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EGYPT. 

THE  discussion  of  Thursday  in  the  Lower  House  on  the 
Egyptian  Convention  had  little  real  interest  or  import- 
ance ;  nor  was  there  much  more  of  either  in  the  brief  con- 
versation on  the  same  subject  in  the  Upper  House  two  days 
earlier.  When  Lord  Salisbury  said  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Tuesday  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  had  been  de- 
finitively settled  for  the  ratification  of  the  Egyptian  Con- 
vention, he  meant,  of  course,  that  it  would  on  that  day 
either  be  definitively  ratified  or  definitively  refused  by 
Turkey.  We  have  made  no  secret  of  our  own  preference 
for  a  refusal,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  most  organs  of 
public  opinion  have  gradually  come  to  express  the  views, 
the  utterance  of  which  here  has  never  varied.  It  was, 
we  repeat,  unavoidable  after  the  engagements  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  made,  and  the  expectations  which 
it  held  out  that  something  should  be  done,  in  Scotch  phrase, 
to  "  implement "  the  pledges  which  a  responsible  English 
Government  had  so  unwisely  given.  Those  Gladstonians 
who,  as  good-natured  and  charitable  persons  hope,  write 
about  Egypt  in  a  state  of  convenient  but  complete  igno- 
rance ;  who,  as  unkind  and  uncharitable  persons  say,  de- 
liberately ignore  the  truth  for  party  purposes,  may  talk 
as  if  there  had  been  no  disinterested  protocols,  no  joint 
notes,  no  Conventions,  no  Conferences,  no  Lord  Granville, 
"  no  nothing."  They  may  affect  to  think  the  naming  of  a 
time  for  quitting  Egypt  a  horrid  invention  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister's,  and  perhaps  they  may  really  forget  that 
a  very  distinguished  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment once  definitely  mentioned  six  months.  Other  persons 
with  less  partisan  purposes,  and  justly  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  Egypt  to  England,  may  lose  sight  of  facts  and 
probabilities  in  their  chagrin  at  the  mere  notion  of  Egypt 
being  given  up.  But  it  was  impossible  that  any  tolerably 
impartial  person  studying  the  facts,  and  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  special  idea,  should  fail  sooner  or  later  to  see, 
first  that  the  present  Government  had  no  choice  but  to  do 
something  of  the  kind  ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  the  Convention 
could  be  offered  and  refused,  a  very  great  advantage  would 
be  gained  for  England.  We  take  no  particular  credit  to 
ourselves  for  having  seen  both  things  rather  earlier  than 
others,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  others  appear  to  be  coming 
round  rapidly. 

It  is  impossible  to  admit  what  is  urged  by  the  less 
unscrupulous  denouncers  of  the  Convention  that  England, 
even  if  it  is  not  accepted,  is  put  in  a  worse  position  than 
before  by  the  fact  of  its  proposal.  On  the  contrary,  the 
truth  which  seems  to  be  more  and  more  gaining  acceptance 
is  that  the  English  position  would  by  such  a  case  be  im- 
mensely strengthened.  We  should  be  in  the  position  of  the 
Quaker  in  Lamb's  story  who,  when  he  had  made  offer  to 
satisfy  the  landlady's  just  demands,  and  was  met  by  an  in- 
sistence  on  unjust  ones,  put  his  money  in  his  pocket,  marched 
out  of  the  house,  and  pursued  his  journey  with  a  quiet 
mind.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  extraordinary  blundering  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  gave  those  foreign  Powers  who  wished 
to  make  themselves  unpleasant  an  excuse  for  politely  re- 
minding England  from  time  to  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pledges,  and  suggesting  in  commercial  phrase  that  a  settle- 
ment would  be  agreeable.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  was 
some  colour  for  this  proceeding  of  theirs,  and  that  the 
proceeding  itself  was  infinitely  inconvenient.  We  have 
mow  made  an  attempt,  in  the  shape  of  the  Drummond- 
Wolff  Convention,  to  make  the  settlement.    It  is  known 


that  it  is  regarded  (or  would  be  regarded,  if  it  wero  not 
for  meddlers)  by  one  party  very  much  concerned — to  wit, 
Turkey — as  a  just  and  liberal  settlement.  It  is  known 
that  European  Powers  who  are  fairly  impartial,  such  as 
Germany  and  Austria  and  Italy,  are  willing  to  approve  it. 
It  is  further  known  that  one  of  the  objectors,  Russia,  has 
only  a  technical  locus  standi,  has  no  real  interest  concerned, 
and  is  merely  using  her  technical  and  accidental  lights  as  a 
lever  to  put  force  on  in  reference  to  other  matters.  It  is 
perfectly  impossible  that,  in  such  a  condition  of  things,  the 
rejection  of  the  Convention,  in  consequence  of  Russian  and 
French  interference,  should  not  carry  with  it  a  great  enlarge- 
ment of  English  freedom  of  action.  For  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  terms  of  right,  of  law,  of  moral  obligations, 
and  such  like  are  transferred  from  individuals  to  nations 
with  analogical  rather  than  direct  force.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  national  good  faith  should  be  kept  even  where,  as  in 
this  case,  the  obligation  arises  from  the  act  of  bad  and  un- 
profitable servants.  But  it  certainly  is  not  incumbent  on  a 
nation,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  on  an  individual,  to  regard  the 
payment  of  vague  debts  incurred  for  it  as  an  interminable 
and  sacred  obligation,  never  to  be  got  rid  of  except  by  dis- 
charge, according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  creditor.  All 
that  is  incumbent  on  a  nation  in  such  a  case  is  to  make  a 
fair  and  reasonable  offer.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
offer  now  made  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  for  those  on  the 
other  side  it  is  a  prendre,  ou  a  laisser. 

But  what  if  they  take  it  1  Here  naturally  opinion  has 
not  made  the  same  progress  as  it  has  in  reference  to  the 
other  alternative.  It  is  declared  that  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  English  influence; 
and,  with  the  chicanery  too  usual  in  such  controversies,  the 
admissions  of  its  partial  defenders  that  its  provisions  are  not 
intrinsically  grateful,  that  its  negotiation  has  been  unneces- 
sarily protracted  and  expensive,  and  so  forth,  are  twisted 
into  arguments  against  it.  The  answer  to  this  is  easy 
enough.  We  do  not  profess  to  like  the  Convention  per  se, 
or  as  anything  but  a  not  too  disagreeable  way  out  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  But,  if  it 
is  so  fatal  to  English  influence,  if  it  amounts  to  casting 
away  the  fruit  of  our  five  years'  work  in  Egypt,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  will  those  of  its  denouncers  who  have  a  little 
knowledge  and  a  little  intelligence  explain  to  us  how  it 
is  that  France  and  Russia  have  opposed  it  so  violently  % 
For  that  they  have  opposed  it  violently  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever.  The  reported  threats  of  war,  of  invasions  from 
Greece,  from  Erzeroum,  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
for  aught  we  know,  may  be  half  falsehood  and  half  coffee- 
house babble.  The  Russian  demands  for  the  indemnity  have 
been  made  so  often,  and  are  so  obviously  impossible  of 
settlement,  that  it  is  not  likely  much  impression  would  be 
made  upon  the  Porte  by  them.  Cantat  vacuus ;  you  can- 
not get  indemnities  out  of  a  Turkish  Exchequer.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  most  vigorous  opposition  has 
been  offered  by  both  these  Powers  to  the  Convention  ;  and, 
on  the  showing  both  of  unscrupulous  Gladstonians  and  of 
somewhat  one-idea'd  occupationists,  we  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  know  how  and  why  this  is  ?  If  we  are  throwing 
away  our  influence  in  Egypt,  who  but  France  ought  to 
rejoice  at  that  ?  If  we  are  relinquishing  our  hold  on  the 
Suez  Canal,  is  that  a  matter  for  Russia  to  breathe  fire  and 
sword  about?  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  France  (as  the 
Debats  has  distinctly  admitted)  knows  perfectly  well  that 
European  acceptance  of  the  Convention  means  European 
acquiescence  in  an  English  protectorate  of  Egypt,  and 
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tliat  Russia,  seeing  advantage  for  England  in  the  arrange- 
ment, either  opposes  it  on  that  ground  or  makes  a  sham 
opposition  in  the  hope  of  a  solatium  elsewhere.  There  is 
no  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  Either  France  and  Russia, 
one  of  which  is  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  least  alteration  in 
the  direction  of  strengthening  English  influence  in  Egypt, 
while  the  other  is  proverbial  for  unscrupulous  clearsighted- 
ness in  diplomacy — either  these  two  Powers  are  senselessly 
opposing  what  they  ought  to  he  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
hurry  on,  or  else  the  Convention,  however  unpalatable  to 
English  pride  some  of  its  articles  may  be,  is  in  effect  a 
l>i  rpetual  leaso  of  Egypt  to  England.  No  Gladstonian,  how- 
ever reckless  or  however  ignorant,  no  Jingo  of  the  vieille 
ruche,  however  honestly  determined  to  see  nothing  but  his 
country's  advantage,  has  attempted  or  has  at  least  been 
able  to  answer  this  question  : — If  the  Convention  is  really 
so  destructive  of  England's  influence  in  Egypt,  how  is  it 
that  the  only  two  Powers  who  may  be  regarded  as  hostile 
i  •  England,  and  especially  to  England  in  Egypt,  are  fighting 
tooth  and  nail  to  prevent  its  acceptance  1 


LORD  HARTINGTON  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

IORD  HARTINGTON'S  speeches  at  Manchester  and 
^  Blackburn  were  the  only  interruptions  of  the  truce 
which  had  been  tacitly  concluded  during  the  Jubilee.  He 
took  the  opportunity  of  answering  Mr.  Gladstone's  invi- 
I  tion  to  enter  into  new  negotiations  with  himself.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  meet  by  a  direct  refusal  an  overture  which 
can  scarcely  have  been  serious.  If  there  had  been  any 
n  ason  or  pretext  for  compromise,  Lord  Hartington  sug- 
sts  one  dilficulty  which  would  alone  be  fatal  to  the  pro- 
i  ct.  It  seems  that  he  still  retains  with  respectable  per- 
tinacity an  earnest  desire  for  the  reunion  of  the  Liberal 
party ;  but  before  the  terms  of  reconciliation  can  be  usefully 
discussed  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  who  are  to  be  the 
parties  to  the  compact.  While  Lord  Hartington  has,  it 
ems,  no  insuperable  objection  to  a  renewed  connexion  with 
bis  former  colleagues  and  their  followers,  he  wholly  declines 
co-operation  in  any  form  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  apparently  of  the  same 
i uind,  when  he  appealed  a  year  or  two  ago  to  the  country  to 
L-ive  him  a  majority  large  enough  to  make  him  indepen- 
dent cf  Parnellite  support.  It  was  not  till  his  hopes  were 
^.-.ippointed  that  he  became  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  the 
ictrine  of  Home  Rule.  He  now  regards  Mr.  Parnell's 
•  mtingent  as  an  important  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  or 
rather  as  its  nucleus  and  centre;  and  consequently  any  new 
>  ombination  which  he  may  form  must  include  his  new 
'lies.  The  House  of  Commons  has  been  surprised,  if  not 
edified,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  present  Session 
by  the  earnest  attention  and  the  appreciative  applause 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  bestowed  on  the  speeches  of  Mr. 

:.\ton,  Mr.  Healy,  and  peidiaps  Dr.  Tanner.    In  em- 
bracing their  principles  and  approving  their  methods,  their 
I'icnd  and  patron  has  displayed  the  proverbial  zeal  of  a  pro- 
te.  He  could  scarcely  throw  them  over  if  repvidiation  of 
' -ir  support  were  made  the  condition  of  a  more  creditable 
nee.    If  ho  were  inclined  to  desert  his  new  friends,  he 
ould  certainly  not  concur  in  an  arrangement  which  would 
leave  the  reunited  Liberal  party  in  a  small  minority.  In 
iort,  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  dispense  with  the  coalition 
Inch  he  has  formed,  and  Lord  Hartington  refuses  to 
-in  it.    As  long  as  the  incompatibility  continues,  it  is 
u-eless  to  discuss  the  possible  modifications  which  might 
ender  last  year's  Bills  more  acceptable  in  substance  or  in 
ippea ranee.    Mr.  Gladstone,  when  ho  proposed  a  meeting 
vith  Lord  Hartington,  announced,  in  language  of  character- 
<tic  ambiguity,  that  his  Rills  of  1886  were  dead,  and  that  he 
a  us  open  to  conviction  as  to  any  alterations  which  might  be 
i'-sired.    His  subordinate  prophets  interpret  his  utterances 
s  proofs  of  his  willingness  to  make  indefinitely  large  con- 
Bbsions,  and  they  consequently  reproach  the  Liberal  Unionists 
•  ith  their  perverse  rejection  of  friendly  oflers.    To  Mr. 
GLADSTONE  it  perhaps  seems  an  easy  task  to  frame  a  Home 
iiilo  Bill  which  should  be  apparently  unobjectionable;  but 
i  rsons  are  less  liable  than  phrases  to  sophistical  manipula- 
lon.    Dr.  Tanner  and,  it  may  be  added,  Mr.  Conybeare 
ind  Mr.  LabOUCHEEE    cannot  be  explained  away.  Sir 
rEOBOE  Tim.velyan  earnestly  pleads  for  recognition  of  the 
Laims  of  Irish  members,  even  when  they  are  encouraging 
•hellion  in  Ireland  and  preventing  the  conduct  of  business 
u  Parliament.    Lord  IIartington  is,  like  Mr.  Bright,  less 


tolerant  of  sedition  and  of  obstruction,  and  he  declines  to 
associate  himself  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers. 

In  the  Free-Trade  Hall  at  Manchester  Lord  Hartington 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  supposed  demand  for  a  long 
series  of  Liberal  measures.  His  attachment  to  the  principles 
which  he  has  uniformly  maintained  probably  becomes  almost 
more  earnest  as  he  is  every  day  more  closely  identified  with 
opposition  to  a  revolutionary  measure.  Further  experience 
will  perhaps  convince  him  that  Home  Rule  is  not  the  only 
revolutionary  measure  to  be  apprehended.  In  addressing  a 
Liberal  audience  he  naturally  vindicates  the  consistency  of 
that  portion  of  the  party  which  has  refused  to  follow  Mr. 
Gladstone.  His  immediate  object  was  to  recommend 
electoral  organization,  and  the  early  selection  of  suitable- 
candidates  for  seats  which  are  now  held,  or  which  may 
possibly  be  won,  by  the  Liberal  Unionists.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  their  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons- 
should  be  increased,  if  their  gains  are  secured  at  the  expense 
of  the  Gladstonian  faction  ;  but  their  success  will,  in  almost 
all  cases,  depend  on  the  co-operation  or  forbearance  of  their 
Conservative  allies.  It  may,  indeed,  be  hoped  that  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  members  of  the  Opposition  have 
alienated  from  their  cause  a  great  number  of  instructed  and 
intelligent  politicians ;  but  it  is  a  slow  process  to  teach  the 
mass  of  the  constituency  to  change  the  colour  of  their  flag, 
and  the  local  associations  are  still  oiganized  and  directed  by 
Mr.  Sciinadhorst.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  energy  and  ability 
have  apparently  rescued  Birmingham  from  the  Separatists, 
but  the  example  of  the  home  and  birthplace  of  the  Caucus 
has  not  yet  been  widely  followed.  If  the  Liberal  party 
could  be  separately  polled,  the  section  which  adheres  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  almost  everywhere  command  a  nu- 
merical majority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  Unionists, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Conservatives,  would  in  many  cases- 
outnumber  their  adversai'ies.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
movement  which  has  begun  among  the  most  intelligent  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  will  gradually  extend  downwards. 
The  address  which  has  been  presented  to  Lord  Hartington 
by  the  Liberal  resident  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
shows  a  remarkable  growth  of  instructed  opinion.  In  two 
or  three  years  the  pr  ocess  of  conversion  may  perhaps  have- 
become  more  general.  The  letter  which  Mr.  Henriqces 
has  written  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  probably  represents  the 
impression  which  has  been  produced  on  many  Radicals  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  vagaries.  It  is  satisfactory  to  ob- 
serve that  his  speeches  in  Wales  have  provoked  the  con- 
temptuous indignation  which  they  deserved.  Even  those 
Liberals  who  accepted  the  policy  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
are  not  prepared  to  separate  Wales  from  England  or  to 
repeal  the  Union  with  Scotland.  In  all  probability,  suffi- 
cient time  will  be  allowed  for  the  conversion  of  those  Liberals 
who  are  not  irrevocably  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Lord  Hartington  was  fully  justified  in  ridi- 
culing proposals  for  an  early  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

Prudent  politicians  are  seldom  in  a  hurry,  and  they  have 
now  strong  motives  for  acquiescing  in  a  policy  which  must 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  provisional.  The  Conservatives 
have  with  laudable  unanimity  recognized  the  good  faith  of 
the  Unionist  leaders,  and  they  still  abstain  from  demanding 
a  more  definite  coalition.  The  protests  of  Lord  Hartington 
and  his  colleagues  against  charges  of  Liberal  heterodoxy 
command  their  belief  and  respect.  At  the  same  time  they 
welcome  occasional  indications  of  a  disposition  to  convert  a 
temporary  and  special  alliance  into  a  j^ermanent  union. 
Lord  Hartington  reminded  his  followers  at  Manchester  and 
at  Blackburn  that  he  owed  a  debt  to  all  his  present  asso- 
ciates, as  well  as  to  the  section  of  which  he  is  the  acknow- 
ledged leader.  As  the  Conservatives  contribute  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  Unionist  party,  even  a  less  loyal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Liberal  section  could  not  exclude  them  from 
his  calculations.  The  professed  supporters  of  the  Ministry 
form  a  majority  of  the  wholo  House,  if  the  Parnellites  are 
not  taken  into  account ;  and,  fortunately,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Liberal  Unionists  should  coalesce  with  the  whole 
Opposition,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted.  It  is  true  that, 
as  Lord  Hartington  significantly  remarks,  the  Conservatives- 
are  not  an  obstinate  and  unteachable  party.  The  wisest 
among  them  understand  that  change  of  circumstances  may 
require  and  justify  considerable  modifications  of  opinion 
and  conduct.  Accordingly,  both  Lord  Hartington  and 
Mr.  Ciiamiseklain  think  it  possible  to  construct  a  coali- 
tion which  they  describe  as  a  national  party.  The  wish 
may  perhaps  be  father  to  the  thought,  but  the  thought 
is  reasonable,  and  its  realization  may  not  be  impracticable. 
The  most  important  part  of  Lord  Hautington's  declaration 
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consists  in  its  probable  motives.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  he  is  not  Unfavourable  to  a  transaction  of  which  he  is 
inclined  to  minimize  the  difficulty.  A  calm  and  experienced 
statesman  can  scarcely  expect  that  a  great  party  should  at 
once  renounce  its  characteristic  convictions.  If  any  such 
hope  had  been  entertained,  it  ought  to  have  been  dissipated 
by  a  passage  in  Lord  Salisbury's  late  speech  in  the  City. 
Commenting  on  statements  that  he  had  become  a  convert  to 
Liberalism,  he  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  change  of 
political  opinion  on  the  part  either  of  Lord  Hartington  or 
of  himself.  His  language  implied  that  thero  was  no  insupera- 
ble objection  to  a  formal  coalition  between  the  two  sections  of 
Unionists.  Some  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  fairly  described  as  Liberal,  but  neither  the 
Land  Transfer  Bill,  nor  even  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  can  be 
said  to  have  any  party  character.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
■whether  the  Local  Government  Bill,  to  which  Mr.  Goschen 
will  bo  a  party,  belongs  to  a  different  category. 

Some  of  the  honours  which  were  distributed  at  the 
Jubilee  have  been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attributed  to  Lord 
Hartington's  intervention.  It  is  more  probable  that  Lord 
Salisbury  wished  to  acknowledge  the  just  claims  of  meri- 
torious Liberals  who  have  sacrificed  their  chances  of  promo- 
tion at  the  instance  of  their  former  leader.  If  Lord 
Hartington  really  took  a  part  in  the  adjudication,  he  vir- 
tually occupied  the  position  of  a  leading  member  of  the 
Ministerial  party.  His  reasons  for  postponing  the  accept- 
ance of  office  are  intelligible,  and  they  may  perhaps  continue 
to  operate  for  a  considerable  time.  Hereafter  he  may  per- 
haps follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Goschen,  whose  entrance 
into  the  Cabinet  received  Lord  Hartington's  entire  ap- 
proval. In  the  meantime,  the  Liberal  Unionists  and  their 
leader  are  doing  good  service  to  the  common  cause.  They 
have  at  last  discontinued  the  practice  of  beginning  every 
exposure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  perversities  by  elaborate  pro- 
fessions of  admiration  for  his  character  and  of  concurrence 
in  the  bulk  of  his  political  doctrines.  The  conventional 
compliments  had  gradually  become  tamer  and  paler,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  finally  extinguished  by  the  scan- 
dalous exhibition  in  South  Wales.  The  nauseous  exchange 
of  adulation  with  ignorant  mobs  and  with  obscure  local 
demagogues  might  perhaps  not  have  attracted  attention  to 
its  tendency  and  motives  if  it  had  not  in  the  first  instance 
been  revolting  to  the  taste.  When  the  rhetoric  and  the 
claptrap  were  separated  from  the  substance  of  the  various 
discourses,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Gladstone  deliberately 
propagated  disaffection  in  the  interest  of  his  own  personal 
ambition.  For  riot  and  disorder  he  had  not  a  word  of 
blame;  and,  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  mention 
the  formidable  disturbance  in  North  Wales,  he  facetiously 
observed  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  in  Ireland,  because  it 
would  have  furnished  an  excuse  for  increased  stringency  of 
coercion.  Lord  Hartington  is  not,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  an 
orator ;  but  his  speeches  rise  morally,  and  even  intellectually, 
to  a  higher  level. 


THE  CARDINAL  ON  THE  ARCHBISHOP. 

"DEPORT  and  contradiction  have  succeeded  each  other 
JL\  with  such  rapidity  in  the  matter  of  Mgr.  Persico's 
contemplated  mission  to  Ireland  that  it  has  been  some- 
what difficult  to  follow.  First  we  are  told  that  the 
Monsignor  was  about  to  start,  and  then  that  his  instruc- 
tions have  been  revoked  on  the  representations  of  Cardinal 
Manning  and  Archbishop  Walsh.  This  last  statement  was 
denied  by  both  prelates  and  by  the  Cardinal,  as  he  himself 
put  it,  "  with  unusual  warmth";  but  it  nevertheless  ap- 
peared that  somebody,  at  any  rate,  must  have  "  represented  " 
against  the  mission,  since  it  was  said  to  be  only  through 
the  intervention  of  Mgr.  Ruffo-Scilla  that  the  revocation 
was  itself  revoked,  and  that  Mgr.  Peusico  and  Father 
Gualdi  were  once  more  ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Dublin.  Assuming  this  last  report  to  represent  the  true 
truth  of  the  matter,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  has 
much  less  interest  for  us  than  the  story  of  the  statements 
and  contradictions  which  have  preceded  it.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  us  to  note  the  promptitude— indeed  the 
instantaneousness — with  which  the  English  Cardinal  and 
the  Irish  Archbishop  made  public  their  contradictions  of 
the  report  that  they  had  made  representations,  whether 
successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  against  the  Persico  mission. 
The  denial  of  the  Archbishop,  which  must  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Freeman  s  Journal  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
appearance  of  the  paragraph  in  another  Irish  newspaper,  is 


all  tho  more  curious  because,  on  Dr.  Walsh's  own  showing — 
a  nd  ho  dwells  most  markedly  on  the  point — it  was  altogether 
unnecessary.  "  1  have  made)"  ho  writes,  "  no  such  remon- 
"  strance.  Knowing  what  I  have  tho  opportunity  of  know- 
"  ing  as  to  tho  nature  of  tho  projected  mission,  and  of  tho 
"  object  which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish — an  object  which, 
"  if  it  bo  duly  carried  to  completion,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
"  effect — no  thought  could  well  bo  further  from  my  mind 
"  than  that  of  offering  any  remonstrance  on  tho  subject." 
The  reference  to  tho  object  of  tho  mission  is  extremely,  and 
no  doubt  designedly,  vague  ;  but,  if  it  means  anything  at  all, 
it  means  that  Mgr.  Persico  was  and  is  coming  to  Dub! in 
in  pursuit  of  ends  of  which  Dr.  Walsh  and  tho  Nationalist 
party  in  Ireland  approve.  Rut,  if  that  be  the  case,  what 
possible  need  could  there  be  for  Dr.  Walsh  to  contradict  a 
report  that  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
secution of  his  own  policy  and  that  of  his  fellow-Nation- 
alists 1  He  had  only  to  allow  the  report  a  few  days'  cur- 
rency until  the  mission  arrived  and  its  objects  became 
known,  and  the  injurious  rumour  might  then  be  loft  to 
refute  itself.  If  Mgr.  Persico  and  Father  Gualdi,  for 
instance,  are  coming  over  to  suggest  improvements  in  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  or  even  only  to  convey  to  it  the  Papal 
benediction,  it  must  surely  have  been  superfluous  for 
Archbishop  Walsh  to  deny  having  attempted  to  persuade 
His  Holiness  to  keep  his  two  envoys  at  home. 

Cardinal  Manning's  letter  to  the  Times  has  an  interest  of 
another  and  more  personal  description.  It  docs  not  con- 
tain so  much  material  for  political  speculation,  but  it 
raises  more  than  one  attractive  pi'oblem  of  the  psycho- 
logical order.  Among  these  we  do  not  include  the  fact 
that,  j  udging  from  the  date  of  the  Cardinal's  letter,  he  not 
only  repudiated  the  "  unhappy  imputations "  of  the  Times 
a  day  before  they  were  made,  but  actually  pushed  contro- 
versial courtesy  to  such  a  point  as  to  apologize  for  the 
"  lateness  of  the  reply."  Even  the  most  careful  of  disputants 
may  date  a  letter  the  27  th  instead  of  the  28th.  What,  how- 
ever, it  is  less  easy  to  understand  such  a  disputant  doing  is 
to  complain  of  a  morning  newspaper  for  having  published 
statements  which,  he  seems  to  think,  its  conductors  ought  to 
have  known  at  the  time  were  about  to  be  contradicted  in  the 
evening  newspapers  of  the  same  clay.  We  pass  from  this, 
however,  to  what  the  Cardinal  calls  his  graver  matter  of 
complaint — the  description,  namely,  of  Archbishop  WALsn 
and  himself  as  "  active  promoters  of  Separatist  intrigues." 
He  denies  both  for  himself  and  his  episcopal  brother 
that  they  are  either  "  intriguers  or  Separatists " ;  and  the 
Times,  we  observe,  accepts  this  as  a  good  traverse  of  the 
charge  of  being  "  active  promoters  of  Separatist  intrigues." 
This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  conceding  rather  too  much.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  of  the  front  Opposition  Bench 
can  hardly  be  described  as  "  Campaigners  "  in  the  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Dillon  is  entitled  to  the  name,  or  as  "  Ob- 
"  structionists  "  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  applies  to 
Mr.  Healy.  But  if  they  are  not  promoters,  and  active 
promoters,  alike  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  in  Ireland  and  of 
the  tactics  of  obstruction  at  Westminster,  we  know  not  in 
what  words  to  describe  them.  It  is  not  for  us,  however,  to 
insist  on  an  objection  which  has  been  waived  by  the  party 
entitled  to  make  it;  and  we  will  therefore  pass  on  to  tho 
substance  of  Cardinal  Manning's  disclaimer,  and  therewith 
to  his  curious  assumption  of  responsibility  for  Archbishop 
Walsh,  and  to  the  still  more  curious  grounds  on  which  ho 
undertakes  it.  "  I  gladly  unite  myself,"  he  says,  and  it  is 
exactly  what  the  Times  complains  of,  "  with  tho  Archbishop 
"  of  Dublin.  He  is  but  slightly  known  in  England,  except 
"  in  the  descriptions  of  those  who  are  fanning  the  flames  of 
"  animosity  between  England  and  Ireland,"  not,  we  presume, 
by  reminding  the  Irish  that  the  pitch-cap  was  an  English  in- 
vention, but  in  other  ways.  "  I  am  known  in  England  both  to 
"  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
"  tion.  I  leave  to  those  who  well  know  my  mind  to  answer 
"  for  me ;  and  I,  who  know  the  mind  of  the  Archbishop  of 
"  Dublin,  answer  for  him.  We  are  neither  intriguers  nor 
"  Separatists."  This,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  irreverence 
of  the  comparison,  is  an  importation  of  the  principle  of  tho 
"  accommodation  bill "  into  politics  in  a  form  in  which 
politicians  with  good  negotiable  names  are  hardly  likely,  we 
should  think,  to  accept  it.  If  the  public  are  allowed  to  sue 
any  one  of  the  indorsers  of  this  draft  upon  their  credulity,  it 
will  be  all  right ;  but  is  this  the  case  1  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  entire  Cabinet  and  the  whole  of  the 
front  Opposition  bench  would  willingly  respond  to  the  call 
made  upon  them,  and  "back"  Cardinal  Manning's  bill; 
and  we  have  the  Cardinal's  own  word  for  it  that  he  is  pre- 
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pared  to  back  Archbishop  Walsh's.  But  are  the  two  front 
benches  equally  prepared  to  back  the  Irish  Archbishop's  1 
We  violently  doubt  it ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their  refusal, 
Dr.  Walsh's  claim  to  be  regarded  as  neither  intriguer  nor 
Separatist  will  rest  on  the  unsupported  guarantee  of  Cardinal 
Manning. 

The  perfect  good  faith  with  which  the  Cardinal  has 
given  it  is  of  course  beyond  the  reach  of  question.  But 
political  respectability  is,  after  all,  as  much  a  matter  of 
evidence  as  personal  solvency,  and  too  partial  friendship 
is  as  liable  to  mistake  in  one  matter  as  in  the  other.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Cardinal  claims  our 
acceptance  of  his  security  under  a  complete  mistake.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Walsh  is  "  but  slightly  known  " 
to  Englishmen,  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  Archbishop 
WALSH  is  reckoned  in  England  among  that  consider- 
able class  of  Irishmen  of  whom — politically  speaking — 
not  too  little,  but  too  much,  is  known.  To  put  it  in  com- 
mercial language,  he  is  better  known  than  trusted.  We 
have  dealt  with  him  directly,  and  Cardinal  Manning  can 
hardly  expect  to  be  allowed  to  answer  for  a  man  who  has 
lor  the  last  year  insisted  on  answering  so  very  audibly, 
not  to  say  noisily,  for  himself.  If  Archbishop  Walsh 
wishes  to  be  known  as  "  neither  an  intriguer  nor  a 
"  Separatist" — and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  would  glory  in  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  appellations — we 
can  certainly  say  that  no  man  ever  went  a  worse  way  to 
work.  To  judge  by  all  his  public  utterances,  he  is  dis- 
tinctly a  Separatist  in  the  sense  in  which  ]\Jr.  Gladstone 
is  a  Separatist.  Of  course  Cardinal  Manning  may  deny,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  does,  that  the  term  is  applicable  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself;  but  he  can  only  claim  the  benefits  of 
this  denial  for  Dr.  Walsh  at  the  expense  of  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  the  significance  of  his  own  disclaimer.  In 
other  words,  if  Cardinal  Manning  means  by  "Separatist" 
what  a  Unionist  means  by  it,  his  denial  that  Dr.  Walsh  is 
a  Separatist  is  open  to  flat  contradiction.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  means  by  Separatist  only  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
professes  to  mean  by  it,  his  denial  that  he  is  himself  a  Sepa- 
ratist  is  valueless,  and  is,  moreover,  no  contradiction  of  the 
statement  in  the  Times.  We  may  further  add  that,  in  the 
latter  alternative,  one  half  of  Cardinal  Manning's  personal 
sureties  would  at  once  withdraw  their  guarantee.  For, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, the  Government  could  hardly  be  expected  to  testify  to 
bis  not  being  a  Separatist  unless  he  first  agrees  to  interpret 
the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  they  interpret  it  themselves. 
On  the  whole,  we  should  recommend  the  Cardinal  to  be 
content  with  clearing  his  own  character  in  this  matter. 
Unquestionably  he  is  no  "  intriguer  "  in  the  sense  in  which 
a  certain  mischievous  and  anarchic  section  of  the  Irish 
Episcopate  have  most  fully  earned  themselves  this  name; 
and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  believe  that  neither  is  he  a 
Separatist  in  the  sense  in  which  Unionists — or,  in  other 
words,  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
understand  that  expression,  Of  Archbishop  Walsh,  how- 
ever, a  tolerably  clear  and  uniform  conception  has  been 
formed  by  the  English  public  ;  and,  seeing  that  it  is  strictly 
constructed  upon  evidence  supplied  by  the  Archbishop 
himself,  they  will  not  be  easily  persuaded,  either  by 
Cardinal  Manning  or  any  other  third  party,  to  modify  it. 


SELF-DEFENCE  FOR  WOMAN. 

XT  TOMAN  is  making  great  progress.  A  lady  is  Senior 
t  V  Classic,  in  a  class  by  herself ;  nor  do  we  despair 
of  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  woman's  French  shall  be 
correct,  and  when  she  shall  cease  to  romance  in  the  pre- 
sent tense.  These  achievements  are  for  the  "classes,"  the 
women  whereof  are  not  usually  beaten  by  their  husbands. 
The  women  of  less  happy  fortunes  in  Franco  are  being 
taught  by  an  old  soldier  that  she  who  would  ho  free  herself 
must  pitch  into  her  husband.  This  old  soldier  gives  object 
lessons,  in  which  woman's  objective  is  the  nose  of  her  lord. 
Little  idyls  of  domestic  life  are  acted — with  the  gloves,  we 
hope.  Man  comes  home  from  his  labour,  and  aims  a  smack 
at  woman,  who  dodges,  feints,  and  lands  heavily  with  her 
left  on  his  dexter  peeper,  causing  him  to  put  up  the 
shutters  and  adopt  the  early  closing  movement.  When  once 
woman  has  learned  to  get  her  lord's  head  in  chancery, 
fibbing  severely  with  her  right,  and  visiting  his  kissing- 
trap  so  that  the  claret  flows  freely,  man  will  think  twice 
before  lifting  his  hand  or  foot  against  woman.  Thus, 


at  least,  the  old  soldier  argues.  He  appears  to  calculate 
that  the  man  who  strikes  a  woman  is  usually  groggy  and 
a  little  unsteady  on  his  pins,  so  that,  by  in-fighting,  his- 
partner  may  have  the  better  of  him.  But,  in  any  combat 
of  this  kind,  who  is  to  see  that  the  Queensberry  Rules 
are  enforced  1  If  the  husband  takes  to  hugging  at  the 
ropes,  his  weight  is  almost  sure  to  tell,  and  his  wife 
may  not  answer  to  the  call  of  Time.  We  are  amazed  that 
the  old  soldier  advises  pricking  the  husband  with  a  needle. 
When  paraffin  lamps  are  so  cheap,  handy,  and  efficacious  as 
missiles,  why  stoop  to  a  mere  vulgar  brawl?  It  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  the  old  soldier  is  an  idealist.  We  wish  hiui 
all  success,  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  science  in 
woman  will  ever  make  up  for  the  overpowering  strength 
and  weight  of  man.  Besides,  man  may  take  lessons  in 
boxing,  too,  and  then  woman's  advantage  will  be  gone,  and 
the  old  brutal  supremacy  restored.  No;  man  must  tackle 
the  wife-beaters ;  and  if  he  does  so  with  a  cat-o'-nine  tails, 
or  some  other  rude  popular  form  of  justice,  so  much  ie 
better.  Once  let  public  opinion  in  the  regions  where  wi  es 
are  beaten  take  a  more  Christian  tone,  and  woman  will  be 
much  safer  than  in  the  arts  of  the  old  soldier. 


THE  FRENCH  ARMY  BILLS. 

fTUIE  Army  Bills  now  passing  through  the  Chamber  of 
JL   Deputies  are  excellently  well  calculated  to  be  popular 
with  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.    Whether  they  will  really 
strengthen  the  army  is  a  pretty  subject  for  differences  of 
opinion,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  add  to  its 
numbers,  and  ever  since  1870-71  there  has  been  a  very 
general  belief,  not  only  in  France,  that  numbers  and  strength 
are  as  near  as  may  be  synonymous  terms  in  modern  armies. 
There  are  people  who  hold  that  this  is  one  of  many  other 
vulgar  errors.    Most  of  the  best  of  the  French  officers  are 
said  to  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  their  army  to  take 
a  smaller  proportion  of  conscripts  than  the  German,  and  to 
keep  them  longer  with  the  colours.    In  their  opinion,  the- 
French  soldier  needs  more  drilling  than  the  German,  not 
because  he  is  naturally  an  inferior  fighting-man,  but  because 
he  has  more  to  learn.    These  officers  would  undertake  to* 
teach  their  men  the  necessary  drills  in  less  than  the  five 
years  fixed  as  the  normal  term  of  service  by  M.  Thiers's 
organization  scheme ;  but  they  are  not  equally  confident  of 
their  power  to  teach  him  the  habits  of  obedience  which  tho 
German  brings  to  the  army  ready  learnt.    To  military  men, 
and  to  civilians  who  look  at  the  matter  from  the  purely 
military  point  of  view,  this  seems  an  excellent  reason  for 
not  diminishing  the  term  of  service  in  the  French  army  and 
for  sacrificing  strength  in  mere  numbers,  if  necessary.  But  the- 
electors  do  not  look  at  the  question  from  the  merely  military- 
point  of  view.    If  they  argue  on  that  ground  at  all,  they 
are  content  to  insist  that,  as  the  Prussians  were  stronger  in 
numbers  in  1870-71,  strength  in  numbers  is  the  sufficient 
explanation  of  their  success ;  therefore  it  is  wise  to  drill 
the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  Frenchmen.    But  the 
popularity  of  the  Recruitment  Bill  is  a  great  deal  less  due 
to  any  supposed  effect  it  may  have  in  increasing  their  army 
than  to  quite  other  considerations.    It  will  do  something- 
more  to  establish  that  equality  which  the  Frenchman  loves 
at  least  as  well  as  liberty,  good  government,  and  military 
efficiency  put  together.    M.  Rouvier  was  wise  in  taking 
over  these  Bills  from  General  Boulanger — as  wise  as  he 
was  in  getting  rid  of  that  officer  by  appointing  him  to  a 
command  at  a  safe  distance  from  Paris.    The  chance  that 
the  Right  will  at  some  future  time  help  M.  ClIcmenceau  to 
turn  the  Ministry  out  in  order  to  punish  it  for  passing  a 
Radical  Military  Bill  was  hardly  worth  setting  off  against 
the  certainty  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  would  entail 
great  unpopularity. 

Tho  particular  step  in  the  direction  of  further  equality 
which  has  done  most  for  the  popularity  of  the  Recruitment 
Bill  is  unquestionably  tho  abolition  of  the  right  of  lads  who 
are  to  be  priests  to  be  exempted  from  military  service. 
But,  though  its  anti-clerical  character  is  its  most  con- 
spicuous merit,  the  Bill  is  very  sweeping  in  its  attack  on 
privileges,  as  they  are  called.  It  abolishes  at  once  all 
the  legal  rights  to  exemption  which  have  hitherto  existed, 
except  physical  incapacity,  of  course,  which  can  hardly 
be  described  as  a  privilege  or  even  as  clerical  and  re- 
actionary. The  only  son  of  a  widow,  the  elder  brother 
of  orphans,  the  younger  brother  of  a  man  already  with 
the  colours,  and  others  hitherto  exempted  by  all  military 
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laws,  will  no  longer  have  a  legal  right  to  escape  mili- 
tary service.    The  "fifteen-hundred  francer "  will  also  dis- 
appear, ami  in  future  all  Frenchmen  will  be  equally  bound 
to  servo  their  three  years  with  the  colours.    This  is  emi- 
nently the  kind  of  equality  which  delights  Frenchmen.  It 
is  equally  gratifying  to  their  taste  lor  drawing  all  their 
laws  in  straight  lines  and  to  their  envy.    The  peasantry 
and  workmen  gain  undoubtedly  by  the  Bill,  for  it  reduces 
the  term  of  service;  and,  if  other  classes  suffer,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  other  classes.    That  the  sort  of  equality 
which  this  Bill  will  introduce  is  equality  only  in  namo  is 
obvious  enough,  but  not  to  the  majority  of  Frenchmen. 
When  one  of  them  is  told  that  three  years'  military  service  i 
is  a  far  more  serious  thing  for  a  lawyer  or  doctor  than  for 
the  son  of  the  village  blacksmith  or  of  a  peasant-proprietor, 
the  deduction  he  draws  is  that  this  can  only  be  because 
they  are  better  off,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  make  them  suffer 
Jbr  their  luck.    Practically  the  Bill  will  never  be  enforced 
'   .  it  stands.    If  the  three  years'  term  is  to  be  kept  up,  there 
\u)\  every  year  be  a  surplus  of  fifty  thousand  men  for  whom 
the  War  Office  can  find  no  place  in  the  ranks.    By  cutting 
down  the  period  of  service  to  two  years,  it  would  be  possible 
to  pass  all  the  young  men  liable  to  serve  through  the  ranks, 
but  as  yet  nobody  in  France  seems  to  be  prepared  to  go  this 
length.    They  are  satisfied  to  make  everybody  legally  liable, 
and  to  leave  the  War  Office  an  absolute  power  to  grant 
exemptions,  subject  (this  is  understood,  though  not  ex- 
pressed) to   the   pressure  put  upon  it  by  senators  and 
deputies  who  may  happen  to  wish  to  please  the  electors  or 
punish  their  opponents.    The  cruelty  of  the  Bill  to  the 
seminary  priests,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  Church,  is 
beyond  question.    In  Austria  and  Italy  there  is  no  express 
law  exempting  students  training  for  the  priesthood  from 
military  service ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  never 
expected  to  serve.    By  a  custom  which  has  the  force  of  law, 
they  are  considered  entitled  to  exemption.    In  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries  they  are  exempted  by  law.    The  protec- 
tion which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  France  would  not 
be  withdrawn  unless  there  was  a  general  hostility  to  the 
clergy,  and  while  that  feeling  exists  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  law  will  be  applied  as  it  is  in  Austria  and  Italy. 
Its  effect  can  hardly  be  other  than  most  disastrous  to  the 
Church.    It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  talk  of  the  man  who  has 
a  vocation,  and  of  the   ease  with  which  he  will  resist 
temptation,  as  also  of  the  advantage  there  is  in  being  rid 
of  the  man  who  has  no  vocation.     This  plausible  stuff 
is  very  old,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  used  whenever  the  friend 
of  humanity  wanted  to  plunder  an  established  Church  and 
reduce  it  to  a  state  of  apostolic  poverty  for   the  pro- 
motion of  its  soul's  health.    Experience  shows  that  the 
vast  majority  of  men  have  no  vocation  for  anything  unless 
it  be  for  doing  what  they  have  been  early  taught  to  do.  The 
Church  in  France,  and  indeed  in  most  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  priests  at  all.  For 
the  most  part  its  recruits  are  captured  young,  and  very 
specially  educated  for  their  work.    If  this  system  is  broken 
in  upon  by  the  law,  the  Church  may  lose  a  large  part  of  its 
students,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  no  man  can  be 
ordained  a  priest  as  long  as  he  is  liable  to  military  service, 
which  will  practically  mean  until  he  is  between  thirty  and 
forty.    Of  course  it  is  possible  to  maintain  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  of  training  and  organizing  its  priesthood  is 
bad  in  itself,  and  ought  to  be  broken  up;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  take  that  view,  and  still  be  friendly  to  the  Church. 
It  is  the  firm  belief  of  many  French  Republicans,  and  has 
had  much  to  do  with  persuading  them  to  support  the 
Recruitment  Bill.    The  clericals  are  well  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  that  is  why  they  think  the  Bill  specially  hostile  to 
themselves.    They  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  think  that 
the  majority  of  the  Chamber  which  refused  to  exempt  the 
clergy  from  military  service  is  at  least  well  disposed  to 
accept  M.  Boysset's  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  the  Con- 
cordat, just  laid   before   the  Parliamentary  Commission, 
appointed  some  time  ago  to  inquire  into  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  State. 

From  the  military  point  of  view  this  Bill,  and  another 
introduced  with  it  which  provides  for  giving  some  training 
to  the  men  who  were  not  drawn  during  the  last  four  years, 
must  have  at  least  one  considerable  effect.  They  will  largely 
add  to  the  number  of  more  or  less  drilled  men  who  can  be 
called  out  by  the  War  Office.  If  this  is  in  itself  a  good 
thing,  the  Bills  must  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  French 
army.  But  there  are  many  critics  who  deny  that  this 
increase  is  worth  getting  at  the  price  paid  for  it.  The  price 
is  considerable.    The  army  will,  to  begin  with,  bo  greatly 


disorganized  for  the  time,  and  it  suddenly  callod  upon  to 
servo  in  the  field  would  bo  caught  while  Unsettled.  Then, 
oven  when  the  increase  of  numbers  is  obtained,  there  is 
groat  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  men  can  be  properly 
managed.  The  French  army  is  short  of  officers  when  on  a 
war  footing,  and  is  particularly  ill  off  for  non-commission ed 
officers.  Soldiers  do  not  stay  in  the  ranks  long  enough,  or 
take  to  the  service  for  life  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  supply 
a  good  body  of  sergeants.  If  it  is  found  diflicult  to  manage 
the  existing  army,  it  will  be  far  more  dilliculfc  to  conlrnt 
the  force  which  will  be  formed  by  the  new  Bills,  and  which 
will  consist  to  a  much  greater  extent  of  very  young  soldiers. 
The  tendency  in  many  modern  armies  is  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  size  in  blind  imitation  of  the  German  system,  and 
in  France  it  is  even  stronger  than  elsewhere. 


BEGINNING  AGAIN. 

A BENEVOLENT  person  who  did  not  wish  to  exhibit  ill- 
feeling  towards  his  political  opponents  could  hardly  find 
anything  more  to  say  for  the  Home  Rule  manifestoes  issued 
by  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament  on 
Monday  night,  and  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan  in  the  news- 
papers on  Tuesday  afternoon,  than  that  they  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  a  party  in  a  fog.  Mr.  Morley  arguing 
forcibly,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  side  "  con- 
"  clusively,"  that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  read  a  second 
time,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  read  a  first  time,  that  leave 
ought  to  be  refused  to  bring  it  in,  when  the  question  is 
whether  it  shall  be  reported  as  amended  in  Committee ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  losing  temper,  thread  of  discourse,  and  every- 
thing else  in  a  burst  of  irrelevant  denunciation  ;  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  addressing  a  long  epistle  to  the  electors  of 
the  Spalding  division,  from  which  epistle  it  would  seem  that 
Sir  George  waves  the  Home  Rule  question  altogether  aside, 
and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — all  these  are  very 
curious  spectacles.  The  Attorney-General  made  a  good 
point  when  he  remarked  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  denouncing 
the  Bill  in  Wales  as  a  Bill  to  put  down  Trades-Unions, 
forgot  to  mention  to  his  hearers  that  Trades-Unions  were 
expressly  excepted  from  its  operation.  But  this  forgetful- 
ness  is  entirely  characteristic  of  the  whole  Gladstonian 
attitude.  No  single  man  in  the  party  except  Mr.  Morley 
has  ever  been  able  to  produce  a  single  argument  (for  the 
question-begging  twaddle  about  justice  is,  of  course,  no 
argument  at  all)  why  Home  Rule  should  be  granted  ;  and 
Mr.  Morley's  argument  is  well  known  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  if  not  definitely  rejected,  by  most  of  his  fellows. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  in  such  a  dearth  even  their  ablest 
men  are  compelled  to  go  off  into  such  extraordinary  excur- 
sions as  those  of  the  two  speeches  and  the  letter  to  which  we 
have  referred.  When  Mr.  Morley  invokes  Mr.  Dicey  and 
Mr.  Pollock  and  Sir  James  Stephen,  Unionists  as  they 
are,  to  attest  his  assurance  that  the  Bill  in  some  dreadful 
way  turns  the  Constitution  of  England  into  a  despotism,  he 
is  doing  very  much  what  Mr.  Gladstone  did  in  the  famous 
Bill  of  Rights  affair  some  years  ago.  Very  good  author  ities 
failed  to  see  any  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  matter, 
and  even  those  who  did  see  confessed,  with  brutal  frankness, 
that  they  did  not  think  it  mattered  one  penny  if  it  was 
violated.  So  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  trinity  of  very 
learned  and  very  Unionist  authorities  to  whom  Mr.  Morley 
appeals  will  honour  his  appeal,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
all  of  them  would  say  that  it  really  does  not  matter.  If 
England  sinks  under  a  despotism,  it  will  certainly  not  be 
because  a  very  carefully  guarded  extension  of  technical 
executive  authority  is  given  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  And  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  Mr.  Morley's 
second-reading  speech,  and  after  the  "  shameful  courage  " 
with  which  the  regular  Opposition  has  abetted  obstruction 
for  the  past  three  or  four  months,  talks  about  the  Govern- 
ment inviting  the  prolongation  of  debate,  he  does  something 
which  in  a  man  of  less  name  would  be  called,  and  justly 
called,  simply  impudent. 

The  fatal  argumentative  weakness  of  Mr.  Morley's  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  (a  weakness  which  we  can  hardly 
pay  them  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  believe  that  they  did 
not  themselves  perceive)  can  be  very  simply  and  plainly 
exposed.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  shameless  courage,  to  assert 
that  you  will  not  begin  to  abuse  the  Government,  because 
if  you  did  you  really  do  not  know  where  you  could  stop, 
and  to  indulge  in  similar  rhetoric — more  worthy  of  a  school 
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debating  society  tlnn  of  the  House  of  Commons — in  the  case 
of  such  a  Bill  as  that  now  being  discussed.  Nobody — not 
even  Mr.  Gladstone — pretends  that  that  Bill  is  aimed  at 
particular  persons,  or  is  intended  to  punish  particular 
offences  in  the  past.  Any  one  who  sits  in  Parliament,  or 
skulks  out  of  it,  as  a  follower  of  Mr.  Parnell,  will  be  safe 
from  it  if  he  is  of  good  behaviour.  If  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  are  so  terrible,  if  the  powers  granted  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  are  so  sweeping,  Irishmen  have  got  a  very  simple 
resource  open  to  them.  They  are  not  asked  to  do  anything, 
but  only  to  abstain  from  doing.  Let  them  not  murder,  not 
boycott,  not  maim  cattle,  not  conspire  to  assassinate  Irish 
Secretaries,  not  cheat  landlords  and  mob  the  Queen's 
servants,  and  this  fearful  wildfowl  of  a  Coercion  measure 
will  be  as  harmless  and  as  much  of  a  dead-letter  as  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  or  the  celebrated  proposal  for 
making  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  adultery.  All  laws 
arc  said  to  be  a  terror  to  evildoers ;  but  in  this  case  no  one 
not  an  evildoer,  or  exposing  himself  very  prominently 
to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  evildoer,  can  possibly  be 
harmed.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  malcontents  in  Ireland, 
if  they  choose,  to  see  that  not  a  single  conviction  under 
the  Act,  when  it  becomes  an  Act,  ever  takes  place.  They 
have  only  got  to  behave  with  the  ordinary  decency  of 
subjects  and  citizens,  and  the  thing  is  done.  For  even  the 
measureless  impudence  of  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  will 
hardly  contend  that  any  extensive,  or  even  any  individual, 
cases  of  applying  the  Act  wrongly  to  lawful  and  loyal 
citizens  can  take  place  with  eighty-six  Irish  members  in 
Parliament,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  English  Radicals 
ready  to  back  them  up.  But,  as  evei-ybody  knows,  the 
sting  of  the  measure  is  exactly  in  this — that  it  is  a  terror 
to  evildoers,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  evildoers, 
and  those  who  for  their  own  purposes  curry  favour  with 
them,  fight  so  desperately  against  it.  "What  the  Par- 
nellites  and  Tannerites,  English  and  Irish,  want  is,  not 
that  the  innocent  shall  be  protected,  but  that  the  guilty 
shall  escape. 

But,  strange  as  Mr.  Morley's  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  logic 
is,  it  becomes  clear  and  intelligible  when  compared  with  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's.  Mr.  Chamrerlain  has  sufficiently 
demolished  that  part  of  Sir  George's  letter  which  concerns 
the  Liberal  Unionists ;  but  the  whole  structure  is  equally 
tumble-down.  The  ex-Prime  Minister  and  the  ex  Irish 
Secretary  may  have  chosen  a  bad  cause,  and  may  be 
backing  it  up  with  worse  arguments,  but  at  any  rate  they 
are  choosing  what  arguments  they  can  get  to  support  a 
definite  cause  which  they  have  definitely  chosen ;  they 
are  both  pledged  to  do  Mr.  Parnell's  bidding,  to  fight 
the  good  fight  of  Dr.  Tanner,  and  they  shut  their  eyes 
and  go  in.  But  the  reader  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
letter  to  the  people  of  Spalding  sees  a  man  who  is  shutting 
his  eyes  in  a  very  different  fashion.  With  Mr.  Morley 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  fighting  the  battle  of  last  year  despe- 
rately, and  with  their  backs  to  the  ditch,  Sir  George  says 
that  that  battle  is  a  "dead  and  gone  dispute."  With 
nothing  before  the  public,  with  nothing  doing  in  Parlia- 
ment but  the  simple  question,  Shall  Irish  disloyalty  be 
sopped  with  Home  Rule,  or  stopped  with  Coercion  1  Sir 
George  talks  to  the  electors  of  Lincolnshire  about  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church,  about  the  liquor  traffic, 
about  the  House  of  Lords,  about  the  London  Corporation 
(that  subject  of  burning  interest  coming  home  to  the  busi- 
ness and  bosom  of  every  Lincolnshire  man),  about  the 
Primrose  League.  The  Spalding  letter  might  be  signed 
"  RlP  van  Winkle"  for  its  extraordinary  confusion  of 
times;  it  might  be  signed  "Margaret  Bellenden  "  for 
its  affecting,  but  singularly  irrelevant,  references  to  the 
time  when  His  Blessed  Majesty  took  his  disjune  at 
Tillietudlern,  and  when  one  Sir  George  (then  not  Sir 
GEORGE)  Tukvelyan  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Alas  ! 
political  time  is  very  cruel  to  those  who  thus  mistake 
the  hands  of  the  political  clock  !  The  electors  of  Spalding 
may  or  may  not  be  affected  by  Sir  George's  elaborate, 
but  incoherent,  appeals  to  questions  which  are  really  for 
the  present  dead  and  gone.  But  the  habit  of  mind 
which  recalls  fondly  the  days  that  were,  the  days  when 
somebody  "  had  the  honour  of  being  Lord  Spencer's  col- 
U  league  during  his  nobly  impartial  administration,"  which 
talks  about  Disestablishment  and  registration  when  the 
question  is  whether  law  or  murder  shall  reign  in  Ireland,  is 
fatally  marked  for  impotence  and  effacement.  Not  even  if 
Sir  GEORGE  can  persuade  this  particular  constituency  that 
to-day  is  not  to-chiy,  but  the  day  before  yesterday,  will  he 


obliterate  the  impression  which  his  late  course  of  vacillation 
and  of  incompetence  has  produced— a  course  which  has  at 
once  puzzled  his  personal  friends  and  delighted  his  political 
enemies. 


WHITEHALL  AND  PARLIAMENT  STREET. 

THE  Rejiort  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  early 
in  the  present  Session  to  consider  the  Admiralty  and 
War  Office  plans  and  proposals  has  been  issued.  The 
fact  comes  out  pretty  clearly  that  it  was  the  business,  or  the 
pleasure,  of  the  Committee  to  consider  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  members,  and 
after  examining  a  few  witnesses  the  proceedings  resolved 
themselves  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  a 
report  brought  up  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  David  Plunket, 
or  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  was  to  be  adopted. 
In  the  result  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  scheme  was  negatived 
by  a  large  majority,  the  last  of  the  divisions,  in  fact, 
showing  only  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Dillwyn  on 
one  side  and  the  other  members,  to  the  number  of  eight, 
against  them.  Considering  that  the  plan  fostered  and  pro- 
moted by  the  late  Government  was  on  trial  before  the 
Committee,  this  division  indicates  practical  unanimity.  Only 
those  members  of  the  Committee  who  were  more  or  less 
pledged  beforehand  to  the  design  of  Messrs.  Leeming  & 
Leeming  are  against  the  decision  of  the  majority.  Mr. 
Plunket's  Report,  as  carried,  may  be  briefly  summarized. 
The  old  Admiralty  and  War  Office  are  not  to  be  demolished. 
The  plans  prepared  for  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  are  not  to  be 
carried  out.  A  large  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  existing 
Admiralty  buildings,  and  what  will  be  strictly  speaking  a 
new  War  Office  will  be  erected  at  no  great  distance.  The 
Spring  Gardens  site  will  be  sold,  except  such  parts  of  it  as 
may  be  needful  for  the  additions  to  the  Admiralty  and  for 
opening  the  Mall  into  Charing  Cross.  The  weak  part  of 
the  Report  is  its  indefiniteness.  It  relates,  in  fact,  almost 
entirely  to  the  question  of  provision  for  the  Admiralty ; 
the  War  Office  question  is  shelved  for  the  present ;  and  it 
makes  no  suggestion  as  to  the  place  where  it  should  be  situ- 
ated, except  that  it  should  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Admiralty.  These  conclusions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
huge  building  proposed  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  will  pro- 
bably be  received  by  the  general  public  with  satisfaction.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  us  that  to  build  in  so  central  and 
conspicuous  a  situation  a  gigantic  palace,  whose  size  rather 
than  its  design  would  be  its  chief  claim  to  consideration,  was 
a  mistake ;  and  any  doubts  that  might  have  been  aroused 
by  the  unquestionable  skill  with  which  Messrs.  Leeming 
had  approached  the  questions  of  elevation  and  plan  are  set 
at  rest  by  the  draft  Report  submitted  to  the  Committee 
by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  promptly  rejected.  Messrs. 
Leemixg's  huge  buildings  would  have  been  wholly  wanting 
in  architectural  proportion,  a  quality  which  seems  to  have 
become  extinct  in  our  schools  of  design  ;  and,  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  it,  they  were  to  be  ornamented  with  rows  of 
handsome  columns  and  pilasters,  somewhat  like  those  on 
Inigo  Jones's  chapel  in  Whitehall.  But  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
in  his  rejected  Report  proposed  to  do  away  with  these  and 
other  similarly  extraneous  ornaments,  thus  depriving  the 
design  of  its  chief,  and  indeed  only,  outward  merit.  An 
economy  of  59,000^.  was  to  be  effected  "  by  reducing  the 
"  towers  and  omitting  the  columns  from  the  wall  decora- 
"  tions."  The  Committee  have  accepted  this  suggestion, 
and  have  carried  it  a  little  further.  They  have  omitted  the 
whole  building. 

Another  very  important  question,  relating  in  part  to  the 
same  site,  was  before  Mr.  Courtney,  as  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means,  on  Monday  hist.  It  was  brought  forward  as 
the  preamble  to  an  unopposed  Bill.  By  this  scheme  a  new 
street  is  to  start  from  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices  in  Parliament  Street,  and,  extending  across  a 
space  behind  King  Street,  now  covered  with  ruins  and 
hedged  in  with  unsightly  hoardings,  is  to  cross  Great 
George  Street,  and  follow  the  line  of  Little  George  Street, 
which  of  course  will  be  greatly  widened,  to  the  Broad 
Sanctuary,  near  Westminster  Hospital.  Parliament  Street 
will  lie  doubled  in  width,  and  poor  old  King  Street  will  be 
utterly  abolished.  Sentimentally  speaking,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  dread  these  other  changes.  They  may  do  harm  to 
existing  buildings,  and  they  certainly  obliterate  interesting 
sites.  Then  the  weary  battle  of  the  styles  will  have  to  be 
fought  over  as  to  the  buildings  to  be  placed  midway  between 
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somo  of  our  best  and  worst  examples  of  *  iothic,  and  some  of 
our  best  and  worst  examples  of  Renascence.  Tho  architect 
who  can  design  what  will  bo  in  harmony,  or  even  in 
picturesque  contrast,  with  the  Chapel  at  Whitehall  and  the 
Government  offices,  on  tho  ono  hand,  and  with  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  Westminster  Hospital  on  tho  other,  will 
deserve  all  our  admiration  ;  but  ho  will  have  to  outdo  any 
thing  that  would  be  likely  to  find  favour  with  Mr.  Shaw 

LeFEVRE. 


WELSH  TITHES. 

IT  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  a  body  of  Welsh 
farmers  should  be  puzzled  by  the  perfectly  true  state- 
ment that  their  landlords  of  Christchurch  are  a  lay  and  not 
an  ecclesiastical  Corporation.  They  "  fail  to  see  what  is  to 
"  be  gained  "  by  the  use  of  a  legal  and  accurate  designation 
in  preference  to  their  own  conjectural  description.  If  the 
tithe-owner  whose  claim  they  dispute  were  a  trustee  or  a 
mortgagee  in  possession,  they  might  with  equal  reason  com- 
plain that  his  title  was  set  out  in  technical  language.  The 
Dean  of  Ciiristciiurch,  in  reminding  them  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  lay  Corporation,  may  perhaps  only  have  in- 
tended to  correct  a  loose  and  incorrect  phrase.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  possible  that  he  may  have  purposely  suggested 
the  distinction  between  ordinary  and  impropriated  tithes. 
Great  or  small  tithes  belonging  to  a  parochial  incumbent 
are  popularly  regarded  as  a  form  of  salary  for  services  ren- 
dered. In  some  parts  of  England,  and  still  more  commonly 
in  Wales,  the  great  tithes  passed  into  the  possession  of  abbeys 
and  other  religious  foundations.  When  the  property  of 
the  monasteries  and  convents  was  confiscated  at  the  Refor- 
mation, the  impropriated  tithes  shared  the  fate  of  other 
monastic  possessions.  In  many  cases  they  passed  into  private 
hands ;  and  another  portion  belongs  to  colleges,  chapters,  and 
other  lay  or  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Where  revenues 
arising  from  tithes  are  saddled  with  a  legal  or  moral  trust, 
the  parishes  in  which  they  arise  have,  for  the  most  part, 
no  beneficial  interest  in  the  fund.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Christchurch  might  have  held,  and  perhaps  actually  hold, 
land  in  North  Wales  by  a  similar  tenure.  If  so,  their 
tenants  would  have  neither  more  nor  less  claim  to  indulgence 
than  if  they  held  under  private  owners.  The  alienation  of 
tithes  from  their  original  destination  may  be  a  subject  for 
regret ;  but  the  wrong,  if  any,  has  been  obliterated  by  long 
prescription.  The  tenant-farmers  who  actually  pay  the 
tithes  have  voluntarily  contracted  with  their  landlords  to 
be  the  channels  of  payment.  If  they  had  not  become  liable 
to  the  tithe,  their  rents  would  have  been  increased  by  the 
same  amount;  and,  if  they  are  entitled  to  any  abatement  on 
equitable  grounds,  they  ought  to  apply  to  the  other  party 
to  their  bargain.  Some  landlords  in  England  and  in  Wales 
have  paid  the  tithes  by  voluntary  arrangement,  without 
the  smallest  pretence  to  exceptional  liberality. 

The  substitution  of  a  com  rent  for  a  fixed  money  pay- 
ment has,  as  the  Dean  of  Christchurch  states,  reduced 
the  rent  charge  for  the  present  year  as  it  was  valued  at 
the  time  of  commutation  by  12J  per  cent.,  and  a  further 
diminution  will  take  place  for  two  or  three  years  to  come. 
The  landowner,  and  perhaps  the  tithe-owner,  will  in  many 
cases  make  a  reasonable  allowance  to  the  tenant ;  but  it  is 
intolerable  that  the  debtor  should,  in  the  Irish  fashion, 
assess  his  own  liability.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the 
malcontents  have  listened  to  the  teaching  of  Davitt,  who 
some  time  ago  undertook  a  mission  to  propagate  Socialism 
and  spoliation  in  Wales.  Some  of  the  beneficed  clergy  have 
submitted  to  their  demands  through  utter  inability  to  resist. 
The  dissatisfied  farmers  find  it  more  difficult  to  dictate  to 
powerful  and  wealthy  Corporations,  such  as  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christchurch  ; 
but  they  are  encouraged  in  their  resistance  to  legal  demands 
by  some  of  the  Welsh  members,  and  more  effectively  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  refusal  to  express  even  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  lawless  violence.  The  more  turbulent  Noncon- 
formist ministers  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  agitators 
for  the  seizure  of  property  which  is  partly  owned  by  the 
Church.  In  position  and  in  temper  they  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Irish  priests,  but  they  differ  from  them 
so  far,  that  they  take  the  initiative  in  promoting  discontent, 
while  the  Irish  clergy  arc  often  compelled  or  induced  to 
follow  the  impulse  of  their  flocks.  The  lay  and  clerical 
demagogues  feel  that  they  may  have  little  time  to  lose,  as 
their  supposed  grievance  will  be  completely  redressed  if  the 
Bill  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords  should  become 


law.  Tho  landowners  urn  not  altogether  satisfied  willi  its 
provisions,  but  it  leaves  tho  tenant  without  a  pretext  for 
complaint.  For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  tho  relief  of  t  ho 
occupier  from  liability  will  be  unacceptable  to  demagogues. 

Tho  Government  has  determined  to  issue  a  Commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  serious  disturbances  at  Mochdro,  on  t  in- 
north  coast  of  Wales.  The  agitators  affect  to  assume  that 
the  conduct  of  tho  police  is  to  be  the  principal  subject  of 
investigation.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  statements 
of  eager  partisans  as  to  any  alleged  excess  of  vigour  on  the 
part  of  the  police.  Any  ground  of  complaint  which  may  pos- 
sibly exist  leaves  untouched  the  question  of  the  riots.  The 
ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  mob  may  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
aggerated ;  it  can  scarcely  have  been  imagined  or  invented. 
The  result  will  show  whether  tho  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission was  necessary  or  judicious.  In  ordinary  cases  the 
most  efficient  mode  of  inquiry  into  lawless  and  violent  acts 
is  a  trial  before  the  proper  tribunal,  but  perhaps  there  may 
in  the  disturbed  parts  of  North  Wales  be  a  difficulty  in  em- 
panelling an  upright  and  impartial  jury.  A  Commissioner 
will  be  impartial,  and  he  will  not  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
unscrupulous  witnesses.  The  latest  precedent  for  such  a 
Commission  was  furnished  on  the  occasion  of  the  riots  at 
Belfast.  Although  an  English  judge  conducted  the  inquiry, 
the  result  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  In  that  case  it  was 
certain  that  both  parties  were  in  the  wrong.  The  Welsh 
rioters  were  undoubtedly  the  offenders,  as  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  bailiffs,  who  were  scandalously  ill- 
treated,  faithfully  discharged  their  duty.  It  appears  to  be 
uncertain  whether  the  Commissioner  is  to  inquire  generally 
into  the  causes  of  the  disturbance,  and  into  the  general  con- 
dition of  North  Wales.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  a 
judicial  functionary  ought  to  be  instructed  to  enter  into 
questions  connected  with  tithes.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  authority  for  the  preference  of  the  more  ambitious 
kind  of  inquiry.  More  than  forty  years  ago  the  Rebecca 
riots  in  South  Wales  caused  the  appointment  of  a  strong 
Commission,  of  which  one  member,  Sir  G.  K.  Richards, 
still  survives.  Although  the  mischievous  organization  of 
the  Rebeccaites  has  been  since  revived  at  intervals,  the 
measures  which  gave  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  produced  an  immediate  pacification.  Parlia- 
ment conceded  to  the  Welsh  farmers  a  large  reduction  in 
the  number  of  turnpike- gates.  It  would  be  less  easy 
to  deal  as  summarily  with  the  question  of  tithes.  The 
Children  of  Rebecca,  as  they  called  themselves,  drew  up  a 
schedule  of  ten  or  twelve  demands,  including  the  proposed 
removal  of  turnpikes.  One  item  in  the  list  may  serve  as  a 
model  for  malcontents  in  want  of  a  grievance.  A  certain 
Act  of  Parliament  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rebeccaites, 
an  excellent  Act ;  but  they  much  feared  that  some  wicked 
men  would  procure  its  repeal.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone's  visit 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  Welsh  admirers  will  approve 
of  any  decision  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

One  reason  against  a  roving  or  general  inquiry  is  that  it 
might  seem  to  involve  a  recognition  of  the  so-called  nationality 
of  Wales.  The  Rebecca  agitation  was  directed  against  an 
inconvenience  which  was  strictly  local.  In  hill  districts 
with  numerous  streams  and  rivers  and  a  scanty  population, 
the  turnpike  tolls  had  constituted  an  exceptional  burden. 
Redress  was  afforded  by  Parliament,  not  because  the  com- 
plainants spoke  a  different  language,  but  on  the  ground  of 
peculiar  circumstances  which  admitted  of  special  relief. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between  the  incidence 
of  tithes  in  Wales  and  their  operation  in  England.  In  both 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  occupying  tenant  is  exempt  from 
the  charge,  unless  he  has  by  express  contract  assumed  the 
liability  which  attaches  to  the  landlord.  It  is  true  that  the 
rent-charge  may  be  recovered  by  distress  j  but  the  law  ex- 
pressly provides  for  the  deduction  from  the  rent  of  any  such 
compulsory  payment.  The  comparative  merits  of  various 
schemes  for  the  readjustment  of  the  burden  have  been  of 
late  fully  discussed  and  carefully  considered.  The  Govern- 
ment has  embodied  in  a  Bill  the  remedies  which  seem  to  it 
practicable  and  expedient.  It  would  be  an  anomalous  proceed- 
ing to  wait  till  one  or  more  Commissioners  have  reported  on 
a  question  which  assumes  an  identical  form  in  England  and 
in  Wales.  If,  as  many  competent  judges  believe,  voluntary 
or  compulsory  redemption  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  presents 
the  only  adequate  solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  try  the  experiment  in  a  corner  of  the  kingdom, 
while  tithe-owners  and  tithepayeis  elsewhere  continued 
their  present  mutual  relations.  There  were  reasons  for 
dealing  separately  with  the  South- Eastern  counties,  because 
J  the  extraordinary  tithe  which  formed  a  partial  exception  to 
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the  principle  of  the  Commutation  Act  affects  certain  crops 
which  are  rarely  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
t i t lies  in  Wales  have  absolutely  no  distinctive  character,  and 
the  rent-charge  is  calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  rest 
of  England.  The  outrages  which  have  disgraced  a  portion 
of  the  Principality  have  probably  local  promoters.  A  Com- 
mission  may  suggest  sound  or  plausible  explanations  of 
the  readiness  of  some  Welsh  farmers  to  copy  Irish  models. 
It  will  be  easier  to  propound  a  theory  than  to  provide  a 
remedy.  The  tendency  of  disorder  to  spread  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  part  which  the  labourers  have  taken  iu 
the  recent  riots.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  payments 
which  may  be  required  from  landlords  or  from  tenants,  nor 
would  they  profit  to  the  extent  of  a  farthing  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  rent-charge,  yet  they  have  acted  as  scouts,  and 
they  have  shared  in  the  assaults  on  the  officers  of  the  law. 
As  they  have  no  intelligible  motive  for  breaking  the  law, 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  act  under  the  influence  of 
the  demagogues  who  organize  the  disturbance.    If  a  Com- 

DO  C 

missioner  should  satisfy  himself  of  their  grounds  of  action, 
he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  devise  a  remedy. 


THE  JUBILEE  YACELT  RACE. 

THE  Jubilee  yacht  race  is  an  agreeable  one,  to  write 
about ;  for  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  it  to 
quarrel  over,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  these  contests. 
The  prize  was  great  (a  thousand  guineas  for  the  winner, 
and  gold  medals  all  round  are  nice  things),  and  the  occa- 
sion was  exceptional ;  but  in  other  respects  it  was  a  very 
ordinary  affair.  It  differed  from  other  races  maiuly  as  the 
Alderman's  two  puddings  differed  from  the  one  which  had 
formerly  smoked  upon  his  board — there  was  more  of  the 
Bame  thing.  Incident  there  was  none  to  speak  of,  unless 
the  collision,  which  one  of  the  parties  to  the  meeting  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  complain  of,  was  an  exception.  The 
endless  talk  of  yachting  men  about  yachts  may  be  enriched 
by  the  story  of  the  Norham  Castle  (s.s.),  starting  out  to 
see  the  race  laden  with  sightseers  who  paid  well  for  the 
chance,  and  who  saw  nothing.  Even  this  is  not  a  startling 
matter.  It  is  much  what  might  have  been  expected  to  happen. 
The  absence  of  incident  from  the  race  must  be  rather  a 
disappointment  to  the  yachting  men  who  thought  the  course 
too  long  and  too  risky.  To  the  mere  landsman  this  opinion 
of  theirs  sounds  a  trifle  pusillanimous.  A  voyage  round 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  tolerably  well  known, 
1  not  ill  lighted,  does  not  sound  like  a  very  daring  feat, 
particularly  when  the  time  chosen  is  the  month  of  June. 
But  perhaps  the  objection  was  that  the  course  was  not  fitted 
for  a  fair  racing  trial.  It  was  too  long  and  too  tiresome, 
and  offered  too  many  chances  of  luck  to  the  slower  boats. 
Here  the  landsman  is  again  inclined  to  think  that  these 
considerations  only  made  it  the  better  race  ;  but  the  yacht- 
ing man  has  his  own  point  of  view,  and  will  explain  it  at 
length  to  whomsoever  will  listen.  Only  those  who  have 
tried  know  at  what  length  the  yachting  man  can  explain. 

The  race  has  the  further  merit  of  having  proved  nothing 
at  all.  The  favourite  won,  and  the  rest  were  nowhere, 
which  was  much  what  everybody  expected.  At  the  end  of 
the  contest  it  is  as  clear  as  it  was  before  that  the  Genesta 
is  a  better  boat  than  any  of  her  ten  competitors.  She  showed 
Sae  could  go  1.560  miles  in  288  hours — or  on  an  average 
]  -s  than  six  miles  an  hour— in  weather  very  favourable  to 
fa  raelf.  Her  log  is  not  exciting  reading.  It  will  have 
nearly  as  many  readers  as  Lord  Hartington's  speech  at 
Manchester,  and  probably  be  quite  as  much  discussed ;  but 
nevertheless  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  gives  a  lively  notion 
of  what  the  part  of  Gulliver's  Travels  which  was  suppressed 
by  his  judicious  editor  must  have  been.  "  Wo  gybed 
"  several  times,  and  sighted  Buchan  Ness  Light  on  the 
"  port  bow  at  .10.45  •'•M->"  or>  "  a*-  6.0  p.m.  we  were  off 
Mount  Hecla,  wind  and  sea  increasing  so  much  that  we 
t;  hauled  down  one  reef  and  stowed  our  balloon  foresail,"  is 
1hr'  sort  of  entry  which  prevails.  It  is  a  piece  of  luck  to 
hear  that  we  "  Passed  close  to  a  sun-fish,  and  afterwards 
'•  nearly  ran  over  a  dead  whale."  Is  this  the  kind  of 
adventure  which  fills  the  yachting  man's  log?  It  is  not 
much  to  hear  about,  and  one  wonders  what  the  very  tarry 
]  1  -ons  who  handle  the  coasting  craft  or  the  crews  of  the 
herring  boats  have  to  say  about  it.  Really  being  out  in  all 
soils  of  weather  very  hard  at  work,  and  in  boats  not 
built  for  comfort,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  cruising 
along  in  a  beautiful  June  in  a  species  of  floating  villa. 


And  yet  to  judge  from  the  adjectives  applied  to  the  skipper, 
mates,  and  crew  of  the  winning  yacht,  it  would  appear 
that  this  holiday  sailing  is  an  almost  heroic  business.  They 
are  praised  as  highly  as  if  they  had  discovered  America,  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  so  very  difficult  to  sail  a  boat  built  to  be 
swift  and  easy  to  handle  through  perfectly  well-known 
waters  in  calm  weather.  The  yachting  man  is  a  person  to 
be  envied.  He  not  only  sails  about  with  every  comfort 
around  him  in  summer,  and  on  beautiful  coasts,  but  when 
he  comes  back  he  is  exceedingly  proud  of  himself,  of  his 
cutter,  and  his  skipper,  all  for  doing  what  thousands  of 
fishermen  and  coasters  do  yearly,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
under  very  different  circumstances.  Yachting  is  by  general 
confession  a  standing  proof  of  the  Englishman's  love  of  the 
sea,  but  it  would  seem  that  this  passion  is  combined  in  the 
yachting  man  with  no  small  regard  for  his  comfort,  and  an 
immense  respect  for  his  own  merits.  His  extreme  and 
loudly  expressed  satisfaction  with  himself  has,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  caused  some  persons  who  do  not  usually  take  an 
absorbing  interest  in  yachting  to  hear  of  the  Thistle's  doings 
with  exceptional  pleasure.  Whether  this  new  conqueror  is 
built  on  an  American  model  or  not  is,  it  seems,  doubtful ; 
but  what  is  beyond  question  is  that  she  differs  from  the 
type  of  boat  declared  to  be  best  by  the  proudful  yacht  clubs. 
She  was  avowedly  meant  to  be  at  least  an  approximation 
to  American  notions.  She  comes  South  and  beats  every- 
thing. Now,  that  being  so,  it  appears  that  our  yachting 
friends  have  not  been  so  much  in  the  right  as  they  thought, 
and  it  is  always  an  agreeable  thing  to  hear  that  our  fellow- 
man  (especially  our  self-sufficient  fellow-man)  is  in  the 
wrong.  Let  us  hope  the  Thistle  takes  the  America  Cup. 
It  will  be  very  good  for  the  soul  of  the  Americans  if  she 
does,  and  also  for  the  soul  of  the  yacht  clubs  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  There  will  perhaps  be  less  boasting  on  both 
sides  if  that  event  happens — which  is  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  OLYMPUS. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Gladstone  goes  on  with 
his  opportune  studies  of  Homeric  religion.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  be  certain,  though  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
guess,  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  driving  at.  He  seems  to 
want  to  show  that  the  characters  of  Athene  and  Apollo  in 
Homer  come  from  "  sources  which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of 
"  the  traditions  most  commonly  explored  for  the  elucidation 
"  of  the  Greek  mythology."  What  can  this  mean  1  Is  Mr. 
Gladstone  harking  back  to  the  old  idea  of  a  tradition,  pre- 
served by  the  Hebrews,  and  from  them  borrowed  somehow 
by  the  Greeks  ?  If  there  is  one  person  less  like  a  Hebrew 
conception  of  the  divine  than  another,  that  person  might 
seem  to  be  Athene.  She  is  a  jealous  goddess,  and  her 
jealousy,  her  motive  all  through  the  Iliad,  is  the  spretai 
injuria  formal.  She  has  no  mother,  her  birth  was  peculiar. 
Zeus,  having  heard  that  his  wife  Metis  would  bear  a  child 
greater  than  himself,  induced  Metis  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  fly,  and  then  swallowed  her.  Soon  after  Athene  was  born 
out  of  his  head.  This  has  not  a  very  Hebrew  look.  The  vieux 
true  of  the  transformation  and  swallowing  comes  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  in  the  adventures  of  Taliesin  in  Wales, 
and  in  Puss  in  Boots.  Homer  does  not  tell  the  tale,  but  it 
is  manifestly  ancient  and  barbarous.  "  Ex  antiquissimis 
"  mythis  est  Metis  a  Jove  deglutita.  Antiquitatem  arguit 
"  ipsa  figmenti  cruda,  indigesta,  et  agrestis  indoles,"  says 
C.  H.  Heyne  very  sensibly.  One  authority  is  the  Scholiast 
on  Hesiod  {Theoijony,  885).  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  of 
the  birth  of  Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  says  "  such  are 
"  the  lofty  ascriptions  of  Homer  to  this  transcendent  god- 
"  dess."  To  us  the  "  ascriptions  "  (about  which  Homer, 
with  his  usual  good  taste,  says  as  little  as  possible)  seem 
far  from  lofty.  This  kind  of  birth-myth  is  found  in 
Scandinavia,  in  Mangaia,  in  Algonkin  fable,  in  Buddhist 
myth,  and,  oddly  enough,  in  Old  Irish  versions  of  the  story 
of  the  Gospel.  We  know  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Semitic 
regions,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  thinking  of  them  as  "  beyond 
"  the  limits  of  the  traditions  most  commonly  explored  for 
"  the  elucidation  of  Greek  mythology."  But  perhaps  he  is 
thinking  of  Welsh,  or  Old  Irish,  or  Mangaian  tales,  which 
certainly  are  not  commonly  explored  for  the  elucidation  of 
Creek  mythology. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  method  is  to  interrogate  Homer,  and 
nobody  else,  except  Liddell  and  Scott,  to  whom  he  goes 
[  with  some  naivete  for  etymologies.    Not  that  the  etymo- 
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fogies  of  these  friends  of  youth  aro  worso  than  other  people's. 
Still,  if  we  are  to  begin  etymologizing,  we  can  hardly  oonlino 
ourselves  to  the  researches  of  Liddull  and  Soott.  For 
example,  Preller  is  as  certain  that  Tritoijrnria  means 
••  water  born"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  can  be  that  it  means 
•!  born  from  tlio  head,"  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  dispute 
on  the  subject.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  method  of  interpreting 
Homer  out  of  Homer  alone  cannot  properly  be  applied  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  myths,  names,  and  characters  of  the 
gods.  Homer  manifestly  purified  Greek  legend,  as  Pro- 
fessor Jebb  shows  in  his  Introduction  to  Homer.  We  havo 
still  plenty  of  the  older  stuff  from  which  Homer  extracted 
his  gold,  and  very  queer  stuff  it  is.  We  cannot  take  the 
Homeric  Athene  in  all  her  glory  as  "  the  chosen  im- 
"  personation  of  ordered  mental  force,"  and  argue  back  to 
the  opinion  that  this  pure  conception  came  into  the  Greek 
world  from  a  source  still  more  pure.  Rather  we  must  argue 
that  Homer  elevated  a  deity  at  first  much  less  divine  into 
the  clear  spiritual  air.  She  carries  the  aegis.  Did  this 
originally  mean  that  she  shared  the  attributes  of  supreme 
Zeus  ;  or  is  she  an  "  Air-goddess,"  with  the  black  buckler  of 
the  storm-cloud ;  or  was  she  a  goat,  the  Totem  of  the  Goat- 
tribe,  and  introduced  by  ^Egeus  ("  goat-man ")  on  the 
Acropolis,  where  goats  might  not  be  sacrificed  on  her 
altars  ?  These  problems  have  to  be  worked  out,  or  noticed 
at  least,  before  one  can  get  seriously  to  work  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Athene.  We  do  not  marvel  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  neither  time  nor  taste  for  such  questions,  that  may 
be  beyond  conjecture.  But  the  time  given  to  an  ex- 
amination of  Athene  in  Homer  as  an  isolated  pheno- 
menon, with  a  mysterious  birth  in  regions  vaguely  hinted 
at,  is  wasted  time  for  science.  But  these  studies  curiously 
illustrate  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  character  and  methods ; 
his  way  of  scrutinizing  the  epics  as  if  they  were  bills 
under  discussion ;  his  thorough  belief  that  Homer  had  a 
deep  purposeful  meaning  in  every  ritual  epithet  or  tradi- 
tional formula  far  older  than  Homer  ;  his  tendency  to 
suspect  inconvenient  passages  of  being  interpolations.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  rather  unpoetical  style  is  also  conspicuous.  He 
is  not  quite  so  matter  of  fact  as  Mr.  Grote.  Telling  in  his 
own  way  the  beautiful  tale  of  Tyro,  who  "  loved  a  river,  the 
"  divine  Enipeus,  far  the  fairest  of  the  floods  that  flow  upon 
"  the  earth,"  Mr.  Guote  observes  that  she  "  frequented  the 
"  banks  assiduously,  and  there  the  god  Poseidon  found 
"  means  to  indulge  his  passion  for  her."  It  sounds  as  if 
Tyeo  were  charged  with  "  loitering  "  and  "  molesting " 
Enipeus.  These  are  lengths  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
not  go,  but  he  has  a  vision  of  Athene  running  some 
one  in.  "Athene  takes  into  her  own  hands  the  police 
"  of  Olympos";  and  why  is  it  Olympos,  if  Calypso  is 
"Calupso"?  This  peculiar  spelling  would  have  irritated 
the  poet  who  makes  Calypso  rhyme  to  "The  oars  of 
the  lthacan  dip  so."  Again,  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that 
Apollo  "  has  an  outfit  of  Olympian  offices,"  as  if  AroLLO 
were  an  outfitter,  with  a  contract  to  do  the  upholstery  of 
some  Olympian  Downing  Street.  As  to  "  the  other  note 
"  set  upon  Olympian  personages  generally,  of  sexual  sus- 
"  ceptibility  manifested  mainly  by  human  progeny,"  does 
Mr.  Gladstone  mean  that  the  Gods  were  amorous?  And, 
if  he  does,  why  does  he  say  that  this  trait  "  does  not  appear 
"to  be  found  in  Apollo" — quite  a  notorious  flirt  1  Mr. 
Gladstone's  great  exploit  is  the  discovery  of  a  Greek  word 
for  the  process  by  which  Jekyll  became  Hyde  ;  it  is  "a 
"  complete  metastoicheiosis,  as  far  as  feature  and  general 
"  appearance  are  concerned."  With  all  these  peculiarities, 
which  prevent  the  large  mass  of  mythologists  from  learning 
much  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  labours,  his  knowledge  of  the 
Homeric  texts  and  his  industry  in  comparing  them  within 
his  limits  prove  real  diligence  and  remarkable  intellectual 
"  detachment." 


THE  POLICE  AND  THE  JUBILEE. 

VERY  one  is  full  of  admiration  for  the  conduct  of  the 
-Li  police  on  Jubilee  Day.  But  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
men  are  like  probity.  They  have  empty  praise  in  abund- 
ance. But  their  purses  are  no  fuller  than  before.  The 
City  Police  are,  we  believe,  to  have  a  small  gratuity,  pre- 
sumably on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  James  Eraser. 
Sir  Chaeles  Warren  might  find  the  Home  Office  and 
the  Treasury  less  disposed  to  be  liberal  than  the  Cor- 
poration, which  has  various  motives  for  generosity.  If 
so,  some  form  of  public  subscription  might  perhaps  be 
sanctioned.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  desirable  to  reward  people, 
constables  or  otherwise,  for  doing  their  duty.    The  police 


are  paid  for  keeping  order  in  the  streets,  and  if  in  ordinary 
times  they  keep  it,  there  is  an  cud  of  the  matter.  But 
Jubilees  and  Jubilee  crowds  aro  not  so  frequent  that  there 
is  much  danger  of  creating  a  precedent,  The  Jubilee  of 
GEORGE  III.  was  celebrated  twenty  years  before  tlio  creation 
of  the  new  police  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  long  before  tho 
next  Jubilee  the  origin  of  tho  word  "  peeler  "  may  havo 
faded  into  oblivion.  It  is  true  that  the  labours  of  the 
police  last  week  were  materially  lightened  by  our  own  ex- 
cellent behaviour.  We  all  comported  ourselves  with  such 
remarkable  decorum  in  the  streets  of  London  that  wo 
have  been  congratulating  each  other  on  tho  phenomenon 
ever  since.  But  still,  as  the  poet  of  Punch  reminds  tho 
world,  the  policeman  had  a  great  deal  to  do  on  that  sunny 
and  windy  day.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  ever  since. 
There  has  been  quite  a  series  of  events  to  which  the  generic 
term  "  public  rejoicing  "  may  be  applied  without  too  great  a 
deviation  from  the  truth,  and  at  most  of  them  the  police 
have  more  or  less  actively  assisted.  The  force  comes  in  for 
plenty  of  abuse  in  these  days.  During  the  last  fortnight 
they  have  appeared  at  their  best,  and  may  be  favourably 
compared  with  any  similar  body  in  the  world.  One  little 
incident  out  of  many  may  perhaps  be  recorded  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  multifarious  duties  which  they  discharged  on 
the  21st.  A  horse  in  one  of  the  foreign  sovereigns'  car- 
riages got  its  leg  over  the  pole,  and  was  beginning  to  kick 
in  an  alarming  manner,  when  a  policeman  firmly  seized  the 
leg  and  held  it  down  until  the  animal  could  be  unharnessed. 
It  was  a  simple  thing  to  do,  and  perhaps  a  small  thing. 
But  it  happened  to  be  exactly  the  right  thing,  and  being 
done  at  exactly  the  right  time,  it  probably  saved  limbs,  if 
not  lives. 

The  police  have  suffered  a  good  deal  lately  from  false 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Certain  Irish  members 
are  in  the  habit  of  asking  the  Home  Secretary,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  whether  the  police  are  to  receive  extra 
pay  for  an  all-night  sitting,  or  some  equally  foolish  and 
avoidable  performance,  for  which  the  questioner  is  some- 
times more  or  less  responsible.  Mr.  Gent-Davis,  who 
has  not  the  excuse  of  being  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner, 
wanted  to  know  the  other  day  what  right  "  Mr.  Com- 
"  missioner  Warren  "  had  to  send  some  policemen  to 
do  duty  in  Hyde  Park.  In  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Matthews  not  unnaturally  becomes  rather  tart,  and  de- 
clines to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  authority  of  tho 
Chief  Commissioner.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  official  would  wish  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  national  testimonial.  Sir  Charles  Warren  him- 
self has  more  than  justified  his  selection  by  Mr.  Childers  to 
succeed  Sir  Edmund  Henderson.  But  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner cannot  be  everywhere,  and  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
force  has  been  above  praise.  They  have  had  long  hours 
and  hard  work,  trying  to  the  patience  and  the  temper.  On 
the  evening  of  the  22nd,  when  wheeled  traffic  was  allowed, 
although  the  streets  were  crowded  to  see  the  remains  of 
the  illuminations,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  accidents 
must  have  been  very  great.  No  doubt  an  ordinary  con- 
stable would  prefer  another  Jubilee  to  the  pursuit  of  armed 
burglars  when  he  is  not  armed  himself.  But.  after  all, 
the  less  pleasant  employment  is  mora  within  the  scope 
of  his  engagement.  These  long  hours  of  unexpected  and 
unauthorized  labour  seem  to  deserve  some  substantial  re- 
cognition on  behalf  of  the  public  in  general.  The  ideal  of 
the  Civil  Service,  according  to  Mr.  Laing,  is  that  one  man 
should  do  the  work  of  three,  with  the  salary  of  two.  A 
metropolitan  constable  has  occasionally  to  do  the  work  of 
two  on  the  wages  of  one.  Sir  Charles  Warren  does  not 
consider  that  the  force  under  him  is  sufficiently  manned. 
It  is  not  prudent  to  overwork  the  police;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  most  important  to  keep  them  in  good  humour. 
They  did  their  part  in  the  Jubilee  not  only  well,  but  cheer- 
fully and  heartily.  They  might  have  been  much  less  useful 
and  ubiquitous  without  committing  any  tangible  offence 
against  discipline.  When  at  a  great  national  festival  public 
servants  show  themselves  conspicuously  zealous  for  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  public,  it  is  only  fair  that  their 
behaviour  should  receive  an  appropriate  reward. 


LORD  CHELMSFORD'S  MOTION. 

THAT  the  conversation  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Lord 
Chelmsford's  motion  last  Tuesday  should  have  been 
inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory  was  only  what  was  to  be 
expected,  given  the  extremely  awkward  character  of  the 
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question  he  put  to  the  Ministers.  He.  in  fact,  asked  them 
whether  they  meant  to  act  on  the  advice  of  the  Ordnance 
Commission  and  appoint  some  other  Commission  to  inquire 
into  and  decide  for  once  and  for  all  what  forces  this  country 
ought  to  maintain  and  how  it  can  maintain  them.  To  this 
searching  inquiry  Lord  HARRIS  gave  the  kind  of  answer 
summed  up  by  the  sententious  Spaniard  in  the  jingling  line, 
'•  Yes  and  no,  and  how  do  I  know."  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment thought  the  suggestion  a  good  one.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  think  the  suggestion  altogether  good. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  wait  for  the  other 
Ordnance  Commission's  report.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment did  not  see,  or  understand,  or  know,  or  remember 
anything  to  speak  of.  and  would,  on  the  whole,  prefer  to  do 
nothing  except  hope  that  everything  would  come  round 
and  be  all  square.  Lord  Harris  illustrated  the  difficulty  of 
getting  any  good  out  of  a  Commission  to  fix  a  standard  of 
stores  by  quoting  Sir  C.  Warren's  alterations  in  the  stores 
sent,  him  for  the  Bechuanaland  Commission,  and  Lord 
Wolseley's  need  for  entirely  new  things  before  the  mam- 
moth picnic  could  set  out.  These  things,  he  thought, 
showed  how  hard  it  would  be  to  make  our  minds  up  as  to 
what  we  wanted.  If  he  had  quoted  the  battle  of  Crccy, 
and  the  use  of  plate  armour  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  much  to  the  point.  Nobody 
supposes  that  we  can  prophesy  what  saddles  may  be  needed 
for  irregular  expeditions  in  South  Africa,  or  what  boats  for 
cruises  up  the  Nile.  What  is  asked  is  that  we  should  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  the  stores  and  men  we  require  to 
make  us  safe  in  a  great  European  war.  The  conditions  of 
such  a  struggle  can  be  fairly  well  foreseen,  and  it  could  be 
prepared  for  without  the  exercise  of  any  very  stupendous 
genius.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  a  few  persons  of 
common  sense  should  find  out,  with  some  approach  to  pre- 
cision, what  we  need  and  what  we  actually  have. 

There  is  no  certain  information  to  be  got  at  present  on 
either  of  the  points,  and  perhaps  less  on  the  latter  than 
the  former.  The  authorities  cannot  apparently  agree  as 
to  how  many  tons  of  coal  the  Imjicrieuse  can  carry — 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  enough  thing  to  settle. 
And  this  is  otdy  one  example.  The  same  sort  of  ignorance 
prevails  on  all  sides  as  to  the  actual  number  of  men  and 
amount  of  stores  we  can  dispose  of.  Until  this  fog  is  cleared 
away,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  useless  to  discuss  the  naval  and 
military  situation  of  the  country.  Discussion  is  mere  loose 
talk  in  the  air  without  a  severe  definition  of  terms  to  begin 
with,  and  a  preliminary  definition  of  the  terms  is  exactly 
what  seems  never  to  be  thought  necessary  in  talk  about 
naval  and  military  affairs.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  call  for  a 
sufficient  fleet  until  there  is  some  understanding  as  to  what 
would  be  a  sufficient  fleet?  And  a  dozen  more  questions  of 
the  same  sort  might  be  asked.  The  great  service  which 
such  a  court  of  inquiry  as  Sir  James  Stephen's  Commission 
recommends  and  Lord  Chelmsford  asks  for  would  do  to 
the  country  would  be  to  tell  it  what  it  ought  to  want. 
It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  the  inquiry  were  limited 
to  the  military  side  of  the  subject.  It  ought  to  include 
the  whole  question  of  national  defence  by  sea  and  land, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  same,  since  the  navy  and  the 
army  must  co-operate.  No  great  genius  would  be  re- 
quired to  draw  up  a  list  of  questions  to  be  asked.  What 
number  of  ships  would  be  required  in  a  great  war  ?  How 
much  coal  would  they  need?  Where  ought  it  to  be  put? 
How  many  men  ought  we  to  have  to  stand  on  guard  against 
invasion,  to  reinforce  the  army  of  India  sufficiently,  and  to 
leave  us  two  army  corps  to  go  anywhere,  and  do  anything 
withal?  These  questions,  and  such  as  these,  might  be  put 
by  a  well-chosen  Committee  to  naval  and  military  officers  of 
experience,  and  their  answers  might  then  be  sifted.  When 
the  work  was  done  we  should  have  made  some  approach  to 
knowing  where  we  ought  to  stand.  We  should  not  have 
attained  to  mathematical  certainty,  or  be  able  to  predict  to 
Lord  Harris  precisely  what  material  will  bo  used  to  lino 
the  boots  of  the  next  expedition  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  but 
we  might  get  a  good  practical  working  compromise,  which 
in  these  things  is  enough.  When  we  know  approximately 
what  to  do,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  business  to 
set  about  doing  it. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIGHT. 

IT  has  been  remarked  by  observant  students  of  life  that 
most  "games"  in  which  men  are  wont  to  indulge  to 
each  other's  disadvantage  belong  to  the  order  of  those  which 
"  two  can  play  at."    Vet  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  very 


commonly  this  truth  is  neglected  in  practice.  In  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  it  turns  out  upon  experiment  either 
that  only  one  of  the  two  jiossible  players  is  inclined  to  par: 
ticipate  in  the  game,  or  that  one  of"  them  places  himself  at  a 
disadvantage  by  a  superstitious  adherence  to  rules  which  his 
adversary  defies.  In  cases  of  this  kind  of  course  the  contest 
becomes  so  unequal  that,  after  a  time,  the  more  timid  or 
scrupulous  player  becomes  positively  a  quantitc  negligeable, 
and  the  spectators  actually  get  to  believe  that  it  is  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  his  opponent  should  have  it  all 
to  himself.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  minds  of 
some  weaklings  and  some  wiseacres — and  it  is  surprising  to 
find  how  largely  in  this  particular  matter  these  two  classes 
overlap — the  intensely  interesting  political  contest  known 
as  the  struggle  for  the  Union  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  game 
of  this  unilateral  kind.  Were  it  not  so,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  Anglo-Irish  Separatist  party  were  treated 
in  some  quarters  as  men  in  the  highly  favourable  position 
of  playing  against  nobody  for  a  valuable  stake,  such  sen- 
tences as  Sir  Henry  James  quoted  the  other  night  at  the 
Devonshire  Club  from  Mr,  Bryce  could  never  have  been 
written ;  and  so  obvious  a  retort  as  he  made  to  them 
would  certainly  not  have  struck  so  many  of  his  hearers  as 
in  the  nature  of  a  revelation.  Mr.  Bryce,  whom  nobody 
would  describe  either  as  a  weakling  or  as  a  wiseacre,  but 
who  sometimes  allows  his  wisdom  to  weaken  his  will — Mr. 
Bryce  had  observed  in  print  (five  years  ago,  it  is  true,  as 
he  has  justly  pleaded)  that,  although  Home  Rule  might  be 
a  bad  thing,  the  Irish,  if  they  persisted,  must  win.  "  It 
"  is  only,"  he  wrote,  "a  question  of  their  tenacity";  and 
a  "  tenacity  match,"  we  must  add,  to  complete  the  argu- 
ment, which  without  it  would  be  imperfect  indeed,  is  a 
game  which  only  one  of  the  two  sides,  and  that  one  the 
Irish,  can  play  at. 

That  this  suppressed  premiss  could  be  tacitly  accepted  as 
self-evident  by  a  considerable  number  of  otherwise  rational 
people  would  seem  incredible  had  we  not  plenty  of  proof  on 
all  hands  that  it  is  the  fact.  Of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
persons  professing  "an  opinion"  on  the  Irish  question, 
Mr.  Bryce's  argument  constitutes  the  sole  dialectical  stock- 
in-trade.  It  is  a  question,  they  say,  of  the  tenacity 
of  the  Irish  people ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
That  it  is  also,  or  that  it  ought  to  be,  a  question  of  the 
tenacity  of  the  English  people,  is  a  view  of  the  case  which 
seems  never  to  have  presented  itself  to  them  ;  and  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  Sir  Henry  James's  obvious  reply  to  his  own 
quotation  from  Mr.  Bryce's  article  will  strike  them  as  one 
of  the  happiest  of  happy  thoughts.  We  must,  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  encounter  tenacity  by  tenacity  " ;  and  if  any  of 
his  hearers  at  the  Devonshire  Club  were  disposed  to  regard 
this  observation  as  an  idle  commonplace,  he  has  very  in- 
adequately studied  the  temper  of  the  times.  Of  course  it 
ought  to  be  a  commonplace  of  the  most  platitudinous  de- 
scription ;  but  it  is  not.  It  is  a  vital,  but  neglected,  truth. 
Of  course  you  ought  to  encounter  "  tenacity  by  tenacity  " ; 
but  you  don't.  You  send  your  compliments  to  th6  tenacious 
person  and  say  that,  as  he  seems  to  care  so  very  much 
about  the  object  of  his  demands,  you  cannot  any  longer 
doubt  that  its  concession  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  him,  and  could  not  possibly  result  in  injury  to  yourself. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  political  mode  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  one  which  enjoys  the  high  patronage  even  of  such 
political  philosophers  as  Mr.  Morley  ;  and  while  it  remains 
so,  the  Unionist  speaker,  who  insists  and  enlarges  on  Sir 
Henry  James's  text  at  every  possible  opportunity,  need 
be  under  no  fear  of  wasting  his  words  upon  the  enuncia- 
tion of  truisms.  There  is,  indeed,  a  way  in  which  he 
can  add  to  the  utility  and  practical  influence  of  such 
exhortations.  He  can  appeal  to  the  visible  proofs  of 
their  value,  and  of  the  success  which  attends  the  course 
of  those  who  act  upon  them  with  vigour  and  resolution. 
For  one  such  proof  he  need  not  look  further  than  the 
1  louse  of  Commons,  or  produce  any  other  "  documents " 
than  the  speeches  of  the  Parnellites  ever  since  the  Govern- 
ment have  put  their  foot  down.  The  effect  of  encountering 
tenacity  with  tenacity  in  Parliament  has  been  at  any  rate 
unmistakable.  From  the  moment  when  the  Leader  of  the 
House  announced  that  he  would  move  to  close  the  Com- 
mittee stage  of  the  Crimes  Bill  on  a  certain  day  and  hour 
obstructive  opposition  collapsed.  The  obstructionists  pro- 
tested and  denounced,  of  course  ;  but  they  had  not  enough 
"  go  "  left  in  them  to  divide  on  all  the  amendments  when 
the  hour  of  Closure  arrived,  and,  greatly  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
displeasure,  they  even  declined  to  voto  for  the  amendment 
of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  which  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
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had  specially  commended  to  their  support.  On  tho  similar 
motion  introduced  last  Thursday  night  with  reference  to  tho 
Report  stage  of  tho  Crimes  Bill  they  "  crumpled  up  "  even 
"more  conspicuously  still.  After  dividing  against  Mr.  Smith's 
proposal,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  ioo,  the 
Parnellites  did  not  return  to  their  usual  places.  They  pre- 
ferred to  occupy  the  Gallery  to  the  left  of  tho  Speaker,  and 
to  sit  in  the  seats  reserved  for  Ambassadors,  while  the 
House  went  rapidly  and  cheerfully  through  tho  remaining 
amendments  on  tho  paper,  passed  the  Bill  through  the 
Report  stage,  and  had  its  third  reading  fixed  for  next 
Tuesday.  The  Parnellites  might  have  wasted  two  more 
■working  nights  had  they  chosen  to  return  to  their  places 
and  resume  the  game  of  obstruction.  But  they  had  not 
enough  spirit  left  in  them  to  do  so.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
fight ;  and  though  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  fight  might 
just  as  well  have  been  ended  in  the  same  way  a  month  ago, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  admitted  that  certain  moral 
advantages  arise  out  of  the  very  prolongation  of  the  struggle. 
Tenacity  on  the  Treasury  bench  has  encountered  tenacity 
on  the  benches  below  the  gangway ;  and  the  former  tenacity 
has  got  the  best  of  it. 

It  only  remains  to  display  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
same  quality  in  administering  the  Act  that  has  been  shown 
in  getting  it  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Dillon, 
who  is  always  frankness  itself,  has  informed  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  House  of  what  they  may  expect;  and  it  is,  of 
course,  only  a  "  return  match  "  at  the  game  at  which  two  can 
play.  Whether,  said  Mr.  Dillon,  "  it  took  one  month,  or 
"  two  months,  or  a  single  night  to  pass  the  Bill  through  its 
"  remaining  stages,  the  effect  in  Ireland  would  be  precisely  the 
"  same.  The  troubles  of  the  Government  and  their  followers 
"  in  Ireland  were  only  beginning.  His  party  in  Ireland  would 
"  resist  the  administration  of  this  measure  by  every  means  in 
"  their  power.  As  long  as  the  Irish  people  continued  to  be 
"  represented  in  that  House  the  subject  of  the  Coercion 
"  Bill  would  be  brought  forward  night  after  night,  and  he 
"  might  warn  the  Government  that  it  would  prove  a 
"  torment  and  a  torture  to  them."  Here  is  the  old  as- 
sumption again.  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  friends  are  to  do  the 
torturing  and  tormenting ;  the  Government  are  to  do  the 
suffering,  and  to  be  content  with  that  exclusive  rdle. 
It  will  be  for  them  to  show  Mr.  Dillon  that  they 
object,  and  repudiate  his  "  cast "  of  the  parts.  If  he  and 
his  friends  resist  the  administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland, 
in  the  sense  of  directly  defying  its  injunctions,  they  must 
be  put  in  prison.  If  they  resist  it  indirectly  by  obstruction 
and  unruly  behaviour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  must 
be  silenced  or  suspended.  It  is  not,  Mr.  Dillon  should  be 
at  once  and  emphatically  assured — it  is  not  to  be  all  pulso  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  Irreconcilables,  and  all  vapulo  on  the 
side  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  Queen's  Ministers. 
No  Government  could  ever  be  conducted  on  such  principles 
as  that,  and  Ireland  is  the  last  country  to  which  it  would  be 
fair  to  apply  any  such  irrational  system.  The  mind  of  the 
true  Irish  people  has  been  manifested  plainly  enough  in 
their  reception  of  the  sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Irish  loyalty  itself  has  a  right  to  demand  that  Government 
shall  not  "  knuckle  down  "  to  Irish  disaffection. 


HYDROPHOBIA  UNDER  M.  PASTEUR'S  TREATMENT. 

IN  April  1 886  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  moved  by  a  consideration  of 
the  exceeding  interest  attaching  to  M.  Pasteur's  inquiries  at 
Paris  on  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia,  suggested  in  Parliament 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  (who  was  then  the  head  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board)  the  propriety  of  instituting  an  investigation  of  the 
subject.  This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  then  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  appointed  a  Committee  consisting  of 
the  following  gentlemen  :— Sir  James  Paget  (Chairman),  Dr. 
Lauder  Brunton,  Dr.  George  Fleming,  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Dr. 
Richard  Quain,  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  and  Dr.  J.  Burdon 
Sanderson.  From  that  period  until  the  present  this  Committee, 
admirably  constituted  as  it  is,  has  been  engaged  in  investigating 
this  subject,  and  the  result  is  the  very  remarkable  Report  which 
has  just  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  successor. 

The  line  of  investigation  followed  has  been,  first,  personal 
investigation  by  members  of  the  Committee  into  M.  Pasteur's 
method  of  proceeding  and  its  results.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who,  in  conducting  this  inquiry,  visited  M.  Pasteur, 
testify  to  his  great  courtesy  and  to  that  of  his  assistants,  and 
to  the  candour  with  which  the  entire  subject  was  submitted 
to  their  investigation.  Secondly,  a  series  of  experiments  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Horsley  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   The  experiments  referred  to  show  that,  if  a  dog  or 


a  rabbit  or  other  animal  be  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  and  die  of 
rabies,  a  substance  can  bo  obtained  from  its  spinal  cord  which, 
being  inoculated  into  a  healthy  animal,  will  produce  rabies 
similar  to  that  which  would  follow  from  tho  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal,  or  only  differing  in  non-essential  particulars.  The  rabies 
thus  transmitted  by  inoculation  may  by  similar  inoculations  be 
transmitted  to  a  succession  of  animals — for  example,  rabbits — with 
marked  increase  of  intensity.  But  then  tho  remarkable  fact  presents 
itself  that  the  virus  in  the  spinal  cords  of  rabbits  that  thus  die  of 
inoculated  rabies  may  bo  gradually  so  attenuated  by  drying  tho 
cords  after  a  manner  fully  described  in  the  appendix  attached  to 
this  Report  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  days'  drying,  it  may  be 
injected  into  healthy  rabbits  or  other  animals  without  the  danger 
of  producing  rabies.  And,  by  using  on  each  successive  day  the 
virus  from  a  spinal  cord  dried  during  a  shorter  period  than  that 
used  on  a  previous  day,  an  animal  may  be  made  almost  certainly 
secure  against  rabies,  whether  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  or 
other  animal,  or  from  subcutaneous  inoculation.  The  protection 
from  rabies  thus  secured  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  if  some 
animals  thus  protected  and  if  others  not  protected  be  bitten  by  the 
same  rabid  dog,  none  of  the  first  set  will  die  of  rabies,  and  all  of 
the  second  set  will  so  die.  Remarkable  illustrations  of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report. 
For  example,  six  dogs  having  been  protected  by  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  emulsions  of  spinal  cords  of  rabbits  which  had  died  of 
rabies,  none  of  these  dogs  suffered  from  the  injections  ;  and,  when 
they  were  completed,  the  six  dogs  thus  protected,  and  two  others 
unprotected,  and  some  rabbits  unprotected,  were  made  insensible 
by  ether,  and  were  then  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  or  a  rabid  cat  on  an 
exposed  part.  The  whole  of  the  protected  dogs  remained  free 
from  rabies,  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the  unprotected  animals 
died.  We  quote  a  single  example : — The  protected  dog 
Number  6  was  bitten  on  three  different  occasions  by  a  furiously 
rabid  cat,  then  a  month  subsequently  by  a  furiously  rabid  dog, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  another  month,  by  another  furiously 
rabid  dog.  This  dog  died  ten  weeks  after  being  bitten  for  the 
third  time ;  but  not  of  rabies.  Two  rabbits,  inoculated  by  the 
spinal  cord  from  this  animal,  showed  no  signs  of  rabies  during 
life,  or  when  they  were  killed  several  months  afterwards. 

The  Committee  say  : — "  Then  it  may  hence  be  deemed  certain 
that  M.  Pasteur  has  discovered  a  method  of  protection  from  rabies 
comparable  with  that  which  vaccination  affords  against  infection 
from  smallpox." 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate,"  say  the  reporters,  "  the 
importance  of  the  discovery,  whether  from  its  practical  utility  or 
from  its  application  to  general  pathology."  It  shows  a  method  of 
inoculation  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  already  successfully 
practised  by  M.  Pasteur  in  anthrax,  charbon,  and  swine  plague. 

The  evidence  that  an  animal  may  thus,  by  progressive  inocula- 
tions, be  protected  from  rabies,  suggested  to  M.  Pasteur  that,  if  an 
animal  were  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  the  fatal  influence  of  the  virus 
might  be  prevented  by  a  timely  series  of  progressive  inoculations. 
"He  has  accordingly,"  say  the  Committee,  "in  the  Institution 
established  by  him  in  Paris,  thus  inoculated  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  believed  to  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  animals.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  with  what  amount  of  success  he  has 
done  so.  The  question  might  be  answered  with  numerical  accu- 
racy if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  relative  number  of  cases 
of  hydrophobia  occurring  among  persons  of  whom,  after  being 
similarly  bitten  by  a  really  rabid  animal,  some  were  and  some 
were  not  inoculated.  But  an  accurate  numerical  estimate  of  this 
kind  is  not  possible  for  several  reasons — first,  it  is  often  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  to  ascertain  whether  the  animals  by 
which  persons  were  bitten,  and  which  were  believed  to  be  rabid, 
were  really  so  ;  secondly,  the  probability  of  hydrophobia  occurring 
in  persons  bitten  by  dogs  that  were  certainly  rabid  depends  very 
much  on  the  number  and  character  of  the  bites,  and  whether  they 
are  on  the  face  and  hands  or  on  parts  covered  by  clothes ;  thirdly, 
in  all  cases  the  probability  of  infection  from  bites  may  be  affected 
by  speedy  cauterization  and  excision  of  the  wounded  parts ; 
fourthly,  the  bites  of  different  species  of  animals,  and  even  of 
ditl'erent  dogs,  are  probably,  for  various  reasons,  unequally  dan- 
gerous." 

The  amount  of  uncertainty  due  to  these  and  other  causes  may 
be  expressed  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  among 
persons  who,  being  bitten  by  animals  believed  to  be  rabid,  and 
who  have  not  been  inoculated  or  otherwise  treated,  has  been 
estimated  at  the  rate  of  only  5  per  cent,  in  some  groups  of  cases, 
in  others  at  60  per  cent.,  and  in  others  at  various  intermediate 
rates.  The  mortality  from  bites  of  rabid  wolves,  for  example, 
has  been  in  different  instances  estimated  at  from  30  to  95  per 
cent. 

To  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  influence  of  these  sources  of 
fallacy  in  cases  inoculated  by  M.  Pasteur,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  who  went  to  Paris  requested  him  to  enable  them  to 
investigate  by  personal  inquiry  the  cases  of  some  of  those  who 
had  been  treated  by  him.  He  at  once  assented,  and  the  names  of 
ninety  persons  were  taken  from  his  note-book.  No  selection  was 
made,  except  that  the  names  were  taken  from  his  earliest  cases 
and  from  those  of  persons  living  within  reach  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
St.  Etienne.  The  appendix  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
contain  notes  made  on  the  spot  concerning  all  these  cases,  and 
satisfied  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
M.  Pasteur's  reports.  Surveying,  then,  the  whole  of  these  ninety 
cases,  and  comparing  them  with  an  equal  number  of  unassorted 
cases — i.e.  in  which  the  doubtful  points  above  alluded  to  were 
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more  or  less  present — the  Committee  say,  "  We  believe  that  of 
these  no  less  than  eight  would  have  died  if  they  had  not  been 
inoculated.  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  in  April  and  May  1SS6, 
which  was  at  least  eighteen  weeks  since  the  treatment  of  the  bites, 
not  one  person  had  shown  any  sign  of  hydrophobia,  nor  has  any 
one  of  them  since  died  of  that  disease.  Between  October  1885 
and  the  end  of  the  year  18S6,  M.  Pasteur  inoculated  2,6S2 
persons,  including  127  who  went  from  this  country  (the  whole 
of  these  English  cases  are  described  in  the  appendix)."  Of  the 
whole  number  of  these  cases,  taking  5  per  cent,  as  the  lowest 
estimate  of  those  who  would  have  died  had  they  not  been  pro- 
tected, deaths  would  have  occurred  in  130  cases,  whilst  the  actual 
number  stated  by  M.  Vulpian,  speaking  for  M.  Pasteur,  was  only 
thirty-one,  including  seven  bitten  by  wolves,  in  three  of  whom 
the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  appeared  before  they  could  be 
brought  under  the  intluence  of  treatment.  The  number  of  deaths 
assigned  by  those  who  have  sought  to  prove  the  inutility  of 
Pasteur's  treatment  is  forty  out  of  the  2,6S2  cases. 

The  Committee  hereupon  observe: — "Making  a  fair  allowance 
for  uncertainties  and  other  questions  which  cannot  now  be  settled, 
we  believe  it  sure  that,  excluding  deaths  alter  bites  by  rabid 
wolves,  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  2,682  persons  bitten  by 
other  animals  was  between  1  and  1*2  per  cent. — a  proportion  far 
lower  than  the  lowest  ever  estimated  among  those  not  submitted 
to  M.  Pasteur's  treatment,  showing  even  at  this  lowest  estimate  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  100  lives." 

The  value  of  M.  Pasteur's  method  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
results  obtained  in  certain  groups  of  his  cases.  Of  233  persons 
bitten  by  animals  in  which  rabies  was  proved  either  by  inocula- 
tion from  their  spinal  cords  or  by  the  occurrence  of  rabies  in  other 
animals,  or  persons  bitten  by  tbem,  only  four  died.  Without 
inoculation  it  is  more  than  probable  that  at  least  forty  would  have 
died.  Further  illustrations  of  this  successful  result  is  shown 
among  other  additional  groups  of  cases.  Between  the  end  of  last 
December  and  the  end  of  March,  M.  Pasteur  inoculated  509 
persons  bitten  by  animals  proved  to  be  rabid,  either  by  inoculation 
from  their  spinal  cords,  or  by  the  deaths  of  some  of  those  bitten 
by  them,  or  as  reported  on  by  veterinary  surgeons.  Of  this  number 
only  two  have  died.  One  of  these  was  bitten  by  a  wolf  a  month 
before  inoculation,  and  died  after  only  three  days'  treatment.  If 
we  omit,  say,  one-half  of  these  cases  as  being  too  recent,  the,  other 
250  have  had  a  mortality  of  less  than  1  per  cent.,  instead  of  20  to 
30  per  cent. 

"  From  the  evidence  of  all  these  facts,"  the  Committee  then  say, 
"we  think  it  certain  that  the  inoculations  practised  by  M. 
Pasteur  on  persons  bitten  by  rabid  animals  have  prevented  the 
occurrence  of  hydrophobia  in  the  large  proportion  of  those  who, 
if  they  had  not  been  so  inoculated,  would  have  died  of  that  disease; 
end  we  believe  that  the  value  of  his  discovery  will  be  found  much 
greater  than  can  be  estimated  by  its  present  utility,  for 
it  shows  a  method  of  inoculation  by  which  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  avert  after  infection  other  diseases  besides  hydrophobia. 
11  is  researches  have  also  added  very  largely  to  the  kuowledge 
of  this  disease,  and  have  supplied  what  is  of  the  highest  prac- 
ticable value — namely,  a  sure  means  of  determining  whether  an 
animal  that  has  died  under  a  suspicion  of  rabies  was  affected 
really  with  the  dist-ase  or  not." 

In  reference  to  the  question  whether  M.  Pasteur's  treatment  is 
dangerous  to  healthy  life,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  two  methods 
01  inoculation  which  he  has  practised,  and  which  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  appendix  of  the  Report. 

In  the  first)  which  may  be  called  the  ordinary  method,  the  pre- 
ventive material  obtained  from  the  spinal  cord  of  rabbits  who  died 
of  rabies  is  injected  under  the  skin  once  a  day  for  ten  days  in 
gradually  increasing  strength. 

In  the  second,  or  what  M.Pasteur  calls  the  intensive  method, 
adopted  for  the  treatment  of  cases  deemed  specially  urgent  on 
account  of  the  number  or  position  of  the  bites,  or  the  length  of 
time  since  their  infliction,  the  injections,  gradually  increasing  in 
strength,  were  usually  made  three  times  on  each  of  the  first  three 
days,  then  once  daily  for  a  week,  and  subsequently  in  different 
decrees  of  frequency  for  some  days. 

By  the  first,  or  ordinary,  method  there  is  no  evidence  or  proba- 
bility that  any  one  has  been  in  danger  of  dying,  or  has  in  any 
degree  6uflered  for  even  a  short  time.  But  after  the  intensive 
method  deaths  have  occurred  under  conditions  which  suggested 
that  they  were  due  to  the  inoculations  rather  than  to  the  infection 
of  the  rabid  animal.  The  question  whether  this  is  or  is  not  so  will 
remain  undecided,  for  to  avoid  the  possible,  however  improbable; 
risk  of  bis  intensive  treatment,  M.  Pasteur  has  greatly  modified  it, 
and  even  in  this  modified  form  employs  it  in  none  but  most  urgent 
cases.  The  Committee  then  remark  : — "  The  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject  has  naturally  raised  the  question  whether  rabies 
and  hydrophobia  can  be  prevented  in  this  country."  "If  the  pro- 
tection by  inoculation  should  prove  permanent,  the  disease  might 
be  suppressed  by  inoculating  all  dogs,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
such  inoculation  would  be  voluntarily  adopted  by  all  owners  of 
dogs,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  enforced  on  them  by  law."  If  rabies 
cannot  b"  thus  stamped  out  or  reduced  by  police  regulations,  it 
may  be  deemed  certain  that  a  large  number  of  persons  will  every 
year  require  treatment  by  the  method  of  M.  Pasteur.  "  The 
average  number  of  deaths,"  say  the  Committee,  "  from  hydro- 
phobia dining  the  ten  5 ears  ending  1885  was,  in  all  England,  43, 
in  London  alone,  8:;.''  If,  as  in  the  estimate  used  for  judging  the 
utility  of  thai  method  of  treatment,  these  numbers  are  taken  as 
representing  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  persons  bitten,  a  preventive 


treatment  will  be  required  for  85o  persons  in  all  England,  for  170 
in  London  alone. 

How  this  treatment  can  be  procured  is  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance. We  cannot  continue  to  send  such  patients  to  France, 
however  willing  M.  Pasteur  may  be  to  receive  them.  General 
hospitals  in  England  cannot  readily  obtain  the  means  for  treating 
them.  The  Government  will  no  doubt  feel  it  necessary  to  place 
the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
already  has  the  duty  of  superintending  vaccination,  a  duty  analogous 
to  that  now  proposed  for  it. 


A  riSCATORY  ECLOGUE. 

THE  sun  is  hot  in  these  days,  and  streams  are  dry,  and  the  real 
fisherman  complaineth.  Nevertheless  there  is  talk  of  fishing, 
if  only  negative  talk  ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone  has  informed  the  world 
that  he  has  "  other  work  to  do  than  fishing  in  the  gutter."  Not, 
it  would  appear,  because  there  is  in  the  gutter  any  lack  either  of 
water  or  of  fish,  but  because  the  quality  of  the  haul  is  extremely 
disagreeable  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Not  the  serpents  which  (according 
to  one  of  the  innumerable  variants  of  the  ballad  of  "Lord 
llandal ")  the  hero  "  gat  in  his  father's  black  ditches  "  were  so  un- 
pleasant as  the  spoil  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gat  from  fishing  in  the 
black  ditches  of  Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  M.P!  And  the  history  of 
that  fishing,  and  the  reflections  of  the  sportsman,  and  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  and  the  whole  incident  are  full  of  much 
interest  and  instruction — interest  and  instruction  which  fortunately 
do  not  exclude  amusement. 

We  should  doubt  whether  the  family  of  Gladstone  are  alto- 
gether grateful  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Leech  of  Manchester.  We  never 
heard  of  Mr.  II.  J.  Leech  of  Manchester ;  but  it  seems  that  he 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  write  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  a  book 
which  Mr.  Jennings,  M.P.,  has  published,  entitled  Mr.  Gladstone: 
a  Study.  Now,  when  anybody  without  a  previous  idea  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  saint  takes  the  actions  of  that  great  man  as  a 
subject  for  the  process  known  as  study,  it  is  about  ten  to 
one  that  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not 
quite  a  saint.  To  this  conclusion,  it  would  seem,  Mr.  Jennings, 
M.P.,  has  come,  and  to  this  conclusion  does  Mr.  H.  J.  Leech  of 
Manchester  by  no  means  incline.  So  Mr.  H,  J.  Leech  of  Man- 
chester wrote  his  pamphlet  (which  we  do  not  pretend  to  have 
seen),  and  with  a  cruel  kindness  sent  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  the 
ordinary  man,  even  to  the  ordinary  man  who  is  a  much  smaller 
person  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  result 
of  this  would  be  the  waste-paper  basket  or  a  polite  note  of 
acknowledgment.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  (let  us  hasten  to  gratify  the 
wounded  soul  of  the  British  Nonconformist  by  admitting  it)  is 
not  an  ordinary  man,  and  he  got  into  a  most  extraordinary  rage. 
He  read  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Leech  of  Manchester  with 
care,  and  is  effusively  grateful  for  it.  "  With  great  pains  and 
marked  ability  "  (which  we  trust  is  not,  as  in  another  famous 
case,  a  misprint  for  "  morbid  anility  "),  it  seems  Mr.  Leech  "  has 
tracked  wanton  slander  into  its  hiding-places  and  exposed  it." 
The  unfeeling  critic,  looking  at  all  these  things  with  heartless  eye, 
asks  whether  a  book  published  with  the  author's  name,  and  no 
doubt  anxious  to  spread  itself  as  widely  as  it  can,  is  exactly  a 
"  hiding-place,"  but  that  may  pass.  Then  Mr.  Gladstone  enters 
into  particulars  as  to  the  famous  Collier  appointment.  As  to 
that  appointment  the  opinion  of  all  sensible  men  is,  we  believe, 
pretty  much  one — that,  if  it  had  been  done  in  any  other  way 
and  by  a  person  less  ostentatiously  righteous  and  scrupulous 
than  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  would  he  nothing  in  the  world  to 
say  against  it,  and  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  faced  the  popular,  or  rather  professional,  clamour 
boldly,  and  said,  "  You  don't  deny  that  the  appointment  is  a 
good  one ;  the  legal  conditions  have  been  complied  with ;  what 
else  is  there  to  say  ?  "  rejoinder  would  have  been  very  difficult. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  admiration  of 
Mr.  Leech  of  Manchester,  outdoes  himself.  Forgetting  his  own 
pleas  of  sixteen  years  since,  forgetting  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  forgetting  everything  but  the  strange  Gladstonian 
cacoelhes  qmbblendi,  ho  says,  it  was  all  that  wicked  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. "  With  such  acts,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Prime  Minister 
never  interferes."  So  much  for  the  first  appointment;  as  for  the 
second,  "  No  Primo  Minister,  1  suppose,  ever  makes  such  without 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  approval."  So,  you  see,  it  was  all  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  fault ;  in  the  first  case,  because  he  would  make  an 
appointment  with  which  good  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  like  to 
interfere  ;  in  the  second  place,  because  he  would  not  show  the 
disapproval  which  good  Mr.  Gladstone  eagerly,  anxiously,  and 
with  a  perfect  readiness  to  be  corrected,  sought.  Poor  Lord 
Ilatherloy  !  Bead  men  tell  no  tales,  and  he  cannot  protest 
against  this  curious  repetition  of  the  manly  apology  which  one 
Adam  once  made  at  the  expense  of  one  Eve. 

Then  Mr.  Gladstone  resumes;  and,  not  apparently  comforted  by 
his  own  revival  of  the  character  of  our  common  ancestor  (to  think 
that  one  should  have  had  a  common  ancestor  with  Mr.  Gladstone!), 
proceeds  to  lose  his  temper  altogether,  lie  has  "never  seen  the 
book  of  Mr  Jennings,"  or  Mr.  Jennings's  book.  "  He  had  not  the 
courtesy  or  discourtesy  to  send  it  me,  and  I  have  other  work  to  do 
than  fishing  in  the  gutter."  The  painful  commentator  of  the 
future  will,  we  think,  have  some  difficulty  with  this  sentence.  He 
will  say,  "  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  have  meant  to  say  '  courtesy,'  for 
it  is  certainly  not  courtesy  to  send  to  a  man  a  book  accusing  him 
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of  very  discreditable  conduct.  Again,  ho  cannot  luivo  meant  '  dis- 
courtesy,'  because,  if  Mr.  Jennings  '  had  not  the  discourtesy1  to 
<lo  something,  that  is  clearly  to  Mr.  Jennings's  credit.  Yet,  again, 
be  must  have  written  'I  have  other  gutters  to  (ish  in,'  tor  history 
tells  us  that  he  was  at  the  moment  of  composition  fishing  in  a  very 
dirty  gutter  indeed,  and  had  landed  an  ugly  brace  of  fish  called 
'Parnellism  and  Grime.'  "  But  this  also  shall  pass,  like  all  things, 
if  only  because  we  are  anxious  to  get  to  the  curious  splutter  of 
rage  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ends  his  letter.  "  It  is,"  he 
thinks,  "very  remarkable  that  a  book  resting  on  allegations 
which,  if  true,  would  sullice  to  ruin  my  character,  should  have 
totally  failed  to  lift  itself  and  its  author  out  of  obscurity";  and 
then  Mr.  Gladstone  hopes  his  correspondent  is  happy  at  having 
*  vindicated  public  justice  against  a  gross  offender,"  and  says  that 
be  "  feels  warranted  in  using  this  language  with  reference  to  the 
passages  you  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Jennings,  and  the  shameless 
misrepresentations  they  contain." 

Now  nothing  is  further  from  our  intention  than  to  appear  here 
as  apologists  of  Mr.  Jennings.  With  the  facts  he  could  not  go  far 
■wrong,  but  very  likely  (we  speak  of  his  book  from  very  imperfect 
reminiscence)  he  did  not  go  quite  right.  There  is  a  danger,  as 
all  lawyers  know,  in  too  good  a  case,  and  to  do  justice,  not 
in  the  conventional  sense  but  in  the  strict  one,  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
•we  should  have  to  call  up  Tacitus,  or  Dante,  or  Swift.  But 
whatever  defects  there  may  have  been  in  Mr.  Jennings's  book, 
there  are  none  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter,  which  letter 
indeed  lets  the  adversary  in  so  straight  and  plainly  that  a  much 
less  clever  man  than  the  member  for  Stockport  could  hardly  miss 
hie  blow.  A  simpleton,  however,  would  no  doubt  have  tried 
to  prove  that  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  journalist  of  a  good 
many  years'  standing,  and  the  editor  of  such  a  book  as  the-  Croker 
Pcpers  is  not  so  entirely  "  obscure."  Mr.  Jennings  does  not  lose 
bis  time  in  any  such  pleadings.  He  points  out,  what  of  course 
must  strike  every  one,  that  the  question  is  not  Who  says  it  ?  but 
Is  it  true?  and  he  also  points  out  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
attempt  to  face  a  single  point,  except  the  Coilier  matter,  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  was  only  technically  wrong  to  begin  with,  but 
where  he  makes  himself  a  good  deal  more  than  technically  wrong 
by  his  shuffling  reply.  It  is  very  curious  how  this  kind  of 
exculpation  seems  to  be  growing  in  favour  with  the  Gladstonian 
party.  It  is  exactly  in  the  same  vein  that  when  they  are  con- 
fronted with  the  charges  against  their  new  friends,  the  "  rebel 
party,"  they  answer : 

That  these  are  very  old  charges. 

That  the  Times  brought  charges  against  Nicodemus  and 
Polyphemus  formerly. 

That  the  Conservatives  courted  the  alliance  of  these  same 
criminals. 

That  the  people  of  Ireland  like  the  criminals,  and  have  elected 
them. 

And,  in  short,  anything  but  "These  charges  are  false,  and  we  can 
prove  them  to  be  false."  "  The  goodness  of  ale,"  says  a  very  clever 
man,  "  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  who  brews  it  as  upon  what 
it  is  brewed  of."  And  so  the  "  wanton  slander,"  the  "  gross 
offence,"  the  "  shameless  misrepresentation,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
of  Mr.  Jennings's  indictment,  depend  very  much  less  upon  the 
question  whether  Mr.  Jennings  is  obscure  than  upon  the  question 
whether  what  Mr.  Jennings  says  is  true.  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  those 
about  Mr.  Gladstone,  seem  to  be  in  this  and  other  matters  strangely 
ignorant  that  it  is  the  crime  and  not  the  denunciation  of  the  crime 
which  is  shameful  and  shameless. 

But  there  is  another  thing  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  which  is 
very  interesting  and  noteworthy,  and  that  is  his  extreme  wrath. 
One  would  imagine  that  before  this  wicked  member  for  Stockport 
arose  nobody  had  ever  found  fault  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  all.  Now, 
speaking  as  before  with  all  the  reserve  due  to  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance, we  are  not  aware  that  there  was  anything  in  Mr.  Jennings's 
book  which  was  new,  or  that  the  view  which  Mr.  Jennings  took, 
whether  it  was  expressed  with  injudicious  bitterness  or  not,  was 
at  .all  different  from  the  view  which  for  many  years  past  has  been 
taken  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  intelligent  and  well-informed 
men  ;  so  that  if  nowadays  any  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be 
found,  he  is  in  at  least  four  cases  out  of  five  either  unintelligent, 
or  interested,  or  ignorant  of  the  facts.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
apparently  as  wroth  as  if  the  accusations  were  quite  new.  He 
has  not  seen  Mr.  Jennings's  book,  and  though  the  obscurity  of  that 
extremely  learned  language,  Gladstonese,  prevents  us  from  being- 
certain,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  never,  before  Mr.  Leech's 
pamphlet  leached  him,  heard  of  it.  New  this  would  seem  to  con- 
firm in  a  very  curious  way  the  popular  legend  that  much  the  same 
kind  of  economy  is  used  towards  Mr.  Gladstone  as  was  used 
towards  the  late  Miss  Evans.  They  kept  from  George  Eliot  all 
unpleasant  reviews.  Can  it  be  that  they  really,  and  not  merely  in 
myth,  keep  from  Mr.  Gladstone  all  unpleasant  comments?  Un- 
doubtedly this  would  explain  much  in  his  character  and  conduct, 
and  it  would  certainly  explain  his  extraordinary  rage  with  poor 
Mr.  Jennings  for  saying  in  concentrated  form,  and  perhaps  less 
polite  language,  what  probably  the  majority  of  educated  English- 
men, from  Lord  Palmerston  downwards,  have  been  savin"-,  in 
louder  and  ever  louder  chorus,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
"  Shameless,"  "  wanton,"  " gross," " slander,"  "gutter,"  "  offender." 
Brave  words,  Mr.  Gladstone,  very  brave  words.  But  what  if  the 
grossness  of  the  slander  happen  to  be  only  a  blunt  expression  of 
the  truth? 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

I  IT  HERE  is  less  than  usual  to  attract  the  eye  or  fire  (he 
JL  imagination  of  a  castle-builder  in  the  architectural  room  this 
year.  There  are  few  largo  drawings,  and  decoration  rather  than 
construction  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  by  most  of  the  ex- 
hibitors. Gothic  is  only  fairly  represented;  classical  architecture 
not  at  all.  As  for  the  fashionable  "Queen  Anne,"  it  seems  to 
stand  still,  and  if  its  votaries  are  right  in  claiming  it  as  the  lawful 
heir  and  successor  of  the  latest  developments  of  the  English  Tudor 
style,  we  can  only  wonder  that  it  does  not  itself  progress.  The 
abandonment  of  the  learned  styles  of  Inigo  and  Wren  was  neces- 
sary; they  could  have  no  successors;  but  the  genius  of  Inigo 
Jones  for  picturesque  proportion  and  of  Wren  for  "  taking  pains  " 
might  have  made  something  of  the  new  movement.  As  it  is,  we  have 
one  tine  design  for  "The  Metropolitan  Police  Central  ( )lliccs  "  (i  846), 
by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  whokas  the  true  and  intuitive  artistic  faculty; 
in  it,  besides  the  general  air  given  to  the  design  by  carefully 
worked-out  proportions,  we  find  some  good  Italian  features,  as  a 
fine  "  egg  aud  dart "  cornice— in  such  a  place  Wren  would  have 
used  brackets— but  the  dignity  of  the  building  is  much  marred 
by  the  hanging  turrets.  Mr.  Masey's  design  for  "  City  Police 
Courts"  (1650)  has  won  him  the  Soane  medallion  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects;  but  we  caunot  greatly  admire  it, 
except  as  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  who  has 
to  answer  for  much  work  of  this  kind  among  the  drawings  of  the 
younger  architects. 

Another  Academician,  Mr.  Pearson,  is  true  to  the  old  Pointed 
style.  We  have  here  his  diploma  work,  deposited  on  his  election. 
It  is  a  view  from  the  north-east  of  the  central  tower  of  "  Truro 
Cathedral"  (1631),  and  has  a  fine  and  imposingly  mediaeval  effect. 
The  contrast  between  this  piece  of  work  and  another  diploma 
drawing,  "  Manchester  Town  Hall"  (1680),  by  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
is  painful.  Mr.  Waterhouse  also  exhibits  a  portentous  "  Proposed 
Royal  Infirmary"  (1656),  which,  like  another  design  (1596)  by 
the  same  eminent  architect,  betrays  a  curious  absence  of  archi- 
tectural feeling,  a  negation  of  beauty,  which  must  in  itself 
from  its  very  difficulty  be  the  result  of  long  study  in  ugliness. 
Mr.  Uldrid  Scott's  "  Steeple  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Coventry  " 
(1645),  is  pleasing,  to  say  the  least;  but  one  of  the  most  purely 
Gothic  of  the  designs  this  year  is  Mr.  Marvin's  "  Proposed  Church 
of  St.  Michael"  (1695),  which,  if  carried  out,  will  prove  a  very 
monumental  structure,  with  a  Lady  Chapel  and  high  choir 
windows  above,  the  whole  finely  dominated  by  a  tower  and 
steeple.  The  catalogue  does  not  say  where  it  is  proposed  to 
build  it.  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  in  his  drawings  for  "  Mansfield 
College "  (1725  and  1755),  is  more  nearly  commonplace  than  is 
usual  with  him;  and  his  "Vicarage  of  St.  Bride,  Fleet  Street" 
(called,  by  the  way,  "  St.  Bridge's  Vicarage  "  in  the  catalogue), 
is  not  well  represented  in  a  dark  and  heavy  drawing  (1692). 
"  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Long  Melford,  Suffolk"  (1632),  is 
a  sketch  which  represents  a  magnificent  Perpendicular  building, 
with  countless  windows  and  full  of  light.  Mr.  Johnson's  reredos, 
bishop's  throne,  and  choir  stalls  for  "  St.  Nicholas's  Church, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne"  ( 1622),  and  Mr.  John  D.  Sedding's  interior 
of  the  "  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Clerkenwell"  (1640),  may  be 
contrasted  as  examples  of  variety  in  Gothic  design.  We  are 
not  quite  pleased  with  Mr.  Jackson's  "  New  Front  and  Gateway 
Tower  "  (1689)  for  Brasenose  College,  to  face  the  High  ;  but  the 
same  gentleman's  "  New  Church  at  Northington"  (1777)  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  advantage  here  taken  of  the  sloping  site,  with- 
out any  straining  after  ell'ect,  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 

Of  Italian  designs  perhaps  the  most  important  is  that  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Blotn field  for  the  Fleet  Street  branch  of  the  "  Bank  of 
England  "  (1770),  which  is  very  dignilied  and  massive  without 
being  heavy.  There  is  a  pretty  little  drawing  by  Mr.  Pheno 
Spiers  of  an  "  Etablissement  Uydropathique  "  (1589),  with  a  fine 
tiied  roof  and  well  accented  but  plain  features,  a  building  which 
looks  like  what  it  is,  aud  requires  no  ornamental  carving  to 
make  it  seem  wholesome  aud  pleasant.  The  design  for  the 
"Proposed  New  WiDg  and  Additional  Storey"  (1603)  for  the 
old  Town  Jlall  of  Carlisle,  by  Mr.  C.J.  Ferguson,  has  a  municipal 
quietness  which  recommends  it,  while  it  exhibits  some  pic- 
turesque details.  Some  little  interiors  by  Mr.  Belcher  are  pictures 
rather  than  architectural  designs,  but  should  be  noticed,  as 
should  a  tine  drawing  by  M.  Lessore  of  the  "  Clyde  Trust  Build- 
ing, Glasgow  "  (1668),  designed  by  Messrs.  Burnet  and  Campbell, 
who  exhibit  a  further  design  for  the  extension  of  the  same  build- 
iug  in  No.  1681.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  fault  at  any  time, 
and  still  less  when  one  is  likely  to  be  reminded  of  the  offence 
several  times  a  day  for  years  to  come,  but  the  new  buildings  now 
rising  in  Arlington  Street  and  Piccadilly  (1636;  will  long  remain 
an  eyesore ;  and  the  "  Warehouses  over  the  Former  Site  of 
St.  Paul's  Schools"  (1732)  are,  architecturally  speaking,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  their  place  just  behind  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  simply  disgraceful  to  the  civilization  of  the  century. 
This  same  happy  ignorance  of  architectural  design  which  enables 
some  architects  to  raise  such  structures  as  those  which  over- 
shadow the  Chapel  at,  Whitehall  enables  others,  without  a  blush, 
to  disfigure  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  with  such  meaningless  and 
vulgar  elevations  as  these.  There  is  much  more  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  exhibition,  the  worst  example  being  perhaps  the  vulgar 
"  Queen's  Hall"  (1679),  which  Mr.  Robson  has  so  unfortunately 
built  for  the  People's  Palace.  If  anywhere,  good  architecture, 
and  not  tawdry  ornament,  should  have  been  exhibited  here. 
Not  to  end  with  such  saddening  failures  to  appreciate  correctly 
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a  great  opportunity,  let  us  conclude  by  calling-  attention  to  two 
remarkable  original  dibits  in,  literally,  naval  architecture,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Stevenson's  designs  (1742  and  1744)  lor  the  dining  saloon, 
drawing-room,  and  library  of  a  steamship,  the  Ormnz,  in  which 
great  difficulties  have  been  successfully  grappled  with  and  over- 
come. Whether  it  will  mitigate  the  horrors  of  a  rough  voyage  to 
undergo  them  in  a  carved  oak  saloon,  or  surrounded  by  pictures 
and  books  aud  stained  glass,  is  beside  the  question. 


LAST  WEEK'S  PANIC  IX  NEW  YORK. 

TinnE  sudden  and  short-lived  panic  in  New  York  on  Friday  of 
J-  last  week,  aud  the  depression  in  the  stock  markets  which  has 
continued  since,  are  the  result  partly  of  the  war  scare  in  Europe 
early  this  year,  and  partly  of  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  loanable 
capital  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Union.  When  the  revival  of 
trade  in  the  United  States  began,  about  two  yeai-3  ago,  there 
began  also  buying  of  American  railroad  securities  by  European 
capitalists  and  speculators.  The  buying  went  on  all  through  the 
autumn  of  1SS5  and  throughout  the  whole  of  last  year,  when 
suddenly  .Prince  Bismarck's  speech  in  the  Reichstag  alarmed 
the  whole  Continent  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  a  scare  upon 
the  Bourses  and  Stock  Exchanges  followed  a  few  weeks  later. 
The  scare  was  particularly  severe  in  Paris,  and  the  selling  ex- 
tended, not  alone  to  all  of  what  are  called  International  securi- 
ties, but  to  American  railroad  securities  also  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it 
■would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  American  railroad,  securities 
were  sold  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  more  recklessly  than  any- 
thing else,  because  other  securities  were  at  times  entirely 
unmarketable,  and  there  were  always  buyers,  at  a  price,  of 
American  railroad  securities.  The  selling  went  on  from  every 
great  European  capital :  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  especially 
large  from  Paris.  It  is  asserted  that  a  single  Parisian  great 
capitalist  sold  not  far  short  of  a  million  shares  of  American 
railroads  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  securities  were 
bought  almost  entirely  by  the  capitalists  and  speculators  of 
New  York,  and  they  were  bought,  too,  at  a  comparatively 
small  fall  in  price.  In  New  York  it  was  then  supposed  that 
the  question  of  war  or  peace  would  be  very  speedily  decided; 
that  if  peace  was  assured  confidence  would  at  once  return 
and  securities  would  be  bought  back,  leaving  a  handsome  profit 
to  the  New  York  purchasers,  while  if  war  broke  out  it  was 
assumed  that  capital  would  be  remitted  in  very  large  amounts 
from  those  countries  likely  to  be  the  theatre  of  operations,  and 
would  be  invested  for  the  greater  part  in  American  securities  as 
they  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  hostilities.  As  a  matter 
of  lact,  however,  though  peace  has  continued,  uncertainty  has  not 
been  put  an  end  to.  Everyone  now  hopes  that  there  will  be  no  war, 
at  any  rate  for  this  year ;  but  everybody  sees  very  clearly  that  all 
the  conditions  which  made  war  appear  imminent  a  few  months 
ago  exist  to-day.  There  is  thus  no  return  of  confidence,  and  con- 
sequently there  has  been  no  buying  back  by  the  sellers  of  January 
and  February.  The  great  capitalists  and  speculators  of  New  York 
have  found  that  the  shares  and  bonds  which  they  bought  in  such 
immense  quantities  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  remain  on  their 
hands,  and  that  purchasers  for  them  are  not  likely  to  come  forward 
very  early.  They  had  bought,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  be  able  to  sell  again  very  soon  at  a  hand- 
some prolit,  and  they  find  their  expectations  disappointed,  and  no 
prospect  of  a  demand  for  the  securities  at  an  early  date.  Of  itself 
alone  this  was  sure  to  bring  about  a  fall  in  prices.  The  great 
capitalists,  of  course,  can  afford  to  wait.  They  know  the  value  of 
the  securities  they  bought;  and,  having  once  paid  for  them,  they 
can  put  them  away  until  a  favourable  moment  returns.  But 
speculators  are  not  in  the  same  comfortable  position.  They  have 
to  borrow  the  money  with  which  they  buy ;  they  cannot  wait  in- 
definitely, therefore,  for  a  sale — sooner  or  later  they  are  obliged  to 
realize,  and  the  condition  of  the  New  York  money  market  has 
compelled  numbers  of  them  to  end  their  speculation  rather  pre- 
cipitately. 

The  extraordinary  improvement  in  trade  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  past  two  years  has,  of  course,  been  accompanied  by 
a  wild  speculation  in  every  direction.  Railway  building  is  being 
pushed  forward  more  rapidly  than  ever  before — which  means, 
we  need  hardly  say,  that  too  much  capital  is  being  sunk  in  that 
form,  and  in  too  short  a  time.  The  iron  trade  and  the  coal 
trade  are  being  stimulated  by  railway  building.  And  house  build- 
ing in  the  great  cities  is  being  pushed"  forward  rapidly.  In  thirty- 
five  cities  of  the  United  States  the  estimated  value  of  new 
buildings  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year  shows  an 
increase  over  the  first  five  months  of  last  year  of  about  22 
per  cent.;  and  in  forty-three  cities  of  the  United  States  the 
estimated  \alue  of  the  transfers  of  real  estate,  also  in  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year,  shows  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  of  about  52  per  cent.  All  this  clearly 
proves  wild  speculative  building,  and  still  wilder  speculation  in 
land.  We  know  how  reckless  has  been  the  speculation  in  wheat 
and  coffee,  and,  in  short,  in  every  direction  there  is  a  mad  specula- 
tion going  on.  All  this  creates  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
money.  Cash  is  needed  to  pay  workpeople,  to  increase  workshops, 
to  provide  the  materials  for  railways,  houses,  and  the  like,  and 
also  tor  moving  all  sorts  of  commodities  by  railway.  And  the 
increase  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States  thereby  required  has 


led  to  an  abnormal  withdrawal  of  money  from  New  York  for  all 
parts  of  the  interior.  The  National  Bank-law  requires  that 
National  Banks  shall  always  keep  25  per  cent,  of  their  net 
deposits  in  cash.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  the  Government  Inspector 
may  require  them  to  make  up  the  amount  within  thirty  days,  and 
if  they  fail  may  close  the  bank.  The  penalty,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  a  very  severe  one ;  but  naturally  it  is  not  often  enforced. 
Recently,  bcwever,  a  Government  examiner,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  securities  held  by  a  bank  in  Cincinnati,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  the  directors  and  officers  had  been  guilty  of  fraud, 
actually  proceeded  to  close  the  bank,  and  declare  it  insolvent.  This 
act  of  vigour  on  his  part  has  naturally  brought  home  to  bank 
managers  throughout  the  Union  that  at  any  moment  they  may  be- 
treated  quite  unceremoniously  also  if  they  infringe  the  law.  Now, 
the  demand  for  coin  and  notes  all  over  the  Union  has  drawn  so 
heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  banks  associated  in  the  Cleaving 
House  of  New  York,  that  out  of  about  sixty-three,  no  more  than 
three  or  four  now  hold  in  cash  more  than  the  25  per  cent, 
of  the  net  deposits  required  by  law.  In  other  words,  only  three 
or  four  of  the  banks  in  New  York  which  hold  the  ultimate  bank- 
ing reserve  of  the  United  States  are  any  longer  in  a  position 
either  to  lend  or  to  discount.  They  have  to  obey  the  law,  and  if 
they  do  not  obey  the  law,  they  are  liable  to  be  closed  within  a 
month  by  a  Government  official.  Being  in  this  state  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  several  of  those  banks  have  been  calling  in  loans. 
Probably  it  was  the  pressure  put  by  bank  managers  upon  those 
engaged  in  the  "corner"  in  wheat  and  coffee  that  broke  down 
those  combinations,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same 
kind  of  pressure  had  something  to  do  with  the  panic  in  New  York 
on  Friday  of  last  week,  and  with  the  fall  in  prices  that  has  been 
since  going  on. 

The  demand  for  money  because  of  the  improvement  in  trade- 
and  the  reckless  speculation  going  on  in  ail  directions  is  not  the 
only  reason  of  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Associated  Banks  of 
New  York  find  themselves.  As  our  readers  are  aware  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  greatly  exceeds  the  expenditure, 
and  the  surplus  has  been  employed  ever  since  the  close  of  the  War 
in  paying  off  debt.  Within  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  the 
surplus  so  applied  ha3  been  enormous  in  magnitude,  with  the 
result  that  the  debt  has  been  redeemed  at  an  unprecedentedly 
rapid  rate.  But  the  National  Banks  of  the  United  States  are 
allowed  to  issue  notes  only  on  condition  of  lodging  as  security  in 
the  Treasury  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, the  redemption  of  debt  by  calling  in  bonds  from  the 
banks  which-  had  lodged  them  in  the  Treasury  as  security  has 
compelled  those  banks  to  diminish  their  notes  in  circulation. 
There  being  no  means  in  the  United  States  by  which  a  bank 
can  recover  and  cancel  notes  issued  by  it,  the  banks  which  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  are  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  Treasury  an 
equivalent  amount  of  Treasury  notes  or  of  coin  ;  and  thus  there 
has  been  a  contraction  of  the  currency  either  in  the  form  of  bank- 
notes or  of  Treasury  notes,  or  of  gold  and  silver  certificates,  or  of 
coin.  Meanwhile  all  the  bonds  that  can  be  called  and  redeemed 
at  par  have  actually  been  called,  and  the  last  of  them  were  to 
have  been  redeemed  yesterday ;  and  in  consequence  the  surplus 
of  revenue  over  expenditure  has  been  accumulating  in  the 
Treasury.  Thus  the  New  York  money  market  has  been  drained 
in  two  directions ;  money  has  been  going  from  it  into  the 
Treasury,  and  going  from  it  also  into  the  interior  for  trade  pur- 
poses, with  the  result,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  banks  are  unable  for  the  time  being  to  do  the  busi- 
ness for  wbich  they  exist.  Trade,  however,  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  means  of  banking  accommodation,  and  so  is  specula- 
tion ;  and  when  bankers  are  unable  to  give  the  accommodation 
which  they  were  established  to  give,  and  which  their  customers 
naturally  look  to  them  to  furnish,  those  customers  are  unable  to 
carry  on  their  transactions,  and  a  breakdown  in  the  speculative 
markets  is  a  necessary  consequence.  Considering  all  things,  the 
breakdown  has  been  less  than  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  is  evident  that  the  great  capitalists  must  have  exerted 
themselves  very  much  to  support  the  market,  for  we  had  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  wtiich  otherwise  might  have  produced  a 
panic— dear  and  scarce  money ;  failures  in  wheat  and  coffee ;  one 
glaring  bank  failure,  with  a  case  of  fraud;  reports  that  numerous 
other  banks  were  in  a  serious  position  ;  a  vast  speculation  of  every 
kind  and  in  every  direction,  and  a  large  quantity  of  bonds  and  shares 
bought  months  ago  in  the  hope  of  being  sold  rapidly,and  forwhich 
no  market  was  available.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  very  serious 
fall  all  round  would  not  have  been  at  all  surprising.  But  the 
purely  commercial  conditions  were  highly  favourable.  Trade,  as 
we  have  said,  is  improving  in  all  directions;  railway  earnings  are 
increasing  at  an  extraordinarily  rapid  rate ;  dividend  prospects 
consequently  are  good  ;  confidence  in  the  future  is  high,  and, 
therefore,  the  great  capitalists  would  appear  to  have  come  to 
the  support  of  the  market,  and  the  crisis  has  been  tided  over  with 
a  much  smaller  fall  and  with  much  fewer  failures  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  looked  for.  Speculators,  of  course,  took 
advantage  of  the  combination  of  adverse  conditions  to  force  down 
prices  for  their  own  profit.  Mr.  Jay  Gould  has  the  credit  of 
leadership  and  of  having  made  large  gains.  Rut  speculative 
manipulation  could  have  done  little,  were  it  not  for  the  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  loanable  capital  aud  the  political  apprehensions 
that  have  disturbed  Europe. 
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MINOR  OAU.ERIKS. 

THERE  is  not  very  much  to  ho  said  about  the  Kummet 
Exhibition  of  the  Hanover  Gallery  that  we  have-not  said 
already.  Many  pictures  have  figured  in  former  exhibitions  have, 
and  others  so  closely  resemble  what  has  boon  seen  bofore  that  they 
hardly  require  separate  notice.  Tims  wo  have  work  by  Messrs. 
J.  L.'Meissonier,  P.  Billet,  P.  Lazergrs,  lkandeis,  T'Scharnor,  and 
Others  of  a  kind  familiar  to  frequenters  of  this  Gallery.  Then 
there  are  two  lively  representations  of  bull-fights  (99  and  103)  by 
M.  Benlliure,  and  one  or  two  notes  of  pleasant,  rather  cooked-up, 
colour  in  Mr.  Hunger's  usual  manner.  "Not  Very  Well  "(100) 
is  a  particularly  line  and  early  example  of  H.  Ohevillard's  good- 
humoured  and  sportive  treatment  of  priests.  H.  Benlliure's  and 
H.  Ohevillard's  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  upper  gallery, 
amongst  the  water-colours.  Other  drawings  in  this  room  also 
•deserve  attention.  On  turning  to  the  oils  we  notice  the  delicate 
modelling  and  tine  colour  of  a  Roybet  entitled  "  The  Page " 
(89),  the  skilful  but  small  workmanship  of  Fiend's  "  First 
Fencing  Lesson"  (75),  and  the  fine  dignified  treatment  of  de- 
tail in  Baron  Leys's  solemn  and  low-toued  "  Erasmus "  (42). 
These  and  Alfred  Stevens's  brilliantly  clever  painting  of  a  lady 
in  white,  "Waiting — In  the  Ballroom"  (40),  may  be  called  the 
most  important  of  the  indoor  figure-pictures.  A  "  Landscape 
■and  Sheep  "  (62),  by  Xavier  de  Cock,  though  characteristic  of 
his  style,  and  pleasant  in  colour,  seems  somewhat  loose  and 
pointless  as  far  as  form  is  concerned.  Though  the  ground  and 
the  road  are  wonderfully  drawn  and  modelled,  "  Landscape  and 
Figure "  (32)  is  by  no"  means  such  a  notable  or  characteristic 
Corot  as  "The  Lane"  of  a  previous  exhibition.  Specimens  of 
Rousseau,  Diaz,  Daubigny,  and  Jacque  are  to  be  seen,  but  a 
Troyon  "  Landscape  in  Provence  "  (56),  full  of  rich  colour,  and 
fine  in  tone,  appears  to  us  unquestionably  the  best  example  of 
the  school. 

Messrs.  Obach  &  Co.  are  well  supplied  with  pictures  of  the 
French  schools  by  good  painters,  both  living  and  dead.  Some 
five  or  six  Oorots  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  finish  are  by 
no  means  all  of  them  of  the  first  order.  Diaz's  art  is  best 
seen  in  two  landscapes  of  Fontainebleau  Forest,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  larger  one,  a  rich  and  glowing  autumn  scene.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  best  of  the  Daubignys,  a  sketch  of 
river  with  banks  clad  in  the  full  green  of  summer,  seen  towards 
evening.  A  highly  finished  picture  of  round  bowery  trees  by 
Rousseau  shows  in  its  small  blobby  touch  some  evidence  of 
his  study  of  those  Dutch  masters  that  Gainsborough  at  times 
imitated.  Here  all  similarity  ends ;  the  larger  perception  of 
nature,  the  profounder  depths  of  atmospheric  envelopment,  are 
entirely  due  to  Rousseau's  own  feeling  and  observation.  With 
these  pictures  we  must  mention  a  fine  Troyon  showing  some 
•cattle  grazing  in  a  large,  open,  and  rolling  country  well  warmed 
up  by  sunlight,  a  shepherdess  and  sheep  under  trees,  and  beside 
thatched  cottages  in  a  dark  landscape,  by  Jacque,  and  a  very 
small,  but  beautiful,  DuprtS,  of  apple-trees  and  figures,  painted  in 
1867.  These,  a  bandit  in  red  on  horseback  by  Delacroix,  and 
other  works  by  the  same  masters,  complete  the  list  of  what  comes 
from  the  original  school  of  1830.  Amongst  work  by  later  painters 
we  notice  two  or  three  landscapes  painted  in  Harpignies's  elegant 
and  accurate  manner,  and  notably  a  Moonrise,  which  proclaims 
him  an  inheritor,  if  a  somewhat  dry  and  over-scrupulous  one,  of 
"Corot's  grace  and  poetry.  Several  Mauves,  a  small  but  charac- 
teristic Henner,  a  couple  of  Meissonier's  careful  canvases,  and 
work  by  Billet  and  Hawksley  add  some  interest  and  variety  to 
the  show.  A  Pastel  by  Israels  of  women  spreading  nets  is 
worth  looking  at,  and  so  are  water-colours  by  Mesdag,  Fortuny, 
Chevillard,  Harpiguies,  and  a  few  more. 

The  best  Corots  we  have  seen  at  these  exhibitions  are  three  at 
Messrs.  Buck  &  Reid's,  of  no  great  size,  but  full  of  charm  and 
naturalness.  They  differ  extremely;  one,  conceived  in  a  key  of 
-dark  silver,  shows  some  feathery  trees  and  a  graceful  suggestion 
of  reeds  overhanging  a  lake.  A  second,  in  which  neither  the 
detail  nor  the  true  green  of  nature  is  in  any  way  shirked,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  trees  beside  water.  The  third,  evidently  a  sketch 
from  nature,  has  not  been  touched  since,  and  both  the  composi- 
tion and  the  painting  have  the  charm  of  accident  and  the  unstudied 
capriciousness  of  reality.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Spanish  painter, 
Coello,  a  full-length  of  a  lady  in  a  dress,  the  intricate  pattern  of 
which  is  admirably  rendered,  has  lately  come  into  the  possession 
•of  Messrs.  Buck  &  Reid. 


THE  OPERA. 

a HIE  attraction  of  a  specially  excellent  performance  of  Faust  at 
-  Drury  Lane  was  not  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Walpurgis  scene.  This  ballet— for  it  is  a  ballet,  and  nothing  more- 
is  an  inartistic  concession  to  a  frivolous  taste.  M.  Gounod's  opera 
has  always  struck  us  as  being  complete  without  it,  and  incomplete 
with  it ;  for  when  this  scene  is  given  the  action  is  needlessly 
•delayed,  interest  is  diverted,  Faust  and  Melistofele  lose  the  effect 
of  the  illusion  they  have  created,  and  weaken  that  which  is  to 
follow  by  sitting  down  placidly  to  watch  the  commonplace  antics 
of  the  corps  de  ballet  as  the  rank  and  file  hop  aimlessly  hither  and 
thither,  and  the  principal  dancers  gyrate  in  their  familiarly  mean- 
ingless and  wearisome  fashion.    M.  Gounod's  ballet  music  is  ex- 


ceedingly melodious,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  and  the 
manager  of Dfury  Lane  has  provided  dresses  which  do  credit  to  hi  ) 
intelligence;  but  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  dances  has  completely  failed  to  rise  to  tho  occasion.  This 
ballet  might  bo  an  excerpt  from  any  pantomime,  and  would  bo 
precisely  as  appropriate  to  Robinson  Crusoe,  Ali  Jiaha,  or  Robin 
Hood,  as  it  is  to  Faust.  The  introduction  practically  makes  an 
additional  act,  between  tho  fourth  and  fifth  acts  proper.  Tho 
curtain  rises  on  the  Brockon,  which  is  not  so  ingeniously  repre- 
sented at  Drury  Lane  as  we  have  seen  it  in  some  foreign  theatres 
where  the  Walpurgis  ballot  is  given  ;  there  is  an  absence  of  tho 
unearthliness  and  terror  which  belong  to  tho  scene,  and  it  is 
very  far  behind  the  Lyceum  spectacle  in  artistic  value.  The  row 
of  sullenly  burning  braziers  used  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris 
was  infinitely  more  effective  than  Mr.  Harris's  dancing  "  corpse- 
lights."  The  Brocken  having  faded  at  a  sign  from  Mefistofele,  "  tho 
ruins  of  a  gigantic  palace  lit  up  by  a  weird  light "  appear,  to  quota 
the  description  in  the  book  that  is  sold  in  the  theatre.  We  did 
not  notice  the  "  weird  light,"  and  the  palace  was  in  very  tolerable 
repair ;  but  these  are  details.  The  witches,  if  they  are  witches, 
are  all  young;  of  course  there  is  no  place  for  Protophantasmist, 
Servibilis,  and  other  characters  of  the  true  Faust.  Helen  is  bor- 
rowed from  Goethe's  second  part ;  aud  yet  we  certainly  will  not 
say  that  the  ballet-girl  who  erects  herself  on  the  toes  of  one  foot, 
and  seeks,  as  it  were,  to  describe  figures  from  the  Propositions  of 
Euclid  with  the  toes  of  the  other,  is  truly  even  a  humble  shadow 
of  her  who  brought  about  the  mournful  cry,  "  Fuimus  Trees; 
fuit  Ilium."  Here,  too,  we  are  supposed  to  find  Cleopatra  and 
others;  we  could  not  identify  them,  but  they  all  tripped  about 
in  the  same  fashion — Aspasia,  Lais,  Phryne,  and  the  rest — jerking 
their  heads  playfully,  but  not  gracefully,  at  the  spectators,  who 
wonder  what  they  are.  The  worst  of  this  is  that  a  necessary 
question  of  the  play  has  all  the  while  to  be  considered,  and  that 
the  feebleness  and  futility  of  the  ballet  reflect  and  react  on  Faust 
and  Mefistofele. 

The  two  brothers  who  fill  the  characters  of  Faust  and 
Mefistofele  at  Drury  Lane,  MM.  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke, 
are  of  the  highest  competence.  The  Faust's  utterances  of 
fierce  discontent  in  the  opening  scene,  his  demeanour  when 
the  fiend  appears — Faust  shrinks  from  him,  but  more  in  sur- 
prise than  in  terror — his  eager  desire  to  retaste  departed  joys, 
are  particularly  well  expressed  by  M.  Jean  de  Reszke,  who, 
however,  weakens  illusion  in  the  third  act  by  saying  "  Salve ! 
dimora,"  not  to  the  dimora,  but  across  the  footlights.  The  pitch 
is  low  at  Drury  Lane ;  but,  counting  that  the  tone  which  is 
accepted  as  B  fiat  is  practically  A  natural,  it  is  strange  to  re- 
member that  M.  Jean  de  Reszke,  possessor  of  such  ringing  high 
notes,  has  sung  the  part  of  Don  Giovanni  on  these  same  boards. 
Whether  his  voice  will  last  is  a  point  upon  which  fortunately  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  speculate;  it  is  a  very  agreeable  voice  at  pre- 
sent, though  now  and  again  a  phrase  strikes  us  as  not  of  the 
purest  tenor  quality.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
on  the  evidence  before  us  that  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  is,  as  actor  and 
singer,  the  direct  successor  to  Mario.  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke 
is,  we  think,  the  best  Mefistofele  we  have  seen  since  M.  Faure. 
The  artist  bases  his  conception  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  his  pre- 
decessor ;  but,  of  course,  admirably  as  the  great  baritone  always 
sang,  he  had  not  the  splendid  voice  of  his  successor.  The  Mefistofele 
of  H.  Edouard  Reszke  always  commands  the  scene  ;  his  personality 
is  felt  whenever  he  is  on  the  stage.  Possibly  there  is  no  better 
way  of  treating  the  incident  of  the  fiend  cowering  before  the  cross 
than  that  commonly  adopted  by  representatives  of  the  part ;  and  yet, 
magnificently  as  the  idea  is  carried  out  by  M.  Gounod,  the  episode 
is  never  completely  satisfactory.  Even  the  fine  artist  who  now 
plays  the  part  at  Drury  Lane  follows  conventional  lines.  He  is 
not  conventional,  however,  in  the  church  scene.  The  fiendish  joy 
over  the  Gretchen's  agony,  the  diabolical  wrath  with  which  he 
battles  against  her  repentance,  the  final  revelation  of  himself  to 
her  as  he  stands  by  her  side  with  upraised  arms  overwhelming  her, 
are  intensely  powerful.  We  might  prefer  a  totally  different 
reading  ;  our  praise  is  directed  to  M.  de  Reszko's  admirable  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  reading.  M.  Maurel's  Valentino  would  be 
much  better  if  he  did  not  continually  give  way  to  exaggeration  of 
every  kind.  Mile.  Nordica's  Margherita  we  have  on  a  former 
occasion  had  the  pleasure  of  warmly  commending. 

Signor  Mancinelli  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  an  orchestra, 
but  leaves  to  seek  in  the  matter  of  accompaniment.  He  more 
than  once  hurried  the  time  against  the  singers. 

The  debut  of  Mile.  Gambogi  as  Lucia  was  an  event  of  minor 
importance,  but  of  much  interest.  The  newcomer  is  very  young, 
inexperienced,  and  evidently  a  novice  in  all  matters  of  what  may 
be  termed  "  stage  conduct."  Hence  her  absolute  unconventionality, 
which,  by  the  way,  had  its  charm — that  of  freshness.  Her  voice 
is  a  pure  and  sweet  soprano,  of  moderate  volume,  which  she 
uses  to  great  advantage.  Her  method  is  good,  her  intonation 
faultless,  and  her  phrasing  excellent.  All  she  needs  is  experience 
and  application.  At  present  her  voice  is  too  weak  to  permit  of 
any  dramatic  effect,  and,  therefore,  in  the  third  act,  during  the 
great  contract  scene,  she  was  manifestly  overweighted  and  failed 
to  inspire  her  audience  with  a  due  sense  of  the  pathos  and  passion 
of  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  opera.  In  the  mad  scene  she 
sang  charmingly.  Mr.  Harris  "staged"  this  time-honoured  opera 
very  picturesquely;  the  costumes  were  those  of  the  period — the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century — and  the  choristers  were  effec- 
tively grouped  throughout. 

Mr.  Mapleson  reopened  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  on  Saturday 
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evening1  with  what  proved  to  be  a  fine  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Ffde&o.  Signer  Arditi  conducted,  and  the  two  "  noblest  of  over- 
tures "  were  efficiently  rendered,  Although  a  few  more  rehearsals 
would  doubtless  have  been  of  service,  aud  the  chorus  was  evidently 
embarrassed  at  times  with  the  dilliculties  of  tbe  score.  The  interest 
of  the  evening  centred  round  Mile.  Lilli  Lehmann,  who  as  Leonora 
(Ftdelio)  proved  herself  to  be  a  singer  and  actress  of  great  ability. 
Her  reading  of  tb.6  part  was  admirable,  and  the  "  Invocation  to 
Hope"  has  not  been  heard  so  grandly  rendered  since  the  days  of 
Mile.  Titiens.  In  the  prison  scene  Mile.  Lehmann  rose  to  the 
highest  excellence.  Mine.  Sinico  was  the  Marcellina,  Signor 
Rinaldini  Jacquino,  aud  Signor  Novara  sang  and  played  Rocco  in 
excellent  style.  M.  Caylus  was  the  Florestan,  but  did  not  lend 
the  music  allotted  to  him  the  charm  of  perfect  intonation. 
Carmen  was  repeated  on  Monday  with  the  same  cast  as  heretofore, 
and  Mine.  Trebelli  renewed  her  triumph  as  the  heroine. 

Les  Sugvenots  at  Covent  Garden  on  Saturday  night  introduced 
Miss  Ella  Russell  as  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  she  sang  the  high 
light  music  of  the  part  with  much  charm.  Mme.  Scalchi  was 
Urbino,  aud  Mile.  Sandra,  a  Russian  lady — a  debutante — was  the 
Valentine.  Her  voice — a  very  pure  soprano — was  not  sufficiently 
powerful  or  dramatic  for  this  trying  part,  and  she  proved  to  be 
moreover  an  indifferent  actress.  M.  Hevoyod  was  an  admirable 
De  Xevers,  M.  Lorrain  excellent  as  St.  Bris,  and  Seiior  Gayarre 
was  the  Raoul.  Signor  Campello's  Marcello  was  a  very  fine 
performance.  Miss  Ella  Russell's  performance  of  the  part  of 
Amina  was  unaffected  and  graceful.  Her  sympathetic  voice 
told  well  throughout,  but  she  sang  "  Ah,  non  credea,"  too  slowly 
and  dolefully,  and  "  Ah,  non  giunge,"  too  quickly.  She  was  at 
her  best  in  the  cavatina  and  cabalet.t.a  "  Sovra  il  sen,"  and  also 
in  the  pathetic  finale  to  the  second  act,  when  she  sang"JJ'un 
pensier    very  sweetly. 

It  is  some  years  since  Gutjlielmo  Tell  has  been  heard  in  London. 
The  overture  on  Tuesday  night  was  magnificently  played,  Signor 
Bevignani  leading  with  great  spirit  and  judgment.  The  difficult 
part  of  Arnoldo  was  undertaken  by  a  new  comer,  M.  Provost, 
who  possesses  a  noisy  rather  than  a  musical  voice.  AVhen  he 
had  declamation  pure  and  simple  to  deal  with  he  was  decidedly 
elfective,  but  his  cantabile  throughout  was  disagreeably  loud  and 
unmusical,  notwithstanding  his  evident  earnestness  and  his  fine 
acting.  Miss  Ella  Russell  was  eminently  successful  as  Matilda, 
and  sang  "  Selva  opaca"  charmingly.  Mile.  Ponti,  a  young  lady 
with  a  melodious  and  sympathetic  voice,  had  only  too  small  a  part 
allotted  to  her,  that  of  Jemmy,  which  she  invested,  however,  with 
unusual  prominence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  promising  singer 
will  appear  soon  in  a  mora  important  pact.  The  Edwige  of  Mile, 
de  Spagni  was  excellent.  M.  Devoyod  was  the  Tell,  and  sang  and 
acted  with  great  elfect  and  power,  and  he  was  well  assisted  by 
Signor  Campello  as  Walter.  The  chorus  was  worthy  of  high 
praise,  displaying  notable  excellence  in  the  unaccompanied  chorus 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act. 


IN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

IRELAND  and  the  Irish  have  again  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
must  sometimes  fuel  disposed  to  parody  the  remark  which 
William  III.  made  to  the  Duke  Hamilton  of  his  day  who  was 
sounding  the  praises  or  dwelling  on  the  wrongs  of  Scotland : — 
"  My  lord,  1  wish  it  was  a  hundred  thousand  miles  away,  and  you 
was  king  of  it."  If  Ireland  were  a  hundred  thousand  miles  away, 
Mr.  Parnell  or  any  one  else  might  be  crowned  king  of  it,  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  Sir  George  Trevelyau  for  his  Prime  Minister,  and 
though  Ireland  probably  would  not  be  much  the  better,  England 
would  be  very  little  the  worse.  Unfortunately  Ireland  is  not  a 
hundred  thousand  miles  oil',  and  the  art  of  mechanical  engineering 
has  not  yet  reached  that  degree  of  perfection  which  admits  of  its 
removal.  If  and  until  this  solution  of  the  problem  by  physical 
fceparation  can  be  accomplished,  political  separation  remains 
impracticable.  The  most  important  feature  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Grimes  Bill  on  the  Report  was  Mr.  Smith's  motion  on 
Thursday  that  that  stage,  if  it  is  not  previously  concluded,  be 
brought  to  a  close  at  seven  o'clock  next  Monday.  The  motion  was 
carried  by  220  votes  ogainst  120  after  a  short  discussion,  in  which 
no  occupant  of  the  front  Opposition  bench,  and  no  member  of  con- 
siderable distinction,  uuless  Mr.  Labouchere  is  to  be  counted  as 
such,  took  part.  After  this  feeble  protest,  the  protesting  members 
betook  themselves  to  the  galleries  of  the  House,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill  as  amended  was  resumed  without  their 
participation.  Mr.  Balfour  moved  several  amendments  which  were 
passed  withoutopposition  ;  and  the  Report  stage  being  concluded, 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  fixed  for  Tuesday.  As  the  third 
reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Rill  was  to  take  place  last  night  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Smith's  pledge  that  the  Commons  would  not 
part  with  the  Grimes  Bill  till  the  Land  Bill  should  bo  in  their 
hands  will  be  easily  redeemed. 

Whether  Mr.  Pitt  was  right  in  describing  patience  as  the  quality 
most  necessary  of  all  in  a  statesman,  or  Danton  in  giving  the 
preference  to  audacity,  is  a  point  which  any  one  may  determine 
for  himself.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  both  qualities  have 
been  displayed  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present 
Session  in  tin  ir  highest  degree.  On  the  side  of  the  Opposition 
theie  has  been  110  lack  of  audacity.    Ou  the  Ministerial  benches 


there  has  been  perhaps  an  excess  of  patience.  The  rope  has  been 
paid  out  at  a  length  superfluous  for  the  suspensory  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  If  the  Anglo-Scoto-Irish  Opposition  had 
desired  to  discuss  the  clauses  which  had  not  been  reached  when 
Mr.  Smith  gave  notice  of  his  motion  of  Closure  in  Committee,  aud 
to  submit  seriously  intended  amendments  to  them,  the  time  of 
grace  which  he  allowed  would  have  been  ample.  Instead  of  turn- 
ing the  interval  allowed  them  to  account,  the  Irish  members 
multiplied  dilatory  amendments.  They  have  thirty-five  new  clauses- 
on  the  notice-paper,  the  discussion  and  decision  of  which  necessarily 
preceded  the  discussion  of  amendments  to  the  text  of  the  BL1L 
The  proof  that  they  were  bent  on  deliberately  wasting  the  time  of 
the  House  was  ample,  and  would  have  justified  an  earlier  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith  to  rescue  that  time  from  their 
hands.  Their  refusal  to  avail  themselves  of  the  time  placed  at 
their  disposal  between  Thursday  and  Monday  next,  and  their 
acquiescence  in  the  Closure  on  the  earlier  day,  show  ho  w  little 
they  care  for  really  amending  the  Bill.  The  Irish  members- 
have  given  abundant  proof  of  their  moral  unfitness  for  Par- 
liamentary responsibility.  They  seem  to  be  absolutely  without 
the  sense  of  it.  They  themselves  and  their  conduct  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  form  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  for  giving  over  Irish  legislation 
and  administration  into  their  hands.  Their  conduct  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  because,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  Bills  are 
drafted  now,  there  is  scarcely  a  measure  which  comes  before  Par- 
liament which  does  not  require  to  be  carefully  considered,  both  as 
to  its  substance  and  as  to  its  terms,  clause  by  clause  and  line 
by  line,  in  Committee  and  in  Report.  A  Bill,  as  it  is  submitted  %& 
either  House,  is  usually  little  more  than  a  rough  draft  of  & 
project  of  law,  an  outline  sketch  requiring  to  be  filled  in  and 
corrected  in  detail.  The  Gladstonian  and  Parnellite  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  have  combined  to  defeat  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Committee  and  Report  stages  of  the  procedure 
with  Bills  were  invented.  Possibly  when  the  measure  reaches  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  assembly  may  discharge  towards  it  its  useful 
function  as  a  chamber  of  revision  and  correction.  Lord  Granville, 
Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Ripon,  Lord  Kimberley,  and 
the  rest,  cannot  clear  themselves  of  moral  responsibility  of  alliance 
with  the  party  of  Parliamentary  obstruction,  and  with  the  apolo- 
gists of  boycotting,  of  violence,  and  of  plunder.  But  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  deteriorating  influences  of  contact  day  by  day  with 
the  Biggars,  Conybeares,  Tanners,  and  some  other  more  dis- 
tinguished wasters  of  the  public  time.  They  may  do  something 
by  reasonable  conduct  in  the  Upper  House  partially  to  efface  the 
bad  impression  made  by  their  colleagues  and  confederates  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench  and  below  the  gangway  in  the  Lower. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  and  Mr.  John  Morley 
interposed  obstacles  iu  the  shape  of  amendments  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Crimes  Bill  as  a  Report.  Mr.  Robertson  virtually  pro- 
posed to  give  to  one  House  of  Parliament  only  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion in  repeal  of  legislation  by  moving  that  the  Act  may  be  declared 
void  by  an  Order  of  Council  on  an  address  to  the  Crown  by  either 
House  of  Parliament.  To  state  this  proposition  is  to  condemn  it. 
Anything  more  unconstitutional  cannot  be  conceived.  It  reduces 
the  three  branches  of  Parliament  to  two,  and  substitutes,  for  a 
particular  purpose,  the  one-Ohamber  for  the  two-Chamber  system. 
Mr.  John  Morley,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to  enact  a  necessary 
measure  of  coercion,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  repeal  an  unnecessary 
one,  and  knowing,  too,  that  the  Bill  practically  repeals  itself  in  the 
absence  of  the  crimes  against  which  it  is  directed,  proposed  to  limit 
its  operation  to  three  years.  He  desires,  presumably,  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  proceedings  which  have  wasted  one  whole  Session 
of  Parliament  shall  waste  another  whole  Session  of  Parliament. 
Coercive  legislation  not  limited  in  time  may  be  unprecedented  ;  bat, 
according  to  the  logic  which  Mr.  Morley  has  learned  from  Mr.  Mill, 
tbe  common  feature  of  all  previous  measures  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  failure  common  to  them  all.  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Mr.  Morley  re- 
minded him,  is  a  metaphysician.  But  Mr.  Balfour,  rather  than 
Mr.  Morley,  is,  in  this  matter,  the  true  disciple  of  the  experience 
philosophy.  The  doctrine— though  Mr.  Gladstone  supported  Mr. 
Morley,  boldly  asserting  himself  to  be  the  champion  of  law  and 
order— that  the  treatment  shall  cease  at  a  given  date,  whether  the- 
patient  is  cur^d  or  not,  seems  as  irrational  in  State  as  it  would  be 
in  humbler  practice.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  even  more  wildly  decla- 
matory than  his  later  wont  has  been,  and  talked  of  a  Bill  which 
might  be  repealed  next  year,  if  the  necessity  for  it  ceased,  as 
branding  the  Irish  people  for  all  time  with  an  everlasting  stigma, 
and  so  on.  This  is  sheer  nonsense,  of  which  the  cooler  judgment 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Eton  and  Oxford  debating-society  days  would 
have  been  incapable  aud  ashamed.  We  will  not  waste  space  in 
describing  in  detail  the  waste  of  Parliamentary  time  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  bogus  clauses  which  has  marked  the  week  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  tediousness  and  disorder  of  one  sittintr 
are  the  tediousness  and  disorder  of  another.  The  nights  succeed 
and  resemble  each  other. 

The  House  of  Lords,  to  which  we  have  to  turn  to  assure  our- 
selves that  such  a  country  as  England  exists,  and  that  social  and 
political  reforms  are  practicable,  has  passed  the  Land  Transfer 
Bill  through  Committee.  Lord  Herschell,  discouraged  at  first, 
has  succeeded  in  mastering  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  has- 
been  as  fertile  in  amendments  as  Mr.  Chance  or  the  brothers 
Uealy  in  the  other  House.  But  they  were  businesslike,  they 
occupied  only  two  sittings,  and  some  of  them  were  accepted  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  most  valuable  contribution  which 
Lord  Herschell  made  to  politics  during  the  discussion  was  not  an 
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amendment,  but  a  remark.  "In  his  opinion/' ho  siid,  "it  was 
undesirable  to  take  land  From  one  man  and  give  it  to  another." 
We  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Herschell  limits  this  statement  to 
the  occasion  and  subject-matter  with  which  he  was  then  bu  \  , 
or  whether  he  holds  it  to  bo  true  without  reference  to  geographical 
frontiers,  sound  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  valid  not 
merely  in  Qeorgium  Sidus,  with  which  Lord  Herschell  has  a 
nominal  if  not  a  family  connexion,  but  also  on  this  earth.  Such 
a  statement  as  this,  coming  from  a  man  who  has  been  a  colleague 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  and  who  in  the  mysterious  dispensations  of 
Providence  may  be  so  again,  is  not  a  little  consolatory. 

Besides  the  Crimes  Bill,  the  Commons  have  advanced  the  Coal 
Mines'  Regulation  Bill  by  several  clauses.  They  have  also  talked 
about  the  new  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawaon 
obtaining  permission  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention,  as  a  subject  of  urgent  political 
importance,  to  the  desirability  of  discussing  that  instrument  before 
it  is  ratitied.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  supported  Mr.  Smith  in 
resisting  a  course  in  contradiction  of  invariable  usage,  and  the 
motion  was  defeated  by  276  votes  to  115.  Besides  putting  the 
Laud  Transfer  Bill  through  Committee,  the  Lords  have  read  a 
second  time  Lord  Mount  Temple's  Open  Spaces  Acts  Extension 
Bill,  passed  the  Irish  Municipal  Acts  Amendment  Bill  and  the 
Incumbents  Resignation  Act  Amendment  Bill  through  Committee, 
and  discussed  the  organization  at  the  War  Office  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  the  relations  between  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Naval  Volunteer  Home  Defence  Association  on  the  initiative 
of  Lord  Cowper. 


MATIXfiE  CONCERTS. 

r  1 1  HE  principal  event  in  the  musical  world  during  the  Jubilee 
-L  week  was  undoubtedly  the  first  performance  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's 
"Jubilee  Hymn"  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concert.  It  is  in  five 
numbers,  and  quite  short ;  but.  for  all  this,  it  is  a  splendid  pendant 
to  "  The  Bose  of  Sharon,"  full  of  scientific  musical  knowledge, 
artfully  combined  with  a  fair  amount  of  the  purely  aesthetic.  The 
principal  motive  is  charming,  and  the  chorus  very  effective.  It 
will  be  heard  again  in  London  before  long,  aud  will  doubtless  be 
even  better  performed  than  it  was  last  week  at  the  Palace. 

Miss  de  Fonblanque's   concert  was  eminently  successful,  and 
this  realiy  charming  singer  won  much  and  deserved  applause.    If  I 
our  English  singers  would  only  have  a  little  more  "go  "  in  them,  | 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  rival  the  Americans.  Their  I 
voices,  as  a  rule,  are  richer  and  more  sympathetic  ;  but  they  cer- 
tainly lack  aitistic  sentiment.    This  a  propos  of,  but  not  concerning, 
Miss  de  Fonblanque,  who  has  a  fine  voice  and  much  dramatic 
feeling,  and  yet  is  so  rarely  heard,  and  then  always  in  concert. 

Siguor  Carpi's  charming  tenor  voice  and  sympathetic  and  taste- 
ful singing  has  been  heard  a  little  too  rarely  this  season.  His 
rendering  of  Spanish  ballads  is  delightful,  and  he  always  contrives 
to  charm  his  hearers  by  his  sincerity  of  feeling  and  brightness. 
He  has  appeared  at  several  concerts  lately,  and  always  with  suc- 
cess. At  Mine.  Cellini's  concert  her  pupils  did  her  credit,  nobody 
more  so,  however,  than  Miss  Dallington,  who  has  a  most  agreeable 
soprano,  and  sang  "  Connais-tu  le  pays  "  artistically.  Miss  Awdry, 
too,  has  a  nice  voice,  and  sang  Lord  Henry  Somerset's  "  Loved  and 
Lost"  delightfully.  Lord  Mar  rendered  "  Keutsch's  Romance" 
effectively,  and  the  octette  for  four  pianos  had  the  advantage  of 
being  played  with  spirit  and  in  time. 

The  last  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the  season  was  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  of  any.  The  little  genius,  Joseph  Ilofinann,  played 
Beethoven's  difficult  Concerto  in  C  with  a  brilliance  of  linish  and 
style  absolutely  astounding  from  one  so  young,  and  with  an  ease 
and  freedom  from  elfect  which  fairly  took  the  audience  by  surprise, 
and  the  scene  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
perhaps  ever  witnessed  in  St.  James's  Hall.  The  little  boy  was 
apparently  the  only  unexcited  person  present,  the  Crown  Prince 
and  the  Princess  of  Germany,  herself  a  distinguished  musician, 
joining  in  the  mo3t  unreserved  fashion  in  the  general  enthusiasm. 
Mme.  Albani  sang  the  great  air  from  Der  Freischittz,  but  not  as 
well  as  might  have  been  expected  from  her.  Mme.  Nevada,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  a  great  success  with  "Charmant  Oiseau," 
from  Felicien  David's  Perle  du  BrSsil.  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  a  grand 
interpretation  of  the  great  aria  in  Halevy's  La  Juioc. 

Notwithstanding  the  freaks  of  the  electric  light,  the  Richter 
Concert  went  off  brilliantly.  The  fine  overture  which  preludes 
the  Jubilee  Cantata,  composed  by  Weber  for  the  King  of  Saxony 
in  1 8 1 8,  was  superbly  rendered,  although  the  musicians  had  to 
finish  it  in  almost  total  darkness,  the  electric  light  evidently  not 
feeling  inclined  to  take  a  part  in  a  Jubilee  celebration.  The  Scotch 
Symphony  of  Mendelssohn,  dedicated,  by  the  way,  to  the  Queen, 
was  also  performed  on  this  occasion  in  masterly  style.  Stanford's 
Irish  Symphony,  added  to  the  selections  from  Dr.  Parry's  works, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Cohen,  brought  the  four  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
prominently  to  the  fore. 

Mine.  Petrici  (Miss  Edmiston),  a  lady  of  Greek  nationality, 
notwithstanding  her  English  name,  gave  a  musical  and  dramatic 
matinee  on  Tuesday  at  Steinway  Hall,  which  was  well  attended. 
Mme.  Petrici  is  a  born  actress;  she  has  very  great  talent  and 
much  versatility.  It  is  curious  that  she  should  not  be  permanently 
engaged  somewhere  on  the  London  stage,  for  actresses  of  her 
ability  are  not  to  be  found  every  day.  On  this  occasion  she  recited 
an  amusing  monologue,  entitled  "  A  French  Lady  Student's  Visit 


to  the  Academy,"  and  joined  Mr.  Eric  Lowis  in  an  original 
comedietta  of  considerable  litei  ary  merit  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lonjymuir, 
called  Cleverly  Managed.  In  high  comedy  Mme.  Petrici  is  de- 
cidedly effective,  and  when  she  reads  in  French  her  pronunciation 
is  so  perfect  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  that  she  was  not. 
a  member  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  the  school  of  which  Theatre  she 
has  evidently  studied  to  her  advantage. 

Mr.  Marshall  P.  "Wylder's  recitations  have  attracted  mucli 
attention  during  the  entire  season  from  their  quaintness  and  ex- 
ceeding humour.  His  imitations  are  almost  all  taken  from  life, 
and  not  unfrequently  improvised  on  the  spot;  but  they  are  none 
the  less  probable  and  droll.  Mr.  Wylder  can  also  be  very  pathetic 
when  he  chooses,  notably  so  when  reading  or  reciting  pieces 
depicting  the  sufferings  of  those  in  humble  life. 


MARION  DE  LORME. 

'"TMIERE  was  much  to  arouse  the  playgoer  in  the  bare  announce- 
-I-  ment  of  an  English  version  of  Victor  Hugo's  Marion  de 
Lurme,  which  was  produced  on  Tuesday  at  the  Princess's,  despite 
the  fact  that  matinee  performances  seldom  provoke  anything  more 
stimulating  than  the  sort  of  interest  that  lies  in  expectation  and 
which  long  and  sad  experience  tends  to  make  lukewarm.  On  this 
occasion  the  artistic  results  of  a  bold  experiment  remained  an  in- 
scrutable problem,  as  the  name  of  no  representative  actor  was 
included  in  the  programme.  There  is  no  need  to  advert  to  the 
causes  that  have  prevented,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the 
translation  of  Marion  de  Lorme  to  an  English  theatre.  They  are 
chietly  identical  with  certain  prepossessions  and  prejudices  which, 
after  Having  been  powerfully  active  with  regard  to  work  vastly 
inferior  to  the  poetic  drama  of  Victor  Hugo,  have  also  been 
eventually  disarmed,  if  not  overcome,  by  playwrights  of  more  or 
less  dexterity.  Apart  from  questions  of  propriety  and  sentiment, 
Marion  de  Lorme  abounds  in  other  and  not  less  considerable, 
obstacles  to  reproduction  on  our  stage.  Its  profuse  declamation 
and  splendid  rhetoric  defy  translator  aud  adaptor  alike.  Much 
of  the  dialogue  is  of  too  oratorical  a  character  to  be  literally 
transferred  to  the  English  stage,  and  not  a  few  speeches  may  be 
cited  that  are  what  managers  and  actors  consider,  not  without 
justice,  of  inordinate  length.  Mr.  Richard  Davey,  the  author  of 
the  adaptation,  has  dealt  skilfully  with  the  technical  difficulties  of 
compression  and  reconstruction.  If  he  has  not  altogether  pre- 
served the  continuity  of  the  action,  he  is  successful  in  endowing 
his  version  with  true  dramatic  development,  so  that  the  great 
situations  of  the  play  retain  their  vital  force  and  value  unimpured. 
Considering  the  tact  and  thought  expended  on  the  adaptation,  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  representation  was  not  altogether  worthy  of  a 
play  which  is  associated  with  the  fame  of  some  of  the  greatest  of 
French  actors.  Miss  Houliston,  who  undertook  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  has  too  slight  a  range  of  emotional  power  to  express 
the  tumultuous  conflict  of  passions  in  tha  tragic  situations, 
and  her  voice  was  too  uniformly  low  and  subdued.  Emotion  of 
a  less  strenuous  and  impassioned  kind  was  adequately  expressed 
by  the  actress,  notably  when  Marion  de  Lorme  pleads  for  her 
lover's  life  with  the  Marquis  de  Nangis  before  the  King,  and  in 
her  remonstrance  with  Didier  in  the  preceding  act.  Iu  the  latter 
scene  the  struggle  between  love  and  shame  was  rendered  with 
unaffected  pathos.  While,  however,  Miss  Ilouliston's  impersona- 
tion was  graceful  and  sympathetic  rather  than  powerful,  it  is  only 
lair  to  add  that  she  was  suffering  from  an  ill-natured  and 
anonymous  communication,  which,  we  understand,  was  forwarded 
to  her  prior  to  the  third  act  by  some  one  iu  the  theatre.  It  is  a 
little  strange,  by  the  way,  how  such  mutters  are  contrived, 
considering  with  what  ease  they  ruay  ba  avoided.  Mr.  Yorke 
Stephens,  as  Didier,  played  in  artistic  style.  His  acting  in  the 
fine  situation  where  he  recognizes  Marion  de  Lorme  among  the 
players  (Act  III.)  was  remarkable  for  concentrated  and  well- 
tempered  passion.  The  Marquis  de  Nangis  found  an  excellent 
representative  in  Mr.  AYilliain  Uignold,  who  gave  admirable  elfect 
to  the  pathetic  aud  dignihed  appeal  addressed  to  the  King  in  the 
fourth  act.  The  important  part  of  Saverny  was  capably  rendered 
by  Mr.  Laurence  Cautley. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

THE  performance  of  Der  Freischittz  by  the  students  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  at  the  Savoy  on  Monday  was  not 
only  extremely  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  promote  a  much- 
neglected  branch  of  musical  training,  but  was  productive  of  results 
that  must  be  considered  on  the  whole  gratifying  to  the  patrons  and 
executive  of  the  College.  From  Cherubini's  Water  Carrier,  the 
opera  given  last  year  with  encouraging  success,  it  is  a  far  cry  to 
Weber's  masterpiece.  The  choice  of  so  exacting  a  work  was  un- 
doubtedly bold.  But  if  in  the  circumstances  the  high  aim  was  not 
without  its  penalties,  so  also  it  was  not  without  its  rewards.  In 
the  first  place,  every  effort  had  been  made  to  secure  the  efficiency 
of  the  stage  presentment  by  combining  the  best  available  forces 
subsidiary  to  the  musical  and  dramatic  rendering  of  the  young 
executants.  Mrs.  Kendal's  experience  and  taste  were  happily  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  the  opera,  while  Mrs.  Arthur  Stirling, 
Mr.  Visetti,  and  Mr.  B.  Soutten  were  concerned  in  its  preparation. 
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To  these  pood  offices  must  be  added  the  loan  of  the  theatre 
and  scenery  by  Mr.  D'Ovly  Carte  and  of  the  dresses  by  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa.  Under  the  skilful  conduct  of  Professor  C.  Yilliers  Stanford 
the  orchestra  played  with  great  steadiness  for  the  most  part,  and, 
equally  with  the  vocalists,  reflected  the  praiseworthy  care  and 
thoroughness  with  which  they  had  rehearsed  an  arduous  under- 
taking. The  masterly  instrumentation  in  the  Incantation  scene 
was  given  with  a  creditable  command  of  the  resources  necessary 
to  interpret  its  magical  effects.  On  the  stage  the  usual  display  of 
the  supernatural  element  formed  no  part  of  this  scene.  The  slow 
llight  of  night  birds,  the  rush  of  spectral  huntsmen,  and  all  the 
grim  sights  and  sounds  evoked  by  Caspar's  unholy  rites  were  re- 
placed by  a  liberal  use  of  coloured  tires'  and  lightning  and 
thunder.  The  scene,  however,  lost  little  in  effect,  owing  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Price's  excellent  singing  and  acting  as  Caspar.  Mr. 
Price's  Caspar  was  altogether  a  most  promising  performance.  In 
the  drinking  song  in  Act  i.,  as  in  the  declamatory  power  revealed 
in  the  Incantation,  he  showed  decided  dramatic  capacity,  a3  well 
as  an  artistic  control  of  a  fine  voice.  In  the  part  of  the  heroine 
Miss  Anna  Russell  sang  with  much  refinement  and  charm,  the 
inexperience  of  the  singer  contributing  to  the  delightful  and 
thoroughly  appropriate  naivete  of  her  style  in  the  trio  of  the 
second  act,  and  in  the  beautiful  air,  "Although  a  cloud  o'erspread 
the  heaven,"  that  opens  the  third  act.  In  the  more  dramatic 
numbers,  as  in  the  recitative  and  solo  "  Softly  sighs,"  Miss 
Russell's  deficiencies  in  power  and  variety  of  expression  were 
perhaps  partly  due  to  nervousness,  and  were,  after  all,  only  such 
as  might  be  expected  of  any  youthful  essay  in  so  trying  a  part. 
Of  the  Annie  of  Miss  Annie  Roberts,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
it  was  as  fresh  and  unconventional  an  assumption  as  could  be 
desired,  displaying  natural  gifts  which  no  teachers  of  elocution  and 
singing  can  create,  however  deftly  they  may  train  those  gifts  to  bear 
artistic  fruit.  With  a  voice  of  agreeable  quality,  and  a  sound  method 
of  vocalization,  Miss  Roberts  acted  with  unaffected  sprightliness 
and  confidence.  The  piquant  blending  of  gravity  and  humour  in  her 
rendering  of  the  romance  "My  aunt,  poor  soul,"  was  extremely  happy 
and  not  unworthy  of  a  practised  dramatic  singer.  Here,  at  least,  was 
a  conjunction  of  art  and  intelligence  that  must  not  be  confounded 
with  mere  intuition,  such  as  is  often  forthcoming  when  clever 
young  people  find  a  congenial  role.  Mr.  Lionel  Kilby,  as  Max, 
sang  in  good  style,  though  his  voice  was  at  times  unequal  to  the 
demands  of  a  part  that  is  a  sufficient  test  of  the  most  experienced 
singer.  As  Kilian,  and  subsequently  as  the  Prince,  Mr.  Otto 
Fischer  sang  with  excellent  expression,  while  Mr.  Ridding  as 
Cuno,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Coleby  in  the  character  of  the  Hermit, 
were  capable  performers.  With  the  exception  of  the  Hunts- 
men's Chorus,  the  choral  numbers  were  remarkably  well  sung,  the 
Bridal  Chorus,  with  Miss  Hoskins  as  the  chiof  bridesmaid,  being 
given  with  exceptional  beauty  of  tone  and  expression, 


JUBILEE  POSTSCRIPTS. 

UNQUESTIONABLY,  after  the  great  State  procession  and 
service  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  2ist  ultimo,  the  civic 
ball  at  Guildhall  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  numerous 
entertainments  which  have  been  given  in  honour  of  the  Queen 
and  her  Imperial  and  Royal  guests.  Never  before  perhap3  has 
this  historical  hall,  famous  as  it  has  been  for  centuries  lor  the 
sumptuousness  of  its  hospitality,  seen  sucli  a  gathering  of  kings 
and  queens,  princes  and  princesses.  The  Maharajah  Holkar  wore 
a  garment  which  seemed  literally  interwoven  with  brilliants,  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  and  the  Maharanee  of  Kuch  Behar,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  women  modern  India  has  produced,  pearls  of  ines- 
timable value,  some  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Uniforms  of  all  the 
armies  of  Europe  were  worn  by  the  heirs  and  representatives  of 
Continental  thrones  and  principalities.  In  honour  of  the  City  of 
London  the  Princess  of  Wales  wore  the  diadem  which  the  City 
gave  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage.  Behind  her  were  a  bevy 
of  the  Queen's  granddaughters,  with  their  llaxen  hair  and  fair  com- 
plexions, reminding  one  not  a  little  of  the  portraits  of  Princess 
Charlotte.  Italy  was  only  represented  by  her  Ambassador,  the 
Duke  of  Aosta  having  already  left  London;  but  both  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  present  in  the  persons  of  the  Infants  and  Infantas  of 
both  those  ancient  kingdoms.  It  certainly  was  not  only  a  brilliant 
and  picturesque  sight,  but  an  historical  event  which  will  be  treasured 
up  among  the  memories  of  the  City  of  London  in  time  to  come. 

On  Wednesday  last  the  Queen  drove  through  the  Royal  borough, 
Kensington,  her  birthplace,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  no  one 
who  saw  Kensington  High  Street  on  this  occasion  can  venture  in 
future  to  deny  our  progress,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  progress  of 
Kensingtonians,  in  the  matter  of  street  decoration.  It  is  to  be 
questioned  whether  any  Italian,  French,  or  German  city  on  a  festa 
day  ever  presented  a  more  picturesque  and  effective  spectacle. 
I  lands  of  roses  and  choice  flowers  bedecked  the  balconies,  every 
window  was  hung  with  draperies,  triumphal  arches  spanned  the 
streets,  flags  fluttered  in  the  breeze  ;  and  when  the  Queen  passed 
under  the  arch  built  almost  opposite  the  Palace,  the  hearty  cheer 
which  greeted  her  must  have  persuaded  her  that  the  loyalty 
of  the  royal  borough  wa3  unchanged.  From  Kensington  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  on  her  way  to  the  Garden  Party,  Her  Majesty 
passed  through  an  immense  multitude,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  not 
less  great  than  it  was  on  the  day  of  the  Thanksgiving  Service. 


CIVIL  WAB. 

A CHARACTER  in  a  farce  that  has  been  often  played  in 
London  is  an  old  woman  with  a  mania  for  making  odd 
purchases.  She  buys  sentry-boxes,  warming-pans  by  the  dozen, 
and  all  sorts  of  apparently  useless  articles,  explaining  that,  though 
they  are  not  wanted  at  the  moment,  the  time  may  come  when  they 
will  be  of  service,  and  it  will  then  be  so  useful  to  have  them  in  the 
house.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  this  quaint  old  lady  by  a 
statement  in  the  Gaiety  play-bills  that  the  adaptation  of  M. 
Delpit's  Mile,  dc  Bressier  is  produced  "  through  arrangement  with, 
and  by  kind  permission  of,  Mr.  Henry  Irving."  Why  did  Mr. 
Irving  possess  himself  of  the  rights  in  Mile,  de  Bressier  ?  The 
question  suggests  an  insoluble  mystery,  for  there  could  never  by 
any  chance  have  come  a  time  when  Mr.  Irving  would  have  found  it 
useful  to  have  in  the  house  so  crude  a  bungle  as  this  drama.  We 
can  imagine  one  purpose,  and  one  only,  for  which  M.  Delpit's  play 
might  be  judiciously  utilized.  As  an  example  of  how  not  to  do  it 
Mile,  de  Bressier  might  be  turned  to  valuable  account.  We  caunot 
call  to  mind  at  the  moment — and  we  have  been  to  matinees,  too — 
a  finer  specimen  of  what  a  play  ought  not  to  be  than  Mr.  Herman 
Merivale's  Gaiety  version  of  a  bad  original.  Every  play  that  is 
a  play — Civil  War  is  not,  really,  but  we  are  trying,  for  the 
moment,  to  make  believe  that  it  is — must  tend  towards  a  climax 
which  the  audience  desire  to  see  reached,  or  which,  in  the  case  of 
tragedy,  is  inevitable  ;  and  the  climax  must  be  reached  by  the  aid 
of  dramatically  effective  incidents  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
it.  Types  of  character  well  drawn  and  contrasted,  and  dialogue 
which  occasions  sympathy,  or  mirth,  or  entertainment,  or  at  any 
rate  which  combats  a  spectator's  disposition  to  slumber,  are  highly 
desirable  features.  Civil  War  possesses  all  the  qualities  it  should 
not  possess,  and  none  that  it  should.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
fault  lies  with  Mr.  Herman  Merivale.  He  has  apparently  been  asked 
to  make  a  literal  translation  of  M.  Delpit's  well-pronounced 
failure,  and  he  has  made  it  accordingly.  It  was  not  in  the  power 
of  mortal  man  to  turn  it  into  a  success,  and  the  English  adaptor 
has  done  very  wisely  in  keeping  scrupulously  to  his  original,  so 
that  no  one  can  attribute  disaster  to  any  tinkering  or  attempts  at 
amendment  on  his  part. 

The  plot  is  based  upon  the  series  of  obstacles  which  cruel 
destiny  places  between  two  fond  lovers,  Jacques  Rosny,  son  of  a 
Communist  printer  who  has  been  taken  red-handed  and  shot, 
and  Faustine  de  Bressier,  daughter  of  a  French  officer  who 
has  fallen  in  the  Revolution,  and  herself  directly  responsible 
for  the  surrender  to  justice  of  the  elder  Rosny.  M.  Delpit's 
scheme  is  that  the  lovers,  ignorant  of  all  these  tragic  occurrences, 
are  to  become  deeply  attached  to  each  other,  and  that  then  the 
occurrences  are  to  be  revealed;  and  all  this  duly  happens  in  Civil 
War.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  situation 
when  it  is  reached.  Two  courses  are  open.  The  lovers  might 
part,  perceiving  that  between  what  is  certain  and  what  is  doubt- 
ful— it  is  suspected  that  Pierre  Rosny  was  directly  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Faustine's  brother — there  is  abundant  reason  against 
any  union  of  the  families ;  or  they  might  go  and  get  married,  as  if 
nothing  particular  had  happened  after  all.  One  ending  would  be 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  though  perhaps  it  might  not  be  so  un- 
satisfactory as  the  other.  We  will  not  say  which  would  be  worse, 
because  we  are  not  quite  certain.  It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  build 
up  all  these  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  then  to  treat 
them  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  The  argument  of  all  the  scenes 
which  precede  the  last — and  indeed  of  some  of  that  also — is  that 
Jacques  and  Faustine  can  never  be  united,  and  the  argument  of 
the  last  scene — the  end  of  it — is  that  they  may  if  they  like.  This 
is  not  dramatic  business.  We  have  remarked  that  every  incident 
in  a  properly  constructed  drama  must  bear  upon  and  lead  towards 
the  climax.  In  Civil  War,  however,  we  find  the  author  creating 
as  it  were  large  obstructions,  walking  all  the  way  round  them, 
quietly  coming  to  the  point  from  which  he  started,  and  setting  off 
again — nowhere  in  particular  by  a  devious  route. 

We  read  in  the  papers  that  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  has  improved, 
and  we  hope  that  the  papers  are  right,  but  are  not  sure.  Civil 
War  does  not  present  so  many  opportunities  for  the  making  of 
mistakes  as  are  to  be  found  in  Man  and  Wife,  but  the  performance 
of  Faustine  struck  us  as  very  inadequate  in  several  essentials. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  speak  of  a  lady's  personal  shortcomings;  but 
truth  is  truth  and  art  is  art,  and  we  are  constrained  to  say  that, 
until  she  is  able  to  conquer  a  very  disagreeable  and  powerfully 
pronounced  accent  which  causes  her  to  give  novel  sounds  to 
vowels,  particularly  to  the  letter  "a,"  her  representations  can 
never  be  acceptable.  Her  emotion  is  feeble  and  unconvincing; 
her  reception,  for  instance,  of  the  news  of  her  father's  and 
brother's  death  was  not  in  the  least  impressive.  One  speech  she 
gave  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  and  significance.  Her 
betrothed,  Henri  de  Guessaint,  has  taken  her  to  the  studio  of 
her  beloved  Jacques,  who  is  modelling  a  bust  of  her.  Jacques  has 
declared  his  love  and  listened  to  the  avowal  of  hers  ;  but  she 
tells  him  that  she  can  never  be  his  wife,  because  of  her  father's 
wish  that  she  should  marry  this  cousin.  Henri  returns,  and  she 
makes  the  speech  in  question.  Very  slowly,  and  with  the  evidence 
of  deep  feeling,  she  says,  "  The  bust  is  now  so  nearly  finished  that 
you  can  do  the  rest  from  memory,  .and  I  shall  not  return  "  (we 
will  not  warrant  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  words,  but  this  is 
very  near  the  text).  The  reader  will  probably  perceive  that  the 
way  indicated  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  the  speech  should 
not  have  been  spoken  :  Faustine  delivers  these  words  in  a  manner 
I  which  could  not  have  failed  to  awaken  Henri's  most  legitimate 
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suspicions.  An  artist  would  havo  spoken  quietly  ami  naturally, 
with  just  a  break  ia  the  voice,  a  momentary  hesitation,  a  glance, 
a  gesture,  which  would  have  boon  infinitely  more  eloquent  than 
these  laboured  phrases.  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellow  made  the  best  of 
Jacques.  Several  good  actors  are  misemployed  in  Civil  War, 
including  Mr.  Fernandez,  Mr.  Macleau,  Miss  Amy  Itoselle,  and 
Miss  Fanny  Brough;  indeed  (except  by  Mr.  Shine,  who  is 
intrusive  and  not  at  all  amusing)  tho  piece  is  as  well  played 
as  it  can  be. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  LONDON  THEATRES, 
in. 

The  Lyceum,  Adelpiu,  Toole's,  Princess's,  Court,  Criterion. 

THE  Paris  Commission  wbich  has  lately  been  engaged  upon 
its  tour  of  inspection  of  the  theatres  in  the  French  metropolis 
ha9  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
fire,  there  should  be  a  substitution  in  theatres  of  the  electric  light 
for  gas.  Upon  this  point  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  French 
•Commission.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  electric  light  might  possibly 
be  a  source  of  tire  by  reason  of  the  wires  becoming  overheated. 
But  this  danger  could  be  easily  remedied  by  a  mechanical  appli- 
ance. Less  happy  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  that 
iron  ladders  should  be  fixed  along  the  sides  of  the  building  in 
•order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  artistes.  In  reality,  these 
ladders  are  so  impracticable  that  when  an  architect,  with  some 
sense  of  humour,  pointed  them  out  to  those  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  were  inspecting  a  theatre  built  after  his  design,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  try  to  scale  them,  not  a  single  man 
amongst  them  was  willing  to  run  the  risk.  M.  Henry  Fouquier, 
writing  on  this  subject,  remarks : — "  Imagine  what  use  such 
ladders  would  be  to  women  in  moments  of  panic  and  of  frantic 
struggles  for  life.  They  are  nothing  more  than  a  pleasing  fancy, 
and  not  worth  serious  attention.  The  enlargement  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  staircases  (this  has  been  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
the  Paris  Commission)  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  sensible  sugges- 
tion, and  one  that  might  well  be  realized  practically  at  several  of 
the  theatres."  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  remark  applies  with 
equal  force  to  most  of  our  London  playhouses. 

The  Lyceum  can  scarcely  be  called  the  safest  of  the  London 
theatres,  but  many  excellent  points  may  be  mentioned  with  regard 
to  it.  It  is  true  that  on  certain  occasions,  in  case  of  fire  or  panic, 
it  would  be  a  little  difficult  for  the  occupants  of  the  stalls  to 
escape.  In  the  first  place,  the  stalls  are  placed  nearer  together 
than  is  the  rule  at  most  theatres ;  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Lyceum  is  such  that  there  is  seldom  a  vacant  stall.  As  a  rule,  to 
get  from  the  stalls  into  the  street  you  are  compelled  to  ascend  a 
somewhat  narrow  staircase,  consisting  of  nineteen  steps.  But  in 
case  of  alarm  there  is  a  wide  door  that  opens  automatically  on 
pressure  (without  lock  or  bolt  at  all)  to  the  Strand  entrance  on 
the  street  level.  In  every  passage  of  the  theatre  and  the  audi- 
torium are  oil-lamps,  which  quite  obviate  the  danger  of  dark- 
ness should  any  accident  happen  to  the  gas.  But  this,  indeed, 
is  most  unlikely  ;  for  the  Lyceum  Theatre  draws  supplies  of  gas 
from  two  distiuct  and  separate  street  services,  each  of  which  can 
be  cut  off  outside  the  meter  at  a  moment's  notice.  Therefore,  in 
•case  of  one  service  going  wrong,  the  second  could  be  relied  upon 
to  supply  any  deficiency.  Perhaps  the  gallery  at  the  Lyceum  is 
its  most  dangerous  part.  You  reach  it  by  a  staircase  that  turns 
and  returns  upon  itself  at  right  angles,  the  door  being  in  Exeter 
Street ;  and,  so  far  as  we  could  see  on  the  night  of  our  visit,  that 
is  the  only  staircase.  The  two  ends  of  the  gallery  are  connected 
by  means  of  stairs  and  a  passage  beneath  the  gallery  itself.  The 
stairs  and  passage  might,  in  case  of  alarm,  easily  become  choked 
with  people.  At  each  end  of  the  gallery  there  is  also  a  short  passage 
leading  behiud  the  line  of  boxes  to  nowhere,  and  forming  a 
cul  de  sac.  The  locks  and  bolts  on  the  doors  of  the  Lyceum  are 
excellent,  and  indeed  unique.  The  lock  is  fastened  with  a  spring, 
which  gives  way  on  pressure  from  within  ;  so  that,  if  perchance 
any  misfortune  should  happen  to  the  lock,  although  very  possibly 
it  may  not  shut,  anyhow  it  will  always  open.  The  bolts  in 
the  same  way  give  way  on  pressure  from  within,  although  re- 
maining firm  and  solid  from  without.  This  patent,  which  Mr. 
Irving  has  been  wise  enough  to  adopt,  was  invented  to  meet 
a  terrible  danger  such  as  was  manifested  at  the  Sunderland 
■disaster. 

The  Adelphi  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  safest  theatres  in 
London.  There  are  at  least  two  good  exits  from  each  part  of  the 
house.  The  pit  has  a  straight  level  entrance  to  the  Strand  and  an 
entrance  up  a  few  stairs  that  lead  at  once  into  Bull  Inn  Yard. 
The  door  of  this  last  can  be  pushed  open  during  a  performance,  as 
can  all  the  extra  doors  into  the  yard.  The  theatre  habitually 
empties  itself  in  less  than  three  minutes.  There  are  staircases 
downwards  on  each  side  of  each  floor,  and  there  is  no  risk  of 
missing  one's  way  and  getting  into  a  cul  de  sac,  as  there  is  at  the 
Lyceum.  There  are,  however,  no  oil  lamps  in  the  passages,  an 
omission  which  the  Messrs.  Gatti  would  do  well  to  supply.  In 
the  safest  theatre  there  is  no  absolute  remedy  against  panic.  The 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  as  M.  Fouquier  points  out,  is  not  a  locality 
that  is  destitute  of  deyagements.  Yet  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
Parisians  were  there  crushed  to  death  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage 
festivities  of  Louis  XVI.,  owing  to  a  false  alarm  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  some  fireworks,  which  explosion  could  not  possibly 


have  injured  anybody.  Says  M.  Fouquier: — "  Lo  premier  remc.do 
e'est  lo  ' sangfroid  et,  on  presence  do  1'affolement  d'une  foulo,  la 
prudence  humaino  resto  dosarmoe." 

Toole's  Theatre  lias  ono  good  straight  levol  exit  from  the  pit 
into  King  William  Street.  Parallel  to,  but  separated  from,  this 
exit  is  a  similar  one  from  tho  stalls,  dress  circle,  and  boxes.  And 
on  the  other  side  is  another  parallel  passage  from  the  foot  of  tho 
gallery  staircase.  All  the  regular  exits  from  the  front  are  by 
these  three  parallel  passages ;  but  on  each  floor  of  the  house  there 
aro  doors  to  a  staircase  that  affords  entrance  to  a  passage  leading 
upstairs  again  to  the  stage-door  in  Chandos  Street.  On  that  side, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  upward  staircase,  the  danger  probably 
lies.  Tho  gallerv  is  certainly  small,  and  does  not,  we  should 
imagine,  hold  more  than  a  hundred  persons;  but  it  would  hi 
dillicult  to  empty  the  dress  circle  in  a  hurry.  We  observe  that, 
since  the  beginning  of  these  articles,  the  Board  of  Works  has 
served  the  owner  with  a  notice  to  make  alterations  in  the 
building;  and  this  is  certainly  not  before  such  alterations  were 
needed,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  are  many  more 
dangerous  theatres  in  London.  But  Mr.  Toole  should  place  oil 
lamps  in  the  passages. 

The  Princess's  Theatre  occupies  almost  as  much  ground  as  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden ;  but  nearly  half  that  ground  is  given  up  to 
a  huge  and  useless  vestibule,  in  which  another  small  theatre  might 
almost  bave  been  built.  Even  above  this  vestibule  there  is  nothing 
more  useful  than  a  smoking-room  and  a  refreshment-bar.  If  it 
were  not  for  this,  the  Princess's  might  almost  claim  to  have  ex- 
ceptional advantages  over  the  other  theatres  of  London ;  for  it 
has  streets  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  the  fourth  side  is  next  to  a 
spacious  court.  In  spite  of  the  faults  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  made  the  Princess's  almost  fireproof.  A  special  band  of 
firemen  were  employed,  all  the  company  and  attendants  were 
formed  into  a  private  fire  brigade,  and  regularly  every  week  there 
was  a  practical  fire-drill,  which  all  bad  to  take  part  in.  Besides 
this,  the  theatre  was  hung  with  oil  lamps,  and  hoses,  helmets,  and 
hatchets  were  always  in  working  order,  and  a  sentry  in  uniform 
was  stationed  at  every  door.  All  this  is  apparently  now- 
changed;  but  the  Priucess's  is  not  so  perfect  in  construction 
that  the  management  can  afford  to  neglect  precautions  such  as 
these.  The  exit  on  the  Prompt  side  of  the  stalls  would  be  satis- 
factory enough,  if  it  were  not  enveloped  in  heavy  curtains, 
which  would  certainly  be  not  only  awkward,  but  absolutely 
dangerous,  in  a  panic.  The  exit  on  the  O.P.  side  is  not  only 
provided  with  these  terrible  curtains,  but  is  far  too  small,  and  the 
tunnel  under  the  stalls  is  little  better  than  a  narrow  sewer, 
and  it  would  be  only  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  than  to  get 
into.  This  tunnel  should  be  done  away  with  altogether,  and,  if 
nothing  better  could  be  provided,  another  exit  through  the  pit 
should  be  made.  The  extra  door  of  the  pit  is  also  far  from 
being  sufficiently  large.  The  dress  circle  is  fairly  provided  for,  but 
the  extra  doors  of  the  upper  circle  and  gallery  were  locked  on  the 
night  of  our  visit.  That  they  should  be  open  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary, considering  that  their  ordinary  doors  lead  respectively  on  to  the 
dress  circle  and  gallery  stairs.  The  barrier  on  the  amphitheatre 
stairs  also  had  not  been  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act 
of  Held  by  the  Enemy,  and  for  all  we  know  may  not  have  been 
taken  down  yet.  The  exit  from  the  amphitheatre  seats  is  most 
defective,  as  before  the  level  is  reached  there  are  as  many  as  twelve 
wooden  steps  to  be  climbed,  and  there  is  a  very  dangerous  iron 
bar  to  even  further  impede  flight. 

The  Court  Theatre,  in  Sloane  Square,  is  really  in  a  very  bad 
state,  and  playgoers  may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  going  to  be  pulled  down.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  exits  lead 
to  one  street,  and  even  the  stage-door  is  in  the  front,  for  there  is 
practically  no  back  as  at  other  theatres.  To  do  the  management 
justice,  however,  as  far  as  leaving  all  the  available  doors  open 
goes,  they  have  done  their  best.  Whether  they  could  do  the 
same  in  cold  weather  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful.  To  enter 
tbe  stalls  you  have  to  climb  first  thirteen  steps  and  then  two 
steps  before  you  reach  the  dress  circle.  Then  there  are  first  five 
steps  and  then  nineteen  more  to  descend,  and  then  two  to  ascend 
before  you  reach  the  stalls  on  the  Prompt  side.  There  is  really  no 
special  exit  on  the  O.P.  side  ;  for,  although  it  is  possible  to  quit  the 
stalls  on  that  side,  the  staircase  has  to  serve  for  the  dress  circle 
and  amphitheatre  as  well.  Wo  have  already  described  the  ascent 
to  the  dress  circle,  which  is  similar  on  both  sides,  and  the  same 
staircases  have  to  serve  for  the  amphitheatre  and  stalls.  It  is  as 
well  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  doors  of  the  dress  circle  are 
on  the  sliding  principle,  which  is  most  dangerous,  as,  in  case  of  a 
crush,  the  pressure  would  lock  them  more  effectively  than  any 
iron  bolts.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  too,  that  the  amphitheatre, 
which  holds  at  most  some  seventy  persons,  should  have  two  exits, 
whereas  the  gallery  and  pit,  which  would  each  hold  seven  times 
that  number,  have  but  one  apiece.  Altogether,  the  sooner  the 
Court  is  pulled  down  the  better  for  everybody. 

If  there  were  only  oil  lamps  on  the  walls  and  no  curtains  on 
the  doors,  the  Criterion  ought  to  be  absolutely  as  safe  when  in  a 
blaze  as  when  in  its  ordinary  condition.  It  is  as  full  of  doors  as  an 
old  rabbit-burrow  is  full  of  holes,  and  the  staircases  are  not  steep  and 
are  as  broad  as  the  spacious  corridors.  Not  alone  is  there  electric 
light  all  over  the  bouse,  but  there  are  four  exits  from  the  stalls — 
two  into  Piccadilly  and  two  into  Jermyn  Street.  There  are  three 
exits  to  the  dress  circle,  ono  in  Piccadilly  and  two  in  Jermyn 
Street.  It  is  true  that  these  exits  in  Jermyn  Street  have  also  to 
serve  for  the  pit,  gallery,  and  family  circle,  but  as  there  .are  only 
two  rows  of  seats  in  the  gallery,  about  four  rows  in  the  pit,  and 
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only  one  row  in  the  family  circle  ;  and  bearing  in  mind  that  when 
once  the  doors  are  passed  ihe  audience  is  not  only  practically  oat 
of  the  theatre,  but  in  lire-proof  walls,  it  cannot  be  said  that  these 
means  of  escape,  considering  thsir  ample  size,  are  not  more,  than 
suflicient  for  this  small  house.  The  fact,  too,  that,  the  theatre 
being  underground,  all  the  steps  have  to  be  climbed  instead  of 
descended,  makes  safety  doubly  secuve.  But,  when  all  this  is  said, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  are  curta'ns  on  tin  doors  to  become 
euveloped  in,  and  no  oil  lamps  to  give  light  if  an  accident 
happened  to  the  electric  light.  Without  oil  lamps  there  is  no 
safety,  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that,  despite  the  number  of  the 
doors  and  the  largeness  of  the  stairs,  the  fireproof  corridors  and 
the  comparative  smallness  of  the  audience,  if  a  lire  were  to  occur 
at  the  Criterion  and  anything  were  to  go  wrong  with  the  electric 
tight  (as  is  more  than  probable),  the  audience  would  be  no 
better  off  than  in  any  of  the  worst  of  the  London  fire-traps.  Mr. 
Wyndham  and  Messrs.  Spiers  &  l'oud  should  see  to  this  at  once. 


OLIVIA. 

rpiIE  artistic  defects  of  Mr.  Wills's  Olicia,  which  was  revived 
J-  last  Wednesday  night  at  the  Lyceum,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
Considered  merely  in  the  character  which  its  author  claims  for  it — 
considered,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  dramatic  presentment,  not  of  the 
Vicnr  of  Wakefield,  but  merely  of  an  "  episode  "  in  that  story — it 
is  open  in  many  points  to  adverse  criticism.  In  setting  forth  even 
"  an  episode"  only  in  the  lives  of  certain  familiar  personages  of  a 
classic  fiction,  it  is  proper  that  the  truth  of  their  characters  as 
their  creator  conceived  them  should  be  adhered  to.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Vicar  should  not  be  Goldsmith's  Vicar,  or  why 
his  wife  and  daughters  should  not  also  preserve  their  identity, 
even  though  it  be  merely  with  an  incident  in  their  lives  that  the  I 
dramatist  is  dealing.  Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
Olivia  of  the  play  is  not  quite  the  Olivia  of  the  novel,  and  that  j 
the  Dr.  Primrose  of  the  theatre  departs  in  a  still  more  marked 
manner  from  the  delicately  drawn  original.  He  is  a  much  less 
humorous,  and  t~>  that  extent  a  less  S3ruipathetic,  creation ;  and 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  mirth-moving  but  endearing  foibles 
of  the  real  Vicar's  character  are  thrown  into  the  bickgrouud — 
indeed,  but  for  just  a  faint  and  feeble  touch  here  and  there,  we 
might  say  effaced  altogether — the  central  weakness,  so  to  call  it, 
of  his  nature  seems  brought  before  us  in  rather  painful  prominence. 
It  is  a  curious  result  of  tampering  with  a  perfect  piece  of  portraiture  ; 
but  so  it  is.  Mr.  Wills's  Vicar  has  none  of  the  innocent  vanity 
and  the  inoffensive  pedantry  of  Goldsmith's,  anl  is  altogether  a 
more  serious  and  uniformly  reverend  personage  ;  yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  in  regard  to  his  conduct  and  action  in  the  vital 
passages  of  the  "episode  "he  comes  much  the  nearer  of  the  two 
to  losing  his  hold  upon  our  respect.  Of  the  dramatic  Olivia  it  is 
possible  to  speak  in  less  qualified  terms.  The  daughter's  cha- 
racter is  a  much  less  complex  one  than  that  of  her  father,  and  if 
Mr.  Wills  has  not  exactly  reproduced  his  model,  he  has  come  quite 
sufficiently  near  to  it  for  all  dramatic  purposes.  For  the  particular 
dramatic  purpose  of  fitting  Miss  Ellen  Terry  with  a  part  which 
exactly  suits  her,  and  which  brings  out  all  the  strongest  side  of 
her  art,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  better. 

Miss  Terry's  Olivia  is  so  very  old  a  favourite  with  the  public 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be  little  that  is  new 
to  be  said  about  her  performance.  The  early  scenes  of  dis- 
trust and  hesitation  in  which  she  half  repels  the  addresses  of 
Thornhill,  and  then  yields  to  the  love  with  which  he  has 
inspired  her,  were  rendered  with  much  subtlety  and  liuesse, 
and  the  true  position  in  which  the  dramatist  desires  to  place 
his  heroine  in  the  minds  of  his  audience  was  thereby  secured 
for  her.  It  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  play,  and, 
indeed,  we  may  add,  to  the  retention  of  sympathy  for  a  girl 
■who  selects  the  very  inappropriate  moment  of  her  father's  ruin 
for  running  away  with  her  lover,  that  Olivia  should  not  ap- 
pear as  too  foolishly  credulous  a  country  maiden,  but  should 
succumb  only  to  an  elaborate  scheme  of  deception  on  the  part  of 
Thornhill.  The  minds  of  the  audience  are  thus  brought  into 
proper  tune  for  the  leave-taking  scene  of  the  second  act,  w  hich 
remains,  of  course,  the  great  scene  cf  the  play,  and  one  of  the 
finest — perhaps,  taking  it  altogether,  the  absolutely  finest — ell'oits 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  actress's  performance.  For  simplicity 
and  tenderness,  pure  and  deep  as  are  those  qualities  in  the  sweet 
English  landscape  which  frames  the  drama,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  surpass  the  exquisite  pathos  of  Olivia's  secret  farewell  to 
the  family  and  home  that  she  is  about  to  quit.  Its  appeal  to  the 
emotions  is  irresistible.  The  situation  is  one  which  comes  home 
to  everybody  who  is  capable  of  being  moved  through  the  imagina- 
tion at  all ;  and  it  is  treated  with  such  true  artistic  delicacy,  the 
repression  and  reserve  of  power  are  so  plainly  felt,  even  where  the 
anguish  of  that  loving,  lingering,  doubting,  and  remorseful 
soul  is  at  its  highest  point  of  intensity,  that  the  importunate  spirit 
of  criticism  which  so  often  plucks  Sympathy  by  the  skirls  in  her 
most  yielding  moments  is  silenced  from  first  to  last.  The  whole 
setting  and  stage  management  of  this  scene  is,  moreover,  perfect ; 
and  the  simple  musical  performance  round  the  Vicarage  spinet 
during  the  fateful  moments  of  Olivia's  yet  undiscovered  flight  is 
introduced  with  the  happiest  possible  ell'ect.  In  the  third  act, 
in  which  Squire  Thornhill  reveals  his  villauy,  Miss  Terry's  acting 
was  tine  and  powerful  as  ever,  and  the  sudden  impulse  of  passion 


in  which  she  strikes  her  unworthy  lover  succeeds,  as  it  always 
did,  aud  as  only  the  highest  and  most  "  natural "  of  art  could 
possibly  succeed,  in  convincing  the  audience  not  only  of  its  com- 
plete verisimilitude,  but  of  its  perfect  propriety.  You  feel,  for  the 
moment — and  it  is  not  necessary  for  your  feeling  to  last  longer 
than  hers — as  if  it  were  precisely  the  right  thing  for  a  lady  to  do 
under  the  trying  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  scene  of  Olivia's 
restoration  to  the  arms  of  her  father  exerted  all  its  old  power 
over  the  audience ;  and  as  much  as  possible  was  done  both  by 
father  and  daughter  to  render  the  weak  and  hurried  denouement  of 
Mr.  W  ills's  drama  credible  to  the  audience. 

Mr.  Irviug's  Vicar  of*  Wakefield  necessarily  suffers  somewhat 
in  interest  from  the  causes  to  which  we  have  referred  above  ;  and 
we  are  constantly  tempted  to  regret  that  the  actor  has  not  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  humorous  side  of  the  worthy  parson's 
character  into  stronger  relief.  But,  reconciling  ourselves  to  the 
treatment  of  Dr.  Primrose's  character  as  merely  a  study  of  sim- 
plicity aud  benignity  carried  to  an  almost  superhuman  point,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  remarkable  charm  and  power  of  Mr. 
living's  performance  in  this  part.  If,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  the  impression  of  "  the  foolish,  fond  old  man,"  too  pro- 
minently insisted  on  by  the  author,  is  too  apt  to  predominate  in 
the  actor's  rendering  of  the  character,  it  is  solely  in  his  "idola- 
trous "  relations  to  Olivia  that  the  Vicar's  weakness  makes  itself 
anywhere  felt.  There  is  ample  dignity  and  plenty  of  quiet 
strength  in  his  attitude  towards  the  rest  of  the  world.  His  wife, 
to  whom  he  is  so  yielding,  is  fully  conscious  that  she  is  not  in  any 
autocratic  sense  of  the  word  his  better  half;  and  to  those  about 
him  the  Vicar,  with  all  his  mildness,  never  appears  otherwise  than 
as  an  old  gentleman  with  whom  the  most  irreverent  of  youngsters 
would  hesitate  to  take  a  liberty.  The  stronger  side  of  his  nature 
is  indeed  admirably  brought  out  in  the  cheerful  magnanimity  and 
quiet  pluck  with  which  he  learns  and,  until  the  silver  wedding-day 
is  over,  conceals  the  calamity  which  has  overtaken  his  fortunes  ; 
and,  for  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  the  quieter  order  of  pathetic 
acting,  we  need  look  no  further  than  the  scene  iu  which  he  breaks 
the  sad  news  to  his  family.  But  no  doubt  Mr.  Irvlng's  supreme 
"  moment  "  iu  the  play  is  to  be  found  in  that  passige  of  the  third 
act  in  which  he  endeavours,  as  a  matter  of  clerical  aud  paternal 
duty,  to  chide  his  erring  and  recovered  daughter,  only  to  break 
down  in  the  attempt,  aud  clasp  her  once  more  to  his  bosom. 
This  dramatic  passage,  for  which  the  way  is  prepared  with  an  all 
too  obvious  artilice  by  Mr.  Wills,  would  of  itself,  and  in  any 
case,  be  one  of  an  artistically  hazardous  description.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  indeed,  one  is  fully  conscious  of  an  approach  in  it  to  the 
confines  of  the  extravagant,  if  not  of  the  grotesque,  and  there  is 
probably  not  one  actor  in  a  hundred  who  would  not  either  over- 
step the  fatal  limits,  if  he  "  let  himself  go,"  or  reduce  the  whole 
passige  to  sheer  conventional  unreality  through  very  fear  of  over- 
stepping it.  Mr.  Irving  skirts  the  perilous  region  with  consum- 
mate address,  and  the  effect  produced  is  proportioned  to  the  risk 
incurred. 

The  play  was  admirably  mounted,  and  the  two  chief  performers- 
were  supported  very  capably  indeed.  Mr.  Alexander,  who  had 
already  shown  in  his  performance  of  Ulric  that  he  can  play  a  bad 
young  man  as  well  as  he  can  a  good  one,  was  a  thoroughly 
efficient  Squire  Thornhill ;  and  Mr.  Wenmau,  as  Burchell,  threw 
all  the  requisite  vigour  and  heartiness  iuto  the  part  of  the  dis- 
guised uncle.  We  could  not  help  feeling,  however,  as  we  watched 
t  he  development  of  this  part  of  the  intrigue,  how  fortunate  it  was 
for  Sheridan  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  days  of  the  literary  thief- 
taker.  For  what  could  be  more  clear  than  that  his  Sir  Oliver 
Surface  was  borrowed  from  Goldsmith's  Sir  William  Thornhill  ? 
Nothing-,  except,  perhaps,  that  his  Joseph  aud  Charles  Surface 
were  stolen  from  Fielding's  Blitil  and  Tom  Jones. 


THE  DEFIANCE  OF  COCK  O'DOXXELL  DHU. 

THE  challenge  of  O'Donnell,  Francis  Hugh: — ■ 
I  dare  you  to  the  jury  you  invoke; 
I  call  you  before  twelve  good  men  and  true ; 
I  summon  you  to  drop  the  slanderer's  cloak, 
And  face  the  injured  wight  whose  wrath  you  wolie 
When,  on  his  mildly  hinting  that  perchance 
You  were  mistaken,  you  with  savage  stroke 
Turned  on  him,  and  the  charges  dared  advance 
Of  '•  quibbling  " — heaven  and  earth ! — and  of  "  irrelevance.1 

What!  when  7  wrote  in  inoffensive  strain, 
Shall  you  with  horrid  truculence  reply, 
And  1,  forsooth,  from  such  retort  refrain 
As  conscious  innocence  may  ca'mly  try  ? 
No!  by  the  piper  whose  wild  minstrelsy 
Rejoiced  the  emancipator  of  the  Jews, 
I  will  hurl  back  the  execrable  lie 
In  the  cool,  scornful  terms  the  virtuous  use 
Against  the  wretch  who  dares  calumniously  accuse^ 

Your  lie  was  gross,  and  palpable  of  guilt, 
A  solid  circumstantial  wickedness  ; 
And,  mark  me,  you  shall  prove  it  to  the  hilt 
Before  a  London  jury.    Yes,  sir;  yes  ! 
Before  a  London  jury — nothing  less. 
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You  dared  to  call  uie  "  colleague  "  (Blood  and  Humes  I) 
"  Of  murderers,"  in  your  accursed  press, 
And  you  shall  pay  for  your  atrocious  gamos 
"When  my  twelve  London  jurors  answer  to  their  names. 

You  dared  connect  me  with  tbe  men  who  hide 
Assassins'  weapons  ;  ay  !  you  dared  to  write, 
Thus  libelling  me,  that  some  ono  else  supplied 
The  timely  funds  to  aid  a  murderer's  flight. 
And  you  shall  prove  your  slander  in  fair  light 
Before  a  London  jury.    Shall  I  add — 
I  think  I  will,  lest  you  mistake  me  quite — 
Before  a  London  special  jury,  cad  ! 
And  on  the  earliest  day  a  trial  can  be  had  ? 

I  do  not  swagger  and  I  never  bouDce  ; 
Vapouring  and  bombast  are  in  every  sense 
Distasteful  to  me  ;  but,  by  heaven  !  I'll  trounce 
You  soundly  for  this  infamous  offence, 
Unless — ay!  this  one  place  of  penitence 
I  will  allow,  and  you,  if  you  be  wise, 
"Will  take  it  ere  my  action  I  commence, 
And  see  what  aspect  your  vile  calumnies 
May  bear  before  a  London  special  jury's  eyes. 

Retract  at  once — this  is  condition  One — 
Your  libels  and  apologize  to  me, 
And  to  my  colleagues  one  and  all.    This  done, 
I  posit  as  conditions  Two  and  Three, 
That  of  the  public  on  your  bended  knee 
You  crave  forgiveness,  and  thereon  proceed 
To  give  ten  thousand  pounds  in  charity 
For  the  relief  of  Londoners  in  need, 
Chosen  without  distinction  of  religious  creed. 

One  word  of  postscript.    Though  these  plots  were  hid 
From  me  entirely,  yet  on  May  the  Third 
I  was  prepared  to  warn  you,  and  I  did, 
That  danger  threatened  ;  yes,  I  sent  you  word. 
But  you  were  even  as  one  who  had  not  heard, 
Nor  used  my  letter  till  the  Sixth  of  May, 
As  I  will  prove  (the  idea  has  just  occurred 
Startling  to  you  ;  nay,  crushing,  I  should  say), 
Before  a  London  jury  on  an  early  day. 

I  now  demand  that  jury  ;  let  it  come. 
I  claim  it  in  the  name  of  all  my  friends, 
Of  whom  I  pose  as  champion.    If  to  some 
The  name  of  friend,  it  may  be,  scarce  extends, 
The  more  nobility  to  me  it  lends 
That  I  seek  vengeance  in  their  cause  on  you 
Before  twelve  London  jurymen.    Here  ends 
The  challenge  of  O'Donnell,  Francis  Hugh, 
The  proud  defiant  screed  of  Cock  O'Donnell  Dhu. 


REVIEWS. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  EXGLISH  COXSTITUTIONAL 
IIISTOKY.' 

THE  modern  French  school  of  scientific  historical  study  is 
hardly  so  well  known  in  this  country  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Perhaps  the  wider  diHusion  of  a  superficial  knowledge  of  French 
than  of  a  superficial  knowledge  of  German  is  partlv  responsible 
for  this.  The  mass  of  the  English  reading  public  is  still  content 
not  to  read  any  German,  and  takes  it  on  trust  that  Germany  is 
the  favoured  home  of  learning  and  research.  But  it  thinks  it  can 
read  French,  and,  having  made  acquaintance  with  a  few  specimens 
of  boulevard  literature,  an  occasional  number  of  the  Figaro,  and 
perhaps  a  few  standard  novels,  it  comes,  on  the  strength  of  this 
first-hand  experience,  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  French  authors 
are  prejudiced,  frivolous,  and,  above  all,  hopelessly  ignorant  of 
foreign  affairs.  And  this  impression  might  well  have  been  re- 
inforced, until  quite  lately,  by  the  tone  of  French  official  utterances 
and  ordinances  in  matters  of  science  and  philosophy  ;  they  did  not 
represent  the  living  mind  of  France,  but  foreigners  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  know  this.  In  like  manner  it  takes  time  to 
discover  that,  since  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  there  has 
been  a  notable  increase  and  improvement  of  serious  work  among 
French  scholars,  and  especially  in  the  moral  and  political  sciences'. 
Philosophy  has  emancipated  itself  from  the  sounding  brass  of  Victor 
Cousin,  and  M.  Ribot,  a  distinguished  champion  of  the  modern 
school  of  psychological  observation,  is  actually  installed  at  the 
Sol-bonne.  In  the_ field  of  politics  and  jurisprudence  comparative 
and  historical  criticism  is  vigorous,  and  has  already  borne  good 
fruit,  The  Eoole  libra  ties  sciences  politique*,  an  institution  of 
purely  private  enterprise,  thrives  under  the  direction  of  M.  Boutmy, 
tbe  author  of  the  Look  now  before  us;  and  its  work  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  Englishmen  for  several  reasons.  The  mere  fact 
of  advanced  teaching  of  this  kind  being  carried  on  in  Paris  without 

*  Le  diveloppement  dela  constitution  et  de  la  wield  politique  en  Anqh- 
terre.  Pur  E.  Botttmy.  Paris:  Librairie  l'lou  et  Librairie  Marescq 
nine.  1887. 


State  aid  is  much.  It  is  more  thai  M.  Boutmy  and  his  colleagues— 
among  whom  are  such  historical  and  comparative  students  of  laws 
and  institutions  as  M.  Eustol  do  Ooulangos,  M.  Glasion,  and 
M.  Lyon-Caou — have  given  particular  attention  to  English  matters 
and  attach  particular  importance  to  keeping  touch  with  English 
scholarship.  The  development  of  the  English  constitutional 
system — a  system  which,  as  it  existed  in  the  early  part,  of  the 
present  century,  has  been  imitated,  more  or  less  faithfully  and 
successfully,  all  over  the  civilized  world — is  a  subject  of  notorious 
ditliculty  even  in  its  own  land.  It  is  not  so  long  since  grave  errors 
were  currently  taught,  to  English  learners  ;  in  some  places  thoy 
probably  still  are.  M.  Boutmy,  however,  has  not  only  escaped 
the  danger  of  trusting  obsolete  authorities,  but  has  mado  himself 
so  thoroughly  master  of  the  latest  and  best  that  his  exposition  has 
an  independent  value. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  M.  Boutmy's  rapid  and  general 
view  of  political  and  economical  changes  in  England  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  1832  is  wholly  free  from  mistakes.  It 
would  be  strange  if  even  a  learned  Englishman's  work  on  the  same 
topic  were  flawless.  It  is  also  natural  that  M.  Boutmy's  occasional 
slips  should  not  be  the  same  that  an  Englishman  would  make.  Ho 
writes,  "  justices  of  peace,"  instead  of  "  the  peace  "  ;  and  in  com- 
menting on  the  absence  of  guarantees  for  legal  competence  at 
Petty  Sessions,  be  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of  that 
practically  important  person  the  justices'  clerk,  who,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  disposed  to  encourage  adventurous  extensions  of  jurisdiction. 
He  also  does  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  as  late  as  Blackstone's 
time  a  country  gentleman  was  expected  to  know  some  law,  and 
that  at  the  present  day  a  fair  proportion  of  the  quorum  would  be 
found  equipped  with  a  certain  amount  of  legal  training.  A 
graver  matter  is  that  M.  Boutmy  speaks  of  the  "base  derisoire'^ 
of  our  existing  nominal  Land-tax  without  giving  any  hint  that  a 
much  more  real  and  etl'ectual  Land-tax  is  levied  under  Schedule  A. 
of  the  Income-tax.  But  this  is  an  easy  thing  to  overlook  ;  many 
English  writers,  and  some  of  them,  we  believe,  innocently,  have 
made  the  same  oversight  in  the  last  few  years.  To  speak  of 
"  covenants  "  in  one  place  instead  of  "  settlements  "  is,  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  a  venial  inaccuracy  ;  to  speak  of  the  scheme  of 
modern  family  settlements,  otherwise  described  with  substantial 
correctness,  as  "  concu  a  la  fin  du  diz-huitieme  siecle,"  is  a  mere 
lajmis  calami,  not  likely  to  trouble  even  a  French  reader  wholly 
dependent  on  M.  Boutmy's  information,  if  he  carefully  attends  to 
the  context ;  and  as  for  the  odd  misspelling  of  Goldsmith's  name 
as  Goldschmidt,  in  a  reference  to  the  Deserted  Village,  it  may 
safely  be  set  down  to  the  blunder  of  a  compositor  or  perversity  of 
a  printer's  reader.  Those  who  are  in  any  degree  acquainted  with 
the  intricacy  of  the  subject  will  understand  that  the  absence  of 
more  serious  grounds  of  complaint  is  evidence  of  unusual  merit. 

But  we  must  not  be  content  with  negative  evidence.  Perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  point  in  M.  Boutmy's  work  is  his  insist- 
ence on  the  profound  difference  between  English  and  French 
society, which  between  the  thirteenth  and  the  sixteenth  century  was 
ever  widening  under  comparatively  trilling  differences  of  external 
form.  He  refers  the  origin  of  English  constitutionalism  not  so 
much  to  any  inherent  vigour  of  Teutonic  popular  custom  as  to 
the  early  consolidation  of  the  king's  power,  which  broke  down 
local  tyranny,  and  at  the  same  time  excited,  by  healthy  reaction, 
a  truly  national  desire  of  liberty.  He  calls  marked  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  judicial  system  in  this  process,  which  is  still  hardly 
appreciated  even  here.  The  justice  of  the  King's  Court,  carried, 
into  every  county  by  judges  bearing  the  King's  direct  commission 
and  superseding  all  other  authority,  taught  men  to  fiud  in  the 
common  law  of  the  land  a  sure  barrier  against  all  manner  of  un- 
just exaction  at  the  hands  of  powerful  subjects,  and  ultimately  at 
the  hands  of  the  King  himself.  M.  Boutmy  does  not  favour  Mr. 
Freeman's  theory  of  the  absolute  continuity  of  popular  institu- 
tions. The  equation  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  reign  of  Victoria 
to  the  Witeuagemdt  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  is  treated  by  him  with 
less  ostensible  respect  than  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  how- 
ever must  be  reckoned  on  M.  Boutmy's  side,  and  against  Mr. 
Freeman,  on  this  point.  (We  write  Witenageinot  with  its  proper 
accents  not  out  of  pedantry,  but  because  we  have  heard  people 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  pronounce  it  Witty-naggimut.) 
But.  on  the  main  fact  of  the  relatively  advauced  development  of 
English  polity  in  the  middle  ages  he  is  clear  and  emphatic.  Nor 
is  he  afraid  of  expressing  that  fact  in  forms  which,  in  some  at  least 
of  his  readers,  must  give  a  shock  to  cherished  legends.  "  Des  le 
seizietne  siecle,"  says  M.  Boutmy,  "  l'Angleterre  Ctait  en  possession 
de  toutes  les  reforrnes  essentielles  que  nous  atteudions  encore  en 
1789,  qu'il  nous  a  fallu  payer  tres-cher  et  que  nous  avons  meme 
manqu^es  en  partie,  pour  avoir  dopasse  le  but  dans  l'elan  qui 
succedait  a  une  souffrance  trop  longtemps  endure"e."  The  little 
mistake  of  "  covenant  "  for  "  settlement  "  above  noted  occurs  in  a 
passage  which  is  in  substance  admirable.  M.  Boutmy  makes  it 
plain,  even  to  a  careless  reader,  that  feudalism  never  really  pre- 
vailed in  England,  and  that  the  existing  —  or,  with  Lord 
Halsbury's  Bill  before  us,  shall  we  say  moribund  ? — system  of  so- 
called  entails  is  not  feudal  at  all.  "  L'Angleterre  a  et6,  avant 
tous  les  autres  pays,  un  pays  de  propriele"  libre,  de  moyenne  et  de 
petite  tenure.  .  .  .  Toute  cette  evolution  des  deux  derniers 
siecles,  qu'on  ne  s'y  trompe  pas,  n'a  rien  a  voir  avec  le  systeme 
feodal  anterieur  ;  elle  est  l'eflet  d'une  grande  entreprise  aristo- 
cratique,  laquelle  a  tini  par  provoquer  une  reaction  de- 
mocratique,  toutes  deux  entierement  modernes  dans  leurs  causes 
et  nouvelles  dans  leur  esprit.''  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
j  M.  Boutmy  writes  as  an  uudiscriminating  admirer  of  England 
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and  English  institutions.  He  writes  as  a  friend,  but  an  impartial 
friend  who  can  criticize  on  occasion,  and  to  some  extent  from  a 
position  of  advantage  that  more  than  compensates  for  any  want 
of  minutely  familial  knowledge. 

The  feature  that  will  bo  newest  to  English  readers  is  the  im- 
portance given  to  a  period  often  treated  as  commonplace — the 
eighteenth  century.  M.  Boutmy  finds  in  it  the  accomplishment 
of  the  social  revolution  commenced  under  the  Restoration  by  the 
abolition  of  military  tenures  and  the  establishment  of  family 
settlements.  A  new  territorial  oligarchy  took  the  place  of  the 
old  nobility,  and  remodelled  English  government  alter  its  own 
fashion.  Some  parts  of  M.  Boutmy 's  picture  may  be  overcharged; 
but  it  is  good  for  us  to  see  how  very  insular  the  insularity  of  the 
English  squire,  the  English  parson  presented  by  a  private  lay 
patron,  and  the  amateur  administrative  and  judicial  functions  of 
quarter  and  petty  sessions  appear  to  an  enlightened  Continental 
observer ;  and  the  ordinary  French  reader  would  hardly  believe  in 
the  facts  if  they  were  less  vividly  presented  to  him.  And,  far 
from  having  no  good  word  for  squirearchy,  M.  Boutmy  is  of 
opinion  that  nothing  else  could  have  fixed  the  modern  type  of 
Parliamentary  government : — "  La  democratic  a  pu  s'approprier  ie 
regime  parlementaire  et  l'imiter  avec  effort,  apres  que  des  exem- 
plaires  parfaits  en  ont  etc  faconnes  et  fixes  par  d'autres  mains.  Une 
aristocratie  pouvait  seul  le  creer,  en  former  les  mceurs,  en  com- 
mencer  les  traditions."  But  he  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  lauded  interest  in  England  has  had  its  day,  and 
depended  on  artificial  conditions  while  it  lasted.  This  may  be  a 
disputable  historical  conclusion,  but  to  charge  M.  Boutmy  with 
partisanship  (the  charge  has  already  been  made)  is  unjust  and 
unfair. 

The  names  which  oftenest  appear  at  the  foot  of  M.  Boutmy's 
pages  are,  as  is  natural  and  proper,  those  of  Hallam,  Gneist,  and 
Stubbs.  Parade  of  original  authorities  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
book  of  this  scale,  and,  as  M.  Boutmy  himself  justly  says  in  his 
preface,  the  verification  of  authorities  is  not  enough  to  put  a 
writer  on  the  level  of  the  explorers  whom  he  follows.  The  tact 
of  fully  informed  scholarship,  "  le  contact  et  la  sensation  d'uue 
infinite  de  textes  originaux,"  is  not  to  be  had  ready  made.  Before 
he  can  criticize  his  texts  with  the  weight  of  a  Kemble  or  a 
Stubbs,  a  man  must  work  for  himself  as  Kemble  and  Stubbs  have 
worked.  Still  M.  Boutmy  is  no  mere  compiler.  lie  has  by  no 
means  neglected  original  and  contemporary  documents.  lie  cites 
the  Dialogue  of  the  Exchequer,  and  various  works  on  agricultural 
economy  from  the  sixteenth  century  downwards,  besides  the  usual 
modern  statistics.  We  think  he  errs  in  regarding  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold  as  either  a  safe  authority  for  facts,  or  a  fair  representative 
of  Liberalism  in  the  matter  of  land-law  reform.  But  how  many 
English  economists  or  historians  would  be  more  sure-footed  in 
modern  French  politics  ?  In  fine,  M.  Boutmy  has  conferred  a 
notable  boon  on  his  countrymen,  and  a  few  years  more  of  such 
work  should  go  far  to  take  away  from  France  the  current  reproach 
of  ignorance  of  foreign  institutions. 


TWO  PICTURES  OF  DISSENT.* 

THE  new  production  of  that  very  clever  person  who  chooses  to 
hide  himself  under  the  rather  complicated  nom  de  guerre  of 
"  Mark  Rutherford.  Edited  by  his  friend,  Reuben  Shapcott,"  is 
in  one  sense  disappointing,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  author 
has  not  the  art  of  composing  a  book  of  any  length.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  twenty  years  in  point  of 
time,  and  absolutely  unconnected  in  point  of  subject  by  any  other 
ties  than  the  appearance  of  one  or  two  of  the  same  persons  and  the 
repetition  in  another  generation  of  the  author's  favourite  situation 
of  miscomprehension,  not  sensational  or  melodramatic,  but  quietly 
tragical,  between  husband  and  wife.  Otherwise  "  The  Revolution 
in  Tanner's  Lane,"  a  study  of  Dissenting  society  in  a  small  country 
town  about  the  time  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  struggle,  is  barely 
■even  supplementary  to  the  earlier  and  larger  and  better  part  of 
the  book,  which  tells  of  the  sufferings,  domestic  and  political,  of  a 
Radical  journeyman  printer  from  the  days  immediately  after 
Waterloo  to  the  famous  "  march  of  the  Blanketecrs."  This 
earlier  part  is  executed,  not  merely  with  the  remarkable  excellence 
of  style,  but  with  the  grasp  of  character — one-sided,  indeed,  and  a 
little  monotonous  in  its  pessimism — which  struck  all  competent 
observers  in  the  original  Mark  Rutherford.  The  five  chief  cha- 
racters— Zachariah  Coleman,  the  printer;  his  wife;  his  Radical 
dandy  friend,  the  Major  ;  the  Frenchman,  Caillaud,  and  his 
daughter,  Pauline — are  all  drawn  with  that  peculiar  touch  which 
recalls  nothing  so  much  as  the  manner  of  an  accomplished 
etcher.  They  have,  if  any  one  likes,  the  faults  which  are 
often  found  in  connexion  with  that  touch,  a  little  too  much 
blackness  here,  and  a  little  too  much  finicalness  of  outline  and 
detail  there,  but  the  contrast  with  the  slovenly  drawing  and  dull 
or  gaudy  colour  of  the  average  novelist  is  an  exceedingly  remark- 
able one.  The  external  interest  of  plot  which  the  author  has  hero 
given  serves  also  to  relieve  the  rather  too  analytic  study  and  the 
unbroken  melancholy  which  spoilt  the  second  part  of  Mark 
Butierfurd,  and  did  not  improve  the  first.    No  writer  has  ever 

*  The  Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane.  Uy  Mark  Rutherford.  Edited  by 
his  friend,  Reuben  Shapcott.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

Autobiography  of  an  Independent  Minister.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 


drawn  "  incompatibility  " — the  incompatibility  which  is  all  the 
more  hopeless  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  its  exact 
cause — so  well.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  no  writer  has  so 
well  drawn  the  jealousy  which  constantly  survives  that  incompati- 
bility, because  the  touches,  masterly  though  few,  which  Thackeray 
has  thrown  into  the  latter  part  of  the  Neiccomcs,  showing  Rosie's 
feelings  towards  Ethel,  are  there  for  any  one  to  follow  if  he  likes, 
and  to  approach  if  he  can,  but  certainly  for  no  one  to  surpass.  To 
balance  these  merits  there  must  be  set,  first,  the  extremely  inartistic 
patching  on  of  the  "  Tanuer's  Lane "  part ;  secondly,  some  stale 
and  not  very  happy  outbursts  of  Radical  politics  (all  the  matter  of 
the  beginning  about  George  IV.  is  simply  a  pastiche  of  Thackeray 
and  Carlyle  not  particularly  well  done) ;  and,  lastly,  the  old  fault, 
already  more  than  once  glanced  at,  of  exaggerated  pessimism. 
There  are  many  things  to  be  said  against  this  last,  but  the  most 
effective  is  perhaps  that  it  defeats  its  own  purpose.  A  tragical  or 
unsatisfactory  ending,  which  casts  its  shadow  over  the  whole  course 
of  a  book,  discounts  its  effect  disastrously. 

The  other  book  before  us  is  of  very  minor  interest  as  a  work  of 
literature,  or,  rather,  as  a  work  of  literature  it  has  no  special  in- 
terest at  all.  It  is  not  entirely  new,  and  it  is  open  to  some  criti- 
cism on  the  score  of  good  taste.  The  author  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
Independent  minister  who,  tired  of  fighting  with  deacons  at 
Ephesus,  and  finding  more  true  liberty  in  the  State  Church  than 
elsewhere,  has  at  last  left  his  sect,  joined  the  Church,  and  taken 
Anglican  orders.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  own  sake ; 
but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  congratulation  can  be  extended 
to  the  Church  of  England.  We  can  hardly  think  it  justifiable,  at 
least  as  a  matter  of  taste,  to  give  under  transparent  aliases  such  a 
record  of  ministerial  and  personal  experiences  as  is  given  here. 
And  we  are  of  that  old-fashioned  school  which  would  like  the 
Church  of  England  to  maintain  its  repute  for  possessing  a  priest- 
hood accomplished  in  the  minor  as  well  as  in  the  major  morals. 
At  the  same  time,  while  questioning  whether  the  "  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,"  as  he  calls  himself,  would  not  have  done  better  to 
recount  his  sufferings  more  dramatically  and  less  directly,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  the  force  of  his  picture  as  driving  in 
the  same  moral  as  the  latter  part  of  The  Revolution  in  Taimo-'a 
Lane.  The  almost  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  "  office-bearers  "  in 
a  Dissenting  "  Church,"  the  endless  machinations  and  briyues  for 
getting  deacons  in  and  ministers  out,  the  constant  espionage  exer- 
cised over  "  church-members,"  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  tale- 
bearing, bad  blood,  and  want  of  charity  which  is  discovered  are 
very  edifying  things.  We  should  like  to  present  a  copy  of  the 
book  to  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
to  the  other  good  people  who  want  to  democratize  the  Anglican 
parish  system.  It  might  not  convince  them,  but  it  ought  to  be  to 
them  "  for  thoughts." 


THE  ART  OF  GOLF.* 

"  TX7RITE  seriously  on  serious  subjects,"  says  the  Countess  in 
»  t  Le  Monde,  oil  Von  s'ennuie.  Sir  Walter  Simpson  writes 
with  some  want  of  seriousness,  occasionally,  on  a  subject  which 
is  very  serious  indeed — the  art  of  golf.  He  appears  to  have 
devoted,  if  not  his  whole  mind,  a  considerable  fraction  of  it,  not 
only  to  the  practice  of  golf,  but  to  the  theory  and  metaphysics  of 
this  pursuit.  The  burden  of  his  book,  on  the  whole,  is  "  shun 
self-consciousness."  The  more  the  golfer  golfs,  as  the  just  man 
acts  virtuously,  by  a  righteous  habit,  and  automatically,  the 
better  for  himself  and  his  partner.  But  golfers,  or  at  least 
amateur  golfers,  being  reasonable,  must  reflect  on  their  methods 
and  style.  The  move  they  reflect,  it  seems  to  us,  the  more  they 
cramp  and  hamper  themselves.  The  professional  player,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  not  to  think  at  all  about  his  "  swing,"  and  the 
position  of  his  feet,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  lie  only  aims  accu- 
rately, and  hits  hard,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  movements  of  spherical  bodies.  This  is  where  the  profes- 
sional has  an  advantage ;  he  does  not  introduce  the  disturbing 
influences  of  .active  thought.  Every  cricketer  who  bowls  knows 
that,  if  once  he  begins  to  worry  himself  about  his  action  and 
delivery  he  also  begins  to  deliver  long  hops  to  the  off,  and 
full  pitches  to  leg.  The  contemplative  golfer  who  reflects  is 
also  lost  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  lauds  in  the  sand  and 
the  sea,  he  is  bunkered,  he  heels  one  stroke  and  toes  another. 
His  balls  achieve  the  ambition  of  the  dissatisfied  lady  in  the 
poem,  and  alight  "in  meadows  never  won  or  wandered  in" 
before.  All  this  comes  of  taking  thought,  which  prevents  the 
delicate  process  of  hitting  the  ball  with  the  middle  of  the  club- 
face  from  being  performed  with  mechanical  accuracy.  Con- 
sidering all  this,  it  might  seem  as  if  Sir  Walter  Simpson's  book 
were  a  bailed  stroke,  and  wasted  in  the  air.  Would  it  not  have 
been  enough  to  say  "  Play,"  in  the  brief  style  of  the  Umpire,  and 
add  a  remark  on  the  folly  of  indulging  the  pale  cast  of  thought? 
Sir  Walter  Simpson  probably  argues  that  man  will  think,  whether 
or  not ;  that  the  permanent  conscious  self  will  insist  on  being  con- 
scious on  the  links,  and  that  reason  will  be  present  in  the  physical 
action  of  the  amateur,  however  much  he  may  be  warned  against 
it.  Accepting  human  nature  as  being  (at  any  rate  since  the  Fall) 
conscious  and  curious,  our  author  does  his  best  to  direct  the 
reasoning  faculty  wisely,  and  to  answer  those  questions  which 
the  player  puts  to  himself,  to  the  Universe,  and  to  his  caddie. 

*  The  Art  of  Golf.  By  Sir  W.  G.  Simpson,  Bart.  Edinburgh: 
Douglas.  1887. 
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"  How  is  Thomson  playingf"  somebody  once  demanded  of  a 
caddie.  "  Oli,  he's  just  tapping  and  damning  as  usual,"  was  the 
reply.  But  what  Thomson,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  would  inquire 
is,  "  Why  am  I  topping,"  and  to  this  and  similar  anxious  queries 
Sir  Walter  Simpson  provides  answers. 

Sit  W  alter  Simpson's  is  a  practical  volume,  lie  does  not 
investigate  the  History  of  Golf.  An  archaeologist  has  discovered 
poll'  clubs,  placed  crosswise,  on  a  very  old  ecclesiastical  seal  of  an 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  An  opponent  of  black  prelacy  and 
papacy  has  replied  that  the  supposed  clubs  are  not  clubs,  "  but 
something  far  waur  than  that,"  in  short,  a  papish  symbol.  These 
hypotheses  are  not  alluded  to  by  our  author.  He  begins  with  a 
panegyric  of  his  favourite  game."  "  The  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
halt  and  the  maimed,  the  octogenarian  and  the  boy,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  clergyman  and  the  iulidel,  may  play  every  day, 
except  Sunday."  On  Sunday  these  classes  of  the  community, 
with  umbrellas  in  their  hands,  merely  walk  across  the  links 
and  contemplate  the  putting  greens.  Sir  Walter  truly  remarks 
that  golf  is  better  than  fishing.  It  does  not  depend  "  on  the 
hunger  of  a  scaly  but  fastidious  animal  "—only  too  accurate 
a  description  of  the  trout.  Yet  "  golf  has  some  drawbacks. 
It  is  possible,  by  too  much  of  it,  to  destroy  the  mind;  a 
man  with  a  Roman  nose  and  a  high  forehead  may  play  away 
his  profile."  But  to  "destroy  the  mind"  (as  far  as  golfing  is 
concerned)  should  really  be  the  aim  of  the  player.  It  is  "  that 
confounded  intellect"  which  tempts  to  strange  attitudes  and 
novel  experiments  in  lofting-.  Sir  Walter  sketches,  as  an  example 
of  the  possibilities  of  golf,  a  novel  turning  entirely  on  this  fasci- 
nating theme.  "  The  scene  was  St.  Andrews.  He  was  a  soldier, 
a  statesman,  an  orator,  but  only  a  seventh-class  golfer.  She, 
being  St.  Andrews  born,  naturally  preferred  a  rising  player."  The 
intrigue  is  as  complicated  as  any  of  Captain  Hawley  Smart's 
tales  of  the  Turf.  But  it  ends  badly,  and  the  heroine  "made  an 
unhappy  marriage  with  a  left-handed  player."  Why  is  this 
romance  not  given  to  the  world  ?  It  might  be  called  "  Stimy," 
or,  if  the  villain  were  a  bigamist,  "The  Two  More."  Doubtless 
there  is  a  sordid  commercial  objection.  The  circulation  of  the 
narrative  would  be  limited  to  St.  Andrews,  which  is  not  a  very 
populous  city,  nor  much  addicted  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

About  the  origin  of  golf  Sir  Walter  advances,  not  a  theory, 
but  a  myth.    As  for  the  history,  he  inclines  to  believe  that 
Charles  I.  gave  up  his  game  on  Leith  Links  when  he  heard  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion  because  he  was  losing  the  match,  and  "  he  hurried 
away  to  save  his  half-crown  rather  than  his  crown."    He  certainly 
did  not  behave  so  well  as  Drake  at  the  historical  game  of  bowls. "  The 
rest  of  the  history  of  the  game  is  it  not  written  in  Mr.  Clark's  book  ?  " 
a  question  which  we  cannot  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  History 
of  Golf  still  awaits  its  Niebuhr.    Turning  to  the  local  conditions 
of  golf — the  links— Sir  Walter  Simpson  says  that  "  they  are  too 
barren  for  cultivation,  but  sheep,  rabbits,  geese,  and  professionals 
pick  up  a  precarious  livelihood  on  them.    As  for  the  bunkers, 
"those  which  are  visited  often  usually  have  names,  being  called 
some  man's  nose,  or  grave,  or  merely  his  bunker."    But  who  was 
the  Principal,   whose  nose  is  a  feature  of   importance  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  when   did  he  live?     If  he  always  landed  in 
his  nose,  he  cannot  have  been  such  a  very  bad  driver  from  the 
tee.     The  grave  of  Walkinshaw,  better  known   than  that  of 
Arthur,  ought  always  to  be  carried  or  avoided,  even  by  a  humble 
performer,  f  or,  if  he  tops,  he  will  stop  short  of  this  hazard.  From 
the  fact  that  no  bunker  is  called  the  Archbishop's   Nose,  or 
the  Dean's  Grave,  can  we  argue  that   golf  was  not  played 
by  the  higher  clergy  before  the  Reformation  ?    On  the  momentous 
topic  of  clubs  our  author  permits  himself  some  plays  upon  words, 
which  we  pass  by  in  silenco  and  sorrow.    The  man  who  would 
make  a  pun  on  the  links  would  stamp  his  opponent's  ball  down  in 
a  bunker.    Anthropologists  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  "Old 
gentlemen  use  bafi'y  spoons."    This  would  be  a  good  sentence  to 
set  in  an  examination  for  a  fellowship  at  St.  Andrews: — "'Old 
gentlemen  use  bafi'y  spoons  ' ;  turn  this  into  Latin,  in  the  style  of 
Cicero's  Do  Senectute."    Among  signs  of  eld,  the  first  use  of  a 
bally  spoon  must  be  among  the  least  agreeable.    The  remarks  on 
ancestral  heavy  irons  are  excellent ;  they  descend  from  sire  to  son 
in  familiis.    We  remember  one  heavy  iron  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  coal-scuttle  ;  alas  !  it  will  never  again  help  its  owner 
out  of  a  bunker.    The  remarks  on  caddies  touch  a  difficult,  a 
delicate  subject.    To  Sir  Walter  Simpson's  advice  we  have  only 
tc  add  this— do  not  carry  cesthetic  tasto  into  the  game  ;  do  not 
choose  a  caddie  for  his  childlike  beauty  and  apparent  innocence. 
It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  no  opportunities  at  St.  Audrews 
for  making  this  kind  of  error;   but  history  shows   that  the 
physiognomist  is  never  more  egregiously  mistaken  than  when  he 
selects  a  caddie  for  resembling  the  accepted  portraits  of  the  infant 
Samuel. 

When  he  gets  to  driving,  and  teaches  us  where  and  how  to 
place  our  feet,  Sir  Walter  Simpson  becomes  earnest,  but  not  very 
edifying.  You  find  out  how  to  stand  by  trying,  surely,  and  the 
position  which  suits  one  man  does  not  suit  another.  There  is 
more  instruction  in  instantaneous  photographs  of  Tom  Morris 
driving.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  warn  the  beginner  that  he 
must  not  run  in  at  the  ball  and  hit  as  if  it  were  a  half  volley,  nor 
stand  to  it  and  treat  it  as  if  it  were  to  be  hit  square  to  leg.  Short 
of  this,  as  Sir  Walter  Simpson  proves  by  the  example  of  small 
boys  golfing,  almost  any  style  will  do  if  the  aim  be  correct.  As 
for  grip  and  swing,  his  observations  are  valuable,  hut  not  to  be 
condensed,  nor  even  to  be  understood  by  people  who  do  not  play. 
Beginners  who  begin  alter  twenty  cannot  expect  to  acquire  a 


fluent  and  melodious  swing  all  at  once;  they  had  bettor  start 
without  ambition,  and  develop  their  powers  gradually.  Beginners 
make  plenty  of  good  shots,  probably  because,  as  our  author  nays, 
they  have  not  yet  begun  to  form  theories  and  interrogate  their 
consciousness  and  their  caddies.    "  A  beginner  must  learn  that 
golf  is  the  very  opposite  of  cricket,  that  ho  must  get  his  hands  as 
much  down  at  it  as  up  at  the  other.    1  le  must  use  his  club  like 
a  scythe;  must  sweep,  not  strike,  the  ball."    These  words  should 
be  written  hi  letters  of  gold  in  the  heart  of  every  beginner. 
Let  him  also  comparo  the  grips  illustrated  in  figures  6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  he  will  be  the  happier.    Driving  at  daisies,  as  so  many  of 
us  are   apt  unthinkingly  to  do,  "teaches  a  crippled  swing." 
If  there  is  a  better  chapter  in   the  book  than  the  rest  we 
take  it  to  be  the  chapter  on  "  approaching."     Nothing  in  golf 
is  so  lovely  and  truly  Hellenic  in  its  aspect  as  a  good  approach. 
Nothing  is  uglier  than  the  topping  progress  of  the  bungler, 
who  approaches  by  as  frequent  thumps  as  if  he  wero  driving 
a  hoop.    When  a  player  is  anxious  to  "approach"  by  running 
the  ball  with  the  iron  along  the  ground  or  very  little  above 
it,  ho  sometimes  turns  in  the  club  face.  _  By  so  doing  "he 
gets  the  sentiment  of  his  intention,  but  that  is  all."    It  is  a  good 
deal,  too,  as  every  reflective  moralist  ought  to  know.    As  for 
putting,  it  is  a  topic  on  which  we  would  not  linger — women  can 
and  do  putt.    People  who  think  Keats  a  girlish  poet  will  despise 
putting  in  a  virile  manner,  so  will  people  who  cannot  putt.  The 
only  infallible  advice  is  "  play  for  the  back  of  the  hole,"  or  puUa 
fortiter,  if  putto  be  a  verb  of  the  first  conjugation.   But  it  requires 
'faith  for  this  art,  as  our  author  says.    The  putter  in  tremendous 
moments  must  "  studiously  fill  his  mind  with  vacancy."    It  is 
difficult  for  a  literary  man,  above  all  for  a  poet,  to  putt_  or  play 
whist,  or  perhaps  to  make  love  well.    His  intellect  will  assert 
itself.    But,  as  our  author  observes,  "  alas !  we  cannot  all  be 
idiots."    Now   the  ideal   golfer  13  an  idiot,  and  "  the  poetic 
temperament  is  the  worst  for  golf."    If  a  man  is  the  better  poet 
the  worse  golfer  he  is,  thus  Sir  Walter  Simpson's  book  has  con- 
solations for  some  as  well  as  counsel  for  all.    Next  time  a  laureate 
is  wanted  the  aspirants  might  be  taken  to  St.  Andrews  and  the 
worst  golfer  chosen  as  the  best  poet.    Scotch  minstrels  like  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan  might  think  this  unfair,  but  it  could  hardly  fail 
to  work  admirably.    This  is  an  excellent  book  for  golfers,  et  nort 
aultres ;  we  do  not  want  non-golfers  on  the  links,  and  they  may 
just  as  well  not  read  the  Art  of  Golf,  unless,  indeed,  they  mean 
to  commence  players. 


REMINISCENCES  BY  THOMAS  CARLYLE.* 

r|inERE  is  a  story  of  an  eminent  politician,  now  a  member  of  the 
J-  Upper  House,  being  asked  if  he  had  read  Mr.  Gladstone's 
last  pamphlet,  and  his  replying  "I  hope  I  have."  Some  pro- 
vocation exists  to  indulge  in  a  similar  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
continued  issue  of  more  and  more  books  of  and  concerning  Carlyle. 
When  the  Early  Letters  of  Carlyle  were  printed  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  C.  E.  Norton,  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  of 
fresh  matter  was  made  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
writer ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  correspondence 
of  Carlyle  and  Goethe,  edited  also  by  Mr.  Norton.  But  the  re- 
issue of  the  Reminiscences  as  a  sort  of  second  edition  of  the 
volumes  which  appeared,  when  edited  by  Mr.  Froude,  in  188  r, 
does  not  so  entirely  commend  itself  as  a  necessary  proceeding.  It 
is  true  that  no  second  edition  has  been  published  of  the  edition  of 
the  Reminiscences  which  was  the  first  of  the  Carlylean  series  ap- 
pearing under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Froude,  and  which  came 
out  in  188 1,  any  rnorethan  there  has  been  of  the  History  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  or  of  the  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 
published  iu  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  and  it  is  presumable  that  the 
failure  of  any  demand  for  further  editions  of  these  books  may  have 
been  largely  due  to  the  unfavourable  impression  produced  by  the 
way  in  which  their  editor  executed  his  task. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Norton's  volumes  are  something  more  than  a 
mere  reprint,  and  that  they  are  distinguished  by  some  additions 
and  omissions  from  those  of  1881,  although  their  contents  are 
substantially  the  same.  The  manuscripts  left  by  Carlyle  are 
arranged  in  a  different  order,  there  is  an  excellent  index,  and 
maps  have  been  supplied  not  only  of  Dumfriesshire,  but  of  the 
western  side  of  Scotland  from  Gretna  Green  to  the  Grampians. 
Mr.  Norton's  preface  continues  the  strong  animadversions  made 
by  him  in  editing  the  "  Early  Letters  "  upou  Mr.  Froude's  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  materials  in  his  hands  and  of  discharging 
the  trust  confided  to  him  by  Carlyle,  who  gave  his  consent  to 
the  publication  of  the  Reminiscences,  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  be  printed  with  "  the  requisite  omissions."  Yet  no 
omissions,  except  of  a  trivial  kind,  were  made  by  Mr.  Froude, 
and  he  retained  some  passages  of  a  nature  to  give  just  offence  to 
the  relations  and  connexions  of  persons  mentioned  in  them,  and 
these  are  now  with  great  propriety  left  out  by  Mr.  Norton. 
Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Froude  did  omit  to 
print  the  solemn  injunction  against  the  publication  of  the  paper 
about  Mrs.  Carlyle  which  occurs  at  its  conclusion.  Carlyle 
wrote  at  the  end  of  what  he  calls  his  poor  scrawliugs  and  weak 
reminiscences,  "  I  still  mainly  mean  to  burn  this  book  before  my 
own  departure,"  but  evidently  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
do  this,  and  added,  "  It  is  possible  the  thing  may  be  left  behind 
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me.  legible  to  interested  survivors— friends  only,  I  will  hope,  and 
•with  worthy  curiosity,  not  unworthy  I  In  which  event  I  solemnly 
forbid  thein,  each  and  all,  to  publish,  this  Bit  of  Writing,  as  it 
stands  here;  and  warn  them  that  without  fit  editing  no  part  of  it 
should  be  printed  (nor  as  far  as  I  can  order  shall  ever  be) ;  and 
that  the  'Jit  editing'  of  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  it  will,  after  I 
am  pone,  have  become  impossible."  This  important  and  signifi- 
cant memorandum  is  dated  2Sth  of  July,  iS66. 

Complaint,  also,  is  made  of  the  careless  way  in  which  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Reminiscences  of  iSSi  was  priuted,  so  as  frequently 
to  do  grave  wrong  to  the  sense,  and  in  disregard  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  manuscript.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  first  five 
pages  of  the  printed  text  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  cor- 
rections had  to  be  made  of  words,  punctuation,  capitals,  quotation 
marks,  and  such  like  ;  and  that  these  pages  are  not  exceptional. 


BAUDELAIRE.* 

TWENTY  years  and  more  have  now  passed  since  the  melan- 
choly death  of  Charles  Baudelaire — a  considerable  space  of 
time,  and  one  in  which  mistakes  and  disappreciations  ought  to 
have  had  time  to  correct  themselves  if  they  have  not.  No  doubt 
in  many  cases  they  have  not.  There  is  still  the  state  of  mind  of 
that  eminent  English  critic  who  proved  bis  competence  for  dis- 
cussing the  subject  by  talking  of  "  Les  fleurs  de  mal  "  and  the  less 
■excusable  state  of  narrow-minded  and  straitlaced  Frenchmen  like 
M.  Scherer  and  M.  Brunetiere.  There  is  still,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exaggerated  admiration  of  those  young  persons,  who,  as  a  (we 
believe  unpublished)  verse  has  it,  admire 

The  sweet  charnel-house  air 
Of  the  great  Baudelaire. 

And  between  these  two  there  may  be  various  stages  of  critical 
estimate.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  Baudelaire  has  exercised  for  some 
thirty  years  a  greater  influence  on  the  poets  of  his  own  country 
than  any  writer  who  had  appeared  for  another  thirty  years  before 
bim.  And  it  is  a  fact,  which  may  indeed  be  denied,  but  can  hardly 
be  disputed,  that  in  his  work  there  are  signs  of  very  exceptional 
power,  both  of  conception  and  expression,  and  that  no  writer  in 
France  who  has  appeared  since  has  shown  equal  strength  in  verse. 
The  present  purpose  of  this  criticism,  like  that  of  the  book  which 
it  treats,  is  not  polemical,  but  expository  only,  and  we  need  there- 
fore go  no  further. 

We  have  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  not  polemic. 
M.  Crepet,  its  author,  starts  with  good  deserts ;  for  he  is  the 
same  M.  Crepet  who  a  generation  ago  planned  and  executed  with 
the  help  of  Sainte-Beuve,  of  Gautier,  of  Baudelaire  himself,  of 
M.  de  Banville,  and  of  all  the  most  brilliant  poets  and  critics  of 
the  day  (except  "  Le  Maitre,"  who  was"la-bas  dans  lile  "),  the 
best-arranged  and  most  interesting  anthology  of  modern  times, 
the  Poetes  Franqais.  He  has,  it  seems,  devoted  himself  since  to 
collecting  remains  of  his  old  contributor,  and,  besides  one  great 
haul  in  the  papers  of  the  late  M.  Poulet-Malassis,  he  has  had 
many  minor  ones.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  give,  not  indeed 
much  unpublished  work — for  Baudelaire  was  not.  a  ready  writer, 
and  his  necessities  made  him  publish  nearly  all  the  work  that  he 
ever  got  ready  for  publication — but  some  interesting  letters  and 
private  memorials,  and  a  great  deal  of  collected  infonnation  about 
the  poet's  life  and  character.  The  book  is  not  exactly  one  of 
general  interest ;  for  it  is  devoted  rather  to  destroying  than  to 
constructing  a  "legend,"  and  it  lays  itself  out  but  little  for 
gossip.  But  it  is  important  to  students  of  Baudelaire  in  par- 
ticular, and  of  literature  in  general,  because  it  confirms  not 
merely  what  may  be  called  the  most  favourable,  but  also  the  most 
probable,  view  which  had  been  taken  of  his  personal  character,  and 
may  be  said  to  abolish  altogether  the  diabolic  Baudelaire  of  myth, 
leaving  only  a  man  of  unfortunately  unequal  and  undeveloped 
genius,  with  many  notable  foibles  and  some  grave  faults. 

One  thing  that  M.  Crepet  has  made  clear  is  that  the  fatal  and 
terrible  disease  which  carried  Baudelaire  oil'  in  early  middle  life, 
after  making  bim  almost  an  idiot  for  some  months,  had  showH 
itself  to  the  patient,  at  any  rate,  years  before.  Another  thing 
is  that,  whether  the  error  hastened  the  end  or  not,  he  had 
unluckily  abused  the  "artificial  Paradise"  of  opium  and  other 
drugs — a  too  probable  fact,  which  Gautier  and  others  had  with 
more  good  nature  than  exactness  denied.  The  new  documents 
do  not  do  away  with  Baudelaire's  evil  repute  both  as  a  rirystifier 
and  a  poseur;  but  they  distinctly  suggest  that  both  these  weak- 
nesses were  probably  connected  with  mental  disease,  and  that 
they  were  fostered  by  the  curiously  unhealthy  hotbud  of  Parisian 
l$ohemianism  in  which  from  his  date  he  was  almost  fatally 
planted.  But  they  .show  also  many  things  much  more  favourable 
to  him,  as,  for  instance,  that  his  extravagances  of  conversational 
expression  were  like  those  of  other  ccrebraux  (as  that  fair  expert 
Mile.  Alice  Ozi  called  them),  mere  fantasies  for  the  most  part,  and 
not  very  dreadful  fantasies.  His  affection  for  his  mother  appears 
to  have  been  quite  as  sincere  as  that  of  most  Frenchmen,  and  a 
great  deal  less  volubly  sentimental.  He  not  only  did  not  encourage, 
but  protested  against,  his  friend  Malassis's  fancy  for  making  dirty 
money  by  publishing  dirty  books.  lie  seems  to  have  put  himself 
to  great  inconvenience  to  support  the  heroine  of  the  sonnet  "  Je 
t 'adore  a  regal  "  for  years  after  the  attractions  of  youthful  pas- 
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sion  had  faded.  Moreover,  all  his  letters  show  that  his  devotion 
to  literary  art  was  a  perfectly  sincere  devotion,  which  never 
wavered,  was  not  in  the  least  affected,  and,  despite  occasional  mis- 
takes, for  the  most  part  directed  itself  towards  the  right  things 
and  persons.  The  book  is  necessarily  a  melancholy  one,  for  it 
exhibits  clearly  what  was  only  inferentially  known  before — the 
gradual  destruction  of  a  considerable  faculty,  partly  by  natural 
though  premature  decay,  and  partly  by  unwise  and  unhealthy  in- 
dulgence. But  it  is  so  far  pleasant  that  it  makes  one  thiuk  better 
of  nearly  everybody  mentioued  in  it — Baudelaire  himself,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  the  good-natured  sinner  "  Coco-Malperche,"  and  the  rest. 
"  The  pity  of  it  "  rises  naturally  enough  to  one's  lips,  but  the  pity 
is  luckily  not  mixed  with  any  new  disgust,  and  some  even  of  the 
wise  ones,  of  the  grave  and  the  precise  ones,  may  find  any  disgust 
they  had  before  not  a  little  lessened. 


WINDSOR  CASTLE* 

ALTHOUGH  a  visitor  to  Windsor  could  scarcely  find  a  more 
agreeable  or  more  profitable  companion  than  Mr.  Loftie's 
book,  it  is  not  to  be  classed  even  with  the  best  of  guide-books.  For, 
while  it  points  out  all  that  is  most  worth  seeing  in  the  Castle,  the 
Park,  the  town,  and  the  neighbourhood,  it  does  a  great  deal  more 
than  this — it  gives  us  the  history  of  the  Castle  itself  and  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  many  remarkable  events  that  have  passed 
within  its  walls,  in  the  pleasantest  fashion  and  at  the  same  time 
with  minute  accuracy.  Mr.  Loftie  describes  buildings  clearly  and 
without  using  technicalities ;  and,  if  he  sometimes  passes  rather 
quickly  by  architectural  details,  all  the  remarks  he  make3  on  this 
subject  are  well  considered  and  judicious.  He  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  town  of  New  Windsor,  dwelling  chiefly  on  its 
early  municipal  history — a  subject  on  which,  of  course,  he  speaks 
with  special  authority — and  on  the  Windsor  of  Shakspeare  and 
the  Merry  Wives ;  and  treats  briefly  of  Langley,  with  its  early 
seventeenth-century  library  attached  to  the  parish  church,  of 
Eton,  Stoke,  Burnham  Beeches,  and  other  famous  places.  The 
present  edition  of  his  book,  which  first  appeared  two  year3  ago 
in  the  form  of  papers  contributed  to  the  Portfolio,  and  has 
since  been  published  in  a  sumptuous  volume,  will  be  welcomed 
by  many  who  have  hitherto  been  deterred  from  purchasing  it 
by  its  cost,  and  it  is  wrell  that  a  work  which  is  sure  to  become 
popular  is  also  sure  to  do  something  to  cultivate  the  taste  of 
those  who  read  it.  The  illustrations  with  which  it  is  profusely 
furnished  are  copied  and  reduced  from  the  fine  series  executed  for 
it  in  the  Portfolio.  One  or  two  strange,  but  absolutely  unimpor- 
tant, misprints  seem  to  show  that,  though  the  type  must  have 
been  entirely  rearranged  in  producing  this  edition,  the  publishers 
cannot  have  given  the  author  the  opportunity  of  revising  his 
work.  If  this  is  so,  both  he  and  the  public  have  good  right  to 
complain.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  very  little  that  even  the 
most  captious  critic  can  find  fault  with  in  his  book  as  it  stands. 


JULIUS  AND  MARY"  MOIIL.f 

AS  Mme.  Mohl  might  herself  have  said,  "This  is  a  very 
nourishing  book."  Mrs.  Simpson  knew  Mme.  Mohl  well, 
and  for  upwards  of  five-and-twenty  years  saw  her  at  frequent 
intervals,  either  visiting  her  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  or  else 
meeting  her  in  London,  when  Mme.  Mohl  would  herself  claim 
Mrs.  Simpson's  hospitality.  Those,  too,  were  days  when  the 
penny  post  had  not  as  yet  quite  spoilt  letter- writing,  and  excepting 
for  the  earlier  chapters  of  her  work  where  the  materials  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  recollections  of  friends,  Mrs.  Simpson  is  able  to  let 
both  M.  and  Mme.  Mohl  speak  for  themselves,  giving  in  their  letters 
a  vivid  description  of  their  lives,  and  whom  they  saw  and  what 
each  said  and  thought. 

It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  Mme.  Mohl 
was  the  most  remarkable  Englishwoman  who  held  a  salon  in  Paris 
during  the  years  that  form  the  kernel  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
M.  Mohl  was  German,  but  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  and  a  Membre 
de  l'lnstitut,  "  un  Allemand  double  d'Anglais,"  as  a  friend  wrote, 
remarkable  for  his  wisdom  in  the  commerce  of  human  affairs, 
but  most  distinguished  as  an  Orientalist.  lie  appreciated  to  the 
full  the  rare  social  qualities  of  his  wife,  in  whom,  as  it  was  gene- 
rally agreed,  the  charm  of  French  vivacity  was  stimulated  by  a 
native  English  originality.  Mme.  Mohl's  parents  were  Scotch,  but 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Clarke,  detesting  our  insular  climate,  settled  at 
Toulouse.  To  her  education  at  the  convent  school  in  the  Provencal 
town  her  daughter  Mary  owed  her  remarkable  knowledge  of  French, 
which  Ampere  was  wont  to  say  was  as  original  as  the  character 
of  her  mind,  very  good,  and  with  a  flavour  in  it  of  the  last  rather 
than  the  present  century.  That  her  knowledge  of  the  language 
was  perfect  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  she  would  coin  words  which  Chateaubriand  (says  the 
authority  above-mentioned)  found  good  enough  to  adopt  in  his 
books. 

The  art  that  Mme.  Mohl  in  after  days  brought  to  bear  in  the 
management  of  her  salon  came  to  her  from  Mme.  Recamier,  who, 
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when  the  Clarices  first  went  to  live  in  Paris,  was  inhabiting  the 
celebrated  apartment  at  tho  Abbaye-au-15ois,  in  the  Ruo  do 
Sevres  :  — 

The  Abbayo  [Madamo  Molil  writes  to  a  friend  in  j.868]  was  all  llio 
fashion  from  1815  to  1830.  The  liuo  ladies  with  icarnies  reputations  went 
to  it  to  mend  tliem  ;  t lie  ex-beauties  retired  to  it  like  Madame  de  Sable', 
41  on  avait  tout  de  suite  de  l'esprit "  ;  but,  in  1830,  all  priests,  convents, 
devotion,  fell  a  hundred  per  cent.  In  1831  my  mother  bad  been  plagued 
by  landlords'  cheating  ;  one  bad  taken  away  the  staircase,  and  people  could 
only  see  us  for  three  weeks  by  coining  up  a  ladder.  (1  was  etliliod  by 
Cousin's  agility  ;  he  was  thirty-five  years  younger  than  now — so  was  1, 
even  1.)  I  did  not  manage  landlords  in  those  days,  s  1  1  said  to  my  mother, 
"  Bet  us  try  to  lodge  in  a  convent  ;  perhaps  we  shall  be  less  plagued." 
....  The  Young  France  liked  an  evening  haunt  of  their  own 
opinions,  where  they  found  also  a  lively  young  lady  ;  besides,  they  were 
not  spoilt  by  the  lino  society,  who  despised  them.  And  this  is  the  source 
of  my  intimaey  with  so  many  who  are  now  no  longer  the  Jeune  Fiance, 
and  some  older — Mich  as  Benjamin  Constant,  Lafayette,  Thiers,  Mignet, 
Cousin,  Scheffer,  Augastin  Thierry,  Carrel,  Victor  Hugo,  Ampere,  and 
many  others  were  glad  to  come  and  talk  politics  with  my  mother  and 
nonsense  with  me.  When  two  of  these  mentioned  my  mother's  idea  to 
Madame  Ke'camier,  whose  apartment  was  at,  a  discount  now  that  religion 
was  out  of  fashion,  she  said  to  them,  "  I  should  like  to  have  these  ladies 
pour  hcataires  ;  tell  them  so." 

For  seven  years,  till  Mme.  Rticamier's  declining'  health  called 
for  the  resumption  of  the  larger  suite  of  rooms,  Mrs.  Clarke  and 
her  daughter  lived  in  the  Abbaye,  and  they  only  left  to  take  up 
their  quarters  in  a  neighbouring  apartment  in  the  Hue  du  Bac, 
overlooking-  the  garden  of  the  Missions  Etrangeres,  which  Mme. 
Mohl  continued  to  occupy  to  the  day  of  her  death  ;  and  here 
mother  and  daughter  continued  to  receive  their  friends.  Those 
■were  days  when  people  found  time  to  be  sociable,  and  society  was 
not  the  maddening  scramble  that  it  has  since  become.  In  certain 
salons  people  whose  tastes  agreed  were  happy  to  meet  each  other 
time  after  time  with  no  other  entertainment  than  conversation. 
Mme.  de  Circourt,  for  instance,  received  six  times  a  week  at 
different  hours — "  Monday,  from  four  to  six ;  Tuesday,  nine  to 
twelve;  Wednesday,  four  to  six  ;  Thursday,  two  to  six  ;  Friday, 
four  to  six;  Saturday,  four  to  six"  (wTe  have  noted  the  hours,  for 
it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  world  went  then) — and  she  never  had 
to  complain  that  her  rooms  were  deserted. 

In  1S46  Mrs.  Clarke  died,  and  her  daughter  found  herself 
alone  in  the  world.  Perfect  companionship  had  always  subsisted 
between  the  two  ;  they  had  every  taste  in  common,  and  liked  the 
same  people.  Mme.  Mohl  in  after  years,  speaking  of  her  mother 
to  Mrs.  Simpson,  described  her  as  having  had  the  sweetest  temper 
of  any  person  she  had  ever  known,  and  said  that  she,  Mary,  owed 
her  unfailing  spirits  to  never  having  been  snubbed  by  her.  About 
this  same  period,  too,  died  M.  Fauriel,  who,  with  Julius  Mohl, 
had  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  home  circle  at  Mrs.  Clarke's,  and 
no  one  seems  to  have  been  surprised  when,  after  some  months 
of  delay,  Mary  Clarke  agreed  to  reward  the  long  and  faithful 
attachment  of  M.  Mohl  by  consenting  to  become  his  wife.  In 
August  1847,  very  privately,  the  marriage  took  place  ;  and, 
though  the  bride  was  well  past  fifty  and  the  bridegroom  seven 
years  her  junior,  few  marriages  ever  turned  out  better.  Mme. 
Mohl  to  the  day  of  her  death  preserved  a  childlike  grace  and 
gaiety  of  spirits  that  rendered  the  difference  of  age  unnoticeable. 
Even  in  her  latter  years,  when,  as  a  very  old  lady,  she  might  well 
have  been  proud  to  tell  her  age,  she  was  always  most  mysterious 
on  this  point.  It  was  a  singular  proof  of  devotion  in  one  of  the 
witnesses  at  her  wedding  that  when,  according  to  French  custom, 
the  clerk  read  out  the  bride's  age,  her  friend  blew  his  nose  so  loud 
that  nobody  could  hear  what  was  said.  After  a  short  honeymoon, 
spent  in  Switzerland,  the  Mohls  returned,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  in  what  had  originally  been  Mrs.  Clarke's  apartment  in 
the  Rue  du  Bac,  and  immediately  began  the  Friday  evenings 
which,  except  for  the  interruption  caused  by  the  Franco-German 
"War,  continued  regularly  all  the  winters  through  down  to  the 
date  of  M.  Mohl's  death. 

M.  Mohl  was  by  birth  a  Wiirternberger,  and  from  childhood  had 
been  intimate  with  the  princess  who  subsequently  acquired  fame 
as  the  "wise"  Queen  Sophie  of  Holland.  Coming  to  Paris,  in 
the  first  instance,  only  to  prosecute  his  Oriental  studies,  he  had 
stayed  on,  and  ultimately  naturalized  himself  a  Frenchman,  be- 
coming Professor  of  Persian  at  the  College  de  France,  and  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Institut.  Hero  his  principal  occu- 
pation at  lirst  seems  to  have  been  sitting  on  Committees,  of  the 
Institut,  and  struggling  to  root  out  innumerable  small  abuses 
which  had  crept  in  and  were  wasting  their  revenues. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in 
June  1S52:— 

Do  you  recollect  the  man  who  gives  his  arm  to  ladies  at  the  public 
sittings  of  the  Institut?  I  find  he  gets  two  hundred  and  forty  francs  a 
year  to  keep  him  in  manchcttes.  As  he  wears  none  now,  they  being  out  of 
fashion,  I  shall  cut  off  the  pay.  Then  the  architect  gets  two  hundred  and 
forty  francs  a  year  for  these  same  public  sittings  to  see  if  the  upholsterer 
has  spread  the  carpet  on  the  little  staircase  secundum  artem,  for  which  the 
said  upholsterer  gets  four  hundred  francs  a  year,  the  carpets  being  ours— 
he  only  puts  them  down.  At  each  sitting  there,  is  a  locksmit  h  in  attendance 
to  sec  if  he  is  wanted,  and  a  carpenter  gets  one  hundred  and  sixtv  francs  a 
year  for  putting  up  a  certain  piece  of  wood  at  the  orchestra  above  the 
president's  head,  which  piece  might  be  nailed  on  once  for  all  or  omitted 
without,  a  sotd  being  the:  worse  for  it.  Hut  these  are  only  the  small  fry,  and 
bigger  fish  arc  nibbling  at  our  poor  substance. 

After  Mme.  RtScamier's  death  in  1848,  which  was  shortly 
followed  by  that  of  her  friend  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  once  brilliant  gatherings  at  the  Abbaye-au-Bois 
came  to  Mme.  Mohl's  salon  in  the  Hue  du  Bac.  Of  the  many 
distinguished  persons  who  met  here,  French,  German,  Italian, 


Russian,  and  English,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  speak  in  de- 
tail; but  those  who  were  of  those  times  or  who  take  interest  in 
them  may  find  the  best  of  all  account  thereof  in  the  letters  now 
printed  from  both  M.  and  Mme.  Mohl.  After  the  coup  Hdtat 
of  December  1851  the  salon  in  the  Rue  du  Hue  became  t  he  rally- 
ing point  of  all  that  was  anti-Imperialist.  M.  Mohl  was  fearless 
as  ho  was  honest,  and  no  man  ever  was  able  to  bridle  Mme. 
Mohl's  tongue.  Writing  to  her  friend  Miss  Carter  during  tho 
week  that  followed  those  memorable  December  days,  she  says  : — 

I  am  going  out  this  morning  to  take  a  ride  to  get  up  my  spirits.  Iiut  be 
assured  that  the  town  is  as  safe  as  London,  providing  you  keep  your 
thoughts  entirely  to  yourself  if  they  have  anything  honest  in  them,  and  if 
you  choose  to  go  to  tho  Elysee,  you  will  make  your  fortune.  This  is  what 
cuts  me  to  the  quick  ;  it  is  the  horrible  demoralizing  effect  this  will  have 
on  a  nation  too  apt  to  care  for  nothing  but  success.  The  people  one  seo3 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  one,  like  myself,  ill  witli  indignation  and 
discouragement ;  the  other,  people  who  say,  "  What  a  good  thing  !  this  will 
save  us  from  the  Reds  and  the  Socialists."  Nobody  cares  or  even  pretends 
to  be  a  partisan  of  L.  N.  They  only  rejoice  that  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  will  keep  them  safe  from  the  democracy. 

Later  on  when  other  people  became  dazzled  with  the  splendour 
of  the  Imperial  administration,  the  Mohls  still  refused  to  believe 
that  things  were  done  more  honestly  because  they  appeared  to 
be  crowned  with  success.  M.  Mohl  was  not  accustomed  to  mince 
his  words : — 

Oar  master  the  scamp  [he  writes  in  i860]  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
in  his  wonderful  book  of  charlalaneries,  and  now  all  France  is  to  take  again 
to  making  railroads,  canals,  harbours  ;  build  parsonages,  and  reward 
science  and  art ;  and  the  English  are  to  be  caught  with  a  new  tarif  which 
will  give  Cobden  great  glory  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere.  Villemain 
has  written  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Pope,  which  shows  that  his  hatred 
of  our  beast  is  such  that  he  adopts  all  his  enemies;  so  is  my  wife  become 
quite  Papal,  and  many  other  people  who  else  are  little  given  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  red  woman  of  Babylon.  This  will  give  you  a  slight  idea  how 
high  passion  runs  here.  Other  Liberals  like  Renan,  who  hate  the  Pope 
more  than  this  fellow  [id  est  L.  N.],  approve  of  the  Roman  business. 

With  a  book  of  letters  a  reviewer  has  a  hard  task ;  extracts, 
denuded  of  their  context  and  of  the  letters  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing, cannot  fail  to  read  "  scrappily  "  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  room  in 
a  review  for  more  than  a  bit  here  and  there  to  serve  as  specimen. 
M.  Mohl  and  Mme.  Mohl  each  of  them  wrote  as  they  spoke. 
Writing  or  speaking,  Mme.  Mohl  was  brilliant,  witty,  incisive,  and 
full  of  heart ;  her  husband  was  far-seeing,  profoundly  learned,  and 
perfectly  honest.  During  all  the  years  the  Empire  lasted  he 
corresponded  regularly  with  the  Queen  Sophie  of  Holland,  whom, 
as  we  have  said,  he  had  known  as  a  child  at  her  father's  Court. 
Should  these  letters  ever  see  the  light,  with  the  Queen's  queries 
and  answers,  we  may  safely  say  that  much  that  is  still  mysterious 
in  the  history  of  Napoleon  III.  might  be  set  in  an  unexpected 
light.  The  Queen  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Paris,  and, 
though  nominally  the  Emperor's  guest,  did  not  scruple  to  go  and 
visit  her  friends  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  Mme.  Mohl's  account  of  one 
of  these  visits  may  be  quoted,  the  more  so  that  some  of  her  friends 
in  after  days  made  a  confusion  between  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of 
Holland  and  a  certain  other  occasion  when  Mme.  Mohl  was  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Victoria  at  the  Deanery,  Westminster.  Mme. 
Mohl  writes  of  Queen  Sophie's  visit,  to  her  niece,  Miss  Martin : — 

Rue  du  Bac,  October  7  or  8,  1867. 
The  next  day,  Saturday,  I  set  to  to  dust  all  my  best  books  in  the  little 
bookcase  in  the  little  room.  I  had  on  my  old  blue  silk  gown,  now  on  its 
last  legs,  with  a  few  rents  in  it,  a  large  apron,  and  a  duster,  luckily  no 
pap'dlotes,  and  a  not  very  scandalous  cap,  no  carpet,  and  the  house  abomin- 
able, wdien  J ulie  banged  open  the  door  and  announced  the  Queen  of  Holland. 
1  would  not  have  minded  her  a  pin,  but  a  perfect  dandy  of  a  chamberlain 
and  her  maid  of  honour  were  really  plagues,  especially  the  gentleman. 
However,  they  all  sat  down,  and  Her  Majesty  graciously  said  that,  as  I 
would  not  come  to  see  her,  she  came  to  see  me.  I'm  afraid  I  behaved  very 
ungraciously,  for  I  said  1  did  not  know  she  was  in  Paris,  as  I  had  only 
just  arrived.  They  stayed  half  an  hour,  and  she  was  all  politeness, 
and  told  Mr.  Mohl  in  the  ante-room  that  the  Queen  (oar  Queen)  had  told 
her  she  weut  on  purpose  to  Mrs.  Clark's  with  the  idea  of  seeing  me.  Now, 
that  was  very  civil  and  gracious  of  our  Queen,  though  very  odd,  because  if 
she  had  sent  me  word  1  should  have  been  greatly  honoured  to  be  wherever 
she  pleased  to  order  me  to  be.  But  I  believed  she  liked  the  fun  of  going 
a-larking  and  thinking  that  if  I  were  there  I  should  amuse  her  ;  but,  she 
would  not  make  a  prim  affair  of  it.  They  all  like  accidents,  because  they 
get  so  few.  .  .  .  She  [the  Q.  of  Holland]  is  not  at  the  Tuileries,  so  I  shall 
go  with  Mr.  Mohl,  Tuesday,  to  pay  my  respects. 

For  an  account  of  the  dinner  party  Mme.  Mohl  made  up  to 
meet  Queen  Sophie,  of  people  who  would  none  of  them  have  set 
foot  in  the  Tuileries,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  our  readers  to 
the  letter  following  the  one  from  which  we  havo  quoted,  where  it 
may  be  read  how  it  was  that  M.  Thiers  was  "  very  tiresome." 
Mrs.  Simpson  has  earned  gratitude  from  all  Mme.  and  M.  Mohl's 
friends  by  the  publication  of  this  volume  of  Letters  and  Recol- 
lections. The  materials,  we  should  imagine,  were  superabundant, 
and  the  difficulty  only  lay  in  making  the  right  selection.  Where 
so  much  that  is  interesting  is  given,  it  is  perhaps  ungrateful  to  ask 
for  more,  but  we  may  express  our  disappointment  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  print  more  of  Mme.  Mohl's  letters  written 
during  the  many  months  she  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Deanery  at  Westminster.  In  conclusion  we  must  take  occasion  to 
point  out  that  Mrs.  Simpson  has  allowed  an  unusual  number  of 
typographical  errors  to  slip  into  her  book,  and  further  that  she  has 
evidently  not  taken  the  trouble  to  verily  the  names  01  the  people 
mentioned.  Several  times  over  Pa?^thier,  the  Sinologist,  is  alluded 
to  as  Pa?ithier ;  Saulcy,  the  archteologist,  is  called  Sauley ;  also 
Flahauel  must  be  an  error  for  either  Flahault  or  Flahuel,  and  it  is 
incomprehensible  why  the  Sabreans  should  twice  on  a  page  be 
alluded  to  as  the  Sabeaa.    Lastly,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  the 
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flavour  of  the  original,  some  more  English  phrase  might  he  found 
than  that  where  an  imprisoned  Bishop  is  described  as  "  kept  in 
secret "  at  the  Conciergerie,  and  we  are  altogether  averse  to 
Mme.  Mold's  being  made  to  "  weep  like  a  calf  from  tender 
emotion." 


BAUTOLOZZL* 

IT  is  not  often  that  an  engraver  is  honoured  by  a  luxurious 
republication  of  his  collected  works,  We  are  not  aware  that 
such  a  tribute  has  beeu  paid  to  the  skill  of  Woollett,  or  Strange, 
or  Earlom,  or  M'Ardell.  We  have,  indeed,  several  collections  of 
Hogarth's  prints,  hut  it  is  the  satirist,  not  the  engraver,  whose 
genius  they  record.  Something  of  the  kind  has  been  done  for 
Bewick,  but  not  half  the  interest  would  have  been  taken  in  his 
work  as  a  cutter  of  wood  if  he  had  not  also  been  a  designer  of 
inventive  power.  The  more  we  examine  into  the  matter,  the 
more  rare  appears  the  distinction  accorded  to  Bartolozzi ;  we  are 
not  certain  that  we  should  be  going  too  far  if  we  called  it  unique. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  remarkable  for  comment,  and  for 
inquiry  as  to  its  cause.  Is  it  really  Bartolozzi — the  engraver, 
pure  and  simple — in  whom  the  public  of  the  day  so  much  delight 
that  they  are  ready  to  purchase  these  tine  folios?  Do  they  care 
so  much  as  this  for  that  masterly  needle,  and  not  less  masterly 
burin,  for  the  skilful  arrangement  of  dot  and  line,  for  the  clever 
management  of  the  roulette,  and  all  the  subtle  mysteries  of  the 
u  stipple  "  and  "  chalk  "  manners?  Can  they  distinguish  between 
Bartolozzi  s  work  and  that  of  the  Walkers,  the  Fieldings,  the 
Marcouards,  or  any  other  of  Bartolozzi's  numerous  followers  or 
imitators,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent?  We  think  not  ;  still  less 
is  it  for  the  sake  of  Bartolozzi's  own  designs,  pretty  as  some  of  these 
•were,  that  he  has  become  once  again  a  fashion.  Mr.  Tuer  may 
extol  his  technical  virtues  as  much  as  he  will,  and  the  critics  may 
raise  disputes  as  to  his  method  of  work  ;  but  we  fear  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  Bartolozzi,  as  Bartolozzi  the  engraver,  or 
Bartolozzi  the  man,  or  Bartolozzi  the  designer,  i3  but  faint.  And 
yet,  we  have  had  several  Bartolozzi  exhibitions,  and  this  is  the 
second  grand  publication  which  has  been  devoted  to  that  clever 
Italian  who,  for  nearly  forty  years  of  his  natural  life,  was  the 
most  popular  engraver  in  England.  Then,  as  now,  probably  the 
public  cared  little  for  his  personality. 

Bartolozzi  is,  in  fact,  little  but  a  name,  the  label  of  a  style 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  pretty  little  pictures  printed  in 
sanguine.  His  fame  rises  and  falls  with  fashion.  Just  now, 
when  the  furniture  and  decoration  of  the  time  of  George  III.  is  in 
favour,  it  is  found  that  there  is  nothing  more  suitable  to  hang 
upon  the  walls  than  these  soft  and  graceful  things,  which  go  so 
well  with  the  surroundings  in  which  they  were  born.  The  same 
public  which  a  few  years  ago  scorned  the  iusipid  allegories  of 
Cipriani,  sneered  at  Angelica  Kaufi'mann,  thought  Stothard  weak, 
and  deemed  Westall,  Wheatley,  and  Hamilton  beneath  contempt, 
now  combine  to  raise  the  price  of  all  engravings  after  their  works, 
by  whomsoever  executed,  under  the  generic  title  of  "  Bartolozzis." 
Bartolozzi  in  a  way  gets  his  revenge  from  Time  ;  many  a  reputa- 
tion which  he  helped  to  make  is  now  merged  in  his  own.  How 
many  would  know  the  names  of  Be  Pesaro  and  Colibert  and  many 
another  ephemeral  nonentity  if  their  designs  had  not  been  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi  ?  It  must  be  less  gratifying  to  his  shade  to  feel  that 
his  works  are  sought  for  somewhat  indiscriminately  by  the  crowd, 
and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  connoisseurs,  the  engravings  which  he 
doubtless  prized  moat  highly — such  as  his  "  Death  of  Chatham/' 
after  Copley,  the  "  Madonna  del  Pesce,"  after  Raphael,  and  the 
"  Thais,"  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — would  probably  fetch  lower 
prices  than  mere  decorative  morsels  of  inferior  workmanship.  It 
is  as  furniture  rather  than  as  models  of  the  engraver's  art  that 
they  are  principally  sought.  It  is  not  Bartolozzi  that  is  fashion- 
able, but  "  Bartolozzis."' 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  is  to  be  de- 
sired, thai  all  persons  who  buy  engravings  should  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  subtleties  of  Bartolozzi's  skill,  and  trace  with  pleasure 
the  strength  and  certainty  of  his  etched  line,  as  in  the  plates  after 
Guercino's  drawings ;  the  tenderness  and  completeness  of  his 
modelling  in  "chalk"  or  "stipple,"  as  in  the  "Thais";  the 
dexterity  and  mobility  of  lm  burin,  as  in  the  "  Madonna  del 
Pesce";  or  the  way  he  would  combine  several  different  methods 
in  one  plate,  as  in  the  "  Death  of  Chatham."  Even  in  the  reduced 
copy  by  the  Autotype  Company  it  can  be  seen  how  some  parts  of 
the  drapery  are  rendered  in  pure  line,  increasing  their  brilliancy 
without  destroying  the  tone  of  the  whole  plate,  which  is  princi- 
pally executed  in  the  methods  akin  to  that  of  soft-ground  etching, 
of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  Even  an  expert  might  well 
be  puzzled  as  to  the  way  some  of  his  eilects  were  produced. 

Nevertheless  the  fashion  for  Bartolozzis  is  not  only  an  harmless 
one,  but  it  also  argues  no  little  taste.  The  art  feeling  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  sincere  enough,  and  demanded 
certain  qualities  in  design  which  are  as  a  rule  lamentably  absent 
from  the  pictures  of  to-day.  If  our  great-grandfathers' sentiment 
•was  namby-pamby,  it  did  not  tolerate  indecency  (except  now  and 
then  in  the  snuff-boxes  of  the  rou6);  if  they  were  content  with 
drawing  which  was  not  very  accurate,  they  required  that  it  should 
be  mat ;  if  their  taste  in  composition  was  conventional,  it  at  least 

•  One  11  a  mind  Examples  of  Engraving!  by  Francesco  Bartolozzi,  II.  A.  ; 
with  a  brief  Memoir  of  Bartolozzi.  By  Lotus  Pagan,  Esq;  London:  The 
Autotype  Company. 


demanded  elegance.  They  did  not  believe  in  any  purely  English 
art,  except  portrait-painting,  and,  indeed,  except  Hogarth's  satires 
and  Gainsborough's  landscapes,  England  had  scarcely  produced 
any.  A  picture  or  drawing  by  West,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  aptly 
represents  this.  Britannia  enthroned  with  an  exceedingly  badly- 
dr.iwn  lion  at  her  feet,  and  a  horrid  bust  of  George  III.  looming  in 
the  background,  receives  from  heaven  at  the  bauds  of  an  undressed 
infant  a  book  labelled  "  Italy."  From  Italy  had  come  all,  or 
nearly  all,  they  knew  of  art,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  architec- 
ture or  sculpture,  painting  or  decoration,  music  or  drama ;  it  was 
the  shrine  of  pilgrimage,  whether  of  artist  or  connoisseur,  as, 
indeed,  to  almost  the  same  extent  it  remains  now.  It  is  true  that 
Italian  art  had  long  passed  its  zenith,  and  the  taste  of  the 
Italians  was  in  a  degraded  condition  ;  but  our  great-grandfathers 
were  not  so  conscious  of  this  fact  as  we.  The  word  pre- 
Raphaelite  was  unwritten,  the  schools  of  Bologna  and  Naples 
were  in  repute.  Works  by  Carlo  Maratti  fetched  higher  prices 
than  those  of  Piero  della  Fraucesca,  and  Carlo  Dolci's  were  more 
precious  than  Botticelli's.  They  were  wrong,  of  course,  but  they 
were  at  least  honest  in  refusing  to  admire  as  art  anything  that 
was  ugly  or  incomplete.  Shortly  speaking,  and  taking  Bartolozzi 
as  their  favourite  engraver,  and  little  semi-classical  compositions 
as  the  typical  Bartolozzis,  their  taste  was  for  the  cameo,  the 
cameo  reduced  to  the  pretty  and  often  to  the  unmeaning,  indulg- 
ing not  unfrequently  in  absurdities  of  sentiment  and  imbecilities 
of  allegory,  but  always  clinging  to  a  certain  completeness  of 
proportion  and  grace  of  pose,  a  certain  harmony  of  line  and 
elegance  of  composition.  Their  far-off  classical  ideal  was  suffi- 
cient at  least  to  form  a  style,  not  indeed  a  great  one,  but  having 
enough  of  distinction  and  beauty  to  ensure  its  restoration  to 
fashionable  favour  in  a  generation  or  two. 

If  this  collection  of  autotypes  had  illustrated  nothing  but  the 
semi-classical  taste  of  Bartolozzi's  time,  it  would  not  have  been 
without  its  interest ;  but  fortunately  there  were  other  artists 
besides  his  friend  Cipriani,  and  the  public  cared  for  other  things 
in  art  than  nymphs  and  cupids.  The  day  of  Bartolozzi  was  also 
the  day  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  after  whom  the  engraver  executed 
several  plates,  including  the  ever-charming  Anne  and  Lavinia 
Binghain  and  Lady  Betty  Foster,  which  bring  us  out  from  the 
artificial  region  of  the  Academy  into  the  living  world  of  beauty 
and  fashion  in  the  days  when  George  III.  was  king.  We  get  also 
glimpses  of  the  stage  in  Hamilton's  vigorous  Kemble  as  Richard  III.; 
we  taste  sentimental  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  same 
artist's  "  Celadon  and  Amelia,"  its  connoisseurship  in  the  interpreta- 
tions of  Guercinos,  Guidos,  and  Albanis,  and  its  strong  political 
life  in  Copley's  "Death  of  Chatham."  If,  indeed,  Bartolozzi's 
work  lay  mainly  in  illustrating  the  talent  of  the  band  of  artists, 
of  whom  Angelica  Kauffmann  was  by  far  the  most  original  and 
accomplished,  it  also  reflects  a  good  deal  besides  of  the  taste  and 
life  of  a  very  interesting  period  in  English  history,  and  these 
volumes  are  not  only  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  skill  of  a  very 
accomplished  engraver,  but  a  valuable  aid  to  the  students  of  hi3 
time. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  engravings  are  reproduced  them 
is  nothing  to  be  said  except  praise.  These  engravings  by  Bartolozzi 
lose  little,  if  anything,  in  the  process  of  translation  into  the  auto- 
type plate,  and  the  soft  gradations  of  the  flesh,  the  beautiful  tone, 
and  the  various  pretty  tints  in  which  the  originals  were  printed 
reappear  almost  faultlessly  in  these  volumes.  The  memoir  and 
brief  descriptions  of  the  plates  require  more  modified  eulogiuin. 
Mr.  Fagan's  short  Life  is  perhaps  long  enough,  but  his  history 
of  engraving  before  Bartolozzi  is  singularly  meagre,  beginning 
with  the  prehistoric  scratchers  of  bones  and  ending  with  Maso 
Finiguerra.  Of  Bartolozzi's  immediate  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries not  a  word  is  said.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
plates  are  also  very  inadequate.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  bonk  afforded  scope  for  very  interesting  and  useful  "  letter- 
press." What  the  writer  means  by  a  remark  attached  to  Angelica 
Kautl'mann's  charming  "  Blindman's  Buff"  passes  conjecture.  He 
says  the  faces  are  "  beautifully  worked,  almost  as  tender  as  dry 
2>oint " ! 


THIiOUGH  CYPRUS* 

rrjIRO  UGII  CYPR  US  is  rather  a  stout  book  of  three  hundred 
-*•  and  fifty-one  pages.  Of  this  total  one  hundred  pages  are  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  how  Miss  Agnes  Smith  reached  the  island 
with  her  companion  "  Violet."  Ninety-six  other  pages  are  filled 
with  "  gleanings"  from  the  history  of  the  country,  boiled  down 
from  the  works  of  various  previous  writers;  which  leaves  one 
hundred  and  fifty-live  pages  to  be  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
author's  trip  in  Cyprus.  Now  of  the  hundred  introductory  pages 
we  may  say  that  they  are  dull ;  of  the  ninety-six  pages  of  "  glean- 
ings," having  in  recollection  Mr.  Hamilton  Lang's  admirable 
summary  of  the  same  subject,  that  they  would  never  have  been 
missed;  and  of  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  fifty-live,  that 
their  number  might  have  been  less. 

Miss  Smith  started  for  Cyprus  on  Tuesday,  January  II,  accom- 
panied by  her  travelling  companion  Violet;  and  here  we  may 
state  that,  to  our  mind,  Violet  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  book.  She  travelled,  we  learn  on  p.  4,  with  a  rug-cover  "  well 
filled  with  a  rug  and  a  warm  cloak,  and  a  small  flat  basket  con- 
taining medicines."    From  this  we  gather  that  Violet  is  of  a 
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prudent  habit  of  mind.  As  regards  the  costume  she  affected,  wo 
can  only  oiler  one  scrap  of  information.  Wo  find,  on  p.  233: — 
"  Violet,  iii  her  grey  riding-habit  and  a  little  white  tippet,  perfectly 
at  her  wits'  ends,  arguing  with  them" — that  is,  the  muleteers. 
Here  wo  see  that  she  must  bo  a  lady  of  considerable  force  of 
character,  seeing  that,  contrary  to  usual  experience,  she  can  still 
argue  when  perfectly  at  her  wits'  end.  On  p.  247  we  get  also  a 
very  tantalizing  glimpse  of  her  habits  in  tho  all-important  matter 
of  diet.  "  Violet,"  says  the  historian,  "  took  her  usual  luncheon, 
whilst  I  regaled  myself  with  a  bowl  of  yaioilrto  or  sour  milk." 
Now  what  is  Violet's  usual  luncheon?  It  is  unkind  not  to  tell 
us.  But  let  it  pass.  Whatever  it  may  be, -we  cannot  but  think 
that  she  showed  a  wise  discretion  in  rejecting  the  yaiourto  or  sour 
milk.  These  are  the  only  passages  directly  descriptive  of  the 
habits  of  Miss  Smith's  lady  friend  that  we  can  find,  and  the 
reader  must  fashion  for  them  such  an  idea  of  Violet  as  his 
imagination  will  permit.  But.  fortunately  we  are  able  to  supple- 
ment them  with  some  account  of  the  adventures  that  befell  her. 
Poor  Violet  was  always  in  trouble,  whenever  anything  disagree- 
able happened  it  was  on  her  that  the  blow  fell.  Thus  the 
two  ladies  suffered  great  rudeness  from  their  fellow-travellers 
in  the  course  of  their  overland  journey  from  Paris  to  Marseilles, 
as  we  are  sorry  to  say  people  who  appear  to  be  helpless  very 
frequently  do  upon  the  Continent.  A  "French  gentleman"  in 
trying  to  throw  Miss  Smith's  rugs  out  of  the  window  dealt  her 
a  "blow  on  the  head  with  his  arm  which  knocked  her  hat  oft'  and 
rendered  her  helpless.  Shortly  afterwards  a  young  Englishman 
dropped  a  heavy  bag  on  to  Violet's  chest  "  causing  her  almost  to 
faint."  Nor  did  her  troubles  end  there,  for  on  page  7  a  man  shut 
the  carriage  door  upon  two  of  her  fingers,  with  the  result  that  her 
nail  came  off.  Thereon  an  English  "  young  lady  "  checked  the 
expression  of  somebody's  sympathy  by  declaring  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Violet  was  "  pretending  it."  All  of  which  is  instructive,  as 
showing  what  sort  of  treatment  is  likely  to  befall  unprotected 
ladies  when  travelling  in  that  land  of  politeness,  France.  And 
now  for  a  more  thrilling  tale  which  we  will  suffer  to  speak  for 
itself: — 

We  were  just  approaching  the  village  of  Lefkoniko,  and  the  road  was  as 
good  as  we  could  wish,  when  a  man  passed  us  with  a  mule  and  a  donkey. 
I  think  he  must  have  lifted  his  stick,  for  Violet's  mule  suddenly  shied,  and 
in  an  instant  she  rolled  over  its  head  on  to  the  stony  road.  The  mule 
walked  on,  lifting  his  hoofs  carefully  over  her  upturned  face.  It  w.ts  a 
moment  of  intense  suspense.  George  leaped  down,  and  I  kept  groaning  out 
something  or  other,  fearing  she  might  be  seriously  hurt,  and  blaming  my- 
self for  having  opposed  a  proposition  that  Ibrahim  should  walk  beside  her. 
I  could  not  see  why  Violet,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  riding  for  years, 
and  was  once  more  courageous  than  I  am,  should  need  such  an  escort  when 
on  a  level  road. 

George  helped  her  to  her  feet,  she  walked  a  little,  then  lay  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  grass,  and  said  she  thought  she  had  only  got  a  few  bruises. 
She  would  not  hear  of  my  exchanging  mules  with  her,  but  re-mounted 
her  own,  and  we  rode  to  the  village,  where  we  took  luncheon  under  some 
olive-trees.  We  felt  deeply  thankful  to  the  Almighty  for  her  escape, 
especially  from  having  been  struck  by  the  mule's  hoofs. 

Everybody  will,  we  think,  congratulate  Violet  on  this  fortunate 
issue,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  mule  will  never  tread  upon 
a  human  being  unless  it  is  absolutely  forced  to  do  so.  One  more 
adventure  and  we  have  done.  The  travellers  were  camped  in 
tents  near  a  monastery  with  the  engaging  name  of  Chrysoroghia- 
tissa,  when  it  came  on  to  rain  and  blow.  A  goat  fled  into  the 
tent  for  refuge,  and  Violet,  notwithstanding  the  terror  of  the 
situation,  calmly  fed  it  while  Miss  Smith  ate  dates.  Suddenly 
the  tent  blew  down,  upsetting  the  dates.  The  ladies  rushed  into 
the  pouring  rain  ;  but  history  does  not  say  what  became  of  the 
goat.  Then  the  other  tent  blew  down,  and,  in  Miss  Smith's  ex- 
pressive language,  "  there  was  nothing  to  protect  us  from  the  fury 
of  the  elements.  I  caught  Violet's  arm.  '  Come  at  once  to  the 
monastery,'  I  said.  '  You  don't  know  tho  way,'  she  replied,  look- 
ing quite  confused.  '  But  I  see  it,'  I  exclaimed.  She  was  very 
pale  and  half-blinded  by  the  rain."  Here,  indeed,  we  have  a 
tragic  picture  of  tender  woman  in  distress,  and  once  more  our 
sympathies  go  out  to  Violet.  The  reader  will,  however,  be  glad 
to  learn  that  she  was  presently  met  by  no  less  than  twelve  monks, 
who  escorted  her  to  the  monastery,  where  she  slept.  And  here, 
■with  some  regret,  we  bid  good-bye  to  her. 

Here  is  a  little  story  of  these  same  monks  of  Chrysoroghiatissa : — 
The  monks  asked  if  our  parents  were  living,  and  were  evidently  pleased 
by  the  way  in  Which  we  expressed  our  hopes  of  meeting  them  in  another 
world,  for  they  at  once  asked  tnr  our  visiting-cards,  and  told  us  that  they 
intended  setting  these  up  in  their  church,  so  that  our  names  will  always 
be  included  in  their  prayers  to  the  Kyria  Panagia. 

The  monks  of  Chrysoroghiatissa  are  evidently  very  easily  pleased. 

For  the  rest,  the  two  ladies  rode  safely  on  mules  round  the 
greater  part  of  Cyprus,  aud  then  came  home  again.  And  the 
things  that  they  said  and  the  things  that  they  saw,  and  the 
lectures  that  they  preached  on  every  opportunity  and  in  many 
tongues,  are  they  not  written  at  length  in  the  harmless  pages  of 
the  erudite  Miss  Agnes  Smith  P 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Ij^OR  Frenchmen  to  adopt  a  literary  plan  from  other  people  is 
■  rather  a  wonderful  thing.  But  in  borrowing  the  idea  of 
"English  Men  of  Letters"  the  conductors  of  Messrs.  Hachette's 
series  (1)  have,  to  do  them  justice,  borrowed  it  very  much  after 

(1)  Les  grands  ecrivains  francais — Victor  Cousin.  Par  Jules  Simon. 
Madame  dc  Sevignc.    Par  Gaston  Boissier.    Paris  :  Ilachette. 


their  own  fashion.  Tt  would  hardly  bo  possible  to  choose  bettor 
hands  for  the  work  than  those  which  have  been  announced,  or  to 
allot  them  their  subjects  more  suitably.  But  those  .subjects  aro 
treated  in  a  manner  differing  considerably  from  the  mariner  of 
most  of  Mr.  Morley's  contributors.  M.  Simon  comes  much  nearer 
to  the  English  model  than  M.  Boissier,  who  cavalierly  refers 
readers  anxious  for  facts  to  Walckenaer  and  M.  Paul  Mesnard, 
and  strikes  straight  off  into  a  discussion  of  tho  really  im- 
portant question  whether  Mme.  de  S6vign6  was  pretty  or  not. 
But  in  both  cases  the  composition  is  much  more  like  a  long 
causerie,  or  conference,  or  cliscours  de  reception  even,  than  like  one 
of  our  more  or  less  solid  biographical  treatises,  with  dates  and 
facts  and  titles,  and  a  little  criticism  thrown  in  almost  apologetic- 
ally as  a  makeweight.  However,  the  point  is  not  comparison  of 
this  kind.  Both  the  eminent  Academicians  who  have  taken  these 
two  volumes  in  hand  have  done  their  work  admirably.  If  we 
think  M.  Simon's  a  little  the  best  of  the  two,  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that  he  had,  if  not  the  most  interesting  subject  in  itself,  at  any 
rate  the  subject  on  which  it  was  the  easiest  to  be  interesting. 
So  much  has  been  written  about  the  most  charming  of  all  letter- 
writers  that  it  may  well  have  puzzled  M.  Boissier  how  to 
set  about  a  matter  where  tout  est  dit  and  where  mere  analysis 
and  cataloguing  of  the  letters  would  have  been  out  of  place. 
He  has,  as  we  have  said,  succeeded  in  solving  his  puzzle  and 
in  writing  an  exceedingly  readable,  spirited,  and  ingenious  por- 
trait of  the  lady  and  of  her  work — a  portrait  which  reminds  us 
of  the  best  kind  of  eighteenth-century  elor/e,  which  would  have 
made  and  deserved  to  make  a  reputation  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  and  which  is  quite  worthy  of  the  reputation  which 
M.  Boissier  has  already  made  now.  But  M.  Jules  Simon,  bring- 
ing not  merely  great  literary  faculty,  but  identity  of  studies  and 
tastes,  and  personal  intimacy,  to  a  subject  which  is  in  a  way 
new,  has  some  advantages,  of  which  he  has  well  known  how 
to  make  use.  The  result  is  a  singularly  good  sketch  of  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  French  figures  of  this 
century,  a  litterateur,  a  politician,  a  student  of  philosophy 
who,  after  many  years  study,  spent  nearly  as  many  more  in 
compiling  memoirs  of  ladies  of  fashion  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
an  eager  patron  of  youth,  who  had  an  unpleasant  knack  of  turn- 
:  ing  against  the  youth  when  they  began  to  be  famous,  a  generou3 
i  miser,  and,  in  a  dozen  other  ways,  an  ideal  subject  for  lovers 
of  contrasts.  Cousin  has  never  yet  been  set  properly  before  the 
general  reader.  M.  Jules  Simon  has  so  set  him  now,  and  has 
done  it  so  well  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  it  better. 
The  way  in  which  the  philosophical  and  literary  criticism  necessary 
is  mixed  with  personal  anecdote  and  portraiture  is  altogether 
masterly. 

Two  very  different  books  on  Algeria  (2,  3)  lie  before  us.  The 
one  (which  we  can  only  introduce  here,  and  to  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  return)  is  M.  Caraille  Rousset's  introduction  to  his 
Conqnete  d'Alyer,  and  gives  the  earlier  years  of  the  French 
invasion.  It  has  a  collection  of  maps,  plans,  and  views  in  a 
separate  album,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  a  great  advantage. 
The  other  is  only  an  ordinary  book  of  travels,  but  is  spiritedly 
done  and  very  readable,  with  good  illustrations. 

M.  E.  de  Roberty's  (4)  sketch  of  philosophy  (chiefly  modern 
philosophy,  but  with  references  to  ancient)  is  clearly  written,  and 
its  critical  remarks  are  not  seldom  acute.  In  endeavouring,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  the  new  philosophy  must  be  a  synthesis  of  all 
the  new  knowledge  he  hardly  has  our  sympathy ;  for  it  has  first 
to  be  decided  whether  the  new  knowledge  is  in  the  philosophical 
sense  knowledge  at  all. 

M.  Buisson  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  scholastic,  or 
rather  pedagogic,  literature  in  his  report  on  the  education  depart- 
ments of  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition  (5),  to  which  he  has  joined 
those  of  the  London  Health  Exhibition  of  three  years  ago.  The 
information  contained  is  various  and  important,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  arranged  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  sands  of  Tagus,  the  leaves  of  Vallombrosa,  the  kisses  of 
the  poets,  are  nothing  to  the  works  of  Tolstoi  (6)— that  is  to  say, 
in  point  of  number,  for  in  other  respects  they  are  all  much  better 
and  nicer  things.  Here  is  another — a  tragedy  in  five  acts  and 
250  pages.  What  is  man  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils  that  he 
should  write,  much  more  that  he  should  read,  a  drama  in  five  acts 
and  250  pages  ? 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rpo  speak  of  poetry  by  a  mathematician  must  seem  a  dismal 
-L  paradox,  involving  an  assumption  that  is  prima  facie  incre- 
dible, or,  at  least,  a  didactic  employment  of  the  poetic  vehicle  such 
as  poets  and  lovers  of  poetry  have  ever  regarded  as  profanation. 
From  a  technical  standpoint  there  is  not  much  to  be  urged  against 
the  rhymed  quatrains  of  Professor  Minchin's  Naturce  Veritas 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  To  measure  the  incompatibility  of  the  poetic 
form  and  the  scientist's  method  we  have  only  to  compare  this 

(2)  L'Algerie  de  1830  a  1840.  Par  Camille  Rousset.  2  tomes.  Paris  : 
Plon. 

(3)  L'Algerie  qui  s'en  va.    Par  le  docteur  Bernard.  Paris:  Plon. 

(4)  Vaneienne  et  la  nouvelle  philosophic.  Par  E.  de  Roberty.  Paris: 
Alcan. 

(5)  Mcmoircs  ct  documents  scolaires.  ^instruction  puhlique  a  V Exposition 
Universelle  de  la  Nouvelle  Orleans.  Par  B.  Buisson.  Paris:  Chaix  • 
Delagrave ;  Ilachette.  '  * 

(6)  La  puissance  des  tenebres.   Par  L.  Tolstoi.   Paris :  Renin. 
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little  book  with  Shelley's  description  of  the  voyage  of  Iantbe 
through  the  universe  in  the  opening  of  Queen  Mab.  Both  poems 
are  inimical  to  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  ;  but,  while  Pro- 
fessor Minchin's  excursion  into  the  stellar  iuliuite  is  productive  of 
little  but  speculation  tending'  to  a  most  dispiriting  pessimism, 
no  one  can  read  the  portion  of  Queen  Stab  referred  to  with- 
out experiencing  a  quickening  inspiration  of  glory  and  exalta- 
tion. So  much  for  the  poetic  treatment.  The  purpose  of  the 
poem  is  to  substitute  for  the  "wretched  theory  ;'  of  Protagoras, 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  the  superior  scientific 
notion  that  he  is  little  more  than  a  helpless  waif  iu  the  cur- 
rents of  circumstances,  and  that  all  the  acquisitions  of  mind, 
the  cumulative  fruits  of  knowledge,  "like  melted  snows  will 
pass.-'  Before  the  poet  meets  the  mystic  inhabitant  of  Aldebaran 
who  is  responsible  lor  this  paralysing  conclusion,  he  relates,  in  a 
prose  introduction,  how  he  fell  in  with  a  deuizen  of  the  star  Al 
Pard,  and  visited  the  double  star  Beta  Cygni,  and  fathomed  the 
secret  of  the  intermittent  effulgence  of  Algol,  where  he  learned  the 
futility  of  evolving  "universal  laws"  from  observations  restricted 
to  the  solar  system.  These  preliminary  experiences  may  be 
supposed  to  evoke  the  humble  state  of  mind  necessary  for  the 
reception  of  the  "  revelations  from  Aldebaran  '  that  constitute  the 
poem.    They  meet  "  beyond  the  spheres  in  silent  space  "  : — 

The  Southern  Cross  a  spot  !  Orion  proud, 
With  flaming  belt,  a  single  star — and  now 
Where  is  Andromeda's  continuous  cloud? 
What  part  of  Space  conceals  the  mighty  Plough  ? 

No  sound  that  could  awake  a  human  ear — 
Naught  but  those  little  waves  that  light  the  eye — 
Nor  come,  for  eountless  ages,  planets  here —  , 
Naught  but  some  shrunken  comet  crawling  by. 

Here  the  wanderer  from  Aldebaran  interprets  the  scheme  of 
nature,  not  without  v. tin  protestations  on  behalf  of  his  race  from 
his  earthly  listener,  until  the  latter  is  compelled  to  feel  there  is 
little  left  for  him  but  to  despair  and  die.  The  scene  suggests 
the  old  Tempter  in  a  new  guise,  and  a  much  too  easy  victory 
for  the  agnostic,  especially  in  the  argument  of  certain  rather 
Mephistophelian  stanzas  (p.  45),  which  need  not  be  quoted,  as 
they  comprise  some  of  the  commonplaces  of  every  freethought 
lecturer. 

More  orthodox  paths  are  pursued  by  various  minor  bards, 
lyrical  and  dramatic.  Verses  of  a  Prose  Writer  (Edinburgh  : 
Douglas)  is  the  modest  title  of  a  volume  of  pleasing  and  wholly 
unall'ected  poetry  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Noble.  The  saving-  grace  of 
simplicity  belongs  to  the  greater  number  of  these  lyrics,  to  the 
oft-uttered,  unsatisfied  longing  expressed  with  admirable  direct- 
ness in  "  The  Horizon,"  and  to  the  more  elaborate  and  slightly 
Wordsworthian  stanzas  "  The  Brooklet."  Historical  drama  is 
represented  by  Wielif  (Oxford  :  Thornton).  The  figure  of  the 
patriot  reformer  in  the  play  is  not  without  impressivenets,  and  the 
scenes  based  on  history  are  skilfully  devised.  The  drama  wants 
the  movement  and  actuality  that  form  the  animating  priuciple  of 
a  stage-play,  owing  to  the  author's  presentment  of  the  chief 
character.  It  is  not  as  an  actor  in  stirring  times,  but  as  a  great 
influence  on  those  times,  that  Wiclif  is  presented  ;  hence  the  play 
is  pictorial  in  design  rather  than  dramatic. 

The  New  Chum  in  the.  Queensland  Bush  (Oxford  :  Vincent)  is 
in  some  ways  an  unconventional  traveller's  bock.  Mr.  Walter 
Tyrwhitt,  the  author,  does  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  log  of  the 
voyage,  or  the  story  of  the  first  Australian  settlements,  or  statistics 
of  the  growth  of  .Melbourne  or  Brisbane,  lie  gives  a  lively  and 
obviously  unadorned  account  of  life  in  the  Queensland  bush, 
among  stockmen,  drovers,  and  squatters,  and  his  observations, 
whether  they  relate  to  colonial  industries  or  sport,  possess  the 
freshness  and  force  of  first  impressions. 

An  attractive  volume  of  well-chosen  extracts  and  excellent 
photographs  is  The  Queens  Birthday  Book  (Griffith,  Parian,  &  Oo.), 
compiled  by  Mary  F.  P.  Dunbar. 

The  solitary  card-player  who  knows  only  the  old  game  of 
Patience  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Walter  Wood  for  The  Book  of 
Patience  (Allen  &  Co.)  Here  are  two-and-thirty  games  described 
and  illustrated  with  diagrams  for  the  delectation  of  the  unfor- 
tunate individual  who  Dcks  a  partner.  Indeed,  the  scope  of  the 
bonk  may  well  be  greater  than  is  implied  by  the  title.  When 
cribbage  ceases  to  charm  and  piquet  palls,  two  players  will  find 
excellent  diversion  in  these  games  by  making  a  match  against 
time. 

The  Catechist's  Prayer-Book  (S.  P.O.  K.)  is  a  useful  little  hand- 
book compiled  by  the  Bev.  Edward  M.  Holmes,  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  true  relations  between  the  ancient  and  revised  ollices  of 
morning  and  evening  prayer  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
expository  comment  will  be  found  a  valuable  a;d  to  teachers,  as  it 
summarizes  in  lucid  form  the  information  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Reprinted  from  the  Weekly  Register  we  have  a  readable  little 
sketch  of  a  great  subject  in  the  Bev.  Ethelred  Taunton's  History 
and  Growth  of  Church  Music  (Burns  &  Oates). 

It  is  encouraging  to  receive  new  editions  of  several  reprints  in 
Professor  Morley's  "Universal  Library"  (Routledge  &  Sons). 
The  evidence  that  good  literature  at  low  prices  has  a  ready  sale 
is  likewise  of  the  right  kind.  Thus  we  have  a  fourth  edition 
of  the  Table-Talk  of  Coleridge  and  a  third  of  the  interesting 
volume  Ideal  Commoruvcalths— books  that  might  naturally  be 
supposed  to  appeal  to  few.  We  have  also  received  second 
editions  of  Scott's  Letters  on  Dcmonoloyy  and  of  the  capital 


selection  from  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum,"  Lockhart's  "  Spanish 
Ballads,"'  &c,  in  Mediccval  Tales. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  Dr.  Knighton's  Struggles  for  Life 
(Williams  &  Norgate)  ;  an  English  translation  of  M.  Daudet's 
La  Belle  Nivernaise,  &c,  with  the  original  illustrations  by 
Montegut  (Routledge  &  Sons),  and  Alice :  or,  the  Mysteries  in  the 
"  Pocket  Volume  Edition  "  of  Lord  Lytton's  novels  (Routledge 
&  Sons). 

We  have  also  received  Noble  Workers,  a  series  of  short  bio- 
graphies for  young  people  by  Frances  E.  Cooke  (Sunday  School 
Association)  ;  A  Sony  of  Love  and  Liberty,  by  C.  H.  Addy,  a 
Jubilee  hymn  iu  rather  jerky  metre  (Field  &  Tuer),  and  The  Tvfo 
Crosses,  by  J.  W.  Nicholas  (Bristol:  Arrowsmith),  a  "shilling 
dreadful  "  of  unutterable  impotency,  both  as  to  style  and  design. 
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THE  CASS  CASE. 

THE  most  accurate  verdict  on  the  proceeding  of  Tuesday 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  probably  be 
that  it  was  partly  a  muddle  and  partly  something  for  which 
slang  provides  many  names,  but  which  is  not  easy  to 
describe  in  more  dignified  language.  One  ingenuous  re- 
porter, who  describes  the  result  of  the  debate  as  "  the 
"  victory  of  the  popular  side,"  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
by  talking  in  the  same  breath  of  "a  crowd  of  excited 
"  members,  headed  by  Dr.  Tanner."  It  does  not  require 
extraordinary  ability  to  discover  what  the  probable  motives 
were  of  any  crowd  of  excited  members  headed  by  Dr. 
Tanner,  and  it  is  certainly  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that 
the  certainty  of  delaying  business  for  some  hours,  and  the 
possibility  of  preventing  it  for  a  whole  evening,  had  as 
much  to  do  with  this  excitement  as  a  chivalrous  desire  to 
defend  a  distressed  and  maligned  damsel.  And,  though  we 
have  not  the  very  least  liking  for  the  popular  amusement  of 
Jonah-throwing,  we  suppose  that  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
Mr.  Matthews  contributed  a  very  great  deal  to  his  own  and 
his  colleagues'  discomfiture  by  his  singularly  injudicious  con- 
duct of  the  case.  He  must  have  known  perfectly  well  that 
in  the  present  Parliament,  where  Conservative  members  too 
often  vie  with  Radical  members  in  taking  the  democratic 
and  sentimental  tone,  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in 
dealing  with  such  a  case  as  this.  He  had,  as  persons  very 
ill  disposed  to  the  Government  admit,  a  strong  enough  line 
if  he  had  chosen  to  follow  it.  Technically,  he  was  quite 
correct  as  to  the  difficulties  of  instituting  as  Home  Secretary 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  either  of  a  constable  or  of  a 
magistrate,  while  the  very  slightest  ingenuity  in  handling 
would  have  brought  home  even  to  a  House  partly  composed 
of  excited  members  headed  by  Dr.  Tanner  the  absurdity 
of  instituting,  as  he  was  sometimes  asked  to  do,  a  Home 
Office  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  young  woman  con- 
cerned. The  Home  Office  does  not  exist  to  issue  certificates 
of  virtue.  But  by  first  of  all  treating  the  case  lightly  and 
superciliously,  by  afterwards  muddling  up  his  concessions  and 
his  refusals,  and  by  leaving  the  question  in  such  a  confused 
state  before  the  House  that  it  is  said  a  large  number  of 
members  actually  abstained  from  voting  with  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  supposition  that  the  vote  carried  approval  of 
Mr.  Newton's  words  with  it,  he  exposed  himself,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  danger  of  irritating  his  judges ;  in  the 
second,  to  the  danger  of  being  sneered  at  by  his  friend 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill;  and,  in  the  third  place,  to  a 
humiliating  rebuff.  Conduct  is,  indeed,  nineteen -twentieths 
of  political  life,  and  Mr.  Matthews  on  this  occasion  was 
most  lamentably  wanting  in  it. 

Yet  when  we  come  to  the  main  case  it  is  impossible  to 
think  the  vote  of  the  House  justified.  Very  likely,  from  what 
is  said  of  the  young  woman  concerned  (however  left-handed 
a  service  her  friends  may  be  thought  to  be  doing  her  by 
bruiting  this  matter  abroad,  and  however  well  it  may  be  to 
remember  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  evidence  Mr. 
Matthews  had  before  him),  her  character  has  been  most 
unjustly  aspersed.  No  doubt  police  magistrates  are  very 
fallible  persons,  while  Mr.  Newton  in  particular  has  given 
numerous  proofs  of  fallibility.  No  doubt  the  relations  be- 
tween the  police  and  persons  of  the  other  sex  who,  like 
the  police,  have  "  beats,"  are  too  frequently  unsatisfactory ; 
or,  to  speak  less  mealy-mouthedly,  too  frequently  consist 
in  the  levying  on  the  one  side  and  the  payment  on  the 
othor  of  regular  and  shameless  black-mail.    But  when  we 


come  to  the  particular  case  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
there  may  have  been  no  more  than  an  unfortunate  error  of 
judgment  in  it,  even  without  taking  the  blunt  view  which 
"  B  "  has  put  with  his  usual  vigour.  We  do  not  often  agree 
with  Mr.  Picton,  but  Mr.  Picton  said  a  very  sensible  thing 
when  he  pointed  out  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mistaken 
identity,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  assume 
either  that  the  young  woman  was  "  loitering  and  molest- 
"  ing,"  or  that  the  constable  was  perjuring  himself.  Again, 
as  we  have  said,  magistrates  are  not  impeccable,  and  Mr^ 
Newton  is  a  by  no  means  impeccable  magistrate.  The 
particular  form  of  words  which  he  used  was  no  doubt  in- 
judicious enough.  But  the  pious  horror  which  has  been 
displayed  at  his  cautioning  a  young  woman  not  to  be  about 
Regent  Street  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  if  she  valued  her 
character  strikes  us  as  either  extremely  youthful  or  ex- 
tremely hypocritical.  Dwellers  in  country  parsonages  per- 
haps have  an  excuse  for  being  horrified  at  the  side  of  London 
life  thus  disclosed.  But  we  think  that  the  most  respect- 
able of  Londoners,  if  he  were  possessed  of  wits  as  well  as  of 
respectability,  and  if  any  young  woman,  either  of  his  own  or 
any  other  rank  of  life,  asked  him,  "Had  I  better  walk  down 
"  Regent  Street  at  half-past  nine  1 "  would  answer,  "  Y"ou 
"  had  very  much  better  not."  This  is  what  Mr.  Newton 
said — in  a  rough  manner,  no  doubt,  and  in  words  which  were 
injudiciously  and  unfortunately  chosen,  but  which,  after  all, 
recognized  a  fact.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid  remarking  on 
the  singular  inconsistency  or  those  who  declare  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  police  and  the  magistrates  to  mitigate 
and  alter  this  fact,  and  who  yet  exclaim  and  protest  when 
they  endeavour  to  do  so. 

Now,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  possible  for  a  Home 
Secretary  of  tact  to  put  all  this  to  the  House,  to  bestow 
proper  blame  upon  the  constable  and  the  magistrate,  to 
indulge  in  decent  but  not  gushing  regret  for  the  insult 
offered  to  the  young  woman,  and  so  to  prevent  altogether 
the  loss  of  an  evening's  work,  the  infliction  of  a  check,  if 
not  a  very  important  check,  on  the  Government,  and  the 
manufacture  of  one  of  those  gusts  of  half-spurious,  half- 
genuine  popular  sentiment  which  blow  no  one  any  good. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  kindly,  but  vainly,  gave  his  colleague  in 
the  representation  of  Birmingham  an  unmistakable  hint 
last  week,  after  Mr.  Matthews's  first  slip  in  the  matter, 
and  even  then  all  might  have  been  well.  Many  little 
incidents,  such  as  Mr.  Conybeare's  question,  whether  it 
was  the  same  constable  who  gave  evidence  about  the 
"  supposed  "  seditious  riot,  occurred,  which  gave  a  clear 
indication  of  the  real  animus  of  some  defenders  of  virtue, 
and  which  might  have  been  turned  to  account  by  a  skil- 
ful debater.  On  the  other  hand,  the  course  which  Mr. 
Matthews  pursued  was  one  which  any  skilful  debater 
might,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  have  "  felt  in  his  bones" 
to  be  one  certain  to  lead  to  trouble.  With  the  austere 
virtue  of  Mr.  Labouchere  on  the  watch  to  protect  inno- 
cence, with  the  "  heartfelt  recital  of  the  now  venerable 
"  member  for  Stockton  "  imminent,  with  Mr.  Atherley 
Jones — a  person  tremblingly  alive  to  feminine  propriety,  as 
the  pit-brow  affair  showed — engaged  for  the  prosecution, 
and  with  the  perfect  certainty  that  all  the  enemies  and 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  Government  would  support  any 
form  of  censure,  Mr.  Matthews  fenced  and  shifted 
and  broke  his  ground  in  a  manner  which  must  have  been 
fatal.  If  he  had  shown  the  slightest  sense  of  what  was 
obvious  to  everybody  else — that  it  is  an  abominable 
thing  that  a  respectable  girl  should  be  liable  (as  this 
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case,  putting  its  subject's  character  out  of  the  question 
altogether,  shows  that  she  might  be  liable)  to  be  treated  as 
a  common  prostitute,  not  merely  on  the  unsupported  word  of  a 
single  policeman,  but  with  no  possibility  of  reparation 
except  by  costly  legal  proceedings,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
House  would  have  refused  to  support  him.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  colleagues  backed  bim  up  but  faintly,  though 
we  at  least  cannot  see  what  more  Mr.  Smith  or  the 
Attorxey-Gexeral  could  have  done.  You  cannot  help  a 
man  who  persists  in  putting  his  foot  in  it  after  the  helping 
as  Mr.  Matthews  did  on  Tuesday.  The  matter  is  still  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state,  for  it  is  clearly  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done,  and  even  after  the  Government 
statements  on  Wednesday  it  is  not  quite  clear  what.  We 
shall  have,  no  doubt,  elaborately  reported  "inquiries"  which 
may  or  may  not  put  a  different  complexion  on  the  affair ; 
but  whether  those  inquiries  will  do  any  good  is  another 
matter.  The  "  popular  side,"  of  course,  as  it  usually  does, 
cries,  "  Off  with  his  head  !  "  as  to  every  one  concerned.  Off 
with  Mr.  Matthbws's  head  ;  off  with  Mr.  Newton's  head  • 
off  with  the  constable's  head.  More  intelligent  opinion  may 
think  that  the  sufficient,  if  not  best,  result  of  the  matter 
would  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  distinct  caution  to  magis- 
trates to  be  careful  what  they  say;  and,  in  the  second,  a 
distinct  negativing  of  Mr.  Matthews's  very  dangerous  and 
very  unconstitutional  doctrine  that,  if  constables  and  magis- 
trates misbehave  themselves,  there  is  practically  nothing  to 
be  done. 


WASTE  LANDS. 

THE  precarious  tenure  by  which  rights  of  property  are 
now  held  is  illustrated  by  the  division  on  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  motion  for  the  transfer  to  local  Boards  of 
lands  which  are  not  cultivated  to  his  satisfaction.  The 
proposal  is  the  more  alarming  because  Mr.  Bradlaugii  is 
neither  a  communist  nor  a  professed  advocate  of  social 
revolution ;  but  he  propounds  certain  theories  on  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  land,  and  unfortunately  nearly  a 
hundred  members  were  found  to  vote  for  a  special  form  of 
confiscation.  Since  last  year  Mr.  Bradlaugii  has  so  far 
modified  an  extravagant  proposal  that  he  no  longer  appeals 
to  the  criminal  law  by  enacting  that  the  owner  of  waste 
land  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  It  was  probably 
found  expedient  to  consult  the  scruples  of  some  of  the  sup- 
porters of  a  scheme  which  is  still  sufficiently  monstrous. 
The  creation  of  a  crime  consisting  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal 
right  which  has  hitherto  been  undisputed  was  apparently 
too  glaring  an  instance  of  democratic  tyranny.  If  it  had 
been  suddenly  discovered  that  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
kind  of  ownership  involved  an  economic  loss,  compulsory 
purchase  at  a  price  not  less  than  the  market  value  would  be 
the  harshest  remedy  which  could  be,  with  a  plausible  show 
of  justice,  applied.  Mr.  Bradlauch  followed  the  example 
of  many  agrarian  projectors  in  relying  on  the  precedents  of 
expropriation  for  public  purposes  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  The  practice  is  so  well  recognized  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  was  long  since  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  compensation  to  the  owner. 
Before  compulsory  powers  were  granted  to  any  undertaker  of  a 
public  work  it  was  necessary  to  prove  its  necessity  or  utility 
before  the  most  independent  of  tribunals.  Mr.  Bradlaugii 
substitutes  for  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  an  arbitrary  valuation 
of  his  own,  which  might  in  many  cases  only  produce  a 
nominal  result,  llis  demonstration  of  public  utility  con- 
sists in  the  assertion  of  certain  general  propositions  which 
would  be  utterly  denied  by  many  sound  economists.  It  is 
not  admitted  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  existing 
waste  lands  could  be  profitably  cultivated  ;  and  the  sug- 
.•„'i.\-tion  that  the  experiment  would  produce  employment 
for  the  population  is  at  the  same  time  irrelevant  and 
doubtful. 

No  answer  has  ever  been  given  to  the  argument  that  the 
country  is  morally  bound  to  respect  and  maintain  every 
contract  which  the  law  has  permitted  or  encouraged.  Until 
lately  it  was  never  doubted  that  investments  in  land  were 
as  sue  and  as  unconditional  as  the  purchase  of  any  other 
kind  of  property.  The  buyer  had  only  to  satisfy  himself  as 
tb  the  title  ;  nor  was  there  apparently  any  risk  of  interference 
by  superior  authority  in  a  private  and  voluntary  transaction. 
If  metaphysical  speculations  on  the  peculiar  character  of 
land  are  to  prevail,  the  Legislature  is  bound  to  take  care 
that  the  general  community  bears  the  expense  of  applying  a 
newfangled  doctrine.    Purchasers  and  the  predecessors  in 


title  of  the  present  owners  acquired  an  indefeasible  right  to 
do  what  they  would  with  their  own  as  long  as  they  infringed 
no  legal  restriction.  If  it  was  found  expedient  to  impose 
new  servitudes  on  landed  estate,  the  loss  to  the  holder  ought 
to  be  fully  compensated.  The  owner  of  a  moor  producing 
only  a  stunted  herbage  incurred  no  obligation  to  plough  or 
to  drain  it.  It  was  tacitly,  and  indeed  unconsciously, 
assumed  that  such  operations  would  be  undertaken  in  the 
majority  of  cases  if  they  promised  to  be  advantageous.  Any 
law  or  custom  which  placed  impediments  in  the  way  of 
productive  enterprise  ought  to  have  been  modified  or  re- 
pealed. Until  last  year  it  could  never  have  been  anticipated 
that  the  owner  of  certain  kinds  of  land  should  be  subjected 
as  such  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  would  be  not  more 
unreasonable  to  enforce  by  penalty  or  by  forfeiture  the 
industrial  investment  of  capital,  which  may  at  present 
produce  little  or  no  return.  The  loss  to  the  community 
by  neglect  or  by  the  practice  of  hoarding  or  by  rash 
speculation  might  be  as  great  through  the  non-erection 
or  injudicious  erection  of  a  forge  or  a  cotton-mill  as  by 
leaving  land  in  a  so-called  state  of  nature ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
the  officious  cupidity  of  theorists  backward  in  proposals  for 
meddling  with  personalty  on  the  principles  which  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  would  apply  to  land.  Communists  demand 
the  forcible  seizure  of  the  instruments  of  production ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  buildings,  of  machinery,  and  of  the  capital 
which  might  render  them  available  for  use.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
would  regard  concession  of  these  claims  as  both  unprofitable 
and  unj  ust ;  but,  if  his  proposals  for  dealing  with  waste 
lands  are  defensible,  some  local  or  national  authority  ought 
in  consistency  to  supersede  private  capitalists. 

The  subject  matter  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  incapable  of  accurate  definition.  Waste,  or  unculti- 
vated, land  may,  in  many  cases,  be  more  valuable  in  its 
original  condition  than  it  would  become  by  any  artificial 
treatment.  The  mountain  commons  in  Wales  would  be 
ruinously  deteriorated  iu  value  if  they  were  turned  into 
arable  or  sown  with  artificial  grasses.  It  might  figuratively 
be  said  that  they  were  intended  by  nature  to  be  used  as  sheep- 
walks,  and  accordingly  they  are  left  in  their  original  condition, 
except  that  the  number  of  the  stock  is,  for  the  most  part, 
adapted  more  or  less  accurately  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  pasture.  The  barren  heaths  of  Surrey  would  not 
produce  oats  or  potatoes,  except  at  an  exorbitant  cost ;  but 
large  portions  of  them  have  been  gradually  converted  into 
pleasure-grounds  and  sites  for  villas,  to  the  great  advantage 
both  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  of  the  new  residents. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  he  would 
expropriate  the  owners  of  parks  and  gardens,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  his  eye  on  lawns  and  ornamental 
plantations.  It  is  well  known  that  some  agrarian  agitators 
are  bent  on  the  forcible  alienation  of  all  land  which  con- 
duces, even  incidentally,  to  pleasure  or  to  state ;  yet  a 
pasture  inclosed  by  a  wall  and  occupied  as  a  park  produces 
as  much  grass,  at  as  small  a  cost,  as  if  it  were  attached  to  one 
or  more  farms.  It  would  be  hard  on  the  owner  to  indict 
him  for  a  misdemeanour,  or  even  to  subject  him  to  for- 
feiture, merely  because  a  certain  stretch  of  land  is  not  sub- 
divided by  hedges.  If,  indeed,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  considers 
that  grass-land  is  uncultivated  because  it  requires  little 
application  of  capital  or  labour,  he  must  undertake  to- 
prohibit  or  countermand  a  process  of  conversion  into  pasture 
which  is  becoming  universal.  In  his  speech  he  more  than 
once  insisted  on  the  supposed  expediency  of  providing 
employment  for  the  greatest  possible  number  of  persons. 
He  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  economic  principle  to  know 
that  employment  is  not  in  itself  an  advantage,  unless  it 
produces  a  profit.  No  theoretical  reformer  has  yet  pro- 
posed to  facilitate  manufacturing  industry  by  increasing  the 
number  of  operatives  who  may  produce  a  given  quantity  of 
goods. 

The  same  question  may  be  asked  as  to  many  other  kinds  of 
land  which  might  be  described  as  waste.  Woods  and  planta- 
tions are  often  the  most  profitable  crop  which  can  be  raised 
on  the  hills  or  barren  tracts  which  they  occupy ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  are  to  be  exempt  from  seizure. 
Kitchen  gardens  are,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  the  most 
productive  of  all  lands.  Pleasure-grounds,  including  lawn- 
tennis  grounds  and  other  luxurious  appendages  to  the  better 
class  of  houses,  employ  far  more  than  the  average  proportion 
of  labour.  Building  land,  though  it  often  constitutes  an 
eyesore  during  its  temporary  abandonment  to  weeds  and  to 
general  neglect,  is  reserved  from  cultivation  merely  because  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  extract  a  few  shillings  by  the  acre  for: 
ground  which  is  soon  to  be  sold  by  the  yard.    As  long  as 
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private  property  exists,  the  intorost  of  owners  will  generally 
induce  them  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted.  Acts  of  Parliament  will  never  discriminate  between 
different  soils  and  circumstances.  The  lands  which  are  really 
uncultivated  consist  almost  exclusively  of  former  farms 
which  can  no  longor  find  tenants,  and  which  the  owner  could 
not  occupy  except  at  a  loss.  If  a  change  of  system,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  potty  cultivation,  were  economically  prac- 
ticable, there  are  almost  unlimited  facilities  for  trying  the 
experiment.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  purchase  on 
the  cheapest  terms  of  large  or  small  tracts  to  be  afterwards 
divided  according  to  convenience  among  different  classes  of 
purchasers  or  lessees.  A  compulsory  sale  in  default  of  a  re- 
served price  would  deprive  the  innocent  owner  of  any 
prospect  of  retrieving  a  part  of  his  losses.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that,  except  a  single  society  which  has  since  its  com- 
mencement scarcely  extended  its  operations,  no  body  of  large 
or  small  capitalists  has  been  formed  to  engage  in  a  speculation 
for  buying  agricultural  land  at  wholesale  prices  to  be  re-let 
to  small  purchasers.  Even  under  a  system  of  gratuitous  grants 
Mr.  Bradlaugh's  clients  would  often  be  ruined.  There  is 
some  inconvenience  in  criticizing  on  grounds  of  expediency 
schemes  which  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  of 
discussion.  Legislative  violation  of  rights  of  property 
would  scarcely  be  less  objectionable  if  in  particular  cases  it 
tended  to  increase  the  national  wealth.  The  compulsory 
substitution  of  another  class  of  cultivators  for  the  present 
owners  of  land  would  be  worth  paying  for  if  it  were  likely 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  new  possessors.  Direct  and  unquali- 
fied robbery  is  always  cheap  in  the  first  instance,  but  the 
material  gain  which  may  be  realized  will  not  compensate 
for  the  disturbance  of  security.  When  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
assorts  that  there  can  be  no  absolute  property  in  land  he 
contradicts  the  general  belief  and  the  plain  doctrines  of  law. 
He  has  the  good  sense  to  abstain  from  repeating  the  fan- 
tastic argument  that  by  a  half-forgotten  legal  fiction  all 
English  land  is  supposed  to  be  held  under  the  Crown. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MATCH. 

f  1  THE  University  match  this  year  was  peculiar  in  many 
-L  ways.  In  the  first  place,  no  rain  fell  during  play. 
Again,  the  Captain  of  the  Oxford  eleven  wore,  not  a  blue 
cap,  as  a  regard  for  tradition  demands,  but  a  Gainsborough 
hat,  or  a  Buffalo  Bill  hat,  or  some  other  novelty  of  that 
kind.  People  who  think  that  a  cricketer  should  be  indiffe- 
rent to  sunstroke  will  regard  this  swart  sombrero  as  a 
mere  prelude  to  puggarees.  The  superstitious  persons  who 
believe  that  Charles  I.  lost  his  head  because  there  was  no 
white  velvet  at  his  coronation  were  inclined  to  fear  that  the 
sombrero  would  bring  Oxford  bad  luck.  But  it  did  not ; 
nor  was  bad  luck  attracted,  though  richly  deserved,  by  the 
revolutionary  conduct  of  the  Oxford  eleven.  They  actually 
had  themselves  photographed  in  front  of  the  Pavilion 
after  the  umpires  were  at  the  wickets.  The  cries  of  deri- 
sion and  of  "  Take  it  off  !  "  "  No  ball !  "  and  the  like,  with 
which  the  camera  was  greeted,  were  well  merited.  We  did 
not  observe  that  Mr.  Brain  made  any  other  mistakes  in 
placing  his  field,  at  least  after  lunch  of  the  first  day;  but 
the  camera  distinctly  tarnished  his  laurels. 

These  matters  may  be  regarded  as  accidents,  and  should 
be  separable  accidents.  On  the  whole,  the  best  side  won 
the  match ;  they  won  by  about  as  much  as  they  deserved  to 
do ;  and  yet  the  affair  was  well  contested,  and  never  lost 
till  Lord  George  Scott  and  Mr.  Nepean  fairly  frightened 
the  bowlers  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day.  Cambridge 
won  the  toss,  and  to  win  the  toss  might  well  have  meant  to 
win  the  match.  The  wicket  was  excellent,  and  it  seemed 
not  improbable  that  a  thunderstorm  might  later  produce 
one  of  the  marshes  in  which  Mr.  Steel  used  to  luxuriate, 
and  Oxford  used  to  collapse  for  30.  On  the  fresh  wicket 
Cambridge  should  have  been  good  for  at  least  300.  Oxford 
had  plenty  of  bowlers,  and  the  bowlers  had  plenty  of 
variety.  But  none  of  them  could  be  called  first-rate,  unless 
perhaps  the  steadiness  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Buckland 
merit  that  rank.  Mr.  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Wreford  Brown 
had  been  hurt,  and  were  unable  to  play,  perhaps  luckily, 
as  a  place  was  thus  found  for  Lord  George  Scott. 
Mr.  Whitby  began  the  bowling  to  Mr.  Marchant,  the 
Cambridge  Captain,  and  Mr.  Buxton.  Mr.  Marchant  is 
probably  the  prettiest  bat  in  the  two  teams ;  his  cutting  is 
like  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd's.  Probably  Mr.  Whitby  was  over- 
bowling  himself— certainly  he  was  on  at  the  end  he  dislikes. 


His  vory  fast  deliveries  were  put  away  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  even  when  he  morally  bowled  a  man  the  ball 
would  graze  a  corner  of  the  bat,  and  go  for  four  to  the- 
ropes.  Mr.  Forster  (medium  left  hand)  bowled  ac- 
curately whenever  ho  was  put  on,  and  soon  got  rid  of  Mr. 
Buxton,  whose  hand,  unluckily,  was  badly  hit.  This  may 
account  for  Mr.  Buxton's  want  of  success  in  the  match. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  never  much  at  homo  in  his  innings,  but 
made  22,  while  Mr.  Marchant,  after  an  excellent  score  of 
49,  was  caught  by  Mr.  Whitby.  Then  came  a  happy  time 
for  Cambridge,  as  Mr.  Crawley  and  Mr.  SuTTHERYgot  toge- 
ther. Mr.  Crawley  is  a  most  determined  bat,  and  doubtless 
the  batting  honours  of  the  match  are  his.  He  never  takes 
a  liberty,  apparently  he  never  gives  a  chance ;  he  plays  the 
rigour  of  the  game.  Mr.  Sutthery,  too,  hit  with  much 
power  ;  he  has  not  a  very  taking  style,  and  perhaps  a  little 
reminds  one,  at  times,  of  Mr.  Game.  The  bowling,  at  one 
time,  was  in  a  Gordian  knot,  and  a  good  deal  cut.  Mr. 
Nepean's  slow  deliveries,  with  an  unholy  and  prodigious 
twist  from  leg,  were  treated  as  mere  cricket  curiosities,  nor 
was  Mr.  Gresson  (rather  over  medium  left  hand)  more 
lucky.  Mr.  Buckland  bowled  at  this  time  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  judgment.  The  fielders  were  so  well  placed 
that  Cambridge  spectators  affected  to  believe  there  were  at 
least  fifteen  Oxford  men  on  the  ground.  After  lunch  came 
a  welcome  change.  Mr.  Gresson,  who  had  let  off  Mr. 
Sutthery  (hard  chance  to  the  left  hand),  caught  him  from 
an  extremely  hard  hit  at  short  leg.  This  was  a  very  notable 
catch.  Mr.  Bridgeman  stayed  in  long,  but  could  not  score. 
When  he  was  l.b.w.  the  rest  all  fell  to  pieces.  Mr.  Gresson 
took  three  wickets  for  no  runs,  and  Mr.  Nepean,  after 
missing  Mr.  Toppin,  caught  him  in  the  same  over. 

The  score  was  207 — a  trifle,  as  it  seemed,  to  Oxford. 
Never  was  a  stronger  batting  eleven.  When  Mr.  Philipson, 
the  excellent  wicket-keeper,  goes  in  tenth,  the  power  of 
the  eleven  may  be  estimated.  But  Cambridge  started 
with  fair  omen;  Mr.  Nepean  was  bowled  by  Mr.  Hale 
for  o.  The  bowling,  whether  of  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Toppin, 
or  Mr.  Ford,  was  steady  and  rather  puzzling.  Mr. 
Rashleigh  had  only  made  12  when  he  was  caught  off  a 
ball  which  he  did  not  properly  get  hold  of.  But  Lord 
George  Scott  was  now  assisting  Mr.  Gresson.  Lord 
George  did  as  much  as  any  one  to  win  the  match.  He 
played  forward  a  great  deal,  in  a  style  of  Etonian 
orthodoxy.  If  Cambridge  had  possessed  a  good  slow 
bowler,  they  might  have  puzzled  him.  His  foible  is  to  play 
forward  just  a  thought  early.  Thrice  after  he  had  got 
50  he  presented  bowlers  (Mr.  Sutthery  and  Mr.  Hale) 
with  such  catches  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
missed  in  a  University  match,  catches  which  it  really  was 
affectation  to  decline.  However,  those  misses  probably 
would  not  have  won  the  match  had  they  been  held.  After 
just  making  his  hundred,  Lord  George  with  his  forward 
play  dropped  a  ball  in  the  hands  of  point.  Mr.  Key's 
innings  of  64  was  overshadowed  by  his  last  year's  per- 
formance, but  was  quite  worthy  of  him.  He  has  the  highest 
average  for  the  University  match  of  any  man  who  has 
played  in  it.  Mr.  Eorster's  60  was  really  the  prettiest 
and  most  impeccable  Oxford  innings.  The  bowling  of  Mr. 
TorpiN  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Brain  was  caught  at  the 
wicket,  and  Mr.  Buckland  (alas  !)  at  the  same  place  off  the 
next  ball,  was  as  good  as  any  bowling  in  the  match.  It 
was  well  played,  too,  by  Lord  George  Scott.  Mr.  Ricketts 
only  got  17,  and  never  "  opened  his  shoulders"  as  widely  as 
the  admiring  public  expected  from  this  English  Bonnar. 
Mr.  Philipson  was  bowled  for  o.  Mr.  Whitby  is  the  most 
exhilarating  bat  in  England — while  he  stays.  He  got  but 
one  ball,  and  did  not  hit  it  quite  over  the  ropes,  but  it 
was  a  beautiful  hit.  Mr.  Ford  caught  it.  The  innings 
left  Cambridge  106  to  make  to  save  ignominious  defeat. 
The  Cambridge  fielding  was  very  mixed;  but  a  slovenly 
pick  up  was  only  too  common,  while  balls  were  allowed  to 
pass  the  fielders  beyond  what  is  usual. 

In  the  second  Cambridge  innings  Mr.  Whitby  promptly 
scattered  the  bails  of  Mr.  Martineau  ;  but  then  Mr. 
Marchant  sweetly  smote  him  all  over  the  ground.  Mr. 
Marchant,  however,  cannot  jump  in  to  Mr.  Nepean  with 
Mr.  Philipson  behind  him.  Mr.  Forster  at  once  bowled 
Mr.  Thomas;  and  then  Mr.  Sutthery  and  Mr.  Crawley 
got  together,  and  played  with  much  pluck  and  steadiness. 
Runs  came  slowly,  but  they  came  for  all  that.  A  good 
catch  got  rid  of  Mr.  Sutthery  for  21 ;  and  then  Mr.  Ford 
and  Mr.  Buxton  failed  to  be  of  much  service.  With  four 
wickets  to  fall  on  Tuesday  night,  and  only  30  runs  on, 
Wednesday's  cricket  seemed  not  worth  a  visit.  Appearances 
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'were  deceitful.  Mr.  Crawley  not  only  made  103,  one  of  j 
the  pluckiest  performances  ever  witnessed,  but  the  wicket- 
keeper,  Mr.  Orford,  and  the  bowlers  added  5  2  between  them, 
t»nd  Oxford  bad  to  make  147  to  win.  When  we  remember  how 
often  a  University  eleven  has  collapsed  in  a  critical  hour 
for  less  than  that,  the  affair  was  clearly  not  over.  But 
-there  has  seldom  or  never  been  so  uniformly  strong  a  team 
as  Oxford,  and  it  would  have  been  almost  a  miracle  to  put 
them  out  for  147.  The  Cambridge  men  were  no  conjurers. 
They  did  get  rid  of  Mr.  Gresson  and  Mr.  Rashleigii  (two 
for  22),  hut  then  their  old  enemy  fell  on  them,  and  smote 
them.  Lord  George  simply  "cobbed"  the  bowling,  nor 
was  Mr.  Nepean  slack  in  the  good  work.  When  the  former 
•was  caught  at  short-leg,  Mr.  Key  had  only  to  show  himself 
and  the  affair  was  over.  The  Cambridge  fielding  was  no 
improvement  on  that  of  the  first  innings.  Mr.  Marchant, 
to  tell  the  truth,  did  not  set  a  very  brilliant  example.  The 
-analyses  of  bowling  show  that  Oxford  is  really  stronger  in 
that  department,  though  the  Cambridge  men  seem,  from  the 
Pavilion,  at  least  as  difficult.  We  may  except  Mr.  Nepean, 
•who  heads  the  analyses,  and  is  clearly  a  puzzling  person  on 
his  day.  Mr.  Whitby  has  not  been  a  success.  The  ball 
with  which  Mr.  Hale  bowled  Mr.  PniLirsoN  for  o  was  the 
gem  of  the  match.  Nobody  could  have  played  it  with  his 
bat,  but  many  would  have  got  in  front  of  it  and  trusted  to 
fortune. 


THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE. 

fTMHAT  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Imperial 
J-  Institute  was  a  thoroughly  successful  ceremony  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  Her  Majesty's  presence  afforded 
reason  enough  why  we  should  all  wish  that  no  hitch  should 
occur.  None  has,  and  everybody  is  pleased.  The  weather, 
the  moderate  size  of  the  crowd,  and  the  arrangements  for 
keeping  order  were  all  favourable  to  success.  In  itself  the 
-occasion  was  an  important  one.  The  actual  beginning  of 
work  on  an  undertaking  which  is  designed  in  some  way,  not 
only  to  typify,  but  to  further,  the  greatness  and  unity  of  the 
Empire  ought  to  be  considered  as  not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  spectacles  which  have  lately  enlivened  London.  To 
some  extent  the  Imperial  Institute  may  be  said  to 
have  already  justified  itself.  A  thing  which  is  meant 
to  represent  the  Empire  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  Institute  can  fairly  claim  to  have  so 
far  fulfilled  the  obligation.  The  funds  required  to  start 
it  have  been  collected  from  far  and  wide.  As  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  subscribers  have  not  parted  with  their 
money  before  convincing  themselves  that  it  will  be  spent  in 
some  way  agreeable  to  themselves,  they  must  be  understood 
to  believe  in  the  Imperial  Institute.  Now  the  institution 
aims  at  furthering  and  maintaining  the  Empire,  so  we 
arrive  at  the  agreeable  conclusion  that  this  is  a  work  which 
meets  with  general  approval.  To  have  elicited  this  expres- 
sion of  patriotic  feeling  is  a  good  thing.  While  the  senti- 
ment exists  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is  in  no  great  danger, 
and  anything  which  serves  to  strengthen  it  by  exercise 
deserves  encouragement.  Whether  the  services  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  in  the  future  are  great  or  little,  the 
subscribers  who  have  combined  to  start  it  will  at  least  re- 
member that  for  once  they  have  acted  like  one  people.  This, 
so  far,  is  clear  gain  ;  and,  as  the  laying  of  the  Institute's 
foundation-stone  is  the  immediate  outcome  of  this  common 
action,  the  ceremony  deserved  all  the  Royal  encouragement, 
fine  weather,  and  ungrudging  approval  it  enjoyed. 

When  the  symbolical  character  of  the  occasion  is  properly 
understood,  the  questions  as  to  what  the  Imperial  Institute 
is  actually  to  be  or  to  do  may  be  considered  as  of  minor 
importance.  But  they  are  curious,  and  capable  of  starting 
much  ingenious  speculation.  Professor  Huxley  has  ex- 
plained what  it  will  not  do.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Sir  E.  Adel  have  told  us  what  it  is  to  do  in  terms  cheery, 
but  somewhat  oracular.  It  is  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  unity 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  forward  commerce  by  permanent 
exhibition  and  technical  education.  The  question  whether 
it  can  do  these  things  is  linked  with  the  other  inquiry, 
whether  commerce,  as  the  world  goes,  does  work  for  unity. 
Tbe  muse  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  overtaking  her  subject  like 
Justice  with  baiting  foot,  talks  of  "  mutual  commerce  mighty 
"  to  efface  The  envious  bars  of  Time  and  Place."  But  Mr. 
LEWIS  Morris  takes  the  license  of  the  poet.  In  these  days 
commerce  does  not — it  is  a  question  whether  she  ever  did — 
annihilate  time  and  space  to  make  two  nations  happy.  On 
the  contrary,  she  sets  up  protective  barriers,  and  nowhere 


j  more  actively  or  more  efficiently  than  in  our  Colonies. 
Will  the  Imperial  Institute  help  to  pull  them  down  and 
persuade  the  colonists  to  buy  in  the  cheap  English  market  f 
or  will  it  only  serve  to  collect  specimens  of  all  those  things 
on  which  the  colonial  financier  longs  to  put  a  protective 
duty,  or  which,  being  free  here,  undersell  the  native  pro- 
ducer 1  Again,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  sings  or  says  : — "  To- 
"  day  we  woidd  make  free  Our  millions  of  their  glorioua- 
"  heritage ;  Here  Labour  crowds  in  hopeless  misery, 
"  There  is  unbounded  work  and  ready  wage."  But  "  there  " 
they  are  beginning  to  think  that  further  invasions  of  labour 
will  considerably  interfere  with  "  unbounded  work  and 
"  ready  wage."  Will  the  Imperial  Institute  convince  them 
they  are  wrong,  or,  still  more  difficult  task,  persuade  them 
to  take  a  smaller  wage  readily  for  unbounded  work  ? 
These  be  questions  more  easy  to  ask  than  answer.  To- 
be  sure  it  will  always  be  open  to  the  Imperial  Institute- 
to  say  that  it  cannot  make  Protection  more  severe  or 
emigration  more  difficult.  Any  service  it  may  render  to 
technical  education  will  be  clear  gain  to  us  at  least.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  English  manufacturer 
has  grown  somewhat  obese  and  lazy.  He  is  allowing  him- 
self to  be  beaten  by  younger  and  more  hungry  rivals  who 
long  to  share  in  the  good  things  he  enjoyed  so  long.  With 
or  without  Protection  to  fight  against,  it  is  well  not  to  be 
hampered  by  want  of  skill  and  knowledge.  If  the  Imperial 
Institute  helps  to  make  the  British  manufacturer  and  work- 
man more  alive  to  the  necessity  there  is  for  modifying  his- 
old  ways  and  using  science  more  boldly,  it  will  do  an  ex- 
ceeding good  work.  How  it  is  to  do  this  we  do  not  profess 
as  yet  to  know  ;  but  the  will  is  there,  it  is  said,  and  there  is 
an  excellent  old  saw  to  encourage  the  promoters  of  the 
Institution.  Looked  at  properly,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kensington  may  even  be  encouraging.  The  Imperial 
Institute,  having  already  overcome  a  good  deal  of  opposition, 
may  now  conquer  certain  local  traditions,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fight  would  serve  to  put  it  in  training  for 
further  efforts. 


THE  COUNT  OF  PARIS  AT  JERSEY. 

THE  Count  of  Paris  cannot  be  prevented  from  staying 
in  the  Channel  Islands  or  from  receiving  there  any 
visitors  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  France ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  is  consulting  his  own  interests ;  and 
his  choice  of  a  temporary  residence  can  scarcely  be  agreeable 
to  the  English  Government.  The  heir  of  the  Kings  of 
France  cannot  enjoy  the  immunities  of  a  private  person ;  and 
in  the  present  instance  the  promoters  of  an  Orleanist  resto- 
ration ostentatiously  give  a  political  colour  to  tbe  move- 
ments of  their  chief.  His  adherents  chartered  a  steamboat 
for  the  conveyance  of  Bretons  who  could  not  themselves  afford 
the  trifling  expense  of  a  visit  to  Jersey  ;  and  some  hundreds 
of  Royalists  of  higher  position  have  arrived  at  St.  Heliers 
under  the  direction  of  General  Charette.  The  selection 
by  his  party  or  the  voluntary  action  of  an  hereditary  repre- 
sentative of  La  Vendee  is  not  a  little  significant.  Before  the 
extinction  of  the  elder  branch,  the  members  of  the  Orleans 
family,  although  they  made  no  claim  to  the  succession,  were 
regarded  by  the  genuine  Legitimists  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
like. Their  claims  are  now  recognized  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
hereditary  Monarchy,  except  an  insignificant  portion  which 
affects  to  prefer  the  impossible  title  of  the  Spanish  Pretender. 
Don  Carlos  is  descended  from  Louis  XIV.  and  the  House 
of  Orleans  from  his  father,  Louis  XIII.,  but  it  is  absurd  to- 
suppose  that  any  party  could  seriously  acknowledge  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  family  which  has  for  nearly  two  centuries  been 
foreign  to  France.  If  monarchy  were  to  become  at  any 
future  time  once  more  possible,  the  Count  of  Paris  would 
almost  certainly  be  preferred  to  Prince  Napoleon  or  his  son. 
The  Bonapartist  legend  has  scarcely  survived  the  collapse  of 
the  Second  Empire,  and  the  few  Imperial  isis  who  survive  are 
themselves  divided  into  two  hostile  factions.  The  present 
head  of  the  house,  though  he  possesses  considerable  ability, 
I  lis  never  succeeded  in  inspiring  confidence  or  respect,  and 
he  is  now  on  the  verge  of  old  age.  According  to  his 
professed  opinion,  the  Empire  could  only  be  re  established 
by  a  popular  vote ;  and  an  absolute  Government  founded 
on  universal  suffrage,  though  it  hasoneremaikable  precedent 
in  recent  history,  has  now  become  impossible. 

The  French  Government  will  have  some  <•  uise  of  dissatis- 
faction, though  not  of  protest,  if  the  Count  of  Paris  con- 
tinues to  encourage  the  visits  of  his  par  ans  in  places  like 
Jersey.  It  is,  of  course,  fully  aware  that  there  is  no  English 
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law  by  which  aliens  can  bo  excluded  on  political  grounds 
from  taking  up  their  residence  in  any  part  of  tlio  kingdom  ; 
but  a  movement  which  is  necessarily  hostile  to  the  Republic 
becomes  irritating,  though  it  may  not  bo  formidable,  whon 
it  is  conducted  on  the  territory  of  a  neighbouring  Power, 
and  especially  when  its  locality  is  close  to  the  frontier.  It 
is  true  that  the  Count  of  Paris  is  not  likely  to  be  suspected 
of  engaging  in  any  intentional  conspiracy  against  the 
Republic ;  but  by  his  birth,  and  of  late  by  his  own  public 
dec  larations,  he  is  a  Pretender.  The  English  Government 
will  assuredly  not  recognize  his  title  to  the  throne  of  France, 
except  in  tho  improbable  contingency  of  his  becoming  de 
facto  king ;  but  it  will  be  accused  of  encouraging  his  pre- 
tensions if  he  makes  the  Channel  Islands  the  centre  of 
a  monarchical  agitation.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  ex- 
cite tho  indignation  of  the  ignorant  part  of  the  French 
population  against  the  countrymen  of  Pitt.  It  is,  in- 
deed, not  thought  necessary  even  to  devise  a  provoca- 
tion. The  author  of  a  recent  pamphlet  which  proposes  the 
complete  annihilation  of  England  counted  with  reason  on 
the  approval  of  a  certain  number  of  reader?.  A  few  sur- 
vivors may  remember  the  excitement  which  was  produced 
when,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Count  of 
Chambord  held  a  series  of  public  receptions  of  his  adherents 
at  a  house  which  he  had  taken  for  the  purpose  in  Belgrave 
Square.  The  English  Court  and  Government,  of  course, 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  Legitimist  celebration  ;  but 
they  were  probably  included  in  the  condemnation  which 
was  pronounced  by  the  reigning  dynasty  and  its  adherents. 
The  most  ruinous  war  in  which  France  was  engaged  during 
the  eighteenth  century  originated  in  Louis  XIV. 's  recog- 
nition as  King  of  England  of  James  III.,  better  known  as 
tho  Old  Pretender.  There  is  now  no  chance  that  a  similar 
discourtesy  will  be  offered  to  the  French  Republic;  but 
national  jealousy  may  be  aroused  in  such  cases  by  smaller 
causes.  It  is  not  desirable  to  furnish  a  plausible  pretext 
for  a  pretence  that  the  retention  by  the  English  Crown  of 
its  most  ancient  possession  can  be  inconvenient  to  Fi  ance. 

The  Republican  Government,  though  it  has  expelled  the 
Orleans  Princes,  still  retains  a  hold  upon  them  through  its 
power  of  dealing  with  their  great  possessions.  Napoleon  III., 
who  excepted  the  Orleans  family  from  the  benefit  of  his 
ordinarily  placable  disposition,  confiscated,  as  soon  as  he 
attained  absolute  power,  the  whole  of  their  property,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Conde  estates,  which  had  been  devised 
to  the  Duke  of  Aumale  by  the  last  Duke  of  Bourbon.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  property  was  restored  to  its 
lawful  owners,  and  in  their  exile  they  still  enjoy  the  re- 
venues. It  is,  unfortunately,  not  impossible  that  the 
extreme  Radicals  may  seek  popularity  by  attempting  to 
deprive  the  family  of  the  means,  as  they  may  suggest, 
of  plotting  against  the  Republic.  The  ostensible  reasons 
for  the  expulsion  from  France  of  members  of  houses 
which  have  reigned  were  apparently  trivial.  The  Count 
of  Paris  had  invited  two  foreign  Ambassadors  to  a 
family  festival,  and  it  was  deemed  an  aggravation  of  the 
offence  that  he  had  accepted  the  congratulations  of  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Lisbon  on  his  daughter's  marriage. 
The  pilgrimage  of  General  Charette  and  his  friends  to 
Jersey  might  be  regarded  as  not  less  offensive  to  Republican 
susceptibilities.  If  parties  were  equally  or  approximately 
balanced,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  incur  considerable  risk 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  public  opinion  ;  but  all  recent 
evidence  proves  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  Frenchmen  feel  or  profess  attachment  to  the 
Republic.  At  almost  all  by-elections  Republican  or  Radical 
candidates  are  elected ;  and  such  measures  as  the  Army 
Bill,  with  its  deadly  blows  to  the  Church,  are  passed  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  After  the  plebiscite  of  1870, 
which  reaffirmed  the  devotion  of  the  country  to  the  Empire, 
it  would  be  rash  to  calculate  on  the  consistency  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation ;  but  at  present  both  town  and  country 
seem  to  prefer  the  Republican  form  of  government,  and  the 
numerous  class  which  only  wishes  to  be  on  the  winning 
side  unanimously  professes  the  same  opinion.  The  best 
policy  for  dissentients  is  to  wait  in  silence  for  some  favourable 
opportunity. 

While  the  formal  reception  of  Royalist  deputations 
may  perhaps  be  inexpedient,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Count  of  Paris  should  not  contribute  to  the  guidance  of  his 
political  adherents.  It  is  only  doubtful  whether  he  was  well 
advised  in  addressing  to  an  assembly  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred persons  communications  which  might  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  few  of  their  leaders.  The  deputation  from  St. 
Malo  asked  the  Prince  whether  he  approved  of  the  Parlia- 


mentary conduct  of  tho  Right;  and  they  might  confidently 
anticipate  his  answer,  as  tho  policy  of  which  they  spoke  is 
tho  result  of  his  own  advice.  On  tho  present  occasion  ho 
repoated  his  wish  and  opinion  that  the  Royalist  party  should 
support  by  its  vote  tho  principles  which  it  professedly  and 
really  holds.  It  seems  that  in  his  judgment  tho  interests  of 
the  Conservative  party  require  certain  unnamed  constitutional 
reservations;  but  tho  supposed  conditions  are  probably  men- 
tioned only  for  tho  purpose  of  avoiding  a  public  difference  of 
opinion.  Tho  question  and  answer  might  be  thought  frivolom 
by  a  foreigner  who  had  not  watched  tho  proceedings  of  tho 
Conservative  minority.  Tho  Reactionaries,  as  they  arc  called 
by  their  adversaries,  have  too  often  voted  with  the  extreme 
Radicals  for  the  sole  purpose  of  embarrassing  Ministers  of  com- 
paratively moderate  Republican  opinions.  The  last  change  of 
Government  was  effected  by  a  temporary  coalition  of  the 
Royalists  with  the  followers  of  M.  Cl£menceau  ;  yet  the  two 
sections  of  the  majority  had  not  a  single  principle  in  common. 
About  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  himself  and  his  family 
from  France  the  Count  of  Paris  advised  his  friends  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  opposition.  It  is 
evidently  for  the  public,  if  not  for  the  dynastic,  interest  that 
moderate  members,  whether  Royalist  or  Republican,  should 
combine  against  the  revolutionary  and  anarchic  factions 
which  become  every  day  more  active.  There  seems  at 
present  to  be  little  prospect  of  a  restoration  ;  but,  if  consti- 
tutional monarchy  became  possible,  its  popularity  would 
mainly  depend  on  the  confidence  which  it  might  inspire  in 
its  steadiness  and  moderation.  The  authority  of  the  Count 
of  Paris  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  change  of 
policy  which  he  recommends  to  his  friends.  The  advocates 
of  indiscriminate  opposition  virtually  admit  that  they  are 
not  serious  candidates  for  power. 


"LITTLE  MORE  THAN  A  YEAR  AGO." 

MR.  GLADSTONE  has  exploded  more  than  one  super- 
stition about  himself  during  the  last  "  little  more 
"  than  a  year,"  to  quote  that  chronological  slip  of  Lord 
Hartington's  which  has  so  much  disturbed  him ;  and  we 
are  not  without  hope  that  his  latest  performances  with 
tongue  and  pen  may  have  done  something  to  shake  the 
Gladstonolater's  most  inveterate  superstition  of  all. 
Devotees  who  have  found  out  the  feet  of  clay  still  believe 
in  the  "  head  of  fine  gold."  Their  faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
unimpaired  intellectual  ability  has  survived  their  discovery 
of  his  moral  defects ;  and  the  one  form  of  intellectual 
ability  wherein  they  still  hold  him  to  be  supreme  is  that 
which  displays  itself  in  controversial  skill.  The  Gladstone 
of  their  chilled  enthusiasm  and  much  less  devout  worship 
has  ceased  to  be  the  inspired  apostle,  but  he  is  still  to 
them  the  unrivalled  gladiator,  as  cunning  of  dialectical 
fence  as  ever.  If  his  style  is  often  too  subtle  for  the  crowd, 
so  that  they  cannot  see  that  he  wins  the  bouts  which 
his  ring  of  admirers  so  loudly  claim  for  him,  he  at  least 
never  gets  obviously  and  unmistakably  the  worst  of  it  ; 
never  lays  himself  open  to  hits  so  palpable  that  his  own 
Osrics  have  to  admit  them  ;  never,  in  a  word,  exposes 
himself  to  a  defeat  so  signal  and  humiliating  as  to  be  im- 
possible to  hide  from  the  simplest  and  rawest  of  the  spec- 
tators of  the  fray.  That,  we  say,  is  the  idea  which  still 
lingers  in  some  minds  with  respect  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
political  controversialist ;  and  we  are  curious  to  know 
whether  it  can  possibly  be  jiroof  against  the  wretched  exhi- 
bition with  which  the  once  famous  performer  has  provided 
the  world  in  his  recent  encounter  with  Lord  Hartington. 
Will  it  survive  the  revelations  of  that  gratuitous  challenge, 
that  glaringly  imprudent  attack  of  Saturday  last,  and  that 
feeble,  slovenly,  stumbling  rejoinder  of  the  following  Thurs- 
day 1    If  it  will  survive  all  this,  it  will  survive  anything. 

To  begin  with.  Why  did  he  want  to  fight  at  all  at  such 
disadvantage  as  his  self-chosen  ground  inflicted  upon  him  1 
Lord  Hartington  had  simply  given  expression  the  other 
day  to  his  regret  at  being  "  separated  from  old  and  respected 
"  colleagues  in  office  and  in  Parliament  with  whom,  up  to  a 
"  comparatively  recent  period,  I  never  knew  that  I  was  in 
"  disagreement  on  the  question  of  Ireland  "  ;  and  had  added 
that  it  was  "  little  more  than  a  year  ago  since  he  was  acting, 
"  or  thought  he  was  acting,  in  complete  harmony  with 
"  those  friends  upon  all  Irish  questions."  Now  there  are, 
of  course,  points  in  which  this  statement  deviates  from  strict 
accuracy,  chronological  and  other.  It  is  possible  to  seize, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done,  upon  the  phrase  "all  Irish 
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"  questions,"  and  to  point  out  that  on  "  some  Irish  ques- 
"  tious  "  there  have  been  differences  of  more  or  less  length 
of  standing  hetween  Lord  Hartington  and  his  colleagues. 
Or,  again,  it  is  possible,  as  he  has  himself  admitted,  to  ex- 
cept to  the  expression  "a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,"  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  Mr. 
Hekbert  Gladstone  sent  up  that  memorable  balloon  from 
Hawarden,  and  that  Lord  Hartington  must  have  known 
from  that  moment,  at  any  rate,  that  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  of  his  colleagues  in  office  and  Parliament  was  in 
the  most  startling  disagreement  with  him  on  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  Irish  questions.  All  this  is  so,  no  doubt; 
but  what  in  the  world  was  the  use  of  making  small  points 
of  this  kind  at  a  private-public  dinner-party  in  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens  1  Every  adult  male  person  of  the  smallest 
political  and  general  intelligence  in  the  United  Kingdom 
knew  perfectly  well  what  Lord  Hartington  meant  by  the 
sentence  quoted,  just  as  well  as  if  he  had  said,  "  It  was  not 
"  till  comparatively  a  short  time  ago — less  than  two  years 
"  ago — that  I  discovered  that  my  old  and  respected 
"  colleagues  in  office  and  Parliament  were  prepared  to 
"  repeal  the  Act  of  Union."  Unless,  therefore,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  able  to  reply,  with  proofs,  "  This  is  not 
"  so;  for  I,  for  one,  informed  you  three  months,  or  six 
"  months  more  than  two  years  ago,  that  I  personally  was 
"  prepared  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Union" — unless,  we  say, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  make  such  a  reply  as  this,  the 
merest  tiro  in  controversy  could  have  told  him  that  it 
would  be  a  flagrant  blunder  to  break  silence  at  all.  But, 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  help  breaking  silence,  and  he  accordingly 
addressed  his  fellow-guests  at  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  in  that 
remarkable  Saturday-night  speech  which  he  was  deter- 
mined (also  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself)  that  nobody 
should  read  till  Monday.  In  this  he  sets  himself  to  prove 
that  his  apostasy  and  that  of  his  servile  following  from  the 
cause  of  the  Union  has  been  wrongly  dated  by  Lord 
Hartington  (for  this,  we  repeat,  is  the  real  proposition 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  prove),  and  the  proof  is  (i) 
that  in  1885  Lord  Hartington  made  declarations  on  Irish 
policy  which  drew  from  his  leader  a  letter  of  "  the  strongest 
"  remonstrance  "  ;  (2)  that  four  months  earlier  the  "  gravest 
"  differences  upon  Irish  policy  had  arisen,  in  which  he  was 
"  on  one  side  and  Lord  Hartington  on  the  other  " ;  and  (3) 
that  in  February  18S3  Lord  Hartington  had  made  a  speech 
as  to  the  extension  of  local  liberties  and  local  institutions 
in  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  at  Cannes,  "re- 
"  ceived  with  little  less  than  horror." 

Everybody  capable  of  criticizing  a  political  controversy 
at  all  must,  we  should  imagine,  have  read  these  singular 
trivialities  in  pure  wonder  as  to  what  purpose  their  author 
could  possibly  believe  them  to  serve.  Suppose  they  prove 
that  more  than  two,  or  three,  or  four  years  ago  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Hartington  differed  on  the  question 
of  extending  the  franchise  to  Ireland,  or  on  the  question  of 
Irish  local  government — what  then  1  What,  in  the  name  of 
reason  and  relevancy,  has  all  that  to  do  with  the  real  issue — 
that,  namely,  as  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
formally  "  received "  into  the  Separatist  Church,  and  ac- 
cepted the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Parnell  ?  To  trille  with  that 
issue  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  at  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  was 
indeed  to  "give  himself  away";  and  Lord  Hartington's 
reply  to  the  Universities  deputation  at  Devonshire  House  is 
simply  annihilating.  As  to  the  matter  of  dates,  the  "  little 
"  more  than  a  year  ago,"  the  answer  is  simple  enough.  The 
time  was  understated,  in  any  case,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
understated  as  regar  ds  other  "  old  and  respected  colleagues  " 
of  Lord  Hartington,  of  whom,  as  he  says,  he  was  chiefly 
thinking,  as  it  is  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  The 
JIawarden  balloon  had  prepared  everybody  for  what  the 
chief  was  meditating  as  long  ago  as  the  winter  of  1885  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1886  and  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Chambeklain  and  his  now  fallen  colleague  from  the 
Cabinet  that  Lord  Spencer,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and 
the  other  humble  seekers  after  truth  were  definitely  known 
to  have  found  salvation.  As  to  the  letter  of  "strongest 
"  remonstrance  "  on  the  speech  delivered  in  September 
1885,  it  was  in  the  first  place  marked  "Private";  in  the 
.second  place  it  is  denied  altogether  by  Lord  Hartington 
to  have  been  a  letter  of  "  the  strongest  remonstrance," 
and  in  the  third  place,  so  far  as  it  remonstrated  at  all,  it 
remonstrated  not  against  tho  particular  views  of  Irish 
policy  then  declared  by  Lord  Hartington,  but  against  the 
impolicy,  as  the  writer  characteristically  conceived  it,  of 
making  any  such  declaration  at  all.    As  to  the  differences 


1  of  opinion  four  months  earlier,  Mr.  Gladstone,  having, 
Lord  Hartington  "  assumes,  obtained  Her  Majesty's 
"  sanction  to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
J  "  Cabinet,"  will,  he  hopes,  "  think  it  desirable  to  enter  into 
"  a  little  further  explanation  on  the  subject."  This  is 
particularly  neat,  and  we  will  not  spoil  it  by  a  word 
I  of  comment.  Nor  need  we  notice  Lord  Hartington's 
reply  to  the  charge  of  having  filled  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
horror  by  his  views  on  the  extension  of  local  liberties  and 
local  institutions  in  Ireland.  That  matter  is  too  ridiculously 
remote  from  the  question  as  to  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  resolved  to  "  go  it  blind  "  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  The  most  crushing  of  all  Lord  Hartington's 
replies  is  that  which  he  makes  to  the  complaint  against  him 
of  having  propounded  "  conditions  "  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion which  Mr.  Gladstone,  pledged,  as  he  now  says,  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  people  on  a  definite  legislative 
scheme,  was  unable  to  accept.  One  sentence,  one  question 
disposes  of  this  extraordinary  complaint.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  pledged  to  go  to  the  country  on  a  definite  and  unalter- 
able scheme,  what  becomes  of  his  reiterated  assertion  that 
"  the  Bill  was  dead,"  and  that  the  constituencies  were  only 
to  be  called  upon  to  affirm  a  "  general  principle  "  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  answered  this  speech  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Hartington.  which  has  been  published  in  all  the 
newspapers ;  and  it  is  to  this  even  more  than  to  the  after- 
dinner  speech  that  we  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
still  repeat  the  obsolete  chatter  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  un- 
rivalled powers  as  a  controversialist.  The  most  damaging 
of  all  his  adversary's  points — the  one  to  which  we  have  last 
adverted — he  ignores  altogether.  Obviously  it  was  too 
dangerous  to  be  handled.  He  shirks  the  direct  challenge 
offered  him  on  the  subject  of  the  "  very  strong  remon- 
"  strance,"  assents  to  the  publication  of  the  letter,  if  Lord 
Hartington  thinks  that  it  does  not  "  deserve  the  title  he 
"  gave  it,"  and  at  the  same  time  fully  attempts  to  justify  that 
title  by  the  plea  that  "  any  remonstrance  from  a  Prime 
"  Minister  and  the  leader  of  a  party  to  a  colleague  on  a 
"public  subject  is  a  serious  and  very  rare  occurrence " ; 
which,  however,  does  not  convert  a  remonstrance  on  one 
subject  into  a  remonstrance  on  another.  In  the  third 
paragraph  of  his  letter  he  pleads  new  matter  "  to  the  effect 
"  that  Lord  Hartington  had  himself  in  the  most  handsome 
"  manner  acquitted  him  of  what  is  termed  taking  the  world 
"  by  surprise  with  respect  to  Irish  policy."  This  state- 
ment he  supports  by  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Lord 
Hartington  in  March  1886,  which  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  substantiate  it;  and  it  is  moreover  one  which,  if 
substantiated,  would  not  cover  the  case  of  the  other  "  old 
"  and  respected  colleagues"  of  Lord  Hartington,  who,  in  the 
spring  of  1886,  were  still  in  possession  of  powers  long  since 
exhausted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  of  "  taking  the  public  by 
"  surprise."  But  the  most  astonishing  testimony  to  the 
decline  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  disputative  power  is  to  be  found 
in  his  two-line  reference  to  the  case  of  Ulster.  The  pleadings 
on  this  matter  are  now  complete,  and  a  strange  study  they 
are.  Lord  Hartington  originally  said  that  to  "  admit  the 
"  possibility  of  a  separate  assembly  for  Ulster  would  require 
"  a  complete  remodelling  "  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
Bill.  To  which  Mr.  Gladstone  indignantly,  but  incon- 
sequently,  replied  that  he  had  always  been  ready  to  entertain 
any  practical  scheme  on  this  point  that  could  be  suggested 
or  was  desired  by  Ulster.  Whereupon  Lord  Hartington 
made  the  obvious  rejoinder  that  to  have  "  entertained"  such 
a  scheme  would  have  necessitated  a  complete  remodelling 
of  the  Bill.  And  now  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  word  is  to 
declare  that  he  "  simply  adheres  to  his  statement."  How 
are  we  to  understand  this  impenitent  it/noratio  elenchil 
As  a  piece  of  argumentative  audacity  or  a  sign  of  intellectual 
confusion  1  In  either  case,  we  ought  to  hear  no  more  of  the 
"  controversial  ability  "  which  can  be  satisfied  with  it. 


PLUS  UANGLETERRE,  PAR  M.  CABASSE  BE 
CASTILLONNES. 

r~|HIE  remarkable  work  which,  though  published  anony- 
JL  mously,  we  have  ventured,  we  hope  without  indiscre- 
tion, to  attribute  to  its  obvious  author,  gives  a  masterly 
sketch  of  the  beneficent  series  of  events  which  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  led  to  the  condign  punishment  of 
the  infdme  Anr/leterre.  Without  more  than  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  author's  merits  as  a  stylist  and  a  thinker,  we 
shall  proceed  to  condense  his  condensation  of  the  history  of 
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this  great  revolution.  About  1890,  then,  tho  French  people 
became  tired  of  waiting  till  Germany  was  weak  enough  to 
be  safely  attacked  ;  they  resolved  to  fall  upon  somebody  else. 
So  thoy  hooted  M.  de  Blowitz  at  the  theatre,  and  declared 
war  on  England.  There  were  other  reasons  lor  fighting  of 
minor  gravity — such  as  the  murder  of  M.  de  Myre  de  Vilers 
by  the  infamous  WlLLOUGHBY,  lured  by  the  gold  of  Pitt,  and 
the  upsetting  of  the  French  Consul  at  Cairo  into  the  gutter, 
with  his  banner ;  but  it  was  tho  hooting  of  M.  de  Blowitz 
that  did  it.  Such  an  act  could  only  lead  to  war.  In  a 
noble  burst  of  enthusiasm  France  at  last  prepared  to  avenge 
humanity.  L'infdmc  Angleterre,  which  had  so  long  gone 
about  the  world  grabbing  its  booty  right  and  left ;  which 
sat  in  its  island  den  and  span  coils  of  trouble  for  its  noble 
French  neighbours;  which  oppressed  Ireland — always  an 
object  of  tender  French  solicitude — was  at  last  to  be  brought 
to  book.  There  was  mobilization,  and  manning  of  ships,  and 
in  a  brace  of  shakes  all  the  Messagerie  steamers  were  at 
Brest.  The  management  of  the  Government  was  so  per- 
fect that  these  vessels  were  collected  at  next  to  no  notice  in 
one  port  before  their  withdrawal  from  the  usual  lines  of 
traffic  had  attracted  the  slightest  attention. 

The  enterprise  for  which  they  had  been  collected  was 
executed  with  a  facility  very  surprising  to  those  who  had 
not  properly  weighed  the  relative  strength  of  the  com- 
batants. For  England  was  at  this  time  oppressing  the 
world  with  a  mere  shadow  of  a  sabre.  Her  army  was  small, 
and  all  that  was  of  real  value  in  it  was  on  foreign  service. 
Her  navy,  though  stronger,  was  not  adequate  to  its  woi-k. 
The  author  of  a  series  of  papers  called  "  The  Great  Naval 
"  War  of  1887  "  had,  indeed,  after  conquering  the  stupid 
conceit  of  John  Bull,  and  the  difficulties  of  chronology, 
stirred  the  country  up  to  increase  its  navy,  but  too  late  to 
preserve  Vinfume  Angleterre  from  her  long-delayed  but 
well- merited  punishment.  Besides  a  timely  Russian  attack 
on  India  had  drawn  off  a  large  part  of  her  forces.  So  when 
a  gallant  Vice-Admiral  who  knew  the  merits  of  melinite 
had  beaten  the  English  fleet  off  L1  Abervrach,  and  the  way 
was  clear,  swift  ruin  fell  on  the  monster.  A  general,  young, 
Republican,  pure  from  intrigues,  distinguished  in  a  foreign 
expedition  (did  his  name  begin  with  a  B  ?),  landed  at 
Hastings  after  bombarding  the  lodging-houses  with  melinite 
shells.  He  and  his  four  army  corps  had  little  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  British  army,  which  consisted  mostly 
of  Volunteers,  very  ill  drilled  and  frequently  not  armed 
(Cabasse  has  studied  his  facts).  Indeed,  such  was  the 
native  superiority  of  the  French,  and  the  genius  of  the 
young  and  Republican  general,  that  the  fight  was  a  very 
hollow  business  from  the  beginning.  We  hasten  from  a 
subject  of  little  real  interest  to  show  what  were  the  terms 
of  peace  granted  after  surrender  to  these  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  As  the  French  nation  is  magnanimous  to  a 
fault,  they  were  extremely  moderate — a  milliard  as  ran- 
som for  London,  fourteen  more  for  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  surrender  of  all  the  possessions  of  England  and  its 
fleet,  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  France  in  the  New 
Hebrides  (what  a  bathos  !),  and  an  engagement  never 
to  raise  the  army  above  fifty  thousand  men  or  the  fleet 
above  fifty  ships.  That  was  all.  Over  and  above  let- 
ting the  old  enemy  off  so  easily,  the  French,  who,  as  we 
all  know,  carry  civilization  in  the  folds  of  their  trousers, 
delivered  England  from  the  oligarchy  which  had  so  long 
governed  her  for  the  misfortune  of  the  whole  human 
race.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  pure  young  Republi- 
can general,  the  classes  were  effectually  dethroned  ;  the 
Lord  Maire  and  the  masses  took  things  in  hand.  Mr. 
B.  Firth  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  first  effect  of  the 
downfall  of  tyrants  was  the  establishment  of  a  Municipality 
for  London.  He  will  doubtless  think  the  compensation 
sufficient  to  atone  for  the  preliminary  disasters.  When 
England  was  brought  to  her  bearings  in  this  way,  the 
millennium  began  at  once.  Manufacturers  ceased  to  manu- 
facture too  much,  workmen  ceased  to  crowd  into  the  towns, 
Germany  reduced  her  army,  and  gave  back  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces in  consideration  for  receiving  part  of  the  spoil  of 
England.  The  dove  of  peace  descended'  and,  the  disturbing 
cause  having  been  removed,  the  world  had  rest. 

<  Such  is  the  idyllic  picture  with  which  M.  Cabasse  ends 
his  history.  It  is  a  curious  piece,  and  shows,  among  other 
things,  how  tenaciously  some  Frenchmen  stick  to  some  of 
their  old  hatreds.  There  are,  though  most  Englishmen  can 
hardly  realize  the  fact,  Frenchmen  who  hate  this  country 
ten  times  more  than  they  do  Germany,  and  who  denounce  it 
with  the  funniest  mixture  of  gravity  and  fury.  M.  Cabasse, 
for  example,  is  as  solemn  as  an  owl  throughout  all  this  non- 


sense of  his.  A  little  difference  between  ourselves  and  our 
neighbours  is  aptly  illustrated  by  this  foaming  pamphlet. 
When  wo  write  a  "  Battlo  of  Dorking  "  or  imitate  it,  we  do 
it  to  show  what  blockheads  we  are  and  how  certainly  wo 
shall  bo  beaten.  When  Frenchmen  do  it,  thoy  write  to 
show  what  splendid  fellows  they  are  and  how  certainly  thoy 
will  win.  And  yet  recent  experience  might  have  shown 
them  how  rash  it  is  to  brag  before  putting  on  your  armour. 


THE  MURDER  OF  IIASSIN. 

DIVERS  observations  made  orally  and  in  print  during 
the  past  week  upon  the  murder  of  a  Malay,  for  which 
four  men  were  recently  sentenced  to  death  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
constitute  a  new  and  extremely  unpleasant  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  cowardice,  even  when  it  leads  to  gross  cruelty, 
is  by  no  means  unlikely,  at  the  present'  time,  to  earn  as 
much  sympathy  as  reprobation.  A  meeting  of  persons 
claiming  to  represent  the  different  industries  connected 
with  the  merchant  service  has  petitioned  for  the  reprieve  of 
the  convicts,  after  a  discussion  which  set  this  common  failing 
in  a  very  clear  light.  It  should  be  recorded  to  the  credit 
of  James  Green,  a  sailor,  that  he  stigmatized  the  murder 
as  it  deserved,  and  voted  against  a  resolution  whereby  it 
was  illogically  declared  that  the  homicide  was  justifiable, 
and  that  therefore  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  would 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case.  The  fact  that  he  was  in 
a  minority  of  one  does  little  credit  to  the  rest  of  the 
meeting. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  made  fairly  clear  by 
the  published  reports  of  the  trial.  Hassin  was  one  of  two 
Malays  shipped  as  seamen  in  a  short-handed  crew,  and, 
instead  of  doing  his  work,  he  hid  in  the  fore-peak,  and 
refused  to  come  out.  He  once  came  into  the  Captain's 
cabin  at  night,  where  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
attempt  to  injure  him,  and  was  then  secured  and  put  in 
irons.  He  wriggled  himself  out,  being  probably,  like  most 
Malays,  a  small  and  slender-jointed  man,  and  hid  again  in 
the  fore-peak.  The  crew  got  more  and  more  afraid  that  he 
would  make  some  attack  upon  them,  and,  eventually,  after 
deliberation,  shot  him  in  the  foot  and  the  side,  dragged  him 
on  deck,  and  then,  apparently  with  the  view  of  putting 
him  out  of  his  misery  and  being  quit  of  a  disagreeable  busi- 
ness, blew  his  brains  out.  It  is  suggested  in  their  defence, 
first,  that  he  had  a  knife,  and  had  uttered  expressions 
capable  of  being  construed  as  threats,  and  was  suspected  of 
being  likely  to  run  amuck;  and,  secondly,  that  he  might 
have  scuttled  the  ship,  or  set  fire  to  it.  As  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  scuttling  the  ship,  there  was  no  evidence 
whatever  that  he  made  the  least  attempt  to  do  so.  The 
carpenter  deposed  that  one  night  he  heard  knocking,  but 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  ship  was  being  scuttled, 
and  did  not  go  to  see  what  Hassin  was  doing,  and  that  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  while,  after  Hassin  had  been  killed, 
to  go  and  find  out  whether  he  had  in  fact  done  any  harm  to 
the  ship.  As  to  his  "  threats  "  about  "  me  kill  one  me  die," 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  meant,  or  whether  they 
meant  anything.  He  might  have  meant  that  if  he  killed 
any  of  them,  the  rest  would  kill  him,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
should  not  attempt  any  violence.  As  to  his  knife,  and  the 
possibility  that  he  might  run  amuck,  it  was  a  reason  for 
putting  him  in  confinement  when  he  refused  to  do  his  work, 
but  it  was  not  a  reason  for  murdering  him.  If  an  English 
sailor,  with  a  pike  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  ropes  and 
missiles,  backed  up  by  ten  comrades,  dare  not  go  down  into 
a  fore-peak,  and  capture  one  wretched  little  Malay  with  a 
knife,  who  has  no  opportunity  of  taking  him  by  surprise, 
then  he  is  grievously  wanting  either  in  agility  or  in  courage, 
and  is  certainly  quite  unfit  to  be  relied  upon  in  moments 
of  danger.  The  obvious  truth  is  that  the  sailors,  who  pro- 
bably did  not  regard  the  Malay  quite  as  a  human  being, 
were  thoroughly  frightened.  They  had  heard  stories  of 
Malays  running  amuck,  and  slaughtered  Hassin  with  the 
same  remorseless  cruelty  that  a  child  who  had  been  terrified 
by  stories  of  mad  dogs  might  show  to  a  puppy  that  growled 
and  refused  to  come  out  of  a  dark  corner.  In  any  case 
there  could  bono  possible  justification  or  excuse  for  the  final 
murder.  Tho  victim  was  wounded,  and  utterly  powerless 
to  hurt  anybody.  He  might  have  been  secured  without  the 
smallest  danger,  and  it  might  have  been  ascertained  whether' 
his  previous  wounds  were  dangerous  or  not.  But  they 
thought  it  simpler  to  kill  him  outright. 

The  representatives  of  shipping  industries  appear  to  re- 
gard this  slaughter  as  very  natural  and  proper  under  the 
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circumstances,  and  urge  that  the  convicts  did  not  know 
they  were  breaking  the  law.  What  is  equally  deplorable 
and  more  surprising  is  that  several  writers  in  highly 
respectable  journals  say  the  same  thing.  If  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  at  sea  that  it  is  murder  to  kill  a  man  except  in 
self-defence  or  in  moments  of  extraordinary  emergency, 
such  as  riotous  conduct  when  the  ship  is  in  danger,  the 
sooner  that  elementary  piece  of  legal  knowledge  begins  to 
be  disseminated  the  better.  No  one  would  suggest  that 
circumstances  cannot  be  imagined  which  would  justify  a 
captain  in  summarily  killing  a  mutineer,  or  any  one  who 
was  causing  grave  actual  peril  to  the  ship ;  but  Hassin 
was  killed,  not  for  anything  he  had  done,  but  for  what  a  set 
of  ignorant  cowards  were  afraid  he  possibly  might  do. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  decided  to  what  extent  the 
clemency  of  the  Crown  should  be  extended  to  the  prisoners, 
and  that  is  a  question  upon  which  he  is,  no  doubt,  compe- 
tent to  give  Her  Majesty  good  advice.  But  they  and  the 
public  generally  should  be  made  to  understand  that  their 
act  was  one  of  detestable  cruelty  prompted  by  gross  and 
inexcusable  cowardice. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
BUSINESS. 

THE  discussion  which  took  place  on  Monday  night  as  to 
the  intentions,  or  rather  hopes,  of  the  Government  was 
chiefly  interesting  because  of  the  sharp  passage  of  arms 
which  it  occasioned  between  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
The  elation  of  the  Separatist  chiefs  at  their  victory  in  the 
Sr. aiding  division  was  exceedingly  natural.  He  would  be  a 
churl  who  should  grudge  it  them,  and  a  foolish  person  who 
should  attempt  to  minimize  the  victory  itself.  The  fact  of 
it  confirms  in  the  amplest  manner  the  arguments  of  those 
who  objected  to  the  further  extension  of  the  franchise 
altogether,  and  of  those  who,  now  that  it  has  been  ex- 
tended, urge  that  the  day  of  figure-head  candidates  and 
easy-going  electioneering  is  over  for  ever.  The  inferiority 
of  the  Conservative  candidate  in  platform  aptitude  and  the 
vigorous  canvassing  of  a  motley  band  of  Nonconformist 
ministers  and  delegates  of  "  No.  i  "  decided  the  day,  as  it 
will  too  often  be  decided  in  similar  cases.  The  loss  of  a 
scat  is  nothing  very  terrible  in  itself,  but  the  fresh  proof  of 
the  untrustworthiness  of  the  present  constituencies  is, 
though  not  in  the  least  surprising,  disagreeable  enough. 
But,  as  we  say,  the  Separatists  were  justified  in  their 
elation,  and  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  they  should  be 
spirited  up  to  try  to  recover  in  debate,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  already  tried  to  recover  in  his  oratorical  display  at 
that  singular  Pease-feast  of  his,  the  heavy  defeats  of  last 
week  in  the  lobbies. 

On  neither  occasion,  however,  did  the  oratorical  display 
of  the  enemy  contain  anything  to  discourage  Unionists. 
The  prize  in  the  rally  of  Monday  night  by  general  consent 
went  to  Mr.  Goschen,  and  most  certainly  it  was  not 
wrested  from  him  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  outburst, 
creditable  as  that  outburst  may  have  been  in  the  way  of  a 
display  of  simulated  indignation.  Sir  William,  like  many 
others  of  his  party,  seems  to  labour  under  the  curious  notion 
that  to  protest  noisily  against  an  imputation  is  in  some 
occult  but  effective  way  to  disprove  it.  It  does  not 
matter  one  button  whether  Mr.  Gosciien's  remarks  were 
"  irritating,"  "  offensive,"  "  uncourteous,"  "  insulting,"  or 
"  bitter,"  for  the  simple  reason  that,  if  they  are  true,  they 
are  none  of  these  things,  and  if  they  are  untrue,  that  is  a 
fault  which  swallows  up  all  others.  We  know,  all  sensible 
men  know,  that  they  are  true,  and  that  being  so,  his 
remarks  on  "  death  dances"  are  about  as  much  to  the  point 
as  if  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  death  should  complain  of  the 
"  mummery  of  the  black  cap,"  and  urge  that  the  presiding 
judge's  words  in  sentencing  him  were  "  bitter,  offensive,  and 
M  irritating."  Furthermore  Sir  William,  as  every  one  who 
can  afford  to  read  a  newspaper  is  aware,  has  been  more 
mixed  up  in  the  discreditable  proceedings  of  the  Opposition 
than  any  one  else,  and  has  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
ion  conducted  himself  in  a  way  almost  unprecedented 
for  a  man  of  his  position.  He  pays  the  electors  at  Derby  and 
elsewhere  an  exceedingly  bad  compliment  if  he  thinks  them 
ignorant  of  this.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  were 
as  usual  less  boisterously  demonstrative  than  their  remark- 
able colleague,  who,  having  either  kept  his  opinions  concern- 
ing Home  Rule  concealed  for  years  or  changed  them  in  toto 
during  the  last  few  months,  accuses  Mr.  Goschen,  whose 
record  on  the  subject  is  absolutely  consistent,  of  "desertion." 


But  the  strange  mistake  which  made  Mr.  Morley  describe 
the  opposition  to  the  Land  Act  as  "  far  more  exces- 
"  sive  "  than  his  own  resistance  to  the  present  Crimes  Bill 
matched  even  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  inexactitude,  and 
his  wresting  of  Mr.  Smith's  perhaps  unwisely  polite  words 
can  only  be  said  to  prove  that  politeness  towards  Clad- 
stonians  is  a  pearl  in  the  wrong  place.  As  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  is  so  in  the  habit  of  surpassing  himself,  that 
each  exploitof  record-breaking  can  hardly  be  noticed  at  length. 
Still  there  is  usually  in  each  something  worth  attention, 
and  assuredly  there  was  something  worth  attention  here. 
Three  times  over  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  thedemandsof 
the  Government  for  time  were  reasonable,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed distribution  of  the  time,  if  it  were  given,  was  judicious. 
And  three  times  over  he  went  back  on  these  admissions  to 
argue  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  was  none  the  less 
prospectively  and  retrospectively  abominable.  It  is  edifying 
to  think  of  the  fulminations  against  trifling  and  equivocation 
which  any  such  conduct  in  any  such  case  on  the  other  side 
would  bring  down  from  the  austere  moralists  who  support 
the  member  for  Midlothian. 

The  interest,  however,  of  this  short  speech  naturally 
cannot  equal  that  of  the  larger  one  in  which,  with  conscious 
or  unconscious  humour,  Mr.  Gladstone  defended  exclusive 
dealing — to  wit,  boycotting — at  the  very  moment  that 
he  or  his  host,  or  somebody  representing  the  one  or  the 
other,  was  exercising  that  kind  of  wild  justice  on  the 
Observer.  This,  probably  the  longest  oration  which  has 
ever  been  delivered  at  a  private  dinner  but  reported  in 
the  public  prints,  was  in  great  part  a  set  answer  to 
Lord  Hartington — a  fact  which  made  the  choice  of  the 
particular  occasion  for  the  particular  purpose  odder  than 
ever.  Yet  this  also  when  examined  is  found  to  be  fuller  of 
instruction  and  interest  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarkable 
character  generally  than  as  to  any  positive  facts  of  politics 
or  history.  Mr.  Gladstone  tries  very  hard  to  make  out 
that  he  was  a  Home  Ruler,  and  that  Lord  Hartington  knew 
he  was  a  Home  Ruler,  long  before  the  memorable  "  Ha  warden 
"kite"  of  Christmas  twelvemonth.  This  shows  that  Lord 
Hartington  stuck  as  long  as  he  could  to  his  chief,  and 
it  proves  also  that  the  charge  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  neglecting  to  show  his  Home  Rule  sympathies  when 
he  held  them,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  effect 
to  them,  is  by  his  own  showing  true ;  but  what  con- 
clusion adverse  to  Lord  Hartington  and  favourable  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  it  enforces  we  are  wholly  unable  to  see. 
There  is  the  characteristic  playing  to  the  Irish  gallery  in 
such  a  phrase  as  "  an  executive  officer  like  Lord  Castlereagh, 
"  or  a  Secretary  for  Ireland  like  Mr.  Balfour."  There  is 
the  equally  characteristic  disingenuousness — for  no  milder 
word  is  possible — of  declaring  that  the  law  has  divided  the 
interest  in  Irish  land  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  sup- 
pressing the  fact,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  arrangement, 
that  the  tenant's  interest  is  fixed  expressly  on  the  principle 
of  "  good  year,  bad  year."  Most  remarkable  of  all  was  the 
outcry  against  the  "  revolutionary  doctrine  "  that  Parliament 
has  relinquished  power  over  the  Colonies,  from  which  it  can 
only  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  prepared  at  some 
time  or  other  to  play  the  part  of  Charles  Townshend,  and 
that,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  we  may  see  Sydney  Harbour, 
metaphorically  speaking,  "black  with  unexpected  tea." 
Probably  no  man  living  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  perhaps  no 
man  who  ever  lived  and  was  not,  politically  speaking,  a 
noodle,  except  Mr.  Gladstone,  would  have  indulged  in  such 
an  argument  as  this.  Yet  once  more  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
the  face  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  declares  that  Irish 
boycotters  and  rent-refusers  are  using  similar  means  to 
English  Trade-Unionists — that  is  to  say,  that  English 
Trado-Unionists  take,  and  are  held  scatheless  by  the  law  in 
taking,  forcible  possession  of  their  employers'  manufactories 
and  plant.  This  last  misrepresentation  is  so  shamelessly 
gross  that  we  can  only  suppose  a  real  mistake  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  But,  apart  from  these  characteristic  peculi- 
arities, we  may  seek  vainly  any  coherent  explanation  of  the 
present  phase  of  Gladstonianism  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  As 
ever,  he  tells  us  nothing  which  would  not  justify  Home 
Rule  for  Southwark  or  Home  Rule  for  Suffolk  as  well  as 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  As  ever,  he  gives  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  the  change  (or  the  concealment,  whichever  he 
prefers)  of  his  feelings  about  Home  Rule  which  would  not 
apply  to  Suffolk  or  to  Southwark.  And,  as  ever,  while  in- 
veighing against  Unionists,  and  £>rotesting  his  own  pacific 
intentions,  he  carefully  eschews  the  utterance  of  even  a 
single  word  tending  to  relinquishment  of  his  original  Home 
Rule  proposals. 
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CREDATUR  JUBJEO. 

«  TTPON  the  application  of  Mr.  KlSGH,  all  tho  docu- 
vJ  "  meats  were  impounded  which  had  not  already  been 
"  impounded  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  Boss  v.  Saville." 
These  significant  words  conclude  the  Times'  report  of 
BeYFUS  v..  Jonas  and  others,  which  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  a  special  jury  for  fourteen 
davs.  The  quotation  will  suggest  to  the  least  experienced 
eye  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  what  is  euphemis- 
tically called  hard  swearing,  supported  by  written  testi- 
mony, either  genuine  or  fictitious.  The  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Alfred  Beyfus,  is  a  solicitor.  Of  the  three  defendants, 
Mr.  Jonas  is  also  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Marks  was  his  clerk, 
while  Mr.  Frank  Saville  is  a  money-lender  and  bill-dis- 
counter. The  nett  result  of  thirteen  days'  hard  labour, 
with  three  Queen's  Counsel  on  the  same  side,  i3  that 
Beyfus  has  received  forty  shillings  from  Saville,  and  that 
Marks  has  obtained  judgment,  without  costs,  the  Judge 
being  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct.  Mr.  Jacob 
Nathaniel  Jonas  left  the  country  before  the  action,  and 
the  case  went  against  him  by  default.  The  complaint  of  Mr. 
Beyfus,  for  whom  Sir  Charles  Russell  appeared,  was  that 
the  defendants  had  conspired  to  bring  a  false  charge  against 
him  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.  This  kind  of 
accusation  is  usually  made  the  subject  of  criminal  rather 
than  civil  proceedings,  but  by  asking  for  damages  Mr.  Beyfus 
at  least  gave  his  opponents  the  chance  of  offering  evidence 
in  their  own  defence.  Marks  took  advantage  of  the  fact, 
and  submitted  himself  to  cross-examination  accordingly. 
Saville  prudently  kept  out  of  the  witness-box.  The  charge 
which  the  defendants  were  accused  of  conspiring  to  bring 
was  itself  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  the  alleged  object  of  con- 
spiracy number  one  being  to  cheat  a  certain  Mr.  Palmer 
out  of  a  reversionary  interest  to  some  property  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  jury  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
Jonas  and  Saville  did  use  the  criminal  law  against  Beyfus 
to  get  money  out  of  him,  and  that  Marks  acted  as  the 
servant  of  Jonas  in  this  pleasing  transaction.  But  they 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  whether  the  worthy 
defendants  believed  the  plaintiff  to  be  guilty ;  they  passed  a 
sort  of  flying  censure  upon  Palmer,  and  they  thought  that 
the  damage  done  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Beyfus  could  be 
sufficiently  repaired  at  the  cost  of  two  pounds  sterling.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  has  not 
lost,  and  will  not  lose,  sight  of  the  principal  actors  in  scenes 
to  which  only  Thackeray  could  do  adequate  justice.  Mr. 
Justice  Manisty,  who  remains  a  Christian  after  nearly 
sixty  years'  experience  in  both  branches  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, has  at  last  found  something  which  is  new  even  to 
him.  He  has  "  never  met  with  anything  like  the  present 
"  case,  as  regards  both  sides." 

These  proceedings,  which  will  not  add  much,  except  in  an 
adverse  sense,  to  the  reputation  of  any  one  concerned  in 
them,  all  arose  out  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  young  man 
named  William  Henry  Palmer.  Mr.  Palmer  became 
bankrupt  through  answering  the  advertisement  of  a  money- 
lender, and  that  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious,  if  not  the 
only,  moral  of  the  story.  If  everybody  would  make  a 
point  of  putting  such  documents  into  the  waste-paper 
basket  without  hesitation  or  perusal,  there  would  be  far 
fewer  poor  fools  in  the  world,  and  rather  fewer  rich  knaves. 
Mr.  Palmer's  bankruptcy  was  made  the  subject  for  a  good 
deal  of  brisk  speculation.  Saville,  with  two  gentlemen 
respectively  called  Genese  and  Boss,  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  speculator,  and  Palmer's  reversionary  interest 
in  Australian  land  was  bought  by  or  through  Genese  for 
nine  hundred  pounds.  A  summons  was  granted  against 
Alfred  Beyfus  at  the  Marlborough  Street  Police  Court, 
just  now  in  rather  bad  repute,  on  the  unsworn  statement  of 
Saville  and  Marks.  This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  loose 
way  of  doing  business,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Mr. 
Justice  Manisty  should  be  "shocked."  In  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty's  opinion  there  was  not  a  scintilla  of  legal  evidence 
that  Beyfus  was  to  have  any  share  of  Palmer's  property, 
which  Palmer  thought  he  had  been  fraudulently  induced 
to  part  with  below  its  proper  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  property 
was  sold  by  auction  at  its  fair  market  price,  and,  if  so, 
much  of  the  case  against  Beyfus  necessarily  falls  to 
the  ground.  But  then  comes  the  curious  fact  that  the 
Beyfus  family  offered  six  thousand  pounds  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  prosecution,  and  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  was  actually  paid,  of  which  Palmer,  most  im- 
properly, received  more  than   half  before  he   went  to 


Australia,  whore  it  is  to  be  charitably  hoped  that  he  will 
do  better  than  ho  did  hero.  Why  tho  offer  to  pay  money 
for  tho  withdrawal  of  tho  prosecution  was  mado  lias  uol 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  though  it  is  suggested  that  the 
plaintiff's  relatives  took  tho  step  against  the  wish  of  flu-, 
plaintiff  "Why,"  asked  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  "did 
"  Saville  go  and  find  out  Palmer,  and  suggest  thab  he 
"  should  prosecute,  and  had  been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy 
"  to  make  him  a  bankrupt  1  "  Why,  indeed  1  But  the 
whole  case  is  full  of  unsolved  problems,  and  the  plaint  ill 
who  comes  out  of  the  case  better  than  anybody  else,  has  yet 
to  ask  the  Divisional  Court  to  make  Saville  pay  him  five 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  as  well  for  the  public,  especially  the 
younger  generation,  that  trials  of  this  kind  occasionally 
take  place.    Nosse  omnia  hcec  salus  est  adolescentulis. 


THE  EASTERN  MAILS. 

npHE  discussion  on  the  renewed  mail  contract  with  the 
JL  P.  &0.,  after  being  suspended  for  a  month  and  drawn 
out  to  a  somewhat  excessive  length,  has  ended  in  a  respect- 
able manner.  It  at  least  gave  the  House  an  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  a  business  matter  in  a  businesslike  way. 
Everybody  who  spoke,  spoke  fairly  well  to  the  point  and 
kept  his  temper,  which,  as  times  go,  is  a  subject  for 
congratulation.  Now  that  it  is  all  over  and  the  vote 
for  the  contract  has  been  allowed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
obvious  reason  why  the  work  should  not  have  been  done 
a  month  ago.  If  the  contract  had  been  treated  as  a 
pure  matter  of  business,  this  speed  would  doubtless  have 
been  attained.  But  a  good  deal  came  into  the  discus- 
sion which  was  not  business.  The  ostensible  question 
whether  the  Government  had  made  a  good  contract  was 
much  confused  by  another — namely,  whether  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  was  a  sufficiently 
moral  and  patriotic  firm  to  deserve  the  contract.  Several 
gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not,  and  they  even 
accused  it  of  giving  unfair  advantages  to  foreign  shippers. 
As  a  matter  of  probability  it  is  not  a  plausible  contention 
that  a  steamship  Company  would  offend  the  local  market 
for  the  sake  of  securing  a  necessarily  rather  unsafe  con- 
nexion with  foreigners.  But  Mr.  Sutherland,  speaking  as 
its  chairman,  was  able  to  assert  that  the  P.  &  0.  is  so  far 
from  favouring  the  foreigner  that  it  refuses  to  do  business 
with  him  when  it  might  get  it  by  offering  rather  better 
terms  than  are  usually  offered  to  English  shippers.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Company  is  so  patriotic;  but,  after 
all,  the  sound  English  sentiments  of  the  P.  &  O.  have  not 
much  to  do  with  the  question  whether  a  given  contract  for 
the  carriage  of  mails  is  the  best  and  cheapest. 

After  a  very  thorough  thrashing  out  of  the  dispute  botn 
in  Parliament  and  among  business  men,  it  has  been  decided 
by  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  contract  is  a  good  one. 
By  its  terms  the  Government  is  bound  for  ten  years  to  the 
P.  &  0.,  which,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  subsidy  of 
265, ooo^.,  is  to  carry  the  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Australian 
mails.  Of  course  the  merit  of  this  arrangement  depends 
wholly  on  the  question  whether  the  work  could  have  been 
done  by  others  more  quickly,  more  surely,  and  for  less 
money.  As  to  the  last  point  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  contract.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  the  House,  that  Companies  would 
have  been  found  to  offer  to  do  it  for  half  the  money,  but  those 
tenders  are  not  such  as  it  would  be  economical  to  accept. 
The  P.  &  0.  has  a  good  record  for  punctuality.  It  has  not 
always  escaped  criticism,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  much 
the  better  for  a  little  stirring  by  competition ;  but  it  re- 
mains by  far  the  greatest  Company  trading  with  the  East, 
and  it  can  give  guarantees  such  as  no  other  can.  As 
regards  the  question  of  speed  the  case  against  the  Company 
is  stronger  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Messageries  boats, 
at  least,  if  not  some  German  and  Austrian  vessels,  do  make 
journeys  out  and  home  more  quickly  than  the  P.  &  0. ;  but 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  they  touch  at  fewer  ports, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  enjoy  a  great  subvention  from 
their  Governments.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  interests 
of  the  nation  would  be  served  by  hampering  the  P.  <fc  O. 
still  further  in  the  competition.  The  limit  of  speed  fixed  by 
the  contract  does  not  seem  high,  but  the  passenger  traffic  to 
the  East  has  never  been  considerable  enough  to  encourage 
steamship  Companies  to  build  vessels  as  swift  as  the  Atlantic 
liners.  The  home  Government  does  not  stand  alone  in 
trusting  the  P.  &  0.   The  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
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■with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  shown  the  same  confidence, 
and  where  it  is  withheld  an  explanation  can  be  found  in  a 
local  trade  dispute.  The  partisans  of  a  cheap  oceanic  post- 
age, who  have  been  among  the  most  active  opponents  of 
the  contract,  are  considerably  damped  by  the  fact  that 
the  Colonial  Governments  show  an  entire  want  of  enthu- 
siasm for  a  reform  which  would  deprive  them  of  a  large 
revenue.  They  can  hardly  contend  that  the  mother-country 
should  bear  the  whole  loss  which  would  be  entailed  by 
enabling  Australians  to  send  letters  home  for  a  penny.  No 
solid  reason  has  been  given  for  breaking  a  connexion  between 
the  Company  and  the  postal  service  which  has  lasted  for 
many  years,  and  which,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  secures  the 
doing  of  the  country's  work  for  as  moderate  an  outlay  as 
would  be  required  to  get  it  properly  done  by  any  other  firm. 
The  attempt  to  prove  that  there  have  been  jobbery  and 
underhand  transactions  during  the  drawing  up  of  the  con- 
tract never  was  supported  by  anything  better  than  mere 
spiteful  allegation,  and  is  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  the 
denial  of  the  Government.  More  respect  is  due  to  the 
action  of  members  of  the  House  who  wish  to  add  some 
stipulation  to  the  coutract  by  which  the  country  could  be 
sure  of  the  service  of  the  P.  &  O.  steamers  during  war.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  thing  to  do ;  but  as  yet  it 
has  been  done  by  granting  subventions  over  and  above 
freights  paid  for  service.  There  is  no  reason,  why  the 
P.  &  0.  should  be  worse  treated  than  the  Canard  or  the 
White  Star. 


THE  LAND  BILL. 

THE  later  stages  of  the  Land  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords 
have  given  rise  to  debates  of  a  much  more  informing 
kind  than  were  the  earlier  discussions  of  the  measure.  For 
one  thing  they  have  tended  to  clear  up  one  very  important 
misconception  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Gladstone- 
Paenell  party  to  foster,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  very  sedulously,  and  perhaps  too  successfully, 
cultivated.  "We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Bill 
is  not  a  miracle  of  expert  draftsmanship,  and  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  justice  in  some  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  directed  against  it.  But  the  reflections  which 
its  pledged  opponents  have  made  upon  it  on  the  strength  of 
the  extensive  modification  which  it  has  undergone  are 
based  upon  an  entire  misapprehension,  or,  more  probably, 
on  a  wilful  misrepresentation,  of  its  character.  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  the  lucid  and  trenchant  speech  in  which  ho 
defended  it  against  the  attack  of  Lord  Hersciiell  last  week, 
disposed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  finally,  of  these  unfair 
animadversions  upon  the  measure.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could 
be  less  reasonable  than  to  assume,  as  Radical  critics  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  that  Ministers  submitted  the  Land  Bill 
to  Parliament  as  a  matured  and  elaborated  scheme  for 
dealing  with  the  Irish  land  question,  or  even  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  question  with  which  alone  it  is  concerned.  Such 
a  project  of  legislation  on  such  a  subject,  and  constructed 
perforce  upon  such  lines  as  Ministers  were  compelled  by  no 
choice  of  their  own  to  follow,  would  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility. The  Government  had  to  do  two  things :  first,  to 
bring  a  certain  class  of  tenants  now  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  within  its  relieving  ope- 
ration ;  and,  secondly,  to  provide  for  the  restraint,  with  as 
little  injustice  as  possible  to  the  persons  entitled  to  resort 
to  it,  of  a  particular  form  of  legal  process  which  has  become 
a  danger  to  social  order  in  Ireland.  Neither  of  these 
legislative  undertakings  is  one  to  which  a  Conservative 
Government  would  willingly  address  itself.  Each  task  is  one 
in  which  practical  expediency,  or  even  practical  necessity, 
conflicts  with  political  principle.  In  essaying  it,  therefore, 
the  natural  and  proper  tiling  for  Ministers  to  do  was  to 
make  the  details  of  their  Bill  as  malleable  as  might  be,  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  all  useful  suggestions  of  amendment 
on  these  points,  while  studiously  reserving  to  themselves 
the  function  of  detecting  and  firmly  resisting  any  attempt  at 
the  slightest  extension  of  the  very  questionable  principles  on 
which  they  were  bound  to  act.  This  division  of  labour  the 
Government  have  adhered  to  throughout,  and  its  main- 
tenance is  plainly  traceable  alike  in  the  concessions  which 
they  have  made  and  those  which  they  have  refused.  Then, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  have  resisted  all  proposals  to  re-open 
the  settlement  of  1881  in  the  matter  of  rents;  they  have 
declined  to  enlarge  the  class  of  leaseholders  to  be  relieved, 
by  going  beyond  the  sixty  years' limit  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
fixed  in  dealing  with  the  future  of  these  tenants  by  the  Act 


of  1 88 1,  and  thus  they  have  very  properly  rejected  the 
idea  of  depriving  landlords  of  their  right  of  resort  to 
ordinary  legal  processes  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  while 
suspending  their  special  privilege  of  eviction.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  in  such  matters  as  those  of  the  purchase 
clauses  placed  themselves  entirely  and  very  wisely  in  the 
hands  of  the  House. 

At  the  same  time  Lord  Salisbury's  vigorous  plain  speak- 
ing about  the  necessity  which  has  produced  the  Bill,  and  of 
the  responsibilities  therefor,  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed. 
No  person  on  earth  will  make  the  Bill,  or  any  Bill  which 
does  not  put  an  end  to  the  dual  ownership  established  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1881,  other  than  unsatisfactory.  The 
Government  have  succeeded  to  a  heritage  of  agrarian  con- 
fusion in  Ireland  which  can  only  be  reduced  to  order  by  the 
one  method  of  sweeping  away  the  incurably  vicious  system 
which  has  given  rise  to  it.  All  they  can  do  in  the  interim 
is  to  deal  in  the  piecemeal,  hand-to-mouth  fashion  of 
their  present  Land  Bill  with  some  of  the  more  glai'ing 
and  urgent  mischiefs  of  the  situation,  and  in  the  mean- 
while to  oppose  a  steady  resistance  to  the  insincere  attempts 
of  the  Gladstonians  to  develop  further  the  foolish  and 
pernicious  legislation  of  which  they  are  the  offspring.  We 
say  insincere,  because  we  must  assume  that  even  a  poli- 
tician of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  calibre  can  see  that 
to  take  the  course  which  he  proposes  in  his  notified  amend- 
ment, and  to  go  in  for  another  State  raid  upon  rents,  would 
be  a  step  as  mischievous  as  immoral.  The  Gladstonians 
only  propose  it  in  order  that  they  may  make  political  capital 
as  Irish  agitators  out  of  the  refusal  of  it.  The  advantage, 
however,  such  as  it  is,  they  must  be  allowed  to  appropriate, 
the  Government  contenting  themselves  with  taking  care 
that  the  lesson  of  this  unashamed  demand,  made  within  six 
years  of  a  "final  settlement"  of  one  of  those  many  ques- 
tions which  Mr.  Gladstone  only  touches  to  entangle,  should 
not  be  lost  on  the  English  public. 


MR.  GOSOHEN  REPLIES  AT  LENGTH. 

1%/TR.  GOSCHEN'S  speech  in  the  St.  James's  Hall  on 
XVX  Wednesday  night  may  be  fairly  described  as  an  ex- 
tended copy,  with  developments,  of  his  very  prompt  retort 
to  Mr.  Morley  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday. 
He  explained  to  his  constituents  what  amount  of  credit  is 
due  to  the  front  Opposition  bench  for  "  the  wise  counsels  " 
it  gave  the  Irish  members,  then  he  repeated  the  charge  of 
obstruction,  with  proofs,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  show 
what  is  the  business  and  what  are  the  measures  which  that 
obstruction  has  kept  out  of  Parliament  for  this  Session.  Mr. 
Morley  and  other  speakers  on  his  side  must  make  haste 
to  profit  by  the  polite  acknowledgment  of  their  antagonists 
that  on  one  occasion  during  the  Session  they  acted  on  the 
rules  of  conduct  once  universally  observed  by  English  poli- 
ticians with  any  pretence  to  character,  if  they  are  to  have 
any  chance  of  making  capital  out  of  it,  before  Mr.  Goschen 
has  shown  exactly  what  it  meant.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  by  this  time  established  so  good  a  reputation 
as  a  hard  hitter  that  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  his  case 
was  properly  stated.  He  has  long  ago  answered  for  him- 
self the  question  he  put  to  his  constituents,  and  has  decided 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  being  mealy-mouthed.  With 
his  usual  combination  of  strength  with  perfect  sobriety  of 
language,  he  showed  to  what  purpose  the  "  conspicuous 
"  eloquence  "  of  the  Irish  members  had  been  devoted  in  the 
House,  and  what  tacit,  or  even  avowed,  encouragement 
that  purpose  had  met  with  from  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal 
members.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  sufficiently  notorious, 
and  nobody  who  follows  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  ignorant  of  them  ;  but  then  those  who  watch 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament  carefully  are  at  least  not  a 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  there  is  always  need  of  a  Mr. 
Goschen  who  can  repeat  the  facts  so  that  the  voter  can 
and  must  listen  to  him. 

The  sketch  which  Mr.  Goschen  gave  of  the  legislation 
blocked  by  the  obstruction  of  the  Crimes  Bill  ought,  if  his 
example  is  even  decently  followed,  to  serve  as  an  effectual 
answer  to  the  charge  of  neglect  of  general  interests  which  is 
to  be  the  stock  of  the  Separatist  orator's  declamation  during 
the  next  few  months.  Even  the  Spalding  majority  would 
not  find  fault  with  the  list  of  seven  measures  as  meagre 
or  unimportant.  Of  course,  if  that  majority  are  of  opinion 
that  time  to  deal  with  these  subjects  ought  to  have  been 
obtained  by  surrender  to  the  Irish,  the  only  answer  to 
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thorn,  as  Mr.  Gosciien  pointed  out,  is  that,  happily,  they 
and  tho  majority  of  Englishmen  ihul  themselves  on  opp<>- 
site  sides.  It  is  a  tenable  position  that  somo  of  the 
Government's  seven  Bills  may  interfere  with  things  which 
might  be  better  let  alone.  But  what  is  not  defensible 
Logically,  and  is  not  evon  very  meritorious  as  a  piece  of 
electioneering  oratory,  is  the  charge  that  a  Ministry  which 
is  prepared  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  railway 
rates  to  local  government,  is  neglecting  the  affairs  of  tho 
nation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Cabinet  has  prepared 
to  begin  work.  Its  Bills  are  not  mere  pious  wishes.  They 
are  drafted,  and  somo  of  them  arc  already  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  are  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  Mr.  Gosciien  says,  but  cannot  be 
heard  because  of  the  noise  made  inside  by  the  Irishmen  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  in  his  jubilation  over  the  Spalding 
election.  The  workmen  of  the  towns  can  judge  whether 
the  Ministry  which  is  prepared  to  deal  with  employers'  lia- 
bility, or  the  Opposition  which  stops  the  way,  is  most  truly 
their  friend.  All  that  is  needed  to  at  least  give  them  the 
chance  of  deciding  is  that  the  facts  should  be  put  before 
them.  Mr.  Gosciien  has  done  his  part  in  the  good  work. 
His  advice  to  his  colleagues  is  as  admirable  as  his  argument 
to  his  constituents.  As  politics  have  been  managed  in  this 
country  for  some  years,  and,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
by  both  parties,  it  is  certainly  not  superfluous  to  insist  on 
the  folly  of  veering  round  under  the  influence  of  every 
chance  expression  of  public  opinion.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  custom  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  somebody  wants 
something,  and  then  to  inquire  how  he  is  to  get  it,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  thing  wanted  is  or  is  not  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  party.  Mr.  Goschen's  protest 
against  the  policy  of  trying  to  lflease  everybody,  or,  what  is 
even  more  foolish,  of  trying  to  please  your  enemy  by  the 
practical  surrender  of  your  friends,  is  well  enforced  by 
the  experience  of  past  years.  Even  as  a  matter  of  business, 
it  is  wiser  to  have  a  definite  policy,  and  to  stick  to  it 
courageously.  The  Unionists  may  rely  on  the  steady 
opposition  of  the  Separatists,  and  nothing  they  can  do  will 
propitiate  that  enmity.  Mr.  Goschen,  who  seemed  resolved 
that  his  constituents  should  have  the  whole  field  of  govern- 
ment well  mapped  out  before  them,  did  not  neglect  the 
public  offices.  Mere  abuse  of  official  red-tape  dishonesty 
and  inefficiency  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  from  him; 
but  the  departments  must  feel,  after  reading  his  speech, 
that  he  is  at  least  as  likely  to  interfere  with  some  cherished 
habits  of  theirs  as  louder  critics.  His  doctrine  is  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  smaller  number  of  men  working  seven  hours 
a  clay  than  a  larger  number  working  for  six.  Now  this,  in 
a  quiet  way,  is  a  quite  sufficient  condemnation  of  the 
manner  in  which  work  is  done  in  the  public  offices.  What 
Mr.  Goschen  really  said  was,  when  it  comes  to  be  ex- 
plained, that  the  public  offices  do  a  great  many  unnecessary 
things,  and  that  they  take  weeks  to  do  necessary  things 
where  days  would  be  enough.  In  other  words,  they  are, 
through  pedantry,  wasteful  and  inefficient.  They  must  be 
astonishingly  hopeful  if  they  do  not  understand  that  this 
tone  is  more  ominous  of  tighter  discipline  and  longer  hours 
than  the  louder  threats  at  Wolverhampton. 


question,  and  supposo  the  real  existence  of  an  entirely 
now  and  imaginary  sot  of  facts  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
deal  with,  ho  has  seldom  been  in  finer  argumentative 
form.  What  he  said  about  tho  comparative  statistics  of 
English  and  Irish  indictable  offences  would  have  been 
most  telling  if  it  had  had  anything  to  do  with  tho  ques- 
tion. His  denunciation  of  the  Crimes  Bill  for  its  novel 
and  unprecedented  character  would  have  been  absolutely 
destructive  if  it  were  not  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  legis- 
lation yields  exact  precedents  for  most  of  its  provisions,  and 
complete  analogies  for  the  remainder.  Nor  could  anything 
have  been  more  impressive  than  his  noble  vindication  of 
the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  combine  and  associate,  if 
it  had  only  been  possible  for  his  hearers  to  forget  that  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  combining  and  associating  was 
stigmatized  as  illegal,  and  branded  as  immoral,  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  same  eloquent  tongue. 

All  these  unfortunate  "  ifs "  and  "  buts "  made  Mr. 
Balfour's  reply  a  comparatively  easy  one.  Ho  had  simply, 
as  it  were,  to  fill  in  the  suppressed  qualifying  clauses, 
introduced  by  these  inconvenient  little  conjunctions;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  answered  in  detail.  His  main  con- 
tention, however,  might  have  been  disposed  of  en  bloc  if 
the  Ciiief  Secretary  or  any  subsequent  speaker  had  cared 
to  examine  the  flagrant  contradictions  on  which  it  rests. 
Or,  perhaps,  it  is  that  the  House  has  become  so  ac- 
customed to  this  later  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reasoning  that  it  is  not  now  thought  worth  noticing. 
Nobody,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  remarked  on  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was 
based  upon  an  assumption  which  was  not  only  denied, 
but  passionately  controverted,  in  the  rhetoric  of  its  close. 
Starting  with  the  proposition  that  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  introduction  of  even 
an  "  ordinary  "  Crimes  Bill,  he  went  on  to  contend  that 
the  rejection  of  his  Home  Rule  Bill  had  brought  about,  as 
it  was  bound  to  bring  about,  a  situation  with  which 
nothing  but  an  extraordinary  Crimes  Bill  could  effectu- 
ally deal.  Ireland,  in  effect  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  does 
not  need  to  be  "  coerced  "  even  after  the  comparatively 
mild  and  constitutional  fashion  of  former  times ;  and  the 
proof  thereof  is  this,  that  "  we  predicted  at  the  time 
"  when  the  Irish  Government  Bill  of  last  year  was  in- 
"  troduced  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  coercion — 
"  nay,  no  alternative  but  a  new  and  sterner  form  of 
"  coercion."  Either  the  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  or  it 
has  not.  If  it  has,  it  proves  that  the  state  of  Ireland,  so 
far  from  not  requiring  even  an  "  ordinary "  Crimes  Bill, 
imperatively  calls  for  an  extraordinary  one.  If  the  pre- 
diction has  not  been  fulfilled,  then  there  is  an  end  of  <^ie 
argument,  such  as  it  is,  that  the  Home  Rule  policy  is  the 
only  one  which  can  in  the  long  run  be  reconciled  to  the 
"  great  and  noble  political  genius  of  England."  The  first 
hypothesis  makes  nonsense  of  all  the  first  half  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  of  last  Thursday ;  the  second  hypothesis 
makes  nonsenso  of  the  remainder.  We  are  comparatively 
at  ease  in  our  own  minds  as  to  the  effect  of  his  argument  in 
either  case.  He  may  adopt  whichever  of  the  two  hypotheses 
he  prefers ;  but  we  respectfully  submit  that  he  cannot,  as 
he  appears  disposed  to  do,  claim  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
them  both. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  MR.  BALFOUR. 

IF  it  has  been  thought  necessary  by  the  Opposition,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Government,  to  prolong  the  debate 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Crimes  Bill  for  two  nights, 
that  is  the  affair  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  our  own 
part,  we  certainly  do  not  propose  to  admit  that  necessity  by 
a  proportionate  extension  of  our  own  comments  on  tho 
subject.  In  a  less  degenerate  age  of  Parliamentarism  the 
motion  for  the  third  reading  of  a  Bill  which  has  been  talked 
threadbare  would  have  been  put  and  agreed  to  without  any 
debate  at  all.  Even  in  these  days  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  and  Mr.  Balfour's  reply 
would  have  been  regarded  as  constituting  a  sufficient  dis- 
cussion. They,  at  any  rate,  comprise  all  that  appears  to  us 
to  call  for  any  observations  whatever,  and  we  assume  that 
they  may  be  treated  without  injustice  to  either  side  as 
containing  the  essence  of  this  long-since-exhaustcd  con- 
troversy. Wo  imagine,  at  all  events,  that  the  Gladstonians 
themselves  will  raise  no  objection  to  this ;  for,  to  jiub'e 
from  the  vociferous  cheers  which  followed  him  throughout 
they  were  well  satisfied  with  their  chief's  performance! 
And  certainly,  if  wo  may  leave  argument  out  of  the 


THE  BULGARIAN  NOMINATION. 

THE  news  that  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  has 
been  unanimously  selected  by  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje 
for  the  vacant  throne  is,  in  itself,  of  less  importance  than 
some  of  its  accompanying  details.  Offers,  or  contemplated 
offers,  of  the  Bulgarian  throne  have  occurred  so  frequently 
as  to  have  lost  much  of  the  meaning  which  they  might  once 
have  had.  The  significance  of  the  present  one  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  made  to  a  Prince  who  has  already  once  re- 
jected it,  and  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  definite  statement, 
on  good  prima  facie,  authority,  that  it  will  on  this  occasion 
be  accepted  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Powers.  It 
may  not  unreasonably  be  argued  that  the  statement  derives 
additional  colour  from  the  previous  fact.  It  seems,  at  any 
rate,  somewhat  unlikely  that  a  rejected  offer  would  be  re- 
newed unless  it  had  been  ascertained  in  the  meantime  that 
it  would  meet,  on  renewal,  with  a  different  reception.  If 
this  be  the  case,  it  may  perhaps  be  further  inferred  that 
others  besides  Prince  Ferdinand  himself  have  been  sounded 
on  the  matter,  and  that  their  replies  have  been  deemed 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  be  acted  on.  On  this,  however,  we 
must  await  further  information.    All  that  is  known  of  the 
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new  nominee  goes  to  show  that  the  choice  is  a  good  one, 
but  that,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  least  important  elements  in 
the  matter.  So  far  as  Europe  at  large  is  immediately  con- 
cerned, there  is  only  one  sort  of  "  best "  candidate  for  the 
Bulgarian  throne  ;  and  that,  like  M.  Tiiiers's  "  best  French 
"  Government,"  is  the  candidate  who  divides  us  the  least. 
The  assent  of  most  of  the  Powers,  or  at  least  of  the  in- 
dependent and  uninfluenced  Powers,  to  the  Prince's  nomi- 
nation may  perhaps  be  assumed;  but  unfortunately  the 
independent  and  uninfluenced  Powers  may  be  counted  on 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand.  They  are,  in  fact, 
England  and  Italy.  Of  the  others,  Austria  will  assuredly 
act  on  the  advice  of  Germany  ;  and  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  llussia  has  got  France's  proxy  in  her  pocket. 


TOSITIVISM  IN  INDIA. 

OIIJ  HEtfRX  MAINE  has  recently  had  occasion  to  point  out 
^3  tuat  it  is  impossible,  on  the  most  liberal  assumption,  to 
reckon  the  proportion  of persons  in  India  who  aresulhciently  educated 
to  take  an  interest  or  part  in  politics  to  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion at  more  than  i  in  10,000 ;  and  that,  if  the  test  of  a  University 
decree  be  applied,  the  proportion  would  sink  as  low  as  i  in  50,000. 
The  obvious  inference  from  this  fact  is  that  the  attempt  to  render 
the  country,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  "self-governing"  must 
either  contide  the  control  of  public  affairs  to  a  huge  congeries  of 
many  millions  of  ignorant  men,  or,  if  politics  are  to  be  the  special 
privilege  of  the  instructed  classes,  to  a  minority  so  minute  as  to 
be  practically  inappreciable.  .Self-government  in  India,  accord- 
ingly, can  only  mean  an  oligarchy  of  the  narrowest  possible  order 
or  mere  mob  rule.  But  the  existence  of  this  tiny  germ  of  know- 
ledge in  so  huge  a  mass  of  ignorance  is,  apart  from  its  immediate 
political  bearings,  an  extremely  impressive  circumstauce.  The 
present  and  the  past  are  confronted  with  each  other  with  a  point- 
blank  abruptness  for  which  the  course  of  civilization  does  not 
often  present  an  opportunity.  On  the  one  hand  there  is,  to  use 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  phrase,  "  the  present,  as  represented  in  the 
educated  classes  of  the  West,  with  its  humanity  and  sensitiveness; 
with  its  abundant  faith  in  theories  and  generalizations;  with  its 
somewhat  contemptuous  view  of  religious  sanctions,  except  so  far 
as  they  maintain  some  favourite  institution ;  with  its  pessimistic 
view  of  that  which  exists  at  the  moment,  and  its  optimistic  view 
of  that  which  may  exist  some  day.:'  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
the  silent  millions  who  have  no  relations  to  the  present,  as 
modern  Europe  regards  it ;  who  are  but  "  an  energetic  expression 
of  the  past,"  "  a  chaos  of  survivals,  circumscribed,  as  regards  ex- 
teriors, by  the  British  rule,  but  rendered  more  tenacious  of  life 
iliaii  elsewhere  by  an  intense  conviction  of  supernatural  origin  and 
divine  ordination.  Many  thoughtful  observers  have  busied  or 
amused  themselves  with  speculations  as  to  what  must  be  the 
young  educated  Bengalee's  state  of  mind.  He  is  sensitive,  emo- 
tional, impressionable.  He  is  extremely  rhetorical,  and  profoundly 
moved  by  rhetoric.  His  facile  intellectual  temperament  lends  itself 
with  pleased  alacrity  to  a  new  regime,  a  strange  dogma,  a  striking 
phrase.  The  schemes  of  the  visionary  philanthropist  glow  to  him 
with  a  rosy  hue  of  unquestioned  reality.  Political  projects  rise  up 
before  his  delighted  imagination  in  symmetrical  completeness  with  no 
foreboding  as  to  the  possibility  of  execution.  Grievances,  pictu- 
resquely stated,  sting  him  to  the  quick  too  sharply  to  allow  him 
to  consider  how  far  they  actually  grieve  him  or  any  one  else. 
Patriotism  he  can  be  scarcely  said  to  have,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  has  never  had  a  country  ;  but  its  place  is  occupied  by 
vague  conceptions  of  an  ideal  India,  welded  together  by  British 
administrators,  and  protected  from  the  rude  assaults  of  the  outer 
world  by  British  arms,  but  ruled  and  inspired  by  the  gentle 
influences  of  a  Bengal  Educational  Department.  His  English 
instructors  give  him  every  possible  assistance.  Tuey  supply  him 
with  physical  information  which  shatters  all  his  religious  beliefs 
into  a  thousand  atoms,  and  shows  the  customs  of  his  forefathers 
in  the  light  of  practices  which  are  none  the  less  silly  for  being 
sacred,  venerable  and  precious  to  the  female  members  of  his 
family.  His  style  is  formed  by  the  elaborate  study  of  the  tracts 
in  which  Milton  defended  the  imperilled  liberties  of  his  genera- 
tion, and  of  the  gorgeous  diatribes  with  which  Burke  fulminated 
at  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  the  English  rulers  of  India.  His 
political  inquisitiveness  is  inflamed  by  the  battles  of  English 
parties,  explained  for  his  express  edilication  by  a  local  press, 
whose  mission  it  is  to  show  how  contemporary  history  exemplifies 
the  blessings  of  self-government  and  the  future  happiness  of  India 
if  only  the  young  Bengalee  could  rule  it  as  he  pleased.  Lastly, 
that  no  element  of  confusion  may  be  wanting,  the  din  of  conflict- 
ing churches  rises  loud  and  fierce  around  him.  Priests,  pundits, 
and  missionaries  do  battle  for  his  soul.  Each  denounces  the 
ineptitude  of  all  the  rest ;  each,  in  his  turn,  is  exposed  and 
derided  by  a  later  guide  to  eternal  truth.  Altogether,  the  young 
educated  Hindu  thinks  his  age,  no  doubt,  a  remarkable  one,  and 
may  well  be  pardoned  if  he  is  occasionally  the  victim  of  moral 
paralysis  or  intellectual  vertigo.  Be  is  an  unexplored  and  very 
curious  product  of  modern  civilization.  Ho  is  well  worth  exploring  ; 
only  fools  and  dullards  see  in  his  peculiarities  a  topic  of  derision  ; 
he  appeals  to  our  sympathy,  for  we  have  helped  to  make  him 


what  he  is,  and  his  doubts  and  perplexities  are  but  another  phase 
of  our  own. 

Among  the  various  ministrants  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
educated  Hinduism  is  a  gentleman  whose  function  nppears  to  be 
that  of  expounding,  in  the  East,  the  views  of  that  section  of 
English  Positivists  which  follows  the  lead  of  Mr.  Congreve,  and 
of  giving  those  views  a  practical  application  to  the  local  questions 
of  the  day  in  India.  Mr.  II.  Cotton,  on  "  1  Moses  99,"  in  other 
words,  on  the  1st  January,  1887,  delivered  the  sixth  of  a  series  of 
addresses  which  form  part  of  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
"  Festival  of  Humanity. '  Mr.  Cotton  is  a  Civil  oflicer  in  the 
service  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  is  best  known  in  India  as 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  New  India,  in  which  he  advocates, 
in  their  extremest  form,  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  Young 
Bengal  school.  Those  doctrines  may  not  unfairly  be  described  as 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  intrusion  of  English  rulers  into 
Indian  administration  is  a  moral  wrong,  a  political  misfortune, 
and  a  practical  grievance  which  increased  enlightenment  and  a 
stricter  sense  of  justice  are  in  course  of  mitigating,  and,  ulti- 
mately, bringing  to  a  close ;  and  that  the  way  in  which  the 
advent  of  this  happy  era  can  be  most  effectually  hastened  is 
by  entrusting  the  educated  inhabitants  of  Bengal  with  rights 
of  self-government  and  with  institutions  in  other  respects  as 
nearly  as  possible  analogous  to  those  which  are  enjoyed  in 
their  own  county  by  Englishmen.  This  exposition  of  his 
political  creed  has,  we  understand,  proved  so  acceptable  to 
the  classes  whom  Mr.  Cotton  addresses  that  cheap  editions 
of  the  work  have  been  called  for,  and  it  has  been  translated 
into  the  vernacular  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  educated  sec- 
tion of  political  students.  As  a  religious  propagandist  Mr. 
Cotton  has  not,  so  far  as  the  figures  which  he  produces  may  be 
held  to  justify  an  inference,  been  equally  successful.  "  The 
apostolic  efforts  of  Dr.  Congreve  and  others  have  not,"  he  informed 
his  Calcutta  audience,  "been  in  vain."  They  have  not,  at  any 
rate,  made  a  very  appreciable  impression  on  the  300  millions 
of  the  human  race  who  inhabit  British  India.  "There  are 
now,"  says  Mr.  Congreve's  representative  in  partibus,  "  fourteen 
Oriental  subscribers,  and  three  Occidental.  I  collect  the  subscrip- 
tions for  transmission  to  Dr.  Congreve,  but  I  exercise  no  inter- 
ference with  the  spontaneity  of  your  action.  It  is  more  needful 
in  my  case  than  in  any  other  that  the  subscriptions  should  be 
absolutely  voluntary.  .  .  .  It  seems  only  needed  that  I  should  add 
under  this  head  that  subscription  to  the  subside  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  complete  adhesion.  I  am  aware  that  some  whose 
subscriptions  I  receive  do  not  count  themselves  as  Positivists. 
But  they  subscribe,  and  I  am  glad  to  receive  their  subscriptions 
in  token  of  sympathy,  good-will,  and  desire  to  assist  the  furtherance 
of  the  cause." 

What,  then,  is  "the  cause"  which  the  fourteen  sympathetic 
Oriental  subscribers  to  the  "  subside "  are  anxious  to  further, 
and  which  Mr.  Cotton  holds  the  mandate  of  his  apostolic  Superior 
to  urge  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  India  ? 
Of  its  religious  aspect  we  have  no  intention  of  speaking.  To 
the  ordinary  understanding  there  is,  and  always  must  be,  some- 
thing half  ludicrous,  half  revolting,  in  the  parody  of  Christian 
services  which  M.  Conite  has  provided  for  the  ceremonial  of 
his  Church,  and  of  which  the  one  cardinal  characteristic 
and  leading  idea  is  the  substitution  of  the  word  Humanity 
for  the  name  of  God.  It  is  in  vain  to  conjecture  what  must 
be  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  youthful  convert  from 
Brahmanism  who  finds  himself  emancipated  from  his  original 
beliefs  and  addressing  "  Holy  and  Glorious  Humanity,"  "Thou 
Power  Supreme,  who  has  hitherto  greeted  thy  children  under 
other  names,  but  in  this  generation  has  come  to  thy  own  iu 
thy  own  proper  person,  revealed  for  all  ages  to  come  by  thy 
servant,  Auguste  Comte,"  and  who  supplements  his  invocation  by 
"  readings  "  from  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  selections  from  Comte's 
General  View  of  Positivism,  and  addresses  from  Mr.  Cotton.  Nor 
should  we  have  considered  Mr.  Cotton's  address  an  expedient  topic 
for  observation  were  it  not  that,  under  the  pretence  of  religious  or 
moral  edification,  it  abounds  throughout  with  the  most  dangerous 
material  of  political  incendiarism.  The  theological  aspect  of  the  dis- 
sertation we  leave  aside.  We  will  not  pronounce  whether  it  is  decent 
or  right  that  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  owes  his  position, 
his  influence,  his  very  existence  in  the  country  to  his  employment 
by  the  Crown,  should  be  allowed  to  inform  the  young  Baboos  of 
Calcutta  that  their  position  differs  from  that  of  "  Western  Posi- 
tivists" in  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  have  emerged  from  "  the 
smouldering  embers  of  Christianity,"  a  creed  which  they  have 
rejected  because  "  it  no  longer  satisfies  their  intellect  or  their 
heart";  whereas  with  the  Hindu  "  his  religion  is  a  reality,  it  is 
still  instinct  with  life,  it  is  more  than  a  religion.  It  is  the  basis 
of  moral  order  among  you."  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
heads  of  the  Civil  Service  might  with  reason  decline  to  allow  its 
ofheers  to  become  the  instruments  of  so  indecent  a  propagandism  ; 
this,  however,  is  to  some  extent  a  question  of  taste.  But  we 
protest  against  the  right  of  civilians  to  expound  the  history  of 
current  English  politics  in  the  sense  of  encouraging  revolution  ia 
India.  The  Positivists,  Mr.  Cotton  informed  his  audience,  have 
always  been  Home  Rulers.  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme,  "  though 
not  sufficiently  final  in  character,  is  a  true  ferment  which  is 
leavening  the  whole  lump."  The  danger  is  that  the  Irish 
peasantry,  "driven  to  desperation  by  delay  and  their  own  dis- 
tressed circumstances,"  may  resort  to  violence,  and  so  delay  "  the 
accomplishment  of  their  legitimate  aspirations."  And  then  comes 
the  moral.    "  The  Indian  atid  the  Irish  questions  are  inseparable. 
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It  ia  impossible  not  to  porcoive  the  parallel  which  runs  throughout 
all  the  arguments  of  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Sexton  and  those  which 
find  utterance  in  this  country  in  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Hume  and 
in  the  Indian  press."  In  both  countries  the  hour  of  deliverance 
is  approaching,  is  inevitable.  In  both  the  longer  the  solution  is 
delayed  the  more  dillicult  will  it  be.  "  lint  in  Ireland  the  question 
is  riper  than  iu  India.  India  can  therefore  afford  to  wait  on 
Ireland  " — "  a  period  of  enforced  quiet  at  present  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  evil " — it  can  be  employed  "  to  mature  opinions  and  plans." 
In  the  meantime  the  Indian  advocates  of  revolution  may  console 
themselves  with  the  conviction  that  "  the  people  of  England  are 
growing  aware  that  India  must  be  approached  through  Ireland." 

After  this  parade  of  folly,  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find,  a  little 
further  on,  a  vehement  denunciation  of  the  English  Government 
which  "  preaches  a  doctrine  of  coercion  for  Ireland  and  employs 
thirty  thousand  troops  in  completing  the  annexation  of  Burmah," 
and  "  whose  occupation  of  Gibraltar,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  the  vast 
continent  of  India  itself  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  independence  of 
other  nationalities.''  "  Of  the  deplorable  situation  of  affairs  in 
Burmah,"  says  this  loyal  servant  of  the  Crown,  "  I  have  no  heart 
to  speak.  Our  anticipations  have  been  fulfilled.  The  country  is 
iu  the  hands  of  the  military.  King  Thebaw  (a  monarch,  by  the 
way,  whose  character  appears  to  have  been  grossly  maligned)  may 
Lave  made  the  yoke  of  his  subjects  heavy  ;  but  we  have  added  to 
their  yoke.  King  Thebaw  may  have  chastised  them  with  whips, 
tut  we  have  chastised  them  with  scorpions.  Our  soldiers  are 
decimating  the  Burmese  by  fire  and  sword,"  &c.  The  speaker 
turns  away  from  the  sickening  spectacle,  and  finds  comfort  in 
"  the  continually  increasing  tendency,  which  even  the  blindest 
must  now  admit,  towards  the  nationalization  of  the  Indian  races  " — 
a  tendency  which  was  evidenced,  he  says,  by  a  national  Congress, 
in  which,  strange  and  sad  to  say,  the  Mahommedans  of  Bengal 
altogether  refused  to  participate.  Another  cheering  topic  is  the  in- 
creased fervour  of  the  popular  protest  against  the  "  Simla  exodus" 
of  our  rulers  to  "  Capuan  retreats,"  where  it  appears  "  they  lose 
all  touch  of  the  people,"  become  more  ignorant  of  Indian  questions 
than  if  they  were  living  in  South  Kensington,  and  "  form  a  little 
bureaucratic  club  amongst  themselves  "  where  "  narrow  Anglo- 
Indian  prejudices  "  are  fostered  and  "self-interest  becomes  their 
guiding  star." 

If  the  English  lose  India — such  was  the  opinion  of  that  ex- 
perienced and  sagacious  observer  Baron  Ilubner — they  will  have 
no  one  to  thank  but  themselves.  Utterances  such  as  those  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  show  the  sort  of  follies  to  which  the  Baron  referred  as 
embarrassing  the  Administration  and  even  imperilling  its  stability. 
The  question  how  best  to  deal  with  them  is  a  difficult  one.  The 
Englishman's  instinct  is  to  leave  fools  to  their  own  folly  and  trust 
to  the  general  sanity  of  mankind  to  obviate  the  mischief  which 
they  long  to  bring  about.  But  this  manly  doctrine  of  indifference 
is  not  of  universal  application  ;  and  in  an  Empire  which  contains 
250  millions  of  ignorant,  prejudiced  and  easily  excited  persons,  it 
may  be  questioned  how  far  it  is  wise  for  the  Government  to  allow 
one  of  the  handful  of  Europeans  who  control  the  Administration 
to  preach  revolution  to  that  educated  class  of  natives  who  natu- 
rally look  to  Europeans  for  guidance,  information  and  inspiration. 
Every  educated  Englishman  knows  Mr.  Cotton's  inferences, 
hopes  and  fears  to  be  as  absurd  as  his  facts  are  untrue  and  his  accu- 
sations unjust.  But  we  are  confronted  with  vast  forces,  which 
when  their  equilibrium  is  once  disturbed,  will  become  wholly  un- 
controllable, and  may  easily  destroy  English  rule  and  civilization 
in  an  "  ugly  rush.'[  In  the  presence  of  such  colossal  dangers  it 
would  seem  expedient  to  run  no  unnecessary  risk  and  to  neglect 
do  reasonable  precaution  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  "  suffering  fools 
gladly"  ought  certainly  not  to  be  extended  to  allowing  European 
officials  to  lose  sight  of  their  prosaic  function  as  maintainers  of  an 
administrative  order  in  the  dangerous  delights  of  political  in- 
cendiarism, theological  escapades,  and  irresponsible  denunciation 
of  the  Government  by  which  they  are  employed. 


OUR  OWN  PARTY. 

T)  Y  the  time  these  words  are  read  the  proprietors  of  a  new  but 
J-f  already  celebrated  political  medicine— a  blessing  to  candi- 
dates and  warranted  to  accomplish  its  purpose  with  speed,  "-entle- 
uess,  and  certainty— may  have  another  testimonial  to  add  to  their 
reclame.  The  Feuille-Trevelyan  may  have  achieved  yet  another 
success  at  North  Paddington,  and  may  be  working  wonders  at 
Coventry.  A  "  Spaldmg  Correspondent "  and  a  "  Scotch  Corre- 
spondent possess  each  a  valued  specimen  of  recent  date.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  fashionable  electoral 
nostrum  of  the  hour ;  and  the  wise  man  never  debates  the 
efficacy  of  nostrums  with  the  believers  in  them.  But  (thouo-h 
it  usually  annoys  the  proprietors  of  the  said  nostrums)  it  °is 
clearly  within  the  province  of  the  wise  man  to  analyse  these 
wonder-working  panaceas,  and  to  apply  the  resources  of  science 
to  the  discovery  and  criticism  of  their  component  parts  We 
do  not  mean  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the  whole  subject  of 
the  medicine,  which  will  doubtless  soon  be  made  up  in  neat 
tin  cases  like  the  less  debatable  documents  of  the  benelicent  M 
Rigollot.  But  there  is  one  phrase  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  letter 
to  the  people  of  Coventry  which  is  of  remarkable  interest  and 
which,  indeed,  may  be  thought  to  contain  the  gist  of  all  these 


epistles.  "  With  such  irreconcilable  opposition  to  our  own  parly, 
110  Liberal,"  says  Sir  George,  "should  have  anything  to  do." 
Then,  it  is  true,  ho  goes  oil'  into  much  the  same  statement  of 
matters,  not  of  the  political  moment,  or  oven  of  this  political 
world,  which  is  supposed  to  have  had  such  an  effect  on  tlio  elec- 
tion at  Spalding.  The  successful  candidate  at  Spalding,  by  tho 
way,  rather  unkindly,  but  in  delightful  language,  seems  himself 
to  attribute  that  success  rather  to  the  thirst  of  tho  Spalding 
labourers  for  "an  opportunity  of  garnering  to  themselves  iu  11 
spirit  which  is  anti-communistic  tho  fruits  of  their  own  labour." 
Mr.  Ilalloy  Stuart  is  a  worthy  recruit  to  tho  Gladstonian  party  in 
his  use  of  language;  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  this  means 
that  his  constituents  have  returned  him  in  the  hope  of  getting 
land  rent  free,  though  it  seems  to  do  so.  However,  this  is  a  di- 
gression. Iteturn  we  to  Sir  George  Trovelyan  and  "  our  own 
party  " — or  rather  his. 

The  composition  of  political  medicines  in  large  quantities  in- 
duces, it  would  seem,  a  certain  engaging  frankness,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  in  the  other  or  non-political  side  of  the  business. 
It  has,  indeed,  long  been  evident  that  tho  influence  which  first 
made  Sir  George  waver  in  his  once  loudly-professed  Unionism, 
and  then  plunge  headlong  into  the  Gladstonian  gutter,  with  its  in- 
evitable bottom  or  bottomlessuess  of  Separation,  lay  in  this  magic 
word  "  party."  But  for  some  time  he  disguised  or  tried  to  dis- 
guise the  fact.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  the  disguise  is  thrown 
oil'  almost  entirely.  The  charge  against  Liberals  as  opposed  to 
Gladstonians  is  simply  and  plumply  put — "they  follow  not  us  " ; 
they  oppose  "  our  own  party."  Never  mind  what  our  party  is 
doing;  never  mind  what  it  has  done;  never  mind  what  it  is 
going  to  do.  Decline  altogether  to  put  Mr.  Leland's  famous, 
and  here  most  inconvenient,  inquiry,  although  there  is  by  no 
means  the  same  difficulty  in  answering  it  as  was  experienced 
by  the  excited  poet  who  sat  under  the  finite  branches,  and 
saw  the  infinite  blue.  That  party,  Sir  George  holds,  is  just 
where  Mr.  Gladstone  is  and  nowhere  else,  and  inquiries  as 
to  its  locality  are  blasphemous  and  blackguard.  As  the  fabled 
Bussian  colonel  names  the  trumps,  so  is  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
name  the  party  principles  for  the  time  being,  and  everybody 
who  does  not  accept  those  principles  is  fighting  against  "our 
own  party,"  and  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  breaches  of  rules  of 
the  game.  "  It  is  now  the  turn,"  Sir  George  says  in  the  other 
packet  of  medicine,  the  packet  which  the  boy  has  orders  to 
deliver  at  Coventry,  "for  the  Liberal  Unionists  to  meet  their 
friends  half-way."  Half  what  way  ?  says  some  recalcitrant 
patient ;  but  there  is  again  no  answer.  The  wicked  man  who 
asks  it  can,  of  course,  be  disposed  of  at  once  by  the  conclusive  re- 
mark that  he  is  "opposing  our  own  party,"  if  he  suggests  that 
persons  who  have  gone  the  whole  way  from  Hawarden  to  Dublin 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  having  gone  half-way  from  Hawarden 
to  Westminster.  "  Our  own  party  "  stops  all  mouths  and  solves  all 
difficulties.  It  is  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  patent  soothing 
syrup. 

We  have,  however,  often  enough  pointed  out  the  general 
political  inconveniences  to  any  one  who  has  some  slight  care  for 
reason  and  consistency  of  the  "  our  own  party  "  point  of  view  ; 
we  are  anxious  at  present  to  be  a  little  more  particular.  For 
instance — Is  it  not  a  rather  curious  thiug  that  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  after  all  that  has  passed,  should  take  upon  himself  to 
give  advice  to  Liberal  Unionists  as  to  what  they  should  or  should 
not  do  ?  Quid  illi  cum  Unionistis  ?  He  has  left  that  firm  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  his  present  habit  of  behaving  as  if  he  had 
not  left  it  resembles  unpleasantly  the  conduct  of  those  thrifty 
persons  who,  when  they  leave  humbler  situations,  keep  a  supply 
of  the  office  paper,  or  sometimes  even  a  supply  of  the  office 
cheques,  to  be  useful  in  writing  to  old  customers.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  say  that  Sir  George  is  not  a  "  Liberal."  There  have  been 
doubts  about  the  connotation  of  that  term  ever  since  the  text 
about  the  "  vile  person  "  being  no  longer  called  by  it  was  written, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  strenuous  assertions  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  party  at  present,  nobody  has  any  right  to  it 
at  all.  It  is,  at  the  very  best,  in  abeyance  between  them.  But 
as  to  "  Unionist  "  we  can  make  a  stand.  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
himself  ayery  short  time  ago  gave  his  own  measure  of  that  term 
by  declaring  that  everything  must  give  way  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  We  now  know 
that  in  his  opinion  a  dozen  things— Welsh  Disestablishment,  Sir 
William  Ilarcourt's  egregious  London  Bill,  or  something  more 
egregious,  the  general  maintenance  of  "  our  own  party,"  and  so 
forth — must  have  precedence  of  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Therefore,  on  his  own  showing,  Sir 
George  is  not  a  Unionist,  and  had  much  better  drop  the  title. 
The  obtaining  of  votes  under  false  pretences  of  this  particular 
kind  has  not  perhaps  been  considered  and  forbidden  by  any 
Corrupt  Practices  Act ;  but  it  is  rather  an  ugly  thing,  neverthe- 
less, and  a  thing  to  which,  but  for  the  scales  imposed  upon  his 
eyes  by  devotion  to  "  our  own  party,"  Sir  George  would,  we 
should  think,  be  one  of  the  last  men  to  condescend. 

Then,  too,  there  is  Mr.  Morley,  as  honourable  a  man  as  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  but  a  Gladstonian  (in  the  present  sense  of  that 
word)  of  older  standing,  aud  therefore  "  further  gone  "  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Sir  George,  looking  steadfastly  on  "  our  own 
party,"  has  perhaps  convinced  himself,  as  men  often  do,  that  he  is 
the  Liberal  Unionist  party,  just  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  Liberal 
party,  and  that  he  may  speak  for  it,  having  duly  banished  curs 
like  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  seventy  or 
eighty  members  and  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  votera 
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or  so  who  Lave  banished  him.  But  Mr.  Morley  is  in  no  such 
position,  and  when  Mr.  Morley  fulfils  his  threat  of  quoting  Mr. 
Smith's  words  about  u  wise  counsel,"'  he  is  doing  a  very  awkward 
thin.'  indeed.  Mr.  Morley  is  a  man  of  letters — Did  he  ever  (in- 
deed, we  think  we  have  reminded  him  of  it  before  on  another  occa- 
sion) hear  of  the  young  gentleman  who  "  blamed  and  protested,  but 
joined  in  the  plan"'?  He  gave  wise  counsels,  did  that  youngster  more 
sedate  than  the  llarcourts  and  the  Lahoucheres  of  his  school.  He, 
too,  was  answered  by  the  Conybeares  and  the  Tanners  of  that 
seminary  with  derision  and  threats;  and  he,  too,  "  joined  in  the 
plan'' — the  plan  of  Opposition  Campaign.  But  it  is  not  recorded 
that,  after  the  publication  of  his  proceedings,  Tom  went  about 
saying  "  Mr.  Cowper,  the  poet,  acknowledges  that  I  protested  ;  he 
does,"  and,  so  far,  we  fear  the  morality  of  Mr.  Thomas  Anonymus 
was  superior  to  the  morality  of  Mr.  John  Morley.  But,  then, 
Tom  was  not  lookiug  at  "  our  own  party  " — indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  young  man  of  great  detachment  from  such  vanities. 
In  Mr.  Morley 's  case  the  charms  of  "our  own  party"  must  be 
great  indeed  to  blind  him  to  the  very  odd  character  of  his 
proceedings. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  "  our  own  party  "  seems 
to  have  arrested  Mr.  Morley 's  pretty  keen  vision  to  the  ex- 
clusion therefrom  of  all  other  objects.  lie  says  that  his  own 
position  and  that  of  his  friends  means  no  capitulation,  no 
surrender  to  Irish  members,  but  that  "  we  are  to  pay  the  same 
attention  to  Irish  members  in  such  a  matter  as  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  country  and  the  details  of  that  govern- 
ment as  we  pay  to  Scotch  members  and  the  details  of  Scotch 
government."  Now  we  know,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Morley  (if  he 
chooses  to  take  yet  further  lessons  in  Gladstonese)  may  say,  "  Oh  ! 
I  was  not  speaking  about  the  granting  of  Home  Rule,  but  about 
the  kind  of  Home  Rule  to  be  granted."  But  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that  nine-tenths  of  his  hearers,  thatnineteen-twentieths  of  his 
readers,  will  not  take  him  in  that  restricted,  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
nearly  meaningless  sense  ;  but  will  understand  him  to  be  saying 
that  we  are  in  the  matter  of  Home  Rule  refusing  to  Ireland  what 
we  have  granted  to  Scotland.  And  Mr.  Morley  himself  will  grant 
that  a  more  enormous  falsehood  than  the  statement  that  we  are 
refusing  in  re  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  what  we  have  granted  to 
Scotland  never  crossed  the  lips  of  political  mendacity.  Yet  Mr. 
Morley,  keeping  his  eye  on  "  our  own  party  "  only,  and  forgetting 
everything  else,  has  gone  so  close  to  the  suggestion  of  this  par- 
ticular falsity  that  we  dare  say  it  would  be  a  rare  thing  to  tind 
any  one  who  read  his  speech  and  did  not  think  that  he  had 
gone  nearer  than  near,  that  he  had  gone  into  it.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  is  not  responsible  if  people  will 
not  read  him  carefully.  But  it  is  his  business  not  to  scatter 
ambiguous  voices  to  catch  votes,  and  the.  voice  here  scattered 
was  almost  more  (or  less)  than  ambiguous. 

But  that  is  the  result  of  looking  only  at  "  our  own  party  "  and 
the  blessed  mean3  to  the  blessed  end  of  putting  "  our  own  party  " 
back  in  Downing  Street.  When  Mr.  Gilbert  is  hard  up  for  a  new 
version  of  his  favourite  motif,  perhaps  he  may  think  of  showing 
us  an  honourable  and  conscientious  politician  compelled  by  his 
allegiance  to  "  our  own  party  ™  to  utter  tremendous  taradiddles,  and 
to  condescend  to  the  dirtiest  tricks,  conscious  of  what  he  does,  and 
yet  unable  to  help  doing  it.  Yet  he  could  hardly  succeed ;  for 
nothing  stranger  even  in  his  fiction  could  be  shown  than  the  hard 
facts  of  Mr.  Morley 's  quotations  and  arguments,  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  letters,  and  of  the  eulogies  of  those  persons  who 
quote  Sir  George,  even  after  he  has  deserted  to  their  own  Sepa- 
ratist side,  as  a  Unionist  authority. 


SCULPTURE  IN  1 887. 

WE  have  already  said  that  the  show  of  sculpture  at  the  Royai 
Academy  this  year  is  not  very  striking.  It  is  not  bad  in 
quality,  but  the  quantity  is  small,  and  the  specimens  are  un- 
ambitious. The  general  character  of  the  works  here  and  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  looked  at  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  is 
satisfactory,  as  showing  that  the  new  modelling  is  sustained  by 
those  who  had  already  adopted  it,  and  has  pushed  the  old  bad 
style  still  further  into  the  background.  But  there  is  not  one  of 
the  leading  sculptors,  except  Mr.  Ford,  who  is  represented  this 
year  by  an  ideal  work  which  is  at  once  new  to  the  public  and  very- 
noticeable  in  character.  The  persistent  neglect  of  sculpture  by  the 
English  amateur,  a  neglect  to  which  we  have  often  drawn  atten- 
tion as  disastrous  in  its  results,  is  no  doubt  in  some  degree  to 
blame  for  the  apparent  languor  of  the  sculptors.  On  the  other 
hand,  sculpture  notoriously  has  its  oil-years,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  It  suflices  to  add  that  Mr.  Woolner  is  not  represented,  and 
that  neither  Mr.  Thomycroft,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  nor  Mr. 
Brock  exhibits  anything  of  an  imaginative  character. 

The  statuo  of  the  year  is  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  "Peace"  (1944), 
which  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  the  lecture-room.  This 
figure,  although  called  a  "  statuette  "  in  the  catalogue,  is  a  life- 
sized  figure  of  a  girl  about  thirteen,  entirely  nude,  trampling  a 
cuirass  under  her  feet,  and  waving  in  the  air  a  broad  and  feathery 
palm-leaf.  The  time  has  passed  when  it  was  desirable  in  any  way 
to  nurse  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford.  He  has  completely 
won  the  respectful  attention  of  the  artistic  world,  and  we  may 
allow  ourselves  to  speak  of  his  work  with  more  freedom  than  if  he 
were  still  on  his  probation.    Mr.  Ford  is  now  one  of  the  four  or 


five  leading  English  sculptors  of  the  day ;  in  technical  ability,  in 
science  as  a  modeller,  he  stands,  in  our  opinion,  second  to  none. 
But  he  has  still  much  to  learn,  or  rather  to  unlearn,  in  respect  of 
style.  This  figure  of  his,  very  beautiful  as  we  confess  it  to  be  in 
composition — especially  from  the  right  side — delicate  in  line, 
learnedly  aud  elegantly  posed,  is  yet  wanting  in  the  highest  element 
of  all  such  work — distinction.  The  feet  and  ankles  of  this 
"  Peace  "  are  so  thick  and  clumsy  as  to  be  positively  grotesque ; 
and  the  face,  beautifully  executed,  is  just  the  stupid,  vacant  face 
of  the  professional  sitter.  Mr.  Ford  will  doubtless  tell  us  that 
be  saw  these  characteristics  in  his  model.  That  may  be,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  us  from  saying,  u  Let  them  be  changed  " ;  and, 
that  Mr.  Ford  may  not  misinterpret  our  strictures  as  in  any  way 
impeaching  his  technical  skill,  we  will  add  that  there  is  nothing 
we  advance  against  his  "  Peace "  that  we  would  not  advance- 
with  equal,  or  greater,  force  against  the  famous  "  Diane "  of 
M.  Falguiere.  If  the  sculptors,  in  a  false  pursuit  of  realism, 
persist  in  refusing  to  select  their  types  or  inform  their  creation 
with  imaginative  nobility,  we  shall  beg  them  to  supply  us  with 
simple  casts  from  the  living  model.  The  very  business  of  art  is 
to  select  and  to  illuminate ;  and  while  we  welcome,  and  indeed 
demand,  the  closest  first-hand  study  of  nature  from  the  sculptors, 
we  beg  them  to  remember  that  we  shall  soon  grow  tired  of  their 
mere  sleight  of  hand  if  they  never  appeal  to  the  heart  or  to  the 
imagination. 

No  other  ideal  work  in  the  round  demands,  or  will  attract,  so 
much  attention  as  Mr.  Ford's  statue.  Mr.  Armstead's  "  Ladas  " 
(1946),  a  Spartan  runner  dying  as  he  touches  the  goal,  is  learned, 
but  not  beautiful.  In  avoiding  the  Chautreyan  smoothness,  Mr. 
Armstead  has  proceeded  to  the  other  extreme,  and  has  modelled 
his  youth  without  a  skin.  It  strikes  us  that  this  figure  would  be 
interesting  as  a  bronze  statuette,  but  has  not  sufficient  beauty  for 
a  white  statue  of  heroic  size.  We  have  already  (when  it  was- 
exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  in  plaster)  praised  Mr.  Roscoe 
Mullius's  little  group  of  "Conquerors"  (1818),  two  naked 
boys  playing  with  walnut-shells.  This  charming  work  is  at 
the  present  Royal  Academy  in  bronze,  its  surface  somewhat  con- 
cealed by  a  not  very  successful  bright  green  patina.  Mr.  George 
Lawson's  statue  of '' Summer  "  (1809),  a  young  man  extended  in 
drowsy  lassitude,  has  also  been  seen  before  ;  but,  if  our  memory  is 
not  at  fault,  Mr.  Lawson  has  considerably  increased  the  value  of 
this  figure  by  heightening  the  finish  before  casting  it  in  bronze. 
It  is  now  a  very  pleasing  work.  Mr.  T.  Nelson  MacLean  ex- 
hibits a  marble  statue  of  "  Tragedy"  (1908)  ;  this  composition  is 
familiar  to  us  in  a  small  statuette  of  this  sculptor.  The  long  per- 
pendicular lines  are  agreeable,  but  the  larger  figure  has,  we  must 
confess,  some  air  of  poverty  which  was  not  present  in  the  grace- 
ful smaller  original.  From  the  work  of  less-known  men  we  may 
select  for  special  mention  Mr.  H.  C.  Christie's  "An  Ancient 
Trick"  (1782),  a  rather  pretty  group  of  a  dog  and  a  lady,  Mr. 
Frederick  Pomeroy's  "  Giotto  "  (1828),  a  somewhat  affected  but 
extremely  clever  statuette  of  a  shepherd-boy  scribbling  on  a  stone; 
Mr.  G.  G.  Frampton's  odd  figure  of  a  garlanded  boy,  "  The 
Songster"  (1837),  singing  from  a  scroll  of  music  which  he  holds 
down  at  full  arm's  length,  a  fantastic  little  work  in  the  spirit  of 
late  Italian  Renaissance ;  Mr.  Edith  Gwyn  Jeffreys's  "  Dawn " 
(1847),  a  graceful  girlish  creature,  framed  in  an  arch  of  flying 
drapery,  and  trampling  on  miscellaneous  cherubim ;  and,  finally,. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Fox's  bronze  "  Washed  Ashore"  (1861).  At  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins  has  a  very  pretty  little- 
marble  group,  "  Morn,  wak'd  by  the  circling  hours  "  (376),  some- 
what cramped,  however,  in  design.  Animal  sculpture  is  little 
understood  in  England;  but  Mr.  Boehm's  massive  "Bull  and 
Herdsman"  (1798)  is  a  group  which  deserves  respectful  examina- 
tion, though  the  theme  appears  to  us  more  fitted  for  bronze  than 
marble.  Mr.  Brock's  equestrian  statuette  of  "Sir  Jervoise 
Jervoise"  (1938)  struggles  rather  unsuccessfully  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  top-hat. 

In  iconic  sculpture  of  the  larger  kind  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft's 
quarter-sized  model  of  the  memorial  statue  for  Trafalgar  Square 
easily  takes  the  first  place.  This  "General  Gordon"  (1903) 
stands  erect,  in  undress  uniform,  with  the  left  foot  raised  on  a 
broken  cannon,  his  Bible  in  the  right  hand,  a  cane  under  the  left 
arm.  The  conception  is  singularly  noble,  and,  though  the  figure 
stands  so  high  upon  its  pedestal  that  we  cannot  very  closely 
examine  it,  the  face  of  Gordon  appears  to  be  admirable  in 
its  visionary  expression.  No  one  excels  Mr.  Armstead  in  the 
treatment  of  memorial  effigies,  and  he  has  been  particularly 
dignified  in  his  recumbent  statue  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandatf 
(I943)>  wh°  lies  with  folded  hands  and  open,  dreaming  eyes, 
as  if  already  "  gazing  up  'mid  the  dim  pillars  high "  of  his 
cathedral.  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins's  statuette  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace 
(1896)  will  please  all  good  cricketers.  It  offers  what  is  perbaps 
the  first  example  of  the  use  of  pads  in  sculpture.  We  must 
remark,  however,  that  this  little  work  is  not  quite  so  carefully 
executed  as  we  expect  it  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Mullins. 
Mr.  Birch's  statuette  of  "  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  as  David 
Garrick  "  (1827)  is  particularly  graceful  and  accomplished.  There 
is  merit  in  Mr.  Pinker's  life-sized  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett 
(181 2),  destined  for  the  market-place  of  Salisbury.  There  is  no- 
merit,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  reverse,  in  Mr.  Williamson's  amazing 
statue  of  "  Sister  Dora  "  ( 1 784). 

The  bust  of  the  year  is  Mr.  Boehm's  Sir  Henry  Acland  (1839), 
a  marble  of  incomparable  spirit  and  vigour,  and  iu  the  artist's 
best  manner.  At  the  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Harry  Bates  exhibits  two 
bronze  beads,  a  boy  (382)  and  a  girl  (383),  the  latter  somewhat 
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meaainglesaly  called  "  Rhodopo."  Each  of  these  is  an  excellent 
performance,  The  Grosvenor  is  rich  in  line  bronze  busts— Mr. 
Ford's  Chief  Secretary  (4°9).  Mr.  Ilrowning's  head  of  his 
father  (394),  Mr.  Mullins's  of  Selwyn  Image,  Esq.  (377)  i  ra«l1 
Mr.  Boehm  sends  thither  a  fine  marble  head  of  Lisit  (368).  The 
inequality  of  Mr.  Boehm's  work  is  astonishing,  and  the  Grosvenor 
pre;  eats  us  with  some  lamentable  specimens  bearing  his  signature. 
At  the  Roval  Academy  the  Central  Hall  contains  two  marble 
busts  of  English  ladies  (1788,  1789)  by  the  eminent  French 
sculptor  M.  Antonin-Cartes,  admirable  alike  in  science  and  in  dis- 
tinction. Excellent  busts  in  the  Lecture-Room  are  those  by  Mr. 
Onslow  Ford  (1850),  Mr.  Brock's  Professor  Marshall  (1901))  ftnd 
a  rilled  head  by  Mr.  Gilbert  (1904). 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  works  in  rilievo.  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert  sends  to  the  Royal  Academy  a  very  interesting-  and  1  Hirer- 
like sketch,  as  he  calls  it,  though  it  seems  highly  finished,  for  tho 

Eanel  of  a  bronze  gate  (1819).  "  Atra  Cura  "  sits  behind  the 
orseman,  clasping  him  with  her  arms,  while  a  nude  Fortune 
dances  on  before  his  steed.  This  composition  is  full  of  fancy  and 
invention.  Mr.  Harry  Bates  is  not  quite  so  successful  as  usual 
this  year  with  his  three  panels  from  '•  The  Story  of  Psyche " 
(1854-56);  the  central  one  is  very  graceful,  but  reminds  us  too 
much  of  Flaxman.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  design  for  the 
Jubilee  Medallion  (1829)  has  some  of  his  happy  qualities,  but  is 
weak,  and  even  ludicrous,  in  parts.  At  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
we  must  not  overlook  Mr.  Thornycroft's  delicate  group  of 
"  Choristers"  (389),  which  figures  in' marble,  in  St.  Paul's,  as  the 
Goss  Memorial,  or  Mr.  Tinworth's  ingenious  terra-cotta  panel  of 
scenes  from  Exodus  (406).  A  small  medallion  portrait  of  Sir 
Arthur  Clay  (41 1),  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  may  easily  escape  notice, 
but  deserves  very  high,  commendation. 


THE  MAY  TERM  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

SOME  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Robert  Rede's  annual 
lecture,  a  distinguished  man  of  science  chose  for  his  subject 
"The  Dissipation  of  Energy."    A  wag  suggested  that  a  more 
appropriate  title  would  have  been  "  The  Energy  of  Dissipation," 
for  nothing  else  seemed  to  be  thought  of  at  Cambridge  during  the 
whole  of  the  merry  month  of  May.    At  that  now  distant  period 
various  efforts  used  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  amusement,  and  we  believe  that  an  energetic  Vice- 
Chancellor  once  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  a  certain  dramatic  per- 
formance.   But  men  of  that  temper  were  rare  ;  and,  as  the  office 
is  an  annual  one,  a  Cato  could  not  always  be  found  to  fill  it.  Nor, 
it  was  felt,  could  the  amusements  be  wholly  suppressed.    But  they 
■might,  it  was  thought,  be  confined  within  reasonable  limits.  So 
an  ingenious  device  was  hit  upon.    It  was  arranged  that  the  im- 
portant Tripos  examinations  should  commence  at  the  end  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June.    This  ensured  hard  work  for  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  term ;  and  while  the  examiners  were  looking 
•  over  the  papers,  and  preparing  the  class-lists,  it  mattered  little 
what  the  rest  of  the  community  might,  be  doing.    The  result 
was  evident.    When  authorities  proclaim  a  revel,  it  would  be 
disloyal  not  to  celebrate  it.     "  Sobriety,  cease  to  be  sober  ; 
Cease,  labour,  to  dig  and  to  delve,"  becomes,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  universal  motto,  and  the  tide  of  amusement,  un- 
checked and  uncheckable,  rolls  over  the  University.    This  year 
it  was  expected  that  the  all-pervading   Jubilee  would  keep 
visitors  at  home,  and  the  townspeople  began  to  grumble  as 
loud  as  distressed  agriculturists  in  anticipation  of  the  loss  of 
their  annual  harvest.     But  their  groans  soon  ceased.  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  young  Hopeful  kneel  down  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  rise  up  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  proved  a  more  potent 
attraction  than  the  obligations  of  the  Jubilee,  and  no  greater 
crowd  has  ever  been  known  to  invade  the  University.  Besides, 
did  not  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  with  that  wise  solicitude  for 
everybody  and  everything  that  distinguishes,  or  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish, the  government  of  a  nursing  mother,  provide  a  special 
attraction  for  the  sightseer?    Who  could  resist  staring  at  five 
Indian  Princes,  one  Indian  Princess,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  a  real  live  Lord  Mayor,  in  all  the  glories  of  his  full  state,  coach 
and  all  ?    The  weather  began  it.    Three  months  of  grey  sky  and 
east  wind  were  suddenly  succeeded  by  radiant  sunshine ;  and, 
when  Sol  once  got  his  innings,  he  had  evidently  made  up  his 
mind  that  his  score  should  be  a  long  one.    He  went  in  to 
win,  and  he  won.    The  oldest  inhabitant  scratched  his  frosty 

?oll,  and  tried  in  vain  to  recollect  such  weather  for  a  May 
'erm.  Day  by  day  the  number  of  strangers  increased.  They 
appeared,  nobody_  knew  whence,  like  butterflies  out  of  their 
chrysalises,  and  in  very  nearly  as  brilliant  colours.  From 
morning  till  night,  and  far  into  the  night  sometimes,  the 
happy  crowd  thronged  the  grey  old  courts  and  brightened  the 
•dull  streets — undergraduates  in  flannels  and  many-coloured 
■"  blazers,"  with  their  sisters,  and  cousins,  and  aunts  in  all  the 
glories  of  spring  dresses.  Then  somebody  said,  "  Go  to— let  us 
protect  our  complexions  with  a  Japanese  umbrella."  The  idea 
-was  accepted  with  acclamation,  and  next  day  every  group  bore  at 
least  one  of  those  gaudy  devices.  Even  undergraduates  were  to 
be  seen  with  a  lawn-tennis  racket  in  one  hand,  and  a  gay  paper 
umbrella  in  the  other.  Academic  rules  and  academic  dress  were 
laid  aside  together  ;  or,  when  a  gown  was  absolutely  indispensable, 
it  was  hitched  over  a  "blazer" — an  original  combination  that 


would  hardly  havo  satisfied  a  Proctor.  But  Proctors,  oven  in  the 
Senate  House,  can  sometimes  bo  good-naturedlv  short-sighted, 
and  we  have  not  heard  that  tho  finances  of  tho  University  havo 
been  increased  by  an  unusual  amount  of  fines. 

Nowadays  wo  do  everything  by  system,  oven  May  Terra  gaieties, 
and  a  weekly  publication  entitled  T/ie  Cambridge  Review  1  « 
Journal  of  University  Life  and  Thought  is  so  obliging  as  to 
descend  from  the  lofty  heights  of  culture  which  are  its  usual 
home,  and  to  publish  a  calendar  of  "  May  Term  Arrangements." 
Let  us  take  a  single  day  at  random,  and  s-eo  what  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  amusement  of  the  intelligent  stranger.  For  Tuesday, 
June  14,  the  following  attractions  are  set  down  :  — 

Class  List  published  of  Mathematical  Tripos,  Part  IT. 

Sing's  :  Bridge  in  G  ;  Anthem,  "  Wash  1110  throughly  "  (S.  S.  Wesley). 

Trinity:  Nunc  dimittis  (Weekes).    Hymn  200. 

Organ'  Recital  in  Trim  Coll.  Chapel  at  3  p.m.  hy  Mr.  Cobb.  Eor  members 
of  the  University  and  their  friends  only. 

Boat-races  concluded,  First  and  Second  Divisions. 

Gonville  and  Cains  College  Musical  Society's  Concert. 

Queens'  College  Musical  Society's  Conceit. 

St.  Peter's  College  Ball. 

Trinity  Hall  Ball  in  the  Guildhall. 

Pastoral  Play,  As  You,  Like  It,  in  the  Fellows'  Garden,  King's  College, 
at  2  30. 

C.U.  Swimming  Club  Races  at  11  A.jr. 

A.D.C.  performance,  Our  Boys,  at  A. DC.  Theatre,  Park  Street. 
"The  Footlights"  Dramatic  Club  at  the  Theatre  Royal — Tom  Cobb  and 
The  Blind  Beggars. 

That,  we  submit,  is  something  like  a  programme  for  one  day, 
and  that  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one.  Not  a  minute  is  left 
unoccupied,  and  every  taste,  it  will  be  observed,  has  been  con- 
sulted. We  are  reminded  at  the  outset  of  what  we  might  other- 
wise have  forgotten — namely,  that  the  University  is  a  place  of 
study.  Next,  as  is  right  and  proper,  our  devotions  are  directed. 
For  the  remaining  hours,  those  who  care  for  athletics  can  see 
swimming-races  and  boat-races ;  musicians  can  go  first  to  an  organ 
recital,  and  then  choose  between  rival  college  concerts  ;  the  dramatic 
public  have  a  pastoral  play  (and  a  very  good  one  it  was)  in  the 
afternoon,  and  two  amateur  performances  in  the  evening ;  while 
the  night  is  provided  for  by  two  balls.  No  wonder  that,  after  such 
exertions,  repeated  day  after  day  for  a  week,  the  visitors  looked 
a  little  pale  and  exhausted  as  they  drove  sadly  to  the  railway- 
station  when  it  was  all  over. 

Let  us  not,  however,  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  May  term 
has  been  wholly  spent  in  prepariug  for  the  outburst  of  jollity  with 
which  it  ended.  Progress  has  been  made  with  several  serious 
questions,  though  we  must  admit  that  the  evidences  of  it  are 
hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  statutes  which  now  govern 
the  University  have  carefully  provided  that  the  academic  body 
should  not  move  too  fast ;  and  every  proposal  involving  expendi- 
ture is  now  considered  by  the  Council,  the  General  Board  of 
Studies,  and  the  Financial  Board,  before  it  is  discussed  by  the 
Senate.  "There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip"; 
and  it  not  seldom  happens  that  a  well-considered  measure — ■ 
the  result  of  some  weeks'  deliberation  on  the  part  of  a  syndi- 
cate— may  be  wrecked  before  it  can  reach  the  Senate,  if  only 
its  opponents  on  either  of  the  above-mentioned  Boards  be  suffi- 
ciently resolute.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  and 
we  need,  therefore,  only  allude  in  passing  to  the  excess  of  caution 
which  distinguishes  the  present  rulers  of  Cambridge  where  money 
is  concerned.  It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  mention  that  the 
Senate  has  decided  to  commence  the  new  buildincrs  for  the 
University  Library,  designed  by  Mr.  Pearson,  without  further 
delay ;  and  that  the  Botanic  Garden  Syndicate  has  been 
empowered  to  obtain  plans  for  a  new  range  of  plant-house3, 
provided  the  outlay  do  not  exceed  3,000?.  The  study  of  botany, 
in  the  widest  scientific  sense,  has  of  late  years  received  great  atten- 
tion at  Cambridge.  There  is  an  excellent  stall'  of  teachers,  and 
the  number  of  students  is  far  larger  than  can  be  properly  in- 
structed in  the  present  small  and  inconvenient  class-rooms.  The 
scheme  for  new  plant-houses  will  include  a  small  laboratory  for 
research,  by  which  means  the  garden  will  be  brought  into  closer 
relations  than  heretofore  with  the  teaching  of  the  science.  Be- 
sides this,  a  separate  scheme  provides  for  an  additional  class- 
room in  connexion  with  the  Botanical  Department  at  the  New 
Museums. 

We  mentioned  in  a  former  article  that  the  position  of  the 
Sedgwick  Memorial  Museum  had  become  a  subject  of  controversy. 
Since  then,  after  a  long  debate  in  the  Arts  School,  the  Senate  has 
empowered  the  Vice-Chancellor,  by  a  majority  of  nine  in  a  large 
house  (the  numbers  were  80  to  71)  to  enter  into  negotiations  with. 
Downing  College  with  the  view  of  securing  a  site  for  the  Museum 
at  what  is  called  the  northern  extremity  of  their  grounds.  Such  a 
site  is  not  only  inconvenient — for  its  frontage  is  so  narrow  that 
any  building  erected  upon  it  would  present  only  a  gable  end  to  tho 
street — but,  as  we  pointed  out  before,  it  is  remote  from  the  other 
Museums  with  which  the  Museum  of  Geology  ought  naturally  to 
communicate.  Moreover,  it  is  whispered  that  the  price  to  be 
asked  for  the  half-acre  required  will  probably  exceed  5,coo/.  If 
this  be  the  case,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  scheme  has 
received  its  coup  de  grace. 

Opposition  to  the  taxation  of  the  colleges  is  growing  apace. 
Meetings  of  Heads  and  Bursars  have  been  held  and  resolutions 
framed  which,  if  unanimity  can  only  be  attained,  will  in  due  time 
bo  submitted  in  the  proper  quarter.  The  gist  of  the  proposal  is 
that  after  1S90,  when  the  maximum  of  the  contribution  will  not 
exceed  18,000/.,  it  shall  remain  at  that  maximum  for  ten  years. 
The  Term  has  concluded  with  a  great  sensation.    In  both  tha 
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Classical  Tripos  and  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos 
n  lady  has  been  victorious  over  all  her  male  competitors.  We 
have  spoken  ou  this  subject  elsewhere,  and  only  allude  to  it  again 
for  the  sake  of  correcting  a  misconception  on  the  subject  of  the 
former  class-list  into  which  several  of  our  contemporaries  have 
fallen.  The  Regulations  for  the  Classical  Tripos  contain  the 
following  clause : — 

That  the  name*  of  those  persons  who  pass  the  examination  with  credit 
shall  be  placed  in  three  classes,  eacli  class  to  consist  of  one  or  more 
divisions.  Kacti  division  shall  contain  one  or  more  names,  and,  when  more 
names  than  one  are  so  contained,  they  sliall  be  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

The  framers  of  this  regulation  evidently  regarded  the  divisions 
of  each  class  as  brackets,  in  which  those  candidates  whose  marks 
are  nearly  equal  were  to  be  grouped.  The  present  examiners 
forgot  that  the  list  of  men  is  wholly  independent  of  the  list  of 
women.  They  printed  them  separately, it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  while  they  were  drawing  up  the  list  of  men  they  were  think- 
ing of  Miss  Ramsay's  marks,  and  framed  it  as  though  they  could 
•write  her  name  in  the  first  division  of  the  first  class.  In  other 
words,  the  second  division  of  the  class-list  for  men  is  really  the 
first. 


CARDINAL  MANNING  OX  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 
WITH  ROME. 

WE  had  occasion  last  week  to  notice  how  Cardinal  Manning, 
like  the  Hebrew  Prophet  of  old,  thought  he  did  well  to  be 
angry,  and  indeed  that  he  was  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty  in  his  re- 
sentment, not  at  the  growth  of  a  gourd,  but  at  the  publication  of  a 
telegram  which,  as  he  pointed  out  with  indignant  emphasis,  had 
already  been  contradicted  on  the  subsequent  afternoon.  "We  need 
not  return  to  his  letter  now  further  than  to  remind  ourselves  that, 
whatever  else  it  affirmed  or  denied,  it  very  distinctly,  and  no  doubt 
quite  sincerely,  asserted  his  entire  sympathy  with  Archbishop 
Walsh.  On  thatmatter  some  further  light  is  thrown  by  a  later  Roman 
telegram  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday  last,  which  may  not  impro- 
bably kindle  his  Eminence's  wrath  once  more  to  fever  heat.  That 
it  is  in  all  respects  strictly  accurate  we  cannot  indeed,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear,  ourselves  all'ect  to  believe,  but  that  it  contains  a 
great  deal  of  truth  there  can  be  little  doubt.  One  point,  not 
touching  the  Cardinal,  is  worth  noting  for  its  own  sake.  The 
writer  reports  that,  alter  a  careful  examination  of  Italian  journals, 
he  has  found  but  one  which  favours  the  Home  Rule  cause,  the 
exception  being  precisely  of  that  kind  which  is  taken  to  prove  the 
rule.  It  is  the  Moniteur  de  Rome,  a  French  Catholic  organ 
bitterly  Anglophobist,  but  not  representing  the  Vatican.  From 
Mr.  Gladstone's  consent  of  the  "  civilized  world  "  therefore  must 
at  all  events  be  deducted  for  one  the  verdict  of  Italy.  On  this 
point  the  limes'  Correspondent  can  hardly  fail  to  be  well  informed. 
There  are  two  other  points  on  which  his  statements  are  more 
open  to  criticism.  When  he  suggests  that  the  combined  influence 
of  Cardinal  Manning  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Pope's  ultimate  decision  to  sanction  Dr.  Walsh's  election  to  the  See 
of  Dublin,  to  which  he  was  himself  known  to  be  strongly  opposed, 
this  cannot  be  correct  so  far  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  concerned.  He 
had  not  as  yet  "  found  salvation  "  with  the  Parnellites,  and  the 
unsuspicious  testimony  of  Archbishop  Walsh's  own  collected 
Addresses  confirms,  what  indeed  was  well  known  before,  that  Sir 
George  Errington  was  directed  to  use  all  his  influence  at  Rome 
against  the  appointment.  The  Pope  had  plainly  enough  indi- 
cated his  own  intentions  by  telegraphing  back  Archbishop  (now 
Cardinal)  Moran  from  Sydney  in  order  to  translate  him  to 
Dublin.  But  it  is  of  course  very  likely  that  the  pressure  brought 
to  h-ar  on  his  Holiness  by  the  Irish  bishops  was  backed  by 
Cardinal  Manning,  though  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  his  Emi- 
nence shares  wbat  is  presumably  their  desire  to  see  "  the 
ultimate  severance  of  Ireland  from  the  English  Crown" — for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  he  must  be  well  aware  how  seri- 
ously the  influence  of  his  Church  in  England  would  be  weakened 
by  such  a  national  isolation.  But  that  lie  has  thrown  his  weight 
at  the  Vatican  into  the  Separatist  scale,  and  not  on  the  side  of 
peace  and  conciliation,  is  nnlbrtunately  plain  enough,  even  from 
liia  own  not  very  felicitous  form  of  disclaimer,  though  he  may  not 
realize  as  fully  as  his  archiepiscopal  brother  of  Dublin  all  that 
separation  means.  Nor  do  we  at  all  question  the  correspondent's 
assertion  that  there  is  a  class  of  Irish  ecclesiastics  who  wish  to 
make  the  entire  Catholic  world  the  ally  of  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment, though  we  do  not  think  they  are  at  all  likely  to  succeed. 
What  indeed  Catholicism  has  to  gain  in  the  long  run  from  Mr. 
Parnell's  triumph  few  but  Irish  ecclesiastics  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand ;  whether,  even  in  Ireland  and  for  the  moment,  it  would 
gain  anything  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  That  neither 
Cardinal  Manning  nor  Archbishop  Walsh  has  made  any  open 
remonstrances  at  Rome  against  Mgr.  Persico's  mission  we  can 
readily  believe,  though  some  unexplained  hitch  evidently  did 
occur  in  the  arrangements;  the  mission  professes  to  be  one  of 
inquiry  only,  and  to  protest  beforehand  against  inquiry  would 
look  too  like  a  confession  of  guilt.  Nevertheless  it  is  affirmed  by 
those  who  ought  to  know  that  Dr.  Walsh  is  extremely  annoyed 
at  a  special  delegate  being  seat.  It  is  avowedly  his  opinion  and 
the  Cardinal's  that  the  Irish  bishops  are  the  natural  and  the  only 
proper  channels  of  information  for  the  Vatican  on  Irish  alliiirs, 
•whether  civil  or  religious. 


That  is  clearly  not  the  view  of  Leo  XIII.,  whose  aim  it 
has  always  been,  as  the  Times'  Correspondent  rightly  reminds 
us,  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  conciliate  political  and  national  antagonisms,  and  who 
therefore  feels  no  sympathy  with  a  movement  tending  neces- 
sarily to  aggravate  them,  if  not  to  precipitate  a  civil  war. 
Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  an  obvious  limit  to  the  popular 
dictum  that  "  priests  should  not  meddle  with  politics,"  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  that  politics  should  be  banished 
from  the  pulpit.  It  is  certainly  uudesirable  as  a  rule  that 
party  politics  should  be  handled  ex  cathedra  by  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  however  decided  may  be  their  own  personal 
convictions,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  though  the  rule  is 
habitually  broken  by  a  large  section  of  Nonconformist  preachers. 
But  there  are  broad  moral  questions  which  underlie — and  ought 
to  override — all  distinctions  of  political  party,  and  which  may 
sometimes  be  at  issue  in  a  particular  political  contest.  No  one 
would  deny  e.g.  that  the  clergy,  as  such,  have  a  right  to  speak 
out  on  questions  affecting  the  marriage  law,  or  the  social  and 
moral  welfare  of  whole  classes  of  the  community — such,  for 
example,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  used  to  interest  himself  about — 
and  many  will  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  speak  out  on 
questions  directly  concerning  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the 
empire.  Still  less  can  it  be  questioned  that  they  are  not  only- 
authorized  but  bound  to  make  their  voices  heard  when  the 
elementary  principles  of  morality  are  at  stake,  whether  the 
occasion  be  or  be  not  a  political  one.  When  the  late  Mr. 
Pye  Smyth,  himself  an  Irish  Home  Ruler,  at  least  in  Mr. 
Butt's  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  devout  Catholic,  declared 
that  "  the  Catholic  Church  had  failed  in  Ireland  as  a  teachar 
of  morality,"  he  meant  that,  whatever  might  b9  thought  of 
the  policy  of  Home  Rule,  the  methods  by  which  it  was  being 
promoted,  with  the  connivance  or  direct  encouragement  of  the 
clergy,  were  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  plain  precepts  of  the 
decalogue.  And  what  he  said  too  truly  some  years  ago  is 
unfortunately  in  every  way  truer  now.  It  would  indeed  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  as 
represented  by  the  majority  of  its  bishops  and  clergy,  has  not 
simply  failed  as  a  teacher  of  morality,  but  become  an  active  pro- 
pagandist of  teaching  which  is  absolutely  immoral.  To  maintain 
that  in  such  a  case  the  Pope  has  no  right  or  no  obligation  to 
interfere  with  the  political  action  of  those  under  his  spiritual 
headship,  even  when  priests  or  bishops,  is  no  less  absurd  than  to- 
maintain  that  Christian  preachers  should  cease  to  denounce  theft 
or  murder  when  those  crimes  happened  in  particular  times  or 
places  to  be  mixed  up  with  some  political  or  quasi-political 
movement,  as  was  once  the  case  with  Trades-Unionism.  Such, 
we  may  be  assured,  is  not  Leo  XIII. 's  conception  of  the  duties  of 
his  high  position. 

But  meanwhile  fuller  light  is  thrown  on  Cardinal  Manning's 
estimate  of  the  existing  situation  by  the  appearance  in  the 
Germania,  a  German  Catholic  organ,  of  a  memorandum  drawn  up- 
by  him  on  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
England  and  the  Holy  See,  which  was  last  week  reprinted  in  the 
Tablet.  We  assume  the  document  to  be  a  genuine  one,  as  well 
from  its  appearance  in  the  Germania  and  the  Tablet  as  from  the 
strong  internal  evidence  of  style.  His  Eminence  of  course  insists- 
that  the  disadvantages  would  greatly  outweigh  the  advantages  of 
restoring  diplomatic  relations,  and  his  reasons  for  that  contention, 
are  very  significant.  He  begins  by  observing  that,  "  considering 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  English  Government,  no  emissary  of 
ours  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  complete  representative  of  either 
England  or  Ireland,"  but  only  of  the  political  party  in  power  at 
the  time.  To  which  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  first  that  the  objection 
would  hold  good,  valeat  quantum,  against  diplomatic  relations 
with  any  foreign  Power,  and  secondly  that  it  does  not  hold  good 
because,  whatever  differences  of  view  may  exist  between  suc- 
cessive Governments  on  questions  of  foreign  policy,  there  is 
always  sufficient  solidarity  of  action  to  supply  a  practical  basis 
of  representation.  And  most  conspicuously  is  this  true  in  re- 
gard to  our  Irish  policy,  to  which  the  Cardinal  is  chiefly  refer- 
ring. He  argues  that  "  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Holy 
See  to  trust  to  the  representations  of  any  single  personage 
— i.e.  the  representative  of  any  "  actual  Government  " — and 
that  its  proper  informants  are  "  the  28  bishops  of  that  country, 
who  must  know  better  than  anybody  else  the  religious,  moral, 
and  political  circumstances."  They  cannot  anyhow  know  beat 
the  view  which  the  English  Government  and  English  public 
opinion  take  of  these  circumstances,  and  the  Cardinal  must  be 
well  aware  that  at  any  period,  up  to  the  last  two  years,  the 
same  general  view  of  the  matter  would  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  Holy  See  by  a  representative  of  the  English  Government, 
whichever  party  happened  to  be  in  office.  At  this  moment,  put- 
ting out  of  sight  the  very  "  peculiar  [and,  we  may  hope,  tem- 

Eorary]  character  and  position  "  of  that  section  of  Liberals  led 
y  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  representative  of  either  party  would  have 
much  the  same  tale  to  tell,  and  it  would  in  either  case  be  a  very  diffe- 
rent one  from  the  tale  of  "  the  28  Irish  bishops  "  or  of  most  of 
them.  And  even  supposing  for  argument's  sake  that  the  episcopal 
version  of  the  story  were  the  true  one,  it  is  surely  of  some  im- 
portance that  the  Pope  should  hear  the  other  also,  waiving  the 
furt  her  but  not  wholly  immaterial  consideration — which  the  Cardinal 
studiously  ignores— that  in  the  present  instance  the  conduct 
and  judgment  of  these  same  28  bishops  is  one  of  the  main 
points  in  dispute.  Cardinal  Manning's  objection  to  having  a 
nuncio  resident  in  London  refers  not  to  Ireland  but  England,  and 
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is  based  on  directly  opposite  grounds  to  those  be  had  just  urged 
against  our  sending  a  representative  to  the  Vatican.  His  objection 
there  wa9,  that  Ireland  is  a  Catholic  country,  and  the  28  bishops 
know  all  about  it,  and  can  give  the  Pope  all  requisite  in- 
formation without  the  meddlesome  aid  of  any  civil  emissary,  and 
bis  objection  here  is,  that  England  is  a  Protestant  country,  and 
therefore  a  nuncio,  whose  presence  in  a  Catholic  country  "  is  in 
every  way  honourable  and  beneficial,"  would  be  quite  out  of  place. 
1 1  ideod  his  presence  might  prove  dangerous,  lor  the  Government 
might  endeavour  through  him  to  gain  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
■of  Catholic  bishops  as  it  did  "  even  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,"  and  any  such  concession  would  be  "  ruinous  for  the 
•Catholic  Church  in  England,''  or,  we  presume,  in  Ireland.  Why, 
is  not  explained.  The  Cardinal  does  not  add,  what  can  hardly 
have  been  absent  from  his  thoughts,  that  the  presence  of  a  nuncio 
in  England  would  ^ive  to  the  Catholic  laity — who  are  known  to 
desire  it  and  have  indeed  sounded  the  Government  on  the  subject 
— an  opportunity  of  making  their  views  and  wishes  on  various 
questions  of  the  day,  such  as  University  education  and  the  like, 
understood  at  Home  independently  of  the  local  hierarchy.  As  it 
is,  the  Pope  is  exclusively  dependent  for  information  on  his  four- 
teen English  as  on  his  28  Irish  bishops,  which  practically  means 
that  he  is  dependent  on  Cardinal  Manning.  Of  the  millions 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  British  Colonies  and  their  bishops  the 
memorandum  takes  no  note.  We  content  ourselves  here  with 
pointing  out  that  of  the  913  episcopal  Sees  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Rome  no  less  than  142  are  in  the  British  Empire,  and  hence, 
in  the  absence  of  regular  diplomatic  relations,  special  negotiations 
have  from  time  to  time  to  be  carried  on  between  the  British  and 
Papal  Governments.  Mgr.  Pei'9ico,  for  instance,  who  is  now  in 
Ireland,  was  about  thirty  years  ago  placed  in  communication  with 
the  English  Government  about  the  affairs  of  the  Papal  hierarchy 
in  British  India.  The  Cardinal's  ideal,  for  England  and  Ireland, 
of  a  total  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  orders  may 
look  plausible  on  paper,  but  is  unworkable  in  the  world  of  fact. 


MODERN  SOCIETY. 

WE  cannot  fail,  if  we  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  subject,  to 
be  struck  with  the  analogy  between  our  great  Empire  and 
that  of  ancient  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time,  without  being 
pessimists,  to  feel  that  there  is  grave  cause  for  anxiety  lest  we 
should  share  the  same  fate  and  crumble  away  to  nothingness,  and 
become  a  mere  name  and  a  page,  though  a  large  and  important  one, 
in  history.  It  seems  as  if  we  are  destined,  as  the  Romans  were,  on 
reaching  the  zenith  of  our  fame  and  prosperity,  to  relapse  into  a 
state  of  apathy,  indifference,  and  luxury,  and  to  commit  that  most 
fatal  error  of  living  on  the  reputation  we  have  gained  and  the 
-successes  we  have  achieved  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  most  obstacles  have  been  overcome, 
and  when  the  struggle  for  existence  and  for  greatness  has  been 
triumphantly  concluded,  nations  are  apt  to  give  way  to  a  longing 
for  rest,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  luxury. 
There  are  several  great  influences  that  rule  the  destiny  of  nations, 
such  as  politics  and  commerce,  but  there  is  another  that  has  an 
influence,  and  a  strong  iufluence,  and  that  is  the  social  condition 
■of  a  people ;  the  fountain-head  and  mainspring  of  which  in  this 
country  is  London  society,  which  rightly  assumes  to  itself  the 
responsible  position  of  setting  the  example  to  the  rest  of  this  great 
Empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  wealthiest,  richest,  and  best  born  in 
the  land,  who  gradually  get  drawn  and  congregate  thither  just  as  a 
log  of  wood  is  whirledroundand  round  to  the  vortex  of  the  maelstrom 
where  in  many  cases,  as  in  London  society,  it  is  lost.  Many  may 
cavil  at  the  idea  that  society  is  largely  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  a  people,  but  the  two  great  examples  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  French  Monarchy  should  silence  these  and  induce  them  to 
seriously  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject.  Let  us  put  politics 
and  commerce  aside  for  the  time,  and  try  to  trace  out  the  analogy 
between  us  and  the  people  of  ancient  Rome  in  our  social  con- 
ditions, and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  comparison  will  lead 
us  to  take  warning  and  to  feel  considerable  disquietude  lest  we 
should  be  but  too  surely  following  in  their  footsteps  and  in  those 
ot  the  French  Monarchy,  in  both  of  which  cases,  the  rottenness  of 
society  at  the  core  was  but  the  premonitory  symptom  of  the  down- 
fall of  a  great  empire  and  an  ancient  monarchy.  The  deterioration 
ot  society  is  but  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  and  there  are  many 
causes  that  tend  towards  this,  among  which  are  its  immense 
and  rapid  growth  and  the  bowing  down  to  and  worshipping  of 
mammon,  while  another  is  the  great  depression  in  agriculture  which 
drives  many  to  London,  who  would  otherwise  be  spending  much 
of  their  time  in  healthy  country  pursuits,  but  who,  owing  to  the 
depressed  state  of  agriculture,  are  unable  to  live  at  and  enjoy 
their  country  places,  and  being  compelled  to  let  them,  are  obliged 
to  take  up  their  head-quarters  in  town. 

That  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do  "  is 
never  more  amply  verified  than  in  the  case  of  young  men  thrown 
into  a  London  life,either  with  enough  to  live  comfortably  on  without 
work  or  with  a  sufficiency  with  the  assistance  of  a  certain  amount 
of  work  to  enjoy  themselves.  These  young  men  naturally  want 
to  amuse  themselves,  and  the  tendency  of  a  life  of  amusement  in 
town  is  generally  downwards,  which  is  neither  conducive  to 
health  or  morality,  and  society  of  the  present  day  is  by  no  means 
prone  to  show  its  disapproval  of  such  a  course,  should  the  actors 
in  it  be  some  of  the  fashionable  favourites.  If  the  delinquent,  even 
iu  the  more  public  form  of  a  hero  of  a  cause  c6lbbre,  be  well 


endowed  with  the  world's  poods,  his  Ba8C0  would  not  in  any  way 
militate  against  him;  he  would  lie  as  much  as  ever  sought  after  by 
the  mother  with  marriageable  daughters,  and  great  triumph 
would  be  displayed  if  he  were  successfully  captured,  while  his 
former  character  would  bo  disposed  of  by  the  usual  generalities 
as  to  "  sowing  his  wild  oats.''  Not  a  thought  would  be  allowed  to 
obtrude  itself  as  to  the  risk  of  entrusting  a  daughter's  happiness 
to  one  with  such  an  unenviable  reputation,  if  he  had  a  sulliciency 
of  income.  There  is  no  doubt  that  now  society  is  more  tolerant  of 
youthful  peccadilloes,  and  that,  therefore,  the  same  peccadilloes 
which  always  have  been  in  vogue,  are  at  the  present  day  more 
openly  spoken  of,  and  the  same  care  is  not  taken  to  hide  and 
disguise  them  and  relegate  them  to  the  darker  corners  of  a  man's 
life,  as  he  feels  that  society  is  careless  on  the  subject  and  is  not 
likely  to  raise  its  voice  against  his  manner  of  life. 

Another  tendeucy  of  the  present  day  is  the  laxity  of  conversa- 
tion permitted  by  many  ladies  in  society  in  their  male  friends. 
This  latter  evil  is  one  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  has  spread  in 
many  cases  from  the  married  women  even  to  the  girls,  who  think 
that  they  can  make  themselves  as  agreeable  to  the  men  as  their 
successful  rivals,  by  adopting  the  same  style  and  allowing  the 
same  freedom  of  conversation.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  is  attribut- 
able to  the  rage  for  beautiful  women  which  for  some  time  now 
has  been  dominant  in  London  society  ;  for  now  a  woman,  if  she 
is  extremely  lovely,  and  can  get  an  introduction,  is  sure  to  be  a 
star  in  society  for  a  time,  no  matter  what  her  position  may  be,  and 
whether  it  entitles  her  to  be  feted  and  made  much  of  by  the  great 
ones  of  the  land,  and  wishing  to  make  her  reign  as  successful  as 
possible,  until  a  brighter  star  arises  and  eclipses  her,  permits  and 
encourages  that  loose  kind  of  conversation  that  is  so  attractive  to 
many  men.  This  rage  for  beauty  has  been  a  great  bane  in  London 
society  for  some  time,  and  has  rightly  been  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  younger  unmarried  members  of  families  who  hold  their 
position  by  right ;  for  it  is  an  undoubted  hardship  for  them  to 
feel  themselves  shelved  and  neglected  by  the  men  in  favour  of  the 
fashionable  beauties,  and  some  of  the  sillier  of  them  think  that 
they  can  improve  their  position  by  copying  the  ways,  manners, 
and  conversation  of  these  piratical  craft.  Society  has  lately  ad- 
vanced a  stage  further,  and  the  beauties  of  London  sopiety  whose 
"  face  is  their  fortune  "  now  are  finding  rivals  in  successful  show- 
men, whose  merits  as  pets  of  the  fashionable  world  are  not 
properly  appreciated  in  their  own  country.  This  same  worship 
of  a  successful  showman  is  in  close  analogy  to  the  later  and  more 
rotten  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  the  gladiators  were  the 
favoured  ones  and  pets  of  the  Roman  ladies.  Society,  again,  is 
open  to  all  who  have  the  golden  key ;  and  if  any  aspirant  who 
does  not  happen  to  have  a  beautiful  face,  or  to  be  a  successful 
showman  with  flowing  locks  and  wild  appearance,  can  judiciously' 
get  taken  up,  and  is  willing  to  spend  unlimited  money,  his  or  her 
success  is  also  ensured. 

Another  feature  of  the  present  day  is  the  freedom  that  exists 
in  talking  about  ladies  in  clubs  and  other  public  places,  more  espe- 
cially among  the  younger  men.  Ladies  are  publicly  spoken  of  and 
canvassed  now  in  a  way  that  is  a  disgrace  to  men,  and  that  would 
in  former  days  of  necessity  have  entailed  many  an  exchange  of 
shots  :  and  in  some  ways  one  cannot  but  regret  that  these  young 
men  do  not  receive  such  a  lesson  "  in  corpore  vili "  as  they  would 
have  formerly,  so  as  to  teach  them  the  lesson  of  that  manly 
chivalry  that  should  scorn  and  loathe  to  make  public  property  of  a 
lady's  name,  whether  or  not  by  her  actions  she  had  laid  herself 
open  to  the  shafts  of  venomous  tongues.  A  greater  laxity  also 
exists  now  in  the  payment  of  debts  of  honour,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  now  for  men  to  play  for  such  stakes  that,  if  they 
have  a  run  of  bad  luck  and  Jose  heavily,  they  are  quite  unable  to 
pay,  without  seeming  to  consider  it  so  great  a  dishonour  as  our 
forefathers  did.  Indeed,  unless  they  get  posted  and  turned  out  of 
their  clubs,  they  bear  with  comparative  complacency  the  disgrace 
of  letting-in  their  friends.  Of  course,  though  we  cannot  advocate 
duelling,  this  is  another  result  of  its  abolition,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  when  it  was  permissible,  to  a  large  extent  it  did 
away  with  the  lightly  taking  in  vain  of  ladies'  names  and  the 
remissness  in  settling  debts  of  honour.  To  some  extent,  those 
who  sell  their  daughters  to  the  highest  bidders  are  responsible  for 
a  great  deal  that  goes  on  in  society,  though  they  may  do  it  from 
what  they  consider  the  highest  motives — namely,  the  marrying 
and  settling  them  well.  For  women,  who  marry  men  for  whom 
they  cannot  pretend,  even  to  themselves,  to  have  the  slightest 
affection,  though  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  honour  they  may,  in 
act  and  deed,  be  faithful  to  them,  aro  very  apt  to  show  a  distinct 
partiality  for  the  society  of  other  men,  and  the  carrying  on  of 
harmless  flirtations.  The  world,  which  is  only  too  willing  to  put 
the  worst  construction  on  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  that 
constitute  it,  accuses  these  of  infidelity,  and,  though  in  act 
innocent,  they  become  examples  of  the  laxity  of  the  present  day. 

As  in  ancient  Rome,  the  manliness  and  vigour  of  our  nation 
seem  to  be  gradually  giving  way  before  the  attacks  of  luxury 
and  vice.  "Vice  is  more  openly  indulged  in,  luxury  in  our  young 
men  is  on  the  increase,  and  if  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the 
advance  of  Radicalism  should  combine  to  do  away  with  our 
field  sports,  then,  indeed,  the  last  prop  and  stay  will  be  knocked 
away  that  keeps  our  young  men  what  they  have  hitherto  been 
— the  hardiest,  pluckiest,  and  most  successful  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  And  let  our  ladies  look  to  the  keeping  up  of  the 
hifh  standard  of  English  society,  so  that  they  may  not  make 
their  pets  and  heroes  of  those  who  get  their  introduction  by  being 
beautiful  or  successful  showmen  or  actors;  for  once  they  begin 
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to  lower  tbe  standard,  there  will  be  no  half-way  hou9e.  Society 
will  degenerate  into  absolute  Bohemianisin,  and  be  unable  to  set 
the  example  it  should  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  by  its  com- 
plete rottenness  and  degradation  assist  in  the  disintegration  of 
this  great  Empire. 


DONATELLO. 

THE  brilliant  fete9  that  have  'ust  been  held  in  Florence  to 
celebrate  the  uncovering  of  the  facade  of  the  Duomo  have 
somewhat  thrown  into  the  shade  the  less  showy  demonstrations 
made  at  the  same  time  in  honour  of  the  fifth  centenary  of 
Donatello's  birth.  There  is  a  great  tendency  in  these  days  to 
make  the  most  of  any  and  every  centenary  with  a  zeal  not  always 
to  be  commended  ;  but  the  great  Tuscan  sculptor  is  worthy  of  the 
honours  somewhat  tardily  granted  him,  and  the  Florentine  cele- 
bration has  afforded  interesting  opportunities  for  studying  his  life 
and  work. 

M.  Eugene  Muntz  ingeniously  asks  in  his  able  monograph 
■whether  Donatello  did  not  inherit  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
hi9  genius  from  his  father's  revolutionary  temperament.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  if  he  did  not  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  art  of 
sculpture,  he  materially  advanced  its  legitimate  development,  and 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  its  history.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Giotto's  influence  was  still  felt  in  every  branch  of 
art,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  assimilate  sculpture  to  painting  to 
a  degree  that  threatened  to  become  very  prejudicial  and  hindering 
to  the  former.  Donatello,  who  seems  to  have  had  that  just  sense 
of  proportion  which  is  the  property  of  sane  and  wholesome  genius, 
counteracted  this  tendency  in  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Disown 
leaning  was  to  a  somewhat  uncompromising  realism.  The  study  of 
nature  was  new  and  intoxicating,  and  the  former  types  of  plastic  art 
were  no  longer  adequate  to  represent  the  stress  of  Christian  expe- 
rience and  feeling.  But  Donatello  went  twice  to  Home — once  in 
company  with  Brunellesco,  who  had  marked  this  tendency  in  his 
friend,  and  told  him  unsparingly  that  his  Christ  was  no  more 
than  a  mere  peasant — and  he  there  studied  the  noble  self-restraint 
and  dignified  strength  of  classic  art.  He  could  not  study  it  in  the 
comprehensive  way  that  has  become  possible  in  our  day,  but  he 
studied  it,  at  any  rate,  to  such  purpose  that  he  became  a  fitting 
link  between  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  present.  So  much 
and  cursorily  for  the  artist.  The  man  was  humble-minded,  and 
upright  and  disinterested  in  all  his  actions.  He  had  a  cheerful 
temper,  that  caused  him  to  be  much  beloved  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  a  mixture  of  kindly  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  that 
carried  him  safely  and  pleasantly  through  life.  Of  his  outward 
semblance  we  have  one  record  left  in  the  likeness  painted  by  his 
friend  Ucello,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  from  this  por- 
trait that  Signor  Mancini  has  modelled  the  bust  of  Donatello 
■which  obtained  the  distinction  of  being  selected  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  organize  the  centenary  fetes.  The  bronze  is  placed 
in  a  niche  of  the  Palazzo  Tedaldi,  where  Donatello  and  others  had 
■workshops  when  executing  commissions  for  the  Opera  del  Duomo. 
The  bust  is  a  good  solid  piece  of  work,  worthy  of  a  larger  setting,  and 
represents  Donatello  with  the  concentrated, purposeful  expression  of 
one  whose  knitted  brows  were  the  portfolio — torso  Donatello  himself 
explained  it — where  the  plans  and  sketches  of  imperishable  work 
■were  kept  ready  to  hand. 

The  first  stone  of  a  monument  to  the  Tuscan  sculptor  has  been 
laid  in  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Martelli  who  were  his 
earliest  and  most  timely  patrons.  He  was  buried  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  crypt  where  his  other  great  patron, 
Cosimo  Vecchio,  received  sepulture  ;  and  the  tourist  has  to  ask  the 
sacristan  to  strike  a  match  before  he  can  read  the  name  over 
which  he  has  been  walking.  A  second  monument  to  Donatello  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  Santa  Croce,  the  "Westminster  Abbey  of 
Italy. 

Two  important  items  of  the  Donatello  celebration  have  been 
the  lecture  given  by  Professor  Villari  at  the  Circolo  Artistico, 
and  the  Esposizione  Donatelliana  opened  at  the  National  Museum. 
It  is  always  a  boon  to  lovers  of  art,  and  a  lesson  in  art  culture 
offered  to  the  general  public,  when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
studying  a  master's  works  collectively.  This  can  now  be  done  in 
Florence,  where  originals  and  excellent  casts  form  an  interesting 
and  valuable  exhibition.  There  one  can  measure  the  quality  of 
Donatello's  genius  and  see  how  instinct  are  its  manifestations 
with  the  highest  artistic  purpose  and  respect  for  the  immutable 
canons  of  art,  how  masterly  and  always  deeply  interesting  in  their 
realism  and  truth. 


THE  GOLD  WITHDRAWALS  AND  THE  PROSPECTS  OF 
THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

I^IIIS  week  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  fall  in  the  rates  of 
-  interest  and  discount.  Last  week  the  withdrawals  of  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  England  for  shipment,  chiefly  to  Germany, 
but  to  a  small  amount  also  to  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  demand  that  always  exists  at  the  end  of  June  for  bankers' 
accommodation,  caused  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  rates.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  week  it  was  assumed  that  the  gold  with- 
drawals had  come  to  an  end,  and  there  was  as  rapid  a  decline  in 
the  rates  as  the  previous  advance.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
for  example,  loans  were  made  from  day  to  day  as  low  as  £  per 


cent,  per  annum,  and  three  months  bills  -were  discounted  at  per 
cent.  These  figures  would  seem  to  imply  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
bankers  and  bill-brokers,  the  rates  of  discount  will  continue  very 
low  for  a  considerable  time  to  come ;  but,  in  fact,  they  indicate 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Brokers  and  discount  houses  compete- 
keenly  with  one  another  for  business,  and  they  accept  of  rates 
which  very  many  of  them  know  to  be  dangerously  low.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  if  the  market  was  governed  only  by  the  home- 
trade  demand,  the  value  of  loanable  capital  ought  to  be  very- 
low.  The  trade  improvement,  as  we  pointed  out  some  weeks? 
ago,  received  a  severe  check  from  the  war  scare  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  very  slow  and 
gradual.  Consequently  there  has  not  been  that  demand  for 
loans  and  discounts  on  account  of  augmented  trade  which  six. 
or  eight  months  ago  was  confidently  looked  for.  Further,  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  foreign  bankers  compete  very  actively 
for  English  bills.  Practically  London,  for  several  reasons  which 
we  need  not  now  specify,  has  become  the  only  free  market  for 
gold ;  and,  therefore,  all  who  desire  to  be  able  to  obtain  gold 
when  they  wish  are  anxious  to  hold  sterling  bills,  as  they  are- 
called — that  is  to  say,  bills  payable  in  London,  and  consequently 
in  gold.  The  great  Continental  bankers,  therefore,  always  hold  a 
considerable  number  of  English  bills,  and  the  competition  of  these 
great  Continental  bankers  with  our  own  bankers  and  bill-brokera 
forces  down  rates  in  ordinary  times.  But  this  competition  of  the 
great  Continental  bankers  is  a  formidable  danger  to  tbe  money 
market  in  exceptional  times.  The  bankers,  as  we  have  said,  com- 
pete for  English  bills  because  they  wish  to  have  it  in  their  power 
at  all  times  to  obtain  gold  at  pleasure ;  and,  if  any  crisis  occur* 
that  makes  it  advisable  for  them  to  take  gold,  they  may  with- 
draw so  much  from  the  Bank  of  England  as  completely  to  change^ 
the  condition  of  the  money  market.  We  saw  an  example  last 
week.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  holds  a  very  large  stock  of 
gold — how  much  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  because  the 
Directors  do  not  discrimiuate  between  gold  and  silver  in  theis 
published  returns ;  but  the  stock  is  known  to  be  very  large,  and 
yet  the  Directors  eagerly  add  to  the  stock  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers.  Partly  because  of  the  check  to  trade  improvement,  and 
partly  because  of  the  competition  to  which  we  have  been  refer- 
ring, the  rate  of  discount  in  London  fell  very  low  last  month,  and 
then  the  German  capitalists  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  withdraw  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  in  very  considerable- 
amounts.  Gold  was  also  taken  in  very  small  amounts  for  New 
York ;  in  more  considerable  amounts  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and  for 
some  few  other  places.  The  result  was  that  in  the  fortnight 
ended  on  Wednesday  night  last  about  833,000/.  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Bank  of  England.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this  with- 
drawal, and  partly  because  of  the  temporary  demand  for  loans 
and  discounts  which  always  occurs  at  the  end  of  June  and  the 
end  of  December,  there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  rates  of  interest 
and  discount.  The  withdrawals  from  the  Bank  of  England  seemed 
to  have  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  this  week,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  an  end  to  the  temporary  demand  for  loans  and 
discounts  which  always  occurs  at  the  end  of  June.  Lastly,  there 
was  about  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Bank  of  England  a  considerable 
sum  as  interest  due  upon  the  National  Debt.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  force  down  the  rate  of  discount,  as  we 
have  stated  above. 

If  it  were  really  true  that  the  gold  withdrawals  had  ceased,  tho 
fall  in  the  rate  of  discount  would  probably  go  farther,  and,  in 
any  case,  the  rate  would  remain  low  for  some  months  to  come ; 
but  it  is  evident  to  every  careful  observer  that  the  withdrawals 
are  not  at  an  end,  and  indeed  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they 
are  only  now  seriously  beginning.  The  withdrawals  for  Germany 
are  of  importance  only  because  it  is  extremely  likely  that  there 
will  be  an  extraordinary  drain  of  gold  to  New  York  by-and-by, 
and  the  supply  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  sufficient. 
Every  diminution  of  the  supply,  therefore,  is  comparatively  of 
importance;  but  in  itself  the  German  demand  could  easily  be 
satisfied  and  need  not  have  caused  any  uneasiness.  The  one 
great  influence  governing  the  money  market  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  demand  for  the  United  States.  When  a  trade 
depression  euds  in  the  United  States  and  a  great  revival  sets  ia 
there  is  always  an  extraordinary  expansion  in  the  money  in  cir- 
culation. The  population  of  the  United  States  grows  at  an. 
extraordinary  rate — counting  immigrants,  probably  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  a  year.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  also  being 
augmented  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Further,  when  a  trade  revival 
begins  it  is  always  accompanied  by  the  construction  of  railways 
011  a  scale  constantly  increasing.  Very  rapid  railway  construction 
gives  a  stimulus  to  the  iron  and  coal  trades,  and  they  in  turn  to 
the  other  trades,  while  the  pushing  on  of  new  railways  into  un- 
settled territories  quickens  the  extension  of  the  cultivated  area, 
and  carries  farther  the  tide  of  migration.  Thus,  partly  because 
the  expansion  of  trade  is  very  rapid,  and  partly  because  popula- 
tion is  spreading  into  new  and  unsettled  territories  where  there 
has  been  hitherto  no  circulating  medium,  the  demand  for  currency 
grows  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  During  the  trade  revival  which 
began  in  1879  there  was  a  very  large  drain  of  gold  from  Europe 
to  New  York  in  1880  and  1881,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
this  autumn  also  we  shall  witness  a  very  large  drain.  All  through 
the  spring  there  has  been  a  steady  outflow  of  money  from  New 
York  to  the  South  and  West.  The  banks,  as  we  recently  explained, 
have  in  consequence  seen  their  reserves  steadily  falling  week  by 
week,  and  they  are  now  approaching  the  position  in  which  they 
must  replenish  those  reserves  at  any  cost,    Whether  trade  is  good 
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or  bad  there  is  always  a  flow  of  money  from  New  York  in  tho 
Autumn  to  move  the  crops,  as  it  is  called — that  is  to  say,  to  cut 
down,  gather  in,  and  carry  to  market  the  great  crops,  particularly  the 
wheat  and  the  cotton  crops.  The  first  of  those  outflows  will 
begin  about  the  end  of  August,  and  will  reach  a  maximum  somo 
tune  in  September;  and  when  this  outflow  is  added  to  the 
.steady  outflow  that  has  been  going  on  throughout  the  spring  on 
account  of  the  trade  revival,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  demand 
for  gold  from  New  York  will  become  such  as  to  lead  to  very  largo 
withdrawals  from  the  Hank  of  England, 

In  1880-81  the  drain  from  this  country  was  large,  but  there  was 
also  a  very  considerable  drain  from  France.  This  was  so  because  the 
Trench  harvests  were  exceedingly  bad,  and  the  French  purchases 
of  wheat  had  to  be  paid  for  in  gold,  France  not  exporting  very 
largely  to  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  speculation  in 
Paris  was  rampant,  and  tho  speculators  had  gambled  largely  in 
American  railroad  securities.  Now,  the  P'rench  harvests  for  some 
years  past  have  been  good,  and,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week, 
speculation  in  France  in  American  railroad  securities  has  quite 
ceased  since  the  war  scare.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  France  owes  any  considerable  amount  of  money  to  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see,  therefore,  how  any  portion 
of  the  drain  of  gold  can  be  diverted  from  London  to  Paris.  It 
•is  quite  true  that  if  France  owes  England  very  large  sums  the 
debt  might  be  settled  by  remitting  on  English  account  gold  from 
Paris  instead  of  from  London  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  a  considerable  debt  is  d  ue  by  France  to  England.  Possibly 
.there  may  be  a  larger  debt  due  from  Germany  to  the  United 
States  than  there  is  by  France — firstly,  because  the  German 
speculation  in  American  railroad  securities  is  always  considerable, 
and  may  increase  at  any  moment ;  and,  secondly,  because  Germany 
is  ai  all  times  an  importer  of  wheat.  Some  part  of  the  drain  may, 
therefore,  be  diverted  from  this  country  to  Germany;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  main  demand  will  come  upon  ourselves.  The 
reason  is  that  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United 
•States  is  out  of  all  comparison  larger  than  the  trade  of  any  other 
country  with  the  United  States.  We  import  wheat  from  America 
in  immense  quantities ;  we  also  import  maize,  provisions  of  all 
Muds,  and  cotton  ;  and  consequently  those  who  sell  to  us  this  vast 
quantity  of  goods  can  take  payment,  if  they  choose,  in  gold.  Against 
the  debt  due  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  on  account 
•of  our  imports,  there  is,  of  course,  the  very  large  debt  due  to  us  from 
the  United  States  on  account  of  various  investments  we  have  made  in 
American  land,  houses,  and  industries  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  in 
American  railroad  securities ;  but  then  there  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  account  our  purchases  of  new  American  railroad  securities 
constantly  going  on.  Just  now,  it  is  true,  speculation  in  American 
railroad  securities  is  not  active,  but  at  any  moment  it  may  become 
eo ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  evidence  appears  to  be  conclusive  that 
this  country  owes  a  large  sum  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
consequently  the  creditors  in  the  United  States  can  exact  pay- 
ment in  gold.  We  need  hardly  add  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
actual  relation  of  the  debts  from  and  to  the  two  countries,  there 
are  always  means  by  which  bankers  can  take  gold  when  it  is 
necessary.  It  seems,  then,  to  be  morally  certain  that  the  trade 
revival  now  going  on  will  itself,  as  previous  trade  revivals  have 
done,  cause  a  demand  from  America  upon  Europe  for  gold,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  will  have  to  be  satisfied  by 
this  country.  And  also  it  seems  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  the 
accumulation  of  unemployed  money  in  the  Treasury  will  still  further 
cause  stringency  in  the  money  market,  and  increase  the  demand. 
We  have  so  often  referred  to  the  efl'ect  of  the  large  surplus  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  in  the  United  States  in  tightening  the  money 
market,  and  of  the  employment  of  that  surplus  in  debt  redemption, 
that  we  need  not  particularly  go  into  the  matter  just  now.  It 
will  be  enough  to  remind  our  readers  that  just  now  the  surplus  is 
■very  large,  that  debt  redemption  in  the  way  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  is  at  an  end,  and  that  consequently  it  is  not  very 
clearly  seen  how  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  manage  to  pay 
that  large  surplus  out  of  the  Treasury.  But  if  he  does  not  do  so 
the  stringency  in  the  New  York  money  market  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  may  magnify  the  demand  for  gold. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

A NATIONAL  collection  of  pictures  is  nothing  if  it  is  not 
instructive;  but  it  is  not  instructive  unless  it  is  arranged 
■on  certain  principles.  The  pictures  should  be  in  three  kinds  of 
order  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  that  is  to  say,  they  should  be 
Jhung  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  painted,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  schools  in  which  they  were  painted ;  and  they 
.should  also  be  placed  as  far  as  possible,  after  due  regard  to  these 
first  considerations,  each  in  the  place  most  calculated  to  show 
it  and  its  neighbours  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  building 
which  has  hitherto  housed  our  national  collections  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  do  any  of  these  things.  A  kind  of  jewel 
.room  was  attempted,  in  which  the  Raphaels  and  Titians  were 
hung;  but  it  constantly  overflowed,  and  had  latterly  been  prac- 
tically given  up.  An  attempt  at  classification  was  also  made, 
ibut  failed  for  a  similar  reason.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
pictures  could  not  even  be  hung  so  as  to  set  each  other  off;  and 
the  mixture  of  schools  became  almost  universal,  while  the 
lack  of  space  on  the  walls  enforced  the  use  in  nearly  every  room 


of  hideous  and  inconvenient  screens.  As  an  institution  for  educa- 
tion tho  National  Gallery  had  well  nigh  ceased  to  exist. 

The  now  rooms,  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  last,  have 
relieved  this  congestion,  and  the  authorities  are  greatly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  firmness  with  which  they  have  carried  out  the 
long-needed  reforms.  Henceforth,  except  in  a  case  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer,  if  we  know  to  what  school  a  picture  belongs, 
or,  if  it  is  an  English  picture,  to  what  period,  we  can  find  it  at 
once.  The  galleries  are  all  renumbered  ;  and  No.  1  is  the  first  at 
the  head  of  the  new  staircase.  Six  new  galleries,  besides  the 
hanging  space  on  the  staircase  and  in  various  vestibules,  are 
added  to  the  rooms  available  already ;  and,  passing  through  the 
North  Vestibule,  with  its  examples  of  the  early  Italian  schools, 
we  come  at  once,  in  the  first  gallery,  to  a  magnificent  series 
of  pictures  by  the  great  masters  of  the  Tuscan  school.  We 
need  only  mention  two  in  order  to  show  the  character  of  this 
gallery  as  now  arranged.  On  the  right  hangs  the  great  Leonardo, 
the  "  Madonna  of  the  Rocks."  Ou  the  left  is  a  picture  which 
is  new  to  the  Gallery,  the  "  Domenico  Yeneziano,"  presented 
last  year  by  Lord  Crawford.  There  are  two  smaller  rooms 
on  either  hand,  Nos.  II.  and  III.  In  No.  II.  are  examples 
of  the  Sienese  school,  and  in  No.  III.  the  Tuscan  school  is 
continued,  with  the  great  Botticelli  from  the  Hamilton  collec- 
tion as  its  principal  feature.  Looking  through  this  gallery 
from  No.  I.  we  see  in  the  far  distance  the  Flemish  room  at 
the  other  end  of  the  building,  and  the  Blenheim  Vandyck  full 
in  sight.  Looking  straightforward,  through  No.  I.  and  the  next 
room  to  it  northward,  No.  V.,  we  see  the  Ansidei  Raphael  in 
No.  VI.,  hung  so  as  exactly  to  face  the  staircase  and  to  be,  in 
fact,  the  very  first  picture  a  visitor  will  see  as  he  enters  the 
National  Gallery.  In  the  intermediate  room,  No.  V.,  a  number 
of  the  Ferrarese  and  Bolognese  pictures  are  collected,  and  in  the 
same  gallery  with  the  large  Raphael  is  a  long  series  of  Umbrian 
pictures  leading  up  to  it,  and  ending  with  a  Giovanni  Santi,  a 
Perugino  or  two,  and  the  three  smaller  Raphaels,  which  hang 
on  either  side  of  that  from  Blenheim.  Almost  everywhere  in 
this  gallery  the  pictures  are  hung  in  a  single  line ;  and  the 
power  of  comparing  the  Lo  Spagnos,  the  LTngegno,  and  a  beau- 
tiful little  "  Baptism attributed  to  Dei  Vite,  and  presented  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  de  Zoete,  with  the  great  works  of  the 
chief  glory  of  the  school,  is  most  instructive.  What  was  the 
great  room  of  the  old  gallery  opens  from  the  Umbrian  room 
on  the  east,  and  is  No.  VII.  It  contains  chiefly  the  Venetian  pic- 
tures, and  others  of  the  school  are  in  No.  VIII.  and  No.  IX.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  detail  all  the  new  arrangements ;  but  we 
may  observe  on  the  new  English  rooms,  in  which  the  Reynoldses 
and  Gainsboroughs  from  the  Peel  collection  are  placed  with  the 
other  pictures  from  the  same  easels ;  and  on  the  French  room,  in 
which  are  the  principal  Claudes  and  Poussius.  Another  and  far 
greater  cause  for  regret  should  not  be  left  unnoticed.  By  the  fatal 
policy  of  the  late  Government  the  National  Gallery  is  left  penni- 
less, and  great  pictures  are  leaving  the  country  daily.  Much  is 
being  done  by  private  generosity  to  fill  gaps,  but  private  generosity 
cannot  do  everything  that  is  required.  The  new  arrangement 
makes  it  easier  to  see  what  we  want.  Our  weakness  in  French 
pictures  might  have  been  completely  remedied  at  the  Lonsdale  sale 
last  month,  but  Sir  Frederick  Burton  had  no  money  to  spend. 
This  is  only  one  example.  We  have  mentioned  the  gifts  of  two 
donors ;  in  the  English  part  of  the  collection  will  be  found  a 
splendid  bequest,  Landseer's  "  Distinguished  Member  of  the 
Humane  Society,"  lately  left  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Newman  Smith. 

It  will  be  well,  in  remarking  on  the  new  buildings,  to  pass 
lightly  over  the  architecture.  We  are  so  glad  to  have  the  new 
galleries  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  very  critical,  and,  in  truth, 
they  do  not  invite  criticism,  as  ordinary  architectural  terms  fail  to 
describe  a  building  which  is  not  in  any  particular  style  nor  de- 
signed after  any  known  rules  of  proportion.  But  attention  should 
be  called  to  some  very  beautiful  columns  of  Numidian  marble,  and 
to  the  generally  harmonious  effect  of  the  coloured  hangings. 


OPERA. 

THE  performance  of  Mefistofele  at  Her  Majesty's  last  week  was 
a  matter  rather  to  be  regretted  than  otherwise.  A  work  so 
charged  with  qualities  resulting  from  the  highest  artistic  imagina- 
tion cannot  be  produced  with  credit  either  to  the  management  or 
to  the  composer  at  what  may  be  called,  without  any  undue 
severity,  a  scratch  performance — the  line  of  demarcation  in 
operas  of  this  class  between  the  sublime  and  the  ludicrous  is  too 
slight.  Mefistofele  has  the  fortune — or  perhaps,  in  a  case  like  the 
present,  the  misfortune — of  having  its  libretto  written  by  the  com- 
poser, who  has  had  in  his  "  mind's  eye "  throughout  a  mise-en- 
scine  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  to  each  change  of  which  he 
has  set  an  appropriate  musical  accompaniment.  At  Her  Majesty's 
the  other  evening,  in  the  first  scone,  we  beheld  a  very  ill-painted 
"cloud-cloth,"  to  use  the  technical  term,  with  two  big  round  holes 
in  it,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom.  The 
upper  was  rendered  of  no  account,  since  it  was  never  used, 
whereas  in  the  lower  Mefistofele  appeared,  standing  apparently 
on  an  old  tea-chest  turned  upside  down.  The  illusion  was 
necessarily  the  reverse  of  complete.  Throughout  this  scene 
the  clouds  should  be  shown  as  in  motion,  under  variously 
admirably  managed  effects  of  light,  whilst  in  the  background 
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weird  spiritual  forms  should  appear  dimly  moving  to  and 
fro.  In  short,  the  utmost  skill  and  artistic  effect  should 
be  displayed  everywhere,  and  a  stage-management  equalling 
that  of  the  Lyceum  itself  employed,  so  that  the  poetical  majesty 
of  the  opera  should  be  equally  as  well  interpreted  to  the  vision 
of  the  spectator  as  it  is  musically  to  his  ears.  This  is  evidently 
the  intention  of  Boito,  else  why  should  he  so  minutely  de- 
scribe in  his  admirable  libretto  each  change  of  scene  and  of 
scenic  effect  ?  Under  the  actual  conditions,  with  very  indif- 
ferent and  often  ludicrously  incongruous  scenery,  patchworked 
from  all  the  old  operas  of  the  repertoire,  with  crudely  dressed 
choristers,  who  in  the  great  Brocken  scene  appeared  as  if  let  loose 
from  a  neighbouring  costumier's  shop  to  indulge  in  the  capers  of 
an  unseemly  carnival,  and  a  quartet  of  principal  performers, 
only  one  of  whom  was  a  really  great  artist,  this  intricate  opera 
failed  to  produce  any  other  feelings  save  those  of  vexation,  dis- 
appointment, and  ridicule.  There  is,  however,  a  lesson  to  be 
learnt  even  from  this  exasperating  performance,  and  it  is 
that,  if  our  operatic  managers  would  consent  to  concentrate 
their,  efforts  on  the  proper  production  of  only  three  operas 
during  a  season,  and  mount  such  works  as  the  Mefistofde 
of  Boito  with  well-trained  choristers,  an  efficient  orchestra,  a 
great  cast,  and  magnificent  scenery,  they  would  do  well,  and 
most  probably  find  generous  support  as  a  reward  for  their 
enterprise  and  common  sense.  We  have  had  three  simulta- 
neous Italian  opera  companies  this  season,  and  all  three  have 
been  giving  nightly  changing  repertoires  of  old  operas.  Thus 
we  have  had  three  contemporary  performances  of  Lucia,  Son- 
nambula,  Traviata,  and  Faust,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
same  opera  has  been  produced  on  the  same  evening  at  three 
different  theatres.  Failure  is  the  inevitable  result  of  such  ill- 
judged  rivalry.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  advice,  but  simply  to 
suggest  that,  if  Italian  opera  is  ever  to  become  popular  again,  it 
must  be  under  very  different  conditions  to  those  which  seem  to 
rule  the  minds  of  our  operatic  managers  at  present.  The 
musical  public  has  now  become  numerically  so  great  that 
managers  can  well  afford  to  mount  an  opera  for  what  is  vulgarly 
called  "  a  run,"  but  we  are  growing  tired  of  the  old  repertoire,  and 
especially  of  a  series  of  sample  debutantes  posing  night  after  night 
as  fresh  claimants  for  fame,  as  Amina,  Lucia,  and  Margherita,  not 
to  mention  Dinorah,  Rosins,  and  that  unpleasantly  famed  lady 
Yioletta.  Of  the  latest  production  of  Mefistofde  the  least  said 
the  better,  except  that  the  orchestra  and  chorus  were  efficient, 
and  that  Mme.  Trebelli,  as  Martha  and  Pentalis,  proved  how 
valuable  is  a  really  great  artist,  even  when  performing  a  sub- 
ordinate part,  by  influencing  with  her  immense  talent  and  experi- 
ence the  general  effect  of  a  performance  which  might  otherwise 
prove  disastrously  dull  and  uninteresting.  Signor  Oxilia,  the  Faust 
of  the  occasion,  acted  and  sang  well  enough,  but  this  opera  demands 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  its  principal  interpreter  which  this 
gentleman  does  not  possess ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Mefistofele  of  M.  Abramoff",  and  of  the  doubled  role  of  Margherita 
and  Helena  of  Mile.  Gina  Osilio,  otherwise  clever  artists. 

Mme.  Patti  appeared  on  Friday  night  last  as  Violetta  Valory  in 
La  Traviata.  It  is  needless  to  say  much  of  this  well-known,  and, 
in  its  way,  unrivalled  performance,  which  has  not  varied  in  the 
least,  either  for  better  or  for  worse,  since  its  initial  presentation. 
The  same  girlish  figure,  the  same  marvellously  musical-box  like 
vocalism,  the  poses,  the  smiles,  and  the  sighs,  stereotyped  now 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  remain  "  unchanging  and 
unchanged."  The  only  alteration  Mine.  Patti  has  apparently  per- 
mitted Time  to  make  in  her  arrangements  is  in  the  matter  of  her 
toilette,  which  is  more  magnificent  than  ever,  and  more  inappro- 
priate to  the  period  of  the  piece,  which  at  Her  Majesty's  seems  to 
be  placed  somewhere  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. — at  least  Alfredo 
was  attired  exactly  like  Cinq  Mars — but.  Violetta's  dresses  were, 
as  Miss  Mountfrivol,  of  Maddison  Square,  expressed  it,  "  the 
sweetest  dream  of  Worth's  poetical  fancy/'  Mme.  Patti  un- 
fortunately caught  cold  on  this  occasion — a  fact  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  Iler  Majesty's  stage  is  the  very  rendezvous  of  the  four 
winds — and  did  not  appear  as  liosina  on  Tuesday,  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  thousands  of  our  country  relatives  and  friends. 

At  Co  vent  Garden  I  J'uritani,  with  Mme.  Albani,  Sapor  Gayarre" 
and,  to  be  accurate,  Senhor  D'Andrade,  the  Portuguese  baritone, 
and  M.  Lorrain,  the  French  basso,  in  the  great  quartet,  made 
very  old  opera-goers  sigh  for  the  nights,  now  half  a  century 
ago,  when  Gvisi,  Rubini,  Lablache,  and  Ronconi  first  made  this 
opera  the  most  popular  produced  in  London.  None  of  the  singers 
of  our  day  can  do  it  justice.  Mme.  Albani  is  charming, 
but  she  is  not  Grisi,  and  she  does  not  sing  either  "Qui 
la  voce"  or  "  Son  vergin  vezzosa"hi  the  purest  Italian  style. 
Senor  Gayarre's  voice  is  not  sufficiently  sympathetic  in  quality  for 
the  refined  music  allotted  to  him ;  but  in  justice  to  them  both 
Senhor  D'Andrade  and  M.  Lorrain  gave  a  right  vigorous  inter- 
pretation of  the  famous  duet  "Suoni  la  tromba  intrepida,"  and 
earned  a  well-merited  encore  in  consequence. 

Mme.  Valda's  Margherita  in  Faust  was  not  only  a  fine  but  a 
very  original  performance.  Her  costume  was  charming,  and 
evidently  copied  from  an  old  picture  of  the  period.  Her  acting 
was  simple,  pathetic,  and  exceedingly  tender;  and  her  singing  in 
the  earlier  scenes  was  refined  and  artistic,  but  it  became  most 
dramatic  at  the  death  of  Valentine  and  in  the  prison  scene,  in 
which  she  sang  with  genuine  inspiration.  Semiramide  on  Tuesday 
failed  to  interest  those  who  still  remember  Mile.  Titiens  as  the 
Babylonian  Queen,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  the  more  recent  per- 
formances of  Mme.  Nilsson  and  Mme.  Patti  in  the  same  rule.  Mme. 


di  Cepeda,  however,  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  this  cha- 
racter than  in  any  other  she  has  yet  essayed,  and  the  execution  of 
the  cavatina  "  Bel  raggio  "  was  brilliant.  The  Arsace  of  Mme. 
Scalchi  is  a  well-known  and  popular  performance,  and  she  sang 

1  "  Eccomi  al  tine  in  Babilonia  :?  effectively,  and  with  Mme.di  Cepeda 
earned  an  encore  for  the  great  duet  "  Giorno  d'orrore." 

The  picturesque  mise-en-scene  of  Carmen,  and  the  spirited  inter- 

'••  pretation  of  the  title  role  by  Mme.  Minnie  Hauk,  consoled  the 
audience  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  temporary  absence  of  M.  Jean  de 
Reszke,  who  was  to  have  appeared  as  Lohengrin  on  Saturday,  and 
on  Wednesday  as  Raoul,  but  wras  unfortunately  unwell,  and  unable 
to  do  so.  We  have  already  noticed  more  than  once  Mme.  Hauk's 
well-known  performance,  which,  if  it  lacks  the  grace  and  poetry 
of  the  Carmen  of  Mme.  Marie  Roze,  is  nevertheless  an  able  inter-1 
pretation  of  the  most  selfish  and  unheroic  of  operatic  heroines. 
Mile.  Marie  Engle's  Michaela  is  a  gentle  and  graceful  impersona- 
tion, and  she  sings  the  only  refined  aria  in  the  opera  delightfully. 

The  first  appearance  of  Mile.  Sigrid  Arnoldson  as  Zerlina  was- 
an  interesting  event.  She  acted  charmingly,  and  sang  the  music 
with  freshness  and  grace.  "  Batti,  batfi,"  was  given  with  de- 
lightful coquetterie,  and  she  created  a  decidedly  favourable  im- 
pression, confirming  thereby  her  success  as  Rosina.  The  cast  was 
the  same  as  on  the  previous  occasion. 

Next  week  is  the  last  of  the  season  at  Co  vent  Garden.  Heir 
Majesty's  will  close  also,  after  the  third  and  last  appearance  of 
Mme.  Patti.  Drury  Lane  will  remain  open  for  some  time  to- 
come,  owing  to  the  deserved  success  of  Faust  and  other  popular 
operas,  which,  to  Mr.  Augustus  Harris's  credit,  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  very  superior  style. 


IX  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

THE  Irish  Land  Bill  did  not  reach  the  House  of  Commons  as 
early  as  was  expected.  It  was  thought  that  the  report  of 
amendments  on  its  recommitment  would  occupy  but  a  very  short 
time  on  Friday,  July  i,  that  the  third  reading  would  follow 
immediately,  and  that  the  Bill  would  be  sent  down  on  the  same 
evening  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  these  circumstances,. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  bad  proposed  that  the  third  reading  of  the 
Crimes  Bill  should  take  place  on  Tuesday,  thus  redeeming  his 
pledge  that  the  latter  measure  should  not  leave  the  Commons 
until  the  Land  Bill  was  in  its  possession.  To  this  arrangement 
Mr.  John  Morley,  who  is  rapidly  becoming  an  adept  in  sophisms 
of  argument  and  tactics  of  obstruction,  of  which  he  would  once- 
have  been  ashamed,  objected.  He  asked  if  it  was  contended 
that,  as  the  Land  Bill  would  not  be  in  circulation  until  Tuesday 
morning,  the  pledge  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  fulfilled  if  members  had  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning  and  four  or  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
for  considering  the  measure.  The  consideration  of  the  measure 
will,  however,  as  Mr.  John  Morley  very  well  knows,  take  place  on, 
its  several  stages ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  John  Morley 
and  his  friends  of  the  obstruction  will  take  care  that  there  is 
no  undue  economy  of  time  in  dealing  with  the  measure.  Mr. 
Smith's  pledge  was  intended  to  secure  that  the  Commons  should 
not  part  with  the  Crimes  Bill  until  the  Land  Bill  was  in  their 
power,  so  as  to  ensure  that  coercive  legislation  should  be  accom- 
panied by  remedial  legislation.  Alarm  was  felt,  or  feigned,  that 
the  Lords,  having  got  the  Crimes  Bill  in  their  hands  before 
they  parted  with  the  Land  Bill,  might  pass  the  first  and  drop  the 
second.  This  security  was  obtained  by  the  arrangement  which 
sent  down  the  Land  Bill  to  the  Commons  for  first  reading  on. 
Monday,  and  fixed  the  third  reading  of  the  Crimes  Bill  for 
Tuesday.  However,  to  meet  an  objection  put  forward  simply  tr> 
mislead  opinion  out  of  doors,  Mr.  Smith  consented  to  postpone 
the  third  reading  of  the  Crimes  Bill  to  Thursday.  On  that  day 
Mr.  Gladstone  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  a  speech  not 
marked  by  his  usual  rhetorical  power,  but  not  deficient  in  the 
sophistical  ingenuity  which  has  survived  his  nobler  qualities  of 
mind  and  character.  He  made  the  speech  which  Mr.  Parnell  or 
Mr.  Dillon  might  have  made  years  ago  against  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
coercive  measures,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  under  a  running  fire- 
of  not  quite  orderly  interruptions  from  the  Obstructionist  leader, 
made  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  replied  to 
his  old  enemies  and  present  accomplices.  The  debate  which  fought 
the  old  issues  over  again  was  adjourned  until  yesterday,  when  the 
|  expected  division  no  doubt  took  place,  and  the  Crimes  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed.  But  of  this  we  cannot  speak 
historically.  After  t  he  motion  by  Mr.  Bryce  for  the  adjournment 
;  of  the  debate,  the  Distressed  Unions  (Ireland)  Bill,  which  super- 
sedes Boards  of  Guardians  who  have  neglected  their  duty  by  Coin- 
njissioners,  was  read  a  second  time. 

The  consideration  in  the  Lords  of  the  report  of  amendments 
on  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  on  its  recommitment,  was  really  a  second- 
reading  debate.  The  critics  of  the  measure  on  the  front  Oppo- 
sition Bench  conveniently  leave  out  of  account  the  fact  that  the 
Ireland  whose  industrial  and  social  disorganization  requires  re- 
medy is  the  Ireland  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  everywhere  the* 
author  not  of  peace  hut  of  confusion,  has  created.  It  is  his 
blunders  which  require  remedy.  The  Bill  does  not  attempt  to  do 
more  than  to  patch  up  a  vicious  and  artificial  scheme  into  some- 
thing like  working  order  until  a  sounder  system  can  be  introduced. 
Until  political  economy  is  recalled  from  its  exile  in  Geor.'ium 
Sidus  there  is  no  hope.    The  principle  for  which  Lord  Spencer 
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nnil  Lord  riersohell  contend  is  practically  that  tlio  main  feature  of 
the  Act  of  1 88 1  shall  be  repealed,  anil  that  there  shall  be  no  real 
lixii.g  of  judicial  rents,  since  such  rents  are  to  bo  judicially  unfixed 
■whenever  it  may  be  inconvenient  for  tho  tenauts  to  pay  them. 
An  arrangement  of  this  kind,  which  disturbs  that  basis  of  certainty 
on  which  all  industry  must  proceed,  will,  in  the  long  run,  prove 
as  injurious  to  the  tenants  as  it  is  unjust  to  the  landlords,  en- 
couraging the  former  to  rely  on  the  chapter  of  accidents,  to  find 
pretexts  for  evading  their  obligations,  and  generally  depraving  what 
remains  in  them  of  an  industrial  conscience.  Lord  Salisbury's 
description  of  the  paralysis  of  industry  which  must  ensue  when 
the  stability  of  contracts  and  judicial  decisions  is  periodically 
disturbed  and  constantly  threatened  was  marked  by  evon  more 
than  his  usual  force  of  argument  and  language.  One  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  the  debate  was  that  it  elicited  from  Lord 
Spencer  the  remark  that  he  did  cot  approve  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign. That  such  a  statement  should  be  made  in  such  words 
is  a  noteworthy  circumstance.  Presently  we  may  hear  from  him 
that  he  is  far  from  approving  of  theft  and  murder.  That  the 
assertion  should  have  been  welcomed  as  if  it  were  a  strenuous 
assertion  of  the  moral  law  shows  what  is  the  ethical  level  to 
wbicb  Mr.  Gladstone  has  reduced  even  the  more  scrupulous  and 
upright  of  his  partisans.  At  Lord  Spencer's  suggestion  that  the 
Purchase  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  not  likely  to  be  seriously  opposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Salisbury  consented  to  retain 
them.  But  Lord  Spencer,  thinking  over  the  matter,  became 
uneasy  at  the  idea  of  having  pledged  his  venerated  leaders, 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell,  and  hastily  explained  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  bind  any  one.  The  discussion  was  feebly 
renewed  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  on  Monday — a  Bill  of 
which  the  sole  merit  is  that  it  may  establish  a  provisional  and 
precarious  modus  vioendi  between  landlord  and  tenant  until,  in 
their  common  interest,  Mr.  Gladstone's  meddling  and  muddling 
legislation  is  superseded  by  the  abolition  of  that  dual  ownership 
■which  is  one  of  his  most  remarkable  contributions  to  the  social 
and  industrial  anarchy  of  Ireland.  Other  topics  which  have  en- 
gaged the  House  of  Lords  are  the  Canadian  Tariffs,  which  Lord 
Buuraven  defended  as  designed  to  protect  Canadian  industry  from 
competition  with  that  of  the  United  States  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  First  Offenders  Bill,  which 
was  read  a  second  time  on  Tuesday  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Belmore,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  give  discretion  at  the  Courts 
to  release  first  olfetiders  on  recognizance,  and  subject  to  revision, 
instead  of  subjecting  them  to  the  stigma  and  taint  of  imprison- 
ment for  trivial  offences. 

On  Thursday  the  report  of  amendments  on  the  Land  Transfer 
Bill  was  received  in  the  Lords.  Lord  Denman,  being  unable  to 
find  a  co-teller  to  assist  him  in  counting  nobody,  withdrew  his 
amendment  that  the  report  be  received  that  day  three  months. 
An  amendment  by  Lord  Herschell  making  it  unnecessary  to 
register  land  in  case  of  sale,  let  ting,  or  mortgage  until  the  convey- 
ance had  been  effected,  was  rejected  on  division.  The  same  fate 
hefel  an  amendment  of  Lord  Faversham's  to  omit  the  clause  which 
abolishes  primogeniture.  The  report  on  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions (Ireland)  Bill  was  received.  Its  object  is  to  refer  to  the 
enlarged  municipal  constituency  of  Belfast  a  scheme  of  land 
drainage.  As  the  new  electors  cannot  come  on  the  register  so 
early  as  November,  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Lord  Spencer, 
deferring  its  operation  until  after  the  ensuing  municipal  elections 
was  adopted.  The  Tithes  Rent  Charge  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed ;  the  report  of  amendments  on  the  Incumbents' 
Resignation  Bill  was  received  ;  and  the  Quarries  Bill  was  passed 
through  Committee  and  reported. 

On  Friday,  July  I,  the  House  of  Commons  succeeded  in  getting 
into  Committee  of  Supply,  after  long  discussions  on  various  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Bradlaugh  advocated  the  enforced  purchase  by  local 
authorities,  for  the  sake  of  letting  it  to  tenant  cultivators, 
of  land  admitting  of  cultivation,  but  now  held  in  waste.  The 
motion  in  which  he  embodied  his  views  was  rejected  on  division  by 
173  votes  to  97.  Mr.  Conybeare  then  attacked  what  he  con- 
sidered the  unfair  basis  of  assessment  for  local  rates  adopted  in 
regard  to  mansions,  demesnes,  and  parks.  Mr.  O'Hea  called  atten- 
tion to  the  want  of  proper  Harbour  Accommodation  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Ireland.  After  Supply  had  been  reached  and  progress 
had  been  reported,  the  Crofters'  Holding  (Scotland)  Bill  was  read 
a  third  time.  On  Monday,  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  moved  that  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Session,  Government  orders  of  the  day  and 
notices  of  motion  have  precedence,  and  stated  what  were  the 
measures  in  addition  to  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  and  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  which  the  Government  intended  to  press  forward. 
This  modest  list  includes  the  Tithe  ReDt  Charge  Bill,  the 
Coal  Mines'  Regulation  Bill,  tho  Merchandise  Marks  Bill,  and 
the  Criminal  Proceduro  (Scotland)  Bill.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Smith  hopes  to  be  able  to  pass  a  Technical  Fducation  Bill, 
and  a  Bill  for  the  Revision  of  Local  Boundaries.  Whether  cr 
not  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Land  Transfer  Bill  and  the  Railway 
Rates  Bill  will  pass  depends  on  the  temper  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or, 
as  Mr.  Smith  preferred  to  put  it,  of  the  House.  The  discussion 
was  chiefly  remarkablo  for  a  sort  of  triangular  duel  between  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Sir  William  llarcourt.  Mr.  Gladstone 
contended  that  the  Government  had  obstructed  itself,  and  re- 
marked exultingly  that,  whatever  ill-conditioned  persons  out  of 
doors  might  have  said,  no  one  within  the  House  had  ventured  to 
charge  him  with  obstruction — an  omission  which  was  promptly 
supplied  by  Mr.  Goschen;  whereon  Sir  William  llarcourt  inter- 
vened in  his  noisiest  Pistol-Bobadil-Parolles  vein.  Mr.  Gladstone, 


whose  manners  have  been  somowhat  corrupted  by  tho  evil  com- 
panionship of  Dr.  Tanner  and  Mr. Conybeare, advised onoofhis  Well  h 
audiences  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  any  one  who  said  that  the  Crimes 
Bill  was  not  a  measure  of  coercion.  We  advise  people  not,  if 
they  can  avoid  it,  to  laugh  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  face  when  lie  says 
that  ho  has  never  practised  obstruction.  Mr.  John  Morley 
announced  that  ho  intends  in  the  reces3  to  go  up  and  down 
the  country  telling  everybody  who  will  listen  to  him  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  admitted  that  tho  leaders  of  tho  Opposition  have 
given  wise  counsel  to  the  Irish  obstructionists.  Mr.  Morley,  if  ho 
wishes  to  be  perfectly  candid,  will  add  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  neither  acted  upon  their  counsel  themselves  nor  in- 
tended it  to  bo  taken,  and  that  tho  advice  not  to  obstruct  was 
given  wheu  obstruction  had  done  its  mischievous  work  and  tho 
Closuro  impended.  After  amendments  moved  by  Sir  W.  Lawson 
and  Mr.  Essleinout  for  setting  apart  days  for  the  discussion  of 
Local  Option  and  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest  had 
been  rejected  on  division,  Mr.  Smith's  motion  was  carried  by 
146  votes  against  85.  The  Irish  Land  Bill  was  then  brought  up 
from  tho  House  of  Lords,  and  read  a  first  time.  After  taking 
certain  votes  for  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  the  House  resumed  an  interrupted  discussion  on  the  India 
and  China  Mail  contract,  which  was  finally  approved.  Tuesday  was 
occupied  with  the  case  of  Miss  Cass  against  the  police  constable, 
the  police  magistrate,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  the  Home 
Secretary,  who,  putting  himself  in  the  wrong,  contrived  to  put 
the  Government  for  the  first  time  this  Session  into  a  minority. 
The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Atherley-Jones  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  in  order  to  call  attention  to  a  detinite  matter  of  urgent 
public  importance — namely,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
arrest — was  carried  against  the  Government  by  153  votes  to  147. 
On  Wednesday  Mr.  Smith  made  an  announcement  which,  if  given 
earlier  in  unequivocal  terms,  would  have  obviated  the  discomfiture 
of  the  evening  before,  promising  full  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
tho  police  magistrate,  Mr.  Newton,  and  of  police  constable 
Endacott.  The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates. 


CONCERTS  AND  MATINEES. 

THE  concert  season  is  drawing,  like  every  other,  to  its  close. 
It  has  been  in  a  certain  sense  a  brilliant  one,  although 
not  distinguished  for  the  introduction  of  many  novelties.  Some- 
thing like  between  six  and  seven  hundred  concerts,  public  and 
private,  have  teen  given  during  the  past  four  months,  sometimes  as 
many  as  twenty  in  a  single  day,  and  yet,  on  looking  over  a  batch 
of  programmes,  we  are  surprised  to  find  how  identical  they  all  are 
in  character.  There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  originality  about 
them.  Scarcely  any  new  music  of  importance  has  been  given, 
aud  even  selections  from  Verdi's  Othello  have  only  been  produced 
at  two  concerts.  Surely  there  must  be  sufficient  ancient  music 
extant  to  form  a  programme  of  interest,  and  when  we  look  abroad 
we  see  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  many  really  important 
productions  have  seen  the  light.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  impolitic  for  our  concert-givers  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  upon  reviving  next  year  great  works — or 
selections  from  them — of  the  last  two  centuries  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present,  which  we  know  by  reputation,  but  have  never 
heard,  the  Ht.abat  Mater  of  Paesiello,  /  Tre  Fanciulli  of  Guglielmi, 
the  Scmiramide  of  Porpora,  the  Atillio  Itegolo  of  Hasse,  the 
magnificent  Didone  of  Cherubini,  for  instance,  not  to  mention  a 
score  of  long-forgotten  operas  and  oratorios  by  Haydn  and  Handel, 
and  even  by  our  own  Br.  Arne. 

Herr  Riehter,  although  a  German,  has  given  more  encourage- 
ment to  English  musical  art  than  the  representative  musical 
Society  of  England,  the  Philharmonic  ;  and  the  Riehter  Concerts 
this  season  have  been  embellished  by  no  less  than  three  sym- 
phonies by  British  composers.  It  is  not  only  in  this  that  the 
Riehter  Concerts  have  completely  taken  tho  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  Philharmonic— a  fact  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  talent  of  Herr 
Riehter  and  of  his  manager,  Mr.  Vert,  who,  by  the  way,  has  taken 
under  his  direction  the  Bach  Choir.  Among  the  novelties  intro- 
duced by  Ilerr  Riehter  have  been  Symphonies  by  Cowen,  Parry, 
and  Stanford,  a  very  fine  one  by  Bruckner,  Dvorak's  fine  sym- 
phonic variations,  and  Goldmark's  Prelude  to  Merlin.  This  is  a 
record  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  and  we  may  look  elsewhere 
through  a  hundred  programmes  of  the  season  without  finding  any- 
thing to  compare  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Philharmonic 
has  introduced  several  pieces  quite  beneath  its  usual  high  level, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Gounod's  Concerto  for  the  Piano  Pedalier, 
and  some  childish  variations  for  the  violin  by  Vieuxtemps.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  included  among  its  novelties  was  the  fine 
Roumanian  Suite  of  Mr.  Corder. 

The  St.  George's  Hall  was  crowded  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  Conversazione  of  the  "Wagner  Society,  members  and  friends 
gathering  in  full  force  to  do  honour  to  their  hero,  aud  although 
some  admirable  artists,  such  as  Pauline  Cramer,  Lena  Little, 
Theclila  Friedlander,  Herr  Riehter,  Walter  Bache.Carl  Armbruster, 
William  Nicholl,  and  B.  H.  Grove  performed,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  master's  solemn  themes  are  not  exactly  suited  as 
accompaniments  to  conversation,  which,  notwithstanding  the  august 
nature  of  the  Conversazione,  turned  on  the  usual  frivolous  topics 
upon  which  men  and  women  are  wont  to  talk,  even  if  they  do  belong 
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to  the  highest  esthetic  associations.  Excerpts  from  Wagner's 
Der  llhuj  dcs  Tiibettingen  are  not  precisely  exhilarating  when  exe- 
cuted to  the  clang  of  teacups  and  the  tintinnabulation  of  glass 
•water-ice  plates. 

Signor  Carlo  Ducci  gave  a  concert  on  Thursday  last,  and  played 
several  classical  works  with  remarkable  brilliance  ;  but  he  is  not 
heard  to  advantage  in  the  style  of  music  he  selected.  His  best 
performance  was  the  "  Chant  Polonais  "  of  Chopin  and  the  "  Rondo 
Capriccioso  "  of  Mendelssohn.  Signor  Carpi  saDg  capitally  "  Non 
t'amo  piu,"  by  Tosti,  accompanied  by  the  composer.  Signor 
Ducci's  new  song,  "  Anno  Domini,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Damian, 
and  greatly  admired.  It  is  much  above  the  average  of  such  com- 
positions. Miss  Marie  Decca  sang  with  astonishing  volubility 
the  grand  aria  from  L'Etoi'.e  du  Nord  of  Meyerbeer  with  accom- 
paniment of  two  flutes  by  Messrs.  Radcliff  and  Barrett.  Mile. 
Gina  Oselio  was  heard  to  greater  advantage  in  the  aria  from 
Jessonda  than  she  was  in  the  evening  at  Her  Majesty's  as 
Margherita  in  Boito's  Mefistofele.  The  concert  was  otherwise 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  people  who  were  set  down  to  perform 
and  did  not,  and  for  the  consequent  changes  made,  which  were 
rather  embarrassing. 

This  was  also  the  case  at  Mr.  Arthur  Wellesley's  Matinee  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  when  Mme.  Lorenzi  sang  very  brightly  the 
Polonaise  from  Miffnon,  and  Signor  Tito  Mattei  played  a  new 
waltz,  which  is  destined  to  become  popular,  called  "  Vesuvio." 
Mr.  Wellesley  himself  recited  with  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  effect 
the  "  Street  Hunt,1'  by  G.  R.  Sims,  and  the  "  Road  to  Heaven," 
by  the  same  author.  Miss  Houliston  threw  much  tenderness  into 
her  rendering  of  "The  Women  of  Mumbles  Head,"  by  Mr. 
Clement  Scott. 

At  Alexandra  House,  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
gave  an  Orchestral  Concert,  the  programme  of  which  included 
Schumann's  Symphony  in  B  flat,  and  Cherubini's  Overture  "  Les 
Abencerrages."  Miss  Davies,  Messrs.  Kilby,  Sutclifl'e,  Squire,  and 
Barker  took  part,  and  Professor  Henry  Holmes  conducted. 

A  concert  for  the  benelit  of  the  St.  Pelagia's  Homo  for  Desti- 
tute Girls  was  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday,  at  which 
Mme.  Albani,  Mile.  Antoinette  Trebelli,  and  Miss  Alice  Gomez 
appeared.  Mile.  Trebelli,  who  is  to  make  her  debut  in  opera  next 
season,  seems  to  improve,  under  the  able  instruction  of  her 
mother,  each  time  she  sings,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Miss 
Alice  Gomez,  who  has  a  fine  voice,  and  sings  in  an  unaffected  and 
pleasant  manner.  Mr.  Sautley,  who  was  in  splendid  voice,  and 
Miss  Xuke  lent  their  valuable  assistance  to  render  the  concert, 
which  was  in  every  way  successful,  as  brilliant  as  possible. 

The  Comtesse  de  Bremont,  an  American  lady,  who  has  a  very 
pleasant  voice,  gave  a  concert  at  Steinway  Hall  during  the  week, 
in  which  she  wa3  assisted  by  Mr.  Isidore  de  Lara  and  his  choir 
of  ladies,  and  by  Madame  Anna  Bulkeley  Hills,  a  lady  who  cer- 
tainly deserves  her  popularity  both  in  this  country  and  America 
as  a  ballad-singer  of  great  taste  and  feeling.  She  possesses  a 
good  contralto  voice,  but  it  is  her  admirable  method  and  the 
exquisite  taste  with  which  she  sings  that  render  her  performances 
noteworthy.  It  is  impossible  to  sing  ballads  and  chansonnettes 
with  greater  effect  and  sentiment ;  and,  to  her  credit,  Madame 
Bulkeley  Hills  never  goes  beyond  her  limits  to  venture  into  the 
realms  of  high  art,  although,  to  be  just,  there  is  art,  and  high  art 
too,  in  ber  exquisite  rendering  of  such  trifles  as  "  Aunty  "  and 
"  Little  Boy  Blue,"  out  of  which  flimsy  materials  she  contrives  to 
make  as  much  in  her  way  as  Mme.  Judic  does  with  like  trifles  in 
French. 


THE  BURLIXGTOX  FIXE  ARTS  CLUB. 

AMOXG  art  exhibitions  drawn  wholly  from  the  treasures  of 
private  collections,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  those 
which  the  Burlington  Pine  Arts  Club  from  time  to  time  under- 
take to  set  before  the  delighted  amateur  and  critic.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  an  extraordinary  display  of  Persian  art-work,  and 
now  an  extremely  choice  and  representative  exhibition  of 
Hispano-Moresque  and  Italian  majolica  worthily  succeeds  that 
memorable  occasion.  The  Committee  charged  with  the  present 
enterprise  are  warmly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results  of 
their  labours,  buth  as  regards  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
material  contributed  and  the  excellence  of  their  arrangement. 
The  show  of  majolica  offers  a  most  instructive  and  enjoyable 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  a  fascinating  branch  of  ceramics,  as 
it  embraces  many  exquisite  examples  of  all  the  more  prominent 
Italian  schools,  during  the  prime  of  the  masters  of  Urbino 
and  Gubbio,  Pesaro  and  Faenza,  and  illustrates  likewise  the 
various  phases  of  decadence  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  work  of  Venice,  Naples,  Castelli,  and  other  centres 
of  production.  The  illustrative  value  of  the  exhibition  to  the 
student  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  while  it  is  so  set  forth  that 
its  signiticanco  may  be  broadly  apprehended  even  by  a  rapid 
survey.  At  the  same  time  not  a  few  of  the  pieces  arouse  the  most 
absorbing  interest  by  their  excessive  rarity  or  probable  unique- 
ness. Such  an  exhibition  must  necessarily  be  approached  from 
various  standpoints  by  lovers  of  art.  The  view  of  the  collector 
is  governed  by  different  aspects  of  interest  from  that  of  the  painter 
or  sculptor.  The  artist  is  naturally  attracted  to  the  translation  of 
the  designs  of  Mantegna,  Raphael,  Marc  Antonio,  and  other 
masters,  under  conditions  and  technical  limitations  that  suggest 
new  and  interesting  problems  to  the  painter.  Then,  again,  the 
naivete  of  the  pictorial  scheme  is  a  constant  source  of  attraction  ; 


as  is  also  the  treatment  of  landscape,  whether  it  be  the  frank  and 
bold  comprehensiveness  of  the  noble  example  of  Nicolo  da  Urbino, 
representing  "  The  Rape  of  Helen  "  (233),  lent  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  or 
the  essentially  modern  spirit  exemplified  by  certain  pieces  of  Cas- 
telli ware  (406, 408,  &c.)  Other  sources  of  allurement  may  be  noted 
in  the  exuberance  of  grotesque  ornament,  as  in  the  superb  design 
in  grisaille,  with  a  ground  of  dark  blue  in  the  dish  (140),  lent 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  in  the  wonderful  designs  on  the 
borders  of  Mr.  Salting's  two  Faenza  plates  of  Pirota  make  (192, 
196) :  in  the  beautiful  floral  ornament  encircling  the  powerful 
and  Mantegnesque  design  of  Mr.  Salting's  tazza  (140A);  and  in 
many  other  examples  that  need  not  be  specified.  A  large  number 
of  specimens  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  the  historian  and  man  of 
letters.  Others  interest  the  genealogist  by  an  elaborate  frame- 
work of  ornament,  replete  with  symbolical  allusion,  which  en- 
shrines armorial  bearings.  It  were  not  easy,  indeed,  to  exhaust, 
the  diverse  channels  through  which  these  masterpieces  of  skill  and 
invention  stir  the  emotions  and  move  admiration.  They  possess  a 
charm  of  wider  and  deeper  potency  than  is  perhaps  generally  con- 
ceived by  those  who  regard  the  passion  of  the  collector  as  purely 
esoteric,  gratified  only  by  the  rarity  of  a  specimen. 

In  the  Hispano-Moresque  collection,  Mr.  F.  Du  Cane  Godman, 
Mr.  Drury  Fortnum,  and  Sir  William  Drake  are  among  members 
of  the  Club  who  exhibit  extensively ;  and  in  the  other  section  among 
the  collections  largely  drawn  upon  are  those  of  Mr.  Salting,  Mr. 
Drury  Fortnum,  Sir  Francis  Cook,  Sir  William  Drake,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Jarvis.  Many  eminent  collectors,  who  are  not  members,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  To  indicate  a  few  of 
the  more  striking  pieces  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  in  dealing 
with  so  large  a  gathering.  In  the  noble  decorative  art  of 
Hispano-Moresque,  to  which  one  is  apt  to  turn  with  a  sense  of 
relief  from  the  exacting  claims  of  majolicas,  two  fine  specimens 
of  incised  design  may  be  noted  in  the  dishes  (2,  3)  contributed 
by  Mr.  Godman  and  Sir  William  Drake.  Other  notable  pieces 
are  shown  by  Mr.  Godman  (74,  75,  91),  by  Mr.  Jarvi3  (93),  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  Bruce  (62,  63),  to  name  but  a  few.  All  these  are 
painted  in  gold  lustre,  and  are  extremely  fine  examples  in  dish- 
i'orm,  ranging  from  17  to  19^  inches  in  diameter.  In  majolica 
the  wares  of  Urbino,  Gubbio,  Pesaro,  Faenza,  Caffaggiolo,  and 
Diruta  are  represented  by  the  masters  Giorgio  andCencio ;  Nicolo, 
Fontana,  Xanto,  and  other  Urbinese;  Lanfranco  and  Baldasara 
Manara.  Castel  Durante  is  also  largely  shown,  with  its  out- 
growths, as  in  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum's  very  interesting  Roman 
vases  (146,  150),  with  the  inscription  of  one  Diomede  of 
Castel  Durante.  Remarkable  specimens  of  early  Gubbio  or 
Pesaro  are  the  dishes  (178,  187;  of  archaic  design,  and  the 
curious  circular  dish  (177),  with  its  beautiful  application  of 
ruby  lustre  to  a  floral  border,  which  belong  to  Mr.  Fortnum. 
From  the  6ame  collector  we  have  a  charming  piece  of  harmonious 
colour  (174),  painted  in  blue  on  a  delicate  grey  ground, 
the  tone  of  which  is  singularly  beautiful.  This  is  the  earliest 
specimen  of  Venetian  ware  dated,  and  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  exhibition.  Among  Mr.  Salting's  contributions  must  be  men- 
tioned the  very  curious  tazza  (198),  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Fontana's  signed  work ;  the  Venetian  tazza  (190),  with  a 
grotesque  design  in  grey  relieved  against  dark  blue ;  a  scodella  of 
Gubbio  ware  (206),  with  gold  and  ruby  lustres  of  fine  quality ; 
and  the  highly  ornate  tazza  (216),  a  brilliant  specimen  of  lustre 
painting  in  gold,  ruby,  and  green.  Foremost  among  the  larger 
pieces  is  Sir  Francis  Cook's  superb  cistern  by  Fontana  (230).  A 
very  imposing  design,  and  thoroughly  typical  of  the  Renaissance, 
is  that  of  Sir  F.  Cook's  Caffaggiolo  dish  (229),  which  seems  to 
set  forth  an  allegory  of  youth  triumphant.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  note  the  chief  examples  that  reproduce,  with  more  or  less 
modification,  the  designs  of  artists  of  repute.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  Mr.  Salting's  plaque  (307),  representing  the 
Entombment  after  Mantegna.  To  this  may  be  added  the  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  after  Raphael  in  Mr.  Salting's  dish  (246)  ;  the 
adaptation  of  one  of  Raphael's  cartoons  (257)  ;  and  the  fine  composi- 
tion, after  Marc  Antonio,  in  Sir  F.  Cook's  charming  Gubbio 
tazza  (293). 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  LOXDOX  THEATRES. 

IV. 

The  Avenue,  Covent  Gakden,  The  Grand,  Islington. 

C CAPTAIN  SHAW  has  more  than  once  said  that  it  is  a  good 
J  deal  the  custom  in  this  country  to  preach  against  what  is 
called  "panic  legislation,"  and  certain  recent  events  have  con- 
clusively proved  there  is  doubtless  much  to  be  urged  against  it. 
At  the  same  time,  as  Captain  Shaw  has  pointed  out,  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  any  legislation  in  connexion  with  the  protection  of 
life,  unless  the  public  mind  has  previously  been  aroused  and 
startled  by  a  catastrophe  such  ae  the  fire  at  Nice  or  the  burning 
of  the  Opera  Comique  at  Paris.  We  are  scarcely  inclined 
to  dissent  from  a  remark  made  the  other  day  by  Mr.  John 
Hollinsshead,  to  the  effect  that  the  public  would  visit  a  place  of 
amusement  where  there  was  an  entertainment  that  they  wished  to 
see,  even  if  they  were  compelled  to  reach  it  through  a  sewer. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  neither  distance  nor  danger  will  deter 
the  public  from  patronizing  a  theatre  at  which  a  popular  perform- 
ance is  taking  place,  but  we  very  much  question  if  it  has  any  idea 
of  the  risk  that  attends  a  visit  to  the  majority  of  the  London 
theatres.    Thus,  then,  the  public  must  be  protected  against  itself. 
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And  with  this  view  wo  appeal  to  the  officials  at  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Office,  to  the  Metropolitan  Hoard  of  Works,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  the  Legislature  itself.  Wo  have  dealt  with  this 
subject  without  any  prejudice,  and  in  our  former  articles  we  claim 
to  have  conclusively  proved  that  the  majority  of  tho  London 
theatres  are  nothing  more  than  fire-traps,  and  that  a  visit  to 
them  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger.  The  remedy  should 
be  swift  and  eil'ective,  and  although  we  cannot  profess  to  be 
very  sanguine,  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Mr.  Ilolyoake,  in  a  letter  to  a  contemporary,  has  suggested  that 
the  public  themselves  might  do  much  to  ensuro  the  safety  of 
places  of  entertainment  by  forming  an  association,  and  electing 
from  its  members  a  committee  of  inspection,  who  should  study  the 
question  of  structural  safety  and  precautions  against  fire.  He 
recommends  that  the  committee  in  question  should  divide  the 
places  of  amusement  among  them,  and  should  make  frequent  in- 
spections at  uncertain  periods  during  the  performances,  and  see 
that  the  necessary  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  public  are 
faithfully  and  efficiently  carried  out.  There  is  unquestionably  a 
good  deal  in  Mr.  Holyoake's  suggestions  ;  but  we  doubt  if,  on  the 
whole,  they  would  prove  to  be  workable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  the  various  managers  would  give  the 
necessary  facilities.  Mr.  Ilolyoake  says  that,  if  any  of  them  re- 
fused to  do  so,  the  press  could  be  informed  of  the  refusal,  and  the 
public  would  then  know  what  theatres  to  avoid.  In  our  judg- 
ment, the  managers  would  care  little  for  such  exposure,  and  the 
public  still  less.  If  only  there  is  a  really  successful  entertainment 
at  a  place  of  amusement,  the  public  will  flock  to  it,  no  matter 
what  dangers  they  may  possibly  have  to  encounter.  Mr.  Ilolyoake 
says,  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  many  gentlemen  of 
means,  evening  leisure,  and  perhaps  some  professional  qualifica- 
tion, who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  occasional  duties  of  such 
public  usefulness."  All  this  is  very  probable ;  but  we  doubt  if 
such  efforts  would  meet  with  any  satisfactory  result.  As  we 
have  before  stated,  the  public  must  be  protected  against  itself,  for 
of  self-protection  in  such  matters  it  is  absolutely  incapable. 

In  Paris  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  has  recently  been  exposed  by 
M.  Albert  Wolff.  He  says : — "  Nous  allions  tous  dans  ces  theatres, 
et  chacun  se  faisait  cet  aveu  que  personne  ne  sortirait  vivant  de 
la  salle  en  cas  de  sinistre.  Des  couloirs  oil  deux  personnes  ne 
peuvent  pas  marcher  de  front,  encombrds  de  fonctionnaires  qui 
tiennent  le  vestiaire,  ou  de  marchands  de  lorgnettes,  aboutissent 
ii  d'etroits  escaliers,  nous  donnaient  la  certitude  qu'en  cas  de 
panique  sur  cinquante  spectateurs,  pas  un  n'atteindrait  la  porte 
de  la  sortie  sur  la  rue ;  des  fauteuils  a  ce  point  serres  les  uns  contre 
les  autres  qu'on  ne  peut  gagner  sa  place  qu'en  trebuchant  sur  des 
petits  bancs,  et  quil  est  impossible  de  s'y  maintenir  autrement 
qu'en  serrant  les  coudes  contre  le  corps  et  de  se  tenir  dans  cette 
attitude  geuante  comme  un  momie  d'Egypte.  Tel  etait  dans  son 
ensemble  l'idtSal  d'un  des  theatres  parisiens  qu'on  n'aurait 
tol£ro  dans  aucune  autre  capitale."  The  Parisians,  however,  are 
a  little  difficult  to  scare.  For  the  most  part  they  view  the  present 
state  of  things  with  entire  equanimity.  And  we  are  afraid  that 
our  own  public  are  equally  apathetic.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  M.  Albert  Wolffs  description  of  the  Paris  theatres  in 
most  cases  applies  to  those  in  London,  and  it  behoves  every 
Londoner  to  assist,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  remedy  a  state 
of  things  at  once  disgraceful  and  appalling. 

When  the  Avenue  Theatre  was  built  by  Mr.  Sefton  Parry,  it 
was  perhaps  with  a  second  intention  of  making  the  ground,  which 
it  was  supposed  the  railway  would  require,  more  valuable.  In 
other  words,  the  building  may  have  been  erected  as  much  with  the 
idea  of  being  pulled  down  again  as  with  any  view  of  adding 
another  place  of  entertainment  to  London.  During  the  fire  scare 
the  management  of  the  Avenue,  like  many  other  managers  in 
London,  advertised  that  it  was  "  the  safest  theatre  in  London." 
This  was  not  saying  much,  but  it  certainly  was  saying  more 
than  was  strictly  accurate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Avenue  is 
one  of  the  very  wor3t  of  our  theatrical  fire-traps.  In  the  first 
place,  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  behind  the  scenes  is,  if  not 
openly  allowed,  at  any  rate  winked  at.  We  cannot  think  that 
cigarette-smoking  and  inflammable  canvas  go  well  together,  more 
especially  when  the  exits  are  so  few.  There  is  only  one  exit, 
and  that  a  very  small  one,  to  the  stalls.  The  dress-circle  stairs 
have  to  "contrive  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  and  act  as  the  only 
means  of  exit  for  the  upper  boxes.  The  dress-circle  itself  has 
nominally  two  exits,  but  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  door  on 
the  Prompt  side,  which  leads  on  to  the  gallerv  stairs,  was  bolted. 
There  is  only  one  exit  to  the  pit,  and  this  also  applies  to  the 
gallery,  which  is  reached  by  climbing  up  some  fifty-six  steep 
stairs.  We  may  also  add  that  there  is  not  a  single  oil  lamp 
to  be  seen  anywhere,  so  the  Avenue  can  hardly  rank,  apart 
from  cigar  and  cigarette  smoking,  as  "the  safest  theatre  in 
London.  Pas  de  fumee  sans  feu  would  perhaps  be  a  more 
suitable  inscription  than  "  the  safest  theatre  in  London." 

With  any  ordinary  care,  a  few  oil  lamps  and  a  few  sentries 
at  the  doors,  the  Occupants  of  the  better  parts  of  Oovent  Garden 
might  safely  claim  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  perfectly  safe 
during  a  dramatic  performance  of  any  kind,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  staircases  by  which  to  escape.  But  what  is  the  use  of  stair- 
cases if  most  of  the  doors  are  locked,  as  they  were  locked  on  the 
night  of  our  visit  ?  As  regards  the  front,  Covent  Garden  is,  as 
we  have  said,  almost  perfect  in  the  matter  of  construction.  It  is 
not  so,  however,  with  the  parts  of  the  theatre  reached  by  the 


entrance  in  Hart  Street,  which  have  only  one  staircaso  each. 
When  wo  recollect  tho  size  of  tho  house,  wo  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize a  very  serious  danger.  This  is  bad  onough,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  worst  featuro  in  the  theatre.  As  every  ono  knows, 
Covent  Garden  has  only  boon  opon  of  late  years  for  a  few  weeks 
for  dramatic  performances.  It  is  generally  used  for  promenade 
concerts,  and  during  these  concerts  tho  only  portion  of  the  house 
that  is  absolutely  safe  is  entirely  transformed.  Tho  ground-lloor 
is  raised  to  the  level  of  tho  stage,  which  completely  blocks  up  all 
but  one  narrow  passage,  across  which  a  stout  barrier  is  placod 
during  the  whole  evening.  When  we  remember  the  class  of  persons 
that  frequent  the  promenade  in  thousands,  and  do  not  forget  that 
lighted  matches,  cigars,  and  cigarottes  are  freely  thrown  about 
among  light  muslin  dresses,  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  a  fire 
does  not  occur  every  night.  The  huge  auditorium  is  so  packed 
with  people  that  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  move.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  doubt  that,  if  a  fire  were  to  take  place  (and  it  is 
wonderful  that  a  fire  has  not  broken  out  before)  thousands  of 
men  and  women  would  be  burned  alive.  It  is  a  common  sight 
on  any  "  popular "  evening  to  see  the  one  narrow  passage  so 
packed  by  those  coming  in  and  those  going  out  that  the  block 
seems  equal  in  many  respects  to  a  football  scrimmage.  On  no 
possible  account  should  Oovent  Garden  be  licensed  for  promenade 
concerts  till  very  material  alterations  have  been  made.  Our 
words  are  strong,  but  sooner  or  later,  unless  they  are  acted  on, 
the  greatest  holocaust  ever  known  wdl  take  place  in  our  very 
midst. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  singular  that  after  careful  investigation 
we  have  to  admit  that  the  first  of  the  outlying  theatres  which 
has  come  under  our  notice  is,  without  any  doubt,  better  provided 
with  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  than  any  one  of  the  West  End 
or  central  theatres.  This  applies  to  the  Grand  Theatre,  Islington, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  injured  either  by  fire  or  panic  in  this  theatre.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  devise  any  improvement  in  its  construction.  There 
are  good  wide  entrances  on  both  sides  of  the  stalls,  three  exits  to 
the  pit,  a  separate  entrance  for  three  rows  of  dress  circle, 
two  exits  to  the  balcony,  two  exits  to  the  small  amphitheatre, 
and  two  exits  to  the  gallery.  Further  than  this,  each  and  every 
exit  is  easily  opened,  being  only  closed  by  a  wonderfully  simple 
bolt  which  we  have  never  seen  before,  and  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Board  of 
Works.  We  make  this  commendation  because,  no  matter  what 
managers  may  promise  or  wish,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them 
to  keep  all  the  doors  of  a  theatre  open  during  the  winter.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  do  so  in  the  present  hot  weather ;  but,  if  such  a 
course  were  adopted  in  the  season  of  snows  and  winds,  it  would 
empty  a  house  quicker  than  any  amount  of  heat,  and  probably  kill 
as  many  people  as  any  fire  or  panic  would  do.  The  bolts  at  the 
Grand,  however,  will  meet  all  requirements  and  should  be  insisted 
on  everywhere.  And  now  that  we  have  given  the  Grand  all  the 
praise  that  it  deserves,  we  must  say  that  it  is  somewhat  singular 
and  highly  reprehensible  that  the  management  should  not  light 
the  oil  lamps  which  are  everywhere  displayed.  It  seems  almost 
useless  to  keep  on  complaining  with  reference  to  the  barriers  on 
the  gallery  stairs.  We  found  these  obstructions  long  after  the 
first  "rush  "was  over.  If  Mr.  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Freeman  will 
only  see  to  their  oil  lamps  and  their  barriers,  they  may  with  truth 
advertise  that  their  theatre  is  one  of  the  safest  in  London. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS  OF  FEIEDKICH  FERDINAXD  VOX  BEUST." 

13  ARON  HENRY  DE  WORMS,  M.P.,  gives  his  well-known 
-L'  friend  an  introduction  to  the  English  reader  which  may  not 
prove  so  strong  a  recommendation  as  he  expects.  In  the  midst  of 
an  agreeable  sketch  of  Count  Beust's  personal  appearance  and 
habits  he  credits  him  with  the  invention  of  "  Tory  Democracy." 
The  phrase  has  been  found  ambiguous  even  by  persons  not  ex- 
ceptionally incapable  of  getting  at  the  meaning  of  words.  Some 
there  are  who  hold  that  a  Tory  Democrat  is  a  politician  who  pro- 
poses to  get  into  office  and  keep  there  by  doing  the  work  of  the 
Radicals  while  continuing  to  call  himself  a  Tory.  If  this  definition 
is  accurate,  and  there  is  at  least  as  much  to  say  for  it  as  for  any 
other,  then  we  must  decline  to  accept  the  Baron's  recommendation 
of  the  Count  as  entitling  him  to  any  considerable  share  of  our 
confidence.  The  Tory  we  know  and  honour.  The  Radical  we 
know  and  understand.  When  he  has  brains  (which  happens  some- 
times), is  honest  (the  thing  has  been  seen),  and  is  not  a  rebellious 
flunkey  (this,  also,  is  within  experience)  then  we  can  regard  him 
with  a  certain  respect.  But  as  for  the  person  who  tries  to  be 
both,  we  may  understand  him,  but  then  for  that  very  reason  we 
decline  to  regard  him  either  with  honour  or  respect.  The  con- 
sistent Tory  and  the  consistent  Democrat  alike  reject  him.  More- 
over, there  are  reasons  for  doubting  whether  Tory  Democracy  was 
indeed  born  at  Vienna  in  1 867.  Mr.  Facing-both-ways  is  older 
than  that,  and  has,  in  fact,  existed  ever  since  men  took  to  trying 


•  Memoirs  of  Friedrich  Ferdinand  von  Beust.  Written  by  Himself. 
With  Introduction  by  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  M.P.  London  :  iieminRtoa 
&  Co.  1887. 
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•whether  they  could  not  combine  the  fear  of  GoJ  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Devil.  Baron  tie  Wormy  is  doubtless  well  aware  of 
the  absurdity  of  applying  au  English  political  nickname  to  a 
statesman  who  worked  under  entirely  dill'erent  circumstances, 
and  uses  it  only  for  the  purposes  of  indicating  Count  Beust's 
general  attitude  and  methods.  The  memoirs  themselves  must 
be  read  to  show  how  far  he  is  accurate  in  bis  use  of  terms. 
The  introduction,  as  a  whole,  shows  that  Count  Beust  deserved 
his  social  reputation.  Baron  de  Worms  found  him  accessible, 
copious  in  talk,  kindly  to  such  as  showed  him  admiration,  and 
endowed  with  a  pretty  faculty  for  making  French  puns  of  the 
more  obvious  kind;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  words  "shah ''and 
"chat."  "Qu'est-ce  qu'on  peut  attendre  d'un  Shah  [chat]  qu'un 
gritrounage  ? "  he  said,  on  seeing  the  signature  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  the  best  society  was  convulsed. 

The  life  of  Count  Beust  began  under  genial  circumstances.  His 
father,  delighted  at  his  appearance,  gave  bis  nurse  a  dozen  of  fine 
old  Rhenish  for  her  private  consumption.  The  woman,  a  be- 
nighted "Wend,  turned  it  into  a  batb,  and  tubbed  the  young  baron 
in  liquor  which  had  been  bottled  in  the  year  when  the  Turk 
retired  from  the  walls  of  Vienna  before  Sobieski  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  If  the  grandfather  of  Henri  IV.  was  right  in  his 
opinions,  Beust  should  have  turned  out  both  merry  and  wise.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  a  cheerful  disposition  and  a  pleasing 
belief  in  himself.  At  no  time  does  he  seem  to  have  been  disturbed 
by  those  agonies  of  doubt  which  have  visited  Prince  Bismarck. 
He  was  preserved  from  such  sufferings  by  the  charm  given  him  at 
his  birth.  There  was  always  in  his  mind  a  neat  little  plan  for 
putting  the  world  straight.  When  the  world  declined  to  run 
into  his  mould,  which  was  generally  the  case,  Count  Beust  pulfed 
the  prostitute  away,  and,  wrapping  himself  in  his  virtue,  employed 
his  leisure  elegantly  in  writing  verses  to  pretty  ladies.  Many  of 
these  he  quotes  with  complacency.  Here  is  one  he  wrote  in  Lady 
Granville's  visitors'  book  at  Waluier: — 

Alors  qu'an  grand  ct  noble  lord 
Comniiiude  eu  roi  dans  les  Cinq  Port1!, 
On  voit  pourquoi  la  noble  chatelaine 
A  pour  el'e-mcme  un  port  de  reine. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!  Celui-la  ne  s'attend  point  du  tout."  Count 
Beust  had  his  full  share  of  the  well-known  German  humour, 
otherwise  he  had  not  cared  to  figure  before  the  world  as  a  species 
of  Metternich-Trissotin.  He  was  destined  to  the  public  service 
from  his  cradle.  His  family  was  of  considerable  antiquity.  Four 
gentlemen  of  the  house  had  been  slain  at  Miiuldorf  ia  1322, 
lighting  for  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg.  A  Beust  distinguished  himself 
under  Montecuculi ;  another  served  in  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Vienna  in  1683,  the  year  in  which  his  descendant's  bath  was 
bottled.  In  later  times  his  ancestors  served  several  German 
princes,  and  one  was  a  Danish  Minister.  He  himself  began  under 
his  immediate  sovereign,  the  King  of  Saxony.  The  earliest  recol- 
lections of  his  life  were  connected  with  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg's  cannon,  and  saw 
the  house  cleared  of  provisions  by  a  Russian  foraging  party.  After 
some  years  of  diplomatic  service  he  became  Minister  in  1848,  and 
continued  in  ollice  till  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  in  1866.  This 
part  of  his  career  is  naturally  the  least  interesting;  and,  as  it  is 
told  in  his  Memoirs,  stands  in  need  of  more  notes  and  elucidations 
than  Baron  de  Worms  has  given  it.  Count  Beust  takes  it  for 
granted  that  his  readers  know  all  about  the  internal  politics  of 
Germany  in  those  years;  and,  though  that  may  be  the  case  with 
bis  countrymen,  it  is  not  true  of  foreigners.  It  has  also  been 
said,  perhaps  maliciously,  that  Count  Beust  wrote  these  Memoirs 
as  an  answer  to  his  biography  written  by  Dr.  Lbeling,  who,  after 
praising  him  too  much  in  the  first  volume,  ended  by  not  praising 
nim  enough  in  the  second.  His  own  narrative  is  certainly  marked 
by  blanks  which  want  filling  up  to  make  the  story  thoroughly 
intelligible.  The  world  at  large  knew  Count  Beust  best  during 
those  years  as  the  contriver  of  a  scheme  for  leaguing  the  minor 
.States  of  Germany  into  a  confederation  which  should  be  indepen- 
dent both  of  Austria  and  Prussia  and  hold  the  balance  between 
them.  He  himself  is  certain  that  this  could  have  been  done,  and 
that  he  could  have  done  it.  His  story,  however,  shows  clearly 
enough  that  the  smaller  States  would  not  act  together,  and  that 
his  plan  could  not  have  worked  without  a  uniform  exercise  of 
wisdom,  Belf-denial,  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  eight  or  ten 
Governments,  including  the  Austrian.  Count  Beust  belonged 
plainly  to  the  race  of  politicians  who  think  60  much  of  what 
the  world  ought  to  do  that  they  forget  to  inquire  what 
it  will  do.  He  denies  that  he  had  or  has  any  hostility  to 
Prussia;  but  his  references  to  that  Power  are  decidedly  and 
naturally  bitter.  His  numerous  references  to  Prince  Bismarck 
are  divided  between  praise  of  his  ability  and  blame  of  his  atrocious 
brutality.  Once  he  tells  how  the  Prince  had  just  begun  bis  un- 
scrupulous policy  of  deceiving  the  world  by  saying  what  he  meant 
to  do.  Again,  he  quotes  with  pleasure  the  angry  words  of  Lord 
Clarendon  to  himself  at  the  London  Conference  on  the  Danish 
question.  "Eh  bien,  je  ne  vous  en  veiix  pas,  vous  ne  pouviez 
laire  autrement;  mais  je  ne  veux  plus  jamais  rien  avoir  a  faire 
uvec  cet  homme  sans  foi  ni  loi  qui  s'appelle  M.  de  Bismarclc,  ni 
iivec  celui  qui  est  son  negre,  M.  de  Rechberg."  Two  years  later, 
\rhea  Beust  was  Minister  in  Austria,  he  reminded  Lord  Clarendon 
through  Count  Apponyi  of  these  words,  and  learnt  that  Lord 
Clarendon  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  said  anything  of  the 
sort.  A  more  pleasing  story  tells  how  Bismarck  once  confessed  to 
him  that  when  be  could  not  have  his  way  it  relieved  him  to  smash 
the  crockery  ;  bu',  in  connexion  with  this  story,  it  is  well  to  re- 


member that  the  Prince  has  a  reprehensible  habit  of  mystifying 
people.  Count  Beust  declares  that  bis  supposed  rivalry  with 
Bismarck  is  a  "  fable  conveuue  "  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  has  been 
on  one  side  and  the  Prince  on  the  other  for  many  years.  They 
never  had  a  personal  quarrel;  but  then  they  did  not  meet  very 
often. 

The  greatest  event  in  Count  Beust's  life  was  undoubtedly  his 
nomiuation  as  Minister  in  Austria  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa. 
It  was  a  triumph  for  him  that  his  necessary  retirement  from 
Saxony  should  have  been  followed  by  such  magnificent  promotion, 
and  his  success  in  his  new  and  great  position  is  undoubtedly  to 
bis  honour.  That  his  work  in  Austria,  which  was  really  mainly- 
diplomatic,  was  done  adroitly  is  uudeniable,  but  whether  his  policy 
was  wise  and  will  in  the  long  run  serve  the  interests  of  Austria  is- 
perhaps  another  question.  The  Austrian  Constitution  is  so  com- 
plex that  it  is  a  wonder  it  works  at  all,  even  under  the  judicious 
control  of  the  Emperor.  Whether  it  will  work  at  all  in  less  firm 
hands  is  at  best  very  doubtful.  For  this,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
Count  Heust  is  not  to  blame.  He  may  have  done  the  best  that 
was  to  be  done  with  a  very  bad  business,  and  the  compromise  he 
arranged  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  may  have  been 
the  only  alternative  to  disruption.  Perhaps  it  is  this  surrender 
to  inevitable  evil  which  Brron  de  Worms  calls  Tory  Democracy, 
though,  from  the  wording  of  his  paragraph,  he  would  seem  to 
apply  the  phrase  only  to  Count  Beust's  readiness  to  compose  a 
Ministry  of  men  who  were  not  nobles.  Is  readiness  to  work 
thus  habitual  in  the  Tory  Democrat  politician  ?  Count  Beust's 
account  of  his  fall  from  power  needs  extending  and  completing 
by  independent  witnesses.  For  himself  he  accounts  for  it  simply 
by  human  ingratitude  ;  and  there  is  a  really  touching  melan- 
choly in  his  complaint  that  he  was  soon  forgotten  in  the- 
country  he  had  loyally  served  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Oa 
the  whole,  this  part  of  his  memoirs  strengthens  the  impression 
that  he  was  sacrificed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  the  hostility 
of  Germany.  Among  Austrian  politicians  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  popular.  He  had  a  habit,  not  of  domineering,  but  of 
interfering,  and  his  colleagues  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  After 
the  war  of  1870-71  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Austria  to 
come  to  terms  with  Germany,  and  Beust,  with  his  well-knowa 
past,  was  an  obstacle  to  thoroughly  friendly  relations.  The  Count 
himself  denies  that  he  encouraged  France  to  expect  the  support  of 
Austria,  and  quotes  a  despatch  to  his  own  Ambassador  in  Paris  as 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  Unfortunately  this  despatch 
was  not  communicated  to  the  French  Government  at  the  time, 
and  in  an)'  case  came  too  late.  During  the  previous  negotiations 
Count  Beust's  attitude  may  be  fairly  described  in  the  stock  quota- 
tion as  willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike.  He  had  a 
plan  as  usual  for  regulating  everything  and  checkmating  Prussia; 
but,  as  usual  again,  it  left  the  character  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  nature  of  the  French  Government  out  of  the  account.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  had  used  vague  language  which  gave  the  French  a 
general  impression  that  Austria  would  help  them.  As  it  did  not, 
and  possibly  could  not,  Count  Beust  gained  a  reputation  for  double 
dealing  which  he  did  not  wholly  deserve.  It  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  his  somewhat  futile  cleverness,  and  obstiuate  deter- 
mination to  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case  only  through  the  medium 
of  his  own  plans.  The  last  years  of  his  public  service  were  spent 
in  the  Embassies  at  London  and  Paris  in  what  was,  in  fact,  a 
dignified  retirement.  Count  Beust  passes  very  rapidly  over  this 
last  stage  of  his  career.  He  was  too  much  a  diplomatist  of  the 
scrupulous  old  type  to  make  capital  out  of  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  he  confines  himself  to 
speaking  about  what  he  did  as  chairman  of  charitable  societies 
and  to  his  general  enjoyment  of  English  life.  To  ourselves  Count 
Beust  was  uniformly  laudatory.  It  would  be  immodest  to  say 
that  it  was  to  his  honour,  and  a  little  too  humble  to  say  it  was  to 
our  own.  Doubtless,  the  admiration  aud  good-will  are  creditable 
to  both  parties. 


THREE  NOVELS.' 

IT  is  hopeless  to  protest  against  novels  with  a  purpose.  But 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  hypercritical  if  we  suggest 
that  the  purpose  might  be  something  rather  more  romantic  than 
to  discredit  a  particular  form  of  medical  treatment.  The  merits 
and  defects  of  massage  may  be  very  proper  subjects  for  scientific 
discussion,  but  they  are  scarcely  suited  to  the  pages  of  fiction. 
Moreover,  the  object  of  The  Massage  Case,  such  as  it  is,  certainly 
fails.  For  the  heroine  was  mismanaged,  and  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's 
system  was  admittedly  not  understood,  or  not  followed  by  her 
physician.  The  book,  therefore,  like  Paradise  Lost,  "  proves 
nothing,"  and  yet  has  not  the  compensating  virtue  of  that  incon- 
clusive epic.  Apart  from  rubbing,  "  Domes,"  symptoms  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  hysterical,  and  the  claims  of  rival  doctors  and 
nurses,  The  Massage  Case  is  a  love  story  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
The  fall  of  Khartoum  is,  indeed,  thrown  in  a3  a  picturesque 
adjunct,  and  it  would  be  interesting,  though  expensive,  to  have  a 

*  The  Massage  Case.  By  Cyril  Bennett.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1887. 

Miss  Jaaibsen's  Chance:  a  Story  of  Australian  Life.  By  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed,  Author  of  "  Australian  Lite,"  "Policy  and  Passion,"  &e.  2  vols. 
London  :  Richard  Bentlcy  &  Son.  1827. 

Little  Novils.  By  Wil'ue  Collins.  3  vols.  London:  Chatto  & 
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Parliamentary  return  of  tho  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  made 
a  littlo  cheap  capital  out  of  tho  death  of  Gordon.  Ceesar  was 
defined  the  other  day  as  a  great  general  who  wrote  a  book  for 
beginners  in  Latin.  Perhaps  Gordon  may  at  some  future  date  bo 
described  as  a  Christian  hero  who  supplied  dull  tales  with  inter- 
polated chapters.  Miss  Elfrida  Campbell  had  tho  misfortune  to 
lose  her  mother  in  the  third  chapter,  and  was  adopted  by  her 
aunt.  Tho  aunt,  to  speak  colloquially,  made  things  hot  for 
her,  her  female  cousins  made  fun  of  her,  her  male  cousin  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  kissed  her,  as  she  puts  it,  "dozens  of 
times."  They  became  engaged,  but  whether  they  were  ulti- 
mately married  or  not,  it  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  dis- 
close. Miss  Campbell's  first  lover's  sister  married  a  clerk  in 
a  Government  oflice,  where  the  hours  were  very  short.  So 
"  out  of  hours  he  and  one  of  his  brothers  sing  in  the  streets. 
They  get  heaps  of  money — mnch  more  than  they  would  in  any 
profession,  Ned  says— and  no  one  has  found  them  out  yet."  It 
is  interesting  to  know,  on  the  authority  of  "Cyril  Bennett," 
who  vainly  seeks  to  disguise  her  sex,  that  in  relieving  a  street 
singer  one  may  be  assisting  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
unawares.  The  story  of  The  Massage  Cusp,  is  perhaps  a  little 
overshadowed  by  the  two  doctors,  one  of  them  hard  and  cold,  the 
other  possessing  the  precious  gift  of  sympathy,  and  so  forth. 
They  are  relieved  by  the  occasional  appearances  of  a  clergyman, 
at  once  obscure  and  famous,  scientilic  and  phrenological,  whoso 
views  are,  as  the  late  Ivau  Turguenieff  9aid  to  the  present  Master 
of  Balliol,  "  wishy  washy,  namby  pamby,  broad  church.''  Mrs. 
Crawshay,  the  aunt,  is  a  spirited,  if  rather  coarse,  sketch, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  very  superior  "Aunt  Jane  "  of  that 
exceedingly  clever  book,  My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortune.  There 
are  sporadic  signs  of  ability  in  The  Massage  Case,  and  the  patient's 
experience  is  probably  a  real  one.  But  the  author  had  better 
study  common  life,  and  avoid  medical  details  as  she  would  the 
devil.  "  Never  tell  people  how  you  are,"  said  a  very  shrewd  old 
woman  of  the  world  ;  "  they  don't  want  to  know."  The  rule  may 
be  applied  to  literature  as  well  as  to  conversation.  Doyle's 
immortal  sketch  of  Robinson  writing  to  the  Times  does  not  repre- 
sent the  proper  attitude  of  a  novelist.  "  How  it  strikes  a  Con- 
temporary "  shows  the  better  way.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for 
The  Massage  Case  is  that  it  affords  glimpses  of  talent,  and  that  it 
consists  of  only  two  volumes.  To  be  thankful  for  small  mercies 
is  the  first  duty  of  critics.  But  if  a  novel  with  a  purpose  is  a  bad 
thing,  a  novel  with  a  grievance  is  a  worse. 

The  most  interesting  question  suggested  by  Miss  Jacobsen's 
Chance  is  the  question  why  the  book  was  written.  Mrs.  Praed 
has  no  more  story  to  tell  than  the  needy  knife-grinder  himself. 
She  had,  indeed,  as  everybody  knows,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Australian  society,  and  if  her  information  is  not  quite  up  to 
date,  her  errors  are  not  likely  to  be  detected  by  the  English  reader. 
But  in  her  two  best  books — the  two  enumerated  on  the  title-page 
of  these  volumes— she  has  told  the  public  quite  as  much  about  the 
subject  as  the  public  cares  to  read.  It  may  be  for  that  reason  that  she 
has  indulged  herself  on  this  occasion  in  the  license  of  caricature; 
It  is  possible  to  be  rather  bored  with  effusive  manifestations  of 
colonial  sentiment,  and  with  variations  on  the  theme  that  we  are 
a  great  Empire,  which  must  be  cracked  up.  But  Mrs.  Praed  will 
not  persuade  her  readers  that  she  has  given  in  Miss  Jacobsen's 
Chance  a  faithful  picture  of  the  colony  which  she  chooses  to  call 
Leichardt's  Land.  Even  in  that  remote  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  the  Postmaster-General  cannot  be  always  drunk,  the 
whole  of  one  political  party  cannot  be  hopelessly  degraded,  the 
Opposition  must  have  some  other  object  than  to  insult  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Queen.  However  deeply  Mrs.  Praed  may  despise 
Australia,  her  artistic  self-respect  should  have  prevented  her  from 
putting  her  name  to  so  crude  and  hasty  a  daub.  Itaison  oblige,  and 
Mrs.  Praed  is  capable  of  far  better  things  than  this.  Unfortunately 
there  comes  a  time  in  the  careers  of  successful  authors,  especially 
successful  novelists,  when  the  contents  of  their  waste-paper  baskets 
acquire  a  pecuniary  value,  and  Mrs.  Praed  has  been  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact.  As  an  anonymous 
Story  Miss  Jacobsen's  Chance  would  never  have  found  a  publisher. 
As  Mrs.  Praed's  last  book  it  has  to  be  criticized  with  all  the  gravity 
which  the  circumstances  admit.  We  may  reassure  those  who  are 
rather  morally  than  intellectually  fastidious  in  their  choice  of 
books  that  Miss  Jacobsen's  Chance  is  not  technically  improper. 
Many  pages  are  devoted  to  various  phases  and  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Jacobsen's  drunkenness,  which  we  must  confess  to  having  read  with 
a  strong  sense  of  weariness  and  disgust.  But  his  excesses  are  con- 
fined to  the  bottle,  and  Mrs.  Praed  has,  on  this  occasion  at  all 
events,  accorded  a  respite  to  the  Seventh  Commandment.  Miss 
Jacobseuhad  three,  if  not  more,  chances.  She  might  certainly 
have  married  the  Governor,  or  his  private  secretary,  or  an  English 
doctor.  The  Governor  was  dull  and  ill-tempered,  but  charmed 
colonial  ladies  by  vague  suggestions  of  cultured  wickedness.  The 
private  secretary  was  a  prig,  who  once  condescended  to  lay  the 
table-cloth  at  Government  House,  and  did  it  very  badly.  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  Arnold  Chepstowe  wore  "  a  smile  of  sup- 
pressed amusement."  In  real  life  people  who  desire  to  suppress 
their  amusement  find  it  desirable  not  to  smile.  The  taste  and  re- 
finement of  the  doctor  may  be  estimated  by  a  single  speech 
which  he  addressed  to  Miss  Jacobson:— "  You  have  put  a  reserve 
price  on  yourself  ?  I'm  certain  of  that.  And  money  isn't  in  it 
with  you.  I'm  sure  of  that,  too.  What  is  your  reserve  price  ? 
Tell  me.  Is  it  love  ?  "  Miss  Jacobsen  had  the  chance  of  boxing 
his  ears  at  this  point.  Unhappily  she  did  not  avail  herself  of  it. 
The  story,  if  story  it  can  be  called,  euds  with  such  extreme  and 


inexplicable  abruptness  that  one  finds  there  is  no  third  volumo 
witli  relieved  surprise.  Perhaps  it  was  not  rescued  in  timo  from, 
the  hand  of  the  housemaid.  Wo  need  only  add  that  the  book  is 
a  choice  repertory  of  Australian  slang,  that  tho  Prime  Minister 
gets  drunk  at  the  Governor's  table,  and  that  the  liquor  he  does  it 
in  is  "  Pommory  Greno." 

It  is  impossible  that  anything  written  by  Sir.  Wilkie  Collins 
should  be  wholly  unreadable  or  altogether  bad.  But  only  tho  most 
ardent  disciples  of  this  popular  master  will  have  patience  to  go- 
through  the  three  volumes  before  us.  In  one  of  these  stories  Mr. 
Collins,  who  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  every  form  of  public  life, 
predicts  that  the  end  of  all  things  will  find  the  last  Englishman 
delivering  the  last  speech,  lie  presumably  means  the  last  American  ; 
but  let  that  pass.  We  trust  that  tho  time  is  far  distant  when  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  will  have  written  his  last  sensational  narrative,  if 
only  because  the  moment  is  likely  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  much-to-be-deprecated  demise.  Pew,  indeed, 
have  been  the  novelists  so  fertile  in  imagination  that  they  could 
atl'ord  to  throw  away,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  a  volume,  plots 
which  a  little  judicious  management  might  have  expanded  into 
three  volumes  apiece.  For  this  lordly  recklessness  on  Mr.  Collins's 
part  some  will  be  grateful,  while  others  may  be  disappointed. 
The  critic  is  compelled  to  remark  that  the  results  are  what  the 
young  lady  called  the  University  Extension  Lecturer,  "  distress- 
ingly crude."  It  is  possible  that  from  the  materials  of  Little 
Novels  a  book  or  books  might  be  made.  It  is  certain  that  the 
process  has  not  been  performed  by  Mr.  Collins.  Many  people 
may  prefer  these  unfinished  sketches  by  a  performer  of  note  to- 
the  artistically  complete  products  of  an  inferior  hand,  just  as  Beau 
Brummel's  failures  would  have  contrasted  favourably  with  the 
orthodox  choker  of  a  country  parson.  Mr.  Collins,  as  Thackeray 
says  of  himself  in  one  of  bis  recently  published  letters,  makes 
arrows  from  all  wood;  and,  if  he  can  dispose  of  even  his  sawdust 
at  a  premium,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  But  we  would  remind 
him  that  the  supernatural  does  not  peel  well,  and  that  such  a 
grotesque  fragment  as  "  Mrs.  Zant  and  the  Ghost"  can  only  excite 
laughter.  "  Miss  Jeroniette  and  the  Clergyman,"  on  the  other 
hand,  has,  as  the  Cockney  said  of  the  lottery,  "  a  do  at  the  bottom 
of  it."  It  professes  to  prove  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  at  a  trial 
for  murder  was  wrong,  but  it  only  shows  that  the  clergyman  in 
question  was  a  gentleman  of  very  nervous  and  superstitious  tem- 
perament. There  are  fastidious  readers  who  will  prefer  even 
second-rate  ghost  stories  to  the  account  of  the  girl  who  married 
her  uncle's  groom.  She  behaved  better  than  Mr.  Shandy's  Aunt 
Dinah,  no  doubt ;  but  the  prejudice  against  these  unions  is  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  removed  in  seventy-six  pages  octavo.  "  Miss 
Bertha  and  the  Yankee  "  is  an  instance  of  the  trick  which  Mr. 
Collins  has  played  before,  but  which  is  absolutely  inexcusable. 
The  story,  such  as  it  is,  has  to  be  gathered  from  the  sham  deposi- 
tions of  imaginary  witnesses — which  are,  we  may  observe  in  pass- 
ing, about  as  unlike  the  real  article  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Mr. 
Collins  should  bear  in  mind  the  excellent  obiter  dictum  of  Mr. 
Birreli,  that  literature  is  one  thing  and  sworn  testimony  another. 
The  best  of  these  stories,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  last,  which  bears 
the  odious  title  of  "  The  Policeman  and  the  Cook."  "  Mr.  Lismore 
and  the  Widow  "  is  disagreeable  to  the  point  of  nausea,  while 
"  Miss  Dulane  and  My  Lord  "  is  as  silly  as  its  name  implies.  Not 
one  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  Armadale. 


LAW  BOOKS.* 

WISE  men  approach  "Legal  Handbooks"  with  rooted  dis- 
trust. The  roots  thereof  extend  deeply  into  the  nature  of 
things.  In  the  first  place,  a  great  many  have  been  published, 
under  all  sorts  of  titles  and  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  sizes. 
They  have  all  been  bad,  though  probably  a  careful  investigation 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  some  have  been  worse  than  others. 
Of  course  this  is  not,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities, 
a  reason  for  assuming  that  any  specific  new  one  will  be  bad. 
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Nevertheless,  human  nature  is  prone  to  make  the  deduction. 
In  the  second  place,  which  is  more  important,  they  are  all 
attempts  to  state  the  commonplace  parts  of  the  law  of  England 
in  a  short  compass,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood by  people  who  have  not  made  a  special  study  of  it.  But 
the  commonplace  part  of  the  law  of  England  is  (and  would  be  of  no 
use  if  it  were  not)  a  body  of  excessively  numerous  and  complicated 
rules,  adapted  to  deal  with  an  excessively  numerous  and  diverse 
set  of  possible  arrangements  of  circumstances.  Therefore  what 
legal  hand  books  are  intended  to  do  is  of  necessity  impossible.  For 
these  two  reasons,  then,  wise  men  assume  that  any  given  legal 
handbook  will  be  bad,  and  their  assumption  is  invariably  correct. 
Therefore,  also,  in  pronouncing  Mr.  Deacon's  Handbook  to  be  bad, 
we  are  only  saying  that  Mr.  Deacon  has  not,  nor  have  Mr.  Morgan 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  Jones  on  his  behalf,  performed  a  miracle.  Of  Mr. 
Morgan  Lloyd's  share  in  the  hopeless  enterprise  it  is  almost  enough 
to  remark  that  he  purports  to  stale  the  English  law  upou  sixteen 
topics — of  which  "  Buyer  and  Seller/'  "  County  Courts,"  "  Bills 
of  Exchange,"  and  u  Wills"  are  four  average  specimens — in  fifty- 
eight  small  pages  of  large  print.  "Writing  under  such  conditions, 
the  wonder  is  less  that  he  should  use  such  expressions  as  "  judg- 
ment" and  "  recognizance  "  without  explaining  what  they  mean 
than  that  he  should  get  them  in  at  all.  But  neither  these  nor 
any  circumstances  excuse  his  saying  that  "  there  is  an  exception  in 
favour  of  soldiers  and  seamen  "  to  the  rule  that  no  one  less  than 
twenty-one  years  old  can  make  a  will.  One  would  have  expected 
a  Queen's  Counsel  to  be  able  to  write  fifty-eight  small  pages  about 
promiscuous  legal  topics  without  making  a  mistake;  but  we  must 
take  things  as  we  find  them.  Mr.  Jones's  forms  for  use  in  many 
simple  crises  are  rather  good  ns  far  as  they  go.  But  he  has  in  one 
instance  given  way  to  the  desire  of  being  funny,  which  should  be 
sternly  repressed  by  the  writers  of  law-books.  All  his  forms  of 
bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  by  Charles  James  Fox  in  favour  of 
Edmund  Burke,  and  accepted  by  William  Pitt.  When  it  comes 
to  the  form  of  notice  of  dishonour  this  is  unseemly  (and,  as  regards 
Fox,  indelicate). 

As  they  who  write  law-books  should  not  be  funny,  so  they 
-should  not  be  rhetorical,  for  rhetoric  is  a  sort  of  fun,  and  not  a 
good  sort.  It  is  also  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Moss,  and  it  is  a  pity, 
for  it  goes  far  to  deprive  of  any  value  what  appears  to  those  who 
have  the  patience  to  sift  out  the  chaff  to  be  a  thoughtful,  if  mis- 
-guided,  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  "  land-laws." 
They  are  so  called  for  the  most  part  by  people  who  could  not.  for 
their  lives  tell  you  what  they  are,  and  Mr.  Moss's  peculiarity  is, 
that  he  knows  to  a  certain  extent  what  the  laws  are  to  which  he 
objects  and  why  he  objects  to  them.  Yet  he  thunders  away  about 
primogeniture  and  entail,  and  relics  of  feudalism,  and  the  rest  of  it,  as 
if  he  were — as  for  anything  we  know  he  may  have  been — a  Radical 
candidate  on  the  stump  in  an  agricultural  constituency.  When 
his  declamatory  passages  have  been  discarded  as  surplusage,  it 
appears  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  law  of  succession  to  real  estate 
ought  to  be  assimilated  to  that  regulating  the  descent  of  person- 
ality, that  the  existing  power  of  settling  land  ought  to  be  limited 
•more  strictly  than  at  present,  that  tacking  of  mortgages  should 
be  abolished,  that  a  compulsory  register  of  titles  and  charges 
should  be  established,  that  copyholds  should  be  enfranchised, 
and  that  tenants  of  long  leases — the  exact  length  is  not 
specified- -  should  have  a  right  to  buy  the  freehold.  It  will  be 
seen  that  some  of  bis  advice  is  good,  some  bad,  and  some  question- 
able, but  it  would  all  be  the  better  for  being  printed  without  the 
vituperation,  which  should  be  left  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers to  which  Mr.  Moss  originally  contributed  the  substance  of 
bis  volume.  There,  no  doubt,  it  was  appreciated  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  argument. 

Mr.  Sichel's  account  of  the  law  relating  to  witnesses  consists 
partly  of  the  substantive  law  of  evidence,  and  partly  of  parts  of 
the  general  law  of  procedure  which  are  little  known  and  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  to  the  general  public.  The  former 
portion  is  treated  of  in  the  first  chapter,  which  is  entitled  "The 
Competency  of  Witnesses,"  and  the  latter  consists  of  the  various 
rules  about  the  method  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  taking  their  evidenco  before,  at,  or  after  the  trial,  and  the  law 
relating  to  their  costs.  Witnesses  before  arbitrators  and  before 
coroners  are  also  discoursed  of.  There  is  not  much  original  matter 
in  the  book,  but  it  is  carefully  done  in  respect  of  references,  and, 
speaking  generally,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  exe- 
cution. As  to  the  design,  the  question  whether  it.  was  worth 
while  to  disinter  and  collate  the  facts  enumerated  from  their 
•various  resting-places  in  works  on  evidence  and  on  practice  is 
one  to  which  only  time  and  experiment  can  furnish  an  answer. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Reichel's  account  of  the  Canon  Law  is  in  form  a 
digest,  and  consequently  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter,  for  the 
<Janon  Law  is  a  tolerably  wide  subject.  The  statements  of  law 
are  supported  by  foot-notes,  testifying  to  the  author's  industry 
and  to  his  familiarity  with  theological  literature.  Mr.  Reicliel 
suggests  in  his  preface  that  bis  work  deserves  general  study, 
because  it  discloses  a  system  of  law  in  which  justice  is  blended 
villi  mercy  in  a  manner  which  merely  human  codes  cannot  hope 
•to  imitate.  However  plausible  the  suggestion  may  be,  it  can 
hardly  be  contended  that  the  provisions  of  the  Canon  Law  are,  in 
fact,  of  substantial  importance  to  laymen.  Ecclesiastical  pro- 
secutions are  practically  extinct,  and  English  lawyers,  at  any  rate, 
■are  not  likely  to  admit  that  the  experience  of  ecclesiastical  Courts 
as  to  "  how  truth  maybe  elicited  from  observed  facts"  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  civil  Courts.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  historical  interest,  to  say  the  least,  and  Mr.  Beichel 


deserves  credit  for  his  laborious  execution  of  a  somewhat  thankless 
task. 

A  second  edition  is  published,  after  a  rather  long  interval,  of  the 
late  Mr.  May's  treatise  on  the  law  of  fraudulent  and  voluntary  dis- 
positions of  property.  Both  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts  and  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  have  largely  modified  the  law  on 
these  subjects,  and  there  have  been  several  recent  decisions  on 
the  Statutes  of  Elizabeth  against  voluntary  conveyances,  respect- 
able though  their  antiquity  is  getting  to  be.  The  result  is  a  bulky 
volume  in  which  the  elaborate  rules  on  the  subjects  treated  of 
are  set  forth  with  a  fulness  and  deliberation  perhaps  commoner 
twenty  years  ago  than  now.  The  principal  statutes  treated  of  are 
given  in  full  in  an  appendix.  Mr.  Worthiugton's  work  appears  to 
have  been  conscientious  and  exhaustive. 

Anew  edition,  the  eighth,  is  likewise  issued  of  Snoll's^uiVy.  Like 
its  predecessor,  it  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Archibald  Brown.  The  part 
of  the  work  called  the  "  Practice  of  Equity,"  which  has  appeared 
iu  some  of  the  preceding  editions,  is  now  omitted,  and  as  this  is 
now  unquestionably  the  standard  book  on  equity  for  students,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Brown  has  been  well  advised  in  this  particular, 
lie  boasts  that  he  has  made  up  for  it  by  adding  to  the  chapters  on 
the  Administration  of  Assets,  Mortgages,  Specific  Performance, 
Injunction,  and  Partition.  Outsiders  may  doubt  whether  these 
amplications  were  necessary  for  thoso  about  to  pass — or  not  to 
pass — legal  examinations,  by  whom  almost  exclusively  the  book  is 
used,  but  probably  Mr.  Brown  knows  his  own  business  best,  and  if 
law  students  like  to  have  their  full  number  of  pages,  by  all  means 
let  them. 

Mr.  Emden  pours  solid  works  from  the  press  with  a  fecundity 
with  which  the  reviewer  can  hardly  keep  pace.  The  one  before 
us  bears  his  name  as  editor,  the  ".  compiler  "  being  Mr.  Herbert 
Thompson.  Between  them  they  have  made  a  digest  after  the 
manner  of  Fisher's,  for  last  year  only.  They  remind  us  that,  not- 
withstanding the  alleged  triumph  of  the  Law  Jieports,  lawyers 
are  still  burdened  with  the  existence  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Law  Journal,  the  Law  Times,  the  Weekly  Reporter,  Cox, 
Cababe  and  Ellis,  Aspinall,  O'Malley  and  Hardcastle,  Coltman, 
Neville  and  Macnamara,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the  detest- 
able Weekly  Notes.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  reporting.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  Court  of  Appeal  making  hay  of  the  older 
cases  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  feel  much  respect 
for  the  later  ones,  it  would  be  impossible  for  anybody  to  give  a 
confident  opinion  about  anything.  The  worst  of  such  a  publi- 
cation as  Messrs.  Emden  and  Thompson's  is  that  this  year  a 
number  of  the  cases  they  report  will  be  reversed  and  a  number 
more  "  explained"  or  "  distinguished  "  ;  so  that,  if  you  once  buy 
their  Digest,  you  have  to  buy  the  next  too,  and  then  the  quin- 
quennial one,  "  18S6-1890  inclusive,"  and  so  on.  If  reporters  are 
not  more  temperate,  there  will  be  some  danger  of  judges  refusing 
to  listen  to  authority,  and  resorting  in  despair  to  natural  justice, 
which  is  anarchy. 

What  is  "  American  International  Law  "  ?  It  sounds  like  a 
contradiction  in  terms  ;  but  Dr.  Wharton  has  published  what  he 
calls  a  Digest  of  it.  It  is  in  three  large  volumes,  and  is  no  more  a 
digest  than  it  is  an  election  squib.  It  is  described  on  the  title-page 
as  "  taken  from  documents  issued  by  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of 
State,  from  decisions  of  Federal  Courts  and  opinions  of  Attorneys- 
General."  In  other  words,  it  treats,  at  enormous  length  and  in  the 
most  rambling  manner,  of  every  subject  which  ever  has  been  or 
could  be  improperly  called  international  law.  Opening  it  at 
random,  we  lind  under  the  head  of  Intervention  the  text  of  one  of 
General  Grant's  messages  to  Congress,  bewailing  in  suitably 
grandiloquent  language  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
Chinese  women  for  immoral  purposes.  A  little  further  on  are 
many  pages  of  disquisitions  about  Mr.  Buchanan's  coat,  and  the 
squabbles  of  Ministers'  wives  at  Washington.  Letters  of  the  most 
trivial  character  are  quoted  at  length,  and  when  in  the  two  con- 
cluding volumes  we  get  to  blockade,  contraband  of  war,  and 
similar  topics  of  international  dispute,  they  are  all  treated  of  as  if 
international  law  was  the  only  subject  available  for  educated 
persons  to  read  about.  If  a  man  were  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  with 
no  book  except  Dr.  Wharton's  Digest,  and  kept  there  until  be  had 
read  it  all,  he  would  come  out  much  wiser  aud  very  considerably 
older  than  he  went  in. 


EGYPT.* 

fpiIE  past  ten  years  have  been  very  prolific  in  histories  of 
-A-  ancient  Egypt.  The  English  occupation  has  stirred  up  the 
interest  which  our  fathers  of  the  begiuniug  of  the  century  were 
the  first  among  European  nations  to  show  in  that  land  of  miracles ; 
but  it  is  curious  that  among  all  these  books — apart,  of  course, 
from  the  books  of  the  faddists,  which  are  even  more  numerous — 
not  one  gives  us  even  the  briefest  account  of  the  succession  of 
events  between  the  Arab  conquest  and  the  abortive  descent  upon 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  which  cost  Bonaparte  an  army.  Canon 
Rawlinson,  in  his  great  work,  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
published  in  1 S8 1 ,  only  brings  his  narrative  down  to  the  time 
of  Cambyses,  and  this  smaller  work  ends  with  Nectanebo — the 
Nekht-en-Neb-ef  of  the  few  monuments  which  bear  his  name. 
We  have  no  later  account  of  the  Ptolemies  than  that  of  Sharpe, 
now  some  twenty  years  old  ;  and  of  the  Arabs  none  at  all,  except 
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incidentally  in  books  on  the  Saracuns,  or  in  tho  preliminary 
chapters  of  Murray  and  Kaedeker,  Dr.  firugseh,  Mr.  Poole, 
Mr.  S.  Lane  Poole,  Sir  10.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wallia  Budge  have  all 
favoured  us  with  histories,  more  or  loss  complete,  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  when  Canon  Rawlinson 
comes  forward,  in  addition  to  all  these  and  to  his  own  greater 
work,  with  another  book  on  the  well-worn  subject,  we  expect 
something  new,  something'  fresh,  some  original  research,  some 
novel  system  of  treatment,  and  again  we  are  disappointed.  The 
well-worn,  but  erroneous,  method  is  pursued  once  more.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  had  the  same  manners,  religion,  laws,  language, 
and  art  for  a  period  which  may  be  variously  reckoned  at  from  live 
thousand  to  three  thousand  years — a  manifest  impossibility  ;  and 
Mr.  Kawlinson,  as  in  his  other  history,  begins  with  these  institu- 
tions, as  if  either  they  were  all  unalterable  or  the  people  among 
whom  they  prevailed  lived  all  about  the  same  time,  leaving  the 
narrative  for  tho  second  part  of  his  book. 

Putting  aside  this  evidently  false  and  upside  down  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  history  of  any  nation  which  has  existed  for  more  than  a 
generation  or  two,  we  may  proceed  to  see  what  the  learned  author 
lias  to  tell  us  that  may  seem  worthy  of  new  and  separate  treat- 
ment. The  first  chapter  describes  "  The  Land  of  Egypt,"  and  tho 
second  "  The  People  of  Egypt."  With  the  first  of  these,  geogra- 
phically, we  have  no  fault  to  find.  Historically  we  miss  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  changes  which  the  geology  has  undergone  within 
the  limits  of  chronological  calculation,  and  especially  the  evidences 
to  be  derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  cataracts  and  the 
alterations  in  the  course  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  saina  with  the 
second  chapter.  That  the  Egyptian  civilization  should  burst  forth 
complete  from  the  obscurity  of  ages,  that  it  should  show  itself  in 
its  earliest  productions  as  finished  as  if  a  long  line  and  succession 
of  previous  examples  could  be  traced,  seems  to  surprise  the  author 
so  much,  to  dazzle  his  eyes  with  such  sudden  brightness,  that  he  is 
unable  to  see  that  there  were  any  subsequent  changes  in  the  lan- 
guage and  its  written  character,  in  the  religion  and  its  ritual,  or  in 
the  race  of  people  and  its  ethnological  characteristics. 

The  historical  portion  of  Canon  Rawlinson's  book  begins 
with  the  third  chapter.  The  curiously  sudden  appearance  of  the 
early  Pharaohs  on  the  page  of  history,  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted,  is  described;  and  the  era  of  the  pyramid  builders,  with 
their  mighty  works,  is  succinctly  and  clearly,  if  very  briefly, 
summarized  in  the  fourth  chapter.  All  readers  of  moderate  views 
will  be  glad  that  a  writer  of  Canon  Rawlinson's  position  is  so 
explicit  as  to  the  ridiculous  legends  which  have  of  late  years 
made  the  very  name  of  Pyramids  a  weariness  and  a  scorn  : — 

Theorists  have  delighted  to  indulge  in  speculations  as  to  the  objects  which 
the  builders  bad  in  view  when  they  raised  such  magnificent  constructions. 
One  holds  that  the  great  pyramid,  at  any  rate,  was  built  to  embody  cosmic 
discoveries  as  the  exact  length  of  the  earth's  diameter  and  circumference, 
the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  the  true  unit  of  measure.  Another 
believes  the  great  work  of  Khufu  to  have  been  an  observatory,  and  the 
ventilating  passages  to  have  been  designed  for  "  telescopes,"  through  which 
observations  were  to  be  made  upon  the  sun  and  stars  ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  shown  that  there  is  any  valid  foundation  for  these  fancies,  which  have 
been  spun  with  much  art  out  of  the  delicate  fabric  of  their  propounders' 
brains.  The  one  hard  fact  which  rests  upon  abundant  evidence  is  this — 
the  pyramids  were  built  for  tombs,  to  contain  the  mummies  of  deceased 
Egyptians. 

This  is  nearly  as  emphatic  as  Lord  Grimthorpe's  famous  judg- 
ment : — "  The  idea  that  a  building  was  designed  to  perpetuate  a 
measure  which  it  exhibits  absolutely  nowhere  .  .  .  savours  more 
of  Zadkiel's  Prophetic  Almanac  than  of  real  astronomy  or  mathe- 
matics." Canon  Rawlinson  does  not  mention  the  pyramids  of 
Dashoor,  one  of  which  tells  us  more  of  the  principles  of  pyramid 
construction  than  any  at  Geezeh,  and  another  is  the  third  in  point 
of  size,  coming  next  after  the  pyramid  of  Chafra.  By  the  way, 
Canon  Rawlinson  does  not  anywhere  account  for  his  spelling  of 
these  names — "Ghizeh,  Khufu,  Shafra."  The  later  chapters  of 
the  volume  give  us  the  results  of  some  of  the  latest  discoveries, 
and,  taken  altogether,  the  book,  without  containing  anything  very 
novel,  must  be  recommended — always  providing  that  there  is 
room  for  another  popular  history  of  the  Pharaohs  and  their 
people. 


ROSSETH.* 

EVEN  the  contemners  of  what  are  called  "  little  books," 
contemners  of  whom  it  has  been  wickedly  said  that  there 
are  three  classes — those  who  could  not  write  them ;  those  who 
would  like  to  write  them,  and  have  not  been  asked ;  and  those 
who,  having  written  them,  thiuk  it  stately  to  affect  disdain  of 
them — may  admit  that  the  late  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  was  a  very 
good  subject  for  a  little  book.  His  litorary  production  (which 
is  almost  exclusively  dealt  with  here),  though  remarkable,  was 
not  large ;  his  life  was  extremely  uneventful ;  even  his  art  as  a 
painter,  however  highly  it  may  be  prized  by  those  who  do  prize 
it,  is  not  extensive  in  range  or  varied  in  appeal ;  and,  lastly,  the 
terrible  temptation  to  gush  which  has  been  experienced  and  suc- 
cumbed to  by  most  of  those  who  have  written  about  him  is  much 
more  likely  to  prevail  in  a  large  book  than  in  a  small  one.  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not  very  likely  to  be  van- 
quished by  this  last ;  but  even  he  must  have  felt  it  a  comfort  to 
be  preserved  by,  as  it  were,  the  strait  stays  of  a  treatise  in  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pages  from  even  the  possibility  of  indulgence. 


Tho  result  of  his  work  is,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory. 
Rossetti's  interesting  bat,  as  has  been  said,  rather  uneventful  life 
has  been  told  with  great  simplicity  and  good  taste  ;  Mr.  Knight's 
handling  of  the  crucial  points  of  tho  death  of  Mrs.  Rossetti  and 
the  strange  ceremony  of  poem-interment,  of  the  "  Fleshly  School" 
squabble,  and  of  tho  unhappy  cloud,  mental  and  physical,  which 
rested  on  the  painter-poet's  last  years,  being  almost  all  that  can 
be  desired.  On  a  very  few  points  a  little  additional  intelligence 
has  been  afforded  by  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  which  has 
appeared  since  Mr.  Knight  wrote  ;  but  the  only  one  of  these  that 
is  of  much  interest  is  the  account  of  Rossetti's  connexion  with 
the  legendary  (now,  alas  1  not  much  moro  than  legendary)' 
paintings  in  the  Oxford  Union.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
bibliography,  which  is  always  a  feature  of  this  series,  is  here  en- 
riched by  a  complete  list  of  Rossetti's  known  paintings  and 
drawings — a  thing  which,  we  fancy,  is  not  commonly  to  be  found 
in  any  brief  life  of  an  English  painter.  It  is,  however,  of  course 
impossible  that,  in  writing  such  a  life,  the  events  of  which,  unless 
illustrated  by  correspondence,  could  not  without  intolerable 
talkee-talkee  be  made  to  occupy  more  than  a  score  or  two  of  pages, 
a  great  deal  has  to  be  made  of  criticism ;  and  here  again,  of 
course,  it  is  impossible  that  personal  differences  of  opinion  should 
not  come  in.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Knight's  treatment  of  a  by  no 
means  easy  subject  seems  to  us  very  sensible  and  sound,  though 
in  regard  to  both  the  sides  of  Rossetti's  art  he  may  seem  to  some 
readers  occasionally  excessive.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  to 
admire  "  Sister  Helen  "  very  much,  and  yet  not  to  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  "  go  back  to  the  powerful  imagination  of  Webster 
to  find  anything  equally  bold,  original,  and  tremendous."  The 
scene  where  the  ghost  appears  to  Flamineo  is  of  quite  another- 
guess  boldness,  originality,  and  terrcr  than  the  somewhat  over- 
mannered  style  of  Rossetti's  ballad,  which  is  not,  in  our  opinion,, 
nearly  the  equal  of  "  Rose  Mary,"  or  even  of  "  Eden  Rower,1' 
on  which  last  Mr.  Knight  is  rather  hard.  Nor  does  the  critic 
seem  to  us  quite  to  do  justice  to  "The  Burden  of  Nineveh,"  the 
most  popular,  but  by  no  means  the  least  excellent,  thing  that 
Rossetti  wrote ;  while  he  is  .almost  over-laudatory  on  the 
"  Stream's  Secret."  A  good  passage  on  Rossetti's  sonnets  gene- 
rally draws  attention,  and  is  right  in  drawing  attention,  to  the 
fact  that  he,  who  is  constantly  charged  with  exotic  and  classical, 
vocabulary,  can  write,  not  only  lines,  but  whole  passages,  of  the 
plainest  and  most  unadorned,  yet  most  forcible,  English.  But 
perhaps  Mr.  Knight  is  not  quite  severe  enough  on  the  unnecessary 
involution  of  thought  which  distinguishes  many  of  these  pieces. 
Of  the  pictures  Mr.  Knight  modestly  says  in  his  preface  that  he 
"  has  not  the  ability  to  form  a  judgment."  Modestly,  but  perhaps 
with  an  undue  forgetfulness  of  Blake's  great  protest,  "  every  man 
is  a  judge  of  painting  who  has  not  been  connoisseured  out  of  his 
senses."  We  should  have  liked  to  see  more  on  this  head,  for  no- 
painter  has  suffered  more  than  Rossetti  from  the  chatter  and  gush 
of  uncritical  admirers  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  merely  technical 
and  unsympathetic  criticism  on  the  other.  The  poet  aud  the 
painter  in  him  were  so  inextricably  mixed  that  his  work  in  line 
and  colour  can  never  be  fully  judged  except  by  a  critic  skilled  in- 
judging  the  work  of  black  type  and  white  paper. 

We  need  only  add  that  Mr.  Knight  has  done  good  service  by 
protesting  once  more,  and  in  a  manner  made  more  effective-by  the 
total  freedom  of  his  own  style  and  thought  from  affectation  and 
preciousness,  against  the  notion  that  Rossetti  was  a  dilettante- 
milksop,  at  home  only  with  peacock's  feathers  and  daffodils.  Most 
unfortunate,  no  doubt,  was  it  for  him  that  he  lacked  the  whole- 
some discipline  and  the  open-air  training  of  an  English  school  and 
university.  It  could  not  have  quenched  bis  light  as  an  artist,,  and 
it  would  infallibly  have  made  him  healthier  and  happier  as  a 
man.  But,  even  as  it  was,  there  was  not  nearly  so  much  that 
was  morbid  about  him  as  was  generally  thought,  despite  his  dis- 
like of  society,  the  abiding  influence  of  his  wife's  death,  and  the 
strange  delusion  as  to  the  persecution  of  a  clique  which  saddened 
bis  later  years. 


LIFE  AND  LANDSCAPE  ON  THE  NOKFOLK  BROADS* 

fFiHIS  goodly  volume  consists  of  two  parts  of  different  value. 
JL  In  the  first  place,  there  are  what  the  title-page  calls,  more 
truly  than  modestly,  "  forty  beautiful  plates  from  nature  executed 
in  platinotype."  Then  there  is  the  text.  Messrs.  Emerson  and 
Goodall  will  not  be  offended  at  seeing  the  literary  part  of  their 
volume  put  ou  a  less  dignified  footing  than  the  artistic,  for  they 
give  it  as  no  more  than  a  subordinate  commentary.  Moreover, 
they  themselves  have  taken  the  photographs  for  the  plates.  Mr. 
Emerson  took  most  of  them  alone ;  the  others  are  the  result  of 
an  "  ideal  partnership  "  with  Mr.  Goodall.  Most  of  the  text  con- 
sists of  pleasant  enough  chat  about  the  Norfolk  country  and  its- 
people,  against  which  nothing  need  be  said.  If  there  is  an  ex- 
ception, it  is  Mr.  GoodalFs  remark  that  in  Norfolk  "  many  of  the 
dykes  and  channels  are  so  narrow  that  working  a  craft  to  wind- 
ward through  them  approaches  a  fine  art,  only  to  be  acquired  by 
long  practice  and  the  closest  attention."  Now  working  to  wind- 
ward is  always  a  fine  art ;  and  in  Norfolk,  owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  water  and  the  flatness  of  the  banks,  it  is  rather  easier  than 
elsewhere — in  confined  waters.  This,  however,  is  a  small  thing 
to  cavil  at.    Mr.  Goodall  contributes  an  essay  on  landscape  at  the* 
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end  of  the  volume,  which  is  more  emphatic  in  assertion  than  is  ' 
quite  justified  either  by  its  originality  or  its  coherence.  He  is 
rather  contemptuous  of  the  classic  landscape-painters  of  the  stamp 
of  Poussin  and  Claude,  including  Turner.  Then  he  roundly  asserts 
that  "  truth  is  beauty,"  using  truth  to  mean  accurate  copying. 
So  far  he  is  logical  enough  ;  but  then  he  goes  on  to  cite  as  truth- 
ful artists,  in  his  sense,  Corot,  J.  F.  Millet,  and  Bastien  Lepage,  to 
talk  of  the  necessity  of  rendering  broad  etl'ects,  and  so  choosing  your 
subject  as  not  to  put  two  landscapes  on  your  canvas.  He  is  also 
rather  angry  with  critics  who  dislike  mere  transcripts  from  nature,  ■ 
and  who  ask  to  see  the  mind  of  the  artist  in  his  picture.  Now,  if 
ever  there  were  three  men  who  put  their  mark  on  their  work, 
they  were  those  three  Frenchmen.  Nobody  endowed  with  the 
most  modest  critical  faculty,  or  equipped  with  the  most  humble 
artistic  knowledge,  could  fail  to  pick  a  Corot,  a  Millet,  or  a 
Bastien  Lepnge  out  in  any  gallery.  Mr.  Goodall  will  not  deny 
that.  Does  he  think  that  this  individuality  of  theirs  is  due  to 
mere  fidelity  of  transcript,  or  to  the  fact  that  what  we  see  in  them 
is  not  nature  only,  but  nature  as  interpreted  by  Corot,  Millet,  or 
Bastien  Lepage — in  other  words,  the  workiug  of  the  artist's  mind  ? 
Then,  too,  when  Mr.  Goodall  allows  that  you  must  choose  your 
subject,  he  confesses  that  landscape  is  not  a  mere  copy.  If  you 
are  to  choose,  to  select,  and  to  generalize,  which  is  what  is  meant 
by  giving  broad  effects,  you  are  in  fact  not  merely  copying,  but 
arranging  and  interpreting.  The  result  will  be  valuable  in  pro- 
portion, not  only  to  the  beauty  of  the  original,  but  to  the  faculty 
of  the  artist.  And  so  even  on  Mr.  Goodall's  own  principles  we 
come  back  to  the  need  for  the  artist's  mind,  and  the  necessity 
there  is  for  Correggiosity  in  Correggio. 

Our  comment  on  Mr.  Goodall's  commentary  has  run  to  greater 
length  than  is  due  to  the  confessedly  less  valuable  part  of  this 
book,  which  is  one  more  proof  of  how  much  easier  it  is  to  write 
of  writing  than  to  write  of  pictures.  And  yet  we  admire  these 
*'  forty  beautiful  plates "  very  heartily,  and  think  they  deserve 
their  laudatory  adjective.  The  frontispiece  gives  a  fine  specimen 
of  Norfolk  scenery,  with  its  stretch  of  cool,  smooth  water,  grassy 
Hat  meadow,  background  of  trees,  and  noble  expanse  of  sky. 
No.  XV.,  "  The  Haunt  of  the  Pike,"  is  another  and  even  finer 
plate.  The  particular  spot  is  excellently  selected,  from  Oulton 
Broad,  as  we  guess,  or  perhaps  Wroxham ;  and  it  has  been  taken 
with  brilliant  success.  Water  tills  the  front,  as  it  should  in  a 
Norfolk  landscape,  and  behind  is  a  stretch  of  reeds,  with  a  clump 
of  trees.  There  are  four  firs  in  this  wood  which  are  as  admirable 
in  point  of  beauty  and  truth  as  they  could  be.  "  The  Marsh 
Farm  "  (XXIX.),  and  the  well-chosen  bit  of  quiet  landscape  called 
"Evening"  (XXXVII.),  are  equally  to  be  praised.  Plate  XL, 
"  A  Ruined  Water-mill,"  gives  a  good  rendering  of  one  of  those 
rather  unlovely  and  even  skeleton-like  objects  which  can  be  seen  for 
miles  on  the  Norfolk  rivers.  Plate  XII.  shows  "The  Old  Order 
and  the  New" — that  is,  the  wind  aud  the  steam  water-mill  on 
the  bank  of  a  wide,  well-filled  stream.  But  it  is  dangerous  to 
begin  naming  the  plates  ;  for,  after  picking  the  best  of  the  pottle, 
one  would  go  on  to  take  them  all,  which  is  an  indiscriminating 
and  uncritical  thing  to  do.  All  the  plates  have  been  taken  cleanly 
and  softly.  We  are  told  that  they  are  untouched,  and  do  not 
doubt  it,  "though  the  sin  of  touching  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
mortal.  If,  for  instance,  certain  disfiguring  thumb-marks  had 
been  touched  out  of  Plate  I.  ("  Coming  Home  from  the  Marshes  ") 
neither  its  beauty  nor  its  truth  would  have  suffered.  The  platiuo- 
type  is  well  adapted  to  reproduce  landscape,  for  it  softens  and 
generalizes  with  a  kind  of  mechanical  artistic  faculty,  and  the 
f  ideal  partnership"  of  Messrs.  Emerson  aud  Goodall  has  used  it 
■well.  The  question  may  seem  a  little  captious  to  these  gentlemen, 
but  why  is  Plate  XXXIV.  called  "  Quanting  at  Glatton  "  P  The 
old  man  in  the  boat  is  not  quanting,  and  has  not  even  got  a 
quant  in  his  hand.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  and  the  Norfolk 
scenery  needs  no  praise ;  but  one  may  blamelessly  sing  in  praise 
of  good  wine  an  the  singing  be  but  good,  and  write  of  or  photo- 
graph Norfolk  meritoriously.  This  Messrs.  Emerson  and  Goodall 
have  done,  and  done  well,  for  which  they  deserve  much  thanks. 


MANUAL  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.* 

"VfOT  many  years  have  passed  since  the  very  title  of  this  work 
.lN  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  even  the  most  advanced 
men  of  science — who,  indeed,  might  well  have  deemed  ic  impos- 
sible that  a  branch  of  knowledge  so  novel,  yet  so  important,  should 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time  start  into  notice  and  assume  such 
proportions.  The  grosser  parasites  had  indeed  been  described  ; 
lor  so  long  ago  as  1839  Schonlein  had  demonstrated  the  fungous 
nature  of  the  Achorion  which  bears  his  name,  and  in  1842 
Goodsir,  the  Edinburgh  physiologist,  had  discovered  the  Sarcina 
xentriculi ;  but  for  years  afterwards  the  existence  of  more  minute 
organisms  inhabiting  the  fluids  or  tissues  of  living  beings  was 
absolutely  unknown.  Still,  the  dream  of  a  contayium  vivum  was 
an  old  one,  but  it  remained  for  men  of  the  present  generation  to 
prove  it  a  reality. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  branch  of  science  has  the  co-relation  of 
other  branches  to  it  been  so  marked  as  in  bacteriology.  Improve- 
ment in  optics  gave  those  vastly  increased  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope without  which  bacterial  forms  are  quite  invisible.  Chemistry 
supplied  the  novel  staining  agents  without  which  they  can  scarcely 
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be  detected,  and  pathology  afforded  the  means  of  studying  the  life- 
history  and  potentialities  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
bacteria.  And  in  ingeniously  grasping  and  utilizing  the  know- 
ledge derived  from  those  other  sciences  to  elucidate  the  new  vloyy, 
the  names  of  Lister,  Pasteur,  and  Koch  will  ever  be  remembered 
as  pioneers.  Needless  to  say  that  the  new  revelations  were  ridi- 
culed by  some,  and  made  responsible  for  extravagant  conclu- 
sions by  others  ;  and  as  a  host  of  independent  workers  entered  the 
held,  aud  new  discoveries  were  made,  no  little  confusion  arose  in 
the  attempt  to  classify  and  arrange  the  materials  in  a  methodical 
manner. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  a  work  to  reduce  this  confusion  to  order; 
and  most  ably  has  the  author  of  this  manual  essayed  the  task. 
About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Crookshauk  published  his  modestly  styled 
Introduction  to  Bacteriology,  of  which  the  present  work  is  an 
expansion ;  and  although  the  new  science  is  daily  advancing  with 
giant  strides,  and  promises  to  advance  far  beyond  its  present 
bounds,  we  doubt  if  any  author  could  have  treated  the  subject  as 
it  now  stands  more  thoroughly  and  exhaustively.  Nothing  more 
than  this  manual  could  possibly  be  desired  by  any  student  of  the 
science. 

The  objects  of  bacteriology,  its  vast  importance  to  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  cardinal  principles  which  guide  us  in  basing  con- 
clusions founded  6a  demonstrated  facts,  are  broadly  and  clearly 
sketched  in  the  introductory  chapter. 

The  whole  arniamentariiim  of  the  necessary  laboratory  is  there 
described  in  the  minutest  detail,  so  that  the,  most  ignorant  tiro,  if 
possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence,  can  be  at  no  loss  as  to  what  to 
get  and  how  to  use  it.  The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  general 
morphology  and  physiology  of  bacteria,  and  we  only  regret  that 
lack  of  space  prevents  a  detailed  criticism  of  it,  for  it  certainly  is 
worthy  of  high  praise.  In  no  work  in  the  English  language  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
zymogenic,  the  saprogenic,  and  the  pathogenic  bacteria  so  lucidly 
stated.  Thus  the  author  writes  of  the  saprogenic  or  putrefactive 
bacteria  that 

tliev-  produce  changes  allied  to  fermentation  in  complex  organic  substances. 
The  nitrification  of  soil  has  been  attributed  to  their  agency.  .  .  .  Associated 
with  the  formation  of  new  organic  combinations  are  certain  bodies  which 
have  a  poisonous  effect  when  introduced  into  animals.  These  poisonous 
alkaloid:; — Fto?naines — produce  a  septic  poisoning,  which  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  septic  infection.  The  effects  of  septic  poisoning  depend  on 
the  dose,  whereas  the  effects  of  septic  infection  are  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
dependent of  the  dose.  A  small  Quantify  of  a  septic  poison  may  produce 
only  transient  effects,  and  a  relatively  large  quantity  may  be  necessary  to 
produce  death.  Septic  infection,  on  the  other  hand,  may  result  equally 
from  a  small  dose,  because  the  poison  introduced  is  a  living  organism, 
■which  is  capable  of  propagation  aud  multiplication. 

As  regards  pathogenic  bacteria,  we  read  that  "no  organism 
can  be  considered  to  be  productive  of  disease  unless  it  fulfils  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  Koch.  These  are : — (a)  The  micro- 
organism must  be  found  in  the  blood,  lymph,  or  diseased  tissues  of 
man  or  animal  suffering  from  or  dead  of  the  disease.  (6)  The 
micro-organisms  must  be  isolated  from  the  blood,  lymph,  or 
tissues,  aud  cultivated  in  suitable  media — i.e.  outside  the  animal 
body.  These  pitre  cultivations  must  be  carried  on  through  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  organism,  (c)  A  pure  cultivation  thus 
obtained  must,  when  introduced  into  the  body  of  a  healthy 
animal,  produce  the  disease  in  question,  (rf)  Lastly,  in  the 
inoculated  animal  the  same  micro-organism  must  again  be  found." 
The  author  then,  with  praiseworthy  frankness,  says  that,  "  though 
we  may  accept  as  a  fact  the  existence  of  pathogenic  organisms,  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  assert  the  means  by  which  they  pro- 
duce their  deleterious  or  fatal  effects  " ;  and  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  various  hypotheses  suggested  in  explanation. 

The  chapter  on.  antiseptics  aud  disinfectants  is  well  calculated 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  ignorant  enthusiasm  of  those,  not 
always  disinterested,  persons  who  boast  that  some  particular 
inhalant  or  soap  will  annihilate  the  germs  of  infection  altogether 
— bacteria  are  not  so  easily  to  be  eradicated.  There  is  a  thoughtful 
and  temperate  chapter  on  immunity,  and  the  results  of  protective 
inoculation,  which  is  of  the  deepest  practical  interest  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  deals  with  classification,  and  a 
detailed  description  of  a  vast  number  of  different  species  of 
bacteria. 

The  illustrations  are  a  special  feature  of  the  work,  and  we 
cannot  too  highly  commend  the  results  achieved.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  drawings  from  micro- photographs,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  the  author  is  a  master. 

The  list  of  works  referred  to  is  voluminous,  and  arranged  in  the 
most  precise  order,  so  that  the  reader  can  ascertain  the  names  of 
all  the  works  written,  for  example,  on'  the  bacteria  of  anthrax  or 
erysipelas,  at  a  glance,  thus  forming  a  valuable  index  of  reference. 
As  a  whole,  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  arc  interested  in 
this  deeply  important  science. 


NOVELS.* 

"  "OLENKHOOLIE  "  writes  a  novel  with  a  purpose  to  tell  us 
J->*aIL  that  a  "Tory  Lordling "  should  and  should  not  do. 
Apparently  what  he  should  not  do  is  listen  to  "  a  proselytizing 
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Atheist"  who  talks  the  rankest  Radicalism,  while  wbat  he  should 
do  may  be  exemplified  by  what  his  younger  brother  ultimately 
«Joes — namely,  stand  for  his  county  town  in  the  Tory  interest  and 
work  at  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler.  The  education  of  the  future  Duke  of  Country  holm  is  the 
subject  of  Vol.  I.  lie  goes  to  Mugby  with  his  brother,  Lord 
I  leiiry,  and  falls  into  those  evil  times  when  a  new  head-master 
had  been  appointed,  "  who  had  two  great  defects  in  the  eyes  of 
his  unwilling  subordinates — he  was  a  Conservative  and  a  sound 
Churchman."  The  conduct  of  the  Mugby  masters  towards  the 
new  doctor  gives  "  Blinkhoolie "  an  opportunity  to  propound 
his  views  on  "  the  miserablo  narrow-mindedness,  the  intolerant 
bigotry,  and  the  unprincipled  malice  and  reckless  spite  of  men 
■who  claim  to  be  advanced  thinkers."  A  little  later  on,  when  the 
boys  have  gone  up  to  Oxford,  "  Blinkhoolie  "  also  improves  the 
occasion,  and  states  that  "  he  never  knew  but  one  man  capable  of 
lecturing  with  effect,  and  that  was  Mr.  Dendy,  of  University 
College,  and  he  was  a  hunting-man,  which  naturally  made  him  a 
sensible  being."  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  boy's  life  at  Mugby 
and  Oxford  are  brightly  written  ;  and,  whenever  our  author  will 
consent  to  leave  the  masters  and  the  dons  in  peace,  there  is  no 
fault  to  find  with  his  sporting  descriptions.  Before  Oxford  is 
done  with,  however,  the  young  men  are  summoned  home  by  their 
father's  death.  He  has  been  shot  in  an  affray  with  poachers  ;  the 
murderer  very  naturally  turns  out,  ultimately,  to  have  been  one  of 
the  disciples  of  the  atheistic  radical  Aspland,  from  whom  he  has 
learnt  "to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  abominate  any 
social  or  other  superiority  among  men." 

Praise  being  due  to  "  Blinkhoolie's  "  excellent  descriptions  of 
English  country  life  and  the  notable  qualities  of  English  men  and 
women,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have 
yielded  to  the  had  taste  of  the  present  day  which  urges  an  author 
to  set  contemporary  statesmen  among  the  puppets  of  his  show. 
There  is  a  good  deal  about  the  late  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
whose  political  doings  may  now  be  matter  for  fiction,  but  it  is  a 
little  startling  to  find  the  latter  described  as  backing  a  bill  for 
20,000/.  at  the  solicitation  of  an  unknown  young  lady  who  drives 
up  to  Hughenden  "  with  a  request  to  see  him  on  special  busi- 
ness." "  Blinkhoolie's  "  concluding  volume  is  not  his  best ;  the  in- 
terest flags,  and  is  not  revived  by  the  murder,  with  the  suicide  in 
the  following  chapter,  of  two  of  the  principal  characters.  Poetic 
justice  is  perhaps  satisfied  by  the  lady,  who  has  not  been  all  she 
should,  going  mad.  Then  the  Duke  writes  to  his  injured  brother, 
"I  think  it  might  be  as  well  for  you  to  live  at  the  castle  and 
look  after  things.  So  long  as  I  get  plenty  of  money  I  don't  care." 
So  the  brother  goes  down  to  live  at  the  castle,  and  apparently  the 
moral  of  the  tale  is  this — that,  passing  through  the  village  at  his 
home-coming,  be  leaves  "  a  delighted  populace  behind  him,"  for 
"Truman  receives  an  order  to  charge  no  one  with  drinks  that 
night." 

Lady  Margaret  Majendie  deals  chiefly  with  the  ways  and  doings 
of  young  people.  We  are  introduced  to  a  family  of  twelve  sous 
and  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  a  useless  but  elegant 
youth,  fresh  from  Oxford.  They  all  meet  in  conclave,  and  form 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  seeing  that  their 
father,  the  squire  of  Denstone  Court,  can  get  no  more  rent  from 
his  once  productive  acres.  The  success  that  attends  their  efforts 
is  no  less  marvellous  than  it  is  edifying.  One  cannot  but  hope 
that  it  may  encourage  other  young  people,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, to  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  we  trust  they 
will  not  be  deceived  in  their  expectation  of  the  result.  The 
leader  of  the  brawls  is  Arthur,  son  number  two,  who  takes  up  the 
offer  of  his  uncle's  clerkship,  at  6ol.  a  year,  and  goes  to  France  to 
learn  the  language  before  beginning  work.  There  he  meets 
M.  Rigaud,  an  old  miser,  who  goes  about  with  a  black  leather 
case,  containing  diamonds  to  the  value  of  a  million  of  money,  and 
a  pretty  daughter,  a  young  lady  fresh  from  school,  with  "  magni- 
ficent magnetic  eyes."  When  Rigaud  is  murdered,  Mademoiselle 
promptly  makes  use  of  the  divining-rod  she  has  inherited  from 
her  ancestor,  the  mysterious  Jacques  Aymar,  detects  the  criminal, 
and,  before  three  months  are  up,  Arthur  is  the  happy  bridegroom 
of  the  beautiful  orphan,  who  has  30,000/.  a  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
rest  of  the  family  do  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet. 
Some  of  the  expeditions  entered  upon  with  a  view  of  bettering 
the  situation  are  described  with  much  humour.  (Lady  Margaret 
is  evidently  more  at  home  with  the  children  than  with  the 
"  grown-ups.")  Arthur  being  off  to  seek  his  fortune,  his  sister 
Tola  writes  him  letters  chronicling  the  family  events.  Tola's 
letters  are  the  best  part  of  the  book,  and  it  is  almost  a  pity  that 
there  are  not  more  of  them.  With  ten  brothers  and  sisters  to 
look  after  her  duties  are  arduous  and  multifarious.  A  letter  to 
her  brother  recounts  as  follows : — 

Teddy  has  just  got  into  a  terrible  scrape.  He  had  heard  Tommy  talk  so 
much  about  the  future  clothing  of  the  family  which  was  to  proceed  from 
the  skins  of  the  animals  we  slay,  that,  fired  by  a  perusal  of  The  Su-iss 
Family  Robinson  and  Master  man  Heady,  he  sallied  out  with  a  carving- 
knife,  stalked  a  peaceful  old  sheep  into  the  copse,  and  endeavoured  to  slav 
it.  His  horror  at  the  sight  of  blood,  for  he  reallv  did  hurt  it  a  little,  was 
such  that  he  fled  screaming  to  me.  I  enforced  eoufession,  and  father  chas- 
tized him  severely  ;  but  he  did  not  care  for  that  as  for  what  he  called 
"  De  seep,  de  poor,  poor  seep";  and  nothing  would  do  for  him  but  a 
Samaritan  expedition  to  the  copse  with  diachylon,  which  the  old  mutton 
rubbed  off  as  soon  as  we  had  turned  our  backs. 

Tola,  the  letter-writer,  who  is  certainly  a  most  agreeable  little 
personage,  finds  her  employment  gone  when  her  two  brothers  are 
married,  and,  in  search  of  new  occupation,  accepts  Mr.  Irvincr,  the 
clergyman  (he  gets  a  new  living  "  in  a  large  sea-side  place  "  just 


before  ho  proposes),  who  has  already  won  her  heart  by  going  to 
Prance  in  search  of  the  lost  Arthur,  who,  as  aforenoted,  is  mixed 
up  in  the  "  affaire  Rigaud  "  and  the  diamonds. 

Lord  Desart  is  beginning  to  write  stories  that  professional  novel- 
readers  (not  reviewers)  will  find  fairly  entertaining.  Lord  and 
Lady  Piccadilly  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  complicated  plot. 
Incidents  of  varied  kinds  are  skilfully  spread  over  the  pages  of 
the  three  orthodox  volumes — there  are  suicides  and  fatal  boating 
accidents,  also  a  considerable  amount  of  love-making,  "  with  tho 
hand-iu-hand  and  kissing  business  according  to  rule  "  (as  Lord 
Desart  puts  it),  and  people  come  promptly  into  peerages  and 
130,000/.  a  year  without  its  conducing  very  materially  to  their 
happiness — however,  with  all  this  excellence,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  no  attempt  is  made  at  delineation  of  character,  and  every  possi- 
bility is  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  making  the  people  out  as  eccen* 
tric  as  may  be.  We  have  four  Lords  Piccadilly  in  Vol.  I.  The  first 
Lord  Piccadilly  lives  at  Richlake,  in  a  garden  where  he  has  built 
a  mausoleum  to  Griselda,  his  cat,  of  whom  an  inscription  records 
that  she  "  died  of  a  plethora  of  fish,  deeply  regretted  by  the  friends 
she  had  scratched  and  the  foes  she  had  avoided."  His  Lordship's 
days  are  spent  in  having  himself  read  to  by  a  beautiful  girl,  whom 
we  are  informed  is  his  natural  child,  but  who  passes  for  the  daughter 
of  the  neighbouring  doctor.  In  Vol.  II.  the  young  lady  very  pro- 
perly turns  out  to  be  the  legitimate  daughter  of  somebody  else. 
Now  Nellie,  being  of  course  a  very  pretty  girl,  is  incontinently 
fallen  in  love  with  by  Lord  Piccadilly's  nephew,  the  hero  of  the 
novel,  but  his  lordship  threatens  to  beggar  his  nephew'3  mother 
if  he  does  not  go  away,  and  hold  his  tongue.  The  boy  yields,  and 
goes  off  to  Australia,  leaving  the  old  lord,  by  the  threat  of  ruin- 
ing her  supposititious  father,  the  doctor,  to  force  the  girl  into 
marrying  a  scamp  who  has  already  one  wife  in  Brussels,  and  ther>, 
because  _  he  is  tired  of  life,  Joseph,  Lord  Piccadilly,  blows  out 
his  brains.  His  brother  succeeds,  but  dies  of  a  fit;  his  son 
follows,  and  is  drowned  trying  to  shoot  a  weir,  after  dinner,  in  a 
canoe ;  and  the  hero  lands  from  Australia  to  find  himself  Lord 
Piccadilly  (number  four),  and  at  first  forgets  all  about  looking  for 
his  lost  Nellie,  in  the  novel  delights  of  the  London  season.  Lord 
Desart  devotes  several  pages  in  an  early  portion  of  his  novel  to  a 
description  of  the  delights  of  first  love.  These  delights  fall  to  the 
lot  of  his  hero,  but  the  impression  made  is  evidently  fleeting,  for 
"  semi-3tarvation,  hard  work,  and  solitude  for  a  year"  doubtless 
make  people  "  feel  just  a  little  less  romantic  at  the  end  than  they  wera 
at  starting."  However,  Lord  Piccadilly  ultimately  run3  up  against  a 
man  in  the  Park,  dressed  in  rags  and  tatters,  who,  as  every  novels 
reader  will  have  guessed,  says  that  he  is  Nellie's  real  father. 
While  Lord  Piccadilly  is  flirting  with  married  women  in  London 
and  entertaining  an  astounding  Duke  called  "  The  Cannibal "  at 
one  of  his  country  seats,  the  father  in  rags  and  tatters,  aided  by 
Lord  Piccadilly's  money,  is  hunting  up  the  lost  Nellie.  Lord 
Piccadilly,  however,  himself  very  shortly  discovers  her,  with  her 
bigamist  husband,  in  Ireland.  She  of  course  knows  nothing  of 
the  other  wife,  but  Lord  Piccadilly  does,  and  to  save  her  from  tha 
knowledge,  marries  the  other  wife's  sister  as  the  price  of  silence. 
How  the  hero's  self-sacrifice  is  all  in  vain,  and  how  the  various 
personages  whose  lots  have  become  so  hideously  mixed  up  to- 
gether, by  marriage  and  otherwise,  ultimately  get  paired  off  in 
the  more  usual  comfortable  way,  we  must  leave  Lord  Desart  to 
explain.  Lord  and  Lady  Piccadilly  is  full  of  incident,  and,  but  for 
the  forced  eccentricity  which  makes  them  unnatural,  the  characters 
portrayed  are  clever  and  amusing. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  MEST  WHO  SAVED  THE  UNIOX.* 

MR.  DONN  PIATT'S  Memories  of  the  Men  who  saved  the 
Union  is  a  modest  enough  book  to  look  at,  for  it  is  small 
and  handy.  But  its  modesty  is  wholly  in  its  appearance.  Mr. 
Piatt  throughout  his  three  hundred  pages  or  so  bears  himself  with 
an  air  of  superiority  to  his  company  as  trying,  if  not  as  well 
founded,  as  Topham  Beauclerk's.  He  condescends  to  all  these  oreat 
men,  with  one  exception,  in  what  they  would  have  felt  to  be  an 
irritating  fashion.  Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  be  as  tall  as  Pitt 
in  order  to  be  able  to  look  over  the  heads  of  Lincoln,  Stanton 
Chase,  Seward,  or  even  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  (the 
men  who  saved  the  Union),  but,  after  all,  they  were  the  best 
the  great  democracy  had  to  show  for  itself  at  a  pinch ;  and  Mr. 
Donn  Piatt  does  not  convince  us  that  he  soars  over  them  to  any 
great  height,  and  his  condescension  does  a  little  jar  on  the  nerves. 
For  the  rest  Mr.  Piatt  is  excellent  fun  at  times.  His  way  of 
proving  to  you  that  an  American  great  man  is  great  has  much  in 
it  of  an  amusing  nature.  As  regards  Lincoln,  for  instance,  ha 
shows  that  this  particular  great  man  had  no  principles,  no  know- 
ledge, no  thinking  faculty,  no  taste,  and  no  manners.    And  yet  ha 

was  a  great  man.    The  others  were  in  much  the  same  position  

except  General  Thomas,  for  whom  Mr.  Piatt  professes  an  admira- 
tion of  the  most  superlative  kind.  It  is  not  our  business  to  h'"-ht 
the  battles  of  Stanton,  Chase,  &  Co.  Let  his  own  countrymen  do 
battle  with  Mr.  Piatt  if  they  think  it  worth  while.  It  will  be  a 
pretty  fight  enough,  for  he  is  very  fluent  and  not  destitute  of 
faculty  for  smart  scolding.  Then,  too,  he  entertains  a  fine  con- 
tempt for  many  things,  and  even  calls  American  politics  a  dirty 
arena.  It  would  perhaps  bo  a  sign  of  the  condescension  of 
foreigners  if  we  undertook  to  answer  this  charge,  aud  so  we  leava 


*  3Iemories  of  the  Men  who  saved  the  Union.  By  Donn  Piatt.  Ni 
York  and  Chicago:  Belfoid,  Clarke,  &  Co.  1887. 
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the  lofty  task  alone.  Mr.  Piatt  may  say  these  things,  for  he  is  an 
American,  and  is  even  very  American,  being  full  of  philosophy, 
replete  with  historical  knowledge,  and  persuaded  of  the  greatness 
of"  our  democracy  "  which  contrived  to  produce  such  wonderfully 
small  men.  He  is  nobly  indignant  with  people  who  try  to 
prove  that  any  American  descends  f  rom  a  gentleman.  The  horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil,  says  Mr.  Piatt,  are  nobler  ancestors  than 
your  "  robber  barons,  whose  only  mission  on  earth  was  to  torture 
and  destroy." 

This  tine  sentiment  occurs  in  the  sketch  of  General  Thomas, 
who  was  a  Virginian,  and  for  whom  Mr.  Piatt's  admiration  is  well 
nigh  boundless.  He  takes  the  opportunity  to  point  out  that 
Virginia  was  a  penal  colony,  and  pot  its  Adam  and  Eve  from  New- 
gate. Mr.  Piatt  is  at  his  best  in  the  study  on  General  Thomas — 
which,  indeed,  i3  a  readable  piece  of  work.  The  writer  admires 
his  man,  which  is  a  good  thing,  and  despises  his  man's  rivals, 
■which  puts  pepper  into  the  style.  But,  more  than  that,  he  has  a 
good  chance  of  riding  his  own  hobby.  Mr.  Piatt's  hobby  is  find- 
ing proof  of  the  incompetence  of  West  Point  men  generally.  To 
he  sure,  General  Thomas  was  a  West  Pointer — as,  indeed,  were 
all  the  successful  leaders  on  both  sides,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Southern  guerrilleros ;  and  this  seems  at  first  rather  to 
militate  against  Mr.  Piatt's  argument.  He  does  not  think  so. 
Having  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  that  soldiering  comes  by 
nature,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  a  mili- 
tary education  is  absurd,  and  only  serves  to  make  the  men  who 
have  gone  through  it  conceited.  How  Mr.  Piatt  came  to  hold 
this  view  he  explains  unconsciously  by  telling  certain  experiences 
-of  his  own.  He  was  himself  a  civilian  soldier,  and  had  his  troubles 
with  "  epauletted  owls  "  from  West  Point.  Then  his  career  was 
cut  short  because  he  showed  a  noble  superiority  to  the-  grovelling 
habits  of  subordination  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  cadet.  He 
was  in  Baltimore,  on  General  Schenck's  staff,  some  time  before 
the  proclamation  which  freed  the  slaves  appeared.  There  came 
one  to  Baltimore  to  raise  a  negro  regiment.  General  Schenck 
knew  his  President  better  than  to  allow  interference  with  the 
peculiar  institution  as  yet.  Mr.  Donn  Piatt  had  a  loftier  mind. 
He  took  advantage  of  his  general's  absence  on  duty  to  permit  the 
recruiting  of  negroes,  and  so  raised  no  small  hubbub  in  Maryland. 
Hereupon  came  a  telegram  from  Washington  ordering  Mr.  Piatt 
to  report  at  headquarters  at  once.  He  saw  the  President,  but 
•cannot  bear  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  which  is  a  pity,  for 
that  "  great  man  "  had  certainly  a  faculty  for  putting  a  rough 
kind  of  sense  into  a  species  of  brutal  epigram.  Soon  afterwards 
Mr.  Piatt  learnt  that  the  Presidential  pen  had  been  run  through 
his  name  on  a  list  of  officers  recommended  for  employment. 
From  all  this  it  follows  quite  logically  that  a  civilian  makes 
a  better  officer  than  a  West  Point  cadet.  Indeed,  Mr.  Piatt's 
arguments  are  generally  delicious.  Thus,  he  has  to  prove 
that  General  Thomas  never  applied  for  service  under  the  Con- 
federates; and  he  does  it  by  quoting  a  letter  in  which  the 
General  asks  what  "  salary  and  allowances "  are  to  be  got  in 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  a  time  when  the  war  was 
really  beginning.  What  a  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  of  his 
uniform  devotion  to  the  Union !  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
General  Thomas  stuck  to  his  flag  and  his  service  with  profes- 
sional loyalty  when  it  became  certain  that  there  was  to  be  a  civil 
war.  Mr.  Piatt,  with  the  usual  zeal  of  a  biographer  with  a  hero, 
is  sure  that  his  man  would  have  finished  the  fighting  far  sooner  if 
he  had  been  brought  forward  earlier.  May  be  ;  and  may  be  not. 
Thomas  was  superseded  by  other  men  more  than  he  liked ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  forced  to  the  front  with  an  army  of 
raw  recruits.  He  had  the  leisure  to  lick  his  command  into  shape 
before  he  had  to  fight  with  it,  and  this  was  no  small  advantage. 
That  he  did  his  duty  well  is  acknowledged,  and  by  nobody  more 
clearly  than  by  General  Sherman,  whom  Mr.  Piatt  is  for  ever 
sneering  at.  Not  that  Mr.  Piatt's  sniffing  and  jeering  disturb  us 
in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  fun  to  hear  him  telling 
him  how  one  "great"  Federal  General  was  drunk  on  a  gunboat  at 
a  critical  moment ;  and  another  was  an  "  epauletted  incompe- 
tent," who  thought  he  drove  the  coach,  when  in  fact  he  was  the 
fly  on  the  wheel.  The  pride  that  licks  the  dust  is  a  well-known 
human  paradox,  but  the  Americans  have  a  variety  of  their  own — 
the  national  vanity  that  habitually  belittles  the  nation.  Mr. 
Piatt  rivals  Hannibal  Chollop  in  his  laudation  of  the  great  demo- 
cracy, and  yet  he  delights  in  proving  that  this  mighty  force  could 
not  produce  one  single  leader  of  even  the  third  rank.  Grant  was 
a  drunken  blockhead,  Sherman  a  conceited  blockhead,  McClellan  a 
timid  pedant  whose  soul  did  not  rise  above  white  cotton  gloves. 
His  successors,  again,  were  smaller  oven  than  he.  All  were 
mean,  small,  ignorant,  envious;  but  the  great  democracy  followed 
them,  and  could  produce  nothing  better.  The  one  great  silent 
man,  whose  boots  they  were  not  worthy  to  black,  was  a  Virginian, 
a  son  of  the  patriarchal  State  whereof  the  Adam  and  Eve  came 
from  Newgate.  It  is  a  pretty  picture,  and  we  commend  it  to  those 
Americans  who  do  not  like  the  condescension  of  foreigners. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

TniS  is  a  fair,  impartially-written,  and  most  readable  book 
upon  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  a  large  number  of  invalids. 

•  Climatic  Treatment  of  Consumption.  By  J.  A.  Lindsay,  M.D. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

//,  .(,/■<■  n„i/i/nh  < 'nu.iiiini'iiiirni .  I.  uics  to  Trained  Nurses.  By  Donald 
Hood,  M.D.   London :  .J.  &  A.  Churchill. 


Dr.  Lindsay  is  a  graphic  writer,  and  his  descriptions  of  life  at  sea, 
at  Davos  Platz,  and  at  the  Antipodes  are  full  of  vivid  local 
colouring,  which  very  much  enhances  the  value  of  the  work. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  most  commendable  candour  in  the  following 
estimate  of  the  scope  of  his  subject : — "  Climatic  treatment  is  not 
a  complete  therapeusis,  and  will  be  only  a  snare  if  so  interpreted. 
It  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself;  a  powerful  adjunct 
to  hygienic  and  medicinal  measures,  not  a  substitute  for  them  ;  a 
channel  of  escape  from  vicious  habit  and  abnormal  mode  of  life, 
not  a  mysterious  remedy  or  an  unfailing  specific."  The  writer 
disarms  criticism  in  regard  to  his  views  on  the  choice  of  sanatoria 
by  frankly  admitting  that  our  knowledge  is  as  yet  too  imperfect  to 
admit  of  laying  down  scientifically  accurate  rules;  but  even  without 
this  apology  there  is  little  to  object  to  in  the  general  advice  which 
he  gives.  The  weak  point  in  the  work  is  unquestionably  the 
chapter  on  "  The  Causes  of  Consumption,"  which  is  marked  by 
shadowy  generalization  and  a  lack  of  clear  pathological  concep- 
tions. The  writer  asks  us  to  concede  too  much  when  he  says,  in 
regard  to  the  question  whether  the  tubercle  bacillus  be  pathogenic 
or  "  simply  an  epiphyte,"  that  "  the  therapeutist  may  be  pardoned 
if  he  regards  it  as  of  more  theoretical  interest  than  practical  im- 
portance." Whatever  view  he  holds,  no  writer  on  the  causes  of 
consumption  can  nowadays  afford  to  treat  this  crucial  question 
with  such  airy  indifference.  Nor  are  we  reassured  as  to  the 
writers  precise  pathological  position  when  we  find  such  loose  ex- 
pressions as  "climates  xuhicli  breed  consumption,"  or  such  as  occur 
in  the  following  passage : — "  In  order  that  this  heightened  activity 
of  bodily  function  may  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  health, 
and  not  simply  burn  up  the  remaining  energies  of  an  already  ex- 
hausted organism,  some  reserve  of  vital  force  must  be  present, 
and  there  must  be  an  abundant  dietary,  and  a  sound  hygiene." 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  there  "  must  he  some  reserve 
of  vital  force,"  or  the  "heightened  activity  of  bodily  function" 
could  assuredly  never  occur  ;  and,  assuming  that  the  "  bodily 
functions  "  had  been  in  a  sub-normal  state  of  activity,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  their  being  brought  up  to  normal  point  can 
"  simply  burn  up  the  remaining  energies  of  an  already  exhausted 
organism.''  Energy  and  activity  are  practically  transposible  terms, 
and  increase  of  one  means  increase  of  the  other,  certaiuly  not 
the  burning  of  it  up.  Various  other  passages  occur,  too  long 
for  quotation,  which,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  are  equally 
vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  the 
author  has  thrown  no  new  light  upon  the  etiology  of  consumption, 
although  we  are  equally  bound  to  admit  that  his  views  on  the 
therapeutical  efficacy  of  high  altitude  and  pure  air  are  rational 
and  sound.  For  the  latter  reason,  the  work  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  practical  physician,  who  is  often  sorely  perplexed 
as  to  what  advice  to  give  to  a  consumptive  patient  who  requires 
change  of  air  and  scene. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  puzzling,  as  it  certainly  sug- 
gests a  treatise  on  the  etiology  of  morbid  conditions ;  and  we 
naturally  wonder  what  nurses  have  to  do  with  a  science  so  many- 
sided,  so  vast,  and  the  study  of  which  presupposes  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  organic  chemistry,  anatomy,  aud  physiology  as  no 
nurse  can  be  expected  to  possess.  But  the  contents  of  the  book 
by  no  means  justify  a  title  of  such  importance,  which  might  with 
more  strict  propriety  be  altered  to  "  The  Sick  Nurse's  Primer." 
Moreover,  these  lectures  are  addressed  to  trained  nurses,  and  we 
feel  bound  to  say  that  a  nurse  who  is  ignorant  of  the  points  on 
which  this  work  is  designed  to  enlighten  her  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  trained  at  all.  But,  apart  from  the  ill-chosen  title,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  commend  in  this  simply-written  and  easily  understood  little 
manual,  which,  if  widely  read,  might  do  some  good  in  dispelling 
to  a  slight  degree  the  density  of  popular  ignorance  concerning  the 
symptoms  of  disease.  Perhaps  the  author  was  wisely  afraid  of 
taking  his  audience  out  of  their  depth  in  bacteriological  matters; 
but  he  is  certainly  not  justified  iu  the  sweeping  remark,  "  what 
these  seeds  of  fever  really  are  is  not  truly  known,"  and  we 
should  recommend  to  him  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works  of 
Fehleissen,  Ranvier,  Lbfller,  Crookshank,  Jamieson,  andEdington. 
Although  it  is  not  absolutely  stated,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  of  the  strength  of  two  and  a  half  percent, 
in  water  may  be  "  safely  relied  on  "  to  kill  the  "  seeds  "  of  in- 
fection. Such  a  reliance  is,  unfortunately,  delusive,  although  as  a 
deodorant  the  above,  except  for  its  own  savour,  is  unobjectionable 
and  effective.  It  is,  moreover,  incorrect  to  say  (p.  44)  "  tiny,  tiny 
particles  of  dead,  useless  matter  is  thrown  off",  from  the  inflamed 
place,"  and  we  think  that  the  expression  "  a  hole  in  the  part  is  the 
result "  might  have  been  more  happily  chosen.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  defects,  there  is  good,  simple,  practical  advice  to  be 
found  in  the  work,  and  young  mothers,  especially,  would  gain 
some  useful  hints  from  it. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  JAPAN.* 

MOST  things  Japanese  have  in  Major  Knollys  a  great  and 
genuine  admirer.  He  is  never  weary  of  expatiating  on  the 
cleanliness  and  cheerful  good-nature  of  the  people,  the  in- 
comparable endurance  of  the  rickshaw  runners,  the  courteous 
kindness  of  the  tea-house-keepers,  the  pleasant  faces  and  pleasanter 
ways  of  the  unwedded  maids,  the  charm  of  the  landscape,  the 
quality  of  the  air,  the  innocent  gaiety  of  the  festivals,  the  neat  and 


*  Sketches  of  Life,  in  Japan.  By  Henry  Knollys,  Major  Eoyal 
Artillery.    Loudon  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1837. 
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pretty  pietureaqueness  of  Japanese  raiment,  Japanoso  architecture, 
Japanese  horticulture,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  Jn  time  ho  appears 
tn  have  got  used  to  the  discomforts  of  the  abominable  kani/o;  his 
remarks  upon  the  Yoshiwara  and  some  peculiar  institutions  of 
Japan  are  the  reverse  of  unkindly ;  though  it  made  him  blush,  the 
«<  amasing  impropriety"  of  tho  Japanese  drama  in  no  wise  makes 
him  rage.  In  brief,  he  was  pleased  with  his  hosts,  and  his 
account  of  them  is  very  pleasant  reading.  His  style  is  awkward 
here  and  there,  and  he  is  none  of  tho  best  at  "  word-painting." 
But  he  contrives  to  be  both  entertaining  and  instructive  in  no 
iuean  degree. 

It  must  be  added  that  his  benevolenco  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal in  comprehensiveness.  Ho  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  in 
praise  of  the  Japanese  kitchen,  which  institution  appears  to  stand 
in  need  of  reform  the  most  sweeping  and  reconstruction  the 
most  careful  and  complete.  Again,  for  whatever  appertains  to 
the  religious  system  of  the  Japanese  he  has  only  the  bitterest 
contempt.  The  priests  and  priestesses  are  revolting  to  him ;  he 
can  see  no  beauty  in  the  temples  themselves ;  he  thinks  the 
ritual  a  deplorable  mummery,  and  knows  not  whether  to  be 
more  intolerant  of  the  degraded  superstition  of  the  genuine 
devotee  or  the  frank  and  cynical  atheism  of  his  opposite. 
Another  bugbear  of  his  is  Japanese  art.  He  admires  its  decora- 
tive quality,  but  in  most  other  lights  it  appears  to  him  abomin- 
able. Whether  or  not  he  derived  his  first  impressions  of  it  from 
Nikko,  a  city  of  priests  and  temples,  does  not  appear.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  regards  it  with  an  illiberal  eye,  and  altogether  refuses 
to  go  into  any  raptures  but  of  disdain.  He  avows  himself  "  half- 
startled"  and  "  wholly  repelled"  by  the  "ugly,  niggling  details," 
the  "  puerile  designs,"  the  "  obscene  monsters  and  filthy  abor- 
tions "  that  met  his  gaze  at  Nikko  ;  he  fouud  the  mouldings  and  the 
fretwork  "  so  elaborate  and  purposeless  "  as  to  "  almost  aggravate 
him  "  ;  he  saw  in  the  artists  who  had  decorated  the  innumerable 
shrines  and  portals  and  monuments  about  him  a  set  of  poor  devils 
entirely  "  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  perspective  and  the 
merest  rudiments  of  anatomy";  the  famous  "Sleeping  Cat"  of 
the  master  Jingoro  seemed  but  "  a  very  vulgar  graymalkin  cater- 
wauling on  the  tiles  "  ;  realistic  or  grotesque,  the  whole  set-out 
was  merely  barbaric  and  contemptible.  He  swamps  up  the  art 
with  the  religion,  and  dismisses  the  mess  as  something  equally 
revolting  and  contemptible.  "I  am  sick,"  says  he,  "of  these 
Buddhas  with  their  satyrlike  grins  and  sensuous  complacency, 
their  obese  stomachs,  and  their  flabby,  foul  features "  ;  they 
remind  him  of  the  Wicked  Nobleman  of  journalistic  fiction; 
they  are  "  a  mixture  of  the  terrible  and  the  hideous  "  ;  they  belong 
to  a  set  of  divinities  who  are  "  all  intent  on  the  infliction  of  pain." 
Major  Knollys,  indeed,  can  see  no  merit  of  any  sort  in  the  reli- 
gious art  of  Japan.  It  is  so  completely  naught  to  him  that  he 
doe3  not  even  condescend  to  speak  of  it  in  detail.  He  is  enamoured 
of  perspective,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  without  it  art  is  not 
art,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

His  account  of  Tokio — which  is  modern  Japan — and  Kioto — 
which  is  pretty  much  the  Japan  of  old  time — is  very  spirited  and 
graphic ;  and  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  notes  by  the 
way  in  which  he  describes  his  pilgrimages  in  the  interior  of 
the  country — to  Nikko,  for  instance,  and  to  Miyanoshita  and  the 
foot  of  Fujisan.  His  most  important  chapter,  however,  is  assuredly 
the  one  devoted  to  the  present  and  future  of  the  Japanese  army. 
In  Tokio  he  studied  the  subject  as  closely  and  carefully  as 
he  could  ;  and,  as  he  had  plenty  of  opportunities,  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  has  arrived  possess  an  exceptional  authority.  They 
are  a  trifle  less  roseate  than,  perhaps,  the  Japanese  will  like  ;  but 
they  attest  the  presence  of  so  vigorous  a  national  life  and  so  irre- 
pressible a  capacity  of  improvement  as  fairly  to  compel  us  to 
respect  and  admiration.  A  few  years  ago  the  standard  by  which 
the  Japanese  army  was  to  be  judged  was  that  of  simple  barbarism  ; 
to-day  it  is  that  of  Western  civilization  in  its  latest  and  best  de- 
velopments. France  was  the  model  chosen ;  and,  though  much 
is  still  to  do,  the  results  achieved  are  merely  astonishing.  Our 
readers  will  find  them  set  forth  succinctly,  but  with  sufficient 
clearness,  in  Major  Knollys'sbook ;  and  thereto  we  hasten,  without 
further  words,  to  send  them. 


THE  FEELING  FOR  NATURE  IN  SCOTTISH  POETRY.* 

IN  two  particularly  handsome  little  volumes  (well  bound  and 
got  up,  and  just  the  right  size  for  holding  in  the  hand,  but 
perhaps  a  little  lavish  of  space  for  the  amount  of  text)  Professor 
Veitch  has  executed  a  very  interesting  inquiry  into  the  successive 
developments  of  what  may  be  called  the  scenery-sense  in  the  poets 
of  the  northern  part  of  his  own  country,  and  has  prefixed  to  it  an 
essay  or  dissertation  in  a  hundred  pages  or  so  on  the  scenery-sense 
generally.  Of  the  later  and  larger  part  of  his  book  there  is  little  to 
Bay,  because  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  selections,  made  with 
excellent  taste  for  the  most  part  and  thoroughly  pleasant  to  read, 
but  not  lending  themselves  much  to  comment.  A  certain  generous 
and  patriotic  over-estimate  may  be  observed  in  some  of  Professor 
Veitch's  judgments,  if  we  cared  to  quibble  about  that ;  and  it 
would  of  course  be  possible  for  any  tolerably  well-read  person  to 
add  to  his  selections.    Thus,  there  is  hardly  a  better  touch  of 
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actual  observation  in  Drnminond  of  Hawthorndon,  for  instance 
(a  good  deal  of  whoso  nature-worship  is  perhaps  as  much  literary 
as  genuine),  than  his  plea  in  praise  of  "  tho  delightful  green  Of 
thoso  fair  radiant  e'en"  which  ho  had  the  good  tasto  to  admire, 
that 

The  Heavens  (if  wc  helieve 

The  sea  their  glass)  are  green,  not  perfect  blue. 

But  of  this  sort  of  thing  thoro  is  no  end,  and  wo  much  prefer 
reading  Professor  Veitch's  book  to  tho  endeavour  to  show  how  we 
could  improve  it. 

We  are  not  quite  so  certain  of  the  unmixed  merit  of  the  earlier 
or  theoretic  part.  The  Professor,  a  fervent  Wordsworthian,  is, 
according  to  the  habit  of  fervent  Wordsworthians,  half  sorry  for, 
and  half  contemptuous  of,  the  poor  Homers,  and  Hantes,  and 
Shakspeares  who  lived  before  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  throw 
yourself  into  ecstasies  or  meditations  pages  long  about  a  hill  or  a 
waterfall.  Theocritus  and  Lucretius  get  a  kind  of  exception  from 
his  censure,  but  the  others  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  It  seems  that 
"  there  is  very  little  of  this  purer  feeling  for  the  mountain,  if 
indeed  any,  in  Shakspeare,  for  all  his  universality  so  frequently- 
lauded,"  and  it  is,  of  course,  very  shocking  in  a  man  to  be  wanting 
in  this  purer  feeling  for  the  mountain,  even  if  he  does  write  those  nine 
words — 

jocund  day 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops — 

which  are  just  worth  all  the  Wordsworthian  and  Byronic  "jaw" 
about  hills  (in  which  Professor  Veitch  revels)  put  together.  But 
we  must  not  lose  our  temper  with  Professor  Veitch,  who  is  a  very 
excellent  person.  The  real  fault  of  him  (as  any  one,  however 
fervent  his  own  love  for  "  communing  with  nature  "  may  be,  must 
see  if  he  be  a  critic)  is  that  Professor  Veitch  does  not  see  how  much 
mere  fashion  and  training  there  is  in  this  post- Wordsworthian 
sentiment.  He  is  hugely  wroth  with  Johnson  for  his  famous 
definition  of  the  Highland  hills  as  "  matter  incapable  of  form  or 
usefulness,"  &c,  nor  does  he  see  that  this  definition  is  simply  the 
current  and  fashionable  opinion  of  one  time  put  into  forcible  words, 
just  as  much  that  Mr.  Buskin  and  his  followers  write  is  merely 
the  fashionable  and  current  opinion  of  another  time,  put  into 
words  a  good  deal  more  copious  and  a  good  deal  less  forcible.  If 
mountain-worship  and  Wordsworthianism  generally  had  existed 
in  Shakspeare's  times,  Shakspeare,  no  doubt,  would  have  ridiculed 
the  excess  of  them  as  he  ridiculed  euphuism.  But  they  did  not, 
and  so  he  was  content  to  put  the  root  of  the  matter  in  the  above 
words,  and  in  a  dozen  other  passages  which  we  could  quote. 
For  the  truth  is  that  the  world  is  wide,  and  there  are  several 
things  in  it  besides  mountains. 

A  similar  error  manifests  itself  in  the  elaborate  and  not  un- 
interesting analysis  which  the  Professor  gives  of  the  stages  which, 
as  he  supposes,  the  "  feeling  for  nature  "  goes  through  before  it 
reaches  the  perfection  of  "  pure  feeling  for  mountains."  It  is  very 
ingenious,  but  we  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  to  be  much  more 
ingenious  than,  if  we  may  coin  a  word,  "  veracausal."  Professor 
Veitch  may  think  us  horrible  Philistines  (though  we  think  we  can 
boast  as  much  affection  for  mountains  as  any  one),  but  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  mountain-worship  is,  in  any  sense,  an  advance- 
intellectually  on  the  absence  of  mountain-worship.  For  many  ages  it 
was  difficult  for  the  average  civilized  man  to  get  at  mountains;  when 
he  did  get  at  them,  he  was  liable  to  be  frozen,  starved,  robbed,  and 
so  forth  ;  and  his  ordinary  course  of  life,  being  such  as  not  to  over- 
task the  nervous  system,  neither  prompted  him  to  our  rather 
hysterical  outbursts  of  sentiment,  nor  required  "  communing  with 
nature"  as  a  tonic  and  alterative.  For  the  last  hundred  years  we 
have  had  police,  postchaises,  railroads,  knapsacks,  luncheon  baskets, 
rugs,  and  other  appliances  for  doing  mountains  comfortably,  and  we 
have  got  into  a  state  of  life  to  which  doing  mountains  is  a  welcome 
refreshment  and  change.  So  we  do  them.  Horrid,  this  explanation, 
is  it  not  ?  And  yet  we  shall  stoutly  maintain  that,  if  we  are  not 
ready  to  shout  about  the  silence  of  the  hills  in  myriads  of  noisy 
volumes,  and  to  wear  the  heart  of  our  love  for  nature  on  the  sleeve 
of  our  publisher's  windows,  we  are  yet  not  much  less  fond  of  the 
misty  mountain-tops  (as  the  fellow  of  very  impure  feeling  for  them 
said)  than  the  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  squeaking  train  of  their 
admirers.  And  in  this  train  we  do  not  include  Professor  Veitch,. 
who  has  only  refined  a  little  overmuch,  and  forgotten  somewhat 
that  all  men  before  Wordsworth  were  not  necessarily  dwellers  in 
a  kind  of  literary  "  Days  of  Ignorance." 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  LISZT.* 

MLLE.  JANKA  WOHL  is  of  those  to  whom  Liszt  was  im- 
peccable. He  was  august,  a  divinity,  incapable  of  error 
and  wrong-doing  of  any  sort.  She  admits  that  his  appetite  for 
flattery  was,  as  it  were,  Gladstonian  ;  but  for  this  amiable  weak- 
ness she  has  only  a  sort  of  admiring  wonderment.  Her  little 
book,  in  a  word,  is  a  panegyric,  tempered  with  anecdotes,  of  the 
"  homme  unique,"  the  "  ame  fiere  et  digne,"  the  "  cceur  tendre  et 
g6n6reux  aux  d6licatesses  infinies,"  the  "  vaste  esprit,"  the  incom- 
parable virtuoso.  To  him  she  owes,  it  appears,  a  vast  deal  more 
than  can  ever  be  repaid.  He  "  enriched  her  intellectual  life  with 
inexhaustible  treasures  " ;  he  opened  up  to  her  a  series  of  "  illi- 
mitable horizons " ;   he  bequeathed  her   "  a  moral  inheritance 
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■which  secures  the  double  future  of  her  mind  and  her  heart."  Her 
existence  is  "impregnated  with  his  affection,"  is  "fused  in  his 
genius";  and  he  will  for  ever  remain  "  one  of  the  penates  of  her 
hearth,  ever  present,  and  ever  surrounded  ■with  her  grateful 
affection."  Such  is  the  attitude  in  which  she  considers  her  sub- 
ject; and  it  says  much  for  her  talent  and  good  faith  that,  with  all 
her  enthusiasm,  she  should  have  written  an  interesting  and 
amusing  little  book. 

When  Mile.  Wohl  saw  Liszt  first  she  was  only  a  girl  of  ten, 
but  he  was  already  a  hero  in  her  sight,  and  she  vowed  herself  to 
his  worship  on  the  spot.  She  was  a  precocious  child,  for  she 
relates  how,  having  seen  him  conduct  the  Messe  de  Gran,  she  was 
inspired  to  sing  to  his  praise  and  glory  in  French  and  German 
verse.  Moreover,  she  wrote  to  a  friend  a  letter  descriptive  of 
her  emotions,  which  reads  like  the  work  of  one  of  seventeen 
summers  at  least.  When  the  master  came  to  thank  her  for  her 
verses,  and  kissed  her  hand — "  comme  a  une '  grande  demoiselle  '  " 
— her  "little  heart "  (she  thinks)  "  had  well  nigh  burst  with  emo- 
tion.'' In  time  they  came  to  be  fast  friends.  It  was  understood 
that  Mile.  Wchl  proposed  to  write  about  the  prince  of  pianists ; 
and  presently  the  prince  of  pianists  was  moved  to  talk  through 
her  to  posterity.  She  made  notes  of  his  conversations  with  her ; 
he  corrected  her  impressions  ;  and  the  present  volume  is  a  result 
of  the  partnership.  Her  reminiscences  are  a  little  broken  and 
scattered,  it  is  true ;  she  is  compelled,  she  says,  to  pass  in  silence 
the  fourteen  years  of  her  hero's  life  at  Weimar ;  concerning 
Richard  Wagner  she  could  never  persuade  him  to  say  anything 
of  any  particular  interest ;  there  are  all  sorts  of  important 
omissions,  with  a  vast  deal  of  what  at  best  is  merely  pleasant 
gossip.  Still,  the  impression  produced  by  her  work  is  a  good 
one.  Through  the  mist  of  eulogy  there  is  discerned  a  portrait 
that  has  a  really  lifelike  and  individual  look.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Liszt  of  Mile.  Jauka  Wohl — full  of  vanity  ,and  full  of 
genius,  magnificent  in  energy  and  the  capacity  of  work,  royally 
benevolent,  superbly  histrionic,  greedy  of  adoration,  rich  to  the 
last  in  a  radiant  and  commanding  individuality — is  pretty  much 
Die  Liszt  of  real  life — is,  at  all  events,  the  Liszt  of  real  life  as  he 
■wished  to  appear,  and,  consequently,  as  he  succeeded  in  appearing, 
to  his  innumerable  votaries.  Of  another  avatar  of  the  man — of 
the  Liszt,  that  is  to  say,  who  was  himself  a  worshipper  who  bowed 
down  before  influence  after  influence,  and  was  in  turn  the  slave  of 
Berlioz,  Mme.  d'Agoult,  Richard  Wagner,  to  name  but  these — 
Mll-3.  Wohl  vouchsafes  us  no  glimpse.  Probably  she  never  saw 
him,  and  was  unaware  of  his  existence ;  so  that  the  omission, 
after  all,  is  not  surprising. 

It  says  much  for  Liszt,  and  much  for  the  admirable  bonhomie 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  constituents  in  his  character,  that, 
intoxicating  as  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  and  in- 
cessant and  enormous  as  was  the  homage  laid  at  his  feet,  he 
seldom  or  never  lost  his  head,  remained  incapable  of  misanthropy 
and  even  cynicism,  and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  most  generous 
and  good-natured  of  men.  His  life,  it  must  be  owned,  was  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  that  can  possibly  be  conceived;  and  he 
enjoyed  it  to  the  full.  He  was  everywhere  received  with  such 
honours  as  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  greatest  of  great  artists. 
If  he  stopped  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  station,  it  was  a  hundred 
to  one  that  he  found  the  platform  in  possession  of  a  bevy  of  ladies, 
who  ravished  him  from  his  coupe,  and  marched  him,  strewiDg 
flowers  before  him,  to  a  piano  garlanded  with  roses.  "  A  certain 
Polish  countess,"  Mile.  Wohl  narrates,  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving him  in  a  boudoir  thickly  carpeted  with  rose-leaves — the 
symbol,  it  appears,  "  d'un  amour  sans  (Spines  et  entierement 
soumis."  Once  four  famous  beauties  combined  to  be  painted 
as  caryatids  supporting  a  likeness  of  the  master.  Capitals — 
even  Berlin! — were  illuminated  in  his  honour;  his  birthdays 
brought  him  rooms  full  of  flowers ;  his  wreaths  of  golden  laurel, 
his  golden  batons,  his  golden  music-stands  were  innumerable ; 
had  he  chosen,  he  might  have  covered  himself  with  ribands  and 
crosses;  the  ladies  of  Hungary  united  to  furnish  his  rooms  in 
Peath  with  the  rarest  embroideries,  the  work  of  their  own  fair 
hands;  there  was  not  a  celebrity  in  Europe  with  whom  he  had 
not  conversed  on  equal  terms,  nor  a  sovereign  at  whose  hands  he 
had  not  received  some  special  distinction  ;  in  Russia  his  success 
was  such  that  (it  would  seem)  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  ex- 
pulsion ;  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  crowned  King  of 
Hungary  (1867)  he  was  commissioned  to  write  the  coronation 
Mass,  and  his  reception — for  which,  as  the  story  is  told  by  Mile. 
Wohl,  one  cannot  help  suspecting  him  to  have  laid  himself  out — 
almost  equalled  that  bestowed  upon  the  sovereign  himself. 

It  must  be  noted  thai  Mile.  Wohl  is  disposed  to  be  severe,  after 
the  manner  of  her  sex,  upon  certain  of  the  master's  conquests. 
She  relates  of  him  that  he  cared  little  for  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
and  spoke  of  her  with — for  him — extraordinary  unkindness.  The 
lady,  as  we  know,  was  older  than  himself,  and  the  theory  is  that 
She  sacrificed  him  to  her  vanity  and  her  rage  for  notoriety  and 
excitement.  According  to  him,  indeed,  she  was  a  poseuse  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  her  desire  for  her  reputation  to  be  associated 
with  bis  was  only  to  bo  equalled  by  her  passion  for  getting  him 
into  trouble  on  her  account,  and  dividing  the  honours  of  the  row. 
Balzac,  for  instance,  made  her  the  heroine  of  his  Beatrix ;  he 
had  seen  her  but  once,  but  ho  divined  her  so  completely,  and 
painted  her  with  such  a  mastery  of  his  art  and  such  an  under- 
standing of  his  subject,  as  to  astonish  Liszt  himself;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  Liszt  had  all  the  pains  in  tho  world  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  challenging  Balzac  to  mortal  combat.  Of  the 
Princess  Wittgenstein  Mile.  Wohl  speaks  with  extreme  respect ; 


but  she  compensates  herself  when  she  comes  to  treat  of  the 
eccentric  lady  who  was  responsible  for  the  Memoires  d'une  Cosaque. 
The  story  of  her  disgrace  is  told  by  Mile.  Wohl  in  full.  She  was 
a  pupil  of  Liszt's :  she  played  before  him  in  public,  and  broke 
down :  she  was  ordered  to  begin  again ;  she  began  again,  and 
again  broke  down  ;  a  third  attempt  succeeded  no  better ;  where- 
upon the  master  told  her  she  would  never  be  an  artist,  and  dis- 
missed her  his  society.  It  is  not  recorded  that,  like  Miss  Larkins 
chez  Baroski,  she  called  out  "  Benjamin!"  or  its  equivalent  in 
Russian,  though  the  scene  is  by  no  means  unlike  that  depicted  in 
Men's  Wives  by  the  historian  of  the  Ravenswing,  and  the  pro- 
vocation, it  must  be  admitted,  wa?  excessive.  What  is  told  of 
her,  however,  is  more  melodramatic,  it'  a  good  deal  less  natural 
and  affecting.  Having  taken  laudanum,  and  failed  to  die,  she 
came  to  Liszt's  rooms,  forced  her  way  to  his  presence,  produced 
a  pistol,  and  took  aim  at  him  with  great  solemnity.  Liszt  at 
once  advanced  to  meet  her,  his  "  breast  expanded  for  the  ball," 
as  the  poet  Bunn  has  said,  "  To  wash  out  every  stain  " ;  where- 
upon she  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  and  prayed  for  mercy.  But  tho 
master  was  inexorable.  She  had  shamed  him  publicly ;  more- 
over, it  is  obvious  that  he  was  tired  of  her;  so  she  departed  as 
she  came.  She  was  a  person  of  intelligence,  however,  and,  re- 
membering Elle  et  Lui,  she  told  her  story  in  her  own  way  in  the 
Memoires  d'une  Cosaque.  Liszt  was  exceedingly  angry ;  but  he 
was  not  a  fool,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  the  book,  which  his 
ex-pupil  was  rancorous  and  clever  enough  to  supplement  with 
Memoires  d'un  Pianiste,  which  purported,  by  inference  and  in- 
sinuation, to  be  the  work  of  her  renowned  ex-teacher.  Still  Liszt 
declined  to  be  drawn  ;  but  the  insult  stuck,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  remembered  it,  and  it  is  apparently  by  his  wish  that  Mile. 
Wohl  refers  to  the  incident.  He  seems  to  have  behaved,  for  his 
part,  much  worse  than  we  could  wish.  But  it  is  characteristic 
of  his  latest  panegyrist  that  she  tells  the  story  with  all  simplicity 
and  good  faith,  and  without  a  suspicion  that  her  hero  could  by 
any  possibility  have  been  for  so  much  as  a  single  instant  in  the 
wrong. 


THE  NEWEST  BOSWELL.* 

DR.  BIRKBEOK  HILL  may  be  fairly  congratulated  on  the 
successful  termination  of  a  long  and  arduous  task.  If,  in 
his  preface,  there  is  a  certain  air  of  complacency,  some  amount  of 
self-satisfaction  is  surely  pardonable  in  a  writer  who,  looking 
back  upon  the  expanse  of  proof-land  he  has  passed  through,  sown 
with  its  rocks  of  reference  and  pitfalls  of  misquotation,  thankfully 
puts  away  his  blotting-paper,  and  mentally  composes  a  congratu- 
latory ode  to  his  pen.  His  work,  Dr.  Hill  tells  us,  pursued 
through  varied  duties  and  changing  health,  has  been  the  occu- 
pation and  the  care  of  many  years ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  introduce  to  the  reader  the  author  of  the  volume  of  collected 
papers  which,  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Johnson,  His  Friends  and 
His  Critics,  has  already  supplied  ample  evidence  to  all  good 
Johnsonians  that  Dr.  Hill — to  use  the  epithet  he  transfers  in 
his  dedication  from  Malone  to  the  Master  of  Balliol — is  himself 
"  Jolmsonianissimus."  Since  he  began  his  labours  two  by-no- 
means  unimportant  editions  of  Boswell — the  Rev.  Alexander 
Napier's  and  Professor  Morley's — have  been  given  to  the  public. 
Neither  of  these  was  to  be  despised.  Mr.  Napier's  volumes, 
which  appeared  in  1884,  were  carefully  prepared.  They  re- 
trenched much  that  was  needless  from  antecedent  annotation, 
they  added  something  that  was  novel  in  the  way  of  Appendix 
and  Supplement,  and  perhaps  for  the  general  reader  they  give  the 
best  edition  yet  published,  which  makes  it  desirable  that  more 
notice  should  be  taken  of  them  than  Dr.  Hill  has  taken.  Pro- 
fessor Morley's  edition  of  1886,  although,  to  our  thinking,  that 
part  of  it  which  gave  it  its  title  of  the  "Reynold's"  edition  was 
least  admirable,  was  still  the  work  of  an  experienced  and  con- 
scientious litterateur,  who  in  "  The  Spirit  of  Johnson,"  with 
which  he  concluded  his  labours,  gave  an  excellent  character-por- 
trait of  Boswell's  hero.  Furthermore,  he  supplied  some  admirable 
indices.  But  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  must  be  held  in  some  respects  to 
have  distanced  both  Mr.  Napier  and  Mr.  Morley.  His  type  and 
paper  (the  type  and  paper  of  the  Clarendon  Press)  are  irreproach- 
able; his  format  and  binding  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  His 
illustrations  (although  we  confess  to  a  certain  hankering  after  the 
vanished  cunning  in  steel  of  Finden  and  Heath  and  Goodall,  in 
preference  to  the  uncertainties  of  etching  and  the  dusky  results  of 
processes  on  probation)  are  adequate.  His  facsimiles,  especially 
that  of  the  "  Round  Robin "  lent  by  Lord  Crawford,  are  most 
interesting,  and  his  index,  which,  with  a  list  of  quoted  works  and 
some  addenda,  occupies  the  whole  of  volume  six,  must  certainly 
claim  to  be  exhaustive.  If,  as  Dr.  Hill  says  (and  by  "if"  we 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  his  words),  he 
has  compared  every  one  of  the  tightly  packed  entries  in  these  288 
pages  with  the  reference  in  the  printed  volumes,  then  we,  who 
have  also  tasted  those  "  violent  delights,"  desire  to  make  our  bow 
to  him  as  a  prodigy  of  patience  (and  wakefulness).  But  these 
things,  which  simply  show  the  strenuous  tenacity  with  which  Dr. 
11  ill  has  performed  his  labour  of  love,  are  as  nothing  beside  the 
wide  information,  the  passion  for  research,  and  the  thorough 
saturation  with  tho  spirit  and  literature  of  the  time  which  his 
volumes  everywhere  exhibit.    The  pains  he  has  taken  to  ensure 
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accuracy  are  unexampled  ;  and  if  a  frosh  reader,  authority  in  hand, 
should  happen  on  a  typographical  slip  or  a  false  reference,  ho  will 
do  well  to  remember  the  extent  of  the  field,  and  the  multiplied 
sources  of  information.  In  these  days,  to  bo  a  Johnsonian 
specialist,  even  of  inferior  rank,  requires  unlimited  loisure  and  a 
by-no-means-limited  library. 

Comparing  Dr.  Hill's  edition  with  some  of  thoso  which  havo 
preceded  it,  what  strikes  one  most  is  the  fertility  and  abundance 
of  his  elucidatory  passages.  This,  indeed,  he  himself  refers  to  as  a 
main  feature  of  his  method,  and  he  may  be  thought  to  havo  rather 
sacrificed  other  pood  things  to  it.  After  referring  to  Johnson's  ex- 
traordinary memory,  he  says: — "  1  have  sought  to  follow  him 
wherever  a  remark  of  his  required  illustration,  and  have  read 
through  many  a  book  that  I  might  trace  to  its  source  a  reference 
or  an  allusion."  He  might  have  added  that  he  annotates  every 
one  connected  with  him  as  fully.  Neither  in  Napier's  nor  in 
Croker's  editions  is  there  a  single  note  to  Boswell's  "  Dedication 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.''  In  Dr.  Hill  there  are  seven  notes  to 
this  dedication  alone,  one  of  which,  that  on  the  well-known 
remark  of  Dr.  Clarke  respecting  Beau  Nash  ("  My  boys,  let  us  be 
grave ;  here  comes  a  fool !  ")  contains  quotations,  all  more  or  less 
relative  to  the  subject,  from  Goldsmith's  Nash,  Warton's  Pope, 
Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  and  Seward's  Anecdotes.  It  is  the 
same  with  Boswell's  "  Advertisement"  to  the  first  and  second 
editions.  Neither  of  the  above-mentioned  editors  annotates 
these  at  all  ;  but  Dr.  Hill  has  managed  to  append  some  twenty 
comments,  the  longest  of  which  extends  to  seventy  lines  and 
contains  ten  references.  This  is  an  ultra-statistical  way  of  ap- 
proaching the  work ;  but,  if  it  be  added  that  all  these  notes 
are  contained  in  thirteen  pages  out  of  five  volumes  of  some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  each,  it  will  be  understood  that  there 
is  no  little  force  in  Dr.  Hill's  averment  that  his  task  has  involved 
exceptional  exertions.  He  has,  we  suppose,  traced  nearly  every 
traceable  quotation  in  the  book  to  its  original  source,  and  he  has 
hunted  out  in  the  Poems  of  Whitehead  ("  William,"  not  "  Paul  ") 
that  "  sneering  observation  "  by  Mason  a  propos  of  Johnson's 
style,  to  which  Boswell  makes  reference  at  the  beginning  of  his 
book.  As  regards  another  note  of  his  at  p.  xlv.  vol.  vi.  respecting 
an  alleged  variation,  for  which  Wilkes  is  the  authority,  of 
Johnson's  well-known  utterance  in  Garrick's  Green  Room  (a 
variation,  by  the  way,  not  by  any  means  so  unknown  as  it  has 
been  sought  lately  to  suggest),  we  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Hill  that 
we  shall  want  better  assurance  than  Bardolph  before  we  substitute 
anything  else  for  Boswell's  version  of  the  words.  But  it  is  neither 
our  intention,  nor  would  it  come  within  our  limits,  to  examine 
Dr.  Hill's  book  at  any  length.  That  may  be  left  to  his  readers. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  his  annotations,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  them,  display  an  amount  of  read- 
ing, research,  industry,  and  illustrative  dexterity  that  we  never 
remember  to  have  seen  in  combination  before.  That  his  edition  will 
not  be  final  is  quite  possible  ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it 
will  be  soon  surpassed  in  its  special  line ;  while  its  exhaustive 
index  must  always  make  it  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  the  anec- 
dote and  literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  going  through  Dr.  Hill's  pages  we  have  noted  one  or  two 
trifling  points  which  seem  to  invite  extension  or  amendment.  At 
p.  35,  vol.  i.,  for  instance,  is  copied  from  Notes  and  Queries  an 
extract  from  the  Register  of  Packwood,  in  Warwickshire,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  Michael  Johnson,  Johnson's  father,  married  his 
mother  on  the  9th  June,  1706.  Malone,  who  transcribed  the 
extract,  was  usually  accurate  ;  but  in  another  copy  of  the  entry, 
supplied  not  long  since  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  now 
before  us,  the  date  is  plainly  "  June  ye  19th."  This  is  a  small 
matter,  but  the  persons  concerned  are  of  considerable  importance 
in  Johnson's  life.  At  p.  117  in  the  same  volume  Dr.  Hill  refers 
to  the  curious  and  important  eighteenth-century  pamphlet  called 
The  Case  of  Authors  by  Profession  or  Trade.  Stated,  1758.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  know,  or  at  all  events  does  not  say  he  knows, 
that  the  tract  in  question  was  by  James  Ralph,  the  author  of 
Niyht  ("  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls  "),  and  part-writer  of  The 
Champion,  mentioned  at  p.  169,  n.  2.  Dr.  Hill  is  also  wrong,  we 
think,  in  saying  that  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  ran  through  three 
editions  in  six  or  seven  months"  (p.  415,  n.  1),  since  the  first 
edition  was  published  in  March  1766,  and  the  fourth  not  until 
1770.  Therewere.it  is  true,  two  unauthorized  reprints  of  the  editio 
prmceps  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Mr.  Forster,  to  whom 
Dr.  Hill  refers,  and  whose  bibliography  of  the  novel  requires 
revision,  was  aware  of  either,  as  thev  are  both  extremely  rare,  and 
nothing  is  known  as  to  their  sale.  On  this  point  of  the  Vicar  also  we 
may  express  our  regret  that  Dr.  Hill  has  not  employed  his  unequalled 
experience  of  the  time  in  suggesting  some  solution  of  Mr.  Welsh's 
discovery  as  to  the  sale  of  that  book  to  Benjamin  Collins,  of 
Salisbury,  a  circumstance  which  rests  upon  a  better  basis  of  proof 
tban  almost  any  episode  in  the  story  of  its  production.  The 
problem  at  present  seems  insoluble ;  but.  looking  to  Johnson's 
part  in  the  transaction,  that  is  just  a  reason  why  Dr.  Hill's 
opinion  would  be  of  value.  In  another  note  on  p.  83,  vol.  iii., 
he  seems  to  create  an  unnecessary  complication  by  suggesting 
that  Goldsmith's  birthday  might  be  November  12,  instead  0? 
November  10,  because  in  The  Pee  "  Cousin  Jeffery,"  who  says  he 
is  sixty-one  (Goldsmith  died  at  forty-five),  fixes  upon  the  former 
date  as  his  birthday.  But  surely  the  leaf  of  Charles  Goldsmith's 
family  Bible,  which  Prior  copies,  and  which  Forster  did  not 
quote,  probably  because  he  would  have  had  to  take  it  from  Prior, 
is  conclusive,  and  the  date  there  given  is  distinctly  November  10! 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  very  rare  occasions  when  Dr.  Hill 


allow;  him  rlf  to  be  entrapped  into  a  merely  ingenious  suggt-st  ion. 
The  only  other  passago  that  wo  havo  noted  refers  to  Fielding's 
Amelia,  and  Johnson's  remark  (as  reported  by  Mrs.  Piozzi)  about 
"  that  vile  broken  nose,  never  cured."  Johnson  was,  of  course, 
speaking  of  the  first  edition  of  Amelia,  and  to  this  extent  was 
justified  in  his  utterance.  Bui,  that  utterance  is  frequently  quoted 
as  if  Fielding  had  never  rectified  his  unfortunate  omission.  So 
little  is  this  the  case  that  in  the  novel  as  it  now  stands  are  two 
passages  (ill  Book  xi.  ch.  I,  and  Book  iv.  eh.  7)  which  were 
specially  inserted  for  that  purpose.  Moreover,  in  the  Coven/: 
Garden  Journal  for  January  1 1,  1752,  about  throe  weeks  after  the 
publication  of  Amelia,  he  printed  a  special  announcement  upon 
the  subject.  As  the  Journal  is  scarcely  known  outside  Arthur 
Murphy's  very  perfunctory  selection  for  his  Fielding  of  1762,  the 
paragraph  may  bo  quoted  here  verbatim  et  literatim  : — 

It  i<  currently  reported  that  a  famous  Surgeon,  who  absolutely  cured 

one  Mrs.  Amelia  Booth,  of  a  violent  Hurt  in  her  Nose,  ins  ueh,  thai,  she 

had  scarce  a  Scar  left  on  it,  intends  to  bring  Actions  against  several  ill— 
meaning  and  slanderous  People,  who  have  reported  that  the  said  Lady  had 
no  Nose,  merely  because  the  Author  of  her  History,  in  a  Hurry,  forgot  to 
inform  his  Readers  of  that  Particular,  and  which,  if  those  Readers  had 
had  any  Nose  themselves,  except  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Motto  of 
this  Paper,  they  would  have  smelt  out. 

The  motto  is  that  passage  from  Martial  where  he  speaks  of  the 
nasus  rhinocerotis. 


THE  PRIME  MINISTER  AND  TOM.* 

THERE  is  something  attractive  about  a  volume  inscribed  The 
P)  'ime  Minister  and  Tom.  Even  the  geueric  description 
"  Plays  for  Young  People  "  does  not  prevent  a  pleasing  curiosity 
as  to  what  Prime  Minister  it  was,  and  what  Tom  had  to  do  with 
him,  and  how  any  one  who  had  dealings  with  a  Prime  Minister 
came  to  be  described  with  such  curt  familiarity.  All  these  agree- 
able speculations  are  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  discovery  that"  The 
Prime  Minister  and  Tom  are  not  one  pair,  but  two  units.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  one  Play  for  Young  People,  and  Tom  is  another. 
When  this  disappointment  is  surmounted,  an  ambiguity,  unper- 
ceived  at  first,  presents  itself  as  to  what  a  Play  for  Young  People 
is.  The  most  natural  meaning  would  appear  to  be  a  play  for 
young  people  to  act;  but  the  unusual  difficulties  in  stage- 
management  which  the  dramas  present  seem  to  put  this  out 
of  the  question.  The  scene  changes,  especially  in  Tom,  with  a 
frequency  and  completeness  that  are  almost  bewildering.  A  kindly 
hint  is  indeed  given  in  a  footnote  to  a  scene  where  two  ladies  are 
discovered  making  butter,  that  that  comestible  "  can  easily  be 
represented  by  white  clay,  tinted  yellow."  (Yellow  clay  would  be 
simpler,  and  oleomargarine  not  less  effective.)  But  it  does  not 
appear  how  a  tiger  can  easily  be  represented,  and  yet  a  very  fine 
and  large  one  has  to  come  down  some  rocks,  and  get  killed  by 
javelins,  which  two  heroes  hurl  at  its  head  and  heart  respectively. 
The  escape  of  two  rare  butterflies  from  a  net,  and  the  somewhat 
farcical  pursuit  and  eventual  capture  of  one  of  them,  would  also 
present  difficulties  to  a  juvenile  troupe,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  a  Play  for  Young  People  is  one  at  which  young 
people  may  profitably  be  spectators,  or  possibly  merely  one  which 
they  may  read  with  advantage. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  about  a  sort  of  banished  duke  called 
Yano  Sevagee.  His  name  must  not  be  confused  with  Selvajee, 
which  is  what  Captain  Corcoran  (ne  Rackstraw)  could  ship.  He 
has  an  adopted  son,  whom  the  King  of  Araby's  daughter  even- 
tually recognizes  as  "my  long-lost  brother,"  because  he  has  "a 
curious  mark  "  on  his  arm.  Her  opinion  is  confirmed  by  her  royal 
father,  who  observes  that  "  the  princes  of  my  house  on  their  left 
arm  have  ever  borne  this  sign."  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add 
that  the  long-lost  prince  has  previously  saved  the  lives  of  his 
sister  and  his  future  wife,  the  Princess  of  Persia,  by  the  timelv 
slaughter  of  the  unfortunate  tiger,  of  whom  mention  has  already- 
been  made.  There  is  no  need  to  divulge  more  of  the  plot, 
except  to  say  that  one  of  the  villains  rejoices  in  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Faik,  and  that  Yano  Sevagee  ultimately  justi- 
fies the  title  of  the  piece.  A  curious  feature  of  the  style  is 
the  abundance  of  blank  verse,  which  is  always  printed  as  prose. 
The  first  scene  begins  by  Yano  Sevagee  observing,  "  I  have 
been  waiting  long  for  thee,  my  son."  On  the  next  page  he 
says,  "Now,  Selim,  light  the  tire  and  light  my  lamp,  I  cannot 
see  to  read.  Mahmoud,  our  king  [he  was  King  of  Persia,  which 
makes  bis  name  an  odd  one],  treated  me  cruelly,  but  yet — I 
should  bo  vexed  if  he  were  to  be  overthrown,  and  his  domain 
usurped  by  such  a  man,"  &c.  Even  when  Mahmoud's  son  is 
brought  in  wounded,  Yano  says,  "  he  has  a  fearful  cut  upon  his 
head,"  and  ejaculates  at  sight  of  the  priucely  coat,  "  With  gold  and 
emeralds  embroidered — hum  !  "  The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of 
the  decasyllabic  lines  which  occur  in  the  first  two  and  a  half  pages, 
and  these  are  not  more  thickly  strewn  than  many  of  their  suc- 
cessors. The  two  young  princes,  just  after  rescuing  the  two  young 
princesses  from  robbers,  and  before  the  appearance  of  the  tiger,  get 
as  far  as  nine  consecutive  lines  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  there  are 
not  more  than  two  or  three  together. 

Tom  is  a  modern  romantic  drama  with  eight  acts  and  two  or 
three  scenes  in  each.  The  eponymous  hero  is  a  farmer,  but  no 
sportsman.     Happening  to  see  a  raffish  Captain  frightening  his 

*  The  Prime  Minister  and  Tom :  Plays  for  Young  People.  By 
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(Tom's)  sister  and  tbe  lady  of  bis  heart  by  pretending  to  be  a 
ghost,  he  shoots  him  with  a  gun,  and  explains  that  the  Captain 
cannot  he  hurt  because  the  gun  was  loaded,  not  with  a  bullet,  but 
only  with  shot.  Also  his  ingenuous  speculation  turns  out  to  be 
correct,  so  that  he  cannot  have  been  a  very  good  shot.  Nor  does 
he  greatly  impress  the  mind  as  a  farmer ;  for,  after  being  nearly 
ruined  by  the  loss  of  three  cows,  he  goes  to  Australia,  leaving  his 
farm  in  the  hands  of  a  baker,  on  the  terms  that,  while  he  is  away, 
the  baker  is  to  "  benefit  by  the  sale  of  produce."  The  reason  why 
he  goes  to  Australia  is  that  his  young  woman,  who  is  the  orphan 
of  a  murdered  Irish  landlord,  has  a  brother  who  went  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Australia  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  lie  is,  in 
fact,  in  the  interior,  at  some  place  where,  as  must  be  inferred  from 
a  stage-direction,  "  the  singing  of  various  birds  "  is  more  common 
than  travellers  in  that  country  have  usually  declared  it  to  be. 
Tom  goes  straight  to  him,  by  the  merest  accident,  just  when  he 
has  dug  a  large  fortune  in  gold,  apparently  all  in  pure  nuggets, 
out  of  a  place  discovered  by  his  Irish  servant.  They  all  go  home 
with  the  spoil,  after  Tom  has  saved  his  future  brother-in-law 
from  an  attempted  murder,  and  appropriate  marriages  ensue. 
"While  the  action  of  the  play  is  still  in  England  a  female 
idiot,  who  subsequently  dies,  for  no  particular  reason  except  that 
she  is  stabbed  by  a  Chinese  page  with  a  poisoned  dagger,  sings  a 
song,  of  which  this  is  the  first  stanza  : — 

Oh,  sweet  is  love,  though  given  in  vain,  in  vain ! 
And  sweet  is  death  that  puts  an  end  to  pain ; 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 
Lullaby,  lullaby,  lullaby. 

A  footnote  confesses  that  "the  first  verse  of  this  song  is  not  my 
own,  but  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  it."  Lady  Harrington  does 
herself  injustice — at  least  we  do  not  know  who  else  wrote  tbe  con- 
cluding line.  As  for  tbe  others,  Lord  Tennyson,  a  poet,  wrote 
them,  and,  what  is  more,  liked  them,  for  be  asserts  of  Elaine 
that  "in  those  days  she  made  a  little  song,  And  sang  it;  sweetly 
could  she  make  and  sing."  So  pathetically  did  Silly  Ally  (the 
idiot)  sing  these  and  other  lines  to  "  music  by  P.  S.  H."  that 
one  of  her  listeners  broke  into  blank  verse  after  tbe  manner  of 
The  Prime  Minister,  and  said,  "  You  see,  she  would  not  have  a 
cheerful  song." 


KEATS.* 

IN  the  latest  addition  to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  is  fortunate  in  dealing  with  a  subject 
tolerably  free  from  the  obscuring  cloud  of  essayists  and  commen- 
tators who,  in  these  days  of  the  critic  lly,  as  Carlyle  has  it,  are  so 
abundantly  rampant  and  reproductive.  The  real  Keats,  as  he 
moved  and  lived  in  the  world  of  all  of  us,  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  reminiscences  of  his  friends,  and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  force  in 
English  poetry  and  art  that  further  illumination  is  now  possible. 
The  material  for  a  life  of  Keats  is  certainly  not  profuse,  but  it  is 
happily  not  of  the  kind  that  renders  defects  in  tbe  actuality  of 
presentment  excusable,  or  indeed  conceivable.  Much  of  it  had 
been  utilized  with  signal  ability  by  Lord  Houghton  in  bis  brief, 
but  eloquent  and  critical,  memoir  of  tbe  poet.  In  that  memoir 
there  were  few  inaccuracies  of  moment  left  for  Mr.  Colvin's  correc- 
tion, the  most  important  being  the  misapprehension  as  to  the  so- 
called  first  draft  of  Hyperion.  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  had,  likewise, 
done  much  to  straighten  the  biographer's  path  by  his  annotated 
edition  of  the  poet.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  by  the  way,  that 
among  those  who  knew  Keats  and  shared  in  his  aspirations,  and 
■whose  faith  did  not  waver  during  the  short  but  painful  delay  of 
his  final  and  pathetic  triumph,  there  were  so  many  who  might 
have  anticipated  both  Lord  Houghton  and  Mr.  Colvin,  and  who 
had  actually  intended  to  do  so.  Foremost  must  be  mentioned 
J.  H.  Reynolds,  the  publisher  Taylor,  and  Charles  A.  Brown, 
though  the  last-named  alone  succeeded  in  giving  his  recollections 
anything  approaching  to  true  biographical  form.  Before  Lord 
Houghton's  Life  appeared  it  was  natural  to  deplore  this  infirmity 
of  purpose,  but  now  regrets  are  doubly  vain.  For  the  first  time 
tbe  story  of  Keats's  life  is  so  told  as  to  embody  in  a  direct  and 
admirably  lucid  narrativo  whatever  trustworthy  information  has 
accumulated  in  the  last  twenty  years.  In  sifting  the  material 
Mr.  Colvin's  care  and  judgment  are  convincingly  displayed.  Equally 
deserving  of  praise  is  tbe  conscientious  research  that  has  embraced 
alike  really  valuable  points  of  elucidation  and  matters  partly 
conjectural  or  somewhat  fanciful.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Colvin's  industry  takes  the  form  of  a  passionate  zeal  for  what 
austere  critics  may  call  chatter  about  Keats,  as  when  be  gravely 
records,  in  his  picturesque  account  of  the  poet's  boyhood  and 
apprenticeship,  how  tbe  late  Mr.  Home,  when  a  schoolboy  at 
Enfield,  once  threw  a  snowball  at  Keats  and  then — ran  away. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  section  of  the  book  is  skilfully 
executed. 

Passing  from  external  biography  to  the  heart  of  the  volume 
we  feel  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  tbe  narrative  of  the 
poet's  life  may  be  readily  considered  apart  from  the  critical  ex- 
position of  his  work.  In  this  methodical  treatment  Mr.  Colvin 
follows  tho  example  of  the  majority  of  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters"  series.  Each  of  Keats's three  volumes  receives  separate 
criticism,  while  in  a  final  chapter  the  author's  views  are 
summarized.    No  biographer  of  Keats  who  attempts  a  serious 

*  Keats.  By  Sidney  Colvin.  "  English  Men  of  Letters."  London ' 
MacniilJan  &  Co.  1887. 


critical  estimate  of  the  poet's  work  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  notorious  hostility  of 
the  Quarterly  and  Blackwood,  which  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
provoked  by  tbe  chance  association  of  Keats  with  the  political  . 
party  of  which  Hunt  was  a  recognized  mouthpiece  in  the  press. 
These  important  matters  are  treated  at  considerable  length  by 
Mr.  Colvin,  though  not  altogether  in  the  judicial  spirit  that 
was  to  be  desired.  The  obloquy  and  injustice  Keats  suffered 
from  tbe  reviews  in  the  Quarterly  and  Blackwood  were  of  neces- 
sity transient.  So  far  from  it  being  unfortunate  for  the  poet  that 
he  should  attract  the  notice  of  the  great  Tory  reviews,  as  the 
friend  and  protege  of  Hunt,  it  was  immensely  to  bis  advan- 
tage. The  real  misfortune  was  the  literary  influence  exerted  by 
the  narrow  circle  whose  oracle  was  Leigh  Hunt.  It  was  not, 
in  fact,  tbe  editor  of  the  Examiner,  but  the  author  of  Foliage 
and  The  Story  of  Rimini,  whose  association  with  Keats  was  in- 
jurious. Considering  the  vast  amount  of  baseless  and  foolish 
sentiment  that  has  been  outpoured  in  connexion  with  what  Mr. 
Colvin  calls  the  "  Cockney  School  outrages,"  it  is  a  little  sur- 
prising to  find  Keats's  latest  biographer  repeating  the  stale 
iunuendos  of  Hunt's  fanatical  circle  which  involved  Scott  in 
the  concoction  of  the  Blackivood  articles.  Whether  Lockhart 
wrote  tbe  fourth  article  on  the  Cockney  School  of  Poetry,  as 
Dilke  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  Lockhart  himself,  or  whether 
he  merely  inspired  it,  there  is  no  evidence  that  connects  Scott  with 
the  Blackwood  onslaught,  and  nothing  to  colour  such  an  inference 
beyond  the  "impression"  current  among  the  poet's  friends,  and 
which,  by  the  way,  they  ultimately  outlived.  Mr.  Colvin  has 
not  forgotten  that  Lockhart  was  Scott's  son-in-law.  He  duly 
records  his  opinion  that  Scott  "  encouraged  the  savage  polemics 
of  his  young  Edinburgh  friends";  and  follows  up  this  assump- 
tion, which  is  opposed  to  all  we  know  of  Scott's  character,  with 
one  still  more  gratuitous  when  he  says  "  that  he  was  in  some  mea- 
sure privy  to  the  Cockney  School  outrages  seems  certain."  In 
support  of  this  view  Mr.  Colvin  produces  not  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence, and  indeed  his  general  views  of  evidence  seem  to  be  odd, 
for  he  thinks  that  the  occurrence  of  "  the  Spanish  Sangrado 
for  doctor  "  in  the  Blackivood  article  shows  it  to  be  the  work 
of  Lockhart.  He  merely  gives  the  impressions  of  the  late 
Joseph  Severn,  who  observed  "  signs  of  pain  and  confusion  " 
both  in  Scott  and  his  daughter  when  the  painter  "innocently 
approached  the  subject  "  in  conversation.  That  Severn  should 
have  known  nothing  of  the  current  gossip  which  connected 
Scott  with  the  Blackwood  article  shows  how  little  serious  it  was, 
while  Scott's  emotion,  whatever  it  amounted  to,  was  only  ex- 
tremely natural  in  so  warm-hearted  a  man.  It  is  deplorable, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Colvin  should  waste  the  eloquence  of  his 
righteous  indignation  in  reviving  this  wretched  scandal,  without 
being  prepared  to  support  his  belief  in  its  truth  by  some  substan- 
tial testimony.  Less  unsatisfactory  are  the  remarks  on  Hunt's 
literary  influence,  as  revealed  in  Keats's  first  two  volumes,  though 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Endymion,  which  Mr.  Colvin 
derives  partly  from  an  essay  by  the  late  Mrs.  F.  M.  Owen,  is  not 
likely  to  commend  itself  either  to  lovers  or  critics  of  that  poem. 
Tbe  precocity  which  so  many  writers  discover  in  Keats's  first 
efforts,  and  which  has  been  absurdly  compared  with  the  extra- 
ordinary work  of  Chatterton,  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Colvin  with 
commendable  sobriety  and  judgment,  and  not  a  few  critical 
touches,  admirable  for  keen  and  delicate  insight,  enliven  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  poet's  matured  and  immortal  work.  The 
final  estimate  of  Keats's  influence  on  the  poetry  and  art  of  the 
last  fifty  years  is  also  eminently  sound  and  inclusive,  and,  like 
much  else  that  is  meritorious  in  the  book,  serves  to  render  tbe 
occasional  defects  of  taste  and  judgment  perhaps  unduly  con- 
spicuous. 


THE  PATRIARCHAL  TIMES.* 

TN  this  volume  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitelaw  contends  that  there  is 
-L  good  reason  for  accepting  the  narrative  of  the  earlier  chapters 
of  Genesis  as  a  record  of  actual  facts.  He  attempts,  with  the 
usual  degree  of  success,  to  reconcile  the  Biblical  story  with  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  quotes  the  opinions  of  a  large 
number  of  writers  on  geology  and  paleontology,  though  we  fail  to 
find  any  notice  of  the  works  of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins.  "When 
he  has  to  acknowledge  that  men  of  science  have  arrived  at  con- 
clusions that  contradict  what  he  believes  to  be  the  necessary 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  he  bids  "  the  dispassionate  in- 
quirer "  remember  that  the  conclusions  of  "scientists"  are  not 
clearly  established.  He  seeks  to  strengthen  his  position  by  ex- 
hibiting the  coincidences  between  parts  of  the  Bible  narrative  and 
the  Chaldean  inscriptions  and  some  of  the  legends  and  myths  that 
in  one  form  or  other  are  common  to  many  races.  As  he  has 
evidently  worked  diligently  at  this  part  of  his  subject,  and  has 
compiled  from  many  excellent  authorities,  he  has  much  that  is 
interesting  to  say  about  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  been 
content  to  give  the  "  historical  details  "  of  which  he  treats  in  the 
only  English  words  that  are  worthy  of  them.  We  fail  to  see  that 
he  has  improved  on  the  Bible  story  by  calling  Cain  "  a  chafed 
agriculturist,"  or  by  telling  us  that  Noah  "  forgot  himself,  indulged 
in  the  intoxicating  liquor  to  excess,  and  became  inebriated — in 
fact,  got  so  drunk  that  he  neither  knew  where  he  was  nor  what 
he  did." 


*  The.  Patriarchal  Times.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  D.D.  London: 
Kisbet  &  Co.  1887. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORY  FROM  CONTEMPORARY  WRITERS.* 

r|"1IIE  plan  of  this  series,  which  is  borrowed  from  L'Histoire  de 
-L  France  racontee  par  les  contcmporains  (Ilachotto),  edited  by 
M.  B.  Zeller  and  others,  is  an  excellent  one.  Each  small  volume 
of  it  will  be  devoted  to  some  well-detined  period  of  our  national 
history,  and  will  illustrato  it,  as  far  as  possible,  on  all  sides  by 
translations  from  contemporary  authorities.  This  will  enablo 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Latin  and  French,  and  indued  all 
who  do  not  make  history  a  special  study,  to  enter  without  trouble 
into  the  spirit  and  life  of  any  time  in  which  they  may  be  interested, 
and  to  learn  what  men  then  living  thought  and  wrote  about  the 
events  that  were  passing  around  them.  Each  volume,  as  in  the 
French  series,  will  contain  short  notices  of  tho  authors  whose 
works  are  quoted,  and  any  tables  or  summaries  that  may  be  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  reader.  Mr.  York  Powell,  the  editor,  evidently 
intends  to  keep  strictly  to  chronological  order,  while  in  his  French 
pattern  the  volumes  are  divided  into  subjects.  Either  method  has 
its  advantages,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  a  strict  adherence 
to  chronology,  especially  when  a  volume  deals  with  a  period  of 
only  a  few  years,  will  lead  to  some  dilliculties  when  our  English 
series  reaches  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Of  the  two 
volumes  already  published,  the  Misrule,  of  Henry  III.,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  covers,  we  think,  rather  too  short  a  period. 
A  series  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  aim  at  minuteness,  and  the 
"  general  reader,"  for  whose  benefit  we  are  told  it  is  chiefly  de- 
signed, will  scarcely  care  to  have  the  story  of  twelve  years — and  that, 
in  spite  of  its  importance  in  many  respects,  a  dreary  story — spread 
over  150  pages,  especially  as  most  of  the  extracts  are  necessarily 
taken  from  the  same  writer.  It  is  true  that  that  writer  is  Matthew 
Paris,  the  king  of  our  chroniclers ;  but  then  he  is  not  quite  the 
same  in  Mr.  Hutton's  English  as  he  is  in  his  own  Latin.  A 
praiseworthy  endeavour  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  original 
has  marred  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Hutton's  work,  and  he  often  fails 
to  put  his  author's  words  into  idiomatic  and  readable  English. 
Besides,  he  is  occasionally  careless.  On  p.  65  "one  who  are"  is, 
of  course,  a  mere  slip ;  but  it  is  hard  on  Paris  to  make  him  say 
(p.  107)  that  the  king  "  concluded  ...  a  charter,"  and  to  get 
such  a  mixed  metaphor  as  "  swarms  of  fresh  oppressions  shot  up  " 
(p.  122)  out  of  "  genimina  novarum  oppressionum  pullularunt." 
Surely  the  editor  of  the  series  should  have  seen  to  such  matters 
as  these.  At  the  stme  time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Paris 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  translate  idiomatically,  and  Mr.  Hutton 
bas  done  a  good  deal  of  his  work  with  care  and  spirit.  We  do 
not  know  why  he  has  put  the  "  Song  of  the  Church  "  under  1237 
instead  of  under  1256,  the  date  given  in  Mr.  Wright's  Political 
Songs  (Camden  Society),  from  which  he  made  his  translation, 
and  think  that  he  is  wrong  in  his  rendering  of  the  line,  "  la 
dime  de  clers  li  dune,"  which  he  translates  "  the  tithes  lays  down  " 
(at  the  King's  feet) ;  the  reference,  as  Mr.  Wright  points  out, 
appears  to  be  to  the  clerical  tenths  (decimoe  aclero)  granted  toHenry 
by  the  Pope,  about  which  there  was  much  discontent  in  1256. 
Mr.  Ashley's  Edward  III.  and  his  Wars  covers  a  longer  period, 
from  1327  to  1360.  Froissart,  or  Jehan  le  Bel,  as  the  case  may 
be,  supplies  him  with  a  good  deal  of  his  material,  and  he  has 
wisely  given  his  extracts  from  the  delightful  translation  of  Lord 
Berners.  His  own  translations  from  other  authorities  are  accurate 
and  readable.  The  contents  of  both  volumes  are  well  chosen,  and 
include  several  pieces  that  illustrate  the  religious,  commercial, 
and  social  aspects  of  their  respective  periods.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scheme  laid  down  in  the  general  preface  written  by 
the  editor,  who  aims  at  giving  "a  living  picture  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  each  generation  by  the  political,  religious,  social, 
and  intellectual  movements  in  which  it  took  part."  Nothing  can 
be  better  than  this,  and,  though  we  have  noted  one  or  two 
blemishes,  we  think  that,  on  the  whole,  he  has  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  beginning  he  has  made.  We  wish  bis  series 
success,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  it. 


THE  FUNGUS-HUNTER'S  GUIDE.f 

npHIS  small  pocket-book  is  interleaved  and  so  arranged  that  it 
-L  can  be  easily  carried  about  in  the  fields.  It  is  neatly  printed 
and  well  got  up  •,  after  that  we  have  little  to  say  for  it. 

The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  "  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  is  all  that  is  requisite  in  order  to  make  practical 
application  of  the  information  here  afforded."  Now  we  venture  to 
assert  that  so  compact  a  volume,  with  sparse,  condensed  notes  on 
the  species  and  genera,  is  of  no  use  to  any  one  not  possessed  of 
considerable  experience  in  the  field.  To  say  nothing  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  larger  forms  of  fungi  referred  to  in  the  work,  we  would 
ask  what  kind  of  exercise  or  instruction  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
"  definitions  "  of  the  families  of"  coniomycetes  "  there  given  ?  How 
a  _fungus_  comes  to  be  regarded  as  "  parasitic  "  on  dead  plants  we 
will  not  inquire ;  enough  that  certain  coniomycetes  are  stated  to 
be  so.  It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  writers  of  3uch  books  as 
this  do  nothing  to  advance  science ;  the  collector  who  knows  his 
fungi  does  not  need  this  book,  and  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  him 
who  does  not  know  them,  if  only  from  its  incompleteness. 

*  English  History  from  Contemporary  Writers— The  3Iisnde  of 
Henry  III.  Extracts  selected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Edward  III.  and  his  Wars', 
1327-1360.  Extracts  selected  and  arranged  by  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    London  :  David  Nutt.  1887. 

t  The  Fungus-Hunter's  Guide.  By  W.  Delisle  Hay.  London  :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1887. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

T ES  Lettree  ct  leu  Arts  continues  its  politeness  to  England,  tho 
Jubileo  Number  of  last  month  being  followed  up  by  one) 
which  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  "  La  Saison  a  Londres," 
pleasantly  enough  written,  and  illustrated  with  two  large  plates 
of  a  four-in-hand  and  a  lawn-tennis  match.  Besides  this  tho  con- 
ductors havo  got  the  redoubtable  M.  Desiro  Nisard  to  write  a 
pleasant,  not  too  academic,  article,  illustrated  with  a  portrait,  in 
which  the  foe  of  Romantics  looks  very  much  like  a  gontleiuan. 
"  L'Archipel "  expresses  tho  orthodox  views  of  Frenchmen  as  to 
tho  peculiarly  dangerous  character  of  a  "  reverend's  "  daughter. 
M.  Armand  Silvestre  is  there  in  his  singing  robes — wo  might  say 
(which  is  in  his  case  a  convertible  term)  in  his  clean  clothes.  M. 
de  Pontmartin  gives  as  acceptably  as  usual  "La  veritable  Auberge 
des  Adrets,"  and  the  whole  is  diversified  with  abundant 
and  charming  illustrations,  especially  with  those  coloured  and 
monotoned  designs  of  M.  Lyncb's,  which  are  perhaps  all  we  can  do 
to  go  near  the  delicacy  of  a  Watteau.  There  is  a  dilference  cer- 
tainly, but  then  there  is  a  difference  between  the  robustness  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  the  robustness  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  five  parts  of  the  Figaro  Salon,  which  MM.  Boussod  & 
Valadon  also  publish,  give,  on  a  scale  of  size  equal  to  that  of 
EArt  or  the  Graphic,  reproductions  in  black  and  white  of  the 
chief  French  pictures  of  the  year,  partly  in  full-page,  partly 
vignetted  in  letterpress.  The  art  of  turning  out  this  kind  of  re- 
production, so  as  not  to  fail  utterly  in  producing  the  effect  of  the 
original,  has  been  much  cultivated  of  late,  and  has.  undoubtedly 
made  not  a  little  progress.  But  probably  no  two  persons  will 
ever  agree  whether  sketches  and  studies  for  pictures  or  pictures 
themselves  undergo  it  best. 

M.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire's  essay  on  "England  in  India  "(1), 
with  a  sketch,  well  informed  and  wisely  not  prophetic,  on  the 
relations  of  England  and  Russia,  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the 
better  class  of  its  kind.  It  is  less  intended,  of  course,  and  it  is 
even  less  suitable,  for  Englishmen  than  for  Frenchmen.  It  is 
comparatively  little  known  here  how  largely  the  information  of 
even  educated  Frenchmen  about  Hindostan  is  drawn  from  the 
wildest  libels  describing  Englishmen  as  brutal  tyrants,  who 
exercise  every  kind  of  atrocity  on  a  patient,  but  loathing,  native 
population.  Such  a  book  as  M.  St.-Hilaire's  is,  therefore,  not 
superfluous — provided  it  is  read. 

When  the  best  qualified  person  of  bis  time  for  a  certain  task 
undertakes  that  task,  there  is  very  little  to  say  except  that  the 
human  race  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  lucky  human  race.  The 
study  of  Old  French  may  not  be  absolutely  the  most  important  thing 
in  existence,  but,  according  to  the  degree  and  measure  of  its  import- 
ance, it  is  just  now  profiting  by  such  an  undertaking  as  has  been 
just  described.  M.  Gaston  Paris  (2)  has  perhaps  no  rival,  certainly 
no  superior,  in  the  combination  of  literary  and  philological  know- 
ledge on  his  special  subject.  We  are  glad  to  receive  from  him 
these  extracts  from  the  two  most  interesting  books  in  verse  and 
prose  which  French  can  produce  before  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  more  glad  to  know  that  he  has  undertaken,  and  is  far  advanced 
with,  a  manual  of  Old  French  in  detail. 

It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  write  a  bad  play,  and  it  is  a  worse 
thing  to  publish  it,  with  a  long  preface  saying  what  an  excellent 
play  it  is.  M.  Zola  has  done  both  these  things  (3),  and  it  is  not 
surprising. 

The  enemies  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  unpractical  studies 
sometimes  reproach  the  Universities  and  the  great  schools  with, 
introducing  studies  before  there  is  any  one  to  teach  them  or  any 
books  to  teach  them  out  of.  Mr.  Kitchen  has  tried  to  remove 
this  reproach  as  regards  Provencal;  and,  as  almost  a  first  attempt 
in  England,  his  book  (4)  deserves  an  encouraging  reception.  We 
notice  some  small  faults  and  some  unnecessary  repetitions ;  but 
the  book  will  undoubtedly  be  useful. 

There  is  direct  as  well  as  accidental  interest  in  the  last  book  of 
the  late  M.  Gabriel  Charmes  (5).  It  was  not  finished,  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  revised  a  little  with  advantage  ;  but  it  gives  a 
recent  account  of  an  interesting  country — not  perhaps  quite  so 
little  known  as  the  author  seems  to  have  thought — but  still  not 
hackneyed. 

M.  Borard-Varagnac's  criticisms  were  contributed  to  the  DSbats, 
and  have  been  crowned  by  the  Academy  (6).  They  are  good,  sound 
reviews ;  but  we  think  that  English  readers,  and  even  those  among 
English  reviewers  whose  souls  are  not  devoured  by  ambition  of 
publicity,  may  be  rather  glad  that  it  has  not  become  the  custom  in 
England  to  publish  mere  reviews  in  book  form. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Hp  HE  oft-told  story  of  the  Franco-German  War  prior  to  the 
-L  capitulation  at  Sedan  is  re-told  in  readable  form  and  with 
considerable  fulness  in  Mr.  George  Hooper's  The  Campaign  of 
Sedan  (G.  Bell  &  Sons).    Of  the  author's  use  of  the  profuse 

(1)  V  Inde  anglaise.    Par  J.  Barthdlemy  St.-Hilaire.   Paris:  Perrin. 

(2)  Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland  et  de  la  Vie  de  Saint  Louis. 
Par  Gaston  Paris.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(3)  Renee.    Par  Emile  Zola.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(4)  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Provencal.  By  D.  B.  Kitchen. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Cne  ambussude  au  Maroc.  Par  Gabriel  Charmes.  Paris  :  Calmana 
Levy. 

(6)  Portraits  litteraires.  Par  Berard-Varagnac.  Paris  :  Calmana 
Levy. 
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material  relating  to  the  subject  it  may  be  left  to  military  critics 
and  historians  to  speak,  especially  as  the  strategy  of  both  armies 
between  the  eventful  days  of  Woerth  and  Sedan  is  somewhat 
elaborately  treated.  Whatever  the  verdict  of  experts  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hooper's  narrative  is  well  digested  on 
the  whole  and  may  be  readily  apprehended,  even  in  the 
elaborate  descriptions  of  complex  movements,  by  the  aid  of  the 
military  maps  that  illustrate  the  great  battlefields.  Here  and 
there,  of  course,  moot  points  arise.  AVho  shall  decide,  for  in- 
stance, whether  the  conflicts  of  Woerth  and  Spicheren  were,  as 
Mr.  Hooper  puts  it,  "accidental  combats  due  to  the  initiative  of 
subordinate  officers"?  Similar  questions  persist  in  visiting  the 
open  mind  of  the  reader,  though  they  may  produce  little  but  dis- 
agreement among  the  learned. 

The  Black  Cabinet  (Longmans  &  Co.)  is  a  translation  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  F.  Blackith  of  Count  d'Herisson's  curious  and  entertaining 
volume,  Le  Cabinet  Noir,  which  we  recently  noticed.  Such 
a  book  is  certain  to  find  many  English  readers,  if  only  on 
account  of  the  miscellaneous  information  relating  to  Napoleon 
•which  the  author  has  collected.  Among  the  novel  documents 
utilized  by  M.  d'Herisson  are  the  private  memoranda  of  Baron 
Mounier,  who  for  ten  years  was  Napoleon's  secretary,  and  sub- 
sequently police  director  under  the  Restoration.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  the  investigation  of  the 
so-called  mystery  of  the  Temple,  in  which  M.  d'Herisson  professes 
his  belief  in  the  escape  of  the  Dauphin,  and  produces  some  curious 
evidence  favourable  to  Naundorfs  claims,  though  he  is  careful  to 
disclaim  the  position  of  an  advocate. 

Women's  Voices  (Walter  Scott)  is  the  rather  unhappy  title  of 
an  anthology  of  "  the  most  characteristic  poems  by  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  women,"  edited  by  Mrs.  William  Sharp.  Every 
one  will  agree  with  the  editor's  ingenuous  confession,  "  I  think 
Women's  Voices  speak  for  themselves,"  but  few  will  endorse  her 
general  estimate  of  women's  poetry.  Mrs.  Sharp  seems  to  think 
there  would  have  been  more  women  poets  if  women  had  not  been 
handicapped  by  defective  education  and  other  unfriendly  influences 
of  tyrannical  society.  But  poetry  is  not  a  manufacture,  and 
education  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  poetry.  It  is 
worse  than  uncritical  to  explain  the  survival  of  the  few  lyrics  of 
the  first  order  which  women  have  written,  such  as  "  The  Land  o'the 
Leal  "  and  "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  as  not  only  due  to  their  "  pathetic 
humanity  and  lyrical  sweetness,"  but  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  "  fewer  voices  "  when  they  were  written  than  there  are  now. 
It  is  a  little  singular  that  only  four  women  figure  in  the  best  and 
most  critical  modern  collection  of  lyrics  in  our  language,  Mr. 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  and  this  startling  fact  is  not  greatly 
mitigated  because  living  writers  are  excluded  from  that  anthology. 
Criticism  apart,  Mrs.  Sharp's  volume  is  well  arranged,  and  is  really 
representative  of  what  is  excellent  in  women's  poetry. 

Victorian  Hymns  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  is  a  Jubilee  col- 
lection of  sacred  song,  original  and  translated,  drawn  from  many 
and  familiar  sources,  and  marked  by  good  taste  and  sound 
Catholicity. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Kirton's  True  Loyalty  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  does  not 
differ  from  the  many  similar  compilations  which  the  Jubilee  has 
called  forth. 

As  Mr.  William  St.  Clair  has  the  grace  to  recommend  to  the 
public  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  biography  of  Lord  Lawrence,  we 
will  not  enlarge  on  the  naughty  superfluity  of  his  new  life  of  the 
great  Viceroy,  John  Laird  Muir  Lawrence  (Hamilton,  Adams, 
&  Co.) 

Among  new  editions  we  have  A  Digest  of  the  Laxo  of  Bills 
of  Exchange,  fyc,  by  Judge  Chalmers  (Stevens  &  Sons)  ;  Mr.  F. 
Anstey's  A  Fallen  Idol  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  ;  Madame  Delphine, 
fyc,  by  George  W.  Cable  (Edinburgh:  Douglas);  and  Papa, 
Mamma,  and  Baby,  a  translation  from  the  French  of  M.  Gustave 
Droz,  with  the  original  illustrations  by  Morin  (Vizetelly). 

We  have  also  received  a  second  edition  of  Health  Resorts 
at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  Dr.  Charteris  (J.  &  A.  Churchill); 
In  Divers  Tones,  by  Professor  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  of  Windsor, 
N.S.  (Boston  :  Lothrop)  ;  Sketches  in  Song,  by  G.  L.  Raymond 
(Putnam's  Sons)  ;  Writings  for  the  Aged,  by  Mrs.  Jane  Lee 
Weifise  (New  York :  Trow);  and  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Sunday  School  Union  Chips  from  a  Temperance  Workshop  and 
Stephen  lUakemorc's  Problem,  by  Edith  Cornforth. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  malce  no  exception. 
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THE  TWO  WARNINGS. 

"\T7E  do  not  say  three,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard 

t  T  the  diminished  majority  at  North  Paddington  as  a 
•warning  at  all.  Everybody  who  knew  anything  about  the 
matter  knew  (though  a  good  many  persons  who  have  written 
about  the  matter  have  successfully  concealed  the  knowledge, 
if  they  possessed  it)  that  if  a  Jewish  candidate  stood  Mr. 
Cohen's  majority  wouM  be  maintained,  and  if  not,  not. 
But  Spalding  and  Coventry  are  warnings  without  a  doubt. 
It  is  easy  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  considerable  reverse 
in  the  one  case  and  the  narrow  defeat  in  the  other  by  all 
sorts  of  side  reasons ;  and  it  seems  to  be  thought  desirable 
by  some  people  to  find  fault  with  the  Government  for 
making  the  Conservative  member  for  Coventry  a  peer  when 
the  Conservative  member  of  Coventry  had  a  margin  of  but  a 
very  few  hundreds  at  the  last  election.  Perhaps  the  Jubilee  of 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  would  not  have  seemed  insufficiently 

^lebrated  even  to  a  critical  posterity  if  Lord  Cheylesmore 
had  remained  Mr.  Eaton  for  some  time  longer.  But  the 
stability  of  a  Government  which  does  not  dare  to  make  its 
Gupporters  peers  for  fear  of  the  seats  being  lost  is  in  the 
condition  historically  described  as  precarious  and  not  at  all 
permanent;  nor  do  we  think  that  any  judicious  supporter 
will  quarrel  with  Lord  Salisbury  on  that  account.  He  was 
justified,  as  far  as  the  mere  vacating  of  the  seats  went,  in 
thinking  that  they  would  be  refilled  by  the  proper  persons. 
They  were  not;  and  then  the  question  comes,  In  what  were 
he  and  his  colleagues  not  justified  ?  For,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  inevitable,  a  good  deal  of  mere 
"  time  and  chance,"  in  politics,  the  wise  politician,  like  the 
wise  whist-player,  does  not  satisfy  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  cards  were  against  him.  And  in  this  case — in 
these  cases — it  cannot  be  justly  said  that  the  cards  were 
against  the  Government.  Both  seats  could  have  been  re- 
tained for  it,  and  ought  to  have  been  retained  for  it ;  and 
all  who  have  its  welfare  at  heart  had  better  look  to  the 
reasons  why  they  were  not. 

Amongst  special  causes  in  the  two  cases  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  Gladstonian  candidate  at  Spalding  as  a  can- 
didate (or  a  sordidate,  if  anybody  likes  it  better,  and  indeed 
it  would  be  the  more  appropriate  word  for  the  wooer  of  a 
modern  constituency)  has  been  referred  to  before  now,  and 
is  undeniable.  Never  any  more,  save  in  the  most  excep- 
tional cases,  can  a  man  hope  to  be  elected  because  he  is  a 

gentleman,  holds  the  right  side  of  politics,  and  is  determined 
to  do  his  best  for  his  country.  He  must,  by  himself  or  his 
sufficient  deputy,  flatter  and  worry  the  electors,  provide  a 
spectacle,  and  a  tolerably  game  and  effective  spectacle,  on 
platforms,  promise  as  much  as  he  can  bring  his  scruples 
to,  and  as  will  not  oblige  him  to  too  much  performance. 

Sir  George  Tryon  was  not  equal  to  these  demands ;  Mr. 
Halley  Stewart  was.  In  the  other  instance  there  was 
beyond  all  doubt  the  fatal  influence  of  the  Cass  case,  which 
in  any  English  constituency  would  suffice,  managed  as  it 
was  managed,  and  constituted  as  men  are,  to  turn  much 
more  than  the  nine  votes  which,  by  going  wrong,  decided 
it  against  the  Government.  In  both  there  were,  no  doubt, 
minor  causes  working,  such  as  the  well-known  and  in- 
variable tendency  of  by-elections  to  go,  cceteris  paribus, 
against  the  Government  of  the  day;  the  languor  which 
always  affects  Tories  much  more  than  their  rivals  when 
they  are  actually  in  power;  the  very  doubtfully  honest, 
but  by  no  means  improbably  successful,  attempts  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  to  draw  away  Liberal  Unionist  votes 


by  posing  as  a  Liberal  Unionist  authority,  who  has  put  the 
Union  somewhere  well  away  in  a  drawer,  with  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment and  a  hundred  other  things  on  the  top  to 
keep  it  out  of  sight.  All  these  things  may  have  acted,  and 
no  doubt  did  act.  But,  if  the  Government  had  been  blame- 
less generally,  all  these  things  might  have  exerted  their 
action,  if  not  quite  harmlessly,  yet  not  to  the  causing  of 
these  actual  harms. 

There  is  nothing  that  loses  a  Government  more  credit  in 
England  than  the  appearance,  even  than  the  faintest  sus- 
picion, of  faineantise.  Now  we  do  not  say  that  the  present 
Government  has  deserved  the  imputation  of  this  crime ;  but 
it  has  incurred  it,  and,  what  is  more,  it  has  done  something 
to  incur  it.  Its  members  have  (it  is  complained,  and  not 
without  some  shadow  of  truth)  left  the  oratorical  defence  of 
the  Union  out  of  Parliament  too  much  to  the  Liberal  Union- 
ists. In  Parliament  they  have  got  into  the  habit  of  calling 
on  gods  and  men  to  witness  the  wicked  practices  of  the  Oppo- 
sition when  a  very  little  vigorous  action  would  make  the 
invocation  of  gods  and  men  quite  unnecessary.  The  Whips, 
however  diligent  they  may  be  in  the  House,  seem  to  have 
somewhat  lost  touch  of  the  constituencies — a  fatal  blunder 
which,  if  not  repaired ,  must  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  disaster 
of  1880,  to  which  nothing  so  much  contributed  as  this  very 
error.  Abroad  the  long  delay  to  evict  France  from  her  posi- 
tion of  unlicensed  squatter  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  in- 
explicable extensions  of  time  given  to  the  Sultan  in  the 
Egyptian  matter  supply  similar  opportunities  to  the  scoffer. 
Even  since  the  Coventry  disaster  the  want  of  "  thorough  " 
(say  the  malcontents)  has  manifested  itself.  What  is  the 
use  of  protesting  that  the  Land  Bill  is  intended  to  make 
the  scenes  of  Glenbeigh  and  Bodyke  impossible  1  How 
can  you  ever  make  the  troubles  of  a  defaulting  debtor  im- 
possible except  by  enacting  that,  if  he  will  default  long  enough 
and  boldly  enough,  all  shall  be  forgiven— which  in  its  turn 
is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  long  run  a  healing  measure  1  Even 
the  Home  Secretary's  fatal  blunder  is  put  down  by  these 
devil's  advocates  to  hesitation  and  shilly-shallying,  to  a  kind 
of  chivalrous  stupidity  or  stupid  chivalry,  which  prevented 
him  from,  as  the  case  may  be,  emphasizing  the  charge  against 
one  side  or  throwing  over  the  other.  Contrast  all  this 
sluggishness,  if  not  all  this  blundering,  with  the  ceaseless 
activity,  the  dauntless  effrontery,  the  instance  in  season  and 
out  of  it,  with  reason  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  it,  of  the 
Gladstonian  party,  and  you  will,  according  to  the  grumblers, 
scarcely  find  much  cause  to  wonder  at  the  Spalding  and 
Coventry  defeats,  even  setting  aside  mere  mismanagement 
(which  is  a  kind  of  local  reproduction  of  the  same  fault)  at 
each  of  these  places. 

As  usual,  when  a  party  grumbles  at  its  leaders  or  a 
country  at  a  Ministry  in  power,  these  complaints  are  ex- 
aggerated, but,  as  usual  also,  they  have  no  small  basis  of 
truth.  It  is  not  only  that  the  Government  is  not  nearly 
impudent  enough ;  it  might  argue,  with  some  justice,  that 
to  contend  in  impudence  with  its  present  opponents  would 
be  a  game  not  too  creditable  in  the  first  place,  and  hopeless 
of  success  in  the  second.  But  it  is  not  nearly  daring  enough, 
and  not  nearly  industrious  enough.  If  the  salvation  of 
the  country  depended  on  voters  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
earth  is  shaped  not  like  a  jumble  but  like  an  orange,  or 
that  two  and  two  do  not  make  five,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  these  verities  are  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  man — more  particularly  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  followers  asserting  the  jumble-theory  and  the  five-theory 
to  all  and  sundry.    Nor  is  the  Unionist  doctrine,  clearly  as 
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it  can  be  made  out  to  any  reasonable  being,  of  tbe  self-  j 
evident  kind  or  the  kind  that  none  but  paradoxers  dispute. 
Dull  men  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  believe  it,  or  Mr. 
Mcxd ella  and  Sir  Joseph  Pease  would  be  staunch  Unionists. 
Clever  men  cannot  be  trusted  to  resist  the  fascination  of 
Home  Rule,  or  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Bryce  would  not  be 
drunk  with  the  cup  of  its  uncleanness.  Much  less  can  the 
great  mass  of  voters,  who  are  neither  very  dull  nor  very 
clever,  be  trusted  to  remain  orthodox  without  energetic  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  their  shepherds,  and  without  firm  and 
resolute  walking  on  the  part  of  those  shepherds  themselves. 
Except  Mr.  Goschex,  we  cannot  (speaking  under  correc- 
tion) think  of  a  single  Cabinet  Minister  who  has  made  an 
important  speech  outside  Parliament  during  these  last  im- 
portant days  when  half  a  dozen  elections  were  pending; 
while  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  has  been 
marked  by  one  considerable  blunder  and  by  no  sign  of  that 
vigorous,  if  rather  ostentatious,  management  which  pleases 
the  people.  There  are  few  men  to  whom  we  yield  in 
despising  demagogic  arts.  But,  if  any  one  undertakes  the 
game  of  popular  government,  he  must  play  it,  like  other 
games,  according  to  its  own  rules  and  its  own  conditions. 
The  first  of  those  rules  and  conditions  in  the  present  day  is 
that  you  must  neither  be  lazy  nor  seem  so,  neither  be  feeble 
nor  seem  so.  And  there  are  cynics  who  say  that  the  seem- 
ing is  more  dangerous  than  the  being. 


MR.  BRIGHT  ON  INDIA. 

"1% /TR.  BRIGHT'S  late  speech  on  India  was  principally 
_LtJ.  remarkable  for  the  tacit  abandonment  of  some  of  hi? 
peculiar  opinions.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  only 
suspended  his  advocacy  of  a  policy  which  never  attracted 
general  attention.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
change,  he  is  less  positive  and  less  paradoxical  than  in  his 
early  Indian  polemic.  He  would  scarcely  dispute  the  state- 
ment that  in  all  political  issues  he  has  through  life  been 
habitually  combative,  but  it  is  true  that  in  ordinary  contro- 
versies he  has  not  been  prone  to  paradox.  It  would  seem 
that  he  has  now  to  some  extent  reconsidered  his  singular 
belief  in  the  expediency  of  cutting  up  the  Indian  Empire 
into  a  number  of  smaller  provinces.  Perhaps  he  only 
abstains  from  reasserting  his  former  convictions  because  the 
question  has  never  become  practical.  It  would  have  been 
an  anachronism  to  repeat  his  numerous  attacks  on  the  East 
India  Company  many  years  after  its  abolition,  yet  he  could 
not  deprive  himself  of  the  pleasure  of  referring  to  a  speech 
of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  in  favour  of  the  Company  delivered 
a  few  years  before  its  abolition.  Although  the  transfer  of 
the  government  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown 
has,  on  the  whole,  worked  well,  there  was  much  to  say  for 
the  justice  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  eulogy.  The  conquerors 
and  rulers  of  India  achieved  a  glorious  task,  though  a  Con- 
stitution framed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  Joint-Stock  Com- 
pany was  evidently  not  destined  to  be  perpetual.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  administration  is  still  in  substance 
the  same  which  was  organized  by  the  double  Government. 
The  Mutiny  would  almost  certainly  have  occurred  under  the 
more  recent  system  ;  and  it  was  suppressed  by  the  servants 
of  the  Company.  Sir  C.  Wood,  though  he  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bright  with  ridicule,  found  no  inconsistency  in  direct- 
ing the  Indian  Administration,  first  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  afterwards  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  BbIGHT'b  judgment  on  the  recent  annexation  of 
Upper  Burmah  might  have  been  anticipated,  if  it  had  not 
been  already  expressed.  Both  on  moral  and  on  political 
grounds  he  has  always  objected  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Empire,  especially  when  it  was  effected  by  force  of  arms. 
He  fully  assented  to  Mr.  Cobden's  denunciation  of  Lord 
Uai.housie's  policy  in  extending  the  frontiers  of  British 
India,  especially  of  his  conquest  of  Lower  Burmah.  It  was 
at  a  later  period  that  the  native  chiefs  and  rulers  were 
assured  of  the  future  security  of  their  possessions  as  long  as 
they  remained  loyal  to  the  paramount  Power.  The  late 
Burmese  annexation  is  the  only  measure  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  taken  since  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny.  Its 
justice  will  be  ultimately  estimated  with  reference  to  its 
expediency,  which  again  depends,  in  some  degree,  on  its 
final  success.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dethroned 
King  was  not  an  Indian  prince,  but  an  unfriendly,  and 
perhaps  hostile,  neighbour.  The  atrocities  which  he  from 
time  to  time  committed  would,  as  Mr.  Bright  justly  holds, 
not  have  furnished  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  scizuro  of  his 


dominions,  or  for  the  deposition  of  himself  and  his  dynasty. 
The  right  of  intervention,  even  in  India,  though  it  had 
been  exercised  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  the  case  of  the  King 
of  Oude,  is  not  claimed  in  the  present  day  against  inde- 
pendent neighbours.  The  King  of  Oude  derived  his  title 
from  a  satrap  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  which  afterwards,  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  devolved  first  on  the  Company,  and 
afterwards  on  the  Crown.  It  was  not  pretended  that 
Theebaw  owed  either  allegiance  to  the  Empress  of  India 
or  any  other  duty  except  the  maintenance  of  friendly  rela- 
tions. His  frequent  insolence  to  English  envoys,  as  well  as 
his  domestic  outrages,  would  have  been  overlooked  if  he 
had  not  engaged  in  intrigues  which  threatened  serious 
danger  to  India.  His  negotiations  with  the  French,  which 
would  have  ended  in  the  introduction  of  a  European  rival 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  dominions,  were  the 
cause  of  his  fall.  H  it  is  said  that  a  nominally  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  though  he  may  be  half  a  barbarian, 
had  a  right  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  at  his 
pleasure,  the  answer  is  that  he  tried  the  experiment  at 
his  own  risk  for  purposes  which  were  injurious  to  the 
English  Government.  In  controversy  on  questions  of  high 
policy,  fictions  of  international  law  have  a  tendency  to 
disappear.  Oriental  potentates  find  that  they  are  not  on  a 
level  with  their  nominal  equals  in  Europe.  English  states- 
men of  both  parties,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  excluding  a  dangerous  rivalry  by  sup- 
pressing the  independence  of  a  petty  State  which  would 
become  a  vassal  of  a  foreign  Power.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  occupation  by  the  French  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Irrawaddy  would  have  produced  a  chronic  state  of  war. 
There  is  often  much  force  in  the  argument  that  the  pre- 
vention of  possible  or  probable  war  is  seldom  a  suflicient 
reason  for  actual  war ;  but  in  this  case  the  comparison  of 
dangers  was  between  a  petty  contest  with  Burmah  and  a 
struggle  with  France. 

Mr.  Bright,  as  might  be  expected,  listens  with  impatience 
to  occasional  statements  of  the  fact  that  India  was  won  by 
the  sword  and  must  be  held  by  the  sword.  It  is  true  that 
unpalatable  truths  ought  for  the  most  part  to  be  held  in 
reserve.  It  is  only  when  arguments  are  founded  on  the 
opposite  assumption  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  confute 
popular  fallacies,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  offence.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  East  India  Association  Mr.  Bright  was,  as 
has  been  said,  less  paradoxical  than  on  former  occasions. 
It  would,  therefore,  have  been  injudicious  and  impertinent 
to  insist  on  an  examination  of  the  true  basis  of  English  power 
in  India.  Mr.  Bright  candidly  acknowledged  the  enormous 
advantage  which  all  the  nations  and  races  of  India  derive  from 
the  compulsory  maintenance  of  universal  peace.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that,  if  India  were  left  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  inhabitants,  Mahrattas  and  Mussulmans,  Sikhs  and 
Pathans,  would  once  more  fly  at  each  other's  throats.  Another 
alleged  benefit  of  English  rule  in  India  is  much  more  doubtful. 
Mr.  Bright  acknowledges  with  a  feeling  of  natural  surprise 
the  anomaly  that  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  public 
meeting  should  be  not  only  tolerated  but  created  by  a  despotio 
Government.  It  might  almost  be  suspected  that  Mr.  Bright 
doubts  whether  such  boons  are  unmixed  blessings.  The 
Indian  native  press  is  principally  occupied  in  promoting  dis- 
affection, and,  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  it  has,  as 
in  Wales,  boundless  opportunities  of  uncontradicted  misre- 
presentation. The  right  of  meeting  also,  as  far  as  it  exists, 
is  one  of  the  results  of  English  modes  of  government.  The 
Nawaubs  and  Maharajahs  of  former  times  would  have  dealt 
summarily  with  malcontents  who  publicly  proclaimed  their 
grievances  in  speech  or  writing. 

The  main  subject  of  discussion  at  the  East  India  meeting 
was  the  admission  of  natives  into  some  of  the  posts  which 
are  now  occupied  by  Englishmen.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  principle  that  neither  language  nor  reli- 
gion should  form  an  impediment  to  admission  into  public 
employment.  The  practical  difficulty  remains  of  governing 
districts  and  provinces  through  the  agency  of  natives  who 
may  be  as  foreign  as  Englishmen  to  the  subjects  of  their 
administration.  The  proportion  of  English  and  native 
officials  cannot  be  regulated  by  their  respective  numbers. 
The  indigenous  races  bear  to  the  Anglo-Indians  the  ratio 
of  10,000  to  i.  The  test  of  competitive  examination  is 
scarcely  more  applicable.  A  Mussulman  community  will  not 
submit  to  be  ruled  by  a  Bengalee  student,  though  he  may 
have  obtained  the  maximum  number  of  marks.  It  is  also 
important  to  remember  that  all  moral  and  material  improve- 
ment is  promoted  and  directed  by  English  officials.  The 
native  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Calcutta  cannot  at 
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the  present  time  be  persuaded  to  take  the  sanitary  measures 
which  would  extirpate  the  principal  seed-bed  of  cholera. 
Tho  good  faith  of  the  Government  in  encouraging  tho 
employment  of  natives  is  proved  by  Mr.  Brigiit's  admission 
that  they  hold  a  considerable  number  of  high  judicial  posts. 
Where  subtlety  and  acutencss  of  intellect  are  more  requisite 
than  vigour  of  character,  it  appears  that  no  artificial  im- 
pediment is  offered  to  the  promotion  of  natives.  When  the 
.question  of  admitting  native  Indians  to  civil  employment 
was  first  raised,  it  can  scarcely  have  occurred  to  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  equality  that  they  would  claim  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  legend  of  the  nobleman  who, 
before  the  days  of  Reform,  threatened  that  he  would  bring 
his  black  footman  into  Parliament  has  been  reproduced  in 
modern  times  by  the  Caucuses  which  represent  the  un- 
scrupulous boroughmongers  of  the  past.  It  is  well  that 
•every  subject  of  the  Queen  should  be  legally  competent  to 
hold  any  post  in  her  dominions,  but  a  choice  is  happily 
left  to  Englishmen  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  be  governed 
by  Asiatics. 


THE  AFFAIRE  PRANZINI. 

~TF  anybody  wishes  to  see  how  different  a  Frenchman  is 
_L  from  an  Englishman — we  will  not  add  how  inferior — 
let  him  carefully  read  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Pranzini 
for  the  murder  of  Marie  Regnault  and  two  others.  They 
were  astonishing,  though  not  new.  It  is  about  half  a 
century  or  so  since  Thackeray  took  a  famous  French  trial 
and  reported  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  wonderfully 
the  law  works  among  our  neighbours.  Indeed,  some  of 
them  know  it  well  themselves.  Edmond  About,  who  did 
not  want  for  sense,  boldly  attributed  many  of  the  acquittals 
of  prisoners  by  juries  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence 
to  the  sympathy  for  the  prisoner  aroused  by  the  badgering, 
the  insults,  and  the  trickery  practised  on  him  by  the  Court, 
from  the  judge  downwards,  if  not  by  the  judge  more 
than  by  anybody  else.  Here,  however,  is  the  case  of 
Pranzini,  which  has  been  conducted  quite  on  the  old  lines, 
with  the  same  old  bullying,  the  same  old  jibes  and  sneers,  the 
same  old  captious  questions,  the  same  old  sentimental  gush, 
all  directed  to  run  down  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Not  that 
we  have  any  sympathy  with  Pranzini.  A  meaner  villain  or 
greater  fool  than  this  man  never  stood  at  the  bar.  His  murder 
of  the  miserable  demi-mondaine  who  employed  him  was  an 
abject  crime,  and  his  later  conduct  was  so  utterly  stupid  and 
cowardly  as  to  be  hardly  human,  unless,  indeed,  what  some 
have  believed  and  do  believe  is  the  truth — namely,  that 
Swift's  Yahoo  is  a  severely  accurate  picture  of  mankind.  The 
jury  were  perfectly  justified  in  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  murder 
without  the  extenuating  circumstances  which  Frenchmen 
will  contrive  to  find  in  nearly  every  murder.  But,  though 
the  sentence  of  death  was  well  deserved,  it  was  reached 
through  a  series  of  scenes  of  an  almost  shocking  kind. 

In  view  of  a  growing  tendency  among  us  to  scream  and 
gush  and  puddle  in  the  dirt,  it  is  perhaps  rash  to  say  so,  but 
we  should  think  that  an  Englishman  of  anything  like  the 
standing  which  makes  him  "judge worthy  "  would  find  it 
as  easy  to  behave  like  Pranzini  as  to  imitate  M.  Onfroy 
de  Breville.  To  be  a  thief  and  a  murderer  is  ignoble  but 
human.  But  to  be  called  judge  and  to  behave  like  M.  le 
President  Onfroy  de  Breville  is  beyond  the  power  even 
of  a  Gladstonian-Radical  opponent  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act — or  at  least  we  are  patriotic  enough  to  hope  so.  English 
judges  have  been  known  to  bully  witnesses  and  yell  at  the 
prisoner.  Jeffreys  used  to,  and  so  used  Scroggs,  but  even 
they  did  not  play  to  the  sixpenny  gallery.  They  believed 
they  were  fighting  for  the  State,  and  were  not  over 
scrupulous  about  hitting  below  the  belt,  but  there  was  a 
kind  of  dignity  about  even  these  somewhat  ruffianly  pillars 
of  the  law.  M.  le  President  Onfroy  de  Breville  simply 
played  to  the  gallery,  and  he  played  the  meanest  kind  of 
elaptrap.  He  talked  about  that  tiresome  relative  "my 
"mother,"  and  of  how  the  particular  "my  mother" 
who  produced  Pranzini  would  shed  tears  of  blood.  He 
appealed  to  unfortunate-female  Sabatier  to  appeal  to 
Pranzini,  and  talk  about  his  "  mother "  and  touch  his 
hard  heart.  The  voice  of  the  austere  judge  (all  French 
judges  are  austere,  as  the  realistic  novelist  knows)  was 
choked  with  emotion.  He  covered  his  so  fine  and  delicate 
face,  so  full  of  intellect,  with  the  sleeve  of  his  toga.  He 
dropped  the  tear  of  sentiment  into  his  mortier  cap,  wherein 
there  was  a  split  onion,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary. 
He  read  tho  report  of  the  examination  of  Pranzini  and 


Mmo.  Sabatier  by  tho  juge  d'instruction  with  appropriate 
gestures,  fine  dramatic  action,  and  careful  inmlulal  ion  of  his 
voice.  Then  he  snapped  and  carped  at  Pranzini  ;  he  used 
every  old  stock  phrase  which  has  been  worn  threadbare 
in  melodrama — as,  for  instance,  his  "  Do  not  fascinate  her," 
when  the  wretched  prisoner  looked  at  Mme.  Sabatier — 
and,  in  fact,  comported  himself  generally  liko  a  mere  self- 
advertising  moral  journalist.  And  tho  wonderful  thing  is 
that  the  French,  a  people  supposed  not  to  be  destituto  of 
taste  and  wit,  and  even  sense,  see  nothing  offensive  in 
this  gushing  buffoonery.  Their  logic  is  not  shocked 
by  irrelevant  talk;  and  when  tho  counsel  for  tho  prisoner 
quoted  a  letter  from  Mme.  Pranzini,  wherein  she 
expressed  her  conviction  that,  though  her  son  might  be  a 
thief,  he  was  not  a  murderer,  as  evidence  of  his  client's  in- 
nocence, everybody  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  quite  proper 
proceeding.  Truly,  the  administration  of  justice  in  France 
is  a  remarkable  business.  It  appears  to  be  thought  in  some 
quarters  that  this  trial  may  be  an  indication  of  what  may  be 
expected  to  happen  here  when  prisoners  are  allowed  to  give 
evidence.  The  fear  is  surely  groundless,  or  at  least  super- 
fluous. When  English  judges  play  the  cabotin  and 
English  counsel  are  allowed  to  gush  and  blether  at  large, 
then  we  may  have  trials  of  this  sort ;  but  then  it  will  not 
much  matter  what  our  procedure  is.  We  shall  be  fit  for 
the  administration  of  justice  which  is  good  enough  for  the 
French. 


LAND  AGITATION  IN  WALES. 

APOLOGISTS  for  the  tithe  riots  in  North  Wales,  and 
especially  the  few  landowners  who  have  deliberately 
encouraged  the  movement,  may  with  advantage  direct  their 
attention  to  the  simultaneous  attacks  which  are  made  on 
Welsh  landed  property.  The  Daily  News  quotes  with  sym- 
pathy and  approval  a  pamphlet  on  the  land  question  by 
a  correspondent  of  its  own,  who  writes  under  the  signature 
of  "  Adfyfr."  His  denunciation  of  the  landlords  is  pub- 
lished by  a  body  calling  itself  the  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire Liberal  Federation,  and  it  shows,  as  the  writer 
in  the  Daily  News  ingenuously  remarks,  that  "  Wales  has 
"  invented  her  own  land  grievance."  Even  the  inventive 
faculty  of  agitators  would  fail  to  find  a  land  grievance  in 
Wales  which  is  not  equally  existent  in  England.  The  law 
is  exactly  the  same  in  both  parts  of  the  country,  and  there 
is  no  pretext  for  the  insinuation  that  the  practice  is  more 
oppressive  in  the  Principality  than  elsewhere.  An  appeal 
to  sectarian  animosity  indicates  probably  the  profession  of 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet.  It  may  possibly  be  true  that 
scarcely  any  considerable  owners  of  land  are  Dissenters ; 
but  their  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England  is  scarcely  a 
sufficient  ground  for  indiscriminate  abuse  and  for  proposals 
of  spoliation.  Nearly  all  the  largest  proprietors  are  of 
Welsh  descent ;  and,  until  an  external  agitation  began,  they 
were  almost  always  on  the  best  terms  with  their  tenants. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  squire  of  the  parish  was  a 
Churchman,  and  his  religious  or  ecclesiastical  opinions  gave 
no  offence  to  his  neighbours.  If  their  landlord  had  by  an 
unusual  caprice  attended  the  chapel,  he  would  have  been  re- 
garded with  suspicion  as  a  deserter.  Only  a  Nonconformist 
minister  would  have  been  capable  of  asserting  that  "  the 
"  bitterness  which  is  eminently  the  property  of  religious 
"  difference  tinctures  every  other  relation  between  landowner 
"  and  tenant."  The  statement  that,  when  the  leases  of  cer- 
tain chapels  fall  in,  "Welsh  Dissent,  which  in  a  general 
"  way  is  Welsh  religion,  will  be  in  large  districts  without  a 
"  shelter,"  is  the  mere  product  of  wanton  spite.  The  present 
representatives  of  the  lessors  are  not  likely  to  be  more  in- 
tolerant than  their  predecessors  ;  and  not  a  single  instance  is 
given  in  which  a  renewal  has  been  refused.  The  animosity 
of  the  pamphleteer  is  not  reciprocated  by  its  objects,  but 
preachers  who  seek  to  expropriate  the  landlords  on  the 
ground  of  religious  differences  provoke  a  reasonable  feeling 
of  indignation. 

"  Landlordism,"  it  seems,  "  is  the  enemy.  Its  bigoted 
"  attachment  to  the  Establishment,  or  rather  its  bigoted 
"  hatred  of  Dissent,  gives  rise  to  the  Welsh  form  of  the 
"  grievance  of  an  alien  Church,  while  its  economic  relations 
"  with  the  tenantry  and  the  mass  of  the  people  lie  at  the 
"  root  of  a  land  question  which  calls  urgently  for  settle- 
"  ment."  "  Landlordism  is  a  mere  synonym  for  the  owner- 
"  ship  of  land.  The  religious  opinions  of  landlords  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  economic  relations  between  pro- 
prietors and  tenants.    The  statement  that  Welsh  Dissent 
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is  Welsh  religion  is,  as  the  late  unofficial  census  showed, 
deliberately  false  ;  but  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  reply 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  the  landowner 
to  his  estate.  The  commentator  in  the  Daily  News,  quoting 
the  opinion  of  his  client  that  landlordism  in  Wales  deserves 
no  better  treatment  than  in  Ireland,  thinks  that  "  he  would 
"  have  done  better  to  put  the  proposition  in  another  form." 
It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  most  insolent  forms  of 
injustice  are  not  the  most  likely  to  succeed  ;  but  the  alliance 
between  the  sectarian  bigotry  of  clerical  demagogues  and 
the  doctrines  which  have  been  preached  in  some  parts  of 
Wales  by  Davitt  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  rights  of  property.  If  landlordism, 
or,  in  other  words,  landed  property,  were  abolished  in 
Wales,  the  precedent  would  be  immediately  followed  in  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  principles  of  recent  Irish  legis- 
lation are  sufficiently  dangerous;  but  its  promoters,  and 
especially  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  always  contended  that 
economic  and  legal  differences  rendered  them  inapplicable 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  Welsh  Land 
Act  could  not  be  explained  away.  Agrarian  projectors 
would  conclusively  demonstrate  the  identity  of  law  and 
custom  in  Wales  and  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  resist  the  inference  that  Welsh  pre- 
cedents were  applicable  to  English  legislation.  It  is  utterly 
false  that  the  rent  of  Welsh  farms  is  increased  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  tenant. 

The  exact  meaning  of  another  statement  is  not  easily 
understood.  "  The  agreements,"  it  is  said,  "  which  from 
"  year  to  year  take  priority  of  leases  in  farm  tenancies  are 
"  growing  terribly  stringent."  The  practical  operation  of 
agreements  and  leases  is  precisely  the  same,  nor  has  the 
landlord  any  interest  in  preferring  the  less  formal  instru- 
ment. The  explanation  of  the  complaint  may  perhaps  be 
that  occupiers  in  Wales  as  elsewhere  are  becoming  less  and 
less  inclined  to  bind  themselves  by  contracts  for  more  than 
the  shortest  possible  term.  It  is  neither  customary  nor 
convenient  to  execute  a  regular  lease  for  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year,  nor  would  the  document  afford  any  additional 
security  to  the  tenant.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
the  provisions  of  agreements,  instead  of  becoming  more 
stringent,  are  subject  to  a  constant  process  of  relaxation, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  proposed  tenant  has  the 
land  more  and  more  at  his  mercy.  "  Rents,"  it  is  added, 
"are  often  three  times  more  than  the  tenant  can  afford 
"  to  pay,  and  a  Land  Court  is  becoming  indispensable." 
In  most  parts  of  Wales  the  present  agricultural  distress 
began  only  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  but  it  now  affects  both 
landlords  and  tenants  in  the  same  manner  as  in  English 
counties.  The  occupier  can  dictate  conditions  to  the  owner, 
though  he  has  not  yet  acquired  the  right  of  holding  the 
land  and  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  pay  the  rent. 
Judicial  rents  fixed  by  a  Land  Court  might  perhaps  not  be 
reduced  from  the  present  amount,  but  they  would  carve  out 
of  the  land  an  additional  estate  in  the  nature  of  a  tenant- 
right  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown,  except  in  Ireland. 
The  landowner,  as  recent  experience  has  shown,  acquires  no 
additional  security  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  right 
of  reversion;  but  it  is  useless  to  argue  against  an  adversary 
who  denounces  landlords  as  heretics  before  he  discusses  the 
expediency  of  making  them  subject  to  plunder. 

The  agitation  against  landed  property  in  Wales  may 
perhaps  have  the  incidental  advantage  of  detaching  some 
credulous  sympathizers  from  their  complicity  with  the 
movement  against  tithes.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  indeed, 
will  probably  continue  to  excuse  repudiation  of  a  legal 
claim  on  the  ground  of  religious  prejudice  against  the 
<  'lunch  of  England.  If  he  sympathizes  with  the  new  reli- 
gious scruple  against  paying  rent,  he  will  at  least  deserve 
the  credit  of  being  a  disinterested  landowner.  According 
to  his  published  statement,  ho  has  a  farm  which  he  cannot 
let  on  any  terms ;  and  he  may  well  be  believed  when  he 
states  that  he  cannot  cultivate  it  without  loss.  Mr.  Morgan 
would  probably  not  refuse,  if  it  were  voluntarily  offered, 
a  rent  of  three  times  more  than  the  tenant  could,  in  the 
opinion  of  agrarian  agitators,  afford  to  pay ;  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  he  insisted  on  the  signature  of  an  agreement 
which  would  be  "  terribly  stringent."  A  more  inveterate  and 
more  powerful  enemy  of  the  landowning  class  will  probably 
welcome  attacks  either  on  tithes  or  on  rent  as  additional 
arguments  in  favour  of  Welsh  separation  from  England. 
The  agitators  against  both  kinds  of  property  give  full 
warning  of  the  first  measures  which  after  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  would  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
provincial  Parliament.    The  admirable  scheme  of  the  pro- 


posed tetrarchy  would  involve  the  arbitrary  reduction  and 
perhaps  the  abolition  of  rent,  and  occupiers  would  probably 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  whole  amount  of  the  tithe- 
rent  charge.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  offer  of  such 
bribes  should  secure  the  return  of  the  majority  which 
represents,  in  Mr.  Morgan's  judgment,  the  impartial  judg- 
ment of  the  Welsh  population ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
farmers,  if  they  could  be  separately  canvassed,  would  in  all 
parts  of  Wales  support  the  present  members.  They  also, 
understand  that  they  have  something  to  lose  by  unsettling 
the  foundations  of  proprietary  right,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  many  districts  they  are  strongly  Conservative. 
J udicial  rents  might  at  no  great  distance  of  time  be  followed 
by  judicial  rates  of  wages,  and  contracts  with  workmen 
might  be  repudiated  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  "  terribly 
stringent."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  result  of 
Home  Rule  in  Wales  would  be  sweeping  confiscation.  The 
future  relations  of  debtors  to  creditors  would  raise  ex- 
clusively Welsh  issues.  It  is  true  that  the  Parliament  of  a 
still  undivided  kingdom  can,  in  consequence  of  recent 
democratic  changes,  no  longer  be  trusted  to  protect  the 
fundamental  rights  of  property.  The  wild  ravings  of  an 
unknown  Welsh  agitator  are  reproduced  and  approved  by 
the  chief  newspaper  organ  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  cost 
of  a  revolutionary  publication  is  borne  by  a  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation which  probably  takes  a  part  in  the  choice  and 
election  of  members  for  a  large  district.  According  to  the 
Daily  News,  the  advocate  of  religious  persecution  and  of 
legislative  plunder  "  does  good  service  in  calling  attention 
"  to  evils  for  which  perhaps  the  precise  remedy  has  yet  to 
"  be  found."  As  the  evils  consist  chiefly  in  the  possession  of 
property  by  a  class  which  is  envied  and  hated  by  such  per- 
sons as  Adfyfr,  it  may  be  admitted  that  for  animosity  and 
cupidity  the  obvious  remedy  is  spoliation. 


EGYPT  AND  BULGARIA. 

IT  would  appear  that  however  much  it  may  grieve  our 
friend  the  historian  of  the  future  not  to  know  in  what 
terms  Lord  Salisbury  did  describe  that  condition  of  Sir 
H.  Drummond  Wolff  which  he  did  not  describe  as  "  animated 
"  expectancy,"  the  grief  will  have  to  be  endured.  The  his- 
torian of  the  present  suffers  a  much  more  important  incon- 
venience in  being  unable  to  say  what  termination,  or  whether 
any  termination,  has  been  put  to  the  state  so  described  or 
not  described.  It  should  have  come  to  an  end  yesterday, 
and  that  is  all  we  know.  Perhaps  the  Sultan  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  his  hesitation.  He  has  been  addressed  in  lan- 
guage very  preposterous,  no  doubt,  but  also  very  threatening, 
by  one  Great  Power,  and  though  he  can  estimate  the  "  disin- 
"  terestedness "  of  France  by  a  glance  at  the  map  in  the 
direction  of  Tunis,  and  can  comfort  himself  as  to  the 
"  measures  she  may  take "  by  remembering  that  there 
is  now  nothing  of  his  obnoxious  to  that  disinterestedness 
except  Tripoli,  any  interference  with  which  would  bring 
Italy  at  once  to  his  aid,  he  may  well  be  disturbed. 
Another  Power,  if  all  tales  be  true,  has  been  conducting 
itself  in  no  very  dissimilar  fashion ;  and  the  Sultan  is  per- 
haps too  wise  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reflection  of  some  of 
our  English  politicians  to  the  effect  that  "  aiblins  France 
"  and  Russia  are  fools."  His  Most  Mahometan  Majesty  is 
known  to  be  a  student  of  politics,  and  said  not  to  be  de- 
void of  shrewdness  ;  and  he  is  no  doubt  aware  that,  though 
it  is  an  admirable  thing  to  make  fools  of  your  adversaries,  it 
is  not  always  safe  to  assume  as  a  fundamental  proposition 
that  they  are  fools.  These  and  other  considerations  may 
have  determined  his  action  or  inaction.  We  have  Sir 
James  Fergusson's  word  for  it  that  England  has  behaved 
with  the  utmost  dignity,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  word  for  it 
that  there  has,  at  least,  been  no  undignified  animation  or 
expectancy.  And  we  have  the  weight  of  all  argument  and 
evidence  to  show  that,  whether  the  Convention  be  ratified 
or  not,  England  will  gain  considerably,  except  in  the  case  of 
further  modifications  having  been  made  in  it — when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  hold  very  different  language. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  of 
Bulgaria  are  connected  by  ties  much  closer  than  the  inclu- 
sion of  both  in  the  vast  and  wandering  Eastern  Question. 
Russia  is  struggling  to  recover  and  strengthen  her  lost  in- 
fluence in  the  one,  just  as  France  is  struggling  to  recover 
and  strengthen  her  lost  influence  in  the  other.  But,  while 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  France 
in  regard  to  Bulgaria  would  not  be  very  sensibly  modified 
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by  any  result  of  the  Egyptian  tangle,  it  is  certain  that 
Russian  interference  in  Egypt  (otherwise  all  but  technically 
pretextless)  is  meroly  a  means  of  obtaining,  if  possiblo, 
greater  freedom  of  action  in  Bulgaria.  It  is,  however,  as  yet 
unknown  what  course  of  action  will  be  pursued  by  the  Czar 
towards  the  new  election  of  a  Prince.  The  irresponsibles  of 
the  Russian  press,  and  even  some  more  or  less  official  organs, 
of  course  declare  that  the  election  is  null  and  void,  that  an 
unconstitutional  Regency  (how  good  it  is  to  hear  Russians 
talking  about  constitutions!)  and  an  unconstitutional 
Sobranje  cannot  elect  or  superintend  the  election  of  a  con- 
stitutional Prince,  that  Russia  will  pursue  her  part  of  re- 
fusing to  countenance  anything,  and  of  leaving  Bulgaria  to 
stew,  and  so  forth.  But  nothing  is  as  yet  known  as  to  the 
intentions  of  those  who  really  control  Russian  affairs.  Mere 
obstinacy  might  perhaps  suit  the  Czar's  personal  disposition 
best.  The  kind  of  temperament  which  produced  the  dis- 
graceful treatment  of  Prince  Alexander,  and  which  has 
supported  the  Czar  in  the  not  much  less  disgraceful  con- 
demnation of  Bulgaria  to  anarchy  and  plots,  would  no  doubt 
be  best  pleased  by  a  continuance  in  sulks.  But  it  may  be 
possible  that  there  are  advisers  about  the  Czar  intelligent 
enough  and  adroit  enough  to  insinuate  reasons  for  a  change 
of  attitude,  and  if  so,  those  reasons  will  certainly  not  be  far 
to  seek.  The  game  played  with  Bulgaria  has  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful hitherto  as  to  tempt  further  playing  of  it.  A  fresh 
act  of  obstruction  in  the  case  of  a  Prince  to  whom  there  is 
and  can  be  no  kind  of  personal  objection  would  put  Russia 
further  and  further  in  the  wrong,  and  play  still  more  into 
hands  which  have  shown  themselves  very  well  able  to 
manage  an  even  more  uphill  game.  But,  most  of  all,  there 
is  the  lesson  of  the  world-old  parable  of  the  wind  and  the 
sun.  The  Czar's  threats,  his  scoldings,  the  connivance,  to 
say  the  least,  of  his  agents  at  actual  violence  against  the 
Bulgarian  State,  have  only  strengthened  and  fortified  the 
Bulgarian  resistance  to  Russia.  It  is  at  least  possible  that 
a  simulation  of  graciousness  and  an  acceptance  of  the  oppor- 
tunity created  by  the  election  of  a  Prince  against  whom  the 
Czar  has  no  personal  grudge,  who  has  not  won  any  battles, 
and  whose  name  is  not  Alexander,  might  enable  the  Rus- 
sians to  creep  into  the  position  which  they  cannot  force  by 
menaces,  and  which  they  apparently  do  not  like  to  attack 
by  open  war. 

Thus,  as  was  pointed  out  briefly  last  week,  the  personal 
or  direct  interest  of  the  election  of  Prince  Ferdinand  is 
very  small,  though  the  indirect  interest  of  its  probable 
reception  by  the  Powers  is  very  considerable.  And  even 
this  latter  interest  narrows  itself  to  the  single  point  whether 
Russia  will  choose  to  maintain  her  previous  position  or 
not.  The  conduct  of  the  other  Powers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France,  is  not  doubtful,  whether  Prince  Ferdinand 
accepts  or  not,  and  whether  in  case  of  his  refusal  or 
withdrawal  another  candidate  of  the  same  class  appears 
or  not.  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  have 
always  steadily,  and,  without  any  formal  compact,  unani- 
mously maintained  that  the  Bulgarians  are  quite  wel- 
come to  elect  any  suitable  candidate,  and  that  the  only 
reason  which  could  delay  their  own  recognition  and  rati- 
fication would  be  the  selection  of  a  candidate  such  as  Russia 
obviously  could  not  accept.  The  re-election  of  Prince 
Alexander  could  have  received  the  support  of  no  intelligent 
statesman,  first,  because  the  Prince  had  put  himself  out  of  the 
question  by  his  abdication  after  return,  and  secondly,  because, 
however  badly  men  may  think  of  the  conduct  of  Russia 
towards  him,  no  one  could  expect  her  to  show  the  positively 
indecent  meekness  of  accepting  him  now.  Russia  has, 
except  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  no  more  claim  to  a  voice 
in  the  destiny  of  Bulgaria  than  any  other  country ;  but  she 
has  as  much,  and,  provided  that  she  uses  that  voice  honestly 
and  does  not  misuse  it  as  a  means  of  preventing  government 
in  Bulgaria  altogether,  her  rights  are  worthy  of  all  respect. 
The  case  against  her  hitherto  is  that  she  has  not  shown  bona 
fides  in  the  matter,  and  has  perverted  the  trust  imposed 
upon  her  of  seeing  that  a  proper  ruler  was  chosen  into  a 
means  of  withholding  any  ruler  at  all.  If  she  continues 
the  same  course  of  conduct  against  Prince  Ferdinand,  this 
case  will  become  stronger,  and  might  in  conceivable  cases 
become  so  strong  as  to  justify  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Powers  in  considering  that  her  rights  as  trustee  have  lapsed 
by  her  refusal  to  exercise  them.  Against  this  she  could 
only  protest  by  open  resort  to  arms.  Now  her  evident  reluc- 
tance to  resort  to  arms  has  been  the  strongest  card  in  the 
hand  of  the  Bulgarian  Regency,  and  will  be  the  strongest 
card  in  the  hand  of  a  Bulgarian  Prince.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  little  or  no  doubt  what  the  course  of  the  Powers  in 


goneral  will  be,  and  thoro  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  course 
of  conduct  of  the  Czar  would  be,  if  he  wore  wise.  His 
reported  belief  and  the-  reported  belief  of  some  Russians  that 
he  and  they  have  a  kind  of  divine  right  to  do  as  they  pleaM 
with  Bulgaria,  unfortunately  fails  altogether  to  justify  hits 
late  conduct.  For  it  is  only  according  to  tho  Treaty  of 
Berlin  that  he  has  a  right  of  objection  to  a  Prince,  and 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  tho  Treaty  of  Berlin  conferring 
the  larger  right,  but  much  inconsistent  therewith.  Hence, 
it  may  be  repeated,  ho  will  take  the  way  not  merely  of 
certain  escape  from  a  bad  position,  but  of  probable  approach 
to  a  good  one,  if  he  be  not  foolish.  And  we,  at  any  rate„ 
decline  in  any  conjuncture  to  assume  beforehand  that  he  or 
any  one  eise  is  foolish 


ST.  MARTIN'S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

THE  north-eastern  corner  of  Trafalgar  Square  has  of 
late  years  undergone  considerable  alteration.  The 
squalid  lanes  behind  the  National  Gallery  have  been  pierced 
in  all  directions  by  wider  thoroughfares.  The  side  and 
back  of  the  National  Gallery  itself  have  been  denuded  cf 
their  frontages  and  made  into  plain  walls.  Where  St. 
Martin's  Lane  meets  its  confluent  Charing  Cross  Road  and 
whatever  remains  exist  of  Orange  Street,  Hemming's  Row, 
and  Castle  Street,  a  broad  place  is  formed,  of  which  a 
savings  bank  is  the  northern  and  the  Vicarage  of  SL 
Martin  the  eastern  side.  There  is  a  steep  slope,  and  the 
whole  width  of  the  newly-opened  space  is  devoid  of  refugee. 
If  any  one  has  a  taste  for  witnessing  street  accidents,  he 
may  take  his  stand  here  at  the  hour  at  which  children  leave 
school.  The  scene  is  sometimes  most  exciting,  though,  as  Mr. 
Edwards  Hawkins  has  observed  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of 
Wednesday,  the  traffic  is  by  no  means  too  great  for  the  size  ef 
the  road.  In  fact,  the  road  is  too  wide,  and  the  intervention 
of  the  steps  of  St.  Martin's  Church  a  benefit  rather  than  & 
defect  of  the  site.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to  set  these  steps  back 
in  order  to  widen  a  thoroughfare  already  more  than  wide 
enough,  and  although  to  make  the  alteration  the  appearance 
of  the  beautiful  portico,  Gibbs's  masterpiece,  is  seriously 
threatened.  The  plans  have  been  exhibited  this  week  in  St. 
Martin's  Vestry,  and  do  not  reveal  an  intention  of  perform- 
ing any  very  terrible  piece  of  Vandalism,  as  it  seems  that 
not  the  steps  of  the  church  itself  are  in  danger,  but  those 
lower  steps  and  half-steps  which  were  rendered  needful 
owing  to  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill  at  this  point.  This  is 
not  a  revival  of  the  project  which  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
successfully  opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  some  years 
ago,  when  it  was  intended  to  cut  away  the  church  steps 
bodily,  and  leave  the  pillars  of  the  portico  standing  on  the 
top  of  a  low  wall.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  resisted  aa 
many  good  grounds.  For  one  thing,  the  contemplated 
widening  is  not  required  by  the  traffic.  For  another, 
any  setting  back  of  the  pathway  will  injure  the  ap- 
pearance, and  even,  it  is  possible,  the  stability,  of  the 
portico.  And,  it  may  be  added,  if  a  little  more  space  should 
be  wanted  at  any  future  time,  let  it  be  taken  from  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  The  National  Gallery  is  not  so  lovely, 
especially  at  that  corner,  that  a  considerable  sacrifice  might 
not  easily  be  made  without  doing  it  any  damage.  Barry's 
funny  little  tower  among  the  original  pepper-pots  of 
Wilkins  shows  that  a  little  irregularity  has  already  bean 
tried  with  impunity. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin  was  built  when  the  school  of 
Wren  was  beginning  to  decline,  though  the  great  master 
himself  was  still  living  when  the  first  stones  were  laid. 
Gibbs  had  more  of  Wren's  learning  than  Hawksmoor  ;  bnfc 
Hawksmoor  had  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  only  inferior  to 
Wren's.  He  could  not,  after  designing  so  noble  a  portico, 
have  set  the  heavy  steeple  right  above  it.  We  can  judge  of 
his  probable  treatment  by  the  almost  equally  noble  portico 
of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  where  the  tower  is  set  at  the 
side  with  excellent  effect.  But  Gibbs  did  not  wholly  err  in  his 
treatment  of  the  tower  and  portico  of  St.  Martin's.  It  is  true 
he  set  the  steeple  where  it  is  "  without  any  visible  means  of 
support " ;  but  he  brought  the  pillars  of  his  portico  so  far 
forward  that,  in  any  view  except  from  the  west,  the  steeple 
does  not  weigh  upon  them  at  all  unpleasantly.  In  archi- 
tectural jargon,  St.  Martin's  has  a  Corinthian  hexastyle 
portico,  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  the  inter-columniatious 
being  of  two  diameters  and  a  half,  and  the  projection  of 
the  portico  of  two  inter-columniations.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  how  great  a  part  this  projection  plays,  and  is 
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intended  to  play,  in  carrying  off  the  awkward  position 
of  the  tower,  which,  in  fact,  only  looks  awkward  when 
the  church  is  viewed  "  end  on."  From  any  other  point 
of  view  the  portico  stands  out  so  boldly  that  the  super- 
incumbent steeple  no  longer  oppresses  it.  Yet  among 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  in  the  papers  is 
one — by  a  well-known  architect,  indeed — by  which  the 
portico  would  be  set  back  half  its  width  ;  "  the  now  centre 
••  side  columns  would  become  the  front  angle  columns  of 
u  the  narrowed  portico."  The  author  of  this  remarkable 
suggestion  says  nothing  about  the  steeple  ;  and  we  venture, 
at  a  guess,  to  identify  him  with  the  gentleman  who  pro- 
posed a  little  while  ago,  what  time  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and 
Me.  Mitford  were  knocking  the  old  Palace  about,  that 
"Westminster  Hall  should  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a 
different  scale,  by  way  of  restoration.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  authorities  will  have  the  good  sense  to  leave  St. 
Martin's  Church  alone. 


GENERAL  BOULANGER. 

THE  present  activity  of  the  mob  of  Paris  is  no  new 
thing,  and  still  less  is  it  an  insignificant  one.  Moderate 
newspapers  of  all  parties — that  is,  papers  which  represent 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  kind  of  Liberalism  which  is  anxious 
to  remain  respectable — attempt  to  make  light  of  the 
Boulanger  demonstrations  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon  and  at 
Longchamps  with  very  indifferent  success.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  prove  that  the  crowd  which  broke  into  the  rail- 
■way  station,  and  forced  General  Boulanger  to  make  his 
escape  on  an  engine,  to  say  nothing  of  detaining  the 
Southern  mail  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  was  not  composed 
of  the  pick  of  French  society.  Nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  it  was  formed  entirely  of  corner  men  and  idle 
youn<>-  rascals,  ready  to  make  a  disturbance  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  It  is  further  as  near  as  may  be  certain  that  the 
whole  affair  was  engineered  by  patriots  of  the  Henri 
Rochefort  order  and  his  fellows  of  the  Commune. 
Further  still,  it  is  so  probable  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
proving  that  the  inhabitants  of  Clermont  Ferrand  ajad  the 
country  around  did  not  lose  their  heads  over  General 
Boulanger.  The  peasants  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  who  keep 
body  and  soul  together  by  working  as  no  nigger  ever 
worked,  and  hutting  more  miserably  than  pigs,  are  not  likely 
to  lose  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  General  and 
his  black  horse.  All  this  and  much  more  may  be  abundantly 
true,  and  yet  the  demonstrations  of  the  Parisian  mob 
may  be  an  ugly  symptom.  They  are  not  a  whit  less  serious 
because  they  are  the  work  of  persons  who  can  be  accurately 
described  as  "  braillards  "  and  "  casseurs  de  vitres."  _  Most 
Frencl  revolutions,  if  not  all,  have  been  begun  by  this  kind 
of  forlorn  hope.  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe  were 
attacked  by  just  such  enemies,  and  they  could  have  made 
short  work  of  them  if  they  had  used  the  resources  of 
Government  properly.  The  very  anxiety  shown  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  the  demonstrations  is  itself  a  proof 
that  they  are  not  insignificant.  The  journalists  who  sneer 
at  them  know  very  well  how  dangerous  they  are.  No 
doubt  respectable  people  could  stop  them  easily  ;  but  then, 
as  Paul  Louis  Courier,  who  knew  many  things,  and  the 
character  of  his  countrymen  among  them,  has  said,  respect- 
able people  in  France  have  the  misfortune  to  be  cowards. 
They  will  not,  and  perhaps  cannot,  act  for  themselves. 
They  wait  for  the  Government,  and  at  present  there  are 
signs  and  to  spare  that  it  is  weak.  Even  the  police  of 
Paris  is  apparently  more  inclined  to  please  the  Municipality 
than  to  obey  the  Ministry.  While  that  is  the  case  there 
can  be  no  real  security  for  the  present  rulers  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  in 
about  the  same  position  as  the  Governments  of  Charles  X. 
and  Louis  Philippe.  There  is  no  loyalty  felt  for  them,  and 
much  contempt  and  hatred.  That  part  of  the  population  of 
Paris  which  has  begun  every  revolution  is  against  them,  the 
mass  of  the  nation  is  neutral,  and,  what  is  still  more  serious, 
their  possible  successor  is  known,  and  is  certainly  not  less 
popular  than  ho  was  a  month  ago.  Here  are  all  the  signs 
which  have  gone  before  the  downfall  of  every  French 
Government. 

It  does  not  greatly  signify  for  the  moment  whether 
( :  neral  BOULAHGER  is  a  quack  pure  and  simple,  or  a  gallant 
ollicer  who  has  been  absurdly  puffed  by  injudicious  friends, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  question  may  one  day  be 
of  vital  importance  to  France,  but  for  the  present  it  is 


enough  to  know  that  he  is  popular,  and  that  some  French- 
men seem  to  believe  in  him  as  no  class  of  the  nation  believes 
in  any  other  politician  or  soldier.  The  last  fortnight  or 
so  has  unquestionably  increased  his  popularity.  The  late 
change  of  Ministry  was  brought  about  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  he  has  been  sent  to  Clermont  Ferrand,  because  it  was 
thought  too  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  Paris  over 
yesterday.  The  precaution  was  doubtless  wise,  for  if  there 
was  to  be  a  demonstration  in  his  favour,  it  was  better  that 
he  should  not  be  on  the  spot  to  profit  by  the  chance.  None 
the  less  when  a  Cabinet  has  been  broken  up  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  one  member,  when  the  new  Cabinet  openly 
confesses  that  it  cannot  run  the  risk  of  allowing  him  to 
stay  in  Paris,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  treated  in  this  way 
because  he  is  a  dangerous  man.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  enemies  of  his  enemies  think  all  the  better  of  him 
and  are  eager  to  help  him  and  be  helped  by  him.  It 
does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  General  Boulanger 
will  make  anything  in  the  least  like  a  pronunciamiento. 
Indeed,  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  should.  None  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  France  since  the  return  of  the 
First  Napoleon  from  Elba  have  been  the  work  of  mutinous 
soldiers.  Napoleon  III.  was  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  was  the  legal  chief  of  the  army.  The 
garrison  of  Paris  fought  both  for  Charles  X.  and  Louis 
Philippe.  It  would  have  crushed  the  risings  in  both  cases 
but  for  the  imbecility  or  cowardice  of  those  rulers  and  their 
Ministers.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  General 
Saussier  would  fail  in  his  duty  as  commander  of  the  garrison 
of  Paris ;  and,  if  M.  Grevy  has  the  firmness  to  employ  the 
services  of  the  Marquis  de  Gallifet,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  order  in  the  streets.  Everything,  of 
course,  depends  on  this  "  if,"  and  on  another  and  not  less 
important  question,  which  is  whether  M.  Grevy  will  be 
there  for  long  to  show  firmness.  He  has  undoubtedly  out- 
lived whatever  popularity  he  once  had,  and  is  now  very  old. 
In  case  of  his  death  or  retirement,  France  will  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  find  a  man  of  character  and  popularity  to  take  his 
place.  Almost  any  Government  which  follows  him  must 
be  weak.  The  combination  between  the  Right  and  the 
Opportunist  Republicans  which  is  now  supporting  M. 
Rouvier  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  feeble  outside 
of  the  Chamber.  It  is  a  makeshift  which  has  come  into 
existence  purely  to  keep  General  Boulanger  and  M. 
Clkmenceau  out  of  power.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  Govern- 
ment which  Frenchmen  are  likely  to  support  with  any  active 
loyalty.  And  it  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  the  coalition 
was  formed  largely  to  avoid  the  danger  of  war  with  Ger- 
many. Now  this  caution,  however  wise  it  may  be,  will 
always  be  a  discredit,  more  or  less,  to  a  French  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Frenchmen  are  to- 
day very  different  from  Frenchmen  in  the  past,  or  to  think 
that  they  like  playing  a  subordinate  part  in  the  world  better 
than  their  fathers  did.  Let  them  once  believe  that  they 
are  strong  enough  to  tackle  Germany,  and  any  Government 
which  is  suspected  of  weakness  before  the  foreigner  will 
bring  upon  itself  all  the  hatred  and  contempt  which  was 
directed  against  the  Monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  its 
supposed  truckling  to  other  Powers.  With  or  without 
reason,  General  Boulanger  has  contrived  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  that  they  are  no  longer  weak ;  and  for  that 
service  he  has  been  rewarded  by  being  named  "  tenant  in 
"  expectancy  "  of  the  Government  of  France  in  the  opinion 
of  an  active,  if  not  a  numerous,  part  of  his  countrymen. 
Whether  he  will  ever  get  his  chance,  and  how  he  will  get  it, 
are  matters  of  mere  speculation.  What  is  clear  is  that  he 
stands  over  against  an  administration  which  is  not  remark- 
able for  courage  or  capacity,  and  that  is  enough  to  make 
him  very  important.  If  the  history  of  France  since  the 
Revolution  teaches  anything,  it  is  that  a  French  Govern- 
ment may  have  complete  control  of  the  resources  of  the 
State,  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  and  be  willingly  accepted 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  country — and  yet  may  come  down 
by  the  run. 

What  makes  the  strength  of  General  Boulanger's  posi- 
tion is  that  he  undoubtedly  does  represent  the  patriotic  side 
of  French  feeling.  It  may  be  a  foolish  and  rather  Chauvin 
kind  of  patriotism,  and  M.  Paul  Deroulede  and  his 
Leaguo  may  be  ridiculous  persons.  Worrying  Germans 
may  be,  and  indeed  is,  an  equally  dangerous  and  silly  way 
of  giving  vent  to  patriotic  emotions.  But  there  are  the 
Chauvinism,  M.  Paul  Deroulede,  the  League,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French,  and  General  Boulanger,  unless  he  has 
become  a  coward,  waiting  to  profit  by  them  all.  It  is  ridi- 
culous to  call  him  a  mere  mountebank,  and  think  that  this 
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disposes  of  him.  Heis  master  of  the  kind  of  mountebahkery 
which  has  carried  many  a  man  into  power  in  Franca  before 
now,  and  may  do  it  again.  Foreigners  may  well  watch  his 
fortunes  with  anxiety  ;  for  the  day  on  which  he  wins,  if  ho 
ever  does,  will  soo  the  beginning  of  a  tiino  in  which  .France 
will  cease  to  wait  till  any  Power  she  chooses  to  attack  is 
already  engaged  with  somo  other  enemy.  Whether  war 
will  follow  his  victory,  or  whether  Germany  will  strike  at 
once  if  the  Chauvin  party  seems  likely  to  get  the  upper 
hand,  or  whether  France  will  try  to  regain  its  self-respect  by 
attacking  somebody  else,  are  milestones  which  it  is  useless 
to  peer  into.  What  is  tolerably  certain  is  that  the  victory 
of  the  patriotic  party  would  immediately  add  enormously 
to  the  danger  of  war  in  Europe.  Even  as  it  is,  the  per- 
sistent devotion  of  the  Eadicals  to  General  Boulanger,  and 
the  demonstration  that  he  has,  on  the  whole,  rather  gained 
than  lost  by  his  extrusion  from  office,  have  manifestly  re- 
vived the  disquiet  of  Germany.  It  is  said,  with  a  rather 
unintelligible  air  of  satisfaction,  that  M.  Clemenceau  has 
thrown  his  Boulanger  overboard ;  but  the  Radical  poli- 
tician may  find,  as  others  have,  that  it  is  easier  to  push  a 
general  on  than  to  push  him  back. 


BALDNESS. 

ALMOST  everything  that  man  does  and  should  not  do 
tends  to  make  him  bald.  By  avoiding  the  causes  of 
baldness  one  might  attain  almost,  or  altogether,  to  the  con- 
templative life.  But  there  are  so  many  other  inducements 
to  strive  after  this  happiness,  and  those  are  so  systematically 
set  at  naught  by  mankind,  that  perhaps  man  will  never  take 
the  advice  of  the  street-boys  and  "  keep  his  hair  on."  A 
Dr.  Jackson  has  been  lecturing  at  New  York  on  baldness, 
and  the  Standard  has  reproduced  part  of  his  essay.  Bald- 
ness is  greatly  due  to  wearing  tall  hats,  which  every  con- 
sideration of  beauty  and  comfort  declares  that  we  should  not 
do.  These  dreadful  sombreros  cannot  be  properly  ventilated  ; 
hence  hat-wearing  man  becomes  Alopecaic,  or  "  coony." 
Some  men,  perhaps,  would  be  bald  in  any  case.  Socrates 
was,  though  he  did  not  wear  a  hat ;  Plato,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  hyacinthine 
locks.  It  seems  to  follow  that  we  cannot  generalize  from 
individual  cases ;  here  are  two  philosophers,  alike  in  most 
respects,  yet  one  of  them  is  bald  and  the  other  is  beautiful. 
To  be  sure  Xanthippe  may  count  for  a  good  deal  in  the 
case  of  Socrates.  Bluecoat  boys  going  bare-headed  are 
seldom  bald.  A  truly  scientific  method  would  pursue 
Bluecoat  boys  into  private  life,  and  watch  them  at  all 
periods  of  their  existence.  S.  T.  C.  was  a  Bluecoat  boy, 
yet  became  bald  in  maturity.  Here,  again,  we  must  allow 
for  opium  and  for  "  the  high  pressure  at  which  men  work 
"  their  brains."  Had  Coleridge  left  Christabel  and  Kubla 
Khan  and  journalism  alone,  he  might  have  retained  his 
locks  all  his  life.  The  baldness  of  Julius  Cesar  is  said  to 
have  given  him  great  concern ;  but  that  may  be  attributed 
to  his  military  helmet,  or  to  "  the  morning  tub,"  which  is 
"  far  from  beneficial  to  the  hair." 

The  great  thing  to  avoid  is  intellectual  pressure.  Idiots, 
it  is  believed,  are  rarely  bald.  Thus  nature  steps  in 
with  her  compensations.  On  the  other  hand,  baldness 
has  marked  Wall  Street  men  for  her  own.  Scientific 
men,  too,  present  a  vista  of  bald  heads.  Here  a  cari- 
cature of  a  number  of  distinguished  persons  by  an  artist 
whose  forte  is  not  caricature  will  pleasantly  recur  to 
the  memories  of  persons  privileged  to  know  it.  In 
churches  and  operas  at  Boston  almost  all  the  men  are  bald. 
A  certain  club  in  England  was  once  said  to  consist  of  "  bald- 
"  headed  atheists."  This  appears  to  prove  that  neither 
theology  nor  Agnosticism  has  any  special  powers  of  destroying 
the  human  hair.  In  Boston  (U.S.)  "  theology  and  music  are 
['  the  two  grooves  in  which  intellectual  life  runs."  But,  if 
intellectual  life  ran  in  the  grooves  of  physical  science  and 
historical  study,  the  physicists  and  historians  would  be  as 
bald  as  the  musicians  and  theologians  of  Boston,  or  the 
i  stock-jobbers  of  New  York.  Intellectual  life  is  determined 
to  run  smooth.  In  purely  Teutonic  countries  it  runs  slow 
j  and  keeps  its  hair.  "  In  Latin  countries  the  mind  is  little 
!  "  worked  at  all " — a  statement  which  "  by  himself  sur- 
"  prises."  There  are  few  bald  men  at  prize-fights.  But 
the  Ring  is  dying  out,  and  intellect  is  coming  in.  The  man 
of  the  future  is  to  be  as  bald  as  a  coot.  What  the  woman 
is  to  be  we  know  not ;  but  very  clever  women  already  wear 
their  hair  very  short.    What  says  Apuleius  : — "  Know  ye 


"  that  if  you  spoilo  and  cut  off  the  hairo  of  any  woman, 
"  though  she  were  never  so  excellent  in  beautie,  though  sho 
"  were  thrown  douno  from  heaven,  sprung  of  the  seas, 
"  nourished  of  tho  floods,  though  she  were  V  i:\rs  herself, 
"  though  sho  were  accompanied  with  tho  Graces,  though 
'}  sho  were  waited  upon  of  all  tho  Court  of  Cui'in,  though 
"  she  wcro  girded  with  her  beautiful  scarf  of  Love,  arid 
"  though  she  smell  of  perfumes  and  myrrh,  yet  if  sho 
"  appeared  baldc,  sho  could  in  no  wise  please;  no,  not  her 
"  own  Vulcanus.  O  !  how  well  doth  a  faire  colour  and  a 
"  shining  face  agree  with  glittering  hair !  Behold  it 
"  encountreth  with  the  bcames  of  the  sunhe,  and  pleaseth 
"  the  eye  marvailously."  Happily  it  is  not  prophesied  that 
the  coming  man  will  come  in  our  time  ;  and  the  ravages  of 
the  intellectual  life  will  spare  us  the  worst  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  centuries.  Meantime  a  career  of  languid 
and  selfish  indolence  seems  the  best  preservative  against 
baldness. 


TLTE  LAND  BILL. 

WE  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  impute  deliberate  irony  to 
the  exordium  of  Mr.  Cajipbell-Baxnerjian's  speech 
in  moving  his  amendments  to  the  Land  Bill.  Many  another 
"  saint,"  in  the  non-political  order,  is  honestly  desirous  of 
fairly  judging  his  unregenerate  fellow-men  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  he  actually  approaches  the  task  that  he  finds  himself 
conscientiously  compelled  to  put  the  worst  construction 
on  their  acts.  We  need  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerjian  for  the  moment  meant  what  he  said 
when  he  invited  the  House  to  give  a  "candid  and  fair"  con- 
sideration to  a  measure  to  which  he  immediately  afterwards 
proceeded  to  deny  the  possession  of  any  single  political 
or  even  moral  virtue.  Let  us  charitably  assume  that  the 
preamble  of  the  speech  was  composed  and  committed  to 
memory  before  the  critic  had  set  to  work  to  analyse  the 
Bill,  and  that  it  was  not  till  then  that  he  discovered  that  the 
leaseholder  clauses  are  unsatisfactory  and  inequitable ;  that 
the  bankruptcy  clauses  will  not  only  not  diminish,  but  will 
increase,  the  number  of  evictions ;  and,  in  short,  that  the 
whole  Bill,  considered  as  a  remedial  measure,  is  "  unjust," 
"  demoralizing,  degrading,  and  insulting  to  the  tenantry  of 
"  Ireland,"  "  dishonourable,"  "  impracticable,"  "  unworkable, 
"  and  even  ludicrous  in  its  principal  details,"  and  "absolutely 
"  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  which  it  is  intended  to  achieve." 
Such  a  result  of  giving  a  "  fair  and  candid  consideration  "  to 
the  Land  Bill  would  be  highly  discouraging  to  its  sup- 
porters were  it  not  for  certain  reflections  which  may  pos- 
sibly occur  to  reassure  them.  These  reassuring  reflections 
arise  out  of  the  two  questions — first,  whether,  so  far  as  the 
element  of  "justice  "  is  concerned,  any  adherent  of  the  great 
legislator  of  1881  is  entitled  to  pose  as  an  authority  at  all ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  most  of  the  attacks  upon  the  Minis- 
terial measure  on  the  score  of  policy  and  expediency  do 
not,  in  reality,  miss  the  Land  Bill  of  1887  to  fall  upon  the 
Land  Act  of  1881.  As  to  Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman's  own 
private  notions  of  justice,  they  are  admirably  illustrated  in 
his  criticism  on  the  provision  that,  when  the  Bill  becomes 
law,  the  leaseholder  shall  ipso  facto  become  a  present  tenant, 
as  if  his  lease  had  expired.  Justice,  in  the  person  of  the 
member  for  the  Stirling  Burghs,  argues  that  the  leaseholder 
should  have  an  election  in  the  matter,  because  his  rent  "  is 
"  often  less  than  the  average  judicial  rents  that  have  been 
"  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood,"  and  the  Bill  as  it  stands 
would  "  strip  him  of  these  advantages,"  which,  concludes 
Justice,  would  be  "  extremely  inequitable."  If  so,  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  the  converse  of  the  above  argument 
must  hold  good,  and  that,  if  the  landlord  who  is  receiving 
under  a  lease  a  rent  larger  than  the  "  average  judicial  rents 
"  in  the  neighbourhood  "  is  not  allowed  an  election  as  to 
whether  he  will  come  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881  or  not, 
he,  too,  will  be  "  stripped  of  his  advantages "  by  this  Bill. 
Equity,  therefore,  plainly  requires  that,  if  the  lessee  is  to 
have  a  choice  given  him,  so  must  the  lessor.  Both  should 
have  it,  or  neither.  Will  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  kindly 
move  an  amendment  giving  both  of  them  an  election,  or,  in 
other  words,  rendering  their  mutual  consent  necessary  in 
order  to  convert  a  holding  under  lease  into  a  "  present 
"  tenancy  "  1  If  not,  let  us  hear  no  more  from  him  about 
"justice"  and  "equity."  Let  some  respite  be  given  to  great 
and  reverend  words  which  he  and  his  party  have  too  long 
"  soiled  with  ignoble  use." 

The  one  thing  which  the  Government  can  do,  or  almost 
the  only  thing,  is  to  keep  their  measure  as  nearly  in 
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conformity  with  justice,  in  the  sense  in  which  a  judge,  as 
distinguished  from  a  party  hack,  employs  the  word,  as  can 
be  managed.  Absolute  conformity  with  justice  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  unattainable.  Political  exigencies  of  a 
broadly  national  kind  have  imposed  upon  them  the  task 
of  patching  and  tinkering  up,  for  a  year  or  two,  a  land 
settlement  which  was  itself  established  six  years  ago  in 
eynical  defiance,  as  to  most  of  its  provisions,  of  the  primary 
considerations  of  justice ;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
•xpect  that  the  work  of  temporary  repair  should  not  share 
some  of  the  vices  of  the  original  construction.  The  most 
that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  avoid  any  aggravation  of  its 
vicious  characteristics  ;  and  the  very  first  step  in  the  appli- 
cation of  that  principle  is,  of  course,  the  decisive  rejection 
©f  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  amendment.  If  that  right 
honourable  critic's  censures  on  the  details  of  the  Bill  had  all 
<iS  them  been  as  unanswerable  as  some  of  them  were  in  fact 
self-destructive — if,  for  instance,  it  were  true  that  men 
who  are  holding  property  which  does  not  belong  to  them 
under  a  contract  which  they  repudiate  would  be  "  demo- 
"  ralized "  by  becoming  bankrupt — if  arguments  of  this 
sort  were  as  weighty  as  they  are  in  fact  impudently 
futile,  it  would  be  equally  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  resist  the  alternative  proposal  of  the  opponent  who 
urges  them.  To  reopen  the  rent  question  on  a  wholesale 
scale,  to  send  landlords  and  tenants  back  into  the  land 
courts  to  have  another  slice  carved  from  the  property  of  the 
former  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  would  of  all  modes  of 
dealing  with  existing  difficulties  be  the  least  defensible  and 
the  most  mischievous.  We  recognize  it  as  a  sign  of  grace 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  himself  brought  forward  the 
proposal  for  the  abrogation  of  a  settlement  which  in  almost 
unctuously  persuasive  terms  he  pressed  as  an  "  absolutely, 
M  positively  last,  final,  and  conclusive  "  one  upon  the  de- 
spoiled class  with  whom  he  is  now  again  so  shamefully 
breaking  faith ;  but  though  he  does  not  personally  bring  for- 
ward this  proposal,  he  supports  it :  and,  if  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Parliamentary  "  paper  "  is  already  so  worthless  that  one 
more  "  notice  of  dishonour  "  will  make  little  difference,  the 
Legislature  itself  has  still  some  remains  of  credit  to  keep  up. 
An  amended  Land  Act  of  1881  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Any  makeshift  arrangement  would  be  preferable  to  that, 
and  there  is  no  reason,  Heaven  knows,  why  in  a  wretched 
business  of  this  kind  the  Government  should  prefer  one 
stopgap  expedient  to  another.  Mr.  Chamberlain  abounds 
in  suggestions,  as  his  able  speech  of  last  Monday  night  has 
sufficiently  shown,  and  he  ought  to  be  assured  of  a  fair  hear- 
ing and,  indeed,  of  the  most  liberal  consideration  for  them 
in  Committee.  His  strong  sense  of  the  utter  inadmissi- 
bility of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  amendment  amounts 
in  itself  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  primary  conditions 
on  which  the  work  of  amendment  should  proceed.  We  are 
not,  of  course,  prepared  to  say  that  effect  should  be  given 
to  every  one  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  objections  in  the  form 
of  alterations  in  the  Bill;  but  there  is  more  than  one  of 
them  which  the  Government  can,  if  they  think  fit  to  do 
so,  accept  without  exposing  themselves  to  any  charge  of  the 
violation  of  principle. 

The  acceptance  of  the  second  reading  without  a  division 
shows  how  frankly  directed  "to  the  gallery  "  was  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman's  amendment.  Virtually,  indeed, 
though  not  nominally,  it  received  the  support  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  whose  speech  of  Thursday  night — a 
"  candid  friend  "  performance  in  which  the  signs  of  candour 
largely  preponderated  over  those  of  friendship — was  as  good 
an  example  of  how  not  to  offer  advice  to  a  Government  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  was  of  the  opposite  process.  But  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  must  have  known  as  well  as  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  that,  all  questions  of  principle  apart, 
the  proposal  of  a  general  revision  of  judicial  rents  in  the 
Irish  County  Courts  is  one  which  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  embody  in  legislation  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  making  it  the  member  for 
Paddington  was  not  playing  to  the  Irish  benches  from 
which  he  drew  most  of  his  applause,  just  as  the  member  for 
the  Stirling  Burghs  was  playing  to  the  Irish  public  outside. 
Be  it  serious  or  not,  however,  the  Government  have 
through  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  given  the  proper 
reception  to  this  proposal.  Mr.  Gosciien  declined  on 
two  distinct  grounds,  each  sufficient  in  itself,  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  a  revision  of  rents.  It  would  be  utterly  im- 
practicable, as  a  matter  of  legislative  detail,  to  set  up  at 
bhort  notice  the  gigantic  machinery  which  would  be  needed 
for  such  a  purpose ;  and  if  it  were  practicable  in  fact  and 
defensible  in  principle,  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  be 


most  inexpedient  to  take  away  from  the  tenant  one  of  the 
greatest  inducements  to  purchase  by  intimating  to  him  in 
this  way  that  at  every  fall  in  prices  he  can  come  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  revision  of  rents.  Ministers  are  also,  and  very 
wisely,  standing  firm  on  the  eviction  clause,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  deprive  the  agitators  of  what  Mr.  Russell  has 
truly  called  the  "  political  theatricals "  on  which  they  so 
much  rely.  On  the  equity  and  bankruptcy  clauses  the 
Government  are  open  to  any  suggestion  of  improvem.nt 
which  may  be  consistent  with  principle.  Even  on  the 
question  of  closing  the  "backdoor  of  eviction,"  by  sus- 
pending the  process  of  fi-fa,  Mr.  Goschen  expressed  the 
willingness  of  Ministers  to  meet  the  views  of  the  House, 
subject  to  the  just  and  important  proviso  that,  if  this 
remedy  is  to  be  temporarily  barred  against  the  landlord,  it 
shall  be  barred  against  all  other  creditors  also.  It  is  auite 
possible  that  this  reservation  will  have  the  effect  of  sensibly 
cooling  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Parnellites  for  this  particular 
proposal. 


THE  TASMANIA  NO-INQUIRY. 

THE  collapse  of  the  Tasmania  inquiry  affords  a  pretty 
illustration  (using  the  adjective  in  the  Pepysian  way) 
of  the  care,  intelligence,  and  foresight  shown  in  drafting  the 
350  odd  (or  is  it  450  odd?)  Acts  of  Parliament  whereby  the 
merchant  shipping  of  this  country  is,  after  a  sort,  re- 
gulated. This  is  what  has  happened.  There  has  been  a 
long  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  it  has  come  to  a 
full  stop  because  man  is  mortal.  By  Section  3,  subsection  3 
of  the  Shipping  Casualties  Investigation  Act  of  1879  it  is 
provided  that  no  investigation  involving  the  cancellation  or 
suspension  of  an  officer's  certificate  shall  be  conducted  unless 
the  Wreck  Commissioner  be  assisted  by  "not  less  than  two 
"  assessors  having  experience  in  the  merchant  service."  Now 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  hitherto  Mr.  Rothery  has  been 
assisted  by  two  duly  qualified  assessors.  But  within  the 
last  few  days  one  of  them — Captain  Beasley— has  unfor- 
tunately died.  Of  the  two  remaining  assessors,  one — 
Admiral  Moresby — is  a  naval  officer.  Then,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  certificate  of  the  second  mate  of  the  Tasmania 
is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  proceedings  in  this  inquiry. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Rothery  declines  to  proceed 
any  further  with  the  inquiry,  on  the  ground  that  his  Court 
is  not  duly  constituted. 

The  Shipping  Casualties  Investigation  Act  being  what 
it  is,  Mr.  Rothery  has  apparently  no  other  course  to  follow. 
Attempts  were  made  to  persuade  the  Court  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  that  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry 
which  does  not  touch  the  second  mate ;  but  Mr.  Rothery 
was  of  opinion  that  this  officer  was  interested  in  nearly 
every  part  of  it,  and  he  properly  enough  declined  to  pro- 
nounce what  might  be  a  condemnation  to  which  the  Court 
would  have  no  power  to  give  effect.  It  would,  further,  be 
very  unfair  for  the  Court  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  and 
then  bring  the  mate  to  trial  again.  As  one  of  the  counsel 
in  the  case  put  it,  a  second  hearing  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  a  farce  and  a  sham.  No  Court  ought  to  perpetrate 
farces  and  shams.  The  Board  of  Trade  declines  to  withdraw 
the  certificate  of  the  second  mate  from  before  the  Court, 
and  Mr.  Rothery  declines  to  go  on  doing  what  the  Act  of 
Parliament  says  he  is  not  to  do.  Nothing  remains,  therefore, 
but  to  stop  the  inquiry,  and  wait  to  see  whether  the  superior 
Court  thinks  it  can  compel  Mr.  Rothery  to  go  on. 
Whether  the  Wreck  Commissioner  is  right  in  his  law  or 
not  the  superior  Court  may  decide.  On  the  face  of  it  he 
would  seem  to  be  well  justified  by  the  words  of  the  Act 
in  refusing  to  do  any  more.  This  seems  a  most  lament- 
able, and  even  absurd,  ending  to  a  long  inquiry — and  at 
present  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  way  out  of  it. 
The  incident  shows  how  strangely  Acts  of  Parliament 
are  drafted,  or  at  least  how  strangely  they  are  worked. 
The  stupid  Act,  as  the  Mikado  would  have  said,  does 
not  provide  for  what  is  to  be  done  when  there  are 
only  two  qualified  assessors,  and  one  of  them  dies  in 
the  middle  of  a  long  inquiry.  Doubtless  the  officers  who 
have  to  work  the  Act  must  take  their  share  of  the 
blame  for  this  block.  The  Act  allows  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  more  than  a  minimum  of  assessors,  but  only 
a  minimum  is  appointed.  This  being  so,  the  stoppage 
of  the  Tasmania  inquiry  was  the  kind  of  accident  which 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
"assisted  by  an  assessor"  means  effectual  assistance,  and 
not  such  help  as  the  Wreck  Commissioner  could  get  from 
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knowing  that  ho  had  a  duly  qualified  assessor  laid  up  at 
homo  with  gout  or  bronchitis.  Old  seamen  may,  as 
Marryat  observes,  be  so  well  pickled  in  brine  as  to  live 
longer  and  enjoy  better  health  than  other  men,  but  they  are 
mortal.  They  do  occasionally  fall  ill,  and  when  that 
accident  happens  to  one  of  thorn  who  is  an  assessor  in  tho 
Wreck  Commissioner's  Court  all  proceedings  must  at  once 
be  suspended  in  an  important  class  of  cases,  although  tho 
Commissioner  himself,  an  Admiral,  and  an  ex-skipper  arc 
still  left  to  go  on  with  the  work.  This  is  an  absurd  enough 
failure,  and  ought  to  be  provided  against  either  by  a 
modification  of  the  Act  or  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  assessors  to  supply  a  reserve  in  case  of  need. 


CHARITY  AND  CAPRICE. 

A LADY'S  privilege  of  changing  her  mind,  though  it 
may  be  socially  sacred,  cannot  always  be  recognized 
in  the  unromantic  atmosphere  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 
Miss  Allcard  has  fought  hard  for  her  money,  and  has  made 
more  impression  upon  the  Court  of  Appeal  than  she  made 
upon  the  Chancery  Division.  But,  unless  she  should  go 
further  and  fare  better  in  the  House  of  Lords,  she  must  now 
be  content  to  congratulate  herself  upon  the  fact  that  her 
father's  will  did  not  leave  the  whole  of  her  property  at  her 
own  absolute  disposal.  Whatever  she  had  to  give  she  gave 
thirteen  years  ago  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  at  the  Cross, 
who  have  been  declared  by  two  legal  tribunals  in  succession 
entitled  to  retain  it.  Miss  Allcard  may  indeed  boast  that 
as  Mr.  Nihill,  the  vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Finsbury,  made  a 
convert  of  her,  so  she  has  made  a  convert  of  Lord  J  ustice 
Cotton.  But  as  both  Lord  Justice  Lindley  and  Loi'd 
Justice  Bowek  took  the  opposite  view,  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich  was  affirmed,  and  the  appeal  dismissed 
with  costs.  The  arguments  on  either  side  of  the  case, 
which  is  one  of  great  public  interest,  have  been  stated 
with  much  clearness  in  the  judgments  of  Lord  Justice 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  respectively.  But 
English  judges,  as  is  well  known,  are  always  chary  of  laying 
down  general  principles  which  go  beyond  the  particular  case 
before  them,  and  in  some  respects  Miss  Allcard  occu- 
pied a  peculiarly  disadvantageous  position.  She  joined  the 
Anglican  Sisterhood  of  which  Miss  Skinner  is  the  Lady 
Superior  in  1868,  and  left  it  in  1879.  It  was  not  till  1886 
that  she  commenced  an  action  for  the  return  of  her  gifts  to 
what  has  been  rather  absurdly  called  the  "  Protestant  Con- 
"  vent."  Lord  Justice  Cotton  gets  over  the  delay  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  previously  acquainted  with 
her  legal  rights  ;  but  Lord  Justice  Lindley,  with  more 
plausibility,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  sounder  sense,  holds 
that,  "  if  the  plaintiff  did  not  know  her  rights,  her  igno- 
"  ranee  was  simply  the  result  of  her  own  resolution  not  to 
"  inquire  into  them."  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this 
point  of  neglect,  or  lapse  of  time,  is  of  comparatively  small 
importance.  The  real  question  is  whether  a  religious  en- 
thusiast, as  Miss  Allcard  was  in  1874,  whatever  she  may 
be  now,  who  takes  a  vow  of  poverty,  and  surrenders  her 
worldly  goods  to  a  society  of  recluses  in  a  fit  of  zeal,  can 
get  them  back  again  if  she  happens  to  change  her  mind. 
Four  judges  have  now  heard  this  case,  and  three  of  them 
have  decided  in  favour  of  the  Sisterhood.  But,  as  Lord 
Justice  Bowen  seems  to  have  based  his  judgment  entirely 
on  the  fact  that  Miss  Allcard  was  too  late,  and  as  even  Lord 
Justice  Lindley  held  that  she  might  have  recovered  the 
money  if  she  had  not  confirmed  the  gift,  the  matter  is  left 
in  considerable  doubt. 

At  the  trial  of  the  action  in  January  last  before  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich  no  charge  was  made,  or  at  least  none  was 
sustained,  against  the  Sisterhood,  its  Lady  Superior,  or  its 
spiritual  director.  The  Sisters  are  engaged  in  works  of 
charity,  and  it  was  of  course  entirely  for  works  of  charity 
that  Miss  Allcard's  money  was  required.  Only  a  very  ill- 
conditioned  bigot  would  censure  or  sneer  at  the  lives  of 
ladies  who  keep  nothing  for  themselves  but  the  barest  means 
of  subsistence,  and  devote  their  time  absolutely  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  poor.  Lord  Justice  Cotton  did  indeed  find  some 
fault  with  the  stringent  terms  in  which  the  vow  of  obe- 
dience is  framed,  and  which  debar  the  Sisters  from  seeking 
external  advice.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first 
place,  that  these  vows  are  purely  voluntary ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  any  Sister  has  in  law  the  indefeasible 
right  to  break  them,  and  to  withdraw  from  tho  Sisterhood 
altogether.    From  restraints  which  the  human  conscience 


chooses  to  place  upon  itself  no  human  tribunal  can  release 
it.  Miss  Allcahd  was  bound,  while  she  remained  in  I  ho 
Sisterhood,  to  bo  a  pauper.  It  was  a  condition  of  her 
entrance,  as  sho  well  knew.  But  she  was  under  no 
obligation,  simple  or  qualified,  to  placo  her  money  at 
the  disposal  of  I\liss  SlCINNEB.  So  long  as  sho  did 
not  keep  it  herself,  sho  might  have  given  it  to  her 
brother,  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  or  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  She  chose  to  place  in  Miss 
Skinner's  hands  from  time  to  time  sums  to  which  she  be- 
came entitled  under  her  father's  will,  amounting  altogether 
to  more  than  seven  thousand  pounds.  At  the  trial  she 
claimed  all  this  money,  without  interest.  On  the  appeal 
she  abandoned  the  greater  part  of  this  demand,  asking  only 
for  eleven  hundred  pounds  of  railway  stock,  which  is  still 
invested  in  the  name  of  the  Lady  Superior.  Lord  Justice 
Cotton  deems  that  Miss  Allcard,  when  she  endowed  the 
Sisterhood,  was  "  not,  in  the  largest  and  amplest  sense  of 
"  the  term,  in  mind  as  well  as  person,  an  entirely  free 
"  agent."  But  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that 
any  undue  pressure  had  been  put  upon  her,  and,  while 
contempt  for  this  world's  goods  is  uncommon,  it  is  scarcely 
a  proof  of  mental  incapacity.  Lord  Justice  Lindley, 
though  he  decided  against  the  plaintiff  because  she  had,  in 
his  opinion,  expressly  confirmed  her  gift  when  she  left  the 
Sisterhood  in  1879,  or  verv  £00n  afterwards,  would  have 
allowed  her  to  recover  money  not  yet  spent  if  she  had 
applied  for  it  at  once.  That  is  rather  a  dangerous  doctrine 
where  there  has  been  no  improper  influence  exercised. 
Courts  of  law  are  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  interfering 
between  impulsive  people  and  the  consequences  of  their 
own  acts. 


THE  COOLGREANY  EVICTIONS. 

IT  is  quite  in  keeping  with  all  the  recent  proceedings  for 
the  enforcement  of  law  in  Ireland  that  Mr.  Dillon  and 
the  Irish  members  should  make  the  Coolgreany  evictions 
an  excuse  for  badgering  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  it  in 
tolerably  safe  to  conclude,  whenever  a  series  of  indignant 
questions  are  being  addressed  to  the  Treasury  Bench  from 
below  the  gangway  with  reference  to  "  barbarities  "  of  this 
kind,  that  some  person  or  persons  have  been  very  brutally 
treated  in  an  encounter  between  Irish  tenants  and  the 
officers  of  the  law.  But  on  further  inquiry  it  will  be 
almost  invariably  found  to  be  the  latter,  and  not  the 
former,  who  have  been  the  sufferers.  The  latest  atrocity 
which  has  excited  the  interrogatory  activities  of  the  Par- 
nellites  is  the  burning  of  Pat  Grennell's  house — an  act  of 
deliberate  arson,  according  to  these  unprejudiced  gentle- 
men, which  Captain  Hamilton  expressly  ordered,  if  he 
did  not  commit  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  for  which 
he  can  be  made  liable,  not  only  to  civil  suit,  but  to 
criminal  prosecution.  An  English  reader  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary reports  would  do  well  to  turn  from  Mr.  Dillon's 
series  of  questions  on  the  subject  to  the  accounts  of 
the  eviction  campaign  as  given  in  the  Irish  Nationalist 
press  itself — he  will  find  a  capital  one  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal — and  to  compare  the  text  of  the  reporter's  narrative 
with  his  headings.  From  the  latter  he  would  gather  that 
something  dreadful  had  happened  to  Irish  tenants  at  the 
hands  of  the  brutal  myrmidons  of  the  law  ;  but  when  there- 
upon he  proceeds  to  read  the  story  which  these  alarming 
headlines  introduce,  he  will  be  apt  to  suppose  that  there  is 
some  mistake,  and  that  the  real  intention  was  to  enlist  his 
sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  supposed  persecutors. 

He  reads  of  "  priests  and  people  assaulted,"  of  the 
"  cynical  indifference  to  humanity  which  characterizes  the 
"  evictor,"  and  of  "  violence  of  the  most  savage  kind  in- 
"  flicted  on  unarmed  and  defenceless  men  "  ;  and  when  he 
proceeds  to  study  the  detailed  narrative,  he  finds  in  it 
nothing  but  a  series  of  outrages  committed  against  persons 
whose  only  offence  was  that  of  discharging  a  duty  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  law.  At  one  house,  we  are  told,  "  the 
"  windows  had  been  stuffed  up,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
"  cayenne  pepper  was  set  on  fire  inside  the  house,"  so  that 
when  the  door  was  burst  open  the  noxious  fumes  rushed 
out  into  the  bailiffs'  faces,  and  they  were  obliged  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat.  At  another,  which  had  been  barricaded 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  trunks  of  trees,  a  hole  was  made 
in  the  roof,  and  a  young  man  was  allowed  to  enter,  when 
"  a  dash  of  boiling  water  in  the  face  from  the  people  iuside 
"  drove  him  back  with  a  grimace  of  pain."    This  ruffianly 
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assailant  of  "  unarmed  and  defenceless  men  then  retired 
"  quickly  to  a  distance  from  the  breach."  At  another  house, 
that  of  William  Graham,  "  boiling  water  in  bucketfuls," 
says  another  and  not  more  damaging,  though  less  ostensibly 
friendly  account,  "  was  dashed  out  on  the  emergency  men, 
"  one  of  whom  was  terribly  scalded  about  the  head  and 
"  neck,  and  one  of  his  eyes,  it  is  said,  was  seriously  injured." 
Returning  to  the  former  holding,  we  find  that,  when,  un- 
deterred by  the  fate  of  the  young  man,  some  of  the  more 
experienced  hands  clambered  on  to  the  roof,  and  were 
descending  through  the  aperture,  boiling  water  was  thrown  in 
their  faces,  and  they  were  pushed  back,  amid  the  intense 
excitement  of  the  people,  by  wooden  forks  which  were  handled 
by  the  gallant  defenders  within.  The  "assaults  on  the  priests," 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
the  very  proper  removal,  with  no  unnecessary  force,  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dillon"  from  a  spot  within  the  cordon  of  police 
through  which  he  had  penetrated  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
a  farmhouse  and  obstructing  the  emergency  men  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  The  rev.  gentleman,  however,  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  shake  hands  shortly  afterwards  with 
a  woman  who  had  been  arrested  for  having  thrown  boiling 
water  at  the  sheriffs,  and  saying  to  her,  "  You  did  not  give 
"  them  half  enough ;  that  is  all  I  have  to  find  fault  with  you 
"  for."  If  the  Crimes  Bill  cannot  be  employed  for  the  due 
restraint  of  pastors  of  this  description,  it  will  have  been 
scarcely  worth  while  to  pass  it  at  all.  Meanwhile  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Government  should  keep  an  eye  on  the 
accounts  of  the  forthcoming  evictions  on  the  Kingston  estate. 
The  barricades  on  the  estate  are,  it  is  proudly  said,  of  a  most 
elaborate  kind  ;  and  the  significant  statement  is  added  that 
many  English  tourists  are  in  the  district,  and  Pressmen  re- 
presenting Radical  papers  in  England  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  local  gentlemen  that  the  commencement  of  the 
eviction  shall  be  immediately  communicated  to  them.  The 
accounts  furnished  by  these  "  Pressmen  "  will  require  very 
careful  watching,  or  perhaps  the  Pressmen  themselves,  who, 
if  they  venture  on  the  impudent  interference  with  the 
officers  of  the  law  in  which  one  of  their  brotherhood  in- 
dulged at  Glenbeigh,  should  be  promptly  conducted  with 
their  pencils  and  note-books  off  the  ground. 


OVER-LEGISLATION. 

TVTO  one  can  feel  much  sympathy  with  Mr.  Colin  Wigram 
-LA  Young,  a  lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  abduction  by  a  jury,  and  sentenced 
to  eight  months'  imprisonment  by  Mr.  Justice  Cave.  But 
it  is  not  highly  virtuous,  nor  yet  highly  honourable,  people 
whose  conduct  tests  the  soundness  of  the  criminal  law.  Not 
even  in  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885,  under 
which  the  erring  lieutenant  was  convicted,  has  Parliament 
formally  assumed  the  task  of  punishing  sexual  immorality 
as  such.  It  is,  however,  provided  by  that  statute,  which  was 
passed  in  far  too  great  a  hurry,  that  any  man  who  takes  a 
girl  under  the  age  of  eighteen  from  the  control  of  her 
parent  or  guardian  for  immoral  purposes  shall  be  liable  to 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years.  An  exception  is  made  in  favour 
of  a  man  who  had  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the 
gil  l  was  eighteen  or  more,  though  she  was  really  less.  If 
wo  may  trust  the  observation  of  a  reporter,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Aspey,  who  was  abducted  or  abduccd  by  Young,  looks  a 
good  deal  older  than  she  is.  But  her  mother  proved  that 
she  was  born  in  1870,  and  it  is  plain,  from  an  observa- 
tion which  ho  made,  that  the  defendant  knew  the  truth. 
We  invite  any  sensible  man  of  the  world  to  examine  the 
case  of  Colin  Young  as  presented  by  tho  witnesses  for 
the  Crown,  and  then  to  say  on  what  intelligible  principle 
his  act  can  be  made  a  crime.  Miss  Aspey's  stepfather, 
.Mr.  Wy att,  is  the  proprietor  of  the  "Royal  Mail  Hotel" 
at  Dover,  which  the  defendant  was  in  tho  habit  of  fre- 
quenting. The  defendant,  who  was  quartermaster  in  the 
East  Surrey  Regiment,  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  seems 
to  have  associated  with  the  Wyatts  on  terms  of  social 
equality.  Miss  Aspey  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  a 
married  man,  and  at  first  remonstrated  with  him  on  that 
account  for  making  love  to  her.  But  Young  told  her  that 
he  did  not  care  for  his  wife,  and  Miss  Aspey,  with  a 
courageous  generosity  which  in  tho  circumstances  does  her 
infinite  credit,  admitted  in  the  witness-box  that  she  had 
been  in  love  with  him.  Finally,  he  gave  her  twenty 
pounds,  and  persuaded  her  to  elope.    They  passed  some 


days  together  at  Liverpool  as  man  and  wife,  after  which 
domestic  supervision  met  them  in  the  shape  of  an  uncle, 
just  as  they  were  on  the  landing-stage,  about  to  embark  for 
New  York.  From  first  to  last  Miss  Aspey  was  a  perfectly 
free  agent,  and  even  when  Young  said  that  she  would  have 
to  work  as  a  barmaid  in  America,  she  replied  that  she 
would  make  the  best  of  it.  She  had  repeatedly  visited 
Young's  quarters ;  nor  did  she  refuse  to  accept  from  him  a 
pair  of  earrings. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  connived 
at  the  girl's  departure,  or  even  knew  of  it.  They  repudiated 
the  suggestion  upon  oath,  and  the  jury  believed  them.  Miss 
Aspey  will  be  entitled  to  some  money  when  she  comes  of 
age ;  and  the  defendant,  who  appears  to  have  been  heavily 
in  debt,  showed  considerable  interest  in  her  pecuniary  pro- 
spects. He  told  her  lies  about  his  own  financial  position, 
and  behaved  generally  like  the  scoundrel  he  undoubtedly  is. 
Moreover,  he  broke  the  law  with  his  eyes  open ;  for  he  told 
Miss  Aspey  on  their  way  to  Liverpool  that,  if  he  were 
caught,  he  should  get  two  years'  imprisonment.  Young  is 
clearly  a  man  unfit  to  wear  Her  Majesty's  uniform,  or  to 
move  in  decent  society.  It  would  be  cruel  to  say  an  un- 
necessary word  against  Miss  Aspey,  who  has  been  more 
than  sufficiently  punished  for  her  worse  than  foolish  con- 
duct. But  here,  for  the  first  time,  Parliament  has  enacted 
that,  when  two  persons,  both  of  whom  have  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  mutually  misbehave  themselves,  one  shall  be 
punished,  and  the  other  not.  So  far  as  the  law  goes,  the 
defendant  might  have  been  younger  than  Miss  Aspey,  and 
the  consequences  would  have  been  the  same.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  constitute  the  offence  that  the  girl  should  be 
seduced,  but  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  be  un- 
married. Some  adulterers  are  much  greater  villains  than 
Young.  But  the  most  they  have  to  fear  is  exposure  in  the 
Divorce  Court,  with  costs,  and  possibly  damages.  No  one 
can  take  them  into  a  criminal  court  and  have  them  sent  to 
gaol.  We  are  quite  aware  that  for  many  years  before  1885, 
under  what  was  called  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Act,  the 
abduction  of  a  girl  under  sixteen  was  a  misdemeanour, 
even  though  the  man  supposed  her  to  be  older.  But  a  girl 
under  sixteen  is  virtually  a  child,  and  ought  to  be  protected 
even  against  herself.  Legislators  should  remember  that  all 
girls  are  not  like  those  with  whom  they  are  probably  best 
acquainted,  strictly  brought  up  and  carefully  kept  out  of 
harm's  way.  There  was  evidently  no  undue  austerity  in 
the  control  which  Mrs.  Wyatt  exercised  over  her  daughter. 
Some  outrages  upon  innocence  and  honour  may  well 
be  visited  with  the  severest  social  penalties,  but  scarcely 
come  within  the  range  of  a  rational  jurisprudence.  There 
were  many  aggravations  of  Young's  case  which  deprive 
him  of  all  claim  to  indulgence.  But  if  he  had  been  a  reck- 
less boy,  without  a  wife,  and  head  over  ears  in  love,  he 
would  have  committed  precisely  the  same  legal  offence  as 
Young.  Parliament  ought  to  be  very  careful  that  it  is  not 
carried  away  by  respectable  but  ill-regulated  sentiment  in 
these  matters. 


IN  THE  SULKS. 

~|"T  might  have  been  thought  impossible  for  the  Gladstonian 
JL  Opposition  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  their  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  Crimes  Bill.  The  difficulty  of  so  doing 
appeared  to  be  one  which  could  only  be  worthily  illustrated 
by  a  familiar  proverb  having  reference  to  the  removal  of  a 
purely  hypothetical  portion  of  the  Highland  costume. 
Most  certainly  it  could  not  have  been  anticipated  that  any 
shreds  of  dignity  which  might  still  attach  to  the  dealings 
of  Separatist  Liberalism  with  this  question  would  be  stripped 
from  it  in  so  generally  decorous  a  Chamber  as  the  House  of 
Lords.  So,  however,  it  has  proved.  There  was  nothing 
particularly  to  complain  of  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Granville, 
as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Crimes  Bill.  He  repeated  the  ordinary  commonplaces  of 
objection  which  had  been  answered  a  score  of  times  in 
the  Lower  House.  He  laboriously  detached  the  nailed 
sophisms  from  the  Parliamentary  counter,  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  furbish  them  on  his  sleeve,  timidly  suggested 
that  their  cracked  and  jarring  response  to  percussion  was 
the  genuine  ring  of  good  metal,  and  finally  put  them  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  all  done,  however,  in  a  very  moderate  and 
urbane  fashion,  and  there  was  obviously  nothing  else  to  be 
done  by  any  opponent  of  the  Bill,  unless  the  second  reading 
was  to  be  let  pass  without  any  Opposition  speech  at  all. 
Nor  is  there  even  any  serious  exception  to  be  taken  to  Lord 
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Gkanville's  closing  announcement  that  it  was  not  intended 
by  tho  Gladstonian  peers  "  to  offer  an  opposition  which 
"  could  only  be  impotent  to  the  measure  at  any  of  its 
"  stages."  Whether  or  not  it  is  expedient  to  "  record  a 
"  protest "  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  by  dividing  against  a 
Ministerial  measure,  is  a  question  rather  of  tactics  than  of 
principle,  and  one  which  admits  of  no  uniform  answer, 
livery  Opposition  must  decide  it  for  themselves,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  tho  particular  case. 

But  to  refrain  from  opposition  is  one  thing,  to  decline 
discussion  another ;  and  the  strange  manoeuvre  executed  a 
little  later  on  by  tho  Opposition  peers,  with  apparently  but 
few  exceptions  (and  by  the  front  Bench,  with  only  one 
exception),  hardly  appears  to  come  within  the  programme 
which  Lord  Granville  had  commenced.  After  the  sen- 
sible speech  of  Lord  Carnarvon  in  support  of  the  Bill, 
after  Lord  Denbigh's  loyal  endeavour  to  vindicate  his 
fellow-Catholics  from  imputation  of  complicity  with  Irish 
lawlessness,  and,  above  all,  after  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
delightfully  caustic  criticisms  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants,  it  might  certainly  have 
been  expected  that  a  second  Liberal  peer  would  have 
taken  part  in  the  debate.  Lord  Kimberley  had  recorded 
his  presence  by  an  incautious  interruption  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  ;  but  he  declined  to  follow  him ;  and,  after  Lord 
Denbigh  had  sat  down,  a  large  number  of  peers,  including 
all  the  Opposition  leaders,  left  the  House,  leaving  the 
benches  to  the  left  of  the  woolsack  tenanted  by  only  six 
occupants.  Against  this  by  no  means  seemly  proceeding 
Lord  Selborne  very  justly  protested,  declaring  that  he  had 
not  expected  that  the  whole  and  sole  burden  of  opposing  the 
Bill  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  then  solitary  tenant  of 
the  front  bench,  Lord  Oxenbridge.  This  protest  was  taken 
up  by  another  Liberal  Unionist  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Camperdown,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  put  the 
stern  question,  "  Will  any  noble  lord  say  that  the 
"  noble  lords  had  gone  away  with  the  intention  of  re- 
"  turning  an  hour  hence  1"  "  Yes,"  replied  Lord  Oxenbridge 
boldly,  "  I  say  so."  Would  his  noble  friend  then,  asked 
Lord  Camperdown,  "  keep  the  debate  going1?"  To  which 
the  lonely  peer  replied  somewhat  mysteriously,  "  I  have  done 
"  my  best  to  keep  it  going."  Lord  Oxenbridge's  touching 
confidence  in  the  reappearance  of  his  colleagues — "  They  will 
"  return,  I  know  they  will  j  they  will  not  leave  me  here, 
"  &c. " — does  not  seem  to  have  been  justified  by  the  event, 
and  after  Lord  Camperdown's  speech  the  debate  collapsed. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  this  strategic  movement  of 
the  Liberal  peers  was  executed  "  under  orders."  But  if  so, 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  childish  and  undig- 
nified than  the  mood  of  mind  which  could  have  suggested 


THE  POLICE  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

"\\TE  trust  that  the  late  unfortunate  incident  of  the  Cass  case 
*  »  may  verify  the  old  adage  of  "  Out  of  evil  comes  good/'  and 
that  it  may  stir  up  the  authorities  to  thoroughly  examine  and 
look  into  this  and  similar  cases,  so  that  they  may  be  able  in  the 
future  to  put  a  stop  to  what  is  a  growing  evil.  Mr.  Caine,  in  his 
speech  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  hit  the  mark  and 
boldly  denounced  and  exposed  a  scandal  that  is  well  known  to 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire,  as  he  has,  into  the  question,  or  who  go  about 
at  night  with  their  eyes  open.  He  has  earned  the  thanks  of  all 
classes  in  having  in  the  most  public  manner  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Parliament  authenticated  facts  as  regards  the  behaviour  of 
some  portions  of  our  police  force,  behaviour  which,  though 
well  known  to  many,  has  been  nobody's  business  hitherto,  and 
which  the  slackness  of  the  authorities  has  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unchecked.  What  Mr.  Caine  tells  us  about  Clapham 
Common  is  unfortunately  not  confined  to  the  suburbs,  but  is 
a  very  active  evil  in  the  centre  of  the  very  best  parts  of  our 
town,  and  the  continuous  blackmailing  of  unfortunates  by  the 
police  has  been  a  notorious  fact  in  such  thoroughfares  as  Picca- 
dilly, Pall  Mall,  Waterloo  Place,  Eegent  Street,  &c,  for  some 
years  past.  All  these  localities  named  are  under  the  supervision 
of  one  division  of  police— namely,  the  C  division — which  for  a  long 
time  has  held  a  most  unenviable  reputation.  We  have  had  oppoi° 
tunities  of  verifying  the  general  opinion  as  regards  this  particular 
division  of  police,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  corroborating 
Mr.  Caine's  statements,  only  with  reference  to  the  West  End 
instead  of  the  suburbs.  It  is  the  most  common  thing;  to  see 
great  numbers  of  prostitutes  plying  their  trade  quite  openly  with- 
out any  molestation  by  the  police  in  the  afore-mentioned  dis- 
tricts, while  occasionally  some  unfortunate  is  pounced  upon, 
rudely  handled,  and  "  run  in."  On  inquiry  why  certain  women 
should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  their  calling  without  interference, 
while  others  are  at  once  made  the  scapegoats,  the  invariable 


answer  is  thai;  they  am  new  hands  in  tho  locality,  and  have 
not  taken  tho  precaution  of  presenting  the  customary  douceur 
to  the  policeman  on  (ho  beat.  It  i.-i  matter  of  common  report  that 
(his  is  the  continual  practice,  and  that  a  small  hush-penny  in  tho 
shapo  of  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling  gives  immunity  to  tho  donors, 
who,  like  tho  police,  have  regular  beats.  The  C  division  has  in  it;' 
district,  no  doubt,  most  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the  West  End 
that  are  the  habitual  haunts  of  these  unfortunates;  but  whether 
these  localities  havo  become  tho  haunts  of  such  as  these  through 
the  tacit  tolerance  of  tho  constables  of  that  division,  or  whether 
the  temptation  of  these  places  has  been  too  great  for  and  has  cor- 
rupted the  division,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  decide;  but,  as  we 
stated  before,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  C  division  holds 
but  a  doubtful  reputation.  Not  only  does  the  public  look  upon  them 
with  more  than  suspicion,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  in  bad 
odour  with  the  other  three  important  West-End  divisions  of 
police — namely,  the  A,  B,  and  D,  and  men  who  are  lent  for  duty 
from  the  above  divisions  to  tiie  C  dislike  it,  as,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  they  are  of  a  superior  class,  and  have  considerably 
more  self-respect. 

As  in  regiments,  so  in  the  various  divisions  of  police,  once 
get  a  bad  name  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  more 
respectable  recruits  to  join,  and  the  general  belief  is  that  the 
C  Division  has  earned  an  evil  reputation  and  therefore  finds  a  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  most  respectable  class  of  recruits  to  join. 
Even  instances  have  come  to  our  notice  of  men  in  a  good 
position  in  society  being  blackmailed  when  returning  home  late, 
and,  under  the  threat  of  being  run  in  as  drunk  and  disorderly, 
giving  the  necessary  tip  rather  than  have  to  go  to  the  police- 
station,  and  perhaps  get  their  names  brought  prominently  before 
the  public.  Though  it  is  a  weak,  wrong,  and  foolish  thing  to  do, 
we  cau  perfectly  understand  a  young  man  with  plenty  of  money 
preferring  to  disgorge  a  shilling  to  undergoing  any  further 
annoyance  or  bother,  and  the  police,  especially  of  the  C  Division, 
who  have  the  best  opportunities,  owing  to  the  position  of  their 
district,  of  coming  across  young  gentlemen  returning  late  from 
their  clubs,  halls,  &c,  take  advantage  of  their  facile  indifference 
to  parting  with  a  small  sum.  Moreover,  there  are  very  few  men 
who  have  been  thus  blackmailed  who  would  think  it  worth  the 
trouble  to  lodge  and  carry  to  the  end  a  complaint  for  the  sake  of 
a  shilling,  and  those  who  would  resent  it  would  most  likely  do  so 
by  a  personal  attack  on  the  policeman,  which  would  of  course 
put  them  in  the  wrong  at  once.  We  hope  the  case  at  present 
before  the  public  may  open  the  eyes  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  West  End,  particularly  in  the 
C  Division,  and  that  he  may  at  once  arrest  the  evil.  He  has 
been  but  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
and  may  not  yet  have  had  time  thoroughly  to  look  into 
the  working,  morale,  and  state  of  each  individual  division 
under  his  control ;  but  this  is  a  great  opportunity  for  him  to 
thoroughly  sift  the  matter,  and  put  an  end  to  an  intolerable  state 
of  affairs.  Should  he  not  find  himself  capable  of  grappling  with 
the  difficulty  when  it  has  been  prominently  and  authoritatively 
brought  before  him  by  a  member  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  many  of  the  public  journals,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  he 
discovers  that  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  as  a  public 
servant,  in  his  most  responsible  and  arduous  duties. 

We  do  not  believe  in  hysterical  outbursts,  and  it  would  be  very 
far  from  our  thoughts  to  include  in  one  sweeping  condemnation 
the  whole  of  our  Metropolitan  police.  As  a  whole,  o»r  police 
force  should  be  a  subject  of  pride  to  us,  as  it  generally  does  its 
duties,  which  are  neither  light  nor  pleasant,  with  tact,  good 
temper,  consideration,  and  honesty;  nor  does  it  alwaj-s  receive  the 
proper  support  it  should  even  from  those  classes  that  are  not 
antagonistic  to  it,  and  look  to  it  for  protection.  But,  however 
good  a  force  may  be,  time,  opportunity,  and,  above  all,  temptation, 
are  sure  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  degeneracy,  and  a  good 
Chief  Commissioner  should  at  once  detect  the  falling  off,  and  if  it 
be  brought  before  his  notice  he  should  not  disregard  the  warning. 
It  seems  to  us  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  each  division  of 
police  should  be  permanently  located  in  the  same  district,  as 
nothing  tends  more  to  (he  system  of  blackmailing.  Individuals  in 
the  force  get  acquainted  with  the  unfortuuates  who  frequent  a  dis- 
trict, and  in  many  instances,  like  other  people,  they  feel  sympathy 
for  them,  and  would  much  sooner  exact  a  small  fee  than  bring 
them  before  the  magistrate.  For  no  part  of  a  policeman's  duty,  if 
his  heart  is  not  as  hard  as  a  nether  millstone,  cau  be  so  disagree- 
able to  him  as  the  "  running  in  "  of  that  most  miserable  and  un- 
fortunate class  whose  lives,  as  a  rule,  are  a  purgatory  to  them- 
selves. Why,  then,  should  not  some  system  be  introduced  for 
change  of  quarters  among  the  divisions  of  police,  so  that  the  con- 
stables may  to  some  extent  be  put  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  ? 
There  are,  no  doubt,  difficulties  which  present  themselves,  one 
being  that  the  detective  force  of  each  division  must  have  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  criminal  classes  in  that  district,  which 
knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  residence  and  careful 
watching ;  and  the  other  is  that  constant  change  of  lodgings  and 
home  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  the  married  men.  As  regards 
the  former,  it  might  bo  met  by  the  detectives  being  converted  into 
a  general  force,  certain  members  being  permanently  stationed  in 
each  district,  and  not  being  attached  to  the  various  divisions. 
As  to  the  latter,  no  doubt  some  means  might  be  found  for  getting 
over  that  difficulty.  One  step,  we  are  happy  to  see,  has  been 
taken  in  the  right  direction — and  that  is,  that  an  order  has  been 
issued  that  the  constables  are  to  keep  the  unfortunates  moving, 
but  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  up  and  brought  before  the 
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magistrates  on  the  charge  of  solicitation,  unless  the  person  soli-  j 
cited  can  be  produced  aud  is  willing  to  press  the  charge,  so  that 
no  woman  can  be  convicted  or  put  in  a  Bhamoful  position  on  j 
the  unsupported  evidence  of  a  policeman.    We  trust  that  this 
may  be  followed  up  in  a  proper  manner  by  a  complete  investiga- 
tion into  the  system  of  blackmailing. 


THE  IMAGE  AND  THE  WREATH. 

IN  the  latest  utterance,  noticed  elsewhere,  of  the  civilized  world 
on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  the  civilized  world  takes  the 
modest  liberty  of  making  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  usually  supposed 
to  have  died  in  1 784,  give  advice  in  1  Soo.  Fortified  by  this  great  ex- 
ample of  the  civilized  world,  we  too  will  ask  leave  to  annihilate  a  few 
^ears  in  a  rather  less  audacious  aud  Gladstonian  manner,  aud  go 
back  to  the  days  of  poor  $1  r.  Tracy  Turnerelli  and  the  famous  wreath. 
When  that  wreath  was  the  topic  of  the  day,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
conduct,  actual  aud  probable,  was  being  canvassed,  somebody  (so 
■wicked  rumour  said)  remarked  (he  must  have  been  a  foolish 
somebody),  in  the  presence  of  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  oldest  and 
most  respected  colleagues  (more  by  token  he  has  not  left  him  yet, 
which  does  not  affect  his  age,  though  it  may  his  respect), 
"What  would  Gladstone  have  done,  do  you  think  ?  And  they 
say  (perhaps  falsely)  that  the  even  then  somewhat  aged  states- 
man replied  with  geniality,  but  decision,  "  What  ?  Gladstone  ? 
Taken  it,  of  course."     The  eveuts  of  last  Saturday  did  no 

discredit  to  Lord   's  reported  (for  we  did  not  hear  him 

say  it)  knowledge  of  his  eminent  friend.  Probably  there  was 
not  another  man  of  anything  like  the  rank  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
who  would  have  taken  the  celebrated  image  which  was  pre- 
sented by  ten  thousand  and  odd  people  of  America,  and  had 
Double  First  written  on  it,  together  with  Gaelic  designs,  "  in 
which  the  letter  G  was  conspicuous,"  apparently  to  make  sure 
that  nobody  should  forget  they  were  Gaelic.  A  great  clamour 
has  arisen  over  the  precise  means  by  which  the  not  very  vast  sum 
required  for  this  casket  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reputation  (the  name, 
we  believe,  is  of  dubious  meaning  in  America,  and  lends  itself  to 
the  unkindly  epigrammatist)  was  obtained,  and  about  the  status 
of  its  presenters.  They  include  one  American  politician,  which 
term  surprises  by  itself;  one  newspaper  editor,  who,  if  he  had 
subscribed  the  whole,  would  have  made  a  cheap  and,  according  to 
the  views  of  his  own  country,  a  dirt-cheap  advertisement  of  his 
publication ;  and  nobody  else  that  the  civilized  world  ever  heard 
of ;  while  ten  thousand  persons,  who  seem  to  have  backed  their 
opinion  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  each, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  very  exhaustively  representative  of  the 
universal  Yankee  nation.  Poor  Mr.  Tracy  Turnerelli,  with  his 
pennies  and  his  wreath,  was  a  much  more  deserving  person  than 
this  rabble  rout  of  gutter  journalists  and  politicians.  Yet  we  all 
know  his  reception  from  the  minion  of  a  brutal  aristocracy.  The 
minion  of  a  humane  democracy  has  more  humanity.  lie  is  not 
averse  to  portable  property  ;  non  olent  imagines,  and  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Turnerelli,  who,  we  believe,  much  to  his  credit,  has  remained 
a  steady  Tory,  despite  his  snub,  must  sadly  mark  the  difference. 
But  let  him  take  comfort  and  remember  the  words  of  the  poet : — ■ 

Is  it  worth  a  tear,  is  it  worth  an  hour, 
To  think  of  things  that  are  well  outworn, 

Of  fruitless  leaf  and  fugitive  flower, 
The  laurel  foregone  and  the  wreath  forborne  ? 

Hay,  we  fire  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  worth  Mr.  Turnerelli's 
while  to  think  of  these  things,  and  to  say  in  yet  another  quotation 
that  he  would  rather  have  had  the  Disraelian  rejection  than  the 
Gladstonian  acceptance. 

For  even  among  Gladstouians  there  seem  to  be  hardly  two 
opinions  about  this  last  performance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's.  A  states- 
man, great  undoubtedly  in  virtue  of  the  positions  he  has  held, 
if  in  no  other  way,  is  presented  by  people  of  another  country,  un- 
distinguished in  themselves  and  pretty  certainly  aiming  at  a  mero 
trade  purpose,  with  a  foolish  Groves-of-Blarney  kind  of  trophy.  He 
accepts  it,  which,  considering  all  things,  is  bad  enough,  though  it 
may  be  defended  rather  badly  by  the  plea  that  refusal  would 
l\a\e  been  awkward  and  ungracious.  But  he  not  only  accepts  it, 
but  makes  an  opportunity  for  a  speech  (and  such  a  speech!)  out 
of  it.  lie  was  "  quite  surprised,"  of  course,  as  recipients  of 
testimonials  always  are.  He  felt  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness,  aud  indeed  the  scale  and  conditions  of  the  gift  do  not 
exactly  entitle  the  recipient  to  feel  any  extraordinary  pride.  He 
took  this  trumpery  advertisement,  which  the  Leviathans  of  news- 
paper-advertising would  disdain,  as  "a  symbol  and  an  indication 
of  the  profound  and  irrepressible  interest  of  America  [the  pro- 
found and  irrepressible  interest  of  some  one  in  every  live  thousand 
of  the  population]  in  the  Irish  cause."  And  then  he  buttered 
America  and  talked  about  Englishmen  being  recipients  of  American 
alms  (he  certainly  is  so  himself),  and  described  the  dynamite  funds 
as  "  ministrations  to  the  wants  of  Ireland  for  asserting  her  rights 
in  a  constitutional  manner,"  and  declared  that  the  conduct  of  L'ng- 
Vu.d  during  times  in  part  of  which  he  has  been  twice  Prime 
Minister,  aud  in  which  he  could  have  certainly  declared  and  pro- 
bably given  effect  to  his  opinions,  was  "  almost,  though  not  quite, 
uniformly  disgraceful,"  and  ran  down  judges,  and  talked  about  the 
"  lamp  of  liberty,"  aud  said  all  the  other  things  which  it  is  not 
»eces=ary  to  go  over  in  detail,  because  everybody  has  read  them, 


and  because,  as  has  been  said,  even  anions  some  Gladstonians,tbey 
1  seem  to  have  excited  lukewarm  approval,  if  not  positive  shame, 
j  Yes  ;  the  fate  of  Mr.  Tracy  Turnerelli  was  luckier  than  the  fate  of 
the  Honourable  J.  Pulitzer. 

But  it  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  which  is  the  most  re- 
markable thing  in  this  matter.  If  he  had  any  sense  of  decency  or 
fitness  when  a  political  opportunity  or  a  chance  of  personal  adver- 
tisement occurred,  if  any  flattery  were  too  gross  for  him,  if  any 
flatterer  were  too  base  or  too  impertinent  to  become  in  his  eyes  a 
person  of  importance  simply  because  he  natters,  then  he  would 
not  be  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  to  read  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
stood  by  and  assented  by  silence  while  Mr.  Gladstone  (for  con- 
sideration received,  in  the  shape  of  grotesquely-inscribed  silver) 
gave  a  puff  to  a  New  York  newspaper,  and  by  turns  burlesqued 
and  libelled  the  history  of  his  country — that  is  indeed  surprising. 
There  was  Lord  Spencer,  who  has  twice  in  his  time,  without  a 
word  of  protest,  governed  Ireland  by  those  methods  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  the  opprobrium  of  the  civilized 
world.  There  was  Lord  Herschell,  who  in  a  way  represents  the 
law  traduced  and  slandered  by  the  reckless  demagogy  of  his  chief, 
and  who  has  more  than  once  posed  as  only  half  a  Gladstonian. 
There  was  Sir  Charles  Forster,  who  has  special  acquaintance  with 
and  charge  of  some  of  those  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  friends  have  deliberately  set  them- 
selves to  evade,  confuse,  and  disgrace.  There  was  Professor  Bryce, 
whose  unblemished  honesty  and  sound  learning  appear  destined 
chiefly  to  be  a  new  proof  that  those  qualities  may  be  found  rub- 
bing shoulders  with  reckless  dishonesty  and  brazen  ignorance. 
Even  supposing  these  singular  persons  to  be  convinced  Home 
Rulers,  one  might  have  also  supposed  that  they  would  say,  "  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  more  dignified  not  to  take  American  doles, 
and  such  American  doles  ?  or,  if  you  must  take  them,  don't  you 
think  you  might  avoid  discovering  the  nakedness  of  our  mother 
England  to  these  Yankees  ?  "  But  there  was  no  voice,  neither 
any  that  expostulated.  We,  who  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  his- 
tory is  falsehood  and  his  logic  sophistry,  may  be  more  or  less 
indifferent  to  the  spectacle  which  he  presented,  and  may  think 
the  idol  and  the  worshippers,  the  false  prophet  and  his  false 
oracles,  well  enough  suited  to  each  other.  But  these  others, 
these  honest  and  respectable  Home  Rulers,  how  could  they  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  confounding  of  Home  Rule  with  Hop 
Bitters  as  a  subject  of  puffery,  and  the  parading  of  England  in  a 
dirty  white  sheet  before  a  parcel  of  Transatlantic  trippers  ? 

However,  they  stood  by  and  said  no  word  while  Mr.  Gladstone 
— Mr.  Gladstone,  as  some  violent  people  say,  in  the  very  act  of 
taking  a  piece  of  silver  for  betraying  his  country — sneered  at  the 
"pecuniary  privileges"  of  judges.  They  stood  by  while  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  Prime  Minister  of  England  from  1880  to 
1885,  deliberately  asserted  that  "  he  knew  nothing  of  the  channels 
and  particulars  "  by  which  America  furnished  funds  to  Mr.  Parnell. 
They  were  dumb  and  opened  not  their  mouths  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  it  was  "  our  "  (that  is,  their)  business  to  prevent  the 
potato  disease,  and  at  least  openly  insinuated  that  "  we  "  (that  is, 
they)  did  nothing  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  famine  which  the  potato 
disease  caused.  They  heard  the  first  absurdity  and  the  last  false- 
hood with  an  equal  equanimity.  Lord  Spencer,  a  great  landlord, 
Lord  Herschell,  not  a  small  lawyer,  assented  by  their  presence 
and  their  silence  to  the  proposition  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
"received  American  alms"  when  they  received  the  rents  which 
their  tenants  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  keep  in  their  pockets  and 
go  to  America  with  if  they  pleased,  which  were  the  acquittal  of 
a  strictly  legal  debt,  and  for  the  privilege  of  paying  which,  up  to 
a  very  few  years  ago,  the  very  people  who  are  represented  as 
victims  of  tyranny  were  frantically  competing  and  paying  sums 
of  money  to  each  other.  They  may  have  liberated  their  con- 
science by  smiling  at  the  absurd  calculations  by  which  their 
leader  finished  his  speech ;  they  could  have  had  no  such  excuse 
as  to  the  libels  and  the  paradoxes  with  which  he  began  and 
continued  it. 

Therefore  we  see  that  Mr.  Tracy  Turnerelli  may  acknowledge 
thankfully  that  the  uses  of  adversity  are  sometimes  sweet.  He 
now  sees  what  kind  of  a  statesman  it  is  that  "  takes  gifts,"  what 
kind  of  utterances  attend  the  taking,  what  kind  of  a  figure  the 
men  cut  who  see  fair  when  the  gifts  are  taken.  We  do  not 
know  whether  ho  is  wont  to  solace  himself  with  the  classics  ; 
but,  if  he  is,  he  shall  ba  provided  with  a  very  suitable  reflec- 
tion:— 

(cat  tclvt   sKiivav  jxaWov  oiKTeipco  noXv. 

And,  if  he  be  in  doubt  what  that  means,  Mr.  Browning,  with  a 
single  word  altered,  shall  translate  it  for  him  : — "  My  snubbing 
was  better,  by  their  leave." 


RACING. 

THE  brilliant  form  shown  by  Exmoor  at  Epsom,  Manchester, 
and  Ascot  was  amply  confirmed  by  his  easy  victory  for 
the  Northumberland  Plate.  When  Mr.  Blake  bought  him  for 
1,200  guineas  in  the  winter  he  made  a  good  investment,  for  he 
has  won  three  races  out  of  four  this  season,  and  in  his  single 
defeat  (for  the  Ascot  Stakes)  he  was  only  beaten  by  half  a  length. 
He  has  improved  much  since  he  ran  a  bad  third  for  the  St. 
Leger  and  was  unplaced  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  he  has 
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tho  unusual  advantage  of  being-  able  to  win  races  over  any  dis- 
tance, from  six  furlongs  to  two  miles.  Like  many  other  successful 
racehorses,  he  is  inbred  to  Touchstone,  both  his  sire  and  his  dam 
having  been  diroct  descendants  in  the  male  line  of  that  famous 
stallion,  and  more  than  this,  his  dam  was  herself  inbred  to 
Touchstone. 

The  race  for  the  North  Derby  of  2,000/.,  at  Newcastle,  had 
a  bearing1  upon  the  approaching  St.  Leger,  as  it  was  won  by 
Mr.  1).  Band's  Salisbury,  who  was  immediately  backed  for  the 
St.  Leger  at  12  to  I.  His  two-year-old  form  had  been  of  such 
promise  that  when  ho  came  out,  for  the  first  time  this  season,  to 
run  for  the  Grand  Prize  at  Epsom,  he  was  made  first  favourite, 
although  he  was  to  give  a  stone  to  Eiridspord.  lie  only  ran 
third ;  but,  at  the  weights,  he  was  not  disgraced.  For  the  North 
Derby  he  was  an  equal  favourite  with  Eglamore,  who  had  run 
within  a  length  of  Enterprise  aud  half  a  length  of  Phil  for  the 
Two  Thousand.  lie  now  beat  Eglamore  by  a  length  and  a  head, 
which,  at  any  rate  on  paper,  appeared  to  put  him  on  a  par  with 
Enterprise.  Tho  doubts  which  were  expressed  as  to  his  staying 
powers  at  first  sight  seemed  a  little  unreasonable,  considering  that 
the  course  for  the  Grand  Prize,  for  which  he  failed,  was  only  over 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  whereas  that  for  the  North  Derby,  in  which 
he  succeeded,  was  over  a  mile  and  a  half.  His  detractors,  how- 
ever, may  have  other  reasons  for  their  doubts.  Like  Exinoor, 
Salisbury  has  a  treble  strain  of  Touchstone  blood,  but  in  addition 
to  this  he  is  a  great-grandson  of  Birdcatcher's,  so  that  he  has  the 
most  successful  of  all  combinations  of  blood  in  his  veins.  His 
chance  for  the  St.  Leger,  however,  is  another  question,  aud  this 
week  he  has  gone  down  in  the  betting. 

The  Stockbridge  Cup  produced  an  interesting  race  between 
St.  Mirin,  4  yrs.,  Kingwood,  5  yrs.,  Annamite,  3  yrs.,  and  Gay 
Hermit,.  4  yrs.,  over  the  T.Y.O.  course,  and  they  started  in  the 
above  order  of  favouritism.  St.  Mirin  was  the  first  beaten,  and 
Sir  George  Chetwynd's  Kingwood,  who  had  the  best  of  the 
•weights,  won  easily  by  a  length  and  a  half  from  Annamite. 
Kingwood  is  a  fine,  weight-carrying  chestnut  by  Lowlander,  and 
his  easy  victory  over  such  opponents  as  Gay  Hermit  and  St. 
Mirin,  even  at  an  advantage  of  9  lbs.,  makes  him  a  smart  horse. 
At  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting  he  still  further  proved  his  speed 
by  beating  The  Shrew  easily  by  a  length,  at  weight  for  age. 

To  see  Ormonde  is  considered  such  a  privilege  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  sent  him  to  run  for,  and  win,  the  Imperial 
Oold  Cup  of  600I.  at  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting,  he  was  under- 
stood to  be  conferring  a  favour  upon  the  race-going  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ormonde's  countless  admirers  are  so  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  their  favourite,  and  so  afraid  of  his  getting  beaten, 
that  if  the  latter  untoward  event  were  to  take  place,  one  would 
almost  doubt  whether  the  Duke  would  be  safe  without  a  police 
escort  until  the  excitement  cooled  down.  With  only  7  lbs. 
the  worst  of  the  weights,  Ormonde  had  to  be  spurred  and  roused 
to  get  away  from  Whitefriar  for  the  Imperial  Cup.  He  won  very 
easily;  but  last  season,  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  spurs  or  riding  to  keep  Ormonde  far  out  of  re.tch 
of  Whitefriar.  Even  people  who  had  not  a  farthing  on  the  race 
became  quite  nervous  when  they  saw  Cannon  at  work  upon  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

As  a  specimen  of  cross  purposes  between  backers  and  owners  it 
may  be  worth  noticing  an  extreme  case  that  occurred  last  week. 
On  Thursday  night  a  backer  took  the  large  bet  of  7,000/.  to 
1,000/.  against  Martley  for  the  Liverpool  Cup,  and  the  next  day 
the  horse  was  scratched  for  that  race.  Those  who  choose  to 
moralize  on  this  affair  can  do  so.  The  Liverpool  Cup  was  won 
by  Castor,  a  grandly  bred  four-year-old,  who  has  a  happy  knack 
of  winning  races.  Altogether  he  has  won  about  sixteen  races 
out  of  twenty-four,  and  although  they  have  not  been,  as  a  rule, 
stakes  of  great  value,  they  have  amounted  to  something  over 
4,000/.  For  the  Liverpool  Cup,  with  a  little  the  worst  of  the 
weights,  he  beat  Chippeway  easily  by  two  lengths;  aud,  as 
Chippeway  finished  between  Eiridspord  and  Salisbury  for  the 
Epsom  Grand  Prize,  the  performance  was  not  a  bad  one.  Among 
the  Field  were  Merry  Duchess,  the  winner  of  the  City  and 
Suburban ;  Beaver,  of  whom  great  things  had  been  expected ; 
and  the  rather  brilliant  The  Lizard.  But  the  excellence  of 
Exmoor  is  the  great  lesson  taught  by  the  race  for  the  Liverpool 
Cup,  as  that  horse  gave  Castor  9  lbs.  for  the  Northumberland 
Plate,  and  beat  him  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths. 

The  two-year-old  racing  since  Ascot  has  been  of  considerable 
interest.  After  that  meeting,  Friar's  Balsam  represented  the  best 
public  form ;  and  this  form  looked  still  better  when  Ayrshire,  who 
had  been  a  bad  third  to  him  at  Ascot,  won  the  Bibury  Club 
Home  Bred  Foal  Stakes,  as  well  as  the  lloyal  Stakes,  of  1,336/., 
at  Windsor.  Then  Friar's  Balsam  himself  ran  for  and  won  easily 
the  Ilurstbourne  Stakes,  of  1,150/.,  at  Stockbridge.  Another 
thing  that  did  credit  to  Friar's  Balsam  was  the  defeat  at  Stock- 
bridge  of  Lord  Zetland's  Caerlaverock  by  Lord  Alington's  filly 
The  Shrew,  as  it  was  reported  that  The  Shrew  was  very  inferior 
to  Friar's  Balsam  at  home.  Although  half  a  length  at  7  lbs.  was 
riot  a  very  great  triumph  for  the  filly,  she  won  easily  enough  to 
have  a  right  to  claim  something  approaching  equality  with 
Caerlaverock,  and  Caerlaverock  was  considered  a  colt  of  very- 
high  class.  As  Friar's  Balsam  was  a  little  lame  at  Stock- 
bridge  (from  a  splint,  according  to  one  report,  and  from  hitting 
his  foreleg  in  the  stable  according  to  another),  it  was  thought 
at  one  time  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  run  for  the  July 
Stakes  at  Newmarket.  He  was  all  right  again,  however,  by 
the  July  Meeting,  aud  he  was  opposed  by  his  old  adversary, 


Lord  Oalthorpe's  Seabreeze,  who  had  run  within  three-quarters 
of  a  length  of  him  at  Ascot  at  a  disadvantage  of  7  lbs. 
Many  of  this  beautiful  filly's  admirers  thought  that,  now  they 
were  to  meet  at  weight  for  sex,  the  colt  would  be  beaten. 
Long  odds  wore  laid  against  the  only  other  starters,  Lord 
Bradford's  Ohillington  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Lunan,  neither 
of  whom  were  bad-looking  two-year-olds.  The  two  favourites 
jumped  away  with  tho  lead  and  were  never  caught  by  tho  other 
pair.  Cannon  made  strong  running  with  Friar's  Balsam.  On  tho 
top  of  the  hill  the  colt  changed  his  legs,  and  ho  is  said  to  have  done 
so  again  a  little  later  on.  In  going  down  the  hill  Seabreeze  gradually 
drew  up,  and  at  the  bottom  she  seemed  to  be  on  even  terms 
with  him.  We  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  this  again 
before  the  Derby.  "  The  descent  to  Tattenham  Corner  will  not 
suit  him"  will  be  what  some  racing  prophets  are  pretty  certain  to 
say.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  if  Seabreeze  gained  on  Friar's  Balsam 
in  going  down  the  hill,  Friar's  Balsam  gained  on  Seabreeze  in  going 
up  the  hill,  and  he  was  still  increasing  his  advantage  when  ho 
passed  the  winning-post  three-quarters  of  a  length  in  front  of  the 
filly.  To  have  won  three  important  races  worth  little  short  of 
4,000/.  early  in  July,  and  to  have  had  his  form  considerably 
magnified  indirectly  by  the  running  of  other  two-year-olds,  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  career  of  extraordinary  merit.  Even  at 
Stockbridge,  nearly  a  year  before  the  race,  he  was  backed  for  the 
Derby  at  6  to  1.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  bred 
colt.  To  have  Hermit  for  a  father,  and  a  dam  directly  descended 
from  Stockwell  in  the  male  line,  is  high  lineage  ;  but,  besides  all 
this,  to  have  Blink  Bonny  for  a  great-grandmother,  and  to 
have  a  grandmother  descended  from  Touchstone  in  the  male 
and  Emilius  in  the  female  line,  is  to  have  a  grand  pedigree.  The 
race  for  the  Chesterfield  Stakes  still  further  glorified  Friar's 
Balsam,  as  Ayrshire  gave  7  lbs.  all  round  and  won  by  half  a 
length  from  Bartizan,  who  had  slipped  away  at  the  start  with 
such  a  long  lead  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever 
be  caught  again.  Ayrshire's  pedigree  is  worthy  of  study,  as  he 
has  three  strains  of  Birdcatcher,  three  of  Voltaire,  and  two  of 
Touchstone  blood  in  his  veins.  Atalanta,  his  dam,  is  said  to  have 
been  purchased  as  a  foal  for  half-a-crown  by  Lord  Bosslyn,  who 
won  2,000/.  with  her  in  stakes,  and  then  sold  her  for  1,500/.  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  If,  again,  the  story  of  The  Shrew's  great 
inferiority  to  Friar's  Balsam  be  true,  her  very  easy  victory  for  th& 
Prince  of  Wales's  Cup  on  the  Friday  at  Newmarket  is  another 
tribute  to  his  perfections. 

An  enormous  number  of  thoroughbred  yearlings  have  been  sold 
by  auction  since  we  wrote  our  notice  of  the  racing  at  Ascot.  The 
Queen's  were  probably  the  best  lot  that  have  ever  left  the  Royal 
Paddocks,  and  their  average  of  about  274  guineas  each  ought  to 
have  been  remunerative.  As  Hampton's  stock  had  won  more  in 
stakes  in  England  than  that  of  any  other  stallion  this  season, 
it  was  not  extraordinary  that  his  promising  filly  out  of  Land's 
End  should  fetch  1,050  guineas  ;  nor  was  it  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  Mr.  Douglas  Band  should  give  the  same  price  for  a  colt  by 
Bosicrucian  out  of  Egleutyne,  considering  that  he  had  lately  won 
nearly  7,000/.  in  stakes  on  one  afternoon  with  Woodland  and 
Briar-Itoot,  a  colt  and  a  filly  out  of  the  same  dam. 

At  Newmarket  the  most  promising  yearling  sold  on  the  Tuesday 
was  a  powerful  bay  filly  called  Hauiptouia,  by  Hampton  out  of 
Feronia,  that  was  bought  by  Mr.  Douglas  Baird  (who  never 
shirks  a  long  price  for  a  good  yearling)  at  1,200  guineas.  On 
the  Wednesday,  Lady  Stamford's  five  yearlings  by  Barcaldine 
brought  in  high  prices,  two  of  them  making  1,800  and  1,900 
guineas  to  the  bids  of  one  buyer.  The  big-best  priced  of  the  pair 
had  been  the  first  foal  of  Geheimniss,  and  the  other  was  a  power- 
ful colt  out  of  Lady  of  the  Lea. 

On  the  Thursday  nearly  half  the  Mentmore  yearlings  were 
bought  in,  but  Mr.  Benzon  gave  1,500  guineas  for  a  promising 
chestnut  colt  by  Foxhall.  One  of  the  Yardley  yearlings,  a  colt  by 
Sterling  out  of  Cherry  Duchess,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Douglas  Baird 
for  2,000  guineas,  and  he  was  considered  by  some  good  judges  far 
from  dear  at  that  price.  The  sale  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  yearlings  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  failure,  although  most  breeders  would 
think  themselves  fortunate  in  getting  an  average  of  300  guineas. 
This,  however,  was  considerably  less  than  half  his  average  of  last 
year,  and  less  than  a  fifth  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  when  one 
colt  fetched  more  than  the  amount  brought  in  by  the  entire 
lot  this  time.  Yet  Hermit's  stock  have  been  very  successful 
this  year;  for,  while  missing  the  Two  Thousand,  Derby,  and 
Oaks,  they  won  largely  at  Ascot  and  elsewhere,  and,  although 
Hampton's  stock  have  come  to  the  front  with  a  bound  this  season,, 
their  winnings  thus  far  scarcely  exceed  those  of  Hermit,  if  the 
amount  won  by  the  stock  of  the  latter  in  France  is  taken  into 
consideration.  Moreover,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  Hermit 
ever  had  a  more  promising  two-year-old  than  Friar's  Balsam. 
Lady  Stamford's  yearlings,  noticed  above,  beat  all  others  at  the 
sales  last  week,  averaging  more  than  1,000  guineas  apiece. 

It  has  been  so  much  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  poverty  of 
the  stakes  oll'ered  at  Newmarket,  as  well  as  at  the  so-called 
antique  Conservatism  of  the  Jockey  Club,  that  the  advertisement 
of  a  10,000/.  stake  for  three-year-olds,  to  be  run  for  at  the 
Newmarket  Second  Spring  Meeting  of  1889,  created  great 
astonishment.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  ungenerous  than 
the  objection  which  was  then  raised  by  some  people  to  the  effect 
that  the  race  would  interfere  with  the  Derby.  The  Jockey  Club 
is,  indeed,  a  much-abused  and  long-suU'ering  body.  But,  after 
all,  10,000/.  stakes  are  becoming  quite  common — last  week  another 
was  started  for  the  Leicester  Spring  Meeting  of  next  year — and 
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they  are  eclipsed  by  the  Prince  of  "Wales's  Stakes  of  20,000?., 
for  "three-year-olds,  which  was  offered  for  subscription  on  the 
Friday  of  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting1.  This  enormous  stake  is 
to  be  run  for  at  the  Leicester  Spring1  Meeting  of  1SS9.  There 
may  be  stagnation  in  trade,  but  it  certainly  does  not  reign  on  the 
turf. 


THE  MASQUE  OF  FLOWERS  AT  GRAY'S  INN. 

THE  "  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Gray's 
Inn  "  could  not  have  selected  a  more  graceful  and  appropriate 
tribute  to  Her  Majesty  than  a  revival  of  one  of  those  quaint  "  dis- 
guisings"  for  which  iu  the  sixteenth  century  the  house  gained  the 
special  commendation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  for  that  it  did  always 
study  for  some  sports  to  present  unto  her.''  The  revival  of  one  of 
the  old  masques  having  been  determined  on,  there  must  have  been 
considerable  dilliculty  of  selection,  for  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn 
had  taken  part  in  several,  and  we  do  not  quite  see  what  special 
consideration  influenced  the  choice  of  The  Masque  of  Floivers.  It 
has  no  special  merits,  either  dramatic  or  literary,  and  is  infinitely 
inferior  to  similar  productions  by  Beaumont  or  Ben  Jonson.  But 
whether  the  selection  was  the  best  that  could  be  made,  or  not,  the 
execution  was  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  in  fact,  it  was  in  certain 
parts  so  admirable  that  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  per- 
formers might  some  day  be  employed  on  a  less  frivolous  work. 

The  Masque  of  Floivers  was  originally  presented  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Gray's  Inn  in  the  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall  on  Twelfth 
Night,  1613-14,  "  being  the  last  of  the  Solemnities  and  Magnifi- 
cences which  were  performed  at  the  Marriage  of  the  right  honour- 
able the  Earle  of  Somerset  and  the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the 
Earle  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Chamberlaine."  The  bridegroom,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  notorious  Carr,  created  first  Viscount 
Rochester,  and  then  Earl  of  Somerset,  by  James  I. ;  and  his  bride, 
Lady  Frances  Howard,  had  been  married  when  a  mere  child 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Her  refusal  to  live  with  her  husband,  her 
suspected  amour  with  Carr,  her  divorce,  and  her  marriage  with  the 
all-powerful  favourite,  must  have  been  fruitful  subjects  of  scandal 
at  the  time :  but  these  topics  of  conversation  were  all  to  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  revelations  made  two  years  afterwards, 
■which,  at  least  in  public  estimation,  connected  the  unhappy  pair 
■with  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  In  the  early  days  of 
16 14,  however,  they  were  enjoying  their  ill-omened  splendours, 
and  passing  their  time  in  a  round  of  brilliant  entertainments. 
Among  these  a  masque  to  be  performed  jointly  by  the  four 
Inns  of  Court  had  been  suggested.  But  the  scheme  fell  through  ; 
whereupon  Lord  Bacon  wrote  to  Somerset  that  "  there  are  a 
dozen  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  that  out  of  the  honour  which 
they  bear  to  your  Lordship  and  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  whom 
at  their  last  masque  they  were  so  much  bounden,  will  be  ready 
to  furnish  a  masque."  There  is  no  evidence  that  Bacon  had 
any  special  friendship  for  the  favourite :  but  the  latter  un- 
questionably wished  Bacon  to  think  that  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  which  he  had  recently  obtained,  was  due  to  his  in- 
fluence. As  Bacon  wrote  to  the  King  about  two  years  later, 
"  when  he  knew  your  Majesty  had  resolved,  he  thrust  himself  into 
the  business  for  a  fee."  His  fee  was  The  Masque  of  Flowers— & 
splendid  compliment,  ingeniously  devised  to  do  honour  to  the 
King,  to  the  favourite,  and  to  Bacon's  own  Inn  at  the  same  time; 
but,  as  Mr.  Spedding  points  out,  free  from  the  objection  that 
would  have  attached  to  a  present  in  money  or  in  plate,  which 
would  have  looked  like  a  pecuniary  recompense  for  value  re- 
ceived. The  dedication  of  the  printed  piece,  inscribed  to  Bacon, 
speaks  of  him  as  "  having  beene  the  Principall  and  in  effect  the 
onely  person,  that  did  both  incourage  and  warrant  the  Gentlemen 
to  show  their  good  affection  towards  so  noble  a  conjunction  in  a 
time  of  such  magnificence  " ;  and  the  whole  cost  (upwards  of 
2,000/.  (an  enormous  sum  when  the  altered  value  of  money  is 
considered)  was  borne  by  him.  The  authors,  like  the  actors,  were 
probably  members  of  Gray's  Inn ;  and  the  shortness  of  time 
allowed  them  (for  it  is  mentioned  in  another  pussage  of  the  dedi- 
cation that  the  piece  was  got  up  by  "  one  Inn  of  Court  by  itself 
in  time  of  a  vacation  and  in  the  space  of  three  weeks  ")  may 
account  for  the  slightness  of  the  plot  and  the  looseness  of  the 
versification. 

The  plot  will  not  occupy  long  in  the  telling.  On  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  W  inter  (or  luuierno,  as  he  is  called)  enters,  and 
delivers  a  short  prologue.  To  him  presently  enters  Spring 
(Primauera),  and,  while  they  are  wrangling,  they  are  joined  by 
Gallus,  the  messenger  of  the  Sun,  who  presents  to  Winter  the 
following  letter,  which  we  quote  in  full,  from  a  copy  of  the 
original  play  now  before  us : — 

To   our   faitlifull    and    ncucr-faylinjj    Quarter-waiters    Inuicruo  and 
Primauera. 

Wee  haue  taken  knowledge  of  a  Marriage  to  bee  solemnized  betweene 
two  noble  Persons,  in  the  principall  Island  of  our  vniuersall  Empire,  vnto 
which  we  are  pleased  to  doe  honour,  and  thereupon  haue  directed  our 
scueral  Letters  to  you  the  Seasons  of  the  yeare  to  visit  and  present  them  on 
your  part.  To  this  purpose  we  would  haue  you  luuierno  to  present  them 
with  such  spoil-,  as  arc  commonly  knowne  hy  the  name  of  Chriitmasse 
sports,  or  Cttrnauiil  Sports:  and  you,  Primauera,  with  sports  of  a  more 
delicate  nature,  either  of  you  according  to  your  qu.ditie.  And  for  your 
better  instructing  and  enablement  towards  the  due  execution  of  this  your 
Commission,  H  e  require  you  luuierno,  That  whereas  we  enderstaud  that. 
Silenus  hath  lately  sent  a  Challenge  to  Kawasha,  vpon  this  point,  to  maiu- 
tnine  That  Wine  it  more  wanrthie  then  Tobacco,  and  chcenth  man's  spirit 
more,  The  same  to  be  tried  ut  two  ucuerall  wtapous,  Song  and  Dance,  which 


Challenge  the  said  Kawasha  hath  also  accepted,  you  take  order  that  the 
said  Challenge  be  performed  at  this  Marriage,  taking  your  conuenient  time.. 
And  we  require  you,  Primauera,  for  your  part,  That  whereas  of  auncient 
time  there  were  certaine  faire  Youthes  turned  into  Flowers,  which  haue  SO' 
continued  vntil  this  time,  that  you  deale  with  Flora  by  vertue  of  this 
Commission,  That  they  be  now  returned  to  Men,  and  present  a  Dance  at 
this  Marriage.    Heereof  faile  you  not. 

Giuen  at  our  Pallace  your  Lord  and  Master,  I,  the  Sunne. 
The  letter  ended,  Silenus  and  Kawasha  enter  from  opposite  sides- 
of  the  stage,  each  suitably  apparelled  according  to  elaborate 
stage-directions,  and  each  attended  by  a  Serjeant  and  four  singers. 
They  begin  their  dispute  by  singing  rival  catches,  each  extolling- 
his  own  wares.  The  songs  were  succeeded  by  the  "  Anticke 
Masque  of  the  Daunce,"  wherein  certain  personages,  whose  very 
names  we  cannot  transfer  to  our  pages,  took  part.  This  portion  of 
the  Masque  was  of  necessity  omitted  last  week;  but,  as  originally 
performed,  the  coarse  humour  of  it  pleased  the  King  so  much  that 
he  encored  it,  together  with  the  scene  between  Silenus  and 
Kawasha.  Probably  there  were  allusions,  unintelligible  to  us, 
which  the  author  of  A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco  interpreted  as  com- 
pliments to  himself ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  songs  appear  little 
better  than  vulgar  doggerel.  For  instance,  when  Kawasha  enters, 
the  company  of  Silenus  sing : — 

Kawasha  comes  in  maiestie 
Was  neuer  such  a  God  as  he, 
He  is  come  from  a  farre  Countrey 
To  make  our  Noses  a  Chimney. 
Silenus  Asse  doth  leere  to  see 
His  well-appointed  Companie. 

This  buffoonery  was  evidently  intended  to  be  merely  intro- 
ductory to  the  disenchantment  of  the  youths.  The  scene  was  to 
change,  we  are  told,  to  u  a  garden  of  a  glorious  and  strange 
beauty,  cast  into  foure  quarters,  with  a  crosse  walke  and  allies- 
compassing  each  quarter."  From  the  minute  description,  which 
we  regret  we  have  not  space  to  quote  in  full,  of  the  fountain  of 
real  water  twenty-four  feet  in  circuit ;  the  walls,  the  pedestals  on 
which  "  stood  siluer  columnes,  upon  the  toppes  whereof  were 
personages  of  golde,  lions  of  golde,  and  unicornes  of  siluer,"  each 
holding  lighted  torches ;  the  pyramids  "garnished  with  golde  and 
siluer " ;  the  mount  at  the  back,  on  which  stood  "  a  goodly 
Arbour  substantially  made  and  covered  with  artificiall  trees  and 
with  arbour  flowers,  as  Eglantine,  Honiiy suckles,  and  the  like,"  it  is- 
clear  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Hall  was  arranged  as  a  garden  in. 
the  style  of  the  period,  in  which  the  spectators  were  mingled  with, 
the  actors,  as  we  have  seen  in  prints  of  similar  entertainments  at 
the  Court  of  France.  In  a  central  position  sat  Primauera,  sur- 
rounded by  eight  garden-goddesses.  These  personages  sang  a 
"  Charme,"  after  which  the  banks  of  flowers  opened  and  disclosed 
the  enchanted  youths — eight  masquers,  who  descended  to  the  stage, 
and  signified  their  joy  by  songs  and  solemn  "  measures,"  through 
the  allies  of  the  garden.  After  the  third  song  "  they  tooke  their 
Ladies  '" — evidently  some  of  the  spectators — "  with  whom  they 
daunced  measures,  coramboes,  durettoes,  morascoes,  galliards." 
The  whole  concluded  with  a  marriage  song : — 

Lonely  couple,  Seasons  two, 

Haue  perform'd  what  they  can  doe, 

If  the  Gods  inspire  our  Song, 

The  other  two  will  not  stay  long. 

Keceiue  our  Flowers  with  gracious  hand, 

As  a  small  wreathe  to  your  Garland. 

Flowers  of  honour,  Flowers  of  beautie, 
Are  your  owne,  we  onely  bring 
Flowers  of  affection,  Flowers  ofduetie. 

In  preparing  this  curious  specimen  of  the  taste  of  our  forefathers* 
for  the  modern  stage,  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  Mr.  A.  W. 
a-lleckett,  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  so  changing  a  few" 
words  as  to  make  the  whole  apply  to  the  special  occasion  of  the 
Jubilee,  and  iu  spacing  out  the  somewhat  meagre  original  by  a 
few  additional  songs.  These,  however,  belong  to  the  same,  or  a. 
slightly  later,  period,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  their  new  posi- 
tion. The  whole  performance  showed  the  most  careful  research,, 
and  the  most  judicious  taste  ;  and,  though  we  were  assured  that 
on  this  occasion,  as  of  old,  only  three  weeks  had  been  devoted  to 
the  production  of  it,  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  haste 
or  imperfection.  Mr.  John  O'Connor  provided  a  scene  for  the 
garden  which,  for  mere  beauty,  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  and 
which  reproduced  the  spirit  of  the  original  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  The  dresses,  designed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield,  were  not 
only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  produced,  in  the  complicated 
figures  of  the  different  dances,  the  most  exquisite  combinations  of 
rich  and  varied  colour.  The  actors  who  appeared  in  what  we 
may  term  the  prologue  did  what  they  could  with  the  ungrateful 
parts  of  Silenus  and  Kawasha ;  but  that  portion  of  the  play, 
omitting  for  the  moment  all  reference  to  the  music,  was  completely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  beauty  of  the  garden-scene.  It 
could  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  learn  such  dances  as  the 
Morisco  and  the  Pavan  ;  but  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  employed 
not  only  triumphed  over  these  difficulties,  but  danced  gracefully 
and  naturally  as  though  they  were  to  the  manner  born.  Anne  of 
Denmark  herself  could  not  have  been  surrounded  by  courtiers 
more  graceful  than  those  which  Primavera  (charmingly  acted  by 
Lady  Oa.dogan)  gathered  about  her  011  the  stage  of  Gray's  Inn. 

The  original  music  to  the  Masque,  or  such  of  it  as  is  still 
extant,  is  said,  on  very  insufficient  authority,  to  be  the  work  of 
Giovanni  Coperario,  an  English  musician,  whose  real  name  was 
.John  Cooper,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  Viol  da  Gamba,  and 
music-master  to  Charles  I.  A  good  deal  of  music  by  Coperario  is 
extant,  and  it  is  generally  written  iu  a  much  earlier  style  than  the 
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so-cnllod  Catch  appended,  without  author's  name,  to  the  printed 
copies  of  the  Masque.  It  is  curious  that  we  find  the  same  com- 
position, arranged  for  three  instead  of  four  voices,  reprinted  in 
Dr.  John  Wilson's  "  Oheerfull  Ayres  or  Ballads,"  with  Wilsons 
name  as  the  composer.  It  may  well  be  his  work,  as  ho 
w.mUl  have  been  about  nineteen  at  the  time  when  the 
Masque  was  produced,  and  the  composition  is  certainly  much 
moTe  modern  in  spirit  than  anything  which  Ooperario  has  left. 
Mr.  Prendergast,  who  is  responsible  for  the  music  to  the 
ftrsl  part  of  the  Mosque,  as  revived,  wisoly  retained  this  old  part 
song.  He  added  an  instrumental  accompaniment,  a  new  overture, 
two  interpolated  songs,  and  some  incidental  music.  The  overture 
proved  ell'ectivo,  especially  in  its  use  of  the  two  fine  harpsichords 
•which  were  introduced  into  the  orchestra ;  it  consists  of  a  slow 
and  a  quick  movement,  with  solo  passages  for  the  harpsichords. 
Unfortunately  the  composer  failed  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  music 
•of  the  age ;  his  overture  is  a  piece  of  good  eighteenth-century 
music,  such  as  Arne  might  have  written,  but,  we  venture  to  say, 
out  of  keeping  with  the  performance.  The  same  criticism  applies 
to  the  songs.  The  music  to  the  second  part  was  fortunately 
altogether  different.  Mr.  Birch-Reynardson,  who  was  responsible 
for  it,  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  pro- 
duced a  series  of  choruses  and  dances  which  were  altogether 
charming,  and  to  which  much  of  the  success  of  the  performance 
was  due.  The  part  began  with  a  short  symphony,  followed  by 
two  choruses  for  female  voices,  and  a  repetition  of  the  symphony. 
Tho  Morris  Dance  was  set,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to  an 
adaptation  of  an  old  tune,  "  The  Maid's  Morris,"  which  is  to 
he  found  in  the  later  editions  of  Playford's  Dancing  Master. 
This  was  followed  by  another  female  chorus  set  to  original 
music,  and  a  minuet  adapted  from  two  minuets  in  Apollo's 
Hanqutt.  The  "  Song  referring  to  the  Ladies  was  sung  as 
a  tenor  solo,  with  chorus,  followed  by  a  delightful  Pavan  and 
Galliard  sung  and  danced  simultaneously  in  the  way  which 
Bacon  specially  commends.  "  Dancing  to  song,''  he  says,  "  is 
a  thing  of  great  state  and  pleasure."  The  remaining  numbers 
were  a  chorus  for  four  voices,  and  a  country  dance  arranged  from 
the  tune  of  "  Nobe's  Maggot  "  in  the  Dancing  Master,  and  a 
similar  tune  from  Apollo's  Banquet.  Mr.  Reynardson's  name  as 
a  composer  is  new ;  but  from  the  skilful  and  delicate  treatment 
which  he  has  bestowed  on  this  little  work  his  future  productions 
will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  The  execution  of  the  music  was 
very  creditable  to  the  members  of  the  Bar  Musical  Society  and 
to  all  concerned.  The  orchestra  consisted  entirely  of  strings, 
including  a  Viol  da  Gamba  and  two  harpsichords;  and  the 
musicians  were  quaintly  habited  in  costumes  of  the  period  of  the 
Masque.  The  audience,  therefore,  as  they  looked  towards  the 
stage  saw  nothing  to  remind  them  that  they  were  not  still  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 


ZUG. 

THE  terrible  accident  at  Zug  will  probably  incline  many  a 
tourist  who  would  not  otherwise  have  visited  it  to  include 
that  town  in  his  programme.  To  land  at  the  town-quay  in  Zug 
late  upon  a  moonlight  night  and  pass  under  one  of  its  old  gate- 
ways into  the  upper  town  is  an  experience  sure  to  be  remembered. 
One  feels  as  if  one  had  strayed  upon  a  stage  conscientiously 
prepared  for  the  playing  of  a  medireval  comedy  or  tragedy. 
No  other  town  in  Switzerland  has  so  completely  retained  its 
mediaeval  aspect.  Nowhere  else  have  we  seen  so  many  churches 
and  chapels,  colossal  towers,  gates,  and  civil  and  private  buildings 
of  tho  middle  ages,  preserved  alike  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler 
and  the  restorer,  and  brought  together  within  so  small  a  space. 
Although  the  town  is  the  capital  of  a  Republic  which  has  taken 
no  insignificant  part  in  the  history  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
and  contains  only  between  950  and  600  houses,  and  scarcely 
over  2,000  inhabitants,  it  has  six  churches  and  nine  chapels. 
These  do  not  represent,  as  they  might  in  a  Scotch  town  of  the 
same  size,  fifteen  varieties  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  are 
all  Catholic.  The  whole  town  is  a  sort  of  informal  museum 
of  archaeology.  The  late  Dr.  Berlepsch  aptly  named  Zug  "  tho 
little  Nuremberg."  The  walls  which  formerly  encircled  the  town 
have  been  pulled  down.  A  strip  of  the  old  defences  of  the 
"  city  "  along  the  lake-side  was  submerged  in  the  great  disaster  of 
March  1435,  when  three  streets,  parallel  with  the  wall  and  the 
Zugersee,  suddenly  sank  into  the  water,  burying  in  their  ruins  the 
Landammann  of  the  canton  and  the  Stadtschreiber.  Adelreich 
Rickart,  the  baby-son  of  the  latter,  was  found  on  the  following 
morning,  according  to  the  local  legend,  floating  in  his  wooden 
•cradle  upon  the  Zugersee.  The  rescued  babe  lived  to  become  the 
chief  of  the  State,  a  Zuger  Moses.  Happily  the  old  watch-towers, 
which  give  so  imposing  an  appearance  to  the  town  when  seen 
from  the  lake  or  the  Ziirich-Luzern  railway,  have  been  scrupu- 
lously preserved,  with  the  exception  of  that  over  the  Lowern-Thor, 
taken  down  eighteen  years  ago.  No  two  are  alike.  Considerable 
ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the  treatment  of  them,  due  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  the  singularly  capable  Swabian  architect,  Hans 
Felder,  was  long  resident  in  Zug,  and  was  employed  upon  its 
churches  and  public  buildings.  He  had  been  invited  to  Zurich  by 
its  wealthy  and  art-loving  Council,  who  bestowed  the  freedom  of 
their  city  upon  him  in  1475,  "seiner  Kunst  wegen."  The  famous 
"  Wasserkirche  "  in  Zurich  was  his  work.  From  Zurich  he  passed 
to  Zug,  where  he  was  appointed  "  Werkmeister,"  and  built  the 


town  walls  and  tho  architectural  gem  of  the  canton,  the 
St.  Oswaldskirche — which  is  perhaps  the  most,  perfect,  as  well  as 
tho  least  spoiled,  of  the  low  Gothic  churches  in  Switzerland. 
Some  account  of  this  architect  and  his  accompanying  artists  is 
given  by  Professor  .1.  11.  Kalm  in  his  elaborate  History  of  tin:  Fine 
Arts  in  Switzerland  to  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ayes.  Magister 
Eberhard,  "Bauherr  und  Kirchherr  in  Zug,"  kept  a  diary  of  the 
work  during  the  building  of  St.  Oswald's  Church,  which  has  been 
printed  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  Geschichtsj 'rcund,  the  organ  of  the  Histo- 
rical Society  of  tho  Five  Cantons.  It  gives  us  lively  glimpses  of 
the  life,  work,  and  pay  of  the  artists  and  workmen  employed  upon 
the  building  of  a  church  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
original,  in  two  folio  volumes,  is  preserved  in  the  Stadtarchiv  of 
Zug.  It  is  evident  from  the  Bauherr's  carefully-kept  accounts  that. 
Hans  Felder  received  special  "  Gratiticationen  "  from  time  to 
time.  The  building  began  in  1483  on  St.  Elizabeth's  day ;  but 
the  western  front  was  not  finished,  as  an  inscription  upon  it  still 
shows,  until  1545. 

It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained  how  the  Zugers 
came  to  select  an  old  English  king  and  martyr  as  their  patron 
saint.  The  English  may  feel  justly  flattered  at  the  number  of 
saints  from  their  own  island,  British  and  English,  who  figure  as 
local  patrons  in  the  German-speaking  cantons — as  St.  Lucius, 
King  of  Britain,  at  Chur ;  St.  Beatus,  over  the  Lake  of  Thun  ;  St. 
Gall,  St.  Alban  in  Basel,  and  St.  Oswald  in  Zug.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  war-loving  folk  of  Zug  chose  the  Northumbrian 
king  because  he  fell  in  battle.  In  Staub's  historical  and  geo- 
graphical account  of  the  canton,  published  in  1869,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  a  time-honoured  custom  in  Zug  on  St.  Oswald's  day  to 
read  aloud  from  the  altar  the  names  of  all  Zugers  who  had  died  in 
battle  during  the  year,  whether  fighting  for  their  own  fatherland 
or  as  mercenaries  under  foreign  princes.  In  the  fateful  battle  of 
Cappel,  at  which  the  Zurich  reformer  Zwingli  fell,  the  banner 
of  Zug  was  offered  at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Oswald's  Church 
before  the  Zug  troops  marched  out  against  the  Protestants.  A 
picture  now  in  one  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  church,  which 
was  formerly  over  the  old  high-altar,  represents  the  English 
king  in  prayer  before  his  battle  against  the  heathen  Penda.  It 
may  seem  strange  in  our  generation  that  a  pure  pastoral  de- 
mocracy, such  as  Zug  has  been  from  primitive  times,  should 
have  put  itself  under  the  patronage  of  a  king ;  but  prior  to 
the  French  Revolution  the  Teutonic  peoples  saw  nothing  con- 
tiadictoi-y  in  a  democracy  and  a  monarchy.  Doubtless  every 
Zuger  democrat  in  the  middle  ages  believed  the  Caesar  to  be  the 
rightful  temporal  head  of  every  member  of  the  great  "  Respublica 
Ohristi,"  whether  he  served  a  king  or  freely  elected  his  own 
Landammann.  The  statues  with  which  this  noble  late-gothic 
church  is  adorned,  both  within  and  without,  in  stone  and  wood, 
are  attributed  to  Meister  Ulrich,  of  Lachen.  The  west  front  is 
full  of  figures.  As  the  place  of  honour  is  given  to  the  four  "  holy 
j  Caesars,"  who  had  been  distinguished  patrons  of  the  Church,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  sympathies  of  the  pious  Rath  of  Zug  in- 
clined to  the  Emperors  rather  than  the  Popes.  The  statues  were 
labelled  originally  "  S.  Konstantinus  M.,"  "  S.  Karolus  M."  (for 
"Magnus,"  of  course,  and  not  "Martyr"),  "S.  Ludovicus " 
("  Ludwig  der  Fromme,"  not  Louis  IX.  of  France),  and  "  S. 
Henribus  Imperator."  Zedler  noted  the  following  inscription  over 
the  central  west  door  in  1750 : — 

Justus  erat  Karolus,  Konstantinusque  devotus, 
Clemens  Ludovicus,  Hcnricus  corpora  castus. 

On  the  wooden  statue  of  the  English  king  inside  the  church 
Archdeacon  Coxe  read  in  1 776  the  inscription,  "  Sanctus 
Oswaldus,  Rex  Anglire,  Patron  us  hujus  ecclesiae."  Zedler  noted 
that  the  "  Wappenschild  "  of  England  was  carved  at  the  base  of 
the  statue.  A  figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback  in  conflict  with 
the  dragon  on  one  of  the  side  portals  is  perhaps  a  further  evidence 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  Zug  folk  to  do  honour  to  the  English  origin 
of  their  patron.  The  wooden  statuary  inside  the  church  is  of 
difl'erent  periods — from  the  late  middle  ages,  with  a  touch  of  the 
Renaissance,  to  the  rococo — and  very  unequal  in  merit.  The  old 
Rathhaus  and  the  Zeughaus  will  well  repay  a  visit.  In  the  latter 
there  is  a  fine  collection  of  armour  and  painted  glass.  One  of  the 
latter  represents  the  British  saint  Beatus  fighting  the  dragon,  and 
beneath  it  is  the  cruel  inscription  : — 

Bey  Kindern,  Xarrcn  and  Wyh 
Kami  oft  die  Wahrheit  a'flnSen  sin. 

It  contains  also  the  banner  of  the  singularly  named  "  Briider  des 
tollen  Lebens,"  a  fierce  military  guild  founded  at  Zug  in  the  Lent 
of  1477,  whose  "  brothers,"  700  in  number,  marched  against  Bern 
and  Freiburg  under  their  "banner  of  the  pig,"  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  24,000  gulden,  due  to  the  folk  of  Zug.  The  beautiful 
town  has  fascinated  not  a  few  eminent  Englishmen.  It  attracted 
Turner,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  after  him;  it  inspired  Bishop  Wilberforce 
with  a  sonnet.  Too  few  are  acquainted  with  the  glorious  Alpine 
range  of  view,  from  the  Schb'nfels  and  the  Felsenegg  above  the 
town.  A  visit  to  it  will  doubtless  tend  to  the  help  of  the 
community,  which  has  suffered  loss  to  the  extent  of  a  million 
francs,  according  to  the  Zuyer  Volksblatt,  and  over  six  hundred  of 
whose  members  have  suddenly  found  themselves  roofless. 
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THE  DOCTOR. 

MR.  BURXAXD'S  adaptation  of  La  Doctoresse  is  described  as 
"a  farcical  comedy,"  and  perhaps  the  description  is  as  good 
as  could  have  been  furnished.  Its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  really  a  mixture  of  farce  and  of  comedy ;  and  such  a  mixture 
does  not  constitute  a  farcical  comedy  proper.  The  term  is  of 
somewhat  recent  origin,  but  its  significance  is  clear.  There  must 
be  a  consistency,  a  sustained  keynote,  an  equality  of  tone,  in 
every  play  of  whatever  kind — it  is  to  be  discerned  even  when 
Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  the  gravedigger  come  together  in 
Shakspeare's  tragedy.  A  "  farcical  comedy  "  means  a  comedy  in 
which  the  incidents  and  characters  are  farcically  treated — that  is 
to  say,  with  an  extravagance  which  verges  on  burlesque.  Some 
of  the  episodes  are  thus  treated  in  The  Doctor,  as  Mr.  Burnand 
calls  his  adaptation ;  but  others  are  not,  and  so  there  is  an 
air  of  incongruity  about  the  play.  The  fault  is  not  due  to  the 
adapter,  who  in  this  case  merits  the  title  in  direct  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  translator;  for  Mr.  Burnand  has  written 
some  capital  dialogue  to  the  invention  of  which  the  French 
author  can  lay  no  claim,  and  he  has,  moreover,  dealt  skilfully  with 
the  work  throughout.  There  is  sufficient  breadth  in  the  main 
theme,  the  satire  on  masculine  women,  which  was  old  before  the 
introduction  of  Bloomerism.  Angelina  Blossom,  M.D.,  "the 
Doctor,"  practises  her  profession  assiduously,  and  makes  all  else 
subservient  to  it.  Her  husband,  a  clerk  in  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere  housekeeper ;  and  these 
are  creations  of  comedy,  so  conceived  and  played  by  Miss 
Fanny  Enson  and  Mr.  Penley.  The  actor  displays  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  while  the  actress  is  perhaps  too  undecided ; 
but  these  are  details.  A  pair  of  lovers,  Bertie  Cameron  and 
Edith  Kenrick,  are  also  comedy  characters;  but  the  Italian 
nobleman,  Count  Bartolomeo  di  Reruo,  who  is  enamoured  of  the 
Doctor,  and  fondly  cherishes  her  daily  prescriptions,  is  a  creature 
of  farce.  Creatures  of  farce  also  are  all  the  members  of  the 
O'Leari  family,  the  tribe  of  circus  performers — wild-beast  tamers, 
strong  women,  boxers,  and  so  forth — one  daughter  of  which, 
with  the  strenuous  aid  of  stalwart  relations,  is  endeavouring 
to  entrap  the  Doctor's  henpecked  husband  into  a  proposal  of 
marriage ;  for  Alfred  Blossom,  describing  himself  as  "  Captain 
Peters,"  has  sought  to  relieve  the  irksomeness  of  home  life 
by  flirtation  with  Signora  OLeari,  the  lion  queen  and  the  strong 
woman's  sister,  the  latter  a  masculine  maiden  who,  having  a  giant's 
strength,  thinks  it  no  harm  to  use  it  like  a  giant  on  behalf  of 
her  family.  But  perhaps  the  Doctor's  servant,  Bigge,  is  the  best 
example  of  the  difference  which  lies  between  comedy  and  farce. 
Of  servants  of  true  comedy  many  names  readily  occur ;  none  is 
letter  known  than  Trip,  Charles  Surface's  "  gentleman,"  and  he  is 
a  type  of  his  class.  Trip  apes  the  manners  of  his  master ;  but 
what  is  ease  in  the  gentleman  becomes  ludicrous  affectation  in  the 
valet.  The  point  of  the1  satire  is  at  once  obvious.  Trip  is  only  to  a 
slight  extent  caricature ;  but  his  humour  is  so  rich  and  so  plain 
that  no  one  could  miss  it.  Bigge  is  a  type  of  nothing.  It  is  his 
habit  to  get  the  Doctor's  patients  into  a  corner  and  offer  to  pre- 
scribe for  them  at  a  cheap  rate,  or  to  let  them  see  his  master 
speedily  if  they  bribe  him.  Mr.  Hill,  who  plays  this  part,  has  no 
approach  to  conception  of  the  value  of  reticence.  If  one  or  two 
patients  were  to  express  an  anxiety  to  get  their  consultation  over, 
and  if  by  a  quietly  suggestive  motion  of  the  hand  the  servant 
conveyed  a  hint  and  accepted  a  fee,  the  idea  might  amuse,  but 
the  way  in  which  Bigge  thrusts  his  greedy  palm  before  all  comers 
is  a  degradation  of  farce. 

The  very  ingenious  performance  of  Mme.  Magnier  and  M. 
Noblet  in  La  JJoctoresse  was  given  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  last 
year,  and  is  therefore  familiar  to  many  besides  those  who  had 
seen  M.  Paul  Ferrier's  work  in  Paris.  There  is  not  much  ingenuity 
nor  freshness  in  the  plot;  there  are  few  of  MM.  Meilhac  and 
Halevy's  plays  which  do  not  contain  far  more  of  both  these  valu- 
able qualities,  to  name  no  other  writers;  but  the  obviousness  of 
the  plot  is  a  source  of  strength  for  the  careless  auditor,  who 
has  no  occasion  to  think,  and  very  likely  hates  thinking,  or  does 
not  understand  how  the  process  is  intelligently  accomplished. 
What  is  clever  is  the  manufacture  of  a  good  third  act  out 
of  next  to  nothing,  and  Mr.  Burnand  is  to  be  very  specially  com- 
mended for  strengthening  weak  places  by  eil'ective  dialogue.  Here 
Miss  Fanny  Enson,  on  whose  excellent  performance  in  Jim  the 
Penman  we  have  dwelt  on  a  former  occasion,  acted  with  deli- 
cate humour.  It  is  unfortunate  that  she  imitates  some  of  Mrs. 
Kendal's  worst  known  tricks  of  style.  The  last  act,  however,  is 
very  good.  The  iJnrtor  has  dropped  her  severe  professionalism. 
Tiie  discovery  of  her  husband  in  a  compromising  situation  has 
caused  her  to  reflect — as  an  inducement  to  hasten  his  proposal  to 
the  lion-tamer  the  nervous  little  Blossom  has  received  a  half-playful 
tap  from  the  strong  woman's  list,  from  which  he  is  so  overcome 
that  a  doctor  has  to  be  summoned,  and  that  doctor  is  his  wife,  who 
chances  to  be  at  hand.  She  has  recognized  the  error  of  her  ways  ; 
but  she  is  too  proud  and  too  perceptive  of  the  injury  which  has 
been  done  her — self-induced  as  it  was — to  pardon  at  once.  Never- 
theless she  abandons  her  craze,  decks  herself  and  her  drawing- 
room  with  taste,  and  eo  seeks  to  punish  her  husband  by  show- 
ing him  the  wife  he  has  lost.  But  his  loss  was  not  at  all  of  a 
wile  like  thi»,  and,  perceiving  the  fact  that  much  of  the  blame 
attaches  to  her,  she  is  the  readier  to  pardon.  Miss  Enson  shows 
much  discretion  in  all  this;  Mr.  Penley,  with  less  artistic  per- 
ception and  delicacy,  overstrains  the  scene  of  reconciliation,  and 
lapses  into  the  farce  which  we  have  deprecated.    Mr.  Keinble 


plays  the  Italian  Count,  who  furnishes  opportunity  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  timid  husband's  courage;  for  Blossom  incontinently 
attack's  the  love-lorn  Italian  when  he  is  detected  in  the  act  of 
declaring  his  passion  for  the  Doctor.  The  comedian  is  under- 
stood to  be  imitating  a  well-known  caricaturist;  but  it  is  the 
actor's  province  to  represent  a  type  rather  than  a  person. 


ETOX  v.  HARROW. 

IT  is  a  truism  to  observe  that  English  customs  defy  the  appli- 
cation of  reason,  and  yet  there  are  times  when  the  observation 
comes  home  to  one  with  peculiar  force.  While  no  one  would  go 
to  see  the  performance  of  indifferent  athletes,  or  two  billiards- 
players  badly  matched,  the  Derby  might  be  run  for  by  the 
fewest  starters  and  worst  horses  on  record,  and  yet  there  would 
probably  not  be  the  slightest  diminution  in  the  numbers  on 
Epsom  Downs.  So  it  is  with  the  two  cricket  matches  which 
took  place  at  Lord's  last  week.  It  matters  not  the  least  whether 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Eton  or  Harrow  are  represented  by  good 
or  bad  elevens,  or  whether  one  is  known  hopelessly  to  over- 
match its  antagonist,  there  will  be  15,000  or  17,000  people 
to  look  on,  and  the  only  thing  that  will  stop  them  coming 
will  be  the  apprehension  of  bad  weather.  The  female  element 
will  abound  to  an  extent  that  the  mothers,  sisters,  and  cousins 
of  present  and  former  elevens  are  wholly  insufficient  to  account 
for,  and  we  fear  their  presence  in  too  many  cases  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  fashion ;  for,  if  their  interest  is  enough  to  make 
them  come,  it  is  not  enough  to  make  them  look  on  when 
they  are  there.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  signs  that  in 
the  future  many  merely  fashionable  excrescences  will  disappear 
from  Lord's ;  we  thought  we  detected  this  year  a  tendency 
amongst  the  occupiers  of  carriages  to  arrive  after  the  luncheon 
hour,  and  the  genius  of  hospitality  seemed  somewhat  on  the  wane  ; 
if  the  matches  cease  to  be  picnics,  they  will  be  shorn  of  their 
attractions  to  the  non-cricketing  world.  Eton  had  come  up  with 
a  strong  reputation,  founded  partly  on  the  fact  that  they  had 
seven  of  their  last  year's  eleven  (and  might  have  had  eight  had. 
not  Hoare  ceded  his  place),  and  partly  that  they  had  won  a  fine 
victory  over  Winchester,  itself  a  very  fair  team.  All  reports,  on 
the  other  hand,  united  in  describing  Harrow  as  an  inferior  eleven 
they  had  only  three  of  their  old  choices,  and  both  their  batting 
and  their  bowling  were  represented  as  being  below  the  average. 
Rumour  for  once  was  right  in  both  particulars.  Eton  in  their 
bowling,  their  style  of  batting,  their  wicket-keeping,  and,  when 
they  chose,  in  their  fielding,  were  far  the  best  of  the  two ;  yet 
their  carelessness  and  their  confidence  made  the  match  not  so  very 
uneven  after  all.  Harrow,  playing  not  without  luck,  made  up  in 
some  measure  for  their  shortcomings  by  that  dogged  determination 
which  has  distinguished  so  many  of  their  elevens,  and  which  has 
so  often  either  averted  defeat  or  turned  it  into  a  victory. 

Harrow,  as  in  last  year's  match,  won  the  toss,  and  sent  in  Fair, 
their  captain,  and  A.  C.  MacLaren,  a  young  and  valuable  recruit. 
Brand  and  Bromley-Davenport  began  the  bowling  for  Eton  ;  but 
neither  was  particularly  effective,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  they  were  at  the  wrong  ends.  At  26  lobs  were  tried,  and 
with  one  of  these  Hervey-Bathurst  bowled  Fair  in  his  first  over. 
Maclachlan  displaced  Brand  at  35  ;  but  runs  still  came,  till 
Bromley-Davenport  took  the  ball  from  him  at  the  Nursery  end  art 
63.  MacLaren  was  by  this  time  well  set,  and  Watson  gave  him 
good  support.  However,  Davenport  was  gradually  settling  to 
work  ;  and,  as  soon  as  Brand  put  himself  on  at  the  Pavilion  end 
instead  of  the  lobs,  the  whole  thing  was  over.  Watson  was 
bowled  by  Davenport  at  83 ;  and  seven  runs  later  MacLaren 
brought  a  good  innings  of  55  to  a  close  by  sending  a  tame  catch 
to  mid-off,  which  was  secured  by  Coventry,  three  for  90.  From 
this  point  the  breakdown  was  lamentable.  The  bowling  did  not 
look  particularly  deadly  ;  but,  whether  from  nervousness  or  from 
sheer  incapacity,  the  Harrow  boys  were  unable  to  play  it.  Jackson, 
from  whom  much  was  expected  ;  Torrens,  an  old  choice ;  Raphael,  a 
young  gentleman  possessing  every  advantage  of  size  and  strength, 
alike  did  next  to  nothing.  Seven  wickets  fell  for  1 1  runs,  and  the 
Harrow  innings  closed  for  101,  after  an  exhibition  which  has 
been  rarely  equalled  at  Lord's.  Well  might  an  old  Harrovian 
piously  exclaim  in  our  hearing,  "  Thank  Heaven,  I  did  not  bring  my 
two  boys  to-day  to  see  this ! 

The  Eton  batting  showed  infinitely  more  style,  freedom,  and 
confidence  than  their  opponents,  but  it  also  showed  consider- 
able carelessness.  Fair  and  Jackson  started  the  bowling,  and  Fair 
soon  bowled  Llewellyn — the  hero  of  a  hundred  runs  against 
Winchester — and  cleverly  caught  and  bowled  Gosling — another 
dangerous  man — from  a  very  careless  return.  Foley  and  Coventry 
made  37  and  35  respectively,  but  both  fell  a  prey  to  Jackson, 
and  when  six  good  wickets  were  down,  the  poor  total  of  Harrow 
was  barely  passed.  On  Brand  joining  Lord  Chelsea,  however, 
there  was  a  very  good  display  of  cricket.  Harrow  were  fielding 
well,  but  the  drives  and  cuts  of  the  two  batsmen  were  excellently 
placed,  and  runs  came  very  fast.  The  old  tactics  of  Butler's  year 
were  again  resorted  to  as  to  bowlers ;  all  the  eleven,  except  three, 
were  put  on  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  some  instances  changed 
too  soon.  Jackson  at  one  time  looked  as  if  he  was  becoming 
dangerous,  but  he  was  quickly  removed,  and  Raphael — who 
bowled  as  he  fielded  with  sedateness  and  precision — was  only 
allowed  to  have  two  overs.  The  seventh  wicket  (Brand's) 
fell  for  170,  and  the  innings  closed  for  205,  Chelsea  taking  out  his 
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bat  for  an  excellent  72,  made  by  clean  and  brilliant  bitting. 
Still,  it  is  not  creditable  to  so  pood  an  eleven  that  all  the  runs 
should  have  been  made  by  four  players,  the  bowling  being  of  a 
•very  moderate  description.  Fair  and  A.  0.  Mac  Lure  n  began  the 
second  innings  of  Harrow  the  same  evening,  but  Fair  was  soon 
dismissed  by  Brand.  Watson  and  MacLaren  again  became 
partners,  and  runs  came  very  steadily.  At  first  the  Eton  fielding 
was  smart  and  brilliant,  but  towards  the  close,  either  from  care- 
lessness or  over-fatigue  from  the  long  hot  day,  it  became  very 
slovenly,  Runs  were  easily  stolen,  balls  badly  picked  up  and 
loosely  returned.  However,  Watson  was  stumped  oil'  a  lob  at 
68,  and  Jackson  clean  bowled  by  Brand  at  69,  and  when  time 
was  called  Harrow  was  still  20  runs  behind ;  MacLaren  taking 
out  his  bat  for  a  good  42. 

■  On  the  second  day  Bromley-Davenport  did  not  bowl  as  well  as 
on  the  first,  and  he  was  severely  punished  by  Torrens  and 
MacLaren.  At  115  MacLaren  ran  his  partner  out  in  a  most 
ridiculous  way — calling  him  for  an  impossible  run.  He  was  soon 
after  bowled  by  Brand.  His  two  innings  of  55  and  67  were  a 
remarkable  display  for  so  young  a  bat,  and  he  will  probably  prove 
as  great  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Eton  as  Crawley  did  before  him. 
The  remainder  of  the  innings  does  not  call  for  much  comment. 
The  Eton  bowling  was  not  very  formidable  ;  many  chances  were 
missed,  and  the  fielding  was  poor,  though  every  now  and  then  a 
good  bit  was  done.  The  Harrow  boys  continued  to  hit,  and,  if 
they  did  not  get  their  runs  in  a  very  scientific  way,  at  all  events 
they  got  them,  which  was  sufficient  for  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
total  reached  204,  thus  putting  in  Eton  for  101.  Every  one  ex- 
pected that  these  would  be  knocked  off  without  difficulty ;  and 
Foley  and  Llewellyn  began  the  task,  as  they  did  last  year. 
Llewellyn,  however,  was  out  leg-before  at  2,  and  Foley  bowled 
by  Jackson  at  14.  Brand  now  went  in,  and  he  and  Gosling 
punished  the  bowling  severely.  Harrow  fielded  well,  and  a  few 
more  changes  in  the  bowling  might  have  been  efficacious  at  this 
juncture,  for  Fair  became  very  expensive.  Brand  was  at  length 
caught  off  him  from  a  hard  hit  to  long-off ;  three  wickets  for  62. 
Ramsay  bowled  Coventry  at  74,  and  it  looked  as  if  Gosling,  who 
bad  been  hitting  hard  all"  this  time,  and  Chelsea  would  make  the 
runs ;  but  Chelsea  fell  to  Ramsay  at  96,  and  it  was  in  partnership 
with  Tollemache  that  the  runs  were  hit  off,  Gosling  carrying  out  his 
bat  for  a  well-played  56,  and  Eton  thus  winning  by  five  wickets. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  eleven  won,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  hardly  expressed  by  the  result.  Eton,  by 
carelessness  and  bad  fielding,  turned  what  ought  to  have  been  a 
hollow  victory  into  something  like  a  close  match,  and  can  hardly 
be  congratulated  on  their  display.  Bromley-Davenport,  in  the 
second  innings  at  all  events,  scarcely  bowled  up  to  his  reputation  ; 
but  Brand,  Chelsea,  and  Gosling  were  excellent  with  the  bat,  and 
Field  kept  wicket  well.  Harrow,  on  the  other  hand,  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  way  in  which  they  stuck  to  their  adversaries 
after  their  breakdown  at  first ;  and  A.  C.  MacLaren's  was,  as  we 
bave  said,  a  splendid  performance.  Probably,  if  Eton  had  been 
pitted  against  a  stronger  team,  they  would  have  been  more  on 
their  mettle  ;  as  it  was,  they  very  nearly  let  themselves  down  to 
the  level  of  their  opponents. 


DEVIL  CARESFOOT. 

AN  adaptation,  made  by  "  special  permission "  of  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard,  of  that  author's  well-known  novel  Dawn,  by  Messrs. 
C.  Haddon  Chambers  and  Stanley  Little,  was  produced  on  Tuesday 
last  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  with  some  success.  The  novel,  as 
most  readers  of  fiction  are  aware,  is  decidedly  powerful,  but  in 
the  dramatic  version  too  much  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
spectators  to  make  it  really  interesting.  Thus,  in  the  very  first 
scene  we  are  introduced  to  a  number  of  unpleasant  persons,  and 
the  air  is  heavily  charged  with  undefined  crime,  the  real  nature 
of  which  is  never  made  clear  to  the  spectator.  One  Mr.  Caresfoot 
accuses  himself  of  being  the  murderer  of  his  father,  whilst  another 
Mr.  Caresfoot,  surnamed  "Devil,"  on  account  of  his  evil  mode  of 
life  and  repute,  although,  as  the  nurse  Piggott  expresses  it, 
"with  one  leg  in  the  grave  and  the  other  with  no  business 
out  of  it,"  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  savage  desire  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  parricidal  Mr.  Caresfoot,  to  whom,  in 
return  for  his  connivance  in  inducing  his  daughter  to  accept 
his  hand,  he  promises  to  restore  certain  estates  and  a  lump 
sum  of  150,000/.,  of  which  it  may  be  surmised  he  is  un- 
lawfully possessed.  In  the  novel  ail  these  facts  are  explained 
at  considerable  length  — in  the  play  they  are  left  vague  and 
uncertain.  In  consequence  the  audience  is  unable  to  form  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  true  character  of  the  two  principal  personages 
introduced.  They  are  always  saying  that  they  are  very  wicked, 
and  they  commit  a  number  of  very  naughty  deeds ;  but  the  authors 
omit  all  explanation  as  to  how  they  were  originally  tempted  to  so 
much  evil,  and  we  are  thereby  led  to  suppose  that  perhaps,  Topsy- 
Kke,  wicked  they  grew.  Superadded  to  the  objectionable  persons 
just  mentioned  are  two  others,  only  in  a  less  degree  addicted  to 
crime— Sir  John  Bellamy  and  his  wife,  an  ex-adventuress,  whose 
compromising  letters  addressed  to  «  Devil "  in  earlier  years,  before 
she  was  married,  that  worthy  still  retains,  and  holds  over  her 
bead  when  he  wishes  her  to  obey  his  sinister  commands,  as  a  sort 
of  sword  of  Damocles.  In  order  to  prevent  Miss  Angela  Caresfoot 
marrying  the  man  of  her  choice,  a  certain  wealthy  gentleman 
named  Arthur  Beaumont,  "  Devil "  forces  Lady  Bellamy  to  declare 


that  whilst  sho  was  in  America  she  nursed  this  young  man  in  a 
fever,  and  that  ho  died  in  her  arms.  The  over-credulous  Angela 
believes  this  story,  and,  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  family  estates, 
sho  finally  consents,  reluctantly,  to  marry  "  Devil,"  on  the  con- 
dition that  ho  swears  to  separate  from  her  tho  moment  ho  has 
passed  the  ring  over  her  tingor.  In  tho  last  act,  however,  "  Devil" 
comes  to  claim  his  wife — or  rather  his  victim — and,  in  a  scono 
which  is  powerful  but  perilous,  whilst  embracing  her,  he  is 
separated  from  her  by  the  suddenly  returned  lover,  who,  of 
course,  is  not  dead,  and  who  arrives  at  an  opportune  moment  to 
save  his  sweetheart  from  what  she  holds  to  be  unutterable  de- 
gradation. The  unpleasing  ''  Devil,"  who  throughout  the  two  last 
acts  has  exerted  himself  considerably,  considering  that  it  is  inti- 
mated in  the  first  that  he  is  suffering  from  heart  disease,  suddenly 
drops  dead,  thereby  solving  the  Gordian  knot.  Devil  Caresfoot 
contains  some  bold  situations,  but  the  plot  is  undefined  and  hazy, 
and  the  characters  are  not  sufficiently  contrasted,  for  the  agreeable 
people  in  the  cast  are  so  sketchy  that  they  could  be  spared  with 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  they  frequently  talk  twaddle.  Yet  the 
dialogue  is,  on  the  whole,  powerful,  and  the  English  through- 
out excellent,  so  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  discourage  authors 
who  are  evidently  earnest  and  capable  of  doing  good  work  in  the 
future.  The  third  act  is  the  best,  but  even  here  the  blackmail 
by  means  of  retained  letters,  and  the  hints  at  approaching 
dissolution  of  the  villain  by  the  fell  encroachments  of  heart 
disease,  are  stage  tricks  only  too  frequently  used  of  late  in  social 
melodramas  of  this  class.  The  old-fashioned  French  dramatic 
rule,  which  prohibits  the  introduction  of  disease  on  the  stage,  is  a 
good  one. 

This  play  served  the  purpose  of  introducing  two  or  three 
excellent  artists  but  little  known  to  the  London  stage.  Miss 
Janet  Achurch,  who  has  evidently  modelled  herself  upon  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  has  considerable  talent  and  remarkable  emotional 
qualities.  Her  expression  of  sorrow  seems  to  spring  from  a 
womanly  nature.  She  has  a  graceful  figure  and  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  she  can  command  the  attention  of  her  audience  in  an  unusual 
degree.  Her  chief  defects  are  a  restless  motion  of  the  eyes,  and 
a  tendency  to  mouth  her  words  and  to  utter  them  with  too  much 
precision  and  not  a  little  affectation.  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish,  who 
has  not  as  yet  mastered  the  art  of  "make-up,"  played  the  part  of 
the  lover  admirably,  and  in  the  scene  in  which  he  denounces  the 
unfortunate  heroine,  unjustly  believing  her  to  be  untrue  to  him, 
was  powerful,  and  deserved  the  applause  which  followed  his  well- 
contrived  exit.  The  Philip  Caresfoot  of  Mr.  Royce  Carleton  was 
a  clever  performance,  and  the  George  Caresfoot  of  Mr.  Charles 
Charrington  was  in  its  way  equally  excellent.  Both  these  actors 
in  more  consistent  parts  would  be  seen  to  greater  advantage.  Mr. 
Charles  Dodsworth,  too,  as  Sir  John  Bellamy,  showed  that  he 
understood  the  character  he  had  to  impersonate.  Miss  Carlotta 
Addison  played  the  scenes  of  cynical  contempt  in  which  she  is 
engaged  in  excellent  style,  and  Mrs.  John  Carter  acted  the  part 
of  Piggott,  an  Irish  housekeeper,  full  of  kindness  and  shrewdness, 
in  a  manner  which  deserves  special  recognition.  Nor  can  Miss 
Fanny  Brough  be  left  unnoticed  for  the  assumption  of  Mrs.  Carr, 
a  sharp-witted  widow. 


THE  EXCOMMUNICATION  OF  FATHER  McGLYNN. 

IT  is  not  often  in  these  days  that  we  hear  of  the  sentence  of 
major  excommunication  being  pronounced  upon  anybody. 
Interdicts  have  practically  gone  out  of  use  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, since  Paul  V.'s  unfortunate  experiment  upon  the  Republic 
of  Venice.  No  doubt  that  has  partly  come  about  through  the 
habitual  abuse  during  the  middle  ages,  and  for  a  time  after- 
wards, of  those  tremendous  weapons  of  ecclesiastical  warfare  for 
improper  and  often  purely  secular  ends.  Nothing  for  instance 
was  commoner  at  one  period  than  to  issue  such  sentences  in  order 
to  disarm  a  rebellious  city  or  enforce  a  disputed  salt-tax.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  episodes  in  Church  history,  shortly 
before  the  Reformation,  closed  with  the  excommunication  and 
burning  of  perhaps  the  greatest  and  holiest  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness the  Church  had  ever  produced,  almost  avowedly  on  grounds 
wholly  independent  of  religion.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
latest  Church  historians,  who  is  by  no  means  a  severe  or  one- 
sided critic  even  of  such  very  questionable  pontiffs  as  Alex- 
ander VI.,  "it  is  needless  to  discuss  the  technical  points  at 
issue  between  Savonarola  and  the  Pope ;  it  is  enough  that  the 
papal  policy  in  Italy  demanded  the  destruction  of  a  noble  effort 
to  make  Christianity  the  animating  principle  of  life."  So  little 
value  indeed  did  Alexander  himself  attach  to  the  spiritual  force 
of  his  own  sentence  that  he  sent  a  plenary  indulgence  in  articulo 
mortis  to  the  uncompromising  martyr,  to  whom  it  was  offered 
by  the  judges  who  had  just  excommunicated  and  degraded  him, 
and  which  he  accepted  on  the  scaffold.  And  Alexander's  suc- 
cessor ordered  Raphael  to  give  him  a  place  among  the  Doctors  of 
the  Church  in  the  grand  fresco  of  the  Disputa,  nor  has  his  dying 
under  excommunication  hindered  the  question  of  his  canonization 
being  more  than  once  seriously  mooted ;  he  is  virtually  regarded 
as  a  Saint  by  the  most  unimpeachably  orthodox  Roman  Catholics. 
In  recent  times,  as  we  observed  just  now,  a  much  more  cautious  use 
has  been  made  of  these  spiritual  censures,  and  they  have  been  strictly 
confined  to  cases  of  alleged  religious  error.  We  say  of  alleged  re- 
ligious error,  for  the  latest  example  on  record  till  the  other  day  of 
a  decree  of  major  excommunication  touched  an  ecclesiastic  hardly 
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less  distinguished  though  in  quite  another  line  than  Savonarola, 
and  to  say  the  least  in  profession  and  intention  no  less  loyal  and 
devoted  to  his  Church.  But  the  excommunication  of  Dr.  Dollinger 
in  the  spring  of  1S71,  when  he  refused  submission  to  the  Vatican 
dogmas,  was  pronounced  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Munich  on 
his  own  authority,  without — so  far  as  the  public  had  any  means 
of  knowing — the  previous  direction  or  subsequent  approval  of 
Rome.  There  were  those  no  doubt  who  whispered  at  the  time  that 
the  Archbishop  was  acting  under  secret  orders  from  the  Vatican,  ! 
and  considering  the  temper  and  avowed  opinions  of  Pius  IX.  and 
his  immediate  counsellors,  this  seems  not  improbable.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  he  never  showed 
his  head,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  sentence  remains  just  as 
it  was,  a  personal  act  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Munich,  which 
Rome  has  neither  ratified  nor  disowned.  And  inasmuch  as  it  was 
provoked  not  by  any  spontaneous  utterance  of  the  Provost — for  he 
had  held  his  peace — but  by  his  reply  to  a  demand  pressed  upon 
him  by  the  Archbishop  for  direct  and  explicit  submission,  it  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  those  are  right  who  think  the  Roman  Court, 
even  under  the  late  pontificate,  would  have  deemed  it  wiser  to  let  | 
sleeping  dogs  lie.  That  no  such  contingency  could  have  occurred 
under  the  rule  of  Leo  XIII.  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe. 

Very  dilferent  in  itself  and  in  all  its  antecedents  and  surround- 
ings is  the  formal  decree  of  major  excommunication  published  on 
Sunday  last  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  against 
Dr.  McClynn.  Here  there  is  no  question  of  a  refusal  to  answer 
private  and  somewhat  inquisitorial  interrogations  about  a  new 
dogma  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  of  grace  1S70, 
against  the  remonstrances  and  strenuous  opposition  of  nearly  all 
the  most  eminent  and  learned  divines  and  ecclesiastics  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  oifence  given  was  open,  palpable,  notorious, 
and  repeated  again  and  again  in  spite  of  warnings  and  remon- 
strances, and  it  concerned  one  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
natural  and  Christian  morality  which  is  traversed  by  the  Socialist 
doctrine  that  property  is  theft.  In  this  case  too  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  authority  under  which  Dr.  McGlynn  has  been 
excommunicated.  The  Archbishop  some  time  ago  referred  the 
matter  to  Rome,  and  the  culprit,  alter  being  several  times  admon- 
ished, was  finally  cited  to  appear  there,  and  refused  to  obey  the 
citation.  The  Archbishop  was  then  left  free  to  act  for  himself,  and 
it  was  with  the  full  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  his  Church  that  he  pronounced  sentence.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  it  is  in  fact  the  sentence  of  Rome,  and  is  regarded  and 
treated  as  such  by  all  concerned,  notably  by  the  offender  himself, 
who  lost  not  a  moment  in  sounding  his  own  counterblast  ore 
rotundo,  with  a  fine  flavour  of  rhetorical  bunkum  which  does 
credit  at  once  to  his  American  citizenship  and  his  Irish  origin. 
The  excommunicat  ion  was  published  on  Sunday  morning ;  that 
same  evening  a  meeting  of  6,000  ardent  sympathizers  of  the  New 
York  anti-Poverty  Society  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music  to 
do  honour  to  the  excommunicate.  To  these  the  unfrocked  friar 
delivered  an  impassioned  address,  which  manifested  for  the  Church 
and  the  Papacy  the  sort  of  loyalty  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  profess  for  England.  "  He  defended  his  position,"  we  are 
informed,  "  and  bitterly  denounced  the  Pope  and  his  counsellors, 
asserting  that  the  Papacy  was  a  machine,  with  nothing  but  cu- 
pidity and  lust  for  power  and  money  to  work  it.  It  was  the  know- 
ledge of  this  condition  of  affairs  which  had  ruined  all  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  plunged  them  into  atheism.  The  machine  had  made  a 
mistake  this  time;  it  had  liberated  him."  Mr.  Henry  George  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side,  so  to  say,  but  his  speech  is  not  recorded. 
Exactly  how  "  the  machine  "  can  have  liberated  Father  McGlynn 
is  not  obvious;  he  had  already  liberated  himself  from  all  ecclesi- 
astical control,  and  if  he  wished  further  to  be  severed  from  all 
communion  with  his  Church  that  was  a  result  at  any  moment  in 
his  power  to  achieve  for  himself.  But,  waiving  that  little  detail, 
which  concerns  himself  only,  his  address  exhibits  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  falsehood,  though  its  general  tone  leads  one 
strongly  to  suspect  that,  where  he  happened  to  be  right,  he  was 
only  blurting  out  the  truth  by  accident. 

It  is  quite  true  then  that  there  is  plenty  of  machine  work  in 
all  established  Governments,  and  the  Papacy,  which  is  much  the 
oldest  as  well  as  the  most  unchanging  government  in  Europe,  has 
probably  more  of  it  than  the  rest.  A  Pope,  whatever  his  personal 
■wishes  and  aims,  finds  himself  involved  in  an  elaborate  network 
of  customs  and  traditions  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  break 
through,  and  the  Curia — which  works  very  much  like  a  machine — 
has  often  proved  too  strong  for  the  ablest  and  best-intentioned  of 
its  nominal  rulers.  It  is  this  which  makes  reforms  of  all  kinds 
so  difficult  at  Rome,  and  which  led  Dr.  Dollinger  on  the  accession 
of  Leo  XIII.,  when  reminded  that  there  was  "  a  new  Pope,"  to 
reply,  "  Yes,  but  the  same  Papacy."  There  is  a  story  told  in  Dr. 
Wolff's  Journal  which  illustrates  the  state  of  fueling  thus  engen- 
dered. He  and  the  late  Pope,  Mastai  Ferretti,  were  fellow-students 
at  the  Roman  College,  and  a  discussion  arose  one  day  as  to  the 
propriety  of  burning  heretics.  Wollf  of  course  strongly  denounced 
the  practice,  but  the  future  Pius  IX.  quietly  replied,  "  Seventeen 
Popes  have  done  it,"  which  he  felt  to  be  decisive,  and  he  was 
greatly  shocked  at  Wolff's  prompt  rejoinder,  "  Then  seventeen 
l'opes  have  done  wrong."  It  is  just  this  admission  that  any  Pope 
fa  ever  done  wrong,  or  in  Father  McGlynn's  singular  diction  that 
"  the  machine  has  made  a  mistake,"  which  it  is  not  easy  to  elicit 
tither  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Curia.  And  no  doubt  in 
former  days  the  machine  was  too  often  worked  for  no  higher  or 
uobler  purposes  than  those  Father  McGlynn  refers  to;  even  the 
spiritual  machinery  of  excommunication  and  interdict,  as  we  ob- 


served before,  was  prostituted  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  power  or 
pelf.  So  much  must  in  reason  he  conceded  to  Father  McGlynn, 
though  it  may  well  be  questioned  if  he  knew  himself  the  reason  of 
what  he  was  saying.  But  the  concluding  application,  which  was 
evidently  the  sole  object  of  his  tirade,  was  singularly  infelicitous. 
No  Pope  for  a  long  time  past  has  less  acted  by  machinery 
than  Leo  XIII.,  and  nothing  could  be  less  like  machine  work  than 
his  method  of  dealing  with  Dr.  McGlynn.  The  controversy  has 
lasted  several  months,  and  the  Pope  has  shown  remarkable 
patience  and  moderation  in  dealing  with  a  refractory  priest,  who 
has  not  cared  from  the  first  to  treat  him  with  ordinary  courtesy. 
And  supposing  excommunication  to  be  a  proper  method  of  visit- 
ing grave  errors  and  delinquencies  of  this  kind,  which  no  Roman 
Catholic  is  likely  to  dispute,  few  reasonable  people,  whether 
Roman  Catholics  or  not,  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  Father 
McGlynn  that  there  has  been  any  mistake  made  in  applying  the 
process  to  his  own  case. 

It  is  impossible  altogether  to  dissociate  in  idea  the  Pope's  action 
in  this  McGlynn  case  and  his  attitude  towards  the  Parnellites. 
A  loyal  Irish  Catholic  writing  to  the  Dublin  Daily  Express  on 
Mgr.  Persico's  mission  insists  on  the  importance  of  all  loyalists, 
whether  Catholics  or  Protestants,  enlightening  the  Papal  envoy 
with  regard  to  "  the  execrable  tyranny  which  the  Parnellites  have 
imposed  upon  Ireland  :' : — • 

I  assert  my  firm  conviction  as  a  Catholic  that  the  Pope,  on  becoming 
fully  aware  of  the  utterly  demoralized  state  of  Ireland  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  Parnellites  are  men  like  J.  Morley,  Labouchere,  and  Bradlaugli,  will 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  National  League,  and  to  give  the  priests  and 
people  of  Ireland  the  choice  between  abandoning  it  or  being  cut  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  condemnation  of  Father 
McGlynn  in  America  proves  that  Leo  XIII.  will  not  be  deterred  from 
performing  his  duty  by  the  fear  of  revolt  or  schism. 

There  is  the  more  need  for  this  insistance  because  Mgr.  Persico 
does  not  appear  so  far  to  have  altogether  shown  the  discretion 
which  might  have  been  looked  for  from  a  personage  in  his  respon- 
sible position.  It  was  surely,  to  begin  with,  a  grave  mistake  under 
the  circumstances  for  an  envoy  specially  despatched  to  investigate 
the  points  at  issue  between  rival  parties  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  leader  of  one  of  those  parties  to  become  his  guest  during  his 
stay  in  Dublin.  What  would  have  been  thought  and  said,  on  the 
Parnellite  side,  if  Mgr.  Persico,  instead  of  staying  with  Archbishop 
Walsh,  had  gone  to  stay  at  the  Castle  ?  Yet  there  would  have 
been  no  greater  impropriety  in  accepting  an  invitation  from  the 
Viceroy  than  from  Dr.  Walsh.  He  made  a  still  graver  mistake, 
if  he  is  correctly  reported,  when  giving  his  blessing  last  Sunday 
to  a  Dublin  Temperance  Association,  to  have  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  God  save  Ireland  " — a  most  excellent  sentiment  in  itself, 
but  unfortunately  long  used  as  a  seditious  shibboleth.  As  Dr. 
Walsh's  guest,  Mgr.  Persico  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  peculiar  and  purely  partisan  significance  of  the  phrase.  That 
alone  should  have  prevented  him  of  all  men  from  adopting  it. 


OPERA. 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  centred  round  the  production  of 
J  Glinka's  La  Vita  per  lo  Czar.  For  many  years  past  we  had 
been  promised  its  production,  but  something  had  always  occurred 
to  prevent  it.  People  who  had  heard  excerpts  from  the  score 
were  led  to  believe  and  to  hope  great  things  of  its  ensemble.  This 
hope  was  unfortunately  dissipated  on  Tuesday  night,  when  Signor 
Lago,  at  the  end  of  his  season  at  Covent  Garden,  produced  the 
opera  for  the  first  time  in  London.  Michael  Ivanovitch  Glinka, 
the  composer,  was  born  in  1804,  and  this  work  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1 836,  since  which  date  it  has  enjoyed  an 
immense  reputation  in  Russia,  and  is  considered  to  be  of  such 
national  importance  that  it  is  always  given  on  occasions  of  great 
patriotic  rejoicing.  Notwithstanding  its  high-sounding  title, 
which  suggests  a  spectacle  bristling  with  strong  effects  and  power- 
ful situations,  La  Vita  per  lo  Czar  has  an  exceptionally  simple — 
almost  pastoral — plot,  in  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  found  its  chief 
defect.  Briefly  related,  the  incident  upon  which  it  is  founded  is 
as  follows.  In  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Czar  Boris  Goudounof,  the  Poles 
invaded  Russia,  but  were  defeated  and  driven  back  from  the  gates 
of  Moscow.  They,  however,  determined  to  obtain  by  strategy 
what  they  could  not  secure  by  force,  and  conceived  the  plan  of 
seizing  upon  the  person  of  the  Czar  Michael  Romanoff,  and  carrying 
him  away  into  captivity.  For  this  purpose  they  induced  a  peasant 
named  Sussanin  to  guide  them  to  the  castle  where  the  Czar  was 
then  living  in  imaginary  security.  Sussanin,  who  was  a  true 
patriot,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  led  the  Polish  army  astray  into 
a  deep  and  savage  forest,  where  they  all  perished,  together  with 
himself,  of  hunger  and  cold.  Sussanin  had,  however,  in  the  mean- 
time managed  to  despatch  his  son  Wania  with  a  message  to  the 
Czar,  warning  him  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him.  It  is 
possible  that  a  writer  of  exceptionally  imaginative  powers  might 
have  made  a  sufficiently  strong  libretto  out  of  this  legend,  and 
have  thereby  created  a  really  grand  opera ;  but  the  Baron  de  Rosen, 
who  now  over  fifty  years  ago  wrote  the  libretto  for  Glinka,  was 
evidently  imbued  with  the  simpler  ideas  of  his  epoch  in  such  matters. 
Ho  only  added  the  characters  of  Sobinin  and  Antonida,  and  gave 
them  several  very  pretty  love  duets,  and  finally  withdrew  them 
both  from  the  plot  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  when  the  spectator 
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is  left  under  tho  pleasing  impression  that  tbey  are  comfortably 
married,  and  perhaps  ne"ver  became  en-lightened  as  to  the  true  fate 
of  their  lioroic  parent.  Tho  first  two  acts,  which  contain  the 
finest  music,  are,  dramatically  speaking,  of  no  value  at  all,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  third  and  hint  that  there  is  anything  approaching 
what  is  technically  called  a  powerful  situation. 

Tho  music  of  the  overture  is  well  known  to  amateurs  as  a 
graceful  and  flowing  composition,  founded  upon  Russian  melodies, 
like  every  other  number  of  tho  score.  Indeed  Glinka  made  no 
mystery  of  the  sources  whence  he  obtained  his  best  inspirations, 
and  in  its  day  the  opera  was  facetiously  called  in  Russia  "  the 
coachman's,"  because  it  contained  so  many  national  melodies 
which  the  coachmen  and  servants  were  in  the  habit  of  singing. 
It  is  impossible,  also,  not  to  note  that  Glinka  manifestly  modelled 
himself  on  Handel,  since  the  fine  opening  chorus,  containing  a 
fugue,  is  singularly  like  one  of  the  most  popular  in  tho  Messiah. 
The  dance  music  in  the  second  act  is  graceful,  and  with  better 
stage  management  might  have  been  made  extremely  effective,  for 
it  includes  a  Oracovieune,  Mazurka  and  Waltz  written  by  one  who 
knew  the  true  significance  of  Polish  national  dances.  Doubtless 
if  his  instructions  were  strictly  obeyed,  the  costumes  accurate  and 
the  figures  properly  executed,  a  scene  of  extreme  elegance  would 
have  been  the  result.  Mine.  Albanias  Antonida  sang  delightfully 
a  quaint  aria  in  the  first  act,  known  to  musicians  as  the  l;  Falcon 
song,"  which  is  full  of  elaborate  and  rather  old-fashioned  cadenza 
in  the  Italian  style,  which  she  executed  with  great  taste.  A 
thoroughly  Russian  air,  possibly  little  changed  in  its  adaptation 
for  operatic  purposes  is  Wania's  solo.  "  Spenta  la  dolce  madre," 
which  Mme.  Scalchi  sang  with  feeling  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  act ;  but  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  number  in  the  whole  opera 
is  a  kind  of  madrigal  quartet,  which  was  rendered  to  perfection  by 
Mme.  Albani,  Mme.  Scalchi,  M.  Devoycd,  and  Senor  Gayarro. 
The  orchestration  throughout  is  simple.  Glinka  has  avoided  the 
commonplace  recitatives  which  abounded  in  the  operas  of  his 
day,  and  seems  to  have  anticipated  Wagner  in  the  variety  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  musical  accompaniments  which  follow  what 
might  be  termed  the  speaking  portions  of  the  libretto.  The  music 
however,  which  is  allotted  to  the  two  male  singers,  is  for  the 
tenor  too  fragmentary  and  unimportant,  and  for  the  baritone  too 
long  and  dull,  to  give  artists  of  the  value  of  M.  Devoyod  and 
Sefior  Gayarre"  a  fair  opportunity.  The  first  had  very  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  and  the  second  had  a  task  before  him  which  all  his 
talent  and  ability  could  not  save  from  proving  wearisome.  The 
whole  of  the  fourth  act  is  devoted  to  Sussanin  (M.  Devoyod), 
who  has  an  interminable  but  highly  dramatic  if  tedious  monologue 
in  the  forest  where  he  and  the  Poles  are  shortly  to  perish.  The 
result  was  that  the  curtain  fell  in  the  presence  of  an  audience 
which  had  come  in  the  best  of  humours,  and  which  departed, 
well  past  midnight,  with  its  enthusiasm  very  considerably  damped. 
Throughout  the  first  act  much  of  the  music  had  been  not  only 
immensely  applauded,  but  no  less  than  three  numbers  were  encored, 
whereas  at  its  termination  there  was  scarcely  enough  applause  to 
warrant  the  appearance  before  the  audience  of  Signor  Bevignani, 
who  had  conducted  in  admirable  style. 

Last  week  Miss  Ella  Russell  made  her  first  appearance  as 
Linda,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  best  of  her 
impersonations.  She  looked  the  part,  and  she  sang  it  perfectly,  the 
music  being  exactly  within  her  limits ;  and  she  avoided  the 
display  other  exceptionally  thin  E  in  alt,  only  introducing  it  ap- 
propriately in  the  polonaise.  The  Pipo  of  this  occasion  was  Mme. 
Scalchi,  and  the  unfortunate  old  father  of  the  heroine  Signor 
Cotogni,  who  bus  not  appeared  before  this  season.  Of  all  the  old- 
fashioned  operas  given  by  Signor  Lago  during  the  last  few  weeks 
Linda  was  certainly  the  most  satisfactorily  rendered. 

II  Trovatore  served  to  introduce  Mme.  Valda  as  Leonora,  a  part 
which  does  not  suit  her,  and  Mile.  Dassi,  who  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  London  stage  as  Azucena.  She  has  a  magnificent 
contralto  voice  of  great  power  and  compass,  and  sings  in  good 
style.  Her  nervousness,  however,  impeded  her  doing  herself 
absolute  justice,  but  there  was  evidence  that  she  is  destined  to 
become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  lyric  stage. 

Saturday  is  the  last  night  of  the  season  at  Covent  Garden,  when 
La  Vita  per  lo  Czar  will  be  repeated  by  the  same  artists  as  on  its 
first  representation,  for  the  benefit  of  Mme.  Albani. 

The  season  at  Her  Majesty's  came  to  an  abrupt  and  rather 
comical  conclusion  on  Saturday  last.  Mme.  Patti,  who  was 
"  positively  "  to  sing  in  Faust,  was  declared  at  the  last  moment 
unwell,  and  unable  to  fulfil  her  engagement.  Mr.  Mapleson,  in 
order  to  appease  the  irritated  public,  not  only  returned  their 
money  but  gave  them  a  free  performance  of  Carmen,  with  Mme. 
Trebelli  as  the  heroine.  Subsequent  investigation  of  the  matter 
has  revealed  complications  of  an  amusing  character. 

Not  for  many  years  has  Meyerbeer's  elaborate  opera  Les 
Huguenots  been  given  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence  as  it  was 
on  Monday  night,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  at 
Drury  Lane.  It  has  been  said  of  Meyerbeer,  that  if  he  had  not 
been  a  great  composer  he  would  assuredly  have  been  a  great 
painter,  such  was  his  rage  for  picturesque  scenic  effects.  His 
tendency  to  over-elaboration  was,  however,  never  more  con- 
spicuously illustrated  than  in  Les  Huguenots.  He  had  chosen 
for  his  theme  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  romantic  episodes  in 
French  history.  The  gorgeous  and  over-refined  Court  of  the 
Valois  served  as  a  background  for  a  lurid  picture  of  religious 
fanaticism  and  political  strife.  The  contrasts  are  amazing.  Every 
social  element  of  the  times  of  the  civil  war  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Huguenots  is  brought  before  us.    Now  we  are  attending  a 


feast  in  the  house  of  St.  Bris  ;  now  in  tho  enchanted  gardens  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarro,  the  incomparably  beautiful  Marguerite  de  Valois. 
Next  we  behold  the  PriS  aux  Clercs,  teeming  with  tho  life  of  the 
epoch  with  students,  soldiers,  monks,  religious  processions,  and 
Huguenot  and  Catholic  fanatics.  The  eye  positively  aches  with 
|  tho  rapidity  of  tho  action  of  tho  drama,  and  with  its  sumptuous 
picturesqueness.  The  demands  upon  tho  resources  of  a  theatre 
when  such  an  opera  as  this  is  produced  are  enormous.  Each  of 
the  numerous  characters  has  to  bo  filled  by  a  genuine  artist,  and 
the  chorus  must  be  thoroughly  trained,  the  orchestra  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  the  scenery  on  such  a  scale  as  to  task 
to  its  utmost  limits  even  so  well  provisioned  a  theatre  as  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  Over  all  these  difficulties  Mr.  Harris 
has  triumphed  in  a  manner  which  is  worthy  of  sincere  congratula- 
tion. The  four  parts  of  Raoul,  St.  Bris,  Marcel,  and  Nevers. 
demand  artists  of  the  first  class,  and  if  Mr.  Harris  has  not  been 
able  to  make  his  quartet  quite  perfect,  he  nevertheless  gave  us  a 
Raoul  in  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  unsurpassed  since  the  days  of  Mario, 
an  almost  equally  magniticcnt  St.  Bris  in  his  brother,  M.  Edouard 
de  Reszke,  and  a  Nevers  in  M.  Maurel,  of  great  excellence.  The 
Marcel  of  Signor  Foli  is  a  clever  performance,  but  his  voice  has 
not  tho  volume  necessary  to  express  his  intentions.  M.  Jean  do 
Reszke  looked  the  part  of  Raoul,  acted  it,  and  sang  it  in  masterly 
style,  and  achieved  thereby  his  greatest  success  in  London.  The 
St.  Bris  of  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke  differs  from  M.  Faure's  imperso- 
nation of  the  same  character  in  many  essentials.  It  has  less 
dignity  and  more  fanaticism,  but  if  it  is  less  imposing,  it  is  more 
dramatic.  In  the  great  scene  of  the  benediction  of  the  daggers  he 
was  the  incarnation  of  religious  bigotry,  hounding  itself  on  to  the 
verge  of  insanity.  He  gave  a  perfect  idea  of  a  man  otherwise 
good  and  gentle — a  thorough  gentleman — becoming  capable  of  any 
crime  if  only  it  were  committed  in  the  name  of  religion.  In  the 
company  of  two  such  exceptionally  great  artists  their  associates 
necessarily  have  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  their  positions,  but  to  her 
credit  Mme.  Nordica,  as  if  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  genius  which 
environed  her,  sang  and  acted  in  a  manner  which  fairly  astonished 
her  most  ardent  admirers.  Hers  was  a  difficult  task — her  voice, 
though  a  fine  one,  has  not  the  phenomenal  volume  demanded  by 
this  arduous  part ;  but  she  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  in  the  terrible 
scene  of  the  fourth  act,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole 
lyric  drama,  she  sang  with  inspiration  and  acted  with  unexagge- 
rated  passion,  whereby  she  materially  assisted  M.  Jean  de  Reszke 
in  doing  himself  complete  justice.  The  whole  of  this  act  was 
listened  to  with  intense  attention  by  an  audience  which  appeared 
spellbound.  At  its  close,  the  pent-up  feelings  of  all  present  gave 
way  to  such  applause  that  any  Italian  or  Spaniard  present  must 
have  wondered  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  English  are  popularly 
declared  to  be  undemonstrative.  Four  several  times  had  the 
MM.  Reszke  and  Mme.  Nordica  to  appear  before  the  curtain.  The 
part  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  was  enacted  by  Miss  Marie  Engle, 
who  sang  the  music  charmingly,  and  who  might  indeed  have  been 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  herself,  so  quaint  was  her  costume  and  so 
gracious  her  demeanour.  It  is  curious  that  perhaps  the  only 
blemish  in  M.  Jean  de  Reszke's  performance  was  discoverable  in 
the  act  in  which  he  appears  before  the  Queen.  He  gave  her  his 
left  hand  to  conduct  her  to  the  throne.  The  real  Queen  of 
Navarre  would  have  resented  the  liberty  of  a  gentleman  venturing 
to  even  touch  her  hand,  let  alone  presenting  her  with  his  left! 
Cetait  une  gauche  gaucheric.  Mme.  Fabbri  was  a  good  Urbano ; 
but  she,  like  many  other  young  singers  of  the  day,  is  afllicted 
with  a  tremolo,  and  the  music  allotted  to  her  is  not  of  a  character 
to  endure  any  indulgence  in  this  unpleasant  defect.  The  orchestra 
and  chorus  were  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark,  the  costumes  accu- 
rate and  splendid,  and  the  stage-management  faultless. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Miss  Arnoldson,  her  debut  in  La 
Traviata  did  not  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening;  and  Miss  Emily 
Groll  undertook  at  a  short  notice  to  appear  as  Gilda  in  lligoletto, 
and  scored  thereby  a  decided  success,  notably  in  the  dramatic 
scenes  of  the  third  and  last  acts. 


THE  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 


THE  rates  of  dividend  announced  by  the  metropolitan  banks 
and  discount  Companies  for  the  past  half-year  are  more  satis- 
factory than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  course  of 
business  during  the  six  months.  Of  the  depressed  state  of  agri- 
culture we  need  say  nothing.  It  is  so  long  continued  and  so 
notorious  that  it  requires  nothing  more  from  us  than  a  passing 
notice.  And  trade  certainly  has  not  been  flourishing  throughout 
tho  half-year.  In  the  autumn  there  was  a  strong  and  general 
hope  that  wo  were  about  to  witness  a  marked  revival,  and  that 
the  present  year  would  be  more  prosperous  than  we  had  seen  for 
a  long  time  past.  Unfortunately,  the  event  has  not  realized  the 
expectation.  The  war  scare  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  com- 
pletely checked  all  enterprise,  and,  though  its  influence  was  not 
great  enough  completely  to  put  an  end  to  the  improvement  that 
had  begun,  it  has  still  so  retarded  the  improvement  that  we  are 
little  better  off  than  we  were  twelve  months  ago — not  better  off 
materially  than  we  were  two  years  ago,  itself  a  time  of  general 
depression,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns.  And  the  least  encouraging  feature  of  those  returns  is 
that  both  the  imports  and  the  exports  for  June  are  worse  than 
those  of  .any  of  the  preceding  five  months.    It  would  naturally 
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seem  to  follow  that,  when  both  trade  and  agriculture  were  thus 
languishing,  banking,  -which  is  a  business  subsidiary  to  trade  and 
agriculture,  should  languish  likewise.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  do  not  tind  the  result  to  have  been  so.  And  the  expectation 
that  banking  would  not  be  very  prosperous  would  naturally  be 
increased  by  the  further  fact  that  the  value  of  money  steadily- 
declined  throughout  the  six  months.  In  January  the  Bank  of 
England  rate  of  discount  was  5  per  cent. ;  in  February  it  was 
only  4  per  cent. ;  and  since  it  has  gone  down  to  2  per  cent. 
It  is  usually  said  that  transacting  business  in  a  falling  market 
is  not  profitable;  and  one  would  have  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  profits  of  banks  would  not  have  been  very  great  during 
the  past  six  months.  Lastly,  the  war  scare  has  been  followed 
by  a  paralysis  of  speculation  which  has  greatly  lessened  the 
amount  of  business  done  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  until  for 
a  month  or  two  past  there  are  universally  doleful  complaints 
that  the  stagnation  is  as  great  as  it  was  two  or  three  years 
ago.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  we  find  that  the  dividends 
announced  by  the  joint-stock  banks  are  better  than  those  an- 
nounced twelve  months  ago,  and  are  quite  as  good  as  those 
announced  two  years  ago.  For  example,  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  declares  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  per 
annum,  against  14  per  cent,  twelve  months  ago;  the  London 
Joint-Stock,  izh  per  cent.,  against  12  per  cent.;  the  Alliance, 
7  per  cent.,  against  6  per  cent. ;  and  the  Consolidated,  10  per 
cent.,  against  9  per  cent.  The  Uniou  of  London  declares  12J  per 
cent.,  against  12^  per  cent,  twelve  months  ago  ;  the  City,  10  per 
cent.,  against  10  per  cent.;  and  Lloyds  Barnetts,  15  per  cent., 
against  also  15  per  cent.  Turning  to  the  discount  Companies,  we 
find  the  National  Discount  Company  declares  12  per  cent.,  the 
same  rate  as  at  this  time  last  year  ;  and  the  Union  Discount  also 
declares  the  same  rate  as  last  year — 8  per  cent.  Thus,  of  eight 
banks,  five  announce  higher  rates  of  dividend  than  twelve  mouths 
ago,  and  three  announce  the  same  rates  ;  while  the  two  discount 
Companies  pay  the  same  rates  of  dividend  as  they  did  for  the  first 
half  of  last  year.  If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  first  half  of  1885, 
we  find  that  the  rates  of  dividend  now  are  exactly  the  same  as 
then ;  so  that  the  banks  have  recovered  from  the  depression  of 
last  year,  and  have  made  as  large  profits  as  in  the  first  half  of 
1885. 

The  first  explanation  of  what  at  first  sight  seems  an  anomaly  is, 
that  the  profits  made  in  the  first  thvee  months  were  exceedingly 
large,  and  thus  more  than  compensated  for  any  decline  in  protits 
during  the  second  three  months.  As  we  have  said,  the  rate  of 
discount  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  5  per  cent,  iu  January,  and 
for  February  it  was  4  per  cent.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
Ihe  average  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  very 
nearly  4-j  per  cent.  The  open  market  rate  of  discount  was  for  the 
most  part  under  the  Bank  rate  ;  but  still  it  was  high.  And  it  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  the  joint-stock  banks 
departed  from  their  old  custom  of  paying  interest  upon  deposits 
I  per  cent,  less  than  the  Bank  rate  of  discount ;  they  only  allowed 
to  their  depositors  interest  1^  percent,  less  than  the  Bank  rate. 
Thus  there  wa3  a  greater  difference  than  in  past  times  between  the 
interest  the  banks  paid  upon  deposits,  and  the  return  they 
received  themselves  upon  the  money  lodged  with  them.  It  would 
seem,  consequently,  that  they  made  very  handsome  profits  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  and  although  the  second  quarter  saw  a 
rapid  decline  in  the  value  of  money,  and  indeed  money  has  been 
lent  from  day  to  day  in  the  open  market  for  a  considerable  time 
past  as  low  as  £  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  would  still  seem 
that  the  banks  were  able  to  employ  their  money  upon  the  whole 
fairly  profitably,  and  that  they  added  to  the  considerable  protits 
made  in  the  first  quarter.  The  second  explanation  is  that  every 
year  advancing  money  to  the  Stock  Exchange  is  becoming  a 
more  and  more  important  part  of  the  business  of  our  banks. 
Formerly  the  business  of  a  banker  was  supposed  to  be  the  receiv- 
ing of  money  on  deposit,  and  the  employing  of  that  money  in 
making  loans  to  customers  chiefly  engaged  in  trade  and  in  dis- 
counting bills.  Bills,  however,  have  become  for  many  years  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  compared  to  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in 
the  market,  and  loans  to  people  engaged  in  trade  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  business  done,  especially  by  the  metropolitan  banks. 
The  metropolitan  bankers  now  make  a  very  important  and  very 
profitable  feature  of  their  business  the  lending  of  money  to 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
purchases  and  sales  are  usually  made  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
on  the  understanding  that  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  paid  and 
the  stock  delivered  at  the  following  settling  day,  the  settling 
days  being  usually  about  a  fortnight  apart.  At  every  settlement, 
therefore,  there  are  immense  sums  to  be  paid  from  purchasers  to 
sellers,  and,  as  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  purchasers  are  specula- 
tors, they  have  not  the  money  actually  in  possession  to  pay  for 
what  they  buy,  and  consequently  are  compelled  to  borrow,  through 
their  brokers,  the  means  of  paying  for  the  stock.  Thus  brokers 
in  one  shape  or  other  have  to  borrow  immense  sums  from  the 
banks,  and  these  loans  are  continued,  settlement  after  settlement, 
at  varying  rates  of  interest.  As  the  bankers  receive  as  security 
for  the  loans  they  make  the  stocks  actually  dealt  in,  and  as  they 
take  care  for  the  most  part  that  there  is  a  considerable  margin 
between  the  money  they  advance  and  the  price  actually  paid,  the 
transactions  are  usually  of  the  very  safest ;  and  the  loans  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  being  made  at  considerably  higher  rates  than  the 
ordinary  day  to  day  rate  of  interest  in  the  market,  the  business  is 
not  only  safe  but  highly  profitable.  It  is  true  that  speculation  re- 
ceived a  great  check  from  the  war  scare;  that  business  ou  the 


Stock  Exchange  has  since  been  declining,  and  that  it  has  become 
exceedingly  small  during  the  past  mouth  or  two  ;  but  still,  during 
the  p8St  six  months  the  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
settling  days  at  the  Clearing  House  show  an  increase  compared 
with  the  first  half  of  last  year  of  42^  millions.  Stock  Exchange 
business,  therefore,  was  very  active  compared  with  the  first  half 
of  last  year ;  the  loans  from  bankers  were  larger  in  proportion, 
and  from  this  large  and  lucrative  business  no  small  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  banks  doubtless  came. 

As  most  of  the  reports  of  the  various  banks  have  not  yet  been 
issued,  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  all  the  various  reasons  that 
have  contributed  to  make  the  past  six  months  more  profitable  than 
the  first  half  of  last  year.  The  general  knowledge  of  how  Stock 
Exchange  business  is  carried  on  and  the  returns  of  the  Bankers' 
Clearing  House  warrant  us  in  making  the  statement  we  have  just 
made  as  to  the  material  contribution  of  Stock  Exchange  business 
to  the  profits  of  the  banks;  while  the  common  knowledge  as  to 
the  course  of  the  money  market  verities  what  we  have  said  upon 
that  point.  Doubtless  a  study  of  the  reports  when  they  are  issued 
and  of  the  statements  to  be  made  by  the  various  chairmen  at  the 
meetings  of  shareholders  will  throw  further  light  upon  the  facts  ; 
but  there  is  one  other  point  that  is  sufficiently  well  known  to 
justify  us  in  adducing  it  as  a  further  reason  lor  the  profitable 
character  of  the  past  half-year.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  that  when  unlimited  liability  was  given  up  by  the 
banks  they  all  increased  their  working  capital.  It  was  very  freely 
predicted  then  that  the  rates  of  dividend  would  have  to  be  reduced, 
as  prices  were  generally  falling,  and  have  gone  on  falling  since, 
and  as  trade,  instead  of  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  has  been 
rather  stationary  and  depressed.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  so 
much  additional  earnings  could  not  be  made  as  would  enable 
directors  to  go  on  paying  the  same  rate  of  dividend  upon  a 
largely  increased  capital  as  they  had  paid  upon  the  smaller 
capital.  The  course  of  events  has  seemed  still  further  to 
bear  out  these  predictions,  for  certainly  the  old  system  of  banking 
has  been  growing  less  and  less  profitable.  Hence,  bankers  have 
been  obliged  to  look  about  for  other  means  of  increasing  their 
earnings,  and,  therefore,  keeping  up  their  shareholders'  dividends. 
One  method  has  been  the  lucrative  business  they  have  been  able 
to  do  with  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  for,  while  trade  has  remained 
stationary,  Stock  Exchange  business  has  grown  very  rapidly.  Another 
means  has  been  the  larger  system  of  investment.  Partly  because 
those  engaged  in  trade  have  grown  more  rich,  partly  because  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railway,  the  steamship,  and  the 
telegraph,  the  old  methods  of  doing  business  are  rapidly  changing, 
and  bills  are  not  manufactured  in  anything  like  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  business  that  they  were  formerly.  There 
is  not,  therefore,  the  same  supply  of  bills,  and  consequently,  even 
if  they  wished  it,  bankers  would  not  be  able  to  employ  the 
greater  part  of  their  funds  in  the  discounting  of  bills.  The 
scarcity  of  bills  compared  with  the  supply  of  money  available 
for  investment  in  them  has  tended  to  lower  the  protits  of  bill- 
discounting  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  demand  for  loans  for 
trade  has  continued  to  fall  off.  Bankers  in  consequence  have 
increased  their  investments.  They  have  looked  to  the  permanent 
investment  of  a  portion  of  their  funds  for  yielding  them  the 
means  of  keeping  up  their  dividends.  A  study  of  the  accounts 
published  half-year  after  half-year  justifies  us  iu  making  this 
general  statement,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  seen  when  the  re- 
ports are  out  there  is  a  still  further  tendency  to  increase  invest- 
ments. That  the  tendency  must  continue  is  obvious;  for  unles3 
trade  improves  very  materially,  aud  trade  improvement  brings  a 
greater  demand  for  trade  advances,  and  a  greater  supply  of 
trade  bills,  it  is  obvious  that  by  the  old  method  of  lending 
and  discounting  bank  dividends  could  not  be  kept  up ;  and 
although  investment  is  not  strictly  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
banks  were  established,  it  is  obvious  that  every  bank  for  safety 
sake  must  keep  a  considerable  part  of  its  funds  invested  in  good 
securities.  The  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  speaking  gene- 
rally, keep  no  cash  reserve,  but  merely  the  till  money  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  day.  What  they  call  a  reserve 
is  kept  in  the  form  of  Consols  aud  other  securities,  which  on  an 
emergency  they  can  turn  into  cash.  These  investments,  of  course, 
are  not  strictly  speaking  banking  reserves  ;  but  they  are  a  very 
great  safeguard  for  banks,  and,  failing  a  true  reserve,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  see  a  handsome  reserve  in  this  form  maintained.  But, 
in  addition  to  the  desire  of  safety,  there  is  a  further  desire  of  in- 
creasing their  dividends ;  for  if  a  bank  can  safely  obtain  for  its 
money  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  by  means  of  investment  when  the 
discount  rate  ranges  only  from  1  to  2  per  cent.,  there  is  a  clear 
and  handsome  gain  to  the  bank,  and  consequently  to  the  share- 
holders. 


MATINEES  AND  CONCERTS. 

MR.  W.  GANZ'S  concert  on  Monday  afternoon  attracted  a 
large  audience.  The  programme  included  some  classical 
music  of  importance,  notably  Beethoven's  Trio  in  B  fiat,  Op.  97, 
admirably  played  by  Mr.  Ganz,  Miss  Nettie  Carpenter,  and 
M.  Libotton.  Then  came  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  G  minor, 
with  a  quintet  of  strings— Miss  Carpenter,  Messrs.  Halfpenny, 
Grossheim,  Libotton,  and  E.  A.  Carrodus.  Mr.  Ganz  and  Miss 
Carpenter  performed  with  exceptional  skill  a  Concerto  in  A  major 
by  M.  Saint-Saens  and  an  arrangement  by  Brahms  and  Joachim 
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of  Hungarian  dances.  The  principal  vocalists  woro  Mine  Minnie 
llauk  and  iMmo.  Patoy,  who  wore  both  cordially  applauded  for 
their  several  efforts. 

Two  Italian  pianists  have  appeared  during  the  week — Rignor 
Buonamici,  of  Florence,  and  Rignor  di  Giambattista.  Both  display 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Italian  school  of  pianoforte-playing, 
which,  however,  is  not  suited  lor  classical  music,  as  yet  not  quite 
understood  in  Italy.  Rignor  Giambattista  is  an  artist  of  merit. 
His  touch  is  brilliant,  his  execution  facile,  and  his  command 
over  the  instrument  is  so  great  that  ho  plays  with  the  left  hand 
pieces  of  great  difficulty  with  astonishing  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rignor  Puonamici  has  a  lighter  touch,  and  plays  Chopin's 
music  with  considerable  grace.  Rignor  Giambattista's  concert 
was  rendered  interesting  by  the  reappearance  of  Mme.  lima  di 
Murska,  a  vocalist  whose  popularity  was  very  great  years  ago, 
a  fact  which  those  who  heard  her  last  Thursday  scarcely  credited, 
although  she  is  even  now  too  great  an  artist  not  to  produce  a 
certain  effect,  and  the  volubility  of  her  execution  remains  un- 
impaired ;  but  the  instrument,  like  the  complexion  of  Athalie's 
mother,  certainly  exhibits  des  annies  Virreparable  outrage. 

.Miss  Pauline  Ellice,  aged  eleven,  made  her  first  appearance  this 
week,  having  been  very  considerably  announced  in  advance,  as  a 
rival  to  Master  Hoffman.  Rhe  has  decided  talent,  and  is,  as  a  phe- 
nomenon, remarkable ;  but  hers  is  not  the  artistic  temperament 
which  distinguishes  little  Hoffman,  who,  by  the  way,  was  "  in 
front  "  on  the  occasion,  and  applauded  his  rival  with  chivalrous 
generosity — a  rather  comical  incident,  which  greatly  amused  the 
audience.  With  all  deductions  made,  however,  it  must  be  said 
that  Miss  Ellice  played  three  very  difficult  works — -Beethoven's 
Concerto  in  C  minor,  Mendelssohn's  Cappriccio  in  P>  minor,  and 
Weber's  Polonaise  in  E — with  real  skill.  Yet  another  juvenile 
pianist  is  Miss  Jeanne  Douste,  aged  fifteen,  who  had  a  recital  all 
to  herself,  beginning  with  Beethoven's  Ronata,  Op.  22,  which  was 
followed  by  selections  from  Haydn,  Clementi,  Rubinstein,  and 
works  of  her  own  composition.  Miss  Douste  has  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  pianoforte  technique,  fluent  fingering,  and  an  exceeding 
refinement  of  touch.  She  is  destined  to  become  an  artist  of 
value,  owing  to  her  decided  musical  talent  and  intelligence. 

There  were  several  concerts  on  Thursday  afternoon  last,  some 
under  Royal  patronage,  and  nearly  all  of  them  containing  some- 
thing in  its  way  remarkable.  Miss  Adela  Vernon  was  heard  at 
the  Portland  Rooms  at  her  own  concert,  and  displayed  a  clear 
soprano  of  some  power  and  fairly  good  training.  Mme.  Pyk  sang 
at  her  matinee  the  great  scena  from  Der  Freischiitz  with  much 
dramatic  effect ;  and  Mile.  Gayrard-Pacini  performed  an  arrange- 
ment by  Liszt  of  Wagner's  Tannhauser  artistically. 

There  have  been  several  theatrical  matinees  during  the  past 
week.  It  appears  the  fashion  now  to  select  the  hottest  months  of 
the  year  for  these  performances,  most  of  which  are  of  the  direst 
possible  nature,  and  to  sit  through  one  on  a  hot  afternoon  is  a 
really  trying  ordeal.  Perhaps,  out  of  the  number,  Miss  Grace 
Huntley's  matinee  of  London  Assurance,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's, 
was  the  best,  at  least  so  far  as  the  acting  of  the  principal 
personage  was  concerned ;  for,  as  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  Miss 
Huntley  was  really  charming. 

Miss  Emily  de  Witt  appeared  at  the  Criterion  as  Frou  Frou, 
a  part  for  which  she  is  not  in  the  least  degree  qualified,  and  then 
came  a  trial  performance  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  of  an  incom- 
prehensible play,  with  a  strangely  involved  plot,  entitled  Obed 
Snow's  Philanthropy,  which  was  only  saved  from  being  an  absolute 
fiasco  by  the  clever  acting  of  Mr.  Bassett  Roe  and  Miss  Florence 
West. 


IS  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

THE  acoustical  properties  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  the 
subject  of  an  amusing  conversation  on  Monday.  In  common 
with  almost  all  buildings  erected  by  modern  architects  for  pur- 
poses of  speaking  and  hearing— churches  and  chapels,  lecture- 
rooms,  &c. — the  Upper  Chamber  has  been  so  constructed  as  to 
muffle  and  extinguish  the  voice.  Further  to  aid  towards  this 
result,  the  reporters  are,  like  "  Timotheus,  placed  on  high,"  in  a 
osition  which  would  be  very  proper  if  they  were  "  a  tuneful  quire," 
ut  which  is  quite  unsuitable  to  a  body  of  quiet  and  respectable 
stenographers  whose  first  duty  is  to  lend  their  ears  to  orators 
several  feet  below  them  and  a  great  many  yards  from  them,  and 
who  are  commendably  silent  that  they  may  hear,  except,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  when  Lord  Denman  is  spea'king.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  defective  acoustical  properties  of  the  House  of 
Lords  do  not  really  deserve  the  blame  cast  upon  them.  The 
imperfect  vocalization  of  the  orators  is  really  in  fault.  Even 
experienced  speakers— and  the  amiable  and  accomplished  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  a  notable  offender  in  this  way — seem  to  have 
difficulty  in  remembering  that  a  debate  is  something  more  than  a 
dialogue  with  some  noble  lord  opposite.  What  is  articulate 
conversation  on  the  floor  of  the  House  becomes  an  indistinct 
purring  when  it  reaches  the  gallery.  Lord  Salisbury  suggested  a 
remedy  from  which,  even  in  the  act  of  proposing  it,  he  half 
shrank  as  revolutionary.  He  suggested  that  a  reporter  should 
be  placed  at  the  table,  side  by  side  with  the  clerks  of  the 
House.  A  reporter  would  not  be  enough.  Lord  Ralisbury  is 
probably  not  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  "  turns "  and 
"writing-out."  Even  a  succession  of  reporters,  though  it  might 
secure  a  record  in  Hansard,  would  scarcely  serve  the  purpose  of 


111"  morning  newspapers  unless  a  relay  of  messengers  in  cabs  or  on 
horseback  weir  also  hud  on.   The  threatening  attitude  taken  in 

the  1  louse  of  (  'ominous  on  Wednesday  on  the  vote  for  the  officers 
of  tho  House  of  Lords  suggests  that,  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
in  gotting  the  money  necessary  for  this  arrangement.  Tho  most 
effectual  remedy  would  lie  in  bringing  tho  reporters  down  in  a  body 
to  the  floor  of  the  House;  but,  if  Lord  Ralisbury  shrinks  from 
placing  his  one  reporter  on  that  sacred  ground,  the  establishment 
there  of  all  the  stalls  of  all  the  newspapers  is  a  proposition  too 
daring  to  be  contemplated.  The  arrangement  exists  in  some 
foreign  legislative  Chambers,  where  the  reporters  are  gathered  in 
a  body  below  the  President's  chair.  Lord  Salisbury's  complaint, 
however,  is  not  the  usual  one.  In  his  case  the  reporting  is  not 
defective,  but  excessive.  Not  only  what  he  says  is  heard  and 
reported,  but  what  he  does  not  say,  what  apparently  ho  is  only 
thinking,  is  heard  and  reported  too.  This  is  very  alarming. 
If  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  converted  into  a  Palace  of  Truth, 
and  what  a  statesman  thinks  of  his  opponents  is  to  be  set  down, 
the  good  temper  which  usually  characterizes  its  debates  would 
be  impaired.  Lord  Rosebery,  who  can  make  jokes,  and  not  bad 
ones,  when  he  likes,  appears  to  have  fallen  into  Rir  William 
Harcourt's  habit  of  takiDg  his  jokes  ready  made.  In  the  conver- 
sation on  the  ratification  or  non-ratification  of  the  Turkish  Con- 
vention, he  was  reported  to  have  asked  whether  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff  was  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  There- 
upon Lord  Ralisbury  was  reported  to  have  replied  that  Rir  Henry 
was  in  a  state  of  animated  expectancy.  It  turns  out  that  this 
not  very  brilliant  encounter  of  wit  never  took  place.  The  acous- 
tical properties  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  rather  capricious.  What 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Ralisbury  do  not  say  is  heard.  To 
what  Lord  Denman  says  the  gallery  is  deaf.  He  complained 
that  the  other  day  he  quoted  four  lines  from  a  poem  of  the  late 
Lord  Houghton's,  of  which  he  generously  said  that  he  was  not 
at  all  ashamed — a  remark  which  must  give  a  warmer  glow  to  the 
cool  of  the  evening  in  the  shades — and  yet  the  quotation  was  not 
reported.  Heard  melodies  are  sweet ;  but  to  the  gallery,  when 
Lord  Denman  is  in  question,  those  unheard  appear  to  be  sweeter. 

On  Tuesday  a  considerable  number  of  the  Jubilee  peers  took 
their  seats.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Armstrong,  the  new 
creations  cannot  be  said  to  add  to  the  distinction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  though  they  do  not  impair  its 
title  to  recognition  as  a  Chamber  of  Respectables.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  man  a  peer  against  his  will,  though  George  Dyer, 
on  whose  terrors  Charles  Lamb  played,  feared  that  that  might 
happen  to  him,  and  that  he  might  awake  some  fine  morning  and 
find  himself  a  lord.  Possibly  baronies  and  viscounties  may  have 
gone  a-begging.  But  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  opportunity 
was  not  taken,  or  did  not  present  itself,  of  singling  out  for  honour 
the  names  of  men  who  in  art,  in  letters,  and  in  science  have  given 
to  the  Victorian  era  a  distinction  not  inferior  to  that  which  belongs 
to  it  in  material  and  political  development.  The  House  of  Lords 
is,  of  course,  primarily  an  assembly  of  statesmen  and  an  instrument 
of  public  business.  It  is  not  less  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  those 
functions  from  the  fact  that  they  are  chiefly  exercised  by  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  leading  statesmen,  while  the  bulk  of  peers  are  content 
to  be  hearers  only.  Romething  like  this  was  the  case  with  the 
House  of  Commons  in  its  best  days.  But  the  House  of  Lords  is 
something  more  than  a  legislative  chamber.  A  peerage  is  the 
highest  distinction  the  Queen  can  confer.  The  House  of  Lords 
would  be  strengthened  in  that  public  opinion  on  which  all  insti- 
tutions now  depend  if  the  principle  on  which  the  barony  of  Lord 
Tennyson  was  conferred  were  more  generally  acted  on,  and  it 
could  be  made  representative  through  suitably  selected  types  of 
all  that  is  most  illustrious  in  the  national  life,  in  letters,  science, 
art,  industry,  and  the  various  public  services.  The  ornamental 
side  of  institutions,  especially  of  institutions  which  are  supposed 
to  exhibit  the  qualities  which  England  most  honours,  cannot  safely 
be  neglected.  Quarter-Ressions  and  ex-President-of-the-Local- 
Government-Board  peerages  are  all  very  well  in  their  way ;  but 
they  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  sustain  or  revive  the  reputation  of 
the  peerage  as  the  supreme  order  of  merit  in  England.  It  can- 
not be  said  to  have  this  character  now ;  but  it  might  have  it  with 
advantage  to  itself  and  to  the  nation. 

The  Peers  have  occupied  some  portion  of  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Rir  Wilfrid  Lawson  saw  a  breach  of 
privilege  in  the  alleged  use  of  the  carriages  of  certain  peers, 
among  whom  he  accidentally  included  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
for  the  conveyance  of  electors  to  the  polling-booths  in  North  Pad- 
dington.  The  loan  of  private  carriages  for  this  purpose  is  not 
illegal ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  carriage  of  a  marquess 
has  a  more  corrupting  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  person  who  is 
conveyed  in  it  than  the  carriage  of  a  banker  or  a  squire.  If  the 
Rtanding  Order  has  been  violated,  Liberal  peers,  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
admitted,  have  been  as  guilty  as  Conservatives.  It  is,  perhaps, 
undesirable  that  a  pretext  should  be  given  for  discussions  so  idle  and 
imputations  so  invidious  as  those  which  occupied  the  House  for 
a  long  time  on  Tuesday.  The  fact  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
motion  was  rejected  by  only  196  votes  against  167  was  probably 
due  to  its  being  a  surprise  to  the  Ministerial  side.  But,  together 
with  other  divisions,  it  seems  to  show  that  the  flagging  in  attend- 
ance which  usually  sets  in  at  this  time  of  the  year  has  begun  to 
operate,  and  that  special  vigilance  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministerial  Whips. 

On  Friday.  J  uly  9,  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  for  the  rejection  of 
the  Crimes  Bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  87,  and,  being  then 
read  a  third  time  and  passed,  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  About 
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the  same  time  the  Land  Bill  came  down  to  the  Commons.  We 
speak  elsewhere  of  the  debates  in  the  two  Houses.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  note  that  in  both  the  opposition  broke  down.  The  Irish 
members  apparently  feel  that  the  Land  Bill  is  stronger  than  they 
are;  and  Mr.  Parnell,  echoed  of  course  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Cainpbell-Bannerman  should  withdraw  his 
amendment.  The  suggestion  was  an  instruction  on  which  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  ready  to  act.  He  is  equally  prompt 
to  advance  and  retreat ;  but  the  House  interposed,  and  the 
amendment,  instead  of  being  withdrawn,  was  formally  negatived, 
and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  In  the  Lords,  Lord  Granville 
declared  that,  viewing  the  weakness  of  the  party  of  which  he  is 
the  leader,  no  opposition  would  be  offered  to  the  Crimes  Bill  at 
any  of  its  stages.  Lord  Granville  apparently  included  argu- 
mentative opposition  in  this  renunciation.  His  speech,  coming 
between  the  speeches  of  Lord  Ashbourne  and  of  Lord  Carnarvon 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  exhibits  the  weakness  of  his  case.  Lord 
Granville  is  too  honest  to  wield  skilfully  the  weapons  of  sophistry 
and  of  inflammatory  rhetoric  which  have  been  dexterously  used  in 
another  place,  indeed  in  many  other  places.  The  Gladstonian 
peers  literally  ran  away  from  the  discussion,  leaving  Lord 
Oxenbridge,  as  a  sort  of  sentry,  alone  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench  ;  and  the  Bill,  after  a  protest  on  the  part  of  Lord  Selbome 
against  this  desertion,  was  read  a  second  time.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  Lord  Granville  and  his  friends,  after  the  case  for  the  Bill  had 
been  stated  by  Lord  Ashbourne  with  singular  force,  and  after  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  had  smashed  and  pulverized  the  arguments 
against  it,  should  have  been  unwilling  to  listen  to  an  exposure  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  political  morality  and  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
law  from  Lord  Selbome.  The  Committee  stage  was  fixed  for 
yesterday. 

During  the  week  which  we  review  the  Lords  have  .passed  the 
Incumbents'  Resignation  Bill,  the  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland) 
Bill,  and  the  Quarries  Bill,  and  have  disagreed  to  the  Commons' 
amendment  on  the  Crofters  Bill  prohibiting  tenants  from  contract- 
ing themselves  out  of  the  measure.  The  Land  Transfer  Bill,  having 
been  read  a  third  time  on  Monday,  was  passed  on  Tuesday,  the  two 
stages  usually  taken  together  being  separated  in  order  to  allow  of 
the  introduction  of  a  belated  amendment.  The  Commons  have 
passed  the  Merchandize  Marks  Bill  and  the  Margarine  Fraudulent 
Sale  Bill.  In  Committee  of  Supply  on  Wednesday  a  motion  of 
Mr.  Labouchere's  for  the  reduction  of  the  votes  for  the  House  of 
Lords  officials  was  rejected  by  184  votes  against  120,  Mr.  Smith 
undertaking  to  consider  the  practicability  of  equalizing  the  votes 
for  the  service  of  the  two  Houses  as  vacancies  in  the  official  staff 
of  the  House  of  Lords  give  opportunity. 


FAUST  AT  DRUKY  LANE. 

THE  representation  of  Gounod's  Faust  at  Drury  Lane  deserves 
more  than  the  notice  which  has  already  been  given  to  it  in 
these  columns.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  far  and  away 
the  best  performance  of  this  opera  that  has  been  seen  for,  let  us 
say,  fifteen  years.  The  cast  has  scarcely  been  equalled.  M.  Jean 
de  Keszke  has,  on  a  second  hearing,  more  than  confirmed  our 
opinion,  already  expressed,  that  he  is  the  one  tenor  living  who  is 
justly  a  successor  to  Mario.  His  acting  in  the  first  scene  is  full 
of  thought  and  expression.  To  take  one  instance,  his  holding 
the  fatal  goblet  with  both  hands  after  the  well-known  line 
shows  that  he  has  studied  not  only  the  words  and  the  notes, 
but  has  also  thought  out  the  part.  Indeed,  his  acting  and 
singing  throughout  the  first  scene  are  equally  good.  Without 
eccentricity  of  any  kind,  he  avoids  the  cut-and-dried  conventions 
of  the  part.  He  is  an  actor  and  a  singer,  and  he  conveys  the  idea  of 
the  medioeval  Doctor  as  well  as,  on  the  cleverly-arranged  change, 
hn  conveys  the  idea  of  the  young  Faust.  M.  Ldouard  de  Keszke 
again  appeared  as  Mephistopheles.  We  said,  on  our  first  hearing 
of  Mr.  Harris's  representation  of  the  opera,  that  M.  E.  de  Keszke 
was  the  best  Mephistopheles  who  has  been  seen  and  heard  since 
M.  Faure.  On  a  second  seeing  and  hearing  we  go  further,  and 
Bay  that  M.  Ldouard  de  Keszke  is  worthy  to  rank  with  M.  Faure. 
He  shows  in  this  part  all  M.  Faure 'a  intellect,  mastery  of  the 
acting  art,  and  stage  presence.  He  has  by  the  grace  of  nature  a 
magnificent  voice,  and  by  the  grace  of  art  an  excellent  method. 
Ho  appeared,  a  la  Faure,  through  the  old-fashioned  and  effective 
trap,  and  his  presence  at  once  made  itself  felt.  He  acted  as  well 
as  M.  Faure,  and  at  times  better,  for  the  reason  that  his  gesture 
and  facial  expression  did  not  seem  voulu.  His  "  Dio  dell'  or  " 
in  the  Kermesse  scene  was  not  only  admirably  sung  and  phrased, 
but  acted  with  a  welcome  novelty.  M.  de  Keszke  sings  the  first 
part  of  the  song  as  some  other  players  have  sung  it,  half  sitting  on 
the  table  at  the  O.  1'.  side.  Before  the  refrain  he  comes  right 
down  to  the  lights,  and — this  is  a  remarkable  point — brings  the 
crowd  of  listeners  with  him.  The  song  has  never  been  so  well 
acted  and  suDg.  In  the  following  passage,  where  Mephistopheles 
cowers  before  the  cross  hilts  of  the  swords,  M.  de  Keszke  is 
handicapped.  M.  Faure  invented  the  only  best  way  of  playing 
this  scene,  and  M.  de  Keszke,  adopting  M.  Faure's  method,  avoids 
with  sound  discretion  absolute  imitation.  M.  Faure's  playing  of 
this  was  a  work  of  genius.  M.  de  Keszke  is  not  without  genius, 
and  he  shows  judgment  in  not  competing  in  this  scene  with 
M.  Faure.  M.  Edouard  de  Keszke  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
brilliant  sarcasm  of  the  garden  scene  and  iu  the  diabolical  mock 


tenderness  of  the  serenade.  Here,  again,  in  the  serenade  he  takes 
M.  Faure's  view,  which,  of  course,  is  the  right  one,  and  yet  avoids 
anything  like  imitation.  His  singing  and  acting  of  the  solo  in  the 
"  Walpurgis  Nachf  would  be  excuse  enough  for  the  introduction 
of  the  scene.  In  the  last  scene  he  is  terrible  and  convincing.  The 
unfortunate  fact  that  in  the  church  scene  he  broke  a  phrase  in  the 
middle  of  the  word  cielo  must  be  attributed  to  the  instigation  of 
the  devil  or  to  a  catch  in  the  breath. 

Mme.  Nordica  on  Wednesday  last  surpassed  herself  both  in 
acting  and  singing.  She  looked,  she  walked,  she  sang,  like  the 
innocent  girl  of  Goethe's  fancy  in  the  first  act.  She  had  a 
charming  simplicity,  combined  with  an  excellent  method  in  the 
garden  scene.  In  the  cathedral  scene  she  combined  a  childlike 
pathos  with  distinct  tragic  power ;  and  in  the  scene  of  Valentine's 
death  she  devised  a  natural  and  most  pathetic  ending  for  the 
fall  of  the  curtain.  In  the  prison  scene,  where  the  harps  were 
admirably  played,  Mme.  Nordica  surprised  expectation,  and  sang 
with  a  passion  and  power  which  have  seldom  been  equalled. 
The  two  brothers  De  Keszke  deserve  all  praise  for  their  share  in 
this  capital  scene  of  a  great  opera.  Mme.  Nordica  and  they  set 
an  example  too  seldom  followed  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation 
and  articulation. 

The  important  part  of  Valentine,  as  yet  unnoticed,  was  sung  by 
Signor  del  Puente,  presumably  at  short  notice.  The  part  is  one 
not  unfamiliar  to  the  •  singer,  but  the  words  "  short  notice  "  are 
dreadful  words,  and  therefore  we  prefer  to  leave  alone  Signor  del 
Puente's  singing  of  the  famous  cavatina,  and  to  give  him  un- 
restricted praise  for  his  singing  and  acting  of  the  scene  of 
Valentine's  death.  The  chorus  was  decidedly  good.  Signor 
Mancinelli  conducted,  as  always,  very  well,  and  accompanied  much 
better  than  he  did  on  a  former  occasion. 


OUR  VOLUNTEERS. 

TWICE  during  the  last  fortnight  the  Volunteers  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  efficient  and  well-drilled  they 
are.  On  both  occasions  they  acquitted  themselves  thoroughly  well, 
and  fully  deserve  the  praise  which  has  been  given  to  them.  Pre- 
vious to  the  review  at  Buckingham  Palace  it  was  said  on  all  sides 
that,  considering  how  small  the  space  devoted  to  the  manoeuvres 
was,  and  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  so  large  a  body  of  men  to 
leave  the  ground  after  the  march  past  without  confusion,  the 
review  would  probably  be  a  failure.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  very 
satisfactory  arrangements  made  by  the  Staff,  and  to  the  handiness 
of  the  Volunteers,  these  forebodings  turned  out  to  be  groundless, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  successful.  And  at  the  Alder- 
shot  review  the  Volunteers  showed  that  they  could  bear  a  very 
hard  day's  work  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  Many  people  are 
apt  to  forget  what  great  personal  inconvenience  the  Volunteers 
have  to  undergo  in  attaining  such  a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 
Foreigners  may  well  be  surprised  when  they  see  twenty-four 
thousand  men,  collected  from  London  and  its  suburbs,  who  have 
voluntarily  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  in  so  doing  have  sacrificed  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
leisure. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  Volunteers  to  be  able  to  figure  well  at  a  review ; 
they  must  also  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  undertake  the  more 
serious  duties  of  an  army.  A  great  mistake  is  made  by  some 
Volunteers  in  thinking  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  take  the 
field  ;  they  have  not  had  the  requisite  training.  The  force  de- 
serves the  greatest  credit  for  its  efficiency,  considering  how  little 
time  can  be  devoted  by  its  members  to  drill,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to 
think  that  they  have  had  sufficient  experience  to  fit  them  for  active 
service.  The  great  use  to  which  the  Volunteers  could  be  turned, 
and  for  which  they  are  prepared  in  case  of  necessity,  is  that  they 
could  relieve  the  regular  army  and  Militia  from  all  garrison  duty 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  so  largely  increase  the  force  that 
could  be  sent  for  foreign  service.  After  being  in  garrison  for  two 
or  three  months,  the  Volunteers  would  be  sufficiently  trained  to 
take  the  field,  provided  of  course  that  commissariat  and  transport 
could  be  supplied  for  them.  At  present  there  is  hardly  sufficient 
of  these  for  the  regular  army,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  provision 
for  Volunteers.  From  motives  of  economy  the  authorities,  although 
they  continually  mention  the  two  hundred  thousand  Volunteers 
now  existing  iu  England  as  a  force  available  in  case  of  invasion, 
yet  refuse  to  supply  them  with  those  absolute  necessities  without 
which  no  army  can  carry  on  a  campaign,  and  trust  to  being  able 
to  provide  them  at  the  last  moment.  Judging  from  past  wars  in 
which  England  has  been  engaged,  the  regular  army  even  is  so  far 
deficient  in  commissariat  and  transport  that  it  would  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  powers  of  the  authorities  to  supply  sufficient  for  a 
campaign  in  case  of  a  European  war;  is  it  likely,  then,  that  they 
would  also  be  able  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  Volun- 
teers ?  This  question  will  have  to  be  faced,  or  England  will  meet 
with  irreparable  disaster  if  ever  she  be  attacked. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  project  mooted  for  assigning  each 
Volunteer  regiment  to  a  particular  place,  where  it  would  be  sent 
to  in  case  of  its  being  called  out  for  actual  service.  This,  if 
properly  and  carefully  carried  out,  will  be  most  useful,  and 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  Volunteer  force.  If  each  regi- 
ment knows  where  its  destination  will  be  when  on  actual  service 
the  commanding  officer  of  such  regiment  will  be  able  often  to  take 
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his  men  to  (hat  place  and  practice  them  in  its  neighbourhood,  so 
that,  'when  drafted  there,  they  will  bo  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  ground.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  advantageous  this 
would  be. 

Although  amongst  Volunteers  can  be  found  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  shoot  most  excellently  with  the  ritle,  yet,  when  com- 
pared with  the  army,  the  Volunteers,  as  a  whole,  do  not  hold  a 
very  high  position  in  shooting.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this, 
especially  among  the  metropolitan  corps,  is  the  difficulty  that 
exuta  in  getting  suitable  ritle  ranges  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  various  corps.  The  expense  of  obtain- 
ing a  range  near  London  is  so  great  that  very  few  corps  can  afford 
to  do  so,  and  therefore  have  to  go  some  distance  in  search  of  a 
range.  Consequently  the  journey  to  and  from  the  ranges  and  the 
time  occupied  in  shooting  consume  a  great  portion  of  the  day. 
When  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the  men  composing  a  Volun- 
teer corps  have  to  earn  their  living  by  their  work,  the  seriousness 
of  this  state  of  matters  will  be  appreciated.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
such  men  are  able  to  devote  an  afternoon  to  shooting  except  on 
Saturdays,  and  half  of  the  latter  are  devoted  to  drills ;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  ordinary  Volunteer  has  no  opportunity  to  practise 
shooting,  and  therefore  his  shooting  cannot  become  really  efficient. 
This  can  only  be  remedied  by  Government  supplying  more  ranges 
for  their  use  within  easy  distance  of  London.  There  is  another 
thing  which  tends  to  make  the  average  shooting  of  the  Volunteers 
less  efficient  than  it  might  be,  and  this  is  the  comparatively  little  en- 
couragement which  is  given  to  recruits  and  men  who  are  just  begin- 
ning to  shoot.  The  prizes  given  to  Volunteers  are  generally  shot 
for  under  such  conditions  that  only  a  very  few  of  the  best  shooting 
men  can  take  them,  and  in  consequence  many  join  the  Volunteer 
force  almost  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  winning  prizes,  and  these 
men  rarely  do  more  than  the  minimum  of  drills  required  to  earn 
the  Government  grant.  If  the  prizes  were  not  so  large,  and  more 
of  them  were  given  on  the  terms  that  they  should  be  competed 
for  by  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize,  more  men  would  take 
an  interest  in  shooting,  and  the  average  shooting  efficiency  of  the 
Volunteer  force  would  be  materially  increased.  In  a  military 
force  it  is  much  more  useful  to  have  a  large  number  of  men  who 
can  shoot  fairly  than  to  have  a  small  number  who  can  shoot  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Some  commanding  officers  of  Volunteer  corps  are  rather  in- 
clined to  forget  that  Volunteers  cannot  devote  more  than  a  small 
amount  of  time  to  their  regimental  duties,  and  sometimes  offer 
the  services  of  their  men  to  do  garrison  and  other  duties  for  the 
regular  troops,  although  the  Volunteer  force  is  not  called  out,  as 
happened  during  the  last  Egyptian  campaign.  These  officers 
should  remember  that,  although  the  civilian  employers  for  whom 
Volunteers  work  are  usually  most  reasonable  and  considerate  in 
allowing  leave  of  absence  to  their  employes  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  performance  of  Volunteer  duties,  yet  that  if  too 
much  indulgence  were  asked  it  would  be  impossible  to  grant 
it  without  seriously  interfering  with  business.  If  such  a  state 
of  affairs  came  about,  it  would  be  most  detrimental,  if  not 
fatal,  to  the  Volunteer  force.  Whilst  we  are  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  commanding  officers,  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  point  out  that,  if  possible,  every  corps  should  be  commanded 
by  an  officer  who  has  served  some  considerable  time  in  the 
regular  army.  However  good  civilian  commanding  officers  may 
be,  they  have  not  had  the  training  or  experience  necessary 
to  fit  ttiem  for  taking  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  actual 
warfare.  The  men  composing  most  Volunteer  corps  are  of 
the  material  that  makes  good  soldiers,  but  they  need  to  be 
well  commanded.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  underrate  the  services  that  have  been  rendered  to 
the  olunteer  force  by  civilian  commanding  officers,  or  to  cast 
any  slur  on  their  efficiency  or  ability,  but  merely  to  point  out 
that,  however  able  and  efficient  they  may  be,  they  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  and  experience  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  successful  commanding  officer 
on  actual  service. 

So  far  the  Volunteer  movement  has  proved  most  successful, 
despite  the  amount  of  ridicule  that  was  poured  upon  it  when  it 
first  commmenced.  The  fact  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  de- 
voting their  leisure  and  money  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
without  the  prospect  of  any  reward,  is  the  strongest  answer  that 
can  be  given  to  those  who  say  that  patriotism  is  dying  out  in 
this  country.  But  these  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  individuals 
should  be  met  by  the  country  by  more  liberality,  and  the  just 
demands  of  the  Volunteers  should  be  granted.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that,  if  the  Volunteer  force  were  not  in  existence,  the 
regular  army  would  have  to  be  very  much  increased,  and  this 
would  entail  upon  the  country  a  very  much  heavier  expense  than 
would  be  incurred  by  more  fully  equipping  the  Volunteers.  The 
public  now  appreciate  the  work  done  by  the  Volunteers,  as  do 
also  the  regular  troops.  Officers  of  the  array  are  always  ready  to 
assist  the  Volunteers  in  every  way,  and  to  recognize  their  practical 
utility,  and  it  is  only  amongst  the  civilians  of  the  War  Office 
that  they  are  not  treated  with  that  courtesy  and  consideration  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 


THE  SHADOWS  OF  A  GREAT  CITY. 

MISS  GRACE  HAWTHORNE  opened  her  management 
of  the  Princess's  Theatre  on  Thursday  evening  by  the  pro- 
duction of  an  interesting  American  melodrama  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  L.  R.  Shewell,  entitled  The  Shadows  of  a  Great 


City.  It  is  in  fivo  acts,  and  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a  young 
lady  who  is  kept  out  of  a  very  rich  inheritance  by  the  joint 
wickedness  of  a  number  of  questionable  people  in  various  walks 
of  life.  The  pieco  is  what  might  bo  described  as  patch  worked 
out  of  a  variety  of  other  dramas  of  its  class,  and  contains  many 
exciting  situations  rather  loosely  strung  together.  The  plot  is 
of  a  puzzlingly  elaborate  character,  terminating,  however,  in  tho 
mo3t  orthodox  fashion  by  tho  punishment  of  tho  wicked  and  the 
reward  of  the  virtuous.  The  play  is  decidedly  of  tho  Trans- 
pontine order  ;  but  tho  dialogue  is  clever,  and  often  amusing.  It 
was  pretty  well  mounted,  some  of  the  scenery  being  picturesquely 
realistic.  It  is  possible  that  Miss  Hawthorne  has  done  well  in 
selecting  it  at  this  peculiar  season  of  tho  year,  when  the  town  is 
full  of  people  from  the  country,  to  whom  perhaps  this  class  of 
piece  has  attractions;  but  otherwise  it  cannot  be  pronounced 
worthy  of  so  celebrated  a  theatre.  Much  of  the  acting  was  good. 
Miss  Hawthorne  did  not  appear  in  it  at  all;  but  Miss  Mary 
Rorke,  who  enacted  the  much-persecuted  heroine,  was,  as  usual, 
admirable,  and  consequently  much  applauded.  The  part  of  an 
Irish  washerwoman  was  entrusted  to  Miss  Catherine  Lewis,  an 
actress  who  enjoys  a  great  and  deserved  reputation  in  America 
and  Australia  as  a  singer  of  opera  bouffe.  As  Bridget,  however, 
she  sometimes  forgot  her  brogue,  and  often  seemed  quite  out  of 
her  element,  her  inclination  to  "  burlesque  "  being  only  too  obvious. 
Mr.  J.  Barnes  was  a  manly  representative  of  the  sailor  hero ;  and 
Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  was,  of  course,  very  popular  with  the  gods  as 
the  comic  felon  of  the  play.  Miss  L.  Fletcher  threw  much  patho3 
into  a  very  fragmentary  part.  The  piece  was  well  received,  and 
Miss  Hawthorne  was  called  before  the  curtain  at  its  conclusion. 
In  a  few  graceful  words,  acknowledging  the  kindness  she  had 
received  in  London,  she  promised  the  production  of  the  English 
version  of  Theodora  for  next  September. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  LOXDOX  THEATRES, 
v. 

The  Savoy,  The  Vaudeville,  The  Surrey. 

THE  management  of  the  Savoy  have  always  professed  that 
their  theatre  was  above  reproach,  and,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  people  have  taken  them  more  or  less  at  their  own 
valuation.  They  have  argued  that  as  they  only  employ  the  electric 
light  tire  is  an  impossibility.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  gas  is 
not  only  laid  on  all  over  the  house,  but  is  actually  lighted  during 
every  performance,  whereas  there  is  not,  as  tar  as  we  could  dis- 
cover on  the  night  of  our  visit,  a  single  oil  lamp  used  in  the 
theatre.  The  result  of  this,  in  case  of  panic,  might  be  that  the 
gas  and  electric  light  would  get  turned  out  by  some  fireman  who 
had  lost  his  head,  and  that  the  whole  audience  would  be  plunged 
in  darkness.  Captain  Shaw,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject, says : — "  In  every  part  of  a  theatre  there  should  be  a  few  oil  or 
candle  lamps,  kept  lighted,  to  prevent  a  panic  in  case  of  the  gas 
being  accidentally  or  otherwise  extinguished."  And,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  management  of  the  Savoy  are  negligent  in  failing  to 
adopt  so  obvious  and  necessary  a  precaution.  It  is  extremely 
unpleasant  to  cast  blame  broadcast  in  this  fashion,  but  the  interests 
of  the  public  demand  that,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  we 
should  not  mince  words.  Hence  we  shall  not  shrink  from  the  duty 
we  have  undertaken. 

As  regards  exits  the  Savoy  is  very  indifferently  provided.  The 
gallery  has  a  good  broad  staircase  ;  but  this  is  rendered  worse  than 
useless  by  being  blocked  up  at,  the  pay-box  by  a  brick  pillar, 
which  leaves  only  a  narrow  opening  of  about  two  feet  wide.  This 
pillar  may  be  very  convenient  for  the  money-taker  during  a  rush 
upstairs  to  get  into  the  theatre,  but  we  very  much  question 
whether  it  would  be  equally  appreciated  by  a  panic-stricken 
audience  endeavouring  to  tight  its  way  out.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  gallery  stairs  and  the  gallery  pay-box  have  also 
to  do  duty  for  the  amphitheatre.  The  pit  has  but  one  exit 
proper,  tho  door  leading  to  the  stalls'  passage  being  worse  than 
useless.  The  upper  circle  has  one  exit  downstairs  to  the  vestibule, 
one  exit  into  the  street  on  the  Prompt  side,  and  one  exit  on  the 
O.  P.  side,  which  was  locked  on  the  night  of  our  visit.  In  point 
of  fact,  this  reduces  it  to  one  exit,  as  the  small  vestibule  has  to 
receive  the  entire  stalls  and  dress  circle.  These  vestibules  are  the 
curse  of  all  the  theatres  and  ought  to  be  done  away  with  ;  and 
if  the  Board  of  Works  knew  its  duty,  and  cared  to  perform  it, 
there  would  not  be  one  remaining  within  the  time  in  which  the 
necessary  alterations  could  be  carried  out.  It  seems  strange  that 
the  insurance  Companies  should  be  so  apathetic  in  reference  to  a 
matter  in  which  their  interests  are  so  intimately  concerned.  In 
the  years  1867  and  1S68  there  were  destroyed  in  England  and 
America  fifteen  theatres,  valued  at  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
million  francs,  or  from  640,000/.  to  680,000/.  A  pleasant  little 
bill  to  pay. 

In  considering  the  safety  of  any  theatre  it  is  but  just  to  bear 
in  mind  its  size  and  holding  powers.  If  it  were  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that  every  theatre  should  have  at  least  two  exits  to  every 
part  of  the  house,  the  Vaudeville  could  not  fairly  rank  as  perfectly 
safe.  For  all  that  it  is  much  safer  than  many  theatres  that  have 
quite  as  many  exits.  For  instance,  the  gallery  will  hold,  when 
crammed  full,  little  over  one  hundred  persons,  and  it  has  besides 
the  ordinary  entrance  a  special  exit  on  to  the  upper-boxes  land- 
I  ing.  This,  of  course,  is  practically  only  one  exit,  as  the  same 
stairs  serve  for  the  upper  boxe3  and  dress  circle  and  lead  into  the 
vestibule  through  which  the  stalls  are  approached.    Taking  into 
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consideration  tho  holding  powers  of  the  gallery  this  is  not  very 
unsatisfactory ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  so-called  extra 
exit  is  not  more  of  a  nuisance  to  the  dress  circle,  upper  circle, 
upper  boxes  and  stalls  than  a  benefit  to  the  gallery.  This  attempt 
to  make  a  great  show  of  many  doors  without  any  additional 
safety  applies  nearly  all  over  the  house.  The  pit  has  but  one 
entrance,  out  has  an  extra  door  on  the  Prompt  side  and  a  sliding- 
door  on  the  0.  P.  side,  both  of  which  lead  on  to  the  stalls  pas- 
sages. The  stalls  are  rather  better  provided  for,  as,  beside  the 
ordinary  straight  exit  on  the  O.  P.  side,  they  have  an  exit  up 
nineteen  stairs  on  to  the  dress-circle  lauding  on  the  Prompt  side, 
and  on  the  same  side  an  exit  through  an  iron  wicket  on  to  the 
street.  There  are  exits  on  each  side  of  the  dress  circle ;  but,  as 
has  been  already  explained,  the  dress-circle  stairs  have  to  serve 
not  only  for  the  occupants  of  the  stalls  but  also  for  the  upper 
boxes  and  the  upper  circle,  which  have  only  one  door  each. 
Although,  on  account  of  its  size,  the  Vaudeville  is  safer  than 
many  theatres  in  the  Strand,  it  is  very  far  from  being  what  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  every  licensed  theatre  should  be.  Here, 
too,  there  are  no  oil  lamps. 

In  our  last  article  we  said  that  the  first  of  the  outlying  theatres 
which  had  come  under  our  notice  was  infinitely  safer  than  any  of 
the  West-End  or  central  theatres.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  what  we 
wrote  of  the  Grand  Theatre  we  cannot  say  of  the  Surrey.  Here 
the  prices  are  very  low,  admission  to  the  gallery  being  only  four- 
pence  and  to  the  pit  only  sixpence,  and  these  places  are  frequented 
by  people  who  care  little  for  comfort  or  elbow  room.  We  pur- 
posely made  our  inspection  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  found  the 
gallery  and  pit  so  packed  that  entrance  was  almost  an  impossibility, 
and  even  between  the  entr'acte,  when  many  went  out,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  we  managed  to  fight  our  way  along  the  gangways, 
so  crowded  were  they  by  those  who  were  satisfied  with  standing 
room.  The  pit  and  gallery  will  respectively  hold,  and  generally 
do  hold,  over  a  thousand  people,  and  yet  the  gallery  has  but  one 
entrance,  the  stairs  of  which  were  blocked  at  intervals  by  no  less 
than  two  barriers,  the  exit  door  on  the  Prompt  side  was  locked, 
and  there  was  not  a  key  or  even  a  handle  anywhere  to  be  seen. 
The  pit  is  just  as  bad.  There  is  but  one  narrow  entrance,  which 
is  blocked  by  two  firmly  fixed  barriers,  at  which  during  one  of 
the  entr'actes  a  block  occurred  between  those  coming  in  and  those 
going  out,  which  might  have  ended  in  a  free  fight.  Behind  this 
tightly  packed  compact  mass  of  one  thousand  unruly  persons  are 
the  pit  stalls,  the  occupants  of  which  have  no  exit  of  their  own, 
and  have  to  wait  till  the  pit  is  empty  before  they  can  escape. 
The  extra  exit  on  the  Prompt  side  of  the  pit  is,  we  were  informed 
by  one  of  the  attendants,  always  locked  till  the  play  is  over. 
There  is  but  one  staircase  to  the  dress  circle,  and  this  has  to  do 
duty  for  the  upper  boxes  and  stalls,  the  latter  of  which  are  ap- 
proached on  either  side  by  a  narrow,  winding,  and  most  dangerous 
staircase,  the  outlets  to  which  are  even  narrower,  more  intricate, 
and  more  dangerous  than  the  staircases  themselves.  The  scanty 
oil  lamps  are  ill-regulated,  give  little  light,  are  badly  fixed,  and  are 
of  a  far  from  satisfactory  pattern.  We  have  no  desire  to  be 
mere  alarmists,  and  we  have  weighed  carefully  every  word  and 
statement,  for  the  last  thing  we  desire  is  to  recklessly  injure  any 
property  or  proprietor,  but  we  find  it  our  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  to  the  Surrey  Theatre.  Not  alone  should 
there  be  proper  means  of  exits  provided,  but  "  standing  room  "  and 
"packing" as  it  is  practised  at  the  Surrey  should  be  done  away 
with,  as  also  the  barriers.  The  practices  to  which  we  have  called 
attention  should  be  sternly  discountenanced  by  the  powers  that  be. 


A  MISDIRECTED  ADDRESS. 

[With  regretful  compliments  to  the  signatories  of  the  "  Address  from 
the  Women  of  England  to  the  Women  of  Ireland."] 

HAfL,  0  ye  sweetly  sympathetic  dames 
Who  have  to  this  most  opportune  address 
Of  graceful  pity  for  the  unhappiness 
Of  injured  Irish  women  lent  your  names, 

Some  even  for  publication  !    One  can  guess 
AVho  are  your  "  sullering  sisters,"  what  their  claims. 

Doubtless  your  ready  sympathies  attach 

To  many  an  Irish  mother,  many  a  wife 

AVho  bravely  bears  her  terror-laden  life 
In  the  lone  cabin  on  the  mountain-patch, 

With  fear  and  courage  nightly  waging  strife 
At  every  rattle  of  tho  lifted  latch. 

Doubtless  your  womanly  compassion  goes 
Forth  to  that  woman  whose  unheeded  cry 
Shamed  faction  even  here  ;  for  her  you  sigh 

Who  found  not,  even  among  her  woman  foes, 
At  woman's  hour  of  fiercest  agony, 

One  hand  to  help  her  in  her  travail-throes. 

Or,  likelier  still,  your  gentle  bosoms  melt 

For  that  wronged  household  of  a  murdered  man, 
Upon  whose  vainly  brave  defence  the  clan 

Of  village  tyrants  has  its  vengeanco  dealt, 
Barring  against  them  with  its  ruthless  ban 

The  very  altar  where  its  victim  knelt. 


Ay,  or  it  may  be,  ladies — who  can  say  ? — 
That  your  divinely  tender  hearts  have  bled 
For  such  unhappy  mourners  "  boycotted," 

As  have  worn  out  the  miserable  day 
Beside  the  coffin  of  the  insulted  dead 

That  none  would  bear  on  its  last  homeward  way. 

Or  should  we  deem  it  a  conjecture  wild 

That,  pitying  most  that  last,  most  helpless  slave 
Of  tyranny,  you  chiefly  yearn  to  save 

The  father  persecuted  and  reviled 

Who  needs  must  dig  with  his  own  hands  the  grave,. 

None  helping,  for  the  body  of  his  child. 


But  stay !  0  gentle  ladies,  what  is  here  ? 

And  is  it  thus  your  mission  you  fulfil? 

You  say  you  "  utterly  condemn  "  the  Bill 
"  Coercion  "  named  by  those  who  justice  fear. 

Ah  !  is  it  thus  your  womanly  good  will 
Towards  your  "  Irish  sisters  "  is  made  clear  ? 

You  "  utterly  condemn  "  this  dyke  new-built 
Upon  the  wasted  shores  of  law,  to  stem 
The  tides  of  wrong  ?  you  "  utterly  condemn" 

The  blow  that  rescues  innocence  from  guilt, 
The  voice  that  answers  to  the  cry  of  them 

Whose  cry  is  from  the  ground  where  blood  is  spilt  ? 

You  "  utterly  condemn  "  the  hands  that  strive 
To  free  the  grief  of  mourners  at  the  tomb. 
To  free  the  succour  of  the  labouring  womb, 

To  seize  and  bind  the  oppressor,  and  to  give 
To  Ireland  freedom's  commonest  elbow-room, 

The  right  to  buy  and  sell,  to  work  and  live  ? 

Ladies,  go  home  ;  and  faithfully  reprove 
Those  bitter  sectaries  who  have  betrayed 
Your  swift  impulsive  hearts,  nor  longer  aid, 

Quitting  your  one  true  sphere  these  strifes  above, 
Faction's  ignoble  spleen  to  masquerade 

Disguised  as  woman's  sympathy  aud  love. 


KEVIEWS. 


MANCHESTER.* 

WE  daresay  that  things  more  improbable  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  modern  literature  than  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  concerning  the  most 
appropriate  way  of  writing  or  arranging  a  popular  book  of  local 
history.  Knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  might  have  proceeded  to  discourse  on  it  without  being 
oppressed  by  the  slightest  sense  of  responsibility.  We  might,  for 
instance,  have  pointed  out  how  desirable  is  a  certain  variety  of 
treatment  even  in  a  series  edited  by  Mr.  Freeman  cn  undeniably 
judicious  principles ;  and  how  the  respect  due  in  such  matters  to' 
the  strong  and  self-asserting  arm  of  the  Telamonian  furnishes 
no  reason  why  there  should  not 

Eix'd  at  his  post  [be]  each  bold  Ajax  found. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  have  ventured  to  deprecate  the 
rather  excessive  importance  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the 
authors  of  such  historic  manuals  as  Mr.  Freeman's  Exeter  and  Mr. 
Saintsbury 's  Manchester  attach  to  this  very  question  of  method 
and  manner  of  treatment.  The  former  little  book — an  admirable 
piece  of  work  in  its  own  way — here  and  there  resembles  a  newly- 
built  house,  round  which  the  scaffolding  has  been  still  left  stand- 
ing ;  while  even  Mr.  Saintsbury  strikes  us  as  over-conscientious  in 
his  repeated  self-reminders  as  to  what  ought,  and  what  ought  not, 
to  be  included  in  his  narrative  sketch.  His  hand  is  generally  so 
firm  and  his  touch  so  light,  that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  him  aa 
perplexed  by  the  necessity  of  deciding,  for  instance,  how  far 
technical  details  concerning  the  history  of  the  cotton-trade  are 
admissible  in  his  book.  But,  considering  that  but  for  his  resolute 
preference  for  his  own  plan  we  might  perhaps  have  altogether  lost 
the  original  and  stimulative  monograph  now  before  us,  we  are  well 
contented  to  inquire  no  further  into  the  difficulties  which  appear 
to  have  retarded  its  entrance  into  the  world.  Whether  the  argu- 
ments were  good  or  not  against  including  it  in  Messrs.  Freeman 
and  Hunt's  series  of  Historic  Towns,  this  little  volume  can  certainly 
afford  to  stand  before  the  public  on  its  own  legs  and  on  its  own 
merits. 

One  of  the  chief  among  these  merits  is  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  has 
not  lost  his  way  among  his  materials,  which  are  multitudinous 
and  bewildering  in  other  respects  besides  that  of  quantity.  Fore- 
most stands  Whitaker's  ponderous  fragment  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
bearing  on  its  front  tho  learned  and  ingenious  authors  reassuring 
declaration  that  in  the  composition  of  his  work  "he  has  always 
considered  the  history  of  Manchester  as  the  great  fixed  point,  the 
enlivening  center,  of  all  his  excursions."    Mr.  Saintsbury,  without 

*  Manchester.  I5v  George  Saintsbury.  London :  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.  1887. 
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displaying  very  much  of  the  reverenco  to  which  tho  shade  of  this 
scholarlv'but  long-winded  author  has  been  accustomed,  describes 
\V  hi  taker's  History  of  Mtnuhester  as  "a  beginning  only,  and  a 
beginning  which,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  to  scale  and  in  character, 
■would  have  been  the  longest  and  most-  eccentric  historical  romance 
in  the  world  ;  nor  can  the  description  be  said  to  be  inapplicable 
to  a  book  characterized  by  all  the  discursiveness  and  imaginative- 
ness proper  to  antiquarianism  of  the  genuine  type.  Thus  by  a 
quotation  from  Pope  Whitaker  introduces  us  to  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  the  particular  "  chief  of  the  Mancunians  "  whom  Agricola 
caused  to  break  up  his  settlement  of  booths  and  his  private  brewery 
"upon  the  heights  or  the  valleys  around  us,"  and  to  establish 
himself  with  his  clnn  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Medlock,  in 
order  there  to  "  build  the  town  of  Manchester." 

The  whole  site  of  the  present  Manchester  would  now  be  first  cleared  of 
its  trees,  aud  it  and  the  land  about  it  for  the  first  time  feel  the  hand  of 
cultivation.  And  both,  as  we  may  easily  conceive,  soon  presented  to  the 
eye  a  gny  scene  of  pastures,  meadows,  and  corn-fields,  finely  contrasted  by 
the  gloom  of  the  woods  around  us. 

"Whereupon  follows,  in  the  well-known  Gallus  or  Sabina  fashion, 
an  excursus  on  the  manures  used  in  agriculture  by  the  Romans 
and  the  Britons,  including  the  incidental  conjecture  that  the 
marle-pits  "  which  were  now  made  "  for  the  purpose  were  no  other 
than  those  large  cavities  at  the  extremity  of  Shudehill  and 
Marketstreet-lane  (?)  in  the  Manchester  of  Whitaker's  day, "  which 
Are  called  at  present,  and  have,  I  believe,  been  for  centuries 
denominated,  THE  Datjb-iioles."  (The  "daub"  from  these 
holes  was  used  to  patch  the  houses  in  Market  Sted  Lane,  which 
under  its  present  name  of  Market  Street  has  become  one  of  Mr. 
George  Augustus  Sala's  "  streets  of  the  world " ;  and  the  holes 
themselves  gradually  widened  into  the  pond  in  front  of  the  In- 
firmary, which  has  long  since  been  filled  up,  but  which  forms,  if  we 
remember  right,  a  prominent  feature  in  a  beatific  vision  of  the 
finest  site  in  Manchester  inspired  by  the  possibilities  of  the 
Bridgwater  Canal.  Conjecture  begets  conjecture,  and  we  cannot 
help  grasping  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  Daub-holes  may 
have  been  the  original  form  of  the  name  of  the  large  pits  near 
Buxton,  in  Derbyshire,  now  known  under  the  more  poetic  desig- 
nation of  the  Dove-holes).  Such  is  Whitaker  the  elder,  and  such 
are  the  writers  of  his  school,  which  has  not  broken  up  so  completely 
as,  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  opinion  at  all  events,  has  been  the  case  with 
a  certain  other  Manchester  school.  Reilly's  History  of  Manchester, 
although  the  single  volume  published  of  it  reaches  down  to  the 
visit  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  in  i860,  is  likewise  unfinished,  pur- 
porting so  far  to  set  forth  merely  the  "  civil  and  military  "  annals  of 
the  town ;  but  in  any  case  it  has  no  claim  to  be  ranked  by  the  side 
of  its  predecessor  as  an  effort  of  original  research.  Its  informa- 
tion concerning  more  recent  events  is,  however,  extremely  ample 
enough  in  all  conscience ;  thus  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
visit  of  the  Empress  of  the  French  aforesaid,  and  with  the 
exertions  on  the  occasion  of  the  Mayor,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  Mr. 
Tootal,  occupy  rather  more  than  six  pages.  Quite  lately 
Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  an  indefatigable  student  of  the  general  and 
bibliographical  history  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  whose  labours 
have  frequently  found  acknowledgment  in  this  journal,  has  brought 
out  his  Annals  of  Manchester  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of 
1885  ;  which,  we  trust,  a  second  edition  will  soon  enable  him  to 
carry  on  to  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  Manchester  has  so  signally 
done  honour  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  The  book  has  its  gaps,  of 
course,  and  it  has,  too,  in  a  far  more  painful  measure,  its  redun- 
dancies ;  but  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  renders  justice  to  its 
general  merits.  Handbooks  of  an  unpretentious  kind  are  not 
wanting  from  the  days  when,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  puts  it,  Man- 
chester can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  greatly  distinguished  for 
the  more  liberal  arts,  but  when,  as  is  obvious  from  more  than  one 
of  these  publications,  Manchester  took  a  pride  in  its  own  poet's 
corner  and  in  its  scientific  and  literary  celebrities  in  general, 
which  is  not  invariably  the  meed  of  the  prophet  at  home.  Thus 
Wheeler's  Manchester  (1836)  has  a  biographical  appendix  of  some 
little  length,  commemorating  a  series  of  worthies  from  Dee  to 
Dalton,  and  from  Byrom,  to  our  mind  absolutely  incomparable  in 
English  literature  lor  the  limpidity  of  his  versification,  down  to 
Swain,  who,  as  a  boy,  was  put  into  his  uncle's  dye-works,  but  who, 
according  to  the  facetious  Wheeler,  had  continued  up  to  the  date 
of  publication  "  averse  to  dyeing."  Love  (1842)  is  more  concise 
on  such  topics,  but,  as  became  a  member  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  finds  room  for  a  most  admirable  etching 
of  John  Dalton.  Of  such  aids,  if  he  resorted  to  them,  and  of 
more  special  sources,  it  was,  of  course,  quite  impossible  for 
Mr.  Saintsbury  to  enter  into  detailed  acknowledgments.  Most 
assuredly  he  has,  on  the  whole,  dealt  very  generously  with  the 
claims  of  Manchester  men  and  women  of  letters,  and  with  the 
more  recent  educational  efforts  of  a  community  which  may 
fairly  boast  to  have  been  usually  distinguished  by  an  unpre- 
tentious love  of  literature  and  art.  Apart  from  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  in  which  the  literary  element  con- 
sists of  a  few  stray  pious  memories,  Manchester  contains  more 
than  one  association  devoted  to  historical  or  literary  researches, 
above  all  the  Chetham  Society,  whose  productive  energy  has 
anything  but  come  to  an  end  with  the  decease  of  Mr.  James 
Crossley,  its  accepted  incarnation  for  so  many  year3.  More- 
over, while  the  recognized  political  journals  of  the  place  and 
district  have  always  made  a  point  of  ministering  to  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  local  history  and  antiquities,  periodical  literature 
of  a  less  regular  sort  has  abundantly  flourished  at  Manchester,  if 
not  from  the  days  of  the  Marprelatist  press  onwards,  at  least  since 


a  date  of  very  respoctablo  remoteness.  Thus,  even  for  a  chronicler 
who  should  address  himself  to  his  task  in  a  far  less  libera]  spirit 
than  Mr.  Saintsbury's,  a  sketch  of  tho  history  of  Manchester 
would  portend  "  matter,"  even  though  that  "  matter  "  were  mixed 
with  "common  things." 

But  Mr.  Saintsbury,  as  observed,  has  taken  the  liberty  of  deal- 
ing w  ith  his  theme  in  his  own  way.  in  other  words,  ho  has  not 
thought  himself  bound  to  hurry  over,  mentioning  just  a  few  promi- 
nent names  and  unavoidable  facts  here  and  there,  tho  compara- 
tively recent  period  in  the  history  of  Manchester  during  which  its 
importance  has  been  second  to  that  of  no  other  English  town 
besides  the  capital.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  in  the  earlier 
history  of  Manchester  that  is  interesting  ;  nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked that,  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  words,  there  is  hardly  any  English 
town,  with  the  exception  of  London  itself,  which  has  had  for  so 
long  a  time  so  distinct  and  characteristic  a  share  in  tho  national 
life.  Good  warrant  is  obtainable  for  the  Roman  soldier  who 
paces  in  front  of  the  Porta  Decumana  of  Old  Manchester  in  the 
Jubilee  Exhibition  (though  not,  of  course,  for  the  Porta  itself),  or 
for  his  fellow  legionaries  whose  mantles  flutter  in  the  breeze  in 
Mr.  Madox  Brown's  fresco  at  the  Town  Hall.  Manchester,  beyond 
question,  owes  its  origin  to  the  military  strength  of  its  site,  which 
had  very  probably  been  recognized  by  the  Britons  before  it  was, 
as  we  know  it  was,  recognized  by  the  Romans.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  the  position  plays  no  part  of  any  importance  in  the  military 
history  of  the  country,  so  soon  as  that  history  has  emerged  from 
the  mists  of  legend,  whether  British  or  English,  until  we  arrive 
at  the  great  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first 
blood  in  that  war  was  shed  at  Manchester  in  an  ail'ray  between 
the  townsmen  and  Lord  Strange  and  his  trooperson  July  15,  1642. 
The  veracity  of  the  account  of  this  affair  cited  by  Reilly  and 
others,  and  summarized  by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  has,  says  the  latter, 
not  been,  to  his  knowledge,  actually  challenged,  but  it  differs 
essentially  from  that  given  by  D'Ewes.  (See  the  note  to 
Gardiner,  who,  by  the  way,  declines  to  allow  priority  in  date  to 
a  sally  from  Hull,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost).  The  "  Siege  of 
Manchester,"  which  followed  in  September,  though  it  certainly 
has  no  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  famous  sieges  of  military 
history,  indisputably  by  its  result  exercised  a  considerable  moral 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  struggle  in  its  earliest  stage;  in 
Jehovah  Jireh  ;  or,  EnylanaVs  Parliamentary  Chronicle,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Axon,  the  victorious  Parliamentarians  of  Manchester  are  eulo- 
gized "  as  the  honest-hearted  and  most  courageous  Manchesterians  ; 
the  principal  men  in  the  kingdom,  next  to  the  most  famous  and 
renowned  citie  of  London,  that  tight  most  prosperously  for  God 
and  true  religion."  One  of  the  envious  literary  monuments  of  the 
"  siege  "  is  the  complaint  preferred  against  the  men  of  Manchester 
under  the  title  of  Good  Services  hitherto  (the  reservation  is  canny) 
ill-rexuarded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Rosworm,  or  Rosswurm, 
a  German  officer  who  after,  as  it  would  seem,  quarrelling  with  his 
paymasters  in  Ireland,  had  come  over  to  Manchester,  and  had  there 
been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  such  fortifications  as  the 
town  possessed.  The  figure  of  Colonel  (or,  as  he  condescended  to  be 
called  at  Manchester,  Captain)  Rosworm,  reminds  Mr.  Saintsbury 
of  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty,  as  it  had  naturally  enough  already 
reminded  the  editor  of  the  Complaint  (1822) ;  but  the  order 
copied  by  that  editor  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons 
shows  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  accuracy  of  the  "  able 
German  engineer's  "  statements  as  to  the  pay  promised  him  by  the 
Manchester  men,  he  was  scurvily  treated  by  some  of  the  notables 
of  the  town,  whom  he  brands  as  unworthy  "covenant-breakers," 
though  the  list  of  their  names  has  an  odd  family  resemblance  to  a 
Manchester  subscription-list  of  the  present  day.  Rosworm's  fortifi- 
cations were  taken  down  in  1652,  by  which  time  the  town  must 
have  already  accustomed  itself  to  a  military  tyranny  which  sat 
heavily  upon  the  better  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  Cromwell,  as 
is  well  known,  offered  Manchester  the  precious  consolation  of 
returning  a  member  to  the  first  Parliament  of  his  Protectorate,  in 
the  person  of  Charles  Worsley,  afterwards  for  a  short  time  one  of 
his  major-generals.  Among  the  portraits  of  former  Manchester 
worthies  in  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  hangs  a  singularly  attractive 
engraving  of  this  worthy,  whose  dust,  by  a  strange  freak  of  for- 
tune, to  which  reference  has,  we  believe,  formerly  been  made  in 
this  Review,  still  mingles  with  the  ashes  of  our  kings  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Though  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries  Manchester  has 
exhibited  a  remarkably  keen  interest  in  dynastic  and  other  political 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  nation,  the  military  advantages 
of  its  position  have  never  been  turned  to  any  practical  account 
either  by  Jacobites  or  by  Jacobins.  The  sympathy  displayed  both 
publicly  and  privately  by  what  was  fairest  and  wittiest  and  enthu- 
siastic in  the  good  town  may  have  cheered  the  gallant  heart  of  the 
Young  Pretender  on  his  march  ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  such 
encouragement  as  it  may  have  afforded  helped  to  carry  him  no 
further  than  Derby.  The  last  military  event  in  the  history  of 
Manchester  is  the  "  Peterloo  Massacre,"  of  which  it  will  be 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  say  with  Mr.  Saintsbury  that 
"  the  local  and  contemporary  accounts  are  for  the  most  part  very 
highly  coloured,  and  must  be  examined  with  caution." 

The  advantages  of  the  position  of  Manchester  as  a  place  of  com-« 
merce  and  industry  must,  have  been  obvious  almost  as  soon  as  its 
military  importance,  with  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  largely 
coincided  ;  but  the  dates  and  history  of  the  earlier  development  of 
these  advantages  are  altogether  obscure.  As  Mr.  Saintsbury 
shows,  while  preserving  all  due  respect  for  the  memory  of  Queen 
Philippa,  there  is  no  really  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  when 
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Manchester  first  became  a  manufacturing  town,  though,  every- 
thing tends  to  show  that  its  trade  in  stuffs  had  flourished  long- 
before  the  Reformation  period.  The  stuns  in  question  are  gener- 
ally held  to  have  been  either  woollen  or  linen,  till,  at  all  events, 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but,  before  another  century 
bad  quite  passed,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  proper  had  delinitively 
established  itself  in  England,  with  Manchester  as  its  principal 
centre.  As  is  well  known — and  as  has  recently  been  again  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Lecky — the  progress  of  the  industry  was  still  a  very 
gradual  one,  and  it  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  increased  demand  for  cotton  goods  led  to  the  first 
attempts  at  increasing  the  rate  of  production.  The  wonderful  in- 
ventions of  the  last  third  of  the  century,  the  substitution  of  steam 
for  water-power  about  the  beginning  of  its  final  decade,  and  the 
great  changes  in  means  and  methods  of  carriage  which  our  own 
century  has  witnessed,  and  may  perhaps  be  still  destined  to 
witness,  constituted  the  chief  factors  in  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vances which  have  since  been  made  in  the  great  Manchester 
industries,  and  which  have  built  up  the  wealth,  the  influence,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  greatness  of  the  town. 

To  the  question  whether  Manchester  as  a  community  has  used 
that  greatness  and  all  its  opportunities  as  rationally,  as  generously, 
as  patriotically  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  little  volume,  more  especially  in  the  very  clever 
chapter  superscribed  "  Manchesterthwn,'"  is  daring  enough  to  sug- 
gest an  at  least  partial  reply.  In  our  opinion  he  is  quite  right  in 
insisting  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  upon  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  it  is  by  its  management  of  its  great  industries,  and  by 
the  effect  exercised  by  those  industries  so  managed  upon  the  social 
and  political  progress  of  this  country  and  the  world, -that  "  Man- 
chesterthwn"  must  be  judged  before  the  tribunal  of  history.  No 
incidental  opera  opcrata  could  make  good  any  real  laches  in  the  con- 
duct of  what  has  really  been  the  "  concern  "  of  the  place.  So  much 
may,  we  think,  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Saintsbury  and  his  argument. 
At  the  same  time,  the  voice  which  judges  of  a  chapter  (for  such  it 
has  been)  of  national  history  as  virtually  closed  is  a  mighty  voice  to 
invoke  or  to  interpret ;  and,  although  we  could  point  to  much  that 
is  subtle,  much  that  is  acute,  and  much  that  is  palpably  true  in 
Mr.  Saintsbury 's  pleadings,  we  perceive  how  impossible  it  was  for 
him  within  such  a  framework  as  that  at  his  disposal  to  place  the 
whole  case,  or  anything  like  the  whole  ca3e,  before  bis  readers. 
Any  contribution  of  our  own  to  the  discussion  most  pleasantly, 
and  in  many  respects  most  pointedly,  provoked  by  Mr.  Saintsbury 
would,  if  only  because  of  the  limits  necessarily  imposed  upon  us, 
be  far  more  insignificant  than  his  own,  and  we  must  therefore  ask  to 
stand  excused.  As  an  example  of  dexterity  never  at  a  loss,  and 
of  tone  and  temper  rarely  at  fault,  this  volume  will  commend 
itself  to  all  judicious  readers.  At  Manchester  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  liked  none  the  worse  because  its  author  undeniably  possesses 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  although  his  most  palpable  hits  may 
not  necessarily  meet  with  the  readiest  acclamation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  feel  the  button  of  the  foil  on  their  doublet. 


ALLAX  QUATERJI AIX.* 

WE  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Haggard  puts  a  note  at  the  end 
of  his  volume  which  a  certain  order  of  journalists  will  read 
with  pleasure.  This  page  headed  "Authorities"  will  most  as- 
suredly be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  has  been  stung  by  the 
charges  of  plagiarism  brought  against  him.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
took  the  trouble  to  say  anything  about  the  matter.  Mr.  Haggard 
ought  to  kuow  that  this  chorus  of  detraction  and  spite  goes  on 
at  the  heels  of  every  successful  man.  Mr.  Addison's  young  men 
naturally  hate  Mr.  Pope  (we  hope  that,  the  judicious  reader  will 
not  forget  the  relative  proportions  of  the  names  here  expressed, 
to  those  which  are  understood),  and,  further,  the  critics  of  the 
order  defined  by  Mr.  Phcebus  have  small  love  for  the  original 
writer.  Why  vex  one*s  soul  for  the  like  of  these  ?  For  the  rest, 
Mr.  Haggard's  defence  of  himself  is  at  times  superfluous,  and  once 
or  twice  open  to  rejoinder.  He  very  unnecessarily  defends  his 
underground  river  from  the  charge  of  being  an  imitation  of  Peter 
Wilkins — as  if  underground  rivers  were  not  as  old  a3  the  Styx. 
He  accounts  for  certain  crabs  by  an  extract  from  a  review  which 
"  it  has  been  suggested  "  to  him  was  a  review  of  The  Cruise  of  the 
Falcon.  Can  Mr.  Haggard  have,  unfortunately,  missed  that 
(unequally)  amusing  book  The  Dynamiter?  If  so,  he  has  a 
pleasure  to  come,  and  will  find  that  -Mr.  L.  Stevenson  has  already 
used  those  crabs,  which  for  the  rest  are  his  property,  or  Mr. 
Haggard's,  or  Mr.  Anybody's  who  knows  how  to  use  them.  The 
one  apology  which  Mr.  Haggard  makes,"  not  quite  unnecessarily,  is 
made  for  his  comic  Frenchman,  Alphonse.  We  could  well  dis- 
pense with  this  person,  not  because  he  may  offend  a  great  and 
friendly  nation,  but  because  he  is  laboriously  and  monotonously 
dull,  with  pretensions  to  be  funny. 

If  we  were  going  to  accuse  Mr.  Haggard  of  imitation,  it  would 
be  on  the  ground,  not  that  he  has  plagiarized  from  somebody  else, 
but  that  he  has  repeated  himself  too  closely.  Allan  Quatermain 
is  a  continuation,  and  so  was  bound  to  have  something  in  common 
with  its  first  part.  This  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  against  a  book. 
Cervantes  was  wrong,  as  be  proved  by  example,  in  saying  that 

*  Allan  Quatermain  ;  briny  an  Account  of  his  Further  Adventures  and  Dis- 
coveries in  Company  with  Sir  Henry  Curtit,  Bart.,  Commander  John  W ood, 
if. iV.,  and  one  Umslopoyuas.  Ry  II.  Rider  Haggard.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  1887. 


I  all  second  parts  are  bad  ;  but  Mr.  Haggard's  new  book  is  a  little 
too  much  like  King  Solomon's  Mines,  and  even  She,  in  the  skeleton. 
There  is  a  journey  from  England,  a  "yarn"  of  a  strange  country, 
an  adventure  with  wild  beasts,  a  preliminary  fight,  a  strange 
journey  under  mountains,  a  mysterious  people,  a  great  final  battle. 

1  This  last  incident  is  indeed  a  repetition  of  the  great  Zulu  fight, 
and  therefore  comparatively  lifeless.  It  has  too  much  the  air 
of  having  been  made  up  out  of  the  charges,  excursions,  and 
alarums  which  remained  over  and  above  from  the  first.  If  one 
were  inclined  to  be  very  solemn  about  this  tale  of  adventure, 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Haggard's  two  Queens. 
They  are  a  little  too  much  of  the  same  order  as  his  Alphonse 
— commonplaces  in  short,  which  are  tiresome  things.  Again, 
the  respectable  people  who  are  horrified  by  Mr.  Haggard's 
horrors  will  have  their  feelings  harrowed  again  by  Allan 
Quatermain.  There  are  slaughters  in  it  not  a  few,  and  the  blood 
not  only  flows,  but  is  carefully  pointed  out.  The  respectable 
people  aforesaid  have  a  moderate  share  of  our  sympathy,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  art,  we  should  recommend  Mr.  Haggard  to  be 
more  sparing  in  these  details.  Elaborate  description  is  liable  to 
defeat  its  own  object — and  there  comes  a  time  when  gaping 
wounds,  and  so  forth,  move  us  no  more.  It  is  enough  to  be  told 
that  the  Scottish  spearmen  at  Flodden  fought  "  red-wat-shod," 
without  having  a  long  account  of  the  effect  produced  on  the 
heather  by  their  blood.  And  now,  having  made  our  reservations, 
and  carped  enough,  we  are  able  with  a  clear  conscience  to  say 
that  Mr.  Haggard  has  written  another  lively  tale  of  adventure, 
full  of  good  fighting  amid  strange  scenes.  Sir  Henry  Curtis, 
Captain  Good,  and  Allan  Quatermain  are  the  old  friends  we 
knew  in  King  Solomon's  Mines,  and,  excellent  company  as  they 
always  were,  Captain  Good  has  even  improved  with  years  and 
has  grown  much  less  comic.  The  series  of  events  which  ended  by 
placing  Sir  Henry  on  the  throne  of  the  Zuvendis  ought  to  be 
found  capital  reading  by  boys  and  all  healthy-minded  persons 
who  love  to  read  of  a  good  fight.  Don  Quixote  would  have  tho- 
roughly enjoyed  it,  and  was  indeed  the  very  reader  meant  by  nature 
for  Mr.  Haggard.  The  Don  would  have  found  nothing  to  be  sur- 
prised at  in  learning  that  so  good  a  knight  as  Sir  Henry  has  won 
his  Empire  of  Trebizond  by  the  love  of  the  Queen  and  his  own 
good  sword.  But  what  the  Don  would  have  most  appreciated  would 
have  been  the  character  of  Umslopogaas.  Of  him  he  would  have  said 
that,  though  unfortunately  a  heathen  aud  deprived  of  the  guidance 
of  our  Holy  Church,  yet  he  was  a  valiant  gentleman,  "  Caballero 
aunque  Moro."  Umslopogaas  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  figure 
Mr.  Haggard  has  yet  drawn — -the  most  complete  and  consistent, 
and  the  most  artistically  heroic.  He  is  the  type  of  the  fighting- 
man — not  one  who  will  fight  when  he  must,  or  who  takes  battle 
as  one  of  the  other  things  of  life,  but  the  fighter  who  lives  only  to 
give  blows,  and  knows  no  joys  but  the  gaudia  certaminis.  He  is 
a  perfectly  fair  fighter,  but  utterly  pitiless.  He  will  cut  down 
his  dearest  friend  in  battle,  if  they  meet  on  opposite  sides,  with- 
out hate,  even  with  admiration  •,  but  also  without  scruple,  because 
his  code  of  honour  compels  bim  so  to  do.  The  type  is  not 
unknown  even  in  these  civilized  times.  French  and  English 
soldiers  met  in  a  friendly  way  at  the  outposts  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  then  shot  or  sabred  one  another  fiercely  an  hour  later. 
Umslopogaas  might  have  been  in  the  Light  Division,  or  served 
under  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  or  fought  among  the  Joms- 
burgers,  and  yet  he  is  a  Zulu.  Mr.  Haggard  has  drawn  heroes 
and  chiefs  of  that  nation  before  who  are  alive  in  his  pages, 
and  who  more  or  less  resemble  Umslopogaas,  but  this  one  is  the 
tallest  of  them  all,  and  is  moreover  a  splendid  specimen  of  straight- 
forward, intelligible  heroism,  apart  altogether  from  his  local 
colour.  Whether  he  is  true  to  the  facts  of  Zulu  life  as  seen  by 
others  than  by  Mr.  Haggard  we  neither  know  nor  care.  It  is 
enough  that  he  is  true  to  himself  in  this  book,  and  that  he  stands 
out  from  his  surroundings — vivid,  living,  and  martial  as  the  Goths 
in  Hypatia.-  Now,  to  have  drawn  such  a  figure  is  not  only  no 
small  feat  in  itself,  but  it  is  answer  enough  to  charges  of 
plagiarism — for  you  cannot  convey  from  another  the  fire  which 
makes  a  character  live.  When  a  writer  has  given  life  in  this  way, 
it  matters  little  that  an  incident  here  and  there  iu  his  book 
reminds  you  of  somebody  else.  More  than  that,  it  atones  even 
for  mechanical  jokes  aud  talk  about  the  little  weaknesses  of  women 
rather  sillier,  if  possible,  than  such  talk  usually  is. 


LA  COMEDIE  DU  JOUR.* 

THE  authors  of  this  amusing  work  are  almost  justified  in 
believing  that  it  will  "  endure  long  beyond  their  day,  and 
that  it  will  be  read  in  time  to  come  as  a  record  of  a  curious  epoch 
of  transition."  They  have  not,  however,  so  firm  a  faith  in  the 
durability  of  a  Republic  which  they  facetiously  call  "  the  modern 
Athenian."  M.  Albert  Millaud  is  the  author  of  the  text,  and 
M.  Caran  d'Ache  is  his  collaborator  with  the  pencil.  Every  class 
of  Parisian  society  is  reviewed,  with  a  wit  and  a  gaiety  worthy 
of  "  Paris  when  there  were  Parisians."  It  is  wit  without  malice, 
but  the  satire  is  nevertheless  as  cutting  as  a  razor ;  .and,  if  the 
arrows  shot  do  not  poison,  they  scratch  pretty  deeply.  First 
of  all,  we  are  introduced  to  M.  Gravy,  the  "august.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Athenian  Republic";  and  the  economical  tendencies 

*  La  Comedie  du  Jour  sous  la  Rcpublinue  Athenienne.  Par  Albert 
Millaud.    Illustrations  par  Caran  d'Ache.    Paris  :  Plon  et  Cie. 
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of  that  personage  and  of  his  worthy  wifo — "sa  chere  Coralio" 
—are  delightfully  portrayed  in  a  series  of  pictures  in  which 
we  behold  Iheni  in  almost  every  phaso  of  their  live*.  We 
can  follow  M.  and  Mine.  Grovy's  domestic  and  official  exist- 
ence, from  the  earliest  hours  in  the  morning,  when  they  rise  to 
partake  of  their  frugal  caf6  ait,  lait,  until  the  latest  hours  in 
the  evening,  when  they  retire  to  rest.  We  can  behold  the 
President  confused  by  a  present  of  a  dozen  wild  horses  from 
Morocco,  which  he  really  does  not  know  what  to  do  with,  and 
which  will  soon  cost  him  more  for  their  keep  than  they  are  worth. 
We  can  accompany  M.  and  Mine.  Grdvy  on  a  "  State  progress  " 
through  the  provinces ;  see  them  arrive  at  a  station,  and  be  met 
there  by  twenty-five  white-robed  young  ladies  with  wreaths  of  roses 
on  their  heads,  pocket-handkerchiefs  in  their  hands,  each  carrying  a 
huge  bouquet  of  white  flowers  for  Mme.  GrtSvy,  with  red  ones  in 
the  centre  figuring  the  initials  "  R.  F."  On  receiving  it,  Mme.  la 
Presidente  bursts  into  toars,  and  M.  Gr6vy,  with  a  voice  quivering 
with  emotion,  makes  a  speech  which  lasts  an  hour.  Then  we 
have  a  most  amusing  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  M.  Jules  Ferry  to 
the  GrSvys'  country-house  at  Mont-Sous-Vaudrey,  whence  he  is 
finally  driven  by  the  persistent  pianoforte  performances  at  un- 
earthly hours  in  the  morning  of  Mme.  Wilson,  M.  Grevy's 
daughter,  who  goes  straight  through  the  "  petition  of  Henry  VIII." 
before  eight  o'clock  a.m.  But  perhaps  the  funniest  chapter  of  all 
is  the  one  in  which  the  over-education  of  young  women  is  satirized. 
The  heroine  of  this  little  comedy  is  named  Virginia,  and  we  are 
first  introduced  to  her  in  the  house  of  her  estimable  parents,  who 
are  anxious  to  marry  her  to  a  certain  M.  Adolphe,  a  meek-and- 
mild  young  gentleman  of  very  ordinary  talents  and  education. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  follow  Adolphe  and  Virginia 
through  their  courtship,  and  their  betrothal  and  wedding  cere- 
monies, until  the  time  when  there  appears  a  third  person  on  the 
scene  in  the  shape  of  a  little  boy.  We  here  find  the  father,  un- 
able to  endure  the  pedantry  of  his  wife,  gone  off  on  a  journey, 
whence,  after  a  prolonged  absence,  he  returns  and  hastens  to 
embrace  his  infant  son,  who  has  received  the  thoroughly  Kepub- 
lican  names  of  Lycurgus  Romulus,  has  been  educated  by  his 
mother  on  the  most  advanced  principles,vand  has  reached  the 
mature  age  of  two  years. 

"  And  what  did  you  do  whilst  I  was  away  ?  "  asks  papa.  > 

"Each  morning,"  replied  the  prodigy,  "  I  consulted  the  barometer,  and 
when  I  saw  that  it  marked  a  depression,  I  said  to  myself,  '  My  Citizen 
Father  is  very  sick  at  sea  this  morning.'" 

Adolphe.  Delightful  child ;  see,  I  have  brought  you  some  sugar  plums, 
du  nanan.  ■ 

"  This,"  observes  the  ingenuous  infant,  holding  the  sweetmeat  at  arm's 
length,  with  a  knowing  air,  "  is  a  composition  of  sugar  and  almonds, 
amalgamated  by  a  chemist,  vulgarly  called  a  confectioner." 

After  a  little  time  this  interesting  child  is  sent  to  bed,  but 
before  allowing  Lycurgus  Romulus  to  retire  finally  for  the  night, 
his  paternal  parent  presents  him  with  a  little  dog,  in  the  company 
of  which  animal  the  young  gentleman  makes  his  final  exit. 
Presently  a  fearful  screaming  is  heard.  All  rush  out  to  see  what 
is  the  matter,  when  lo  !  it  is  found  to  be  occasioned  by  Lycurgus's 
attempts  to  vivisect  the  dog  for  scientific  purposes  with  a  paper- 
knife.  The  learned  Virginia  clasps  her  offspring  to  her  arms. 
"Oh,  my  son,"  she  proudly  exclaims,  "  think,  husband,  what  a 
proud  father  you  ought  to  be — he  already  vivisects  at  two  years 
old  !  "  In  the  fifth  act  of  this  comedy  we  behold  Virginia  on  the 
downward  path.  So  ill-assorted  a  marriage  could  not  possibly 
prove  happy.  Science  even  cannot  control  human  passions,  and 
Virginia  has  found  her  affinity  in  an  Academician  and  Professor 
of  Science  at  the  Sorbonne.  Their  intimacy,  however  tender, 
is  purely  platonic.  Both  are  deeply  interested  in  solving  an 
algebraical  problem  of  the  greatest  value  to  humanity  and  interest 
to  themselves.  Their  souls  are  united,  as  it  were,  in  seeking  a 
solution  to  this  grave  matter.  Hours  and  hours  do  they  pass 
in  front  of  a  black  board,  busy  over  the  value  of  lines  and  the 
significance  of  capital  letters.  Just  as  they  are  on  the  eve  of 
seeing  their  labours  crowned  with  success,  the  door  is  thrown 
violently  open  and  the  outraged  husband  appears  upon  the  scene, 
accompanied  by  a  Oommissaire  de  Police.  Not  even  the  with- 
drawing of  the  veil  which  covers  the  board  upon  which  is 
inscribed  the  mighty  problem  will  convince  Adolphe  of  his  wife's 
innocence,  and  that  her  love  of  the  Professor  is  simply  algebraical 
"  and  scientific."  Another  charming  touch  is  found  in  the  adven- 
tures of  a  Parisian  who,  returning  too  early  from  a  stay  in  the 
country  to  his  native  city,  finds  the  theatre  crammed  with 
foreigners.  But  this  must  be  read,  and  the  pictures  seen,  to  be 
appreciated.  The  pretensions  of  M.  Coquelin  receive  the  caustic 
attention  they  merit.  His  levee  in  the  foyer  of  the  Theatre 
Francais,  attended  by  the  bowing  and  scraping  M.  Claretie  and 
M.  Goblet,  and  all  the  minor  personages  of  the  establishment,  is 
written  in  a  vein  of  the  highest  comedy.  Here  the  witty  author 
hits  his  hardest  blow;  for  he  now  introduces  M.  de  Moliere 
himself  to  M.  Coquelin,  and  the  actor  and  the  shade  of  the 
great  dramatist  hold  a  dialogue,  as  shrewdly  satirical  as  may 
be,  in  which  M.  Coquelin  does  not  figure  as  either  a  wise  or 
a  modest  man.  Moliere  will  persist  in  calling  Coquelin  by  hi3 
own  name  of  "  Poquelin."  "  Coquelin,  je  vous  prie,"  interrupts 
the  actor.  Moliere  replies :— "  Non,  j'aime  mieux  vous  appeler 
Poquelin.  C*est  un  nom  que  vous  mentez  mieux  que  moi.  Pour 
moi,  desorrnais  j'entends  qu'on  m'appelle  J.  B.  Coquelin  de  Moliere, 
et  du  moment  que  Tartufe  doit  etre  joue  comiquement  par  un 
comique,  je  preTere  a  vous  M.  Baron  des  Varices."  Coquelin  re- 
torts, as  the  illustrious  shade  vanishes,  "Comme  il  estdevenu  vieux 
jeu  !  heureusement  je  suis  la !  "   Of  course  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 


is  not  left  in  peace.  Her  own  description  of  her  charms  is  remark- 
able for  that  modesty  for  which  she  has  always  been  so  dist  inguished. 
"  I  am  not  now  exactly  beautiful,"  she  assuros  a  newspaper  inter- 
viewer. "  In  my  early  youth  I  resembled  in  a  marked  degree  the 
Salomo  of  Dolaroche.  I  was  as  slight  as  tho  Mater  Dolorosa  of 
Velasquez  ;  my  arms  had  all  the  litheness  of  those  of  the  Fornarina. 
I  was  as  gracefully  indolent  as  tho  Venus  of  Titian.  The  charm- 
ing languor  of  tho  Magdalen  of  Correggio  was  mino,  and  mine 
also  were  the  inexpressible  modesty  and  sweetness  of  the  St.  Cecilia 
of  Raphael."  "  I  am,"  she  continues,  "  everybody  and  everything, 
a  kind  of  intellectual  combination  at  once  tragedienne  and  cotn<5- 
dieune.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  was  so  energetic  that  I  was 
always  beating  everybody  and  everything.  If  I  had  nobody  to 
beat,  I  used  to  beat  the  carpets  and  clothes  in  the  backyard.  My 
mother  said  I  was  a  tomboy.  Nobody  at  that  tender  age  could 
perceive  in  me  the  slightest  trace  of  the  ravishing  Dona  Sol,  the 
deliciously  sweet  Queen  in  Rug  Bias,  or  the  transcendent  Passant 
of  my  maturer  years."  Asked  upon  what  she  usually  lives,  "La 
!  grande  Sarah"  answers,  "  Beef,  no!  never!  Now  I  take  a  little 
|  soup — very  little.  As  a  young  girl  I  lived  mostly  upon  cucumbers  ; 
]  when  I  could  not  get  them  fresh  I  ate  them  pickled.  I  am  an 
admirable  wood-carver ;  but  I  am  principally  distinguished 
as  a  sculptress.  This  is  the  way  in  which  I  first  thought 
of  becoming  an  artist  with  the  chisel.  I  was  crossing  the 
Pont  St.  Michel — imagine  !  I  saw  the  statue  of  the  Archangel, 
and  at  once  perceived  that  it  was  my  own  likeness.  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  execute  a  replica  of  it,  and  I  did  so,  after  a  very  few 
lessons.  My  family  is  very  remarkable  in  every  way.  My  paternal 
uncle,  for  instance,  was  an  exact  reproduction  in  flesh  and  bone  of 
the  Apollo  Belvedere.  My  maternal  uncle,  on  the  other  hand, 
resembled  the  Antinous.  My  cousins  were  truly  lovely,  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  and  as  graceful  as  fawns.  In  short,  all  my 
relations  were  handsome,  elegant,  and  witty.  I  say  nothing  of 
myself,  because  really,  you  know,  I  am  too  sensitive,  but  if  I  may 
1  make  a  remark,  I  do  think  I  have  inherited  a  good  deal  from  my 
j  family."  And  in  this  amusing  manner  does  every  one  of  the 
dramatis  persona  of  the  great  "  Athenian  Republic  "  come  in  for 
j  his  or  her  share  of  satire  and  fun.  The  result  is  a  book  so  amusing 
j  and  so  clever  that  one  is  at  a  loss  whom  to  compliment  most 
|  highly,  M.  Millaud  for  his  able  text  or  M.  Caran  d'Ache  upon  hia 
admirable  caricatures,  each  of  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  droll  and 
graphic  art. 


THREE  MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

IT  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  what  object  Dr.  Dowse  had 
in  view  in  projecting  this  work.  We  are  informed  by 
the  title-page  that  it  consists  of  three  lectures,  delivered  to 
persons  desirous  of  becoming  adepts  in  the  manipulations  of 
medical  rubbing,  or,  as  the  author  prefers  to  call  it — Massage — a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  after  carefully 
reading  the  book.  Many  passages  occur  in  it  which  are  much  more 
calculated  to  mystify  than  to  instruct  the  average  "  masseur,"  or 
"  masseuse  " — as,  for  example,  where  we  are  told  that  the  writer 
"  is  convinced  that  every  mental  process — that  is,  every  process  of 
ideational  transformation — has  its  analogue  in  certain  physical 
transformations,  not  of  the  brain  alone,  but  of  the  sensory  side 
of  the  body  generally,  &c."  Yet  the  whole  style  of  the  book 
is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  it  is  intended  for  medical  readers, 
and  assuredly  no  physician  of  the  present  day  would  find  any 
food  for  scientific  reflection  in  its  pages.  There  are  always 
numbers  of  gobemouches  on  the  outlook  for  some  new  therapeutic 
agent  to  tickle  their  fancies  withal,  and  one  has  only  to  dignify 
stroking,  rubbing,  pinching,  and  thumping,  by  such  grandiose 
names  as  "  effleurage,"  "  petrissage,"  and  "  tapotement,"  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  their  imaginations.  The  author  insists  that 
"  masseurs "  require  a  special  training — which  he  is  prepared  to 
impart — that  "  there  are  two  stages  in  life,  apart  from  disease, 
where  Massage  is  really  necessary  to  maintain  health?  and  strongly 
advises  every  one  in  those  stages  (infancy  and  early  senility)  to 
"  insure  one  hour's  massage  every  morning,  with  the  same  regu- 
larity that  you  would  perform  any  other  natural  office  of  every- 
day life."  The  author  gravely  states  that  "  Moral  Massage "  is 
"  spiritual,  physiological,  Moral  (sic),  sympathetic,  and  intellec- 
tual." Surely  the  author,  whose  system  brings  his  own  into 
such  intimate  relationship  with  his  patients'  skins,  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  state  that  "  the  horny  outer 
covering  of  the  skin  is  called  the  epidermis"  whereas  the  latter 
consists  of  several  different  layers  besides  the  outermost  horny 
one.  We  are  very  far  from  denying  the  beneficial  effects  of  mani- 
pulations, which,  as  the  author  candidly  and  properly  points  out, 
have,  with  slight  variations,  been  practised  by  different  peoples 
from  time  immemorial ;  but  we  fear  that  the  importation  under 
high-sounding  and  foreign  nomenclature  will  scarcely  accomplish 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  To  some  extent  these  manipulations 
produce  effects  similar  to  those  resulting  from  exercise,  promoting 
tissue  metamorphoses,  and  stimulating  the  peripheral  nerves  ;  so 
that  the  malade  imaginaire  and  the  perversely  lazy  are  no  doubt 

*  Massage.  Bv  Thomas  Stretch  Dowse,  M.D.  London  :  Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.  1887. 

Electricity  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease.  By  James  K.  Tunraer,  M.R.C.S. 
London :  E.  W.  Allen. 

Elements  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  By  John  Campbell,  M.D.  Dublin  : 
Gill  &  Son.  1887. 
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greatly  benefited  thereby.  But  we  must  distinctly  demur  to  tbe 
statement  that  "  a  vast  deal  of  vital  energy  can  unquestionably  be 
thrown  into  the  body  of  tbe  patient  in  this  way  ";  which  is  a  most 
grotesque  physiological  error.  If  "  vital  energy  "  be  "  thrown  in  " 
whence  is  it  derived  ?  If  from  the  manipulator,  that  unhappy 
creature  must  soon  become  prostrate  if  he  or  she  has  not  only  to 
expend  so  much  physical  energy  by  muscular  movements,  but  also 
to  "  throw  in  a  vast  deal  of  vital  energy  "  as  well.  The  loss  to 
the  one  would  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  gain  to  the  other,  a 
proposition  which  the  author  is  bound  to  accept,  and  which  he 
ought  to  state  by  way  of  warning  to  his  class. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Tunmer's  treatise  on 
Electricity  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease  which  has  not  already 
teen  told,  and  better  told,  in  the  works  which  the  author  mentions 
in  his  preface,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  he  frankly  refers 
readers  desiring  more  extensive  information  to  those  works.  How 
much  of  the  book,  which  consists  of  but  one  hundred  and  one  short 
pages,  is  original  maybe  gathered  from  the  fact  that  quotations  of 
what  "  Dr.  Poore  says  "  occur  no  less  than  eleven  times,  and  at 
by  no  means  meagre  length,  which  is  certainly  a  compliment  to 
Dr.  Poore,  but  provokes  the  remark  that  we  might  as  well  go  to 
the  fountain  head  at  once.  Both  books  are  now  before  us,  and  we 
confess  that  we  much  prefer  Dr.  Poore's  to  Mr.  Tunmer's.  What 
"  Dr.  de  Watterville  says  "  and  what  "Dr.  Tibbets  says"  occupies 
a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  work.  By  the  way 
the  name  of  Dr.  de  Watteville  is  quite  familiar,  but  we  are  utterly 
bewildered  as  to  whom  the  author  refers  as  Dr.  de  Watterville. 
It  is  strange  that  in  the  section  on  electro-diagnosis  no  mention  is 
made  of  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett's  work,  which  any  English  writer  on 
the  subject  can  hardly  afford  to  ignore.  Mr.  Tunmer's  work  on 
the  whole  is  all  too  meagre  an  epitome  to  enable  the  student  to  get 
a  good  general  grasp  of  a  subject  which  is  both  wide  and  deep, 
and  to  the  physician  who  has  already  studied  electro-therapeutics 
it  is  certainly  disappointing.  The  illustrations  bear  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  those  found  in  any  school  manual  or  surgical  instru- 
ment-maker's catalogue. 

The  task  of  moulding  scientific  subjects  into  a  form  "  under- 
standed  of  the  people"  is  in  all  cases  difficult,  and  most  of  all  is  it 
so  in  the  case  of  those  which  treat  of  organic  chemistry  and  physio- 
logy. These  literally  teem  with  problems  so  perplexing,  and  in 
so  many  cases  yet  unsolved,  that  to  gather  the  proven  from  the 
unproven,  and  present  it  in  clear,  simple  language,  requires  ability 
of  no  common  order.  The  author  of  the  unpretending  little  work 
before  us  has  therefore  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
which  he  has  achieved  in  his  most  difficult  endeavour ;  for  it  i3 
indeed  a  perfect  storehouse  of  sound,  useful  information,  such  as 
we  have  never  before  seen  brought  together  in  so  small  a  compass. 
One  great  objection  to  popular  books  of  science  is  that  the  writer 
is  compelled  to  employ  terms  which  an  unscientifically  trained 
mind  cannot  fully  comprehend,  and  this  work  has  not  entirely 
escaped  this  inherent  objection,  although  the  author  has  evidently 
striven  to  make  his  terms  as  simple  as  possible.  For  example,  is 
not  the  average  schoolboy  or  girl,  however  advanced  in  general 
education,  apt  to  be  sorely  perplexed  by  such  a  sentence  as  this : — 
"  The  blood  globules  owe  their  colour  to  a  body  named  hasmo- 
globin,  which  contains  0-42  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  breaks  up 
by  treatment  with  dilute  (weak)  acids  into  albumen  and 
ba^matin  "  ?  This  is  simple  enough  to  those  who  have  already  at- 
tained a  competent  knowledge  of  chemistry,  inorganic  and  organic, 
but  how  many  young  people  are  in  this  position  ?  But  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  such  passages  are  far  fewer  than  they  might 
have  been  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  We  think  that  the  author  is 
enunciating  an  unscientific  principle  in  stating  that  one  of  the 
"  uses"  of  nitrogen  is  "  to  dilute  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which,  if 
pure  and  unmixed,  would  be  too  stimulating  to  the  animal 
economy."  This  is  reversing  the  scientific  way  of  looking  at  the 
question,  which  is  that  evolution  moulded  the  animal  economy  to 
suit  its  environment,  not  that  the  environment  was  specially  made 
to  suit  the  animal  economy.  The  chapters  on  practical  hygiene, 
including  ventilation,  clothing,  the  house,  preparation  of  food, 
water,  stimulants,  &c,  are  marked  by  strong  common  sense,  as 
well  as  by  an  amount  of  detail  and  technical  knowledge  which 
render  the  book  of  very  great  value.  It  deserves  to  be  widely 
read;  and.  if  its  precepts  were  more  generally  acted  up  to,  there 
is  no  question  that  ill  health,  squalor,  and  consequent  misery  would 
be  greatly  diminished.  The  ignorance  of  the  classes  as  well  as  the 
masses  concerning  the  laws  of  life  and  of  health  is  phenomenally 
dense  even  at  the  present  day  ;  and  any  one  who  strives  as  the 
author  strives  to  dispel  that  ignorance  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  disinterested  devotion  to  the  highest  instincts  of  the  physician's 
duty. 


FICTION.* 

THERE  are  times  at  which  one  wants  a  light  and  somewhat 
extravagant  novel,   full  of  spirit  and  incident,  tolerably 

•  Jaaibi's  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  Adeline  Sergeant.  3  vols.  London : 
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written,  easily  read,  and  still  more  easily  forgotten.  Jacobi's 
Wife  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  book  of  this  kind.  It  is  all  "  agony  " 
from  beginning  to  end.  There  are  no  pauses  for  lengthened  de- 
scriptions of  summer  evenings  or  old-fashioned  gardens ;  there  are 
neither  panegyrics  of  virtuous  heroes  nor  verbal  portraits  of 
lovely  heroines.  The  "  agony  "  is  put  on  at  full  pressure  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  is  never  shut  off  till  the  last.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  in  a  novel  of  this  type  truth  to  nature  should  be  a 
striking  characteristic.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  console  him- 
self at  starting  with  the  idea  that  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction, 
and  be  prepared  for  anything.  Indeed,  in  reading  a  novel  like 
this  one  should  treat  it  as  a  dream,  in  which  the  dreamer  accepts 
the  most  unlikely  things  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thus,  in 
Jacobi's  Wife  one  unlikely  incident  follows  another  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  and  in  such  unbroken  succession  that  the  only  thing 
that  becomes  likely  is  the  unlikely,  and  the  only  event  that  would 
surprise  one  would  be  not  to  be  surprised.  As  to  singular  coin- 
cidences, there  are  so  many  of  them  that  they  cease  to  be  singular. 
From  a  medical  point  of  view  this  book  is  remarkable  for  ita 
details  of  scarlet-fever,  drowning,  heart-disease,  wounds,  lunacy, 
paralysis,  opium-eating,  and  the  effects  of  poisons.  It  is  equally 
rich  in  crimes — forgery,  robbery,  abduction,  suicides,  and  at- 
tempted murder,  being  among  them.  A  few  accidents,  especially 
a  railway  accident,  a  carriage  accident,  and  a  shipwreck,  help  to 
keep  the  story  lively.  Of  course,  in  a  novel  of  this  sort  a  detective 
policeman  is  as  necessary  as  pantaloon  in  a  pantomime.  The 
double-dyed  one  is  of  the  good  old-fashioned  type.  No  picture 
softens  him  for  a  moment  by  reminding  him  of  his  mother;  no- 
church  bells  on  a  Sabbath  evening  recall  the  better  instincts  of 
his  childhood  and  make  him  hesitate  in  his  nefarious  designs. 
The  author  does  not  stoop  to  any  modern  novelist's  dodges  of 
this  sort  to  make  him  natural.  On  the  contrary,  the  villain 
is  what  Lord  Scamperdale  used  proudly  to  call  his  friend,  Jack 
Spraggon — a  real  natural  blackguard.  This  is  Mr.  Jacobi.  In 
the  shipwreck,  with  which  the  story  opens,  he  swam  ashore, 
leaving  his  wife  and  child  to  perish  in  the  waves,  but  carrying 
a  belt  well  filled  with  money  round  his  own  person.  The  wife, 
however,  did  not  perish  in  the  waves,  although  her  baby  did — either 
in  or  out  of  them.  Incensed  at  her  husband's  conduct,  she  deter- 
mined to  exist  with  the  sole  object  of  being  revenged  on  her  spouse, 
and  lor  this  purpose  she  allowed  him  to  suppose  her  to  be  drowned, 
but  she  constantly  threw  herself  into  his  society  in  various  disguises, 
frustrating  "  his  schemes  time  after  time,  dealing  many  a  blow 
which  often  staggered  and  dismayed  him."  As  she  knew  him  to  be 
an  escaped  convict,  the  great  wish  of  her  womanly  heart  was  to 
get  him  arrested  and  sent  back  to  his  prison,  but  for  five  years  he 
eluded  her  "by  never  venturing  into  places  where  either  Govern- 
ment, police  force,  or  extradition  treaty — had  any  such  existed — 
would  have  been  of  much  avail."  Then  he  went  to  England, 
when  his  wife,  instead  of  wreaking  her  "  vengeance  all  at  once," 
determined  "  to  dally  with  it,"  and  to  play  with  her  "victim  a 
little,  as  a  cat  plays  with  the  mouse  which  she  never  means  to  let 
escape."  That,  while  playing  with  her  mouse,  she  should  help  him 
to  drive  an  innocent  young  lady  out  of  her  mind,  does  not  seem  to 
weigh  with  her  at  all ;  but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  There 
are  two  pairs  of  lovers  who  marry  in  due  course,  in  spite  of  the 
diabolical  machinations  of  Mr.  Jacobi.  There  is  also  a  gentleman 
who  complicates  matters  by  falling  in  love  with  Mrs.  Jacobi. 
The  strongest  touch  of  pathos  in  this  novel  is  where  a  character 
called  Gilbert,  who  is  subject  to  fits  and  at  last  dies  of  heart 
complaint,  cannot  have  a  fit  when  he  wants  to  have  one.  The 
following  description  of  the  fall  of  one  of  the  principal  characters 
into  ways  of  extravagance  is  entertaining: — "He  joined  a  regi- 
ment, and  distinguished  himself  by  cool,  gallant  conduct  in  action, 
by  princely  expenditure  and  exquisite  taste  in  barrack-quarters 
and  mess-room.  He  played  rather  high  ;  he  betted  a  little  on  the 
Derby;  he  dined  with  his  friends  at  Richmond.  Of  course  he 
was  soon  over  head  and  ea?~s  in  debt."  We  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  embellishing  this  fine  passage  with  italics. 

No  well-disposed  person  could  read  The  Thorncliffes  without 
feeling  respect  for  the  earnestness  and  good  intentions  of  the 
author,  who  has  obviously  written  her  book  rather  with  a 
view  of  benefiting  her  fellow-creatures  than  of  producing  an 
attractive  novel.  Nevertheless,  being  a  novel,  as  a  novel  it  has 
to  be  judged.  Fortunately  it  does  not  require  any  severe  criticism, 
and  we  hope  that  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  make  about  it  will 
be  received  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered. 
The  Thorncliffes  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  religious 
novel.  Now  a  novel  which  is  written  in  order  to  induce  its 
readers  to  adapt  any  particular  views,  either  religious  or  political, 
ought  to  engross  the  attention  before  it  becomes  didactic.  First 
of  all,  the  reader  should  be  thoroughly  interested  in  the  leading 
characters  and  in  the  plot.  He  should  next  be  made  to  laugh, 
and  afterwards  to  cry,  and  then,  when  he  has  become  thoroughly 
disorganized,  the  word  in  season  may  be  judiciously  administered. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  word  in  season  is  made  the  main  point 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  interest  and  the  amusement  are 
only  added  as  a  sort  of  palliative,  the  chances  are  that  the 
book  will  only  be  read  by  j ust  persons  who  need  no  repentance 
and  blaspheming  reviewers.  Unconverted  readers  are  kittle- 
cut  lie,  and  fight  shy  of  books  like  The  Thorncliffes.  In  short, 
a  person  must  be  already  pretty  good  to  bear  the  strain  that 
is  put  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  three  volumes. 
One  of  the  leading  characters,  if  not  exactly  the  heroine,  is  Agnes 
Thorncliile,  a  most  excellent  girl,  of  "  strong  intense  indivi- 
duality," and  much  given  to  good  works  and  French  idioms. 
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We  bad  not  read  much  of  the  first  volume  bofore  we  predicted 
two  things  of  her.  Tho  first  that  she  would  say  ccla  va  sans  dire, 
and  the  second  that  she  would  die  young.  The  double  event 
came  ol)',  as  we  foretold.  Admirable  as  she  was  she  bad  a 
besetting  sin,  according  to  our  ideas,  although  apparently  not 
according  to  those  of  the  author,  and  that  was  her  inveterate 
babit  of  snubbing  others.  For  instance,  when  a  friend  happened 
to  observe,  on  a  fine  starlight  night,  that  possibly  some  stars  might 
be  inhabited  by  angels,  Agnes  said : — "  I  think,  do  you  know,  that 
these  are  not  very  profitable  speculations  " ;  and  then  she  quoted 
a  dozen  lines  from  Paradise  Lost.  When  her  little  sister  very 
naturally  feared  that  she  would  not  be  happy  at  school,  and 
that  she  would  always  be  longing  for  home,  "  I  hope  you 
will  be  too  busy  for  that,"  said  Agnes,  "  your  thoughts  will  be 
absorbed  in  dates  and  parsing,  and  German  translation,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  so  that  when  the  holidays  come  they  will  take  you 
quite  by  surprise."  And  then  she  told  her  sister  that  her  feeling 
was  "  altogether  morbid,"  and  that  she  "  must  look  upon  it  as  a 
kind  of  temptation  and  trial."  A  curate  and  a  Dissenting 
minister  fell  in  love  with  this  piece  of  perfection  simultaneously, 
but  both  of  them  failed  to  obtain  her  in  marriage.  Possibly  it 
was  just  as  well  as  it  was ;  for  we  think  that  if  either  of  them 
bad  married  her,  he  might  have  found  her,  what  6he  herself 
would  have  called,  "  a  cross."  Much  as  we  were  edified  at  the 
description  of  her  death,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  it  is  tediously 
long,  and  that  it  is  overloaded  with  morbid  details.  An  author 
who  is  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  careless  should  bear  in  mind 
that  a  deathbed  scene  ceases  to  impress  when  it  begins  to  bore. 
We  close  The  Thorncliffes  with  feelings  of  reverence,  and  with  the 
bope  that  it  may  do  as  much  good  as  its  author  wishes. 

Neville  Trueman  is  auother  religious  novel.  Judging  from  his 
remarks  about  occupying  a  certain  pulpit  on  many  occasions,  we 
suppose  its  author  to  be  a  Dissenting  Minister,  and  it  is  published 
by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union.  This  book, 
again,  ha9  the  air  of  being  written  in  order  to  edify.  The  author 
writes  with  strong  religious  fervour ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  is 
careful  to  avoid  saying  anything  that  may  hurt  the  feelings  of 
those  of  other  "  persuasions."  The  largest  proportion  of  the  little 
book  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  war  in  Canada  in  1812. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  style  (the  author  is  describing  an  en- 
counter between  two  ships  of  war) : — "  Tbey  were  soon  locked 
muzzle  to  muzzle  in  deadly  embrace,  belching  shot  and  grape 
through  each  other's  sides,  while  the  streaming  gore  incarnadined 
the  waves."  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  away  from  this  awful  scene,  and 
to  read  of  a  "  routing  prayer-meeting,"  at  which  "  several  of  the 
brethren  and  sisters  '  got  happy.' "  "  There  was  love-feast  at 
nine  o'clock,"  and  "  after  the  love-feast  a  short  intermission, 
during  which  a  luncheon  of  seed-cakes,  comfits,  and  doughnuts 
was  eaten  as  a  preparation  for  the  after-service.  Elder  Ryan, 
whose  warm,  emotional  Irish  nature  had  been  deeply  affected  by 
the  experiences  of  the  love-feast,  preached  one  of  his  most  spirit- 
stirring  sermons.  It  was  like  the  peal  of  a  clarion  calling  to  the 
battle  of  Armageddon."  The  accounts  of  the  battles  and  the 
prayer-meetings  are  more  entertaining  than  those  of  the  love- 
makings. 

It  is,  in  any  case,  a  sad  task  to  review  the  book  of  an  author 
who  died  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  while  it  was  still  in  the 
press  ;  but  it  is  a  yet  more  melancholy  duty  when  the  author  had 
been  blind  nearly  all  his  life,  and,  after  manfully  struggling  under 
bis  infirmity  to  please  his  fellow-countrymen  with  both  prose  and 
poetry,  had  failed  in  accomplishing  this,  his  dearest  wish.  "  His 
poems  and  stories,"  says  Mr.  Sharp,  in  bis  short  biography  of  the 
author  at  the  beginning  of  For  a  Sony's  Sake,  "  met  with  almost 
universal  rejection  in  this  country,  and  he  became  wearied  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  attempt."  In  reading  this  little  collec- 
tion of  stories  by  Philip  Bourke  Marston  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  his  style  was  more  suited  to  American  than  to 
English  tastes ;  but,  although  the  book  may  not  please  everybody, 
it  is  not  without  pathos  or  humour,  and  iu  some  of  the  stories  there 
is  considerable  power.  Like  many  other  reprints  of  short  tales 
it  contains  very  unequal  work;  yet  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  pick  and  choose  for  themselves  will  not  go  unrewarded. 
The  knowledge  of  the  sad  life  of  the  blind  author  afforded  by  the 
introductory  biography  adds  a  curious  interest  to  these  stories, 
and  goes  far  to  explain  many  of  their  peculiarities.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  amount  of  sorrow  or  bodily  infirmities  would,  in  our 
opinion,  justify  an  author  in  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
incidents  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  If  three  or  four  of  the  best 
of  these  tales  had  been  published  in  a  smaller  book  with  larger 
type,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  work  would  have  been  far 
more  acceptable. 


PRINCE  ALEXANDER  OF  BATTENBERG.* 

COURT  Chaplains  have  been  generally  considered  as  ex  officio 
flatterers.  No  such  slur  can  be  cast  upon  Mr.  Koch,  who 
pays  his  homage  to  uncrowned  royalty,  and  that  on  no  slavish 
knee,  but  with  the  honest  reverence  due  to  adversity,  and  with  the 
frankness  of  a  loyal  servant  speaking  his  mind  of  a  Prince  who 
be  knows  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth. 

During  the  seven  years  of  his  uneasy  reign  Prince  Alexander 

*  Prince  Alexander  of  But  ten  berg :  Reminiscences  of  his  Benin  in 
Bulgaria.  From  Authentic  Sources.  By  A.  Koch,  Court' Chaplain  to  Ilia 
Royal  Highness.    London:  Wlnttaker  &  Co. 


was  surrounded,  as  his  chaplain  remarks,  "  by  a  most  despicable 
set  of  so-called  supporters." 

When  tho  Prince  took  possession  of  bis  sovereignty  in  1879, 
tho  Russian  Governor-General  of  Bulgaria  was  Prince  Dondukolf 
Korsakoff.  One  may  judge  of  his  fitness  to  counsel  a  young 
sovereign  by  his  reply  to  tho  Metropolitan  of  Varna,  who  had 
remarked  on  the  liberality  of  the  Constitution  which  Ills 
Excellency  had  just  granted  to  the  country: — "  Vous  savez,"  ho 
said  to  the  prelate,  "  que  les  constitutions  sont  comme  des  filles 
qui  ne  demandent  qu'a  otro  violees."  To  another  person  he  said  : — 
"  I  have  laid  all  the  wires  in  such  a  way  that  the  little  German 
Prince  won't  be  able  to  reign  six  months."  Of  the  well-known 
M.  Karaveloff,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Koch  thus  speaks: — 

He  is  the  type  of  a  semi-educated  person.  .  .  .  He  was  always  ready  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  read  and  studied  Hegel,  Kant,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz?,. 
Schopenhauer,  and  Hartmann,  Hume,  Locke,  Spencer,  and  John  Stuart 
Mill.  It  may  have  been  true,  but  he  had  certainly  not  digested  all  their 
wisdom.  The  thoughts  of  all  these  philosophers  had  melted  into  one  con- 
fused medley  in  his  brain,  and  had  made  a  perplexing  busybody  of  a  not 
unintelligent  man.  At  all  events,  thanks  to  this  chronic  mental  dyspepsia, 
he  was  incapable  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  writing.  He  was  a  man 
for  whom  there  was  nothing  fixed.  His  nature  had  been  breathed  upon  by 
Nihilism.  At  the  time  that  the  world  was  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the 
assassination  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II.,  and  when  the  sovereign  whose 
chief  Minister  he  just  then  happened  to  be  was  waiting  in  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  obsequies,  he,  together  with  some  similarly  disposed  companions, 
toasted  the  Nihilist  assassins  at  a  banquet  as  the  deliverers  of  humanity. 
This  man  joined  in  the  treachery  against  his  Prince,  whose  boots  he  had 
literally  kissed  shortly  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the  revolution  of  Philippo- 
polis  and  the  battle  of  Slivnitza.  The  baseness  of  disposition  necessary  to. 
an  open  participation  in  treason  was  not  wanting,  but  rather  the  courage. 
His  natural  timidity  borders  on  the  ludicrous. 

Yet  we  are  assured  tbat,  in  comparison  with  M.  Zankoff,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  and  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Office,, 
M.  Karaveloff  may  be  considered  honest  and  "incorruptible." 

It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  after  eighteen  months  of 
heartbreaking  rule  the  Prince  found  himself  thwarted  and  insulted 
at  every  step  by  the  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  his  most  loyal 
supporters.  The  powers  accorded  to  him  by  the  Constitution 
threatened  to  slip  from  his  hands.  The  Ministers  set  at  naught 
his  commands  and  obeyed  those  of  the  Chamber.  The  press  ran 
riot.  Any  person  who  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Prince  was 
punished.  The  administration  of  justice  was  depraved.  There- 
was  no  law  regarding  even  the  formalities  of  jurisprudence. 
Brigandage  was  rampant.  The  gendarmerie  was  partly  composed 
of  the  cooks  and  servant  girls  of  the  civil  prefects,  who  paid  their 
services  out  of  the  police  fund.  The  male  members  of  the  corps 
made  work  for  themselves  by  murdering  and  thieving  in  Turkish 
villages,  and  then  marching  out  to  seek  the  criminals,  whom  they 
discovered  in  the  persons  of  innocent  Turks.  The  Prince  ordered 
Ernroth,  his  Minister  of  War,  to  see  if  be  could  not  put  a  stop  to 
this  state  of  things ;  and  when  His  Highness  went  to  a  review  at. 
Schumla,  in  October  1880,  he  saw  some  gendarmes  hanging  from 
a  triumphal  arch  which  bad  been  erected  in  his  honour. 

It  must  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  by  persons  desirous  to 
comprehend  and  to  judge  fairly  the  conduct  of  Prince  Alexander 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  unhappy  septennate,  that 
from  the  first  be  considered  himself  the  deputy  of  his  uncle,  the 
Czar  Alexander  II.,  for  whom  he  felt  an  almost  more  than  filial 
reverence.  "  Whenever,"  writes  the  Court  Chaplain,  "  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  so,  be  represented  Russian  wishes  and 
Russian  interests.  It  may  perhaps  even  be  said  that  he  had  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Russian  to  the  prejudice  of  his  Bul- 
garian subjects."  So  long  as  Alexander  II.  lived,  however,  he 
was  able,  by  the  exertion  of  much  tact  and  patience,  to  keep 
things  tolerably  quiet,  though  the  Bulgarian  taxpayers  not  un- 
reasonably grumbled  at  the  high  pay  of  the  Russian  officers,  and 
Bulgarian  military  men  waxed  sore  at  the  arrogance  and  rudeness 
of  their  Muscovite  fellow-soldiers. 

The  Great  Powers  treated  the  Prince  with  benevolent  indiffe- 
rence. Germany  stood  aloof,  and  made  no  pretence  of  sympathy 
with  a  Prince  of  German  birth  in  any  of  his  mortifications  and 
difficulties.  If  Austria  felt  more  kindness  for  the  young  sove- 
reign, she  took  no  opportunity  of  showing  it.  France  was  out- 
wardly passive,  but  in  her  representative,  Oonsul-General  Schefer, 
Prince  Alexander  always  found  a  friendly  and  prudent  counsellor. 
Mr.  Koch  says  (which  is,  of  course,  absurd  enough)  that  England 
took  an  absolutely  malevolent  attitude  towards  Bulgaria  for  some 
time,  but  he  admits  that  she  did  not  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs 
beyond  an  occasional  reminder  of  its  obligations  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  Varna-Rustchuk  Railway.  Italy  made  many  profes- 
sions of  friendship  to  the  Prince,  but  she  neither  could  nor  would 
help  him.  Servia  and  Roumania  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
him  their  sympathy. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  i88r,  the  Prince,  finding  it  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  government  while  hampered  by  the  conditions  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  issued  a  proclamation  convening  the 
Grand  National  Assembly  to  consider  a  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If,  he  said  in  this  document,  his  people  supported  him,  he 
would  continue  their  sovereign,  and  would  strive  "  to  discharge 
his  heavy  responsibilities  in  the  sight  of  God  and  posterity."  If 
they  declined  to  do  so,  he  should  resign. 

A  great  commotion,  of  course,  followed  this  announcement. 
The  modification  of  the  existing  Constitution  was  a  condition  sine 
qua  non.  On  this  point  the  Prince  never  wavered.  To  the  Czar 
Alexander  III.  he  wrote,  "In  the  event  of  your  Majesty  not  ap- 
proving my  proceedings,  a  word  will  suffice  to  determine  me  to 
leave  my  country  and  place  myself  in  your  hands."    Russia  alone 
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for  some  time,  of  all  the  Powers,  took  any  action  with  regard  to 
this  coup  d'etat.  "  England  and  Italy,"  writes  Prince  Alexander's 
biographer,  "  showed  themselves  unfriendly,  and  the  Gladstonian 
"Whigs  in  Parliament  seemed  inclined  to  become  advisers  of  the 
Bulgarian  Liberals.  Austro-Germany  kept  in  the  background." 
The  electors,  however,  were  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  the 
Prince.  More  than  three  hundred  votes  were  given  for  and  only 
twenty-five  against  investing  the  Prince  with  absolute  power. 

His  position,  however,  was  not  much  improved.  The  Ministry 
was  divided,  the  Generals  openly  agitated  against  him,  the 
■Chamber  insisted  that  Bulgaria  must  be  for  the  Bulgarians.  He 
■was  perpetually  forced  to  tack  and  to  veer  about : — 

He  could  not  follow  such  a  course  as  his  soldier-nature  would  have 
'dictated  to  him.  He  had  to  treat  Russia  with  indulgence  and  be  gracious 
(0  Bulgaria ;  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  take  the  susceptibilities  of  his  Bulgarians  into  account;  to 
take  his  Russian  Ministers  and  otlicers  under  his  protection,  and  to  guard 
himself  against  their  intrigues ;  to  bring  the  Generals' lust  for  oppression 
and  the  development  of  his  subjects'  sense  of  independence  into  unison. 

Soon  Russia  fell  avowedly  away  from  him.  The  Russian 
•envoy  JoDin  apologized  for  the  rude  speech  which  he  was  in- 
structed to  make  to  him:  — 

"  I  have  received  the  Czar's  orders  to  say  to  you  that  His  Majesty  gave 
you  absolute  powers,  and  that  he  now  takes  them  back  from  you  because 
you  have  made  of  them  un  mauvais  et  mi-chant  emploi." 

"  1  his,"  said  the  persecuted  sovereign,  to  his  Chaplain,  "is  my  recom- 
pense for  my  obedience  towards  Rossis  for  four  years.  On  all  occasions  I 
have  defended  her  interests  in  Bulgaria  with  boundless  devotion.  I  have 
had  enough  of  it  now.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  embark  in  warfare  with 
the  Czar  of  Russia.  I  will  resign.  I  request  you  to  go  to  Darmstadt,  to 
explain  to  my  parents  my  position,  and  to  tell  them  that  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  resign." 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better,  if  there  is  any  better  or  worse 
in  this  sad  story,  if  the  Prince  had  acted  on  his  determination ; 
but  compromises  were  made  and  Constitutions  abrogated  and 
restored;  a  Coalition  Ministry  was  formed,  and  the  people 
shouted  hurrah !  and  the  Deputies  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other  ;  and  most  things  went  on  as  badly  as  before.  In  November 
18S5  the  war  with  Servia  broke  out,  and  the  following  order 
appeared  in  the  Russian  Military  Gazette  : — 

His  Highness  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  is  excluded  from  the  master 
rolls  of  the  Russian  army.  The  13th  Bine  Corps  of  Prince  Alexander  of 
Bulgaria  will  in  future  be  known  merely  as  the  13th  Rifle  Corps. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  gallant  soldier  who  was  also, 
nominally  at  least,  an  independent  Prince  was  cruelly  mortified  by 
this  spiteful  slight. 

The  war  with  Servia  was  none  of  his  seeking,  and  he  judged 
the  causes  which  led  to  it  with  a  wise  and  generous  im- 
partiality : — 

The  Bulgarians  [he  writes  to  his  parents]  can  only  smite  their  breasts 
and  confess  that  they  have  themselves  to  blame.  They  have  always  been 
really  bad  neighbours,  and  especially  during  the  last  two  years.  From 
political  shortsightedness  and  propensity  to  factious  intrigues  they  have 
continually  run  foul  of  Servia  and  her  King  in  the  most  unjustifiable  way. 
That  is  now  bearing  bitter  fruit.  Certainly  Servia  would  have  behaved 
more  generously  in  the  hour  of  danger  if  it  had  forgiven  as  an  elder  the 
misbehaviour  of  a  younger  brother.  It  would  have  been  more  judicious  for 
Servia  to  have  turned  Bulgaria's  powerlessness  to  her  advantage  rather 
than  to  her  disadvantage.  Milan's  policy  is  not  to  my  taste,  as  it  is  a  policy 
of  revenge,  but  it  is  not  undeserved  by  Bulgaria.  Therein  lies  the  bitterness 
of  our  position. 

Henry  V.  of  England  had  doubts  (which  were  allayed  by  the 
courtier-like  arguments  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
liishop  of  Ely)  as  to  his  right  to  do  battle  for  the  Crown  of 
France.  Once  resolved  that  war  was  necessary,  he  waged  it 
with  a  vigour  which  makes  our  blood  tingle  to  this  day  to  read  of. 
So  the  gallant  Prince  Alexander,  throwing  all  doubts  to  the  winds 
where  his  duty  as  a  sovereign  was  made  clear,  entered  into  the  con- 
test with  Servia  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  patriot.  "  God  help  me  !  " 
be  cried,  "  I  will  do  my  duty  ;  but  shame,  eternal  shame  on  this 
fraternal  war!  " 

We  all  know  how  for  a  time  the  Servians  were  victorious,  and 
how  the  Prince  turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Slivnitza,  where  he 
displayed  the  courage  of  a  hero,  the  hardihood  of  a  soldier,  and 
not  a  little  of  the  ability  of  a  general. 

The  catastrophe  was  now  fast  approaching.  In  the  follow- 
ing August  the  mutineers  and  rebels  of  the  Struma  regi- 
ment, acting  under  higher  orders,  kidnapped  him  in  his  palace, 
put  him  on  board  his  yacht,  and  no  doubt  intended  to  make 
away  with  him.  How  he  returned  to  his  sovereignty,  where 
be  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  his  people,  and  how  ab- 
dication was  forced  upon  him  by  his  brutal  and  treacherous 
*'  protectors,"  are  matters  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  us  all.  In 
the  letter  to  the  Czar,  in  which  he  expressed  his  readiness  and 
willingness  to  resume  the  reins  of  government,  he  no  doubt  used 
-expressions  which,  to  English  ears,  savour  of  obsequiousness,  if 
not  of  servility.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  ho  was  not  an 
Englishman,  that  he  was  ruling  over  an  Oriental  people  as  the 
deputy  of  an  Oriental  Prince,  and  that  the  Czar  had  more  than 
once  reproved  him  for  abrupt  outspokenness  on  former  occasious, 
and  on  that  account  had  declined  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation. "  Besides  this,"  pleads  Mr.  Koch,  "  he  thought  he  had 
perceived  that  the  Czar  had  conceived  some  sorrow  for  his  fate — 
an  error  which  every  one  must  excuse  in  him — and  be,  charac- 
teristic of  his  noble  nature,  grasped  the  offered  hand  with  grati- 
tude for  the  smallest  advances.  What  signified  to  himself  his 
personal  humiliation  if  the  country  regained  once  more  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Czar  ?  "    It  is  unnecessary  to  judge  this  plea  here. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

"VTTE  noticed  at  some  length,  on  its  appearance  four  years  ago, 
t  t  V  the  first  Fasciculus  of  this  carefully  prepared  and  excellent 
edition  of  the  Sarum  Breviary  (Sat.  Rev.,  Feb.  17,  1883),  and  we 
need  not  repeat  the  explanation  we  then  gave  of  the  general 
scope  and  character  of  the  work  ;  the  more  so  as  a  concise  and 
lucid  exposition  of  "  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the 
1  Salisbury  Breviary,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Bishop,  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College,  is  appended  to  the  preface.  In  its  main 
features,  though  there  are  many  differences  of  detail,  the  Sarum 
Breviary  corresponds  with  the  Roman,  and  Mr.  Bishop's  "  plain 
Introduction  "  will  enable  a  student  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  old 
Latin  service  books  to  find  his  way  about  either  without  difficulty. 
We  do  not  by  the  way  quite  understand  the  "  doubt :'  expressed 
both  by  Mr.  Bishop  and  the  editors  themselves  as  to  whether  the 
antiphons — it  is  surely  very  confusing  to  call  them  "anthems," 
considering  the  wholly  different  use  of  that  word  in  the  English 
Prayer  Book — are  "  doubled,"  i.e.  repeated  in  full  before  as  well 
as  after  the  Psalms  and  Canticles,  on  "  double  festivals."  The 
distinction  of  a  "double"  from  a  "semi-double"  or  "simple" 
festival,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  consists  precisely  in  this, 
that  the  antiphons  in  the  former  case  are  doubled  at  Matins, 
Lauds,  and  Vespers,  though  not  in  the  Lesser  Hours.  And  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  in  this  respect  the  Sarum  use  should  have 
differed  from  the  Roman.  The  present  volume,  containing  the 
Propi'ium  Sanctorum — viz.  those  portions  of  the  Saints'-day 
services  which  differed  for  each  festival — completes  the  important 
and  laborious  work  ten  years  ago  first  undertaken  by  Mr.  Proctor 
and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  we  very  sincerely  congratulate  them  on 
the  result.  It  will  certainly  not  be  their  fault  if  it  does  not  attain 
its  professed  end  of  contributing  to  a  better  "  knowledge  of  the 
Choir  Services  of  the  Church  of  England." 

The  Addresses  on  Various  Occasions  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  re- 
printed from  the  Freeman's  Journal  and  collected  in  this  bulky 
volume,  are  not  sermons  and  have  little  of  a  theological  or  reli- 
gious element  in  them.  That  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  elect 
of  the  Nationalists,  whose  "  nomination  and  appointment  to  the 
archiepiscopal  See  of  Dublin  "  is  recorded  at  the  opening  of  the 
long-winded  preface — contributed  by  some  anonymous,  apparently 
priestly,  hand — as  an  event  of  public  importance  to  "  the  millions 
of  Irish  Catholics  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe."  It  is 
amusing  to  observe  that  the  preface  begins  with  denouncing  the 
"contemptuous  disregard  of  Irish  suffering  "  and  "  fierce  reign  of 
coercion"  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  of  1880,  and 
specially  emphasizes  the  employment  of  Mr.  Errington  at  Rome — ■ 
who  is  variously  described  with  true  Irish  politeness  as  "  a  gutter 
agent  of  the  English  Government,"  a  "  wirepuller,"  a  "  whining 
whisperer  of  malignant  fabrications,"  and  a  "  slimy  creature  " — 
to  defeat  Dr.  Walsh's  appointment.  The  Archbishop  himself 
refers,  of  course  in  somewhat  more  decorous  language,  to  the 
same  point  in  one  of  bis  addresses.  Passing  on  from  the  preface 
to  the  body  of  the  work,  it  is  for  the  most  part  as  tedious 
reading  as  can  well  be  imagined,  a  mere  wearisome  reiteration 
of  flummery  and  bunkum — we  are  obliged  to  descend  to  the 
only  style  of  language  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  matter 
in  hand — and  one  soon  gets  tired  of  the  reciprocal  compliments 
of  a  great  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  though  extending  to 
diocesan  or  even  insular  dimensions,  and  with  an  archbishop 
orating  ore  rotundo  for  its  chairman.  There  are,  however,  fre- 
quent purpurei  panni  of  the  political  kind,  which  give  a  peculiar 
flavour,  and  sometimes  a  peculiar  though  quite  unconscious 
humour,  to  the  volume.  No  ecclesiastic  out  of  Ireland  would 
open  a  discourse  by  declaring  that,  "  standing  as  I  do  on  the 
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threshold  of  this  sacred  edifice,  and  vested  as  I  am  in  these  sacred 
robes  I  am  not  going  to  introduce  one  word  of  politics,"  and  then 
lit  once  "•(>  on  to  advise  his  hearers  through  several  pages  iiovv 
they  should  choose  their  representatives  in  the  coming  election, 
the  main  point  being  that,  "  in  this  crisis  of  our  history,"  they 
should  select  men  like-minded  with  "  the  leader  of  tho  great 
political  movement  of  the  day,  your  fellow- Wicklow  man,  Mr. 
Parnell  (loud  and  prolonged  cheers)."  It  is  instructive,  in  con- 
nexion with  more  recent  events,  to  notico  his  Grace's  indignant 
repudiation  of  the  "  wilful  and  deliberate  untruth  of  the  shameful 
charges  "  brought  against  Mr.  Paruell,  which  he  is  careful  to  insist 
"  are  aimed  by  implication  against  the  vast  body  of  the  people 
who  form  my  nock,  the  vast  body  of  my  priests  who  sympathize 
with  them,  and  against  myself  as  Archbishop  of  this  diocese."  He 
therefore  explicitly  accepts  for  himself  and  his  clergy  the  fullest 
complicity  with  "  Parnellism,"  not  of  course  complicity  with 
"  Crime  " ;  but  his  language  on  this  point  has  a  curious  ring  of 
"  pray  don't  duck  him  in  the  horsepond."  The  first  hint  of  "  some 
foolish  threatening^  from  English  public  men  and  some  leading 
organs  of  English  public  opinion  of  revolt  within  Mr.  Gladstone's 
camp  " — i.e.  of  the  formation  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  party — elicits 
from  Dr.  Walsh  a  warning,  based  on  "  sad  experience,"  that  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  to  replace  constitutional  efforts  by  "  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  " — of  course  his  Grace  cannot  sully  his 
lips  with  the  wicked  word  dynamite,  but  he  adds — "  and  those 
other  and  in  some  sense  more  fearful  instruments  of  destruction 
which  the  progress  of  modern  science  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who,"  &c.  &c.  One  further  extract  must  suffice.  It  is  a 
glowing  tribute  to  "  the  far-seeing  patriotism  and  the  unflinching 
courage  of  the  chivalrous  and  fearless  prelate,"  Archbishop  Croke 
— who  canonizes  "  the  Manchester  martyrs,"  and  authorizes  his 
priests  to  teach  that  the  one  duty  Irishmen  owe  to  landlords  and 
to  bailiffs  is  "  to  bury  them  " — and  Dr.  Walsh  assures  his  hearers 
that  they  can  form  for  him  "  no  better  wish  than  this,  that  in  the 
wider  and  more  public  and  more  responsible  field  of  duty  that  is 
before  me,  I  may  never  lose,  and  may  never  know  a  lessening  of 
the  confidence  and  the  friendship  of  his  Grace  of  Cashel  (loud 
cheers)."  There  is  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind,  but  by  this  time 
our  readers  will  probably  have  had  enough  of  their  Graces  of 
Cashel  and  Dublin. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Collingwood  cannot  certainly  be  charged  with  an 
inadequate  estimate  of  his  own  unique  qualifications  for  reconciling 
the  quarrels  of  The  Bible  and  the  Aye,  by  establishing  once  for  all 
"a  consistent  and  verifiable  interpretation  of  Scripture."  He 
begins  by  observing  that  nothing  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
"  better  than  the  old  and  worn-out  dogmas  to  support  the  failing 
credit  of  the  Scriptures,"  and  claims  to  have  proved  in  the  present 
volume  that  "  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings 
have  not  yet  been  recognized,"  in  the  course  of  eighteen  centuries, 
but  that  he  has  now  himself  settled  the  question  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  "  who  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice,"  and  that  the  "  theses  " 
he  has  established — there  are  just  thirty  of  them — ■"  have  the  force 
of  axioms."  Part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of 
the  relations  of  mind  and  matter,  but  its  leading  principle  as  re- 
gards the  Bible  is  that,  being  designed  for  spiritual  instruction,  "  it 
can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  a  book  of  science  or  history  " — by 
which  he  means  that  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  and  the  historical 
books  are  full  of  mistakes— and  that  at  the  same  time  the  Bible  is 
divinely  inspired  and  is  the  word  of  God.  But  while  the  Bible  is 
"  an  inspired  record,"  the  author  gives  his  own  definition  of  what 
books  constitute  "  the  true  Scriptures,"  and  excludes  from  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  Ezra,  Esther,  Ruth,  Neheniiah,  Chronicles, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  from  the 
New  Testament  all  the  Epistles,  which  are  indeed  admirable  and 
invaluable  commentaries  on  Christian  doctrine,  but  are  "  not  in- 
spired." We  are  afraid  Mr.  Colliugwood's  ingenious  argumenta- 
tion— which  is  not  quite  so  original  as  he  seems  to  imagine— will 
satisfy  neither  the  defenders  of  the  Bible  nor  the  votaries  of  the 
Zeitgeist. 

We  can  speak  more  favourably  of  Mr.  Tymms'3  Mystery  of  God, 
which  is^  an  endeavour  to  deal  with  some  intellectual  hindrances 
of  faith  in  the  present  day,  chiefly  by  the  enforcement  of  certain 
preliminary  truths,  such  as  the  existence  of  a  Personal  God,  the 
possibility  of  Revelation,  and  the  like.  There  is  much  suggestive 
matter  in  the  book  throughout,  but  the  author  seems  to  be  most 
at  home  in  arguing  on  these  points— as  e.g.  in  his  chapter  on  "  the 
Straits  of  Theism  without  Revelation  "—rather  than  when  he  is 
dealing  with  subjects  more  directly  theological,  as  in  parts  of  the 
chapter  on  the  Mystery  of  Evil,  and  in  the  later  portion  of  the 
volume,  which  is  concerned  with  the  interpretation  and  authority 
of  Scripture.  He  is  certainly  right  in  insisting  that  the  great 
strife  of  our  age  is  between  theism  and  atheism,  and  that  the 
former  term  cannot  conveniently  be  restricted  to  a  "  purely  de- 
nominational title  "  for  those  who  acknowledge  a  personal  Deity 
while  rejecting  Revelation,  whom  he  prefers  himself  to  designate 
by  the  historical  name  of  Deists,  which  they  bore  in  the  last 
century.  The  opening  chapters  on  Materialism  and  Pantheism— 
which  last  includes  a  brief  but  effective  discussion  of  the  claim  of 
Buddhism— are  among  the  best.  As  regards  the  vexed  question  of 
evolution,  the  author  maintains  thatno  Christian  need  object  to  it 
"  as  representing  an  order  of  progress,"  while  on  the  other  hand, 
"  as  a  theory  of  origins,  it  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  itself,"  but 
whether  under  the  term  "  origins  "  he  means  to  include  origin  of 
species,  or  only  the  original  creation  of  matter,  is  not  explained. 

Mr.  Macpherson  may  be  right  in  saying  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
translation  of  Stitt  Hours  that  the  name  of  Rothe  is  not  familiar 


to  English  readers,  but  he  is  at  all  events  well  known  to  theological 
students  as  one  of  the  leading  Lutheran  divines  of  the  present 
century,  chiefly  by  his  work  on  early  Church  History  and  still 
more  by  his  Thco'togiscliv.  ill  In];.,  lie  had  attended  tho  lectures  both 
of  Neander  and  Schleiermacher,  and  was  much  influenced  through 
life  by  the  writings  of  Novalis,  who  represented  tho  Romantic 
and  Catholic  school,  though  he  never  actually  became  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  and  the  traces  of  all  thoso  various  influences  may  be 
discovered  in  his  own  line  of  teaching.  But  the  pietism  which  in 
Schleiermacher  was  purely  subjective  served  with  him  to  illustrate, 
not  to  override,  the  literal  acceptance  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
in  some  points,  as  e.g.  in  his  view  of  a  purgatorial  intermediate 
state,  in  the  Ethics,  he  approaches  the  Catholic  presentation  of  it 
more  closely  than  is  usual  among  his  co-religionists.  The  present 
work,  first  published  five  years  after  his  death  by  Professor  Nippold, 
is  devotional  and  meditative,  not  controversial. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  noticing  former  publications  of  his,  to 
appraise  Mr.  Page  Roberts's  theory  of  Liberalism  in  Religion  and 
his  manner  of  expounding  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
volume  to  alter  our  previous  estimate  of  either.  He  tells  us  that 
St.  Paul  is  the  apostle  of  religious  Liberalism,  that  he  hopes  to 
show  in  a  future  work  how  admirably  the  Prayer  Book — especially 
the  Communion  Office — "  serves  to  express  the  worship  of  a  Liberal 
in  religion,"  and  that  his  party  are  "  Liberal  Unionists."  The 
volume  opens — as,  we  think,  did  his  last — with  a  eulogium  of 
the  late  F.  D.  Maurice,  from  whose  pulpit  in  Vere  Street  these 
sermons  were  preached,  but  no  two  writers  could  well  be  more 
unlike  in  spirit  or  in  style. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  modern  custom  of  collecting 
a  Symposium  of  the  most  diverse  writers  on  some  disputed  point: 
of  theology  or  practice  is  not  becoming  rather  a  nuisance.  The 
various  essays  usually  have  little  relation  to  each  other  ;  they  are 
necessarily  too  short  to  do  more  than  summarize  the  views  of  their 
respective  authors ;  and  they  are  apt  to  tell  us  little  we  did  not 
know  before.  The  present  collection,  republished  from  the  Homi- 
letic  Magazine,  includes  inter  alios  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,. 
Unitarian,  Rationalist,  Broad  Church,  High  Church,  Low  Churchy 
and  Universalist  contributors.  It  is  published  under  a  title 
clumsily  ambiguous,  meaning,  Is  it  possible  for  those  who  die  in 
sin  to  gain  salvation  by  repentance  after  death  ?  It  is  not  always 
quite  clear,  as  for  instance  in  Dr.  Littledale's  paper,  exactly  what 
the  writer  is  driving  at,  though  his  argument  seems  to  point  to- 
Universalism,  but  as  a  rule  when  we  have  seen  the  names  we 
already  know  pretty  well  what  each  of  the  papers  will  contain. 

Mr.  Charles  informs  us  in  his  preface  candidly,  and  quite  cor- 
rectly, that  originality  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  his  Sermons, 
and  gives  a  list  of  well-known  writers,  ranging  from  Newman  to 
Channing,  to  whom  he  is  variously  indebted.  His  volume  has 
rather  a  "  Broad  "  colouring,  and  what  a  famous  French  preacher 
once  observed  of  Dean  Stanley's  theology  might  be  applied  to  Mr. 
Charles's— it  is  "  dans  le  vague."  But  its  chief  characteristic,  if 
such  it  may  be  termed,  appears  to  us  to  be  that  it  is  obtrusively 
commonplace. 

That  is  a  criticism  no  one  is  likely  to  pronounce  on  Dr.  Vaughan's 
Lessons  of  the  Cross  and  Passion,  comprising  four  courses  of  Lent 
Sermons,  one  of  them  on  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross.  If 
there  is  no  need  to  enter  here  on  a  detailed  review,  that  is  because 
from  the  time — now  some  forty  years  ago — when  he  first  began  to 
publish  his  Harrow  Sermons  the  present  Dean  of  Llandaff  has 
been  widely  and  growingly  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  impressive  preachers  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  may  not 
be  easy  to  define  in  what  precisely  the  attraction  consists.  His 
sermons  make  no  pretence  to  elaborate  display  of  learning,  or 
brilliant  originality,  or  theological  depth,  but  perhaps  this  very 
simplicity,  which  never  degenerates  into  dulness  or  commonplace, 
and  is  instinct  with  a  suppressed  fervour  of  transparently  genuine 
enthusiasm,  constitutes  their  special  charm.  His  preaching  con- 
spicuously illustrates  that  "  sober  standard  of  feeling  in  matters  of 
practical  religion  "  which  Keble  declares  to  be  next  only  in  import- 
ance to  a  sound  rule  of  faith  ;  but  if  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
message  delivered,  there  is  always  a  freshness  in  the  manner  of 
delivery  which  would  preclude  the  most  careless  or  most  captious 
hearers  from  complaining  that  they  were  only  listening  to  what 
they  had  heard  fifty  times  before.  When  he  diverges  into  theo- 
logical discussion,  Dr.  Vaughan  is  not  to  our  mind  at  his  best,  but 
that  is  comparatively  seldom.  His  speciality  is  as  a  thoughtful 
and  earnest  practical  preacher,  and  in  his  own  special  line  he 
stands  almost  alone. 

Mr.  Phillips  Brooks  enjoys,  we  believe,  a  considerable  reputation 
as  a  preacher  in  his  own  country,  and  these  Twenty  Sermons  may 
help  to  explain  it.  They  are  clever  and  suggestive  essays  rather 
than  sermons,  of  a  kind  likely  to  take  the  fancy  of  an  American 
audience.  The  doctrinal  teaching  is  of  the  Broadest  type,  but 
of  that  peculiar  kind  which  ostentatiously  clings  to  the  received 
orthodox  terminology  while  investing  it  with  a  new  and  what  to- 
many  will  appear  an  arbitrary  if  not  irrelevant  sense.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  baptism  of  children  is  "  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment"  as  having  any  bearing  on  their  salvation,  but  never- 
theless it  "  has  a  profound  and  beautiful  significance,"  &c,  and 
so  again  the  Eucharist  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  "  the 
mystic  source  of  unintelligible  influence,"  &c,  but  as  "the  great 
human  Sacrament  and  rallying-place."  These  Sermons  exhibit 
in  short  in  a  sharp  incisive  style,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  used, 
a  kind  of  Americanized  Mauricianism. 

Mr.  H.  C.  White  has  written  a  rather  rambling  disquisition  of 
over  two  hundred  pages  on  Reform  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
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with  the  same  running  title  at  the  head  of  every  page  throughout, 
■without  any  break  into  chapters  or  sections  or  any  sort  of  marginal 
notes  of  division,  and  with  no  table  of  contents  or  index.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  book  is  trouble- 
some to  read  and  still  more  troublesome  to  analyse.  As  far  as 
we  can  gather,  the  author's  main  proposals  are  that  all  private 
patronage  should  be  abolished,  and  every  parish  allowed  to  elect 
its  own  incumbent  ;  that  there  should  be  a  redistribution  of 
parochial  incomes ;  and  that  a  national  Association  should  be 
organized,  with  its  headquarters  in  London  and  with  local  branches 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  push  these  reforms 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  expediency  of  the  last 
suggestion  depends  of  course  entirely  on  what  may  be  thought  of 
the  other  two,  and  to  the  first  of  them  at  all  events  most  reason- 
able people  will  see  many  obvious  objections ;  nor  does  it  appear 
to  us  any  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  "  he  who  objects  to  it 
should  in  consistency  object  to  the  people  being  allowed  to 
choose  members  of  Parliament."  The  relations  of  a  pastor  to  his 
flock  and  of  a  member  to  his  constituents  are  not  exactly 
analogous. 

Under  the  title  of  Blessings  of  the  Tribes  Mr.  F.  Whitfield  has 
collected  eighteen  discourses  on  the  blessings  pronounced  by  Jacob 
on  bis  sons,  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Hastings.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  many  of  his  hearers  "  received  instruction  and  blessing 
from  them"  ;  but  we  do  not  quite  see  why  they  should  have  been 
published.  They  are  edifying  but  in  no  way  remarkable,  and 
have  less  exegetical  point  than  a  series  on  the  same  subject  lately 
published  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bellett.  Each  sermon  ends  with  a 
piece  of  sacred  poetry,  sometimes  signed  with  the  writer's  name  or 
initials  ;  whether  the  remaining  pieces  are  meant  ,to  be  regarded  as 
original  is  not  explained. 

Professor  Rawlinson  is  too  well  known  an  authority  on  such 
matters  as  are  discussed  in  his  Bible  Topography  to  stand  in  any 
need  of  an  imprimatur.  In  his  opening  inquiry  as  to  the  site  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden  he  is  no  doubt  searching  out  a  locality  which 
"  according  to  some  is  to  be  found  only  in  Utopia,"  though  he  gives 
his  reasons  for  differing  from  them.  But  in  his  later  chapters 
on  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  he 
is  on  familiar  ground  which  few  are  better  qualified  to  elucidate 
than  himself. 

Prebendary  Row  has  established  by  a  series  of  brief  but  lucid  and 
closely  reasoned  treatises  his  right  to  be  heard  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  He  explains  in  the  Introduction  to  his  present  work 
that  his  method  is  to  take  as  the  key  of  the  whole  position  the 
historical  truth  of  the  person  and  work  of  our  Lord,  as  depicted  in 
the  Gospels,  inasmuch  as  Christianity,  unlike  other  known  re- 
ligions, "  is  based  on  the  person  of  its  founder,"  so  that  the  whole 
controversy  hinges  on  the  reality  of  His  character  and  resurrection 
as  presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament;  "  the  life  of  Christianity 
i3  staked  on  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection."  Mr.  Row  accordingly 
examines  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume  "  the  moral  evidence"  of 
our  Lord's  character,  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospels  and  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  the  second  part  the  nature  and 
proof  of  the  miraculous  attestation  of  His  teaching.  The  treatise 
is  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  "  busy  men,"  that  is  the  great 
mass  of  inquirers  who  have  no  leisure  or  capacity  for  elaborate 
investigations,  and  they  will  find  it  to  be  a  veritable  multum  in 
parvo,  clear,  cogent,  and  concise,  without  being  sketchy  or  super- 
ficial. 

Dr.  Warfield's  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  de- 
signed by  its  author  as  a  primer  to  the  art  rather  than  the  science 
of  textual  criticism,  and  as  introductory  to  such  larger  works  as 
Dr.  llort's,  whose  conclusions  he  appears  entirely  to  adopt.  It  is, 
like  Mr.  Miller's  Textual  Guide,  noticed  in  our  columns  last  year — 
who  however  differs  widely  from  Dr.  Hort  on  many  points — in- 
tended for  beginners,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  and  readable  a  treatise, 
and  does  not  appear  to  us  to  supply  the  same  amount  of  useful 
information.  But  the  author  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  in 
compiling  it  from  various  sources,  and  it  may  prove  helpful  to 
many  students  who  wish  to  get  some  idea  of  the  general  lie  of 
the  subject. 

Simple  Headings  on  Sonic  of  the  Parables  is  a  little  manual  of 
devout  reflections,  intended  apparently  for  children,  published 
under  the  formal  imprimatur  of  Archbishop  Walsh  of  Dublin. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  call  for  special  remark. 


TRAVELS  AND  A  TOUR* 

HERE  we  have  two  voluminous  books  of  travel,  containing 
much  that  is  picturesque  and  interesting,  but  which  would 
have  gained  considerably  by  compression.  You  may  go  round  the 
globe  on  a  bicycle  or  drive  across  France  in  a  dogcart,  but  the 
fact  of  your  travelling  on  a  pair  of  wheels  or  on  a  single  one 
does  not  make  the  sights  more  novel  or  original.  Mr.  Stevens,  in 
bis  adventurous  tour,  has  been  anticipated  by  many  a  traveller  ; 
and  Mrs.  Acland-Troyte,  in  the  narrative  of  her  French  peregri- 
nations, has  ignored  the  existence  of  accessible  guide-books.  What 
is  most  enjoyable  in  the  experiences  of  the  lady  and  the  gentle- 
man is  the  characteristic  and  suggestive  incidents  arising  out  of 
their  respective  modes  of  conveyance. 

*  Around  the  World  on  a  Bicycle.  By  Thomas  Stevens.  From  San 
Francisco  to  Teheran.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1887. 

From  the  Pyience*  to  tilt  Channel  in  a  Doycart.  By  C.  E.  Acland- 
Trovt«.    London  :  Swan  Sonnenschcin  &  Co.  1887. 


Mr.  Stevens  deserves  all  the  credit  that  is  due  to  a  bold  under- 
taking. He  had  to  face  the  extremes  of  temperature — frost  and 
snow  and  blazing  sunshine.  He  resolved  to  take  the  world  just 
as  it  came,  with  its  mountains,  deserts,  and  unbridged  rivers.  He 
hazarded  himself  among  peoples  who  object  to  the  presence  of 
straugers,  and  among  robber  tribes  who  welcome  them  from  inte- 
rested personal  motives.  His  novel  and  peculiar  method  of  pro- 
gression was  likely  to  excite  remark,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  even 
in  the  societies  that  were  semi-civilized ;  while  it  was  possible  that 
the  fanatical  admirers  of  old  customs  might  receive  him  as  a 
special  envoy  from  the  Evil  One.  To  do  him  simple  justice,  he 
dwells  very  little  on  the  awkward  contingencies  we  have  conjured 
up.  He  knew  that  he  had  deliberately  committed  himself  to  "  a 
big  thing,"  for  failure  would  have  been  alike  disappointing  and 
humiliating.  He  was  bound  to  go  through  with  the  business, 
and  doubtless  he  was  conscious  of  qualities  which  were  likely  to 
command  success.  He  had  pluck  and  coolness,  and  showed  a 
judicious  blending  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re. 
The  heavy  revolver  he  carried  served  for  show  rather  than  use. 
Repeatedly  he  pulled  it  out  for  a  warning  or  a  menace,  but  he 
never  burned  a  single  cartridge  in  anger.  He  could  adapt  himself 
with  easy  American  versatility  to  all  sorts  of  company  in 
all  circumstances.  He  was  equally  at  home  in  the  palace  of  the 
Shah,  in  the  log  shanty  of  some  railway  labourer  in  the  Sierra,  or 
under  the  brown  tents  of  a  Kurdish  encampment.  Yet  in  point  of 
tongues  he  was  even  more  slenderly  equipped  than  in  changes  of 
raiment  and  toilette  requisites.  He  may  be  said  to  have  possessed 
no  language  but  his  own,  with  the  exception  of  questionable  scraps 
of  broken  French  ;  and  all  his  talk  was  either  carried  on  through 
casual  interpreters,  or  by  means  of  expressive  pantomime  and  a  few 
phrases  picked  up  en  route.  He  certainly  made  his  way  from  San 
Francisco  to  Teheran ;  but  it  is  only  by  something  like  poetical 
license  that  he  can  be  said  to  have  cycled  it.  For  great  part  of 
the  way,  for  various  but  very  obvious  reasons,  the  so-called  roads 
were  impracticable  for  "wheeling,"  and  too  often  he  had  to  plod 
forward  on  foot,  laboriously  pushing  his  bicycle  before  him.  A 
facetious  Irishman  he  met  in  the  sage  bush  of  the  Laramie  Plains 
put  the  matter  to  him  truly  and  neatly.  "  Faith,"  said  Pat,  "  oi 
cud  roide  a  bicycle  myself  across  the  country,  av  yeez  ud  lit  me 
wulluk  it  afut."  What  were  literally  his  labours  began  imme- 
diately after  his  departure.  He  had  made  his  start  from  the 
Sacramento  Valley  in  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  snows 
were  still  lying  low  and  deep  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  He  fol- 
lowed the  railway  track  in  crossing  the  mountains,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  snow-sheds  and  tunnels,  and  he  found  it  hard  work 
surmounting  the  obstacles  which  experienced  mountaineers  had 
pronounced  impracticable.  So  far  as  the  weather  went  there  was 
nothing  of  that  monotony  of  which  he  subsequently  complained 
when  passing  the  plains.  There  was  an  exciting,  if  not  an  agree- 
able, variety  of  sleet  and  storm,  of  rains  and  fogs.  The  passage  of 
some  of  the  skeleton  bridges  and  unfenced  viaducts  tested  his 
strength  of  head  and  his  talents  as  a  debutant  on  the  tight-rope. 
Of  the  deserts  beyond  he  naively  remarks  that,  as  a  rule,  they  were 
by  no  means  adapted  for  cycling.  They  were  the  "  dreariest, 
deadest-looking  country  imaginable,"  with  whirlwinds  of  sand, 
like  so  many  rushing  smoke  columns,  winding  about  the  wilder- 
ness in  all  directions.  Yet  even  there  he  was  occasionally  con- 
soled by  a  stretch  of  alkali  flat,  sufficiently  hard  and  smooth  for 
playing  croquet.  Sensational  pictures  illustrate  extraordinary 
perils.  Revolver  in  hand,  he  stands  facing  a  "  mountain  lion  " 
crouching  for  a  spring  in  front  of  the  bicycle.  Holding  up  a 
flaring  torch,  he  illuminates  a  mountain  ledge,  where,  making 
himself  as  small  as  possible  between  the  precipice  and  the  gorge, 
he  is  shrinking  from  a  stampede  of  wild  mustangs.  It  is  possible 
that  in  painting  these  pictures  he  has  laid  ou  the  colours  pretty 
thick  ;  in  any  case,  he  reached  roads  and  civilization  in  safety. 
His  trip  from  Loudon  to  Constantinople  was  comparatively  com- 
monplace; it  has  been  mapped  out  from  stage  to  stage  by 
Murray,  Baedeker,  and  the  Messrs.  Cook.  But  beyond  the 
Bosphorus  he  was  in  a  new,  or  rather  in  an  old,  world,  where 
the  inhospitable  caravanserai  does  duty  for  the  European  inn, 
and  where,  with  the  best  wishes  in  the  world,  the  villagers 
can  offer  but  meagre  refreshments.  He  had  been  broken  in  to 
short  commons  and  rough  fare  in  the  Balkans  and  Roumelia,  but 
in  some  districts  of  Asia  Minor  it  became  a  veritable  struggle  for 
existence.  Fruit,  water-melons,  and  flimsy  unleavened  cakes 
like  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  were  only  to  be  picked  up  at  pre- 
carious stages ;  and  it  was  a  banyan  day  when  at  supper  some 
local  dignitary  offered  him  the  kabobs  of  the  Constantinople  street- 
corners,  or  the  pilau  of  the  Arabian  nights.  Not  infrequently  he 
found  the  Mussulmans  convivial ;  in  their  domestic  seclusion  they 
set  the  prohibitions  of  their  Prophet  at  defiance,  and  pledged 
their  guest  in  a  succession  of  cups  of  fiery  arrack  and  other  strong 
waters.  Sometimes  he  saw  his  hospitable  entertainers  helped  to 
their  beds  before  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  seek  his  own.  Now 
and  again  he  had  a  brief  time  to  recruit,  when  he  was  received  by 
missionaries,  European  vice-consuls,  or  telegraph  employes.  But, 
as  a  rule,  he  fared  roughly  and  was  fleeced  remorselessly  by  the 
keepers  of  miserable  places  of  entertainment,  who  were  delighted, 
in  a  double  sense,  to  take  the  stranger  in.  It  proved  that  his 
bicycle  was  in  most  places  as  good  as  a  circular  letter  of  intro- 
duction. Provoking  curiosity  everywhere,  it  disarmed  inquiring 
Custom-house  officials  and  city  guards ;  and  the  Pasha  or  the  Vaii 
would  invite  the  rider  to  a  supper  to  be  succeeded  by  a  private 
performance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  perpetual  exhibitions 
were  the  great  trouble  of  the  tour.  Wherever  Mr.  Stevens  stopped 
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put  up  a  crowd  was  craving  and  Bhouting  for  them  ;  and,  like 
3  Americana  who  attended  Martin  Chuazlewitfs  levee,  they 
were  inclined  to  "  rile  up  "  if  lie  wore  not  complacent.  It  need 
lumllv  be  said  that  a  roughly-paved  village  street  or  a  caravanserai 
vard  was  bv  no  means  well  adapted  to  the  niceties  of  the  scienc  i. 
The  -dories "of  bis  professional  reception  culminated  appropriately 
at  Teheran,  where  be  bad  gone  into  winter  quarters  when  be 
brought  this  first  instalment  of  bis  book  to  a  conclusion.  The 
Shah  took  delight  in  doing  the  Stranger  honour,  inviting  him  to 
an  excursion  to  one  of  the  summer  palaces ;  and  be  can  boast  of 
having  interrupted  the  manoeuvres  of  a  grand  review  of  the  troops, 
to  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  from  the  commander- 
in-chief  down  to  the  drummer-boys. 

From  that  dashing  circumlocution  of  half  the  world  it  is  some- 
what tame  to  turn  to  a  dogcart  drive  through  France.  But  Mrs. 
Acland-Troyte  has  written  a  pleasant  book,  although  it  is  en- 
cumbered by  descriptions  of  familiar  scenes  and  by  arch  geological 
and  architectural  disquisition  with  which  we  might  have  dis- 
pensed. Stripped  of  superfluities,  the  tale  of  the  drive  is  light 
and  lively.  It  was  a  party  of  four  that  started  from  St.  Jean  de 
Luz,  and  the  party  consisted  of  Mrs.  Troy  te  and  her  husband  ;  of 
"  Dolly,"  a  wiry  and  well-bred  little  French  mare  who  did  duty  in 
the  shafts  ;  and  of  "Vic,"  a  fascinating  little  mongrel  dog,  much 
in  the  way  of  tyrannizing  over  her  travelling  companions.  The 
habits  and  humours  of  "  Vic  "  and  "  Dolly  "  make  the  charm  of  the 
volume.  We  take  very  kindly  to  Mrs.  Troyte,  because  she  is  so 
sensitively  sympathetic  with  dumb  creatures.  There  are  delightful 
descriptions  of  "  Vic  "  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  for  "  the 
little  lady  "  was  fastidious  in  her  tastes,  and  a  good  deal  of  a  hypo- 
chondriac when  she  fancied  herself  ailing.  We  are  told  dramatically 
how  she  shrank  and  shivered  when  set  down  in  the  cold  beneath 
the  Cirque  of  Gavarnie,  trying  to  put  as  few  of  her  feet  as  possible 
to  the  chilly  ground.  We  are  told  how  she  would  selfishly 
snuggle  up  and  go  off  to  sleep  under  the  feet  of  her  master  and 
mistress,  who  were  facing  the  bitter  blasts  ;  and  we  are  interested 
in  her  attachment  to  her  special  piece  of  sacking,  without  which 
she  would  never  repose  under  a  roof.  There  is  a  capital  anecdote 
of  a  game  at  romps  with  a  young  donkey  ;  when  "  the  poor  little 
fellow,"  having  unintentionally  insulted  his  canine  playfellow, 
was  surprised  and  disgusted  at  her  knocking  off  from  the  game. 
As  for  "  Dolly,"  she  was  not  only  serviceable  but  delight- 
ful. She  was  as  willing  to  go  as  she  was  easy  to  handle. 
She  was  always  ready  to  rest  and  eat,  and  if  her  supper 
was  unduly  delayed,  she  would  call  for  her  oats  like  a  Christian. 
The  tour  must  have  been  pleasant,  though  Mrs.  Troyte,  to 
our  taste,  delays  too  long  among  the  familiar  valleys  and  baths 
of  the  Pyrenees.  It  becomes  more  interesting  to  us  when  she 
takes  us  among  such  places  as  Richelieu,  created  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  Cardinal ;  or  Fontevrault,  the  burying-place  of 
the  Plantagenet  Kings.  And  it  was  not  only  pleasant  but 
almost  incredibly  cheap.  For  the  whole  party,  "  Vic  "  included, 
the  daily  expense  was  but  iSs.  6d.,  and  when  subsequently  they 
retraced  their  way  towards  the  South,  thanks  to  their  previous 
experiences,  the  daily  average  had  fallen  by  four  shillings.  The 
explanation  is  that,  although  in  the  towns  they  put  up  at  the  best 
hotels,  as  a  rule  they  baited  at  road-side  auberges  and  slept  in 
country  inns.  Undoubtedly  their  mode  of  travelling  had  its 
drawbacks.  In  the  poorest  of  the  auberges  they  found  good  and 
clean  beds,  but,  almost  without  exception,  the  floors  and  every- 
thing else  were  abominably  filthy.  In  the  hotels  of  the  second 
class  the  chief  patrons  are  the  commercial  travellers.  But 
these  commis-voyayeurs  can  appreciate  good  cooking,  and  in  each 
of  the  inns  they  specially  affected  the  breakfasts  and  the  dinners 
were  beyond  reproach.  To  those  who  may  be  tempted  to 
imitate  her  example  Mrs.  Acland-Troyte  gives  some  admirable 
and  practical  hints  as  to  how  to  pick  up  a  suitable  horse  for  such 
a  journey,  and  how  to  handle  him  so  as  to  bring  him  home  in 
good  condition.  But  when  all  is  said,  what  with  the  chances  of 
bad  weather,  and  the  certainty  of  a  great  deal  of  detestable 
accommodation,  a  long  driving  tour  of  the  kind  must  be  a  dis- 
agreeably speculative  enterprise. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 

nPHE  title  of  A  Choice  of  Chance  would  be  equally  descriptive 
-»-  read  backwards,  but  it  is,  barring  its  autobiographical  form, 
and  a  very  unnecessary  piling  up  of  horrors  respecting  the 
heroines  birth,  both  a  pretty  and  a  clever  book.    Miss  Audry 

*  A  Choice  of  Chance.  By  William  Dodson.  London:  T.  Fisher 
Lunwin.  1887. 
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JtUackett,  Limited.  1887. 

My  Brother  Tves  By  Pierre  Loti.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Mary  P.  Fletcher.    London  :  Vizetcllv  Sc.  Co.  18S7. 

Uncle  Reuben's  Secret.  By  Kate  Wood,  Author  of  "Lory  Bell"  &c. 
London  :  Kemington  &  Co.  1887. 

Neck  or  Nothing.  By  Mrs.  Lovett-Cameron,  Author  of  "In  a  Grass 
Country    &c.   London :  White  &  Co.  1887. 

A  Girl  in  a  Thousand.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author  of"  Dandy  "  &c. 
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Dalrymple  is  a  pleasant,  ladylike  girl,  who  mostly  avoids  the 
pitfalls  that  surround  her  in  consequence  of  tho  way  Mr.  Dodson 
has  chosen  that  her  story  shall  be  told.  She  18  also  a  clover 
young  woman,  and  hits  off  tho  characteristics  of  tho  people 
amongst  whom  she  lives  in  a  crisp,  bright  way,  as  truthful  as  it 
is  amusing;  her  aunt,  with  her  curious  mixture  of  selfishness  and 
religion,  worldlineas  and  (imaginary)  self-sacrifice,  is  amusingly 
lifelike,  and  looks  uncommonly  liko  a  but  slightly  exaggerated 
portrait.  Then,  again,  the  description  of  a  wonderful  specimen  of 
advanced  womanhood,  who  has  cut  herself  adrift  from  'all  family 
ties,  and  "  writes  articles  and  things  in  reviews,  and  doesn't 
believe  in  anything  inearth  or  heaven,"  and  "cannot  tell  you 
what  she  is  in  English— only  in  Germau,  when  it  sounds  very 
long,  very  ugly,  and  ends  in  enhe  " — quite  disposes  the  reader  to 
share  in  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  thankfulness  at  her  German  being 
limited. 

What's  in  a  name  ?  is  a  question  Miss  Dillwyn  would  probably 
not  answer  in  quite  the  same  spirit  as  Juliet  of  old,  for,  if  we 
mistake  not,  she  has  already  succumbed  to  the  charm  of  the 
name  forming  part  of  the  title  of  this  her  last  ellbrt — though  no 
longer  content  with  "  Jill  "  tout  court,  she  now  calls  in  allitera- 
tion's artful  .aid  and  has  bestowed  on  her  heroine  a  "  Jack  " 
altogether  worthy  of  her.  The  said  "Jill,"  otherwise  Gilbertina 
Trecastle,  is  decidedly  a  woman  of  the  period,  and  as  untram- 
melled by  conventionality  as  (feminine)  heart  could  wish,  though 
whether  a  real  Sir  John  would  come  to  look  on  her  so  favourably 
as  Miss  Dillwyn's  pet  "  Jack-a-dandy  "  does,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful.  Her  defaulter  sheet  is  scarcely  a  clean  one,  even  if,  like 
Sir  John  Falstaff  of  old,  she  can  deny  having  "  kissed  the  keeper's 
daughter,"  in  other  words,  the  valet,  with  whom  her  jeunesse 
orayeuse  has  brought  her  in  contact.  The  worst  to  be  said  of  her  is 
that  she  is  an  embodiment  of  the  modern  doctrine,  that  to  be  strong 
and  honest  a  woman  mii3t  cast  away  the  gentle  reticences  hitherto 
considered  inalienable  from  real  womanliness.  There  is  a  foil  to 
this  strong-minded  young  woman  in  the  shape  of  a  Miss  Ellen 
Morton,  as  timid,  young-ladylike,  and,  needless  to  add,  as  silly  as 
heart  can  desire,  the  ward  of  a  most  melodramatic  couple,  whose 
very  trauspontine  attempts  on  her  purse  and  person  bring  about 
the  catastrophe,  and  the  breaking  of  Jill's  head  with  a  poker,  an 
accident  so  far  beneficial  to  the  young  lady  that  she  becomes  a 
trifle  less  wildly  eccentric  on  her  recovery.  The  story  ends  joyfully 
with  a  peal  of  wedding  bells,  and  the  reader  closes  the  book  in 
full  sympathy  with  "  Mr.  Brown,"  a  would-be  comic  valet,  who 
quits  bis  master's  service  on  the  latter's  marriage. 

Frederick  Hazzleden  might  justifiably  be  dismissed  at  the  first 
volume  with  Christopher  Sly's  remark,  "  A  very  excellent  piece  of 
work ;  would  'twere  done."  It  abounds  in  such  painfully  good 
and  high  falutin'  sentiment  on  the  part  of  everybody,  that  an 
ordinary  mortal  unaccustomed  to  such  altitudes  becomes  depressed. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  virtuous  young  man,  who  aspires  to  represent 
and  benefit  his  country  in  Parliament,  falls  amongst  dynamiters, 
and  gets  terribly  bothered  between  the  fascinations  of  his  proper 
Jiancee  and  those  of  a  wonderful  young  person,  sister  to  the 
dynamiter  aforesaid,  who  is  great  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
"my  country"  and  the  working-man.  In  consequence  of  his 
imprudence  in  the  selection  of  his  friends  Mr.  Hazzleden  involves 
himself  in  one  or  two  unpleasant  predicaments,  and  ends  by 
very  narrowly  escaping  penal  servitude  at  least  for  an  explosion 
they  bring  about  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  for  which  the 
dynamiters  sister,  a  miraculously  attractive  and  innocent  young 
woman,  gets  taken  to  prison,  where  she  dies,  leaving  Frederick 
Hazzleden  to  erect  a  monument  to  her  memory,  or  settle  her 
funeral  expenses,  we  forget  which,  and  return  to  his  senses  and 
his  love  at  his  leisure. 

Caterina  is  another  Irish  novel,  though  of  a  different  sort 
from  Frederick  Hazzleden,  and,  but  for  an  exasperating  use, 
not  to  say  abuse,  of  capitals  for  all  sorts  of  nouns,  and  a 
good-natured  tendency  to  instruct  the  gentle  reader  in  all  the 
ius  and  outs  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War  from  the  author's  point 
of  view,  might  be  heartily  recommended.  The  action  wanders 
from  Ireland  to  London  and  Austria,  in  all  three  of  which  the 
author  of  Lauterdale  is  very  fairly  at  home — in  Ireland  especially, 
lie  gives  some  pleasant  sketches  of  life  and  scenery  in  the  dis- 
tressful country.  There  is  a  wholesome  absence  of  cant  about 
the  allusions  to  Irish  life  and  politics,  which  latter  do  not  obtrude 
themselves  more  than  seems  unavoidable  in  anything  connected 
with  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  Irish-Italian  prima  donna  who  gives 
her  name  to  the  book  is  a  very  fascinating  person,  but  the  real 
heroine  is  bonnie  Kate  Harding,  a  lovable  charming  girl,  for 
whose  sake  it  is  quite  natural  every  one  should  put  themselves 
about — which  it  must  be  confessed  they  do  after  a  fashion  more 
common  in  novels  than  in  real  life.  Mr.  Twiss,  the  Irish  land 
agent,  Colonel  Harding,  the  cankered,  disappointed  old  soldier, 
amenable  to  nothing  but  hi3  niece's  pretty  coaxing,  Con  the 
boatman,  and  several  others,  are  all  good,  or  at  all  events  in- 
teresting, company ;  whilst  the  description  of  how  Harry  and 
Herbert  Harding  put  young  Twiss  on  board  the  Italian  vessel 
reads  like  a  real  adventure. 

My  Brother  Yves  is  one  of  Messrs.  Vizetelly's  one-volume 
noveis,  and,  though  admirably  translated,  could  scarcely  seem 
more  un-English  if  presented  in  the  original  French.  The  story 
(though  it  is  scarcely  so  much  that  as  a  series  of  studies  from  life) 
is,  to  begiu  with,  outside  our  experience,  and  the  intercourse 
between  Yves  and  the  narrator,  an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  is, 
to  our  English  ideas,  so  utterly  impossible,  using  the  word  in  its 
French  sense — not  only  impossible  in  fact,  but  in  theory  also— 
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that  it  is  hard  to  get  into  proper  sympathy  with  either  characters 
or  author,  although  M.  Pierre  Loti  has  evidently  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  country  and  the  people  he  describes.  Some 
of  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  life  in  the  out-of-the-way  parts 
of  Brittany  are  admirable ;  but  of  M.  Pierre  Loti  we  need  say 
little.  In  justice  to  Mrs.  or  Miss  Mary  F.  Fletcher  it  must  be 
recorded  that  her  translation  is  an  admirably  fluent  one,  though 
occasionally  it  is  possible  to  suspect  it  to  be  an  almost  too  literally 
correct  one,  and  to  fancy  that  a  possibly  more  grammatically  in- 
correct rendering  would  at  times  have  given  the  spirit  of  the 
original  more  adequately. 

Uncle  Reuben's  Secret  is  a  pretty,  wholesome  story,  to  be  cor- 
dially recommended  to  any  one  in  search  of  a  birthday  gift  to  a 
half-grown  girl,  whose  brothers,  moreover,  will  fully  appreciate 
the  occasional  glimpses  of  schoolboy  life  it  gives,  and  will  most 
certainly  enjoy  the  thrashing  administered  to  the  would-be 
murderer  of  "  Scamp  "  by  "  Uncle  Growly  Owly."  The  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  old,  certainly,  and  are  perhaps  not 
presented  in  a  particularly  novel  form ;  still  they  are  pleasantly 
used,  and,  after  all,  a  story  of  unselfish  love  and  of  faults  heartily 
repented  of  and  atoned  for,  can  scarcely,  if  at  all  decently  told,  be 
commonplace;  and  Uncle  Reuben's  Secret  is  far  more  than  decently 
told,  and  has  plenty  of  hearty  fun  mixed  with  its  wiser  teaching. 

Neck  or  Kut/tinr/  is  precisely  the  shilling  dreadful  we  expect 
from  Mrs.  Lovett-Cameron,  and,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  not  a  bad  speci- 
men of  its  kind  ;  for  it  is  pleasant,  easy  reading,  and  the  characters 
act  in  a  way  one  can  understand. 

A  Girl  in  a  Thousand  is  another  shilling's  worth,  and  a  very 
good  shilling's  worth  too,  though  it  may  not  perhaps  suit  some 
tastes  as  well  as  Mrs.  Lovett-Cameron's  rattling  .little  tale.  All 
the  same,  it  is  a  very  pretty  story,  all  the  prettier  perhaps  that 
every  thing  is  not  left  quite  couleur  de  rose;  and  a  determination 
to  "  carry  their  burden  nobly,"  and  to  strive  to  do  the  work  set 
before  them  "  wisely  and  well,"  is  as  good  a  termination  for  the 
characters  as  may  be. 


THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA.* 

SO  many  catchpenny  books  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  published,  and  the  work  of  noticing 
them  is  so  irksome,  that  we  approached  Mr.  Ward's  portly  volumes 
with  a  feeling  of  reluctance,  A  moment's  examination  dispelled 
it  completely.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  see  a  piece  of  work  well 
done,  and  it  is  so  doubly  at  the  present  moment  when  so  much 
poor  work  is  before  us.  Indeed,  it  will  hardly  be  too  much  to  say 
that  Mr.  Ward's  volumes  alone  seem  to  come  up  to  the  high  level 
required  by  the  occasion.  He  has  obtained  in  most  cases  the 
assistance  of  the  best  authorities  in  their  several  departments,  and 
where  a  less  known  name  is  appended  to  a  chapter  we  find  after 
reading  it  that  Mr.  Ward  has  chosen  wisely,  and  has  gone  to  the 
right  quarter  for  the  required  article.  The  only  drawback  is  the 
absence  of  any  index,  and  even  of  an  adequate  table  of  contents. 
This  deficiency  seriously  mars  the  usefulness  of  the  book  ;  but  it 
must  more  probably  be  alleged  against  the  publishers  than  the 
editor,  and  is  in  any  case  evidence  of  a  very  petty  and  mistaken 
spirit  of  economy  on  the  part  of  some  one  concerned. 

The  first  volume  contains  eleven  articles,  besides  the  editor's 
introduction  and  a  "  note  "  of  eight  pages.  The  second  volume 
comprises  fourteen  articles  and  three  long  "  notes."  There  are  in 
each  volume  two  or  three  maps  showing  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  the  population  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  London,  between  1831  and  1881.  The  first  three 
articles  in  the  first  volume  are  by  the  editor.  The  introduction  sum- 
marizes the  progress  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  may  be  taken  as  an 
amplification  of  this  sentence  on  its  last  page  : — "  That  the  throne 
should  have  been  occupied  for  half  a  century  by  a  woman  of  ex- 
emplary life,  who  from  the  beginning  formed  an  accurate  view  of 
her  constitutional  position,  and  who,  in  spite  of  difficulties  in- 
numerable, and  of  the  most  cruel  of  all  bereavements,  has  con- 
tinued to  fill  that  position  with  remarkable  success,  is  matter  not 
only  for  satisfaction  as  to  the  past,  but  for  confidence  as  to  the 
future."  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  "  Legislation  of 
the  Reign,"  in  which  Mr.  Ward  mentions  the  principal  improve- 
ments in  the  criminal  law,  in  factory  law,  and  in  the  laws  of 
marriage  and  inheritance  ;  and  the  alterations  of  the  franchise  and 
of  the  land  and  game  laws,  among  other  changes.  Mr.  Ward  also 
summarizes  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  iu  a  chapter  too  abso- 
lutely colourless,  politically  speaking,  to  be  as  interesting  as  it 
might  have  been  made.  Sir  William  Anson  writes  nearly  fifty 
pages  on  "  Constitutional  Development,"  and  is  followed  by  two 
of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  whole  book,  Lord  Wolseley 
on  "The  Army  "  and  Sir  0.  W.Wilson  on  "The  Ordnance  Survey." 
It  is  "grateful  and  comforting"  in  these  alarmist  times  to  find  that 
Lord  Wolseley  has  an  army  to  write  about,  but  he  might  have 
said  something  more  about  the  Volunteers.  Lord  Brassey  follows 
on  "The  Navy,"  and  includes  in  his  chapter  contributions  from 
Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby,  who  sketches  the  introduction  of  ironclad 
steamers ;  Captain  Orde  Browne,  who  treats  of  heavy  guns  ;  Colonel 
Percy  Smith,  who  describes  the  dockyards  ;  and  Captain  Wharton, 
R.X.,  who  writes  about  the  voyages  of  exploration  undertaken 
during  the  present  reign.    Lord  Justice  Bowen  on  "  The  Adiuini- 
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stration  of  the  Law,"  and  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  on  "  Finance," 
come  next,  with  Dr.  Hatch  on  "  Religion  and  the  Churches,"  Mr. 
Ward  on  "  Colonial  Progress,"  Sir  Henry  Maine  on  "  India,"  and 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  on  "  Ireland,"  concluding  the  first 
volume.  The  second  volume  comprises  papers  on  "  Wealth,"  by 
Mr.  Gifi'en  ;  "  Industrial  Association,"  by  Mr.  Mundella ;  "  Loco- 
motion," by  Mr.  Ward ;  "  Agriculture,"  by  Sir  James  Caird ; 
"  Cotton/'  by  Mr.  Stagg  ;  and  "  Iron,"  by  Sir  Lowthian  Bell.  All 
these  articles  are  of  the  most  serious  character,  by  authors  spe- 
cially conversant  with  the  dry  statistics  they  detail ;  but  the 
general  reader  will  probably  turn  with  greater  pleasure  to  those 
that  follow  Mr.  Arnold's  paper  on  "  Schools "  and  Mr.  Fyffe's 
on  "  Universities  " — those,  namely,  on  "  Science,"  by  Professor 
Huxley;  on  "  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  by  Dr.  Carter;  on  "Lite- 
rature," by  Mr.  Garnett ;  and  on  "  Art,"  by  Mr.  Ward.  The 
second  volume  concludes  with  a  survey  of  the  "  Drama  "  of  the 
reign,  by  Mr.  Archer,  and  of  "  Music,"  by  Mr.  Parratt. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  this  summary  that  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Ward's  compilation  are  very  miscellaneous.  He  has  given 
us  not  a  history  of  the  reign,  but  materials  for  a  history,  not  a. 
narrative,  but  a  commentary.  It  is  hardly  possible  except  to 
people  who  were  born  before  the  Queen's  accession,  and  whose 
memory  is  active  and  accurate,  to  estimate  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  political,  social,  and  domestic  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  fifty  years.  Many  of  us  remember  when  railways  were 
but  just  coming  into  use,  and  when  it  cost  more  and  took  more 
time  to  go  to  Richmond  than  it  would  now  to  go  to  Brighton. 
Lord  Brougham  in  1830  wrote  with  indignation  of  "  the  folly  of 
seven  hundred  people  going  fifteen  miles  an  hour  in  seven  car- 
riages," and  Thiers  considered  "  steam  locomotion  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  as  its  use  would  necessarily  be  confined  to  short 
lines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns."  As  to  ships,  as  late 
as  1837  "there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  em- 
ploying engines  of  440  horse-power."  The  improvements  in  the 
knowledge  of  physical  science,  as  described  by  Professor  Huxley, 
amount  to  a  revolution.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  still,  after  centuries 
of  speculation,  in  its  infancy.  The  progress  made  of  late  is  due  to 
"  a  new  nature,  the  existence  of  which  is  dependent  upon  men's 
efforts,  which  is  subservient  to  their  wants,  and  which  would  dis- 
appear if  man's  shaping  and  guiding  hand  were  withdrawn."  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  considers  that  the  greatest  achievements  in  this 
line  are  the  doctrines  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  matter,  of 
the  conservation  of  energy,  and  of  evolution.  Unscientific  readers 
will  not  find  it  very  easy  to  follow  him  in  the  demonstration  of 
these  views.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  changes 
wrought  in  fifty  years  is  that  described  by  Dr.  Brudenell  Carter 
under  "  Medicine  and  Surgery."  He  has  set  down  his  account  of 
the  chief  advances  in  the  art  of  restoring  health  "  in  a  manner 
intelligible  to  non-medical  readers,"  in  this  respect  differing  from 
Professor  Huxley,  whose  scientific  terms  are  by  no  means  suited 
to  the  general  reader.  Macaulay,  writing  of  the  death-rate  of 
one  in  twenty- three  in  London  in  1685,  added  that  in  his  day,  or 
about  1845,  only  one  inhabitant  of  London  in  forty  died.  In  the 
middle  of  1885  Dr.  Carter  points  out  that  as  much  progress  had 
been  made  in  improved  sanitation  as  answered  to  the  whole 
improvement  of  the  previous  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.  If 
the  London  death-rate  as  it  was  between  1838  and  1842  had 
been  maintained  between  1880  and  1884,  no  fewer  than  17,328 
people  would  have  died,  in  what  Dr.  Carter  calls  "  the  metro- 
polis," in  each  of  the  five  years,  who  were  preserved  alive  as 
events  actually  occurred.  He  points  out  the  difficulty  of  dividing 
these  results  between  preventive  and  curative  medicine,  and 
puts  much  of  it  down  to  increased  cleanliness.  Dr.  Snow's 
famous  discovery  of  the  connexion  between  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
and  the  use  of  contaminated  water  in  1849,  and  Dr.  Budd's  proof 
in  1857  that  typhoid  fever  was  caused  by  a  similar  kind  of  con- 
tagion, are  mentioned  and  described  with  their  results,  as  well 
as  the  researches  of  M.  Pasteur.  Dr.  Carter  speaks  very  seriously 
of  the  difficulty  in  making  advances  in  sanitary  precautions  and  of 
the  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws,  and  adds,  significantly,  that 
"  the  making  of  laws  is  dependeut  upon  professional  politicians, 
who,  by  the  exigencies  of  party  strife,  are  frequently  brought  more 
or  less  under  bondage  to  fools."  He  next  notices  the  gradual 
fusion  which  is  taking  place  between  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
the  "  ascertainment  of  facts  as  distinguished  from  symptoms," 
which  led  to  the  virtual  abolition  of  bleeding.  "  There  are,  pro- 
bably, few  practitioners  under  fifty  who  have  either  performed 
or  witnessed  the  operation,"  which,  nevertheless,  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reign  quite  as  common  as  tooth-drawing 
is  now.  We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Carter  through  his  account  of  the 
discovery  and  introduction  of  anaesthetics  and  the  use  of  anti- 
septic precautions,  but  may  briefly  recommend  his  paper  as  the 
record  of  a  series  of  progressive  steps  and  improvements  which 
as  long  as  they  are  remembered  will  reflect  credit  on  the  age. 

The  chapter  on  Art  is  by  Mr.  Ward,  who  traces  the  present 
developments  of  English  painting  from  their  beginnings  under 
Turner,  Mulready,  Wilkie,  and  Landseer,  who  were  the  most 
eminent  artists  in  1837.  Chantrey  and  Gibson  were  the  most 
eminent  sculptors,  and  architecture  was  chiefly  represented  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry.  The  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  the  foundation 
and  extension  of  schools  of  art,  Mr.  Ruskin's  influence,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  improvements  in  water 
colours  are  among  the  topics  of  which  Mr.  Ward  treats.  The 
account  he  gives  of  sculpture  is  encouraging;  and,  in  describing 
the  architectural  movement,  he  rightly  assigns  a  higher  place  to 
Street  than  to  Scott.    There  are  many  interesting  passages  in 
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this  chapter  which  wo  must  leave  unnoticed.  In  summing  up  au 
opinion  on  the  whole  work,  we  may  pick  out  for  special  praise, 
besides  the  artioles  which  we  have  noticed  at  some  length. 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett's  "  Ireland,"  a  remarkably  original 
and  thoroughly  sensible  essay,  with  which  we  may  class  Mr. 
Oourtney'8  "  Elnanoe  "  and  Sir  Ileury  Maine's  "  India." 


MR.  PUNCH'S  VICTORIAN  ERA.* 

AMONG  the  numerous  ideas,  good  and  bad,  of  Jubilee  celebra- 
tion, not  the  worst  by  any  means  has  been  that  which 
prompted  Mr.  Punch  to  compile  from  his  own  pages  a  series  of 
pictorial  illustrations  of  the  political  and  social  history  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign.  The  way  in  which  this  had  best  be  done  must 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  conversation  with  Toby;  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  that  excellent  dog  has  given  quite  the  best 
advice  in  recommending  a  Mud  of  annals  or  diary  sometimes 
taken  from  Punch's  own  pages,  sometimes  written  for  the  purpose, 
but  containing  entries  which  are  not  always  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  cartoons  and  their  legends.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  little  less  instructive  and  more  amusing  to  attempt  no  con- 
tinuity,  but  just  to  explain  each  picture  as  it  appears.  However, 
we  acknowledge  with  the  utmost  frankness  that,  if  this  plan  had 
been  adopted,  some  critics  would  probably  have  asked  Mr.  Punch 
wbv  he  did  not  adopt  the  other.  One  other  thing,  and  one  only, 
we "  have  against  an  exceedingly  agreeable  publication.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  that  neither  Mr.  Punch,  nor  Toby,  nor  any  of 
the  legitimate  company  is  responsible  for  the  very  terrible  Jubilee 
Ode  with  which  the  book  opens,  for  it  is  signed  "  E.  J.  M.,"  and  E.  J.  M. 
are  not  the  initials  even  of  the  Baby.  Probably  Mr.  Punch,  who 
pi-ides  himself  both  on  loyalty  and  good-nature,  was  anxious  to 
show  that  H-s  R-y-1  Il-ghn-ss  the  Pr-nce  of  W-l-s  did  not  select 
the  absolutely  worst  poet  of  the  nation  for  a  similar  performance. 
Certain  it  is  that  if  E.  J.  M.  has  great  genius,  the  great  genius  of 
E.  J.  M.  has  (as  the  greatest  genius  among  Mr.  Punch's  flock  once 
said)  deserted  him  upon  this  occasion.  Let  us  reason  no  more  of 
E.  J.  M.,  but  pass  to  the  pleasanter  subject  of  the  feast  (not  at  all 
of  stone)  put  once  more  in  most  satisfactory  form  by  Mr.  Punch 
(who  is  not  in  the  least  like  the  Commander)  before  the  public. 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Punch,  with  a  modesty  that  did  him  credit, 
Tefused  to  begin  his  reign  at  the  same  time  as  Queen  Victoria,  and 
gave  the  Queen,  in  consideration  of  her  youth  and  sex,  four  years 
start.    He  has  supplied  the  gap  in  the  history  here,  but  has  natur- 
ally not  illustrated  it — an  action  which  would  have  taken  the 
grace  off  his  former  forbearance.    It  is  also  known  (to  speak  with 
less  of  our  fun)  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  admirable  succes- 
sion of  caricaturists  who  are  now  represented  by  Messrs.  Tenniel, 
Du  Maurier,  Sambourne,  and  Keene  showed  itself  in  full  strength. 
The  early  plates,  by  Henning  and  Hine,  exhibit  a  certain  un- 
certainty of  manner — an   air   as  of  men   who  were  trying 
to  leave  the  old  styles  and  had  not  succeeded  in  elaborating 
new  ones,  together  with  a  great  inability  to  catch  likenesses. 
Mr.  Henning,  in  particular,  seems  in  sketches  of  almost  exactly 
the  same  date  to  have  drawn  Her  Majesty  as  half  a  dozen 
different  young  women,  and  he  never,  despite  the  ability  of  some 
of  his  composition  (which  seems  to  have  been  his  strong  point), 
appears  to  have  hit  upon  that  kind  of  typical  likeness,  half-por- 
trait, half-caricature,  but  always  identical  and  recognizable,  which 
is  the  soul  of  popular  burlesque  drawing  of  the  political  kind. 
But  this  reproach  was  soon  removed  by  the  appearance  of  Leech, 
who,  however,  himself  took  some  time  to  find  his  way.  Though 
he  never  became  in  popular  estimation  the  equal  of  some  of  his 
predecessors  and  followers  as  a  political  caricaturist,  and  though 
his  social  sketches  have  in  the  general  memory  almost  wiped  the 
others  out,  he  had  evidently  no  small  aptitude  for  the  more  diffi- 
■cult,  but,  when  well  done,  more  permanent  as  well  as  higher  mode. 
And  then  before  long  we  have  the  ever-delightful  Dicky  Doyle, 
far  from  ill  even  at  the  larger  efforts,  but  unapproachable  at  those 
famous  little  crowds  of  outlined  figures  which  hosts  of  followers 
have  imitated  since,  but  have  nerer  surpassed,  and  even  in  Mr. 
Furniss's  case,  despite  his  more  regular  drawing  and  fuller  in- 
sinuation of  meaning,  have  rarely  equalled.    The  two  parts  only 
go  down  to  the  spring  of  1852,  thus  covering  rather  more  than 
ten  years,_so  we  have  plenty  to  look  forward  to. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  we  cannot  of  course  single  out  all 
that  are  interesting,  but  we  must  mention  some.  The  first,  perhaps, 
that  have  great  merit  are  the  two  early  Leeches  (facing  each  other, 
as  it  happens)  of  the  '<  Political  Rebeccaites  "  and  of  Wellington 
as  Ring-master  and  Brougham  as  Clown.  The  first  shows 
strongly  that  not  altogether  wholesome  influence  of  Cruikshank 
which  is  so  evident  in  Leech's  earlier  book  illustrations.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  advance  in  the  "Grasshoppers'  Feast"  (the  Queen 
an  the  City).  As  a  caricature  of  tho  general  historical  kind,  "  The 
Railway  Juggernaut  of  1S45  "  is  striking,  and  in  a  style  which  has 
been  unduly  neglected  of  late.  Almost  everybody  must  remember 
at  least  at  second  hand,  the  "  I'm  afraid  you're  not  strong  enough 
for  the  place,  John,"  and  the  "  Farewell  Benefit  of  Manager  Peel," 
with  a  policeman  collaring  an  obstreperous  person  of  Jewish  ap- 
pearance in  the  pit;  and  the  "Every  Inch  a  Sailor,"  representing 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris's  patron  as  a  very  nice  little  tar  supplying  Her 
Majesty's  seamen  with  the  means  of  outraging  the  feelings  of  Sir 
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Wilfrid  Lawson.    And  then  c<>  s  the  famous  cut  of  Mr.  Disraeli 

as  tho  "  rising  generation,"  having  "  mado  arrangements  to  smash 
everybody."  The  republication  of  this,  by  tho  way,  does  you 
credit,  Mr.  Punch  ;  for,  as  you  will  admit,  tho  laugh  has  turned 
the  other  way  a  long  time  ago,  and  it  has  to  bo  admitted 
that  this  overdressed  little  dandy  did  smash  everybody  be- 
fore ho  had  done  with  them.  But  tho  pieces  in  tho  long  suit 
of  Punch  v.  Dizzy  were  published  collectively  long  ago,  and 
a  very  good  volume  they  made.  It  is  again  noticeable,  and  to 
Mr.  Punch's  credit,  that  ho  has  by  no  means  omitted  to  record 
the  instances  where  ho  was  wrong  or  failed.  Tho  ridiculo  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  most  salutary  and  alas !  by  no  moans 
obsolete  warning  as  to  the  insulliciont,  state  of  tho  National 
Defences  was  most  certainly  not  the  wisest  of  Mr.  Punch's  pro- 
ceedings, and  curiously  enough  it  rather  affected  his  literary  and 
pictorial  merits.  The  grin  on  the  countenance  of  Leech's  British 
Lion  as  the  Duke  is  tickling  him  is  indeed  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  tho  sketches  of  the  heroic  Joinville  wearing  "  la  severe  tenue 
du  bord  "  in  Doyle's  "Foray  of  tho  French"  are  delicious 
throughout ;  but  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  said.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  Doyle's  large  compositions,  and  those  which  show 
most  what  a  loss  Mr.  Punch  had  of  him  when  they  quar- 
relled about  that  little  matter,  are  the  two  Forty-eight  pic- 
tures— the  Roulette  Game,  with  crowned  heads  looking  astonied 
at  the  ball  rolling,  and  the  Great  Sea  Serpent  of  Liberty 
towering  above  the  diminutive  ship  of  Kings.  The  drawing  of 
both  might  perhaps  be  improved,  but  a  slight  failure  in  draw- 
ing is  never  fatal  to  a  caricature.  This  (1848-9)  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  Mr.  Punch's  most  brilliant  years.  Lord  John  on  the  ball 
working  his  way  painfully  up  the  inclined  plane ;  Doyle's  "  Queen 
Canute  "  ;  the  altogether  admirable  "  Great  Demonstration  "  (where 
bland  Authority,  which  has  not  grown  wiser  nor  remains  so  wise, 
politely  informs  Mob-Orator  that  it  is  the  intention  to  prohibit 
that  demonstration,  whereupon  Mob-Orator  informs  the  myrmidon 
of  tyranny  that  he  shall  go  home  to  his  tea) ;  "  The  Parliamentary 
Tests,"  "  The  Alderman  and  the  Apothecary,"  "  Young  France's 
New  Toy  "  (in  which  Young  France  is  so  uncommonly  like  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  that,  considering  Lord  Randolph's  birth  in 
that  very  year — 1849 — it  is  quite  uncanny),  "  Cock-a-doodle- 
Doo  "  (the  enormous  farmer,  standing  stilf  and  helpless,  with  a 
kind  of  Dizzy-Midget  in  front  of  him),  the  Jew  Bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  Doyle's  crush  for  Jenny  Lind,  and  (again, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  all)  the  rival  omnibus  cads  struggling 
for  that  unprotected  female  Agriculture,  "  Lord  John  Taking  the 
Measure  of  the  Colonies,"  "  Saucy  Jack  Russell,"  and  others  too 
many  to  mention,  make  a  series  of  cartoons  which  have  certainly 
not  been  surpassed  since  in  the  same  time,  and  which  have  not 
often  been  equalled. 

The  next  series  deals  chiefly  with  the  Papal  Aggression  business, 
of  which  unlucky  affair — unlucky  all  round,  and  not  least  to  Mr. 
Punch — perhaps  the  only  result  that  can  be  looked  back  on  with 
entire  satisfaction  is  the  immortal  "  Boy  who  chalked  up  '  No 
Popery '  and  ran  away,"  one  of  the  few  caricatures  which  are,  and 
will  remain,  historical.  Then  we  plunge  into  the  year  of  the 
Exhibition  (which  Mr.  Punch  first  opposed,  but  to  which  he 
reconciled  himself  with  a  tolerably  good  grace),  and  "  The  Judicious 
Bottleholder,"  only  less  famous  than  the  "  No  Popery,"  and  the 
series  of  attacks  on  Louis  Napoleon,  already  "  Man  of  December," 
but  not  yet  Emperor. 

It  is  curious,  among  the  many  curiosities  which  such  a  series 
provides,  to  note  how  even  in  the  course  of  much  less  than  half  a 
century  types  die  out.  Already,  for  instance,  the  once-familiar 
Yankee  of  these  sketches — with  Panama  hat,  long-tailed  coat, 
long  ragged  hair,  a  cigar  which  is  much  more  like  a  cheroot  in  his 
mouth,  and  his  feet  and  legs  anywhere  but  in  the  normal  relation 
of  place  to  his  head — has  become  a  thing  of  the  museum,  not  of 
the  newspaper,  and,  whether  we  love  America  or  not,  certainly 
in  some  respects  with  justice.  For  will  not  the  modern  Yankee 
put  up  with  anything  rather  than  the  absence  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  a  barber's  shop  ?  Other  things  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  noted,  but  none  perhaps  so  considerable  as  this. 

And  so  farewell  to  a  publication  of  which  Mr.  Punch  will  have 
no  dilliculty  in  keeping  up  the  interest,  and  which  deserves  a  wide 
sale,  especially  in  these  hot  days,  when  objects  of  attention  should 
not  be  too  exhausting.  There  is  plenty  of  matter  to  come,  and 
one  kind  of  matter  which  has  next  to  no  representation  here. 
For  in  the  period  covered  by  these  two  parts,  England  took 
little  part  in  foreign  politics,  and  had  no  important  war  whatever, 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  Mr.  Punch  used,  not  very 
wisely,  to  laugh  at  the  army,  and  has  once  seemed  to  echo  the 
old-world  cry  at  a  "  standing  army "  altogether.  Alas !  many 
things  have  happened  since  then. 


THE  GAME  OF  CRICKET.* 

~OT ERE  is  a  book  you  can  recommend  to  a  friend ;  a  good 
JL  JL  book,  on  a  good  subject,  by  a  good  fellow.  Mr.  Gale  writes 
about  cricket  from  every  position  in  the  field,  so  to  speak,  except 
that  of  the  systematic  historian.  He  is  the  moralist,  the  philo- 
sopher, the  instructor,  the  story-teller  of  cricket.  Like  the 
Spartans,  as  described  by  Plato,  "  concerning  the  heroes,  and  the 
old  families,  and  generally  about  all  archaeology,  he  is  an  eager 

*  The  Game  of  Cricket.  By  Frederick  Gale.  London  :  Swan 
Souneuachein  &  Co.  1887. 
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listener."  He  has  sat  at  tlie  feet  of  Fuller  Pilch,  and  of  an  ancient 
MrWoolgar,  who  remembered  things  of  old.    He  has  visited 
SmoledoS  and  gazed  on  Broad  Halfpenny,  now  desolate  of 
delimit,  and  under  what  passes  for  cultivation     But  Mr.  Gale, 
thoS   a  pious  piHjrim  and  a  collector  of  traditions   has  no 
chosen  to  devote  himself  to  systematic  research     That  is  what 
STwant  (though  we  want  hooks  like  Mr.  Oak's  atao)  g  the 
Ttudv  of  cricket.    The  diligent  compiler  of  Lilly  whites  Scores 
and  the  learned  Mr.  Charles  Box  were  industrious  and  acute  men, 
and  gleaned  much  erudition.    But  they  were  not  precisely  on  the 
level  of  modern  historical  accuracy.    They  did  no    give  their 
references  carefullv,  they  left  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
cricket  to  a  late  generation  sadlv  to  seek  for  documents,    io  give 
Sv  one  example-the  hooks  about  cricket  all  refer  to  a  mention 
of  "the  game  quoted  in  Russell's  History  of  Gu.dford  (1801)  from 
the  "  Constitutions  Book  of  Guildford."    But  they  do  not  give  the 
initials  of  the  historian  Russell;  they  do 

book,  and  as  to  that  book,  having  searched  the  British  Museum 
and  other  libraries  diligently, we  have  found  as 
it.  The  extract  quoted  says,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Elizabeth,  a  dis 
Sute  arising  about  a  parcel  of  ground,  one  witness  declared  that 
when  a    choolboy,  he  with  others  «  did  run  and  play  there  at 
Tricket  and  other" plays."    Mr.  Box,  too,  quotes  a  work  published 
in  1 6S5  The  MysteZ  of  Love  and  Eloquence,  m  which  a  bumpkin 
mentions  a   cricket-bail.     But  who  was   the  author  of  The 
Mysteries  of  Love  and  Eloquence,  and  where  can  it  be  found?  Ml. 
Gale  has  either  neglected  such  researches,  or  has  found  nothing, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  game  does  not  practical  y  go  much 
further  back  than  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1745,  Havmans 
picture  of  1743,  and  a  curious  undated  old  picture  at  Lords,  it 
Ws  over  the  door  leading  from  the  large  room  into  the  com- 
mittee-room.   The  bats  are  of  prodigious  hugeness,  and  square- 
leg  was  apparently  the  favourite  hit.    There  are  no  fewer  than 
three  square-legs',  one  behind  another  in  a  straight  line,  the 
furthest  off  disappearing  in  the  distance.  , 

We  must  take  Mr.  Gale's  collection  of  papers  and  remarks  as 
he  has  chosen  to  give  them  ;  he  does  not  write  so  much  for 
researchers  as  for  young  players.    In  them  he  encourages  a  noble 
enthusiasm,  and   the  cardinal  virtues  of  lively  fielding,  con- 
scientious practice,  modesty,  pluck,  and  punctuality.    He  remains 
an  admirer  of  times  past,  when  there  was  no  gate-money,  when 
there  were  no  wandering  clubs,  no  running  away  by  ear  y  trains, 
no  lawn-tennis,  no  care  about  averages,  no  pads,  no  gloves,  no 
cigarettes,  when  John  Small  brought  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  s 
violin  as  well  as  his  bat,  and  when  hearty  Tom  Sueter  sang. 
But  Mr.  Gale  is  ready  to  admit  that  matches  were  played  at 
least  nominally,  for  such  large  sums  as  1,000/  ;  that  Belham 
savs  matches  were  often  sold;  and  that  a  certain  lord  used 
to'  plav  chiefly  for  the  money  of  the  sweepstakes  that  went 
to  the'  highest  scorer.    This  noble  lord  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  way  of  visiting  the  scorers'  table,  and,  apparently,  of  cor- 
rupting these  men  by  a  commission  on  his  winnings.    Mr.  bale 
will  admit  that  nothing  quite  so  mean  is  any  longer  possible.  He 
also  admits  that  the  "Catherine  Wheel"  style  of  bowling  has 
enabled  bowlers  to  acquire  a  double  break,  and  he  thinks  the  style 
of  playing  to  the  on  is  better  and  more  scientific  than  the  old 
«  blind  swipe  "  to  leg.    We  confess  to  a  predilection  for  the  said 
blind  swipe  ;  it  was  an  exceedingly  comfortable  sensation  when  the 
hall  went  quite  square  for  five  or  six.    Another  innovation  is  the 
picking  up  the  ball  in  the  act  of  running,  and  throwing  her  in, 
instead  of  turning  round  and  heading  the  ball,  and  then  throwing 
Nobody  who  saw  Gunn  in  the  Gentlemen  and  Players  Match  at 
Lord's  on  Tuesday  but  will  admit  the  new  practice  to  be  a  great 
improvement,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  feats  of  graceful  agility 
that  can  be  witnessed.    Indeed,  Gunn's  fielding  in  that  match  was 
simply  perfect,  and  almost  incredible  in  its  dexterity  and  elegance 
The  running  out  of  Mr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Appleby  in  the  second 
innings  was  accomplished  with  a  grace  which  raises  cricket  to  the 
level  of  a  fine  art.    Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gale  regrets  the  disappearance 
of  le-shooters;  perhaps  the  great  care  now  given  to  grounds  has 
destroyed  the  conditions  which  made  shooters  very  frequent  pheno- 
mena.   But  on  country  grounds  even  half-volleys  shoot  now  and 
Ln     nor  can  a  more  dangerous  ball  be  des.red.     About  leg 
before  wicket  Mr.  Gale  writes  in  a  strain  of  manly  and  indignant 
eloquence  with  which  we  thoroughly  sympathize.    But  at  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  creases  at  right  angles  to  the  present  creases 
will  ever  be  adopted.    Cricketers  are  a  conservative  people,  and 
would  not  like  to  see  the  wicket  painted  in  the  semblance  of  a 
Lilliputian  lawn-tennis  court. 

\  noil"  Mr.  Gale's  collections  of  traditions  the  best  are  the 
reminiscences  of  Fuller  Pilch  and  of  Mr.  Woolgar.  A  thousand 
years  hence,  when  German  critics  rake  over  the  records  of  the 
extinct  English  race,  they  will  certainly  prove  Fuller  Pilch  to  bo 
a  men  mythical  hero,  an  euhemerist.c  and  anthropomorphic 
«  envisagement  »  of  the  Full  Pitch.  And  very  probably  they  will 
think  that  full  pitches  were  yorkers,  and  mix  Ulyett  up  with 
Ulaluine.  These  are  gloomy  forebodings;  it  is  better  to  return 
to  the  memories  of  Mr.  Woolgar. 

Mr.  Woolgar  was  an  actcr,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon. 
He  had  often  played  (on  the  boards)  with  Kean.  His  grand- 
father  was  one  of  the  famous  old  llambledon  Club,  and  Mi. 
Woolgar's  own  first  match  was  played  more  than  seventy  years 
ago.  Cricket,  it  seems,  was  a  Sunday  game  when  George  ill.  was 
king;  would  it  were  still  a  Sunday  game  in  all  country  parishes 
Certainly  it  is  better  than  the  rival  diversions  of  "dalhng,  ot 
drinking,  of  sleeping,  and  of  telling  rural  COrttei  and  fablia ux  in  a 


dry  ditch.    Only  two  stumps  were  used  at  first,  and  these  appear 
(nidging  from  pictures)  to  have  been  sloped  backwards     {he  one 
ten-  bail  appears,  in  Hayman's  picture,  to  project  beyond  the  sides 
of  the  stumps.    Hayman's  picture  represents  rural  cricket,  with 
country  fellows  playing,  but  the  umpire  and  the  man  beside  him 
are  -entlemen  in  cocked  hats  and  laced  waistcoats.    This  group  is 
denned  with  the  grace  of  Gravelot,  well  preserved  by  Benoist, 
the  "French  engraver.    The  picture  was  made,  with  others  ot 
sliding,  battledore,  blind-man's  buff,  and  see-saw   for  Vauxhall 
Gardens     Mr.  Woolgar's  recollections  are  a  little  disjointed,  and 
include  a  memory  of  a  catch  made  by  one  Jurd,  a  gardener, 
after  making    "a   desperate   running-jump   across   a  stream. 
Dalbeattie  is  one  of  the  few  grounds  where  such  a  thing  might 
now  be  attempted,  if  the  fielders  would  leap  a  stone  wall,  with  a 
deep  drop,  into  a  pleasing  and  rapid  burn  of  considerable  width 
Mr.  Woolgar  thought  that  the  practice  of  catches  by  the  held  in 
the  interval  between  two  men's  innings  is  too  much  neglected. 
The  Players  did  by  no  means  neglect  it  in  the  great  match  this 
week,  and  gave  very  pretty  examples  of  skill  in  holding  long 
catches.    In  Mr.  Woolgar's  youth  the  "straight  bat  was  very 
carefully  studied."    The  practice  of  setting  most  of  the  held  on 
the  offside  has  taught  batsmen  to  hit  across,  after  Mr  Pages 
manner,  and  Mr.  Philipson  was  bowled  by  Ulyett  on  Tuesday 
with  a  ball  on  the  off  stump  which  he  seemed  to  try  to  hit  to 
broad  field,  in  the  manner  once  stigmatized  as  an  agrarian  out- 
rage.   The  memories  of  Fuller  Pilch  did  not  go  back  to  the  days 
of  Mr.  Woolgar's  grandfather  and  of  Broad  Halfpenny,  but  flitted 
lovimrly  round  Alfred  Mynn,  Tom  Wenman,  Lillywhite,  Fenner, 
Red-ate,  and  Cobbett,  and  the  great  Mr.  Felix.    In  these  days  a 
sporting  Kentish  farmer  once  laid  thirty  to  one,  in  sovereigns,  four 
times  o  ver,  on  Kent  against  England.    Kent  began  by  getting  278, 
which  hardly  justified  a  bet  of  even  six  to  four,. and  LnglamL won 
by  nine  wickets.    "  Old  Top-boots  did  sigh  when  he  went  home 
for  his  canvas  bag  to  pay  up."    Old  Top-boots  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  go  at  large,  with  his  liberal  views  of  the  state  of 
the  odds.    Fulle?  Pilch  must  not  be  judged  by  the  basreliet  on 
his  tomb,  "  an  accurate  representation  of  a  short  paralytic  baboon 
who  had  sprained  his  leg  in  jumping  over  a  broken  hurdle 
This  is  Mr.  Gale's  venture  into  the  domain  of  art  criticism,  where 
a  little  plain  speaking  is  often  welcome     In  the  rea  m  ot  art, 
however!  perhaps  Mr.  Gale  is  hasty  when  he  speaks  of  the  picture 
of  the  pretty  boy  with  a  hat  at  Lord's  as  a  Gainsborough  and  a 
portrait  of  George  IV.  in  youth.    It  is  pretty  enough  for  that 
celebrated  beauty,  but  its  origin  ^  F^^  ^^ 
It  has  also  been  spoken  of  as  a  portrait  of  that  other  Pnnce  of 
Wales,  "Fred,  who  was  alive,  and  is  dead.'    As  the  poet  adds 
"there  is  no 'more  to  be  said."    Mr  Gales  '^Scraps  from  Old 
Supper  Tables  "are  not  nearly  so  good  as  his  Hawthorn ^  Cor- 
respondence "  that  Mr.  Punch  published  many  years  ago  (1857). 
That  was  excellent,  and  included  a  pleasant  rural  song,  reprinted 
here,  about  the  lovely  Molly  and  the  Mulberry  tree,  and  the  maids 
that  strew  Molly's  grave  with  May-garlands. 

The  moral  part  of  Mr.  Gale's  book  is  contained  m  his  Cricket 
Homilies.  They  are  full  of  honest  advice  on  all  points  and  we 
agree  with  the  editor  of  a  public  schoo  newspaper  that  thej 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  young. .  Mr. 
Gale  appears  as  a  penitent.  He  once  lost  a  match  by  taking  £ 
catch  too  easily.  The  happy  man  missed  was  the  Prince  o 
Wales's  coachman,  and  he  scored  four,  not  out,  and  just  won  th 
game.  The  missing  of  Lord  George  Scott  :  m  the  Universit 
match,  "  the  three  dolorous  misses  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  may 
probably  be  explained  thus,  in  Mr.  Gale's  words:-" The  simples 
catch  is  often  missed  because  it  was  '  too  easy  ~™  °taer  ™ 
the  ball  came  so  slow  and  so  '  pat'  into  the  fieldsman  s  hands,  thai 
he  thought  he  held  it  before  it  reached  him."  Before  leaving  Mr 
Gale,  may  we  ask  him  whether  he  has  been  studying  anothe! 
sporting  writer  of  a  distant  age,  and  devoted  to  another  form  0 
manly  diversion  ?  Because  he  writes  (p.  94),  "  Having  sent  m; 
MS.  just  as  written  to  my  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Grace,  he  was  km. 
enough  to  write  me  a  letter,  which  my  modesty  forbids  me  to  sa: 
more  than  that  such  a  letter  was  written.'  Or ,  has .Mr.  Gal 
been  imitating  the  mannerisms  that  marked  the  Table  lalk  c 
Sairey  Gamp  f  In  grammar,  as  in  cricket,  let  us  have  the  rigou 
of  the  game.   


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  latest  instalment  of  the  pronunciations  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
civilized  world  on  the  state  of  Ireland  provides  a  rare  oppoi 
tunity  for  Unionist  speakers,  if  they  have  the  wit  to  take  1 
M  Ferre  has  only  written  a  rather  long  pamphlet  (1);  but  1 
the  course  of  that  pamphlet  he  has  contrived  to  show  as  suhlim 
an  ignorance  of  his  subject  and  of  everything  Irish  and  Lnglis 
as  we  ever  remember  to  have  been  displayed  in  the  same  spac 
even  by  a  Frenchman.  He  thinks  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  alive  f 
the  passing  of  the  Union-a  blunder  which  may  seem  small  ) 
itself,  but  which,  if  reflected  on  for  a  minute,  will  be  seen 
prove  complete  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most  important  perioc 
S  Irish  history.  He  talks  about  the  Irish  people  demands 
"le  rfitablissement  des  ses  vieilles  institutions Rationales,  whic 
shows  that  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  'fole  Parliament 
history  of  Ireland.  He  asserts  with  the  utmost  gravity  th 
"many  centuries  before  Jesus .Christ  .the  original  inhab.tan 
of  Ireland   were  conquered  by  Spanish   Celts,  who  adopt 


(1)  L'Irtande.   Tar  Emmanuel  Fend.   Paris :  Perrin. 
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completely  tho  manners  and  customs  of  the  conquered  country," 
■without  apparently  having  the  least  notion  that  thore  is  no 
historical  evidence  of  this  whatever.  lie  talks  about  Ireland 
fts  a  "  rich  "  country,  and  he  accepts  without  doubt  or  question 
the  theory  that  all  landlords  are  "  anglo-saxon  "  and  all 
tenants  celts,  representing  the  original  tribal  owners,  though 
his  own  very  imperfect  account  of  successive  "  conlisea- 
tions"  might  show  him  how  impossible  this  latter  theory  is. 
We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  his  account  of  the  "  middle- 
meas''  (tic),  on  his  miraculous  notion  that  "  rack  rent  "  means  not 
a  rent  which  can  be  raised  annually,  but  a  "  supplementary  rent 
in  addition  to  the  amount  agreed  on,"  or  his  statement  that  the 
grand  jury  "compose"  d'eltSments  protestauts  delibere  et  prononce 
sur  les  demandes  ayant  un  caractere  puremeut  religieux."  But  the 
mere  mention  of  these  will  probably  sullice.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suspect  the  civilized  world  in  this  instance  of  being  dishonest ; 
dishonesty  would  not  have  committed  such  naif  errors.  But  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  the  civilized  world  is  securely  judging 
matters  as  to  which  it  has  not  troubled  itself  to  obtain  the  most 
elementary  information. 

We  have  before  us  three  philosophical  works  to  which  we  can 
give  but  little  space,  though  two  of  them,  at  any  rate,  are  of  some 
importance.  There  is  nothing  very  noteworthy  in  M.  Richet's  trac- 
tate (2),  which  is  a  physio-psychological  essay  of  the  usual  character. 
But  M.  Fonsegrive's  (3)  historical  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  different 
schools  on  determinism  and  free  will  is  full  and  interesting,  even 
if  we  ruav  regard  some  of  his  opinions  and  deductions  as  a  little 
inconsequent.  M.  Delboeuf  (4)  has  mixed  a  rather  unnecessary 
technicality  of  phrase  and  a  rather  indiscriminate  criticism  of 
authority  with  a  good  deal  of  really  original  and  suggestive  specu- 
lation something  in  the  manner  of  the  old  "  quodlibetal  questions  " 
of  the  schools.  lie  should,  however,  beware  of  the  intellectus  sibi 
permissus ;  though  we  own  it  is  agreeable  to  see  that  indomitable 
entity  manifesting  itself  once  more  in  the  New  Scholastic  of 
Physical-science  philosophy. 

M.  Lieussou's  (5)  volume  of  travels  is  a  diary  of  a  voyage  round 
the  world  in  the  usual  track  ;  not  presenting  anything  very  re- 
markable either  in  style  or  in  subject,  but  soberly  written,  and 
■with  a  certain  freshness  in  stale  matter  which  comes  of  direct 
observation.  M.  de  Moiiy  (6),  who  is  known  both  as  a  travel- 
writer  and  a  diplomatist,  writes  of  Athens  as  an  enthusiastic 
Hellenist  and  archaeologist  who  pushes  his  enthusiasm  some- 
times to  the  borders  of  absurdity.  He  is  shocked  at  finding 
"dansle  pays  d'Ictinus  ces  machicoulis  allemands  "  due  to  King 
Otho.  Now  it  is  perhaps  silly  to  imitate  any  old  style  in  modern 
work.  But  a  "  tils  des  croises,"  as  M.  de  Moiiy  would  no  doubt 
like  to  be,  if  he  is  not,  might  surely  remember  that  Villehardouin, 
as  well  as  Themistocles,  had  something  to  do  with  Greece,  and 
that  Villehardouin  was  not  exactly  an  "  Allemand." 

We  owe  an  apology  to  M.  Coquelin  cadet  for  having  accident- 
ally postponed  a  notice  of  his  Le  rire{j),  very  laughfully  illus- 
trated by  "  Sapeck."  After  all,  we  can  do  little  with  it,  except 
to  give  it  a  warm  recommendation,  for  it  is  a  book  to  be  laughed 
over,  not  to  be  gravely  "  censured  "  in  the  old  sense.  There  have 
been  who  wrote  very  dismally  about  things  comic  in  the  abstract ; 
to  M.  Coquelin's  credit,  be  it  said  that  he  is  not  of  such. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  M.  Dhormoys  (8),  instead 
of  calling  himself  a  "  comparse "  in  his  title,  had  remembered 
that  he  was  one  in  his  text.  He  has,  no  doubt,  been  able  to  add 
something  to  the  history  of  1870-1,  but  such  details  as  that  of 
a  newspaper  war  of  bis  with  M.  Pouyer-Quertier  are  really  of 
very  small  interest  indeed. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  KEPRINTS. 

SPHERE  is  a  becoming  cheerfulness  in  the  volume  of  addresses 
to  young  people  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  entitled  The 
Pleumres  of  Life  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  Moral  sentiments  of  un- 
impeachable orthodoxy  alternate  with  choice  quotations  from 
ancient  and  modern  authors,  the  latter  appearing  like  a  choral 
response  to  the  voice  of  the  oracle.  Thus  we  read,  "  It  is  really 
astonishing  how  little  most  of  us  see  of  the  beautiful  world  in 
which  we  live.  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  tells  us,"  &c.  &c.  Or,  to  vary 
the  platitude,  "  There  is,  indeed,  some  good  in  most  men.  '  I  have 
heard  much,'  says  Mr.  Nasinyth,  in  his  charming  autobiography," 
&c.  &c.  Now  in  all  this — and  there  is  much  of  it — there  is  a  good 
•deal  that  is  trite.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  delivered  these  addresses, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  a  healthy  optimism,  even  when  com- 
bined with  the  facile  utterance  of  truisms,  is  good  for  young 
people.  It  is  at  least  vastly  better  than  the  croaking  pessimism 
of  some  moralists  who  glow  with  unholy  pride  as  they  denounce 
pleasures  for  which  they  have  no  zest,  just  as  the  gouty  old 
gentleman  in  Montaigne  found  great  relief'  in  railing  at  salt  neat's 
tongues  and  other  delicates. 

The  two  volumes  of  Vernon  Lee's  Juvenilia  (T.  Fisher  Unwin)  com- 

<2)  Lssai  de  psychologie  generate.    Par  C.  Kichet.    Paris:  Alcan. 
'(3)  Essai  sur  le  libre  arbitre.    Par  G.  L.  FonseSrive.    Paris  :  Alcan. 
•(4)  La  matiere  brute  et  la  mutiere  vivante.    Par  J.  Delboeuf.  Paris: 
Alcan. 

(5)  Dix  moi$  autour  du  monde.   Par  G.  Lieussou.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(6)  Lettres  atheniennes.    Par  le  Comte  de  Moiiy.    Paris :  Plon. 

(7)  Le  rire.    Par  Coquelin  cadet.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(8;  La  comedie  politique  :  souvenirs  d'un  comparse.  Par  Paul  Dhormoys. 
Paris:  Ollendorff.  J 


riso  a  number  of  fugitive)  papers  on  "sundry  msthotical  questions." 
u  not  a  fow  of  these  discursive  essays  no  sort  of  question  of  art 
arises  in  definite  form.  So  indiscriminate  are  they  in  general, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  end  as  they  do,  or 
end  at  all.  They  consist  mainly  of  impressions,  unsubjected  to 
the  shaping  spirit  of  tho  artist,  yet  vivified  by  a  wayward  and 
extremely  volatile  fancy.  Now  and  then  a  suggestivo  rellection 
or  striking  opinion  arrests  tho  wanderer  in  devious  rhetorical  ways, 
seldom,  however,  to  lead  to  any  solid  vantage-ground. 

Mr.  Edmund  O.  Cox  shows  a  firm  graep  of  the  material,  and 
considerable  skill  in  reducing  it  to  concise  and  clear  form,  in  A 
Short  History  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  (Thaeker  &  Co.)  Beyond 
this  there  is  not  hing  to  be  said  for  a  scheme  that  oilers  no  special 
aid  to  the  student. 

In  the  Open  (Nottingham:  Forman)  is  the  title  of  a  variety  of 
papers  descriptive  of  scenery  in  some  of  the  more  picturesque  parts 
of  England  ;  written  with  genuine  sympathy,  and  in  a  style  that 
is  sober  and  unaffected,  by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Brown. 

From  Messrs.  Mawson,  Swan,  &  Morgan,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  we  have  an  entertaining  addition  to  Mr.  Joseph  Crawhall's 
clever  simulations  of  old  chap-books,  entitled  A  Jubilee  Thought. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  reproduce  the  broad  humour  and  spirited 
execution  of  the  old  cuts  with  marvellous  fidelity. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wood's  Our  Bird  Allies  (S.  P.  C.  K.)  is  not  only 
a  capital  little  book  for  the  young,  but  might  spread  some  much- 
needed  knowledge  among  ruthless  gamekeepers  and  the  members 
of  country  sparrow  clubs.  Mr.  Wood  defends  the  sparrow,  while 
admitting  the  vicious  habits  of  the  bird  in  certain  respects.  He 
sums  up  its  virtues  and  defects  with  admirable  impartiality,  and 
considers  the  utility  of  the  sparrow  from  the  unassailable  stand- 
point of  a  sound  economist. 

Captain  F.  Beaufort,  R.A.,  merits  the  thanks  of  English  readers 
for  an  excellent  translation  of  Herr  von  Huhn's  dramatic  recital, 
The  Kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  (Stanford). 
The  absence  of  any  map  is  to  be  regretted,  and  must  surely  be  au 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  publisher. 

In  the  "  Canterbury  Poets  "  (Walter  Scott)  a  rather  odd  con- 
junction is  presented  in  the  Selection  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Boivles,  Lamb,  and  Hartley  Coleridge,  edited  by  Mr.  William 
Tirebuck.  An  unhappy  passion  for  comparisons  and  parallels 
leads  Mr.  Tirebuck  to  utter  things  that  are  not  gay,  certainly, 
though  exceedingly  foolish.  "Bowles,"  we  learn,  "has  the 
sonorous  simplicity  of  Handel;  but  Hartley  Coleridge  has  the 
sweet  probing  subtlety  of  Mozart."  Again,  "Hartley  Coleridge 
has  not  the  lambent  glow  of  Keats.  He  is  calmer,  more  conscious 
of  his  art,  and  yet  he  has  not  that  unpremeditated  art  of  Tennyson 
which  betrays  itself."  Mr.  Tirebuck's  critical  method  is  truly 
Ollendorlrian. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  L.  Adams  is  so  kind  as  to  make  sarcastic  re- 
ference to  us  as  among  "  his  good  old  friends  "  who  have  applied 
strong  epithets  to  his  early  literary  efforts,  and  he  does  so  in  a 
somewhat  unnecessary  preface  to  the  complete  edition  of  his 
Poetical  Works  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  which  is  issued  from 
Brisbane.  Let  Mr.  Adams  but  avoid  the  old  offence,  whatever 
it  was — and,  by  the  wayr,  he  anuounces  the  near  publication  of  no 
less  than  three  new  works — and  even  we  may  do  him  reverence. 

The  new  volume  —  the  fifth  —  of  Book-Lore  (Elliot  Stock) 
thoroughly  sustains  the  reputation  of  this  agreeable  miscellany. 

The  seventh  edition,  corrected  to  April,  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Calendar  (Allen  &  Co.)  is  a  reference-book  of  the  handiest  kind 
and  of  well-proved  utility.  The  compiler,  Mr.  John  Hazard, 
intends  to  provide  additional  maps  in  future  editions  designed 
to  set  forth  the  clearest  details  of  military  stations,  barracks,  and 
so  forth.  Let  us  hope  that  these  will  be  legibly  printed.  The 
map  of  Cork  in  the  present  edition  is  certainly  not  too  clear. 

From  Messrs.  Routledge  &  Sons  we  have  the  "  Pocket  Library  " 
edition  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Ca?npbell,  and  Lord  Lytton's 
translation  of  Schiller's  I'oems  and  Ballads,  an  addition  to  Pro- 
fessor Morley's  "  Universal  Library." 

Professor  Seeley's  Our  Colonial  Expansion  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
is  a  skilful  abstract  in  cheap  form  of  the  authors  work  on  tho 
expansion  of  England. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  Mr.  W.  Minto's  Defoe,  "  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  "  Series  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Sir  W.  Muir's 
'The  Apoloyy  of  Al  Kindy  (S.P.C.K.) ;  A  Garland  from  the 
Parables,  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Littlewood  (Mack)  ;  the  "  Pocket 
Volume"  edition  of  Pienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Roman  Tribunes 
(Routledge);  and  Mine.  St.  Germaine's  es3ay,  The  Growth  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice  in  Singing  (Cramer  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  Sociology,  by  John  Bascom  (Putnam's 
Sous)  ;  Mrs.  William  Grey's  translation  of  Rosmini,  The  Puling 
Principle  of  Method  in  Education  (Boston:  Heath);  Mr.  John 
Morley's  Address  On  the  Study  of  Literature  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ; 
Hot  Weather  Lessons,  Part  II.,  by  0.  A.  Montresor  (Hatchards) ; 
Short  Stories  for  Composition  (Blackwood)  ;  Longmans'  Handbooks 
of  Geography ;  The  Life  of  Queen  Victoria  (Nelson  &  Sons) ; 
The  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  the  Rev.  Thornley  Smith 
(Whittingham);  .<4/&y»?ne,a dramatic niedley, by  "Esca"  (Wyman) ; 
The  Recording  Angel,  Sfc.}  by  John  Harris  (Wertheimer)  ;  A 
Shelley  Primer,  by  H.  S.  Salt  (Reeves  &  Turner) ;  Beforehand, 
by  L.  T.  Mead  (Routledge)  ;  Sunday  Sonnets,  by  E.  M.  Alford 
(B-lack friars  Publishing  Co.)  ;  and  Three  Steel  Portraits  of  Her 
Majesty  (Charles  &  Co.),  illustrating  childhood,  maidenhood,  and 
womanhood. 
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NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  tnake  no  exception. 

NOTICE   TO  ADVERTISERS. 
The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to   33    Southampton   Street.     All  commutiications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  II  art, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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T   H   E  A  T   R  E  


SCIENTIFIC  HONOUR. 


Xj^OR  twenty-one  years  one  of  the  most  simple  and 

easily  understood  of  scientific  discoveries  which  has  ever  been  made, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  important  in  guiding  the  course  of  Scientific  Inquiry, 
has  been  left  without  any  formal  recognition  by  any  of  the  Scientific' 
Societies  professedly  endowed  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  I  allude  to 
the  discovery  of  the  action  of  Astral  Gravitation  which  immediately  led  to 
the  discovery  of  important  facts  in  Natural  Philosophy  whose  existence  had 
been  previously  unknown. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  first  instance  the  lending  members  of  the 
Scientific  world  disbelieved  and  were  prevented  from  giving  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  the  newly-discovered  facts  in  consequence  of  their 
corollaries  being  at  variance  with  what  has  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  been  accepted  by  the  Scientific  world  as  a  necessary  axiom  in  the  so- 
called  fundamental  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  formulate  logically 
in  theory  the  conception  which  was  by  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  Newton 
brought  into  Natural  Philosophy  under  the  supposition  of  its  being  by 
theoretical  necessity  the  First  Law  of  Motion. 

I  repeat  that  I  give  the  reputed  leaders  of  the  Scientific  world  credit  for 
having  in  the  first  instance  honestly  considered  any  announcements  pro- 
fessedly at  variance  with  that  l:  First  Law  of  Motion  "  to  be  unworthy  of 
consideration.  The  position  of  the  question  is  now,  however,  changed ; 
the  course  of  scientific  investigation  has  in  the  meantime  been  greatly 
influenced  and  directed  by  new  discoveries  of  facts  which,  nevertheless,  ex- 
cepting those  for  which  other  explanation  than  the  theoretical  deductions 
through  which  their  existence  was  discovered  have  been  contrived,  remain 
unacknowledged. 

1  now  therefore  charge  the  reputed  leaders  of  the  Scientific  world  with 
having  too  long  persisted  in  what  is,  in  fact,  an  unworthy  course,  whether 
it  be  their  intelligence  or  their  honour  that  is  at  fault  in  the  question. 

There  is  no  more  than  the  average  intelligence  of  any  man  of  ordinary 
education  requisite  for  perfectly  understanding  the  question  at  issue,  and  I 
now  invite  any  such  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  for  a  deeply  interest- 
ing study,  as  well  as  position  and  spirit  of  independence  to  enable  them 
freely  to  express  their  opinions,  to  communicate  with  me  for  the  purpose 
of  making  appointments  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  perhaps  urge  this 
challenge  for  the  honour  of  Science. 

YVM.  LEIGHTON  JORDAN, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ; 

Member  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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"OH!'' 

THIS  exclamation  was  wrung  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lips  on  Monday  by  the  remark  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  re  Dr.  Tanner,  that  "  it  was  impossible  to 
"  shut  one's  eyes  to  what  has  gone  on  before  in  the  present 
"  Session."    Perhaps  the  member  for  Midlothian  rather 
overshot  his  mark  in  this  little  bit  of  indignation  "  business." 
For  it  could  only  be  effective  if  Mr.  Gladstone  knew 
nothing  of  former  misdemeanours  of  Dr.  Tanner's.  And, 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  nothing  of  former  misdemeanours 
of  Dr.  Tanner's,  why  did  he  feel  indignation  at  an  allusion 
which  must  have  been  meaningless  to  him]    ''They  blush 
"  because  they  understand,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  start  of 
incredulous  indignation  proved  better  than  anything  else 
how  much  foundation  there   was  for    the  Attorney- 
General's  argument.  As  for  the  actual  "  Tannek  incident " 
it  ended,  as  we  suppose  all  reasonable  persons  must  have  ex- 
pected that  it  would  end,  when  once  Mr.  Smith's  good  nature 
and  irresolution  let  Mr.  Gladstone's  cleverness  draw  a  red 
herring  across  the  path.    The  House  had  on  Monday  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Long  practically  corroborated  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  evidence  of  its  own  messenger  as  to  Dr. 
Tanner's  reception  of  the  notice.    It  had,  therefore,  every 
right  to  assume  that  Dr.  Tanner  admitted  the  charge  and 
to  proceed  accordingly.    When  this  summary  course  was 
once  abandoned  a  wrangle  of  greater  or  less  length,  the 
appearance  of  small  discrepancies  of  testimony,  an  evasive 
and  valueless  apology,  and  a  huddling  up  of  the  whole 
affair  became  so  probable  as  to  be  nearly  certain.  The 
Speaker  got  the  affair  to  a  close  well,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said  except  that  the  fate  of  Dr.  Tanner  is  most 
certainly  suited  to  encourage  others  like  him.    But  the 
incident   showed,  like  other  incidents  of  the  last  week, 
how  difficult  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  position  is.  It 
is  true  that  he  has  great  advantages.    His  party,  from 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  in 
different    ways    downwards,   have    almost    publicly  an- 
nounced that  they  intend  to  stick  at  nothing.    They  affect 
to  disbelieve  those  charges  against  the  Parnellites  which 
they  not  only  know  to  be  true,  but  which  for  months  were 
their  own  openly  announced  reasons  for  action.  They 
whose  theme  all  day  for  five  long  years  was  coercion, 
and  nothing   but   coercion,    declare  by   Sir  William 
Hakcourt's  mouth  that  they  "  never  doubted  but  that  the 
"  coercion  policy  is  a  detestable  policy."    They  descend  at 
Basingstoke,  if  Mr.  Jeffreys's  uncontradicted  assertion  is 
to  be  believed,  to  elaborate  and  deliberate  lies  in  order  to 
gain  an  election  or  reduce  a  majority.    They  descend  in 
Parliament  to  the  level  of  defending  Dr.  Tanner.  Mr. 
Gladstone  says,  totidem  verbis,  that,  if  Dr.  Tanner  is 
punished  for  his  outrageous  conduct  to  Mr.  Long,  it  will  be 
for  his  "  first  offence."    Now  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  very  constant  and  laborious  attend- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons.    There  was  no  doubt 
work  to  be  done  which  could  be  more  conveniently  done 
in  his  absence,  in  order  that  he  might  disclaim  (as  he  does 
disclaim)  the  doing  of  it.    And  he  is  not,  it  is  known,  an 
assiduous  reader  of  the  newspapers.    But  the  unfortunate 
"  Oh  !  "  seems  to  show  beyond  all  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  know  that  this  is  not  Dr.  Tanner's  first  offence,  and  the 
utterance  of  it  would  therefore  seem  to  be  either  a  little 
imprudent  or  a  little  impudent. 

This  dangerous  alternative  would  seem  also  to  wait  upon 
some  other  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the  past 


week.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  for  instance,  that  any 
persons  who  look  forward  to  being  colleagues  of  his  at 
some  future  time  can  have  read  or  heard  his  remarks 
to  the  Scotch  Gladstonians  at  the  National  Liberal  Club 
without  a  little  uneasiness.  Never  was  there  a  franker 
attitude  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  on  that  remarkable  oc- 
casion. "  There  may  have  been  an  impression  that  I 
"  have  been  recently  engaged  in  dalliance  with  Wales 
"  and  with  the  representatives  of  other  portions  of  the 
"  country ;  but  .  .  .  my  sentiments  and  emotions  are  still 
"  in  the  right  place,  and  the  interests  of  Scotland  are  to 
"  me  what  they  have  ever  been."  We  do  not  remember 
a  more  outspoken  declaration  of  political  polygamy.  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  say,  is,  in  French  slang,  "  s.i 
"  legitime,"  or,  in  the  more  dignified  language  once  used  of 
an  English  king,  is  "  the  sultana-queen  of  his  Majesty's 
"  affections."  But  there  are  a  great  many  others,  Wales  and 
"  other  portions  of  the  country,"  and  of  course  Ireland. 
A  further  point  of  resemblance  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Merry  Monarch  would  seem  to  be  his  profound 
conviction  that  all  these  objects  of  his  "  dalliance "  (it  is 
his  own  word)  have  their  price.  That  price  is  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, of  license  to  "'settle  matters  according  to  their  own 
"  ideas."  It  has  been  asked  by  some  scared  auditors  where 
this  particularism  is  going  to  stop,  and  whether  it  does  not 
lead  to  sheer  communism — the  aghast  inquirers  might 
have  added  to  individualism  out  and  out.  But  the  answer 
to  this  is  very  simple  ;  the  integer  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  dalliance  "  is  the  constituency,  and  he  has  no  present 
occasion  to  go  beyond  that ;  indeed,  he  has  not  yet  reached 
it.  His  purposes  are  best  served  now  by  dealing  with 
large  groups,  the  eighty  odd  Irish  Nationalists,  the  forty 
odd  Scotch  Gladstonians,  the  twenty  odd  Welsh  Separatists. 
With  the  Heptarchy  established  it  might  be  nece^sary  for 
him  to  go  further  and  argue  the  wickedness  of  governing 
North  Wales  according  to  South  Welsh  ideas,  or  the  plain 
iniquity  of  subjecting  Scotland  on  that  side  the  Grampians 
to  the  caprice  of  Scotland  on  this.  The  offer  of  his 
"  sentiments  and  emotions"  to  this  or  that  "part  of  the 
"  country  "  with,  as  proof  of  his  sincerity,  the  freeing  of 
that  "  part  of  the  country  "  from  Imperial  control — this  is 
Mr.  Gladstone's  simple  secret  of  dalliance  announced  with 
singular  frankness  on  Saturday.  And  here,  again,  the  two 
words  which  differ  only  by  a  single  letter  would  seem  to 
apply.  But  it  would  also  seem  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
applies  them  in  a  different  way.  Some  of  his  followers 
are  too  imprudent  to  know  what  it  is  that  he  is  really  say- 
ing ;  others  are  too  impudent  to  care. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  employed  the  whole  week  in 
obliterating  Dr.  Tanner's  record  by  an  "  Oh  !  "  or  in  ex- 
plaining to  his  Sultana  that  his  visits  to  other  inmates  of 
the  harem  do  not  interfere  with  his  sincere  readiness  to 
grant  all  that  she  herself  desires.  Mr.  Bryce's  drawing- 
room  (for  there  is  no  place  sacred  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
oratory,  and  we  expect  next  to  hear  him  orating  in  a  store- 
room or  a  scullery)  has  shared  the  voluminous  and  versatile 
blessing  of  his  deliverances.  It  will  shortly  be  impossible 
for  any  one  of  the  Separatist  persuasion  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment without  this  addition,  and  cards  will  probably 
be  printed  with  "  Dancing  and  Mr.  Gladstone,"  "  Mr. 
"  Gladstone  and  Fireworks,"  "  Tea,  shrimps,  and  Mr. 
"  Gladstone,"  according  to  the  scale  and  class  of  the  fes- 
tivity. On  this  particular  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  began 
with  a  curious  description  of  the  geology  of  immovable 
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rocks,  which  it  seems  consist  of  "  truth,  justice,  as  well 
"  as  policy,"  ami  finished  with  an  intimation  of  what 
is  written  in  the  14  counsels  of  the  Almighty,"  a  reve- 
lation in  respect  of  which  it  is  perhaps  not  impious  to  wait 
for  some  confirmation.  He  discussed  the  elections  at  great 
length,  but  unluckily  was  not  in  time  to  add  some  remarks 
on  the  two  defeats  of  his  supporters  (one  a  tremendously 
heavy  one)  at  Brixton  and  Uornsey.  He  had,  however,  an 
opportunity  to  make  one  more  of  the  singular  revelations  of 
his  own  political  principles  which  add  to  the  interest  of 
nearly  all  his  speeches  at  this  time.  Assuming  that  the 
bye-elections  must  have  frightened  the  Government,  he 
assumed  also  that  concessions  would  be  made  on  the  Land 
Bill.  His  interesting  argument  from  the  half-pound  of  tea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  tind  fault.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  that  unconscious  confession  of  his  own 
standards  which  the  cleverest  men  often  cannot  help 
making,  assumes  that  the  Government  gave  so  much  to 
justice  and  so  much  to  the  pressure  which  he  assumes  was 
exercised  on  them  by  the  defeats  at  Spalding  and  Coventry 
and  the  diminished  majorities  elsewhere.  This  argument  is, 
of  course,  good  against  Mr.  Gladstone  himself;  it  is  the 
course  of  conduct  which  he  thinks  natural  and  probable,  and 
which  he  has  most  undoubtedly  always  followed  from  the 
memorable  bribe  of  the  Income-tax  before  the  1874  election 
to  the  last  bid  for  Parnellite  support.  You  build,  of  course, 
on  the  "immovable  rock  of  truth  and  justice"  ;  and  then, 
if  the  immovable  rock  of  truth  and  justice  seems  a  little 
shaky,  why  then  you  bethink  you  of  shoring  it  up  with 
policy.  You  promise  so  much  to  the  young  person  with 
whom  you  are  engaged  in  "  dalliance,"  and,  if  that  will  not 
do,  you  promise  some  more.  If  you  cannot  at  first  bring 
yourself  to  overlook  Dr.  Tanner's  last  offence,  at  any  rate 
you  compound  for  this  by  ignoring  all  his  earlier  ones,  by 
assuming,  let  us  say,  that  Dr.  Tanner  is  Mr.  Wiiituread, 
or  the  ci-devant  Mr.  Sclater  Booth,  or  the  late  Lord 
iDDESLEiGn,  or  any  other  model  of  Parliamentary  propriety 
and  decent  conduct.  Similar  exhibitions  have,  no  doubt, 
been  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  before,  as  in  the  famous  "  old 
"  Parliamentary  hand  "  business,  and  others ;  but  the  fresh 
contribution  is  not  the  less  interesting.  Nor  is  it  our  fault 
if  the  first  inclination  of  a  good  many  people  on  seeing  it 
has  been  to  echo  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  word,  and  cry, 
"  Oh  ! " 


SCOTCH  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

MR.  GLADSTONE,  though  he  never  speaks  plainly,  is 
often  unintentionally  intelligible.  He  may  possibly 
have  persuaded  himself  that  in  his  speech  in  favour  of  Scotch 
separation  ho  has  not  abandoned  the  position  of  ambiguous 
neutrality  which  he  long  affected  to  maintain  on  the  question 
of  Disestablishment ;  but  his  contention  that  the  question  is 
ripe  for  decision  could  only  be  maintained  by  an  advocate  for 
the  abolition  of  the  National  Church.  The  defenders  of  a 
threatened  institution  have  no  issue  to  raise.  According  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  account,  he  had  at  the  last  two  elec- 
tions imposed  an  armistice  on  his  followers,  entertaining 
perhaps  some  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
stituencies. Ho  has  now  made  up  his  mind  that  ho  has  more 
to  gain  than  to  lose  by  an  attack  on  the  Establishment.  He 
therefore  denounces  the  armistice,  or  rather  asserts,  first,  that 
it  has  been  made,  and  then  that  it  has  been  broken  by  thoso 
whom  ho  now  treats  as  opponents ;  and,  as  usual,  ho  looks 
about  for  a  reason  to  support  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  already  arrived.  Mr.  Finlay's  Bill  furnishes  the  required 
proof,  though  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  justify  the  rup- 
ture of  an  agreement  which,  if  it  had  really  existed,  must 
have  been  temporary  and  provisional.  The  truce  would  in  any 
case  have  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  it  suited  Mr.  Gladstone's 
convenience  to  commence  or  renew  the  contest.  Mr.  Finlay 
was  probably  well  aware  that  in  proposing  to  reunite  tho 
Presbyterian  communions  ho  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
clear  of  tho  general  controversy  on  Disestablishment.  It  was 
nevertheless  certain  that  the  same  result  would  follow  from 
simple  inaction.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  announces  that  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  ancient  system  have  resumed 
their  belligerent  attitude,  he  virtually  identifies  himself  with 
the  destructive  part)'.  It  is  evidently  not  for  tho  purpose 
cf  defending  the  Establishment  that  ho  invokes  the  zeal  of 
the  supposed  parties  to  the  armistice.  It  is  for  the  assailants 
to  make  the  first  move,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  warns  them 
against  further  delay.  Two  or  three  years  have  elapsed  since 
ho  relegated  the  similar  agitation  in  England  to  a  dim  and 


distant  future ;  but  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  arithmetic  two  or 
three  years  are  equal  to  a  vast  and  indefinite  period.  He 
now  hopes  to  accelerate  the  overthrow  of  the  English  Church 
by  promoting  its  partial  destruction  within  its  own  limits, 
and  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Scotch  Establishment.  About 
the  same  length  of  time  elapsed  between  his  declaration  that 
the  Irish  Church  was  not  practically  in  danger  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  resolutions  which  prepared  the  way  for  its 
abolition. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  judge  whether  Mr. 
Finlay's  Irenicon  is  as  practicable  as  it  seems  to  be  theo- 
retically sound.  He  starts  with  the  advantage  of  the 
active  support  of  one  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  bodies 
with  which  he  deals  ;  for  the  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment are  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  destruction  of  their 
Church  would  be  a  grievous  misfortune  to  the  country.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  most  enlightened  Scotchmen,  who 
may  not  themselves  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  cor- 
dially recognize  both  the  social  and  moral  services  which 
it  renders  to  the  community,  and  the  enlightenment  and 
comparative  liberality  of  its  ministers.  The  clergy  of  the 
other  great  Presbyterian  bodies  are  equally  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties ;  but  they  suffer  some  of  the 
disadvantages  which  attach  to  the  voluntary  system.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Free  Church  is  pledged  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  State  connexion  and  fixed  endowment,  and  that  their 
representatives  have  been  enabled  by  the  remarkable  gene- 
rosity of  their  congregations  to  accumulate  property  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions.  Some  of  them  have  of  late 
years  inclined  to  the  voluntary  system,  through  an  excusable 
antagonism  to  the  Establishment ;  but  their  founders  con- 
sistently maintained  the  doctrine  of  establishment,  though 
they  held  that  the  then  holders  of  benefices  had  compromised 
the  independence  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Finlay  may  have 
reasonably  expected  a  reinforcement  of  supporters  from  the 
ranks  of  a  Church  which,  if  it  rejoined  the  Establishment, 
would  now  no  longer  apprehend  secular  encroachments.  The 
United  Presbyterians  and  the  smaller  bodies  hold  the  same 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  opinions  which  are  common  to 
the  Established  Church  and  the  Free  Church.  The  ques- 
tions of  discipline  on  which  they  originally  insisted  have 
now  been  settled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which 
vvere  maintained  by  the  seceders.  To  strangers  without  poli- 
tical bias  it  seems  that  Mr.  Finlay's  measure  would  confer 
great  advantages  on  a  Church  which  is  accidentally  and  un- 
necessarily divided. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  probably  never  taken  into  considera- 
tion any  element  of  the  disruption  except  the  party  ad- 
vantage which  may  be  derived  from  an  alliance  with  an 
ecclesiastical  faction.  The  policy  of  disestablishment  has. 
for  him  at  present  a  special  value  because  it  furnishes 
an  ostensible  ai-gument  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  On  the 
other  hand,  Scotch  Separation  may  commend  itself  to  the 
favour  of  those  whose  political  enthusiasm  is  subordinate  to 
their  sectarian  animosities.  If  reason  had  any  influence 
over  devotees  to  the  creed  or  creeds  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  they 
might  remember  that  it  would  be  outrageously  absurd  to 
create  a  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  single  Bill,, 
if  indeed  the  task  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Disestablishment  once  effected  would  be  com- 
plete and  final.  Even  Irish  Nationalists  trouble  themselves- 
no  longer  about  an  extinct  Establishment,  which  was  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  earlier  victims.  Mr.  Finlay  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  violating  an  armistice  in  tho  agitation  for  restoring 
tho  Heptarchy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
tho  Church  of  England  was  included  in  the  truce.  It  has 
not  yet  been  thought  expedient  to  attack  a  body  which  is 
possessed  of  great  and  possibly  of  unknown  resources ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  resolved 
on  destroying  tho  most  useful  of  national  institutions.  It 
is  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  hostility  to  Establishments 
which  is  openly  avowed  in  the  case  of  Scotland  and  of 
Wales  is  prompted  by  prejudice,  by  a  calculation  of  poli- 
tical advantages,  or  perhaps  simply  by  revenge.  The  cause 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  animosity  is  obscure ;  but  the  fact  of 
its  existence  is  certain.  The  disliko  of  England,  which  he 
loses  no  opportunity  of  expressing,  may  probably  extend  to 
a  Church  which  includes  comparatively  few  of  his  followers. 

It  appeal  s  from  occasional  letters  to  the  newspapers  that 
there  arc  still  a  few  Scotch  Nationalists  who  felt  the  griev- 
ance of  the  Union  before  Mr.  Gladstone  had  imagined  the 
disruption  of  the  kingdom.  Their  patriotic  susceptibilities- 
ought  perhaps  to  be  respected,  though  they  have  little 
foundation.  Scotch  members  have  long  managed  their 
local  affairs  with  little  interference  on  tho  part  of  their 
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English  colleagues,  though  perhaps  instances  might  bo 
discovered  in  which  (heir  wishes  havo  boen  overruled. 
Tho  Scotcli  havo  assuredly  their  full  sharo  of  official  em- 
ployment and  of  business  activity  ;  and  they  at  tho 
same  time  retain  their  natural  monopoly  of  Scotch  ap- 
pointments. A  provincial  Parliament  would  havo  little 
to  do  unless  it  usurped  some  of  tho  functions  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  hopes  to 
■destroy  the  Scotch  Establishment  before  ho  introduces 
the  Federal  organization;  but  every  revolutionary  project 
serves  alternately  as  a  means  and  as  an  end.  The  partial 
separation  of  Scotland  might,  if  necessary,  be  used  to  pro- 
mote Disestablishment;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Church  would  strengthen  the  Separatist 
faction.  The  silence  which  has  of  late  been  observed  with 
respect  to  the  Church  of  England  is  rather  ominous  than 
encouraging.  Those  who  are  interested  in  its  maintenance 
regard  with  alarm  both  its  threatened  disintegration  in 
Wales  and  the  creation  in  Scotland  of  a  precedent  which  is 
certain  to  be  followed. 


NAVAL  REFORM. 

THE   very    slashing    attack   which   Lord  Randolph 
CHURcniLL  has  made  on  the  management  of  the 
Dockyards  may  or  may  not  do  some  practical  good.  On 
this  point  nobody  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  history 
of  "  Admiralty  reform,"  as  it  is  called  by  polite  people, 
during  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  will,  if  he  is  wise,  risk  the 
expression  of  decided  opinion.    How  long  ago  is  it  since 
the  changes  made  on    the  recommendation  of  Admiral 
Graham's  Committee  were  to  have  produced  efficiency, 
and  economy'  there  and  then,  and  how  do  we  stand  now? 
There  are  precisely  the  same  complaints  of  waste  and 
mismanagement  as  before,  and  it  appears  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  Dockyards  has  been  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  The  cost  of  superintendence  is  certainly  greater, 
and  Lord  George  Hamilton  partly  explains  why.  A  number 
of  officials  have  been  promoted  to  higher  rank  and  better 
salaries ;  and  further,  he  might  have  added,  officials  never 
employed  before  are  employed  now  in  consequence  of  the 
Committee's  recommendations,  with  the  natural  result  of 
increasing  the  total  cost  of  the  yards.    Indeed,  the  history 
of  Admiral  Graham's  Committee  might  be  quoted  with 
advantage  to  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  is  asked  by 
reformers  to  approve  of  one  change  more  in  the  Admiralty. 
This  body  was  carefully  chosen,  appointed  with  at  least 
the  indirect  approval  of  the  House.    It  sat  and  inquired. 
When  it  had  finished,  it  sent  in  a  Report,  full  of  sug- 
gestions.   Several  of  these  have  been  carried  out,  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  have  been  ensealed  to 
help  in  carrying  their  own  ideas  into  execution.  With 
what  result  1    The  Admiralty  may  be  better  ordered  ;  but 
it  is  not  cheaper,  neither  is  it  less  an  object  of  criticism. 
What  is  there  that  the  House  can  do  which  it  has  not 
already  done  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  Dock- 
yards ?    It  can  name  Committees  and  make  recommenda- 
tions, as  it  has  done  before  ;  but  it  has  yet  to  prove  that  it 
can  get  more  work  done  for  less  money.    With  the  past 
there  to  judge  by  we  shall  not  hastily  believe  that  either 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  or  anybody  else  will  succeed  in 
making  the  Dockyards  cheaper  and  more  efficient.  Cer- 
tainly very  little  good  would  be  done  by  summarily  refusing 
to  pass  Vote  6.    None  the  less,  discussion  may  do  good  by 
itself.    There  is  always  something  to  be  got  by  a  vigorous 
ventilation  of  the  question ;  and  a  First  Lord  who  knows 
that  a  candid  friend  with  a  nimble  tongue  is  waiting  to  do 
him  a  damage  if  he  can  will  be  likely  to  stick  to  his 
work  all  the  better  for  the  knowledge.    By  keeping  Lord 
George  Hamilton  hard  at  it  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
may  do  a  decidedly  good  work. 

Of  course  his  chance  of  serving  his  country  in  this  way 
will  largely  depend  on  the  question  whether  the  thing  he 
wishes  to  see  done  is  good  in  itself  or  not.  As  far  as"  the 
theory  goes  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
It  is  an  admirable  thing  that  more  work  should  be  done  for 
less  money,  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  fighting  for  that  he  is 
doing  an  excellent  thing.  But  when  one  comes  from  the 
general  object  to  the  details,  from  Lord  Randolph's  end  to 
Lord  Randolph's  means,  the  case  is  a  good  deal  altered. 
There  are  various  holes  in  his  argument  which  considerably 
damage  its  value.  Nobody  seems  to  deny  that  the  Admiralty 
might  do  its  work  cheaper  under  certain  conditions—the 


doubt  is  whether  thoso  conditions  can  bo  attained.  Lord 
Randolph's  statistics  havo  somo  value,  no  doubt,  though 
not  so  much  as  he  sooms  to  think.  It  is,  for  instance,  very 
doubtful  whether  tho  cost  of  building  in  Government  yards 
is  so  uniformly  in  excess  of  tho  cost  of  private  yards  as  ho 
seems  to  think.  Lord  George  Hamilton  certainly  gavo 
reason  for  believing  that  tho  balance  of  economy  is,  at 
least  sometimes,  tho  other  way.  Hut  before  Lord  Randolph's 
elaborate  parallel  columns  of  prices  can  be  taken  as  of 
conclusive  valuo  in  the  argument  it  is  first  necessary  to 
settle  somo  preliminary  questions.  It  remains  to  bo  proved 
for  one  thing  that  the  amount  paid  to  the  contractor  for  tho 
hull  of  a  ship  on  delivery  represents  all  tho  money  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  on  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Admiralty 
does  spend  more  than  the  contract  price  on  vessels  built  in 
private  yards,  and,  though  of  course  it  is  easy  to  say  this 
must  be  from  the  nature  of  it  pure  waste,  that  is  a  proposi- 
tion requiring  support  by  evidence.  Then,  again,  there  is 
the  question  whether  a  Government  yard  can  possibly  be 
worked  as  economically  as  a  private  one.  A  private  firm 
can  increase  or  diminish  its  staff  at  pleasure,  and  is  in  no 
way  bound  to  take  work  unless  the  offer  suits  its  con- 
venience or  its  interest.  The  Government  is  not  in  the 
same  position.  Rightly  or  wrongly  it  has  a  staff  which  it 
cannot  get  rid  of  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  moreover  it  is- 
liable  to  have  work  thrust  on  it  which  it  needs  must  take. 
The  permanent  staff,  and  the  necessity1  there  is  to  be  ready 
for  emergencies,  make  a  Government  Dockyard  necessarily 
more  costly  than  a  private  enterprise.  It  is  also  worth 
considering  whether  Government  establishments  do  not  do 
a  service  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  something 
by  competing  with  private  builders.  At  present  the  trade 
knows  that  the  State  can  fall  back  on  its  own  resources. 
If  it  could  not,  what  is  to  prevent  the  country  from  being  at 
the  mercy  of  a  ring  of  shipbuilders  at  a  crisis'?  He  must 
be  a  very  candid  person  who  thinks  that  any  consideration  of 
honour  or  patriotism  would  prevent  men  of  business  from 
making  ioo  per  cent,  on  their  capital  if  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  It  is  notorious  that  the  declaration 
of  war  sends  up  the  price  of  stores  and  transport  animals  at 
once.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  habit  of  comparing  the 
expenditure  and  prices  of  1874  with  those  of  to-day,  and  of 
accusing  the  present  Admiralty  of  all  the  sins  committed  in 
the  interval,  is  convenient  no  doubt,  but  more  convenient  to 
him  than  just  to  others.  Wages  have  risen  very  little,  and 
raw  material  has  fallen  in  price  no  doubt  in  these  thirteen 
years,  but  infinitely  more  complex  work  has  to  be  done  with 
a  vastly  greater  amount  of  raw  material.  Plates,  ships, 
and  guns  are  all  bigger,  and  machines  are  incomparably 
more  numerous  on  board  our  ships.  Even  with  a  fall  of  25 
or  30  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  iron  this  is  enough  to  account 
for  an  increase  in  the  vote.  But  for  the  fall  in  price  the  vote 
would  have  been  trebled  instead  of  rather  less  than  doubled. 
In  attacking  the  wasteful  practice  of  beginning  ships  and 
not  continuing  them,  or  of  chopping  and  changing  your  plans 
while  they  are  being  carried  out,  Lord  Randolph  was 
kicking  at  an  open  door.  These  particular  ways  of  wasting 
money  were  most  in  favour  just  after  1874.  Since  the 
naval  scare  which  so  astonishingly  enlightened  the  mind  of 
Lord  Nortiierook  they  have  been  considerably  amended  by 
both  parties. 

There  is  one  other  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled  if  the 
national  Dockyards  are  to  work  as  cheaply  as  the  private 
yards.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  said  nothing  about  it  j 
but  it  was  lightly  touched  on  by  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
and  very  frankly  named  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  It 
is  what  the  First  Lord  calls  social  pressure,  and  Lord 
Charles,  with  the  straightforward  honesty  becoming  his 
profession,  calls  the  "  Dockyard  vote."  Messrs.  Armstrong, 
or  Baird,  or  Palmer,  or  Napier,  are  not  elected  by  any 
kind  of  franchise.  They  can  take  on  or  dismiss  men,  or 
they  can  "  lock  out "  their  whole  staff,  if  they  think  it 
convenient  to  do  so,  and  beyond  a  good  deal  of  abuse 
they  have  nothing  to  fear.  This  is  not  the  position  of 
the  Admiralty.  Mr.  GoscnEN  lately  told  his  audience 
to  remember  that  whenever  a  Government  dismissed  men 
from  the  yards  there  was  an  outcry.  He  might  have  quoted 
the  recent  loss  of  both  Conservative  seats  at  Portsmouth 
as  a  proof  of  what  happens  to  a  Cabinet  which  carries 
out  disagreeable  reforms.  No  doubt  Ministers  ought  to 
be  above  fearing  the  consequences  of  what  they  do  for 
the  good  of  their  country  ;  but  they  are  not,  and  in 
this  respect  neither  party  has  the  right  to  say  black  is  the 
white  of  your  eye  to  the  other.  The  more  the  Dockyard 
cpiestion  is  looked  at,  and  the  more  clearly  the  inevitable 
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consequences  of  Parliamentary  government  are  realized,  the 
jess  docs  it  seem  likely  that  the  State  will  ever  get  its  work 
done  as  cheaply  as  a  private  industrial  adventurer.  The 
question  whether  it  could  not  get  this  costlier  work  done 
better  is  quite  another  thing.  Something  might  be  done 
both  for  efficiency  and  economy  by  reducing  the  staff  of  high 
officials,  and  by  putting  a  stop  to  outlay  for  mere  show. 
Bat  this  could  not,  after  all,  amount  to  much ;  and  what 
would  most  certainly  profit  the  country  would  be  the  spend- 
ing of  its  money  with  the  definite  intention  to  provide  a 
good  fleet,  without  regard  to  the  race  of  Illingworth,  on 
one  side,  or  the  dockyard  matey  and  his  vote  on  the  other. 
To  obtain  this,  however,  it  will  first  of  all  be  necessary  to 
put  the  navy  into  the  hands  of  a  stroug  administration, 
with  an  idea  of  its  own  as  to  what  a  lleet  ought  to  be,  and 
able  to  keep  Admiralty  clerks,  constructors,  and  dockyard 
niateys  in  their  proper  place. 


IRISH  .MORTGAGES. 

"Ol'INED  Irish  landowners  might  be  excused  for  founding 
JLV  a  vague  hope  of  relief  on  one  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  irresponsible  proposals.  There  is  a  certain 
show  of  justice  in  the  suggestion  that  family  charges 
and  mortgages  should  be  reduced  in  some  undefined  pro- 
portion to  the  rent  which  is  the  security  for  payment, 
j^oth  kinds  of  incumbrances  stand  on  the  same  legal  footing, 
though  it  may  be  possible  to  draw  a  moral  distinction 
between  them.  It  may  be  presumed  that  a  settlor  or 
testator  took  into  consideration  the  value  of  his  property 
when  he  fixed  the  amount  of  a  jointure  or  of  provision  for 
his  younger  children.  If  charges  to  the  amount  of  a  third 
or  a  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  land  were  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances when  they  were  originally  created,  it  seems 
hard  that  only  a  portion  of  the  objects  of  the  former  owner's 
bounty  should  now  receive  three-fourths  or  the  whole  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  estate.  The  widow  or  the  annuitant  in 
many  ca^rs  receives  much  less  than  the  intended  benefit ; 
but  the  nominal  owner  has  been  in  that  case  previously  re- 
duced to  beggary.  The  hardships  which  are  incurred  form 
the  necessary  results  of  legislation  founded  on  no  economic 
principle.  The  Act  of  1881  arbitrarily  altered  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  the  framers  took  no 
cognizance  of  the  complicated  partnership  which  was  almost 
universally  established  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  It  would, 
in  fact,  have  been  impracticable  to  adjust  the  conflicting 
claims  which  might  have  been  raised  if  a  general  revision 
had  been  attempted.  The  theory  of  a  fixed  charge  on  a 
variable  income  is  that  the  encumbrancer  should  be  exempt 
from  risk,  and  that  he  should  have  no  share  in  any  addition 
to  the  value  of  the  property.  If  the  conditions  of  the 
arrangement  are  compalsorily  altered,  neither  the  Legis- 
lature nor  a  court  of  law  or  equity  could  safely  impose  on 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  a  burden  to  which  he  had 
never  been  subject. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  devise  any  general  rule 
of  reduction  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  great  variety 
of  cases.  The  Commissioners  who  fixed  the  judicial  rents 
had,  in  theory  at  least,  only  the  value  of  the  land  to  con- 
sider. An  arbitrator  between  the  holders  of  family  charges 
and  the  ostensible  owner  would  have  to  take  into  his  calcu- 
lation the  wants  as  well  as  the  legal  rights  of  the  different 
parties.  Before  a  settlement  could  be  effected  the  condi- 
tions of  the  arrangements  would  probably  have  changed,  and 
there  would  be  fresh  injustice  to  redress.  Jt  is  impossible 
to  forget  that  the  judicial  rents  are  now  said  to  be  so  unfair 
that,  according  to  the  advocates  of  the  interest  of  the 
tenants,  nothing  ought  now  to  be  left  of  the  results  of  the 
Land  Acts  except  the  precedent  of  arbitrary  assessment.  It 
is  probable  that  the  hardships  inflicted  on  the  landowners 
are  to  some  extent  mitigated  by  the  family  ties  which  exist 
between  the  different  claimants  to  the  residue  of  the  estate. 
Near  relatives  and  connexions  will  not  always  be  disposed 
to  assert  their  extreme  rights  at  the  expense  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  if  only  they  can  afford  to  waive  or  to  suspend  a 
portion  of  their  claims.  In  some  instances  they  may  per- 
haps have  a  common  interest  in  defeating  the  demands  of 
other  classes  of  creditors.  The  nominal  possessor  of  an  en- 
cumbered estate  can  only  have  raised  money  on  the  surplus 
which  was  ieft  after  providing  for  family  charges.  If  the 
full  payment  of  a  jointure  exhausted  the  income  arising 
from  the  estate,  the  holder  of  the  charge  might  sometimes 
be  willing  to  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  land  with  the  re- 


versioner. It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  legal 
tribunal  to  deal  with  such  complications. 

A  compulsory  reduction  of  the  interest  or  principal  of 
mortgages  would  be  still  more  impracticable.  The  lender 
on  landed  security  is  a  stranger  to  the  borrower,  and  he  is 
under  no  implied  contract  to  incur  any  share  of  his  lia- 
bilities. With  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
the  mortgagee  has  no  concern,  as  long  as  the  rent  is  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  on  his  loan.  When  the  money 
was  advanced  the  lender  took  care  that  the  margin  between 
the  incumbrance  and  the  value  of  the  security  was  appa- 
rently sufficient.  Whether  the  landowner  would  be  able 
to  retain  any  share  of  the  surplus  it  was  no  business  of  his  to 
inquire.  The  owner  of  the  land  took  all  risks,  except  that 
of  an  insufficient  security,  including  the  unforeseen  danger  of 
an  arbitrary  interference  of  the  Legislature  with  the  rights 
of  property.  In  many  cases  a  careful  calculation  has  been 
falsified  by  the  result.  The  capitalist  suffers  from  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  reasonable  expectations ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  requiring  time  to  incur  an  addi- 
tional penalty.  It  is  true  that  there  are  plausible  arguments 
to  be  used  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  but  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  inexpedient  to  give  new  extension  to  the  vicious 
principle  of  a  forcible  revision  of  contracts.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  precedent  for  the  reduction  of  mortgage  debts 
would  perhaps  be  found  in  the  schemes  which  have  been 
sanctioned  for  the  readjustment  of  the  affairs  of  insolvent 
railway  Companies.  It  would  probably  appear  on  investi- 
gation that  the  consent  of  debenture-holders  has  in  all  cases 
been  obtained  before  their  priority  was  affected.  It  may 
sometimes  have  been  for  their  advantage  to  render  the 
working  of  the  railway  possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
financial  sacrifice.  The  mortgagee  of  land  is  not  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  occupying  tenant  until  the  income 
has  become  insufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt. 
As  the  personal  security  of  the  borrower  is  probably  worth- 
less, the  lender  has  no  remedy  but  foreclosure,  which  places 
him  in  the  position  of  a  landlord. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  largest  investors  in 
mortgages  are  insurance  Companies  and  other  quasi- 
corporate  bodies  of  which  the  governing  bodies  act  as 
trustees  for  numerous  shareholders.  Parliament  might 
perhaps  be  niore  tender  of  the  interests  of  numerous  petty 
creditors  than  of  the  lights  of  large  capitalists.  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  experiment  to  reduce  for  the  benefit  of 
another  class  the  property  which  belongs  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  holders  of  life-insurances.  If  it  were  possible 
to  grant  a  rate  in  aid  for  the  relief  of  ruined  landowners,  it 
would  be  more  equitable  to  tax  the  whole  community  than 
to  select  lenders  on  mortgage  for  spoliation.  The  amount 
which  is  invested  in  Irish  mortgages  has  probably  been 
largely  diminished  since  1SS1.  Private  trustees  and 
Companies  may  in  some  cases  have  called  in  their  debts 
since  Parliament  disturbed  the  security  of  landed  property. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  money  should  now  be 
borrowed  on  mortgage  in  Ireland.  The  tenant-right  in- 
deed is  heavily  burdened ;  but  the  village  usurer  who 
manages  such  transactions  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of 
himself.  The  discouragement  of  advances  to  landowners 
would  be  a  still  graver  objection  to  the  proposed  readjust- 
ment if  it  were  not  already  in  operation.  Even  in  England 
the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  land  has  often  resulted  in 
loss  to  mortgagors  on  foreclosure.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
reduce  still  further  the  amount  of  capital  which  may 
be  available  for  agricultural  improvement.  As  Mr. 
GoscHEN  said  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
the  readjustment  of  mortgage  debts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
borrower  could  scarcely  be  confined  to  Ireland.  A  general 
disturbance  of  the  lights  of  creditors  would  be  applicable  to 
unrcciivered  debts.  The  comparatively  modest  proposals  of 
a  legislative  amateur  might  by  their  logical  consequences 
effect  an  economic  and  social  revolution.  What  a  tangled 
web,  according  to  Scott's  simple  and  old-fashioned  morality, 
we  weave  "  when  first  wo  practise  to  deceive  "  !  When  we 
relegate  other  fundamental  doctrines  to  remote  planets  we 
produce  universal  confusion. 


AN  EXPENSIVE  PROFESSORSHIP. 

QOiME  little  time  ago  one  Henry  Seybert  died.  Beforo 
O  doing  so  he  had  endowed  a  Chair  of  Philosophy — it 
does  not  appear  what  kind — in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, making  it  a  condition  of  the  gift  that  the  University 
should  appoint  a  "Commission,"  which  was  to  investi- 
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gate  "  all  systems  of  Morals,  Religion  or  Philosophy  which 
««  assume  to  represent  the  Truth,  and  particularly  of  Modern 
"  Spiritualism."  On  these  terms  tho  University  appears 
to  have  appointed  a  Commission,  and  the  Commission  has 
made  a  '•  preliminary  Report "  to  the  University,  and  ono 
or  the  other  has  had  the  Report  published  by  the  J.  I!. 
[dPPINCOl  r  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  form  of  a  neat 
little  volume  bound  in  blue  cloth. 

However  lowly  may  bo  the  status,  and  however  pressing 
the  pecuniary  needs,  of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  every 
person  who  cares  for  the  dignity  of  learning,  and  the  repute 
of  bodies  existing  ostensibly  for  the  promotion  of  literary  or 
scientific  studies,  or  both,  must  deeply  regret  that  any 
University  should  have  accepted  an  endowment  upon  terms 
so  manifestly  ridiculous.  A  proposal  to  investigate  "all 
'•  systems  of  Morals,  Religion,  or  Philosophy  "  would, 
apparently,  have  been  too  imbecile  even  for  the  late  Henry 
Seybert,  or  why  should  he  have  added  the  qualification 
"  which  assume  to  represent  the  Truth  "  %  Of  course  the 
qualification  does  not  in  reality  take  it  any  further,  because 
all  such  systems  do  assume  to  represent  the  truth.  If  they 
did  not,  probably  not  even  Spiritualists  would  waste  then- 
time  in  investigating  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
English  court  of  justice  would  hold  such  a  conveyance  to 
be  to  superstitious  uses,  and  therefore  void.  Even  if  it 
did  not,  the  limitation  would  be  too  vague,  and  there  would 
certainly  be  a  question  as  to  whether  all  the  systems  of 
morals,  &c,  were  to  bo  ejusdem  generis  with  modern 
Spiritualism,  and  what  modern  Spiritualism  was.  How- 
ever, whether  it  was  that  American  law  is  extremely  de- 
fective, or  American  next-of-kin  extraordinarily  chary  of 
asserting  their  rights,  nobody  seems  to  have  interfered, 
and  not  only  did  the  University  gravely  undertake  the 
idiotic  task  which  Mr.  Seybert — whether  in  earnest  or  in 
mischievous  irony  we  shall  never  know — had  assigned  to  it 
as  the  price  of  his  chair  of  Philosophy,  but  ten  presumably 
sane  and  not  exceptionally  stupid  gentlemen  actually  con- 
sented to  serve,  and  did  serve,  on  the  "Seybert  Com- 
"  mission,"  and  compiled  the  astounding  volume  which  has 
revealed  their  existence  to  the  world. 

One  would  almost  have  expected  that,  having  under- 
taken such  a  quest  as  this,  they  would  have  reported  that 
the  "  mediums,"  whose  performances  they  conscientiously 
sat  out,  were  marvellous  beings,  endowed  with  abnormal 
spiritual  gifts.    They  are  not  quite  so  far  gone  as  that.  On 
the  contrary,  the  substance  of  their  report  is  that  all  the 
"mediums"  they  saw  were  common,  and  most  of  them 
extremely  clumsy,  cheats,  with  the  exception  of  one  lady, 
who  was  unable  to  produce  any  surprising  or  unusual 
effects  whatever.    This  shows  that  the  members  of  the 
"  Commission"  are  not  absolute  fools,  which  one  is  glad  to 
learn;  but,  as  they  are  not  absolute  fools,  why  under 
Heaven  should  they  waste  their  time  and  trouble  in  rind- 
ing out  what  every  sensible  man  knows  1    The  thorough- 
ness with  which  they  went  through  their  work  of  superero- 
gation may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  they  eventually 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  summon  before  them  the 
impostor  Slade,  some  of  whose  excessively  stupid  and 
obvious  tricks  they  explain  with  extreme  minuteness.  It 
appears  at  first  sight  that,  after  all  his  experience,  it  is 
odd  that  Slade  should  not  have  acquired  sufficient  presti- 
digitatory  skill  to  write  "  spirit-messages "  on  slates,  or 
change  the  slates  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience,  artfully 
enough  to  puzzle  ordinary  observers  who  have  no  familiarity 
with  conjuring.    The  reason  probably  is  that  his  usual 
dupes  are  all  so  perfectly  determined  to  be  deceived  that 
it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  take  the  very  moderate  amount 
of  trouble  necessary  for  the  purpose.    Tho  fact  that  the 
Seybert  Commission  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  and 
investigate  a  system  of  morals  and  religion  represented  by 
a  man  who  was  long  ago  exposed  and  criminally  convicted 
in  this  country  for  his  performance  of  these  very  tricks, 
shows  how  true  it  is  that  nothing  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
can  finally  discredit  a  sufficiently  impudent  humbug.  But 
perhaps  the  impartial  investigation  of  Slade  is  not  the 
thing  that  the  "Seybert  Commission"  ought  to  be  most 
ashamed  of.    Its  acting  chairman,  Mr.  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  tells  us  that,  in  order  to  test  the  assertion  of 
another  medium,  he  wore  a  piece  of  blotting-paper — for 
•which  he  paid  the  medium  four  shillings  a  sheet — next  his 
skin  day  and  night  for  six  months,  and  that  on  every  indi- 
vidual evening  of  those  six  months  he  shut  himself  up  in 
total  darkness,  and  sat  thinking  about  nothing  for  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  with  his  hands  on  a  black  muslin 
packet  containing  two  slates.    By  this  martyrdom  he  suc- 


ceeded in  showing  that,  if  you  carefully  fasten  up  two  slates 
with  nothing  written  on  them,  ami  nobody  gels  at  them  in 
the  interval,  there  may  still  bo  nothing  written  on  them 
when  you  take  them  out  after  six  months  of  this  abject 
tomfoolery.  Does  tho  University  of  Pennsylvania  really 
think  it  dignified  to  accept  alms  on  condition  of  making 
grown-up  men  behave  in  this  way1?  It  wotdd  not  bo  at  all 
less  useful  or  sensible  for  a  man  to  sit  with  his  mouth  shut 
for  sixteen  years  in  order  to  prove  that  when  he  opened  it 
at  the  end  of  that  time  there  would  not  be  a  sovereign  in 
it,  unless  somebody  had  put  it  there. 


GOVERNOR  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF. 

THE  despatch  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tho 
Colonies  explains  his  reasons  for  retaining  Sir  John 
Pope  Hennessy  in  the  Governorship  of  Mauritius  has  a 
curious  and  tantalizing  interest  of  its  own.    The  reader  con- 
stantly feels  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  discovering  the  real 
meaning  of  the  decision,  and  as  constantly  finds  himself 
baffled  by  official  phraseology,  or  brought  up  short  with  a 
full  stop.    For  a  certain  amount  of  reticence  Sir  Henry 
Holland  is  not  to  be  blamed.    He  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons fairly  enough  that  for  the  sake  of  the  colony  and  its 
future  the  mutual  recriminations  with  which  this  contro- 
versy has  been  conducted  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  A 
similar  process  of  reasoning  might  have  seemed  to  suggest 
that  a  governor  sent  back  to  his  post  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  formal  censure  was  not  very  likely  to  promote  the 
harmony  of  tho  people  over  whom  he  has  been  placed.  On 
some  ground  or  other,  though  on  what  ground  we  cannot  pro- 
fess to  say,  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  set  this  consideration  ab 
naught,  aud  Sir  John  PorE  Hennessy  will  return  to  Mauri- 
tius with  a  very  plain  intimation  that  his  next  scrape  will  be 
his  last.    He  is  not  likely  to  believe  it.   We  cannot  suppose 
that  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  anxiety  to  avoid  the  interruption  of  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  Sir  John  Hennessy  is  sure  of 
eighty-seven  zealous  supporters,  by  a  debate  on  a  motion  for 
adjournment  or  otherwise.    The  welfare  of  a  British  colony 
is  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  made  the  shuttlecock  of 
party  politics,  and  of  course  we  all  know  that  such  a  thing 
never  happens.    Sir  Henry  Holland  was  asked  the  other 
day  whether  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritius 
did  not  desire  Sir  John  Hennessy's  return.  The  Secretary 
of  State  replied  discreetly  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Indians  who  did  not  care,  but  that  undoubtedly  a 
majority  of  the  colonists  had  petitioned  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  their  Governor.    There  is  a  very  large  French 
population  in  Mauritius,  which  belonged  to  France  from 
1 7 15  to  1S10,  and  the  French  are  much  more  attached  to 
Sir  John  Poi'E  Hennessy  than  the  English  are.  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  besides  being  a  man  of  ability  and  discretion,  has 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the 
Colonial  Office  than  any  of  his  predecessors.    It  is  well  that 
he  should  have  these  claims  to  public  confidence.    For  ap- 
proval of  his  recent  action  requires  a  tolerablv  large  stock 
of  faith. 

Sir  Henry  Holland's  despatch  at  once  puts  an  end  to 
the  suspension  of  Sir  John  Hennessy,  which  was  ordered 
several  months  ago  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  Governor  of  the  Cap 3  Colony,  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Stanhope  a  Royal  Commissioner  to 
inquire  into  the  affairs  of  Mauritius,  and  he  began  by  tem- 
porarily suspending  the  Governor,  a  course  of  which  Sir 
Henry  Holland  expressly  approves,  but  which  he  now 
reverses.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  is,  however,  blamed  for 
not  insisting  upon  Sir  John  Hennessy's  attendance  during 
tho  examination  of  witnesses,  though  Sir  John's  absence 
was  a  perfectly  voluntary  and  deliberate  act  on  his  part. 
Nor  does  it  appear,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  have  been  an 
unwise  act.  For,  as  Sir  Henry  Holland,  with  some  sim- 
plicity, observes,  "  There  was  no  opportunity  for  the  wit- 
"  nesses  to  make  any  reply,  if  reply  could  be  made,  to  the 
"  corrections  put  forward  here  by  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy." 
Moreover,  it  unfortunately  happened  that  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  was  compelled  by  pressure  of  business  at  tho 
Cape  to  close  the  inquiry  before  Sir  John  Hennessy  had 
been  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  this  unlucky  fact  mate- 
rially diminishes  the  value  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's 
Report.  Sir  Hercules  was  also  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Clifford  Eloyd's  presence  during  the  investigation, 
I  Mr.  Lloyd  having  taken  leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
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ill-health.  We  had  something  to  say  on  a  previous  occasion 
al>out  the  extraordinary  folly  of  sending  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  to  the  same  colony  as  Sir  John*  PorE  Hf.xxessy  ; 
and  if  Sir  Jonx  must  go  back,  it  is  proper  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
should  be  transferred  elsewhere.  In  carrying  out  his  policy 
of  '*  Mauritius  for  the  Mauritians,"  Sir  John"  Hennessy 
appears  to  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  maximum  of 
social  discontent  with  the  minimum  of  political  advantage. 
On  almost  every  point  in  dispute  Sir  Henry  Holland 
finds  something  to  say  against  him,  but  he  nevertheless 
reinstates  him  in  language  more  appropriate  to  a  dismissal. 
When  a  governor  has  to  be  reminded  of  "  the  necessity  of 
"  working  cordially  with  those  who  hold  office  under  him, 
"  and  of  subordinating  his  own  personal  views,  religious  or 
"  political,  to  the  general  good  of  the  colony,"  it  is  usually 
considered  time  to  remove  him.  When  he  has,  like  Sir 
John  Pope  Hexxessy,  passed  a  large  part  of  his  public 
career  in  hot  water,  the  desirability  of  so  treating  him 
would  seem  to  be  unusually  strong.  But  Sir  Jonx  Hennessy 
is  under  the  special  protection  of  Fate,  and  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  while  he  argues  in  one  sense,  decides  in  the 
other.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  Sir  Hexry,  between  the 
alternatives  of  keeping  this  firebrand  in  its  old  haystack 
and  Hinging  it  into  a  new  one,  chose  the  former  as  the 
better. 


CHILDREN  IX  THEATRES. 

"  T  X  our  profession,  as  I  daresay  you  know,  people  lead 
JL  "  very  jolly,  happy  lives,  and  it  is  so  hard  to  give  it 
"  up."  "What  is  the  profession  in  which  people  lead  very 
jolly,  happy  lives  1  Why,  it  is  the  profession  of  the  stage. 
The  touching  confidence  we  quote  is  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  member  of  the  profession  to  a  pious  lady  Who  wished 
her  to  relinquish  a  life  that  is  happy  and  jolly.  Many  good 
p  ople  are  like  the  pious  lady;  they  want  their  disciples, 
not  to  make  a  jolly  life  a  noble  life,  but  to  run  avray  from 
the  jollity  and  the  temptation,  to  embrace  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue.  This  counsel  of  theirs  to  young  and  old 
is  recalled  to  memory  by  Mr.  Lewis,  Carroll's  recent  letter 
in  the  St.  Jamais  Gazette.  Mr.  Carroll  has  a  controversy 
with  the  ladies  who  desire  to  prevent  children  from  earning 
their  livelihood  on  the  stage.  With  these  ladies  we  have 
certainly  no  quarrel.  As  long  as  they  believe  that  all  act- 
ing, and  not  Shakspeare  alone,  "  spells  ruin,"  moral  and 
physical,  perhaps  they  can  hardly  abstain  from  their  mis- 
sion. But  they  might  be  more  certain  of  their  facts  and 
more  precise  in  their  logic.  It  is  an  awful  thing  for  a  fair 
controversialist  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  humorous  mathe- 
matician like  the  author  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  He 
knows  something  about  children  and  a  good  deal  about 
logic. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Carroll's  opponents  is,  of  course,  to 
make  something  illegal  that  was  not  illegal  before.  They 
desire  to  prevent  children  under  ten  from  being  engaged  in 
pantomimes  and  plays.  The  funny  little  Dormouse  of  last 
winter's  Alice  would  fall  under  this  law,  we  presume.  If 
that  Dormouse  was  suffering  from  over -pressure  of  labour, 
if  that  sleepy  infant  was  doing  anything  wrong  or  per- 
nicious, why,  like  the  chorus  in  a  certain  drama,  we  decline 
any  longer  to  play  tlio  moralist.  This,  however,  was  only 
one  example ;  a  lady  speaker  hawked  at  averages  and 
statistics.  "There  were  known  to  be  10,000  children 
"  employed  in  connexion  with  pantomimes  throughout  the 
"  country,"  and  "  the  physical  strain  of  the  work  on  very 
"  little  children  was  exceedingly  heavy,  and  she  had  personal!)' 
"  known  cases  in  which  it  had  led  to  fatal  results."  Here 
Mr.  Carroll  remarks  that  other  things,  not  forbidden,  have 
1  '1  to  fatal  results.  Board  Schools  have  led  to  fatal  results. 
Children  sliding  on  the  ice  have  slid  into  fatal  results.  Com- 
pare the  average  of  cakes  of  fatal  pan  to  mi  m  es  with  the  average 
of  fatal  examinations Tind  slides,  and  you  will  probably  find 
the  percentage  unfavourable  to  education  and  amusement. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Carroll  denies,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  the  "  physical  strain  is  exceedingly  heavy."  He  has 
known  several  cases  of  educational  "  breakdown,"  no  break- 
down from  "  breakdowns  "  popularly  so  called.  But  of  course 
he  must  have  known  far  more  children  who  went  through  the 
School  Board  mill  than  children  who  played  in  public  at 
being  dormice  or  mock-turtles.  However,  he  has  met  with 
no  case  in  which  the  strain  could  be  called  "  heavy  "  among 
the  infants  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Carroll  has  been  passing  a 
happy  and  enviable  day  at  Brighton  with  three  little  girls 
ol  the  theatre,  and  he  never  saw  children  more  full  of  life. 


This,  of  course,  is  anecdote,  not  argument.  But  one  of  the 
children  was  that  Dormouse  (cetat.  7)  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken  with  subdued  rapture.  The  Dormouse  has 
been  falling  asleep  at  the  tea-party  for  many  months,  and 
is  full  of  fun.  So  is  Alice,  whose  part  is  about  equal  in 
heaviness  of  strain  to  that  of  Hamlet  or  Mefhistopiieles. 
The  reason  why  the  children  are  well  is  this — they  like  it, 
they  like  their  work.  Their  whole  vocation  is  notoriously 
endless  imitation.  Mr.  Carroll  thinks  that  stage-children 
are  "  not  miserable  drudges  who  ought  to  be  celebrated  in 
"  a  new  Cry  of  the  Children,  but  that  they  simply  rejoice 
"  in  their  work."  Another  correspondent  of  the  St.  James's 
Gazette  has  found  stage-children  "  well  behaved,  healthy, 
"  and  happy."  "  In  our  profession  people  lead  very  jolly, 
"  happy  lives,"  that  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 

If  anybody  washes  to  read  the  other  side,  he  can  study 
Pantomime  Waifs,  with  an  introduction  by  the  late  Lord 
Shaftesbury  (Partridge  &  Co.,  1884).  No  doubt  there  is 
another  side.  Mr.  Carroll's  young  friends,  Alice  and  the 
Dormouse,  and  the  other,  are  the  stars  of  their  profession. 
Perhaps  they  are  particular  stars  and  dwell  apart.  What 
of  the  little  cabotins  and  cabotines  1  Doubtless  they  are 
neither  so  well  paid  nor  so  well  behaved  as  the  stars.  The 
late  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  of  these  children  that  they  are 
"  trained  to  a  life  of  sin,  misery,  and  ruin."  That  may  be 
merely  his  way  of  saying  that  they  "  lead  very  jolly,  happy 
"  lives."  Still  his  words  are  strong.  The  author  of  the 
book  he  introduced  admits  that  Bill,  who  was  the  fore  legs 
of  a  pantomime  donkey,  and  his  brother  the  hind  legs, 
shone  all  over  his  face  with  satisfaction  "  at  the  dignity  to 
"  which  he  had  attained  in  his  profession."  A  boy  whose 
face  shines  with  a  sense  of  professional  dignity  seems  to  us 
as  far  from  sin,  misery,  and  ruin,"  as  much  in  the  right 
way  and  the  strait  way,  as  a  boy  can  be.  Our  author 
says  that  what  the  "  theatrical  employes  "  do  feel  is  "  the 
"  wholesale  condemnation  of  their  calling  by  professing 
"  Christians."  Apparently  professing  Christians  of  this 
type  do  not  like  people  to  live  jolly,  happy  lives.  Our 
author  finds  that  most  of  the  pantomime  children  attend 
Sunday  Schools.  Will  this  not  mollify  the  professing 
Christians?  "A  sad  and  evil  precociousness  dominated 
"  these  children's  lives."  Precociousness  dominates  most 
children's  lives  in  this  country  and  America.  We  do  not 
suppose  stage-children  are  more  sad  and  evil  infant  pheno- 
mena than  other  children  in  their  own  rank  of  life.  They 
all  see  and  hear  everything  that  is  to  be  heard  and  seen, 
and  all  imitate  what  they  see  and  hear.  A  clown,  of 
whom  our  author  sought  counsel,  said  that  many  of  the 
girls  went  wrong  early ;  but  what  can  be  done  ?  You 
can  hardly  make  dancing  an  offence  against  the  law ;  the 
better  plan  then  is,  not  to  withdraw  good  girls  from  the 
stage,  but  to  encourage  them  to  remain  there,  they  and 
their  virtue.  It  appears  that  many  stage- children  are 
"  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  illegitimacy  "  (sic) ;  if  this  means 
that  they  are  practically  without  parents  and  alone  in  a 
naughty  world,  they  have  the  more  need  to  earn  their 
livelihood.  On  the  stage  they  can  earn  it.  Would  their 
position  and  morality  be  improved  if  all  the  good  children 
were  lured  away  by  evangelical  tea-parties  or  frightened 
away  by  tracts  1  The  "  premature  ambition  "  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  young  artists  made  one  observer  "  shudder." 
Would  he  have  liked  them  not  to  put  their  hearts  into  their 
work  1  There  is  no  satisfying  some  philanthropists.  As 
to  what  the  children  earn,  "  incredulous  are  the  sums,"  says 
our  worthy  author.  "  I  spend  too  much  in  wine,  and 
"  dress,  and  sweeties,"  said  a  young  Bacchante  of  seven. 
Here  the  real  danger  was,  not  the  incredulousness  of  the 
sums  earned,  but  the  folly  of  letting  the  poor  child  spend 
the  sums.  The  story  is  told  in  Pantomime  Waifs  of  a 
girl  who  earned  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  on  the  stage, 
and  after  reading  that  pious  tract,  A  Pee})  behind  the 
Scenes,  gave  up  her  profession,  and  took  to  dressmaking 
at  ten  shillings  a  week.  Of  course  this  girl,  if  the  story 
be  true,  behaved  in  an  heroic  manner,  according  to  her 
ideas.  Put  few  people  would  care  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  a  woman  withdraw  a  good  example, 
a  fine  character,  and  perhaps  a  certain  talent,  from  an 
honourable  profession.  The  book  on  Pantomime  Waifs  is 
terribly  ill  written.  We  hear  of  "  shadows  that  undermino 
"  honest  work,"  and  of  a  child  whose  ethnology  was  un- 
developed. The  confusions  in  grammar,  like  the  sums 
earned  by  the  children,  are  "  incredulous."  But  the  book 
is  honest  enough  to  leave  an  impression  entirely  adverse 
to  the  author's  thesis.  The  poorer  stage-folk,  from  the  little 
children  upwards,  appear  to  be  kind,  industrious,  devoted 
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to  their  art,  and  happy,  "  which  is  strange."  All  these 
virtues  and  qualities  are  not  destroyed  because  tho  girls 
have  I"  face  moral  dangers  in  perhaps  unusual  force.  They 
would  escape  (hem  nowhere.  Even  when  they  do  not 
escape  them,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  sinners  beyond 
all  other  men  and  women.  A  cheerful  and  engaging 
industry  for  children  should  not  bo  swept  away  because  the 
children  employed  in  it  need  companionship  and  counsel 
more  than  others.  They  seem,  according  to  the  author  of 
Pantomime  Waifs,  to  be  particularly  bright,  and  pleasant, 
and  charitable  little  people.  We  trust  that  "  public  in- 
u  dignation  "  may  not  be  "  loudly  raised,"  as  in  one  of  the 
periods  of  Pantomime  Waifs. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CRIMES  ACT. 

THE  Crimes  Bill  became  law  last  Tuesday,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the'  Government  experienced  that  sense 
of  relief  which  succeeds  the  sudden  relaxing  of  a  prolonged 
strain  upon  the  attention.  We  trust  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remind  them  that  this  is  precisely  the  feeling  with  which 
a  debtor  completes  a  tiresome  and  complicated  examination 
of  his  accounts,  and  that  that  glow  of  virtuous  satisfaction 
in  a  discharged  duty  which  immediately  follows  is  an  emo- 
tion much  to  be  distrusted.  To  many  a  debtor  it  is  the 
sufficient  and  honourable  substitute  for  any  attempt  to 
liquidate  or  even  to  reduce  his  liabilities.  We  trust,  we 
say  again,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  are  at  this  moment  in  exactly  the  position 
of  the  man  who  has  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for 
discharging  his  debts,  who  has  ascertained  whom  he  has  to 
pay  and  what,  and  who  has  raised  sufficient  funds  for 
making  the  payment,  but  has  not  yet  disbursed  a  penny. 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  just  at  that  stage  of  the 
matter;  not  one  step  further  advanced;  and,  in  common 
with  all  those  who  have  accepted  the  Crimes  Act  as  a  real 
executive  necessity,  and  not  as  a  mere  Parliamentary  con- 
venience, we  look  to  see  the  next  step  taken  without  a  day's 
unnecessary  delay.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Lord- Lieutenant  cannot  be  exercised  as  re- 
gards some  districts  in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment 
without  the  institution  of  specific  inquiries  into  their  con- 
dition ;  but  there  are  other  districts  in  which  no  such  cause 
of  hesitation  can  possibly  arise.  There  are  districts  in 
which  the  defiance  of  authority  is  notorious,  and  where,  by 
the  very  hypothesis  on  which  alone  the  Crimes  Act  is 
justifiable,  the  law  has  not  hitherto  been  prompt  and 
vigorous  enough  in  its  processes  to  overcome  the  forces  of 
disorder.  If  there  is  any  shilly-shallying  in  the  application 
of  the  Act  to  these  parts  of  Ireland — if  the  Government 
show  any  disposition  to  temporize  with  their  insolent 
enemies  outside  Parliament,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  diffi- 
culties with  their  opponents  within  its  walls — they  may  as 
well  make  up  their  minds  at  once  to  regard  their  new  Act 
as  a  dead  letter.  They  may  take  it  as  perfectly  certain  that 
the  Irish  agitator  and  the  Irish  rioter — in  both  of  which 
categories  they  will  find  an  increasing  number  of  Irish 
priests — will  seize  eagerly  upon  the  chance,  if  it  is  offered 
them,  of  striking  the  first  blow.  And  a  Government  which, 
in  dealing  with  Irishmen,  does  not  appreciate  the  enormous 
disadvantage  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  instead  of  beginning 
the  attack,  is  simply  not  fit  to  govern  Irishmen  at  all. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  one  thing,  that  Ministers  are  not 
relying  upon  their  Land  Bill  alone  in  the  matter  of 
evictions.  The  Parnellites  are  in  no  great  hurry  to  let 
this  Land  Bill  through  the  House,  and"  will  be  still  more 
disposed  to  leisurely  procedure  if  they  see  that  any  new 
evictions  are  threatened.  Suppose  they  are  threatened, 
and  take  place,  we  desire  to  know  what  course  the  Go- 
vernment propose  to  adopt  with  respect  to  those  agitators, 
lay  and  clerical,  who  are  perambulating  the  country  in 
the  train  of  the  bailiffs  and  polico,  and  joining  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  just  as  actively  in  resistance  to  the 
law  as  though  they  flung  out  boiling  water  and  scalding 
stir-about  with  their  own  hands.  We  quite  admit  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Balfour's  criticism  on  the  reporter  of  a 
certain  notorious  London  newspaper,  and  fully  agree  that 
the  positive  statement  of  a  fact  by  this  person  raises  not 
even  the  weakest  presumption  of  its  truth.  But  allegations 
made  where  he  has  no  obvious  interest  in  lying  may  some- 
times be  worth  inquiring  into  ;  and  wo  confess  that  we 
should  like  to  have  either  confirmation  or  correction  of  the 
account  ot  Dr.  Dillon  "  simply  jumping  in  excitement  on 


:<  tho  tablo,  and  shouting  encouragement "  (to  tho  men 
who  were  maltreating  sheriff's  officers)  "at  tho  top  of  bis 
"  voico,"  and  of  Father  Farbellt,  "a  rubicund  member 
"  of  tho  Church  militant  jamming  his  ecclesiastical  hat  on 
"  his  head,"  and  with  a  shout  of  "  Let  nm  heat  them," 
leaping  oil*  tho  tablo  "  to  join  in  the  fray."  Of  course  if  this 
occurred — as  similarly  audacious  incitements  to  riot  have 
undoubtedly  occurred — it  was  not  really  necessary  to  pas-<  a, 
Crimes  Act  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  But  the  Govern 
ment  have  insisted  on  being  provided  with  their  new 
methods  of  summary  procedure,  and  the  public,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  have  been  content  to  tolerate  these  contemp- 
tuous outrages  upon  law  and  order  until  tho  Government 
were  prepared  to  deal  with  them  in  the  manner  Which 
they  prefer.  The  mode  in  which  they  now  treat  them  will 
form  a  good  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  bad)  earnest  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  propose  to  administer  the  Act.  But  it 
will  be  only  valuable  as  a  test.  The  use  to  which  tho 
Government  can  and  must,  unless  they  mean  to  stultify 
themselves,  apply  their  new  powers  is  much  wider  than 
this;  and  unless  they  show  a. prompt  resolve  to  employ  the 
Act,  not  only  for  the  punishment  of  actual  outbreaks  of 
violence,  but  for  shattering  and  dispersing  the  anarchic 
combination  which  lies  behind,  and  is  the  real  instigator  of 
these  outbreaks,  we  augur  ill  for  the  success  of  the  new 
legislation  and  even  for  the  political  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 


BURMAH. 

THE  Times'  Correspondent  in  Burmah  is  notoriously  an 
artist  who  works  in  a  kind  of  journalistic  mezzotint. 
He  starts  with  a  black  space  before  him,  and  scrapes  away 
just  as  much  as  will  enable  him  to  make  a  drawing.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  his  shadows  are  black  and  predominant. 
To  put  the  thing  otherwise  and  less  ingeniously,  this  corre- 
spondent has  from  the  first  shown  a  preference  for  finding  the 
English  officials  in  Burmah  and  the  English  Government  in 
the  wrong.  He  likes  to  represent  the  largest  possible  pro- 
portion of  their  proceedings  by  black  of  the  deepest  dye. 
It  is  therefore  prudent  to  accept  his  reports  with  reserve. 
He  will  certainly  represent  his  enemies — the  official  people 
— as  having  done  something  either  very  stupid  or  very 
base  if  he  possibly  can.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  re- 
peatedly shown  himself  in  the  right.  The  unpleasant 
things  he  has  said  have  seldom  turned  out  to  be  very  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  have  never  been  shown  to  be  quite  with- 
out foundation.  So,  when  he  tells  a  very  ugly  story  about 
the  doings  of  our  officia's  in  Burmah  and  of  the  Indian 
Government,  it  is  not  to  be  too  lightly  passed  over.  Now 
his  last  letter  contains  what,  as  it  stands,  is  a  very  ugly 
story.  With  every  necessary  reserve  and  caution,  it  is  well 
to  call  attention  to  the  charge. 

Put  into  a  nutshell,  what  the  Times'  Correspondent  has 
to  say  is,  that  the  English  administration  in  Burmah  has 
been,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Indian  Government, 
guilty  of  a  species  of  swindle.  The  late  King  Theebaw, 
before  we  relieved  him  of  the  trouble  of  governing  Upper 
Burmah,  had  contracted  various  debts  for  jewels,  for  clothes 
for  his  soldiers,  for  this,  and  also  for  that.  When  we 
removed  him  and  Her  Majesty  Soopayalat  from  Mandalay 
these  accounts  were  outstanding.  The  deposed  sovereigns 
carried  off  jewels  to  the  value  of  fifteen  lakhs — 150,000^,  or 
thereabouts — many  of  them  not  yet  paid  for.  The  English 
Government  took  possession  of  all  their  belongings,  and  of 
course  stepped  into  their  place.  As  we  are  not  supposed  to 
have  occupied  Upper  Burmah  in  the  old  looting  style,  and 
simply  with  the  object  of  making  what  we  could  out  of  it  in 
the  way  of  immediate  plunder,  this  of  course  means  that  wo 
took  over  all  Tiieebaw's  liabilities;  that,  having  taken  his 
property,  we  were  prepared  to  pay  his  debts.  The  position 
seems  perfectly  simple,  but  the  Indian  Government  was  not 
of  that  opinion.  It  has  decided  that,  though  it  has  seized 
all  Tueei;aw's  revenue,  it  will  only  pay  such  of  his  debts 
as  can  be  described  as  national.  It  has  laid  hands  on 
everything  in  the  Palace  at  Mandalay  and  sold  it  for  tho 
good  of  the  Treasury,  but  it  will  only  pay  State  debts. 
How  the  Indian  Government  proposes  to  distinguish 
between  Theebaw  as  private  person  and  Theebaw  as  King 
of  Burmah  we  do  not  know.  It  seems  that  among  the 
debts  considered  as  personal  is  one  for  soldiers'  uniforms, 
which  surely  seems  a  national  charge.  Practically,  what 
has  happened  is — always  according  to  the  Times'  Cor- 
respondent— that  the  Indian  Government  will  pay  those 
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creditors  whom  it  approves  of,  and  not  the  others.  In  this 
way  creditors  of  the  late  King  will  lose  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  lakhs,  and  some  of  them  will  he  ruined.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  Indian  Government  has  behaved  in  this 
way.  No  doubt,  if  it  showed  itself  too  credulous  about  the 
late  King's  debts,  and  was  prepared  to  pay  claimants 
without  strict  scrutiny,  there  would  be  an  immediate  and 
quite  surprising  crop  of  claims  on  the  estate  of  the  lite 
monarch.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  before  long  that 
King  THEEBAW  had,  in  fact,  never  paid  for  anything,  but 
had  only  promised  to  pay  something  over  the  highest  market 
rate.  If  the  Indian  Government  had  simply  taken  precau- 
tions against  a  llood  of  sham  claims,  that  would  only  be  what 
it  ought  to  have  done.  But  to  take  and  pocket  the  King's 
property,  and  then  to  diddle  his  undoubted  creditors  for  him, 
is  a  very  shady  proceeding ;  and  this  is  what  the  Indian 
Government  is  accused  of  doing,  we  hope  unjustly,  but  still 
by  an  authority  who  has  sometimes  been  proved  to  be  in 
the  right  before.  It  would  give  us  some  satisfaction  to  learn 
tint  the  French  merchants  who  have  preferred  claims  against 
King  THEEBAW  have  been  unable  to  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  debt.  French  merchants  are  seldom  up  to 
any  good  in  the  neighbourhood  of  English  possessions  in 
the  East;  and  the  late  King  of  Barman,  if  he  owed  them 
anything,  probably  owed  it  for  something  or  another  meant 
io  do  us  a  hurt.  Still,  if  the  debt  can  be  proved,  even  only 
plausibly,  we  would  rather  see  even  a  Frenchman  paid 
than  learn  that  the  Indian  Government  had  been  guilty 
of  something  like  repudiation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  great  majority  of  Theeeaw's  creditors  are  now 
our  subjects,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  officials  to 
protect  their  interests.  The  Indian  Government  might  at 
least  divide  among  them  the  sum  which  it  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  King's  goods  and  chattels.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Times'  Correspondent  may  be  contradicted, 
or  that,  if  he  is  in  the  right,  the  Indian  Government  may 
be  got  to  reconsider  its  decision. 


THE  FvEVISED  LAND  BILL. 

IT  would  doubtless  be  hardJy  reasonable  to  expect  Colonel 
Saundersox  and  Lord  Kilmohey  to  admit  either  that  the 
concessions  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  Land  Bill 
arc  in  accordance  with  their  recent  pledges  or  that  they  are  defen- 
sible on  the  ground  of  principle.  A  representative  of  the  Irish 
landlords  may  be  pardoned  for  failing  to  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  revision  of  judicial  rents  with  a  view  to 
their  "  permanent  reduction,"  and  the  same  process  as  pre- 
liminary to  granting  a  "  temporary  abatement"  of  them 
to  hold  good  for  two  or  three  years.  Before  this  period 
has  elapsed,  the  Colonel  and  the  peer  may  plausibly  argue, 
either  the  Irish  landlord  will  have  ceased  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  his  estates  or  he  will  not.  If  he  has  ceased 
to  be  their  proprietor,  the  temporary  reduction  of  his 
rents  will  have  been  permanent  so  far  as  his  proprietor- 
ship is  concerned.  If  he  still  remains  the  proprietor  of 
hi-  estates,  he  may  certainly  be  excused  for  thinking  that 
the  practical  probability  of  his  being  able  to  reimpose 
and  obtain  the  old  rent  for  them  is  very  slight  indeed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  difference  (said  to  have  been  in- 
sisted upon  by  Mr.  GOSCHEN  at  the  Carlton  Club  meeting) 
between  the  two  forms  of  rent  reduction  is  certainly 
not  inconsiderable  from  the  point  of  view  of  future 
Bgl  rvXD  legislation,  and  the  objectors  should  remember 
that  that  is  a  part  of  the  question  in  which  the  class 
which  they  represent  has  a  closer  interest  than  any  other. 
When  the  time  comes  for  settling  the  terms  of  land 
purchase,  it  is  presumably  upon  the  permanent,  and  not 
upon  the  temporary,  level  of  rent  that  legislation  will  be 
based.  So  far,  therefore,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  the  Chancellor,  of  the  Exchequer 
has  been  upheld,  and  that  the  Government  have  refrained 
from  any  such  dealings  with  rent  in  this  merely  makeshift 
Bill  as  will  in  any  material  degree  embarrass  them  in 
framing  that  comprehensive  and  final  measure  on  the 
I  ubject  which  they  evidently  look  forward  to  passing 
either  in  the  next  or  in  the  following  Session.  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  pretend  to  regard  the  proposed 
new  clause  with  any  satisfaction  on  its  own  merits.  It 
i  a  further  departure  from  sound  legislative  doctrine,  a 
further  conci  sion  to  the  vicious  Gladstonian  "  principle 
'•  of  pourboire  " — for  it  deserves  no  more  respectable  name 
— which  is  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1881,  and  which  the 


'  absolute  necessity  of  shoring  up  that  rotten  and  tottering 
i  fabric  for  another  year  or  two  has  compelled  the  Government 
provisionally  to  countenance.  The  best,  and  it  is  a  practi- 
cally sufficient,  defence  of  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter  is  that,  after  having  faced  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple which  this  Bill  must  in  any  case  have  involved,  and 
having  made  that  sacrifice  for  the  vitally  important  object 
of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Unionist  party,  it  would 
have  been  foolish  pedantry  to  shrink  from  a  comparatively 
slight  enlargement  of  the  limits  of  compromise  at  the  bidding 
of  the  same  Imperial  necessity.  Whether  it  be  true,  as 
Colonel  Saunderson  suggested,  that  the  necessity  did  not 
practically  arise ;  whether  it  be  the  fact  that  the  Liberal 
Unionists  might  have  been  safely  refused  the  concession  for 
which  they  asked  through  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  do  not 
know,  and,  what  is  more,  we  do  not  think  it  becoming  to 
inquire.  We  would  only  observe,  with  the  leave  of  the 
member  for  North  Armagh,  that,  having  regard  to  the 
staunch  loyalty  with  which  the  Liberal  Unionists  have  held 
to  the  alliance  during  the  present  Session,  the  mere  fact 
that  they  "  dare  not "  put  forward  their  representations  in 
the  form  of  an  ultimatum  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
jecting them. 

Mr.  Balfour's  explanation  of  the  changes  in  the  Bill — 
which  was  delayed  through  the  interpolation  by  the  Glad- 
stonian Radicals,  with  the  assistance  of  their  leader,  of  a 
wholly  unnecessary  wrangle  over  a  motion  for  adjournment — 
was  necessarily  a  somewhat  imperfect  one.  The  precise 
effect  of  these  changes  will  not  be  fully  comprehensible  until 
the  clauses  embodying  them  have  been  laid  before  the 
House.  They  appear,  however,  to  be  substantially  of  the 
character  ascribed  to  them  in  the  "  unauthorized  "  report 
of  the  meeting  at  the  Carlton  Club.  That  is  to  say — con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  more  important  of  the  contemplated 
modifications — the  Government  propose  to  suspend  the 
remedy  of  fieri  facias  in  certain  cases  by  order  and  at  the 
discretion  of  a  County  Court  judge,  not  only  as  against  the 
landlord,  but,  as  common  justice  demands,  against  all 
creditors  of  the  tenant  alike ;  and,  as  regards  the  question 
of  judicial  rent,  the  Land  Commission  are  "  to  be  instructed 
"  by  the  Bill  to  devise  a  scale  of  revision  based  solely  on 
"  prices,  and  varying  according  to  the  districts  in  which 
"  it  is  to  he  applied."  In  other  words,  to  pursue  the 
verbatim  quotation  from  Mr.  Balfour's  statement,  "  The 
"  Land  Commission  will  have  power  to  fix  averages  and 
"  to  arrange  districts.  The  districts  will  be,  of  course, 
"  settled  by  the  character  of  the  agriculture  and  the 
"  character  of  the  soil.  Having  arranged  these  districts 
"  in  a  more  or  less  rough  and  ready  fashion,  they  will 
"  apply  automatically  the  diminution  of  rent  that  they 
"  think  just,  having  regard  to  the  fall  of  prices,  and  to 
"  the  fall  of  prices  alone,  to  the  various  holdings  contained 
"  in  the  sections."  That  this  method  of  procedure  is,  as 
Mr.  Balfour  styled  it,  "  rough,  ready,  and  rude,"  is  un- 
deniable ;  but  it  would  need  a  very  important  addition 
to  his  statement  to  justify  him  in  describing  it  as  an 
application  "  of  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale."  It 
is  of  the  essence  of  a  sliding  scale  that  it  should  possess 
something  besides  a  mere  alacrity  in  sinking.  Nor,  perhaps, 
is  there  much  gained  by  an  attempt  to  bring  this  pro- 
posal within  the  principle  of  the  provision  whereby  the 
County  Court  judge  was  empowered,  as  the  Bill  origi- 
nally stood,  to  order  an  abatement  of  the  judicial  rent. 
For  that  power  is  given  only  under  the  bankruptcy 
clauses,  which,  with  submission  to  Mr.  Balfour,  vitally 
distinguishes  it  from  the  new  power  to  be  given  to  the 
Land  Commission.  The  two  things  differ  by  all  the  differ- 
ence which  divides  the  payment  of  a  composition  by  a 
debtor  to  all  his  creditors  after  a  cessio  bonorum  from  the 
repudiation  of  a  certain  percentage  upon  one  of  his  debts. 
It  would  be  better  to  admit  at  once  that  the  new  clause 
does  constitute  a  further  extension  of  the  vicious  principle 
on  which  the  Bill  is  founded,  and  to  justify  it  on  the 
ground — which  should  amply  suffice  for  any  one  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  relative  proportions  of  political  questions — 
which  wo  have  suggested  above.  The  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  the  maintenance,  with  a  view  thereto,  of  the 
cordial  understanding  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Unionist  party,  are  objects  well  worth  the  concession  that 
a  certain  abatement  shall  be  made  in  the  rent  paid  by 
certain  Irish  tenants  to  their  landlords,  pending  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  measure  for  the  extinction  of  the  interest  of  the 
latter  altogether.  The  Irish  landlord  himself,  if  he  only 
reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  way  in  which  his  interests  would 
faro  in  the  hands  of  a  Gladstone-Parnell  Home  Rule 
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Parliament,  should  bo  tho  first  to  admit  that  tho  concession 
is  rightly  made. 

Meanwhile  it  is  interesting,  and  to  tho  not  quite  nn teach- 
able Radical  should  be  instructive,  to  observe  how  tho 
blundering  iniquities  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  groat  effort  of 
constructive  legislation  undergo  more  and  rnoro  shameful 
exposure  with  every  effort  that  is  made  to  redress  them. 
There  is  no  surer  consequence  of  doing  legislative  injustice, 
no  result  which  dogs  tho  footsteps  of  the  unjust  legislator 
with  more  of  the  persistency  of  the  tragic  Nemesis  than 
this— that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  repair  his  wrong  with- 
out inflicting  another.  This  has  been  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  attempt  which  is  being  made,  or  rather  talked  about, 
to  relieve  the  embarrassed  Irish  landlord  by  a  reduction  of 
the  charges  on  his  estate.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  he  is  in  many  cases  equitably  entitled  to  this  relief  at 
the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  What,  indeed,  as  his  new 
friends  are  triumphantly  asking  us,  could  be  more  equitable 
than  that  a  man  whom  the  State  has  forced  to  forego  a  por- 
tion of  his  claim  on  one  of  his  debtors  should  be,  in  turn, 
relieved  by  the  State  from  a  portion  of  the  claims  upon  him 
of  those  creditors  who  have  virtually  accepted  or  have  been 
assigned  a  security  dependent  for  its  value  on  the  periodical 
recovery  of  the  debts  thus  in  part  compulsorily  remitted  ] 
But,  if  any  one  thinks  that  this  can  be  done  without  inflict- 
ing the  grossest  injustice  on  some  of  these  creditors,  and 
creating  economical  mischiefs  of  an  extent  and  gravity  more 
formidable  than  have  been  called  into  existence  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  precious  Act,  we  commend  to  him  a  perusal  of 
the  brief  debate  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Haldane's  motion 
for  an  "  instruction  to  the  Committee  "  last  Thursday  night. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  EAST. 

A SHORT  time  ago  it  would  have  seemed  strange  that 
two  such  important  events  as  the  publication  (with 
the  definite  announcement  of  its  failure  to  get  ratified)  of 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  in  reference  to  Egypt  and 
the  announcement  of  the  termination,  for  the  time  at  any 
rate,  of  the  long  debate  about  the  Afghan  frontier  should 
arouse  little  interest  in  England.    But  such  is  probably  the 
case,  and,  though  the  fact  may  be  regretted,  it  can  scarcely 
be  wondered  at.    Concerning  the  Egyptian  Convention  in 
particular  the  whole  thing  was  known,  and  the  consequences 
of  either  event  had  been  fully  argued  out.    The  provisions 
of  the  document  were,  as  it  turns  out,  pretty  accurately 
announced  beforehand,  though  the  Appendix-clause  as  to 
the  non-acceptance  by  the  Great  Mediterranean  Powers 
was  a  further  safeguard.    It  had  been  settled  by  a  long 
course  of  argument  (which  had  gradually  converted  all  but 
the  implacable  opponents  of  the  Government  and  a  few 
doubtless  well-meaning  persons  who  were  angry  with  it  for 
not  following  their  advice)  that,  whether  Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff  was  a  necessary  witch  or  not,  the  Government  has 
succeeded  in  raising  a  "  soldier's  wind  "  on  which  their  ship 
could  sail  in  either  direction  with  convenience  and  profit. 
For  our  parts,  we  have  never  made  any  secret  of  our  own 
preference  (for  very  good  reasons)  of  the  direction  which 
she  has  actually  taken.    Short-sighted  politicians  at  home 
and  abroad  may  talk  about   the    check  which  English 
diplomacy  has  received.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  luckier 
losing  hazard  has  seldom  been  played.    We  are  now  abso- 
lutely unshackled  towards  the  Sultan  and  towards  the 
Powers  who  chose  to  prevent  the  Sultan  from  ratifying  the 
Convention.    An  entirely  new  page  has  been  turned  over, 
and  when  either  a  Turkish  or  a  French  representative  here- 
after asks,  as  both  have  been  constantly  asking,  when 
we  are  going  to  come  out  of  Egypt,  an  English  Prime 
Minister   will  only  have   to    refer   politely  to   a  copy 
of  the  Convention,  remind   him  that  the  Government 
which    he  represents   refused   that  generous  offer,  and, 
after  this  reference,  decline  to  say  anything  more  about 
the  matter.    The  chains  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Granville  imposed  upon  the  nation  went  to  seek  the  com- 
pany of  those  more  famous  Persian  ones  (if  they  are  not 
quite  rusted  yet)  when  Sir  H.  Drumjiond  Wolff  sailed 
through  the  Dardanelles.    No  English  Minister  in  future, 
unless  he  is  either  a  traitor,  or  a  fool,  or  a  faineant,  can 
plead  or  need  be  bound  by  any  feelings  of  obligation  towards 
France,  or  by  any  more  sensitiveness  as  to  the  Sultan's 
authority  than  may  be  convenient  for  the  moment,  and  in 
the  circumstances.    Only  the  welfare  of  Egypt,  the  inte- 
rests of  England,  and  a  decent  respect  towards  those  Great 


Powers  who  havo  behaved  reasonably  in  this  matter  nerd 
guido  our  conduct  on  tho  Nile.  And  a  very  good  tiling 
too. 

Tho  intelligence  as  to  tho  settlement  of  the  Afghan  dis- 
pute comes  from  St.  Petersburg  only  hitherto,  and  18  their 
fore  not  to  bo  accepted  without  reserve  ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable.  It  has  long  been  clear  thai  the  Russian  demands 
on  tho  Oxus  were  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  intended  as  in  tho 
nature  of  a  set  off,  that   the  Czar's  advisers  were  pur- 
suing the  old  and  well-known  game  of  asking  for  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  meant  to  have  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
getting  what  they  did  mean  to  have.    They  have  got  it ; 
if  not,  according  to  the  unofficial  and  not  wholly  clear 
accounts,  all  of  it,  yet  pretty  much  the  exact  frontier  which 
they  demanded  when  the  dispute  began.    Maruchak  may 
have  been  refused,  but  the  Penjdeh  pastures  have  gone; 
and  so  one  more  source  of  fodder  for  the  celebrated  Cossack 
horse  is  secured  in  the  direction  which  Russia  most  covets. 
The  countervailing  concession  at  the  other  end  of  tho 
frontier  may  be  diilerently  estimated.    It  seems  to  have 
been  too  hastily  assumed  that  even  the  proverbial  and  ever- 
lasting blundering  of  English  diplomacy  gave  the  Russians, 
by  virtue  of  the  agreement  of  fourteen  years  ago,  any 
right  over  Khoja  Saleh,  and  that  therefore  they  gave  up  a 
definite  quid  to    obtain  the  (ungrammatical)  quo.  The 
question,  of  course,  was  the  construction  to  be  placed  on  the 
agreement  itself.    But  it  may  be  granted,  if  any  one  likes, 
that  Russia  has  retired  in   one  direction  to  make  her 
jump  in  another  longer  and  surer.    We  see  no  reason  to 
alter  the  opinion  that  agreements  with  Russia  (at  least 
agreements  which  purport  retirement  or  abandonment  of 
claims  on  the  part  of  Russia)  are  waste  paper,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  remark  that  the  concession  on  the  Russian 
side  is  in  a  place  which  is  of  little  importance  to  her,  the 
gain  in  a  place  which  is  of  much.    With  the  course  of  the 
Lower  Oxus  now  almost  entirely  in  her  hands,  and  with 
Bokhara  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  of  a  mere 
Russian  province,  a  few  roods  or  a  few  leagues  more  or  less 
left  to  Afghanistan  at  Khoja  Saleh  matter  but  little  to  her. 
A  fresh  advance  on  the  great  road  to  Herat,  a  fresh  resting- 
place  before  the  last  spring,  matters  very  much.  We  are,  of 
course,  aware  that  some  very  good  authorities — not  Russo- 
pbile  nor  given  to  general  "  backwardation" — are  of  opinion 
not  only  that  Herat  does  not  matter  at  all  now  to  us,  but 
that  the  possession  of  it,  and  a  certain  plague  with  that 
possession,  may  be  heartily  wished  by  all  good  English- 
men to  Russia.    We  are  also  perfectly  well  aware  that  some 
excellent  plans  for  meeting  a  Russian  invasion  of  India  are 
quite  independent  of  the  holding  of  Herat  by  an  English, 
or  even  by  an  Afghan,  force.    But  we  see  no  reason  to 
change  the  opinion  that  the  falling  of  one  of  the  three  capitals 
of  Afghanistan,  and  of  that  one  which  is  most  com  pletely  suited 
to  be  the  base  and  starting  point  of  aggressive  movements 
directed  by  land  from  the  west,  would  be  a  blow  to  English 
prestige  and  position  in  the  eyes  both  of  Afghans  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India  more  serious  than  any  which  our  Indian 
Empire  has  yet  felt.    Heretofore  there  has  been  at  least  a 
pretence  (Heaven  knows  it  has  not  recently  been  much  more) 
that  we  have  been  keeping  to  the  lines  we  have  always 
marked  out,  that  we  have  given  to  Russia  nothing  which  we 
have  ever  pretended  to  be  within  our  own  range  of  influence 
or  domination.    The  unmistakable  assertions  of  English 
statesmen,  and  the  general  recognition  of  Herat  as  Afghan, 
whatever  Sarakhs  and  whatever  Penjdeh  may  be,  make  it 
absolutely  impossible  so  to  stretch  this  pretext  as  to  make  it 
cover  the  abandonment  of  that  city  to  Russia.    And  Russia 
is  now  very  near  it  indeed. 

The  events  of  the  week  in  what  may  be  called  the  third 
division  of  the  Eastern  Question,  that  of  Bulgaria,  seem  to 
point  to  the  probable  disaj>i>earance  of  Prince  Fekdinand. 
The  Bulgarians,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  not  exactly 
la  main  hturcuse,  in  the  choice  of  princes.  They  want  a 
Hero  ;  and,  while  the  heroism  of  Prince  Alexander  (which 
was  at  one  time  undoubted)  came  to  a  premature  end,  the 
heroism  of  Prince  Ferdinand  seems  to  have  found  its  chief 
difficulty  in  beginni'ug.  Nothing  that  is  known  to  have 
happened  from  outside  has  been  particularly  unfavourable 
to  the  Prince-elect's  chance;  but  he  seems  himself  to 
have  taken  an  entirely  mistaken  view  of  the  situation. 
Nobody  could  have  found  the  slightest  fault  with  him  if  he 
had  peremptorily  refused  to  be  put  in  nomination,  or  had 
at  once  declined  the  election  when  it  fell  to  him.  But  it  is 
clear  that,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  capitulate  with  Russia 
at  discretion,  he  lost  his  only  chance  of  obtaining  terms 
with  her  by  not  at  once  assuming  the  sovereignty — or 
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Whatever  it  is  to  be  called.  It  might,  after  the  failure  of  her 
recent  policy,  have  suited  Russia  to  come  to  some  terms 
with  a  prince  actually  in  the  saddle ;  she  would  have  been 
much  le-;s  than  Russian,  much  less  than  human,  if  she 
.showed  herself  otherwise  than  exigent  towards  a  prince  who, 
with  one  foot  in  the  saddle  and  the  bridle  in  his  hands, 
turns  supplianlly  towards  her  and  says,  "  Please,  may  I  get 
"  up?  "  One  is  sorry  for  the  Bulgarians,  but  with  a  prince, 
as  with  a  wife,  disenchantment  before  anything  irreparable 
has  happened  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen.  After 
all,  they  have  their  destinies  very  much  in  their  own  hands, 
and  the  question  What  do  we  want  with  a  prince  at  all  ? 
may  occur  to  them  rnore  and  more  strongly.  Very  little 
divinity,  as  we  have  before  observed,  hedges  this  kind  of 
pseudo-sovereign  or  sub-sovereign,  and  if  he  has  not  divinity, 
it  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  say  what  else  he  has  as  it  appears 
to  be  difficult  to  get  him.  The  Russians  have  plenty  of 
folk-lore ;  they  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  making 
the  Bulgarian  fox  remember  his  wise  ancestor  and  certain 
grapes. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

EVERY  successive  Report  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany ought  to  make  the  patriotic  Englishman  more 
glad  that  there  is  little  or  no  English  money  in,  the  venture.  1 
The  last  which  M.  de  Lesseps  has  published  is  of  course 
full  of  promises  of  the  great  things  which  are  to  be  done, 
but  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  what  actually  had  been  effected,  1 
it  is  far  less  rose-coloured.  ITe  is  as  cocksure  as  ever  that 
the  Canal  will  be  made — for;  indeed,  what  is  M.  de  Lesseps 
if  not  cocksure? — but  he  has  to  confess  that  it  will  not 
be  made  as  quickly  as  was  promised  nor  for  the  sum  of 
money  first  estimated  as  necessary.  French  shareholders 
have  a  faith  in  M.  de  Lesseps  which  may  prove  superior 
to  these  and  greater  disappointments.  They  have  not 
apparently  lost  any  of  their  old  faith  in  him,  since  the 
French  Government  drily  declined  after  reading  the  report 
of  its  own  agent  to  guarantee  the  loan  he  proposed  to  issue. 
Unquestionably  if  it  pleases  them,  they  can  go  on  giving  him 
their  money  as  long  as  they  like.  And  M.  de  Lesseps 
knows  well  how  to  do  the  charming  which  draws  money 
from  the  pockets  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  always  delightful 
to  Frenchmen  to  combine  patriotism  with  a  good  investment 
for  their  money.  M.  de  Lesseps  offers  them  the  tempting 
combination,  and  assures  them  that  at  some  future  day  the 
Canal  will  be  a  splendid  property,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
get  interest  punctually  paid  to  them  out  of  capital.  Then 
he  denounces  the  wicked  foreign  speculators  who  desire  to 
ruin  the  French  Company  and  build  a  cosmopolitan  Com- 
pany on  the  fragments.  The  shareholders  listening  to  this 
eloquence  feel  that  they  are  defending  the  prestige  of  France 
as  well  as  securing  a  dividend,  and  being  full  of  confidence 
in  31.  de  Lesseps,  they  continue  to  support  him  with  pride. 

All  this  may  be  very  pretty  ;  but  when  the  Report  is 
looked  at  as  a  matter  of  business,  the  confidence  of  the 
shareholders  seems  to  be  based  on  very  little  b?yond  senti- 
ment. With  a  most  judicious  vagueness,  and  a  very  re- 
spectable assumption  of  confidence  that  all  will  come  right, 
M.  DE  Lesseps  lias,  in  fact,  to  confess  that  the  works  have 
not  progressed  as  fast  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  according 
to  promise,  and  has  also  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  share- 
holders for  the  disagreeable  information  that  in  future 
progress  will  be  even  slower.  No  doubt  M.  de  Lesseps 
accounts  for  delay  in  an  airy,  confident  fashion.  It  was  all 
the  unforeseen  fury  and  premature  arrival  of  the  rainy 
season.  By  the  end  of  the  year  ho  is  sure  that  the  total 
amount  of  earth  excavated  will  only  be  a  few  millions  of 
cubic  metres  less  than  the  estimate.  On  the  top  of  this 
cheery  assurance,  however,  comes  what  ought  to  be  read  as, 
if  not  a  killing,  at  least  a  cooling,  frost.  M.  DE  Lesseps  has 
to  confess  that,  if  the  difficulties  now  being  met  with  continue 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Company  will  be  compelled  either 
to  spend  a  great  deal  more  money  or  to  do  the  Canal  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate.  Having  prepared  the  mind  of  the 
shareholders  in  this  way,  he  goes  on  to  inform  them  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Company  is  already  both  spending  more 
money  and  making  up  its  mind  to  cut  the  Canal  in  a 
humbler  way.  The  deficiencies  are  to  be  made  up  out  of 
profits  when  the  Canal  is  done.  "  Important  simplifications  " 
are  announced  in  the  programme  for  the  construction  of  the 
works.  Locks  and  sidings  and  harbour  works  are  being 
given  up.  There  is^a  hint  that,  as  the  work  goes  on,  it  may 
be  found  necessary,  to  restrict  both  the  width  and  the  depth  , 


of  the  Canal.  In  short,  the  Report,  in  spite  of  the  most 
courageous  attempt  to  look  perfectly  happy  and  confident, 
is  decidedly  the  reverse.  It  tells  a  tale  of  disappointments 
and  of  work  growing  out  of  proportion  to  the  means. 
When  it  is  read  with  the  comment  of  independent  out- 
siders, it  sounds  even  worse  for  the  Company.  M.  de 
Lesseps  does  not  say,  but  others  do,  that  the  most  serious 
part  of  the  work  of  excavation  is  hardly  begun.  A  range 
of  hills  is  to  be  cut  through  to  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  or 
so,  and  when  the  cutting  is  made  it  is  to  be  kept  open. 
What  that  means  during  the  rainy  season  in  the  tropics  any- 
body can  realize  for  himself  who  will  think  what  effect 
would  be  produced  on  a  gigantic  plum-pudding  which  had 
broken  in  two  as  it  was  being  turned  out  of  the  cloth,  if  one 
poured  tepid  water  over  it  out  of  a  watering-pot  for  several 
consecutive  hours.  Unspeakable  slush  settling  down  into 
mud-pie  would  be  the  result.  Now  it  is  asserted  that  this  is 
precisely  what  will  happen  to  M.  de  Lesseps's  cutting  on  a 
big  scale  as  it  goes  on,  and  has  already  happened  to  it  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Of  course  this  means  that  the  work  will  need  to 
be  continually  redone,  which  again  means  that  the  Company's 
capital  may  be  spent  over  and  over  again  before  the  Canal  is 
open  from  sea  to  sea,  and  when  it  is  made,  if  it  ever  is,  what 
chance  is  there  that  the  shareholders  will  get  their  money 
back  ?  On  the  whole,  one  is  glad  the  shareholders  are 
French. 


PICKERSGILL  THE  PROTECTOR. 

TT  must,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  gi-eat  satisfaction  to 
JL  everybody  that  Mr.  Pickersgill  should  have  taken  the 
metropolitan  police  in  hand  ;  and  that  from  "  his  place  in 
"  Parliament  "—there  is  latent  irony  in  the  very  expression 
— he  should  distribute  praise  and  blame  to  them  with  that 
noble  indifference  to  the  character  of  the  evidence  on  which 
he  proceeds  which  characterizes  the  legislation  of  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Pickersgill  was  in  particularly  good  form  last 
Thursday,  as  may  be  seen  from  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
Parliamentary  reports,  where  such  headings  as  "London 
"  Magistrates  and  the  Police,"  "  The  case  of  Mr.  Williams," 
"  Gallantry  of  a  Policeman,"  each  followed  by  the  awe- 
inspiring  words,  "  Mr.  Pickersgill  asked  the  Secretary  of 
"  State  for  the  Home  Department,"  &c.  are  alone  sufficient 
to  impress  the  reader  with  the  activity  and  impartiality  of 
the  hon.  member.  In  the  last  mentioned  of  the  three 
cases  he  was  good  enough  to  interest  himself — apparently 
in  the  full  belief  that  no  one  notices  acts  of  bravery 
but  himself — on  behalf  of  Police  Constable  483  J,  whose 
gallant  and  successful  efforts  to  rescue  a  woman  from 
drowning  would,  Mr.  Pickersgill  hoped,  be  "  suitably 
"  acknowledged."  To  which  Mr.  Matthews  was  able  to 
answer  modestly  that  this  was  "  one  of  many  similar  cases," 
that  "  the  police  constable  had  already  been  recommended 
"  for  a  reward,  which  would  be  granted  by  the  Com- 
"  missioners  in  the  usual  way,"  that  his  case  would  "  also 
"  be  brought  before  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  and  the 
"  matter  published  iu  Police  Orders."  Wherefrom  it  would 
appear  that  a  display  of  human  virtue  may  touch  other 
mortal  minds  as  well  as,  nay  even  before,  that  of  Mr. 
Pickersgill.  This  protector  of  the  public  is,  however, 
at  his  best  perhaps  as  stern  and  watehfid  supervisor  of 
magisterial  decisions.  Thus  looked  he  when,  with  a 
characteristically  touching  faith  in  the  completeness  of 
newspaper  reports,  he  inquired  into  the  case  of  the 
"  respectably  dressed  man  "  who  applied  to  Mr. 
Saunuers  for  a  summons  against  293  K  "  for  striking 
"him  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,"  and  whom,  on  his 
saying,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  magistrate,  that  "  he 
"  did  not  know  why  the  constable  had  done  it,"  Mr. 
Saunders  was  reported  to  have  addressed  the  words  "  Oh  ! 
"  nonsense.  1  do  not  believe  a  constable  would  do  such  a 
"  thing  without  provocation.  Go  away  !  "  Here  the  Home 
SECRETARY  was  able  to  reply,  in  language  not  half  so  palpi- 
tating  with  life  as  that  quoted  by  his  interrogator,  that  the 
magistrate  had  informed  him  that,  "  in  the  exercise  of  his 
"  discretion,  ho  refused  to  grant  a  summons  to  this  applicant 
"  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  answers  which  the  applicant 
"  gave  to  the  questions  put  to  him  were  so  unsatisfactory 
"  that  he  did  not  consider  the  application  a  genuine  one." 
This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  translation  of  the  reporter's 
graphic  account  of  the  incident  which  any  man  with  less 
warmth  of  poetic  imagination  would  have  expected.  On 
Mr.  Pickersgill,  however,  it  produced,  we  have  no  doubt, 
a  most  disenchanting  effect. 
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Tho  last  performance  of  this  protector  of  his  fellow - 
citizens  was  of  a  more-questionable  character,  consisting,  as 
it  did  in  an  intervention,  on  utterly  mistaken  grounds  of 
evidence,  on  behalf  of  tho  crow  of  disorderly  persons  com- 
niitted  to  prison,  along  with  tho  Socialist  Williams,  for  an 
assault  upon  the  police,  by  Mr.  De  Rutzen,  at  the  Mary- 
lebono  Polico  Court.  Assuming,  howover,  that  his  interfer- 
ence had  in  this  caso  some  shadow  of  justification,  is  it, 
on  the  whole,  considered  desirable  by  the  Legislature  that 
Mr.  Pu  kkksuill  should  undertake  the  censorship  of  the 
magistracy  and  the  police?  We  ask  merely  for  informa- 
tion, and  in  a  spirit  of  purely  disinterested  curiosity  ; 
for  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  it  is,  or  whether 
there  is  anything,  in  the  way  of  meddlesomeness  at  which 
an  English  Parliament  of  the  present  day  will  draw  the 
line;  If,  however,  our  legislators  are  really  of  opinion 
that  the  activities  of  Mr.  Pickersgill  and  of  the  Pick- 
ei; sc ills  in  general  are  to  be  commended  and  encour- 
aged, we  have  only  to  remark  that  their  choice  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  anomalous  one.  It  has  been 
no  easy  matter  to  liberate  the  administrators  of  j  ustice  in 
England  from  executive  control ;  and  when  that  liberation 
was  effected  Parliament,  not  perhaps  less  politically  saga- 
cious than  that  of  the  present  day,  deemed  it  wise  not  to 
substitute  any  direct  and  immediate  control  of  its  own,  but 
simply  to  reserve  to  itself  a  corporate  and  collective  right 
of  intervention  in  the  last  resort.  If  such  direct  and  im- 
mediate control  over  the  administration  of  justice  is  to  be  re- 
established, is  it  well  that  it  should  be  exercised,  not  by  the 
Executive,  nor  even  by  Parliament  as  a  body,  but  by  a 
single  Executive  officer  instigated  thereto  by  the  nightly 
solicitations  of  the  vainest  and  silliest  of  Parliamentary 
busybodies'J  We  repeat  that  we  merely  ask  for  infor- 
mation. 


YOUXG  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

OUR  young  married  ladies  in  society  exercise  a  great  influence, 
and  at  the  present  day  are  very  much  to  the  fore,  while  a 
great  deal  of  what  goes  on  in  the  fashionable  world  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  power  they  now  wield,  for  good  or  evil.  How 
frequently  is  it  the  case  for  young  girls  who  are  pretty  and 
lively  to  remain  comparatively  unnoticed,  till  some  man  falls  a 
victim  to  their  charms,  and  then  when  they  bloom  into  pretty 
young  married  women  they  at  once  become  the  rage  and  fashion, 
and  iind  themselves  run  after  and  admired  by  the  men  who 
hold  a  high  position  in  the  "  smart  set,"  and  who  think  that 
girls,  as  a  rule,  are  hardly  worth  speaking  to !    This,  of  course,  is 
extremely  flattering  to  their  vanity,  and  there  are  many  who  get 
their  heads  turned  by  the  attentions  of  those  men  whom  they  were 
wont  to  look  upon  in  the  light  of  swells,  much  too  "  smart " 
to  pay  the  most  ordinary  attention  to  them  while  they  were  young 
girls.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  is  that  they  themselves  begin 
to  "  put  on  side  "  and  find  it  convenient  to  more  or  less  drop  their 
old  friends  whom  they  do  not  consider  to  belong  to  the  creme  de 
la  creme,  for  to  be  as  intimate  as  formerly  with  such  as  these  would 
be  detrimental  to  their  ambition,  of  being  numbered  among  the 
most  exclusive  and  successful.    There  is  also  a  morbid  horror  in 
their  minds  of  being  associated  with  a  "  slow  set,"  however  high- 
born these  may  be  and  however  important  a  position  they  may 
really  hold,  for  to  be  thought  slow  and  behind  the  times  seems  to 
them  much  worse  than  to  be  called  fast,  or  "  rare  good  fun." 
There  are  many  young  married  ladies  who,  wishing  to  be  success- 
ful and  admired,  have  a  strong  sense  of  honour,  if  not  a  strong 
affection  for  their  husbands,  who  would  not  on  any  account  cross 
the  line  between  right  and  wrong.    Yet  they  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  receive  the  homage  and  open  admiration  of  men,  so 
that  the  world  may  see  that  they  are  in  the  fashion  of  the  present 
day  of  having  men  devoted  to  and  constantly  dangling  after  them. 
These  foolish  ones  are  content  to  do  what  is  considered  the  smart 
thing,  knowing  as  they  do  that  many  in  our  gossiping  and 
scandal-mongering  society  will  attributo  to  them  the  worst  of 
motives,  and  class  them  with  those  who  do  not  "  run  straight  "  ; 
and,  sooner  than  be  out  of  the  fashion,  they  will  tolerate  what 
should  be  most  galling  and  shaming  to  them— the  thought  that  by 
these  they  are  put  down  among  the  free  lances. 

It  may  seem  conduct  so  extraordinary  as  almost  to  amount  to 
mania  that  young  ladies  should  allow  their  vanity  to  outrun  their 
discretion— that,  though  they  would  on  no  account  go  wrong, 
they  will  sail  as  near  the  wind  as  possible,  and  not  object  to 
get  the  reputation  for  doing  what  they  would  really  scorn  to 
do;  but  such  is  the  case.  In  society  there  are  many  young 
married  ladies  who  seem  to  think  that  their  whole  duties  in  life 
consist  of  "  going  out "  as  much  as  possible,  and  being  as  well 
and  expensively  dressed  as  possible,  no  matter  what  their  hus- 
bands' means  may  be  and  what  bills  thev  may  run  up  at  their 
dressmakers  and  milliners.  They  are  eaten  up  entirely  by  the 
craze  for  society,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  their 
brains  that  they  have  duties  as  wives  and  mothers.  Quiet 


evenings  nt  homo  with  their  husbands,  who  very  likely  have 
been  working  hard  all  day,  and  hiivo  littlo  inclination  for  OOXL- 
Btantly  going  out  at  night,  are  "such  a  horo  "  to  such  as  these, 
and  the  idea  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  their  children,  put- 
ting affection  aside,  and  should  bo  with  them  somo  part  of 
the  day,  strikes  them  as  ludicrous  and  absurd.     These  are 
some  even  who  openly  avow  that  they  do  not  care  nt  all  for 
their  children,  and  that  they  are  a  necessary  evil.    They  must 
bo  brought  down  for  live  minutes  by  the  nurses  in  tho  morning, 
and  after  that  may  bo  dismissed  from  thought  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.    When  theso  young  people  grow  up  and  are  in  their 
turn  being  taken  out,  their  mothers  are  surprised  that  they 
show  little  or  no  affection  for,  or  obedience  to,  them,  forgetting  en- 
tirely that  they  themselves  have  failed  to  lavish  the  ordinary  care 
and  love  on  their  offspring  that  the  animals  do.    It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  a  woman  has  married  her  husband  without 
a  particle  of  aflection  for  him,  but  simply  for  his  position  and 
money,  while  at  the  time  she  has  really  been  in  love  with 
another  man  who  was  not  in  a  sufficiently  good  pecuniary  position 
to  marry  her.    Her  position  is  a  most  dangerous  one,  and  in 
many  cases  where  the  husband  is  careless,  tactless,  and  sellish,  it 
leads  to  but  one  inevitable  result,  however  good  the  wife's  reso- 
lutions may  have  been.    The  husband  has  married  her  for  her 
beauty,  and  because  she  will  look  well  at  the  head  of  his  table 
and  as  the  chatelaine  of  his  country-house,  and  also  because  at 
the  time  he  is  dazzled  and  struck  with  a  passion  for  her  ;  hut  when 
he  finds  that  he  has  married  a  beautiful  statue  whose  heart  does 
not  belong  to  him,  he  naturally  gets  tired  of  her  beauty,  and  betakes 
himself  to  his  own  occupations  and  amusements,  leaving  her  much 
to  herself,  her  own  thoughts  and  ways  of  passing  her  time.  She 
naturally  comes  across  her  old  admirer,  whom  she  could  not  marry, 
and  it  takes  an  amount  of  moral  courage,  that  all  do  not  possess,  not 
to  cross  the  line  with  the  only  man  she  had  really  given  her  heart 
to.    The  bringing  up  of  some  young  girls  is  the  cause  of  many 
such  a  misfortune,  as  their. whole  worldly  education  is  that  they 
must  make  a  good  marriage,  questions  of  heart  and  affection  being 
entirely  relegated  into  the  background.    There  are  some  young 
married  women  who  have  not  even  the  excuse  of  a  r/rande 
passion,  but  who  not  being  happy  in  their  own  married  life,  are 
envious  and  jealous  of  young  couples  who  seem  to  be  so ;  these 
lay  themselves  out  to  win  the  affection  of  the  men,  and  to  take 
them  away  from  their  wives,  simply  from  malice.    The  husbands 
in  many  cases  are  to  blame  if  their  young  wives  do  foolish 
thing3,  and  get  talked  about,  as  through  laziness  and  selfishness 
they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  accompany  them  to  balls  and 
entertainments,  and  night  after  night  these  young  ladies  are 
seen  about  alone.    And  when  a  young  and  pretty  woman  is 
always  going  about  without  her  husband,  there  are  lots  of  men 
in  London  who  look  upon  her  as  their  natural  prey,  and  do  all 
they  can  to  get  up  a  flirtation — if  not  worse — with  her.  Even 
though  she  may  not  lose  her  self-respect,  yet  their  conduct  is 
likely  to  put  her  in  an  equivocal  position,  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  be  constantly  snubbing  men,  nor  is  it 
easy,  or  even  pleasant,  to  have  to  be  always  avoiding  them, 
or  leaving  them  when  they  have  "sat  out"  long  enough  for 
censorious  tongues  to  begiu  their  work,  more  especially  if  her 
cavalier  be  agreeable  or  amusing.    If  the  husband  were  pre- 
sent, it  would  be  his  business ;  and  the  gossiping  tongues  of 
society  would  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  unless,  with 
their  usual  kindness,  they  remarked,  "  Poor  man,  how  he  is  being 
befooled  by  his  pretty  wife ! "    The  remark  now  is  often  made 
that  a  ball  will  be  a  very  smart  one,  as  all  the  pretty  young 
married  women  will  be  there ;  and  where  they  are,  the  good  men, 
as  they  are  called,  will  also  collect.    The  present  habit  of  loose 
conversation  may  to  a  great  extent  be  attributed  to  them,  as  they 
allow  the  men  to  say  things  that  formerly  would  never  have  been 
dreamed  of.    Men  now  are  what  the  women  have  made  them, 
and  when  they  find  that  they  are  allowed  freedom  of  conversa- 
tion and  unlimited  flirtation,  they  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
this  cause  is  to  a  great  extent  answerable  for  the  general  lowering 
of  the  tone  of  society  nowadays.    It  is  thought  nothing  extra- 
ordinary at  the  present  day  for  a  young  married  woman  to  sit 
out  most  of  the  evening  in  a  quiet  corner  or  conservatory  with  tho 
same  man,  or  to  give  a  man  a  lift  in  her  carriage  part  of  the 
way  home.    If  a  young  girl  sits  cut  a  long  time  with  the  same 
man  on  several  occasions,  the  world  immediately  says  it  will  be 
a  match,  or,  if  not,  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  he  is  behaving 
very  badly  to  her.    Why,  then,  are  we  to  suppose  that  a  young 
married  woman  may  be  doing  the  same  thing  constantly  without 
rousing  the  suspicions  of  others? 

But  notoriety  is  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  it  is  considered  a 
great  thing  now  to  be  seen  in  music-halls  and  restaurants  chiefly 
used  by  the  demi-monde,  not  that  there  is  any  pretence  that  these 
places  are  more  amusing  than  the  theatres,  &c,  but  there  is  that 
feeling,  so  charming  to  many  ladies  of  the  present  day,  that  they 
are  doing  something  that  is  out  of  the  way  aud  almost  wrong-. 
There  is  the  same  fascination  in  going  to  these  places  that  there  is 
in  reading  French  novels  of  more  than  doubtful  morality.  Let 
it  but  be  known  that  there  is  a  book  out  that  is  hardly  decent, 
and  the  rush  for  it  is  immense  among  our  young  married  ladies, 
and  even  among  some  of  the  elder  spinsters.  Indeed,  not  to  have 
read  any  book  that  is  more  indecent  than  usual  is  to  be  out  of  tho 
fiishion.  The  young  married  women's  star  first  came  into  the  ascen- 
dant when  certain  ladies  were  taken  up  by  society  for  their  looks 
alone,  and  not  for  the  position  they  held  ;  these  were  the  rage  for  a 
time,  and  to  be  friends  with  them,  and  to  copy  them  in  many  ways, 
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■was  the  ambition  of  many  who,  though  not  prepared  to  go 
the  Lengths  that  these  did,  did  not  object  to  be  classed  in  the 
same  category.  Fashion  must  be  obeyed,  and  it  is  the  fashion 
to  have  "cavaliers''  dangling  at  their  skirts,  and  though  they 
would  perhaps  blush  to  own  it,  they  put  themselves  in  the 
position  of  being  stigmatized  as  unfaithful  to  their  husbands. 
To  evince  a  decided  preference  for  their  husbands  over  other 
men  is  antiquated  and  out  of  date;  and,  if  a  real  affection 
exists  in  the  present  phase  of  society,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  hide  it  absolutely,  except  when  the  young  couple  are 
(juite  alone.  It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  say  that  all 
women  are  alike,  and  that  none  of  them  are  sensible  and  good 
wives,  who  accept  the  flattery  of  men  at  what  it  is  worth  ;  but  there 
is  still  this  lowering  tendency  in  society  of  the  present  day,  and 
there  are  many  nice  young  married  women  who  get  their  heads 
turned  by  the  attention  they  receive.  Even  if  they  do  not  in  their 
downward  career  lay  themselves  open  to  anything  worse,  at  any 
rate  they  set  the  tongue  of  scandal  wagging  at  their  expense,  and 
what  may  be  but  foolishness,  is  looked  upon  as  worse  by  the 
world.  They  have  great  influence  now  ;  let  them  use  it  in  the 
right  way  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  society,  to  keep  men  in  their 
proper  places,  and  not  to  encourage  that  fastness,  which  verges  on 
vulgarity,  in  either  conversation  or  actions,  for  men  very  soon 
discover  with  what  ladies  they  may  take  liberties. 


A  MERRY  MEETING. 

OF  the  guests,  as  of  the  gusts,  of  men  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
worth  disputing,  though,  if  we  are  to  go  in  for  proverbial 
philosophy,  it  might  be  possible  to  discover  authority  for  diseuss- 
intr  the  former.  Everybody,  however,  will  admit  that  the 
"  banquet  "  (it  seems  that  even  Catiline  can't  give  a  "  dinner"  to 
Olodius  now)  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  was  a  remarkable 
feast,  aibeit  it  may  be  said  with  the  strictest  literalness  that  not 
many  wise,  not  many  noble,  were  called  either  among  hosts  or 
guests.  The  guests  contributed  what  they  could,  though  the 
gaiety  of  the  asembly  may  have  been  a  little  eclipsed  by  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Tanner  ;  and  the  sense  of  "  brotherhood  "  between 
England  and  Ireland,  upon  which  they  dwelt  so  pathetically,  might 
have  been  even  more  keenly  felt  if  Mr.  O'Brien  had  been  there  to 
exemplify  and  enforce  it.  But  the  hosts,  as  representing  Glad- 
stonianism,  did  not  altogether  happily  supply  comment  on  their 
great  chief's  sarcastic  references  to  Dr.-  Tyndall's  remarks.  There 
was  Mr.  Labouehere,  no  doubt,  to  represent  Wisdom,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  to  represent  Wit,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  repre- 
sent Religion — Religion  so  dear,  as  Mgr.  Persico  says,  to  the 
Irish  heart  - and  the  clear  intelligence  of  Mr.  Conybeare  and 
Sir  Balthasar  Foster  (arrived  Orieniis  partibus),  and  that  crown 
and  flower  of  academic  produce  Professor  Stuart.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  party  do  not  exactly  seem  to  have  rallied  to 
this  feast.  Where  was  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  Where  was  Sir  William 
Harcourt  ?  Where  was  Mr.  John  Morley  ?  Where  was  Mr. 
Bryce  ?  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  from  his  known  affection  for  the 
Irish  members  and  theirs  for  him,  would  have  been  a  valuable 
guest,  but  the  sufficiency  of  his  excuse  all  must  recognize.  He  is 
too  busy  in  getting  ready  to  eat  his  own  words  at  Glasgow  for  it 
to  be  possible  for  him  to  eat  the  cates  of  Gladstonian  Parnellism 
on  the  Embankment.  But  the  others — where  were  they  ?  Appa- 
rently not  there,  at  any  rate.  Some  faint  remembrance  of  the 
readings  of  their  youth  may  have  come  on  them,  and  they  may 
have  thought  how  Jack  Easy  remarked  to  his  father,  "  Perhaps 
vour  murderer  is  not  quite  cured  yet."  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  resort  to  Jack's  expedient  of  pistols,  and  so  they  stayed 
away.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  draw  the  line  like  another  cele- 
brated character,  though  in  a  slightly  different  way.  They  will 
vote  with  the  Paruellites  and  sit  with  them  and  obstruct  with 
them,  but  they  will  not  dine  with  them.  Mr.  Dillwyn,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Reid,  and  the  rest  were  less  scrupulous  or  more  thoroughgoing. 
They  seem  to  have  said  to  themselves,  "  As  the  Irish  members  do 
not  mind  hobnobbing  witli  dynamiters,  and  so  forth,  who  am  I 
tliat  I  should  mind  hobnobbing  with  the  Irish  members!''"  We 
live  in  a  practical  age,  and  there  was  of  course  no  fear  of  any  of 
the  awkward  results  which  used  to  happen  when  ghosts  and 
spirits  had  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility.  No  danger  of 
the  National  Liberal  Gladstone  claret  turning  to  blood  ;  no  need 
to  look  uncomfortably  lest  the  ghost  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
should  take  an  empty  chair.    Parnell  and  Positivism  for  ever  ! 

The  addresses  seem,  though  "  the  proceedings  did  not  terminate 
till  a  late  hour,''  to  have  been  hardly  worthy  of  the  occasion — 
unless,  indeed,  great  part  of  the  "  proceedings"  were  tiled.  Mr. 
Dillwyn  "  do  not  over  stimilate  "  as  a  rule,  and  he  could  hardly 
have  "said  any  less  comfortable  words  to  his  guests  than  that  "  he 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people 
of  this  country  towards  Ireland  were  altered  iu  the  slightest 
degree."  It  will  be  an  awkward  look-out  for  Parnellism  as  long 
as  they  are  not.  The  only  other  English  speaker— we  beg  Mr. 
DiUwyn't  patriotic  pardon — the  only  English  speaker  was  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright.  That  very  much  lesser  Ajax  of  the  name  of 
Blight  did  contrive  to  say  something  true.  "  He  had  never 
en  a  political  banquet  more  noteworthy  than  that,"  nor  have 
we.  He  "believed  that  the  banquet  would  be  remembered 
in  the  future."  So  do  we.  But  otherwise  the  lessor  Mr. 
Bright  was  true  to  bis  own  antecedents,  and  said  nothing 


worth  noting.  The  guests  were  better.  Mr.  Parnell  is  a 
Wicklow  man  and  not  usually  expansive,  but  he  might  have 
been  born  in  the  very  shadow  of  Blarney,  to  judge  from  his  re- 
marks on  "  your  beautiful  Club,"  and  on  the  virtues  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  Liberal  party.  Only  the  writer  of  epitaphs 
(and  by  the  way  we  accept  the  omen,  which  has  occurred  to 
us  since  beginning  the  sentence)  could  equal  Mr.  Parnell  in 
piling  these  virtues  up.  "The  position"  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  Mr. 
Labouehere,  and  the  others,  is  (according  to  the  entirely  impartial 
judgment  of  the  prisoner  of  Kilmainhain,  of  the  man  who  "  took 
his  coat,  off,"  of  the  person  who  refuses  to  proceed  for  libel  against 
those  who  have  published  words  purporting  to  be  his  own  and 
justifying  murder)  "  a  position  which  for  self-sacrifice  and  for  love 
of  principle  is  unequalled  by  any  position  ever  taken  up  by  any 
political  party."  We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Labouehere  quoted 
sott.o  voce  the  celebrated  lines  of  the  Carpenter  at  this.  "  The 
Liberal  party,"  said  the  man  who  for  five  years  denounced  the 
Liberal  party  up  hill  and  down  dale,  "  have  always  striven  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland."  As  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  "  putting  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel "  (after  taking  his  coat  off  or  only  after 
turning  it,  Mr.  Parnell  ?)  he  of  the  testimonial  is  lost  in  admiration. 
"  Massa  Gladstone,  he  really  too  good,"  Mr.  Parnell  thinks.  "  All 
others  iscagmaggers,"  or,  as  Mr.  Parnell  himself  says  less  tersely,"  All 
others  are  pretenders,  imitators,  and  tinkerers."  Other  interesting 
Parnellisms  are  that  "  the  Irish  people  never  indulged  in  outrage," 
a  sentiment  to  be  compared  with  much  advantage  to  the  sentiment 
of  a  certain  famous  letter.  And  then  Mr.  Parnell  talked  about  his 
"  English  brothers."  Here  we  beg  to  protest.  It  takes  two  to 
make  brothers,  and,  for  our  part,  this  fraternity  does  not  arride  us. 
We  are  of  those  Englishmen  who  decline  altogether  to  be  in- 
scribed in  the  political  racing  calendar  as  "  Brother  to  Brady." 
Mr.  Conybeare  and  Mr.  Labouehere,  Mr.  Reid  and  Air.  Dillwyn 
may  be  brothers  to  Brady  if  they  like,  but  it  is  not  qua 
Englishmen. 

However,  if  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  had  never  done  worse 
than  blather  Mr.  Conybeare  and  Mr.  Dillwyn,  their  record  would 
be  a  great  deal  freer  from  certain  ugly  stains  of  black  and  red 
than  it  is.  Politeness,  as  well  as  policy,  forbids  that  you  shall 
tell  a  man  who  is  entertaining  you  at  dinner  that  he  is 
a  fool  if  he  thinks  what  he  says,  and  a  rascal  if  he  does 
not.  No  one  but  the  most  unpractical  and  unreasonable  of 
moralists  can  expect  Mr.  Wolf  to  go  about  observing  to  all 
the  Red  Ridinghoods  he  meets,  "  My  dear,  I  am  a  wolf  I 
assure  you,  and  with  uncommonly  long  teeth,  too."  The  interest 
of  the  occasion  is  naturally  concentrated  upon  its  remarkable 
hosts.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt — Mr.  Conybeare,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright,  Sir  Balthasar  Foster,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Dillwyn — 
have  been  gifted  by  nature  with  that  blessed  gift,  more  blessed  even 
than  sleep,  which  wraps  a  man  round  closer  than  any  garment,  and 
supplies  him  with  defensive  armour  which  the  very  gods  attack 
without  hope  of  success.  But  Mr.  Labouehere  is  not,  or  at  least 
was  not,  stupid ;  Mr.  Bradlaugh  certainly  is  not,  Mr.  Reid  and 
Professor  Stuart  used  to  be  thought  (perhaps  they  expended  all 
their  brains  there)  not  exactly  fools  at  their  respective  Universi- 
ties. Yet  these  persons  sat  still,  and  heard  Mr.  Parnell  say  that 
the  Irish  people  never  indulged  in  outrage,  and  they  also  heard 
him  declare  that  the  Liberal  party  in  the  past  have  always  striven 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  said  Liberal  party  in  the 
present  was  distinguishing  itself  by  self-sacrifice  and  love  of  prin- 
ciple as  no  party  had  ever  distinguished  itself  before.  We  once 
knew  an  amiable  person  who  declared  that  all  Mr.  Swinburne's 
finest  effects  were  obtained  by  a  barefaced  and  puerile  trick  of 
paradox.  "  Look,"  he  used  to  say,  "  look  at  those  lines  in  Atalanta 
they  call  so  fine  — 

Time,  with  a  gift  of  tears  ; 
Grief,  with  a  glass  that  ran. 

Can't  anybody  see  that  he  wrote  it  the  natural  way  first,  and  then 
just  changed  'Time'  and  'Grief  to  look  startling?  "  We  do 
not  hold  this  theory  in  reference  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  but  it  certainly 
seems  to  hold  good  of  Mr.  Parnell.  He  must  have  said  "  sacrifice 
of  principle  and  love  of  self,"  and  then  changed  it  round.  Certainly 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  original  form. 

But  it  was  in  the  other  form  that  the  good  hosts  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  (they  really  should  have  had  a  bu.-t  of  Lord  Frederick 
on  the  table)  heard  it,  and  they  made  no  sign.  What  Mr.  Gladstone 
sacrificed,  or  what  his  followers  sacrificed,  Mr.  Parnell  wisely  ab- 
stained from  saying.  It  might  have  been  too  much  even  for  Mr. 
Conybeare  if  he  had  declared  that  Mr.  Gladstone  went  out  of 
office  two  years  ago  because  ho  was  determined  to  do  justice 
to  Ireland,  and  that  his  followers,  in  a  majority  with  seats 
and  office  certain,  flung  it  all  away  in  order  to  be  Brothers 
to  Brady.  So  he  only  implied  it,  and  it  passed  off  capitally. 
As,  indeed,  why  should  it  not  ?  Every  man  who,  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  senses  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  follows  Mr.  Gladstone,  knows  perfectly  well  that  every- 
thing Mr.  Parnell  said  is  to  be  read  backward.  Some  such  men 
no  doubt  think,  as  Sir  George  Trevelyan  virtually  says,  that  the 
Union  is  worth  sacrificing,  Mr.  Parnell  is  worth  asking  to  dinner, 
and  the  long  account  of  crime  which  the  Irish  National  party  has 
run  up  is  worth  writing  off  at  once  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the 
Tory  Government,  obtaining  a  Gladstonian  majority,  and  then 
passing  certain  favourite  measures.  Many  without  the  brains  or 
the  resolution  to  think  this  clearly  think  it  confusedly.  Most  do 
not  think  at  all,  but  simply  cry,  Great  is  Mr.  Gladstone  !  anyhow, 
anywhere,  with  any  set  of  principles  or  with  none.  This  being 
so,  what  docs  it  matter  what  is  said?    And  this  being  so,  what, 
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as  Mr.  Jacob  Hriirht  very  justly  says,  can  bo  more  noteworthy, 
more  significant  of  the  situat  ion  than  this  dinner  of  Brothers  to 
RrR(jv  p  it  is  a  well-omened  brotherhood,  and  has  at  least  one 
promise  of  enduring,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  old  superstition 
that  those  buildings  are  lasting  whose  foundations  are  laid  in 
bleed. 


LE  JEU  DE  VEPP.E. 

IV  anything  were  required  to  demonstrate  that  fencing  has 
nowadays  passed  into  the  state  of  what  might  bo  called  line  art 
in  athleticism,  it  would  be  found  in  the  separate  existence  of  the 
method  which  French  masters  particularize  as  lejeu  de  terrain.  By 
fencing,  we  mean, of  course,  not  simply  lighting  for  hits  with  the  foil, 
but  that  perfectly  regular  and  "academic"  play  which,  although 
•quite  conventional  in  certain  respects,  leaves  no  opportunities  lor 
mere  chance,  and  is  for  sundry  reasons  almost  unknown  in  the  mass 
■of  English  schools.  This  game  requires  for  its  perfect  display  such 
a  combination  of  artificial  circumstances,  that  for  the  more 
utilitarian  purposes  of  duelling,  the  major  part  of  the  expert's 
special  achievement  and  brilliancy  has  to  be  uncompromisingly 
sacriticed  in  presence  of  the  brutal  fact  that  thrusts  in  the  face  or 
below  the  waist  "  count,"  insomuch  as  they  may  kill,  and  that  hits 
in  the  arm  or  the  leg  cannot  be  disregarded,  as  they  may — and  do 
generally — put  a  premature  stop  to  the  bout.  The  fact,  however, 
that  in  earnest  encounters  all  conventionalities  vanish  does  not  in 
uny  way  justify  the  notion  prevalent  among  so  many  of  our 
swordsmen  that  a  successful  hit  justifies  any  method  of  planting 
the  same,  or  that  a  mere  discarding  of  convention  in  sword-play 
is  sufficient  to  convert  a  bad  fencer  into  a  dangerous  duellist.  In 
both  plays,  in  the  highly  polished,  complicated,  and  brilliant 
fence  of  the  first-class  master  or  amateur  as  well  as  in  the 
more  simple  and  cautious  operations  of  the  practical  duellist, 
the  one  golden  rule  in  sword-play  is  that  so  quaintly  ex- 
pressed by  M.  Jourdain's  Maitre-d'armes,  in  Moliere's  comedy  : — 
■"  Tout  le  secret  des  armes  ne  consiste  qu'en  deux  choses,  a  donner 
et  a  ne  point  recevoir."  Now  the  point  most  usually  lost  sight  of 
by  sanguine  and  self-reliant  scorners  of  conventionalities  is  that, 
though  it  may  be  easy  "  to  give."  it  is  not  so  "  to  give  without 
receiving";  that,  with  blunts,  a  hit  has  no  real  value,  not  only 
when  actually  cancelled  by  a  counter,  but  even  when  delivered  in 
sucli  a  way  as  to  allow  of  a  counter.  And  if  this  be  admitted  as 
logical  with  blunts,  it  becomes  all  the  more  obvious  when 
"  sharps  "  are  in  question. 

In  good  foil-play  careful  consideration  of  probabilities  has  given 
birth  to  certain  make-believes  and  restrictions,  destined  to  act  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  warning  presence  of  a  sharp  point 
instead  of  a  harmless  button,  and  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
prevent  those  mutual   hits,  the  contretemps  of  old  masters, 
which  mar  the  greater  number  of  assaults.    It  is  the  proper 
observance  of  those  conventions  which,  cceteris  paribus,  distin- 
guishes the  good  from  the  indifferent  swordsman,  the  man  who 
4 '  uses  his  head"  from  him  who  rushes  blindly  where  angels  would 
fear  to  tread.     With  reference  to  actual  duelling,  on  the  other 
band,  the  consideration  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
attempt,  sword  in  hand,  the  complex  attacks,  the  full-length 
lunges,  the  neat  but  dangerously  weak  parries  of  the  foil,  has 
led  many  to  assert  that,  for  its  ultimate  practical  purposes,  the 
refined  art  which  requires  for  its  perfection  so  many  years  of 
assiduous  and  methodical  work  is  next  to  useless.    It  is  alleged 
as  a  proof  that  the  most  successful  duellists  have,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  proved  but  indifferent  performers  on  the  fencing-floor. 
Some  even  maintain  that  a  few  weeks'  special  practice  in  that 
restricted  play  which  alone  can  be  considered  safe  on  the  "  field 
of  honour  "  will  produce  as  good  a  practical  swordsman  as  any 
■who  have  walked  the  schools  for  years.    We  are  not  inclined  to 
endorse  that  opinion,  were  it  but  on  the  ground  that  the  greater 
includes  the  less  •,  that  the  fencer  of  standing  who  can  perform 
with  ease  and  accuracy  all  the  extensive  movements  of  the 
assault,  who  has  trained  his  hand  and  eye  to  the  lightning  speed 
of  a  well-handled  foil,  must  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the 
more  purely  practical  but  less  trained  devotee  of  the  epce  de 
combat..    This,  of  course,  can  only  be  if  he  has  devoted  some 
attention  to  the  latter  weapon  uuder  the  actual  circumstances  of 
a  duel,  where  hits  are  allowed  on  all  parts  of  the  bodv.    In  the 
interest  of  the  art  it  is  good  that  there  should  be  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  plays.    Among  people  where  duelling 
is  still  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  necessity,  it  enables  men  to 
cultivate  a  most  engrossing  pastime  without  incurring  the  sus- 
picion of  aimiDg  at  unfair  advantage  in  his  relations  to  his  neigh- 
bours, since  foil-fencing  has  become  so  essentially  a  graceful  game. 
And  in  countries  like  our  own,  where  an  oiler  to  settle  a  dillicultv 
with  the  sword  would  be  scouted  as  incongruous,  let  alone  the 
ulterior  difficulties  it  would  entail  with  the  ministers  of  the  law, 
such  a  distinction  tends  to  raise  the  pursuit  from  the  very  rough 
play  it  generally  is  to  one  where  style  and  precision  become  the 
most  important  factors. 

In  Paris  the  fencing  community  tends  to  divide  itself  into  two 
camps.    One  contains  the  exclusive  devotees  of  academic  foil- 
play,  the  other  the  partisans  of  the  practical  jeu  de  I  'Spile.  This 
i   separation  of  aims  recalls  the  now  almost  forgotten  rivalry  be- 
!   tween  the  classiques  and  the  romantiques  of  the  fencing-room. 
!  To  use  old-fashioned  vernacular,  the  former  were  the  "  Artists," 
■Whose  fence  was  "  by  the  book  of  arithmetic,"  and  the  latter  the 


"  Ignoranls."  who  claimed  to  bo  "natural  fighters."  Bttt  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  natural  lighter  is  one  which  at  sharps  often 
proves  as  dangerous  to  its  possessor  as  to  his  opponent.  With  a 
view  to  frequent  duelling,  it  has  always  been  found  necessity  to 
introduce  some  elements  of  the  "  booli  of  arithmetic  "  even  in  the 
simplified  jeu  de  combat.  The  codification  of  all  the  .strokes 
which  prudent  experience  has  shown  to  be  admissible  with 
sharps  has  for  the  first  time  found  its  way  into  print  under  tho 
titlo  which  heads  this  article,  at  tho  hands  of  Jules  Jacob,  a 
Parisian  master  whose  high  position  is  unimpeachable,  although 
the  speciality  he  has  adopted  may  be  regarded  with  mixed  feelings 
by  most  teachers  of  pure  foil-play. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  an  exercise,  tho  jeu  de  terrain 
lacks  many  of  the  attractions  of  ordinary  fencing.  This  is  notice- 
able in  all  those  methods  of  sword-play  more  especially  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  duelling.  Not  to  mention  tho  student's  Sehlaeger,. 
which  is  quite  exceptional  in  its  aim  and  circumstances,  in 
Germany  the  Krummer  Sabel  and  the  Ilau-Uapier  in  the  so- 
called  Glaco-Fechteu  are  curiously  cramped  in  their  play ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  very  scientific  complication  of  cuts 
and  guards  within  small  compass  which  has  been  devised  out  of 
the  desire  to  avoid  all  chance  hits.  In  the  same  way,  with  that 
most  mortally  effective  of  hand  weapons,  the  slender  French 
duelling  sword,  its  very  perfection  as  an  arm  of  duel  has  led  to 
the  elaboration  of  a  play  which  all  but  defeats  its  original  aim. 

AVhatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  some  enthusiasts  of  the 
jeu  de  I'epee  as  now  practised  in  France,  it  can  be  described  as  being 
purely  and  simply  the  art  of  "  popping  out,"  to  use  a  graphically 
quaint  expression  of  some  of  our  old  masters  of  fence.  By  "  popping 
out "  was  meant  the  darting  of  short  jerky  thrusts  from  the  shoulder 
without  lunging,  at  the  most  advanced  parts  of  the  adversary's  body, 
whether  his  hand,  face,  knee,  or  even  his  foot.  And  this  fairly 
represents  the  character  of  modern  duelling  play,  which  eschews  all 
full  lunges,  all  frank  and  deliberate  attacks  at  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially anything  approaching  to  closo  measure.  It  is  summed  up 
in  Jacob's  aphorism  : — "  Better  to  be  satisfied  with  running  your 
man  through  the  arm  than  to  be  run  yourself  through  the  body." 
Hence  the  usual  result  of  modern  French  duels  with  this  very  safe, 
if  somewhat  undignified,  system — a  prick  on  the  hand  or  forearm. 

Duelling  being  such  a  perfectly  illogical  institution,  to  leave  all 
purely  moral  considerations  aside,  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
graceful  art  of  fence  in  its  practical  application  should  be  a  matter 
of  congratulation.  And  yet,  such  is  the  power  of  hereditary  pre- 
judices on  questions  of  honour,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  look  with 
some  contempt  on  this  kind  of  play.  There  are  still,  however, 
sundry  duellists  who  strive  for  each  other's  lives,  and  scorn  this 
jeu  de  terrain,  regardless  of  the  probability  of  double  hits.  Such 
encounters,  it  is  true,  are  often  fatal  to  both  parties,  and  it  is 
on  the  plea  of  the  utter  inapplicability  of  the  modern  F'renck 
foil-play  to  the  purposes  of  duelling  that  the  Italians,  at  least 
those  who  follow  the  pure  national  system,  claim  superiority  bs 
swordsmen.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  they  find  it  difficult  to  vindi- 
cate this  theory  against  the  French  foil  in  a  good  salle-d'armes,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  a  straightforward  fight,  where  the 
combatants  looked  upon  this  somewhat  mean  "  popping:  out "  at 
the  arm  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  gentlemen  upholding  their 
honour  by  the  sword,  the  Italian  play  is  almost  the  best  con- 
ceivable. With  its  straight-arm  guard,  its  comparatively  simple 
and  rhythmic  action,  its  moderate  lunges,  it  gives  free  scope  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  restrictions  to  the  inherent  moral  and 
physical  qualities  of  the  adversaries.  In  fact,  the  modern  Italian 
swordsmanship  is  the  direct  descendant  of  methods  offence  where 
no  distinction  was  ever  made  between  sword  and  foil.  In  France, 
on  the  contrary,  now  recognized  as  the  classical  ground  of  academic 
fencing,  the  art  of  the  foil  has  been  developed,  especially  during 
this  century,  in  a  direction  which,  whilst  it  makes  of  foil-play  a 
very  superior  game,  has  enormously  widened  the  distinction  be- 
tween blunts  and  sharps.  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  in  the  preface 
he  wrote  for  Jacob's  book,  tersely  describes  this  difference.  "  You, 
my  dear  master,"  remarks  this  celebrated  duellist,  "  have  accom- 
plished a  great  work  in  settling  the  principles  of  the  jeu  de 
I'epee,  and  substituting  the  stolidity  of  the  sword — the  only  true 
weapon — for  the  graces  of  the  foil,  which,  while  they  are  gene- 
rally useless,  are  almost  always  dangerous.  One  must,  indeed, 
never  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  duelling-ground  to  per- 
sist in  looking  upon  a  foil  in  the  same  way  as  on  a  sword,  and 
innocently  to  imagine  that  one  may  attempt  with  the  latter 
what  one  is  used  to  do  with  the  former.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  men,  expert  on  the  fencing-floor,  find  them- 
selves absolutely  nonplussed  when  they  come  to  deal  with  that 
rigid  and  comparatively  heavy  weapon,  the  sword.  I  mjself  ex- 
perienced this  disagreeable  surprise.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  an  in- 
controvertible truth  that,  sword  in  hand,  only  a  limited  number 
of  strokes  can  be  attempted,  and  these  constitute  le  jeu  de  I'epee" 
The  Master  himself  pronounces  to  the  same  purport.  "  Can  theie 
exist  two  different  sciences  in  fencing?  Yes.  Is  everything 
which  is  usually  done  in  the  fencing-room  feasible  in  a  duel  ?  No. 
It  is  not  that  there  are  two  essentially  different  sets  of  thrusts  and 
parries,  but  there  are  two  widely  different  methods  of  putting 
them  in  execution.  This  follows  naturally  from  the  material  con- 
ditions in  which  the  adversaries  find  themselves  in  the  two  cases. 
On  the  duelling-ground  there  must  needs  be  less  equilibrium  in 
the  movements,  less  ea3e  in  advancing  and  lunging.  A  slip  on  a 
stone  or  a  blade  of  grass  must  ever  remain  present  to  the  mind  as 
a  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  contingency.  Moreover,  the  notion 
of  distance  is  different  in  the  open  air,  and  men,  for  various  and 
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obvious  reasons  fall  on  guard  at  much  greater  distance,  and  con- 
SrSmi  often  Lave  to  be  made  with  the  foib  e  instead  of 
tie  for  These  are  only  a  few  of  tbe  arguments  that  can  be 
advanced,  but  they  suffice"  to  show  that  there  must  ever  be  two 

different  kinds  of  escribe."  .  »w'i«'t*khi» 
This  restricted  fencing,  when  properly  analysed-that  is,  tatong 
into  consideration  the  lesser  weight  of  the  sword  and  the  total 
dl  Je  oi  the  edge  in  riposting,  as  well  as  of  the  leit  hand  in 
pamin,-  howsritsclf  curiously  similar  to  that  taught  by  the 
Scient  masters  of  the  rapier.  Thus  is  once  more  seen  the  usual 
tendencv  in  arts  which  have  reached  their  climax  of  complication 
to  return  to  their  pristine  simplicity. 

The  modern  teacher  of  purely  practical  sword-play  returns  tO 
the  older  notions  of  marches  and  countermarches    ot  heavy 
crossings  and  parries  with  powerful  oppositions  and  of  time 
thrusts  darted  at  tbe  nearest  parts  of  the  adversary's body, • 
at  the  head,  which  remind  one  of  Capo  Ferro  s  stoccata  m  the  eye 
and  tbe  "  falsomanco "  which  gave  tbe  victory  to  Jarnac    Like  the 
master  of  olden  time  also,  whose  ideas  always  bore  on    he  safest 
me  hod  of  despatching  an  enemy  without  reference  to  a*  he  tics, .the 
modern  expounder  of  strict  duelling  play  devotes 
sideration  in  his  treatise  to  the  most  approved  ways  of  combating 
Et  idiosvncrasies-tbe  wiry  and  the 

and  tbe  reflective,  tbe  «  artist "  and  the  "  ignorant.  Tbe  similarity 
K  this  ultra-modern  and  the  very  ancient  treatises  is  s  11 
further  exemplified  by  the  exhaustive  and  critical  chapter  which 
SmbbK  Jacob's  hoot,  on  the  most  orthodox  ways  of  conducting 
a  duel,  and  which  ma  be  looked  upon  as  a  air  counterpart  of 
?hose  inevitable  disquisitions  on  the  ^tg^m^m^  of 
getting  in  and  out  of  a  quarrel  that  are  found  in  early  books  ot 

feTt6'is  little  likely  that  a  systematized >u  de  find 
manv  devotees  among  the  frequenters  ot  our  fencing  school, ,  not 
Sen ^=o  much  perhaps  on  account  of  its  lack  of  interest  to  men  who 
never  «gj  out?  J  because  of  its  necessarily  inferior  character 
S  a  branch  of  athleticism.  Indeed,  our  own  fencing  habits  are 
aireaav  sufficiently  undeveloped,  in  tbe  direction  oi ^es^a 
least,  not  to  make  us  wish  to  see  it  much  cultivated  here,  ine 
spectacle  of  even  a  good  bout  of  the  * 
■whole  one  which  can  but  enhance  by  contrast,  the  atti actions  oi 
n^ra  assault  with  foils,  albeit  the  latter  is  a  conventional 
display. 


HOW  WOULD  HE  LIKE  IT?   OR,  THE  EXCLUSIVE 
DEALER. 
A  DROLLERY  IN  THREE  SCENES. 


BnflU  Cant  say,  I'm  sure,  sir  unless  you  borrow  an 
Tjlster  [Mr.  G.  stamps  and  art*. 


Scene  I. 

A  London  Cabstand.    Time,  2.30  p.m.    Temperature,  82°  in 
the  shade. 

Enter  Mr.  G.,  looking  at  watch. 


Mr  G  Humph !  I  think  T-y-n  might  have  offered  me  his 
carriage  to  the  station.  Jealous,  no  doubt,  of  my  immense  popu- 
larity I'll  take  a  cab,  and  think  over  my  speech  as  I  go.  Boy- 
cotting, the  last  resource  of  the  poor  man."    Hansom ! 

Carman  No.  I.    Mr.  G.,  I  believe? 

Mr.  G.  (emphatically).    Yes,  Mr.  G. 

(M;m\n.    Can't  take  you,  Sir;  as  much  as  my  place  IB  worth. 

MB  Q  Your  place?  One  would  think  you  had  been  a  1  rime 
Minister.'  (Condescendingly.)  You  do  not  understand,  my  friend ; 
VOU  are  called  upon  to  do  a  service  to  me.  (Cabman  shakes  his 
head  )  He  has  been  bought  by  tbe  Times  newspaper.  ( II  ither- 
mgly  )  1  would  not  enter  vour  cab  now  if  you  asked  me  on  your 
Ws.    (To  Second  Cabman.)  Hansom! 

OABMAH  No.  2.    Wife  and  nine  children,  Sir ;  can  t  afford  to  he 

M*  G.    I  tell  you,  man,  there  are  hundreds  of  intelligent 
artisans  waiting  to  bang  upon  my  words  this  evening. 
Carman  No.  2.    Let  them  hang,  Sir,  and  welcome  ;  hut  I  must 

ohev  orders.  .  .  _  7       .  » 

Mr  G.  Most  extraordinary!  Iniquitous!  (Beckons  to  fwr- 
wheeUr.)  Horribly  unpleasant  if  a  small- pox  patient  has  been 
here  before  me.  The  Home  Secretary  shall  bear  ot  this.  (Fou>- 
Wheder  drives  up.)    Quick,  to  -Station. 

Cihmw  No.  3.  Not  if  I  know  it.  Find  my  horse  lamed  to- 
morrow, and  only  myself  to  thank.  You  take  my  advice  and 
act  un  a  bicvele  ;  they  can't  feel.  . 

MB  G.  (unfurling  green  umbrella).  "You  common  cry  of 
curs!  ...  I  banish  you.  .  .  There  is  a  world  elsewhere.  Wry 
inconvenient,  I  must  walk.  Lucky  I  have  my  «wJ«%C^ 
brella  breaks')  i  »ear  me,  this  must  be  Herbert  s  doing.  1 >kae  hon 
try  in-  to  drive  tbe  chariot  of  Apollo.  (  Turns  down  another  stuet 
and  ,,oes  into  umbrella  shop.  To  Shopman.)  Ypu  know  this 
umbrella  ?    It  is  historical.  , 

Shopman  {eyeing  it).  Yes,  sir,  wove  had  it  m  our  books. 
Changed  colour,  sir,  haven't  you  ?    Used  to  be  dark  blue 

Mb!  &.  (smiling).    Yes,  in  the  dark  ages.    I  want  it  mended 

immediately.  _       .     ,,  n  „  , 

Shopman.    Laws  must  be  mended  first,  sir  ;  they  would  not 

protect  me.    My  shop  might  be  blown  up  to-night. 
M.R.  G.    But  what  am  I  to  do  if  it  rams  ? 


Scene  EL 
Railway  Station. 
Enter  Mr.  G.  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion: 
Mr.  G.    Missed  my  train  by  twenty  minutes;  not  another  for 
two  hours.    I'll  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  paper.  (Approaches 
refreshment  counter.    To  young  lady  serving.)    A  cup  ot  tea  it 
von  please.    (Paternally.)    You  can  keep  the  cup  as  an  he  rloom. 

Young  Lady  (gives  little  shriek).    Oh  !  it's  you !    We  shall  all 
he  murdered  in  our  beds !  ,  ; 

Mr.  G.    Nay ;  fear  not.    My  influence  over  those  good  men  is 
paramount.    Kindly  pass  me  the  sugar. 

P  Young  Lady.  Oh,  no!  not  for  the  world.  Not  a  bit  or  drop 
must  you  take  here.  I'm  not  going  to  have  my  hair  cut  oft  n  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  a  pitch  plaister  stuck  on  the  top  ot  my 
head-not   for  fifty  old  gentlemen.    (Hustles  cups  and  plates. 

UW$2  G.  (leaving  counter).    Unhappy,  misguided  young  woman  t 
I  almost  think  they  mean  to  boycott  me.  _ 
Boy  (with  oranges).    I  call  that  gal-cotting,  sir.   Praps  youd 

like  an  orange  ?  .         /  Ai,^.t- 

Mr.  G.    Happy  thought.    I  shall  want  two  to-night.  (About 

to  choose,  one.)  ,  >r\ma 

Boy  (putting  basket  behind  his  back).  No,  you  wont.  Ome 
Rule  and  Orange  would  disagree.  (Dances  a  roar-dance  round- 
7.    .               °  \  Curtain  falls, 

hun.)   L  • 

Scene  III. 

Railway  Station  at  C  . 

Mr.  G.  (alighting  from  train).  No  one  here  to  meet  me.  All 
the  fault  of  that  telegraph  office,  that  would  not  send  my  mes- 
sage:   Government  shall  hear  of  this.    Now  then,  porter,  get  me 

*  Porter.    Ain't  none,  sir.    There's  a  'bus  just  going. 

(Mr.  G.  hastens  to  omnibus,  and  finds  it  nearly  fall.) 
Mr.  G.      conductor).    One  place,  I  think  ?    You  know  ME,  of 

(Passengers  yell  in  consternation,  and  refuse  to  admit  him.) 
Conductor.    Can't  take  you,  sir.    (To  coachman.)    All  right, 

Bill ;  drive  on. 

Chorus  of  Passengers  from  Windows.    Ian  .  _ 
Mr  G.    What  is  the  world  coming  to  ?    Time  presses    it  is  A- 
mile  at  least.    I  must  "double."    (Sighs.)    Once  I  could  do  it 
easilv.    (Walks  on  to  town.    Reaches  hotel.)  ; 

MR.  G.  (to  waiter  at  door).    I  want  a  bed  and  private  sitting- 

10  WAIIEB  (unblushingly).    All  engaged,  sir  ;  every  sitting-room 

0CMu!e<G.    Most  extraordinary!    (Changing  tone)  Ah !  to  bej 
sure.    Ml  come   to   hear  me  speak.    (Smiling.)   When  your 
master  knows  who  is  come,  he  will  make  some  other  arrangement. 
Waiter.    Beg  pardon,  sir.    Mr.  G.,  I  believe  ? 
MR.  G.  (bcniipiaitf.il/)-  Exactly.  '  , 

WaITBB.    Can't  afford  to  lose  our  custom,  sir.    If  we  took  you 
in  to-night,  we  might  shut  up  shop  to-morrow. 

Mr.  G.  (rushing  down  hotel  steps).     Ye  gods  of  Olympus! 
what  dastardly  cowardice !  '  J 

(  Walks  on  rapidbi,  hears  bell,  sees  Church  near  with  open  doo,  ) 
MB  G     Just  in  time  for  service.  I  think  I'll  read  the  Lessons, 
and  put  "up  at  the  parsons  afterwards.    Perhaps  I  may  cut  down. 

a  tree  for  him.  .  \ 

(He  is  going  in,  but  is  stopped  by  the  Churchwarden.) 
Churchwarden.    You  can't  come  in,  Sir.  .10 
MB  G.    Can't  come  in !    Isn't  the  church  open  to  everybody  t 
Churchwarden.    To  everybody  but  you,  Sir.    Orders  are 
precise. 

Mb.  G.    What  do  you  mean  P 

Churchwarden.    The  Vicar  would  be  a  marked  man,  Sir  , 
and  as  for  me,  the  Churchwarden,  why,  my  life  wouldn't  be  worth 

a  dav's  purchase.  .  . 

Me   G.  (turning  away  and  addressing  an  imaginary  audience 
from  the  top  step).    Is  it  come  to  this?    Then  carry  me  to  my 

^CflTOCrrwABDEN.  Should  be  delighted,  Sir;  but  you  see  it's 
tbe  very  thing  we  mustn't  do  ;  so  we  beg  it  may  not  be  required 

in  this  parish.  . 

Tableau.    Curtain  falls. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  LONDON  THEATRES. 

VI. 

The  PEisrca  OF  Wales's,  This  Standard,  The  Pavilion. 


HEN  the  two  fires  at  Hampton  Court  in  1886  took  place 
y V  within  a  very  short  period  of  each  other,  Mr  Gregory  re- 
marked that,  although  after  the  first  fire  every  possible  means  was 
employed  to  render  tbe  galleries  secure,  and  although  all  the 
admirable  suggestions  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  surveyor  oi  the  royal 
So^bi?Sen  acted  upon,  yet  such  were  the  structural  arrange- 
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meats  of  tho  Palace  that  a  servant-maid  and  a  petroleum  lamp 
might  at  any  moment  bafflo  all  the  well-contrived  plans  of  the 
(  Hfice  of  Works  and  the  surveyor  of  the  pictures.  These  remarks 
applv  -svitli  equal  force  to  many  of  our  theatres,  and  among  others 
to  two  of  the  theatres  with  which  we  propose  to  deal  in  this  article 

 tn0  standard  and  the  Pavilion.    The  apathy  of  those  authorities 

who  should  remedy  the  fault  is  simply  beyond  belief.  They  have 
the  power,  but  do  not  use  it,  and  seem  "  to  care  for  none  of  these 
things."  As  an  eminent  dramatic  critic  once  observed  with  con- 
siderable force,  "  We  inspect  mines,  factories,  and  workshops ;  we 
protect  working  men,  women,  and  children;  but  of  our  theatres 
and  places  of  public  amusement  there  is  virtually  no  inspection 
whatever."    Ho  was  right.    There  is  none. 

When  we  recollect  that  tho  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  was  built 
»Jniost  immediately  after  the  burning  of  the  Ring  Theatre  at 
Vienna,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  safety  of  the  audience  has 
been  well  considered  by  the  architect.  The  Prince  of  Wales's, 
indeed,  is  a  standing  proof  that,  not  only  can  a  theatre  be  built  so 
IS  to  conform  with  the  few  simple  rules  we  have  laid  down, 
but  that  there  is  some  good  in  agitating  after  all.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  there  was  a  great  outcry  on  the  subject  at  the 
time  of  the  terrible  disaster  at  Vienna,  and  the  architect  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  seems  to  have  taken  to  heart  most  of  the  truths 
that  were  then  enunciated.  The  entrance  to  the  gallery  may  not 
possibly  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  There  is  a  little  too  much 
of  the  zig-zag  about  it ;  but,  as  there  is  another  good  exit  on  the 
Prompt  side,  there  is,  after  all,  not  much  to  complain  of.  The 
pit  also  has  two  exits,  one  on  the  0.  P.  side  and  one  in  the  centre. 
The  first  circle  has  one  exit  on  the  0.  P.  side,  and  another  exit  on 
to  the  gallery  stairs.  The  stalls  are  exceptionally  well  provided 
for,  there  being  no  less  than  three  exits  ;  and  the  balcony  has  one 
exit  on  the  0.  P.  side  and  an  extra  exit  on  to  the  gallery  stairs. 
However,  as  the  extra  exit  of  the  first  circle  also  leads  on  to  the 
same  stairs,  this  arrangement  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  the  exits  in  question  being  on  different 
levels,  the  occupants  of  the  first  circle  would  have  a  start  before 
those  of  the  gallery,  and,  in  case  of  a  panic,  would  not  be  likely 
to  come  into  collision. 

Whether  the  architect  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  had  the  disaster 
of  the  Ring  Theatre  before  his  eyes,  or  whether,  as  is  more  than 
probable,  he  was  urged  into  efficiency  by  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce 
(who,  with  his  unpleasant  experience  of  that  fire-trap  of  fire- 
traps,  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  was  bound  to  be  par- 
ticular), we  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
he  has  done  so  much,  and  done  it  so  well,  that  it  seems  somewhat 
a  pity  that  a  management  possessed  of  so  perfectly  constructed  a 
house,  where  the  electric  light  and  gas  are  both  laid  on,  should  not 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  few  oil  lamps,  with  which  to  make 
assurance  double  sure.  We  would  also  recommend  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  similar  holts  to  those  which  are  in 
use  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Islington,  to  which,  we  referred  in  a 
previous  article.  These  bolts,  we  maintain,  ought  to  be  insisted 
on  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  we  are  confident  that  much 
danger  would  be  avoided  if  they  were  universally  adopted.  The 
Prince  of  Wales's  is  one  of  the  very  safest  theatres  in  London,  but 
it  wants  oil  lamps  and  new  bolts,  and  when  it  gets  tuem,  its 
proprietor  will  possess  a  theatre  as  near  perfection  as  can  be 
reasonably  demanded  or  indeed  desired. 

The  Standard  Theatre  in  Shoreditch  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  even 
bigger  than  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  and,  if  possible,  rather 
more  dangerous.  Even  if  all  the  doors  were  open,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  what  is  sufficient  in  the  way  of  exits  for  a 
small  theatre,  like  the  Vaudeville  or  the  Savoy  or  the  Prince 
of  Wales's,  would  be  in  any  way  adequate  at  the  Standard. 
The  gallery  has  but  one  exit  on  the  Prompt  side,  and  although 
the  extra  exit  on  the  O.  P.  side  is  well  labelled  "  Extra 
exit  in  case  of  fire,"  it  was,  on  the  night  of  our  visit,  firmly 
barred  and  padlocked.  Negligence  such  as  this  carries  its  own 
condemnation,  and  any  comment  on  our  part  as  to  such  a  state  of 
things  at  a  theatre  like  the  Standard,  and  having  reference  to  such 
an  audience  as  that  of  which  the  gallery  of  this  theatre  is  in  the 
main  composed,  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words.  The  narrow 
•entrance  to  the  pit  was  blocked  by  a  folding  door,  three-quarters 
of  which  was  firmly  bolted  up,  and  there  is  only  one  exit  from  tho 
front  of  the  house  for  the  pit  stalls  and  stalls,  the  little  winding 
staircase  on  the  0.  P.  side  leading  to  the  dress  circle  being  worse 
than  useless  as  a  means  of  escape  in  caso  of  panic.  Not  only  aro 
the  stalls  and  pit  stalls  approached  from  the  front  of  the  house,  but 
also  the  lower  circle,  the  upper  boxes,  and  the  balcony.  What  is 
called  the  extra  exit  to  the  lower  circle  only  leads  into  a  small 
moneymaker's  box,  and  then  presumably  to  the  gallery  staircase  ; 
and  this  also  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  was  locked.  The  extra 
exit  of  the  upper  boxes  also  leads  on  to  the  gallery  staircase,  and 
the  balcony  has  no  extra  exit  at  all.  When  we  recollect  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  Standard  Theatre,  and  bear  also  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  electric  light,  nor  one  single  oil  lamp,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  forecast  what  would  take  place  if  a  lire  were  to  break  out,  or  a 
panic  to  occur.  Any  unprejudiced  person  possessed  of  common 
j  sense  maat  admit  that  on  such  an  occasion,  even  if  the  theatre  were 
only  half  full,  hundreds  of  persons  might  meet  with  their  death. 
Our  remarks  are  not  pleasant,  but  they  are  sufficiently  warranted 
by  the  state  of  things  to  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  call  atten- 
tion. 

The  Pavilion,  in  Whitechapel,  is  not  so  large  as  the  Standard ; 
but  as  a  rule  it  seems  to  be  far  better  attended,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  anything  like  a  perfect  state.    The  pit,  it  is  true,  has 


nominally  two  exits  ;  but,  as  ono  of  these  runs  into  a  long  vault 
by  which  tho  pit  stalls,  tho  boxes,  circln,  and  those  who  escaped  by 
tho  extra  door  of  the  gallery  would  also  have  to  lly  for  their  lives 
in  case  of  a  panic,  it  would  bo  far  belter  if  the  exit  on  the  Prompt 
side  only  wore  used.  In  other  words,  it,  amounts  to  this— that 
tho  entiro  audience,  with  the  exception  of  say  half  tho  gallery, 
would  have  to  escape  by  a  long  tunnel,  some  twenty  foot  wide  and 
some  sixty  yards  long.  There  is  no  extra  exit  that  we  could  see 
to  either  the  pit  stalls,  private  boxes,  boxes,  or  circle  ;  and  the 
extra  exit  from  tho  gallery  runs  on  to  the  one  staircase  which  has 
to  servo  for  private  boxes,  the  circle,  and  what  aro  called  tho 
boxes.  Thero  ia  no  electric  light  and  there  are  no  oil  lamps; 
and,  altogether,  tho  Pavilion  is  in  about  as  bad  a  way  as  it  well 
could  bo.  One  has  only  to  stand  in  the  tunnel  any  night  when 
the  crowd  is  escaping  after  the  performance  to  arrive  at  this 
melancholy  conclusion. 

Mr.  Wyndham  has  written  to  us  to  observe  that  there  is  at  the 
Criterion  a  second  supply  of  gas,  entirely  independent  ol'  the  main 
theatre  lighting  system,  and  in  charge  of  the  firemen  in  front  of 
the  house. 


THE  CONSERVATIVES  AND  THE  LATE  BYE-ELECTIONS. 

A FEW  weeks  ago  we  called  attention  to  certain  defects  in 
the  organization  of  the  Conservative  party,  but  we  did  not 
expect  that  the  moral  of  our  remarks  would  so  soon  be  pointed. 
Seiious  complaints  of  want  of  organization  have  been  made  con- 
cerning North  Paddington,  where  the  Unionist  majority  was 
reduced  from  about  900  to  a  little  over  400.  Spalding  and 
Coventry  have  been  lost  to  the  Conservatives,  and  the  majority 
at  Brixton  and  Basingstoke  has  been  reduced  by  one-half.  In 
these  places  we  hear  that,  whilst  the  Conservatives  have  been 
resting  on  their  oars  with  that  over-confidence  which  has  always 
been  their  greatest  danger,  the  Gladstonian3  have  been  working 
with  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  most  melancholy  fact,  however,  is  that,  although  these 
reverses  and  disappointments  happen  time  after  time,  Conservatives 
do  not  appear  to  profit  by  the  lesson,  but  seem  in  most  cases  to 
have  sunk  into  a  state  of  apathy  and  disbelief  in  facts  only  to  be 
rivalled  by  Dives  brothers.  In  the  Basingstoke  Division  of 
Hampshire  we  hear  of  twenty  Home  Pule  members  of  Parlia- 
ment addressing  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  constituency,  and 
only  two  Conservatives.  The  organizers  of  the  party  ought  surely 
to  be  able  to  aid  a  candidate  more  efficiently  than  this.  People 
appear  to  forget  that  in  agricultural  districts  the  Irish  question  is 
one  that  the  agricultural  voter  cares  very  little  about  and  is  apt 
to  disregard.  Unless  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  constantly 
brought  before  him,  and  the  injury  that  Home  Ride  would  do  to 
the  country  is  often  explained  to  him,  the  agricultural  elector's 
vote  will  be  chiefly  influenced  by  some  personal  feeling  in  favour 
of  or  against  either  of  the  candidates ;  or  in  the  cases  where  such 
feeling  does  not  exist,  the  voter's  support  will  be  obtained  by 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  reason  with  andaddress  him,  and  who, 
he  therefore  feels,  pay  him  the  most  attention.  'Whilst  a  general 
election  continues  Conservatives  work  hard,  but  when  the  excite- 
ment is  over  they  appear  again  to  become  apathetic.  We  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
English  constituencies  are  changing  with  regard  to  Home  Rule, 
but  only  that  some  of  them  are  being  neglected. 

Somebody  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  this  unsatisfactory- 
condition  of  affairs.  The  central  organizing  authority  of  the 
party  ought  to  impress  on  the  Conservative  associations  of  the 
various  constituencies  the  absolute  necessity  of  continuous  exer- 
tion, and  we  believe  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Conservatives 
would  be  found  ready  to  work  constantly  and  steadily  for  their 
party  if  the  importance  of  their  so  doing  were  pointed  out  to 
them  by  those  in  authority.  Besides  this,  the  services  of  those 
who  do  work  should  be  recognized  by  some  word  of  thanks  or 
encouragement  addressed  by  the  central  authority  to  those  consti- 
tuencies which  do  not  give  way  to  apathy.  This  could  very 
easily  be  done,  if  there  were  some  system  by  which  the  central 
authority  could  keep  touch  with,  and  be  constantly  informed  of, 
the  condition  of  the  party  organization  in  the  various  consti- 
tuencies. Such  a  system  could  be  devised,  and  it  does  not  speak 
well  for  the  Conservative  power  of  organization  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  such  thing.  In  a  former  article  we  suggested  a  scheme 
that  might  possibly  have  the  desired  effect—namely,  that  of 
having  a  stall'  of  men  appointed  to  travel  round  to  the  various 
constituencies  and  ascertain  the  method  of  organization  in  each, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  or  dictating  to  the  local 
associations.  If,  however,  this  plan  be  not  feasible,  there  must  be 
some  other  method  of  obtaining  the  required  information,  and 
unless  this  be  done,  we  shall  see  the  Unionist  cause  defeated  in 
many  more  places  than  Spalding  and  Coventry. 

It  is  rather  difficult  in  some  cases  to  understand  how  Con- 
servative candidates  are  selected  to  contest  vacant  seats,  and  it 
almost  appears  as  if  no  account  were  taken  of  the  fitness  of  the 
candidate  who  is  proposed  for  the  constituency  which  he  is  in- 
tended to  represent.  To  take  an  example,  in  an  agricultural 
district  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  candidate  who  knows, 
or  appears  to  know,  something  of  the  needs  and  opinions  of 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers.  For  if  the  electors  discover 
that  a  candidate  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  a  subject  which  is 
almost  the  only  one  that  they  themselves  thoroughly  understand, 
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and  in  which  they  are  most  interested,  they  are  very  apt — and  this 
is  only  human  nature — to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  can- 
didate is  also  equally  ignorant  on  other  subjects,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, ther  will  not  listen  to  him  and  put  no  faith  in  his 
teaching,  however  well  informed  ho  may  be  with  regard  to  other 
matters.  No  amount  of  pood  speaking  or  energy  on  the  can- 
didate's part  ran  remove  this  impression  if  once  it  be  thoroughly 
ingrained  in  the  minds  of  the  electors. 

Some  Conservatives  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  part  of  their 
creed  that  they  should  do  nothing  which  might  be  in  the  re- 
motest way  considered  as  agitation,  but  that  Conservative  prin- 
ciples will  spread  themselves  with  the  aid  of  the  good  sense  of  the 
electors.  There  can  be  no  more  fatal  mistake  made  than  this, 
especially  at  the  present  time.  The  franchise  has  been  given  to  a 
large  cla.-s  of  the  population  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  sutliciently  educated  to  grasp  the  real  truth  of  political 
questions;  and  if  the  Conservatives  will  not  take  the  trouble,  or 
do  not  think  it  right,  to  educate  them  in  Conservative  principles, 
these  voters  will  of  a  certainty  be  caught  by  the  arguments  of  the 
Separationists.  If  they  are  once  enlisted  on  the  Gladstonian  side, 
it  will  he  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  Conservative  fold.  Everybody  knows  how  very  hard  it  is  to 
eradicate  errors  once  implanted  in  the  minds  of  even  the  most 
educated  men  ;  how  infinitely  harder  is  it,  therefore,  to  eradicate 
them  from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  little  or  no  education. 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  the  elections  that  have  taken  place, 
and  that  is  the  increased  majority  by  which  Mr.  Stephens  has 
been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  Hornsey  division,  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  him  and  the  constituency  for  having  achieved 
such  a  success.  In  the  remarks  we  have  made  we  do  not 
desire  in  any  way  to  alarm  or  dishearten  Conservatives,  but  to 
point  out  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power  the  fact  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  the  present  position  of  their  party  unless  they 
will  work  steadily  between  the  times  of  elections,  and  unless  they 
will  take  care  that  their  organization  is  on  a  sound  footing.  We 
do  not  mean  only  the  local  organizations  in  each  constituency,  but 
also  the  central  organization  of  the  whole  party  outside  Parlia- 
ment. Without  a  central  authority  to  give  suggestions  or  advice 
to  local  associations,  and  to  find  speakers  when  required  to  ad- 
dress constituencies,  there  must  be  many  districts  which  will 
remain  almost  unorganized.  Now  is  the  opportunity,  when  they 
are  in  power,  for  Conservatives  to  set  their  house  in  order  in  view 
of  a  general  election  at  some  distant  date,  and  not  leave  what  has 
to  be  dune  till  it  is  too  late  to  do  it  effectually. 


THE  SEASON  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

THE  past  season  at  the  Lyceum  has  certainly  been  such  as  to 
justify  the  complacent  pleasantries  in  which  Mr.  Irving 
indulged  in  his  farewell  speech  of  last  Saturday  nisrht.  It  was 
something  to  be  able  to  remind  his  audience  in  1887  that  Faust 
was  produced  in  18S5,  and  to  add,  in  language  of  what  does  not 
sound  by  any  means  extravagant  speculation,  that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  he  should  be  playing  it  in  1888.  What  our  grandfathers 
■would  have  said  in  the  days  of  the  patent  houses  if  the  home  of 
the  higher  class  of  drama  had  been  monopolized  so  long  by  a 
single  tenant,  we  do  not  know.  Probably  it  would  have  led  to  a 
-disturbance  beside  which  the  O.  P.  riots  would  have  seemed 
a  mild  and  dillideut  expostulation.  In  these  days,  aud  with 
our  enormously  increased  playgoing  public,  popular  disapproval 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  provoked  by  the  premature  with- 
drawal of  a  successful  play  than  by  its  too-prolonged  representa- 
tion. It  is  painful  to  think  how  larjre  an  addition  would  have 
been  made  to  the  sum  of  human  disappointment  if  the  run  of  the 
great  drama  which  such  crowds  have  flocked  to  see  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  or  so  had  been  suddenly  suspended  in  mid 
career.  It  takes  a  long  time  with  our  present  metropolitan  census 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  Londoners  alone,  and  when  London  is 
drained,  so  to  bpeak,  of  its  playgoing  population,  there  is  still  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  provincial  sightseers  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  Anyhow  it  is  quite  certain  that  Faust  has  not  only 
not  outKta3'ed  its  welcome  at  the  Lyceum,  but,  to  judge  from  the 
appearance  of  the  house  up  to  the  last,  there  is  still  some  con- 
siderable "  drawing "  power  left  in  the  play.  Mr.  Irving*s 
humorous  explanation  of  his  change  of  programme — namely,  as 
a  concession  to  the  fears  of  those  who  have  lately  started  the 
theory  that  long  runs  lead  to  madness — was  not  really  required 
either  from  a  jocular  or  a  serious  point  of  view.  The  real  objec- 
tion to  long  runs  is  founded  on  their  too  probable  effects,  not  upon 
the  actor's  sanity,  but  upon  his  art.  A  theatre  at  which  the  same 
play  is  performed  three  or  four  hundred  nights  in  succession 
ceases  for  that  period  of  time  to  be  a  school  in  which  the  rising 
■dramatic  artist  can  acquire  versatility  and  extend  the  range  of 
bis  powers,  while  it  at  the  same  time  becomes  a  place  in  which 
the  manner  of  even  a  mature  and  accomplished  performer  runs  a 
risk  of  becoming  mechanical  and  inelastic.  Tin;  latter  objection  is 
probably  much  the  less  solid  of  the  two;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  any  actor  or  actress  of  fully  developed  powers 
has  ever  suffered  materially  from  the  prolonged  repetition,  at 
nny  rate,  of  parts  which  are  really  worthy  of  his  or  her  talent. 
Much,  of  course,  must  depend  on  what  there  is  "  in  "  a  character 
to  start  with  ;  but  when  it  is  one  which  possesses  any  depth  of 
inward  significance — still  more  when,  as  in  the  case  with  which 
we  are  at  present  concerned,  it  is  one  of  the  great  dramatic  con- 


ceptions of  the  world — to  play  it  many  times  in  succession  should 
have  the  effect,  not  of  depressing,  but  of  stimulating,  the  actor, 
if  only  by  virtue  of  the  interest  which  the  gradual  revelation  of 
its  full  meaning  aud  possibilities  is  calculated  to  inspire.  This,  at 
all  events,  seems  assuredly  to  have  been  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Irving  in  the  part  of  Mephistopheles.  Without  losing  any  of 
its  spirit  and  freshness  by  much  repetition,  his  performance 
has  gained  in  variety  and  force.  From  the  point  of  view  of  mere 
technical  mastery,  his  rendering  of  the  character,  after  many 
hundred  representations,  is  herrlich  wie  am  ersten  Tag  ;  while  its 
intellectual  interest  and  significance  have  distinctly  deepened. 
To  the  far  less  complex  personality  of  Margaret  no  such  develop- 
ment, of  course,  is  possible.  Here  it  is  high  praise  enough — in- 
deed, the  highest  praise — to  say  that  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  Miss  Terry's  performance  of  Goethe's  heroine  remained  to  the 
last  as  exquisite  as  ever. 

Unfailing,  however,  as  have  been  the  attractions  of  Faust,  we 
are  not  sorry  that  Mr.  Irving,  whether  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
madness  or  not,  resolved  to  vary  his  programme.  Long  runs  may 
or  may  not  be  harmless  to  the  actor ;  but  the  public  may  perhaps 
he  forgiven  for  looking  back  with  regret  to  the  days  when  the 
playgoer  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  favourite  actor  in  all 
or  most  of  his  favourite  parts  within  the  space  of  a  single  season. 
Mr.  Irving's  public  have,  at  any  rate,  shown  a  very  marked 
leaning  to  this  view  of  the  matter.  His  series  of  revivals 
proved  exceedingly  attractive,  and  drew  almost  as  large  audi- 
ences to  his  theatre  as  had  been  brought  there  by  Faust  it- 
self. The  selection,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  very  judiciously: 
made,  if  at  least  the  object  was  to  display  the  remarkable  ver- 
satility of  the  actor's  powers.  Melodrama,  comedy,  and  tragedy- 
have  been  placed  by  turns  upon  the  stage,  and  each  has  met 
with  an  equal  warmth  of  popular  reception.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  indeed,  the  particular  specimens  chosen  for  representation 
have  been  either  such  as  gave  Mr.  Irving  his  first  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  particular  class  of  drama  to  which 
they  belong,  or  such  as  have  at  a  later  period  marked  some  dis- 
tinct advance  in  his  breadth  of  conception  and  power  of  im- 
personation. The  Bells  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  first 
kind  ;  the  Merchant  of  Venice  as  one  of  the  second.  No  part  is 
better  fitted  to  display  an  actor's  capabilities  in  melodrama  than  that 
of  Matthias;  aud  the  combination  of  pathos,  dignity,  and  finesse, 
with  that  half-mimetic,  half-pictorial  faculty  which  is  required 
for  the  representation  of  what  actors  call  "  character-parts," 
could  not,  perhaps,  find  a  better  field  for  its  display  than  it  does  in 
Shylock.  The  revival  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  had  been  awaited 
with  much  curiosity  by  reason  of  the  interest  attaching  to  Mr. 
Irving's  very  original  and  extremely  interesting  reading  of  the  part 
of  the  revengeful  Jew — probably  the  greatest  novelty  known  in  the 
representation  since  Macklin  was  first  struck  by  the  brilliant  idea 
that  Shylock  after  all  might  not  have  been  intended  by  Shakspeare 
for  a  low-comedy  character  to  he  played  in  a  grotesque  get-up  in 
which  it  was  usual  not  to  disdain  the  mirth-moving  attraction  of 
a  false  and  red  nose.  Mr.  Irving's  new  departure  was  not  quite 
as  universally  approved  as  Macklin's  ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
we  think,  to  have  won  over  a  large  majority  of  competent  critics, 
and  to  have  shaken,  if  not  displaced,  a  great  body  of  popular  pre- 
judice and  tradition.  Naturally,  however,  it  wasdesired  by  critics 
and  public  alike  that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  them  of 
confirming  or  correcting  their  first  impressions  on  the  subject. 
That  opportunity  has  now  been  given,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  resulted,  not  in  correction,  but  in  complete  and  enthu- 
siastic confirmation.  Mr.  Irving's  Shylock  has  now  indefeasibly 
secured  its  place,  not  only  at  the  head  of  all  the  Shakspearian  im- 
personations, some  of  them  in  themselves  remarkable,  of  this  dis- 
tinguished actor,  but  also,  we  venture  to  say,  among  historic  pre» 
sentment9  of  this  particular  creation  of  Shakspeare's  genius. 

Of  this  and  of  Mr.  Irving's  powerful,  though  unpleasant, 
rendering  of  M.  Casimir  Delavigne's  Louis  XI. — it  is  quite 
necessary  to  prefix  the  author's  name  in  this  case — we  have 
already  spoken  :  as  also  have  we  of  the  reproduction  of  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  and  of  Olivia,  both  of  these  last  deriving  addi- 
tional attraction  from  their  providing  Bliss  Ellen  Terry  with  two 
of  her  most  delightful  parts,  which  she  plays  with  unabated  grace 
and  charm.  Nor  have  we  anything  to  add  in  the  way  of  criticism 
on  any  of  them.  We  merely  recall  their  names  as  completing  the 
record  of  a  theatrical  season  of  unexampled  success,  which  has 
supplied  the  London  playgoer  with  dramatic  entertainment  of 
singular  excellence  and  variety.  After  a  short  tour  in  the  pro- 
vinces, Mr.  Irving  departs,  with  his  company,  for  an  American 
tour,  from  which  be  will  not  return  till  the  spring  of  18S8  is 
far  advanced.  With  such  an  attractive  novelty  as  Faust  "  spoil- 
ing "  for  presentation  to  new  English-speaking  audiences,  we 
suppose  that  this  lengthened  absence  of  much-needed  English 
players  from  among  us  was  only  to  be  expected.  Their  manager, 
too,  is  no  doubt  under  special  solicitations  in  this  matter.  Many 
highly-considered  English  actors  have  altogether  failed  to  win 
acceptance  in  the  United  States.  Others,  too  lightly  esteemed 
perhaps  among  ourselves,  have  obtained  the  proverbial  honour 
of  prophets  lrom  the  American  people.  The  names  of  Mr. 
Irving  and  of  Mr.  Jefferson  alone  occur  to  us  as  those  of  actors 
of  the  first  rank  who  have  been  equally  popular  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  temptation  to  the  actor  in  such  a  case  to 
divide  his  time  between  his  admirers  is  no  doubt  great ;  only  his 
countrymen  may  fairly  claim  that  he  should  divide  it,  not  into 
two  equal,  but  iuto  two  unequal,  parts. 
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CARDINAL,  MANNING  AND  MGR.  PERSICO. 

Til  10  mvstery  hanging  over  the  mission  of  Mgr.  Persico,  the 
Papal  Envoy  to  Ireland,  appears  to  deepen  as  time  goes 
on  ami  every  fresh  attempt  to  unravel  the  complication  only 
serves  to  make  the  obscure  obscurer  still.  Our  readers  may 
recollect  that  a  telegram  from  the  Roman  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  published  on  this  day  week  stated  that  he  had  learnt 
"from  a  very  well-informed  source"  the  true  solution  of  the 
many  contradictory  reports  about  Cardinal  Manning's  interference 
in  the  matter.  The  mission,  be  adds,  was  to  have  visited  Ireland 
under  orders  to  avoid  all  compromising  relations  with  partisans  on 
■either  side,  "  and  especially  to  abstain  from  identifying  itself  with 
Cardinal  Manning  and  Archbishop  Walsh.'"  Leo  XIII.,  whatever 
else  he  may  be  also,  is  certainly  a  man  of  strong  common  sense, 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  far  at  least  the  Correspondent 
is  not  well  informed.  lie  proceeds  however  to  assert  that  on 
hearing  this  Cardinal  Manning  informed  the  Vatican  that,  if 
Mgr.  Persico  came  under  these  conditions,  he  "  would  be  boy- 
cotted and  perhaps  insulted."  He  observes  reasonably  enough 
that  this  allords  a  natural  and  plausible  explanation  of  the 
reported  "  remonstrance"  of  the  Cardinal,  and  of  the  unquestion- 
able fact— hitherto  left  unexplained — of  Mgr.  Persico's  unexpected 
delay  in  Paris  to  await  further  instructions.  And  the  explana- 
tion is  rendered  more  plausible  by  the  strange  conduct  of 
the  Papal  Envoy  in  becoming  the  guest  of  Archbishop  Walsh, 
••  which  is  certainly  a  singular  method  of  getting  impartial  views 
on  the  Irish  difficulty."  The  Correspondent  adds — and  there  we 
hope,  and  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  he  is  right — that  the 
Envoy  is  too  able  a  man  to  suffer  himself  to  be  hoodwinked  in  this 
manner,  and  that  he  will  find  means  before  leaving  Ireland  of 
hearing  both  sides.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  obviously  a 
grave  impropriety  of  form,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  course  he  has, 
for  whatever  reasons,  been  authorized  to  adopt.  We  have  heard 
it  remarked  that  it  is  much  as  though  the  judge  appointed  to  try 
a  murder  case  were  directed  to  dine  with  the  man  accused  of  the 
crime  on  the  eve  of  the  trial,  and  were  to  celebrate  the  festive 
occasion  by  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good 
fellow."  for  Mgr.  Persico's  loud  exclamation  of  "God  save 
Ireland !  "—if  correctly  reported — however  innocuous  or  even 
commendable  in  the  abstract,  was  the  gratuitous  adoption  of  a 
phrase  notoriously  coined  by  Fenian  rebels  as  a  substitute  for 
"God  save  the  Queen!"  and  a  protest  against  it.  And  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  Dr.  Walsh's  guest  should  have  been  ignorant 
of  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand  Mgr.  Persico's  antecedents  and 
character  had  not  at  all  prepared  impartial  observers  for  this 

Jaradoxical  method  of  procedure.  His  mission  was  known  to  be 
ailed  with  much  satisfaction  and  confidence  by  Catholic  loyalists 
both  English  and  Irish,  and  it  was  hinted — -whether  with  or  with- 
out foundation  we  are  unable  to  say — that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
recent  visit  to  Pome  had  some  connexion  with  it.  Now  on  the 
other  hand  those  who  warmly  welcomed  it  at  first  are  beginning 
to  predict — prematurely  we  must  hope — that  it  can  only  prove 
a  fiasco.  The  facts  anyhow  clearly  call  for  explanation,  and 
Cardinal  Manning's  alleged  intervention  seemed  just  to  explain 
them — for  his  Eminence's  Parnellite  proclivities  are  unfortunately 
only  too  notorious,  and  indeed,  to  do  hiin  justice,  he  makes  no 
secret  of  them — but  is  the  explanation  the  true  one  ?  This  brings 
us  to  the  Cardinal's  reply  to  the  telegram. 

On  Monday  Last  the  Times  inserted  a  second  letter  from  his 
Eminence,  not  written  perhaps  with  quite  such  "  unusual  warmth" 
as  the  former  one,  though  not  very  calm  or  temperate  in  tone.  It 
Is  not  misdated  this  time,  and  it  does  not  reproduce  the  curious 
and  novel  argument,  "  ante  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,"  to  convict  the 
Times  of  inexcusable,  if  not  deliberate,  dissemination  of  falsehood. 
But  the  Cardinal,  after  quoting  the  telegram  of  the  previous  day, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  complains  that  his  "  last  commu- 
nication ought  to  have  rendered  this  statement  impossible,"  and 
then  adds,  "  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  neither  a  word  nor  a 
shadow  of  truth  in  the  statement."    The  qualification  is  no  doubt 
an  important  one,  and  most  people  probably  will  be  disposed  to 
think  that  after  all  there  must  be  some  substratum  of  truth  in  the 
telegram,  though  they  may  shrink  from  analysing  too  minutely 
the   subtle  distinction  between  "words"   and  "shadows"  of 
'  veracity.   It  is  currently  reported  that  the  Cardinal  and  Mr. 
>  Gladstone,  who  more  than  ten  years  ago  quarrelled  over  Vatican- 
ism have  been  reconciled  on  the  common  ground  of  Parnellism, 
and  the  ecclesiastic  may  perhaps  have  acquired  something-  of  that 
peculiar  and  almost  scholastic  subtlety  which  so  remarkably 
:  distinguishes  the  utterances  of  his  political  ally.    But  the  first 
questpn  suggested  by  the  Cardinal's  letter  is,  why  he  should 
suppose  that  his  former  one  ought  to  have  rendered  this  en- 
tirely new  report  of  the  Roman  Correspondent  impossible.  Ilia 
lormer  letter  was  written  to  contradict  the  statement  that  Mgr. 
i  ersicos  mission  had  been  revoked  "  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal 
Manning  and  Archbishop  Walsh."    That  allegation  was  at  once 
proved  to  be  inaccurate,  inasmuch  as  the  mission  was  not  re- 
voked  at  all.     But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  no 
[attempt  was  made  to  procure  its  recall,  nor  did  the  Cardinal 
|  say  a  word  in  his  «  unusually  warm  "  letter  on  that  point.  Dr. 
,  YValsh  indeed  protested  in  the  Freeman  with  a  somewhat  sus- 
picious^ alacrity  that  he  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  Mgr. 
t  ersico  s  mission,  and  that  the  object  it  was  intended  and  was 
sure  to  achieve  was  one  very  dear  to  his  heart— presumably  the 
(papal  sanction  of  Parnellism— in  which  case  we  hardly  under- 
stand his  feverish  anxiety  to  disclaim  having  opposed  it.  But 


Cardinal  Manning  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  IIo  expressed  no 
opinion  on  the  Persico  mission  either  way  and  merely  denied  that 
it  had  been  revoked  at.  his  instance;  at  the  utmost  hit  denial 
cannot  be  stretched  to  mean  more  than  that  he  had  not  asked  tho 
Pope  to  revoke  it.  So  far  then  there  is  nothing  in  his  first  letter 
which  has  any  bearing  on  tho  Times'  telegram  of  Saturday  last, 
which  he  now  says  it  "  ought  to  have  rendered  impossible."  IIo 
had  contradicted  nothing  which  that  telegram  affirms,  and  the 
psychological  interest  which,  as  wo  pointed  out  on  a  previous 
occasion,  attached  to  his  earlier  lotter,  attaches  hardly  less  per- 
haps, though  partly  for  different  reasons,  to  the  later  one.  And 
this  is  not  all.  Not  only  does  tho  Cardinal's  former  letter  convey 
no  contradiction,  explicit  or  implicit,  of  tho  later  telegram,  but  so 
far  as  it  throws  any  light  on  the  statement  which  lias  no  word  or 
shadow  of  truth,  it  tends  to  confirm  it.  This  last  telegram,  as  we 
have  seen,  represents  Cardinal  Manning  as  having  remonstrated, 
not  against  Mgr.  Persico's  mission  altogether — that  is  the  utmost 
he  had  previously  contradicted — but  against  hi.s  being  directed 
not  to  identify  himself  with  Archbishop  Walsh.  When  therefore 
we  are  pointedly  referred  by  his  Eminence  to  his  previous  letter, 
the  natural  question  to  ask  is  whether  it  serves  in  any  way 
to  illustrate  his  feelings  on  this  particular  subject.  He  could 
not  of  course  expressly  contradict  a  statement  which  had  not 
been  made,  but  he  might  have  said  something  inconsistent  with 
the  action  subsequently  attributed  to  him ;  he  might  e.g. — 
in  common  with  the  great  body  of  his  loyalist  co-religionists 
in  England — have  disclaimed  sympathy  with  Dr.  Walsh  and 
his  Separatist  politics.  And  in  fact  a  great  part  of  his  letter 
was  occupied  with  his  estimate  of  Dr.  Walsh,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  present  argument,  that  estimate  betrayed  an 
•'  unusual  warmth "  of  sympathy  and  admiration  for  his  Irish 
brother  hardly  inferior  to  his  "  unusual  warmth  of  resentment" 
against  the  Times,  for  inserting  a  statement  which  had  been  con- 
tradicted on  the  following  afternoon.  He  said  inter  alia  "  I  gladly 
unite  myself  with  Archbishop  Walsh  ...  I,  who  know  the  mind  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  answer  for  him,"  with  more  to  the  same 
effect.  So  far  therefore  from  making  it  "  impossible "  or  im- 
probable that  he  should  have  remonstrated  against  Mgr.  Persico's 
being  directed  to  abstain  from  identifying  himself  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, his  letter  made  it  eminently  probable  that  he  should  have 
done  so.  He  had  gone  out  of  his  way— in  the  teeth,  as  his  letter 
implies,  of  the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  his  countrymen  in 
England — to  identify  himself  absolutely  with  the  Irish  Parnellite 
prelate,  and  he  could  not  but  wish  that  Mgr.  Persico  should  do 
the  same. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  what  "  word  or  shadow  of 
truth  "  there  is  in  the  statement  that  Mgr.  Persico  was  originally 
instructed  to  hold  aloof  from  partisans  on  either  side — the  leading 
partisans  on  one  side  being  of  course  Mr.  Parnell  and  Dr. 
Walsh — but  afterwards  received  different  instructions  in  con- 
sequence of  remonstrances  urged  at  the  Vatican.  We  may  just 
observe  however  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  special  emis- 
sary, despatched  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  investigating  matters  in 
dispute  between  two  rival  parties,  should  not  have  been  instructed 
to  refrain  during  the  inquiry  from  committing  himself  to  eitherside. 
To  instruct  him  otherwise  would  have  been  to  stultify  his  mission 
at  the  outset.  And  when  the  event  shows  that  these  original  and 
obvious  directions  have  tor  some  mysterious  reason  bgen  rescinded, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  that  a  third  party  must  have 
intervened.  But  no  such  intervention  could  have  come  from  any 
but  a  partisan  of  the  Parnellites,  and  no  effectual  intervention 
could  have  come  from  any  one  not  more  or  less  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Vatican.  Both  conditions  are  satisfied  in  the  person  of 
Cardinal  Manning.  The  report  therefore  which  he  so  angrily 
repudiates,  and  which — we  may  add — was  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion in  London  some  days  before  it  took  shape  in  a  telegram  in 
the  Times,  was  at  least  a  perfectly  natural  one.  A  Memorandum 
of  the  Cardinal's  strongly  deprecating  diplomatic  relations 
between  England  and  the  Vatican,  which  he  has  not  yet  con- 
tradicted, was  published  three  weeks  ago  in  the  Tablet.  Thi3 
Persico  incident,  however  it  be  explained,  illustrates  very  aptly 
at  once  the  advantage  of  establishing  such  relations,  and  the 
Cardinal's  motive  in  objecting  to  it.  We  say,  however  it  be  ex- 
plained, for  we  must  bear  in  mind,  though  Cardinal  Manning  in 
both  his  letters  studiously  ignores  the  circumstance,  that  a  bitch 
certainly  did  occur  somewhere  in  the  conduct  of  Mgr.  Persico's 
mission.  As  the  Times  puts  it,  "  the  delay  was  a  matter  of 
fact."  If  neither  of  the  explanations  hitherto  offered  be  the 
real  one,  we  are  left  to  desiderate  a  third.  The  fact  is  undis- 
puted, but  as  yet  remains  unexplained.  Meanwhile  there  remains 
for  Mgr.  Persico,  whose  personal  responsibility  in  the  matter  we 
have  no  means  at  present  of  measuring,  one  unpleasant  consequence 
of  the  line  of  action  he  has  been  led  to  pursue.  By  many  who 
at  first  had  hoped  much  from  it  the  result  of  his  inquiry  is  already 
described  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  That  may  be  too  hasty  a 
judgment;  the  error  he  has  committed  is  not  yet  irretrievable. 
But  he  must  be  well  aware  himself  that  he  has  seriously  imperilled 
his  reputation  for  impartiality  and  discretion;  and  that  the  verdict 
he  pronounces  and  the  grounds  it  is  based  on  will  be  very  narrowly 
scrutinized. 

For  Mgr.  Persico  has  not  merely  become  the  guest  and  appa- 
rently inseparable  companion  of  the  ecclesiastical  ringleader  on 
one  side  of  the  quarrel  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  investigate 
and  report  upon,  and  ostentatiously  appropriated  the  formal  and 
in  intention  treasonable  shibboleth  of  the  same  party ;  he  has  also, 
if  he  is  correctly  reported,  gone  out  of  his  way,  and  that  more 
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than  once,  to  talk  nonsense  about  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  worthy 
of  a  l'arnellite  hierarch  like  Dr.  Croke,  which  can  only  be 
excused  from  worse  than  culpable  folly  on  the  plea  of  what 
in  his  position  would  be  hardly  less  culpable  ignorance  alike 
of  the  present  state  and  past  history  of  that  unhappy  country. 
At  Blackrock,  for  instance,  where  he  was  as  usual  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Walsh,  he  is  reported  to  have  assured  his  shouting 
audience  that  "  there  is  no  nation  so  Catholic  as  Ireland 
ever  has  been  and  still  is  to-day,"  and  that  he  had  always 
Ijeen  of  that  opinion.  We  are  content  here  very  briefly  "to 
refer  Mgr.  Persico  on  both  points  to  authorities  whose  com- 
petence and  Catholicity  he  will  not  venture  to  dispute.  First,  as 
to  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  the  late  Father  Thomas  Burke,  the 
great  Irish  Dominican  preacher,  devoted  equally  to  his  country 
and  his  Church,  when  denouncing  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  from 
the  pulpit — Dr.  Croke,  to  put  it  mildly,  did  not  denounce  them — 
called  on  "  every  honest  man  to  riso  in  defence  of  religion,  law, 
peace,  and  justice,  until  the  united  protest  and  prayer  of  a  nation 
lift  from  our  nation  the  black  cloud  fraught  with  vengeance  that 
blood  ever  brings  from  an  avenging  God."  After  another  sermon 
against  murder  he  received  on  Holy  Thursday  a  threatening 
letter,  which  he  tells  us  he  "  answered  the  same  night  in  a 
sermon."  On  another  occasion,  preaching  on  Jacobinism  and  the 
Parnell  tribute  levied  in  the  churches,  he  said,  "  They  desecrate 
the  very  altars  "  ;  and  things  have  got  worse  not  better  since  then. 
So  much  for  the  present  Catholicism  of  the  most  Catholic  nation 
in  the  world.  As  to  what  it  "  has  ever  been  in  the  past,"  Mgr. 
Persico  may  profitably  consult  the  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  granting 
Ireland  to  the  English  Crown,  and  describing  with  a  painfully 
graphic  frankness  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  most 
Catholic  nation  in  the  world  before  as  yet.  the  iron  heel 
of  the  Saxon  heretic  had  trampled  on  its  sacred  soil.  The 
whole  document  is  instructive,  but  a  few  specimen  extracts  are 
all  we  have  room  for  here.  They  describe,  be  it  distinctly  remem- 
bered, that  peaceful  and  pious  Arcadia  of  the  Saints  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  other  day  informed  his  Dissenting  friends  had  been 
defiled  and  destroyed  by  the  brutal  invader  who  came  "  in  foreign 
garb  "  to  oppress  native  innocence.  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  after  warmly 
commending  Henry  II.  in  that  he  had  undertaken,  "  like  a  Catholic 
Prince,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Church,  and  make  known  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  faith  to  ignorant  and  savage  tribes"  authorizes 
and  exhorts  him  to  enter  Ireland  "  in  order  to  subdue  that  people  to 
the  laws  and  eradicate  the  seeds  of  evil,  for  the  sake  of  extending 
the  boundaries  of  the  Church,  restraining  the  course  of  vice,  re- 
forming morals,  and  implanting  virtues."  Adrian's  successor, 
Alexander  III.,  says  they  are  plunged  in  incest  and  bloodshed. 
St.  Bernard  learnt  at  the  same  time  from  the  Irish  Archbishop 
St.  Malachy  that  "  nowhere  are  the  people  so  stubborn  in 
manners,  so  bestial  in  their  rites,  so  impious  in  faith,  so  filthy  in 
life,"  as  in  Ireland.  And  his  famous  contemporary  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  describes  them  in  language  not  at  all  more  flattering,  as 
"  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  a  most  filthy  race 
sunk  in  sin,  more  ignorant  than  all  other  nations  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  faitb."  And  St.  Bridget  was  told  in  a  vision 
that  there  were  more  souls  damned  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Christendom,  "  for  there  is  no  land  in  the  world  of  so  con- 
tinual war  within  itself,  nor  of  so  great  shedding  of  Christian 
blood,  nor  of  so  great  robbing,  spoiling,  preying,  and  burning,  nor 
of  so  great  wrongful  extortion  as  Ireland."  "We  commend  to 
Mgr.  Persico's  notice  these  edifying  records  from  the  pens  of 
priests,  Popes,  and  canonized  Saints,  of  the  moral  and  religious 
condition,  past  and  present,  of  what  he  has  ever  believed  to  have 
always  been,  as  it  still  is,  the  most  Catholic  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 


HHE.  SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  genius  of  Mine. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  but  very  little  about  her  perseverance  and 
industry — the  real  causes  of  her  success.  Of  course  no  one  can 
deny  to  this  great  artist  exceptional  natural  endowments.  Hers 
is  what  is  popularly  called  an  "artistic  temperament";  but  cer- 
tainly, if  it  had  not  been  for  her  arduous  training  in  her  profes- 
sion, her  acquisition  of  all  its  numerous  branches,  she  would 
never  have  become  the  great  actress  she  is.  And  herein  consists 
the  true  lesson  which  dramatic  students  should  accept  from  her 
and  ponder  over  seriously,  for  many  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that 
acting  comes  by  nature;  that  they  need  no  study,  except  that  of 
"  cramming "  their  heads  with  the  words  of  the  part  they  are 
going  to  represent;  and  that  they  have  only  to  step  from  private 
life  on  to  the  stage  to  command  immediate  recognition. 

Mme.  Bernhardt  began  her  career  as  an  actress  when  she  was 
a  mere  child.  She  played  the  most  insignificant  parts  for 
years,  and  toiled  on  and  on  in  obscurity.  Later  she  was  able  to 
place  herself  under  the  tuition  of  competent  masters  in  each 
branch  of  dramatic  art.  She  has  been  on  the  stage  since  1863,  and 
has  been  an  untiring  student.  There  is  no  single  pose,  attitude, 
turn  of  the  hand,  uplifting  of  linger,  or  inflexion  of  the  voice, 
which  is  not  with  her  the  result  of  calculation.  Throughout 
her  career  she  has  not  disdained,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
our  own  actors  and  actresses,  to  receive  instruction  and  advice 
from  others.  Far  from  it;  when  she  first  undertook  the  part 
of  Theodora,  she  studied  it  with  M.  Sardou,  and  with  other 
artistic  and  literary  friends,  for  over  a  year  before  she  ventured 
to  appear  before  the  public  in  this  magnificent  impersonation. 


Not  only  were  her  costumes  carefully  selected  in  their  minutest 
details  under  the  guidance  of  learned  archaeologists,  but  every 
little  piece  of  "  business "  that  she  intended  to  do  before  the 
footlights  was  thoroughly  mapped  out  and  daily  rehearsed  for 
months  before  she  had  the  courtage  to  display  her  wonderful  con- 
ception of  the  courtesan-empress.  And  so  it  has  been  with  all 
Mme.  Bernhardt's  parts.  Nothing  has  been  neglected,  no  labour 
considered  too  great  when  bestowed  upon  the  art  she  loves.  It  is 
quite  true  that  it  is  not  given  to  everybody,  even  after  years  of 
conscientious  study,  to  produce  the  startling  effects  of  Mme. 
Bernhardt,  because  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  possess  so 
graceful  a  figure  or  so  mobile  a  countenance,  and  it  must  be  added 
so  untiring  a  devotion  to  art.  But  for  all  her  natural  gifts,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  downright  drudgery  which  she  has 
undergone  in  her  profession  she  would  never  have  attained  her 
fame.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  one  who  is  distin- 
guished in  art  or  literature.  A  writer  can  never  hope  to  excel, 
however  great  his  natural  genius  may  be,  unless  he  has  acquired  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  grammar  and  of  the  art  of  composition. 
The  "  technique,"  or  grammar,  so  to  speak,  of  the  stage,  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  learn,  but  no  one  has  risen  in  the  dramatic 
profession  who  has  not  trodden  the  "  boards  "  for  some  years  so 
as  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  just  as  no  painter  has  ever 
become  famous  who  has  not  laboured  for  many  years  in  the  studio. 
The  fatal  error  of  the  present  day  made  by  so  many  young  people 
who  embrace,  not  only  the  dramatic,  but  other  artistic  professions, 
is  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  acquire  that  fame  and  fortune  to  which 
they  imagine  themselves  entitled,  they  neglect  the  chief  essential 
for  their  success— hard  study  ;  and  it  is  surely  an  insult  to  art  for 
would-be  artists  to  enter  into  her  domains  unprepared — in  other 
words,  without  undergoing  proper  apprenticeship. 

What  we  now  say  concerning  the  art  of  acting  is  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  music,  and  especially  of  singing.  Natural 
gifts  are  not  less  common  to-day  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago, 
but  the  struggle  for  life  is  harder,  [the  desire  to  achieve  popu- 
larity, or  notoriety,  perhaps  greater,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  least 
encouragement  afforded  to  a  beginner  is  taken  for  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  competency,  and  the  artistic  neophyte  imagines 
himself  capable  at  one  step  of  placing  himself  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  Not  many  weeks  ago  an  old  but  very  great  artist  said  to 
a  popular  young  prima  donna,  who  complimented  her  upon  her 
magnificent  rendering  of  a  song,  which,  notwithstanding  age  had 
deprived  her  in  part  of  her  once  beautiful  voice,  she  sang  in  a 
manner  so  truly  artistic  as  to  surprise  as  well  as  delight  those  who 
heard  her — "  My  dear,"  said  the  lady  to  her  enthusiastic  admirer, 
"  it  took  me  eight  years  to  learn  my  art  from  the  very  greatest 
master  of  our  age,  Pietro  Romani.  It  was  three  years  before  he 
allowed  me  to  sing  a  simple  song,  obliging  me  to  devote  all  my 
time  to  the  rudiments — sight-reading,  scales,  shakes,  manage- 
ment of  the  breath,  and  the  proper  emission  of  my  notes."  So 
it  was  with  Mme.  Bernhardt.  Before  she  was  allowed  to  play 
Phedre  she  acted  the  part  of  Aricie  in  the  same  tragedy.  Often, 
has  she  told  her  friends  that  it  took  her  two  years  to  learn 
how  to  "  walk  the  stage,"  so  that  every  inch  of  it  should  become 
perfectly  familiar  to  her ;  and  she  knows,  consequently,  exactly 
the  effect  she  can  produce  at  certain  distances  from  the  footlights, 
calculating  within  an  inch  where  she  ought  to  pose  herself  if 
she  wishes  to  carry  out  her  intentions.  That  musical  voice 
we  all  admire  so,  and  which  she  uses  in  the  great  love  scene 
of  Theodora  with  such  consummate  skill,  has  been  cultivated 
by  the  very  best  masters.  It  is,  of  course,  a  natural  gift,  but  its 
charming  modulations  are  the  result  of  application.  That  pecu- 
liarity known  as  "  abrupt  force  "  which  Mme.  Bernhardt  possesses 
in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  and  which  enables  her  to  produce  such 
an  electrical  effect  in  the  "quarrel  scene"  between  herself  and 
Justinian,  can  only  be  acquired  by  constant  practice.  The  actor 
M.  Bressant  was  for  four  years  a  "  walking  gentleman "  at  the 
Montmartre  Theatre,  so  convinced  was  he  that  he  could  do 
nothing  without  proper  tuition.  He  lived  for  a  whole  year  on 
bread,  vegetables,  and  water,  in  order  to  devote  half  his  scanty 
salary  to  paying  for  lessons  from  Michelot.  Mile.  Rachel's 
Memoirs  afford  us  many  glimpses  into  the  mode  of  tuition  which 
she  received  from  Samson  ;  and  as  to  Mme.  Ristori,  she  was  two 
years  studying  the  part  of  Marie  Antoinette.  She  read  every- 
thing she  could  get  hold  of  which  threw  light  on  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  the  unfortunate  Queen,  and  went  half  over 
Europe  to  see  pictures  of  her,  in  order  that  her  "  make  up  "  should 
be  as  correct  as  possible.  The  result  was  a  wonderful  impersona- 
tion, so  realistic  as  to  be  painful. 

The  evidences  of  study  on  the  part  of  Mme.  Bernhardt  are  very 
striking  in  her  performance  of  Theodora.  Her  first  entry,  as  she 
sweeps  on  to  the  stage  blazing  with  jewels  and  holding  a  bunch 
of  lilies  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  toys  throughout  the  scene, 
is  remarkable  for  its  grace.  She  makes  no  theatrical  display 
whatever.  To  the  uninitiated  she  seems  scarcely  to  be  acting, 
but  those  who  know  anything  about  dramatic  art  recognize  in 
this  first  scene  a  finished  performance,  unrivalled  elsewhere  in 
the  play.  The  scene  is  a  long  one,  and,  in  a  literary  and 
theatrical  sense,  uninteresting.  It  does  not  help  on  the  action  in 
the  least  degree,  and  seems  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
showing  us  the  fatigued  Empress,  coiled  up  on  her  couch, 
insoleutly  receiving  deputations  from  her  tributary  dependents, 
and  transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  an  Oriental  potentate. 
Throughout  the  scene  Mme.  Bernhardt  reclines  upon  a  sofa. 
She  scarcely  moves  her  hands ;  she  rarely,  if  ever,  raises  her 
voice.    But  so  subtle  is  her  art  that  the  observer  can  easily 
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detect  the  low  origin  of  tho  Empress,  notwithstanding  her 
assumption  of  grandeur  and  state.  Mine.  Bernhardt  conveys 
this  impression  by  one  or  two  slight  gestures,  turns  of  the 
hand,  shrugs  of  the  shoulder,  impatient  movements  of  tho  feet, 
and  by  certain  inflexions  of  the  voice,  which  aro  saved  from 
becoming  intensely  vulgar  only  by  consummate  art.   She  suggests 

 she  never  emphasizes.    Her  intelligence  saves  her  in  the  next 

scene  from  a  pitfall  into  which  an  ordinary  actress  of  even  great 
talent  would  stumble.  Theodora,  the  ex-circus  rider  and  bear- 
tamer,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  wearied  of  playing  at  the  game 
of  empross,  visits  in  disguise  her  former  mistress,  the  old  and 
vulgar  Tamyris.  In  this  scene  Mine.  Bernhardt  retains  nothing 
of  tho  empress,  excepting  perhaps  a  slight  uneasiness — so  slight 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  After  all,  golden  robes  and  price- 
less jewels,  bending  courtiers  and  obsequious  slaves  have  had  their 
effect.  The  woman  is,  to  use  the  vulgar  expression,  "  slightly 
mixed,"  and  this  sentiment  of  insecurity,  whether  as  courtesan  or 
empress,  is  carried  out  as  the  keynote  to  the  performance  from  first 
to  last.  In  the  great  love  scenes  with  Andreas  there  is  a  nervous- 
ness and  inward  terror  that  she  should  make  a  mistake,  and  reveal 
herself  either  as  the  common  woman  that  she  was,  or  as  the 
empress  that  she  is.  At  times  there  flit  across  her  countenance 
in  these  scenes,  such  subtle  expressions  of  fear  lest  she  should 
pronounce  a  word  in  her  old  vulgar  way  or  over-emphasize  in  her 
actual  one,  which  places  the  art  of  Mine.  Bernhardt  on  a  much 
higher  level  than  do  the  storms  of  rage  and  the  frenzies  of  despair 
which  transport  the  unthinking.  And  how  profound  is  the  study 
of  human  nature  displayed  in  the  scene  between  the  Empress 
and  Justinian.  Here,  again,  a  third  transition  is  shown — the 
dual  character  of  empress  and  courtesan.  Every  secret  of  the 
abominable  lives  of  the  worthy  pair  is  known  to  each.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  disguise,  and  the  least  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  to  pretend  to  piety  or  to  illustrious  ancestry,  is 
met  by  the  infuriated  Theodora  with  such  tones  of  supreme  con- 
tempt as  can  only  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
is  past  mistress  in  her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  having  risen 
through  every  rank  of  life,  acquiring  and  storing  up  knowledge  on 
her  road,  from  the  gutter  to  the  palace.  What  insolent  scorn  she 
conveys  in  the  short  speech  in  which  she  reminds  the  Emperor 
that  if  her  father  was  a  street  tumbler,  his  was  only  a  circus  coach- 
man, and  then,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  and  a  bitter  hiss,  she 
continues  to  sneer  at  his  affected  piety,  his  love  of  relics,  his 
cringing  to  priests,  and  his  superstitions ;  finally,  towering  over 
him  by  sheer  force  of  audacity,  and  what  might  be  called  intuitive 
Imperial  insolence,  she  drives  him  off'  crestfallen  and  degraded. 
When  carried  away  by  admiration  for  so  transcendent  a  display 
of  genius,  one  should  not  forget  in  one's  tribute  to  the  great 
actress  to  pay  a  still  deeper  one  to  the  student,  the  honest  labourer. 
Whatever  be  Mme.  Bernhardt's  faults,  her  love  of  notoriety  and 
advertisement — proofs  that  she  thoroughly  understands,  if  she 
does  not  sufficiently  despise,  the  age  in  which  she  lives — she  is 
sincere  in  her  love  for  her  art,  and  her  indomitable  determina- 
tion to  master  all  its  secrets. 


THE  DOCK  WAR  OF  RATES. 


THOUGH  wars  of  rates  upon  the  American  scale,  and  attended 
by  the  disastrous  consequences  that  often  follow  such  conflicts 
in  America,  are  unusual  amongst  ourselves,  we  have  from  time  to 
time  evidence  afforded  that  this  is  so  rather  because  the  conditions 
here  are  not  favourable  than  from  any  want  of  will  among  those  who 
conduct  great  industrial  undertakings  in  this  country.  For  about  a 
year  past  we  have  had  here  in  London  a  very  bitter  and  very  con- 
siderable war  of  rates  raging ;  and,  though  an  attempt  is  now  being 
made  to  hring  it  to  an  end,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  negotiations 
will  not  very  speedily  be  concluded.  The  war  has  been  waged  by  the 
two_ greatest  of  the  London  Dock  Companies — the  East  and  West 
India  Company  and  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Company. 
Those  two  Companies  have  between  them  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
nine  directors,  including  some  of  the  very  principal  names  in  the 
City  amongst  merchants,  shipowners,  and  bankers.  One  would 
think,  therefore,  that  we  had  a  guarantee  in  two  such  boards  of 
8°°°-  *ense  and  sound  business  management.  And  when  we  add 
that  the  aggregate  capitals  of  the  two  Companies  exceed  sixteen 
millions  sterling,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  is  of  no  triflino- 
pecuniary  importance.  For  a  long  time  the  Companies  have  been 
suffering  from  the  competition  to  which  London  is  exposed  on 
the  part  of  more  favourably  situated  ports,  and  from  the  further 
formidable  competition  of  wharfingers  and  lightermen.  Owing 
to  this  double  competition  and  to  the  depression  in  trade 
that  has  now  lasted  so  long  the  dividends  of  the  Companies 
have  been  growing  smaller  and  smaller.  For  a  long  time,  there- 
lore,  efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  Companies,  or  for  some  kind  of  working  arrange- 
ment. The  Directors  of  the  St.  Katharine  Company  assert  that 
they  have  persistently  and  consistently  been  the  prime  movers 
ior  the  last  sixteen  years  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  close 
union  with  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  by  whatever 
name  that  union  might  be  called."  Tho  effort  to  bring  about  such 
a  union  failed,  and  then  a  working  agreement  was  tried.  When 
it  came  to  a  close  "  an  honourable  understanding  "  was  entered 
into  for  the  regulation  of  rates;  but  in  iSSi  the  St.  Katharine 
Company  made  another  attempt  at  a  union  of  the  two  under- 


takings, and  tho  terms  of  tho  proposal  were  referred  to  three  rail- 
way experts— Sir  .lames  Allport,  Mr.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Swarbrick. 
AN  hilo  this  proposal  was  under  consideration  a  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted by  die  Directors  of  tho  East  and  West,  India  Company  to 
their  proprietors  for  tho  construction  of  a  vast  network  of  docks 
at  Tilbury.  The  scheme  was  adopted,  and  the  fusion  proposal,  of 
course,  came  to  a  sudden  end.  The  experience  of  tho  two  Com- 
panies had  clearly  proved  that  the  dock  accommodation  of  London 
was  already  excessive,  and  the  construction  of  the  Tilbury  Docks 
has,  as  a  matter  of  courso,  added  to  the  difficulties  already  experi- 
enced. If,  indeed,  tho  East  and  West  India  Company  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  existing  docks  were  unsuited  for  the  ship- 
ping of  the  present  day,  and  had  built  the  new  docks  and  transferred 
to  them  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their  business,  there 
would  be  a  good  reason  for  the  course  they  adopted.  But,  as 
things  have  gone,  they  have  simply  injured  their  own  shareholders, 
aud  rendered  absolutely  impossible  the  conduct  of  business  upon 
the  old  basis.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  according  to  the  pub- 
lished accounts,  the  Tilbury  Docks  cost  the  Company  about 
i\  millions.  There  are,  in  addition,  claims  on  account  of  land 
said  to  amount  to  about  half  a  million,  which  have  been  referred 
to  arbitration ;  but  the  arbitration  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 
Finding  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  outlay,  little  traffic  was 
attracted  to  the  new  Docks,  the  Directors  of  the  East  and  West 
India  Company  gave  notice  to  terminate  "  the  honourable  under- 
standing "  with  their  competitors,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to 
cut  rates.  The  St.  Katharine  Company  showed  a  commendable  desire 
to  preserve  good  relations,  and  did  not  follow  the  example  set  them 
for  two  months  ;  but  ultimately  they  also  entered  into  the  fray, 
and  the  result  has  been  very  ruinous  to  both  parties.  At  the 
general  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  East  and  West  India 
Company  the  other  day,  the  Chairman  admitted  that  the  situation 
"  is  a  serious  one ;  they  had  not  earned  sufficient  during  the  half- 
year  to  pay  their  debenture  interest,  and  they  had  to  trench  on 
their  reserve  to  some  extent."  Subsequently  he  was  pressed  by 
one  of  the  shareholders  to  tell  how  much  had  been  taken  from  the 
reserve  fund  to  make  up  the  debenture  interest ;  but  he  replied 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  the  information  required ;  from 
which,  not  unnaturally,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  amount  re- 
quired was  very  large,  and  that  the  position,  as  the  Chairman 
stated,  is  a  very  serious  one  indeed. 

The  Report  of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Company  is  not 
yet  out,  but  it  is  announced  that  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  I  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  to  be  paid  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The 
St.  Katharine  Company  has,  therefore,  suffered  much  less  from  the 
war  of  rates  than  the  aggressive  Company,  and  the  reason  is  not 
very  difficult  to  find.  The  Tilbury  Dock,  as  stated  above,  was 
very  expensive.  The  cost  of  the  Jand  was  great,  and  the  con- 
struction itself  was  difficult  and  took  up  much  time.  During  con- 
struction the  interest  upon  capital  was  paid  out  of  capital ;  but 
since  the  construction  has  been  completed  the  interest  has  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  revenue.  The  Dock,  however,  has  failed  to 
attract  much  traffic.  At  the  shareholders'  meeting  the  other  day 
the  Chairman  admitted  that  the  business  was  much  less  than  had 
been  anticipated,  though  he  was  hopeful  as  regards  the  future. 
And,  further,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dredging  of  the 
Dock  has  been  both  difficult  and  costly.  The  Chairman,  indeed, 
told  his  shareholders  that  an  invention  bad  been  made  by  one  of 
the  servants  of  the  company  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost 
of  dredging  in  the  future  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  unrefuted  that  the  Dock  has  not  attracted  shipowners 
as  was  expected.  Probably  also  the  distance  of  the  Dock  from 
London  is  greatly  to  its  disadvantage.  In  the  case  of  heavy  and 
not  very  costly  goods,  it  is  obviously  undesirable  to  have  to 
transship  first  from  the  vessel  to  the  railway  and  then  from  the 
railway  to  a  car,  whereas  goods  brought  directly  into  a  London 
dock  would  not  need  the  carriage  by  railway.  At  all  events, 
the  Dock  has  proved  so  far  a  comparative  failure,  while  it  has 
added  greatly  to  the  charges  of  the  Company.  But,  though 
the  St.  Katharine  Company  has  not  suffered  nearly  so  much 
as  its  rival,  it  has  suffered  sufficiently  to  make  it  wish 
for  some  sort  of  understanding  with  the  East  and  West 
India  Company,  and  a  proposal  for  amalgamation  has  been 
made.  A  Committee  of  six  Directors  has  been  appointed  by 
each  Board,  and  the  shareholders  of  the  East  and  West  India 
Company  at  the  meeting  at  the  close  of  last  week  added  g 
Committee  of  four  shareholders  to  assist  the  Directors'  Committee. 
We  fear  that  this  Committee  is  entirely  too  large.  There  are 
very  serious  and  intricate  difficulties  to  be  got  over,  but  it  would 
be  much  more  hopeful  if  a  very  small  Committee  on  each  side  had 
been  selected.  A  Committee,  however,  of  ten  gentlemen  on  the 
one  side  and  six  or  ten  on  the  other,  is  entirely  too  large  for  the 
kind  of  business  that  has  to  be  transacted.  If  the  shareholders 
cannot  trust  their  Directors  they  had  better  replace  the  present 
Board  by  a  new  Board ;  if  they  can  trust  their  Directors,  they 
ought  to  have  insisted  upon  reducing  the  original  Committee  from 
six  to  two.  A  Committee  of  two  on  each  side,  or  at  the  outside 
of  three,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  come  to  an  understanding 
than  a  Committee  of  six  or  ten  on  each  side.  It  is  too  numerous 
and  too  cumbrous,  and  the  work  in  the  end  will  have  to  be  done 
by  two  or  three  gentlemen.  As  regards  the  amalgamation  itself, 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  plan  proposed  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  frame  such  an  agreement  a3  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  shareholders  of  the  two  Companies.  The 
capital  of  each  Company  is  split  up  into  different  cate- 
gories ;  and  besides,  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  con- 
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Tince  the  shareholders  of  either  Company  as?  to  the  exact  value 
not  only  of  their  docks,  but  of  the  goodwill  of  their  business. 
Happily  the  experience  of  the  past  half-year  is  such  as  to  bring 
Lome  to  all  parties  concerned  the  extreme  desirability  of  a  closer 
union ;  and  under  the  teaching  of  this  experience  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  arrangement  may  in  the  long  run  be  arrived  at.  Two 
points  dillicult  to  arrange  can  at  once  be  perceived.  The  first  is 
the  value  of  the  Tilbury  Docks.  The  St.  Katharine  Company 
will  hardly  be  likely  to  give  for  that  undertaking  as  much  as  its 
owners  naturally  conceive  that  it  is  worth,  and  the  St.  Katharine 
Company  will  bo  fortified  by  the  experience  of  the  past  twelve 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  the  St.  Katharine  Company  itself 
lias  two  old  docks  which  it  is  said  are  of  so  little  value  as  docks 
that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  sell  them,  so  that  the  site 
should  be  used  for  building  purposes.  In  fact,  it  is  asserted  that 
their  chief  value  at  present  is  for  the  warehousing  of  goods.  The 
existence  of  these  docks,  however,  will  go  to  lessen  the  dilliculty 
regarding  the  appraisement  of  the  Tilbury  Docks,  and  probably 
under  the  stress  of  adversity  some  plan  may  be  arrived  at.  But. 
when  an  agreement  between  the  two  Companies  is  at  last  arrived 
at,  there  will  be  the  formidable  dilliculty  of  getting  Parliament 
to  ratify  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  shipowners  and  shippers  will  look 
•with  no  favour  upon  the  proposed  amalgamation,  and  they 
Buy  be  expected  to  use  all  their  intluence  in  Parliament  against 
the  scheme.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  narrow  views  of  the  kind 
■will  not  prevail,  and  that  no  Parliamentary  difficulties  will  be  put 
in  the  way  of  an  amalgamation.  If,  however,  a  complete  amalga- 
mation should  prove  to  be  impossible,  thero  is  no  reason  why  a 
working  agreement  should  not  be  concluded  which  would  have 
most  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  amalgamation.  "We  fear  it  is 
hopeless  to  suggest  that  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  to  secure  for  a  municipal  body  of  some  kind 
the  control  of  the  docks  of  London.  Obviously  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  shipping  of  so  great  a  port  as  London  is  a  public 
concern,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  There  is  the  dilliculty, 
no  doubt,  that  there  is  no  metropolitan  municipality;  but  then 
there  might  be  a  Dock  Trust  created  for  the  purpose,  or  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  might  be  required  to  act  lor  the  time  being. 
In  any  case,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  trade  of  so  great  a  port  as 
that  of  London  should  be  subject  to  exactions  from  a  monopoly  or 
should  be  distracted  by  an  unwise  and  ruinous  war  of  rates.  The 
dock  dues  collected  should  be  reasonable,  and  the  accommodation 
should  be  sulficient,  while  there  should  be  no  arbitrary  or  viobnt 
fluctuations.  At  the  meeting  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks 
shareholders  the  other  day  the  Chairman  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  present  negotiations  might  clear  the  way  for  the  creation  of  a 
Dock  Trust  It  seems  to  us  that  the  creation  of  a  Dock  Trust 
would  be  more  easy  just  now  than  after  the  proposed  amalgama- 
tion. It  could  be  effected  now  at  little  cost ;  it  would  be  hailed 
as  a  boon  by  the  competing  Companies,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
advantageous  to  the  shipping.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  some 
of  the  great  shipowners  and  shippers  to  take  the  matter  in  haud, 
and,  if  it  were  so  taken  in  hand  seriously,  there  would  be  found, 
we  are  persuaded,  little  real  difficulty  in  carding  it  into  effect. 
A  trust  of  the  kind  would  be  an  immense  saving.  A  single 
board  and  a  single  staff'  would  do  the  work  which  is  now  done  by 
a  multitude  of  boards  and  stalls,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public 
authority  could  be  used  with,  effect  to  give  the  proper  accom- 
modation, and  so  to  improve  the  port  of  London  that  it  would 
be  able  to  maintain  the  competition  which  is  so  fiercely  waged 
against  it  by  more  favourably  situated  ports. 


IN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

EVERY  person  of  right  feeling,  to  whatever  political  party  he 
may  belong — this,  we  believe,  is  the  proper  way  of  putting 
it — must  sympathize  with  the  noble  nose  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Peers.  It  has  suffered  from  the  impetuosity  of 
its  possessor.  Suppressed  impetuosity  is  probably,  like  suppressed 
gout  or  any  other  latent  malady,  more  dangerous  than  the  same 
quality  openly  declaring  itself;  and  Lord  Granville's  impetuosity 
is  ordinarily  of  the  suppressed  kind.  When  it  does  break  forth  it 
carries  him  away  with  it.  On  Friday,  July  15,  Lord  Granville's 
nose  ceased  to  belong  exclusively  to  his  own  countenance,  and 
became  a  feature  of  Parliamentary  debate.  Lord  Granville  then 
explained  how,  in  his  eagerness  to  return  to  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Crimes  Bill,  he  dashed  it  madly  as  a  sort  of 
battering-ram  against  the  closed  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  result  might  have  been  expected.  The  doors,  though  possibly 
shaken  and  vibrating,  remained  firm  ou  their  hinges.  The  nose, 
according  to  Lord  Granville's,  we  hope,  somewhat  exaggerated 
statement,  was  broken.  The  wound,  however,  is  in  one  sense 
honourable.  It  was  in  front.  It  befel  Lord  Granville  in  his 
eageroesa  to  return  to  the  combat,  whicli  he  did  not  then  know  to 
have  been  long  over.  The  accident  might  have  happened  to  him 
when,  like  the  leader  of  another  fallen  party,  he,  with  the 
Glads  ton  ian  peers,  "fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck,"  from  the 
conflict  in  whicli  they  bad  been  worsted.  On  that  occasion  the  gates 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  contradicting  Lord  Rosebery's  description 
of  their  construction,  opened  with  facility  outwards,  declining 
subsequently,  even  when  Lord  Granville  madly  dashed  his  coun- 
tenance against  them,  to  open  inwards.    His  was  the  fate  of  the 


foolish  virgin,  "Too  late,  too  late ;  you  cannot  enter  now."  Lord 
Granville's  answer  to  the  reproaches  which  Lord  Selborne  addressed 
to  him  was  in  substance  the  reply  which  Caliban  makes  to 
the  censures  of  Prospero,  "  I  must  eat  my  dinner."  The  debate, 
like  the  unfortunate  wretches  in  Pope's  line,  was  suspended 
and  strangled  that  peers  might  dine.  We  are  glad  that  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Ashbourne  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  left  Lord 
Granville  and  his  friends  any  appetite  for  dinner.  "  Been  eating 
anything  as  has  disagreed  with  you,  partner?  "  asks  Mr. 
Rogue  Riderhood.  "  Why,  yes,  I've  been  swallowing  too  many 
of  them  words  of  yours,''  is  in  substance  the  reply  which  would 
probably  fairly  express  Lord  Granville's  state  of  mind  and 
body.  We  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  have  preferred  the 
beginning  of  the  feist  to  the  end  of  the  fray.  The  speeches  of 
Lord  Northbrook  on  Friday  and  of  Lord  Selborne  ou  Monday 
were  not  calculated,  we  fear,  to  provide  the  good  digestion  which 
should  wait  on  appetite.  A  person  who  has  lost  his  way  is  some- 
times familiarly  advised  to  follow  his  nose.  We  hope  that  the 
misadventure  which  was  the  result  of  Lord  Granville's  first 
attempt  to  take  that  direction  will  not  discourage  him  from  future 
efforts  of  the  same  kind.  He  has  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
following  Mr.  Gladstone's  nose,  which  affords  less  safe  guidance. 

The  Crimes  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  went  through  Committee,  and  was  reported 
without  amendments  on  Friday,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed  on  Monday,  and  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  Tuesday. 
Lord  Granville,  Lord  Spencer,  and  Lord  Rosebery,  though  a 
perverse  fate  compels  them  to  be  the  apologists  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
have  too  much  respect  for  themselves  and  for  the  great  Assembly 
to  which  they  belong  to  sink  to  the  level  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  have  reduced  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  they  were  instructed  to  repeat  the 
obstructive  tactics  which  have  wasted  a  whole  Session  on  the 
other  side  of  St.  Stephen's  they  would  doubtless  do  their  best  to 
comply.  They  have  apparently  no  free  will  nor  initiative  left. 
They  are  magnetized.  We  recommend  their  condition  to  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research.  But  they  are  still  English  gentle- 
men, and  the  influence  operating  on  them  is  to  some  extent 
modified  by  the  finer  character  of  the  material  in  which  it  works. 

The  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  past  week 
has  in  some  degree  recalled  its  better  days  before  the  later  Glad- 
stonian  period.  It  has  now  been  sitting  for  nearly  six  months, 
broken  only  by  one  sbort  vacation  at  Whitsuntide,  and  it  is 
beginning  what  would  ordinarily  be  the  legislative  work  of  the 
Session.  On  Monday  Mr.  Ritchie,  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the 
Resolution  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  obtained  power  in  1886 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  certain  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  in- 
troduced a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  Allotments  by  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  artisans.  This  measure  is  intended  to 
supplement  voluntary  arrangements,  which  Mr.  Ritchie  showed 
to  have  heen  much  more  general  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 
This  intervention  of  local  sanitary  authorities  for  the  purchase  or 
hiring  of  lands  is  only  allowed  where  individual  action  fails,  and 
under  conditions  which  afford  reasonable  security  that  the  money 
advanced  will  be  repaid.  On  Tuesday  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke 
explained  the  provisions  of  the  Technical  Education  Bill,  which 
embodies  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  that  subject. 
A  similar  measure  is  to  be  introduced  for  Scotland.  The  operation 
of  the  Bills  will  be  at  the  initiative  and  through  the  agency  of  local 
bodies,  a  restriction  to  which  Mr.  Mundella  objected.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  these  measures,  subject  to  criticism  and  amendment 
in  detail,  will  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  non- 
contentious  legislation.  The  Opposition,  on  grounds  at  once  of 
patriotism  and  of  electioneering  prudence,  will  probably  suspend 
all  dilatory  and  obstructive  tactics. 

The  sittings,  morning  and  evening,  of  Friday,  July  15,  of 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  were  occupied  actually  or  in  great  part 
with  the  Estimates  Civil  and  Naval.  Mr.  Labouchere  proposed 
the  reduction  by  3,000/.  each  of  the  salaries  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Trensury  and  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — bringing  them, 
to  the  level  of  those  given  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  propositions  which 
were  rejected  by  ample  majorities.  This  show  of  virtuous  economy, 
which  is  a  mere  false  semblance,  makes  appeal  to  the  niggardly 
envy  erroneously  supposed  to  animate  the  bulk  of  the  electorate. 
It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  numbers  and  distribution 
and  relative  emoluments  of  Cabinet  offices  require  to  be  revised. 
The  system  is  becoming  unwieldy  and  unmanageable.  Mr. 
Bryce  attacked  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the  mission  of 
Sir  Henry  Wolff',  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  was 
by  adoption  a  party,  and  which  Mr.  Bryce  would  probably  be  de- 
fending as  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Sir  James 
Ferguson  might  be  attacking,  if  they  sat  on  other  sides  of  the 
Speaker's  chair  than  those  they  respectively  face.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  had  a  field  day  to  himself  on  Monday,  as  the  Carnot  of 
financial  reconstruction,  the  organizer  of  economy,  in  his  speech 
on  the  Dockyard  vote.  That  speech  and  the  debate  which 
followed  it  are  matter  for  record  here  and  for  discussion  apart. 
On  the  vote  for  the  Privy  Council  Sir  R.  Paget,  objecting,  as 
insufficient,  to  the  arrangement  which  has  made  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  a  sort  of  phantasm  Minister  of 
Agriculture  at  the  head  of  an  ostensible  Committee  of  Council, 
after  the  model  of  the  Education  Board,  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  a  separate  Minister  and  a  specially  organized  department.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  the  unfortunate  absence  through  ill  health  of  Lord 
John  Manners,  made  the  proper  answer — promissory,  conciliatory, 
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and  dilatory.  In  the  Procedure  Resolutions,  which  remain  and 
are  likely  to  rotnnin  for  discussion,  the  Government  propose,  it 
may  bo  remembered,  to  constitute  a  Standing  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  while  reviving  those  instituted  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
five  years  ago  on  Law  and  Trade.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  who, 
so  far  as  is  possible  to  an  amiable  and  accomplished  but  not 
very  robust  politician,  seems  desirous  to  convert  himself  into  a 
sort  of  Welsh  Mr.  Dillon,  made  on  Tuesday  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
change  of  venue  in  the  case  of  the  Llangwm  rioters,  to  which  Mr. 
Ellis  succeeded  in  calling  attention  as  a  question  of  urgent  public 
importance.  Mr.  Morgan  charged  the  Attorney-General  with  de- 
fining a  fair  trial  as  a  trial  that  would  end  in  conviction.  When 
a  breach  of  the  law  has  notoriously  been  committed,  it  is  dillicult 
to  see  what  other  end  there  should  be  to  a  fair  trial,  subject  to 
disproof  of  participation  in  the  case  of  particular  persons  accused. 
It  is  probably  not  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  intention  to  bring  Wales 
to  the  level  of  Ireland  as  regards  lawlessness  and  the  intimidation 
of  jurors;  but  if  this  were  his  aim  he  would  make  the  inflam- 
matory speeches  and  write  the  random-letters  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  making  and  writing.  Mr.  Ellis's  motion,  supported  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  was  rejected  by  198  against  129  votes. 

The  edifying  subject  of  Dr.  Tanner's  language  and  demeanour 
occupied  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  and  by  adjourn- 
ment on  Thursday.  Through  the  leniency  of  the  Speaker,  Dr. 
Tanner  escaped  with  an  apology,  which  Irish  members  now  make 
according  to  a  common  form.  The  debate  illustrated  the  uncer- 
tainty of  testimony  a3  completely  as  the  well-known  story  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  The  witnesses  contradicted  each  other.  The 
eye,  says  Carlyle,  sees  only  what  it  brings  with  it  the  power  of 
seeing.  In  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  ear,  it  would 
seem,  hears  only  that  which  it  has  a  predisposition  to  hear.  Mr. 
WTalter  Long,  the  inheritor  of  "  the  pleasant  presence  "  which  flits 
through  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  works,  accosted  Dr.  Tanner  with  a 
remark  upon  an  accident  which  had  befallen  him  in  the  division 
lobby,  and  was  told,  in  a  great  number  of  phrases,  through  which 
one  comminatory  adjective  persisted  with  monotonous  perseve- 
rance, to  keep  his  observations  to  himself.  The  familiar  inter- 
course of  the  lobby,  the  library,  and  the  smoking-room,  indepen- 
dently of  the  formalities  of  personal  introductions,  has  hitherto 
been  a  great  softener  of  party  acerbities  and  Parliamentary 
manners.  But  some  of  the  Irish  members  apparently  resent 
it.  It  is  well  to  accommodate  them,  and  to  act  in  the  spirit 
of  the  inscription  which  may  be  read  in  some  menageries, 
"  You  are  requested  not  to  tease  the  animals."  Dr.  Tanner 
being  disposed  of  for  the  time  being,  the  House,  on  the 
motion  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  dis- 
cussed rather  angrily  and  confusedly  the  changes  which  the 
Government  propose  to  introduce  into  the  measure,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  prohibition  of  proceedings  by  fi-fa  as  regards 
tenant-right,  the  revision  of  judicial  rents  with  some  reference  to 
the  scale  of  prices  in  each  district,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bankruptcy  clauses.  These  changes  cannot  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  principle  and  consistency.  But  principle  and  con- 
sistency have  long  since  disappeared  from  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  Irish  land.  The  Bill  is  one  of  temporary  accommo- 
dation, until  dual  ownership  can  be  abolished.  The  fact  that  the 
concessions  not  only  meet  the  views  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  but 
were  accepted  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  brought  Mr.  Dillon  to  a  reason- 
able state  of  mind,  is  their  best  recommendation.  Finally  the 
House  went  into  Committee,  only  to  report  progress,  with  the 
view  to  the  consideration  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  on  Monday 
next.  The  other  business  done  in  the  two  Houses  was  unim- 
portant. 


THE  MASQUE  OF  MAN'S  WICKEDNESS. 

Scena  est  in  vico  guodam.  Sic  entrent  et  cantent  tres  Regirun,  de 
heminum  vitiis  necnon  de  pulchritudine  et  virtute  sua 
loquentes. 

Regina  Peima. 

I AM  a  Dame  in  Navy  blue, 
The  folk  that  stay  me  are  not  few, 
Or  in  the  Place  of  Waterloo, 

Or  in  Ihc  realm  of  Regent  Street ! 
Full  many  a  man  will  sigh  and  swear 
(Much  like  the  late  Felix  Arvers), 
"Alas,  thou  know'st  not  thou  art  fair, 
And  sweeter  than  all  shape  of  sweet ! " 

My  fatal  beauty  draweth  all, 
And  faintly  at  my  feet  they  fall  ; 
Yea,  till  I  turn  on  them  and  call 

The  slow  policeman  from  his  beat ! 
In  one  strait  gown  of  braided  serge 
I  go  ;  and  yet  do  men  converge, 
And  evermore  their  passion  urge  ; 

Is  this  a  seemly  thiug,  or  meet  ? 

Secunda  Regina. 
(  Vulde  decora.) 

I  am  a  lady  lately  wed, 

A  fair  young  matron  married, 

Ay,  so  they  say — or  would  have  said  — 


These  caitiffs — but  I  mock  thereat  ; 
And  once  a  strange  young  attache 
Would  mark  my  goings  clay  by  day, 
And  stare  in  a  peculiar  way — 

An  enterprising  diplomat ! 
Yea,  often  in  an  omnibus 
I  sit  in  the  siege  perilous ; 
Men  any  they  would  not  harm  me  thus, 

But  "  want  a  little  pleasant  chat "  I 

Regina  Tkrha. 
I  am  a  dame  extremely  prim, 
No  child  of  impulse,  nor  of  whim  ; 
Yet  in  the  station  dark  and  grim 

Within  the  ward  of  Aldorsgate, 
There  came  a  man,  and  stared  amain  ; 
He  went,  returned,  and  stared  again, 
Then  travelled  in  the  self-same  train. 

This  is  a  mighty  sin  and  great ! 

Once,  in  a  robe  of  samite  white 
I  came  from  Buffalo  Bill's  at  night, 
And  there  beheld  I  such  a  sight 

As  none  should  know  in  Curistentie. 
A  man  looked  at  a  little  lass 
That,  with  her  father,  chanced  to  pass! 
A  man  was  he  as  bold  as  brass. 

Alas,  that  such  a  thing  should  be  ! 
And  when  I  told  her  lather  this, 
He  seemed  to  take  it  quite  amiss, 
And  did  not  straight  fall  down  and  kiss 

The  ground  before  my  lord  and  me  ! 

Lo,  dealings  like  to  this  would  stain 
Tl  e  smitten  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
Whereon  there  fell  the  fiery  rain, 
And  rolled  the  salt  accursed  sea  ! 

Qtjidam  Poptjlaeis. 
Yet  know  I  many  dames  and  fair 
Who  have  not  mickle  wealth  to  spare, 
And  all  alone  go  walking  where- 

Soever  it  may  chance  to  be. 
'Tis  true  they  do  not  often  slop, 
And  stare  into  a  seemly  shop, 
That  casual  passengers  may  drop 

Into  their  honest  company. 
They  strut  not  clad  in  Navy  blue 
About  the  Place  of  Waterloo. 
I  know  not,  and  I  never  knew, 

The  man  that  would  with  them  make  free ; 
And  so,  like  Milton's  dame  secure, 
They  walk,  nor  any  taunt  endure  ; 
Methinks  their  hearts  and  eyes  are  pure — 

I  speak  not  of  that  other  Three. 

For  these  I  know  not,  nor  would  know  ; 
Many  there  be  that  chatter  so  ; 
But  with  Mahound  I  bid  them  go, 
And  all  their  cackling  company  ! 


REVIEWS. 


HASTINGS,  IMPEY,  AND  NUN  DO  KUMAR.* 

CELEBRATED  political  trials  have  always  exercised  an  irre- 
sistible fascination  for  most  minds.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  present  generation  would  have  heard  much  of 
Maharaja  Nundo  Kumar  and  the  very  vulgar  crime  for  which  he 
was  hanged  had  it  not  been  for  the  rhetoric  of  Macaulay  and  Burke. 
Two  years  ago  the  whole  question  was  exhaustively  discussed, 
and,  to  all  practical  intents,  disposed  of,  in  two  volumes  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  James  Stephen.  The  ex-member  of  Council  and  the 
Judge  is  probably  of  all  men  the  most  fitted  dispassionately  to 
examine  the  record  of  a  trial  which  involved  the  death  of  the 
accused,  the  impeachment  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  ablest  civilian — it  might  be  said  the  ablest  states- 
man— who  ever  filled  the  post  of  Governor-General  of  India. 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  had  been  a  friend  of  Macaulay.  He,  like 
Macaulay,  had  filled,  with  success  the  post  of  Legal  Member  of 
Council  at  Calcutta.  Of  his  qualifications  to  dissect  evidence,  to 
draw  sound  conclusions,  aud  to  place  them  before  ordinary  readers 
in  the  clearest  and  most  vigorous  language,  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
Before  the  publication  of  his  work  the  same  question  had  been 
raised  at  considerable  length  by  Mr.  II.  Beveridge,  a  member  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who,  in  language  and  bearing  which 
reminds  us  of  the  tall  chemist  in  the  trial  in  Pickwick,  had  come 
to  the  comfortable  conclusion  that  Nundo  Kumar  was  unfairly  pro- 
secuted by  Hastings  and  judicially  murdered  by  Impej,  Mr. 
Beveridge,  to  do  him  justice,  now  admits  that  he  was  "  a  good  deal 
discouraged  and  almost  dismayed  "  when  he  read  the  lucid  summing 

*  The  Trial  of  Maharaja  Nanda  Kumar :  a  Narrative  of  a  Judicial 
Mur&er.  By  H,  Beveridge,  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Calcutta:  Thaeker, 
Spink,  &  Co.    Lcndon  :  87  Newgate  Street. 
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up  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.  However,  after  reflection  and  further 
research  his  spirit  has  revived,  and  impar  congressus,  he  has  re- 
turned to  the  charge.  He  has  revised  his  articles  on  the  trial 
originally  published  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  and  in  450  pages  now 
undertakes  to  prove,  and  confidently  thinks  that  he  has  proved,  the 
following  facts.  Nundo  Kumar  was  no  forger.  The  prosecution 
by  all  rules  of  evidence  ought  to  have  failed.  "Warren  Hastings 
■was  the  real  mover.  The  Chief  Justice  was  his  tool,  and  was  un- 
fair in  the  conduct  of  the  trial  and  in  the  charge  to  the  jury.  As 
for  the  twelve  jurymen,  they  were  ignorant  or  incompetent.  In 
any  case  the  execution  of  a  Bengali  convicted  of  such  a  charge  by 
English  law  was  both  a  blunder  and  a  crime. 

Mr.  Beveridge,  we  understand,  is  a  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of 
a  District  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  his 
judgments  are  more  intelligible  than  his  book.  A  more  confused, 
unsymmetrical,  ill-digested  production  has  rarely  fallen  to  any 
critic  to  review.  He  shows  no  capacity  for  unravelling,  arranging, 
and  analysing  his  huge  mass  of  materials.  In  his  introductory 
chapter  he  points  out  some  minor  errors  into  which  Sir  James 
Stephen  has  fallen,  but  he  never  really  deals  with  his  main  conclu- 
sions. When  at  a  loss  for  solution  on  any  one  point  Mr.  Beveridge 
takes  refuge  in  surmises,  which  are  invariably  unfavourable  to  the 
objects  of  his  dislike.  Several  of  his  comments  on  public  characters 
are  very  silly,  and  for  all  his  parade  of  ancient  records  and  new 
evidence  he  evinces  considerable  ignorance  of  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  Bengal  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  examine  minutely  all  the  reasons,  inferences, 
and  guesses  by  which  the  writer  thinks  he  has  shown  that  the 
Chief  Justice  stooped  to  the  infamy  of  convicting  and  executing 
an  innocent  man  merely  to  please  or  shield  the  Governor-General 
■who  had  been  his  own  schoolfellow.  But,  as  many  readers  may 
not  know  before  whom  Nundo  Kumar  was  tried,  and  on  what 
charges  and  evidence  he  was  convicted,  we  shall  briefly  state  the 
case.  Stripped  of  all  extraneous  matter,  legal,  social,  and  political, 
■which,  owing  to  the  exalted  position  of  the  parties  involved,  has 
grown  round  the  case,  the  trial  raised  no  such  complex  or  difficult 
issue.  A  certain  Bolaki  Dass,  a  banker  of  means  and  position, 
had  in  previous  years  monetary  transactions  with  the  Government 
and  with  Nundo  Kumar.  About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Buxar 
some  jewels  deposited  by  the  Maharaja  with  Bolaki  had  been 
forcibly  carried  away,  and  eventually  a  bond  was  produced  by 
which  Bolaki  bound  himself  to  pay  Nundo  Kumar  some  48,000 
rupees,  plus  a  premium  in  lieu  of  the  deposit.  This  significant 
document  bore  date  in  the  Bengali  year  1 172,  corresponding  to 
August  1765.  It  purported  to  have  been  sealed  for  or  by  Bolaki, 
and  to  have  been  attested  by  three  witnesses.  These  were  Mahab 
or  Mahtab  Roy,  Silabat  the  Vakil  or  Agent  of  Bolaki,  and 
a  Mussulman,  Kamal  Mohammed.  When,  after  the  death  of 
Bolaki,  payment  of  the  bond  was  demanded  from  his  executors, 
it  was  refused,  and  ultimately  Nundo  Kumar  in  the  cumbrous 
procedure  of  the  day  was  arraigned  on  some  twenty  counts — 
for  the  forgery,  and  for  knowingly  publishing  and  uttering  the 
forged  deed.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  proceedings  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Bolaki  in  1769,  and  up  to  the  period  of  the  trial, 
were  dilatory.  Natives  always  take  their  time  in  these  matters. 
But  the  main  issue  was,  Did  Bolaki  execute  the  deed  or  not  ? 
When  the  trial  came  on  one  witness,  Mahtab  Roy,  had  disappeared. 
Silabat  was  dead.  The  only  remaining  witness  was  Kamaluddin, 
alius  Kamal  Mohammed.  The  man  appeared,  and  flatly  denied 
witnessing  the  deed.  Two  other  witnesses  were  brought  forward, 
and  they,  too,  swore  that  the  attestation  of  the  deceased  Silabat 
was  not  in  his  handwriting.  On  this  Sir  James  Stephen  holds 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  the  actual  forgery  of  the  deed,  but 
that  there  was  clear  evidence  to  the  forgery  of  two  of  the  attesta- 
tions. This  seems  to  us  incontestable;  and,  if  the  jury  believed 
the  denials  of  the  attestations,  there  was  quite  enough  evidence 
to  inter  guilt.  But  the  defence  made  matters  far  worse  for  the 
accused.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  that 
Kamaluddin,  who  had  denied  his  alleged  attestation,  was  not  the 
real  person  of  that  name.  The  real  Simon  Pure,  it  was  contended, 
had  died  long  before,  and  this  Kamaluddin  could  know  nothing 
about  the  case.  Thi3  sort  of  plea — namely,  the  substitution  of  one 
man  ior  another  of  the  same  or  a  similar  name — as  Mr.  Beveridge 
ought  to  know,  is  constantly  brought  forward  in  the  Indian  courts ; 
and  when  it  is  a  question  of  identity  or  similarity  of  names  with 
difference  of  persons,  nobody  but  the  judge  or  jury  has  much 
claim  to  be  heard.  But  the  defence  went  beyond  this,  and  resorted 
to  another  expedient,  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  ever  had  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  suits  and  courts  in  India.  When  witnesses 
whose  names  appear  on  any  impounded  document  of  any  kind  are 
dead  or  cannot  be  traced,  or  when  they  are  likely  to  give  uncertain 
and  contradictory  evidence  and  to  turn  round  on  their  principals, 
it  is  very  common  to  supply  their  death,  absence,  or  deficiency  by 
bringing  others  into  court.  Their  names  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  deed  at  all,  nor  were  they  spoken  of  previously  as  present  at 
the  time  of  execution.  The  Court  is  always  told  that,  by  some 
mysterious  process  of  inquiry,  they  were  most  luckily  discovered 
to  have  been  present  at  the  majlis — that  is,  with  the  company, 
bystanders,  or  knot  of  men  assembled  at  the  place  where  the 
document  was  drawn  up,  signed,  and  sealed.  These  happy  dis- 
coveries of  such  opportune  individuals  are  so  notorious  that  it 
is  common  to  designate  them  contemptuously  as  majlissi  wit- 
nesses. Law  Reports  are  full  of  these  incidents ;  and  they  are 
always  looked  on  by  experienced  officials  with  very  considerable 
distrust.  J  i)  Nundo  Kumar's  case  the  jury  heard  and  discredited 
the   minute,  detailed,  and  smoothly-spoken   evidence  about  a 


transaction  which  had  taken  place  ten  years  before,  and  which  the 
witnesses  had  no  reason  to  recollect.  Mr.  Beveridge  swallows  this 
evidence  without  hesitation,  and  declares  that  it  did  not  break 
down.  The  question  is,  not  whether  the  witnesses  had  got  their 
story  pat,  but  whether  the  judge  and  jury  thought  they  ought  to 
be  believed.  Mr.  Beveridge  says  plaintively  that  it  is  "of  course 
impossible  for  us  to  understand  fully  a  transaction  which  took 
place  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  concerning  which  we  have 
not  all  the  papers."  Of  course  it  is ;  and  he  might  have  added 
that  in  India  and  in  any  country  of  the  world  men  sworn  on  their 
oaths  to  do  justice,  who  mark  the  language,  bearing,  and  de- 
meanour of  witnesses  to  facts,  are  not  only  the  best,  but  they  are 
the  only  judges  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Beveridge  writes  as  if  he"  had 
been  present  in  court,  as  if  he  had  tested  the  Oriental  attainments 
of  the  interpreter,  as  if  he  had  watched  the  lips  and  marked  the 
changes  in  the  features  of  Yar  Mahammed  and  Jai  Deb  and  others 
who  were  most  unadvisedly  put  into  the  box.  To  us  it  seems 
that  they  settled  the  question  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  In  truth 
this  trial  was  not  only  not  summary,  but  it  was  protracted.  It 
took  up  eight  days.  The  prisoner  was  ably  defended  by  Mr. 
Farrer  ;  and  though,  both  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, counsel  were  not  permitted  to  address  a  jury  on  behalf  of 
a  prisoner  charged  with  felony,  he  was  in  this  case  allowed  to 
press  points  in  favour  of  hi3  client,  and  the  judge  drew  the 
attention  of  the  jury  to  them.  Then  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
as  it  has  often  been,  that  the  case  was  not  tried  before  Impey 
alone.  The  commitment,  in  the  first  instance,  was  made  out 
by  two  judges  sitting  as  justices  of  the  peace.  It  may  be  true 
that  these  two  persons,  Hyde  and  Lemaistre,  were  not  very  bright 
ornaments  of  the  judicial  bench,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that,  after  taking  a  good  deal  of  time  over  it,  they  committed 
Nundo  Kumar  merely  to  please  Impey,  who  wished  to  please 
Hastings,  who  wished  to  discomfit  Francis.  The  fourth  judge 
on  the  trial  was  Sir  Robert  Chambers.  Far  from  meriting  the 
contemptuous  language  of  Mr.  Beveridge,  he  was,  Sir  John 
Kaye  has  told  us,  a  man  "  of  high  character  and  good  parts, 
who  had  been  Vinerian  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  an  associate  of 
Dr.  Johnson."  The  charge  to  the  jury,  which  very  naturally  came 
from  the  Chief  Justice,  to  our  thinking  was  clear  and  impartial ; 
and  the  whole  proceedings  leave  no  doubt  on  our  mind  that  Nundo 
Kumar  was  properly  arraigned,  had  every  opportunity  to  defend 
himself,  and  that,  according  to  the  spirit  of  that  age,  he  was, 
when  fairly  convicted,  sentenced  to  the  only  penalty  then  attached 
to  the  crime  of  forgery. 

Mr.  Beveridge  himself  seems  confused  by  his  own  verbosity, 
like  some  one  else.  He  says  at  p.  331  that,  after  all,  the  real  ques- 
tion is  "  not  whether  Nundo  Kumar  was  guilty,"  but  whether  he 
ought  to  have  been  prosecuted.  We  should  have  thought  that  his 
guilt  or  innocence  was  a  very  important  element  in  the  case.  If 
he  was  properly  arraigned  and  convicted,  and  even  if  we  suppose 
that  Hastings  instigated  the  prosecution,  then  the  Governor- 
General  was  only  guilty  of  indecent  haste  in  getting  rid  of  a 
vindictive  enemy  whom  he  had  caught  on  the  hip.  But  if  Nundo 
Kumar  was  innocent,  and  Hastings  and  Impey  knew  it  and  yet 
played  into  each  other's  hands,  then  they  both  deserve  all  the 
vituperative  epithets  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Beveridge's  vocabulary. 
There  is  surely  a  vast  difference  between  exultation  at  the  re- 
moval of  a  guilty  enemy  who  has  got  himself  into  the  meshes 
of  the  law,  and  weaving  those  meshes  yourself.  Yet  it  is  on  a 
certain  coincidence  in  the  dates  of  Nundo  Kumar's  charges  against 
Hastings  with  his  own  commitment  for  perjury, and  on  words  used 
by  Hastings  in  a  letter  written  some  years  afterwards,  and  on  a 
supposed  magic  influence  over  all  sorts  of  people  connected  with 
the  Supreme  Court  such  as  no  Governor-General  ever  possessed, 
that  Mr.  Beveridge  exultingly  founds  the  gravest  of  charges,  and 
draws  his  picture  of  a  vindictive  statesman  and  a  corrupt  judge. 

Now  against  this  view  we  have  also  the  fact  that  Hastings  on 
oath  denied  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  prosecution. 
Surely  the  oath  of  a  Governor-General  is  something.  It  is  also 
certain  that,  when  every  kind  of  charge  was  raked  up  to  form  part 
of  the  celebrated  impeachment  of  Hastings,  no  one  thought  of 
accusing  him  of  this  murder.  It  was  made  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  impeachment  of  Impey,  but  it  failed ;  and  yet  we  are  now 
coolly  asked  to  believe  that  Mr.  Beveridge  has  been  able  to  convict 
Hastings  on  materials  which  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  heated 
imagination  of  Burke  and  the  undying  hatred  of  Philip  Francis. 
Then  we  come  to  the  celebrated  expression  of  Hastings  in  a  letter 
written  in  1780,  to  the  effect  that  at  one  time  he  was  indebted  to 
Impey  for  his  fortune,  honour,  and  reputation.  The  late  Lord 
Stanhope,  the  late  Sir  John  Kaye,  Sir  J.  Stephen,  and  a  good 
many  other  people,  think  that  these  expressions  can  only  refer  to 
the  dispute  between  General  Clavering  .and  Hastings  in  1777  about 
the  resignation  of  his  high  office,  when  the  Chief  Justice  was 
called  in  as  a  mediator.  Mr.  Beveridge  holds  that  he  has  here 
confitentem  reufn,  and  that  Hastings  meant  that  he  was  just  saved 
by  the  timely  execution  of  Nundo  Kumar.  It  is  most  likely  that, 
if  Hast  ings  had  moved  Impey  to  put  an  obnoxious  individual  out 
of  the  way  under  colour  of  law,  he  would  never  again  have 
alluded  to  the  fact.  The  contrary  supposition  is  surely  absurd 
and  outrageous.  Lord  Stanhope's  reasoning  at  pages  390-1  of 
Vol.  VII.  of  his  History  is,  as  Mr.  Beveridge  would  put  it,  "  irre- 
fragable." Hastings's  own  language  is  corroborated  by  a  letter 
from  Impey  himself  to  Dunning,  in  which  he  writes  that  "  the 
power  which  is  exerted  against  me  would  not  have  existed  in  the 
hands  in  which  it  is,  had  I  not  helped  to  keep  it  there."  Clearly 
both  writers  refer  to  the  alleged  resignation  of  the  Governor- 
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General  of  1777,  which  convulsod  nil  Calcutta,  and  was,  indeed, 
to  Hastings  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that,  granting  the  fairness  of  the 
trial  and' the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  it  was  not  necessary  to  hang 
him.  His  crime  was  common,  his  rank  great,  and  the  reelings  ot 
the  natives  were  outraged  by  his  punishment.  The  answer  to 
this  probably  is  that  the  English  criminal  law,  under  which  all 
native  residents  of  Calcutta  were  tried  from  the  time  of  Hastings 
down  to  the  year  1862,  was  very  severe;  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  four  judges,  an  example  was  necessary ;  that  the  higher  the 
rank  the  greater  the  criminal ;  and  that  no  serious  attempt  was 
made  by  any  person  or  persons  of  influenco  to  procure  a  respite. 
About  the  same  time  Dr.  Dodd  was  executed  in  England  for 
forging  the  signature  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  Why  should  English 
judges  sent  out  to  India  in  order  to  enforce  commercial  morality 
amoDgst  natives  hesitate,  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the 
day,  from  awarding  a  senteuce  calculated  to  deter  from  such 
crimes  ?  In  answer,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Beveridge,  we  may  say, 
first,  that  the  trial  was  long  and  impartial,  and  that  the  judges 
and  jury  who  thought  the  prisoner  guilty  were  far  more  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  than  any  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of 
Bengal;  secondly,  that  he  has  utterly  failed  to  show  that  Hastings 
"got  up  the  prosecution,"  and  could  sway  and  override  the 
opinion  of  no  less  than  sixteen  people;  thirdly,  that  if  Impey 
hanged  an  innocent  man,  so  did  Chambers,  to  say  nothing  of 
Hyde  and  Lemaistre. 


NOVELS." 

THE  qualities  which  have  enabled  Mrs.  Oliphant  to  take  the 
eminent  position  she  holds  to-day  as  a  teller  of  stories  of 
modern  English  life  are  numerous  and  iu  themselves  excellent. 
They  have  helped  to  the  production  of  a  list  of  meritorious  com- 
positions of  portentous  and  even  alarming  length.  No  one  needs 
to  be  informed  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  stores  of  feminine  perception 
and  observation,  of  diversified  invention,  of  kaleidoscopic  powers  of 
arrangement,  of  endless  phases  of  description,  of  variety  as  infinite 
as  Cleopatra's,  though  employed  to  different  uses.  Are  not  all 
these  good  gifts  familiar  to  every  household  circle,  and  does  not 
their  result  make  a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  every  circulating- 
library  ?  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  qualities  have  their 
defects.  One  of  these  last,  long-windedness,  is  becoming  as  time 
goes  on  rather  pronounced.  In  story-telling  long-windedness  is  a 
double-faced  deceiver.  From  one  point  of  view  it  presents  itself 
as  copious  amplitude  of  detail.  From  another  it  is  not  to  be  known 
from  prosiness.  Like  the  transition  from  vegetable  to  animal  life 
the  distinction  between  a  careful  narrator  of  every  useful  circum- 
stance and  a  tedious  bore  is  vague  and  hard  to  define.  Some- 
times it  occurs  to  the  reader  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  later  novels  that 
he  knows  how  to  trace  the  dividing  line  very  well.  In  The  Son 
of  his  Father  amplification  and  repetition,  going  back  on  previous 
explanation,  dwelling  on  insignificance,  insisting  on  minutiae 
become  wearisome.  The  story  is  long-winded.  An  impression  is 
produced  that  scenes  are  depicted,  not  because  they  are  necessary 
to  the  evolution  of  the  plot,  but  because  they  will  till  up  so  many 
pages.  A  number  of  persons  are  brought  in,  described,  written 
about,  their  little  moods  and  motions  analysed,  and  their  personal 
peculiarities  dwelt  on  in  a  way  disproportionate  to  the  actual  in- 
terest they  excite.  There  are  elements  of  human  emotion  in  the 
situations,  but  there  is  a  want  of  actuality  and  conciseness  in  the 
working  of  them  out.  It  is  not  a  picture  of  life,  but  a  panorama, 
to  borrow  a  clever  phrase.  The  Sandford  family,  or  rather  the 
May  family,  for  they  abandon  one  name  for  the  other,  have  an 
average  of  respectability  not  below  the  average.  They  are  three 
eminently  virtuous  persons  to  one  very  disreputable.  The  father 
is  a  dissipated  forger,  convicted  of  his  offence,  and  an  outcast 
from  society.  His  wife  is  rigidly  and  unpleasantly  good,  and 
his  daughter  a  passive  sort  of  commonplace  person.  In  what 
sense  John,  the  hero,  is  "  the  son  of  his  father  "  we  leave  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  readers  to  discover.  In  spite  of  the  occasional  tedium 
of  the  story,  we  believe  no  one  who  takes  it  up  will  leave  it  un- 
finished, though  they  may  wish  that  a  little  compression  had  been 
applied  to  give  its  parts  firmness  and  the  wit  that  comes  from 
briefness.   The  tone  throughout  is  excellent. 

Harry  Joscelyn,  one  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  previous  novels,  reappears 
in  a  neat,  well-printed,  single  volume.  It  will  be  remembered  for 
the  striking  and  brisk  descriptions  of  North-country  life  it  pre- 
sents, and  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  Joscelyn  interior.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  what  may  be  called  the  middle  period  of  the 
author's  manner. 

Love  the  Conqueror  is  not  so  much  a  novel  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word  as  a  family  chronicle.  We  have  no  sooner 
engaged  our  sympathies  in  the  fortunes  of  certain  worthy  married 
couples  than  we  are  hurried  on  to  those  of  their  children  and  their 
descendants  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  People  grow 
up  and  die,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  grow  up  and  die,  and 
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thero  really  seems  to  be  no  definite  end  to  the  family  histories, 
except  the  concluding  page  of  the  last  volume.  Either  a  lack  of 
sustained  inventivo  power  or  want  of  concentration  seems  to 
hinder  the  author  from  being  able  to  work  out  the  fate  of  any 
individual  with  detail,  or  even  largeness  of  view,  Certain  persons 
are  introduced  with  some  amount  of  minuto  personal  description, 
and  the  reader  thinks  ho  has  got  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  at 
last.  But,  lo  !  the  next  chapter  records  in  so  many  words  t  bat  ten 
years  have  elapsed,  and  everybody  has  changed  for  the  worse* 
They  all  change  for  the  worse.  Not  only  do  the  pretty  girls 
become  plain  elderly  women,  and  dashing  baronets  turn  into 
shaky  old  fogies,  but  tempers  aro  soured  and  evil  p  issions 
developed  and  shocking  bad  habits  acquired.  No  one  was  very 
pleasant  even  in  early  youth,  but  as  the  long  record  of  Love  the 
Conqueror  unrolls  itself  the  actors  in  it  degenerate  fearfully. 
We  should  be  afraid  to  mention  the  awful  things  some  of  them 
do.  People,  too,  who  began  quite  prettily,  drinking  afternoon 
tea  out  of  a  "  fairy-like  tea-service  of  exquisite  Sevres  china," 
served  on  a  gipsy-table  with  a  border  of  "  wonderfully  intricate 
designs  composed  of  shining  beetle-wings,  gold  thread,  and  silks 
of  brilliant  colours."  We  cannot  attempt  any  sketch  of  the  plot, 
which  is  complicated,  and  involves  minute  study  of  pedigree  and 
genealogy.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  volume  we  lind  the 
hero  of  that  period  in  Florence  living  at  a  pension  where  the 
people  stayiug  at  the  house  (chiefly  Americans)  were  inclined  to 
be  "  princely  and  agreeable."  He  is  asked  if  he  didn't  find  Venice 
unique,  and  replies  that  he  did,  "  very  much  so."  Later  he,  or 
some  one  else,  remarks  on  the  "  exquisite  preserves  of  Giotto  on 
the  walls."  One  of  the  ladies  performs  the  remarkable  feat  of 
"  being  off  the  whole  afternoon  at  Trieste,"  and  returning  to 
Florence  for  dinner ;  and  they  all  quote  "  Hawthorn  "  freely. 
About  this  period  one  of  the  heroines  (whose  mother  had  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  drama,  and  died  many, 
many  chapters  ago)  is  undergoing  the  general  fate  of  degenera- 
tion, and  is,  in  fact,  on  the  "  high  road  to  becoming  a  coarse, 
disinteresting,  unbelieving  woman."  She  is  saved  by  falling  in 
love  ;  and  she  and  her  lover  have  a  happy  time,  ''most  likely  the 
happiest  time  they  had  ever  knew."  These  literary  divagations 
are  snatched  from  oblivion  not  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the 
author's  peculiar  views  of  grammar,  geography,  and  language,  but 
because  they  are,  such  as  they  are,  the  only  amusing  things  to  be 
found  in  the  three  volumes. 

The  key-note  of  Lsa  (described  on  the  title-page  as  "  By  the 
Editor  of  the  North-Eastern  Daily  Gazette ")  is  impressively 
struck  in  the  preface.  It  asks,  in  one  interrogative  sentence : — 
"  If  the  Devil  were  in  a  laughing  mood,  what  could  seem  more 
grimly  humorous  to  him  than  the  vision  of  a  fair  young  spirit 
striving  consciously  after  ethereal  perfection,  but  over-weighted 
unconsciously  by  the  bonds  and  fetters  of  human  infirmity  and 
passion,  and  dragged  at  last  headlong  down  the  abysmal  descent 
to  perdition  ?  "  The  question  is  suggestive  and  interesting.  It  is, 
however,  if  not  irrelevant,  at  least  left  unanswered.  The  fair 
young  spirit  whose  story  is  told  in  the  pages  of  Isa  is,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  not  dragged  at  last  headlong  down  the  abysmal  descent  to 
perdition.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  expressly  told  that  "  the  last 
smile  on  Isa's  fair  face  was  the  angels'  kiss  as  they  bore  away  her 
soul  to  Heaven."  Isa  had,  however,  in  other  respects  a  trying 
time,  and  that  from  no  fault  of  her  own.  When  a  child  she  had 
seen  her  mother  and  infant  brother  murdered,  and  the  shock 
had  unsettled  her  sense.  At  least  we  conjecture  that  it  did 
so,  for  we  are  not  so  informed.  This  dreadful  event  happened 
on  her  birthday,  and  from  thenceforth  Isa  had  always  on 
each  8th  of  June  terrible  trances,  in  which  she  fancied  herself 
committing  acts  of  bloodshed,  and  taking  a  horrible  delight  in 
them.  In  time  these  trances  and  imaginings  develop  into 
murderous  madness,  and  only  the  tender  care  with  which  she  is 
surrounded  prevent  her  becoming  a  criminal  maniac.  In  the  con- 
struction of  his  story  the  author  has  intentionally  mingled 
mystery  and  obscurity.  It  is  not  a  simple  case  of  brain  disease, 
nor  yet  a  sort  of  "  possession."  There  is  a  scene  with  a  bird  which 
recalls  an  incident  in  the  story  of  Gwendolen  in  Daniel  Deronda. 
But  the  treatment  is  absolutely  different.  George  Eliot  made 
Gwendolen's  wringing  the  bird's  neck  an  indication  of  the  latent 
cruelty  in  the  child's  heart,  which  bounded  forth  full-grown  at  the 
test  of  a  moment  in  the  crisis  of  the  woman's  life.  Isa  is  a  simple, 
kindly,  sweet-natured  girl,  like  another ;  subject  to  sudden  and 
mysterious  fits  of  insanity.  If  the  novel  be,  as  we  suppose,  a  first 
one,  it  indicates  a  certain  amount  of  power.  But  this  power  does 
not  best  display  itself  in  descriptions  needlessly  horrible,  such 
as  the  account  of  the  "  Darcombe  murder,"  nor  in  the  passages  of 
tine  writing,  in  which  it  may  be  suspected  the  author  thinks  it 
does.  The  wild  speeches  of  the  gipsy  old  woman,  who  is  merely 
an  episodical  and  unimportant  character,  are  about  the  best 
written.  The  style  needs  much  correction  ;  but  there  is  a  tender- 
ness and  pathos  in  parts  which  give  promise. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AND  ITS  BISHOPS,  I7oo-I8oo.• 

ALONG  with  much  that  is  excellent  this  book  has,  in  our 
opinion,  some  serious  defects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  written 
on  an  inconvenient  plan.  Alternate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  to  a  series  of  short  notices  of  all  the 
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bishops  of  each  reign.  The  chapters  that  contain  the  narrative 
portion  of  the  work  are  far  too  long  and  embrace  too  many  sub- 
jects. One,  for  example,  is  not  less  than  iSo  pages  in  length,  and 
covers  the  whole  period  from  17 14  to  1760.  In  this  chapter  we 
pass  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  Deistical  controversy  to  the 
Methodist  movement,  and  still  more  awkwardly  from  that  to 
"William  Law  and  Brooke,  the  author  of  the  Fool  of  Quality,  to 
go  back  again  to  Wesley's  connexion  with  the  Moravians.  And 
the  chapters  on  the  bishops  are  fragmentary  ;  each  bishop  is  treated 
separately;  of  the  more  important  among  them  we  often  do  riot 
hear  enough,  while  of  many  of  them  we  do  not  want  to  hear  at  all 
in  a  book  of  this  kind.  The  succession  of  short  notices,  generally 
unenlivened  by  personal  portraiture  or  auecdote,  is  wearisome. 
And  we  neither  get  the  biographical  details  that  would  have  en- 
abled us  to  see  for  ourselves  the  many  persons  to  whom  we  are 
introduced,  nor  have  we  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  well-digested 
story  or  essay  in  which  each  character  is  brought  before  us  as 
occasion  requires.  Another  matter  that  we  have  azainst  Mr. 
Abbey  is  that  he  is  too  fond  of  relying  on  others.  Some  of  his 
notices  of  the  bishops,  indeed,  are  scarcely  what  we  should  have 
expected  from  a  specialist  writing  on  his  own  period.  Useful  as 
Noble's  Continuation  of  Granger  s  Biographical  Dictionary  is,  it  is 
not  safe  always  to  accept  its  statements  as  final,  and  we  were 
not  prepared  to  find  an  author  of  Mr.  Abbey's  ability  and  achieve- 
ments content  to  do  so.  However,  on  Noble's  authority  he  ends 
a  jejune  notice  of  Philip  Bisse,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  with 
the  abrupt  announcement,  "  Ilis  wife  was  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land," Now  if  we  were  to  have  this  version  of  the  Bishop's  mar- 
riage, we  ought  to  have  had  the  story  of  how  it  is  said  to  have 
come  about,  and  have  been  told  of  the  kiss  given  in  the  dark  to 
the  supposed  waiting-woman  by  the  Duchess's  chaplain,  for  the 
incident,  though  laughable,  is  not  uninstructive.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  both  Noble  and  Mr.  Abbey,  Narcissus  Luttrell  notes 
under  August  13,  1706,  "Some  days  since  the  Couutesse-Dowager 
of  Plymouth  (daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds)  married  Dr.  Bisse, 
her  chaplain."  Luttrell  was  wrong  as  to  the  ludv's  parentage,  and 
his  mistake  is  corrected  in  a  note  appended  to  Nichols's  Literary 
Anecdotes :  but  he  was  right  as  to  her  first  marriage.  Bisse's  wife 
■was  Ursula,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  Knt.,  of  Sher- 
burn  Grange,  Northumberland,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Windsor 
Hickman,  first  Karl  of  Plymouth.  While,  too,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  Bishop  was  a  "  relation  "  of  Thomas  Bisse,  author  of  The 
Beauty  o  f  Holiness,  the  phrase  scarcely  conveys  the  fact  that  he  was 
his  elder  brother.  Again,  it  is  simply  amazing  to  find  a  highly 
laudatory  notice  of  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  or  Trelawney,  based 
chiefly  on  a  second-hand  quotation  from  the  Athena;  Oxonienses, 
which,  in  spite  of  diligent  search,  we  have  been  unable  to  verify, 
with  a  foot-note  stating  that  the  author  has  seen  in  a  book  published 
about  a  year  ago  by  Canon  Overton,  that  in  the  "  Trelaioney  (sic) 
Pajiers  the  Bishop  does  not  always  appear  in  a  very  favourable 
light."  The  Trdawny  Tapers  were  printed  some  thirty-five  years 
ago  by  the  Camden  Society,  and  we  should  have  thought  that 
they  were  familiar  to  every  student  of  the  period.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know,  too,  though  it  is  a  small  matter,  on  what  occasion 
Trelawny  "  welcomed  William  III.  at  Bristol."  We  were  not 
aware  that  William  ever  visited  the  city  except  once,  when  he 
drove  through  it,  apparently  without  stopping,  after  the  Bishop 
had  been  translated  to  Exeter.  Several  proofs  of  careless  revision 
occur  in  these  volumes.  Although  we  have  a  notice  of  the  glad- 
ness with  which  Dodwell  returned  to  communion  with  the  Church 
in  1710,  he  is  later  on  coupled  with  Brett  as  becoming  "  more  and 
more  estranged  from  the  national  communion,  and  imbibing  more 
and  more  of  a  sectarian  spirit"  (ii.  104).  For  "  Drake,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  W'ells"  (i.  73),  we  should  of  course  read  Lake; 
Clement  II.  (i.  100)  is  an  obvious  misprint  for  Clement  XI. ;  and, 
though  we  were  for  a  moment  taken  aback  by  the  "  Duke  Regent 
and  Henry  "  on  the  next  page,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
familiar  Christian  name  conceals  the  famous  name  of  Fleury. 

While,  however,  this  book  is  neither  so  carefully  written  nor  so 
conveniently  arranged  as  the  volumes  on  the  same  period  which 
our  author  produced  some  years  ago  in  collaboration  with  Canon 
Overton,  it  presents  a  thoughtful  account  of  several  phases  of  the 
life  of  the  Church  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  should  be 
■welcomed  as  a  useful  and  almost  necessary  companion  to  the 
essays  contained  in  that  work.  After  pointing  out  the  strong 
Protestant  spirit  that  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  Mr. 
Abbey  shows  how  the  fear  of  Rome  affected  the  policy  of  the 
Tory  party  towards  Dissenters.  The  scheme  for  "  a  compre- 
hension" had  failed,  and  the  feeling  that  union  among  Protestants 
■was  necessary  operated  along  with  the  fear  of  Presbyterianism 
in  producing  measures  designed  to  compel  Dissenters  to  con- 
form by  rendering  their  position  unpleasant — a  policy  that  found 
its  last  expression,  as  far  as  legislation  was  concerned,  in  the 
Schism  Act  of  1714.  Although  Mr.  Abbey  does  not  claim 
any  large  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  Deists,  tho 
account  he  gives  of  them  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  Their 
attacks  called  forth  a  noble  display  of  learning  and  controversial 
energy  from  the  divines  of  the  Church,  among  whom  Butler 
stands  pre-eminent  for  the  profundity  of  his  argument,  while 
Warburton  was  foremost  in  tho  heated  atmosphere  of  debate. 
Some  suggestive  remarks  will  be  found  on  the  effects  of  the  con- 
troversy for  good  and  evil,  on  its  connexion  with  the  spirit  of 
flippant  unbelief  that  followed  it  ,  and  on  its  bearing  on  religious 
progress.  The  vigour  of  the  Church  in  her  contest  with  vice  and 
ignorance  during  the  early  years  of  the  century  is  well  brought  out 
in  what  is  told  us  of  the  Societies  for  moral  reformation,  of  which 


Archbishop  Sharp  was  too  wise  to  approve  fully,  the  Associations 
for  religion,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  two  great  Church 
Societies  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and  for  the  extension  of 
Christianity.  Among  the  sketches  of  the  bishops  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  a  good  account  is  given  of  Archbishop  Wake.  Burnet's 
character  is  discussed  with  fairness  and  discrimination;  while  he 
was  coarse- fibred,  self-sufficient,  and  meddlesome,  he  was  tolerant 
in  action,  industrious,  and  a  man  of  sincere  piety.  It  is,  we  think, 
too  much  to  say  of  Patrick  that  "  in  his  own  day  he  was  uni- 
versally esteemed,"  for  the  Kennett  IMS  3.  represent  him  as  scanda- 
lously avaricious,  and  the  favour  be  showed  to  Dissenters  rendered 
him  extremely  unpopular  with  the  gentry. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  ushered  in  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  ;  Whiggism  was  predominant ;  "  the  fire 
of  Protestant  ardour  was  abated";  Dissenters  were  satisfied,  fell 
to  disputing  amongst  themselves,  and  lost  in  number  and  strength ; 
and  Churchmen  grew  less  active  in  good  works.  The  contro- 
versy with  the  Deists,  however,  went  on  vigorously,  and  the 
Church  itself  was  troubled  by  "  the  varied  strife  which  gathered 
round  the  Bangorian  dispute."  Much  useful  work  lay  ready  for 
Convocation,  when  it  left  all  other  matters  for  this  profitless 
warfare.  While  allowing  that  Hoadly's  sermons  were  "  very 
open  to  misapprehension,"  Mr.  Abbey  considers  that  his  explana- 
tion of  them  must  be  accepted,  and  that,  though  the  Committee 
of  Convocation  did  not  intentionally  act  unfairly,  he  was  "  very 
much  misrepresented."  Scarcely  sufficient  prominence  is  given  to 
the  real  causes  of  the  dispute,  such  as,  above  all,  the  divergence  of 
feeling  between  the  Whig  and  Low  Church  bishops  and  the 
clergy  at  large.  A  careful  estimate  is  given  p(  Hoadly's  character 
and  position.  He  had  some  virtues;  he  was  thoroughly  tolerant, 
a  "  lover  of  truth,"  and  with  some  greatness  of  soul.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  scandalously  neglected  his  bishopric  ;  his  theology 
was  deficient ;  he  had  no  reverence  either  for  authority  or  sacred 
associations;  and  he  was,  in  a  word,  "  the  typical  Low  Church- 
man of  his  age."  For,  as  is  well  pointed  out  here,  Low 
Churchmanship  at  that  time  meant  something  very  different 
from  later  Evangelicalism ;  it  "  was  prone  to  an  excess  of 
latitudiuarianism  and  to  an  over-exclusive  confidence  in  reason." 
In  an  extremely  able  dissertation  on  Wesley's  work  and  system,  Mr. 
Abbey  examines  the  proposition  th*t  had  the  founder  of  Methodism 
lived  in  these  days  there  would  have  been  room  for  him  and  all 
the  system  he  set  up  within  the  borders  of  the  Church,  and  gives 
weighty  reasons  for  his  conclusion  that  this  could  scarcely  have 
been  so ;  he  defends  the  Church  of  the  last  century  from  the 
censure  hastily  pronounced  upon  her  in  this  matter,  and  shows 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  "  honestly  to  combine  with 
Methodism."  The  spirit  of  Wesley's  theology  was  not  that  of 
the  Church,  and  "it  would  have  bean  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  to  work  with  him  who  did  not  in  the  main  agree  with  him. 
As  regards  the  influence  of  Methodism  on  religious  feeling, 
Warburton  held  that  it  "  retarded  the  progress  of  a  spiritual 
theology."  Hatred  of  Puritan  fanaticism  had  led  men  to  take 
refuge  in  a  system  of  cold  morality,  and  just  "  when  the 
balance  was  redressing  itself"  the  extravagances  of  the  Methodists 
again  filled  them  with  an  exaggerated  fear  of  "  enthusiasm." 
While  the  Bishop's  opinion  was  to  some  extent  correct,  he  failed 
to  note  the  rise  of  Evangelicalism — a  movement  that  was  in 
part  occasioned  by  Wesley's  work,  though  it  was  also  "  in  part 
simultaneous  with  and  independent  of  it."  Although  Mr.  Abbey 
points  out  the  most  notable  deficiencies  of  eighteenth-century 
Evangelicalism,  he  insists  on  the  pure  and  noble  character  of 
its  Christianity.  In  asserting  the  "  thorough  Churchmanship  " 
of  the  Evangelicals,  however,  he  ought,  at  least  in  our  opinion, 
to  have  added  that  the  Church  they  loved  with  "  a  calm  at- 
tachment ''  was  to  some  extent  other  than  the  Church  as  she 
really  is.  The  revival  of  religion  was  accompanied  by  a  revival  of 
contention  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  them  were  strengthened  by  the  angry  feelings 
that  were  engendered  by  the  war  with  the  American  colonies. 
Still  greater  bitterness  was  caused  by  the  reaction  that  fol- 
lowed the  French  Revolution.  The  influences  which  the  Revo- 
lution had  directly  and  indirectly  on  the  life  of  the  Church 
are  admirably  treated.  Among  the  effects  it  produced  was  a 
temporary  check  to  the  efforts  made  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  a  work  which  had  lately  been  taken  in  hand  by  many 
Churchmen.  Bishop  Horsley,  however,  pointed  out  that  the 
existence  of  Jacobinical  schools  was  a  cogent  reason  for  promot- 
ing sound  and  religious  teaching,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Bell  revived 
the  interest  in  elementary  education.  Among  the  sketches  of  the 
bishops  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  interesting  notices  are  given 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Warburton,  "a  man  whose  Christian 
faith  was  a  strong  reality  to  him,  but  in  whom  its  intellectual 
element  was  disproportionately  developed  "  ;  of  Law,  "  cordially 
disliked  by  most  good  Churchmeu"  ;  and  of  Watson,  the  opponent 
of  Paine.  The  relations  of  the  English  Church  with  the  Colonies, 
and  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  are  carefully  described. 
A  short,  though  sufficient,  account  is  given  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopalians,  of  the  seeming  ruin  which  fell  upon  their 
Church  after  the  insurrection  of  1745,  arjd  °f  ^s  rise  from 
obscurity  some  forty  years  later ;  and  a  full  and  temperately 
written  record  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  and  its  bishops  completes 
a  work  which,  in  spite  of  some  faults,  presents  on  the  whole  an 
admirable  picture  of  tho  life  and  progress  of  the  Church  of 
England  during  tho  eighteenth  century. 
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SOME  CLASSICAL  BOOKS  AND  BOOKLETS.* 

IT  is  certain  that  many  reading  persons  havo  little  leisure  'J  for 
Studying  Greek  thought  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks"  ;  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  them  will  be  glad  to  uso  translations.  Hut 
ih,.\  w  ill  bo  greatly  disappointed  if  they  set  to  work  upon  Mr. 
Welldon's  version  "of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric.    What  would  they 
understand  from  the  third  sentence  of  the  first  chapter? — "We 
are  all  iu  a  sense  dialecticians  and  rhetoricians;  for  everybody  essays 
up  to  a  certaiD  point,  the  criticism  and  support  of  a  thesis,  defence, 
and  accusation."    This  in  a  treatise  on  the  expression  of  thousht. 
Artem  scindes  Theodori!    But  the  Greek  is  plain  enough,  navves 
yap  pixp1  Tivbs  icai  t£erd{cw  k<i\  vni\eiv  \i>ynv  not  diroXoyetowu  k<u 
Karriyapiiv  iyxtipovaiv.  On  p.  io  we  read  that  "  rhetorical  proofs  are 
cither  artistic  or  inartistic  "'  (Srexvoi)  ;  and  on  p.  12,  that  the  study 
of  ethics  "may  be  fairly  described  as  political."    It  is  fair  to  say 
that  Mr.  Welldon  here  explains  himself  in  a  foot-note.  But  no  such 
help  is  given  at  p.  258,  although  "proportional  metaphors"  (ai 
kcit'  avaXoylav)  is  surely  a  hard  saying.    None  of  these  phrases 
■would  cause  a  moment's  hesitation  to  any  one  who  had  the  Greek 
before  him ;  but  they  fairly  swim  before  an  English  reader's 
eyes.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  lay  and  keep  hold  of  this  paragraph  from 
p".  159: — "As  regards  the  occasions  of  envy,  the  goods  which 
provoke  it  have  been  already  stated ;  for  all  achievements  or 
possessions  of  which  we  covet  the  reputation  or  are  ambitious,  all 
things  which  arouse  in  us  a  longing  for  reputation,  as  well  as  all 
the  various  gifts  of  fortune  are  practically  without  exception 
natural  objects  of  envy,  and  of  them  such  especially  as  we  ourselves 
either  desire  or  imagine  we  have  a  right  to  possess,  or  as  by  their 
acquisition  confer  a  slight  superiority  or  inferiority."  Words, 
■words,  words ;  not  very  good  words ;  not  very  much  meaning, 
and  shaky  grammar.    Mr.  Welldon  should  also  mind  his  French. 
On  pp.  266-267  we  are  treated  to  this  exhibition  : — "  In  all  these 
cases  the  merit  consists  in  the  proper  application  of  the  term  em- 
ployed, i.e.  in  the  appropriateness  of  it  to  the  thing  described, 
whether  it  is  employed  iu  a  double-entendre  or  in  a  metaphor." 
Douhle-entendre  !    A  nd  from  a  Head-master  !    Let  Mr.  Welldon 
look  at  his  Littre,  and  forswear  such  gross  blunders  in  future. 
Another  serious  fault  is  found  in  the  unalleviated  verbosity.  The 
sinewy  simplicity  of  Aristotle's  diction  quite  disappears  under 
the  mass  of  Mr.  Welldon's  commentator  English.    Enough  has 
been  said  about  the  faults  of  Mr.  Welldon's  work.    If  it  has 
been  judged  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  because  Mr. 
Welldon  in  his  own  preface  has  invited  a  literary  criticism. 
This  is  not  a  book  to  be  read,  but  it  is  a  book  to  be  used. 
The  scholar  who  knows   his  Rhetoric  and   the  student  who 
■wishes  to  know  it  are  placed  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Welldon's 
judgment  and  research.    Page  after  page  is  a  faultless  reflection 
of  Aristotle's  thought.    The  verbosity  which  has  been  noticed 
is  but  the  result  of  Mr.  Welldon's  conscientious  desire  to  make 
all  things  clear.    He  goes  to  the  extreme  length  of  inserting 
long  phrases  and  even  complete  sentences  where  he  thinks  that 
the  argument  requires  to  be  simplified  or  explained  (these  passages 
are  printed  with  italics,  lest  they  should  be  a  pitfall  to  the 
unwary).    In  his  rendering  of  isolated  expressions,  and  especially 
of  the  many  proverbs  which  Aristotle  has  scattered  about  the 
Rhetoric,  Mr.  Welldon  is  often  felicitous.    But  he  is  seen  at  his 
best  in  the  numerous  places  of  real  doubt  and  difficulty.  He 
possesses  the  merit  of  knowing  his  own  mind  and  being  able  to 
express  his  own  meaning.    Nor  does  the  clearness  of  his  insight 
make  him  dogmatical.    His  footnotes  are  too  short,  as  a  rule,  to 
admit  controversial  discussions  ;  but  when  occasion  arises  (as  e.g. 
on  p.  197)  he  indicates  the  reasons  which  might  favour  a  different 
view  of  the  passage.    He  is  careful  to  record  the  more  important 
variations  in  the  text.    An  elaborate  analysis  of  the  subject- 
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matter,  which  covers  forty  pages,  is  prefixed  to  the  translation, 
which  will  be  useful  to  serious  .students  of  tho   Rhetoric  In 

point  of  Huency  an. I  readauleness'the  beet  pari  of  Mr.  Welldon's 
work  is  in  the  Second  Book.  As  a  whole,  tho  translation  is  so 
good  that  it  ought  to  be  better.  In  conclusion,  we  may  cite  again 
the  words  which  he  cites  himself: — ot  yap  drrdxpi  rii  <xelt>  "  °" 

XiyilV  (IW  dviiyKrj  Kai  TuiiTU  o)i  fiel  tlntiv. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Elgood  ever  learnt  the  little  Latin  which 
he  knows.  Lis  translation  of  Horace  may  be  fairly  estimated  by 
means  of  a  few  samples  taken  at  hazard — 0.  i.  5,  "The  Temple's 
wall  shall  indicate  by  my  votive  tablet  that  I  have  suspended  there 
my  dripping  clothing  as  a  sacrificial  offering  to  tho  mighty  <  jod  of 
the  sea.''  O.  i.  8,  "  VVhy  does  he  not,  in  soldierly  array,  join  his 
equals  in  years  and  make  his  Gallic  steed  subservient,  to  4he  iron- 
pointed  bit?  "  C.  ii.  13,  "  No  human  being  is  at  any  time  sufli- 
ciently  on  his  guard  against  what  may  happen  to  him."  G.  iii.  24, 
"Of  a  truth  injurious  riches  accumulate;  but  yet  something  is 
always  wanting  to  the  too  small  amount."  C.  iv.  8,  "  Bacchus, 
with  vine-encircled  brow,  conducts  the  desires  of  his  votaries  to  a 
successful  issue."  One  of  the  aims  which  Mr.  Elgood  professes  in 
his  preface  is  "  to  offer  to  the  large  body  of  intelligent  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue  the  works 
of  Horace  in  English  in  a  form  which  he  hopes  may  prove  attrac- 
tive and  of  interest  to  them."  Although  the  Satires  and  Epistles 
lend  themselves  more  easily  than  the  Odes  to  Mr.  Llgood's  peculiar 
style  of  translation,  from  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  of  little 
worth. 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Boston  (U.S.),  has  produced  a  "high- 
toned"  version  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations.  But  somehow 
or  other  it  seems  to  call  up  the  vision  of  Mrs.  Blimber.  The  book 
does  not  mean  to  be  pretentious.  But  there  is  an  air  of  refine- 
ment about  it  more  exquisite  than  is  quite  comfortable  for  any  but 
Bostonian  lungs.  The  English  is  fluent  enough,  and  sometimes  it 
is  graceful.  Now  and  again  we  come  on  crude  bits,  e.g.  on  p. 
253,  "  As  formerly  in  great  part;  so  now  with  my  inmost  soul  and 
entirely,  I  yield  myself  up  to  thee."  The  translator  has  not  aimed 
at  "  giving  a  literal  version."  A  persistent  person  with  a  taste 
for  gentle  dulness  would  be  likely  to  enjoy  this  book.  It  is  not 
badly  done  ;  but  Cicero  is  very  hard  to  translate,  and  Mr.  Peabody 
probably  found  him  easy.  The  moral  tone  of  the  notes  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  He  describes  Euphorion  as  "  a  very  licen- 
tious poet,  whose  songs,  not  without  a  certain  sweetness  of  diction, 
but  ol  the  vilest  type  as  to  their  moral  character,  had  great  popu- 
larity among  convivialists  of  the  baser  sort."  But  "  happily  "  only 
three  ot  his  verses  have  survived,  and  they  are  from  three  different 
poems. 

Mr.  Heberden's  Medea  is  published  in  two  parts,  Intro- 
duction and  Text  in  one,  Notes  in  the  other.  The  Introduction 
is  short  and  tedious.  An  appendix  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
choral  metres  in  the  Medea.  The  stage  directions  are  suffi- 
cient. Mr.  Heberden  does  not  seem  to  have  quite  made  up 
his  mind  what  sort  of  commentary  he  was  to  write.  The  Notes 
are  at  once  too  good  and  not  good  enough.  They  are  dry  but 
not  exhaustive.  They  are  sketchy  but  not  suggestive.  Mr. 
Heberden's  edition  has  some  practical  merits  for  class-work.  All 
help  has  been  withheld  that  is  not  required,  and  space  has  been 
economized.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Notes  are  bound  in 
brown  cloth  and  the  Text  in  green.  Is  this  a  trap  for  the  much- 
persecuted  schoolboy?  Is  it  an  artful  dodge  to  prevent  him  from 
reading  his  Notes  in  class?  Surely  that  boy  will  remove  the 
green  cover  from  the  one  volume  to  the  other.  Mr.  Heberden 
is  not  one  of  the  editors  who  shirk  difficulties.  He  delights  in 
them,  and  sometimes  makes  them  for  himself.  He  is  fond  of 
putting  forward  two  alternative  views  of  a  passage  and  arguing 
impartially  against  each,  as  e.g.  at  182,  and  365,  and  722.  He  is 
still  better  pleased  when  (as  at  856)  there  is  nothing  much  to  be 
said  for  any  proposed  view.  This  is  very  honest  and  perhaps  very 
sound  scholarship,  but  it  does  not  give  stimulus.  He  is  not  always 
happy  in  his  maimer  of  expression  ;  e.g.  on  line  2 1  he  translates  /3o5 
piv  upKovs  by  "  she  calls  out  the  word  dpKoi,"  and  at  647  649,  on 

8aviiT(£>  davt'iTw  Trdpoy  hapeirjv 
apepav  Tiivb  e^avvcraa-a 

after  suggesting  that  apepav  raVSt  =  this  light  of  day  =  life,  and 
after  quoting  Hermann's  interpretation  of  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
he  remarks  that  "  no  parallels  are  quoted  for  this  use  of  n-dpoj 
with  the  participle  =  7r«'poy  with  infinitive."  But,  in  spite  of  all 
its  defects,  Mr.  Heberden's  Medea  is  in  many  respects  a  useful 
book.    It  represents  thoughtful  work  and  careful  scholarship. 

Mr.  Glazebrook's  Medea  belongs  to  a  very  different  class  of  wort 
Mr.  Heberden  insisted  on  the  difliculties  ;  Mr.  Glazebrook  ignores 
them.  But  Mr.  Glazebrook  is  writing  for  beginners,  and  (wisely 
enough)  he  has  removed  the  chief  difliculties  from  his  text.  lie 
tries  to  make  the  drama  dramatic,  and  divides  it  up  into  acts  and 
scenes.  The  five  acts  are  entitled  Desolation,  Resolutions,  Exas- 
peration, Preparation,  and  Execution.  His  notes  are  colloquial 
and  confident,  and  when  he  takes  the  wrong  view  (which  some- 
times happens)  he  betrays  no  kind  of  hesitation.  He  deals  with 
the  chief  matters  of  syntax  which  come  into  this  play,  and  writes 
some  useful  notes — as  e.g.  at  649,  on  the  distinction  between  rl 
Xp:'iC(0V  aQd  is  rt  xp/iC(av'  His  introduction  is  lively  and  sugges- 
tive. Besides  discussing  the  chief  characters,  he  writes  brightly 
and  clearly  enough  about  irony,  metaphors,  and  "sentiments" 
in  Greek  plays.  As  his  book  is  intended  only  for  very  young 
readers,  he  is  quite  right  in  giving  plenty  of  translations;  but  he 
I  distinguishes  by  a  difference  in  type  those  versions  which  are 
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meant  to  lie  "  used  in  construing  "  from  those  which  only  serve  to 
explain  the  syntax. 

In  the  making  of  books  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick  is  indefatigable.  We 
do  not  wish  to  disparage  this  clever  little  manual,  but  we  cannot 
rejoice  over  a  good  scholar  writing  down  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge "  Locals."'  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Sidgwick  in  the  character 
of  Virgilian  tipster  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  gives  straight  tips.  At  p.  II  of  the  Introduction 
■we  read: — '•'  It  is  impossible  to  follow  out  this  effect  [namely,  the 
influence  of  Lucretius  on  Virgil]  into  detail,  but  a  few  points  may 
be  noticed : — 

(a)  In  the  diction  &c.  &c.  (for  5  lines). 
(6)  In  the  metre  &c.  &c.  (for  6  lines). 

(c)  In  IkethoughtsScc.  &c.  (for  half  a  page,  with  appropriate  citations)." 

If  this  is  not  "  cramming "  may  we  go  to  Strashurg.  It  is 
impossible  for  so  clever  a  man  and  so  accurate  a  scholar  as  Mr. 
Sidgwick  not  to  put  something  original  even  iuto  a  book  of  this 
kind ;  and  we  find  many  light  critical  touches  and  many  excellent 
notes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  allusions  are  carefully 
explained.  Mr.  Sidgwick  does  not  offer  many  translations,  and  it 
is  the  more  surprising  that  some  of  those  which  he  does  offer 
should  be  of  conspicuously  small  merit — e.g.  "  to  gather  his  proud 
steps  "  for  "  gressus  glomerare  superbos,"  and  "  favour  not  his 
inglorious  age  "  for  "  nec  turpi  ignosce  senectas."  There  are  some 
marks  of  haste,  or  perhaps  carelessness.  We  hear  of  arrows  being 
"  fired,"  a  dam  is  described  as  masculine  (tor vus),  and  on  G.  iv.  562 
("  viamque  adfectat  Olympo  ")  Mr.  Sidgwick's  translation,  "  the 
path  to  Heaven,"  might  veiy  well  deceive  the  artless  scholars  for 
-whom  he  seems  to  be  catering.  On  G.  iv.  457  ("  dum  te  fugeiet 
per  flumina  prrcceps "'),  he  calls  attention  to  "  this  unique  use  of 
dum  in  a  final  sense  with  the  subjunctive."  He  says  that  "  the 
real  help  to  the  analysis  is  given  in  the  word  praiceps,"  and  the 
fuller  sense  is  "  dum  se  prascipitabat  ut  te  fugeret."  That  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Sidgwick  explains  what  he  believes  to  be  a  confusion  of  con- 
structions by  the  influence  of  a  word  which  is  supposed  to  act  on 
a  sentence  before  it  has  been  uttered.  This  indeed  is  "going 
headlong  to  escape  " — a  difficulty.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Sidgwick  is  right  in  regarding  "  pictas  abiete  puppes  "  as  exactly 
parallel  with  "  pendentia  pumice  tecta."  The  difference  is  that  the 
former  phrase  would  be  impossible  in  any  but  its  own  arrange- 
ment of  the  words.  "  Abiete  pictas  puppes  "  would  be  impossible 
— but  "  pumice  pendentia  tecta  "  would  be  intelligible  Latin.  With 
very  few  exceptions  Mr.  Sidgwick's  notes  are  admirable  in  their 
acuteness,  directness,  and  simplicity ;  and  in  cases  of  difficulty,  as 
on  G.  iv.  116,  and  G.  iii.  307,  he  says  just  the  right  things  in  just 
the  right  way. 

It  is  possible  that  a  new  edition  of  the  first  four  books  of  Plato's 
Republic  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  Oxford  passmen,  and  there 
are  no  marked  defects  in  the  work  which  was  prepared  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  M.  Luscombe  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Newnham. 
The  text  is  broken  up  into  short  paragraphs,  each  of  which  is 
headed  by  an  explanatory  analysis,  clear  enough  to  read  if  it  were 
not  disfigured  by  a  splashy  system  of  commas.  There  is,  besides, 
a  continuous  analysis,  which  covers  fifty  pages,  in  which  we  can 
trace  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  Plato — only  the  dry 
bones  of  him  served  up  for  the  unhappy  Oxford  passman.  What 
does  Mr.  Newnham  mean  by  the  quotation  which  he  makes  iu  his 
Introduction  from  an  unknown  source  ?  The  "  passman's  scholar- 
ship is  subordinate  to  his  intellectual  grasp  of  the  philosophical 
matter."  This  statement  is  neither  true  uor  untrue,  it  is  meaning- 
less.   Perhaps  it  was  a  don's  joke. 

If  there  are  not  too  many  school  Cossars  already,  Mr.  C.  Bryan's 
edition  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Gallic  Wars  deserves  to  be  wel- 
comed. The  notes  are  businesslike,  the  plan  of  the  bridge  is  in- 
telligible, and  the  vocabulary  is  sufficient.  The  usages  of  case, 
tense,  and  mood  are  carefully  marked  ;  and  distinctions  are  drawn 
between  different  meanings  of  particles  like  quin  and  atque.  For 
the  class  of  scholars  who  will  use  this  book  Mr.  Bryan's  citations 
of  Polybiu9,  Strabo,  Appian,  and  other  authorities  on  early  Britain, 
6eem  just  a  little  pompous. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Morgan  has  selected  with  excellent  judgment  seventy- 
five  of  Martial's  Epigrams  for  the  use  of  Third  and  Fourth  Forms. 
The  shortness  of  the  pieces  is,  as  Mr.  Morgan  says,  one  of  their 
chief  recommendations  for  work  in  class.  "Think  [says  Mr. 
Sidgwick,  in  his  admirable  lecture  on  Stimulus]  what  the  most 
thrilling  narrative  of  Macaulay  would  be  if  read  at  the  rate  of  ten 
lines  a  lesson — two  pages  a  week  !  "  Mr.  Morgan  does  not  give 
many  translations,  but  the  descriptive  headings  are  sufficient  help. 
His  notes  are  simple  and  correct — e.g.  on  "  poteras  esse"  =  you 
might  have  been.  He  is  not  afraid  of  using  technical  terms  like 
41  scazon"  and  "  hypallage."  His  own  English  is  bad — "  ever  so  " 
for  qua?nvis,  "mayest  thou,"  and  "  they  used,  instead  of  tho  pens 
now  employed,  a  reed  cut  like  ours."  One  excursus  deals  with  a 
Roman  gentleman's  day,  another  with  a  Roman  house,  and  a 
third  with  the  mechanism  of  Roman  books. 

Ecce  it.crum  Crispinus .'  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick's  Lectures  on  Greek 
J'rose  Composition  is  the  most  valuable  book  of  its  kind  that 
we  have  seen.  To  some  extent  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  oral 
teaching.  Every  tutor,  coach,  and  schoolmaster  who  is  conscious 
(as  many  a  one  is  conscious)  of  his  inability  to  impart  to  others 
the  knack  of  composition  which  he  can  exercise  himself  should 
take  -Mr.  Sidgwick's  book  and  study  it  from  beginuing  to  end. 
We  are  taken  behind  the  scenes  and  introduced  to  tho  mental  pro- 
cesses which  result  in  Greek  sentences.  The  notes  upon  structure 
and  idiom  arc  some  of  them  pretty  and  all  suggestive,  but  they 


do  not  contain  anything  which  ought  to  be  now  to  a  tolerably 
observant  scholar.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  knowledge  and 
another  to  use  it.  Anybody  who  follows  Mr.  Sidgwick  through 
the  twenty  different  bits  of  real  English  which  he  does  before  our 
eyes  into  real  Greek  will  have  advanced  himself  a  long  way 
towards  the  art  of  writing  Greek.  Fifty  exercises  are  appended 
which  have  been  carefully  selected  and  contain  references  to  the 
Notes  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Levander's  Test  Questions  on  the  Latin  Language 
are  partly  collected  from  old  examinations  of  all  kinds  and  degrees 
and  partly  invented  for  the  occasion.  They  are  well  enough  in 
their  way ;  but  there  is  no  traceable  system  or  arrangement, 
except  that  needless  repetition  has  been  avoided.  Anybody  with 
a  pack  of  old  examination  "  papers  "  could  shake  them  out  of  his 
hat  in  as  good  an  order.    But  the  book  is  cheap  and  handy. 


FANCY  PIGEONS.* 

npiIE  description  of  its  merits  on  the  title-page  of  this  book 
JL  may  look  rather  bombastic;  but  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  exagge- 
rated. One  great  virtue  of  the  work  is  that  it  never  wanders  from 
its  subject.  It  is  all  about  pigeons,  and  nothing  but  pigeons. 
We  have  only  to  add,  by  wa}r  of  introduction,  that  it  consists  of  a 
reprint  of  articles  from  that  excellent  but  seductive  journal  The 
Bazaar,  Exchange,  and  Mart. 

For  a  long  time  the  stock-dove  (Columha  osnas)  was  believed  to 
be  the  progenitor  of  all  tame  pigeons  ;  but  Mr.  Lyell  tells  us  that 
this  idea  is  exploded,  for  the  stock-dove  cannot  be  domesticated. 
The  only  pigeon  now  thought  to  be  the  forefather  of  the  domestic 
pigeon  is  the  Blue  Rock,  which  is  to  be  found  in  one  variety  or 
another  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the 
tendency  of  all  fancy  pigeons  to  "  throw  back  "  and  occasionally 
breed  offspring  unlike  themselves  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  their  descent  from  some  common  ancestor.  The  production  of 
the  dill'erent  varieties  of  domestic  pigeons  has  probably  been  the 
result  of  breeding  and  interbreeding  from  "  sports."  Their  varia- 
tions in  colour  are  most  likely  due  to  the  rare  but  occasional  pro- 
pensity in  both  birds  and  animals  to  become  either  Albinos  or 
Melauoids,  and  the  parti-colouring  to  be  found  in  so  many  fancy 
breeds  of  pigeons  has  probably  been  obtained  by  crossing  Albinos 
with  coloured  pigeons. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  volume  there  is  a  good  deal  of  practical 
advice  about  pigeon-houses,  feeding,  breeding,  rearing,  and  the 
management  of  pigeons,  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  In  the 
latter  part  there  is  a  useful  chapter  upon  "Homing  Pigeons," 
which,  of  course,  means  the  training  of  carrier-pigeons.  We  need 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  chapters  on  breeding  and  manage- 
ment. They  contain  nothing  very  new  ;  but  they  are  good.  All 
pigeon-fanciers,  however,  may  not  know  that  a  pigeon  usually 
lays  its  first  egg  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  its  second 
very  near  two  o'clock  on  the  third  day.  Many  English  breeders, 
again,  may  be  unaware  that  small-pox  is  a  common  disease  among 
pigeons  in  India.  The  chapter  on  carriers  may  interest  others 
besides  pigeon-fanciers.  The  best  carrier  is  the  Antwerp,  or 
Belgian  Voyageur,  which  can  fly  five  hundred  miles  in  twelve 
hours  if  the  weather  be  tine.  One  hundred  miles  is  considered  a 
long  fly  for  London  carriers ;  but  the  foreign  flyin<r  matches  are 
usually  over  distances  varying  between  two  hundred  and  five 
hundred  miles.  On  two  occasions  there  have  been  matches  from 
Rome  to  Belgium,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles;  "but 
with  so  little  success,  both  as  to  time  and  the  percentage  of 
returns,  that  it  is  now  recognized  that  this  long  fly  can  only 
be  attained  at  too  great  a  sacrifice."  M.  Victor  de  Roo,  the 
great  authority  on  carrier-flying,  and  the  adviser  of  most  of  the 
Continental  Governments  on  the  use  of  carrier-pigeons  in  con- 
uexiou  with  purposes  of  warfare,  sent  some  interesting  particulars 
to  the  author  in  1880.  At  that  time  from  one  hundred  thousand 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  carrier-pigeons  were  sent  every 
Saturday  from  Belgium  to  different  parts  of  France,  where  they 
were  liberated  for  their  return  flight,  the  principal  stations  being 
Aucb,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Biarritz.  Many  were  also  sent  to 
St.  Sebastian  in  Spain.  With  regard  to  the  means  by  which 
carrier-pigeons  find  their  way  home,  Mr.  Lyell  quotes  the  follow- 
ing words  of  Mr.  Tegetmeiers  : — "  In  spite  of  all  the  nonsense 
written  about  flying  by  instinct,  all  practical  men  know  that  a 
bird  flies  by  sight.  I  have  lost  some  of  the  best  birds  I  ever 
possessed  from  trying  to  fly  them  across  London  on  a  foggy  day." 
On  the  other  hand,  after  telling  a  story  of  a  pigeon,  which  was'in 
confinement  many  months,  and  then  flew  to  its  original  home  in 
Brussels,  over  about  four  hundred  miles  of  country  which  it  had 
never  seen,  Mr.  Lyell  says,  "that  they  do  not  fly  by  sight  alone 
the  above  proves." 

There  is  a  very  different  kind  of  pigeon-flying  which  affords 
amusement  to  a  great  many  people,  especially  in  Italy  and  India. 
The  pigeon-flyer  holds  a  long  pole  with  a  flag  at  the  end,  and 
the  pigeons  are  trained  to  fly  into  the  air  when  he  waves 
tho  flag.  When  he  whistles  or  blows  a  hjwn,  and  makes 
certain  movements  with  the  flag,  they  perform  different  evolu- 
tions, and  when  he  lowers  the  flag  and  puts  his  hand  iuto  a 

*  Fancy  Pigeons.  Containing  full  Direotious  for  their  Breeding  and 
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jar  containing  grain,  ibtiy  all  ily  down  to  him.  The  ex-king  of 
budo  used  ufkoop  four  (lights  of  pigeons  in  four  separate  houses. 
Each  Biffht  had  its  own  keeper,  and  consisted  of  about  a  thousand 
pigeons;  the  colour  of  one  flight  being  blade,  of  another  blue,  of 
another  TtsBbw,  and  of  another  red— all  being  pied.  The  author 
saw  all  these  four  Bights  in  the  air  at  once.  "It  was  a  fine  sight  to 
see  them  intermingling,  separating,  and  wheeling  round  in  their 
flight,  thedenso  masses  casting  shadows  on  the  ground  like  passing 
clouds,  and  the  whizzing  of  their  wings  being  pleasant  to  hoar." 
At  last  a  keeper,  at  the  author's  request,  called  his  (light  to  come 
down.  The  pigeons  hung  in  the  air  for  an  instant,  and  then  the 
whole  thousand  came  down  with  a  swoop  to  his  feet.  The  keeper 
went  amongst  them  and,  picking  one  up,  shook  it,  and  then  tossed 
it  into  the  air.  It  was  a  pigeon  that  had  strayed  from  one  of  the 
other  flights,  its  colour  having  revealed  it  among  the  vast  crowd 
of  pigeons  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Lyell  believes  that  pigeon-flying 
of  this  kind  is  practised  in  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkish 
Arabia,  and  he  has  read  of  its  having  been  formerly  common  in 
Moscow. 

The  chief  home  of  pigeon-flying  in  Europe  is  Modena,  where  it 
has  been  popular  from  time  immemorial.  A  Modenese  statute  of 
the  year  1327  alludes  to  it.  It  is  managed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  India.  The  dovecots  at  Modena  are  on  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  and  their  owners,  when  flying  their  pigeons,  stand  on  a 
little  platform  which  surrounds  them.  Pigeon-flying  there  is  a 
regular  game.  A  skilful  player  trains  his  pigeons  to  fly  together 
in  a  troop,  and,  by  whirling  round  in  circles,  to  confuse  the 
pigeons  of  other  players  uutil  one  or  two  of  them  get  separated 
from  their  respective  flights  and  lost  amongst  his.  He  then 
signals  his  own  pigeons  to  return,  when  they  bring  the  stray 
pigeon  with  them.  As  the  sport  is  at  present  practised,  captives  are 
redeemed  at  the  price  of  a  lira  each ;  but  formerly  the  prisoner 
used  to  be  publicly  hung  from  the  platform  of  the  conqueror.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  custom  to  tie  ".  to  its  tail  a  little  bottle  of 
gunpowder,  in  which  a  fuse  was  placed,  and  then,  when  the  enemy 
sent  out  his  pigeons,  the  captive  was  let  loose  after  the  fuse  had 
been  tired,  so  that,  when  it  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  flight,  the 
bottle  burst,"  generally  killing  and  wounding  many  of  its  com- 
panions. 

Of  pigeons  that  are  noted  for  making  peculiar  noises,  the 
Trumpeter  is  the  best  known,  being  pretty  common  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  a  great  tuft  on  its  head,  called  the 
rose,  hiding  its  eyes  and  even  the  greater  part  of  its  beak,  and  its 
legs  are  heavily  feathered.  Its  voice  is  rather  more  like  the  sound  of 
drumming  than  that  of  trumpeting.  The  Altenburger  Trumpeter  is 
of  less  marked  appearance  and  makes  a  somewhat  different  sound, 
especially  in  the  Silver  variety,  sustaining  its  curious  "  roo-roo- 
roo-roo  "  for  a  long  time,  but  occasionally  varying  it  with  sighs, 
as  if  it  were  short  of  breath.  The  Laugher,  a  pigeon  said  to  come 
from  Mecca,  makes  a  prolonged  "  hua-hua-hua-hua,"  the  hens 
doing  it  almost  as  much  as  the  cocks.  The  wings  of  both 
Laughers  and  Trumpeters  tremble  when  the  birds  are  making 
their  peculiar  notes.  Another  pigeon  that  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing an  odd  noise  is  the  Buigbeater,  which  has  a  habit  of 
flying  in  a  circle,  and  producing  a  loud  clapping  by  beating  its 
wings  together.  This  pigeon  exists  in  Westphalia  and  on  the 
Lower  Bkine,  and,  according  to  some  pigeon-books  of  the  last 
century,  it  was  formerly  not  uncommon  in  this  country. 

This,  like  most  of  the  latest  books  on  pigeons,  notices  the  cruel 
process  of  "  manufacturing  "  the  short  heads  of  Almond  Tumblers. 
For  a  long  time  amateurs  were  surprised  to  (ind  that,  although 
they  purchased  the  very  best  birds,  the  descendants  did  not  have 
the  extraordinary  short  beaks  and  high  heads  of  their  progenitors. 
At  last  the  secret  leaked  out.  The  dealers  who  produced  these 
prize  pigeons  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  pigeon  (or  squab,  as 
it  is  called)  in  hand  when  it  was  a  few  days  old,  and  pressing  at 
the  root  of  its  beak  either  with  a  small  wooden  instrument  or  the 
thumbnail,  and  so  gradually  forcing  the  bono  back  into  the  head. 
Many  pigeons  died  under  this  cruel  process,  and  the  few  that  lived 
passed  lives  of  suffering.  The  publication  of  this  horrible  secret 
in  Fulton's  Book  of  Pigeons  gave  a  serious  blow  to  the  popularity 
of  Almond  Tumblers.  A  much  milder  artificial  treatment  of 
pigeons  is  that  in  use  in  certain  parts  of  India.  The  tail 
feathers  of  the  fantail  (so  common  in  that  country)  are  cut 
quite  short,  and  the  brilliant  ends  of  peacocks'  tail-feathers  are 
inserted  into  the  stumps.  Not  content  with  this,  Indian  pigeon- 
fanciers  sometimes  fasten  hollow  brass  bangles  round  their  fantails' 
legs.  Inside  the  bangles  are  little  balls,  which  make  a  tinkling 
sound  when  the  birds  strut  about. 

Occasional  allusions  are  made  throughout  this  volume  to  the 
many  troubles  and  disappointments  to  which  a  pigeon-fancier  is 
exposed.  Perhaps  he  sends  his  carriers  to  be  thrown  up  at  some 
distant  place,  and  his  prize  birds  never  come  back  again.  Or  he 
breeds  tumblers,  which  either  won't  tumble  at  all,  or  tumble  so 
much  that  they  cannot  rise  two  feet  above  the  ground.  Then 
sometimes  an  excellent  tumbler  will  give  up  the  practice,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason.  Pouter-breeders  also  havo  their 
sorrows.  How  provoking  it  is  to  possess  a  highly-bred  pouter 
that  won't  pout.  He  may  be  gifted  by  nature  with  a  most" capa- 
cious crop ;  but  he  never  Alls  it,  and  it  hangs  limp  and  empty,  like 
an  indiarubber  ball  that  has  been  pricked.  Such  a  bird  is  techni- 
cally described  as  "slack-winded."  There  are,  on  the  contrary, 
over-zealous  pouters,  who  (ill  their  crops  so  full  of  air  that  they 
begin  to  choke.  Their  pompous  attitude  is  then  relinquished  for 
a  state  of  helpless  and  convulsive  struggling,  which  will  sometimes 
continue  for  half  an  hour,  unless  some  one  is  at  hand  to  open 


their  beaks  and  squeeze  the  wind  out  of  their  crops.  Or  a  pouter, 
who  pouts  enough  without  pouting  too  much,  may  have  a  trick  of 
tucking  his  tail  under  him  and  dragging  it  along  the  ground— a 
habit  which  will  prove  fatal  to  his  chance  at  shows.  Indeed,  at 
best,  every  pigeon-fancier  must  necessarily  breed  a  number  of  birds 
that  are  very  far  short  of  perfection  ;  and  his  only  hope  of  success 
is  to  destroy  without  hesitation  every  pigeon  that  will  not  servo 
his  purpose.  But,  although  the  pigeon-brooder  must  expect  many 
disappointments,  there  is  probably  no  kind  of  breeding  which 
affords  so  much  scope  for  .skill  with  such  rapid  results. 


ROOKS  IN  ELIZAISETIIAN  LITERATURE." 

TTCTE  have  always  held,  .and  not  unfrequently  expressed,  a  dis- 
V  V  taste  for  re-editions  of  tolerably  accessible  work,  seeing 
that  there  is  so  much  that  is  practically  not  accessible  at  all,  and. 
that  the  labours  of  those  who  thus  go  twice  over  ground  are  very 
often  devoted  to  the  making  of  quite  unimportant  corrections.  I5ut 
we  admit  that,  though  we  should  have  welcomed  Shirley,  who  is 
now  as  inaccessible  as  Middleton  was,  with  a  warmer  welcome 
than  Marston,  who  prostat  venalis  in  clean  copies  among  the 
widely-spread  remainders  of  the  Library  of  Old  Authors,  and 
whose  poems  have  also  been  edited  by  Dr.  Grosart,  we  can  see 
justification  for  a  new  issue  of  the  poet  of  Sophonisba.  For  Dr. 
Grosart's  issue,  besides  being  limited  to  the  poems,  was  limited  to 
fifty  copies,  and  therefore  practically  unpublished,  and,  though  it 
is  certainly  possible  to  get  on  with  Mr.  llalliwell's  Library  of  Old 
Authors'  issue,  that  issue,  which  appeared  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  not  only  reproduces  the  faults  of  the  "  old  copies  "  (which  are 
worse  than  most  old  copies)  with  a  bland  insouciance,  but, 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  adds  not  a  few  of  its  own.  Now, 
Marston,  at  his  best  and  with  every  assistance,  is  not  the  most 
intelligible  of  writers,  and  in  Mr.  llalliwell's  text,  though  he 
may  be  an  agreeable  enigma  to  professed  students,  he  must  bo 
much  more  enigmatic  than  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  justifiable  task  of  "  cleaning  up  "  to  be 
performed,  and  Mr.  Bullen  has  performed  it  so  as  to  present  his 
Marston  at  any  rate  with  a  clean  shirt  and  a  well-brushed  coat. 
Some  purists  have,  we  believe,  been  shocked  by  a  sheet  of 
"  additional  corrections  and  emendations"  issued  a  little  later  than 
the  book  itself,  and  have  asked  why  Mr.  Bullen  did  not  take 
more  time  and  pains  to  find  these  out  earlier.  He  might  have 
heard  little  of  them  if  he  had  had  the  courage  to  say  nothing  about 
them  himself.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that,  however  pleasant 
and  serviceable  a  thing  it  may  be  to  have  editions  of  classics  which 
represent  the  patient  expenditure  of  unforced  leisure,  that  is  a 
pleasure  which  the  reading  public  cannot  expect  to  have  for  the 
asking.  It  is  something,  and  a  great  deal,  to  have  so  great  a  body 
of  actual  texts  put  before  us  in  a  comely  and  readable  condition. 

One  considerable  merit  not  common  among  editors  can  hardly 
be  denied  to  Mr.  Bullen.  He  is  much  less  given  than  some  others 
to  making  swans  of  his  geese.  It  is  true  that  he  seems  to  us 
a  little  too  favourable  to  some  of  Marston  s  creations.  It  is,  in 
our  judgment,  going  a  very  long  way  to  say  that  "  few  figures  in 
the  Elizabethan  drama  are  more  striking "  than  the  heroine 
of  the  Dutch  Courtesan.  Instead  of  a  "  fair  vengeful  fiend," 
Franceschina  seems  to  us,  we  own,  to  be  a  spiteful  and  termagant 
strumpet,  whose  murderous  intentions  are  not  only  improper  but 
improbable,  and  who  has  nothing  attractive  about  her  except 
her  presumed  beauty.  Mr.  Bullen  employs  this  same  kind  of 
Swinburnian  exaggeration  about  that  Franceschina  of  higher  life- 
Isabella,  the  heroine  of  the  Insatiate  Countess.  Here,  again,  the 
lady  seems  to  us  to  be  anything  but  a  "  glorious  devil,"  her 
amatory  bloodthirstiness  being  not  merely  inhuman  but  simply 
grotesque.  It  is  only  on  the  scaffold  that  she  becomes  really 
ell'octive.  However,  these  little  points  of  difference  will  occur,  and 
are  not  much  worth  dwelling  on,  especially  as  Mr.  Bullen's  general 
opinion  of  Marston  does  not  seem  extravagantly  high.  He  scarcely 
attempts  anywhere  to  sum  up  his  purely  literary  merits.  What  he 
does  grant  Marston  more  than  we  should  grant  him  is  sincerity 
in  his  hungerings  after  oblivion.  We  own  that  we  have  very 
great  doubts  that  he  was  any  more  than  an  ill-conditioned  person 
of  talent,  who  found  that  he  could  not  do  as  well  as  he  wished  to 
do,  and  therefore,  in  a  pet  alike  with  himself  and  others,  alternately 
satirized  their  work  and  affected  iudillerenceto  his  own.  A  more 
undigested  and  imperfect  talent  does  not  appear  even  in  Eliza- 
bethan literature.  Tho  marvellous  lingo  of  the  satires,  the  wild 
horrors  of  Antonio  and  Mellida,  and  Sophonisba,  the  savage  if  not 
always  effective  irony  of  the  comedies,  the  personal  quarrels  with 
Hall  and  Jonsou,  all  show  this  same  kind  of  ill-regulated  and  ill- 
tempered  mood.  Few  even  of  his  fellows  have  finer  passages,  and 
wo  must  go  to  the  greatest  of  those  fellows  to  find  anything  better 
than  the  famous  "  Why,  man,  I  never  was  a  king  till  now,"  on 
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The  Works  of  Thomas  Nabhes.  Edited  by  A.  IT.  Bullen.  London : 
Privately  printed  for  the  Subscribers.  1S87. 

Arden  of  i'evershuin.  Edited  by  A.  II.  Bullen.  London  :  Jarvis. 
1887. 

Mermaid  Scries — Thomas  Middleton.    London  :  Vizetellv.  1887. 
Was  Shakespeare  Shapleight  a  Correspondence  in  two  Entanglements. 
By  Justin  Winsor.   Boston,  Mass.,:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  1887. 
The  Works  of  Shakespeare.    3  vols.   Loudon:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1887. 
The  Header's  Shakespeare.    9  vols.    London  :  W.  Smith.  1887. 
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the  graver  side,  the  Erichtho  scenes  of  Sophonisba  on  the  side  of 
Extravagant  blood  and  thunder,  and  the  admirable  irony  of  the 
.«atire  on  Scholastic  philosophy  iu  What  You  Will.  (By  the  way, 
Mrs.  Pott  and  Mr.  Donnelly,  what  are  you  about?  Does  not  this 
satire  show  that  Bacon  was  Marston?)  But  he  had  evidently  no 
certain  command  of  these  happier  veins,  and  it  was,  at  least  pro- 
bably, vexation  at  his  own  insufliciency  which  determined  first  his 
persistent  ill  temper  (he  is  one  of  the  most  ill-tempered  writers  in 
English)  and  then,  after  a  period  of  tolerably  active  production, 
his  complete  retirement  from  authorship  of  all  kinds  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  is  scarcely  Titanic,  as  some  have 
called  him,  and  if  Mr.  Bullen  is  happier  in  calling  him  the  Timon 
of  English  literature,  this  also  does  rather  too  much  credit  to  a 
character  which,  as  we  understand  it,  was  rather  one  of  peevish 
disappointment  and  consciousness  of  impotence  than  of  settled 
hatred  of  humanity  consequent  on  first  successful  and  then  bitter 
experience.  But  anyhow,  he  is  a  very  interesting  ligure,  and  his 
work  is  very  interesting  work.  By  the  way,  Air.  Bullen,  as  usual, 
includes  Eastward  Ho!  Perhaps  he  could  not  help  this,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  it  if  he  had  been 
editing  Marston  alone.  But,  as  the  series  is  intended  to  be  com- 
plete, it  might  have  been  better  to  keep  the  play  for  Chapman,  to 
whose  manner  it  has,  in  our  judgment,  more  resemblance  than  to 
that  of  either  of  the  other  collaborators.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Bullen 
intends  in  such  cases  to  repeat  the  printing.  His  notes  are  gene- 
rally apposite,  though  some  readers  will  find  them  not  full  enough. 
The  truth  is  that,  in  annotating  such  a  writer  as  Marston,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin,  and  still  more  dilKcult  to 
know  where  to  leave  off.  To  persons  unacquainted  or  only  mode- 
rately acquainted  with  Elizabethan  literature  a  commentary  of 
the  most  elaborate  kind  would  not  be  too  much ;  but  this  would 
have  the  drawback,  not  only  of  its  own  bulk,  but  of  requiring  repe- 
tition in  the  case  of  each  writer.  Mr.  Bullen  has  probably  judged 
well  in  commenting  only  on  the  most  out-of-the-way  words. 

He  will  scarcely,  we  should  think,  when  Fortune  (as  we  trust 
.she  will)  has  allowed  him  to  go  all  through  the  great  race  from 
Marlowe  to  Shirley  in  his  published  series,  reprint  the  works  of 
Nabbes,  which  he  has  just  given  to  his  subscribers,  albeit  those 
subscribers  are  not  likely  to  grumble  at  the  results  of  their  sub- 
scription. The  author  of  Microcosmus  is  exactly  one  of  those 
authors  who  deserve  to  be  reprinted  for  subscribers.  But  he  is 
also,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  those  authors  who  may  be  thought 
to  supply  an  objection  to  the  generally  sound  principle  of  con- 
iining  successive  editions  of  "  Dodsley  "  to  plays  by  authors  whose 
works  have  not  been  collected.  For  Microcosmus,  by  which  he  is 
generally  known,  is  very  much  better  than  anything  else  that 
Nabbes  ever  did.  It  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  late  and  good 
specimen  of  the  masque-interlude  or  spectacle-morality  kind,  but 
the  writing  is  also  considerably  better  than  that  of  anything 
else  of  the  author's.  Besides  it  Nabbes  tried  both  tragedy 
and  comedy.  In  the  latter  his  editor  acknowledges  frankly 
that  he  could  do  next  to  nothing,  though  we  think  he  is  wrong  in 
putting  him  above  that  unhappy  souffre-douleur  Glapthorno.  Why 
everybody  is  so  savage  with  Glapthorne  we  never  could  make 
out.  The  Tragedy  of  Albertus  Wallenstein  is  surely,  despite  a 
hint  of  Mr.  Bullen's,  much  better  than  Gycia,  and,  despite  an 
assertion  of  his,  much  better  than  Nabbes.  But  in  comedy 
Nabbes  was  happier.  Mr.  Bullen  ranks  his  efforts  in  this  line 
with,  but  below,  Shirley  ;  we  should  rather  rank  them  with,  but 
below,  Brome,  from  whom,  by  the  way,  we  see  that  Mr.  Bullen 
himstlf  has  some  apt  parallels  in  his  notes.  The  difference  is 
quite  capable  of  being  argued  out.  It  is  this,  that  in  Shirley 
there  is  always  a  vein,  though  no  very  rich  one,  of  the  old  high 
romantic  poetry  of  the  Elizabethans  proper.  It  dips  and  has 
faults  here  and  there;  but  it  is  never  very  far  off.  In  Brome  it 
.scarcely  ever  appears,  nor  does  it  in  Nabbes.  Both  of  them  were 
of  the  correct  side,  of  the  school  of  good  sense,  of  the  tribe  of 
Waller  and  the  post-Bestoration  men,  though  they  both,  and 
Nabbes  especially,  kept  clear  for  the  most  part  of  the  coarsest 
crudity  of  their  followers.  Nabbes,  therefore,  is  a  not  unin- 
teresting person  to  the  student;  but  out  of  Microcosmus,  and  in 
parts  even  of  that,  it  would  be  going  a  great  deal  too  far  to  say 
that  he  is  an  interesting  person  to  the  general  reader.  He  tills 
bis  two  handsome  volumes  here  well  enough,  and  that  is  all  we 
need  say  for  or  about  him. 

The  interest  of  the  third  book  which  the  same  industrious 
editor  has  recently  put  forth  is  threefold.  Arden  of  Feversham  is 
the  best  by  far  of  the  very  popular  and  evidently  very  numerous, 
though  now  scantily  represented,  variety  ot  the  "domestic 
tragedy"  in  the  Elizabethan  drama.  It  contains  some  scenes  and 
at  least  one  character  of  remarkable  power.  And  it  has  been 
attributed,  with  more  support  from  modern  authority  of  weight 
than  any  other  of  the  "  doubt  fuls"  except  The  'Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  to  Shakspeare.  On  the  first  point  we  need  say  nothing 
here,  and  not  much  on  the  second.  On  the  third  it  may  be  just 
as  well  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  Shakspearian  claim  (in 
which,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  at  all  believe)  of  Arden.  It  is  not,  as 
in  the  cases  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  and  Edward  III.,  that 
there  are  passages  of  any  length  and  importance,  exhibiting  a 
marked  and  almost  inexplicable  resemblance  to  Shakspeare's  hardly 
mistakable  or  imitable  versilication  and  phrasing.  A  few  lines 
which  ho  might  have  written  may  be  picked  out  here  and  there, 
and  that  is  all.  But  what  is  remarkable  is,  first,  the  curiously 
Shakspearian  character  of  the  adaptation  from  Holinshed — sl  icking 
close  to  the  facts,  and  yet  giving  just  those  inexplicable  touches 
which  change  a  thing  from  prose  into  poetry,  and  which  are 


so  seldom  found  ;  secondly,  the  grasp  of  character  and  play  of 
imagination  in  the  part  cf  Alice  Arden,  and  in  the  one  great 
scene  between  her  and  her  paramour  Mosbie.  Against  this  has 
to  be  set  the  absence  of  any  strong  Shakspearian  character  in  the 
writing  even  here,  and  the  still  more  un-Shakspearian  character 
of  the  subject  and  general  treatment.  The  question  of  authorship 
is  quite  insoluble,  and  perhaps  not  worth  solving,  but  if  one 
were  merely  indulging  fanciful  speculations  on  the  subject,  it 
might  be  permissible  to  think  that  Shakspeare  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  choice  of  subject,  and  nothing,  strictly  speaking,  even 
with  collaboration  in  it,  but  that  some  crony  of  his  had  (over  a 
pipe  of  that  tobacco  which  he  liked  so  much  that  he  never  speaks 
of  it)  suggested  that  he  had  conceived  a  play,  or  the  idea  of  the 
play,  and  that  Shakspeare  then  said,  "  Well,  if  you  must,  take 
care  to  do  so  and  so,"  and  perhaps  sketched,  viva  voce,  the  Alice 
and  Mosbie  scene.    The  book  is  very  handsomely  produced. 

The  Mermaid  Series  has  reached  Middleton,  and  appears  with 
a  revised  version  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  Essay  (already  published  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century)  as  an  introduction,  a  short  preface,  and 
a  few  notes  by  the  editor,  and  five  plays — A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old 
One,  The  Changeling,  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  Women 
beware  Women,  and  the  Spanish  Gipsy.  There  is  a  "  I."  on  the 
title-page,  though  not  on  the  cover  or  back,  so  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  a  second  volume  is  intended  or  not.  The  great 
beauty  of  the  tragic  scenes  in  the  Mayor  of  Queenborough  and 
the  historical  interest  (it  is  dull  enough  otherwise)  of  the  Game  at 
Chess  may  deserve  inclusion,  and  together  with  the  Shakspearian 
coincidences  of  The  Witch  and  (to  admirers  of  Lamb)  the  rather 
secondary  than  primary  attraction  of  A  Fair  Quarrel,  would 
nearly  fill  up  such  a  volume,  which  almost  any  one  of  the 
comedies  might  complete.  But  we  have  so  recently  written  of 
Middleton  in  criticizing  Mr.  Bullen's  edition  that  there  is  little 
need  to  say  more  here. 

We  have  a  respect  for  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  who  is,  we  believe,  a 
good  librarian,  and  whose  elaborate  History  of  America  is  a  claim 
to  respect  in  itself.  But  we  profess  with  much  frankness  that  we 
can  say  nothing  good  of  Was  Shakspeare  Shapleighf  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  can  make  nothing  of  it.  If  it  has  any 
serious  purpose,  our  frivolity  cannot  understand  it ;  and  if  it  is 
intended  as  a  joke,  our  dulness  is  unable  to  follow  its  jocularity. 
It  is  about  the  portraits  of  Shakspeare  and  a  mask,  and  Germany, 
and  letters, and  divers  Elizabethan-American-English  families,  and 
in  short  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  impropriety  of  such  an 
expression),  the  Devil  knows  what  else.  No  doubt  we  are 
very  stupid. 

Of  the  two  unannotated  editions  of  Shakspeare  which  close  our 
list,  we  must  speak  the  more  highly  of  the  Header's,  which  has 
now  got  to  Pericles,  and  which  justifies  the  praise  we  have 
formerly  given  it.  Messrs.  Macmillan,  in  trying  to  adapt  their 
excellent  Globe  Edition  to  persons  with  less  "  gimlet  eyes,''  have 
forgotten  the  possibly  sound,  but  certainly  round,  adage  about  a 
hog  and  the  whole  of  him.  The  book  is  thrice  the  size  of  the 
Globe,  and  of  course  proportionately  dearer ;  yet  we  have  still  the 
double  columns,  still  print  smaller  than  is  pleasant  to  aged  eyes, 
still  volumes  somewhat  thick  and  heavy  for  palsied  hands,  and 
not  still,  but  as  a  new  drawback,  the  separation  of  the  work  into 
different  books.  As  soon  as  the  advantages  (no  doubt,  great)  of 
a  single  volume  are  given  up,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  stopping 
short  at  two  or  three. 


EMILY  rOMrOM  CHATTERBOX.* 

" '  rp  HERE'S  nothin  puffeck/  said  Jemmy  the  Bed,"  as 
JL  reported  by  the  author  of  Fo'c's'le  Yams,  and  the  remark 
was  one  of  wide  application.  Candid  students  of  humanity  have 
long  recognized  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  idiocy  which  speci- 
mens of  the  animal  facetiously  called  homo  sapiens  can  display  on 
occasion,  and  it  is  theoretically  possible  that  a  sillier  person  might 
arise  than  Mr.  Morell  Theobald,  F.O.A.,  the  author  of  a  volume 
entitled  Spirit  Workers  in  the  Home  Circle,  and  published  for 
some  reason,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Morell 
Theobald,  and  every  one  else  of  whom  anything  is  or  ever  has 
been  known,  to  observe  that  if  the  possessor  of  the  most  Herculean 
imagination  were  to  assert  his  own  capacity  of  picturing  to  himself 
what  that  theoretical  individual  would  be  like  if  he  existed,  or 
what  he  would  say,  or  how  comport  himself,  he  would  run  a  con- 
siderable risk  of  encountering  a  similar  rejoinder  to  that  which 
crushed  the  celebrated  suggestion  of  an  abstract  Lord  Mayor 
possessing  neither  a  gold  chain,  a  coach,  robes,  a  body,  or  a  soul. 

Mr.  Theobald's  story  has  been  written  before  by  a  great  man. 
"  Hiram  II.  Horsetail  is  his  honoured  name"  in  that  famous 
narrative,  and  though  the  actual  Sludges  who  palmed  off  their 
clumsy  and  foolish  tricks  on  Mr.  Theobald  are  for  poetic  purposes 
condensed  into  one  dramatis  persona,  there  is  not  an  important 
incident  of  Mr.  Theobald's  story  which  that  hero  leaves  out  or 
does  not  explain.  If  folly  could  bo  penally  adjudicated  upon, 
on  the  principle  of  making  the  punishment  tit  the  crime,  Mr. 
Theobald  might  suitably  be  condemned  to  learn  "  Mr.  Sludge 
the  Medium,"  by  heart,  and  repeat  it  without  a  blunder  six 
times  a  day  until  further  Dotice.    From  one  point  of  view,  no 

*  Spirit  Workers  in  the  Home  Circle;  an  Autobiographic  Narrative  of 
Psychic  Phenomena  in  Family  Daily  Life,  extending  over  a  Period  of 
Twenty  Years,  fiy  Morell  Theobald,  E.O.A.  Boston,  Mass. :  Colby  & 
Eich.  1887. 
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doubt,  it  might  be  objected  that  this  penalty  is  a  much  pleasonter 
one  thnn  Mr.  Theobald  deserves,  but,  after  all,  that  is  a  matter  of 
taste;  aud  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Theobald's  spiritualistic  ex- 
periences have  so  much  degraded  his  tasto  that  the  mere  perusal 
of  Mr.  Browning's  poem  would  be  excessively  disagreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theobald  were  so  unfortunate  ns  to  lose  three 
infant  children  successively.  It  may  bo  as  well  to  protest  here, 
once  for  all,  that  it  is  from  the  necessity  of  the  caso,  and  not  from 
any  wish  to  hurt  Mr.  Theobald's  feelings,  that  delicate  topics  in 
hi-,  domestic  history  must  be  handled  without  reserve.  lie  him- 
self makes  tbem  the  essential  foundation  of  his  story  and  the  in- 
ferences which  he  deduces  from  it,  and  even  regrets  that  the 
susceptibilities  of  some  of  his  friends  and  relations  do  not  permit 
him  to  be  yet  more  explicit  in  his  personal  revelations.  If  he  dis- 
likes comment  upon  the  alleged  proceedings  of  his  offspring,  living 
and  dead,  he  has  only  himself  to  thank  for  any  distress  he  may 
suffer.  lie  has  deliberately  invited  criticism,  and  cannot  reason- 
ably object  to  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theobald,  then,  were  speculating 
upon  the  then  condition  of  their  dead  babies,  when  they  heard 
Taps.  These  they  ascertained — presumably  by  putting  lead- 
ing questions — to  be  signals  from  the  said  babies,  and  a  system  of 
communication  was  speedily  established,  the  surviving  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  little  ghosts  naturally  developing  a  consider- 
able "  mediumistic  "  talent.  (The  invention  of  this  atrocious 
adjective  is  perhaps  the  least  of  the  offences  of  soi-clisant 
"spiritualists.")  The  Theobalds  then  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everitt,  who  joined  in  their  researches ;  and  after 
s,  short  time  the  two  families  built  two  adjoining  houses  and 
■came  to  live  in  them.  Mrs.  Everitt  was  a  medium,  and  when 
she  was  present  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  the  room  was 
always  carefully  and  completely  darkened.  Sometimes  she  went 
into  a  "  trance  "  and  uttered  expressions  purporting  to  come  from 
spirits.  Sometimes  when  she  was  present  voices  were  heard 
which  the  audience  supposed  to  be  the  "  direct "  utterances  of 
spirits.  Someone  once  suggested  that  Mrs.  Everitt  was  a 
ventriloquist,  but  Mr.  Theobald  knew  that  could  not  be  so, 
because  the  voices  in  which  the  spirits  spoke  were  quite  different 
from  Mrs.  Everitt's  natural  one.  A  good  deal  of  preliminary  infor- 
mation about  the  dead  babies  and  other  ghosts  was  acquired  by  the 
simple  process  of  Mr.  Theobald  writing  it  himself.  He  calls  it 
automatic  writing,  and  is  rather  troubled  in  his  mind  because  it 
was  not  automatic.  He  knew  what  be  was  writing,  and  wrote 
what  came  into  his  head,  and  it  would  have  been  so  much  more 
convincing  if  he  had  not  known  what  he  was  writing,  because 
then  it  would  have  been  more  clear  that  it  was  dictated  by  the 
spirits  and  not  invented  by  Mr.  Theobald.  At  last,  however, 
(Mrs.  Everitt  being  present)  the  spirits  spoke,  and  everyone  heard 
them.  The  spirit  of  a  child  which  had  died  before  it  could  speak 
suddenly  said  "  My  dear  brother  and  sister,  I  am  here ;  Sophia." 
Mr.  Theobald  himself  shall  tell  what  happened  next: — 

We  were  almost  startled  by  a  piercing  child-voice,  one  evidently  de- 
lighted to  speak  for  the  first  time. 

"  Mama  — dear  mama  and  papa  !    I'm  here,  tno !  Louisa." 

That  was  the  voice  of  our  first  still-born  d  mghter,  who  has  since 
developed  into  such  a  beautiful  and  powemil  spirit,  and  who  now 
frequently  manifests  herself  by  direct  writings  and  by  many  physical 
phenomena. 

Any  one  can  guess  the  kind  of  communications  with  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theobald  were  favoured  by  these  and  other  spirits,  orally 
and  in  writing.  They  were  a  mixture  of  exquisite  silliness  and 
disgusting  blasphemy.  The  first  spirit  who  addressed  them  said 
he  knew  Mr.  Theobald's  father  and  mother,  and  his  mother  was 
"a  very  beautiful  spirit."  (It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Sludge  used  to  say  the  same  thing.)  They  asked  him  to  go  and 
flee  what  the  old  people  were  doing ;  so  he  went  away  for  a  short 
time,  and  on  his  return  said  they  "  were  together,  sitting  in  a 
beautiful  arbour,  the  seats  of  which  were  covered  with  crimson 
■velvet.  They  were  clothed  with  purple  robes  lined  with  white  ; 
his  was  made  of  velvet,  hers  of  satin,  their  usual  evening  dress. 
In  the  morning  they  wore  crimson  lined  with  white."  He 
further  announced  that  Mr.  Theobald's  father  was  reading  a  book. 
" '  What  book  ?  '  I  asked.  He  went  to  see,  and  said  it  was  '  The 
interior  meaning  of  the  first  book  of  John.'  We  remarked, 
•  How  natural ! '  " 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  follow  in  detail  this  abject  story 
of  presumptuous  fraud  and  grovelling  credulity ;  but  the  largest 
-part  in  the  narrative  is  played  by  one  Mary,  who  is  too  important 
to  be  left  out  altogether.  Mary  came  as  a  maid-servant  to  a 
house  taken  by  Mr.  Theobald  at  Haslemere.  She  very  soon  de- 
veloped considerable  talent  as  a  medium,  and  did  all  the  common 
tricks  with  a  closed  cabinet  and  the  regulation  paraphernalia  of  the 
art.  The  consequence  was  that  Mr.  Theobald  and  his  wife  took  to 
treating  her  as  one  of  the  family  (Mr.  Horse&ll  is  recorded  to  have 
done  much  the  same),  only  with  peculiar  tenderness,  because  her 
emotions  often  made  her  ill.  Everywhere  that  Mary  went  the 
ghosts  were  sure  to  go,  and  if  she  loved  them  it  was  no  more  than 
common  gratitude,  for  her  familiarity  with  them  secured  her  an 
easy  place,  and  consideration  from  her  employers  not  falling  far 
short  of  worship.  They  wrote  texts  on  ceilings,  they  prepared 
long  documents  of  illiterate  twaddle  which  they  left  in  various 
locked-up  places — Mr.  Theobald  seems  never  to  have  heard  of 
6uch  things  as  duplicate  keys— they  held  "  dark  seances,"  with  all 
the  customary  effects,  and  squealed,  and  gibbered,  and  had  a  high 
old  time  generally.  But  they  never  did  anything  that  it  would 
not  have  been  perfectly  easy  for  Mary  to  do  without  their 
help.    Of  course  a  good  many  of  the  writings  were  in  foreign 


languages  with  which  Mary  had  no  acquaintance.  In  those  in- 
stances there  generally  occurred  some  old-fashioned  expression  or 
spelling,  which  was  generally  accounted  for  by  tho  ghosts  who 
wrote  them  having  been  alivo  hundreds  of  years  ago  when  such 
expressions  were  in  common  use.  This  ingenious  (peculation 
often  received  the  most  striking  confirmation  when  some  old 
book  would  bo  discovered  on  the  premises  which  everybody  had 
forgotten,  wherein  was  found  tho  passage  written  by  the  spirit 
with  the  same  mistakes  or  archaisms  verbatim  et  literatim.  The 
inference  is  that  as  it  was  printed  in  the  old  book,  so  the  old 
ghost  was  accustomed  to  talk  when  he  was  alivo.  It  is  curious, 
by  the  way,  since  tho  dead  babies  grow  up  in  the  next  world  just 
as  they  would  have  here  (Louisa  is  now  twenty-seven),  that  the 
ghosts  of  Eather  Jules  Theobald  and  Saadi  the,  Persian  poet  are 
not  in  a  condition  of  senile  decrepitude.  Mr.  Theobald  gives  a 
number  of  reproductions  in  facsimile  of  what  he  calls  "direct 
spirit-writing,"  produced  more  or  less  under  Mary's  auspices. 
There  are  four  or  five  different  handwritings,  and,  though  they 
are  superficially  disguised  by  being  of  different  sizes  and  with 
different  slopes,  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  looks  at  them  tho 
least  in  detail  to  avoid  the  strongest  conviction  that  they  were  all 
written  by  the  same  hand. 

Mary's  ghosts  were  more  vulgar  than  Mrs.  Everitt's.  They 
generally  addressed  their  parents  as  "  pa  "  and  "ma";  and  their 
spelling,  even  of  modern  English,  was  not  always  above  reproach. 
One  of  the  dead  children,  while  yet  young,  wrote  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Theobald  justly  describes  as  characteristic.  The  misspellings 
intended  to  represent  childish  imperfection  of  pronunciation  are 
noteworthy : — 

Now  me  am  doin  to  write  some  for  you  papa. 

You  tell  all  the  big  men  your  little  Emily,  Pompom,  Chatterbox,  is  not 
a  ghost,  and  she  am  not  a  phantom  grim  aud  tall,  but  she  is  a  little  girl 
who  likes  to  help  you  when  she  can,  and  if  peoples  would  let  their  little 
girls  and  b  >ys  tome  to  them,  they  would  do  so,  Louisa  and  big  boys  say  so. 
Hood  night  everybodys,  be  dood  peoples.    Me  am  Pompom. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  not  been  uniformly  fortunate  in  his  dealings 
with  spirits.  Not  long  ago  he  was  so  left  to  himself  as  to  consent 
to  impose  "  tests "  for  the  persuasion  of  the  incredulous.  He 
sealed  up  writings  in  envelopes,  and  asked  the  spirits  to  copy 
them  outside.  After  much  persuasion  they  did  so,  and  he  thought 
the  test  was  satisfied.  Alas  !  subsequent  investigation  proved  that 
the  envelopes  had  been  surreptitiously  opened,  whereat  the  enemy 
naturally  blasphemed.  For  his  own  satisfaction  Mr.  Theobald  asked 
his  spirit  friends  how  it  happened.  They  told  him  that  they  had 
duly,  though  reluctantly,  fulfilled  the  tests,  and  copied  the  sealed- 
up  writing,  and  that  then  "  two  interfering  spirits  "  had  got  at 
the  envelopes  and  opened  them,  and  stuck  them  up  again,  so  as 
to  make  them  look  as  if  some  human  being  had  copied  the  sealed 
document  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  melancholy  event  has  gone 
far  to  satisfy  Mr.  Theobald  that  it  is  better  not  to  apply  "  tests  " 
to  "  spiritualistic  "  phenomena.  The  spirits  do  not  like  it — and 
quite  right  too. 


BE S ANT  AND  RICE.* 

IN  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  Ready-Money  Mortiboy 
Mr.  Walter  Besant  begs  permission  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
literary  partnership  which  betran  with  this  novel  in  1872,  and 
terminated  with  The  Seamy  Side  in  1881.  Every  one  will  read 
with  interest  how  the  incident  of  Mr.  Besant's  article  describing 
the  ascent  of  Piton  de  Neige,  the  highest  peak  in  the  island  of 
Reunion,  being  printed  in  Once  A  Week,  "  full  of  the  most 
exasperating  mistakes — not  a  single  name,  for  instance,  being 
rightly  printed,"  led  to  an  interview  with  the  editor,  James  Rice, 
whom  he  found  to  be  "  a  pleasant  and  friendly  creature,  eager  to 
set  himself  right  with  me  " ;  how  "  very  soon  I  got  into  the  habit 
of  dropping  into  the  little  back  office  in  Tavistock  Street,  generally 
with  some  small  contributions,  and  of  staying  for  a  talk";  how 
each  of  the  future  partners  wrote  a  novel,  and  how,  while  the 
result  of  Rice's  novel  was  "  not  satisfactory,"  Mr.  Besant  committed 
his  MS.  to  a  publisher  who  reported  upon  it  unfavourably,  yet 
"  as  a  work  of  promise.  I  am  happy  to  say,"  he  continues,  "  that 
I  had  the  fortitude  to  burn  this  MS.,  though  with  many  tears." 

In  the  autumn  of  187 1,  after  this  double  failure,  Rice  proposed  to 
Mr.  Besant  that  ho  should  join  him  in  writing  a  novel,  of  which  he 
had  already  sketched  the  central  figure  and  leading  situation.  "  The 
first  crude  idea  was  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  ten  times 
worse  than  when  he  went  away.  He  was  to  be  a  hardened, 
heartless,  ruthless  villain ;  he  was  to  get  round  his  father  by 
playing  upon  his  foibles  and  weaknesses,  he  was  to  get  everything 
out  of  him  and  leave  him  ruined.  Dick  Mortiboy  came  home,  in 
effect,  just  as  Rice  proposed.  How  he  worked  out  in  the  end, 
and  as  the  story  shaped  itself  in  our  hands,  may  be  read  in  the 
pages  that  follow."  The  first  conception  of  "  Dick  "  was  due  to 
Rice ;  but  apparently  it  was  Besant  who  improved  him  into  the 
jovial  buccaneer  who  clashes  so  amusingly  with  the  prim,  conven- 
tional life  of  an  English  country  town. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy,  though  its  success  was  quite  certain 
from  the  beginning,  did  not  make  its  authors  rich ;  but  was  followed 
by  My  Little  Girl,  which  "  did  better  at  the  libraries,"  and  after 
an  interval,  during  which  Rice  sold  Once  a  Week,  and  both  the 

*  ReaJy-Muncy  3Ioriiboij.  By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice.  Library 
Edition.    London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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partners  tried  other  work,  they  resumed  operations  with  With 
Harp  and  Crown,  which  came  out  in  1S74,  and  This  Son  of  Vulcan, 
in  1S75.  In  the  following  year,  continues  Mr.  Besant,  "  thanks 
entirely  to  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  who  admitted  us  to  the  pages  of 
his  paper,  we  made  a  great  stride  in  popularity  by  The  Golden 
Butterfly.  This  was  followed,  also  in  the  World,  by  The  Monks  of 
Thelema.  In  the  Graphic  of  1S7S  appeared  By  Cilia's  Arbour,  in 
which  I  drew  the  town  in  which  I  was  born,  as  I  remembered  it  in 
my  boyish  days.  Next  year,  in  the  Graphic  of  1S79,  we  published 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet.  In  the  year  1SS1  The  Seamy  Side  was 
published  in  'Time." 

What  many  readers  will  probably  wish  for  is  some  "  Hue " 
by  which  they  can  discriminate  the  work  of  one  partner  from 
that  of  the  other;  but  to  this,  except  in  the  allusion  to  the 
character  of  "  Dick  Mortiboy,"  Mr.  Besant  furnishes  no  clue. 
His  own  writing  increases  in  ease  and  strength  with  each  suc- 
cessive novel,  and  we  search  in  vain  for  any  marked  alteration 
in  style  in  those  which  he  has  written  since  his  partner's 
death.  How  was  it  done  ?  Did  the  authors  agree  about  the 
plot  and  then  write  the  chapters  alternately  ?  or  did  one  take 
the  part  of  Moliere's  housekeeper  and  criticize  while  the  other 
created  ?  Or  did  they  adopt  the  scheme  of  partnership  which 
the  "  Antiquary  "  proposes  to  Lovel : — " '  Why,  I  will  write 
the  critical  aud  historical  notPS  on  each  canto,  and  draw  out 
the  plan  of  the  story  myself.  I  pretend  to  some  poetical  genius, 
Mr.  Lovel,  only  I  was  never  able  to  write  verses.'  'It  is  a 
pity,  sir,  that  you  should  have  failed  in  a  qualification  some- 
what essential  to  the  art.'  'Essential?  not  a  whit;  it  is  the 
mere  mechanical  department.  A  man  may  be  a  poet  without 
measuring  dactyls  aud  spondees  like  the  ancients,  or  clashing  the 
ends  of  lines  into  rhyme  like  the  moderns,  as  one  may  be  an 
architect  though  unable  to  labour  like  a  stonemason.  Dost  think 
Palladio  or  Vitruvius  ever  carried  a  hod  ?  '  'In  that  case,  there 
should  be  two  authors  to  each  poem ;  one  to  think  and  plan, 
another  to  execute.'" 

In  1876  a  Christmas  story  by  the  partners  came  into  collision 
with  Foul  Play,  by  Charles  Reade  and  Dion  Boucicault,  the 
leading  incident  in  both  being  exactly  the  same.  "It  was  too 
late,  however,  to  alter  it,  and  fortunately  no  one  accused  us  of 
plagiarism,  which,  if  it  was  committed,  was  at  least  unconscious." 
To  Foul  1'lay  the  world  owes  the  immortal  parody  of  "  Chikkin 
Hazard,"'  half  the  fun  of  which  depends  upon  the  notes  (un- 
fortunately omitted  iu  the  reprint)  describing  the  struggles  of  the 
editor  of  the  "  National  Sensation  Novel  Company  (Limited)," 
to  keep  the  peace  among  his  unruly  crew  of  joint  authors.  "  Six 
of  us  will  tight,  and  six  be  seconds ;  the  seventh  is  a  doctor," 
exclaim  thirteen  of  them,  when  the  others  propose  to  cut  out 
some  thrilling  chapters  which  they  have  written ;  and  scarcely 
a  page  can  be  found  without  some  ludicrous  illustration  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  co-operative  system.  Yet  all  painstaking 
writers  of  fiction  gather  their  facts,  anecdotes,  and  "  local  colour  " 
from  whatever  sources  are  open  to  them  (see  the  list  in  Charles 
Reade's  diary  of  the  "  men  whom  I  want  to  talk  to  "  when  he  was 
meditating  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  or  his  remark,  "  A  sailor 
is  a  live  book  of  travels,"  in  Love  vie  Little,  Love  one  Long),  and 
in  many  cases  it  must  be  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  merely 
supplying  an  author  with  materials  and  actually  taking  part  in 
his  constructive  work.  Cruikshank  lived  and  died  in  the  firm 
belief  that  he  had  written  Pickwick ;  and  Cadell  told  Lockhart 
that  "  Constable's  vanity  boiled  over  so  much  at  this  time,  on 
having  his  suggestions  (about  Kcnihvorth)  gone  into  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  when  in  his  high  moods  he  used  to  stalk 
up  and  down  his  room,  and  exclaim,  'By  G — ,  I  am  all  but 
the  author  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels" ! '  "  Yet  every  writer  must 
constantly  have  wished  for  some  intelligent  man  to  whom  he 
could  have  recourse,  as  to  a  dictionary ;  and,  if  two  clever  men 
find  that  each  of  them  can  supply  the  other's  wants,  it  seems 
clear  that  they  can  do  better  work  in  partnership  than  solitary. 
It  can,  however,  but  rarely  happen  that  such  partnerships 
should  be  formed ;  it  is  even  rarer  for  them  to  succeed  ;  and, 
although  Dorothy  Forster  and  Children  of  Gibeon  may  have 
done  more  for  Mr.  Besant's  fame,  yet  we  can  well  understand 
the  pride  with  which  ho  tells  the  story  of  his  ten  years'  suc- 
cessful partnership  with  James  Rice. 


MASTERS  AND  BOYS.* 

THE  name  of  the  author  will  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  recom- 
mend this  little  volume  at  any  rate  to  all  Salopians,  amongst 
whom  Mr.  Gilkes  was  for  years  a  sort  of  uncrowned  king. 
Possibly  many  of  them  may  be  disappointed  with  what  they  find, 
having  looked  for  some  work  of  wider  scope :  but  their  criticism 
will  be  disarmed  by  the  modesty  of  the.  preface.  At  first  sight 
the  book  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  obiter  dicta  and  acta  of  both 
masters  and  boys,  more  or  loss  unconnected.  But  the  reader  soon 
discovers  that  he  is  reading  a  story,  and  a  story  with  a  moral  (or, 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  teeming  with  morals),  which 
Btendily  grows  in  interest  as  it  increases  in  length.  Nobody  whoso 
sympathy  with  boys  was  not  deep  and  genuine  could  havo  written 
the  pathetic  episode  of  the  illness  and  death  of  "  Coddles,"  and 
many  a  reader,  who,  like  one  of  Mr.  Gilkes's  small  boys,  "  doesn't 

*  Boys  and  Masters.  By  A.  EL  Gilkes,  M.A.,  Master  of  Dulwich 
College.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1387. 


believe  that  any  one  can  make  him  blub  now,''  may  find,  when  he 
comes  to  this  part  of  the  book,  that  he  is  not  quite  so  hardened 
to  the  melting  mood  as  he  imagined. 

"We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Gilkes  was  somewhat  rash  in 
selecting  his  old  school  for  the  scene  of  his  work.  The  place  he  de- 
scribes is  unmitigated  Shrewsbury — including  "skites,"  "gentlemen 
of  the  run,"  &c,  which  have  no  existence  elsewhere,  and  which 
leave  us  no  choice  in  fixing  the  locality.  The  result  of  this  must 
naturally  be  that  Salopians  will  soon  have  all  the  characters 
ticketed  and  labelled  with  what  they  imagine  to  be  their  real 
names,  and  if  any  of  them  get  the  wrong  names  assigned  to  thern,. 
Mr.  Gilkes  will  have  no  right  to  complain.  For  instance,  even 
the  general  reader  will  hardly  be  able  to  avoid  the  conviction  that 
much  of  the  work  is  autobiographical,  and  will  see  Mr. 
Gilkes  himself  divided  into  at  least  two  separate  personalities 
among  the  "  masters  "  of  whom  he  writes.  After  all,  perhaps, 
there  is  not  much  harm  done,  and  an  author  who  can  produce  an 
interesting  book,  and  steer  entirely  clear  of  "  tall "  writing,  is  a 
welcome  new  arrival  in  the  literary  world. 


MEMOIRS  OF  WILHELMINE,  MARGRAVINE  OF 
BAIREUTH.* 

THE  Princess  Christian  has  at  least  paid  the  general  reader  a 
handsome  compliment  by  translating  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Margravine  of  Baireuth  for  his  benefit.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  one  who  has  a  real  interest  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  in  memoir  literature  at  large,  can  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  French  language  as  to  require  an  English  version  of 
Wilhelmine's  delightful  book.  Therefore  it  must  be  meant  for 
the  reader  of  English  only  who  has  no  particular  subject,  and  it 
is  decidedly  to  his  credit  that  he  should  be  supposed  to  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  anything  so  good.  And  the  compliment 
is  not  only  well  meant,  but  well  turned.  The  translator  has  given, 
an  English  version  which  is  thoroughly  alive — as,  indeed,  it  ought 
to  be.  In  mere  dictionary  accuracy  it  is  sound,  and  it  has  the- 
higher  accuracy  of  spirit.  The  editing  is  hardly  on  a  level  with  the- 
translation.  More  notes  might  have  been  given,  for  instance,  and 
there  is  a  rather  awkward  want  of  knowledge  shown  at  one  place 
in  making  the  Margravine  talk  of  an  Emperor  of  Austria  about 
the  year  1730.  Then,  too,  there  are  suppressions  which  Her  Royal 
Highness  justifies  because  of  the  coarse  character  of  the  original. 
Now  Wilhelmine  had  that  fine  eighteenth-century  habit  of  being 
outspoken,  and  has  unquestionably  spoken  of  certain  matters  in 
connexion  with  Augustus  the  Strong  and  Peter  the  Great  which 
a  lady  of  her  position,  or  indeed  any  lady,  in  these  days  would 
leave  among  the  tacenda.  Still  there  they  are,  and  they  form  part 
of  the  work.  "We  are  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  given. 
We  have  a  strong  objection  to  having  our  reading  chosen  for  us, 
and  prefer  to  decide  for  ourselves  whether  this  passage  or  the 
other  is  an  essential  part  of  a  work  or  not.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
answered  that  the  student  who  wishes  to  know  the  Margravine's 
book  thoroughly  can  read  it  in  the  original,  but  that  is  a  position 
which  the  translator,  who  presumably  believes  in  the  dignity  of 
his  or  her  task,  cannot  consistently  take  up — for  it  puts  all  transla- 
tion on  a  sadly  inferior  footing. 

These  Memoirs  are  undoubtedly  among  the  remarkable  feats  of 
the  house  of  Hohenzollern.  Their  literary  value  is  more  or  less 
independent  of  their  truth  ;  but  it  is  obviously  important  to  know 
of  all  memoirs  how  far  they  can  be  trusted.  Carlyle  has  ranked 
Wilhelmine's  book  fairly  high  as  an  historical  document.  "  We 
find  it,"  as  he  says  in  his  emphatic  way,  "  a  veracious  Book,  done 
with  heart,  and  from  eyesight  and  insight;  of  a  veracity  deeper 
than  the  superficial  sort.  It  is  full  of  mistakes,  indeed,  and 
exaggerates  dreadfully  in  its  shrill  female  way,  but  is  above  in- 
tending to  deceive.  Deduct  the  due  subtrahends — say,  perhaps, 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  in  extreme  case  as  high  as  seventy-five — 
you  will  get  some  human  image  of  credible  actualities  from 
Wilhelmine."  Another  view  held  by  judges  of  another  order  is 
that  the  book  is  worthless  as  historic  evidence.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  sweeping  judgment  are  characteristic  of  one  kind  of 
criticism.  There  are  several  manuscripts  of  these  Memoirs  in 
existence,  of  which,  however,  only  one  is  in  the  Margravine's  own 
hand.  The  others  are  presumably  copies,  or  were  written  at  her 
dictation.  Now  these  originals  differ  among  themselves  in  many 
details,  and  are  very  diversely  worded.  Therefore  it  is  said  they 
are  all  worthless  as  evidence.  Again,  it  seems  to  be  proved  that 
Wilhelmine,  as  she  grew  older  and  was  embittered  by  domestic 
trouble,  took  a  more  and  more  gloomy  view  of  her  own  youth. 
She  drew  her  father  and  her  father's  Court  in  darker  colours. 
She  complained  of  her  brother  and  of  her  mother  in  stronger 
terms  than  can  be  justified  by  what  is  known  of  the  facts  from 
other  sources.  Therefore  it  is  said  her  whole  testimony  is  vitiated 
and  worthless.  The  deduction  is  a  little  too  large.  Accuracy  of  what 
Carlyle  calls  the  superficial  sort  is  useful  iu  its  way,  no  doubt ; 
but  a  book  may  have  it  and  be  perfectly  wooden,  or  may  want  it 
and  be  valuable.  It  is  very  necessary  to  distinguish  in  this 
matter  of  accuracy.  When  a  memoir-writer  is  found  to  give 
three  or  four  accounts  of  the  same  transaction  in  words  of  various 
strength,  that  is  a  reason  for  believing  that  ho  or  she  is  an  ex.- 
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citable  person  and  liable  to  exaggerate,  but  not,  for  totally  refusing 
to  accept  his  or  her  evidence  with  tho  necessary  deduction.  Exagge- 
ration is  one  thing-,  and  Kin-  is  another.  There  must  bo  a  basis 
of  fad  for  tho  first,  and  it  may  bo  pot  at  by  judicious  criticism. 
It  has  not  been  proved  that  Wilhelmine  did  more  than  overdraw 
and  overcolour.  As  for  tho  discrepancy  between  certain  passages 
in  the  Memoirs  and  her  own  letters  written  at  the  time,  it  rather 
tells  in  her  favour.  The  Margravine  quite  honestly  confesses  that, 
even  when  she  was  most  hurt  at.  her  brother's  coldness,  to  take 
one  instance  only,  she  was  careful  to  givo  no  sign  of  her  feelings 
in  her  letters— like  a  sensible  woman,  who  did  her  best  to  avoid 
a  family  quarrel.  With  the  necessary  deduction  for  exaggeration, 
and  duo  allowanco  for  tho  fallibility  of  human  nature,  the 
memoirs  of  a  lady  of  this  sagacity  may  be  trusted,  if  sho  has 
represented  her  father  as  a  greater  brute  than  he  was,  and  his 
Court  as  a  greater  bear-garden  than  it  was,  this  also  is  evidence 
of  a  kind.  On  ne  prete  qu'aux  riches  in  these  as  in  other  things. 
A  very  angry  opponent  might  conceivably  have  represented 
Charles  I.  as  incapable  of  speaking  the  truth  ;  but,  unless  he  was 
a  liar  or  a  fool,  he  would  not  have  accused  the  most  fastidious 
of  mankind  of  being  a  drunkard.  It  may  at  least,  be  said  for 
Wilhelmine's  picture  of  her  father  that  this  is  what  a  Princess  of 
the  House  of  IIoheuzollern,a  woman  of  brains,  of  an  affectionate 
nature,  and  of  the  kind  of  pride  which  goes  ill  with  a  habit  of 
telling  small  lies,  thought  that  a  King  of  Prussia  might  be. 

It  is,  iudeed,  a  wonderful  portrait  that  bis  daughter  has  drawn 
of  Frederick  William  and  of  his  Court— a  picture  of  stupidity, 
brutality,  and  small  meanness.    The  dogged  obstinacy  and  blind 
rases  of  the  King,  the  pertinacious  intrigues  and  silly  anger  of  the 
Queen,  the  cunning  greed  and  chicanery  of  the  Ministers  or 
courtiers,  make  up  a  scene  unparalleled  of  its  kind.    Taking  the 
story  exactly  as  it  stands,  it  shows  the  Court  of  Berlin  to  have 
been,  in  point  of  manners,  much  on  a  level  with  the  humbler  abode 
which  sheltered  Black  George,  the  clergyman's  granddaughter, 
and  Mistress  Molly  Seagrim.    Of  course  there  are  errors  of  omis- 
sion, if  not  of  commission,  in  Wilhelmine's  narrative.  Of  what  lay 
outside  the  Court  she  says,  and  obviously  knew,  nothing.  Frederick 
William's  very  great  merits  as  a  Prussian  king  and  administrator 
are  passed  over,  or  at  best  taken  for  granted,  but  they  are  quite 
compatible  with  the  truth  of  this  picture  of  his  domestic  life. 
AYilkelmine  cannot  well  be  mistaken  on  such  a  simple  matter  of 
fact  as  the  question  whether  her  father  did  or  did  not  knock  her 
down.    For  the  rest,  a  man  may  roar  at  his  wife,  bully  his  son, 
and  thrash  his  daughter,  and  yet  know  the  value  of  a  good  army 
and  an  economical  administration.    Then,  too,  there  is  a  dreadful 
internal  probability  in  Wilhelmine's  pictures.    Take  her  mother, 
for  instance,  and  consider  her  as  a  character  in  a  novel,  and  who 
can  doubt  her  truth  to  nature  ?    The  Queen's  determination  to 
bring  about,  grand  marriages  for  her  children,  with  her  husband's 
consent  if  possible,  in  spite  of  him  if  the  thing  could  not  be  done 
otherwise  ;  her  fear  of  Frederick  William,  which  never  made  her 
alter  her  determination  one  jot,  though  she  was  profuse  in  vows 
to  be  obedient  when  her  angry  lord  and  master  was  actu- 
ally threatening  her;  the  absolutely  callous  cruelty  she  showed 
in  encouraging  her  children  to  resist  their  father,  though  she 
well  knew  that  she  could  not  protect  them,  and  her  quite 
honest  belief  that  she  was  an  ill-used  woman  when  Wilhelmine 
would  bear  threats,  imprisonment,  beating,  and  furious  tugging 
i  to  and  fro  no  longer,  are  so  true   to  nature  that  one  feels 
they  must  be  true  to  the  character  of  Sophie  Dorothee.  Indeed, 
all  Wilhelmine's  portraits  live.    Not  only  the  King  and  Queen, 
but  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Princesses,  Ministers,  lackeys, 
courtiers,  the  visitors,  like  Peter  the  Great  and  his  wondrous 
household,  who  come  and  go,  are  all  drawn  with  the  same 
dexterity  of  touch,  and  all  give  the  same  impression  of  reality. 
The  great  part  played  in  the  world  by  the  Czar  Peter  and 
by  Frederick  William  have  caused  the  passages  of  the  Memoirs 
in   which  they   appear   to   be   more  frequently   quoted,  but 
'Wilhelmine's  account  of  the  little  Court  of  Baireuth  is  as  admirable 
as  the  picture  of  the  greater  world  of  Berlin.    There  is  something 
exquisitely  comic,  and,  in  spite  of  the  poor  lady's  many  troubles, 
really  good-natured,  in  these  sketches  of  a  real  Kalbsbraten- 
Pumpernickel  and  its  statesmen  of  the  stamp  of  Otto  Sigismuud 
Freyherr  von  Schlippenschlopp.    There  is  one  great  difference, 
though,  between  Thackeray's  good-humoured  caricature  of  Weimar 
and  Wilhelmine's  portrait  of  the  real  Baireuth.  Pumpernickel  was 
a  happy,  easygoing  little  place,  with  a  kindly  Grand  Duke,  a 
patron  of  the  arts — did  he  uot  build  that  stately  Grossherzoglich 
Kalbsbratenpumpernickelisch  Schkittelspielsaal  ?    Baireuth  was 
a  bankrupt  and  stagnant  little  place  with  a  Margraf — Wilhelmine's 
father-in-law— who  made  everybody  around  him  uncomfortable, 
palaces  tumbling  to  pieces,  and  full  of  dirty  rooms  hung  with 
rotten  tapestry.    The  smallest  of  men  wrangled  furiously  over 
the  most  insignificant  of  interests  in  these  surroundings.    It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  absurdities  of  Baireuth  lose  nothing 
by  Wilhelmine's  telling.    There  is  a  delicious  feminine  malice  in 
her  account  of  the  deputation  of  nobles,  mostly  members  of  the  great 
house  of  Reitzenstein,  who  welcomed  her  and  her  husband,  the 
heir-apparent  as  he  then  was,  to  Baireuth.    Their  wonderful  wigs 
and  wondrous  clothes,  their  solemn  dulness  and  utter  inability  to 
talk  about  anything  but  cattle,  are  all  given  with  a  pitiless  pre- 
cision of  language.     After  them  comes  a  perfect  gallery  of 
Intriguers  of  both  sexes,  all  alive,  and  all  about  equally  ridiculous 
or  hateful.     There  is  exaggeration  in  all  this,  no  doubt,  partly 
due  to  temperament,  and  partly  to  the  bit  terness  produced  in  tho 
Margravine  by  disappointment  and  ill-health,  but  there  is  a  great 


element  of  truth  too.  There  is  moro  evidonco  than  Wilhelmino's 
for  the  absurdities  of  tho  little  German  Courts,  and  also  for  tho 
crimes  of  Italian  atrocity  which  occurred  in  them  from  time  to 
timo.  Sho  herself  tells  part  of  the  history  of  one  which  is 
peculiarly  hideous.  Tho  Memoirs  give,  on  tho  whole,  a  credible 
picture  of  the  Courts  of  Germany,  big  and  little,  as  they  were  in 
tho  early  eighteenth  century— that  is,  while  the  country  was  still 
Buffering  from  the  results  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Even 
materially  it  had  not  recovered,  and  it  had  still  less  escaped  from 
the  brutalizing  influence  of  that  struggle.  A  German  prince  of 
the  sixteenth  century  might  havo  been  a  less  able  and  essent  ially 
a  less  good  man  than  Frederick  William,  but  he  would  probably 
have  had  less  of  his  mere  military  brutality. 


CHARLOTTE  BRONTK* 

HH  HE  author  of  Obiter  Dicta  has  joined  the  growing  ranks  of 
-L   Bronte  biographers.    He  has,  we  may  suppose,  found  his 
subject  attractive  ;  he  assures  us,  indeed,  that  to  write  of  Charlotte's 
life  in  Brussels  is  like  walking  on  enchanted  ground,  and  the 
expression  might  well  be  applied  to  the  whole  subject ;  for,  with 
Helstone  for  the  father,  Huntingdon  for  the  brother,  Shirley 
Keeldar  for  the  sister,  and  Jane  Eyre  and  Lucy  Snowe  for 
Charlotte  herself,  what  can  be  easier  or  more  delightful  than  to 
construct  a  picturesque  biography?    There  is,  in  fact,  a  fatal 
facility  about  it.    Mrs.  Gaskell  was  quite  alive  to  the  great  oppor- 
tunities of  the  occasion ;  with  the  eye  of  a  genuine  artist  for 
chiaro-oscuro,  she  saw  that  the  figure  of  Charlotte  would  come 
grandly  forward  if  a  background  of  moorland  and  storm  were 
thrown  in,  with  the  moodiness  and  tyranny  of  the  father,  and  the 
crimes  and  failings  of  the  opium-eating  and  Byronic  brother.  As 
a  result  she  produced  what  has  often  been  described  as  "  one  of 
the  most  charming  biographies  in  our  language,"  but,  unhappily, 
stern  justice  and  the  threat  of  proceedings  caused  her  to  retract 
somewhat,  thereby  marring  the  artistic  perfection  of  her  picture. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Weinyss  Reid,  many  years  later,  being  dissatisfied 
with  her  portrait,  drew  another,  making  the  light  places  where 
hers  had  been  almost  darkest,  and  hinting,  as  the  main  source  of 
Charlotte's  inspiration,  at  a  mental  and  moral  tragedy  in  Brussels, 
that  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  not  even  dreamed  of.    He  even  went  so  far, 
foolishly,  as  we  pointed  out  in  reviewing  his  book  at  the  time, 
as  to  speak  of  Charlotte,  before  her  visit  to  the  Belgian  capital, 
as  quite  a  "  happy  and  high-spirited  girl."    Mr.  Birrell  in  his 
present  book,  touches  upon  the  matter  slightly,  and  he  wisely 
says  that  the  readers  of  Villette  will,  "  if  they  are  wise,  nay,  if 
they  are  delicate,  hold  their  tongues  about  their  discoveries,  real 
or  supposed,  and  their  surmises,  however  shrewd  or  keen."  But 
though  our  conception  of  Charlotte's  character  differs  now  in  few 
particulars  from  Mrs.  Gaskell's  admirable  portrayal  of  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  later  writings  have  tended  to  modify 
the  view  generally  held  of  the  origin  and  inspiration  of  her 
works. 

Mr.  Birrell,  however,  unlike  those  who  have  gone  before  him, 
comes  forward  clad  with  no  very  striking  opinions  of  his  own,  and 
he  rides  a-tilt  at  his  predecessors  with  no  pet  theory.    He  depends 
chiefly  upon  Mrs.  Gaskell  for  his  facts,  and  confines  himself  gener- 
ally, with  a  closeness  sometimes  destructive  of  a  truthful  view,  to 
the  history  of  the  single  member  of  the  family  he  has  selected. 
Fortunately  for  his  book  he  is  able  to  give  some  new  information 
regarding  that  remarkable  man,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  which 
possesses  considerable  interest.    We  now  learn  for  the  first  time 
that  the  father  of  the  Brontes  in  his  young  days  was  the  hero  of  a 
love  episode  that  had  something  romantic  about  it.    Upon  leaving 
Cambridge,  it  appears  that  he  took  the  curacy  of  Wethersheld,  in 
Essex,  and  there  established  himself  in  the  house  of  a  maiden  lady, 
one  Miss  Mildred  Davy.    To  her  was  accustomed  to  come  occa- 
sionally a  certain  Mary  Burder,  her  niece,  a  farmer's  daughter, 
from  three  miles  across  the  fields,  and,  coming  one  day  with  a  pre- 
sent of  game,  the  girl,  anxious  that  it  should  be  speedily  prepared, 
goes  herself  into  the  kitchen,  rolls  up  her  sleeve  to  the  elbow, 
and  begins  to  wind  up  the  roasting-jack.     At  the  moment  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Bronte  enters,  and,  as  an  Irishman  would,  falls  in 
love  with  her  on  the  spot.    She,  however,  does  not  at  once 
surrender  to  the  siege  that  forthwith  begins,  for  she  "  remembers 
that  he  is  an  Irishman,"    So  much  he  has  told  her,  but,  even  to 
the  lady  of  his  heart,  nothing  will  he  say  of  those  village 
Hampdens,  the  long-forgotten  little  Pruntys,  of  Ahaderg,  in 
County  Down.    Now  comes  upon  the  scene  the  "  wicked  uncle," 
questioning  angrily  of  these  same ;  and  straightway  invites  his 
niece  over  to  Yeldham,  where,  kept  under  close  watch  and  ward 
— all  letters  intercepted — she  never  sees  the  liev.  Patrick  Bronte 
more.    Pie,  disheartened,  leaves  the  place,  goes  to  Haworth, 
marries  Miss  Branwell,  and,  not  until  bis  wife  is  dead,  does  Mary 
Binder  hear  from  him  again,  when  he  asks  her  to  be  the  mother 
of  his  little  children  ;  but  it  is  too  late,  and  she  answers,  No.  In 
one  respect  Mr.  Birrell  does  greater  justice  to  Patrick  Bronte 
than  has  been  done  by  some  of  his  predecessors ;  he  gives  him 
much  credit  in  the  matter  of  his  children's  education.    But  why 
does  he  thoughtlessly  follow  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  the  stories  of  Patrick 
Bronte's  absurd  and  fantastic  violence  which  Mr.  Leyland  has 
shown  good  cause  for  believing  to  be  untrue  ?    It  is  very  well  to 


*  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  By  Augustine  Birrell. 
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say  that  the  stories  are  trifling,  but  one  who  loves  the  Christian 
graces  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  wide  berth  to  the  man  who 
ruthlessly  burns  his  wife's  dresses,  tires  off  pistols  out  of  the 
window,  saws  off  the  legs  of  chairs,  and  does  other  things  of  a 
like  nature.  Then,  again,  it  seems  quite  gratuitous  to  say  that 
Air.  Bronte's  reason  for  absenting  himself  from  Charlotte's  wed- 
ding— a  wedding  he  had  consented  to — was  doubtless  a  bad  one. 
Such  unsupported  stories  and  remarks  would  suffice  to  damn  any 
man's  character. 

In  regard  to  Charlotte  herself  Mr.  Birrell  has  nothing  now  to 
tell,  and,  attempting  no  psychological  analysis,  he  contents  him- 
self with  a  summary  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  biography,  a  method  quite 
justified  by  the  purpose  of  the  useful  series  in  which  his  book  is 
included.  Such  faults  as  he  lias  are  those  of  omission  rather  than 
of  commission;  and,  if  we  had  no  other  book  than  his  before  us, 
we  should  have  a  very  meagre  idea  of  the  shaping  circumstances 
of  Charlotte's  genius.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  jf  we  say  that 
her  powers  were  derived  by  inheritance  from  the  strongly  accen- 
tuated Hibernian  and  Cornish  characters  of  her  parentage,  and 
that  they  were  appropriately  nursed  amongst  the  Yorkshire  hills, 
which  develop  a  racial  individuality  even  more  remarkable.  But 
the  fact  that  her  lather  had  an  unusual  personality,  that  she  had 
two  sisters  of  intellectual  power,  and  a  brother  of  great  promise 
whose  career  ended  disastrously,  must  count  for  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Birrell  concludes  his  little  volume  with  a  chapter  in  which 
he  ventures,  with  a  doubting  heart,  to  assign  a  place  to  Charlotte 
Bronte  amongst  the  women  novelists  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  already  placed  at  the  head  of  his  intellectual 
hierarchy  for  Englishwomen  Charlotte  Bronte,  her  sister  Emily, 
and  Mrs.  Browning.  Mr.  Birrell  now  makes  a  trinity  amongst 
female  writers  of  fiction  of  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Bronte,  and  George 
Eliot.  He  thinks  that  the  test  of  merit  for  a  novel  "can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  strength  and  probable1  endurance  of  its 
pleasure-giving  capacity,"  and  says  that  the  pleasure-giving  ele- 
ments of  Miss  Austen's  work  have  Dot  changed  within  a  cen- 
tury. Yet,  on  his  own  showing,  she  is  now  accounted  "  somewhat 
cold  "  ;  whereas  her  contemporarits  thought  she  wrote  with  vivid- 
ness of  love.  But  what  is  subject  to  change  is  surely  subject 
to  decay.  He  gives  the  second  place  to  Miss  Bronte,  because 
her  literary  productions  are  marked  by  asperity  and  deficient  in 
grace  and  charm.  The  value  of  such  a  criticism  maybe  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  said  that  it  is  "  in  its  kind 
a  perpetual  pleasure  to  revisit  the  well-nigh  sunless  landscape  of 
Eucy  Snowe's  sad,  passionate,  and  valiant  life."  The  truth  is 
that,  though  pleasure-giving  qualities  have  much  to  do  with  the 
immediate  reception  and  popularity  of  a  work  of  fiction,  they 
have  little  or  no  weight  in  regard  to  its  merit  and  character  as  a 
work  of  art  or  its  claim  to  a  permanent  place  in  literature. 


M.  Bastard's  (5)  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Army  of  Chalons 
in  1S70  is  detailed — rather  too  detailed  occasionally — but  it  is 
relieved  by  drawings  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Detaille  aDd 
others. 

M.  le  Marquis  de  Timodan  (6)  is  on  the  right  side,  and  he  4i 
has  a  pretty  turn  of  verse.    But  he  harps  a  little  too  much  on  I 
"  defeats,"  and  appears  to  be  a  discouraged  marquis,  who  may  J 
believe,  after  a  fashion,  in  the  power  of  his  gods  to  aid  him,  but 
is  by  no  means  confident  in  their  disposition.    This  won't  do. 
"  My  merry  men,  fight  on,"  is  and  must  be  the  motto  of  all  anti- 
Radicals  in  these  days  if  Radicalism  is  not  to  triumph. 

We  have  several  translations  before  us.  There  is  a  version  of  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford's  Zoroaster  (6)  (not  exactly  his  best  thing) ;  there 
are  two  volumes  more  of  the  inevitable  Russian  (Gontcharov  this  time, 
a  name  vaguely  provocative  of  puns),  turned  on  to  a  thirsty  public 
through  that  intarissable  conduit  M.  or  Mine.  Ilalpdrine  (8),  who 
must  have  delivered  as  many  gallons  of  novel  as  most  reservoirs 
have  of  water  in  the  last  few  years;  and,  most  remarkable  of  all, 
there  is  a  double  prose  version,  literal  and  paraphrased,  of  | 
Rossetti's  House  of  Life  (9).  This  last  shows  much  ability,  and 
is  introduced  by  a  characteristic  preface  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Josi5phin  Peladan,  whose  singular  series  of  novels  (not  easily  to 
be  criticized  to  an  English  audience)  is  pursuing  its  way,  and, 
among  other  things,  giving  those  who  wish  it  (M.  Edinger  is  the 
publisher)  an  opportunity  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of 
M.  Rops's  marvellous  diableries.  M.  Peladan  writes  well,  as  he 
generally  does ;  but  he  must  really  have  done  the  proper  names 
on  purpose.  "  Ee  frere  Williams"  and  L'ami  Waths  "  are  almost 
unbelievable.  "  Morisse  "  (Mr.  William,  of  Parnassus)  matches 
them ;  but  "  la  plage  de  Borchinston  pres  de  Norgate  "  has  never 
been  equalled  since  tint  admirable  ambassador  who  made  "  Ken- 
sington" into  "  Stintington." 

AVe  cannot  say  much  for  Juvenile  French  Plays  (10).  They  are 
perfectly  harmless,  but  they  are  in  a  literary  point  of  view  some- 
thing very  like  rubbish,  and  we  cannot  see  why  children  should 
have  rubbish  put  before  them  when  there  are  endless  stores  of 
excellent  material.  As  for  Dr.  Schmidt's  Vocabulary  (1 1),  wo 
never  could  see  the  point  of  vocabularies  for  learning,  either  when 
at  an  early  age  we  were  like  others  their  victims,  or  since.  The 
modern  outcry  against  learning  by  heart  is  senseless  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  that  the  ancient  practice  of  stuffing  mere  strings 
of  words  down  the  learner's  throat  was  much  more  sensible. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THAT  masterpiece  of  fifteenth  century  satire,  the  Quinze  joies 
du  mariage  (1),  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  dissatis- 
faction and  sadness  of  the  time,  and  in  the  curious  repression  and 
dryness  of  its  irony  the  most  strictly  humorous,  perhaps,  of  all 
Erench  work  out  of  Rabelais  and  Moliere,  deserved  the  amiable 
care  of  M.  Jouaust,  in  the  most  artistic  of  all  his  series.  M.  Eouis 
Ulbach's  introduction  is  unequal,  but  it  can  be  skipped  or  dipped 
into.  Nothing  more  could  have  been  done  for  the  test  in  the 
way  of  print  and  paper ;  while  M.  Lalauze  is  at  his  very  best  in 
the  vignettes  and  tailpieces.  The  book  is  not  cheap,  and,  indeed, 
with  its  getting  up  it  could  not  be,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  thirty 
francs  it  costs,  especially  as  there  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  one 
other  reprint  of  it  comely  enough  for  collectors,  and  that  is  un- 
illustrated  and,  withal,  out  of  print. 

The  sale  of  a  popular  writer's  books  in  France  could  hardly  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  eighth  edition  of  Pierre  Loti's 
1'ropo.i  d'e.vil  (2),  which  are  neither  stories  nor  particularly  inter- 
esting essays,  but  only  sketches  of  the  author's  journey  out  to 
China,  done  with  his  usual  grace  and  elaboration,  but  inferior, 
even  intrinsically,  to  similar  things  in  his  stories,  and  losing 
much  by  losing  the  story-frame.  The  book  is  partly  pathetic  ; 
for  Pierre  Loti,  a  man  of  the  greatest  talent  and  a  brave  and  good 
officer  we  doubt  not,  talks  of  "  la  grande  gloire  de  Foochow." 
Shades  of  Tourville  and  Duguay-Trouin  !  You  at  least  had  other 
preat  "  glories "  than  that  of  getting  behind  a  man's  back  as  a 
friend  and  then  stabbing  him  in  it  as  an  enemy. 

The  articles  of  "  Parisis "  (3)  are  well  known,  and  here  is 
another  collection  of  them.  They  are  very  good  of  their  kind, 
though  we  do  not  know  that  they  change  our  opinion  as  to  the 
reproduction  of  such  things. 

M.  Blavet,  however,  at  any  rate  does  not  expose  himself  to 
strictures  on  his  title.  M.  Bellaigne  (4)  does.  About  half  his 
book  does  "  answer  to  its  name  "  by  a  sketch  of  comic  opera  with 
the  comic  widely  construed.  But  the  rest  is  padding,  consisting 
of  articles  on  Heine  (who  is  not  "  music,"  at  least  in  that  sense),  on 
Schumann,  who  is  not  "  Erench,"  on  the  gipsy  singers  at  Moscow, 
and  on  "  Mors  et  Vita." 


(1)  Let  quinze  joyet  du  mariage.   Paris:  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(2)  I'ropat  d'esil.  Par  Pierre  Loti.  lluitiemc  edition.  Paris  : 
Calmaan  Levy 

(3)  La  vUparitienne,  i836.  Par  Emila  Blavet.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(4)  Un  stick  de  musique  francaisc.  Par  Camilla  Bellaigne.  Paris: 
Delngravc. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  greatest  of  English  actresses  {Eminent  Women  Series- 
Mrs.  Siddons.  By  Mrs.  A.  Kennard.  Allen  &  Co.  1887)  ] 
deserves  that  the  memory  of  her  life  and  performances  should  be 
kept  alive  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations,  and  from  time 
to  time  it  is  well  that  the  recollections  of  those  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  career  should 
be  refreshed,  and  that  information  upon  them  should  be  provided 
for  the  ever-rising  numbers  of  fresh  readers.  By  both  of  these 
classes  the  present  volume  will  be  fouDd  interesting,  and  the 
writer  cannot  be  accused  of  having  displayed  any  excess  of  parti- 
ality for  the  subject  of  her  little  book. 

Reprints  of  such  charming  and  well-known  books  as  those  con- 
taining the  letters  and  works  of  Eady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
{Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mar//  Wortley  Montagu.  By  W.  : 
Moy  Thomas.  New  edition,  revised.  Bell  &  Sons.  1887)  are 
always  welcome.  They  enable  those  who  are  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  them  to  follow  easily  the  wise  advice  of  the  poet 
Rogers,  who,  wheu  he  was  reproached  by  a  lady  with  not  having 
read  some  new  book,  and  was  asked  what  he  did  read,  replied, 
"  When  a  new  book  comes  out,  I  read  an  old  one."  The  present 
edition  is  announced  to  be  virtually  a  reprint  of  the  third  one, 
which  was  edited  by  the  lady's  great-grandson,  Lord  Wharnclilfe, 
and  which  was  re-edited,  with  additions  and  corrections,  by  Mr. 
W.  Moy  Thomas  in  1861  ;  and  a  few  small  additions  have  again 
been  made  to  the  present  re-issue  of  the  book. 

If  there  is  romance  in  statistics,  as  Mr.  Goschen  once  affirmed, 
there  is  abundant  romance  in  the  simple  facts  and  figures  that 
record  the  infancy  of  great  commercial  industries.  Not  long 
since  we  noticed  Mr.  Ellison's  annals  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
England,  in  which  the  romantic  aspect  of  the  subject  was 
strikingly  suggested  without  at  all  usurping  the  practical  aim  of 
a  careful  compilation ;  and  now  we  have  a  volume  of  similar 
character,  though  less  compact  and  restricted,  in  Mr.  James 
Borwick's  Itomance  of  the  Wool  Trade  (Griffith,  Farran,  <fc  Co.). 
Though  a  little  discursive,  and  even  iterative,  at  times,  this  is  a 
thoroughly  readable  book.  From  the  sheep  to  the  fleece,  from 
the  imported  staple  to  the  cloth  factory,  Mr.  Borwick  deals  with 
every  phase  of  the  woollen  industry  at  home  and  in  the  Austra- 
lian colonies;  while  his  survey  embraces  periods  of  history  when 

(5)  Sanglants  combats.    Par  Georges  Bastard.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(6)  Les  soirs  de  defuitcs.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(7)  Zoroastre.   Traduit  par  F.  Chesneau.    Paris :  Perrin.* 

(8)  Simple  Histoire.  Tradaite  par  E.  Halpcrine.  2  tomes.  Paris  : 
Perrin. 

(9)  La  maison  dc  vie.    Traduite  par  Cle'mence  Couvc.  Paris:  Lemerre. 

(10)  Juvenile  French  Flays.  By  A.  Porcher.  London:  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

(11)  Fetit  vocabulaiie.  Par  II.  Schmidt.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate 
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Australia  was  sheepless  nnd  undiscovered,  when  Jason  sailed  and 
/irgil  santr,  when  Adam  delved  and  E»ti  spun,  when  all 
Huishwocnen  were  spinsters  and  the  Flemings  whom  the  politic 
Entageuet  caused  to  settle  in  Pembrokeshire  and  other  parts  in- 
truded the  West  of  England  in  i lie  mysteries  of  broadcloth.  It' 
Jr.  Berwick's  method  is  devious,  however,  his  history  of  the 
,dvance  of  the  Merino  sheep  in  the  colonies  is  extremely  well  told. 
Wong  the  stirring  chronicles  id'  pastoral  pioneers,  such  as  Captain 
dacarthur  and  John  Bateman,  none  is  more  strange  and  moving 
ban  the  migration  of  the  Tasmanian  sheep-farmers  to  Port  Philip, 
vhich  occasioned  a  veritable  "  wool-fever  "  only  second  in  intensity 
b  the  "  gold-fever."  It  is  in  such  episodes  of  enterprise  that  the 
omance  of  wool  is  best  exemplified. 

Much  more  than  mere  embellishment  is  involved  iu  the  art  of 
nailing  pretty  books,  though  Delacroix  complained  that  the  text 
nd  "get-up"  of  his  Faust  made  him  appear  as  if  desirous 
f  posing  iu  PScole  du  laid.  This  was  an  exceptional  instance 
f  a  great  artist  unequally  yoked  with  incompetent  allies.  A 
lainty  little  book  of  somewhat  novel  guise  is  the  collec- 
lod  of  popular  poetry  Spanish  and  Italian  Folk  Songs,  trans- 
ited by  Alma  Strettall  (Maemillan  &  Co.),  illustrated  with 
rotogravures  after  sketches  by  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent  and  others, 
he  specimens  of  song,  which  are  fairly  representative  on  the 
vhole,  include  Gipsy  segnidillas,  peteuaras,  soleares,  Tuscan 
tornelli,  rispetti  from  Sicilian  and  Tuscan  sources,  and  the  Cor- 
ican  vocero.  The  translator,  in  her  introduction,  refers  to  one 
ause  of  the  decadence  of  popular  song  which  certainly  did  not 
iccur  to  Byron  when  he  lamented  the  oblivion  of  Tasso  iu  Venice. 
iVriting  of  the  "  Flamenco,'  or  gipsy  songs  and  dances  of 
Andalusia,  Mrs.  Strettall  observes,  "  they  are  becoming  corrupted, 
osing  their  original  and  peculiar  character,  and  adopting  too 
nuch  of  the  more  ordinary  Spanish  tone  and  style  "  ;  and  this 
■esult  is  attributed  to  their  frequent  performance  before  mixed 
udiences  in  cities.  Possibly  also  the  uncritical  sight-seeing 
ourist  is  responsible,  and  may  unconsciously  encourage  inferior 
purious  art.  liy  way  of  musical  illustration  the  translator  gives 
.  solea,  which  is  a  very  characteristic  nielody,  a  charming  speci- 
aen  of  the  petenara  to  the  words  "  Dejame  memoria  triste,"  and 
,  Tuscan  rispetto  undebased  by  the  modern  arranger.  Mr. 
iargent's  sympathetic  sketches  admirably  reflect  the  wild  and 
antastic  themes  they  illustrate. 

The  Theories  of  Anarchy  and  of  Law  (Williams  &  Norgate)  is 
he  title  of  a  "  midnight  debate,"  by  Mr.  II.  B.  Brewster,  which 
i  not  more  unprotitable  than  philosophic  dialogues  are  apt  to 
rove  when  conducted  on  no  dramatic  principles.  The  lines  of 
rgument  are  altogether  too  loose  and  vagrant,  and  the  speakers 
tck  individuality.  A  little  Landoriau  violence,  or  loss  of 
emper,  on  the  part  of  the  anarchist  or  his  opponent  would  be 
ositively  refreshing,  but  no  such  extremely  natural  interlude 
iversifies  the  solemn  and  dull  course  of  the  debate.  On  the 
?hole,  the  indifference  of  Wilfrid  is  the  only  true  philosophy  of 
he  subject,  and  effectually  clinches  the  debate.  "  If  I  had  to 
ike  part,"  he  says,  "  I  might  sit  still  and  listen  to  you  the  whole 
ight,  and  agree  all  the  time  with  the  one  who  has  spoken  last." 
Vilfiid's  mental  position  is  unassailable,,  save  his  incredible 
ssumptiou  of  the  sleepless  listener. 

"We  have  already  noticed  Victor  Hugo's  Choscs  Vues,  a  transla- 
on  of  which  appears,  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  Things 
een  (Iioutledge  &  Sons).  The  literary  and  biographical  value  of 
lese  miscellaneous  papers  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  and  the 
•anslation,  which  appears  to  be  carefully  executed,  will  bo 
igerly  read  by  those  to  whom  the  original  is  a  closed  book. 

Last,  Wards  with  Gordon  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is  a  reprint  from 
le  Fortnightly  of  an   article   by   Lieut.- General   Sir  Gerald 

raham,  which  merits  preservation,  apart  from  the  inviolable 
iterest  of  the  subject,  on  account  of  its  fulness  of  statement  and 

s  sincere  spirit  of  loyalty. 

From  the  collection  of  "  Mr.  Punch  "  we  have  a  second  volume 
f  John  Leech's  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character  (Bradbury,  Agnew, 
Co.)     In  this  instalment  the  crinoline  era  and  the  great 
loustiche  movement  are  perhaps   the  most  fruitful  topics  of 
jeech's  inimitable  humour  and  facility.  There  is  an  inexhaustible 
jiquancy  in  the  perennial  freshness  of  these  dr  awings  and  the 
bpectable   antiquity   which  the  fashion  of    1S42-62  already 
Jisumes  in  our  eyes.    Many  of  these  delightful  concepts  were 
xt  cursory  reminders,  so  indelible  are  first  impressions.    Who  can 
rget  the  "  Varieties  in  Horse  Taming,"  in  which  benevolent 
derly  gentlemen  are  represented  as  practising  the  R  arey  system, 
the  reception  of  the  austere  Misses  Weasel,  who  abjure' crino- 
e,  by  Mrs.  Roundabout,  whose  skirts  are  of  beribboned  and 
shionable  amplitude  ?  Such  astonishing  fertility  was  never  more 
nvinemgly  displayed  than  in  Leech's  rich  and  racy  diversions  on 
e  crinoline  question,  and  this  is  but  one  of  many  themes  illus- 
lted  in  these  amusing  volumes.    As  a  memorial  of  the  artist 
thing  could  be  more  complete  or  more  significant. 
Obviously  modelled  on  Scott,  Mr.  Richard  Ab'bays  narrative 
em,  'The  Castle  of  Knaresborough  (Kegan   Paul,  Trench  & 
).),  shows  considerable  spirit  in  descriptive  passages  and  skilful 
idling  of  rhymed  octosyllabics.     The  lyrical  interludes  are 
ireely  up  to  the  standard  of  the  narrative  verse,  the  best  of 
e  series,  "  Prince  Rupert  has  come  over  the  hills  of  the  West," 
ing  too  long,  though   appropriately  energetic  in  style.  Mr. 
Dbay's  Ingoldsby  essay,  •'  The  White  Mare  of  Whitestoneclitf," 
by  110  means  the  worst  attempt  in  a  vein  that  should  never  be 
empted. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  Mr,  T.  E.  Kebbel's  The  Agricultural 


Labourer  (  W.  (I.  Allen  &  Co.);  The  Herb  of  the  Field,  by 
Charlotte  M.  Von^e  (  Macniillan  &  Co. );   The.  Utile,  anil  Exerciser 

of  Holy  Living,  by  Jeremy,  Taylor  (Griffith,  Farrap,  &  Co.)  j  and 
Mr.  [iobert  Mackenzie's  The  Nineteenth  Century:  a  History  of 
the  Times  of  Queen   Victoria  (Nelson  &  Sons). 

We  have  received  a  Pocket  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales  (John 
Walker  &  Co.),  a  useful  companion  with  very  legible  sectional 
maps;  The  Life  of  Queen  ffiotoria,  by  W.  W.  Tulloch-,  which  has 
received  Her  Majesty's  revision  (Nisbet  &  Co.) ;  Four  Teas  in  a 
Pod,  by  Mrs.  Lowndes  (S.P.C.K.)  ;  Three.  Stories  for  Working 
Girls  (S.P.C.K.)  ;  National  Academy  Notes,  edited  by  Charles 
M.  Kurtz  (New  York:  Oassell  &  Co.);  Burnett's  Intelligence 
Quarterly  ;  The  Jubilee  Buolc  of  the  Church  of  England  'Temperance 
Society,  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Grant  Mills  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  and 
the  seventh  volume  of  Great  Thoughts  from  Master  Minds  (A.  W. 
Hall),  from  which  we  learn,  among  other  ama/.ing  things,  that  the 
"  smooth,  delicate  style  "  of  Sir  Wilfrid-  Lawson  "  is  lit  up  by  a 
humour  that  reminds  one  of  Addison." 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  ride  ue  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE    TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  II  art, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Nolo  ready,  VOLUME  LXIIL,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Heading  Cases,  price  2s.  C>d.  and  4s.  (id.  each.  Mag  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 
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SCIENTIFIC  HONOUR. 


T^OR  twenty-one  years  one  of  the  most  simple  and 

easily  understood  of  scientific  discoveries  which  has  ever  been  made, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  important  in  guiding  the  course  of  Scientific  Inquiry, 
has  been  left  without  any  formal  recognition  by  any  of  the  Scientific 
Societies  professedly  endowed  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  I  allude  to 
the  discovery  of  the  action  of  Astral  Gravitation  which  immediately  led  to 
the  discovery  of  important  facts  in  Natural  Philosophy  whose  existence  had 
been  previously  unknown. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  first  instance  the  leading  members  of  the 
Scientific  world  disbelieved  and  were  prevented  from  giving  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  the  newly-discovered  facts  in  consequence  of  their 
corollaries  being  at  variance  with  what  has  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  been  accepted  by  the  Scientific  world  as  a  necessary  axiom  in  the  so- 
called  fundamental  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  formulate  logically 
in  theory  the  conception  which  was  by  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  Newton 
brought  into  Natural  Philosophy  under  the  supposition  of  its  being  by 
theoretical  necessity  the  First  Law  of  Motion. 

I  repeat  that  I  give  the  reputed  leaders  of  the  Scientific  world  credit  for 
having  in  the  first  instance  honestly  considered  any  announcements  pro- 
fessedly at  variance  with  that  "  First  Law  of  Motion  "  to  be  unworthy  of 
consideration.  The  position  of  the  question  is  now,  however,  changed; 
the  course  of  scientific  investigation  has  in  the  meantime  been  greatly 
influenced  and  directed  by  new  discoveries'of  facts  which,  nevertheless,  ex- 
cepting those  for  which  other  explanation  than  the  theoretical  deductions 
through  which  their  existence  was  discovered  have  been  contrived,  remain 
unacknowledged. 

I  now  therefore  charge  the  reputed  leaders  of  the  Scientific  world  with 
having  too  long  persisted  in  what  is,  in  fact,  an  unworthy  course,  whether 
it  be  their  intelligence  or  their  honour  that  is  at  fault  in  the  question. 

There  is  no  more  than  the  average  intelligence  of  any  man  of  ordinary 
education  requisite  for  perfectly  understanding  the  question  at  issue,  and  I 
now  invite  any  such  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  for  a  deeply  interest- 
ing study,  as  well  as  position  and  spirit  of  independence  to  enable  them 
freely  to  express  their  opinions,  to  communicate  with  me  for  the  purpose 
of  making  appointments  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  perhaps  urge  this 
challenge  for  the  honour  of  Science. 

WM.  LEIGHTON  JORDAN, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ; 

Member  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO   H.R.H.  THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES. 
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LORD  SALISBURY  AT  NORWICH. 

rriHE  stars  in  their  courses,  if  we  may  believe  such 
-L  eminent  political  astronomers  or  astrologers  as  Mr. 
John  Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  are  fighting 
against  the  Unionist  party.  But  the  Unionist  party  has 
certainly  no  reason  to  regret  that  conjunction  of  stars 
which  brought  it  about  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  himself  were  addressing  audiences  on 
the  same  day  and  in  much  the  same  part  of  England.  The 
most  friendly  reader,  provided  he  has  any  power  of  judg- 
ment left,  will  hardly  pretend  to  see  much  statesmanship 
in  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Chelmsford  address.  It  in- 
cluded a  description  of  Mr.  Goschen  as  "a monument  of 
"  stability  and  consistency"  which,  as  used  by  Sir  William 
Karcoi'RT  with  sarcastic  intent,  is  at  least  interesting.  It 
contained  an  unusual  amount  of  metaphorical  furniture; 
we  notice  in  casting  our  eyes  down  the  columns  of  the 
report,  "  crutches,"  "  black  eyes,"  "  dynamite  bombs  " 
(there  was  indeed  a  time  when  dynamite  bombs  were  of 
great  interest  to  Sir  William),  the  "  Caudine  Forks," 
translated  for  the  benefit  of  unclassical  hearers  into  "  a 
"  pretty  hole,"  a  "  chariot  with  a  unicorn  team,"  and  so 
forth.  We  perceive,  also,  the  now  inevitable  discussion  as 
to  what  went  on  at  the  Round  Table,  with  the  conflict  of 
statement,  also  usual  and,  indeed,  inevitable,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  one  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  present  was 
only  dying  to  find  a  pretext  for  abandoning  his  Unionism, 
while  the  other  was  bent  on  living  to  keep  it  up.  But  we 
can  discern  no  attempt  whatever  to  take  any  large  view  of 
present  circumstances,  or  to  produce  a  single  argument  for 
the  position  which  the  speaker  has  taken  up,  and  which  he 
wishes  England  to  take  up.  What  Sir  William  Harcourt 
has  to  do  is  to  show  Englishmen,  first,  how  Home  Rule  can 
be  granted  without  mortally  wounding  the  body  politic,  and, 
secondly,  how  he,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  every  one  else  in  his 
party,  with  the  most  insignificant  exceptions,  came  to  be 
sure  for  many  years  that  it  could  not,  and  then  to  think,  or 
say,  for  a  few  months  that  it  could.  He  never,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  has  attempted  in  a  single  one  of  his 
many  speeches  during  the  last  eighteen  mouths  seriously 
to  approach  either  of  these  questions.  And,  therefore, 
when  we  read  his  observations  about  crutches  and  chariots, 
about  dynamite  and  driving,  we  are  ourselves  driven 
to  think  of  a  cruel  remark  once  made  by  a  member  of  Sir 
William's  own  party,  or  rather  of  one  of  the  many  parties 
to  which  he  has  belonged.  A  speech  almost  more  corus- 
cating with  comparisons  and  conundrums  than  Sir  William's 
was  made  in  the  hearing  of  this  person,  who  was  a  placid 
North  Briton,  and  some  one  asked  him  at  the  close,  "  What 
"  have  you  to  say  to  that  % "  The  answer,  given  with  un- 
ruffled composure,  was,  "  Say  to  that,  man  %  Why  I  say  I 
«  think  it's  silly." 

The  most  unjust  man  among  Lord  Salisbury's  political 
opponents  will  hardly  describe  his  Norwich  speech  by  any 
such  epithet.  The  speaker  said  little  about  foreign  affairs — 
an  abstinence  which  is  probably  wise  in  face  of  the  facts 
that  the  Opposition  threaten  field-days  of  debate  in  both 
Houses  on  the  Egyptian  question,  and  that  the  ratifications 
of  the  Afghan  frontier  settlement  are  not  yet  exchanged. 
But  the  claim  that  in  both  these  respects  matters  are  much 
better  than  they  were  when  the  Conservatives  first  took 
office,  and  that  efforts  have  in  each  case  been  directed,  and 
in  ono  case  successfully  directed,  to  obtaining  settlements  of 
advantageous  result  by  peaceful  means,  is  not  likely  to  be 


gainsaid  by  any  but  frantic  partisans.  It  is  not  necessaiy 
to  follow  Lord  Salisbury  through  his  catalogue  of  the 
domestic  measures  which  have  been  passed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  which  might  have  been  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  but  for  the  successful  obstruction  of  the  triumvirate 
formed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Dr.  Tanner, 
with  its  subordinate  Harcourts  and  Morleys.  The  points 
on  which  his  hearers  probably  looked  to  hear  the  Prime 
Minister  speak  with  most  eagerness  were  three — the  pro- 
gress of  the  Irish  measures,  the  reported  difficulties  of  the 
Government,  and  the  general  question  of  opposition  to 
Separation.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  there  was, 
indeed,  little  new  to  be  said.  Every  person  of  sense  (in- 
cluding many  of  those  who  write  and  speak  in  the  oppo- 
site meaning)  knows  that  the  Crimes  Bill  was  absolutely 
necessary,  that  the  fault  of  the  past  has  been  exactly 
that  which  is  now  repaired — the  omission  to  make  such 
Bills  perpetual — and  that  the  sin  of  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  followers  lies  not  in  having  brought  in  such  a 
measure  now,  but  in  not  having  brought  it  in  two  years 
ago.  For  the  Land  Bill  and  the  changes  in  it  the  de- 
fence is  equally  plain.  We  think  we  may  say  that  the 
Bill  of  1 88 1  was  nowhere  fought  more  uncompromisingly 
or  with  greater  persistence  than  here,  and  that  the  plain 
principle  of  abandoning  all  attempt  to  regulate  bargaining 
or  to  subject  property  to  legal  restrictions  has  been  nowhere 
more  staunchly  maintained.  But  one  main  argument  which 
we  used,  and  use,  in  order  to  prove  the  Land  Act  a  mis- 
chievous and  delusive  measure,  was  the  certainty  and  the 
inevitableness  of  further  tinkerings  and  interferences.  What 
those  further  tinkerings  and  interferences  may  be  seems  to 
us  to  matter  very  little,  inasmuch  as  it  is  certain  that  what- 
ever they  are  they  will  fail,  and  more  will  be  required,  until 
in  sheer  desperation  a  return  is  someday  made  to  the  simple 
truths  that  it  is  best  to  let  a  man  offer  what  he  chooses  for 
something  that  he  wants  and  another  man  has,  and  that  when 
an  agreement  has  once  been  arrived  at  between  them  the 
law  must  enforce  its  terms.  Mr.  Smith  has  already  hinted  a 
kind  of  acquiescence  in  these  views,  and  we  do  not  see  any- 
thing in  Lord  Salisbury's  words  which  argues  any  difference 
of  opinion  on  his  part.  On  the  third  and  yet  more  general 
question  those  words  are  quite  unmistakable,  and  it  is  im- 
possible even  for  Gladstonian  unscrupulousness  to  charge 
them  with  any  faltering  in  adherence  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  welfare  of  its  parts  as  well  as 
of  the  whole,  is  and  must  remain  one  and  indivisible. 

That  there  should  be  much  less  said  on  the  second  point 
might  have  been  expected  by  any  reasonable  person.  Prime 
Ministers  do  not  take  casual  meetings  into  their  confidence 
on  subjects  of  Cabinet-making,  and  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  Lord  Salisbury  should  enter  into  minute  dis- 
cussions on  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  Spalding, 
Coventry,  Basingstoke,  Brixton,  and  Hornsey  elections.  A 
happy  instance  of  the  folly  of  minutely  discussing  such  things- 
at  all  has  been  given  by  the  chief  Irish  Separatist  news- 
paper, which  for  some  days  has  been  impressing  upon  its 
readers  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  many  hundreds  in  the 
Tory  majority  of  Hornsey  is,  in  fact,  a  gain  of  we  forget 
how  many  to  the  Gladstonian  minority.  That  way  imbe- 
cility lies.  Lord  Salisbury  doubtless  has  his  own  thoughts 
on  the  accurate  intelligence  of  his  Whips  and  the  industry 
and  ability  of  his  local  party  managers  ;  and,  if  he  is  wise, 
he  must  before  now  have  conveyed  those  thoughts,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  parties  concerned.  But  there  was  not 
much  use  either  in  boasting  or  bemoaning  on  the  platform. 
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"With  regard  to  Cabinet  changes,  the  late  gossip  aud  its 
want  of  any  result  might,  if  it  were  possible,  serve  for  the 
thousandth  or  ten-thousandth  tituo  as  warning  of  the 
utter  futility  of  .such  things.  They  were  always  idle ; 
but  now,  when  the  fashion  of  "  London  Letters,"  "  Par- 
"  liamentary  Jottings,"  and  so  forth,  has  set  scores  and 
hundreds  of  journalists,  with  little  access  to  real  infor- 
mation, and  next  to  no  political  knowledge  or  judgment, 
questing  daily  for  matter  which  must  be  invented  if  it  is 
not  found,  attention  to  them  has  become  simply  absurd. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Lord  Hartixgtox  should  abandon, 
or  should  be  asked  to  abandon,  his  present  position  in  order 
to  take  a  course  the  arguments  against  which,  whether  good 
or  bad,  are  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Session,  while  the  adoption  of  it  would 
give  fresh  vigour  to  the  Gladstonian  cuckoo-cry  against 
desertion  of  the  Liberal  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  itself  is  not  At  all  wanting  in  strength,  though 
it  may  sometimes  have  been  slow  and  maladroit  in  using  it. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  is  not  the  only  Gladstonian  by 
many  who  must  have  been  naturally  and  justly  alarmed  by 
hints  to  the  Ministry  that  what  they  want  is  "  de  l'audace," 
though  he  may  have  had  special  reasons  for  alarm  at  the 
idea  of  an  invasion  of  his  rights  in  one  particular  form  of 
audacity.  The  recent  action  in  Ireland  is  well,  though  no 
such  action  can  be  really  useful  till  the  League  itself  is 
grappled  with.  And  generally  it  may  be  said  that 
"  Forward  "  is  the  motto  by  which,  and  by  which  alone, 
the  Ministry  will  prosper. 


THE  NAVAL  REVIEW  AND  AFTERWARDS. 

THE  merits  of  the  Naval  Review  considered  as  a  show 
have  been  amply,  but  not  excessively,  sung.    Now  and 
then  the  descriptive  reporter  has  chosen  a  curious  phrase 
with  which  to  convey  to  his  reader  a  sense  of  what  the 
thing  really  looked  like,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  declared 
that  the  Solent  was  bridged  with  bunting.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  great  majority  of  the  hundred  and  twenty,  or,  in- 
cluding all  sorts,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty,  ships  collected 
there  had  little  or  nothing  to  show  any  bunting  from.  The 
descriptive  reporter  of  course  meant  that  the  Solent  was 
very  lull  of  ships,  and  he  was  quite  right.    There  were  war- 
ships to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  ten  or  so,  and 
with  them  training-brigs,  transports,  Admiralty  yachts,  and 
foreign  war  vessels  to  the  number  of  perhaps  forty.  Add 
to  these  steam  launches  shooting  about  in  every  direction,  a 
torpedo-boat  or  two,  very  black  and  forbidding,  tearing 
through  the  water  at  a  fearful  pace,  and  throwing  up  a  big 
angle  of  spray  as  they  went  screaming  and  rattling  along, 
merchant-ships  at  anchor  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  side  of  the 
Sound,  with  a  miscellaneous  fringe  of  yachts  and  coasting 
craft  dodging  to  and  fro  on  the  edge  of  the  clear  way  under 
sail,  and  you  have  such  a  spectacle  as  is  not  to  be  seen  twice 
in  a  lifetime.   Further,  the  day  was  faultless — sunny,  with 
a  good  breeze.    Perhaps,  if  the  onlookers  were  quite  honest, 
they  would  have  confessed  to  a  certain  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  show.    There  were  long  periods  of  waiting, 
which  were  monotonous.     It  would  have  been  a  more 
exciting  business  altogether  if  the  ships  had  steamed  past 
Hbb  MAJESTY,  instead  of  remaining  quietly  at  anchor  while 
the  Royal  yacht  and  her  escort  passed  through  the  lines. 
That,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected.    Then,  too,  many 
of  the  ships  of  all  sizes  were  so  lamentably  ugly.  A 
huge  punt,  with  an  enormous  white  packing-case  and  a 
proportionate  white  bandbox  or  two  on  the  top,  may  be 
an  excellent  hghting-rnachine,  but  it  will  take  a  century  or 
two  to  train  mankind  into  recognizing  it  as  a  ship.  For 
prettiness  pure  and  simple,  nothing  to  be  seen  all  day  quite 
equalled  u  three-masted  schooner,  obviously  a  trading  boat 
which  had  been  hired  to  carry  passengers  for  the  occasion, 
which  kept  winding  about  between  the  lines  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  shore.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  stirring  spectacle, 
and  the  illuminations  finished  it  up  very  titly.    The  great 
archway  of  electric  lights  built  over  the  Solent  as  a  final 
display  was  something  which  all  who  saw  it  may  safely 
boast  about  as  a  thing  of  beauty  such  as  less  fortunate  per- 
sons cannot  hope  to  see  in  their  time.    In  every  way  the 
review  was  a  success.    Even  the  Devastation  hardly  showed 
ji  trace  of  her  late  accident,  and  the  Ajax  looked  as  sound  as 
possible.    The  unlucky  explosion  on  board  the  Kite  was 
hidden  away  in  the  northern  line.    The  banging  of  guns 
and  rolling  of  smoke  during  the  salute  were  very  pleasing  to 


those  who  were  at  a  sufficient  distance.  Altogether,  the 
privileged  visitors  on  the  troopships,  as  the  reporter  calls 
them  in  his  polite  way,  and  the  unprivileged  persons  who 
saw  it  all  from  Gilkicker  Point,  must  have  had  themselves 
to  blame  if  they  did  not  enjoy  their  day. 

The  patriotic  emotions  excited  by  the  review  are  pardon- 
able, or  even  commendable.    When  you  have  been  told  by 
many  loud  voices  that  you  have  no  fleet,  it  is  agreeable  to 
have  ocular  demonstration  that  there  are  a  hundred  and 
ten  vessels,  at  least,  available  for  a  pinch.    To  be  sure, 
there  are  pundits  who  are  prepared  to  prove  that  none  of 
them  are  good  for  anything ;  but  the  natural  man  refuses 
to  believe  that  they  could  not  make  a  good  fight  if  called 
on.     This  is  a  wholesome  feeling,  but  fortunately  it  is 
healthy  enough  to  stand  a  little  equally  wholesome  cold 
water.     And  a  shower-bath  is  to   some  extent  needed. 
When,  for  instance,  we  are  asked  to  reflect  with  pride  on 
the  fact  that  the  ships  at  Spithead  do  not  represent  the 
whole  British  fleet,  but  only  the  portion  of  it  which  is  avail- 
able to  defend  these  shores,  it  is  natural  to  open  the  eye  of 
astonishment.    Of  course  they  are  not  the  whole  British 
fleet.    If  they  were,  that  force  would  be  about  a  fourth  as 
strong  as  it  ought  to  be.    When  we  are  asked  to  remember 
that  the  squadrons  abroad  must  be  counted  in,  the  answer 
suggests  itself — Why,  certainly  ;  but  what  then  ?    Are  the 
squadrons  abroad  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  meet  the 
calls  of  a  war  1    Is  the  Mediterranean,  for  instance,  as 
powerful  as  it  would  need  to  be  if,  perchance,  we  were  fight- 
ing any  Power  on  the  shores  of  that  sea  1     Would  the 
Pacific  squadron  be  able  to  do  the  needful  if,  unhappily,  we 
fell  out  with  the  Republic  of  Chili  ?    Certainly  not.  They 
would  all  need  to  be  reinforced,  and  that  could  only  be  done 
by  sending  out  some  of  the  vessels  collected  last  Saturday 
between  the  Spit  Fort  and  Stokes  Bay.    When  these  craft 
had  left  for  a  foreign  station  they  would  cease  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  defence  of  these  shores.    And  how  about  the 
ocean  trade  routes  1    The  Arethusa  and  her  consorts,  the 
other  cruisers  present  at  the  review,  such  as  the  Mohawk 
or  the  Rattlesnake,  are  effective  looking  ships,  and  would 
no  doubt  be  well  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  any 
prowling  foreigner  who  came  into  the  narrow  seas  with 
intent  to  plunder.    That  is  beyond  question ;  but  have  we 
enough  of  them  both  to  watch  our  own  coast  and  to  patrol 
the  many  thousand  miles  of  ocean  highway  frequented  by 
English  merchant  ships  ?  On  this  point  there  is  much  doubt, 
or  rather  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  the  minds  of  some. 
There  are  not  enough  of  them  to  do  both  ;  and  there  ought 
to  be.    To  put  us  in  a  proper  position  there  ought  to  be  a, 
reserve  of  flve-and-twenty  or  thirty  cruisers  at  least  behind 
the  vessels  seen  in  the  Solent  and  others  now  in  commission, 
on  foreign  stations.    There  is  no  such  reserve  of  really 
efficient  ships  in  existence.    We  have  very  little  sympathy 
with  imaginative  and  imitative  persons  who  draw  gloomy 
pictures  of  what  would  happen  to  this  country  in  case  of 
war.     Any  naval  Power,  or  any  two  naval  Powers,  in 
Europe  which  fell  out  with  us  would  find  they  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  before  they  caught  sight  of  the  coast  of  Hampshire. 
But,  unless  we  are  ready  to  do  very  much  more  than 
prevent  an  invasion,  a  war  would  be — if  our  enemy  had 
ordinary  sense  or  spirit — a  very  disastrous  business  to  com- 
merce.   It  is  the  necessity  of  doing  that  great  deal  more 
which  the  Admiralty  should  be  compelled  to  keep  before 
its  eyes.    The  Board  is,  no  doubt,  composed  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  able  of  men ;  but  still,  if  the  country  does 
not  want  a  strong  fleet,  no  Administration  composed  of 
ordinary  human  politicians  will  go  out  of  its  way  to  pro- 
vide one.    The  country  will  be  much  mistaken  if  it  thinks 
that  the  force  collected  at  last  Saturday's  review  repre- 
sents the  necessary  reserve.    It  will  be  wiser  to  believe 
that  those  one  hundred  and  ten  vessels  represent  just  what 
would  be  needed  to  reinforce  distant  stations  at  once  and  to 
form  a  fleet  in  the  Channel.    Then  as  many  more  would  be 
required  to  provide  for  reliefs  and  special  squadrons.  If 
the  review  is  used  to  supply  the  fable  for  that  moral,  it  will 
have  done  unmixed  good. 

As  for  the  question  of  the  value  of  these  vessels,  that,  as 
we  all  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  is  an  endless  business. 
If  authorities  who  have  a  theory  of  their  own  are  to  be 
believed,  some  of  the  ships  are  admirable;  others  are  good 
for  nothing.  Each  side  picks  its  own  examples,  the  failures 
of  the  one  being  the  triumphs  of  the  other,  and  both  are 
prepared  to  argue  the  point  to  an  extent  which  would  have 
driven  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  to  call  in  the  help  of  Mesty. 
People  who  wish  to  preserve  their  sanity  will  do  well  to 
keep  out  of  that  shindy.    Two  correspondents  of  the  Times 
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havo  lately  supplied  the  neutral  layman  with  an  excellent 
excuse  for  declining  to  bless  or  ban  either  side.  First,  Captain 
(  'ui.omii,  being  anxious,  as  he  says,  to  supply  a  little  bread  as 
a  counterweight  to  the  intolerable  quantity  of  sparkling  sack 
(a  quaint  liquor)  lately  poured  forth  on  naval  affairs,  has 
written  a  letter  for  the  purpose    His  desire  to  supply  some- 
thing solid  is  obvious;  but  whon  ho  produces  his  contribu- 
tion it  is  found,  like  every  other  comment  on  modern  naval 
affairs,  apart,  of  course,  from  the  party  statements  of  in- 
ventors, to  consist  mostly  of  the  word  "  if."  "  The  morsel  of 
'•'  bread  which  I  here  offer  is,  I  think,  the  certainty  that  if 
"the  twenty-two  inches  of  side  armour  go,  the  no-ton 
"  gun  must  follow  it."    This  is  all  Captain  CoLOMB  has  to 
give.    If  we  cannot  keep  certain  shells  out,  it  is  useless  to 
try  protection.    If  side  armour  is  no  use,  heavy  guns  are  a 
superfluity  ;  if  the  first  goes,  the  second  may  as  well  follow, 
and  so  forth,  with  many  ifs  of  great  moment.    In  short, 
Captain  Colomc  thinks  the  whole  fleet  a  mere  experimental 
business.    Captain  Penrose  FitzGerald,  who  is  the  second 
correspondent,  is  openly  of  that  opinion.    In  another  of  those 
lively  letters,  worthy  of  the  great  Terence  O'Brien,  which 
have  been  drawn  from  him  by  the  cocksureness  of  Lord 
RANDOLPH,  he  repeats,  and  gives  reason  for  his  belief,  that 
nobody  really  knows  what  the  value  of  our  new  fighting 
ships  is.    Captain  FitzGerald's  letter  contains  a  great  deal 
of  sense  on  more  than  one  branch  of  the  great  naval  question, 
but  what  is  most  to  our  purpose  is  the  excellent  observation 
that  the  value  of  a  ship  must  largely  depend  on  how  she  is 
used.      The  "  inventing  fiend,"  as  the  Captain  calls  him, 
has  upset  the  war-ship  so  utterly,  and  has  pestered  it  about 
with  such  a  tag-raggery  of  small  machines,  that  no  human 
being  knows  what  it  will  really  prove  worth.    But  this 
much  is  certain,  that  whatever  a  machine  is,  the  best  man 
uses  it  best.    We  may  keep  our  hearts  up  by  reflecting  that 
other  navies  have  been  cooked  in  the  same  sauce  as  our  own, 
and  that,  after  all,  it  has  not  been  by  building  ships  only  that 
this  country  has  been  saved.    Only  let  us  have  enough  of 
such  vessels  as  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Solent,  and  no  doubt 
Captain  FitzGerald  and  his  brother  captains  will  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves. 


SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN. 

WHEN  the  Liberal  Unionist  party  was  first  organized 
the  more  sagacious  of  its  founders  may  perhaps  have 
foreseen  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
It  was  probable  that  to  some  of  its  members  loyal  co- 
operation with  the  Conservatives  would  be  found  irksome  ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  other  method  by  which  any  body  of 
Unionists  could  offer  any  serious  resistance  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
At  the  election  their  candidates  were  largely  dependent  on 
Conservative  support,  and  the  followers  of  Lord  Hartincton 
would,  if  they  had  stood  alone,  have  formed  an  insigniGcant 
minority  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  steady  adherence 
of  the  Liberal  Unionists  to  their  principles  and  their 
honourable  fidelity  to  an  indispensable  alliance  have  formed 
an  almost  unexpected  contrast  to  the  widespread  political 
demoralization  of  the  present  day.     The  subsequent  de- 
serters from  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity  may  almost  be 
counted  on  the  fingers,  and  oidy  one  of  the  scanty  band  pos- 
sesses any  personal  importance.    Sir  George  Trevelyan 
has  become  impatient  of  separation  from  his  former  col- 
leagues and  of  a  twelvemonth's  exclusion  from  Parliament. 
He  has  long  been  an  able  and  eloquent  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  his  administrative  reputation  is 
almost  entirely  founded  on  his  manly  and  resolute  enforce- 
ment of  exceptional  law  in  Ireland.    When  he  had  made 
the  sacrifice  of  resigning  office  and  endangering  his  seat 
rather  than  assent  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  scandalous  Home 
Rule  measure,  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  might  be 
trusted  to  remain  faithful  to  the  principle  of  the  Union. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  firm  attitude  of  his  recalcitrant  follower  that, 
with  characteristic  generosity,  he  advised  the  electors  of  the 
Border  Burghs  to  prefer  an  obscure  competitor  to  an  old 
member  who  had  been  guilty  of  asserting  his  independence. 
More  suspicious  minds  silently  distrusted  the  perseverance 
of  the  most  bigoted  of  partisans.    Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
as  he  reminded  the  Gladstonian  voters  at  Bridgeton,  from 
the  first  refused  to  support  Conservative  candidates,  and  he 
wantonly  pledged  himself  to  a  silly  undertaking  that  he 
would  never  sit  in  a  Cabinet  of  which  every  member  was 
not  a  proved  Liberal.    So  passionate  a  devotee  of  faction 


might,  it  was  thought,  at  any  time  slip  back  into  the  rut 
from  which  he  had  seemed  for  the  moment  to  extricate 
himself. 

The  approhension  which  had  been  entertained  by  a  few 
observers  has  been  justified  by  the  result.    The  tender 
conscience  which  shrank  from  complicity  with  the  Separatist 
leader  has  now  thrown  aside  its  scruples  without  obtaining 
any  serious  concession  from  Mr.  Gladstone.    Sir  George 
Trevelyan  was  indeed  irrevocably  opposed  to  the  removal 
of  the  Irish  members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
also  to  the  much  more  important  experiment  of  transferring 
the  power  of  the  Executive  to  an  Irish  Cabinet.    In  his 
Swansea  speech  Mr.  Gladstone,  finding  that  his  lost  sheep 
was  anxious  to  return  to  the  fold,  condescended  to  assure 
him  that  he  was  himself  not  finally  committed  to  the  policy 
of  excluding  the   Irish   members.    As  to  the  securities 
against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  a  National  League 
converted  into  a  Government,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no 
assurances  to  give.    It  would  have  been  wasteful  to  make 
large  sacrifices  to  ensure  the  reconciliation  of  a  proselyte 
who  was  only  too  anxious  to  be  readmitted  to  full  com- 
munion.   That  the  Land  Bill  is  gone,  though  Lord  Spencer 
declared  that  it  was  the  only  mode  of  satisfying  a  debt  of 
honour,  is  one  of  the  most  discreditable  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proceedings.    A  gross  inconsistency  serves  the  incidental 
purpose  of  facilitating  Sir  G.  Trevelyan's  return  to  his 
allegiance.    It  is  true  that  he  voted  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
significantly  announced  that  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass 
were  running  out,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  had  resolved 
to  sacrifice  the  Irish  landlords  in  the  hope  of  retaining 
office.    Sir  G.  Trevelyan  had  therefore  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  he  would  have  been  committed  against  his  will 
to  an  unpopular  measure.    The  only  explanation  of  his 
separation  from  Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  consists  in  his 
insuperable  objection  to  the  removal  from  Westminster  of 
the  Irish  members.    His  present  conduct  shows  that  he 
would  not  have  been  diverted  from  the  cause  of  Home  Rule 
by  such  objections  as  the  certainty  that  it  would  produce 
misgovernment  and  the  strong  probability  that  it  would  lead 
to  separation. 

The  part  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  first  speech  at 
Glasgow  which  was  devoted  to  the  history  of  his  political 
career  shows  that  he  sincerely  believes  himself  to  have 
spent  his  life  in  a  series  of  arduous  struggles  for  the  removal 
of  inveterate  abuses.  His  autobiography  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  unconscious  self-deception.  With  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, he  has  always  been  on  the  winning  side,  though  it 
may  not  have  been  his  delibeiate  purpose  to  swim  with  the 
stream.  He  still  regards  with  complacency  the  venial,  but 
provoking,  mistake  of  having  formerly  resigned  a  subordinate 
office  on  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Government.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  conduct  public  business  if  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Cabinet  were  required  to  consult  the  opinions 
of  their  humblest  colleagues  on  the  details  of  legislative 
policy.  Mr.  Trevelyan  thought  proper  to  surrender  his 
office  as  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Admiralty 
because  he  differed  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster 
on  some  clauses  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1870.  His  error 
of  judgment  was  appropriately  punished  by  exclusion  from 
office  when  the  next  Liberal  Administration  was  formed. 
Soon  afterwards  the  offence  of  inopportune  self-sacrifice  was 
condoned  as  a  youthful  and  pardonable  error.  Sir  G. 
Trevelyan's  agitation  against  purchase  in  the  army  was 
certain  to  succeed  in  the  end,  and  the  change  has,  on  the 
whole,  done  more  good  than  harm.  Some  sound  arguments 
and  all  the  prejudice  and  claptrap  were  on  the  side  of  the 
assailants.  In  these  times  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
defence  of  any  institution  except  on  grounds  which  can  be 
made  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Those  who  appeal 
to  the  multitude  have  an  easy  task.  The  efforts  which  they 
direct  against  an  anomaly  which  looks  like  an  abuse  are 
certain  to  be  supported  by  the  majority  in  the  long  run,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  popularity. 
"  I  faced,"  says  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  "  the  whole  of  the 
"  fashion  and  power  of  society  on  the  point  on  which  of 
"  all  others  they  were  most  tenacious,  that  of  keeping 
"  in  the  hands  of  power  and  fashion  the  officering  and 
"  promotion  in  our  army."  Purchase  had,  in  fact,  little 
connexion  with  power  or  fashion,  and  the  risk  or  loss 
encountered  by  an  opponent  of  the  system  was  far  out- 
weighed by  the  loud  approval  of  the  class  which  had 
already  become  politically  supreme.  In  the  present 
contest  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  perhaps  persuaded 
himself  that  he  is   once   more  defying  the  imaginary 
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forces  which  he  describes  as  power  and  fashion.  His  imme- 
diate fear  is  that  "  the  landlords  will  get  much  more  than  1 
"  their  rights  at  the  expense  of  the  hard-working,  hard- 
"  living  taxpayers  of  this  country."  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Hercules  who  spends  his  life  in  seeking  for  monsters  to 
destroy  always  comes  into  collision  with  the  defenceless 
and  the  weak.  Mr.  Gladstone's  trick  of  affecting  com- 
passion for  the  downtrodden  masses  which  now  exercise 
absolute  power  is  not  so  creditable  as  to  deserve  imitation. 
Whatever  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  may  fancy,  he  appeals  to  a 
dominant  class  in  his  offers  to  destroy  the  Church,  to 
advance  some  steps  further  in  the  direction  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  to  coerce  the  community  into  abstinence.  He 
has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  bugbears  of  fashion  and 
power. 

The  different  versions  of  the  history  of  the  Round  Table 
Conference  have  little  or  no  interest,  except  for  those  who 
are  personally  concerned.  The  result  showed  that,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy  with  the  negation  of  Home 
Rule.  The  Conference  itself  was  regarded  with  reasonable 
distrust  by  all  who  desired  to  maintain  the  independent 
action  of  the  Liberal  Unionists.  If  the  experiment  had 
succeeded,  the  new  treaty  could  scarcely  have  included  Lord 
Hartington,  Mr.  Bright,  Sir  Henry  James,  or  Mr. 
Courtney.  It  has  since  appeared  that  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Conference  who  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  a  re- 
union of  the  Liberal  party  was  eager  to  return  to  the 
Gladstonian  ranks.  Notwithstanding  two  or  three  ostensible 
reservations,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  now  one  of  the  most 
impetuous  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  It  has 
apparently  not  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  either  why  he 
has  not  a  single  follower  in  his  latest  gyration  or  on  what 
ground  his  recent  associates,  without  a  single  exception, 
regard  him  as  a  deserter  from  their  side.  Among  sixty  or 
seventy  Liberal  Unionists  there  must  be  at  least  a  few  who 
are  neither  unfriendly  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan  nor 
obstinately  deaf  to  any  plausible  explanation  of  his  conduct ; 
yet  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  expresses  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  his  friends  when  he  denounces,  in  unusually  strong 
terms,  the  alleged  tergiversation  of  his  present  opponent. 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  judgment  which  has  been 
formed  of  his  rapid  conversion,  none  of  Sir  George 
Tkevelyan's  critics  will  believe  that  he  is  intentionally  and 
consciously  dishonest.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  is 
imbued  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  an  exaggerated 
attachment  to  party.  Even  in  his  rhetorical  flights  he 
almost  always  forgets  to  notice  the  public  interest,  while  he 
boasts  incessantly,  and,  if  it  were  a  subject  for  boasting, 
truly,  of  his  exclusive  devotion  to  the  Liberal  cause.  He 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  most  extreme  of  a  class  of  politicians 
which  would  condemn  the  whole  body  of  Conservatives  to 
political  excommunication.  In  one  of  his  recent  speeches 
he  pointed  out  the  danger  of  making  political  differences 
coincide  with  the  separation  of  classes;  but  the  only 
remedy  which  he  proposes  for  an  undoubted  danger  is  the 
unqualified  submission  of  all  other  sections  of  the  commu- 
nity to  the  dictation  of  the  numerical  majority.  When,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  preferred  his  country  to  his 
party,  his  resistance  to  a  fatal  policy  appears  to  have  been 
half-hearted,  and  it  has  not  lasted  for  a  single  year.  There 
is  little  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  at  any  future  time 
emancipate  himself  from  the  narrowest  form  of  political 
bigotry. 


THE  CASS  CASE. 

NO  incident  within  our  recollection  has  so  strikingly 
illustrated  the  immense  superiority  of  accident  over 
design  in  point  of  mischief-making  power  as  the  Cass  case. 
The  utmost  amount  of  intentional  perversity  and  the  most 
loyal  co-operation  in  deliberate  mismanagement  might  safely 
be  defied  to  produce  the  comprehensively  deplorable  results 
which  wo  here  owe  to  the  chance  combination  of  such 
comparatively  simple  elements  as  the  blunder  of  a  police- 
constable,  a  foolish  observation  from  a  magistrate,  a 
few  tactless  answers  from  a  Home  Secretary,  and  a  hasty 
vote  of  an  impulsive  House  of  Commons.  The  beauty 
of  tho  combination  is  that  no  one  of  its  constituent 
elements  could  have  been  dispensed  with ;  each  was  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  the  ultimate  effect.  At  any 
moment  after  the  original  mistake,  at  any  stage  of  its  conse- 
quences, it  would  have  been  possible  to  arrest  or  divert 
their  untoward  course.    If  Mr.  Newton  had  dismissed  the 


charge  against  Miss  Cass  with  appropriate,  instead  of  in- 
appropriate, comments ;  if  Mr.  Matthews,  while  quite 
rightly  repudiating  that  appellate  jurisdiction  (subject  to  a 
further  appeal  to  Mr.  Pickersgill)  which  a  certain  section 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  always  endeavouring  to  force 
upon  him,  had  taken  a  more  sympathetic  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  complaining  party,  and  had  promised  to  take 
any  steps  in  his  power  to  set  matters  straight;  if  some 
wise  Parliamentary  counsellor  had  interposed  between  the 
Government  and  the  puzzled  and  excited  majority,  and 
succeeded  in  procuring,  by  amicable  arrangement,  an  in- 
quiry into  the  case ;  nay,  even  if,  after  the  defeat  in  the 
lobbies,  the  Home  Office  had  retained  something  of  its 
presence  of  mind,  and  insisted  on  the  investigation  taking 
place  under  some  better  securities  for  justice  to  both  parties 
and  for  efficiency  and  decency  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  issue  might  have  been  other  than  it  is.  There 
has  been,  however,  as  everybody  now  knows,  a  total  failure 
of  every  one  of  these  conditions  down  to  the  last,  and  the 
failure  of  the  last  has  been  the  most  glaring  and  the  most 
monstrous  of  all. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  devise  a  form  of 
inquiry  which  more  ingeniously  combined  all  the  dangers 
of  a  private  and  irregular  investigation  with  all  the  scandal 
of  a  public  and  formal  trial  than  that  which  has  just  been 
held  by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Horace  Smith.  The  two  officials  constituted  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  domestic  court  of  inquiry  without  its 
elasticity  of  procedure,  and  a  judicial  tribunal  without  its 
securities  for  fair-play.  Evidence  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  there  was  none ;  for  there  was  no  power  of  adminis- 
tering an  oath  to  any  of  the  witnesses,  yet  the  unsworn 
statements  of  those  who  came  forward  to  testify  on  one  side 
or  the  other  were  as  fully  reported  and  as  widely  circulated 
as  if  they  had  been  made  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  and  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  which  attach  to  perjury.  In  one  instance 
it  was  actually  proposed  to  reduce  the  responsibility  of  testi- 
mony to  an  absolute  minimum  by  concealing  the  name  and 
address  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  while  allowing  her  to  tender 
a  statement  adverse  to  one  of  the  parties  and  permitting  its 
publication  to  all  the  world. 

Sir  Charles  Warren  has  not  yet  forwarded  his  report  on 
the  case  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
anticipate  it.  Nor  do  we  regard  it  as  legitimate,  or  even 
practicable,  to  enter  upon  any  detailed  criticism  of  the 
credibility  of  so-called  witnesses,  who  were  not  really  wit- 
nesses at  all,  or  of  the  trustworthiness  of  evidence  which 
has  no  legal,  and  therefore  no  recognizable,  title  to  that 
name.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  say,  even  on  the  almost 
worthless  data  before  us — and  it  is  perhaps,  therefore,  only 
fair  to  say — that  there  was  nothing  in  the  loose  and  irre- 
gular statements  of  the  compurgators  of  Police-constable 
Endacott  which  in  any  degree  invalidated  the  story  told  by 
Miss  Cass  or  tended  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  j^erfect  re- 
spectability of  her  character.  But  this  goes  but  a  very  little 
way  towards  the  object  which  the  inquiry  was  presumably 
designed  to  attain,  and  which  could  only  have  been,  in  fact, 
accomplished  by  ascertaining,  not  only  whether  Miss  Cass  was 
or  was  not  unjustly  accused,  but  whether  her  accuser  did! 
or  did  not  prefer  the  charge  against  her  in  good  faith.  To 
say  that  the  question  remains  exactly  where  it  was  before 
would  not  be  quite  accurate ;  but,  though  it  has  been 
affected,  for  a  good  many  minds  at  any  rate,  by  the  course 
of  the  inquiry,  it  has  been  affected,  not  by  way  of  elucida- 
tion, but  simply  by  way  of  prejudice.  Endacott  now  stands 
in  the  materially  worse  position  of  a  man  who  has  attempted 
to  support  his  own  story  by  independent,  or  professedly 
independent,  evidence  which  has  signally  broken  down.  It 
is  inevitable  that  he  should  now  be  suspected  by  hasty 
popular  judgment  of  having  attempted  to  make  out  a  case,, 
which  he  knew  to  be  fictitious,  for  an  accusation  which 
he  knew  to  bo  false.  To  any  one,  however,  who  is  not 
absolutely  destitute  of  the  rudimentary  conception  of 
justice,  it  will  be  evident  that  such  a  conclusion  might 
grievously  wrong  him.  Nothing  would  be  more  likely 
to  happen  with  a  man  in  his  position,  unsupported  by 
the  authorities,  and  unassisted  by  any  sort  of  legal  ad- 
vice, than  that,  assuming  him  to  be  honestly,  even  if 
too  obstinately,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  original 
story,  he  should  catch  eagerly  at  the  offer  of  evidence 
which  any  competent  legal  adviser  would,  on  examination, 
have  counselled  him  to  regard  as  worthless.  No  doubt 
the  tender  of  such  evidence  is  equally  consistent  with 
the  theory  that  Endacott  is  a  perjured  villain ;  but,  inas- 
much as  that  happens  to  be  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 
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there  is  a  certain  circularity  about  an  argument  which 
employs  it-  to  Show  that  the  evidence  which  he  adduced  in 
corroboration  of  his  story  was  to  his  own  knowledge  false. 

The  extremely  unfortunate  position  in  which  the  case 
has  been  left  by  tho  recent  inquiry  will  at  once  become 
apparent  if  we  consider  the  alternative  results  to  which  it 
mav  lead.    It  has  been  stated  in  some  quarters  that  tho 
Treasury  contemplate    the  prosecution  of  Endacott  tor 
perjury.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  statement  we  know 
not ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  whatever  decision  may  bo  ar- 
rived at  on  this  point  will  bo  on  one  ground  or  another 
unsatisfactory.    If  the  man  is  prosecuted,  his  defence  will 
he  prejudiced,  as  wo  have  said,  by  the  breakdown  of  his 
attempt  to  justify  himself.    If  he  is  not  prosecuted,  the 
same  prejudice  will  be  invoked  to  justify  the  complaint  that 
he  has  been  improperly  screened  from  punishment.  The 
ease  has  been  so  bungled  that  the  constable  can  neither  get 
a  fair  trial  from  a  court  of  justice  nor  an  acquittal  from 
public  opinion  without  one.    This  is  not  a  position  in  which 
any  man,  whatever  suspicion  may  attach  to  him,  should  be 
placed,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  Government, 
which  declined  alike  the  responsibility  of  prosecuting  and  of 
defending  him,  are  to  blame  for  this.    There  is  no  escaping 
the  dilemma  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  combined 
circumstances  of  Endacott's  action  and  the  charges  made 
against  him  in  respect  thereof.    He  was  either  a  person 
whom  it  was  their  duty  as  the  guardians  of  order  to  protect, 
or  he  was  one  whom  it  was  equally  their  duty,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  to  punish.    Even  on  the  assumption 
that  they  themselves  believed  him  to  have  been  mistaken, 
they  ought,  if  they  thought  him  honestly  mistaken,  to  have 
provided  him  with  such  legal  assistance  at  the  inquiry  as 
might  save  him  from  aggravating  the  suspicion  of  his  guilt 
by  unwise  action.    Their  refusal  to  provide  him  with  this 
assistance  is  the  most  unpleasant  feature  to  contemplate  in 
the  whole  affair.    Such  a  refusal,  in  such  circumstances, 
implied  a  virtual  assumption  of  his  guilt.    It  is,  at  any 
rate,  quite  evident,  from  the  tone  which  it  has  emboldened 
certain  noisy  busybodies  to  take,  that  it  so  impressed  itself 
on  the  popular  imagination.    And  we  fear  that  this  most 
unworthy  step  can  only  be  attributed  to  sheer  cowardice 
on  the  part  of  the  Home  Office  authorities.    Like  most 
acts    of    the   kind,   it   has   availed    only    to  postpone 
and  not  to   avert   those   difficulties.     Whatever  course 
they   take   upon   Sir    Charles    Warren's    report,  it 
will  be  capable  of  being   represented    by  their  hostile 
critics  as  being  the  tardy  adoption  of  a  course  which 
they  might  and  ought  to  have  taken  at  the  outset.    It  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  of  the  case  will  be  laid  to 
heart  by  all  parties  concerned,  and  not  least  by  the  magis- 
trate whose  original  impudence  of  speech  is  responsible  for 
the  whole  trouble.    Mr.  Newton,  however,  is  not  the  only 
magistrate  who  stands  in  need  of  a  caution  in  this  respect, 
as  the  Home  Secretary's  statement  in  the  later  case  of  Miss 
Parton  has  shown.    Mr.  Barstow  denies  saying  to  the 
lady  in  question  that  she  told  lies  or  using  rude  expressions 
of  any  kind.    But  he  "  did  say  that  the  attractions  of  the 
"  public-house  over  the  way  were  the  common  cause  of 
"  parties  failing  to  attend  when  called  "  ;  and  he  also  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  her  when  she  said  that  she  had  been 
all  the  time  in  the  waiting-room.    It  is  extremely  to  bo 
regretted  that  a  magistrate — a  functionary  in  whom  dis- 
cretion, tact,  and  temper  are  really  more  necessary  than 
even  legal  acquirements — should  have  to  make  so  humiliating 
a  confession  as  this. 


LITERATURE  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

AN  aged  philosopher  discourses, in  Macmillan's  Magazine, 
on  "  The  Profession  of  Letters."  From  the  frequent 
and  pathetic  allusions  of  this  hoary  sage  to  his  antiquity  and 
ebbing  life,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  has  seen  seventy 
winters,  or  perhaps  four  score.  On  the  whole,  an  ex- 
perience, which  may  be  begins  where  that  of  Dr.  Johnson 
left  off,  induces  him  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  Profession 
of  Letters.  He  unfolds  his  melancholy  regrets  in  a  letter 
to  a  nephew  at  Oxford ;  it  is  as  if  Mr.  Brown  were  still 
writing  letters  to  his  nephew.  The  epistle  of  this 
disenchanted  Merlin,  the  note  which  he  writes  from  his 
hollow  tree,  will  be  thought  depressing  by  the  young 
enthusiast  at  college.  The  aged  kinsman  sees  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  "  The  Profession  of  Letters" — that  is,  to  he 
plain,  of  living  on  one's  literary  wits.  He  seems  to  see 
few  of  the  advantages.    Many  men  have  run  down  their 


own  professions.    Soldiers  and  sailors  have  no  high  opinion 

of  soldiering  and  sailoring.  The  clergy  do  not  entreat  every 
ono  to  come  into  thoir  fold.  Even  Poquklin  did  not  en 
courage  young  aspirants  to  go  on  tho  stage,  lint  none  ol 
them  aro  so  damping  as  this  venerable  avuncular  adviser. 
Tho  gloomy  oracle  remarks  that  he  began  with  a  capita]  ol 
minus  two  thousand  pounds,  and  now  finds  himself  pretty 
comfortable.  Well,  that  is  not  an  argument  against  the  pro- 
fession of  literature.  The  decrepit  kinsman  might  have  done 
much  better  with  a  capital  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  and 
no  education.  But  for  an  educated  man,  with  a  frightful 
minus  quantity  by  way  of  capital,  to  keep  his  silvery  locks 
above  the  stream  that  whirled  down  Daiuinis  is  no  in- 
considerable feat.  It  must  be  chalked  up  to  tho  score  of 
the  Profession  of  Letters.  To  bo  sure,  the  sage  began  life 
in  a  garret.  We  have  no  aversion  to  garrets,  and  it  is 
only  about  ninety-five  that  men  find  "  the  stairs  hard  to 
"  climb."  Besides,  there  are  lifts  or  elevators,  a  mechanical 
advantage  that  has  come  in  since  the  sage  left  his  garret 
about  the  date  of  Navarino.  So  these  "  gloomy  thoughts  " 
may  be  discounted. 

What  are  Letters?    The  venerable  inspirer  of  this  dis- 
course thinks  that  journalism  may  be  meant.    Probably  it 
is  meant.    There  are  other  ways  of  making  a  livelihood  by 
the  pen.    You  may  write  Latin  Grammar  for  the  Fourth 
Standard,  or  edit  the  Twenty-second  Book  of  Livy  for  Idiot 
Asylums.    You  may  make  novels  and  plays,  and  if  once  the 
public  likes  them,  no  more  garret  for  you.    When  the 
British  public  is  "  sweet  "  (an  expression  used  by  men  who 
wager  money  on  the  chances  of  horse-racing),  it  is  very 
"  sweet."    But,  like  a  moral  public,  the  British  public  is 
only  sweet  on  one  novelist,  and  perhaps  on  three  play- 
wrights, at  the  same   time.    The  odds  that  the  nephew 
of  the  superannuated  old  relative  will  not  be  among  these 
are  considerable.    Wealth  may  also  be  acquired  (in  limited 
quantities)  by  writing  poetical  Easter  cards  on  ideas  for- 
warded by  the  enterprising  publisher.    Or  you  may  be  a 
publisher's  reader,  or  you  may  edit  a  magazine  or  newspaper, 
or  you  may  compose  epinician  odes  on  the  latest  kind  of 
soap.    Setting  aside  writing  for  the  papers  (from  which 
comes  little  good,  as  Captain  Shandon  knew),  a  livelihood 
may  be  gained  in  all  these  walks  of  the  Profession  of  Letters. 
Other  walks  there  are — poetry,  for  example — an  expensive 
walk ;  mixing  up  evolution  and  religion — an  opulent  walk  ; 
popularizing  science — a  perilous  walk — in  fact,  the  forest  is 
full  of  such  walks.  But  suppose  it  does  come  to  writing  in  the 
papers,  is  that  so  very  bad  as  the  good  old  counsellor  thinks  1 
Perhaps  he  has  written  in  Mist's  Journal  or  the  Macaroni's 
Magazine  himself  in  the  forgotten  years.  Of  course,  as  hesays, 
journalism  is  not  literature,  the  pace  is  too  good  to  inquire 
for  Literature.    Daily  leading  articles  are  not  the  kind  of 
thing  that  Cardinal  Newman  would  have  liked  to  write. 
But  is  their  composition  in  any  degree  more  laborious  and 
distasteful  than  schooling  boys,  or  breaking  stones  on  the 
road,  or  taking  the  money  of  the  oppressed  taxpayer  in  a 
Government  office  ?    It  may  seem  an  unaccountable  taste, 
but  there  are  men  who  would  rather  write  leading  articles 
till   they  drop  than  hold  patent  places.     The  reverend 
senior  talks  of  "  hopeless  and  unending  drudgery."  Why 
hopeless  1    Why  unending  t    Many  of  us  must  work  to  the 
end,  and  a  man  may  always  hope  to  turn  out  a  good  piece 
of  his  own  kind  of  handicraft.    Why  is  daily  journalism 
more  of  a  slavery  than  schoolmastering  or  work  at  the  Bar  1 
The  latter  is  well  paid  ;  but  what  an  uninteresting  affair  it 
is,  till  the  mind,  perhaps,  of  a  man  originally  not  wholly 
lost  sinks  to  the  level  of  legal  shop  and  judicial  jokes.  A 
man  who  cares  for  letters  would  be  more  in  his  element 
as  reader  to  a  halfpenny  paper  than  as  a  hideously  success- 
ful Q.C.  who  never  opens  a  book,  and  who  actually  drags 
his  dreary  shop  about  with  him  when  he  dines  out.  News- 
paper men  must,  more  or  less,  be  slaves ;  they  must,  as  a 
rule,  be  at  certain  places  at  certain  times ;  but  so  must  all 
professional  men.    As  to  selling  their  souls,  that  depends 
very  much  on  the  seller.    Except  an  Irish  landlord,  nobody 
is  obliged  to  sell  or  let  anything  of  his  unless  he  likes. 

The  Old  Man  Truculent  next  insists  that  the  Profession 
of  Letters  is  dreadfully  crowded.  What  profession  is  not 
crowded  1  In  this,  promotion,  if  a  man  deserves  it,  is  ex- 
tremely rapid.  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  Letters,  says,  "Ten 
"  years  ago  I  was  a  boy,  bleating  out  my  innocent  cries  in 
"  the  Hoggarty  Diamond."  Ten  years  ago  a  private,  and  a 
field-marshal  in  ten  years !  The  profession  is  never  so  crowded 
but  that  merit  rises  rapidly.  Nor  is  its  rise  grudged.  The 
hoary  sage  finds  the  nature  of  the  literary  class  "  very 
"  earthly  and  not  seldom  very  devilish."    Yet  there  are  not 
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manv  trades  where  men  are  so  ready  to  help  each  other,  and 
we  believe  there  is  none  so  free  from  jealousy.  Veterans 
like  to  see  a  beginner  succeed.  If  their  bolt  is  shot,  so  be 
it ;  they  are  all  the  better  pleased  if  a  boy  has  plenty  of 
shafts  in  his  quiver.  Probably  there  are  exceptions,  and  the 
people  who  are  jealous  or  envious  have  daily  opportunities 
of  discharging  their  venom. 

Literature  is  not  materially  a  better  profession  than 
others.  It  is  worse  paid  than  any.  But  it  is  the  only 
profession  for  which  certain  people  are  fit.  It  is  open 
to  all  the  world.  It  is  full  of  kind  and  generous  people, 
successful  or  unsuccessful.  Above  all,  it  is,  even  in  its 
lowest  grades,  never  really  far  from  books,  never  divorced 
from  the  best  society  in  the  world,  never  out  of  hearing 
of  the  sweetest  voices.  It  is  the  profession  of  Scott 
and  Fielding,  of  Thackeray  and  Montaigne  ;  it  is  the 
land  "where  Orpheus  and  where  Homer  are."  About 
this  business  it  can  emphatically  be  said  that  the  people 
engaged  in  it  like  it.  They  would  choose  it  if  its 
visible  rewards  were  diminished  by  nineteen-twentieths. 
They  would  seek  literature  for  her  own  sake,  and  rather 
starve  with  her  than  plead  cases,  or  read  prayers,  or  birch 
little  boys,  or  feel  pulses.  The  Muse  is  our  mother  and 
friend;  "let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  her.  Everybody  who 
reads  the  ancient  uncle  in  Jfacmillan's  Magazine  knows  that 
he  would  be  as  faithful  to  Letters  as  the  immortal  matron 
who  vowed  "  I  will  never  desert  Mr.  Micawber." 


BOUNTIES. 

THERE  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  England  as  to  the 
economic  character  of  the  Continental  bounties  on 
sugar.  An  injury  which  is  not  even  profitable  to  the 
wrongdoer  is  doubly  irritating  to  the  victim.  The  ox  in  the 
fable  would  have  made  allowance  for  the  dog  if  the  manger 
had  been  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  hay.  The 
subvention  which  foreign  Governments  allow  to  native 
sugar-refiners  is  a  tax  paid  by  their  own  subjects  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  a  single  class,  with  the  incidental  result  of 
cheapening  an  article  of  general  consumption  to  English 
consumers.  No  arrangement  could  be  more  unscientific  or 
indeed  more  irrational.  Whether  intellectual  censure  ought 
to  be  reinforced  by  moral  indignation  is  a  less  simple 
question.  Nations,  even  more  certainly  than  private  persons, 
are  assured  of  impunity  when  they  do  what  they  will  with 
their  own.  Criticisms  on  the  commex'cial  policy  which  now 
prevails  over  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world  would 
perhaps  be  more  severe  if  there  was  any  chance  of  their 
producing  a  practical  effect.  In  ordinary  transactions 
wasteful  methods  of  competition  are  sooner  or  later  corrected 
by  the  sacrifices  which  they  involve.  In  coaching  days 
passengers  were  sometimes  carried  long  distances  at  high 
speed  for  an  almost  nominal  charge.  It  was  even  said, 
though  the  report  was  probably  fabulous,  that  some  en- 
thusiastic proprietors  paid  their  customers,  in  addition  to 
providing  them  with  a  gratuitous  journey.  Although  the 
weaker  of  two  rivals  was  sometimes  run  off  the  road,  the 
operation  was  too  costly  to  be  long  or  generally  continued. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  was  tried  in  the  early  time  of 
railways ;  but  the  Companies  soon  abandoned  a  suicidal 
experiment.  Even  now  the  London  Dock  Companies  are 
carrying  on  a  war  of  rates.  The  Governments  and  Legis- 
latures which  grant  sugar  bounties  greatly  resemble  the 
legendary  donors  of  five  or  ten  shillings  to  each  coach 
passenger.  Unluckily,  the  national  revenue  supplies  an  in- 
exhaustible purse  out  of  which  they  can  draw  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  policy  of  bounties  is  so  perverse  that  the  sufferers 
from  its  results  readily  pass  from  argumentative  confutation 
to  anger.  Lord  Salisbury  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  conduct 
of  foreign  States  a  conspiracy;  and,  as  appeared  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  Irish  Crimes  Act,  every  conspiracy  is  criminal. 
In  his  declaration  that  the  grant  of  bounties  was  illegiti- 
mate he  perhaps  employed  a  better  chosen  phrase.  The 
law  which  is  violated  may  be  theoretical  or  economic, 
and  the  word  may  also  apply  to  a  wrongful  act — ille- 
gitimate is  something  less  than  unlawful.  The  epithet 
"  untradesmanlike,"  if  it  may  be  transferred  from  advertise- 
ments to  political  discussions,  would  bo  even  more  appro- 
priate. The  ideal  tradesman  is  supposed  both  to  conduct 
his  business  on  sound  principles  and  to  abstain  from  irre- 
gular modes  of  promoting  his  own  interests.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  find  ethical  apologies  for  communities  and 


statesmen  who  disturb  the  natural  course  of  trade.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  examine  their  conduct  by  the  test  of 
legal  right  and  economic  expediency  than  to  make  it  a 
ground  of  quarrel.  The  Customs-bound  frontiers  of  Russia 
and  the  United  States  inflict  far  more  injury  on  foreign 
traders  than  the  collective  sugar  bounties  of  Europe ;  but 
independent  States  have  a  right  to  repel  commercial  inter- 
course, inasmuch  as  they  have  absolute  power  to  exclude  it 
or  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  it  shall  be 
allowed.  The  coach  proprietors  were  as  much  within  their 
right  when  they  bribed  passengers  to  travel  as  when  they 
conveyed  them  for  nothing.  Russian  manufacturers  and 
Penusylvanian  ironmasters  are  allowed  to  exact  a  tribute 
from  their  countrymen,  which  would  be  increased  in  amount 
rather  than  altered  in  character  if  a  bounty  were  allowed 
on  exports.  A  shopkeeper  cannot  be  prevented  from  selling 
his  goods  under  cost  price  as  long  as  his  resources  hold  out. 
French  sugar  forced  on  the  English  market  by  the  aid  of  a 
bounty  involves  a  heavy  loss  to  the  exporting  country.  It 
also  cripples  an  English  industry  in  a  manner  which  may  be 
called  unfair,  because,  while  it  is  both  injurious  to  the  con- 
sumer in  France  and  to  the  would-be  producer  in  England, 
it  is  advantageous  only  to  a  limited  number  of  manu- 
facturers. Retaliation  would  be  perfectly  just  if  only  it  is 
on  the  whole  beneficial.  In  national  affairs  resentment  is 
seldom  a  sufficient  motive  of  action  until  the  provocation 
assumes  such  proportions  as  to  justify  war.  No  one 
would  propose  a  rupture  with  a  Great  Power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exacting  satisfaction  for  a  vicious  commercial  policy. 
Duties  on  foreign  sugar  may  be  rightfully  imposed  if  they 
are  on  the  whole  profitable  to  the  community,  or,  perhaps, 
if  they  are  likely  to  wean  the  foreigner  into  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  vexatious  practice. 

Lord  Salisbury's  announcement  that  negotiations  are  in 
progress  seems  to  imply  a  conditional  purpose  of  counter- 
acting by  special  duties  the  operation  of  the  bounties. 
Diplomatic  interfei'ence  in  commercial  relations  must  be 
conducted  according  to  the  methods  of  bargain  and  sale.  It 
is  utterly  useless  to  demonstrate,  in  even  the  most  conclu- 
sive manner,  that  bounties  are  necessarily  blunders.  It  is 
impossible  to  negotiate  unless  the  party  which  demands  a 
concession  has  something  in  the  nature  of  a  promise  or  a 
threat  to  offer  in  return.  In  this  case  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  give ;  but  it  might  propose  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  removal  of  the  bounties  a  special  duty  to  be 
imposed  on  foreign  sugar.  It  would  perhaps  be  rash  to 
assert  that  no  third  course  could  be  devised,  especially  as 
Lord  Salisbury  carefully  abstained  from  promising  to  deal 
with  the  question  in  the  rough  and  ready  fashion  which  is 
suggested  by  the  sugar-refiners.  A  proposal  to  introduce 
for  the  first  time  the  principle  of  reciprocity  cannot  be 
hastily  accepted.  The  members  of  the  deputation  which 
waited  on  the  Foreign  Secretary  were  evidently  not 
agreed  among  themselves.  The  opposition  which  would  bo 
offered  to  any  measure  of  the  kind  would  be  extremely 
formidable.  The  proposed  Customs  duty  would  be  im- 
posed for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  native  industry, 
and  it  would  at  once  raise  the  price  of  a  universal  article  of 
consumption.  The  policy  of  Free-trade,  if  it  is  sound, 
ought  to  adapt  itself  to  extreme  cases.  Retaliatory  duties 
might  be  nominally  temporary  and  conditional ;  but  if  they 
failed  of  their  effect,  they  would  become  permanent,  and 
their  ultimate  abolition  might  perhaps  be  followed  by  a 
revival  of  the  bounty  system. 

The  sum  in  dispute  is  on  one  side  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional profits  and  of  extra  wages  which  are  earned,  unfairly, 
as  it  is  alleged,  by  the  subsidized  sugar-refiners  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  total  amount  would  in  the  natural  course  of 
trade  be  received  by  English  capitalists  and  workmen.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  so  deliberate  a  diversion  of  profitable 
industry  should  be  deeply  resented  by  those  whom  it  affects. 
The  English  manufacturers  are  confident  in  their  ability  to 
sustain  a  fair  competition.  Their  grievance  attracts  much 
sympathy  when  they  complain  of  the  artificial  advantage 
conferred  on  their  foreign  rivals.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  when  the  English  market  is 
glutted  with  cheap  sugar,  the  consumer  receives  an  un- 
mixed benefit.  Strangers,  who  have  certainly  no  desire  to 
render  him  a  service,  subscribe  for  their  own  purposes  to 
lower  the  prico  of  a  necessary  of  life.  The  French  or 
Belgian  manufacturer  is  enabled  by  means  of  the  bounty  to 
undersell  the  English  producer.  His  competition  would 
still  be  excluded  if  the  sugar  which  he  sends  to  England 
were  not  cheaper  than  the  produce  of  native  industry.  The 
retaliatory  duty  which  is  demanded  by  the  trade  would  be 
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paid  by  tho  English  consumer.  The  question  for  Parlia- 
ment to  decide  is  whether  the  polioy  of  foreign  Stales 
should  bo  counteracted  at  the  expense  of  tho  general  com- 
munity. Tho  problem  is  to  some  extent  simplified  by  tho 
nature  of  an  article  which  is  consumed,  though  in  varying 
proportion  to  their  means,  by  all  classes.  If  the  policy  of 
bounties  is  to  be  defeated  at  the  expense  of  English  tax- 
payers, a  small  duty  on  sugar  would  be  as  equitable  as  any 
other  indirect  impost. 

The  advocates  of  retaliation  may  quote  in  their  favour  tho 
famous  rhymed  despatch  of  Canning  to  tho  English  Minister 
at  tho  Hague.  The  greediness  which  ho  imputed  to  tho 
Dutch  consisted  in  a  claim  to  an  undue  share  of  a  benefit 
which  was  not  disputed.  The  French  were,  it  seems,  con- 
tent with  a  smaller  advantage  in  the  form  of  protective 
duties  upon  navigation.  The  brilliant  statesman  who  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  as  a  covert  supporter  of  Free-trade 
had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  tho  proposition  that  protective 
duties  might  be  advantageous  to  a  commercial  State.  He 
was  not  less  free  from  scruple  in  meeting  an  excessive 
foreign  tariff  by  a  determination  to  "  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms 
"  a  twenty  per  cent."  That  the  measure  belonged  to  the 
combative  department  of  diplomacy  was  admitted  in  his 
threat  to  the  Minister  of  the  Netherlands — 

Twenty  per  cent.,  twenty  per  cent., 

Nous  frapperons  Falclc  with  twenty  per  cent. 

It  is  in  the  possible  tendency  of  protective  duties  to  enforce 
reciprocal  concessions  that  the  justification  of  retaliatory 
duties  must  be  found,  if  a  departure  from  the  principle  of 
Free-trade  is  in  any  case  allowable.  It  is  now  more  difficult 
than  in  Canning's  time  to  deal  with  commercial  rivals. 
Discussions  on  fiscal  legislation,  though  they  may  still  be 
conducted  by  statesmen,  are  now  subject  to  the  vigilant  and 
passionate  supervision  of  popular  assemblies.  An  English 
duty  on  commodities  artificially  cheapened  by  bounties 
would  be  as  likely  to  produce  hostile  agitation  as  to  promote 
any  equitable  compromise.  American  Protectionists  are  in 
the  habit  of  attributing  every  movement  in  the  direction  of 
Free-trade  to  the  imaginary  influence  of  "English  gold." 
French  recipients  of  the  sugar  bounty  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  their  countrymen  that  an  assault  on 
their  monopoly  could  only  be  dictated  by  English  selfish- 
ness and  jealousy.  Mr.  Gladstone  lately  made  the  bold 
assertion  that  the  Treaty  of  i860  was  still  in  operation. 
No  other  possible  Minister  is  likely  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  French  of  the  present  day  can  be  bribed  or  threatened 
into  a  liberal  or  rational  system  of  commercial  legislation. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  interference  of 
foreign  Governments  with  the  industry  of  the  sugar-refiners 
is  a  wrong  without  a  remedy. 


THE  AFGHAN  FRONTIER. 

ALTHOUGH  the  papers  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  re- 
ferred briefly  on  Monday  night  in  the  House  of  Lords 
are  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  there  seems  to  bo  no 
danger  in  assuming  that  the  accounts  current  of  the  settle- 
ment (to  honour  it  by  that  name)  which  has  been  arrived  at 
in  regard  to  the  Afghan  frontier  are  substantially  correct. 
Great  joy  has  been  exhibited  by  some  persons  over  these 
"  reconciliations  and  forgivenesses  of  injuries,"  and  some 
sanguine  and  amiable  critics  have  expressed  their  hope,  if 
not  their  belief,  that  a  new  order  of  things  is  going  to  arise 
from  the  happy  day  on  which,  as  Prussians  say,  Russia  got 
all  she  wanted  at  present  in  this  matter  of  tho  Afghan 
frontier,  and  when,  as  it  now  appears,  she  certainly  gained 
more  than  was  at  first  reported.  England  and  the  Czar  are 
going  to  be  fast  friends ;  an  interchange  of  the  warmest  and 
most  disinterested  courtesies  is  going  to  take  place,  not  only 
between  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  but  between  Simla  and 
Tashkend ;  the  two  nations  are  to  civilize  Central  Asia 
d,  qui  mieux  mieux,  and  without  even  the  suspicion  of  any 
nasty  private  objects,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  pity  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  such  amiable  aspirations,  and  it  is  all  the 
more  a  pity  because  there  is,  here  at  least,  as  has  been  often 
explained,  no  sort  of  dislike  to  Russia  as  Russia.  Elsewhere 
there  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  such  a  dislike.  But  we 
have  maintained  for  years  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason, 
except  in  the  conduct  of  Russia  herself,  why  Englishmen  and 
Russians  should  not  be  the  best  of  friends.    Personally  and 


individually  they  for  tho  most  part  aro  so;  nor  is  there 
between  them  any  of  that  radical  incompatibility  which 
exists  between  Englishmen  and  certain  other  nations  much 
nearer  England  than  Russia.  Putting  the  two  great  bones 
of  contention  of  tho  Indian  Empire  and  t  ho  Ottoman  Em- 
pire out  of  question,  thoro  is  no  reason  why  this  personal 
and  individual  entente  should  not  becomo  national  and 
general.  But  tho  question  whether  it  is  likely  to  do  so,  and 
whether  this  latest  and  particular  conjunction  of  events  is 
likely  to  be  the  beginning  of  it,  is  a  very  different  one,  and 
one  upon  which  it  is  perhaps  not  so  easy  to  speak  comfort- 
able words. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  tho  new  settle- 
ment as  one  of  honourable  and  equitable  give-and-take,  in 
which  Russia  has,  if  anything,  given  the  most.  As  far  as 
the  later  course  of  the  negotiations — those  which  have  been 
chiefly  conducted  by  the  present  Foreign  Secretary — is 
concerned  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this.  If  wc  could 
start  merely  from  the  discussion  about  Zulfikar,  much  more 
if  we  could  start  merely  from  the  raising  of  the  Cham-I-Ab 
or  Khoja  Saleh  pretensions  of  the  Russians,  there  would 
certainly  be  no  reason  to  be  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
arrangements.  But  if  any  uncomfortable  person  will  look 
back  to  the  maps  published  at  the  time  of  the  Penjdeh 
dispute,  he  will  see  on  some  of  those  maps  a  "  frontier 
according  to  Russia  "  which  differs  in  no  appreciable  degree 
from  the  frontier  which  Russia  has  actually  secured.  Tho 
whole  of  the  great  wedge  of  territory  which  was  originally 
in  dispute,  and  which  became  Russian  by  General  Kojia- 
roff's  impudent  advance  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  inglorious 
retreat,  has  been  quietly  abandoned — had,  indeed,  been 
quietly  abandoned  before  Mr.  Gladstone  was  turned  out  of 
office.  Maruchak,  the  retention  of  which  has  been  claimed 
as  a  triumph  for  the  English,  was  not  then  in  question,  and 
appears  on  the  Afghan  side  even  in  the  maps  of  which  we 
speak.  The  valleys  in  its  neighbourhood  now  given  up  to 
Russia  are  undoubtedly  a  further  gain  for  that  Power;  while 
the  relinquishment  of  its  claims  in  the  Khoja  Saleh  district 
must  seem  rather  less  valuable  to  any  one  who  reflects  that 
these  claims  were  never  raised  till  almost  the  latest  stage  of 
the  negotiations,  and  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  by  any 
but  the  most  obstinately  optimist  or  the  most  guilelessly 
charitable  of  men  as  having  been  raised  with  any  other  in- 
tention than  that  of  abandoning  them  if  necessary.  They 
were,  in  fact,  something  like  those  items  of  "  breach  of 
"  honour  and  loss  of  the  lady  "  which  Mr.  Jingle  dwelt  on 
to  make  sure  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  instead  of  a 
hundred,  in  another  famous  settlement,  which  has  more 
points  than  one  in  common  with  this. 

However,  let  us  take  or  grant  all  the  comfort  possible 
from  the  fact  that  recently,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  no 
further  retirement  before  Russia,  that  the  absolutely  vague 
or  rather  non-existent  frontier  of  the  past,  with  its  unsettled 
and  conflicting  claims,  its  localities  laid  down  differently  in 
different  maps,  its  doublets  of  places  with  the  same  name, 
its  problems  of  pasturage,  and  so  forth,  has  been  got  rid  of 
for  a  new  frontier  starting  from  and  running  to  definite 
geographical  points,  and  marked  along  its  course  with  proper 
pillars  and  everything  handsome  about  it.  Undoubtedly 
these  things,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  gains.  But  that  they 
can  in  any  reasonable  estimate  go  the  length  of  sup- 
plying hopes  that  Russia  will  henceforward  live  a  life 
of  entire  neighbourliness  with  England  is  hardly  to 
be  granted.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  far  from  being  the 
fact  that  the  whole  Afghan  frontier  is  settled.  It  is 
settled  from  Persia  to  the  Oxus ;  the  Oxus  itself  settles  it 
for  a  considerable  distance  further.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  when  that  river  divides,  the  frontier  once  more  becomes 
chaos.  There  is  the  old  game  of  southern  and  northern 
forks,  of  districts  with  names  but  with  no  settled  territory 
attached  to  the  names.  Badakhshan,  Shignan,  Roshan, 
Wakhan  are  at  least  as  good  to  fight  about,  diplomatically  or 
literally,  as  Sarakhs  and  Penjdeh  and  Cham-I-Ab.  But,  say 
the  optimists,  there  is  no  pass  in  these  regions  through 
which  an  army  can  be  taken.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be ; 
perhaps  there  may.  But  tho  argument  will  hardly  be  a 
very  comfortable  one  to  those  who  remember  certain  "  im- 
passable deserts."  Again,  let  it,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
be  granted  that  Afghanistan  is  delimited  all  round  with  a 
perfect  ring-fence  of  pillars  and  pledges.  Surely  no  reason- 
able being  can  maintain  or  believe  that  this  will  settle  the 
matter?  In  the  first  place,  if  he  believes  that  Afghanistan 
itself  can  be  kept  united  and  settled  without  constant  inter- 
ference and  patching  up,  he  knows  very  little  of  Afghanistan. 
In  the  second  place,  if  he  thinks  that  Russia,  when  once 
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Afghanistan  is  formally  hedged  off,  will  religiously  abstain 
from  looking  over  the  hedge,  he  must  not  only  know  very 
little  of  Russia,  but  must  have  shut  his  ears  to  what  the 
more  outspoken  Russians  have  been  very  frankly  saying  for 
months  past. 

But  all  this  only  touches  the  skirt  of  the  matter.  The 
real  question  is  this.  When  of  two  neighbouring  Powers, 
colonizing  and  occupying,  rather  than  possessing  by  inhabi- 
tance.  great  adjacent  tracts  of  land,  one  has  the  rich,  the 
comfortable,  the  accessible,  the  profitable  districts,  and  the 
other  the  poor,  the  bleak,  the  inaccessible,  the  unprofitable  ; 
when,  further,  the  possessor  of  the  worst  part  is  almost  a 
purely  military  Power,  the  possessor  of  the  best  part  a 
Power  which,  if  not  exactly  anwarlike,  resorts  to  war  with 
reluctance,  and  carries  it  on  with  limited  means;  when, 
lastly,  the  policy  of  the  one  is  directed  by  an  irresponsible 
autocrat  whose  officers  are  only  responsible  to  him,  and  the 
policy  of  the  other  by  a  cumbrous  machinery  of  representative 
institutions,  with  officers  constantly  changed,  checked,  ham- 
pered, and  bullied  by  timid  Ministries,  factious  parties,  and 
ignorant  or  parsimonious  electors — what  do  history  and  com- 
mon sense  alike  indicate  as  the  probable  course  of  events  ?  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  answer  the  question.  And  we  at  least 
cannot  see  the  faintest  chance  of  that  course  being  impeded 
or  seriously  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Russian  land- 
marks will  be  a  little  more  distinct  here  and  there.  More 
particularly  is  this  the  case  when  it  is  remembered  that 
what  this  settlement  really  amounts  to  is  the  acceptance  of 
General  Komaroff's  burglarious  proceedings,  and  the  grant- 
ing to  Russia  of  a  piece  of  territory  which  in  itself  is  of  no 
value  at  all  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  desirable — first, 
because  it  shortens  the  way  to  Herat,  and  secondly,  because 
it  overlaps  Khorassan,  and  so  gives  its  possessor  a  better 
grasp  on  the  oldest,  best  supplied,  shortest,  and  most  im- 
poitant  road  from  the  Caspian  eastwards.  All  the  territories 
recently  acquired  by  Russia  in  this  neighbourhood  are  value- 
less in  themselves,  and  valuable  only  as  helps  to  the 
acquisition  of  something  further.  It  is,  therefore,  some- 
thing like  fatuity  which  congratulates  itself  on  the  idea  that 
a  Power  which  has  got  the  means  will  rest  satisfied  with 
them,  and  will  not  go  on  to  the  end. 


THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS  IN  IRELAND. 

"  \\tELIj  begun  is  half  done  "  maybe  a  very  appropriate- 
y  »  adage  in  some  cases  ;  but  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
undertakings  to  which  it  hardly  applies.  It  is  not  very  apt 
in  its  application  to  any  sort  of  work  of  which  the  first 
portion  makes  less  demand  upon  the  energy  or  courage  of 
the  performer  than  the  second.  In  that  case  it  would  be 
unwise  to  allow  him  too  much  credit  for  resolution  and 
promptitude  in  the  performance  of  what  may  be  a  compara- 
tively small  and  unimportant  part  of  his  duty ;  and  he 
should  rather  be  reminded  that  the  beginning  which  he  has 
made  is  of  little  or  no  value  except  as  an  earnest  of  his 
determination  to  push  on  to  the  end.  We  might  perhaps 
be  going  a  little  too  far  if  we  were  to  offer  this  as  an  account 
of  the  exact  position  in  which  the  Government  stand  at  this 
moment  with  respect  to  the  Crimes  Act ;  but  the  parallel  is 
close  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Necessary  and  com- 
mendable, that  is  to  say,  as  is  the  step  which  they  have 
taken  in  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation  which  appeared 
last  Saturday  in  Dublin,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm 
that  much  of  its  value  depends  upon  its  being  only  a 
prelude  to  further  and  yet  more  vigorous  exertion  of 
their  new  powers.  The  measures  taken  by  the  Irish 
Executive  under  the  first  four  sections  of  the  Crimes 
Act  should  be  meant,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  they 
are  meant,  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  immediate  pro- 
ceeding under  Section  6.  It  is  well  enough  to  have  brought 
eighteen  Irish  counties  under  such  legal  provisions  as  will 
facilitate  the  detection  and  ensure  the  punishment  of 
offences  which  now  escape  justice ;  and  it  is  well  in  its  way, 
though  it  is  a  comparatively  minor  matter,  to  have  brought 
a  summary  jurisdiction  to  bear  upon  offences  against  public 
order  and  resistance  to  the  officers  of  the  law  throughout 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  in  respect  of  their  dealings 
with  crime,  or  with  disturbance,  of  their  preparations  for 
the  Moonlighter  or  the  rioter  that  the  Government  appear 
to  us  to  stand  in  any  need  of  hortatory  appeals.    It  is  in 


respect  of  their  proposed  dealings  with  intimidation  and  its 
machinery  that  their  attitude  is  beginning  to  excite  anxiety, 
and  to  impel  those  who  wish  success  to  their  Irish  policy  to 
press  upon  them  what  is  obviously  the  only  wise  or  even 
hopeful  course  of  action.  The  question,  in  short,  is  a  very 
simple  one,  Do  Ministers  mean  to  rely  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  earlier  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  attempt  to  put 
down  intimidation  merely  by  proceeding  against  those 
persons  who  can  be  detected  in  and  convicted  of  the  practice 
of  it  in  individual  cases  t  Or,  do  they  mean  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  system  by  at  once  proclaiming  and  suppressing 
the  National  League] 

That  is  the  question  which  every  one  capable  of  seeing 
through  phrases  into  facts  perceives  to  be  the  cardinal  ques- 
tion of  the  whole  matter.  We  believe  it,  for  our  own  part, 
to  be  one  upon  which  not  only  the  fate  of  the  Ministerial 
policy  in  Ireland  but  the  existence  of  the  Government  itself 
depends.  If  Ministers  are  now  prepared  to  take  the  only 
straightforward  and  spirited  course  which  presents  itself  in 
Irish  affairs  they  may  acquire  for  themselves  (barring  acci- 
dents) a  fairly  long  lease  of  political  life,  with  all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  prosecution  of  a  reconstructive  policy  which 
they  desire.  If  they  shirk  their  duty  at  this  moment,  and 
follow  the  smooth  and  easy  path  of  temporary  convenience, 
he  would  be  a  hold  prophet  who  would  undertake  to  predict 
that  they  will  be  a  living  Administration  at  this  time  next 
year.  Could  we  suppose  that  they  themselves  are  unap- 
preciative  of  the  momentous  character  of  the  issue,  could  we 
imagine  them  imperfectly  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  stand  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  we  should  recommend  them  merely 
to  look  at  the  attitude  of  their  Irish  adversaries  in  Parlia- 
ment. Nowhere  is  their  decision  on  the  question  of  putting 
Section  6  of  the  Act  into  operation  awaited  with  more 
intense  anxiety  than  among  the  Parnellites,  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  game  they  are  playing,  and  know  well  that 
if  Parliament  is  allowed  to  rise  without  the  National  League 
having  been  proclaimed,  it  will  be  a  won  game  for  them. 
The  ridiculous  game  of  brag  which  they  play  nightly  at 
question  time,  with  the  active  assistance  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley,  and  of  which  they  are  threaten- 
ing fresh  developments  at  this  moment  of  writing,  is  most 
significant  to  any  one  familiar  with  their  tactics.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  proclamations  issued  last  Saturday  covered 
somewhat  more  ground  than  the  Parnellites  expected,  and 
that  they  were  a  little  surprised  in  consequence.  But  the 
fire  of  indignant  questions  which  they  have  poured  night 
after  night  upon  Mr.  Balfour,  the  noisy  protests  which 
they  have  raised  against  the  action  of  the  Irish  Constabulary 
in  respect  of  the  petty  matter  of  tearing  down  an  inflam- 
matory placard,  are  all  expressions  of  a  largely  simulated 
wrath,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  persuade  the  Govern- 
ment, if  possible,  that  they  have  already  gone  to  Cromwellian 
lengths  of  severity  in  their  Irish  policy,  and  to  make  them 
hesitate  in  any  contemplated  design  of  going  further.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  purely  strategic  assumption  of  the  offensive  on  the 
part  of  the  Parnellites,  and  simply  indicates  their  belief  or 
their  hope  that  so  long  as  Ministers  are  being  harassed  by 
brisk  attacks  on  the  administrative  measures  they  have 
already  taken  they  are  not  likely  to  strike  any  fresh  blow. 
Such  stratagems,  however,  have  peculiar  risks  of  their  own, 
and  one  of  these  is  that  if  they  fail  to  confuse  or  in- 
timidate those  against  whom  they  are  directed  they  produce  a 
positively  inspiriting  effect.  What  the  Government  should 
perceive  in  these  attacks  is  plain  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  restoration  of  order  in  Ireland  by  administrative  pro- 
cesses is  only  to  bo  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  incessant 
Parliamentary  struggle.  They  received  distinct  notice  to 
this  effect  from  the  Irish  benches — we  think  it  was  from 
the  always  recklessly  outspoken  Mr.  Dillon — in  one  of 
the  later  debates  on  the  Crimes  Act.  They  were  told  in 
effect  that  the  Irish  members  would  raise  "  questions  " 
and  debates,  and  make  themselves  generally  trouble- 
some, with  reference  to  the  Crimes  Act  on  every  possible 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  this  nuisance, 
therefore — until,  at  least,  some  steps  are  taken  for  abating 
it— the  Government  have  to  lay  their  account  in  any 
case.  Whether  they  proclaim  the  National  League  or 
whether  they  hold  their  hand  their  Parliamentary  expe- 
rience will  be  much  the  same.  It  rests  with  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  Parnellite  attacks  are  to  be  mere  impo- 
tent demonstrations  against  a  Government  which  has  its 
foot  planted  firmly  in  Ireland,  or  the  damaging  and  demoral- 
izing onslaughts  of  assailants  who  feel  that  their  enemy  is 
giving  ground  at  every  charge. 
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From  tho  point  of  viow  of  Parliamentary  tactics  the 
choice  of  the  Government  ought,  hardly  to  bo  a  moment  in 
doubt.  On  overy  tactical  ground  it  would  ho  desirable  for 
them  to  submit  proclamations  under  the  sixth  section  to 
Parliament  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  If  the  House 
vises  without  this  being  done,  they  cannot,  of  course,  pro- 
claim the  League  at  all  between  August  18S7  and  February 
1888  without  a  special  summons  to  Parliament  to  confirm 
or  annul  their  action.  So  inconvenient  a  step  would  cause 
so  much  and  such  just  dissatisfaction,  and  would  suggest 
such  strong  reflections  on  TVI  inistcrial  foresight,  that  it  may  be 
almost  regarded  as  beyond  the  region  of  probability.  It  is  next 
to  certain  that  the  Government  would  endeavour,  under  any 
not  absolutely  catastrophic  circumstance,  in  Ireland,  to 
"rub  along"  through  the  winter  until  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  letting  Irish  disorder  "slide."  Do  they  suppose 
that  the  Dillons  and  the  Harringtons  and  the  Redmonds 
are  not  as  fully  alivo  to  this  as  anybody,  and  that  they 
will  take  care,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  League, 
that  the  Government  shall  have  as  much  difficulty  in 
rubbing  along  as  possible,  and  that  the  process  shall  be 
attended  with  as  much  humiliation  for  them  and  for 
the  country,  and  with  as  much  disturbances  and  dis- 
traction in  Ireland,  as  they  can  by  any  means  manage  to 
attach  to  it  1  That  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  this  so  long 
as  the  National  League  is  suffered  to  exist  as  an  ostensibly 
lawful  and  working  organization  is  surely  not  open  to  doubt. 
If  the  Government  think  it  doubtful  let  them  take  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
who,  with  a  candour  not  wholly  admirable  on  the  part  of 
rulers  responsible  for  the  evil  which  they  thus  admitted, 
have  repeatedly  acknowledged  the  truth  in  this  matter. 
They  have  confessed  expressly  that  boycotting  flourished 
under  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882,  and  indirectly  that  it  was 
due  to  their  own  laxity  in  allowing  the  National  League  to 
grow  up  in  the  place  of  the  organization  which  they  sup- 
pressed. As  long  as  that  great  engine  of  terrorism  is  per- 
mitted to  exist  and  work,  the  isolated  prosecution  of  individual 
terrorists  will  produce  little  or  no  effect.  Tyranny  will  still 
prevail,  civil  rights  and  social  liberties  will  still  be  suspended, 
the  authority  of  the  law  will  still  be  as  obstinately,  if  less 
openly,  defied,  and  the  English  Government  which  has 
shrunk  from  deposing  its  insolent  rival  in  Ireland  will  ere 
many  months  have  passed  have  declared  itself  by  signs  un- 
mistakable to  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  country. 


THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 

THE  Proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty,  will  provide  members  with  plenty  of  wholesome 
reading  during  the  holidays  they  will  begin  to  enjoy  about 
the  end  of  August.  These  Blue-books  are  just  the  work  a 
serious-minded  man  would  like  to  take  away  with  him. 
They  are  solid,  there  is  plenty  of  them,  and  they  will  stand 
a  great  deal  of  tackling  on  rainy  afternoons.  In  the  two 
volumes  there  are  nine  hundred  copious  pages,  amounting, 
in  point  of  bulk,  to  about  a  third,  or  between  a  third  and  a 
half,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  Neither  is  there  any  want  of 
variety  in  the  matter.  On  the  two-and-twenty  occasions 
J  on  which  the  members  of  the  Conference  sat  they  discussed 
questions  ranging  from  the  deceased  wile's  sister  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Empire.  Postage,  fortifications,  probate  of 
wills,  King  George's  Sound,  trade-marks,  and  the  preserva- 
jj  tion  of  life  at  sea  all  had  their  turn,  and  some  had  more 
than  one.  _  The  first  volume  proceeds  largely  by  the  good 

I old  didactic  method  of  question  and  answer.  The  second  is 
full  of  documents  and  opinions  of  counsel.  Here  is  abund- 
ance of  instructive  reading.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
publication  of  which  it  is  a  virtuous  thing  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  public  will  not  be  deterred  by  its  bulk 
from  entirely  mastering  it.  It  will  be  the  happiest  of 
Blue-books  if  it  attains  to  that  good  fortune,  and  the 
public  will  learn  a  great  deal.  But,  short  of  study- 
ing the  whole,  there  is  much  profit  to  be  got  from 
looking  into  parts.  Business  men  will  find  ample  matter 
of  detail  to  interest  them,  and  so  will  others.  The 
member  of  Parliament  may  gather  the  pleasing  informa- 
tion from  many  passages  that  new  work  has  been  cut  out 
for  him.    Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  unclaimed 


colonial  dividends.  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell,  the  Agent-General 
for  New  Zealand,  presented  a  paper  calling  attention  to  tbo 
fact  that  with  the  vigorous  growth  of  colonial  debts  there 
has  grown  up  a  considerable  fund  of  unclaimed  dividend  in 
this  country,  which  is  lying  at  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the 
advantage  of  tho  Bank,  but  not  wholly  to  tho  satisfaction 
of  tho  Colonies,  which  would  like  to  re-enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  that  money  after  a  reasonable  term  of  years. 
But  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  so  they  must  get  an  Act  of 
Parliament  authorizing  the  Hank  to  refund  to  the  Colonial 
Governments  tho  money  depositod  to  pay  tho  dividends 
which  have  not  been  claimed.  This  is  what  tho  President 
called  the  sting  in  the  tail  of  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell's  paper. 
He  meant  that  a  Minister  feels  a  painful  smart  in  theso 
days  when  he  is  asked  to  carry  any  measure  through  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Although  this  and  similar  questions  have  their  interest, 
the  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  doubtless  of  colonists  too, 
will  find  the  discussions  and  decisions  on  the  scheme  of 
Imperial  defence  the  best  parts  of  the  Blue-book.  Every- 
thing is  not  said  on  this  matter,  and  there  are  suppressions 
in  reports  of  conversations  on  some  cognate  subjects.  It  has 
been  decided  not  to  reproduce  all  that  was  said  about 
the  New  Hebrides,  for  instance — which,  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  is  rather  a  pity ;  for  it  is  understood  that 
what  was  said  was  of  an  enlivening  character.  But,  as  not 
only  suggestions  as  to  British  policy  (that  it  should  have  a 
little  more  backbone,  and  so  forth),  but  "  comments  upon 
"  the  policy  and  action  of  foreign  Powers,"  were  freely  made, 
the  reticence  of  the  Colonial  Office  will,  on  the  whole,  tend 
to  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  Sir  Henry  Holland  is 
free  to  confess  that  "  the  Australasian  representatives 
"  generally  concurred  in  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  the 
"  present  position  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific."  They 
were  not,  however,  of  one  mind  as  to  any  alternative  course ; 
and  so  the  matter  ended  with  growling  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  and  vague  generalities  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  "  A  strong  protest,  however,  was  placed 
"  on  record  against  any  further  deportation  of  French 
"  Recidivists  to  New  Caledonia,  or  any  extension  of  that 
"  system  to  other  islands  in  the  Pacific."  AVhether  this 
protest  was  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  due  "  Attend  to  this,  if  you  please ;  and,  if 
"  you  do  not,  we  shall  with  pain  and  reluctance,  but  most 
"  decisively,  have  to  take  such-and-such  steps,"  does  not 
appear.  On  the  whole,  we  conclude  not.  The  question 
of  the  fortification  of  King  George's  Sound  had  its  turn. 
On  this  point  the  colonists  may,  without  unfairness,  be 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  exacting.  The  offer  of  the 
English  Government  to  supply  an  armament  of  muzzle- 
loading  guns,  which  the  colonists  were  to  replace  by  breech- 
loaders at  their  own  expense,  was  perhaps  not  quite 
so  generous  as  the  gifts  of  Haroun  al  Raschid  ;  but 
it  was  a  gift.  It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the 
English  Government  has  not  yet  got  breechloaders  for  its 
own  fortifications,  which  are  likely  to  be  sooner  and  more 
dangerously  attacked  than  King  George's  Sound.  The 
muzzle-loaders,  too,  were  not  thirty-six-pounder  carronades, 
but  Woolwich  guns,  which  may  not  be  the  best  things  of 
their  kind,  but  are  quite  capable  of  keeping  unarmoured 
or  partially  armed  cruisers,  the  only  enemies  likely  to 
appear  on  the  south  coast  of  Western  Australia,  at  a  re- 
spectable distance.  It  is  not  too  rude  to  suppose  that  the 
colonists  were  quite  as  much  moved  by  a  somewhat  fidgetty 
sense  that  their  dignity  was  hurt  by  the  offer  of  a  con- 
demned gun  as  by  any  distrust  in  tho  value  of  the  armament. 
The  Colonial  Office  might  have  thought  of  that  no  doubt, 
and  have  offered  to  give  the  new  guns  when  they  could  be 
spared,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  order  made  at  a  moment  of 
emergency.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  English  way  of 
dealing  with  military  matters  that  the  defences  of  the 
Empire  should  suffer  because  some  civilians  in  England  were 
rather  niggardly  and  other  civilians  in  Australia  were 
somewhat  exacting.  An  excellent  suggestion  as  to  the 
manning  of  these  stations  was  quoted  by  Lord  Brassey  in 
Thursday's  Times  from  Captain  Colour.  It  is  that  they 
should  be  held  in  peace-time  by  small  detachments  of 
marines,  who  would  be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  Australian 
squadron,  and  could  take  their  turn  of  service  on  board  the 
ships.  This  measure  would  utilize  perhaps  the  most  gene- 
rally efficient  military  corps  we  possess,  and  in  war-time, 
when  local  or  Imperial  forces  could  be  despatched  for  garrison 
work,  would  give  the  squadron  an  invaluable  reserve. 
There  is  happily  a  very  respectable  set-off  to  these  failures. 
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The  arrangement  by  ■which  the  Imperial  Government  is 
to  supply  five  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  gunboats  to  the 
Australian  Colonies,  on  consideration  of  a  yearly  payment 
of  rather  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
is  a  thoroughly  good  one.  The  Colonies  will  secure  a  sea-  I 
going  squadron  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  and  the  general 
naval  defences  of  the  Empire  will  be  appreciably  strengthened. 
It  would  be  a  further  step  in  the  right  direction  if  a  num- 
ber of  colonial  cadets  were  either  trained  here  in  the 
Britannia,  even  in  addition  to  the  present  establishment,  or 
were  educated  at  some  naval  school  in  the  Colonies.  In  the 
meantime  much  has  been  gained  by  the  experiment  in  com- 
mon action  by  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  Sir  H. 
Holland  is  well  justified  in  dwelling  on  what  has  already 
been  done  by  the  Colonies  to  provide  for  their  own  defences. 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  already  safe  against  attack  by  a 
mere  cruiser,  and,  if  King  George's  Sound  is  made  mode- 
rately strong,  no  foreign  vessel  is  likely  to  venture  on  to  a 
dangerous  coast  very  ill  supplied  with  harbours,  where  it 
cannot  hope  to  renew  its  coal  supply,  and  where  it  may  be 
caught  with  nearly  empty  bunkers  by  an  overwhelming 
force. 

Next  to  the  vital  question  of  defence,  the  most  generally 
interesting  matters  brought  before  the  Conference  were  the 
Telegraphs  and  the  Postal  Service.  On  this  last  point  the 
decision,  a3  far  as  there  was  any,  was  not  favourable  to  the 
reformers  who  are  agitating  for  a  cheap  service.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  see  that  the  opposition  to  the  penny 
colonial  post  was  chiefly  offered,  not  by  the  iniquitous 
General  Post  Ollice,  but  by  the  Colonies.  Their  representa- 
tives dwelt  much  on  the  fact  that  a  penny  post  would  mean 
a  loss  of  revenue,  and  that  again  would  mean  an  increase 
of  taxation.  They  are  not  prepared  to  burden  the  whole 
community  for  the  benefit  of  correspondents  with  the 
mother-country.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  colonists 
.showed  no  desire  to  throw  the  weight  of  recasting  the  postal 
service  on  the  Home  Government.  They  had  obviously 
weighed  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  change,  and  had 
decided  that  it  did  not  offer  advantages  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  revenue.  Since  this  is  their  view  there 
seems  no  pressing  reason  why  the  mother-country  should 
gratuitously  assume  the  burden.  The  criticisms  of  the 
reformers  who  have  made  the  Post  Office  the  object  of  their 
attacks  seem  somewhat  ill  directed  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  profits  made  out  of  the  posts 
goes,  not  to  the  department  in  England,  but  to  the  Colonies. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  if  a  new  system  were  introduced, 
the  Colonial  Governments  would  expect  to  be  compensated 
for  their  loss.  The  present  organization  may  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  best  interests  of  both  parties,  but  before 
it  is  changed  the  Colonial  Governments  must  be  converted. 
It  is  to  them,  therefore,  that  the  reformers  should  direct 
their  observation,  a  consideration  which  has  this  particular 
mer  it,  that  it  may  induce  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  to  spend 
a  long  period  in  Australia.  Bankruptcy,  trade-marks,  and 
so  forth,  are  mainly  legal,  or  business,  questions,  which 
chiefly  interest  experts.  In  discussing  them  the  Conference 
was  doing  good  practical  work,  to  which  effect  may  be 
given.  The  appearance  of  the  deceased  wife's  sister  at  the 
Conference  may  serve  to  remind  the  partisan  of  Imperial 
Federation  that  a  closer  connexion  with  some  of  our 
Colonies  might  force  on  the  ma  jority  of  Englishmen  social 
changes  which  they  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  welcome. 
It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  see  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
Conference  confined  itself  to  discussing  what  may  fairly  be 
described  as  non  contentious  matters  affecting  tiro  common 
interests  of  the  Empire.  These,  too,  were  dealt  with  in  a 
businesslike  way,  and  with  an  obvious  desire  to  work  for 
the  common  good. 


MR.  HEALY'B  SUSPENSION. 

THERE  is  not  much  use  in  discussing  the  particular 
circumstances  under  which  any  given  member  of  the 
Parnellite  party  gets  himself  suspended.  Especially  little 
profit  is  there  irr  such  a  discussion  when  Mr.  Healy  is  the 
subject  of  it.  For  the  member  for  North  Longford  is  so 
very  much  the  reverse  of  an  impulsive  person  ;  is,  indeed, 
when  it  suits  him,  capable  of  such  remarkable  self-control  at 
trying  moments,  that  his  occasional  outbursts  of  apparently 
uncontrollable  passion  have  always  been  more  than  ordi- 
narily suspect  among  those  of  his  fellow-Parnellites  in 


point  of  sincerity.  Of  course  it  is  just  possible  that  his 
outbreak  of  Thursday  night  might  not  have  been  mere 
"sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing";  but  such  a  con- 
clusion is  more  difficult  to  accept  in  this  instance  than 
perhaps  in  any  previous  one.  It  is  not  common  for  a 
really  angry  man  to  restrain  himself  when  the  provo- 
cation, or  alleged  provocation,  is  fresh,  and  to  give  way 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  to  a 
wrath  which  ought  by  that  time  to  have  in  some 
measure  cooled  down.  Moreover,  the  particular  time  and 
place  selected  by  Mr.  Healy  for  retaliating  upon  Mr. 
De  Lisle — namely,  at  the  moment  of  a  division,  and 
within  earshot  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees — irresisti- 
bly suggests  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Healy  meant  to 
get  himself  suspended.  What  his  reasons  were  we  know 
not,  nor  ever  shall  know  ;  but  no  doubt  they  are  suffi- 
cient from  his  own  point  of  view.  He  showed  a  curiously 
ready  consciousness  of  the  fact  that,  having  been  suspended 
once  before  this  Session,  his  suspension  on  this  occasion 
would  last  for  a  fortnight.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  he 
thought  that  the  proper  ter  m  of  sentence  might  be  forgotten 
unless  the  House  were  reminded  of  it.  If  the  wicked 
conjecture  that  he  is  called  away  by  business  or  plea- 
sure of  some  sort,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  may  as  well  quit  the  House  with  the  eclat  attach- 
ing in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  those  who  deli- 
berately and  grossly  insult  it,  why  then  be  can  hardly 
complain. 

Why  the  Leader  of  the  House  should  have  felt  "infinite 
"  pain  "  in  moving  that  "  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  be  suspended 
"  from  the  service  of  the  House"is  beyond  our  guessing  powers. 
A  member  who,  after  having  been  compelled  by  the  Chair  to 
apologize  for  a  disorderly  interruption,  approaches  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  another  member  who  is  at  that  moment 
in  actual  conference  with  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  and 
says,  "  Come  out  if  you  are  a  man.  If  you  interrupt  me 
"  again  I  will  break  your  neck  " — does  not  appear  to  us,  at 
any  rate,  to  be  a  person  whom  it  should  be  "  infinitely 
"  painful  "  to  anybody  to  expel  for  a  fortnight  or  even  irr 
perpetuity  from  an  assembly  of  gentlemen ;  but  no  doubt 
Mr.  Smith  referred  not  so  much  to  the  offender  as  to  the 
offence.  As  regards  this  we  are  only  glad  to  find  that 
experience  of  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  offences  has 
not  destroyed  his  sensibility  to  its  painful  character.  The 
greater  this  sensibility  may  be,  however,  the  more  urgent 
will  Mr.  Smith,  we  hope,  perceive  to  be  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  it  in  some  more  effectual  way  than  is  possible  at 
present.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  evil  is  growing, 
and  growing  in  quarters  which  once  were  free  from  it. 
License  on  one  side  of  the  House  is  producing  its  inevitable 
effects  in  breeding  license  on  the  other.  We  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  De  Lisle  in  particular,  who  in  one  instance,  at  any 
rate,  last  Thursday  night,  appears  to  have  been  unjustly 
accused.  But  disorder  has  of  late  become  too  prevalent 
below  the  gangway  to  the  Speaker's  right  as  well  as  in  the 
same  quarter  to  his  left.  No  doubt  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  sit  for  ever  exposed  to  a  fire  of  rude  interruptions 
from  the  Irish  benches  without  acquiring  a  habit  of  re- 
turning it,  and  even  at  last  of  opening  a  fusillade  on  one's 
own  account.  But  this  only  shows  more  forcibly  the  im- 
perative necessity  for-  restoring  order  all  round. 


CHATTERBOXES  IN  SIDE  BOXES. 

"Ti/TANY  people  have  made  many  protests  against  the 
_LtX  detestable  habit  prevalent  among  London  audiences 
of  talking  at  a  theatre  while  a  play,  presumably  interesting 
to  some  others  of  the  audience,  is  being  represented  on  the 
stage.  Too  often  it  is  women,  and  far  too  often  women 
who  from  position  and  education  ought  to  know  a  great 
deal  better,  who  commit  this  gross  breach  of  good  manners. 
They  will  not  talk  during  a  sermon ;  the  beadle  might 
interrupt  them.  At  a  theatre  there  is  no  beadle.  They 
have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  fashion,  and  by 
every  discourtesy  they  commit  they  help  to  widen  the 
breach  between  fashion  and  the  rudiments  of  good  breed- 
ing. They  talk  most  at  French  plays,  presumably  because 
they  know  little  of  English,  less  of  French,  and  least  of 
consideration  for  other  people's  feelings.  These  are  they 
who  in  the  middle  of  a  tine  speech,  finely  delivered  by  an 
actor  with  whose  name  they  happen  to  be  unacquainted, 
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will  distract  their  neighbour's  attention  by  saying,  in  low 
but  piercing  tones,  "  There's  Mr.  PALETTE  in  tho  front 
'•  row,  and  Sir  THEODORE  BRUSH  next  him,  and  Lord 
"  I  [albert  Partisan  in  the  box  above — bow  good-looking 
"he  is!  They  do  say" — et  patati  et  patata.  When  tho 
star  comes  on  they  stint  for  a  few  moments,  again  out  of 
snobbish  slavory  to  fashion,  for  they  know  as  little  of  acting 
or  art  in  general  as  of  common  politeness.  And  then  the 
wearisome  and  aimless  and  all  the  more  terrible  tattle 
begins  again.  Bo  you  think  she  is  pretty  ? — No,  dear, 
not  so  pretty  as  they  say. — Or,  perhaps,  as  she  thinks. — 
Mr.  Torlonia  thinks  so.  Then  comes  a  blessed  interval, 
and  then  da  capo.  I  long  for  the  scene  of  the  burning 
palace. — You,  don't  see  it  really  on  fire;  it  is  a  red  light 
tftey  make  on  purpose. — Ah,  yes;  but  she  will  be  dressed 
in  her  best.  Then  you  get  perchance  a  scrap  of  amateur 
"  criticism  "  at  the  actress's  very  finest  point — a  look,  a 
word,  a  gesture  of  seeming  spontaneity,  due  to  long  years 
of  study.  The  chatteress  says  in  a  drawling  voice,  She 
didn't  look  really  in  a  rage.  And  again,  and  again, 
and  again — et  patati  et  patata.  If  an  offence  of  this 
kind  is  committed  by  a  man  in  a  London  theatre,  it 
can  be  stopped  by  a  courteous  appeal  or  a  firm  remonstrance. 
If  such  an  offence  is  committed  in  a  Paris  theatre — to  say 
nothing  of  other  Continental  capitals— it  is  stopped,  whether 
it  originates  in  man  or  woman,  by  the  consensus  of  the 
audience.  In  London  we  are  in  some  ways  more  chivalrous 
or  more  shy  than  the  most  chivalrous  nation  in  the  world ; 
and  when  a  woman  annoys  her  neighbours  by  talking 
skimble-skamble  stuff  during  the  most  important  points  of  a 
fine  play,  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  attempt  a  look  over  our 
shouldere  of  appeal  or  remonstrance.  To  such  a  look  such 
women  as  we  have  designated  are  absolutely  callous. 

They  have  come  because  it  is  "  the  thing "  to  be  seen 
there.  They  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  been 
there,  and,  though  their  conscience  prevents  them  from  using 
the  notorious  alternative,  it  does  not  prevent  them  from 
seeking  technical  truth  at  their  neighbours'  heavy  expense. 
These  people  are  unluckily  at  once  the  support  and  the 
curse  of  fashionable  French  plays. 

Mr.  Mayer  has  this  season  done  one  good  deed  in  refusing 
to  let  them  have  books  of  the  play  wherewith  to  console 
their  ignorance  and  to  annoy  audience  and  actors  by  constant 
turning  over  and  misprision  of  leaves.  On  this  we  congratu- 
late him  heartily,  and  if  in  his  next  season  he  can  devise  any 
means  for  the  Suppression  of  Chattering  we  shall  wish  all 
the  more  power  to  his  elbow. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF  THE  DAY. 

IT  is  the  way  of  young  men  to  bold  themselves  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  think  themselves  of  vast  importance,  their  estimation 
of  themselves  being  possibly  higher  than  other  people's.    This  self- 
appreciation  has,  perhaps,  been  increased  in  the  present  day  by  the 
value  that  has  been  placed  upon  them  as  dancing  machines,  it  being 
as  much  a  necessity  to  have  plenty  of  dancing  men  at  a  ball  as  it  is 
to  have  a  good  supper  and  an  ample  supply  of  waiters.    In  their 
anxiety  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  the  male  sex  to  adorn  their  enter- 
tainments, many  ladies  in  society  have,  like  gardeners,  produced  a 
forced  exotic  that  has  arrived  at  a  premature  growth  ;  and  young 
men,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  nothing  more  than  boys.  These 
beardless  youths,  on  finding  that  they  are  sought  after,  attribute 
it  to  their  own  particular  merits,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
1 1    useful  for  dancing  purposes,  and  accordingly  begin  to  put  on  a 
"  lot  of  side,"  and  try  to  make  the  world  believe  that  they  are 
extremely  repandus  and  valuable ;  and,  after  two  or  three  years  of 
this  kind  of  life,  they  think  it  right  to  give  out  that  they  are  biases 
of  the  innocent  amusements  that  society  is  willing  to  provide  them 
,    with.    Then  comes  the  stage  in  which  hardly  anything  is  "  good 
enough  ";  while  society  of  the  harmless  type  is  a  bore  and  "  not 
)    worth  the  trouble,  don't  you  know,"  in  their  own  phraseology. 
I    Nothing  that  is  not  of  the  most  perfect  kind  is  worthy  of  the'ir 
1   acceptance;  they  must  have  the  best  food  and  wine,  be  only 
j    asked  to  meet  the  "smart  set"  in  society,  which  includes  all  the 
pretty  young  married  women ;  while  at  country  houses  they  expect 
>  first-class  shooting;  nor  are  they  sparing  in  "their  condemnation 
!   of  a  host  who  gives  them  the  best  he  has,  if  it  does  not  happen 
quite  to  come  up  to  their  exalted  ideas.    The  amusing  part  of 
this  is  that  many  of  these  spoiled  darlings  in  society  are  en- 
,' ;  dowed  with  but  small  allowances  from  their  parents,  and  but 
,1 1  for  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  them  they  would  have  to 
live  upon  the  plainest  and  simplest  fare  if  they  kept  within  their 
;  means.    It  sounds  most  grotesque  to  hear  them  abusing  the  good 
things  they  are  enjoying  at  the  expense  of  other9,  knowing  at  the 
>■  time,  as  they  do,  that,  if  catering  for  themselves,  they  would  be 
i  i  quite  unable  to  enjoy  any  such  luxuries. 

Many  youDg  men  get  their  heads  completely  turned  when  they 


first  appear  in  London  society  by  being  taken  up  and  potted  by 
pretty  women  because  thej  are  good-looking,  smart,  and  amusing; 
and  they  then  get  the  idea  that  their  life  it  to  be  one  long  career 
of  successes,  and  that  any  pretty  woman  on  whom  they  may  <  in- 
to lavish  that  valuable  article  w  bich  they  are  pleased  to  call  their 
affections  must  necessarily  fall  a  victim  to  the  impassioned  devo- 
tions of  such  magnificent  and  perfect  creat  ures  as  themselves.  As 
these  men  grow  older,  so  does  their  selfishness  and  egotism  in- 
crease, and  they  soon  come  to  that  state  of  mind  in  which  they 
think  that  it  is  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  try  to  lead 
from  tho  straight  path  any  pretty  young  married  women  whom 
they  admire,  and  who,  they  think,  would  add  to  tho  dignity 
and  importance  of  their  own  valuable  selves  by  having  their 
names  coupled  with  them.  And  at  the  present  time,  if  a  young 
man  does  succeed  in  his  nefarious  designs  of  getting  a  lady's 
name  coupled  with  his  own,  his  want  of  chivalry  prevents  him 
from  trying  to  hide  the  association  as  much  as  possible,  and  his 
miserable  vanity  impels  him  to  accept  the  imputation  blandly  and. 
with  great  contentment  and  pleasure,  as  it  adds,  in  his  opinion,  to 
his  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  No  idea  of  generosity  or  man- 
liness seems  to  stir  up  his  conscience  to  the  treachery  and  cowardice 
he  is  displaying  to  the  woman  who,  whether  the  world's  inferences 
are  correct  or  not,  has  sacrificed  her  good  name  by  her  foolish 
fancy  for  him.  What  does  it  matter  to  such  a  miserable  victim 
of  vanity  that  a  lady's  fair  fame  is  taken  away  by  the  scandalous 
tongues  of  society,  if  only  he  feels  that  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
men  he  has  been  accredited  with  a  success  which  makes  him  an 
object  of  envy  and  respect  to  his  companions  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  as  himself  on  such  subjects  ?  He  is  thought  much  more 
of  by  his  friends  if  he  can  score,  or  at  least  have  scored  to  him, 
several  such  so-called  "  successes "  with  ladies ;  while  any  man 
who  openly  and  with  manly  courage  avows  that  he  would  scorn 
to  take  advantage  of  any  lady's  indiscretions  would  in  this  age  be 
laughed  at  as  a  "  flat "  and  a  fool  in  not  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  thrown  in  his  way.  But  by  far  the  lowest 
state  to  which  young  men  have  now  fallen  is  the  habit,  unfortu- 
nately very  common,  of  allowing  by  implication  that  they  are  on 
more  than  friendly  terms  with  a  lady.  This  is  greatly  attributable 
to  the  fact,  which  we  have  noticed  before,  that  men  now  have 
not  the  slightest  scruple  in  talking  about  women  in  clubs  and 
public  places  in  a  way  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of;  and 
the  next  step  down  the  hill  of  degradation  is  for  them  to  imply  by 
hints  and  looks  that  they  are  the  heroes  of  successes,  and  to  glory 
in  the  fact  of  being  "  chaffed  "  about  a  lady,  instead  of  giving 
it  to  be  plainly  understood  that  any  further  allusions  will  be 
followed  by  disagreeable  results.  Many  of  these  young  men 
would  be  much  improved  by  the  rough-and-ready  handling  that  is 
meted  out  to  schoolboys  when  they  outrageously  violate  public 
opiuiou  in  their  small  world. 

Many  of  them  have  not  the  tact  to  know  where  to  stop,  and, 
finding  a  pleasant,  agreeable,  and  pretty  woman  who  is  fond  of 
harmless  fun,  think  that  there  is  an  opening  for  taking  liberties, 
and  lay  themselves  open  to  a  most  severe  snubbing,  which  should 
crush  them  for  some  time,  and  give  them  a  wholesome  lesson  as 
to  the  proper  respect  that  should  be  shown  to  ladies.  But,  we  are 
sorry  to  have  to  admit  it,  the  pachydermatous  condition  of  such 
as  these  enables  their  overweening  self-appreciation  and  vanity 
to  overcome  their  mortification,  and  they  soon  resume  their  former 
course,  taking  extreme  care  to  hide  their  discomfiture,  being  much 
ashamed  of  that,  though  not  of  the  cause  of  it — namely,  their  own 
ungentlemanlike  behaviour.  Of  course  the  excuse  is  that  the  women 
lead  them  on,  which  may  be  true ;  but  a  man  is  none  the  less 
bound  to  behave  like  a  gentleman  if  a  woman  is  weak  and  fallible. 

Gambling  and  racing  are  great  stumbling-blocks  in  a  youug 
man's  career  now.  Many  men  think  that  they  can  increase  their 
limited  income  by  a  recourse  to  these  pursuits;  and  how  many 
poor  youug  fellows  have  disappeared  from  the  ken  of  men  through 
this  unhappy  belief !  Luck  very  often  attends  these,  when  they 
are  feeling  their  way,  with  comparatively  small  stakes  ;  but  it  is 
like  the  Will-o'-the-wisp,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  lead  them  to 
their  destruction  if  they  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  "  take  a 
pull"  when  they  are  getting  out  of  their  depth.  It  only  wants  a 
study  of  the  bettiug-riug  to  assure  men  of  common  sense  that  back- 
ing horses  in  the  long  run  means  coming  to  grief;  the  ring  increases 
daily  in  numbers  and  prosperity,  none  of  the  old  faces  disappear 
except  by  death,  while  new  ones  are  continually  joining  Tattersall's 
and  apparently  prospering,  so  it  must  be  obvious  that  they  are 
doing  well  and  making  money — but  how  ?  at  the  expense  of  the 
backer.  But  the  numbers  of  men  who  have  taken  to  racing,  and 
who  have  succumbed,  is  enormous,  while  those  who  have  made 
anything  by  it  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  gambling,  with  this  additional  dis- 
advantage, or  we  might  say  disgrace,  that  when  young  men 
play,  as  they  frequently  do,  for  higher  stakes  than  they  can 
afford  to  do,  and  losing  are  unable  to  pay,  it  is  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  are  "  let  in  ''  by  them,  who  have  the 
disagreeable  choice  of  whether  to  post  their  quondam  allies  or 
silently  suffer  the  loss.  It  seems  a  mistake  now  that  the  only 
penalty  that  can  be  imposed  on  a  man  for  wilfully  playing  for 
higher  stakes  than  he  can  afford,  and  then  not  paying  his  friends 
if  he  loses,  is  to  turn  him  out  of  his  club;  it  strikes  us  as  a  worse 
crime  than  the  stealing  of  a  loaf  of  bread  by  a  poor  starving 
wretch  who,  if  he  is  caught,  "  gets  "  two  months. 

But  wisdom  is  only  learned  by  experience,  and  there  is  many  a 
man  who  makes  a  bad  start,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  sound  head,  a 
good  heart,  and  sensible  friends,  pulls  up  in  time,  and  is  all  the 
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better  for  the  experience  he  has  learned.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  men  of  absolutely  no  principle  who  are  on  the  look-out 
for  young  and  foolish  men,  whom  they  regard  as  fair  game  for 
plucking  and,  when  plucked,  casting  aside.  But  these  soon  get 
an  evil  reputation,  and  there  are  plenty  of  "good  fellows"  ready 
to  give  a  young  man  a  word  of  caution  if  they  see  them  falling 
into  bad  hands. 

There  is  a  class  of  men,  who  are  not  all  young  by  any 
means,  who  in  society  are  termed  "  tame  cats"  ;  these  men  present 
rather  a  ludicrous  spectacle  for  their  foolishness.  They  are  by  no 
means  vicious,  but  they  are  by  no  means  manly.  They  continue 
to  attend  all  entertainments  till  they  are  well  on  in  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf;  they  have  no  occupations;  thev  are  neither  men  of 
letters  nor  of  arts;  they  are  not  political ;  and,  last  of  all,  they  are 
in  no  way  sportsmen,  neither  shooting,  hunting,  driving,  nor  fish- 
ing.  The  ration  d'etre  of  their  existence  seems  hard  to  define; 
their  daily  occupation  is  wandering  round  from  house  to  house, 
and  exchanging  gossip  and  scandal  with  old  ladies  and  young 
alike.  They  have  the  entree  to  many  houses  where  they  are 
welcome  at  all  times,  and  ere  not  looked  upon  as  eligible  husbands 
for  the  daughters  of  the  house;  they  are  made  use  of  to  fall  up 
vacancies  at  dinner,  theatre  parties,  &c,  and,  above  all,  they  are 
essentially  good-natured.  Popular  with  many  women  who  make 
use  of  them,  as  a  rule  they  are  not  so  with  men,  who  are  apt, 
aud  very  justly,  to  stigmatize  them  as  old  women,  who  do 
not  care  to  enjoy  or  even  to  take  interest  in  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits that  most  men  follow.  Our  army,  and  more  especially  our 
brigade  of  Guards,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  do  much  for 
turning  out  young  men  as  they  should  be;  there  is  no  better 
school  for  men,  they  find  their  own  level,  get  their  conceit  and 
bumptiousness  knocked  out  of  them,  and  become  useful  and 
pleasant  members  of  society,  besides  being  thorough  gentlemen,  for 
if  they  cannot  come  up  to  the  latter  standard,  the  "  regiment"  is 
made  too  hot  for  them.  If  a  man's  lines  are  not  cast  in  the  army, 
the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  travel  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  he  will  have  to  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and  be 
treated  according  to  his  merits  and  not  in  respect  of  his  position 
or  his  own  estimation  of  himself.  Our  young  men  would  be  much 
worthier  and  pleasanter  members  of  society  if  they  could  travel 
into  distant  countries  while  young,  instead  of  entering  a  London 
life  as  mere  boys,  with  perhaps  but  little  money,  and  without  the 
moral  courage  to  say,  ''No;  I  canuot  afford  it,"  the  want  of 
which  courage  often  "leads  them  to  disappear  from  the  race  of  life 
as  they  find  it  impossible,  as  earthenware,  to  float  down  the 
same  river  with  the  iron  pots  without  getting  "  smashed  up  "  in 
the  attempt. 


VOCABULARIES. 

ri^HE  duel  going  on  between  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  Mr. 
-L  Evelyn  Ashley  at  Glasgow  is  fertile  in  interesting  incidents 
and  expressions ;  aud  we  might  iill  without  difliculty  more  than 
the  whole  of  this  article  with  simple  comment  and  extract  on  it. 
The  combatauts  being  very  fairly  matched  in  aire,  official  experi- 
ence, and  general  ability,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  greater 
literary  practice  being  compensated  by  certain  awkward  antece- 
dents of  his,  it  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  indeed.  The  hits  have 
been  on  Mr.  Ashley's  side  hitherto,  aud  we  do  not  observe  that 
Sir  George  has  done  much  to  parry  them,  trusting,  it  would  seem, 
less  to  the  sword  than  to  the  shield — to  the  shield  of  an  im- 
penetrable admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  thickest  plates  of 
that  ponderous  armour  hitherto  worn  are  but  as  tin-kettles  to  the 
side  of  the  Inflexible  beside  Sir  George's  panoply.  Two  unsur- 
passable utterances  especially  will  remain— gross,  enormous,  almost 
unintelligible— for  the  benefit  of  a  posterity  which  may  inquire 
into  the  malady  of  our  oonvulaionnairekjoi  Gladstonism.  The  one  is 
the  almost  famous,  and  quite  evidently  genuine,  indignation  and 
astonishment  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan  that  any  one  should  fail  to 
repose  instant  and  implicit  trust  in  Mr.  Gladstone— in  Mr. 
Gladstone  "  with  such  a  past."  The  other  is  his  equally  indig- 
nant, and  equally  genuine,  inquiry  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
be  expected  to  do  anything  more  than  confer  with  those  who  had 
formerly  served  under  him  ?  "  Was  it  not  sufficiently  honourable 
that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone  should  offer  to  confer  with  men 
who  had  formerly  s,;rved  under  him  ?  "  This,  we  think,  is  a  more 
exquisite  touch  than  the  other.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  all  in  the  game 
that  Sir  George  should  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  past "  is 
irreproachable,  ludicrous  as  such  a  belief  may  bo.  He  has  a  right 
to  say  "If  I  did  not  think  his  past  irreproachable  I  should  not 
haveserved  under  him  in  that  past  "  ;  and  here  at  least  he  is  in 
no  danger  of  having  such  damaging  quotations  as  those  from  his 
Irish  utterances  Hung  in  his  face.  But  the  notion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
fctouo  as  something  quite  too  bright  and  good  for  ordinary  con- 
ference, as  a  superior  being  whose  mere  address  is  a  kind  of 
accolade,  and  whose  willingness  to  "confer'' with  mere  ex-Oabipet 
Ministers  and  members  of  Parliament  has  a  god-like  condescension 
about  it,  is  extraordinarily  funny.  It  explains,  indeed,  Sir 
(Jeorge'.s  recent  conduct;  he  is  a  kind  of  Occam,  a  Euthyphron 
of  politics,  who  holds  that  a  thing  is  good  because  Mr.  Gladstone 
likes  it.  But  who  shall  explain  the  explanation  ?  Mr.  Thackeray 
used  to  feel  or  express  astonishment  that  men  should  have  knell- 
when  they  were  in  the  presence  of  their  Sovereign,  should  have 
burst  into  tears  at  a  gracious  word  from  him,  and  so  forth.  The 
doctrine  of  Divine  Bight  at  least  accounted  for  this  without 


much  difficulty  or  much  reflection  on  the  anactolaters.  But 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  doctrine  that  it  is  sufficient  honour  for  a 
man  to  he  "conferred  with"  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  after 
that  the  man  has  only  got  to  g  >  and  do  so,  beats  the  wildest 
excesses  of  seventeenth-century  royalism.  And  the  seventeenth 
century  shall  supply  us  with  a  reply  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
plea,  addressed  to  King  William  instead  of  King  James.  "  It  is 
certainly  lawful  for  your  Gladstouity  to  command  our  brother 
Trevelyan's  conscience  :  for  he  has  already  put  it  at  your  service." 

It  is  not,  however,  with  this  remarkable  outburst  of  servility 
that  we  purpose  to  deal  principally  now,  hut  with  another  of  Sir 
George's  Trevelyanisms.  He  has,  he  informed  the  people  of 
( ilasgow  or  Bridgeton,  "  no  such  worl  as  renegade  in  his  poli- 
tical vocabulary."  Indeed?  that  must  be  uncommonly  convenient 
for  the  author  of  that  long  list  of  uncompromising  anti-I'arnellite 
and  anti-IIome-Rule  declarations  which  was  published  the  other 
day ;  for  the  man  who  was  turned  out  of  the  Border  Burghs  for 
standing  on  the  identical  platform  on  which  Mr.  Ashley  now 
stands;  for  the  apologist  who,  after  his  first  Gladstonian  escapade 
at  the  Devonshire,  went  and  stood  in  a  white  sheet  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Courtney  at  Liskeard  and  swore  eternal  allegiance  to  the  uni- 
versal and  unimpaired  sway  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  must, 
we  say,  be  very  convenient  for  Sir  George  Trevelyan  when  he  feels 
uncomfortable  about  the  word  "  renegade,"  which  rude  folk  apply 
to  him,  to  turn  up  his  political  vocabulary  in  order  to  find  what 
it  means,  and  blissfully  discover  that  it  isn't  there,  that  it  may  be 
neglected  as  a  mere  vox  nihili  invented  or  borrowed  by  rude  and 
unscholarly  disputants.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  this  advantage 
of  possessing  a  private  vocabulary  should  be  limited  to  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  and  we  are  convinced  that  he  is  too  reasonable  a  man 
to  deny  to  others  what  is  granted  to  him.  The  beautiful  penta- 
meter of  good  Master  Conrad  of  Zwickau  (we  trust  Sir  George 
has  not  forgotten  his  humanities  as  he  has  some  other  things) — 

Fac  milii  etiam  sic  qualiter  ego  tibi — 

expresses,  with  some  license  of  prosody,  a  profound  truth.  Sir 
George  can  hardly  find  fault  with  others  if  they  possess  similar 
private  vocabularies,  and  indeed  it  so  happens  that  some  of  his  own 
friends  are  in  particular  need  of  such.  Sir  William  Ilarcourt's  poli- 
tical vocabulary  would  no  doubt  contain  no  such  words  as  "  consis- 
tency "  and  "  stability  "  if  it  were  not  that  Sir  William  wants  them 
to  apply  sarcastically  to  Mr.  Goschen.  Dr.  Tanner's  vocabulary 
is,  as  we  all  know,  particularly  well  furnished  with  participles, 
but  such  awkward  terms  a3  "  decency,"  "  courtesy,"  "  manners  " 
(though  they  rhyme  to  Tanners),  and  so  forth,  are,  of  course, 
banished  from  it.  But  the  person  to  whom  the  private  vocabulary 
system  will  be  most  useful — who  has,  indeed,  in  all  probability 
made  use  of  it  for  a  considerable  time — is  Sir  George's  great 
leader,  the  hero  of  "such  a  past,"  the  mighty  Mumbo  Jumbo,  a 
conference  with  whom  (no  matter  what  the  tenor  or  upshot  of 
the  conference  may  be),  is  enough  and  too  great  honour  for  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Parliament,  for  members  of  the  English 
Council,  for  heads  of  great  State  departments,  and  governors  of 
countries  where  the  eagles  of  Pome  never  flew,  and  the  skull- 
pyramids  of  Tamerlane  were  never  piled  up.  (The  style  of  the 
uncle  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  nephew.)  The  only  diffi- 
culty with  Mr.  Gladstone  is  that  he  must  have  had  so  many 
vocabularies,  nil  of  which  will  have  to  be  consulted  by  the 
painful  compiler  of  the  final  Glossarium  summce,  media  ct 
inJinuB  Glddstonitatis.  That  "past"  of  which  Sir  George  is  so 
amorous  has  been  a  past  of  many  chapters,  and  at  each  chapter  a 
whole  crowd  of  words  have  been  obliterated  from  it,  to  be  re- 
placed, it  is  true,  by  a  crowd  of  others.  Hardly  even  the  cele- 
brated row  of  Brttdshaws  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  could  be  longer  or  could  show  more  remarkable  changes 
than  the  successive  volumes  of  this  work.  Think,  only  think,  of 
the  number  of  expressions  from  The  State  inits  liclntions  ivit.h  the 
Church  (a  work  that  has  not  yet  reached  its  jubilee)  which  will 
be  found  absent  in  tnis  year's  issue  of  the  Vocabulary  of 
Gladstonese  !  No  doubt,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  certain  con- 
dolences, certain  vails.  The  earlier  vocabulary,  on  the  well- 
known  and  appropriate  authority  of  my  Lord  Macaulay,  "did  not 
contain  one  expression  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and 
a  Christian,"  so  that  the  blackguardism  of  Pitt  and  the  devil- 
ishness  of  the  Union  can  hardly  have  been  found  there.  And 
yet,  again,  in  the  later  there  would  be  many  curious  defi- 
ciencies, not  of  words  found  earlier,  but  of  words  that  might 
be  expected  to  be  found  at  the  time.  For  instance,  the  word 
"  jubilee  "  just  now  slipped  past  the  not  unaccustomed  hedge  of 
our  teeth.  The  thing  and  the  word,  which  have  been  so  frequent 
in  most  people's  vocabulary  lately,  seem  to  have  been  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  very  much  as  "  renegade"  to  Sir  George.  Our  memory 
is  fairly  good,  hut  we  can  hardly  remember  in  all  this  season  any 
reference  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  (we  think  there  was  one  where 
Homo  Pule  somehow  came  in)  in  the  style  and  spirit  which 
most  other  public  men  of  distinction  have  been  glad  to  display. 
But  it  is,  no  doubt,  all  the  fault  of  the  vocabulary.  Those  who 
have  had  some  experience  of  the  pleasing  pastime  of  instructing 
boyhood  say  that  this  very  excuse,  "  Please,  sir,  it's  not  in  my 
dictionary,"  is  not  infrequent  in  the  mouth  of  ingenuous  youth, 
but  rumour  goes  that  the  brutal  tyrants  of  infancy  are  not  wont 
to  accept  the  artless  plea.  Perhaps  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  when 
he  is  tried  in  the  political  Above,  may  discover  that  llhadamanthus 
(though,  by  the  way,  he  is  in  the  other  shop)  is  equally 
rhadamanthine. 

Fojr,  after  all,  is  not  this  private  vocabulary-making  a  rather 
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pestilent  thing?   Even  in  tho  sense  in  which  Sir  George  really 
meant  it.it  partakes  of  and  helps  that  curious  and  most  mis- 
chievous tendency  (of  Gladatonians  especially,  but  also  of*  others) 
in  tho  present  day  which  wo  have  more  than  onco  noticed  hero. 
Sir  George  himself,  or  somebody  else— it  does  not  matter — de- 
claimed the  other  day  against  tho  wickedness  of  curtain  Tories  in 
questioning  the  right  of  tho  majority  of  Parnellito  mombers  to 
tho  title  of  gentlemen.    It  would  appear  that  no  blame  attaches 
to  certain  notorious  members  of  Parliament  for   being  notr 
gentlemen;  but  that  it  is  a  sin  and  a  scandal  to  call  them  what 
they  are.    It  does  not  matter  whether  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
followers  are  or  are  not  associates  of  criminals — associates  in  so 
close  and  intimate  a  way  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  over  how  much 
of  the  association  the  term  criminal  itself  extends.    But  it  is 
dreadful  to  call  them  by  any  such  name.    Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
absorbed  in  the  nice  conduct  of  his  clouded  cane  of  courtesy,  learnt 
*  from  Sir  David  Dundas  and  others  when  1  was  young,"  banishes 
the  word  renegade  from  bis  political  vocabulary,  and  having 
banished  the  rude,  uncivil  phrase,  apparently  thinks  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  deserves  it  or  not  is  immaterial,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
not  already  settled  by  the  act  of  banishment.    And  then  it  must 
ueeds  be  said  that  the  process,  while  ineffectual  and  of  doubtf  ul 
morality,  is  also  an  instance  of  the  most  audacious  plagiarism.  Sir 
George's  expulsion  of  the  naughty  word  renegade  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  reminded  his  uncle,  if  it  does  not  remind  that  uncle's 
nephew,  of  the  conduct  of  a  certain  pirate  towards  the  Decalogue. 
He,  too,  had  a  "political  vocabulary,"  that  rover  of  the  sea,  and 
ke  seems  to  have  had  it  constructed  on  exactly  the  same  principles 
ss  Sir  George's.    "  There  are  no  such  words  as  slander  and  rene- 
gade in  my  political  vocabulary,"  says  the  ex-member  for  the  Border 
Burghs,  the  ex-Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  ex-Unionist,  the  ex- 
Liberal.    No  wonder.    "  Aye,  that  he  razed." 


OLD  CLOTHES. 

THE  Chih  Nil  of  the  Chinese  Myths,  the  celestial  Weaving- 
damsel,  strictly  consists  of  three  red  stars  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Milky  Way — a,  e,  and  f  Lyrre.  Popularly,  however,  the 
principal  star  takes  the  lead,  and  a,  or  Vega,  the  pupilla  of  the 
Latins,  is  the  heroine.  She  lives  one  side  of  the  River  of  Heaven, 
and  her  voung  man,  the  Oxherd,  Altair,  keeps  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream.  Strictly,  this  constellation,  too,  consists  of  three  stars, 
c,  Altair,  (i  and  y  Aquiloe.  As  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the 
course  does  not  run  smooth,  and  it  is  only  on  one  night  in  the 
year  that  they  can  meet,  and  then  only  by  the  kindness  of  a  flock 
of  birds  which  join  wings  and  make  them  a  bridge  such  as  is 
iabled  of  our  own  swallows.  This  festive  time  is  still  kept  on 
•earth  too,  at  least  in  China  and  Japan,  with  all  sorts  of  high  jinks, 
•on  the  seventh  night  of  the  seventh  moon— the  date  falls  during 
August. 

The  Chinese  maids  of  honour  hold,  or  ought  to  hold,  a  contest 
in  needle-threading.  Seven  needles  have  to  be  filled  by  the 
slender  moonlight  with  silk  of  the  five  elemental  colours,  and  the 
nimblest  thimbles  thus  attest  their  practised  skill  in  embroidery. 
Tables  are  laid  in  the  open  air  with  a  dish  called  the  bash  "  of 
united  hearts,"  fruit,  and  wine  "  of  the  bright  stars  " — a  term  not 
unlike  our  comet-vintage.  Incense  is  burnt  to  the  herd  and  bis 
sweetheart,  and  wishes  are  made  for  riches,  or  for  long  life,  or 
for  children ;  only  no  one  must  ask  for  more  than  one  of  the 
three.  They  "  plant  life,"  too,  by  sowing  peas  and  wheat  in 
flower-pots. 

The  girl's  Japanese  name  is  Tanabata,  and  the  youth  is  called 
Ilikoboshi — an  alternative  term,  Kengiu,  being  the  Chinese 
Kienniu— and  one  version  of  the  legend  runs  that  this  beautiful 
solitary  weaving  maiden  was  observed  by  the  Lord  of  Heaven — 
here  figured  to  be  the  pole  star — for  years  and  years  busily 
occupied,  without  any  great  success,  upon  a  web  of  the  finest 
silk  gauze.  In  pity  for  her  forlorn  case  he  sent  her  a  mortal 
husband;  but  in  his  earthly  company  she  forgot  her  task;  her 
needle  or  her  shuttle  became  false  to  the  pole,  and  the  Centre  of 
the  Universe,  being  wroth  with  her,  pronounced  the  doom  that 
she  should  only  meet  her  helpmate  once  a  year,  and  as  above. 

There  are  no  constellations  round  which  so  many  far-eastern 
legends  gather,  and  the  reasons  for  all  this — if  people  would  only 
■credit  them — seem  to  be  that  Vega's  night  culmiuation  at  one  time 
marked  tho  Chinese  tenth  moon  (our  November),  when  the  yearly 
feminine  home-tasks  began;  for  women  were  up  till  then  engaged 
in  the  outdoor  field-work  like  the  men.  Spinning  and  weaving 
then  were  in  full  swing,  and  they  so  continue  still  to  be,  among 
the  rural  populations;  the  whirring  of  the  wheels,  the  clatter  of 
the  shuttle,  and  the  chirping  of  the  crickets  answering  each  other, 
as  an  old  Chinese  ode  says ;  so  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  clear 
that  it  was  the  kettle  that  began  it.  In  consequence  of  that  por- 
tentous thing  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  Vega's  culmination 
very  gradually  changed  to  the  following  moon,  in  which  the 
winter  solstice  falls,  and  she,  as  Chi  Nii,  consequently  took  over 
the  symbols  and  significance  of  Nii,  the  Virgin  (four  stars  in 
Aquarius),  who  is  surmised  to  have  occupied  that  eleventh  moon 
when  she,  Nii,  was  so  named,  on  account  of  the  marriages  which 
then  took,  and  still  take,  place  among  the  Chinese  peasantry  ;  for, 
the  heavy  farm  labours  of  the  year  being  then  over,  people  have 
a  little  more  time  to  look  about  them.  At  that  period  of  the 
solar  year,  too,  occurs  the  mythical  junction  of  heaven  with  earth, 


the  union  of  the  yin  and  the  yang,  the  male  and  female  principles 

of  Chinese  cosmieal  philosophy.   Thus  Chili  Nii  suci  ded  to  Nii 

as  the  patroness  of  marriage  ;  and,  as  she  and  Altair  (who  wont; 
through  corresponding  changes,  hero  omitted)  culminate  nearly 
together,  they  became  representatives  of  the  yin  and  yang:  and 
tho  lines  joining  tho  stars  on  the  Chinese  celestial  charts  adliguro 
the  yoni  and  linga;  tho  lines  similarly  drawn  for  Nii  form  a 
weaving-frame,  or  primitive  loom.  When  Vega  and  Altair  wen-, 
thus  opposed  on  the  midnight  meridian  of  the  23rd  of  December 
their  bridge  of  meeting,  called  Tung-kiao,  or  the  eastern  bridge, 
must  have  boen  invented,  and  thus  the  current  feast  of  the  seventh 
moon  embraces  the  traditionary  myths  of  the  tenth  and  of  the 
eleventh  moons  also. 

In  Zoroastrian  star-worship  there  is  Tisktrya,  also  apparently 
called  Paurya,  and  its  helper  Satavaisa,  whose  task-  it  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  waters  of  heaven.  This  at  once  connects  them  both 
with  the  Milky  Way  as  the  River  of  Heaven.  One  of  these  stars 
has  been  identified  on  independent  grounds,  slight,  it  is  true,  with 
Vega;  and  we  cannot  now  stop  to  inquire  about  the  various 
theories  which  ignore  the  presence  in  the  myths  of  this  River  of 
Heaven  and  of  the  pole,  on  which  the  whole  machine  seems  to 
revolve.  Sutlice  it  to  remind  those  whom  it  may  concern  that  tho 
pole,  in  consequence  of  that  staggering  teetotum  secular  motion 
of  the  earth  and  its  axis,  which  is  also  labelled  "  procession  of 
equinoxes,"  is  in  the  habit  of  changing  its  spots,  and  at  times  has 
been— and  will  be  again — not  very  far  from  Vega.  It  may  be  also 
that  two  myths  have  got  jumbled  ;  one  taking  the  Milky  Way  as 
a  river  or  rivers,  and  the  other  viewing  it  as  a  transparent  web 
that  has  got  so  far  and  gets  no  further. 

A  loom  and  a  garment  bore  the  same  name,  hata,  in  archaic 
Japanese,  and  that  word  gives  the  second  half  of  Tanabata.  The 
legend,  too,  crops  up  in  a  fresh  place  where  the  Heaven-bright 
sun-goddess  sits  up  aloft  in  her  inviolable  workroom  overlooking 
the  weaving  of  the  awful  garments  of  the  gods  ;  and  her  work- 
maidens  bear  the  same  title  as  the  Chih  Nii  of  the  Chinese  legend. 
Vega  also  bears  in  Chinese  star-lore  the  alternative  name  of  the 
Queen-mother,  while  the  stars  t  and  f  are  called  the  Daughters. 
Here  we  are  getting  very  close  indeed  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
story  of  Penelope's  Web  as  a  Sun  and  Dawn  Myth.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  skill  of  another  Dawn-goddess,  Athene,  so  calamitously 
challenged  by  the  Lydian  Arachne.  In  a  very  ancient  but  obscure 
little  Japanese  seashore  temple,  nestled  in  a  pine-forest,  and  named 
after  the  Crow,  the  Weaving  Lady  is  worshipped  under  the  names 
Orihione — a  straight  translation  of  Chih  Nii — and  Wakakirume, 
which,  taken  both  together,  may  fairly  be  rendered  Weaving 
Virgin  of  the  Sun.  To  light  on  the  crow  here  sounds  old 
until  we  discover  the  popular  belief  that  the  crows  live  in  the 
sun  ;  and  they  of  course  ought  to  be  the  birds  that  make  the 
flying-bridge,  although  oue  version  calls  in  the  jays.  Let  us 
now  look  round  the  world  from  China  (and  Japan)  to  Peru — pace 
the  great  lexicographer,  it  is  not  quite  so  far  the  other  way  round 
— and  we  shall  find  that  the  occupations  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun 
there  were  to  make  tapestries  for  nis  temples  aud  garments  for  his 
children  the  priest-king  Incas.  The  resemblance  of  the  Japanese 
and  Peruvian  solar  religions  and  solar  genealogies  is  so  close  in 
the  main,  from  the  Mikado  and  the  Inca  to  the  sacred  mirrors  of 
the  sun,  as  to  amount  almost  to  identity — eadem,  scd  aliter. 

To  trace  this  conception  from  mythology  into  and  down  through 
philosophy  would  be  a  task  as  interminable  as  the  Web  itself,  but 
here  and  there  the  thread  may  be  picked  up.  In  Hindu  philo- 
sophical speculations  the  world  consists  of  mere  phenomena, 
the  garment  or  vesture  of  the  deity.  In  Plutarch's  well-worn 
account  of  the  beliefs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  material  things  are 
the  forms  of  which  the  invisible  Amnion  is  the  substance,  they  ard 
the  garment  with  which  he  clothes  himself  and  by  which  he  is 
made  manifest  to  man.  Aristotle  gave  the  World  a  soul,  which 
was  not  the  divinity,  but  was  made  by  the  deity,  and  was  the 
movable  mover  outside  of  an  immovable  maker.  A  similar  con- 
ception was  adopted  by  Philo  of  Alexandria,  the  head  and  front 
of  Judoeo-Grecian  thought.  Among  the  ueo-Platonists,  Plotinus 
turned  Plato's  Demiurgus,  the  world-maker  or  world-soul,  into  the 
third  entity  of  his  trinity,  and  made  it  movable  and  the  producer 
of  things  movable  ;  he  was  followed  by  Porphyry  and  Iaiublicus. 
Among  the  Italian  revivalists  Giordano  Bruno  reproduced  the 
world-soul  as  at  once  interior  and  exterior,  penetrating  and  vivify- 
ing the  universe.  There  is  a  heroic  kind  of  metaphor  used  by 
Saint-Martin,  who  was  at  one  time  much  talked  of  as  the 
Unknown  Philosopher  among  the  illuminated  mystics  of  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  where  he  uses  the  web  or  weaving 
idea,  and  says  that  the  history  of  nations  is  a  sort  of  living' 
and  moving  fabric,  through  which  irrefragable  and  eternal  justice 
is  filtered  without  intermission. 

From  this  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  the  Earth-Spirit's  chant  in 
Faust ; — 

In  Lebensfluthen,  im  Thatenstium 

Wall'  icM  auf  und  ab, 

Webe  bin  und  her ! 

Geburt  und  (Irab, 

Kin  ewigefl  Mecr, 

Kiu  wecnselnd  Weben, 

Kin  gliiliend  I.cben, 
So  scliafF  ich  am  sausenden  Webstuhl  der  Zeit 
Und  wirke  der  Gottbeit  lebendiges  Kleid. 

"  'Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  Loom  of  Time  I  ply,"  interprets 
Teufelsdrockh,  "  and  weave  for  God  the  Garment  thou  seost  Him 
by."    Perhaps  this  sketch  may  fitly  terminate  with  a  few  brief 
I  extracts  from  another  just  now  much-talked-about  philosopher. 
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who  often  patted  Goethe  on  the  back  with  a  tolerance  as  good- 
humoured  as  he  could  make  it.  We  mean  that  metaphysician 
•who  borrowed  these  old  clothes  and  dressed  up  the  Will  in  them, 
presenting  matter  to  us  in  very  much  the  same  terms — eadem,  scd 
aliter — as  those  to  which  the  world  has  so  long  been  accustomed. 

"  It  is  in  the  forms  of  bodies  '*  (writes  Schopenhauer),  "  in  their 
qualities,  and  in  their  special  modes  of  activity  that  the  Will 
which  we  know  to  be  the  intimate  essence  of  things  manifests 
itself.  .  .  .  Through  matter  does  the  Will  reach  perception, 
become  intuitive,  visible.  In  this  sense  Matter  is  the  visibility  of 
the  Will,  or  the  bond  which  ties  the  World  as  Will  to  the  World 
as  Idea.-' 


BYRON'S  GRAVE. 

ALTHOUGH  Hucknall  Torkard  stands  almost  within  the 
borders  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  no  great  distance  from  the 
"  Bukeries,"'  it  is  not  in  itself  a  very  lovely  spot.  It  owes  its  one 
attraction  to  the  possession  of  Byron's  grave.  The  poet  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  underneath  the  parish  church,  beside 
the  first  Lord  Byron  and  his  six  brothers,  all  stout  royalists  in  the 
great  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Byron,  his  mother,  and  his  only  child, 
Ada,  Lady  Lovelace,  rest  in  the  same  tomb ;  and  over  them  is  the 
simple  marble  tablet  which  Lady  Lovelace  caused  to  be  placed  to 
her  father's  memory.  Many  people  will  regret  to  hear  that  by 
way  of  "  restoration  "  the  church  is  to  be  pulled  down  in  great 
part  and  rebuilt  on  a  different  plan,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obliterate  all  memorials  of  Byron,  and  cause  even  the  slab  to  tell 
a  falsehood,  as  it  will  no  longer  be  over  the  vault.  The 
object  of  this  vandalism  is  not  very  plain.  The  church  is 
not  a  beautiful  one,  and  a  "  thorough  restoration  "  a  few  years  ago 
failed  to  improve  it ;  but  it  is  in  complete  repair.  To 
lengthen  the  church  by  pulling:  down  the  chancel  and  re- 
building it  some  twenty  feet  further  east;  to  build  transepts  and 
raise  a  clerestory  in  the  nave,  will  wholly  transform  it.  There 
will,  literally,  not  be  an  old  feature  left  within  or  without.  Yet 
such  is  the  scheme  of  the  "  Restoration Committee.  Two 
alternative  schemes  were  before  them  ;  for  the  parishioners  have 
outgrown  the  old  accommodation,  and  some  years  ago  built  a 
chapel-of-ease  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  It  was  open  to  them 
either  to  build  a  third  church  or  to  enlarge  the  chapel,  and  they 
■were  further  encouraged  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  these  courses  by 
an  oiler  of  1,000/.  from  a  neighbouring  clergyman.  This  offer 
they  reject,  preferring  to  destroy  the  one  object  of  interest  in  the 
place,  and  refusing  to  follow  the  good  example  of  such  parishes  as 
St.  Mary-le-Bone,  Great  Stanmore,  and  Rugeley — to  mention  only 
a  few — where  new  churches  have  been  built  without  the  un- 
necessary destruction  of  the  older  ones.  The  work  has  not  yet 
been  commenced,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  a  protest  may  have 
some  effect,  if  not  on  the  minds  of  the  "  Restoration  "  Committee, 
at  least  on  those  of  the  providers  of  the  funds. 


LEO  XIII.  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

npiIERE  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  is  at  first  sisrht  a 
-L  direct  and  glaring  contradiction  between  the  Roman  and 
Paris  telegrams  which  appeared  in  close  juxtaposition  in  the 
Tunes  of  Tuesday  last  on  the  relations  of  the  Papacy  with  Italy. 
And  a  fresh  Roman  telegram  of  Wednesday,  though  it  is  not 
noticed  in  the  Times  leader  of  the  same  day,  looks  equally  in- 
consistent with  the  Papal  letter  addressed  to  Cardinal  Rampolla, 
the  new  Secretary  of  State,  and  published  in  the  Moniteur  de 
Home.  The  letter  reasserts,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
reconciliation  with  Italy,  the  old  claim  of  territorial  sovereignty. 
On  the  other  hand  we  learn  from  the  Paris  telegram  that,  when 
the  King  of  Italy  a  few  days  a<ro  visited  the  ironworks  at  Terni — 
n  cathedral  city  of  the  former  Papal  States — the  Bishop  came  with 
the  civil  authorities  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Majesty.  And 
this,  we  are  told,  is  the  first  instance  of  the  King  being  officially 
dzed  by  the  bishop  of  any  diocese  in  the  old  Papal  States. 
The  Roman  telegram  of  Wednesday  contains  the  still  more  signi- 
ficant, though  somewhat  enigmatical,  announcement  that  it  is 
believed  "the  Pope,  after  having  by  authorizing  the  publication 
of  his  letter  to  Cardinal  Rampolla  allirmed  his  steadfast  resolution 
to  adhere  without  varying  to  the  claim  to  temporal  power,  will 
shortly  give  public  permission  to  the  Italian  Catholics  to  take  part 
in  political  elections" — which  permission,  we  need  hardly  add,  lias 
hitherto  been  persistently  refused  precisely  because  it  would  involve 
a  virtual  surrender  of  the  claim  to  temporal  power.  The  contra- 
diction between  the  acts  and  the  language  of  the  Pope  is  clearly 
incapable  of  logical  adjustment,  but  it  i9  not  difficult,  we  con- 
ceive, by  reading  between  the  lines,  to  discover  a  practical  solution, 
though  it  is  not  exactly  that  suggested  by  the  Times  writer,  who 
■credits  his  Holiness  with  cherishing  dreams  of  a  revived  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  which  may  serve  as  a  model  to  less  sanctified  realms. 
It  is  likely  enough  indeed  that  his  Holiness  may  regard  the  mode 
in  which  the  Papacy  was  despoiled  of  its  temporal  sovereignty  as 
unjust,  and  therein  many  must  agree  with  him  who  nevertheless  are 
ready  to  declare,  fieri  non  debtllt —  at  least  as  it  was  done— factum 
valet.  No  dispassionate  judge  will  venture  to  dispute  that  the 
forcible  annexation  of  the  Papal  States,  however  inevitable  and 
in  the  result  desirable,  can  only  be  excused,  if  at  all,  on  borne 


such  sweeping  plea  as  that  necessity  knows  no  law  or  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  And  certainly  no  reasonable  man 
will  expect  the  pontiff  himself  to  admit  the  validity  of  such 
a  justification.  But  Leo  XIII.  is  quite  enough  of  a  states- 
man to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  abstract  rights 
and  accomplished  facts.  The  question  before  him  is  not  of 
condoning  the  past  but  providing  for  the  future,  and  no  one  under- 
stands this  better  than  himself.  It  is  not,  we  repeat,  really  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  his  letter  to  the  Papal  Secretary  with  his  con- 
temporaneous action,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  crediting  him 
with  any  share  in  the  obstinacy  or  the  illusions  of  his  predecessor, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  sanctioning  any  charge  of  what  in  practical 
statesmanship  can  fairly  be  called  insincerity.  But  before  going 
further  it  may  be  well  to  premise  a  brief  summary  of  the  letter  to 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  of  which  the  Moniteur  de  Home  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  given  an  authentic  version,  and  which  is  undoubt- 
edly an  important  document,  though  we  may  hardly  be  prepared  to 
say  with  one  of  our  contemporaries  that  few  more  important  have 
of  late  years  seen  the  light.  It  does  not  in  truth  do  much  beyond 
reproducing  in  a  formal  manner  the  substance  of  several  pre- 
vious utterances  of  the  present  pontificate.  But  it  is  evidently 
published  with  a  purpose,  and  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  the 
Pope's  own  handiwork,  and  is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  kind  of 
rigmaroles,  "  of  little  meaning,  though  the  words  were  strong,"  we 
were  accustomed  to  under  the  late  pontificate.  Its  true  purport  is. 
partly  to  be  learnt  from  the  contemporaneous  acts  which  appear 
on  the  surface  to  conflict  with  it. 

His  Holiness  begins  by  explaining  that  in  undertaking  the 
government  of  the  Church  he  took  on  himself  the  mission  of  re- 
conciling the  Papacy  with  the  peoples  and  governments  of  civilized 
States — which  by  the  way  comes  very  near  to  a  reassertion  in 
terms  of  one  of  the  condemned  propositions  of  the  Syllabus — and  he 
proceeds  to  recount  how  far  this  object  has  been  realized  in  diffe- 
rent countries,  beginning  with  Italy.  His  Allocution  of  May  23 
on  the  Roman  question  has,  he  observes,  been  misunderstood,  for 
he  therein  insisted  on  a  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Holy  See  as  the  basis  of  pacification.  So  far  there  is 
nothing  about  the  Temporal  Power,  but  the  next  paragraph, 
which  we  cite  verbatim  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
presently,  runs  as  follows  :— 

The  Pope  then  enters  upon  a  recital  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
Temporal  Power  and  of  Papal  Rome,  and  claims  territorial  sovereignty  as 
the  indispensable  condition  of  any  settlement  or  reconciliation,  declaring 
all  other  schemes  to  be  inadmissible,  because  the  territorial  sovereignty 
constitutes  the  only  effective  guarantee  of  the  liberty  of  the  Papal  See. 
Italy  herself,  His  Holiness  declares,  would  reap  the  most  splendid  benefits 
both  at  home  and  abroad  from  a  settlement  based  on  the  principle  set 
forth. 

Then  follows  a  reference  to  Austria,  commending  the  piety  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  wisdom  of  his  councillors,  and  declaring  the 
relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Holy  See  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  Of  the  religious  condition  of  France,  "  the  generous 
and  noble  elder  daughter  of  the  Church,"  it  is  not  of  course  pos- 
sible to  speak  with  equal  satisfaction,  but  his  Holiness  trusts  that 
through  a  loyal  observance  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Concordat 
a  better  understanding  may  arise.  The  next  three  paragraphs, 
dealing  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium,  contaiu  nothing  to  call 
for  special  remark.  Passing  on  to  Protestant  States,  the  Pope 
speaks  with  pleasure  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  and 
with  hope  of  what  may  yet  be  accomplished  in  Prussia,  and  Ger- 
many generally,  and  takes  occasion  again  to  put  on  record  the  good 
dispositions  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers.  He  then  expresses 
his  desire  to  make  the  influence  of  the  Church  felt  in  the  English. 
Colonies,  "  where  are  a  great  number  of  Catholics,"  and  in  Russia — 
a  broad  hint,  if  we  do  not  misread  it,  of  hia  wish  to  establish  diplo- 
matic relations  with  England.  The  letter  concludes  by  declaring 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Roman  See  to  strengthen  religion  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  promote  missions  to  the  heathen,  and  to  lead 
back  the  separated  Eastern  Churches  to  the  centre  of  Catholic 
unity.  There  is  much  throughout  the  document  characteristic  of 
the  mind  and  temper  of  Leo  XIII.,  and  illustrating  the  line  of 
policy  which  he  has  all  along  pursued  with  consistency  and 
success,  and  which  has  admittedly  reclaimed  for  the  Papacy  a 
higher  position  and  estimation  in  Europe  than  it  had  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries.  Our  immediate  concern,  however,  is  with  that 
part  of  the  letter  only  which  relates  to  the  Temporal  Power. 

If  the  report  be  correct,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the 
paragraph  quoted  just  now  doe3  certainly  contain  a  more  explicit 
assertion  of  the  claim  of  temporal  sovereignty,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  reconciliation  with  Italy,  than — so  far  as  we  are 
aware — had  been  previously  formulated  by  Leo  XIII.  The 
reason  for  making  such  a  declaration  at.  this  moment,  whatever 
may  bo  its  special  drift  and  purport,  is  explained  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  of  the  letter,  which  says  that  the  Consistorial  Allocution 
of  May  23  had  been  misunderstood  as  though  the  Pontiff  had 
waived  the  acknowledgment  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
his  See.  Of  course  he  did  not  do  that,  but  he  did  pointedly  omit 
all  direct  mention  of  the  Temporal  Power,  and  the  omission  must 
have  beea  intentional.  When  taken  in  connexion  with  the  almost 
simultaneous  appearance  of  Father  Tosti's  pamphlet — to  which 
we  have  before  called  attention— openly  advocating  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Italy  on  the  basis  of  existing  facts,  it  put  a  severe 
strain  on  the  papal  loyalty  of  the  Papalini,  who  from  the  first 
have  looked  askance  on  a  Pontiff  so  little  to  their  taste 
as  the  successor  of  Pius  IX.  It  is  very  conceivable  that 
threats  were  again  muttered,  as  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  reign,  ol 
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a  withdrawal  of  Fetor's  pence  and  other  troublesome  demount. nit  ions 
of  ill-will.  Under  such  circumstances  Leo  Mil.,  who  has  never 
committed  himself  to  any  formal  disclaimer  of  his  temporal  rights, 
may  have  thought  it  prudent  to  publish  a  formal  assertion  of  them 
w  hich  after  all  means  Tory  little — and  all  the  more  so  if  he  was 
at  the  saurti  time  meditating  a  now  departure  in  practice,  which 
might  hereafter  pave  the  way  for  reconciliation  on  other  terms.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Bishop  of  Tend  would  have  acted  as  ho 
did  without  the  approval  of  the  Vatican.  And  if  it  be  replied  that  a 
virtual  recognition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  Umbria  and  the 
i\l  arches  does  not  imply  a  recognit  ion  of  Italian  sovereignty  at  Home, 
the  answer  is,  first,  that  to  recognize  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  at  all  is  a 
long  step  in  that  direction  and  involves  the  whole  principle  at  stake  ; 
find  secondly,  that  there  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  Leo  XIII. 
has  long  since  abandoned  all  expectation,  if  not  all  desire,  of  regain- 
ing sovereignty  over  Kome  or  any  part  of  it,  and  that  for  many 
reasons.  To  mention  three  only ;  he  is  perfectly  aware  that,  even 
were  the  Italian  Government  prepared  to  entertain  such  an  idea,  the 
attempt  to  carry  it  out  would  at  once  precipitate  a  revolution,  from 
which  the  Fapacy  would  assuredly  have  quite  as  little  to  gain  as 
the  Monarchy.  In  the  next  place,  he  is  too  much  of  an  Italian 
himself  to  desire  to  aggrandize  the  Papacy,  were  that  possible,  at  the 
cost  of  his  country,  and  he  has  publicly  declared  that  he  would  accept 
no  armed  intervention  to  restore  his  civil  power.  And,  thirdly, 
he  cannot  fail  to  know,  what  is  notorious  at  Rome,  that  not  only 
loyal  citizens  but  the  Liberal  clergy,  who  are  thoroughly  heart- 
whole  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  the  Holy  See,  do  not 
merely  scout  as  ridiculous  the  notion  of  any  restoration  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty,  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  even  repudiate  as  an 
intolerable  insult  to  Italy  the  idea  of  an  international  guarantee 
for  the  independence  of  the  Papacy.  If  that  feeling  prevails  among 
a  class  on  whose  orthodoxy  and  sincere  devotion  to  his  person  and 
office  the  Pope  can  thoroughly  depend — and  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  situation  agrees  that  it  does  prevail  among  them — he 
must  know  how  impossible  it  is  that  the  people  or  the  Govern- 
ment should  consent  to  what  his  own  clergy  do  not  hesitate  to 
condemn. 

These  considerations  would  suffice  to  prove  that  too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid  on  the  official  restatement  in  the  Pope's 
letter  to  Cardinal  Rampolla  of  his  civil  rights.    The  language 
of  State  papers  always  requires  to  be  interpreted  with  caution, 
and  in  the  light  of  surrounding  circumstances  which  supply  an 
unofficial  context.    There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of 
the  periodical  interchange  of  formal  protests,  Leo  XIII.  and  King 
Humbert  understand  one  another.    But  it  would  be  premature 
and  might  be  imprudent  for  the  Pope  just  now  to  volunteer 
a  formal  surrender  of  pretensions  he  may  have  long  since  aban- 
doned all  intention  of  treating  as  realities.    And  indeed  the  spirit 
and  contents  of  this  very  letter  show  plainly  enough  that  he  has 
formed  a  lofty  conception  of  the  "  mission  "  laid  upon  him  which 
is  wholly  independent  of  the  accidents  of  temporal  power.    It  is 
not  on  the  despotic  control  of  a  petty  Italian  principality  but  on 
the  spiritual  administration  of  a  worldwide  Church  that  his  gaze 
is  fixed,  and  the  large  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  his 
ecclesiastical  policy  has  not  merely  not  been  thwarted  but  lias 
been  visibly  furthered  by  his  entire  emancipation  from  the  shackles 
and  complications  of  temporal  government.     Every  student  of 
history  can  perceive  how  for  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  the 
Papal  State  has  hung  like  a  dead  weight  round  the  neck  of  the 
Papacy,  hindering  and  discrediting  in  a  hundred  ways  its  fulfilment 
of  what  every  conscientious  pontiff  must  have  regarded  as  his  chief 
and  highest  obligations.    The  first  Pope  for  centuries  on  whose 
shoulders  that  burden  has  never  rested  has  formed  a  nobler 
ideal  of  his   position  in   Christendom,  and  has  already  done 
more  towards  realizing  it  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the 
Reformation.   Were  the  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power  really 
necessary  or  conducive  to  the  fuller  attainment  of  such  an  end 
Leo  XIII.  might  be  trusted  to  give  his  best  energies  to  the  task, 
however  hopeless,  of  recovering  it ;  but  he  knows  well  that  it  is 
not  so.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  his  ambition,  and  a  most  legitimate 
ambition,  to  bring  about  a  permanent  reconciliation  between  Italy 
and  the  Papacy,  and  he  may  yet  live  to  achieve  it.  But  if  circum- 
stances prove  too  strong  lor  him — and  here  his  worst  foes  are 
of  his  own  household — he  will  at  least  have  bequeathed  to  his 
■successor  a  very  different  position  from  the  damnosa  hareditas  to 
which  he  succeeded  himself  after  the  longest  and  one  of  the 
most  blundering  and  disastrous  pontificates  in  the  history  of  the 
Church, 


THE  CHESTNUT  BELL. 

TO  say  that  the  Americans  have  got  a  new  slang  expression  is 
like  repeating  the  ancient  news  that  a  man  died  yesterday  in 
London.  But  there  are  giants  even  among  the  Brobdingnags,  and 
from  time  to  time  a  fresh  Americanism  breaks  out,  "  like  an  Irish 
rebellion  thirty  thousand  strong,"  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
national  institution.  Such  seems  to  be  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  simple  word  "  chestnuts."  Like  many  great  in- 
carnations or  avatars  "  chestnuts"  came  at  first  before  the  world 
in  humble  guise.  As  an  American  Anglo-German  poet  has 
eung : — 

No  one  knew  how  it  was  started, 
Or  how  de  fore-shlog  came — 

but  about  two  years  ago,  where  or  whenever  a  Frenchman  would 


have  cried  "Connu!"or  an  Englishman  bate  murmured  " Joe 

Miller  I the  Transatlantics  began  to  yell  "Chestnuts!"  Woo 
to  the  man  who  tried  to  palm  off  an  "old  soldier''  for  a 
"  recruit,"  if  any  one  was  present  who  recognized  a  single  feature. 
But,  as  usual,  when  the  etymologists  examined  the  new  phrase, 
nobody  know  whence  it  came.  It  was  said  that  the  dead  chest- 
nuts of  last  year  suggested,  like  Villon's  snows  of  the  preceding 
year  or  of  the  south  wind,  its  origin.  Any  one  who  has  prowled 
in  the  forests  in  springtime  knows  how  often  a  chestnut  may  bo 
picked  up  which  is  fair  to  view,  but  which  on  examination  proves 
to  be  about  as  valuable  as  a  Bead  Sea  apple.  Another  investi- 
gator declared  that  the  word  was  derived  from  a  certain  inveterate 
repeater  of  worn-out  jokes  named  Chestnut,  who  had  actually  been 
indicted  by  a  grand  jury  in  Connecticut  as  a  public  nuisance 
"  because  nobody  could  stand  his  stories." 

However,  "  the  ball  when  once  in  motion,"  to  borrow  a  favonrito 
American  figure  of  speech,  "  soon  rolled  up  to  a  tremendous  majo- 
rity."  It  "  passed  the  forty-ninth  ballot,"  another  simile  for  the 
same  thing,  or  for  an  excess  of  popular  approval.  Then  the 
legends  of  the  chestnut  became  numerous.  Once  there  was  a 
gentleman  who  began  to  tell  a  story  just  as  "  the  lady  of  the 
house"  touched  a  bell  to  call  a  servant.  "Mrs.  ,"  he  ex- 
claimed reproachfully,  ' 'perhaps  there  are  some  present  who  have 
not  heard  what  I  intend  to  tell," 

Again.  There  is  in  Philadelphia  a  Chestnut  Street  along  which 
passes  a  tramway.  One  of  the  passengers  in  what  Bostonians, 
who  love  long  sentences,  call  the  City  Horse  Passenger  Railway 
Car  had  begun  a  joke.  Suddenly  the  conductor  cried  "  Chestnut," 
in  reference  to  the  street  mentioned.  "  It's  a  lie,"  roared  the 
narrator;  "I  just  this  minute  made  it  up." 

Yet  again.  Mr.  Edmunds,  generally  known  as  Saint  Jerome 
from  his  grave  and  dignified  appearance,  and  also  called  the 
Watch  Bog  of  the  Senate,  was  making  a  speech  in  which  he 
described  his  own  peculiar  merits.  "I,"  he  exclaimed,  "have 
never  been  known  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  to  bring  in  any 
tradition  to  the  aid  of  an  argument."  Whereupon  Senator 
Riddleberger,  who  is  in  most  respects  most  unlike  a  saint,  "rose 
to  a  point  of  order."  And  on  being  asked  by  the  Speaker  what 
the  point  was,  he  replied,  "  I  want  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
stop  ringing  that  old  chestnut  bell  of  his  !  "  There  was  an  awful 
pause — a  burst  of  laughter — and  Saint  Jerome,  who  had  never 
smiled,  went  on  with  his  speech  in  all  the  majesty  of  unruffled 
dignity. 

On  this  hint  an  ingenious  Yankee  invented  the  chestnut  bell,  a 
portable  tin  tintinnabulum,  which  it  would  appear  is  now  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  all  good  Americans.  It  is  carried,  nominally ,- 
like  the  revolver  for  defence,  but  there  seems  to  be  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  rapidly  being  converted,  like  that  implement, 
to  most  aggressive  purposes.  Woe  to  the  lecturer  who  ventures  to 
utter  a  "  truism  "  or  even  to  repeat  himself.  At  once  the  sharp 
klivg  of  the  chestnut  bell  is  heard  in  the  audience.  Even  clergy- 
men while  preaching  have  heard  the  awful  sound.  As  to  the 
stage.  A  man  from  Peoria  who  went  to  see  Mr.  Irving  in  the 
Bells  was  much  puzzled  with  the  plot,  till  at  last  an  inkling  of  it 
dawned  upon  his  mind,  and  he  burst  out  with  "  I  say,  fellows  !  I 
see  into  it  now.  That  chap  has  been  lettin'  off  chestnuts  all  his 
life,  and  now  his  conscience  is  a-ringing  it  into  him."  And  again 
we  are  told  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  a  celebrated  "  dude  a  in 
New  York,  on  being  told  that  he  was  a  bore,  retaliated  by  ringing 
a  series  of  violent  peals.  "  Au  had  him  there,  don'cher  know  !  " 
he  remarked,  in  the  peculiar  tone  which  is  now  supposed  by 
American  swells  to  be  "  pure  London  English." 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  what  will  be  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  chestnut  bell  on  American  intellect  and  culture.  Is  it  really 
good  for  a  country  to  have  no  old  jokes,  no  venerable  Joes,  no 
standards  of  "  fun  "  ?  Everybody  cannot  rise  to  a  point  of  order 
or  to  the  point  of  a  joke  with  the  acumen  of  a  Riddleberger. 
Even  a  great  American  declared,  after  years  of  investigation 
through  the  annals  of  mediceval,  classic,  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian 
wit  and  humour,  that  there  are  only  twenty-rive  original  jests  in 
existence,  and  that  all  known  at  the  present  day  can  be  referred 
to  one  or  another  of  these.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
chestnut  bell  was  rung  in  France  as  "  Connu  !  "  The  result  has 
been — froth.  A  feverish  fretfulness  for  something  new,  and  ever 
something  new,  brought  France  from  Rabelais  to  Voltaire — some 
may  say  raised  it — but  the  cry  of  "  Connu  ! "  debased  it  to  endless 
isolated  frivolous  witticisms.  There  has  been  great  rejoicing  over 
the  death  of  the  pun ;  but  even  the  pun  was  not  so  bad  as  the 
mere  slang  phrase  which  is  succeeding  it. 

One  cannot  reflect  without  horror  what  the  result  would  bo 
should  this  great  American  "  campanologistic  corrective "  bo 
introduced  to  England.  Fancy  the  chestnut  bell  in  our  House  of 
Commons — worse  yet,  in  the  House  of  Lords !  But  even  here 
there  is  a  gleam  ot  light.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  imagination 
to  conceive  its  being  rung  with  great  effect  during  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches.  Imagine  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  armed 
with  one  !  Imagine — but  the  imagination  of  the  reader  will 
supply  the  rest.  If  there  ever  was  a  bell  which  deserved  to  bear 
the  inscription  "fulgura  frango  "  it  is  the  chestnut.  That  will 
break  up  the  thunders  of  "the  gods." 
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OUH  MERCHANT  SHIITING. 

THE  Return  issued  last  week,  in  continuation  of  tables  annually 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  showing  the  progress  of 
OUI  merchant  shipping,  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  first  I 
time,  it  exhibits  a  falling  oil"  in  the  tonnage  of  our  mercantile 
marine.  The  falling  off  is  but  slight — about  66,000  tons  in  a  total 
of  more  than  7y  millions  of  tons — but  that  there  is  any  falling  off 
at  all  is  a  matter  to  be  noted.  Still,  we  should  add  "that  nearly 
all  the  great  maritime  States  show  a  similar  falling  off,  proving 
that  the  decrease  is  not  due  to  any  loss  of  trade  peculiar  to  our- 
selves, but  to  that  long-continued  and  universal  depression  which 
for  years  has  weighed  upon  all  nations.  There  is  a  more  particular 
cause  which  should  be  mentioned.  In  18S1-3  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary mania  for  shipbuilding  in  this  country,  and  indeed  upon 
the  Continent  also.  The  depression  which  had  lasted  from  the 
beginning  of  iS74to  the  end  of  1S79  had  then  come  to  an  end. 
People  loudly  hoped  that  wo  were  about  to  see  a  revival  of  the 
good  times  preceding  1S73,  and  that  in  consequence  much  more 
shipping  would  be  required.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  revival  of 
those  years  was  shortlived  and  not  very  marked.  It  was  soon 
followed  by  a  deeper  depression  than  had  prevailed  before,  and  in 
consequence  the  great  increase  in  shipping  brought  on  a  crisis. 
AVe  may  observe  that  in  this  country  alone  the  tonnage  of  ships 
built  increased  from  472,896  in  18S0  to  608,878  in  1SS1,  to  783,051 
in  the  following  year,  and  to  892,216  in  the  year  following  that. 
So  great  an  addition  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world  in 
three  years  proved  excessive.  In  1884  the  new  tonnage  fell  to 
588,274,  in  the  following  year  to  441,012,  and  last  year  to  331,528. 
The  competition  of  new  ships  with  old  ships  brought  down  freights, 
and  reduced  likewise  the  price  of  new  shipping.  In  consequence 
many  ships  had  to  be  laid  np  altogether,  and  there  were  heavy 
losses,  leading  to  great  distress,  in  the  shipping  trade-  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  now  that  a  fresh  improvement  in  trade  appears  to  be 
beginning  the  depression  in  the  shipping  trade  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  we  shall  once  more  see  an  increase  in  our  national  ship- 
ping. But  it  is  likewise  to  be  hoped  that  new  prosperity  will  not 
lead  to  a  w  ild  outburst  of  shipbuilding.  While  we  have  to  record 
for  the  first  time  a  decrease  in  British  shipping,  we  have  to 
notice  with  much  satisfaction  at  the  same  time  that  not  only 
do  the  shipowners  and  the  crews  of  our  merchant  marine  hold 
their  own  in  the  competition  with  other  countries,  but  that  they 
are  gaining  even  greater  preponderance.  In  fact,  we  are  every 
year  carrying  a  larger  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  In 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  proportion  of  British 
tonnage  to  the  total  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  in  1850  was 
6y  1  per  cent. ;  last  year  the  proportion  had  risen  to  73-3  per  cent. 
In  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  the  proportion  of 
British  tonnage  to  the  total  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  in  i860 
■was  24  S  per  cent. ;  in  1885  it  had  risen  to  507  per  cent.  There 
are  special  reasons,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  for  this  increase  in 
the  American  trade.  We  were  the  first  to  adopt  iron  in  ship- 
building, while  the  Americans  clung  to  wood  :  and  we  were  much 
-earlier,  too,  in  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation.  The  result 
was  that  we  rapidly  distanced  the  Americans  in  their  own  carrying 
trade,  whereas  previously  they  had  been  running  us  hard  in  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  whole  world.  But  in  all  other  countries  we 
have  been  gaining,  though  not,  it  is  true,  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  as  in  the  United  States.  In  the  French  foreign  trade,  for 
example,  the  proportion  of  British  tonnage  to  all  other  tonnage 
has  risen  from  293  per  cent,  in  1850  to  41  per  cent,  in  1885  ;  and 
it  will  be  recollected  that  France,  to  loster  her  own  shipping, 
adopted  shipping  bounties.  Italy  did  the  same,  and  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  British  tonnage  to  all  other  tonnage  in  the  Italian 
foreign  trade  has  risen  from  25'S  per  cent,  in  1870  to  44^2  per 
cent,  in  1885.  Even  in  Germany,  where  industry  has  made  such 
extraordinary  strides,  we  hold  a  higher  position  than  we  did 
formerly.  In  1870  the  proportion  of  British  tonnage  to  all  other 
tonnage  was  35*9  per  cent.:  in  1885  it  was  42  2  per  cent.  It 
will  bo  seen  that  everywhere  we  have  been  adding  to  our  pre- 
ponderance, and  last  year  we  attained  to  a  higher  place  than  the 
year  before.  In  these  figures  we  have  clear  proof  that  the  check 
to  the  growth  of  our  merchant  navy  is  due,  not  to  any  loss  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  the 
business  to  be  done  all  over  the  world  was  less  last  year  than  it 
had  been  formerly. 

There  seems,  tlien,  no  danger  of  our  loss  of  pre-eminence  at  sea. 
"We  carry  three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  our  own  foreign  trade, 
and  we  carry  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  all 
other  countries.  In  spite  of  the  check  that  shipping  has  received 
of  late  years,  we  have  during  those  very  years  been  increasing  our 
jirepoudcrance.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  advantages  over  all 
other  countries  of  a  kind  not  easily  to  be  counterbalanced.  We 
have  machinery  such  as  no  other  country  possesses.  We  have 
shipping-yards  such  as  no  other  country  can  show.  We  have  iron 
iind  coal  close  together,  and  thus  we  have  the  means  of  building 
ships  which  no  other  country  can  rival.  And  we  have,  at  the 
tame  time,  skilled  artisans,  in  multitude  vastly  exceeding  those 
possessed  by  any  other  country.  Lastly,  we  have  a  highly  mari- 
time population.  We  were  the  first  to  perceive  the  advantage  of 
adapting  steam  to  navigation  upon  a  great  scale,  and  wo  were  the 
first  to  supplant  wood  by  iron  in  shipbuilding.  We  have  still, 
beyond  all  comparison,  a  preponderance  in  steam  shipping.  In- 
deed, we  own  more  steamships  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  the  steam  shipping  employed 
in  the  coasting  trude  of  the  United  States — the  steam  shipping, 


that  is,  which  does  not  compete  with  other  navies  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States — we  have  an  immense  preponderance 
1  in  steamships  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Taking 
'  this  into  account,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  our  mercantile  marine 
equals,  if  it  does  not  considerably  exceed,  the  merchant  navies, 
whether  steam  or  sailing,  of  all  other  countries  taken  together. 
The  steam  shipping  of  the  British  Empire  last  year  measured 
4.3 1 S ,  1 53  tons,  and  the  steam  merchant  navy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  measured  3.961,746  tons.  There  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  which  possesses  so  much  as  a  million  tons  of 
steam  shipping,  except  only  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  steam  tonnage  is  almost  entirely  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade,  where  no  foreign  shipping  is  allowed  to  compete.  In  the 
foreign  trade  the  American  mercantile  steam  marine  measures 
only  176,633  tons  ;  but  in  the  coasting  trade  the  steam  tonnage  is- 
as  much  as  1,346,351  tons.  Leaving  out  of  account,  however,  the 
coasting-trade  steam  navy  of  the  United  States,  Germany  pos- 
sesses the  next  largest  steam  marine,  after  our  own,  including 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  which  in  the  tables  are  given  separately. 
The  total  steam  mercantile  marine  navy  of  Germany  measures 
810,157  tons,  or  somewhat  over  one-fourth  of  our  own  tonnage. 
Next  comes  France,  with  only  492,396  tons  ;  and  the  other 
countries  possess  only  insignificant  steam  mercantile  marines,  all 
being  under  125,000  tons.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  a  steam- 
ship is  equivalent  in  efficiency  to  at  least  three  sailing  ships,  and  the 
estimate  is  probably  rather  under  than  over  the  truth.  If  this  be 
so,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  pre-eminence  at  sea  is  far  greater  thau 
the  mere  figures  would  at  first  sight  show.  Including  sailing  and 
steam  vessels  the  mercantile  navies  of  the  other  principal  maritime 
nations  exceed  our  own  to  the  extent  of  only  about  30  per  cent. 
If  we  exclude  the  sailing  vessels  and  reckon  the  steam  vessels  as 
equivalent  to  three  sailing  ships,  we  find  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
this  country  over  all  other  countries  at  sea  is  enormously  greater 
than  at  first  sight  it  seems.  And  to  this  fact  is,  doubtless,  to  be 
attributed  the  extraordinary  preponderance  which  British  shipping 
has  taken  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  as  pointed  out  above. 
We  have  not  only  three-fourths  of  our  own  foreign  trade  iu  our 
own  hands,  but  we  have  half  the  American  foreign  trade  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Continental 
countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  brought  out  by  the  tables 
we  are  here  considering  is  the  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  at  sea  compared  with  the  extraordinary 
development  of  our  shipping  in  recent  years.  In  1820  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  British  Empire,  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
did  not  exceed  2,648,593  tons ;  in  1 886  it  had  risen  to  9,246,051 
tons — that  is  to  say,  the  tonnage  had  been  considerably  more  than, 
trebled  since  1820.  In  1850,  again,  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  was  3,504,944  tons  ;  last  year  it  had  risen 
to  7,321,335  tons.  And  we  should  remind  our  readers  that,  in 
consequence  of  steps  taken  to  clear  the  British  register  in  1854, 
and  since,  and  in  consequence  also  of  changes  in  the  system  of 
measurement,  the  British  tonnage  since  1854  is  a  great  deal  les3 
than  it  would  have  appeared  to  be  if  the  old  system  of  taking  the 
figures  had  continued.  In  other  words,  the  tonnage  in  1850, 
above  given,  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  it  ought  to  have  been^ 
Many  ships  appeared  upon  the  register  which  had  ceased  to  sail 
the  sea,  and  the  system  of  measuring  was  itself  wrong.  The 
increase  since  1S50,  as  shown  above,  is  more  thau  double ;  the  real 
increase  is  considerably  greater.  Now,  in  1851  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  merchant  shipping  (masters  not  in- 
cluded) was  141,937;  but  last  year  the  total  number  was  only 
1 87,797.  There  ought  to  be  added,  it  is  true,  18,673  Lascars  and 
Asiatics,  under  Asiatic  articles  of  agreement,  but  these  Lascars 
and  Asiatics  do  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  any  of  the 
returns  previous  to  the  present,  and  therefore  they  do  not  alter 
the  contrast  which  we  are  drawing — nainelyr,  that  while  the  ton- 
nage has  considerably  more  than  doubled  bet  ween  185 1  and  )SS6, 
the  increase  iu  the  number  of  persons  employed  is  only  about 
46,000,  or  less  than  one-third.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  im- 
provements in  shipbuilding,  in  machinery,  and  the  like,  have 
enabled  a  very  much  smaller  number  of  persons  to  manage  a  vessel 
than  could  do  so  in  1851.  In  1854,  from  another  table  in  this 
return,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  persons  employed  to  every 
too  tons  was  in  sailing  vessels  as  high  as  4'97,  and  in  steam 
vessels  as  much  as  71 1.  Consequently  the  proportion  of  persons 
employed  to  every  100  tons  of  shipping  in  all  vessels  of  the 
mercantile  marine  was  5-i2  ;  but  last  year  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons  employed  to  every  100  tons  of  shipping  had  fallen,  in  the  case 
of  sailing  vessels,  to  2-64,  and  iu  the  case  of  steam  vessels  to  3-o4, 
making  the  proportion  of  all  classes  only  2-86.  In  other  words, 
about  half  as  many  sailors  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  now 
manage  our  shippiug  as  were  required  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  remarkable,  probably  because  of  the  small  number  iu  pro- 
portion now  required  to  man  our  ships,  that  the  rise  in  wages  is- 
not  at  all  as  great  as  one  would  have  expected.  From  still 
another  table  it  appears  that  in  1848  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  able 
seamen  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  was  about  504'.  a  mouth  at 
Bristol,  45s.  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London,  and  55s.  at  New- 
castle. The  rato  ranged  therefore  from  45*.  to  55s.  a  month  at 
those  great  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  Last  year  the  rate 
at  Bristol  was  55s.  in  sailing  vessels  and  70s.  in  steam-vessels;  at 
Glasgow  from  50s.  to  55.5.  in  sailing  vessels  and  60s.  in  steamers; 
at  Liverpool  55s.  in  sailing  vessels  and  from  55s.  to  60s.  in 
steamers  ;  at  London  from  50s.  to  55s.  in  sailing  vessels  and  from 
60s.  to  70s.  in  steamers;  and  at  .Newcastle,  from  55s.  to  60s.  in. 
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sailing  vessels  and  70s.  in  steamers.  Thus,  whereas  in  1S4S  tho 
rate  ranged  from  45s.  to  55s.,  last  year  the  rate  ranged  from  501.  to 
6?».  in  sailing  vessels  and  from  60s.  to  70*.  in  steamers.  In  the 
Nnrtb  American  trade  the  rate  ranged  in  1842  from  50s.  to  6o«.  at 
the  satne  ports;  last  year  it  ranged  from  50s.  to  65s.  in  sailing 
vessels  and  from  70.?.  to  90s.  in  steamers.  Considering  the  riso 
in  wages  that  has  taken  place  since  the  adoption  of  Free-trade  and 
the  great  development  of  our  shipping,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
increase  in  wages  has  not  been  greater. 


A  DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  RETROSPECT. 

TT  has  been  said  for  some  years  past  that  Italian  opera  was 
-L  expiring,  if  not  quite  dead  and  done  for.  The  combined 
efforts  during  the  last  two  months  of  Messrs.  Augustus  Harris, 
Lago,  and  Mapleson,  if  they  have  not  exactly  infused  new  life 
into  the  dying,  have  proved  that  with  patience  and  perseverance, 
and  above  all  by  avoiding  certain  mistakes,  the  feeble  dicker  which 
still  endures  might  be  fanned  into  a  brilliant  and  lasting  flame. 
Italian  opera  is  not  dead.  It  is  in  a  torpor,  and  in  a  torpor  it  is 
likely  to  remain  unless  prudence  is  employed  in  the  process  of 
awakening  the  noblest  form  of  theatrical  representation  into 
vigorous  existence.  The  Times  came  limping  on  Tuesday  last 
to  confirm  some  remarks  made  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
July  9th,  in  which  we  declared  ourselves  of  opinion  that, 
"if  our  operatic  managers  would  consent  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  proper  production  of  only  three  operas  during  a 
season,  and  give  such  works  as  the  Mejistofele  of  Boito,  with 
well-trained  choristers,  an  efficient  orchestra,  a  powerful  cast,  and 
magnificent  scenery,  they  would  do  well,  and  probably  liud 
generous  support  as  a  reward  for  their  enterprise  and  common 
sense."  We  doubt,  however,  if  the  public  would  care  much 
for  Gluck's  Alceste,  or  Halevy's  La  Juive,  or  even  for  Auber's 
Muette  de  Portici,  earnestly  recommended  by  the  learned  critic 
of  the  Times.  We  advised  a  revival  of  Baito's  Mejistofele,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  Tancredi  might  see  light  again  with 
advantage ;  and,  although  we  do  not  throw  cold  water  on  the 
ardour  of  the  enterprising  manager,  who  will  follow  the  Times' 
advice  and  tackle  Alceste,  we  really  fear  that  an  opera  with- 
out a  prima  donna,  such  as  is  La  Muette  de  Portici,  is  not 
likely  to  find  favour,  however  spirited  its  overture  and  choruses. 
But  even  the  three  operas  suggested  by  the  Times,  if  properly 
presented,  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  such  worn-out 
works  as  Lucia,  Sonnambula,  Traviata,  Trovatore,  Barbiere,  and 
Puritani.  On  the  other  hand,  surely  there  are  sufficient  lovers  of 
music  in  London  to  throng  Drury  Lane  during  a  series  of  first- 
class  performances  at  popular  prices  of  Verdi's  Otello  or  Wagner's 
Pai-sifal  ?  It  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Harris  that  he  did  not  test 
the  vocal  ability  of  several  of  his  prime  donne  before  they 
appeared,  and  trusted  rather  to  his  own  intelligence  than  to  the 
reports  of  his  agents.  We  should  thus  have  been  spared  Mme. 
Borelli,  for  instance,  who  had  a  tremolo  like  an  earthquake,  and 
Mme.  Mila  Kupfer  Berger,  who,  to  speak  politely  of  the  absent, 
is  passee.  The  attempt  to  make  of  Mile.  Sigrid  Arnoldson  a 
second  Patti  failed.  Charming  she  is  and  clever.  Her  voice  is  a 
very  pretty  one,  and  she  sings  nicely.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  her  talent  for  acting.  It  is  the  one  prominent  feature  of  her 
performance,  and  were  it  but  a  little  subdued,  Mile.  Sigrid 
Arnoldson  would  be  much  more  deligktful  than  she  is.  At  least 
she  has  no  tremolo  and  is  young  and  pretty,  surely  three  graces 
granted  unto  her  for  which  the  public  ought  to  feel  devoutly 
thankful.  Mile.  Gambogi,  a  young  lady  with  a  sweet  voice  and 
excellent  method,  sang  but  once,  and  was  forthwith,  for  some  odd 
reason  or  other,  relegated  to  the  concert-room.  The  prima  donna 
par  excellence  of  the  Drury  Lane  seiison  has  been  Mme.  Nordica, 
the  most  painstaking  of  singers,  whose  Valentine  was  really 
dramatic  and  whose  Margherita  almost  ideally  charming.  The 
contraltos  at  this  theatre  were  indifferent ;  Mme.  Fabbri,  who 
sang  nicely,  was  quite  out  of  place  in  Lcs  Huguenots.;  and 
Mme.  Tremelli,  although  she  has  a  noble  voice,  does  not  sing  as 
well  as  she  should.  The  magnificent  performances  of  the  brothers 
De  Reszke  brought  to  Drury  Lane  each  time  they  sang  something 
of  the  prestige  of  the  grand  old  days  or  better  nights  when  Italian 
opera  was  in;  its  glory.  M.  Maurel,  too,  with  all  his  faults, 
deserves  praise  for  the  assistance  he  gave  in  forming  what  may 
he  considered,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  the  finest  trio  of  male  voices 
now  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Harris  "mounted  "  his  various  operas  with 
splendour,  and  even  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  was  rejuvenated  by  the 
picturesqueness  of  its  scenery  and  costumes,  while  the  Barbiere  di 
Scviglia  has  never  been  so  charmingly  staged  before  in  London. 
The  scenery  of  Lohengrin  was  inferior  to  that  of  either  Les 
Huguenots  or  of  Faust ;  but  Aula  was  a  brilliant  spectacle,  and 
Carmen,  with  Mme.  Minnie  Hauk  as  the  heroine  and  the  dainty 
and  charming  Mile.  Engle  as  Michaela,  was  delightfully  produced. 
Mr.  Harris  indulged  us  in  no  "  novelties  "  beyond  the  ballet  act  of 
Faust,  which  could  have  been  omitted  with  advantage,  and  the 
fifth  act  of  the  Huguenots,  in  which  the  most  important  point, 
the  appearance  of  St.  Bris  and  his  discovery  that  he  has  ordered 
his  daughter  to  be  shot,  was  omitted.  The  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  deserves  great  credit.  He  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the  letter; 
and,  if  each  of  the  numerous  operas  he  gave  was  not  as  successful 
as  it  might  have  been,  the  fault  was  not  his.  He  will  doubtless 
take  the  lessons  of  the  past  season  to  heart,  and,  siuce  experience 


is  a  great  teacher,  benefit  by  the  instruction ;  and  wo  may  expect, 
if  he  attempts  grand  Italian  opera  again,  still  greater  things  from 
so  able  and  so  conscientious  au  impresario. 

There  is  very  little  to  bo  said  of  the  feeble  attempt  made  of 
producing  Italian  opera  at  Her  Majesty's.  The  only  event  of  any 
importance  was  tho  appearance  for  one  night  only  of  Mine,  Patti, 
and  tho  subsequent  amusing  gossip  to  which  her  sudden  dis- 
appearance gave  rise.  Boito's  Mejistofele  introduced  a  new  and 
very  able  singer,  Mile.  Gina  Oselio,  who,  it  seems,  has  played  tho 
dual  parts  of  Helen  of  Troy  and  Grctchen  half  over  Kurope  amid, 
let  us  hope,  belter  and  much  more  brilliant  surroundings  than  sho 
did  here.  Mine.  Trebelli,  in  glorious  voice  and  form,  sang  on 
several  occasions  at  this  theatre,  and  Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann  made  a 
most  satisfactory  first  appearance  a3  Fidelio.  Sho  was  heard 
twice,  and  then  vanished  in  the  wake  of  Mme.  Patti. 

The  enterprise  of  Signor  Lago  at  Oovent  Garden  was  confined 
to  the  production  of  a  repertoire  which  followed  closely  that  of 
Drury  Lane.  There  was  but  one  novelty  produced  during  tho 
season,  La  Vita  per  lo  Czar,  by  Glinka,  a  work  containing  some 
fine  music,  but  which  the  undeniable  talent  and  popularity  of 
Mme.  Albxni,  Mme.  Scalchi,  Senor  Gayarre  and  M.  Devoyod 
failed  to  animate  into  success.  Mme.  Ella  Itussell  and  Mme.  Valda 
added  greatly  to  their  fame  during  the  season,  and  if  Mme.  de 
Cepeda  is  never  likely  to  wear  the  cast-off  mantles  of  Grisi  and 
Titiens,  she  nevertheless  gave  several  truly  dramatic  performances, 
notably  excellent  being  her  Ortruda  in  Lohengrin.  Of  the  several 
debutantes  at  this  theatre,  it  may  be  said  that  they  came  up  like 
flowers,  and  as  such  they  faded  and  disappeared. 

Since  last  March  there  have  been  between  the  three  theatres 
159  operatic  performances,  and  35  operas  have  been  produced. 
The  following  list  of  new  singers  is  a  long  one,  but  affords  an 
insight  into  the  folly  of  the  present  system  of  operatic  management. 
They  were  thirty-three  in  number,  including  Mesdames  Arnoldson, 
Medea  Borelli,  Borghi,  Brochi,  Marie  Engle,  Fabbri,  Gubri, 
Groll,  Gambogi,  Hastreiter,  Mila  Kupfer  Berger,  Myseuheim, 
Medea  Mei,  Marcolini,  Orsini,  Gina  Oselio,  Sandia,  Torsella, 
and  MM.  de  Anna,  Beltramo,  Battistini,  Campello,  Caylus, 
Figner,  Garulli,  Lherie  Lorrain,  de  Lucia,  Miranda,  Oxilia,  Prevost, 
and  Stagni.  The  engagement  of  so  many  debutantes  naturally 
necessitated  the  production  of  a  series  of  old-fashioned  operas  for 
their  first  appearances,  and  the  public,  like  the  cat  that  has  been 
once  burnt,  does  not  see  the  fun  of  paying  high  prices  for  un- 
certain successes.  The  Milanese  fashion  of  engaging  a  strong  but 
limited  company,  and  producing  at  the  most  four  operas  during 
the  season,  is  likely  to  succeed  now  that  the  circle  of  opera- 
goers  is  so  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  social  engagements  so 
numerous  as  to  prevent  the  old  patrons  of  the  opera  attending 
night  after  night  as  they  did  in  former  times.  Once  it  becomes 
known  throughout  London  that  an  opera  is  being  thoroughly  well 
given  anywhere,  there  are  amateurs  enough  to  fill  the  theatre  for 
weeks  to  hear  it. 

In  the  dramatic  season  there  have  been  two  or  three  new  plays 
represented.  Held  by  the  Enemy,  The  Red  Lamp,  and  As  in  a 
Looking-glass  have  met  with  success.  At  the  matine"es,  of  which 
there  has  been  a  veritable  epidemic,  one  or  two  rather  clever  plays 
or  adaptations  have  been  given.  The  management  of  the  St. 
James's  and  that  of  the  Criterion  have  contented  themselves  with 
revivals  of  old  plays,  and  these  seem  to  have  amply  satisfied  the 
public.  Lady  Clancarty  has  enjoyed  a  long  run,  and  David 
Garrick  reached  its  second  hundredth  night  on  Monday  last. 

At  one  time  we  seemed  threatened  with  an  American  histrionic 
invasion,  and  even  now  three  of  our  leading  theatres  are  temporarily 
in  the  hands  of  Transatlantic  actresses.  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne, 
who  now  manages  the  Princess's,  created  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression when  she  first  appeared  ;  but  she  has  allowed  herself  to 
slip  out  of  sight,  and  The  Shadoxos  of  a  Great  City,  a  forlorn 
melodrama  of  the  transpontine  description,  fills  her  theatre  nightly 
with  an  immense  pit  and  gallery  audience,  whilst  she  devotes 
herself  meanwhile  to  the  study  of  an  English  version  of  that  most 
gruesome  of  plays,  Theodora.  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  came,  was 
seen,  but  has  as  yet  to  conquer.  The  popular  Miss  Mary  Anderson 
wisely  keeps  herself  in  the  background  until  September,  when  we 
shall  see  her  in  the  characters  of  llermione  and  Perdita  at  the 
Lyceum.  Miss  Angela  Fenton,  who  is  charming  in  old  comedy, 
and  Miss  Achurch,  who  is  equally  so  in  emotional  pieces,  have 
also  appeared  this  season  amoug  the  newcomers,  and  both  with 
marked  success.  Of  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere's  impersonation  of  Lina 
Despard  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  is  altogether  the  finest  acting 
now  to  be  seen  iu  the  metropolis.  The  Court  Theatre  was  closed 
last  week,  and  Mr.  John  Clayton  announced  that  he  will  transfer 
the  popular  Dandy  Dick  in  a  few  weeks  to  Mr.  Toole's  theatre, 
where  that  admirable  actor  has  been  drawing  crowds  for  months 
past  to  see  him  as  the  Butler.  Mr.  Clayton  also  added  that  shortly 
a  new,  commodious,  and  fireproof  Court  Theatre  will  rise  pucenix- 
like,  not  exactly  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  one,  but  hard  by  its 
present  site. 

In  a  few  days  there  will  not  bo  more  than  a  dozen  theatres  open 
in  London.  The  holidays  are  at  hand,  and  histrions,  like  other  men 
who  work  hard,  and  an  actor's  life  is  the  reverse  of  "  all  play," 
need  a  complete  rest,  and  change  of  air  and  scene.  Some,  and 
these  the  majority,  will  only  find  change  "on  tour,"  whither  all 
the  London  successes  may  be  said  to  proceed  forthwith  proces- 
sionally,  "  starring  "  from  provincial  town  to  town,  bringing,  let 
us  hope,  fortune  to  managers  and  players  alike. 

Miss  Violet  Melnotte  began  her  summer  season  at  the  Comedy 
on  Monday  by  a  revival  of  The  Colonel.    So  completely  has  this 
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clever  adaptation  outlived  its  usefulness,  in  consequence  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  epidemic  of  artistic  nonsense  which  it  satirized, 
that  it  scarcely  provokes  a  sniiie  where  it  used  to  win  hearty 
laughter.  The  deep  sighs  of  Mrs.  Forrester  and  tbe  grotesque 
posturing  of  Lady  Touikyns  seem  exaggerated  and  silly,  and  that 
immediate  descendant  of  Aminadab  Sleek,  Mr.  Stray  ke,  an  impos- 
sibility. Miss  Meluotte  has  do;:e  her  best  to  "  revive  "  the  faded 
lily  and  the  draggled  sunflower,  and  so  far  as  her  liberality  is 
concerned  there  is  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow.  Mr.  Herbert 
played  the  part  he  originally  created  pleasantly  and  easily.  Mr. 
Bassett  Roe  was  sufficiently  snaky  as  the  svcophantish  "  Master  !' 
of  a?sthetic  folly.  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce,  with  a  decidedly  mixed  accent, 
half  Yankee  and  half  Anglo-Saxon,  played  Mr.  Coghlan's  part  of  the 
Colonel  with  a  due  sense  of  humour  and  with  quiet  dignity.  The 
ladies  were  all  good  in  their  way,  out  somehow  or  other  seemed 
to  exaggerate  the  languishing  oddities  of  the  srroup  of  the  testhetes. 
The  Gaiety,  the  Avenue, and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  have  been  devoted 
to  burlesque,  or  what  is  politely  called  opera  comique;  and 
Doro'/iy,  Little  Monte  Crista,  Indiana,  and  Madame  Facart  have 
reigned  long  and  with  popularity. 


BILLINGSGATE. 


A JUDICIAL  decision  seldom  involves  so  many  historical 
points  as  that  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  delivered  on 
Tuesday  last.  The  question  before  their  lordships  was  briefly 
this ;  Does  Lower  Thames  Street  form  any  part  of  Billings- 
gate Market  ?  They  could  but  decide  on  the  evidence  before 
them ;  and  concluded  that  it  doe3  not.  The  case  arose  from 
tbe  practice  which  has  grown  up  of  allowing  carts  to  wait 
along  tbe  street  and  outside  the  market  ;  aud  counsel  were  so 
instructed  that,  instead  of  looking  for  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion by  a  reference  to  the  origin,  purpose,  position,  and  extent 
of  the  market — all  of  them  points  on  which  historical  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  plenty  exists — they  talked  vaguely  about 
the  Tower  of  London  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  consult  a  map  of  old 
London,  or  to  ask  how  a  market  came  to  be  established  at  that 
particular  spot.  One  gentleman  spoke  of  the  ancient  thoroughfare 
to  the  Tower,  asserting  that  there  was  such  a  fortress  in  iooo.  A 
moment's  thought  shows  the  historical  futility  of  both  parts  of 
this  assertion.  The  Tower  was  built  more  than  eighty  years  after 
iooo;  and  there  could  be  no  road  to  it  even  at  the  later  date, 
because  the  ground  on  which  Lower  Thames  Street  stands  now 
was  then  under  water.  If  these  learned  gentlemen  had  turned 
their  faces  away  from  the  Tower,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  tbe  founding  of  Billingsgate,  and  had  looked  first  at  the 
original  position  of  the  bridge  and  then  at  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Eastcheap,  they  might  have  had  clearer  views  as  to  what 
they  were  talking  about.  In  spite  of  the  fact,  which  we  can  easily 
account  for,  that  carts  standing  in  the  street  are  tolled  like  those 
which  actually  enter  the  market,  the  judges  decided  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  carts  to  stand  outside,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of 
the  Alderman,  sending  the  case  back  to  him  for  revision. 

The  judges,  as  we  have  said,  could  only  decide  on  what  was 
before  them.  It  is,  however,  possible,  and  indeed,  if  reports 
may  be  trusted,  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  true  historical 
bearings  of  the  question  were  never  laid  before  them  at  all.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Ethelred  special  rules  were  made  about  the 
tolls  of  Billinasgate,  so  that  it  was  in  existence  as  a  landing-place 
as  early  as  the  very  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  fish- 
market  seems  at  this  period  to  have  been  above  the  bridge,  nearer 
to  Dowgate.  But  Billingsgate  was  tbe  landing-place  for  heavy 
merchandize,  and,  as  the  bridge  then  stood  close  to  the  westward 
of  it,  the  situation  was  most  convenient.  True  there  was  no  such 
street  as  Lower  Thames  Street,  and  there  was  probably  no  such 
street  as  Tower  Street;  the  City  wall  east  of  Billingsgate  came 
down  to  the  water  just  where  the  AYaketield  Tower  stands  now, 
and  there  could  be  no  object  in  a  street  which  would  only  lead  up 
to  the  wall.  The  goods  landed  at  the  gate  of  Billing,  who  was 
probably  an  early  alderman,  were  not  sold  where  they  were 
lauded,  but  in  the  adjoining  Eastcheap,  an  open  space  which  must 
have  included  what  centuries  later  was  the  Rumeland  at  Billings- 
gate. Homeland  in  Old  English  would  be  Roomvland  in  our  dialect, 
and  it  is  probable  that  as  late  as,  say,  the  twelfth,  and  perhaps  the 
thirteenth,  century,  the  market  was  still  held  upon  it.  East- 
cheap,  Homeland,  and  Billingsgate  were  bounded  by  the  road 
from  the  bridge  on  the  west  as  it  climbed  the  hill  towards  a  gate 
which  opened,  near  the  modern  Bishopsgate,  on  the  Ermin  Street, 
the  great  northern  road,  and  the  \  icinal  Way  which  led  into 
Essex.  On  the  south  the  Cheap  was  bounded  by  the  Thames, 
and  it  probably  stretched  eastward  as  far  as  Idol  Lane,  if  not  as 
far  as  the  boundary  of  the  ward.  By  degrees,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  four  important  changes  took  place.  The  bridge  was 
moved  higher  up  the  river,  the  market-place  was  all  built  over, 
the  "  gate  "  became  a  fish-market,  and  Lower  Thames  Street  be- 
came dry  land.  All  these  changes  took  place  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  Tower,  except  that  the  constables  were  in  the 
habit,  whenever  they  could,  of  stopping  ships  and  taking  some- 
what of  them  by  way  of  blackmail,  especially  when  the  mayoralty 
was  weak  or  in  abeyance.  There  was  no  gate  at  the  end  of  Lower 
Thames  Street,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  was  a  gate  even 
at  Tower  Street  until  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  at  the  earliest. 


We  thus  see  that  the  whole  block  of  streets  and  houses  as  high 
up  as  the  almost  obliterated  street  called  Eastcheap  formed  a 
market-place,  which  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  probably  when  the 
bridge  itself  was  removed.  If  horses  and  carts,  or,  as  it  was  in 
these  days,  horses  with  pauiers,  entered  the  market-place  any- 
where, they  paid  toll,  just  as  the  carts  in  Thames  Street  have  paid 
toll  without  entering  the  precincts  of  Billingsgate.  The  Alderman, 
historically  speaking,  is  perfectly  right ;  whether  he  is  legally 
right  is  another  question. 


THE  SELDEN  SOCIETY. 


LAST  Saturday  the  Selden  Society  held  its  second  general 
meeting,  over  which  Lord  Justice  Lindley  presided.  The 
chief  business  done  was  to  appoint  a  Council  and  an  Executive 
Committee,  and  approve  the  prospectus  and  rules  which  the 
Provisional  Committee  had  prepared  since  the  former  meeting. 
The  attendance  was  not  large  ;  but  the  announcement  made  as  to 
subscriptions  tended  to  show  that  this  was  due  rather  to  the  day 
aud  the  weather  (for  a  fine  Saturday  afternoon  in  a  fine  July  has 
many  temptations),  and  perhaps  to  a  not  misplaced  confidence  in 
the  Committee,  than  to  lack  of  effectual  interest  in  the  Society's 
objects  among  those  to  whom  it  looks  for  support. 

A  certain  amount  of  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  objects  of  the  Society  should  be  carried  out.  Lord 
Thring  pleaded  for  elucidating  the  documents  we  already  possess 
in  preference  to  multiplying  new  prints  of  unpublished  records. 
Mr.  Scrutton,  a  young  worker  in  legal  antiquities,  but  already 
known  as  a  vigorous  one,  desired  more  and  better  editions  of  the 
inedireval  classics  of  English  law.  One  or  two  speakers  seemed  to 
expect  that  the  Selden  Society  would  provide  them  with  a  whole 
system  of  historical  and  dogmatic  jurisprudence.  The  only 
answer  that  could  be  made  to  these  was  that  a  society  of  this 
kind  cannot  have  any  official  opinions  in  controversial  matter.  It 
can  undertake  only  to  furnish  its  subscribers  with  trust- 
worthy editions  of  historical  documents,  and  so  much  note 
and  comment  and  other  aid  to  the  scholar  as  may  he  deemed 
fitting  in  each  case.  When  a  subscriber  has  got  his  text,  he  may 
expound  and  systematize  to  his  heart's  content.  And  indeed  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  publications  of  the  Society  may  give  occa- 
sion to  its  members  from  time  to  time  to  make  use  of  the  contents 
in  independent  work  of  their  own.  Lord  Turing's  remarks  were 
serious  and  relevant,  and  in  regard  to  them  it  may  be  said  that 
the  publication  of  new  documents  is  often  the  best  commentary 
on  old  ones.  Many  statements  made  by  writers  of  authority  in 
our  law  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and  ever  since  received  with 
little  or  no  criticism,  were  made  by  them  on  the  strength  of  docu- 
ments which  are  still  imperfectly  known  to  their  successors.  It 
is  time  that  we  should  know  how  far  the  learning  thus  handed 
down  to  us  needs  correction  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  in  various  points  which  have  seemed  doubtful,  the 
accuracy  of  our  ancestors  may  be  confirmed  by  fuller  research. 
The  first  intended  publication  of  the  Society — a  volume  of  thir- 
teenth-century Pleas  of  the  Crown,  selected  and  edited  from 
Eyre  Polls  in  the  Record  Office  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland — 
ought  to  illustrate  by  example  nearly  all  the  objects  mentioned 
in  the  prospectus.  It  may  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  some 
very  obscure  points  of  legal  history,  and  will  be  full  of  other 
points  of  interest  as  to  the  history  of  places,  institutions,  and 
manners.  Hope  is  held  out  (provided  subscriptions  enough  be 
forthcoming)  that  records  illustrating  the  important  and  con- 
troverted subject  of  villeinage  and  villein  tenure  will  follow  before 

long.  •  •  Wl         '  '.  , 

As  for  a  new  edition  of  such  a  work  as  Bracton,  that  would 
be  too  heavy  an  enterprise  for  a  new-born  Society  to  think  of. 
There  is  enough  of  other  work  ready  to  be  taken  in  hand  for  the 
present ;  though  work  of  this  kind  also,  as  will  appear  by  the 
prospectus,  is  contemplated  as  desirable  at  a  later  stage.  But  it 
is  something  to  have  had  from  the  learned  chairman  judicial 
confirmation  of  what  has  more  than  once  been  said  in  these 
columus  concerning  the  disgraceful  treatment  suffered  by  Bracton 
at  the  hands  of  Sir  Travel's  Twiss.  "Bracton,"  said  Lord  Justice 
Lindley,  "has  been  Worse  than  not  done.:'  We  trust  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Record  Office  will  take  this  to  heart,  and  see  that 
the  nation  does  not  pay  for  work  of  such  a  fashion  again. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  notice  that  Professor  Yinogradoff,  of 
Moscow,  has  brought  out  a  work  on  the  mediaaval  history  of  Eng- 
lish tenure,  founded,  as  we  know  of  our  own  knowledge,  on 
careful  investigation  of  original  and  partly  unpublished  autho- 
rities; aud  it  appears,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  Latin 
extracts  in  the  notes,  to  be  of  great  interest.  We  are  unable  to 
say  when  or  how  the  text  is  likely  to  be  made  accessible  to 
scholars  who  cannot  read  Russian. 


IN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 


IN  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Minto  has  brought  about  a  slight 
reform,  which  will  do  something  to  complete  the  education  of 
reporters  and  newspaper  writers,  and  to  relieve  a  puzzled  public 
fivm  occasional  perplexity.  Every  now  and  then  readers  are 
startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  perfectly  new  names  in  the 
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debates.  The  whole  Gallery  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  ouce  set 
murmuring  and  buzzing  like  a  disturbed  hive  by  the  appearance 
in  the  minutes  of  a  notice  of  a  n>.-st  important  character  by  Baron 
Sund  ridge,  the  modest  designation  under  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  veils  his  greatness.  The  bold  Bucdeuoh  is  disguised  as 
the  Ear]  of  Doncaster.  The  other  day  readers  of  the  Times  were 
sent  back  to  their  memories  or  peerages  before  they  could  identify 
a  certain  Lord  Wigan  as  the  Karl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres. 
No  Separatist  peer  has  as  yet  tried  the  experiment  of  calling  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  the  noble  baron,  as  Lord  Brougham  used  to  call 
the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  the  noble  earl,  recognizing,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  his  equanimity,  only  the  peerage  of  Vaue, 
by  which  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Miuto,  on  Friday, 
July  23,  carried  a  resolution,  which  will  come  into  force  next 
session  as  a  standing  order,  and  which  will  clear  up  this  confusion. 
It  provides  that  when  any  lord  has  a  higher  title  than  that  by 
which  he  sits  in  Parliament,  the  higher  title  shall  in  the  official 
records  of  the  House  of  Lords  be  added  in  brackets  after  the  title 
by  which  he  sits.  The  wording  of  the  resolution  corrects  the 
notion  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  essentially  a  House  of  Peers. 
There  are  peers  who  are  not  members  of  the  House  of  Lords — to 
wit,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers — and  there  are 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  are  not  peers — the  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  ordinary  and  the  Bishops  being,  during-  their  tenure  of 
office,  respectively  Lords  Temporal  and  Lords  Spiritual,  but  not 
peers  of  the  realm. 

Lord  Wemyss,  by  calling  attention  to  the  important  paper  read 
by  General  Brackenbury  at  the  United  Service  Institution,  has 
elicited  a  still  more  important  statement  from  the  Under-Secretary 
for  War.  The  Government  have  at  last  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity of  strengthening  the  Volunteer  artillery  force,  the  only  artil- 
lery force  which  can  be  made  strong  enough  for  effectual  service 
in  case  of  invasion.  Lord  Harris  announced  that  the  War  De- 
partment are  prepared  to  issue  eighty-four  guns  in  position  to 
different  Volunteer  artillery  corps,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  increase  their  capitation  grant.  Lord  Wemyss  is  not  easily 
pleased,  but  he  was  satisfied.  The  eighty-four  guns  in  position 
will  be  better  peacemakers  than  the  Marquess  of  Bristol,  who 
broke  silence  on  Monday,  though  only  partially,  for  very  few 
people  heard  what  he  said,  to  move  a  resolution  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  national 
disputes.  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out  the  fallacies  which  are 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  words  international  law  and  inter- 
national tribunal  to  designate  what  is  not  law  and  what  would 
not  be  a  tribunal.  International  law  is  the  opinion  of  publicists  ; 
an  international  tribunal  would  probably  disguise  jealousies  as 
judgments.  On  questions  grave  enough  to  make  war  possible 
no  nation  would  be  guided  by  anything  but  its  own  view  of  its 
own  interests  and  duty,  and  an  international  tribunal  whose 
decisions  were  habitually  disregarded  would  embitter  dispute 
and  aggravate  confusion.  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell  sug- 
gested that,  in  revival  of  his  earlier  functions,  the  Pope  should  be 
constituted  a  standing  arbitrator  of  International  disputes.  The 
Vatican  would  become  a  very  interesting  Court  in  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  days  when  it  was  the  centre  of  European 
intrigue,  and  Cardinals  and  Nuncio3  grew  mysteriously  rich, 
might  return. 

The  War  Office  is  probably  not  the  best  administered  of 
Government  departments,  but  the  scandalous  charges  which  have 
been  levelled  against  it  are  likely  to  produce  a  reaction  of  indulgence 
and  blindness.  Lord  Morley,  who  has  seen  service  there,  showed 
a  just  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  department  to  which  he  once 
belonged  and  to  the  men  with  whom  he  ouce  acted  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  disproof  before  Sir  James  Stephen's  Commission  of 
the  gross  accusations  of  corruption  scattered  broadcast,  and  yet 
distinctly  addressed  to  individuals,  by  Colonel  Hope,  V.C.  Colonel 
Hope  may  be,  as  his  kinsman,  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  declared, 
the  soul  of  honour.  What  the  precise  moral  difference  is  between 
saying  what  you  know  to  be  false,  and  saying  what  you  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  and  have  no  good  or  even  plausible  reason  for 
thinking  to  be  true,  and  what  further  you  might  easily  ascertain  to 
be  false — this  is  a  problem  which  it  would  take  a  subtle  casuistry 
to  decide.  Whatever  the  difference  may  be,  Colonel  Hope  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  victims  of  his  imperfectly 
retracted  but  thoroughly  refuted  charge  are  entitled  to  prosecute 
him  if  they  like.    Thi3  is  all  the  redress  they  get. 

Lord  Hobhouse  is  justifying  his  peerage  by  useful  work.  He 
has  succeeded  in  passing  a  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill  through 
the  Lords,  and  has  produced  a  Trust  Companies  Bill,  which,  fol- 
lowing a  practice  common  in  the  United  States  aud  in  some  of 
our  colonies,  allows  Companies  to  take  the  place  of  individual 
trustees  under  wills  and  settlements.  The  Bill,  of  which  the 
substance  met  with  general  favour,  was  read  a  second  time  in 
affirmation  of  its  principle,  and  then  withdrawn,  with  a  view  to 
its  reintroduction  next  Session.  Lord  Ilerschell  was  not  so  for- 
tunate as  Lord  Hobhouse.  His  Accumulations  Bill,  withdrawing 
the  right  given  to  testators  under  Thellusson's  Act  to  direct  that 
their  property  should  be  left  to  accumulate  during  twenty-one 
years,  though  supported  by  Lord  Selborne,  w-as  formally  ordered, 
no  one  contradicting,  and  some  peers  laughing,  to  be  read  this 
day  three  months.  An  autumn  Session  might  revive  it.  Oil  , 
March  12th,  1852,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  read  certain 
Bills  that  day  three  months,  and  they  reappeared  amongst  the 
orders  in  June.  This  was  under  Lord  Derby's  tirst  Administra- 
tion, when  the  dissolution,  which  took  place  in  July,  was  expected 
a  month  earlier.    Lord  VVinchilsea,  known  until  the  other  day  as 


Mr.  Finch  Hut  ton,  and  member  for  Spalding,  has  signalized  bis 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  introducing  an  Allotments 
and  Cottage  Gardens  Compensation  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second 
time  on  Thursday  under  protest  from  Lord  Braniwell,  Lord 
Wemyss,  and  Lord  Fortescue,  but  with  the  approval  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  of  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Ilerschell.  The  Bill 
provides  that  occupiers  of  allotments  and  cottage  gardens  shall, 
on  the  termination  of  their  tenancy,  be  compensated  for  the  value 
of  their  standing  crops.  According  to  Lord  Winchilsea,  tenants 
in  the  district  which  he  formerly  represented  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  turned  out  just  before  harvest,  leaving  standing  crops 
to  the  value  of  between  4/.  and  5/.,  for  which  they  get  nothing. 
If  these  cases  are  as  frequent  as  Lord  Wrinchilsea  supposes,  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Halley-Stewart  is  member  for  Spalding  is  not  an 
insoluble  mystery. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday,  July  22,  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  brought  together  sixty-six  supporters  of  the  dilfusion  of 
preventible  disease,  in  resistance  to  the  vote  of  16,500/.  for  public 
vaccinators.  The  recusant  parents  are  acting  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
new  principle  that  obedience  to  the  law  is  optional,  and  if  a  few 
votes  are  to  be  got  at  any  election  by  going  in  for  permissive 
small-pox,  a  post-card  from  Carlton  House  Terrace  or  Hawarden 
may  be  confidently  expected.  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  has  not  of 
late  quite  maintained  his  reputation  for  moderation  or  pood 
sense,  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
appease  the  public  mind.  But  the  anti-vaccinators  are  on  the 
same  intellectual  level  as  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  who  during 
the  cholera  epidemic  believed  that  the  doctors  were  appointed  by 
the  municipal  authorities  to  poison  the  people,  and  the  stronger 
the  case  brought  out  by  the  Royal  Commission,  the  more  in- 
veterate would  be  their  suspicions.  The  facts  are  clear.  Since 
compulsory  vaccination  was  introduced  the  number  of  deaths 
from  small-po.x  has  decreased  from  1,617  per  million  to  323  per 
million.  Those  who  are  not  converted  by  these  facts  would  not 
be  converted  by  a  Royal  Commission. 

During  the  present  week  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
engaged  all  but  exclusively  with  Irish  topics.  The  discussion  of 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  Committee  has  gone  on  from  day  to  day, 
being  preluded  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  by  skirmishes  on  the 
proclamations  issued  under  the  Crimes  Act,  and  on  the  tearing  down 
by  a  policeman  at  Windgap  of  a  placard  alleged  to  be  inflammatorv, 
and  on  Thursday  by  the  disorderly  conduct  and  the  suspension  of 
Mr.  Timothy  Healy.  When  progress  was  reported  last  Thursday 
night  the  Committee  was  engaged  on  the  fourth  Clause  of  the  Bill. 
The  concessions  of  the  Government  have  been  considerable.  In 
Clause  I,  which  brings  leaseholders  under  the  benetit  of  the  Act, 
Mr.  Balfour  has  consented  to  include  leases  of  ninety-nine  years ; 
while  landlords  are  forbidden  to  resume  possession  until  after 
fifteen  years  from  the  time  when  the  leaseholder  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Act.  Mr.  Balfour  has  also  consented  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  proviso  bringing  leases  made  between  1 SS 1  and 
1SS3  under  the  Act.  On  the  second  clause,  which  provides  that 
the  judicial  rent  may  date  from  the  gale  next  after  the  appli- 
cation to  iix  the  rent,  the  principle  of  Must  has  been  substituted 
for  the  principle  of  may.  The  third  clause,  providing  that  in 
case  of  an  action  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  for  any 
holding  on  which  a  judicial  rent  has  not  "been  fixed  the  defen- 
dant may  apply  to  the  Court  to  fix  a  fair  rent,  was  passed  without 
amendment.  The  opposition  of  the  Irish  members  and  their 
Gladstonian  allies  is  mainly  directed  to  the  fourth  clause  of  the 
Bill,  which,  substituting  a  written  notice  for  the  process  of  eject- 
ment, strikes  at  the  political  theatricals  of  eviction  scenes  in  which 
Irish  agitators  trade,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  that  friendly 
arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant  which  would  diminish 
their  opportunities  of  mischief.  They  would  rather  have  no  Bill 
than  the  Bill  with  this  clause.  The  motion  for  postponing  it,  with 
a  view  to  getting  rid  of  it  by  putting  it  off  to  a  period  of  the 
Session  when  discussion  would  be  impossible,  was  rejected  by  212 
votes  to  150.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Healy 's  suspension  is  to  be 
regretted.  He  is  a  man  of  ability,  who  needs  only  to  learn  and 
to  conform  to  the  ordinary  decencies  of  debate  to  become  a  man 
of  Parliamentary  mark.  He  is  one  of  the  four  Irish  members  who 
are  credited  with  understanding  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Chance,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  being  the  other  three.  The 
Bill  will  be  out  of  Committee  long  before  Mr.  Healy  returns  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The 
ruffianism  of  his  language  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  "  Bendigo 
Arms  "  on  the  eve  of  a  prize-fight.  The  Speaker  and  the  House 
of  Commons  now  understand  what  they  gained  by  extending 
mercy  to  Dr.  Tanner.  Whatever  provocation  may  be  given  from 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House — and,  according  to  Mr.  Courtney, 
there  is  now  and  then  some,  though  it  is  usually,  we  believe,"a 
retort  to  provocation — there  is  a  mode  of  resenting  it  which  dis- 
tinguishes gentlemen  from  the  rowdies  of  the  pothouse  and  the 
street,  and  Mr.  Parnell  aud  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  from  Dr.  Tanner 
and  Mr.  Healy. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  LOXDON  THEATRES. 

VII. 

The  Maryledoxe,  Britannia,  Elef/.iant  and  Castle. 
Tin  HE  Marylebone  Theatre,  in  the  Edgware  Road,  although 
-3-   very  far  from  being  perfect,  is  in  many  respects  far  safer 
than  the  majority  of  the  West-End  theatres,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Grand  at  Islington,  is  much  better  provided  with 
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means  of  escape  in  case  of  panic  than  any  of  the  outlying  theatres. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  smaller  and  certainly  more  compact.  The 
entrance  to  the  gallery  is  in  Little  Church  Street ;  and,  although  the 
staircase  is  narrow  and  winding',  it  -would  be  almost  sufficiently  safe, 
from  a  constructive  point  of  view,  if  the  gas  brackets  were  not  naked 
and  if  the  barriers  across  the  stairs  were  taken  down  after  the  first 
rush.  There  is  an  extra  exit  down  other  stor.e  stairs  on  to  the  pit 
pass.icre,  which,  as  it  is  short  and  straight  and  communicates 
directly  with  the  street,  need  not  be  quarrelled  with,  more  espe- 
cially as  there  is  an  excellent  extra  exit  iuto  Little  Church  Street 
from  the  pit.  The  entrance  to  the  stalls,  however,  is  from  the 
front,  and  this  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  means  of  exit  as  the  oue 
on  the  other  side  iuto  Little  Church  Street,  for  it  is  narrow  and 
winding,  and  has  an  awkward  descent  of  some  nine  steps.  The 
means  of  exit  from  the  boxes  and  private  boxes  are  not  so  satis- 
factory. Even  the  exit  from  the  front,  leaves  something  to  be 
desired,  and  the  extra  exit  on  to  the  gallery  stairs  is,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out  in  these  articles,  a  mere  snare  and  delusion.  It 
serves  to  hoodwink  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Hoard  of 
Works,  and  that  is  its  only  use.  The  Marylebone  is  not  a  large 
theatre — it  would  not  hold  more  than  1,700  people  if  it  were 
crammed  in  every  part,  and  no  doubt  could  be  easily  emptied — 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  extra  doors  should  be  bolted  and 
barred,  as  they  were  on  the  night  of  our  visit,  or  that  oil  lamps 
should  be  dispensed  with.  We  can  scarcely  expect  the  electric 
light  from  the  management  of  a  theatre  such  as  this.  Hut  the 
management  have  no  possible  excuse  for  their  failure  to  provide 
oil  lamps. 

The  Britannia  at  Hoxton  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the  Standard. 
We  had  very  little  good  to  say  of  the  Standard,  but,  as  compared 
with  the  Britannia,  it  is  almost  safe.  All  parts  of  the  Britannia 
Theatre  are  entered  from  the  front,  and  the  enormous  vestibule  is 
one  maze  of  barriers  with  passages  leading  right,  left,  and  centre. 
Indeed,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  about  at  all,  and  continu- 
ally got  lost  and  found  ourselves  in  underground  cellars  which 
strongly  resembled  the  ruins  of  Kor.  We  succeeded,  however,  in 
discovering  that  there  was  but  one  staircase  to  the  gallery,  across  the 
entrance  to  which  a  strong  barrier  was  placed,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
hole  to  squeeze  through.  Across  the  gallery  stairs  a  man  was  lying 
asleep  undisturbed,  so  perhaps  it  was  lucky  there  was  no  panic  on 
the  night  of  our  visit.  The  extra  exit  was  securely  locked,  with 
the  result  that  four  streams  of  people  had  to  empty  themselves 
down  one  set  of  stairs.  There  is  but  one  means  of  exit  from  what 
are  called  "  The  Slips  "  on  the  O.  P.  side,  the  door  to  the  extra 
exit,  which  is  half  way  down  the  stairs,  being  locked  at  the 
bottom.  There  is  ouly  one  exit,  down  very  narrow  and  dan- 
gerous stairs,  to  the  boxes,  which  occupy  the  whole  range  of  the 
horse-shoe ;  and  there  is  only  one  exit  to  the  pit,  the  extra  exit 
on  the  O.  P,  side  to  Pimlico  Walk  being  bolted.  The  exit  to  the 
pit  has  also  to  serve  for  the  stalls,  as  the  narrow  exit  up  a  flight 
of  stairs  to  the  boxes  themselves,  scantily  enough  provided,  as 
has  been  shown,  would  be  worse  than  useless.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  the  entire  audience,  from  gallery,  "  slips,"  boxes, 
pit,  and  stalls,  would  have  to  escape  by  the  front,  only  to  find 
themselves  fenced  in  by  a  labyrinth  of  stout  barriers  with  a  single 
opening,  through  which  only  one  person  at  a  time  could  pass. 
Keedless  to  say  there  was  no  electric  light  or  pretence  of  oil 
lamps.  Again  we  make  no  comment,  as  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  management  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  by  labelling  the 
house  with  "  Special  extra  exits,"  makes  a  vain  show  of  safety. 
There  is  but  one  exit  to  the  gallery,  for  the  other  so-called 
means  of  exit  by  a  narrow  staircase  at  the  back  of  the  private 
boxes  was  locked  at  top  and  bottom.  There  is  but  one  exit 
to  the  pit,  which  is  reached  from  the  front,  and  across  this 
■was  firmly  fastened,  even  at  the  very  end  of  the  performance,  a 
half-door.  That  which  might  lie  used  as  an  extra  exit  on  the 
O.  P.  side  through  a  yard  was  firmly  padlocked,  and  the  extra 
exit  on  the  Prompt  side  was  not  only  locked,  but  also  locked  on  the 
other  side.  Even  if  this  door  were  open,  it  would  only  be  found 
to  lead  to  the  so-called  extra  exit  of  the  gallery,  the  door  of 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  locked.  The  same  so-called  extra 
exit  is  also  labelled  "  Extra  exits  "  to  the  stalls  and  the  boxes,  so 
that  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  extra  exits  to  all  parts  of  the 
house  consist  of  one  door,  which  is  bolted,  and  only  one-half  of 
which  would  open  even  if  the  bolt  were  removed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  but  one 
exit  to  the  boxes,  though  it  would  scarcely  be  believed  that  the 
stairs  of  this  so-called  "  Extra  exit"  is  the  sole  means  of  reaching 
the  stalls,  which  are  approached  after  first  climbing  up  to  the 
boxes  and  then  descending  the  stairs  of  the  so-called  extra  exit. 
There  is  a  pretence  at  oil  lamps,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  do  not  give 
more  light  than  nightlights,  and  are  so  flat  and  squat  that  even 
their  small  amount  of  light  cannot  be  seen  when  one  is  standing 
underneath  them.  To  complete  the  picture,  it  only  remains  to 
be  said  that,  on  the  night  of  our  visit,  two  men  were  sitting  un- 
disturbed in  the  pit  and  apparently  enjoying  the  performance  as 
they  smoked  their  cigarettes. 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  the 
Ilayruarket,  the  Royalty,  Sadler's  Wells,  Her  Majesty's,  and  the 
Novelty,  as  these  theatres  are  at  present  closed. 


A  PRECAUTION  AGAINST  FIRE. 

AN  experiment  was  tried  at  the  end  of  last  week  in  what  is 
to  be  "  Terry's  Theatre "  which  was  entitled  to  the  very 
favourable  consideration  of  everybody  interested  in  protecting 
places  of  amusement  from  fire.  Mr.  Terry  has  decided  that, 
whatever  else  his  house  may  be,  and  it  is  meant  to  be  many  good 
things,  it  shall  above  all  be  safe.  Not  only  is  it  to  be  built  with 
a  severe  minimum  of  inflammable  material,  but  there  is  to  be  an 
abundance  of  means  for  turning  torrents  of  water  on  to  any  fire 
which  may  break  out.  In  addition  to  the  usual  hydrants,  there  > 
are  to  be  a  great  number  of  sprinklers,  so  arranged  as  to  "  domi- 
nate "  the  stage  and  flies.  These  sprinklers  are  made  by  Messrs. 
Rose  &  Co.,  on  a  patent  of  their  own,  we  believe,  and  are  capable 
of  sending  out  showers  of  tropical  violence  and  volume,  so  that 
no  flames  could  make  head  against  them.  According  to  Messrs. 
Rose's  system,  these  sprinklers  act  automatically  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  has  reached  a  certain  height;  but  Mr.  Terry  and  his 
architect  have  judiciously  reflected  that  before  this  point  was 
reached  the  scenery  might  be  in  flames  and  the  audience  in  a 
panic.  They  have  therefore  decided  to  have  the  sprinklers  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  set  working  by  turning  a  handle,  which 
is  to  |be  under  charge  of  a  fireman.  This  sounds  very  well,  and 
looked  very  well  during  the  experiment  last  week.  A  fire  of 
dry  wood  and  chips  wet  with  petroleum  was  set  going  on  the 
stage.  When  it  had  flamed  well  up  the  sprinklers  were  let 
loose  on  it,  and  an  even  downpour  of  water  soon  got  the  fire 
under.  The  petroleum  in  the  chips  kept  up  a  good  splutter,  not 
unaccompanied  with  stench,  in  spite  of  the  water ;  but  it  was 
clear  that  the  flames  could  not  have  spread.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  theatre  will  have  the  usual  hose  in  addition  to  the 
sprinklers,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  there  will  be  no  want  of 
means  to  turn  on  water.  All  this  is  satisfactory,  but  remembering 
the  fallibility  of  machines  and  firemen,  and  remembering  further 
that  the  steam  generated  in  a  good  fight  between  fire  and  water  is 
enough  to  make  anybody  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  detained  "  by 
the  needful  points  of  commanded  duty,"  only  too  glad  to  be  off, 
we  hear  with  satisfaction  that  the  means  of  exit  are  to  be 
abundant,  easy  to  find,  and  independent  of  one  another  in  all  parts 
of  the  house.  The  building  is  of  brick,  concrete,  iron,  and  steel. 
There  are  to  be  few  carpets  or  curtains,  and  no  wood  in  the 
auditorium  except  the  doors  and  window  frames,  which  are  to  be 
covered  with  Sir  Seymour  Blane's  fireproof  paint.  With  very 
little  to  burn,  ample  means  of  fighting  fire,  and  plenty  of  accessible 
exits,  Terry's  Theatre  should,  if  all  be  good  that  is  upconie,  be 
one  of  the  safest  in  the  world  and  a  model  to  others.  We  hope 
it  may  be,  and  that  it  will  have  the  good  fortune  so  much  care  far 
the  lives  of  the  audience  deserves. 


REVIEWS. 


AFTER  PARADISE.* 

TU.E  Legends  of  Exile  cuiiously  illustrate  Lord  Lytton's 
poetical  versatility.  A  year  or  two  ago  he  published  an 
elaborate  novel  in  verse,  as  lucid  in  narrative  as  it  was  compli- 
cated in  the  construction  of  the  plot.  Long  before  "  Owen 
Meredith"  had  founded  his  reputation  as  a  poet  on  another  story 
of  contemporary  life.  Lucille  still  retains  a  portion  of  its  originaL 
popularity,  and  Glenaveril  found  an  appreciative  audience.  Both 
poems  were  apparently  the  relaxations  of  a  busy  career;  and  in 
the  earlier  work  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a  complacent  con- 
sciousness of  youthful  knowledge  of  the  world.  Change  of  occupa- 
tion is  a  better  instrument  for  procuring  rest  than  absolute  repose. 
The  elaborate  perplexities  of  the  story  of  Glenaveril  may  have 
afforded  a  welcome  diversion  from  the  pressure  of  great  affairs. 
Lord  Lytton,  in  his  new  volume,  withdraws  himself  further  from, 
ordinary  life.  Adam,  in  his  recent  exile  from  Eden,  and 
Prometheus,  long  since  released  from  the  Caucasus,  furnish  sub- 
jects for  a  long  series  of  more  or  less  enigmatic  allegories  and  of 
reasonings  which  are  dependent  on  the  logic  of  the  imagination. 
The  writer  dispenses  with  incident,  with  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, and  with  all  the  usual  sources  of  human  interest ;  but  he 
stimulates  and  satisfies  the  intellectual  curiosity  of  competent 
and  sympathetic  students.  Some  of  the  greatest  poets  have 
habitually  wrapped  up  the  truths  which  they  proposed  to  com- 
municate in  riddles  and  symbolic  fables.  The  vehicle  in  which 
their  thoughts  are  conveyed  sometimes  seems  to  be  more  valuable 
than  the  bare  propositions  to  which  their  doctrines  may  be 
ultimately  reduced,  but  the  subtle  results  of  imaginative  dis- 
cernment cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in  prose.  Fine  dis- 
tinctions, sometimes  bordering  on  paradox,  are,  like  Plato's 
theory  of  justice,  best  understood,  and  most  tenaciously  re- 
membered, when  they  are  "writ  large"  iu  an  image  or  a 
fictitious  personage  created  for  the  purpose.  The  guardian  of  the 
gate  of  Paradise,  who  is  by  an  odd  oversight  described  in  the 
singular  by  the  plural  name  Elohim,  obliterates  in  one  of  the 
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finest  passages  in  t ho  Legends,  at  Adam's  request,  his  recollection 
of  Eden,  by  a  striking  and  significant  action: — 

1 1  is  helmed  head. 
As  in  obedience  to  some  high  command) 
Delivered  to  him  by  no  audible  word, 
The  Archangel  bow'd.  Then  with  decisive  baud 
He  seized,  and  drew  his  formidable  sword. 
Through  night's  black  bosom  bum'd  Hie,  plunging  brand, 
Two-edged  tires,  the  lightnings  of  the  L'erd, 
Flashed  from  its  fervid  blade,  below,  above. 
And  when  their  brilliance  through  the  darkness  broko 
Clear  from  the  zenith  to  the  nadir  clove 
Mail's  sundered  universe.    At  ono  dread  stroke 
The  Archangelio  sword  had  hewn  in  twain 
The  substance  of  Eternity,  .  .  .  . 
....    Upon  the  night-bound  plain 
In  two  vast,  fragments,  each  a  dim  surmise, 
Eternity  had  fallen — one  part  towards  man, 
The  other  part  towards  man's  lost  Paradise. 

The  sudden  and  total  rupture  between  the  past  and  the  present 
is  made  intelligible  and  credible  by  the  gesture  of  the  Archangel. 
No  formal  statement  of  the  supposed  fact  would  have  been  either 
so  simple  or  so  impressive.  It  appears  from  a  later  passage  in 
the  poem  that  Eve,  not  having  looked  while  Adam  gazed  for  the 
last,  time  on  Eden,  retained  and  transmitted  to  her  sex  some  re- 
membrance of  the  happy  past.  The  meaning  of  her  supposed 
exemption  from  forgetfulness  is  obvious,  but  an  implied  revelation 
of  feminine  character  perhaps  impairs  the  objective  reality  of  the 
Archangel's  sword-stroke.  It  is  a  disappointment  to  learn  that 
even  Adam  and  his  descendants  acquire,  through  the  daughters  of 
Eve,  a  secondary  or  reflected  memory.  The  man  can  never  re- 
member Paradise : — 

Yet  still  the  search  is  sweet,  albeit  in  vain  ; 
It  lasts  for  ever,  and  men  call  it  Love. 

On  this  and  on  other  occasions  Eve  unexpectedly  remains  under 
the  influence  of  the  Serpent.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  she  made 
for  herself  and  Adam  dresses  from  the  skins  of  lambs,  the  first 
victims  in  the  world  of  death.  The  object  and  the  effect  of  the 
innovation  was  to  cause  enmity  between  man  and  beast,  but  not  in 
the  first  generation  of  animals  native  to  Eden.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  historical  fig-leaf  should  be  arbitrarily  super- 
seded by  lamb-skins.  By  a  singularly  graceful  fiction  the  animals 
which  had  followed  the  exiles  into  the  wilderness  retire  as  soon 
as  the  feud  begins  into  the  realm  of  fable.  Their  departure  and 
their  legendary  survival  seem  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion  as  the 
transformation  into  nymphs  of  Helen  of  Troy's  chorus  of  attendants 
in  Faust.  The  poet  who  tells  the  story  records  a  visit  of  his  own 
to  the  forest  of  Fable.  He  found,  few  of  his  own  kind  to  guide 
him,  bat 

Of  these  the  wisest  was  a  Phrygian  slave, 
The  holiest  Assisi's  tender  saint. 

The  Phrygian  slave  well  deserves  the  compliment  of  a  short  poem 
which  is  addressed  Ad  sE&opum.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
poet  to  go  behind  yEsop  in  the  footsteps  of  comparative  mycolo- 
gists. It  is  more  convenient  to  personify  fable  under  the  name  of 
its  traditional  inventor.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  "  of  him  who 
knew  the  world  so  well  the  world  has  known  but  little  " : — 

Great  sire  of  fable  !    Age  to  age 

Extends  from  Morth  to  South, 
From  East  to  West  thine  heritage, 

That  grows  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
And  with  its  growth  still  growing  thus 
Thou  art  thyself  grown  fabulous. 

The  Legends  of  Exile  will  commend  themselves  to  sympa- 
thetic readers  who  care  to  follow  out  trains  of  thoughtful  and 
fanciful  association.  In  his  most  far-fetched  allegories  Lord  Lytton 
is  seldom  obscure,  and  indeed  he  is  commendably  considerate  in 
appending,  after  the  fashion  of  /Esop,  the  interpretation  to  every 
fable.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  discover  that  music  derived 
its  origin  from 

The  Voices  of  the  Passions  of  the  Pit, 
Earth's  dread  disturbers,  clarions  of  despair, 
And  the  pure  Voices  of  the  Stars. 

Adam  became  conscious  in  dreams  of  the  conflict,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  music  ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  reproduce  the 
mysterious  sounds,  and  when  his  sons  tried  to  satisfy  him  by  in- 
venting poetry  and  sculpture  and  painting,  Adam  was  still  dis- 
satisfied. It  was  not  till  Jubal  had  made  wind  and  stringed 
instruments — 

The  bronzen  tubes  he  wrought  with  stops  and  vents, 
Or  shells  with  silver  lute-strings  overlaid— 

that  music  revealed  to  every  listener 

The  beauty  and  the  bliss  of  Paradise, 
The  songs  and  splendours  of  the  Seraphim. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  chronology  may  easily  ascertain  whether 
Adam  lived  to  hear  the  performances  of  Cain's  descendant  :— 

And  Jubal  was  the  father  of  nil  those 

Whose  hand  is  on  the  organ  and  the  harp. 

Some  of  the  allegories  are  more  transparent,  and  the  poet  is  so 
far  from  desiring  to  puzzle  his  audience  that  he  furnishes  the  key 
to  every  successive  enigma.  Adam,  as  he  is  represented  after  the 
Fall,  typifies  not  the  great  mass  of  his  progeny,  but  that  portion 
of  their  number  which  engages  in  imaginative  or  intellectual 
activity.  The  vast  majority  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "Legend 
of  the  Ideal,"  though  most  men  have  conformed  in  some  decree 
to  the  "Legend  of  Love."  Jubal  must,  in  default  of  another 
founder,  accept  the  paternity  of  those  whose  baud  is  on  the 


literary  organ  and  harp.  It  is  conventionally  assumed,  in  dis- 
regard of  universal  modern  practice,  that  poems  art)  intended  to 
bo  sung.  Lord  Lytton  illustrate*  by  example  tho  "Legend  of 
Poetry  "  as  it  was  understood  by  Jubal  or  by  Adam. 

In  tho  Protnetheia)  which  follows  the  Legends  of  Exile,  Lord 
Lytton  has  chosen  a  not  wholly  dissimilar  theme  ;  but  tho 
machinery  is  of  courso  pagan,  and  tho  origin  and  growth  of 
human  life  are  contemplated  from  Olympus,  and  not  from  tho 
wilderness  outsido  Eden.  Prometheus,  whoso  theft  of  fire  had 
been  long  before  condoned,  urges  on  Zeus  another  step  in  the 
path  of  progress  by  conceding  to  mankind  the  faculty  of  speech. 
The  argument  of  tho  demigod  has  all  the  forco  which  it  can 
derive  from  eloquent  expression,  but  Zeus  was  not  easily  moved  by 
compassion.    Prometheus  says  of  men  : — 

To  death  they  go,  as  into  life  they  come, 
Condemned  to  Suffer  all  and  utter  nought. 
Read  in  the  language  of  their  longing  eves 
The  passionate  petition  of  the  dumb. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  Zeus  finds  in  the  proposal  a  revo- 
lutionary element.  Indeed  the  sub-title  of  the  poem,  "Freedom 
of  Speech,  of  Press,  et  cattera,"  indicates  the  tendency  of  the 
Titan's  demand.  The  assertion  that  Kronos  had  perished  because 
he  had  not  granted  liberty  is  at  the  same  time  questionable  and 
suspicious.  The  hesitating  god  not  unreasonably  asks  what  men 
will  next  crave  when  "  the  voice  to  crave  it  has  been  granted  "? 
"  That,"  exclaimed  "  the  surly  Giant,"  with  more  candour  than 
persuasive  force,  "  shall  they  themselves  inform  thee  by  and  bye." 
In  a  careless  moment  the  petition  is  granted,  and  Prometheus 
hastens  to  inform  his  clients  of  their  new  accomplishment.  He 
includes  them  all,  from  the  model  man  made  in  the  image  of 
Apollo  to  the  near  kinsman  of  the  "  flat-faced  ape."  He 

all  the  bars  undid 
Which  had  till  then  locked  mercifully  fast 
The  innumerahle  voices  that,  unchid, 
Now  with  riotous  utterance  rush'd  at  last. 

On  his  return  to  Heaven  the  Gods  received  him  with  unfriendly 
looks.  They  listened  already  "  with  more  wonder  than  delight" 
to  the  new  confusion  of  voice,  when,  left  and  right, 

Chirruping?,  cawing?,  howlings,  bellowings 
And  barkings  — bass  and  treble  of  mingled  mirth 
And  pain — were  now  profusely  vomited 
In  vehement  hubbub  from  the  vocal  Earth. 

The  attempt  of  Prometheus  to  serve  mankind  proves  at  last  to  be 
a  failure  when  the  voices  of  the  best  and  most  refined  are 
drowned  in  the  promiscuous  clamour  of  the  crowd.  It  would 
appear  from  one  passage  that  Prometheus  consoled  himself  by  the 
reflection  that  he  bad  not  succeeded  in  communicating  to  men  the 
delusive  boon  of  immortality  : — 

Death  was  the  blind  condition  jealous  Zeus, 
To  balk  my  purpose,  on  mankind  imposed  ; 
But  Death  my  purpose  serves. 

The  changeless  gods  were  incapable  of  improvement;  but  each 
generation  of  mortals  may  make  improvements  on  all  that  went 
before.  "  A  man  is  dead  ;  long  live  mankind  !  "  Prometheus 
here  anticipates  the  Positivist  philosophers  who  write  edifying 
treatises  on  the  figurative  immortality  of  a  non-existent  soul. 
Their  few  disciples  in  vain  attempt  to  comfort  themselves  by  an 
eternal  life  which  consists  in  the  probability  that,  when  they  are 
dead,  posterity  may  be  alive.  Whether  or  no  Prometheus  per- 
ceived the  fallacy,  he  at  last  acknowledged  his  total  defeat.  Dis- 
appointments accumulated  in  his  later  experience.  Mankind  first 
desired  the  abolition  of  the  Gods,  and 

Prometheus  held  their  sacrilegious  deed 
Was  justifiable,  although  severe. 

They  proceeded  to  declare  that 

Mankind's  Titanic  patron  had  become 
To  men  no  more  than  an  enormous  myth. 

Stung  by  their  ingratitude,  Prometheus  retired  to  his  former 
haunts  on  the  Caucasus,  and  left  the  government  of  the  world  to 
Epimetheus.  When  "  Afterthought  succeeded  Forethought  as 
the  ruling  Power  of  Progress,"  the  world  and  society  probably 
assumed  their  present  shape. 

In  the  Let/ends  of  Erile  and  tho  Prometheia  Lord  Lytton 
tries,  not  without  success,  the  experiment  of  an  unusual  metre. 
The  easy  and  flowing  stanza  of  Dun  Juan  was  well  adapted  to  the 
domestic  narrative  of  Glenaveril.  Byron  had  proved  the  con- 
venience of  a  kind  of  verse  which  enabled  him  to  range  from 
passionate  rhetoric  to  the  pedestrian  familiarity  of  burlesque.  A 
more  ambitious  theme  required  more  elaborate  treatment.  Ten- 
syllable  lines,  with  rhymes  recurring  three  or  four  times  at  varying 
intervals,  produce  something  of  the  effect  of  terza  rima,  a  metre 
which,  notwithstanding  the  exception  of  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  the 
West  Wind,"  has  never  been  fully  acclimatized  in  England.  One 
of  the  minor  poems  displays  Lord  Lytton's  skill  in  dealing  with 
blank  verse,  but  carefully  distributed  rhymes  give  a  higher  finish 
to  the  execution.  In  a  simpler  metre  is  recorded  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  the  parable  of  human  life.  A  sage  had  seen  in  all 
his  wanderings  nothing  so  strange  as  a  traveller  who  began  his 
day's  journey  on  a  swift  horse  to  end  it  at  the  most  sluggish  of 
paces.  The  listeners  thought  that  the  tale  was  commonplace  and 
dull,  but  the  sage  persisted  in  declaring  that  there  was  only  one 
thing  which  moved  him  more  to  wonder  than  the  traveller's 
lot:— 

"  And  what  is  that?  "  they  asked.    "  Yourselves,  I  ween, 
Who  wonder  not." 
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GUIDE-BOOKS.* 

MR.  STANFORD'S  series  of  Tourist  Guides,  though  somewhat 
outstripped  of  late  years  for  purely  pedestrian  purposes  by 
ICeS&rs.  Baddeley  and  Ward's,  and  though  interdicted  by  their 
a  from  the  copiousness  and  reference-authority  of  "  Murray," 
are  so  far  superior  to  all  series  of  the  kind  except  these  two,  that 
an  addition  of  three  new  numbers  to  the  list  is  very  much  to  bj 
welcomed.  Of  the  'writers,  two — Messrs.  Worth  and  Bevan — are 
old  hands ;  the  third,  Dr.  Taylor,  has  not,  we  thiuk,  -written  here 
before,  but  his  position  as  curator  of  the  Ipswich  Museum  ought  to 
speak  for  his  competence.  His  general  summary,  scientific  and 
otherwise,  of  the  county  is  very  well  done  indeed  ;  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  series.  In  the  Guide  proper 
Dr.  Taylor  shows,  if  not  quite  so  well,  yet  still  well.  We  do 
not  object  much  to  mere  oddities  of  phrase,  such  as  that  which 
calls  the  Old  English  Baron  "  one  of  our  oldest  modern  novels/' 
or  blunders  its  grammar  altogether  thus — "  As  must  be  the  case 
■with  all  our  oldest  towns  and  cities,  they  are  getting  younger  look- 
ing every  year."  Style  matters  very  little  in  a  guide-book.  But 
it  certainly  seems  odd,  after  giving  the  Dickensian  localities  of 
Ipswich,  not  to  give  even  a  -word  or  hint  in  the  notice  of  Sudbury 
that  that  once  famous  town  can  hardly  be  other  than  EatauswilL 
It  is  odd,  again,  to  find  Ilengrave  dismissed  as  "  the  celebrated 
Hall "  -with  nothing  more  about  it  that  we,  aided  by  the  index, 
can  find.  Indeed,  Dr.  Taylor  is  rather  allusive  and  unsatisfactory 
about  most  of  the  houses  in  the  county.  From  what  we  ourselves 
saw  the  last  time  we  were  at  Bury  (which  was  no  longer  ago 
than  last  year),  we  do  not  think  his  gibe  at  the  Bury  authorities 
for  '•'letting  the  little  boys  destroy  what  relics  of  the  Abbey 
remain  "  is  at  all  justified.  There  have  not  been  so  many  battles 
in  Suffolk  that  the  battle  of  Fomham  should  be  passed  qver  in 
two  lines  with  a  bare  mention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excur- 
sions from  Ipswich  and  from  Bury  itself  as  centres  are  given  with 
unusual  precision  and  clearness  of  arrangement.  Another  merit 
Dr.  Taylor  has — a  great  one  in  our  eyes — to  which  his  more  prac- 
tised colleague  Mr.  Worth  can  lay  no  claim.  The  Suffolk  guide- 
writer  has  emancipated  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  railways — a 
thing  all  the  more  practically  wise  because  five-sixths  of  the 
probable  buyers  of  these  books  will  be  either  pedestrians  or 
"  cyclists ''  who  have  on  them  the  spirit  of  roads  that  are  roads 
and  not  rails.  Of  Mr.  Worth's  twelve  excursions,  eight  are  rail- 
way excursions.  His  introductory  sketch  of  the  county  gener- 
ally is  very  meagre,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  with  Dr. 
Taylor's  well-arranged  and  full  synopsis.  But,  though  Mr. 
Worth  has  left  out  not  a  little  that  he  might  have  put  in,  and 
has  bowed  to  the  railway  demon,  he  is  far  too  old  a  hand 
at  guide-writing  and  too  good  a  West-countryman  not  to 
have  produced  an  interesting  book.  We  note  some  errors  or 
omissions  of  different  kinds.  To  speak  of  Sir  John  Davies's 
"  quaint  religious  poetry  "  shows  a  somewhat  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poet  of  Orchestra  and  Astrcea,  as  well  as  of  the 
"  Immortality  of  the  Soul."  It  is  odd  to  find  under  Warminster 
no  mention  of  the  supposed  plot  to  deliver  James  II.  up  to  William 
of  Orange.  If  roads  rather  than  railways  had  been  followed,  one 
of  the  most  striking  sudden  views  in  Wiltshire  or  in  England — at 
the  turn  of  the  road  from  Southampton  to  Salisbury,  where  the 
hills  open  and  show  the  great  plain  lying  below  with  the  Cathedral 
montrant  (lit  doigt  le  del  in  the  middle — could  not  have  been 
missed.  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  AVorth  can  plead  following 
the  majority  for  the  statement  that  "the  first  impression  of 
Stonehenge  will  be  one  of  disappointment."  We  should  be  sorry 
for  the  person  who  was  disappointed. 

Mr.  Phillips  Bevan  is  also  an  old  hawk  at  this  sport,  and  his 
Wye  handbook  is  a  well-planned  and  well-executed  one.  We 
rather  doubt,  however,  the  wisdom  of  beginning  the  tour  at 
Chepstow  and  ascending.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  in  his  senses 
rows  up  a  river  when  he  can  row  down  ;  and  in  the  second,  no 
one  who  is  a  real  epicure  in  sceneiy  begins  with  the  best.  The 
Upper  Wye  is  very  pretty,  but  any  one  who  came  to  it  after  being 
braced  up  by  the  scenery  from  Tintern  to  Ross  and  then  let  down 
sharp  by  that  fromRos3  to  above  Hereford  would  almost  certainly 
pooh-pooh  it.  Those  who  can  only  "  do  "  the  lower  river  should 
start  at  Ross,  those  who  can  do  it  all  at  Rhayadr,  unless  they  wish 
to  play  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  game,  and  absolutely  begin  at  the 
beginning  among  the  Plynlinnnon  bogs.  However,  it  is  easy  to 
turn  Mr.  Bevan's  book  upside  down  if  any  one  pleases,  and  whether 
he  does  please  or  not,  he  will  find  the  work  very  well  done,  ex- 
cursions branching  right  and  left  being  indicated  judiciously,  and 
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the  objects  of  interest  on  the  main  route  described  with  accuracy 
and  with  sufficient  detail,  historical,  antiquarian,  picturesque,  and 
other. 

The  general  theory  of  Mr.  Evans's  liustic  Walking  Routes  is  so 
thoroughly  sensible  and  useful  that  we  hardly  care  to  do  anything 
but  simply  commend  his  book.  It  appears  "to  be  the  second  part 
of  a  series — very  cheap,  very  portable,  and  very  businesslike — 
which  undertakes  to  map  out  the  neighbourhood  "of  London  into 
walks  suitable  for  a  fair  day's  or  a  long  half-day's  excursion.  The 
district  covered  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  north  of  the 
Thames — Barnet,  Waltham,  Navestock,  Romford,  "and  Rainham, 
giving  approximately  the  limits  of  the  perambulation.  It  is 
arranged,  for  the  most  part,  on  what  the  writer  very  justly  calls 
"  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  way  "  of  taking  such  walks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns — that  is  to  say,  making  use  of 
railways  both  out  and  home,  and  walking  from  station  to  station. 
The  youthful  pedestrian  especially  is  wont  to  have  a  proud  look 
and  a  high  stomach,  and  to  declare  that  no  less  noble  an  animal 
than  Shanks  his  mare  shall  serve  his  turn.  The  result  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  considerable  curtailment  of  the  range  of  his  walks ; 
in  the  second,  a  disgustful  repetition  of  large  parts  of  them ;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  the  waste  of  much  time  in  the  most  enjoyable 
part  (that  is,  the  first)  and  the  most  critical  for  general  satisfaction 
in  looking  back  (that  is,  the  last)  on  weary  street-tramping.  No 
less  than  forty-three  routes  are  given,  and  the  directions  for  taking 
paths,  stiles,  &c,  are  very  minute  and  practical.  Half  the  pleasure 
of  a  walk  to  many  people  is  to  be  able  to  take  it  without  asking 
their  way:  while  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  town-life  they 
might  often  ask  till  they  were  tired  without  getting  useful  in- 
formation. The  attempt  to  give  a  kind  of  miniature  skeleton  map 
of  each  route  is  perhaps  more  praiseworthy  than  wise  ;  for,  except 
on  a  scale  which  is  here  unmanageable,  such  things  are  of  not  much 
use  in  or  near  towns.  And,  if  he  can  possibly  manage  it,  we 
should  advise  Mr.  Evans  to  get  some  colour  on  his  general  map 
in  his  next  issue,  for  a  mere  black  and  white  one  is  very  difficult 
to  study.  But  the  book  is  so  laudably  intended  and,  in  the  main, 
so  well  carried  out  that  we  can  hardly  wish  it  altered. 

The  Scottish  Sportsman  and  Tourist  is  a  new  attempt  at  a  kind 
of  book  which  must,  we  presume,  meet  a  want,  for  we  believe 
similar  publications  have  been  largely  sold,  but  which,  we  must 
confess,  would  not  have  seemed  to  us  antecedently  likely  to  be 
very  profitable  in  any  sense.  It  is  not  exactly  a  guide,  nor  a 
railway  handbook,  nor  a  list  of  sporting  or  "  residential "  pro- 
perties, nor  a  treatise  on  sport,  nor  a  dog-doctor  book,  but  it  is 
something  of  all  of  these,  and  it  is  published  monthly,  with  cor- 
rections as  to  the  actual  tenants  of  forests,  moors,  and  rivers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  book  of  this  sort  contains  an  amount  and 
a  variety  of  miscellaneous  information  which  in  a  non-periodical 
publication  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  and  unreasonable  to 
expect  for  the  price.  But  the  drawback  inevitably  attending  is 
that  in  each  particular  part  of  the  said  information  it  is  almost 
necessarily  defective.  The  man  who  is  seeking  a  moor  or  a  river 
"  at  lairge  "  will  find  himself  more  or  less  bewildered ;  the  man 
who  has  his  eye  on  a  particular  moor  or  river  will  want,  and 
easily  get.  more  information  than  can  possibly  be  given  here. 
Still,  against  all  this  excellent  argument  we  have  to  set  the  fact — 
we  believe  an  undoubted  fact — that  such  books  are  asked  for  and 
bought  and  liked.  This,  Mr.  Hall  will  say,  is  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  him ;  and  we  may  add,  from  looking  at  those  districts 
which  we  know  best,  that  his  information  can  be  fairly  spoken  of 
for  completeness  and  accuracy  within  its  limits. 

An  Irish  addition  to  the  excellent  "  Thorough  Guide  "  series  is 
promised  for  this  year,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  our  hands. 
Meanwhile  we  have  new  editions  of  the  "  Lakes,"  the  "  Peak," 
and  "  North  Wales  "  volumes,  which  are  welcome. 

Nor  is  much  more  notice  necessary  for  the  universally-known 
"  Baedeker  "  for  Italy  and  Switzerland,  more  especially  as  the  first 
has  got  into  its  ninth  edition  and  the  second  into  the  twelfth. 

Mr.  Lindley's  Walks  in  the  Ardennes  is  one  of  those  cheap,  but 
not  nasty,  guide-books  where  a  certain  amount  of  rather  un- 
necessary illustration  seems  to  be  a  chief  point,  but  which  are 
really  useful,  convenient,  and  unpretending.  Belgium  and  Holland 
are  rising,  and  properly  rising,  in  favour  with  the  British  tourist 
who  has  not  much  time  or  money,  and  a  book  of  this  sort  will  be 
welcome  to  many. 

The  two  next  books  on  our  list  are  not  directly  guide-books,  but 
come  on  the  fringe  of  guides.  Mr.  Walker's  Pocket  Map  of  Scot- 
land may  come  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  those  who  object 
to  very  small  atlases  on  principle  and  in  toto,  but  it  will  probably 
be  a  useful  accompaniment  toBradshaw  or  to  such  a  manual  as  the 
Sportsman  and  Tourist  above  noticed.  C.  P.'s  sketches  of  Hastings 
and  the  Marsh  country,  reprinted  from  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  make 
an  interesting  little  volume.  The  author  is  quite  justified  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  subject,  and  give3  an  excellent  sketch  of  the 
pleasant  patch  of  country  he  has  chosen ;  though  he  seems  very 
amiably  unconscious  that  similar  familiarity  and  similar  enthu- 
siasm might  make  nearly  as  much  of  a  hundred  other  districts. 
However,  the  admiration  of  one's  own  particular  mistress  and 
one's  own  particular  piece  of  countryside  ought  always  to  be 
excessive,  and  is  always  so  dans  les  dmes  bien  n6es. 

II  'here  to  Take  a  Holiday,  subtitled  "  The  Holiday  Number  of 
the  London  Medical  Record,"  is  a  large  and  useful  pamphlet, 
giving  accounts,  sometimes  by  resident  physicians,  and  always 
from  the  medical  point  of  view,  of  most  of  the  watering-places  of 
England,  and  of  not  a  few  abroad.  The  thing  was  worth  doing, 
and  is  well  done;  but  there  is  juat  one  caution  which  it  may  be 
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iLZflr  £  -e,t0  tL°  edlt°-rS  if  they  r°l'rat  **•  venture.  Advor- 
l\Z  wbich  (U'e,5ulte  "?  Plaro  »'«  «  professional  journal  £e 
some,  mos  very ^uch  out  of  place  in  a  publication  which  is  s  o 
to  be  read  in  "family  circles"  at  seaside  lodgings  and  elsewhei! 
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THE  LOGIC  OF  J10XKY.' 
nPHIS I  is  a  Look  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  Justify  its  nm 

elusions  do  not  well  correspond  with  their  premise"  kyeX 

I  nor,  indeed,  «  it  b«  S  mT^.  T^'  t 

3^  »  ,ta  >™»  <*  "»>!*  Staged  l-„?so»e  ot'to 

lUr.  Levin  would  have  us  believe  that  "it  vL 
that  two  ounces  of  gold  now  and  h Ttk  L    7   °  mean?  true 
much  money  as  an  ounce  of  <rold  a  V      °T  U'J  are  twice  as 
some  other  locality"  and [  thSt^J  a        • Sand  years  a"°  and  ia 
value  on  the  assumption  thS  two  13  °Dly  a  measure  of 

twice  as  much  11^^^^^^  ^  W 
when  we  consider  the  sovereign  as  a  ™ li  !f  "  i  i  <■  °nly  true 
quantity  or  weight,  and  not  a^a oin* S "hi £j *J l^f  ° 
the  t unctions  of  money  "  ot  Charging 

•n^cel^^^^  expressing  the  fact  that 

in  another  ;  and  hetrdves  at  t  l7tuZ^ZfZ  ^  F  ^ 
means  not  an  instrument  a  medinm  J     V         6  word  money 

system,  must  be  a  fixed  narcel  of  ™w       -i  a  monetary 

and  gold  had  been  made  th! Tmoney  of  th  woSd  tiEX^*' 
of  Silver  would  have  perhaps  ranged  in  iJnT  of '  ^  °  ^?1DS 
many  grains  of  conner    Kn        h     ™  1  TaIue  Wlth  so 

exchange  value  $Pf«;  JtpP  06  ^^^nt  can  decree  the 
by  declaring  tLt  Such  ,nd  «  T'7'  but,P™  and  Parliament' 
^^^S^^^l^^^  ^  -t  be' 
with  other  commodities  fc  metal  as  comPared 

tha^whfe0"  £  s^r'SSerChaPte,r  1  ^  U3'  He  a^ts 
standard  money  acSrdL  P?U^  bad  beeu  and  ™*  the 
current  coin  o/th realm  wl    ?•  the  of  silver  in  a 

pound  of  gold  accordW  tn  ™  ^"ed,  there  was  wo  Tower 
could  be  measureT"  \e  ht^  ^ tHy  °f  g°ld  in  a  coil1 
conundrum,  «  Which  is  the  fclL  PP  tly  ?e7er  beard  tbe  old 
of  feathers  ?  »  or  he  would  t  '  a  P°Und  of  lead  OT  ■  P°und 
whatever  its  relation  To  the  tun^T  ^  th°  P°Und  "*^> 
which  was  good  for  silver  was S  fo/^u  P,°UUd  Avoird"P°is 
of  fact,  Lord  Liverpool ^  writes --°^a  g°ld/ls0'.  ,As  a  m^ 

^^ts^i&rwr  ■■■■ 


recognizes  at  p.  2S,  where  he  writes?!  13  Mr<  LeTm 

also  proclaim  and  enact  the  rati  aTwhicif ^Su FSjPK'  "",y 
exchange  with  each  other,  and,  moreover  th£  tl  S,'V"1-1.1,,WM  wi» 
money-changers  themaelvM  so  th-?,  n  '  \7-  ,ssulnc  <lle  fl»«ions  of 
equivalent  ofSJey  of  oSj^S^J^^  »  ^  ""tain  the 
the  Mint  or  State  Lank.  .  .  .  T  vTffis  *li  f  '  f'  ''y  »fc 
Mmt,  or  legal  ratio,  or  one  s  an^ Sffiffi'  "  ^  aS  the  fixed 


says  on  p.  to  "the  TTrpnM,  r<„        °  ,  or  tQatJ  n3  ho 

continue  k?fofi-  rfn^ld  for "f3  °Tpd^  t0  diS' 
I5i  rate"?  D  61  or  Sllver  for  gold  at  the 

POIUK^  °r  ^defensible,  politic  or  im- 

meanwhile  that  those  who  ™^  ♦  •  6  mav  demand  in  the 
least  learnt  the  alphabet  oW,  ,?  lnS^Ct  US  shouId  have  at 
Neither  the  French  nor ^  any  othe  TrZ**7  fT™  t0  teach' 
gold  for  silver  or  silve: -  for  "old I  at  )h?Z  T*\  ^  G™  given 
other  rate.  There  has  been  r^o  5  •  °f  to  r'  or  at  an7 
this  respect.    Th    W  o?  the  ^1  ^  or  practice  & 

prescribed  the  ratic ,  (Isf  -  i)  at '  (l8°^' 
coined,  and  at  which  tliev  shonVl  h  ^     i  +   6,  metals  shouId  be 

not  now  open  for  the  coinage  of  silver  he  Mmt  13 

mS^K^a^^^d  for  commodities 
metals.  We  do  not  thinh  hk  f  „P UlchaslD^  Power  on  the  two 
it  would  have  beer  much  mnZ  U'^S^ent  successful ;  but 
to  account  for  t^S^^^l^^^^ 

than  o'o875  per  cent  '  WaS  n°  more  on  an  a^rage 

The  agio  naturally  springs  from  the  wh't  «P  „i  • 

by  the  debtor.    If  either  metal  k  '  w  f  -    S  °1C9  Possessed 

export-he  insists  M.  iitWrt^^'  f°r 
of  his  right.  payment  lor  the  temporary  waiving 

^^^rz^:^^^  ~*  of 
Ss^tsnr^of^ 

bimetallic  countries ?  Th«  ^ ^aSnSS'S  ^tV^0  itj  ^° 
adopted  the  ratio  of  16  to  i  th.  ^  the  United  States 
silver  naturally  tended  to  leavellr^r?  rh°  bein&  the 
to  leave  France  for  America  ^  FraDCe  and  tbe  SoId 

that  «n^WpW,t6rw}th  him-iu  bis  dict^ 

other,"  and  would  aPi "ue  thTth conn™  with  each 
gold  and  silver  us  the  nionPvnfS  C0"^UeDCe  of  the  "^on  of 
of  iluctuation  in  pZ^o  f  It  lVhe  dim^"tion 

Ha°ns  ^^^,^£5^.  bis'f  ad-s  to  study  Mr. 
of  Gold,  and  FaUof  Prices  iffiT^-*  G°ld  ^PP'^iation 
Effingham  WI^,\Bd%jiSS^S*  ^  *T  Foi'sseI1' 
appears  to  us  to  be  fflISS  th  ?dvJ? e>  Mr<  Forsse11 

be  placed  on  the  argument  fJom  f  S  T°h  ?Btooe  shouId  uo* 
the  endeavour  to  shoTtharS  but  unsuccessful  in 

which  those  Index  numbers  hZ fhL  ,T&\  disbelie^e  that 
appreciation  of  gold.    UmUeis  have  been  adduced  to  prove,  the 

The  phrase  is  an  unhappy  one  for  it  hoi  + 
rather  one  meaning  pointi"  to  two  r  •  tW°  meaniQg^  or 
denied  or  affirmed  accordi  n  ddrering  causes,  and  can  be 
other,  the  causTor  tiSdSS"  ThTfT  r^*88  °De  0r  tbe 
source  it  proceeds,  whether  from  tf  °f  P*CCS>  from  whatever 
purchasable  with  gold  or  ?Sm f  c^use,  Pommodities 
England-the  w«Cwto  7  ;  £^  gold  itself,  is_in 
one  does  not  cause  the  other  bath*  ?  tbe  Same  thin?; 

other.  The  fall  of  in-ice  of  (he  hL  m  '"^  exPressi°n  for  the 
price  of  the  thing  whi  h  n  elsures  if  m?'™d  co^°tes  a  rise  of 
produced  in  greater  quantities ^  or  is  'in  L  a  tbg,  m°asured  » 
cheap  in  terms  of  themeasure  If  1  ,  dTand>  h  becomes 
is  produced  in  less  quantity  or  is  ml  ■  otberband>  themeasure 
terms  of  the  things  measured  m  demond»  ^  ^  dear  in 
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We  agree,  then,  with  Mr.  Forssell's  caution  "  Beware  of  statistical 
avenges,"  and  think  his  arguments  froth  the  rise  of  prices  of 
certain  important  articles  (pp.  21-3)  good  as  against  them ;  and 
his  arguments  from  the  many  causes  which  iu  late  years  have 
militated  against  high  prices  good  against  those,  if  auy  such  there 
are,  who  maintain  that  the  scarcity  of  gold  has  been  the  sole  cause 
of  the  fall  in  prices. 

But  all  these  latter  arguments  go,  it  seems  to  us,  against  him- 
self and  all  others  who  would  say  that  these  other  causes  have 
been  the  only  ones  which  have  brought  prices  down.  Production 
has,  as  he  says,  been  developed  ;  the  conditions  of  transport  have 
been  improved,  and  other  causes  have  lent  their  aid  (pp.  30-32) 
in  the  case  of  a  long  list  of  commodities,  the  demand  for  which 
has  not  increased  in  like  proportion  by  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lations using  them.  Therefore  they  are  cheap.  Identical  reason- 
ing shows  that  gold,  diminishing  in  production  and  increasing  in 
demand  with  the  increase  of  the  populations  using  it,  is  dear. 
We  would  not  rest  on  the  doctrine  of  probability,  which  Mr. 
Forssell  quotes  from  Jevons,  great  as  that  probability  appears  to 
us  to  be  ;  but  we  would  rather  rest  on  the  «  priori  argument — 
"  Gold  is  scarcer  than  it  was,  and  is  used  as  money  by  more  people 
than  it  was.  Therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  prices  of 
any  commodities,  it  is,  and  must  be,  dear,  and  they  in  the  same 
proportion  cheap.  Those  that  are  now  dear  would  have  been 
dearer  but  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  measure;  those  that  are  now 
cheap  are  the  cheaper  for  that  same  cause."  What  proportion  of 
the  cheapness  is  due  to  that  cause  we  cannot  venture  to  pro- 
nounce. 

English  landowners  will,  we  fear,  find  cold  comfort  in  Mr. 
Forssell's  easy  belief  (p.  1 8)  that  there  is  probably  no  fall  in  rents  or 
in  the  value  of  land.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  show  him  his 
mistake  in  these  columns.  But  as  to  wages,  it  may  be  true  that 
some  waDre-earners  are  receiving  as  high,  or  even  higher,  wages; 
but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  has 
diminished,  and  is  diminishing. 

We  return  to  Mr.  Levins  book  to  express  our  disappointment 
in  it.  It  looked  so  well  arranged,  and  was  so  positive  in  its  tone, 
that  we  were  led  to  expect  instruction,  if  not  conviction  ;  but, 
like  an  effective  piece  of  scene-paiuting,  it  looked  well  enough  till 
it  was  subjected  to  a  nearer  view. 


SOME  RECENT  WORKS  OX  CELTIC  LITERATURE.* 

WE  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  first  on  our  list,  for 
general  interest  and  importance,  the  first  volume  of  a 
series  which  is  intended  to  embrace  all  the  most  important  early 
Welsh  texts  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  It 
contains  the  text  of  the  Mabinogion  and  other  Welsh  romances 
and  tales  from  the  famous  Bed  Book  of  Ilergest,  preserved  in  the 
librarvof  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  With  the  exception  of  the  story 
of  Taliesin  (which  is  reserved  for  a  later  volume  of  the  series),  the 
present  volume  embraces  all  the  tales  contained  in  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest's  three  volumes,  anfl,  in  addition,  such  of  the  Welsh  triads 
of  a  mythical  or  historical  nature  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Red 
Book.  The  text  aims  at  being  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
manuscript.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  test  this  pretension  by 
collating  several  page3  of  the  volume,  taken  at  random,  with  the 
original  MS.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  have 
not  found  a  single  error,  and  that  the  reproduction,  so  far  as  we 
have  tested  it,  seems  to  be  absolutely  faithful.  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  insist  on  the  immense  advance  which  this  constitutes 
on  all  Welsh  texts  hitherto  existing.  The  philologist  and  historian 
can  set  to  work  with  full  confidence  that  the  material  on  which 
they  have  to  work  is  wholly  trustworthy.  Whatever  errors  may 
exist  are  the  genuine  (and  often  very  instructive)  errors  of  the 
scribes,  not  the  blunders  or  (still  worse)  the  conjectures,  of  incom- 
petent editors.  Moreover,  the  present  editors  have  been  able  to 
supply  from  the  White  Book  (Hengwrt  MS.  4)  passages  which  are 
illegible  or  mutilated  in  the  Red  Book.  Tims,  if  any  one  will  look  at 
pp.  46-47  of  the  present  volume.be  will  find  that  the  existing 
in  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  edition  (vol.  iii.  pp.  147-8)  have  been  satis- 
factorily filled  up  ;  while  on  p.  231  a  passage  which  Lady  Charlotte 
entirely  misread,  and  on  p.  235  a  passage  which  she  failed  to  read, 
have  been  successfully  grappled  with  by  the  present  editors.  In 
making  these  criticisms,  we  have  no  wish  to  seem  ungrateful  for 
•what  was  done  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest.  Tier  attempt  was  a 
spirited  and  patriotic  one;  but  it  belongs,  as  Professor  Rhys  says, 
"to  the  pre-scieutific  era."    The  task  was,  indeed,  one  of  cx- 

*  The  Text  of  the  Sfalnhogiori  and  other  Wtlah  Tu'es  from  the  Red  Bfiok 
of  Bergett,  Edited  by  -loliii  Rhys.  M.A.,  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Oxford,  and  J.  Gwenogvrvn  Evans.    Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon 

Frew,  1337. 

Y  M<dn'nogion  Cymrug  .  .  ■  >/»  yr  hen  Gymf&eg,  a'r  Gymraeg  bresenol, 
Liverpool  :  Isaac  EoitlUo.s.  i33o. 

Pcredur  ab  Kfraw.  Edited,  with  a  Glossary,  by  Kuno  Meyer. 
Leipzig:  S.  flirzeL  1887. 

Keltische  Sludien.  II.  Zimmcr.  Zweitea  Ilcft.  Ecrliu:  Weidmann. 
1884. 

Revue  CeHique.    No.  22.    Oct.  1834. 

//.  {PArboil  rle  Jubainvilh — K:«ai  d'un  catalogue  de  la  litturalure  ipiqut 
de  I'lrtande.    Paris:  Thorin.  1833. 

Gotlinyischc  r/elehrte  Ameipen.    1  Miirz,  1837. 

Ogham  Inscription*  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  Tiy  1  lie  late  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson,  President  of  the  Royal  IrbH  Academy.  Edinburgh: 
David  Douglas.  1887. 


ceptional  difficulty.  Welsh  MSS.  present  special  stumbling- 
blocks  of  their  own,  in  addition  to  those  which  they  share  with 
other  MSS.  of  the  same  period.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  confusing  n  with  u,  and  m  with  combinations 
of  i  with  n  or  u,  the  b  of  the  Welsh  scribes  is  very  like  the  v  ;  the 
peculiar  character  which  they  often  use  for  w  may  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  o  or  v ;  while  the  y,  if  the  tail  is  at  all  faint,  is" liable  to 
be  read  as  u.  Again,  there  is  the  temptation,  ever  unconsciously 
present  to  Welsh  editors  and  transcribers,  and,  if  the  compositors 
be  Welsh,  to  them  also,  to  transform  the  old  orthography  by  the 
standard  of  the  modern  language,  and  thus  destroy  philological 
evidence  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  All  these  dangers  the  present 
editors  seem  to  have  avoided.  It  would  lead  us  too  much  into 
details  uninteresting  to  our  readers  if  we  were  to  give  examples 
of  all  the  points  above  enumerated,  though  one  or  other  of  them 
might  be  illustrated  from  almost  every  page.  We  will  give  one 
instance  only  which  involves  a  question,  not  of  orthography,  but 
of  fact.  On  p.  110,  where  Messrs.  Rh}'s  and  Evans  read  Gweir 
m.  Kadellin  Tal  Avyant  (i.e.  Gweir,  son  of  Kadellin  of  the  silver 
forehead),  Lady  Guest  (vol.  ii.  p.  209)  reads  Gweir  m.  Kadell  m. 
Tal  Aryant  {i.e.  Gweir,  son  of  Kadell,  son  of  Tal  Aryant),  thus 
transforming  a  mere  epithet  into  a  proper  name,  and  adding  a, 
step  to  the  pedigree  which  does  not  exist.  The  printing  is  a 
model  of  clearness  and  beauty,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  Clarendon  Press,  the  Delegates  of  which  are,  we  believe, 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  forward  so  important  a  work.  But 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  series  must  depend  upon  the 
support  accorded  to  it  by  the  public.  And  we  trust  that  it  may 
not  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  that  support.  The  editors  are 
right  in  claiming  that  "  these  old  Welsh  texts  contain  materials 
which  neither  philologist  nor  future  writers  on  the  earlier  periods 
of  English  History  and  Literature  can  afford  to  ignore."  From 
the  latter  point  of  view  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  editors  hold 
out  hopes  of  a  translation  of  the  texts  that  they  are  editing.  We 
trust  that  they  will  translate  them  in  their  entirety  and  not  leave 
out  whole  passages,  as  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  has  done.  The 
tale  of  Pwyll,  Prince  of  Dyfed,  for  instance,  is  in  her  version  quite 
unintelligible  owing  to  the  omissions ;  the  motive  for  which  was  a 
somewhat  prudish  feeling  of  delicacy.  The  passages,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  do  not  contain  anything  which  could  do  the  slightest  harm 
to  any  one.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  points  in  these  and  other 
old  tales  which  seem  least  in  harmony  with  a  developed  morality 
are  often  precisely  those  which  furnish  the  key  to  their  right 
interpretation.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  famous 
"  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon  "  in  the  Arthurian  Legend.  But  for  the 
editors  and  for  ourselves  the  discussion  of  the  substance  of  these 
tales  will,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  "  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
treatise." 

It  was  a  good  and  patriotic  idea  of  Mr.  Isaac  Foulkes,  a  Liver- 
pool publisher,  to  bring  out  at  a  moderate  price  an  edition  of 
the  Mabinogion  with  a  version  in  modern  Welsh.  The  edition 
makes  no  pretension  to  critical  accuracy.  It  is  a  mere  reprint  as 
to  the  old  Welsh  text  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  edition,  and  in 
addition  to  all  her  errors  contains  some  fresh  ones  of  its  own.  The 
translation  and  notes  are  also  very  largely  based  on  those  of  Lady 
Charlotte.  Where  she  omits  Mr.  Foulkes  omits,  where  she  goes 
wrong  he,  as  a  rule,  goes  wrong  also.  We,  to  whom  Welsh  is  a 
foreign  language,  are  diffident  of  offering  any  criticism  on  the 
style  of  the  translation.  But  it  does  appear  to  us  that  under  the 
influence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  English  version,  the  original 
has  often  been  departed  from  more  widely  than  was  necessary.  In 
versions  of  old  tales  like  these  "quelques  legeres  teintes  d'ar- 
chaisme,"  as  M.  Fauriel  says  in  introducing  his  modern  version  of 
the  old  French  tale  of  "  Aucassin  et  Nicolette,"  are  rather  grateful 
than  otherwise.  This  translation  will,  however,  be  very  useful  to 
those,  whether  Welshmen  or  others,  who,  knowing  Welsh  words 
only  in  their  modern  forms,  need  some  help  in  equaling  these  with 
their  older  prototypes. 

We  are  afraid  we  cannot  congratulate  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer  very 
much  on  his  edition  of  Pcredur  ab  Efrawc.  It  is  an  improvement 
on  the  work  which  Dr.  Meyer  printed  privately  in  1884,  some  of 
the  worst  mistakes  of  which  he  has  corrected.  But  the  fact  that 
"  the  receipt  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Mabinogion,  by  Professor 
J.Rhys  and  Mr.  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans" — which,  as  he  truly 
says,  "  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original  " — '•'  obliges  him 
to  direct  the  student's  attention  to  "  a  list  of  over  seventy  corri- 
genda, does  not  say  very  much  for  the  way  in  which  the  work  has 
been  executed.  Moreover,  a  comparison  of  the  first  eight  pages 
of  the  text  with  the  original  MS.  enables  us  to  state  that  Dr. 
Meyer's  list  of  corrigenda  might  be  very  considerably  extended. 
The  fact  is  (as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  above)  that  it  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  edit  a  Welsh  MS.  It  needs  much  practice  and 
preliminary  training,  and  is  not  to  be  embarked  upon,  "  even  by 
the  youngest,"  to  adapt  the  words  of  the  late  Master  of  Trinity, 
with  a  light  heart. 

A  very  groat  advance  in  Celtic  philology  has  been  marked  by 
the  independent  and  almost  simultaneous  discovery  by  Professors 
Ziminer  andThurneysen  of  the  law  of  the  Irish  verbal  accent.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  the  greatest  advance  that 
has  been  made  since  Zeuss's  Gr animation  Celticn  was  re-cast  by 
Ebel  in  1871.  It  would  not  bo  possiblo  to  make  tins  clear  in 
detail  without  going  into  disquisitions,  which  would  be  unsuited 
for  any  but  a  purely  philological  review.  Sullice  it  to  say  that 
in  a  large  tract  of  Irish  grammar,  which  seemed  the  special 
domain  of  chaos  and  caprice,  the  authority  of  law  has  been 
vindicated,  and  an  intelligible  rule  for  the  first  time  established, 
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Would  that  some  one  would  do  for  Ireland,  socially  and  politically, 
what  these  two  proPesaora  have  done  for  her  grammatically  1 
It  is  uncertain  to  which  of  them  the  priority  of  discovery  ia  due, 
for  while  Professor  Zimmer's  work  was  published  first,  that  of 
Professor  Thurneysen  was  evidently  toritten  first.  For  at  the 
time  when  the  former  appeared,  llio  lulitor  of  the  Revue  Celtique 
had  already  announced  that  he  had  in  hand  a  memoire  by  Pro- 
fessor Thurneysen  on  the  same  subject.  But  tho  fact  that  each 
wrote  in  ignorance  of  the  other's  conclusions  only  increases  tho 
Certainty  of  the  results  at  which  they  have  thus  independently 
arrived.  These  results  are  worked  out  at  greater  length  and 
witli  greater  logical  force  by  Professor Zimmer,  and  wilh  a  wealth 
of  examples  w  hich  illustrates  that,  fondnoss  of  the  Germans  for 
what  they  call  Statist.ik.  Wo  cannot  help  regretting  in 
this  connexion  that  Professor  Ascoli's  delay  in  completing 
his  edition  of  the  Milanese  Codex — a  delay  which  has  now 
lasted  for  several  years— should  prevent  Professor  Zimmer  from 
giving  us  the  Old  Irish  Lexicon  which  ho  has  so  long  promised. 
It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  Professor  Zimmer  criticizes  his 
opponents  with  a  vigour  of  language  to  which  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed on  this  side  of  the  German  Ocean;  as  when  he  says  of  a 
certain  statement  that  it  proves  the  author  to  be  "  entweder  init 
Bewusstsein  unehrlich  oder  bodenlos  unwissend";  and  of  another 
statement  from  the  same  pen  that  it  is  of  a  piece  with  "  die 
unbegrenzte  Oberflachlicbkeit  und  Unwissenheit  in  keltischen 
Dingen,  die  dem  llerrn  eigen  ist."  But  the  fact  is  that  Celtic 
studies  are  in  somewhat  the  same  stage  in  which  classical  studies 
were  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  aud  the  controversies  of  their 
professors  are  carried  on  with  something  of  the  same  asperity. 

M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville's  Attempt  at  a  Catalogue  of  the  F.pic 
Literature  of  Ireland  is  a  useful  book  for  practical  purposes.  It 
has,  however,  been  subjected  to  a  terribly  severe  analysis  by 
Professor  Zimmer,  who  shows  with  a  pitiless  rigour  that  it  is  derived 
entirely  from  secondhand  sources,  such  as  the  MS.  catalogues  of 
O'Curry  at  Dublin  and  the  British  Museum,  the  published  works 
of  O'Curry  and  others,  the  prefaces  to  the  facsimiles  published  by 
the  Irish  Academy,  the  printed  catalogues  of  the  Bodleian,  &c. 
"Where  these  resources  fail  him,  or  where  they  are  incomplete  or 
mistaken,  M.  d'Arbois  is  helpless.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  our 
own  experience  of  the  work,  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  test  while  working  among  the  Irish  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian, 
entirely  confirms  Professor  Zimmer's  judgment.  We  will  give  a 
few  specimens,  aud  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  examples  which 
have  not  been  already  cited  by  Professor  Zimmer.  One  of  the 
worst  examples  occurs  on  p.  135.  Here  we  read: — Fercuitbid  (?) 
Medbe,  "  Moquerie  (?)  de  Medb  ....  Cette  piece  parait  perdue." 
Now,  first  of  all,  the  piece  is  not  lost.  It  is  the  very  first  tale 
which  occurs  in  the  MS.  Rawliuson  B.  512,  f.  1.  Secondly,  the 
title  of  the  tale  has  nothing  to  do  with  '  Mockery.'  It  reads 
quite  clearly  "  Ferchuitred  Medba,"  both  here  and  at  f.  109, 
where  the  title  occurs  again  in  a  list  of  Irish  tales.  In  the 
latter  place  M.  d'Arbois  misreads  the  word  ferchuitied,  and 
then  tries  to  emend  this  into  fercuitbid.  But  in  O'Clery's  Glos- 
sary, which  is  reprinted  in  the  Revue  Celtique,  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  fearchuidreadh  is  explained  to  mean  trium- 
virate. In  other  words,  the  title  of  the  story  is  "  The  Three 
Husbands  of  Medb."  Again,  in  the  same  MS.  is  a  story  with 
the  title,  "Erchoitmed  ingine  Gulidi "— i.e.  "  the  Complaint  of  the 
Daughter  of  Gulide."  M.  d'Arbois  has  not  seen  that  this  is 
evidently  identical  with  the  story  which  he  cites  under  the  title 
"  Ceisniomh  ingine  Guill.  Tlainte  de  la  fille  de  Goll "  (p.  88). 
For  this,  however,  the  oldest  authority  given  is  a  MS.  of  the  year 
1770,  whereas  the  iawlinson  MS.  is  at  least  of  the  fifteenth 
century — ie.  three  hundred  years  older.  Now  it  is  scarcely 
credible,  but  is  nevertheless  true,  that  both  these  stories  which 
M.  d'Arbois  omits  are  entered  clearly  not  only  in  the  MS.  table 
of  contents  prelixed  to  the  volume,  but  also  in  the  printed  cata- 
logue of  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  But  they  are  entered  under  their 
English  titles,  and  M.  d'Arbois  only  deaU  in  Irish.  So 
that  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  M.  d'Arbois  either  could  not, 
or  at  any  rate  did  not,  compare  the  catalogue  with  the  MS.  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  corresponding  Irish  titles.  The  question 
incidentally  raised  above  of  alternative  titles  to  tales  is  a  very 
important  one  to  any  one  who  studies  the  mythical  or  semi- 
mythical  lore  of  Ireland.  But  in  order  to  identify  tales  which 
appear  under  different  names  it.  is  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  read 
them.  On  p.  127  M.  d'Arbois  has  omitted  the  second  oldest 
authority  for  the  tale  "  Esnada  Tige  Bucbat,"  i.e.  Songs  of  the 
House  of  Buchat— namely,  Rawlinson  B.  502,  f.  73.  He  has  con- 
sequently missed  the  two  alternative  titles  wcich  are  there  given 
to  the  tale.  In  the  same  MS.  If  71-72  is  a  version  (omitted  by 
M.  d'Arbois  on  p.  184)  of  the  slaughter  of  Dinn  Dig  (Orgain 
Denna  Big),  also  with  an  alternative  title.  These  omissions,  and 
others  which  might  be  cited,  are  all  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
printed  catalogue  these  and  other  tales  are  lumped  together  under 
the  general  head,  "  Miscellaneous  pieces  ...  on  the  history  of 
Leinster."  But  here  also  tales  are  omitted,  though  they  are 
noted  separately  in  tho  catalogue.  But  M.  d'Arbois  does  not 
even  exhaust  thoroughly  his  second-hand  authorities.  Thus, 
from  O'Curry 's  Maimers  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  vol.  ii. 
p.  287,  he  might  have  learned  that  the  tale  of  the  slaughter  of 
Niall  of  the  nine  hostages  (p.  187)  is  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote,  and  also  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MS.,  II.  2.  16. 
This  latter  authority  is  cited,  on  p.  30,  under  tho  heading  "  Death 
of  Niall."    It  did  not  strike  M.  d'Arbois  that  the  death"  of  Niall 


and  tho  slaughter  of  Niall  might  bo  tho  same.  And  similar 
instances  might  bo  quoted. 

A  sort  of  pat  hotic  fate  seems  to  overhang  the  authors  of  works 
on  Ogham  inscriptions.  Mr.  Brash  s  elaborate  work  did  not  soo 
the  light  till  three  jedra  after  his  death.  And  now  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguaon's  Rhind  Lecturea,  delivered  in  1884,  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  same  subject,  come  before  us  just  when  their  author  has 
pasaed  away  from  us.  We  doubt  whether  works  on  this  subject 
can  ever  bo  made  very  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Tho 
most  voluminous  inscriptions  do  not  contain  more  than  one  or 
two  proper  names,  though  they  offer  materials  invaluable  to 
the  philologist.  If  we  do  not  feel  complete  conlidenco  in  Sir 
S.  Ferguson's  results,  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
which  overhangs  the  mode  of  reading  many  of  these  inscriptions. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  alphabet  employed,  they  may 
be  read  cither  from  one  end  or  the  other,  and  either  side  may  bo 
taken  as  the  top  or  as  the  bottom.  It  is  as  if  the  present  page 
might  be  read  either  from  left  to  right,  or  vice  versa,  and  either  up- 
right or  upside  down.  Nay,  some  enthusiastic  antiquarians  main- 
tain that  they  are  to  be  read  all  four  ways  at  once;  while  others 
hold  that  there  is  an  occult  system  by  which  one  letter  is  to  bo 
substituted  for  another.  We  trust  that  there  is  truth  in  a  recent 
utterance  of  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  that  "we  may  expect  from  Pro- 
fessor Rhj-s  a  critical  edition  of  all  the  old  inscriptions  in  the 
British  islands."  But  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  book  will  always  be 
useful  as  a  catalogue  of  Ogham-inscribed  stones.  And  he  has  dono 
invaluable  service  in  taking  casts  of  the  inscriptions  which  he  ex- 
amined. The  monuments  themselves  are  continually  exposed  tu 
destruction,  as  we  see  from  Sir  S.  Ferguson's  own  pages  (pp.  87- 
91),  through  accident,  ignorance,  and  deliberate  Vandalism.  So 
that  the  preservation  of  their  evidence  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  Moreover,  in  1881  Sir  S.  Ferguson  published  a  fasci- 
culus of  prints  taken  from  photographs  of  these  casts,  which  so 
good  an  authority  as  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  pronounces  to  be  "  tho 
only  trustworthy  collection  of  Irish  Oghams  j  et  published." 

With  1886  the  Revue  Celtique  passed  into  new  hands,  M.  Gaidoz 
having  retired  from  the  editorship,  and  having  been  succeeded  by 
M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville.  "We  trust  that  the  new  editor  will 
do  something  to  bring  out  the  numbers  more  nearly  when  they  are 
due.  The  fact  that  there  is  sometimes  a  discrepancy  of  several 
months  between  the  real  and  the  nominal  date  ot  the  appearance- 
of  the  numbers  has  caused  before  now  unpleasant  controversies  as 
to  priority  of  discovery,  &c.  Much  gratitude  is,  however,  due  to> 
M.  Gaidoz,  who  established  the  Review  in  1870,  and  carried  it 
on  successfully  for  fifteen  years. 


ABOUT  DOGS.* 

DR.  GORDON  STABLES  has  revised,  corrected,  and  greatly- 
enlarged  bis  excellent  treatise,  Our  Friend  the.  Dor/,  and  it 
now  appears  in  all  the  glory  of  a  fourth  edition.  The  distinction, 
is  well  deserved.  The  author  is  more  than  a  lover  of  dogs — he 
understands  them  as  few  have  done,  and  his  treatment  of  his 
subject  is  in  the  highest  degree  authoritative.  He  is  something 
too  fond  of  sentiment,  it  is  true,  and  something  too  fond  of  a 
joke.  But  his  book  is  good  reading  to  begin  with,  and  has  a 
further  merit  of  being  useful,  as  we  think,  beyond  most  others  of 
its  kind. 

On  the  matter  of  "Food and  Feeding,"  for  instance,  Dr.  Stable3 
has  spoken  words  of  gold.  He  permits  you  to  fill  your  pets 
from  the  table ;  but  he  does  not  permit  you  to  stuff  them  with 
"  dainties  and  sweets."  He  is  careful  to  note  that  they  must 
have  none  but  suitable  bones — not  fish-bones,  for  example,  nor 
the  bones  of  fowds  and  game,  nor  head  bones,  nor  chop  and  cutlet 
bones,  which  should  be  boiled  into  soup  ;  but  the  bones  of  veal 
and  lamb,  which  are  nutritious  and  easily  digested,  and  such 
large  and  solid  specimens  as  they  can  gnaw,  but  cannot  swallow, 
by  the  observance  of  which  rule  self-slaughter  (usually  known 
as  "fits')  is  made  a  thing  impossible.  If  you  have  but  one 
dog  in  your  establishment,  and  he  is  always  kept  at  chain, 
you  are  advised  to  let  the  creature  "  have  all  he  can  eat  at 
least  once  a  day."  If  you  have  ten  or  a  dozen,  the  case  is 
one  that  "  requires  the  greatest  care  and  thought."  Dr.  Stables 
insists  upon  three  essentials — "  regularity,  cleanliness,  and  variety." 
lie  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  gorge  their  dogs 
with  meat  that  i3  either  foul  or  stale,  and  is  absolutely  at  vari- 
ance with  Mr.  Idstone,  who  advises  that  dogs  should  be  made 
to  eat  off  the  ground,  that  for  their  stomach's  sake  they  may  take- 
in  a  certain  amount  of  dirt  at  every  meal.  Good  food,  he  holds, 
has  thrice  the  nourishing  power  of  bad;  and  he  buys  for  his  dogs 
exactly  as  he  buys  for  himself — with  a  prejudice,  that  is,  in  favour 
of  what  is  fresh,  wholesome,  and  sound.  The  staple  should  be  biscuit,, 
either  steeped  or  dry,  but  always  of  the  best  make  and  the  finest 
quality.  Boiled  rice  is  good,  he  think*,  and  dogs  like  it,  but  it  is 
a  trifle  fattening,  and  should  be  sparingly  exhibited.  Both  barley 
and  oatmeal  are  excellent,  especially  when  they  are  duly  salted; 
sea  biscuits,  with  broth,  are  highly  recommended ;  while  Indian 
meal  should  be  given  as  a  change.  No  dog,  however,  will  thrive 
unless  he  is  allowed  a  modicum  of  meat.  Vegetables,  mashed 
in  with  the  rest,  are  indispensable  at  least  some  thrice  a  week; 
the  best  are  cabbage,  potatoes,  turnip-tops,  carrots,  parsnips,  and 

*  Our  Friend  the  Dot;.  By  Gordon  Stables,  L.M.,  M.D.,  K.N.  Fourth 
edition.    London :  Dean.  1887. 
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nettle-tops,  beet,  and  kohl  rati ;  but  Dr.  Stables  lias  found  bis 
dogs  thrive  splendidly  on  apples — apples  both  cooked  and  raw. 
As  to  the  number  of  meals  per  diem,  his  rule  is  a  light  break- 
fast—a simple  "  thumber  "  (so  to  speak),  a  mere  "  put  off  " — 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  a  good  dinner  at  five  and  six 
in  the  evening,  winter  and  summer,  with  a  scamper  ere  they 
go  to  bed  ;  and  he  likes  to  leave  the  quantity  question  to  his 
dogs  themselves,  the  animal  being,  "  after  all,  the  best  judge  of 
what  he  can  do  with."  Starving  and  stinting  he  condemns  with 
emphatic  brevity  ;  and  he  is  careful  to  advise  that  every  dog 
should  have  his  own  peculiar  platter,  and  that  hones  should  never 
be  thrown  down  at  random,  or  fighting  will  be  the  issue,  and  the 
generation  of  lifelong  feuds.  And,  having  told  all  this,  and 
thrown  in  an  anecdote  to  lighten  his  labours,  he  harks  back  to  his 
first  position,  and  closes  his  chapter  with  a  repetition,  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  small  capitals,  of  his  three  essentials — "Regularity, 
Cleanliness,  Variety  " — and  the  reflection — surely  not  unnatural 
or  ill  timed  ? — that  he  has  not  only  earned  his  own  dinner,  but 
deserved  well  of  the  canine  race  at  large. 

We  have  been  thus  careful  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  one  of 
Dr.  Stables's  chapters  for  two  reasons — firstly,  because  we  wish  to 
present  our  readers  with  an  adequate  idea  of  the  admirable  combi- 
nation of  good  feeling  with  good  sense  by  which  our  author's 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  distinguished  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  more  than  one  or  two  parts 
of  a  book  so  full  of  matter,  so  fraught  with  experience,  so  scholarly 
and  useful  and  suggestive,  as  Our  Friend  the  Dog.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  author  treats  of  every  known  breed  in  succes- 
sion, with  regard  not  only  to  their  "  successful  management  in 
health  and  sickness,"  but  also  to  "  their  show  points,  proper- 
ties, uses,  and  peculiarities " ;  that  he  writes  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, kenneling,  grooming,  feeding,  dog  shows,  disinfection,  trans- 
port, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with  equal  fulness  'and  exactness ; 
that  he  even  finds  room  for  a  number  of  "  queer  advertise- 
ments,'and  a  dissertation  on  the  "words  and  phrases  used  in 
"the  dog-world."  As  for  rabies,  his  position  is  that  it  "  may  arise 
spontaneously,  not  as  the  result  of  any  one  cause,  but  of  a  set  of 
causes-';  he  is  sceptical  as  to  the  prevalence  of  hydrophobia  ;  be 
would  far  rather  be  bitten  by  a  healthy  dog  than  scratch  himself 
with  a  rusty  nail ;  he  has  much  faith  in  the  instant  application  of 
a  ligature  (a  bootlace  will  do)  above  the  wound,  and  in  cauteri- 
zation immediate,  searching,  and  ruthless.  His  favourite  cautery 
is  ammonia  fort.,  for  he  considers  all  animal  poisons  to  be  "  strong 
permeable  acids,"  and  opines  that  ammonia,  being  an  alkali,  is 
*  very  likely  to  neutralize  "  them.  His  diagnosis,  we  should  add, 
is  always  exact  and  careful ;  his  prescriptions,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  are  simply  and  well  combined.  Of  his  illustrations — 
eighteen  of  which  are  portraits  of  champions — it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  they  will  pass  muster  as  diagrams.  The  necessity  of  his  re- 
prints from  Ouida  is  open  to  question  ;  he  is  himself  a  master,  and 
where  he  is  we  want  no  other  counsel.  But  Ouida  always  writes 
well  about  dogs ;  and  even  in  a  book  by  Dr.  Stables  her  presence 
is  welcome  in  its  way. 


DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. — VOL  XL* 

CLIVE,  Coleridge,  Cobden  are  about  the  most  famous  names 
in  this  new  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
The  article  on  Clive  is  by  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot,  who,  while  ad- 
mitting that  "  it  is  impossible  to  olfer  any  defence  "  for  the  fraud 
upon  Omichund,  yet  on  the  whole  sets  Clive  in  a  very  favourable 
light,  and  brings  out  well  the  greatness  of  his  genius  and,  in  the 
main,  of  his  character.  Members  of  the  Browning  Society  should 
be  interested  in  seeing  the  original  version  of  the  story  of  Olive's 
early  duel — a  story  not  quite  so  dramatically  effective  as  the  poet 
has  made  it,  but  no  less  redounding  to  Olive's  credit.  Cobden  is, 
of  course,  the  lawful  property  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  Coleridge 
is  taken  in  hand  by  the  Editor.  "  Fair  Rosamond "  is  the 
subject  of  a  critical  study  by  Mr.  Archer,  who  makes  out 
a  good  case  for  ranking  her  among  the  Cliffords.  Contem- 
porary writers  are  silent  as  to  her  parentage ;  but  there  is 
indirect  evidence  to  confirm  the  tradition  which  was  in  exist- 
ence a  century  after  her  death.  In  2  Ed.  I.  (1274)  the  jurors 
•of  Corfhain  give  their  verdict  that  Corfham  was  in  "  antiquo 
dominico  Regum,  set  Ilenricus  Rex  pater  Johannis  Regis  dedit 
[Waltero]  de  Olyfl'ord  pro  amore  Rosaruunda;  filkc  sua;."  Stow, 
therefore,  the  first  chronicler  who  names  Fair  Rosamond  as 
a  Clifford,  did  not  write  without  authority.  But  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  she  was  not,  as  is  often  asserted,  the  mother  either  of 
Geoffrey  of  York  or  of  "William  Longsword.  The  arguments 
adduced  by  the  Cliffords  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  prove  their 
kinship  with  Longsword  are  vitiated  by  a  confusion  between  his 
manor  of  Appleby  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  Clifford  manor  of 
Appleby  in,  Mr.  Archer  says,  Cumberland,  which  we  take  to  be  a 
slip  for  Westmoreland.  Rosamond  herself  is  a  more  important 
personage  in  the  domain  of  folklore  than  of  history  ;  and 
mythologists  will  be  interested  in  tracing  with  Mr.  Archer  the 
curious  growth  of  her  legend.  Before  we  leave  her,  we  would 
suggest  that,  as  her  suruame  of  Clifford  is  not  used  by  con- 
temporary writers,  there  should  be  given,  when  the  time 
comes,  a  cross-reference  from  her  personal  name  of  Rosamond. 
Mr.  RuHsell  Barker  is  the  biographer  of  a  more  praiseworthy 
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daughter  of  the  Cliffords,  Anne,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pem- 
broke, and  Montgomery,  who  is  perhaps  best  remembered  by 
the  probably  fictitious  letter  rejecting  the  Government  nomi- 
nation for  her  pocket-borough  of  Appleby: — "Your  man  shau't 
stand."  Mr.  Barker  brings  a  strong  array  of  arguments  against 
its  genuineness ;  and  the  inference  we  are  tempted  to  draw  is  that 
Horace  Walpole,  who  first  printed  it  in  1753,  invented  it  out  of 
his  own  head.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  aristocratic  Whig  inde- 
pendence which  is  quite  in  his  style.  The  first  Lord  Clifford  of 
Ohudleigh — the  initial  0  of  the  Cabal,  and  the  most  respectable 
man  in  it — is  well  treated  by  Mr.  Osmund  Airy,  who  has 
taken  the  position  of  a  "specialist"  in  Restoration  politics. 
Cobbett  is  the  subject  of  a  good  and  fair-minded  article  by  Mr. 
Edward  Smith ;  and  Cochrane,  tenth  Earl  of  Duudonald,  who 
was  not  without  some  points  of  aflinity  with  Cobbett.  is  among  the 
crowd  of  naval  heroes  who  find  a  biographer  in  Professor  Laugh  ton. 
On  the  delicate  point  of  the  stock-jobbing  scandal  of  1814  Mr. 
Laughton  pronounces  decidedly  that  Cochrane  "  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  affair  " — though  his  uncle  Johnstone  seems  to  have 
known  a  good  deal.  To  lovers  of  mysteries  Cochrane's  name  will 
call  up  the  thought  of  his  still  unpublished  "  secret  war  plan," 
which  from  the  first  was  pronounced  to  be,  as  Mr.  Laughton  tells 
us  with  apt  alliteration,  "  infallible,  irresistible,  but  inhuman,"  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  last  quality,  has  always  been  put 
aside,  "  though  always  with  the  clear  admission  that  it  was 
capable  of  producing  the  results  which  Dundonald  claimed  for  it." 

Kings  and  queens,  of  whom  there  was  such  an  array  in  the  last 
two  volumes,  are  here  represented,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  only 
by  Coenred,  King  of  Mercia.  But  of  saints  there  is  a  goodly  band, 
all  Celtic.  The  most  important  are  Oolumba  (by  Dr.  Norman 
Moore)  and  Columban  (by  Mr.  Hunt).  St.  Colchu  the  Wise 
attracts  us  as  being  the  author  of  a  work  the  title  of  which,  being 
interpreted,  is  "  the  sweeping  brush  of  devotion."  This  might 
still  be  attractive  as  the  title  of  an  Evangelical  tract.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Oxford  Reformers,  Colet,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  friend  of  Erasmus,  is 
the  subject  of  a  full  and  valuable  article  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee.  Note- 
worthy, also,  is  Mr.  Hunt's  biography  of  the  nonjuror  Jeremy 
Collier,  best  known  by  his  bold  and  well-merited  attack  upon  the 
"  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage."  The  bio- 
graphy of  Bishop  Colenso,  by  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  is  vigorously 
written,  in  a  tone  a  little  too  defiant  and  controversial  for  a  work 
of  this  class.  There  is  something  of  a  controversialist's  unfair- 
ness in  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  letters-patent  which  were 
supposed  to  give  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  metropolitan  jurisdic- 
tion. Without  going  deep  into  technicalities,  a  clearer  idea  might 
have  been  given  of  the  legal,  as  distinct  from  the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical,  aspect  of  the  controversy.  Moreover,  the  biographer 
has  neglected  what  should  be  made  a  rule  for  all  contributors — 
namely,  when  important  legal  cases  are  mentioned,  to  give  refe- 
rences to  the  Reports.  The  Dictionary  is  brought  "  down  to 
date "  by  a  notice  of  Miss  Colenso's  death,  and  by  a  biography 
of  Sir  Robert  Collier  (Lord  Monkswell).  In  this  latter  article 
we  note  an  inaccurate  statement  relative  to  "  The  Judicial 
Committee  Act,  1 871."  The  Act  does  not  require,  as  here 
stated,  that  two  of  the  judgeships  shall  be  held  by  judges  or 
ex-judges  of  the  English  Bench.  All  four  judges  may  be 
selected  from  acting  or  retired  Indian  Chief  Justices.  A  printer's 
error  in  Mr.  Boase's  notice  of  Dean  Close  should  be  corrected. 
The  Dean  is  represented  as  having  married  the  "widow  of  David 
Hodgson,  of  Scotland."    Scotby,  near  Carlisle,  is  the  place  meant. 

Soldiers,  lawyers,  physicians,  painters,  musicians,  and  others,  we 
must  pass  over,  pausing  only  to  mention  Mr.  Macdonell's  inte- 
resting biography  of  Lord  Coke.  But  whomsoever  else  we  may 
pass  over,  we  should  not,  when  writing  of  a  dictionary,  omit 
dictionary-makers,  or,  let  us  say  with  Miss  Pinkerton,  lexico- 
graphers. Of  these  there  are  three  : — Cleasby,  who  planned  and 
began  the  Icelandic-English  Dictionary  which  was  completed  by 
Dr.  Vigfusson  ;  Cockeram,  who  made  and  in  or  about  1623  pub- 
lished the  first  English  dictionary ;  and  Herbert  Coleridge,  the 
first  editor  of  the  materials  which  are  now  taking  shape,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Murray,  as  the  "  New  English  Dictionary." 


NOVELS.* 

R.  CRAWFURD  has  been  ensnared  by  a  prevalent  fashion 
-1»J_  of  giving  us  a  novel  without  a  heroine.  At  least  the 
only  lady  who  appears  at  all  in  the  pages  of  Beyond  the  Seas  is 
kept  carefully  out  of  the  way  in  a  convent  in  Galicia  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  book",  aud  seclusion  from  the  world  could  hardly 
go  further.  When,  however,  she  finally  shines  upon  the  Vice- 
regal Court  of  Sicily  in  the  year  1655,  it  is  in  all  the  latest 
fashions  of  the  French  belles,  and  we  should  very  much  like  to 
know  how  she  managed  to  procure  them.  But,  if  love-making 
plays  but  an  infinitesimal  part  in  the  tale,  there  is  plenty  of 
matter  much  newer  and  more  interesting.  Mr.  Crawfurd  has 
put  his  story   in    the  mouth  of  a  West-country  gentleman, 

*  Beyond  the  Seas.  By  Oswald  Crawl'urd.  London :  Chapman  & 
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Humphrey  St.  Keyne  byname,  connected  in  ft  left-handed  manner 
with  a  great  family  in  Somerset,  which  is,  of  course,  Royalist  to 
the  backbone.  On  the  whole,  his  language  and  stylo  are  ex- 
tremely natural  and  appropriate,  though  here  and  there  he  shows 
B  tendency  to  discourse  after  the  mannev  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  in 
pa<ve  48,  when  he  relates  a  conversation  between  his  kinsman 
Lord  St.'  Keyne  and  a  philosopher.  The  numerous  "  Why,  sirs  " 
and  "Why,  no's"  and  "Sir,  I  would  have  you  knowV'havo 
a  verv  familiar  ring,  and  in  good  sooth  Master  Humphrey 
is  verv  apt  to  lose  himself  in  his  narrative  in  consideration 
of  various  vexed  questions  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  and  his 
Kinsman  were  ft  strango  pair  of  soldiers  even  for  those  times. 
No  learning,  apparently,  came  amiss  to  them.  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
and  Galileo  were  more  than  mere  names.  Albert  Diirer  they 
preferred  even  to  Rembrandt ;  they  were  acquainted  with  Ilervey's 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  allusions  and  re- 
ferences to  these  discoveries  drop  out  perfectly  naturally,  and,  as 
it  were,  by  accident,  and  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  them 
is  that  they  sometimes  make  the  story  hang  fire  too  long.  For 
the  object  of  the  book  is  to  describe  the  fights  round  Sicily  with 
the  pirates  who  so  long  infested  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  final 
annihilation  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Lord  St.  Keyne,  who 
entered  the  service  of  Spain  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  given  the 
command  of  the  Sicilian  defences.  Mr.Crawfurd  is  good  at  a  fight. 
It  is  all  described  carefully  and  minutely,  not  only  asif  by  an  eye- 
witness, but  as  if  by  one  who  was  actually  engaged  in  the  hand- 
to-hand  struggle.  His  fights,  too,  do  not  in  the  least  resemble 
each  other,  any  more  than  do  fights  in  real  life,  and  they  have  this 
superiority  over  real  life,  that  while  the  reader  is  duly  excited,  he 
has  the  comfortable  knowledge  that  the  right  must  always 
triumph,  and  that  the  pirates  can  never  have  right  on  their  side. 
Perhaps  the  incident  of  the  casket  and  that  of  the  conjuring  up  of 
the  spirit  of  Geraldine  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage, 
but  the  scene  where  Humphrey  bursts  into  Palermo  and  finds  his 
Mnsman  lying  broken  and  'bleeding  from  torture  before  the 
Familiars  o'f  the  Inquisition,  is  striking.  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  spared 
no  pains  with  his  story,  and  we  hope  it  may  have  the  popularity 
it  deserves. 

We  must  humbly  confess  to  a  prejudice  against  novels  which  deal 
•with  the  liberation  of  Italy.  Miss  West  has,  however,  interwoven 
with  her  political  discussions  the  fate  of  a  young  English  girl, 
Allegra  Winton,  who  has  come  to  study  singing  in  Milan  in  1848, 
and  speedily  attracts  the  notice  of  the"  various  conspirators,  who 
are,  besides,  men  and  musicians.  Two  of  these — Giulio  Catano, 
to  whom  Allegra  becomes  engaged,  and  Luigi  Morelli,  whom  she 
ultimately  marries— are  merely  conventional  types  of  the  good- 
humoured  worldling  and  the  disinterested  man  of  genius,  but 
something  more  has  been  attempted  in  the  sketch  of  Count  Felice 
di  Villari,  and  the  attempt  has  been  a  failure.  Miss  West  wishes  to 
depict  a  high-souled  enthusiast,  who  gradually  becomes  corrupted  by 
contact  with  the  world,  and  ends  by  making  compromise  the  rule 
of  his  life.  No  doubt  such  people  do  exist,  but  Felice's  grada- 
tions are  not  natural.  He  is  too  unselfishly  reckless  to  start 
with,  to  be  so  readily  converted  to  the  paths  of  what  most  people 
would  consider  common  sense,  but  which  Miss  West  looks  on  as 
backsliding.  The  same  jerky  treatment  is  observable  in  Cecilia 
Winton.  After  having  been  led  to  think  of  the  girl  as  something 
very  sweet  and  true  and  good,  the  reader  is  suddenly  told  that 
she  is  very  selfish,  and  is  shown,  in  proof,  her  hasty  elopement 
with  Felice,  who  has  come  over  to  London  on  the  eve  of  Allegra's 
debut  in  Covent  Garden,  and  has  been  introduced  by  her  into 
her  father's  house.  Differing  from  Miss  West,  many  readers 
would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  hastiness  of  an  elopement  was, 
as  a  rule,  its  only  excuse.  Girls  do  things  first  and  regret  them 
afterwards:  and,  though  Cecilia's  flight  was  both  wrong  in  it3elf 
and  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
she  was  either  heartless  or  selfish.  It  is  only  by  fits  and  starts 
that  Miss  West  succeeds  in  realizing  part  of  a  character  or  in  dis- 
covering a  situation  that  is  truly  dramatic.  This  is  the  case 
when  she  tells  how,  on  the  first  night  of  Allegra's  debut,  she 
found  out,  to  her  infinite  mortification,  her  weak  point  (known  to 
her  Italian  master  long  before),  that  her  ear  was  defective,  and 
that  when  nervous  she  was  apt  to  sing  out  of  tune.  She  bravely 
resolved,  in  spite  of  her  distress,  to  try  to  overcome  this  fatal 
stumbling-block  to  an  artist ;  but  her  sister's  flight  and  her  father's 
long  illness  put  a  stop  to  her  exertions,  and  Elvira,  in  the 
Puritani,  still  remained  Allegra's  one  part.  The  best  picture  in 
the  book  is  that  of  old  Morelli,  whose  bark  was  so  much  worse 
than  his  bite,  and  whose  daily  "  tantrums "  were  innumerable. 
He  is  probably  taken  from  life,  while  the  others  are  only  Miss 
West's  idea  of  various  types  of  character.  The  style  is  good,  and 
the  author  grudges  no  trouble  to  herself,  but  her  forte  is  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  social  life  and  not  great  passions. 

"  Henry  Erroll,"  who  is  probably  known  to  his  friends  by  some 
more  feminine  title,  has  many  undeniable  merits  and  various 
undoubted  qualifications  for  telling  a  story.  An  Ugly  Ducklin;/, 
otherwise  Miss  Kate  Ferrers,  shows  a  knowledge  of  children  and 
a  love  of  their  ways  which  seemed  to  promise  a  tale  that  would 
be  both  true  and  humorous.  But  unluckily  the  author  has  spoilt 
it  all  by  a  too  close  adherence  to  that  most  comforting  of  fairy  tales, 
and  every  chapter  relates  a  fresh  episode  in  the  poor  duckling's 
history.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  story  often  becomes  crude 
and  violent  and  improbable.  Dynamite  is  employed  to  blow  up 
an  apple-tree.  Kate  Ferrers  is  an  ordinary  little  girl,  fond  of 
books  and  equally  fond  of  mischief,  who  is  looked  on  by  the  rest 


of  her  vory  conventional  family,  not  only  an  an  ugly  duckling,  hut 
as  a  black  sheep.  Her  mother  is  dead,  and,  except  for  her  grand- 
mother, who  dies  too  when  Kate  is  nine,  she  is  a  jeune  pemmne 
incornprite.  Tactless,  stupid,  but  well-meaning  peoplo  could 
oasily  have  convinced  mi  unimaginative  child  that  she  was  always 
in  the  wrong  without  their  being  made  out  absolutely  cruel  and 
heartless,  and  the  introduction  of  ft  cruel  governess  who  knocks 
tho  child  about  from  morning  till  night  without  discovery  is 
absurd.  Blows  such  as  are  described  leavo  their  marks  for  many 
a  long  day,  and  any  one  who  has  over  known  a  specimen  of  tho 
race  of  old  nurses  will  bo  sure  that  not  all  tho  wild  beasts  in 
tho  world  would  have  hindered  Kate's  from  exposing  tho  state 
of  things  to  her  master.  We  own,  too,  to  feeling  a  little  un- 
comfortable as  to  Kate's  conduct  in  drowning  her  bird,  sooner 
than  obey  her  governess's  orders  and  give  it  to  a  departing 
housemaid  who  was  longing  to  have  it.  Kate  never  even  pre- 
tended to  herself  that  it  was  to  prevent  its  being  treated  un- 
kindly, and,  therefore,  though  it  is  intended  to  be  pathetic,  tho 
act  is  really  one  of  motiveless  cruelty.  Again,  "  Henry  Erroll " 
unnecessarily  lowers  his  heroine  and  shocks  his  reader  by  allowing 
Kate  when  at  school  at  Geneva  to  consent  to  a  clandestine  corre- 
spondence and  engagement  with  a  handsome  second-rate  French- 
man, all  the  time  knowing  how  wrong  it  was.  People  have  the 
faults  of  their  characters,  not  those  belonging  to  some  one  else.  A 
girl  like  Kate  is  impatient,  ill-judging,  and  romantic,  but  she  is 
never  sly.  She  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  her  friends'  meannesses, 
but  her  own  errors  are  of  quite  another  kind.  She  will  do  what 
she  knows  to  be  wrong  or  even  base  if  it  involves  self-sacrifice,  but 
she  would  scorn  such  deeds  if  she  alone  reaped  the  profit  of  them. 
And  even  a  girl  of  sixteen  is  aware  that  a  man  who  could  propose 
to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  her  must  be  a  very 
poor  creature  indeed.  The  same  element  of  exaggeration  is  visible 
in  the  account  of  Kate's  home  life  with  her  sisters  after  her  father's 
death.  They  could  easily  have  been  unsympathetic,  and  even 
jealous  of  her,  without  doing  such  senseless  things  as  making  a 
girl  of  eighteen  say  her  Catechism  every  Sunday,  and  have  after- 
noon tea  in  the  school-room.  Still  less  would  any  woman  brought 
up  as  a  lady,  let  alone  one  as  stolid  as  the  Ma-  ,  of  the  earlier 
volumes,  have  scolded  like  a  hysterical  virago,  as  she  is  more  than 
once  described  as  doing.  It  is  likewise  a  great  strain  on  the  reader's 
credulity  to  ask  him  to  believe  that,  out  of  fifteen  or  twenty  well- 
educated  and  cultivated  people  brought  together  in  a  country  house, 
Kate  was  the  only  one  capable  of  holding  any  sort  of  conversation 
in  French.  If  the  English  nation  has  not,  like  the  Russian,  the  gift 
of  tongues,  it  surely  could  have  mustered  something  better  than 
this.  Yet  "Henry  Erroll"  has  an  amount  of  spirit  and  life 
about  him  that  carries  his  reader  over  many  weak  places,  and  if 
he  will  learn  a  little  more  self-restraint  and  condensation,  he  may 
do  something  very  good  before  long. 

Miss  Sarah  Tytler  has  not  done  herself  justice  by  her  latest 
book,  Disappeared.  She  has  caught  admirably  the  ways  of  life 
and  the  habits  of  thought  which  are  the  exclusive  product  of  an 
English  University  town,  but  she  has  failed  to  interest  us  in  either 
the  love-story  of  the  heroine  or  the  fate  of  the  heroine's  brother. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  even  the  least  discriminating 
reader  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  Tom  Gage's  disappear- 
ance. His  sister  Petrouella  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  such  a 
very  rough  diamond  as  Hugo  Kennett,  and  in  spite  of  the  partisan- 
ship of  the  author,  most  people  will  think  that  the  aristocratic 
President  of  St.  Clement's  would  have  been  far  more  suitable.  It 
is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  we  do  not  follow  any  further  the  fortunes 
of  the  elegant,  dilettante  Tom  Gage,  and  his  homely  little  house- 
keeping wife,  Aeunchen.  For  such  a  union  to  be  satisfactory,  a, 
very  early  attachment  is  desirable,  when  inward  virtues  outshine 
external  graces.  In  Tom's  case,  boredom  would  have  ensued  in 
a  very  few  months,  as  his  wife  became  more  and  more  enwrapt  in 
her  domesticity. 

Diane  de  Breteuille  might  succeed  as  a  farce,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  do  as  a  novel.  A  young  lady  of  sixteen  who  rushes 
up  to  a  strange  gentleman  in  a  fashionable  pastrycook's  in 
Paris,  and  asks  him  to  dance  the  cotillon  with  her  at  her  first 
ball  the  next  night,  would  be  considered  rather  free  even  in 
New  York,  but  in  Paris  she  would  reasonably  be  held  to  qualify 
for  the  nearest  lunatic  asylum.  Yet  Mile,  de  Breteuille  not 
only  does  this,  but  during  the  cotillon  she  asks  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Vere,  to  help  her  to  break  off  her  engagement,  receives  from 
him  an  unmistakable  declaration  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  then 
sends  him  letters  through  her  governess.  That  a  young  person 
should  be  found  to  do  these  things  is  conceivable,  but  what  is  not 
conceivable  is  that  she  should  be  considered  modest  and  charming 
afterwards.  Not  that  she  is  the  only  person  that  behaves  oddly. 
French  fathers  must  be  very  different  from  English  ones,  or  those 
of  any  other  nation,  if  they  could  behave  as  M.  de  Breteuille  does. 
He  calmly  accepts  as  his  son-in-law  a  man  who  has  thrust  himself 
uninvited  into  the  Mairie  on  the  occasion  of  the  civil  marriage  of 
M.  de  Breteuille's  daughter ;  and  when  the  bride  declines  to  take 
the  husband  whom  her  father  has  provided  for  her,  this  interloper, 
the  stranger  of  a  few  days  ago,  clasps  her  in  his  arms,  and  the 
complacent  parent  exclaims  "  Bless  you,  my  children  1  "  This  sort 
of  story,  with  plenty  of  upholstery  and  pretty  dresses,  may  do  on 
the  stage,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  successful  in  print. 
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THE  FABLES  OF  AVIANUS.* 

IT  would  be  ungracious  to  regret  that  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  lias 
spent  any  portion  of  his  great  learning  and  incomparably  fine 
criticism  on  the  neglected  Fables  of  Aviauus.  The  popularity 
•which  they  enjoyed  in  the  dark  and  middle  ages  is  much  harder  to 
explain  than  the  nearly  complete  oblivion  under  which  they  have 
long  been  lying.  Posterity  had  spoken  its  verdict,  but  Mr. 
Robinson  Ellis  now  comes  forward  to  reverse  it ;  and  henceforth 
it  will  be  necessary  for  Latin  scholars  to  read  their  Avianus, 
though  they  will  still  be  free  to  yield  their  admiration  more  to  the 
editor  than  the  author.  But  it  was  a  tempting  task  for  a  catholic 
Latinist  like  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  to  amend  and  explain  the  text  of 
a  once  famous  writer  of  the  Decline.  It  was  not  virgin  soil,  but 
it  had  so  long  been  lying  fallow  that  a  rich  harvest  might  be  con- 
fidently expected ;  the  undertaking  was  one  in  which  the  end 
could  be  kept  well  in  view,  as  the  whole  number  of  lines  (including 
the  prefatory  epistle  to  Theodosius)  falls  below  700;  and,  finally, 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Rutherford's  Pabrius  required  as  its  natural 
supplement  that  something  should  be  done  to  revive  the  memory 
and  elucidate  the  text  of  Aviauus. 

Not  much  is  known  about  the  author  of  the  Fables.  His  very 
name  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  Mr.  Ellis  shows  some  reason 
for  thinking  that  it  was  Avienus  rather  than  Avianus.  The  period 
in  which  he  flourished  has  been  a  much  controverted  question  ; 
but  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  in  his  Prolegomena  has  constructed  an 
•elaborate  argumentation  which  appears  to  fix  the  publication  of 
the  Fables  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth 
century.  Following  Camiegieter,  and  fortifying  his  reasons  for 
refusing  to  identify  the  author  of  the  Fables  with  the  author  of 
the  Aratea  and  Descriptio  Orbis  Terrarum,  and  proving  that  the 
author  of  the  Fables  was  not  the  Avienus  who  was  a  pupil  and 
correspondent  of  Ennodius,  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis 
contends,  with  something  like  confidence,  that  his  Avienus  was 
u  the  modest  and  virtuous  youth  "  who  takes  a  lively  part  in  the 
Saturnalia  of  Macrobius.  As  a  corollary  to  his  demonstration, 
Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  argues  that  the  Epistle  to  Theodosius  was 
addressed,  not  to  the  Emperor  of  that  name,  but  to  Macrobius 
Theodosius,  the  author  of  the  Saturnalia.  Ou  this  point  he  is  at 
issue  with  the  elder  critics,  and  readily  admits  that  in  an  age  of 
panegyrics  (of  which  he  quotes  some  entertaining  examples)  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  mere  fact  of  extravagant  compli- 
ments being  paid  to  the  Emperor's  literary  attainments.  "Quis 
tecum  de  oratione,  quis  tecum  de  poemate  loqueretur  ?  cum 
in  utroque  litterarum  genere  et  Atticos  Grajca  eruditione  superes 
et  latinitate  Romanos."  But  (taking  the  Epistle  as  a  whole) 
he  detects  "rather  the  confidential,  almost  familiar,  tone  of  an 
equal  than  the  deferential  style  of  a  subject."  The  exact  date 
of  the  Fables  is  a  matter  for  less  confident  inference.  Seeing  a 
possible  allusion  to  Avianus  in  the  Gratiarum  Actio  of  Ausonius 
to  the  Emperor  Gratian  (delivered  in  379),  a  more  distinct 
allusion  in  a  letter  of  Symmachus  to  Syagrius  (written  in  380 
or  381),  and  (here  following  Unrein)  a  "nearly  certain  "  allusion 
in  Macrobius's  Comm.  Sown.  Scip.  (published  early  in  the  filth 
century),  as  well  as  several  other  points  of  mutual  illustration 
between  the  fabulist  and  the  antiquary,  and  citing  the  state- 
ment of  Macrobius  that  one  or  two  of  the  interlocutors  in 
the  Saturnalia  did  not  reach  maturity  till  after  the  period  of 
Praetextatus  (i.e.  either  between  362  and  3S5  or  between  367 
and  385),  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  suggests  that  the  adulescens  of  the 
dialogue  may  have  written  the  dedication  of  the  Fables  between 
the  years  370  and  379.  This  inference  derives  some  little  sup- 
port from  the  frequent  references  in  the  Fables  to  pagan  ritual 
and  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  great  religious  conflict  that  came 
to  a  head  in  the  Theodosian  edicts,  which  prohibited  sacrifices, 
closed  the  temples,  and  abolished  priestly  privileges.  At  the 
date  which  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  proposes  for  the  publication  of  the 
Fables,  "  Paganism  was  still  sufliciently  in  the  ascendent  to  be 
interesting.  .  .  .  But  with  382,  the  last  year  but  one  of  Gratian's 
reign,  a  change  set  in.  The  Pagan  worship  ceased  to  be  acknow- 
ledged." This  is  not  by  any  means  conclusive  (as  Mr.  Robinson 
Ellis  freely  acknowledges),  but  it  adds  a  small  amount  of  cumula- 
tive evidence  to  a  very  pretty  argument. 

Cannegieter  has  been  followed  by  Lachmann  in  assigning  the 
Fables  to  the  age  of  Antonines.  Cannegieter  argued  that  the 
omission  of  Avianus  to  mention  Julius  Titianus  amongst  his 
predecessors  in  fable-writing  is  a  proof  that  Avianus  lived  before 
Titianus.  "Without  entering  into  Casaubon's  identification  of  this 
Titianus  with  the  elder  Titianus  {ximia  temporum  suorum,  the  ape 
of  his  epoch,  as  Capitolinus  -ays  that  he  was  called),  it  is  enough 
to  reply  that  Avianus  was  not  intending  to  give  a  list  of  his 
predecessors,  but  only  to  indicate  the  main  types  among  them. 
The  inferences  drawn  by  Cannegieter  and  others  from  the  prosody 
and  diction  of  Avianus  have  to  be  met  in  more  elaborate  detail 
than  can  here  be  described,  but  we  may  indicate  the  main  line  of 
the  reasoning.  Uut  of  321  pentameters,  two  contain  hiatus  in 
the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  in  ten  others  the  first  half  ends 
with  a  syllable  which  is  positionally  short.  One  of  the  hiatus 
lines  is,  according  to  Unrein,  doubtful ;  of  the  other  ten  three 
(but  only  three)  occur  in  epimythia,  and  two  of  these  occur  in 
epimythia  which  are  ranked  as  genuine  by  Frohner.     One  of 
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these  three  is  corrected  on  good  MS.  authority,  and  the  other  two 
admit  of  emendation  by  easy  (but  not  therefore  justifiable) 
conjectures.  "  The  remaining  seven  admit  of  easy  and  almost 
certain  emendation " ;  two  by  simple  transposition  of  two  conse- 
cutive words,  two  by  subsequently  discovered  readings,  and  the 
other  by  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Withof.  The  two  which 
have  not  been  "  explained  away  "  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
not  to  be  genuine. 

Again,  there  are  ten  false  quantities :— veils,  dispar,  impdr, 
Paonio,  fabella,  nulam,  jvofundens,  alterius,  hares,  extinctus  ut. 
Of  these  Paonio  and  profundens  are  not  unsanctioned  by  classical 
authority  •,  fabella,  alterius,  and  extinctus  ut  can  be  corrected  by 
MS.  authority  or  fairly  sound  conjecture  ;  veils  may  be  paralleled 
by  the  (doubtful)  possis  in  Juvenal ;  impdr  and  dispar  may  be 
explained  by  the  reaction  of  the  short  a  in  the  inflected  cases  of 
pur  (cf.  tripes,  &c,  in  Ausonius) ;  nolam  is  met  by  one  of  Mr. 
Robinson  Ellis's  most  ingenious  critical  arguments ;  but  along 
with  hares  it  remains  (if  it  is  not  to  be  displaced  by  notam  or 
volam)  as  the  sure  indication  of  a  late  writer. 

From  these  violations  of  metre  and  prosody  Lachmann  and 
Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  draw  very  different  inferences.  Lachmann 
sees  the  kernel  of  "  an  early  and  purer  text  of  which  our 
extant  Avianus  is  a  barbarized  depravation,"  and  he  disposes  of 
all  irregularities  either  by  emendation  or  the  hypothesis  of  in- 
terpolation. There  is  visible  to  him  nobilior  antiquitatis  color  ;  but 
"  a  later  hand  had  been  at  work  and  conjecture  must  restore  the 
original  but  defaced  fabric."  So  far  as  the  metrical  irregularities 
go,  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  admits  that  Lachmann's  view  is  not  un- 
tenable, though  he  prefers  himself  to  see  in  them  "  real  evidences 
of  a  declining  feeling  of  metrical  correctness  "  and  productions  of 
a  later  age  than  Lachmann  assigns  to  them.  But  the  violations 
of  classical  prosody  which  remain  unexplained  (quite  apart  from 
the  probable  date  of  Babrius)  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  Fables  were  originally  written  either  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines  or  in  the  period  between  Alexander  Severus  and 
Diocletian. 

We  cannot  here  do  much  more  than  call  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  diction  and  syntax  of  Avianus.  It  deals  with  Frohner's 
most  valuable  inquiries  into  the  genuineness  of  the  Epimythia 
and  Promythia,  many  of  which  are  not  "  transparent  forgeries,"  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Babrian  Fables.  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  illustrates 
"  the  casualties  of  literature  "  by  an  interesting  quotation  from 
Udefonsus  about  the  way  in  which  Eugenius  thought  fit  to 
edit  "  The  Creation  of  the  World,"  written  by  Dracontius  220 

years  before  : — "  Libellos  subtrahendo,  immutando,  vel 

meliorando  in  pulchritudinis  formam  coegit  ut  pulchriores  de 
artificio  corrigentis  quani  de  manu  processisse  videantur  auctoris." 
As  to  MSS.  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  has  carefully  examined  all  that 
possess  any  importance,  and  he  has  himself  collated  eleven : — 
one  Paris,  cent.  ix. ;  three  Oxford,  cent,  xi.,  cent,  xi.-xii.,  and 
circa  1300  ;  two  Peterbouse,  cent,  xiii.-xiv. ;  four  British  Museum, 
circa  1300 ;  one  Treves,  cent.  x. ;  and  one  St.  Gallen,  fragment  of 
cent.  xi.  An  Index  of  Words  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Bradburne,  but  there  is  no  Index  of  Notes,  so  that  if  a  reader  wants 
to  find  e.g.  allusions  to  Paganism,  he  must  guess  what  words  to 
look  out  in  the  Index  of  Words,  e.g.  templum,  vietima,  or  vittata, 
and  even  then  he  is  not  sure  that  he  has  exhausted  the  subject. 

A  few  of  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis's  emendations  and  conjectures  will 
be  mentioned  here,  but  only  by  way  of  sample,  not  for  critical  ex- 
amination, as  this  is  to  some  extent  rendered  superfluous  by  a 
recent  and  elaborate  review  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 
At  iii.  12  si  has  been  conjectured  for  ut  of  the  MSS. — "alterius 
censor  si  vitiosa,"'  notes ;  ix.  5,  inseplum  for  inceptum  of  several 
MSS.  and  incertum  of  Cannegieter,  Lachmann,  Friihner,  and 
Bahrens — "Dumque  per  inseptum  vario  sermone  fruuntur";  at 
xvi.  9,  rectum  for  nec  dum  of  MSS.  and  nec  enim  of  Lachmann — 

Se  quoque  tarn  vasto  rectam  non  sistere  truueo 

(a  conjecture  by  which  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  sets  great  store,  but 
which  is  contested  by  Mr.  Mayor) ;  at  xxi.  5,  acredula,  with 
stridula  more  tentatively  suggested,  in  place  of  various  readings 
and  conjectures  like  credula,  crudula,  panida,  sedula,  credita — 

Scd  vox  inplumea  turbavit  acredula  nidus  ; 
at  xxii.  6  (one  of  the  happiest  conjectures)  cum  peteretur  for  ut 
peteretur  (suggested  by  I co^titeretur}    of  one  MS.— "  precibus 
cum  peteretur  ait";  at  xxiv.  4,  f route  for  forte — 
Edita  continuo  fionte  sepulchra  vident ; 
at  xxx vi.  18,  necat  for  negat,  regat,  &c. — 

Cum  miseros  v  ita  diurna  necat. 
Some  of  these  emendations  are  absolutely  convincing,  and  all  of 
them  show  the  cautious  boldness  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Robinson 
Ellis's  scholarship.  One  of  those  which  he  adopts  with  least 
hesitation  is  very  far  from  satisfactory  —  comix  for  volucris  at 
xxvii.  10 — ■ 

Qua  cccptum  cornix  explicuis?et  opus. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  justification  for  a  violent  change 
to  say,  "  This  restores  metre  so  easily  and  naturally  that  I  have 
not  scrupled  to  introduce  it." 

The  only  way  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  commentary 
would  be  to  reprint  with  the  text  a  page  of  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis's 
notes.  It  would  be  a  model  for  all  commentators,  and  a  reproach 
to  most.  The  notes  might  easily  have  been  loaded  with  a  mass  of 
more  or  less  relevant  discussions  and  citations.    It  is  the  very 
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depth  nml  breadth  of  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis's  learning  which  has 
enabled  him  to  teU  us  just  what  wo  oughl  to  be  told,  not  any  less, 
ami  (what  is  quite  as  important )  not  an  y  more.  1  [e  calls  attention  to 
every  variation  from  classical  usage  or  classical  construction,  every 
mannerism  of  Avinnus  himself  and  every  allusion  to  other  writers 
or  every  faintest  ocho  of  thorn  ;  he  illustrates  his  author  with  suffi- 
ciently long  citations  from  other  writers  of  the  period  ;  and  be  gives 
all  the  help  that  n  decent  scholar  would  require  lor  the  lull  under- 
Standing  of  the  text.  In  spite  of  the  careful  condensation  of  matter, 
the  notes  are  not  hard  to  read  or  understand,  /Jreeis  esse  laborat, 
obscurus  non  Jit.  Nearly  every  fable  is  traced  back  to  its  origin, 
and  iu  most  cases  the  Greek  of  Babrius  is  printed  at  the  head  of 
the  commentary— sometimes  a  killing  contrast  to  the  insipid 
Latin  version.  If  any  scholar  who  has  hitherto  confined  his 
reading  to  the  "  classical  period  "  wishes  to  learn  a  great  deal  in  a 
short  time  about  the  Latin  of  the  Decline,  he  cannot  make  a 
better  start  than  by  studying  this  edition  of  Avianus,.  Mr. 
Robinson  Ellis  claims  with  justice  to  have  taken  warning  by 
Cannegieter's  bad  example  of  explaining  Avianus  by  means  of 
writers  of  the  Ciceronian  or  Augustan  ages;  this  commentary, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  made  as  far  as  possible  "  illustrative 
of  the  later  literature  to  which  the  Fables  undoubtedly  belong." 
It  may  le  added  that  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  makes  generous  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  indebtedness  to  other  workers  in  the  same  field, 
even  where  their  conclusions  are  widely  different  from  bis  own. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  has  spoken  the  last  word  about 
Avianus;  but  the  present  edition  has  superseded  all  others,  and 
will  become  the  starting-point  for  any  future  editor  who  may  be 
bold  enough  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  one  who  leaves  little  undone 
and  nothing  ill  done. 


A  HISTORY  OF  TITHES.* 

IF  Mr.  Ilenry  W.  Clarke  had  not  the  amazingly  high  opinion  of 
bis  own  wisdom  which  be  reveals  in  his  History  of  Tithes  we 
should  have  thought  that  his  position  must  be  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory to  himself.  He  informs  his  readers  that  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  yet  he  can  scarcely  feel  any  comfort  iu 
the  fact,  for  be  holds  that  she  is  simply  "  a  nursery  for  the  Church 
of  Rome,"  and  that  her  bishops  are  mere  "  popularity-seekers," 
and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  "  power  of  vetoing  clerical  pro- 
secutions ";  he  is  severe  on  the  "so-called  Evangelical  party,"  and 
considers  the  "  so-called  Catholic  revival "  a  crafty  attempt  to 
Romanize  the  Church.  He  is  not,  he  says,  a  "  Liberationist  qua 
Liberationism"  whatever  he  may  mean  by  that,  yet  under  the 
present  circumstances  he  would  welcome  Disestablishment,  be- 
cause it  would  "  disperse  the  nurseries  " — his  meaning  here  as 
•elsewhere  is  obscure,  but  he  must  not,  we  imagine,  be  held 
guilty  of  llerodian  designs  against  the  modest  households  of 
our  clergy — and  because  it  would,  he  believes,  bring  with  it 
■"  Boards  of  Patronage,"  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
advowsons,  the  large  majority  of  whom,  according  to  him, 
simply  try  "  to  make  the  most  money  they  can  out  of  them," 
Diocesan  Boards,  to  compel  "  popularity-seeking  bishops  "  to 
allow  every  cantankerous  meddler  to  institute  proceedings  against 
their  clergy,  and  Parochial  Boards,  to  make  the  parish  priest 
the  servant  of  bis  parishioners.  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
parochial  system  of  the  Church  is  radically  defective,  for  the 
parson's  livelihood  should  be  made  uncertain  in  order  to  en- 
sure his  good  behaviour,  and  at  the  end  of  every  five  years 
lie  should  "  reseek  re  election,  or  seek  another  sphere  of  labour 
elsewhere."  The  position  he  takes  up  with  regard  to  his  proper 
subject  is  as  peculiar  as  that  in  which  he  stands  to  his  Church  ; 
for  be  tells  us  that  he  holds  a  "  brief  for  both  sides,"  for  the 
National  Church  as  well  as  for  those  who  would  rob  her.  How- 
ever, this  self-appointed  advocate  speedily  lets  us  know  bow 
he  proposes  to  handle  the  case  for  the  Church,  for  he  begins  by 
calling  tithes  "  an  odious  and  unscriptural  tax."  He  attacks  the 
useful  little  Englishman's  Brief,  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  with 
considerable  vehemence,  as  containing  "  twice  as  much  liction  as 
facts,"  aud  he  condemns  Lord  Selborne  as  a  "special  pleader,"  as 
"  inconsistent"  and  "partial."  We  shall  not  attempt  to  criticize 
Mr.  Clarke's  criticisms  in  detail,  but  shall  just  notice  a  few  points 
in  his  work  which  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  whether  he  is 
worth  listening  to.  "The  Provincial  Council  of  French  Bishops 
held  at  Mascon  in  586"  was,  be  says,  the  earliest  Council  that 
ordained  the  payment  of  tithes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not; 
for,  even  if  we  are  to  accept  the  Council  of  Macon,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  undoubtedly  enjoined  by  the 
earlier  Council  of  Tours.  We  will,  however,  pass  on  at  once  to 
English  matters ;  for,  though  this  book  professes  to  trace  the 
history  of  tithes  from  Melchizedek  onwards,  sixteen  pages  bring 
us  to  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine,  no  quotation  is  given  from  any 
of  the  Fathers,  aud  the  Englishman's  Brief  is  sneered  at  for  saying 
virtually  what  they  say— that  the  early  Christians  paid  tithes  to 
their  clergy  because  they  represented  to  them  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood. The  companions  of  St.  Augustine  were,  we  are  told, 
"  almost  all  laymen,"  which  is  certainly  remarkable.  Their  mis- 
sion reminds  Mr.  Clarke  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  "  were  at  that 
jieriud  true  exponents  of  Apostolical  doctrines  as  taught  in  Holy 
Scripture."  It  does  not  concern  us  here  either  to  deny  or  affirm 
this  proposition  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  are  quite  sure  that 
be  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  that  he  cannot  be 

*  The  History  <>f  Titles  from  Abraham  In  Quicn  Victoria.  By  Henry 
\V.  Clurke.    London  :  George  Redway.  1887. 


acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  (Iregory  the  Great  concerning 
clerical  celibacy,  the  sanctity  of  spiritual  persons,  relics,  miracles, 
or  purgatorial  lire,  lie  contends  that:  until  tin;  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  indeed  later,  all  tithes  paid  in  England  were  re- 
garded as  purely  free-will  olleriiigs.  If  ho  will  make  acquaintance 
with  tho  "  Penitential  "  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury  he  will  lind  that, 
to  quote  tho  words  of  the  learned  editors  of  Councils  and  EcclB' 
siastical  Documents,  the  "duty  of  giving  tithe  to  sacred  purposes 
was  regarded  by  tho  Archbishop  as  part  of  tho  common  law  of 
the  Church,"  for  it  is  there  laid  down  "  Presbitero  [I'resbiter] 
doeitnas  dare  non  cogitur  "  (II.  ii.  8).  How  far  tho  Church  en- 
forced her  claim  at  this  period  we  cannot  say,  but  no  ono  probably, 
save  Mr.  Clarke,  will  need  to  bo  reminded  that  she  bad  means  at 
her  command  which  enabled  her  to  constrain  the  disobedient. 
He  next  comes  to  Bishop  Stubbs's  assertion  that  in  787  "  the 
payment  of  tithes  was  made  imperative  by  the  legatine  councils 
held  in  England,  which  being  attended  and  confirmed  by  the  kings 
and  ealdormen,  had  the  authority  of  witenagemots."  Now  this 
statement  troubles  him,  for  his  object  is  to  prove  that  tho  number 
of  those  who  paid  tithes  gradually  increased  "in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  until  it  finally  became  customary" 
(the  italics  are  bis)  "for  all  to  pay  their  tithe  offerings,"  that 
"  the  custom  gradually  changed  iuto  a  common  right,  and  that 
"  there  was  no  positive  law  made  for  "  the  payment  of  tithes. 
Accordingly  he  first  maunders  and  then  shuffles.  He  repeats  the 
Bishop's  words  a  second  time  : — •"  He  says  the  payment  of  tithes 
was  made  imperative.  This  is  a  strong  expression";  and  then 
goes  on  to  give  bis  own  valuable  opinion — ''  I  am  of  opinion  that 
they  were  given  as  voluntary  offerings."  We  do  not  know  how 
far  the  law  was  immediately  enforced,  but  we  do  know  the  words 
of  the  decree,  and  they  express  an  imperative  law. 

It  was  doubly  annoying  to  Mr.  Clarke  to  find  that  the  command 
to  pay  tithes  received  the  sanction  of  national  Assemblies  at  this 
early  date,  for  he  evidently  wishes  to  trace  the  origin  of  tithe- 
law  to  a  less  respectable  source.  He  repeats  the  legend  which 
makes  Ofla  grant  the  tithes  of  Mercia  to  the  Church  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  murder  of  /Ethelberht  of  East  Anglia,  and  remarks 
that  the  cause  of  the  grant  "  was  not  creditable  to  the  Church  " 
(surely  the  Church  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder),  "  nor 
could  such  a  grant  under  the  circumstances  be  acceptable  to 
God."  By  the  time  he  finished  bis  book  be  found  that  Lord 
Selborne,  like  every  one  else  who  knows  anything  of  the  sub- 
ject, bad  condemned  this  legend  as  "  an  idle  story,  repeated  by 
some  uncritical  writers."  This  was  vexatious  for  him,  and  so  he 
added  a  chapter,  in  which  he  asks,  with  some  peevishness,  "  How 
are  we  to  draw  the  line  in  the  old  chroniclers  between  what  is  an 
idle  story  and  what  is  a  true  one  ?  "  To  which  we  can  only  reply 
that,  until  he  has  learnt  how  to  draw  this  line,  he  had  better  leave 
off  quoting  from  the  "  old  chroniclers."  He  evidently  will  not 
take  our  advice,  for  he  adds,  "  I  prefer  to  be  uncritical  than  a 
believer  in  the  false  miracles  recorded  in  Bede's  Ecclesiastical 
History."  We  give  this  sentence  up;  it  may  be  meant  for  a 
sneer  at  Bseda  or  at  Lord  Selborne,  or  it  may  6imply  be  a  choice 
specimen  of  the  petulant  maundering  to  which  Mr.  Clarke  is 
greatly  addicted.  His  next  quarrel  with  Lord  Selborne  arises 
from  a  second  vexatious  discovery.  He  had  quoted  from  Prideaux 
a  translation  of  one  of  the  well-kuown  charters  attributed  to 
"Ethehvulph,  a  w-eak-ruinded  and  superstitious  prince,"  as  a 
grant  of  tithes  from  all  England,  and,  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  had  explained  it  by  a  reference  to  that  highly  valuable 
authority  the  pseudo-Ingulf.  "  Some  writers  " — to  wit,  among 
others  Keiuble  and  Bishop  Stubbs— bad,  he  was  aware,  as- 
serted that  -ZEthelwull's  charters  did  not  convey  any  such 
grant,  but  he  had  disposed  of  them  with  the  remark  "  1  cannot 
endorse  this  statement."  This  was  satisfactory,  at  least  to  him- 
self. Unfortunately  for  him  after  he  had  settled  this  question  so 
pleasantly  he  found  that  Lord  Selborne  had  actually  ignored 
"King  Ethelwulph's  charter."  This  was  grievous  to  him,  aud  he 
is  naturally  indignant.  He  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  Domesday  Book  makes  very  few  references  to  tithes, 
and  declares  that  he  does  not  "endorse"  the  obvious  explanation 
of  the  Englishman's  Brief  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
Commissioners  to  report  on  the  subject.  It  really  does  not  matter 
one  straw  what  he  does  or  does  not  endorse,  the  fact  remains  the 
same.  His  own  perfectly  novel  theory  is  that  when  the  Survey 
does  not  note  the  existence  of  parish  churches  the  tithes  must 
have  been  given  to  "  the  monasteries  or  some  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies."  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  on  the  same  page  he 
asserts,  of  course  wrongly,  that  "  up  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
laymen  did  not  appropriate  tithes  to  monasteries."  We  have 
noticed  this  strange  book  at  some  length,  because  it  contains  a 
dangerous  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  That  in  England  tithes 
were  for  a  time  paid  as  freewill  offerings  is  no  doubt,  in  a  certain 
sense,  true.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  some  payment  to  the  bishop 
and  his  clergy  was  claimed  i'rom  villages  as  a  right  in  the  time  of 
Bseda  (Ep.  ad  Ecgberctum),  and,  as  tbe  payment  of  tithes  wa3  by 
that  time  part  of  the  Church's  law,  they  can  scarcely  have  been 
regarded  merely  as  voluntary  offerings  ;  for  Christians  were  bound 
to  obey  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  the  clergy  were  able  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  moral  and  religious  duties.  By  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century  the  sanction  of  national  law  was  added  to 
the  Church's  claim,  and  in  little  more  than  a  century  later  a 
distinct  penalty  was  attached  to  the  non-payment  of  tithes.  Mr. 
Clarke  has  added  nothing  to  the  subject  011  which  he  writes,  and 
we  believe  that  we  have  shown  that  he  is  wholly  unqualified  to 
discuss  it. 
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PICTURE  BOOKS.* 

TIIE  process  known  as  heliogravure  is  seen  at  its  best  in 
some  of  the  prints  of  the  new  edition  of  Chapman's  Homer 
■which  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge.  They  come  out 
exactly  like  mezzotints,  here  and  there,  perhaps,  one  being  a 
little  harder  or  blacker  than  it  should  be.  This  is  specially  the 
fault  of  Plate  3,  at  least  in  the  copy  before  us.  Priam's  form  is 
hardly  to  be  made  out  as  he  sits  on  the  roof  of  the  Screan  tower 
•watching  the  right.  The  frontispiece,  Plate  8,  is  wisely  chosen, 
being  full  of  energy  as  a  drawing,  and  most  delicately  engraved. 
Pallas  in  her  chariot  comes  furiously  forward  on  the  clouds,  a  pale 
moon  and  shadowy  forms  behind  her,  with  glimpses  of  the  earth 
and  the  sea  below.  The  illustration  to  the  Second  Book  repre- 
sents Phcebus  rising  in  the  distance,  and  Night  rolling  away  a  vast 
curtain.  In  the  least  of  the  Gods,  Plate  4,  the  figures  are, 
perhaps,  too  dim  and  shadowy,  except  that  of  Hebe,  which  is  too 
substantial.  Some  of  the  battle  scenes,  especially  that  to  Book  XII., 
where  Hector  hurls  a  great  stone  at  the  Greek  palisade,  and  that 
to  Book  XV.,  where  the  Trojans  are  attempting  to  set  fire  to  the 
fleet,  are  very  vivid  and  full  of  archa3ological  details  of  interest. 
The  fine  old  verses  of  Chapman,  and  the  quaint  "  arguments  "  to 
every  book,  are  always  pleasant,  and,  allowing  that  there  is  room 
for  another  edition  of  the  Iliad,  we  may  cordially  welcome  this 
bandsome  volume.  We  all  remember  what  Keats  thought  of 
Chapman's  Homer,  and  Mr.  Morley  adds  to  it  in  the  introduction 
bis  own  opinion  that  in  Chapman  the  Iliad  is  best  read  as  an  Eng- 
lish book,  an  opinion  over  which  it  might  be  possible  to  argue,  but 
that  we  are  more  concerned  at  the  moment  with  M.  Motte's  pic- 
tures than  with  Chapman's  verses. 

M.  Bonaffe's  work  on  French  furniture  in  the  sixteenth  century 
is  illustrated  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  engravings  by  M.  Deville 
and  others,  some  of  them  being  very  effective  and  others  too 
slight  to  give  us  much  idea  of  the  objects  represented.  The 
di'essoirs,  the  ai-moires,  and  other  cabinets  and  wardrobes  described 
and  figured  are  often  very  beautiful,  and  are  probably  superior  to 
any  work  of  the  period  in  other  countries.  A  table  figured  on 
p.  181  and  a  door  on  p.  59  may  be  singled  out  as  admirable 
examples,  and  the  value  of  such  illustrations  to  workmen  and 
designers  in  general  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  wished  that  M.  Bouaffe  had  given  some  details  and  par- 
ticulars of  construction.  English  readers  will  find  much  that  is 
instructive  in  his  notes  on  art  in  our  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance.  Of  "  ce  que  nos  voisins  appellent  Elizabethan  style," 
be  remarks  that,  though  the  English  school  of  carving  was  in- 
ferior in  delicacy  to  that  of  Flanders,  and  was  too  fond  of  the 
grotesque,  and  of  superabundant  ornamentation,  yet  its  produc- 
tions had  a  certain  air  of  sumptuous  grandeur  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Certainly  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  never  pro- 
duced such  a  magnificent  piece  of  work  as  the  coffer  from 
Normandy  figured  on  p.  133,  the  statuettes  with  which  it  is  deco- 
rated being  worthy  of  an  eminent  sculptor,  and  the  other  orna- 
ments being  subordinate  and  in  excellent  taste,  so  far,  that  is,  as 
■we  can  judge  from  the  engraving.  This  should  certainly  be  a 
useful  book  to  the  designer;  and  all  the  furniture  described  and 
illustrated  will  harmonize  admirably  with  "Queen  Anne  "  as  well 
as  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  not  succeeded  nearly  so  well  with  Greek  and 
Homan  architecture  as  he  did  with  English  in  his  former  volume. 
The  introduction  has  a  certain  cleverness,  but  contains  some  of 
the  tallest  of  tall  writing: — "The  architecture  of  Greece  is  the 
architecture  of  Egypt — refined  and  glorified."  This  is  very  true, 
and  is  well  expressed ;  but  when  we  read  on  and  find  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  it  goes  far  to  spoil  the  effect : — "  Chaste  and 
passionless  the  stately  form  appears  before  us,  as  if  at  once  it  had 
sprung  forth  from  the  Creative  Mind,  full  formed,  full  armed, 
full  adorned — perfect  and  Divine."  That  a  "  stately  form  "  should 
be  "  full  formed  "  is  less  strange  than  that  "  perfect  "  should  have 
a  little  p  and  "  Divine  "  a  big  D.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  good,  but  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  few  plans.  The 
fine  writing  breaks  out  at  short  intervals  ah  through  the  book, 
the  culmination  being  in  the  last  paragraph,  which  begins,  "  And 
is  all  architecture,  then,  but  in  vain  because  its  earthly  creations 
must  dissolve  !J  Do  not  so  regard  it."  Nevertheless,  this  is  a 
pretty  and  pleasant  hook,  and  contains  much  learning  and  sound 
judgment. 

M.  Habert-Dys  has  a  strong  leaning  towards  Japanese  decora- 
tion, and  in  the  plates  before  us  seems  to  have  tried  how  far 
Japanese  colour  can  be  preserved  in  European  form.  The  designs 
are  most  successful  where  they  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
Oriental  model.  Those  which  are  furthest  from  it  are  simply 
vulgar,  as  a  Parisian  decorator  understands  vulgarity,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  The  flight  of  swallows  (Plate  5)  and  some 
fantastic  tish  in  a  whirl  of  water  (Plate  7)  are  very  Japanese  and 
very  good.  The  borders  (Plate  6)  and  the  wall-paper  (Plate  14) 
seem  to  U3  almost  unpleasant.    Some  of  the  fan  designs,  however, 
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are  very  pleasing.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  coloured 
plates,  by  M.  Gillot,  is  admirable. 

Mr.  Washington  Browne,  who  obtained  the  Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1878, 
has  now  published  a  handsome  folio  of  careful  drawings  of  various 
mediaeval  buildings  in  England  and  Scotland,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  elevations  and  plan  of  Ockwells  Manor  House 
and  some  windows  of  St.  Etheldrsda's,  Holborn,  as  being  of  excep- 
tional interest. 


THE  CHANDOS  CLASSICS* 

rpHE  COMPLETE  ANGLER  has  had  many  editions,  and 
boasts  a  chronicle  or  bibliography  of  its  own,  a  very  pleasant 
book.  The  new  edition  in  the  Ghaudos  Classics  is  cheap,  handy, 
and  illustrated  with  designs  which  Walton  might  have  called 
"  conveniently  handsome."  Mr.  Davies,  the  editor,  supplies  a 
collection  of  notes  from  various  sources ;  those  from  Hawkins  and 
from  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pennell  are  the  most  useful. 

Mr.  Davies's  own  appendices  are  at  least  short  and  simple. 
"  With  respect  to  flies,"  he  says,  "  opinions  differ  most  dread- 
fully." His  remarks  on  dry  fly-fishing  are  wondrous  brief;  perhaps 
he  has  no  great  interest  in  this  delicate  art.  He  regards  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  as  the  right  length  for  a  single-handed  rod.  A  split 
cane  of  nine  or  ten  is  a  more  modern  device,  and  we  think  an  im- 
provement. In  the  "  Practical  Essay  "  (p.  98)  Mr.  Davies  does 
not  even  allude  to  this  kind  of  rod  ;  perhaps  he  is  minded  like  the 
rough  backwoodsman  fisher  in  one  of  Mr.  Frank  Stockton's  tales. 
The  brief  Life  of  Walton  is  made  out  of  Hawkins's,  and  is 
correct  enough,  as  far  as  we  have  tested  it  by  the  better  "  docu- 
mented "work  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  Mr.  Davies  does  not  dive 
into  the  secret  history  of  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  or  try  to  call  up 
the  mysterious  ghost  of  John  Chalkhill.  He  suggests  that  Walton 
was  a  wholesale  merchant,  and  that  his  half-shop  was  merely  an 
office.  No  evidence  is  given  in  support  of  this  opinion.  The 
book  would  be  the  better  .for  an  index.  It  may  be  described  as 
"  too  bad  for  blessing  and  too  good  for  banning,  like  Rob  Roy  "  ; 
but,  for  its  modest  purpose  it  will  serve,  and,  on  the  whole,  if 
not  beautiful,  is  convenient. 

The  Chandos  edition  of  Mr.  Timbs's  Romance  of  London  is 
merely  a  reprint.  The  reading,  of  course,  is  finely  confused  ;  the 
book  has  an  index,  but  not  a  very  good  one. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  correspondence  of  so  distinguished  a  thinker  as  Hegel  (1) 
on  subjects  of  intellectual  interest,  carried  on  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  cannot  fail  to  be  important.  The  value  of 
the  present  collection,  however,  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
larger  part  of  it  does  not  proceed  from  Hegel  himself,  but  from 
his  friends,  mostly  persons  of  the  second  or  third  rank.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  correspondence  of  his  latter 
and  more  prosperous  years,  when  engagements  multiplied,  and  the 
disinclination  to  write  letters  grew  upon  him.  He  seems  never  to 
have  been  a  great  letter-writer,  and  to  have  been  disinclined  to 
enter  upon  philosophical  questions  in  his  correspondence.  The 
long  letters  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  are  largely  occupied 
with  private  affairs,  and  when  his  position  becomes  brilliant  and 
assured  his  epistles  become  briefer  as  well  as  less  numerous.  They 
are,  however,  always  interesting,  and  their  frequent  warmth  of 
feeling  sufficiently  refutes  the  picture  of  the  philosopher  as  a  cold 
and  unamiable  man  delineated  by  the  fun  or  malice  of  Heine. 
Goethe  acknowledges  his  acquaintance  and  the  stimulus  of  his 
writings  as  elements  in  the  new  spring  which  the  veteran  poet 
found  himself  enjoying  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  him,  after  years  of  estrangement,  meeting 
Schelling  on  the  old  friendly  footing,  though  the  cordiality,  it 
must  be  feared,  was  chiefly  on  his  side.  Of  the  quarrels  and  mis- 
understandings of  the  philosophers  of  the  day  there  is  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  but,  for  the  most  part,  not  from  Hegel  himself. 
Among  the  most  important  of  his  correspondents  are  Creuzer, 
Daub,  and  Victor  Cousin,  whose  letters  partly  relate  to  the  intro- 
duction of  German  philosophy  into  France.  An  appendix  contains 
a  remarkable  letter  from  Cousin  to  Schelling,  vindicating  his  own 
neutrality  between  the  latter  and  Hegel,  and  obliquely  rebuking 
Sehelling's  envy  and  jealousy  of  his  rival.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  other  letters  are  Hegel's  letters  of  travel  written 
to  his  wife  and  Knebel's  notices  of  Napoleon  at  Weimar,  which 
indicate  to  how  low  an  ebb  German  patriotism  had  then  fallen  in 
some  quarters.  Most  of  the  letters,  it  should  be  added,  have 
appeared  already,  either  in  Hegel's  miscellaneous  works  or  in 
Rosenkranz's  biography  ;  but  they  are  now  revised  and  brought 
together  for  the  til's t  time. 

irierr  Theodor  V.ttke  (2),  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Biblical 
scholar,  has  compiled  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  houses, 

*  The  Complete  Angler.  By  Izaac  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With 
Notes  by  G.  Christopher  Davies. 

The  Romance  uf  London.    By  John  Timbs.    London:  Wame  &  Co. 

(1)  Bricfe   von   und  an  Hegel.      Heraus^egeben  von   Karl  Hegel. 
2  Th.    Leipzig:  Dunelter&  Humblot.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  CulturbUder  awt  Alt-England.  Von  Th.  Vatke.  Berlin:  Kuan. 
London  :  Williams  &  .Norgate. 
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food,  costume,  furniture,  and  otlior  appurtenances  of  tho  civiliza- 
tion of  Old  England,  especially  of  tho  ago  of  Shakspoaro.  Tho 
authorities  chiefly  consulted  are  naturally  tho  dramatists  of  the 
lime;  but  the  compiler's  research  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
them,  and  he  has  collected  a  most  entertaining'  as  well  as  valuable 
body  of  information.  Tho  absenco  of  reference  to  Butts's  Diet's 
Dry  Dinner  and  other  sources  of  information  likely  to  prove  pro- 
ductive maybe  explained  by  tho  rarity  of  these  bonks  on  the 
Continent.  A  visit  to  England  might  afford  Ilorr  Vatke  valuable 
materials  towards  a  new  edition  ;  and  many  misprints  in  English 
words  call  for  correction,  although,  considering  that  tho  bulk  of 
the  work  is  in  our  language,  the  errors  cannot  be  regarded  as  re- 
markably numerous  or  flagrant. 

Tho  Court  history  of  Sweden  has  been  picturesque  under  every 
reign.  The  various  memoirs  edited  by  Dr.  Ahnfeldt  (3),  of  which 
Dr.  Martens  gives  notices  and  extracts,  are  calculated  to  whet 
curiosity  by  indicating  bow  much  that  is  problematical  or  im- 
perfectly known  remains  to  be  elucidated  by  the  historian  of  tho 
present  dynasty  and  of  the  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Vasa.  Tho 
conspiracy  that  proved  fatal  to  Gustavus  III.  and  the  revolution 
that  dethroned  Gustavus  IV.  as  yet  present  many  mysterious 
features,  which  Dr.  Ahnfeldt's  publication  contributes  little  to 
elucidate;  while  the  exceedingly  interesting  particulars  of  the 
fallen  monarch's  deportment  in  exile  are  entirely  conclusive  as  to 
his  incapacity  for  government  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  re- 
moving him.  The  ease,  however,  with  which  his  unoffending  son 
was  also  set  aside,  and  the  crown  handed  to  a  foreign  soldier  of 
fortune,  still  remains  somewhat  inexplicable;  and  the  memoirs  of 
General  Akrell  intimate  to  what  an  extent  the  character  of  the 
fortunate  adventurer  himself  is  still  matter  of  controversy.  In 
Akrell's  opinion  Bernadotte  might  have  been  a  great  man  but  for 
his  outrageous  vanity,  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  seem  to  have 
heen  strikingly  evinced  until  he  had  retired  upon  his  laurels.  There 
are  also  valuable  extracts  from  the  diary  of  the  Danish  Crown 
Prince,  afterwards  Christian  VIII.,  during  his  ineffectual  resistance 
to  the  Swedish  invasion  of  Norway ;  and  an  account  of  the  tragic 
fire  at  the  Austriau  Ambassador's  ball  on  occasion  of  Napoleon's 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  by  a  Swedish  officer,  Count 
Ridderstolpe. 

Paul  Hunfalvy's  criticism  of  the  national  Roumanian  historians 
(4)  takes  the  line  to  be  expected  from  a  Hungarian.  The 
authenticity  of  the  Roumanian  claims  to  Roman  descent  will, 
in  all  probability,  always  be  a  subject  of  controversy,  but  the 
question  is  merely  academical.  A  nation  unanimously  resolved  to 
attribute  a  certain  extraction  to  itself  for  all  practical  purposes 
possesses  the  pedigree  it  claims ;  and  the  clearest  proof,  could 
Herr  Hunfalvy  adduce  it,  of  the  Dacian,  Thracian,  or  Slavonian 
origin  of  the  Roumanian  people  would  not  render  it  a  whit  less 
troublesome  to  his  countrymen  in  Transylvania.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  question  is  incapable  of  decision  from  lack  of  ma- 
terials. On  some  minor  points,  such  as  the  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  Wallachs  spoke  Latin  in  the  fifth  century  on  the  authority  of 
Priscus,  and  the  alleged  maledictory  condemnation  of  the  first 
national  history  by  the  Hungarian  censorship,  he  obtains  an  easy 
victory. 

Cardinal  Corneto  (5)  would  be  an  interesting  personage  to  Eng- 
lishmen were  it  merely  from  the  preferment  he  held  in  this 
country  and  his  position  as  agent  of  Henry  VII.  at  the  Papal 
Court.  Quite  apart  from  these  claims  to  attention,  however,  he 
is  a  striking  and  in  many  respects  a  highly  problematical  figure. 
Was  he  really  accessory  to  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  to  save  his 
own  life  ?  Was  he  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  Leo  X.  ? 
How  came  he  to  vanish  suddenly  and  mysteriously  from  the  earth 
on  his  way  to  the  conclave  of  Leo's  successor  ?  How  can  the 
humanism  and  Ciceronian  polish  of  the  majority  of  his  writings  be 
reconciled  with  bis  denunciation  of  profane  studies  in  another? 
These  suggestive  questions,  the  solution  of  which  will  probably 
never  be  found,  are  fairly  stated  and  ably  investigated  by  Dr. 
Gebhardt  in  a  concise  and  well-written  monograph. 

Dissimilar  indeed  to  the  biography  of  the  brilliant  and  un- 
principled Cardinal  is  that  of  the  worthy  Pastor  Kosegarteu  (6), 
father  of  the  Orientalist,  an  excellent  man,  whose  career  is  re- 
deemed from  absolute  prose  by  what  his  contemporaries  thought 
his  unaccountable  addiction  to  liturgies  and  hymnology,  and 
"whose  mild  conflicts  with  the  authorities  make  a  not  uninteresting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  German  Protestant  Church. 

The  general  idea  of  Gerhard  Rohlfs's  Quid  nod  ex  Africa  (7) 
is  that  the  era  of  African  exploration  is  over,  and  that  that  of 
African  development  is  begun.  The  book  may  bo  compared  to  a 
general  stock-taking,  reporting  the  progress  of  each  European 
nation  that  has  obtained  a  footing  in  the  African  continent.  If  as 
a  whole  too  desultory  and  not  exempt  from  traces  of  book- 
making,  it  nevertheless  contains  many  just  observations,  and 
reports  progress  up  to  a  late  date.    On  the  whole,  we  should  judge 

(3)  Sfiandinavische  Hof-  und  Staatsyeschichten  des  neunzchnten  Jahr- 
hmuhrts.  Nach  den  schvvedischen  Quellen  des  Dr.  A.  Ahnfeldt  von  H. 
Martens.    Stuttgart :  Frommann.    London :  Nutt. 

(4)  Neuere  Erscheinungen  der  rumiinischen  Geschichtsschreibung. 
Beleuchtct  von  Paul  Huufalvy.    Wien  :  Prochaaka.    London:  Nutt. 

(5)  Adrian  von  Corneto  :  ein  Beitrag  znr  Geschichte  der  Curie  und  der 
Benaisscmce.  Von  Dr.  Bruno  Gebhardt.  Breslau :  Preuss  &  JiiD"cr. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(6)  Gotthard  Ludwig  Kosegarten.  Eiu  Lebensbild.  Von  Dr.  H.  Franck. 
Halle:  Buchhandlung  des  Waisenbausos.    London:  Nutt. 

(7)  Gerhard  Rohtfs.  Quid  Novi  ex  Africa?  Cassel :  Fischer.  London: 
Nutt. 


tho  writer's  conclusions  too  optimistic;  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Masuah  will  evor  bo  anything  but  a  source  of  expense  to 
Italy,  or  that  French  preponderance  in  Madagascar  will  bo  any- 
thing but  a  name;  and  important  as  may  be  the  Gorman  ac- 
quisitions on  tho  eastern  coast,  they  aro  wholly  unlit  for  European 
colonization.  Ilorr  Rohlfs  speaks  more  favourably  of  English 
policy  in  Africa  than  is  usual  with  German  writers,  drawing 
special  attention  to  the  progress  recently  mado  in  consolidating 
our  South  African  settlements  by  the  incorporation  of  Griqualand 
and  British  Kallraria,  and  tho  acquisition  of  St.  Lucia  Bay ;  and 
vindicating  the  suppression  of  Arabi,  whoso  revolt,  as  ho  remarks, 
was  not  political,  but  religious ;  that  is,  fiercely  fanatical  and  anti- 
European. 

Erich  Schmidt's  Characteristics  (8)  contain  much  that  is  both 
entertaining  and  instructive  respecting  the  manners  and  ideas  of 
the  Germans  of  the  Benaissance  period  and  the  literature  of  the 
Germany  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cent  uries.  The  defects 
of  tho  essays  are  a  certain  dill'useuess,  overflowing  rather  than 
penetrating  the  subject,  and  a  "  manie  de  briller"  not  far  remote 
from  literary  coxcombry.  Their  pretentiousness  is  more  apparent 
in  such  studies  of  the  past  as  "  Faust  and  the  Sixteenth  Century," 
"  War  with  Fashion,"  '*  Ariosto  in  Germany,"  than  in  those 
of  a  more  pronounced  critical  character.  A  little  group  of  essays 
on  Goethe  and  the  ladies  connected  with  his  circle  shows  much 
sound  sense  and  accurate  judgment  of  character;  that  on 
Goethe's  mother  is  particularly  good.  An  essay  on  Heinrich  yon 
Kleist,  if  not  remarkable  for  originality,  is  highly  interesting 
from  the  subject ;  one  on  Theodor  Storm  acquaints  us  with  one  of 
the  best  of  modern  German  writers  of  short  stories,  whose  reputa- 
tion seems  to  be  gradually  making  its  way  abroad. 

It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  pronounce  a  well-meant  work  eminent 
only  for  absurdity,  but  nothing  else  can  possibly  be  said  of  the 
last  interpretation  of  Faust  (9).  The  author  is  determined  that 
every  liue  of  Faust  shall  contain  a  hidden  meaning — philo- 
sophical, political,  or  critical.  More  extraordinary  discoveries  were 
assuredly  never  made  than  those  vouchsafed  to  this  Goethean 
Swedenborg.  The  owl's  nest  in  the  scene  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath, 
is  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise.  The  young  witch's  breasts  are 
equality  and  fraternity,  the  red  mouse  that  jumps  out  of  her 
mouth  is  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  wine  that  is  served  out  to  the 
topers  in  Auerbach's  cellar  is  Schiller's  Robbers  and  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni.  If  such  are  Herr  Louvier's  exploits  in  the  first  part  of 
Faust,  it  is  easy  to  surmise  how  he  distinguishes  himself  on 
arriving  at  that  happy  hunting-ground  of  interpreters,  the  second. 
Sparta  is  poetry ;  Messene  is  Klopstock's  Messiah,  as  the  resem- 
blance of  the  words  evidently  denotes ;  the  Sea  is  Unreason,  the 
Ewiff-  Weibliche  is  Reason  ;  and  Herr  Louvier's  "  rational  method  of 
inquiry"  inducts  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Faust,  until  the 
accomplishment  of  his  redemption,  is  the  Understanding. 

A  more  modest  and  an  easier,  and  perhaps  a  more  practically 
useful,  task  of  literary  exegesis  has  heen  performed  by  Herr  Alfred 
Klaar  (10)  in  his  investigation  of  the  historical  sources  of 
Grillparzer's  King  Ottokar.  The  drama,  apart  from  its  merit,  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  national  Austriau  tragedy,  representing 
the  triumph  of  the  Teutonic  over  the  Slavonic  element  in  the 
person  of  Rudolph  of  Hapshurg.  From  this  point  of  view  it  well 
deserves  the  pains  that  Herr  Klaar  has  bestowed  upon  it. 

Edward  Grisebach  has  on  former  occasions  bestowed  an  infinity 
of  research  on  the  Chinese,  or  in  its  origin  probably  Indian,  story 
of  the  Faithless  Widow  (11),  best  known  in  the  Western  world  in 
its  Petronian  form  as  the  Matron  of  Ephesus.  He  has  now 
definitely  summed  up  his  labours  in  a  handsome  volume,  a  little 
difficult  of  perusal  from  the  size  and  blackness  of  the  Gothic  type. 
He  traces  the  tale  in  its  wanderings  through  universal  literature, 
and  even  identifies  it,  somewhat  too  confidently  as  appears  to  us, 
with  the  delightful  "  Mrs.  Fox  "  of  Grimm's  Kinder-  und  Hnus~ 
mdhrcken.  We  cannot  concur  in  the  censure  which  he  pronounces 
upon  Goldsmith's  version,  where  the  inversion  of  the  original 
catastrophe  produces  a  pleasant  surprise. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  or  conceive  a  more  thoroughly 
serviceable  edition  of  a  classical  author  than  that  which  Professor 
Friedlaender  has  given  of  one  so  peculiarly  in  need  of  illustration 
as  Martial  (12).  Admirable  notes,  both  critical  and  explanatory, 
copious,  but  terse  and  free  from  all  ostentation  of  learning,  a  life  of 
the  poet,  dissertations  on  the  state  of  his  text  and  his  metrical 
peculiarities,  and  a  very  complete  index  of  words,  bring  together 
within  moderate  compass  everything  requisite  for  the  study  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and,  in  certain  respects,  the  most  in- 
structive of  classical  writers.  Professor  Friedlaender  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  to  the  late  lamented  II.  A.  J.  Munro,  who 
maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with  him. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  in  the  Rundschau  (13)  for 


(8)  Charakteristihen.  Von  Frich  Schmidt.  Berlin:  VVeidmann. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(9)  Sphinx  /acuta  est.  Goethe's  Faust  und  die  Resultate  einer  ratio- 
neUen  Methode  der  Forschung.  Von  F.  A.  Louvier.  2  Tii.  Berlin:  George 
Fiedler.    Loudon  :  Nutt. 

(10)  Ki'mig  Ottohars  Gliick  und Ende.  Eine  Untersuchung.  Von  Alfred 
Klaar.    Leipzig  :  Freykof.    London  :  Nutt. 

(11)  Die  Wanderung  der  Novelle  von  der  ireidosen  Wittwe  durch  die 
WeltliUeratur.    Von  E.  Grisebach.    Berlin  :  Lehmann.    London  :  Nutt. 

(12)  31.  Valerii  Martialis  Epigrammalum  Libri.  Mit  erklarenden 
Anmcrkungen  von  L.  Friedlaender.  2  Bd.  Leipzig  :  Hirzel.  London  : 
Nutt. 

(13)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Kodenberg. 
Jahrg.  13,  Hft.  9,  10.    Berlin  :  Paetel.   London  :  Nutt. 
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June  except  an  article  on  the  late  elections  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Their  significance  is  fully  admitted,  aud  the  adoption  of  a  less 
rigid  and  purely  military  system  is  recommended  as  the  best 
counteractive  to  French  national  feeling.  It  is  further  proposed 
that  the  elections  should  for  the  future  be  held  sexennially  instead 
of  triennially.  If  the  repugnance  to  German  rule  is  indeed  a 
patriotic  sentiment,  these  measures  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
produce  much  effect.  The  July  number  has  an  essay  on  the 
relations  of  Goethe  and  Herder,  a  subject  on  which  it  is  dilli- 
cult  to  say  anything  original ;  and  one  on  the  early  friendship  and 
joint  Italian  tour  of  Scherlel,  the  humorous  poet  whose  popularity 
•was  even  in  excess  of  his  really  great  merit,  aud  Anselm  Feuerbach, 
the  painter  who  never  succeeded  in  winning  popular  favour.  An 
article  on  the  Arabian  Kinhts  condenses  much  information  in  a 
very  agreeable  fashion.  The  writer  finds  the  first  trace  of  the  col- 
lection in  a  Persian  novel  bearing  the  same  title,  known  to  have 
existed  about  990,  and  thinks  that  it  assumed  its  present  shape  in 
Egypt  about  the  fifteenth  century.  The  tales  in  which  the  Magian 
religion  is  prominent  must,  we  should  think,  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  ninth  century  in  their  original,  though  they  may  no  doubt 
have  undergone  modifications.  The  writer  in  the  llundschau 
draws  attention  to  an  edict  of  an  Egyptian  governor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  prescribing  the  same  colours  for  the 
dress  of  the  four  principal  religious  as  are  assigned  to  them  in  the 
tale  of  the  Fisherman  and  the  Geuie.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
these  are  the  colours  of  the  four  factions  of  the  charioteers  under 
the  Koman  Empire,  except  that  green,  the  special  colour  of  the 
Prophet,  has  been  converted  into  yellow. 


THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  EXCELSIOR* 

A FEMALE  philosopher  once  remarked  that  "  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  know  whether  one  is  amused  or  not."  The  listener 
felt  at  the  moment  that  whether  one  is  amused  or  not  is  a  question 
to  which  consciousness  returns  no  tardy  nor  ambiguous  reply. 
But  really  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  new  novel,  The  Crusade 
of  the  "  Excelsior"  consciousness  is  puzzled  for  an  answer.  Are 
■we  amused  ?  As  the  Hegelians  tell  us,  "  this  is  not  a  question 
■which  can  be  answered  by  '  Yes '  or  '  No.' "  If  a  man  were  to 
read  The  Crusade  of  the  "  Excelsior  "  for  pleasure  purely,  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  or  in  a  hammock,  or  drifting  in  a  boat,  he  would 
probably  find  that  he  got  quite  as  much  amusement  as  he  wanted. 
To  all  such  students  we  think  we  can  recommend  The  Crusade  of 
the  "  Excelsior,"  and  the  eloquence  of  Commander  Leonidas 
Perkins — half  soldier  of  fortune,  half  voluble  amateur  poet — and 
the  shadowy  but  fascinating  figure  of  Mrs.  Euphemia  McCorkle. 
The  desolate,  belated  Spaniards  of  Todos  Santos,  a  colony  of  Rip 
van  Winkles,  shut  out  of  the  world  by  a  wall  of  Pacific  fog,  are 
also  diverting,  and  there  is  plenty  of  poetry  and  taste  in 
the  study  of  the  crumbling,  lonely  settlement.  Miss  Keene 
is  a  very  pretty  heroine,  Mrs.  Brimmer  is  a  pleasant 
American  Mrs.  Nickleby.  The  earlier  chapters  provoke  curiosity, 
and  set  one  reading  with  some  eagerness  of  interest  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  end.  This  seems  a  good  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  a 
"  summer  novel,"  as  the  Americans  call  these  romances,  which 
have  not  the  stern  purpose  of  a  Howells  nor  the  austere  ethics  of 
a  Tolstoi  between  their  "  twa  boords."  In  fact,  Mr.  Bret  Harte's 
new  novel  will  answer  its  purpose  very  well,  and  provide  plenty 
of  holiday  entertainment  for  the  readers  who  approach  it  with  no 
fell  design  of  criticism.  It  is  written  in  a  style  naturally  and 
not  forcibly  picturesque;  there  is  no  attempt  to  produce  a  literary 
effect  by  odd,  strained  constructions  and  square  words  set  to  till 
round  holes.  But — there  is  always  a  "  but" — if  one  is  obliged  to 
read  The  Crusade  of  the  "  Excelsior  "  critically,  to  pause  and  weigh 
and  estimate,  then  it  really  becomes  doubtful  whether  one  is  amused. 

Criticism  and  critics  have  no  right  to  exist  according  to 
authors  who  like  only  untempered  adulation.  It  is  certain  that 
the  critic  brings  with  him  a  new  element  into  the  book  he  is 
reading.  The  book  is  written  to  entertain,  and  entertainment  is 
apt  to  vanish,  to  melt  away,  when  the  critical  ingredient  meets  it. 
Amusement,  that  volatile  essence,  disappears.  When  wo  come  to 
be  critical  over  The  Crusade  of  the  "  Exceisior"  we  are  compelled 
to  suspect  it  of  being  too  long.  Here  was  material  for  a  capital 
fhort  story,  wherein  the  fantastic  unreality  might  have  escaped 
notice.  But  the  tale  fills  two  volumes— not  very  tightly  packed 
— and  the  fantastic  unreality  becomes  too  manifest  if  examined 
closely  and  for  some  time.  In  fact  (reading  deliberately  and 
judicially)  we  cannot  believe  in  the  romance.  This  may  be  a 
subjective  fault  on  the  side  of  the  reader.  There  are  persons 
so  incredulous,  so  sceptical,  that  they  cannot  believe  in  &'he. 
They  are  to  be  pitied,  perhaps  to  be  despised,  but  their  limi- 
tations of  belief  do  not  discredit  the  real  existence  of 
Ayesha.  In  the  case  of  The  Crusade  of  the  "Excelsior" 
we  may  be  in  fault,  but  we  cannot  believe  in  Ilurlestone,  the 
American  who  flees  all  up  and  down  the  world  because  he  has 
married  a  minor  poet  (female),  who  is  a  divorcee  and  wants  to 
lie  divorced  ajrain.  Ilurlestone  is  just  our  old  friend  "  The 
Stranger,"  sufficiently  criticized  in  Pendennil.  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte 
seems  half-conscious  of  this,  for  he  makes  one  of  his  other  cha- 
racters think  of  Ilurlestone  as  "  a  dark,  impulsive,  hysterical 
Stranger."  The  old,  old  Stranger,  with  bis  cloak  and  his 
diamond  ring,  as  we  see  him  on  the  stage  of  Chatteris  lioyal, 

•  The  Crusade  of  the  "Excelsior."  By  lire t  Ilarte.  London:  White 
&  Co.  1887. 


was  comparatively  plausible.  But  in  a  country  as  familiar  with 
Divorce  as  with  Death,  we  cannot  believe  in  Hurlestone.  As  for 
his  wife,  we  are  truly  sorry  when  "  all  that  was  finite  of  this 
gifted  woman  was  forwarded  by  Adams's  Express  Company  from 
San  Juan  to  receive  sepulture  among  her  kindred  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa."  This  divorced  lady  trouvcre,  this  Louise  Lab<5  of  the  impas- 
sioned Western  Democracy,  this  singer  of  "  the  liberation  of  women 
from  certain  enforced  domestic  shackles,"  never  actually  mixes 
with  the  persons  on  the  stage.  She  is  a  new  character,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Bret  Harte  may  one  day  tell  the  story  of 
her  adventurous  life.  She  does  but  cross  the  scene  in  her  singing 
robes,  a  silent  figure  behind  the  actors. 

Ot^fai,  &>  \apUo-aa  yvvai,  koa  cs  ct&eos  uprjv 
aKpa,  Ka'i  (Is  ^svx>]i  i)6os  iveyKapivr), 

we  may  say,  with  Crinagoras.  Let  this  be  her  epitaph,  written 
lightly  with  the  fingers  of  the  past  on  the  dust  above  that  far-off 
tomb  in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  As  for  her  "  unmet "  correspondent, 
Leonidas  Perkins,  he  combines  the  heart  of  the  old  Spartan  king 
with  the  ready  speech  of  the  country  editor.  On  him,  too,  riddled 
with  Mexican  bullets,  may  earth  lie  light !  But,  critically  con- 
sidered, he  is  an  impossible  character ;  whereas  the  States  are 
full  of  Euphemia  aud  the  poems  of  Euphemia. 

For  the  rest,  the  Pacific  fog  falls  like  a  veil  on  the  people. 
They  are  cut  off  from  us  by  a  mist,  they  are  no  more  real  than  the 
seekers  for  a  deathless  land  in  The  Earthly  Paradise.  Perhaps 
we  should  except  Dona  Isabel ;  she  is  very  nice  and  natural. 


HALF  A  CENTURY.' 

rf70  make  the  grand  tour  from  England  to  Italy  was  once  con- 
JL  sidered  equivalent,  in  the  satirical  phrase  of  Ben  Jonson,  to 
studying  "  men's  minds  and  manners  with  Ulysses."  A  progress 
much  more  extensive  and  of  infinitely  greater  facility  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  reader  of  Mr.  Shand's  impressions  of  the 
changes  in  men  and  manners  during  the  last  fifty  years,  many 
of  which  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  Not  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  in  a  series  of  bright  sketches,  the  results  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  as  reflected  in  all  phases  of  social  life,  are  set  forth  with 
an  artist's  discrimination  of  the  value  of  proportion.  Mr.  Shand's 
survey  is  decidedly  cheerful.  His  is  not  the  burden  of"  change  and 
decay,"  as  in  the  familiar  hymn.  It  is  change  and  development, 
or  change  and  evolution ;  and  Mr.  Shand  knows  how  to  give 
emphatic  illustration  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  attitude.  He  does 
not  trouble  himself  with  vaticination  on  the  one  hand  or  indulge 
in  solemn  head-shakings  over  the  good  old  days.  Most  of  these 
sketches  offer  something  more  than  mere  contrast.  They  blend 
the  characteristics  of  past  society  and  present  like  the  sweet  and 
the  tart  that  make  sapid  the  salad.  Although  a  true  believer  in 
progress  and  the  wisdom  of  this  age,  Mr.  Shand  will  not  quarrel 
with  us  if  we  find  most  of  the  sweetness  in  the  past,  and  are  not 
greatly  moved  by  the  new  order  which  subverts  the  old  "  lest  one 
good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world."  It  is  enough  for  the  wise 
that  the  custom  was  good.  Customs  are  now  so  shortlived,  save 
a  few  hardy,  much-threatened  survivals,  there  is  little  fear  for  a 
corrupted  world.  When  Mr.  Shand  rings  the  changes  on  new 
and  old,  as  in  "  The  Old  and  New  Farmers,"  "  The  Old  and  New 
Labourers,"  and  so  forth,  we  are  pleasantly  reminded  of  the 
charming  ballad  of  the  old  and  young  courtier.  In  these  papers 
retrospect  is  cunningly  combined  with  the  world  of  to-day,  so 
that  the  clash  of  things  past  and  present  results  in  an  agree- 
able juxtaposition  of  images,  dissimilar  in  outward  show,  yet 
possessed  of  curious  affinities.  By  an  allusive  touch,  literary 
or  pictorial,  the  passage  of  years  is  instantly  realized,  and  past 
and  present  are  brought  face  to  face,  often  with  a  whimsical 
incongruity  that  suggests  the  sudden  encounter  at  a  street  corner 
between  a  septuagenarian  and  the  ghost  of  his  youth.  Victorian 
in  habit,  he  becomes  for  the  nonce  Georgian  in  spirit. 

The  variety  of  topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Shand  is  of  course  con- 
siderable, but  the  actual  field  of  observation  is  even  more  extensive 
than  might  be  imagined  from  the  table  of  contents.  Without  the 
least  assumption  of  the  guide  or  the  commentator,  Mr.  Shand  is  a 
pleasant  and  thoughtful  companion.  He  does  not  hurry  us  from 
one  extremity  of  the  period  to  the  other,  or  point  the  moral  of 
progress  at  the  expense  of  true  perspective  and  sound  judg- 
ment. The  intermediate  phases  of  change  in  the  professions  and 
callings  of  men,  the  conventions  of  society  and  the  evolutions 
in  the  political  world,  are  touched  with  a  light  hand  and  skil- 
ful gradation  of  tone  ;  and  in  such  matters  it  is  the  intermediate 
that  is  important.  We  may  not  acutely  deplore  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  farmer,  or  the  old  labourer,  or  the  old  sports- 
man, but  the  presentment  of  these  worthy  antiques  in  Mr.  Shand's 
rural  sketches  compels  us  to  feel  a  sentimental  pang  to  find 
the  world  improved  despite  the  loss  of  types  so  interesting. 
The  pathos  of  the  clouds  that,  gather  round  the  setting  sun  clings 
to  these  picturesque  figures.  It  is  the  compensating  privilege  of 
things  past  to  assume  a  glorified  guise.  Even  Mr.  Shand,  with 
his  laudable  hatred  of  excess  in  contrasting  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent, is  not  proof  against  the  mute  appeal  of  time  long  past.  In 
one  of  the  most  graphic  of  those  sketches  which  he  devotes  to 
illustration  of  the  locomotive  disposition,  as  Gray  calls  it,  and  of 
aucient  and  modern  methods  of  travel,  he  falls  insensibly  into  the 

*  Half  0  Century  i  or.  Changes  in  Men  and  Manners.  By  Alex.  Innes 
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appropriate)  vein  of  the  old  lament  for  le  temp*  jadis.  "  When) 
is  the  Paris  we  used  to  know  so  weUP"  Where,  indeed,  are  the 
bad  old  inns  of  the  Continent,  with  those  strange  dedicates  and 

classic  wines  that  refreshed  the  deliberate  I raveller  by  caleeho  or 
post-chaise?  It  is  enough  to  take  the  heart  out  of  the  most 
inveterate  believer  in  Pullman  express  and  Cook's  tickets  to  read 
Mr.  Shand's  too  sympathetic  description  of  "the  hooded  rumble 
and  the  roomy  imperial,"  the  savoury  lillets  of  wild  boar  "  from 
the  routine  marshes,"  the  wool-stoppered  ihisks  of  Chianti  or  the 
cobwebbed  Faleruian.  With  sincere  cordiality  wo  respond  to  his 
natural  regret  for  the  vanished  vetturino.  But  Mr.  Shand  is 
too  impartial  to  suffer  us  long  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  these  tender 
retrospections.  He  adjusts  the  balance  in  two  capital  papers  on 
Ireland,  in  which  contrasts  and  changes  are  suggestively  depicted, 
and  shows  excellent  grounds  for  his  healthy  optimism  in  the 
chapters  on  "The  Old  and  New  Clergyman,"  the  Working  ("lasses, 
the  Colonies,  Anglo-Indians,  and  "  Our  Criminals."  On  the 
whole  his  judgment  is  not  less  indisputably  sound  than  his  pic- 
tures of  the  round  of  life,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  are 
instinct  with  vitality  and  delineated  with  force  and  lidelity. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"]\  /T  SIMON'S  Blistoire  du  Prince  de  Bismarck  (i)  is  by  no 
1VJL  •  means  a  bad  book,  but  he  has  himself  pronounced  a 
damaging  condemnation  of  it  in  the  preface.  "  Pour  lui  [Bis- 
marck],"  he  says,  "l'heure  de  la  posterity  n'a  pas  encore  sonne  et 
dans  le  grand  livre  de  l'Histnire  une  page  blanche  reste  reservee 
pour  ce  jugement  final."  Exactly;  and  why  try  to  till  the  page 
up  before  the  time?  If  M.Simon's  book  were  mere  gossiping 
memoirs,  this  objection  might  not  apply.  But  they  are  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  attempt  instead  a  politico-historical  discussion  of 
the  Prince's  career.    It  is  too  soon  for  that. 

M.  Philippe  Daryl's  Loudon  notes  (2)  are  generally  interesting, 
and  though  not  invariably  amusing,  are  often  that  also.  The  writer 
does  not  look  at  things  English  with  an  entirely  philosophic  eye 
(thus,  for  instance,  when  he  is  angry  with  the  insular  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  late  Mr.  Trollope  and  the  living  Mme.  Galletti 
di  Cadilhac  for  complaining  of  Italian  dirt,  he  forgets  that  he  is 
practically  granting  their  case)  ;  but  he  is  a  very  Solon-Solomon 
compared  with  most  of  his  class. 

M.  de  K<5ratry's  sketches  in  A  travers  le  passe  (3)  are  a  kind  of 
cross  between  reminiscences  and  short  tales.  The  longest  of  them, 
"  Sous  la  tente  en  Criinee,"  is  almost  a  novel.  We  do  nut  think 
that  these  mixed  modes  are  good,  and  M.  de  Keratry  has  a  rather 
conventional  way  of  treating  them.  The  best  is  "  Ali,"  a  really 
1  well-told  and  touching  story  of  the  fidelity  of  a  little  negro  boy  in 
Mexico. 

Le  Satyre  (4)  is  the  most  powerful  novel  by  a  little-known 
writer  in  France  that  we  have  read  since  Pitchoun  !    Its  only 
faults  are,  first,  that  the  catastrophe  is  rather  too  clearly  seen ; 
secondly,   that  the  book  might  be  compressed   a   little  with 
advantage,    and,    thirdly,    that,   though    all   the  characters 
are    perfectly     human,    no    one    of    them    quite    "  stands 
out    of    the    canvas."    But    the    situation,    the    story,  the 
ironic  moral  are  all  extremely  well  handled,  though,  of  course, 
the  last  is  not  new.    How  good  Captain  Duprat  commits  crime 
after  crime,  and  wrecks  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  others  out 
of  affection  for  a  daughter  who  is  not  his  and  devotion  to  the 
memory   of  a  wife  who  was   unfaithful  to   him,  is  admir- 
ably told,  while   the   ordinary   respectable,   reasonable  mean- 
ness of  the  jeune  premier  Labanero   is  a  near  approach  to 
'  genius.     As    for    M.   Henri     Rabusson   (5),   he.    seems  to 
have  succumbed,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  great  danger  of  clever 
novelists  nowadays,  who  seem  to  go  to  dulness  as  naturally  a3  a 
lettuce  goes  to  seed.    A  novel  of  to-day  about  a  man  of  to-day — 
why  is  it  bound  to  be  dull?     But  the  critic  finds  nobody 
to    answer    his    question.     La  fdle   de    Dosia   (6),    if  not 
exempt   from    the    kind    of   danger  which    always  accom- 
panies even  the  suggestion  of  a  sequel,  is  as  pleasantly  read- 
1}  able  as  its  author's  work  nearly  always  is,  and  the  picture  of  a 
J   mother's  difficulties  when  she  is  confronted  with  a  kind  of  resur- 
rection of  her  own  peccadilloes  in  the  person  of  her  child  is  not 
unamusing.   This  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  *  *  *  (7).  The 
designation  is  more  of  a  common  than  of  a  proper  name,  but  the  treat- 
ment is  much  the  same  as  that  of  L'impiratrice  Wanda.  The  sub- 
ject is  based  upon  the  story  of  the  late  unhappy  King  of  Bavaria. 
This  is  a  piece  of  bad  taste  in  itself,  and  it  is  not  redeemed  by 
any  success  in  handling.  It  is  most  deeply  and  sincerely  to  be  wished 
that  the  clumsy  snobbishness  of  this  kind  of  writing,  for  eviving  the 
popularity  of  which  we  fear  M.  Daudet  must  bear  the  blame,  may 
soon  go  out  of  fashion.    If  anybody  wants  to  know  what  wicked, 
clever,  brutal,   abandoned,   hypocritical,   powerful    fiends  the 
Germans  are,  and  what  unfortunate  angels  are  usually  concealed 

(1)  Histolrc   (la   Prince  da  Bismarck  (1347-1337).     Par  E  Simon 
Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(2)  A  Londres.    Par  Ph.  DaryL    Paris:  Hetzel. 

(3)  A   (ravers   le  passe.     Par  le   Comte  E.  de   Keratry.     Paris  • 
Ollendorff.  * 

(4)  Le  Satyre.    Par  J.  Rameau.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(5)  Un  homme  d'avjourd'huu  Par  H.  Rabusson.  Paris:  Calmaim 
I  Levy. 

(6)  La  fdle  de  Dosia.    Par  H.  Gre'villc.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(j)  Le  roman  d'un  roi.    Par  *  *  *.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 


in  French  coats,  let  him  read  La  belle  etpionne  (8),  which,  by 
the  way,  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  rvman-feuilleton.  M.  do 
Villiers  do  Lisle  Adam  is  a  person  of  very  considerable  abilities  ID 

verse  and  prose  and  bj  no  means  the  least  of  the  Parnassian  school. 
In  Triboulat  Bonhomet  (9)  lie  has  tried  to  unite  the  mystical  and 
the  grotesque,  a  difficult  but  not  impossible  task,  in  which  lie  has 
succeeded  to  some  extent,  and  with  greater  directness  and  sim- 
plicity of  handling  would  have  succeeded  even  better.  Finally, 
English  readers  who  know  LouMs  Laras  may  be  glad  to  read 
some  novelettes  of  its  author,  translated  by  that  accomplished 
medievalist  and  Philhelleno,  the  Marquis  de  Queux  de  St.- 
Ililaire  (10). 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

J^SSAYS  and  Addresses,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson  (Macmillan 
&  Co.),  must  be  numbered  with  the  limited  class  of  books  in 
which  style  and  theme  are  attuned  to  admirable  accord.  Most  of 
the  lectures  that  make  up  this  volume  have  already  circulated  in 
detached  form,  and  they  all  merit  and  will  amply  repay  the 
attention  of  the  larger  audience  to  whom  tracts  make  no  appeal 
and  pamphlets  savour  of  the  ephemeral.  Full  of  thought  ex- 
pressed in  clear  and  vigorous  language,  these  addresses  are  well 
calculated  to  induce  thinking  and  clarity  of  vision  in  the  reader. 
They  possess,  moreover,  that  most  convincing  kind  of  eloquence 
that  springs  from  single-hearted  sincerity,  and  is  wholly  free  from 
factitious  rhetoric  or  weak-eyed  sentiment.  The  subject  of  the 
second  paper,  "  Morality  in  Public  Schools,  and  its  Relation  to 
Religion,"  is  one  which  the  Head-master  of  Clifton  is  especially 
qualified  to  treat,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  handling  of  a  delicate  theme 
shows  rare  tact  and  good  sense.  Common  sense  is,  indeed, 
the  conspicuous  note  of  the  book.  No  more  bracing  quality 
could  be  desired  in  the  treatment  of  religious  questions  in  a 
scientific  spirit.  In  the  elementary  lecture  on  Evolution,  and  in 
the  extremely  able  and  deeply  interesting  "  Letter  to  a  Bristol 
Artisan,"  the  admirable  co-relation  of  matter  and  style  is  obviously 
attributable  to  the  just  perception  of  essentials  which  invariably 
accompanies  the  gift  of  common  sense.  In  the  first  paper  the  ex- 
position of  a  complex  subject  is  lucid  and  exact,  and  thus  is 
popular  at  once  and  scientific.  The  "  Letter  "  is  the  most  remark- 
able contribution  to  the  volume.  It  sets  forth  the  reasonableness 
of  Christianity,  while  dealing  with  the  familiar  misrepresentations 
of  Secularists,  and  the  interesting  circumstances  of  which  it  was 
the  outcome  make  it  hardly  possible  not  to  speculate  on  the 
ultimate  influence  it  exercised  on  the  Bristol  artisan  whose 
"  modesty  and  ability  "  Mr.  Wilson  commends. 

Mr.  Bela  Hubbard's  Memorials  of  a  Half-Century  (Putnam's 
Sons)  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  observer  of 
man  and  nature,  who  settled  near  Detroit  in  1835,  two  years 
before  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  has  collected  a  mass  of  in- 
teresting notes  on  the  geology,  climate,  and  antiquities  of  Michigan. 
Altogether,  the  book  will  be  found  infinitely  to  the  ta9te  of  the 
carious  reader  of  desultory  habits.  He  will  appreciate  the  humour 
of  an  author  who  writes  of  the  State  of  Michigan  as  Gilbert  White 
wrote  of  the  parish  of  Selborne  and  the  adjacent  territory  of 
Alton.  The  notes  on  scenery  and  on  the  wild  birds  and  animals 
of  the  district  are  delightful  reading.  Very  interesting,  also,  are 
the  observations  on  the  monumental  tumuli  of  the  mound- 
builders  and  the  still  more  enigmatic  ancient  garden  beds.  These 
antiquities  are  discussed  with  no  slight  acuteness,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  illustrations,  partly  from  Schoolcraft  and  from  original 
sources.  The  concluding  essay  on  meteorology,  with  its  ela- 
borate tables  of  isotherms,  is  of  considerable  scientific  value. 

Various  works  of  antiquarian  interest  are  before  us.  The 
seventh  volume  of  Collections  for  a  History  of  Staffordshire,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons  for  the  William  Salt  Arclnc- 
ological  Society,  chiefly  appeals  to  the  historian  and  genealogist. 
The  volume  includes  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Swynuerton  in  all  its  branches,  and  a  transcript  of  the  Subsidy 
Roll  of  Edward  III.  (1327),  the  earliest  Staffordshire  document  of 
the  kind  extant. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Middlesex  County  Records,  edited  by 
Mr.  J.  Oordy  Jeatfreson,  with  an  index  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Watson, 
contains  extracts  from  the  sessions  rolls  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Of  the  value  of  this  publication  we  have  spoken  in  noticing  the 
first  volume.  Equal  care  and  industry  have  been  devoted  to  the 
new  instalment,  the  leading  facts  and  more  striking  features  of 
which  are  skilfully  summarized  in  the  editor's  introduction. 
Judging  from  the  paucity  of  trials  for  witchcraft,  Middlesex  seems 
to  have  been  a  centre  of  civilization,  compared  with  the  rest  of 
England,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  record  of  the  county 
being,  as  Mr.  Jeail'resou  says,  "  creditable  on  the  whole  to  its 
enlightenment  and  humanity.'' 

The  two  last  volumes  of  the  Camelot  Series  (London  •  W. 
Scott)  are  White's  Selborne  and  Defoe's  Captain  Sinijleton. 
Nothing  need  be  said  in  praise  of  either.  In  the  first  case,  the 
best  qualified  man  now  living — Mr.  Richard  Jefferies — writes  the 
brief  introduction.  Mr.  H.  II.  Sparling  has  done  fairly  in  his 
preface  to  not  the  least  of  Defoe's  lesser  masterpieces. 

We  have  received  new  volumes  of  The  Antiquary  (Elliot 

(8)  La  belle  espioime.  Par  B.  Millanvoye  ct  A.  Elievant.  Paris: 
Tressc  et  Stock, 

(9)  Triboulat  Bonhomet.  Par  le  Comte  de  Villiers  de  L'lslc  Adam. 
Paris  :  Tresse  et  btock. 

(10)  Nouvelles  grecnucs.   Par  D.  Bike'las.    Paris  :  Didot. 
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Stock)  and  of  Watford's  Antiquarian  Magazine  (Redway),  two 
serials  of  -well-proved  repute.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  odd  to  iind 
in  the  latter  au  article  entitled  "The  Genesis  of  In  Memoriam." 

There  is  not  much  of  the  form,  and  less  of  the  spirit,  of  poetry 
in  Colonial  Ballads,  Sonnets,  and  other  Verse,  by  Margaret  J. 
Preston  (Boston  :  Houghton  &  Co.)  "  Giotto's  First  Picture  " 
commences  thus : — 

Through  t  lie  Tuscan  meadow  s  dewy, 
Walked  the  printer  Cimabue. 

More  successful,  and  in  a  simpler  strain,  are  the  "Colonial 
Ballads." 

.Mr.  G.  Gladstone  Turner,  -who  is  responsible  for  Somnia 
(Longmans  &  Co.),  is  evidently  a  faithful  student  of  Poe.  This  is 
how  he  improves  on  the  stanzas  "  For  Annie  "  in  "  A  Christmas 
Carol  ":— 

Tct  grieve  not  fV  me — I 

Am  happy  at  last. 
My  wounds  are      healed,  aud 

The  fever  is  past ; 
Life's  fever  is  over, 

1  rest  me  !  at  last ! 

When  not  engaged  at  parody,  Mr.  Turner  is  vulgar,  as  in 
"  Society,"  or  dull — a  mood  too  frequent  for  indication. 

Among  new  edit  ions  we  must  note  The.  Antiquary,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  with  capital  woodcuts  by  various  hands  (Ward,  Lock,  & 
Co.);  The  Princess  Casamassima,  by  Henry  James  (Macmillan  & 
Co.) ;  Feniinore  Cooper's  The  Pathfinder,  in  Messrs.  Warue  & 
Co.'s  "  Crown  :'  Library  ;  Lady  Branksrriere,  by  the  author  of 
Molly  Baivn  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  ;  Love  the  Debt,  by  Richard 
Ashe  King  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.);  and  translations  of  3VI.  Du 
Boisgobey's  Cceur  Volant,  and  L' Heritage  d'un  Porgat  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Campbell,  entitled  Fickle  Heart  and  The  Felon's  Bequest  (J.  &  R. 
Maxwell). 

We  have  also  received  The.  Two  Swords,  by  Mrs.  Marshall 
(Seeley  &  Co.)  ;  The  Poems  of  Leopardi,  translated  by  Frederick 
Townsend  (Putnam's  Sous)  ;  Education  in  the  Home,  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  Primary  School,  by  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  8c  Co.)  ;  Noble  Workers  in  Humble  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Ni  Hoare  (Nelson  &  Sons) ;  Poems,  by  A.  Baker,  R.N. 
(Bemrose)  ;  Christines  Crook,  by  S.  S.  Llamer  (WTard,  Lock,  & 
Co.) ;  and  Jack's  Year  of  Trial,  by  Annie  S.  Swan  (Nelson  & 
Sons). 


NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


KOTICE   TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  ADVERTISEMENT  Deparisiext  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J  oiik  11  art, 
33  Southampion  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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•'PUT  UP  A  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  ROOM."- LEIGH  IIUNT. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

SPLENDID   COPIES  OP  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 
From  all  the  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe,  iu  PERMANENT  AUTOTYPE. 
U.M.'s  COLLECTIONS  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  AND  WINDSOR  CASTLE, 
THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON. 
GRAND  AUTOTYPES  from  the  PAINTINGS  in  these  COLLECTIONS. 
THE  ART  OP  BARTOLOZZI.    One  Hundred  Examples. 
THE  "LIBER  STUDIORUM"  OF  TURNER. 

Copii'P  of  Reynold?.  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  and  Rare  Works  from  the  Print- 
Room,  British  Museum. 

Pciintirws,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Photographs,  &c.  carefully  Framed. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  "Autotype in  Relation  to  Household  Art,"  with  Tress 
Notices,  tree  per  post. 

Fine-Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.  price  Gd.  free  per  post. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 


A     L    H    A    M    B    R  A  T 

The  Fashionable  Lounge.  Beautiful  Ballets. 
Operatic  and  other  Selections.    Smokinu'  Concert. 


H    E  A  T    R  E  

First-Class  Variety  Entertainment. 


G 


"rriIK    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DOPE'S    LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORM 
GADLEUY,  :i.">  New  Houd  Street,  with  "Christ  Leaving  the  Pruitorium,"  and  his  other 

gient  l'icturcs.   from  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


HEIDELBERG     COLLEGE,  Heidelberg. 
Principal*. 

Dr.  A.  HOLZBERG,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  GSttingen  and  Heidelberg. 
A.  B.  CATTY,  B.A.,latc  Scholar,  Christ's  Coll., Cambridge. 
W.  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  late  Scholar,  St.  John's,  Oxon. 
Preparation  for  Army  and  all  Exams. 
Army  Candidates  are  taken  in  a  separate  house. 

Mr.  Catty's  London  Address,  care  of  J.  Shearman,  Esq.,  3  New  Inn,  W.C. 
Escort  will  leave  London  September  14.    Full  particulars  on  application. 

A  WENS     COLLEGE,     MANCHESTER.    -  ENTRANCE 

v^/  SCHOLARSHIPS,  s:c.,  for  Session  im-S. 

1.  OLIVER  HEY  WOOD  SCIJOLAr.SHIP,  iOO  per  annum  for  two  years. 

3.  BISHOP  FRASER  SCHOLARSHIP,  £40  per  annum  for  two  years.  (Candidntes  must 
have  passed  the  Victorian  University  Preliminary  Examination  of  June  or  October  ltvsr.) 

Subjects  for  both  :  Classics  and  Ancient  History.  Candidates  must  not  be  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age. 

3.  SE  VEN  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS,  varying  iu  value  from  £12  to  £20. 

Subjects  :  Classics,  English,  Mathematics. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Dr.  Greenwood,  Principal,  or  to 
 H.  W.  HOLDER,  M.A..  Jtaiistrq-: 

Q  JAMES'S  COLLEGE,  South  Leigh.Witney, Oxford.— Highest 

•  Class  Church  of  England  School.  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools.  Special  care  taken 
ot  Delicate  Boys.   Healthy  situation.   Spacious  grounds,— apply  to  Rev.  IIkad-Masti-mi. 

LENALMOND— TRINITY  COLLEGE  (in  the  Perthshire 

Highlands). 

Classical  and  Modern  Sides— the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education  for  BOYS  entering 
early  upon  lite.    Preparations  tor  the  Universities,  Indian  Civil  Service,  Army,  and  other 

Examinations. 

SEV-EKAL  BURSARIES  of  the  value  of  fin  will  he  awarded  in  July. 

For  particulars,  prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Hev.  the  Warden,  Glenalmond,  N.I!. 

TSLE    of    WIGHT     COLLEGE.    Limited,    near  Bvde. 

Visitor— The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 
Chairman  of  Council— The  Attorney-General,  Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
ri«-CAotmian-Lieut.-General  Sir  HENRY  DALY,  K.C.B.,  CLE. 
Htud- Master— F.  D.  XEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 
Eight  Assistant-Masters.  Classical  and  Moder  n  Departments.   Army  and  Navy  Classes. 
Boarders  are  received  hy  the  Head-Master,  and  by  three  Assistant-Masters,  including  the 
French  Master  tin  whose  house  French  is  exclusively  spoken).    Special  arrangements  (or 
Indian  Loys.    The  College  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantage! 
oi  a  Southern  climate.    Private  Chapel,  Gymnasium,  HftL'quet  and  Fives  Courts c  Sea 
Bathing  and  Boating.— For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  S£Clt  i.taiiv,  22  Union  Street.  Ryde. 

GT.    THOMAS'S      HOSPITAL      MKDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.-E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1687-fl  will  commence  on  October  1,  when  an  Introductory 
Address  will  be  delivered  hy  K.  W.  It  bid,  Esq.  F.R.C.S..  at  3  P.M. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  ol  125  guineas  and  £6(1  respectively,, 
open  to  all  fir»t-.\  car  Students,  will  he  offered  for  competition.  The  Examination  will  he 
held  on  October  8,  l,  and  a,  aad  the  subjects  will  be  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either 
Botany  or  Zoology,  at  the  option  ol  Candidates. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  "  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC* 
and  "  INTERMEDIATE  M.B."  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  arc  open  to  Students  without  extra  charge. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  ol'  considerable  value  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examina- 
tions, a-<  also  several  Medals. 

The  Fees  may  he  paid  in  one  sum  or  hy  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  to  Lect  ires 
or  to  Hospital  Pro*  ticc,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  Students  entering  in  <cir 
second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  lor  Dental  Students  and  lor  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Several  Medical  Practitioners  and  Private  Families  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  receive 
Students  for  residence  and  supervision,  and  a  register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  iu  the 
Secretary's  office. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  GiiOttGP 
Ken  DLL. 

W.  M.  ORD.  Dean. 
 R.  W.  ItEID,  Vice-Dean. 

T  ONDON    SCHOOL    of    MEDICINE  for  WOMEN. — The 

*  COUNCIL  are  empowered  hy  the  National  Asso<  iation  for  supplying  Female  Medical 
Aid  to  the  Women  ot  India,  to  oiler  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £25  a  year  for  four  years, 
out  of  money  collected  in  Great  Britain  Ibr  the  Countess  of  Dufterin's  Jubilee  Fund.— 
Apply,  Mrs.  Thounk,  :o  Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  

GT.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  COLET  HOUSE, 

^-^  Talgarth  Komi,  West  Kensington  (opposite  south-cast  entrance  of  St.  Paul's  School). 
Read-Matter— 3 .  BEWSHER,  M.A..  late  Scholar  of  Halliol  College,  Oxford. 
Preparation  lor  I'oundation  Scholarships  and  lor  Entrance  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
BOYS  are  also  specially  prepared  lor  the  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  Classes  at  St.  Paul's. 
Fox  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Hkad-Mastgb.  

CT.    PAUL'S    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL,   1  Pembridge 

Villas,  Biyswater. 

Mr.  E.  C.  EDDRTTP,  M.A.,  lute  Exhibitioner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  una 
lute  Assistant-Muster  at  St.  Paul's  Preparatory  School,  West  Kensington,  prepares  BOYS 
fur  1'  i  >i  11  id  :it  ion  Scholarships  initl  for  entrance  ,  1 1  St.  J'n  ill's  School. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  tor  the  Pupils  of  tins  School  to  have  the  use  of  the  large 
Recreation  (irnund  of  the  West  Kensington  School  on  hall-holidays  for  Cricket,  Uyinnaetics, 
&c — l-'or  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 
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London  :  I'ubliabcd  nt  is8  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND.  W.C. 


KKPARATORY  SCHOOL. — Mr.  P.  B.  HALCOMBE,  B.A. 

(of  King's  College,  Cainhridgc,  forinerlv  l  oundation  Scholar  of  Winchester,  and  2nd 


Cambridge, 


I  he  Classical  Tripos  1887).  receives  BOYS  nt  Ins  Father's  Rectory  to  prepare  for  the 
hip  and  Entrance  Examinations  at  the  different  Public  Schools — Balshnrn  Rectory. 
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RUSSIA  AND  FRANCE  v.  ENGLAND. 

THE  eminent  M.  Paul  Deroulede  is  announced  as  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  French  press  at  the  funeral 
of  M.  Katkoff  ;  and,  whatever  this  may  really  mean,  there 
.can  be  no  doubt  what  it  is  intended  to  mean  by  those  who 
have  arranged  it.  Of  M.  Katkoff  himself  we  speak 
biographioauy  elsewhere,  and  he  is  only  here  interesting 
to  us  as  symbolizing  or  impersonating  the  feeling  (more 
■strongly  felt  perhaps  in  Russia  now  than  in  any  other 
European  country,  and  undoubtedly  a  source  of  strength  to 
that  country)  of  undiscriminating  and  enthusiastic  patriotism. 
No  Englishman  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  can  find  much 
fault  with  the  dead  Russian  journalist  for  a  characteristic 
which,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds.  M.  Katkoff  did  not  love  our  nation;  but  it  was 
only  because  he  loved  his  own,  and  that  was  a  very  good 
and  sufficient  reason.  His  memory  might  have  been  more 
honoured  if  he  had  been  more  scrupulous  about  the  methods 
and  the  times  of  advancing  the  flag  of  Russia ;  but  such  un- 
scrupulousness  is  the  special  fault  of  his  countrymen.  Of  the 
great  position  which  he  occupied,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
nothing  like  it  could  be  open  to  any  journalist  except  in  a 
country  where  the  desire  for  information  is  strong  and  the 
amount  of  opportunity  for  obtaining  it  very  small,  where 
the  press  is  as  yet  in  a  very  imperfectly  organized  and  very 
much  hampered  condition,  and  where  the  general  education 
of  the  people  is  much  below  the  general  level  of  their  intelli- 
gence. To  Germany  M.  Katkoff  (as  German  newspapers, 
with  the  bluntness  and  also  with  the  lack  of  chivalry 
characteristic  of  the  nation,  have  frankly  observed)  was  a 
much  more  formidable  and  a  much  bitterer  foe  than  to 
England,  and  he  was  right  in  so  being.  For  England  and 
Russia  are  only  accidentally  enemies,  and  though  until 
Russian  ways  are  much  altered  a  real  modus  vivendi  be- 
tween them  is  not  probable,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances which  renders  it  intrinsically  impossible.  Between 
J!  >ssia  and  Germany  no  final  or  lasting  accommodation  is 
;>  sible ;  for  both  must  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  begin  the 
light  for  domination  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  both  are  so 
strong  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  either  as 
beaten  into  acquiescence  in  the  immediate  result. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  in  a  country  like  Russia  per- 
sonality counts  for  far  more  than  it  does  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable,  though  at  the  same  time  by  no 
means  certain,  that  the  disappearance  of  so  active  an  agent, 
possessing  special  influence  on  the  other  personality  of  the 
Czar,  may  considerably  alter  that  conduct  of  Russia  of 
■which  the  presence  of  M.  Deroulede  at  M.  Katkoff's 
grave  is  the  symbol.  It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  to 
closet-politicians,  even  the  cleverest  of  them,  an  active  and 
offensive  alliance  of  France  and  Russia  may  seem  an  almost 
inevitable  arrangement.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  on  the 
Continent  of  Asia,  and  on  the  shores  of  that  "  naumachia 
"  of  the  world,"  the  Mediterranean,  the  possessions  of  the  two 
Powers  and  the  objects  coveted  by  them  are  disposed  with  a 
most  beautiful  symmetry.  At  home  they  march  nowhere,  and 
have  their  eyes  fixed  on  no  common  object.  Russia  wants 
nothing  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean ;  France, 
putting  the  barest  traditions  and  sentimentalities  aside,  has 
no  interests  in  the  north.  Both  are  opposed  to  England  in 
Asia,  but  the  opposition  of  France  is  in  the  extreme  south- 
east, that  of  Russia  in  the  far  north-west.  Both  are  opposed 
to  England  as  regards  the  spoils  of  the  Turkish  Empire ; 
but  France  longs  to  dominate  on  the  Nile,  Russia  on  the 


Bosphorus.  Both  have  scores  to  pay  off  and  desires  to 
satiate  in  the  direction  of  Germany,  but  on  diametrically 
opposite  sides.  Even  looking  away  from  the  three  battle- 
fields just  mentioned,  the  same  admirable  adjustment  pre- 
vails; for  Russia,  anxious  to  expand  her  enormous  ring- 
fence,  wants  no  conquests  beyond  sea,  and  France,  having, 
even  if  she  were  victorious,  but  small  verge  for  expantioa 
by  land,  is  anxious  for  colonies  in  the  Pacific.  It  is,  on 
a  slate,  an  alliance  such  as  there  seldom  has  been — a  com- 
munity of  enemies,  no  clashing  of  interests,  and  even  a  very 
pretty  supplementing  of  different  kinds  of  strengths,  for 
Russia  is  proportionately  stronger  by  land  and  France  by 
sea.    Nothing,  we  say,  could,  on  paper,  be  prettier. 

It  is,  however,  the  unfortunate  experience  of  mankind 
that  things  which  look  prettiest  on  paper  are  the  hardest  to 
get  into  working  order ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  is  free  from  this  drawback.  The 
very  fact  that  the  spheres  of  action  of  the  two  are  so  far 
apart  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  act  to- 
gether ;  while  of  their  two  great  probable  enemies  (enemies 
whom  joint  action  on  their  part  would  inevitably  conjoin), 
Germany  has,  of  all  existing  Powers,  the  greatest  facilities 
for  striking  heavily  and  promptly  at  any  weak  point,  either 
west  or  east,  while  England,  from  the  diffusion  of  her 
force,  is  best  able  to  attack  at  a  multitude  of  points  at 
once.  Besides,  there  are  other  difficulties.  Although  the 
Republicanism  of  France  is  an  odd  kind  of  Republicanism, 
still  it  is  Republican,  andRussiaisnothingif  not  Monarchical. 
It  cannot  have  slipped  the  memory  of  any  one  how  in  the 
war  scare  of  a  few  months  ago  the  tone  of  Russia  grew  cool 
just  as  that  of  France  grew  hot,  and  the  "  chalorous  under- 
"  standing  "  of  toasts  and  punches  ended  in  a  pretty  distinct 
intimation  from  Russian  official  organs  that  a  respectable 
Czar  really  could  not  associate  with  canaille,  however  well 
meaning.  A  great  community  of  interest  might  overcome 
this  dislike,  but  the  cooler-headed  Frenchmen  may  on  exami- 
nation come  to  doubt  whether  such  a  community  of  interest 
really  exists.  It  is  certain  that  France  would  run  a 
tremendous  risk  in  any  great  enterprise  of  the  kind— a  risk 
from  which  Russia  would  be  almost  entirely  free.  For  until 
an  absolute  break-up  of  Russia  takes  place,  which  cannot 
be  yet,  the  Russians  may  be  defeated,  but  can  hardly  bo 
invaded.  France,  as  we  all  know,  can  be  defeated  and 
invaded  both ;  while  the  exceedingly  probable  result  of  the 
shutting  up  of  Russian  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
would  mean  the  division  of  the  whole  French  Colonial 
Empire  (most  of  which  is  not  colonized  at  all,  and  only 
weakly  occupied)  between  England  and  Germany. 

It  is  very  natural  that  attempts  should  be  made  at  this 
moment  on  the  French  side  to  get  up  once  more  a  kind  of 
function  of  swearing  fraternity  between  the  two  Powers. 
Russia  has  just  scored,  if  not  a  great,  yet  a  solid,  success  in  the 
matter  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  is  not  probably  disposed 
to  be  very  aggressive  for  some  time,  while  both  Germany 
and  England  have  strictly  abstained  from  opposing  her 
policy  towards  Bulgaria.  But  the  French  have  got  no  fur- 
ther in  their  attempts  to  turn  us  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  ex- 
pressions attributed,  without  contradiction,  to  M.  Flourens 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  are  not  even  yet  conscious 
that  their  imprudent  action  in  regard  to  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  has  exactly  defeated  their  own  wishes.  They 
want,  they  say,  to  get  England  to  fix  a  clay  for  evacuation. 
Alas  for  those  who  mistake  the  opportunity  when  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  own  desires  is  offered  them  !  M.  Flourens, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  has  only  another  and  less  cheerful 
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opportunity  now,  that  of  contemplating  the  baldness  of  Occa- 
sion's occiput.  England  did  fix  a  date  for  evacuation,  and 
the  French  would  not  have  it ;  nor,  unless  English  statesmen 
(which  is,  of  course,  always  possible  under  GoD-granted  Parlia- 
mentary institutions)  become  idiotic,  will  they  ever  have  the 
chance  again.  But  neither  the  half  nor  the  whole  con- 
sciousness of  this  is  likely  to  make  Frenchmen  accept  the 
situation  quietly,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  still  hanker 
after  a  Russian  alliance.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
get  it.  But,  whether  they  do  or  not,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  such  an  alliance  is,  and  must  be,  directed 
agninst  England  as  much  as,  perhaps  even  more  than, 
against  Germany.  The  late  M.  Katkoff  was  active  in 
firing  Russian  feeling  against  both,  and  others  will  no 
doubt  take  up  his  torch.  The  point  of  greatest  importance 
is  the  question,  Who  will  succeed  to  his  influence  with  the 
Czar?  This  is  a  question  which,  it  may  be  very  shrewdly 
suspected,  no  one  can  answer,  though  no  doubt  there  are 
many  who  are  quite  ready  to  answer  it  offhaud. 


THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD. 

THE  current  number  of  the  National  Review  contains 
two  valuable  contributions  to  the  Home  Rule  contro- 
versy. Lord  Selborne  examines  Mr.  Gladstone's  repeated 
quotations  of  the  supposed  judgment  of  the  civilized  world. 
Sir  William  Anson  exposes,  among  many  other  fallacies  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's,  his  perverse  professions  of  contempt  for 
that  education  which,  "  as  Mr.  Bryce  pleasantly  observes, 
"  is  apt  to  fill  people  with  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own 
"  knowledge."  At  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  strange 
that  either  a  highly  accomplished  statesman  or  a  learned 
and  accurate  scholar  should  depreciate  the  qualities  which 
they  are  themselves  known  to  possess  ;  but  it  is  not  among 
their  equals  that  agitators  look  for  converts  or  adherents. 
The  most  ignorant  members  of  the  community  are  also  the 
most  credulous  and  the  least  independent.  The  servile 
adulation  which  is  lavished  on  the  masses  is  suggested  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  incapable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  their  own.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  inconsistency 
in  simultaneous  appeals  to  the  civilized  world,  which  would 
seem  to  consist  of  the  cultivated  portions  of  society,  and  to 
the  multitude  which  has  not  been  filled  by  education  with 
a  vain  conceit  of  knowledge ;  but  in  both  cases  the  test  of 
sound  judgment  is  conformity  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion. 
Mr.  Bryce  might  defend  his  apparent  contempt  for  educa- 
tion by  the  authority  of  the  most  popular  of  recent  writers. 
Dickens  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  not  only  an  acute 
observer  and  a  consummate  master  of  comic  effect,  but  a 
great  moral  teacher.  Irreverent  commentators  remarked 
that  the  moral  of  his  works  was  that  the  lowest  haunts  of 
crime  were  the  best  schools  of  sentiment  and  morality.  In 
his  imaginary  world  education  and  competence  always  pro- 
duce dishonesty,  selfishness,  and  vulgarity.  At  the  same 
time  his  critics  admitted  that  the  motives  of  the  author 
were  on  the  whole  good,  and  that  his  grotesque  paradoxes 
of  character  and  conduct  had  no  tendency  to  corrupt  or 
mislead  his  vast  circle  of  readers.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
prophets  of  his  creed  are  less  disinterested  than  Dickens. 
They  disparage  the  judgment  of  scholars  and  philosophers 
because  it  is  almost  universally  unfavourable  to  themselves. 

One  of  Lord  Selborne's  remarks  on  the  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  is  novel  as  well  as  in- 
genious. The  great  advocate  of  Home  Rule,  the  inventor 
of  the  modern  Heptarchy,  while  he  contends  for  the  ex- 
clusive competence  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  to 
manage  their  respective  affairs,  would  nevertheless  supersede 
the  authority  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  matters  which 
are  exclusively  domestic.  The  Imperial  Parliament  is,  it 
seems,  incompetent  to  legislate  for  Wales ;  but  a  miscel- 
laneous or  imaginary  concourse  of  foreigners  is  to  overrule 
its  judgment  on  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  United  Kingdom  is  therefore  less  capable  than 
any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world  to  decide  the  question  of 
Home  Rule.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  confine 
the  disability  to  England,  but  Wales  is  at  present  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  outside  civilized  world.  It  is  true  that 
in  ail  Mr.  Gladstone's  inconsistencies  there  is  a  common 
principle.  Disintegration  is  connected  with  cosmopolitan 
unity  of  opinion  by  a  tendency  to  promote  Mr.  Gladstone's 
objects,  or  rather  to  satisfy  his  personal  ambition.  The 
Legislatures  of  American  States  or  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  are  encouraged  to  usurp  an  influence  in  English  | 


politics  to  which  they  have  not  a  shadow  of  claim.  Sir 
W.  Anson  appropriately  quotes  the  rebuff  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Colonial  Secretary  to  the 
same  Parliament  when  it  was  guilty  of  a  similar  impropriety 
on  a  former  occasion.  Now  Canada  has  become  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  half-dozen  obscure 
Americans  who  lately  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  a  paltry  piece 
of  silver  are  not  less  entitled  to  represent  universal  «ivi- 
lization.  The  gross  bad  taste  of  such  interference  in 
matters  with  which  the  intruders  have  nothing  to  do 
deprives,  as  Lord  Selborne  observes,  any  (so-called) 
opinion  of  which  they  may  be  manifestations  of  all  title 
to  respect.  Mr.  Gladstone  naturally  forgets  that,  until 
last  year,  his  conduct  and  opinions  were,  according  to  his- 
'  present  statement,  obnoxious  to  the  disapproval  of  the  civi- 
lized world. 

That  part  of  the  civilized  world  which  is  represented  by 
American  State  Legislatures  and  newspapers  was  equally 
hostile  to  the  English  policy  with  respect  to  Ireland  during 
Mr.  Gladstone's  administration.  He  and  his  colleagues 
were,  as  Lord  Selborne  says,  "  making  incessant  remon- 
"  strances  against  the  license  allowed  to  the  advocates  of 
"  outrage,  assassination,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
"  British  Empire,  in  the  Irish  American  press.  The  answers 
"  to  their  remonstrances  were  always  to  the  same  effect,  that 
"  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
"  sympathy  with  these  persons  or  their  ideas,  and  that  they 
"  were  of  too  little  real  importance  to  require  or  justify 
"  notice."  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Lord  Selborne 
was  an  important  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  and 
that  he  was  believed  to  be  connected  with  his  chief  by  the 
closest  personal  and  political  bonds.  It  would  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  they  have  drifted  asunder,  for  Lord  Selborne 
has  changed  none  of  his  opinions.  The  conversion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  sufficed  to  bring  the  former  colleagues  into 
directly  antagonistic  positions.  It  could  not  have  been 
believed  two  or  three  years  ago  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
describe  the  funds  transmitted  by  the  Fenians  as  "  contribu- 
"  tions  sent  over  the  seas  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Ireland 
"  to  assert  her  constitutional  rights  in  a  constitutional 
"  manner."  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  in  a* 
certain  sense  consistent  in  his  judgment  on  the  expediency 
of  national  disruption.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  he 
congratulated  the  President  of  the  seceding  American  States 
on  having  made  an  army  and  a  navy,  and  on  being  about  to 
make  a  nation.  The  extravagant  admiration  which  he  has 
since  professed  for  the  Americans  and  their  Union  perhaps 
corresponds  less  with  his  real  opinion  than  his  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  Confederate  cause.  He  is  now  doing  his  utmost 
to  make  three  or  four  provinces  of  the  United  Kingdom 
into  as  many  independent  nations.  The  objects  of  his  new- 
born enthusiasm  repudiated  his  present  doctrines  when 
they  were  applied  to  themselves. 

Lord  Selborne  demands  to  know,  if  he  is  taunted  with 
the  clamorous  opinion  of  foreigners,  whether  those  who 
support  Home  Rule  are  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain.  The  French  enemies  of  this  country  are 
unanimously  in  favour  of  disruption,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  it  would  weaken  or  destroy  a  Power  which  they  detest. 
Their  condemnation  of  English  policy  on  all  other  points  is 
not  less  sweeping  than  their  approval  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
present  agitation.  Mr.  Parnell's  friend,  M.  Rochefort, 
has  never  made  a  secret  of  his  irreconcilable  hatred  of 
England.  Almost  every  other  party  in  France  has  from 
time  to  time  sought  to  acquire  popularity  by  professing 
animosity  to  England.  France  ought,  therefore,  in  all  fair- 
ness to  be  omitted  from  the  catalogue  of  nations  which  con- 
tribute to  form  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
judgment  of  States  as  of  persons  is  to  be  deduced,  not  from 
their  advice  to  their  neighbours,  but  from  their  conduct 
of  their  own  affairs.  Since  the  Great  Revolution  France 
has  been  the  most  thoroughly  centralized  of  any  Euro- 
pean community.  Historians  and  orators  still  condemn  the 
efforts  of  La  Vendee  to  oppose  the  national  will.  The 
atrocities  of  Carrier  and  his  compatriots  at  Lyons  still 
find  literary  apologists,  because  the  proconsuls  appointed 
by  the  Commission  of  Public  Safety  and  by  the  Conven- 
tion were  engaged  in  stamping  out  the  last  vestiges  of 
Home  Rule.  The  resolute  vindication  of  national  unity 
by  the  Americans  of  the  North  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Almost  every  great  European  State  has  been 
created  or  enlarged  during  the  present  century  by  the 
annexation  of  dominions  which  were  formerly  indepen- 
dent. Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  late  speech,  referred  to  the 
case  of  Sicily,  which  had  always  been  partially  separated 
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from  the-  Neapolitan  kingdom,  and  which  had  sometimes 
been  subject  to  a  separate  dynasty.  What,  asked  Lord 
■Salisbury,  would  be  the  opinion  of  Italian  patriots  and 
statesmen  on  a  proposal  for  re-establishing  a  Sicilian  Legis- 
lator* and  Constitution  i  Sir  W.  Anson  enumerates  the 
duchies  and  republics  which  have,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
true  Italians,  been  amalgamated  into  the  Italian  kingdom. 
•Genoa,  with  its  Republican  traditions,  no  longer  demands  the 
restoration  of  the  Commonwealth.  Venice  is  content  to 
■close  the  glorious  history  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  in 
the  hope  of  a  still  greater  future.  Florence  and  Milan 
acknowledge  the  precedency  of  Rome.  The  Tuscan  duchies, 
the  former  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
feel  that  they  have  acquired  a  new  dignity  as  component 
parts  of  a  united  Italy.  In  Germany  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Hanover  are  content  to  forget  that  they  once  took  a 
share  in  determining  the  policy  of  Europe.  It  is  a  better 
thing  to  be  members  of  a  great  national  empire  than  to 
pursue  petty  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  These 
tilings  have  been  done  within  recent  memory  by  the 
•civilized  world.  What  the  civilized  world  is,  falsely  for  the 
most  part,  supposed  to  have  said  has  little  comparative 
significance. 


WORKING  WOMEN. 

MR.  WALTER  BESANT'S  animated  letter  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Working  Women  Confer- 
ence has  naturally  aroused  general  interest.  The  condition 
of  women's  wages  and  employment  in  London  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  deplorable.  Bad  as  it  is,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Besant  and  his  colleagues  are 
right  in  judging  that  inquiry  should  precede  consideration, 
and  the  proposed  inquiry  by  voluntary  sub-committees  is  a 
practical  and  well-considered  plan,  far  more  likely  than  any 
eleemosynary  efforts  to  produce  good  results.  Every  one 
must  hope  that  Mr.  Besant's  appeal  will  receive  full  and 
ready  response.  Unlike  most  appeals  to  public  sympathy, 
it  does  not  incite  to  the  perfunctory  discharge  of  charity,  as 
it  is  commonly  understood.  It  invokes  the  assistance  of 
persons  of  tact  and  discretion,  co-operating  in  the  coi lection 
of  pertinent  facts  and  figures,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
prove  of  sufficient  value  to  suggest  practicable  lines  of 
remedial  action.  In  one  of  Peacock's  diverting  novels  we 
have  a  number  of  ardent  reformers  who  on  a  festive  occasion 
proposed  various  plans  for  the  world's  amelioration.  Among 
them  is  a  learned  economist,  who  represents  a  section  of 
theorists  who  have  a  more  considerable  following  now  than 
they  had  at  the  date  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  "  Nothing 
"  is  so  easy,"  he  says,  "  as  to  lay  down  the  outlines  of 
"  perfect  society.  There  wants  nothing  but  money  to  set 
"  it  going."  Happily  Mr.  Besant's  programme  of  inquiry 
differs  wholly  from  the  short  view  of  the  confident  theorist. 
The  Committee,  we  may  trust,  are  fully  alive  to  the  extremely 
complicated  nature  of  the  problem,  or  set  of  problems,  with 
which  they  propose  to  deal.  Bearing  in  mind  the  notorious 
predilections  of  certain  members  of  the  Conference,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  rejoice  in  the  abnegation  that  is  implied 
in  the  final  sentence  of  Mr.  Besant's  letter.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  be  more  explicit  and  l-eassuring.  "  The  Com- 
"  mittee  have  no  views  of  their  own  to  advance  and  no 
"  theories  to  defend."  This  statement  we  are  glad  to  accept 
as  an  augury,  if  not  a  guarantee,  that  the  investigations  will 
be  strictly  carried  out  on  common-sense  principles.  The 
success  of  the  Conference  next  winter  largely  depends  on 
the  preliminary  labours  of  those  who  will  be  engaged  in 
conducting  the  inquiry  and  amassing  information.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  satisfactory  to  be  assured  authoritatively 
that  every  one  concerned  is  pledged  to  impartiality,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Conference  will  be  ren- 
dered inconclusive  by  the  conflict  of  theories.  After  so  ex- 
cellent a  beginning  nothing  could  be  more  disheartening 
than  *o  witness  a  similar  catastrophe  to  that  which  befell 
Peacock's  social  reformers,  each  of  whom  fell  to  belauding 
his  pet  scheme  in  a  chorus  which  curiously  anticipated  both 
the  manner  and  metre  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

The  more  the  comprehensive  scope  of  Mr.  Besant's 
scheme  of  inquiry  is  considered,  the  greater  the  need  of  tact 
and  caution  will  appear.  Two  of  the  three  sub-committees 
will  devote  themselves  to  spheres  of  inquiry  that  may  well 
be  productive  of  important  results.  There  is,  firstly,  the 
condition  of  women's  wages  and  work ;  and,  secondly,  the 
nature  and  utility  of  existing  associations  designed  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  working  women.    These  objects  arc 


obviously  practical  and  of  first  importance.  A  third  sub- 
committee is  to  report  on  "  the  relations  of  work  to  the 
"  social  life,"  a  field  of  inquiry  that  suggests  an  almost  limit- 
less happy  hunting-ground  for  the  crotchetmonger,  and  one 
that  may  prove,  without  extremely  judicious  conduct,  to  bo 
beyond  the  immediate  aims  of  the  Conference,  even  if  it  does 
not  seriously  impede  its  action.  Believing  that  substantial 
good  may  result  from  the  project  as  a  whole,  wo  feel  anxious 
that  this  somewhat  vague  branch  of  inquiry  should  be  rigidly 
defined.  Apart  from  this,  the  co-rolated  questions  of  employ- 
ment, work,  and  competition  are  sufficiently  complicat  ed  to  oc- 
cupy all  the  energies  of  the  Conference.  One  of  the  subjects  to 
be  dealt  with  is  "  the  competition  of  Germans  and  Jews,"  and 
with  the  question  of  competition  that  of  population  is  inextri- 
cably involved.  The  large  Jewish  community  of  the  East  End 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  placed  in  one  category  with  Ger- 
mans or  other  foreigners.  The  latter  are,  in  fact,  a  fluctuat- 
ing population  in  which  the  pauper  element  is  considerable. 
The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  have  long  formed  an  integral 
and  fixed  portion  of  industrial  London,  and  we  should  be 
surprised  if  the  distinction  is  not  emphasized  at  the  coming 
Conference.  There  exist,  we  believe,  several  associations  or- 
ganized to  promote  simpler  relations  between  working  women, 
and  employers.  They  aim  at  abolishing  the  middleman,  that 
dreadful  middleman  whose  abolition  will  lead  to  a  millennium, 
so  simple  souls  believe.  Let  it  be  imagined  that  the  middle- 
man is  deposed  from  his  bad  eminence,  and  thousands  of 
toilers  rejoice  in  higher  wages  and  more  diffused  employ- 
ment. For  what  space  of  time  would  the  improved  con- 
dition of  female  labour  realize  the  roseate  dreams  of  thimble- 
leaguers  and  other  enthusiasts?  In  a  few  years  the  growth 
of  population  would  bring  about  the  old  "  diseases  of  over- 
"  work  and  under-pay."  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
abhorred  middleman  might  once  more  take  heart  under  the 
patronage  of  a  new  order  of  philanthropists,  who  will  dis- 
cover that  he  too  is  flesh,  and  is  worthy  of  the  plea  of 
Siiylock.  Dealing  with  stern  facts  and  problems  of  ex- 
ceeding difficulty,  the  Working  Women  Conference  will,  we 
trust,  show  a  relentless  front  to  unsound  fancies.  Everybody 
will  await  the  conclusion  of  their  labours  with  interest  and 
good  will. 


THE  BRIDGETON  ELECTION. 

THE  return  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan  at  Bridgeton  was 
all  but  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  his  return  by  an 
increased  majority  was,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  pro- 
bable beforehand.  If  in  the  excitement  of  the  general 
election  this  constituency  was  sufficiently  leavened  with 
Irish  voters,  or  sufficiently  insensible  to  political  con- 
siderations, to  return  a  provincial  journalist,  having  no 
direct  connexion  with  the  place  and  no  political  or  literary 
record  of  any  importance,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
it  should  desert  the  Parnell-Gladstone  cause  when  it  was 
represented  by  an  ex-Minister  of  Cabinet  rank,  a  dis- 
tinguished politician  and  litterateur,  a  man  of  blood  partly 
Scotch,  and  identified  with  Scotland  during  his  whole  poli- 
tical career.  It  may  be  thought  that  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley's 
reduced  poll  as  compared  with  the  polls  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
and  Mr.  Maitland,  both  of  whom  stood  as  Conservatives, 
points  to  the  repetition  of  a  blunder  which  has  elsewhere  been 
prejudicial  to  the  Unionist  cause,  the  blunder  of  choosing  a 
Liberal  Unionist  where  Conservatives  are  in  the  majority, 
or  vice  versd.  Certainly  no  candidate  could  have  fought  the 
fight  with  better  taste  or  greater  vigour  than  Mr.  Ashley, 
whose  consistency  is  unimpeached,  whose  attacks  on  his 
opponent  were  as  correct  in  tone  as  they  were  damaging  in 
force  and  character,  and  whose  good  humour  throughout  the 
contest  contrasted  remarkably  with  Sir  George's  querulous 
complaints  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Unionists  in  calling  a 
spado  a  spade.  But  the  constituency  which  had  returned  Mr. 
Russell  would  have  been,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
political  man  of  the  world,  though  a  commendable,  a  rather 
unintelligible  constituency  if  it  had  refused  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  who  must  have  carried  the  Gladstonian  vote 
solid,  and  who  no  doubt  (by  tactics  better  known  than 
thought  of)  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  filch  some  Liberal 
Unionist  suffrages  ;  while  it  is  very  probable  that  some  Con- 
servative electors  could  not  bring  themselves  to  vote  for 
so  consistent  and  thoroughgoing  a  Liberal  as  Mr.  Evelyn 
Ashley. 

Of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  conduct  the  less  said  the 
better  for  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  though  certainly  the 
more  said  of  it  the  better  for  the  Unionist  cause.    Ho  has 
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•won  his  seat,  but  he  has  forfeited  the  respect  of  most  men  of 
nice  political  honour,  even  though  they  may  acknowledge 
that,  in  the  infinite  intricacies  of  the  human  mind,  he 
has  fully  convinced  himself  that  his  conduct  is  not  dis- 
honourable. The  very  Salvationists  of  Gladstonianism,  the 
Mindellas  and  the  Campbell-Bannermans,  must  look  on 
such  a  lagging  and  half-hearted  recruit  with  secret  contempt. 
There  was  once  a  character  of  Falkland  (not  written  by 
Clarendon)  which,  if  Sir  George  takes  the  most  honourable 
part,  or  the  least  dishonourable,  still  open  to  him,  may  fit 
him  very  exactly.  It  may  be  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
next  brings  in  a  Bill  handing  over  all  the  authority  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  save  such  as  is  retained  by  a  few  illusory 
guarantees,  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  crew,  Sir  George  will  once 
more  draw  back,  will  "  vote  for  a  Regency  and  die  a  Non- 
"  juror."  It  is  the  best  thing  left  to  him,  and  it  is  not  a  very 
cheerful  fate.  How  low  he  has  stooped  may  be  j  udged  from 
an  incident,  all  the  details  of  which  we  take,  to  prevent 
mistake  of  any  sort,  from  the  official  Scotch  Gladstonian 
newspaper.  Among  the  persons  whose  aid  Sir  George 
accepted  or  entreated  was  Mr.  A.  L.  Brown,  who  defeated 
him  in  the  Border  Burghs  when  he  stood  as  a  Unionist, 
and  who  may  be  described  for  shortness  as  a  kind  of  Scotch 
Mr.  Conybeare  without  Mr.  Conybeare's  education.  This 
person  made  a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  asked  what 
Scotchmen  would  do  if  they  had  no  resource  but  little 
bits  of  ground  under  a  rackrenting  landlord  1  "A  voice 
u  cried  '  Shoot  him,'  "  and  if  Mr.  A.  L.  Brown  or  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  who  was  listening,  intimated  disapproval  of  the 
answer,  the  Scottish  Leader,  which  gives  the  report,  contains 
no  intimation  of  either  protest.  We  are,  of  course,  entirely 
ignorant  whether  this  report  is  correct  or  not,  and  the  news- 
paper from  which  we  take  it  must  bear  the  responsibility. 
But  if  it  is  (and  the  source  is  as  pure  as  anything  Gladstonian 
can  be)  Sir  George  Trevelyan  enters  Parliament  as  a  re- 
presentative of  "  A  Voice,  '  Shoot  him.:  " 

The  general  result  of  the  election  must,  however,  we  should 
suppose,  be  most  unpleasant  to  those  who  believe  most  firmly 
in  extended  suffrage  and  popular  constituencies.  It  does  little 
or  no  harm  to  the  Unionist  cause,  for  Amurath-Trevelyan 
merely  succeeds  Amurath-Russell.  It  illustrates  more 
forcibly  than  any  election  that  has  yet  taken  place  the  jetti- 
son of  convictions,  of  honour,  of  patriotism,  of  ai-gument,  of 
temper,  which  even  the  most  respectable  men  must  make 
when  they  wish  to  sail  on  board  the  Gladstonian  boat.  It 
encumbers  the  crew  of  that  boat  with  an  only  half-welcome 
companion  who  is  nearly  certain  to  bring  inconvenient 
remnants  of  conscience  with  him,  and  at  some  critical  mo- 
ment to  be  found  in  the  cabin  and  an  agony  of  remorse 
when  he  ought  to  be  repulsing  Unionist  boarders,  or 
jovially  taking  off  a  can  of  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  or  Mr. 
Causton's  rumbo.  These  are  not  things  for  which  Unionists 
as  Unionists  need  deeply  grieve.  But  the  result  is  any- 
thing but  pleasant  for  those  who  believe  that  a  town  con- 
stituency some  ten  thousand  strong  is  the  most  accurate 
and  sensitive  instrument  for  coming  to  a  decision  on  all 
questions  of  politics  and  morals.  We  should  doubt  whether 
even  the  thoughtful  Home  Ruler  (who  may  exist)  is  really 
much  pleased  with  it,  for  reasons  to  be  mentioned  presently. 
And,  except  to  those  ardent  politicians  who,  like  Sir  George, 
put  party  above  everything,  the  Bridgeton  verdict  must  be 
a  disquieting  one.  There  is,  of  course,  no  question  how  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  civilized  world  would  have  decided 
between  Mr.  Ashley  and  Sir  George.  The  jury  might  or 
might  not  have  inclined  to  Gladstonianism.  But  they  would 
certainly  have  said  that  Sir  George's  record  was  too  hope- 
lessly inconsistent  for  him  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  representa- 
tive of  anything  at  all.  They  would  have  sent  him  back 
to  get  together  some  intelligible  collection  of  principles, 
and  then  have  decided  whether  the  collection  of  principles 
was  commendable  as  well  as  intelligible.  And  meanwhile 
they  would  have  told  him  that,  until  the  clerestories 
towards  the  south-north  of  his  political  mind  were  a  little 
more  lustrous  than  ebony  and  the  hay-windows  of  his  policy 
a  little  more  transparent  than  barricadoes,  they  must  re- 
luctantly decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  But 
the  Bridgeton  majority  has  no  fear  or  care  of  these  things, 
and  is  perfectly  willing  to  take  Sir  George  as  a  Unionist- 
Gladstonian,  a  person  beaten  by  Mr.  Brown  (who,  to  do 
him  justice,  does  not  appear  to  have  changed  at  all  himself) 
at  Hawick  and  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Glasgow, 
a  member  who  disagrees  with  nearly  all  the  important  pro- 
positions of  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme,  and  is  prepared  en- 
thusiastically to  accept  that  scheme  as  a  whole. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said  as  to  the  political  efficiency 


of  this  Member-of-Parliament-making  machine.  Put  it 
that  the  Bridgeton  majority  is  a  majority  convinced  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule.  But  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  not 
stood  as  a  candidate  convinced  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  He 
has  eaten  his  convictions  against  it ;  it  does  not  yet  by  any 
means  appear  that  he  has  achieved  the  feat  of  digesting 
them  into  convictions  for  it.  At  any  rate,  he  has  given  the 
Bridgeton  electors  no  argument  to  support  his  new  position 
except  the  sole  and  single  one,  that  he  must  and  will  at  any 
cost  cling  to  the  Liberal  party  and  abjure,  resist,  and 
confound  the  Conservative  party.  He  does  not  care  whether 
the  Liberal  party  brings  in  measures  which  are  not  Liberal ; 
he  does  not  care  whether  the  Conservative  party  brings  in 
measures  which  are  Liberal.  For  him  it  is  sufficient,  as  for 
Burns's  simple  soldier,  to  be  shown  the  enemy,  and  his 
only  concern  is,  if  possible,  to  kill  "  twa  at  a  blow."  If  the- 
Liberal  party  requests  him  to  say  that  two  and  two  make- 
four  to-day,  he  says  it ;  and  if  the  Liberal  party,  or  what  he 
calls  the  Liberal  party,  requests  him  to  say  that  two  and 
two  make  five  to-morrow,  he  says  that.  And  this  view  of 
political  intelligence  and  political  morality  the  electors  of 
Bridgeton  have  accepted.  Thus  the  Unionist  cause  stands 
very  much  where  it  did ;  Sir  George  Trevelyan  stands 
also  very  much  where  he  has  stood  for  the  last  few  weeks. 
But  the  apparent  capacity  of  large  constituencies  to  judge 
political  argument,  personal  fitness,  and  the  general  questions 
which  should  govern  the  selection  of  Parliament  men, 
stands  very  distinctly  lower. 


TWO  DOGS. 

THE  long-haired  colley  did  come  to  King's  College- 
Hospital  to  have  his  leg  tied  up,  and  his  two  terrier 
friends  did  bring  him,  and  bark  until  somebody  came,  and 
all  three  eventually  departed  into  the  Ewigkeit.  We  da 
not  doubt  it  for  an  instant,  and  would  not  for  worlds  be 
supposed  to  throw  a  shadow  of  discredit  on  the  story.  But, 
perfectly  true  though  the  story  is  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Hospital  told  in  the  Times,  and  the  Hall  Porter,  with 
greater  simplicity  of  phrase  and  less  amplitude  of  detail,, 
in  the  Standard,  it  is  equally  true  that  that  dog  is  a  chest- 
nut. So  are  both  the  terriers  chestnuts,  and  if  the  colley 
comes  back  at  reasonable  intervals  to  have  the  wound 
dressed,  he  will  continue  to  be  a  chestnut  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  The  only  thing  about  it  that  is  not  chestnuts  is 
the  hospital  selected.    Last  time  it  was  Charing  Cross. 

Oddly  enough  on  the  very  day  when  the  chestnut  colley 
was  presented  to  a  sympathetic  public,  another  story  of 
canine  heroism — that  is  a  story  with  a  dog  for  hero — was 
culled  from  the  Northern  Ensign.  In  this  case  the  dog  was 
a  Yorkshire  terrier,  and  his  name  was  Charlie.  He  was 
one  of  "  a  party  of  local  visitors  to  John  O'Groat's  "  (What 
is  a  local  visitor  1),  which  was  "  approaching  the  highest 
"  point  of  the  cliff  at  Duncansbay  Head,  opposite  the 
"  Stacks."  Charlie,  at  this  inopportune  moment,  happened 
to  be  "  bounding  after  a  rabbit."  What  became  of  the  rabbit 
is  not  reported,  but  Charlie  bounded  over  the  cliff, 
which,  according  to  the  Northern  Ensign,  is  three  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Thereupon,  "  all  felt  sad  at  heart,"' 
which  does  them  credit.  Charlie's  master,  more  practical 
than  the  rest,  was  "  anxious  to  see  if  any  trace  of  his  body 
"  could  be  discovered  floating  about."  What  sort  of  trace 
he  expected  to  see  is  not  stated ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  he 
was  agreeably  disappointed,  for  on  looking  over  the  cliff  he 
saw  Charlie  at  the  bottom,  sitting  comfortably  on  a  rock, 
and  probably  wondering  how  on  earth  he  was  to  get  up 
again.  The  bottom  of  the  cliff  could  not  in  the  then  state 
of  the  tide  be  approached  in  a  boat,  so  the  local  visitors 
descended  "  by  a  path  known  to  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
"  some  of  whom  also  went  down  along  with  the  visitors  " 
(this  shows  that  a  local  visitor  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the 
district),  and  Charlie  was  rescued,  so  little  the  worse  for 
his  adventure  that  when  he  got  back  to  his  hotel  he 
"  smelt  game,"  and  soon  "  put  a  rat  hors  de  combat." 

If  Charlie  jumped  clear  off  a  cliff  three  hundred  feet  into 
the  sea,  he  is  a  very  surprising  terrier.  If  hejumped  a  clear 
three  hundred  feet  on  to  a  rock,  he  is  more  surprising  still. 
Of  course  cliffs  of  that  height,  with  a  perpendicular  fall  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  are  not  over-common,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  looking  over  and  seeing  the  dog  from  the  top 
suggests  that  this  was  one.  Can  it  be  that  Charlie's  hair 
was  so  long  that  it  served  him  as  a  parachute,  like  the  petti- 
coats of  the  lady  who  jumped  off  Clifton  Suspension 
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Bridge,  and  returned  homo  not  materially  the  worse  phy- 
Bically/and  much  "more  settled  in  her  mind"?  Yet,  if 
this  were  the  case,  one  would  havo  expected  him,  when 
«ently  deposited  on  the  rock  where  he  was  descried  by  his 
master,  to  have  had  all  his  wits  about  him,  and  either 
to  have  begun  diving  for  the  rabbit,  or  to  have  sot 
out  soberly  up  the  path  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district.  It  is  a  pity  the  Northern  Ensign,  or  the  local 
visitors,  were  not  more  explicit  about  that  rabbit.  If  the 
cliff  really  goes  down  as  sheer  as  the  story  suggests,  the 
rabbit  must,  it  would  seem,  have  bounded  over  the  edge 
before  Charlie  bounded  after  it.  It  cannot  bo  supposed  that 
a  dog  of  such  resource  as  to  be  able  to  jump  down  a  hundred 
yards  on  rock  would  allow  a  rabbit  to  beat  him  by  a  double 
on  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  Altogether  perplexities  enough 
gatlior  about  the  story  to  justify  the  comment  that,  though 
Charlie  may  not  be  a  "  chestnut  "—as  to  which  we  say 
nothing— he  is  within  a  very  few  days  of  being  a  Long 
Vacation  dog. 


SIGNOIt  DEPRETIS. 

IT  is  much  to  the  credit  of  political  parties  in  Italy  that, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  few  extreme  Republi- 
cans, they  all  agree  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Prime  Minister.  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  render  valuable  service 
to  the  State.  He  was  neither  a  great  orator  nor  an  original 
statesman ;  but  his  natural  and  acquired  tact  and  temper 
enabled  him  to  exercise  a  moderating  influence  which  tended 
to  abate  the  irritation  of  contending  parties.  Originally  a 
follower  of  Cavour,  he  shared  in  the  various  acts  of  policy 
which,  with  the  aid  of  extraordinary  good  fortune,  esta- 
blished the  unity  of  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Cavour  and 
Ricasoli,  he  was  one  of  the  two  most  considerable  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  ;  and  when  Minghetti  died,  Depretis  had 
no  rival  of  equal  authority  among  the  candidates  for  high 
office.  Signor  Crispi  may  be  his  superior  in  energy  and 
intellectual  ability ;  but  he  is  more  likely  to  provoke  per- 
sonal and  political  jealousy.  In  some  respects  the  position 
of  Depretis  resembled  that  of  Lord  Palmerston  during 
the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  Both  Ministers  belonged  to 
the  Liberal  party,  but  they  were  both  respected  and  in  a 
great  degree  supported  by  their  Conservative  opponents. 
There  are  in  Italy,  as  in  England,  fanatics  of  the  type  of 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  who  distrust  all  moderate  expo- 
nents of  popular  principles.  Fortunately  the  Italian  Re- 
publicans are  in  a  minority,  and  they  can  have  no  present 
hope  of  excommunicating  their  adversaries.  The  narrow 
and  bitter  intolerance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  repentant  prose- 
lyte would  have  offended  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
Depretis.  He  knew  that  all  enlightened  men  held  nearly 
the  same  opinions  on  the  interests  of  the  country,  though 
the  Conservatives  may  not  have  shared  his  confidence  in 
the  competence  of  the  numerical  majority. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  successors  of  Depretis 
will  continue  his  foreign  policy.  Italian  statesmen,  and  in- 
deed the  nation  itself,  have  shown  remarkably  sound  judg- 
ment in  asserting  and  strengthening  the  claim  of  their 
country  to  rank  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  may  perhaps  as  a  promoter  of 
Italian  unity  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Cavour,  may  also  be 
said  never  to  have  made  a  political  mistake.  He  counten- 
anced the  successful  efforts  of  his  great  Minister  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  French  Empire  in  a  contest  with  Austria, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  hopelessly  unequal.  In 
the  successive  annexations  of  the  Tuscan  Duchies,  of  the 
Legations,  of  Sicily,  and  of  Naples,  the  King  often  in- 
fringed the  strict  rules  of  political  morality ;  but,  even  when 
his  enemies  accused  him  of  crime,  they  scarcely  charged 
either  Victor  Emmanuel  or  Cavour  with  a"  blunder. 
They  both  knew  how  to  make  use  of  Garibaldi's  irre- 
gular spirit  of  adventure,  and  they  profited  by  the  vacilla- 
tions of  Napoleon  III.  Venice  and  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  at  last  Rome  itself,  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
King  was  not  delicately  scrupulous  in  his  dealings  with 
other  Governments,  but  he  was  a  genuine  patriot.  Although 
he  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Catholic,  he  refused  during  a 
dangerous  illness  to  make  any  of  the  political  sacrifices  which 
were  required  by  Pius  IX.  as  conditions  of  his  spiritual 
favour.  A  rough  soldier  on  the  throne  with  the  religious 
convictions  of  a  Piedmontese  peasant  must  have  been  deeply 
hurt  by  the  title  of  "excommunicated  King,"  which  was 
constantly  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  friends  of  the  Church. 


It  is  true  that  the  term  was  not  strictly  applicable,  beeau» 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  had  never  been  pronounced; 
but  tho  King  well  know  that  ho  was  regarded  at  the  Vatieatt 
as  an  heretical  usurper. 

During  the  reign  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Depretis  was 
constantly  rising  in  official  rank  and  in  political  influence; 
but  ho  was  not  yet  prominent  enough  to  take  a  conspicuous 
share  in  the  liberation  of  Italy.  His  generation  of  states- 
men was  required  to  occupy  itself  with  the  consolidation  oC 
the  national  fabric.  One  of  the  first  dangers  which  threatened 
the  new  kingdom  was  the  continuance  of  agitation  for  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  when  its  objects  were  dangerously 
impracticable.  The  clamorous  demand  for  the  liberation  of 
Italia  Irredenta  or  of  the  country  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  the  Adriatic,  has  never  been  countenanced  by  a  responsible 
Minister.  It  was  useless  to  inquire  whether  any  demand 
of  the  kind  was  recommended  by  justice  or  abstract  ex- 
pediency, inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  wildly  imprudent 
to  force  a  quarrel  on  a  Power  so  greatly  superior  as  Austria. 
For  several  years  past  the  Ministers  of  Italy  have,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  Austria,  and 
their  advances  have  not  been  repelled,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  blows  which  had  been  struck  in  1859  and  1866  against 
the  former  possessors  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria, 
Italy  has  sometimes  sought  to  be  admitted  into  the  partner- 
ship, and  it  has  always  endeavoured  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  both  the  central  European  Empires.  Cool 
and  far-sighted  statesmen  have  understood  that  the  danger 
which  threatens  their  country  is  to  be  looked  for  in  & 
different  quarter.  France,  which  has  from  the  first  regarded 
with  jealousy  the  formation  on  her  frontier  of  a  great  and 
united  State,  is  also  a  Mediterranean  Power.  The  occupa- 
tion and  subsequent  annexation  of  Tunis  were  felt  by  ail 
Italians  as  formidable  encroachments  ;  and,  if  the  same 
policy  is  at  any  future  time  pursued  in  Tripoli,  it  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  an  open  rupture. 

The  friendly  feeling  which  has  been  almost  uniformly  ex- 
hibited towards  England  is  founded  both  on  sentimental 
grounds  and  on  common  interests.  During  the  long  struggle 
with  Austria,  the  general  feeling  in  England  was  always  oa 
the  side  of  the  Italians.  It  happened  that  three  Ministers, 
wholly  unlike  one  another  in  character  and  in  general  policy, 
were  all  for  the  same  or  different  reasons  devoted  to  the 
Italian  cause.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  John  Russell 
agreed  with  Lord  Palmerston  in  approving  the  successful 
contest  with  Austria.  No  material  service  was  rendered  to* 
the  successful  combatant,  but  nations,  like  men,  are  some- 
times more  grateful  for  agreement  in  opinion  and  for  good 
wishes  than  for  substantial  benefits.  While  the  memory 
of  the  war  of  liberation  is  receding  into  the  background,  the 
interest  of  England  in  watching  French  policy  in  the  Levant 
forms  a  new  bond  of  union  with  Italy.  It  was  as  a  protest 
against  the  pretensions  of  France  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment embarked  on  the  questionable  enterprise  of  founding 
a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  When  the  garri- 
son of  Massowah  suffered  a  heavy  loss,  the  Italian  journals 
recognized  the  good  taste  and  the  kindly  feeling  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  answer  to  a  suggestion  that  he  should  com- 
municate to  the  Italian  Government  the  sympathy  of  Eng- 
land. Lord  Salisbury  in  reply  hoped  that  the  disaster 
would  soon  be  retrieved,  and  he  added  that  such  reverses 
necessarily  occurred  from  time  to  time  when  civilized  States 
conducted  operations  in  barbarous  and  '""^"rfectly  known 
regions.  He  justly  thought  that  no  public  notice  should 
be  taken  of  a  petty  misfortune.  If  English  Ministers  had 
always  been  as  careful  to  observe  the  rules  of  courtesy,  much 
irritation  on  the  part  of  foreign  Governments  might  have 
been  avoided. 

•  The  new  Italian  Ministry  will  probably  consult  the 
wishes  of  Parliament  as  to  the  maintenance  or  abandon- 
ment of  their  unprofitable  settlement  in  the  Red  Sea.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  worth  while  to  make  a  moderate 
sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  confession  of  defeat. 
In  England  no  jealousy  will  be  felt  of  the  growth  of  a  new 
maritime  Power  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Italians  have, 
either  on  professional  advice  or  in  a  spirit  of  ambitious 
competition,  hitherto  outstripped  other  States,  not  excepting 
England,  in  the  size  and  power  of  their  ironclad  ships. 
Their  rulers  may  be  trusted  not  to  precipitate  any  quarrei 
with  other  Powers  for  the  sake  of  testing  the  latest  instru- 
ments of  destruction.  Perhaps  they  may  be  waiting  for  the 
result  of  the  animated  controversy  on  the  utility  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  time  of  war.  The  great  ships  which  have 
been  built  at  Spezzia  were  not  intended  for  service  m 
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.distant  seas.  An  important  diplomatic  question,  raised 
once  more  by  the  Pope's  Letter  to  Cardinal  Rampolla,  will 
cause  little  embarrassment.  Leo  XIII.  seems  so  far  to 
have  modified  the  former  contention  of  himself  and  his  pre- 
decessor that  he  demands  only  the  independent  sovereignty 
of  Rome  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  He  tacitly  waives 
his  claim  to  the  former  Papal  possessions,  including  even 
the  so-called  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  strange  that  a 
statesman  of  ability  should  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  commit  himself  to  an  absurd  proposal ;  but  perhaps  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  prejudices  of  Catholics  who  may 
be  more  zealous  than  the  Pope.  The  Government  and 
nation  will  not  abandon  an  inch  of  Rome  or  of  any  other 
Italian  territory.  If  the  Pope  cannot  exercise  his  spiritual 
functions  without  the  aid  of  temporal  power,  he  and  the 
Church  must  take  the  consequences.  The  Pope  probably 
appreciates  at  their  true  value  the  assurances  of  Protestant 
writers  that  he  is  more  powerful  now  that  he  is  no  longer 
a  temporal  prince.  If  Leo  XIII.  could  recover  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Vatican,  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Castle  of  San 
Angelo,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  incurring  spiritual  losses. 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN 
AND  MR.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

DURING  the  contest  at  Bridgeton  it  occurred  to  a 
waspish  contributor  to  the  St.  James's  Gazette  to  take 

OS  ' 

his  pen  and  indite  a  fable  founded  on  the  most  popular 
of  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson's  short  stories.  The  squib  was 
reprinted  in  the  Glasgow  Herald.  There  it  met  Sir 
George  Treyelyan's  eye.  He  read  it  with  amazement. 
The  amazement  became  disgust,  and  the  disgust  horror. 
When  he  had  finished  reading  it  he  went  out  and 
"  addressed  about  three  thousand  working-men  at  Kilbowie." 
He  told  them  he  must  refer  to  a  "  very  serious  matter." 
It  was  the  unfortunate  squib,  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  a  critical  excursus.  He  read  the  first 
paragraph  in  extenso,  because  the  Glasgow  Herald  had 
printed  it  in  large  type.  The  three  thousand — simple  souls 
— received  it  with  "  laughter,"  which  was  probably  in 
accordance  with  the  author's  intentions.  So  Sir  George 
took  to  summarizing.  "  Then,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  there  came  a  long  story  about  chambermaids,  and  whether 
"  he  slept  in  one  bedroom  or  another."  This  was  verbally 
accurate.  The  narrator  professed  to  have  derived  from 
chambermaids  the  information  that  Sir  George  Treyelyan, 
the  Unionist,  had  one  bedroom,  and  Mr.  Otto,  the  Home 
Ruler,  another,  and  that  if  one  gentleman  slept  in  his  room, 
the  other  gentleman  was  not  to  be  found  in  his.  "And," 
pursued  Sir  George,  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow,  "  about 
"  his  drinking  things,  and  then  getting  into  a  queer  state, 
"  and  so  forth."  This  was  not  so  accurate.  The  author  had 
substituted  for  the  preparation  consumed  by  Dr.  Jekyll,  not 
"  things,"  but  only  one  thing,  and  that  the  glass  of  simple 
water  which  affords  rhetorical  stimulus  to  platform  orators 
less  ruses  than  the  member  for  Midlothian.  Nor  was  the 
"queer  state"  so  very  queer — from  the  point  of  view  of 
Bridgeton.  It  was  only  a  state  of  Gladstonianism.  How- 
ever, Sir  George  denounced  "  this  infamous  trash,"  and 
said  the  excuse  for  it  was  that  it  was  "  a  burlesque,  a 
"  fabricated  story."  The  word  fabricated  has  an  ugly 
sound,  because  politicians  have  often  used  it  in  a  certain 
well-known  sense,  apparently  on  the  principle  that  a  word 
of  four  syllables  is  less  offensive  or  more  effective  than  a 
word  of  one.  And  in  this  sense  it  may  be  suggested  that  a 
burlesque  is  not  a  fabricated  story.  Sir  George,  however, 
pointed  out  that  we  did  not  understand  burlesques  in 
Glasgow — which  seems  to  be  true — and  that  the  squib  was 
an  inexcusable  "attack  of  a  personal  character"  on  him, 
Sir  George,  for  which  Mr.  Ashley  must  apologize  or  he 
should  not  be  elected.  He  did  not  apologize,  and  was  not 
elected. 

What  clearly  appears  from  Sir  George's  commentary  is 
that  Sir  George  has  never  read  the  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  ami  Mr.  Hyde.  Not  only  so,  but  he  has  never  read, 
<n  been  told,  what  it  is  about,  and  he  wiidly  misunderstands 
the  most  pointed  allusions  to  it.  Is  a  man  so  ignorant  or 
Bo  careless  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  reading  public 
fit  to  go  on  writing  books  1  Clearly  not ;  and  therefore 
literature  is  well  quit  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  he  is 
well  into  Parliament,  and,  as  the  poet  says,  "  all  things  are 
*'  as  be  they  should." 


SIR  LUCIUS  BOUL ANGER  O'TRIGGER. 

THE  Boulanger- Ferry  fiasco  is  an  absurd  enough 
business.  What  they  would  have  said  of  it  in  the 
happy  days  when  Irish  members  in  their  own  House 
challenged  one  another  across  the  floor  may  be  imagined 
with  ease.  When  one  Irish  patriot  called  another  a  lily- 
livered  coward,  the  duel  was  soon  arranged,  and,  to  do  theva 
justice,  it  generally  meant  business.  The  French  do  not  go 
so  roundly  to  work — or,  at  least,  not  in  these  days.  There 
is  always  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  fuss  before  the  fighting, 
and  in  a  good  many  cases  the  affair  of  honour  ends  as  it 
began — in  fuss.  This  has  been  one  of  them,  and  not  the 
least  ridiculous.  When  General  Boulanger  decided  that 
what  he  calls  his  honour  compelled  him  to  call  out  M.  Ferry, 
he  gave  four  most  respectable  gentlemen  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  nothing  with  ex- 
traordinary solemnity.  His  seconds,  General  Faverot 
and  Count  Dillon  (what  was  a  gentleman  of  his  name 
doing  in  such  a  galley  1),  and  M.  Ferry's  friends,  MM. 
Antonin  Proust  and  David  Raynal,  were  as  dignified 
as  the  plenipos  at  Nimeguen,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  MM. 
Proust  and  Raynal  were  resolved,  not  only  to  defend 
M.  Ferry's  honour,  but  his  life.  They  agreed  to  allow  the 
duel  to  be  fought  with  pistols  really  capable  of  making  a 
hole  in  a  man  at  twenty  paces  (this  was  for  honour),  but 
they  insisted  on  so  arranging  the  manner  of  firing  that  there 
were  nineteen  chances  out  of  twenty  that  neither  combatant 
would  be  hit  (this  was  for  safety).  General  Faverot  and 
Count  Dillon  did  not  think  this  enough.  Their  view  was 
that  when  the  efficient  pistols  had  been  loaded  by  a  gun- 
smith, they  should  be  aimed.  The  presence  of  the  gunsmith 
was  a  useful  precaution.  It  would  have  avoided  the  possi- 
bility that  the  encounter  should  end  like  a  recent  duel  in 
Hungary.  On  this  melancholy  occasion  one  of  the  seconds, 
who  was  loading  a  pistol,  clumsily  drew  the  trigger,  whereupon 
not  only  was  his  own  finger  blown  off,  but  the  ball  was  lodged 
in  the  shoulder  of  the  other  friend,  who  was  watching  the 
operation.  Then  the  principals  decided  that  honour  was  satis- 
fied, conducted  their  gallant  seconds  to  the  nearest  hospital, 
and  went  quietly  away  to  breakfast.  General  Faverot  and 
Count  Dillon  were  resolved  that  nothing  of  this  sort 
should  happen  in  the  great  encounter  they  were  empowered 
to  arrange.  So  they  insisted  on  good  pistols  properly 
loaded  and  properly  fired.  Then  MM.  Proust  and 
Raynal — peaceful  men,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  LL.D.'s — 
decided  that  this  thing  could  not  go  on.  They  wrote  to 
their  principal  and  told  him  they  could  not  think  of 
letting  him  meet  a  bloodthirsty  fellow  who  would  probably 
hurt  him,  and  so  the  duel  was  off. 

On  the  supposition  that  duelling  is  serious,  and  that  you 
are  bound  to  fight  in  earnest,  not  only  when  you  challenge,  but 
when  you  are  challenged,  this  is  a  sufficiently  ridiculous  fiasco. 
On  the  other  supposition  that  French  duels  are  matters 
mainly  of  form  it  will  convince  foreigners  more  firmly  than 
ever  that  the  practice  is  absurd.  Whether  General  Boulanger 
has  acted  unwisely  in  trying  to  make  M.  Ferry  stand  fire 
is  another  question.  The  General  has  to  think  not  of 
how  things  look  to  the  eye  of  pure  reason  or  to  foreigners, 
but  how  they  look  to  Frenchmen.  Now  that  witty  people 
have  a  curious  incapacity  for  seeing  the  absurd.  They  were 
quite  solemn  over  the  Gambetta-Fourtou  duel,  and  they 
will  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  General's  challenge.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  not  his  fault  if  the  duel  came  to  nothing.  He 
wanted  it  to  come  off  and  to  be  serious.  M.  Ferry's  seconds 
are  responsible  for  giving  him  the  choice  between  a  meeting 
which  would  have  been  a  farce  and  no  meeting  at  all.  General 
Boulanger  can  now  turn  to  his  friends  and  say,  "  You  see 
"  the  man  of  Tonquin,  the  politician  who  was  called  le 
"  dernier  des  laches  by  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  insults  me, 
"  and  dare  not  make  his  words  good."  If  duelling  is  to  be 
tolerated  at  all,  the  General  would  seem  to  have  played  the 
game.  As  to  whether  the  insult  called  for  a  challenge,  the 
person  attacked  is  the  judge  of  that.  M.  Ferry  certainly 
meant  to  be  as  offensive  as  he  could  in  the  Epinal 
speech.  When  he  described  General  Boulanger  as  a  "  St.- 
"  Arnaud  de  cafe  concert,"  he  not  only  accused  him  of  being 
a  rogue,  but  of  being  a  futile  rogue.  If  personal  insolence 
justifies  a  challenge,  this  did.  It  is  rather  stupid  to  say, 
as  some  among  us  do,  that  the  General  had  no  reason  to 
be  offended  when  he  was  compared  to  St. -Arnaud,  who 
had  led  armies.  He  was  compared  to  St.-Arnaud  because 
that  officer  helped  in  the  Coup  d'etat,  and  was  a  person  of 
dubious  antecedents.  The  comparison  was  meant  to  be 
insulting,  and  M.  Ferry  had  no  reason  to  bo  surprised  if 
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in  a  country  in  which  duelling  is  allowed  a  soldier  took  tho 
obvious  course  of  sending  him  a  challenge.  As  tho  thing 
has  ended,  General  Boulanger  has  rather  gained  than 
lost  by  it.  An  attempt  has  been  niado  to  hold  him  up  to 
ridicule  as  an  intriguer  who  is  also  a  mere  buffoon.  He' 
has  answered  by  inviting  tho  maker  of  tho  speech  to  take 
part  in  a  very  serious  transaction  indeed — a  mooting  in 
which  one  or  both  of  them  would  bo  in  considerable  danger 
of  death.  His  assailant  has  not  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  it  is  now  competent  to  General  Boulanger 
to  say  that  M.  Ferry's  words  are  the  "  stingless  in- 
"  suits  of  a  coward."  This  may  not  be  the  proper  way  to 
conduct  political  disputes,  but  it  is  largely  the  French  way, 
and  General  Boulanger  plays  to  France.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  General's  position  at  Clermont  Ferrand 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  answer  M.  Ferry's  speech 
by  another.  His  anger  may  have  been  simulated,  and  the 
proposed  duel  may  have  been  only  meant  to  keep  him  be- 
fore the  public.  If  so,  that  only  proves  General  Boulanger 
to  be  a  clever  fellow,  who  knows  how  to  play  his  game. 
While  Englishmen  laugh  at  all  this  fuss  or  shake  their 
heads  over  the  absurdity  of  duelling,  they  may  profitably 
remember  that,  after  all,  challenges,  solemn  tongue-wagging 
on  the  part  of  the  seconds,  and  proces  vcrbaux  in  the  papers, 
compare  favourably,  as  a  matter  of  manners,  with  Billings- 
gate in  the  House  of  Commons,  invitations  to  come  out,  or 
threats  to  break  necks.  Perhaps,  if  there  was  even  a  small 
chance  that  such  language  might  lead  to  a  bullet-wound, 
there  would  be  less  of  it. 


THE  PARNELLITES  AND  THE  LAND  BILL. 

TN  the  intervals  of  carping  at  a  measure  which  they  dare 
J-   not  oppose  or  even  openly  obstruct,  the  Parnellites 
seem  disposed  to  keep  themselves  before  their  countrymen  by 
a  succession  of  "  scenes."    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  partial 
and  qualified  success  which  they  have  gained  in  recent  en- 
counters with  the  majority,  principally  through  the  honour- 
able readiness  of  the  Chair  to  strain  points  in  their  favour, 
has  emboldened  them  to  assume  the  offensive  in  another  than 
the  sense  in  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  do 
so.   Of  course,  too,  now  that  they  are  in  formal  and  recog- 
nized alliance,  even  as  actual  promoters  of  disorder,  with  the 
English  Separatist  Opposition  under  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
they  are  sure  of  enlisting  the  support  of  the  Gladstonian 
press  for  any  charge  of  Parliamentary  misbehaviour  which 
they  may  think  fit  to  trump  up  against  their  adversaries. 
The  incident  created  by  Mr.  Dillon  last  Tuesday  night, 
and  the  remarks  which  it  evoked  from  Gladstonian  com- 
mentators on  the  following  morning,  afford  a  signal  illus- 
tration of  this.    Mr.  Dillon  rose  to  complain  of  a  para- 
graph which  had  appeared  in  a  provincial  newspaper  with 
reference  to  a  very  disgraceful  demonstration  which  occurred 
some  time  ago  in  the  House  on  the  occasion  of  a  reply  given 
by  Mr.  Balfour  to  a  question  touching  an  attack  made  on 
a  party  of  school  children.    The  writer  of  the  paragraph 
accused  the  Irish  members  in  general  of  having  shouted 
k'  Hear,  hear "  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  laughed,  though 
the  distinction  is  of  no  importance)  at  the  statement  that 
several  school  children,  and  one  young  lady,  a  teacher,  and 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Sligo's  agent,  were  seriously  hurt; 
and  it  charged  Mr.  Dillon  with  having  personally  joined 
in  these  unmanly  exclamations.    This  charge  the  member 
for  East  Mayo  indignantly  denies,  and  his  denial  must  of 
course  be  accepted.    But,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  confine 
his  contradiction  to  his  own  case  alone,  but  took  upon  him- 
self to  speak  generally  of  the  whole  paragraph  as  a  "  pecu- 
"  liarly  offensive  and  disgusting  falsehood,"  Mr.  Halsey, 
who  interrupted  Mr.  Dillon  with  a  cry  of  "  It  is  true," 
and  the  other  members  who  rose  one  after  another  to  avow 
their  distinct  recollection  of  the  occurrence,  were  amply 
justified  in  what  they  did.    If  Mr.  Dillon  chose  to  apply 
their  general  contradiction  to  his  own  personal  denial,  and 
to  vapour  in  his  usual  strain  about  having  received  the 
lie  direct,"  he  was  of  course  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  but  there 
is  certainly  no  reason  why  his  bullying  rodomontade  should 
receive  any  countenance  from  the  Chair.   And  it  is  nothing 
short  of  intolerable  that  the  leading  Gladstonian  organ  in 
the  London  press  should  venture  next  morning  on  the 
daringly  mendacious  account  which  it  gave  both  of  the 
"  scene"  and  of  the  past  incident  which  was  its  cause. 
The  author  of  this  account  must,  if  he  is  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  the  matter  at  all,  have  been  well  aware  that  members 


like  Mr.  It.  G.  Wekster,  Mr.  Maclean,  and  Captain  Pit  nr. 
do  not  belong  to  the  unruly  order  of  "  smart  young  society 
"  men  "  with  whom  ho  has  classed  them  ;  and  ho  must  havo 
known,  too,  if  ho  was  present  at  tho  delivery  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  answer,  or  had  even  taken  tho  troublo  to  consult 
any  decent  Parliamentary  report  of  it,  that  it  is  absolutely 
false  to  describe  tho  laugh  as  proceeding  from  "  one  of 
"  the  Irish  members."  The  laugh  from  the  Irish  benches 
was  general ;  and,  if  all  the  Parnellites  did  not  join  in 
it,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  none  of  them  by  word  or 
sign  rebuked  it.  It  was,  we  repeat,  a  demonstration 
signally  disgraceful  to  the  party  as  a  whole ;  and  that  a 
member  of  that  party  should  now  assume  high-llown  airs 
of  indignation  at  being  suspected  of  a  share  in  it  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  that  spirit  of  effrontery  in  which 
the  Parnellites  have  been  encouraged  to  confront  still 
graver  accusations.  It  is  time  that  they  should  learn  that 
they  stand  in  the  same  relations  of  connivance  to  the 
perpetrators  of  these  Parliamentary  brutalities  as  they  do 
to  the  plotters  of  political  crime,  and  that  they  are  no 
more  entitled  to  adopt  the  tone  of  high  moral  indignation 
in  one  capacity  than  they  are  in  the  other. 

The  progress  of  the  debate  on  the  Land  Bill  has  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  an  equally  strong  light  on  another  side 
of  the  Parnellite  tactics.  They  cannot  venture,  as  we  have 
said,  to  offer  any  direct  resistance  to  the  provisions  of  a 
Bill  designed  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  tenant ;  but  by 
their  uniform  attitude  throughout  the  discussion  they  have 
shown  their  willingness  to  postpone  the  interests  of  the 
Irish  tenant  as  far  as  they  dare  to  their  cherished  object 
of  injuring  the  Irish  landlord.  The  Government,  it  may 
be  remembered,  consented  some  time  ago  to  close  what 
was  called  the  "  back-door  of  eviction  "  by  empowering  the 
County  Courts  to  suspend  the  process  of  execution  under 
writ  of  fieri  facias  for  arrears  of  rent ;  but  in  consent- 
ing to  this  they  also  and  very  properly  stipulated  for  a 
similar  suspension  of  this  process  in  the  hands  of  other 
creditors  of  the  tenant.  Which  way  the  tenant's  own 
interest  lies  in  the  matter  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  an  advantage  to 
him  to  be  protected  against  execution  at  the  suit  of  ordi- 
nary creditors,  as  well  as  at  that  of  the  landlord ;  and,  if 
there  were  any  sincerity  whatever  in  the  professed  solicitude 
of  the  Parnellites  for  the  protection  of  the  tenant,  they 
would  have  welcomed  Mr.  Balfour's  proposed  enlarge- 
ment of  this  provision  of  the  Bill.  Yet  one  Parnellite  after 
another  rose  to  protest  against  subjecting  the  ordinary 
creditor  to  the  very  same  disability  which  is  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  landlord.  What  may  be  their  motive  in  so  doing 
we  do  not  undertake  to  determine.  It  may  be  that  they  were 
actuated  simply  by  rancorous  hostility  to  the  landlord.  It  may 
be,  as  an  unkind  critic  has  suggested,  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  quarrel  with  the  gombeen  man,  the  publican,  the  small 
shopkeeper,  and  other  useful  contributors  to  the  funds  of 
the  League  by  depriving  them  even  temporarily  of  the 
power  to  sell  up  their  unfortunate  debtors  among  the  Irish 
tenantry.  But  in  either  case  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
prepared  to  throw  off  their  agrarian  client  with  the  most 
cynical  indifference  whenever  they  see  any  object,  personal 
or  political,  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  same  disposition  was 
again  illustrated  in  their  resistance  to  the  proposal  to  put 
rent  and  ordinary  debts  upon  the  same  footing  when  it  is  a 
question  of  granting  that  relief  to  the  tenant  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  bankruptcy  clauses  to  extend  to  him. 
Here,  however,  we  regret  to  say,  they  obtained  the  ill- 
considered  support  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who 
proved  himself  to  be  a  helpless  victim  of  the  fallacy  which 
represents  the  landlord  as  "a  partner"  with  the  tenant  in 
the  holding — a  partner,  that  is  to  say,  who  has  no  control 
whatever  over  the  power  of  the  other  member  of  the 
firm  to  contract  debts,  and  who  has  derived  no  benefit 
whatever  from  the  expenditure  by  which  those  debts  have 
been  contracted. 

There  are,  however,  certain  very  obvious  limits  within 
which  this  sort  of  side-long  opposition  to  the  Bill  on  the 
part  of  the  Parnellites  has  necessarily  to  be  confined,  and 
the  speedy  passage  of  the  later  clauses  of  the  measure 
through  Committee  last  Wednesday  afternoon  was  mainly 
due  to  these  limits  having  been  reached.  The  new  clause 
proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour  with  reference  to  the  abatement 
of  judicial  rents  had  been  threatened  with  many  amend- 
ments ;  but  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  attempt  to 
amend  and  extend  it  should  have  collapsed.  The  very 
timely  warning  uttered  the  other  night  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  appears  to  have  borne  fruit.    It  certainly 
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would  not  be  good  for  any  Irish  Nationalist  member  to  be  sus- 
pected by  his  constituents  of  a  willingness  to  endanger  the  fate 
ef  the  Bill,  and  to  be  detected  in  the  offence  in  connexion  with 
the  one  provision  to  which  the  Irish  tenant  is  likely  to 
attach  the  highest  value  might  have  been  serious  indeed. 
Accordingly,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Rathbone's  ela- 
borate  amendment  to  the  new  clause,  the  other  entries  on 
the  notice  paper  disappeared  one  after  the  other  with  grati- 
fying despatch.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  may  reappear  on 
the  report,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  delay  the  House  long 
«ven  at  that  stage  ;  and  we  may  therefore  regard  the  Land 
Bill  as  virtually  disposed  of  already.  On  the  policy  of  the 
new  clause  providing  for  an  abatement  of  the  judicial  rents 
we  expressed  our  opinion  the  other  day ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
admit  that  it  has  issued  in  a  distinctly  less  objectionable 
form  from  the  hands  of  the  draftsman  than  Mr.  Balfour's 
rerbal  sketch  of  it  had  led  us  to  expect.  It  would  be 
going  too  far  to  describe  it  as  embodying  the  principle  of 
the  sliding  scale  in  its  equitable  entirety;  for  it  ignores 
more  than  one  element  in  the  computation  of  rent  which 
that  principle,  if  equitably  applied,  would  take  into  account. 
But  it  does  not,  as  from  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  it  was 
to-  be  feared  that  it  might,  depart  so  far  from  the  true  con- 
ception of  a  sliding  scale  as  to  slide  only  one  way.  It 
was  admitted  even  by  a  critic  so  little  enamoured  of  its 
merits  as  Mr.  Chaplin  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
clause  intended  merely  to  provide  for  a  reduction  of  rent ; 
mat  under  its  operation,  if  prices  were  to  rise,  rent  would 
rise  also  ;  and,  in  fact,  that  it  represented  the ,  principles 
of  the  sliding  scale  in  an  imperfect  form.  The  form  is 
certainly  imperfect,  but  still  the  root  of  the  principle  is 
there  ;  and  these  are  days  when  in  respect  to  Irish  agrarian 
legislation  we  may  be  thankful  for  small  mercies. 


FLEETS  AT  PLAY  AND  SIR  E.  J.  REED 
AT  HIS  PRAYERS. 

IT  was  an  excellent,  if  not  very  original,  notion  to  employ 
the  vessels  which  were  reviewed  by  the  Queen  in  the 
Solent  on  a  series  of  practice  cruises.  They  could  not  be 
trusted  to  move  about  in  the  Sound  itself,  which  was  a  pity 
from  the  spectacular  point  of  view,  but  no  great  loss  as  a 
matter  of  practice.  For  their  own  good  it  was  better  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  repeat  the  experiments  at  Bearhaven 
«n  a  larger  scale,  and  this  is  what  it  was  generally  sup- 
nosed  they  were  going  to  do.  Perhaps  there  is  more  serious 
work  being  done  than  we  hear  of.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
freely  acknowledged  that  the  mere  goings  and  comings  of 
the  squadron  are  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  good  practice. 
It  is  the  particularly  good  fortune  of  the  fleet  that  its  sham 
battles  can  never  be  quite  so  sham  as  such  operations  can 
be  made  on  land.  The  ships  engaged  in  them  are  afloat  on 
what  must  needs  be  their  field  of  battle,  the  movements 
practised  are  necessarily  much  what  would  be  used  against 
un  enemy,  and  the  men  in  the  batteries  are  engaged  on  the 
work  they  would  have  to  do  in  action.  But  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  least  of  these  advantages,  and  it  would  seem  that 
this  is  what  is  being  done  all  round  the  coast  during  these 
days.  There  is  a  general  air  of  humbug  about  the  whole 
business,  and  everybody,  including  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  appears  to  be  lending  himself  to  the  farce.  Life 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  very  tedious  in  these  times, 
nud  a  little  diversion  is  as  welcome  as  a  judge's  joke  in  court. 
A  humane  desire  to  enliven  the  drcarinessof  thefag-end  of  the 
Session  may  account  for  the  rather  silly  piece  of  private 
theatricals  played  by  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  Captain  Price, 
:tnd  others,  with  the  telegram  from  Falmouth  by  way  of 
Wrawing-rooin  play  ;  but  this  little  piece  of  nonsense  fits  in  too 
well  with  everything  else  reported  about  the  naval  manoeuvres. 
Perhaps  the  papers  are  a  little  to  blame,  but  certainly 
i?ie  whole  practice  campaign  is  beginning  to  look  far  too 
much  like  those  first  autumn  manoeuvres  on  land  after  the 
^rar  of  1870-71  which  went  off  with  such  a  flourish  of 
k-umpets,  and  then  fizzled  out  so  lamentably.  The  mouth 
of  the  Thames  estuary  is  a  good  place  to  practise  in  un- 
nw  stionably,  and  yet  it  does  sound  faintly  absurd  to  hear 
Chat  «* The  Prince  Albert,  ironclad,  and  the  gunboats  Kite, 
■  Buzzard)  Bouncer,  and  Vickie,  are  now  manoeuvring  off 
H  Margate  jetty.  The  day  is  fine."  The  whole  cruise 
threatens  to  resolve  itself  into  manoeuvring  off  Margate 
jetty  in  fine  weather. 

There  may  be  some  mysterious  good  to  be  got  from  this 
same  make-believe  at  Falmouth ;  but  what  it  is,  except,  per- 


haps, to  practise  ironclads  in  entering  and  leaving  harbours 
without  running  on  board  of  one  another,  the  lay  mind  fails 
to  see.  A  squadron  consisting  of  the  Agincourt,  Black 
Prince,  Iron  Duke,  and  two  turret  ships,  come  close  to  the 
mouth  of  Falmouth  harbour,  remain  at  anchor  for  a  space, 
and  then  go  away  again.  They  remain  off  the  harbour 
for  a  time,  mysteriously  coming  and  going,  "  keeping  the 
"  Lizard  to  the  west."  It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
them,  by-the-bye,to  remain  off  Falmouth,  and  keep  the  Lizard 
to  the  east.  After  a  time  they  came  back  and  prepared  for 
action,  "  with  the  result  that  the  following  telegram  was 
"  despatched  by  Admiral  Fremantle  to  the  Admiralty:— 
"  '  Falmouth  taken;  forts  destroyed ;  eighteen  large  merchant 
"  '  vessels,  coal  stores,  and  numerous  small  craft  burned.'  " 
This  kiud  of  thing  could  be  done  in  war,  no  doubt.  A 
strong  squadron  which  found  an  enemy's  harbour  unpro- 
tected could  steam  into  it  and  commit  wanton  damage  ;  but 
is  it  worth  while  to  keep  ships  cruising  about  to  prove  that  1 
In  war  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  forts  would  have  had 
something  to  say.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  too,  Admiral 
Hewett's  squadron,  which  was  supposed  to  be  acting  against 
Admiral  Fremantle,  helped  actively  to  make  the  operations 
so  far  a  mere  delusion  as  practice.  With  one  half  of  his 
ships  cutting  about  off  the  Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover  and 
the  other  half  lying  to  off  St.  Albans  Head,  he  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  in  a  position  to  protect  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Admiral  Fremantle's  squadron  lay  off  Falmouth  for  some 
hours  undisturbed,  although  there  is  an  elaborate  signal 
service  along  the  coast,  which  ought  to  have  informed  the 
opposition  officer  of  his  presence.  This  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  prove  something,  supposing  the  facts  to  be  as  re- 
ported— namely,  that  you  will  be  beaten  if  you  do  not  keep 
a  good  look-out — but  this  elementary  fact  was  not  un- 
known to  Admiral  Benbow.  The  success  of  Admiral 
Fremantle  in  forcing  his  way  through  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  and  then  through  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  proves 
much  the  same  thing,  just  as  the  accidents  on  board  the 
Black  Prince  and  the  Curlew  show  that  our  modern 
ordnance  can  be  very  dangerous  to  the  men  who  use  it. 
As  for  the  battle  of  Holyhead,  it  has  a  certain  likeness 
to  one  of  Leech's  sketches.  In  days  before  the  Volun- 
teers were  taken  very  seriously  Leech  drew  a  picture  of 
a  very  big  navvy  walking  between  two  diminutive  rifle- 
men, and  saying  to  them  words  to  this  effect : — "  Let 
"  me  walk  between  you,  gents,  and  folks  will  think  you 
"  have  arrested  a  deserter.''  This  mild  jest  occurs  to  the 
mind  when  one  hears  that  H.M.  ships  Devastation,  Ajax, 
Edinburgh,  Neptune,  and  Shannon  have  been  conducted 
into  harbour  by  H.M.  ships  Hercules,  Bellirophon,  Hotspur, 
Rupert,  and  others  of  the  same  class.  It  is  probably  impos- 
sible in  sham  fights  to  allow  properly  for  the  relative  forces 
of  the  vessels.  All  ships  of  a  certain  size  must  be  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  meeting  all  others  of  the  same  bulk  on  equal 
terms ;  and  even  smaller  vessels  may  be  allowed  to  act  as 
big  ones  for  the  time,  and  for  the  sake  of  practice.  But 
though,  if  you  are  to  have  a  sham-fight,  you  must  no  doubt 
be  prepared  for  shams,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  need  have 
it  at  all.  The  umpires  may  decide  that  this  or  the  other 
side  has  won  according  to  their  own  rules  of  the  game;  but 
it  is  a  kind  of  game  which  has,  and  can  have,  very  little 
resemblance  to  real  war.  Again,  what  is  or  can  be  proved 
by  the  adventure  of  the  Amphion  1  This  cruiser  ventured 
too  near  Admiral  Baird's  squadron,  and  was  chased,  then, 
it  is  added,  "  she  was  captured,  but  allowed  to  depart," 
and  it  is  now  stated  that  all  her  officers  repudiate  the 
claim  of  victory  by  torpedo-boats  36  and  38,  although 
the  latter  report  that  the  Amphion  hauled  down  her 
colours.  A  precisely  similar  difference  of  opinion  arose  in 
the  French  Mediterranean  squadron  two  years  ago,  and  both 
are  very  intelligible.  Torpedo  officers  think  they  would 
have  blown  up  the  cruiser.  The  cruiser's  officers  are  equally 
sure  that  they  would  have  sent  the  torpedo  boats  to  the 
bottom,  and  who  is  to  decide  which  is  right?  In  a  sham 
fight,  it  may  be  argued,  you  must  be  content  to  accept 
certain  conventions,  and  so  no  doubt  you  must ;  but  then, 
asrain.  that  is  a  jrood  reason  for  having  as  little  of  them  as 
possible.  The  operations  at  Bearhaven  were  of  a  solid 
kind.  The  squadrons  were  practised  in  laying,  defending, 
and  attacking  the  boom.  That  is  genuine  practice,  and  so 
is  cruising  with  the  object  of  discovering  a  supposed  hostile 
squadron.  But  when  it  comes  to  going  through  the  forms 
of  a  battle,  we  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  dividing  the 
squadrons  and  going  through  a  set  dance.  All  the  good  to 
be  obtained  from  this  kind  of  practice  could  be  got  by  a 
series  of  evolutions,  and  we  should  avoid  the  humbug 
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■which  abounds  in  these  present  operations.  It  is  always 
well,  as  the  moralist  teaches,  to  havo  as  little  as  possible  to 
do  with  humbug,  and  when  naval  and  military  efficiency 
are  in  question  it  is  especially  wise.  Further,  it  is  decidodly 
economical  to  be  business-like — a  great  saving  in  coal  would 
be  made  for  one  thing  if  there  were  less  of  the  cutting 
about  for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  be  doing  something 
which  is  going  on  at  present  all  round  the  coast. 

Whatever  else  may  be  happening  to  the  navy  or  in  it, 
the  chronic  quarrel  over  the  ships  goes  on  all  the  same. 
While  it  is  going  on — which  will  probably  be  till  a  big  war 
comes,  and  puts  the  vessels  to  the  test — Sir  E.  J.  Reed  will 
continue  to  have  his  say.  It  would,  on  the  whole,  be  a 
pity  if  ho  decided  to  be  no  more  talking,  for  he  is  at  times 
much  greater  fun  than  he  is  aware  of.  Controversialists 
■who  are  absolutely  incapable  of  seeing  more  than  their  own 
side  of  the  question  are  not  rare,  but  there  can  never  have 
been  one  who  showed  the  incapacity  with  such  unaffected 
simplicity  as  Sir  E.  J.  Reed.  His  last  pronouncement  on 
the  navy  has  been  prompted  by  the  curiously  vague  and 
hasty  letter  of  Rear-Admiral  Colomb,  in  which  that  officer 
appeared  to  advance  the  remarkable  proposition  that,  if  you 
cannot  keep  out  the  very  heaviest  shot  from  the  biggest 
guns,  plates  are  of  no  use  at  all.  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  hole  in  that  argument ;  but  this  is  not 
the  interesting  part  of  his  letter  to  the  Times.  He,  too, 
goes  on  to  explain  what  we  ought  to  do  to  have  a  proper 
fleet.  It  sounds  simple.  It  is  only  to  build  better  ships 
than  the  French  ships,  and  enough  of  them.  Certainly ; 
but  what  are  better  ships  than  the  French]  My  ships, 
says  Sir  E.  J.  Reed.  To  which  it  may  be  objected  by 
the  weaker  sort  that  there  are  people  who  think  that 
other  ships  are  better.  We  say  the  weaker  sort  because 
the  more  sagacious  know  that,  if  all  the  wise  men  of 
the  East  came  travelling  on  donkeys  or  camels  to  try 
and  make  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  understand  that  a  sane  human 
being  can  honestly  think  that  any  ideas  not  his  ideas  can 
possibly  be  good  for  anything,  all  those  sages  might  sit  and 
argue  till  their  beards  grew  into  the  ground  and  yet  would 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  never  even  dawn  on  the 
mind  of  Sir  E.  J.  Reed.  All  he  can  see  is  that  models  not 
good  in  his  eyes  are  adopted,  and  lament  that  this  people  is 
likely  soon,  not  only  not  to  be  master  of  the  sea,  but  not  even 
to  deserve  to  be  so.  Then  he  exclaims,  "  May  God  turn  us 
"  from  our  present  courses  !  "  and  tearfully  takes  leave  of 
this  "  heartbreaking  subject."  But  we  hope  to  hear  Sir 
E.  J.  Reed  on  the  navy  many  a  time  and  oft  yet. 


THE  RACK  IN  THE  BOX. 

MR.  MANSFIELD,  police  magistrate  at  Marlborough 
Street,  seems  to  be  desirous  of  earning  for  himself  an 
equally  high  reputation  with  that  enjoyed  by  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Newton.  At  the  end  of  last  week  he  heard  a  complaint 
against  John  Ellis,  a  carman,  for  an  assault  upon  Mrs. 
Austin  Beereton,  and  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
permitted  a  very  scandalous  scene  to  be  enacted.  The  case 
against  Ellis  has  been  sent  for  trial,  and  therefore  to  com- 
ment upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge  would  be 
conduct  only  less  remarkable  than  Mr.  Mansfield's  own. 
But  the  point  to  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  public  direc- 
tion should  be  drawn  is  quite  unconnected  with  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  John  Ellis.  Mrs.  Brereton  told  a  very  plain 
story,  which  must  ultimately  be  considered  by  a  jury.  Mr. 
Arthur  Newton,  the  solicitor  who  defended  Ellis,  was  not 
content  with  dwelling  upon  these  points,  or  with  cross- 
examining  Mrs.  Brereton  minutely,  as  it  was  no  doubt 
his  duty  to  do,  with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  the  alleged 
assault.  He  asked  the  prosecutrix  a  series  of  highly  offen- 
sive and  utterly  irrelevant  questions,  which  he  must,  of 
course,  have  been  instructed  to  ask,  but  which  any  compe- 
tent magistrate  would  certainly  have  prevented  him  from 
asking.  These  questions  she  very  properly  declined  to 
answer,  though  her  husband  declared  the  insinuations  con- 
veyed in  them  to  be  quite  unfounded.  It  is  simply  dis- 
graceful that  Mr.  Mansfield  should  have  allowed  such 
inquiries  to  be  made.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  insinua- 
tions against  Mrs.  Brereton  had  a  foundation — a  suppo- 
sition which  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  only  admit  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument— does  Mr.  Mansfield  mean  to  suggest 
that  a  woman  to  whom  a  dramatic  author  has  made  a 
present  of  a  house  may  be  assaulted  with  impunity  in  the 
public  street  1    Or  is  it  his  contention  that  she  can  never 


for  tho  rest  of  her  life  be  believed  on  her  oath  t  In  either 
alternative  his  position  is  an  absurd  ono,  and  the  perswutioa 
which  ho  allowed  was  ridiculous  as  well  as  cruel. 

It  has  boon  said  that  tho  English  law  of  conspiracy  is 
only  tolerable  when  administered  by  juries.  It  is  certain 
that  the  law  of  cross-examination  to  credit  becomes  a  public 
nuisance  and  scandal  if  not  controlled  by  a  competent  judge 
or  magistrate.  There  are  absolutely  no  theoretical  limits 
to  the  exercise  of  this  right,  save  only  the  moderating  di*- 
cretion  of  the  Bench.  Under  the  same  rule  as  was  applied, 
with  Mr.  Mansfield's  tacit  connivance,  to  Mrs.  Ausnir 
Brereton,  a  scientific  witness  called  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  chemicals  which  polluted  a  brook  might  be  asked 
whether  he  had  run  away  with  his  neighbour's  wife  twenty 
years  before.  As  the  late  Dr.  Kenealy  was  eventually 
disbarred  for  his  conduct  of  the  Tichborne  case,  the  ques- 
tions which  he  put  to  witnesses,  and  was  not  always  re- 
buked at  the  time  for  putting,  maybe  thought  extravagant, 
and  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  But  it  is  not  every  legal 
proceeding  which  is  carried  on  in  such  full  and  absolute 
publicity  as  a  trial  at  bar  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
for  perjury.  In  police  courts,  and  county  courts,  and  petty 
sessions  a  great  deal  goes  on  which  very  few  people  ever  hear 
anything  about.  Mr.  Mansfield  seems  to  think  that  he 
can  relieve  himself  of  all  responsibility  by  sitting  still  and 
trusting  to  the  "  good  sense  "  of  the  sort  of  counsel  and 
solicitors  who  appear  before  him.  A  magistrate  who  thus 
practically  abdicates  his  functions  is  unfit  for  his  post. 
When  Sir  Charles  Warren  was  inquiring  the  other 
day,  with  the  aid  of  a  legal  assessor,  into  the  conduct  of 
Police  Constable  Endacott,  the  constable  was  asked  some 
totally  irrelevant  and  very  brutal  questions  about  his 
early  life  before  he  came  to  London.  It  is  true  that, 
though  Endacott  answered  them,  he  need  not  have  done 
so,  and  that  the  whole  business  was  a  solemn  farce.  But 
Mr.  Grain  is  an  experienced  counsel  of  unimpeachable 
character,  and  if  he  will  thus  employ  the  license  of  as 
advocate,  we  may  imagine  without  difficulty  what  less  scru- 
pulous practitioners  will  do.  Unless  these  outrages  upon 
the  witness-box  are  sternly  checked,  evidence  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  It  is  difficult  enough  even  now  to  obtaia 
independent  testimony.  But  if  women  who  bring  charges 
against  men  are  to  be  cross-examined  as  Mrs.  Brereton  wae 
the  other  day,  they  will  submit  to  any  form  of  misery 
rather  than  come  into  court  and  complain ;  for  the  insult 
is  just  as  great  whether  the  imputations  are  well  founded 
or  not. 


QUID  PRO  QUO'S. 

PERHAPS  Quce  pro  Quibus  would  be  a  more  gram- 
matical term  for  the  considerations  on  account  of  which 
other  considerations  will  be  offered.  However  this  may  be 
(and  the  Head-masters  of  England  may  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  their  summer  haunt  of  the  Engadine),  a  very  quaint 
quid  pro  quo  has  been  offered  by  a  lady  and  requited  by  a. 
fisherman.  We  know  not  whether  the  fisherman  was  & 
reveller  beyond  all  other  fishermen.  In  any  case  the 
lady  was  peculiarly  anxious  that  he  should  don  that  azure 
ribbon  which  marks  the  abstainers  in  their  less  lucid  in- 
tervals from  alcoholic  refreshment.  Long  the  maiden  sued, 
long  the  briny  swain  denied.  It  was  as  if  Galatea  had 
beseeched  the  Cyclops  to  abstain  from  the  juice  of  Ismai-iaa 
vineyards,  for  the  lady  is  a  sea  nymph  in  her  accomplish- 
ments. At  last  the  fisherman  vowed  that  he  would  drink  only 
with  his  eyes  if  the  lady  would  perform  a  certain  athletic 
feat.  Quoth  he,  if  you  will  swim  the  bay,  from  far  Black 
Rock  to  Ballintrae,  it  is,  I  deem,  a  measured  mile,  I  will 
obey  you  with  a  smile.  I  will  put  on  the  ribbon  blue,  and 
will  forswear  the  barley  brew.  No  more,  if  safe  ashore  you 
come,  I'll  taste  of  whisky,  gin,  or  rum ;  no  more,  if  once 
you  cross  the  main,  tamper  with  claret  nor  champagne. 
The  maiden  leaped  into  the  brine,  and  lo,  in  minutes  thirty- 
nine,  she  boldly  measured  out  the  way  of  that  inhospitable 
bay,  from  far  Black  Rock  to  Ballintrae.  And  now  that 
fisherman  no  more  goes  staggering  along  the  shore;  the 
only  port  he  does  not  hate  is  that  where  wife  and  children 
wait ;  no  more  he  taints  the  ambient  air  with  odour  of  the 
Talisker  !  His  ribbon  rivals  with  the  skies,  there's  honest 
pride  within  his  eyes,  each  member  of  his  household  vie* 
in  Irish  cottage  industries.  If  Erin's  sons  would  doff  the 
green,  and  wear  the  badge  of  blue,  we  ween  a  happier 
island  ne'er  were  seen. 

The  affecting  narrative  of  the  fisherman  and  the  mermauf 
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of  temperance,  a  kind  of  blue  ribbon  Lorelei, '  sug- 
gests a  number  of  similar  performances.  If  the  fisherman 
gave  up  the  bowl  because  the  lady  swam  a  mile,  why 
might  not  similar  concessions  be  made  elsewhere?  General 
Booth  might  turn  Catholic  if  the  Pope  made  a  break 
of  fifty  (spot-stroke  barred).  Mr.  Gladstone  might  be- 
come Unionist  if  Sir  George  Trevelyan  would  turn  his 
coat  a  thousand  times  in  a  thousand  consecutive  five 
minutes,  a  performance  for  which  he  is  in  training 
and  heavily  backed  by  an  influential  party.  General 
Boulaxger  might  embrace  Bl  Ferry  if  the  latter  would 
break  fifteen  pipes  out  of  twenty  in  the  mouth  of  an  iron 
man  at  thirty  paces.  Mr.  IIowells  might  admire  Miss 
Braddox's  novels  if  that  lady  would  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
a  canoe.  Professor  Blackie  might  tolerate  mere  English 
scholars  if  Professor  Nettleship  would  consume  a  cogie  of 
Athol  Brose  to  the  music  of  the  bagpipes.  There  is  no  end 
to  such  amiable  and  useful  transactions. 


SO  EASY. 

TT  is  as  easy  not  to  make  a  submarine  tunnel  between 
JL  England  and  France  as  it  is  to  refrain  from  writing  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts.  There  is,  indeed,  just  a  possibility  that 
the  two  undertakings  might  turn  out  to  be  one  and  the 
same  ;  but  on  that  possibility  we  need  not  for  the  moment 
insist.  We  instance  the  latter  feat  only  as  a  familiar  illus- 
tration of  the  gratuitous,  and  as  not  inaptly  typifying  a 
characteristic  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  project  which  he 
and  his  supporters  can  never  be  got  to  perceive.  If  only 
they  could  be  brought  to  perceive  it,  they  might  perhaps 
begin  to  realize  what  they  have  not  as  yet  shown  the  slightest 
approach  to  appreciating — namely,  the  character  and  weight 
of  the  burden  of  proof  which  rests  upon  their  shoulders  as 
the  advocates  of  the  scheme.  Sir  Edward,  it  is  true,  has 
always  approached  the  burden,  and  notably  did  so  last 
Wednesday,  with  all  the  light-hearted  swagger  of  the 
"  strong  man  "  at  a  fair  ;  but  his  actual  performance  much 
more  resembles  that  of  the  jester  who  follows  the  athlete 
and  burlesques  his  feats  of  strength.  In  other  words,  he 
never  really  takes  up  his  burden  at  all ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, shows  every  moment,  by  his  way  of  handling  it,  that  I 
he  could  not  possibly  stagger  to  his  conclusion  under  its  j 
weight.  The  utmost  that  he  and  his  followers  have  ever 
been  credited,  even  by  their  weakest  and  most  pliable  lis- 
teners, with  proving  is  that  the  militaiy  experts  who  with 
such  unanimity  condemn  the  project  may  possibly  over- 
estimate the  clanger  incident  to  the  conversion  of  England 
from  an  island  into  a  portion  of  the  European  continent. 
But  nobody  can  even  suppose  him  to  have  proved  that 
an  island  and  a  continent  are,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  military  defence,  identical.  Not  being  able  to  prove 
this,  but  having,  on  the  contrary,  to  admit,  after  all,  that 
a  portion  of  a  continent  differs  from  an  island  in  re- 
spect of  the  liability  to  be  attacked  by  land,  and  that 
this  liability  constitutes  an  indisputable,  if  possibly  an  over- 
rated, element  of  weakness,  he  has  still,  after  all,  to  show 
why  the  addition  of  this  unascertained  element  of  weakness 
to  the  position  of  his  country  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  easier 
alternative  of  letting  it  alone.  And  it  is  at  this  link  that 
the  otherwise  irrefragable  chain  of  his  reasoning  has  always 
broken.  His  customary  appeal  to  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  to  us  from  the  connexion  must 
be  at  once  rejected  on  the  simple  ground  that  the  two  things 
compared,  the  profit  and  the  danger,  are  not  in  pari  materia.. 
Or  rather,  it  would  be  more  strictly  accurate  to  say  they 
are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  incommensurable.  The  dif- 
ference between  a  greater  or  smaller  commercial  advantage 
is  necessarily  finite;  the  difference  between  vulnerability 
and  invulnerability — like  that  between  zero  and  a  fraction 
of  however  large  a  denominator—  is  infinity.  What  should 
Achilles,  leaving  his  unlucky  heel  out  of  the  question, 
have  taken  in  money  to  part  with  his  imperviousness  to 
Trojan  darts'?  How  could  you  estimate  the  value  of  that 
gift  in  terms  of  the  Greek  currency  of  the  day  t  But  as 
Achilles  stood  in  relation  to  the  Trojan  darts — or  rather 
as  he  would  have  stood  if  Thetis  had  ducked  him  bodily, 
instead  of  dipping  him  discreetly  and  warily,  in  the  Styx — 
so  stands  England  at  present  in  relation  to  attack  by  land. 

If,  indeed,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  could  show  a  defensive 
advantage  resulting  from  a  Channel  Tunnel  to  set  against 
a  military  risk,  he  would  have  a  little  more  to  say  for  him- 
self.   And  this  he  apparently  endeavoured  to  do  by  pointing 


out  that  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  sea,  and  if  for 
a  week  or  a  fortnight  we  were  to  lose  command  of  it,  we 
might  have  to  capitulate  to  a  minor  Power.  The  knowledge, 
however,  that  we  were  secure  against  the  risk  would  be  but 
a  poor  consolation  for  having  to  capitulate  to  another  Power 
without  having  lost  the  command  of  the  sea  at  all.  The 
argument  amounts  to  saying  that  because  your  sword  may 
possibly  break  you  need  not  mind  putting  yourself  in  a 
posture  to  be  disarmed.  Danger  apart,  however,  Baron  De 
Worms's  one  argument  that  the  construction  of  the  Tunnel 
would  immediately  throw  upon  us  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining an  army  on  the  Continental  scale  was  worth  all 
the  plausibilities  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  all  the 
puerilities  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  The  attitude  of  the 
latter,  indeed,  the  adherent  of  a  school  who  would  cut 
down  even  the  modest  military  establishment  which  we  at 
present  maintain,  places  him  at  the  summit  of  absurd  in- 
consistency. As  to  the  wiseacres  who  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  the  French  have  no  fear  of  the  Tunnel,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  cowardly  on  our  part  to  entertain  such  fear,  they 
may  be  recommended  to  look  at  their  iEsop.  We  believe 
that  they  will  find  that  the  position  of  France  bears  a  rather 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  a  certain  animal  who  had  lost 
his  tail,  and  who  probably  despised  the  cowardly  and  un- 
enterprising character  of  those  other  members  of  his  species 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  amputate  theirs. 


JUMPING  "SHE." 

^77E  has  been  "jumped."  The  meaning  of  this  technical 
American  term  will  be  plain  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  terminology  of  Californian  mining  enterprise.  The 
lucid  and  accurate  treatises  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  abound 
in  examples  of  "jumping."  To  "jump  a  claim"  is  one 
of  the  familiar  pastimes  of  the  rough  mining  communities 
which  inhabit  Red  Gulch  and  Poker  Flat.  Suppose  some 
comrade  has  discovered  an  attractive  vein  of  metal,  gold  or 
silver,  and — in  the  picturesque  style  of  the  district — is 
"  collaring  the  sugar  "  gaily.  Another  comrade  then  calls 
to  himself  his  familiars,  shoots  the  successful  rival,  seizes 
his  mine,  and  puts  up  a  notice  of  ownership.  This  is  the 
process  known  as  "  jumping  a  claim."  The  process  is 
not  confined  to  mining  operations.  In  literature,  and  the 
drama  too,  claims  may  be  jumped,  and  the  stern  agency 
of  the  law  may  be  called  in  to  protect  the  jumper  both 
from  other  jumpers  and  from  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  claim  or  jumpee.  The  bold  jumper  of  She  has  omitted 
to  shoot  Mr.  Rider  Haggard — one  cannot  do  everything. 
But  he  has  jumped  the  claim  to  dramatize  She.  And 
that  is  not  all ;  he  has  actually  sold  for  a  pecuniary  consi- 
deration half  of  the  claim  he  has  jumped,  and  has  issued 
a  proclamation  threatening  all  encroachers  with  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  By  way  of  illustrating  these  pecu- 
liarities, we  publish  his  announcement  bidding  trespassers 
beware — an  advertisement  in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  : — ■ 

SHE. 

Notice  to  the  Public. 

The  Public  is  hereby  notified  that  I  have  adapted  and  dramatized  Ryder 
HaqgartTs  Novel  "  SHE"  and  have  fully  copyriyhted  the  same. 
James  O.  Barrows  is  a  half  owner  of  said  play  by  purchase. 

R,  C.  White. 

Any  infringement  of  the  above  copyright  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  Law. 

Attorney.  Jno.  31.  Chretien. 

Is  this  not  an  agreeably  refreshing  document  to  read  in 
hot  weather?  Mr.  R.  C.  White  is  good  enough  to  admit 
that  the  claim  he  has  jumped  was  not  first  worked  by  his 
own  ingenious  industry.  The  claim  is  "  Ryder  Haggard's," 
and  that  sportsman  is  gratified  with  a  picturesque  and 
original  spelling  of  his  Christian  name.  When  Mr.  R.  C. 
White  declares  that  he  has  "  dramatized  "  She,  he  makes 
an  assertion  hard  to  be  believed,  because  the  process  appears 
to  verge  on  the  impossible.  However,  he  has  probably 
chopped  the  material  into  lengths,  which  he  calls  acts.  That 
he  should  then  sell  half  his  "property"  in  another  man's 
brains  to  Mr.  James  O.  Barrows  is  an  instance  of  the 
pleasant  unconscious  poetry  in  his  ideal  nature. 

The  most  peculiarly  cool  part  of  the  transaction,  how- 
ever— the  comble  of  what  we  islanders,  "  very  curious  and 
"  remote,"  as  Mr.  Howells  knows,  call  impudence — is  the 
invocation  of  the  law.  There  is  a  well-known  Orphic  Hymn 
to  Law,  in  which  the  poet,  anticipating  Wordsworth,  says 
that  by  virtue  of  law  the  heavens  are  pure  and  strong. 
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Tho  heavens  abovo  San  Francisco  must  bo  dirty  and  shaky 
if  law,  in  the  State  of  California,  permits  mon  to  annex 
their  neighbours'  promises  and  then  to  deny  tbem  access  to 
their  own.  An  English  author  may  be  dramatizing  his 
own  book  in  partnership  with  an  American  citizen,  or  ho 
may  be  negotiating  about  such  a  transaction.  But  then 
stops  in  Mr.  It.  C.  White,  with  Mr.  James  O.  Barrows 
and  Mr.  Jno.  M.  Chretien,  attornoy-at-law.  These  enter- 
prizing  heroes  cry  "  Hold  !  "  To  the  English  author  and 
his  American  partner  they  point  out  that  they  themselves 
have  "  copyrighted "  the  work,  divided  the  spoils,  and  are 
prepared  to  punish  tho  actual  owner  if  he  perseveres  "  to 
"  the  full  extent  of  the  Law,"  whatever  that  may  be. 

The  law  about  dramatic  right  in  novels  is  sufficiently 
idiotic  and  unjust  in  this  very  curious  and  remote  island. 
The  cries  and  laments  of  Mr.  Dickens  in  the  past,  and  of 
Ouida  in  the  present,  ring  in  our  ears,  and  prove  that  a 
novelist  cannot  restrain  any  dramatic  beachcomber  or  loafer 
from  making  piracy  of  his  characters  and  ideas.  But 
perhaps  the  British  adapter,  though  he  jumps  a  claim, 
does  not  actually  publish  a  "  Notice  to  the  Public  "  warn- 
ing other  people  off,  among  them  the  actual  owner.  He 
only  steals ;  he  cannot  legally  forbid  the  owner  to  make 
use  of  his  own.  Unless  Jno.  M.  Chretien,  attorney-at- 
law,  is  mistaken,  all  this  kind  of  invasion  is  sanctioned  by 
law  in  California.  Really  the  robbers  of  America  do  not 
seem  easily  satisfied.  That  they  should  publish  a  dozen 
competing  editions  of  an  Englishman's  book  is  nothing. 
We  are  accustomed  to  it.  That  they  should  by  unknown 
and  surreptitious  means  procure  "  advance  sheets,"  and  cut 
their  more  honest  compatriots  out  of  the  few  days'  start 
which  advanced  sheets  procure,  is  only  an  example  of 
"  smartness."  The  state  of  the  Law  of  Copyright  en- 
courages that  sort  of  enterprise.  But  when  it  comes  to 
claiming  legal  protection  for  native  theft  of  foreign  literary 
goods,  the  affair  becomes  burlesque. 


MR.  BURNETT  ON  TRADE-UNIONS. 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  compliment  Mr.  Burnett  with 
effusive  surprise  on  the  successful  compiling  of  a  Blue- 
book.  The  feat  is  not  one  of  remarkable  difficulty,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  artisan  who  had  had  a  long  pr  evious 
experience  in  the  management  of  Trade- Unions  should  not 
draw  up  a  report  on  them,  or  arrange  tables  of  statistics 
with  the  help  of  the  officials  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
facts  which  Mr.  Burnett  has  collected  in  his  Blue-book  are 
not  new,  but  it  is  convenient  to  possess  them  in  a  compact 
form.  It  may  possibly  be  the  case  that  the  publication 
owes  its  existence  less  to  any  need  there  is  for  it,  than  to 
the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Mr.  Burnett  to  do 
something  which  may  justify  the  appointment  of  a  Labour 
Correspondent.  The  wish  would  be  praiseworthy,  and  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  Government  officials,  regular  and 
informal,  frequently  attempt  to  prove  they  are  not  super- 
fluous in  much  less  meritorious  ways. 

The  minute  by  Mr.  Giffen  prefixed  to  the  Report  may 
help  to  make  persons,  not  already  familiar  with  the  fact, 
aware  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  class  practise 
the  virtue  of  thrift  in  the  form  of  subscription  to  their 
Union.  In  some  cases  the  amount  contributed  is  equal  to 
five  per  cent,  or  more  on  an  income  calculated  at  30s. 
per  week  through  all  the  year.  As  members  of  the  working 
class  are  more  liable  than  professional  men  to  be  deprived  of 
work  for  periods  of  every  year,  the  proportion  is  often 
greater  even  for  the  best  paid  among  them.  The  help  which 
they  receive  from  the  society  when  out  of  employment  or 
sick  is  well  earned  by  the  exercise  of  considerable  self- 
denial,  and  from  one  point  of  view  the  Union  is  the  working- 
man's  equivalent  for  the  insurances  paid  by  members  of  the 
middle-class  who  have  no  confidence  in  their  power  of 
saving  money  by  thrift.  The  Union  is  notoriously  much 
more  than  a  friendly  society  or  mutual  insurance  company. 
What  Mr.  Giffen  does  not  say  on  that  phase  of  its  character 
is  amplysuppliedbyMr.  Burnett.  The  Labour  Correspondent 
properly  declines  to  try  to  assume  the  tone  becoming  a  Govern- 
ment official.  He  rather  looks  upon  himself  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Unions  put  into  a  semi-official  position  by  a 
Government  anxious  to  please  a  large  body  of  voters,  and  he 
speaks  openly  as  an  advocate.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
any  conspicuous  body  of  politicians  thought  that  combinations 
among  workmen  must  be  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  for- 
bidden.    If  the  Unions  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 


danger  now  it  is  because  they  are  thought  to  bo  using  their 
legitimate  power  unwisely,  not  because  it  is  any  longer 
believed  that  workmen  ought  to  bo  debarred  from  combining 
to  secure  bettor  terms  from  their  employers.  Mr.  Burnett 
naturally  holds  that  the  conduct  of  his  friends  and  former 
employers,  tho  Unions,  has  on  tho  whole  been  wiso  and 
successful.  As  the  parties  to  tho  dispute  between  masters 
and  workmen  can  seldom  agree  to  use  theso  words  in 
the  same  sense,  it  is  of  little  use  to  argue  tho  points. 
Mr.  Burnett  and  the  Unions  can  always  point  to  tho 
fact  that,  during  a  prolonged  and  trying  period  of  com- 
mercial depression,  wages  have  been  kept  at  an  unex- 
pectedly high  figure  throughout  the  country.  If  they 
claim  this  as  a  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Trade- 
Unions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  them  in  the  wrong. 
Mr.  Burnett  is  well  justified  in  asserting  that  the  removal 
of  vexatious  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  workmen  has 
tended  to  make  their  class  the  most  contented  in  Europe. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  English  workmen  are  very  little 
affected  by  the  ferocious  Socialism  of  the  Continent.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Mr.  Burnett  boldly  claims  for  the 
Trade-Unions  a  disciplinary  power.  His  comment  on  the 
fact  that  a  Union  has  to  maintain  the  sick  and  the  un- 
employed is  not  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  Socialists. 
He  observes  that  it  naturally  follows  that  the  Union  looks 
sharply  to  the  character  of  its  members.  It  will  not  lightly 
admit  the  weak,  because  they  become  unable  to  work  and  a 
burden,  or  the  inefficient,  "  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in- 
"  ferior  men  are  most  often  out  of  work."  Mr.  Burnett 
claims  that  this  care  justifies  the  Union  in  insisting  on  good 
wages  for  its  members.  If  the  guarantee  is  as  sound  as  he 
thinks  he  is  possibly  right.  Eroin  the  point  of  view  of  the 
weaker  workmen  and  the  members  of  trades  in  which  only 
small  or  irregular  wages  are  to  be  obtained,  it  may  appear 
equally  obvious  that  the  rich  Unions  are  not  more  merciful 
to  all  without  their  own  ranks  than  any  of  the  other  in- 
dustrial bodies  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  life.  A  Union  which 
rejects  the  feeble  and  incapable  may  be  helping  in  the  good 
work  of  extinguishing  the  weaker  types  of  the  population, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  considered  less  selfish 
than  the  capitalist  employers. 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY. 

COMMITTEE  of  Supply  is  not,  wo  imagine,  very  dear 
to  those  skimmers  of  the  Parliamentary  reports  who 
turn  to  it  for  "  scenes,"  and  nothing  else.  But  even  these 
persons  must  by  this  time,  we  should  think,  have  had  a 
surfeit  of  their  favourite  food  ;  and  to  any  one  else  the  pro- 
ceedings of  last  Thursday  night,  coming  after  the  endless 
and  barren  j anglings  of  the  Irish  controversy,  will  have 
afforded  a  welcome  relief.  Whatever  else  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  debates  on  the  various  military  votes,  they 
were,  at  any  rate,  "  business,"  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  regards 
the  first  of  them,  business  of  a  rather  serious  kind  for  the 
Government.  The  success  of  Mr.  Hanbury's  motion,  though 
ostensibly  directed  only  against  Sir  John  Adye,  would,  after 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Ministers  on  the  question,  have 
amounted  to  a  Parliamentary  vote  of  censure  on  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  ;  and  that  is  a  sort  of  rebuff  which  is  only 
less  serious  to  an  Administration  than  an  actual  crisis-making 
reverse.  We  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  blame  Mr. 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Northcote  for  having  virtually  identified 
themselves  with  the  particular  officer  attacked ;  nor  do  we 
feel  ourselves  compelled  to  express  either  satisfaction  or 
regret  at  the  loss  of  Mr.  Hanbury's  motion.  But  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  majority  by  which  it  was  defeated  we 
frankly  confess  to  finding  cause  for  congratulation,  inas- 
much as  it  may  perhaps  open  official  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  game  of  "  no-child-of-mine  "  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  gone  on  quite  long  enough  in  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  departments.  So  familiar  had  this  game 
become  to  the  Ministerial  mind  that  it  was  getting  to  be 
regarded  by  men  of  that  mind  as  justified  by  the  mere  spirit 
and  success  with  which  it  could  be  played.  There  has  lat- 
terly been  something  almost  of  complacency  about  the 
tone — there  were  even  traces  of  it  in  Mr.  Northcote's 
speech  last  night — in  which  Ministers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  enlarging  on  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  responsi- 
bility of  naval  or  military  miscarriages  in  the  proper  quarter, 
as  if  the  very  existence  of  such  a  difficulty  was  not  good 
constitutional  ground  for  carrying  that  responsibility  up  to  the 
highest  grade  of  all,  and  laying  it  at  the  door  of  the  Minister 
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who  represents  a  system  which  makes  a  mere  mockery  of 
Parliamentary  control.  The  division  of  last  Thursday  night 
is  to  be  retained  as  the  first  pointed  rebuke  which  this 
spirit  has  received  of  late  years  from  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  debate  raised  by  Mr.  Labouchere's  proposal  to 
reduce  the  vote  of  36,000^.  for  the  administration  of  military 
law  by  the  amount  of  the  Judge-Advocate-General's  salary 
of  2,oooZ.  was  one  of  a  less  serious  character ;  but  Mr. 
Labouciiere  had  something  of  a  case,  and  he  would  have  made 
more  of  it  if  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  not  to  press  his  motion  toadivision.  Wearenot,in- 
deed, prepared  to  say  that  the  office  of  Judge-Advocate- General 
should  be  abolished,  or  at  least  that  it  should  be  abolished 
without  providing  in  some  other  way  for  the  principle  of 
Parliamentary  responsibility  in  respect  of  the  advice  ten- 
dered to  the  War  Office  in  connexion  with  the  revision  of 
sentences  passed  by  courts-martial.  But  when  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  office  has  the  candour  to  admit,  like  Mr. 
Marriott,  that  he  has  not  enough  official  work  to  do,  it 
appears  hopeless  to  contend  that  his  salary  is  not  excessive. 
.In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Judge-Advocate-General  is 
not  debarred  from  the  private  practice  of  his  profession,  we 
can  hardly  admit  Mr.  Marriott's  plea  that  a  "  very  efficient 
"  lawyer  cannot  be  got  under  2,000/.,"  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  office  carries  with  it  the  coveted 
dignity  of  a  Privy  Councillor.  We  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  combined  attraction  of  this  honour  and  of  the 
status  of  a  member  of  the  Government  would  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  niake  the  post 
acceptable  to  men  of  sufficient  standing  and  reputation  at 
the  Bar.  It  was,  however,  wholly  unnecessary  for  the 
House  to  take  the  summary  course  recommended  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  who  seems  to  have  persisted  in  the  recom- 
mendation as  much  for  the  malicious  pleasure  of  embarrass- 
ing Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  from  any  more  serious 
motive.  Mr.  Fowler,  who  objected,  it  appears,  as  strongly 
as  the  member  for  Northampton  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  expressed  himself  content  to  wait  until  the  Com- 
mittee to  whom  the  matter  has  been  referred  had  reported 
to  the  House,  and  that  was  clearly  the  fairer  and  more 
becoming  course  to  adopt. 


YOUNG  LADIES. 

OUR  English  girls  no  doubt  bear  off  the  palm  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  both  for  looks,  freshness,  and  energy, 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  show  more  beauty  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  America  included.  The  Americans,  of 
course,  send  over  to  London  many  very  pretty  women,  but  it  is 
the  pick  of  their  market,  and,  judging  from  what  a  man  sees  in 
England,  he  cannot  but  feel  somewhat  disappointed  in  America 
at  not  finding  their  standard  of  beauty,  as  a  whole,  as  high  as  the 
specimens  in  this  country  would  lead  him  to  expect.  It  is  not  only 
aoticeable  among  the  upper  classes,  but  it  is  a  fact  apparent  to 
woe  walking  about  the  streets  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other 
large  cities  of  America,  that  comparatively  few  pretty  women  of 
all  classes  are  to  be  met  with.  The  same  remark  applies  still  more 
to  the  Continent,  though  of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
London  is  a  great  centre  to  which  much  of  the  female  beauty  of  the 
world  gravitates.  Our  young  girls  are  thoroughly  active  in  the 
pursuit  of  healthy  exercise;  they  walk  and  play  lawn  tennis  a 
great  deal;  riding,  if  they  have  the  means,  is  one  of  their  most 
Javourite  amusements,  while  many  who  have  the  opportunity  are 
"  good  oars."  American  young  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  have  a 
Tery  trying  climate  to  contend  with,  and  take  but  little  exercise, 
while  consuming  an  enormous  quantity  of  iced-water,  candies, 
and  novels.  The  result  of  the  ditferent  manner  of  spending  the 
early  portions  of  their  life  is  apparent  in  the  two  nationalities — 
English  girls  are  able  to  walk  longer  distances  and  to  stand  much 
more  fauguc,  at  the  same  time  preserving  their  looks  consider- 
ably longer  than  their  transatlantic  cousins ;  and  while  an  English- 
woman is  still  in  the  prime  of  her  beauty,  an  American  of 
the  same  age  in  her  own  country  is  beginning  to  fade.  One 
of  the  greatest  charms  of  our  young  English  girls  is  their  won- 
derfully fresh,  healthy  looks,  till  they  become  exhausted  by 
the  continuous  hard  work  of  a  London  season.  Their  life  is 
divided  into  three  great  eras — first,  when  they  are  in  the  school- 
zoom  ;  secondly,  from  their  presentation  at  their  first  drawing- 
room  till  they  marry  ;  and  thirdly,  their  married  life  ;  and  great 
and  marked  are  the  differences  of  their  life  in  the  three  stages. 
As  a  rule,  our  young  ladies  are  kept  very  quiet  in  the  schoolroom 
mi  their  chrysalis  stage,  living  a  natural  and  healthy  life  both 
mentally  and  physically,  till  they  suddenly  develop  into  butterflies 
and  emerge  into  the  London  world.  In  most  cases  then  comes  quite 
s  different  form  of  education  from  that  which  their  governesses  ini- 
paiU-J  to  them,  the  first  and  most  important  point  of  which  is 
the  absolute  indispensability  of  their  making  a  good  marriage. 


This  is  the  pivot  on  which  their  whole  lives  as  young  ladies 
"out"  must  revolve.  Marry  they  must  and  as  well  as  possible, 
for  not  to  marry  means  an  uncomfortable  old  age.  As  daughters 
of  rich  parents  they  have  been  accustomed  to  every  luxury,  in- 
cluding large  households,  plenty  of  horses  and  carriages,  accom- 
panied by  every  form  of  amusement  that  money  can  purchase. 
If  they  tail  in  their  object  of  marrying,  when  in  due  course  of 
time  their  parents  die  they  are  left  with  but  very  moderate 
incomes,  without  a  single  habit  of  thrift,  and  with  most  ex- 
travagant tastes.  They  get  embittered  and  soured  when  they  find 
that  many  of  their  so-called  friends,  who  were  ready  to  be  on 
most  excellent  terms  with  them  while  they  could  enjoy  the 
hospitality  extended  to  them  at  the  open  house  of  their  parents, 
now  treat  them  with  considerably  less  cordiality.  For  the  friendship 
and  affection  of  many,  though  by  no  means  of  all,  may  be  gauged  by' 
the  amount  of  quid  pro  quo  they  may  receive.  There  is  also  another 
strong  reason  why  girls  are  anxious  to  marry — namely,  the  desire 
to  have  an  establishment  of  their  own  and  to  be  free  from  the 
restraint  of  their  homes,  more  especially  in  the  cases  where  there 
is  not  much  love  lost  between  mother  and  daughters. 

All  these  things  combine  to  impress  on  young  ladies  in  society 
that  the  one  aim  and  object  of  their  lives  is  to  make  a  good 
marriage,  and  the  lesson  that  any  sentimental  ideas  about  affec- 
tion and  heart  must  be  banished  is  thoroughly  inculcated  into  their 
minds.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  poverty  must  be  avoided  like 
a  plague;  better  in  their  minds  to  have  the  good  things  of  the 
world  than  love  and  narrowed  circumstances  combined.  Few 
of  them  really  consider  what  a  miserable  future  they  are  laying  up 
for  themselves.  Yet  if  they  cannot  reciprocate  it,  it  is  as  certain  as 
death,  that  the  aff  ection  of  their  husbands  will  wane  and  dis- 
appear; and  a  loveless  old  age  is  one  of  the  most  miserable 
prospects  a  woman  can  have  before  her,  even  if  it  is  not  embittered 
by  constant  bickerings  and  quarrels ;  while  in  their  youth  they 
may  be  tempted  to  look  elsewhere  for  that  love  and  alfection  that 
they  have  failed  to  bring  to,  and  receive  in,  their  own  homes.  It  is 
a  frightful  ordeal  for  those  who  have  a  high  sense  of  honour  and 
duty  to  have  to  spend  their  lives  with  men  with  whom  they 
have  no  tastes  in  common,  and  for  whom  they  can  feel  no  love  or 
sympathy,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  both  parties  if  under 
these  circumstances  home  life  is  not  a  misery,  and  both  do 
not  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  going  their  own  way.  There  are 
but  few  married  men  who  have  a  strong  enough  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  to  keep  in  the  straight  path,  if  their  wives  plainly  show 
them  that  their  society  is  uncongenial,  and  that  they  have  no  real 
love  for  them.  What  a  miserable  picture  for  their  children  to 
behold  as  they  grow  up,  and  how  likely  the  study  of  it  is  to  make 
them  fond  of  their  home  life,  where  there  is  nothing  but  dis- 
sension between  the  beads  of  the  family  !  It  surely  will  lead  them 
into  the  same  error  as  their  parents,  of  seeking  to  get  away  as  soon 
as  possible  from  so  uncomfortable  a  household.  But  girls  when 
young  do  not  think  of  the  future  in  this  way,  and  when  they  have 
learnt  their  lesson  by  experience,  it  is  too  late.  Many  young  girls 
throw  away  their  chances  of  marrying  happily  by  their  frivolity  and 
their  inordinate  love  of  flirtation.  Though  these  flirtations  may  be 
perfectly  harmless,  yet  they  keep  off  a  man  who  has  a  penchant  lor  a 

J  girl.  Flirtation,  which  was  not  ill  described  in  Punch  as  "  a 
spoon  with  nothing  in  it,"  closely  resembles  the  real  article, 
and  a  man  when  he  feels  himself  falling  in  love  with  a  girl 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  closely  analyse  whether  the  "  spoon  "  has 
anything  in  it  or  not,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  in 
that  condition,  he  is  the  victim  of  jealousy,  and  decides  that  the 
"spoon"  has  something  in  it,  and  therefore  withdraws  from  the 
contest.  Among  some  of  our  young  ladies,  more  especially  those 
who  are  designated  by  the  term  of  "  old  stagers,"  the  fatal  habit 
of  permitting  free  and  risky  conversation  has  crept  in,  bor- 
rowed as  it  i3  from  the  married  women  who  try  to  please  the 
men  by  it.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  see  the  difference ;  a  man 
may  like  that  style  of  conversation  with  a  pretty  young  married 
woman,  for  various  reasons ;  but  no  man  in  his  sober  senses 
would  like  to  hear  a  girl,  for  whom  he  has  an  attachment  and 
whom  he  might  wish  to  make  his  wife,  talking  thus;  it  would 
"  put  him  oil  "  at  once,  and  make  him  begin  to  consider  what  kind  of 
a  wife  she  would  make,  and  whether  she  would  be  worthy  in  the 
future  of  airy  man's  love  and  confidence.  The  same  mistake  is  some- 
times made  by  young  ladies  in  conversing  about  the  causes  celebres 
which  are  so  openly  and  unreservedly  published  now  in  our  papers; 
and,  iusteadof  adding  theirpro test  against  the  disgusting  details  that 
the  press  thinks  good  to  force  on  the  public,  by  not  reading  them, 
they  not  only  read  them,  but  discuss  them  after.  But  we  are 
happy  to  think  that  the  percentage  of  "  young  "ladies  who  indulge 
in  undesirable  talk  and  doubtful  literature  is  but  very  small ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  a  sensible,  well-brought-up  English  girl  is  sure  to  make  a 
man  a  good  wife,  if  she  has  not  sacrificed  her  affections  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  good  marriage.  Many  young  girls  would  be 
more  successful  if  they  took  their  amusements  more  moderately, 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  their  mothers  rather  than  themselves ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  "  hacked  about "  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  entertainments,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  are 
allowed  to  sit  up  till  any  hour  in  the  morning  night  after  night, 
with  the  result  that  as  the  season  wanes  and  the  time  for  making 
their  coup  comes,  they  look  more  and  more  faded,  "  drawn,"  and 
pasty-faced,  having  lost  the  charm  of  freshness  with  which  they 
entered  on  the  campaign  of  the  season,  and  which  it  will  take 

some  months  of  quiet  country  air  and  healthy  exercise  to  restore. 

Their  once  devoted  swains  at  the  same  time  are  sorrowfully 
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arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  tlioy  are  not  as  (rood-looking  as 
thov  thought  they  were,  and  that  a  man  after  all  is  batter  un- 
married, and  is  only  clipping  his  wings  by  taking  a  wife.  In  this 
way  many  a  happy  marriage  may  be  spoiled. 


POTATOES  AND  PARAGRAPHS. 

AN  Incomparable  One  who  signed  himself  "  \V.  F.  Edwards" 
wrote  a  letter  last  Monday  in  the  Daily  News  anent  the 
wickedness  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  herring-and-potato  fiction 
which  Lord  Salisbury  exposed  at  Norwich  last  week.  Some 
persons  (unreasonably,  as  we  hold)  may  have  been  a  little  dis- 
appointed at  the  contents  of  this  letter.  They  may  have  hoped 
for  a  testimony  from  one  of  the  guardians  originally  referred  to 
asserting  that  Lord  Salisbury  did  recommend  this  (if  conlined  to 
one  specimen  of  each  kingdom)  insufficient,  but  certainly  nut  un- 
toothsome,  diet;  or,  better  still,  for  a  series  of  Alfred-Davids 
averring  that  every  labouring-man  at  Hatfield,  and  on  all  others 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  estates,  is  bound  to  pay  twopence  halfpenny 
to  Lord  Salisbury  personally  if  it  can  be  proved  against  him  that 
be  ever  indulges  in  bacon,  cabbage,  butcher's  meat,  tinned  meat, 
or  any  other  edible  commodity  whatever,  save  only  herrings  and 
potatoes.  Now  concerning  these  last  Lord  Salisbury  need  but 
echo  the  words  of  Edward  Poins,  Esq.,  a  younger  son  of  good 
family,  concerning  his  sister  Eleanor,  and  cry,  "  God  send  the 
wench  no  worse  fortune ;  but  I  never  said  so."  The  complaint, 
kowever,  of  W.  F.  Edwards  (whom  we  do  grievously  suspect  of 
being  a  wicked  Tory  waggishly  inclined)  was  something  quite 
different.  So  far,  it  seems,  is  the  herring-and-potato  lie  irum 
being  a  new  lie,in  vented  for  the  benefit  or  damage  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
that  it  is  Heaven  knows  how  many  years  old.  W.  F.  Edwards, 
Kke  Lord  Salisbury,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  and  he  heard  it 
there  in  1865  (a  very  nice  year,  let  us  remark,  when  the  summer 
was  as  fine  as  the  present,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  turned  out  of 
his  Oxford  seat,  when  much  of  the  best  brandy  and  champagne, 
and  a  little  of  not  the  worst  claret,  were  made,  and  when  a  man 
who  wa9  young  and  tolerably  healthy  might  sit  under  waterfalls 
from  June  to  September  and  take  no  harm).  In  1865,  undeterred  by 
the  beauty  of  the  year,  it  seems,  according  to  W.  F.  Edwards,  that 
they  told  the  herring-and-potato  story  ("  I  could  not  have  degraded 
myself  in  such  a  "  summer,  quoth  Lancelot  Smith.  "  Ah  !  how  could 
he?")  W.  F.  Edwards  also  hath  knowledge  of  that  lie  in  1868 
(champagne  and  brandy  not  so  good,  but  claret  better,  and  a  very 
tine  summer  generally).  He  has  "  traced  it  back  to  elections 
during  the  Corn-law  period" — we  suppose  he  means  the  period  of 
Anti-Corn-law  agitation — when  the  historian  acquainted  with  the 
facts  must  confess  that  they  did  lie  some,  and  he  "  has  strong 
belief  that  it  was  used  previous  to  1832."  The  which  we  can  well 
believe  it. 

Upon  these  interesting  facts  it  might  be  supposed  that  W.  F. 
Edwards  would  found  a  kind  of  corroboration  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
Oh  dear,  no !  His  inference  is  so  different  and  so  remarkable  that 
we  have  purposely  strewed  the  path  of  the  reader  on  the  way  to 
it  with  pleasant  and  erudite  remarks  about  vintages  and  other 
things.  "Lord  Salisbury's  remarks,"  says  the  Incomparable  One, 
"  give  us  another  instance  of  his  profound  ignorance  of  political 
life  among  the  masses,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts." 
"The  cry  that  aristocrats  thought  the  herring  and  potato  diet 
good  enough  for  the  people  has  been  heard  ever  since  Lord 
Salisbury  was  born  "  (W.  F.  Edwardsdoesnotapparently  found  any 
argument  on  the  synchronization,  which  is  weak  of  him).  "  Most 
people  knowing  anything  of  the  agricultural  poor  must  have  heard 
the  remark,"  &c.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  W.  F.  Edwards, 
the  poor,  and  especially  the  agricultural  labourers,  are  so  certain 
to  be  deluded  by  any  lie  of  the  kind  that,  if  Lord  Salisbury  had 
known  anything  of  their  nature,  and  anything  of  the  nature  of  the 
agitators  who  delude  them,  he  might  have  felt  sure  that  this 
particular  falsehood  was  as  old  as  himself,  if  not  older.  This 
malevolent  Marquess,  says  W.  F.  Edwards  in  effect,  shows  his 
ignorance  of  the  great  heart  of  the  people  by  thinking  that  it  has 
not  a  natural  and  constant  inclination  to  a  lie,  that  it  requires  some 
particular  lie-master  to  set  it  a-going.  Now  W.  F.  Edwards 
knows  that  the  great  heart  of  the  people  has  been  alternately 
excogitating  and  gloating  over  the  said  lie  for  twenty,  forty — 
"nay,  I  have  strong  reason  to  believe"  more  than  fifty-five  years. 
Inj  urious  Lord  Salisbury !  How  dared  he  insult  the  mighty 
masses  in  any  such  fashion  as  this  ? 

Now  this  says  Mr.  Edwards,  not  we  or  Lord  Salisbury ;  and 
it  is  doubtless  a  dangerous  thing  to  gainsay  so  confident  an  ex- 
ponent of  His  Majesty  the  People's  nature.  Of  course  a  man 
may  be  mistaken.  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  for  instance,  is  mistaken 
when  he  imagines  that  a  "stark  man"  means  a  "powerful 
reasoner";  and  we  think  the  Times  is  a  little  mistaken  when  it 
regards  "  Ou  le  diable "  as  the  correct  French  for  "  Where  the 
devil."  But  then  a  man  may  easily  know  more  English  than 
Mr.  Proctor,  and  more  French  than  the  Times.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  be  sure  that  one  knows  more  about  the  people  than  a  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  News.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
W.  F.  Edwards  might  make  a  fair  fight  for  his  apparent  prin- 
ciple that  the  many  love  a  lie.  (Observe  that  it  is  bis  prin- 
ciple, not  ours.)  And  he  might  particularly  find  evidence  on 
his  side  in  a  class  of  matter  on  which  we  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  comment  more  than  once — the  substance  and  purport 
of  newspaper  paragraphs.    "Don't  read  newspaper  paragraphs 


to  me;  for  they  must,  be  false,"  as  a  famous  person  said, 
though  t ho  remark  is  sometimes  quoted  differently.  II  David 
had  lived  in  Fleet  Street,  he  would  have  been  nearly  cer- 
tain to  escape  the  Scotch  minister's  very  just  correction  lor  hie 
otiose  saving  clause.  Yet  the  public,  the  great  and  terrible 
Hi  itish  public,  seems  to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  the  quite  ex- 
traordinary mendacity  which  is  used  in  the  attempts  to  amuse  it, 
or,  if  that  seems  too  harsh,  let  us  say  of  the  quite  extraordinary 
imaginativeness  which  characterizes  those  attempts.  A  little  time 
ago  there  was  a  book  written  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Mr. 
Mallock,  which  purported  to  introduce  under  transparent  dis- 
guises of  name  certain  very  well-known  people  connected  with 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Even  hardened  critics  owned  that 
they  were  surprised  when  the  very  first  reading  of  the  passages 
concerned  showed  them  that  the  ingenious  and  certainly  in- 
genuous author  had  written  of  these  persous  in  most  cases  without 
having  ever  seen  them,  in  almost  all  without  having  ever  heard  them 
speak.  "  You  know  them  because  you  see  them  in  the  House,"  was 
observed  on  a  celebrated  occasion  to  the  late  Mr.  Archer,  and 
he  disarmed  the  brutal  remark  with  admirable  bonhomie  by 
his  reply.  The  adventurous  author  to  whom  we  refer  had  evi- 
dently not  seen  bis  subjects  in  the  House  or  anywhere  else.  Yet 
we  have  little  doubt  that  many  excellent  Britons  of  both  sexes 
will  read  that  book,  will  believe  that  the  descriptions  are  exact, 
and  will  go  to  their  graves,  after  perhaps  mentioning  the  fact 
several  times  in  their  lifetime,  under  the  belief  that  (let  us  say) 
Socrates  is  a  person  of  regular  features,  inclining  to  the  aquiline  ; 
that  Alcibiades  is  distinguished  for  his  perfect  and  unaffected  in- 
tonation of  English  ;  and  that,  if  there  is  a  fault  about  Alexander's 
appearance,  it  is  the  too  statuesque  straightness  and  proportion  of 
his  neck. 

This,  however,  was  in  a  book,  where  ordinarily  a  certain  re- 
straint weighs  on  the  author,  if  it  be  only  from  the  fear  of  those 
foxes,  those  little  foxes,  the  critics.  The  paragraph  monger  is  under 
no  such  restraint,  and  he  knows  that  his  work  is  likely  to  be  un- 
noticed, and  pretty  certain  to  be  unchallenged,  by  those  whom  it 
concerns.  Thence  has  he  great  boldness  of  speech.  He  has  heard, 
let  us  say,  that  Lord  Nelson  fought  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and 
that  Lord  Nelson  is  a  clergyman,  and  he  informs  the  world  that 
a  clergyman  fought  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  sees  that  such-and- 
such  articlesin  such-and-such  apaper  are  attracting  public  attention, 
he  racks  his  brains  to  think  (for  he  naturally  does  not  know)  who 
has  written  them,  and  he  proceeds  to  give  the  public  the  result  of 
his  excogitations  as  an  assured  fact.  He  hears  that  a  private  dinner 
has  been  given  at  a  private  club,  and  he  informs  his  readers  that "  the 
speeches  were  of  the  first  water,"  when  it  has  unluckily  happened 
that  there  were  no  speeches  at  all.  In  short,  knowing  nothing, 
he  is  compelled  by  his  business  to  know  everything,  and  he  does 
know  everything,  as  a  great  one  who  knew  him  very  well  has  said, 
"  with  indifferent  incorrectness."  When  Mr.  Thackeray  drew  the 
good  father  who  had  been  Esmond's  tutor,  and  was  afterwards  a 
parcel-captain,  parcel-spy,  he  drew  a  figure  which  he  must  have 
met  olten  in  his  own  days  of  literary  apprenticeship.  But  the 
telegraph,  the  post,  and  the  column  of  London  jottings  sent  down 
ready  made  up  in  type  to  a  score  of  different  country  papers  have, 
given  a  growth  to  the  character  that  he  could  not  know,  but 
which  would  certainly  amuse  him. 

We  say  it  would  amuse  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  it  certainly  (nbsit 
compnratiu)  amuses  us;  but  we  always  thought  that  was  because; 
Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  wicked  cynic,  and  we  (lonyo  intervallo,  of 
course)  were  also  tarred  with  cynicism.  But  why  does  it  in 
quite  a  different  way  amuse  the  British  public,  which,  God 
bless  it,  is  not  cynical  at  all  ?  That  is  what  we  never  knew. 
Why  should  you  like  reading  pieces  of  personal  information, 
which  are  pretty  obviously  to  the  meanest  intellect,  and  which., 
might  be  asceriained  to  be,  by  the  slightest  inquiry,  false?. 
We  should  not  dare  to  give  the  only  possible  answer.  But  here 
is  W.  F.  Edwards — evidently  a  pur,  evidently  trusted  by  that 
organ  of  the  great  heart  of  the  people  to  which  he  writes,  speak- 
ing from  personal  investigation  back  to  the  Corn-law  period, 
and  with  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  knows  all  about 
what  happened  before  the  flood,  the  ilood  of  the  first  Reform 
Bill.  And  he  tells  us  that  it  is  a  sign  of  profound  ignor- 
ance of  the  masses  not  to  know  that  they  like  lies;  that  they 
will  have  them  ;  that  they  have  had  them  since  the  oldest  in- 
habitant can  remember ;  that  they  will  be  deceived,  and  nobody 
shall  prevent  them.  And  no  doubt  W.  F.  Edwards  will  be  as 
angry  with  us  as  he  was  with  Lord  Salisbury  for  having  had  any 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of  personal 
paragraphs.  We  appear  not  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
British  gobemouche  or  gobe-mensonge.  We  do  not  know  how 
fond  he  is  of  knowing  something  that  is  not. 


SUBMARINE  MINING. 

LOCOMOTIVE  torpedoes  and  submarine  mines  represent  in  a 
high  state  of  development  a  class  of  military  engines  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  fighting  mankind  iu  almost  all 
ages  of  history.  For  the  solution  of  the  problem,  how  best  to 
utilize  the  stored  energy  of  combustibles  and  explosives,  is  one 
from  which  immense  results  have  always  been  expected.  The 
search  after  this  solution  gave  birth  to  all  the  ingenious  con- 
trivances of  "  antiquity "  and  the  middle  ages  for  conveying, 
either  under  or  above  water,  the  pots  of  Greek  fire  to  the  fianka 
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of  the  enemy's  vessels.  In  the  same  way,  it  suggested  to  the 
Italian  engineers  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  apply  Peter  of 
Navarre's  clever  powder-mining'  contrivances  to  aquatic  purposes, 
and  thus  devise  those  "  infernal  machines  "  for  the  blowing-up  of 
ships  and  obstacles  of  which  our  own  neater  methods  of  employing 
gun-cotton  for  the  same  purpose  are  the  direct  descendants. 

The  multiplicity  of  cunning  inventions,  either  for  protecting 
passes  of  water  by  means  of  submerged  explosive  engines  or  for 
seeking  the  enemy  out  at  sea  and  blowing  his  sides  in  under  the 
water lme,  has  led  to  the  separation  of  implements  of  submarine 
warfare  in  our  own  days  in  two  classes.  One  comprises  all 
passive  obstructions,  fixed  mines  and  controllable  torpedoes,  and 
the  other  all  the  mobile  apparatus,  automobile,  towed,  aud  spar- 
torpedoes  and  submarine  vessels.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  most 
of  these  inventions,  which,  being  so  scientific,  appear  so  essentially 
modern  in  character,  have  their  counterpart  in  the  devices  of  past 
centuries.  The  spar  torpedo-boat,  for  instance,  was  but  a  revival 
of  those  agile  crafts,  carrying  on  a  long  spar  fixed  on  their  stem 
cressets  full  of  raging  "  Greek  fire,"  which  Marcus  Gnechus,  in 
his  Liber  ujnium  ad  comburendos  hostes,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  describes  as  an  old  invention.  The  mobile  torpedo 
finds  its  prototype  in  those  drifting  or  secretly-propelled  infernal 
ruachiues  which  played  a  noisy,  if  not  very  effective,  part  in  so 
many  water  fights,  from  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1585  to  the 
English  onslaught  on  Rochefort  in  1809.  Again,  in  Giaubaptista 
Porta's  treatise  JJe  Munitionc,  the  last  work,  written  in  1608,  of 
that  ingenious  philosopher,  the  inventor  of  the  camera  obscura, 
and  of  so  many  physical  appliances  supposed  to  belong  exclusively 
to  this  age,  we  read  a  very  circumstantial  description  of  fixed 
submarine  mines.  This  branch  of  harbour  fortification  likewise 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  eDgiueers  and  physicists  before 
its  alleged  invention  by  Bushnell  and  Fulton.  On  this  subject 
the  supposed  inventors  of  mechanical  mines  cannot  be  held  to  have 
originated  anything  but  a  more  perfect  firing.  We  even  find 
from  very  early  times  the  main  idea  of  the  submarine  vessel,  as 
employed  for  naval  purposes,  pervading  a  long  series  of  con- 
trivances destined  to  supersede  the  employment  of  professed  divers 
for  conveying  submerged  fiery  or  explosible  contrivances  under 
the  bottom  of  ships.  In  the  days  of  James  I.  the  learned 
Dr.  Cornelius  van  Drebbel  seems  to  have  constructed  a  tolerably 
efficient  submarine  vessel,  which  could  carry  at  the  end  of  a  spar 
a  mechanically7  explosible  powder  charge.  The  elaboration  of 
really  practical  crafts  of  this  kind  has  been  assiduously  attempted 
at  various  times  since,  and  Mr.  Nordeufeldt's  vessel  or  the  American 
Peacemaker  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  modern  scientific 
discoveries  applied  to  a  very  old  idea. 

But,  however  ancient  the  idea  of  submarine  warfare  may  be,  its  1 
systematic  application  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  this  century. 
It  is  said  that  Louis  XIV.  discouraged  all  attempts  at  its  develop- 
ment, on  the  canting  plea  of  its  disloyal  character,  but  obviously 
because  he  felt  himself  sufficiently  powerful  on  the  sea.  It  was  for 
a  similar  reason  that  Fulton's  really  very  efficient  machines  were 
discouraged  first  by  Napoleon,  and  then  by  our  own  Government ; 
the  French  Emperor  considered  that  such  methods  of  warfare,  if 
seriously  countenanced,  would  favour  the  art  of  defence  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  suit  his  aggressive  policy.  In  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  public  opinion  about  torpedoes  was  fairly  repre- 
sented by  the  words  Lord  St.  Vincent  is  reported  to  have  pro- 
nounced after  the  celebrated  experiment  off  Walmer  Castle  in 
1809,  when  the  brig  Dorothea  was  successfully  blown  up  by  a 
drifting  torpedo.  "  Pitt  is  a  fool,"  he  bluntly  remarked  to  Fulton 
himself,  "  for  encouraging  a  mode  of  warfare  which,  if  successful, 
would  wrest  the  trident  from  those  who  claim  to  bear  it  as  the 
sceptre  of  supremacy  on  the  ocean."  And  so,  after  having  vainly 
attempted  to  help  the  French  to  blow  up  the  English  and  the 
English  to  blow  up  the  French,  Fulton,  thoroughly  disgusted, 
returned  to  America,  where,  although  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
consistent  help  he  expected,  his  invention  seems  to  have  been 
utilized  to  a  certain  extent  by  his  countrymen  in  the  conflict  of 
181 2-1 3.  The  idea  fructified  in  the  New  World,  especially  after 
Samuel  Colt  had  generalized  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
liring  of  mines — an  invention,  by  the  way,  which  the  French 
claim  for  one  Gillot — and  devised  his  "  reflector,"  the  prototype  of 
many  of  the  more  perfect  methods  of  watching  and  working  a 
mine-field. 

Submarine  mining  of  some  description  or  other  was  resorted  to 
in  most  of  the  naval  wars  of  this  century  but  with  varying 
success,  by  the  Russians  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  by  the 
Austrians  for  the  protection  of  Venice  in  '59  and  '66,  and  even  by 
the  Chinese  against  us.  But  it  was  only  during  the  course  of  the 
war  of  Secession  that  torpedoes,  as  "  submarine  batteries,"  or  under 
mobile  conditions,  began  to  play  a  really  important  part  in  warfare. 
From  that  period  only  have  mine-field  and  torpedo  been  recog- 
nized as  indispensable  adjuncts  to  naval  and  military  armaments. 
Submarine-mining  defences  were  prepared  by  the  Danes  in  '64,  by 
the  Austrians  in  '66.  They  were  used  with  success  by  the  forces 
of  Paraguay  against  the  Brazilians,  and  played  an  important  part 
in  the  Franco-German  and  Russo-Turkish  wars,  though  in  the 
case  of  the  former  their  role  seems  to  have  been  purely  moral. 
But  the  moral  effect  of  the  belief  that  the  waters  of  roadstead  or 
harbours  are  mined  will  ever  have  influence  on  naval  operations, 
although  the  mysterious  and  appalling  character  of  the  art  is 
fast  disappearing.  The  primitive  i'oeling  that  the  submarine 
mine  is  a  disloval  and  unchivalrous  weapon  has  long  made  way 
befure  the  more  rational  conception  that  to  mine  a  roadstead  is 
as  legitimate  and  natural  as  to  have  galleries  under  the  glacis  of 


a  fortress.  Sub-aquatic  mining  has  reached  of  late  years — ever 
since,  in  fact,  it  has  been  recognized  as  an  "  arm,"  so  to  speak, 
of  the  service — a  state  of  great  perfection,  and  it  takes  its  place 
not  only  as  an  important,  but  as  an  indispensable,  element  in 
coast  and  harbour  defence.  So  much  so  that  our  authorities, 
who,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  position,  are  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  some  "  royal  road  "  to  that  difficult  achievement,  an 
increase  of  military  power  without  too  much  military  expenditure, 
have  resolved  to  confide  a  great  part  of  these  defences  to  the 
auxiliaries,  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  officers  of  Engineers.  And. 
so,  until  the  time  when  a  large  increase  of  regular  submarine 
miners  will  be  sanctioned,  the  Engineer  officer  will — with  re- 
ference, at  least,  to  that  branch  of  engineering  which  deals  with 
coast  and  harbour  defence — revert  to  his  pristine  position  of  in- 
structor and  director  of  work  done  by  independent  bodies.  Such 
a  state  of  things,  of  course,  is  not  so  desirable  as  an  increase  in  the 
submarine  mining  compauies  of  the  Royal  Engineers  adequate  to 
our  modern  requirements.  But,  since  our  complicated  military 
institutions  render  it  necessary  to  hand  over  the  task  of  protecting 
the  mother-country  on  land  to  amateur  soldiers,  we  must  be 
thankful  for  the  fact  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  numerous  elements 
which  enter  into  a  complete  system  of  coast  defence  is  being 
attended  to.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  which 
may  possibly  lead  to  others  equally  important,  such,  for  instance,, 
as  working  organization  of  the  auxiliary  artillery.  We  may  now, 
perhaps,  expect  that  when  local  submarine  mining  corps  have 
proved  themselves  capable  of  efficient  work — as  they  probably 
will  if  properly  supported  by  the  Ordnance  Department — some- 
real  guns  may  be  handed  over  to  the  Volunteer  Artillery,  at  least 
on  the  coast,  to  protect  the  sub-mining  defences. 

The  value  of  mines  as  an  obstacle  to  attack  from  the  sea  is  un- 
doubtedly very  great,  especially  in  comparison  to  its  cost ;  hence 
the  kindness  with  which  auxiliary  submarine  miners  are  looked 
upon  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  regular  estab- 
lishment is  totally  inadequate.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
mined  waters  are,  just  like  stretches  of  military  obstacles  in  front 
of  fortified  positions,  of  little  use  unless  actively  defended  by  fire- 
However  efficient  as  adjuncts  to  artillery  defence,  by  themselves 
they  are  incapable  to  prevent  systematic  attack.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  well-planned  system  of  mines,  carefully  laid  out,  ade- 
quately watched  by  guard  boats,  coast  batteries,  and  machine 
guns,  is  the  only  means  known  at  present  to  oblige  the  enemy  to 
lengthy  and  cautious  operations,  instead  of  attempting  a  rapid 
coup  de  main ;  for  there  can  be  no  question,  even  for  the  most 
dashing  commander,  of  running  past  forts  and  batteries  when 
every  channel  is  alive  with  destructive  charges.  In  fact,  the 
chief  part  of  the  mine  in  modern  warfare  is  to  deprive  the  naval 
attack  of  one  of  its  greatest  elements  of  superiority,  its  initiative 
and  its  mobility.  Apart  from  the  purely  moral  effect  of  mines  on 
the  movements  of  an  assailant,  their  efficiency  depends  on  the 
completeness  of  every  part  of  their  arrangements ;  and  the  im- 
portant question  at  this  moment  is  whether  amateur  engineers  can 
be  trusted  with  such  work.  No  engineering  operation  can  be 
very  much  simpler  in  theory  than  the  laying  out  of  a  mine-field,, 
given  abundant  and  serviceable  stores  and  adequate  boating  ap- 
pliances ;  the  only  part  of  the  work  requiring  extensive  technical 
qualifications  is  with  reference  to  the  planning  of  efficient  obstruc- 
tions, either  live  or  passive,  and  the  adaptation  of  available  ma- 
terial to  the  best  advantage  with  reference  to  topography  and 
existing  defences.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  opera- 
tions more  subject  to  the  complications  of  unforeseen  difficulties 
in  actual  practice,  owing  to  weather  and  wind,  tides  and  currents, 
mists  or  fogs,  and  shitting  of  ground.  To  cope  with  these  a 
familiar  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  locality  to  be  defended  is 
of  paramount  importance,  and  it  is  on  this  account  chiefly  that 
good  results  can  be  expected  from  the  utilization  of  local  corps. 

Under  the  simple  head  of  submarine  mining  are  included  a 
multitude  of  the  most  widely  different  occupations,  special  pro- 
ficiency in  all  of  which,  even  among  the  Royal  Engineers,  is  found 
next  to  impossible  to  attain.  They  comprise,  on  the  one  hand, 
operations  of  a  somewhat  delicate  kind,  such  as  fitting  and  testing 
complex  pieces  of  apparatus,  and,  on  the  other,  more  purely  manual 
labour,  such  as  loading  mine  cases,  connecting  them  up  to  cables 
and  chains,  dealing  with  electrical  cables  and  wire  rope,  and 
slinging  the  stores  thus  prepared  on  board  the  vessels  that  are  to 
take  them  out  to  sea.  Then  comes  the  actual  work  of  laying  out 
the  mines  according  to  a  variety  of  arrangements  with  reference 
to  settled  landmarks,  and  of  raising  them  up  again  either  for 
practice  or  repairs.  For  these  and  the  necessary  sounding  opera- 
tions familiarity  with  sea-water  and  the  character  of  the  locality 
is  indispensable.  Another  and  quite  as  important  department  is 
that  appertaining  to  the  test-rooms,  the  focus  wherein  converge 
the  electric  cores  of  all  the  cables  which  connect  the  mine-field 
with  the  shore.  There,  by  ingenious,  if  perhaps  too  elaborate 
devices,  they  are  made  to  tell  at  any  time  through  the  agency  of 
testing  and  signalling  batteries  the  exact  state  of  every  individual 
mine,  and  when  actually  for  service  to  signal  the  passage  of  ships 
over  them,  firing  them  or  not  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The 
production  of  electric  light,  for  the  watching  of  mine-fields  at 
night,  forms  also  a  branch  of  the  "subminers'  "  work  as  at  present 
constituted,  but  on  actual  service  this  duty  will  probably  be 
attached  to  the  coast  artillery. 

Work  on  the  water  and  in  the  connecting-ground  is  too  different 
from  that  in  the  workshop,  the  fitting,  and  testing  rooms  to  be 
performed  interchangeably  with  efficiency  by  the  same  set  of  men, 
unless  they  are  able  to  devote  all  their  time  and  energies  to  the 
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purpose — a  tiling  which,  of  course,  could  not  bo  expected  of 
auxiliaries.  But  there  ia  no  reason  why,  by  proper  division  of 
labour  and  selection,  according  to  individual  tasto  and  aptitude, 
these  dillerent  branches  should  not  bo  satisfactorily  worked 
by  local  corps  under  the  guidance  of  some  fully-trained  regular 
officers.  Moreover,  in  this  department  of  military  engineering 
improvement  lies  in  tho  direction  of  greater  simplicity;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that,  wit  h  a  view  to  promoting  the  extension  of  our 
submarine  defences  by  bringing  them  within  the  competency  of 
our  auxiliaries,  simplilication,  especially  in  the  test-room,  will  bo 
studied,  were  it  even  at  the  expense  of  more  cunning,  but  too 
•complicated,  scientific  contrivances. 

In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  United  Service  Institution,  "  On 
tho  Personnel  for  Submarine  Mining,"  Colonel  Bucknill  remarked 
on  this  topic: — "Fortunately  for  the  nation,  unfortunately  per- 
haps for  the  service,  we  have  never  had  a  chauce  yet  of  trying  our 
-system  in  actual  warfare.  The  natural  desire  to  attain  theoretical 
perfection  has  consequently  produced  complexity  of  design,  with 
its  concomitant  difficulties.  Among  the  most  serious  of  all  is  the 
training  of  tho  personnel.  A  submarine-mining  test-room,  with 
its  multitude  of  wires  and  instruments,  may  engender  beautiful 
ideas  in  the  contemplative  sapper ;  but  depend  upon  it  that  one- 
balf  of  this  gear  might,  with  great  advantage  to  the  service,  be 
swept  into  the  sea.  In  submarine  mining  we  try  to  teach  a  man 
everything."  The  employment  of  Volunteers  for  this  very  com- 
plex work  is  at  present  still  in  the  stage  of  experiment.  Mean- 
while we  are  glad  to  notice  the  production  by  Messrs.  Clowes 
•of  a  new  "red  book"  compiled  by  Captain  A.  Elliot  Black, 
Submarine-miners  1st  Lanarkshire  Engineer  Volunteers,  entitled 
Drill  Book  for  the  Use  of  Volunteer  Submarine  Miners.  The 
only  information  obtainable  hitherto  on  the  dread  art  of  sub- 
aquatic  defence,  if  we  except  the  strictly  confidential  "Manual" 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  has  been  in  the  writings  of  Lieutenant 
Sleeman,  all  of  which  are  very  interesting  to  any  one  possessed 
of  a  previous  and  catholic  knowledge  of  torpedo  warfare,  but  are 
not  allowed  to  convey  any  practical  knowledge  to  the  uninitiated. 
Captain  Black  has,  we  presume  with  authority,  given  in  a 
methodical  and  concise  manner  all  the  official  instructions  bearing 
on  the  work  expected  of  the  rank  and  file  of  submarine-mining 
auxiliaries.  That  is,  work  on  the  connecting-ground,  at  the 
pier-head,  on  the  mooring-vessel,  and  in  the  loading-sheds,  with 
all  the  necessary  detail  about  rowing  and  signalling,  knotting, 
splicing,  &c.  Although  this  unpretending  work  is  only  a  drill- 
book,  absolutely  restricted  to  the  elements  of  the  subject  (any 
other  kind  of  information  being  still  reckoned  as  "  strictly  con- 
fidential "),  it  deals  with  these  with  such  clearness  of  text  and 
neatness  of  drawing  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  not 
only  meets  a  long-felt  want,  but  it  may  do  much  towards  keeping 
up  the  interest  of  our  seaport  Volunteers  in  the  subject  of  sub- 
marine mining. 


RACING. 

IT  is  not  the  fault  of  the  authorities  at  Goodwood  that  some  of 
the  glories  of  their  meeting  are  equalled,  if  not  to  some  extent 
•eclipsed,  by  the  excellence  and  conveniences  of  the  summer 
meetings  at  Kempton  Park  and  Sandown.  The  Kempton  Park 
■Grand  Two-year-old  Race  of  2,000/.  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  best  day  at  Goodwood ;  yet,  like  the  Whitsuntide  Plate  of 
5,000/.  at  Manchester,  it  did  not  bring  out  the  best  public  form  of 
the  season;  and,  in  spite  of  the  large  stakes  given  at  the  more 
modem  meetings,  somehow  or  other  the  best  horses  still  come 
out  at  old-fashioned  meetings,  like  Goodwood,  Ascot,  Epsom, 
Doncaster,  and  Newmarket.  In  only  beating  Simon  Pure  by  a 
neck,  after  a  hardish  race,  "  Mr.  Abington's  "  Juggler  did  nothing 
to  give  him  a  right  to  be  considered  a  colt  of  exceptionally 
high  class,  and  his  subsequent  defeat  by  Simon  Pure  at  3  lbs., 
when  the  pair  ran  second  and  third  to  Ayrshire  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Stake  at  Goodwood,  showed  how  lucky  he  was  to 
win  this  rich  stake  at  Kempton.  He  promises,  however,  to  be 
a  useful  colt,  and  he  has  plenty  of  size  and  muscle.  His  breeding, 
again,  with  two  crosses  of  Bay  Middletou,  Birdcatcher,  and 
Touchstone  blood,  is  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  Victoria  Cup 
at  Kempton  was  a  repetition  of  the  Stockbridge  Cup,  except  that 
the  course  was  two  furlongs  longer,  that  Annamite  was  an  ab- 
sentee, and  that  Kingwood,  Gay  Hermit,  and  St.  Mirin  ran  at 
even  weights.  Although  meeting  his  opponents  on  9  lbs.  worse 
terms,  Kingwood  again  won  easily  ;  but  this  time  St.  Mirin  beat 
Gay  Hermit.  It  was  a  very  interesting  race  and  an  excellent  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  Kingwood,  who  seems  well  worth  the 
2,25a/.  which  Mr.  Benzon  gave  for  him  before  the  race.  "  Mr. 
Childwick's"  big  four-year-old  colt,  Harpenden,  had  no  difficulty 
in  winning  the  Kempton  Park  July  Handicap  of  1,000/.,  a  per- 
formance which  made  him  favourite  for  the  Jubilee  Handicap  at 
Sandown  a  few  days  later ;  but  we  shall  refer  to  this  presently. 
The  Kempton  International  Two-year-old  Plate  brought  about 
the  fall  of  Mr.  R.  Vyner's  famous  colt,  Crowberry,  who  had 
hitherto  been  unbeaten,  and  had  been  expected  by  many  to  turn 
out  the  best  two-year-old  of  the  year.  Yet  it  would  not  do  to 
make  too  much  of  his  defeat,  as  Bartizan  "  slipped  his  horses"  at 
the  start,  and  was  never  caught  before  he  reached  the  winnino-- 
post.  This  colt  is  very  much  inbred  to  Birdcatcher  and  Touch- 
stone, all  but  one  of  his  eight  great-grandparents  having  been 
either  a  child  or  a  grandchild  of  ona  of  those  stallions.  Moreover 


he  has  four  strains  of  the  blood  of  each  of  these  two  famous  sires 
in  his  veins. 

On  the  lirst  day  at  Lcicnstor,  Timothy  won  tho  Midland  Derby 
Stakes  of  1,500/.  very  easily  from  half  a  dozen  rather  moderate 
horses,  to  all  of  whom  ho  was  giving  weight.  Although  he  cannot 
yet  claim  to  have  run  within  some  pounds  of  tho  best  public  form 
ho  has  been  very  lucky  in  winning  largo  stakes,  having  won 
4,750/.  last  year  and  2,411/.  already  this  season.  Liko  tho 
Kempton  Park  Grand  Two-year-old  Stakes,  the  Zetland  Si  alien 
of  2,000/.  at  Leicester  did  not  bring  out  any  two-year-old  that 
had  shown  first-class  form.  Tho  race  was  won  by  Ropeater  II., 
who  beat  Hark,  from  whom  he  was  receiving  10  lbs.,  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length.  Both  colts  had  been  beaten  several  times. 
The  Leicestershire  Jubilee  Handicap  of  2,000/.  was  won  by  Mr. 
Horn  fray's  Kinsky,  who  was  giving  from  a  stone  to  two  stone  and 
a  half  to  each  of  his  eleven  opponents  over  a  mile.  This  horse, 
who  is  by  Kisber,  is  doubly  inbred  both  to  Bay  Middleton  and 
to  Touchstone,  aud  trebly  to  Birdcatcher. 

Considering  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Jubilee  Handicap  of 
3,000/.  at  Kempton  Park,  it  was  remarkable  how  little  interest 
was  taken  in  its  namesake  of  the  same  value  at  Sandown  ;  but 
the  former  race  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
Jubilee  celebrations  and  handicaps  were  comparative  novelties ; 
whereas  the  latter  was  run  for  late  in  July,  when  such  things  had 
become  quite  commonplace.  In  addition  to  this,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  judging  from  the  acceptances,  that  the  Kempton  handicap 
was  the  best  of  the  pair.  Eighteen  horses  started  at  Kempton 
against  only  seven  at  Sandown.  "  Mr.  Childwick's"  Harpenden  was 
the  favourite  in  the  latter  case,  but  the  race  was  won  by  Cannon's 
three-year-old  colt,  Humewood,  to  whom  Harpenden  was  giving 
a  stone  more  than  weight-for-age.  Of  the  stakes,  Humewood 
received  1,500,  Harpenden  1,000/.,  and  Stourhead,  who  ran  third, 
500/.  Humewood,  who  was  ridden  by  little  M.  Cannon,  is  by 
the  rather  obscure  stallion  Londesborough,  who  was  inbred  to 
Blacklock.  The  race  that  followed  the  Jubilee  Handicap  at 
Sandown  was  the  Great  Kingston  Two-year-old  Race  of  500/. 
Satiety  and  Bartizan  were  the  first  and  second  favourites,  and 
they  finished  in  the  same  order,  Satiety,  who  had  5  lbs.  the  worst 
of  the  weights,  winning  by  half  a  length.  The  winner  had  now 
been  out  nine  times  without  being  beaten,  and  he  had  won  nearly 
4,000/.  in  stakes ;  but,  taking  his  form  through  Springhaven,  with, 
whom  he  ran  a  dead  heat,  he  had  not  yet  run  within  several 
pounds  of  the  best  of  his  year.  The  Friday  at  Sandown  was 
about  the  best  day  that  backers  had  had  this  season,  for  the 
first  favourites  won  every  race.  The  Great  National  Breeder's 
Produce  Stakes  of  1,000/.  (with  the  sweepstakes  it  was  worth 
1,326/.)  was  won  very  easily  by  General  Owen  Williams's 
Senanus.  This  was  his  third  victory,  besides  a  walk  over ;  but 
it  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  two  lengths  behind  Satiety 
for  the  Windsor  Castle  Stakes  at  Ascot.  He  now  beat  Repeater  II. 
by  five  lengths,  a  performance  which  shows  what  a  lucky  colt  the 
latter  was  to  pick  up  the  valuable  Zetland  Stakes  at  Leicester. 

The  Goodwood  Meeting  began  with  a  day's  racing  of  moderate 
interest.  Friar's  Balsam  and  Seabreeze  maintained  their  previous 
form,  the  first  by  winning  the  Richmond  Stakes  of  817/.,  and  the 
second  the  Ham  Stakes  of  1,000/.,  in  each  case  "  easily  by  a  length 
and  a  half."  As  much  as  25  to  1  was  laid  on  Friar's  Balsam,  and 
6  to  1  was  laid  on  Seabreeze.  The  Steward's  Cup  was  won  by  an 
extreme  outsider.  Bessie,  Fullerton,  and  Crafton  were  the 
strongest  favourites  ;  but  just  below  the  distance  a  little  jockey, 
in  a  Rob  Roy  Tartan  jacket  with  red  sleeves  and  cap  on  a  black 
colt,  came  to  the  front,  fought  his  way  through  the  leading  horses, 
and  won  easily  by  three  lengths.  The  winner  turned  out  to  be 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  Upset,  ridden  by  young  M.  Cannon,  whose 
brother  Tom  rode  Tib,  the  second  in  the  race.  At  the  New- 
market July  Meeting  Upset  had  run  a  bad  third  to  Gervas  and 
Braw  Lass,  when  meeting  them  on  very  favourable  terms.  He 
was  now  only  carrying  6  st.  5  lbs.  at  the  age  of  four,  but  even 
under  so  light  a  weight  25  to  1  was  laid  against  hitn  at  the  start. 
He  is  by  See  Saw  out  of  Fair  Vestal — a  finely  bred  mare.  Jack 
O'Lantern,  by  the  same  sire,  is  said  to  have  turned  roarer,  and  he 
was  brought  out  later  in  the  afternoon  to  run  for  a  hundred-pound 
plate,  which  he  just  won  by  a  neck,  and  was  then  bought  in  for 
410  guineas.  Last  season  he  won  the  Whitsuntide  Plate  at  Man- 
chester, beating  Salisbury.  He  also  won  three  other  races,  his 
winnings  amounting  to  2,762/.  The  prettiest  race  of  the  day  was 
the  dead  heat  for  the  Gratwicke  Stakes,  between  Lord  Bradford's 
Fretwork  and  "  Mr.  Manton's  "  Heloise.  In  the  deciding  heat 
Lord  Bradford's  filly  made  all  the  running,  and  won  the  600/.  by 
half  a  length. 

Air.  R.  Crest's  Tommy  Tittlemouse  made  a  surprising  advance 
on  the  form  he  had  shown  earlier  in  the  month,  by  winning  the 
Drayton  High  Weight  Handicap  by  five  lengths  at  Goodwood  on 
the  Wednesday.  General  Owen  Williams's  Financier,  who  ran 
second,  appears  to  have  lost  the  fine  speed  that  he  showed  as  a 
two-year-old.  To  see  a  horse  running  in  the  name  of  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes  was  a  novelty.  Cardinal  Mai,  a  straignt-pasterned,  flat- 
sided  chestnut  colt  by  Hermit,  who  ran  in  Sir  Tatton's  colours 
for  the  Levant  Stakes,  did  not  please  the  critics,  in  spite  of  his 
splendid  shoulders;  but  he  won  the  race,  although  only  by  a 
head,  from  "  Mr.  Manton's  "  filly,  A  Life's  Mistake.  Exmoor  and 
Kinsky  were  the  leading  favourites  for  the  Chesterfield  Cup, 
although  they  were  each  allowing  from  nearly  a  stone  to  three 
stone  to  all  their  opponents.  It  turned  out  that  neither  of  them 
could  give  the  weights,  and  the  race  lay  entirely  among  the 
light  division,  the  most  lightly  handicapped  horse  in  the  field 
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bein?  tbe  eventual  winner.  Below  the  distance  Dante  seemed  to 
be  winning,  and  then  his  jockey  saw  little  Mornington  Cannon 
coming  up  with  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone's  Spot.  Whether  this 
unnerved  the  boy  or  not  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  he  took  up 
his  whip,  when  his  horse  at  once  began  to  stop,  and  M.  Cannon 
won  with  Spot  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Like  M.  Caunon's 
successful  mount  for  the  Steward's  Cup  on  the  previous  day, 
Spot  was  so  lightly  weighted  as  to  be  "turned  loose,"  as  it  i9 
termed.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  amazing  improvement  on  his 
previous  public  form.  He  was  admirably  ridden,  although  his 
jockey  is  said  to  be  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  colt  has  good 
enough  blood  in  his  veins  to  win  anything,  being  by  Springfield 
out  of  Dot,  by  Rosicrucian,  out  of  Edith  by  Newminster.  Both 
his  sire  and  his  dam  had  the  Birdcatcher- Touchstone  cross,  and 
he  has  that  strain  of  Bay  Middleton  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pedigrees  of  very  many  of  the  horses  that  have  been  successful 
of  late.  The  Sussex  Stakes  of  Si il.  created  some  interest  because 
it  was  a  public  trial  of  Scottish  King— an  outsider  in  the  St.  Leger 
betting — with  the  winner  of  the  Oaks.  Reve  d'Or  won  by  a  head 
only,  but  she  had  8  lbs.  the  worst  of  the  weights  (at  weight  for 
sex)  and  Wood,  who  was  riding  her,  never  used  his  whip. 

The  Goodwood  Cup,  on  the  Thursday,  produced  a  remarkable 
race  between  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  three-year-old  colt 
Savile  (who  was  purchased  as  a  foal  at  the  sale  of  Lord  Falmouth's 
stud)  and  Mr.  D.  Band's  four-year-old  St.  Michael.  When 
rather  more  than  half  the  race  had  been  run — that  is  to  say,  when 
the  horses  had  run  a  mile  and  a  half — Savile  appeared  to  be  in 
difficulties.  At  the  top  turn  the  two  French  horses,  Comte  de 
Berteux's  Upas  and  Vanneau,  seemed  to  have  the  race  between 
them ;  but  presently  they  began  to  tire,  and  soon  after  reaching 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  Savile,  who  was  being  hard  ridden,  got  to 
the  front  again.  Then  St.  Michael  also  came  up,  and  the  two 
Frenchmen  retired.  A  tremendous  race  followed  between  Savile 
and  St.  Michael.  The  pair  were  so  close  together  that  they 
almost  came  into  collision,  and  passing  the  post  side  by  side  they 
ran  a  dead  heat.  In  the  deciding  heat  Savile  made  tbe  running 
over  the  whole  of  the  long  course  of  two  miles  and  a  half.  He 
ran  very  gamely,  which  St.  Michael  did  not,  and  he  won  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length.  Neither  Savile  nor  St.  Michael  had  a  very 
high  reputation  ;  and,  as  Upas  is  thought  a  good  deal  of  in  France, 
the  result  of  the  Goodwood  Cup  says  much  for  the  superiority  of 
the  English  horses.  The  defeat  of  two  such  crack  three-year-olds 
a9  Senanus  and  Caerlaverock  by  Mon  Droit  for  the  Rous  Memorial 
Stakes  of  1,387/.  was  a  great  surprise,  and  upset  a  good  deal  of 
the  two-year-old  form  of  the  season.  It  wa9  thought  that 
Caerlaverock  looked  big  and  cantered  short ;  but  there  was  no 
apparent  excuse  for  Senanus.  When  "  Mr.  Manton "  sold  her 
yearlings  in  a  lot  to  Lord  Caltliorpe  last  season,  she  made  an 
indifferent  bargain,  and  Lord  Calthorpe  scarcely  made  a  better 
■when  he  resold  Mon  Droit  to  Porter  for  160  guineas.  This  tilly 
has  already  won  considerably  more  than  2,000/.  in  stakes,  and 
she  appears  to  be  improving  rapidly.  The  Duke  of  Portland's 
Ayrshire  had  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes  from  Simon  Pure  and  Juggler.  He  has  now  won  between 
five  and  six  thousand  pounds  in  four  victories.  Humewood,  who 
was  sold  to  Lord  Rodney  before  the  race  for  the  Corinthian  Plate, 
proved,  by  winning  iu  a  canter  under  one  of  the  heaviest  weights 
in  the  handicap  from  a  dozen  opponents,  that  his  victory  in  the 
Sandown  Jubilee  Handicap  had  been  no  fluke;  and  Tommy 
Tittlemouse  maintained  the  form  he  had  shown  in  the  Drayton 
High  Weight  Handicap  by  beating  Upset,  the  winner  of  the 
Stewards'  Cup,  for  the  Singleton  Plate. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Merry  Duchess's  victory  in 
the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap  as  somewhat  of  a  fluke.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  she  won  the  Visitors'  Plate  on  the  Friday  at  Good- 
wood very  cleverly,  when  giving  weight  to  everything  in  the  race. 
"Mr.  Somer3's"  Carlton  won  the  Goodwood  Stakes  by  ten 
lengths,  without  any  apparent  effort,  although  he  was  giving 
more  than  3st.  to  some  of  his  opponents,  and  something  over  a 
stone  and  a  half  to  each  of  them.  He  is  the  best  representative 
of  Melbourne,  so  far  as  staying  over  a  distance  is  concerned,  and 
he  also  does  great  credit  to  the  despised  Blacklock,  of  whose  blood 
three  strains  run  in  his  veins.  Some  critics  consider  him  a  trifle 
leggy  and  wanting  iu  depth  of  girth,  but  he  i9  a  grand  horse  for 
all  that.  Little  Tom  Cannon,  jun.,  won  the  Chichester  Stakes  with 
a  20  to  1  outsider,  and  both  he  and  his  brother  are  certainly  jockeys 
of  great  promise.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  two-year-old  Hark  won 
the  Findon  Stakes  after  3  to  I  had  been  laid  011  him  ;  but  the 
winner  of  tbe  Oaks  was  not  so  fortunate  when  2  to  1  was  laid  on 
her  for  the  Nassau  Stakes,  for  Mr.  D.  Baird's  Maize,  to  whom  she 
was  giving  12  lbs.,  made  all  the  running,  and  won  by  a  neck.  This 
was  a  great  advance  on  Maizes  previous  public  form,  and  from 
12  to  20  to  1  had  been  laid  against  her  before  the  race. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  POLITICAL  ASSASSINATION. 

IT  is  a  mistake,  a9  a  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  points  out,  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of 
political  assassination  or  tyrannicide  has  a  merely  historic  or 
academical  interest.  If  it  is  said  that  our  age  has  outgrown  so 
barbarous  a  theory,  and  that  the  change  from  absolute  to  con- 
stitutional government  would  alone  sulfice  to  render  it  obsolete, 
the  reply  on  both  points  must  unfortunately  be  a  decided  negative. 


Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  autocratic  government  still  survives 
in  some  countries,  as  in  Russia,  and  reappears  at  intervals  else- 
where, there  are  and  always  mu9t  be  others  besideg  reigning 
autocrats  to  whom  it  may  seem  worth  while  to  apply  this  ultima 
ratio  of  the  oppressed  or  those  who  deem  themselves  to  be 
oppressed,  if  once  the  principle  be  allowed.  The  same  motive 
and  the  same  kind  of  perverse  justification  which  served  to- 
inspire  the  political  murders  of  Venice  and  Rome  in  the  middle 
ages  at  this  moment,  to  cite  the  reviewer,  arm  the  Irish  peasant 
and  the  Americau  dynamiter,  and  explain  the  recent  assassination 
of  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  late  Emperor 
of  Russia.  It  was  the  same  sentiment,  we  may  add,  which- 
prompted  not  many  years  ago  the  blundering  attempt  of  a  German 
ultramontane  fanatic  on  the  life  of  Bismarck,  and  in  Spanish 
South  America  these  political  assassinations  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. ^  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  actual  interest  to- 
ascertain  how  so  detestable  a  doctrine  ever  came  to  be  seriously 
entertained,  and  that  not  only  by  the  heathen  countrymen  of 
Brutus  or  cf  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  but  by  devout  and 
believing  Christians.  The  reviewer  deals  chiefly  with  the  history 
of  political  murder,  especially  by  poisoning,  at  Venice,  where  by 
the  way  it  was  practised  by  rather  than  on  the  governing  powers, 
and  notices  also  some  of  the  alleged  cases  of  poisoning  of  Popes 
and  Cardinals  at  Rome,  on  which  last  point  Mr.  Creighton  has 
enlarged  afresh  in  the  latest  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  Papacy. 
But  he  prefaces  his  sketch  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  doctrine  aa 
formulated  by  mediaeval  legists  and  divines,  such  as  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Grotius,  and  Mariana  the  Jesuit,  who  is  the  most  out- 
spoken and  uncompromising  apologist  of  tyrannicide,  while  he  is 
also  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  the  most  honest  theologians 
that  Society  has  ever  produced.  Into  the  ghastly  record  of 
political  murders,  at  Venice  or  elsewhere,  we  do  not  propose  to 
enter  here,  but  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  first  formulated  by 
Catholic  divines,  but  frankly  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  their 
Protestant  rivals  afterwards,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  offer  a 
somewhat  fuller  and  more  precise  account  than  is  given  by  the- 
reviewer.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  closer  inspection  it  looks  more 
plausible  than  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined— otherwise,  indeed, 
it  could  never  have  been  maintained  and  accepted  as  it  was — 
though  we  do  not  of  course  mean  to  imply  any  doubt  that  it 
must  be  unhesitatingly  condemned.  Even  were  the  abstract  argu- 
ments more  plausible  than  they  are,  the  practical  objections  would 
be  decisive.  The  very  fascination  of  the  doctrine  for  those- 
who  are  the  victims  of  oppression — as  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  not  to  add  of  the  Jews,  abundantly  testifies — would  suffice 
to  make  it  a  weapon  unfit  in  any  case  to  be  entrusted  to  their 
hands.  Moreover  if  it  is  left  to  individual  to  judge  when 
tyranny  has  become  so  intolerable,  and  all  regu'ar  methods  of 
redress  so  hopeless,  that  the  knot  may  lawfully  be  cut  with  the 
dagger,  the  practical  decision  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  persons  least  qualified  to  form  a  sound  judgment  either 
as  to  the  justification  or  the  probable  consequences  of  the  act 
they  are  about  to  perpetrate.  In  such  a  case  it  will  not  be 
the  high-minded,  grave,  and  impartial  patriot,  but  the  wild  though 
perhaps  honest  devotee  of  some  religious  or  political  cause,  ta 
whom  furor  arma  ministrat.  The  motives  of  Clement,  "the 
eternal  glory  of  France,"  as  Mariana  styles  him,  and  of  Ravaillac 
were  probably  respectable,  but  nobody  in  this  day  will  hold  their 
action  to  be  excused.  Far  better  excuse  may  be  pleaded  for 
Charlotte  Corday,  but  the  radical  difficulty  remains  that,  if  once 
the  principle  be  admitted,  it  is  impossible  in  practice  to  draw  a 
line.  Experience  proves  that  in  a  state  of  society  where  political 
assassination  is  held  to  be  under  any  circumstances  justifiable, 
assassinations  which  every  sound  moralist  would  unhesitatingly 
condemn  are  sure  to  be  frequent.  What  Luther  said  of  the  Bible; 
is  true  in  an  analogous  sense  of  this  not  very  Biblical  doctrine, 
"it  hath  hands  and  feet."  To  give  it  public  sanction  in  any 
shape,  and  under  whatever  theoretical  restrictions,  is  like  putting 
edged  tools  into  children's  hands.    It  cannot  remain  infructuous. 

The  great  apologists  of  tyrannicide  have  been  the  Jesuits,  but 
the  doctrine  in  its  Christian  form  is  much  older  than  the  Jesuit 
Order.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not  to  go 
further  back,  a  Franciscan  friar,  Jean  Petit,  who  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Paris,  undertook  to  justify  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  on  the  plea  "  that  it  is  lawful,  by  natural  and  divine  law, 
for  every  subject  to  kill  or  cause  to  be  killed  a  traitorous  and  dis- 
loyal tyrant."  His  teaching  was  sharply  denounced  by  Gerson 
and  formally  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  a  decree 
which  Mariana  rejects  altogether,  as  not  sanctioned  by  the  Pope. 
Other  Jesuit  divines  have  sought  to  evade  its  force  by  their 
favourite  distinction  between  a  tyrant  in  titulo—i.e.  a  usurper — 
and  a  tyrant  in  regimine,  who  is  a  lawful  sovereign  by  election  or 
hereditary  descent  but  has  abused  his  trust.  The  decree  cannot, 
they  urge,  apply  to  the  former,  because  a  tyrant  in  titulo  has  no 
"  subjects."  The  religious  feuds  of  the  Reformation  period  natu- 
rally served  to  develope  and  accentuate  the  principle  affirmed  by 
Jean  Petit,  and  three  Jesuit  divines,  one  of  whom  became  a 
Cardinal,  anticipated  Mariana  in  defending  it,  at  least  as  regards 
tyrants  in  titulo;  a  tyrant  in  regimine  they  thought  should  be 
publicly  deposed  before  individuals  had  a  right  to  kill  him.  The 
appearance  however  of  Mariana's  famous  work  De  Jtege  et  Regis 
lnttitutione  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine.  It 
was  published  at  Toledo  in  1599  cum  permissu  superior um  and 
dedicated  to  Philip  III.  The  author  broadly  defined  as  tyrants 
all  sovereigns,  legitimate  or  not,  who  forfeit  their  rights  by 
governing  tor  their  own  selfish  interests,  not  for  the  good  of  their 
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people;  such  unjust  rulevs  become  "the  enemies  of  the  human 
race,"  and  may  lawfully  be  slain  by  their  subjects,  as  Henry  III. 
of  France  had  "then  recently  been  slain  by  Clement  the  Dominican, 
•who  is  spoken  of  as  acting  under  the  special  graeo  and  assistance 
of  God.  Mariana  defends  this  view  by  appealing  to  the  common 
voice  of  mankind,  as  illustrated,  e.g.  in  the  chosen  heroes  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  which  is  "  the  voice  of  nature  iu  our 
minds,"  and  argues  that  the  sovereign  power  is  always  dependent 
on  popular  consent,  and  that  a  tyrant  is  worse  than  a  ferocious 
wild  beast,  which  of  course  anybody  deserves  credit  for  destroying. 
When  there  exists  a  public  assembly  in  the  country,  it  should 
meet  and  pronounce  sentence  first,  but  where  no  such  resource  is 
available,  any  individual  who  has  the  courage  to  act  may  lawfully 
make  himself  the  interpreter  of  the  popular  will.  One  limitation 
only  Mariana  not  very  logically  insists  upon  ;  he  prohibits  the  j 
use  of  poison,  as  forbidden  by  the  same  communis  sensus  hominum 
which  justities  the  principle  of  tyrannicide.  Sarpi,  as  we  know 
from  his  posthumous  treatise  on  the  Venetian  Republic,  was 
so  far  from  sharing  this  scruple  that  he  expressly  recommends 
poison  as  the  most  convenient  way  of  removing  citizens  who  have 
become  too  powerful;  but  then  we  also  know  from  his  posthumous 
works  that  Sarpi,  though  a  professing  Catholic,  was  a  crypto- 
atheist.  Mariana's  book  excited  a  great  outcry  iu  France,  and  the 
French  Jesuits  found  it  necessary  to  repudiate  his  teaching,  but 
in  the  Society  generally  it  was  more  or  less  openly  adopted,  notably 
by  their  great  divine  Suarez,  who  could  appeal  as  regards  the  case 
of  a  tyrant  in  tituio  to  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  But 
various  subtle  and  ingenious  distinctions  were  elaborated  by 
different  writers  on  which  we  need  not  dwell  here.  In  the 
Gallican  Church  the  doctrine  of  course  obtained  no  foothold,  and 
it  was  vigorously  and  uncompromisingly  confuted  and  condemned 
bv  Bossuet.  Among  French  Protestants  on  the  other  hand,  as 
was  to  be  expected  with  a  persecuted  minority,  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants elsewhere,  it  gained  ground.  The  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  of  Cardin.il  Beaton  fouud  many  defenders; 
and  Bishop  Poynet— whose  infamous  character  however  discounts 
the  value  of  "his  testimony — wrote  a  Short  Treatise  of  Politic 
Potcer  to  prove  by  examples  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history 
the  lawfulness  of  murdering  tyrants  like  "our  bloody  Queen 
Mary."  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  principle  had  at  least 
informal  papal  sanction.  Sixtus  V.,  one  of  the  best  Popes  of  his 
age,  publicly  compared  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  to  the  slaying  of 
Holoferues  by  Judith,  and  Ridolti's  plot  for  the  assassination  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  the  approval  of  Pius  V.  It  is  satisfactory  to  i 
reflect,  though  for  that  we  owe  no  thanks  to  the  assassins  or  their 
apologists,  that  such  plots  usually  fail  altogether,  and  even  when 
successful  for  the  moment  almost  invariably  fail  of  the  end  de-  j 
signed  by  their  authors.  There  is  a  story  told  of  Lord  Eldon 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  threatened  by  the  mob,  with  whom  he 
had  made  himself  unpopular,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  carriage 
window  and  exclaimed,  "  You  may  shoot  me,  if  you  like,  but  I 
there  will  be  another  Lord  Chancellor  by  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  [ 
morning."  Intending  assassins  for  their  country's  sake  would  do 
wisely  to  lay  to  heart  the  moral  of  the  tale. 

"We  said  just  now  that,  when  once  the  principle  of  political 
murder  is  admitted,  under  whatever  safeguards  and  restrictions,  on 
the  plea  of  public  utility,  the  practice  is  sure  far  to  outrun  the 
theory  without  any  shadow  of  even  plausible  excuse.  But  even 
that  is  not  the  worst.  We  know  alike  from  past  and  present 
experiences  that  under  such  conditions  the  murderer  who  acts 
from  the  lowest  and  most  selfish  motives  may  reckon  on  securing 
the  acquiescence  or  admiration  of  those  who  for  reasons  of  their 
own  sympathize  with  his  act  or  expect  to  profit  by  it.  And 
thus  the  whole  standard  of  public  morality  is  debased.  The 
legendary  heroes  of  Athenian  history — how  far  the  legend  is  i 
true  matters  nothing  to  our  argument — may  have  shared  the 
courage  of  Brutus,  but,  as  Thucydides  points  out,  clearly  did 
not  share  his  unselfish  patriotism,  yet  they  enjoyed  for  centuries 
a  full  share  of  his  posthumous  renown.  In  our  own  day  we 
have  seen  vulgar  and  brutal  murderers  raised  by  the  homage 
of  thousands  of  their  countrymen,  under  the  guidance  of  mitred 
prelates,  to  the  rank  of  saints  and  "  martyrs,"  and  if  the  late 
Father  Burke  had  the  manliness  to  denounce  from  the  pulpit  the 
Phoenix  PaTk  atrocity,  Archbishop  Croke  was  careful  to  condone 
it.  And  this  leads  to  a  further  remark.  It  is  often  said  that 
crimes  committed  under  a  perverted  conviction  of  duty  are  more 
excusable  than  those  which  spring  from  mere  selfish  greed  or 
passion.  And  this  may  be  sometimes,  though  not  always,  true 
as  regards  the  individual  offender.  There  is  a  very  real  sense  in 
which,  as  St.  Paul  points  out,  it  marks  a  lower  level  of  moral 
degradation  to  take  pleasure  in  them  that  do  evil  than  to  do  it. 
Aristotle  had  affirmed  much  the  same  principle  long  before  in  the 
Ethics,  in  his  well-known  distinction  between  the  man  who  sins 
from  deliberate  choice  and  the  irresolute  man  who  goes  astray  from 
lack  of  self-control.  But  there  can  at  all  events  be  no  doubt  that  a 
false  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  more  demoralizing  to  the  public 
conscience  and  more  dangerous  to  the  State  than  isolated  acts  of 
crime.  That  alone  would  sufficiently  meet  a  favourite  fallacy  of 
the  Parnellites  about  ordinary  crimes  being  more  infrequent  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  even  if  their  statement  were  strictly  accu- 
rate, whereas  it  cannot  in  fact  be  accepted  without  considerable 
reserve;  among  convicted  criminals  in  England  Irish  offenders 
form  a  proportion  far  in  excess  of  their  relative  numbers  in  the 
population.  But  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  still  remain  true  that 
crimes,  including  political  murder,  which  are  committed  and  de- 
fended on  principle,  are  for  that  very  reason  more  dangerous  than 


ordinary  crimes  of  theft  or  violence,  being  perpetrated  not  merely 
in  disobedience  to  the  law,  but  in  open  detiance  of  it.  It  is  a  graver 
offence  to  corrupt  than  to  outrage  public  morality  ;  it  is  "  poison- 
ing the  wells."  "  Murder  regarded  as  a  fino  art"  is  bad  enouu'h, 
but  murder  established  as  a  philosophical  doctrine  is  a  great  deal 
worse. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MUSIC-HALLS. 
The  Oxford,  The  Trocadeko,  The  Middlesex,  The  Pavilion. 

IN  our  recent  articles  upon  the  state  of  the  London  theatres  we 
were  compelled  to  point  out  a  series  of  defects  and  short- 
comings both  in  their  construction  and  in  their  management 
which  called  for  the  immediate  and  active  interference  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Board  of  Works.  Bur,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  London  theatres,  they  are  fireproof  as 
compared  with  tho  majority  of  the  music-halls.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  notable  exception,  to  which  we  shall  come  presently.  In 
comparing  the  music-halls  with  the  theatres,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  if  the  former  are  much  smaller  and  do  not  contain  as 
many  people  as  the  latter,  they  unquestionably  make  up  for  the 
difference  in  size  by  a  more  than  proportionate  amount  of  danger. 
In  the  first  place,  drinking,  which  admittedly  tends  to  excite  the 
audience,  goes  on  during  the  entire  performance,  and  smoking  is 
of  common  occurrence.  Indeed,  it  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  ex- 
ception, with  the  male  portion  of  the  audience.  Smoking  leads  to 
throwing  about  lighted  cigar  ends  and  cigarette  ends.  And  one 
muslin  dress  set  on  fire  by  a  match  or  a  cigar  or  cigarette  end 
carelessly  thrown  would  create  just  as  great  a  panic  as  would 
take  place  in  a  theatre  wrapped  in  flames.  The  old  Oxford 
Music-hall  was,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  burnt  down  through 
carelessness  of  this  kind,  and  what  has  happened  once  may 
happen  again. 

The  entrance  to  the  Oxford  is  in  Oxford  Street.  In  case  of 
fire,  the  entire  audience  might  have  to  leave,  as  they  leave  every 
night,  by  the  one  door  by  which  they  come  in.  There  is  another 
small  exit,  as  the  label  says,  "  in  case  of  need,"  on  the  O.P.  side 
of  the  stalls ;  but  on  the  night  of  our  visit  it  was  locked.  Another 
label  directs  the  audience  to  another  door  on  the  Prompt  side, 
which  leads  on  to  a  small  back -yard  in  Donaldson's  Build- 
ings and  through  a  small,  narrow  court,  blocked  with  shop- 
shutters,  on  to  Tottenham  Court  Road.  This  door  was  also 
locked.  Playful  little  jokes  like  these  may  possibly  be  amusing, 
but  in  our  judgment  should  be  sternly  repressed.  Twenty-one 
stairs  lead  on  either  side  of  the  house  to  the  balcony.  At  the 
very  back  of  the  hall,  and  quite  close  to  the  steps  of  the  balcony, 
is,  according  to  the  label,  another  extra  door.  On  examination, 
however,  it  turns  out  that  the  door  in  question  leads  down  nine- 
teen steps  to  the  small  yard  in  Donaldson's  Buildings  to  which 
we  have  referred.  In  fine,  there  is  but  one  real  exit  to  the  Oxford, 
and  that  exit  is  in  no  way  sufficient. 

Bad  as  is  the  Oxford,  it  cannot  compare  in  any  way  with  the 
Trocadero.  This  house  is  situated  in  Windmill  Street,  and  its 
one  entrance  is  divided  into  four  doors.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  not  only  that  all  these  four  doors  open  inwards,  but  also 
that,  even  in  this  hot  weather,  three  out  of  the  four  doors  were 
firmly  barred  and  bolted  up.  Entering  by  the  one  narrow  door 
which  was  open  for  the  public,  we  came  into  a  narrow'  passage  of 
some  forty-five  feet  long  and  nine  broad.  This  is  the  vestibule  into 
which  the  entire  audience  would  have  to  flock  before  they  entered 
the  one  open  door  which  leads  to  the  street.  To  reach  the  stalls 
on  the  Prompt  side  the  audience  has  to  turn  to  the  right,  pass 
through  a  narrow  door,  and  mount  three  stairs  before  it  can  get  on  a 
straight  line.  The  extra  door  at  the  end  of  this  passage  was  locked. 
Two  staircases,  of  twenty  steps  each,  and  covered  with  slippery 
cocoanut  matting,  lead  to  the  balcony  and  private  boxes  on  either 
side.  There  is  not  even,  as  at  the  Oxford,  a  pretence  of  an  extra 
exit  of  any  kind  to  the  balcony  ;  and,  summed  up,  the  state  of  the 
Trocadero  amounts  to  this.  Nearly  a  thousand  persons,  coming 
from  five  different  parts,  would  have,  in  case  of  a  panic,  to  fight 
their  way  into  a  narrow  passage  before  they  could  reach  the  only 
door,  which  is  not  bigger  than  the  door  of  an  ordinary  drawing- 
room.'  Some  time  ago  the  police  interfered  to  prevent  the  young 
men  about  town  from  disturbing  the  neighbourhood  by  singing 
the  chorus  of  "  Two  Lovely  Black  Eyes "  at  the  Trocadero. 
They  would  be  better  employed  in  shuttiug  this  house  till  proper 
alterations  have  been  made  in  its  construction. 

To  say  that  the  Middlesex,  in  Drury  Lane,  is  better  than  the 
Trocadero  could  hardly  be  construed  into  a  compliment.  To  say 
more  would  be  untrue ;  to  say  less  would  be  unfair.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Middlesex  somewhat  reminds  one  of  the 
Trocadero.  It  is  nearly  three  years  since  the  Board  of  Works 
made  a  thorough  inspection  of  it,  and  insisted  upon  its  recon- 
struction. That  it  sadly  needed  it  may  be  at  once  admitted,  for 
it  is  very  far  from  being  in  anything  like  a  fit  state  to  have  a 
licence  granted  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Middlesex  has  a  gallery  more  than  either  the  Oxford  or 
the  Trocadero.  Indeed,  it  reminds  one  rather  of  a  theatre  than 
a  music-hall,  and  in  consequence  needs  at  least  as  many  exits  as, 
let  us  say,  the  Vaudeville.  As  at  the  Trocadero,  there  are  four 
front  doors;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  these  doors  were  kept 
open.  There  is  one  little  narrow  extra  door  leading  into  Shelton 
Street,  but  approach  to  it  was  considerably  impeded  by  the 
audience,  who  sat  all  around  and  about  it  on  chairs  and  camp- 
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stools.  When  we  succeeded  in  getting  to  it,  it  was  only  to  find 
that  the  first  doors  were  on  very  powerful  springs,  and  that  the  next 
door  on  to  Shelton  Street  was  bolted.  There  is  also  a  door  at 
the  very  back  of  the  hall  on  the  opposite  side  ;  but  as  there  was 
no  placard  up.  and  as  the  door  was  locked,  it  matters  little  whether 
it  leads  anywhere  or  not.  There  is  also  a  door  facing  the  stage, 
which  is  labelled  as  an  "  extra  door " ;  but  on  examination  it 
turned  out  only  to  lead  into  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  one 
must  call  the  vestibule.  There  is  but  one  exit,  up  twenty  steps, 
to  the  first  balcony,  and  that,  like  all  the  rest,  leads  into  tlie  front. 
Matters  are  much  the  same  with  the  secoud  balcony,  the  only 
difference  being  that  there  are  forty-one  instead  of  twenty  steps 
to  climb.  There  is  uo  exit  in  the  hall  itself  to  either  of  these 
parts  of  the  house.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  alterations 
at  the  Middlesex  were  not  fully  carried  out;  for,  although  the 
four  front  doors  are  kept  open,  there  are,  when  the  house  is  full, 
some  four  hundred  more  persons  than  at  the  Trocadero  to  get 
through  them. 

The  Pavilion  is  the  best  possible  proof  that,  not  only  does  the 
Board  of  Works  know  how  a  music-hall  should  be  constructed  so 
as  to  secure  the  comfort  and  safety  of  its  patrons,  but  that  it  can 
have  its  rules  and  regulations  carried  out  when  it  sets  its  mind  on 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  Pavilion  is 
built  is  the  property  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  that  it  is  not 
very  long  since  the  present  building  was  erected.  Under  these 
circumstauces  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  the  Pavilion  is  as  safe 
as  any  one  could  desire.  It  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  other 
music-halls  we  have  described;  and,  so  far  as  exits  and  entrances 
go,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Whereas  in  most  halls  we 
have  found  but  one  entrance,  which  had  also  to  serve  as  the  only 
exit  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  the  Pavilion  has  no  less  than  three 
in  Piccadilly  Circus  alone,  and,  still  more  wonderful,  they  were  all 
open,  opened  outwards,  and  were  quite  reasonably  large.  Besides 
these,  we  found  an  extra  door  which  led  on  to  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  and  no  less  than  three  extra  exits  into  Great  Windmill 
Street.  There  are  good  wide  stairs  leading  directly  on  to  an  extra 
door  on  each  side  of  the  balcony.  It  is  true  that  one  of  these 
doors,  the  one  on  the  Prompt  side,  wants  a  placard,  but  that  is  an 
omission  easily  supplied.  The  promenade,  which  is  the  gallery 
above,  is  equally  well  provided,  though  the  round  wooden  money- 
box on  the  Prompt  side  blocks  the  passage  and  should  be  removed. 
The  barriers  round  the  stalls,  which  only  leave  a  narrow  opening, 
are  useless  to  the  management  and  might  with  advantage  be  done 
away  with.  The  house  is  lit  in  every  part  with  both  gas  and  the 
electric  light,  but  there  are  no  oil  lamps.  It  may  seem  carping  to 
notice  these  few  faults  in  so  perfectly  constructed  a  house,  but 
it  is  a  pity  to  let  even  trifles  stand  in  the  way  of  making  the 
Pavilion  a  model  music-hall.  It  possesses  seven  distinct  and  perfect 
exits,  and  is  a  standing  proof  that  the  Board  of  Works  knows 
what  a  music-hall  should  be.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  it  will  see  its 
way  to  make  other  people's  property  as  safe  and  as  valuable  as  it 
has  made  its  own. 


PROTECTION  OF  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  IN  FRANCE. 

ONE  of  the  matters  which,  without  question,  they  order 
better  in  Prance  is  the  protection  of  historical  architecture. 
AVhat  is  done  grudgingly  and  spasmodically  in  England,  and 
in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  is  done  on  an  admirable  sys- 
tem and  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  country 
in  France.  This  highly-civilized  labour  of  conservation  has  been 
proceeding  for  just  half  a  century  ;  and  no  internal  trouble,  not 
even  a  desolating  and  exhausting  war  of  occupation,  has  sufficed 
to  make  the  French  weary  in  this  branch  of  well-doing.  The 
jubilee  of  the  preservation  of  French  historical  monuments  has 
"been  very  quietly  celebrated  in  the  form  of  the  Report  of  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  examine  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  present  system,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  it 
would  strengthen  tho  hands  of  those  who  in  this  country,  against 
fearful  odds  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  are  endeavouring  to  save 
the  architectural  relics  of  our  history,  to  know  more  of  what  has 
been  done  by  our  neighbours.  We  therefore  draw  their  attention 
to  the  Report  which  is  signed  by  M.  Antoniu  Proust,  and  has  just 
been  ollicially  made  public. 

Already,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  during  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Revolution,  efforts  were  made  to  save  from 
destruction  and  mutilation  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
France.  But  it  was  in  1837  that  the  first  real  public  movement 
occurred.  In  that  year  the  existing  Minister  for  the  Interior, 
M.  de  Montalivet,  appointed  a  Commission  of  public  monuments. 
General  attention  had  been  drawn  to  tho  dangerous  condition  of 
the  fortifications  of  Carcassonne,  of  the  walls  of  Avignon,  and  of 
the  majestic  keep  of  Coucy.  Men  like  Alexandre  Lenoir,  who 
had  formed  a  catalogue  of  important  buildings  and  what  he 
called  a  museum  of  French  monuments  in  Paris,  and  Augustin 
Thierry,  who  proclaimed  that  the  very  soul  of  history  breathed  in 
these  mouldering  edifices,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  cultivated 
men  for  some  public  action.  As  early  as  1831  the  Chambers  had 
voted  80,000  francs  on  the  next  year's  Budget  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  principal  historic  buildings  in  some  repair.  Vitet 
•was  presently  appointed  Inspector-General,  and  public  opinion 
was  ripe  when  the  Commission  of  1837  began  its  work.    The  | 


first  question  which  it  undertook  was  that  of  fixing  the  legislation 
by  which  buildings  and  objects  of  art  could  be  sequestered  in  the 
public  interest.  The  reports  of  this  first  Commission  show  the 
zeal  with  which  the  members  worked;  in  a  few  days  they  had 
discussed  all  the  salient  difficulties  of  the  position,  the  acquire- 
ment of  powers  enabling  them  to  disengage  historical  buildings, 
such  as  cathedrals,  from  the  incrustation  of  cottages  and  out- 
houses, the  question  of  the  keeping  up  of  decayed  ecclesiastical 
edifices  still  in  use,  the  obtaining  of  monies  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase buildings  over  which  the  State  was  proved  to  have  no 
authority.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  movement  for  the 
preservation  of  ancient  monuments  stepped  along  the  lines  most 
in  vogue  in  1837,  and  that  all  that  was  most  enlightened  in 
the  literature  of  the  day,  from  Victor  Hugo  and  Chateaubriand 
downward,  was  there  to  encourage  and  to  incite  it  to  activity. 
Indeed,  at  first  the  presence  of  the  Merovingian  sentiment  was 
a  little  too  obvious  in  the  labours  of  the  Commission.  Wrhat  in- 
terested it  above  all  else  was  Gothic  architecture.  For  the 
Roman  remains  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  country,  and  above 
all  for  the  mysterious  remnants  of  Celtic  worship  in  Brittany,  it 
showed  at  first  but  little  concern.  In  1840  M.  Lenormant  elo- 
quently defended  the  monolithic  monuments  of  the  north-west 
from  threatened  destruction ;  it  will  be  recollected  that  forty 
years  later  M.  Henri  Martin,  and  this  time  with  more  success, 
repeated  the  appeal.  It  deserves  to  be  remembered  that  Merimee, 
for  many  years  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, did  excellent  service  in  this  particular  department.  Yet  a 
special  appeal  of  his,  in  the  year  1849,  was  not  sufficient  to  save 
the  Stones  of  Erdeven,  in  Morbihan,  from  being  swept  away  by  a 
new  communal  road.  Of  this  singular  monument  not  a  vestige 
now  remains.  The  Commission  found,  to  its  humiliation,  that  a 
vain  remonstrance  to  the  prefect  of  the  department  was  all  which 
lay  in  its  power.  This  same  year  was  an  unfortunate  one,  for 
during  its  course,  and  in  opposition  to  the  vehement  appeals  of 
the  Commission,  the  destruction  of  the  Mazarine  Palace  was 
begun. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  with  the  same  minuteness  the 
further  history  of  the  protection  of  historical  buildings  in  France. 
The  difficulties  have  gradually  been  overcome,  although  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  of  to-day  asks  eagerly  for  an  increase  of 
legislative  checks  upon  vandalism.  A  building  may,  it  appears, 
be  tabulated  under  the  heading  "  monument  bistorique,"  and 
yet  be  not  entirely  preserved  from  fear  of  destruction.  When  we 
observe  the  extraordinary  number  of  buildings  which  have  already 
received  that  modicum  of  protection,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  Vandal  still  contrives  to  step  in.  We  fear  that  it  will  be  long 
before  any  English  county  will  endure  to  be  so  hemmed  about 
and  guarded  from  its  own  mischief  as  the  department,  for  instance, 
of  the  Oise.  This  little  district  contains  within  its  frontiers  more 
protected  buildings  than,  we  do  not  say,  any  English  county;  but, 
as  we  may  almost  venture  to  believe  without  exaggeration,  the 
entire  British  Empire.  The  Oise,  which  was  made  up  out  of 
certain  counties  of  lie  de  France  and  Picardy,  enjoyed  no  great 
prominence  in  Roman  times,  and  therefore,  with  the  exception 
of  two  towers  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Beauvais,  some  frag- 
ments in  the  hamlet  of  Champlieu,  at  the  skirts  of  the  forest  of 
Compiegne,  and  the  old  Roman  city  at  Senlis,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  that  is  classical  there  for  protection  to  throw  its  oegis 
over.  But  it  is  very  different  when  we  descend  to  medieval  and 
renaissance  archaeology.  Here  we  find,  in  this  single  department, 
no  less  than  sixty  separate  monuments  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  permanent  Commission.  Some  of  these  may  be 
instantly  seen  to  be  of  national  importance,  such  as  the  cathe- 
drals of  Beauvais,  Senlis,  and  Noyon,  the  castle  of  Pierrelonds, 
the  strange  ruined  churches  of  Orepy-en-Valois  and  St.  Leu- 
d'Esserent;  but  the  great  majority  consist  of  such  buildings  as 
would  in  England  be  admired  by  a  few  artists  and  studied 
by  a  few  archajologists,  but  which  it  would  be  considered 
childish  to  bring  before  Parliament  as  objects  claiming  public 
protection. 

We  have  selected  the  Department  of  the  Oise  for  special  men- 
tion because  its  wealth  of  architectural  remains  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  Paris  have  made  it  specially  interesting  to  French 
antiquaries.  It  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  the  elder  Viollet-le-Duc.  But,  although  it  is  probably  the 
department  in  which  the  Commission  has  laboured  with  more 
care  than  any  other,  it  stands  by  no  means  alone.  Puy-de-D6rne, 
with  its  castles  and  its  abbey-churches  of  Auvergne,  is  very  nearly 
as  copiously  protected.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  central  de- 
partments of  Normandy,  and  Calvados  in  particular,  offer  an 
extraordinary  number  of  monuments  historiques.  In  the  South  of 
France  the  Commission  has  been  particularly  active  in  securing 
the  antique  remains  from  destruction.  In  the  Gard  it  has  saved 
the  splendid  cluster  of  ruins  in  Nimes  and  the  Roman  towers  of 
Aigues  Mortes  and  Gallargues.  In  the  Bouches-du-Rhone  it  has 
protected  Aix  and  Aries  and  the  curious  tombs  at  Vernegues. 
But  more  remains  for  it  to  do.  In  Corsica  the  Commission  has 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  bring  any  ancient  building  or  classical 
monument  under  its  influence,  the  salvation  of  a  figure  at 
Appriciani  being  an  exception  too  small  to  disturb  tbe  rule. 
Along  the  Pyrenees,  moreover,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be 
done.  The  only  department  in  all  France,  however,  which 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  neglected  is  that  of  tho  Orue. 
We  cannot  but  fancy  that  there  must  be  here  some  acci- 
dental error.    This  department,  although,  it  is  true,  the  least 
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interesting  in  Normandy,  is  surrounded  on  nil  sides  by  othors 
which  have  attracted  special  attention  from  the  Commission.  Wo 
cannot  beliovo,  besides,  that  the  ruined  cathedral  of  Sooz,  in  its 
own  wav  one  of  tho  most  curious  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the 
north  of  France,  has  not  enjoyed  the  moasure  of  protection 
awarded  to  a  multitudo  of  village  churches  on  all  sides  of  it.  It 
remains,  however,  the  fact  that  the  Orne,  except  in  the  case  of 
two  or  three  menhirs,  is  conspicuously  absent  from  the  lists  pub- 
lished by  tho  Commission. 

There  is  one  matter  which  must  not  be  loft  out  of  sight  in 
recognizing  the  zeal  and  systematic  care  which  have  placed  so 
vftst  a  number  of  French  buildings  under  public  protection.  It 
cannot  be  forgotten  that  in  tho  past  this  zeal  has  not  always 
been  tempered  with  taste  or  discretion.  The  mania  for  restoration 
has  been  fostered  by  this  spirit  of  conservation  in  Franco  hardly 
less  than  it  was  by  the  High  Church  movement  in  England. 
Those  who  desire  to  study  the  characteristics  of  tho  noble 
Romanesque  churches  of  tho  East  of  France  must  do  it  now  in 
specimens  of  the  second  or  even  the  third  class,  since  those  of  the 
first  class  are  hopelessly  renovated.  The  student  of  architecture 
leaves  with  a  sigh  the  great  Byzantine-ronianesque  cathedral  of 
St.  Front  at  Perigueux,  and  turns  to  the  little  old  church  in 
the  suburbs  which  has  not  yet  tempted  the  restorer.  In  the 
Charente,  it  is  no  longer  in  St.  Pierre  d'Augouleme  that  the 
curious  architecture  of  the  Angoumois  can  be  studied,  for  this 
cathedral,  like  that  of  St.  Front,  is  not  so  much  restored  as  re- 
built. The  visitor  to  Angouleme  who  climbs  the  hill  for  the 
first  time  in  the  evening,  and  stands  at  last,  in  the  twilight, 
beneath  the  facade  of  St.  Pierre,  fancies  that  he  sees,  soar- 
ing above  him,  one  of  the  noblest,  as  certainly  one  of  the 
most  curious,  pages  of  eleventh-century  architecture.  He  comes 
again,  by  morning  light,  and  he  sees  that  what  he  admired  so 
much  in  the  dusk  is  really  no  more  than  a  forgery,  a  modern  copy, 
made  to  resemble  the  old  vanished  building  as  closely,  stone  by 
stone,  as  a  learned  and  skilful  architect  could  make  it.  There  is 
more  of  antiquity,  more  that  can  really  tell  its  story  to  the  eye  of 
an  artist,  in  the  melancholy  ruins  of  La  Couronne  and  the  queer 
fragment  of  a  church  at  Rufi'ec  than  remains  in  all  the  famous 
facade  of  Angouleme  ;  and  it  is  to  these  villages  that  the  antiquary 
turns.  We  complain  in  this  country,  and  often  justly,  of  the  de- 
vastations of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ;  but  French  architecture  suffered 
from  a  worse  scourge  in  the  learned  and  zealous  M.  Paul  Abadie, 
who  died  the  other  day,  after  a  long  life  spent  in  restoring  out  of 
existence  the  great  churches  of  Guienne  and  Poitou.  We  cannot 
help,  although  two  blacks  never  make  a  white,  dwelling  on  the 
fact  that  the  enlightened  interest  which  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel  have  shown  in  protecting  their  ancient  artistic  monu- 
ments has  not  saved  them  from  this  craze  for  excessive  restoration. 
But  we  none  the  less  heartily  echo  the  satisfaction  which  M. 
Antonin  Proust  expresses  in  reviewing  what  the  "  Commission 
des  monuments  historiques  "  has  been  able  to  do  in  fifty  years  for 
the  benefit  of  the  archseology  of  France,  and  therefore  of  the 
world. 


THE  BELLS  OF  HA SLEMERE. 

THE  chief  merit  of  the  new  play  at  the  Adelphi  is  that  it 
exactly  suits  the  theatre  for  which  it  was  written  and  the 
audience  for  whose  benefit  it  was  produced.  There  is  nothing 
very  novel  in  the  plot ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is 
interesting  from  beginning  to  end — at  times  absorbingly  so — and 
the  dialogue  is  very  well  written ;  for,  although  it  is  full  of  copy- 
book morality  and  many  of  the  jokes  are  not  too  fresh,  still  its 
literary  merit  throughout  is  above  the  average  of  what  is  usually 
introduced  into  dramas  of  this  class.  However  sensational  this 
play  may  be,  its  tone  is  always  wholesome.  In  knowledge  of  what 
is  sure  to  please  the  public  the  authors  are  past  masters.  As  to 
the  acting,  Mr.  Terriss  has  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage. 
He  is  throughout  bright  and  manly,  and  the  full  rich  tones  of 
his  voice,  in  the  management  of  which  he  has  much  improved 
of  late,  are  full  of  charm.  In  the  third  act,  where  he  is  hunted 
by  dogs,  and  dying  of  fever  and  grief,  he  played  with  great  power, 
and  at  certain  points  his  voice  and  countenance  were  charged 
with  tragic  force.  The  villains,  of  whom  there  are  three,  were 
cleverly  played  by  Messrs.  J.  D.  Beveridge,  Charles  Cartwright, 
and  J.  Beauchamp,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Hayes  was  good  as  the 
miller.  Mr.  Courtneidge  gave  a  clever  sketch  of  a  good-natured 
Irish  settler  in  America,  and  Mr.  E.  Dagnall  was  capital  as  a 
faithful  negro  who  assists  Mr.  Terriss  in  bis  escapes.  Miss 
Helen  Forsyth  played  the  part  of  Norah,  the  Irish  girl,  nicely, 
but  with  an  uncertain  brogue.  Miss  Millward  acted  admir- 
ably, and  Miss  Clara  Jecks  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Garden  did  very 
well.  The  scenery  was  excellent,  notably  picturesque  being  tho 
scenes  in  America.  Mr.  Telbin  painted  the  first,  an  exquisite 
view  on  a  sugar  plantation  ;  but  the  still  finer  work  of  the  Bayou 
and  the  cane-brake  are  from  the  brush  of  Mr.  Bruce  Smith,  who 
has  done  some  remarkable  scenic  work  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years. 

The  theatre  has  been  elaborately  redecorated  in  very  good  taste. 
The  exits  have  been  enlarged  and"  increased  in  number,  and  the 
new  entrance  is  handsome  and  wide. 


IN  THE  TWO  HOUSES, 

Till  IE  Irish  scones  of  last  week  were  repeated  last  Tuesday. 
J-  Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  indifferent  to  tho  accusations  of  the 
Timet,  is  deeply  wounded  by  the  awpciuious  of  tho  TrOwMdffe 
Chronicle.  That  journal  charged  him  with  having  cried  "Hear, 
hear,"  and  other  Irish  members  with  having  laughed,  whon  tho 
stoning  of  a  young  lady  by  Irish  Nationalists  was  described.  Mr. 
Dillon  denies  the  "Hear,  hoar,"  but  the  laughter  of  his  colleagues 
seems  to  be  clearly  established  by  tho  newspaper  reports,  the 
general  recollection  of  tho  House,  and  tho  specific  testimony  of 
nearly  half  a  dozen  members.  Mr.  Dillon's  denial  of  tho  approving 
cry  attributed  to  him  is  conclusive.  He  has  not  wailed  this  time 
for  Sir  Charles  Lewis.  But  if  he  and  other  Irish  members  wish 
to  raise  the  standard  of  Parliamentary  maimers,  we  would  adviso 
them  to  begin  with  their  own.  Their  susceptibility  to  slight  or 
disparagement,  real  or  fancied,  is  a  psychological  problem.  Tho 
idea  that  courtesy  ought  to  be  reciprocal,  or  else  can  with  dilliculty 
exist  at  all,  does  not  seem  to  have  presented  itself  to  them. 
Exhibiting  themselves  too  often  the  demeanour  of  tho  pothouso 
disputant  or  tho  bully  of  the  streets,  they  expected  their  opponents 
to  be  Bayards  and  (Jrichtous.  Ironical  or  derisive  laughter,  though 
not  a  recognized  form  of  Parliamentary  interruption,  is  yet  now 
admitted  as  a  legitimate  expression  of  opinion.  It  cannot  always 
be  avoided.  Yet  the  Irish  members  are  indignant  when  it 
reaches  their  ears.  The  men  who  cried  "  Down  with  the 
Speaker ! "  the  men  who  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Tanner,  the 
men  who  exhibit  the  manners  and  deportment  of  Mr.  Healy,  and 
who  make  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sometimes 
the  House  itself,  the  human  equivalents  of  a  bear-garden  or  a 
monkey-cage,  protest  against  the  protests  which  reach  them  as  if 
they  were  the  original  provocations.  The  bearing  of  the  Irish 
members  may  possibly  retiect  itself  now  and  then,  as  in  a  mirror, 
in  the  bearing  of  the  Conservative  members  opposite  them ;  but 
it  is  childish  to  blame  the  reflection  and  to  endeavour  to  smash 
the  mirror.  If  they  correct  their  own  manners,  a  more  agreeable 
image  will  be  presented  to  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  heard  or  read  with  secret  satisfaction 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith's  statement  on  Monday  of  the  measures  with  which 
the  Government  intends  to  proceed  and  those  which  it  feels  com- 
pelled to  abandon.  Ministers  have  proposed  and  he  has  disposed. 
What  they  have  made  he  has  marred.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
prevent  the  Crimes  Bill  from  becoming  law  substantially  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  introduced.  Next  week  probably  the  Land 
Law  Bill,  too,  having  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  Com- 
mons, wiil  be  considered  by  the  Lords  as  amended.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  failed  to  hinder  the  correction  of  some  of  the  blunders,  and 
the  enlargement  of  some  of  the  benefits  of  his  own  Irish  legisla- 
tion. But  he  has  spread  what  should  have  been  the  work  of 
weeks  over  months  ;  and  obstruction  in  the  Commons  has  nullified 
useful  work  in  the  Lords.  The  Lower  Chamber  has  had  no  time 
to  consider  many  of  the  important  Bills  which  have  come  down  to 
it  from  the  Upper.  The  Session  is  now  more  than  six  months 
old.  It  may  possibly  complete  its  seventh  month  before  Parlia- 
ment is  prorogued.  Four  weeks  were  wasted  in  dilatory  and 
obstructive  chatter  on  the  Address,  which  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Speaker  might  possibly,  for  aught  we  know,  be  going 
on  still,  the  whole  Session  resolving  itself  into  a  debate  on  the 
Address.  Other  four  weeks  were  spent  in  debating  and  amending 
the  Closure  resolution,  the  adoption  of  which  has  alone  made  the 
conduct  of  public  business  possible.  The  introduction  of  a  measure 
usually  takes  place  without  lengthened  debate,  even  when  the 
Ministerial  statement  which  explains  it  is  of  an  important  and  con- 
troversial character.  In  opposition  to  this  usage  nine  days  were 
occupied  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Grimes  Bill,  and  but  for  the 
Closure  those  days  might  have  been  nineteen  or  ninety.  In  fact, 
legislation  by  Closure  seems  to  be  superseding  legislation  by  debate. 
There  is  danger  in  the  habitual  use  of  an  instrument  which  should 
be  left  for  great  emergencies.  But  we  do  not  feel  much  alarm  at 
the  precedent.  The  present  Session  has  been  one  great  emergency. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  without  example  in  English  Par- 
liamentary history,  and  it  will  probably  remain  without  imitation. 
No  future  Government  is  likely  to  have  to  contend  with  an 
intluence  and  author^'  at  once  so  great  as  his  and  so  entirely 
unrestrained  in  its  exercise  by  any  sense  of  personal  consistency 
or  of  Parliamentary  decorum,  and,  to  adopt  the  most  charitable 
interpretation,  so  misguided  by  a  perverse  idea  of  public  duty. 

Mr.  Smith  announced  on  Monday  that  the  Government  intended 
to  proceed  with  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
tho  Allotments  Bill,  and  the  Technical  Education  Bill.  Mr. 
Smith  has  judiciously  selected  measures  which  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  the  Gladstone-Parnell  opposition  directly  to  obstruct. 
The  mining  population,  the  Irish  farming  class,  the  English  agri- 
cultural labourers,  and  the  artisans  of  the  towns  whom  these 
measures  will  affect  are  important  elements  in  the  constituencies ; 
and  the  friendship  of  Codlin  and  Short  is  emulous  and  watchful. 
The  Railway  and  Canals  Traffic  Bill,  which  would  probably  be 
fought  in  detail  by  the  railway  interest,  and  the  Land  Transfer 
Bill,  in  which  country  gentlemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  are 
equally  and  minutely  interested,  could  not  be  passed  in  the  time 
which  the  measures  already  named  and  the  necessary  votes  in 
supply  will  leave.  Mr.  Smith  also  abandons  the  Lunacy  Acts 
Amendment  Bill.  He  expresses  a  faint  hope  that  two  Consolidation 
Bills — the  Sheriffs  Consolidation  Bill  (Scotland)  and  the  County 
Courts  Consideration  Bill  (England) — may  pass,  but  though  they 
are  not  measures  of  a  controversial  character,  they  are  measures  of 
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minute  detail.  Mr.  Smith  is  sanguine  enough  to  think  it  possible 
that  the  fomentersof  disorder  in  Wales  by  consenting  to  the  Tithe-  ' 
Kent  Charge  Bill  will  voluntarily  part  with  a  powerful  instrument 
of  lawlessness,  which  they  hope  to  use  with  effect  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  Separatist  agitation  of  the  Principality.  Mr.  Smith  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  any  measures  as  to  which  he  leaves  the 
Opposition  any  option  will  not  be  passed.  Only  those  Bills  will 
become  law  on  which  he  insists,  and  on  which  he  is  prepared  to 
close  the  debate  and  not  to  close  the  Session.  Besides  the  four 
larger  measures  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Smith  believes  be  will 
be  able  to  pass  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  Bill  and  the  Scotch 
University  Bill,  about  both  of  which  it  is  understood  that  Scotch 
members  are  agreed. 

The  Irish  Land  Bill,  which  Mr.  Smith  sanguinely  hoped  to  see 
through  Committee  on  Monday  night,  has  practically  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  week.  On  Friday,  July  29,  the  Fourth 
Clause,  substituting  written  notice  of  ejectment  for  actual 
eviction,  was  carried  in  an  amended  form  by  a  majority  of  143  to 
in.  The  Filth  Clause,  giving  to  middlemen  a  power  of  sur- 
render when  the  rent  of  the  sub-tenants  has  been  reduced  below 
that  which  they  pay  to  the  landlords,  was  agreed  to  without  dis- 
cussion or  debate.  The  Sixth  Clause,  dealing  with  town  parks, 
excludes  accommodation  lauds,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns  from  the  operations  of  the  Bill  in  regard  to  purely 
agricultural  holdings.  The  clause,  which  is  more  liberal  than  that 
in  the  Act  of  1881,  was  further  enlarged  by  Mr.  Balfour's  accept- 
ance of  the  population  limit  of  two  thousand  persons  in  defining  a 
town.  It  was  agreed  to,  with  a  further  amendment  that  the  re- 
moval of  an  occupier  from  the  country  into  the  town  should  not 
convert  his  holding  into  a  town  park.  The  passage  of  this  Sixth 
Clause  brought  the  consideration  of  those  provisions  of  the  Bill 
relating  to  landlord  and  tenant  which  are  of  a  general  application 
to  a  conclusion.  The  purchase  clauses,  from  7  to  18,  were  passed 
■without  amendment,  and  with  little  discussion.  The  appeal 
clauses,  19  and  20,  were  struck  out  of  this  Bill.  Clause  21,  deal- 
ing with  the  remission  of  local  rates,  when  the  land  for  which 
ihey  are  payable  has  been  unlet  through  intimidation,  was  post- 
poned, and  afterwards  abandoned  altogether.  On  Monday  the 
Committee  entered  on  the  series  of  clauses  relating  to  equitable 
jurisdiction.  The  Twenty-second  Clause,  which  enables  thy  courts 
to  stay  evictions  in  the.case  of  certain  tenants  unable  to  pay  their 
rent,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  evening,  Mr.  Balfour  introducing 
an  amendment  preventing  recourse  to  the  fi-fa  process  by  land- 
lords in  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  clause,  but  extending  this 
prohibition  to  other  creditors  also,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
Irish  members,  who  have  political  reasons  for  not  offending  the 
shop-keeping  aud  money-lending  class.  On  Monday  night  the 
first  of  the  bankruptcy  clauses  (23)  was  struck  out  of  the  Bill, 
and  on  Tuesday  the  remainder  of  them  (24-29)  were  similarly 
disposed  of.  Clause  30,  which  gives  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  county  court  judges;  clause  31,  providing  for  court 
valuers;  clause  32,  dealing  with  court  rules,  orders,  and  fees; 
clause  33,  amending  the  Purchase  of  Land  Act,  1885  ;  the  definitions 
clause  (34),  and  the  short  title  clause  (35)  were  passed.  The  Com- 
mittee proceeded  to  the  new  clauses,  of  which  the  first,  allowing  sub- 
letting for  the  use  of  labourers  employed  on  the  holding,  but  in  that 
case  only,  was  carried  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Balfour,  various  amend- 
ments intended  to  give  a  general  right  of  sub-letting  having  been  de- 
feated. On  Wednesday,  after  a  good  deal  of  time  had  been  wasted 
on  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  Channel  Tunnel  scheme,  the  House  in 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  adopted  the  new  clause  for  the 
temporary  abatement  of  judicial  rents  by  179  to  1 13  votes  ;  and 
the  Bill  was  passed  through  Committee  on  the  understanding  that 
the  new  clauses  still  standing  on  the  notice  paper  in  the  names  of 
independent  members  should  be  taken  yesterday  and  to-day  on  the 
Report  stage. 

On  Thursday  the  House  went  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  the 
Army  Fstiinates.  The  greater  part  of  the  evening  was  occupied 
in  a  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Adye  and  his  respon- 
sibility for  blunders  in  the  conversion  of  naval  cutlasses.  On  the 
vote  of  1,232,500^.  for  retiring  pay  and  allowances,  Mr.  Ilanbury 
moved  that  the  amount  of  Sir  John  Adye's  retired  pay  be  struck 
out  in  order  to  mark  the  public  sense  of  his  negligence  and  in- 
competence. A  reduction  of  50/.  was  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  substituted  for  the  original  proposal, 
in  order  that  disapproval  might  be  recorded  without  severe 
pecuniary  punishment,  but  the  reduction  was  rejected  by  145 
votes  to  132.  Sir  John  Adye  found  official  and  ex-ollicial  de- 
fenders in  Mr.  Xorthcote,  Mr.  Stanhope,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
and  .Mr.  Childers,  and  vigorous  assailants  in  Mr.  Ilanbury,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  and  other3.  Mr.  11.11.  Fowler  called  atten- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  non-elfective  vote  ;  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  to  what  he  called  the  monstrous  vote  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  military  law.  A  motion  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  for 
striking  out  the  salary  of  the  Judge- Advocate  was  rejected  by 
164  to  92  votes.  The  votes  for  divine  service,  medical  establish- 
ments and  militia  were  agreed  to. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  discussed  the  constitution  of  Malta, 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  Sir  John  Pope  Ilennessy,  has  rejected 
Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell's  rather  inquisitorial  Smoke  Nuisance 
Abatement,  Metropolis,  Bill,  and  passed  through  Committee  the  Mar- 
garine Bill  and  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  Bill.  This  last  measure, 
which  the  Marquess  of  Lothian  introduced,  and  which  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Lord  Camperdown  supported,  transfers  to  the 
Scotch  Secretary  most  of  the  Scotch  business  hitherto  done  at 
the  Home  Ollice.    It  illustrates  anew  the  practicability  of  Parlia- 


mentary union  between  two  countries  differing  radically  in  their 
legal,  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  and  administrative  systems,  aud 
animated  by  distinct  national  feeling.  Several  other  measures 
have  been  advanced  several  stages  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


THE  AMERICAN  TREASURY  AND  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

THE  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  has  just  decided 
upon  two  very  important  measures.  He  had  prepared  us  forthem. 
by  inviting  some  of  the  principal  bankers  to  a  conference  respecting 
the  best  means  of  resuming  the  redemption  of  the  Debt.  As  our 
readers  are  aware,  the  last  of  the  bonds  that  could  be  called  in  and 
paid  oil'  at  par  were  redeemed  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  outstanding 
bonds  are  now  at  a  high  premium.  Nevertheless,  there  is  strong 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  see  the  redemption  of 
Debt  altogether  stopped  for  some  years ;  while  there  is  a  still 
stronger  motive  for  wishing  Debt  redemption  to  go  on  in  the  state 
of  the  mouey  market.  That  there  should  be  an  unwillingness  to 
see  Debt  redemption  stopped  is  most  natural.  The  United  States 
Debt  reached  its  maximum,  at  the  end  of  August  1865 — a  few 
months,  that  is,  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  In  round 
figures  it  then  slightly  exceeded  5515-  millions  sterling,  and  the 
annual  interest  on  the  Debt  somewhat  exceeded  30  millions 
sterling.  At  the  end  of  June  last — the  close,  that  is,  of  the  last 
financial  year — the  Debt  had  been  reduced  to  a  little  over 
235  millions  sterling,  and  the  annual  interest  charge  to  somewhat 
under  8j  millions  sterling.  In  the  two-and-twenty  years,  there- 
fore, 361  \  millions  sterling  had  been  redeemed  ;  while  the  annual 
interest  charge  had  been  reduced  by  21  \  millions  sterling.  This 
is  a  feat  of  which  any  people  might  be  proud ;  and,  though  it 
may  be  argued  very  reasonably  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  would  be  greater  even  than  it  is  had  Debt  redemption  been 
pursued  a  little  more  slowly,  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
country  in  wealth,  population,  and  industry  since  the  close  of  the 
war  proves  very  clearly  that  no  material  harm  has  been  done.  It 
is  natural,  then,  that  the  public  should  desire  to  see  the  redemption 
of  Debt  continued  ;  for  it  is  clei-.r  that,  if  the  redemption  is  carried 
on  at  the  rate  of  the  past  two-and-twenty  years,  the  total  Debt 
would  be  swept  oil'  in  a  very  short  time.  And  the  selfish  in- 
terests of  certain  very  powerful  classes  come  to  reinforce  the 
natural  desire  of  those  who  would  wish  to  free  their  country 
entirely  of  Debt.  If  the  redemption  of  Debt  is  to  be  interrupted, 
there  must,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  be  a  great  reduction  of 
taxation,  and  a  reduction  of  taxation  would  bring  with  it  a 
sweeping  away  practically  of  the  protectionist  system.  All,  then, 
who  are  interested  in  maintaining  Protection  are  interested  like- 
wise in  continuing  the  redemption  of  Debt  nearly  at  its  old  rate. 
And,  lastly,  there  is  a  still  more  powerful  interest  in  urging  the 
Secretary,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  to  go  on  paying  off  Debt. 

During  the  past  financial  year  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expen- 
diture in  the  United  States  was  in  round  figures  22  millions  ster- 
ling. The  surplus  will  be  larger  in  the  new  financial  year  if 
taxation  is  kept  up  at  its  present  rate.  In  the  first  place,  the 
expenditure  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  revenue  will  naturally  be  more  productive  because  of  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  population.  Trade  has  been  improving  very 
j  steadily  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  improvement  still  con- 
tinues. With  improving  trade  and  growing  wealth  and  popula- 
tion it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  revenue  will  be  larger,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  perhaps  not  an  over-estimate  if  we  say  that  the 
surplus  this  year  will  be  about  25  millions  sterling.  It  may  even 
be  more;  it  will  at  all  events  not  fall  much  short  of  2  millions 
sterling  a  month.  In  other  words,  if  nothing  were  to  be  done, 
a  very  large  revenue  which  there  would  be  no  means  of  spending 
would  every  week  and  every  month  add  to  the  accumulation  of 
idle  money  now  lying  in  the  Treasury.  There  has  been  a  very 
large  accumulation  of  unemployed  money  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  keeps  a  considerable  sum 
as  a  reserve  against  the  greenbacks,  or  Treasury  notes,  that  circulate 
throughout  the  country.  That  sum,  it  is  true,  has  been  kept  for  a 
long  time  past  — ever  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  indeed 
— and  is  not  a  recent  accumulation  ;  the  recent  accumulation  is  due 
to  the  rapid  redemption  of  Debt.  The  National  Banks  of  the 
United  States  are  allowed  to  issue  notes,  provided  they  lodge 
in  the  Treasury  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States,  aud 
almost  the  whole  of  the  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United 
States  are  in  fact  owned  by  the  banks  and  lodged  in  the  Treasury 
as  security  for  the  note  circulation.  The  payment  of  Debt,  there- 
fore, means  the  redemption  and  calling  in  of  bonds  which  have 
been  lodged  by  banks  as  security  for  their  circulation.  This  has 
compelled  the  banks  either  to  reduce  their  circulation  or  to  buy 
new  bonds;  and,  as  the  bonds  outstanding  are  at  a  high  premium, 
the  banks  in  a  great  many  cases  have  preferred  to  lose  their  cir- 
culation. But,  as  there  are  no  means  of  calling  in  banknotes  when 
once  issued,  the  banks  have  been  obliged  to  pay  into  the  Treasury 
and  leave  there  a  sum  of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
equivalent  to  the  circulation  lost  by  the  redemption  of  bonds. 
Thus  a  very  considerable  fund  has  accumulated  in  the  Treasury 
for  the  payment  of  banknotes  which  have  been  issued,  many  of 
'  which  have  been  probably  lost  or  destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  which 
will  not  be  presented  for  redemption  in  all  likelihood  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Thu3,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  ac- 
cumulation of  unemployed  money  in  the  Treasury,  and  if  the 
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surplus  revenue-  were  not  employed  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
accumulation  Would  go  on  still  more  rapidly  in  the  present 


Year.   Hut  n  vast  accumulation  of  millions  of  money  in  the 

IpKAnnnM   i  ills   fl.  withdrawal   of    loanable    capital     Irom  the 

or  later.  There 
Durin 


Treasury  means  a 

money  market  and  a  consequent  crisis  sooner 
is  another  cause  tending  to  bring  about  this  crisis, 
the  past  two  years  there  has  been,  along  with  the  revival  in 
trade  a  great  revival  of  railway  construction  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  construction,  however,  is  largest  in  the 
remote*  States  and  Territories,  where  bunking  accommodation  is 
least,  and  where,  therefore,  there  is  most  need  of  actual  cash.  The 
further  the  new  railways  are  pushed  into  unsettled  Territories,  the 
more  need  there  is  of  taking  notes  and  coin  from  the  cities  for 
the  payment  of  wages,  the  purchase  of  materials,  and  the  like,  and 
the  money  so  taken  is  retained  because  of  the  need  that  exists  as 
long  as  this  railway  construction  goes  on,  and  as  long  as  settle- 
ment follows  in  the  wake  of  new  railways.  All  through  last  year 
and  the  current  yen-  there  has  been  an  outflow  of  cash  from  the 
great  cities  to  the  interior  due  to  this  cause,  and  there  has  been 
a  further  outflow  owing  to  the  revival  in  trade  and  the  consequent 
necessary  increase  in  the  general  circulation.  Owing  to  all  these 
causes,  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  money  market  of 
New  York  has  been  growing  less  and  less.  The  Associated  Ranks 
of  that  city,  which  keep  the  ultimate  banking  reserve  of  the 
Union,  have  seen  that  reserve  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
it  has  been  obvious  to  all  careful  observers  that,  unless  some 
serious  measures  were  adopted,  a  crisis  must  before  long  occur. 
Now  almost  immediately  there  will  be  a  further  outflow  of  money 
from  New  York  to  the  interior  to  "  move  the  crops,"  as  the  phrase 
goes  in  the  United  States.  The  harvest  is  early  this  year  owing 
to  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  summer,  and  the  breakdown  in 
the  wheat  "  corner  "  of  Chicago  has  led  to  a  rapid  sending  of 
■wheat  to  market  and  a  considerable  increase  in  wheat  exports. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  outflow  of  money  from 
New  Y'ork  to  the  interior  for  harvesting  purposes  will  be  early 
and  large  this  year,  and  when  this  outflow  is  added  to  the  outflow 
on  account  of  the  increasing  trade  and  the  great  activity  in  railway- 
building,  it  may  safely  ba  assumed  that  there  will  follow  a  very 
tight  money  market,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
money  has  "been  accumulating  in  the  Treasury  in  large  amounts 
as  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  bank-notes,  and  simply  because 
the  revenue  largely  exceeds  the  expenditure. 

The  need,  then,  for  in  some  way  or  other  getting  the  unem- 
ployed money  out  of  the  Treasury  into  general  circulation  is 
evident.    The  United  States  Government  does  not  employ  a  bank 
as  most  European  Governments  do.    The  Bank  of  England,  for 
instance,  when  it  receives  the  revenue  of  the  country,  is  able  to 
employ  that  revenue  in  the  money  market,  and  although  it  charges 
more  highly  for  the  accommodation  than  the  other  banks,  and  it 
hence  usually  happens  that  when  revenue  payments  are  largest 
the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  in  the  short  loan  market  in 
London  are  exceptionally  high,  yet  the  money  paid  into  the  Bank 
for  account  of  the  Government  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  service 
of  trade,  but  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  commercial  community  for 
a  price.   In  the  United  States,  however,  there  is  no  State  or  semi- 
State  bank,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  must  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury.    A  portion  of  it,  it  is  true,  may  be  lodged  with 
•what  are  called  "  depository  "  banks,  but  this  portion  is  strictly 
defined  by  statute,  and  the  remainder,  when  once  it  is  paid  into 
the  Treasury,  cannot  be  paid  out  again  except  in  disbursement  of 
the  ordinary  liabilities  of  Government  or  in  redemption  of  Debt. 
The  Government,  then,  had  to  face  a  serious  dilemma.    If  it  were 
to  buy  bonds,  it  would  have  to  pay  a  high  premium  for  them.  If 
it  did  not,  it  would  probably  precipitate  a  crisis  in  the  New  York 
money  market,  which  might  have  very  serious  consequences,  and 
unquestionably  must  inflict  heavy  losses  on  many  classes,  and 
might  for  a  time  paralyse  trade.  The  Secretary  has  it  in  his  power, 
as  we  have  said,  to  lodge  a  portion  of  the  revenue  in  "  deposi- 
tory "  banks,  and  the  banks  may  employ  the  money  so  lodged  in 
the  money  market,  and  this  the  Secretary  is  proceeding  to 
do.    The  Secretary  also  may  pay  beforehand  the  interest  on 
the  Debt,  and  he  has  just  announced  that  he  is  prepared  to  do 
so.     But,  as  we  have  just  shown,  the  interest  on  the  Debt 
now  amounts  to  less  than  8^  millions  sterling  per  annum ;  so 
that,  even  if  the  whole  amount  were  prepaid,  it  would  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the   situation ;  while  it  is  certain 
that  only  a  part  of  it  will  be   received,  because  receiving 
interest  by  anticipation  implies  that  the  coupon  on  the  bonds 
must  be  cut  off,  and  that  thus  the  bond  itself  is  rendered  unmarket- 
able.    In  all  probability,  then,  no  measure  the   Secretary  can 
adopt  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  but  the  purchase  of 
bonds  in  the  open  market.    The  bonds,  however,  now  outst  anding, 
as  we  have  already  said,  are  at  a  high  premium — 50  millions 
sterling  of  them  cannot  be  called  in  and  redeemed  at  par  until 
1891,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  cannot  be  called  in  and  re- 
deemed at  par  until  1907.    It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  if  the 
Secretary  were  to  go  into  the  market  and  bid  for  the  bonds,  the 
premium  would  instantly  advance.    People  would  say  that  the 
Government,  to  prevent  a  great  crisis,  must  buy,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  were  justified  in  asking  an  extravagant  price.    But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Secretary  would  feel  himself  justified  in 
paying  an  extravagant  price  until  the  crisis  actually  occurred.  To 
preveut  a  real  panic  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  would  do  what- 
ever might  be  necessary  ;  but,  until  the  panic  had  come,  he  would 
shrink  from  exposing  himself  to  the  outcry  that  would  be  raised 
were  he  to  pay  the  bondholders  an  extravagant  price  for  their 


bonds.  Therefore  bo  has  taken  the  very  wiso  precaution  of  in- 
viting the  principal  bankers  to  a  conference,  with  tho  object,  no 
doubt,  of  assuring  himself  that,  if  ho  invites  tenders  for  the  sale  of 
a  limited  amount  of  bonds  every  month,  the  bonds  will  be  ten- 
dered and  tho  price  will  not  bo  extravagant.  Ho  has  been  able,  of 
course,  to  explain  to  tho  bankers  that  ho  sincerely  desires  to  do 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  serious  losses  to  the 
business  community;  that  ho  is  willing  therefore,  though  in 
three  and  a  half  or  four  years  50  millions  of  bonds  can  be  paid 
oil' at.  par,  to  pay  now  a  high  premium  for  those  bonds,  but  that, 
on  tho  othor  hand,  bo  can  only  do  this  if  the  holders  of  tho 
bonds  agree  to  assist  him  by  showing  reason  and  judgment  in  tho 
way  they  act.  Since  he  has  invited  tenders  for  the  sale  to  him  of 
Four-and-a-halfs,  we  may  assume  that  he  was  met  in  a  proper 
spirit.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  who  are  possessed  of  property  to 
prevent  as  far  as  they  can  a  great  crisis,  which  would  certainly 
result  in  a  very  severe  depreciation  of  all  kinds  of  property.  It 
may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  and  the  bankers 
between  them  have  arrived  at  some  kind  of  arrangement  by  which 
the  New  York  money  market  will  be  spared  the  severe  trial  to 
which  otherwise  it  would  be  subjected.  It  will  then  remain  for 
Congress  when  it  meets  next  December  to  adopt  some  measure 
that  will  save  the  country  from  a  serious  disaster.  The  more 
statesmanlike  course,  no  doubt,  would  be  to  reduce  taxation  at 
once  so  as  to  leave  but  a  very  small  surplus  of  revenue.  When 
in  1891  the  Four-and-a-halfs  fall  due,  it  will  be  easy  to  convert 
them  into  Threes,  or  perhaps  even  into  Two-and-a-halfs,  and  to 
provide  for  their  redemption  gradually.  But  seeing  how  strong- 
the  Protectionist  party  is,  and  how  eager  the  desire  is  also  for  an 
immediate  continuance  of  Debt  redemption,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  the  course  that  Congress  will  adopt.  At  any  rate, 
we  may  hope  that,  by  the  measures  now  adopted,  the  crisis  will 
be  postponed  until  Congress  meets,  and  that  time  enough  will  be 
ailbrded  to  that  body  to  adopt  some  great  measure  that  will 
relieve  the  United  States  from  the  constant  fear  of  a  monetary 
crisis  in  which  people  now  live. 


M.  KATKOFF. 


TTJ'nAT  particularly  strikes  one  in  connexion  with  the  ex- 
V  V  ceptionally  successful  career  of  the  late  M.  Katkoff  is  the 
strange  fact  that  he  was  a  journalist.  "A  journalist  and  in 
Russia!  "  one  might  have  exclaimed  in  the  distant  days,  the  days 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  when  M.  Katkoff  first  determined  to 
become  a  writer  for  the  press.  "  What  did  he  want  in  those 
galleys,  in  that  Siberia,  to  which  under  the  Russian  Government 
all  journalism  of  the  independent  kind  must  necessarily  lead?" 
There  had  been  journalists  in  Russia  before  M.  Katkoif's  time ; 
and,  in  a  purely  pecuniary  point  of  view,  successful  ones.  But  no 
one  respected  them  ;  for,  in  order  to  succeed,  in  order  even  to  be 
tolerated,  it  was  indispensable  to  praise  every  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  were  official  scribes,  and  were  despised  accordingly. 
Indeed,  two  very  notorious  specimens  of  this  class,  Gretch  and 
Bulgarin,  who  adorned  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  and  of  Nicholas, 
are  known  even  to  the  present  day  by  the  contemptuous  epigrams 
which  Pushkin  directed  against  them,  though  not  by  any  per- 
formances of  their  own.  A  public  writer  had,  throughout  the 
reign  of  Nicholas,  to  choose  between  speaking  his  mind,  in  which 
case  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  a  criminal  or  (as  happened 
in  one  case)  as  a  lunatic,  and  suppressing  his  mind  in  order  to 
utter  ou  all  subjects  the  views  of  the  Government.  The  prelimi- 
nary censorship  might,  one  would  think,  have  saved  a  journalist 
bent  ou  combining  honesty  with  prudence  from  falling  into  serious 
danger.  But,  if  the  censors  found  habitually  much  to  object  to  in 
the  writings  of  any  particular  journalist,  they  objected  to  the  man 
himself;  and  he  was  simply  warned  to  write  no  more. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  experience  of  M.  Alexander  Herzen, 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  Alexander  II.'s  reign,  was  the  most 
influential  of  all  Russian  journalists,  though  he  issued  his  journal, 
not  from  any  Russian  city,  but  lrom  London,  after  he  had  (some 
years  before)  been  given  to  understand  that  nothing  he  wrote 
would  ever  again  receive  the  Russian  imprimatur.  It  is  just 
possible  that,  if  this  trenchant  and  powerful  writer  had  tirst 
taken  up  the  pen  (as  M.  Katkoff  virtually  did)  under  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II.,  when  the  censorship,  without  being  abolished, 
had  been  very  much  relaxed,  so  that  expression  could  be  given  in 
the  press  to  any  opinion  not  absolutely  revolutionary ;  it  is  just 
possible  that  he  might  then  have  remained  and  worked  to  good 
ellect  in  Russia.  He  in  any  case  may  bo  regarded  as  the  type  of 
the  opposition  journalist,  who  in  Nicholas's  time  had  only  to 
choose  between  final  banishment  and  voluntary  exile.  This  was 
not  by  any  means  a  part  to  suit  M.  Katkolf,  who  had  no  wish 
to  go  into  exile,  and  who  could  render  far  greater  services  to  his 
country  by  remaining  at  home.  The  difficulty,  then,  which  he  had 
to  deal  with  was  that  of  writing  so  as  not  to  offend  the  Govern- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time  expressing  freely  his  own  convictions. 
This  was  a  line  which  no  journalist  in  Russia  had  previously 
been  able  to  follow  out,  and  under  tho  Emperor  Nicholas  M. 
Katkoff  would  inevitably  have  lost  either  his  honourable  inde- 
pendence or  his  personal  liberty.  He  must  have  felt  this  to  bo 
the  case  when,  after  a  brief  experiment  with  the  Moscow  Gazette 
under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  he  dropped 
it  like  the  proverbial  hot  potato,  without  having  made  himself 
remarked  in  any  way.    He  had  received  a  warning  as  to  what 
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might  possibly  await  liim  under  the  government  of  this  unreason- 
able, not  to  say  irrational,  prince,  when  in  1S49  the  professorships 
of  philosophy  were  suddenly  suppressed  by  his  orders  at  all  the 
Russian  Universities.  At  the  University  of  Moscow  the  pro- 
scribed professorship  was  held  by  M.  Katkoff;  and,  on  being 
deprived  of  it,  he  may  well  have  thought  that,  as  a  thinker  and 
as  a  writer,  the  future  was  closed  to  him.  It  must  be  poor 
work  editing  a  newspaper  under  the  reiga  of  a  sovereign  who 
tolerates  no  discussion;  and  M.  KatkoQ'  did  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  carry  on  for  any  length  of  time  the  journal  belonging 
to  the  Moscow  University  ;  of  which,  however,  he  was  to  resume 
the  direction  some  years  afterwards,  then  to  maintain  it  until  the 
end  of  his  life. 

A  Russian  writer  who  feared  the  censorship  could  always  take 
refuge  iu  pure  literature— a  domain  by  no  means  free  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  inquisitors,  but  much  more  so,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  than  journalism;  aud  M.  Katkoifs  first  important  enterprise 
in  connexion  with  the  periodical  press  was  the  production  of  the 
Russian  Messenger ;  a  review  or  magazine  of  a  pattern  already 
well  known  in  Russia,  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  translations 
from  the  reviews  and  magazines  of  England,  and  from  the  leading 
authors  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  At  least  half  of  any 
one  of  these  large  fortnightly  miscellanies  consists  of  original 
matter ;  and  M.  Katkoff  published  in  his  Messenger  novels  by 
Turguenieff  and  Tolstoi,  besides  (what  was  more  important  as  a 
sign  of  the  times)  papers  on  the  condition  of  the  Russian  pea- 
santry, and  some  admirable  satirical  articles — terribly  severe  and 
at  the  same  time  very  amusing — on  the  iniquities  of  Russian 
officials.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  returned  to  the  Moscoiv 
Gazette,  while  continuing  to  direct  the  liussian  Messenger,  that 
M.  Katkoff  became  a  European  celebrity.  It  has  already  been 
set  forth  in  a  dozen  newspapers  that  he  first  excited  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Russian  readers  by  resisting  with  all  his  energy  the 
interference  of  the  "Western  Powers  in  the  affairs  of  Poland 
during  the  insurrection  of  1863.  He  had  now  found  the  true 
tone  in  which  to  address  the  public ;  and,  in  all  the  questions  that 
afterwards  arose  between  Russia  and  foreign  countries,  he  not 
only  supported  his  own  "Government  in  a  thoroughly  national 
spirit,  but  on  some  occasions  went,  to  an  almost  inconvenient 
degree,  beyond  it. 


ON  THE  WATCH. 
{With  apologies  to  a  correspondent  o/Mlt.  PtJNCH.) 

5  I j iRE,  Bill!  you  may  'ave  it!  I'm  glad  of  the  'umbuggin' 

-Li    thing  to  be  rid  ; 
Take  and  give  it  the  missis,  or  spout  it,  or  keep  it  to  quiet  the 
kid. 

To  bring  home  sech  a  duffer  as  this  as  the  honly  contents  of  the 

sack 

Is  a  blessed  poor  show,  I'm  aweer,  for  a  journey  to  Glasgow  and 
back. 

I  prigired  it,  yer  know,  in  the  crowd  as  was  emptyin'  out  of  the 
'All, 

Off  a  cove  in  a  dark  suit  of  togs,  middle-aged,  neither  stumpy  nor 
tall; 

And  a  jolly  tough  job  it  turned  out !  for  be'anged  if,  however  I 

tried 

(And  I  ain"t  a  bad  'and,  as  yer  know,  Bill)  to  get  to  the  beggar's 
blind  side, 

I  could  manage  to  sneak  up  be'ind  'im;  I  tell  yer,  without  any 

joke, 

He  appeared  to  be  facin'  me  both  ways,  did  thisher  extr  or  nary 
bloke. 

Ilows'ever,  I  did  it  at  last,  Bill;  but  there!  what  a  ticker  to  bag! 
Why,  a  boy  as  'ad  faked  his  fust  wipe  would  be  downright  ashamed 
of  sech  swag. 

Eh  !    Wadderyer  say  ?    Don'  it  go  ?    Ho,  yes !  my  right  hon- 
nerble  friend, 

It's  go,  and  go  over  the  left ;  it's  go  with  a  hook  at  the  end. 
It's  go-as-you-please  with  this  turnip,  and  wot's  more,  it's  stop 
when  you  like, 

And  though  the  blank  thing's  a  repeater,  Lord  knows  what  it's 
goin'  to  strike. 

A  repeater  as  really  repeats — that's  the  chap  as  I  thought  I  had 

But  thisher  chronom.  is  a  fraud,  and  strikes  different  as  often  as 
not. 

"While  as  to  its  chimin'  the  quarters— or  leastways  the  quarter 

wot's  past — 

I'm  blowed  if  I  think  it  could  tell  yer  wot  quarter  it  pointed  to 

last. 

Well,  I  showed  it  to  Jimmy  tho  Jumper — you  know— as  was 

oust  in  the  trade, 
Ar !  'e  knows  a  watch  wen  he  see3  it,  my  boy !  'e'a  as  sharp  as 

they're  made ; 

And  Jimmy  declared  as  'e  know'd  it;  his  guvnor  'ad  'ad  it  to 

clean ; 

Aud  'e  ses  it's  Sir  George  Whatdyercallhim's — the  cove  as  has 

"  gone  for  the  green." 
Trevelyan?    Ar!  'im  wot's  come  back  and  is  cuddlin'  the  old  'un, 

'cos  why  'i 

'E  got  him  knocked  off  of  his  perch  down  at  'A wick  last  year 
in  July. 


Ses  Jimmy,  he  ses : — "  It's  like  this  ;  it  ain't  no  bloomin' 

wonder,"  ses  he, 

u  That  the  hours  and  the  minutes  don't  seem  with  the  ticker 

you've  copped  to  agree  ; 
For  the  gent  as  you  prigged  it  off,  Hartful,  has,  so  his  old  pals 

seem  to  say, 

Been  pretty  well  put  to  it  lately  to  know  wot's  the  time  o'  the 

day ; 

His  own  reggilator's  all  wrong,  I  was  told  by  a  party  as  knew, 
And  his  works,  though  they're  pretty  enough — well,  they  don't 

somehow  make  him  go  true  ; 
While  the  'ands  wot  were  firm  as  the  pointer  that  stiff  on  the  sun- 
dial sits 

Are  a  wav'rin'  on  this  side  and  that,  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill 

in  fits. 

Sir  George  ses  '  the  case '  has  been  altered ;  yet  nobody  sees  it 
but  'im  ; 

It's  the  back  /  should  think  is  more  likely  amiss,  if  you  asks  me," 
ses  Jim. 

"  And  as  to  'is  watch,"  hadded  Jimmy,  "  there  isn't  a  doubt,  as  I 

sees, 

That  the  thing's  'ad  a  shake — like  its  owner — and  maybe  a  bit  of 

a  squeeze ; 

It's  the  pressure,  pre'aps,  of  a  table — why  there !  why  o'  course, 
I'll  be  bound, 

He's  got  squeezed  at  that  table  that  'im  and  his  pals  has  been 
settin'  around." 

Well,  to  cut  Jimmy's  tale  a  bit  shorter,  he  said  it's  no  go,  and  he 

swore 

That  neither  the  watch  nor  Sir  George  would  be  never  no  good 

any  more, 

And  that  them  as  'ad  any  pretence  to  be  knowin'  in  watches  and 

men 

Would  be  hactin'  the  fathead  to  trust  either  'im  or  his  ticker  agen. 
So  take  it  and  spout  it,  or  swop  it,  or  do  wot  yer  likes  with  it, 

mate, 

No  more  of  that  sort  for  your  pardner.    Give  me  your  old  family 

plate, 

As  yer  know  where  to  'ave  when  yer  got  it,  and  doesn't  turn  out 
when  it's  tried 

Only  solid  and  0.  K.  to  look  at,  and  worth  next  to  nothin'  inside. 
Or  if  yer  must  go  for  a  ticker,  best  visit  the  fobs  of  the  gents 
Who  ain't  quite  so  apt  to  be  shook — with  their  watches — by  public 

eweuts. 


EE  VIEWS. 


HYDERABAD,  KASHMIR,  SIKKIM,  AND  NEPAL.* 

THAT  Sir  Richard  Temple's  energy  and  versatility  of  dis- 
position would  not  allow  him  to  remain  silent  for  long  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Those  best  acquainted  with  his  career 
are  tolerably  certain  that  if  judiciously  silent  in  the  House,  he 
would  be  sure  to  be  found  presiding  at  a  philanthropic  meeting, 
presenting  an  elaborate  budget  to  the  School  Board,  writing  a 
series  of  articles,  or  publishing  a  book.  The  volumes  before  us 
are  not,  however,  the  result  of  a  recent  holiday  tour  to  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  or  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus.  Sir  R. 
Temple  has  found  time  to  exhume  and  possibly  revise  certain 
diaries  and  records  of  trips  undertaken,  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness, some  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  ago ;  and  in  preparing 
his  narratives  for  the  press  he  has  been  much  aided  by  his  son, 
who  has  discharged  the  duties  of  editor  satisfactorily,  drawing 
up  introductory  and  connecting  chapters,  referring  to  standard  or 
rare  works,  explaining  the  text,  and  preparing  a  glossary  and  an 
index.  There  are  also  some  good  maps;  there  is  an  excellent 
photograph  of  the  late  Salar  Jung,  and  we  have  divers  sketches 
and  views  of  temples,  bazaars,  and  mountain  scenery.  The  outcome 
of  this  partnership  is  that  those  who  like  historical  summaries 
can  study  the  introductions  to  tho  diaries  by  the  son,  and  those 
who  prefer  personal  experiences  may  travel  with  the  father  to  a 
Buddhist  monastery,  gaze  on  one  or  two  of  the  finest  panoramas 
that  ever  rewarded  the  perseverance  of  a  mountaineer,  and  learn  the 
ideas  of  native  Princes  and  statesmen  about  diplomacy,  progress, 
and  government. 

To  the  administrator  and  the  student  of  Indian  history  the 
private  diary  of  politics  at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam  will  offer  the 
greatest  attraction.  It  is  just  twenty  years  since  Sir  Richard, 
after  giving  a  good  start  to  the  very  backward  and  iu  more  senses 
than  one  jungly  and  uncivilized  tract  known  as  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, was  sent  as  Resident  to  Hyderabad.  This  post  has  been 
filled  by  many  eminent  members  of  the  civil  and  military  services 
— by  tho  late  Sir  Henry  Russell,  long  known  as  the  Civis  of  the 
Times ;  by  Metcalfe ;  by  General  Hastings  Fraser ;  by  General 
Low  ;  by  Colonel  Davidson,  and  by  Sir  George  Yule.    Nor  has 

*  Journals  kept  in  Hyderabad,  Kashmir,  Sihkim,  and  Nepal.  Bv  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  LL.D. 
Cantab.,  &c,  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  and  Governor  of 
Bombay,  Author  of  "  India  in  1880"  &c.  Edited,  with  Introductions,  by 
his  son,  Richard  Carriac  Temple,  Captain  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Joint  Editor 
Of  the  "  Indian  Antiquary,''  Conductor  of  the  "  Indian  Notes  and  Queries," 
Author  of  the  "  Legends  of  the  Panjab"  &e.  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.  2  vols.   London:  Allen  &  Co.  1887. 
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Hyderabad  failed  to  produce  sundry  native  statesmen  who  dis- 
played consummate  ability  and  power,  whethet  as  Nizams  or  as 
Nizams'  Ministers  and  Dewans.  When  the  French  were  finally 
defeated  in  their  espousal  of  the  claims  of  more  than  one  piv- 
tondor,  the  Nizam  of  the  day  still  continued  under  the  inlluence 
of  the  celebrated  M.  Raymond.  Rut  with  Raymond's  death  there 
was  an  end  of  any  foreign  ascendency.  Our  influence  becamo 
paramount.  An  enlightened  and  capable  Minister  known  as 
Arastah  Jah,  but  whose  real  name  was  Ghulam  Sayid  Khan,  was 
unfortunately  succeeded  by  a  Hindu  named  Chandu  Lall.  What- 
ever may  be  said  for  the  policy  of  promoting  to  high  ollice  natives 
not  of  the  creed,  family,  or  race  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  this  Hindu  Premier  of  a  Mahommedan 
Principality  brought  the  State  to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy 
and  the  lowest  depth  of  political  degradation.  It  took  the  best 
jearsof  the  Salar  Jung's  life  and  all  the  support  that  could  be  given 
hiui  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  our  Residents  to  repair  the  mischief 
entailed  on  prince  and  people  by  Qhandu  Lall's  disastrous  tenure 
■of  office.  That  native  gentlemen  who  lopg  after  his  death  came 
to  talk  with  Sir  Richard  should  describe  a  departed  member  of  a 
different  religion  to  their  own  by  all  the  bad  names  to  be  found  in 
an  Oriental  vocabulary,  would  not  surprise  us  and  might  be 
ascribed  to  national  or  personal  dislike.  Rut  there  is  no  getting 
over  such  facts  as  an  empty  exchequer,  a  mutinous  soldiery, 
■wasted  resources,  and  untilled  fields.  Most  of  this  was  due  to 
<Jhandu  Lall,  and  much  of  it  might  have  been  prevented  by  a 
little  straightforwardness  and  vigour. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Sir  Richard  Temple's  diary  will 
tickle  a  prurient  fancy  with  tales  of  the  Zenana.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  favourites,  dancing-girls,  and 
Begums,  with  their  ornaments,  dislikes,  and  rivalries.  Nor  are 
there  any  political  disclosures  to  offend  the  living  and  cast  asper- 
sions on  the  dead.  In  this  diary,  written  daily  by  a  Resident  who 
•enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Lawrence,  there 
are  glimpses  of  native  thought  and  feeling,  proofs  of  the  incapacity 
of  Nawabs  and  Amirs  for  seeing  facts  as  the}'  are,  amusing 
incidents  of  obstruction,  caprice,  and  wilfulness,  and,  above  all, 
evidences  of  the  implicit  trust  that  natives  of  all  ranks  still  place  in 
what  Macaulay  termed  the  "  Yea,  yea/'  and  the  "  Nay,  nay,"  of  a 
British  officer.  Tim  is  better  than  all  the  Jirmans  or  deeds  of 
■alt.umgJia  that  were  ever  signed  at  Delhi.  To  some  readers  of 
the  diary  the  dislike  of  the  Nizam  to  one  of  the  best  and  truest  of 
Ministers  will  be  no  new  revelation.  The  Nizam  never  treated 
the  Salar  Jung  fairly.  He  was  the  sport  of  Madras  Fakirs  and  he 
■wished  in  the  time  of  scarcity  to  issue  edicts  fixing  the  price  of 
grain.  The  Nizam  was  about  the  last  person  in  his  own  dominions 
to  recognize  the  value  of  a  railway  ;  perhaps  the  one  reform  which 
in  the  eyes  of  natives  and  Englishmen  combines  the  merits  of  both 
-coercion  and  conciliation.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
Nizam  consented  to  an  extradition  treaty  for  criminal  refugees. 
That  he  should  not  appreciate  even-handed  justice  and  the  equality 
of  all  classes  before  the  law  was  quite  to  be  expected.  Most  natives 
are  very  tolerant  to  those  "  racial  distinctions  "  which  Lord  Ripon 
thought  he  could  easily  sweep  away  for  ever.  A  far  worse  error 
on  the  Nizam's  part  was  the  obstruction  to  sanitary  reforms.  The 
diary  several  times  mentions  the  enormous  accumulations  of  filth 
in  the  city  of  Hyderabad,  which  could  have  been  easily  cleaned  at 
a  small  expense  and  without  olfendingany  religious  prejudice.  Rut 
the  Nizam  was  more  ready  to  establish  a  system  of  forest  conserv- 
ancy than  to  deepen  ditches  and  flush  drains  with  water.  Conver- 
sations and  letters  from  the  Resident  on  these  and  similar  subjects, 
such  as  the  improvement  of  the  judicial  and  revenue  administration, 
were  varied  by  long  morning  rides  to  Secunderabad,  Bolarum,  and 
other  places,  where  the  active  Resident  inspected  schools  and 
barracks,  distributed  diplomas  and  rewards,  made  notes  about 
sluices  and  embankments,  commended  the  artillery  practice  of  the 
native  contingent,  and  generally  did  his  best  to  get  Maulavis  and 
Talukdars,  and  the  various  district  and  village  functionaries  known 
as  Dcshpandyas,  Deshmukhs,  and  Fatels,  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
duties  and  the  people.  All  this,  too,  was  done  without  the  exercise 
of  a  vexatious  and  impolitic  supervision.  Nor  is  the  diary  always 
occupied  with  the  exposuro  of  native  fallacies.  A  Report  of  the 
Bombay  Government,  which  will  strike  most  readers  as  exqui- 
sitely absurd,  was  promptly  negatived.  The  Governor  and 
Council  of  that  Presidency  actually  wished  the  Nizam  to  dis- 
mantle a  certain  fort  at  Raichur,  because  it  was  intended  to  build 
a  railway  station  within  musket  shot  of  the  walls.  The  Resident 
very  properly  told  the  Bombay  Government  to  select  a  site  out  of 
musket  range.  The  character  of  the  late  Minister,  with  whom  the 
Resident  seems  to  have  got  on  very  well,  appears  in  this  diary  in 
a  most  favourable  light.  We  doubt  if  any  of  our  own  statesmen  of 
either  party  show  to  very  much  more  advantage  in  the  Greville. 
Memoirs.  But,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  some  very  competent 
judges,  his  Highness  Mir  Torab  Ali,  best  known  by  his  lamily 
title  of  the  Salar  Jung  or  the  Leader  in  War,  was  one  of  the 
most  clear-headed,  vigorous,  and  high-minded  Ministers  ever 
called  to  advise  a  suspicious  sovereign  and  to  repair  the  neglect 
and  maladministration  of  his  predecessors. 

From  Hyderabad  to  Kashmir  the  change  is  striking.  The  first 
trip  to  this  lovely  country  was  undertaken  in  1859  when  the 
writer  was  still  Commissioner  of  the  Lahore  division,  and  when  ho 
could  enjoy  a  month's  privilege  leave  without  the  shadow  of 
an  impending  Blue  Book  or  the  necessity  of  collecting  materials 
for  a  searching  report.  Sir  Richard  is  no  mean  "artist,  and 
his  chief  employment  in  this  tour  was  to  observe  lights  and 
shadows,  to  transfer  to  paper  his  impressions  of  the  rock's  in  their 


varying  tints,  to  noto  tho  relativo  heights  of  the  finest  peaks 
in  the  Himalayan  Ranges,  to  describe  storm  clouds  and  fleecy 
Vapours,  and  hills  and  plains  "  dappled,"  to  use  his  own  language, 
"with  every  contrast  of  gloom  and  shade,  and  tranquil  repose, 
and  gleaming  light  and  glaring  sunshine."  To  read  this  diary  is 
to  make  us  long  for  a  sight,  of  the  Wular  Lake,  tho  City  of 
Srinagar  which,  with  its  seven  bridges,  rivals  Venice,  the  descent 
of  the  Jhelum,  in  a  comfortable  boat,  and  tho  summit  of  the  Pir 
Pantsal,  not  the  Pir  Panjal  Pass,  as  it  is  too  often  called  by 
careless  tourists.  Kashmir  has  besides  exquisite  natural  scenery, 
a  variety  of  climates  and  of  rainfall.  In  tho  outer  range  of  hills 
there  is  much  moisture  and  heat,  and  the  natives  dress  pretty 
much  as  they  do  in  tho  plains.  In  the  Kashmir  Valley  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  rain,  distributed  over  parts  of  tho  year  and  not 
crammed  into  the  space  of  three  or  four  months.  To  Ladakh, 
Gilgit,  and  Baltistan  the  clouds  of  the  monsoon  never  reach. 
The  "  whole  country  is  barren,  and  nothing  grows  without  irri- 
gation." Indeed,  in  some  of  these  parts  the  inhabitants  live 
mainly  on  chestnuts  and  apricots.  The  entrance  to  Kashmir  from 
the  plains  is  not  fenced  in  by  that  feverish  and  swampy  tract 
known  on  the  borders  of  Rohilcund,  Tirhut,  and  Purnea,  as  the 
Terai.  Most  sojourners  in  India  think  themselves  lucky  if  they 
can  accomplish  one  trip  to  Srinagar.  Sir  Richard  compassed 
much  in  his  month's  privilege  leave  on.  the  first  occasion  in  June 
and  July;  but  fourteen  years  afterwards  he  started  in  April, 
and  found  the  rocks  bare  and  the  colours  less  magnificent  in 
that  early  season.  But  lovely  and  treacherous  lakes  liable 
like  Scotch  lochs  to  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind,  steep 
passes,  heavy-laden  foliage  in  chestnuts  and  plane-trees,  clear 
streams,  roaring  torrents,  and  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of 
snowy  peaks  in  the  background,  are  not  the  only  sights  that 
detain  the  traveller  who  is  not  pressed  for  time.  The  whole 
country  is  dotted  with  architectural  remains.  The  famous  Tower 
of  Martand,  or  the  Sun,  takes  us  back  to  the  Hindu  reign  of 
Lalitaditya  in  the  eighth  century,  and  there  are  sorue  fine  legacies 
of  Mahommedan  supremacy  of  much  later  date.  Some  of  the 
Emperors  of  Delhi  loved  Kashmir  and  its  cool  retreats  quite  as 
much  as  a  hard-worked  Viceroy  loves  Simla  or  Mahasoo.  The 
wall  of  the  Hari  Parbat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Srinagar  was 
built  by  Akbar  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  a  million  of 
our  money,  and  was  once  the  prison-house  of  our  unlucky  protege 
Shah  Shuja-al-Mulk  of  Kabul.  Akbar 's  son  Jehangir  began  and 
Shah  Jehan — the  prince  of  architects — finished  the  Shalimar 
Gardens.  Jehangir  was  also  partial  to  the  Padshahi  Bagh  at 
Gulmarg,  or  the  flowery  mead ;  and  we  see  nothing  highly  im- 
probable in  a  story  which  the  author  doubts,  to  the  eifect  that 
this  Emperor  had  a  small  boat  on  a  stream  that  runs  through 
the  meadows  there.  If  the  stream  had  water  enough  to  float 
a  skiff,  and  an  Emperor  had  a  fancy  for  a  row  on  it,  twenty- 
coolies  taken  out  of  any  bazaar  would  very  soon  carry  a  bark 
three  thousand  feet,  or  a  local  carpenter  might  have  constructed  a 
pleasure-boat  on  the  spot.  It  was  at  Vernag,  the  reputed  source 
of  the  Vitasta,  Hydaspes,  or  Jhelum  river,  that  Jehangir  wished 
to  die,  but  he  never  in  his  last  illness  got  further  than  Behramgul, 
which  the  author  confidently  pronounces  to  be  "a  lovely  spot  to 
die  in."  His  corpse  was  carried  back  to  Lahore,  at  the  request  of 
the  famous  Nur  Jehan,  and  interred  in  the  mausoleum  at  Shahdara. 
We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  Sir  W.  Hunter's  Gazetteer  that  the 
marble  dome  over  this  tomb  was  removed  by  the  fanatical 
Aurangzib,  and  that  this  building  and  some  others  have  suffered 
from  depredations  in  the  days  of  the  Sikhs.  Shah  Jehan  added  to 
the  gardens  and  visited  Kashmir  four  or  five  times;  Aurangzib, 
in  his  long  reign,  never  came  often — at  least  so  said  a  Kashmir 
pandit  with  whom  Sir  Richard  had  a  long  talk  about  the  glories 
of  Mahommedan  days.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Bernier  went 
from  Delhi  to  Lahore  and  from  Lahore  to  Kashmir  in  the  train 
of  Aurangzib  in  1663,  and  that  some  nine  letters  to  M.  de 
Merveilles,  written  on  the  spot,  are  full  of  detailed  accounts  of 
what  be  calls  "  Le  Paradis  Terrestre."  Captain  Temple  draws 
attention  to  a  tablet  of  black  marble  on  an  island  on  the  Brari 
Nambal  Lake  near  Srinagar,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names 
of  all  the  travellers  from  Bernier  down  to  Jacqueinont  and  Wolff 
and  the  dates  of  their  visits,  spread  over  a  century  and  a  half. 
Whether  the  disappearance  of  this  precious  monument  is  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  Kashmir  officials  or  to  the  ravages  of  irrepressible 
tourists  Captain  Temple  does  not  tell  us. 

The  journeys  into  Sikkim  and  Nepal,  though  not  without  inter- 
est, are  not  quite  up  to  the  Kashmirian  level.  One  was  under- 
taken when  the  author,  we  think,  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal;  but  as  it  only  lasted  ten  days,  made  up  of  a  few  fine 
mornings,  ending  with  rain,  mist,  and  masses  of  ugly  clouds,  there 
was  not  much  to  be  seen.  On  the  second  occasion  twelve  days 
were  spent  in  marches,  visiting  Buddhist  chapels  and  monasteries, 
and  talking  with  priests,  monks,  and  Lamas.  These  worthy  people 
had  no  prejudices  of  caste  ;  and  the  wife  of  a  Tahsildar  or  collector 
of  revenue,  brought  his  wife  with  him,  "  a  cheerful  and  elderly 
person,  adorned  with  turquoises  and  rude  gold  ornaments.''  There 
is  not  much  to  be  said  of  a  short  visit  to  Katmandhu  ;  and  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  perceive  what  the  Head  of  the  Bengal  Government 
had  to  do  with  an  independent  State,  which  transacts  business 
with  the  Foreign  Ollice,  and  of  which  the  rulers  and  Ministers 
have  always  shown  themselves  very  averse  to  English  inquiry  or 
inspection  for  any  purpose— botanical,  scientific,  geological,  or  other. 
Still,  Sir  Richard  Temple  is  one  who  can  seize  on  salient  points 
and  get  up  new  subjects  with  a  marvellous  rapidity.  We  should 
not  send  any  sportsman  to  these  volumes  with  the  expectation 
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that  he  would  find  many  Lints  about  feathered  or  four-footed 
game.  Onco  or  twice  Sir  Richard  amused  himself  in  Kashmir 
■with  the  exceeding  tameness  and  voracity  of  some  petted  fish. 
In  Sikkim  lie  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  game  and  singing- 
birds,  though  be  was  startled  by  the  cry  of  an  Argus  pheasant, 
and  a  specimen  of  the  Sikkim  pheasant  was  actually  shot  by  one 
of  his  suite.  In  Kashmir  he  had  an  eve  only  for  lovely  scenery 
and  picturesque  ruins.  But,  though  not  a  shikari,  he  "has  now 
given  us  two  volumes  which  none  but  a  scholar,  an  administrator, 
and  a  practised  penman  could  have  written. 


TEHEE  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

"\TTITH  those  who  love  to  read  of  adventurous  travel,  gallantly 
*  y  undertaken  and  graphically  described,  the  cruise  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kettle  well's  famous  yacht  Marchesa  will  rank  even  higher 
as  a  classic  than  the  pleasant  journals  kept  by  Lady  Brassey  on  board 
the  Sunbeam.  If  the  hardy  and  enterprising  owner  and  captain  of 
the  Marchtta  had  entrusted  the  narration  of  his  widely-extended 
cruise  to  a  less  pleasing  writer,  or  to  one  with  less  ample  know- 
ledge  or  with  smaller  power  of  observation  than  Dr.  Guillemard, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  regret  that  he  had  not  been  his  own 
historiographer.  His  modesty  has  induced  him  to  place  the  story 
in  the  hands  of  a  friend  for  narration,  whom  be  has  apparently 
requested  to  suppress  any  mention  of  himself.  The  portrait  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  bird  caught  at  Meitnbun  is  labelled  Macronus 
Kettlacelli,  and  a  bay  in  Celebes,  which  had  been  unmarked  in  .all 
previous  charts,  is  christened  Kettlewell  Bay ;  but  these  are 
almost  if  not  quite  the  only  instances  in  which  the  intrepid  yachts- 
man  has  sanctioned  the  mention  of  his  name. 

Of  Dr.  Guillemard's  remarks  on  Japan  we  cannot  give  our- 
selves space  to  speak.  They  are  shrewd  and  clever;. but,  as  he 
himself  seems  to  think,  Mr.  Mitford,  Sir  Edward  Reed,  and  Miss 
Bird  have  told  the  world  pretty  well  all  that  is  worth  telling 
about  that  curious  Empire  and  its  people.  It  is  in  Kamschatka 
that  the  author  linds  most  unbroken  ground  for  his  explorations  as 
a  sportsman  and  a  naturalist,  and  for  sketches  of  strange  customs 
and  characters  with  which  to  delight  his  readers.  On  the  13th  1 
of  August,  1S82,  the  Marchesa,  which  had  left  the  port  of  Hakodadi  ! 
on  the  4th,  entered  the  harbour  of  Avatcha  Bay.  Dr.  Guillemard 
is  of  opinion  that  Avatcha  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  finest  harbour 
in  the  world.  "  Rio  and  Sydney,"  he  writes,  "  have  no  mean 
claims  for  this  honour,  but  those  of  us  who  had  seen  both  were 
unanimous  in  awarding  the  palm  to  their  Kamschatkan  rival." 
We  wish  that  we  could  find  room  for  his  eloquent  and  poetical 
description  of  its  beauties.    The  bay  is  as  kind  as  it  is  lovely  : — 

Nature  here  at  least  has  treated  the  mariner  right  royally.  The  iron- 
hound  coast  without  may  he  as  bad  a  lee  shore  as  any  skipper  need  wish 
to  see,  ami  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  too  often  belie  its  name,  but  here  he  can 
rest  quietly  and  sleep  sur  les  deux  oreilles  until  such  time  as  he  weighs 
anchor  for  the  homeward  voyage. 

Musing  on  the  beauties  of  this  lovely  spot,  the  writer  speaks  words 
which  will  commend  themselves  as  words  of  wisdom  to  those  who 
have  wearied  of  the  fierce  beauty  and  aggressive  garisbness  of  the 
tropical  foliage,  and  whose  souls  have  sickened  under  gorgeous 
skies  for  a  flying  cloud,  however  dark,  that  would  give  soul  to 
their  hard,  expressionless  features  and  feeling  to  their  haughty, 
unsympathetic  stare : — 

What  is  it  that  influences  us  so  deeply  in  the  sight  of  these  eternal 
snows  ?  In  what  lies  the  wondrous  charm  that  we  experience  only  in  the 
regions  of  the  North  ?  After  muny  years  of  travel  1  think  there  is  one 
scene  which  has  perhaps  remained  more  vividly  stamped  upon  my  memory 
than  any  other — a  placid  river  in  Northern  Lapland,  down  whose  stream  I 
floated,  drinking  in  t lie  perfect  beauties  of  the  changing  autumn.  Amid 
all  the  mass  of  scarlet  and  gold  that  hung  above  the  mirror-like  surface 
of  the  water  not  a  single  leaf  was  stirring,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 
Before  us  lay  the  peaks  of  dazzling  snow,  and  it  seemed  as  though  all 
nature  were  hushed  and  worshipping  at  that  throne  of  spotless  purity. 
Best  and  purity,  then — the  unattainable,  in  other  words — in  these  lie  the 
charm.  1  he  fairest  tropic  scene  holds  no  deeper  meanings  such  as  these. 
Beauty  of  form  there  is — a  far  greater  beauty  perhaps  than  that  of 
Lorthern  climes — but,  after  all,  it  is  but  soulless.  The  teeming  life  of  a 
tropic  forest,  the  marvellous  wealth  of  vegetation,  the  reckless  sacrifice  of 
the  weakest,  produce  upon  the  mind  the  same  effect  as  do  the  streets  of  a 
crowded  city.  No  grandeur  of  "  calm  decay,"  no  pathos  of  the  changing 
season  is  here.  It  is  a  tierce  struggle  for  existence,  fatal  to  any  except  the 
most  purely  material  thought. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Dr.  Guillemard's  steps  very 
closely  in  his  journeyings  in  Kamschatka,  or  to  do  more 
than  note  with  thk  highest  commendation  his  interesting  and 
valuable  contributions  to  the  natural  history  of  that  little-known 
region.  Among  the  many  exquisite  drawings  with  which  this 
hook  is  illustrated,  there  is  a  little  sketch  of  the  harbour  of 
Petropaulovsky.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  well-worn  axiom 
that  no  history  is  so  little  known  to  us  as  that  of  the  events  which 
occurred  just  before  our  own  time  that  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  the 
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world  like  Dr.  Guillemard  should  never,  until  he  visited  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  have  heard  of  the  repulse  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish on  Petropaulovsky  in  the  autumn  of  1854 — a  disaster  which 
is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  middle-aged  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen,  who  cannot  forget  the  blush  of  shame  with  which  they 
heard  how  seven  hundred  English  and  French  sailors  and  marines 
were  ignominiously  routed  by  a  handful  of  Cossacks.  It  would 
be  pleasanter  perhaps  to  forget  such  rare  and  disgraceful  episodes 
in  our  naval  warfare ;  but  it  is  wholesome  to  look  them  steadily 
in  the  face  and  to  learn  wisdom  from  their  warning.  While  the 
Marchesa  was  lying  in  Kamschatkan  waters  a  monument  in  memory 
of  the  men  who  fell  in  this  unhappy  engagement  was  consecrated 
by  the  chaplain  of  a  Russian  man-of-war ;  "  but  when  the  captain 
of  the  Vestnik,  in  deference  to  the  presence  of  some  of  the  yacht's 
party,  desired  that  the  Pope  would  perform  the  same  ceremony 
over  the  graves  of  the  English  and  French  as  he  had  performed 
over  those  of  his  own  countrymen,  the  priest  utterly  declined'. 
The  Russian  officers  were  much  annoyed  at  this  act  of  discourtesy, 
and  came  on  board  to  apologize  for  their  countryman,  whom  they 
described  as  being  only  an  ignorant  peasant."  This  incident  will 
recall  to  many  travellers  in  strange  waters  the  expressions  of 
shame  and  contempt  with  which  Russian  naval  officers  are  some- 
times driven  to  speak  of  the  chaplains  on  board  their  ships,  whose 
manners  and  conduct  are  often  such  as  prevents  their  introduction 
into  decent  society. 

Dr.  Guillemard  gives  an  excellent  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
seal  "  rookeries."  Seals,  it  seems,  thrive  better  on  a  pebbly  shore 
than  on  a  sandy  beach.  The  sand  is  apt  to  get  into  their  eyes, 
and  they  are  frequently  afflicted  with  ophthalmia.  The  walru3, 
according  to  our  author,  is  but  a  poor  kind  of  quarry. 

In  order  to  afford  sport  [he  says]  an  animal  should  either  fight  or  run. 
away.  The  poor  walrus  does  neither — at  least,  to  any  purpose — and, 
having  once  killed  one,  no  sportsman  would  care  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance. 

Misky,  the  Marchesa' s  pet  bear,  was  a  most  amusing  person; 
"but  though  a. great  favourite  with  every  one,  he  was  perhaps 
not  altogether  a  source  of  unmixed  pleasure  to  us."  After 
amusingly  describing  some  of  his  waggish  tricks,  Dr.  Guillemard 

says : — 

He  was  apparently  almost  indifferent  to  pain.  A  smell  of  burning  one 
day  being  discovered  forward,  one  of  the  crew  found  Misky  standing  up- 
right on  the  top  of  a  nearly  red-hot  stove,  engaged  in  stealing  cabbages 
from  a  shelf  above.  He  was  growling  in  an  undertone,  and  standing  first 
on  one  leg  and  then  on  another,;  but  he  nevertheless  went  on  slowly  eat- 
ing, heedless  of  the  fact  that  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  burnt  entirely  raw. 
He  got  more  mischievous  as  he  grew  older,  and,  after  having  devoured  por- 
tions of  the  cabin  skylight  and  of  a  man's  thumb,  and  finished  by  drinking 
the  oil  out  of  the  binnacle  lamp,  he  was  shipped  to  England,  and  found  a 
home  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

There  was  a  mongoose  on  board,  "into  whom,"  says  Dr. 
Guillemard,  "  seven  devils  at  least  had  entered."  The  delight  of 
his  life  was  to  draw  Misky,  whom  he  would  approach  noiselessly, 
by  a  nip  severely  on  the  foot,  while  Bruin  was  rolling  his  unwieldy 
body  on  the  deck.  Misky's  huge  paw  would  come  down  on  the 
boards  with  a  terrible  thud,  but  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
catch  a  mosquito.  One  day  the  little  pickle  was  missed.  What 
had  befallen  him  ?  No  one  knew.  Perhaps  Misky  had  caught 
him  asleep  and  made  a  meal  of  him. 

The  description  of  a  Kamschatkan  ball  is,  like  the  fishy  odour 
imputed  by  the  author  to  the  ladies  who  graced  it,  racy,  but  rather 
strong.  In  one  stage  of  the  country  dance  the  order  was  given  to 
"  kiss  partners."  "  I  turned  a  despairing  glance  on  my  partner,  and 
my  heart  sank  within  me.  All  hope  was  gone."  We  will  not 
transcribe  the  rest. 

Like  most  travellers,  Dr.  Guillemard  is  profoundly  struck  b7  the 
rapid  "go-a-headness"  of  the  Chinese.  "  From  a  clerk  he  speedily 
grows  into  a  merchant,  and  ceases  to  pare  his  finger-nails.  He 
clothes  himself  in  purple  and  line  linen,  takes  a  handsome  man- 
sion, sets  up  a  small  but  select  harem,  and  lays  in  a  stock  of  the 
best  brands  of  champagne.  The  natives  of  the  lands  he  settles  in, 
are  but  children  in  his  hands." 

The  stay  of  the  Marchesa  at  Celebes  was  pregnant  with  food  for 
a  naturalist  and  an  artist;  but  we  can  only  glance  at  one  amusing 
anecdote.  The  Government  had  offered  two  dollars  head-money 
for  every  crocodile  killed.  Mr.  X  claimed  and  received  so  many 
dollars  on  this  account  that  curiosity  was  aroused  and  his  estate 
visited  by  the  authorities.  It  was  found  that  he  had  staked  in  a 
small  reach  of  river,  and  that  his  "  stock  of  saurians  was  nearly  as 
profitable  as  an  American  cattle  ranche  appears  to  be  in  a 
prospectus." 

The  chapters  on  New  Guinea  possess  special  interest,  and  they 
are  lavishly  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  pictures  of  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  delieately-drawu  portraits  of  strange  birds  and 
bright  landscapes.  Jn  justice  to  natives  of  countries  accused  of 
worshipping  stocks  and  stone3  as  idols  we  quote  a  very  sensible 
remark  made  by  Dr.  Guillemard: — 

The  rarity  of  idols — I  use  the  word  in  its  English  and  not  in  its  classical 
meaning — must  strike  every  one  who  has  been  brought  much  in  contact 
with  savage  tribes.  In  almost  every  case  the  images  are  merely  repre- 
sentations of  the  deity  worshipped,  like  our  own  crucilixes,  and  are1  not  sup- 
posed in  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  any  supernatural  power. 

These  volumes  possess  in  perfection  the  great  desideratum  in  a 
book  of  travels — a  generous  provision  of  trustworthy  and  admir- 
ably-drawn maps. 

Dr.  Bell's  "  Gleanings  "  are  those  of  a  kindly,  scholarly  Evan- 
gelical clergyman  and  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  thinks  it 
no  shame  to  quote  from  the  Arabian  Nighta,  from  Horace,  and 
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oven  from  Lord  Byron.  IIo  disclaims  all  pretension  to  originality 
iu  his  observations  on  a  sacred  and  well-trodden  land.  He  18 
surprised  that  other  travellers  have  returned  homo  with  the  ideal 
they  had  formed  of  Palestine  rudely  broken.  "  To  me,"  he  says, 
11  the  land  is  not  less,  but  more  ;  and,  if  I  might  apply  with  reve- 
rence the  words  to  myself,  I  would  say,  1  Blessed  aro  the  eyes 
that  have  seen  tho  things  that  ye  havo  seen.'"  The  amiable  and 
reverent  tone  in  which  the  Rector  of  Cheltenham  writes  of  his 
trip,  which  was  almost  uniformly  pleasant — for  the  very  few  mis- 
haps he  encountered  only  gave  zest  to  enjoyment— will  bo  kindly 
appreciated  by  all  readers.  His  friends  and  parishioners  will 
smile  at  his  little  joke  of  Mrs.  Valpy  sitting  on  her  bod,  "as  I 
said  at  the  time,  like  Mariua  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,"  and  at 
his  fellow-passenger  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  witty  reproof  to  the 
lady  who  offered  him  some  Condy's  Fluid  which  had  been  put 
into  a  bottle  reeking  with  the  smell  of  some  unsavoury  cosmetic. 
Only  a  very  captious  critic  would  have  the  heart  to  say  that  the 
gentle  suavity  of  Dr.  Bell's  style  resembles  in  any  way  what  is 
called  twaddle. 

Donors  of  puzzle  prizes  would  put  a  good  stiff  poser  to  their 
subscribers  if  they  invited  them  to  compete  in  giving  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  question  why  Mr.  James  Chapman  Woods 
should  have  bestowed  on  his  book,  In  Foreiijn  Byeioays,  the  alter- 
native title  of  "  A  Rhapsody  of  Travel."  We  have  seldom  read  a 
book  which  runs  on  a  more  dead  level  of  commonplace.  Of  fancy, 
of  humour,  or  of  imagination  there  is  about  as  much  or  as  little 
as  in  the  oratory  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume.  There  are  several 
pages  of  dreary  iocosity  about  the  indigestibility  of  the  honey- 
cakes  made  at  Dinant.  At  Treves  Mr.  Woods  observes  that 
"  black-hooded  crows— men  call  them  monks— flap  about  the 
streets,"  and  facetious  remarks  are  made  about  the  uniform 
pattern  of  the  noses  of  the  soldiery  in  the  garrison.  At 
Gerolstein  we  are  told  that  a  grumpy  forester's  wife  was  a  witch, 
and  that  when  she  was  asked  a  question  "  she  and  an  adjacent 
broomstick  had  vanished."  In  a  preface  to  this  volume  the 
author,  in  professing  just  and  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the 
"  delightful  prose  "  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  to  whom  he 
"  frankly  owns  that,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  he  follows  suit,"  is  careful 
to  guard  himself  against  charge  of  undue  plagiarism.  "I  would," 
he  says,  "  bag  only  my  own  birds."  Mr.  Woods  may  set  his  mind 
at  ease.  Not  a  word  or  sentiment  in  his  "  Rhapsody  of  Travel "' 
will  remind  the  reader  of  any  word  or  sentiment  in  Treasure 
Island,  and  not  a  feather  in  Mr.  Woods's  bag  is  likely  to  be  claimed 
by  Mr.  Stevenson  as  the  spoil  of  his  own  gun. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.' 

fT^HE  Christian  Tiatonists  of  Alexandria  is  the  title  of  Dr. 

-*-  Bigg's  Bampton  Lectures.  No  more  fertile  centre  of  thought 
could  have  been  selected,  for  Alexandria  was  the  natural  meeting- 
point  of  East  and  West.  Jew  and  Greek  met  there,  and  it  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  Jew  that  Eastern  tradition  and  revelation  were 
first  blended  in  fruitful  union  with  Greek  philosophy.    And  the 
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period  of  Church  history  is  as  interesting  as  the  locality  where 
its  history  was  made.  For  it  was  the  period  (if  not  yet  of  the 
crystallization  of  dogma)  when  sentiment  was  beginning  to  take 
shape  as  doctrine  ;  and,  if  implicit  belief  was  not  yet  expressed  in 
technical  formularies,  it  was  made  explicit  in  the  authoritative 
statements  of  the  leaders  of  thought.  Philo  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  representing  the  union  of  Jewish  religion  and  Greek 
philosophy  ;  but  there  was  a  Hellenizing  party  before  him  which 
managed  to  read  Moses  into  Flato,  and  to  find  in  the  Septuagint 
all  the  best  sayings  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  liven  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  had  advanced  to  the  front  before  Philo  was  recog- 
nized as  head  of  the  Hellenist  school.  Of  the  most  distinctly 
visible  names  connected  with  the  period,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
Origen  and  Clement  are  far  the  most  distinguished  ;  and,  measured 
by  their  permanent  influence  on  Christian  belief,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  Origen  is  the  greater  of  the  two,  as  the  large 
horizon  of  his  mind  and  the  poetic  intrepidity  of  his  nature  seem 
to  make  him  the  especial  favourite  of  the  author.  Of  the  many 
impressions  which  this  book  creates  and  leaves  behind,  none  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  affinity  which  it  exhibits  between  the 
questions  which  interested  and  agitated  Alexandria  in  the  third 
century  and  the  burning  subjects  of  the  religious  thought  of  to- 
day. Dr.  Bigg's  especial  object  is  to  show  the  reciprocal  action  of 
eclectic  Alexandrine  Platonism  and  Christianity  ;  how  Platonism 
borrowed  light  from  the  Gospel ;  how  Christianity  was  affected', 
mainly  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  the  school  of 
Plato  ;  and  to  estimate  the  permanent  value  to  the  Church  of  the 
contribution  of  the  Alexandrine  Platonists.  He  has  done  this  in 
a  volume  conspicuous  even  among  learned  "  Bamptons  "  for  wide 
range  of  reading  and  accuracy  of  scholarship,  in  an  enviable  spirit 
of  moderation  and  sympathy,  and  in  simple,  lucid,  and  forcible 
English. 

The  Kernel  and  the  Husk  is  a  remarkable  book — remarkable  not 
only  for  the  literary  ability  and  the  logical  power  with  which  it 
is  written,  but,  being  what  it  is,  for  its  enthusiasm  for  Christi- 
anity, for  its  devout  and  reverent  spirit,  for  its  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  for  its  zeal  for  the  highest  good  of  men.  Yet  it 
denies  the  miraculous  element  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.  This  will  probably  be  enough  to  make  many  readers 
condemn  it  as  a  merely  negative  book.  No  greater  mistake  could 
be  made  about  it.  The  author's  design,  announced  at  the  first 
and  evident  throughout,  is  to  construct  a  spiritual  Christianity  ; 
if  in  the  process  some  traditional  accretions  perish,  it  is  in  order 
that  the  central  figure  of  his  faith  may  stand  forth  in  the  grandeur 
and  proportions  of  His  spiritual  beauty.  He  has  nothing  to  say 
to  those  who,  without  doubt  or  difficulty,  can  accept  a  miraculous 
Christ,  and  he  begs  them  not  to  read  what  he  has  written ;  but  to 
all  who  are  drawn  to  Christ  by  love  or  reverence,  but  are  repelled 
by  the  miracles  with  which  the  story  of  His  life  seems  inextricably 
connected,  to  "  the  doubters  of  this  age  and  the  believers  of  the 
next,"  the  author  submits  conclusions  to  which  he  has  himself 
been  driven,  not  by  literary  or  logical  necessity,  but  by  the  expe- 
rience of  life,  and  in  which  he  has  found  peace  and  hope  and  joy. 
His  argument  rests  on  a  thesis  that  Christianity  as  it  becomes- 
more  natural  will  become  more  spiritual.  If  by  nature  is  meant 
the  whole  economy  of  being,  and  if  the  whole  is  governed  by 
Divine  law,  then  the  naturalness  of  a  process  is  a  sign  of  its 
spiritual  character  and  origin,  and  a  revelation  of  the  Author  of 
all  being  would  be  more  likely  to  be  marked  by  conformity  to  law 
than  by  violation  of  it. 

Dean  Payne  Smith's  Daniel:  an  Exposition  covers  only  the 
first  six  chapters,  and  so  does  not  touch  upon  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  book.  It  is  a  collection  of  papers  which  appeared  in  the 
Homiletic  Magazine,  and,  being  intended  for  unlearned  readers  of 
the  Bible,  makes  no  claim  to  originality  or  research — in  fact,  con- 
sists of  little  but  paraphrase  and  homily,  if  we  except  such  infor- 
mation as  can  be  gained  from  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
But  it  may  have  its  interest  and  use  to  those  who  know  nothing 
of  the  connexion  of  Jewish  with  other  history  and  are  not  soon 
wearied  with  overmuch  "  improving"  of  the  subject. 

We  noticed  Dean  Goulburn's  Meditations  upon  the  Liturgical 
Gospels  for  the  Sundays  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  he  has  followed 
them  with  a  second  series  on  the  minor  festivals  of  the  Church. 
The  reflections  in  this  as  in  the  previous  volume  are  not  re- 
markable for  originality  ;  they  are  retiued  and  well  written,  but 
obvious  ;  and  the  chief  attraction  of  the  book  is  rather  its  critical 
than  its  hortatory  portion.  What  will  be  read  with  most  inte- 
rest, no  doubt,  is  the  sketch  of  the  history,  meaning,  and  formation 
of  the  English  calendar  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  Medita- 
tions, because  here  his  reading  and  scholarship  have  scope,  and  the 
leisure  of  a  deanery  has  enabled  him  to  present  in  a  compact  and 
readable  form  the  results  of  research  on  an  antiquarian  and  in» 
teresting  subject  to  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
for  studying  it  for  themselves. 

In  a  volume  of  moderate  size  Dr.  Stokes  gives  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church  from  the  accepted  date  of 
St.  Patrick  to  the  English  conquest  in  1172.  Nothing  could  be 
better  timed  than  the  publication  just  now  of  any  contribution  to 
the  history  of  a  country  of  which  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  are  more 
ignorant  than  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  For  Dr.  Stokes, 
though  he  writes  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  as  his  office 
requires,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  political  annals  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  his  chapter  on  the  social  life  of  Ireland  in  the  eighth 
century,  while  it  sheds  much  light  on  the  condition  of  Ireland 
to-day,  is,  in  turn,  made  easier  to  understand  by  contemporary 
feelings  and  tendencies  —  the  survivals  of  extinct  institutions. 
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The  old  tribal  formation,  the  characteristic  of  Celtic  races  from 
Galatia  to  the  Atlantic,  with  its  sense  of  unity  symbolized  and 
preserved  by  its  headquarters  at  Tara,  and  its  bitter  feuds,  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  separateness  of  Ulster,  aud  in  the  less  honour- 
able tendency  of  the  chiefs  of  defeated  factions  to  prefer  faction  to 
country.  But  the  personal  and  antiquarian  features  of  the  time 
will  be  most  attractive  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  heroic 
career  of  St.  Patrick,  in  which  history  fights  a  losing  battle  with 
myth  and  legend  (though  the  correspondence  of  the  Saint's 
legendary  journeys  with  the  natural  thoroughfares  of  the  couutry 
is  a  strong  presumption  of  historical  basis)  ;  the  missionary  enter- 
prise of  Columba,  which,  though  it  began  within  a  half-century 
of  St.  Patrick,  compared  with  his  work  shines  in  the  daylight 
of  history ;  the  origin  and  structure  and  purpose  of  the  Round 
Towers ;  the  conquests  and  the  reign  of  Brian  Boru,  are  set  before 
the  reader  with  a  nice  discrimination  of  truth  aud  fable  ;  and  the 
general  impression  about  them  will  be  that  there  is  an  unsus- 
pected proportion  of  truth  in  early  Irish  history.  This  is  a  very 
creditable  book,  the  product  of  much  study,  presented  in  a  form 
which  will  carry  on  the  reader  for  amusement  and  not  offend  the 
historical  student.  There  are  one  or  two  small  errors  of  the  press, 
which  no  doubt  the  careful  writer  will  correct  for  his  next 
edition. 

The  Bishops  in  the  Tower  is  the  convenient  but  somewhat 
fanciful  title  of  the  records  of  the  religious  life  of  England  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in 
them  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  lay  histories  of  the  period, 
but  they  have  their  use,  nevertheless,  and  will  help  to  clear  some 
minds  by  their  precise  statement  of  facts. 

The  plea  put  forward  by  "  A  Priest "  for  adding  another  to  the 
many  biographies  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  special  merit  claimed 
for  his  volume  are,  that  he  has  lived  for  two  years  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hippo,  and  has  made  himself  familiar  not  only  with 
the  country,  but  with  "  all  those  circumstances  and  surroundings 
which  reveal  the  whole  man."  He  describes  himself  as  a  "  Priest 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission — a  Pilgrim  to  Hippo,"  and  he 
writes  distinctly  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Roman  ecclesiastic. 
Although  this  memoir  cannot  compare  in  breadth  of  treatment 
■with  a  volume  on  the  same  subject  recently  noticed  in  these 
-columns,  it  supplies  many  aids  to  the  imagination  in  realizing  the 
.great  Bishop  in  the  shape  of  personal  details,  topography,  and  con- 
temporary history.  The  writer  has  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
tracing  the  formation  of  his  hero's  character  by  filling  more  than  a 
quarter  of  his  pages  with  extracts  from  the  Co?ifessions,  and 
though  he  says  Augustine  was  a  great  philosopher,  he  does  not 
attempt  any  estimate  of  his  philosophy.  His  works,  indeed,  as  a 
whole,  are  handled  rather  in  the  spirit  of  the  Confessor  than  of  the 
historian,  rather  as  aids  to  devotion  and  conduct  than  as  shaping 
creed  and  policy  and  giving  rise  to  religious  movements  in  the 
Church  in  succeeding  ages.  Yet  it  was  this  lasting  influence  on 
thought  which  marked  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

In  the  Donnellan  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Dublin  by  Dr.  Travers  Smith,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Man's  Knowledge  of  Man  and  of  God,  his  argument  is  that  we 
know  God  in  the  same  way  that  we  know  man.  He  endeavours 
to  "  underpin  "  Butler  by  establishing  an  overwhelming  pre- 
sumption of  the  being  of  God  by  deductions  from  man's  self- 
consciousness.  Butler  assumes  the  existence  of  a  personal  God, 
but  another  analogy  may  be  found  between  belief  in  a  personal 
man  and  in  a  personal  God  which  seems  to  make  the  latter  an 
inevitable  inference  from  the  former.  Dr.  Smith  spends  perhaps 
more  time  than  was  necessary  in  attempting  to  locate  or  define 
the  "  Ego,"  and  in  showing  that  it  is  not  this  and  that,  but  few 
will  read  any  of  his  clear  expositions  couched  in  an  admirably 
philosophic  style  without  pleasure.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mystery, 
and  the  sense  of  it  in  ourselves  is  deepened  by  realizing  its 
-existence  in  others.  We  cannot  expect  that  God's  being  should 
be  dive9ted  of  it  when  our  own  is  so  full  of  it ;  it  would  be  a 
more  hopeless  mystery  still  that  a  self-conscious  being  should 
"hang  in  the  air"  and  not  proceed  from  a  self-conscious  cause, 
than  that  the  cause  should  be  incomprehensible.  The  human 
mind  is,  however,  not  left  to  inference,  but  God  is  revealed  in 
men  and  to  them,  and  is  presented  to  them  in  the  most  perfect 
form  in  the  Catholic  faith  because,  among  other  reasons,  of  its 
insistence  on  that  personality,  the  sense  of  which  is  man's  on/anon 
for  rising  to  belief  in  God.  This  is  only  the  barest  indication  of 
an  argument  which,  in  spite  of  its  logical  precision,  is  full  of 
human  interest,  is  enriched  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  and  gathers  its  illustrations  from  the  most  deep- 
Tooted  instincts  and  relations  of  human  nature.  The  line  of  argu- 
ment which  it  follows  is  as  yet  so  little  hackneyed  in  English 
philosophy  as  to  make  it  a  distinct  addition  to  the  apologetics  of 
belief. 

This  second  series  of  Dr.  Ker's  Sermons  is  a  posthumous  publica- 
tion, and  they  are  a  not  unworthy  memorial  of  a  man  who  was 
evidently  an  instructive  and  forcible  preacher.  In  language  often 
fervid,  but  never  florid,  and  entirely  free  from  mannerism  or  pro- 
vincialism, he  has  a  power  of  impressing  the  constant  inferences 
from  the  Gospel  with  a  very  versatile  power  of  application.  He 
is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  man  of  one  idea  in  his  preaching ; 
ho  casts  his  net  far  and  wide  for  his  topics,  and  handles  them  as  if 
he  wen:  too  much  in  earnest  to  know  there  were  any  schisms  in 
Christendom,  or  anything  for  him  to  do  but  to  improve  the  lives  of 
his  hearers.  One  feature  of  the  volume  gives  it  an  individuality 
and  freshness  of  its  own — namely,  the  way  in  which  the  author 
brings  out  into  daylight  some  of  the  obscurer  characters  of  Scrip- 


ture, such  as  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  Hadad  the  Edomite,  and  the 
Syrophcenician  woman. 

In  The  Gospel  and  Philosophy  Dr.  Dix  states  his  conviction  that, 
in  order  to  meet  the  proposal  to  readjust  the  Christian  religion  to 
the  moral  and  social  tendencies  of  the  day,  we  ought  rather  to 
insist  anew  on  Church  institutions  and  the  Sacramental  system, 
not  only  as  the  one  power  in  the  world  capable  of  resisting 
Rationalism,  but  as  the  one  true  representation  of  the  mission  of 
the  Redeemer,  than  offer  or  accept  any  compromise.  Readers  who 
share  the  strong  bias  of  the  preacher  will  welcome  his  somewhat 
declamatory  attack  on  every  one  who  does  not  agree  with  him ; 
but  more  cautious  Churchmen  may  hesitate  at  some  of  his  con- 
clusions, and  doubt  the  expediency  of  tactics  which  look  more  like 
defiance  than  defence. 

Uninstructed  readers  of  the  Cur  Deus  Homo?  are  often  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  of  popular  Protestantism  there  is  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  mediaeval  Catholic ;  it  seems  as  if  Anselm  sup- 
plemented by  Luther — that  19,  Anselm's  forensic  view  of  the 
Atonement  completed  by  Luther's  doctrine  of  faith  as  a  mode  of 
appropriating  its  benefits — ivas  popular  Protestantism  ;  and  there  is 
some  truth  in  this  rough-and-ready  inference.  For  the  Cur  Deus 
Homo  1  does  not  cover  the  ground  it  claims  ;  it  does  not  profess  to 
give  all  the  reasons.  It  is  written  by  a  man  under  the  influences 
of  previous  theological  thought ;  by  one  convinced  that  previous 
views  were  partial  views  or  false  views,  who  burned  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  central  truth  about  the  object  of  the  great  Sacrifice 
and  the  Person  to  whom  it  was  offered.  Other  reasons  for  the 
Incarnation  had  employed  and  pleased  Oriental  minds  which 
seemed  to  him  to  overshadow  the  pre-eminent  one,  and  these  suffer 
undue  neglect  in  his  treatise,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
they  are  appearing  again  in  our  own  day,  and  suggesting  possi- 
bilities of  "  thoughts  and  ways  "  different  from  Luther's  or  Anselm's. 
Mr.  Prout,  in  his  brief  but  sufficient  Introduction,  notes  the  effect 
of  Scholasticism  in  some  of  the  Archbishop's  conceits,  such  as 
the  redemption  of  the  Fallen  Angels,  and  points  to  the  conflict 
in  him  between  the  traditional  inductive  process  of  reasoning  and 
the  high  h  priori  method  which  seems  to  have  been  his  instinct, 
and  which  certainly  finds  its  counterpart  in  many  of  those  who 
have  adopted  his  answer  to  the  question  of  the  title  of  his  work. 
The  translation  is  well  done — an  idiomatic  English  version  might 
have  been  easier  to  understand,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
Anselm. 

Sermons  for  the  People  for  Advent  and  Christmas,  by  many 
hands,  forms  one  of  those  volumes  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  do 
justice  in  a  short  notice.  The  contributions  of  course  differ  in 
quality  as  the  writers  differ,  and  in  this  case  the  difference  is  con- 
siderable between  two  of  Dean  Church's  refined  and  convincing 
sermons  on  Christmas  and  those  of  one  or  two  other  con- 
tributors whom  we  will  not  name.  But  they  have  all,  more  or 
less,  the  merit  of  being  popular  as  they  profess  to  be,  and  may  be 
useful  to  the  clergy  on  the  occasion  of  the  sometimes  embarrassing 
recurrence  of  Church  festivals. 

The  Rev.  "William  Humphrey,  S.J.,  takes  the  highest  Papal 
ground  in  his  short  treatise  on  Christian  Marriage.  Based  on  the 
primeval  union  of  the  first  pair,  who  "  themselves  spiritually  alive 
were  the  parents  of  the  spiritually  dead,"  it  is  the  germ  and 
basis  of  society,  unity  and  indissolubility  are  essential  to  the  idea 
of  it,  the  family  created  by  it  is  a  moral  whole,  it  is  a  Sacrament 
ordained  by  Christ  (hence  no  unbaptized  persons  can  receive  the 
grace  of  matrimony,  though  they  may  make  a  valid  contract), 
all  matrimonial  causes  belong  to  the  tribunal  of  the  "  Catholic  and 
Roman  Church,"  and  it  is  "  of  faith  "  to  believe  that  the  same 
Church  has  power  to  constitute  impediments  which  shall  be 
antecedently  subversive  of  the  marriage  tie. 

Abraham ;  his  Life  and  Times  is  Mr.  Deane's  contribution  to 
the  "  Men  of  the  Bible"  series,  and  it  is  in  some  respects  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  conform  so  far  to 
the  plan  of  the  series  as  he  has  done  in  this  volume.  The  result 
has  been  that  he  has  overloaded  it  with  inferences,  doctrinal  and 
hortatory,  has  transferred  complex  religious  ideas  and  feelings  of  a 
later  date  to  those  simple  times,  and  found  types  everywhere. 
Otherwise  he  has  done  his  work  well,  and  though  he  rejects  the 
views  of  Ewald,  he  has  studied  and  used  the  other  authorities  from 
Josephus  to  Mr.  Sayce  on  the  history,  topography,  and  antiquities 
of  the  time,  and  has  welded  the  whole  into  a  narrative  which  will 
give  a  good  deal  of  new  and  interesting  information  to  the  un- 
learned reader,  and  would  have  been  much  shorter  and  more 
effectual  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  professedly  written  if  it 
had  been  confined  to  the  portrayal  of  the  great  patriarch  and  his 
surroundings.  The  very  use  of  such  biographies  is  to  enable 
Bible  readers  to  see  that  Scripture  "characters"  are  men  and 
women  like  themselves. 

Mr.  Washington  Gladden,  an  American  clergyman  and  the 
author  of  Applied  Christianity,  is  bewildered  and  oppressed,  as 
many  thoughtful  men  are,  by  the  conflict  of  Christianity  and 
competition.  AVealth  is  increasing,  but  the  producers  of  it  are 
worse  off  than  they  were ;  population  is  increasing,  but  not  at  the 
rate  wealth  is ;  the  rich  are  richer  and  the  poor  are  relatively 
poorer,  and  the  gulf  between  the  two  classes  is  growing  deeper 
and  wider.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  the  belief  that  people  have 
been  brought  up  in,  that  labour  is  a  commodity  and  must  obey 
Ricardo's  "  iron  law  "  of  supply  and  demand,  but  this  is  only  a 
statement  of  what  is,  not  of  what  ought  to  be.  The  remedy  for 
it  is  to  admit  labour  to  a  share  of  the  profits  of  capital ;  and  the 
duty  of  the  Church  is  to  tell  the  capitalists  that  Christianity 
means  treating  their  "  hands  "  as  if  they  were  souls  and  hearts, 
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and  not.  merely  coming  to  church  (as  they  do)  and  by  charitable 
doles  plastering  over  tho  social  sores  they  have  made.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  workmen  will  not  go  to  church  whon 
they  see  churches  filled  with  the  men  whom  they  regard  as  t  he 
robbers  and  oppressors  of  the  poor.  Mr. Gladden  is  altogether  very 
low  about  his  country;  millionaires  gamble  in  "margins"  of 
profit  on  tho  necessaries  of  life;  marriages  are  decreasing  in  pro- 
portion to  population  ;  divorces  are  increasing  in  proportion  to 
marriages ;  drink  and  immorality  are  uuderininiug  social  life ; 
popular  amusements  supply  a  corrupting  stimulant  to  an  exhausted 
people.  Christiauity  has  a  message  to  deliver  against  all  these 
evils  and  a  work  to  do  in  counteracting  them,  and  its  force  is  not 
spent  yet.  There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  his  book  ;  but  it 
is  worth  reading  for  the  way  in  which  it  puts  familiar  truths.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  more  clergymen  would  apply  their 
Christian  teaching  in  the  same  way. 

The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Religion,  recognizing  the  revolt  of 
reason  against  superstition,  is  an  attempt  to  rally  reason  to  the 
side  of  religion  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  Beyond  the  dawn  of 
history  there  is  proof  of  a  belief  in  the  unseen,  in  the  life  to 
come,  and  in  the  connexion  between  goodness  and  joy.  Science, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  death  of  religion,  is  instead  its  hand- 
maid ;  and  all  the  objections  it  can  raise  against  religion  are  light 
as  air  compared  with  the  pleas  that  historical  science  can  advance 
in  its  favour.  To  trace  the  crudest  and  earliest  ideas  till  they 
culminate  in  the  highest  conception  of  a  God  is  to  seek  after 
absolute  truth ;  to  conform  himself  to  it  is  the  business  and  the 
bliss  of  man.  The  Christ-idea  is  the  highest  yet  imagined,  and 
it  "  was  the  living  principle  of  the  life  of  Jesus."  The  history  of 
beliefs  and  of  objects  of  worship  occupies,  of  course,  the  greater 
part  of  the  volume;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  inferences  as  to 
thought  and  conduct.  The  antiquity  and  universality  of  symbols 
and  rites  supposed  to  be  exclusively  Christian  are  not  without 
their  lesson ;  pain  aud  death  are  no  reasons  for  doubting  the  kind- 
ness of  God,  wrho  is  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil ;  and  the 
experience  of  life  confirms  the  teaching  of  the  instinctive  imagin- 
ings of  men  about  a  perfect  ruler  and  guide.  This  is  an  unpre- 
tending little  book  to  look  at,  low  in  price  and  simple  in  style  ; 
but  it  is  written  with  the  ease  that  comes  of  abundance  of  know- 
ledge, and  with  the  simplicity  of  style  that  only  practice  can  give, 
and  in  a  large  and  human  spirit  as  attractive  to  the  thinkers  of 
the  world  as  to  the  "young  workers"  whom  the  author  is  trying 
to  teach  that  they  are  not  shut  up  to  the  alternatives  of  blind 
faith  or  blank  denial. 

Links  of  Loving-kindness  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  sermons 
quite  ordinary  both  in  style  and  thought.  Hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  as  good  must  be  preached  every  Sunday. 

When  a  volume  is  published  as  an  affectionate  memorial  of  a 
life  of  devoted  service,  it  is  a  bar  to  criticism ;  but  the  Hon. 
Frederica  Plunket's  sermons  Outside  the  Pulpit  want  no  such 
defence ;  they  are  full  of  sensible  advice  and  plain  speaking,  and 
are  inspired  with  Christian  zeal. 

Clouds  Cleared  is  the  rather  pretentious  title  of  a  volume  of 
sermons,  with  a  preface  to  match.  But  the  clouds  dispelled  are 
(to  use  the  author's  metaphor)  only  the  mists  that  a  little  thought 
and  reading  would  clear  away,  not  the  black  masses  which  oppress 
every  heart  with  a  sense  of  its  ignorance  about  questions  of 
infinite  human  interest.  The  parables  of  Dive3  and  Lazarus  and 
of  the  sheep  and  the  goats  suggest  such  questions,  but  they  are 
not  answered ;  and  sketches  of  the  situation,  surroundings,  and 
motif  of  their  utterance,  however  terse  and  true  (and  some  of 
these  are  terse  and  true),  hardly  justify  a  title  which  promises  so 
much  more.  The  author  rightly  insists  on  the  importance  of  the 
framing  and  context  as  a  condition  of  just  exegesis  ;  but  why  does 
he  neglect  the  light  of  various  readings  ?  It  might  have  affected 
his  interpretation  of  St.  Luke  xvi.  9  to  have  seen  that  there  was 
a  better  reading  than  Srav  exXon^e. 


NOVELS.* 

t^ACH  of  the  three  novels  classed  together  in  this  article  is 
written  by  a  lady,  and  in  each  of  them  we  are  asked,  with 
varying  success,  to  believe  in  the  reformation  of  a  vicious  woman. 
But  in  every  other  respect  the  books  are  widely  different.  One 
of  them  is  dull  and  vulgar;  another  certainly  is  not  dull;  the 
other  is  tender  and  truthful. 

Thelma,  by  Marie  Corelli,  is  one  of  the  few  books  in  a  season 
which  gladden  the  reviewer's  heart.  He  can  read  it  without 
taking  notes,  because  it  makes  a  definite  and  permanent  impression 
on  his  mind.  His  fear  is  not  that  latent  merits  may  escape  his 
notice,  but  that  he  may  be  led  to  overpraise  a  praiseworthy  book. 
The  writer  makes  a  mistake  in  describing  Thelma  as  a  Society 

Novel.    The  part  which  deals  with  fashionable  London  about 

one-third  of  the  whole— is  not  any  worse,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not 
much  better,  than  the  stuff  which  is  turned  out  by  scores  of 
I  ephemeral  novelists.    In  the  "  Land  of  Mockery  "  (that  is,  London) 
all  the  old  hacks  with  new  names  are  trotted  out  to  "-o  through 

:   - 

*  Thelma.  A  Society  Novel.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  "  A  Romance 
:   of  Two  Worlds  "  and  "  Vendetta  !  "    3  vols.    London  :  Richard  Bentlev 
&  Son.  J 

(      The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness.    By  Mrs.  II.  Bennett  Edwards,  Author 

of '-Pharisees"  &c.    3  vols.    London  :  J.  &  R.  Maxwell, 
i      A  Leader  of  Society.    By  Mrs.  Alexander  Eraser,  Author  of  "  Daughters 
1  of  Belgravia "  &c.  3  vols.   Loudon  :  White  &  Co. 


thoir  familiar  paces — Mrs.  Rush  Marvelle,  the  fashionable  marriage- 
broker  ;  Mr.  Snawley  Grubbs,  the  society  journalist  ;  Miss  Maria 
van  Clupp,  the  vulgar  American  in  search  of  a  titled  husband ; 
Sir  Francis  Lennox,  the  vicious  baronet;  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Winsleigh,  the  good  nobleman  with  a  faithless  wife.  Wo  are  told 
a  groat  deal  about  tho  "  modern  fashionable  atheism  "  and  "  the 
insatiate  vanity  that  modern  life  encourages  in  tho  feminine 
nature,"  as  if  these  were  blots  which  especially  disfigured  tho 
present  generation  of  men  and  women.  Tho  writer  may  bo  put 
on  her  guard  against  the  temptation  of  airing  her  opinions  on 
all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  matters.  When  we  take  up  a  novel  wo 
do  not  want  to  read  a  discussion  on  Mr.  VVatts's  "  faulty  drawing  " 
or  Walt  Whitman's  "  commonplace  sentence-writing."  She  may  bo 
reminded,  too,  that  even  a  baronet  with  a  double-barrelled  name 
would  not  sign  his  letters  like  a  peer.  This,  by  the  way,  is  not 
the  vicious  baronet,  though  he  does  write  compromising  letters  to 
a  burlesque  actress.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  the  hero  of  the  tale  ; 
and  a  very  good  fellow  he  is,  though  lie  does  talk  of  an  exalted 
personage  as  "Albert  Edward,"  and  though  he  does  prepare 
himself  for  the  House  of  Commons  by  studying  Cicero's  Orations. 
Here  we  come  to  an  end  of  the  faults  in  Thelma. 

The  first  "  book"  is  entitled  "  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun," 
and  describes  the  adventures  of  Sir  Philip  Bruce-Errington  and 
his  three  companions  (each  of  them  delightful  in  a  different  way), 
who  are  yachting  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Norwegian  coast. 
They  meet  with  strange  folks,  and  see  unexpected  sights ;  and  Sir 
Philip  brings  away  as  his  bride  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  but 
entirely  unsophisticated  girl.  Her  entry  into  London  life  and. 
her  return  to  Norway  form  the  subjects  of  the  second  and  third 
"  books."  Her  winning  simplicity,  her  gentle  humorousness,  and 
her  unfaltering  affection  for  a  husband  whom  she  believes  to  be 
unfaithful  to  herself,  are  more  than  enough  to  account  for  her 
success  in  the  artificial  society  into  which  she  found  herself  trans- 
planted. The  womanly  strength  and  sweetness  of  her  character 
are  well  brought  out  in  the  following  paragraph: — 

A  choking  sob  rose  in  her  throat — but  she  repressed  it.  "  I  must  try  not 
to  weary  him,"  she  continued  softly — "  I  must  have  done  so  in  some  way, 
or  he  would  not  be  tired.  But  as  for  what  I  have  heard — it  is  not  for  me 
to  ask  him  questions.  I  would  not  have  him  think  that  I  mistrust  him. 
No — there  is  some  fault  in  me — something  he  does  not  like,  or  he  would. 

never  go  to  "    She  broke  off,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  with  a  sort 

of  wild  appeal.  "Oh,  Philip!  my  darling  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  sobbing 
whisper,  "  I  always  knew  I  was  not  worthy  of  you — but,  I  thought — I 
hoped  my  love  would  make  amends  for  all  my  shortcomings." 

Her  father,  Olaf  Giildmar,  a  descendant  of  the  Vikings,  who- 
still  adheres  to  the  faith  of  the  old  Norsemen,  is  sketched  in  bold 
lines,  and  makes  an  effective  contrast  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Dyceworthy,  a  sensual  hypocrite,  who  revels  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  eternal  torments  reserved  for  Papists.  The  good  man  is  not 
wanting  in  a  sly  kind  of  cleverness : — 

"  Come  and  see  my  bees,"  said  the  Reverend  Charles,  almost  pathetic- 
ally. "They  are  emblems  of  ever-working  and  patient  industry — storing 
up  honey  for  others  to  partake  thereof." 

"  They  wudna  store  it  up  at  a',  perhaps,  if  they  knew  that,"  observed; 
Sandy,  significantly. 

Mr.  Dyceworthy  positively  shone  all  over  with  beneficence.  "  They 
would  store  it  up,  sir;  yes,  they  would,  even  if  they  knew.  It  is  God's 
wish  that  they  should  store  it  up  ;  it  is  God's  wish  that  they  should  show 
an  example  of  unselfishness,  that  they  should  flit  from  flower  to  flower, 
sucking  therefrom  the  sweetness  to  impart  it  unto  strange  palates  unlike 
their  own.  It  is  a  beautiful  lesson  ;  it  teaches  us  who  are  the  ministers  of 
the  Lord  to  likewise  suck  the  sweetness  from  the  flowers  of  the  living' 
Gospel  and  impart  it  gladly  to  the  unbelievers,  who  shall  find  it  sweeter 
than  the  sweetest  honey." 

In  the  conception  of  the  dwarf  Sigurd,  half  madman  and  half 
genius,  with  his  absorbing  love  for  Thelma  and  the  crimes  into 
which  it  leads  him,  we  recognize  the  true  note  of  pathos,  and  the 
end  of  Olaf  Giildmar  has  a  fantastic  grandeur  of  its  own.  Thelma 
may  not  be  a  great  work,  but  it  certainly  is  a  pretty  tale,  with  an 
original  and  fascinating  plot  cleverly  and  tenderly  told. 

The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,  by  Mrs.  Bennett  Edwards,  a 
tale  of  country-town  society,  is  a  bright  and  humorous  bit  of 
writing,  which  is  only  spoiled  by  the  unsavoury  romance  associ- 
ated with  the  most  important  of  the  female  characters.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  analyse  the  clever  but  disjointed  plot  of  an  honestly 
amusing  book.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Romaine's  long- 
suffering  husband  (conscientiously  designed  for  a  type  of  mag- 
nanimous virtue,  but  dangerously  like  a  simpleton),  the  men  and 
women  in  this  book  are  not  meritorious  persons.  The  nicest  girl 
is  Mab  Demvirs,  a  squire's  daughter,  who  stands  by  her  friends 
through  good  and  evil  report ;  and  she  is  properly  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  a  young  nobleman  who  is  more  slangy  than  herself. 
But  it  is  not  pretty  talk,  when  two  young  ladies  are  discussing 
affairs  of  the  heart,  for  one  of  them  to  exclaim  to  the  other, 
"  Ah  !  it's  your  turn  to  look  like  a  turkey-cock  now,  my  friend." 
Mrs.  Romaine's  reformation  is  a  hard  nut  for  the  moralists  to 
crack.  But,  in  spite  of  her  being  a  defiantly  unfaithful  wife 
and  the  anonymous  writer  of  an  indecent  and  malicious  novel, 
her  generosity  to  the  rascal  whom  she  loves,  her  misfortunes, 
and  her  sense  of  humour  succeed  in  retaining  for  her  tho 
sympathy  which  she  repeatedly  forfeits.  Mrs.  Adair,  deserted 
and  calumniated  by  the  man  whom  she  has  married,  and  re- 
taining all  her  love  for  the  other  whom  she  had  jilted  (with- 
out a  shadow  of  excuse),  but  bravely  doing  the  duty  that  lies 
before  her,  becomes  the  "  instrument  "  of  her  friend's  conversion 
to  a  higher  and  more  womanly  life.  She  is  quite  conscious 
of  her  own  faults,  and  quite  free  from  cant.  She  is  loveable, 
but  dull,  and  in  both  respects  stands  in  marked  contrast  with 
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most  of  the  other  characters  in  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness. 
It  abounds  with  lively  dialogue,  and  some  of  the  "  situations  "  are 
farcically  humorous.  The  novel  is  so  good  that  it  ought  to  be 
much  better ;  and  without  being  what  Lord  Craviugton  calls  "  a 
proper  old  starcher,''  we  regret  the  objectionable  matter  which 
ibrms  a  large  element  in  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness. 

A  Leader  of  Society  starts  life  with  being  "  reasonably  sus- 
pected "  of  acting  as  decoy  for  a  gambling  casino  in  Spain.  She 
is  introduced  to  the  reader  while  she  is  conducting  a  very  full- 
flavoured  amour  with  a  German  Prince  : — 

She  slides  out  of  his  grasp,  and  falls  on  her  knees,  and  lifts  up  the  love- 
liest face  that  Heaven  ever  created  to  the  moon. 
"  I  swear  to  love  you,  Heinrich,  until  my  life's  end !  so  help  me  God !  " 
lie  goes  down  on  his  knees  beside  her. 

"  I  swear  to  love  you,  Keine,  until  my  life's  end,  Gott  willig !  " 

Having  thus  sacrificed  to  sentiment  she  returns  to  busiuess  at  the 
tables ;  and,  within  two  hours  of  the  moonlight  declaration,  falls 
into  love  at  first  sight  with  another  man,  an  English  hero,  Gordon 
Alleyne,  commonly  known  amongst  his  friends  as  Bayard  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche.  She  follows  him  out  into  the  gardens, 
faints  at  his  feet,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  kissing  his  hand. 
At  the  time  Bayard  is  disgusted,  being  a  man  very  nice  in  his 
ideas  about  women  ;  but  a  few  months  afterwards  the  pair  are 
thrown  together  in  an  English  country-house.  She  has  of  course 
dropt  the  casino  episode  out  of  her  life,  and  flatly  denies  that  she 
lias  ever  been  in  Spain.  "  I  suppose  it  was  my  Double,"  she  says  ; 
and  again,  "  I  have  a  Double,  you  know."  At  first  she  fibs  with 
judgment,  but  the  proverbial  easiness  of  lying  leads  her  into 
superfluities.  "There  is  one  thing  only  that  mars  my  perfect 
happiness,  Gordon,  and  that  is  that  I  am  not  your  first  love,  as 
you  are  mine."  Even  this  might  pass,  but  she  goes  on  to  declare 
that  her  only  acquaintance  with  the  German  Prince  consists  in 
having  once  met  him  at  a  dinner.  Detection  was  inevitable,  since 
the  Prince  was  on  the  spot  and  was  trying  to  revive  the  old 
relations,  although  he  is  at  the  time  engaged  to  marry  an  heiress 
who  is  also  on  the  spot.  Even  Bayard's  eyes  are  opened ;  the 
consequent  rupture  of  relations  brings  upon  her  a  sharp  attack 
of  brain-fever,  from  which  she  recovers  to  find  herself  possessed  of 
an  unexpected  fortune  (a  fine  old  house  and  park  with  250,000/. 
•cash).  Meantime  Bayard  has  gone  off  to  marry  his  cousin  Doris, 
and  he  treats  her  decently  until  he  meet3  with  temptation. 
After  some  philandering  with  his  old  love  he  suggests  elope- 
ment, but  for  his  sake  she  refuses.  (This  is  to  be  remembered  to 
her  credit,  being  the  only  piece  of  decent  behaviour  recorded  of 
any  of  the  chief  actors  in  Mrs.  Alexander  Eraser's  novel  of  society.) 
Bayard  sickens  and  dies,  but  not  before  he  has  told  his  wife  that 
her  love  is  worth  nothing  to  him,  and  that  he  "  hates  and  loathes  " 
her  for  being  in  his  way.  Exit  Bayard  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. 
The  reformed  and  enriched  adventuress  marries  Lord  Cheviotdale 
and  becomes  a  leader  of  society.  But  the  German  Prince  and 
another  cast-off  lover  blow  upon  her  reputation,  and  induce  one 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  emissaries  (who  is  "  a  perfect  gentle- 
man ")  to  hide  himself  so  as  to  overhear  a  compromising  interview 
between  Lady  Cheviotdale  and  the  German  Prince.  At  the  last 
moment  she  is  forbidden  to  attend  the  drawing-room  and  takes  an 
cver-dose  of  chloral.  The  appropriate  motto  of  this  tale  is  taken 
from  Hamlet : — "  Be  thou  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou 
shalt  not  escape  calumny."  The  Prince  is  meant  to  be  a  villain,  so 
we  cannot  complain  because  he  combines  murder  and  fortune-hunt- 
ing with  boasting  of  a  woman's  weakness  and  using  it  for  her 
ruin.  But  Philip  Gresham,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as 
"  a  thorough  gentleman  in  his  feelings."  In  spite  of  this,  he  is 
a  "  tuft-hunter  to  the  backbone,"  and  takes  part  in  a  plot  to  expose 
the  girl  whom  he  had  loved.  In  all  the  three  volumes  there  is  not 
one  clever  remark  or  one  lively  scene.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Alexander 
Fraser  could  not  help  that;  perhaps  she  has  painted  high  life 
to  the  best  of  her  knowledge.  She  might  have  avoided  the 
crowning  vulgarity  of  ticketing  some  of  her  minor  dummies  with 
the  names  of  real  persons  slightly  and  stupidly  altered.  But  let 
rjobody  order  her  novel  in  the  hope  of  reading  scandals  about  live 
lords  and  ladies.  To  do  her  justice,  it  is  "all  out  of  her  own 
head,"  and  all  the  information  which  it  gives  about  actual  person- 
ages might  be  gained  more  easily  from  society  paragraphs  and  shop- 
window  photographs.  Her  style  is  worthy  of  her  matter  ;  and  it 
admits  of  plenty  of  italics  and  plenty  of  French  scraps.  Once  the 
heroine  breaks  into  Latin  : — "  1  don't  care  if  I  never  see  a  genus 
homo  again."  Her  arrival  on  the  scene  is  announced  with  a  slightly 
varying  formula — "It  is  her,"  at  i.  27,  "By  Jove,  it's  her,"  at 
i.  43,  "  It  cannot  be  her"  at  i.  53,  and  at  i.  150  Bayard  exclaims, 
"I  gave  myself  up  to  the  folly  of  believing  you  were  her,"  and  so 
011 "  through  every  declension  of  the  verb  "  (i.  102). 


SCOTLAND  AS  IT  WAS  AND  AS  IT  IS.* 

ON  no  other  subject  in  the  world  probably  has  so  much 
mischievous  nonsense  been  talked  and  written  as  on  the 
history  of  property  in  land.  It  is  a  favourite  topic  with  the  social 
agitator,  partly  because  it  enables  him  to  appeal  to  uneducated 
fsentiment,  and  partly  because  it  requires  so  much  study  to  under- 
stand it  rightly  that  he  can  display  his  own  ignorance  with  little 
fear  of  correction.    And  questions  relating  to  the  ownership  and 
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tenancy  of  land  in  Scotland  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  made 
capital  of  for  purposes  of  agitation ;  for  few  people  know  any- 
thing about  the  principles  involved  in  them,  and  many  are  ready 
to  pronounce  upon  them  on  wholly  false  grounds.  Sentiment  and 
romance  stand  in  the  place  of  history,  and  an  ignorant  sympathy 
is  accorded  to  every  effort  to  return  to  conditions  which  either 
never  actually  existed  or  which  have  been  cast  aside  as  detri- 
mental to  the  well-being  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  therefore  no 
small  gain  to  have  such  questions  discussed  by  one  who  is  so 
thoroughly  conversant  with  them  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  for  no 
one  certainly  has  better  materials  for  their  history  ready  to  hand, 
or  a  larger  practical  experience  of  their  present  heaving,  or  a  more 
honourable  record  in  relation  to  them.  In  the  volumes  before  us  the 
Duke  points  out  the  place  held  in  the  progress  of  Scottish  civ  ilization 
by  the  changes  effected  in  the  system  of  tenure  and  in  the  cultivation 
ot  the  land,  exhibits  the  increase  in  prosperity  that  has  arisen 
from  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  property,  and 
exposes  the  falseness  of  the  idea  that  any  portion  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  Scotland  has  suffered  from  the  principle  of  exclusive 
ownership.  Here  and  there  he  illustrates  his  arguments  by 
bringing  before  us  family  papers  that  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  subject  in  hand,  or  by  recording  some  particulars  of  his  own 
doings  as  a  landlord,  while  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
condition  of  agriculture  in  Scotland  both  at  the  present  time  and 
for  many  years  past,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
his  delight  in  its  natural  beauties,  give  a  special  interest  to  some 
other  parts  of  his  work.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  interest 
of  his  book  is  considerably  impaired  by  the  wordy  style  in  which 
it  is  written,  by  the  length  and  frequency  of  the  digressions,  and 
by  the  faultineso  of  its  arrangement.  The  temper  of  the  reader  is 
often  tried  by  sententious  remarks,  which,  though  honoured  by  the 
printer  with  a  marvellous  profusion  of  capitals,  are  nevertheless 
usually  little  more  than  dreary  platitudes— such  as,  "  There  is 
no  place  in  Science  for  the  Slattern  or  the  Sloven,"  and  "  Mind 
comes  before  Matter ;  Brain  comes  before  Muscle ;  Head  comes 
before  Hands."  In  spite,  however,  of  some  faults  of  manner, 
these  volumes  are  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  Treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Skene,  the  Duke  sketches  partly  from 
Sir  John  Davis's  account  of  the  Irish  custom  of  tanistry,  and 
partly  from  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  charters,  the  character  of  theexac-, 
tions  from  which  the  occupants  of  land  suffered  under  the  Clan 
system  in  Scotland.  Of  the  tribal  organization  of  society  in  the 
Highlands  we  know  nothing  certainly;  it  had  virtually  disappeared 
betore  the  later  organization  of  the  Sept  or  Clan  by  the  time  that 
the  history  of  the  country  begins.  The  change  gave  the  chiefs 
hereditary  and  practically  unlimited  power  over  their  tenants,  who 
were  forced  to  render  them  services  of  "  unfixed  character  and 
extent."  We  cannot  fully  agree  with  all  that  is  said  here  on  what 
is  somewhat  awkwardly  described  as  "  Celtic  Feudalism." 
"  Dominion  over,  and  exclusive  possession  of,  property  in  land," 
for  example,  seem  to  us  to  be  incompatible  with  the  rights  of 
"  mormaers  "  and  "  toisechs."  The  revenue  of  the  chiefs  was 
mainly  derived  from  the  rights  they  exercised  over  land  in  the 
occupation  of  others;  and,  though  land  was  often  conveyed  free 
of  service,  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson  appears  to  have  had  good 
ground  for  laying  down  that  a  complete  enfranchisement  required 
the  concurrence  of  all  who  had  claims  upon  it.  The  old  Celtic 
system,  which  tended  to  throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
chiefs,  gave  way  before  the  definite  rights  and  duties  of  Anglo- 
Norman  feudalism,  expressed  in  charters.  Feudalism,  however, 
did  not  overturn,  but  rather  settled  and  defined,  pre-existing  con- 
ditions. There  was  no  break  in  continuity,  and  the  brevity  of 
the  earliest  charters  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  men  did  not 
consider  that  the  act  they  were  performing  was  anything  new, 
though  they  were  adopting  a  new  mode  of  recording  it.  During 
the  two  centuries  that  passed  between  the  death  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  and  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  the  charter  came  to 
mark  the  freeholder,  to  be  the  evidence  of  proprietary  right.  The 
tendency  of  the  age  was  towards  a  clear  definition  of  the  rights 
of  parties.  It  is  traced  in  the  Acts  conferring  burghal  "  free- 
doms," and  we  are  told,  though  we  do  not  see  on  what  evidence, 
that  these  "freedoms  "  were  generally  approved  of  for  "national" 
reasons.  From  charters  of  ownership  the  Duke  of  Argyll  passes 
to  leases  for  cultivation,  and  points  out  how  the  Scottish  bond- 
men, unlike  the  villeins  of  the  South,  rose  in  the  social  scale  by 
being  moved  from  one  estate  to  another,  and  how  during  the 
fourteenth  century  "  serfs  and  bondmen  practically  disappeared, 
and  the  system  of  free  tenants  holding  under  free  covenants 
became  the  established  usage  of  the  country."  The  oldest  lease 
now  extant,  one  granted  in  13 10  by  the  Abbot  of  Scone  to  two 
gentlemen  of  Perth,  is  given  here,  and  presents,  as  the  Duke 
observes,  some  special  points  of  interest.  It  is  what  would  now 
be  called  an  improvement  lease.  The  term  was  for  thirty  years, 
and  the  rent  was  to  rise  from  two  marks  for  the  first  two  years  to 
ton  for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  tenancy.  "  In  the  loose  language 
of  modern  agitation  the  tenant  would  have  to  pay  this  increase 
'  upon  his  own  improvements'";  but  then,  as  we  are  shown  here, 
men  in  those  days  recognized  the  fact  that  improvements  cannot 
be  the  tenant's  "own,"  save  in  a  measure,  because  they  are  made 
"  upon  and  out  of  materials,  opportunities,  and  guarantees  which, 
come  from  the  owner."  In  every  part  of  the  country  in  the  High- 
lands, as  well  as  the  Lowlands,  wherever  law  was  maintained  the 
authority  of  charters  and  covenants  was  recognized,  and  every 
advance  that  was  made  in  agriculture  and  civilization  was  due  to 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded. 

In  describing  how  progress  was  interrupted  in  the  Highlands 
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and  Border  districts  by  tho  lawlessness  of  tho  clans,  the  Puko  of 
Argyll  distinguishes  with  much  force  between  tho  primaeval  tribe 
aiul  the  clan,  or  "  military  aggregation  "  round  some  chief,  wlio 
was  a  "  mere  doserter  and  apostate  from  a  higher  civilization." 
Several  stories  of  ferocious  deeds  and  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of 
society  in  1603  illustrate  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  revival  of 
Celtic  usages,  though  it  is,  we  think,  a  mistake  to  speak  of 
"baud-fasting"  as  a  peculiarly  Celtic  custom.  Tho  "statutes 
of  Iona,"  an  engagement,  entered  into  by  the  Western  chiefs 
in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  all'ord  sufficient  proof  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  people  who,  in  addition  to  tho  payment  of 
rent,  had  under  the  clan  system  indefinitely  heavier  burdens 
imposed  on  them.  In  order  to  check  these  evils,  tho  Scottish 
Parliament  appealed  to  the  rights  of  ownership,  resting  on 
charters,  and  by  the  Act  of  1587  (the  date  1578  wherever  it 
occurs  in  Chap.  V.  is  a  misprint)  commanded  proprietors  of  bind  to 
resist  the  claims  made  by  the  chiefs  upon  their  tenants.  Mean- 
while an  advance  had  been  made  in  agriculture,  chiefly,  tho  Duke 
of  Argyll  considers,  through  the  operatiou  of  the  Baronial  Courts, 
which  enabled  owners  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Parliament  and 
the  Crown,  and  to  oppose  their  rights  to  the  lawless  demands  of 
the  chiefs.  In  the  course  of  an  interesting  account  of  Highland 
Agriculture  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  are  reminded 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  "  Summer  Shealings,"  about  which 
*o  much  gushing  romance  has  been  spoken  and  written,  is  simply 
•due  to  the  fact  that  the  management  of  cattle  is  better  understood 
than  it  was  in  earlier  days.  The  condition  of  the  Highlands 
gradually  improved  after  the  union  of  the  Crowns,  and  the  transfer 
of  estates  from  disloyal  chiefs  to  more  peaceable  and  civilized 
owners  was  often  accompanied  by  "  replantations  "  of  the  country, 
which  powerfully  aided  the  advance  of  industry.  One  of  these 
"  replantations  "  was  carried  out  in  Kintyre  by  the  famous  Marquess 
■and  his  son,  the  ninth  earl,  who  settled  Presbyterian  Lowlanders  in 
various  parts  of  the  district.  Several  particulars  are  given  which 
bear  on  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  Highlands  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  formation  of  Highland  regiments — 
&  step  which  the  Duke  points  out  should  be  ascribed  to  Lord 
Islay  (third  Duke  of  Argyll)  and  Forbes  of  Culloden  rather  than 
to  Pitt — afforded  some  outlet,  and  indirectly  benefited  the  country 
by  encouraging  emigration  to  Canada  and  America.  Later  in  the 
century  the  population  was  increased  by  three  new  causes,  the 
effects  of  which  are  carefully  traced  here — by  the  adoption  of 
inoculation,  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  potato,  and  the 
trade  in  kelp.  Meanwhile  a  change  had  been  effected  in  the 
position  of  the  cottars  of  the  Hebrides,  which  has  a  special  interest 
in  connexion  with  recent  events.  The  oppressive  services  exacted 
by  the  tacksmen  from  their  sub-tenants  were  brought  to  an  end 
by  Forbes  of  Culloden,  acting  for  John,  the  second  Duke ;  money- 
rents  were  fixed  by  local  competition,  and  the  sub-tenants  who 
had  hitherto  been  tenants-at-will  received  leases  from  the  pro- 
prietor. The  reason  of  this  change  is  given  in  Culloden's  own 
words;  it  was  to  deliver  the  sub-tenants  "from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Tacksmen,  to  free  them  from  the  oppression  of  Services  and 
Herezelds,  and  to  encourage  them  to  improve  their  farms  by 
giving  them  a  sort  of  property  in  their  grounds  for  nineteen  years 
by  Leases."  Occupiers  of  this  class  held  not  in  severalty,  but 
partly  in  common  and  partly  on  the  runrig  system,  and,  accordingly, 
while  a  new  lease  was  granted  to  each  tenant,  all  were  made  jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  the  whole  rent  .  This  change  is  noteworthy 
as  the  completion  of  the  advance  from  medieval  to  modern 
conditions  of  tenure  ;  a  covenanted  rent  took  the  place  of  unfixed 
services.  Partly  from  these  old  sub-tenants,  and  partly  from 
others  brought  in  by  new  tacksmen,  have  come  the  present 
"  Crofters."  The  potato  and  the  kelp  caused  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  Hebridean  population,  and  naturally  also  in  the  subdivision  of 
land,  and  when  the  kelp  trade  was  destroyed  and  the  potato  crop 
failed,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyree  were  in  danger  of  starvation.  The 
Duke  describes  the  measures  he  has  taken  to  bring  about  a  return 
to  principles  which  have  secured  the  wealth  and  civilization  of 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  speaks  with  dignified  contempt  of  the 
"  very  ignorant  sentiment "  which  has  lately  been  made  use  of  in 
order  to  defeat  his  plans  for  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry  and  the 
improvement  of  his  property.  Chief,  indeed,  among  the  changes 
that  have  brought  about  the  advancement  of  Scottish  agriculture 
1  is  the  gradual  disappearance  of  "  township"  farms,  cultivated  in 
runrig— a  system  which,  as  is  shown  here,  is  not  really  com- 
munistic, and  has  none  of  the  advantages  of  either  common  or 
individual  tenure.  We  have  not  dwelt  on  the  remarks  on  history 
and  political  economy  that  occur  in  these  volumes,  because  they 
are  altogether  subordinate  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  book.  We 
cannot,  however,  pass  by  the  statement  that  Charles  II.  was 
"  vindictive  "  without  a  protest,  or  forbear  observing  that,  though 
the  Duke  is  very  severe  on  Ricardo's  definition  of  Kent  as  one 
that  "  tills  his  belly  with  the  East  wind,"  we  do  not  find  the 
counsels  of  the  Scottish  Eliphaz  equally  satisfying. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  FINE  ART.* 

]\/ril.  GAMBIER  PARRY  has  been  known  so  long  as  an  artist, 
-L'J-  and  something  more  than  an  artist,  that  this  volume  of 
collected  essays  cannot  but  be  welcome.  He  understands  art  both 
theoretically  and  practically.    He  can  write  about  it,  and  he  can 
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also  practise  it.  His  criticisms,  therefore,  are  not  merely  fino 
thoughts  put  into  fine  langungo  by  a  writer  who  might  as  well 
have  adapted  his  remarks  to  agriculture  or  astronomy,  but  they 
relate  to  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  or  stained  glass  in  their 
practical  aspect;  and  more  than  that,  Mr.  I'arry  has  amassed 
and  thoroughly  digested  an  immense  quantify  of  information 
from  various  sources  as  to  the  subjects  of  which  ho  princi- 
pally treats.  Ho  is  liko  the  Chinese  swallow  that  gathers  all 
kinds  of  materials,  and  so  assimilates  them  that  they  become 
tho  edible  nests  dear  fo  Oriental  cookery.  In  each  essay  the  same 
completeness  is  visible.  Everything  bearing  on  tho  subject  has 
been  read,  and  not  read  only,  but  thoroughly  digested,  and  tho 
student  who  wishes  to  understand  mosaic,  or  fresco,  or  the  theory 
of  colour  as  applied  to  architecture  and  sculpture,  or  the  meaning 
of  emblematic  figures,  will  find  everything  laid  out  clearly  before 
hira  in  the  briefest  possible  space.  The  first  essay  is  on  "  The 
Purpose  and  Practice  of  Fine  Art,"  and  the  first  sentence  in  it 
may  be  taken  as  the  text  of  the  whole  book: — "  Fine  art  comes 
of  the  union  of  love  and  labour,  for  without  love  it  has  no  sufficient 
motive,  and  without  labour  it  can  have  no  success."  Art, 
especially  in  England,  would  be  a  different  thing,  and  art  criticism 
a  less  disagreeable  and  thankless  task,  if  this  sentence  could  be 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  young  artist.  It  allows  nothing 
for  "  knocking  off."  "  The  first  step,"  says  Mr.  Parry,  "  in  a 
student's  life  is  to  divest  his  mind  of  all  idea  that  genius  can 
dispense  with  labour."  Unfortunately  a  brief  survey  of  the  schools 
and  scholars  of  art  at  the  present  day  would  lead  an  unprejudiced 
visitor  to  a  wholly  different  conclusion,  and  to  read  Mr.  Parry's 
excellent  maxim  as  if  it  said  "  The  first  step  in  a  student's  life  is 
to  imbue  his  mind  with  the  idea  that  the  more  rapidly,  easily,  and 
carelessly  he  can  do  his  work  the  better,  so  long  as  the  public  is 
content  to  pay  for  it."  Some  of  the  most  incomplete  and  scamped 
designs,  whether  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  are  the 
most  in  favour  with  the  public,  and  there  is  not  much  use  in  talk- 
ing to  artists  until  their  patrons  are  better  educated.  Mr.  Parry's 
second  essay  is  on  "The  Ministry  of  Fine  Art  to  Common  Life." 
There  are  many  admirable  sentences  in  this  chapter,  which,  after 
proving  its  initial  proposition,  goes  on  to  make  such  remarks  as 
this  : — "Of  all  the  vices  which  pollute  the  source  and  thwart  the 
progress  of  fine  art,  the  striving  after  novelty  is  among  the  worst." 
Again,  "  the  genius  most  precious  to  mankind  is  continuous." 
And  again,  "  the  perception  of  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
endowments  with  which  God  has  blest  humanity."  The  craving- 
for  beauty  is  irrepressible,  and  Mr.  Parry  truthfully  points  out  that 
the  long  eclipse  of  national  art  among  us  came  from  the  loss  of 
artistic  sense  among  the  lower  classes.  What  art  there  was  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealthy  few ;  and  he  might 
have  added  that  the  unparalleled  success  of  such  books  as  Bewick's, 
whose  Quadrupeds  was  first  issued  in  1790,  was  due  to  the  appeal 
they  made  to  the  minds  and  feelings  of  ordinary  people.  It  was  a 
witness  to  the  usefulness  of  "  the  ministry  of  fine  art  to  common 
life."  The  tailpieces  appealed  directly  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
had  seen  similar  pictures  in  nature  without  special  remark ;  and, 
above  all,  they  needed  no  explanations,  they  required  no  text  or 
title  to  tell  what  they  meant.  "  Incomprehensible  art,"  says  Mr. 
Parry,  "  is  only  so  much  rubbish,  and  selfish  and  sensual  art  is 
only  worthy  of  the  flames."  Every  critic  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  artists  who  could  wax  eloquent  in  describing  the 
hidden  meaning's  of  their  great  designs,  but  who  forgot  that  such 
elucidations  would  be  impossible  when  a  picture  came  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  public  gallery.  Blake,  to  whose  work  Mr.  Parry  makes 
several  references,  was  sometimes  mysterious  in  this  fashion,  but 
the  meaning  of  those  of  his  designs  which  are  best  known  and 
most  popular  is  as  clear  as  the  day. 

As  an  example  of  the  more  practical  chapters  in  Mr.  Parry's 
comprehensive  work  we  may  select  that  headed  "  The  Art  and 
the  Artists  of  Glass  Painting,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval."  It  con- 
tains, within  the  compass  of  some  fifty  pages,  almost  all  that  is 
worth  knowing  on  the  subject  by  auy  one  except  a  professional 
artist.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sad  catalogue,  not  of  great  works  so 
much  as  of  works  lost.  What  would  we  not  give  now  for 
Gambasso's  windows  placed  in  Holy  rood  Chapel  iu  1434,  or  for 
the  glass  destroyed  in  Burgos  Cathedral  in  1813,01'  the  lights  iu 
the  Vatican  for  which  Raphael  furnished  the  designs  ?  Mr.  Parry 
traces  the  gradual  changes  in  architecture  as  well  as  in  glass 
which  supplemented  each  other  from  the  time  when  a  few  small 
pieces  could  be  patched  together  and  used  to  fill  a  small  Norman 
or  lancet  opening  down  to  the  time  when  stained  glass  was  as 
much  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  church  as  the  mullions  and 
tracery  of  the  windows.  In  places  the  solid  roof  was  supported 
on  walls  mainly  made  up  of  windows  with  their  tracery.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  though  we  cannot  claim  the  Fairford  win- 
dows for  Albert  Diirer,  a  pupil,  the  great  Aldegrever,  signs  his  name 
to  some  fine  glass  in  the  choir  of  the  church  at  Couches.  "  Of 
Albert  Diirer  himself  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  influence  on 
this  art,  but  no  works  can  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  him," 
although  the  windows  traditionally  ascribed  to  him  in  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  at  Cologne  may  be  his.  Mr.  Parry  seems  to 
assume  that  the  glass  of  the  twelfth  century  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral is  of  foreign  origin  ;  in  which  assumption  he  perhaps  hardly 
allows  enough  for  the  distinctly  English  character  of  some  of  the 
designs,  and  for  their  similarity  with  the  drawings  of  English 
artists  in  the  books  of  the  period.  He  quotes  from  Horace 
Walpole  "  the  earliest  recorded  commission  for  a  painted  window 
in  England."  This  is  an  order  by  Henry  III.  for  making 
three  glass  windows  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  in  the  Tower 
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of  London.     But  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  gives  the  original  refer- 
ence (Medieval  Military  Architecture,  ii.  263)  to  the  Liberate 
Rolls  of  10th  December,  25  Henry  III.  (1240),  which  can  hardly 
be  called  "the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century."     I  he 
exact  description,  too,  by  Walpole  is  incorrect.     It  should 
riin  :_«  One,  to  wit,  on  the  north  part,  with  a  certain  small 
figure  of  Mary  holding  her  Child ;  the  other  on  the  south  side 
with  the  Trinity  ;  and  the  third  on  the  same  south  side  with  St. 
John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist";  the  order  is  addressed  to  the 
"  custos  of  the  works."    Mr.  Parry  observes  as  curious  that  the 
early  glass-painters  in  all  countries  "  appear  to  have  rarely  signed 
their  names."    Mr.  Westlake  has  certainly  disposed  of  the  idea 
that  Durer  signed  the  Fairford  glass ;  and  Mr.  Parry  cannot  find 
an   earlier   name   in   England  than    that    of   "Walter  the 
Glazier,"  who  in  1303  made  140  feet  of  painted  glass  in  Exeter 
Cathedral;  but  a  window   at  Rouen   is   signed  by  Clement 
"  vitrearius,"  of  Chartres,  who  is  known  to  have  made  it  in  or 
about  1270.    Robert  of  York  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
pence  per  foot  for  his  glass  in  the  west  window  of  York  Minster. 
Mr.  Parry  bestows  bi<?h  praise  on  the  stained  glass  ol  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris  J  but  we  fear 
he  is  mistaken  in  considering  the  greater  part  of  it  as  original. 
We  have  seen  many  examples  from  it  in  private  collections, 
and   several   whole  windows  are  at   the   South  Kensington 
Museum.    The  fact  is,  Mr.  Parry  is  inclined  to  be  too  easy  on  the 
malpractices  of  "restorers,"  with  whom,  no  doubt,  in  his  hot 
Touth  he  was  intimately  connected.    A  different  kind  ot   _  re- 
storation"  from  that  which  has  so  greatly  vulgarized  the  bamte 
Chapelle  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parry  in  the  same  paragraph  ;  the 
desire  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  space  for  stained  glass  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  east  window  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  where  the 
•walls  of  the  most  eastern  bay  are  sloped  outwards  to  obtain  an 
extra  space  for  the  mouldings  of  the  window  frame  and  thus  to 
secure  the  entire  width  of  the  choir  for  the  glass,   "This  great 
window  still  contains  its  original  glass,  dating  from  about  1370, 
the  parts  repaired  being  supplied  by  old  fragments  from  windows  of 
the  clerestory  and  Lady  Chapel."    This  is,  indeed,  conservative  re- 
storation ;  and  very  different  from  the  course  pursued  at  Oanter- 
bury,  where,  to  continue  a  series  of  windows,  the  old  ones  were 
copied  and  repeated-at  a  long  interval  as  regards  colour  and 
quality ;   or  from  that  pursued  at  Westminster,  where  some 
modern  windows  are   worked  over  with   surface  patterns  to 
make  them  purposely  indistinct,  and  give  them  a  fictitious  appear- 
ance of  dusty  antiquity.    Mr.  Parry's  chapter  on  the  "  Adornment 
of  Sacred  Buildings,"  which  comes  next,  is  equally  full  oi  inter- 
esting matter,  comprising  in  particular  several  pages  devoted_  to 
the  description  and  consideration  of  various  portraits  professing 
to  represent  Our  Lord.    It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  though  Mr. 
Parry  traces  the  history  of  these  likenesses  with  loving  minute- 
ness; he  cannot  bring  himself  to  have  any  faith  in  their  genuine- 
ness' or  in  the  genuineness  of  the  traditions  by  which  they  were 

SUJn°aneappendix  we  have  some  account  of  the  methods  used  by 
Mr  Parry  in  his  famous  paintings  on  the  roof  of  Ely  Cathedral ; 
hut  those  who  expect  to  find  anything  more  about  those  deco- 
rations will  be  disappointed  by  the  modesty  of  the  author,  who, 
indeed,  keeps  himself  studiously  in  the  background  throughout 
the  volume. 


THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  CODES* 


THE  law  of  England,  as  adopted  and  administered  m  British 
India,  has  now  been  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  still 
far  from  completely,  reduced  to  the  form  of  systematic  codes.  It 
is  twenty-five  years  since  the  Penal  Code,  due  both  in  design  and 
in  execution  to  Macaulay  as  its  chief  author  was,  after  many  years 
delay,  definitively  enacted.  Most  persons  who  have  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  theory  of  legislation  and  the  question  of  codification 
are  aware  that  the  process  thus  begun  has  from  time  to  time  been 
repeated  on  other  branches  of  the  law.    Few,  however  who  have 
not  been  personally  concerned  with  the  administration  of  justice  m 
India  would  be  able  to  say  on  demand,  or  to  ascertain  without 
some  trouble,  exactly  how  far  this  operation  has  been  carried  or 
whether  the  Government  of  India  has  had  any  continuous  policy 
in  the  matter.    Moreover,  there  has  been  a  sensible  and  practical 
want  of  annotated  editions  of  the  Codes  brought  down  to  date.  _  A 
collection  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Codes  furnished  with  historical 
explanations,    embodying  amendments   in  the  text  wherever 
amendments  have  been  made,  and  giving  references  to  the  dec  1- 
Biona  of  the  Indian  Courts  on  the  Codes,  is  a  work  sure  to  be 
of  good  service  in  many  ways.     No  fitter  person  could  have 
been  found  to  undertake  this  work  than  Mr  Whitley  Stokes  In 
the  course  of  his  official  experience  in  India  be  took  an^acUve 
part  in  the  preparation  and  passing  of  several  of  the  Acts  licie 
collected;  he  is  familiar  with  the  machinery ^of  Indian La  - 
ment, but  has  not  ceased  to  he  familiar  with  the  mind  of  English 
lawyers,  and  does  not  thrust  local  details  on  his  readers  wi  hou 
need.    In  official  spelling  he  is  something  of  a  purist,  but  not 
more  so  than  his  text.    The  present  volume  contains  the  codes  of 
sXtantive  law.    A  second  volume  will  give  the  Procedure 
Codes,  Evidence  Act,  Limitation  Act,  and  other  matters  of 
"  adjective  law."  
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Mr.  Whitley  Stokes's  experience  has  made  him  not  only  a 
believer  in  codification,  but  a  fervid  believer.     He  distinctly 
charges  the  Government  of  India  with  backsliding  because  four  or 
five  years  have  passed  without  the  appearance  of  any  considerable 
codifying  Act,  and  hints  at  "  causes  that  must  not  be  here  stated." 
One  caus°e  which,  being  notorious,  might  quite  well  have  been  stated, 
is  that  during  no  small  part  of  those  years  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  India  was  fully  occupied  with  the 
Bengal  Rent  Bill,  not  to  mention  the  transitory  disturbance 
produced  by  the  so-called  Ilbert  Bill— a  disturbance  not  the  less 
troublesome  because  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  absurdly  exaggerated.    Mr.  Stokes,  however,  informs 
us  that  a  Bill  dealing  with  actionable  wrongs  has  meanwhile  been 
prepared  in  England.    Now,  the  law  of  actionable  wrongs,  or 
Torts,  is  ill  defined  as  to  its  limits,  obscure  in  many  details  and 
in  some  points  of  principle,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  not  yet> 
well  settled  in  this  country,  or  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of 
transition.    And  when  it  is  settled  what  the_  law  of  England 
really  is,  many  questions  may  arise  as  to  applying  it  to  the  use 
of  British  India.    To  mention  one  or  two  which  occur.  Shall 
actions  of  trespass  for  nominal  damages  be  allowed  ?    Shall  the 
rules  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  as  to  defamation  be  followed, 
or  shall  a  new  set  of  rules  for  civil  liability  be  framed  upon  the 
latest  English  authorities  ?    And  in  the  latter  case  shall  the  dis- 
tinction between  slander  and  libel  be  retained,  or  shall  the  law 
be  amended  to  meet  Indian  feeling  and  usage  in  this  and  other 
details  ?    Again,  the  Code  must  deal  with  a  master's  liability  for 
the  negligence  of  his  servants  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 
What  shall  it  do  with  the  case  of  the  person  injured  being  a 
fellow-servant  ?    Shall  it  discriminate  against  him  to  the  extent 
of  the  common  law  as  settled  by  the  modern  English  and  American 
cases?  or  shall  it,  with  the  modern  law  of  most  Continental 
nations,  discriminate  not  at  all,  or  even  in  the  workman's  favour  ? 
or  shall  it  follow  the  elaborate  compromise  of  the  Employers 
Liability  Act  r    These  and  suchlike  matters  are  not  to  be  disposed 
of  merely  by  neat  draftsmanship;  they  are  grave  matters  of 
policy,  and  must  be  maturely  considered.    We  do  not  see  in  this 
a  reason  for  not  codifying  the  law  of  civil  wrongs  at  all.    On  the 
contrary,  we  think  it  possible  and  desirable  to  make  a  working 
code  of  at  any  rate  so  much  of  the  law  as  is  of  practical  utility  10. 
England  or  British  India  ;  and  the  obscurity  of  certain  parts  of  it 
makes  codification,  in  our  opinion,  all  the  more  desirable,  though 
certainly  more  difficult.    But  we  do  think  that,  having  regard  to 
these  difficulties,  and  to  the  obvious  general  causes  of  delay  already 
mentioned,  four  or  five  years  is  by  no  means  an  excessive  time  for 
the  undertaking.  . 

Indeed  we  feel  bound  to  say  that,  with  all  their  merits  (and 
they  are  great),  the  existing  Anglo-Indian  Codes  might  in  many 
parts  have  been  all  the  better  for  being  subjected  to  a  longer  and 
more  minute  revision  before  they  were  enacted.    Every  written  law 
which  goes  beyond  mere  regulation  of  details  is  a  work  of  art;  it 
can  no  more  afford  to  dispense  with  unity  of  design  and  continuity 
of  execution  than  a  monumental  building.  It  should  proceed  from 
one  mind,  or  from  very  few  minds  working  in  intimate  associa- 
tion, and  it  should  be  framed,  if  not  by  one  hand,  at  least  under 
uniform  general  direction  and  by  hands  trained  in  one  school. 
Where  these  conditions  cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  first  instance, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  secure  a  certain  measure  of  uniformity 
by  careful  authoritative  revision  in  the  final  stage.    In  England 
even  this  is  seldom  attainable.    The  difficulties  under  which  the 
Parliamentary  Counsel's  office  has  to  do  its  work,  and  the  awkward 
and  inartistic  devices  thrust  on  Parliamentary  draftsmen  by  the 
form  of  our  legislation,  have  long  been  complained  of  and  remain 
unremedied.  The  Government  of  India  is  less  hampered,  though 
not  quite  so  free  as  might  be  supposed,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
have  made  good  progress  in  founding  a  school  of  legislative- 
composition.    The  results  obtained  are,  on  the  whole,  worthy  ot 
the  succession  of  distinguished  men  whose  services  in  the 
Governor-General's  Council  are  commemorated  by  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes ;  and  we  must  add  that  no  small  share  of  the  labour  and 
the  credit  belong  to  Mr.  Stokes  himself.    Still,  there  has  been  in 
some  cases  a  want  of  continuity.    Measures  long  held  in  suspense, 
perhaps  by  excessive  scruples,  have  been  finished  and  passed  in 
something  like  haste.    Not  only  the  work  of  different  hands,  but 
work  done  from  quite  different  points  of  view,  has  been  pieced 
together  with  an  incongruous  effect.    Comparison  of  the  original 
drafts  of  certain  Acts  as  prepared  by  the  Indian  Law  Commission 
in  England  with  the  Acts  as  ultimately  passed  will  show  that  the 
draftsman  and  the  legislator  were  not  really  on  the  same  lines. 
Another  source  of  unequal  workmanship,  and  sometimes  ot  posi- 
tive error,  is  that  the  framers  of  the  Indian  Codes,  and  ot  the 
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Contract  Act  in  particular,  were  tempted  to  borrow  a  section  heie 
and  a  section  there  from  the  draft  Civil  Code  of  New  York,  an 
infliction  which  the  sounder  lawyers  of  that  State  have  been 
happily  successful,  so  far,  in  averting  from  its  citizens.  I  his 
Code,  with  which  Mr.  Dudley  Fields  name  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated, is  in  our  opinion,  and  we  believe  in  that  of  most  compe- 
tent lawyers  who  have  examined  it,  about  the  worst  piece  ot 
ambitious  codification  ever  produced.  It  is  constantly  defective 
and  inaccurate,  both  in  apprehending  the  rules  of  law  which  t 
purports  to  define  and  in  expressing  the ,  draftsman's  more ,  or  less 
satisfactory  understanding  of  them.  The  clauses  on  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  in  contracts-which  are  rather  worse,  if  any- 
thing? than  the  average  badness  of  the  whole-were  most  unfortu- 
nately' adopted  in  the  Indian  Contract  Act  Whenever  this  Aet 
is  revised,  everything  taken  from  Mr.  Dudley  Fields  code  should 
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bo  struck  out,  and  the  sections  carefully  recast  after  independent 
examination  of  the  best  authorities. 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  might  have  given  greator  facilities  for  the 
study  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Codes  in  comparison  with  Knglish  case- 
law,  a  study  which  we  hold  to  bo  most  profitable  even  for  English 
lawyers  who  have  no  practical  concern  with  India,  aud  which  will 
be  necessary  for  the  revision  of  the  Codes  when  tho  time  of 
revision  comes.  A  large  proportion  of  the  illustrations  added  to 
the  enacting  text  of  the  Codes  are  taken  bodily,  or  with  slight 
variation  and  simplilication,  from  the  facts  of  English  reported 
cases.  Mr.  Stokes,  however,  has  not  generally  given  the  refe- 
rences. He  does  expressly  note  a  case  in  which  the  Contract 
Act  has  adopted  a  decision  of  the  Common  Pleas  afterwards 
reversed  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber ;  whetbor  this  was  by  de- 
liberate preference  or  by  inadvertence  does  not  seem  to  be  known. 
One  strange  slip  occurs  in  Mr.  Stokes's  notes  on  the  preliminary 
title  of  the  Contract  Act;  it  iB  worth  mention,  as  there  is  time 
to  repair  it  in  the  second  volume.  "  Quaere,"  says  the  note, 
"whether  the  rule  that  the  obligation  on  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note  may  be  raised  without  consideration  is  still  in 
force  in  India."  Dormitat  vir  doctus — as  we  all  do  at  times.  Of 
course  there  is  no  such  rule;  except  in  the  ingenious  contention  of 
a  certain  very  learned  American  writer  that  it  ought  to  be  so. 
The  rule  is  that  consideration  is  presumed  as  between  the  original 
parties,  but  the  presumption  may  become  conclusive  in  favour  of 
a  subsequent  bolder  for  value ;  effect  is  given  to  this  in  British 
India  by  the  Evidence  Act,  s.  114,  illustration  (c),  and  the  Nego- 
tiable Instruments  Act,  s.  43.  But  as  to  thinking  worse  of  Mr. 
Stokes's  work  as  a  whole  for  this  obvious  mistake,  let  him  do  so 
who  has  gone  through  an  equal  mass  of  detail  without  making  at 
least  as  bad  ones  himself.  We  do  think  that  a  little  more  de- 
tailed information  as  to  the  history  and  sources  of  Anglo-Indian 
legislation  would  increase  the  utility  of  the  book  ;  but  it  is  work- 
manlike and  useful  as  it  stands. 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ARCHERY.* 

MR.  FORD'S  book  on  archery  was  a  perfect  model  of  what 
such  a  treatise  should  be.  It  was  written  by  an  accomplished 
and  experienced  master  of  the  noble  craft,  for  the  practice  of 
which  it  has  been  since  the  date  of  its  publication,  in  1856,  the 
best,  and  indeed  the  only,  guide.  Its  style  was  simple  and 
concise ;  and  it  has  not  often  occurred  that  a  person  best  qualified 
for  such  a  task  has  undertaken  to  give  the  results  of  his  own  prac- 
tice and  study  for  the  advantage  of  his  competitors,  as  well  as  for 
the  instruction  of  those  only  beginning  to  learn  the  art  in  which 
he  has  himself  so  greatly  excelled.  But  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  appearance  of  Ford's  admirable  manual ;  during 
that  period  further  experience  has  improved  upon  some  of  his 
precepts ;  the  views  for  the  first  time  announced  by  him  have  in 
many  cases  been  further  developed,  and  it  was  high  time  that  the 
substance  of  his  work,  which  had  become  difficult  to  procure, 
should  again  be  made  easily  accessible.  The  duty  of  revising, 
correcting,  and  extending  Ford's  little  volume  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Butt,  who  is  himself  so 
well  known  in  the  world  of  archers,  and  who  has  won  so  much 
esteem  and  gratitude  for  the  excellent  and  devoted  manner  in 
which  for  so  many  years  he  acted  as  honorary  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Toxophilite  Society,  a  post  in  which  a  leading  archer 
and  active  official  can  be  of  great  service,  not  only  to  the  members 
of  the  Club  who  are  more  immediately  benefited  by  it,  but 
indirectly  to  the  whole  body  of  the  lovers  of  the  bosv,  among 
whom  the  Society  whose  ground  is  situated  in  the  Regent's  Park 
has  always  occupied  a  central  and  leading  position.  Mr.  Butt  is 
also  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  peculiar  qualifications  for  giving 
good  counsel  and  information  to  the  many  ladies  who  now  join  in 
the  fine  and  graceful  pastime  of  archery,  for  his  wife  is  well 
known  as  having  been  distinguished  among  them,  and  has  fre- 
quently taken  the  first  place  at  public  archery  meetings. 
t  Ford's  book  was  a  small  and  slender  volume  of  128  pages;  Mr. 
1  Butt's  revised  and  extended  edition  of  it  is  a  full-sized  octavo  of 
1  ?96  pages  ;  so  that  while  preserving  all  that  is  valuable  in  Ford,  it 
1  is  obvious  that  much  fresh  matter  has  been  added  to  it,  and  this 
embodies  all  the  further  knowledge  and  experience  which  has  been 
>  gained  from  the  practice  of  a  whole  generation  of  shooters. 
.  A  preface  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Longman  explains  and  justi- 
fies  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Butt's  revision  and  amplification  of 
;  Ford's  text  has  been  performed.  It  would  not  have  been  conve- 
nient or  desirable  simply  to  reprint  Ford  and  give  the  new  matter 
in  the  shape  of  notes.  For  much  of  the  old  text  has  become  obso- 
lete, and  it  would  not  have  been  sensible  to  relegate  to  the  secondary 
position  of  a  commentary  the  latest  and  best  and  most  practical 
.information.  The  old  book  has,  therefore,  been  rewritten;  the 
:  fresh  materials  have  been  skilfully  worked  into  the  former  fabric  ; 
useful  and  interesting  quotations  are  given  from  old  Ascham's 
Toxophilus,  and  a  full  record  is  furnished  of  the  best  scores 
(inade  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  public  meetings  held  during  the 
last  forty  years.  It  is  truly  stated  by  Mr.  Longmau  that  °Ford 
;  was  the  founder  of  modern  scientific  archery.  By  example  and 
precept  he  changed  what  had  been  mere  "playing  at  bows  and 

1  *  Tlie  Theory  and  Practice  of  Archery.  By  the  late  Horace  Ford.  New 
edition,  revised  and  re-written,  by  VV.  Butt,  M.A.,  for  many  years  Hon. 

'  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Toxophilite  Society.  London:  Longmans  &  Co. 
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arrows  "  into  a  sciontific  amusement.  Ho  was  tho  champion  for 
eleven  successive  years,  from  1849  to  1859,  and  again,  after  an 
interval,  in  1867.  His  best  scores,  whether  at  public  meetings 
or  in  privato  practice,  have  never  been  surpassed.  Those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  seeing  Ford  in  the  field  will  not  readily 
forget  tho  pleasure  and  instruction  to  be  derived  from  close  obser- 
vation of  his  shooting.  His  figure  and  form  wore  all  that  was 
most  excollent ;  his  attitude  before  tho  target,  his  firm  but  grace- 
ful boaring,  bis  nocking,  his  draw,  his  hold,  his  loose,  and  his 
watching  of  his  arrow  in  its  flight,  all  deserved  and  repaid  study. 

It  is  only  since  the  moro  extended  rivalry,  and  tho  more  accurate 
attention  given  to  the  essential  principles  of  good  shooting,  caused 
by  tho  annual  Grand  National  Archery  Meetings,  commenced  at 
York  in  1844,  that  the  practice  of  archery  has  assumed  its  modem 
success  and  importance.  The  revival  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  led  to  no  effective  or  noteworthy  results.  Indeed,  at  tho 
second  meeting  at  York,  in  1845,  when  the  Double  York  Round 
was  shot  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Muir  was  able  to  obtain  the 
championship  with  a  score  of  only  537.  Now  a  score  of  700  is 
seldom  among  the  first  ten,  and  the  general  level,  both  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  continues  to  rise.  It  was  in  1857,  and  at 
Cheltenham,  that  Ford  made  his  marvellous  performance  of  245 
hits  and  1,251  score,  and  this  has  never  since  been  beaten.  It  was 
Ford  who  recognized  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  old  precept  that 
the  archer  should  draw  to  the  ear,  and  who  substituted  the  more 
correct  principle  that  the  arrow  should  be  drawn  directly  beneath, 
the  eye.  All  lovers  of  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  it  may  be 
trusted  that  there  are  many,  will  agree  in  hoping  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  new  edition  of  Ford  will  help  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  archery.  It  is  a  sport  no  less  ancient  than  interest- 
ing in  its  history  and  associations,  and  is  one  which  affords  the 
finest  opportunities  for  indulging  in  healthy  and  graceful  exercise, 
no  less  than  for  the  cultivation  of  courtesy,  good  temper,  patience, 
perseverance,  and  command  of  the  nerves.  The  increasing  favour 
which  has  of  late  years  been  accorded  to  some  new  forms  of  out- 
door pastimes  may  perhaps  have  interfered  with  the  practice  of 
shooting  with  the  bow  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
public  meetings  continue  to  be  well  attended  both  by  ladies  and 
by  gentlemen,  and  the  increase  of  the  good  scores  made  is  enough 
to  indicate  that  there  must  be  frequent  practice  on  private 
grounds  and  lawns. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  archer's  tackle, 
and  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  are  full  and  clear  ;  and 
many  small  but  important  matters  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  by  words  alone  are  made  intelligible  to  any  careful  reader. 
Such  are  how  to  make  the  loops  in  the  bowstring,  and  how  best  to 
lap  it,  to  receive  the  nock  of  the  arrow — things  which  every  archer 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  easily  for  himself,  so  as  not  to  be  always 
obliged  to  resort  for  them  to  the  bowmaker's  shop.  There  are 
some  very  interesting  remarks  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  real 
length  of  the  ancient  "  clothyard  "  or  "  clothier's  yard  "  shaft.  It 
has  been  generally  believed  that  this  length  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  standard  yard — namely,  three  feet — but  in  the  absence  of 
any  positive  proof,  the  weight  of  probability  is  certainly  against 
this  assumption.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  length  of  the  old  English  war-arrow  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
silver  arrow  (presumably  a  model  of  areal  one),  now  in  the  possession, 
of  the  Royal  Toxophilite  Society,  and  inherited  by  it  along  with 
other  things  from  the  old  Finsbury  Archers.  It  bears  the  date  of 
1663,  and  it  is  only  28 {  inches  long,  the  usual  length  of  a  modern 
arrow  being  27  or  28  inches.  The  ancient  Scorton  arrow,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  year  1672,  i3  of  no  greater  length,  but  this  ha3 
been  broken  and  repaired,  and  does  not  exhibit  any  date  upon  it. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  of  Edward  IV.  mentions  "shafts  of  the  length 
of  three-quarters  of  the  standard,"  which  would  give  a  length  of  27 
inches  ;  and  it  is  further  suggested  that  this  is  the  length  of  the 
Flemish  yard,  and  that  Flemish  bows,  arrows,  and  strings  were 
always  held  in  repute.  The  length  of  the  arrows  still  employed  in 
Oriental  countries,  the  average  height  of  man,  and  the  incapacity  of 
wooden  bows  to  resist  the  strain  of  a  very  long  draw,  may  also  all  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  old  arrow,  except  perhaps 
for  extraordinary  purposes,  was  of  much  the  same  length  as  the 
modern  one.  But  there  is  no  specimen  extant  of  such  an  arrow  as 
those  which  did  such  good  service  at  Agincourt.  There  must 
have  been  thousands  stored  in  the  Tower  and  other  places  at  the 
time  when  the  archer's  arrow  was  finally  superseded  by  the  less 
certain  bullet  of  the  musketeer,  but  they  were  probably  destroyed, 
like  the  old  Exchequer  tallies,  as  useless  in  themselves,  and 
without  a  thought  of  their  antiquarian  interest,  and  so  the  dispute 
must  remain  without  definite  solution. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  records  of  public 
meetings  is  instructive  in  showing  the  progress  of  archery  and  the 
great  advance  made  in  tho  excellence  of  scores,  as  well  as  the 
variation  in  the  shooting  of  the  best  shots,  affected  as  it  always 
must  be  by  personal  circumstances  of  health,  training,  and  nerve. 
The  earliest  archives  are  those  of  the  Scorton  Arrow  Meetings, 
going  back  as  far  as  the  year  1673.  These  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "Grand  National,"  held,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  for  the  first  time  at  York  in  1844.  To  the  Yorkshire 
archers  also  is  due  the  invention  of  the  York  Round,  now  almost 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  best  test  of  excellence  in  shoot- 
ing, with,  for  gentlemen,  its  six  dozen  of  arrows  at  loo  yards, 
its  four  dozen  at  80,  and  its  two  dozen  at  60  yards,  so  arranged 
under  the  belief  that  about  the  same  scores  would  be  made  at 
each  distance — a  belief  which  has  proved  to  be  fairly  correct  a3 
regards  the  average  of  archers.   The  Ladies'  National  Round  of 
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four  dozen  arrows  at  6o  yards,  and  two  dozen  at  50,  was  not 
established  until  1851,  and  was  adopted  as  corresponding- with 
the  80  and  60  yards  of  the  full  York  Round.  There  have  been 
annual  meeting's  at  Leamington  sir.ce  1854,  and  at  the  Crystal 
Pa'ace  since  1859,  a  Great  Western  meeting  has  been  held 
since  1 861 ,  and  a  Grand  Northern  since  1879.  Since  1881  a 
Double  York  Eound  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  ground  of 
the  Eoyal  Toxophilites  in  London.  In  1872  an  improved  method 
of  scoring  -was  adopted.  Instead  of  pricking  the  hits  on  a  card, 
"with  spaces  coloured  to  represent  the  gold  and  the  rings  on  the 
target,  the  value  of  each  hit  is  at  once  written  down  in  figures 
for  every  end,  and  many  chances  of  error  are  in  this  way  avoided. 

Ford's  best  score  of  1.251  was  at  Cheltenham  in  1857,  and  his 
second  best  of  1,162  at  Leamington  in  1856  ;  but  his  other  scores 
at  public  meetings  over  1,000  were  only  five  in  number.  Major 
Fisher,  Mr.  Falairet,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Nesham  are  the  only  other 
archers  who  have  reached  1,000  at  a  public  match,  and  this  only 
in  five  instances.  Among  ladies,  Miss  Legh's  score  at  Bath  in 
1SS1  of  840,  when  she  made  all  the  144  hits,  stood  first  until 
beaten  by  Mrs.  Legh  with  one  of  864  and  142  hits  at  Leamington 
in  1885.  Other  scores  of  Miss  Legh's  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were 
792  in  1882,  and  809  with  143  hits  in  1885.  Mrs.  Butt's  score 
of  785  at  Leamington  in  1870  comes  next  to  these.  Six  other 
ladies  only  are  mentioned  as  having  made  scores  of  700.  To  pass 
to  the  records  of  longer  distances,  in  shooting  144  arrows  at  120 
yards,  a  score  of  273  with  67  hits  made  by  Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Fryer  is 
the  highest  on  record.  On  the  Crunden  day  in  the  Regent's  Park 
in  1854  Ford,  shooting  144  arrows  at  100  yards,  made  362  with 
88  hits.  But  in  1883,  on  a  similar  occasion,  Mr.  C.  E.  Nesham 
made  478  with  104  hits— a  very  remarkable  score,  considering 
the  distance  and  the  large  number  of  arrows  to  be  shot. 


BOOKS  OX  IRELAND.* 

THE  parcel  of  books  on  Ireland  which  we  have  before  U9 
testifies  to  the  unfortunately  abiding  actuality  of  the  subject. 
"\Ve  wish  we  could  say  that  it  also  testifies  to  the  amount  of 
ability,  good  intention,  and  instructed  intelligence  which  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  that  question  ;  but  perhaps  that  would  be 
going  too  far.  The  first  volume,  Dr.  Ingram's  account  of  the 
"  real "  Union  (not  the  fanciful  abomination  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  discovered,  having  almost  come  to  fourscore  years,  and  having 
remained  in  patient  and  tolerant  ignorance  of  it  during  that  time), 
is  at  least  a  useful  and  timely  book — written,  not  merely  on  the 
right  side,  but  honestly  on  that.  As  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
allow  prejudice  to  interfere  either  way  in  our  dealings  with  such 
matters,  we  may  as  well  say  frankly  that  Dr.  Ingram,  though  he 
has  done  well  and  very  well,  might  have  done  better.  He  has 
mingled  weak  arguments  with  his  strong  ones,  and  of  course 
his  adversaries — even  if  they  were  less  unscrupulous  than  the 
Separatist  party  of  the  moment  is  by  the  very  fact  and  history 
of  its  existence — will  be  certain  (we  had  almost  said,  will  be 
entitled)  to  pick  out  the  weak  arguments  and  neglect  the  strong. 
For  instance,  it  is  certainly  unwise  to  lay  any  stress  whatever 
on  the  fact  that  some  of  the  compensation  for  boroughs  was  paid 
to  Englishmen,  and  still  more  unwise  to  count  Lord  Wellesley 
as  an  Englishman.  The  facts  which  Dr.  Ingram  himself  puts 
forward  show  how  utterly  unnecessary  any  such  special  pleadiug 
is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposition  to  the  Union,  not  the 
promotion  of  it,  came  from  jobbers  and  boroughraongers,  and 
considering  the  history  of  Irish  boroughmongering  (which  had 
heen  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  English,  and  had  very 
much  the  character  of  the  over-regulation  prices  paid  for  com- 
missions), compensation  for  the  loss  of  such  property  was  not 
only  just  but  unavoidable.  But  what  is  most  remarkably  set 
forth  in  Dr.  Ingram's  book,  and  what  is  most  persistently 
ignored  by  the  lying  "patriot"  histories  and  those  who  choose 
to  take  their  cue  from  them,  is  that  the  Union  was  not  universally 
or  even  generally  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  that  out  of  Dublin 
and  a  few  other  places  where  agitation  against  it  had  excited 
the  populace,  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  acquiesced 
in  it  readily  enough.  Accidentally,  too,  Dr.  Ingram  disposes 
of  a  crowd  of  fallacies,  or  rather  falsehoods,  which  are  now 
commonly  uttered  by  Separatists,  such  as  that  there  was  no 
question  of  Ireland  siding  with  England's  enemies  when  she  had 
an  independent  Parliament,  that  the  persecution  of  Irish  trade 
■was  systematic  and  universal,  and  so  forth.  Of  course  those  who 
most  need  the  book  will  not  read  it,  and  some  of  those  who  will 
read  it  know  the  facts  already.  But,  though  English  political 
opinion  generally  is  not  exactly  a  learned  opinion,  there  are  some 
impartial  voters  who  read,  and  to  them  the  book  may  be  warmly 
Tecommended.    They  will  see  at  least  what  measureless  (let  us 
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be  charitable  and  say)  recklessness  marks  the  statements  of  Mr.  1 
Gladstone  on  a  subject  of  which,  as  he  has  by  his  own  confession  1 
been  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  it,  for  a  long  life  of  politics,  I 
and  no  short  one  of  supreme  political  power,  he  may  be  presumed  I 
to  be  even  now  scantily  informed. 

The  Letters  from  Ireland,  which  were  published  in  the  Times 
about  this  time  twelvemonth,  contained  some  valuable  information, 
but  except  that  they  really  supply  a  telling  illustration  or  anecdote* 
now  and  then  to  a  public  speaker,  we  own  that  we  are  not  very 
hopeful  of  much  good  being  now  done  by  newspaper  letters.  The 
Separatist  party  have  very  ingeniously  poisoned  the  wells  by 
supplying  glaringly  false  accounts.  The  falsehoods  thus  conveyed 
do  a  double  duty.  If  they  are  believed,  that  is  so  much  gained 
to  the  Separatist  cause.  If  they  are  exposed,  at  least  part  of  tho 
result  is  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  all  newspaper  news  on 
the  subject.  The  political  smashers  may  or  may  not  pass  their 
own  base  coin ;  but  they  are  nearly  certain  to  excite  distrust  in 
the  true  money.  Still  it  would  never  do  to  leave  off  telling  truth 
because  others  tell  falsehoods,  and  there  are  many  valuable  facts 
here.  When  English  electors  learn  how  tenants  have  quite  re-  1 
cently  given  nineteen  and  twenty  years'  purchase  under  the  rose 
for  tenant's  interest  in  the  very  counties  where  the  National 
League  declares  that  payment  of  any  rent  means  starvation,  they 
can  draw  the  inference  for  themselves.  The  correspondent  has 
also  given  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  liberal  construction 
which  Irish  tenants  of  the  better  class  are  inclined  to  put  on  the 
live-aud-thrive  standard.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  agricultural  depression  means  to  a 
great  extent  the  impossible  attempt  to  live,  not  as  a  farmer  should 
live,  but  as  he  would  like  to  live.  Although  a  certain  youthful 
member  of  Parliament  made  himself  unpopular  some  years  ago 
by  blurting  the  fact  out,  in  other  businesses  and  professions  that 
means  bankruptcy,  and  we  do  not  quite  know  why  the  fortunati 
agricolce  should  be  exempted  from  the  consequence. 

If  we  treat  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien  without  very  great  respect,  it  is 
not  because  he  is  a  Nationalist.    A  Nationalist  who  can  bring 
anything  like  argument  to  bear,  even  one  who  shows  an  honest 
originality,  like  the  late  Mr.  O'Conor,  is  sure  of  respectful  treat- 
ment here.    But,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  O'Brien's  book  is  a  mere 
warming  up  of  magazine  and  review  articles,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
though  we  have  not  the  faintest  intention  of  impugning,  or  hinting 
impugnment,  of  his  honesty,  his  point  of  view,  and  the  arguments 
with  which  he  supports  it,  are  so  exceedingly  worn  and  stale,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  much  more  than  say,  with  all  politeness,  that 
we  think  we  have  heard  that  before,  and  to  pass  on  to  the  next 
book.     But  out  of  our  great  charity,  and  not  because  "we* 
always  likes  wopping  a  Separatist,"  we  will  just  pause  to  demolish  ■ 
what  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  style  of  argumentation.  I 
He  is  talking  of  the  old  quarrel  between  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Froude, 
which,  now  that  Mr.  Lecky  has  definitely  taken  the  side  of  ninety-  I 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  men  of  combined  honour  and  brains,  j 
vexes  Separatists  so  sharply,  and  he  sums  up  by  saying  that  Mr.  I 
Lecky  "  must  be  prepared  to  take  his  stand  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  '  I 
constitutional  government,  or  by  Mr.  Froude  and  pure  despotism."  I 
Now  whether  Mr.  Froude's  plan  means  pure  despotism  we  care  1 1 
very  little.   Let  Mr.  O'Brien  say  it  does  if  he  likes.    But  even  an  ,  I 
Irish  Separatist  might  be  expected  to  see  that  his  other  alternative  I 
of  "Mr.  Gladstone  and  constitutional  government  "  is  a  suggestion  I 
falsi,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  begging  of  the  question  which  can  hardly  I 
be  beaten  either  in  audacity  or  else  in  carelessness.     For  the  I 
contention  of  Unionists  is  that  constitutional  government  is  no  I 
more  bound  up  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan  than  it  would  be  witli 
the  plan  of  a  community  of  loose  women  and  their  bullies  for  being 
freed  from  inconvenient  police  regulations.    We  choose  this  illus-  I 
tration  on  purpose,  in  order  that  any  Separatist  who  likes  may 
display  the  nice  honour  and  delicate  logic  of  his  party  by  asserting 
that  we  have  compared  the  population  of  Ireland  to  the  persons  in 
question.    And  having  done  so  we  may  then  say  that  constitu- 
tional government  is  no  more  bound  up  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan 
than  it  would  be  with  a  plan  for  rendering  the  University  of  Oxford  , 
independent  of  Parliamentary  control.    The  Unionist  theory  is 
that  the  "  Irish  people  "  is  a  silly  misnomer  for  a  non-integral  part  1 
(itself  much  divided)  of  a  larger  "  people,"  and  that  it  has  no  more  1 
right  to  "govern  itself"  than  Yorkshire  or  Holderness,  or  the  >■ 
Spurn  Lighthouse.    All  which  Mr.  O'Brien's  argument  deliberately 
or  foolishly  neglects.    And  of  such  logic  is  his  book  constructed 
generally. 

C.  M.  Towle  (whether  man  or  woman  we  know  not)  is  an 
American,  as  a  short  introduction  tells  us,  and  he  or  she  (let  us  say  I 
he  for  convenience  sake)  has  undertaken  to  instruct  Englishmen  in 
their  own  wickedness.    The  American,  however,  is  not  of  course 
responsible  for  this  silly  introduction,  or  for  a  sillier  postscript  in  I 
which  the  introducer,  whoever  he  is,  shows  that  he  knows  nothing  j 
of  the  relation  of  American  States  to  the  Union,  and  that  he  has  I 
not  learnt  the  lesson  of  American  history.    If  he  has  invented  tho  I 
phrase  "  Anglo-Celtic  Empire,"  however,  he  is  rather  an  original  I 
person,  and  we  respect  him  for  it.   As  for  Mr.  Towle,  his  summary  I 
of  recent  events,  though  written  distinctly  from  the  "  right  .and  I 
justice"  point  of  view,  is  clear,  and  as  far  as  the  facts  go  neither 
inaccurate  nor  unfair.    We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Towle  in-  1 
tended  to  observe  equal  accuracy  and  fairness  in  his  earlier  parts.  1 
Unluckily  the  acceptance  of  the  general  theory  that  England  has  1 
been  wickedly  oppressing  Ireland  for  seven  hundred  years  makes  | 
it  as  impossible  to  be  either  accurate  or  fair  as  the  opposite  theory 
(could  it  be  held  by  any  sane  man)  that  all  the  dealings  of  England 
with  the  sister  island  have  been  angelically  amiable  and  divinely  I  , 
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just.  "What  is  so  much  wantod,  and  what  it  seams  impossible  to 
got,  is  a  historian  of  Ireland  who  shall  recognize  the  plain  fact  that 
during  this  famous  seven  hundred  years  England  has,  as  a  rule, 
boon  neither  above  nor  below  the  European  morals  of  the  time  in 
•dealing  with  ft  population  who  have  certainly  been  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  and  yet  more  impossible  to  leave  alone  than  any 
weople  whose  circumstances  are  recorded  by  history.  The  Irish 
have  always  been  recalcitrant,  and  the  process  of  anchoring  Ireland 
e  thousand  miles  out  is  unluckily  not  feasible.  Being  unable  to 
Anchor  Ireland  out,  and  equally  unable  to  have  permanent  anarchy 
established  next  door,  the  English  have  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to 
get  Ireland  out  of  anarchy.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  ways 
were  usually  violent,  and  occasionally  treacherous,  as  were  all  the 
ways  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  seventeenth  they  were  even 
more  violent,  but,  except  in  some  few  instances,  less  treacherous. 
In  the  eighteenth  they  took  the  line  of  ingenious  and  cumbrous 
legal  restriction;  in  the  nineteenth  of  headlong  and  reckless 
removal  of  legal  restriction.  So  soon  as  any  one  attains  this 
preliminary  point  of  view,  and  not  till  then,  he  will  begin  to  see 
the  events  of  the  history  of  Ireland  clearly.  Mr.  Towle  is  not 
anvwbere  near  this  Tisgah  sight.  He  is  fogged  by  the  shocking 
character  of  the  "  original  English  right  over  Ireland  "  (which, 
however,  by  his  own  showing,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
each  successive  one  of  the  numerous  races  who,  as  he  piously 
believes,  conquered  the  country  earlier)  ;  by  his  conception  of  the 
Irish  as  a  people  struggling  to  be  free,  instead  as  of  a  people 
■determined  to  be  anarchic  ;  and  by  his  certainty  that  the  English 
were  always  tyrannous,  instead  of  being,  as  they  were,  always 
determined  to  get  the  country  governed,  and  frequently  neither 
wise  nor  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  methods  of  governing. 
Hence  he  wanders  up  and  down,  stumbling  over  graves,  and 
tneither  sees  the  light  nor  makes  progress  towards  it. 

The  Irish  Problem  is  a  well-intentioned  little  tract  written  by 
some  one  who  has  read  his  Carlyle,  on  the  whole,  rather  more 
■well  than  wisely.  He  has  a  purchase  scheme,  a  scheme  for 
"industrial  Parliaments,"  and  other  devices  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Abbe"  Sieyes.  Unfortunately,  you  must  drive  the  nail  where 
it  will  go  in  politics,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  you  can  even 
choose  your  nail.  The  book  is,  we  repeat,  well-intentioned,  and 
some  scattered  points  in  it  might  be  useful ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
not  practical  nor  practicable. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Daly's  book,  or  rather  of  the  book  edited  by 
Mr.  Daly,  could  hardly  be  other  than  welcome ;  for  it  consists  of 
nothing  less  than  the  cream  and  flower  of  Swift's  own  writings — 
the  "  Drapier,"  the  "  Modest  Proposal,"  the  "  Legion  Club,"  and 
«o  forth.  Mr.  Daly's  Introduction  is  well  enough,  though  very 
hard  on  Queen  Anne,  who  is  dead,  and,  though  written  appa- 
rently from  a  Gladstonian  standpoint,  contains  little  or  nothing 
that  is  untrue — a  wonderful  thing  for  a  Gladstonian  in  these  days. 
His  view  of  Swift's  character  and  conduct  is,  on  the  whole,  quite 
right,  and  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  his  favour,  that,  while 
evidently  quoting  the  Dean  as  a  Home  Ruler,  he  does  not,  like 
Mr.  Towle,  call  him  an  Irishman.  It  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out  that,  if  Swift  was  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  Hindoo. 
The  short  introductions  to  the  several  pieces  are  also,  as  a  rule, 
sufficient,  though  the  author  is  in  more  than  one  of  them  less 
careful  to  restrain  his  sentiments  than  in  the  general  intro- 
duction. Mr.  Daly,  who,  though  a  Gladstonian,  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  fool,  will  probably  recognize  his  blunder  when  we  suggest 
that  Swift  of  all  people  would  hardly  have  satirized  the  Legion 
Club  because  "  it  did  not  contain  a  single  representative  of  the 
^people  who  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  nation."  Another  fling  in 
this  same  introduction  is  so  silly  that  we  own  for  a  moment  we 
missed  its  meaning.  "  The  colonial  representation,"  says  Mr. 
Daly,  "were  of  the  most  degraded  order."  For  about  half  a 
second  we  failed  to  connect  this  remarkable  phrase  (putting  its 
dubious  grammar  aside)  with  Mr.  Daly's  favourite  other  phrase 
of  "the  English  colony,"  and  we  are  afraid  that,  now  we  do 
recognize  it,  we  only  echo  an  exclamation  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's 
about  some  similar  utterance.  "  Oh,  man  !  that's  gey  and  stupid." 
It  is  especially  stupid,  because  those  with  whom  Mr.  Daly 
argues  are  never  tired  of  telling  us  that  the  Irish  people  are 
only  striving  to  get  back  this  "colonial  representation,"  this 
degraded  Legion  Club,  this  "  Parliament  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  were  not  comprised." 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.* 

mms  is  a  pleasant  and  scholarlike  little  memorial  of  the  origins 
J-  and  early  history  of  Harvard.  Our  only  complaint  against 
Mr.  Bush  is  that  he  has  relegated  a  good  many  of  his  best  things 
to  a  collection  of  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  without  any  ap- 
parently sufficient  reason.  Harvard  scholarship  is  in  our  own  time 
renowned  for  its  thoroughness,  and  Mr.  Bush  shows  us  how  early 
the  tradition  was  founded.  These  were  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  1642  for  what  we  should  now  call  the  matriculation  exarnina- 
j  tion  :—"  Whoever  shall  be  able  to  read  Cicero  or  any  other  such 
like  classical  author  at  sight,  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in 
verse  and  prose,  suo  ut  aiunt  Martc,  and' decline  perfectly  the 
paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue  :  let  him  then, 
•and  not  before,  be  capable  of  admission  into  the  College."  We 
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do  not,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Bush's  inference  that  the 
standard  of  classical  learning  was  really  higher  in  the  seventeenth 
century  than  in  tho  nineteenth.  The  scholarship  of  that  timo 
was,  in  a  way,  both  more  extensive  and  readier  than  ours.  Very 
likely  President  Dunstur,  tho  author  of  this  regulation,  had  read 
more  Latin  of  one  sort  and  another  than  most  living  or 
recent  Latinists;  and  we  may  assume  that  ho  could  not  only 
write  but  speak  Latin  with  considerable  tluency.  But  what 
made  such  fluency  possible  and  not  uncommon  was  that  modern 
Latinity  was  still,  as  a  whole,  uncritical.  If  President  Dunstor's 
verses  were  like  those  which  abound  in  the  dedications  and 
moral  emblems  of  the  period  we  may  be  sure  they  were  not 
Ovidian ;  we  may  doubt  whether  his  prose  were  really  Ciceronian. 
As  for  Greek,  it  was  then  and  long  afterwards  read  through  Latin 
spectacles.  The  rules  of  general  discipline  were  more  litted  for 
schoolboys  than  for  young  men,  the  usual  age  of  entering  being  at 
all  Universities  much  lower  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Bush  notes  among  other  things  that  "  Sir  "  was  the  proper 
appellation  of  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and  "  Mr."  was  reserved  for  tho 
higher  degrees,  and,  it  is  said,  for  persons  of  quality.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  at  the  mother  University  of  Cambridge  the 
titles  of  "  Dominus  "  and  "  Magister"  are  in  official  use  to  this  day 
with  the  same  meaning,  as  may  be  seen  iu  any  Tripos  list.  It 
reina  ins  to  be  seen  in  that  fulness  of  time  which  Mr.  Llewelyn 
Davi  es  would  fain  hasten  and  Mr.  Sidgwick  would  rather  await  in 
patience,  whether  the  6rst  woman  who  takes  a  real  degree  will  be 
inscribed  as  Dominat  or  claim  supra  grammaticam  to  write  herself 
Dominus  with  the  men.  Harvard,  conservative  in  the  midst  of 
democracy,  has  as  yet  admitted  only  a  very  slight  foreshadowing 
of  anything  like  Newnham  or  Girton.  Still  less  can  we  expect  in 
this  generation  that  the  young  men  of  Harvard  and  the  young 
women  of  Wellesley  College  shall  send  their  crews  to  contend  in 
the  boat-race  of  which  Dr.  Holmes  has  given  us  so  charming  a 
picture  in  A  Mortal  Antipathy. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

THE  last  of  the  series  of  those  eminently  useful  little  books 
issued  by  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  under  the  title 
of  The  Musician  now  lies  before  us.  The  author,  Mr.  Ridley 
Prentice,  has  rendered  a  service  to  pianoforte  students  and  to  the 
public  generally  which  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  The  six 
grades  of  The  Musician  are  simply  invaluable  to  the  thoughtful 
student.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  nearly  all  that  is  contained  in 
this  work  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  as  far  as  simple  instruction 
is  concerned  ;  but  the  value  of  these  six  slender  volumes  (they  are 
only  some  ninety  pages  each)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  student  is 
made  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  musical  work  in  hand  under 
the  guidance  of  a  highly  experienced  master,  whose  one  object  is 
to  help  him,  as  the  title-page  informs  us,  towards  the  better 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  beautiful  music.  These  six 
booklets  are  by  no  means  dry  instruction  books,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  instruction  is  too  often  used.  They  are  hand- 
books for  every  one  who  intends  to  give  so  much  study  as  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  and  enjoy  good  music.  Any 
person  who  really  cares  for  the  art,  and  is  not  simply  one  who 
says  he  does  so  because  it  is  a  cheap  way  of  gaining  a  reputation 
for  "  culture,"  in  fact,  any  one  who  really  loves  music  for  itself, 
will  find  this  series  an  almost  invaluable  help.  Let  any  such 
work  through  the  carefully  progressive  analyses  of  the  different 
pieces  here  treated,  and  in  a  few  months  he  will  find  hiuiself,  if 
not  a  finished  musician,  at  least  what  is  next  best,  an  intelligent 
listener,  and  one  possessed  of  a  power  of  appreciating  and  enjoying 
the  highest  class  of  music,  whether  pianoforte  or  orchestral.  If 
he  fails  after  this  by  no  means  severe  study  to  attain  the  end  we 
predict,  he  will,  at  any  rate,  have  learned  to  value  at  its  worth 
the  nauseous  gush  which  passes  current  in  society  as  musical 
criticism,  and  to  realize  that  music  is  not  a  subject  upon  which 
any  one  who  has  the  patience  to  sit  through  a  concert,  not  one 
note  of  which  he  can  understand,  has  a  right  to  give  an  opinion. 

"  The  Brazen  Serpent "  is  a  sacred  cantata  in  three  parts  by 
Dr.  John  Naylor,  the  words  being  selected  from  Scripture  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Powell  Metcalfe,  and  published  by  the  London  Music 
Publishing  Company,  Limited.  It  would  appear  that  this  cantata 
has  already  been  received  with  favour  by  the  public,  as  the  copy 
before  us  is  marked  second  edition,  which  must  be  a  subject  for 
congratulation  to  the  composer.  It  is  certainly  a  very  rausicianlike 
piece  of  work,  and,  being  devoid  of  any  excessive  difficulties,  is 
well  suited  for  amateur  choirs.  The  name  of  the  organist  of  York 
Minster  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  workman- 
ship. Mr.  E.  St.  John  Lacy  has  written  some  very  effective  music 
to  the  words  of  Edgar  Poe's  "  Annabel  Lee."  It  is  arranged  as  a 
solo  for  tenor,  with  a  chorus  which  is  very  cleverly  handled  by 
the  composer.  "  Twelve  Songs  to  Old  English  Words,"  by  Mr. 
Erskine  Allon,  is  a  further  contribution  by  this  charming  writer 
to  the  other  sets  of  songs  which  have  already  appeared.  This  set 
is  to  our  mind  fullyequal  to  the  "  Six  Songs  to  Seventeenth  Century 
Words  "  and  "  Six  Songs  to  Words  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,"  both 
of  which  we  have  already  noticed.  Mr.  Allon  has  begun  well 
(these  songs  are  marked  Opus  7),  and  we  trust  he  will  persevere  in 
giving  us  true  music  which  elucidates  rather  than  distorts  the  words 
of  these  old-world  lyrics.  Two  more  songs  by  the  same  composer 
are  "  King  Witlaf  "  and  "  If  it  be  Love,"  both  of  them  of  much 
higher  order  than  the  usual  drawing-room  song.    Mr.  0.  Morse 
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Boycott's  song  "  Sweet  bird,  answer  me,"  Miss  A.  E.  Horrock's 
"The  Bird  and  the  Rose,"  and  Lady  Borton's  "  The  Golden  Gate," 
are  all  effective  songs,  though  not  marked  by  any  great  traits  of  origi- 
nality ;  while  "  I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears,"  by  Miss  Mary 
Shillington,  is  a  graceful  setting  of  Charles  Kiugsley's  words,  to 
which  is  added  a  very  effective  violoncello  accompaniment.  "  A 
Triumphal  March  "  for  the  organ,  by  Mr.  C.  Iloby,  is  good  speci- 
men of  festal  music,  and  has  been  performed,  we  are  somewhat 
vaguely  informed  on  the  title-page,  "  with  great  success  at  the 
Exhibition  and  at  the  principal  organ  recitals."  A  second  series 
of  Mr.  Erskine  Allon's  "  Sketches  in  Dance  Rhythms,"  consisting 
of  a  polonaise,  valse  lente,  bounce,  and  saltarello,  will  be 
welcome  to  those  who  admired  the  first  series,  and  the}-  will  be 
found  to  be  of  equal  excellence.  A  pretty  rustic  dance,  called 
"  Burnham  Beeches,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Musgrave,  brings  the  publica- 
tions of  the  London  Music  Publishing  Company  to  a  close. 
Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.  send  us  a  "  Te  JJeum,"  written  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Belcher,  forming  a  part  of  a  Morning  Service  in  C, 
which  will  be  welcome  to  all  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with 
it.  Mr.  Gerard  F.  Cobb,  whose  male  part-song  "  A  Message  to 
Phyllis"  charmed  us  so  much,  has  written  a  madrigal  in  six 
parts,  entitled  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  which  we  venture  to 
predict  will  meet  with  as  much  favour  as  his  earlier  work 
achieved.    The  madrigal  is  published  by  Weekes  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Tito  di  Gio.  Ricordi  send  us  "  Lovers  Still,"  a  masterly 
song  by  the  evergreen  Signor  Ciro  Pinsuti,  and  "  At  the  Convent 
Gate,"  by  Signor  F.  P.  Tosti — the  words  of  both  songs  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Weatherley — and  "  The  Lady  Folkestone  Waltz,"  by  Signor 
A.  Romili,  a  very  graceful  piece  of  dance  music. 

From  Messrs.  E.  Ascherberg  &  Co.  we  have  two  ingenious 
pieces  of  pianoforte  music  by  Mr.  Tobias  A.  Mattkay,  entitled 
"  A  Waltz  Whim  "  and  "  In  Winter."  The  former  is  a  piece  in 
waltz  measure,  sparkling  and  full  of  variety,  and  the  latter,  which 
is  called  a  "  silhouette  " — for  what  reason  we  are  unable  to  say — is 
an  effective  and  graceful  little  effusion.  Mr.  George  Lamothe*s 
"  Haupy  Vision  "  is  a  taking  waltz,  as  is  also  Mr.  H.  Law's  "  La 
Gondola." 

"  The  Spinning- Wheel,"  as  sung  by  Miss  Adelaide  Detchon,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Stella,  comes  to  us  from  Messrs.  Patterson  &  Sons,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  already  too  well  known  to  require  any  recom- 
mendation from  us,  as  do  also  "Far  Away,"  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Grieve, 
and  "The  Song  of  the  Primrose,"  which  will  be  a  favourite  with 
the  members  of  the  League.  A  graceful  "  Morceaua  la  Gavotte," 
by  Mr.  W.  Dixon,  and  "  Parting,"  a  song  of  considerable  merit  by 
Mr.  Clarence  Alexander,  reach  us  from  Mr.  C.  Jefl'erys,  both  of 
which  can  be  recommended. 

Mr.  C.  Pesta-Cooper's  "  For  me,  dear  Love,"  is  of  the  ordinary 
drawing-room  type ;  while  Lord  Henry  Somerset's  "  I  come  to 
thee  "  is  more  remarkable  for  the  music  than  the  words,  which 
are,  to  say  the  least,  no  more  than  commonplace  jingle.  It  is  a 
common  fault  in  modern  songs,  but  one  none  the  less  to  be  deplored, 
that  the  music  is  so  often  much  better  than  the  words,  and  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  when  the  composer,  as  in  this  case,  is  also 
the  poet,  be  should  descend  to  such  doggrel  as  these  verses. 
These  two  songs  are  published  by  Messrs.  B.  Hollis  &  Co. 

Mr.  W.  Dawson,  the  organist  of  Hope  Street  Church,  Liverpool, 
sends  us  a  Pastorale  in  A  major  for  the  organ,  which  exhibits 
all  the  scholarly  writing  which  be  has  hitherto  employed  in  the 
productions  he  lias  already  given  to  the  public. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  songs  and  pieces  Mr.  P.  G.  Mocatta's 
"A  Song  of  Summer,"  published  by  Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co., 
Mr.  Merton  Clark's  "  England,"  published  by  Mr.  A.  Cox,  and 
"Six  New  Songs,"  by  the  late  J.  P.  Knight,  author  of  "She 
Wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses,"  all  of  which  recall  his  familiar  style, 
and  a  Valse  entitled  "  Our  Empress  Queen,"  by  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Doughty,  are  worthy  of  notice. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

AN  interesting  paragraph  in  military  history  might  be  made 
out  of  the  fortunes  of  those  Eastern  soldiers  of  fortune, 
Mamelouck  and  other,  who  were  attracted  by  the  genius  of 
Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  who  followed  the  wreck  of  the  French  army 
to  France,  and  who  in  some  cases  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  the  French  invasion  of  Algeria  years  afterwards.  Of 
these,  though  of  the  second  generation,  was  the  subject  of  M.  de 
Margon's  (i)  interesting  sketch,  a  singularly  good  monograph  of 
its  kind,  written  with  precision,  but  without  dryness,  setting  lorth 
the  merits  of  its  hero  without  disguising  his  faults  (they  were 
not  grave  ones,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  sort  of  Eastern-French  Gas- 
conade, and  a  rooted  aversion  to  "scientific  warfare  "),  and  showing 
skill  in  several  minor  points,  especially  the  allixing  of  a  short  note 
of  services,  &c,  like  that  of  an  Army  List,  to  the  name  of  every 
officer  of  any  distinction  mentioned.  Of  Circassian  birth  on  both 
sides,  General  Abdelal  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  the  year  and 
almost  (iCth  of  June)  on  the  day  of  Waterloo.  lie  drifted 
naturally  into  the  army,  and  served  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Africa,  but  commanded  in  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  both  at 
Balaklava  and  Inkerman,  and  did  good  service,  first  as  brigadier 
and  then  as  general  of  division,  under  Chanzy  in  1870-1.  lie 
was  much  morlitied  by  being  deprived  of  his  brevet  rank'  1  ter 


(r)  Le  General  Abdelal.  Tar  le  Comte  de  Murgon.  Paris;  Calmunn 
Levy. 


the  war,  retired,  declined  a  divisional  command  in  the  Kroumir 
affair  (whereby  it  may  be  thought  that  he  did  not  lose  much 
honour),  and  died  shortly  afterwards,  having,  even  as  it  was, 
given  some  point,  to  the  reproach  that,  whether  the  French  can 
colonize  or  not,  they  certainly  give  more  encouragement  to 
"  native  "  military  auxiliaries  than  we  do.  M.  de  Margon  has  not 
concealed  the  inconveniences  of  this  practice,  but  he  has  illustrated 
its  advantages. 

Very  good  things  may  be  said  of  Arvede  Barine's  (2)  volume 
of  essays,  the  most  important  of  which  are  devoted,  to  three 
Englishwomen — Mrs.  Carlyle,  George  Eliot,  and  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft.  There  has  been  recently  in  England  and  in  France  (there 
are  two  notable  examples  of  it,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  and  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre,  both  of  whom  we  name  honoris  causa)  a  certain 
tendency  to  promote  mere  causerie,  more  or  less  witty  but  with  no 
attempt  to  focus  the  subject  critically,  above  pure  criticism,  such 
as  that  which  Sainte-Beuve  never  neglected,  causeur  as  he  was. 
These  portraits,  though  as  far  as  possible  from  being  arid  or 
academic,  distinctly  attempt  something  higher  than  the  mere 
saying  of  more  or  less  clever  things  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  they  succeed.  They  are  written  with  good 
taste,  good  knowledge,  and  a  great  deal  of  insight. 

M.  Darmesteter's  La  vie  des  mots  (3)  is  a  very  little  book ;  but 
it  would  take  a  very  large  review  to  do  it,  in  any  sense,  justice. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  course  and  transformations  of  language 
are  treated  in  it  something  after  the  well-known  fashion  of  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  but  with  more  of  modern  science  and  with  scarcely 
less  of  literary  spirit. 

Mme.  Ida  Briining's  "  Theatre  in  Germany,"  from  the  origins 
to  Lessing's  time,  is  an  interesting  book  (4),  and  will  teach  most 
readers  a  good  deal.  And  we  say  this  being  perfectly  aware  that 
there  are  some  inaccuracies  and  not  a  few  misleading  and  in- 
sufficient phrases  therein,  especially  in  the  earlier  part. 

The  disenchantment  not  infrequent  on  the  taking  off  of  masks 
is  a  commonplace ;  and  we  own  that  we  liked  "  Th6o-Critt " 
better  than  Theodore  Cahu  (5).  It  is  not  that  be  appears  to  love 
our  nation  even  less  than  the  Germans,  for  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  bate  us  if  he  likes ;  we  are  not,  indeed,  sure  that  a  good 
Frenchman  ought  not  to  hate  England,  and  vice  versa.  But  his  book 
is  dull,  which  "  Theo-Critt "  seldom  used  to  be ;  it  is  in  ill  taste  in 
much  less  disputable  ways  than  its  occasional  Anglophobia  ;  and, 
above  all,  it  is  silly.  No  doubt  it  is  shocking  to  a  Frenchman  to 
see  French  flags  in  German  churches  and  French  cannon  melted 
down  into  German  statues.  But,  if  so,  why  does  be  go  and  look 
at  them  ?  "  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things,"  as  Mr. 
Stevenson  excellently  remarks,  that  surely  Frenchmen  might  look  at 
some  of  the  others. 

In  different  ways  the  readers  of  the  five  novels  we  have  ranged 
together  can  hardly  go  wrong.  To  say  that  Le  Horla  (6)  and  its 
companion  stories  are  admirably  written  and  in  parts  most  origi- 
nally conceived  is  simply  to  say  that  they  are  by  their  author  • 
which,  again,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  not  a  few  of  them  are 
by  no  means  intended  for  the  young  person  or  for  old  persons  who 
are  delicate  in  taste.  But  Le  Horla  is  the  first  story,  we  think,  in 
which  M.  de  Maupassant  has  tried  the  supernatural.  "  His  super- 
naturals  is"  fairly  "  goot."  As  for  M.  Huysmans,  we  have 
always  suspected  that  he  is  a  young  man  of  an  exquisite  but  care- 
fully concealed  humour.  We  are  sure  of  it  since,  following  his 
revered  master,  M.  Zola,  with  humble  steps,  he  has  in  En  rade  (7) 
described  at  great  length  the  coming  into  the  world  of— a  calf. 
The  parody  on  Pot-bouille  could  not  be  neater.  Of  the  author  of 
Farsis  et  Brahmine  (8)  we  know  nothing  ;  but  it  is  far  from  un- 
interesting, and  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  far-off  echo  of  Judenhetze. 
The  bad  part  is  played  by  Parsees,  "  the  Jews  of  the  East,"  as  the 
author  reminds  us,  and  the  wicked  English  nabob  of  French 
Indian  novels  disappears.  Marfa  or  Le  palimpseste  (9)  is  already 
known  favourably  to  readers  of  the  Deux  Mondes ;  and  as  for 
M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey  (10),  one  has  but  to  mention  any 
dernier  of  his  to  bring  good  tidings  to  bis  lovers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IT  is  hardly  surprising  that  biography  should  be  almost  swallowed 
up  in  history  in  the  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  by  Mr.  Carl  Schurz, 
in  the  "  American  Statesman "  series,  the  English  edition  of 
which  forms  two  small  and  neat  volumes,  printed  at  the  Riverside 
Press  of  Boston  for  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Edinburgh.  Dealing  with  a 
political  career  extending  to  fifty  years  of  intense  activity,  the 
biographer  of  Henry  Clay  is  naturally  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  historian.  In  a  narrative  to  be  commended  for 
force  and  conciseness  Mr.  Schurz  is  sincerely  intent  on  critical 
impartiality.  While  his  judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  both  sound 
and  discriminating,  bis  attitude  towards  Clay  is  free  from  hero- 

(2)  Portraits  de  femm.es.    Par  Arvede  Barinc.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(3)  La  vie  des  mots.    Par  Arsene  Darinesteter.    Paris:  Delagrave. 

(4)  Le  iheulre  en  Allemagne.    Par  Ida  Biiiuing.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(5)  C/iez  les  Allemaiids.  Par  Theodore  Cahu  (•'  The'o-Critt ").  Paris: 
Ollendorff. 

(6)  Lt  Horla.    Par  Guy  de  Maupassant.    Paris.  Ollendorff. 

(7)  En  rade.    Par  J.  K.  Huysmans.    Paris:  Tresse  et  Stock. 

(8 )  Partis  et  Brahmine.    Par  Carla  Maria.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(9)  Marfa.    Par  G.  Augustin-Thierry.    Paris:  Perrin. 

(10)  Cornuline  la  dompleuse.    Par  fortune  du  Boisgobey.    Paris:  Plon. 
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worship  and  the  superstitious  revereuco  commonly  felt  towards 
nu  n  whose  reputation  as  statesmen  is  ofton  confused  with  their 
ta'nm  as  orators.  Henry  Olay  the  orator  is  a  more  imposing 
future  than  Henry  (Hay  the  politician  and  statesman.  Writing 
of  his  last  years,  when  the  slavery  question  was  assuming  new 
form,  Mr.  Schurz  observes  "  Clay  had  gradually  learned  to  under- 
stand the  South  well.''  The  lesson,  like  many  another,  was  very 
slowly  mastered.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  advqcato  com- 
promise, being  himself  a  slaveholder  and  at  tho  same  time 
possessed  with  a  genuine  anti-slavery  sentiment,  in  theory.  He 
whs  little  qualified  by  nature  to  triumph  in  the  arts  of  compromise. 
The  famous  Alabama  letter,  that  lost  him  the  Presidency  in  the 
contest  with  Polk,  and  his  conflict  with  Jackson  on  the  Hank 
Charter  question,  conclusively  prove  that,  though  a  great  leader,  he 
was  scarcely  a  great  tactician.  His  speeches  are  still  pond 
reading,  though  Mr.  Schurz,  who  compares  his  oratory  with 
Webster's,  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  observes,  "  His  most 
potent  faculty  has  left  the  most  imperfect  monuments  behind  it."' 

The  Present  Position  of  European  Politics,hy  the  author  of  Greater 
Britain  (Chapman  &  Hall),  comprises  six  essays  reprinted  from 
the  Fortnightly  Bevietv  and  discussed  in  these  columns  on  their 
appearance  in  that  periodical.  In  a  concluding  chapter  the  author 
deals  with  certain  points  raised  by  his  critics,  and  explains  mis- 
apprehensions, or  elucidates  without  modifying  his  original  views. 

Mr.  Charles  Isham's  handbook,  The  Pickery  Question  (Putnam's 
Sons),  shows  conscientious  labour  in  compilation,  and  comprises  a 
clear  statement  of  the  history,  origin,  and  growth  of  an  intricate 
question.  A  good  map  aud  a  reference  table  of  authorities  are 
thoughtfully  provided. 

Fifty  Years  of  British  Art  (Manchester :  Hey  wood)  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  suggested  by  the 
collection  of  pictures  now  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Jubilee 
Exhibition.  There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  try  the  eclecticism  of 
the  critic  as  a  survey  of  this  kind,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  is  remarkably 
eclectic  in  his  estimate  of  British  painting.  He  has  something 
appreciative  to  say  of  the  most  antagonistic  schools  of  painting. 
Criticism,  perhaps,  was  not  to  be  desired  in  a  book  designed  for 
the  guidance  of  visitors  ;  certainly  it  makes  a  shy  and  modest  show 
in  these  pages  when  not  shrouded  in  vague  generalities. 

For  young  people  who  love  records  of  travel  and  the  marvels 
of  nature  there  is  excellent  matter  in  Mr.  John  Gibson's  Great 
Waterfalls,  Cataracts,  and  Geysers  (Nelson  &  Sons).  Mr.  Gibson 
has  selected  his  material  from  many  sources,  and  treated  his 
subject  skilfully.  He  knows  how  to  describe  in  terse  vigorous 
language,  free  alike  from  affectation  and  dilfuseness.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts,  some  of  which  are  excellent, 
though  we  fancy  they  are  old  acquaintances. 

Messrs.  Nelson  &  Sons  are  also  the  publishers  of  a  capital 
reprint  of  Motley's  historical  memoir,  Peter  the  Great,  with  very 
curious  and  interesting  illustrations  reproduced  from  Professor 
Bruckner's  biography  of  Peter  the  Great. 

There  is  unwonted  variety  in  the  last  two  quarterlv  numbers  of 
The  Century  Guild  Hobby  Horse  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.) 
The  April  part  contains  interesting  memorials  of  Arthur  Buraess, 
written  by  Mr.  John  Ruslrin,  and  a  paper  on  arbitrary  conditions 
of  art  by  Mr.  Mackmurdo,  whose  summary  of  the  true  artist's 
work  is  comprehensive,  if  a  little  cryptic.  It  should  be  "  in  the 
make  of  it  technically  right;  in  the  manner  of  it  sensuously  beau- 
i  iful ;  in  the  subject  of  it  symbolically  interesting."  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  "  Horatian  Echo,"  a  poem  written  in  1847,  finds  no  un- 
congenial place  in  the  July  number,  but  the  gem  of  the  series, 
beyond  all  question,  is  the  humorous  pen-and-ink  sketch  by 
Uossetti  that  illustrates  a  readable  article  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Horne. 
It  represents  Miss  Siddall  drawing  Uossetti,  and  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 1853.  Extremely  comic  is  the  contrast  between  the 
pathetic  eagerness  of  the  lady  and  the  fierce  expression,  as  of  heroic 
-elt'-sacrifice,  that  characterizes  the  painter. 

We  have  received  several  examples  of  The  Story-Book  Readers, 
a  series  of  excellent  little  reading-books  for  very' young  children, 
edited  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Sergeant,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Griffith, 
l  arran,  &  Co. 

Two  recent  additions  to  "Macmillan's  Foreign  School  Classics" 
are  the  first  part  of  Wallcnsteins  Lager,  edited  and  annotated  by 
Mr.  H.  P>.  Cotterill,  and  Wilhelm  Tell,  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tion by  the  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Each  of 
these  class-books  possesses  verv  useful  maps,  and  in  all  respects 
shows  judicious  care  in  the  editing. 

Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge  has  hardly  made  the  most  of  a  dramatic 
subject  in  his  historical  romance  Demetrius  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
&  Co.),  from  a  too  faithful  adherence  to  history.  What  is  known 
as  the  feminine  interest  is  sadly  to  seek. 

We  should  hesitate  to  accept  Mrs.  Austin's  Friend  Sorrow 
(Burns  &  Oates)  as  "  an  everyday  story,"  so  unwholesome  is  the 
leading  motive  ot  the  plot.  Like  many  another  moral  tale,  this 
story  is  anything  but  cheering  or  humanizing. 

Mr.  Charles  Welsh  discusses  a  congenial  theme  in  his  opuscule 
On  Coloured  Books  for  Children,  which  is  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation among  the  fraternity  known  as  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes, 
■ot  which  ho  is  the  appointed  Chapman. 

Mr.  Douglas  B.  W.  Sladen's  Edward  the.  Black  Prince  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.)  is  "an  epic  drama  "—a  portentous  phrase  applied  to' 
a  long  series  of  ill-connected  scenes,  with  cuttings  from  Froissart 
interspersed.  Some  thirty  English  and  twenty  French  characters 
|gure  in  the  drama,  and  their  comings  and  goings  are  not  a  little 
disconcerting. 


Mr.  Woolner's  charming  poem  My  liiaiit iful  Lady  has  lately 
been  included  in  OftiselFs  "  National  Library." 

Wo  have  received  Masters  of  the  Situation,  by  William  James 
Tilley  (Nelson  &  Sons)  ;  Deiis  Homo,  by  J.  S.  Fletcher  (Wash- 
bourne)  ;  At,  the  Holy  Well,  $c,  by  J.  J.  Piatt  (Dublin:  Gill); 
A  Sang  of  Jubilee ;  and  other  Poems,  by  Mrs.  II.  S.  De  Courcy 
Lallan  (Mrs.  Leith  Adams),  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.);  the 
tenth  edition  of  Obiter  Dicta  (Elliot  Stock);  The  Lily  and  the 
Cross,  by  E.  Nesbit  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  ;  and  Columbus,  an 
Historical  Play,  by  D.  II.  Preston  (Putnam's  Sons). 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE   TO  ADVERTISERS. 
The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to   33    Southampton   Street.     All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  shouldtherefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
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SCIENTIFIC  HONOUR. 


JpOR  twenty-one  years  one  of  the  most  simple  and 

easily  understood  of  scientific  discoveries  wLkjii  lias  ever  been  made, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  import.int  in  guiding  the  course  of  Scientific  Inquiry, 
has  been  left  without  any  formal  recognition  by  any  of  the  Scientific 
Societies  professedly  endowed  fur  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  I  allude  to 
the  discovery  of  the  action  of  Astral  Gravitation  which  immediately  led  to 
the  discovery  of  important  facts  in  Natural  Philosophy  whose  existence  had 
been  previously  unknown. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  first  instance  the  leading  members  of  the 
Scientific  world  disbelieved  and  were  prevented  from  giving  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  the  newly-discovered  facts  in  consequence  of  their 
corollaries  being  at  variance  with  what  has  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  been  accepted  by  the  Scientific  world  as  a  necessary  axiom  in  the  so- 
called  fundamental  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  formulate  logically 
in  theory  the  conception  which  was  by  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  Newton 
brought  into  Natural  Philosophy  under  the  supposition  of  its  being  by 
theoretical  necessity  the  First  Law  of  Motion. 

I  repeat  that  I  give  the  reputed  leaders  of  the  Scientific  world  credit  for 
having  in  the  first  instance  honestly  considered  any  announcements  pro- 
lessedly  at  variance  with  that  "  First  Law  of  Motion"  to  be  unworthy  of 
consideration.  The  position  of  the  question  is  now,  however,  changed; 
the  course  of  scientific  investigation  has  in  the  meantime  been  greatly 
influenced  and  directed  by  new  discoveries  of  facts  which,  nevertheless,  ex- 
cepting those  for  which  other  explanation  than  the  theoretical  deductions 
through  which  their  existence  was  discovered  have  been  contrived,  remain 
unacknowledged. 

1  now  therefore  charge  the  reputed  leaders  of  the  Scientific  world  with 
having  too  long  persisted  in  what  is,  in  fact,  an  unworthy  course,  whether 
it  be  their  intelligence  or  their  honour  that  is  at  fault  in  the  question. 

/  have  shown  that,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  that  "  First  Law  of  Motion" 
cannot  co-exist  with  the  Law  of  Gravitation;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  forces  of  INERTIA  and  MOMENTUM  are  really  antagonistic  and  are 
erroneously  confounded  in  the  said  First  Law  of  Motion,  making  that  law  a 
source  of  error  that  vitiated  and  misdirected  tiie  course  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion for  two  hundred  years  before  18GG. 

J  further  claim  (notwithstanding  vague  and  unsubstantiated  statements  to  the 
contrary)  that  neither  the  retarding  action  of  Astral  Gravitation  nor 
the  Revolving  Force  of  Gravitation  was  ever  demonstrated  or  sug- 
gested until  they  were  suggested  and  demonstrated  by  me  ;  and  that  they  allow 
the  so-called  First  Law  of  Motion  no  place  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

I  challenge  any  one  to  show  that  the  position  given  to  the  "  First  Law  of 
Motion"  was  ever  before  disputed  by  the  arguments  and  demonstrations 
employed  by  me  (as  inferenlial/y  stated  in  strictures  which  I,  in  the  meantime, 
regard  as  mere  reckless  detraction,  unworthy  of  Science)  ;  and  J  claim  that  L 
have  demonstrated  the  manner  in  which  any  retardation  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion tends  to  cause  not  only  an  apparent,  but  also  an  absolute,  acceleration  of 
the  moon's  orbital  motion  ;  and  that  no  shadow  of  any  such  explanation 
existed  before  its  publication  by  me. 

Theie  is  no  more  than  the  average  intelligence  of  any  man  of  ordinary 
education  requisite  for  perfectly  understanding  the  question  at  issue,  and  I 
now  invite  any  such  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  for  a  deeply  interest- 
ing study,  as  well  as  position  and  spirit  of  independence  to  enable  them 
freely  to  express  their  opinions,  to  communicate  with  me  for  the  purpose 
of  making  appointments  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  perhaps  urge  this 
Challenge  for  the  honour  of  Science. 

YVM.  LEIGHTON  JORDAN, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ; 

Member  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ; 
Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Ocean  Currents,"  and  of  "  The  Standard 
of  Value." 
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GALLERY  .  3i  New  Uond  Street,  with  "Christ  Leaving  the  Pratorium,"  and  his  other 
great  Pictures.   From  Ten.to  Six  daily,  is. 

A   RUINED   LANDOWNER  urgently  requires  EMPLOY- 

MEST,  Home  or  Abroad,  to  enable  him  to  support  a'young  and  motherless  family.— 
Address.  C.  C,  Box  No.  7»0,  London  Central  Agency,  -U'2  Strand,  W.C. 
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decorated.  Newly  furnished.  Ornamental  grounds,  Five  acres.  Eight  Lawn  Tenuis 
Courts.   Large  Swimming  Bath.   Private  Baths.   Full  descriptive  Tariff ot  Manager. 


T?XCELLENT  STEAM  YACHT  for  SALE. — Built  of  Steel ; 

cost  over  £4,000  in  1882.    Length,  95  feet;  beam,  13  feet.  _  Address,  S  416,  Hart's 

Advertising  Offices,  M  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

TPHE  LITERARY  MACHINE,  for  holding  a  Boot,  Lamp, 

Meals,  ic.,  in  any  position  over  a  Bed,  Sofa,  or  Chair;  Deliriously  luxurious. 

Price  £1  ls.;  drawings   irce  JoiiN  Carter,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Place, 

London,  \V. 

"RATH     CHAIRS,  £1    10s.  ;     BASSINETTE  PERAM- 

1  f  BULATOBS.rubbertires.fi  15s. ;  SELF-PROPELLING  CHAIRS,  £2  2s. ;  CARRY- 
ING CHAIRS.  XI  6s.  j  INVALID  COUCHES,  £3  i  BED  TABLES.  7s.  Gd.  ;  BED  RESTS, 
Ins.;  LEG  RESTS.  1  s.  ;  TRAPPED  COMMODES,  f  1.  Drawings  post  free. -JOHN  CaKTKR, 
6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Place,  London. 

Legion  of  Honour,  1878.  Royal  Portuguese  Knighthood,  1883.  Gold  Medals  and  other 
distinctions. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS'   PIANOS,  from  35  guineas 
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 IS,  20,  and  ^2  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.   Lists  free. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1S78. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTTS  STEEL  PENS.— Sold  by  all  Stationer* 

"  throughout  the  World. 


and    0.   MAIL    STEAMERS    FROM  LONDON 

BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA  and  EGYPT  every  Thursday. 
CALCUTTA,  MADRAS  and  COLOMBO  every  alternate  „ 
CHINA.  STRAITS  and  JAPAN  „  „  „ 

AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEALAND) 

and  TASMANIA  }  " 


TO 


Friday. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

pHURCH   of    ENGLAND     CENTRAL     SOCIETY  for 

V*  PROVIDING  HOMES  for  WAIFS  and  STRAYS. 

OFFICES:  32  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  rescue  from  vicious  surroundings  the  Orphans  and  Destitute 
Children  met  with  in  every  pai  ish,  and  especially  in  large  towns. 

The  Committee  make  a  point  of  not  accepting  any  case  which  could  more  properly  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Legislature,  such  as  the  Poor  Law  and  School  Boards.  They  are  also  most  care- 
ful to  avoid  relieving  unworthy  parents  of  their  responsibility,  and  therefore  invariably  givt 
the  preference  to  children  who  have  neither  parents  nor  relations  able  to  provide  for  them 

Our  great  need  is  additional  support  to  thv  General  Fund,  which  supports  the  homes  andthe 
boarued-uut  children. 

Prospectuses,  and  collecting  cards  and  boxes,  will  be  gladly  supplied  by  the  non.  Secretary, 
Mr.  E.  he  M.  Ru  DO  LP  II,  3J  Charing  Cross,  S.  W.,  who  will  thankfully  receive  conti  ibui  ions, 
or  they  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Society  ai  Messrs.  Dims  dale  &  Co.'s,  5uCornhill, 
E.C. 

Forms  of  application  for  the  admission  of  children  can  be  had  from  the  Hon*.  Secuktauy. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HEIDELBERG     COLLEGE,  HeidelberJ 
Principals. 

Dr.  A.  HOLZBERG,  M.A.,-Ph.D.,  of  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg. 
A.  B.  CATTY,  B.A.,  late  Scholar,  Christ's  Coll., Cambridge. 
W.  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  late  Scholar,  St.  John's,  Oxon. 
Preparation  for  Army  and  all  Exams. 
Army  Candidates  are  taken  in  a  separate  house. 

Mr.  Catty's  London  Address,  care  of  J.  Shearman,  Esq.,  3  New  Inn,  W.C. 
Escort  will  leave  London  September  14.    Full  particulars  on  application. 

S JAMES'S  CO  LLEGE,  South  Leigb,Witney,  Oxford.— Highest 
•    Class  Church  of  England  School.    Scholarships  at  Public  Schools.    Specin!  cure  tuken 
of  Delicate  Boys.   Healthy  situation.   Spacious  grounds. — A pply  to  Key.  Hkad-Mastku. 

GLENALMOND — TRINITY  COLLEGE  (in  the  Perthshire- 
Highlands). 

Classical  and  Modern  Sides— the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education  for  BOYS  entering 
early  upon  life.    Preparations  for  the  Universities,  Indian  Civil  Service,  Army,  and  other 

Examinations. 

SEVERAL  BURSARIES  of  the  value  of  xaOwillbe  awarded  in  July. 

For  particulars,  prospectus,  \c,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Waudkx,  Glenalmond,  N.B. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. — Mr.  P.  B.  HALCOMBE,  M.A., 
King's  Coll  :  Camh.  (formerly  Foundation  Scholar  of  Winchester).  2nd  Class  in  tlw 
Classical  Tripos  1X87,  receives  BOYS  at  his  Father's  Rectory  to  prepare  for  the  Scholarship 
and  Entrance  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools.— Balsham  Rectory,  Cambridge. 
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Prcsiilcnt-The  Eight  Rev.  the  Lord  BISHOP  of  ROCHESTER. 
Head-Master— TIE RBE RT  BENDALL,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  First  Class  in  Classical  Tripos. 
School  Fees  24  Guineas  per  annum. 

Boarders  received  liy  the  Head-  Muster  at  £60  per  annum,  exclusive  of  School  Fees. 
Boarders  ut  £sn,  unri  Day  Hoarders  at  £40  per  annum,  inclusive  of  School  Fees,  received  by 
the  Rev.  F.  R.  BUKROWS,  M.A..     Bennett  Park,  Blackheath. 
The  NEXT  TERM  he-ins  on  September  15. 

Apply  to  the  SliultKTAUY,  Proprietary  School,  Blackheath,  S.E.  

THE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

J-  Mile  End,  E. 

The  SESSION  1887-8  will  commence  on  Saturday,  October  1, 1887.  The  New  Building 
which  were  opened  by  T.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  on  May  21,  afford  more  than 
double  the  accommodation  which  was  provided  formerly. 

FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  XOO,  £40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for 
competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  New  Students.  Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital 
Practice.  90  Guineas  in  one  pa)  ment.  or  ion  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and 
other  Hospital  Appointments  arc  free,  and  the  holders  of  all  the  Resident  Appointment-  DM 
provided  with  rooms  and  board  entirely  Irec  of  expense.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist 
ofFivc  Ilouse-Phvsicianeies,  live  llonsc-Surgeoncies,  One  Accoueheurship,  and  One  Re- 
ceiving-Room OfliVcr.  Dressers  and  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special 
Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  for  the  Primary  and  Puss  Examinations  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  are  held  throughout  the  year.  Special  entries  may_  bo 
made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communica- 
tion by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Metropolitan.  Metropolitan 
District,  East  London,  and  South-Eastcrn  Railways  have  stations  within  a  minute  s  walk  of  the 
Hospital  and  College. 

For  Prospectus  and  particulars  apply,  personallyor  by  letter,  to 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

ST.   BARTHOLOMEW'S     HOSPITAL     and    COLLEG E. 
The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  3, 1987. 
Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  collegiate  regula- 
tions.  The  Hospital  comprises  a  service  of  740  beds,  including  74  for  Convalescents  at  s-  wanley. 

For  further  particulars  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  NaiidenoI  the  College,  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 
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LORD  SALISBURY  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

IT  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  justify  either  from  pro- 
bability or  from  experience  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  speeches  of  Prime  Ministers  on  such  occasions  as 
those  of  the  Mansion  House  and  Guildhall  entertainments. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  impossible  in  the  circumstances 
of  modern  times  to  reserve  or  to  hurry  on  the  announcement 
of  important  facts  and  resolutions  so  as  to  make  that  an- 
nouncement coincide  with  particular  dates  ;  while  the  influ- 
ences which  determine  foreign  policy  wholly  and  domestic 
policy  to  some  extent  are  too  numerous  and  varying  to  make 
elaborate  declarations  on  these  subjects  either  desirable  or 
feasible.  Still,  there  have  been  exceptions  enough  to  keep 
expectation  alive,  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  re- 
cent times  dating  from  days  in  which,  recent  as  they  are,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  were  not  on  those  terms  of  mutual 
affection  and  esteem  which  now  so  amia"bly  distinguish  their 
relations.  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  on  Wednesday,  though 
deservedly  commended  by  no  friendly  judges  for  its  dignity 
and  temper,  will  hardly  rank  as  one  of  the  exceptions  just 
referred  to.  The  discernment  in  it  of  any  definite  under- 
taking to  proclaim  the  National  League  has  been  left  to 
eyes  sharpened  by  the  supposed  necessities  of  the  Northwich 
election,  where,  however,  as  the  certainty  of  a  Gladstonian 
victory  has  already  been  announced  by  Gladstonians,  it 
would  seem  unnecessary  to  apply  any  additional  stimulus. 
But  if  the  speech  contained  no  definite  announcement,  it 
had  other  good  qualities.  Men  like  Lord  Salisbury  are 
not  accustomed  to  take  very  rosy  views  of  things  political. 
Being  neither  fools  enough  to  believe,  nor  charlatans  enough 
to  pretend  belief,  in  the  Morison's  Pill  remedies  of  legislation 
and  tinkering  with  legislation  which  delight  most  Radical  and 
a  very  few  Tory  politicians,  they  are  unable  to  promise  those 
monies  et  maria  which  form  the  usual  bait  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
oratory,  and  their  speeches  are  apt  to  seem  cold  in  conse- 
quence. They  may  recognize  clearly  enough  that  the  people 
wishes  to  be  deceived  ;  but  they  are  unable  to  bring  them- 
selves to  the  Gladstonian  and  Harcourtian  addition,  and  to 
set  to  work  to  deceive  it  accordingly. 

Lord  Salisbury,  however,  without  borrowing  the  keys  of 
the  popular  fools'  paradises  of  the  hour,  was  able  to  draw  a 
fairly  satisfactory  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs.  His  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  Continental  peace  may  appear 
sanguine  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  have  been  received 
on  the  Continent  itself  with  decided  satisfaction  and  ap- 
parently without  any  doubt  of  their  being  well  grounded. 
His  description  of  the  Afghan  settlement  and  of  the 
failure  of  an  Egyptian  settlement  will  be  generally  allowed 
to  be  moderate  and  just.  He  is  no  doubt  fully  aware  of 
all  that  has  been  urged  against  the  validity  and  probable 
permanence  of  any  settlement  in  Central  Asia.  But  he 
is  entitled  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  give- 
and-take  are  very  fairly  equal,  and  nobody  can  possibly 
deny  the  truth  of  his  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  observa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  both 
Russia  and  England  in  Asia.  Lord  Salisbury  is  less 
likely  than  another  man  to  blink  the  fact  that  it  is 
Russia  and  not  England  which  is  apparently  unconvinced 
of  this  truth.  In  reference  to  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian 
Convention  his  words  were  wholly  satisfactory.  That 
Convention  was  not  (as  the  last  bee  in  the  bonnet  of  some 
very  estimable,  but  in  Egyptian  matters  somewhat  ill- 
informed  and  ill-judging,  persons  seems  to  buzz)  a  bogus 
composition  offered  with  the  intention  to  get  it  rejected 


and  to  repudiate  afterwards.  It  was  an  honest  and,  if 
anything,  rather  too  generous  attempt  to  consolidate  and 
convert  into  a  definite  tender  the  vague  but  harassing 
obligations  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  had 
contracted.  It  has  been  refused,  and  the  other  side  may 
and  must  be  left  to  sue  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  bonds  if  they 
please.  Those  bonds  did  not  include  any  undertaking  to 
retire  from  Egypt  before  the  twentieth,  the  two-hundredth, 
or  the  two-thousandth  century ;  but  they  did  contain  a 
reservation  of  England's  determination  to  do  her  duty  to 
the  Egyptian  people,  and  to  allow  no  interference  with  that 
duty.  The  acceptance  of  the  Convention  would  have  set 
certain  definite  limits  to  that  duty  ;  its  refusal  leaves  those 
limits  open,  but  it  also  leaves  the  duty  as  fixed  as  ever. 

It  was  to  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  on  Ireland,  however, 
that  most  interest  attached.  We  are  unable,  as  we  have 
said,  to  recognize  in  them  any  definite  promise  to  stamp  out 
at  once  the  focus  of  evil  in  Ireland,  the  National  League. 
But  perhaps  there  is  no  particular  wisdom  in  telling 
the  enemy  exactly  when  you  are  going  to  begin.  Lord 
Salisbury's  argument  as  to  the  imperfection  of  his  previous 
responsibility  we  are  also  unable,  as  we  always  have  been 
unable,  to  accept.  Had  he  listened,  not  to  those  who 
advised  him  to  drop  the  powers  granted  to  his  predecessors, 
but  to  those  who  bade  him  at  all  hazards  maintain  them, 
the  course  of  recent  political  events  would  probably  have 
been  still  more  favourable  to  the  Conservative  party ; 
and,  whether  it  had  been  so  or  not,  the  record  of  that 
party  would  have  been  free  from  even  the  shadow  of  a 
blot.  But  these  bygones  may  be  bygones  now ;  always 
supposing  that  the  powers  now  granted  are  used  to  the  full. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  now  undertaken,  if  not  totidem  verbis 
to  do  this  or  to  do  that,  at  any  rate  to  exercise  them  without 
neglect,  imprudence,  or  timidity,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
visited  with  "  heavy  censure."  We  are  less  afraid  of  im- 
prudence than  of  timidity  and  neglect.  Rash  acts  are  not 
characteristic  of  any  modern  English  statesman  except  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  rashness  is  usually  a  very  carefully  calcu- 
lated rashness ;  but  timidity  and  neglect  are  the  curse  of 
all  parties,  especially  in  dealing  with  this  Irish  question. 
Lord  Salisbury  says,  and  says  most  truly,  that  the  Irish 
people  are  "  shackled  by  organized  crime."  He  denies,  and 
denies  most  truly,  that  the  hammer  and  chisel  which  Par- 
liament has  put  into  his  hands  are  designed  for  anything  but 
the  striking  off  of  these  shackles,  and  he  admits  most  fully 
that  he  is  bound  to  use  the  tools  entrusted  to  him.  Wo 
need  only  borrow  from  the  eminent  Mr.  Squeers  the  proper 
conclusion  of  so  excellent  an  object-lesson.  There  are  the 
shackles ;  here  are  the  tools ;  let  Lord  Salisbury  now  go 
and  do  it. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  we  agree  most  fully  in  his 
deprecation  of  belief  in  any  "  magical  results"  from  this  or 
any  other  course  of  action.  Much  of  the  Irish  trouble  is, 
no  doubt,  due  to  causes  which  no  legislation,  no  executive 
action,  can  reach  or  touch.  Much  more  is  due  to  the  mis- 
takes, tho  inaction,  the  neglect  and  timidity,  of  a  long  course 
of  years,  which  no  mere  return  to  reasonable  ways  will 
reverse  and  set  right  in  a  minute.  Of  what  remains  a  great 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  is  due  to  the  misconduct  of  interested 
persons  whom  impunity  and  success  have  encouraged  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  single  action,  no  short  series  of  actions 
even,  will  suffice  to  extirpate  or  to  suppress  them.  But, 
important  as  it  is  to  recognize  the  difficulty,  the  slowness, 
the  uphill  character  of  the  work — desirable  as  it  is  that  the 
folly  of  expecting  immediate  results  should  be  impressed 
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upon  the  public — it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  take  the 
lirst  step  in  the  journey.  To  put  the  head  down  and  go 
at  it  is  not  the  most  admirable  method  of  political  fighting ; 
but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  better  than  to  make  such  elaborate  calcu- 
lations of  the  difficulty  of  advancing  that  they  end  in  no 
advance  being  made  at  all.  The  unjust  stewards  who  are 
opposed  to  Lord  Salisbury  are  at  least  to  be  commended  in 
this,  and  are  wise  in  their  Gladstonian-Tannerian  gene- 
ration. There  is  no  shilly-shally  about  them  ;  whether  the 
business  in  hand  be  to  murder  a  Curtin  or  to  mangle  a 
cow,  to  interrupt  and  degrade  the  work  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  to  cut  the  Constitution  and  Empire  of  England 
into  little  bits  as  bribes  for  political  support,  they  make  up 
their  minds  promptly  and  carry  out  their  actions  with  deci- 
sion. Lord  Salisbury  doubtless  knows  very  well  Latimer's 
famous  apologue  of  "  the  diligentest  bishop  in  England,"  and 
his  description  of  the  activity  and  resolution  of  that  per- 
sonage. The  Gladstonian  leaders  fairly  deserve  the  same 
description,  and,  like  their  prototype,  they  must  be  met,  not 
by  hesitation  and  calculation,  but  by  instant,  sharp,  and 
persistent  work. 


MINISTERIAL  TENSIONS. 

SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN,  in  one  among  his  many 
appeals  to  democratic  prejudice,  might  have  cited  the 
questionable  example  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  indeed  is 
always  forthcoming  on  similar  occasions.  Both  the  Radical 
leader  and  his  enthusiastic  proselyte  denounce  Ministerial 
pensions,  which  they  invidiously  and  inaccurately  describe 
us  political.  As  they  both  well  know,  no  such  pension 
was  ever  authorized  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  reward 
for  party  or  Parliamentary  services.  That  high  executive 
office  is  in  modern  times  reserved  to  members  of  the  Upper 
or  Lower  House  is  a  fact  not  yet  recognized  by  the  Consti- 
tution. When  an  ex-Secretary  of  State  or  an  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  applies  for  a  pension,  his  claim  is  founded 
exclusively  on  his  past  employment  under  the  Crown.  He 
may  possibly  have  organized  or  led  a  Parliamentary  majority 
without  having  earned  the  smallest  share  in  the  modest  fund 
■which  is  provided  for  a  few  of  the  former  incumbents  of 
State  departments.  In  calling  the  pensions  political  Mr. 
Gladstone  suggested  the  same  fallacy  which  he  had  pre- 
viously used  in  his  invectives  against  the  negotiators  of  the 
Irish  Union.  The  amounts  which  were  paid  in  compensa- 
tion to  patrons  of  nomination  boroughs  were  misrepresented 
as  bribes,  although  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Act  of  Union  received  exactly  the  same  treatment.  It  is 
still  more  unreasonable  to  stigmatize  as  political  rewards 
the  allowances  which  are  in  certain  cases  made  to  retired 
3Iinisters.  In  disposing  of  the  limited  sums  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  the  actual  Government  exercises 
no  discretion.  The  Prime  Minister,  when  he  receives  a 
request  for  one  of  these  pensions,  has  only  to  ascertain 
that  the  applicant  satisfies  the  legal  conditions  of  the  grant, 
and  that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  present  list.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  pension  is  awarded  to  a  political 
opponent  of  the  Government  in  power.  If  the  limited 
fund  has  been  already  appropriated,  no  consideration  of 
merit  or  length  of  service  will  accelerate  the  succession. 
Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  misrepresented  the  nature  of 
the  Ministerial  pensions  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  popular 
jealousy  of  a  class  supposed  to  be  privileged. 

In  his  passionate  devotion  to  the  interests  or  the 
envious  feelings  of  the  dominant  class  of  the  community 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  was  less  cautious  than  his  chief. 
Having  borrowed  the  misleading  nickname  of  "  political 
"  pensions,"  ho  proceeded  to  mention  particular  instances 
in  which  they  had  been  neither  granted  nor  claimed.  He 
had  previously,  in  the  true  spirit  of  interested  adulation, 
assured  his  audience  that,  as  honest  working-men,  they 
were  something  much  better  than  gentlemen.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  ho  had,  in  a  manlier  tone,  reminded  his 
present  friends  of  the  Parnellite  persuasion  that,  if  he  was 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  ho  was  still  an  English  gentle- 
man. He  can  scarcely  have  intended  the  Irish  members  to 
understand  that  he  held  a  moral  and  intellectual  rank 
somewhat  below  that  of  an  ordinary  artisan.  At  Glasgow 
he  would  have  done  better  to  imitato  Mr.  Gladstone's 
general  denunciation  of  political  pensions.  At  the  risk  of 
needlessly  insulting  two  of  his  late  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  went  out  of  his  way  to 
inform  the  Bridgeton  electors  that  he  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  too  virtuous  to  accept  a  share  in  a  disreputable  fund. 


Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he  said,  was  entitled  to  a  pension 
twenty  years  ago ;  but  he  had  never  profited  by  the  national 
bounty.  He  added  that  he  had  himself  never  asked  for  a 
pension.  It  might  have  been  well  to  inform  a  body  of 
working-men,  who,  if  they  are  better  than  gentlemen,  are 
less  fully  informed  on  public  affairs,  that  an  ex-Minister 
who  applies  for  one  of  the  authorized  pensions  must  form- 
ally state  that,  without  such  aid,  his  income  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  social  position.  It 
may  be  assumed,  without  an  impertinent  intrusion  into 
private  affairs,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  properly  have 
made  the  necessary  declaration.  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
can  certainly  not  have  intended  to  assert  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  could,  if  he  had  wished,  been  qualified  for  a 
Ministerial  pension.  Among  recent  holders  of  pensions- 
were  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson.  Their  present  successors  have  as  little 
reason  as  themselves  to  be  ashamed  of  a  reward  for  their 
services  which  they  have  fairly  earned.  The  payments  are, 
of  course,  suspended  if  a  pensioner  is  reappointed  to  office. 

If  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
was  injudicious,  his  boast  of  his  own  self-denying  virtue  was 
still  more  surprising.  He  has,  as  he  declares,  though  it  was 
unnecessary  to  make  such  a  statement,  never  yet  applied 
for  a  pension.  He  was  for  a  short  time  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  he  was  for  two  years  and  a  half  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  he  held  for  a  few  months  the 
newly-created  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 
Without  reference  to  dates  and  to  the  Act,  it  cannot  be  posi- 
tively ascertained  whether  his  length  of  service  in  three  or 
four  secondary  offices  would  in  any  case  have  qualified  him 
for  a  pension ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  he  could  not  have 
declared,  in  the  terms  prescribed  by  law,  that  his  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  require  a  national  subvention.  In 
the  same  series  of  speeches  which  included  the  disquisition 
on  pensions  Sir  George  Trevelyan  more  than  once  men- 
tioned a  large  landed  estate  in  Northumberland  to  which 
he  succeeded  a  year  or  two  ago.  He  would  certainly  not 
hesitate  to  admit  his  possession  of  an  ample  fortune.  His 
autobiography,  as  recounted  in  much  detail  on  the  platform, 
need  not  have  been  extended  to  a  claim  of  credit  for  dis- 
interested rejection  of  pecuniary  advantage ;  but  perhaps 
a  prosperous  politician  who  has,  as  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
boasts,  defied  "  power  and  fashion "  may  feel  that  he  will 
excite  more  general  sympathy  as  an  incorruptible  and 
ascetic  martyr. 

Lucullus,  when  simplicity  could  charm, 
Had  roasted  turnips  on  his  Sahine  farm. 

His  admirers  would  probably  have  been  too  delicate  to 
remind  him  that  his  frugal  entertainment  was  altogether 
voluntary.  The  onlyT  serious  objection  to  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  complacent  profession  is  that  he  seems  to 
throw  a  wanton  slur  on  friends  and  colleagues  who  appa- 
rently could  not  afford  to  be  as  scrupulous  as  himself. 
Alien  envoys  would  never  have  hoped  to  tempt  Lucullus 
with  public  gifts,  even  if  they  had  found  him  supping  on 
turnips.  If  the  offerings  had  been  as  legitimate  as  Minis- 
terial pensions,  Faekicius  himself  might  have  been  justified 
in  accepting  them.  The  pensions  have  no  resemblance  to 
bribes,  and  they  are  not  even  an  aristocratic  perquisite. 

The  question  of  Ministerial  pensions  to  be  granted  on  the 
occurrence  of  certain  contingencies  involves  no  principle  of 
importance.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  remuneration  of  Eng- 
lish public  servants  is  provided  on  the  same  system.  Civil, 
military,  and  naval  officers  receive  part  of  their  pay  in  the 
form  of  salaries,  and  those  who  reach  a  certain  age,  and  who 
have  accomplished  a  prescribed  time  of  service,  are  entitled 
to  retire  on  a  corresponding  allowance.  The  great  offices  of 
State  are  not  overpaid,  even  in  the  small  number  of  cases 
in  which  a  former  Minister  obtains  a  pension.  A  few  party 
leaders,  such  as  Lord  Paljierston  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  pass 
a  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  office;  but  the  majority  have 
a  comparatively  short  tenure.  Notwithstanding  the  chance 
of  ultimately  succeeding  to  a  small  pension,  the  choice  of 
politics  as  a  profession  has  always  been  considered  impru- 
dent, unless  the  adventurer  possesses  an  independent  private 
fortune.  In  the  last  century  sinecure  patent  places  and 
pensions  conferred  by  special  favour  of  the  Crown  compi  n- 
satcd  in  some  degree  for  the  risks  of  an  uncertain  profession, 
and  a  Prime  Minister  or  a  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  had  the 
opportunity  in  a  few  years  of  accumulating  considerable 
wealth.  In  the  present  day  a  political  career  presents  no 
pecuniary  temptation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  under  a 
Democratic  Constitution  candidates  for  preferment  will  be 
found  in  a  lower  social  rank.    The  moderate  scale  of  salaries 
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which  now  exists  may,  perhaps,  be  consequently  lowered  ; 
but  it  will  become  moro  necessary  than  before  to  provide 
reasonable  pensions  for  ex-Ministers  who  may  have  sacri- 
ficed their  former  means  of  subsistence.  Working-men  will 
probably  return  to  Parliament  many  members  of  their  own 
class,  some  of  whom  will  aspire  to  ollice.  On  their  retire- 
ment they  will  seldom  be  able  to  resume  their  former  occupa- 
tions, and  even  if  their  actual  or  former  constituents  are 
willing  to  contribute  to  their  support,  it  would  be  far  moro 
expedient  that  they  should  bo  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  In  some  of  the  Australian  colonies  every  ex- 
Minister  receives  a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  defend  Ministerial  pensions  on 
popular  grounds,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  place  the  rich 
and  the  comparatively  needy  on  an  approximately  equal 
footing;  but  it  is  always  unsatisfactory  to  refute  a  con- 
tention which  is  neither  serious  nor  sincere.  The  assailants 
of  pensions  which  they  call  political  have  no  other  object 
than  to  excite  jealousy  between  classes.  They  insinuate 
the  charge  that  the  pensioners  belong  to  a  privileged 
aristocracy,  and  that  they  are  indebted  to  some  powerful 
patron  for  the  incomes  which  they  have  claimed  and 
obtained  as  of  right.  It  is  true  that  salaries,  sometimes 
including  pensions,  are  higher  in  England  than  in  other 
countries;  but  a  Prime  Minister  or  a  Secretary  of  State 
only  receives  about  equal  remuneration  with  the  paid 
chairman  or  general  manager  of  a  great  railway  or 
joint-stock  Company.  The  statesman  may  probably  hold 
his  office  only  for  three  or  four  years,  while  the  private 
administrator,  if  he  is  competent,  retains  his  employment 
for  the  most  part  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  full  vigour  of  life. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Minister  is  to  some  extent  re- 
munerated by  the  reputation  and  influence  which  belong  to 
his  station  ;  but  the  chief  officer  of  a  rich  and  powerful  Com- 
pany possesses  extensive  influence.  He  often  retires  in 
course  of  time  into  the  comparatively  easy  post  of  a  director, 
with  a  reduced  but  respectable  income.  On  some  occasions 
agitators  appeal  to  vulgar  jealousies  against  the  unpaid 
services  which  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  rendered 
by  the  wealthier  classes.  They  declaim  against  an  unpaid 
magistracy,  and  many  of  them  for  obvious  reasons  insist  on 
the  payment  of  members  of  Parliament.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  Legislature  might  advantageously  consist 
exclusively  of  professional  politicians  deriving  their  livelihood 
from  their  employment.  If  the  system  were  introduced  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  disposition  to  carp  at  political 
pensions.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  primary  importance  whether 
a  dozen  gentlemen  recei  ve  moderate  incomes  in  consideration 
of  their  former  official  services.  The  misrepresentation  of 
the  nature  of  their  pensions  by  angry  partisans  and  scheming 
demagogues  is  characteristic  and  ominous  of  evil. 


BULGARIA  AND  EGYPT. 

THE  publication  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  re- 
specting the  last  stages  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
vention, and  the  arrival  in  Bulgaria  after  many  days 
of  Prince  Ferdinand,  have  made  the  present  week  more 
noteworthy  than  its  immediate  predecessors  in  regard  to 
the  Eastern  Question.  There  has  not  often  been  a  greater 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  Europe  than  that  which  prevails 
in  respect  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  proceeding.  The  motives 
and  probable  results  of  the  step  proposed  are  indeed 
differently  judged ;  some  critics  seeing  in  it  the  evidence 
of  a  secret  understanding  with  Russia,  while  others  at 
least  professedly  speaking  in  the  Russian  interest,  together 
with  the  whole  Russian  press  itself,  declare  with  a  mixture 
•of  sorrow  and  wrath  that  the  Prince  is,  as  far  as  Bulgaria 
is  concerned,  no  Prince  at  all,  that  this  journey  "is  a 
fatal  mistake,  and  that  he  will  simply  have  to  come 
back  again.  But  almost  everybody  agrees  that,  whatever 
reasons  there  may  be  to  justify  the  visit,  these  reasons 
existed  in  greater  strength  at  the  time  of  the  election, 
while  whatever  reasons  existed  against  it  then  exist  in 
greater  strength  now.  The  formal  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  is  as  glaring  now  as  it  was  weeks  ago,  with  the 
additional  disadvantage  that  there  has  been  time  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Powers  and  the  Porte.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  Bulgarians  has  had  time  to  cool,  and  Russian 
intrigue  has  had  time  to  grow  active.  The  only  explanation 
of  such  action  following  such  delay — the  explanation  that 
some  secret  understanding  has  been  arrived  at  between 
the  Czar  and  the  Prince — puts  the  successor  of  Prince 


Alexander  in  a  falso  position  with  everybody.  Russia  has 
at  least  a  formal  right  to  refuse  him  in  the  regular  way  a 
ticket  of  entry  ;  she  has  none  to  give  him  a  ticket  of  entry 
in  an  irregular  way.  As  a  Russian  nominee  and  a  nominee 
under  the  rose,  ho  cannot  bo  a  persona  <jruta  to  Austria, 
or  to  England,  or  to  Germany,  or,  least  of  all,  to  the 
Bulgarians  themselves.  And  tho  moral  and  sentimental 
effect  of  his  conduct  cannot  but  be  disastrous.  To  throw  your- 
self on  your  horse  and  ride  oil'  headlong  to  tho  succour  of  a 
distressed  damsel  who  implores  aid  is  chivalrous  and  in- 
teresting; to  get  yourself  appointed  her  guardian  by  tho 
proper  Court  of  Chancery  is,  if  not  romantic,  correct  and 
praiseworthy.  But  to  take  time  to  ascertain  whether  tho 
adventure  is  really  going  to  be  a  dangerous  one  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  while  if  the  time  is  partly  occupied  in 
making  private  arrangements  and  partnerships  with  Sir 
Breuse  Sans-Pitie,  it  becomes  a  proceeding  only  describablo 
by  very  uncomplimentary  epithets  indeed. 

The  publication,  the  official  publication,  of  the  documents 
relating  to  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  has  been  preceded 
by  some  rather  cui'ious  newspaper  correspondence  in  the 
Times  between  Sir  Henry  Gordon  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
on  the  old  and  wide,  but  always  important,  question  of  the 
value  of  Egypt  and  other  Mediterranean  possessions  to 
England.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  a  noble  and  heroic 
memory  to  say  that  the  opinions  of  Sir  Henry  Gordon's 
great  brother  were  not  equal  in  importance  to  his  actions.  A 
doer  first  of  all,  he  was  as  a  thinker  too  "  viewy,"  and  too 
much  disposed  to  select  as  points  of  view  the  most  unusual 
and  unconventional  points,  for  his  oj^inions  on  questions 
requiring  rather  study  and  intellectual  combination  than 
great  executive  power  to  be  of  the  first  value.  A  plain 
man  with  a  map  of  the  world  before  him,  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  world  in  his  head,  some  familiarity 
with  actual  politics,  and  some  faculty  of  logic,  will  not 
readily  admit  that  a  Power  with  possessions  all  over  the 
East  can  abandon  positions  which  secure  her  a  strong  hold 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Still  less  will  he  admit  that  the 
retention  of  Gibraltar  alone  will  give  her  that  command. 
Least  of  all  will  he  fail  to  recognize  the  soundness  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  contention  that  it  is  not  merely  a  case  of 
abandonment  by  England  ;  it  is  a  case  of  immediate  occu- 
pation by  France.  And,  considering  the  certain  facts  that 
French  ill-will  to  England,  never  wholly  quenched,  is  now 
in  a  more  active  state  of  combustion  than  at  any  time 
since  the  years  immediately  following  Waterloo ;  that  the 
French  are  burning  for  an  opportunity  to  wipe  out  their 
great  disaster  of  seventeen  years  ago;  that  in  that  interval 
the  country  has  really  got  together  no  inconsiderable  re- 
serve of  strength,  though  as  yet  no  man  of  genius  has 
appeared  to  direct  it;  and  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  something  like  a  steady  and  tolerably 
intelligent  desire  of  foreign  colonization  has  taken  hold  of 
rulers  and  people,  he  must  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  will 
endorse  General  Gordon's  opinions,  written,  as  they  were, 
moreover,  several  years  ago,  when  the  position,  sentiments, 
and  power  of  France  were  quite  different. 

The  perusal  of  the  last  Egyptian  papers  will  in  any  fair- 
minded  reader  strengthen  the  impression  that  the  matter 
was  sufficiently  well  managed  by  and  for  the  English 
Government  throughout  ;  and  that,  though  the  falling 
through  of  the  Convention  was  by  no  means  an  untoward 
event,  its  provisions  were  as  well  calculated  as  might  bo 
to  secure  tho  position  of  this  country.  Little  light  was 
thrown,  or  could  be  expected  to  be  thrown,  by  the  irregular 
conversation  of  Thursday  night  in  tho  House  of  Commons, 
when  Mr.  Labouciiere's  conduct  received  a  well-merited,  if 
not  exactly  Parliamentary,  label  from  Mr.  Gosciien,  and 
when  Mr.  Dillon  showed  rather  usefully  the  intense  anti- 
English  feeling  of  the  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
poses to  transfer  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  But  the  papers 
themselves  are  instructive.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there 
is  a  portion  of  truth  in  a  suggestion  made  by  M.  de  Giers, 
not  to  Sir  R.  Morier,  but  to  another  diplomatist,  and  re- 
ported by  Sir  Robert  to  Lord  Salisbury.  M.  de  Giers, 
it  seems,  denied  that  M.  de  Nelidoff  had  used,  or  at  least 
had  been  instructed  to  use,  anything  like  the  blustering 
tone  of  M.  de  Montebello's  famous  note  about  the  "  em- 
"  pietements "  and  "  velleites  ambitieuses  "  of  England  as 
contrasted  with  the  "politique  desinteressde "  of  France. 
And  he  hinted  (though  incorrectly  enough,  as  regards 
France)  that  the  Porte,  anxious  itself  to  get  out  of  the 
matter,  was  exaggerating  the  pressure  put  upon  it  by  the 
Governments  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.  There  may  be 
something  in  this  ;  the  too  common  and  partially  excusable 
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policy  of  the  Porte  in  its  dealings  with  scarcely  concealed 
foes,  and  almost  openly  half-hearted  friends,  being  exactly 
this  course  of  negotiation  and  rapprochement  up  to  a  certain 
point  w  ith  one  party,  followed  by  a  drawing  back  in  order  not 
to  offend  another  party.  In  all  references,  moreover,  to  the 
Russian  attitude  which  these  papers  contain,  the  correctness 
of  that  view  which  has  been  uniformly  taken  here  is  made 
clear.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  in  accordance  with  diplo- 
matic decency  that  M.  DE  Nelidoff  or  M.  de  Giers  should 
say,  "  "We  really  have  no  interests  in  Egypt,  and  we  know 
"  that  it  is  only  by  accident  that  we  have  a  locus  standi  in 
"  Egyptian  questions;  but,  as  we  have  got  it,  we  mean  to 
"  use  it  to  force  you  to  give  us  our  way  in  Bulgaria,  and 
"  perhaps  further  East."  Cut  they  nodded  and  winked  in 
that  sense,  if  they  did  not  say  so.  The  position  of  France 
is  quite  different,  and  the  action  and  language  of  her  re- 
presentatives correspond  with  the  difference.  The  extra- 
ordinary threat  that,  if  the  Sultan  granted  to  England  the 
right  of  re-entry,  Russia  might  insist  on  a  similar  right  in 
Armenia,  and  France  in  Syria,  might  have  given  occasion, 
had  etiquette  permitted,  to  a  pretty  sharp  retort.  The 
ScLTAN  might  have  politely  replied  that  Russia  could  never 
need  a  right  of  re-entry,  inasmuch  as  she  never  abandons 
what  she  has  once  taken,  and  that  before  France  could  need 
it  she  would  have  to  effect  entry.  And  that,  his  Majesty 
might  have  added,  would  lead  to  some  difficulties  with  other 
Powers,  and  would  in  any  case  hardly  be  consistent  with  the 
"  politique  desinteressee  "  to  which  His  Excellency  M.  de 
Montebello  had  referred.  But  the  complete  ignoring  of 
the  actual  facts  in  regard  to  the  position  of  England  which 
such  a  threat  (putting  aside  its  shamelessness)  shows  indicates 
better  than  anything  else  the  recklessness  of  irritation  felt 
by  the  French.  They  have  for  the  moment  had  their  way, 
and  are  already,  it  would  seem,  beginning  to  experience  mis- 
givings on  the  subject.  There  is  in  these  papers  a  saying  of 
M.  de  Moxtebello's  to  Sir  Drumsiond  Wolff  which  an 
ancient  would  certainly  have  taken  as  possessing  a  hidden, 
and  on  the  speaker's  part  involuntary,  signification.  "  Non- 
"  acceptance  by  France  of  the  right  of  re-entry,"  argued 
the  Ambassador,  "  would  make  English  occupation  of  the 
"  country  permanent."  We  accept  the  omen,  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  speaker.  France  has  refused  to  accept  the  right 
of  re-entry  ;  and  her  non-acceptance  has,  we  hope  and 
believe,  made  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  England 
in  one  form  or  another  permanent  and  unalterable. 


BIG  FIRES  AND  A  SMALL  FIRE  BRIGADE. 

r  B  THERE  is  a  good  deal  which  needs  explaining  in  con- 
JL  nexion  with  the  repeated  fires  in  Mr.  Whiteley's 
shops.  He  is  either  haunted  by  the  persistent  ill  luck 
which  sailors  believe  follows  some  ships,  or  there  must  be 
serious  faults  either  in  the  construction  of  his  buildings,  or 
in  the  management  of  them  by  the  staff.  A  suspicion  that 
something  must  be  wrong  somewhere,  that  there  is  some 
cause  not  accidental  for  these  repeated  disasters,  cannot  be 
suppressed  when  it  is  remembered  that  seven  fires  have 
broken  out  in  Mr.  Whiteley's  houses  in  a  few  years.  The 
establishment  of  the  "  Universal  Provider "  is  very  large 
and  varied,  and  perhaps  exceptionally  liable  to  fire ;  but  it 
is  not  larger  than  some  of  the  stores,  and  not  on  a  much 
greater  scale  than  some  of  the  big  West-End  shops  which 
have  hitherto  escaped  altogether.  Why  should  he  suffer 
more  than  others?  Until  a  proper  inquiry  has  been  made 
it  is  rather  futile  to  make  guesses,  and  moro  than  a  little 
invidious  to  assign  arson  as  the  cause,  though  it  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Whiteley  himself  in  his  very  natural  irrita- 
tion, and  by  others  who  have  not  the  excuse  of  a  loss  of  half 
a  million.  It  may  bo  natural  to  suspect  that  arson  has  been 
committed  ;  but  the  suspicion  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
paraded.  Men  of  business  connected  with  the  London 
Insurance  Companies  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  arson  is 
a  commoner  offence  than  is  generally  known,  particularly  in 
hard  times  ;  but  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  English  papers 
observing  quite  calmly,  and  as  if  the  thing  were  a  matter  of 
course,  that  Mr.  Whiteley's  rivals  or  his  discontented 
servants  may  have  had  recourse  to  fire-raising  on  his 
premises  to  get  rid  of  him.  Really,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence,  we  prefer  not  to  take  for  granted  the  existence  of 
ko  much,  and  such  efficient,  villany  in  the  London  business 
community.  The  questions  of  bad  construction  or  bad 
management  are  less  serious;  but  there  ought  to  be  no 
desire  to  decide  on  them  before  the  end  of  the  inquiry  now 


:  being  made  before  the  coroner's  jury.  It  does  appear 
that  there  was  a  want  either  of  proper  precaution  or  of 
sufficient  promptitude  in  dealing  with  the  gas.  That  the 
fire  was  caused  by  an  explosion  seems  unlikely,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  flames  had  gathered  head  by  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening,  while  hundreds  of  the  shop-people 
were  still  on  the  premises.  An  explosion  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  would  almost  certainly  have  been  noticed. 
Whether  the  gas  did  not  explode  during  the  fire,  and 
increase  its  virulence,  is  another  matter.  If  so,  somebody 
ought  to  explain  why  the  gas  was  not  cut  off  from  the  out- 
side as  soon  as  the  fire  was  known  to  be  blazing. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  connexion  with  this  parti- 
cular fire,  it  ought  to  call  the  attention  of  Londoners  to  two- 
points.  The  first  is  the  notoiious  inadequacy  of  the  Fire 
Brigade ;  and  the  second  is  the  want  of  a  proper  legal 
rnachineryforinvestigating  thecauses  offires.  Nobody  accuses 
the  Brigade  of  being  deficient  either  in  zeal,  or  skill,  or 
courage,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  work  it  is  liable 
to  be  called  on  to  do,  and  it  is  especially  short  of  horses.  At 
midnight  last  Saturday  the  whole  available  force  of  the 
Brigade  is  said  to  have  been  in  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater,  or 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Men,  horses,  and  engines 
had  been  brought  from  all  parts  of  London,  even  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  If  at  that  time  another  fire  on  the- 
same  scale  had  broken  out  elsewhere,  there  would  have  been 
no  means  of  tackling  it  at  all.  Captain  Shaw  has  long 
complained  of  the  weakness  of  his  force,  and  indeed  nobody 
denies  it.  Yet  nothing  is  done.  Since  this  fire  Mr.  Webster 
and  Mr.  Isaacs  have  put  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  inquiring  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  with  the  lock 
of  the  stable-door.  Mr.  Smith  has  answered  that  the 
Ministry  is  prepared  to  encourage  anything  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  likely  to  accept.  Some  consideration 
is  due  to  a  Minister  who  is  asked  to  bring  in  a  measure  at 
this  date  in  the  Session,  and  such  a  Session  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  attitude  of  paternal  neutrality  is  one 
quite  becoming  to  a  body  calling  itself  the  Government  of 
England.  The  want  of  any  proper  means  of  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  fires  is  as  notorious  as  the  weakness  of  the 
Fire  Brigade,  and  it  has  been  as  effectually  neglected.  Except 
when  loss  of  life  necessitates  the  calling  of  a  coroner's  inquest, 
or  when  there  is  very  plain  proof  of  arson,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  a  proper  inquiry  will  be  held  at  all.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  these  two  exceptions  cover  all  the  cases  which 
call  for  investigation,  but  they  do  not.  Many  great  fires- 
take  place  without  loss  of  life,  and  in  many  cases  no  legal 
proceedings  are  taken,  although  there  is  strong  suspicion  of 
arson.  The  Insurance  Companies  are  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  taking  care  of  their  interests,  and  so  they  are.  They 
know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to  get  a 
reputation  for  being  exacting  or  captious;  and  so,  unless 
the  proof  is  very  clear  indeed,  they  will  rather  pay  a  claim, 
though  they  are  morally  sure  it  is  fraudulent,  than  run 
the  risk  of  legal  proceedings.  As  it  is  nobody's  business  to 
bring  the  charge  if  they  do  not,  a  smart  rogue  has  the  ball 
pretty  much  in  his  hands.  It  is  certainly  a  significant  fact 
that  during  the  ten  years  before  1885  there  was  a  sudden 
and  most  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  London 
fires.  Men  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about  have  no- 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  was  largely  due  to  arson,  done 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  insurances.  It  might  be  well 
to  make  a  revival  and  extension  of  the  old  inquest  of  fire 
formerly  held  in  the  City  a  part,  or  at  least  a  corollary,  of 
any  measure  j^assed  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  London 
against  another  great  fire. 


LIBERAL  UNIONISTS  AT  GREENWICH. 

THE  speeches  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Bright 
at  the  late  Greenwich  dinner  fully  justified  the  interest 
which  the  occasion  had  excited.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
Liberal  Unionist  party  Mr.  Bright  has  spoken  out  more 
clearly  than  any  of  its  other  members.  Some  of  them,  for 
reasons  which  may  be  easily  understood,  have  been  more 
anxious  to  accentuate  their  Liberalism  than  to  dwell  on  the 
differences  which  separate  them  from  their  former  political 
allies.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  steadiness  of  any  of 
Lord  Hartington's  present  followers ;  but  it  was  along 
the  narrow  track  which  some  of  them  have  marked  out  that 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  found  his  way  back  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  Mr.  Bright  has  never  tampered  with  the  con- 
victions which  forced  him   unwillingly  but  definitely  to 
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separate  himself  from  the  associations  of  a  lifetime..  In  his 
vigorous  language  treasoa  and  conspiracy  are  described  by 
their  real  names  ;  nor  does  ho  hesitate  to  declare  that  tho 
only  redeeming  point  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  outrageous 
measuro  was  the  proposal  that  Parliament  should  he  relieved 
of  tho  presence  of  Mr.  Parnell's  nominees.  Mr.  Bbight 
can  afford  to  disregard  party  prejudices  when  they  interfere 
with  iho  course  of  his  argument.  Quoting  an  admission  of 
Lord  RosKia'.K  y's  that  tho  House  of  Lords  almost  unanimously 
approved  of  the  dimes  Bill,  Mr.  Bricut  challenged  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  to  show  that  a  peer 
had  any  special  interest  in  opposing  Homo  Rule.  The 
present  Ministry,  he  said,  whether  or  not  it  was  a  Tory 
Ministry,  was  at  least  a  Unionist  Ministry  ;  and  Mr.  Bright, 
though  he  has  for  many  years  been  an  active  member  of  a 
party,  has  never  hesitated  since  the  disclosure  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  apostasy  to  prefer  the  maintenance  of  national 
unity  to  the  promotion  of  any  legislative  measure.  Ho  is 
too  clear  headed  to  be  mystified  by  the  vague  hints  at 
possible  compromise  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  accom- 
plished the  easy  task  of  furnishing  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
with  an  excuse  for  conversion.  Not  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
Bright,  in  his  Greenwich  speech,  expressed  merited  con- 
tempt for  Mr.  Gladstone's  attempts  to  stimulate  the 
provincial  jealousy  of  Welshmen. 

As  responsible  director  of  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Unionist  party,  Lord  Hartington  had  to  deal  with  more 
complicated  issues.  His  vindication  of  the  support  hitherto 
given  to  tho  Government  was  satisfactory  and  complete. 
No  Conservative  leadev  has  asserted  more  strongly  the 
expediency  and  justice  of  the  Crimes  Bill.  Lord  Hartington 
and  his  friends  assisted  in  carrying  the  measure  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  as  a  condition  of  their  alliance  with  the 
Government.  He  added  that  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  aid  in  strengthening  the  law  also  applied  to 
the  alterations  of  Parliamentary  procedure  which  alone 
rendered  legislation  possible.  It  happened  that  Lord 
Hartington  had  been  Chairman  of  last  year's  Committee, 
on  the  Report  of  which  the  measure  of  the  present  Session 
was  founded.  The  conduct  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  during 
the  discussions  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  not  less  indepen- 
dent; nor  would  they,  as  their  leader  declares,  have  been 
precluded  by  any  agreement  or  understanding  from  pre- 
ferring a  different  course  if  it  had  seemed  desirable.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  Lord  Hartington's  speech  was 
that  in  which  he  explained  his  opinions  on  the  original 
Land  Bill.  It  appears  that  he  shrank  with  good  reason 
from  the  anomaly  of  revising  the  judicial  rents,  and  he 
especially  approved  of  the  bankruptcy  clauses,  notwith- 
standing the  prejudice  and  misrepresentation  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed.  Lord  Hartington  would  therefore  not 
have  put  pressure  on  the  Government  if  the  House  of 
Commons  had  shared  his  original  opinions.  It  is  true  that, 
as  he  said,  neither  landlords  nor  tenants  seemed  to  welcome 
the  Government  proposals  ;  and  it  therefore  became  neces- 
sary either  to  abandon  the  measure  or  to  make  further- 
concessions  to  the  tenants.  In  Lord  Hartington's  judgment 
the  Ministers  arrived  at  a  sound  conclusion  when  they 
incurred  the  undoubted  risk  of  future  difficulties  for  the 
sake  of  effecting  a  temporary  arrangement.  It  was  not 
Lord  Hartington's  business  to  explain  whether  his  party 
was  united  in  opinion  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
questions.  It  must  be  collected  from  his  language  that  he 
would  himself  have  supported  the  Government  if  it  had 
abided  by  its  original  measure.  He  is  honourably  willing  to 
spare  them  the  responsibility  of  having  recognized  practical 
and  perhaps  insuperable  obstacles.  Having  once  determined 
to  give  way,  "  the  Government  was  bound  to  introduce 
"  some  alternative ;  and,  although  in  any  change  of  front 
"  or  change  of  policy  it  is  very  easy  to  point  to  inconsis- 
"  tencies  of  argument  and  language,  I  [Lord  Hartington] 
"  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  point  to  any  such  in- 
"  consistencies  as  touch  the  honour  or  the  good  faith  of  the 
"  Government."  The  Ministers  may  perhaps  have  had 
reasons  for  concession  which  could  not  properly  be  men- 
tioned at  Greenwich.  If  they  knew  that  a  small  section  of 
their  own  party  was  intriguing  for  their  overthrow,  they 
may  have  shrunk  from  facilitating  a  schism  at  a  dangerous 
crisis. 

The  polemic  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  less  interesting  except  for  those  who  are  concerned  ; 
but  Lord  Hartington's  good-humoured  sarcasms  on  Sir  G. 
Trevelyan's  strange  deliverances  were  remarkably  felicitous. 
If  it  had  been  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  at  Swansea  or 
elsewhere  made  any  substantial  concession,  his  pliability 


must  evidently  havo  boon  duo  to  tho  resistance  which  ho 
had  encountered.  If  tho  Liberal  Unionists  in  general  had 
been  as  credulous  and  as  manageable  as  Sir  GEORGE 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  havo  had  no  motive  for 
yielding  on  any  material  point.  His  defeat  of  last  year 
alone  accounts,  not  indeed  for  any  offer  of  compromise,  but 
for  tho  ambiguous  phrases  by  which  he  endeavours  to  conceal 
his  obstinate  resolution.  As  Lord  Hartington  says,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  would  havo  had  to  wait  a  long  time 
before  ho  produced  any  result  by  pressure  from  within. 
Lord  Hartington  reminded  his  hearers,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  the  Cladstotuan  speakers  at  recent  elections  havo  both 
professed  themselves  Unionists  and  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion condemned  the  Bills  of  last  year.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  has  repeatedly  declared  that  the  Bills  were  dead  and 
buried,  though  by  his  silence  he  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  of  reproducing  all  their  obnoxious  provisions.  If  he 
has  modified  his  plan,  the  change  is  caused  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Unionists ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  probable 
persistence  in  his  original  scheme  justifies  their  organization. 
It  was  not  worth  while  to  renew  the  discussion  which  had 
long  ago  become  intolerably  tiresome  on  the  exact  meaning 
and  the  value  of  the  overtures  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  made  on  either  side.  No  form  of  words  could  be 
devised  which  would  justify  a  present  reunion  of  the 
divided  Liberal  party.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bright 
was  right  in  assorting  that  last  year's  Bills  would  not  have 
been  supported  by  fifty  members,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
followers,  if  they  bad  not  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  is  also  not  a  secret  that  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  closest 
allies  have  privately  confessed  their  utter  dissent  from  his 
policy.  The  formation  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  party,  though 
it  was  intended  to  serve  an  immediate  purpose,  was  also  a 
protest  against  a  kind  of  dictation  which  had  become 
intolerable.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  purpose  of  paying  a 
compliment  when  he  described  Sir  George  Trevelyan  as  a 
Gladstone  worshipper  of  the  most  gushing  order.  Mr. 
Bright  cannot  be  accused  of  any  similar  weakness. 

Any  curiosity  which  may  have  been  felt  as  to  the  future 
relations  between  the  Government  and  the  Liberal  Unionists 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Lord  Hartington  was  of 
opinion  that  the  time  had  not  come  for  a  junction  which 
he  evidently  regarded  as  ultimately  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable. It  is  certain  that  the  present  alliance  cannot  be 
indefinitely  prolonged.  The  Conservatives,  who  form  an 
overwhelming  majority  among  the  supporters  of  the  Union, 
will  do  their  utmost  to  conciliate  the  Liberal  Unionists,  but 
they  cannot  surrender  their  fundamental  principles  and  the 
very  reason  of  their  existence.  The  Government  is  ready  to 
concur  in  various  measures  which  are  supposed  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Liberal  party.  The  Land  Transfer  Bill,  the 
Allotments  Bill,  and  the  contemplated  Local  Government 
Bill  have  all  been  borrowed  from  the  repertory  of  their  former 
adversaries.  Beyond  a  certain  point  the  leaders,  even  if  they 
were  willing,  could  not  proceed  without  alienating  their 
Parliamentary  followers  and  the  vast  section  of  the  com- 
munity which  they  represent.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  doctrine 
of  ransom  to  be  extorted  by  means  of  graduated  taxation  is 
not  less  revolutionary  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  project  of 
Home  Rule.  The  Church  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the  needs 
of  any  political  alliance.  The  Irish  question  will  not  last 
for  ever;  and,  when  it  is  finally  settled,  opponents  of  Home 
Rule  will  have  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  Lord 
Hartington,  like  a  wise  and  honest  politician,  wishes  to 
promote  union  of  his  friends  with  the  party  which  has  most 
in  common  with  themselves.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he 
dwells  on  the  Liberal  tendencies  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  that  be  hopes  gradually  to  find  common  action 
possible.  There  is  no  immediate  hurry ;  but  the  considera- 
tion of  the  terms  of  complete  union  cannot  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  In  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  perversity 
of  some  of  the  new  constituencies,  the  Liberal  Unionists 
are  not  as  strong  in  the  country  as  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Many  of  them  depend  for  their  seats  on  the 
support  of  the  Conservatives,  who  will  of  course  require 
some  general  assurance  that  their  representatives  will 
not  pursue  a  policy  opposed  to  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  their  constituents.  As  the  bargain  has  neither  been 
concluded  nor  discussed,  its  terms  cannot  be  at  present 
defined.  Lord  Hartington  judiciously  postpones  a  deci- 
sion which  may  prove  to  be  irrevocable.  Throughout 
his  speech  it  is  easy  to  discern  his  anxiety  to  avoid  all 
collision  with  the  Conservative  party,  and  he  is  well 
advised  in  not  surrendering  at  present  his  own  independent 
organization.    He  and  his  friends  are  well  aware  that  if 
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they  place  the  Government  in  a  minority  on  any  important 
question  they  must  at  the  same  time  restore  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  power,  with  the  necessary  result  of  abandoning  all 
effective  opposition  to  Home  Rule.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Separatist  Liberals  invite  their  former  colleagues 
to  co-opeiate  with  them  in  subversive  legislation.  They 
have  not  forgotten  that  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  small  estates  served  as  an  instrument  for  the  con- 
stitution of  a  Ministry  which  immediately  devoted  itself, 
at  the  command  of  its  leader,  to  the  introduction  of  Home 
I!ule.  Lord  Hartington,  hoping  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  catastrophe,  naturally  minimizes  the  diiliculty  of  the 
operation. 


THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

r  jj  THE  naval  manoeuvres  are  now  as  good  as  over,  and 
J-  this  much  is  certain  about  them,  that  they  must  have 
been  very  good  fun  for  the  officers  and  men.  To  be  engaged 
in  cruising  about  on  the  outlook  for  somebody  who  is  play- 
ing the  par:  of  an  enemy,  and  to  be  doing  it  in  beautiful 
weather,  is  much  more  pleasant  than  dry  manoeuvring  with 
general  quarters,  or  man  and  arm  boats,  for  variations.  To 
a  certain  exient,  too,  it  was  all  good  practice.  In  Admiral 
FuEMANTLt's  squadron,  at  least,  there  was  a  very  fair 
attempt  to  imitate  some  of  the  realities  of  cruising,  and  in 
every  case  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  useful  drill  gone 
through  in  the  mere  act  of  steaming  at  full  speed  up  and 
down  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  and  in 
the  track  of  trade.  As  no  collision  or  stranding  is  reported, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  work  was  smartly  done. 
Beyond  this  we  do  not  know  what  has  been  proved  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  somewhat  sniifing  "  landsman  "  who 
reports  Admiral  Hewett's  cruise  for  the  Times  is  apparently 
one  of  tho>e  simple-minded  persons  who  think  that  there  are 
some  occult  qualities  of  wit  and  wisdom  in  such  phrases  as — 
"  I  do  not  understand  what  is  the  good  of  this,"  or  "There 
"  may  be  wisdom  in  these  goings  on,  but  I  (who  confess,  I 
"  know  nothing  about  it)  think  them  silly."  Critics  who 
do  not  know,  and  cannot  understand,  are  indifferent  guides. 
There  is  really  very  little  good  to  be  got  from  their  specula- 
tions why  the  second-class  torpedo-boats  were  not  lowered, 
or  why  this  scout  was  sent  in  that  direction.  Until  we  hear 
what  the  Admiral  has  got  to  say,  it  is  always  possible  that 
the  critic  may  be  open  to  the  answer  given  to  the  youthful 
divine,  who  told  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Authorized  Version 
that  he  knew  of  nineteen  reasons  (or  so)  why  a  certain 
phrase  he  approved  of  ought  to  have  been  used.  The  reply 
was  that  the  phrase  had  been  considered,  and  thirty-five 
good  reasoi  3  (or  so)  had  been  adduced  why  it  should  not  be 
used.  Still,  we  are  constrained  to  agree  with  him  that  we 
do  not  know  what  it  all  meant.  Perhaps  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  most  of  the  reports  of  the  manoeuvres  are 
too  manifestly  the  work  of  the  uninstructed  critic.  Naval 
men  are  otherwise  engaged  than  in  writing,  even  if  they 
care  to  do  it,  and  landsmen  are  hardly  worth  hearing  on 
technical  points.  In  some  minds  there  is  a  suspicion  that 
neither  can  have  anything  very  convincing  to  say  on 
mauoeuvrcs  cmi  ried  on  by  ships  which  are  little  more  than 
experiments,  and  with  weapons  which  have  never  stood  the 
one  really  satisfactory  test  of  use  in  actual  battle. 

Whatever  the  truth  ma}-  be  about  the  details,  it  does 
seem  that  the  whole  of  these  manoeuvres,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  <  lhazmel  part  of  them,  were  utterly  vitiated  as 
representations  of  real  fighting  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Admiralty  decided  that  they  should  take  place, 
[n  actual  war  the  fleet  employed  to  defend  the  South  coast 
would  ner  :;.-.:irily  be  at  least  as  strong  as  the  combined 
lleets  of  A<ii,.irals  Hewett  and  Fremantle.  It  would  have 
.^iven  a  fai  greater  degree  of  reality  to  the  proceedings  if 
the  whole  force  collected  at  Spithcad  had  been  kept  to 
manoeuvre  in  the  Channel  instead  of  being  scattered  round 
the  South  and  West  coasts  of  England  and  on  the  South 
coast  of. Irel  rid,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  Her  Majesty's  lieges  a  share  of 
the  show,  li  this  had  been  done,  there  would  at  least  have 
been  an  approach  to  a  good  imitation  of  the  probable  ba- 
lance of  ton  s.  The  match  between  Admiral  Hewett  and 
Admiral  Fin. mantle  has  had  a  larger  share  of  attention 
than  the  01  '■■.<  i  s,  but  it  cannot  reasonably  bo  supposed  to 
repre.-ent  a  .y  !>ing  that  could  happen  in  real  war.  All  it 
proves  is  '  '  one  small  squadron  may  slip  past  another 
small  squadron  w  hich  is  waiting  for  it  in  the  broadest  part 
of  the  Channel.     Admiral  Fremantle  was  presumably 


playing  the  part  of  a  French  Admiral  on  his  way  from 
Brest.  When  we  did  really  expect  fleets  from  Brest  they 
were  waited  for  off  Ushant,  and  not  off  St.  Albans  head. 
The  report  that  Falmouth  was  not  watched  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  ruled  out  of  the  game  is  only  one  proof 
among  others  of  the  hollowness  of  the  proceedings.  And, 
indeed,  as  much  may  be  said  for  the  attack.  In  war  things 
cannot  be  ruled  out,  and  Falmouth  must  have  been  watched 
as  well  as  the  rest.  And  so,  indeed,  would  every  harbour 
and  river  mouth  in  the  south  of  the  country  at  least,  as 
"Admiral"  points  out  in  the  Globe.  It  is  true  that  in 
war  an  admiral  who  was  aiming  at  the  Straits  of  Dover 
would  hardly  have  wasted  his  time,  and  betrayed  his  where- 
abouts, by  attacking  a  perfectly  unessential  old  fishing  town. 
Even  if  he  wanted  to  destroy  the  submarine  cable,  he  could 
effect  his  object  by  dredging  it  up  at  sea  and  out  of  sight. 
The  attack  seems  to  have  been  made  because  Admiral 
Fremantle  was  larking  about  in  high  spirits,  and  wanted 
to  do  something  which  would  make  a  sensation.  Even  if 
there  were  no  other  reasons  for  doubting  the  value  of  these 
operations,  there  is  the  one  sufficient  consideration  that  the 
wine-glass  had  no  pistol  in  its  hand.  Admiral  Fremantle 
knew  very  well  that  the  worst  he  had  to  fear  was  that  the 
umpires  should  decide  against  him.  If  he  had  known 
that  the  result  of  being  caught  in  the  Thames  would  be  the 
destruction  of  most  if  not  all  of  his  ships,  he  would  have 
been  mad  to  go  so  gaily  ahead.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
if  a  hostile  fleet  was  known  to  be  on  its  way  from  Dover  to 
the  Nore,  somebody  would  take  the  elementary  precaution 
of  removing  the  buoj's  and  the  light  boats.  In  their 
absence  a  foreign  squadron  would  have  to  look  very  warily 
to  its  going  if  it  did  not  want  to  find  itself  on  shore.  But 
it  is  only  too  easy  to  go  on  pointing  out  reasons  why  these 
scattered  manoeuvres  are  not  to  be  accepted  too  seriously. 
Ldoking  at  them  as  a  whole,  it  is  too  clear  that  the  Admi- 
ralty has  wished  rather  to  make  the  greatest  possible  show 
than  to  give  the  fleet  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  instruc- 
tion. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  My  Lords  to  arrange 
combined  manoeuvres  with  the  French  Government.  If  that 
could  be  done,  we  might  have  a  big  French  fleet  making 
believe  to  attack  us,  and  a  big  English  fleet  pretending  to 
beat  off  or  anticipate  the  attack,  both  under  the  judicious 
eyes  of  a  committee  of  neutral  admirals,  say  Austrians  or 
Spaniards.  Then  something  might  be  learnt,  and  there 
would  at  least  be  fun,  the  precaution  of  leaving  shot  and 
shell  behind  having  been  duly  taken.  But  these  are  counsels 
of  perfection.  We  do  not  ask  so  much ;  but  when  the 
Admiralty  had  a  unique  chance  of  practising  a  big  fleet 
together  it  need  not  have  broken  it  into  a  number  of  small 
squadrons,  and  set  them  to  do  a  set  of  disjointed  manoeuvres 
such  as  can  be  practised  at  any  time  by  the  ships  in  the 
Channel  or  Mediterranean. 

The  accidents,  which  have  been  unhappily  too  numerous 
in  the  Channel  squadrons,  at  least  prove  once  more  how 
untrustworthy  are  many  of  the  machines  we  are  compelled 
to  use.  Guns  and  steam-engines  alike  seem  to  give  out  in 
the  most  incalculable  way.  Whether  we  are  worse  off  than 
our  neighbours  in  this  respect  or  not  cannot  be  known  until 
some  foreign  navy  is  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  tests, 
and  the  results  are  reported  with  equal  fulness.  As  it 
is,  they  neither  cruise  so  much,  nor  are  their  proceedings 
reported  with  any  approach  to  the  same  abundance  of 
detail.  Machines  break  down  and  guns  burst  abroad  as 
well  as  here ;  but  foreign  war  and  navy  departments  have 
powers  of  concealment  unknown  in  this  country.  As 
regards  the  French,  which  is  the  only  navy  in  the  world  at 
all  comparable  in  strength  to  our  own,  the  facts  are  very 
difficult  to  get  at.  The  Parisian  papers  talk  little  of  their 
fleet,  and  what  they  do  have  to  say  is  commonly  more  or  less 
picturesque  but  al  ways  vague  declamation.  Neither  in  Fiance 
nor  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  do  naval  or  military  officers 
find  it  safe  to  talk  about  failures  on  the  part  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  wo  know  no  reason  why  official  reports  in  French 
are  entitled  to  blind  confidence.  It  may  safely  be  presumed 
that  complicated  machines  are  liable  to  get  out  of  gear  on 
all  points  of  tho  earth's  surface.  That  is,  of  course,  more 
or  less  agreeable  to  know  from  one  point  of  view;  but  it  is 
less  pleasant  to  reflect  that  our  fleets  must  fight  with  tools 
in  which  they  cannot  feel  perfect  confidence.  The  condition 
of  the  Colling  wood's  guns  is  a  mere  scandal — the  result  of 
obstinate  official  ignorance — but  the  accident  on  the  Curlew 
shows  that  we  are  not  as  yet  perfectly  familiar  with  so 
common,  and  in  some  respects  so  successful,  a  weapon  as  the 
Nordenfeldt  gun.  It  is  said  to  prove  that  this  weapon  must 
not  be  used  with  blank  cartridge.    Whoever  may  be  to 
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blame  it  is  certainly  strange  that  this  apparently  elementary 
fact  has  only  been  discovered  now.  Either  tho  makers  or 
the  users  of  tho  weapon  nro  strangoly  ignorant  of  the  quali- 
ties and  limitations  of  tho  gun.  Again,  tho  accidents  to 
the  engines  of  tho  Injlcriblr  and  tho  C ' ollingioood  deprived 
Admiral  Hewbtt  of  two  of  his  strongest  vessels,  at  what  in 
real  war  would  have  been  a  most  critical  moment.  Nothing 
serious  happened.  It  was  only  a  littlo  leaking,  a  small  slip 
somewhere;  but  two  big  ships,  with  tho  most  advanced  engines 
on  board,  were  lamed.  The  Curletv's  engines  will  need  a 
thorough  overhaul,  and  it  is  reported  that  several  torpedo- 
boats  will  need  doctoring  after  so  much  rough  work.  All 
this  has  happened  after  ten  days  or  so  of  cruising  in  fine 
weather.  What  may  be  expected  to  happen  when  these 
beautifully  scientific,  ingeniously  elaborate,  and  endlessly 
complicated  machines  have  to  stand  tho  test  of  long  cruises 
in  stormy  weather  ? 


MORE  BILLS  (BUFFALO). 

NEVER,  we  trust,  shall  we  say  anything  to  discourage 
the  diversions  of  the  people.  If  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  ages  take  pleasure  in  riding  in  switch-back  cars  and 
looking  at  girls  breaking  glass  balls,  what  does  it  matter 
"  where  the  bullets  go  "  ?  They  do  not  apparently  damage 
our  metropolis  much  wherever  they  go — a  question  as 
mysterious  as  the  ultimate  abiding  place  of  the  old  moons, 
the  lost  pins,  and  the  minor  poetry  of  the  period.  Nor 
could  any  genial  soul  object  to  the  noise  made  by  Buffalo 
Bill's  batteries.  What  can  be  more  pleasant  for  the 
Kensington  householder,  sitting  pensive  in  the  autumn 
twilight,  than  to  hear  the  shots  and  guess  from  their  num- 
ber and  sequence  how  the  performances  are  going  on  ? 
"  There,"  he  exclaims,  "  goes  the  young  woman  who  hit  the 
"  running  deer  in  the  haunch  at  Wimbledon."  She  is  now 
more  successfully  engaged  in  demonstrating  the  brittleness 
of  glass  balls.  That  brisk  clatter  and  rattle,  again,  means 
that  the  furious  Apaches  are  playing  the  world-wide  old 
domestic  game  of  "  The  Family  Coach."  They  are  playing 
it  with  pistols,  to  be  sure ;  such  are  "  the  manners  of  the 
"  Red  Man  in  his  pathless  wilderness."  As  for  the  smell  of 
the  wild  beasts,  and  the  bad  example  which  bucking  horses 
set  to  the  young,  these  are  little  matters  easily  discounted. 
We  must  make  allowances  for  each  other,  and  take  each 
other's  pleasures  cheerfully.  This  is  not  a  time  to  stand  on 
trifles ;  the  remaining  residents  in  the  "  deserted  lodges  "  of 
West  Kensington  know  that  very  well.  There  are  a  good 
many  little  annoyances  at  present  which  are  useful  as  tests 
of  neighbourly  endurance.  For  example,  "  hammers  are 
"  in,"  to  use  the  language  of  sportive  childhood.  Every  citizen 
who  is  not  at  home  has  instructed  able-bodied  men  to 
go  and  hammer  in  his  premises.  Sometimes  they  hammer 
at  new  greenhouses  or  old  walls,  or  at  drains  and  sani- 
tary works.  Whatever  the  purpose,  hammer  they  do  far 
into  the  ambrosial  night,  and  begin  again  at  six  in  the 
morning.  Also  this  is  the  time  when  dogs,  being  left  at 
home  by  their  holiday-making  masters,  stay  out  all  night, 
and  bay  the  moon  and  any  other  person  or  object  that  may 
attract  their  attention  or  excite  their  suspicion.  Cats  also, 
being  neglected,  are  elegiac  to  an  unusual  degree.  These 
things,  lor  persons  who  remain  in  town,  are  among  the 
sorrows  of  the  season,  and  must  be  endured  with  stoicism. 

But  there  is  a  place  where  endurance  gives  way,  and 
•where  even  stoics  draw  the  line.  "  All  is  well  with  me 
"  that  is  well  with  thee,  oh  universe ! "  we  may  say,  like 
Marcus  Aurelius.  But  is  Mexican  Joe  well  with  the 
universe?  An  alarming  report  comes  from  New  York. 
It  appears  that  one  Mexican  Joe,  sleepless  with  long- 
ing  for  the  laurels  of  Buffalo  Bill,  is  about  to 
visit  this  country,  with  his  squaw,  or  squaws,  and  his 
troupe.  We  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
morals  of  Mexican  Joes.  Each  Joe  may  be  allowed  as 
many  Cakchiquel  squaws  as  he  can  support,  and  is  this 
example  of  polygamy  to  be  tolerated  in  a  moral  country  ? 
The  whole  tone  of  the  theatrical  world  might  be  lowered 
by  manners  so  novel,  so  unheard  of  in  the  circles  of  enter- 
tainment. Then  who  knows  what  kind  of  performers  and 
of  wild  beasts  this  Mexican  Joseph  may  lead  in  his  train  ? 
The  catawampus  of  the  desert  (about  whose  exact  place  in 
the  animal  creation  the  learned  vary)  may  be  exhibited, 
may  be  saddled  before  our  very  eyes,  and  may  be  encouraged 
to  kick  his  riders  ofF  into  limitless  space.  Why  not  a 
kicking  catawampus,  if  we  tolerate  horses  professionally 
addicted  to  bucking  as  a  livelihood  ?   Then  Mexican  Joe 


may  bring  over  a  whole  alligator  farm,  just  to  show  how  it 
is  done. 

Concoivo  tho  feelings  of  tho  householder  on  return- 
ing home,  and  finding  an  escaped  alligator  waiting  on 
the  doorstep  ;  or,  perhaps,  lurking  in  tho  back  dining- 
room.  It  is  also  extremely  probable  that  Mexican  Joe 
may  import  the  sacred  Serpent  Club  of  tho  Zufiis,  a 
devoted  body  of  men,  who  dance  about  with  a  pair 
of  rattlesnakes  in  their  teeth,  and  another  rattler  in 
each  hand.  This  would  be  a  popular  show,  a  paying 
show ;  but  would  it  be  a  moral  show  1  The  Society  for  tho 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would  have  no  right  to 
interfere,  because  the  snakes,  being  tickled  with  feathers 
during  the  functions,  rather  like  it  than  otherwise.  Con- 
cerning the  other  performances  of  the  Zufii  troupe,  the 
curious  may  read  in  a  little  pamphlet  by  Captain  Bourke, 
of  the  United  States  Cavalry.  They  are  attractive,  to  some 
tastes,  but  not  desirable.  Nor  is  this  the  end.  Mexican  Joe 
and  Buffalo  Bill  might  meet  at  a  luncheon  party,  and 
might  be  carried  away  by  the  frenzied  desire  to  possess  locks 
(scalp-locks)  of  each  other's  hair.  Their  endeavours  to 
secure  these  souvenirs  of  common  tastes  and  pursuits  could 
not  really  add  to  the  peace  and  enjoyment  of  society.  In 
the  event  of  both  troupes  encountering  each  other,  and  of 
the  Apaches  and  Zufiis  fighting  out  their  hereditary 
quarrels  in  Brompton,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
military  forces  at  our  disposal  would  enable  us  to  put 
down  the  tumult.  Even  if  this  were  done  with  success, 
it  would  infallibly  cause  a  dispute  with  the  United 
States,  naturally  interested  in  the  well-being  of  her  valuable 
subjects.  But  perhaps  London  could  hold  a  Mexican  Joe 
and  a  Buffalo  Bill  at  once.  Who  is  to  be  responsible, 
however,  for  the  consequences  of  this  infatuation  among 
gallant  aliens?  Suppose  Kangaroo  Jacky  comes  from 
Australia,  with  all  his  lubras,  and  begins  throwing  won- 
guims  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lillie  Bridge.  The  ques- 
tion "  Where  do  the  wonguims  go  to  1 "  would  pretty 
soon  be  solved  to  our  danger  and  discomfort.  The  weet- 
weets  also,  those  favourite  missiles  of  the  aboriginal  Aus- 
tralian, would  need  a  great  deal  of  precious  space  for  their 
proper  exhibition.  Lama  Bill,  from  Peru,  would  step  in 
with  his  national  diversions,  whatever  they  may  be.  A 
select  band  of  Juggernaut  Jims  from  India,  of  Cossack  Dan 
from  the  Volga,  of  snake-eaters  from  the  Andaman  Islands, 
under  Serpent  Sammy,  are  only  a  few  of  the  adventurous 
immigrants  we  may  expect  if  Buffalo  Bill  is  really  to  be 
followed  by  Mexican  Joe.  The  thing  will  be  overdone, 
"  run  into  the  ground,"  and  indeed  there  will  be  no  other 
place  for  it.  We  can  just  get  on  under  one  Buffalo  Bill, 
whose  influence  is  already  quite  perceptible  in  our  serial 
literature  and  in  the  upper  ranks  of  our  fastidious  and 
refined  society.  A  Buffalo  Bill  bat  on  the  head  of  the 
University  captain  may  be  followed  by  a  Mexican  Joe 
revolver  in  his  waist-band,  and  then  all  would  be  over  with 
civilization.  Perhaps  Mexican  Joe,  pondering  on  these 
things,  will  defer  his  visit.  The  hemisphere  is  not  wide 
enough  for  him  and  Senator  Cody  both  at  once. 


SAVING  LIFE  AT  SEA. 

THE  long-delayed  Report  of  the  Wreck  Commissioner 
on  the  loss  of  the  Tasmania  is  doubtless  worth  reading, 
particularly  if  it  is  read  with  a  chart,  but  it  cannot  bo  said 
to  contain  anything  calling  for  much  comment.  Sub- 
stantially what  the  Commissioner  has  to  say  is,  that  the 
vessel  was  lost  because  the  captain  laid  her  course  wrongly, 
and  the  second  officer,  who  was  on  watch  when  she  went 
ashore,  did  not  do  his  duty.  Mistakes  and  neglect  are  tho 
causes  of  most  calamities,  but  there  is  little  to  be  said  about 
them  except  that  they  are  very  human  and  ought  to  be 
visited  with  condign  punishment.  In  the  present  case,  the 
master  paid  for  his  mistake  with  his  life,  and  the  second 
officer  by  the  temporary  loss  of  his  certificate.  The  latter 
punishment  may  appear  inadequate,  but  in  practice  it  means 
ruin.  As  for  what  has  appeared  about  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  passengers  and  part  of  the  crew,  that  also  is  not  new. 
Mean  and  seltish  men  will  behave  after  their  kind  in  mo- 
ments of  clanger.  Passengers  have  before  now  behaved  quite 
as  badly  as  the  two  missionaries  and  the  two  engineers  lately 
engaged  on  a  Nile  expedition  who  refused  to  help  the  officers 
to  launch  tho  lifeboat.  There  is  no  means  of  getting  at 
them ;  but  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  quite  possible  to  punish  sailors 
who  seize  boats  and  refuse  to  get  out  of  them.    They  at  least 
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have  been  guilty  of  disobedience  t3  orders  and  of  running 
:i\v;iy  with  the  ship's  property.  A  man  is  not  entitled  to 
be  a  mutineer  and  a  thief  because  he  is  also  a  coward. 
Cowardice  is  a  cherished  virtue  with  the  philanthropist; 
but  it  really  does  not  confer  these  privileges.  A  Company 
like  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  would  do  the  whole  shipping- 
trade,  and  passengers  generally,  a  good  service  if  they  brought 
the  offenders  before  a  court,  and  obtained  a  judicial  decision 
as  to  what  amount  of  danger  justifies  a  disorderly  coward 
in  stealing  a  boat  and  running  away  with  it  or  in  disobeying 
orders.  It  is  a  sufficiently  shameful  condemnation  of  the 
crew  and  passengers  of  the  Tasmania  that  the  Lascars  seem 
to  have  behaved,  on  the  whole,  with  rather  more  courage 
and  discipline  than  the  Englishmen. 

The  story  of  this  wreck  ought  to  be  read  together  with 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Saving  Life  at  Sea. 
Lord  Charles  Beuesford  and  his  colleagues  have  considered 
their  rather  loosely  defined  subject,  and  have  come  to  what 
may  safely  be  described  as  a  judicious  decision.  Their 
reference  might  be  made  to  include  everything  having  any 
connexion  with  the  build,  equipment,  and  loading  of  ships ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  confined  themselves  to 
examining  the  questions  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  life- 
saving  apparatus  are  carried  in  ships,  and  whether  they  are 
good  enough.  Put  briefly,  the  decision  of  the  Committee  is 
that,  if  these  two  measures  of  precaution  are  taken,  it  is  not 
because  th*  law  compels  shipowners  to  take  them.  They 
"  are  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Acts  .  .  . 
"  are  inadequate  .  .  .  and  that  these  Acts  ought  to  be 
"  amended."  As,  according  to  the  Committee,  ships  are  at 
present  improperly  classed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  care 
taken,  and  no  means  of  taking  care,  that  boats  and  life- 
saving  apparatus  on  ships  are  properly  inspected,  it  would 
seem  to  be  time  that  the  Acts  should  be  amended.  To  be 
sure,  the  Committee  speak  very  much  at  their  ease,  not 
knowing,  perhaps,  or  not  having  official  reason  to  remember, 
what  a  terrible  business  it  is  to  meddle  with  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  which,  as  some  know,  are  unrivalled  for  bulk, 
number,  and  complexity.  Apart  from  this  recommendation, 
and  one  other  of  dubious  wisdom  which  urges  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  travelling  committee  elected  by  all  sorts  of 
people  and  paid  out  of  the  public  purse  to  inspect  boats, 
life-belts,  &c,  on  board  ships,  the  Committee  have  some 
sensible  things  to  say.  They  insist  very  rightly  that  a 
sea-going  ship  should  carry  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  means  for  saving  life,  whether  in  the  form  of  boats, 
buoyant  seats  and  benches,  life-belts,  or  rafts.  It  is  in- 
convenient to  stow  many  boats  on  a  ship's  deck,  and  it 
would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  carry  so  many  that  they 
would  get  in  the  way  of  the  working  of  the  vessel, 
or  smash  against  one  another  whenever  she  was  rolling 
heavily.  Still,  as  many  ought  to  be  carried  as  can  be 
stowed  without  manifest  inconvenience,  if  only  because 
boats  are  liable  to  be  damaged  in  several  kinds  of  accidents 
at  sea,  and  the  more  you  have  the  more  are  likely  to  sur- 
vive. These  and  other  recommendations  are  worthy  of  all 
attention  ;  but,  as  the  case  of  the  Tasmania  shows,  their 
value  must  largely  depend  on  the  success  of  the  owners  and 
masters  of  vessels  in  keeping  up  a  high  standard  of  dis- 
cipline and  honour  among  their  crews.  If  a  ship's  course  is 
to  be  badly  laid,  if  officers  neglect  their  work,  and  men 
disobey  orders,  the  mere  supply  of  abundant  means  to  save 
life  will  be  of  little  use.  That  is  the  moral  of  the  loss  of 
the  Tasmania,  and,  if  it  is  not  very  new,  it  is  thoroughly 
sound. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

IT  is  not  yet  certainly  known  whether  the  Government 
do  or  do  not  intend  to  proclaim  the  National  League. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  know  themselves ;  for  even  on  that 
point  reports  differ.  There  are  some  who  hold,  and  even 
with  considerable  confidence  assert,  that  the  step  is  actually 
or  as  good  as  resolved  upon,  and  that  Ministers  arc  only 
waiting  till  they  have  got  the  bulk  of  their  Supply  to  put 
the  Sixth  Section  of  the  Crimes  Act  into  force.  This,  if  it 
bo  true,  would  merely  mean  that  Government  prefer  pre- 
senting their  Parliamentary  adversaries  with  a  cry,  and 
«ven  in  some  sense  with  a  case,  to  meeting  them  unprovided 
with  cither.  The  obstruction  which  they  would  have  to 
fear  if  thoy  took  the  bolder  and  more  straightforward  course 
would  in  all  probability  speedily  collapse,  the  Obstructionists 
being,  as  a  rule,  as  little  in  the  habit  of  showing  fight 
when  "  collared  "  as  arc  most  people  whose  favourite  mode 


of  fighting  is  that  of  attempting  to  bounce  the  enemy  out 
of  his  composure.  But,  even  if  in  this  instance  they  were 
to  fight  with  a  will,  they  would  do  so,  thus  late  in  the 
Session,  at  great  disadvantage  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
delaying  necessary  English  administrative  business  in  the 
interests  of  Irish  disorder  could  hardly  fail  to  array  against 
them  such  public  opinion  as  is  still  worthy  of  the  name 
in  England.  This,  however,  is  a  tactical  question  which 
Ministers  must  settle  for  themselves.  We  should  be  only 
too  glad  to  believe  that  the  resolution  to  proclaim  the 
League  has  been  definitely  taken  and  only  awaits  execution 
and  announcement.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  our  minds 
to  know  that  the  Government  are  not  still  halting  between 
two  opinions — not  still  waiting  on  the  Providence  of  the 
ballot-box  at  Northwich  and  elsewhere,  and  persevering  in 
the  idle  endeavour  to  trim  their  sails  to  every  wind  of  a 
bye-election. 

Assuredly  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  evidence  of  its 
necessity  if  they  are  still  hesitating  over  this  resolve.  The 
extracts  which  the  Times  has  recently  been  publishing  from 
Irish  newspapers  affected  to  the  cause  of  the  League  are  hardly 
less  valuable  than  the  earlier  series  in  which  it  traced  the 
history  of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime."    The  proceedings  of  the 
little  local  councils  of  village  tyrants  which  are  so  fully 
reported  in  these  local  sheets  but  rarely  find  their  way  into 
the  English  newspapers,  and  the  Parnellites  accordingly  are 
not  afraid  to  meet  the  facts  recorded  in  them,  when  re- 
asserted in  Parliament,  with  unblushing  denials  ;  while  our 
own  public,  in  some  cases  too  prejudiced,  and  more  often  still 
too  indolent,  to  ascertain  the  real  truth  of  the  matter, 
allows  itself  to  be  deceived  accordingly.    A  study  of  these 
extracts  is  enough  to  make  one  almost  ashamed  of  living 
under  an  Executive  Government  whose  successful  rival  in 
authority  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  Queen's  subjects  can 
venture,  without  any  fear  of  consequences,  to  parade  its 
lawless  doings  thus  impudently  in  print.    The  number  of 
persons  coerced  by  the  organization,  the  multitude,  the 
variety,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  triviality  of  the  offences 
which  bring  this  coercion  down  upon  them,  are  simply 
shocking.    It  is  not  merely  the  crime  of  land-grabbing — 
or,  in  other  words,  taking  a  farm  from  which  its  latest 
owner  is  evicted — which  brings  an  Irishman  (though  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  commonest  cause)  under  the  ban  of  the 
"  local  branch."    We  find  these  omnipotent  bodies  inter- 
fering  between  man  and  man  in  every  detail  of  daily  life — ■ 
assigning  work  to  labourers  on  the  farmers'  holdings,  fixing 
the  price  which  the  latter  are  to  charge  for  conacre,  ordering 
them  to  give  seeds  and  manure  "  without  any  hugger- 
"  muggering  "  to  those  that  have  neither,  forbidding  them 
to  sell  pigs  at  fairs,  to  supply  gravel  to  road-contractors,  or 
to  take  part  in  hunting,  and  declaring  that  bogs  and  grazing 
land  must  be  given  up,  that  certain  timber  must  not  be 
bought,  that  certain  corn  must  not  be  cut,  that  cei'tain 
situations  must  not  be  accepted,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
Perhaps  the  most  audacious  of  the  proceedings  of  the  kind 
of  men  to  whom,  even  in  minor  and  comparatively  un- 
ambitious forms  of  Home  Pule,  we  shall  be  asked  to  hand 
over  the  control  of  Irish  local  institutions  were  those  taken 
by  the  National  League  at  New  Ross.     The  Board  of 
Guardians  at  this  place  was  dissolved  because  they  insisted 
on  keeping  up  "  a  ward  of  honour  "  for  evicted  tenants,  in 
which  they  enjoyed  a  special  diet  and  were  not  compelled  to 
wear  the  workhouse  dress.    Paid  Guardians  were  sent  down 
by  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board,  whereupon  "  the 
"  workhouse  was  boycotted,  and  resolutions  passed  for- 
"  bidding  the  people  to  pay  poor  rates."  A  man  who  applied 
for  the  post  of  master  of  the  workhouse  was  expelled  from 
the  League  for  doing  so,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  con- 
demning his  conduct  in  the  strongest  terms.    But  the  par- 
ticular form  of  National  League  activity  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  ought  chiefly  to  be  drawn  at  present 
is  the  opposition  to  the  carrying  out  of  purchase  negotiations 
under  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act.  The  Leaguers  are  as  energetic 
and  apparently  as  successful  in  thwarting  these  schemes  as 
they  were  in  defeating  the  operation  of  the  free-sale  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1881.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Donagh 
branch  of  the  League  it  appeared  that  some  twenty  tenants 
on  a  certain  property  had  entered  into  negotiations  for 
the  final  purchase  of  their  holdings,  "  contrary  to  the  wish 
"  of  the  majority  of  the  tenants,  and  in  direct  opposi- 
"  tion  to  the  decision  of  the  League."    A  document  bearing 
tho  signatures  of  the  twenty  tenants  was  read,  in  which 
they  declared  that  "  they  emphatically  protest  against  any 
"  action  on  the  part  of  the  National  League  tending  to 
"  obstruct  or  retard  the  final  arrangement  of  the  purchase." 
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Nevertheless  tho  Committee  of  the  League  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  tho  effect  that  "  tho  partial  salo  anil  furl  her  negotia- 
"  tious  in  reference  to  final  purchases  were  prejudicial  to  the 
"  interests  of  tho  whole  tenantry  on  lot  41,  as  well  as  to 
"  thoso  of  all  tho  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  ;  that  those  who 
"  had  contracted  to  purchaso  their  holdings  at  eighteen, 
"  nineteen,  and  twenty  years'  purchaso  wero  traitors  to  their 
"  own  cause  and  that  of  their  fellow-countrymen."  It  was 
further  resolved  "  to  allow  tho  recalcitrant  tenants  a  week 
"  to  acquiesce  in  these  suggestions  of  tho  Committee,  or  in 
"  default  thereof  to  surrender  their  cards  of  membership." 
We  should  liko  the  Government  to  consider  what  sort  of 
prospect  there  is  of  tho  proper  working  of  tho  Land  Act  of 
18S7  so  long  as  the  League  is  allowed  to  llourish  and  to 
issue  its  decrees  unchallenged. 

It  will  have  been  noticed,  no  doubt,  that  most  of  these 
reports  are  dated  in  tho  early  months  of  the  present  year. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  was  to  have  been  expected  ever 
since  it  became  known  that  the  Government  intended  to  in- 
troduce a  Crimes  Act.  The  National  Leaguers  have  with- 
out doubt  had  their  orders  to  lie  low,  and  have  strictly 
obeyed  them.  Once,  however,  let  the  Government  allow 
Parliament  to  separate ;  once  let  the  League  know  that  it 
has  six  months'  grace  allowed  for  it — for  we  lay  out  of  con- 
sideration as  too  unlikely  the  contingency  of  Ministerial 
recourse  to  an  autumnal  summons  of  Parliament — and  the 
situation  in  Ireland  will  undergo  an  instantaneous  and 
very  formidable  change.  The  League  will  at  once  put 
forth  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  Land  Act  from  operating  to 
effect  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 
Against  any  advantages  which  that  measure  will  promise 
to  the  tenant,  the  League  will  compete  by  offering  him  the 
alternative  benefits  to  be  derived  from  joining  the  Plan  of 
Campaign;  and  they  will  further  devote  their  whole  ener- 
gies to  the  work  of  organizing  failure  for  whatever  land- 
purchase  scheme  the  Government  may  be  in  a  position  to 
introduce  next  year.  The  peasantry,  who  are  now  eyeing 
the  two  rivals,  in  doubt  as  to  which  will  prevail,  will  no 
longer  hesitate  between  them.  They  will  regard  the  Govern- 
ment as  unmistakably  worsted,  and  their  obedience  to  its 
supposed  conquerors  will  be  so  unresisting  that  the  Irish 
Executive  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  bring  the  intimi- 
dation clauses  of  the  Act  to  bear  on  the  masters  of  such 
willing  slaves.  Lord  Salisbury's  words  at  the  Mansion 
House  last  Wednesday  have  been  interpreted,  we  hope  with 
accuracy,  as  meaning  that  the  Government  are  fully  awake 
to  the  duty  which  lies  before  them  in  this  matter;  and  it 
is  true  that  his  language  appears  in  one  sentence,  at  any 
rate,  to  have  been  expressly  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying this  idea.  Now,  said  the  Prime  Minister,  that  we 
have  been  "  entrusted  with  the  powers  for  which  we  asked, 
"  we  feel  that  Parliament  will  have  the  right  to  say  to  us 
"  with  respect  to  these  powers,  and  with  respect  to  each 
"  one  of  these  powers,  Have  you  used  it  to  the  full  and  in 
"  the  best  manner  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  used  1 " 
We  trust  that  this  reference  to  "  each  one "  of  the  new 
powers,  following  upon  the  mention  of  them  in  general 
terms,  is  significant ;  and  that  the  Government  mean  to  act, 
not  only  under  the  first  four  sections  of  the  Act,  but  under 
the  sixth  also. 


INTREPID  OSTROG  AND  PUNCH  CALLOW. 

"POLICE-SUPERINTENDENT  DUNHAM,  of  Slough, 
-L  appears  to  be  a  purist  in  the  use  of  language.  At  the 
Woolwich  Police-court  the  other  day  he  described  Claude 
Cayton,  alias  Bertrand  Ashley,  alias  Ostrog,  alias 
Orloff,  also  known  by  "  twenty  other  aliases,"  as  "  one  of 
"  the  most  desperate  criminals  who  ever  lived."  If 
desperate  means  hopeless,  the  epithet  is  well  enough  ;  but, 
if  it  has  the  meaning  vulgarly  given  to  it  in  common  talk, 
it  is  inappropriate.  There  is  nothing  heroic  about  this 
extensive  appropriator  of  romantic  names.  He  is  mainly  a 
thief,  and  has  a  scholarly  taste  for  colleges  and  things  colle- 
giate as  the  subjects  of  his  raids.  He  is  not  unknown  at 
Eton,  where  he  once  stole  a  silver  cup,  and  he  once  got  as 
much  as  ten  years  for  a  crime  committed  apparently  from 
the  most  amiable  motives,  that  of  obtaining  "  valuable 
"books"  by  false  pretences.  He  has  been  known  to  the 
guardians  of  Her  Majesty's  peace  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  most  of  which  he  has  passed  in  penal  servitude.  In 
1866,  when  he  first  burst  upon  an  admiring  force,  he 
was  "  living  in  good  style  at  Tunbridge  AVells  on  the 
V  proceeds  of  well-planned  robberies."    His  persistent  at- 


tachment to  his  old  pursuits  and  to  tho  scenes  of  his 
more  celebrated  exploits  is  worthy  of  a  less  felonious 
cause.  The  Royal  Military  College  is  tho  educational  esta- 
blishment last  favoured  with  his  attention.  He  walked 
in  dressed  in  cricketing  flannels,  and  it  shows  what  a. 
long  way  a  very  little  disguise  will  go,  that  this  gentle- 
man of  fifty-three,  a  convict  of  twenty-one  years'  stand- 
ing, "was  taken  for  an  officer  and  went  in  unchallenged." 
Whether  or  not  this  easy  success  emboldened  Mr.  Claude 
Bertrand  Ostrog,  his  next  proceeding  certainly  did  show 
not  inconsidcrablo  audacity.  Having  entered  the  room  of 
Gentleman  Cadet  Bk;<;e,  he  was  confronted  by  the  trilling 
circumstance  that  Gentleman  Cadet  Bioge  himself  happened 
to  be  at  home  and  "  reclining  on  his  bed,"  engaged  in  curing 
himself  of  a  temporary  lameness.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
selected  a  plated  tankard,  the  trophy  of  Mr.  Bigge's  athletic 
skill,  put  it  in  a  Gladstone  bag,  and  withdrew.  This  Mr. 
Bigge,  being  lame,  could  not  altogether  prevent,  but  ho  is 
said  to  have  knocked  Cayton  down,  and  he  certainly  gave 
the  alarm  to  his  friends.  They,  to  the  number  of  fifty, 
pursued  the  evasive  Ostrog  for  a  mile  across  Woolwich 
Common,  after  which  he  was  caught  by  Gentleman-Cadet 
Fisher,  who  is  described  as  "  one  of  the  Academy  athletes." 
Considei'ing  that  the  fugitive  was  handicapped  by  years, 
and,  at  starting  at  all  events,  by  carrying  a  Gladstone  bag 
with  a  cup  in  it,  he  must  have  run  rather  well. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  man  of  many  names  "  gave 
"  himself  away  "  in  such  deplorable  fashion,  one  George 
Callow,  "  known  in  pugilistic  circles  as  '  Punch  '  Callow," 
I  was  getting  twelve  months  for  a  violent  and  perfectly 
gratuitous  assault  on  a  casual  passer-by.  The  pi'osecutor, 
having  been  pushed  against  some  railings  by  Mr.  Callow 
and  his  friends,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  "  remonstrate," 
whereupon  Callow  knocked  him  down  twice  over  in  such 
wise  as  to  give  him  a  bad  cut  on  the  head  and  make  him 
insensible.  Not  only  so,  but  he  also  struck  the  prosecutor's 
wife,  who  came  to  her  husband's  assistance.  This  conduct 
clearly  shows  that  in  some  pugilistic  circles  the  noble 
art  of  self-defence  is  misunderstood.  The  fact  of  being 
able  to  knock  a  man  down  does  not  in  any  way  justify 
assaults  on  people  who  object  to  being  hustled.  Moreover, 
the  assault  did  not  complete  the  tale  of  the  ingenious 
pugilist's  misbehaviour.  When  he  was  tried  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions  he  produced  a  witness,  whom  the  jury  did  not 
believe,  who  swore  that  he,  the  witness,  was  the  person  who 
"  had  had  a  fight "  with  the  prosecutor,  and  that  the  pro- 
secutor began  it.  Two  women,  also,  testified  to  the  blame- 
lessness  of  Punch  Callow,  but  in  vain,  and  in  getting 
twelvo  months'  hard  labour  he  certainly  got  no  more  than 
he  deserves.  The  one  thing  to  be  said  for  these  two 
picturesque  offenders,  the  flannel-clad  "  sneak "  and  the 
blustering  bully,  is  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  recourse  to  the  revolver.  In  Ostrog's  case  this  seems 
a  little  odd.  To  walk  into  a  lame  gentleman's  room  with  a 
revolver  and  carry  off  the  plate  before  his  eyes  would  have 
been  chic.  But  perhaps  in  the  remote  days  when  Ostrog 
learnt  his  business  revolvers  were  not  fashionable,  and  ho 
refuses  to  alter  with  the  times. 


MAD  DOGS. 

THE  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which 
Lord  Cranbrook  was  Chairman,  has  issued  an  inte- 
resting and  practical  Report  on  rabies  in  dogs.  The  Committee 
was  appointed  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  sat  nine  times,  and  took 
the  evidence  of  several  expert  witnesses.  The  result  is  not 
very  startling,  and  most  of  the  Committee's  recommendations 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  any  one  who  paid  attention 
to  the  subject.  But  it  was  desirable,  after  recent  con- 
troversies, that  the  methods  of  checking  a  horrible  disease 
should  be  examined  by  an  authoritative  body,  and,  as  Lord 
Crandrook  is  President  of  the  Council,  he  may  be  expected 
to  do  something  towards  carrying  out  his  own  Report. 
M.  Pasteur's  system  was  not  discussed  by  the  Committee, 
and  it  has  indeed  received  adequate  treatment  from  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  were  consulted  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  Committee  find  that  rabies  does  not  arise 
spontaneously,  but  is  transmitted  by  inoculation ;  and  it 
would  have  been  very  surprising  if  they  had  found  anything 
else.  They  give  a  parting  kick  to  the  old  superstition  about 
the  dog  days,  holding  that  "  climatic  conditions  have  no  effect 
"  in  producing  or  increasing  the  malady."  Even  the  drought, 
which  disturbs  so  many  animal  functions,  has  nothing  to 
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do  with  rabies.  Part  of  the  Committee's  Report  is  humanely 
devoted  to  allaying  the  panic  which  the  idea  of  a  mad  dog 
never  fails  to  arouse.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  portion  of 
the  Committee's  conclusions  will  not  operate  as  an  excuse 
for  diminished  vigilance  either  with  the  Privy  Council  or 
with  the  local  authorities.  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  true  that 
very  few  dogs  go  mad,  and  very  lew  people  who  are  bitten 
by  mad  dogs  have  hydrophobia.  But  that  can  be  no  reason 
for  not  doing  our  best  to  stamp  out  a  hideous  malady, 
which  still  exists  among  us,  and  of  which  there  are  recurrent 
outbreaks.  It  seems  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  fatal 
case  at  the  Dogs'  Home,  and  that  none  of  the  police  who 
carried  out  the  Chief  Commissioner's  very  stringent  orders 
last  year  suffered  from  hydrophobia.  Cauterization  by  hot 
iron  or  undiluted  carbolic  acid  is  the  old  remedy ;  and, 
apart  from  M.  Pasteir's  prophylactic  inoculation,  the  Com- 
mittee have  no  other  to  suggest.  Dogs  which  are  taken 
proper  care  of  by  then-  owners  can  run  but  little  risk  of 
contracting  or  propagating  the  disease. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  Committee  sufficiently  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  great  question  of  exterminating 
hydrophobia  altogether.  "  The  time  may  come,"  they  say, 
"  when  the  public  will  call  upon  the  Privy  Council  to  act 
"  on  its  own  authority  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  with- 
"  out  that  sanction  it  seems  prudent  to  leave  to  local 
"  authorities  the  initiation  of  necessary  measures."  It 
seems  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  highly  imprudent  to  do  so. 
Local  authorities  are  best  qualified  to  manage  local  busi- 
ness, which  they  transact  more  cheaply  and  more  efficiently 
than  any  department  in  Whitehall.  But  the  suppression  of 
rabies  is  a  national  duty,  and  a  sirigle  obstinate  or  incom- 
petent bench  of  magistrates  may  be  accountable  for  a 
general  revival  of  the  disease.  The  Bill  which  amended  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  last  ,year,  by  bringing 
dogs  within  the  scope  of  the  statute,  greatly  enlarged  the 
powei-s  of  the  Privy  Council.  Parliament  must  have 
intended  that  those  powers  should  be  used,  and,  if  they 
are  neglected,  the  House  of  Commons  will  hold  Lord 
Cranbrook  responsible.  The  Committee  recommend  that 
when  the  steed  is  stolen  the  stable-door  should  be  shut ; 
or,  to  quote  their  exact  words,  "  that  when  rabies  is  pre- 
"  valent  the  muzzle  should  be  enforced."  If  the  muzzle 
were  steadily  enforced  for  several  years,  whether  rabies 
was  prevalent  or  not,  we  might  never  hear  of  that  com- 
plaint again.  While  the  wire  muzzle  was  universally  em- 
ployed in  London  no  dog  or  man  suffered  the  slightest 
hardship,  and  the  public  were  relieved  of  a  real,  though  of 
course  a  rare,  danger.  The  other  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  for  the  most  part  so  simple  and  so  sensible  that 
they  ought  to  be  adopted  without  delay.  Policemen  should 
be  not  only  allowed  to  kill  stray  dogs,  but  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  so  if  the  appearance  of  the  animal  is  suspicious. 
If  the  symptoms  of  rabies,  as  described  by  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson  or  some  other  unimpeachable  authority,  were 
printed  on  the  backs  of  dog  licences,  it  may  be  that  very 
few  people  would  read  them.  But  if  the  word  "  endorsed" 
in  the  Committee's  Report  be  not  construed  too  literally, 
good  might  be  done  by  making  the  community  of  dog- 
keepers  familiar  with  a  painful  subject.  To  make  dogs 
wear  badges  which  would  "  identify  their  owner  s  "  would 
be  rather  difficult,  and  not  obviously  useful.  Unfortunately 
the  whole  of  the  Report  is,  if  we  may  judge  by  past  ex- 
perience, likely  to  be  neglected  until  another  epidemic 
of  hydrophobia  frightens  the  "  authorities "  into  their 
senses. 


A  DUBIOUS  COMMERCE. 

AN  enterprising  tradesman  in  Pall  Mall  deals  in  auto- 
graphs, and  has  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  selling 
not  only  the  letters  of  the  illustrious  dead,  but  also  those  of 
the  living,  and  in  several  instances  of  the  decidedly  young. 
There  is  something  not  particularly  amiable  in  collecting  the 
casual  notes  of  well-known  peopie,  and  offering  them  for 
sale  to  an  unsympathetic  public,  and  it  might  well  make 
distinguished  people  chary  of  posting  undignified  communi- 
tious  to  their  tailor  or  bootmaker.  That  most  of  the  letters 
by  living  authors  now  offered  for  sale  are  of  this  character 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  few  of  them  are  alleged  to 
exceed  one  page  in  length.  Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from 
the  catalogue:-—"  Anstey  (F.,  Author  of  '  Vice  Versa'),  i 
"  Page>  Jan-  "  >  "  Bradlauoh  (Charles,  M.P.),  i  page, 
"  1877";  "Braham  (John,  Celebrated  Singer),  i  page"; 


"  Collins  (Wilkie,  Novelist)  "  ;  "  Dilke  (Sir  Charles, 
"  the  elder)  "  ;  "  George  III.  (King  of  England)  "  ; 
"  Haggard  (H.  Rider)  "  ;  "  Lang  (A.,  Poet)  " ; 
"  Payn  (J.,  Novelist)  "  ;  "  Pollock  (Lord,  Judge)  "  ; 
"  Toole  (J.  L.,  Comedian) "  ;  "  Tupper  (M.  F.,  Poet) "  ; 
"  Weldon  (Mrs.  Georgina)."  Is  it  right  that  Mr.  Anstey 
and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  be  set  anxiously  wondering 
whether  they  wrote  anything  careless  or  compromising  in 
January  18S7— this  note  has  had  but  a  brief  circulation — 
and  1877  respectively  1  But  the  moral  side  to  the  matter  is 
not  the  only  one.  Letters,  as  Mr.  Curll  discovered,  cannot 
lawfully  be  published  without  the  consent  of  the  writer. 
Now,  to  make  and  give  away  a  single  copy  is  publication. 
How,  then,  can  selling  the  letter  itself  be  otherwise  than  a 
publication  1  It  is  certain  that  the  writer  of  a  letter  can 
procure  an  injunction  restraining  the  owner  from  parting 
with  it,  so  that  the  trafficker  in  autographs  undoubtedly 
lays  himself  open  to  this  form  of  prosecution,  and  probably 
to  an  action  for  damages,  or  an  account  as  well.  On  all 
grounds  he  will  do  well  to  abandon  the  trade,  so  far  as 
living  persons  or  those  lately  deceased  are  concerned. 


GALLANT  LITTLE  WALES. 

EVERYBODY  will  be  glad — wicked  humourists,  up- 
holders of  the  tithe  system,  and  all — at  the  success  of 
the  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod,  which  has  just  come  to  its 
conclusion  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Saxon.  Its  interest  to 
that  Saxon  will  no  doubt  have  been  distributed  very  un- 
equally over  the  varied  programme  of  its  proceedings,  and 
in  all  probability  will  not,  as  a  rule,  have  concentrated  itself 
on  those  incidents  which  most  endear  the  celebration  to 
the  Welsh  mind.  That,  however,  was  only  to  be  expected. 
There  are  parts  of  the  festival  in  which  everybody — of 
whatever  nationality,  in  the  Gladstonian  sense  of  the  word 
— could  take  pleasure ;  and,  as  to  those  which  are  peculiarly 
Cymric,  it  should  be  easy  for  the  Saxon  to  bestow  upon 
them  the  same  sort  of  untutored  respect  which  he  pays 
to  the  accumulations  of  consonants  in  their  language. 
Of  course  this  last  Eisteddfod  like  all  previous  Eistedd- 
fodau  had  its  humorous  side  ;  and  if  we  do  not  laugh 
at  its  one  or  two  unlucky  incidents  as  frankly  as  we 
otherwise  might  have  done,  it  is  because — thanks  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  malignant  propaganda — the  laugh  which  a 
Welshman  would  have  taken  in  -good  part  a  couple  of 
years  ago  is  by  no  means  as  sure  of  the  same  recep- 
tion to-day.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  read  without  a 
smile  of  the  "  uproar  "  which  arose  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Welsh  choir  had  been  only  bracketted  equal 
with  the  Huddersfield  choir,  and  of  the  "  storm  of  hoot- 
"  ings  and  adverse  cries  "  with  which  the  indignant  Welsh 
performers  received  the  announcement.  Nor  is  it  impos- 
sible quite  to  ignore  the  comicality  of  the  "  melancholy 
"  announcement "  which  followed  almost  immediately  after 
Mr.  Henry  Richard's  eulogy  of  the  musical  enthu- 
siasm of  his  countrymen,  and  was  to  the  effect  that 
among  the  seven  overtures  for  full  orchestra  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Stainer, 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  and  Mr.  John  Thomas,  that 
highly  competent  tribunal  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 
worthy  recipient  of  the  prize  of  25^.  given  by  the  National 
Eisteddfod  Association.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,  and  Mr.  Story  were  equally  unable  to  award  the 
prize  for  pictorial  art ;  but  proficiency  in  this  respect  was  not 
claimed  by  Mr.  Richard  for  the  Welsh.  They  took  delight,  he 
said,  "  in  the  exercise  of  oratory  and  literature,  and  incompe- 
"  titions  of  poetry  and  music,  just  as  the  common  people  in 
"  England  delighted  in  horse-racing,  boat-racing,  cricket, 
"  and  other  athletic  exercises."  The  comparison,  besides 
not  striking  one  as  very  apt  in  any  circumstances,  was,  as 
a  certain  famous  character  once  remarked,  "  especially 
"  un-so  "  in  the  particular  circumstances  just  detailed;  as, 
also,  there  was  some  infelicity  in  the  further  remark  that  in 
almost  every  town,  village,  and  parish  of  Wales  there  was 
"  a  miniature  Eisteddfod  offering  prizes  for  essays  and 
"  musical  compositions."  The  miniature  boating  and  cricket 
clubs  in  English  villages  and  parishes  are,  whatever  else  we 
may  say  of  them,  more  successful  in  promoting  the  objects 
for  which  they  exist  than  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
village  patrons  of  musical  composition  in  Wales. 

Upon  such  a  point  as  this,  however,  it  would  be  cruel  to 
insist;  and,  after  all,  the  value  of  this  species  of  movement 
is  to  be  measured  not  so  much  by  its  actual  achievements 
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as  by  tlio  spirit  to  which  it  testifies.  On  that  spirit  even 
the  staunchest  Unionist  is  willing  in  tho  present  case,  we 
believe,  to  bestow  his  full  sympathy  ;  and,  if  tho  Welsh 
peoplo  do  not  appreciate  the  compliment  to  their  good  sense 
which  is  implied  in  such  a  statement,  we  are  sorry  for  them. 
What  it  means  is  that,  in  spite  of  tho  pestilent  stuff  which 
has  been  lately  poured  into  the  ears  of  tho  Welsh  people  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  rest  of  the  population  of  Croat  Britain 
see  no  reason  to  regard  tho  tenacious  loyalty  of  Wales  to 
its  language,  its  literature,  and  its  customs  with  any  moro 
distrust  than  they  did  before  the  Principality  was  taken  in 
hand  by  the  great  apostle  of  disintegration.  This,  wo  repeat, 
is  the  highest  possible  compliment  to  tho  good  sense  of  the 
Welsh,  and  (it  would  bo  false  modesty  not  to  add)  to  the 
political  tolerance  and  good-humour  of  the  English  peoplo. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect  on  what  would  have  happened,  after 
Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  progress,  if  tho  Principality  had 
been  a  part  of  the  dominions  (say)  of  tho  Russian  Czak. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would,  of  course,  have  made  another 
progress  to  Siberia  ;  but  what  would  have  befallen  the  peoplo 
among  whom  he  had  been  labouring  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
particularism  1  Probably  the  first  effect  would  have 
been  the  issue  of  a  ukase  forbidding  the  celebration 
of  the  Eisteddfod  or  of  any  festival  of  a  like  nature, 
the  suppression  of  all  the  Welsh  newspapers  published  in 
the  native  language,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  language 
itself  in  any  department  of  life  to  which  the  hand  of 
authority  could  possibly  reach.  Such  short  methods  as 
these  are  not  available  to  Governments  in  this  country  ;  but 
an  irritated  public  opinion  in  any  country  might  be  apt,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  show  a  hankering  after  weapons 
beyond  its  reach.  It  is  to  the  common  credit  of  English- 
men and  Welshmen  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  cynically 
mischievous  incitements  to  disunion  have  not  for  a  moment 
affected  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  peoples. 
The  Welsh  go  on  "  cherishing "  their  language,  literature, 
and  national  institutions,  and  the  English  continue  their 
friendly  sympathy  with  them ;  though  one  of  the  two 
peoples,  and  we  should  hope  the  other  also,  is  fully  conscious 
that,  if  the  unity  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  for  a  moment  suspected  to  be  put  in  peril  by  Welsh 
national  aspirations,  the  English  would  be  willing  to  see  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  traditions  and  institutions,  the 
harps  and  harpers,  the  bards  and  Eisteddfods,  of  the  Welsh- 
man all  swept  away  in  a  deluge  of  his  own  consonants  into 
the  bottomless  pit  of  oblivion. 


THURSDAY  IN  LORDS  AND  COMMONS. 

IVTIl.  LABOTJCHEEE  has  had  his  debate  upon  the 
-ivjL  affairs  of  Egypt,  "  with  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair," 
and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  told  by  Mr.  Bryce, 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  whose  weight  even  he  cannot 
dispute,  that  in  the  interests  of  public  business  he  might 
just  as  well  have  waited  until  the  Speaker  had  given  place 
to  Mr.  Courtney.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  prepared  to  go 
a  little  further  than  Mr.  Bryce,  and  to  say  that,  if  the 
member  for  Northampton  had  allowed  Mr.  Courtney  also 
to  leave  the  Chair,  and  had  even  delayed  his  motion  until 
that  article  of  furniture  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  char- 
women for  dusting  purposes  during  the  recess,  the  loss  to 
the  public  would  not  have  been  very  serious.  We  suppose 
that  Mr.  Labouchere,  by  reason  of  that  strange  defect  of 
humour  which  comes  over  even  the  most  vivacious  of 
Radicals  when  they  become  active  politicians,  imagines  his 
criticisms  on  the  English  policy  in  Egypt  to  be  novel,  or 
at  any  rate  formidable  if  familiar,  or  at  any  rate  if 
neither  formidable  nor  unfamiliar,  yet  not  such  criticisms 
as  have  been  answered,  refuted,  and  demolished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  but  half-a-dozen  virulent  Radical  partisans 
a  score  of  times  already.  Yet,  although  Mr.  Labouchere 
must,  we  say,  have  imagined  his  criticisms  to  be  either  novel 
or  formidable,  or  at  least  unanswered,  they  were  neverthe- 
less none  of  these  things,  and  the  only  variety  which  he 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  repetition  of  stale  and  ex- 
ploded charges  was  that  of  an  interruptivo  ejaculation 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  generally 
excused  by  the  public,  though  no  doubt  he  was  properly 
reproved  by  the  Speaker,  for  characterizing  as  "  insolent." 
The  debate  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  wasting  some  three 
out  of  the  five  hours  which  would  have  been  otherwise  devoted 
to  Supply,  and  at  io  o'clock  the  House  proceeded  as  arranged 
to  take  the  Allotments  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time 


with  tho  hearty  approval  of  two  critics  as  much  opposed  in 
general  political  views  as  they  are  united  by  interest  in  this 
particular  subject — Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collin<  . 
The  Governmenl  may  bo  well  content  to  set  oil'  their  coin 
mendation  against  the  carping  criticisms  of  Mr.  IhiOAimuitST, 
who,  however,  would  not  venture  to  vote  against  the  Bill, 
and  tho  laboured  sarcasms  of  Sir  William  Haimourt.  As 
to  those  sarcasms,  it  is  surely  "judicial  "  this  propensity  of 
tho  right  hon.  member  for  Derby  to  be  always  bringing  up 
the  subject  of  sudden  political  "  conversions."  We  all  know 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  render  it  improper  to 
mention  halters,  and  every  man  of  good  taste  and  good 
feeling  conforms  to  the  rule  laid  down  on  that  behalf.  But 
what  is  one  to  do  when  the  very  person  concerned  will 
talk  of  nothing  but  ropes  and  slip-knots  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  "  long  "  and  the  "  short  drop  "  '{  It  is  really 
most  embarrassing. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  night  the  Commons' 
amendments  to  the  Land  Bill  came  on  for  consideration ; 
but  before  entering  upon  these  the  Duke  of  Argyll  once 
more  took  up  his  parable  in  a  vigorous  speech  against  the 
whole  principle  of  Gladstonian  land  legislation — a  discourse 
to  which  Lord  Salisbury  made  the  only  possible  reply — 
namely  (in  effect)  that  everything  said  by  the  Duke  was 
"  dreadful  true,"  but  that  the  vices  of  that  legislation  could 
be  no  more  prevented  from  affecting  subsequent  legislation 
than  the  reptiles  whose  occurrence  among  the  fauna  of  the 
American  Eden  was  the  dreadful  truth  admitted  by  Martin 
Chuzzle wit's  Yankee  friend  could  be  prevented  from  using 
their  poison  bags  as  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
existence.  The  Lords'  dissents  from  the  Commons'  amend- 
ments were  not  of  any  great  importance  on  the  whole. 
Lord  Dunraven  objected  to  the  amendment  in  clause  9,  by 
which  tenants  of  accommodation  land  near  towns  of  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  Act 
of  1881,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Government  to  strike 
it  out.  On  the  rent-adjustment  clause  Lord  Cadogan 
moved  an  amendment,  presented  in  more  strict  terms  than 
the  clause  as  previously  worded,  that  "  the  rent  fixed 
"  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  differ  by  the 
"  difference  in  price  in  the  year  taken  into  account."  It  is 
open  to  dispute,  perhaps,  whether  the  amendment  does  or 
does  not  make  the  clause  conform  more  closely  to  "  the 
"  principle  of  a  produce  rent"  ;  and,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Lord  Rimbeeley,  who  objected  to  the  amendment,  uses  that 
phrase,  it  certainly  does  not.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  to 
be  an  improvement  in  the  drafting  of  the  clause  so  far  as  its 
strictly  temporary  purpose  is  concerned  ;  and  it  ought  not, 
any  more  than  its  fellow-amendment,  to  encounter  serious 
opposition  in  the  Commons.  It  only  remains  to  record  that 
Lord  Fitzgerald  failed  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  Lower  House  in  refusing  to  empower  the 
County  Courts  to  deal  with  arrears  of  rent ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  abet  the  tenant  in  giving  a  fraudulent  preference 
to  other  creditors  as  against  his  landlord. 


THE  HARE  AND  HOUNDS. 

rTIIIERE  is  yet  another  hunting  bishop  at  Mr.  Tom  Hughes's 
-L  service  in  Jehan  da  Dec,  thirty-three  years  Abbot  of  Mortemer 
and  eleven  years  Bishop  of  St.  Malo,  who  printed  his  pleasant 
Discourse  of  the  Antaijonie  o  f  the  Dot)  and  the  Hare  in  1593.  He 
was  not  only  a  coursing  abbot,  but  had  passed  a  fighting  youth. 
Second  son  of  the  Baron  Charles  de  Boury,  ho  was  born  in  1540, 
and  passed  his  childhood  in  Germany  ;  he  was  brought  up  as  a 
Calvinist,  but  seems,  about  his  twentieth  year,  to  have  altered 
his  opinions,  as  was  not  uncommon  at  the  time.  He  travelled  in 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  alter  his  return  to  France  became 
a  King's  soldier,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  was  at  the  taking  of  Mesle,  Marest,  and  Eontenay- 
le-Comte  from  his  former  allies,  the  Huguenots ;  having  run  with 
the  hare  in  his  youth,  he  was  then  hunting  with  the  hounds.  At 
the  assault  of  Issoire,  three  years  later  on,  he  got  a  wound  from  a 
musket-ball  below  the  cuirass,  which  lasted  him  some  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  during  that  long  period  of  suffering  he  took  to  hard  study, 
vowing  to  become  a  priest  it'  he  pulled  through.  Literature  had 
already  become  his  resource  and  his  habit  in  such  conjunctures; 
which  his  turgid  epitaph  oddly  declares  by  saying  that  he  married 
the  scars  of  eleven  arquebus  wounds  to  as  many  books  of  his  own 
composition.  These,  which  included  a  History  of  Tamerlane  and 
some  theological  works,  for  he  had  a  certain — or  better,  perhaps, 
an  uncertain — reputation  as  a  theologian,  have  all  long  since  gone 
to  the  dogs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Antayonie,  which,  contrari- 
wise, may  be  said  to  have  come  from  them,  and  soon  went  through 
many  editions,  appearing  in  an  English  4to.  dress  in  1597.  All 
this  was  not  a  bad  outfit  for  a  bishopric  in  the  days  when 
Catherine  de  Medicis  was  a  crack  shot  with  the  crossbow,  and 
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rode  to  hounds  when  she  was  sixty ;  when  Charles  IX.  trained 
horses  and  dogs,  made  his  own  horseshoes,  wrote  one  of  the  tsvo 
really  original  books  on  hunting  (published  five  years  after  Jehan 
du  Bee's),  and  brousrht  the  stag  to  bay,  and  killed  him,  alone  and 
without  a  dog ;  while  Henry  IV.,  who  gave  the  bishopric,  was 
the  most  famous  Nimrod  of  his  time. 

Jehan  du  Bee  always  had  an  eye  to  business,  and  his  defence  of 
hunting  is  a  double-edged  apology.  The  Author  of  nature,  he 
argues,  has  not  instilled  into  the  hound  so  much  skill  in  pursuit, 
and  into  the  hare  so  much  craft  in  its  flight,  without  an  intention 
that  man  should  become  acquainted  with  it.  Must  we  not  some- 
times, he  adds,  cast  our  eyes  downwards;  they  are  raised  after- 
wards with  all  the  more  alacrity.  The  gentleman  retired  in  his 
country  house  cannot  go  without  some  honest  pleasure,  and  that 
which  contains  the  minimum  of  offence  was,  it  seemed  to  him, 
huuting,  which,  both  as  hard  work  and  as  pastime,  occupied  the 
mind  in  such  manner  as  to  chase  away  and  shut  the  door  to  most 
of  the  vicious  ideas  that  spring  up  in  sloth  and  idleness  rather 
than  from  our  proper  selves.  Still  it  must  be  owned  that  lie 
strains  one  of  his  points,  overstrains  it  a  bit,  when  he  naively  calls 
the  antagony,  the  one-sided  reciprocity  in  question,  "  a  cruel  war 
between  the  two  animals."  And  then  he  goes  on  laboriously  to 
account  for  it  from  the  dusty  old  lumber  of  the  temperaments 
theory— the  Ilumourism  of  the  past.  The  dog's  temperament  is 
typically  hot  and  dry,  while  the  little  hare's  is  cold  and  dry,  and 
her  humour  melancholy  and  terrestrial  beyond  all  other  animals. 
It  is  because  of  the  dog's  heat  and  drought  that  his  nose  is  so 
keen  ;  man  is  wanting  in  this  quality  because  his  brain  is  cold  and 
damp,  and  so  forth. 

But  it  is  when  he  goes  on  to  develop  his  dog-fancies,  and  to 
treat  of  the  colours  of  their  coats,  that  he  bestows  all  his  learning 
upon  us.  Chacun  sqait,  he  sa3rs — every  schoolman  knows — that 
everything  in  nature  that  has  a  form  is  composed  of  the  four 
elements  ;  fire,  which  is  hot  and  dry  and  passionate  ;  earth,  which 
is  cold  and  dry  and  melancholy  ;  water,  cold  and  humid  ;  and  air, 
hot,  humid,  and  sanguine.  These  are  all  made  manifest  by  their 
colours,  red,  black,  white,  and  yellow.  The  very  flowers  of 
spring — elsewhere  he  has  some  finely  orthodox  sentiments  about 
them  stinkin'  wiolets — show  us  the  temperaments.  The  red,  red, 
rose  is  hot,  dry,  and  all  tire;  while  all  white  flowers  are  waterish 
and  cold.  True  there  are  no  black  flowers,  except  when  they  all 
die  off  into  the  tint.  Birds  too  are  passed  in  review ;  they  are — 
see  Moses,  says  the  theologian — rather  aquatite  (a  pretty  word) 
than  terrestrial ;  and  white  birds  especially,  because  of  their  extra 
humidity,  are  a  notable  remedy.  Thus  we  may  take  it  that  white  is 
a  sign  of  humidity,  and  that  is  why  all  the  Abbot's  white  dogs  were 
so  tip-top,  and  beat  all  others  in  the  great  heats  when  the  dust  is 
so  dreadful — here  he  goes  very  near  to  strong  language — that  one 
would  think  the  whole  world  was  dust. 

Good  dogs,  he  is  however  fain  to  admit,  are  of  all  coats,  and, 
while  allowing  a  modicum  of  praise  to  yellow  dogs,  which  last 
well,  he  adds  that  they  have  one  great  fault — amusing  to  read  of — 
to  wit,  a  longing  after  a  fox,  of  which  it  is  very  hard  to  break 
them  ;  but  this  fieriness  too  passes  away  with  age.  But  give 
him  white  as  the  chief  colour,  and  when  he  says  white  he  means 
those  that  have  white  and  pale  marks,  and  no  black  about  them. 
You  shall  see  your  white  dogs  put  all  the  others'  noses  out  of 
joint ;  and  cast  about  and  put  up  a  dodging  hare  when  the  rest  of 
the  pack  have  given  her  the  go-by.  On  the  contrary,  your  black 
dog  is  a  shirker,  and  is  compounded  of  a  melancholy  and  adust 
humour;  he  is  not  so  bad  when  he  is  gadroule  or  gadrouilles,  for 
he  spells  it  both  ways,  which  makes  hi 01  more  ardent  and  impe- 
tuous. This  term  is  worth  a  pause.  Pairault's  Dictionnaire  tics 
Chasscs  gives  it  as  quatrouiljd,  and  says  the  old  and  disused  term 
means  <;  a  dog  which  has  different  hair  mixed  with  its  prevailing 
colour.''  This  is  loose  enough,  and  suggests  that  pure  ignorance 
shared  by  all  the  shining  lights  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  who 
have  edited  old  sporting  books.  And  still  they  have  the  true 
explanation  ready  to  their  hands.  Le  (or  Du)  Eouilloux,  who  too 
often  copied  (iaston  Phcebus,  to  be  copied  in  his  turn  by  Salnove, 
aays  in  La  Venerie  Royal c  (ch.  iii.)  that  the  best  of  ail  the  grey 
breed  of  hounds  were  those  that  were  grey  on  the  chine,  and 
quatrouillez  with  red.  This  is  a  step  towards  the  sense,  which  is 
given  in  full  in  the  Godel'roy  MS.  (No.  194  in  the  Library  of 
the  Institut)  of  Charles  IX. 's  Licre  du  Roy  Charles  (ch.  viii.), 
where  it  is  laid  down  that  the  true  breed  of  black  hounds  was 
quatr'oeillers  with  red — "  that  is  to  say,  had  red  or  '  fauve ' 
marks  over  the  eyes,  the  lega  being  generally  of  the  same  colour." 
In  fact  they  were  Llaek-aud-tan,  and  were  called  four-eyed  from 
the  staring  spots  over  the  eyes.  The  expression  is  as  old  as 
Mazdeisra,  and  may  have  come  with  the  dogs  from  the  East;  and 
this  inlinitesimal  contribution  is  presented  in  all  humility  to  the 
commentators  of  the  Vendidad  who  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  four-eyed  dogs  prescribed  for  the  Parsi  saguid. 

Make  much  of  a  coarse  hair  in  a  dog,  continues  Du  Bee,  and  let 
him  be  short  and  stout-made,  with  a  thick  mastiff  tail,  a  straight 
foreleg,  and  a  small  and  close  foot.  "  As  for  the  ears,  I  make  no 
account  of  them  ;  a  dog  hunts  with  his  nose  and  li is  muscles,  and 
not  with  his  ears."  Charles  IX.'s  views  should  be  compared  with 
these.  He  said  that  the  black  or  black-and-tan,  which  he  knew 
as  European,  were  a  humdrum  sort  of  hound,  very  fit  for  men 
who  have  the  gout,  but  net  for  those  who  mean  shortening  the 
life  of  a  stag.  Then  there  were  the  grey,  which  ho  said — and  he 
ought  to  huve  known — were  got  from  Tartary  by  St.  Louis  when 
he  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  "  the  old  and  ancient  breed 
of  this  crown."    They  were  hare-Colour  and  very  fleet,  in  so  much 


so  that  if  a  stag  went  straight  they  had  him  in  no  time.  But  it 
was  neck-  and  leg-breaking  work  to  keep  up  with  them  ;  and  if 
the  stag  feinted  at  all  you  might  as  well  couple  them  up  and 
take  them  back  to  kennel.  The  white,  or  rather  grey  and  white, 
breed  were  a  cross  of  the  Tartar  grey  with  the  old  European 
white,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  enough  good  of  them.  All 
other  colours  of  hounds  were  got  by  mixtures  of  these  three 
breeds.  And  as  for  the  points  of  a  dog,  he  believed,  as  became  a 
Valois,  in  blood  alone : — 

II  n'est  chasse 

Que  de  chiens  de  race. 

Daniel's  Foxhound  records  some  colour  prejudices.  A  white  dog 
is  a  curious  hunter,  and  has  a  good  nose ;  a  black,  with  white 
spots,  is  obedient,  healthy,  and  a  good  hunter;  the  grey's  scent  is 
somewhat  obtuse,  but  he  is  determined  and  indefatigable  in  the 
quest ;  while  the  yellow  are  impatient,  obstinate,  and  hard  to 
teach. 

From  dogs  the  Abbot — for  he  was  not  as  yet  a  bishop  when  his 
book  came  out — goes  to  horses,  and  proves  that  a  white  horse  is 
soft  and  delicate  beyond  anything  ;  so  that  what  is  good  in  a  dog 
is  thus  a  vice  in  the  horse,  who  is  of  a  quite  contrary  composition, 
being  cold  and  humid.  Black  is  therefore  a  good  colour  in  a 
horse,  for  it  is  the  least  cold  and  humid  colour,  and  thus  a  black 
horse  is  of  a  drier  humour.  You  can  see  how  melancholy  his 
eye  is,  and  they  are  generally  called  "  moreaux "  because  their 
temper  is  common  to  the  Moors — one  might  say  as  much  of  a 
Morello  cherry.  The  red  horses  too  that  are  called  "  bayars  " — 
after  Bayard,  the  famous  horse  of  Renaud,  son  of  Aimon — are 
they  not  of  an  estimable  colour,  especially  when  they  have  no 
white  marks,  and  all  the  extremities  are  black ;  whereas  your 
light  bay  is  usually  a  soft  sort  of  an  animal,  without  any  heart  iD 
him.  But  any  horse  that  has  black  feet  is  desirable,  for  it  is  a 
sign  that  he  is  dry  and  nervous  ;  but  beware  of  white  stockings. 

There  is  a  well-known  old  nursery  catch  about  a  piebald  horse 
never  paying  pike  ;  and  many  of  the  adult  fritterers  who  deal  in 
such  ware  might  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  horse  with  all  the 
four  feet  white  was  in  former  times  free  of  peaye  (Low  Latin 
pedaticum),  the  payment  for  passage  or,  more  directly,  footing. 
The  tariff  of  the  old  county  of  Lesmont  in  Champagne  has 
"  Art.  14.  Un  cheval  les  4  pieds  blancs,  franc  de  peage,:'  in  the 
days  when  the  22nd  Article  obliged  a  passing  Jew  to  go  on  his 
knees  and  take  a  cull'  from  the  pikeman  ;  while  a  tinkler  saved 
his  twopence  if  he  could  patter  a  Pater  and  Ave.  To  explain 
why  a  white-stockinged  beast,  which  necessarily  included  a  white 
one,  did  not  pay  toll,  would  ask  for  a  long,  long  journey  back, 
through  the  vagaries  of  "  fanciers"  in  all  ages,  to  the  colours  and 
points  of  sacrificial  beasts,  and  the  laborious  breeding  and 
"  faking"  and  dyeing  of  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  fowl,  pigeons,  and  all 
other  victims,  in  order  to  get  or  present  those  points  and  colours. 
Then  there  would  come  the  crowning  symbolism  of  those  colours 
and  points,  as  connecting  the  sacred,  and  therefore  untaxed, 
victim  with  the  worshipped.  What  a  tempting  vista  this  opens  up 
of  long  full  y;ars  of  busiest  leisure,  with  some  proud  and  portly 
and  unreadable  quarto  at  the  close !  But  we  must  first,  in  all 
events,  catch  our  hare. 

The  pursuit  of  poor  puss  was  always  recognized  as  a  good 
school  for  hounds  which  were  afterwards  to  be  turned  on  to  the 
stag.  To  the  gentleman,  says  Du  Bee,  belonged  the  hunting  of 
the  hare,  to  great  princes  the  chase  of  the  stag;  but  a  hare  well 
followed  gave  more  sport,  although  he  was  free  to  admit  that  a 
stag-hunt  sounded  grander  than  the  hounding  of  a  little  beastie 
like  the  hare;  but  without  any  manner  of  doubt  all  the  per- 
fections which  attract  us  to  the  Jove  of  hounds  are  better  brought 
out  in  the  pursuit  of  the  hate.  In  the  first  place,  with  a  deer 
you  have  not  one  half  the  bustle  that  a  hare  gives  you ;  you 
can  give  a  hare  all  the  pack,  your  twelve  or  sixteen — elsewhere 
fourteen  or  fifteen — dogs  ;  while  at  the  outside  you  never  slip  on 
a  stag  more  than  nine  or  thirteen,  the  rest  Leing  for  relays,  and 
you  are  doing  very  well  if  there  are  three  or  four  dogs  in  at  the 
death.  This  gives  us  the  strength  of  the  packs  and  of  the  dogs  of 
three  hundred  years  ago.  But  with  the  hare  how  different.  You 
shall  see  her  lost  and  found  a  score  of  times — he  says  in  his  heat 
a  hundred — and  look  at  the  wisdom  the  old  dogs  will  show  in 
such  a  case;  Aristotle  himself  could  not  make  syllogisms  or  draw 
conclusions  better.  Many  a  hare  will  cover  ten  leagues  in  doubling 
and  turning  on  herself;  "  I  remember  ine  well  of  one,"  writes  the 
Abbot,  "  that  gave  me  a  whole  day's  run,  and  had  been  lost  before 
by  very  good  packs.  I  know  not  what  bad  luck  this  poor  hare 
had  that  day — I  think  myself  something  turned  him  back  from 
his  customary  place  of  refuge — but  he  took  to  his  hind-legs  and 
went  away  as  far  as  they  would  carry  him — three  good  long 
leagues  without  a  break.  He  was  very  big  and  quite  hoar,  which 
is  u  sign  of  great  age  in  a  hare."  Mercutio,  a  contemporary  of  Du 
Bee's,  relegated  these  to  the  lenten  pie. 

And  then  the  wiles  of  the  hare.  She  won't  go  a  hundred 
yards  before  she  squats  flat  down,  and  lets  all  the  dogs  run  over 
her  ;  therefore,  if  it  can  be  managed  so,  never  let  your  hounds 
view  the  hare  at  the  start.  Or  she  will  actually  start  a  fresh  hare 
herself  to  give  the  change  to  the  dogs,  and  then  double  away  or 
lie  down  ic  security.  She's  that  treacherous  that  when  she's 
quite  done  up  she'll  make  a  buck's  leap  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and 
hide,  and  'tis  then  that  hares  are  lost ;  for  if  the  weather  be  cold 
the  dogs  will  pass  her  by  ever  so  often  and  not  put  her  up  again. 
Then  they  want  your  help,  and  an  old  dog  will  throw  his  head  in 
the  air  and  try  back  by  gaze  as  well  as  by  scent,  and  perhaps  find 
the  hare  in  some  dense  bush  ;  "  I  once  had  an  old  dog— she  was 
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milksop  coloured  (soups  de  laid) — -that  would  never  leave  my 
stirrup  nut il  there  was  a  fault,  and  then  tho  rust  of  t ho  dogs  had 
such  a  belief  in  her  that  when  she  gave  tongue  they  know  they 
were  going  to  have  hare  for  dinner."  Hounds  arc  very  keen  too 
in  detecting  and  never  minding  a  dog  that  speaks  too  soon,  or 
speaks  false.  "  So  ought  wo  also  to  stop  our  ears  to  those  who  go 
about  falsely  giving  tongue  and  seducing  the  people/'  and  so  on. 
An  aside  at  the  Huguenots,  for  the  Abbot,  as  has  been  said  before, 
had  ever  an  eye  to  business. 

Tho  pack  should  hunt,  well  together,  should  be  all  of  a  strength, 
and  always  well  in  hand.  Keep  them  in  by  the  voice  rather  than 
the  horn,  and  if  you  harass  them  too  much  they  cau*t  hear  the 
leading  dogs,  and  they  get  the  bad  habit  of  holding  their  heads  in 
tho  air  and  minding  you  more  than  tho  scent ;  then  they  get  too 
excited  and  overrun  the  game.  The  true  time  of  day  for  the  hound 
to  run  his  best  is  between  t  en  and  three ;  therefore  was  tho  hunter, 
rising  betimes,  to  give  himself  leisure  to  hear  Mass  at  six.  Then 
shall  he  still  have  an  hour  and  a  half  to  see  to  his  affairs  ;  there- 
after dining  about  nine  (in  1 593  —  we  have  gone  round  the  clock 
siuce  then),  mounting  his  horse  at  half-past  ten,  and  uncoupling 
at  eleven  in  summer;  but  in  the  short  days  an  hour  earlier.  Of 
first-rate  importance  was  the  giving  of  the  hare  warm  and  on 
the  spot  to  the  dogs,  after  skinning  of  course,  and  reserving  the 
head  for  the  puppies.  If  the  hounds  swallow  the  fur  it  not  aloue 
disagrees  with  them  but  turns  them  against  hare-flesh.  And  if 
you  want  to  give  your  dogs  a  treat  and  make  them  hanker  for 
their  next  run,  roast  a  hare  and  give  it  them  hot. 


"  WHICH  MY  LANGUAGE  IS  PLAIN." 

THE  papers  of  Thursday  morning  last  contained  some  very  inte- 
resting documents  under  a  heading  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  has  been  rarer  in  newspaper  columns  lately  than  for  many 
years  past.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  received  two  letters,  one  from  an 
Innominato  whom  we  should  rather  like  to  know,  whose  head 
(with  gloves)  we  should,  as  Charles  Lamb  put  it,  rather  like  to 
ieel.  "  The  Correspondent  " — the  Innominato — wanted  to  know 
whether  "  the  concessions  declared  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
should  not  be  taken  in  their  implicitness  and  simplicity  "  (de- 
lightful Innominato  !  obviously  free  from  that  d — d  classical  edu- 
cation), and  whether  Mr.  Bright  was  not  a  wicked  man.  No 
doubt  the  reports  do  not  say  that  last;  but  the  Innominato,  if  he 
•ever  existed,  and  if  there  is  another  man  living  besides  Mr. 
Gladstone  who  would  talk  of  "implicitness  and  simplicity,"  evi- 
dently meant  it.  Also  a  certain  Mr.  J.  A.  Fore  was  to  the  fore 
with  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Coercion  Without  Crime."  And  this 
was  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  answered  them  : — 

"  Hawarden  Castle,  Chester,  Aug.  9.  Dear  Sir, — I  hope  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  my  words  on  the  points  you  mention 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  plain  meaning.  It  is  painful  for  me  to 
have  my  attention  called  to  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Bright.  My 
desire  is  to  bear  them  in  silence  and  to  remember  onlv  his 
patriotism  and  services,  together  with  his  unwavering  friendship 
down  to  1886.  Yours  very  faithfully  and  obediently,  W.  E. 
Gladstone." 

"The  evidence  which  you  [Mr.  Fore]  have  supplied  in  your 
tract '  Coercion  Without  Crime,'  from  the  charges  of  the  Judges, 
reporting  on  matters  of  fact  within  their  judicial  cognizance, 
appears  to  illustrate  vividly  the  freedom  of  Ireland  from  crime, 
tiud,  unless  it  can  be  effectually  answered,  to  illustrate  strongly 
the  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  cruelty,  of  the  measure  which  was 
directed  by  the  Legislature  against  combination  under  the  name 
of  crime,  and  which  is  now  at  by-elections  coming  under  review 
by  a  portion  of  the  constituencies  of  the  country." 

We  are  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in  not  having  the  exact  terms 
•of  the  original  epistles  before  us;  but  there  is  much  and  most  im- 
portant matter  to  be  extracted  from  the  answers.  The  second  is 
decidedly  the  less  interesting.  We  do  not,  of  course,  know  whether 
Mr.  fore  is  a  Harcourt  or  only  a  Conybeare.  If  by  some  curious 
chance  he  happens  to  be  neither  one  nor  the  oth>  r,  he  has  by 
accident  or  design  been  saved  from  knowing  that  the  judges  whose 
charges  he  quotes  (and  of  whom  nearly  the  most  eminent  is  just 
dead,  saved  in  vain  from  the  weapons  of  Mr.  Parnell's  friends  a*!ew 
years  ago)  are  strongly  in  favour  of  that  clearing  up  of  the  dubious 
places  ot  the  ordinary  criminal  law  which  has  just  been  ellected. 
But  it  is  curious  that  in  any  of  the  three  cases— Harcourt, 
•Conybeare,  or  ear-stopped  fanatic— he  should  not  know  that  the 
tyranny  from  which  the  Crimes  Act  should  liberate  Ireland  is 
exactly  of  that  kind  of  which  the  charges  of  the  judges  can 
take  no  notice.  Innumerable  instances  of  boycotting  °do  not 
eome  before  the  judges.  That  fiendish  and  cowardly  °device  of 
its  own  nature  escapes,  under  the  ordinary  law,  or  what  was 
recently  the  ordinary  law,  judicial  cognizance.  So  much  for 
Mr.  Fore.  The  Innominato  is  altogether  a  gooder  top,  and 
one  feels  inclined  to  ask  whether  his  name  in  the  flesh  is 
Herbert,  or  Joseph,  or  Balthasar.  As  for  the  answer,  only 
those  who  have  in  their  mind's  eye  the  original  illustrations  to 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  can  do  it  full  justice.  Mr.  Gladstone  hopes 
that  it  is  needless  for  him  to  say  that  his  words  on  the  points 
mentioned  by  the  Innominato  are  to  be  taken  in  their  plain  mean- 


ing. Ho,  of  course,  is  nothing  if  not  "plain";  no  controversy 
has  ever  arisen  as  to  his  "  meaning."  But  lo!  we  turn  the  page, 
and  wo  conie  upon  a  certain  speech  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Bussell  at  North- 
wich.  This  out-and-out  Liberal,  this  tenant-farmer  champion,  "  had 
learned  enough  of  .Mr.  Gladstone  to  bo  very  careful  how  ho  read 
his  speeches."  He"  would  be  bound  to  say  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  called  upon  to  interpret  tho  words,  ho  would  find  half-a-dozen 
meanings  for  them  "  (in  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Russell  is  a  little  mis- 
taken, for  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  do  that ;  lie  would  only  say, 
"  My  dear  children,  you  will  take  these  words  in  their  plain  mean- 
ing, and  if  that  plain  meaning  seems  different  to  evory  one  of  you, 
that  clearly  is  not  my  fault  "). 

But  Mr.  T.  W.  llussell,  of  course,  like  Mr.  Bright,  like  Lord 
Harrington)  like  Sir  Henry  James,  like  Mr.  Goschen,  like  every 
one  of  the  Liberal  party  possessing  brains,  except  a  few  prosti- 
tutes, a  few  cowards,  and  a  few  men  of  one  idea,  is  a  "  renegade." 
Ah!  and  what  a  sad  thing  a  renegade  is!  See  how  good  Mr. 
Gladstone,  his  mind  heavy  with  sorrow  over  backsliders,  speaks 
of  wicked  Mr.  Bright.  "  It  is  painful  "  to  him  "  to  have  his  atten- 
tion called  to  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Bright "  ;  cruel  Innominato  really 
should  not  do  it.  His  "  desire  is  to  bear  them  in  silence,  and  to 
remember  only  his  patriotism  and  services  [tie],  together  with  his 
unwavering  friendship  down  to  18S6."  Thus  does  Mr.  Glad.-tono 
speak-,  as  of  a  useful  but  ill-tempered  footman,  of  the  man  who  wa3  a 
Liberal  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  seeking  something  loavous 
and  tishous  under  Tory  ensigns,  whose  invariable  consistency  is  the 
I  one  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  which  friends  and  foes  urge  against  him, 
who  is  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Demosthenes  to  Cicero  in  oratory,  and 
whose  political  clothes  Mr.  Gladstone  iias  periodically  stolen  till 
he  found  a  suit  too  temptingly  dirty  for  himself  to  resist,  or  for 
Mr.  Bright  to  put  on. 

What  a  convenient  as  well  as  a  gracious  mood  is  your  political 
Charity  !  Charity  sutlereth  long  and  doth  not  answer — when  110 
answer  is  possible  ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  except  to  the 
extent  of  "remembering"  only  what  is  convenient;  charity  is 
not  pufled  up  even  by  letters  from  Ilerbert-Balthasar-Jos'eph- 
Innouiinato  and  from  J.  A.  Fore.  Charity  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly  even  to  a  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  but  only  hopeth  he 
will  have  a  "  lesson,"  and  is  glad  when  he  hath  it.  Charity 
seeketh  not  her  own,  but  only  contriveth  that  the  things  she 
seeks  shall  not  be  some  one  else's.  She  is  not  easily  provoked, 
especially  when  it  is  certain  that  in  discussion  she  will  have  the 
worst  of  it.  She  thinketh  no  evil,  but  only  insinuateth  a  good 
deal.  She  beareth  all  things,  intending  to  pay  them  oil'  some 
day  ;  believeth  all  things,  that  pay  ;  hopeth  all  things,  that  be 
profitable  ;  endureth  all  things,  that  she  is  not  strong  enough  for 
the  moment  to  revenge.  Many  things  have  been  said  by  many 
men  of  the  new  Gladstonian  virtues,  the  new  Justice,  the  new 
Valour,  the  new  Magnanimity,  and  all  the  rest.  But  the  greatest 
of  these,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  new  or  Gladstonian  Charity.  It 
will  even  bear  Mr.  Bright  "  in  silence  "  when  it  cannot  and  dare 
not  answer  him. 

This  gradual  finding  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  all  but  the  base3t 
of  the  people  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and,  for  those  whose 
withers  are  unwrung  by  the  process,  one  of  the  most  interestincr, 
incidents  of  modern  polities.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
at  the  present  moment,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
honest  fanatics  and  a  considerable  number  of  ignorant  items, 
nobody  believes  in  him.  A  very  few  years  ago  he  was  not  more 
believable  than  now,  but  he  was  more  believed.  The  wicked  men 
who  had  found  him  out,  and  who  went  about  foretelling  that 
others  would  do  likewise,  were  treated  with  a  just  abhorrence 
compounded  of  wonder,  horror,  and  indignation,  by  hundreds 
of  persons  who  are  nowadays  loudest  in  protestation  against  his 
works  and  ways.  "  They  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits  to  bite 
so  good  a  man."  The  catastrophe  has  been  happier  than  that  in 
Goldsmith's  ballad,  for  the  dog  is  not  in  the  least  moribund,  and 
the  man,  if  not  yet  quite  finished  olf,  is  unquestionably  in  a 
much  less  healthy  condition  than  he  was.  Could  the  whirligig  of 
time  bring  round  a  pleasanter  revenge  than  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  be  defended  in  the  English  constituencies  by  a  rabblo  of 
McConnors  and  O'Carthies,  and  "attacked"  (the  word  is  his  own) 
by  the  "patriotism,"  the"  services,"  the  "  unwavering  friendship" 
of  John  Bright  ?  Those  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  in  the  arid  years  of  18S0-1885  are  the  least  likely  to  crow 
over  the  change,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  most  certaiu 
of  its  coming  about.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  still  have  some  of  the 
fools  with  him  ;  he  may  still  be  "  praud  to  belong  to  so  prevailing 
a  party  "  ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  he  will  soon  be  lelt  with  no 
other. 

And  so  the  prophecies  of  many  years  back  tend  to  fulfil  them- 
selves, and  the  slow  grinding  wheels  of  God's  justice  come  nearer 
and  nearer  to  their  destined  prey.  One  thing  only  may  be  hoped 
— that,  before  Mr.  Gladstone  quite  disappears  from  the  scene,  or 
sulliciently  soon  after  that  consummation,  some  one  may  arise 
who  may  preserve  him  whole  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  It  is  the 
drawback  of  our  modern  forms  of  literature  that  of  their  very 
essence  they  are  perishable,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  deserve 
to  perish.  The  author  of  those  little  words  about  Mr.  Bright, 
quoted  above,  wants  a  vates  sneer  of  the  old  kind,  of  the  kind 
which  perhaps  expired  with  Dryden  and  Dry  den's  cousin  Swift. 
Everybody  knows  Heine's  great  lines:— 

Kennst  da  (lie  Holle  des  Dante  uicht, 

Die  Bcbrecklichen  Terzetten  ? 
Wen  da  dor  Uichter  hinehigesperrt, 

Den  kann  kein  Gutt  mekr  rctteu. 
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Kein  Gott,  kcin  Hciland.  crlust  ihn  je 

Aus  dicsen  sengenden  Flammen. 
Ninim  dicta  in  Acht,  dass  Wir  dich  nicht 

Zu  solcher  Udlle  vcrdamiuea. 

But  TIeine,  who  could  write  thus,  never  really  enshrined  any- 
one in  the  singing  flames  of  his  own  imagination,  and  Bollinger 
nnd  Ereiligrath  and  the  rest  are  hardly  smirched  by  his  scorn. 
Is  there  any  young  person  of  genius  about  who  has  the  stuff  of  an 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  or  a  Let/ion  Club  in  him,  if  not  exactly  of 
an  In  ferno  ?  It  is  really  (from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view 
as  well  as  from  the  political)  to  be  hoped  that  there  is.  We  are 
only  prose-writers;  tee  feel  no  jealousy  of  him,  whosoever  he  may 
be  and  whensoever  he  may  appear.  It  is  ours  to  give  him  his 
material,  his  hints,  his  specification,  so  to  speak.  But,  after  all, 
it  may  be  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  reached  the  end  of  his 
tether;  and  it  is  generally  observable  that  not  till  the  end  of  the 
tether  is  reached  is  the  victim  taken  off  into  that  everlasting 
prison  remediless  of  literature,  whence  "  kann  kein  Gott  mehr 
retten.-' 


STATE  REGULATION  OF  VICE. 

MRS.  JOSEPHINE  BUTLER,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and  the  Ladies' 
National  Association  have  unquestionably  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  British  elector.  Their  topic  has  a  delicious  aroma  of 
immundity  which  commends  itself  to  the  popular  taste,  and  their 
principles — amidst  many  things  in  politics  which  are  difficult,  un- 
interesting or  obscure — have  the  advantage  of  being  completely 
intelligible  and  of  affording  an  excellent  pabulum  for  passion  and 
enthusiasm.  The  average  citizen,  male  or  female,  may  be  haunted 
by  an  internal  conviction  that  the  intricacies  of  contemporary 
politics  defy  all  attempts  to  master  them  ;  but  the  feeblest  under- 
standing can  be  made  to  see  that  the  existence  of  the  "  unfortu- 
nate ''  class  is  but  one  development  of  the  vast  male  conspiracy 
against  the  rights  of  woman,  and  that  any  attempt  to  regulate  it, 
however  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunates  themselves, 
or  for  the  interests  of  order  and  decency  in  the  community  at 
large,  is  but  an  insidious  attempt  to  intensify  the  degradation  of 
a  downtrodden  sex,  and  thus,  impliedly,  to  insult  and  outrage 
virtuous  woman  and  the  true  principles  of  morality.  Armed  with 
this  conviction,  Mrs.  Butler  and  her  fellow-propagandists  direct 
their  fiercest  denunciations  and  their  most  determined  assaults 
against  any  legislation  in  England,  the  Colonies,  or  elsewhere 
which  recognizes  the  existence  and  the  probable  continuance  of 
the  evil,  and  which  aims  at  coercing  it  into  some  measure  of 
decorum,  concealing  it  from  the  public  gaze,  or  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  the  physical  evils  to  which  it  gives  rise.  In 
England  and  some  of  the  Colonies,  we  know,  these  vindicators 
of  women's  privileges  have  met  with  a  great  measure  of  success. 
Acts  have  been  suspended  or  repealed  which  invaded  the  sacred 
principles  that  "  immorality"  is  and  must  ever  remain  extra  legem, 
that  "  regulation  "  was  equivalent  to  "  connivance,"  and  that  evil- 
doers, who  seek  their  pleasure  at  the  cost  of  woman's  humiliation, 
must  be  left  to  bear  the  full  penalty  of  their  wickedness  without 
any  of  the  aids  and  conveniences  which  civilization  affords 
to  the  well-conducted  portion  of  the  community.  British  India 
is,  as  we  learn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the 
"  Ladies'  National  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  State 
Regulation  of  Vice,"  recently  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  another  of  the 
fields  which  the  champions  of  the  feebler  half  of  humanity  have 
chosen  for  their  operations,  and  which  they  hope  to  free  from  the 
baneful  influences  of  a  system  which,  to  use  Mrs.  Butler's  phrase 
in  her  opening  speech,  "  when  legalized  becomes  a  sort  of  miasma 
•which  affects  the  whole  population."  In  order  to  complete  the 
grotesque  absurdity  of  the  occasion  several  native  gentlemen  from 
different  parts  of  India  graced  it  by  their  presence,  and  the 
inevitable  Bengali  Baboo — inevitable  wherever  superficial  and 
garrulous  sentimentality  are  paramount — brought  the  warm 
streams  of  his  congenial  rhetoric  to  swell  the  tide  of  indignation 
which  will,  so  several  of  the  speakers  announced,  before  long  place 
•woman  on  her  lawful  eminence  and  emancipate  her,  even  when 
fallen  and  erring,  from  the  baneful  interference  of  the  police. 
Mrs.  Butler  was,  Miss  Helen  Taylor  informed  an  appreciative 
audience,  the  first  person  to  recognize  that  the  question  was  not 
merely  of  national  but  of  world-wide  significance ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
coextensive  with  woman,  and  the  uprising  conscience  and  intellect 
of  woman  is  speedily  to  render  impossible  the  continuance  of  a  de- 
gradation which  is  only  intensified  by  man's  cruel  endeavour  to 
minimize  its  indecency  and  attenuate  its  horrors.  Miss  Cass's 
misadventure  was  quoted  as  a  striking  instance  of  what  woman, 
as  a  sex,  will  be  called  to  endure  eo  long  as  State-regulation, 
thrown  into  a  concrete  form  in  the  person  of  the  obnoxious 
Endacott,  is  allowed  to  superintend  her  proceedings,  reputable  or 
the  reverse,  and  to  interfere  with  her  inalienable  rights  of  "  soli- 
citation," if  she  chooses  to  solicit. 

The  champions  of  causes  such  as  this  have  always  one  advantage, 
•which  tells  strongly  in  their  favour,  and  which,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  to  a  large  degree  accounts  for  their  success,  and  that  is 
the  reluctance  of  pure-minded  and  decent  people  to  discuss  a 
nauseous  subject  and  to  handle  the  statistics  on  which  any 
argument  concerning  it  must  be  based.  Even  the  enthusiasm  of 
Mr.  Stansfeld — fanatic  as  he  has  been — is  giving  way,  and  he  is 
driven  to  confess  that  his  responsibilities  as  protagonist  of  un- 
lesUicted  immorality  have  devolved  upon  a  younger  and  more 


vigorous  controversialist.  The  topic  is  in  the  highest  degree 
repulsive,  melancholy,  humiliating.  Everybody  who  thinks  and 
feels  aright  must  sympathize  in  Mrs.  Butler's  desire  to  see  woman 
all  that  she  should  be — the  type  of  iunocence  and  purity,  the 
encourager  of  virtue  in  a  less  virtuous  sex,  the  crown  and  ornament 
of  domestic  happiness.  Every  one  deplores  that  the  condition  of 
the  world  and  of  modern  society  should  be  such  that  large  classes 
of  women  in  every  country  should  be  the  mere  ministrants  to- 
human  passion,  and  should  be  earning  a  degraded  livelihood  by 
these  unholy  ministrations.  Let  us  hope  that  in  some  future  ceon 
such  things  may  cease  to  be.  In  the  meanwhile  the  question 
which  rational  people  have  to  solve,  and  which  Mrs.  Butler  and 
the  Ladies'  Association  resolutely  refuse  to  take  into  account,  is 
whether  more  good  than  harm  is  done  by  placing  this  unfortunate 
class  under  supervision  and  control,  in  defining  the  conditions  as 
to  public  decorum  under  which  the  vocation  may  be  pursued 
with  least  offence  to  society,  and  in  particular  by  taking  pre- 
cautions of  a  sanitary  nature  against  the  system  becoming  the 
source,  as  it  most  easily  may,  of  a  class  of  dangerous  and,  in  many 
cases,  hereditary  maladies.  It  is  no  answer  to  such  a  question  to 
declaim  about  the  sanctity  of  woman,  the  inequitable  privileges  of 
man,  and  the  obligation  of  a  religious  Legislature  to  refrain  from 
touching  the  unholy  thing.  The  question  must  be  decided  by 
facts,  bearing  on  two  branches  of  the  inquiry — first,  can  the  con- 
trol be  so  exercised  as  not  to  involve  degradation  and  oppression 
on  the  class  immediately  concerned ;  second,  are  the  effects  of 
such  control  salutary  as  regards  the  public  at  large.  On  these 
points,  as  regards  the  working  of  the  system  in  England,  a  mass 
of  trustworthy  information  has  been  collected ;  and  the  evidence, 
with  wholly  insignificant  exceptions,  points  in  the  direction  of 
proving  that  no  hardship  or  oppression  or  degradation  need,  if  due 
precautions  are  observed,  be  involved,  and  that  the  material 
results  of  the  system,  as  regards  the  community  at  large,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  salutary.  To  these  facts  the  British  Legislature, 
coerced  by  constituencies  which  the  Ladies'  National  Association 
has  educated  up  to  the  necessary  pitch  of  sentimental  scrupulosity,, 
has  determined  to  shut  its  eyes,  and  a  loathsome  disease,  whose 
results  can  never  be  foretold,  and  whose  pronounced  tendency  is 
to  become  hereditary,  is  left  to  extend  its  baneful  influences,  un- 
restricted by  measures  which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be 
sufficient  to  eliminate  it  altogether,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  reduce  it  to 
insignificant  proportions.  The  old  Judiean  rule  that  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  is  maintained  by  the 
British  Legislature  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  all  its  pristine 
severity,  and  several  thousands  of  luckless  children,  born  every 
year  to  lives  of  suff  ering  and  disease,  attest  the  beneficence  of  Mrs. 
Butler's  endeavours  for  the  elevation  of  her  sex  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  species. 

We  do  not  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  consider  the 
English  statistics ;  they  are,  and  have  long  been  allowed  by  all 
impartial  judges  to  be,  beyond  dispute.  As  regards  India, 
however,  the  figures  are  less  familiar,  and  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  has  been  such  as  to  bring  out  several  results 
with  a  distinctness  that  amounts  to  demonstration.  The  subject 
is  necessarily  one  which  greatly  engages  the  attention  of  the 
Indian  authorities,  as  the  health  of  the  European  army — 57,000 
strong,  composed  in  a  large  measure  of  young  men,  to  whom 
marriage  is  forbidden — is  largely  influenced  by  the  degree  in 
which  the  existing  conditions  of  the  garrisons  and  their  surround- 
ings favour  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  diseases  in  question. 
There  are  two  Acts  which  govern  the  matter — one  providing  for 
supervision  in  cantonments  throughout  the  country,  the  other 
sanctioning  a  somewhat  more  stringent  control  in  the  Presidency 
towns.  In  both  cases  the  law  was  at  one  time  enforced  with 
some  exactness ;  in  both  there  has  been,  from  different  causes,  a 
temporary  suspension  of  its  operation.  The  results  have  in  either 
instance  been  remarkable,  and  deserve  detailed  consideration. 

We  will  deal  first  with  the  garrisons  scattered  throughout  the 
various  cantonments  of  British  India.  In  these  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  disagreeable  fact  that  the  annual  admission  ratio 
for  diseases  of  this  nature  has  increased  from  rates  ranging  between 
166  and  196  per  mille  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade  1870-79, 
to  a  ratio  of  270  per  mille  in  1SS3,  293  in  1884,  and  342  in  1885 — 
in  other  words,  that  at  present  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire 
European  force  goes  into  hospital  in  the  course  of  the  year  for 
diseases  of  this  nature.  Of  the  character  of  the  increase 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the  severest  and 
most  dangerous  class  of  disease  has  been  fully  propor- 
tionate to  the  general  increase.  This  serious  change  for  the 
worse  is  accounted  for  by  several  causes.  Eor  one  thing  the 
army,  under  existing  regulations,  is  younger,  the  proportion  of 
men  under  twenty-four  having  risen  from  39-8  per  cent,  in  1S71 
to  47'8  per  cent,  in  1885.  In  the  next  place  the  proportion  of 
married  men  in  the  rank  and  file  is  less,  having  sunk  from  11  per 
cent,  in  1871  to  5  per  cent,  in  1885,  a  change  which  is  estimated 
to  account  for  1 1  per  mille  of  the  present  admissions.  Another 
cause  suggested  is  the  increased  number  of  raw  troops,  inex- 
perienced in  the  ways  of  the  country,  who  are  now  annually 
brought  to  India.  The  more  frequent  movement  of  troops  of  late 
years  is  believed  to  have  had  a  like  effect ;  while  the  increase  is, 
with  greater  plausibility,  in  part  attributed  to  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  existing  precautionary  regulations,  which  has  of  late  years 
become  the  fashion  with  the  authorities.  Such  being  the  facts, 
the  Government  determined  to  test  the  efficacy  of  these  precau- 
tions, and  for  this  purpose  ordered  their  entire  suspension  through- 
out the  year  1885  in  ten  different  garrisons,  aggregating  about 
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13,000  men.  Tho  result  of  the  experiment  was  that,  after 
eliminating  all  other  causes  of  increase,  130  moil  in  every  thousand 
became  diseased,  who  would,  but  for  the  suspension  of  tho  rules, 
have  remained  in  good  health,  and  that,  assuming  the  suspension 
to  have  been  extended  to  the  whole  European  army,  the  loss 
occasioned  would  have  been  represented  by  149,000  days  of  in- 
efficiency. These  figures  havo,  of  course,  a  very  serious  significance 
to  the  aiithorit  ies  who  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the  European 
force  as  an  efficient  instrument  of  warfare,  all  tho  more  serious 
from  the  experience,  recorded  on  tho  highest  military  authority, 
that  "fully  two-thirds  of  those  who  imbibe  tho  disease  are  invalided 
within  five  years."  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  upon  the  result  of 
the  experiment  becoming  known,  the  Government  of  India  at 
once  directed  its  discontinuance,  and  recurred  to  the  policy  of 
precautionary  regulation  previously  in  force. 

In  Calcutta  the  statistics  enable  us  to  trace  the  effects  on 
the  garrison  of  tho  introduction  of  tho  Act  and  of  its  _  sus- 
pension. The  Act  was  introduced  in  1869,  and  the  ratio  of 
disease  in  the  garrison  stationed  in  the  city  fell  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  from  25  per  cent,  in  1868  to  7,  8,  and 
9  per  cent,  in  the  middle  of  the  decade  1870-9,  and  to  8  per 
cent  in  1881.  In  the  same  period  the  ratio  of  the  severer 
forms  of  the  disease  fell  from  10  per  cent,  to  t*4  per  cent,  in  the 
middle  of  the  decade,  and  17  per  cent  for  1880.  In  1881  Lord 
Ripon  sanctioned  the  suspension  of  the  Act  in  half  of  Calcutta, 
and  in  1883  throughout  the  whole  city.  The  results  of  this 
measure  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  for  1884,  when  the  general 
ratio  of  disease  had  increased  from  7-4  per  cent,  to  58-14  per  cent., 
and  its  severer  forms  from  1-3  per  cent,  to  30-24.  In  other  words, 
the  disease,  in  its  severer  and  more  dangerous  forms,  had  been 
practically  extirpated ;  an  abandonment  of  the  means  of  coercion 
had  resulted,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  in  a  state  of  things  in 
which  more  than  half  the  garrison  became,  in  a  single  year,  sub- 
ject to  the  disease,  and  almost  a  third  of  the  garrison  to  its 
severer  form. 

With  figures  such  as  these  before  us  it  13  difficult  to  preserve 
towards  Mrs.  Butler  and  her  confederates  the  courtesy  due  to 
good  intentions,  however  perverted.     Their  meddlesome  senti- 
mentality has  induced  Parliament  to  arrest  a  most  useful  measure 
and  inflict  a  substantial  injury  on  the  army  in  England.   In  India 
the  same  feminine  reluctance  to  look  facts  fairly  in  the  face  has 
wrought  a  like  result.    The   hosannas   of   Bengalee  admirers 
assured  Lord  Ripon  that  he  was  achieving  a  high  effort  of  states- 
manship when  he  "  emancipated "  the  unfortunates  of  Calcutta 
from  the  sanitary  control  which  kept  them  from  creating  a 
physical  pestilence.     The  condition  of  the  city  has  now  be- 
come a  scandal,  which  the  inhabitants  are  urgently  beseeching 
the  Government  to  mitigate.  The  fact  that  upwards  of  14,000  cases 
of  the  disease,  at  the  ratio  of  31  per  mille  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
annually  treated  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  city,  certainly 
appears  to  favour  their  contention  that  the  suspension  of  the  Act 
was  a  lamentable  blunder,  and  that  its  re-enforcement  is  impera- 
tively necessary.    Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  England,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  monstrous  piece  of  folly  and  inhumanity 
than  the  proposal  to  abandon  in  India  the  precautions  which  are 
essential  to  preserve  the  European  army  from  maladies  dreadful  in 
nature  and  amount.    The  necessities  of  our  administration  oblige 
us  to  keep  in  India  a  force  of  50,000  or  60,000  young  men  in  the 
earliest  prime  of  life,  and  to  refuse  them  permission  to  marry. 
They  are  surrounded  by  classes  whose  hereditary  trade  it  is  to 
minister  to  the  requirements  of  men  so  circumstanced.  These 
classes  can,  experience  has  shown,  be  supervised  and  controlled 
without  hardship,  degradation,  or  oppression.    The  effect  of  such 
supervision  and  control  has  been  to  reduce  a  dreadful  class  of 
diseases  to  a  minimum.    Does  Mr.  Stansfeld,  as  an  administrator 
of  practical  experience,  really  mean  that,  in  the  face  of  its  experi- 
ence, the  British  Government  is  bound  to  refrain  from  all  precau- 
tionary coercion,  and  to  leave  the  thousands  of  lads,  whom  it 
transports  every  year  to  the  plains  of  India,  to  reap  the  lull  reward 
of  their  infirmity  and  inexperience  ?  But  if  he  does  not  mean  this, 
why  does  he  take  his  stand  in  the  assembly  of  silly  women  who 
outrage  the  decencies  of  their  sex  by  the  public  discussion  of  topics 
which  were  better  left  sub  silcntio,  and  who,  on  a  fantastic  theory 
and  under  the  guise  of  a  superfine  morality,  conduct  a  successful 
Crusade  against  practical  reforms,  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  possible  of  achievement  and  beneficent  in  result  ? 


THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

rp  HE  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  National  Portrait 
J~  Gallery  is  still  housed  in  temporary  quarters  at  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum,  and  there  seems  little  ground  for  hoping  that  it 
will  soon  be  removed  to  a  permanent  home  of  its  own.  There  is 
no  reason  for  regretting  that  the  inhabitants  of  East  London 
should  have  ample  opportunity  for  making  acquaintance  with  the 
national  portraits,  from  which  so  many  lessons  in  history  and 
biography  can  be  so  pleasantly  learned.  But  it  is  certainly  dis- 
appointing to  bo  informed  by  the  last  annual  Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  that  the  attractions  of 
the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  do  not  seem  to  have  been  increased 
by  the  presence  of  the  portraits;  for  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Museum  was  less  in  the  year  18S6  than  in  the  two  previous  years 
when  the  pictures  were  not  there,  and  this  does  not  speak  so  well 


for  the  intelligence  and  desire  for  instruction  to  be  found  among 
tho  frequenters  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  as  ono  would  wish 
to  bo  the  case.  The  only  intimation  afforded  by  the  Treasury, 
with  whom,  of  course,  all  effective  action  in  tho  matter  rests,  as 
to  the  futuro  of  tho  Portrait  Gallery,  is  that  the  question  of  a 
new  si  to  "  will  not  be  lost  sight  of";  and  with  this  the  public 
must  presumably  be  contont  for  the  present. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory,  however,  to  find  that  under  their  exist- 
ing want  of  funds  and  of  proper  means  for  exhibiting  their  trea- 
sures, the  Trustees  havo  during  the  past  year  acquired  either  by 
gift  or  purchase  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  very  valuable  additional 
pictures.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  bo  mentioned 
a  likeness  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, the  statesman  of  the  last  century,  who  was  a  signal  example 
of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "Quam  parva  sapientia  regitur  rnundus  !  " 
and  did  not  know,  according  to  Smollett,  that  Cape  Breton  was 
an  island.  The  portrait  by  Samuel  Laurence  of  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Pollock,  in  full  judicial  costume,  has  been  added  to  the  many  other 
portraits  of  eminent  judges,  most  of  which  were  given  by  the 
Society  of  Serjeants'  Inn  upon  its  dissolution  a  few  years  ago. 

William  Wilberforce,  the  distinguished  philanthropist,  and  Mrs. 
Mountain,  the  popular  singer  and  actress,  happen  to  come  together 
next  in  the  list  of  recent  acquisitions.  Piozzi,the  musician  whose 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Thrale  made  so  much  stir  in  its  day,  is  repre- 
sented in  a  portrait  by  Nathaniel  Dance,  R.A.  On  his  own  merits 
he  would  seem  to  be  hardly  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
pany of  distinguished  Englishmen.  For  he  was  an  Italian  by 
birth,  and,  although  eminent  both  as  an  instrumental  and  vocal 
performer,  would  hardly  of  himself  command  that  instant  recog- 
nition of  merit  which  is  wisely  required  by  the  rules  first  laid 
down  by  the  late  Lord  Stanhope.  But  he  was  naturalized  as  a 
British  subject  at  a  time  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  required 
for  the  purpose ;  and  jure  uxoris,  at  least,  his  presence  in  the 
Gallery  is  amply  justified.  Many  people  will  like  to  see  what  the 
man  was  really  like  who  captivated  the  affections  of  the  lively 
widow,  occasioned  so  much  disturbance  among  her  old  friends, 
and  excited  so  much  gossip  about  an  affair  which  in  reality  only 
concerned  the  parties  to  it  themselves. 

An  interesting  picture  of  two  well-known  Cavaliers,  by  William 
Dobson,  has  been  presented  to  the  Gallery,  and  represents  Lords 
Newport  and  Goring.  The  Report  mentions  that  a,  similar  picture 
at  Norihwick  Hall  is  there  called  "  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince 
Rupert,"  by  Van  Dyck.  Another  at  Knole  is  named  by  Walpole 
as  "  Lord  Goring  and  Endymion  Porter,"  and  has  also  been, 
called  "  Vandyke  and  Lord  Gowrie."  Other  additions  are  portraits 
of  the  late  Viscount  Cardwell,  by  George  Richmond  ;  of  William 
Hunt,  the  water-colour  painter ;  and  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  for 
so  long  a  time  known  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  and  as  the 
great  promoter  of  Arctic  research.  A  portrait,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  of  Henry  Dundas,  Viscount  Melville,  who  in  Pitt's 
time  virtually  governed  Scotland  and  India,  has  been  bought  for 
21L,  a  cheap  purchase  enough — e.vpende  Hannibalem.  A  portrait, 
painted  and  signed  by  Gainsborough,  of  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Bedford  (ob.  1771),  has  been  acquired  from  the  Blenheim  collec- 
tion, at  a  far  larger,  but  still  very  moderate,  price.  Names  follow 
each  other  in  the  list  of  new  pictures  with  as  little  in  common  as 
if  they  were  arranged  alphabetically  in  a  biographical  dictionary. 
There  come  next,  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker-poet,  of  social  cele- 
brity, by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. ;  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  by 
Lucas  de  Heere ;  Amelia  Opie,  painted  by  her  husband  the  R.A. ; 
Roger  North,  painted  in  1680  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  acquired  for 
an  exceedingly  modest  sum  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  George  Washington. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  their  temporary  difficulties  the 
authorities  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  have  not  been  inactive, 
and  have  made  the  most  of  their  slender  pecuniary  resources ; 
while  the  number  of  important  presents  and  bequests  made  to  the 
Gallery  sustains  the  expectation  that  larger  additions  will  be 
annually  made  in  this  way  whenever  a  proper  building  shall  be 
provided  for  their  reception. 


THE  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  BILL. 

THE  genesis  of  the  Government  Bill  on  Technical  Instruction 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  proposed  measure  is  in  its  main  lines 
identical  with  the  Draft  Bill  formulated  by  Dr.  H.  Crosskey,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  and  printed 
in  an  appendix  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education.  Any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
wade  through  Dr.  Crosskey's  voluminous  evidence  before  the  Com- 
missioners may  satisfy  himself  of  the  sentiments  with  which  that 
gentleman  regards  the  voluntary  schools.  His  soul  burns  within 
him  to  smite  them  hip  and  thigh  from  Land's  End  to  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  In  his  Draft  Bill  he  has  forged  one  weapon  more  to  be 
applied  with  the  vigour  of  an  educational  Mucklewrath  to  the 
hewing  in  pieces  of  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Voluntaryism.  In  advo- 
cating its  introduction  Dr.  Crosskey  acts  after  his  kind ;  he  sees 
that  it  makes  for  his  general  objects,  universal  Board  schools 
and  education  purged  of  religion.  But  that  so  notable  a  plank 
in  the  Birmingham  platform  should  be  adopted  by  a  Conser- 
vative Government,  and  pressed  to  a  conclusion  at  the  fag-end 
of  a  Session,  while  a  Commission  of  its  own  appointment,  steeped 
in  evidence  on  the  question  of  technical  instruction,  is  still  sitting 
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and  about  to  make  its  report,  is  a  matter  for  some  -wonder.  It 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  combination  of  receptivity  and  sciolism 
in  the  Education  Department  as  at  present  constituted,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  is  a  little  disquieting-. 

The  features  of  the  Hill  now  before  Parliament  most  open  to 
objection  are  mainly  two: — i.  The  selection  of  the  School  Board 
as  the  "local  authority"  for  the  providing  or  subsidizing  of  tech- 
nical schools  or  classes.  2.  The  banding  over  the  administration 
6"f  the  Act  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  South 
Kensington.  The  first  observation  to  be  made  on  the  limitation  of 
the  Bill  to  School  Board  districts  (the  case  of  boroughs  not  under 
School  Boards  may  be  left  out  of  the  account)  is  that  the  whole 
area  of  the  couutry  which  is  for  educational  purposes  under  School 
Attendance  Committees  is  thereby  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Smug 
commercial  England  and  smart  manufacturing  England  are  to  revel 
in  a  l'actolus  of  rates,  augmented  by  grants,  no  rivulet  of  which 
is  to  reach  the  parched  moiety  of  agricultuural  Englaud.  And 
yet  there  arc  branches  of  technical  instruction  of  which  the  child 
of  the  labourer  stands  sorely  in  need,  and  at  least  one  among  the 
tweuty-tive  science  subjects  from  which  the  towns  are,  under  the 
Bill,  to  pay  their  money  and  take  their  choice — Principles  of 
Agriculture — is  diiectlv  applicable  to  the  lot  of  the  much-neglected 
Hodge.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jes?e  Collings  may  be  induced  in  this  matter 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  his  horny-handed  and  long-sull'ering  friends. 
It  is  enough  in  passing  from  this  head  of  remark  to  say  that  the 
present  Bill  faithfully  fellows  all  the  precedents  of  our  educa- 
tional legislation  of  giving  to  those  who  have  and  denying  to 
those  who  have  not. 

But  within  the  area  of  School  Board  districts  how  will  the  Bill 
work  ?  Among  other  ways,  to  the  advantage,  as  its  supporters 
allege,  of  voluntary  schools  in  those  districts.  The}- point  to  the  terms 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  4,  which  runs  as  follows: — "  A  '  local 
authority'  may  make  such  arrangements  as  to  the  local  authority  . 
eeem  expedieut  for  supplementing  by  technical  instruction  the  in- 
struction given  in  any  public  elementary  school  in  its  district." 
There  is  a  plausible  vagueness  in  this  provision,  but  the  question 
is,  will  the  local  authority  make  arrangements  to  subsidize  out  of 
the  rates  denominational  schools?  One  is  inclined  to  rub  one's 
eyes,  and  wonder  whether  the  battle  which  raged  over  the  25th  sec- 
tion of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  is  a  dream.  As  a  timely 
reminder  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  millennium  of  local  authorities 
divested  of  sectarian  animosity  and  prepared  to  distribute  their 
favours  impartially  all  round,  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Vice- 
Chaiiman  of  the  Beading  School  Board  to  one  of  the  daily  papers 
is  not  without  signilicance,  the  significance  of  the  proverbial 
straw  exposed  to  the  wind.  In  that  letter,  the  provision  on 
which  the  Government  rely  for  admitting  voluntary  schools  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Bill  is  denounced  as  a  blot  and  blemish  that  must  be 
removed  before  it  passes  into  law.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  the  late  Mr,  Eorster,  in  the  first  draft  of  his  Education  Bill, 
proposed  that  voluntary  schools  should  be  subsidized  out  of 
the  rates,  he  insisted  that,  if  such  aid  were  given  to  any 
school,  it  should  be  given  to  all.  The  present  Bill  contains  no 
such  guarantee  of  impartiality,  but  leaves  the  local  authority  to 
pick  and  choose  its  beneficiaries,  which  it  may  be  confidently 
predicted  will  consist  exclusively  of  Board  schools.  The  result 
wi;l  be  such  an  addition  to  the  already  potent  attraction  of  those 
institutions  as  will  sweep  the  voluntary  schools  of  their  most 
advanced  scholars.  It  suits  Mr.  Goschen  to  minimize  the  number 
of  these  scholars,  but  it  is  not  only  a  loss  of  numbers  that  is 
threatened,  but  the  loss  of  prestige  which  attends  on  decapitation. 
AVith  Board  schools  furnished  withashowy  so-called  technical  top 
class,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  highest  standards  of  the  volun- 
tary schools  will  not  troop  thither.  And  if,  as  Mr.  Mundella 
desires,  the  qualifying  standard  be  lowered  to  the  Fifth,  the  number 
of  children  to  be  seduced  from  the  voluntary  schools  by  the 
blandishments  of  science  will  be  increased  more  than  fourfold.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  another  class  of  institutions  which  run  great 
risk  of  depletion  from  the  competition  which  the  Bill  will  elicit — 
namely,  the  endowed  secondary  schools.  When  a  middle-class 
parent's  choice  lies  between  the  modern  side  of  a  grammar  school, 
at  a  tuition  fee  of  6/.  or  8/.,  and  the  advantage  of  unlimited 
science  teaching,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayer,  for  a  payment 
of  6<J.  a  week,  it  is  not  very  dillicult  to  foresee  the  destination  of 
]iis  young  hopeful.  By  way  of  facilitating  the  process  of  depleting 
the  grammar  schools,  words  are  inserted  in  subsection  (3)  of  the 
4th  section  admitting  to  the  benefit  of  the  technical  school 
or  class,  not  only  boys  who  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard,  but 
bofS  who  have  passed  an  "  examination  equivalent  thereto." 
A  "boy  who  has  passed  the  Sixth  Standard  is  presumably  the  child 
of  relatively  poor  parents — at  least  he  must  have  been  in  an  ele- 
ment 117  school;  but  by  the  juggle  of  an  "equivalent  examina- 
tion," conducted  by  some  unknown  and  unauthorized  agency,  and 
intineiiced  probably  by  the  predilections  of  the  teacher  or  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  influential  parents,  a  side- 
door  is  opened  to  the  admission  into  the  rate-maintained  technical 
bchool  of  any  number  of  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  tradesman  and 
the  opulent  manufacturer.  This  is  precisely  what  has  happened 
in  the  newly-stavted  Technical  Schools  of  Paris,  which,  though 
gratuitous,  are  already  to  a  great  extent  monopolized  by  the  well- 
to-do  middle  classes. 

It  argues  a  robust  faith  in  the  capacity  of  South  Kensington  to 
rise  to  any  and  every  occasion  that  the  Government  should  gravely 
propo-e  to  place  the  working  of  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
thorny  problems  in  elementary  education  in  the  hands  of  a 
department  which,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  that  problem  are 


concerned,  is  without  knowledge  or  experience,  and,  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  should  be  generally  adopted,  without  the 
adequate  stall'  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  AVe  wonder  if  it 
has  ever  occurred  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council — a  second 
Ollivier  for  the  light  heart  with  which  he  plunges  into  revolu- 
tionary change — to  estimate  the  increase  which  will  be  needed  to 
the  three  or  lour  Inspectors,  which  is  all  that  the  Department  of 
South  Kensington  at  present  musters,  and  the  cost  of  that  increase 
to  the  taxpayer.  It  will  hardly  do  to  fling  grants  between  3/.. 
and  4/.  a  head  among  the  new  science  schools  of  the  local  authority 
without  seeing  that  they  are  properly  earned  and  applied.  Then,  if 
the  urban  districts  are  to  be  covered  with  a  system  of  newfangled 
secondary  schools,  at  least  they  should  be  provided  on  some  sound 
statistical  basis,  and  subject  to  an  effective  control.  Questions  of 
school  population,  of  school  supply,  of  transfers,  of  loans,  these  are 
matters  with  which  the  Education  Department  is  always  dealing, 
which  it  has  at  its  finger's  ends.  Yet  all  this  responsible  function 
of  criticism  and  control  is  transferred  by  a  stroke  of  the  Ministerial 
pen  to  a  department  which  is  entirely  unfamiliar  with  such  details, 
which  does  not  even  possess  the  machinery  for  dealing  with  them. 
Apparently  the  object  is  to  make  things  pleasant  all  round.  The 
local  authority  gains  a  free  hand,  South  Kensington  a  fresh  field 
for  its  costly  and  vicious  system  of  "  payment  for  results,"  while 
the  Education  Department  washes  its  hands  of  the  whole  concern. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  provision  in  the  whole  Bill  is  that  which 
retrospectively  legalizes  the  Minutes  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment in  force  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  (section  5,  subsec- 
tion 3),  Minutes  concocted  by  successive  departmental  chiefs  and 
never  individually  ratified  by  Parliament. 

There  is  a  touch  of  comedy  in  the  omission,  after  all,  from  the 
scope  of  the  Bill  of  that  which  nine  persons  out  of  ten  mean  when 
they  speak  of  technical  instruction — manual  training  in  the  use  of 
tools.  As  technical  instruction  is  defined  to  be  anything  which 
South  Kensington  is  pleased  to  consider  as  such,  we  may  look  with 
confidence  to  that  quarter  for  additions  to  its  curriculum,  calcu- 
lated, in  the  language  of  the  Bill,  to  "  supplement"  the  instruction 
given  in  elementary  schools. 


SUNDRIES. 

"TTERE  is  an  admirable  game  for  a  party  of  family  men.  Each 
-Li  player  is  supplied  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  he 
is  requested  to  imagine  that  the  letter  x  represents  a  i-2ooth  part 
of  his  income.  The  object  of  the  gume  is  to  write  down  a  list  of 
the  various  items  that  absorb  his  income,  placing  as  accurately  a& 
possible  the  proper  number  of  xs  after  each  item,  or  items  before 
each  x,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  200  xs  appear  on  the  paper.  The- 
players  whose  wives  admit  that  their  calculations  are  perfectly 
correct  are  declared  winners.  Men  who  do  not  know  the  gross 
amounts  of  either  their  incomes  or  their  annual  expenditures  are 
ineligible  as  players.  AVe  cannot  say  that  we  have  yet  seen  the 
game  played,  or  heard  of  its  being  played  (it  might  be  rather 
personal),  but  we  should  imagine  that  most  men  would  begin  by 
entering  their  wife's  pin-money  ;  that  they  would  then  make  a 
rush  for  the  butcher  ;  and,  having  disposed  of  him,  remember  the 
stables.  The  latter  is  a  large  subject,  larger,  indeed,  than  the 
player  might  suppose  when  calculating  the  number  of  .rs  to- 
put  down  to  it.  The  wine  bills  and  the  beer  bills  would  seldom 
be  forgotten,  and  servants'  wages  would  be  an  obvious  item ; 
while  clothes,  rent  (if  any),  household  expenses — which  we  fancy 
would  be  estimated  at  a  round  but  moderate  figure — the  gardens, 
the  boys'  schooling,  and  the  annual  outing  or  outings,  would  be 
easily  remembered.  Neither  charities  nor  savings,  when  savings 
there  are,  would  be  likely  to  be  omitted.  Some  players  might 
think  of  half-a-dozen  other  items,  and  forget  a  few  of  those  we- 
have  mentioned  ;  a  good  player  would  naturally  remember  more 
and  a  bad  one  less ;  but,  if  they  played  fairly,  the  majority  would 
certainly  avail  themselves  of  that  important  and  highly  convenient 
item — Sundries.  Now  we  make  no  secret  whatever  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  spend  our  income.  AVe  spend  it  on  sundries,  reserving 
a  small  portion  for  the  butcher,  &c.  So  do  most  people  if  they 
would  but  admit  it ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  be  honest  and  to 
acknowledge  this  fact  to  oneself,  if  to  no  one  else.  The  question' 
is,  "  AVhat  are  sundries?  " 

AVe  wonder  whether  every  living  statesman  who  has  filled  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knows  the  amount  of  his  average 
annual  expenditure  at  his  draper's,  apart  from  his  own,  his  wife's, 
or  his  children's  clothing.  What  does  he  spend  on  blankets, 
muslin  curtains,  towels,  sheets,  furniture-lace,  linings,  house- 
llannel,  dusters,  table-linen,  pantry  and  kitchen  cloths,  &c.  ?  How 
many  .rs  would  he  allow  to  cover  this  class  of  expense  ?  AVould 
he  consider  three  enough,  or  four  too  many  ?  Could  he  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  occasionally,  if  not  frequently,  his  draper's 
bill  for  mere  household  sundries  exceeds  a  quarter  of  the  amount 
of  his  butcher's  bill  itself?  Kelatively,  again,  to  this  butcher's 
bill — which  men  are  apt  to  regard  as  the  main  item  of  household 
expenditure — by  how  much  do  they  imagine  that  it  exceeds  the 
cost  of  fish,  game,  and  poultry  in  the  course  of  the  year?  AVe 
could  assure  them  that  in  many  cases,  if  twelve  .rs  represent  the 
former,  six  would  be  required  for  the  latter.  The  laundry 
expenses,  too,  be  the  washing  done  at  home  or  elsewhere,  generally 
run  away  with  four  or  five  .rs.  Added  to  the  cost  of  coal  and 
wood,  they  would  rival  the  total  sum  paid  to  the  butcher,  in  some 
establishments.    Then,  even  where  landlord's  repairs  are  paid  for 
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by  some  one  else,  the  cost  of  minor  builder's  tinkoringSj  ventilating- 
pipes,  plumber's, painter's, decorator's,  carpenter's, and  upholsterer  s 
work,  make  up  a  sundry  which  would  astonish  many  people,  even 
in  a  house  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  in  perfect  order. 
Two,  three,  or  even  lour  .is  would  go  for  this  in  no  time.  One  of 
the  heaviest  bills  of  a  "  sundry  character"  is  the  ironmonger's. 
The  repairs,  the  tapers,  the  lamp  glasses,  the  twine,  the  new 
kettle-lids,  and  the  items  from  one  shilling  to  half-a-crown  are 
endless. 

W  hat  would  people  living  in  a  town  suppose  that  a  man  living 
in  a  country-house  of  moderate  size  would  spend  annually  on  such 
a  trilling  sundry  as  tho  railway-carriage  of  goods  and  horses  ? 
Would  they  consider  from  20.'.  to  50/.  a  high  estimate?  If  they 
•were  to  live  in  the  country,  they  would  iind  it  a  very  serious 
Sundry  ;  nor  would  they  only  have  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their 
own  goods,  for  the  charge  for  many  things  sent  to  their  guests 
would  almost  unavoidably  be  entered  in  their  own  monthly 
accounts.  If  horses  and  carriages  are  bought  and  sold,  or  moved 
about  for  any  other  purpose,  the  railway  account  increases  pro- 
digiously, as  men  living  far  from  London  who  job  their  carriage- 
horses  from  that  metropolis  ("and  sny  how  easy  it  is  to  return  a 
horse  when  he  has  anything  the  matter  with  him  and  get  another 
down  the  next  day)  find  out  to  their  cost. 

There  are  few  things  about  which  the  average  man  is  more 
ignorant  than  groceries,  which  he  considers  little,  if  anything, 
more  than  a  sundry.  If  he  had  to  give  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship, he  would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  say  how  much  he  spent  every 
year  on  lemons,  sugar,  sardines,  soap,  Palmatine,  essences,  currants, 
raisins,  gelatine,  isinglass,  hearth-stones,  sauces,  tea,  coffee,  black 
lead,  preserved  fruits,  soda,  anchovies,  peavl-barley,  curry-powder, 
matches,  emery-paper,  and  the  endless  odds  and  ends  that  make 
up  one  of  the  heaviest  of  household  bills.  "  Only  the  grocers," 
says  the  family  man,  considering  them  beneath  his  notice ;  but 
from  xxxx  to  xxxxxxxx  will  not  be  too  much  to  put  after  the 
word  grocer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  green  one.  Many  men  are  not  ] 
much  more  learned  on  the  subject  of  bakers,  despising  the  hole 
which  "  fancy  breads  "  make  in  their  pockets.  Are  not  all  such 
things  sundries,  and  therefore  contemptible  ?  To  turn  from  things 
material  to  things  intellectual,  we  have  heard  a  man  boast  that  he 
never  spends  much  on  books,  and  we  know  that  he  prides  himself 
on  refraining  from  editions  de  luxe  and  heavy  literature  ;  but 
there  is  his  subscription  of  four  guineas  to  his  library,  to  begin 
with,  and  about  a  couple  more  guineas  for  carriage  to  add  to  it, 
and  his  bookseller's  and  newsman's  bills  are  swelled  with  such 
little  sundries  as  The  Racing  Calendar,  Ruff's  Guide,  Red  Books, 
Blue  Books,  Peerages,  stationery — a  very  heavy  item — foolscap 
paper,  shilling  squibs  and  novels,  new  writing-sets  for  bedrooms 
and  sitting-rooms,  diaries  and  pocket-books,  invitation  and  visiting 
cards,  labels,  playing-cards,  and  the  subscriptions  for  news- 
papers, journals,  and  magazines.  Of  course  everybody  re- 
members the  subscriptions  to  his  clubs,  but  they  are  "  a  mere 
nothing,"  and  more  necessary  than  his  daily  bread.  We  have, 
however,  known  a  man  to  forget  his  liveries  in  estimating  his 
annual  expenses,  although  they  came  to  xxx,  Very  many  people, 
again,  never  notice  how  much  they  pay  every  year  to  make  up  for 
the  china  and  glass  which  is  broken  in  their  establishments — a  far 
larger  sundry  than  might  be  supposed.  Men  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  that  smoking  is  expensive,  and  they  may  be  unlikely 
to  underestimate  their  wine-bills;  but  we  think  that  they  rarely 
comprehend  the  full  cost  of  their  stables.  The  amount  of  little 
sundries  ordered  by  the  groom  at  grocers'  and  chemists'  alone 
comes  to  a  fair  trifle — such  little  matters,  for  instance,  as  soft  soap, 
common  soap,  dips,  balls,  linseed,  matches,  ointments,  powders, 
and  so  on.  Then  at  the  saddler's  the  eternal  wash-leathers,  "  finest 
large  Turkey  selected  sponges,"  combs,  brooms,  waterproofs, 
brushes,  mending  this,  sewing  that,  and  new-lining  the  other, 
make  the  normal  condition  of  affairs  so  bad  that  the  occasional 
necessity  of  a  new  saddle,  some  new  horse-clothing,  or,  still  worse, 
a,  new  set  of  harness  is  next  door  to  ruin.  Yet  the  saddler's  bill 
is  a  comparative  suudry  in  stable  expenses.  So  is  the  "  something 
that  wants  doing  to  the  drains  "  ;  so  is  the  vet.'s  account ;  and 
much  the  same  may  be  said  of  such  minor  items  as  a  load  of 
carrots,  some  fine  sand,  a  new  boiler  for  the  cleaning-room,  a  new 
kind  of  manger,  fresh  tiles  for  the  boxes— in  fact,  all  those  little 
stable  requisites  which  "  won't  cost  much." 

The  garden  is  a  heavy  main  expense ;  but  here,  too,  sundries 
have  a  way  of  asserting  themselves  without  our  being  aware  of  it. 
When  we  calculate  that  our  gardens  cost  us  so  much  a  year,  do  we 
always  recollect  ordering  these  flowers  or  those  plants  at  such  and 
such  a  nurseryman's,  or  at  some  horticultural  show?  Do  we 
never  forget  the  expensive  gravel  for  the  walks,  and  the  cost  of 
its  carting,  or  the  new  railings,  or  the  ornamental  iron  gate  at 
the  end  of  the  terrace,  or  the  new  pits,  or  the  patent  "  pea- 
guards,"  or  the  "  Desideratum"  heating  apparatus,  or  any  of  the 
sundry  extras  bought  last  year,  which  cannot  well  be  estimated  in 
tho  usual  cost  of  our  gardens?  As  we  have  already  said,  the  ex- 
pense of  a  tour,  a  visit  to  a  watering-place,  or  any  outing  of  that 
sort,  is  easily  ascertained,  as  large  lump  sums  have  to  be  drawn 
from  the  banker's  for  the  purpose ;  to  some  extent  the  same  may 
be  said  of  a  cruise  in  a  yacht ;  but  the  total  cost  of  a  shooting  in 
Scotland  is  not  quite  so  easily  calculated,  while  the  taking  of  a 
house  for  the  season  in  Loudon  leads  to  more  sundries  than  perhaps 
any  other  form  of  expenditure.  Without  doubt  a  resident  in  the 
country  who  goes  up  to  London  for  three  months  spends  nearly  as 
much  "  pocket-money  "  during  that  time  as  a  Londoner  of  equal 
means  would  spend  in  that  particular  form  throughout  the  whole 


year.  What  is  tho  use  of  taking  a  house  in  town  unless  you  in- 
tend to  enjoy  yourself  ?  reasons  tho  three-months  man.  Why  bo 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ?  And  to  what  u  changing  of  live- 
pound  notes  this  logic  conduces  1 

The  fees  of  professional  men  aro  obviously  sundries.  Such 
things  cannot  be  classified  under  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  or  any  other 
regular  expenditure.  But  there  aro  few  occasions  in  life  when 
two  guineas  seem  such  "  a  mere  matter  of  form  "  as  when  they 
glide  from  our  palms  into  those  of  a  celebrated  physician ;  there 
are  few  little  accounts  which  surprise  us  more  than  tho  "  To  pro- 
fessional attendance  and  medicines  "  of  the  doctor  or  apothecary, 
who  we  imagined  had  not  been  in  our  house  for  twelve  months; 
and  there  are  few  missives  more  provocative  of  strong  language 
than  tho  long  and  incomprehensible  bill  which  comes,  when  least 
expected,  "  With  Messrs.  Tape,  Vellum,  &  Codicil's  compliments." 
Then  we  had  plumed  ourselves  on  our  economy  in  giving  up,  at 
the  last  moment,  our  intention  of  building  a  new  wing  to  our 
house.  It  certainly  was  a  grand  act  of  self-denial,  but  we  were 
plucky  and  did  it.  And  now  comes  in  a  bill  of  a  hundred 
guineas  from  our  architect  for  plans  and  specifications.  It  is 
positively  preposterous !  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  must  be  paid, 
nevertheless ;  and  under  what  heading  can  we  put  it  except 
Sundries  ? 

We  did  not  take  up  the  great  subject  of  Sundries  with  any 
intention  of  moralizing;  but  this  much  we  will  venture  to  say. 
When  parents  are  calculating  the  allowances  which  they  propose 
to  make  to  their  children  about  to  marry,  when  they  are  estimating 
the  amount  that  their  offspring  ought  to  spend  on  eatables, 
drinkables,  rent,  clothes,  &c,  let  us  implore  them  to  put  down  a 
liberal  sum  for  sundries.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  a  provision 
for  sundries  is  the  wisest  of  all  forethought.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  more  people  have  been  ruined  by  sundries  than  by  any 
form  of  magnificent  expenditure.  If  it  were  not  for  sundries  how 
rich  we  should  all  be !  As  it  is,  how  poor  they  make  us !  It 
may  be  true  that  trade  is  improving  ;  but  to  whatever  extent  it 
improves,  there  will  always  be  a  proportionate  increase  in  sundries 
to  rob  us  of  our  superfluous  wealth. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  DISSENT. 

WE  called  attention  a  year  or  two  ago  to  the  statistics  of  the 
leading  Nonconformist  bodies  in  England,  as  illustrated  by 
the  reports  of  their  annual  meetings,  which  showed  in  nearly  all 
cases  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  members  and  of  places 
of  worship.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  question  has  a 
practical  importance  in  view  of  the  aggressive  tactics  of  the 
Liberation  Society  and  its  friends,  the  strength  of  whose  case — 
valeat  quantum — depends  on  the  correctness  of  the  allegation  they 
are  never  tired  of  repeating  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  Church 
and  Dissent.  Since  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  so-called  religious  census 
of  1 85 1  it  has  been  the  fashion  with  this  party  to  represent  the 
Established  Church  as  comprising  at  the  outside  not  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  country  ;  it  is  sometimes  even  suggested 
not  more  than  a  third.  But  to  this  misrepresentation,  as  it  clearly 
is,  there  is  a  twofold  reply.  In  the  first  place,  the  religious 
census  of  1 85 1 ,  which  wasconducted  not  directly  and  under  authority 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  by  the  arbitrary  method  of  counting 
heads  at  the  two  principal  services  on  a  specified  Sunday,  was 
practically  a  force.  We  are  not  imputing  any  dishonest  intention 
to  the  registrar  or,  speaking  generally,  to  the  Nonconformist 
ministers  concerned,  though  a  good  deal  was  certainly  said  at  the 
time  about  the  special  machinery  of  various  kinds  employed  to 
fill  their  chapels  on  that  particular  Sunday.  But,  without  dwell- 
ing on  that  point,  it  is  manifest  on  the  face  of  it  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  statistics  acquired  in  this  arbitrary  and  casual 
manner.  And  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  assume  that  a  conviction 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  result,  to  say  the  least,  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  steady  and  successful  resistance  offered  by 
the  Nonconformist  section  of  the  Liberal  party  to  the  inclusion  of 
a  direct  religious  enumeration — which  could  alone  be  relied  upon — 
in  any  subsequent  census.  But  it  is  not  only  because  the  returns 
of  the  religious  census  of  1851  are  felt  to  be  unreliable  that 
objections  are  raised  by  those  immediately  concerned  to  the 
employment  of  a  safer  process  which  might  disclose  a  less  favour- 
able result.  They  can  hardly  fail  to  be  also  aware  that,  sup- 
posing the  relative  numbers  of  Church  and  Dissent  had  been 
what  they  are  said  to  have  been  at  that  date,  a  census  taken 
now  would  present  all  the  more  startliug  revelation  of  the  change 
which  has  since  occurred.  For  a  change  there  assuredly  has  been, 
and  ono  which,  as  we  intimated  just  now,  may  be  proved  by 
statistics  the  Nonconformists  cannot  hesitate  to  accept ;  habemus 
confitentem  ream.  It  is  true  indeed  that  there  aro  more  than  two 
hundred  sects  in  England,  with  registered  places  of  worship,  but 
most  of  them  are  very  small.  The  really  important  communities 
with  their  subdivisions  may  be  counted  on  the  Angers,  and  it  was 
of  these  and  their  decaying  condition  that  we  spoke  on  a  former 
occasion.  The  evidence  then  adduced  has  now  been  reinforced 
as  regards  what,  although  the  most  recent,  is  considerably  the 
largest  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  these  communities,  and 
the  facts  put  on  record  by  its  leading  authorities,  as  well  as  their 
way  of  regarding  them,  are  in  more  ways  than  one  remarkable. 
There  are  five  divisions  of  Wesleyanism,  but  the  original  body  of 
Wesleyan  Methodists  includes  over  doubte  the  number  of  minister* 
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and  nearly  double  the  number  of  members  of  all  the  rest  put 
together.  There  are  projects  afloat  for  the  reunion  of  some  or 
all  of  these  divided  sections ;  but  the  inherent  "  dissidence  of 
Dissent"'  has  hitherto  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle,  and  we 
were  not  surprised  to  find  the  Wesleyan  organ  complaining  that 
the  recent  debate  at  Manchester  on  the  reconciliation  of  the  "  New 
Connexion  ''  with  the  mother  community  had  an  air  of  unreality 
about  it.  The  New  Connexion  moreover  is  the  smallest  of  these 
separate  offshoots. 

The  debate  referred  to  took  place  the  other  day  at  the  annual 
session  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  at  Manchester.  But  it  is  to 
another  matter  brought  into  prominence  on  that  occasion  that  we 
desired  to  call  attention  here.  The  year's  returns  showed,  it  is 
reported,  a  gross  falling  off  of  86  members.  The  total  numbers 
according  to  this  year's  Whxtaker  are  437,028,  and  although  the 
actual  decrease  is  a  very  small  one,  this  is  most  literally  a  case 
where  von  progrcdi  est  regredi,  for  a  community  of  that  size 
without  acquiring  any  fresh  recruits  ought  to  make  an  appreciable 
annual  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  instead  of  which 
it  has  diminished.  And  the  diminution  becomes  still  more  con- 
spicuous if  we  turn  from  the  statistics  of  membership  to  the  minis- 
terial record.  Whitaker  gives  the  number  of  ministers  as  2,206,  and 
on  this  number  there  is  a  gross  decrease  of  66-30  by  death  and  36 
by  retirement — and  a  net  decrease  of  37,  the  additions  to  the  stall' 
being  only  29.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  there  lias  somehow  been 
3.  very  considerable  leakage,  and  indeed  the  President  himself 
noted  and  deplored  the  fact.  He  and  other  speakers  at  the  Con- 
ference appear  to  have  undertaken  to  account  or  partly  to  account 
for  it  by  two  circumstances,  which  they  naturally  stated  in  their 
own  way,  but  both  of  which  >are  unquestionably  pertinent  and  in 
different  ways  significant.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  say  a  word 
on  each  of  them.  Dr.  Osborn  himself  referred  to  complaints 
which  are  constantly  made  of  the  shortcomings  of  both  local 
preachers  and  class  leaders.  Local  preachers  are,  we  believe,  con- 
sidered laymen ;  they  form  a  kind  of  intermediate  grade  through 
which  all  who  wish  to  become  ministers  have  to  pass,  though 
many,  or  rather  a  great  majority,  never  advance  beyond  it. 
This  at  least  may  be  inferred  from  the  enumeration  of  15,009 
local  or  "lay  preachers"  as  against  2,206  ordained  ministers. 
An  unfavourable  verdict  on  local  preachers  reflects  therefore 
indirectly  on  Wesleyan  pulpit  ministrations  generally.  But  the 
strictures  on  "  class  leaders "  are  perhaps  still  more  ominous 
of  danger.  The  local  "classes,"  consisting  properly  of  about  a 
dozen  persons  each,  formed  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  John 
Wesley's  new  organization.  They  were  his  substitute  for  the 
Catholic  confessional,  and  were  held  to  provide  for  the  due  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Scriptural  precept  "  Confess  your  faults  one  to 
another,"  the  special  object  of  these  weekly  class  meetings  being 
the  mutual  confession  of  sins.  That  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  formality  is  often  asserted  and  is  probable  enough ;  and  partly 
for  that,  partly  for  other  reasons — one  of  which  may  be  these 
•alleged  shortcomings  of  class  leaders — the  classes  are  said  to  be 
widely  falling  into  disuse  ;  at  all  events,  many  Wesleyans  of  the 
younger  generation  decline  to  join  a  class,  and  there  are  no  means 
of  compelling  them  to  do  so  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  membership. 
Now  this  silent  decay  of  the  class  system  is  a  much  more  serious 
outlook  for  the  future  of  Wesleyanism  than  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  As  we  said  before,  it  is  the  most  original  and  distinc- 
tive characteristic  of  the  whole  organization,  and  experience  shows 
that  few  institutions  retain  their  pristine  vigour,  if  they  survive 
at  all,  when  once  they  have  shed  their  most  distinctive  element. 
Moreover,  besides  their  directly  religious  purpose,  the  classes  have 
proved  a  very  powerful  instrument  for  sustaining  the  active 
interest  and  esprit  de  corps  of  members  of  the  Society.  What  their 
peculiar  dress  is,  or  was,  to  the  Quakers,  their  class  meetings  are 
to  the  Wesleyans.  Nobody  doubts  that  Quakerism  is  decaying ; 
it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  the  disclosures  made  at  the 
Manchester  Conference  portend  a  similar  fate  to  the  younger  but 
inuch  larger  and  more  influential  community. 

The  other  point  dwelt  upon  in  explanation  of  this  alarming 
leakage  was  what  one  minister  at  the  Conference  termed  the  "  un- 
fair influence"  exerted  by  the  Church  of  England  in  many  places, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts.  It  is  not  very  plain  what  oppor- 
tunities the  Church  of  England  has  in  these  days  for  exerting  un 
unfair  influence  :  what  was  probably  meant,  and  is  certainly  true, 
is  that  the  Church  is  far  more  active  and  efficient  than  in  former 
days  both  in  towns  and  villages,  and  it  is  notorious  that  Dissent  is 
always  strongest  where  Church  influence  is  feeblest.  "Wesleyan 
propagandism  throve  on  the  sleepy  inaction  of  a  Church  which 
was  currently  said  to  bo  "  dying  of  dignity."  A  good  deal  of 
the  dignity  and  almost  all  the  sleepiness  is  gone  since  then ; 
"the  dull  Pharisee"  has  found  a  new  energy,  and  his  rivals 
find  themselves  distanced  in  the  race.  In  a  parish  actively 
worked  they  are  likely  to  be  nowhere,  and  hence  the  report  on 
"  Village  Methodism  "  presented  to  the  Conference  draws  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  rural  chapels,  a  great  proportion 
of  which  appear  to  be  in  debt,  while  the  ministerial  staff,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  neither  abundant  nor  altogether  satisfactory.  A 
great  many  ex-ministers  indeed  are  now  ordained  clergymen  of 
the  Church,  but  of  that  the  report  says  nothing.  The  internal 
causes  of  Wesleyan  decay  necessarily  apply  to  that  sect  alono, 
but  the  reawakened  powers  of  their  great  rival  might  be  ex- 
pected equally  to  aflect  the  condition  of  other  Nonconformist 
sects,  and  this,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  found  to  be  the  case. 
The  Baptist  and  Independent  reports  of  the  year  agree  with  the 
"Wesleyan  in  reproducing  the  sorrowful  tule  of  former  years  about 


a  constant  diminution  of  their  resources  in  men  and  money. 
And  these  are  the  two  next  largest  sects.  "With  such  statistics 
and  confessions  before  us  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
religious  denominations  in  England,  some  of  them  with  very  queer 
names — such  as,  to  take  a  few  examples  almost  at  random,  Con- 
gregation of  the  Son  of  the  Covenant  (established  last  year), 
Glazebrook  Army,  Rational  Christians,  and  Recreative  Religion- 
ists— may  be  regarded  with  equanimity  so  far  as  its  bearing  on 
the  Established  Church  is  concerned.  It  is  evidently  not  from 
her  ranks  that  they  are  mainly  recruited.  Dissent,  taken  as  a 
general  designation,  is  preying  on  its  own  vitals.  It  seems  to 
bo  endowed  with  a  power  of  almost  infinite  divisibility,  while 
year  by  year  its  total  forces  are  diminishing  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  separate  atoms. 


DRAMATIC  CHRONICLE. 

rriHE  fashion  of  performing  plays  in  the  open  air  was  common 
J-  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  throughout  Italy  and  in 
those  parts  of  France  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  refined 
Courts  of  the  Valois  and  Medici.  Many  ruins  in  the  gardens  of 
the  palaces  and  villas  of  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  other 
Italian  cities,  and  hitherto  supposed  to  be  parts  of  Roman  amphi- 
theatres, are  now  discovered  to  be  the  remains  of  the  circular  seats 
of  al  fresco  theatres  of  the  cinque  cento.  Some,  however,  remain 
intact,  and  none  is  more  remarkable  than  one  in  the  gardens  of 
the  fine  old  Villa  Roustan  olim  Doria  at  Pegli,  not  far  distant 
from  Genoa.  Here  will  be  found  an  amphitheatre  of  seats  covered 
with  soft  ruo3S,  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  an  audience  of  several  thousands.  Immediately 
in  front  is  a  stage,  consisting  of  a  smooth  but  slanting  lawn  of  the 
richest  grass,  here  and  there  crossed  by  little  brooklets,  which  fall 
over  rocks  and  form  tiny  cascades  edged  with  tall  flags  and 
bordered  with  fern.  Two  rows  of  stately  trees  on  either  side 
have  been  clipped  so  as  to  form  "  wings,"  and  yet  not  appear  un- 
naturally stiff  and  formal ;  and  occasional  hedgerows  of  box, 
quaintly  cut,  are  destined  to  screen  the  actors  from  observation 
when  off  the  stage  and  serve  the  general  purposes  of  a  "green-room." 
Another  still  larger  al  fresco  playhouse  of  this  description  exists, 
but  very  much  overgrown  with  weeds,  at  the  magnificent  Villa 
Imperiale  near  Pesaro ;  and  on  the  Brenta  many  a  once  stately 
country  residence  of  the  Venetian  patricians  has  its  quaint  "Teatro 
Diurno,"  as  such  theatres  are  still  called. 

Every  Italian  city  even  now  has  its  "  Diurno,"  or  out-of-doors 
theatre,  where  plays  are  enacted  in  the  hot  weather.  But  these 
theatres  are  now  usually  constructed  of  very  prosaic  iron  and 
zinc,  and  with  a  perfectly  appointed  stage,  with  curtain  and 
all  complete.  Here  sometimes  of  a  summer's  evening,  with 
stars  shining  brightly  above,  a  large  audience  will  assemble  to 
hear  Salviui  as  Othello  or  Rossi  as  Hamlet,  and  Ristori  or 
La  Duse  in  some  fine  old  Italian  tragedy.  But  this  class  of 
theatre  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Arcadian  theatres  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  which  had  no 
curtain,  and  admitted  of  no  change  of  scene.  In  Scott's  St. 
Jionan's  Well  there  is  a  description  of  the  exhibition  of 
"  dramatic  pictures  "  from  the  Midsummer  Right's  Dream. 
"  A  little  wilderness,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  piece  of  the 
smoothest  turf,  and  closely  bounded  by  high  hedges,  was  selected 
as  the  most  proper  stage  for  the  exhibition  of  the  intended 
dramatic  picture/'  Just  such  a  spot  was  chosen  last  week  in 
the  gardens  of  Pope's  Villa,  Twickenham,  for  the  production 
of  the  same  enchanting  piece  which  so  delighted  the  guests  at 
St.  Ronan's,  and  scandalized  good  Mistress  Blower.  The  scene 
was  one  of  infinite  charm.  The  play  was  very  skilfully  com- 
pressed, and  Mendelssohn's  music,  admirably  executed  by  a  small 
but  efficient  orchestra  under  the  lead  of  M.  Auguste  van  Biene, 
needed  only  to  have  been  screened  from  view  to  have  been  perfect. 
The  acting  was  in  general  commendable,  and  the  parts  of  Titania, 
Puck,  and  Bottom  were  played  with  rare  spirit  and  evident 
appreciation  of  the  text.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine 
a  more  graceful  representative  of  the  fairy  queen  than  was  Miss 
Kate  Vaughan,  with  her  light  and  airy  figure,  her  auburn  tresses, 
and  her  gauzy  draperies  of  the  palest  pink.  Equally  fascinating 
was  Miss  Norreys  as  Puck,  the  very  incarnation  of  that  "  pretty 
fiend,"  with  silver  wings,  and  a  head-dress  of  maidenhair  fern, 
now  leaping  nimbly  among  the  long  grasses,  as  the  sprite 
hurries  to  "put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth/'  now  hanging 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  crouching,  "  all  ears  and  eyes," 
among  the  ferns.  Miss  Norreys  was  ever  alert,  capering,  and 
capricious,  a  fairy  in  size,  in  ringing  sweetness  of  voice,  and 
mouselike  swiftness  of  noiseless  motion.  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  ad- 
mirably "  made  up,"  and  quite  irrecogmzable  as  Bottom,  gave  a 
most  scholarly  reading  of  the  part,  marred  only  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  unnecessary  stammer;  but  here  he  evidently  obeys 
an  ancient  tradition,  known  also,  by  the  way,  to  the  late  Mr.  Phelps. 
He  understood  his  text,  and  never  once  emphasized  the  wrong 
word,  as  was  the  case  with  all  his  companions,  Miss  Vaughan 
and  Miss  Norreys  alone  excepted.  Both  Miss  Fortescue,  as  Hermia, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Dene,  as  Helena,  looked  picturesque  in  their 
sweeping  Grecian  robes;  but  neither  lady  read  her  lines  cor- 
rectly, the  inflections  falling  more  often  than  not  on  the  wrong 
words.  The  actors  were  "well  looking"  and  "gracious,"  but 
their  reading  was  strongly  tinged  with  the  colloquial  tones  of 
modem  comedy.    The  best  readers  were  Mr.  Percy  Lyndall,  who 
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was  n  very  manly  yet  graceful  Theseus,  ami  Mr,  Philips,  who 
played  the  part  of  the  ■venerable  father  of  tlermia,  Lady  Archibald 
Campbell,  as  Oberon,  pave  a  conscientious  performance,  a  trille 
stately  and  uuolfiu,  but  effective.  The  gentlemon  who  played 
the  parts  of  Quince,  Snout.  Starveling,  and  Flute,  Messrs. 
0.  W.  Somerset,  Morell  Mackenzie,  Wbitmore,  and  Eustace 
Ponsonby,  caught  their  cue  from  Mr.  Sala  and  read  their  lines 

ami  acted  in  true  Shakspearian  style.  The  performance  through- 
0U1  was  unique  and  charming,  and  curiously  enough  Scott's 
criticism  in  his  inimitable  account  of  the  entertainment  at  St. 
lionan's  would,  by  merely  altering  names,  admirably  fit  the  one 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labouehere  gave  last  Saturday  evening  for 
the  beuetit  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  with  a  most  satisfactory 
result. 

Devil  Carerfoot,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  these 
columns  when  it  was  first  given  at  a  matinee  performance  recently 
at  the  Vaudeville,  was  revived  for  a  "  run  "  last  Saturday  evening 
at  the  Strand.     It,  had  been  stated  that  the  authors  of  this 


adaptation  intended  to  entirely  revise  the  piece  and  alter  much  of 
the  dialogue.  This  they  certainly  have  not  done,  and  the  drama 
remains  almost  intact,  with  all  its  merits  and  defects,  just  as  it 
was  when  first  played.  The  cast  remains  substantially  the  same, 
Miss  Lottie  Venne  being  the  only  notable  newcomer.  She  now 
plays,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  the  part  of  the  widow 
Carr. 


MARGARIXE. 

BOTH  Houses  of  Parliament  have  now  decided,  after  various 
divisions,  that  it  shall  henceforth  be  lawful  to  sell  "  mar- 
garine "  and  unlawful  to  sell  "  butterine."  The  persons  who  have 
taken  part  in  this  exciting  little  fray  about  butter-substitutes 
Lave  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the  matter  in  hand  to  notice  that 
the  upshot  of  the  right  has  been  an  extraordinary  alteration  of 
Parliamentary  custom.  We  are  by  no  means  wedded  to  the 
term  "  butterine";  but  the  Englishman  is  nothing  if  not  a  free 
agent.  It  is  surely  quite  unprecedented  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  compel  one  particular  name  alone  to  be  used  for  a  certain 
object.  We  are  aware  that  England  in  this  is  simply  following 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  in  what  they  already 
have  done.  We  do  not  repine,  but  we  point  out  the  innovation. 
For  the  rest,  the  name  "  butterine  "  has  doubtless  occasioned  fraud 
in  the  past,  although  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  name  by  which 
a  definite  marketable  article  has  supplied  a  certain  demand,  and 
its  discontinuance  must  therefore  cause  inconvenience.  At  any 
rate,  in  future  no  one  must,  under  penalty,  say  "  butter,"  and 
prolong  the  word  a  little  with  a  hem  or  a  cough,  if  he  is  selling 
a  fatty  substitute  for  dairy  produce.  He  must  say  "  margarine," 
like  a  man,  and  the  worst  enunciation  in  the  world  can  hardly 
make  that  sound  like  "  butter."  It  makes  the  new  edition  of  the 
JSncyclopadia  Britannica  obsolete  at  once,  for  that  work  contains 
a  description  of  "  butterine." 

We  have  before  us  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Butter  Substitutes  Bill  and  the  minutes  of  evidence.  This  Blue- 
book,  as  wo  shall  endeavour  to  show,  contains  a  good  deal  of  inte- 
resting matter  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  its  contents 
are  irrelevant  and  tiresome.  Moreover,  after  considerable  experience 
of  Blue-books,  we  are  bound  to  point  out  that  we  never  saw  one 
that  was  worse  edited.  At  the  end  there  is  a  mysterious  appendix 
of  eighteen  pages  of  miscellaneous  matter,  marked  as  being  "  papers 
handed  in  by  the  Chairman."  Internal  evidence  shows  that  these 
are  all  papers  which  were  handed  in  by  a  very  important  wituess, 
Mr.  Bateman,  and  they  are  plainly  the  tables  referred  to  in  that 
gentleman's  evidence,  pp.  99-105.  This  shows  very  careless 
editing  ;  but  still  worse  is  the  printing,  on  pp.  135-137,  of  certain 
notes  which  ought  never  to  have  been  made  public  at  all ;  the 
bewildered  reader  perceives  these  to  be,  in  fact,  part  of  the  Chair- 
man's brief,  and  how  they  came  to  be  printed  is  indeed  a  mystery. 

The  question  of  butter  substitutes  has  been  before  the  world  for 
about  seventeen  years.  The  first  person  who  described  a  method 
of  making  artificial  butter  on  a  large  scale  was  M.  Mege-Mouries, 
the  French  chemist,  in  1870.  We  find  an  interesting  account  of 
his  invention  in  a  pamphlet  on  Food  and  Food  Adulterants,  which 
has  just  been  published  by  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  American  Government,  and  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  reached  the  English  Committee  in  time  to  be  referred  to  in 
their  Report.  The  principle  of  M.  Mege-Mouries  was  of  a  touching 
simplicity.  He  thought  the  proper  way  to  set  to  work  was  "  to 
imitate  the  physiological  process  which,"  he  supposed,  "took  place 
when  cows  were  insufficiently  fed."  In  other  words,  he  tried  to 
make  a  substauce  which  should  be  like  the  butter  which  a  half- 
starved  cow  would  make  out  of  the  fat  with  which  she  had  lined 
her  body  in  a  happier  hour.  It  has  been  said  that  M.  Mege- 
Mouries  was  a  patriot  who  invented  a  new  food  for  his  starved 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  But  this  is  too 
sentimental  to  be  historical ;  the  machines  which  imitated  the  half- 
starved  cow  were  busy  at  Poissy  before  the  war  broke  out.  A  much 
more  scientific  reason  for  the  sudden  rise  of  butter  substitutes  is 
given  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  who  went  to  America  to  study  the 
question  for  our  Government  as  early  as  1880,  and  who  shows  that 
the  oleomargarine  industry  has  been  mainly  encouraged  by  the  great 
depreciation  in  tallow  and  stearine,  industries  which  have  been  killed 
by  the  general  use  of  petroleum.  It  is  the  adoption  of  this  latter 
substance  for  lighting  purposes  which  has  forced  the  world  to  find 
another  service  for  its  superfluous  fat. 


When  Mr.  liaf email  went  to  America  in  18S0,  ho  found,  as 

described  in  his  Report  on  the  Manufacture  of  Oleomargarine,  in 
that  year,  that  the  process  of  M.  Mege-Mouries  was  the  one  U) 
univ  ersal  use.  That  process  produced  an  innocuous  and  pleasantly- 
tasting  fat,  which  melted  at  almost  the  exact  temperature  of 
butter.  The  mode  of  production  was  churning  with  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  butter  from  milk,  so  that  the  proportion  of  oleomar- 
garine was  very  large.  The  more  recent  process,  which  started  in 
Holland,  as  described  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel  and  others,  differs 
from  that  of  M.  Mege-Mouries.  The  Dutch  but  terine  holds  from, 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  oleomargarine,  and  the  rest  is  milk, 
butter,  cotton-seed  oil,  palrn  oil,  colouring  matter,  and  salt.  We 
observe  that  Sir  Frederick  Abel  stated  that,  as  he  had  seen  it 
manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  at  one  of  the  most  extensive 
works  in  Holland,  "it  is  a  perfectly  palatable,  sweet  material," 
although,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  "  it  will  not  compare  in  point  of 
llavour  and  palatable  nature  with  the  best  descriptions  of  butter." 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  several  witnesses  said,  while 
all  agreed  about  the  commonness  of  bad  butter,  that  tiny  did  not 
happen  to  know,  in  their  own  experience,  of  any  bad  butterine 
in  the  market.  We  suppose  that  butterine,  or,  as  we  must  in 
future  say,  margarine,  is  still  a  new  broom,  and  obliged  to  sweep 
very  carefully,  while  butter  abuses  its  ancient  reputation. 

A  blot  in  the  working  of  the  Adulteration  Acts  was  certainly 
noted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Thomas  in  the  course  of  his  evidence.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  small  towns  where  the  shopkeeper  element  is 
strongly  represented  on  the  town  councils  these  latter  bodies  are 
apt  to  be  remarkably  supine  in  carrying  out  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  One  tradesman  will  wink  at  the  possible  short- 
comings of  another,  and  between  them  the  public  analyst  draws 
his  little  salary,  but  finds  himself  called  upon  to  make  no 
analyse?.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
human  weakness  on  the  part  of  town  councillors  will  render  it 
particularly  difficult  to  reach  adulterated  butter  more  than  any 
other  article  of  food  ;  but  it  certainly  suggests  some  curious  poli- 
tical reflections.  Mr.  Thomas  also  remarked  : — "  There  is  no 
doubt  that  inspectors  are  very  well  known  to  some  of  the  shop- 
keepers, and  sometimes  are  exceptionally  treated,  as  happened  last 
year.  A  man  went  to  a  shop  to  ask  for  milk,  and  the  shopkeeper, 
knowing  him  to  be  the  inspector,  was  determined  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  so  served  him  with  cream  at  the  price  of  milk."  All 
this  is  inevitable,  and  we  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  reverse 
all  our  democratic  signals  because  the  village  milkman  helps  the 
village  grocer  to  evade  the  analyst ;  but  it  certainly  points  to  a 
weakness  in  our  system,  and,  as  such,  is  worthy  of  the  prominence 
which  is  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  difficulty  will  probably 
be  to  induce  people  to  buy  margarine  at  all  when  they  know  that 
they  are  buying  it.  In  taking  "  butterine "  without  doubt  a 
great  many  customers  fancied  that,  if  they  did  not  get  the  rose, 
they  got  something  that  was  very  near  it.  These  persons  will 
shrink  from  asking  for  so  strange  and  unfamiliar  a  compound 
as  "  margarine,"  and  the  shopkeepers  will  be  likely  either  to 
refuse  the  substance  altogether  or  to  defy  the  analyst,  and  try 
to  sell  it  as  butter.  Mr.  Lipton  and  other  large  wholesale 
merchants,  with  whom  is  to  be  included  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society  of  Manchester,  say  that  there  is  little  or  no  sale 
for  butterine,  unless  in  some  way  or  other  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  it  is  a  kind  of  butter.  One  witness  flatly  declares  that, 
if  it  is  admitted  to  be  what  it  is,  the  butter  substitute  simply 
cannot  be  sold  at  all.  When  a  tradesman  who  calls  himself  "  the 
Butter  King  "  advertises  "  Crossley's  glory  and  the  people's 
welfare.  Each  purchaser  of  one  pound  of  our  6d.  butter  will 
be  presented  with  one  pound  of  good  cheese,"  the  Muse  of  Dairy 
Produce  hides  her  face  in  her  wings,  and  tries  to  imagine  what 
sort  of  a  pound  of  butter  could  be  given  with  a  pound  of  cheese 
for  sixpence.  One  witness  was  asked  this  very  question,  and 
replied,  "  I  could  not  judge  unless  I  saw  it."  We  would  rather 
that  he  should  see  it  than  that  we  should  smell  it. 

A  very  good  effect  of  the  attention  that  has  been  concentrated 
all  over  the  civilized  world  on  the  manufacture  of  butter  substitutes 
has  been  to  force  one  of  these,  and  that  the  wholesomest  and  best, 
to  the  front.  Margarine,  as  we  have  Sir  F.  Abel's  authority  for 
saying,  is  harmless  and  not  unpalatable.  But  when  Mr.  Bateman 
made  his  first  report  on  this  subject  there  were  all  sorts  of  horrid 
rivals  to  butterine  which  were  anything  but  harmless.  Mr. 
Bateman  described  a  certain  Kunst-butter  made  at  Chicago,  and 
called  "  suene,"  which  was  coloured  so  as  to  resemble  butter,  and 
which  he  had  the  fortitude  to  taste  and  the  fortune  to  survive. 
There  was  another  thing  that  boldly  called  itself  butter  which  was 
exposed  in  1880  by  the  American  Dairyman,  and  proved  to  be 
"  built  up  upon  a  soapstone  basis."  These  substitutes  were  un- 
pleasant enough  to  think  about.  Perhaps  none  of  them  were 
quite  so  deleterious  in  the  eating  as  the  public,  led  away  by  the 
indignant  imagination  of  the  butter-merchants,  were  ready  to 
suppose.  No  effort  was  spared  to  prejudice  the  masses,  however, 
and  we  have  before  us  a  picture,  published  seven  years  ago  in  the 
American  Dairyman,  which  is  an  example  of  the  height  of  feeling 
at  the  time.  It  is  already  an  historical  curiosity,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  one  of  these  days  fetch  fabulous  prices  from  collectors  of 
butteriaua.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  diptych ;  on  the  one  wing  a 
clean  and  buxom  nymph  in  a  breezy  dairy  is  pounding  away  at  a 
churn  of  delicious  cream,  while  the  cow  looks  in,  approving,  from 
the  grassy  doorway.  This  is  called  "  Butter  of  the  Past."  On 
the  other  wing  we  have  a  kind  of  devil  in  a  dark  cellar,  bounding 
round  a  chaldron  that  boils  over  with  fat,  and  that  bears  the 
word  "  Oleomargarine."    He  is  feeding  this  chaldron  from  barrels 
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and  boxes  inscribed  "  tallow,"  "  lard,"  "  train-oil,"  "  axle-grease," 
*'  pork-fat,"  and  '*  slusb,"  and  ever  the  horrid  brew  bubbles  with 
a  fouler  richness.  This  striking  design  is  labelled  "  Butter  of  the 
Present,"  and  the  cellar  itself  invites  us  with  the  words  "  Fresh 
Sweet  Butter."  "We  cannot  help  hoping  that  things  were  never 
quite  so  bad  as  this,  but  it  was  certainly  an  effective  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  alarmists. 

Now  that  the  name  of  the  saleable  butter  substitute  is  finally 
decided  upon,  the  titles  which  have  been  suggested,  and  which 
have  even  been  in  use  for  a  season,  will  quickly  be  forgotten. 
These  names  are  like  the  towns  in  Colorado  or  Nevada  that 
spring  up,  enjoy  a  fugitive  prosperity,  and  then  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  country.  We  wonder  how  many  of  them  Dr. 
Murray  and  his  army  of  lexicographers  will  feel  themselves  bound 
to  record.  There  is,  first  of  all,  our  old  friend  "  bosch  "  or  "  bosh," 
of  which  so  much  was  heard  ten  years  ago  ;  this  was  a  mixture 
of  inferior  butter,  syrup,  farina,  and  water.  The  pompous  word 
"oleomargarine"  was  condensed  for  a  while  into  the  simpler 
*'  olymargat,"  but  this  also  is  forgotten.  There  was  sold  for  a 
short  time  a  product  called  "  Le  Dansk,"  which  endeavoured, 
in  two  languages,  to  persuade  people  that  it  was  pure  Danish 
dairy  produce.  In  the  United  States  the  best  kind  of  oleo- 
margarine, or  what  professes  to  be  a  particularly  refined  sort,  has 
quite  lately  been  widely  sold  under  the  title  of  "  palatine." 
People  supposed  last  week  that  Lord  Denman  had  invented,  out 
of  his  own  head,  the  word  which  he  proposed,  "rine,"but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  name  under  which  butterine  has  been  sold 
in  Lancashire.  The  names  "  Mazarine "  and  "  fatter  '  have 
enjoyed  but  little  vogue.  The  word  "  surrogate,"  which  has  been 
suggested,  has  the  disadvantage  that,  in  country  towns,  it  would 
be  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  clerical  gentleman  who  dis- 
penses marriage  licences.  It  was  certainly  best  to  stem  this 
■flood  of  new  words,  all  painfully  suggestive  of  fraudulent  in- 
tention, and  to  bind  the  merchants  of  this  substitute  down  to  the 
one  honest  and  not  uneuphonious  name  of  "  margarine."  We  see 
that  one  large  wholesale  dealer  strongly  objected  to  this  word, 
but  could  not  be  induced  to  supply  any  other  reason  except  that 
it  was  "  not  a  nice  word."    What  can  he  have  meant  ? 


THE  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  SALISBURY. 

TTi  IGHT-AND-THIRTY  years  ago  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
-C-i  tute  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Salisbury  under  very 
depressing  circumstances.  It  was  just  the  height  of  the  terrible 
visitation  of  cholera  which  marked  that  year,  and  few  towns  were 
so  severely  visited  as  the  then  ill-drained  town  of  Salisbury.  The 
first  news  that  greeted  the  ears  of  the  archaeologists  on  their  arrival 
■was  that  the  inhabitants  were  dying  by  twenty  or  thirty  a  day,  and 
that  the  principal  physician  had  just  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disease. 
The  meeting  was  therefore  necessarily  a  small  and  a  saddened 
one.  Comparatively  few  members  came,  and  those  who  did  come 
made  their  stay  in  the  plague-stricken  city  as  short  as  possible. 
As  regarded  the  main  objects  of  the  gathering,  however,  the 
meeting  was  a  very  notable  one,  and  we  still  profit  by  the  work  then 
•done.  Some  of  the  papers  were  of  more  than  usual  excellence. 
Dr.  Guest  contributed  his  masterly  discourse  on  the  Early 
English  settlements  in  Southern  Britain — the  earliest  of  those 
marvels  of  close  investigation  and  historical  acumen  which  for  the 
first  time  introduced  the  element  of  certainty  into  the  vague  and 
varying  traditions  of  our  primaeval  history  ;  John  Mitchell  Kemble 
delivered  his  magnificent  address  on  the  "  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,"  which  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  it, 
but  which,  being  unwritten,  is  lost  to  the  world  ;  Professor  Newton, 
happily  still  with  us,  made  the  noble  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  marbles  at  Wilton  House  the  basis  of  a  discourse, 
such  as  few  but  he  could  deliver  ;  and,  to  omit  other  lesser 
names,  Professor  Willis  expounded  the  architectural  history  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  with  that  union  of  brilliancy,  accuracy,  and 
keen  architectural  insight  in  which  he  was  unrivalled,  and  which 
rendered  his  lectures  on  the  Cathedral  or  chief  church  of  the  place 
of  meeting  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  annual  gatherings 
of  the  Institute.  This  discourse  also,  like  too  many  of  his  masterly 
lectures,  having  been  delivered  from  brief  notes,  has  never  been 
published.  The  loss  to  architectural  science  of  these  unwritten 
discourses  has  been  the  subject  of  such  often  repeated  regret  that 
it  will  be  heard  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  copious  notes 
of  this  and  others  of  his  unpublished  architectural  lectures  have 
been  discovered  among  the  Professor's  papers,  and  that  it  is  under 
contemplation  by  the  authorities  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  to  publish  them  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  magnificent  work  on  the 
Architectural  History  of  Cambridge,  left  in  so  incomplete  and 
fragmentary  a  condition  by  his  distinguished  uncle.  We  shall 
look  forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  hope. 

The  meeting  just  held  has  been  in  all  its  outward  circumstances 
a  happy  contrast  to  that  of  1849.  Salisbury,  from  having  been 
one  of  the  uuhealthiest,  has  through  ellicient  drainage  become  one 
of  the  most  healthy,  as  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest,  towns  in 
EDgland  ;  nor  did  it  ever  look  more  attractive  than  in  the  brilliant 
weather  with  which  the  members  of  the  Institute,  who  collected  in 
unusual  numbers  and  in  a  thoroughly  representative  character, 
■were  favoured  last  week.  The  excursions  were  well  planned,  and 
not  overweighted.  In  so  rich  a  district  much  was  necessarily  left 


out  which  many  wished  to  visit ;  but  all  that  was  seen  was  seen 
thoroughly,  without  the  drive  and  hurry  which  too  often  mars 
the  pleasure  and  destroys  the  instructiveuess  of  these  expeditions. 
Mr.  Gosselin  and  the  official  staff  were  effectually  aided  by  the 
energetic  Mayor  and  a  real  working  local  Committee,  to  whose 
arrangements  the  marked  success  of  the  meeting,  and  especially  of  its 
excursions,  is  in  no  small  measure  due.  The  opening  addresses 
were  all  good.  That  of  the  president  of  the  meeting,  General 
Pitt  Rivers — more  familiar  to  us,  perhaps,  as  Colonel  Lane 
Pox — was  one  of  the  highest  interest  and  of  lasting  value. 
The  General's  addresses,  delivered  at  Old  Sarum,  at  the  Moot  at 
Downton,  at  Stonehenge,  and,  above  all,  on  the  closing  day  of  the 
meeting  at  his  own  peculiar  held  of  research  at  llushmore,  were 
among  the  most  important  features  of  the  meeting.  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  took  as  the  topic  of  his  address  the  episcopal  seals 
of  the  see  of  Salisbury.  The  province  is  an  almost  untrodden 
one,  and  the  Bishop  deserves  thanks  for  having  shown  the  way 
to  a  new  field  of  archaeological  research.  The  subject  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  Bishop  Wordsworth's  admirably  conceived 
essay  will,  we  hope,  prove  the  first  of  a  series.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  are  already  adopting  the 
method  so  well  set  at  Salisbury.  Others  will  not  be  slow  to 
follow. 

In  his  opening  address  as  President  of  the  Historical  Section, 
Dean  Boyle,  in  reviewing  the  progress  of  historical  science  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  present  century,  called  attention  to  the 
amount  of  good  work  done  both  in  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical field  by  the  deans,  canons,  and  other  members  of  our 
Cathedral  bodies.  The  Dean's  reference  to  "  the  second  John  of 
Salisbury,"  "  who  had  already  added  distinction  to  the  name  of 
Wordsworth,"  and  to  "  his  learned  brother  Christopher,  engaged 
in  diligent  editorship  of  tho  ancient  books  of  Sarum,"  was  singu- 
larly felicitous. 

The  excursions  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  each  day 
seemed  to  grow  in  interest  as  the  week  went  on.  Wednesday  was 
devoted  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Avon,  including  Old  Sarum, 
Amesbury,  and  Stonehenge,  of  which  Mr.  Arthur  Evans's  address 
on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  last-named  much  controverted 
monument  was  the  most  remarkable  feature.  Specially  deserving 
of  remark  was  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Evans  illustrated  the 
existence  at  Stonehenge  of  concentric  circles  of  stones  of  different 
material,  and  presumably  of  different  date,  from  the  practice  of 
some  tribes  in  India,  by  whom  such  monuments  are  still  being 
erected,  of  adding  a  new  outer  circle  when  the  tribe  is  in  trouble, 
as  a  kind  of  propitiatory  offering.  This  fact  was  new  to  many,  and 
deserves  careful  consideration.  On  Thursday  afternoon  the  church 
of  Britford,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Avon,  was  visited,  with  its 
very  curious  Early  Saxon  arches,  partly  built  of  Roman  tiles,  and 
exhibiting  a  rude  Saxon  version  of  Roman  carving  in  vine-foliage 
ornamenting  the  jambs.  This  was  followed  by  au  examination  of 
the  cruciform  church  at  Downton,  excellently  described  by  the 
vicar,  and  the  earthworks  of  the  Moot.  The  return  was  made 
through  the  finely-wooded  park  and  past  the  very  ugly  house  of 
Trafalgar.  On  Friday  Bradford  was  visited,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  Early  Saxon  church,  quite  unique  among  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  England,  which  is  almost  certainly  that  described  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  as  standing  in  his  day,  and  having  been 
built  by  St.  Aldhelm  early  in  the  eighth  century.  The  noble  four- 
teenth-century barn,  the  Bridge  Chapel,  the  parish  church,  and 
the  fine  mansion  of  the  "  Duke's  House,"  recalling  Hardwick 
in  the  multiplicity  of  its  windows,  were  also  inspected,  as  well 
as  the  typical  North  Wilts  manor-houses  of  South  Wraxall  and 
Great  Chalheld.  The  latter  of  these,  though  much  the  liner  of 
the  two,  was  found  in  a  lamentable  condition ;  the  east  wing 
ruined,  the  hall  cut  up  by  floors  and  divided  by  partitions,  and 
the  curious  stone-masks,  through  the  open  eyes  of  which  those  in 
the  upper  chambers  could  look  down  into  the  hall,  lying  uncared 
for  in  the  garden.  We  trust  that  such  a  careful  and  conservative 
restoration  as  Wraxall  has  received  may  be  soon  extended  to 
Chalheld. 

On  Saturday  the  excursion  embraced  the  ruined  castle  of 
Wardour,  a  valuable  example  of  early  fifteenth-century  work, 
surrounded  by  magnificent  cedars,  famous  for  its  heroic  defence 
against  the  Parliamentary  forces  by  Lady  Blanche  Arundell  and 
her  small  garrison  in  1643;  the  modern  house,  a  stately  classical 
structure  designed  by  Pain  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
stored  with  pictures  and  objects  of  vertu  ;  Tisbury  Church,  remark- 
abie  for  its  curious  u  bone-house  "  and  richly  panelled  ceilings ; 
and  the  magnificent  church  and  historic  mansion  of  Wilton,  with 
its  unrivalled  Vandycks  and  gallery  of  statuary.  On  the  way  from 
Wilton  a  halt  was  made  to  examine  George  Herbert's  modest 
little  church  at  Bemerton,  happily  unaltered. 


OSPRAYS. 

TIIE  account  recently  given  by  Mr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  in  the 
Standard  of  the  source  and  mode  of  procuring  the  little  tufts 
of  feathers  not  much  bigger  than  a  hair-pin,  and  worn  in  the  hats 
and  bonnets  of  women  of  all  ages,  under  the  name  of  ospray, 
egret,  and  aigrette,  should  cause  considerable  qualms  of  con- 
science, even  to  the  thoughtless  devotees  of  fashion.  It  would 
appear  that  the  plumes  are  not  derived  Irom  the  ospray  or  fishing 
eagle  (although  it  would  be  equally  cruel  to  wear  them  if  they 
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were),  but  from  tho  egrets  nnd  smaller  herons,  who  wear  them  like 
the  "  wanton  lapwing:,"  only  in  tho  .spring  anil  during  tho  breeding 
season.  These  beautiful  birds,  we  are  told,  breed  generally  in 
companies  or  "  rookeries,"  and  one  of  their  principal  nesting  places 
is  or  was  Florida.  An  American  ornithologist ,  writing  recently 
from  that  country  to  the  Auk,  says: — "Plume-hunters  have  de- 
stroyed about  all  tho  Florida  rookeries.  I  saw  one  whole  waggon- 
load'  of  the  scapular  plumes  of  Ardca  Wardi  at  one  point.  It  is  a 
burning  shame,  and  it  would  make  your  heart  ache  to  hear  tho 
•wails  of  the  starving  young  birds  whose  parents  have  been  killed. 
Two  years  uioro  of  tho  present  work,  and  Ardeu  Wardi,  as  well 
ns  the  large  and  the  small  egrets,  will  be  as  scarce  as  Ardca 
Wuerdemanni  is  now."  Another  well-known  naturalist,  Mr. 
Scott,  in  a  paper  on  the  bird-rookeries  of  Florida,  says  : — "  An 
•old  Frenchman  came  in  with  a  boat,  and  deliberately  killed  off 
the  old  birds  (the  brown  pelican)  ns  they  were  feeding  their 
young,  obtaining  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  them.  The 
young,  about  three  weeks  old,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds 
at  least,  and  utterly  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  were  simply 
left  to  starve  to  death  in  their  nests  or  to  be  eaten  by  raccoons  and 
buzzards."  The  price  of  "  ospray  "  in  London  a  year  or  two  ago 
•was  about  136/.  a  pound,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  waggon-load 
must  be  a  perfect  fortune  to  a  man,  and  nothing  short  of  refusing 
to  wear  these  nuptial  plumes  of  these  poor  egrets  will  put  an  end 
to  their  slaughter. 

But  there  is  going  on  at  the  present  moment  an  equally  bar- 
barous destruction  of  the  beautiful  sea-birds  on  our  Yorkshire 
coast,  for  the  very  same  purpose  of  providing  trimmings  for  girl's 
and  women's  hats  and  bonnets.  The  Standard  says — and  we 
know  it  to  be  true  from  other  sources — that  "  the  sea-bird  shoot- 
ing season  has  commenced  off  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  large 
numbers  of  sportsmen  and  excursionists  have  visited  Flam  borough, 
■where  the  birds  are  uncommonly  numerous.  Many  thousands 
have  already  been  '  bagged.'  and  it  is  thought  there  will  this 
year  be  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  these  useful  and  beautiful 
birds,  as  the  London  dealers  and  the  taxidermists  are  giving 
better  prices  for  them  than  in  past  seasons."  This  heartless 
destruction  is  the  more  deplorable  as  it  had  been  anticipated,  and 
efforts  have  been  made,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  the  magistrates 
of  the  Fast  Riding,  in  which  Flamborough  Head  is  situated,  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  brother  magistrates  of  the  North 
Riding,  and  we  believe  of  every  other  part  of  the  British  coast 
"where  sea-birds  breed,  to  extend  the  close  time  from  August  1st 
to  September  1st,  and  thus  allow  the  young  birds  to  get  well  on 
the  wing,  and  the  old  birds  to  recover  from  the  tameness  and 
fearlessness  of  man  incident  to  the  breeding  season  and  the  sub- 
sequent moulting  of  their  feathers.  That  the  birds  exist  in  "  un- 
common numbers"  just  now  shows  that  the  young  birds  are  not 
yet  in  their  full  plumage  or  sufficiently  strong  on  the  wing  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  venture  out  to  sea  and  beyond  the  range 
of  the  cruel  gunners;  who,  indeed,  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
the  women  who  wear  their  victims  to  gratify  their  vanity,  and 
decorate  their  thoughtless  heads.  This  destruction  of  sea-birds 
for  ladies'  hats  is  by  no  means  a  craze  of  to-day,  but  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years,  as  the  following  extract  from  Yarrell's 
Birds  shows: — 

The  eggs  of  kittiwakes  are  seldom  1  nd  until  the  last  week  in  June,  so 
that  many  of  the  young  are  still  in  the  nest,  or  barely  fliers,  when  the  Sea 
Birds'  Protection  Act  expires  on  August  r.  Some  years  ago,  when  tliB 
plumes  of  birds  were  much  worn  in  ladies'  hats — a  fashion  which  any 
season  may  see  revived — the  barred  wings  of  the  young  kiltiwake  were  in 
great  demand  for  this  purpose,  and  vast  numbers  were  slaughtered  at  their 
breeding  haunts. 

At  Clovelly,  opposite  Lundy  Inland,  there  was  a  regular  staff  for  pre- 
paring the  plumes,  and  Ashing  smacks  with  extra  boats  and  crews  used  to 
commence  their  work  of  destruction  at  Lundy  Island  by  daybreak  011 
August  1,  continuing  this  proceeding  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight. 

In  many  cases  wings  were  torn  off  wounded  birds  before  they  were  dead, 
the  mangled  victims  beiug  tossed  back  into  the  water.  The  Editor  has 
seen  hundreds  of  young  birds  dead  or  dying  of  starvation  in  their  nests, 
through  want  of  their  parents'  care,  for  in  the  heat  of  the  fusillade  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  old  and  young.  Ou  one  day  700  birds  were 
sent  back  to  Clovelly,  in  another  500,  and  so  on  ;  and  allowing  for  the 
starved  nestlings,  it  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  at  least  9,000  of 
these  inoffensive  birds  were  destroyed  during  the  fortnight. 

We  hope  that  the  "  Loudon  dealers  and  taxidermists "  may 
be  disappointed  in  their  efforts  to  revive  the  fashion  of  wearing 
sea-birds  during  the  coming  winter.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
hnow  that  many  of  the  principal  ladies'  hatters  of  London  have 
declared  their  intention  of  not  using  the  plumes,  wings  and  skins 
of  wild  birds  in  future. 


THE  HARVEST. 

TWO  months  ago  the  harvest  promised  to  be  exceptionally  late 
and  bad  ;  it  has  proved  to  be  very  early,  and,  so  far  at  least 
as  wheat  is  concerned,  good  also.  The  spring  was  very  dry  and 
cold,  the  parching  Fast  winds  continuing  to  the  very  end  of  May, 
and  consequently  vegetation  was  exceedingly  backward  and 
stunted.  With  the  beginning  of  June  there  came  a  complete 
change.  A  bright,  hot  sun  has  shone  almost  uninterruptedly 
since,  there  having  been  in  many  parts  of  England  scarce  rain 
enough  to  lay  the  dust.  In  consequence  the  cereal  crops  ripened 
unusually  quickly,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Even  wheat, 
which  it  is  said  cannot  have  too  much  heat  and  drought,  has  in 
some  places  suffered.    On  the  gravelly,  sandy,  and  thin  chalky 


soils  it  is  very  thin,  and  tho  straw  is  very  short ,  hut  on  heavy 
and  mixed  soils,  on  which  for  the  most  part,  it  is  grown,  and  which, 
wo  may  observe  in  passing,  can  bear  almost  any  amount  of 
drought,  it  is  a  magnificent  crop.  In  the  South  of  Kngland 
perhaps  harvesting  operations  (lid  not  begin  much  earlier  than 
usual ;  but  in  the  Midlands  and  in  tho  North  it  is  from  a  fortnight 
to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  average.  So  early  is  it,  indeed, 
that  samples  of  new  wheat  were  offered  in  tho  London  market  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  and  moro  numerously  still  and  earlier  in  tho 
provinces;  while  it  is  reported  that  if  tho  drought  continues  till 
the  end  of  next  week  cutting  will  havo  been  completed,  and  much 
of  the  crop  will  have  likewise  been  threshed,  and  sent  to  market. 
In  this  particular  the  present  harvest  differs  from  almost  all  others, 
that  it  has  been  completed  all  over  England  very  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  the  result  will  consequently  bo  known 
exceptionally  early.  In  dry  and  hot  years  the  wheat  yield  has 
almost  always  been  bound  to  be  very  good,  and  the  expectation  i3 
that  it  will  be  so  this  year.  Still,  the  samples  yet  brought  to 
market  are  reported  to  bo  disappointing.  Probably  there  will  be 
a  greater  variety  than  is  usual,  because  tho  quality  will  differ 
according  to  the  soil.  But  when  it  is  borne  iu  mind  that  the 
harvesting  and  threshing  have  been,  up  to  the  present  at  least, 
favoured  by  the  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  weather,  the  condition 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  excellent.  Unfortunately  wheat  is  not  now 
the  important  crop  it  once  was.  Its  cultivation  has  practically 
ceased  over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  and  Scotland;  and  in 
Wales  and  the  Western  half  of  England  it  is  little  grown  also. 
There  are,  in  fact,  only  six  counties  in  England  in  which  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  wheat  are  grown  this  year, 
and  there  is  only  one — Lincolnshire — in  which  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  acres.  A  good  wheat  crop,  therefore, 
taken  alone  is  not  of  the  importance  to  our  farmers  which  it  once 
was.  And,  unfortunately,  the  other  cereal  crops  are  bad.  A 
little  rain  even  in  June  would  have  saved  the  barley  crop  generally, 
and  would  have  immensely  benefited  the  oat  crop  ;  but  even  that 
little  rain  was  denied,  and,  in  consequence,  barley  has  suffered 
very  much,  throughout  the  South  of  England  particularly.  On 
deep,  well-cultivated,  heavy  soils  the  crop,  however,  is  reported 
to  be  good.  In  acreage  the  barley  crop  in  England  foils  very 
little  short  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  total  area  under  wheat 
this  year  being  slightly  under  2,230,000  acres ;  while  the  total 
area  under  barley  is  somewhat  under  2,024,000  acres.  The  oat 
crop  is  practically  of  about  the  same  extent  as  the  barley  crop,  and 
it  has  suffered  more,  especially  in  the  Southern  and  Midland 
counties.  The  oat  crop  is  more  important  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
tluin  any  other  of  the  cereal  crops  ;  but  the  information  regarding 
these  countries  is  not  sufficient  as  yet  to  enable  us  to  speak  with 
authority.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  while  the  wheat  crop 
is  undoubtedly  good,  it  may  be  said  that  barley  is  but  an  in- 
different crop  and  oats  a  bad  crop.  The  pea  crop  was  burned  up 
on  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  acreage,  and  beans,  which  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  rain,  suffered  even  worse.  The  hay  crop  was 
light,  and  the  pastures  have  been  completely  scorched  by  the  want 
ot  rain ;  while,  if  the  drought  continues  much  longer,  the  green 
crops  can  hardly  escape.  So  far  as  cattle-farming  is  concerned, 
therefore,  the  prospect  at  present  is  really  very  serious.  Food  for 
cattle  promises  to  be  exceedingly  scarce  and  dear ;  and,  as  cattle- 
farming  is  carried  on  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  arable  farming, 
the  prospects  before  our  farmers  are  not  bright. 

Even  now,  if  there  were  to  be  rain,  the  aspect  of  things  would 
considerably  change.  There  is  time  enough  for  a  considerable 
recovery  in  the  pasturage  and,  we  may  hope  also,  the  green  crops ; 
but,  if  the  drought  continues  much  longer,  the  state  of  affairs 
will  become  grave  indeed.  Under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  that  the  year  can  be  very  propitious  for 
our  farmers.  A  considerable  improvement  may  take  place;  but 
there  cannot  be  such  a  change  as  to  make  the  year  a  really 
profitable  one.  And  if  the  agricultural  distress  is  to  continue  for 
another  twelve  months,  as  now  seems  inevitable,  it  can  hardly  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  any  marked  improvement  in  trade.  It  is 
quite  true,  no  doubt,  that  we  are  dependent  only  to  a  pro- 
portionately small  extent  upon  our  home  production  for  the  food 
of  our  people ;  but,  nevertheless,  another  unprofitable  year  added 
to  the  many  that  have  already  come  and  gone,  in  the  case  of  the 
greatest  industry  in  the  country,  must  tell  adversely  upon  general 
trade.  And  farmers  will  hardly  benefit,  even  as  regards  the  wheat 
crop,  from  good  prices.  Throughout  Europe  generally  the  wheat 
crop  is  abundant,  and  in  Russia  it  is  reported  to  bo  exceptionally 
good.  Russia  has  suffered  for  a  series  of  years  from  bad  wheat 
harvests  ;  but  this  year  the  Russian  harvest  is  said  to  be  magni- 
ficent. In  the  United  States,  it  is  true,  there  are  loud  complaints 
of  much  loss  from  the  drought ;  but  the  worst  effects  of  the 
drought  had  not  been  felt  until  the  wheat  harvest  had  practically 
been  completed.  It  is  maize  or  Indian  corn  that  will  suffer  most. 
Wheat,  however,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  had  suffered  con- 
siderably from  drought,  and  consequently  the  yield  iu  the  United 
States  is  now  estimated  considerably  lower  than  last  year.  Last 
year's  production,  however,  was  above  an  average,  and  even  now 
the  estimate  does  not  place  the  present  year's  yield  below  the 
average.  The  crop  will,  therefore,  probably  be  an  average  one 
in  the  United  States,  while  it  will  be  abovo  an  ,  average  in 
Europe.  The  Indian  yield  was  not  as  large  this  year  as  last  year  ; 
but  it  is  a  large  yield  nevertheless.  In  Australasia  this  year's 
harvest  was  better  than  last ;  while  in  South  America  the  crops 
were  decidedly  better  than  iu  any  recent  year.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  then,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  world's  wheat  crop  will  be  at 
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least  up  to  an  average.  And.  as  we  have  had  now  a  series  of 
good  harvests,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  stock  of  old 
•wheat  all  over  the  world  is  considerable.  It  seems,  therefore,  safe 
to  infer  that  the  price  of  wheat  will  be  low  throughout  the  year. 
Almost  certainly  it  will  be  low  at  first.  The  weather  being  so 
favourable,  farmers  who  can  do  so  are  hurrying  their  wheat  to 
market,  and  the  prospects  of  large  and  early  home  supplies  are 
depressing  the  markets  everywhere.  Further,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  collapse  of  the  wheat  "corner"  in  California, 
following  so  soon  upon  the  collapse  of  a  similar  wheat  "  corner  " 
in  Chicago,  has  depressed  the  American  market  for  wheat,  and 
events  of  the  same  character  have  lowered  markets  upon  the 
Continent.  There  has,  in  consequence  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
"comer,"  been  a  very  large  increase  of  late  in  the  exports  of 
wheat  from  the  United  States.  Thus  the  certainty  of  a  very 
early  harvest  at  home,  and  the  breakdown  of  the  wheat 
"  corners "  in  America,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports from  that  country,  combined  to  weaken  and  lower  the 
market.  Owing  partly  to  the  diliiculties  in  which  they  have 
been  involved  by  so  long  a  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons,  and 
partly  to  the  natural  desire  to  anticipate  foreign  competitors, 
home  farmers  generally  strive  to  send  their  produce  to  market  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  threshing  is  going  on 
already  very  generally  throughout  England,  and  that  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  year's  crop  will  be  sent  to  market 
before  next  week  comes  to  an  end  if  the  drought  continues. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  the  prices  received  by 
our  farmers  cannot  be  high  ;  and  consequently,  although,  as  we 
have  said,  the  yield  is  probably  weil  above  the  average,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  wheat  will  prove  a  very  remunerative  crop  even 
this  year.  That  the  other  crops  cannot  prove  profitable  may  be 
inferred  from  what  has  been  said  above.  And,  if  the  cereal  crops 
are  not  profitable,  we  fear  that  the  prospects  before  our  cattle 
farmers  are  even  darker  still. 

As  regards  the  working  classes  generally,  however,  the  prospect 
is  decidedly  favourable.  The  world's  yield,  as  pointed  out  above, 
is  about  up  to  an  average,  if  not  above  an  average,  and  conse- 
quently we  may  reasonably  hope  for  low  prices  ruling  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that,  the  harvest 
being  exceptionally  early,  the  bringing  of  new  wheat  to  market  is 
about  three  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.  The  probability,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  present  crop  will  have  to  provide  for  thirteen 
instead  of  for  the  ordinary  twelve  months.  Should  next  harvest 
be  late,  it  is  possible  that,  just  before  harvest-time  next  year,  there 
may  be  a  rise  in  prices.  But,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
•what  may  happen  within  the  next  twelve  or  thirteen  months.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  the  probability  undoubtedly  is  that 
the  price  of  wheat  will  continue  low  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
staple  food  of  the  world  will  be  cheap  and  abundant.  As  regards 
meat,  butter,  and  cheese,  indeed,  it  is  less  easy  to  form  an  opinion. 
Should  the  drought  continue  much  longer,  the  keep  of  cattle  will 
be  both  scarce  and  dear :  dairy  farming  will  consequently  be 
carried  on  under  extreme  difficulties,  and  dairy  produce  generally 
may  be  expected  to  rise  in  value.  So,  in  the  same  way, 
may  meat  be  expected  to  rise.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  supplies  from  other  countries  may  be  large  enough  to  neu- 
tralize the  conditions  operating  at  home ;  but  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable. As  we  know,  the  drought  is  very  general ;  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America  it  has  had  very  unfavourable  effects, 
and  therefore  cattle-farming  is  likely  to  suffer  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home.  We  can  hardly,  therefore,  hope  for  a  very  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  trade  from  the  present  harvest.  It  will  be  an  un- 
favourable one,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  the  agricultural  interest 
generally,  and  so  great  an  interest  remaining  depressed,  the  general 
trade  of  the  country  can  hardly  be  expected  to  show  any  very  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  near  future.  Cheap  food,  so  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned,  no  doubt  is  of  immense  importance  so  far  as 
the  trades  that  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  concerned  ;  but  then  against  cheap  wheat  we  have  to 
set  off  the  possibilities  of  high  prices  for  meat  and  dairy  produce. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION  TO  CREDIT. 

ABOUT  the  time  that  the  last  number  of  this  Revieiu  was 
published  fresh  emphasis  was  given  by  the  course  of  events 
to  the  remarks  therein  contained  concerning  the  questions  per- 
mitted by  .Mr.  Mansfield,  the  police  magistrate,  to  be  put  to  Mrs. 
Brcreton,  who  was  prosecuting  a  man  for  indecent  assault.  The 
case  came  on  for  trial,  and  the  prisoner  was  defended  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Gill,  a  barrister  of  well-known  experience  and  ability.  The 
prisoner  was,  after  upwards  of  half  an  hour's  deliberation  by  the 
jury,  acquitted.  Yet,  so  far  as  can  bo  judged  from  the  report, 
although  Mr.  Gill  cross-examined  the  prosecutrix  in  the  most 
searching  manner,  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  put  a  single 
one  of  the  offensive  and  irrelevant  questions  "  to  credit,"  with  the 
asking  of  which  by  the  prosecuting  solicitor  at  the  police-court 
Mr.  Mansfield  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere.  If  it 
was  possible  to  secure  an  acquittal  in  a  case  where  the  identifica- 
tion by  the  prosecutrix  was  clear  and  unhesitating,  and  whero, 
therefore,  the  diliiculties  in  the  way  of  the  accused  were  con- 
siderable, without  making  scandalous  insinuations  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  a  fortiori  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  state  the  case  for  the  prisoner  in  the  clearest  and  most  sufficient 


manner  before  the  magistrate  without  making  insinuations  there 
either. 

Since  the  days  of  Orton's  trial  for  perjury,  no  one  has  ventured 
to  dispute  that  the  rule  then  laid  down  as  to  cross-examination  to 
credit  is  a  piece  of  law,  if  it  is  the  law,  certain,  from  time  to 
time,  to  do  cruel  injustice  to  witnesses.  It  is  not  difficult  in 
practice  to  distinguish  between  the  cases  where  allegations  of 
previous  acts  of  immorality  are  material  to  the  questions  at  issue 
— and  such  cases  do  sometimes  occur — and  cases,  such  as  that  of 
Mrs.  Brereton,  where  they  are  absolutely  beside  the  point,  and  can 
be  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  or  injuring  the 
witness.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  judges  would  absolutely 
refuse  to  permit  cross-examination  to  credit  in  cases  of  the  latter 
kind,  and  that  counsel  should  invariably  be  required,  before  insist- 
ing jupon  answers  to  such  questions,  to  undertake  to  establish, 
or  give  their  word  that  they  expect  to  be  able  to  establish,  a 
definite  relation  between  the  topics  of  their  proposed  cross- 
examination  and  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  then  in  progress. 
The  case  of  preliminary  examination  before  magistrates  is  widely 
different.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  often  conducted  by  persona 
less  trustworthy  than  those  who  appear  at  the  actual  trial. 
In  the  second  place,  magistrates  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind 
that  what  they  have  to  do  is  not  to  determine  upon  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused,  but  to  determine  whether  a  case 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury  has  been  made  out 
by  the  prosecutor.  This  being  so,  there  is  much  less  justi- 
fication for  cross-examination  to  credit  before  magistrates  than 
at  trials,  and  it  is  considerably  more  likely  to  constitute  a 
serious  hardship.  The  mere  putting  of  irrelevant  and  offensive 
questions  may  be  an  injustice.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Brereton.  It  is  a  practical  certainty  that  some  out  of  the 
jury,  who  eventually  declared  themselves  not  to  be  satisfied 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  by  her  evidence,  had  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  scandalous  questions  had  been  put  to  her,, 
and  that  she  had  (most  properly)  declined  to  answer  them.  No 
doubt  they  decided  as  fairly  as  they  could  upon  the  evidence 
before  them ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
must  have  remembered,  not  only  what  she  swore  before  them, 
but  also  that  this  was  the  woman  who  had  been  asked  so-and- 
so  and  so-and-so,  and  had  not  answered.  That  creates  a  prejudice,, 
and  a  prejudice  which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  treat  as  it' 
it  were  non-existent.  The  practice  regulating  cross-examination 
to  credit  in  proceedings  before  magistrates  should  be,  if  pos- 
sible, more  stringent  than  it  ought  to  be  before  judges  and  juries, 
and  police  magistrates  could  easily  make  it  so  if  they  chose.  They 
have  a  clear  right  to  disallow  questions  from  which  there  is  not 
the  best  reason  to  anticipate  a  substantial  result  relevant  to  the 
matter  of  inquiry. 


IN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  Saturday  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  of  an  eventful  character.  This,  however,  is  less  surprising 
when  we  consider  that  the  House  is  seldom  summoned  to  sit  oa 
that  day  for  any  more  interesting  or  important  business  than  that 
of  picking  up  the  dropped  threads  of  Supply.  Last  Saturday  the 
case  was  very  different.  On  that  day  the  business  in  band  was 
the  disposal  of  the  last  stage  of  the  chief  measure  but  one  of  the 
Session ;  and,  as  it  happened,  the  proceedings  on  the  Land  Bill 
proved  contentious  to  their  very  close.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
controversy  over  Mr.  Dillon's  amendment  to  clause  21  was  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  members  an  elaborate  sham ;  but  it  was  well 
worth  noting,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  comedy  dis- 
played by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  pretending  to  regard  it  as 
genuine.  Sir  William  Harcourt  knew,  as  everybody  knew,  that 
Mr.  Billon  and  his  friends  are  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  put  all  the 
tenant's  creditors  on  the  same  footing,and  he  is  much  too  shrewd  not 
to  see  through  the  pretended  compromise  of  their  proposal  that  the 
claims  of  all  creditors  of  the  tenant  should  be  equitably  reduced, 
but  only  if  and  as  they  are  pressed  before  a  county  court  judge. 
Mr.  Balfour's  admirably  apt  exposure  of  this  ingenious  plan — 
which  would,  he  pointed  out,  have  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the 
debt,  not  necessarily  of  the  hardest  creditor,  but  of  the  one  whom 
the  tenant  was  most  unwilling  to  pay — or,  in  other  words,  the  land- 
lord— could  hardly  have  been  needed  by  the  member  for  Derby.  He 
must  have  perceived  for  himself  that  the  object  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers was,  in  the  name  of  the  "  equity  of  equality,"  to  mulct  the 
landlord  while  securing  payment  in  full  to  the  shopkeeper  and  the 
gombeen-man  ;  and  having  regard  to  his  perception  of  this,  the  ex- 
quisite gravity  with  which  he  feigned  belief  in  the  willingness  of  the 
Parnellites  to  accept  an  honest  substitute  for  their  dishonest  pro- 
posal, revealed  higher  powers  as  a  comedian  than  his  friends  had 
credited  him  with. 

The  debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
National  liifle  Association  from  Wimbledon  was  the  principal 
feature  of  interest  in  this  week's  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  settled  the  question  with  which  it 
dealt,  but  it  ought  at  least  to  have  convinced  most  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  proposal — not  excluding,  we  hope,  even  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  himself — that  the  removal  of  the  annual  rifle  meeting 
from  the  place  in  which  it  has  now  been  held  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  is  no  light  matter;  and,  still  more,  that,  if 
the  change  has  to  be  made,  it  will  not  do  to  select  the  new  spot 
on  the  somewhat  offhand  principle  that  you  want  "  a  range,  and 
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■not  a  raree-show."  A  service  to  which  popularity  is  so  essential 
as  it  is  to  the  Volunteer  force  must  tnaue  its  shooting  coin- 
petitions  as  popular  as  possible.  Whether  they  would  be  so  at 
Hassock's  Gate  or  Pirbright  we  may  confidently  leave  it  to 
the  candour  of  the  Ootmnander-in-(  'hief  to  decide.  On  the 
Stationery  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  time-honoured 
question  of  reporting  was  revived  once  more — on  this  occa- 
sion with  exceptionally  good  reason,  since  the  Government  had 
officially  to  unuounce  the  approaching  termination  of  Messrs. 
Hansard's  contract,  Mr.  Labouchere  moved  to  reduce  the  vote 
T)y  2,000/.  in  respect  of  the  expense  of  publishing  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  under  the  present  system ;  and  expressed  in 
characteristic  fashion  his  belief  that  what  was  said  in  the  House 
•of  Commons  was  not  worth  reporting  verbatim,  and  that  speakers 
might  well  be  left  to  the  operation  of  that  law  of  selection  in  the 
Press  Gallery,  which  at  present  allows,  roughly  speaking,  only 
the  fittest  orators,  and  in  some  cases  only  the  fittest  parts  of  their 
orations,  to  survive.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
of  opinion  that  "  speeches  made  in  that  House  were  part  of  the 
history  of  the  country,"  and  ought  to  be  religiously  recorded 
■word  for  word  in  consequence.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in  his 
modesty,  understates  the  case.  Parliamentary  speeches  are  more 
than  "  part  of  the  history  of  the  country. "  They  threaten  to 
become  the  whole  of  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  of  it  with  the  ex- 
ception of  stump  orations  and  election  addresses.  Still,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  that  that  Mr.  Labouchere  may  not  be 
right.  The  fact  that  a  nation  has  all  run  to  chatter  is  a  historical 
fact  of  the  highest  importance,  but  it  does  not  make  the  chatter 
itself  important.  The  glimpses  which  Demosthenes  gives  us  of 
the  public  life  of  Athens  excite  the  keenest  interest,  but  an 
accurate  transcript  of  the  "  coffee-house  babble  "  of  the  Athenians 
while  the  power  of  Philip  was  growing  and  their  own  State 
hastening  to  political  effacement,  would  very  soon  fatigue.  Mr. 
Childers  gave  expression  to  the  old-fashioned  official  dislike  of 
an  official  system  of  reporting,  and,  after  further  conversation, 
the  amendment  was  withdrawn.  We  can  fully  sympathize  with 
those  who  hesitate  to  lay  out  several  thousands  of  pounds  of 
the  national  money  in  providing  among  other  things — and, 
indeed,  among  too  many  other  things  of  a  similar  character — 
a  precise  record  of  what  is  said,  even  in  the  House  and  not  in 
the  lobby,  by  the  member  for  Mid-Cork.  Still,  the  absence  of  any 
official  record  of  Ministerial  statements  and  declarations  does 
unquestionably  give  rise  now  and  then  to  considerable  in- 
convenience. 

Tuesday's  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  interesting 
rather  to  the  philologist  than  the  politician.  The  unhappy 
Margarine  Bill,  directly  consonant  as  are  its  provisions  with 
common  sense  and  common  honesty,  was  not  allowed  to  escape 
debate,  even  after  it  had  been  read  a  third  time.  On  the  ques- 
tion that  the  Bill  do  pass,  Lord  Denman  proposed  that  the 
syllables  "marga"  should  be  left  out  wherever  the  word  oc- 
curred, and  that  the  substance  referred  to  should  be  called 
"  rine  " — an  amendment  which,  as  being  Lord  Denman's,  was  not 
so  extraordinary  in  itself  as  in  the  amount  of  support  which  it 
received.  Lord  Rosebery  "  much  preferred  the  proposed  name  " 
to  that  given  to  the  substance  by  the  Bill.  Lord  Oamperdown 
thought  it  was  "  probably  not  a  bad  name."  Lord  Wemyss  went 
so  far  as  to  promise  his  support  to  the  amendment  on  a  division, 
■which  was  actually  taken,  and  resulted  in  Lord  Denman's  defeat 
by  29  votes  to  9.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  unexpected  ad- 
hesions to  it,  we  can  find  no  other  reason  for  the  proposal 
except  the  insufficient  one  that  margarine  is  the  proper  name 
of  another  compound,  which,  as  Lord  Basing  pointed  out,  was 
"  only  the  subject  of  wholesale  dealings,  and  was  unknown  to  the 
retailer."  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Technical  Instruction 
Bill  passed  its  second  reading,  after  a  debate  of  some  length  on  an 
amendment  of  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton's,  which  was  ultimately 
■withdrawn.  The  discussion  revealed  an  impatience  of  increase  in 
local  taxation,  to  which  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  attach  its 
traditional  epithet  of  "  ignorant,"  and  which  could  not  have  been 
much  mitigated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech.  If 
the  Bill  is  to  cost  little,  it  will  probably  do  little  ;  and  its  intro- 
duction as  one  of  the  remedies  for  industrial  depression  becomes 
practically  a  futility.  If,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  to  do  a  good 
deal,  it  certainly  becomes  a  question  how  far  the  costs  of  its 
administration  can  be  prudently  added  to  an  education  rate 
which  has  already  swollen  to  a  point  so  far  in  excess  of  original 
anticipation. 

Useful  work  was  done  on  Wednesday  in  the  forwarding  of  two 
or  three  valuable,  if  unpretending,  Scotch  measures,  one,  and 
perhaps  two,  of  -which  indeed  mav  be  even  described  as  urgent ; 
and  on  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  in  which  the  Lords  were 
engaged  in  reconsidering  the  Laud  Bill,  and  in  the  Commons  the 
Allotments  Bill  stood  for  second  reading,  we  comment  elsewhere. 


THEATRES  AND  MUSIC-HALLS. 

MR.  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS  has  brought  under  our  notice 
some  matters  connected  with  Drury  Lane  Theatre  which 
require  and  are  receiving  further  investigation. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  manager  of  the  Trocadero 
Music-hall  a  communication  in  which  he  assures  us  that  all  the 
doors  of  the  hall  are  constructed  to  open  outwards  as  well  as 
inwards,  and  in  other  respects  contests  the  accuracy  of  our  de- 


scription. This  communication  has  reached  us  too  late  for  in- 
vestigation lli is  week;  but  wo  think  it  duo  to  Mr.  Bignell  to 
publish  the  fact  of  it . 

Wo  may  add  that  wo  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  our  attention 
Called  to  anything  in  these!  uolice.">  which  m;t\  smn  incorrect  to 
persons  concerned,  and  that  we  shall  hope,  before  the  series  is  con- 
cluded to  reinvestigate  and  discuss  all  such  matters  as  may  seem 
to  require  farther  consideration. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  DOLL'S  HOUSE. 

0  AY,  who  is  this  begirt  with  scarf  of  tricolour, 
^•3    Pride  in  his  port,  and  sway  in  every  look, 
The  sort  of  man  who  would  not  stand  particular 

In  bringing  enemies  of  France  to  book  ? 
You  give  it  up,  or  so  at  least  I  fancy  ; 

Then  know  that  he  of  the  commanding  air 
Is  the  proud  Prefect  who  presides  at  Nancy ; 

His  honoured  name  I  have  not  to  declare. 

And  who  is  this,  the  thrice-detested  traitor, 

That  cowers  beneath  the  great  official's  glance, 
And  seems  to  beg  that  high  administrator 

To  grant  his  business  just  one  other  chance? 
Of  him  who  in  this  humble  fashion  "  tries  back" 

To  loyal  paths  but  little  can  I  learn, 
Save  this — that  he's  in  partnership  with  Weisbach, 

And  that  his  treasonable  name  is  Stern. 

And  what  fair'forms  are  these  that  he  is  grouping 

Iu  rows  for  wondering  childhood  to  admire, 
These  of  the  soft-flushed  cheeks,  and  lashes  drooping 

O'er  the  blue  eyes  whenas  you  pull  a  wire  ? 
They  show  that  these  two  citizens  refractory, 

Whose  treatment  all  good  Frenchmen  must  extol — < 
That  Stern  and  Weisbach  keep  a  manufactory 

Fcr  the  production  of  the  nursery  doll. 

And  what  are  these  discoloured  shreds  of  bunting 

That  smoulder  in  yon  hearth,  the  tongs  beside  ? 
These  are  the  records  of  a  deed  affronting 

To  every  Frenchman's  patriotic  pride. 
Ay  !  the  foul  crime  for  w  hich  yon  wretch  was  censured 

Reeks  upward  from  that  desecrated  rag  ! 
Stern,  of  the  firm  of  Stern  &  Weisbach,  ventured 

To  put  a  match  to  the  Republic's  flag  ! 

"  Shall  we  endure  the  outrage  tamely  ?    Never!  " 
Exclaimed  the  Prefect,    "  Or  forgive  it  ?    No  ! 

1  close  your  doll's  house  straightway,  and  for  ever 

Take  your  disloyal  hook,  Herr  Stern,  and  go  ! 
Pack  up  your  traps,  and  pay  your  men  their  wages," 

Pursued  the  official,  with  an  awful  frown; 
"  And  he  a  warning  to  all  future  ages 

How  France  upon  her  smallest  foes  comes  down." 

"  Nay ! "  pleaded  Stern,  "  those  dolls  fulfilled  of  sawdust, 

Those  wooden  puppets, — all  will  lose  their  mart 
If  thou,  whose  arbitrary  word  is  law,  dost 

Compel  us  without  notice  to  depart. 
With  this  fair  show  of  unbought  waxen  beauty, 

I  hope  that,  in  the  interest  of  our  wares, 
It  may  appear  consistent  with  your  duty 

To  give  us  time  to  wind  up  our  affairs." 

The  Prefect's  autocratic  eye  rolled  wildly, 

All  the  official  struggling  in  his  breast, 
Then,  with  an  effort,  he  responded  mildly, 

"  I  will  concede  your  somewhat  bold  request. 
Yes  !  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible 

Founds,  like  her  strength,  her  justice  on  the  rock, 
And  I  allow  you,  sir — it  is  permissible — 

Three  months  for  the  disposal  of  your  stock." 

E  (Torts  to  sell  their  factory  they  are  making, 

With  clothed  and  unclothed  dolls  and  alf  their  plant, 
All,  save  the  goodwill  of  the  undertaking, 

Which,  as  there's  none,  they  obviously  can't. 
And  if  they  fail— a  climax  of  disasters — 

To  realize  their  stock,  they'd  best  no  doubt 
Present  it  to  the  Prefect  and  his  masters, 

The  grown-up  children  who  have  turned  them  out. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BAiSY/LONIANS.* 

PROFESSOR  SAYCE'S  Hibbert  Lectures  on  Babylonian  reli- 
gion differ  from  most  of  their  predecessors,  and  differ  for 
the  better.  There  is  no  "  unction  "  about  them,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  glorify  religion  in  general,  or  to  draw  eloquent  morals. 

*  Hibbert  Lectu  fcx  on  the  Religion  of  the  ylncictit  Babylonians  By  A.  IX 
Sayce.   London :  Williams  &  Norgate.    1887.  ' 
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They  keep  close  to  business,  and  a  very  difficult  and  complicated  . 
business  it  is.  The  lecturer  begun  by  making  a  cle.ir  statement  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  The  texts,  on  clay  tablets,  are  often 
broken  or  but  half  deciphered ;  many  monuments  are  late,  more 
are  of  uncertain  age.  The  texts  themselves  are  often  cryptic  and 
mysteriously  written  of  set  purpose.  The  religion  and  the  myths 
spoken  of  as  the  Babylonian  are  not  of  one  national  character,  but 
are  a  composite  substance,  in  which  there  are  "Accadian"  or  , 
"  Proto-Chaldean  "  elements,  and  Semitic  elements,  and  all  that  is 
produced  by  a  blending  of  the  notions  of  different  races  and 
different  stages  of  civilization.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  Professor 
Sayce's  opinion,  the  two  races  are  of  very  different  types ;  the 
Accadiana  being  more  or  less  connected  with  the  stocks  now 
represented  by  Finns  and  Turks.  Their  language,  as  it  died,  | 
became  the  snored  language  of  the  later  Semitic  priesthood.  Of 
the  divine  and  heroic  names  some  are  only  provisionally  read  ;  one 
of  these  names  is  Gisdhubar.  In  addition  to  these  'difficulties, 
the  chronology  of  the  texts,  or  of  the  ideas  in  the  texts,  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  The  difficulty  is  not  decreased  if  it  be  true  j 
that  Sargon  I.  lived  about  B.C.  3750,  a  very  much  earlier  date 
than  had  been  thought  plausible.  The  discoveries  of  M.  de  Sarzec 
at  Tel-loh,  in  Southern  Chaldsea,  are  believed  10  show  that  even 
before  Sargon  and  Semitic  supremacy  and  3750  B.C.  the  Ckaldneans 
knew  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  carried  diorite  theuce  for  the 
making  of  statues.  At  that  time — at  the  time  when  Tel-loh  was 
nourishing — Proto-Chaldoaans,  or  Accadians,  were  in  all  their 
glory,  without  any  Semitic  people  to  vex  them.  "  Babylonia  was 
still  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  States,  which  were,  however, 
at  times  united  for  a  while  under  a  single  head,  and  each  State 
bad  its  own  peculiar  cult."  Athwart  this  condition  came  the 
Semites,  who  for  thousands  of  years  modified  the  religion,  the 
system  of  writing,  and  the  language  of  the  "Accadians." 

Starting  from  this  point  (and  expressing  no  opinion  on  an  argu- 
ment which,  as  we  understand  it,  seems  to  prove  Moses  to  have 
been  the  sun),  we  may  try  to  state  Professor  Sayce's  general  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  Babylonian  myths  and  Babylonian  religion.  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  pick  the  connecting  thread  out  of  the  mass  of 
details,  and  it  may  be  that  we  have  not  correctly  apprehended  the 
author's  ideas.  Beginning  with  the  condition  of  things  revealed 
at  Tel-luh,  we  are  to  see  in  early  Chaldrea  a  number  of  cities, 
towns  more  or  less  independent,  each  with  its  local  myths  and 
worships.  These  religions  were  originally  Toteiuistic.  Each  city, 
that  is,  had  inherited  (probably  from  the  dominant  Totem  stock  in 
the  district,  we  presume)  the  belief  in  and  the  service  of  some 
natural  object,  beast,  bird,  plant,  or  what  not.  Though  this 
would  be  the  remotest  and  most  archaic  form  of  regular  worship, 
it  is  not  discussed  by  Professor  Sayce  till  he  reaches  the  middle  of 
his  book  (p.  278).  The  earlier  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  study  of  the  fully-developed  and  mainly  anthropomorphic 
gods,  often  solar  or  otherwise  elemental  in  character,  who  are 
tinally  traced  back  by  the  author  to  Totemistic  germs. 

As  to  Professor  Sayce's  theory  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
decided  opinion.  If  the  development  of  early  Chaldaean  religion 
(at  least  on  one  side)  was  from  the  Totem  of  the  stock  to  the 
worshipful  animal  of  the  town  or  district,  and  thence  to  an 
anthropomorphic  deity,  with  the  animal  for  his  attendant ;  and  if, 
in  process  of  time,  these  anthropomorphic  deities  were  suitably 
married  and  settled,  and  brought  into  a  divine  family  system 
(see  p.  344),  this  is  very  much  what  we  should  expect.  It  seems 
probable  that  much  (not  all)  of  the  animal  worship  in  ancient 
Eg_\  ptian  religion  arose  in  this  manner :  and  we  are  inclined  to 
fancy  that  Greek  religion,  or  rather  the  lower  elements  in  Greek 
religion,  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  But  we  cannot 
assert  that  Professor  Sayce  has  proved  satisfactorily,  so  far,  that 
the  Proto-Chaldtcans  were  Totemists.  There  was  a  zoouiorphic 
element,  in  their  religion  ;  but  from  that  to  Totemism  is  a  con- 
siderable distance.  In  full-blown  Totemism  each  stock  claims  to 
be  of  the  kindred  of  a  plant,  animal,  or  elemental  power,  potato, 
jelly-fish,  sun,  wind,  or  what  you  please.  Where  the  Totem  is 
edible  the  human  kindred  usually  abstain  from  eating,  killing,  or 
using  it,  except  on  rare  sacrificial,  or  rather  sacramental,  occasions. 
Now,  in  Egypt  it  is  well  known  that  natives  of  districts  which 
revered  this  or  that  animal  abstained  from  eating  it.  In  Greece 
many  stocks  actually  claimed  descent  from  animals,  usually  ex- 
plained as  gods  in  bestial  disguise.  But  in  I'rofessor  Sayce's 
Babylonian  examples  we  see  very  few  traces  of  those  Totemistic 
survivals.  The  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats  may 
"  have  gone  back  to  an  age  of  Totemism,"  but  this  is  not  certain 
(p.  83).  The  representation  of  a  being-  clothed  in  a  fish-skin 
(pp.  133,  277)  may  refer  to  a  well-known  Totemistic  rite  in  which, 
at  sacrifice,  the  celebrant  wears  the  skin  of  the  Totem-victim. 
But  Professor  Sayce  recognizes,  in  tho  figure  thus  draped,  the  God, 
rather  than  the  priest.  True,  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  the  priest, 
in  the  sacred  skin,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  dramatic 
representative  of  the  God.  Professor  Sayce's  chief  arguments  for 
Babylonian  Totemism  are  derived  from  pictures  of  the  Gods,  as 
beasts,  and  from  passages  in  the  poeni3.  "  We  are  taken  back  to 
an  epoch  of  Totemism,  when  the  tribes  and  cities  of  Ghaldiea  had 
each  its  Totem,  or  sacred  animal,  to  whom  it  offered  divine 
worship,  and  who  eventually  became  its  creator  God.  Thus  Ea  is 
called  "  the  antelope,"  as  God  of  the  River,  "  as  God  of  the  Deep  he 
was  Oannes  the  fish."  *  We  may  infer  that  the  gazelle  had  once 
been  the  Totem  of  Nipur."  The  god  Azaga-siiga  is  called  "the 
supreme  goat  of  Mul-lit."  Professor  Sayce  thinks  that  swine  and 
dugs  Were  also  Totems  once  upon  a  time  in  Chalduja. 

it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  that  his  position  is  more  than 


fairly  probable,  and  the  probability  rests  rather  on  analogies  from, 
savage  and  uncivilized  creeds  elsewhere  than  on  these  isolated 
examples.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  Professor  Sayce  now 
recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  method  which  illustrates  the- 
ideas  of  civilized  antiquity  by  comparison  with  the  ideas  of  con- 
temporary peoples  in  various  degrees  of  savagery  or  civilization. 
This  was  the  method  heralded  by  Boulanger  in  the  last  century 
(L'Antiquile  Devoilee,  i.  32,  33).  Boulanger  remarked  that  anti- 
quity was  really  contemporary  with  us,  in  remote  lands,  and  "  the 
old  enigmas  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  past  may  be 
solved  by  Caribs  or  Mexicans."  Apparently  Professor  Sayce  i» 
now  of  this  opinion  ;  for  certainly  nobody  could  have  discovered 
the  existence  of  Totemism  but  for  the  evidence  of  savage  races  all 
over  the  world.  In  his  employment  of  this  comparative  method 
Professor  Sayce  differs  considerably  from  such  of  his  predecessors- 
as  Mr.  Le  Page  Eenouf. 

Totemism  in  Babylonia,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  very  remote.  Traces 
of  the  processes  by  which  Totems  sloughed  off  fin  and  feathers 
and  fur,  aud  became  Gods,  are  very  rare.  Another  early,  if  not 
primitive,  element  in  religion  is  the  dread  of  ghosts.  Professor  Sayce 
holds  that  Eridu,  in  Southern  Babylonia,  contributed  the  element 
of  the  worship  of  the  Chaldsean  Culture  God,  while  Nipur,  in  the 
North,  was  the  centre  of  belief  in  ghosts,  demons,  magic,  and  so- 
forth.  While  most  mythologists  appear  to  think  that  the  religious 
ideas  in  the  Hymns  of  the  Big  Veda  are  earlier  than  the  magical 
ideas  in  the  Atharva  Veda,  Professor  Sayce  reverses  the  opinion 
as  far  as  Chaldsea  is  concerned.  "  The  magical  texts,"  he  says,, 
with  Lenormant,  "  obviously  belong  to  an  earlier  and  less  advanced 
stage  of  religious  belief  than  the  hymns."  Thus,  on  the  whole,. 
Professor  Sayce  appears  to  believe  in  the  evolution  of  Babylonian 
religion  out  of  a  prehistoric  stage  of  Totemism  and  ghost-worship. 
Even  the  people  in  that  stage,  probably,  had  much  purer  ideas- 
coexisting  with  superstition  in  their  minds.  If  it  were  so  (about 
which  there  is  only  the  evidence  of  analogy),  that  purer  element 
received  permanent  form  in  the  Semitic  adaptations  and  expur- 
gations of  Accadian  creeds.  These  are  all  excelled,  in  one  sense,, 
by  Assur,  "  King  of  all  Gods,"  in  a  sense  in  which  none  of  the 
deities  of  Babylon  were.  The  Semites,  if  they  really  "  introduced 
the  idea  of  sex  into  the  theology  of  the  country,"  made  a  divine 
chronique  scandaleuse  inevitable.  Istar  was  the  heroine  of  this 
chronique,  and  one  of  Professor  Sayce's  most  interesting  chapters 
treats  of  Istar,  Taminuz,  and  their  relations  with  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis.  In  the  celebrated  hymn  on  the  descent  of  Istar  into 
Hades,  we  read  that  an  old  Scotch  custom  prevailed  in  Chaldsea. 
When  Allat  was  irritated  "  she  struck  her  girdle,  she  bit  her 
thumb."  Professor  Sayce,  with  Professor  Tiele,  believes  that  the 
myth  is  "a  thinly-veiled  description  of  the  earth-goddess  seeking 
below  for  the  hidden  waters  of  life  which  shall  cause  the  Sun-God,, 
and  all  nature  with  him,  to  rise  again  from  their  sleep  of  death." 
Other  explanations  occur  without  difficulty  to  the  imagination. 
The  description  of  Hades  is  really  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
thing  in  these  poems ;  "  the  place  where  dust  is  their  bread,  and 
their  food  is  mud."  It  is  worse  in  the  Hades  of  Melanesia  and 
the  Amenti  of  Egypt.  Chapters  on  the  sacred  books  of  Chaldsea,. 
on  the  Cosmogonies,  and  appendices  on  the  views  of  M.  Halevy 
and  the  Magical  Texts  and  Psalms  conclude  a  useful  and  valuable 
book.  The  arrangement  might  be  more  lucid,  perhaps,  and  some 
space  might  have  been  saved ;  but  lectures  are  lectures,  and  the. 
materials  are  very  obscure.  Professor  Sayce  himself  modestly 
admits  that  he  has  often  to  struggle  in  darkness  and  grope  for  a 
clue.  But  he  has  found  the  clue  in  a  scientific  method,  and  he  has- 
illumined  the  darkness  in  many  quarters.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  labour  necessary  for  the  collection  of  materials  and  the 
decipherment  of  inscriptions.  The  work,  as  we  began  by  saying, 
is  much  the  most  original  and  businesslike  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures,, 
though  that  is,  after  all,  inadequate  praise. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES." 

TN  The  Van  G elder  Papers  the  author  has  just  missed  writing 
J-  a  very  good  book.  In  a  series  of  stories  are  given  some  of  the 
legends  which  attached  themselves  to  the  early  Butch  and  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Long  Island.  Most  of  these  stories  deal  with 
what  may  be  called  the  comic-supernatural  legend,  in  which  the 
ghosts  of  Captain  Kidd  and  the  old  sea-rovers  play  a  prominent 
part.  In  "  Obed  Groot "  we  have  the  conversion  of  a  miser  to 
more  liberal  ways,  effected  by  a  "Wild  Huntsman"  and  his 
ghostly  pack,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  miser's  former  life  to  him- 
self in  a  dream.  We  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  Dickens's 
description  of  "  Old  Scrooge,"  although  the  story  of  Obed  Groot  is- 
not  nearly  so  well  related.  When  the  author  deals  with  the 
rough  life  and  customs  of  the  settlers  he  appears  thoroughly  to 
understand  his  subject,  and  therefore  draws  very  natural  and  life- 
like portraits.  The  story  of  "  Derrick  van  Dam  "  is  most  amusing, 
and  tho  description  of  the  manner  in  which  Teunis  van  Gelder 
revenges  himself  upon  Ebenezer  Cock  is  excellent.  It  is  when  we 
come  to  what  should  be  the  pathetic  parts  that  we  find  these 
stories  wanting.    The  author  devises  situations  that  should  be 

*  The  Van  Odder  Papers ;  and  other  Sketches.  Edited  by  J.  T.  I. 
1  vol.    New  York  aud  London  :  G.  Putnam's  Sons.  1887. 

The  Wild  Curate.  By  J.  McGrigor  Allan.  3  vols.  London:  YVhito 
&  Co.  1887. 

A  Mere  Accident.  By  George  Moore.  London :  Vizetally  &  Co.  1887. 
Thraldom.    By  Julian  Sturgis.    London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1887. 
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roost  pathetic,  but  which  fall  short  of  being  so  because  they  are 
not  dealt  with  in  a  sufficiently  dramatic  or  powerful  fashion. 
This  fault  is  particularly  noticeable  in  tho  stories  of  "John 
Munro  "  and  "  Harry  Blake.!'  In  the  former  tho  duel  scene  between 
John  Munro  and  Captain  Rivers  is  spoilt  by  tho  elaborate  and 
unimpassioned  manner  in  which  tho  two  men  address  each  other. 
Altogether,  this  collection  of  stories  well  repays  tho  reading 
of  them,  and  wo  hopo  that  the  author  will  at  some  future  tituo 
publish  a  further  collect iou.  Tho  v.ilumo  is  well  got  up  and 
clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  pity  that 
there  should  be,  as  there  are,  several  misprints  in  it. 

Apparently  Mr.  J.  McQ rigor  Allan  wishes  to  adopt  the  part  of 
a  reformer  of  society  in  its  widest  sense.  In  'The  Wild  Curate  he 
has  written  a  novel  for  the  purpose  of  inveighing  against  sport, 
Dissenting  preachers,  tho  supporters  of  so-called  woman's  right, 
and  many  other  people  and  things.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the 
plot  of  the  story,  which  is  extravagantly  improbable,  we  might 
almost  say  impossible.  The  hero  of  the  novel  is  the  "Wild 
Curate,"  by  name  Weather  all;  who  begins  by  preaching  against 
all  lield  sports,  in  opposition  to  his  rector's  wishes,  and  then  falls 
in  love  with  Lady  ilonoria  Forrester,  tho  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Laxington,  the  patron  of  the  living  where  Mr.  Weatherall  is 
curate.  The  hero's  next  step  is  not  only  to  be  present  at,  but 
even  to  take  part  in,  a  pigeon-shooting  match,  at  the  request  of 
Lady  Ilonoria.  Whilst  he  is  preparing  to  shoot  at  his  first  pigeon 
the  villain  of  the  story,  by  name  Blackadder,  throws  a  cracker 
at  him,  wdiich  so  disturbs  his  nerves  that,  instead  of  killing  the 
pigeon,  the  curate  shoots  Lady  ilonoria  in  the  eye.  By  the  wiles 
of  Blackadder,  Lady  Ilonoria  (whom,  by  the  way,  the  author 
several  times  calls  Lndy  Forrester)  is  led  to  believe  that  the 
curate  shot  her  on  purpose  in  order  to  prevent  her  marrying 
anybody  but  himself,  and  therefore  she  refuses  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him,  whereupon  he  attempts  to  commit  suicide, 
but  is  prevented  by  bis  mother.  "  This  affecting  scene/'  as 
the  author  calls  it,  of  the  attempted  suicide,  will,  we  are  afraid, 
only  tend  to  make  the  reader  laugh,  especially  when  he  reads  the 
curate's  apology  to  his  mother,  which  is  as  follows: — "  Fear  not, 
dear  mother.  Pardon  my  violence.  I  was  not  altogether  myself." 
Finally  the  Wild  Curate  and  Lady  Ilonoria  are  married,  and 
become  universally  liked  aud  respected.  The  author  apparently 
wishes  us  to  admire  his  hero,  but  it  has  rarely  been  our  fate  to 
meet  in  a  novel  with  a  more  thoroughly  contemptible  character. 
There  is  one  scene  in  this  book,  where  the  curate  goes  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Earl  of  Laxington,  and,  being  unaccustomed  to  late  dinner, 
goes  to  bed  at  eight,  thinking  that  tea  or  supper  must  be  over. 
This  incident  appeared  in  a  story  a  year  or  two  ago,  written  by, 
we  think,  the  author  of  Phyllis,  and  in  that  story  came  in  very 
naturally,  and  litted  well  with  the  character  of  the  man  of  whom 
it  was  related  ;  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  our  present  author's 
rendering  of  it.  One  of  the  most  unpleasant  faults  an  author  can 
commit  in  a  novel  is  to  give  his  characters  names  that  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate  their  characters.  In  The  Wild  Curate  we  have 
Mr.  Blackadder  as  the  villain,  Mr.  Gnatstrainer  as  the  Dissenting 
preacher,  and  Mr.  Headlong  as  the  self-opinionated  rector.  The 
author  appears  to  have  thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  fill  over 
eight  hundred  pages  at  any  cost,  and  therefore  favours  the  reader 
with  long  extracts  from  newspapers  and  books,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  a  sermon  from  the  hero,  and  not  content  with  this, 
appends  footnotes  to  say  that  certain  incidents  in  the  novel  really 
have  happened.  We  give  one  of  these  footnotes  as  an  example : — 
"  These  words  '  I  don't  want  much  blood,'  were  actually  used  by  a 
dissatisfied  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  !  The  expression 
of  a  disappointed  preferment  hunter  is  surely  not  too  strong  for  an 
Atheistic  Revolutionary  Republican."  Of  course  the  author  gives 
us  au  account  of  a  Parliamentary  election,  and  a  full  report  of  the 
speeches  made  on  the  hustings,  and  very  dreary  they  are.  We 
fear,  judging  from  this  novel,  that  Mr.  J.  McGrigor  Allan's  name 
will  not  be  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  famous  satirists  of  this  age. 
Of  the  author's  style  we  will  say  nothing,  but  merely  quote  one 
sentence: — "The  curate  was  drinking  in  the  insidious  draught 
con  mucho  gusto."  We  rarely,  if  ever,  regretted  the  time  devoted 
to  reading  a  novel  more  than  we  do  in  this  instance. 

A  Mere  Accident,  the  author  informs  us,  "  will,  of  course,  be 
no  more  than  au  experimental  demonstration  of  the  working  of  the 
brain  into  which  we  are  looking  (i.e.  John  Norton's  brain)."  The 
man  whose  brain  we  are  invited  to  look  into  is  a  singularly 
morbid  person,  who  one  feels  would  never  have  been  selected  as 
the  hero  of  this  or  any  other  novel  if  only  Mr.  Sam  Weller  could 
have  applied  his  famous  remedy  of  making  him  run  a  wheel- 
barrow up  and  down  a  plank.  John  Norton  is  a  rich  landed  pro- 
prietor, who  is  a  careful  landlord  and  a  practical  man  when  not 
suffering  from  (as  we  cannot  help  suspecting)  a  torpid  liver  and 
consequent  morbidity.  When  labouring  under  morbidity  Mr. 
Norton  loses  himself  in  a  fog  of  what  he  considers  to  be  religious 
and  literary  sestheticism  and  spirituality.  One  of  the  first  occa- 
sions on  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  him  when  not  enveloped 
in  this  fog  is  when  his  mother  and  a  doctor  roll  him  up  in  too 
strong  a  mustard-plaister.  This  course  of  treatment  was  attended 
■with  the  most  satisfactory  mental  result;  for  the  natural  man 
immediately  emerged,  and  John  Norton  did  what  most  poor 
sinners  would  have  done,  he  "cursed  and  swore  fearfully."  This 
mustard-plaister  appears  to  have  had  a  lasting  effect  on  his 
character  and  liver;  for  he  becomes  less  and  less  morbid,  and 
from  being  a  misogynist  falls  deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Kitty 
Austin.  At  this  point  of  the  story  Mr.  George  Moore  introduces, 
quite  unnecessarily,  a  most  disagreeable  and  horrible  incident^ 


which  ends  in  the  suicide  of  Miss  Austin.  Tho  samo  purposo 
might  have  hern  cU'ected  by  other  means  than  those  tho  author 
selects,  apparently  because  ho  cannot  refrain  from  referring 
to  A  subject  which  never  should  bo  introduced  into  a 
novel.    The  incident  referred  to  is  most  inartistic,  from  its  un- 

likelil  1  and    hideousness.     The  suicide  of   tbia  VOUDg  lndy 

ntoengthoi>3  tho  effect  of  the  mustard-plaister,  and  the  ultimate 
condition  of  Mr.  John  Norton  is  thus  described: — "lie  waved 
away  all  thought  of  priesthood,  and  walking  quickly  down  tho 
pier,  looking  on  the  gay  panorama  of  town  and  beach,  ho  said, 
'  The  world  shall  bo  my  monastery.'"  The  author's  style  does 
not  improve  ;  in  describing  Miss  Kitty  Austin  ho  writes  : — "  Thin 
arms  tell  straight  to  tho  translucent  hands,  aud  there  was  a  recol- 
lection of  Puritan  England  in  looks  and  gesture." 

Wo  are  not  aware  whether  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research;  but  if  he  is  not  we  would 
strongly  recommend  him  to  join  that  distinguished  body. 
'Thraldom  is  an  account  of  how  a  lady  endowed  with  great 
mesmeric  power  obtains  complete  mastery  over  her  sou  and  a 
young  lady  to  whom  she  acts  as  companion,  and  nearly  compels 
these  two  to  marry  each  other,  although  the  young  lady  is  in  love 
with  Mr.  Tom  Fane,  junior.  Mrs.  Vere — the  lady  with  the 
mesmeric  power — not  content  with  her  powers  of  mesmerism, 
calls  in  the  aid  of  a  negro  woman,  who  was  supposed  in  the  West 
Indies  to  have  the  gift  of  fetish.  In  England,  however,  her  fetish 
appears  simply  to  be  a  readiness  to  put  poison  in  Mr.  Tom  Fane, 
junior's,  soup.  The  character  of  Tom  Fane,  junior,  is  well  drawn, 
and  his  behaviour  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  is  just 
what  wre  should  expect  from  a  straightforward  English  country 
gentleman,  except  in  one  instance,  where  he  tries  to  ride  over  his 
rival  in  the  hunting-field.  But  we  must  admit  that  he  is  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself  afterwards.  Altogether,  this  novel  is  not 
bad,  although  there  is  not  much  plot,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  improbable. 


BOOKS  OX  DIVINITY.* 

DR.  SAMUEL  CO^  formerly  editor  of  the  Expositor,  since 
his  connexion  with  that  journal  came  to  an  end  has  taken  to 
publishing  his  own  Expositions.  They  fulfil  the  promise  of  their 
title,  for  the  author  has  a  gift  of  expounding  very  often  to  the 
interest  and  instruction  of  his  readers.  In  the  present  series,  besides 
some  sermons  of  the  usual  homiletic  character,  he  has  bound  up 
two  or  three  sets  of  discourses  on  the  same  subjects,  aud  these 
are  the  most  original  part  of  the  volume.  Under  the  title  of 
"  The  Charter  of  Individualism  "  he  discusses,  with  much  width 
of  view,  the  seemingly  conflicting  statements  of  Moses  (Exod. 
xx.  5,  6)  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  20,  21)  about  inherited  v.  personal 
responsibility,  and  shows  that  they  are  complementarv,  not  con- 
tradictory. To  do  this  well — and  it  is  done  well — perhaps  only 
requires  some  common  sense  and  a  just  estimate  of  facts;  but  in 
the  series  on  Ileman,  Ethan,  and  Asaph  the  writer  displays  con- 
siderable research,  aud,  what  is  rarer,  an  historical  imagination 
that  can  construct  a  character  and  a  philosophy  out  of  scattered 
indications.  The  sermon,  however,  which  will  attract  most  atten- 
tion is  on  "  The  Last  Word  of  Science  " — i.e.  on  Professor  Huxley's 
adoption  of  Micah  vi.  8  as  "a  conception  of  religion  which  is  as 
wonderful  an  inspiration  of  genius  as  the  art  of  Pheidias  or  the 
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science  of  Aristotle."  In  his  preface  Dr.  Cox  says  be  will  be 
grateful  lo  any  one  wbo  will  point  out  a  flaw  in  bis  argument  on 
the  Professor's  admission.  Given  bis  premisses,  we  do  not  think 
there  is  any  flaw,  but  his  deductions  appear  to  us  to  be  based  on  a 
petitioprincij)ii.  It  is  a  good  deal  too  much  to  infer  that  Professor 
Huxley,  speaking  in  the  name  of  science,  commits  it  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  such  a  personal  Creator  and  ruler  as  is  implied 
in  the  definition  of  Micah  or  Balaam.  To  us  the  statement  appears 
quite  compatible  with  an  indifl'erent,  but  respectful  and  waiting, 
attitude  towards  the  faith  of  others.  Dr.  Cox's  simple  and 
educated  style  rarely  reminds  his  readers  of  the  pulpit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  issue 
of  another  volume  (St.  Luke's  Gospel)  of  Van  Steen's  great  com- 
mentary under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Gould  Ross.  It  was  not 
possible  to  go  very  far  wrong  in  the  translation,  especially  with 
the  help  of  the  Catena,  and  students  of  the  New  Testament  will 
■welcome  in  a  cheap  and  handy  form  a  commentator  so  widely 
read  and  so  free  from  illusions  and  fanaticisms  and  foregone 
conclusions. 

Students  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  will  welcome  a  new  edition  of 
Professor  Delitzsch's  Commentary,  which  includes  the  most  recent 
learning  on  the  subject  without  any  increase  of  size.  The  author, 
with  commendable  self-denial,  has  made  room  for  suggestions  of 
other  commentators  by  omitting  what  be  thought  uncertain  or 
unessential  of  his  own.  This  is  only  the  first  of  the  three  volumes 
which  are  to  make  up  the  entire  work,  and  it  only  goes  as  far  as 
Ps.  xxxv. ;  but  neither  of  the  succeeding  volumes  can  rival  it  in 
interest,  for  it  contains  the  introduction  to  the  whole  book,  and 
this  appears  to  us  exactly  what  an  introduction  should  be.  Full 
without  being  too  long,  it  deals,  among  other  thiDgs,  with  the 
•very  interesting  subjects  of  the  origin  of  lyric  poetry  among  the 
Hebrews — a  much  earlier  art  than  is  generally  supposed,  the 
stropbic  symmetry  being  visible  in  nearly  perfect  form  in 
Deborah's  Song— with  the  obscure  history  of  the  Temple  music, 
with  the  versions  and  expositions  of  the  Psalter,  and  with  the 
inseparable  theological  considerations  involved  in  it,  with  regard 
to  which  the  commentator  (whose  own  theological  position  is 
well  known)  rightly  observes  that  the  function  of  the  Church  in 
its  use  of  the  Psalms  is  to  celebrate  the  unity  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  and  of  "  science  " — i.e.  criticism — to  distinguish 
them  one  from  another.  Hebrew  scholars  especially  will  find  the 
critical  and  historical  examination  of  the  several  Psalms  full  of 
the  best  kind  of  information,  and  "English"  readers  will  rejoice 
to  note  with  what  close  general  fidelity  Professor  Delitzsch's  ver- 
sion agrees  with  that  of  the  Authorized  Version,  though  they  will 
miss  the  music  of  the  Prayer-book  rendering. 

Dr.  Gloag  is  careful  to  remind  bis  readers  that  his  Introduction 
to  the  Catholic  Epistles  is  not  a  commentary.  He  deals  with 
questions  of  authenticity  and  authorship,  the  design  and  peculi- 
arities of  each  letter,  the  time  and  place  of  writing,  and  the 
readers  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  laments  the  scarcity 
of  "  introductions "  in  English  theological  literature,  and  bis 
Pauline  Epistles  and  the  present  volume  are  an  attempt  to  fill  the 
void.  No  one  will  complain  of  its  want  of  fulness ;  indeed, 
almost  the  only  objection  that  orthodox  readers  can  take  to  his 
book  will  be  bis  tendency  to  preach  when  they  only  want  critical 
and  historical  information.  He  has  consulted,  and,  on  the  whole, 
made  good  use  of,  a  very  long  list  of  authorities  ;  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  apocryphal  references  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  will  be 
new  to  many  and  interesting  to  most  people  who  bave  any  taste 
for  that  kind  of  reading.  All  his  conclusions  will  not,  of  course, 
escape  criticism.  He  seems  to  us  e.g.  to  attach  more  weight  than 
it  will  carry  to  the  evidence  for  the  authorship  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  He  may  be  right  in  his  conclusions,  but 
they  are  not  eo  certain  as  he  appears  to  think,  if  we  understand 
him  rightly  ;  though  there  is  little  doubt  that,  as  he  says,  James 
is  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  and  Jude  "  the  brother  of  James."  On 
the  other  band,  be  goes  with  Luther,  and  against  Calvin,  in  con- 
demning "  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  "  (i  John  v.  7).  Those 
who  bave  time  to  read  it  will  find  Dr.  Gloag's  "  Introduction '' 
a  help  to  understanding  the  "  setting  "  of  these  Epistles,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  reading. 

It  is  hard  for  any  one  who  has  not  glanced  through  Mr.  Richard 
Samuull's  book,  Seven,  the  Sacred  Number,  to  imagino  the  be- 
wildering multitude  of  illustrations  he  finds  in  the  Bible  and  in 
nature  of  his  simple  and  earnest  conviction.  The  whole  structure 
of  Scripture  is  "  heptadic";  there  are  seven  words  in  Gen.  i.  1, 
and  four  times  seven  letters ;  the  first  speech  of  God  to  man  falls 
into  seven  divisions ;  so,  likewise  the  prophecy  of  Noah ;  so  the 
promise  to  Abraham.  This  division  into  "  heptads,"  in  fact,  runs 
through  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  In  prose,  each  division 
of  a  heptad  is  marked  by  the  Hebrew  letter  vau,  like  the  Greek 
use  of  fit  in  consecutive  clauses ;  in  poetry  each  division  is  a 
grammatical  sentence.  Again,  there  are  seven  days  in  the  week  ; 
seven  times  seven  years  between  Jubilee  years  ;  seven  times  seven 
books  in  the  Bible ;  numberless  words,  phrases,  and  derivatives 
occur  seven  times ;  there  are  seven  lamps  to  the  golden  candle- 
stick ;  seven  primary  colours ;  seven  notes  in  the  scale ;  seven 
categories  for  classifying  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ; 
seven  orders  of  invertebrate  animals  ;  seven  of  mammalia,  and  so 
on,  beyond  the  power  of  most  people  to  conceive,  or  their  patience 
to  record,  but  tending  to  show,  the  author  says,  that  the  order  of 
nature  and  of  revelation  proceeds  from  the  same  mind,  or,  as 
Professor  Drummond  asserts,  that  the  laws  of  the  natural  and 
spiritual  world  are  not  only  analogous  but  identical.  Mr. 


Samuell,  however,  bases  something  more  than  this  general  conclu- 
sion on  his  minute  and  astounding  examination  of  the  text  of 
Scripture.  He  maintains  that  his  theory  will  be  of  the  utmost 
use  in  textual  criticism,  in  translation,  in  interpretation,  and  in 
determining  Biblical  chronology,  which  is  based  on  this  mystic 
number,  and  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  does  not 
blink  the  inevitable  inference  from  his  premisses.  If  be  has  made 
good  bis  position,  he  claims  to  have  established  not  merely  the 
general,  but  the  verbal,  inspiration  of  Scripture,  down  even  to  the 
jot  and  tittle.  He  can  no  longer  refrain  from  saying,  "  This  is  the 
finger  of  God."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  author's 
method  or  conclusions,  no  one  can  read  bis  book  without  admira- 
tion for  his  modesty,  courage,  patience,  and  research,  and  without 
acknowledging  that,  with  all  deductions,  there  is  certainly  a  very 
large  number  of  very  curious  coincidences. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  may  be  learnt  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity  (apart  from  the  New  Testament)  from  the  Uterature 
of  the  second  century?  the  anonymous  author  of  Antiqua  Mater, 
who  seems  to  believe  in  Christianity  and  not  in  Christ,  says  that 
the  origin  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found,  not  in  verifiable  fact,  but 
in  "  cravings,  aspirations,  and  imaginations  of  the  soul  " ;  its  seed- 
bed was  in  the  spiritual  conditions  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Syria  aud  Asia  Minor,  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  The  "  so-called  "  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and 
Clement,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Hernias,  are  anonymous  docu- 
ments, and  there  is  little  reason  for  dating  the  writings  of 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp  in  the  second  rather  tban  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century.  The  only  dated  witness,  thus  far,  is  Justin 
Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  he  bad 
neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles.  Nor  is  Graeco-Rornan 
literature  of  any  more  value  as  evidence.  Tacitus  transfers  the 
hatred  he  found  existing  against  Jews  in  his  advanced  life  to 
Nero's  reign,  and  the  name  Christiani  by  an  anachronism  to  that 
date;  Pliny's  letter  is  the  forgery  of  an  apologist;  Plutarch  and 
Juvenal  are  silent  about  the  Christians ;  Epictetus  has  a  single 
contemptuous  reference  to  the  "  Galilasans."  The  truly  original 
spirit  of  the  first  century  was  Simon  Magus,  the  "  Impulsor  "  of 
the  religious  movement  from  which  Christendom  arose ;  it  wa3 
the  Gnostics  who  grasped  the  principle  that  the  new  religion  was 
a  spiritual  revelation  ;  and  among  the  Dissenters — i.e.  among  the 
Heretics — must  be  sought  the  distinctive  notes  of  Christianity,  so 
dear  to  the  writer  are  the  "  principles  of  Protestantism."  It  is 
after  clearing  the  ground  in  this  manner  that  the  author  sets 
himself  to  the  task  of  "  building  again  the  things  which  he  has 
destroyed,"  by  rebuilding  Christianity,  which  he  appears  to 
profess,  on  the  foundation  of  the  "  cravings,  and  imaginations,  and 
aspirations,"  in  full  confidence  that  his  readers  will  recover  from 
any  little  disenchantment  and  discouragement  they  may  have  felt 
from  the  destruction  of  the  historical  evidences  of  their  religion  in 
the  real  grandeur  of  his  vaporous  substitute. 

The  author  of  The  Hidden  Word  might  have  been  content  with 
sending  these  meditations  on  the  New  Testament  parables  to  bis 
parish  magazine,  instead  of  issuing  them  with  the  pomp  of  wide 
margins  and  Old  English  type  for  the  quotations  and  italics. 
Many  of  the  applications  are,  of  course,  obvious  and  unobjection- 
able, but  the  writer's  habit  of  dressing  up  a  scene  and  making  a 
picture — e.g.  of  the  well-appointed  house  and  garden  of  Dives, 
and  of  the  slight  cold  caught  at  a  political  meeting  which  carried 
him  off,  or  of  the  way  strewn  with  flowers,  arched  with  evergreens, 
beneath  stars  like  balls  of  fire,  along  which  the  ten  virgins  passed 
to  "soft  music'' — and  then  often  missing  the  real  point  of  the 
parable  itself,  and  ending  in  some  little  fanciful  or  inadequate 
adaptation,  reminds  us  of  the  proportion  which  the  form  of  his 
book  bears  to  its  substance. 

Godliness  and  Manliness  is  the  title  of  a  volume  in  which  the 
author  tries  to  show  how  religion  vitalizes  conduct  and  conduct 
testifies  to  religion.  He  calls  it  a  miscellany  of  brief  papers,  but 
we  are  mistaken  if  they  have  not  a  different  origin.  They  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  substance  of  sermous — i.e.  what  the  writer  had 
really  to  say  on  the  subject  of  his  text  divested  of  the  introduction, 
illustrations,  talking  round  the  subject,  and  hortatory  remarks, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  introduced  to  fill  up  the  necessary 
number  of  pages,  and  merely  dilute  the  writer's  real  and  only 
thoughts.  If  our  guess  is  right,  Mr.  Diggle  (not  of  the  London 
School  Board)  has  struck  out  a  new  and  really  brilliant  idea,  one 
so  infinitely  welcome  to  reviewers  of  sermons,  that  we  fear  our 
cordial  recommendation  of  these  pointed,  practical,  and  thoughtful 
little  essays  will  be  accepted  with  some  discount.  Each  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  readable,  reasonable,  and  conclusive,  a  sermonette  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  the  ghastly  skeletons  called  sermon  notes. 

Mr.  Welldon's  volume  of  school  sermons  is  the  first-fruits  of  the 
pastoral  side  of  his  work  at  Harrow,  and  goes  far  to  justify  what 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  antiquated  prejudice  for  a  clergy- 
man as  the  headmaster  of  a  public  school.  At  all  events,  as  long 
as  feeling  is  what  it  is  now  among  the  classes  that  fill  public 
schools  about  the  clergy,  and  as  long  as  laymen  have,  as  a  rule, 
so  much  less  interest  than  clerics  in  tbe  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
neighbours,  and  so  much  less  cultivated  appreciation  of  its  close 
connexion  with  other  well-being,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  prejudice,  and  there  are  probably  few  laymen  who  could  have 
produced  these  sermons,  nicely  adapted  as  they  are  to  their  purpose, 
and  free  as  they  are  from  the  bias  of  the  exclusively  clerical  mind. 
Mr.  Welldon  has  already  won  fame  as  a  preacher  in  London,  and 
has  impressed  his  friends  with  a  certain  intensity  and  subdued  fire 
of  character  which  is  no  doubt  the  secret  of  much  of  his  success 
in  the  pulpit.    The  great  doctrines  of  his  faith  are  alive  to  him, 
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and  ho  shows  their  vital  energy  in  their  reasoned  application to 
greal  questions  of  the  hour  at  St.  Paul's  or  tho  Abbey,  and  with 
e  ,u  >l  naturalness  to  the  conditions  of  school  life  at  Harrow. 

Tho  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  left  behind  him,  in  addition 
to  his  sermons,  a  volume  of  Prayers  in  the  L'oiiyrei/a/.iou,  ample 
enough  to  mako  many  liturgies  and  comprehensive  enough  to 
include  not  only  prayers  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  but 
for  almost  all  possiblo  relations,  moods,  and  situations  of  men, 
including  a  petition  that  strangers  in  his  chapol  may  find  them- 
selves at  homo  there.  It  would  bo  uncharitable  to  deny  that  tho 
writer  shows  a  wide  sympathy  with  tho  weaknesses  and  wants  of 
humanity,  or  that  ho  often  suggests  an  unremembered  topic  of 
intercession ;  but,  though  many  of  them  would  deserve  to  be 
classed  among  "  the  finest  prayers  that  were  ever  addressed  to  a 
congregation,"  they  have  the  fault  of  most  extempore  praying,  in 
being  often  either  explanations  addressed  to  the  Object  of  prayer, 
or  hints  to  the  congregation  conveyed  in  an  address  to  Him.  If 
the  prayers  had  been  cast  into  tho  form  of  meditations,  they 
"would  have  grated  on  fewer  susceptibilities. 

In  The  Pilgrims  and  the  Anglican  Church  Mr.  Deverell  says 
very  little  about  the  pilgrims  and  a  good  deal  about  the  Anglican 
Church.  After  dismissing  the  geography  of  the  North  American 
continent,  which  we  all  know,"  in  a  couple  of  pages,  he  gives, 
under  the  heading  Romanism,  "  a  survey  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  Christianity"  in  five-and-twenty  more.  The 
ground  is  then  cleared  for  his  history  of  the  struggle  between 
Puritanism  and  Anglicanism,  which  is  in  truth  an  animated  tirade 
against  King,  Lords,  Established  Church,  Commons,  and  landed 
gentry.  The  evil  days  began  with  the  Norman  domination,  and 
after  "the  brief  promise  of  the  Commonwealth  (not  much  more 
favourable  to  religious  liberty  than  Norman  domination),  "the 
Norman  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  church  "  were  restored  in 
1660.  But  it  is  singular  that,  after  his  denunciations  of  Norman 
monarchs,  he  should  find  the  only  champions  of  religious  freedom 
in  the  last  two  kings  of  the  old  line — with  the  single  exception  of 
William  Penn — "among  the  faithless  faithful  found."  It  is 
interesting  to  find  a  writer  with  courage  enough  to  take  Lord 
Macaulay  by  the  throat,  and  endeavouring  to  prove  that  James  II. 
was  animated  by  the  purest  zeal  for  religious  liberty  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  penal  laws,  and  that  the  mob  who  shouted  and  lit 
honfires  on  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  were  the  dupes  of 
the  corrupt  alliance  of  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy,  and  were 
cheering  over  the  destruction  of  their  liberties.  This  was  the  real 
secret  of  the  Dutch  invasion — not  James's  unconstitutional  rule,  but 
the  dread  of  the  privileged  classes  of  another  rebellion,  if  any 
liberties  were  granted  to  Dissenters.  Hinc  illce  laerymce — hence 
all  the  despotism  since,  of  nobility,  clergy,  .and  gentry  under 
Dutch  and  German  "  Puppet  Kings."  Mr.  Deverell's  language  is 
as  strong  as  his  opinions,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  information  may 
he  inferred  from  his  speaking  of  the  Welsh  clergy  as  "  sinecurists 
and  mostly  strangers  " — a  statement  ludicrously  opposite  to  the  fact. 
There  was  room  for  a  brief  and  philosophical  history  of  Puritan- 
ism. Mr.  Deverell  is  brief  enough,  but  he  is  only  not  superficial 
when  he  is  paradoxical. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Itevieio  we  drew  attention  to  two  or 
three  of  the  main  fallacies  of  Professor  Drummond's  shallow  but 
attractive  book.  Wre  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson 
has,  with  a  scientific  knowledge  equal  to  Professor  Drummond's, 
and  with  a  logical  faculty  far  superior,  subjected  it  to  a  far  more 
systematic  and  exhaustive  analysis.  Those  who  were  interested  in 
the  dazzling  pages  of  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  but  not 
blinded  by  their  glitter,  will  welcome  this  justification  of  their 
doubts  in  the  solid  form  of  facts  and  arguments,  and  those  who 
were  fascinated  by  the  Professor's  brilliant  rhetoric  and  imagery 
will  have  a  rather  painful  awakening.  They  will  see  the  idol 
shattered  which  they  had  to  fall  down  and  worship  as  a  condition 
of  attaining  to  an  intellectual  standpoint  from  which  they  might 
see  all  known  facts  in  their  harmony  and  continuity.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  very  fascinating  to  be  able  to  harmonize  and  to  systematize  ; 
hut  suppose  your  theory  of  law,  identical  in  the  natural  and  in  tho 
spiritual  worlds,  results  in  the  necessity  of  assuming  that  man  is 
nothing  more  than  a  part  of  material  nature  until  he  is  "  con- 
verted," and  of  believing  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  means  the 
salvation  of  the  few  (according  to  the  analogy  of  the  seeds  of  an 
orchid,  of  about  one  person  in  a  generation),  would  a  God  who  has 
made  men  so  be  the  object  of  religious  feeling,  or  this  spiritual 
world,  with  its  rare  and  lonely  tenants,  be  worth  arguing  for  ?  It 
is  probable  that  few  readers  of  this  new  "  analogy  "  drew  such 
inferences,  but  were  merely  interested  in  Professor  Drummond's 
spiritual  and  scientific  gymnastics  ;  but  for  the  thoughtful  few 
who  may  have  been  disturbed  by  them  it  is  well  that  he  has  been 
answered  by  one  so  capable,  both  from  a  Christian  and  scientific 
point  of  view,  as  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wood's  Studies  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
have  been  limited  to  the  vexatce  quccstiones  of  the  Letters  and  to 
points  in  which  he  differs  from  the  standard  authorities,  especially 
from  Bishop  Lightfoot.  It  is  no  wonder  that  ho  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  position  by  very  close  and 
critical  examination  of  the  text  and  of  external  authorities.  It 
would  have  been  superfluous,  ho  says,  to  publish  his  views  if  they 
had  agroed  with  those  generally  received.  Instances  of  his 
divergence  are  his  bt  lief  that  Galatians,  and  not  Thessalonians, 
was  tho  first  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  as  it  is  placed  in  the  canon  of 
Marcion,  about  150  a.d.  ;  that  Titus  was  not  circumcised;  that 
anuKu^uvrat  has  not  the  coarse  meaning  often  assigned  to  it,  but 


means  rathor  excommunication;  and,  what  is  mora  unexpected 
than  any  other  of  Mr.  Wood's  new  interpretations— that  in 
Gal.  vi.  2  and  5 — fiapn  and  (po^Tiou  mean  not  different  things,  but 
tho  samo.  Alas  for  all  tho  sermons  of  which  tho  distinction 
between  them  has  been  the  motif,  if  Mr.  Wood  is  right !  Wo 
have  only  room  to  give  the  author's  results  ;  that  ho  has  not  given 
them  to  I  lie  world  without  a  good  deal  of  study  is  evident  from 
his  book,  and  his  claim  that  they  shall  not  be  rejected  without 
thought  is  not  unreasonable. 

Any  relics  of  Charles  Kingsley  aro  welcomo  to  those  who  have 
studied  tho  development  of  his  interesting  mind,  and  I  In;  subject 
of  the  littlo  volume,  From  Death  unto  Life,  published  by  his 
widow,  derives  especial  interest  from  his  own  early  death.  Per- 
haps tho  thoughts  were  suggested  by  tho  presentiment  that  he  was 
soon  to  test  tho  truth  of  his  convictions.  Amid  much  that  i3 
changed  in  him,  there  remains  his  firm  grasp  of  the  infinite  love 
which  to  him  was  tho  unfailing  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  support  under  its  trials.  The  prospect  of  death  and  tho 
future  makes  an  intermediate  slate  of  purgation  to  his  mind  an 
irresistible  inference  from  that  love,  and  he  appeals  against  Puritan 
theology  to  tradition,  to  the  Bible,  and  the  Articles  for  justification 
of  the  larger  hope.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  dam- 
natory clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  "guardedly  vague," 
and  his  last  stage  of  conviction  was  something  more  than  approval 
of  its  use.  He  seems  to  have  thought  it  valuable  and  necessary 
for  these  times.  Some  of  those  who  sympathized  with  him  in 
almost  everything  else  did  not  follow  him  here  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  see  how  he  connects  this  creed  with  the  ruling  conviction  of 
his  life  to  account  for  his  seeming  change,  and  this  the  little 
volume,  bright  with  distant  hope,  though  it  suggests  sad  memories, 
enables  the  reader  to  do. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  two  good  men  who 
had  and  held  so  much  in  common  can  differ  on  a  question  of  vital 
and  universal  interest,  after  reading  Charles  Kingsley's  last  words, 
to  read  the  sermon  on  the  state  of  the  departed  in  Mr.  Bennett's 
Last  Words.  Mr.  Bennett  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  state  of 
the  wicked ;  Kingsley  can  only  think  of  the  untiring  and  invincible 
love  of  God.  With  all  the  inevitable  points  of  agreement  between 
them,  as  men  both  conspicuous  in  their  generation,  orthodox; 
members  of  the  Church,  courageous,  outspoken,  and  self-sacrificing 
clergymen,  there  runs  between  them  this  dividing  line  in  every 
word  and  act,  that  it  appeared  to  the  one  that  a  statement  was 
true  because  the  Church  said  it,  and  to  the  other  that  the  Church 
said  it  because  it  was  true.  This  difference  in  the  way  of  looking 
at  things  is  visible  enough  in  these  two  little  volumes,  thoughtful, 
earnest,  and  affectionate  as  they  both  are,  and  each  no  doubt  will 
be  treasured,  as  is  natural,  for  what  is  distinctive  in  its  teaching 
by  the  followers  of  the  several  schools  of  thought  represented  by 
the  two  preachers.  Mr.  Bennett's  sermons,  too,  have  the  samo 
pathetic  interest  as  Kingsley's  relics,  in  being  written  almost  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave — one  of  them  is  the  very  last  he  delivered,  and 
one  is  given  which  was  never  preached  at  all,  but  lay  ready  on  his 
desk  for  the  Sunday  morning  on  which  he  died.  It  was  his  last 
bit  of  work  in  the  world.  He  will  probably  have  many  readers 
besides  those  who  will  value  the  book  as  a  memorial  of  a  champion 
of  tho  faith,  for  the  saintly  simplicity  of  his  teaching  and  style  will 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  those  whose  intellect  may  bo  more  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  may  consider  the  robuster  faith  of  the 
Rector  of  Eversley. 

lima  to  Lice  Well  is  the  title  of  a  treatise  (De  Modo  Vivendi) 
attributed  to  St.  Bernard,  translated  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  of  Christ 
Church,  and  dedicated  to  the  Superior  of  the  Community  of  the 
Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  Oxford.  The  dedication  is  a  hint  of 
tho  nature  of  the  advice.  Given  in  answer  to  a  request  for  holy 
admonition,  it  supplies  rather  counsels  of  perfection  to  those  who 
are  living  a  life  of  holy  contemplation  and  conscious  effort  after 
spiritual  perfection,  than  practical  advice  against  the  temptations 
and  trials  of  those  who  are  battling  with  the  world.  It  has  the 
merits  and  defects  of  such  compositions.  Its  high  aim  is  the  per- 
sonal improvement  and  purification  of  spirit,  which  is  such  a 
marked  feature  of  Catholic  teaching,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  de- 
fects of  Protestantism  to  treat  with  comparative  neglect,  and  though 
it  haudles  the  great  topics  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  the  grace  of 
God,  it  does  not  fail  to  insist  on  the  dangers  of  greediness,  anxiety, 
avarice,  and  murmuring.  Its  defects  are  the  mediaival  tendency  to 
put  the  fear  of  hell  almost,  if  not  quite,  on  a  level  with  the  love  of 
God  as  a  motive  for  doing  good  and  abstaining  from  evil,  and  a 
tendency  (mediaeval  or  monastic)  equally  strong  towards  a  some- 
what sensuous  adaptation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  spiritual  in- 
struction. There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  p.  20  of  The  Way  to 
Lice  Well  ("  Quaih  pulchrffl  sunt  mamma;  tuae,  soror  mea!  "),  and 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  odour  of  sanctity  is 
rather  faint. 

Mr.  Hyde  calls  his  "  Six  Sermons  on  Hardening  the  Heart "  The 
Broadway.  It  is  not  obvious  why  the  alternative  title  was 
selected ;  but,  conceding  the  author's  right  to  choose  his  own  title, 
we  may  say  of  the  Sermons  what  can  rarely  be  said — that  they  are 
probably  better  to  read  than  to  listen  to.  They  are  crowded  with 
quotations  and  references,  and  they  are  written  to  a  great  extent 
in  abstract  terras  ;  but  neither  thoughtful  readers  nor  those  who 
use  the  book  for  suggestions  for  sermons  will  object  to  either  of 
these  features,  though  both  must  have  been  defects  in  addresses  to 
a  mixed  congregation.  They  are  rather  useful  studies  than  popular 
or  practical  sermons.  In  the  former  capacity  they  may  be  recom- 
mended to  youthful  preachers. 
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Verisimilia  is  the  name  given  by  its  learned  authors  to  a  rather 
remorseless  analysis  of  the  text  of  some  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
and  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  They  love  and  revere  "  sacrum 
codiceoi,"  scd  mayis  arnica  Veritas,  and  they  have  not  spared  their 
friend. 


THE  CID  BALLADS.* 

TIIESE  two  volumes  contain  all  the  hitherto  unpublished  work 
of  that  zealous  Spanish  scholar  and  rare  translator,  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Gibson,  who  had  scarcely  achieved  before  his  death  that 
fame  which  was  his  due  by  his  masterly  versions  of  Cervantes's 
Numantia  and  the  Voyage  to  Parnassus.  They  are  edited  by  his 
widow,  and  are  prefaced  by  a  memoir,  written  by  his  sister-in- 
law,  Miss  Agues  Smith,  from  which  we  learn  all  the  leading  facts 
of  a  tranquil,  modest,  uneventful  life  which  ended  all  too  soon  for 
literature.  The  son  of  an  Edinburgh  merchant,  Mr.  Gibson 
received  a  training  as  much  out  of  harmony  with  his  calling  of 
translator  of  Spanish  poetry  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  being 
intended  for  the  ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
accepted  a  call  to  Melrose,  but  after  three  years  of  trial  in  a  damp 
church,  and  as  we  may  conceive  in  an  uncongenial  office,  he 
resigned  his  charge,  the  death  of  his  father,  a  portion  of  whose 
fortune  be  inherited,  enabling  him  to  indulge  in  his  tastes  for  travel 
and  for  literature.  After  wandering  about  the  world  for  some  years, 
during  which,  on  a  visit  to  Spain,  he  first  drank  of  the  intoxicat- 
ing cup  of  Spanish  romance,  he  in  a  great  measure  recovered  his 
health,  devoting  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  poetical 
translation.  For  this  he  had  a  special  aptitude.  With  a  poet's 
faculty  of  his  own  for  harmony  and  colour,  united  to  good  taste 
and  judgment,  be  had  that  gift  of  self-effacement  which  is  the  first 
requisite,  perhaps,  in  a  translator.  In  him  Cervantes  found  a  most 
loving  aud  loyal  disciple,  whose  only  ambition  was  to  extend  the 
fame  and  glorify  the  memory  of  his  master.  No  translation  exists 
in  any  language  of  Cervantes's  great  and  undeservedly  neglected 
drama  of  Numantia  which  can  be  compared  for  spirit  and  fidelity 
to  Mr.  Gibson's  English  version;  and  if  the  Voyage  to  Parnassus 
■was  less  successful,  it  was — first,  because  the  subject  is  one  which 
it  is  difficult  to  invest  with  interest  for  modern  readers ;  secondly, 
because  it  was  perhaps  less  suited  to  Mr.  Gibson's  genius,  which 
was  not  in  the  direction  of  humour,  and,  lastly,  because,  as  must 
be  confessed  by  the  most  zealous  Cervantophile,  it  is  a  poor  thing 
in  itself — an  indifferent  poem,  made  more  tedious  by  the  author's 
excess  of  good  nature. 

Of  the  translations  included  in  these  two  volumes  The  Cid 
Ballads  deserve  to  have  the  first  place.  They  are,  on  tk?  whole, 
admirably  well  done,  with  that  scrupulous  adhesion  to  "  the  spirit 
of  the  letter  "  which  is  the  essence  of  a  .  good  translation.  Com- 
pared with  Lockhart's  or  any  other  preceding  versions,  they  must 
be  allowed  to  have  the  palm,  at  least  as  regards  fidelity.  The 
Spanish  ballads  for  their  quality  and  volume,  and  the  extent  to 
■which  they  reflect  national  character  and  bear  the  impress  of  the 
people  who  made  them,  deserve  respectful  treatment.  There  is 
nothing  like  them  in  the  literature  of  any  other  country.  In 
number  and  in  importance,  to  quote  Eichard  Ford,  writing  in 
the  Fjdinburgh  Review,  they  excel  those  of  all  Europe  besides, 
and  they  form  "  the  best  heroic  as  well  as  lyric  poetry  of  Spain." 
Greatly  varying  in  poetical  merit,  of  which  the  best  of  them 
show  no  consciousness,  they  possess  this  special  interest  for 
strangers,  that  they  have  been  from  the  earliest  times,  and  still 
are,  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people,  speaking  as  no  other 
ballads  speak  of  what  has  lain  in  men's  hearts,  giving  words  to 
those  who  have  no  other  means  of  expression.  Headers  of  Don 
Quixote  will  recall  the  effective  use  which  Cervantes  makes  of 
the  old  ballads  in  his  story.  Like  the  rustic  in  the  Winters  Tale, 
Cervantes  himself  "  loved  a  ballad  but  even  too  well."  All  his 
people  know  ballads  as  well  as  proverbs.  The  roguish  landlord 
of  the  first  inn  caps  ballad  verses  with  the  knight;  the  plough- 
man going  to  his  work  at  daybreak  sings  of  Don  Gayferos  and 
the  chase  of  lloncesvalles  ;  the  farmer  who  brings  Don  Quixote 
home  from  bis  first  sally  clearly  knows  all  about  the  Marquess  of 
Mantua  and  the  Moor  Abindarraez ;  the  puppet-showman's  lad 
invites  attention  to  his  performance  of  the  story  of  Melisendra  by 
declaring  it  to  be  taken  literally  from  the  Spanish  romances 
"which  are  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  and  of  the  street-boys." 
Even  Sancho  quotes  from  ballads,  ami  must  have  been  familiar 
with  that  doleful  one  about  Durandarte,  or  he  would  not  have 
lent  so  willing  an  ear  to  his  master's  stupendous  invention  of  what 
he  saw  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos.  Of  Spanish  ballads  thero  are 
in  the  collection  of  Duran  no  less  than  nineteen  hundred  and  odd, 
a  good  many  of  them,  of  course,  of  modern  composition,  the  work 
of  famous  poets,  like  Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora,  and  Quevedo.  Of 
the  portion  which  can  be  described  as  old— that  is,  which  is 
taken  from  the  anonymous  cancioneros  and  romanceros  printed 
during  the  sixteenth  century— the  ballads  relating  to  the  Cid 
Eodrigo  de  Bivar  claim  pre-eminence,  not  only  through  the  strong 
and  quick  personality  of  their  hero,  but  the  stirring,  picturesque, 
and  animated  scenes  they  represent.  The  Cid  as  a  ballad-hero 
has  a  position  unique  in  literature.  He  overtops  by  the  head 
and  shoulders  all  his  Spanish  compeers.  What  gives  him  the 
superiority  and  retains  for  him  to  this  day  the  undying  regard 
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of  his  countrymen  is  no'c  only  that,  as  developed  by  the 
process  of  beiDg  sung  of  for  seven  or  eight  centuries,  he  is 
the  type  of  what  Spaniards  fondly  believe  to  be  the  true  old 
Castilian,  but  that  he  undoubtedly  had  lived  and  had  performed 
acts  of  war  the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  flattering  to  bis 
country.  lie  is  the  Achilles,  the  Arthur,  the  Orlando  of  his 
nation,  and  something  more.  Half  a  century  after  his  death — he 
died  in  1099 — they  began  to  make  poems  about  him,  and  they 
have  continued  to  do  so  till  this  day.  "  My  Cid  "  he  is  fondly 
termed  in  the  noble  old  chanson  de  geste  which  rises  almost  to 
the  dignity  of  an  epic,  the  Poema  del  Cid.  The  true  Cid,  of 
course,  was  a  different  personage  from  the  Cid  of  fiction,  but  no 
less  picturesque  and  striking.  The  balladists,  especially  the  later 
ones,  have  sung  him  into  a  model  of  all  the  Christian  virtues — a 
pillar  of  the  faith,  the  mirror  of  truth  aud  loyalty.  The  true  Cid 
was  something  quite  other,  as  we  get  a  hint  of  him  in  the  curious 
Latin  poem  descriptive  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  VII.,  the  date  of 
which  cannot  be  much  later  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century : — 

Ipse  Rodericks,  Mio  Cid  sempfr  vocatus 

De  quo  cantatur.  quod  ab  hostibus  haud  supevatus, 

Qui  domuit  Mauros,  eomites  domuit  quoque  nostros. 

He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  condottiere,  half  Arab  in  L13  ways 
and  ideas,  who  sometimes  fought  with  Christians  against  Chris- 
tians, sometimes  with  Christians  against  Moors,  sometimes  with 
Moors  against  Christians  ;  who  pillaged,  with  a  frolic  impartiality, 
Catholic  churches  and  Mohammedan  mosques.  His  very  title  of 
"  Campeador  "  he  won  by  single  combat  with  a  Navarrese  knight. 
His  other  title  of  Cid  must  have  been  given  him  by  Arabs.  A 
large  portion  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Beni 
Houd,  the  Moorish  Emirs  of  Zaragoza ;  and  when  he  conquered 
Valencia,  his  greatest  feat  of  war,  it  was  for  himself,  and  not  for 
his  King.  He  was  not  less  true  to  his  age  and  to  his  country,  and 
is  certainly  far  more  interesting,  as  he  really  was  than  as  he  has 
been  depicted  by  centuries  of  ballad-mongers.  One  speech  of  his, 
reported  not  in  any  hostile  writing,  but  in  the  Cronica  General, 
proves  him  to  have  been  no  puling  sentimentalist,  but  a  very 
practical  hero.  Being  remonstrated  with  for  some  of  his  raids,  which 
were  a  little  too  sweeping  even  for  that  age,  and  asked  why  he  acted 
thus,  he  answered,  that  he  might  have  something  to  eat,  porque 
oviese  que  comer.  It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  Pius  IV.  should 
have  declined  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  Cid  to  canoniza- 
tion when  pressed  by  Philip  II. 

The  ballads  about  the  Cid,  of  which  Mr.  Gibson  has  translated 
eighty-three  of  the  hundred  and  eighty-four  which  are  in  Duran, 
are  of  various  merit  and  interest.  Duran,  who  may  be  trusted  as 
the  most  sensible  and  impartial  of  all  the  native  authorities,  only 
admits  a  very  few  to  be  older  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  By  far  the  greater  portion  were  composed,  or  at  least, 
took  their  present  form,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  were 
avowedly  written  by  the  compilers  of  the  cancioneros,  such  as 
Sepulveda  and  Tiraoneda,  whose  names  are  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  translations  with  unnecessary  emphasis  and  itera- 
tion. All  that  is  in  the  old  collections  is  to  be  found  in  Duran, 
whose  Rornancero  General,  in  two  large  volumes,  supersedes  all 
others,  and  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Gibson  or  hi3 
editor  has  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange  the  Cid  ballads  accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  of  the  events  described,  but  that  was 
scarcely  necessary,  seeing  how  carelessly  the  balladists  them- 
selves have  managed  their  dates  and  facts.  Some  of  the  leading 
incidents  in  the  ballads,  such  as  the  Cid's  defiance  of  the  Pope 
at  Pome,  and  his  march  with  King  Alfonso  into  France,  being 
purely  imaginary,  do  not  admit  of  chronological  arrangement ; 
any  more  than  the  story  of  the  leper,  and  of  the  Jew  who  gave 
the  dead  hero  a  buffet  and  became  an  "  altered  man  "  ever  after. 
The  Cid  was  certainly  never  out  of  Spain,  but  did  all  bis  fighting 
at  home.  To  separate  what  is  true  and  what  is  mythical  in  the 
ballads  is  impossible,  nor  is  it  necessary.  To  attempt  to  tell  their 
age  is  no  less  futile  an  undertaking.  Some  few  we  may  detect  to 
be  ancient,  from  the  little  bits  of  old  life  they  still  retain. 
The  complaint  of  Ximena  before  the  King  of  the  Cid's  rude- 
ness in  slaying  her  father,  and  her  demand  of  him  as  a  husband 
by  way  of  compensation,  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  best,  excellently  rendered  by  Mr. 
Gibson.  The  Cid's  wedding — (Jrraca's  spiteful  denunciation  of 
him  in  her  character  olfemme incomprise — the  Cid's  defiance  of  his 
sovereign  upon  his  banishment — the  pathetic  devotion  of  old  Arias 
Gonzalo,  who  sent  forth  his  sons  to  fight  the  Cid's  champion, 
these,  the  most  stirring  and  characteristic,  as  doubtless  they  are 
among  the  earliest  of  the  falla  ls,  have  been  turned  by  Mr.  Gibson 
into  nervous,  simple  English,  wit  h  as  close  an  adherence  as  possible 
to  the  letter  and  to  the  measure.  One  or  two  passages  he  appeals 
to  have  misread  in  his  text,  as  in  the  complaiut  of  Urraca,  where 
be  translates  no  lo  quiso  mi  pecado,  "  my  sin  my  thoughts 
beguiled." 

Mr.  Gibson's  second  volnmo  is  taken  up  with  miscellaneous 
translations,  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  and  German,  with  a  few 
original  verses  at  the  end,  and  tributes,  in  which  the  piety 
Struggles  with  the  poetry,  from  members  of  his  family.  The 
Spanish  translations  include  some  of  the  finest  and  best  known 
of  tho  ballads  from  the  Romanceros,  such  as  the  story  of  Don 
Manuel  de  Leon,  and  the  lament  of  the  Moorish  King  for  the 
loss  of  Albania,  where  Mr.  Gibson  boldly  challenges  comparison 
with  Longfellow,  Byron,  and  other  translators  who  have  gone 
before  him.  He  does  not  repeat  Byron's  blunder  of  "  Woe  is 
me,  Alhama!"  but  preserves  the  correct  and  certainly  the  more 
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1  effective  roading,  in  which  tho  pronoun  is  possessive!  and  not 
,  personal.     The  exquisite  little  poems,  whoso  clljet  is  so  euri« 
'  ously  dependent  on  tho  jingle  of  words — "Rosa  frosea,  Rosa 
jfresca!''  "  Fonte  frida,  Fonte  frida!" — the  despair  of  translators, 
are  among  tin*  happiest  of  Mr.  Gibson's  successes.    Aided  by  his 
native  Scotch,  ho  has  been  able  to  make  them  almost  as  pretty 
as  the  originals. 

To  include  among  these  romances  of  chivalry  and  sentiment  the 
base  and  mechanical  poem  of  tho  old  ribald  Archpriest  of  Hita 
on  Money  is  a  mistake  which  we  cannot  but  deplore — a  blunder 
not  redeemed  by  any  wit  in  tho  poem  itself  or  any  skill  in 
the  interpretation.  Nor  is  humour,  as  we  are  constrained  to  say, 
much  in  Air.  Gibson's  line.  A  largo  portion  of  his  second  volume 
is  taken  up  with  the  poetry  contributed  by  Mr.  Gibson  to  Mr. 
Dullield's  translation  of  Don  Quixote.  This  was  hardly  worth 
moving  from  its  place.  These  verses,  or  the  greater  portion  of 
them,  were  intended  to  be  ridiculous  and  trivial,  in  burlesque  of 
!  the  poems  imitated;  and  to  deal  with  them  seriously,  as  Mr. 
Gibson  sometimes  has  done,  is  to  mistake  that  intention  and  to 
■defeat  Oervantes's  purpose.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  has 
executed  a  difficult  and  ungrateful  task,  in  which  success  was 
hardly  possible,  with  great  skill  and  boldness.  The  complaint  of 
the  shepherd  Chrysostom,  iu  particular — as  to  which  the  critics  of 
Cervantes,  both  native  and  foreign,  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  was  intended  to  be  mad  or  not — is  rendered  with  extra- 
ordinary force  and  dexterity,  so  that  it  reads  better,  and  certainly 
more  sane,  than  the  original.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
by  a  translation  of  Friedrich  von  Bodenstedt's  "  Mirza  Schatfey  " 
— Mr.  Gibson  being  apparently  quite  as  much  at  home  in  German 
as  in  Spanish.  Of  the  memoir  and  the  introductory  matter  it  may 
be  said  they  display  a  laudable  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  one  to  whom  these  volumes  are  the  most  fitting  memorial. 
There  are  a  few  blunders  which  require  correction.  Mr.  Gibson 
could  hardly  have  written  that  his  "  cabalgura  was  not  exactly  a 
Dapple";  and,  when  ho  speaks  of  a  certain  version  of  the  1'oem 
of  the  Cid  by  "  the  elder  Bartle  Frere,"  he  must  have  meant 
Hookham  Frere.  We  do  not  like  the  affectation  of  Romancero 
atlixed  to  English  translations,  nor  does  the  English  "romance" 
represent  the  Spanish  romance.  Lastly,  to  so  good  a  book  there 
should  be  an  index. 


TRAVELS.* 

FEW  persons  have  had  Mr.  Oliphant's  opportunities  of  seeing 
wars  and  revolutions  from  coigns  of  vantage,  and  few  civi- 
lians have  so  often  thrust  themselves  or  been  thrust  by  circum- 
stances into  almost  the  front  ranks  of  battle.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  world  and  for  his  own  fame  that  this  modern  Tyrtaeus  has 
the  skill  to  write  eloquently  and  the  grace  to  write  modestly  of 
the  deeds  and  dangers  he  performed  and  encountered  so  gal- 
lantly. His  first  voyage  to  the  East  was  made  in  1 841,  by 
the  overland  route  to  Colombo.  This  voyage  lasted  two  months. 
In  his  graphic  description  of  it  he  incidentally  remarks : — "  We 
were  almost  as  unpopular  in  Egypt  in  1841  as  we  are  now; 
but  then,  at  all  events,  we  had  a  clear  and  definite  policy  as- 
sured, and  knew  distinctly  what  we  were  aiming  at."  In  giving 
an  account  of  his  perilous  ascent  of  Adam's  Peak,  he  is  re- 
minded of  a  subsequent  experience  in  a  Cornish  mine.  "  I  was 
crawling  down  a  ladder  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  feeling  the 
temperature  every  moment  getting  warmer,  I  said  to  the  miner 
who  accompanied  me, '  It  is  getting  very  hot  down  here.  How 
far  do  you  think  it  is  to  the  infernal  regions  ?  '  .  .  .  'I  don't 
know  exactly,  sir,'  he  promptly  replied.  '  If  you  let  go  the  rope 
you  will  be  there  in  two  minutes.'  Thus  did  he  meanly  take  advan- 
tage of  my  precarious  position  to  reflect  upon  my  moral  character." 
At  the  close  of  1847  our  author  visited  Rome,  and  remembers 
"  standing  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's  while  Pio  Nono  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  volunteers  who  were  leaving  for  Lombardy 
to  fight  against  the  Austrians,  and  seeing  the  tears  roll  down  his 
cheeks,  as  I  suppose,  because  he  hated  so  much  to  have  to  do  it." 
At  Messina  he  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  by  the  guns  of  a 
Neapolitan  frigate  which  was  bombarding  the  town.  In  1848  he 
was  in  Athens,  where  he  had  an  adventure  with  a  soldier-robber, 
who  tried  to  possess  himself  of  the  traveller's  watch.  The 
British  Consul  advised  him  not  to  prosecute  the  man,  as  the 
fellow's  punishment,  even  if  he  was  convicted,  would  be  merely 
nominal.  "  But,"  continued  the  functionary,  "you  might  have 
shot  the  man,  and  nothing  would  have  been  said."  "  Then,"  sug- 
gested Sir  Aubrey  Paul,  his  travelling  companion,  "  let  us  devote 
ourselves  to  the  pleasing  sport  of  trying  to  get  robbed  and  of 
shooting  Mainote  soldiers."  But  though,  as  Mr.  Oliphant  frankly 
admits,  he  and  his  friend  were  very  young  and  silly  in  those  days, 
and  though  they  frequently  encountered  Mainote  soldiers,  "a 
"merciful  Providence  deprived  us  of  all  excuse  for  shooting  any 
of  them."  The  author  gives  a  pleasant  sketch  of  his  cruise 
among  the  Greek  islands  with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  whom  the  cook  of  the  yacht  always  mixed  the  salad  in  his  old 
straw  hat.  From  Greece  the  moss-gatherer  proceeded  to  Egypt, 
and  then  returned  to  Ceylon  as  private  secretary  to  his  lather, 
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tho  Chief  .lustioo  of  Ceylon.  His  short  stay  there  was  enlivened 
by  the  rebellion  in  the  Kandyan  province,  which  ho  speaks 
of  "as  a  vory  trumpery  affair,"  and  by  his  friendship  with  J ung 
Bahadoor,  whom  ho  subsequently  accompanied  to  Nepaul.  In 
1852  ho  went  to  Russia  on  a  sporting  expedition.  His  gtms  and 
rods  were  all  seized,  and  lie  was  expelled  the  country.  lie  re- 
venged himself  by  writing  a  book,  which  drow  so  much  atten- 
tion to  him  that  in  1854  an  orderly  clattered  up  to  his  London 
lodgings  with  a  summons  to  him  to  wait  upon  Lord  Raglan's 
Chief  of  the  Staff  at  the  Horse  Guards,  to  be  questioned  about 

his  experience  of  the  Ori  a.    He  bad  his  own  views  as  to  tho 

plan  of  campaign  which  it  would  be  wise  to  undertake,  and  he 
expressed  them  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  listened  in  silence. 
Mr.  Oliphant  would  probably  have  gone  out  to  the  Crimea  as 
'funis'  Correspondent  if  Lord  Elgin  had  not  taken  him  as  secre- 
tary on  his  special  mission  to  the  United  States.  At  a  dinner  at 
Washington  given  by  a  prominent  member  of  Congress  "  Senator 
Tombs,  a  large,  pompous  man,  with  a  tendency,  not  uncommon 
among  American  politicians,  to  '  orate'  rather  than  to  talk  in 
society,  waited  for  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  then  addressed 
Lord  Elgin  in  stentorian  tones,  '  Yes,  my  lord,  we  are  about  to 
relumo  the  torch  of  liberty  upon  the  altar  of  slavery.'  Upon  which 
our  hostess,  with  a  winning  smile  and  in  the  most  silvery  accents 
imaginable,  said, '  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  again, 
Senator,  for  I  told  my  husband  you  had  made  use  of  exactly  the 
same  expression  to  me  yesterday,  and  he  said  you  would  not  have 
talked  such  nonsense  to  anybody  but  a  woman  ! '  The  shout  of 
laughter  which  greeted  this  sally  abashed  even  the  worthy  senator, 
which  was  the  more  gratifying  to  those  present  as  to  do  so  was 
an  achievement  not  easily  accomplished."  Those  who  had  the 
happiness  and  privilege  to  know  the  late  Lord  Elgin  will  heartily 
echo  the  eulogy  of  a  man  who  was  exceptionally  wise  as  a  states- 
man and  an  administrator,  and  who, 

in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power, 

charmed  all  listeners  with  his  wit  and  won  all  hearts  by  his  un- 
affected and  unobtrusive  kindliness.  "  It  was  both  a  pleasure  and 
a  profit  to  serve  such  a  man — a  pleasure,  because  he  was  the 
kindest  and  most  considerate  of  chiefs  ;  a  profit,  because  one  could 
learn  so  much  by  watching  his  methods,  which,  indeed,  he  was 
always  ready  to  discuss  and  explain  to  those  who  occupied  confi- 
dential relations  towards  him."  We  can  only  cursorily  draw 
attention  to  the  admirable  chapter  on  the  author's  Crimean  and 
Circassian  experiences.  They  are  deeply  interesting.  He  mo- 
destly tells  us  that  he  "  did  some  amateur  soldiering "  there 
under  Colonel  Ballard,  and  sent  home  to  the  Times  his 
account  of  the  campaign.  On  his  return  to  Constantinople,  Lord 
Stratford  de  liedclitfe  reproved  him  for  writing  to  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Oliphant  justified  himself,  by  unanswerable  arguments, 
and  the  great  Elchi  offered  to  retain  him  at  Constantinople  as  his 
private  secretary — a  position  which  we  are  not  surprised  at  his 
declining  to  accept.  Soon  after  this  he  "listened  with  a  favour- 
able ear  to  Mr.  Soule's  offer  of  a  free  passage  to  Nicaragua  in  a 
ship  conveying  a  reinforcement  of  300  men  to  Walker's  army, 
and  of  carrying  strong  personal  recommendation  to  that  noted 
filibuster."  It  was  hoped  that  he  might  induce  the  British 
Government  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  adventurer's 
policy  and  designs.  We  may  here  remark  that  Mr.  Oliphant's 
thirst  of  adventure  prompted  him  to  follow  any  daring  leader  on 
any  desperate  service.  He  appears  to  go  into  the  thing  for  "  love 
of  a  lark,"  as  a  schoolboy  would  say.  He  does  not  stop  to  con- 
sider Walker's  motives  or  character.  He  knew  that  the  man 
meant  lighting.  That  was  enough  for  him.  At  any  rate  "  a 
filibuster's  life,"  he  says,  "is  infinitely  superior  in  its  aims  and 
methods  to  that  of  a  politician."  When  a  little  afterwards  he  is 
persuaded  by  Garibaldi  to  help  him  smash  the  ballot-boxes  con- 
taining the  beans  which  would  have  handed  Nice  and  Savoy  over 
to  France,  it  is  not  at  all  apparent  that  he  thought  the  transfer 
unjust  or  impolitic.  To  smash  the  ballot-boxes  would  have  been  a 
capital  lark.  They  were  never  smashed,  however,  for  Garibaldi 
was  called  to  Sicily  before  the  Nice  programme  could  be  carried 
out.  Mr.  Oliphant  has  never  ceased  regretting  that  he  did  not 
accompany  him  thither.  In  the  famous  defence  of  the  British 
Legation  in  Japan  against  the  llonins  Mr.  Oliphant  fought 
desperately,  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  in  Poland  during 
the  insurrection  of  1863,  and  in  the  same  year  he  witnessed  the 
war  in  Schleswig  Holstein. 

The  book  bristles  with  adventures  in  every  page.  Among  these 
his  sporting  reminiscences  will  be  found  the  most  absorbingly  ex- 
citing. We  wish  we  could  transcribe  some  of  them,  but  as  we 
have  only  space  for  one  quotation,  our  device  must  be  place  aux 
dames,  and  elephants  and  crocodiles  must  make  room  for  the  lady 
who  acted  as  her  country's  representative  at  Manfredonia.  Mr. 
Oliphant  had  business  to  transact  with  the  Vice-Consul  there. 
He  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  a  very  pretty  woman  lay  in 
bed.  He  naturally  drew  back,  "  Entrate,  entrate,  Signor,"  cried  a 
mellifluous  voice.  The  lady  then  lifted  a  seal  from  a  table  by  her 
bedside,  and  expressed  her  willingness  to  sign  and  seal  any  papers 
requiring  the  official  visa.  The  traveller  protested  that  he  must 
see  her  husband.  "  Impossible,  Signor,"  she  replied,  "my  husband 
deserted  me  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  I  have  no  idea  where  he 
is.  I  have  been  conducting  the  business  of  the  Consulate  ever 
since.  There  is  very  little  to  transact ;  but  it  is  all  I  have  to  live 
upon.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  do  not  let  it  be  known  to  the 
English  Government.    I  did  all  the  Consular  business  even  when 
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my  husband  was  here.  Hewa9  idle  and  worthless,  and  used  to  do 
many  dishonest  things  which  I  never. da"  Mr.  Oiiphnnt  paid  her 
a  pretty  compliment,  but  he  was  inexorable  to  her  prayers  that  he 
should  wink  at  her  retaining  the  position  of  British  Vice- Consul 
at  Manfr.  donia.  In  Manfredonia  our  traveller  met  also  an  in- 
teresting Miss  Thimbleby,  who  was  sister  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  the 
famous  actress  and  mistress  to  King  William  IV. 

The  author  of  The  Queen's  Highway  was  the  first  person  to 
make  the  journey  from  the  Antipodes  to  England  over  the  new 
route.  He  was  commissioned  by  a  syndicate  of  Australasian  and 
Indian  and  English  newspapers  to  give  a  description  of  the  new 
line.  lie  has  admirably  fulfilled  his  instructions.  lie  not  only 
proves  to  demonstration  the  advantages  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  point  of  convenience  to  travellers  and  in  economy  of 
time  over  the  American  lines,  but  he  energetically  and,  we  think 
successfully,  shows  that  the  opening  of  the  new  channel  of  com- 
munication between  our  Pacific  and  Atlantic  colonies  must  tend 
not  only  to  a  large  extension  of  our  Imperial  commerce,  but  to  the 
material  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  kinsmanship  which  he 
rightly  says  is  a  consideration  whicli  "  in  these  days  of  disunion 
and  rumours  of  disunion  must  not  be  underrated.''  There  are 
possible  circumstances  in  which  even  India  might  find  the  new 
line  the  only  sa'e  road  by  which  she  could  have  touch  with  Great 
Britain.  To  China  and  Japan  The  Queen's  Highway  opens  up 
facilities  which  will  hardly  be  neglected  for  reciprocal  exchanges  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  'i'heseare  matters  on  which  Mr.  Cumberland 
speaks  with  the  simple  eloquence  of  well-assured  conviction.  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe,  and  he  claims  to  be  the  first  person  who 
has  done  so  in  a  connected  form,  the  country  lying  between  the  two 
oceans,  and  traversed  by  the  new  railway.  He  begins  with 
Vancouver's  Island.  Its  capital,  Victoria,  is  "  big  in  its  ideas,"  and 
means  evidently  to  grow  to  its  aspirations.  It  is  not-  as  restlessly 
active  as  some  of  the  Australian  towns,  but  its  quiet  is  not  the 
quiet  of  sleepiness  or  stagnation,  and  there  is  an  air  of  old-worldism 
and  of  reposeful  content  about  it.  Its  shops  are  good,  and 
it  has  a  much  better  hotel  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
larger  provincial  towns  in  England.  The  currency  is  "the  only 
thing  in  it  which  is  really  American.  The  feeling  of  the  people  is 
distinctly  British,  British  more  than  Canadian,  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  British  Columbia  into  the  Dominion  was  not  altogether 
pleasing  to  the  colonists  on  the  Pacitic  side.  To  dwellers  in 
smaller  Britain  in  these  latter  days  when  the  meteorological  gamut 
ranges  from  almost  the  highest  to  nearly  the  lowest  note  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  Mr.  Cumberland's  glowing  eulogy  on 
the  climate  in  Vancouver's  Island  savours  of  cold-blooded  cruelty. 
"It  is,''  he  says,  "  the  incst  delightful  climate  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  sort  of  balminess  about  the  air  which  at  once  creates  content- 
ment, and  one  speedily  arrives  at  the  laudable  condition  of  being 
at  peace  with  all  mankind.  In  summer — I  speak  from  experience 
— it  is  never  too  hot ;  and  the  winters,  I  am  assured,  are  never  too 
cold.  'J  rue,  rain  falls  somewhat  heavily  in  the  autumn ;  but 
winter  brings  with  it  little  frost  and  less  snow.  Sometimes 
the  inhabitants  get  a  fortnight's  sleighing,  or  au  equal  amount 
of  skating:  but  the  winter  in  such  case  will  have  been  excep- 
tional, blowers  bloom  and  flourish  in  the  Victorian  gardens 
all  the  year  round.  The  whole  island  is  Flora's  paradise.  No 
man — unless  he  wilfully  courted  such  a  disease — could  live  in 
such  an  atmosphere  and  become  consumptive;  and  no  consump- 
tive could  live  there  without  materially  lengthening  the  number 
of  his  days  in  this  world.  To  know  British  Columbia  is  to  love 
its  climate,  and  to  feel  a  healtht'ulness  unacquirable  in  any  other 
country."  In  his  description  of  Port  Moody,  the  present  terminus 
of  the  railway,  our  traveller  shows  that  he  can  censure  as  severely 
as  he  can  extol  poetically.  It  is  "  a  weakling  incapable  of  a 
healthy  present  or  a  promising  future."  The  entrance  to  its  bay 
is  shallow,  and  its  harbour  indiil'erent.  The  best  hotel  there  is 
the  very  worst  house  he  had  ever  put  foot  in.  The  air  is  heavy 
with  foul  (y/ihuidish  smells;  and  a  more  than  Egyptian  plague  of 
flies  poisons  your  food  before  you  can  snatch  it  to  your  mouth. 

Curiously  enough  Mr.  Cumberland,  like  the  author  of  the 
Cruise  of  the  Marquesa,  spe.iks  of  the  repulse  of  the  Allied 
squadrons  from  Petropaulovski  during  the  Crimean  War  as  a  fact 
"  not  generally  known. '  If  this  is  the  case,  we  can  only  regret, 
that  the  unfortunate  affair  should  be  forgotten.  When  we  under- 
go a  disgrace  of  this  kind,  we  should  not  pretend  to  think  that  the 
incident  never  occurred.  It  is  wiser  to  remember,  and  even  to 
ponder  over  it  as  a  warning. 

Russian  officers  assure  our  Colonial  authorities  that  the  last 
thing  their  Government  would  think  of  would  be  a  design  against 
any  of  our  possessions  in  the  Pacilic ;  "  but  then,"  as  the  shrewd 
chronicler  adds,  ''who  can  economize  truth  like  a  Russian?" 
We  may  add,  what  Government  shows  a  wiser  foresight  in 
guarding  against  all  possible  dangers  than  the  Russian?  As  we 
were  about  half-way  through  Mr.  Cumberland's  book  we  learned 
from  another  source  that  the  Czar  is  about  to  construct  a 
through  railway  from  Siberia  to  the  Pacilic,  and  that  this  rail- 
way will  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Canadian  Pacilic  line 
whicli  enables  England  to  send  troops  to  Vladivostok  in  the  third 
or  fourth  of  the  time  it  would  take  Russia  to  do  so.  With  regard 
to  Russia's  possible  aggression  on  British  India,  the  author  of 
The  Queen's  Highway  tells  us  that  one  of  our  strongest  safe- 
guards for  the  loyalty  of  our  Indian  subjects  is  Russia's  prac- 
tice of  persecul  tog  the  religion  of  the  races  they  conquer. 
Hindoos  and  Parsees,  Buddhists  and  Mahometans,  are  fully  aware 
that  the  absolute  relhfious  liberty  they  now  enjoy  would  bo  taken 
£roui  them,  and  that  they  would  bo  dragooned  and  bayonetted  into 


the  fold  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  Mr.  Cumberland,  when  he 
was  in  India,  acquired  the  conviction  that  "  the  native  princes  are 
in  the  main  loyal,  and  that  those  who  are  not  conspicuously  so 
would,  on  religious  grounds  at  least,  hesitate  ere  leaping  out  of  (as 
they  might  term  it)  the  frying-pan  of  British  rule  into  the  ever- 
lasting lire  of  Muscovite  despotism."  The  writer's  summary  of 
the  history  of  the  much-calumniated  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is 
particularly  deserving  of  praise.  There  is  an  excellent  chapter  in 
this  book  on  Winnipeg,  the  halfway-house  on  the  Queen's  High- 
way. We  regret  that  we  have  no  space  to  quote  from  it,  or  from 
the  admirable  descriptions  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Ottawa,  and 
of  Nova  Scotia,  "  the  Ireland  of  Canada."  Mr.  Cumberland's 
remarks  on  what  some  far-seeing  politicians  consider  the  question 
of  the  day — namely,  our  controversy  with  the  United  States  on 
our  Colonial  fisheries — are  wise  and  conciliatory,  and  are  well 
worth  taking  to  heart.  His  summary  of  the  characters  and  the 
Canadian  policy  of  Lord  Lome  and  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  excel- 
lent. In  glancing  over  thus  cursorily  at  the  more  serious  features 
of  Mr.  Cumberland's  book  we  have  not  left  ourselves  space  for 
the  many  bright  and  good-tempered  anecdotes  he  tells  us  of  his  own 
beings,  doings,  and  sufferings  on  the  route  he  so  energetically 
champions  and  describes.  We  cannot  even  allude  to  his  bitter 
experience  of  Moosejaw  beer,  and  how  he  was  restored  by  a  draught 
of  real  Highland  whisky  disguised  as  a  bottle  of  "  botatiic  tem- 
perance  ale";  of  his  unfortunate  performances  "at  poker":  of 
the  unspeakable  agonies  he  suffered  from  an  invasion  of  white 
ants,  when,  "  though  he  had  been  well  brought  up,  and  two  of 
his  tutors  were  clergymen,"  he  so  far  forgot  himself  in  his 
writhings  that  he  spoke  words  "  which  years  of  penitence  will 
not  atone  for."  The  record  of  his  alternately  biting  and  soothing 
experiences  gives  a  pleasant  personal  flavour  to  his  book. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  CHEMISTRY.* 

WHATEVER  else  is  doubtful,  it  seems  certain  that  no  revival 
of  agriculture  can  be  looked  for  in  Great  Britain  without  a 
far  more  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples iuvolved  than  the  great  majority  of  farmers  acquire.  It  is 
true  that  science  alone  will  not  make  a  successful  agriculturist, 
but  without  a  good  deal  of  science  and  the  intelligence  which  is 
gained  with  it  success  is  fast  becoming  an  impossibility.  The 
world- competition  which  presses  so  hardly  upon  all  industries  in 
ail  countries  presses  with  overwhelming  force  upon  the  British 
farmer.  He  may  be,  and  often  is,  acute  and  industrious,  well 
instructed  in  the  economics  of  his  craft,  and  skilful  in  carrying  out 
the  lessons  he  has  been  taught.  But  more  than  all  this  is  now 
required,  and  he  is  already  learning  slowly,  as  some  other  nations 
are  learning  more  quickly,  that  something  more  than  a  smattering 
of  science  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  own  against 
foreign  competition.  The  fight  will,  in  any  case,  be  a  hard  one, 
but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  hopeless,  if  sufficient  knowledge  be 
grafted  upon  the  good  British  stock,  with  its  industry,  pluck,  and 
wealth. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  agriculture,  and  are  able  to 
understand  a  scientific  treatise,  we  commend  this  book,  which  we 
hold  to  be  in  many  respects  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared. 
Professor  Storer  is  a  distinguished  chemist,  and  he  has  brought 
the  whole  of  his  scientific  training  and  rare  industry  into 
the  work  which  he  has  selected.  His  reading  has  been  enormous, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  bcok  is  a  compilation ;  but  it  is  the 
compilation  of  a  master,  and  bears  throughout  the  stamp  of  real 
originality.  Of  course  the  book  has  faults  of  omission  and,  more 
rarely,  of  commission  ;  but  the)'  are  remarkably  few,  and  most  of 
them  will,  no  doubt,  disappear  in  the  next  edition.  One  of  them 
transcends  all  others  in  importance,  and  must  be  noticed,  in  order 
that  it  shall  as  speedily  as  possible  be  rectified.  The  author 
quotes  original  authorities  incessantly  by  name,  but  he  seldom 
gives  us  chapter  mid  verse  for  his  references.  Criticism  on  this 
point  is  to  some  extent  disarmed  by  the  very  modest  preface  ;  but 
a  great  part  of  the  value  of  a  book  like  this  consists  in  the  stimulus 
it  allorcls  earnest  students  to  study  the  journals  in  which  dis- 
coveries first  see  the  light.  It  is  annoying  to  read  of  "  experi- 
ments by  J.  Lehmann,"  the  observations  of  "a  Dutch  chemist, 
Vail  den  Broock,"  "  experiments  reported  by  Ebermayer,"  and  the 
like,  without  learning  where  the  original  memoirs  can  be  found. 
Eootnotes  would  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  book  and 
added  but  little  to  its  bulk.  On  the  other  hand,  we  note  with 
satisfaction  that  the  book  is  very  sensibly  written,  and  requires  for 
its  perfect  comprehension  no  more  profound  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry and  physics  than  can  readily  be  gained  by  any  one  who  is  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  larm.  Of  scientific 
"  fine  writing  "  there  is  none,  and  many  a  schoolboy  now  learns  as 
much  science  as  would  enable  him  in  after  life  to  master  every  fact 
and  scientilic  argument  in  the  book. 

The  earlier  chapters  deal  with  the  general  relations  of  plants  to 
soil,  air,  and  water.  The  sections  on  diffusion  and  osmose  might 
easily  have  been  improved.  The  term  osmose,  introduced  by 
Graham,  implies  an  accumulation  of  liquid  on  one  or  the  other 
side  of  certain,  but  not  all,  membranes.  It  occurs  remarkably 
with  bladder.  This  is  properly  explained  by  Professor  Storer,  who, 

*  Agriculture  m  some  of  its  Relations  with  Cliemistry.  By  F.  II.  Storer, 
S.Ii,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  iu  Harvard  University. 
2  vols.    London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1887. 
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however,  does  riol  notice  the  fact  that  liquid  generally  lends  to 
accumulate  on  the.  basic  wide  of  the  membrane.  There  is,  more- 
over, DO  notice  of  the  effect  of  solubility  on  the  diffusion  of  gases 
through  moist  membranes.  A  wet  bladder  Idled  with  carbonic 
acid  soon  collapses,  whereas  a  dry  bladder  becomes  more  tense  by 
the  action  of  the  ordinary  law  of  diffusion.  Tins  spurious  diffu- 
sion, as  it  has  been  called,  is  an  important  and  imperfectly  recog- 
nized factor  in  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  life.  Equally 
important,  and  less  open  to  objection,  are  the  pages  dealing1 
with  the  nutrition  of  plants.  The  hypothesis  of  Uoussingault 
as  to  the  formation  of  carbo-hydrates  from  water  and  carbonic 
acid  is  placed  in  due  prominence,  and  its  significance  explained. 
Boussingault  has  died  at  a  ripe  ago  since  these  volumes  were 
published,  and  Professor  Storer,  who  avows  himself  a  pupil 
of  the  illustrious  French  chemist,  may  well  rejoice  that,  in 
the  last  days  of  his  master's  lifetime,  ho  was  able  to  expound 
in  popular  form  so  much  of  that  master's  scientific  work. 
The  assimilation  of  the  simpler  kinds  of  plant  food,  such  as 
carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  oxygen,  are  next  discussed. 
The  inclusion  of  oxygen  among-  foods  is  scientifically  correct,  as  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Seeds  in  germinating 
and  buds  in  expanding  absorb  much  oxygen  and  evolve  heat,  and 
no  plant  can  live  in  an  atmosphere  from  which  oxygen  is  excluded. 
As  to  the  absorption  of  ammonia,  an  interesting  observation  is 
noted.  Lumps  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  placed  on  the  hot-water 
pipes  of  conservatories  are  said  to  produce  very  striking  effects. 
The  experiment  is  simple  and  worth  trying.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
eriments  and  the  great  authority  of  Berthelot,  it  is  generally 
elieved  that  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  never  assimilated.  Professor 
Storer  quotes  Boussingault  in  proof  of  this,  but  unaccountably 
omits  all  reference  to  the  classical  researches  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
in  England.  The  results  obtained  for  so  many  years  in  the  cele- 
brated experimental  farm  at  Rothamsted,  near  St.  Albans,  are, 
indeed,  frequently  quoted  throughout  the  volumes  ;  but  their 
immense  yalue  to  agriculture  as  well  as  to  pure  science  scarcely 
receives  sufficient  recognition.  No  agricultural  researches  have 
ever  yet  vied  with  them  in  importance.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
the  author  that  his  book  appeared  just  before  the  valuable  and 
elaborate  research  which  Mr.  Warrington  has  just  published. 
This  research  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
but  it  carries  it  further  and  supplies  many  facts  of  great  im- 
portance. Some  of  the  earlier  results  are  given  by  Professor  Storer, 
but  the  second  edition  of  his  book  will  doubtless  be  enriched  by 
an  account  of  the  remainder. 

About  one-half  of  the  whole  book  is  occupied  with  the  study  of 
manures,  their  nature,  preparation,  and  uses  in  agriculture.  The 
simpler  manures  come  first,  and  we  find  many  analytical  and 
statistical  tables  illustrative  of  their  comparative  values.  The 
theory  of  manures  is  based  on  the  well-known  fact  that  a  plant, 
like  an  animal,  requires  food  of  various  kinds.  Ordinary  loam 
contains  food  of  all  kinds,  together  with  much  inert  matter,  and 
the  labours  of  Liebig  first  brought  into  prominence  as  a  scientific 
principle  the  necessity  of  supplying  to  the  soil  from  time  to 
time  the  mineral  ingredients  removed  from  it  by  the  crops. 
Endless  mistakes  and  disappointments  have  arisen  from  the 
omission  or  unsuitable  use  of  some  important  element.  Phosphates, 
potassium  and  calcium  salts,  silica  and  assimilable  nitrogen  are 
the  chief  elements,  and  good  farmyard  manure  contains  them 
all ;  but,  as  under  the  conditions  of  modern  civilization  a  large 
part  of  the  natural  manure  does  not  go  back  to  the  land  but  finds 
its  way  to  the  river,  the  agriculturist  is  forced  to  repair  the  losses 
of  the  land  by  artificial,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  chemical 
manures.  The  greatest  of  agricultural  problems,  compared  with 
■which  all  others  are  secondary,  is,  having  got  the  soil  into 
the  utmost  possible  efficiency,  to  maintain  that  efficiency  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  A  deficiency  of  any  one  of  the  great 
elements  will  tend  to  failure,  while  a  redundancy  of  any 
one  will  merely  mean  money  wasted.  If  we  add  that  no 
two  soils  are  alike  and  that  no  two  crops  require  the  same 
food,  the  real  agricultural  difficulty  common  to  all  countries 
and  rapidly  growing  serious  in  America  as  well  as  England 
will  be  evident.  It  is  only  by  profound  scientific  research 
and  by  a  wide  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  that  the  diffi- 
culty can  be  met.  Our  space  precludes  us  from  following  the 
author  through  his  interesting:  account  of  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  action  of  the  soil  in  fixing  and  sometimes  in  selecting 
suitable  ingredients,  or  the  chapters  in  which  he  explains  the 
peculiarities,  and,  when  they  are  known,  the  modes  of  action 
of  gypsum,  phosphates,  nitrates,  and  other  pure  fertilizers.  The 
exceeding  value  of  nitrates  is  fully  recognized,  and  the  great  natural 
process  by  which  they  are  formed  is  discussed,  although  not  very 
thoroughly.  The  value  of  super-phosphate,  and  of  the  so-called 
reverted  phosphate,  in  which  a  part  of  the  soluble  phosphate  has 
gone  back  into  the  insoluble  condition,  receives  sufficient  notice. 
A  good  instance  of  the  difficulties  besetting  special  cases  is 
afforded  by  the  observation  of  Mr.  Warrington  that  chalk  hinders 
the  assimilation  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  phosphate,  though 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  much  more  soluble  in  carbonic 
acid,  whereas  the  latter  is  easily  removed  by  chalk,  which  gets 
the  preference. 

Passing  on  to  more  complex  manures,  we  find  an  almost  inter- 
minable list.  Ordinary  guano ;  the  so-called  rectified  guano, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  phosphatic 
guanos  and  mixture  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  gas-works  ;  fish 
manure,  about  which  there  is  much  that  is  interesting,  as  it  is 
valuable,  cheap,  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity;  animal  and 


vegetable  refuse,  such  as  blood  and  flesh,  and  the  cakes  of  castor, 
linseed,  and  cotton  oils,  peat ;  greon-manures ;  sea-woed ;  and, 
lastly,  sewage,  and  other  forms  of  animal  excreta.  Much  important 
information  has  been  collected  in  regard  to  all  of  these,  and  tho 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  is,  on  tho  whole,  well  represented. 
Several  valuable  chapters  are  devoted  to  composts,  and  to  tho 
scientific  rules  which  should  govern  their  preparation,  storage, 
and  uso.  Of  especial  interest  here,  and  elsewhere  in  tho  book,  is 
the  discussion  of  tho  value  and  treatment  of  peat  as  manure.  All 
peal  has  a  certain  value,  derived  not  only  from  mineral  salts,  but 
from  nitrogen,  and  some  kinds  are  said  to  contain  as  much  as 
three  per  cent,  of  the  last-named  element.  Put  in  peat,  as  in 
wool,  horn,  and  leather,  the  nitrogen  is  not  easily  assimilated  by 
tho  soil,  and  it  is  a  question  how  far  it  may  by  suitable  treatment 
be  made  available.  It  appears  that  when  mixed  with  fermenting 
stable  manure,  peat  undergoes  some  kind  of  fermentation  which 
increases  its  manurial  value. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  practical  farming. 
Thus  we  find  among  the  headings  of  chapters  Theory  of  the  Pota- 
tion of  Crops ;  Special  Systems  of  Potation  •,  Action  of  Eire  on 
Soils ;  Irrigation  ;  The  Disposing  of  Farms  ;  Generalities  as  to  the 
Growth  of  Crops;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Making  Hay,  and  the 
like.  In  the  last-named  chapter  the  subject  of  ensilage  is  dis- 
cussed. Its  greatest  advantage  is  undoubtedly  the  independence 
of  weather  with  which  it  blesses  the  farmer ;  but  Professor  Storer 
points  out  that  a  price  has  to  be  paid  for  this,  as  the  fermentation 
necessarily  causes  a  considerable  loss  of  food  matter.  According 
to  the  author,  this  loss  is  never  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  dry  organic  matter. 


"METHODS"  AND  READING  BOOKS.* 

IF  there  be  really  no  royal  road  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
languages,  it  must  at  least  be  owned  that  with  the  progress  of 
our  age  in  the  science  of  teaching  the  rugged  paths  of  preliminary 
study  have  become  considerably  smoothed  and  shorn  of  their  most 
obstructive  brambles.  Entering  on  the  new  ground  is  of  course 
the  most  arduous  part  of  the  task,  partly  because  so  few  faculties 
of  the  mind  can  at  first  be  appealed  to  until  words  have  become 
invested  with  somewhat  varied  associations,  partly  because  pro- 
gression in  learning  of  any  kind  is  according  to  a  ratio,  the  index 
of  which  must  at  first,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  very 
low.  Many  are  the  systems  that  have  been  devised  by  linguists 
for  facilitating  the  first  study  of  foreign  tongues ;  from  the  old 
Hamiltonian  method,  which  remains  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
as  an  intellectual  exercise  and  as  being  the  least  mechanical,  to  the 
"  Mastery  Series "  of  Prendergast,  which  leads  to  rapidly  ac- 
quired fluency  in  stringing  words  together  without  disquisitions 
on  grammar.  The  type  generally  adopted,  however,  by  modern 
writers,  is  nearly  always  similar  to,  if  not  absolutely  founded  on, 
the  traditional  Ollendorff  method,  ponderous,  horribly  tiresome, 
but  covering  its  ground  almost  exhaustively.  We  presume  there 
are  a  few  persevering  persons  who  have  the  constancy,  when  they 
tackle  a  new  language,  to  work  systematically  through  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  such  volumes,  but  many,  we  surmise,  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  breaking  oft'  before  that  happy  goal  is  reached  to 
further  their  instruction  in  the  less  irritating,  if  more  abstruse, 
sentences  of  rationally  connected  narrative,  and  to  shake  oft'  the 
daily  tyranny  of  inane  interrogation,  reiterated  sententious  state- 
ments of  the  well-known  type — Where  is  the  good  watchmaker 
who  bought  the  rich  merchant's  clock  ?  The  wife  of  the  butcher 
is  a  young  woman,  &c.  No  doubt  the  systematic,  manner  in  which 
the  modern  "  Conversation  Grammar"  approaches  and  circumvents 
its  subject  must  ultimately  lead  to  complete  mastery,  but  no 
doubt,  also,  the  plan  of  boldly  making  acquaintance  with  the 
language  as  it  is  written  and  read  by  the  natives,  after  even  a 
very  superficial  study  of  the  elements,  is  not  only  more  attractive, 
but  may  even  be  crowned  with  more  rapid  success,  especially  with 
educated  minds  who  feel  an  invincible  repugnance  to  the  intel- 
lectual spoon-feeding  of  the  "  method." 

The  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  choice  of  readings  ;  great 
is  the  delight  of  making  out  sentence  after  sentence  in  a  new 
tongue,  but  great  also  the  fatigue  in  the  early  stages.  Passages 
for  translation,  therefore,  to  fulfil  their  object,  should  be  short, 
but  nevertheless  self-contained  as  to  their  subject-matter,  and  as 
far  as  possible  interesting  on  some  ground  or  other,  either  as  a 
good  story  or  anecdote,  or  as  a  specimen  of  some  well-known 
author's  style.  Reading  books,  either  single  or  in  connected 
series,  are,  if  anything,  even  more  plentiful  than  "  methods." 
The  two  latest  compilations  of  this  kind  added  to  Messrs. 
Rivington's  Educational  List  both  fulfil  their  purpose  very  com- 
pletely. Of  the  two,  however,  we  fancy  that  the  beginner  would 
turn  to  Mr.  Townson's  Easij  German  Stories  with  especial  hope- 
fulness, not  on  account  of  the  selection,  which  is  equally  good  in 
both  books,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  notes  and  vocabulary  which 

*  Easy  German  Stories:  a  First  German  Reading  Book.  By  B. 
Townson,  B.A.    London :  Rivingtons.  1887. 

Easy  German  Passages  for  Practice  in  Unseen  Translation.  Edited  by 
A.  R.  Lechner.    London  :  Rivingtons.  1887. 

German  Examination  Papers  in  Grammar  and  Idiom.  With  Notes. 
Compiled  by  Dr.  B.  von  Hohnf'eldt.    London:  Rivingtons.  1887. 

Method  Gaspey-Otto-Saner  for  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages.  Otto, 
First  German  Book  ;  Sauer — Koehrich,  Spanish  Reader  ;  Otto — Wright^ 
Accidence  of  the  German  Language.  Heidelberg:  Julius  Groos.  Loudon' 
Nutt.  1887. 
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accompany  them,  and  are  remarkably  comprehensive  'without 
obtrusivenoss.  To  the  above-mentioned  list  Dr.  15.  von  Hohnfeldt 
has  also  contributed  a  collection  of  examination  papers,  which 
must  be  owned  to  be  peculiarly  searchiug.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  candidate  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  conscientiously 
cross-examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  accidence  and  idioms 
through  the  medium  of  this  little  book  of  unpretending  appear- 
ance could  look  forward  without  much  misgiving  to  his  coming 
ordeal  at  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

The  New  Spanish  Header  of  Sauer  and  Roehrich,  in  the  Gaspey- 
Otto-Sauer  collection,  is  a  simple  compilation  of  extracts,  intelli- 
gently chosen.  But  it  seems  more  calculated  to  supply  materials 
for  the  study  of  Spanish  literary  manners  than  merely  to  offer 
light  and  assimilable  pabulum  to  the  beginner.  This  latter  object 
is.  however,  well  attained  in  the  two  latest  works  of  the  same 
collection,  a  seventh  edition  of  Otto's  First  German  Booh  and 
Otto- Wright's  Accidence  of  the  German  Language.  The  two  thin 
volumes  contain  in  a  highly  condensed  form  the  bulk  of  the 
essential  materials  of  the  larger  Conversation  Grammar,  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  large  class  of  students  who  wish  to  gather 
rapidly  a  general  and  rudimentary  knowledge,  with  a  view  either 
to  cultivate  it  by  independent  reading  or  by  living  in  Germany, 
and  who  put  oil  closer  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  the  sub- 
ject as  a  luxury  for  future  enjoyment. 


HUNGARY.* 

AMONG  the  stories  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  none  is  stranger 
or  during  a  certain  period  more  full  of  heroic  deeds  than 
that  which  Professor  Vambery  has  pleasantly  and  skilfully  told 
in  this  little  volume.  Many  Turanian  hordes  have  marched  along 
the  Lower  Danube ;  one  alone,  while  preserving  its  own  language 
and  other  characteristics,  his  become  a  European  aud  Christian 
State.  Avars,  Cumans,  and  Patzinaks  have  disappeared  ;  the 
Bulgarian  has  become  a  Slave;  the  Ottoman,  who  came  another 
way,  still  remains  a  stranger  and  an  unbeliever  :  while  the  Magyar 
— at  one  time,  at  least,  as  much  feared  and  hated  by  civilized 
and  Christian  Europe  as  any  of  the  rest — has  founded  a  nation 
whose  peculiar  glory  it  is  that  it  has  been  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom  against  the  onward  march  of  another  Turanian 
invader.  Ethnologic  illy  the  Magyars  are,  as  we  are  told  here, 
of  Turco-Tartar  origin,  though  with  a  considerable  admixture 
of  the  Einn-Ugri m  element,  which  has  given  them  the  name 
they  bear  among  Western  nations.  For,  though  the  point  is 
not  noticed  in  these  paees,  the  subject  Fihn-Ugrian  evidently 
appears  in  the  name  Hungarian,  while  the  terror  of  Europe 
at  the  devastations  wrought  by  the  Magyars  has  also  given 
liis  name  to  the  Ogres  of  legend.  Against  these  devastations 
the  German  kingdom  defended  itself  by  its  Eastern  march  or 
Austria,  destined  to  grow  into  a  great  power,  and  first  to  sub- 
jugate and  at  last  be  united  to  the  Hungarian  State,  while  the 
Hungarians'  land  in  turn  became  the  march-land  of  Europe  against 
the  Ottoman.  After  the  victories  of  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otto 
the  Great  had  delivered  Germany  from  the  invasions  of  the  Magyars, 
had  forced  them  to  keep  within  certain  bounds,  and  had,  a3  it 
were,  pressed  them  into  a  nation,  Hungary  became  a  Christian 
country.  The  sign  of  its  entrance  into  the  number  of  Christian 
States  was  its  erection  into  a  kingdom.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
eleventh  century  this  might  have  been  brought  about  by  the  action 
either  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Emperor.  Stephen  chose  to 
receive  his  crown — the  crown  that  has  ever  since  remained  the 
sacred  symbol  cf  Hungarian  nationality — from  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
The  choice  was  one  of  far-reaching  consequences;  it  threw 
the  new  State  into  hostility  towards  the  Empire,  and  secured  its 
separate  and  independent  existence;  for  although  from  time  to 
time  the  Emperors  by  one  means  or  another  won  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  superiority  over  the  kingdom,  Hungary  never 
really  became  part  of  the  Empire.  After  the  death  of  Stephen 
there  is  nothing  of  much  importance  in  Hungarian  history  until 
we  come  to  the  war  with  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Manuel.  Pro- 
fessor Vambery  is  pardonably  proud  of  the  achievements  of  his 
countrymen,  but  wo  must  protest  against  the  assertion  that  Manuel 
was  "  unable  to  obtain  an  advantage  over"  Bela  II.  ;  the  capture 
of  Zeugmin  was  no  trilling  success.  And  some  mention  should 
certainly  have  been  made  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  the 
Emperor's  nephew  Koutostephanos  at  a  later  period  of  the  war. 
The  Golden  Bull  granted  by  Andrew  II.,  though  it  fixed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  did  not  put  an  end  to  civil  discord,  and 
indeed  "  furnished  matter  for  fresh  disputes  and  dissen-ions  " ;  for 
after  the  power  of  the  Crown  had  been  strictly  limited,  the 
greater  nobles  oppressed  the  gentry  and  pillaged  the  people.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  Arpad  dynasty  the  crown  of  Stephen  fell  to 
a  branch  of  the  house  of  Anjon,  which  supplied  so  many  countries 
with  rulers.  Under  the  Angevin  kings  the  "  customs  and  culture 
of  Western  Europe  gradually  took  root  in  Hungarian  soil,''  while 
Lewis  the  Great  extended  the  area  and  increased  the  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom  by  despoiling  Venice  of  Dalmatia,  which  had 
been  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  States  ever  since  it 
had  been  reconquered  from  tli«i  Eastern  Empire. 

As  soon  as  Constantinople  had  fallen,  Hungary  was  called  upon 
to  stand  in  the  breach  against  the  Ottoman,  and  she  entered  into 
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her  glorious  struggle  with  the  enemies  of  Christendom  under  the 
leadership  of  the  famous  John  Hunyadi,  whose  exploits  are  told 
here  with  much  spirit.  While  the  chapter  on  the  reign  of 
his  son  Matthias  contains  plenty  of  personal  details,  it  takes  no 
account  of  his  policy,  of  his  alliance  with  the  Papacy,  and  the 
motives  that  led  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  excel- 
lent description  of  the  resistance  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Turks. 
History  records  few  exploits  as  worthy  of  remembrance  as  the 
defence  of  Koszeg  (Guns),  where  the  vast  host  of  Solyman  was 
baffled  by  the  sleuder  garrison  of  a  petty  town,  or  the  heroic  self- 
devotion  of  Zrinyi,  who  held  the  little  fortress  of  Szigetvar  for 
six  weeks  against  the  Sultan,  and  at  last,  when  all  hope 
was  past,  went  forth  to  die  sword  in  hand,  after  his  stubborn 
gallantry  had  brought  the  whole  Ottoman  invasion  to  nought  and 
had  cost  the  enemy  thirty  thousand  men.  While  expressing 
great  admiration  for  Kossuth,  Professor  Vambery  does  not  fail 
to  condemn  the  violent  and  fatal  policy  he  pursued  in  1849. 
That  Kossuth  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  that  he  used  his  declamatory  power  to  plunge 
his  country  into  a  foolish  and  hopeless  conflict,  which  brought 
many  evils  upon  her,  is,  we  think,  no  less  certain.  The  liberties 
of  Hungary,  like  the  freedom  of  Itily,  were  not  won  by  con- 
spirators and  revolutionists  ;  they  were  won  by  men  who  lived 
as  good  citizens  and  gave  no  cause  of  offence,  who  were  loyal  to- 
the  constitution  of  their  country  aud  the  crown  of  Stephen, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  held  aloof  from  Austria,  and  let  it 
be  seen  that  they  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  moment 
of  weakness.  Their  attitude  rendered  Austria  uneasy,  for  the 
divisions  within  the  Empire  were  too  many,  and  her  external 
relations  were  too  critical,  to  enable  her  to  regard  it  as  a  matter 
of  no  consequence.  The  moment  they  waited  for  came  in  1866; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  even  had  the  result  of  the  war  with 
Prussia  been  other  than  it  was,  the  position  in  which  Austria 
would  then  have  found  herself  would,  for  a  while  at  least,  have 
made  the  good  will  of  Hungary  of  first-rate  importance  to  her. 
As  it  was,  she  was,  as  Professor  Vambery  remarks,  "  pushed  out 
of  Germany;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Empire  was  thrown 
southward  and  eastward";  and  the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  assures  the  Hungarians  "  constitutional,  legal, 
and  administrative  autonomy"  under  the  Emperor-King,  was 
proclaimed  the  following  year. 


TEN  YEARS  IN  MELANESIA.* 

'"flMIE  title  of  this  little  book  may  mislead  the  unwary,  and  the 
J-  opening  sentences,  which  are  intended  to  be  explanatory,  fail 
somewhat  on  the  score  of  accuracy.  According  to  the  author, 
"  the  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  to  which  the  name  of  Melanesia 
has  been  given,  include  the  groups  of  the  Solomons,  Santa  Cruz, 
New  Hebrides,  and  Loyalty  ;  while  the  general  title  of  Polynesia 
has  been  applied  to  the  ocean  district,  which  begins  with  the  Fijis 
and  stretches  westward  to  the  Sandwich  Islands."'  Not  a  word 
about  New  Guinea,  the  Admiralty  Islands,  New  Britain,  and  New 
Ireland;  md  though  the  little  Loyalty  Islands  are  included,  New 
Caledonia,  to  which  they  belonjr,  is  omitted.  Fiji,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  near  the  border-line  aud  affected  more  or  less  by  the 
influx  of  Tongans,  Saraoans,  and  other  light-brown  races,  is 
essentially  Melanesian,  not  Polynesian.  Whilst  puzzling  over  this 
introductory  paragraph,  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  book  (the 
author  calls  it  a  story)  is  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Melanesia, 
and  that  there  must  be  therefore  a  diocese  of  that  name,  and  that 
the  diocese  ma)'  possibly  only  include  the  groups  enumerated. 
Whether  the  supposition  be  correct  or  not,  it  receives  some  colour 
from  the  context. 

The  title  nevertheless  is  misleading,  and  we  may  state  at  once 
that  the  book  does  not  refer  in  any  wide  or  general  sense  to  the 
Melanesia.  It  is  a  narrative  of  missionary  labour  and  experience 
amongst  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  almost  entirely  on  certain 
smaller  islands  near  the  centre  of  the  group  known  as  the  Floridas; 
prefaced  by  a  short  description  of  Norfolk  Islaud  and  of  the 
Missionary  College  of  St.  Barnabas. 

Beyond  these  preliminary  remarks  we  have  little  to  offer  in  the 
wav  of  adverse  criticism.  As  we  proceed  we  find  plenty  of  really 
interesting  matter,  and  something  may  be  excused  in  manner 
where  it  is  void  of  pretence.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  portions 
relating  to  actual  missionary  labour,  the  history  of  which  is  much 
the  same  in  the  early  settlement  of  nearly  all  savage  lands — 
differing  chiolly  in  the  degree  of  personal  danger  and  privation — > 
inasmuch  as  purely  missionary  affairs  do  not  occupy  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  volume. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapters  are  those  on  "Heathen 
Superstitions  "  and  "  Native  Customs."  They  refer  to  the  phases 
of  native  history  which  are  rapidly  passing  out  of  view,  aud 
concerning  which  the  record  of  competent  observers  is  of  real 
value.  By  competent  observers  we  mean  those  who  not  only 
understand  the  language  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  are 
thrown,  but  are  familiar  with  their  habits  of  mind,  and  sufli- 
ciently  in  touch  with  their  sympathies  to  overcome  the  natural 
disinclination  to  speak  of  beliefs  and  practices  known  to  be 
held  in  contempt  by  white  races.  The  judicious  missionary,  in 
the  early  days  of  a  settlement,  has  exceptional  opportunities  for 
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acquiring  information  as  to  the  manner  of  life  of  tho  aborigines, 
and  not  only  that,  but  also  of  their  mental  characteristics. 

W  o  learn  from  Mr.  Penny  that  the  Florida  natives,  unlike  very 
many  of  the  neighbouring  islanders,  are  not  cannibals,  and  that 
probably  they  never  were — at  any  rate  in  the  ordinary  sonso  of 
the  term.  Whether  in  former  years  they  practised  cannibalism 
ceremonially — that  is  to  say,  whether  they  were  in  tho  habit  of 
eating  a  morsel  of  the  flesh  of  a  chief  slain  in  battle,  in  obedience 
to  tho  superstition  that  the  power  of  tho  dead  warrior  was  thereby 
transmitted — is  loft  as  an  open  question  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  been  done  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 

The  religious  superstitions  of  the  islanders  are  based  upon  tho 
belief  in  the  existence  of  tho  ghosts  of  their  ancestors  and  in  the 
powers  which  they  exercise.  The  ghost  is  called  "  Tindalo,"  and 
his  supernatural  power  "  Mana."  The  Tindalo  is  legion.  One 
class  of  Tindalos  gives  power  in  battle,  another  presides  over  tho 
sea,  and  the  third  takes  charge  of  love  affairs;  others  have  to  do 
with  health,  sickness,  fishing,  agriculture,  and  so  forth  ;  whilst,  in 
addition,  there  are  Tindalos  devoted  to  individual  persons,  which 
complicates  matters.  The  marine  Tindalo  is  supposed  to  inhabit 
the  body  of  a  shark.  The  amatory  sort  haunt  bubbling  springs 
and  fountains,  and  feminine  charms  are  rendered  particularly 
attractive  by  bathing  in  such  waters;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  fragment  of  a  woman's  dress  or  a  lock  of  her  hair  dipped  therein 
by  one  of  the  opposite  sex  is  said  to  give  rise  to  reciprocal  affec- 
tion. If  a  chief  is  ill,  something  has  been  done  to  incur  the 
Tindalo's  anger  ;  if  he  dies,  the  Tindalo  has  killed  him.  A  school 
may  be  boycotted  and  deserted  of  its  scholars  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  ground  of  offence  to  the  chief's  personal  Tindalo.  A 
number  of  interesting  examples  are  given,  which  show  the  per- 
vading influence  of  this  particular  belief;  but,  as  is  well  known, 
superstitions  more  or  less  similar  are  common  amongst  uncivilized 
races — indeed,  who  shall  say  that  they  are  extinct  nearer  home  ? 

Closely  connected  with  the  Tindalo  superstition  exists  a  system 
of  sorcery.  The  sorcerers  are  an  hereditary  class,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  have  the  faculty  of  bringing  a  person  within  the  evil 
influence  of  a  Tindalo  with  a  view  to  his  destruction.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  charm.  If  a  man  has  a  grudge 
against  his  neighbour,  he  possesses  himself  of  a  fragment  of  his 
food,  a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  bit  of  his  roll  of  tobacco,  and  sends 
it  to  a  sorcerer  with  a  fee.  The  sorcerer  places  the  charm  inside 
a  shell  in  the  haunt  of  his  Tindalo,  whom  he  calls  upon  to  destroy 
his  victim.  Meanwhile  word  is  sent  to  the  victim  that  he  is 
being  bewitched,  the  natural  result  of  which  is  that  he  begins  to 
feel  ill.  Of  course  he  endeavours  without  loss  of  time  to 
"  square  "  the  sorcerer  by  means  of  a  heavy  bribe  ;  but  if  for  any 
reason  this  is  not  accepted,  we  are  assured  that  he  does  actually 
die,  his  fate  being  brought  about  by  his  own  presentiment  of  its 
certainty — in  short,  he  dies  of  fright. 

Beyond  food  and  shelter,  and  those  of  the  simplest  sort,  man 
needs  but  little  within  the  tropics.  The  native  houses  on  the 
Florida  Islands  are  of  two  kinds,  either  built  directly  on  the  ground, 
or  on  a  platform,  from  two  to  ten  feet  high,  supported  on  piles. 
In  the  latter  case  the  platform  is  firmly  secured,  the  floor  made  of 
poles  covered  with  thick  strips  of  bark,  and  this,  again,  with 
plaited  leaves,  and  afterwards  with  mats  formed  of  split  bamboo. 
The  sides  of  the  house  are  constructed  of  bamboos  laid  horizontally, 
the  ends  of  bamboos  placed  perpendicularly  to  accommodate  the 
doors  and  windows.  The  roof  is  supported  by  ridge-pole  and  king- 
posts, and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  sago-palm,  previously 
united  by  a  laborious  process  into  screens,  the  ridge  being  capped 
by  a  structure  of  still  more  elaborate  character.  The  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  one  of  these  platform  houses  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  suggests  a  native  civilization  of  by  no  means  low 
type.  ,;.  , 

Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  staple  employments  of  the 
people.  The  islands  do  not  appear  to  possess  a  particularly  rich 
or  productive  soil,  and  as  no  method  of  artificial  fertilization  is 
adopted,  the  land  is  necessarily  allowed  to  remain  fallow  for  long 
intervals  after  comparatively  brief  periods  of  cultivation.  The 
men  do  the  heavier  work  in  connexion  with  the  clearing  of  the 
ground,  the  women  plant  the  yams  and  perform  the  lighter  tasks. 

The  natives  are  expert  fishermen,  and  very  skilful  canoe-builders. 
Their  canoes  are  built  of  planks  cut  and  dressed  in  primitive 
fashion  with  enormous  labour,  and  then  laced  together  with  the 
fibrous  stem  of  an  indigenous  climbing  plant.  They  are  fine, 
seaworthy  craft,  and  are  frequently  employed  on  voynges  between 
islands  fifty  miles  or  more  apart.  Those  belonging  to  well-to-do 
people  are  often  highly  ornamented,  usually  by  inlaying  with 
mother-of-pearl;  and  the  author  tells  of  a  case  "in  which  50,000 
pieces  of  mother-of-pearl,  each  piece  cut  and  shaped,  were  used  in 
the  decoration  of  a  single  canoe. 

The  natural  phenomena  of  the  islands  are  treated  with  dis- 
appointing brevity;  but  the  author  is  apparently  not  much  at 
home  in  such  subjects,  to  judge  from  the  following  charming 
specimen  of  zoological  observation  : — 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  boy  carrying  a  stone  as  big  as  half  a  brick  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  sling.  The  youngster  was  bringing  some- 
thing to  show  me  which  he  evidently  considered  worth  looking  at,  for  he 
was  grinning  all  over  his  face  as  he  came  up. 

"  My  father,"  said  he,  "  have  you  yet  seen  a  Hold-the-stone  ?  " 

I  informed  him  that  I  had  not,  as  far  as  I  was  aware,  had  that  ad- 
vantage. 

"  See,  here  is  one  we  have  just  found." 

Then,  to  my  surprise,  i  saw  that  what  I  had  thought  was  a  sling  was  an 
enormous  lanky  creature,  apparently  of  the  beetel  (!)  tribe,  which  the  boy 
was  holding  by  its  antenna;,  while  it  clutched  the  stone  in  its  claws.  The 


weight  it  carried  drew  out  tho  length  of  the  Creature  like  a  piece  of  clastic. 
When  the  stnno  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  ground,  the  prehensile  dawn 
gradually  relaxed  their  ffrlp,  and  1  saw  that  tin  y  wi  re  prickly  insido  und 
evidently  capable  of  sustaining  a  considerable  weight. 

The  "Tabe-valu,"  for  such  is  his  name,  was  not  exclusively  wedded  to 
the  pursuit  of  lifting  Stones.  My  shouting-boots  were  standing  near,  and 
lie  picked  up  one  of  them  as  if  tho  effort  required  were  mere  child's  play 
tci  him. 

The  boys  informed  me  that  if  a  Tabe-valu  happens  to  fall  from  the  top 
of  the  roof  upon  a  sleeper  at  night — a  not.  inlVci|uciit  occurrence  they  said — 
he  grips  the  leg  or  arm  on  which  he  alights,  like  I  he  stones  ;  and  that  much 
fortitude  is  required  to  get  rid  of  him.  Every  effort  to  dislodge  him  only 
serves  to  make  him  dig  in  his  claws  the  deepen  and  cling  the  tighter. 
Perfect  repose  is  absolutely  necessary  to  disabuse  him  of  the  idea  that 
such  Violent  measures  are  indispensable  to  his  personal  security  ;  if  this  is 
observed,  he  lets  go  his  hold  and  may  be  brushed  off. 

"But  what  our  eies  haue  seene  nnd  hands  hauo  touched  wo 
shall  declare,"  says  worthy  Master  Gerarde,  in  commencing  a 
history  much  more  wonderful  than  the  one  above  quoted — namely, 
that  of  "  the  Barnacle  tree  or  tree  bearing  Geese."  As  to  what 
this  Hold-the-stone  fiend  may  bo  we  will  not  hazard  a  conjecture, 
nay,  we  may  even  venture  to  express  a  belief  that  he  is  now 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  scientific  world.  We  would 
not  on  that  account  cast  doubt  upon  his  existence,  still  less  on  tho 
good  faith  of  the  narrator ;  we  take  refuge  rather  in  the  dignified 
philosophy  of  the  old  Spanish  chronicler,  "None  but  light  and 
inconsiderate  minds  hastily  reject  the  mavellous.  To  the  thinking 
mind  the  whole  world  is  enveloped  in  mystery." 

Nevertheless,  we  may  observe  that  it  has  often  been  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  us  that  a  smattering  of  zoology  and  botany  is  not 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  intellectual  outfit  of  the 
missionary.  Beyond  his  religious,  that  is  to  say,  his  professional, 
training,  there  is  no  accessory  study  except  medicine,  of  which  he 
generally  has  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  likely  to  be  of  the 
same  value  to  him,  or  to  carry  with  it  the  same  resources  under 
the  new  and  strange  conditions  in  which  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
find  himself  placed.  What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  an  extended 
or  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  subjects  as  a  certain  amount 
of  familiarity  with  elementary  facts,  which  would  induce  its 
possessor  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  objects  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  and  enable  him  to  refer  without  difficulty  to 
natural-history  works  when  he  desires  information  concerning 
them.  Quite  apart  from  the  means  of  enjoyment  thus  placed, 
within  his  reach,  where  sources  of  intellectual  pleasure  are  other- 
wise neither  varied  nor  abundant,  and  from  the  influence  which 
may  be  derived  from  it,  such  knowledge,  especially  of  botany,  has 
not  unfrequently  an  actual  economic  value. 

The  much-debated  question  of  the  South  Sea  labour  traffic  is 
treated  at  some  length  and  with  a  degree  of  fairness  one  does  not 
always  meet  with  in  works  of  this  class.  No  one  will  deny  that  ia 
time  past  great  hardship  and  suffering  has  been  inflicted  by  the 
labour-traders  on  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  these  islands,  some- 
times by  actual  kidnapping,  often  by  systematic  deception  equally 
detestable,  and  occasionally  by  mere  misunderstandings,  and  the 
consequences,  both  direct  and  indirect,  have  been  melancholy.  All 
this  has  been  from  time  to  time  duly  brought  under  the  notice  of  a 
sympathetic  public  at  home.  But  what  is  not  so  generally  known 
is  the  stringent  legislation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  various 
colonies  to  render  this  state  of  things  impracticable  in  future.  The 
recruiting  of  native  labour,  its  transport,  and  disposal  are  per- 
formed by  regular  traders  ;  but  this,  together  with  the  treatment 
of  the  natives  both  on  shipboard  and  after  they  land,  as  well  as 
the  arrangements  for  their  return  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  service  agreed  upon,  is  now  under  official  regulation  and 
inspection.  There  are,  of  course,  occasional  infractions  of  the 
laws  affecting  these  matters ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
enforced  with  commendable  severity,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  a  whole,  they  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  devised.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  return 
voluntarily  for  a  second  or  third  term  of  service  is  significant 
evidence  of  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  natives  with  the  treat- 
ment they  experience. 

We  may  just  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  book  contains 
half  a  dozen  wood-engravings,  which,  regarded  as  illustrations,  are 
not  very  happily  chosen ;  we  could  have  wished  that  some  of 
them  were  more  distinctive  of  the  particular  islands  to  which  the 
text  mainly  relates ;  and  further,  that  more  care  might  have  been 
exercised  with  advantage  in  correcting  the  press.  It  only  remains 
to  say  that  though  Mr.  Penny's  book  cannot  rank  in  value  or 
importance  with  Williams's  Fiji  or  Turner's  Samoa,  or  some  others 
of  the  same  class,  it  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
an  interesting  section  of  the  Melanesia,  and  it  comes  opportunely 
whilst  we  are  waiting  for  Dr.  Guppy's  more  general  account  of  the 
Solomon  group. 


ROMANTIC  LOVE  AND  PERSONAL  BEAUTY.* 

THIS  is  a  disappointing  book,  though  there  is  something 
unusual  in  the  fashion  of  its  disappointment.  It  is  scarcely 
disappointing  to  find  it  not  a  good  book,  for  no  one  but  a  great 
genius  could  write  a  good  book  on  such  a  subject,  and  a  great  genius 
would  pretty  certainly  not  choose  such  a  subject  to  write  a  book 
on  at  all.  But  it  is  disappointing  not  to  find  it  quite  so  bad,  quite 
so  amusingly  bad,  as  one  might  fairly  expect.  It  is  bad  enough 
in  one  sense,  but  not  bad  enough  in  another.    Mr.  Finck  is  often 
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dull,  be  is  often  laboriously  insufficient,  he  is  scrappy,  be  is 
desultory  :  but  be  is  not  just  intolerably  and  divertingly  i'oolisb.as 
bis  Bubject  might  lead  one  to  expect.  He  is  physiological,  but 
strictly  proper ;  anecdotical,  but  not  piquant;  discursive,  but  not 
refreshing.  His  great  thesis  is,  or  rather  his  great  theses  are, 
first,  that  Romantic  Love  is  au  entirely  modern  invention ;  and, 
secondly,  that  Romantic  Love  and  Conjugal  Love  are  two  things 
essentially  ditl'erent  and  not  by  any  means  to  be  identified.  Now 
both  these  theses  are  lucidly  false — the  first  in  history,  and  the 
second  in  fact.  With  Mr.  Finck's  historical  blunders  we  shall 
deal  in  a  moment ;  as  to  his  ethical  one,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  remarking  that,  if  Mr.  Finck  finds  any  difficulty  in  loving  a 
wife  or  wives  romantically,  other  people,  fortunately  for  them- 
selves, don't.  The  thing  is  not  a  matter  of  propriety,  for  Mr. 
Finck,  we  feel  sure,  is  a  model  of  that,  and  we  strongly  suspect 
that  there  are  some  very  loose  fishes  who,  whatever  "  alarums  and 
excursions"  may  have  diversified  their  conjugal  existence,  have 
been  quite  as  romantically  fond  of  their  wives  many  years  after 
marriage  as  they  were  a  few  months  before.  And  when  we  find 
Mr.  Finck  marking  off  Romantic  Love  not  merely  from  Conjugal 
Love,  but  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  sensuality,"  we  begin 
to  suspect  that  he  really  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

That  he  is  not  quite  "  all  there  "  in  the  historic  part  of  his  book  is 
not  matter  of  opinion  but  of  certainty.  He  says  somewhere  that  he 
only  quotes  the  best  authorities ;  but  we  own  to  a  very  shrewd 
suspicion  that,  like  many  of  his  countrymen  (Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck 
is,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  an  American),  he  is  in  not  a  few 
cases  debarred  by  circumstances  from  going  to  any  authorities  not 
second  hand.  To  take  one  ancient  and  one  modern  instance,  when 
we  find  him  dismissing  the  views  of  love  entertained  by  Catullus 
as  "coarse  and  cynical" — of  Catullus,  the  one  ancient  who  has 
caught  up  the  whole  sum  of  Romantic  Love,  and  uttered  it  in  a 
dozen  immortal  poems — we  feel  a  little  uncertain  about  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin  literature  at  first  hand ;  and  when  we  find  him 
going  for  information  about  Gargantua's  bringing-upnotto  Master 
Francis  himself,  but  to  the  admirable  M.  Compayre,  we  feel  a  little 
uncertain  about  his  knowledge  of  French  literature  at  first  hand. 
And  whatever  his  knowledge  may  be,  his  conclusions  are  very  odd 
indeed.  What  he  means  by  saying  that  "  there  is  not  a  single 
reference  to  romantic  love  "  in  the  course  of  the  whole  Bible,  when 
he  subsequently  avows  acquaintance  with  the  Canticles,  we  really 
cannot  say ;  though  a  man  who  appears  to  imagine  that  "  the 
German  writer  Herder"  was  the  first  person  to  consider  the  Song 
of  Songs  romantic  would  seem  to  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  is 
more  or  less  than  difficult  of  explanation.  Indeed,  generally  we 
may  say  that  when  Mr.  Finck  meets  a  fact  inconvenient  to  him, 
he  disregards  that  fact.  After  his  suppression  of  the  Canticles,  or 
at  least  his  assumption  that  nobody  would  ever  have  thought  the 
Canticles  romantic,  except  for  that  misleading  German  writer 
Herder,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find  him  laying  down  offhand 
that  "  Greek  literature  is  absolutely  silent  "  on  the  subject  of  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  "  pre-rnatrimonial  infatuation."  Now  we  should 
have  said  that  the  whole  course  of  Greek  literature,  from  Sappho 
to  Eustathius  (for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  centuries)  was  elo- 
quently vocal  on  the  subject  of  prematrimonial  infatuation.  So 
there  is  the  difference.  We  suspect,  however,  that  we  can  explain 
Mr.  Finck  pretty  sufficiently.  It  is  clear  that  he  argues  something 
in  this  way : — 

Romantic  love  is  that  which  is  entertained  (in  a  strictly 
honourable  way)  for  the  daughters  of  my  country  [to  whom  he 
is  good  enough  to  add  les  Jilles  de  John  BuU~]  on  Algonquin 
and  other  avenoos : 

The  Greeks,  wretched  creatures,  never  made  love  to  the 
daughters  of  my  country  in  a  strictly  honourable  way  on  Algonquin 
and  other  avenoos ; 

Therefore  the  Greeks  never  made  romantic  love. 
"Which  in  its  way  is  undeniable  enough.  What  is  really  odd, 
however,  is  that  Mr.  Finck  finds  his  germs  of  something  like  the 
preniatiimonial  infatuation  in  question  in  (of  all  people  in  the 
world)  0\id  !  Ovid  is  "the  greatest  and  only  great  love  poet 
before  Dante."  Now  we  think  by  no  means  ill  of  Ovid  ;  but  we 
really  do  hope  that  Mr.  Finck  cannot  read  Latin,  in  which  case 
his  error  is  one,  not  of  distinct  critical  incompetence,  but  merely 
of  talking  about  what  he  does  not  understand.  But  passons  outre. 
"When  Mr.  Finck  gets  to  the  Middle  Ages  he  is  quite  as  positive 
and,  we  fear  we  must  say,  quite  as  ill  informed.  His  error  of 
exaggeration  in  regard  to  mediaeval "  hatred  of  beauty  "  and  so  forth 
is,  no  doubt,  merely  second  hand,  and  so  far  pardonable.  But  the 
muddling  up  of  times,  seasons,  and  facts  to  which  he  resorts  in 
order  to  bolster  it  up  is  not  pardonable ;  and  when  we  find  a  man 
actually  quoting  Montaigne,  under  the  heading  "  Mediaeval  Love," 
to  show  the  ideas  then  entertained  of  woman,  we  can  make  no 
milder  remark  than  that  such  a  writer  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
It  is,  at  least,  no  wonder  that  he  thinks  that  there  existed  some 
definite  "period  of  chivalry,"  and  that  ho  describes  the  luckless 
Cabcstanh  with  inimitable  innocence  as  "  the  hero  of  Iliifler  and 
Mackenzie's  opera  The  Troubadour. ''  One  really  wonders  that  he 
did  not  previously  refer  to  Paris  as  "  the  hero  of  Offenbach  and 
Halevy's  opera  La  Jlelle  llflene. 

As  Mr.  Finck  seems  to  have  taken  himself  and  his  task  seriously, 
we  have  imitated  him  hitherto,  which  is  very  good  of  us.  His 
book  is,  as  a  whole,  a  tedious  compilation,  aping  the  scientific  by 
dint  of  much  damnable  iteration  about  Evolution  and  Heredity, 
and  approaching  all  sorts  of  curious  and  interesting  subjects  only 
to  make  tliem  perfectly  uninteresting.  The  celebrated  clergyman 
who  was  defied  by  a  lively  damsel  to  preach  a  sermon  oil  kissing, 


and  who  won  the  wager  by  a  most  proper  and  orthodox  discourse, 
could  not  have  been  more  decorous  than  Mr.  Fiuck  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  his  hearers,  that  he  was  not  so 
stupid.  Great  part  of  the  second  volume  is  taken  up  by  an 
elaborate  discussion,  feature  by  feature,  of  the  elements  of  beauty 
iu  the  human  face,  and  especially  in  the  face  of  woman.  The 
subject,  though  a  difficult,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  and 
by  due  study  of  what  has  been  said  by  artists  on  one  side,  by 
philosophers  on  another,  and  by  scientific  physiognomists  such  as 
Professor  Mantegazza  on  the  third,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man 
of  acuteness,  aided  by  observation  on  his  own  part,  to  make  a 
most  attractive  discourse.  In  particular  the  relations,  varying, 
but  by  no  means  arbitrary,  which  exist  between  certain  styles  of 
face  and  certain  styles  of  character  in  the  owner  of  the  face,  and  the 
attraction  exercised  by  such  styles  upon  different  temperaments  in  the 
other  sex,  are  subj  ects  which  have  never  been  handled  with  knowledge 
and  judgment,  and  which  might  make  a  most  curious  monograph. 
Mr.  Finck  chatters  about  hair  and  eyes  and  noses  with  a  plentiful 
amassment  of  detail,  but  with  a  still  more  plentiful  lack  of  sense 
or  taste.  He  has  strong  preferences  of  his  own,  which  of  course 
he  has  a  right  to  have.  But  when,  for  instance,  he  says  that 
"  when  love  appears  on  the  scene  and  sharpens  the  aesthetic  sense, 
there  is  a  reaction  in  favour  of  bruuettes,"  he  talks  nonsense.  The 
battle  of  Black  and  Gold  has  gone  on  ever  since  literature  existed 
to  tell  us  of  it,  and  victory  has  gone  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
another,  exactly  as  in  all  other  matters  of  taste.  There  is  less  fault 
to  find  with  Mr.  Finck's  general  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of 
different  countries,  and  his  partiality  to  his  own  is  not  greater 
than  is  natural  and  justifiable.  Like  all  other  observers,  he  is 
struck  and  puzzled  by  the  extraordinary  absence  of  beauty  in 
France,  but  his  offhand  explanation  of  it  as  due  to  the  absence  of 
romantic  love  there  before  marriage  will  hardly  do.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  all  the  pretty  girls  for 
generations  have  been  dowerless,  and  the  ugly  ones  dowered. 
Besides,  if  there  is  more  marriage  without  choice  in  France  than 
elsewhere,  there  is  also  undoubtedly  more  choice  without  mar- 
riage;  and  that,  according  to  evolution  and  heredity  notions,  ought 
to  go  some  way  at  any  rate  towards  compensating  the  matter. 
We  have  never  ourselves  been  able  to  decide  the  question  in  any 
other  way  than  that  suggested  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  French- 
men themselves  in  an  individual  question  of  personal  appearance. 
It  seems  to  have  pleased  heaven  that  Frenchwomen  should  be 
generally  ugly,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

In  one  section  of  his  book  Mr.  Finck  is  rather  more  fortunate, 
though  his  crude  Transatlantic  ideas  mar  his  work  even  here. 
He  is  a  great  defender  of  Flirtation  against  Prudery  oa  the  one 
hand,  and  Coquetry  on  the  other,  and  we  approve  his  efforts.  But 
even  here  he  has  not  quite  risen  to  the  full  conception  of  the 
great  art — to  wit,  to  the  idea  that  it  is  an  art,  and,  like  all  arts, 
has  an  end  in  itself.  In  general,  Mr.  Finck's  intentions  appear  to  be 
better  than  his  execution — a  fact  perhaps  not  dilficult  to  anticipate 
from  his  having  written  his  book.  He  does  not  like  very  small 
waists — on  which  point  he  is  no  doubt  generally  right,  though, 
we  are  quite  unable  to  admit  with  him  that  a  small  waist  is  ugly 
in  itself.  It  is  not ;  but  the  means  taken  to  secure  it  briug  about 
other  uglinesses  for  which  the  small  waist  is  no  compensation. 
He  does  not  like  to  see  ladies'  heads  loaded  with  dead  birds  and 
beasts,  and  here  we  are  wholly  with  him.  He  hates  strong- 
minded  women  with  an  in  every  sense  holy  hatred,  and  for  this  alone 
we  could  be  content  to  forgive  him  everything,  except  that  fatal, 
irrational,  and,  in  far  more  than  the  common  sense  immoral,  error 
that  Romantic  Love  and  Conjugal  Love  are  different  and  in- 
compatible. The  thing  is  the  odder  because  he  is  a  warm  advocate 
of  marriage — that  is  to  say,  of  killing  the  goose  (we  mean  no 
sarcasm)  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  This  and  his  sacrilegious 
remarks  about  Solomon  and  Catullus  are  bad,  and  his  ignorance  of 
mediaeval  and  other  matters  is  bad,  and  what  we  at  least  suspect 
to  be  his  concealment  of  the  real  cause  of  that  ignorance  is  bad, 
and  his  depreciation  of  blondes  is  bad,  and  his  overvaluation  of 
Ovid  is  bad.  But,  as  having,  even  if  not  quite  according  to 
knowledge,  stood  up  for  the  noble  and  traduced  art  of  flirtation, 
perchance  he  may  be  finally  saved,  if  so  as  by  fire,  and  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  Paradise  of  Lovers. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  letterpress  of  the  August  Les  lettres  et  les  arts  is  not 
extraordinarily  interesting,  though  there  is  a  good  article  on 
the  Grand  Trianon.  But  the  illustrations  are  exceptionally  engaging 
They  begin  with  a  most  charming  frontispiece  after  Prudhon, 
"  Le  Bain."  Then  we  come  to  a  series  of  M.  Lynch's  vaporous 
and  elegant  sketches,  of  which  the  opening  vignette  of  "  Voix 
maudito  "  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  The  large  tinted  plate  of  a 
gondola  voyage  at  p.  138  is,  or  appears,  curiously  out  of  drawing; 
but  the  group  at  p.  150  is  again  charming.  The  Trianon  article 
is  abundantly  illustrated,  and  many  of  the  cuts  are  delightful. 
Such  in  ditl'erent  ways  are  "Madame  de  Moutespan  "  (a  most 
gracious  vision),  a  very  striking  "  Vue  du  palais,"  and,  above  all, 
Vignon's  combined  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the 
Princess  of  Conde  with  a  black  boy  between  them.  M.  Ravel's 
plates  to  "  Pension  d'etrangers,"  clever  as  they  are,  please  us  less. 
The  reproduction  of  David's  "Madame  Recamier"  is  a  capital 
example  of  chilly  classicism. 

"We  are  always  glad  to  see  the  four  capital  L's  grouped  on  the 
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Centre  of  a  volume's  cover,  and  "Quatrelles  "lins  not  disappointed 
i  us  in  his  lust  book,  entitled,  in  the  fashion  which  he  loves,  70  et 
90(1).  Li  Ice  most  social  satirists,  the  pood  Quatrelles  is  a  little 
of  a  Jeremiah,  and  a  hardened  cynic  may  remember  that  a  good 
many  generations  of  such  satirists  have  succeeded  each  other 
without  the  world  being  appreciably  worse  before  or  better  after 
their  jeremiads.  But  Quatrelles  is  for  the  most  part  indignant 
ouly  with  things  wherewith  he  ought  to  be  indignant,  and  his 
indignation  is  sufficiently  amusing.  Also  ho  scatters  about  his 
pages  esprit  not  of  the  kind  obnoxious  to  persons  of  esprit.  The 
opening  sentences  of  his  book  are  good,  and  very  good,  in  this  way. 
"  Bruler  des  lettres,  savez-vous  rien  de  plus  triste  P  U'estcommo 
uu  pent  que  Ton  fait  sauter  entre  le  present  et  le  pass6.  L'ennemi 
1  ny  passera  pas ;  mat's  on  n'y  passera  plus."  That  sort  of  thing  is 
no  doubt  easy  to  do  badly,  and  it  may  be  that  the  frequency  of 
bad  executions  of  it  gave  some  justification  to  its  unpopularity. 
But  if  it  is  easy  to  be  witty  badly,  it  is  still  easier  not  to  be  witty 
at  all,  and  that  unfortunately  is  the  parti  which  has  been  taken 
by  all  the  Naturalists  except  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  by  most 
of  the  vounger  school  even  when  they  are  not  of  those  around 
M.  Zola. 

M.  Ricard  has  made  a  new  experiment  in  his  Secret  defemme 

(2)  .  In  Pitchoun,  in  La  voir  d'or,  and  others  of  his  works  he  has 
attempted  chiotiy  abnormal  and  also  lower-class  subjects.  In 
Secret  de  femme  we  are,  as  the  unsurpassable  idiom  of  the  nation 
has  it,  "  dans  le  hig-lif,"  though  it  is  fair  to  say  that  M.  Ricard 
is  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  that.  The  chief  objection  that  we 
have  to  his  heroine  Lucienne  is  that  she  is  a  rather  disagreeable 
young  woman.  The  disagreeable  hero  is  an  old  trick,  but  Heaven 
defend  us  from  the  disagreeable  heroine.  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips  is 
unusually  favoured  in  the  rapidity  of  his  translation  into  French 

(3)  .  He  has  also  been  lucky  in  his  translator,  which  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  authors,  whether  French 
or  English.  Nee  Michon  (4)  is  one  of  those  books  which,  if 
our  English  writers  of  life  and  literature  were  a  little  more 
experienced,  would  save  them  from  the  error  of  considering 
English  middle-class  life  as  specially  sordid.  M.  de  Penes 
opening  sketches  show  for  more  forcibly  than  the  exaggerated 
caricatures  of  the  Zolaesque  school  the  incurable  bouryeoisete  of 
the  French  bourgeois,  and  the  whole  book  is  clever,  if  not  very 
pleasant.  We  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Philips  was  lucky  in  his 
translator.  We  don't  know  whether  the  author  of  The  Leaven- 
worth Case  will  say  the  same  of  Le  crime  de  la  y,ic  avenue  (5). 
One  usually  expects  some  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  book  is 
"  after  "  something  else,  especially  as  this  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
simply  a  literal  translation  of  the  American  original,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  that  original.  Marius  Darnay  (6)  is  an 
extravagant  and  rather  ill  planned  book,  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  better  "  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains."  If  he 
did  take  pains,  we  fear  there  is  no  great  hope  for  him.  Lemariaye 
du  seyare  (7)  (how  many  people  know  what  a  "segare"is?)  is 
much  better,  the  sketches  of  provincial  life  being  vivid,  without 
the  touches  of  unnecessarily  forcible  incident  which  many  novelists 
seem  to  think  necessary. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

PRINCIPLES  of  Civil  Government  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  is  a 
•*-  small  book  on  a  great  subject.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on  theories 
of  government,  but  a  manual  for  electors  of  practical  utility,  which 
sets  forth  in  clear  and  sober  language  the  nature  and  scope  of 
representative  government,  with  special  reference  to  the  political 
problems  of  the  day.  Mr.  John  Boyd  Kinnear,  the  author,  is 
desirous  of  serving  "  those  who  have  but  newly  become  possessed 
of  power,"  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  his  endeavours  that 
they  deserve  success.  His  book  is  well  calculated  to  increase  the 
sense  of  responsibility  in  those  who  exercise  their  privileges 
as  voters,  even  if  it  does  not  greatly  stir  the  intelligence  of 
the  apathetic.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  Mr.  Kinnear  is 
a  little  too  sanguine.  The  literature  of  calm  discussion  and 
cautious  impartiality  is  not  that  which  finds  favour  amoDg  the 
less  educated  voters.  The  -very  merits  of  Mr.  Kinnear's  book  are 
unfriendly  to  its  circulation  among  the  classes  who  most  need 
enlightenment,  inasmuch  as  they  are  most  open  to  the  wiles  of 
political  agitators.  No  one  could  determine  from  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Kinnear's  volume  to  which  political  party  the  author  adheres,  or 
whether  indeed  he  is  a  party  man  or  not.  This  is,  of  course,  as  it 
should  be,  but  it  is  something  utterly  opposed  to  the  electioneer- 
ing literature  which  forms  the  only  political  refreshment  of  those 
newly  possessed  of  power,  the  millions  of  agricultural  voters  who 
are  scarcely  likely  to  think  for  themselves,  or  accept  the  guid- 
ance of  an  earnest  dispassionate  teacher.  Mr.  Kinnear's  book  is 
addressed  to  those  who  are  capable  of  independent  thought,  and 
by  them  alone  may  its  sound  enunciation  of  fundamental  principles 

I  be  adequately  gauged.  Bearing  in  mind  this  obvious  limitation, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  little  book  will  be  found  by  many  a 

I    trustworthy  aid. 

(1)70  rt  90.    Par  Quatrelles.    Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 
I        (2)  Secret  defemme.    Par  J.  Ricard.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  Comma  dans  un  miroir.  Par  F.  C.  Philips.  Traduit  de  1' Anglais 
1     par  M.  A.  de  Bovct.    Paris  :  Nouvclle  Revue. 

(4)  Nee  Michon.    Par  H.  de  Pene.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

1        (5)  Le  crime  de  la  sme  avenue.    Par  Marie  Darcey.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
1        (6)  Marius  Darnay.    Par  A.  Chauvigne.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(7)  Le  manage  du  seyare.    Par  Pierre  Fiey.    Paris  :  Calmann  Lc'vy. 


The  Constitution  of  tho  United  Statos  is  perhaps  but  dimly 
apprehended  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen.  One  of  tho  most 
obscure  matters  connected  with  it  is  tho  method  pursued  in 
choosing  and  electing  a  President.  This  is  signilicantly  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Charles  A.  O'Neil  in  an  historical  survey  of  a  century  of 
Presidential  elections,  entitled  The,  American  Electoral  System 
(Putnam's  Sons).  A  clear  case  for  reform  is  made  out  in  this 
instructive  and  interesting  exposition  of  tho  anomalies  of  the  law 
regulating  tho  election  of  President.  From  tho  primitive  pro- 
cedure in  the  simple  old  days  of  Federalism  to  the  complicated 
problems  that  culminated  in  the  notorious  Tilden-I layes  contest 
every  stage  of  development  in  American  electoral  history  is  clearly 
defined  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  O'Neil.  The  record  is  singu- 
larly suggestive  at  all  points,  and  thoroughly  repays  study. 

For  the  benefit  of  Catholic  students  of  philosophy  Professor 
T.  A.  Finlay  has  translated  Dr.  Stoekl's  Handbook  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy  (Dublin  :  Gill  &  Son),  the  lirst  part  of  which  is  before 
us.  It  comprises  a  general  survey  of  ancient  philosophy,  of  the 
schools  of  Greece,  and  the  patristic  writings  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  whole  forming  a  compendious  statement  of  pre-scholastic 
philosophy. 

Russian  Lyrics  in  English  Verse  (Triibner  &  Co.)  is  a  fairly 
representative  selection  from  the  chief  poets  of  Russia,  translated 
by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  with  short  biographical  notices  of  the 
authors.  Examples  of  tive-and-twenty  poets  are  given,  among 
them  Lermontof,  Pushkin,  and  Krylof  being  prominent,  and  the 
collection  on  the  whole  shows  taste  and  discrimination. 

My  Microscope  (Roper  &  Drowley)  is  a  small  but  suggestive 
revelation  of  the  wonders  of  the  infinitely  little,  written  by  "A 
Quekett  Club-man,"  and  dedicated  to  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Club.  A  very  welcome  feature  of  the  book  is  the  list  of 
one  hundred  objects  given  as  an  appendix,  many  of  them  likely 
to  prove  new  to  young  microscopists,  though  of  easy  attainment. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  her  Hot  Weather  Lesson  Books  (London : 
Hatchards)  Miss  Montresor  carries  her  young  readers  through 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
She  epitomizes  for  them  the  history  of  each  country,  describes  its 
chief  geographical  features,  and  brings  very  vividly  before  them 
the  manners  and  customs  and  costumes  of  the  people.  Her  style 
is  so  lively  and  pleasant  that,  but  for  the  list  of  questions  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  a  child  might  be  easily  beguiled  into  the 
belief  that  the  book  was  written  entirely  for  his  delectation, 
without  any  arriere  pensee  of  instruction  or  examination.  The 
chief  merit  of  this  excellent  but  unpretending  little  work  is  that 
the  author's  lessons  are  taught  so  alluringly,  and  with  so  absolute 
an  absence  of  didacticism,  that  no  intelligent  child  can  fail  to  be 
incited  by  them  to  a  keen  desire  to  acquire  fuller  information  on 
the  subjects  she  treats  of  so  soon  as  he  or  she  has  thoroughly 
digested  the  information  here  given.  To  the  study  of  history  or 
geography  this  book  is  almost  as  pleasant  an  introduction  as 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  are  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare. 

Among  our  translations  we  have  Faddy  at  Home  (Chapman  & 
Hall),  a  version  of  the  Baron  E.  de  Mandat-Grancey's  Chez 
Paddy,  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Morton ;  Tartarin  of  Taraseon  (Routledge 
&  Sons),  with  the  original  illustrations  of  the  French  edition ; 
and  An  Iceland  Fisherman  (J.  &  R.  Maxwell),  a  translation,  by 
Clara  Cadiot,  of  Pcchcur  d'lslande.  The  last  named  is,  on  the 
whole,  so  capable  a  rendering  of  "  Pierre  Loti's "  powerful  and 
melancholy  romance  that  its  occasional  awkwardness  is  somewhat 
notable.  It  is  odd  to  compare  the  many  admirable  translations 
of  descriptive  passages  with  such  inelegant  renderings  as  "  She 
came  on  to  remember  her  return  to  Brittany"  (p.  29),  and  "A 
deep  dimple  under  the  lower  lip  foiled  it  up  delightfully  "  (p.  22). 

Sea  Music  (Walter  Scott)  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  "  Canterbury 
Poets  "  series,  and  a  dreadful  example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  It  is 
not  merely  that  almost  two-thirds  of  this  "  anthology  "  are  occu- 
pied with  the  exercises  of  contemporary  poetasters,  and  that  the 
method  of  extraction  is  unhappy.  These  are  just  matters  for  com- 
plaint. Worse  still  is  the  profane  treatment  of  great  poets.  On 
p.  46  we  find  a  portion  of  Epipsychidion,  from  which  one  line  of 
a  couplet  is  needlessly  absent.  Below  this  specimen  of  good 
taste  one  of  the  poet's  most  crystal-clear  verses  is  thus  distorted 
to  arrant  nonsense : — 

Hear  I  not 

The  /Eolian  music  of  our  sea-green  plumes  ? 

On  the  preceding  page  another  memorable  verse  by  Shelley  is 
exquisitely  improved  thus: — 

It  is  the  impastured  sea  hungering  for  a  calm. 

Again,  on  p.  58,  one  of  Wordsworth's  noble  sonnets  is  shamefully 
mutilated,  and  the  fifth  verse,  edited  in  the  vulgar  spirit  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  volume,  runs  thus: — 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  sea. 
Really  Mr.  Scott  ought  to  look  to  his  editors. 

A  collection  of  another  kind,  not  magnificently  styled  an 
anthology,  is  A  Second  School  Poetry-Book,  compiled  by  M.  E. 
Woods,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  .Co.  This  is 
altogether  a  delightful  book,  blending  old  poetry  and  new  with 
excellent  taste  and  sound  proportion.  The  copyright  work  in- 
cluded is  drawn  from  reputable  sources  and  is  not  too  profuse. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  a  new  edition,  the  sixth,  of  The  Civil 
Service  History  of  Enyland  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son),  by 
F.  A.  White,  revised  to  date  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Dobson. 

Lord  Byron's  Werner  is  added  to  the  pretty  red-backed  volumes 
of  "  Routledge's  Pocket  Library." 

Among  new  editions  we  have  Principal  Shairp's  Burns,  "  English 
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Men  ef  Letters "  series  (.Macmillan  &  Co.):  Miss  Gascoigne, by 
.Mrs.  J.  II  Kiddell  (Ward  &  Downey)  ;  Night  and  Mornintf,  ia  the 
"Pocket  Wiinie  Edition-'  of  Lord  Lytton's  works  (Routledire) ; 
and  Court.  Royal,  by  the  author  of  Mehalah  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.) 

We  have  received  Publication*  of  the  English  Goethe  Society, 
Part  II.  (David  Nutt)  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Morfillla  Simplified  urammar 
of  the  Serbian  Language  (Trubner  &  Co.) ;  Chary  Blossoms,  by 
Grace  0.  Dutt  Fisher  (Unwin) ;  Shadow  and  Sunlight,  by  Arthur 
-Moore  (City  of  London  Co.);  Odds  and  Ends,  by  Leonardo 
Cattermole  (Effingham  Wilson);  Em/land's  Ideal,  by  Edward 
Carpenter  (Swan  Sonnenschein),  and  A  Wilful  Young  Woman, 
by  Alice  Price  ( Warne  &  Co.) 
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THE  AUTOTYPE  PINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW,  OXFORD  STREET. 
SPLENDID  copies  op  the  old  masters. 

From  all  the  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe,  in  PERMANENT  AUTOTYPE. 
H.AI.'s  COLLECTIONS  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  AND  AVINDSOR  CASTLE, 
THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON. 
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TTEIDELBERG     COLLEGE,  Heidelberg; 
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Dr.  A.  HOLZBERG,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg. 
A.  B.  CATTY,  B.A.,  late  Scholar,  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
W.  LAWEENCE,  M.A.,  late  Scholar,  St.  John's,  Oxon. 
Preparation  for  Army  and  all  Exams. 
Army  Candidates  are  taken  in  a  separate  house. 

Mr.  Catty's  Loudon  Address,  care  of  J.  Shearman,  Esq.,  3  New  Inn.  W.C. 
Escort  will  leave  London  September  14.    Full  particular  on  application. 

Q  JAMES'S  COLLEGE,  South Leigh,Witney, Oxford.—  Highest 

Class  Church  of  England  School.   Scholarships  at  Public  Schools.   Special  core  taken 


of  Delicate  Boys.   Healthy  situation.   Spacious  grounds 


_pecial  care  taken 
Apply  to  Rev.  Ukau-Masteb. 
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\*    .  Highlands). 

Classical  and  Modern  Sides—the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education  for  BOY'S  entering 
early  upon  lite.  Preparations  for  the  Universities,  Indian  Civil  Service,  Army  and  other 
Examinations. 

SEVERAL  BURSARIES  of  the  value  of  £50  were  awarded  in  July. 

For  particulars,  prospectus,  sc.,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Waudex,  Gleualmond,  N.B. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. — Mr.  P.  B.  HALCOMBE, M.A., 

.  King's  Coll  :  Camh.  (formerly  Foundation  Scholar  of  Winchester).  2nd  Class  in  the 
Classical  Tripos  1H87.  leccives  BOYS  at  his  Father  s  Rectory  to  prepare  for  the  Scholarship 
and  Entrance  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  Balsham  Rectory,  Cambridge. 

~p>LACKHEATH   PROPRIETARY  SCHOOL. 

President— The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  BISHOP  of  ROCHESTER. 
Head-Master — HE  RBERT  BENDALL,  Esq.,  MA. 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  First  Class  in  Classical  Tripos. 
School  Fees  25  Guineas  per  annum. 

Boarders  received  by  the  Head- Muster  at  i'60per  annum,  exclusive  of  School  Fees. 
Boarders  at  £80,  and  Day  Boarders  at  £10  per  annum,  inclusive  of  School  Fees  received  bv 
the  Rev.  F.  K.  Buiutows,  M.A..  29  Bennett  Park,  Bluckbeath. 
The  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  September  15. 
Apply  to  tiie  SSCKETAHY,  Proprietary  School,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

THE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

-1-  Mile  End,  E.  ' 

The  SESSION  1887-8  will  commence  on  Saturday,  October  1. 1SS7.  The  New  Buildings 
which  were  opened  by  T.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wules,  on  May  21,  afford  more  tha-i 
doultle  the  accommodation  which  was  provided  formerly. 

FOUR  EN  TRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60,  £40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for 
competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  New  Students.  Fees  for  Lectures  and  llosi.itul 
Practice.  B0  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and 
other  Hospital  Appointments  nre  free,  and  the  holders  of  all  the  Resident  Appointments  un- 
provided witli  looms  and  board  entirely  free  of  expense.  'The  Resident  Appointments  consist 
Ol  Five  Ilouse-Fhysiciuncies,  Five  House- Surgeoncies,  One  Accoucheurship,  and  One  Re- 
cciving-Rooiil  Officer.  Dressers  and  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special 
Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  for  the  Primary  and  Puss  Examinations  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
College  ot  Surgeons  of  England,  are  held  throughout  the  vear.  Special  entries  may  be 
made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communica- 
tion by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan 
District,  East  London,  und  South- Eastern  Railways  have  stations  within  a  minute's  walk  of  tha 
Hospital  and  College. 

For  Pros  pectus  and  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 
 MUNRO  SCOTT.  Ji'arrfen. 

ftT.    THOMAS'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  WmTER  SESSION  of  1887-8  will  commence  on  October  1,  when  an  Introductory 
Address  will  be  delivered  hy  R.  W.  REin,  Esq.  F.R.C.S..  at  3  P.M.  ' 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  125  guineas  and  £60  respectively 
ppen  to  all  lirst-jeiir  Students,  will  be  ottered  for  competition.  The  Examination  will  Iw 
held  on  October  3.  4,  and  5.  und  the  subjects  will  he  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either 
Botany  or  Zoology,  at  the  option  of  Candidates. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  '•  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC" 
and  "  INTERMEDIATE  M.B."  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

All  Ilospitul  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  extra  charge. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  considerable  value  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examina- 
tions, as  also  several  Medals. 

The  Fees  may  he  puid  in  one  sum  or  hy  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures- 
or  to  Hospital  Practice,  und  special  arrangements  are  made  for  Students  entering  in  their 
second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  lor  Dental  Students  and  lor  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Several  Medical  Practitioners  and  Private  I'ainilics  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  receive 
Students  lor  residence  uud  supervision,  and  a  register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  in  the 
Secretary's  office. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secrets  v,  Mr.  GKOllGE 
Ekmjlk. 

W.  M.  ORD.  Dean. 

It.  W.  REID,  Tits -Dean. 

QT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S     HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 

^  The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  3,  1887. 

Students  can  reside  in  theColIcge  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  tothe  collegiate  regula- 
tions.   The  Hospital  comprises  a  service  of  750  beds,  including  7:,  for  Convalescents  at  Swunley. 

For  further  particulars  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Wardex  ol'  the  College,  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 
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"  "ATISERABLE  comforters  are  ye  all !  "  must  have  been 
-LVX  the  exclamation  or  the  reflection  of  more  than  one 
Minister  over  the  elaborate  apologies  which  have  been  made 
for  the  expected,  but  unexpectedly  great,  defeat  of  the  Union- 
ists at  Northwich.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  the 
constituency  has  merely  returned  to  its  position — almost  its 
exact  position — of  1 885,  and  that  these  local  electorates  which 
judiciously  alternate  between  great  local  benefactors,  so  as  to 
keep  both  in  a  healthy  and  profitable  disposition  to  "  ground- 
"  bait,"  are  very  old  and  very  well-known  phenomena  to 
the  practised  politician.  But,  though  some  mathematicians 
gravely  rebuke  the  popular  fallacy  of  thinking  that  there  is 
anything  more  wonderful  in  red  turning  up  for  the  nth  time 
than  in  its  turning  up  for  the  first,  even  those  mathematicians 
will  hardly  say  the  same  of  political  runs  of  luck.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  Northwich  does  not  stand  alone,  that  it  is  the  last 
(up  to  present  dates)  of  a  series  of  Unionist  misfortunes,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  Unionist  reverses.  Give  all  possible 
credit  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Brunner  and  not  the 
Verdin  turn  at  Northwich,  and  that  if  Northwich  had  not 
respected  this  order,  the  stream  of  free  libraries  and  so  forth 
might  have  been  in  danger  of  running  dry  from  Verdin 
presumption  and  Brunner  disgust.  Give  all  further  credit 
to  the  new  and  very  serious  element  in  politics,  which 
consists  in  the  presence  and  readiness  to  act  on  the  anti- 
English  side  of  Mr.  Parnell's  paid  henchmen,  accomplished 
in  electioneering,  perfectly  unscrupulous,  many  of  them  men 
of  a  certain  ability  in  their  way,  and  with  success  as  much 
a  matter  of  business  to  them  as  it  is  to  a  baker  or  a 
butterman.  All  this  is  not,  and  no  Minister  in  his  senses 
can  suppose  it  to  be,  a  complete  explanation  of  the  series  of 
disasters. 

The  causes  lie  deeper,  and  they  have  been  already  referred 
to  here,  but  the  dangerous  supineness  with  which  the 
Government  still  allows  them  to  continue  acting  calls  for 
more  outspoken  language.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  Ministry  has,  both  in  its  earlier  and  its  later  tenures  of 
office,  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its  friends  and  given 
occasion  to  the  enterprise  of  its  enemies.  It  is  quite  true 
that  it  has  not  done  much  that  is  particularly  bad  ;  it  is 
"  the  undone  vast,"  not  "  the  petty  done,"  which  threatens 
in  turn  to  undo  it.  The  attempts  to  "  oblige  Benson  "  in  a 
new  way  by  cooking  up,  or  allowing  to  be  cooked  up, 
hybrid  Liberal-Conservative  measures  like  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  and  the  Allotments  Bill  were  perhaps  inevitable  in  the 
circumstances,  for  the  labourer  and  the  Liberal  Unionist  are 
alike  worthy  of  their  hire.  The  at  least  very  general  result 
of  giving  the  former  an  allotment  is  that  he  gives  it  up, 
and  when  he  does  not  it  does  him  good  no  doubt.  As 
for  the  Land  Bill,  as  nothing  will  ever  settle  the  Irish 
land  question  till  some  one  has  the  pluck  and  the  sense  to 
blot  out  the  whole  land  legislation  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  go  back  to  intelligible  principles  of  free  bargain, 
matters  very  little  what  particular  form  each  suc- 
ive  attempt  at  the  impossible  takes.  But  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that,  if  the  Government  thought  (as  very  likely  they 
were  right  in  thinking)  that  some  pay  must  be  given  to 
their  Liberal  Unionist  allies,  they  should  have  settled  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  pay  clearly,  and  adhered  to  it 
rigidly.  This  they  have  notoriously  not  done.  They  have 
seemed,  indeed,  unable  to  adhere  rigidly,  or  rather  firmly, 
to  any  course  of  conduct ;  and  it  is  to  tho  bad  impression 
caused  by  this,  in  small  matters  as  in  great,  that  their 


recent  disasters,  such  as  they  are,  must  be  traced.  Of  actual 
ill-luck — that  is  to  say,  of  disaster  not  under  their  own  con- 
trol— they  have  had  only  one  piece,  the  capricious  conduct 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  misconduct  which  might 
easily  have  been  anticipated,  and  which  certainly  was  not 
met  in  a  particularly  firm  or  dignified  way.  The  alliance 
with  the  Liberal  Unionists  created,  of  course,  as  any  poli- 
tician with  half  an  eye  could  see,  a  difficult  situation.  But 
statesmen  exist  to  grapple  with  difficult  situations,  and 
the  probable  outcomes  of  this  special  situation  could  have 
been  calculated,  if  not  with  great  nicety,  at  any  rate  with 
very  fair  working  precision. 

But  the  two  curses  of  the  present  Government  (we  speak, 
as  before,  of  its  two  tenures  of  power  as  one)  have  been 
timidity  in  forming  resolutions,  and  lack  of  firmness  in 
sticking  to  them  when  formed.  The  original  error,  the 
error  of  not  making  a  bold  stroke  at  once  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Irish  disorder,  was  protested  against,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  be  protested  against.  But  it  was  committed,  not 
of  course  (as  only  Radical  journalists  pretend,  and  as  even 
Radical  journalists  do  not  believe)  because  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Parnell  met  in  the  vaults  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  swore  the  destruction  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  because  letting  the  matter  slide  seemed  an 
easy  and  a  popular  thing  to  do.  The  bird  then  hatched 
has  come  home  to  roost  with  the  usual  regularity  of  such 
political  fowl,  and  he  has  been  joined  since  by  others  of 
his  kind,  all  produced  by  the  same  incubators — timidity 
and  want  of  resolution.  The  miserable  blunder  of  the  Cass 
case,  which  has  been  a  scandal,  and  which  must,  however 
it  ends,  almost  certainly  involve  a  miscarriage  of  justice, 
has  been  an  example  in  little  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Government.  They  form,  it  may  be,  a  tolerably  wise  de- 
cision at  first.  Then  somebody  "  applies  pressure  "  on  the 
other  side.  Then  they  hesitate,  then  they  concede,  and 
then  they  blunder  even  in  the  manner  of  concession.  The 
conduct  of  business,  the  revision  of  judicial  rents,  the 
insignificant  but  disastrous  matter  just  referred  to,  the 
management  of  tumultuous  public  meetings,  the  Horse 
Artillery  affair,  a  dozen  other  things  have  all  been  in- 
stances of  this  wobbling  squeezeableness.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  first  maxim  of  the  political  copybook 
was  "  Stout  sinning  is  better  than  ricketty  righteousness." 
But  in  the  Government  copybook,  at  any  rate,  the  maxim 
seems  either  not  to  exist  or  not  to  have  been  learnt. 

And  now  there  is  this  crowning  matter  of  the  Pro- 
clamation of  the  gang  of  petty  tyrants  and  half- fledged 
traitors  known  as  the  National  League.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  described,  with  admirable  exactness,  the  character  of 
that  organization.  He  has  taken  credit,  and  quite  just 
credit,  for  obtaining  from  Parliament,  with  vast  pains  and 
great  expenditure  of  time,  the  machinery  necessary  for 
putting  an  end  to  it.  His  patent  curse  for  its  abolition  has 
been  procured  and  is  ready.  But,  with  the  grossest  in- 
justice to  the  sorcerer,  the  customer  (who,  oddly  enough, 
is  also  the  sorcerer  in  another  capacity)  declines  even  to  try 
if  it  will  act.  All  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that,  if  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  League  had  been  pro- 
claimed, the  Northwich  election  would  not  have  been  lost 
by  anything  like  so  large  a  majority,  while  if  it  had  been 
proclaimed  weeks  ago,  the  Northwich  election  might  pos- 
sibly not  have  been  lost  at  all.  Lord  Salisbury  still  holds 
a  very  strong  hand,  and  he  has  still  time,  though  but  a 
short  time,  to  play  it.  He  has  a  great  Parliamentary  majority 
at  the  moment.  He  is,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  only  possible- 
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Prime  Minister — for  Lord  Hartixgtox  has  not  following 
enough,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  cut  off  from  intelligent  an'l  patriotic 
Englishmen  by  rivers  of  blood  and  mountains  of  blunder, 
and  of  Lord  RANDOLPH  Churchill  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  if  he  were  not  Lord  RANDOLPH  Churchill,  he  might 
be  a  very  good  candidate.  But  no  man  can  afford  to  go  on 
spending  the  capital  of  his  reputation  as  the  present  Con- 
servative Government  has  been  spending  it.  It  has  ability 
enough,  it  has  honesty  of  purpose  enough.  It  is  at  least 
equal  in  the  first  and  immeasurably  superior  in  the  second 
to  any  of  the  Governments  that  could  be  formed  of  known 
and  tried  politicians.  But  it  appears  to  be  fatally  deficient 
in  starting  power  to  begin  with  and  in  staying  power  after- 
wards. Everybody  knows  the  Bulgarian  explanation  of  a 
locomotive.  You  build  a  handsome  iron  box,  you  make 
wheels  and  pipes  and  tubes  for  it,  and  then  you  catch  a  strong 
young  devil,  and  put  him  inside.  The  Ministerial  loco- 
motive would  seem  to  be  complete  in  all  particulars  but 
one.  The  box  is  there,  and  the  pipes  and  the  wheels  and 
the  tubes  are  there,  excellently  adjusted,  and  of  first-rate 
material.  But  where  is  the  strong  young  devil?  There  are 
some  who  would  find  no  difficulty  of  course  in  answering — 
an  answer  with  which  we  cannot  agree.  But  of  this 
Ministers  may  be  certain.  If  they  at  this  eleventh  hour 
begin  to  act  with  vigour,  all  may  go  well.  But,  if  they  do 
not  reverse  their  slackness,  if  they  do  not  at  once  attack  the 
enemy  in  Ireland,  at  once  leave  off  trying  to  conciliate  him 
in  England,  and  at  once  remember  that  the  first  and  second 
duties  of  statesmen  (after  which  there  is  no  third  worth 
speaking  of)  are  "  Make  up  your  mind  clearly  "  and  "  Stick 
"  to  that  mind  when  made  up,"  certain  things  will  in- 
fallibly happen.  The  first  is  that  they  will  very  soon  cease 
to  have  the  power  to  wage  even  that  "  dull  defensive  war  " 
which  they  now  carry  on.  The  second  is  that  they  will 
have  been  guilty,  as  no  English  Ministry  has  been  guilty 
for  many  years,  of  the  gran  rijiuto  which  is  the  most  un- 
pardonable and  the  most  inexplicable  of  political  crimes — 
the  refusal  per  viltate,  through  mere  cowardice  and  irre- 
solution, to  exercise  power  which  is  actually  possessed,  and 
avail  oneself  of  opportunities  which  are  actually  presented, 
in  the  cause  of  right  and  justice. 


RAILWAY  STOCK. 

TT>  AILW  AY  shareholders  have  been  agreeably  surprised 
X\  by  the  results  of  the  last  half-year's  working.  Nearly 
all  the  principal  Companies  have  slightly  increased  their 
dividends  as  compared  with  last  year's  returns.  The  result 
had  probably  been  anticipated  only  by  those  who  have  made 
a  special  study  of  railway  traffic  and  finance.  The  revival 
of  commercial  prosperity  which  had  been  generally  antici- 
pated has  again  been  indefinitely  postponed,  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  long-continued  depression 
is  due  to  permanent  causes.  The  increase  of  net  revenue  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be  attributed  rather  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  working  expenses  than  to  larger  gross  receipts.  The 
process  of  saving  has  now  been  continued  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  there  must  be  a  limit  to  its  further  application. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  year  18S6  was  unusually 
unfavourable  to  the  prosperity  of  railways.  The  dividends 
which  are  now  in  course  of  payment  would  not  long  ago 
have  been  considered  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  Jubilee, 
on  which  sanguine  shareholders  had  counted  for  an  excep- 
tionally large  passenger  traffic,  has  disappointed  their  expec- 
tations. The  interruption  of  business  during  some  weeks  in 
the  height  of  the  summer  probably  counterbalanced  the 
temporary  increase  of  the  pleasure  traffic.  There  seems  to 
be  a  fractional  improvement  in  trade,  and  railway  Com- 
panies are  concerned  rather  with  quantities,  which  are  on 
the  whole  maintained,  than  with  the  prices  of  goods.  The 
mineral  traffic  is  still  injuriously  affected  by  the  stagnant 
condition  of  the  iron  trade.  Passenger  traffic,  though  it 
has  not  been  diminished  in  amount,  becomes  less  and  less 
profitable,  through  the  growing  habit  of  travelling  on  the 
cheapest  terms.  An  increasing  number  of  passengers  take 
the  opportunity  of  travelling  in  third-class  carriages ;  and 
the  objections  which  were  formerly  entertained  against  the 
practice  are  naturally  weakened  as  it  becomes  comparatively 
fashionable.  The  abolition  of  the  second  class  by  the  Mid- 
land Company  several  years  ago  has  found  a  few  neighbour- 
ing imitators.  The  result  has  not  been  distinctly  shown  in 
the  accounts ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believo  that  it  has 
involved  serious  loss  both  to  the  Midland  Company  and  to  its 


competitors.  Those  who  formerly  used  the  second  class  have 
moved  into  the  third  class,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  low 
rates  which  were  at  the  same  time  charged  for  first-class 
places. 

The  hish  juices  of  debenture  and  preference  stocks,  and 
even  of  ordinary  stocks,  are  still  maintained,  and  in  many 
cases  increased.  The  great  bulk  of  railway  capital  is  held 
as  an  investment,  and  the  stocks  are  consequently  seldom 
treated  as  subjects  for  Stock  Exchange  speculation.  It  is 
becoming  every  day  more  difficult  to  find  safe  employment 
for  capital.  The  innumerable  Limited  Companies  which, 
are  created  from  day  to  day  absorb  a  large  amount;  but 
the  great  majority  of  such  undertakings  involve  serious 
risks,  and  ordinary  investors  have  little  means  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  a  prospectus.  The  rush  for  opportunities  of 
subscribing,  when  well-known  houses  are  converted  into 
limited  Companies,  was  illustrated  when  two  or  three 
famous  breweries  were,  during  the  present  year,  offered  for 
subscription.  The  results  are  believed  thus  far  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  general  expectation,  but  in  such  cases 
the  distribution  of  shares  is  so  arranged  that  only  a  few 
capitalists  have  the  opportunity  of  subscribing.  Railway 
stocks  with  fixed  dividends  are  far  less  profitable,  but  they 
are  almost  absolutely  safe.  At  present  debenture  stock  only 
returns  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  market 
price,  and  preference  stocks  with  large  open  stocks  behind 
them  are  cheaper  only  by  a  fraction.  It  is  more  remarkable 
that  ordinary  stocks  in  dividend-paying  Companies  can 
seldom  be  bought  to  pay  as  much  as  four  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase-money.  The  hope  of  future  profit  both  keeps  up 
the  price  of  the  best  stocks  and  renders  saleable  the  shares 
of  Companies  which  have  for  a  long  time  not  earned  enough 
to  pay  their  fixed  charges.  All  classes  of  investors  find 
something  to  meet  their  various  tastes.  Some  of  them  are 
willing  to  dispense  for  an  indefinite  time  with  interest  on 
their  money,  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen  accident  of 
special  traffic  or  of  amalgamation  may  enable  them  to 
obtain  a  return  of  double  or  treble  their  outlay.  One 
of  the  many  causes  which  tend  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
railway  stocks  is  the  imminent  reduction  of  the  Govern- 
ment Three  per  Cents.  Owners  of  small  fixed  incomes  are 
naturally  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  an  operation  which, 
though  it  is  thoroughly  legitimate,  will  inflict  on  them  a 
heavy  loss. 

A  few  years  ago  discontented  shareholders  were  in  the 
habit  of  complaining  that  Railway  Boards  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  close  then  capital  accounts.  The  object  is  essen- 
tially unattainable,  as  long  as  the  smallest  increase  of* 
accommodation  is  provided  to  meet  the  demands  of  pas- 
sengers and  freighters.  A  railway  is  almost  always  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  and  Directors  practise  a  sound 
economy  when  they  anticipate  actual  wants.  The  clamour 
was  loudest  while  the  railway  system  was  still  in  course  of 
extension.  The  only  question  for  the  existing  Companies 
was  whether  gaps  in  communication  should  be  filled  up  by 
themselves  or  by  competitors.  It  might  in  some  cases  be 
evident  that  the  undertaking  would  not  be  directly  profit- 
able, and  it  might  also  involve  a  certain  risk  of  loss ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  districts  in  want  of  railways  cared  little 
for  the  interests  of  Companies  which,  as  they  justly  con- 
tended, had  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  a  monopoly.  By 
taking  the  place  of  independent  projectors,  or  by  means  of 
working  agreements,  the  Companies  extended  their  systems, 
and  new  additions  and  amalgamation  have  now  given  one 
Company  a  territory  of  two  thousand  miles.  The  result  is, 
on  the  whole,  that  Great  Britain  is  better  supplied  with 
railways  than  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  for  the 
public  advantage,  and  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Companies,  that  capital  accounts,  though  they  are  not  closed, 
increase  at  a  slow  rate  after  and  not  before  the  completion 
of  the  existing  network  of  lines.  The  complaint  that 
Boards  of  Directors  have  been  too  grasping  and  too  am- 
bitious is  still  occasionally  repeated.  Malcontents  point 
out  that  some  branch  lines  produce  little  or  no  return 
for  the  capital  expended  ;  and  they  often  forget  that  the 
additional  traffic  on  the  main  line  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  prudence  of  the 
undertaking.  In  the  present  Session  there  has  been  little 
new  enterprise.  Some  of  the  great  Companies  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  annual  Omnibus  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  which 
they  for  the  most  part  find  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
capital  or  for  small  local  extensions.  In  the  absence  of 
predatory  legislation  the  condition  of  railways  may  be 
regarded  as  sound  and  moderately  prosperous. 

One  novel  experiment  which  had  been  suspended  for  a 
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time  is  at  last  about  to  be  tried.  The  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  was  sanctioned  on  a  second  or  third  application  to 
Parliament,  on  the  condition  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
capital  should  be  subscribed  before  the  work  was  commenced. 
The  promoters  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  popularity  of 
the  undertaking  ;  but  the  subscriptions,  though  the  pro- 
posals were  issued  through  tho  great  firm  of  Rothschild, 
were  not  forthcoming.  Tho  promoters  consequently  sought 
in  this  Session  for  new  facilities  for  raising  capital,  and 
ultimately  they  were  authorized  by  Parliament  to  pay 
interest  on  subscriptions  during  tho  construction  of  the 
works,  and  also  to  raise  an  unusual  proportion  of  their 
capital  by  the  issue  of  preference  stock.  It  is  now  certain 
that  the  undertaking  will  be  prosecuted,  though  opinion  is 
still  divided  on  its  probable  success.  The  traders  of  Man- 
chester and  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  are  warmly  in 
favour  of  the  Canal,  which  is  intended  to  convert  Man- 
chester into  a  seaport.  The  interests  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  perhaps  still  account  for  their  confident  expec- 
tations that  the  scheme  will  prove  abortive.  It  was  op- 
posed on  obvious  grounds  by  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool and  by  the  Railway  Companies,  of  which  some  had 
a  technical  locus  standi  by  reason  of  the  interference  of 
the  proposed  Canal  with  their  works.  The  interests  of 
both  classes  of  opponents,  as  far  as  they  were  founded  on 
the  fear  of  competition,  were  properly  overruled  by  Par- 
liament. If  railways  can  be  undersold  by  canals,  or  if 
Manchester  can  be  made  a  more  convenient  port  than 
Liverpool,  those  who  suffer  by  the  change  have  no  right  to 
•artificial  protection.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  is  cheaper  to  take  traffic  to  the  sea  or  to  bring  the  sea  to 
the  traffic.  During  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  it  was  con- 
tended with  much  plausibility  that  the  tendency  of  trade 
was  to  disembark  cargoes  at  the  first  available  harbour. 
The  goods  which  are  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  can  only  be  taken  by  the  ship  to  the  terminus, 
or  to  some  intermediate  station.  Those  goods  which  are 
destined  for  other  parts  of  the  country  must  at  some  point 
be  transhipped  into  railway  trucks,  though  a  certain  length 
of  water  carriage  will  be  substituted  for  railway  mileage. 
The  advocates  of  the  railways  called  attention  to  the 
alleged  diversion  of  the  trade  of  London  from  the  older 
docks  to  extensions  into  a  lower  reach  of  the  Thames  and  to 
the  new  docks  at  Tilbury.  Since  that  time  the  Tilbury 
Docks  have  been  opened,  and  it  is  said  that  the  expectations 
of  their  promoters  have  been  thus  far  disappointed.  There 
has  not  been  sufficient  length  of  experience  to  justify  a 
positive  opinion  on  the  ultimate  course  of  trade.  The 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  to  cost  eight  or  nine  millions, 
and  undertakers  who  back  their  opinions  to  such  an  extent 
are  entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  confidence.  If  they  suc- 
ceed their  example  will  be  followed.  A  proposal  has 
already  been  issued  for  making  a  Ship  Canal  from  Glou- 
cester, or  rather  from  Sharpness  Point,  lower  down  the 
Severn,  to  Birmingham;  but  the  promoters  will  probably 
wait  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Manchester  Canal. 
It  will  be  strange  if,  after  superseding  the  old  inland 
water  communications,  the  railways  are  defeated  by  the 
new  Ship  Canals. 


"  DEFYING  THE  POLIS." 

\  K  excessively  ugly,  but  unfortunately  not  very  new, 
story  was  published  in  the  Irish  correspondence  in 
Tuesday's  Times.  It  is  said  that  Captain  Hamilton,  the 
agent  of  the  Brooke  estate  at  Coolgreany,  on  his  return  to 
Dublin  from  selling  crops  on  evicted  farms,  was  made  the 
object  of  attack  by  violent  mobs  at  two  of  the  railway 
stations  through  which  his  train  had  to  pass.  They  threw 
stones  and  gravel,  and  spat  into  the  carriage  window,  at  the 
same  time  uttering  violent  threats  and  obscene  language  to 
the  occupants  of  Captain  Hamilton's  carriage,  one  of  whom 
was  a  lady.  The  guard  of  the  train  is  reported  to  have 
done  his  best  to  keep  the  rioters  at  a  distance ;  while  at  one 
station  the  police  made  no  appearance,  and  at  the  other  the 
smgie  constable  who  was  present  made  no  effort  to  protect 
the  passengers.  It  is  added  that  «  such  scenes  as  these  are 
"  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  nothing  is  done  by  the  autho- 
"  rities  to  stop  them." 

It  is  of  no  manner  of  use  passing  Acts  to  amend  the 
criminal  law  if  outrages  such  as  this  are  allowed  to  «0 
unchallenged.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  how  far 
this  particular  account  may  be  founded  on  an  erroneous 
report,  or  coloured  by  the  justifiable  indignation  of  the  re- 


porter. If  this,  or  anything  like  it,  can  occur,  tho  condition 
of  the  country  hardly  deserves  lo  lie  culled  civilized.  To  pro- 
vent  such  misdemeanours  is  tho  primary  duty  of  tho  police. 
It  ought  to  be  certain,  as  it  practically  is  in  England,  that  in 
such  an  event  tho  ringleader  would  at  least  probably  bo 
brought  before  a  magistrate  and  punished.  J  f  not  only  is  this 
not  done,  but  no  effort  to  do  it  is  made,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  law  is  lenient  or  severe,  or  whether  it  is  easy 
or  difficult  to  set  in  motion.  It  is  probable  enough  that,  if 
the  Government  had  from  the  first  addressed  itself  earnestly 
and  with  vigour  to  the  task  of  prosecuting  every  one  who 
was  reasonably  suspected  of  any  offence,  the  Crimes  Act, 
though  salutary  in  all  its  provisions,  would  not  have  been 
essential  to  the  proper  government  of  the  country.  Almost 
any  sort  of  civilized  law  will  make  it  possible  to  keep  order 
if  the  maintenance  of  order  is  attempted  in  good  faith  and 
with  resolution,  while  the  best  laws  in  tho  world  are  of  no 
use  if  you  are  not  going — for  whatever  reason — to  enforce 
them.  Irish  hostility  to  the  law  cannot  be  overcome  at 
Westminster.  It  is  in  Ireland  that  the  law  is  clehed,  and  in 
Ireland,  if  anywhere,  that  it  must  be  vindicated  and  its 
authority  restored. 

Since  the  melancholy  day  when  Lord  Carnarvon,  having 
received  the  recalcitrant  members  of  the  Corporation  of 
Limerick  in  his  bedroom,  decided  not  to  send  them  to  prison, 
there  has  been  hardly  any  occasion  when  the  practice  of 
gaily  "  defying  the  polis " — recommended  from  the  seat 
of  judgment  by  the  mayor  of  some  Irish  town — has  been 
met  with  the  uncompromising  and  remorseless  retribution 
whereby  alone  it  can  be  effectively  discouraged.  It  is  a  good 
thing,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  a  certain  number  of  robustious 
patriots  have  already  made  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
plank  bed  of  Saxon  tyranny ;  but  in  order  to  be  really  effec- 
tive the  punishment  must  be  made  co-extensive  with  the  crime. 
If  it  is  to  be  an  open  chance  whether  a  man  who  is  openly 
guilty  of  seditious  riot  or  unprovoked  assault  is  prosecuted  or 
has  no  notice  taken  of  him,  the  possibility  of  punishment 
will  exercise  but  very  little  depressing  effect  upon  his  lawless 
ardour.  It  does  not  so  much  matter  whether  the  law  is 
always  vindicated  by  the  conviction  of  the  offender.  The 
important  thing  is  that  those  responsible  for  the  public 
peace  should  show  clearly  that,  if  it  is  not,  it  will  not  be 
through  any  fault  of  theirs.  If  prosecution  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  upon  open  defiance  of  the  law,  the  pro- 
portion of  convictions  will  be  quite  large  enough  to  dis- 
courage the  lawless  habit.  The  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  has  been  for  twelve  months,  and  still  is,  the 
turning-point  of  the  whole  Irish  controversy.  Its  amend- 
ment has  taken  away  the  last  rag  of  possible  excuse  for 
not  administering  it  properly.  The  suppression  of  the 
National  League  is,  no  doubt,  a  question  of  policy — ad- 
mitting that  it  can  be  properly  called  a  question  at  all. 
The  arrest,  prosecution,  and  general  suppression  of  defiant 
criminals  has  nothing  to  do  with  policy.  It  is  the  one 
thing  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  in 
Ireland  at  all. 


LORD  WEMY3S  ON  SOCIALIST  LEGISLATION. 

LORD  WEMYSS  has  redeemed  a  pledge  given  last  year 
and  satisfied  his  own  conscience  by  recapitulating  all 
recent  instances  of  that  kind  of  legislation  which  he  describes 
as  socialistic.  His  statements  were  true,  his  inferences  were 
for  the  most  part  sound,  and  he  made  no  pretension  of  sug- 
gesting a  remedy  for  a  formidable  and  growing  evil.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  or  impossible  to  confute  a  forcible 
vindication  of  freedom  and  of  proprietary  right ;  but  legis- 
lators and  statesmen  are  not  tied  to  the  formula  of  the 
forensic  oath.  They  are  bound  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  but  it  is  not  their  duty  to  tell  the  truth 
in  or  out  of  season.  In  their  public  capacity  they  are  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  controversy  with  opponents  who  are 
certain  to  accept  their  admissions  and  to  ignore  or  evade 
their  most  cogent  arguments.  The  most  significant  comment 
on  Lord  Wemyss's  able  speech  was  furnished  by  the  empty 
benches  in  his  front  and  by  the  silence  of  his  own  friends. 
Most  of  them  probably  shared  his  opinions,  but  they  seem 
to  have  differed  as  to  the  expediency  of  his  protests.  Conser- 
vative peers  may  well  have  doubted  whether  it  was  prudent 
to  denounce  the  leaders  of  their  party  for  their  hesitat- 
ing compliance  with  popular  demands.  Lord  Salisbury 
is  not  inclined  to  deny  the  unsoundness  of  many  doctrines 
which  have  nevertheless  influenced  his  practice.  Unfriendly 
critics  may  be  trusted  to  say  all  that  can  be  urged  against 
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bis  consistency  and  his  sound  judgment.  The  Minister's 
followers  must  in  almost  all  cases  be  content  to  trust  that 
he  exercises  a  sound  judgment  in  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  His  position  furnishes  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  compromises  and  concessions  which  might  in 
ordinary  times  be  attributed  to  weakness.  The  allies  on 
whom  the  Government  depend  for  a  working  majority  have 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  separate  action  on  all 
but  one  or  two  vital  issues.  Lord  Salisbury  has  therefore 
to  consider,  not  only  the  opinions  of  his  own  party,  but  the 
working  of  separate  organizations.  He  must  either  keep  an 
imperfect  coalition  alive,  or  finally  abandon  his  unwelcome 
task.  An  obstinate  adherence  to  his  own  theoretical  con- 
victions would  involve  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
office.  Lord  Wemyss  cannot  doubt  that  a  further  conse- 
quence would  be  a  Hood  of  socialistic  legislation.  It  would 
be  better  not  to  descend  the  line  ;  but  it"  there  is  no  choice 
as  to  the  downward  road,  some  security  is  afforded  by  the 
pressure  of  a  brake. 

Lord  Wemyss  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  producing 
rhetorical  effect  in  his  threefold  classification  of  Socialists. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  is  right  in  declaring  that  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  the  Socialism  of  the  streets.  It  is  more 
certain  that  any  danger  which  may  impend  will  not  be 
effectually  encountered  by  argument.  The  sneer  which 
followed  at  the  "  professors"  or  literary  exponents  of 
Socialism  was  scarcely  judicious.  It  may  be  true  that 
Prince  Bismarck  cultivates  contempt  for  theorists,  whether 
they  are  philosophers  or  merely  sophistical  pedants  ;  but  the 
professors  have  contributed  almost  as  largely  as  himself  to 
the  restoration  of  German  unity  ;  and  if  they  can  convince 
the  general  community  of  the  soundness  of  their  doctrine, 
they  may  hereafter  find  another  Bismarck  to  translate  their 
schemes  into  practice.  It  may  be  added  that  Prince 
Bismaeck  himself  has  gone  further  than  Lord  Salisbury  in 
attempts  to  satisfy  socialistic  demands  by  special  legislation ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  digression.  This  title  of 
"  professor "  might  be  applied  to  Lord  Wemyss  himself. 
He  also  generalizes  from  the  facts  which  he  observes,  and  he 
enunciates  abstract  propositions  which  are  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  questionable,  if  not  erroneous.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  State,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sovereign  authority, 
has  sometimes  legitimately  interfered  with  the  discretion 
of  individuals.  A  provision  in  an  Act  or  a  promoting 
Bill,  of  which  Lord  Wemyss  complains,  is  at  first  sight 
neither  unjust  nor  inexpedient.  The  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
tion Bill,  it  seems,  prescribes  that  bandages  and  stretchers 
should  be  kept  in  certain  places  to  meet  the  contingency 
of  accidents.  Apparently  private  interest  has  not  induced 
those  concerned  to  take  precautions  which  appear  to  be 
highly  reasonable.  In  such  a  case  legislation  supplies  a 
want  which  cannot  otherwise  be  met.  A  definite  evil  may 
well  require  an  exceptional  remedy,  and,  though  the  sub- 
stitution of  law  for  private  enterprise  is  called  socialistic, 
it  may  be  perfectly  compatible  with  adherence  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  political  economy.  Lord  Wemyss  more 
than  once  referred  with  approval  to  Lord  Palmerston  as 
the  last  Minister  who  systematically  maintained  the  princi- 
ples of  free  individual  action  ;  yet  in  the  course  of  a  short 
tenure  of  office  as  Home  Secretary,  Lord  Palmerston  passed 
the  Act  for  the  abatement  of  smoke,  which  has  done  much 
to  render  London  habitable.  The  owners  of  factory  chimneys 
had  not  made  the  improvement  on  their  own  account,  and 
it  was  right  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  consult  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  community. 

One  objection  to  the  opportuneness  of  Lord  Wemyss's 
comprehensive  speech  is  that  it  forms  an  exhaustive  list  of 
precedents  for  State  usurpation.  Ilccent  experience  has,  as 
Lord  Wemyss  shows,  abundantly  illustrated  the  danger  of 
tampering  with  sound  principles.  At  this  moment  the 
innovations  which  were  introduced  in  1870  and  1881  are 
incessantly  quoted  in  justification  of  further  attacks  on 
the  property  of  Irish  landowners.  Even  in  Great  Britain 
agrarian  projectors  loudly  demand  the  transfer  of  the  free- 
hold from  the  landlord  to  tho  tenant  on  the  ground  that 
fixity  of  tenure  has  been  established  in  Ireland.  It  is  true 
that  Lord  Wemyss's  enumeration  of  instances  may  serve 
as  a  warning  against  further  anomalies.  Parliament  and 
the  present  Government  are  contemplating  objectionable 
measures  which  will  in  their  turn  create  precedents  for 
spoliation.  Lord  Wemyss,  as  might  be  expected,  de- 
nounced the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill  which  is  in- 
tended to  subject  tariffs  to  the  discretion  of  some  official 
body.  ]f  tho  measure  is  passed  in  tho  form  in  which 
it  was  first  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  will 


furnish  a  dangerous  argument  in  favour  of  the  compul- 
sory alienation  of  land.  That  it  should  be  supported  by 
members  of  a  class  which  is  consistently  threatened  with 
legislative  spoliation  is  a  proof  of  extraordinary  blindness. 
Capitalists  are  sufficiently  perverse  when  they  countenance 
attacks  on  landowners  ;  but  that  the  owners  of  land  should 
concur  in  the  confiscation  of  railway  property  is  a  more  ex- 
traordinary act  of  folly.  Lord  Wemyss  is  at  least  thoroughly 
consistent,  even  when  he  carries  his  argument  to  an  ex- 
treme. A  "  professor "  of  another  school  might  contend 
with  much  effect  that  so  great  a  force  as  the  legislative 
power  of  a  State  ought  not  to  be  altogether  wasted.  The 
danger  of  abuse  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  total  abstinence 
from  action.  Such  measures  as  the  Public  Health  Acts 
necessarily  interfere  with  property ;  but  the  enormous 
balance  of  advantage  which  results  from  their  operation 
would  be  unattainable  by  any  other  method.  Such  a  law 
as  the  Act  for  Inspection  of  Lodging-houses  produces  almost 
universal  good,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  if  he  had  noticed 
the  subject,  have  been  included  in  Lord  Wemyss's  general 
condemnation. 

The  catalogue  of  socialistic  measures  is  sufficiently 
formidable;  and  there  is  too  much  excuse  for  the  meta- 
phorical statement  that  Conservatism  is  the  fifth  wheel 
in  the  socialistic  coach.  It  would  be  useless  to  analyse 
too  curiously  a  figurative  expression.  A  fifth  wheel  is  sup- 
posed to  do  neither  harm  nor  good ;  but  Lord  Wemyss  is 
by  no  means  disposed  to  tolerate  Conservative  complicity 
with  Socialism.  He  rightly  considers  tho  Socialism  of 
politicians  as  more  dangerous  than  the  theories  of  "  pro- 
"  fessors."  It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  taunt  literary  Socialists  with  their 
care  to  secure  the  copyright  of  their  treatises.  Only 
the  street  Socialists,  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  openly 
avow  their  intention  of  resorting  to  universal  and  violent 
plunder.  Some  kind  of  proprietary  right  is  recognized 
by  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject.  Their  employment 
of  the  form  which  is  used  by  other  authors  and  by  pub- 
lishers would  generally  be  found  compatible  with  their 
arguments  and  conclusions.  Theorists  share  with  demo- 
cratic agitators  the  responsibility  for  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tence that  they  are  defending  the  cause  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  As  Lord  Wemyss  truly  said,  the  policy  of  the 
day  is  "  a  truckling  to  the  strong,  a  truckling  to  the  Saxon 
"  with  his  vote  and  to  the  Irish  tenant  with  his  gun."  He 
might  with  advantage  have  omitted  his  reference  to  the 
<:  Parliamentary  firm  of  Jack  Sheppard,  Dick  Turpin,. 
"  and  Barabbas."  The  worst  of  Socialist  agitators  can. 
scarcely  be  accused  of  robbery  for  their  own  private  benefit. 
The  reward  which  they  seek  is  political  power,  and  not  a- 
share  in  the  distribution  of  plunder.  The  analogy  between 
certain  statesmen  and  the  unjust  steward  of  the  parable  is 
much  closer.  The  procedure  of  the  servant  who  is  ironic- 
ally commended  for  his  wisdom  consisted  in  procuring 
advantages  to  another,  and  indirectly  to  himself.  The 
debtors  profited  by  the  fraud  in  the  first  instance ;  but  their 
dishonesty  was  suggested  and  carried  into  operation  by  the 
unjust  steward.  Some  of  the  measures  or  proposals  which 
Lord  Wemyss  had  collected  from  Parliamentary  papers  wero 
almost  cruel  in  their  cynical  injustice.  One  would-be 
legislator  proposes  to  secure  certain  holidays  to  agricultural 
labourers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  compel  their  employers 
to  pay  their  wages  during  the  cessation  of  work.  Another 
Bill  transfers  the  right  of  fishing  in  Scotland  from  the 
superior  owners  to  the  general  public,  and  grants  a  right  of 
way,  probably  on  both  sides  of  a  stream,  to  all  those  who 
would  at  present  be  trespassers.  Less  irrational  schemes 
are  more  immediately  dangerous.  It  is  easier  to  point  out 
the  rapid  extension  of  a  vicious  principle  than  to  provide  a 
security  against  still  bolder  encroachments.  Adulation  to 
tli<'  dispensers  of  power  is  too  prevalent ;  and,  as  in  former 
times,  the  strong  are  preferred  by  these  courtiers  to  the 
weak. 


BULGARIA  AND  AFGHANISTAN 

THOSE  uncomfortable  persons  who  declare  that  the 
most  prominent  fact  in  the  politics — domestic  as  well 
as  foreign — of  Europe  in  tho  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  that  every  ono  is  afraid  of  every  one  else,  may 
derive  some  support  for  their  views  from  the  progress  of 
tho  Bulgarian  question.  The  last  stage  of  that  question 
appears  to  be  very  curious;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo  very 
edifying.    Prince  Ferdinand,  after  mature  deliberation,  has 
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at  last  accepted  his  "  call."  Immediately  everybody  lias 
begun  to  bo  very  much  afraid  indeed.  Riza  Buy,  tlio 
Turkish  representative  at  Sofia,  took  a  holiday  at  onoe  ;  but 
be  also  took  caro  to  observe  that  it  was  tlio  merest  accident. 
This,  however,  was,  according  to  ono  accouut,  followed  by 
a  far  more  important,  and  therefore  far  more  ludicrous,  pro- 
ceeding. Prince  Ferdinand  notified  his  act  to  England, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  and  requested  their  blessing. 
England,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey  replied  with  beautiful 
unanimity  that  they  feared  Princo  Ferdinand's  proceedings 
were  a  breach  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  therefore  could  not 
approve  them,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Bulgarian 
people  seemed  not  to  dislike  the  said  proceedings,  they  had  no 
immediate  intention  to  disapprove  them.  Later  reports  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  actual  formulation  of  this  accommo- 
dating stato  of  mind  is  unhistorical,  but  that  it  undoubtedly 
expresses  with  more  or  less  accuracy  the  Anglo-Austro- 
Italo-Turkish  mind.  Again,  it  was  said  that  Russia  had 
sent  a  note  of  protest  to  all  the  Powers.  It  seems  that 
Russia  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  has  only  communi- 
cated with  her  usual  souffre-douleur,  Turkey.  There  re- 
mains Germany.  For  a  long  time  nobody  in  Germany, 
official  or  semi-official,  loosed  the  lips  of  silence  to  give  way 
to  the  words  of  speech  on  this  unlucky  subject.  At  last  the 
North  German  Gazette  observes,  with  admirable  sagacity, 
that,  if  Prince  Ferdinand  has  made  a  declaration  of  Bul- 
garian independence,  he  has  clone  a  very  naughty  thing  in- 
deed— on  which  point  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  But 
the  effect  said  to  be  given  to  this  sapient  protest  is  not  re- 
markable for  anything  but  its  careful  "  hedging."  The 
German  representative  is  not,  it  is  asserted,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Prince;  but  he  may  communicate  with  the 
Ministers.  The  terrors  of  a  suspension  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions have  always  been  rather  incomprehensible  to  lay 
minds ;  but  in  this  form  of  the  penalty  they  would  certainly 
eecm  to  be  reduced  to  their  very  lowest  terms. 

In  Russia,  the  country  chiefly  concerned,  things  are  not, 
on  the  whole,  very  different.  The  irresponsible  Russian 
papers  (as  far  as  there  is  any  Russian  paper  which  can  be 
called  irresponsible)  are,  of  course,  very  indignant  with  the 
Coburg  adventurer,  as  from  their  point  of  view  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  be.  Terrible  things  ought,  according  to 
them,  to  be  done  to  "  the  pseudo-regents  "  and  "  the  usurp- 
"  ing  successor  of  the  Battenberger."  Some  particularly 
intelligent  publicists  have,  it  seems,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  Prince  Ferdinand  has  broken  and  annihilated  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  (a  considerable  feat  for  an  Austrian 
subaltern  to  have  performed),  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
in  some  mysterious  way  comes  to  life  again.  One  would 
have  thought  that  when  words  are  flying  about  as  to 
Bulgarian  independence,  and  when,  whatever  Bulgaria 
is,  she  is  more  estranged  from  Russia  than  ever,  the  re- 
appearance of  the  big  Bulgaria  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
nipped  in  the  bud  would  be  rather  inconvenient  for  Russia 
than  otherwise.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  notion 
that  because  Prince  Ferdinand  has  rather  "  brusqued " 
the  formalities  as  to  one  small  part  of  an  actually  ex- 
isting treaty  arranged  between  all  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
that  treaty  could  in  some  way  give  way  to  a  private 
arrangement  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  which  was 
annulled  before  it  came  into  any  effect,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
grotesque.  This,  like  ether  utterances  of  the  same  kind,  of 
course  means  only  that  Russian  public  opinion  is  annoyed 
at  the  possibility  of  failure,  after  the  attempt  to  starve 
Bulgaria  into  submission  by  keeping  her  without  a  prince 
at  all,  and  uses  wild  and  whirling  words  in  consequence. 
The  situation  has  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  altered  in  any 
important  degree.  As  always,  if  Russia  can  herself  dare  or 
can  get  permission  from  others  to  use  actual  violence  to 
Bulgaria,  then  the  Bulgarians  will  be  in  evil  case.  So 
long  as  she  keeps  to  notes  and  protocols,  they  need  not 
care  the  smallest  Bulgarian  coin  about  her  or  about  her  ill 
temper. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  Bulgarians  are  not 
altogether  happy  in  their  princes.  Prince  Alexander  used 
language  not  nearly  independent  enough,  and  Prince 
Ferdinand,  unless  the  telegraph  grossly  belies  him,  is 
using  language  a  great  deal  too  independent.  Very  likely 
there  will  some  day  be  a  Bulgaria  which  exists  "  by  the 
"grace  of  God";  in  one  sense,  no  doubt,  Bulgaria,  like 
everything  else,  exists  by  that  grace  already.  But,  in 
formal  and  diplomatic  language,  Bulgaria  and  Prince 
Ferdinand,  if  he  aspires  to  represent  Bulgaria,  exist  by 
grace  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
The  loose  talk  which  is  reported  may  gain  a  few  cheers, 


but  if  is  in  effect  playing  into  the  hands  of  'Russia.  There 
need  bo  no  harm  in  the  Prince's  going  to  Bulgaria;  though, 
if  'twere  to  l>o  done,  'twere  well  it  bad  been  done  quicker. 
There  would  be  much  good  in  his  setting  to  work  to  get 
Bulgaria  in  as  good  order  as  possible.  But  ho  should 
observe  tlio  utmost  circumspection  of  language  as  to  the 
instrument  by  which,  for  all  his  nominal  violation  of 
it,  he  actually  holds.  The  line  for  him  to  tako  is  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  his  breach  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
in  assuming  office,  without  the  fulfilment  of  formalities 
which  are  impossible  to  fulfil,  is  venial  compared  with  tho 
breach,  not  formal  but  real,  of  which  Russia  is  guilty. 
That  breach  will  continue  as  long  as  tho  Czar  continues  to 
treat  Bulgaria  as  the  legendary  boroughmonger  treated  his 
borough  and  "  sends  his  black  footman  to  represent  it." 
The  so-called  Prince  of  Mingrelia  is  not  black  (it  is  ne- 
cessary to  mention  this  in  a  prosaic  age),  but  ho  is,  in  every 
respect,  a  candidate  whose  nomination  is  a  mere  insult  to 
Bulgaria.  No  doubt  a  little  tall  talk  is  excusable  in  tho 
excitement  of  accession  speeches  ;  but  if  Prince  Ferdinand 
is  wise,  and  if  his  undertaking  is  something  more  than  the 
adventure  which  Russian  partisans  call  it,  he  will  leave  off 
talking  and  begin  doing  as  soon  as  possible.  He  may 
let  the  Russians  talk;  for  as  long  as  they  do  nothing  more 
he  is  quite  safe. 

The  newly  published  Afghan  Blue-book  contains  a  rather 
small  amount  of  text  and  a  rather  large  amount  of  excellent 
and,  in  these  imperfectly  surveyed  regions,  most  valuable 
map.  Both  text  and  map  prove  that  the  account  given  by 
Sir  James  Fergusson  and  Lord  Salisbury  of  the  respective 
concessions  was  quite  correct,  and  the  account  given  from 
some  Russian  sources  impudently  false.  The  actual  extents 
of  ground  ceded  in  the  two  cases — in  the  one  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Plerat,  in  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the  Oxus — 
are  to  each  other  as  eight  to  seven ;  and,  though  the 
Afghan  gain  in  territory  is  the  smaller,  it  is  the  more 
valuable  in  population,  revenue,  and  facilities  for  culture 
and  occupation.  The  inevitable  advance  to  Herat  has, 
of  course,  been  made;  but  of  that  enough  has  been  said. 
To  expect  or  hope,  as  some  sanguine  and,  it  may  be 
supposed,  not  very  well-informed  persons  affect  to  expect  or 
hope,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  Afghan  frontier, 
is,  of  course,  absurd.  Settlements  are  not  conclusions  ;  and 
as  to  a  very  large  and  important  part  of  the  Afghan  fron- 
tier there  is  no  settlement  at  all.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  try  for  too  much  at  once ;  but  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  validity  of  these  settlements  (we  need  not  say 
that  our  own  faith  in  them  is  by  no  means  strong),  it  may 
seem  also  a  pity  that  some  understanding  was  not  arrived 
at  as  to  the  debatable  lands  between  Asiatic  Russia, 
Bokhara,  and  Afghanistan  on  the  Upper  Oxus  and  in  the 
Pamir.  Disturbances  may  any  day  arise  in  these  regions 
which  now  occupy  most  military  critics  even  more  closely 
than  the  Herat  district,  where  keeping  out  Russia  is  past 
praying  for.  And  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
touchy  English  Russophobes,  but  Afghan  and  nondescript 
mountain  tribes,  who  have  the  power  of  setting  the  heather 
afire  here.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  settlement  thereof ;  and  this  present  settlement 
has  at  any  rate  given  us  some  capital  maps. 


MAGISTRALITY. 

WHEN  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  were  paid 
by  fees,  and  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  amount  of 
business  transacted  before  them — which  was  a  long  time 
ago — it  was  natural  that  they  should  do  what  they  could  to 
amplify  their  j  urisdiction.  When  we  find  persons  in  judicial 
stations  who  are  paid  by  fixed  salaries  unnecessarily  pro- 
longing the  proceedings  before  themselves  in  "  sensational " 
cases,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  their  conduct  to  any  cause 
except  personal  or  professional  vanity. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  summons  for  perjury  against  the 
unfortunate  policeman  Endacott  before  Mr.  Vaughan  on 
Tuesday  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  against  him  was 
taken  quietly  and  properly  enough.  At  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  it  was  clear  that  upon  the  evidence  of  Elizabeth 
Cass,  of  a  man  who  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
her  story,  and  of  Mrs.  Bowman,  her  employer,  the  defendant 
would  be  committed  to  take  his  trial.  Mr.  Wontner,  the 
solicitor  representing  Endacott,  therefore  asked  the  magis- 
trate whether  the  examination  should  not  be  closed  and  the 
defendant  forthwith  committed.    At  this  time  Mr.  Yaugiian 
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liarl  ]ie:ird  little  or  no  irrelevant  scandal,  nor  bad  anything 
l>een  said  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  that  part  of 
the  public  which  likes  its  newspaper  intelligence  easy  to 
understand,  and  has  read  all  about  the  Cass  case.  Mr. 
VaUQHAN,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  boldly 
enunciated  the  principle  that  "  nearly  all  the  evidence  to  be 
•'  given  at  the  trial  ought  to  be  taken  now."  For  this  he 
gave  a  reason,  and  the  reason  was  "in  order  that  the  judge 
'•  might  be  fully  aware  of  the  facts  in  charging  the  grand 
"jury." 

If  Mr.  Vaughan  had  merely  promulgated  bis  rule 
as  an  abstract  principle,  there  would  not  have  been  much 
fault  to  find  with  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  right  that  the 
whole  case  for  the  prosecution  should  be  laid  before  the 
magistrate,  so  that  the  prisoner  may  know  what  the  charge 
is  which  he  has  to  meet.  But  Mr.  Vaughan  made  it  im- 
possible to  put  this  construction  on  his  doctrine  by  the 
astonishing  reason  he  gave  for  it.  What  can  the  judge 
possibly  want  to  know,  in  order  to  charge  the  grand  jury, 
except  enough  to  make  out  a  prima,  facie  case  of  guilt, 
upon  which  the  case  may  properly  be  submitted  to  a  petit 
jury?  The  one  purpose  for  which  grand  juries  are  prac- 
tically useful  nowadays  is  to  throw  out  the  bills  in  cases 
where  the  magistrates  have  acted  with  undue  precipitation. 
In  Endacott's  case  it  was  clear,  by  the  admission  of  his 
solicitor,  that  the  case  would  have  to  go  before  a  jury.  We 
all  know  that  the  matter  has  been  gone  into  in  order  to 
give  satisfaction  to  "  the  public."  After  what  has  passed, 
that  object  cannot  possibly  be  attained  without  a  trial  by  a 
judge  and  jury.  If  the  absolute  contradiction  of  Endacott 
by  the  pi-osecutrix  and  her  witnesses  does  not  satisfy  the 
grand  jury  that  he  ought  to  be  tried,  nothing  will.  What 
more  can  be  forthcoming,  except  irrelevant  gossip  enter- 
taining to  the  baser  sort  of  newspaper  readers,  and  more 
or  less  injurious  to  the  accused  man?  If  the  defendant 
wanted  to  produce  evidence,  it  would  be  but  justice  to  let 
him  do  60  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  surmise  what  further  evidence 
the  magistrate  requires  which  ought  to  be  laid  before  him. 

The  scandal  of  prolonged  inquiry  into  irrelevant  topics 
of  prejudice  at  preliminary  investigations  was  exemplified 
once  for  all  in  the  disgraceful  proceedings  at  the  inquest  held 
some  years  ago  touching  the  death  of  Mr.  Bravo,  and  again 
more  recently  in  what  was  known  as  the  Hounslow  case. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  the  abuse  of  cross-examination 
was  carried  to  a  pitch  which  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
e  xceed.  An  inquiry  before  a  coroner  or  a  magistrate  ought 
to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  one  point  which  can  be  definitely 
i  'led  there — namely,  whether  the  circumstances  require 
that  persons  suspected  or  accused  of  crime  should  be  tried  or 
not.  Nothing  is  gained  by  threshing  out  before  a  Court 
i  |ually  incompetent  to  decide  finally  on  the  case  and  to 
keep  inquiry  within  proper  bounds  the  whole  of  the  details 
in  a  case  which  has  to  be  tried  subsequently.  Such  a  pro- 
cess appears  to  be  what  Mr.  Vaughan  hankers  after,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  remind  him  that  his  duty  is  not  to 
amuse  a  scandal-loving  public,  or  unduly  to  prejudge  the 
cases  brought  before  him,  but  merely  to  decide  whether 
there  ought  to  be  a  trial  or  not. 


NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

^BMIE  official  Eeport  on  the  naval  manoeuvres  will  not 
-L  do  much  to  modify  the  generally  expressed  opinion  on 
these  imitations  of  war.  It  is  better  reading  than  the  un- 
ollicial  descriptions,  because  it  is  under  no  necessity  to  be 
either  funny  or  picturesque,  but  keeps  prosaically  to  the 
facts.  To  some  extent  it  even  relieves  the  manoeuvres  from 
part  of  the  charge  of  being  mere  "  tomfoolery"  by  showing 
that  the  Admiralty  did  not  try  to  get  up  an  experimental 
naval  war  in  all  its  details,  but  only  to  sco  what  might  be 
expected  to  happen  if  two  or  three  hostile  squadrons  were 
hanging  loose  round  our  coast  to  see  what  they  could  burn, 
sink,  and  destroy.  Since  the  object  of  the  manoeuvres  was 
strictly  limited,  it  follows  that  the  Admiralty  having  so 
le  up  its  mind,  they  could  not  be  general.  Why  the 
Admiralty  made  its  mind  up  in  that  particular  way  is 
another  question.  This  limited  problem  might  have  been 
worked  out  in  any  year  by  the  Channel  and  Reserve  or 
tl  Channel  and  Mediterranean  Squadrons.  The  Admi- 
ralty will  not  have  another  such  chance  of  ordering  general 
i.i  mccuvres  on  a  great  scale.   It  is  not  probable  that  another 


fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  sail  (if  that  traditional  de- 
scription may  be  now  properly  used)  will  again  be  collected 
at  Spithead.  The  opportunity  has  gone,  and  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  occur  again.  It  is,  unfortunately,  also  very 
doubtful  whether  what  was  actually  done  was  done  pro- 
perly. Shams  there  must  be  in  all  manoeuvres.  There 
are  conventions,  and  much  is  taken  for  granted  even  in  the 
boasted  Cerman  rehearsals  of  war ;  but  then,  too,  there  are 
degrees.  In  these  naval  manoeuvres  make-believe  has  con- 
fessedly been  carried  beyond  the  degree  at  which  it  ceases 
to  be  permissible.  The  Admiralty  says  as  much  in  its  com- 
ment on  Admiral  Frejiaxtle's  passage  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  "  The  reports,"  it  says,  "  as  to  the  success  or  other- 
"  wise  of  these  attacks  [i.e.  the  attacks  of  Captain  Long's 
"  Dover  squadron]  are  very  conflicting,  the  ironclads  being 
"  assured  that  the  boats  were  long  under  fire  before  firing 
"  their  torpedoes,  while  the  torpedo-boats  quote  instances  in 
"  which  their  opportunities  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
"  good.  Looking  to  the  facility  with  which  it  is  possible 
"  to  miss  a  small  object  even  in  the  daytime  [the  facility 
"  with  which  it  is  possible  to  miss  is  good],  it  would  seem 
"  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  one  of  these 
"  attacks  might  have  been  successful.  This  being  the  case,  it 
"  is  a  doubtful  point  whether  any  admiral  would  in  war- 
"  time  attempt  to  pass  the  Straits  at  night  without  nets  in 
"  the  face  of  a  torpedo  flotilla,  and,  if  nets  are  carried,  it  is 
"  to  be  remembered  that  the  speed  would  have  been  reduced 
"  to  about  five  knots  in  order  that  the  protection  should  be 
"  effective."  In  fact,  Admiral  Fremantle's  action  off  Dover 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  at  all  like  the  real  thing,  and  if  he 
had  taken  a  certain  precaution,  which  would  probably  not 
be  neglected  in  real  war,  his  speed  would  have  been  so 
reduced  that  Admiral  Hewett  might  have  caught  him  up 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  would  certainly  have  been  on  him 
before  the  Nore  was  reached.  But  in  that  case  what  becomes 
of  Admiral  Fremantle's  proof  that  a  foreign  squadron  could 
rush  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  1 

There  is  unquestionably  one  respect  in  which  these  opera- 
tions have  been  a  reality.  They  have  been  distinctly  genuine 
as  a  test  of  the  cruising  power  of  our  ships.  Vessels  cannot 
be  kept  steaming  at  full  speed,  or  indeed  at  any  speed,  for 
days  together  without  showing  what  number  of  knots  an 
hour  they  can.  be  trusted  to  do,  and  what  their  engines  are 
worth.  The  reports  of  the  flag  officers  on  the  performances 
of  the  vessels  in  their  squadrons  are  decidedly  instructive. 
Unluckily  they  are  by  no  means  uniformly  favourable.  There 
is  one  point  in  which  the  experiences  of  all  the  squadrons — 
except,  as  we  are  at  present  advised,  Commodore  Markham's 
—agreed,  and  it  is  that  they  were  all  more  or  less  hampered 
by  the  little  speed  or  crazy  machinery  of  some  of  their  ships. 
Admiral  Frejfantle  found  the  Black  Prince  and  Iron  Duke 
a  couple  of  drags.  They  hung  back  so,  that  he  had  finally 
to  tell  them  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  come  along  behind 
him  as  best  they  could.  In  war  that  would  mean  that  he 
left  them  to  be  snapped  up  by  Admiral  Hewett,  pretty 
much  as  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  left  Don  Pedro  de 
Valdes  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Drake.  It  was  not  thought 
magnanimous  of  the  Duke,  and  Don  Pedro  in  particular 
was  loud  on  the  subject.  Admiral  Hewett  himself  lost  the 
Inflexible  and  Collingwood  for  a  time,  because  their  lady- 
like engines  were  disordered  by  flurry.  The  Collingioood 
was  thirty-six  miles  astern  when  the  enemy  was  caught  at 
the  Nore.  Considering  the  sj^eed  she  could  make,  this  would 
mean  that  it  would  have  taken  her  three  hours  and  a  half  to  get 
into  action.  Of  course  in  the  real  game  it  might  have  been  most 
unpleasant  for  the  enemy  to  have  the  Collingwood  drop  in 
on  them  fresh  and  fasting  after  a  tough  action ;  but  still  it 
is  not  a  merit  in  a  war-ship  to  be  thirty-six  miles  behind  by 
her  own  fault  when  battles  are  coming  off.  The  Collingwood 
is  to  relieve  the  Thunderer  on  the  Mediterranean  station. 
Before  she  goes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  engines  will  be  put 
into  a  sounder  state,  otherwise  she  may  be  thirty-six  miles 
behind  again  if  that  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  which 
has  been  hanging  fire  for  long,  like  the  late  thunder-storms, 
does  also  burst  suddenly.  In  the  Irish  Sea  the  squadrons  of 
Admiral  Baird  and  Commodore  Fitzroy  had  very  similar  ex- 
periences. The  Admiral  was  much  delayed  by  the  Belleisle, 
and  the  Commodore  by  the  Shannon  and  Rupert.  Indeed, 
Commodore  Fitzroy's  squadron  was  caught  up  and  captured 
mainly  because  he  had  to  keep  his  swifter  vessels  back  to 
protect  the  slower  from  capture.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  no 
new  thing  in  the  history  of  naval  war.  Many  admirals  of 
all  nations  have  been  detained,  sometimes  to  their  ruin,  by 
the  slow  sailing  of  some  of  their  line-of-battle  ships.  But 
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the  fact  that  a  misfortune  is  an  old  one  ia  no  reason  why  it 
is  not  dangerous,  or  why  it  ought  not  to  he  avoided.  Mani- 
fest inability  to  go  ton  knots  puts  an  ironclad  in  the  socond, 
if  not  a  lower,  rank  as  a  fighting  ship.  Breakdowns  of 
tho  Inflexible  and  Colling  wood  kind  wore  far  too  common. 
u  On  the  ist  inst.,"  at  the  very  go  off,  that  is,  the  Mohawk 

 a  very  fierce-looking  craft  she  seemed  at  Spithead — had 

to  be  sent  into  port  as  useless  becauso  her  port  engine 
had  broken  down  and  could  not  be  repaired  at  sea.  On 
the  same  day  the  starboard  engine  of  the  Amphion  broke 
down  temporarily,  thereby  reducing  this  fast  cruiser  to 
the  modest  speed  of  ten  knots  for  the  time  beiug.  Then 
her  port  engine  tried  to  follow  suit,  and  did  stop  her  for  an 
hour,  because  "  the  under-water  valve  in  connexion  with 
"  supply  to  main  fire-engine  was  broken,  and  the  hole  had 
"  to  be  plugged  by  a  diver."  The  Curlew's  boilers  all  went 
to  fiddle-strings  in  the  racket,  and  she  had  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  dockyard  people  at  Sheerness  for  a  thorough 
refit.  Quite  a  little  handful  of  torpedo-boats  had  to  go 
running  into  port  for  what  the  art-critic  called  the  comfort 
of  their  interiors.  The  Admiralty  report  narrates  these  in- 
cidents in  a  purely  historic  way,  without  comment  or  excuse, 
just  as  if  it  thought  none  were  needed.  Is  it  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  holes  in  tubes,  defects  in  valves,  and  de- 
rangements of  piston  packing  are  mere  matters  of  course, 
and  just  what  the  British  admiral  may  expect  to  happen  on 
batches  of  his  ships  at  a  time  when  he  is  ordered  to  sea  to 
fight  the  French  ?  Are  these  lets  and  hindrances  inevitable 
as  well  as  innumerable  1  Are  they  avoidable,  but  due  to 
the  haste  with  which  a  great  fleet  was  commissioned  for  a 
festive  occasion  ?  We  should  like  to  hear  the  maturely- 
considered  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject ;  and, 
supposing  this  last  to  be  the  explanation  they  prefer,  we 
should  further  be  so  superfluous  as  to  ask  how  much  time 
My  Lords  think  they  would  be  allowed  to  get  the  fleet 
ready  for  war  1  and,  finally,  how  long  they  think  an  enemy 
with  the  intellect  of  a  moderate-sized  rabbit  would  leave 
them  at  leisure  to  discover  and  correct  the  defects  they  had 
overlooked  in  peace  ? 

A  better  thing  even  than  an  honest  expression  of  the 
Admiralty's  opinion  would  be  a  statement  from  Captain 
Penrose  Fitzgerald  of  his  experiences  during  his  cruise  on 
board  the  Imperieuse.    The  Captain  knows  what  naval 
affairs  are,  and  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  able  to  see  more 
sides  of  a  thing  than  one.    If  anything  he  may  have  to  say 
is  half  as  sensible  and  as  amusing  as  a  letter  to  the  Times 
which  he  has  found  occasion  to  write  since  landing  from 
the  Imperieuse,  it  will  be  excellent  reading.  Captain 
Fitzgerald  found  when  he  got  ashore  that  while  he  was 
away  Mr.  Burdett  had  fallen  foul  of  him,  also  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  written  with  Mr.  Burdett's  usual  logic  and 
urbanity.    Being  one  of  those  earnest  persons  who  are  far 
too  ardently  virtuous  to  be  fair,  Mr.  Burdett  had  fallen  on 
the  Captain  for  not  concluding,  as  he  should  have  done, 
that  because  better  administration  is  needed  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, therefore  all  honest  men  should  scream  ditto  to  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  join  the  race  of  scolders  at  large. 
When  Mr.  Burdett  read  his  Times  on  Wednesday,  he  must 
have  discovered  that  he  had  chosen  a  very  hard  place  to  fall 
on.    The  Captain  dismisses  all  his  scolding,  if  not  in  the 
actual  words  of  the  White  Devil  of  Italy,  at  least  in 
her  admirable  spirit.     This  is  quite  the  proper  way  to 
treat  the  virtuous  scold.    Having  adequately  criticized  Mr. 
Burdett's  manner,  Captain  Fitzgerald  summarily  dis- 
posed of  the  matter  of  his  charge.     The  Captain  had 
been  accused  of  inconsistency  because  he  at  once  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  Imperieuse  may  be  a  good  vessel, 
and  had  previously  declared  that  the  Aurora  was  a  mere 
travesty  of  what  her  builders  had  promised  she  should 
be.    This  was  the  foundation  of  all  Mr.  Burdett's  scolding. 
To  which  Captain  Fitzgerald  answers,  in  his  neat,  work- 
manlike way,  that  the  Imperieuse  and  the  Aurora  are 
vessels  of  different  classes ;  that  the  first  has  a  belt  above, 
the  second  a  belt  below,  the  water-line  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
an  officer  who  thinks  protective  belts  good  things  may 
honestly  accept  the  first  and  condemn  the  second.  The  kind 
of  foaming  attack  made  on  Captain  Fitzgerald  is  far  too 
common.    Every  screamer  who  chooses  to  assert  that  his 
intentions  are  good  thinks  himself  entitled  to  abuse  and 
assign  bad  motives  to  all  who  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  all  offenders  do  not  get  as  adequately  chastised 
as  Mr.  Burdett. 


lUU'TKS. 

M VICTOR  CIIKIUUJU  KZ,  in  a  very  clover  and 
•  rather  pedantic  novel,  philosophizes  genially  on  the 
animal  in  man  and  woman — especially  woman.  Magis- 
trates, juries,  and  policemen  in  this  practical  country  seem 
to  take  a  very  philosophical  view  of  brutality  in  tho  male 
sex,  especially  when  tho  female  sex  is  tho  object  of  it. 
M.  Chehisuliez  is  in  his  right.  It  is  his  cue  to  bo 
satirically  tolerant,  and  in  his  latest  work  ho  deals  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  with  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  "tho  lighter 
"  vices."  Our  contemporary  Truth,  which,  apart  from 
politics,  often  contains  a  good  deal  of  senso,  has  collected 
this  week  some  evidence  to  support  the  proposition  that 
magistrates  think  very  little  of  savage  violence.  Magis- 
trates, however,  are  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  tastes  in 
this  way.  It  is  their  business  to  protect  the  weak,  and  to 
punish  severely  all  cases  of  cruelty  brought  before  them. 
But  this  view  does  not  seem  to  prevail  at  the  Nottingham 
Summons  Court,  where  John  Smith  was  recently  charged 
with  ill-treating  a  cat.  The  wretched  cat  had  a  smashod 
jaw,  bunged-up  eyes,  a  broken  head,  and  a  singed  back. 
Yet  John  Smith,  convicted  of  having  caused  these  injuries, 
was  only  fined  a  couple  of  sovereigns.  The  sum  may  have 
been  a  good  deal  to  him.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
he  was  unable  to  pay  it,  and  went  to  prison  instead.  But 
the  cats  of  Nottingham  deserve  protection ;  and,  if  Smith 
had  been  sent  to  gaol  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  they 
would  have  received  it.  George  Butterley,  the  boy  who 
was  sentenced  at  Grimsby  to  a  month's  hard  labour  for 
eating  five  oysters  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  has  since 
been  released  by  Mr.  Matthews,  at  the  intercession  of  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent.  It  is  desirable  that  the  First  Offenders 
Act,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  last  week,  should  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  magisterial  Bench.  The 
Act  applies  the  sound  Etonian  principle  of  "  first  fault"  to 
minor  breaches  of  the  criminal  law,  such  as  George 
Butterley's,  and  it  ought  to  be  obeyed.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  an  officer,  and  presumably  a  gentleman,  threatens 
a  toll-keeper  with  a  horsewhip  for  not  letting  him  through 
the  gate  without  payment,  a  fine  of  one  pound  seems  farcical. 
Such,  however,  was  the  penalty  which  the  justices  of 
Carmarthen  lately  inflicted  for  this  offence  upon  Colonel 
Lestrange. 

John  Kent,  of  Norwood,  who  is  imprisoned  for  three 
months  with  hard  labour,  deserves  a  long  term  of  penal 
servitude  more  than  most  of  the  convicts  at  Portland. 
Kent  struck  his  wife  thrice  across  the  head  with  a  hot 
poker,  and  he  had  committed  several  assaults  before.  Mrs. 
Kent  gave  him  no  provocation  whatever  beyond  the  remark 
that  her  work  and  the  crying  of  the  children  drove  her 
nearly  mad.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  why 
such  an  atrocious  ruffian  as  Kent,  who  violates  the  merest 
natural  instinct  as  well  as  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  society,  should  be  allowed  to  escape  with  anything  short 
of  the  highest  punishment  in  the  power  of  the  Bench  to  in- 
flict. The  law  has  placed  the  property  of  a  married  woman 
absolutely  at  her  own  disposal,  and,  theoretically,  out  of  her 
husband's  reach.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  law's  adminis- 
trators continue  to  behave  as  if  they  considered  a  wife  to  be 
herself  the  property  of  her  husband.  John  Kent  and  his 
like  hold  that  doctrine  as  the  most  cherished  article  of  their 
meagre  creed.  But  their  delusion  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  or 
too  rudely  dispelled.  It  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the  jury 
which  acquitted  David  Lewis  at  the  late  Liverpool  Assizes. 
Lewis  was  a  collier  who,  according  to  the  evidence  for  the  pro- 
secution, bit  his  wife's  finger  to  the  bone,  and  then  belaboured 
her  on  the  head  with  a  lump  of  coal.  The  jury  may,  of 
course,  have  disbelieved  these  statements,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  contradicted.  It  is,  unhappily, 
more  probable  that  twelve  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  saw 
nothing  worse  in  Lewis's  conduct  than  a  determination  to 
maintain  domestic  discipline.  Mr.  Montagu  Williams, 
who  is  showing  himself  a  very  vigilant  and  efficient  police- 
magistrate,  censured  the  other  day  with  great,  but  only  due, 
severity  the  shocking  inhumanity  of  a  constable.  This  man, 
whose  name  is  Dickinson,  was  called  to  take  a  woman  into 
custody.  He  found  her  lying  on  the  pavement  outside  a 
public-house  badly  hurt,  and  also  a  good  deal  the  worse  for 
liquor.  How  she  came  by  her  injuries  is  a  question  still 
under  investigation.  But  Dickinson  took  her  off  to  the 
station  without  even  sending  for  a  doctor;  and,  as  Mr. 
Williams  says,  "  Because  men  or  women  are  drunk,  that 
"  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  treated  like  brutes." 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  OX  A  BRIDGE  AND  A  TUXNEL. 

EVERYTHING  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  possesses  in 
some  form  or  other  the  charm  of  the  unexpected.  This 
is  partly  due  to  his  habit  of  surpassing  himself;  for  that 
is  a  feat  which  no  one  can  be  expected  to  perform  often, 
and  which  naturally  becomes  more  difficult  after  each  suc- 
cessive performance.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  when  he 
gives  his  mind  to  it,  as  he  is  constantly  doing,  never  fails 
to  perform  it.  His  speech  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
first  cylinder  of  the  new  railway  bridge  over  the  Dee  last 
Tuesday  was  pre-eminently  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  made  many  speeches  on  non-political  occasions — many 
speeches  on  occasions  which  tempt,  and  indeed  compel,  the 
speaker  to  enlarge  on  such  matters  as  industrial  progress, 
mechanical  enterprise,  and  so  forth  ;  and  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  here,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
one  tolerably  familiar  with  his  oratory  to  write  his  speech  for 
him- — of  course  in  fewer  words,  but  without  any  omission  of 
material  points.  It  is  even  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  a  bold  and  lucky  guesser,  recollectingformer  deliverances 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  subject  of  pure  milk,  might  have 
anticipated  his  remarks  on  the  connexion  between  railway 
enterprise  and  the  health  of  the  nursery.  Many  of  us  know 
when  to  expect  domestic  references  of  that  sort,  and  why 
they  are  introduced.  They  are  intended  to  add  a  touch  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  portrait  "  by  the  artist,"  his 
presentment  of  himself  to  the  people  as  a  statesman  whose 
simplicity  is  as  striking  as  his  greatness,  an  illustrious 
orator  and  "  leader  of  men,"  who  is  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  descend  from  the  heights  of  high  politics  to  dis- 
course upon  such  humble  matters  as  milk  and  jam.  It  is 
all  part  of  the  same  system  of  elaborate  histrionics,  to 
which  belongs  the  "great  attraction  "  of  the  readings  from 
the  lectern  in  Hawarden  Church,  and  those  performances 
with  the  axe  which  the  distinguished  woodman  goes  through 
with  such  admirably  feigned  unconsciousness  of  the  fact  that 
a  crowd  of  gaping  idlers  are  waiting  to  scramble  for  his 
chips. 

Equally  easy  of  anticipation  was  the  opening  portion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  after-luncheon  speech  on  the  occasion  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  It  was  eminently  characteristic  of 
him  to  preface  his  remarks  on  the  construction  of  a  new 
railwaj'  by  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  "  times  of  war  and 
bloodshed,  when  the  only  way  in  which  England  could 
manage  Wales  was  by  building  a  circle  of  strong  castles 
round  it."  We  have,  indeed,  had  these  castles  before,  and 
we  suppose  we  may  always  look  for  their  re-erection  when- 
ever Mr.  Gladstone's  "  nationality "  stop  is  on,  which 
it  is  whenever  he  sees  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  a 


word  for  his  Separatist  policy.  His  hearers,  however,  on 
Tuesday  last  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  he  did  not  take 
them  back  to  some  geological  period,  before  the  Dee  and  the 
Severn  poured  their  Jluctus  dissociabiles  between  England 
and  Wales  to  its  north  and  south.  Passons  au  deluge  is  a 
remonstrance  which  may  at  any  time  have  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  full  ilow  of  his  oratory,  and 
even  though  the  nominal  subject  of  his  discourse  may  be  as 
modern  as  the  day  before  yesterday.  All  these  parts  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  late  speech  belong  to  the  more  or  less 
calculable  elements  of  his  oratorical  conduct.  It  was  not 
till  his  observations  were  drawing  to  a  close  that  the 
inevitable  ingredient  of  the  unexpected  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  head-and-shoulders  fashion  in  which  it  was 
dragged  in  showed  how  thoroughly  premeditated  was  its 
introduction.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Com- 
pany, lie  is  also  Chairman  of  the  South-Eastern.  There 
in  a  river  called  the  Dee,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  Wales.  There  is  another  body  of  water  called  the  sea, 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  England.  Sir 
Jmavard  Watkin  desires  and  has  obtained  permission  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  one;  he  desires,  but  has  not 
obtained  permission,  to  construct  a  tunnel  under  the  other. 
The  former  of  the  two  objects  compared  is  in  the  same 
J'rincipality  as  Monmouth,  and  the  comparison  which  it 
suggests  has  apparently  impressed  Mr.  Gladstone  as  much 
as  :i  better-known  coincidence  impressed  Fluellen.  "  Sir 
"  Edward  Watkin,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  those  men  who 
"  are  wicked  enough  to  desire  that  a  tunnel  should  be  con- 
'•  strutted  under  the  Channel  to  France.  What  is  truly 
"  painful  to  me  is  that  I  am  compelled  to  confess  before 
"  you,  and  I  do  it  publicly,  that  1  am  one  of  those  who  are 
"  wicked  enough  to  agree  with  him."   So  there,  gentlemen  ; 


there  is  a  little  surprise  for  you.  There  is  something  to 
take  home  with  you  from  luncheon  ;  the  announcement 
that  the  most  foolish,  most  corrupt  (if  it  be  corruption  for 
a  company  of  commercial  adventurers  to  endeavour  to 
swell  their  dividends  by  a  sale  of  the  national  safety), 
and  most  unpopular  project  which  has  been  broached  in 
modern  times  has  obtained  the  approval  of  a  man  who  has 
been  thrice  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  is  now  straining 
every  nerve  to  achieve  that  position  for  the  fourth  time. 

That  this  declaration  was  a  success  in  surprises — a 
good  hit  in  the  way  of  unexpectedness— is  evidenced  by  the 
consternation  into  which  it  has  thrown  Mr.  Gladstone's 
followers.  They  have  been  quite  comically  disturbed  by  the 
cruel  suggestion  that  he  is  bidding  for  the  railway  vote,  and 
that,  in  pursuit  of  it,  the  separation  of  England  from 
France  has  gone  as  lightly  overboard  as  the  Union  of  Great 
Britain  with  Ireland.  One  of  bis  supporters  in  the  press 
immediately  hastened  to  explain  away  his  words  by  inter- 
preting them  as  implying  no  more  than  an  abstract,  an 
academical,  a  theoretical,  approval  of  a  Channel  Tunnel — 
such  an  approval,  in  fact,  as  might  be  quite  consistent  with 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  liability  to  "  scares," 
which  the  construction  of  such  a  tunnel  would  create,  must 
always  constitute  an  insuperable  objection  to  it  from  the 
practical  point  of  view.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
explanation,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  commended  itself  to 
other  spokesmen  of  the  Gladstonian  party.  The  apologists 
conspicuously  "  sever  in  their  defences  "  ;  and  the  latest  of 
them  contends,  not  that  Mr.  Gladstone  meant  practically 
nothing  by  his  approval  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  project, 
but  that,  though  he  really  does  approve  of  it,  he  has  done 
so  for  some  years  past,  however  he  may  have  dissembled 
his  love.  This  singular  and  most  dishonouring  apology 
either  for  his  speech  or  his  silence  is  supported  as  follows : — 
Sir  Edward  Watkin,  we  are  reminded,  informed  the  House 
in  1885  that  he  knew  Mr.  Gladstone's  private  opinion  was 
favourable  to  the  scheme,  and  added  that,  if  he  would  be 
good  enough  to  say  that  he  was  still  in  its  favour,  he  (Sir 
Edward)  would,  considering  the  nearness  of  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  withdraw  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  his  Channel  Tunnel  (Experimental  Works)  Bill.  The 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  not  with- 
drawn, but  was  put  and  negatived;  ergo  Mr.  Gladstone  did 
not  say  that  he  was  "  still  in  favour,  as  he  used  to  be,"  of 
a  Channel  Tunnel ;  ergo,  reasons  the  Gladstonian  apologist, 
he  was  in  favour  of  it,  as  he  used  to  be.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment in  all  its  unashamed  simplicity,  and  we  must  l'epeat 
that  it  is  the  argument  of  the  Gladstonian  apologists,  and 
not  ours.  We  have  sometimes  been  accused  of  saying  hard 
things  of  this  eminent  person;  but  we  have  never  con- 
trived, and  should  shrink  from  attempting,  to  compress  into 
a  single  sentence  so  much  concentrated  malice  as  envenoms 
the  proposition  that  "it  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  Mr. 
"  Gladstone's  holding  a  particular  opinion  that  he  refuses 
"  to  admit  it."  Having  proceeded  thus  prosperously  so  far 
with  his  defence,  the  advocate  goes  on  to  complain  bitterly 
of  those  who  have  talked  of  a  "  change  of  front "  in 
connexion  with  the  matter,  and  have  asserted  that,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  power,  nothing  was  heard  of  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Channel  Tunnel."  But  the  inci- 
dent which  this  "subtle  doctor"  has  himself  just  quoted 
records  the  very  fact  that  "  nothing  was  heard "  to  this 
effect  from  the  only  authoritative  quarter  while  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  office.  Something  was  heard  from  Sir 
Edward  Watkin — namely,  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  then 
Prime  Minister  to  avow  an  opinion  there  and  then  attributed 
to  him — and  the  fact  that  the  appeal  remained  unanswered 
is  unmistakable  to  all  who  know  Mr.  Gladstone's  ways. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, stated  that  they  had  determined  to  put  their  private 
opinions  aside,  and  to  accept  the  decision  of  a  Committee 
of  both  Houses.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  did  not 
conceal  his  own  opinion  adverse  to  the  project ;  why  should 
the  then  Prime  Minister  have  concealed  his  favourable 
one  1  The  answer  is  implied  in  the  very  words  "  then 
"  Prime  Minister."  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  in  office  in 
1885,  was  no  more  a  Unionist  as  regards  England  I 
France  than  he  was  a  Separatist  as  regards  Great  Bri  ain 
and  Ireland.  We  are  quite  ready,  however,  to  admit  that 
neither  was  he  respectively  the  reverse  of  these  things — a 
Separatist  in  the  one  case  and  a  Unionist  in  the  other — in 
any  sense  worth  the  trouble  of  mentioning.  In  each  case  he 
was  waiting  till  he  should  find  his  account  in  declaring  him- 
self of  one  opinion  or  the  other.     We  know  how  and 
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whcro  ho  fotnul  his  account  in  pronouncing  for  iho  dismem- 
berment of  his  own  country.  Perhaps  wo  shall  some  clay 
know  why  he  now  pronounces  in  favour  of  uniting  it  with 
that  of  the  foreigner. 


TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

THERE  is,  or  was,  a  species  of  permanent  Committeo 
which  proposed  to  try  to  get  Trafalgar  Square  kept 
clear  of  rabble.  If  that  body  is  still  in  existence  it  ought 
to  be  in  no  want  of  illustrations  for  its  arguments.  But  it 
has  probably  dissolved  itself  long  ago  in  sheer  despair  of 
ever  succeeding  in  inducing  oilicial  persons  to  do  anything 
to  relieve  the  public  from  a  nuisance.  If  the  Committee 
has  put  an  end  to  itself  on  this  ground  it  cannot  be  severely 
blamed,  for  indeed  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  persuade 
politicians  to  do  anything  likely  to  make  themselves  un- 
popular with  a  clamorous  body  of  voters  anywhere, 
in  order  to  protect  merely  respectable  people,  is  patent. 
As  it  is,  Trafalgar  Square,  after  enjoying  a  respite, 
probably  due  to  the  dull  season,  has  again  become  the 
parade  ground  of  the  S.  D.  F.  It  has  had  another 
meeting.  If  all  reports  are  true,  it  has  further  succeeded 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  old  Adelphi  Arches.  A  Mr. 
Oppenheim  has  written  to  the  Times  to  declare  that  the 
Square  is  nightly  infested  with  tramps  of  all  sexes  and  ages, 
who  are  allowed  to  bivouac  in  it  IVeely.  He  describes  the 
scene  with  some  vehemence,  and,  if  his  details  are  to  be 
accepted,  we  can  quite  believe  that  the  Square  presents  after 
dark  a  "  horrible  aspect,  which  is  a  perfect  outrage  upon 
"  decency."  This  is  strong  language,  but  not  too  strong  if 
Mr.  Oppenheim's  facts  are  sound.  Wo  have  no  evidence 
that  he  is  exaggerating,  and  there  is  one  statement  in  his 
letter  which  lends  it  undoubted  authority.  The  police,  he 
says,  "  profess  to  have  instructions  not  to  interfere."  Now 
the  police  seem  uniformly  to  have  had  instructions  not  to 
interfere  with  any  kind  of  rabblement  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  that  haviDg  been  the  case  in  the  past,  it  is  consistent 
with  probability  that  it  should  be  the  case  in  the  present. 

As  for  the  fact  that  Trafalgar  Square  showed,  if  not  a 
horrible,  yet  a  decidedly  disorderly  aspect  last  Sunday,  it  is 
beyond  question.  The  Social  Democrats  met  there,  and 
listened  to  the  usual  oratory,  from  the  usual  kind  of  orator. 
In  addition  they  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  a  letter  from 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  The  letter 
contained  a  statement  to  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
make  any  serious  objection,  although  it  was,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Social 
Democrats.  "Mr.  Williams,"  it  ran,  "and  those  of  his 
"  comrades  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  addressing  meet- 
"  ings  in  the  parks  and  elsewhere,  have  a  better  constitu- 
"  tional  right  to  advocate  Socialist  doctrines  in  Eng- 
"  land  than  Lord  Salisbury  has  to  put  in  practice 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  burglar  and  the  incendiary  in 
"  Bodyke  and  Glenbeigh."  Putting  aside  the  little  slip 
in  matter  of  fact  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Williams's 
imprisonment,  and  dropping  the  question  of  degree  as 
unimportant,  we  think  this  is  essentially  sound  doctrine. 
A  man  has  just  as  good  a  constitutional  right  to  make 
himself  a  blatant  nuisance  in  public  places  as  he  has  to 
be  an  incendiary  or  a  burglar.  What  strikes  us  as  curious 
is  the  hearty  reception  given  to  this  pronouncement  by  the 
Socialists.  We  do  not  see  how  it  helps  them,  for  the  deduc- 
tion is  so  obvious.  Of  course  on  Davitt's  principle  the 
committing  of  oratorical  nuisances  in  public  places  ought 
to  be  as  rigidly  forbidden  as  arson  or  burglary.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  want  to  see  done,  and  when  it  is,  there 
will  be  an  end  of  Socialist  processions — thirteen  in  num- 
ber— collecting  in  all  quarters,  and  marching  down  to 
Trafalgar  Square  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  of  "  three 
"  separate  meetings,"  blocking  up  the  open  space  while  they 
listen  to  fluent  and  abusive  nonsense  from  agitators.  What 
is  not  less  mysterious  than  the  Socialist  approval  of  Mr. 
Davitt  is  the  tolerance  of  the  authorities— so-called.  There 
is  a  Board  of  Works,  supposed  to  have  power  to  protect 
national  property  and  to  be  bound  to  do  it.  There  is  a 
Home  Secretary — the  Socialists  say  he  has  "  the  qualities  of 
"  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer "  and  "the  manners  of  a  society 
"  fop " — who  can,  if  he  likes,  set  the  law  in  motion. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  does  anything.  They  sit  quietly 
there,  and  let  the  nuisance  go  on.  It  really  does  not  matter 
what  the  Socialists  collect  to  say,  whether  it  is  blatant 
threats  or  mere  abuse.  The  reason  for  compelling  them  to 
talk  this  sort  of  thing  in  their  own  rooms  is  that,  when 


they  do  it  in  public,  they  are  an  obstruction  and  a  nuisance. 
Nobody  asks  for  tho  establishment  of  a  Spanish  [nqoisition 
to  suppress  political  heresy,  but  only  that  tho  police  should 
bo  authorized  to  keep  order  in  the  streets.  It  is  a  modest 
request,  and  ono  which  it  is  rather  strange  wo  should  have 
to  make  at  all ;  but  apparently  it  is  beyond  tho  courage  of 
our  rulers  to  grant  it. 


AN  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  IRELAND. 

HE  who  creates  an  industry  is  called — and  justly  called 
— a  benefactor  of  his  kind,  even  when,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  his  creation  is,  after  all,  an  outcome  of  personal 
ambition  and  the  desire  of  profit.  It  is  nobler  work, 
perhaps,  to  save  an  industry  from  perishing,  and  that  from 
no  other  motive  than  to  benefit  a  class,  and  for  no  higher 
reward  than  the  pleasure  of  doing  good.  This,  for  eight  or 
nine  years  past,  is  what  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts — 
always  first  in  good  deeds — has  been  trying  to  do  for  the 
fishermen  of  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  so  far  her 
endeavour  has  been  crowned  with  extraordinary  success. 
She  found  a  place  of  misery  and  desolation,  and  what  she 
now  beholds  is  a  thriving  and  prosperous  community.  Her 
name,  as  every  one  knows,  is  synonymous  with  beneficence ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  she  ever  has  laboured  to  better  purpeso 
than  at  Baltimore,  in  County  Cork.  What  is  not  to  be 
doubted  is  the  splendour  of  her  example.  It  is  not  for 
every  one  to  follow,  for  it  demands  of  the  pursuer  not  only 
great  wealth,  but  a  singular  liberality  of  mind.  But  it  is 
certain  that  it  cannot  be  too  widely  published. 

What  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  has  done  is  simple  enough. 
It  was  as  late  as  1879  that  she  began  her  work.  In  that 
year,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Davis,  the 
parish  priest  of  Baltimore,  a  place  in  which  she  had  no  sort 
of  local  interest,  and  with  which  she  was  connected  by  no 
ties  of  any  kind,  she  undertook  &  elle  seule  to  do  for  tho 
Southern  Irish  fishermen  what  the  Government,  with  cer- 
tain funds  at  its  disposal  invested  for  this  specific  purpose, 
had,  and  has  so  far,  failed  in  doing  for  their  brethren.  The 
conditions,  she  found,  were  distressing  enough.  There  was 
an  immense  abundance  of  fish,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
willing  hands.  But  there  were  neither  nets  nor  boats, 
and  there  was  no  money  to  buy  any.  The  Irish  banks, 
in  fact,  were  free  to  all  the  world  save  the  Irish  themselves. 
Within  their  reach  was  plenty,  but  their  poverty  was 
such  that  there  seemed  nothing  for  them  but  to  grow 
poorer  and  poorer  still.  The  position  seemed  hopeless. 
Big  boats — boats  of  thirty  or  forty  tons — were  needed.  Tho 
cost  of  such  craft  is  not  less  than  from  400Z.  to  500^.,  and 
such  a  sum  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  Baltimore  fisher- 
man. Lady  Burdett-Coutts  solved  the  difficulty  by  ad- 
vancing some  hundreds  of  pounds,  without  interest  and 
without  security,  and  to  be  repaid  by  annual  instalments, 
to  every  man  who  could  prove  himself  worthy  of  trust.  The 
boat-builders,  for  their  part,  agreed  to  take  yearly  payments 
for  the  balance,  and  the  result  was  that  a  fleet  was  built 
and  launched,  whose  operations,  as  we  have  said,  have  con- 
verted a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation  into  a  centre  of  trade 
and  a  place  of  order  and  prosperity.  It  is  understood  that, 
save  in  bad  seasons,  when  the  offer  of  remission  has  come 
from  the  other  side,  the  instalments  have  been  punctually 
paid ;  and  it  was  but  the  other  day  that,  as  if  the  fishery 
were  not  enough,  there  was  opened  in  Baltimore  a  sort  of 
piscatorial  university — an  industrial  school  at  which  every 
sort  of  handiwork  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  the  fisher- 
man's craft — curing,  building,  netting,  line- spinning,  cooper- 
ing, and  so  forth — will  be  taught,  and  to  which  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland  will  be  made  welcome.  This  institution  will 
soon,  it  is  hoped,  be  self-supporting.  For  the  present  it  is 
dependent  upon  external  aid ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Government — which  has  already  allocated  a  sum  of  5,000^. 
for  its  construction  and  endowment — will  make  it  the  re- 
cipient of  a  yearly  grant.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way. 
What  is  just  now  to  be  noted  is  that  the  school — which  the 
late  Sir  John  Lentaigne  hoped  to  see  develop  into  "  the 
"  greatest  centre  of  industry  in  Ireland  " — is  a  direct  and 
immediate  result  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts's  interference  with 
the  misery  of  the  Baltimore  fishermen.  Had  she  not 
listened  when  help  was  asked  of  her,  the  industry  must  of 
necessity  have  died  out,  and  without  the  industry  there 
could  have  been  no  thought  of  the  school ;  so  that  without 
the  industry  the  school  could  never  have  been.  Thus  one 
good  work  entails  another.    In  taking  Mr.  Davis's  word 
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for  it — that  the  men  of  his  congregation  were  worth 
trusting — Lady  Burdett-Coi'Tts  originated  a  series  of  acts 
of  beneficence  whose  end  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  and 
whose  operation,  with  ordinary  good  fortune,  should  result 
in  the  welfare  and  the  elevation  of  many  thousands  of 
women  and  men. 

So  much  remains  to  do  that  the  Baroness's  work  in 
County  Cork,  admirable  as  it  is,  appears  but  a  beginning. 
All  round  the  Irish  coast,  we  are  told,  the  fishing  industry 
is  more  or  less  as  it  used  to  be  in  Baltimore.  The  Irish 
Commissioners  of  Works  have  at  command  a  large  sum 
from  the  surplus  of  the  subscriptions  of  1S22  ;  but  the  dis- 
tribution is  managed,  according  to  the  Times,  in  a  way  that 
simply  clamours  for  correction.  This,  no  doubt,  will  be 
presently  applied.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Irish  fisherman  will  vanish  at  the  production 
of  the  wherewithal  for  him  to  ply  his  trade.  The  want  of 
curing-houses  and  of  railways  and  roads  is  not  less  pressing 
than  the  lack  of  boats  and  nets ;  while  the  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  the  people  themselves  ai'e  more  depressing 
features  in  the  case  than  any.  Whoever  desires,  indeed, 
to  emulate  the  noble  example  set  by  Lady  Burdett- 
Coutts  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him  ;  and,  whether  his 
contribution  be  in  money  or  time — whether  he  give  of  his 
substance  or  of  his  energy  and  his  brains — he  can  hardly 
get  to  work  too  soon. 


THE  PARNELLITES  AND  THE  LAND  BILL. 

AFTER  an  obstinate,  and,  so  far  as  the  merits  of  the 
dispute  are  concerned,  a  quite  unnecessary  struggle, 
the  Government  have  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Land  Bill 
through  the  unexpected  obstacles  which  at  the  last  moment 
arose  on  its  path.  They  have  accepted  the  two  most  impor- 
tant amendments  introduced  into  the  Bill  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  have  with  no  little  difficulty  procured  their 
acceptance  by  the  House  of  Commons.  We  remarked  at 
the  time  when  these  amendments  first  came  down  from  the 
Lords  that  they  ought  nob  to  give  rise  to  any  lengthened 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  would  they  have 
done  so  (except,  of  course,  in  that  quarter  in  which  discus- 
sion is  principally  valued  as  a  means  of  obstruction)  had  it 
not  been  been  for  the  unfortunate  countenance  given  by  a 
certain  section  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  to  the  interested 
protests  by  the  Parnellites  against  the  changes  in  the 
Bill.  All  respect  is  doubtless  due  to  the  motives  which 
impelled  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  separate  himself  from  his 
leader,  and  to  vote  against  the  Government  in  the  divisions 
of  last  Thursday  night,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pay  a  similar 
tribute  to  his  reasons.  We  could  have  hoped  that  his 
detachment  from  that  party,  half  ignorant  of,  half  con- 
temptuous of,  the  Constitution,  with  whom  he  formerly 
acted  might  by  this  time  have  enabled  the  member  for  West 
Birmingham  to  take  a  more  statesmanlike  and  rational 
view  of  the  situation  between  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  than  was  formerly  usual  with  him.  His  speech, 
however,  on  the  Lords'  amendment  to  the  Town  Parks 
Clause  was  quite  in  his  earlier  and  worse  manner,  and  indeed 
might  have  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Labouciiere  in  his  half- 
soiious,  or  by  Mr.  Coxybeare  in  his  wholly  bumptious, 
manner  without  striking  anybody  as  being  out  of  character. 
On  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  amendment  in  question  we 
need  not  enter  here.  Whether  accepted  or  rejected,  it  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  factious  fuss  made  about  it  below 
the  gangway.  Whether  a  few/more  small  tradesmen  and 
other  non-agricultural  persons,  or  a  few  less,  are  enabled 
by  tlie  Legislature  to  appropriate  benefits  intended  for  the 
benefit,  and  professedly  only  for  the  needs,  of  the  Irish  culti- 
vator, is  really  a  point  of  mighty  little  importance.  In- 
deed, it  is  one  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  ho 
and,  he  believed,  many  of  his  Liberal-Unionist  associates 
had  an  "  open  mind."  They  were  only  converted  to  the 
policy  of  extending  these  privileges  to  the  persons  aforesaid 
l>y  the  fact  of  the  Government's  having  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, and  now  j\lr.  Chamberlain  protests  against  amend- 
ments, which  had  been  accepted  by  them  in  the  Lower 
House  as  "  the  basis  of  a  compromise,"  being  thrown  over  in 
another  place  with  the  consent  of  the  same  Government. 

This  view  of  what  constitutes  a  "  compromise  "  of  dispute 
on  a  measure  which  bad  already  been  discussed  in  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature*  would  have  surprised  us  less 
in  the  same  quarter  a  year  or  two  ago.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  stated  it  last  Thursday  night  in  even  more 
emphatic  terms.    He  admitted    that   the   merits  of  the 


Town  Parks  Amendment  ought  not  to  be  decided  by 
the  decision  of  the  Commons  upon  it ;  but  the  question 
was  "  whether,  having  decided  in  a  certain  way,  after 
"  full  discussion,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government, 
"  in  that  House,  they  were  now  to  change  their  course 
"  because  it  had  pleased  certain  noble  lords  in  another  place 
"  to  destroy  their  work  "  1  Will  Mr.  Chamberlain  be  good 
enough  to  substitute  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  then  to  apply  it  mutatis  mutandis  to  those 
clauses  dealing  with  rating  and  with  the  Court  of  Appeal 
which  were  in  the  Bill  when  it  first  came  down  from  the 
Upper  House,  but  which  were  struck  out  in  the  Commons  ? 
These,  too,  were  matters  which  were  "decided  in  a  certain 
"  way,  after  full  discussion,  with  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
"  ment,"  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  when  the  Bill  came 
back  to  them  the  other  day,  any  peer  would  have  been 
perfectly  entitled  to  ask,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whether 
they  "  were  now  to  change  their  course  because  it  had 
"  pleased  certain  commoners  in  another  place  to  destroy 
"  their  work  "  1  No  peer,  however,  has  asked  that 
question.  The  Commons  maintain  the  excision  of  these 
clauses,  and  the  Lords  are  expected  to  acquiesce  in  their 
refusal  to  reinstate  them.  Yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks 
it  monstrous  that  they  on  their  part  should  expect  the 
Commons  to  acquiesce  in  the  rejection  of  proposals  with 
reference  to  Town  Parks  by  the  House  of  Lords.  And 
he  supports  the  perverse  and  arbitary  view  of  the  Lords' 
action  by  an  appeal  to — of  all  things  in  the  world — 
the  principle  of  compromise  !  There  is  to  be  no  give-and- 
take  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  because 
there  has  been  a  give-and-take  between  the  majority  and 
the  minority  in  one  of  its  branches.  This  theory  would  be 
intelligible  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  politicians  who 
hold  that  the  Upper  House — a  Chamber  containing  the 
bulk  of  the  legislative  ability  of  the  country — only  exists 
to  take  its  orders  from  vanity,  folly,  and  intolerance  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  therefore,  it  cannot  possibly  be  admitted  to  negotiate 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  on  equal  terms. 
But  we  had  thought  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  any  rate, 
had  unlearnt  these  crude  notions  of  his  political  youth. 

Mr.  Balfour  of  course  put  the  matter  on  its  true  footing 
in  urging  the  House  of  Commons  to  assent  to  the  amend- 
ment as  a  term  of  a  compromise,  in  which  the  Lords  have 
certainly  shown  no  unwillingness  to  make  concessions. 
The  amendment  to  the  23rd  Clause  no  doubt  raises  a  more 
important  question,  or  at  least  is  easily  capable  of  being  so 
represented,  though  in  all  probability  the  alteration  intro- 
duced by  the  Lords  will  rather  affect  the  theory  of  the 
Land  Commissioners'  decisions  than  modify  them  much  in 
practice.  On  the  economical  aspect  of  the  amendment  Mr. 
Balfour's  very  able  speech  delivered  towards  the  close  of 
the  debate  on  Thursday  night  appears  to  us  conclusive. 
But  here  again  the  question  of  the  Lords'  amendment  might 
fairly  claim  consideration,  not  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  in 
its  character  as  a  term  of  the  arrangement  between  the  two 
Houses.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  23rd  Clause  was 
introduced  in  the  Commons  in  the  most  direct  oppugnancy 
to  the  decision  of  the  Upper  House  on  the  question  to 
which  it  relates.  The  Lords  had  emphatically  refused  to 
touch  the  question  of  judicial  rents  ;  the  Government, 
under  the  combined  pressure  of  allies  and  opponents,  con- 
sented to  take  this  step  in  the  Lower  House.  Constitu- 
tionally speaking,  no  one  could  have  complained  if  the 
Lords  had  struck  out  the  clause  introduced  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  thus  in  all  probability  compelled  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Bill.  They  did  not  do  so,  but  accepted  the 
clause  with  modifications,  and  these  modifications  are  neces- 
sarily, therefore,  entitled  to  something  more  than  fair  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  Commons.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  they  do  not  require  so  much  as  this ;  for  it 
is  the  simple  fact,  as  has  been  again  and  again  insisted  by 
the  Government,  that  the  Lords'  amendment  is  merely  ex- 
planatory of  the  clause  as  it  originally  stood.  Let  those 
who,  like  Sir  William  Harcourt,  now  pretend  that  they 
asked  for  anything  more  than  a  revision  of  rent  in  strict 
accordance  with  prices,  look  back  to  their  former  speeches. 
Nobody  says  that  such  a  revision  will  fix  a  true  "produce 
"  rent,"  but  who  ever  asked  for  a  produce  rent  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  phrase]  What  was  clamoured  for  by  the  Irish 
party  and  their  English  allies  was  a  revision  of  rents,  wholly 
and  in  consequence  of,  and  having  sole  regard  to,  the  fall  in 
prices  ;  and  that  is  secured  to  them  under  the  Lords'  amend- 
ment. 

The  meaning,  however,  of  the  malcontent  attitude  of  the 
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Parnellitcs  on  the  question  was  sufficiently  disclosed,  if  it 
was  not  patent  already,  in  their  leader's  spocch.  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  party  are  bound  to  find  tho  Land  Bill  in- 
sufficient on  some  pretext  or  other,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  an  excuse  for  prosecuting  thoir  agitation  in  Ireland. 
Tbe  ominous  threat  of  tho  member  for  Cork  that  the  elfect 
of  the  Lords'  amendment  to  the  Bill  would  bo  to  drive  tho 
tenant  into  a  "  more  extensive  and  formidable  Plan  of 
"  Campaign"  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  tho  Government. 
Forewarned  is  forearmed  ;  and,  after  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Parnell's,  their  responsibility  will  be  increased  tenfold  if 
they  do  not  now  recognize  that  the  lawless  resistance  with 
which  they  are  openly  menaced  must  be  combated  not  by 
words,  but  by  deeds. 


THE  FIRE  AT  WHITELEY'S. 

Tin  HE  inquest  on  the  four  men  who  are  known  to  have 
JL  been  killed  by  the  lire  at  Mr.  Whiteley's  shop  has 
practically  come  to  an  end,  and  its  decision  has  been  no 
surprise.  It  has  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  given  its 
verdict  to  the  effect  that  Gill  and  his  three  fellow-victims 
were  killed  by  a  fire  which  had  been  deliberately  set  going 
by  somebody  unknown.  The  evidence  was  amply  sufficient 
to  justify  the  finding  of  the  jury.  It  is  clear  that  the  fire 
was  not  caused  by  an  explosion  of  gas  or  of  anything 
else.  The  whole  story  of  the  explosion  seems  to  have 
had  no  better  foundation  than  the  loose  language  of  some 
casual  spectator  who  heard  one  of  those  sudden  in- 
creases in  the  noise  made  by  fire  which  are  common 
enough  when  the  flames  burst  through  a  floor  or  partition. 
Colonel  Majendie's  arguments  may  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive. The  general  drift  of  the  evidence  does,  as  the  jury 
said,  go  to  show  that  the  fire  was  deliberately  kindled  ; 
and,  as  this  is  the  case,  they  were  very  well  justified  in 
adding  the  rider — "  That,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  safety, 
"  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  that  is  likely  to  lead  to 
"  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
<;  the  case  call  for  a  Government  inquiry  of  the  most  search- 
"  ing  character."  The  grammar  of  the  jury  is  not  above 
suspicion,  and  its  metaphor  is  incomplete,  but  its  meaning 
is  clear  and,  withal,  acceptable. 

"While  the  "  Government  inquiry,"  by  which  is  to  be 
understood,  no  doubt,  the  effort  of  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department  to  get  at  the  truth,  is  going  on, 
aided  by  the  charm  which  the  chance  of  winning  at 
least  a  part  of  3,000^.  is  likely  to  exercise  on  the  mind 
of  some  at  least  of  the  supposed  incendiaries,  the  crime 
(supposing  that  there  really  has  been  a  crime)  is  likely 
to  attract  more  than  a  little  attention.  It  would  be 
hard  to  name  any  more  callously  wicked  offence  than  the 
deliberate  firing  of  these  premises.  Explanations  and 
excuses  will,  of  course,  be  forthcoming.  But  what  has 
happened,  stated  in  sane  language,  is  that  several  hundred 
persons  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  many  have 
been  put  into  danger,  and  four  have  been  killed,  who  can 
none  of  them  have  given  the  incendiary  any  offence.  Not 
only  that,  but  a  whole  district  of  London  was  threatened 
with  danger.  From  this  point  of  view  the  matter  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  this  is  the  fifth,  or  even  the  seventh,  fire 
which  has  happened  in  Mr.  Whiteley's  shops ;  that  if  it 
is  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  the  others  were  so  too,  at  least 
in  some  cases,  seems  an  inevitable  deduction.  If  it  has 
any  foundation,  it  follows  that  an  important  district  has  been 
threatened  and  occasionally  damaged  either  by  some  one 
successful  criminal  or  by  a  succession  of  criminals.  Taken 
by  itself  this  is  serious  enough  ;  but  there  is  an  even  more 
serious  aspect  to  the  matter.  Nothing  is  better  proved  in  the 
history  of  crimes  than  that  one  criminal  makes  many.  Once 
let  it  be  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Universal  Provider 
has  been  burnt  out,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  many 
more  serious  fires  in  big  establishments.  There  are  always 
shopmen  and  shopwoinen  who  have,  or  think  they  have, 
cause  to  complain  of  their  employers ;  and  some  of  them 
will  be  imitative  enough  or  unscrupulous  enough  to  follow 
the  example  set  them  in  Queen's  Poad.  The  finding  of  the 
jury,  informal  as  it  is,  will  be  everywhere  accepted  as 
putting  it  beyond  question  that  there  has  been  arson.  For 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  a  very  rigid  inquiry  is  neces- 
sary. It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  an  efficient  detective 
police  to  arrive  at  the  truth — either  to  prove  that  there  has 
been  no  arson  or  to  find  the  offender.    The  fire  must  have 


been  causod  by  somebody  who  had  oasy  access  to  that  part 
of  the  building  in  which  it  broke  out.  All  the  hands  of  a 
complicated  establishment  such  as  Mr.  Whiteley's  havo 
not  equally  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  tho  building.  Tho 
offenco  must  have  been  committed,  if  it  has  boon  committed, 
by  ono  of  a  limited  number  of  persons.  With  proper  zeal 
and  intelligence  in  tho  inquiry,  it  ought  not  to  be  very 
difficult  for  a  smart  detective  department  either  to  pick  out 
the  criminal  or  prove  there  has  been  no  crime. 


THE  POLICE  AND  THE  STREETS. 

Iy/TR.  MANSFIELD,  of  Marlborough  Street,  perhaps 
JLyJ-  relying  on  the  curious  testimonial  given  him  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  Vauouan,  of  Bow  Street,  has  been  dis- 
tinguishing himself  again.  We  had  occasion  to  comment  a 
fortnight  ago  on  the  gross  abuse  of  cross-examination  per- 
mitted by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  ArAUCiHAN  took  tho 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  application  for  a  summons 
against  Police-constable  Endacott  to  give  Mr.  Mansfield 
a  sort  of  irregular  certificate  for  general  efficiency.  Mr. 
Vaugiian  himself  has  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  magis- 
trate. But  his  attempt  to  throw  the  mantle  of  his  re- 
spectability over  an  erring  colleague  was  more  generous 
than  judicious,  and  it  is  certainly  a  little  unfortunate  that 
the  same  court  should  be  successively  presided  over  by  the 
great  twin  brethren,  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Newton. 
Mr.  Mansfield's  latest  indiscretion  has  taken  the  form  of 
interpreting,  or  rather  extending,  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
recent  order.  Sir  Charles  very  sensibly  told  the  police 
not  to  take  charges  of  solicitation  against  women  unless  the 
complainant  would  appear  to  prosecute.  This  rule  applies 
to  circumstances  of  some  delicacy  the  least  unsatisfactory 
of  available  tests.  If  a  man  will  not  appear  to  give 
evidence  on  oath,  it  may  be  assumed  that  either  he  is  bring- 
ing a  false  accusation,  or  he  has  not  been  so  seriously  an- 
noyed as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  law  to  interfere  on 
his  behalf.  Mr.  Mansfield,  however,  is  not  content  with 
this  moderate  and  rational  principle.  He  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  that,  as  Mr.  Newton  has  got  into  serious 
trouble  for  convicting  an  innocent  girl,  he,  for  his  part,  will 
convict  nobody  of  solicitation,  innocent  or  guilty.  He 
thinks  that  "  in  these  cases  it  would  be  the  safer  thing  if 
"  the  officer  who  took  the  charge  merely  ascertained  the 
"  address  of  the  person  charged,  and  then  left  the  accuser 
"  to  take  his  remedy  by  taking  out  a  summons."  This, 
no  doubt,  is  a  very  "safe"  course  in  one  sense;  for  it  will 
give  practical  immunity  to  prostitutes  pursuing  their  calling 
in  the  most  obtrusive  manner  and  in  the  most  crowded 
streets.  And  not  only  in  the  streets.  It  will  revive  a 
state  of  things  which  many  people  not  yet  old  can  re- 
member, when  a  prudent  man  about  to  cross  the  Green 
Park  paid  a  woman  half-a-crown,  if  he  could  afford  it,  to 
accompany  him,  as  a  guarantee  against  further  molestation. 
But  a  long-suffering  public  may  venture  humbly  to  suggest 
that  magistrates  and  policemen  are  not  paid  out  of  the 
taxes  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  difficulties,  and  follow 
the  path  which  leads  to  least  inconvenience  for  themselves. 

In  the  particular  case  which  led  Mr.  Mansfield  to  offer 
these  general  observations,  a  charge  brought  against  a 
dressmaker  by  a  "  negro  comedian,"  he  was  doubtless  right 
in  refusing  to  convict.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  also 
for  the  remarks  made  by  the  same  magistrate  on  another 
prosecution,  when  he  declared  that  the  uncorroborated  tes- 
timony of  a  private  citizen  might  be  even  more  dangerous 
to  act  upon  than  that  of  a  policeman.  But  here,  again,  Mr. 
Mansfield  exaggerated  and  caricatured  the  truth.  The 
police  are  for  tho  most  part  very  respectable  people,  and 
by  no  means  destitute  of  sense.  It  is  a  practice  equally 
mischievous  and  absurd  to  sneer  at  all  constables  as 
probable  liars  because  one  of  them  has  either  made  a 
terrible  blunder  or  committed  wilful  perjury.  But  when 
Mr.  Mansfield  suggests  that  a  constable  must  be  im- 
partial, whereas  an  ordinary  prosecutor  may  always  have 
reasons  for  wanting  to  put  a  woman  out  of  the  way,  he 
obviously  goes  too  far.  The  police  are  not  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  passions  of  humanity,  and  some  relation  must 
be  established  between  a  prostitute  and  an  aggrieved  pas- 
senger before  the  suspicion  suggested  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
can  be  justifiably  entertained.  The  "  West-End  Com- 
"  mittee  "  of  shopkeepers  express  an  opinion  that  the  streets 
are  worse  than  ever,  and  no  wonder.  The  deplorable 
series  of  blunders  committed  in  respect  to  Miss  Cass  have 
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produced,  among  other  pleasing  results,  a  general  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  police  to  do  their  duty,  and  a  widespread 
indisposition  among  magistrates  to  deal  with  similar  accusa- 
tions on  their  merits,  instead  of  dismissing  the  defendants 
at  once  without  comment.  The  true  mean  is  to  require 
some  independent  prosecutor,  and  then  to  determine  the 
complaint,  like  any  other,  on  the  evidence  before  the  court. 
Sir  Charles  Wabrbn  has  been  subjected  to  much  hostile 
criticism  because  he  has  directed  his  men  to  abstain  in 
future  from  watching  disorderly  houses.  The  question  is 
not  a  pleasant  one  to  discuss  in  print,  though  it  possesses 
extraordinary  attractions  for  certain  minds.  But  the  Chief 
Commissioner  has  very  good  grounds  for  his  action  in  the 
matter,  and  the  Home  Secretary  need  not  have  been  quite 
so  eager  to  disclaim  responsibility  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  police  formerly  appointed  to 
tins  duty  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
taking  bribes,  which  they  did  not  always  resist.  The  paro- 
chial authorities  are  the  proper  persons  to  move,  for  they 
may  be  set  in  motion  by  the  ratepayers ;  and,  if  they  do 
nothing,  there  is  probably  no  great  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 


MOTHERS  IX  SOCIETY. 

MOTHERS  with  marriageable  daughters  "out"  feel  that  they 
have  a  deep  responsibility,  and  spare  no  pains  in  trying  to 
bring  their  labours  to  a  triumphant  and  satisfactory  end.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  in  their  great  desire  to  settle  their  daughters  well 
evince  more  zeal  than  discretion,  and  by  their  want  of  tact  show 
their  game  too  plainly,  with  the  result  of  producing  an  elfect  ex- 
actly opposite  to  that  which  they  desire.  To  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  successful  marriage  is  a  laudable  and  praiseworthy  effort  to  do 
their  duty  to  their  children,  and  if  the  happiness  of  the  children 
is  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  greatness  of 
the  alliance,  they  may  well  be  pleased  with  the  satisfactory 
results  of  their  labours,  and  enjoy  their  well-earned  repose  in  the 
latter  years  of  their  life.  A  mother  intent  on  the  one  great  object 
of  her  lite  does  not  recline  on  a  bed  of  roses;  many  weary  hours 
have  to  be  spent  at  night  sitting  in  rooms  at  tropical  heat,  and 
following  the  example  of  Major  Pendennis.  When  at  last  the  happy 
moment  has  arrived  at  which  the  carriage  has  been  ordered,  it  is 
very  hard  for  them  to  refuse  the  pleadings  for  "  one  more  dance  " 
or  "just  half  an  hour  more.'' 

Besides  the  mere  physical  labour,  there  may  be  much  mental 
anxiety  ;  for  if  a  mother  sees  that  her  daughter  is  epriae  of 
a  young  man  who  is  paying  her  a  good  deal  of  attention,  but  who, 
unfortunately,  is  very  poor,  the  unhappy  mother  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  may  lead  to  some  unpleasant  scenes  in  which  she  may 
he  stigmatized  as  harsh  and  unfeeling.  Then,  also,  she  must 
make  it  her  duty  to  know  all  about  the  young  men  she  meets 
habitually,  so  as  to  encourage  those  whose  position  would  make 
them  suitable  husbands  for  her  daughters,  while  tactfully  warn- 
ing oli'  those  who  have  not  the  means  for  making  them  desirable 
pco  lis.  A  real  "  match-making  mamma  "  is  a  most  interesting 
study  ;  she  thoroughly  coaches  up  her  daughters  in  their  duties, 
she  warns  them  against  dancing  and  sitting  out  too  much  with 
younger  sons,  and  by  no  means  encourages  them  in  bidding  these 
to  come  to  lunch  or  to  call.  Her  greeting  to  younger  sons, 
however  charming  they  may  be,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  her 
reception  of  eldest  sons  or  men  who  are  "  their  own  fathers." 
To  the  latter  she  is  all  that  is  urbane  and  charming;  should  she 
not  already  know  any  of  them,  she  seeks  introductions  for  herself 
and  her  daughters  from  her  hostess.  These  introductions  are 
soon  followed  up  by  various  invitations  to  dinners,  theatre-parties, 
and  water-parties,  and  she  makes  a  note  to  bid  these  favoured 
ones  down  to  her  husband's  country  house  in  winter,  or  to  stay 
with  them  in  Scotland  in  the  autumn.  As  long  as  she  thinks 
there  is  a  chance  of  capturing  one  of  these,  nothing  is  too  good 
lor  them,  and  no  expense  must  be  spared  in  entertaining  them. 
Her  commonest  mistake  is  that  her  zeal  outruns  her  discretion, 
she  showers  her  invitations  too  thickly,  and  the  young  men 
at  once  see  her  game,  as  she  does  not  give  them  credit 
lor  the  natural  acuteness  that  they  possess,  nor  does  she 
realize  that  they  are  not  fools  enough  to  suppose  that  all 
these  invitations  are  the  result  of  their  own  merits.  Perhaps 
she  does  not  know  how  freely  she  and  hoc  genus  omne  are 
canvassed  in  smoking-rooms  in  country  houses,  and  clubs  iu 
London,  aud  that  should  any  very  young  and  rather  obtuse  man 
be  inclined  to  he  entrapped  by  her  manoeuvres,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  get  the  "straight  tip  from  his  friends,  who  openly  avow  that 
they  see  through  her  schemes,  and  unblusbingly  declare  that  they 
mean  to  enjoy  the  good  things  she  is  willing  to  lavish  upon  them, 
while  they  have  no  intention  of  marrying  one  of  her  daughters.  It 
is  a  case  of  diamond-cut-diamond,  and  the  young  men  are  well 
able  t <>  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but  it  is  very  often  a  great  hard- 
ship on  a  girl,  who  may  really  have  a  strong  liking  for  a  man, 
which  is  reciprocated,  but  which  is  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  open, 
undisguised,  and  tactless  manner  in  which  the  mother  tries  to  run 
the  man  down.  Many  girls  are  so  impressed  by  the  feeling  of 
opposition  to  this  course  of  conduct  that  they  say  eldest  sons  are 
always  dull  and  stupid,  while  the  "  detrimentals  "  are  amusing 


and  clever,  and,  in  consequence,  iu  defiance  of  their  mother's 
wishes  aud  instructions,  take  every  opportunity  of  dancing,  sitting 
out  with,  and  making  themselves  agreeable  to  the  latter.  These 
detrimentals  naturally  feel  it  hard  that  a  house  should  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  taboo  to  them  because  they  are  poor  and  for  fear 
they  should  steal  the  atl'ections  of  one  of  the  daughters,  while  the 
eligibles  are  far  from  flattered  at  being  constantly  asked  because 
their  means  make  them  fair  game.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to 
come  across  a  mother  who  even  goes  to  further  lengths,  and 
who,  after  a  long  series  of  invitations  given  and  accepted,  and 
after  throwing  one  of  her  daughters  constantly  into  the  society 
of  a  man  and  taking  every  opportunity  of  leaving  them  alone 
together,  on  finding  that  he  will  not  "come  to  the  point  "  as  she 
had  hoped,  suddenly  swoops  down  upon  him  and  asks  him  his 
intentions.  This  is  a  most  trying  ordeal  for  a  man  who  is  not  an 
"  old  hand  "  and  who  has  not  plenty  of  sai-oii-  /aire  and  brass,  as 
the  lady  paints  in  the  strongest  colours  the  deep  affection  her 
daughter  has  lor  him,  and  with  many  tears,  carefully  pumped  up, 
explains  that  she  has  been  driven  to  this  course,  much  against  her 
will,  by  seeing  her  daughter's  happiness  imperilled,  and  her  health 
injured  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  her  love  is  returned. 
She  then  goes  on  to  enumerate,  with  numerous  applications  of 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  the  many  and  manifold  virtues  of 
her  daughter,  her  single-mindedness  and  affectionate  disposition, 
and  lays  great  stress  on  her  tender-heartedness,  telling  how  her 
heart,  which  has  hitherto  been  untouched,  is  riven  and  torn  with 
all'ection  for,  and  anxiety  as  to  the  course  that  will  be  taken  by,  the 
misbehaving  young  man.  A  touch  of  real  nature  then  appears  as 
she  apostrophizes  him  for  monopolizing  the  society  of  her  daughter 
and  keeping  away  other  men  if  he  has  no  intentions,  which  she 
stigmatizes  as  most  cruel  and  ungentlemanlike  behaviour.  If  the 
victim  does  not  succumb  before  these  remonstrances,  her  la3t 
weapon  is  her  husband's  wrath,  which  she  flaunts  in  his  face 
and  threatens  him  with,  intimating  to  him  that,  as  her  mild 
exhortations  have  failed,  she  will  have  to  request  him  to  hold 
an  interview  with  the  outraged  father.  This  final  outburst  is 
more  likely  to  produce  a  smile  than  anything  else,  as  the 
delinquent  knows  well  that  the  last  thing  the  father  would 
think  of  doing  would  be  to  hold  an  interview  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, aud  that  he  would  rather  lock  himself  up  in  his  study 
for  a  fortnight  than  do  such  a  thing,  more  especially  as  he 
is  a  friend  of  his  own,  and  they  really  like  one  another  very 
much.  So  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  indignant  and  defeated 
matchmaker  to  do,  if  the  young  man  holds  his  ground,  but  to  ring 
the  bell  and  express  a  hope  that  he  will  not  do  her  the  honour  of 
calling  upon  her  or  her  daughters  again,  a  caution  which  is  most 
unnecessary,  as  a  man  would  not  be  likely  to  put  himself  in  such 
a  position  again.  The  more  subtle  mother,  instead  of  bearding 
the  lagging  suitor  herself,  urges  her  daughter  to  try  tears  when 
everything  else  has  failed  to  bring  him  to  the  point,  and  this  is 
much  more  often  successful,  as  there  are  hut  lew  men  who  can 
bear  to  see  a  young  and  pretty  woman  in  distress  without  doing 
all  that  cau  be  done  to  comfort  and  console  her.  When  the 
tears  come  to  the  front  his  only  chance  is  instant  flight,  and  few 
men  have  the  moral  courage  to  seize  that  opportunity,  which 
makes  them  appear  hopelessly  brutal  in  their  behaviour,  by  abruptly 
leaving  a  young  lady  in  tears. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  young  and  "  well-preserved  " 
mothers  who  like  going  out  more  than  their  daughters  do  ; 
these  look  upon  their  children  as  a  nuisance  that  inevitably 
reveals  their  age  to  the  world,  and  they  keep  them  back 
till  they  are  nineteen,  and  then  bring  them  out,  as  they  say, 
very  young,  barely  seventeen.  These  mothers  may  often  be 
seen  dancing  while  their  daughters  are  standing  out  without 
partners,  and  they  cannot  but  be  aware  of  what  a  ludicrous  sight 
they  present  by  dancing,  in  many  cases,  with  men  who  are  young 
enough  to  be  their  sons.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  selfishness 
and  vanity  are  the  leading  traits  in  their  characters ;  tbey  will 
not  acknowledge  the  fact  that  is  apparent  to  all  the  world,  that 
they  are  getting  on  in  years,  and  that  their  "  frisky"  days  should 
be  a  thing  of  the  past;  while  they  exhibit  their  selfishness  by  not 
making  it  their  object  to  get  as  many  partners  for  their  daughters 
as  possible,  and  help  them  on  in  the  world  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities.  Many  marriages  are  made  by  young  mothers  making  the 
men  fall  in  love  with  themselves  and  then  handing  them  on  to 
their  daughters,  who  in  all  probability  resemble  them.  For  it  i3 
a  well-known  fact  that  a  very  young  man  is  prone  to  bestow  his 
affections  on  a  lady  considerably  older  than  himself.  Some  women 
who  aro  really  good  mothers  thoroughly  enjoy  the  going  out  in  the 
world,  and  never  seem  to  tire  of  the  "  social  treadmill."  They 
are  at  it  till  their  daughters  come  out,  and,  if  they  have  a  large 
family,  they  may  continue  for  many  years  until  these  are  all 
married.  Even  then  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  give  up 
the  one  object  of  their  lives,  their  one  great  occupation  ;  but  they 
look  out  lor  young  girls  who  are  motherless  aud  iu  want  of  a 
chaperon,  as  they  feel  that,  if  they  had  not  a  young  and,  if  pos- 
sible, pretty  girl  to  take  out,  they  woidd  drop  out  of  the  invita- 
tion lists  for  balls  and  parties.  Their  one  object  is  to  die  in 
harness,  and  to  be  constantly  going  out  as  long  as  health  and  age 
will  permit.  But  a  mother's  "lot  is  not  a  happy  one"  unless  her 
daughters  are  very  beautiful  or  amusing,  as  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  "  eligible  partis"  so  many  men  preferring  "  single 
blessedness"  and  their  freedom,  to  pluDging  into  the  unknown 
state  of  matrimony,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  complete  lottery. 
In  London  they  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  girls 
really  care  for  them,  for  themselves,  or  for  their  money  and 
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position,  and  they  do  not  like  to  risk  it.  Another  hardship  in  tlio 
mother's  lot  is  t ho  number  of  pretty  American  girls  thut  come 
over  here,  and  are  successful  in  capturing  the  prizes  that  have  been 
pursued  so  unceasingly  and  unsuccessfully  ;  and  undoubtedly  they 
deserve  sympathy  whilst  the  present  fashion  for  marrying  these 
fair  foreigners  continues.  The  mothers  in  society  are  n  most 
hard-working  class,  and  may  fairly  claim  with  many  others  that 
the  remuneration  is  small,  and  that  the  times  are  bad,  the  matri- 
monial trade  being  in  a  state  of  deep  depression. 


GOOSTRACISM. 

T  N  the  lost  works  of  Herodotus  (probably  in  that  identical  one  in 
-JL  which  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  read  on  the  heights  of 
Epipolse  the  historian's  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and 
which  has  since  eluded  the  researches  of  the  learned)  there  is,  if 
two  Renaissance  commentators  of  the  greatest  weight  and  sobriety, 
Eitelnarrabianus  fiungavensis  and  Buntemantellus  de  Gotham, 
may  be  believed,  a  remarkable  and  not  elsewhere  recorded  account 
of  a  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes.  Every  now  and  then, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  that  sapient  city  were  in  a  more  than 
usually  Boeotian  state  of  good  nature,  they  held  a  ceremony  which 
the  commentators  (surely  by  some  mistake  of  the  lost  Greek,  in 
which  language  "  goostrakon  "  does  not  mean  "  goose  "  or  "  goose- 
bone  ")  call  Goostracism.  On  portions  of  the  breast-bone  of  the  wise 
bird,  duly  prepared,  each  Theban  wrote  the  name  of  the  citizen 
who  had,  in  his  opinion,  deserved  best  of  his  country.  And,  if  the 
same  name  occurred  on  «.  sulficient  number  of  goosebones,  they 
bestowed  upon  the  citizen  thus  named  a  talent  (in  addition  to  his 
-own)  of  gold  every  month,  and  crowned  him  with  fool's  parsley, 
and  always  did  everything  that  he  suggested  in  the  councils  of 
the  State  afterwards — until  somebody  else  was  goostracized, 
when  the  former  person  was  usually  put  away  in  a  barathrum 
\  which  must  again  be  wrong,  for  we  read  of  no  barathrum  at 
Thebes  in  extant  works).  And  the  immortal  historian  proceeds 
>{at  least  according  to  Eitelnarrabianus  and  Buntemantellus,  for 
no  one,  always  excepting  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  has 
seen  the  work  since  an  early  period  of  the  Renaissance)  to  men- 
tion a  very  curious  occurrence  quite  unlike  anything  told  of  any 
■other  place.  For  they  say  that  once  a  distinguished  citizen,  one 
Kakistides  (who  is  also  called  by  some  "  the  Gordonophont "),  was 
walking  in  the  market-place  during  one  of  these  ceremonies,  having, 
•of  course,  no  sort  of  suspicion  that  the  talent  of  gold  and  the  rest 
would  come  to  him.  And  he  met  an  illiterate  voter,  who  took  him 
into  a  booth  and  requested  that  he  would  write  for  him 
■on  the  sacred  goosebone  the  identical  name  of  Kakistides.  Now 
Kakistides  (who  had  all  the  virtues)  was  among  other  things 
modest,  and  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  write  his  own  name. 
But  he  remembered  that  the  masses  were  always  right,  and  that 
i.his  particular  mass  must  be  rightest  of  all,  inasmuch  as  by  his 
tongue  he  evidently  came  from  a  part  of  Bceotia  which  they  called 
dear  old  Orchomenus,  that  is  to  say,  "  the  place  where  they  dance 
reels."  And  this  was  the  part  of  Bcootia  dearest  to  Kakistides,  except 
gallant  little  Thespiae,  where  the  Muses  make  englynion  and  pen- 
nillion  all  day.  So  he  wrote  the  name  without  making  that 
protest  which  his  modesty  first  suggested.  But,  as  he  handed  it 
hack  to  the  man  of  Orchomenus,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  why 
that  intelligent  elector  (who  evidently  knew  nothing  of  the  person 
be  voted  for)  did  him  that  honour.  Then  said  he,  "  Because  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  Kakistides  always  called  the  Unjust."  And  it 
grieved  Kakistides  that  men  should  be  so  wicked  ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  went  his  way  and  got  far  more  than  the  necessary  number 
of  votes,  and  paid  the  talent  of  gold  monthly  into  his  bankers,  and 
{since  it  pleased  the  people)  divided  the  crown  of  fool's  parsley 
into  buttonholes  and  wore  it  constantly.  But  what  happened  to 
the  folk  of  Bceotia  when  they  proceeded  to  take  his  counsel,  and 
whether  be  ever  found  his  way  to  the  barathrum,  neither  the  sage 
•of  Bungay  nor  he  of  Gotham  tells  ;  for  even  in  their  day  it  seems 
that  this  particular  MS.  was  imperfect.  But  some  daring  historical 
guessers  have  connected  the  story  with  the  well-known  destruction 
of  Thebes  at  the  bands  of  one  Alexander,  who  came  from  the 
North. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  point  of  this  very  interest- 
ing story  (which,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  is  not  in  the  least 
like  anything  recorded  by  Piunock,  Dionysius  of  lialicarnassus, 
Mr.  Barlow,  Mrs.  Markham,  Goldsmith,  and  other  historians)  is  the 
curious  humanity  of  the  man  of  Orchomenus.  To  hasty  judges  it 
may  seem  foolish  to  think  well  of  a  person  merely  because  many  evil 
things  are  said  of  him.  Yet  that  cynical  man  the  student  of  human 
nature  avows  that  it  ie  a  very  human  trait  indeed  ;  and  the  less 
wicked,  but  almost  more  troublesome,  collector  and  observer  of 
facts  says  that  instances  of  it  occur  constantlv,  and  that  there  is 
one  very  remarkable  instance  in  the  present  day.  Both  aver  that 
they  have  heard  persons,  not  apparently  inmates  of  or  candidates 
for  lunatic  asylums,  assert  that  they  are  "  tired  of  hearing  "  the 
malefactions  of  certain  public  men  exposed,  that  such  exposure  is 
*'  wearisome,"  and  that  to  continue  it  is  to  risk  even,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  man  of  Orchomenus,  a  gradual  conversion  of  the  vainer 
and  lighter  foil;  to  admiration  of  Kakistides.  This  would  seem  a 
libel  on  the  human  race ;  but  there  are,  as  we  have  said,  not 
wanting  persons  who  aver  that  it  is  the  fact. 

So  it  comes  to  this,  as  the  cynic  doth  say,  and  his  friend  the  ob- 
server of  facts  doth  corroborate  him.    Commit  some  not  incon- 


siderable— sometimes  with  tho  help  of  opportunity  somn  really 
almost  inconsiderable  -fault  or  crime,  especially,  if  possible,  at  a 
dead  season,  when  thero  is  not  much  to  talk  ahout  or  write  ahout. 
Let  it  be  for  choice  one  of  those  otfences — of  many  different  kinds 
and  varying  almost  infinitely  in  circumstances  —  in  which  B  sudden 
and  unusual  temptation  has  been  offered  to  passion,  or  to  cupidity, 
or  to  auger,  or  to  ambition,  or  to  what  not  motion  of  tho  mind. 
Get  found  out  in  it;  get  condemned  for  it ;  and  get  tho  condem- 
nation talked  about.  And  it  shall  in  most  cases  80  happen  that 
no  amount  of  repentance,  no  amount  of  expiation,  no  amount  of 
subsequent  blameless  and  cleanly  life,  shall  ho  accepted  by  a 
moral  public  as  covering  tho  offence.  It  shall  stop  the  avenue 
to  every  professional  and  social  distinction ;  it  shall  mar 
again  and  again  the  chances  of  happy  and  honourable  living. 
Even  after  the  details  are  practically  forgotten,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  for  scandal  to  say  "Ah!  that  was  the  man  who  did 
such  and  such  a  thing  many  years  ago,  and  about  whom  there 
was  such  a  disgraceful  trial,  you  know."  And  the  public  will 
not  be  at  all  tired  of  hearing  that  scandal,  will  not  find  it  weari- 
some, will  be  by  no  means  disposed  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in 
the  hero  of  it.  The  said  hero  has  committed  crimes,  has  done 
actions  which  the  law  visits  with  punishment,  or  regards  with 
disapproval,  and  he  is  punishod  accordingly,  partly  for  the  un- 
forgivable sin  of  having  been  found  out,  and  partly  because  the 
keen  intelligence  of  that  most  intelligent  thing  the  world  has  had 
the  act  officially  labelled  for  it  as  a  crime  — and  has  no  difficulty 
in  regarding  it  accordingly.  It  may  be  laid  down  with  perfect 
confidence  and  in  justice  to  the  inhabitant  of  dear  old  Orchomenus 
that  he  would  most  certainly  not  have  voted  for  Kakistides  if  that 
Boeotian  had  been  an  ordinary  criminal. 

But  for  extraordinary  criminals  there  is  quite  a  different  arrange- 
ment. We  do  not  know  what  Kakistides  had  done ;  the  texts 
were  too  imperfect.  Indeed  (to  be  exceedingly  frank),  we  are  not 
sure  that  he  ever  existed  ;  and  perhaps  the  notion  of  his  story 
was  only  borrowed  from  something  else  by  the  justly  named 
Eitelnarrabianus.  But  most  of  us  know  somebody  else  of  whom 
the  fable  might  be  narrated.  Suppose  a  man  who,  entering  upon 
political  life  with  almost  every  advantage,  and  possessing  talents 
probably  sufficient  to  have  counterbalanced  almost  every  dis- 
advantage, discovered  comparatively  young,  that  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  attached  himself  was  unlikely  to  be  the  winning 
cause,  and  accordingly  quitted  it  for  the  cause,  or  causes,  diame- 
trically opposed  to  it.  Suppose  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
political  life  of  that  distinction  which  his  chances  and  his 
talents  entitled  him,  he  should  by  turns  have  kicked  down 
every  ladder  by  which  he  had  risen,  have  proved  a  wholly 
unruly  and  half-treacherous  servant  to  every  leader  he  followed, 
but  should  have  found  himself,  with  an  unerring  sagacity  and  a 
total  indifference  to  means,  so  long  as  they  were  not  strictly  un- 
lawful, almost  always  on  the  winning  side,  and  at  length  its 
leader.  Suppose  that  he  should  then  have  patiently  set  himself  to 
attack  and  destroy  all  institutions  which  had  thwarted  aud  hindered 
him,  regardless  of  the  iact  that  be  had  himself  at  an  earlier  time 
professed  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  them.  Let  there 
be  no  flattery  of  the  multitude  too  great  for  such  a  man  to  stoop  to, 
no  injustice  and  slander  against  the  persons  and  the  classes  opposed 
to  him  too  gross  for  him  to  assert  or  insinuate.  Let  him  have 
blundered  again  and  again  into  needless  and  disgraceful  wars, 
only  to  terminate  them  to  the  greater  disgrace  and  loss  of  his 
country  by  ignominious  peace,  compromise,  or  inaction.  Let  him 
have  been  directly  responsible  for  and  ostentatiously  careless  of 
the  fate  of  a  hero  who  had  undertaken  the  forlorn  hope  of  repair- 
ing certain  of  the  statesman's  blunders.  And  let  him  crown  his 
career  by  suddenly  discovering,  at  the  evident  dictate  of  personal 
convenience,  that  the  constitutional  arrangements  which  he  had 
accepted  for  fifty  years  and  directed  with  almost  supreme  power 
foj  the  best  part  of  twenty  were  based  upon  the  vilest  injustice. 
Let  him,  in  consequence  of  that  discover)',  oiler  to  break  up  his 
country  and  entrust  great  part  of  it  to  the  care  of  men  whom  he 
had  himself  imprisoned,  against  whom  he  had  procured  the 
strongest  Acts  of  Parliament  known  for  half  a  century,  and  whom 
he  and  his  agents  had  again  and  again  denounced  as  abettors  of 
atrocious  crime. 

If  such  a  man  there  be,  continue  to  describe  him  as  he  is, 
basing  the  description  on  his  owu  words,  on  the  clearest  and  best 
known  facts,  on  the  strongest  arguments.  And  it  shall  go  near 
to  be  thought  likely  that  wiseacres  shall  tell  you  that  this  con- 
tinued "  abuse  "  of  the  same  person  is  fatiguing ;  that  though  it 
may  be  quite  true  that  he  will  not  cease  from  evil-doing,  yet  that 
really  the  public  would  be  glad  if  you  would  cease  from  evil- 
speaking  ;  aud  that,  like  the  eminent  citizen  of  that  ancient 
Boeotian  community,  they  hold  that  the  extent,  abundance,  and 
clearness  of  the  charges  against  a  man  make  his  innocence 
absolutely  certain. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MUSIC-HALLS. 
ii. 

huncerford  palace,  tlie  metropolitan,  tlie  canterbury, 
Gatti's. 

THE  further  we  pursue  our  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  London 
mu3ic-halls  the  more  gloomy  becomes  the  prospect.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  state  the  case  of  tho  music-hall  pro- 
prietors.   They  are  unquestionably  placed  in  a  very  awkward 
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position.  They  are  compelled  to  make  all  the  alterations  which 
the  Board  of  Woxka  calls  upon  theui  to  make,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  make  any  on  their  own  account ;  and  indeed,  if  they 
were  to  do  so,  their  licences  would  in  all  probability  be  withdrawn.  | 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  said  that  our  complaint 
should  lie  against  the  Board  cf  Works.  It  would,  however,  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  hurl  generalities  against  that  irresponsible 
body.  And  as  we  have  a  public  duty  to  perform  in  pointing  out 
the"  true  state  of  affairs,  we  shall  merely  continue  to  deal  with 
the  facts  that  have  come  to  our  notice. 

Let  us  take  the  Ilungerford  Palace,  near  the  Charing  Cross 
underground  station.  Apparently  it  is  well  built,  the  walls  are 
newly  painted  and  decorated,  and  the  appointments  are  rich  and 
new.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  proprietor  is  anxious  to  do 
his  best  for  his  patrons  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.  But  what  is 
all  this  paint  and  plaster  and  gilding  and  upholstery  worth  when 
the  building  itself  is  little  better  than  a  rifle  gallery  ?  This  hall 
holds  over  a  thousand  persons,  and  there  is  but  one  entrance, 
which  leads  into  Villiers  Street.  The  entrance,  at  the  very  most, 
is  not  more  than  six  feet  wide,  and  it  is  the  only  means  of  exit 
from  the  hall.  To  reach  the  stalls,  you  turn  out  of  a  very  small 
vestibule  down  a  flight  of  twenty-one  stairs  below  the  level  of 
the  street,  where  very  narrow  gangways  divide  the  reserved  stalls, 
the  stalls,  and  area.  The  long,  narrow  hall  is  subdivided  by  these 
narrow  gangways. 

If,  as  at  most  of  the  London  music-halls,  the  Metropolitan  de- 
pended on  its  main  entrance  to  drain  off  the  audience,  they  would 
have  a  poor  chance,  for  it  is  a  large  hall  and  well  patronized. 
This,  however,  is  not  so ;  and  the  Metropolitan  can  claim  to  be, 
next  to  the  Pavilion  and  Canterbury,  the  safest  music-hall  that 
has  yet  come  under  our  notice.  It,  however,  is  not  beyond  im- 
provement, any  more  than  is  the  Pavilion  itself.  In  the  first 
place  let  us  point  out  the  faults.  The  main  entrance  might  easily 
be  improved  by  removing  certain  useless  glass  doors  and  by  creating 
a  straight  run  into  the  hall.  Small  as  the  area  is,  it  would  he  better 
if  provided  with  another  extra  exit.  The  extra  exit  to  the  stalls 
might  be  useful,  and  might  also  with  advantage  be  larger;  and 
what  is  called  the  upper  gallery  would  be  all  the  better  for  an  extra 
exit  of  its  own.  It  these  alterations  were  made,  the  Metropolitan 
would  be  nearly  perfect.  The  extra  exits  are  plentiful,  and  suffi- 
ciently large  to  satisfy  the  most  captious  and  the  most  timid. 
There  is  a  capital  extra  exit  from  the  reserved  stalls  into  Harrow 
Road  on  the  Prompt  side,  and  an  equally  good  one  on  the  oppo- 
site side  into  White  Lion  Court,  and  thence  into  the  Edgware 
and  Harrow  Roads.  This,  with  the  main  entrance,  should  suffice 
for  the  ground  floor.  The  balcony  is  also  well  provided  with  a 
good  wide  staircase  and  special  exit  on  the  O.P.  side,  and  there  is 
an  equally  large  extra  exit  and  special  door,  on  the  Prompt  side. 
The  merit  of  all  these  doors  is  that  they  are  none  of  them  locked 
and  all  open  outwards.  Of  course  there  is  no  electric  light,  and 
oil  lamps  do  not  exist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  new  Company  will, 
at  any  rate,  provide  the  lamps. 

The  Canterbury  Theatre  of  Varieties,  in  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  is  a  pleasing  exception  to  the  generality  of  music-halls.  We 
do  not  say  that  its  arrangements  are  quite  so  satisfactory  as  those 
of  the  London  Pavilion,  but  in  the  main  this  place  of  amusement 
is  comparatively  safe.  In  the  front  of  the  house  there  are  three 
parallel  entrances,  leading  to  the  stalls,  private  boxes,  and  balcony. 
These  entrances  are  something  like  eighteen  feet  in  width,  aud  in 
case  of  a  stampede  would  furnish  ample  meaus  of  exit  for  those 
portions  of  the  audience.  The  gallery,  which  is  in  Upper  Marsh, 
a  street  running  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of  the  house,  is  reached 
by  a  stone  staircase,  consisting  of  sixty-six  steps.  It  is  of  reason- 
able, and  indeed  sufficient,  width,  and  from  the  gallery  there  is  an 
extra  exit  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  There  are  thirty-five  steps 
leading  to  the  balcony,  from  which  there  is  a  most  satisfactory 
extra  exit,  the  door  of  which,  we  were  pleased  to  observe,  was 
unlocked.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  rare  occurrence  that  we  think 
it  right  to  call  attention  to  it.  There  are  in  all  six  exits  from  the 
Canterbury  ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  size  of  the  building,  these  are 
as  many  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  The  doors  are  either 
double  and  made  to  swing  both  ways,  or  else  they  open  outwards 
only ;  and  all  the  staircases  are  of  stone.  A  complete  system  of 
hydrants  and  fire-hose  is  fitted  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  there 
is  a  fireman  constantly  at  his  post.  Thus  far  we  are  able  to  speak 
favourably  of  the  Canterbury.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  duty 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  most  dangerous  brass  barrier  erected 
at  one  of  the  front  entrances,  and  which  in  ca9e  of  panic  might 
very  possibly  cause  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Then,  too,  there  is 
no  electric  light— at  any  rate,  there  was  none  alight  ou  the  even- 
ing of  our  visit — and  there  are  no  oil  lamps. 

Gatti's  Music  Hall  in  the  Westminster  IJridge  Road  is  so  small 
a  place  of  entertainment,  and  is  so  extremely  well  built,  that  with 
ordinary  precautions  it  ought  to  be  comparatively  safe.  At 
present,  however,  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  space 
between  the  stalls,  instead  of  being  wide,  sis  it  i3  at  the  Canterbury, 
is  extremely  cramped,  and  the  seats  remind  one  of  those  at  an 
ancient  co!lee-hou9e.  There  is  only  one  balcony  or  gallery,  which 
is  reached  by  a  well-built  stone  staircase,  consisting  of  twenty- 
two  steps.  '1  here  are  two  exits  from  this  part  of  the  house  by 
parallel  staircases,  and  indeed  these  are  all  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected.  But  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  stair- 
cases was  securely  locked  on  the  night  of  our  visit,  and  a  barrier 
was  erected  on  its  right.  If  the  authorities  were  to  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  this  little  music-hall,  and,  having  done  so,  were 
to  insist  on  the  management  adopting  ordinary  precautions,  there 


would  be  very  little  to  complain  of.  To  judge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  house  on  the  night  of  our  visit,  it  must  be  a  successful 
and  paying  property,  and  a  little  expense  in  the  direction  we  have 
indicated  might  be  cheerfully  borne  by  the  proprietor.  It  seems  a 
great  pity  that  a  place  of  entertainment  that  ought  to  be  absolutely 
safe  should  by  carelessness  or  negligence  be  converted  into  a 
positive  source  of  danger. 


ART  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

THE  unexpected  is  what  always  happens ;  and  that  Liverpool — 
dingy,  sooty,  foggy,  damp,  if  not  dirty — should  become  the 
artistic  centre  of  a  large  district,  and  not  only  the  nursing-mother 
of  many  artists,  but  one  of  their  best  patrons,  must  be  reckoned 
among  those  things  no  one  could  have  predicted.    The  Walker 
Art  Gallery  on  a  Saturday  is  as  crowded  with  the  working  classes 
as  the  Royal  Academy  with  ladies  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
same  people  pay  their  pence  in  the  evening  to  hear  a  performance 
on  the  organ  in  St.  George's  Hall,  and  admire  that  splendid 
architectural  design  between  the  pieces.    There  is  in  Liverpool  a 
singular  want  of  scenery  considering  the  hilly  nature  of  the  site- 
Sheffield,   Belfast,   Edinburgh,   and   other  large  towns,  even 
Glasgow,  have  more  landscape  beauty  than  Liverpool.  Neverthe- 
less, it  would  seem  as  if  the  genius  which  inspired  Elmes 
hovered  long  about  the  place  ;  and  the  Library,  the  Museum,  the 
Reading  Room,  the  Sessions  House,  the  Town  Hall,  and  many 
other  modern  buildings,  attest  its  existence.    It  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  in  one  recent  and  most  important  matter  Elmes's 
example  has  been  forgotten ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  long  years  to  come  whether  the  new  Cathedral  will  be 
worthy  of  St.  George's  Hall  or  only  of  the  ambitious  failure 
which  faces  it  at  the  railway-station.     The  start  made  when 
Elmes  was  brought  in  to  build  the  Hall  has  been  worthily 
followed  by  examples  of  private  munificence.    The  Corporation 
votes  an  annual  sum  for  objects  of  art,  for  the  most  part  spending- 
it  in  the  annual  exhibition.    The  later  purchases  seem  to  have 
fallen  oft"  somewhat  in  merit;  and  we  cannot  congratulate  the 
committee  which  advised  the  Corporation  to  buy  Mr.  Calderon's 
"  Ruth  and  Naomi,''  or  Mr.  Eaed's  "  When  the  Children  are 
Asleep.''     But   against   some   poor   pictures  we   must  place 
Rossetti's  "  Bream  of  Dante,"  and  the  early  Millais,  "  Lorenzo 
and   Isabella,''  besides   Mr.  Goodall's  pretty  "  New  Light  in 
the  Harem,"  and  Mr.  Herkomer's  "  Eventide  in  the  West- 
minster workhouse."    Mr.  Poynter's  famous  Pompeian  sentinel, 
"  Faithful  unto  Beath,"  was  presented  in   1874.     There  is 
something  disappointing  in  Mr.  Gregory's  "Weal  and  Woe," 
presented  by  Mr.  Picton  in  1880.  The  story  is  no  clearer  than  the 
composition,  ;and   the   almost  inharmonious   colouring,  where 
nothing  but  the  blackness  of  the  widow's  weeds  saves  it,  is  typical 
of  the  whole  design — nearly,  but  not,  a  success.    Mr.  ISiapier 
Herny  is  better  represented.    His  "German  Birthday  '  is  in  the 
manner  he  acquired  from  his  master,  Baron  Leys ;  but  there  is 
plenty  of  freedom  in  his  "  Nautical  Argument,"  a  scene  ia  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  riverside  inns  which  used  to  exist  at  Greenwich 
and  Gravesend,  but  are  now  so  nearly  extinct.    The  Gallery  also 
possesses  a  couple  of  sea  views  by  this  artist.    Two  fine  pictures 
are  lent  this  year  by  the  Corporation  of  Manchester — Mr.  Watts's 
"Good  Samaritan"  and  Mr.  Poynter's  "Ides  of  March" — as  if 
the  rival  municipalities  desire  to  stir  each  other  up,  and  alter- 
nately set  an  example  in  well  doing.    An  interesting  picture  in 
some  ways  is  presented  by  Mr.  Benson  Rathbone,  John  Phillip's 
"  Students  of  Salamanca,"  an  unfinished  painting,  of  which  the 
Catalogue  says  that  it  shows  "  the  bold  and  artistic  manner  in 
which  the  first  stages  of  the  work  are  executed."    Phillip's  name- 
is  misprinted  in  the  index,  and  in  the  notice  above  quoted  from, 
we  are  informed  that  "the  mule"  is  by  R.  Ansaell,  R.A.  There 
is  no  mule  in  the  picture,  and  only  part  of  a  donkey's  head.  Some 
pictures  by  Mr.  Tophain,  Mr.  Dicksee,  and  Mr.  Prinsep  may  be 
admired;  but  the  few  old  masters,  and  some  very  third-rate 
Turners,  might  well  be  spared.    At  the  Exhibition  buildings 
at  Wavertree  there  are  two  rooms  devoted  to   pictures  which 
may  be  briefly  noticed  here.    There  is  nothing  of  great  importance 
or  value  in  the  show;  so  we  presume  that  it  will  not  supersede 
the  annual  autumnal  exhibition  from  which  Liverpool  has  derived 
so  much  benelit,  and  in  which  so  many  Royal  Academy  pictures 
have  found  owners.    There  are  at  Wavertree  only  tome  two 
hundred  works  in  oil  and  water-colour,  of  which  very  few  need 
be  named.    Mrs.  Benham  Hay's  "  Florentine  Procession  "  has  not 
been  seen  in  public  for  a  good  many  years.    There  are  three 
fine  landscapes  by  Mr.  Beattie  Brown,  a  Scottish  artist  who 
deserves  to  be  better  known  at  this  side  of  the  Roman  wall.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Johnson's  "  Wye  and  Severn,"  Mr.  Goodall's  "Memphis," 
two  landscapes  by  Mr.  Parton,  and  Mr.-  Whistler's  "Carlyle"  are 
all  old  acquaintances.    In  the  water-colour  room  some  of  Mr. 
Tristram  Ellis's  Egyptian  views  will  repay  close  examination, 
especially  the  "  Karnak  "  (not  "  Kamack,"  as  in  the  Catalogue),  a 
line  and  careful  study  of  sunset  eff  ects. 

The  great  Mayer  collection  forms  the  backbone  of  the  Liverpool 
Museum.  The  illuminated  manuscripts  and  the  ivories  are  espe- 
cially rich.  One  little  volume,  a  book  of  "Hours"  in  grisaille, 
will  charm  the  most  fastidious  critic.  The  artist  worked  his 
pictures  and  his  borders  alike  with  a  palette  restricted  to  black  and 
white  and  blue.  The  result  is  an  effect  almost  equal  to  Limoges 
enamel.    The  Limoges,  by  the  way,  here  exhibited  is  very  choice, 
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and  though  the  specimens  nre  not  very  numorous,  tboy  are  well 
supplemented  with  other  work  of  the  same  class.  To  go  over  the 
medals,  the  Napoleonic  relics  and  miniatures,  the  ethnological, 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  other  exhibits,  would  require  many 
■weeks.  One  or  two  objects  should,  however,  be  specially  noticed  ; 
such  as  the  ancient  spoon,  formerly  proserved  at  Hornby  Castle, 
with  its  Lornbardic  date  mark  for  1446,  which  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Henry  VI.,  and  has  been  often  described  ;  and  such 
as  the  Faussett  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  ornaments  from  graves 
in  Kent.  The  Catalogues  of  the  Mayer  Museum  are  by  Mr. 
Gatty,  and  are  delightful  to  read,  abounding  as  they  do  in  careful 
description,  sometimes  illustrated,  and  in  apt  quotations  from  all 
kinds  of  writers,  from  Mr.  Ruskin  to  Sir  J.  0.  Robinson.  People 
•who  only  rush  through  Liverpool  on  their  way  to  Ireland  or 
America  miss  a  great  deal  by  neglecting  these  permanent  exhibi- 
tions of  art  treasures,  for  there  is  no  other  provincial  towu  in 
England  so  well  endowed  in  this  respect.  The  museum  and 
gallery  are  well  supplemented  by  the  library,  and  all  three  are 
free. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  briefly  "  The  Royal  Jubilee  Exhi- 
bition," of  which  the  two  picture  saloons  have  been  mentioned 
above.  It  contains,  of  course,  like  all  Exhibitions  since  185 1, 
certain  objects  from  which  the  tired  visitor  iustinctively  turns. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  "  Machinery  in  Motion,"  or  "Agricultural 
Implements,"  or  modern  "  majolica."  But  this  Exhibition  has 
some  features  wholly  peculiar  to  it.  We  need  not  pause  at  the 
■"Old  Lancashire  Village,"  or  at  the  life-saving  apparatus,  nor 
even  at  au  imitation  of  the  new  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  which  ali 
seem  to  be  immensely  popular.  The  Colonial  and  Indian  Courts 
are  familiar  already  to  the  visitor  from  London.  But  the  collec- 
tion of  implements  of  warfare  ranges  from  the  tiny  Indian  "  creese" 
to  the  100-ton  gun.  The  great  collection  of  Lord  Londesborough 
covers  one  whole  wall.  Opposite  to  it  is  that  portion  of  the 
Mayer  collection  which  consists  of  arms  and  armour ;  and  be- 
tween the  two  are  hundreds  of  miscellaneous  specimens,  admir- 
ably arranged.  A  little  further  on  are  a  series  of  views,  relics, 
trophies,  arms,  and  other  objects  relating  or  belonging  to  the 
.successive  wars  which  have  been  waged  by  Her  Majesty  's  troops, 
including  many  interesting  memorials  of  the  strange  life  and 
death  of  General  Gordon.  With  most  of  these  objects  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  majority  of  the  war  trophies  are  cer- 
tainly not  artistic.  But  the  ancient  armour  and  weapons  pre- 
sent some  examples  full  of  all  the  beauty  which  the  skill  of 
the  Renaissance  coidd  confer,  and  others  are  worthy  of  admir- 
ation for  exquisite  workmanship  and  valuable  material".  We  may 
mention  as  especially  worthy  of  admiration  Lord  Londesborough 's 
suit  of  cap-a-pie  armour  (829-832)  comprising  not  only  the 
usual  vizor  and  beaver,  breastplate  and  lance-rest,  gauntlets, 
jupon,  and  other  parts  of  a  complete  panoply,  but  some  extra 
pieces  seldom  seen,  such  as  a  "  grande  garde  for  tournaments,"  a 
plume  holder,  a  circular  shield,  and  two  extra  helmets.  Almost 
•all  the  pieces  of  this  remarkable  suit,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Bernal  Collection,  are  ornamented  and  embossed  with  lions' 
heads  and  lions  rampant,  no  doubt  some  part  of  the  heraldry  of 
the  first  owner.  The  Catalogue  describes  it  as  of  Italian  work- 
manship, and  the  date  1550 ;  but  the  few  similar  examples  in  the 
Tower  are  usually  considered  to  have  been  made  in  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  that  century.  Another  fine  and  authentic  cap-a-pie 
suit  of  armour  is  lent  by  Lord  Hothtield,  and  has  been  preserved 
at  Appleby  Castle  since  it  was  worn  by  George  Clifford,  third  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  who  died  in  1605.  The  collection  of  swords  on 
both  sides  of  the  hall  is  enormous,  and  probably  the  largest  that 
has  ever  been  brought  together  in  an  exhibition  of  ancient  arms. 
Lord  Londesborough's  French  sixteenth  century  sword  (No.  516) 
may  be  selected  as  a  typical  example.  It  is  2  ft.  3  in.  long,  and 
as  ornamented  with  silver  figures  and  foliage  in  relief.  On  the 
pommel  are  figures  of  J ustiee  and  Fortitude,  and  the  inside  and 
•outside  of  the  steel  guard  have  Scriptural  scenes  exquisitely 
modelled  and  carved.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  swords  in 
this  collection,  in  Mr.  Mayer's,  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Wareing 
Faulder.  Swords,  lent  by  Her  Majesty,  by  the  Duke  of  Teck,  bv 
Colonel  Talbot  of  the  Life  Guards,  by  General  Graham,  by 
Mr.  Walter  Pollock,  by  Mr.  Egmont  Hake,  and  many  other 
collectors,  illustrate  more  modern  warfare,  being  for  the  most  part 
relics  of  some  engagement  of  the  British  forces.  Among  them 
may  be  noticed  a  Sikh  tulwar,  the  blade  watered,  the  hilt  orna- 
mented with  an  inlaid  gold  inscription  in  Arabic  with  the  names 
of  the  Imams.  It  would  be  dillicult  to  exhaust  the  interest  of  this 
remarkable  Exhibition,  upon  which  Liverpool  is  to  be  highly 
congratulated.  The  old  furniture  in  a  separate  court,  and  some 
authentic  helmets  from  churches  should  not  be  overlooked ;  but 
we  are  greatly  inclined  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the 
ostensibly  older  examples,  especially  of  some  which  profess  to  date 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  A.  large  number  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  judicious  collectors  were  taken  in,  as  it  were,  whole- 
sale, by  similar  forgeries  of  helmets  a  few  years  ago. 


BLACK  ROT. 

TpUBLIC  attention  in  France,  so  far  as  it  can  be  diverted  from 
-L  General  Boulanger,  is  pretty  generally  directed  to  the  new 
scourge  which  is  threatening  to  devastate  the  unhappy  vineyards 
of  the  West  before  they  have  had  full  time  to  recover  from  the 


fatal  inroad  of  the  phylloxera.  It  has  been  recognized  din  ing  the 
present  season  that  a  fungus  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  Europe, 
but  singularly  fatal  to  the  vine,  has  made  ils  appearance  over  a 
large  district  of  the  Garonne,  and  has  very  naturally  caused  ex- 
treme alarm  among  tho  already  half-ruined  wine-growers.  The 
first  suspicion  that  any  ono  had  of  the  existence  of  tliLs  plague  in 
Franco  goes  back  no  further  than  two  years  ago.  When  tho 
grapes  were  ripening  in  18S5  the  manager  of  an  estato  on  tho 
southern  slope  of  the  Cevennes,  near  Ganges,  in  tho  Heranlt, 
observed  that  his  grapes  were  shrivelling,  and  presently  that  they 
turned  black,  lie  had  never  seen  this  phenomenon  before,  and 
he  collected  some  specimens  of  tho  sick  grapes,  aud  took  them 
down  to  the  college  of  Montpellier,  whore  there  is  a  special  school 
of  viticulture.  They  were  examined  there  by  exports,  and  at  last 
pronounced  to  be  stricken  with  the  malady  known  in  America  as 
black  rot.  This  name  has  been  officially  recognized  in  France, 
without  any  attempt  at  translation.  The  director  of  the  Montpellier 
school  of  viticulture  recognized  at  once  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
and  proceeded  to  make  an  attempt  at  destroying  the  fungus. 
Elaborate  etl'orts  were  made  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter  of 
1885  to  eradicate  the  pest,  and  it  was  hoped  with  success.  But 
next  year  it  appeared  not  only  in  the  original  vineyard  near 
Ganges,  but  in  several  other  estates  in  the  uplands  of  the 
Herault. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  danger  became  more  than  a 
local  administration  could  venture  to  deal  with,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  appealed  to.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  instructed 
M.  Prillieux,  who  is  well  known  for  his  practical  and  theoretical 
researches  into  the  principles  of  that  science,  to  proceed  to  the 
Herault,  aud  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  vines.  His  first 
experiences  were  propitious.  He  found  that  the  black  rot  had 
not  extended  to  so  great  an  extent  as  was  feared,  that  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  in  1886  seemed  to  be  unfavourable  to  it,  and 
that  really  there  was  little  sign  of  the  malady  left  further  than 
certain  small  tawny  spots,  on  the  leaves  alone,  which  marks, 
when  examined,  were  found  to  be  full  of  little  black  dots.  The 
grapes  themselves  escaped,  and  the  loss  to  the  vintage  of  1886 
was  little  or  nothing.  The  affair  had  attracted  slight  public 
notice,  and  the  report  that  it  had  almost  disappeared  in  its 
second  year  tended  to  make  the  dang'er  completely  forgotten. 
M.  Prillieux  returned  to  his  customary  duties. 

Unhappily  the  restoration  of  public  confidence  was  premature. 
In  J uly  of  the  present  year  M.  Prillieux  received  news,  not  this 
time  from  the  Mediterranean,  but  from  the  far  richer  Atlantic; 
watershed,  which  caused  him  immediately  to  communicate  again 
with  the  Government.  The  result  was  that  he  was  desired  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  valley  of  the  Garonne;  and  his  Report, 
which  has  just  been  published,  is  sufficiently  grave  to  cause,  as  it. 
has  done,  something  like  a  panic.  The  black  rot,  which  had 
never  been  heard  of  west  of  the  Cevennes,  was  suddenly  per- 
ceived last  July,  simultaneously,  in  several  of  the  vineyards 
which  surround  the  city  of  Agen,  in  the  Tarn-et-Garonne.  The 
suddenness  of  the  apparition  was  extraordinary.  According  to 
the  evidence  of  a  number  of  viynerons,  the  black  rot  was  not 
seen  until  the  15th  of  July,  precisely  on  which  date,  after  an 
extremely  hot  day,  followed  by  a  storm,  there  appeared  shrivelled 
grapes  on  bunches  which  had  previously  been  perfectly  healthy, 
and  these  rapidly  spread  until  the  entire  bunch  was  destroyed! 
It  is  suggested  by  M.  Prillieux  that,  although  the  local  men 
assert  with  confidence  that  the  malady  has  been  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  it  has  probably  been  lurking 
there  for  some  time,  although  unsuspected  and  but  little  de- 
veloped. He  was  informed  by  a  proprietor  whose  vineyard  lies 
under  the  classic  towers  of  Montesquieu,  that  his  vines  were 
withered  in  1885  in  a  mode  which  he  supposed  due  to  some  un- 
usual force  iu  the  sun's  rays,  but  which  M.  Prillieux  attributes  to 
the  fuugus.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  doubt  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  plague  this  autumn.  Along  the  Garonne  from  Agen 
down  to  St.  Macaire  there  runs  a  lateral  canal  to  aid  the  navi- 
gation of  the  stream.  The  upper  part  of  the  island  formed  by 
the  river  and  this  canal— from  Agen,  that  is  to  say,  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lot— is  at  present  the  main  theatre  of  the  damage 
done.  Along  this  fertile  and  watered  valley  the  black  rot  has 
spread  with  the  most  alarming  rapidity.  At  the  middle  of  Julv 
the  plague  made  its  appearance;  before  the  end  of  the  month 
three-fourths  of  the  grapes  in  most  of  the  vineyards  in  the  district 
we  have  indicated  were  shrivelled.  The  malady  spread  at  the 
same  time  up  the  valley  of  the  Baise,  to  the  valuable  vineyards 
which  surround  the  town  of  Nerac.  The  reader  who  glances  at 
the  map,  and  draws  an  equilateral  triangle  in  the  centre  of  Lot-et- 
Garonue,  with  Agen,  Aiguillon,  and  Nerac  as  its  three  points,  mav 
realize  how  important  the  district  is  within  which,  owing  to  black 
rot,  the  vine-harvest  this  year  is  a  complete  failure. 

The  fungus  which  has  caused  all  this  alarm  and  distress  has 
long  been  known  in  America,  although  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
an  immunity  from  its  visits  in  Europe.  At  the  first  start,  the 
appearance  of  the  vine-leaves  and  the  grapes  suggests  that  the 
enemy  is  the  ordinary  mildew,  which  is  so  common  a  result  of 
extreme  heat  and  sudden  storms  of  rain.  The  grapes  are  seen  to 
have  spots  of  a  clear  rose-colour  upon  them,  and  these  ruby  stains 
rapidly  spread  over  the  surface.  The  difference  becomes  apparent 
in  the  next  stage;  for,  while  the  mildew  spots  fade  to  tawnv 
brown,  and  remain  that  colour,  the  stains  of  the  plwma  uvicolu, 
which  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  black  rot,  turn  to  a  dark 
violet,  first  of  all  of  a  hyacinthine  tint,  then  as  deep  and  opaque 
as  the  hue  of  a  cooked  prune.    The  surface  is  by  this  time  covered 
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with  a  black  powder,  which  is  really  the  spores  of  the  phoma  in 
immense  numbers,  and  ready  for  reproduction.  M.  Prillieux  has 
been  unable,  except  with  a  powerful  microscope,  to  discover  any 
difference  between  the  surface  of  the  grapes  attacked  by  mildew 
and  of  those  attacked  by  black  rot  until  the  violet  stage  in  the 
latter  commences  ;  and  this  confusion  of  the  initial  states  of  the 
two  maladies  without  question  involves  a  serious  complication  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  On  the  vine-leaves  the  phoma 
makes  the  little  tawny  spots  which  were  originally  noted  at 
Ganges,  aud  the  tiny  black  dots  are  receptacles  of  spores.  It  is  a 
peculiar  aggravation  of  the  distress  caused  by  all  these  fungoid 
maladies  that  their  powers  of  reproduction  are  so  tremendous, 
that  the  escape  of  a  single  leaf  or  a  handful  of  tendrils  is  quite 
enough  to  make  the  destruction  of  a  whole  vineyard  useless. 
On  one  dark-violet  grape  there  is  generative  dust  enough,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  to  blast  a  whole  department  in  a  single 
season. 

It  is  sorry  comfort  when  the  horse  is  stolen  to  discover  who 
it  was  who  left  the  stable-door  open  ;  but  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  ingenuity  aud  patience  with  which  M.  Prillieux  seems  to 
have  sifted  evidence  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  black  rot  was 
introduced  into  so  inland  a  department  as  the  Lot-et-Garonne. 
lie  managed  to  trace  some  cuttings  sent  by  a  nurseryman  at 
St.  Ilippolvtc-du-Fort,  a  town  in  the  Gard,  but  close  to  Ganges, 
to  Sevignac,  near  Agen.  lie  does  not,  however,  believe  that  this 
alone  is  enough  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  and  he  has  evidence 
before  him  which  leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  phoma  was 
lurking,  in  an  undeveloped  state,  in  the  vines  around  Aiguillon 
before  it  broke  out,  in  18S5,  at  Ganges.  It  is  this  which  is  the 
alarming  feature  of  the  whole  phenomenon.  The  apparition  of 
the  black  rot  was  so  startling  aud  so  unexpected  in  the  remote 
departments  of  the  Ilerault  and  the  Lot-et-Garonne,  that  no  one 
knows  where  else  in  France  it  may  be  lying'  perdue.  In  the  latter 
instance,  it  has  only  to  cross  the  western  frontier  of  the  depart- 
ment into  the  Gironde  to  seriously  affect  the  gaiety  of  nations. 
M.  Prillieux,  in  his  Deport,  strongly  urges  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion by  experts  should  be  made  in  every  wine-producing  depart- 
ment of  France.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  much  may  be 
done  to  suppress  the  phoma  by  careful  cultivation,  and  he  bases 
this  opinion  upon  certain  observations  which  he  has  made  near 
Agen.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  worst  ravages  of  the  black  rot, 
he  observed  a  vineyard,  in  much  the  same  position  and  conditions 
as  thos9  which  were  destroyed  by  the  fungus,  almost  entirely 
exempt.  On  closely  examining  the  vines  of  this  favoured  estate,  he 
found  that  the  germs  of  the  black  rot  were  there,  but  so  much  sup- 
pressed by  the  vigorous  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
mildew  that  the}'  were  not  practically  interfering  with  the  vintage. 
The  salts  which  were  here  employed  so'  beneficially  had  been 
neglected  elsewhere,  aud  therefore,  although  he  guards  himself 
"very  c.irefully  against  dogmatizing  on  such  a  dangerous  matter, 
he  cannot  help  believing  that  proper  chemical  treatment  may  have 
a  great  effect  in  lessening  the  effects  of  the  black  rot.  All  he 
asserts  is  that  the  vineyards  in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne  which 
were  suffering  most  last  month  happened  to  be  those  in  which  no 
efforts  had  been  made  to  guard  against  mildew,  and  that  those 
which  suffered  least  were  those  in  which  such  efforts  have  been 
most  practically  made.  He  states  his  experience  in  the  matter, 
Vut  declines  on  such  slight  grounds  to  build  up  a  hypothesis. 

Such  is  at  present  the  condition  of  knowledge  in  France  with 
regard  to  the  new  and  terrible  pest  which  threatens  the  vine.  It 
is  well  that  scientific  attention  has  so  promptly  and  so  fully  been 
drawn  to  the  ravages  of  the  phoma,  for  in  this  matter  to  be  fore- 
warned is,  in  some  degree,  to  be  forearmed.  There  seems  to  be  at 
present  little  known  about  the  mode  in  which  the  spores  are  dis- 
seminated, and  at  what  time  of  year  this  takes  place.  It  is 
possible  that  as  the  black  rot  appeared  at  Ganges  in  1S85  and  dis- 
appeared again  in  1SS6,  its  development  may  be  the  result  of 
some  combination  of  climate  and  temperature  which  will  not 
occur  again.  Against  this  cheerful  view  there  is  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  it  has  reappeared  at  Ganges  this  year  in  greater  force 
than  ever.  It  will  soon  be  apparent  whether  or  no  M.  Prillieux's 
hint  that  the  treatment  for  mildew  may  be  efficacious  for  black 
rot  is  well  founded.  The  mildew,  or  peronospora,  is  itself  very 
little  understood.  It  was  for  a  long  time  impossible  to  induce  the 
vif/noons  to  believe  that  it  was  not  an  insect.  In  all  these  matters 
science  remains  strangely  powerless  to  cope  with  the  mysterious 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  We  cannot 
but  express  the  hope  that  the  melancholy  forebodings  of  the  wine- 
producers  of  the  South  of  France  may  not,  in  this  instance,  be 
iullilled. 


OUR  NATIONAL  PHYSIQUE. 

OOCIAL  economists  have  had  for  some  time  past  a  very  in- 
O  foresting  and  important  problem  submitted  to  tbem  which 
they  have  found  difficult  to  nnswer— namely,  whether  our  popula- 
tion is  improving  or  degenerating  in  health  and  physique.  For  a 
long  while  we  were  content  to  count  heads  and  to  believe  that  so 
long  as  the  Census  returns  showed  a  good  increase,  the  nation  was 
progressing  and  all  was  going  well  with  it.  Lately,  however, 
these  ever-increasing  heads  have  been  found  to  possess  hungry 
mouths,  and  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  devising  schemes 
for  emigrating  adults,  and  providing  penny  dinners  for  school 
thildren  to  satis'y  their  outcry.   The  question  of  the  improvement 


or  degeneracy  of  the  people  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  Factory 
Acts  have  been  in  operation  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Education 
Acts  for  nearly  twenty,  aud  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Sanitary  Acts  have  led  to  borrowing  and  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  money  on  drainage,  water-supply,  open  spaces,  and 
other  sanitary  works,  and  it  would  be  very  grievous  if  no 
benelit  has  resulted  from  them.  On  this,  as  on  so  many  other 
subjects,  the  doctors  differ,  but  not  without  reason  in  this  case, 
as  the  proper  data  for  forming  a  sound  judgment  are  mostly 
wanting.  The  liegistrar-General,  it  is  true,  assures  us  that  ths 
length  of  life  has  been  increased  all  along  the  line,  and  not 
only  are  more  infants'  lives  saved,  but  persons  of  the  breadt- 
winning  ages  live  longer  than  formerly.  But  this  evidence  does 
not  satisfy  some  people,  who  think  that  we  are  merely  pre- 
serving by  our  improved  medical  and  sanitnry  knowledge  a  larger 
number  of  diseased  or  delicate  individuals,  who  lower  the  general 
standard  of  the  national  health,  instead  of  raising  it  to  a  higher 
level,  as  is  asserted  by  their  opponents. 

We  have  ample  data  of  the  physical  condition  of  all  classes  cf 
our  population  of  the  present  day,  but  we  have  no  data  of  a 
similar  kind  relating  to  a  former  period  with  which  to  compare  it, 
except  a  few  observations  on  factory  children  made  in  1833.  Com- 
pared with  these  the  factory  children  of  the  present  day  are  a  whole 
year  in  advance  iu  physical  development,  aud  it  might  be  inferred 
that  equal  progress  had  been  made  in  other  classes.  In  his 
address  at  the  Co-operative  Congress,  Mr.  Holyoke  stated  that 
"in  a  few  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  every  million 
of  adult  persons  in  England  weighed  twelve  thousand  tons  heavier 
than  they  did  before  the  repeal,  and  the  young  people  had  growa 
ten  times  more  comely  than  they  were  before " ;  but  he  did  not 
state  how  he  had  arrived  at  his  results,  aud  we  know  of  no  statistics 
from  which  they  could  be  obtained. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  we  may  fall  back  on  the  records 
of  the  recruiting  department  of  the  army,  as  Director-General  Sir 
Thomas  Crawford  did  in  his  address  at  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  Dublin  last  week.  But  statistics  of  this  kind  must  be 
received  with  great  caution,  as  there  have  been  many  disturbing 
elements  at  work  during  the  twenty-Gve  years  to  which  they  refer. 
The  standard  has  been  lowered,  thus  admitting  a  lower  social  class, 
and  the  recruiting  ground  has  changed  from  the  country  districts 
to  the  large  towns.  Moreover,  the  condition  of  the  labour  market 
and  the  variable  demands  of  the  army  for  recruits  must  disturb 
the  even  tenour  of  recruiting,  and  if  we  may  safely  accept 
the  skilled  medical  examinations  as  a  pretty  constant  quan- 
tity, we  cannot  accept  that  of  the  recruiting  sergeant's  with 
equal  confidence,  and  it  must  therefore  b3  eliminated.  Dr. 
Crawford  takes  a  desponding  view  of  the  subject,  which  we  think 
is  not  warranted  by  the  statistics  he  places  before  us.  "It  is  by 
no  means  unusual  in  these  latter  days,"  he  says,  "  to  hear  the 
champions  of  sanitary  science  boast,  and  justly  boast,  of  the  per- 
ceptible prolongation  of  life  which  has  been  secured  to  the  race 
through  the  beneficial  effects  of  improved  sanitary  arrangements. 
.  .  .  But,  while  admitting  all  the  good  thus  done,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  perceptible  deterioration  or  degeneration  of  type  in  the 
lower  order  of  the  people."  Sir  Thomas  arrives  at  this  conclusion 
by  the  simple  process  of  adding  up  the  total  number  of  rejections 
of  recruits  for  all  causes  for  the  years  1860-4  and  1882-6,  and 
comparing  them  together.  He  finds  that  the  rejections  for  the 
earlier  period  were  371-67  per  thousand,  and  for  the  latter  period 
415-58  per  thousand,  a  difference  of  43*91  in  favour  of  the  re- 
cruits of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  question  is  one  of  such  grave  social  and  political  importance 
that  we  have  felt  constrained  to  examine  Dr.  Crawford's  tables 
more  critically  than  he  has  done,  and  with  the  result  of  arriving 
at  the  opposito  conclusion  to  that  at  which  he  has  arrived,  thus 
showing  the  truth  of  the  adiige  that  statistics  may  be  made  re- 
prove anything.  If  we  eliminate  the  errors  of  the  recruiting 
sergeants,  who  seem  to  have  been  much  more  zealous  and  less 
judicious  in  the  preliminary  selection  of  recruits  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former  period  (and  they  might  have  found  ten  times  as 
many  more  below  the  regulation  standard  without  proving  the 
physical  inferiority  of  the  class  from  which  they  gathered  them), 
the  number  of  rejections  by  the  examining  surgeons  is  reversed  for 
the  two  periods  selected  for  comparison;  the  numbers  for  1860-4 
being  301-30  and  for  1S82-4  206-41  per  thousand — a  difference  of 
94  89  in  favour  of  the  present  time.  If  we  examine  the  cause  of 
rejection  in  detail  the  result  is  still  more  strikingly  in  favour  of 
tlni  present  time.  Thus,  on  comparing  the  earlier  with  the  later 
period,  we  find  that  the  rejections  for  physical  defects  of  the 
body  (varicose  veins,  ruptures,  accidental  deformities  of  limbs, 
&c.)  have  fallen  from  139-12  to  79-63;  diseases  of  the  skhi 
and  ulcers,  from  17-30  to  7  26;  diseases  of  the  mouth,  teeth, 
nose,  and  ears,  from  18-93  *°  13'3I  5  impaired  constitution 
and  general  diseases,  from  27-28  to  1073  >  tubercular  diseases 
(scrofula  and  phthisis),  from  14-80  to  5-75 — a  most  remarkable 
dillerence,  seeing  the  comparison  is  chiefly  between  country  and 
town  recruits;  syphilis,  &c,  from  17-66  to  1155 — equally  re- 
markable from  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  and  diseases  of  the  lungs 
not  of  a  consumptive  character,  from  2-82  to  175; — the  total 
number  of  rejections  under  these  heads  being  237-91  for  1860-4, 
and  129-98  for  1882-6,  a  difference  of  107-93  Per  thousand  in 
favour  of  the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  re- 
jections exceed  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago  in  congenital 
malformations  by  10-24  to  7-36;  in  nervous  diseases  and  weak 
intellect  by  3-72  to  2  06 ;  in  heart  disease  by  19-52  to  17-21  ;  and 
iu  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  defects  of  vision  by  41-92  to  36-22; 
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tho  totals  bearing  the  relation  of  75-40  for  1SS2-6,  and  62-85  for 
1860-4.  The  appearance  of  more  malformations  in  the  Inter 
period  is  probably  duo  to  the  errors  of  recruiting-sergeants; 
while  the  increase  in  tho  rejections  for  heart  disease  and  delects 

of  visiou  are  largely  due  to  the  greater  skill  in  diagnosis  of 
our  modern  army  surgeons,  and  by  the  greater  demand  for 
pood  sight  by  the  improvements  in  the  range  of  firearms.  This 
surmise  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  delects  of  vision  do  not 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  in  the  tables  for  1860-4,  but  are 
combiued  with  the  diseases  of  the  eves  and  eyelids.  Short-sight, 
which  is  a  causo  of  a  large  number  of  rejections,  is  more  common 
in  town  than  country  folk,  for  the  simple  reason  that  towns- 
people have  less  need  for  long-sight,  they  have  fewer  opportu- 
nities for  exercising  their  sight  on  distant  objects,  and  their 
occupations  favour  its  development  by  training  or  selection  ;  but 
it  is  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  proof  of  physical  degeneracy, 
as  we  see  among  the  Germans,  who  are  a  notoriously  short-sighted 
people. 

If  it  is  borne  in  mind  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  the 
recruiting-ground  has  been  changed  from  the  country  to  the  town 
populations,  and  also  how  great  is  the  competition  for  men  of 
good  physique  by  railways,  police,  &c,  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
satislied  with  the  evidence  of  physical  improvement  in  the  class 
of  our  population  from  which  the  recruits  of  the  army  are  now 
drawn — and  by  inference  of  the  material  of  the  army  itself — as 
evinced  by  the  statistics  laid  before  us  by  Sir  Thomas  Crawford. 


LOYAL  LOVE. 

"VyATUBALLY  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
-Li  appearance  at  the  Gaiety  on  Saturday  of  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter  in  a  new  part,  and  the  production  of  a  romantic  drama  by 
Ross  Neil,  entitled  Loyal  Love.  It  is  unfortunate  that  almost 
every  recent  example  of  what  is  absurdly  called  the  poetical  drama 
provides  on  representation  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  exile  of  poets 
from  what  was  formerly  the  fit  and  natural  scene  of  their  triumphs. 
Once  more  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  gulf 
fixed  between  the  drama  of  the  playwright  and  the  drama  of  the 
poet.  How  this  has  come  about  suggests  material  for  a  volume. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  an  art,  the  signiticance  of  which  was  self- 
centred  and  indivisible,  the  practice  of  which  was  confined  to 
poets,  now  appears  to  suffer  from  a  dual  control  of  very  unequal 
powers.  Concerning  Loyal  Love  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  author, 
whose  title  to  poet  has  long  been  established,  has  shown  any  dis- 
position to  evade  the  consequences  involved  by  the  stage  adapta- 
tion of  plays  already  in  published  form.  Loyal  Love  is  in  certain 
particulars  a  version  of  the  older  play  by  the  author,  based  on  the 
romantic  love  and  unhappy  fate  of  Inez  de  Castro,  the  heroine  of 
not  a  few  familiar  poems,  epic  and  lyric.  The  sequence  of  scenes 
and  the  blank- verse  dialogue  of  the  original  appear  to  be  closely 
followed,  but  there  are  alterations  that  will  not  be  overlooked  by 
any  reader  of  the  earlier  version.  The  author  makes  scarcely 
any  attempt  to  follow  history,  preferring  not  to  impede  the 
flow  of  fancy  and  invention  and  the  exercise  of  constructive  skill. 
The  wisdom  of  this  choice  does  not  need  demonstration.  More 
noteworthy  than  the  independence  of  history  are  the  varia- 
tions in  plot  and  development  from  the  original  play,  Inez ; 
or,  the  Bride  of  Portugal.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
change  of  catastrophe  in  the  last  act.  We  do  not  know  if  this 
was  effected  spontaneously  by  the  author,  or  at  the  instance  of 
well-intentioned  advisers  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  exigen- 
cies of  the  modern  stage  ;  but  we  entertain  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
the  alteration  is  injudicious.  In  the  original  play  the  tragic 
denouement  formed  a  natural,  poetic,  and  highly  impressive  climax 
to  the  representation  of  suffering  love  and  touching  fidelity  which 
constitutes  the  leading  poetic  motive  of  the  drama.  In  Loyal 
Love  this  noble  element  of  tragedy,  always  a  high  satisfaction  to 
imaginative  minds,  is  discarded  to  appease  the  baser  popular 
yearning  for  a  happy  solution,  which  is  met,  by  the  way,  by  a 
device  that  may  be  ingenious,  but  is  by  no  means  in  consonance 
■with  the  heroic  tone  of  the  drama.  That  the  lovers  should  emu- 
late Romeo  and  Juliet  was  not  merely  a  poetic  circumstance  to 
be  desired,  but  it  became  through  the  natural  course  of  the  action 
almost  necessary  to  the  dramatic  design.  Looked  at  from  any 
point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  original 
finale.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  accept  the  substitution  in  Loyal  Love 
of  the  bungling  villain  Gonzales  and  the  ellacement  of  tragedy 
afforded  by  the  convenient  sleeping-draught. 

Mr.  Willard,  who  represents  Gonzales,  is  not  altogether  un- 
embarrassed by  the  sudden  transformation  of  an  astute,  cold- 
blooded plotter  into  an  ordinary  evildoer.  The  Gonzales  of  tho 
fifth  act  is  not  the  same  person  as  the  smiling  schemer  who  loves 
Inez  and  would  ruiu  Pedro.  Mr.  Willard,  by  the  way,  rather 
over-emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  man  may  smile  and  smile  and  be 
a  villain.  His  facial  expression  is  often  extremely  tine  when 
hate  or  malice  are  indicated ;  but  he  should  be  less  frequent  in 
the  cold  smile  that  illustrates  those  passions.  Mrs.  Brown 
Potter's  acting  is  still  wanting  in  force  and  freshness,  and  reflects 
far  more  of  the  well-tutored  diligence  of  the  pupil  than  of  natural 
power.  At  the  same  time  the  presentment  of  the  trusting,  simple- 
minded  Inez  in  the  garden  scene  of  the  second  act  is  not  without 
pathos,  and  would  be  wholly  graceful  if  it  were  not  for  certain 
gestures  and  false  intonations  that  savour  of  the  elocution  master. 


The  change  from  the  girlish  simplicity  of  the  first  two  acts  to  the 
scene  in  prison  where  Gonzales  avows  his  passion  is  rendered 
with  a  success  that  falls  little  short  of  tho  expectation  aroused  by 
the  situation.  Here,  at  least,  tho  scorn  and  resentment  ol  Inez 
are  suggested  with  undeniable  warmth  and  sincerity,  and  tho 
actress  passes  beyond  the  automatic  play  of  cold  simulation.  To 
say  that  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  looks  the  picturesque  figure  ho  per- 
sonates, and  delivers  his  poetic  avowals  of  love  and  devotion  with 
convincing  fervour,  is  to  say  all  that  is  necessary  of  his  Don 
Pedro.  Mr.  George  Warde  plays  the  King  with  befitting  dignity, 
though  a  little  heavily  at  times. 


FAMINE  IX  ICELAND. 

rj^IIE  customary  stories  of  a  ruined  hay  harvest  and  starvation 
J-  in  consequence  have  been  appearing  this  year,  as  in  previous 
years,  in  the  English  newspapers.  In  France  "  Pierre  Loti,"  the 
popular  novelist,  who  has  written  a  story  with  an  Icelandic  title, 
has  been  making  sensational  appeals,  on  the  same  grounds,  to 
the  philanthropy  of  his  countrymen.  We  do  not  wish  to  under- 
rate in  any  degree  the  difficulties  under  which  this  brave  historic 
population  labours  in  its  melancholy  homesteads  under  the  Arctic 
Circle.  But  it  does  seem  worth  while,  in  the  face  of  the  annual 
appeal  made  to  our  sympathies,  to  say  that  there  seem  to  be  two 
sides  to  the  question.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  out  the  truth  about 
current  facts  in  Iceland.  Communication  with  Europe  is  irregular 
and  infrequent,  and  the  language  in  which  letters  are  written  and 
newspapers  printed  there  is  familiar  to  very  few  people.  Again, 
the  island  is  extremely  large,  and  one  corner  may  be  starving  while 
another  is  prosperous.  We  think,  however,  that  our  readers  may 
like  to  know  that  a  copy  has  just  reached  us  of  the  principal 
Icelandic  newspaper,  Isafold,  for  the  28th  of  July,  and  that  this 
contains  a  strenuous  denial  of  the  alleged  destitution.  It  quotes 
from  English  papers  the  reports  that  every  one  who  can  is 
leaving  Iceland,  that  women  are  selling  their  wedding-rings  to  pay 
for  their  travelling  expenses,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons have  died  thisspring  of  starvation.  These  statements  aredescribed 
by  our  Iceland  contemporary  in  stringent  terms.  Isafold  says  : — "  It 
is  a  proof  of  distressing  thoughtlessness,  to  use  no  harsher  word, 
that  persons  should  be  found  willing  to  transmit  to  foreign  news- 
papers such  careless  fabrications."  We  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
editor  of  the  principal  Icelandic  journal  or  the  nameless  corre- 
spondent of  an  English  newspaper  is  likely  on  such  a  matter  as 
this  to  be  the  better  informed. 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  although,  as  usual,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  poverty  in  Iceland — which  is  proved,  moreover,  by 
the  fact  that  no  less  than  thirty-eight  petitions  from  the  syssel  or 
counties  for  help  from  the  Treasury  are  before  the  Althing  at 
this  moment — this  year  has,  nevertheless,  been  an  unusually 
favourable  one.  During  the  month  of  July  there  was  a  little  rain 
and  some  gusts  from  the  north-north-west,  but  not  enough  to  do 
any  damage  to  the  hay.  The  fisheries  have  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  East  Firth  there  was  positive  abundance  of 
fish.  The  prices  for  cod  and  haddock  are  good,  and  there  is  reason- 
able hope  that  they  will  rise.  There  is  still  a  steady  emigration 
from  Iceland  ;  and,  as  the  world  gets  more  luxurious,  the  island 
becomes  less  and  less  a  place  where  people  wish  to  stay.  They 
find  themselves  much  more  comfortable  in  Winnipeg.  But  there 
is  no  famine  in  Iceland  this  year  ;  and  we  point  out  the  fact,  not 
to  check  the  benevolence  of  our  readers,  but  to  keep  it  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Some  day  the  real  wolf  may  be  at  the  door, 
and  the  patience  of  the  philanthropic  may  be  found  to  be 
exhausted. 


PROPOSED  CANONIZATION  OF  MARY  STUART. 

THE  announcement,  to  which  we  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  some  months  ago,  of  the  proposed  canonization  of 
two  or  three  hundred  Elizabethan  "martyrs"  was  sufficiently 
startling  for  many  reasons.  The  design  has  already  been  partially 
carried  out,  by  no  means — we  believe — to  the  universal  satisfaction 
of  English  Roman  Catholics,  but  we  need  not  revert  here  to  the 
obvious  difficulties  and  objections  to  such  a  scheme  which  naturally 
present  themselves,  further  than  to  point  out  that  they  apply  with 
greatly  increased  force  to  the  proposal  now  put  forward  of 
canonizing  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Our  first  impression  indeed 
was  that  this  must  be  a  mere  canard  invented  to  enliven  the 
dulness  of  the  silly  season,  but  the  united  testimony  of  the 
Univers  and  the  Tablet  leave  no  room  for  doubting  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  the  rumour.  The  Univers  is  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  and  declares,  with  questionable  accuracy,  that  "  what 
all  English  aud  Scotch  Catholics  warmly  desire,  and  what  all 
Catholics  throughout  the  world  have  for  three  centuries  been 
hoping  for,"  seems  likely  at  last  to  be  realized.  It  appears  that 
Benedict  XIV. — a  pontiff  of  considerable  capacity,  but  not  of 
any  special  knowledge  of  history — considered  Mary  Stuart  de- 
serving of  the  title  of  martyr.  Whether  that  means  that  he 
allowed  her  to  be  officially  declared  "  Venerable,"  which  is 
the  initial  step  in  the  process  of  Beatification,  or  whether 
that  preliminary  stage  has  yet  to  be  attained  we  are  not  told. 
But  there  are  many  "  Venerable  Servants  of  God,"  whose 
process  has  been  finally  arrested  at  that  initial  point.  Cardinal 
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Bellarmine  for  instance  was  declared  Venerable  within  a  few  years  of 
bis  death,  but  the  Jesuits  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  pushing  the 
claims  of  their  hero  to  a  further  recognition  ;  though  the  process 
has  ou  more  than  one  occasion  been  resumed  and  was — if  we  are 
not  mistaken — favoured  by  the  same  Benedict  XIV.  who  is 
said  to  have  advocated  the  canonization  of  Mary  Stuart.  The 
only  proof  of  her  fitness  suggested  by  the  Unu-ers  appears  to  be 
her  "  manner  of  preparing  for  death  and  walking  to  the  scaffold," 
on  which  we  may  have  a  word  to  say  presently,  but  anyhow  it 
scarcely  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  "  heroic  sanctity."  The 
Tablet,  which  presumably  knows  a  good  deal  more  about  the  facts 
of  the  case,  naturally  speaks  with  more  reserve.  It  frankly  admits 
that  the  Aduocatus  Diaboli  might  have  something  to  say  on  the 
subject,  and  that  the  career  of  the  unfortunate  Queen,  if  unim- 
peachable, is  certainly  not  unimpeached.  But  then  "Jinis  coronat 
opus,"  which  is  true,  only  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  opus 
which  is  crowned.  The  Standard  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Mary 
had  "  the  baptism  of  blood,"  as  in  a  sense  no  doubt  she  had,  but 
the  baptism  of  blood  is  only  counted  equivalent  to  martyrdom  when 
it  is  endured  for  the  true  faith,  and  the  Standard  does  not  venture 
to  allege  that  Mary  was  put  to  death  simply  for  her  religion. 
If  that,  as  the  Tablet  considers,  is  the  critical  point,  most  people 
■who  know  anything  of  history  will  hold  the  admission  to  be 
fatal  to  her  claim,  in  spite  of  her  magnificent  way  of  walking  to 
the  scaffold  which,  according  to  the  Univers,  "  reminds  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  " — an  argument 
by-thi'-bye  which  rather  reminds  one  of  the  magnificent  "  deport- 
ment "  of  Mr.  Turveydrop  senior,  though  we  have  no  desire  {pace 
Mr.  Froude)  to  question  the  fortitude  or  the  sincerity  of  Mary's 
tragical  end.  But  courage  and  sincerity  do  not  suffice  to  make  a 
martyr. 

The  possession  of  "  heroic  virtue  " — that  is  of  virtue  practised 
in  a  very  eminent  degree — and  the  absence  of  any  grave  faults, 
unless  atoned  by  an  heroic  repentance,  are  held  to  be  indispens- 
able conditions  of  canonization  in  the  Roman  Church.  In  one 
case  only,  are  these  conditions  less  rigorously  enforced,  when 
"  the  baptism  of  blood  "  sets  its  seal  on  the  constancy  of  the 
sufferer  lor  the  true  faith.  The  claim  of  Mary  Stuart  to  a  place 
in  the  calendar  must  be  tested  by  one  or  both  of  these  require- 
ments. Will  it  bear  either  test  ?  Can  she  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered a  saint  in  her  life  or  a  martyr  in  her  death  P  Let  us  take 
the  points  in  order.  And  first  as  regards  the  life  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  Nobody  in  the  present  day,  unless  we  must  except  Mr. 
Froude,  is  anxious  to  press  too  hardly  on  the  memory  of  the  ill- 
fated  Queen.  Her  position  from  first  to  last  was  a  peculiarly 
trying  one;  her  French  education  under  the  Guises  had,  to  say 
the  least,  ill  prepared  her  to  meet  the  exigences  and  responsi- 
bilities of  her  future  lot ;  and  she  received  less  than  no  help  or 
genuine  sympathy  from  those  at  whose  hands  she  had  every  right 
to  look  for  it.  All  this  may  be  readily  admitted,  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  halo  of  romance,  if  not  of  sanctity,  about 
her  character  and  life,  which  is  likely  to  the  end  of  time  to 
inspire  many  hearts  with  something  of  the  chivalrous  devotion  it 
inspired  at  the  time — to  his  own  destruction — in  the  boyish  heart 
of  Babington.  Mary  had  about  her  a  full  measure  of  that 
indefinable  charm  which  was  the  heirloom  of  her  unfortunate  race, 
set  off  by  that  fatal  gift  of  rare  personal  beauty  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  sorrows  as  well  as  the  successes  of  her  life.  But  we 
are  inquiring,  be  it  remembered,  into  her  claims,  not  as  a  heroine 
of  romance,  but  as  a  canonized  saint,  well  qualified,  according  to 
the  Univert,  to  take  rank  with  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
zeal  and  devotion  in  the  early  ages  of  martyrdom.  And  in  view 
of  such  an  inquiry  we  are  compelled  to  remark  that  she  was  openly 
charged  at  the  time  with  atrocious  crimes,  and  that  to  this  day  the 
charges,  though  they  have  never  been  proved,  have  not  been  refuted. 
We  say  that  they  are  not  proved ;  we  do  not  even  undertake  to 
affirm  that  they  may  not  at  some  future  period  be  disproved,  though 
after  three  centuries  of  searching  investigations  by  critics  both 
hostile  and  friendly  with  no  decisive  result  this  must  appear  highly 
improbable  ;  but  we  feel  sure  that  a  pontiff  of  so  keenly  historical 
a  mind  as  Leo  XIII.  would  allow  at  once  that  a  verdict  of  "  not 
proven"  is  the  most  favourable  thatcan  as  yet  be  pronounced.  Mary 
may  not  have  been  the  guilty  paramour  of  Rizzio  or  Chastelard; 
she  may  have  been  the  victim  and  tool,  not  the  accomplice,  of  Both- 
well,  and  have  had  no  cognizance  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
her  worthless  husband.  She  may  have  been  equally  guiltless,  as 
she  protested  on  the  scaffold,  of  any  complicity  in  the  conspiracies 
against  the  life  of  Llizabetb,  and  some  excuse  might  plausibly  bo 
urged  for  her  under  the  circumstances  of  her  cruel  lot,  and  in 
the  perverse  state  of  opinion  then  prevalent  and  sanctioned  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  lawfulness  of  tyrannicide,  if  she  did  even- 
tually give  her  assent  to  them.  But  after  conceding  all  this,  and 
even  supposing  her  innocence  of  all  the  charges  against  her  were  ever 
to  be  established,  we  should  still  be  a  long  way  from  any  evidence 
of  "  heroic  virtue,"  or  indeed  of  any  special  piety  or  unworldli- 
ness  of  life.  It  is  one  thing  to  absolve  her  from  the  heavy  in- 
dictment which  at  present  lies  upon  her  memory,  neither  proved 
nor  disproved,  but  in-general  estimation  much  nearer  proof  than 
disproof;  quite  another  thing  to  show  that  she  was  a  saint.  When 
the  process  for  canonizing  Bellarmine  was  under  discussion,  one 
of  the  Cardinals  who  opposed  it  observed  that  "  the  now  saints 
made  him  suspicious  of  the  old  ones."  We  are  afraid  the  canon- 
ization of  Mary  Stuart  might  suggest  a  similar  observation  to 
many  others  besides  the  Cardinals  immediately  concerned. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that,  whatever  be  the  verdict  pronounced 
on  Mary's  life,  she  died  a  martyr's  death,  and  therefore  has  a  legi- 


timate title  to  the  honours  of  canonization ;  as  the  Tablet  puts  it, 
finii  coronat  opus.  But  to  this  plea  there  are  two  obvious  replies. 
In  the  first  place  although,  according  to  the  received  Catholic 
belief,  "  the  baptism  of  blood "  guarantees  to  all  martyrs  an 
immediate  entrance  into  Paradise,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
martyrs  are  desirable  subjects  for  canonization.  Saints  are 
canonized,  we  presume,  not  for  their  own  sake — for  the  process 
can  in  no  wise  affect  their  condition  of  assured  felicity — but  for 
the  benefit  of  survivors  whom  their  examples  are  designed  to 
provoke  to  a  generous  emulation  of  their  good  deeds.  They  are 
exalted,  as  the  phrase  runs,  over  the  altars  of  the  Church,  that 
others  may  look  up  with  reverence  to  the  model  set  before  their 
eyes.  Is  Mary  Stuart  then,  supposing  for  argument's  sake  that 
her  death  is  to  be  considered  a  martyrdom,  exactly  such  a  model 
of  saintliness  as  the  Church  would  desire  to  commend  to  the 
imitation  of  her  children  F  It  seems  difficult  to  answer  the  question 
in  the  affirmative,  whether  we  assume  her  guilt  or  her  innocence 
of  the  terrible  indictment  brought  against  her. 


IN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

Y  far  the  most  noteworthy  incident  in  the  Parliamentary 
-L)  proceedings  of  Monday  night  was  one  of  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  least  possible  notice  was  taken.  The  smaller  and  more 
flippant  scribes  of  Radicalism  have  duly  made  merry  over  Lord 
Wemyss's  elaborate  review  of  recent  Socialistic  legislation  ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  struck  one  of  them  as  a  particularly  comic  circum- 
stance that,  when  Lord  Wemyss  sat  down  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
observations,  no  one  rose  to  follow  him,  and  "the  subject  dropped." 
Inasmuch  as  it  was  a  part,  and  a  most  damaging  part,  of  the  Earl's 
case  that  the  vicious  principle  he  was  denouncing  had  received 
the  homage  of  both  political  parties,  the  intelligence  of  the  sneer 
called  foith  by  the  fact  that  he  remained  uuansw-ered  by  anybody 
is  not  of  a  very  high  order.  There  is  nothing  particularly  surpris- 
ing or  amusing  in  the  circumstance  that,  where  all  are  galled 
jades  together,  wincing  is  general;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  but  too 
true  that,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  there  are  no  unwrung 
withers  on  either  of  the  two  front  benches.  In  the  long  list 
of  measures  enumerated  by  Lord  Wemyss,  every  one  of  which 
is  an  offence  against  principles  once  held  paramount  by  both 
parties,  there  are  almost  as  many  standing  to  the  credit  or 
discredit  of  Conservative  as  of  Liberal  Governments.  This,  of 
course,  make's  it  a  more  hopeless  task  to  declaim  against  legisla- 
tive heresy;  but  hopeless  tasks  do  not  always  become  less  necessary 
duties  on  that  account.  Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no  office  for 
which  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  better  fitted,  or  in  which 
a  member  of  that  House  may  more  becomingly  employ  himself, 
than  that  of  reminding  the  public  of  truths  which  the  mixture  of 
ignorance,  sentimentalism,  self-seeking,  and  party  spirit  has  in  the 
Lower  House  combined  for  a  long  time  past  to  defy  or  to  deride. 
That  House  was  on  the  evening  in  question  engaged  in  one  of  the 
least  questionable  of  legislative  interferences  with  the  manage- 
ment of  private  affairs.  There  are,  of  course,  arguments  to  be 
urged  in  favour  of  a  measure  like  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill  which 
are  inapplicable  to  most  other  examples  of  paternal  legislation, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  incessantly  recurring  necessity  for  further 
and  ever  more  and  more  minute  prescriptions  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  protection  of  the  objects  of  its  care  that  the 
fundamental  and  ineradicable  vice  of  this  species  of  law-making  is 
beginning  to  manifest  itself.  With  due  allowance  for  this,  how- 
ever, the  debate  on  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill  was  businesslike 
enough,  and  substantial  progress  was  made  with  the  measure. 

The  "  Duration  of  Speeches  in  Parliament  Bill " — meaning 
thereby  a  Bill  to  limit  that  duration — is  a  measure  with  a  title 
which  cannot  but  sound  pleasantly  in  the  ear  of  every  sensible 
man  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  could,  however,  wish  three 
things  to  this  particular  project  of  legislation  which  it  does  not 
profess.  We  could  wish  it  other  provisions,  another  sponsor, 
and  a  different  place  of  introduction.  It  is  more  needed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  than  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  it  requires,  if  we 
may  say  so  without  offence,  a  more  influential  backer  than  Lord 
Penman  ;  and  it  might  certainly  have  been  framed  with  a  more 
judicious  adaptation  to  the  end  iu  view.  We  quito  agree  with 
Lord  Penman  that  there  are  many  speakers  to  whom  "six  or  ten 
minutes  "  would  be  more  than  an  ample  allowance ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  habitual  speakers  of  that  description  are  to  be 
found  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  we  are  quite  unable  to 
concur  in  the  recommendation  that  twenty  minutes  should  be 
allowed  to  "readers  of  papers."  It  is  dillicult  to  see  why  any 
man  should  acquire  the  right  to  bore  a  deliberative  assembly 
at  twice,  or  more  than  twice,  the  length  of  any  rival  bore,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  committing  his  tediousness  to  paper 
before  bestowing  it  upon  his  bearers.  The  motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  Lord  Penman's  Bill  was  negatived  without 
a  division,  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  think  it  deserved  any  better 
fate.  In  the  Lower  IIouso  the  debate  on  the  Mines  Regulation 
Bill  was  resumed  at  Clause  50,  which  embodies  a  number  of 
general  rules  to  bo  observed  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  every  mine, 
and  the  Committee  got  as  far  as  the  32nd  of  these  rules  before 
progress  was  reported.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  oue  or  two 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  discussion  of  this  Bill  to  a 
premature  close,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  compelled  to  remark  on  the 
lact  that  speech  after  speech  had  been  made  for  the  evident 
purpose  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the  Bill.    This  observation 
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was  resulted  by  Mr.  Burt,  who  declared  thai  "never  in  his  experi- 
ence was  there'  n  Bill  which  had  been  discussed  in  a  more  busi- 
nesslike way."  This  is  a  somewhat  striking  discrepancy  of 
opinion  ;  but  wo  think  that  any  one  who  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
note  the  action  of  one  or  two  notorious  Radicals  will  incline 
rather  to  the  view  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  than  to  that  of  the 
member  for  Morpeth. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill  a.t  tho 
"Wednesday  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  marked  by  an 
incident  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  observations  we  have 
made  above,  and  which  might  even  have  carried  some  comtort  to 
the  despairing  mind  of  Lord  Weruyss.  Our  Socialist  legislators 
are  at  last  becoming,  some  of  them,  too  Socialistic  for  the  rest. 
Mr.  Williamson,  a  Scotch  Radical,  moved  an  amendment  limiting 
the  miners' hours  of  labour  to  eight  a  day;  and,  as  though  to 
cmphasizo  Lord  Wemyss's  complaint  against  both  parties  alike,  it 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  I.lo/.ier,  a  Scotch  Conservative.  This,  how- 
ever, was  too  much  for  those  English  labour  representatives 
and  other  "men  of  the  people"  who  have  not  altogether  parted 
with  their  belief  in  the  virtue  or  possibility  of  self-help.  Mr. 
■Williamson's  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Broadhurst,  Mr. 
Fenwick,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  latter  expressing  bis  intention 
to  vote  against  it,  by  way  of  protest  sgaiust  the  "attempts 
which  aro  now  being  made"  (the  familiar  phrase  seems  now 
almost  a  forgotten  one  in  the  House  of  Commons)  "  to  en- 
courage men  to  rely  npou  Parliament  to  do  that  which  they 
ought  to  do  for  themselves."  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
conclusive  argument  against  the  proposal,  as  well  as  the  most 
humiliating  rebuke  of  the  busybody  spirit  which  animated  it,  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  the  Northumberland  miner,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  clause,  if  carried,  might  actually  increase  the 
hours  of  labour  of  some  of  the  men  whom  he  represented.  No 
supporters,  in  fact,  were  found  for  Mr.  Williamson's  proposal 
among  the  Radical  party  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cunningham 
Graham  and  Mr.  Conybeare.  We  hardly  know  whether  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  the  more  on  the  character  of  the  opposition  to 
the  amendment  or  on  the  repute  and  ability  of  its  defenders. 

With  Thursday  night's  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
we  deal  elsewhere.  In  the  Lords  a  motion  to  call  attention  to 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  which  Mr.  Hanbury  called 
attention  the  other  night  was  standing  in  the  name  of  Lord 
Punraven.  It  was,  however,  postponed  by  private  notice  till  the 
following  night,  and  the  House  adjourned  at  an  even  earlier  hour 
than  usual. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 


SIGNS  of  improvement  in  the  iron  trade  have  baen  visible  of 
late.  There  is  not  much  rise  in  prices,  though,  compared  with 
twelve  months  ago,  prices  are  decidedly  higher ;  but  business  is 
better,  and  the  feeling  throughout  the  trade  generally  is  more 
hopeful ;  while  market  reports  and  trade  circulars  indicate  a  very 
prevalent  belief  that  the  autumn  will  be  more  prosperous  for  the 
trade  than  for  several  years  past.     Too  much  importance,  of 
-course,  must  not  be  attached  to  mere  hopes  and  expectations ;  but 
they  must  not  be  dismissed,  on  the  other  hand,  as  of  little 
account.    The  feeling  of  a  trade  is  influenced  mainly  by  the 
inquiries  that  are  made  and  the  orders  that  are  placed.  Those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  business  soon  come  to  learn 
whether  there  is  more  inquiry  for  their  goods  than  in  the  past ; 
and  the  number  of  orders  placed,  or  the  preparations  being  made 
for  placing  orders,  naturally  give  the  tone  to  the  trade.  A  further 
circumstance  indicative  of  the  changed  feeling  is  that  a  consider- 
able speculation  has  of  late  grown  up  in  home  railway  stocks, 
and  particularly  the  buying  has  been  of  what  are  called  the 
stocks  of  the  heavy  lines — that  is,  of  the  Companies  a  large  part 
■of  whose  traffic  depends  upon  the  carriage  of  minerals.    The  more 
important  speculators  in  the  Stock  Exchange  are  quickly  able  to 
learn  whether  preparations  are  being  made  for  placing  foreign 
orders  in  this  country.    Almost  always  the  actual  placing  of 
orders  is  preceded  either  by  the  raising  of  loans  or  by  the 
opening  of  credits  for  the  purpose.    Thus  the  well-informed  are 
early  able  to  ascertain  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  any  parti- 
cular department  of  trade.    The  belief  just  now  is  that  American 
orders  lor  English  iron  and  steel  will  be  very  large  during  the 
autumn.    At  the  end  of  last  year  it  was  estimated  that  the  new 
railways  to  be  built,  and  the  repairs  and  improvements  necessary 
upon  the  old  lines,  would  necessitate  the  consumption  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  millions  of  tons  of  pig  iron  ;  that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  able  to  produce  at  the  outside  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  quantity  required ;  and  that  at  least  a  third, 
therefore,  would  have  to  be  imported.    The  greater  part  of  the 
imports  would  be  from  this  country,  it  was  assumed,  since  this 
country  can  sell  more  cheaply  than  any  other;  and,  therefore, 
there  was  a  very  confident  belief  that  trade  in  this  country  would 
he  exceedingly  prosperous  this  year.    The  anticipation  has  not 
been  fulfilled  so  far,  partly  because  the  passing  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Act  gave  a  great  check  to  railway  building  in  the 
United  States  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.    It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  the  passing  of  the  Act  created 
quite  a  scare  amongst  railway  people,  and  especially  the  lines  of 
the  extreme  West,  North- West,  and  South- West  expected  to 
sutler  because  the  distance  over  which  goods  would  have  to  be 
conveyed  to  New  York  was  so  great.    There  was  a  check,  there- 


fore, given  to  railway  building,  and  consequently  to  tho  orders  for 
railway  materials.  Later  still  thero  grow  up  very  grave  appre- 
hensions of  a  panic  in  Ihe  money  market.  This  naturally  had 
likewise  an  effect  in  checking  railway  building.  And  it  is 
possible  that  the  war  scare  which  checked  trade  ho  materially 
throughout  Europe  may  have  had  somo  influence  in  America 
also,  though  it  is  truo  that  America  would  not  have  been 
affected  directly  by  a  European  war,  and  consequently  it  is  not 
easy  at  lirst  sight  to  see  why  the  construction  of  American 
railways  should  be  checked  by  it.  Put  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
tho  war  scare  led  to  sales  of  American  railroad  securities  on 
an  almost  unprecedented  scalo  by  European  holders,  and  the 
attempt  to  support  the  market  for  those  securities  may  havo 
diverted  money  from  actual  railway  enterprise  and  may  havo 
caused  an  interruption  of  schemes  that  were  then  in  contem- 
plation. In  any  case  the  construction  of  new  railways  was  not 
as  rapid  in  the  first  half  of  tho  year  as  had  been  expected  ;  .and 
the  increase  in  tho  purchases  by  American  capitalists  of  British 
iron  and  steel  was  certainly  far  less  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Yet  there  was  a  handsome  increase.  In  the  lirst  seven  months 
of  last  year  the  total  value  of  the  iron  and  steel  exports  from 
this  country  to  the  United  States  was  3,413, 327J. ;  in  the  lirst 
seven  months  of  this  year  the  total  value  had  risen  to  4>533>1^2''- — 
an  increase  of  1,1 19,855/.,  or  about  31  per  cent. 

Now,  it  is  believed  that  the  various  influences  which  have 
checked  tho  growth  of  railway  construction  in  the  United  States 
so  far  have  been  removed,  and  that  railway  building  will  be 
pushed  on  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  The  Inter-State  Commerce 
Act,  which  created  such  fears,  is  found  in  working  to  be  really 
beneficial  to  the  lines,  the  traffic  returns  all  over  the  Union  showing 
extraordinary  increases  under  the  operation  of  that  Act.  Trade, 
too,  continues  to  improve  very  steadily ;  while  the  fears  of  a 
panic  in  the  money  market  have  been  dissipated  by  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pre-pay  the  interest  on  the 
Pebt,  and  to  buy  Four-and-a-half  per  Cent,  bonds  if  offered  at  a 
reasonable  price.  That  money  may  be  both  scarce  and  dear  is 
possible,  but  that  there  will  be  any  panic  is  not  now  thought 
probable,  and  consequently  it  is  assumed  that  railway  construction 
will  be  pushed  forward  at  a  rate  to  make  up  for  the  comparative 
slackness  of  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  railway  Companies 
will  lind  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  money,  assuming  that  the 
stringency  in  New  York  is  not  greater  than  is  now  regarded  as 
probable ;  and,  this  being  so,  they  will,  it  is  assumed,  carry  out 
their  plans  without  delay.  If  they  do,  the  mills  at  home  will  be 
unable  to  supply  the  material  required,  and  consequently  it  is 
argued  that  the  purchases  in  Europe  must  be  on  a  very  large 
scale.  All  this,  to  a  certain  extent  no  doubt,  is  true;  but  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  the  iron  trade  in  the 
United  States  has  grown  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  we  have  by  no 
means  seen  the  limit  of  that  expansion.  If  railway  orders  are  placed 
in  the  magnitude  now  supposed  to  be  probable,  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  American  mills  cannot  execute  the  orders  as  quickly  as 
would  be  requisite.  There  would,  therefore,  become  necessary  con- 
siderable exports  from  Europe,  and  a  large  increase  in  European 
imports  is  by  no  means  improbable.  But  that  the  imports  will 
be  on  the  scale  of  the  latter  part  of  1879  and  the  beginning  of 
1S80  does  not  seem  at  present  likely;  first,  because  there  are 
not  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  that  then  caused  the 
"boom";  secondly,  because  the  feeling  in  the  United  States 
undoubtedly  is  against  imports  upon  a  very  large  scale ;  and, 
thirdly,  because  the  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States 
has  itself  immensely  increased,  and  is  capable  of  further  very 
large  expansion.  Even,  therefore,  if  there  should  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  orders,  it  would  bo  but  temporary.  In  1879-80 
the  whole  "  boom,"  as  it  was  then  called,  lasted  only  about  eight 
or  nine  months  ;  and  a  new  "boom"  would  probably  not  last  even 
so  long.  There  is  another  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
which  is  the  enormous  productive  capacity  of  our  own  ironworks. 
Even  if  large  orders  were  to  be  placed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
very  considerable  rise  in  prices  would  follow.  The  production 
would  be  immediately  increased,  and  the  increase  in  production 
would  speedily  check  the  rise  in  prices,  and  might  even,  after  a 
while,  bring  about  a  fall.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
speculators  would  take  advantage  of  the  placing  of  large  order3 
on  American  account,  that  they  would  buy  up  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  stocks  at  present  in  existence,  and  would  thus 
artificially  raise  prices.  But  a  rise  brought  about  in  that  manner 
must  of  necessity  be  temporary,  and  if,  as  we  assume,  the  produc- 
tion should  increase  very  quickly  both  here  at  home  and  in  the 
United  States,  there  would  follow  a  very  speedy  reaction. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  forecasting  the  probable  future  of  the  market — namely,  the 
action  of  Congress  when  it  meets  next  Pecember.  As  we  explained 
last  week,  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  is  very  large — about  24  or  25  millions  sterling  in  the 
current  year,  if  the  taxation  is  kept  up  at  its  present  rate.  Now, 
as  long  as  any  part  of  the  Pebt  could  be  paid  off  at  par,  there 
was  little  public  pressure  for  the  reduction  of  taxation.  The 
surplus  was  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  almost  as  soon  as  it  accumu- 
lated there,  and  Pebt  was  cleared  off.  Now,  however,  the  whole 
of  the  Pebt  which  can  be  paid  at  par  is  already  redeemed,  and  to 
prevent  a  panic  in  the  money  market,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  obliged  to  buy  Federal  bonds  at  a  premium  of  10  per 
cent.  Even  at  such  a  premium,  the  amount  he  is  able  to  purchase 
is  small,  and  as  the  purchases  go  on,  the  premium  is  very  likely 
to  rise.    How  long,  therefore,  will  tho  public  tolerate  a  system  of 
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taxation  which  gives  a  surplus  of  about  24  or  25  millions  sterling 
per  annum,  and  keeps  the  country  in  permanent  fear  of  a  mone- 
tary panic  P  The  expectation  of  many  is  that,  when  Congress 
meets  next  December,  public  opinion  will  compel  it  to  reduce 
taxation  very  largely,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  accumulation  of 
unemployed  money  in  the  Treasury  and  relieve  the  money  market 
from  its  constant  apprehensions.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  become 
almost  necessary  to  reduce  considerably  the  Customs  duties;  and, 
if  the  Customs  duties  are  reduced,  it  is  possible  that  the  duties  on 
iron  and  steel  may  be  greatly  lowered.  If  they  are,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from 
this  country  to  the  United  States  must  increase  largely.  But 
then  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  as  yet  what  the  action  of  Congress 
will  be.  It  may  refuse  to  interfere  with  the  Customs  duties  alto- 
gether, or  it  may  reduce  some  of  those  duties  and  yet  not  touch 
the  duties  on  iron  and  steel.  I11  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best 
observers  it  will  content  itself  with  reducing  the  Internal  Revenue 
taxes,  and  will  largely  increase  the  expenditure.  However  this 
may  be,  the  general  belief  at  present  that  we  are  about  to  witness 
an  immense  increase  in  American  orders  for  British  iron  and  steel 
is  based  to  some  extent  on  the  assumption  that  Congress  must 
lower  all  Customs  duties  when  it  meets  in  December. 


THEATRES  AND  MUSIC-HALLS. 

SINCE  last  week  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  again  inspect- 
ing the  arrangements  for  exit  and  entrance  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Several  exits  which  actually  exist  had  not  been  con- 
spicuously indicated  ;  a  circumstance  naturally  hurtful  to  their 
usefulness,  and  causing  them  to  be  overlooked  on  our  first  visit, 
as  they  might  be  by  the  public  in  case  of  accident  or  panic. 
This  omission,  we  understand,  will  be  henceforth  rectitied.  There 
are  thus,  in  all,  twenty-eight  exits,  by  sixteen  different  doors, 
to  the  three  streets — Catherine  Street,  Vinegar  Yard,  and  Russell 
Street — which  surround  the  theatre.  From  the  stage  five  of  these 
exits  lead  into  Russell  Street  and  Vinegar  Yard,  besides  one  not 
mentioned  above  into  Drury  Lane.  The  theatre  thus  bristles  with 
exits,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  existence  of  these  exits 
should  be  made  perfectly  obvious,  and  the  use  of  them  perfectly 
free  from  obstruction,  We  remarked  in  our  former  article  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  given  lessee  to  alter  the  whole  construc- 
tion of  a  theatre.  Mr.  Harris  has  done  literally  "  what  a  man 
can  "  in  this  direction. 


THE  "INFANT  PHENOMENON "  ON  TOUR. 

MOST  of  us  remember  the  deep  interest  we  took  in  the  early 
career  of  the  Infant  Phenomenon,  and  how  thoroughly  we 
sympathized  with  the  admiration  she  inspired  in  Mr.  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  her  artistic  progress  was 
-watched  by  her  adoring  lather  and  manager,  the  illustrious 
Vincent  Crummies.  We  were,  however,  much  disappointed  at 
not  being  permitted  to  follow  her  triumphs  to  a  later  date.  But, 
alter  the  memorable  scene  in  which  we  beheld  her  dancing  a 
pas  de  deux  with  the  Savage  in  buff  slippers,  armed  with  a 
walking-stick,  "  and  posed  upon  his  left  knee,  -with  her  right 
leg  outstretched  in  an  attitude  expressive  of  the  deepest  emo- 
tion," her  subsequent  histrionic  adventures  are  veiled  in  mystery, 
and  we  only  hear  of  them  casually.  But,  thanks  to  Colonel 
Mapleson,  during  the  past  week  considerable  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  interesting  subject,  for  that  gentleman,  in  "choice" 
English,  almost  "as  she  is  spoke,"  occupies  nearly  three-quaiters 
of  a  column  in  our  daily  contemporaries,  announcing  his  forth- 
coming season  of  Promenade  Concerts  with  a  remarkable  ac- 
count of  the  career  of  an  infant  phenomenon  named  Nikita, 
whom,  we  fancy,  .Mme.  Adelina  Patti,  like  ourselves,  at  once 
recognized  as  our  old  friend.  Miss  Crummies,  for  she  very 
shrewdly  assured  her,  after  hearing  her,  "  that  at  her  age  she  could 
not  sir.gas  she  does."  We  do  not  for  one  single  moment  wish  to 
intimate  that  Nikita's  voice  is  not  all  that  they  say  it  is;  and  we 
feel  persuaded  that  on  Saturday  evening  next,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  she  will  verify  all  the  great  things  said  of  her.  Mean- 
time Colonel  Mapleson  begins  his  narrative  by  informing  us  that 
his  heroine  wa9  born  in  Virginia  "in  the  southern  part  of  North 
America,"  and  that  "  at  the  tender  age  of  six,  being  endowed  with 
exceptional  precocity  and  excessive  sensibilities— an  artist  in  the 
depths  of  the  soul,"  she  was  wont  "  in  the  concerts  "  to  u  draw 
tears  of  emotion  "by  her  "angelic  little  voice."  However,  one 
day,  it  seems,  her  parents  "  led  her  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara."  We 
are  not  told  how  they  "  led  "  her,  but  it  is  left  to  us  to  imagine 
that  the  "  Falls  of  Niagara  "  to  which  Nikita  was  "  led  "  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Virginia,  and  that  she  was  conducted  thither, 
as  it  were,  for  an  afternoon  stroll.  The  said  Falls,  it  appears,  not 
only  "  constitute  one  of  the  marvels  of  America,"  but  are  "  un- 
ceasingly visited  by  thousands  of  visitors  coming  from  every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe,  and  also  by  tribes  of  savages  called 
Indians."  "One  day,"  continues  the  narrative,  when  "Nikita 
was  far  from  the  paternal  surveillance,  and  playing  in  the  fields, 
running  from  right  to  left  in  the  midst  of  the  Bowers,  her  only  com- 
panions," she  was  accosted  by  "  a  member  of  one  of  these  tribes." 
This  wicked  person  was  so  bland  and  hypocritical  that  the  inno- 
cent Phenomenon  was  deceived  by  him  into  believing  that  "  the 


wolf  was  transformed  into  the  gentle  lamb";  and,  after  what 
might  be  described  as  a  game  of  romps  with  the  "  lamb,"  she  was 
"attracted  traitorously  near  the  place  where  those  of  his  race 
were  encamped."    And  now  the  wolf  put  off  his  sheep's  clothing, 
so  to  speak,  and  appeared  in  his  true  character.    Vain  were  the 
cries  of  Nikita  to  attract  her  parents  ;  "  to  her  little  voice,  which 
lost  itself  in  space,  the  Indian  responded  with  mocking  laugh"; 
and  so  Nikita  was  kidnapped.    For  five  years  she  dwelt  in  the 
midst  of  this  Indian  tribe,  which  thoughtfully  "entwined  the 
existence  of  the  little  captive  with  considerate  attention  and  most 
delicate  care."    Her  "  pretty  voice  and  harmony"  exercised  "a 
power  of  civilizing  these  warriors  of  the  forest,"  and  they  re- 
garded her  as  a  "  divinity."    But  in  the  meantime  Nikita,  like 
Topsy,  grew.     "  Each  day,*'  we  are  told,  her  "  voice  became 
more  linn,  her  face  more  pure,  her  smile  more  captivating."  Then 
it  happened  that  "a  brave  of  the  tribe  "  fell  in  love  with  her. 
She  was  only  ten  years  old,  but  notwithstanding  her  tender  age, 
the  "  brave  "  asked  her  in  marriage.     Unhappily  "  his  violent 
passion  did  not  find  an  echo  in  the  still  very  young  heart  of 
Nikita."    On  the  contrary,  the  fury  of  his  passion  only  frightened 
her,  and  site  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  begged  no  one  would 
harm  her."    At  this  juncture  the  brave  was  confronted,  and  very 
properly,  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  "  the  old  warrior,  though 
bent  by  the  weight  of  years,  declared  to  his  impetuous  compatriot 
that  the  young  girl  who  found  herself  among  them  was  free  to  do 
as  she  liked  with  her  heart,  and  that,  while  living,  he  would  suffer 
no  one  to  disrespect  her  thoughts  and  sentiments.    Coming  from 
an  Indian  these  were  words  of  gold."    Indeed  they  were,  and 
speak  volumes  for  that  warrior's  virtue  and  wisdom.  Howrever, 
the  sequel  was  very  dreadful.    The  Colonel  shall  relate  it  in  his 
own  words: — "But  the  unruly  and  inflamed  subject  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  did  not  weigh  them  in  such   a  manner. 
Bristling  with  anger,  the  hot  blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks,  and, 
assuming  a  resentful  attitude,  in  defiant  tones  he  answered  that 
he  would  listen  only  to  the  promptings  of  his  own  will,  thus  pro- 
voking the  anger  of  the  chief.    A  combat  therefore  followed — a 
combat  furious,  terrible,  and  without  mercy — in  which  the  van- 
quished lover  met  his  death.    The  gods  were  decidedly  against 
him.    Wounded  seriously,  the  chief  was  compelled  to  seek  his 
bed.    Overcome  by  the  fires  of  fever,  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
mortally  struck."     And  "  mortally  struck  "  he  was  ;   for  very 
shortly  afterwards  he  expired,  beseeching  with  his  last  breath  his 
people — "  men,  women,  and  children  " — to  seek  for  the  parents  of 
the  little  pale  face  and  restore  her  to  them.    This  they  all  pro- 
mised "  with  their  oaths  "  to  do,  and  the  savages  were  not  long  in 
discovering  the  whereabouts  of  Nikita's  people.  "  Imagine  her  joy 
on  this  happy  day  to  see  again  her  mother ;  but  alas  !  her  father 
had  died  during  her  captivity."    Since  this  sad  event  Nikita  has 
been  "  on  tour,"  and  her  adventures  with  the  savages  have  not 
been  neglected  in  her  scheme  of  advertisement.    All  we  now  can 
hope  is  that  her  sole  surviving  parent  will  not  be  induced  on  any 
account  to  "  lead  "  her  child  near  the  Wild  West  of  Brompton,for 
this  is  a  spot,  like  Niagara,  much  frequented  by  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  known  gbbe,  and  also  the  encampment  of  a  tribe 
of  savages  "  called  Indians."    Now  should  it  chance  that  the 
Infant  Phenomenon  were  to  meander  here  "  from  right  to  left"  in 
search  of  flowers,  she  might  be  inveigled  away  by  some  young 
spark  or  other  of  the  Ogollala  or  Siuux  tribe,  and  the  conse- 
quences might  be  terrible  indeed. 


RAILWAYS  AND  RICKETS. 
(A  fuller  report  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  speech  at  Connah's  Quay.) 

"\TTOULD  you  know  what  I  think  the  chief  reason  has  been 
VV      Which  commends  this  new  railway  to  me 
That  "  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  "  mean 

To  throw  over  the  waters  of  Dee  ? 
I  recked  not  at  first  of  the  wealth  that  is  brought 

In  the  track  of  the  mineral  car — 
Not  at  all! — 'twas  a  simpler  and  homelier  thought, 
A  more  sweetly  domestic  by  far. 
I  rejoiced  when  I  heard  of  the  new  line  of  rails, 

For  it  instantly  struck  me  how  quick  its 
Consignments  of  milk  'twould  bring  over  from  AN  ales 
With  a  blessed  ell'ect  upon  rickets. 

For  'tis  milk,  I'm  assured  by  a  medical  sage 

Who  has  carefully  studied  such  points — 
It  is  milk  which  we  need  at  the  tenderest  age 

To  avert  this  disease  of  the  joints. 
And  inquiry  pursued  with  a  vigilant  eye 

In  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow  revealed 
That  where'er  there  was  lack — or  no  lac — in  supply 
There  Rachitis  was  holding  the  field. 

While,  wherever  the  milk  was  abundant  and  pure, 

There  the  children  were  merry  as  crickets — 
Who  knows,  then,  but  what  the  new  railway  may  cure 
That  deplorable  malady,  rickets  ? 

You  may  smile  at  the  thought,  but  I  humbly  submit 

That  the  work  I  have  named  will  afford 
A  beneficent  object  essentially  fit 

To  enlist  the  concern  of  the  Hoard. 
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On  an  errnnd  of  mercy  I  bid  them  go  forth, 

Ami  would  most  deferentially  urge 
That  they  labour  to  rescue  the  homes  of  the  North 
From  a  genuine  infantile  scourge, 
'Tis  of  them  that  our  civilization  should  boost 

As  her  pioneers,  outposts,  and  pickets  ; 
And  they  surely  will  shine  in  that  character  most 
When  distributing-  milk  for  the  rickets. 

It  is  pood,  I  admit,  that  the  pale  artisan 

Into  Wales  in  his  thousands  should  pour  : 
It  is  good  to  indulge  the  Welsh  labouring  man 

With  a  brief  Liverpudlian  tour. 
It  is  good  that  the  mineral  wealth  that  is  hid 

In  the  heart  of  the  Cambrian  hills 
Should  more  freely  exchange  than  it  formerly  did 
With  the  fabrics  of  Lancashire  mills. 
But  what  are  your  limestone,  your  slate,  and  your  coal, 

Or  your  tourists  with  circular  tickets, 
Compared  with  pure  milk  in  the  nursery  bonl, 
And  the  family  shielded  from  rickets  ? 

And  now — your  applause,  ere  the  subject  I  change, 

For  the  statesman  as  simple  as  great 
Who  can  thus,  o'er  the  humblest  of  subjects  to  range, 

Condescend  from  high  matters  of  State. 
For  to  you,  my  dear  friends,  I  will  frankly  impart 

The  conviction  that  grows  with  my  days, 
That  I  strengthen  my  hold  on  the  popular  heart 
By  these  dear  old  grandmotherly  ways. 

No  political  question  my  steps  shall  couGne 

To  its  jungles,  morasses,  and  thickets  ; 
I'll  stroll  through  the  meadows  and  gaze  at  the  kine, 
And  discourse — as  you  hear  me — uf  rickets. 

Yet,  alas !  I  must  own  that  I  frequently  find, 

When  I  talk  of  the  lacteal  juice, 
That  distressing  reflections  occur  to  my  mind 

Of  the  word's  metaphorical  use. 
I  recall  the  Seceders — that  mutinous  lot 

(Whom,  however,  I  do  not  condemn)  — 
And  the  terribly  scanty  supply  that  1  got 
Of  thy  milk,  Human  Kindness,  from  them. 

And  I  think  how,  while  Life  and  Death  held  for  him  still 

Open  wide  their  alternative  wickets, 
One  drop  might  have  rescued  my  poor  little  Bill 
Who  succumbed  to  political  rickets. 


REVIEWS. 


CLAYERHOUSE." 

THE  curious  similarity  between  the  two  great  Cavalier  soldiers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  has  often  been  noticed,  and  the 
parallel  is  at  least  of  a  more  than  Plutarchiau  exactness.  Both 
belonged  to  the  same  family ;  both  crowned  a  life  not  long,  indeed, 
but  not  of  the  very  shortest,  of  which  but  little  is  known,  with  a 
brief  period  of  extraordinary  activity  and  brilliancy.  Claverhonse 
had  not,  indeed,  the  literary  faculty  of  -Montrose  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  career  is  totally  free  from  that  apparent,  if  not  real,  in- 
consistency which  somewhat  tarnishes  the  bright  fame  of  the 
elder  Graham;  and  a  person  with  a  romantic  turn  for  inter- 
pretation might  see  poetical  justice  in  the  different  manner  of  their 
deaths.  Montrose  expiated  his  early  factiousness  by  a  death 
glorious  and  heroic  indeed,  but  nominally  shameful,  alter  an  un- 
successful campaign ;  while  Claverhouse  had  and  deserved  the 
fate  glorified  in  a  famous  passage  of  Soutbey's  Xelson,  the  fate  of 
the  patriot  soldier  who  dies  in  the  hour  of  victory,  one  of  the  Three 
Glorious  Deaths  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 

Alike  in  other  respects,  the  kinsmen  have  been  also  alike  in 
lacking  hitherto  competent  biographers.  Sir  Walter,  indeed,  exe- 
cuted what,  thanks  to  his  great  knowledge,  and  still  more  to  his 
unerring  insight  into  character,  were  practically  "  lives  "  of  both  ; 
but  they  were  not  what  a  vain  people  calls  lives.  In  Montrose's 
case,  though  an  estimable  effort  was  made  the  other  day  by  Lady 
Violet  Greville,  there  cannot  be  said  to  any  worthy  book  yet. 
Claverhouse,  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Morris's  book,  distances  his 
elder.  He  was,  indeed,  about  thirty  years  ago  made  the  subject 
of  a  most  laborious  and  exhaustive  work  by  the  late  Sheriff  Napier, 
a  work  in  which  nothing  that  piety,  learning,  and  labour  could  do 
was  omitted.  We  think  ourselves  that  Mr.  Napier  had  in  right 
and  reason  the  better  of  almost  every  antagonist  whom  he 
engaged.  But  he  was  lamentably  deficient  in  judgment  (as  Mr. 
Morris  very  truly  observes,  the  man  who  could  complain  of  Old 
Mortality  as  unfavourable  to  Claverhouse  must  have  suffered 
from  the  Lues  Boswelliana  to  a  hopeless  extent),  he  had  not  the 
art  of  putting  things,  he  was  prolix  and  uninteresting.  Old 
Mortality  is  dways  there ;  but  that,  people  say,  is  a  novel. 
Macaulay  unluckily  is  always  there,  too;  and  that,  people  say,  is 
a  history.  So  that  the  hero  of  Killiecrankie  has  been  rather  iu 
evil  state.    The  vague  but  constant  detraction  and  uiucrupulous- 
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ness  of  religious  and  political  sectarianism  pursued  him  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  it  was  caught  up  and  crystallized  into  an  indict- 
ment far  less  vague,  but  even  more  unscrupulous  and  far  less 
excusable,  by  the  most  accomplished  historical  libeller  of  any  age 
or  time. 

Almost  the  only  quarrel  that  we  have  with  Mr.  Mowbray 
Morris  is  his  treatment  of  the  said  libeller.  His  patient  and  intel- 
ligent investigation  of  the  facts  shows  that  iu  almost  every  case 
Macaulay 's  portrait  of  Claverhouse  is  incorrect,  and  that  in  some 
at  least  it  is  either  grossly  careless  or  still  more  grossly  unfair. 
But  Mr.  Morris  (small  blame  to  him  as  far  as  that  goes)  has  au 
ardent  admiration  for  Macaulay,  and  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
say  any  hard  things  of  that  "  great  writer."  He  protests,  indeed, 
half  in  playfulness  and  half  in  horror,  at  the  "  impertinence  ''  of 
those  who  "  scoff"  at  him.  "  Now,  fair  and  softly,  John  he 
cried."  To  scoff  at  a  great  writer  is,  or  may  be,  impertinence  no 
doubt.  But  we  do  not  exactly  see  how  it  can  be  impertinence  in 
a  critic  who  exists  for  the  purpose  of  criticism,  or  a  historian 
who  exists  for  the  purpose  of  speakiug  the  truth,  to  point  out  that 
a  man  who  undertakes  and  prolesses  to  give  accurate  and  fair  ac- 
counts has  given  as  a  matter  of  fact  inaccurate  and  unfair  accounts. 

Mr.  Morris  says,  and  says  very  truly,  that  following  after 
Macaulav  shows  one  his  "  patience  and  acuteness"  and  his  "  skill 
in  narrative."  Undoubtedly  it  does;  but  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is  whether  he  did  or  did  not  use  his  patience  and  acute- 
ness merelv  to  make  out  foregone  conclusions,  and  whether  he  did 
or  did  not  abuse  his  skill  in  narrative  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
his  readers.  It  is  at  least  an  unlucky  thing  that  subsequent  in- 
vestigators in  almost  every  case — Marlborough.  Dryden,  Swift, 
Hastings,  Impey,  down  as  low  even  as  Peuu  and  Ferguson — have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  so  use  and  abuse  his  great 
faculties.  And  we  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
that  this  temperate,  and,  as  far  as  Macaulay  is  concerned,  cer- 
tainly not  hostile,  "  investigation  "  of  Mr.  Morris's  in  the  case 
of  Claverhouse  adds  one  of  the  strongest  counts  to  the  indict- 
ment. Let  us  hear  how  Mr.  Morris,  the  denouncer  of  "  scoffers/' 
himself  speaks  of  Macaulay.  "  He  heard,  and  he  determined 
to  hear,  only  one  side  of  the  case."  "  It  would  not  have  suited 
his  purpose  [Oh !  Mr.  Morris,  call  you  this  backing  of  your 
friends  r]  so  clearly  and  strictly  to  have  explained  the  lacts 
that  others  might  have  traversed  the  verdict  he  intended  to  be 
established."'  And  elsewhere  Mr.  Morris  admits  that,  whether 
Macaulay  did  or  did  not  know  that  Claverhouse  was  not  present 
at  the  execution  of  the  "  Wigtown  martyrs  "  (always  supposing  that 
they  were  ever  executed  at  all),  he  ought  to  have  known  it,  and 
has  so  worded  his  description  of  the  thing  that  all  ignorant  readers 
think  the  contrary  of  the  fact.  Now  we  call  that  literary  dis- 
honesty of  the  very  highest  kind — of  a  kind  infinitely  worse  than 
the  plump  and  round  assertion  of  a  false  charge.  And  when  Mr. 
Morris  pleads  Macaulay 's  "  great  writing  "  on  the  other  side,  we 
seem  to  remember  certain  words  which,  oddly  enough,  were 
written  by  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  respecting  John  Grahame 
of  Claverhouse: — "He  had  proved  himself  a  great  warrior  and 
politician,  and  his  name  is  therefore  mentioned  with  respect  by 
that  large  class  of  persons  who  think  that  there  is  no  excess  of 
wickedness  for  which  courage  and  ability  do  not  atone."  Substitute 
"writer  and  historian"  for  "  warrior  and  politician";  substitute 
"  literary  dishonesty  "  for  "  wickedness,"  "  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing" for  "  courage  and  ability,"  and  we  think  the  case  is  pretty 
neatly  fitted. 

But  when  we  have  discussed  and  dismissed  this  over-lenient 
treatment  of  a  gross  and  notorious  historical  malefactor,  we  hare, 
as  we  have  said,  no  quarrel  of  any  kind  left  with  Mr.  Morris;, 
and  we  have  much  admiration  for  his  work.  We  should,  indeed, 
have  liked  a  little  portrait  or  summary  in  the  style  of  Clarendon 
or  of  Macaulay  himself  to  finish  the  book  :  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  the  taste  of  the  day  is  with  Mr.  Morris.  But  we 
miss  only  one  other  thing,  and  what  we  find  is  excellently  done. 
A  more  painstaking  monograph  of  the  kind  we  have  never  read  ; 
and  the  pains  which  Mr.  Morris  has  taken  have  not,  as  happens 
in  too  many  cases,  led  to  the  presentation  of  a  crude  and  un- 
digested narrative.  Mr.  Morris  has  adjusted  his  history  and  h-is 
discussion  very  cunningly,  and  has,  to  our  taste  at  least,  given  not 
at  all  too  much  of  the  latter.  He  has  been  able  (naturally)  to 
add  little  or  nothing  to  the  scanty  particulars  known  as  to 
Claverhouse's  life  at  periods  other  than  those  of  the  Covenanters' 
rising  and  of  the  Revolution  war.  But  he  has  woven  such  facts 
as  are  known  into  a  pleasant  and  readable  story,  not  neglecting 
the  due  verification  of  each.  And  he  has  taken  particular  and  suc- 
cessful pains  to  show  by  taking  the  cases,  that  not  merely  is  the 
popular  accusation  of  cruelty  grossly  unjust,  if  not  altogether 
unfounded,  but  that  the  other  accusations  of  rapacity,  of  pro- 
faneness,  and  so  on,  are  supported  by  no  evidence  whatever.  Of 
the  grosser  vices  Claverhouse  was  by  the  testimony  of  his  enemies 
free,  as  Sir  Walter  has  intimated  iu  one  of  those  touches  of  his, 
never  equalled  out  of  Shakspeare,  where  Claverhouse  appears  in 
the  ghostly  castle  of  the  posthumous  Redgauntlet  sitting  a  little 
apart  from,  and  looking  with  melancholy  scorn  on  the  riot  and 
ribaldry  of  his  companions.  The  description  of  the  skirmish  of 
Drumclog  shows  no  small  power  of  weaving  confused  and  scanty 
details  into  a  connected  account.  And  in  a  different  subject,  which 
seems  less  generally  congenial  to  Mr.  Morris— in  politics — at  least 
equal  praise  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  unravelling  of  the  very 
intricate  and  in  parts  very  obscure  negotiations  and  proceedings 
between  the  dismissal  of  Dundee  and  Balcarres  by  William  from 
London,  and  the  final  "  Up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee," 
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•which,  after  a  few  glorious  months,  died  with  the  death  of  Dundee 
himself  by  the  banks  of  the  Garry. 

The  one  farther  excepted  point  which  we  have  noticed  concerns 
the  famous  execution  of  John  Brown,  where  we  -wish  that  Mr. 
Morris  had  dwelt  more  on  a  matter  which  has  generally  been 
neglected  where  it  has  not  been  wrested  by  the  enemy.  That 
point  is  the  well-known  reply,  "  To  man  I  can  be  answerable  ; 
and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  into  my  own  hand.''  It  seems  to 
U9  to  be  far  too  generally  assumed  that  either  this  reply  must  be 
disbelieved  altogether,  or  else  the  charge  of  profanity  at  least  must 
be  admitted.  We  are  wholly  unable  to  take  any  such  view,  and 
to  our  thinking  the  speech  conveys  the  completest  and  exactest 
view,  as  well  as  the  best  exculpation,  of  Claverhouse's  whole  poli- 
tical conduct.  "  To  man  I  can  be  answerable  "  ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  am  acting  in  strict  obedience  to  my  lawful  masters  and  supe- 
riors. It  is  certain  that  this  rigorous  adherence  to  his  commis- 
sion was  a  remarkable  feature  of  Dundee's  character ;  and  that, 
though  he  sometimes  strained  a  poiut  to-  soften  his  orders,  he  never 
can  be  justly  charged  in  one  proved  instance  with  outstepping 
them.  '•  And  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  into  mine  own  hand." 
We  do  not  think  it  ver}-  creditable  to  the  religious  feeling  or 
intelligence  of  our  day  that  such  a  phrase  as  this,  especially  ut- 
tered in  the  seventeenth  century,  could  be  mistaken.  It  means 
"  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  responsibility  to  God ;  that  is 
my  affair.  You  have  to  ask  whether  I  have  a  human  warrant ; 
whether  I  have  a  Divine  one  is  no  business  of  yours."  Tt  is  quite 
certain  that,  if  Cromwell  had  said  it,  all  the  Nonconformity  and 
some  of  the  Churchmanship  of  England  would  have  been  in 
ecstasies  over  this  "  holy  boldness,"  this  answer  worthy  of  St.  Paul. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  no  one,  not  even  Macaulay,  has 
charged  Claverhouse  with  hypocrisy  or  with  religious  indifference. 
But  the  difference  between  him,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Cromwells  and  Harrisons,  on  the  other,  was  exactly  this — that  he 
bad  the  spirit  of  law  and  of  loyalty  on  him  and  they  had  not. 
They,  too,  "  took  God  into  their  own  hands"  with  perfect  non- 
chalance ;  but  they  did  it  on  matters  where  they  had  no  warrant 
from  man,  where  they  were  directly  traversing  the  authority  of 
those  who  had  warrant.  The  answer  of  Claverhouse  we  take  to 
be  the  very  rule  and  canon  of  an  honest  man's  conduct,  couched 
in  fearless,  but  not  irreverent,  words. 

But  if  Mr.  Morris  has  not  drawn  this  exact  consequence,  he  has 
illustrated  it  by  the  whole  of  his  book,  which  deserves  to  take 
rank  with  the  best  short  biographies  of  our  day.  Mr.  Morris's 
mistaken  affection  for  Macaulay  will  not  do  much  harm,  because 
he  (being,  unlike  Macaulay,  an  honest  historian)  gives  his  readers 
all  the  information  necessary  to  decide  whether  that  affection  is 
misplaced  or  not.  His  vindication  of  Claverhouse's  character, 
though  not,  of  course,  needed  by  those  who  had  already  examined 
the  matter,  is  much  needed  by  the  general  public,  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  will  do  it  pleasantly  as  well  as  effectually. 


NEW  NOVELS.* 

TEUTONIC  fiction,  as  a  rule,  is  somewhat  heavy  and  very 
sentimental,  but  Werner's  Her  Son,  excellently  translated  by 
Mis3  Tyrrell,  is  really  a  capital  story,  and  would  make  a  capital 
play.  Old  Count  Steinriick  has  two  grandsons,  Raoul  aud 
Michael.  The  latter  is  brought  up  like  a  peasant's  child, 
■cruelly  treated  by  his  grandfather  and  by  the  peasant  to 
•whose  care  he  is  confided,  his  mother,  the  Countess  Louise 
Steinriick,  having  married  an  adventurer  and  a  gambler.  He 
is  the  rough  hero  of  the  tale,  the  Saint  Michael  of  that  war 
•with  evil  which  is  life;  while  Ilaoul,  spoiled  by  his  grandfather 
and  his  French  mother,  betrays  his  country  and  tarnishes  hia 
name.  At  every  step  in  the  narrative  these  two  young  men  come 
into  collision.  There  is  a  war  of  character,  a  clash  of  personalities. 
Michael  is  proud,  stern,  and  noble ;  Kaoul  is  weak,  charming,  and 
•evil.  Michael  has  the  world  against  him,  and  conquers ;  Ilaoul 
has  the  world  on  his  side,  and  loses.  The  whole  story  is  full  of 
movement  and  life,  and  the  psychology  of  the  characters  is  dis- 
played by  action,  not  by  analysis,  by  deeds,  not  by  description. 
Though  there  are  three  long  volumes  we  do  not  tire  of  the  tale. 
It  has  truth,  passion,  and  power,  and  there  are  no  better  things 
than  these  in  fiction. 

The  interest  of  "  Mr.  Sale  Lloyd's  "  Scamp  depends  on  one  of 
those  foolish  misunderstandings  that  are  the  stock-in-trade  of 
second-rate  novelists.  Captain  Egerton  falls  in  love  with  Miss 
Adela  Thorndyke,  who  is  a  sort  of  feeble  echo  of  some  of  Miss 
Broughton's  heroines,  but  will  not  marry  her  because  he  has  seen 
her  talking  to  a  young  man  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
is  one  of  her  oldest  friends.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Miss 
Thorndyke  remains  quite  faithful  to  Captain  Egerton,  and  goes  so 
far  as  to  refuse  for  his  sake  the  rector  of  the  parish,  a  local  baronet 
and  a  live  lord.  There  are  endless  pages  of  five-o'clock  tea 
prattle,  and  a  good  many  tedious  characters.  Such  novels  as 
Scamp  are  possibly  more  easy  to  write  than  they  are  to  read. 

*  Her  Son.  From  the  German  of  E.  Werner.  By  Christina  Tyrrell. 
3  vols.   London :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1887. 

Scamp.    By  J.  Sale  Lloyd.    3  vols.   London:  White  &  Co.  1887. 

James  Hepburn.  By  Sophie  F.  Veitch.  2  vols.  London  aud  Paisley : 
Alexander  Gardner.  1837. 

Tiff.  By  Hie  Author  of  "Lucy;  or,  a  Great  Mistake."  Favourite 
Fiction  Series.    1  vol.   London  :  William  Stevens. 


James  Hepburn  belongs  to  a  very  different  class  of  book.  It  is 
not  a  mere  chaos  of  conversation,  but  a  strong  story  of  real 
life,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  give  Miss  Veitch  a  prominent  posi- 
tion among  modern  novelists.  James  Hepburn  is  the  Free-Church 
minister  of  Mossgiel,  and  presides  over  a  congregation  of  plea- 
sant sinners  and  serious  hypocrites.  Two  people  interest  him, 
Lady  Ellinor  Farquharson  and  a  handsome  young  vagabond 
called  Robert  Blackwood.  Through  his  efforts  to  save  Lady 
Ellinor  from  shame  aud  ruin,  he  is  accused  of  being  her  lover; 
through  his  intimacy  with  Robert  Blackwood,  he  is  suspected  of 
having  murdered  a  young  girl  in  his  household.  A  meeting  of 
the  elders  and  office-bearers  of  the  church  is  held  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  minister's  resignation,  at  which,  to  the  amazement 
of  every  one,  Robert  Blackwood  comes  forward  and  confesses  to 
the  crime  of  which  Hepburn  is  accused.  The  whole  story  is 
exceedingly  powerful,  and  there  is  no  extravagant  use  of  the  Scotch 
dialect,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  reader. 

The  title-page  of  Tiff'  informs  us  that  it  is  written  by  the  author 
of  Lucy ;  or,  a  Great  Mistake,  which  seems  to  us  a  form  of 
ostentatious  anonymity,  as  we  have  never  heard  of  the  novel  in 
question.  We  hope,  however,  that  it  was  better  than  Tiff,  for 
Tiffis  undeniably  tedious.  It  is  the  story  of  a  beautiful  girl  who 
has  many  lovers  and  loses  them,  and  an  ugly  girl  who  has  one 
lover  and  keeps  him.  It  is  a  rather  confused  tale,  and  there  are 
far  too  many  love-scenes  in  it.  If  this  "  Favourite  Fiction  Series," 
in  which  Tiff  appears,  is  to  be  continued,  we  would  entreat  the 
publisher  to  alter  the  type  and  the  binding.  The  former  is  far 
too  small ;  while  as  for  the  cover,  it  is  of  sham  crocodile  leather, 
adorned  with  a  blue  spider  and  a  vulgar  illustration  of  the  heroine 
in  the  arms  of  a  young  man  in  evening  dress.  Dull  as  Tiff  is — 
and  its  dulness  is  quite  remarkable — it  does  not  deserve  so 
detestable  a  binding. 


BOOKS  WITH  A  PURPOSE.* 

"  XT  is  a  great  mistake,"  says  Lady  Herbert,  "  for  people  to 
J-  imagine  that  children  do  not  understand  or  take  in  things 
when  they  are  very  young."  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  indeed, 
if  Thekla  at  five  years  old  i3  a  fair  specimen;  there  must  be  a 
criticism  of  life  going  on  in  the  breasts  of  these  young  things, 
comprising  family  allairs,  finances,  debts,  and  the  schemes  of 
mercenary  relations.  At  ten  years  old  girls  are  able,  if  we  but 
knew  it,  to  organize  the  journeys  abroad  of  two  elderly  women,  to 
see  to  the  weighing  and  registration  of  luggage,  take  tickets, 
choose  rooms  at  the  hotels,  and  manifest  a  liberal  interest  in  the 
services  at  church,  in  the  gaming-tables,  and  generally  in  the 
Merkicitrdigkeiten  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  what  they  can  do 
at  fourteen  in  the  way  of  undertaking  the  management  of  a  large 
fortune,  is  the  wonder  of  that  frequent  character  in  the  small 
novel  and  its  contemporary  play — the  guardian.  Thekla 's  story, 
indeed,  as  told  in  Lady  Herbert's  pretty  pearl-grey  volume,  is 
comprised  within  the  years  of  youth  ;  but  these  are  stormy  years. 
Thekla,  in  spite  of  her  acuteness,  falls  into  the  hands  of  certain 
relations  in  Ireland,  who  go  to  great  lengths  in  their  attempts  on 
her  money  and  their  coercion  of  her  person.  Escaping  from 
these  toils,  she  makes,  with  characteristic  decision,  her  own 
choice  in  the  matters  of  the  heart ;  and  the  conversion  which 
Lady  Herbert's  readers  have  a  right  to  expect  occurs  after  the 
marriage,  and  includes  the  husband.  His  early  death  is  given 
with  a  moderation  which  does  not  impair  its  pathos ;  like  the 
greater  part  of  the  story,  the  author  has  told  it  with  a  certain 
conviction  which  not  unpleasantly  takes  the  place  of  any  attempts 
at  distinctive  style.  Thekla,  if  not  remarkable  literature,  sounds 
like  fact ;  and  its  Roman  Catholic  purpose  is  enforced  with  no 
lack  of  point. 

A  glance  at  novels  like  Mother  Freeman  convinces  the  critic 
first  of  all  that  there  are  many  publics  in  one  nation,  and  that  a 
public  formed  by  a  religious  sect  is,  more  than  are  others,  distinct. 
A  book  of  this  kind  takes  for  granted  so  much  in  its  readers 
that  the  consciousness  of  falling  shorter  than  the  author  perhaps 
has  ever  thought  likely  makes  tbem  sensitively  anxious  not 
to  let  their  alien  judgments  be  too  severe,  and,  any  way,  to 
retreat  from  the  strange  country  quickly.  Mother  Freeman  is 
written  in  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  the  "  Bethel "  of  a 


*  Thekla  :  an  Autobiography.  By  Lady  Herbert.  London  :  Bums  & 
Oates. 

Mother  Freeman.  By  J.  W.  Keyworth.  London :  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Sunday  School  Union. 

Wild  Lnltie  and  Wee  Winnie.  By  Ashton  Neill.  London :  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Sunday  School  Union. 

Hagar's  Reparation.  By  Edith  Cornforth.  London:  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Sunday  School  Union. 

Soul  Echoet ;  or,  Reflected  Influence.  By  Sarson  C.  J.  Ingham.  Second 
edition.    London  :  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union. 

Harold  and  hi*  Sinters  in  Norway.  By  Henry  M'Cullagh,  B.A. 
London  :  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union. 

Straight  J'atlis  and  the  Three  T's.  By  Harriet  Carsou.  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  New  York:  Nelson  &  Sons. 

The  Little  J, time  Prince.  By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr.  London  :  Clarke 
&  Co. 

Between  Two  Loves.    By  Amelia  E.  Barr.    London  :  Clarice  &  Co. 
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country  village,  the  "  liveliness  "  of  tho  preaching,  and  the  fervour 
of  a  Rei  Lval  are  by  no  means  tho  subjects  of  easy  scorn  and  ready- 
made  humour.  Therefore  it  has  a  kind  of  freshness.  Many 
varieties  of  cant  and  c  invention  doubtless  exist  in  the  world  of  this 
little  book,  but  the  cant  of  contemptuousness  and  tho  convention 
of  the  superior  person  are  not  there.  So  much  is  an  intelligible 
advantage  where  a  great  deal  is  unintelligible ;  and  the  reader 
is  glad  to  meet  his  author  in  admiration  of  the  pious  charities 
of  his  heroiue.  Mother  Freeman  does  good  deeds  in  the  con- 
version of  the  drunken  and  tho  rescue  of  the  village  girl  who 
has  gone  astray,  and  has  done  so  with  so  much  precedent. 
"  Sie  ist  die  erste  nicht  "  is  the  diabolical  comment  ou  Margarete's 
fall  ;  and  how  much  point  the  saying  would  have  had  if 
Mephistopheles  had  known  that  he  was  speaking  of  a  heroine 
of  fiction  !  This  is  a  better  story  (if  we  may  form  a  judgment 
under  the  disabilities  hinted  at  above)  than  Wild  Lottie  and 
Wee  Winnie.  Here  is  also  a  scene,  de  la  vie  de  province,  in  a  sense 
■which  gives  to  our  quotation  of  the  French  master's  title  a  quite  ex- 
quisite inappropriateness.  Somethinguiay  perhaps  be  learnt  from  the 
story  as  to  the  part  which  tea  may  play  in  human  life.  Tea  fills  up 
the  pauses,  consoles  the  sorrows,  and  expresses  the  liveliness  of 
Ashton  Neill's  tale  ;  and  when  the  heroine  has  been  converted, 
cake  and  "preserves"  are  added,  with  a  profusion  intended  to 
convince  us  that  religion  need  not  deprive  us  of  any  lawful  joys. 
This  kind  of  cheerfulness  is  evident  in  a  less  common  little  book — 
Hagar's  Reparation.  Here  the  author  mitigates  her  piety  by 
means  of  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  heroine  (Whistler's  etchings, 
and  some  by  Millais  which  we  should  be  glad  to  meet,  are  in  her 
collection),  aud  also,  unfortunately,  by  the  humorous  sayings  of 
the  hero.  But  the  tale  is  not  foolish,  and  its  lesson  of  self-abne- 
gation is  profitable  and  good.  Soid  Echoes  is  more  distinctly  than 
the  rest  a  love-story,  the  heroine  having,  as  usual,  a  certain 
warmth  of  life  from  the  author's  heart  in  her  ;  while  the  hero,  also 
as  usual,  is  quite  without  that  rather  pathetic  human  animation 
— while,  no  more  than  the  heroine,  is  he  good  literature.  The  last  of 
our  Wesleyan  batch  is  Harold  and  his  Sisters  in  Norway,  than  which 
■we  have  seldom  come  across  a  more  vapid  little  record  of  travel. 
Equally  religious  in  its  teaching  with  the  stories  just  noticed  is 
Straight  Paths  and  the  Three  T's,  a  couple  of  not  ill-written 
tales. 

The  author  of  John  Halifax  has  a  womanly  touch  in  writing  for 
children  which  makes  her  work  welcome.  Moreover,  she  leaves 
something  for  the  childish  mind  to  discover  in  thought,  and 
the  childish  heart  to  conceive  in  feeling,  taking  care  that 
her  suggestions,  if  unobtrusive,  shall  be  clear.  We  should  consider 
on  this  account  The  Little  Lame  Prince  better  for  the  training  of 
young  story-readers  than  a  more  emphatically  didactic  book  might 
be.  Her  hero  is  little  Prince  Dolor,  child  of  a  very  sweetly 
suggested  mother  ;  and  there  is  a  fairy  godmother,  and  much  of 
the  machinery  which  children  like  the  more  for  its  familiarity,  with 
some  originality  of  plan.  A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon  is  for  older 
readers,  young  people  promoted  to  love-stories,  for  whom  an 
historical  flavour  is  still  considered  educational.  The  author  has 
chosen  a  time  not  hackneyed  by  much  use— that  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence— and  her  scene  is  in  New  York  and  in 
England.  A  fairly  well  constructed  story  is  set  in  plenty  of 
dialogue,  in  which  we  get  perhaps  rather  too  much  of  the  Scotch 
dialect  of  one  person  aud  the  Dutch  phrasing  of  another.  There 
is  a  rather  Thackeravan  Lady  Cape],  whose  worldly  old  age  and 
brisk  death  are  really  very  cleverly  rendered.  And  the  author 
deserves  thanks  for  making  record  of  a  charming  lullaby  sung  once 
in  all  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson.  "  A  free  translation," 
says  Miss  Barr,  "  is  that  the  mother's  knee  is  for  the  child  a  little 
throne,  where  he  can  be  as  happy  as  pigs  in  beans,  or  cows  in 
clover,  or  horses  among  oats,  or  ducks  in  water."  Even  to  the 
reader  innocent  of  Dutch  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  singular  swing 
and  rhythm  of  the  original.  The  same  author's  Between  Two 
Loves  has  also  the  merit  of  local  character.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
master  and  hands  of  a  wool-weaving  Lancashire  mill,  and  especially 
of  the  master  and  one  good  and  beautiful  "hand,"  who  is  divided 
between  lover  and  brother.  Her  self-denial  (in  relating  which 
the  author  makes  the  sensible  remark  that  it  is  easier  for  a  woman 
to  sacrifice  herself  than  to  be  just)  has  its  final  reward.  The 
bickerings  of  a  married  couple,  moreover,  are  used  for  pointing  all 
salutary  morals  of  forbearance  and  tenderness. 
_  But  generally  the  size  of  the  purpose  and  that  of  the  book  are 
in  inverse  proportion.  The  first  batch  on  our  list  comprised  small 
volumes  with  a  most  emphatic  mission,  and  by  degrees  we  have 
reached  a  book  of  four  hundred  close  pages  of  which  the  purpose 
is  mild.  Nothing  Venture,  Nothing  Have,  relates  to  English 
country  life  in  the  days  of  the  first  railways.  There  is  at  least  one 
good  character-sketch,  that  of  Mrs.  Lvons;  but  the  more  im- 
portant persons  are  not  altogether  so  well  realized.  The  author 
introduces  too  many  people  at  once,  and  gives  them  an  unlucky 
resemblance  in  their  names.  But  her  tale,  with  a  mystery  in  it, 
will  be  found  interesting  by  readers  with  a  young  appetite. 


ALASKA.- 

f  PHAT  the  completion  of  the  new  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
-L  will  bring  the  unexplored  regions  of  Alaska  within  the 
compass  of  a  summer  trip  cannot  be  doubted.    But  Alaska  is  no 

*  Shorts  and  Alps  of  Alaska.  By  II.  W.  Seton-Karr,  F.U.G.S.  &c 
With  Illustrations  aud  Two  Maps.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1887/ 


placo  for  tho  mero  tourist.  Mr.  Elliot,  an  American  gentleman, 
of  scientific  attainments,  lately  wrote  a  big  book  about  this  same 
Arctic  province,  which  was  reviewed  in  this  journal  at  tho  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  Tho  author  of  the  present  work,  who  is  a 
younger  brother  of  tho  M.P.  for  St.  Helens,  did  not  go  to  Alaska 
to  inquire  into  t  he  habits  of  tho  fur-seal  or  tho  sea-lion ;  nor  did 
ho  spend  two  or  three  months,  like  Mr.  Elliot,  shut  up  witk 
Alieutians  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  cabins.  He  really  went 
to  try  if  Mount  Elias  was  as  accessible  as  Ararat  or  Cotopaxi  -r 
and  though  he  did  not  accomplish  an  ascent  of  more  than  seven 
thousand  feet  out  of  nearly  twenty  thousand,  he  has  faithfully 
discharged  tho  duty  of  a  pioneer,  and  bis  experience  will  pro- 
bably enable  other  mountaineers  to  make  their  attempts  with, 
better  equipment  and  more  chance  of  success.  To  us  it  is  no. 
wonder  that  Lieutenant  Schwatka  and  his  slender  party  did  not 
succeed  in  reaching  the  summit  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  They  had 
to  encounter  more  than  ordinary  difficulties.  Their  advance  had 
to  be  made  with  the  utmost  caution.  The  few  Indians  who  were 
induced  to  join  the  expedition  were  obviously  insufficient  to  carry- 
enough  of  supplies,  rifles,  and  scientific  instruments.  The  leader 
himself,  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  weighed  eighteen  stone. 
Professor  Libby  contrived  to  get  lost  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
caused  his  companions  much  anxiety.  Only  one  person,  the- 
author  himself,  had  any  practical  experience  in  climbing  ice  slopes 
and  getting  over  crevasses.  But  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  formed  the  main  obstacles  to  success.. 
The  first  part  of  the  journey  sounds  all  very  well.  There  was 
a  fine  sandy  plain  covered  with  flowers  and  wild  strawberries 
and  dotted  with  trees.  But  then  the  travellers  came  upon  a  maia 
glacial  river,  and  some  instinct  told  them  that  they  ought  to 
follow  an  offshoot  of  this  stream  and  so  try  and  cross  it  nearer  tho 
the  source.  Here,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  defer  to  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  Indians,  and  we  gather  from  the  whole  narrative 
that  these  persons,  whether  from  fear  of  spirits  or  dislike  to- 
exertion,  were  not  very  anxious  that  the  expedition  should  succeed. 
The  glacial  river  spread  out  into  a  fan  or  gravelly  delta,  and 
broke  into  several  channels  separated  by  flats  of  soft  treacherous- 
mud.  Between  quicksands  and  quaking  bogs  and  Jcy- water  in  the 
channels,  the  travellers  were  soon  worn  out,  and  then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  directly  in  their  path  lay  a  buried  glacier  constantly 
moving  on  with  slow  and  irresistible  force  and  partly  covered  by- 
stones,  gravel,  and  trees.  Their  rest  at  night  was  broken  by  the: 
crash  of  avalanches  and  the  rumbling  and  splitting  of  ice-fields. 
After  this  there  were  more  blocks  of  ice,  moving  stones,  barren 
moraines  and  crevasses.  Further  on  they  were  stopped  by  a  lake 
on  which  they  conferred  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Italian 
Geographical  Society.  As  the  author  puts  it,  they  seemed  to  have 
got  into  a  cul-de-sac,  and  only  got  out  of  it  by  walking  for  two- 
hours  over  waves  of  ice  which  at  a  distance  had  appeared  to  be 
fissures,  but  were  not  dangerous  though  unpleasant.  Previous 
to  this  the  party  had  split  into  two  if  not  three  divisions,  doubt- 
less in  the  hopes  that  one  or  other  explorer  might  hit  on  some 
new  and  easier  ascent,  but  it  is  obvious  to  us  that  this  division 
became  a  source  of  weakness  and  delay.  The  mocassins  of  the 
Indians  were  worn  to  shreds.  The  store  of  provisions  was  dimin- 
ishing, and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  four  or  five  white  men 
could  carry  with  them  heavy  burdens  made  up  of  Esquimaux 
coats,  reindeers'  skins,  ice-axes,  divers  instruments,  two  days'  pro- 
visions, and  thirty-five  yards  of  rope.  The  next  day  the  party 
dwindled  down  to  three — Joseph  Woods,  the  American  lieutenant, 
and  the  author.  Here  the  real  climbing  seems  to  have  begun. 
The  dauntless  three  were  roped  together.  The  axes  were  freely 
used,  but  the  landscape  was  obscured  by  mist  and  cloud,  and  Mr. 
Seton-Karr  having  reached  a  height  of  7,200  feet,  unsupported, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  return  to  camp.  It  is  very  significant  of 
these  untrodden  solitudes  that  some  ptarmigan  found  near  the 
camp  where  the  Indians  had  been  left,  were  so  shockingly  tame 
and  even  aggressive,  that  four  of  them  were  knocked  on  the  head 
with  an  ice-axe.  It  seems  also  clear  to  us  that  with  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  irresolute  natives,  and  a  captain  weigh- 
ing eighteen  stone,  everything  that  pluck  and  energy  could  do 
was  done  in  this  attempt.  Some  carping  remarks  made  about  the 
failure  when  the  author  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  were,  we  think,  quite  out  of  place.  Practically  the 
ascent  presents  a  curious  combination  of  difficulties.  Part  of  the 
country  seems  made  up  of  the  hummocks,  floes,  and  fields  of  ice 
which  we  read  of  in  the  voyages  of  Ross  and  Parry.  Another  part 
resembles  the  aretes,  neve,  and  slopes  of  ice  familiar  to  members 
of  the  Alpine  clubs.  The  author  reviews  calmly  the  features  of 
what  he  terms  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  the  western  side  may  promise  "  a  not  unpracticable  way  of 
ascent.''  But  whoever  follows  the  author  to  Sitka  will  do  well  to 
study  his  work  carefully.  It  has  no  exaggerations  or  pretensions. 
It  is  a  plain  and  yet  graphic  narrative  of  an  honest  effort  under 
imperfect  knowledge,  to  solve  a  vexed  geographical  problem. 

The  moving  ice-fields  of  Mount  Elias  were  not  the  only  perils  of 
the  trip.  When  the  author  and  his  companions  wanted  to  leave 
their  camp  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  they  were  driven  back  by 
the  violent  surf.  A  land  journey  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
if  they  could  not  launch  their  boat  and  get  away  by  sea  they 
must  have  starved  on  land.  At  length,  after  one  trial,  in  which 
their  boat  was  all  but  swamped,  they  surmounted  the  rolling- 
waves,  and  rested  at  Yakatat  Bay.  After  some  time  spent  in 
coastiDg  along  by  Kaiak  Island,  Nuchuk,  and  Prince  William's 
Sound,  the  Settlement  of  St.  Paul's,  in  Kodiak  Island,  was 
reached,  and  thence  a  vessel  took  the  author  to  San  Francisco. 
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In  the  three  months  -which  elapsed  after  the  attempt  on  Mount 
Elias  s.ime  knowledge  of  Indian  habits  was  acquired.  The 
hovels  at  Karak  were  wretched  abodes,  not  live  feet  in  height, 
with  a  hole  in  the  roof  through  which  some  of  the  smoke  escaped. 
The  customs  of  the  inmates  are  fortunately  not  all  described  in 
minute  detail,  but  are  summed  up  as  unpleasant.  In  some  places 
salmon  were  so  plentiful  that  the  streams  contained  more  fish 
than  water.  There  were  twelve  salmon  to  two  square  yards  of 
tluid.  A  spoon  bait  tied  to  a  stroDg  line  which  was  held  in  the 
hand  and  thrown  in,  was  sure  to  hook  one  lish  out  of  a  struggling, 
helpless,  moving  mass.  The  Datives  maintain  that  there  are  six 
kinds — the  chavicha  or  ting  salmon,  the  red,  the  silver,  the  steel- 
head,  the  hog-back,  and  the  dog  salmon.  The  chavicha  reaches  a 
length  of  six  feet  and  a  weight  of  ioo  lbs.  Apparently  the  three 
first  named  are  the  only  fish  good  for  salting  and  "  canning,"  as  it 
is  termed.  The  dog  salmon  is  a  coarse  kind,  "  with  large  teeth 
and  scales."  Some  kinds  of  game  were  plentiful.  Ptarmigan  and 
blue  grouse  were  numerous,  and  there  were  bears  and  goats,  with 
■wild-fowl,  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Strawberries,  currants, 
blackberries,  and  cranberries  grow  in  marvellous  profusion  and 
■were  to  be  had  to  any  amount  for  the  gathering.  This  abundance 
offish  and  fruit  maintained  the  Alieut  in  idleness,  only  interrupted 
by  an  occasional  hunt  for  the  sea-otter.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried 
on  between  the  Dative  trappers  and  the  merchants  from  San 
Francisco,  who  every  spring  bring  cheap  clothing,  flour,  tobacco, 
lard,  and  "  notions "  to  be  exchanged  for  the  skins  of  the  fox, 
bear,  lynx,  marten,  and  sea  otter.  At  Nuchuk  the  author  was 
lucky  enough  to  pick  up  a  diary  written  by  an  American  named 
John  Bremner,  who  formed  one  of  an  expedition  in  the  year 
1S85,  wintered  on  the  Copper  Kiver,  and  came  down  the  Yukon. 
This  diary,  which  has  every  mark  of  a  genuine  narrative,  is 
very  properly  printed  as  it  was  written,  without  note,  emendation, 
or  comma.  John  Bremner's  opinion  of  the  natives  was  not  high. 
They  gorged  themselves  with  the  flesh  of  the  moose,  told  lies, 
would  not  carry  the  writer's  supplies,  stole  his  tea  and  sugar, 
and  made  more  lamentation  over  three  dogs  lost  in  a  hole  in  the 
ice  than  over  one  of  their  number  who  was  drowned  by  the 
capsizing  of  a  raft.  Bremner  thought  that  he  could  stand 
the  cold  better  than  the  .aborigines,  and  was  warm  and 
comfortable,  though  one  whisker  froze  fast  to  his  pillow  in 
the  night.  He  cured  one  of  the  females,  whose  husband  came  to 
him  as  a  "  big  medicine,"  by  giving  her  a  good  wash  and  a 
mustard  plaster.  He  sums  up  his  experiences  by  saying  that, 
though  the  country  was  not  fitted  for  a  winter  campaign,  as 
troops  would  freeze  to  death,  yet  the  climate  was  dry  and  the 
■country  endurable,  if  it  were  not  for  the  thieving  and  lying  pro- 
pensities of  the  Indians.  One  very  tragical  incident  marked  the 
•close  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr's  expedition.  The  general  agent  to  the 
Alaska  Company,  Mr.  B.  G.  Mclntyre,  was  shot  as  he  was  sitting 
at  supper  with  the  author  and  two  others.  The  murderer  was 
believed  to  be  one  Peter  Andersen,  a  Don  Cossack,  who  owed 
money  to  the  agent,  and  thought  that  to  shoot  a  creditor,  Irish 
fashion,  was  the  best  way  of  clearing  off  the  debt.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  murderer  was  ever  caught.  This  volume,  we  may 
say  in  conclusion,  has  two  good  maps,  a  fair  index,  and  headings 
to  its  chapters.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  graphic ;  and  if 
the  author  is  one  of  the  first  of  English  pioneers  in  this  new 
field  of  adventure,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  he  will  not 
be  the  last. 


MANUAL  EDUCATION.* 

IT  is  evident  that  the  public  has  thought  hut  little  on  the 
subject  of  which  these  works  treat,  because  there  is  as  yet  no 
lixed  name  for  it.  "  Industrial  training,"  or  education,  i3  not 
liked,  as  we  have  been  ol'teu  assured,  because  it  suggests  reforma- 
tory schools  and  prisons;  "technical"  is  so  associated  with 
mechanical  or  "  trade "  work,  that  it  cannot  take  in  the  de- 
corative  arts,  while  the  word  art — "that  dreadful  Art!"  as 
M  re,  Merdle  called  it — utterly  extinguishes  in  the  average  Philistine 
mind  any  conception  of  practical  utilit}'.  Perhaps  handwork 
or  manual  education  is  the  nearest  approach  which  can  be 
made  to  "nominato"  the  exercise  and  development  of  the  con- 
structive faculties  in  children,  which  is  at  present  being  so 
earnestly  considered  in  Europe  and  America.  In  Lord  Brabazon's 
collection  we  have  lift 0011  papers  on  technical  and  industrial 
training,  and  as  these  bear  the  names,  among  others,  of  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr. 
Fowler,  The  Marquess  of  Ilartington,  Evelyn  Chapman,  Lady 
Leigh,  Miss  F.  L.  Calder,  Edward  T.  Auchmuty,  and  Lord 
Brabazon  himself,  it  will  be  understood  that  their  remarks  are 
not  wanting  in  wise  observation  or  shrewd  conjecture.  One  and 
all  admit  that  rnauual  training  is  needed  in  education,  one  and  all 
cry  aloud  for  it — the  general  merit  of  their  remarks  being  their 
zeal  in  a  good  cause,  and  the  general  defect  that  none  seem  to 
deeply  consider  that  such  training  in  a  practical  form,  as  adapted 
to  all  children,  must  begin  at  an  early  age — the  earlier  the 
better,  to  give  the  fingers  and  brain  an  aptitude  for  work — and 


*  8ome  National  umi  Board  8ehool  Reforms,  Edited  by  Lord  Brabuzon. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  i&'Sj. 

Kducation  in  its  Relation  to  Manual  Industry.  By  Arthur  MacArthur. 
New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co. 

Leaflets.  London  :  Published  by  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries 
Association. 


that  for  this  there  must  he  an  organized  system.  Mere  "work" 
in  a  loose  way  is  not  what  is  wanted.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was 
a  great  outcry  for  drawing  in  ail  schools,  and  now  we  are  finding 
out  that  copying  any  and  everything,  or  even  beginning  with 
geometrical  forms,  is  not  sufficient  to  train  tho  eyes  aud  fingers 
properly.  The  present  demand  for  manual  education  is  like  the  old 
cry  for  drawing.  What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  In  a  very  long 
review  in  the  Wiener  Morgenblatt,  by  Carl  Werner,  of  the  pamphlet 
on  Industrial  Art  in  Education,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  Washington  (Circular  No.  IV.,  1882),  the  author 
examines  all  the  systems  which  have  been  tried,  from  those  of 
Comenus  and  Pestalozzi  down  to  the  present  day,  and  points  out 
the  fact  that  they  all  failed  because  they  were  efforts  to  teach 
boys  trades  repugnant  to  their  tastes.  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  one  time  scores  of  thousands  of  pounds  were  wasted 
in  trying  to  teach  boys  carpenter's  work,  printing,  shoemaking, 
and  turning  metal.  The  managers  of  the  most  liberally  con- 
ducted industrial  or  technical  schools  do  not  care  to  take  boys 
less  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  But  even  in  America  the  very 
great  majority  of  all  children  leave  school  at  fourteen.  Mr. 
Auchmuty  tells  us  that  "  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  employ 
the  methods  of  instruction  that  have  been  advocated  for  years  by 
the  most  emiuent  educational  reformers."  But  the  truth  is  that 
not  one  of  the  eminent  reformers  whom  he  cites  ever  invented  or 
proposed  a  2}ractical  system  of  manual  training  for  children  of 
both  sexes  from,  let  us  say,  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age — a 
training  which  shall  prepare  boys  for  the  industrial  school  or 
workshop,1  and  girls,  according  to  circumstances,  for  other  appro- 
priate callings. 

Karl  Werner  considers  the  system  pursued  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  since  extended  to  those  of  New  York, 
Hungary,  and  Austria,  to  be  that  of  the  future.  It  consists  of 
teaching  a  simple  system  of  outline  design,  founded  on  curves  and 
the  "  vine,"  in  connexion  with  modelling  in  clay.  After  a  little 
practice,  the  pupil  easily  masters  the  art  of  working  out  his  or 
her  own  designs  in  metal,  leather,  mosaic,  embroidery,  &c.  Thus 
we  may  train  pupils  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  use  of  tools.  An 
eminent  artist  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  would  have  been 
twice  as  good  a  painter  had  he  begun  at  seven  years  of  age  instead 
of  fourteen,  and  this  is  true  for  all  kinds  of  technical  work.  In 
an  ordinary  art-school  these  branches  are  taught  separately ;  in 
the  American  system  they  form  one,  and  the  design  or  drawing  is 
made  to  suit  the  special  execution.  Beginning  with  easy  and  agree- 
able decorative  art-work,  the  child  is  advanced  to  that  which  is 
more  practical.  And  it  has  been  found  by  actual  observation  and 
inquiry  that  boys  who  had  studied  such  decorative  art  learned  to 
make  shoes  sooner  and  better  than  those  who  had  not,  and  that  in 
Philadelphia  the  pupils  who  worked  in  the  Art-school  at  the  same 
time  stood  highest  in  their  "  averages  "  for  other  studies.  The 
director  of  this  school,  as  we  find  by  a  report  in  Mr.  MacArthur's 
book,  declared  that  he  could  "  find  places  in  a  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures for  all  pupils  who  had  had  from  twenty  to  thirty  lessons 
in  design  and  modelling."  And  the  demand  for  pupils  who 
know  ever  so  little  of  technical  or  manual  work  is  as  great  in 
England.  It  is  the  breaking  in  of  novices  which  gives  the  most 
trouble.  How  such  industrial  art-work  may  be  practically  taught 
where  teachers  are  wanting  is  illustrated  by  the  Leaflets  pub- 
lished by  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association.  These  are 
brief  manuals  teaching  the  principles  of  design,  wood-carving, 
repousse.,  aud  many  other  minor  arts,  by  means  of  which  any 
person  who  can,  to  begin  with,  draw  a  little,  may  learn  and  at 
the  same  time  teach  others.  They  are  supplied  by  the  Associa- 
tion at  cost,  only  to  its  own  classes.  With  them  models  for 
a  variety  of  work  are  also  lent  to  its  two  hundred  schools 
or  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  practical  success 
of  these  Leaflets  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  late  exhi- 
bition of  the  Society,  opened  by  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  in  which 
there  was  a  creditable  display  of  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
furniture,  metal,  and  leather  work,  embroidery,  &c.  According  to 
the  original  American  scheme,  such  manuals  should  be  extended 
to  teaching  the  principles  of  agriculture,  commerce,  or  business, 
industrial  art,  and,  for  girls,  domestic  economy  and  cookery,  not 
with  the  view  to  perfecting  the  pupils  in  such  branches,  but  in 
familiarizing  their  minds  with  the  subjects.  The  actual  success  of 
such  works  in  organized  classes,  not  merely  in  hundreds,  but  in 
America  in  thousands  of  instances,  may  give  those  who  are 
interested  in  introducing  technical  work  to  schools  in  England  a 
valuable  hint. 

Lord  Brabazon's  collection  of  essays  or  comments  on  this  subject 
is  inspired  with  earnest  desire  to  do  the  work  well,  but  the  con- 
tributors to  its  pages  do  not  appear  to  have  thoroughly  known 
all  that  has  been  done  iu  America  and  Austria,  or  even  in 
England,  or  to  have  been  aware  that  any  one  has  attempted  to 
organize  a  scheme  by  which  all  branches  of  education  may  be 
taught  simultaneously.  That  this  question  has  been  very  widely 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  United  States  appears  from  Mr. 
MacArthur's  book,  in  which  he  describes  clearly  and  briefly  the 
state  of  industrial  education  in  Franco,  Belgium,  liussia,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain,  and  reviews  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  what 
has  been  done  in  the  same  direction  in  the  United  States.  What 
we  learn  definitely  from  it  is,  that  while  there  are  in  America  no 
great  art-schools  for  advanced  scholars,  like  those  of  South  Ken- 
sington and  Manchester — that  is  to  say,  for  pupils  who  can  give 
all  their  time  to  technical  industry  or  art — there  is  much  more 
being  done  than  in  England  as  regards  teaching  the  young  of  both 
sexes  to  develop  the  constructive  faculties  while  still  in  schools. 
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Professor  Huxley,  and  with  him  all  the  writers  represented  in 
Lord  Brabazon's  book,  write  well  of  higher  technical  schools, 
which  indeed  is  what  they  chiefly  keep  in  view,  but  they  do  not 
grapple  with  the  problem,  which  America  was  tho  lir.st  to  attempt, 
as  to  how  bauds  and  eyes  could  bo  trained  to  work  in  every 
school,  groat  or  small.  This,  as  wo  understand  it,  is  the  great 
question  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  approach  in  Some  National 
and  Board  School  lleforms,  and  which  was  first  sot  forth  in  a  prac- 
tical form  in  modern  times  officially  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Circular  already  mentioned.  The  main  prin- 
ciple of  this  document  sets  forth  that  "  industrial  art  in  schools 
covers  the  ground  or  tills  tho  tinio  intervening  between  tho  kinder- 
garten and  the  industrial  (or  technical)  school;  but  it  blends 
with,  and  in  the  end  is  identified  with,  the  latter."  If  the  be- 
ginning be  properly  made  with  young  children  while  in  school, 
what  remains  for  statesmen  to  do  as  regards  supplying  more 
advanced  industrial  education  will  not  be  difficult.  NVben  a  boy 
or  girl  is  once  familiarized  with  an  idea  it  is  easy,  by  continued  or 
successive  applications,  to  develop  in  him  or  her  almost  a  "genius" 
for  it.  The  proverb  that  it  is  only  the  lirst  step  which  is  trouble- 
some is  singularly  illustrated  in  this  matter  of  industrial  art 
education. 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

NEW  GUINEA,  in  spite  of  our  Protectorate,  proclaimed  there 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  is  still  so  much  a  terra  incognita 
that  a  work  on  it  by  a  man  who  has  spent  nine  years  in  the  island 
must  be  full  of  interest  and  information.  Contact  with  white 
men,  once  begun,  exercises  so  rapid  an  influence  over  the  thoughts 
and  habits  of  a  savage  race,  that  Mr.  Chalmers  is  fully  justified  in 
asserting  that  no  one  in  the  future  will  ever  see  these  people  in  the 
same  stats  of  savagery  as  when  he  acquired  their  friendship.  This 
volume,  and  his  previous  one  on  the  same  subject,  will  serve  to 
measure  the  growth  of  civilization  in  the  island.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  for  readers  of  the  present  book  if  Mr.  Chalmers  had 
not  taken  it  quite  so  much  for  granted  that  they  were  familiar  with 
his  previous  one.  He  plunges  a  little  too  quickly  in  medias  res,  and 
leaves  too  much  to  inference  ;  the  reader  has  to  find  out  for  himself 
as  he  goes  along  that  Port  Moresby  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
mission,  that  the  author  is  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of 
Tarnate,  that  dubu  is  the  New  Guinea  word  for  a  house  built  on 
high  piles.  A  little  preliminary  information  on  these  and  such- 
like points  would  save  some  trouble.  A  great  merit  of  the  book  is 
that  the  author  does  not  obtrude  his  missionary  work ;  there  is 
not  a  word  of  cant  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Chalmers 
is  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  reasons  for  which  the  natives  at 
first  wish  to  be  supplied  with  teachers ;  it  is  not  because  they  wish 
to  be  taught  the  Gospel,  but  because  they  hope  for  knives,  tobacco, 
and  clothing,  and  because  they  see  that  those  places  where  teachers 
live  are  at  peace  all  round  and  do  not  fear  their  neighbours.  This 
last  point  is  the  real  secret  of  missionary  success.  The  life  of  a 
savage  is  not  all  the  joyous  life  of  feast  and  dance  and  hunting 
that  idealists  would  have  us  believe.  Famine,  as  Mr.  Chalmers 
tells  from  personal  experience,  frequently  presses  hard  on  little 
isolated  communities.  A  savage  seldom  sleeps  well,  for  fear  of 
ghosts  or  more  corporeal  enemies ;  every  disease  is  attributed  to 
supernatural  causes;  and  death,  except  by  murder,  can,  in  their 
belief,  only  take  place  from  the  wrath  of  the  spirits.  Hence  the 
Gospel  comes  to  them  pre-eminently  as  the  Gospel  of  peace  ;  night 
loses  its  terrors ;  neighbours  become  friends  instead  of  enemies, 
and  famines  disappear  with  the  introduction  of  foreign  products. 
Mr.  Chalmers's  influence  and  reputation  with  the  natives  led  to 
his  accompanying  the  Government  expeditions  for  proclaiming  the 
Protectorate ;  he  was  able  to  explain  to  the  Papuans  the  meaning 
of  hoisting  a  flag  and  reading  a  proclamation,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  mere  dumb  show.  His  remarks  on  the  use  of  our 
navy  for  reprisals  are  worthy  of  serious  attention;  the  instance 
which  he  gives  of  the  avenging  of  a  massacre  by  H.M.S.  Wolverene 
is  an  example  which  it  would  be  well  to  follow.  The  danger  to 
be  apprehended  in  the  future  is  from  the  Queensland  labour 
vessels ;  let  us  hope  with  the  author  that  for  once  we  shall  not 
exterminate  a  savage  race  iu  the  process  of  ruling  it,  but  shall 
succeed  in  governing  it  in  such  a  way  as  best  meets  their  needs. 

Of  a  very  different  stamp  are  the  two  volumes  entitled  Three 
Years  of  a  Wanderers  Life.  Mr.  John  F.  Keane  disclaims  all 
idea  of  fishing  for  sympathy  in  recounting  the  hardships  which 
have  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  even  professes  that,  had  he  to  live  his 
life  over  again,  he  would  not  ask  better  than  to  encounter  the  same 
instructive  vicissitudes.  Vicissitudes  and  hardships  of  no  ordinary- 
kind  they  certainly  were  ;  such,  probably,  as  have  been  encountered 
by  few  men  of  education,  and  by  fewer  still  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  record  them  with  so  much  cheerfulness  and  vivacity. 
In  order  to  account  for  being  under  the  necessity  of  placing  him- 
self in  the  very  equivocal  positions  which,  as  he  acknowledges,  he 
sometimes  occupied,  Mr.  Keane  briefly  explains  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  history.  He  went  to  sea  for  ten  years  as  a  youngster, 
then  studied  medicine  for  three  years  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  the 
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77ie  Western  A  vermis;  or,  Tolland  Travel  in  Further  North  America. 
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end  of  that  time  was  thrown  on  bis  own  resources,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  Irish  rents.  Seafaring  life  holds  out  no  prospects  to  him, 
for  his  foreign  service  and  broken  voyages  do  not  count  as  sea  time 
towards  a  Hoard  of  Trade  certificate  as  master.  It  therefore  seems 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  Mr.  Koano  whether 
ho  shipped  as  an  officer  or  before  the  mast ;  if  he  had  a  few  pounds 
in  his  pocket  and  tho  chances  were  favourable  ho  engaged  himself 
as  mate  oras  second  officer;  if  ho  was  down  on  his  luck'  ho  signed 
articles  with  equal  cheerfulness  as  unable  seaman,  careless  whether 
il  w ore  fur  tho  Red  Sea  or  tho  Baltic,  for  Nova  Scotia  or  New 
Zealand,  lie  went  from  Calcutta  to  London,  and  from  London 
to  Norway.  After  his  return  thence,  two  months'  looking  for 
work  iu  London  brought  Mr.  Keane  to  the  end  of  his  resources; 
ho  pawned  his  last  clothes,  passed  some  nights  in  the  streets, 
and  finally  had  to  accept  work  as  a  dock  labourer  at  $d.  an 
hour.  He  next  shipped  before  the  mast  in  a  Nova  Scotian, 
which  took  him  to  New  York,  whence  he  intended  to  work  his 
way  to  one  of  the  whaling  ports,  but  got  drugged  in  a  sailor's 
boarding-house  there,  and  awoke  to  find  himself  under  another 
man's  name  on  an  American  vessel  bound  for  Germany.  On 
reaching  Europe  he  escaped  by  sacrificing  most  of  his  wages,  and 
transferred  himself  to  a  Belgian  steamer  sailing  for  Brazil.  At 
Rio  he  was  arrested  while  having  an  evening  swim,  imprisoned 
naked  in  a  filthy  gaol  for  six  days,  during  which  his  ship  sailed 
without  him,  and  then  managed  to  ship  for  Bassein  in  Burmah 
on  board  a  Liverpool  steamer,  to  which  he  stuck  till  she  returned 
to  Rotterdam.  The  long  voyage  gives  Mr.  Keane  an  opportunity 
for  dilating  on  sailors'  pastimes.  First  and  foremost  he  puts  sleep, 
then  mat-making,  ship's  libraries,  making  models,  knots,  and 
splices,  fishing  and  bird-catching ;  the  method  recommended  of 
ground-baiting  for  albatrosses  is  particularly  interesting.  Soon 
after  reaching  home,  Mr.  Keane,  finding  that  the  French  were  at 
war  with  China,  contrived  to  get  out  to  Hong  Kong  as  a  stow- 
away. He  pushed  on  to  Shanghai,  and  tried  to  get  into  the  Chinese 
navy,  but  had  to  go  to  hospital  before  their  squadron  put  to  sea. 
By  a  stroke  of  luck  he  was  engaged  as  sub-editor  of  the  Shanghai 
Courier  and  as  War  Correspondent,  in  which  capacity  he  describes 
from  independent  sources  the  battle  of  Sheipo  Heads,  of  which 
hitherto  only  the  French  side  has  been  known.  From  China  Mr. 
Keane  went  to  India,  where  he  got  employment  for  some  time  on 
the  East  Indian  Railway  ;  but  threw  it  up  to  try  his  luck  in 
Burmah,  which  he  reached  too  late  to  get  any  work.  He  returned 
to  England  before  the  mast,  and  ends  a  book  full  of  adventure 
with  an  account  of  how  he  travelled  as  a  common  tramp  from 
Liverpool  to  London. 

Mr.  Morley  Roberts's  Western  Avernus  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  with  Mr.  Keane's  book.  Both  authors  were  men  of 
education  and,  as  their  writings  show,  of  more  than  average 
ability,  who  adopted  a  life  of  the  hardest  manual  labour  without 
any  prospect  or,  it  would  seem,  an}'  great  desire  of  bettering  their 
condition.  Mr.  Roberts  tramped  or  worked  his  way  round  the 
greater  part  of  North  America  with  no  more  money  than  his 
hands  could  earn  from  day  to  day,  and  with  any  chance  companion 
whom  he  could  pick  up.  Yet,  when  pinched  with  hunger,  he 
solaced  himself  with  books,  in  towns  frequenting  the  public 
libraries,  and  on  his  tramps  carrying  in  his  blankets  a  volume  of 
Virgil  or  Sartor  llesartus.  He  must  possess  an  unusually  strong 
constitution,  as  well  as  an  unusually  elastic  mind  ;  his  descriptions 
of  scenery  are  most  appreciative,  and  he  details  in  a  graphic 
manner  the  various  shifts  to  which  he  was  put  in  order  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  His  narrative  is  consequently  amusing, 
yet  the  burden  ot  it  is  a  sad  one  ;  his  normal  condition  is  one  of 
peunilessuess.  The  temptations  of  drink  and  gambling  had  neither 
of  them  any  attractions  for  him  ;  so  his  failure  to  rise  in  the  world 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  score  of  these  vices.  It  must  be  attributable 
to  an  innate  restlessness  and  desire  of  change  ;  he  never  stuck  to 
his  work  or  tried  to  avail  himself  of  any  chance  of  promotion 
above  the  lowest  rank  of  manual  labour,  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
scraped  together  a  few  dollars  he  moved  on  elsewhere,  with  no 
particular  object  in  view.  In  early  life  Mr.  Roberts  tells  us  that 
he  had  been  a  wanderer  in  Australia,  then  gone  to  sea,  then 
knocked  about  London,  and  finally  come  out  to  Texas,  where  we 
find  him,  in  the  opening  pages  of  "the  present  volume,  herding  and 
shearing  sheep.  Soon  tiring  of  this,  Mr.  Roberts  worked  his  way 
by  rail  to  Chicago  as  a  "  bull-puncher  "—that  is,  in  charge  of 
cattle  destined  for  slaughter  and  canning  in  the  distant  North. 
He  next  procured  work  at  railroad-making  in  Iowa,  and  then, 
partly  by  walking,  partly  by  bribing  the  conductor  of  a  freight 
train,  reached  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  with  twenty  cents  in  his 
pocket.  Twelve  days'  labour  with  pick  and  shovel  at  the  water- 
works supplied  sufficient  cash  to  enable  Mr.  Roberts  to  pay  eight 
and  a  half  dollars,  for  which  fee  labourers  were  engaged  and 
carried  1,600  miles  by  rail  through  Canada  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  work  on  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 
From  his  broad-brimmed  Texan  hat  he  had  earned  the  sobriquet 
of  "Texas,"  which  stuck  to  him  for  months,  being  passed  on 
from  one  acquaintance  to  another.  The  line  had  then  onlv 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Rockies,  whence  a  forty  miles'  tramp 
down  Kicking  Horse  Pass  brought  the  party  of  labourers  to 
the  railroad  camps.  The  work  was  dangerous  enough,  tunnelling 
through  clay  and  loose  gravel  or  blasting  among  the  rocks  ;  the 
fare  and  accommodation  were  of  the  roughest,  though  their  nightly 
gatherings  round  the  fire  were  net  without  elements  of  the  pic- 
turesque ;  Mr.  Roberts  acquired  popularity  by  singing  English, 
German,  and  Italian  songs,  and  by  virtue  of  his  education  wa3 
constituted  as  umpire  and  referee.    After  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Roberta 
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found  the  labour  too  irksome,  and  determined  to  make  bis  way 
on  foot  across  the  mountain  ranges  into  British  Columbia,  following 
the  proposed  line  of  railway  by  the  surveyed  trail — a  journey  in 
which  lie  met  with  more  than  his  usual  experiences  of  Suffering. 
His  book  affords  good  evidence  that  a  man  of  such  education  and 
capabilities  might  have  done  far  better  for  himself  than  lead  a 
life  of  mere  purposeless  toil  and  travel. 


A  FRENCHMAN  OX  EGYPT.* 

ONE  of  the  first  results  of  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt 
and  of  the  happily  abortive  negotiations  at  Constantinople 
is  that  all  the  floodgates  of  French  envy  and  spite  have  been 
opened  upon  us.  The  late  Gabriel  Charmeswas  a  brilliant  writer, 
delightful  to  read  even  when  he  took  the  least  possible  pains  to 
conceal  the  falsity  and  animosity  of  his  statements.  M.  S.  de 
Chonski  is  not  another  Gabriel  Charmes.  His  Croquis  consist  of 
simple  crude  abuse  so  far  as  they  regard  England,  and  of  scarcely 
disguised  inventions  and  unsupported  assertions  as  regards  Egypt. 
His  book  has  the  appearance  of  being  made  up  of  old  newspaper 
articles,  and  perhaps  even  telegrams,  probably  resuscitated  from 
the  columns  of  the  Constitutionnel,  of  which  M.  de  Chonski 
is  the  "  Reclacteur-Directeur  du  Service  des  Affaires  Etrangeres." 
As  one  reads,  the  thought  constantly  comes  up — if  these  are 
genuine  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  foreign  affairs  are 
represented  by  French  newspapers,  how  is  it  that  the  ordi- 
nary Frenchman  has  any  correct  ideas  on  what  is  going  cn  in 
the  outer  world  beyond  the  octrois  of  Paris  ?  Yet  some  few 
Frenchmen  do  know,  and  do  acknowledge  the  truth  about 
Egyptian  and  other  questions,  and  are  not  taken  in  by  such 
writers  as  M.  Charmes  and  M.  de  Chonski.  They  perceive  that 
France  has,  to  say  the  least,  played  her  game  badly  as  regards 
Egypt ;  that  every  argument  against  the  English  occupation  of 
Egypt  tells  with  double  force  against  the  French  occupation  of 
Tunis  ;  and  that  historically  France  has  no  more  claim  on  Egypt 
than  she  has  on  Russia,  a  country  which  she  invaded,  and  from 
which,  likewise  after  a  ruinous  defeat,  she  was  ignominiously 
thrust.  But  M.  de  Chonski  writes  for  a  totally  different  class. 
The  thoroughgoing  Anglophobist  acknowledges  none  of  these 
facts  ;  that  they  are  facts  he  at  least  ignores.  The  full  details 
of  recent  intrigue  in  Egypt  may  never  be  publicly  known,  even 
after  they  have  become  purely  matters  of  history.  Conversa- 
tions, on  which  so  many  events  hang,  are  seldom  reported  in 
Blue-books ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  recent 
representatives  of  English  interests  in  Egypt  to  minimize  as  much 
as  possible  their  complaints  of  the  interference  and  obstruction 
with  which  the  French  have  encountered  every  effort  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remember- 
ing also  that  we  have  very  frequently  blundered  in  what  we  have 
done  and  left  undone,  still  we  do  not  deserve  the  underhand  and 
disgraceful  intriguing  of  every  Frenchman  in  Egypt,  or  the  accu- 
sations so  freely  and  unfoundedly  made  against  us  by  such  writers 
as  M.  de  Chonski.  We  may  long  feel  ashamed  of  the  mismanage- 
ment by  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  abandoned  Alex- 
andria to  the  flames  ;  and  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  at  the  excessive 
salaries  paid  to  foreign  officials ;  but  here  the  fault  lies  rather  with 
the  French,  who  will  not  allow  any  reduction  to  be  made.  But  when 
M.  de  Chonski  asserts  that  the  Egyptian  Government  is  employing 
forced  labour  at  Gebel  Zeit  to  find  oil  to  enrich  two  Englishmen,  and 
when  he  says  that  the  gardens  of  the  English  officers  quartered  at 
Alexandria  are  cultivated  by  means  of  the  Corvee,  he  insults  the 
understanding  of  his  readers.  Similarly,  he  must  know  that  only 
a  Frenchman  would  assert,  but  not  even  a  Frenchman  cau  believe, 
that  our  representative  at  Cairo  wished  for  the  appointment  of  a 
German  at  the  Boolak  Museum  in  order  that  he  might  remove  the 
most  curious  antiquities  to  London.  Had  we  chosen  to  ask  for 
an  English  appointment  at  Boolak,  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  and 
as  probably  any  Minister  but  Sir  E.  Baring  would  have  done,  it 
would  have  been  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  from  the  Louvre. 
The  facts  are  unfortunately  too  notorious  to  be  worth  repeating  here. 
But  when  M.  de  Chonski  gives  us  the  other  picture,  and  describes 
to  us  the  virtues  of  the  French  in  Egypt,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  he  is  poking  fun  at  his  countrymen  there,  who,  he  tells  us, 
by  "their  capital  and  industry  have  given  agricultural  wealth 
to  the  land,"  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  misery,  starvation,  and 
ultimate  loss  involved  in  Ismail  Pashas  sugar  schemes,  which 
must  be  the  agricultural  movement  alluded  to  in  this  passage. 
But  M.  de  Chonski  has  more  of  the  same  kind  to  record: — "They 
have  quickened  the  commercial  activity  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo 
and  other  large  centres."  In  some  places  it  is  difficult  to  doubt 
that  M.  de  Chonski's  printer  has  omitted  a  negative.  "  They 
have  created  the  army  and  navy.  They  have  protected  the  fellah, 
and  brought  him  by  degrees  to  a  knowledge  of  his  rights  and  his 
duties."  A  "not"  would  surely  improve  both  these  statements. 
As  a  cure  for  the  Egyptian's  woes  ho  is  to  be  educated  in  Paris, 
and  thoroughly  Parisianized.  All  doctors  and  engineers  are  to  be 
Frenchmen.  M.  de  Chonski  does  not  say  why,  but,  if  he  sup- 
ported his  proposals  with  reasons,  they  would  apply  equally  to  the 
English.  If  it  be  good  to  Europeanize  the  Arab,  why  not  make 
him  adopt  English  ways  ?  At  any  rate,  he  will  find  a  very  small 
percentage  of  Englishmen  who  could  as  ingeniously  and  conscien- 
tiously manipulate  facts  as  the  ordinary  French  journalist. 

•  Croguis  Egyptian.    Par  S.  de  Chonski.    Paris:  Dentu.  1887. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  HEBREW  INSTRUCTION.* 

CAMBRIDGE  may  justly  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
largely  contributed  to  the  revival  of  Hebrew  study  among 
us.  It  might  be  an  invidious  task  to  single  out  here  individual 
names.  But  all  who  have  even  moderate  knowledge  of  recent  Old 
Testament  literature  will  include  among  its  more  prominent  and 
meritorious  representatives  the  joint  author  of  the  Commentary 
on  the  Booh  of  Psalms.  But  it  is  partly  for  this  very  reason  that 
we  somewhat  regretfully  take  in  hand  the  little  grammar  which 
bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Lowe. 

Of  Hebrew  grammars  of  the  smaller  kind,  useful  or  otherwise, 
we  have  enough  and  to  spare,  both  in  English  and  German. 
Unless  a  writer  have  something  new  to  offer,  either  as  regard* 
matter  or  form,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  object  can  be  served  by 
adding  to  their  number.  The  apparent  motive  in  this  instance  is- 
that  it  forms  part  of  a  new  series  of  neat  but  diminutive  manuals 
which  bears  the  somewhat  imposing  title  of  "  Theological 
Educator,"  and  promises  to  "give  a  solid  and  trustworthy  grounding 
in  all  branches  of  theological  study."  But  past  experience  has  made 
us,  to  say  the  least,  distrustful  of  "  Educators "  of  the  minor 
species  generally,  and  not  less  so  of  a  "  Theological  Educator." 
True,  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  aspirants  to  every  kind  of  learn- 
ing at  the  smallest  cost  of  money,  time,  labour,  or  brains.  But 
the  tendency  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  even  in  the  interest  of  those- 
ambitious  individuals.  The  short  and  easy  roads  to  knowledge 
generally  lead  to  a  goal  which  it  might  not  be  civil  to  describe 
more  particularly.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  witness  the  book  under 
notice,  to  compress  a  Hebrew  Grammar  for  beginners  within 
fifty-nine  small  pages,  with  an  appendix  of  twenty-nine  pages  of 
"Tables."  But  how  to  condense  within  double,  or  even  treble, 
that  number  of  little  pages  an  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment," and  still  more  an  "Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  or 
a  "  Guide  to  Theological  Literature  " — each  of  them  to  "  give  a 
solid  and  trustworthy  grounding " — is  a  problem  which  few 
serious  students  will  be  desirous  or  hopeful  of  seeing  solved. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  Hebraist  like  Mr.  Lowe  would 
produce  a  "  trustworthy  "  grammar  for  beginners.  Indeed,  it  is 
remarkable  how  much  he  has  succeeded  in  compressing  within 
this  very  brief  space.  But  herein  chiefly  lies  also  the  objection  to 
the  book.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  almost  any  grammar 
by  a  competent  writer  will  serve  the  purpose.  The  question  is, 
which  of  them  will  most  facilitate  self-instruction.  This  is  not 
only  one  of  the  objects  of  such  little  manuals,  but  specially  so  m 
the  present  series,  which  is  hopeful  of  attracting  "  laymen "  by 
"  clearness  and  simplicity "  of  style,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
proves  interesting  "  even  to  proficients  in  Theology,"  by  "  fresh- 
ness and  scholarship."  Mr.  Lowe's  grammar  is  constructed  on 
the  plan  of  making  the  "  Tables  "  at  the  end  of  the  book,  as  it 
were,  the  text  of  which  the  grammar  itself  is  the  Commentary. 
This  is  an  excellent  method  in  oral  teaching,  but  for  self-instruc- 
tion has  the  practical  inconvenience  that  the  "  Tables  "  must  be 
cut  out  and  laid  beside  the  book.  Then  Mr.  Lowe  has  too  much 
in  his  mind  while  writing  for  a  beginner,  and  he  is  too  much  of  a 
purist.  To  take  one  instance.  The  student  is  instructed  that  the 
phonetic  value  of  the  letter  ayin  is  gr.  The  proof  of  this,  so  far 
as  Hebrew  is  concerned,  requires  yet  to  be  given.  But  in  any 
case  the  learner  will  find  it  not  easy  to  pronounce  such  words  as 
grvon,  commonly  read  °von.  The  difficulty  is  in  more  than  one 
respect  seriously  increased  by  the  ignoring  of  even  the  Sh'va 
cotnpositum  in  the  transliteration  of  words,  as  in  the  instance 
just  mentioned.  Mr.  Lowe  would  discard  the  common  nomen- 
clature of  silent  or  quiescent,  and  vocal  or  mobile  Sh'va,  and 
substitute  for  it  the  terms  "  secant  "  and  "  linking."  This  pro- 
bably alter  Ewald,  who,  however,  more  clearly  designates  the  one 
as  "  syllable-closing,"  the  other  as  "  syllable-beginning."  Most 
writers  have  different  modes  of  marking  the  Sh'va,  and  indicating 
how  in  certain  cases  it  should  become  somehow  audible,  mindful 
of  the  well-known  warning  that  otherwise  the  Hebrew  for  "God 
is  truth  "  might  sound  to  the  ear  like  "  God  is  dead."  But  in  his 
transliteration  not  only  of  the  vocal,  but  even  of  the  compound 
Sh'va,  Mr.  Lowe  gives  (at  p.  4)  no  mark  of  its  existence,  and 
transliterates  yajgrmud  for  what  most  of  us  would  read  ya'mod, 
and  yet  at  p.  59  he  transliterates  like  every  one  else  lo'ni,  not 
logmi.  No  doubt  if  Mr.  Lowe  were  teaching  he  would  explain 
his  reason  and  meaning,  but  for  this  there  is  not  room  nor 
opportunity  in  such  a  manual. 

Respect  for  Mr.  Lowe  has  led  us  into  such  details.  Of  the 
Dictionary  of  Talmudic  and  Midrashie  Literature,  by  Dr.  Jastrow, 
of  which  the  first  part  comes  to  us  from  America,  only  a  very 
brief  notice  is  requisite.  The  work  has  scarcely  proceeded  far 
enough  to  enable  us  to  form  a  definite  judgment  of  its  value. 
And  with  the  experience  of  Kohut's  Aruch  completum  before  us, 
which  at  a  considerable  cost  to  subscribers  has  proceeded  only  a 
short  way  through  the  alphabet  and  then  stopped — at  any  rate 
now  for  a  number  of  years — one  is  not  sanguine  of  the  continua- 
tion of  such  a  work.  Possibly  the  marked  interest  in  Hebrew 
literature  displayed  of  late  in  America  may  carry  it  to  a  success- 
ful termination.    Of  the  present  part  we  can  only  say  that  as  a 

*  A  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on 
Hebrew,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Joint  Author  of  "  A  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms  "  &c.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  the  Talmud  Dabii  and  Yerushalmi,  and 
the  Midrashie  Literature.  Compiled  by  M.  Jastrow,  Ph.D.  Part  I. 
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dictionary  it  is  much  shorter,  and  will  prove,  in  our  view,  far  loss 
satisfactory  or  useful  to  the  student,  than  the  two  well-known 
works  of  Professor  Levy,  which  the  somewhat  grandiloquent 
preface  absolutely  ignores,  as  well  a9  other  previous  works  of  the 
same  kind.  However,  the  present  publication  may  possibly  rectify 
some  mistakes  almost  unavoidable  in  undertakings  of  such 
magnitude.  The  superiority  which  it  seems  to  claim  for  itself  is, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  not  borne  out  by  the  corrections  in  ety- 
mology proposed  in  this  part.  On  the  other  hand,  it  possesses  the 
advantage,  if  such  it  always  is,  of  being  written  in  English.  For 
we  may  bope  that  iu  several  of  the  instances  which  we  had 
marked  the  inexact  rendering  is  due  rathor  to  the  wrong  choice 
of  an  English  word  than  to  more  serious  inaccuracy  on  the  part 
of  the  writer. 


NOVELS.* 

BY  the  time  they  have  published  a  vast  number  of  works, 
most  authors  begin  to  show  a  marked  deterioration  in 
style,  detail,  and  plot,  but  with  Mr.  Hawley  Smart  this  is  not 
the  case.  He  is  undoubtedly  at  this  time  unequalled  as  a 
recorder  of  sporting  life,  matters,  and  manners,  and  in  A  False 
Start  this  clever  writer  is  equally  at  home  in  bis  delineations  of 
military  life.  The  False  Start  does  not,  as  at  first  glance  might 
be  imagined,  apply  to  a  horse,  but  to  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  a  typical  young  Englishman  named  Maurice  Enderby,  who 
becomes  a  curate,  whilst  all  his  natural  inclinations  would  have  led 
jhim  quite  in  another  direction.  "  Maurice  Enderby  was  no  weak, 
tiabby  young  man ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wa9  a  young  gentleman 
aboundiug  in  energy  and  vitality ;  one  of  his  college  eleven,  not 
at  all  a  bad  man  to  hounds,  and  at  the  same  time  bearing  a  good 
reputation  for  ability — he  bad  taken  a  very  fair  degree,  and  was 
equally  a  favourite,  both  with  hia  fellows  and  the  authorities." 
At  the  opening  of  the  book  he  and  his  charming  wife  are  at 
Scarborough,  spending  their  honeymoon.  Maurice  is  being  dunned 
by  his  Oxford  tradesmen,  and  Bessie  is  speculating  as  to  the  kind 
of  wedding  present  her  uncle  John  will  give  her.  Uncle  John 
Madingley  is  a  sporting  parson  of  great  wealth,  who  breeds 
horses  for  his  amusement,  and  who  is  a  thoroughly  delightful 
character  all  round.  In  a  genial  moment  he  gives  his  niece  a  half 
share  in  a  promising  yearling  for  the  wedding  gift.  The  young 
couple  do  not  understand  the  value  of  this  present,  and  Maurice,  being 
pressed  on  all  sides  for  money,  accepts  a  curacy  under  a  pompous 
egotistical  rector,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Jarrow,  in  the  town  of  Tunnleton. 
This  town  and  its  inhabitants  are  described  with  a  freedom  and 
breadth  of  humour  which  would  make  the  name  of  any  author  less 
well  known.  Maurice  struggles  bravely  for  a  year  at  his  uncongenial 
task,  and  is  making  his  way  fairly  in  the  parish,  though  still 
hampered  by  his  debts,  when  Bob  Grafton,  a  friend  who  is  a  bit 
of  a  sportsman,  tells  him  that  his  wife's  part  property,  "  The 
Wandering  Nun,"  is  to  run  for  the  "  Chesterfields,"  and  that  it  has 
a  fair  chance  of  winning.  From  this  time  the  hero  gets  himself  in- 
volved in  a  series  of  misunderstandings  with  his  parishioners,  through 
what  they  call  his  "sporting  propensities."  Scarcely  sanguine, 
still  he  is  anxious  as  to  the  result  of  the  race,  and,  bitten  by  the 
excitement,  he  eagerly  seizes  any  sporting  news  that  comes  in  his 
way.  The  manner  in  which  a  net  is  thus  fastened  round  the 
young  man  is  exceptionally  well  arranged — he  is  accused  of  betting 
and  of  taking  interest  in  all  kinds  of  unclerical  affairs,  and  finally 
his  rector  is  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  and  Maurice's  wife  is  solemnly 
warned  of  his  defections.  "  Wandering  Nun  "  wins  easily,  and 
Maurice's  cheque  for  the  "  half  share  "  is  a  good  round  6ne,  which 
puts  him  straight  with  his  creditors — though  not  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tunnleton.  They  discover  his  fresh  balance  at  his  banker's 
and  conclude  that  he  has  betted  largely  and  committed  other 
"crimes,"  and  so  do  their  best  to  get  him  expelled  from  the  town. 
*'  Wandering  Nun"  goes  on  winning,  but  Maurice  gets  told,  which 
is  only  too  true,  "  That  a  man  who  has  only  to  sit  still  and  see 
hundred-pound  notes  dropping  into  his  lap  is  bound  to  deteriorate." 
At  length  he  is  forced  to  leave  Tunnleton,  but  before  doing  so 
be  allows  his  friends  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  interest  in 
"  Wandering  Nun,"  which  he  has  all  this  time  kept  dark,  but 
even  that  does  no  good.  Arrived  in  London,  with  a  fair  sum  at 
his  bank,  he  thinks  seriously  of  embarking  upon  a  military  career, 
but  for  this  his  age  is  against  him,  and  whilst  waiting  lor  some- 
thing to  turn  up,  he  is  easily  induced  to  spend  some  oi  his  spare 
time  at  Ascot.  Successful  in  his  first  betting  transaction,  he  rapidly 
becomes  reckless,  and  does  not  leave  oil'  until  all  the  winnings 
of  the  "part  property"  have  melted.  We  next  find  him  in 
Zululand  as  a  special  correspondent  and  volunteer.  In  both  of 
these  vocations  he  distinguishes  himself,  and  he  makes  one  of  the 
bravest  rides  on  record,  which  the  author  describes  with  graphic 
and  vivid  accuracy.  The  end  of  the  book  is  truly  tragic ;  the 
brilliant  young  hero  is  shot  down,  just  as  all  his  prospects  seem  to 
be  brightening — the  mare  continues  its  success,  and  Uncle  John 
looks  after  the  future  of  the  young  widow  aud  child.  The  under- 
plot—with the  false  Dick  Madingley  (a  "  tout  "  who  pretends  to 
be  a  nephew  of  old  John) — is  very  cleverly  worked  out.  Bob 


*  A  False  Start.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of  "  Breezio  Langtjn  "  &o. 
London:  Chapman  it  Hall. 

Hi*  Helpmate.  By  Frank  Barrett,  Author  of  "The  Great  Ilcsper  "  &c. 
London:  Ward  &  Downey. 

In  the  King's  Service.  A  Tale  of  Real  Life.  Bv  Mrs.  Hibbert-Warc, 
Author  of  "The  King  of  Bath"  &c.   3  vols.   London:  White  &  Co. 


Orafton  is  a  breezy,  pleasant  fellow,  and  Bessie  is  a  model  wife, 
and  altogether  A  False  Start  is  well  worth  reading. 

In  His  Jlvljiinntc  Mr.  F.  Barrett  deals  with  nn  old  subject  in  a 
truly  pleasant  fashion  ;  the  story  is  told  in  the  first  persou,  with  a 
simple  directness  which  is  not  its  least  charm.  Madge  Goddard, 
the  heroine,  is  a  beautiful  girl  of  a  rare  type,  a  maiden  who  knows 
her  own  failings  and  possesses  fascinations  enough  to  enable  her 
to  acknowledge  them.  Her  brave  resolve  to  earn  something  to 
help  support  her  lazy  father  fails,  and  she  accepts  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  rich  vulgarian  because  "  her  greatest  desire  is  to 
become  a  woman  of  the  world."  But  Mr.  Motley,  of  Motley 
&  Harlowe,  brewers,  has  only  proposed  to  her  so  that  his 
partner,  an  agreeable  youug  fellow,  shall  not ;  aud  as  the  engaged 
pair  have  not  a  single  taste  in  common,  in  spite  of  her  poverty, 
Madge  feels  obliged  to  give  Motley  up.  Then  she  finds  out  that 
she  is  really  in  love  with  Philip  Harlowe,  who  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  her  affections,  and,  of  course,  these  two  are  soon  united. 
With  their  wealth  and  amiability  they  gain  ahigh  position  in  society, 
which  excites  the  envy  of  the  horrid  little  woman  whom  Motley 
marries,  and  these  two  then  contrive  to  ruin  the  business,  and  the 
Harlowes  are  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  Everything  is  given 
up,  even  Madge's  settlements,  and  Philip  becomes  a  working-man, 
willing  and  ready  to  do  anything,  but  heavily  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  been  taught  any  kind  of  craft.  But  in 
their  trouble  the  sweetness  of  Madge's  disposition  shows  itself, 
and  saves  both  of  them,  and  in  their  poverty  they  come  upon  the 
man  upon  whom  Motley  had  put  the  blame  of  the  ruin  ;  and,  the 
business  having  regained  its  old  footing,  Motley  is  frightened  into 
giving  back  half  the  property,  and  the  Harlowes  become  rich, 
again.  Mr.  Goddard,  Madge's  father,  generally  called  "  Potter," 
because  he  once  tried  to  copy  that  master,  is  a  perfect  type  of  the 
unsuccessful  artist,  and,  with  his  cheery  selfishness  towards  his 
hardworking  daughters,  only  represents  a  scamp  too  often  to  be 
met  with  in  Bohemian  circles. 

In  the  Kings  Service  is  not  up  to  Mrs.  Hibbert- Ware's  usual 
form  in  any  respect,  and  it  is  really  to  be  regretted  that  she  under- 
took to  depict  a  period  in  this  century  which  has  been  so  very 
well  done  by  various  distinguished  authors.  The  tale  promises  in 
several  respects  to  become  interesting ;  but  these  opportunities  are 
quite  missed  by  the  introduction  of  quantities  of  lengthy  and 
irrelevant  matter.  The  style  throughout  is  exceedingly  strained  ; 
and,  excepting  the  picture  of  Hastings,  which  is  rather  good,  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  weak.  The  details  of  army  life  are  very 
laboured,  and  the  character  of  a  colonel  who  dislikes  his  men  to 
marry  has  been  dealt  with  too  often.  The  pilfering  baronet  becomes 
very  tiresome  ;  and  really  the  elderly  lady  who  makes  love  to  her 
footman,  or  to  anybody  else,  is  drawn  with  a  great  lack  of  taste. 
Sergeant  Kite  should  have  been  a  good  character  sketch,  but 
there  is  too  much  of  him  at  different  intervals  ;  in  fact,  the  storv 
is  extremely  disconnected,  and  one  of  it3  worst  faults  is  its 
lengthened  out  and  badly  ending  love  interest ;  for,  after  marrying 
the  wrong  girl,  the  hero  is  killed  at  Waterloo.  It  is  a  pity  that 
good  materials  should  have  been  used  up  in  so  slipshod  a  fashion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 

rTIHE  long  series  of  letters  which  Mr.  Hessels  has  written  to 
the  Academy,  and  which  is  still  in  progress,  promises  to  start 
a  fresh  controversy  as  to  the  invention  of  printing,  and  perhaps, 
in  a  multitude  of  new  facts,  to  point  out  some  which  may  change 
the  stereotyped  opinion  of  centuries.  Meanwhile  M.  Bouchot's 
book  may  be  taken  as  stating  the  old  case  without  anything  very 
novel  or  remarkable  in  the  way  of  historical  criticism,  if  we  except 
what  appears  to  be  a  palpable  misstatement  in  a  passage  relating 
to  what  the  author  calls  the  second  generation  of  printers. 
Here  we  read  that  the  Italian  work  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century— the  date  1497  is  named— is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  the  title-pages ;  the  French  work  of  the  same 
period  is  also  deservedly  praised  ;  but  the  German  work  is  utterly 
condemned.  The  Gothic  type,  we  are  told,  is  "covered  with 
bizarre  appendices  "—we  presume  M.  Bouchot  or  his  translator 
means  "appendages"— and  a  little  later  became  illegible  even  for 
the  Germans.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  the  woodcut  titles  of  the  re- 
formers' tracts  are  of  superlative  beauty,  excelling  everything 
French  or  Italian ;  and  it  was  not  until"  considerably  later  that 
the  absurd  and  illegible  German  type  was  brought  into  general 
use,  with  its  "  bizarre  appendices,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
optician,  and  no  one  else.  M.  Bouchot's  illustrations  are  well 
chosen  and  carefully  printed.  The  notices  of  English  book  illus- 
trators are  evidently,  as  indeed  is  implied  in  the  preface,  interpo- 
lations by  the  translator.  They  greatly  add  to  the  value  of 
M.  Bouchot's  original  work ;  although,  from  a  French  point  of 
view,  even  Bewick  may  not  be  much  esteemed.  At  the  end  are 
chapters  on  bindings  and  on  libraries,  and  there  is  a  sufficient 
index. 

When  may  we  expect  to  see  such  an  account  of  the  Barker 
Bibles  as  Mr.  Dobson  has  here  given  of  the  Bassandyne?  The 
Barkers,  printers  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  first  Stuarts,  were 

*  The  Printed  JJnn/i ;  its  History,  Illustration,  and  Adornment.  By 
Henri  Bouchot.  Translated  and  enlarged  by  Edward  C.  Big-more. 
London :  (Jrevcl.  18S7. 

7'he  Bassandyne  BMe.    By  W.  T.  Dobson.  London  :  Blackwood.  1887. 
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very  interesting  people,  find  their  story  is  little  less  than  a  tragedy, 
but  full  of  curious  episodes.  In  Andersons  Annals  there  is  some 
account  of  them,  but  only  in  relation  to  their  connexion  with 
Bible-printing.  Christopher  Barker,  their  patriarch,  was  a  herald 
in  his  early  life,  and  as  such  attended  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Bishop  Tunstall  of  London  to  Oambray  in  1529.  That  he  was 
no  man  of  business  was  proved  by  his  purchase  of  a  manor 
in  Kensington  in  15S2  for  2,000.'.,  and  his  sale  of  it  ten  years 
later  to  Walter  Cope  for  1,300/.  Tho  bankruptcy  of  his  grand- 
son and  his  death  in  prison  in  1645  would  conclude  an  in- 
teresting sketch.  Mr.  Bobson  has  a  special  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  press,  and  is  able  to  tell  us  many 
things  hitherto  little  known  south  of  the  border.  He  begins 
at  the  very  beginning,  before  there  was  any  Scottish  Bible,  and  also 
details  the  early  history  of  printing  in  Scotland.  In  March  1 543 
James  IV.  consented  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  the 
English  edition  being  available;  but  it  wasnot  till  1 579  that  Thomas 
Bassaudyne's  Bible  was  issued.  The  printer  did  not  live  to  see 
the  day.  Ue  had  issued  the  New  Testament  by  itself  in  1576, 
and  died  early  in  1579  before  the  whole  Bible  was  published  in 
the  July  of  that  year.  "  The  sale  of  this  first  Bible  was  rather 
forced,"  observes  Mr.  Dobson ;  the  Privy  Council  enacted  that 
every  householder  worth  three  hundred  marks  a  year  "  and  all 
substantious  yeomen  and  burgesses "  should  have  a  Bible  and  a 
Tsalm-book.  Mr.  Dobson  continues  his  story  after  the  Bassandyne 
period  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Ruddirnan,  whose  Rudiments 
dwell  in  the  memory  of  many  people,  and  who  died  in  1759. 
Mr.  Dobson  makes  but  slight  mention  of  the  suppressed  New 
Testament  of  1670,  and  none  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  famous  Testament 
of  1694,  of  which  it  is  said  that  a  misprint  occurs  in  every 
column.  But  he  has  not  been  as  careful  to  trace  out  curiosities  of 
literature  as  to  tell  in  a  plain,  interesting,  and  straightforward 
way  the  history  of  Scottish  Bible-printing.  The  illustrations  are 
very  clear  and  instructive.  The  index  is  hardly  as  full  as  it  might 
be,  and  the  list  of  "  the  principal  authorities  from  which  the  in- 
formation is  derived  "  is  extremely  meagre.  A  book  on  Bibles 
and  Bible-printing,  in  which  neither  Lea  Wilson,  Francis  Fry, 
Archdeacon  Cotton,  nor  Dr.  Scrivener  is  mentioned,  will  bear  con- 
siderable improvement.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  while  the 
narrative,  so  far  as  it  <roe9,  is  excellent,  a  book  of  this  kind  to  be 
useful  should  have,  if  only  in  an  appendix,  some  of  those  biblio- 
graphical particulars  which  Mr.  Dobson  wholly  avoids. 


FAMILIAR  GARDEN  FLOWERS.' 

""f  TTE  are  in  doubt  for  whose  satisfaction  the  outside  of  such  a 
VV  book  as  this  is  prepared.  It  is  not  for  the  delectation  of 
children,  we  hope,  that  this  cover  of  bright  muddy  blue,  with  its 
profusion  of  gilt,  and  this  sunken  panel  of  gold,  with  its  tapageria 
in  crimson  and  emerald,  are  foisted  upon  us.  As  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, we  know,  and  publishers  ought  to  know,  that  children 
turn  instinctively  from  this  kind  of  gaudy  and  llimsy  splendour. 
We  must  suppose  it  intended  for  some  class  of  adults  ;  but  a  book 
which  professes  to  describe  and  recommend  such  delicate  objects 
as  flowers  lays  itself  open  to  censure  if  its  outside  is  ornamented 
in  a  style  that  would  seem  tasteless  if  applied  to  gingerbread  at 
Bartholomew  Fair.  AVe  have  not  the  same  objection  to  the  plates 
inside  tho  book,  which  are  printed  in  colours  with  tolerable  care. 
The  spray  of  wistaria  opposite  p.  21  is  really  very  well  executed, 
and  gives  a  true  sense  of  the  silvery  blue  of  the  living  blossoms. 
The  gentianella,  again,  on  p.  113,  and  the  Japanese  anemone,  on 
p.  129,  are  quite  good,  and  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
flowers  in  question  to  a  person  who  had  never  seen  the  original. 
At  the  same  time,  we  defy  any  one  who  does  not  look  at  the  leaf 
to  say  what  the  flower  is  meant  for  which  is  represented  opposite 
p.  81.  It  is  most  like  some  cherry-coloured  primula  hitherto  un- 
known to  horticulture,  and  certainly  does  not  the  least  in  the 
world  resemble  what  it  is  intended  to  depict,  a  verbena.  The 
violent  blue  of  the  larkspur,  p.  57,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  hya- 
cinth, p.  41,  are  unfortunate,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  in  many 
instances  extraordinary  specimens  should  have  been  selected  for 
illustration.  Modest,  normal,  and  true  figures  of  flowers  are  what 
are  really  serviceable  to  the  amateur  gardener. 

The  letterpress  of  this  volume  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  who  has  often  before  this  been  engaged  in  similar  work. 
The  information  he  gives,  though  brief  and  desultory,  will  often 
be  found  useful.  There  are  many  who  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  mignonette  i3  a  very  late  introduction  into  English  gardens, 
and  was  first  brought  from  Paris  by  Lord  Bateruan  in  1742.  Mr. 
Hibberd  warns  u9,  in  speaking  of  this  flower  in  general  society, 
not  to  call  it.  reseda  odorata,  and,  indeed,  to  do  so  would  see;n  a 
little  priggish.  lie  might  sometimes  express  himself  with  some- 
what more  care.  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  "The  eclipse  of  a 
grand  garden  (lower  must  be  reckoned  as  a  domestic  calamity,  and 
this  wo  have  had  to  endure  in  tho  cultivation  of  the  hollyhock." 
If  we  take  this  literally,  it  represents  tho  exact  opposite  of  what 
Mr.  Hibberd  wants  to  say;  for  what  he  means,  of  course,  is  that 
"  in  the  case  of  the  hollyhock  "  we  have  had  to  endure  the 
domestic  calamity  of  the  eclipse  of  a  flower. 

•  Familiar  Garden  Flowers.  Figured  by  F.  E.  Hnlme,  and  described  by 
Shirley  Hibberd.    With  coloured  plates.    London  :  Cassell  &  Co. 


BISHOP  DROKEXSFORD'S  REGISTER.* 

Till]  Somerset  Record  Society,  "formed  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  out,  editing,  and  printing  "  documents  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  county,  has  made  a  good  beginning  by  presenting 
its  subscribers  with  a  Caleyidar  of  the  Register  of  Bishop  John  of 
Drokensford,  the  earliest  extant  register  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  Bishop  Hobhouse,  the  editor  of  the  volume,  has  per- 
formed his  task  with  judgment  and  skill.  The  purport  of  each 
entry  is  clearly  and  briefly  described — sometimes,  indeed,  rather 
too  briefly — for,  to  take  an  example  haphazard,  it  is  little  good  to- 
tell  us  that  a  "  detailed  penance  "  was  prescribed  for  a  refractory 
monk,  who  was  to  be  confined  in  a  monastery  other  than  his  own, 
without  telling  us  what  prayers  he  had  to  say,  and  how  often  be 
was  forced  to  fast  on  barley  bread  and  pulse.  One  of  the  longest 
entries  contains  a  delightful  story  of  how  Sir  Alan  Plokenet,  of 
Haselbury,  buried  his  mother  in  a  less  dignified  church  than  she 
had  willed,  and,  when  a  monitory  letter  was  sent  him  from 
the  Bishop,  forced  the  rural  dean  to  eat  it,  wax  seal  and  all. 
The  Register  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
of  the  system  of  diocesan  administration,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Bishop  towards  the  Pope  and  the  Crown.  Among 
the  various  matters  connected  with  the  character  of  the  clergy  are 
the  large  number  of  manumissions  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  the  tonsure,  the  frequent  licences  for  non-residence, 
and  the  notices  of  illiterate  incumbents.  In  one  case  a"  temporary 
vicar  "  is  appointed  for  a  rector  admitted  "  tanquam  illiterates,"  a 
provision  being  made  that  ten  marks  a  year  should  be  allowed  the 
rector  for  the  cost  of  his  education  at  Oxford,  the  vicar  receiving 
the  rest  of  the  revenue.  Several  useful  notes  are  given.  In  one 
of  these  there  is  an  odd  slip.  A  licence  granted  in  1315  "ad 
instanciam  Dn.  Marias  de  Ambresbury  "  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  "  Abbess  of  Amesbury."  In  the  first  place  Amesbury  was  a 
cell  of  Foutevraud,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  prioress,  not  an 
abbess.  And  the  lady  in  question  was,  of  course,  Lady  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edward  1.,  about  whose  retirement  a  good  deal  is 
told  us,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  have  become  prioress ;  at 
least,  she  certainly  was  not  so  as  late  as  1328.  Bishop  Hobhouse's 
Preface  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Register,  and  the 
section  on  the  "  Bishop  in  relation  to  his  Diocese  and  Oilicers  "  is 
especially  valuable. 


IL  LIBRO  DELL'  AMORE.f 

SIGNOR  MARCO  ANTONIO  CANINI  has  been  well  known 
for  many  years  as  a  philologer,  general  linguist,  poet,  and 
journalist,  and  as  one  who  has  fought  with  both  sword  and  pen 
for  the  cause  of  extreme  popular  freedom  in  Italy.  In  the  pre- 
sent work  he  has  undertaken  the  collection  and  preparation  for 
publication  of  a  most  extensive  series  of  love  poems,  Italian,  or 
translated  from  some  hundred  and  forty  other  languages  and 
dialects,  the  very  names  of  many  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
poets  who  wrote  in  them,  will  be  unknown  or  unfamiliar  to  the 
majority  of  readers.  The  works  of  twelve  hundred  writers,  with- 
out counting  anonymous  pieces  and  songs  of  the  people,  have  been 
selected  from  ;  and  Signor  Canini  informs  the  readers  of  his  pre- 
face, that  he  has  himself  turned  into  Italian  35,000  lines  of  poetry. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first  volume  should  run  to- 
more  than  seven  hundred  pages,  and  the  second  to  over  two 
hundred  and  eighty  pages  of  small  but  very  distinct  print.  The 
poems  are  those  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  of  all  coun- 
tries, from  King  Solomon  and  Homer  down  to  obscure  peasants 
and  working-men  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  array  of  love 
verses  is  indeed  prodigious  ;  but  Signor  Canini  has  marshalled  his 
forces  with  wonderful  care  to  form,  so  to  speak,  certain  distinct 
squadrons,  or  more  exactly,  branches  of  the  service  or  science  of 
love.  There  is  a  section  of  poetry  to  explain  what  love  is,  entitled 
Che  cosa  e  amore  f  Another  headed  Beauty  and  Woman  ;  and 
there  follow  others  appropriated  to  the  subjects  of  the  Necessity 
for  loving,  First  love,  the  Spring  of  love,  and  Love  platonic  and 
of  the  senses.  The  Expression  of  love  is  the  name  given  to  a 
couple  of  sections,  in  the  first  of  which  are  contained  sonnets  only. 
In  the  second  volume  appear  no  less  than  twelve  sections,  and  the 
objects  and  principles  upon  which  all  these  classifications  have 
been  made  are  well  explained  in  the  preface  to  the  whole  collection. 
Some  of  the  later  divisions  have  a  considerable  touch  of  serious- 
ness and  sadness  about  them.  There  is  Matrimony,  a  state 
which  is  not  always  believed  to  foster  the  production  of  love 
poems,  as  witnesses  Byron's  scoffing  couplet  on  what  would 
have  become  of  Petrarch's  sonnetteering  if  he  had  married 
Laura ;  there  is  Separation  and  Return,  Scorn  and  Reconcilia- 
tion, Death  of  the  Loved  One,  Widowhood,  New  Love,  and,  very 
touchingly,  Love  in  Advanced  Life,  and  Remembrances.  There 
is  a  certain  irony  in  the  circumstances  that  all  these  sections  are 
preceded  by  the  two  respectively  entitled  11  bacio  and  11  desio 
Boddisfatto.  For  the  pieces  contained  under  these  dangerous 
headings  it  is  claimed  that  a  careful  discretion  has  been  exercised 
in  their  selection ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  if  a  more 
rigorous  canon  of  exclusion  had  been  enforced. 

*  Calendar  of  the  Register  of  Bishop  John  tie  Drokensford,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  1309-1329.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hev.  Bishop  Ilohliouse, 
late  Bishop  of  Nelson,  JS.2.  Printed  for  Subscribers  by  the  Somerset 
Record  Society.  1887. 

f  //  libro  dell  amore.  Pocsie  itnliane  raccolte,  e  stranierc  raccoltc  c 
trailotte  da  M.  A.  Canini.    Veuezia.  1885-1887. 
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It  would  require  far  more  than  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argu9, 
and  each  eye  to  bo  gifted  with  a  separate  power  of  linguistic  criti- 
cism, to  do  justice  to  the  multifarious  contents  of  Signor  OaUUUS 
volumes,  besides  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  very  numerous 
translations  with  their  originals.  And  this  would  be  an  extremely 
dillieult  affair,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  references 
to  the  titles  of  the  poems  which  wholly  or  in  part  appear  in 
tho  collection.  If  such  references  had  been  made  one  blunder 
would  hardly  have  been  committed,  which  consists  in  ascribing 
to  Wordsworth  Scott's  lines  from  Marmion,  beginning  with 
"O  woman!  in  our  hours  of  ease,"  a  wrong  ascription  which 
would  be  enough  to  make  the  poet  of  Kydal  turn  in  his  grave  if 
ke  could  only  know  of  it.  But  he  might  be  content  with  the 
Italian  version  of  his  "  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight.''  Many 
English  poets  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  translation,  from 
Surrey,  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser  down  to  the  Brownings,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  and  Lord  Tennyson.  There  are  also  selections  from 
Milton,  Ilerrick,  Burns,  Byron,  Moore,  Shelley,  and  Hogg,  who 
figures  as  "  Jacopo  Hagg,"  with  a  mistaken  spelling  of  his 
name  such  as  is  more  often  to  be  met  with  in  modern  French 
than  in  Italian  books.  Many  other  English  and  American 
poets  have  also  been  laid  under  contribution.  In  two  of 
the  pieces  from  Lord  Tennyson  errors  have  crept  in,  which  a 
little  more  attention  would  have  avoided.  In  the  charming 
song  from  The  Miller's  Daughter  the  "  I  scarce  should  be  un- 
clasped at  night "  is  made  to  mean  the  direct  contrary  by  trans- 
lating it  into  "  deporriami,  Ella  di  notte  solo  "  ;  probably  from  an 
insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  negative  force  of  the  English 
adverb  scarce."  In  the  "  Lidy  Clare  "  the  lily  white  doe  which 
occurs  in  two  stanzas,  becomes  "  un  candido  giglio,"  a  mistake,  with 
its  consequential  blunders,  for  which  no  excuse  can  be  suggested. 

But  Signor  Oanini's  undertaking  was  a  gigantic  one,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  occasional  defects  should  be  found  to 
occur  in  it.  The  first  volume  appears  to  have  been  received  with 
much  favourable  criticism  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States,  no  doubt  pleasing  to  the  compiler  and  translator,  but  not 
accompanied  by  much  substantial  gain.  For  he  puts  it  with  some 
humour : — "  Insomma  non  c'e  mai  stato  un  libro  cosi  lodato  come  il 
juio  Libro  dell'  Amore  .  .  .  .  e  cosi  poco  venduto." 

The  book  was,  of  course,  chiefly  intended  for  Italian  readers, 
and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  love-poetry  of  other  languages  than  their  own,  so  that  no 
•extensive  circulation  of  it  could  be  expected  out  of  Italy.  It  must 
he  admitted,  too,  that  there  is  a  certain  unavoidable  monotony 
impressed  upon  the  collection  from  having  so  many  poets  of 
•different  ages,  tongues,  and  styles  rendered  into  the  one  same 
language  by  the  one  same  hand,  a?  well  as  by  the  uniformity  of 
subject,  which  forms  the  essential  basis  of  the  plan  of  selection. 
It  is  an  Anthology  in  which  all  the  flowers  belong  to  the  same 
genus,  and  of  which  the  different  species  all  have  much  in 
common. 


ARGOT  AND  SLANG.* 

IT  cannot  be  said  of  this  work  that  it  came  before  it  was 
wanted.  Those  who  think  that  argot  is  simply  the  jargon  of 
thieves,  and  do  not  know  how  this  "  rill  of  language  "  has  burst 
its  bounds,  spreading  "broad  and  wide"  into  every  field  of  society, 
are  behind  the  times.  Call  it  "  slang,"  or  the  "  shibboleth  of  the 
•drawing-room,"  or  "  shop,"  it  is  all  "conventional  phraseology," 
generally  invented  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  much  of  it  is  merely 
in  advance  of  the  dictionaries.  Most  of  it  may  die  ere  it  is 
legitimatized  ;  the  rest,  after  passing  quarantine  and  being  declared 
healthy,  will  take  its  place  with  the  other  sound  words.  New  ideas 
rise  more  rapidly  now  than  they  did  a  generation  or  two  ago ;  there  is 
everywhere  more  effort  to  be  original  or  quaint;  hence  new  wordsare 
manufactured,  and,  as  Professor  Barrere  says,  "  argot  may  be  heard 
everywhere,  and  it  is  difficult  to  open  a  newspaper  or  a  new  novel 
without  meeting  with  a  sprinkling  of  some  of  the  jargon  ,  lalects 
of  the  day."  "  From  the  beggar  to  the  diplomatist  every  class 
possesses  its  own  vernacular."  And  as  there  is  not  the  least  ex- 
aggeration in  the  remark  that  argot  is  to  be  found  in  all  current 
French  literature,  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  work  will  be 
,  welcomed  by  all  who  read  French.  There  are,  it  is  true,  several 
, .slang  dictionaries  in  that  language,  but  this  of  Professor  Barrere's 
may  be  said  not  only  to  embrace  them  all  in  its  nearly  500  quarto 
pages,  but  to  include  a  great  deal  of  a  far  more  extended  nature 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  them.  In  an  interesting  introduction 
|  he  explains  clearly  "  the  true  inwardness  "  or  real  nature  of  slam', 
giving  some  curious  indications  of  its  irregular  nature.  Thus, 
there  is  not  one  word  for  sober  in  argot,  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty  for  an  "  unfortunate  "  or  "  social  evil."  So  in  English  giDsy, 
words  are  wanting  for  hundreds  of  common  English  terms,  while 
there  are  fourteen  for  a  policeman.  One— lubbeny— suflices  them, 
J  however,  for  a  frail  sister  ! 

Argot  was  either  more  fully  developed  in  France  in  the 
fifteenth  century  than  in  England  or  else  it  found  a  poet  to  make 
it  live;  for  there  is  no  record  of  English  Canting  of  that  time 
J  which  shows  such  a  copia  verborum  of  "  slanguage  "  as  "  le  jargon 
,ie  Maistre  Francoys  Villon."    Fifty-four  pages  of  this  Dictionary 


^  *  Argot  and  Slang.  A  New  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  the 
^ant  Words,  Quaint  Expressions,  Slang  Terms,  and  Flash  Phrases  used  in 
he  High  and  Low  Lile  of  Old  and  New  Paris.  By  A.  Barrere,  Offioier 
le  l'lnstruction  Publique.  London:  Privately  printed  at  the  Chiswick 
'ress  by  Whittingham  &  Uo.  1887. 


are  filled  with  specimens  of  both  French  and  English  argot 
from  his  lime  to  tho  present  day.  They  aro  interesting  and 
well  selected.  Tho  autobiography  of  a  thiol' in  thieves' language, 
communicated  by  tho  Lev.  J.  W.  llorsley,  and  rendered  into 
French,  is  a  true  curiosity,  both  as  to  the  subject  and  tho  ingenuity 
which  Professor  Barrere  has  shown  ill  its  translation.  As  regards 
the  Dictionary  itself,  the  severest  critic  must  admit  that  a  collec- 
tion of  about  ton  thousand  words  can  hardly  fail  to  includes  nearly 
all  that  a  foreigner  would  need  to  know.  It  is  an  ungrateful  task 
to  notice  the  casual  defects  of  such  a  book  when  wo  reflect  that 
it  is  a  doubtful  matter  whether  the  man  exists  who  is  capable  of 
perfectly  mastering  the  argot  of  English  or  French.  The  former, 
for  instance,  requires  a  thorough  knowledge,  not  only  of  Middle 
English  and  Saxon,  but  of  Gipsy,  such  as  few  possess,  with  some 
familiarity  with  Hindu  and  Sanskrit,  German,  Hebrew,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  when  all  these  are  learned,  the  scholar  cannot  sit 
down  and  do  all  his  work  out  of  other  men's  books.  Ho  must  go 
among  the  people.  Unfortunately  the  collector,  the  pioneer,  the 
man  who  does  the  hard  work,  is  always  the  one  who  is  torn  to 
pieces,  and  suffers  the  worst  from  the  "  closet-scholars,"  who  find 
it  very  easy  to  prove  that  he  is  "  no  philologist,"  and  to  demon- 
strate that  they  have  a  wonderful  gift  for  picking  holes.  The 
opportunities  for  disputing  etymology  are  fearful  enough  in  standard 
language,  but  when  we  get  to  Canting,  in  which  one  word  has 
sometimes  a  dozen  origins,  those  who  contend,  as  all  orthodox 
"  philologs  "  do,  that  there  can  be  and  ought  to  be  but  one,  have 
a  tine  feast  of  fighting  before  them.  Thus  there  are  several  words, 
such  as  siikar,  sukero,  shiikar,  meaning  slow,  soft,  sweet,  dry,  and 
the  English  gipsy  condenses  or  expresses  them  all  into  or  by  one  — 
shukar . 

It  is  unquestionably  a  defect  that  Professor  Barrere,  misled  by 
Grose,  Bulwer,  and  many  other  writers,  has  mistaken  Canting  for 
Gipsy.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  in  gipsy  cant,  eyes  are  termed 
glaziers.  But  yack  (Hindu  ankh)  is  the  only  word  in  Romany  for 
an  eye.  Nor  is  there  any  real  gipsy  in  the  lollowing,  quoted  as  a 
specimen  of  the  language — 

Tour  out  with  your  glaziers.    1  swear  by  the  ruifin  ! 
That  we  are  assaulted  by  a  queer  cuffin. 

Though  to  be  sure  queer  was  brought  as  quer  (probably  by  the 
gipsies)  from  German,  and  cuffin  is  also  cofe,  or  cove — derived 
from  the  gipsy  acovo  or  covo — "  that  man,"  "  that  person."  But 
they  are  not  gipsy  any  more  than  homme  is  Latin,  though  it  be 
of  Latin  extraction.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  our  author  to 
go  to  the  German  language  for  a  far-fetched  derivation  of  durry- 
nacking,  when  it  simply  means  in  English  gipsy  and  canting  lace- 
peddling — dori  being  both  thread  and  lace,  and  Hindu  in  its 
origin.  It  would  have  been  as  well  perhaps  to  have  translated 
the  marchands  de  lignes  (journalistic  slang) — men  who  manu- 
facture "copy"  only  lor  money — by  "penny-a-liners,"  since  that 
is  exactly  the  class  meant.  But,  errors  apart,  it  may  be  clearly 
and  fairly  admitted  that  the  author  has  shown  very  great  skill 
and  expression  in  the  great  majority  of  his  versions.  Thus  ceil 
marecageu.v  is  most  happily  hit  off  by  "  an  eye  with  a  languid 
expression  or  with  a  killing  glance."  Vous  n'y  couperez  pas  is 
boldly  rendered  by  "  I'll  stop  your  little  game."  The  proper 
method  to  translate  such  language  is  to  follow  the  example  of 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  in  his  version  of  Rabelais — that  is,  to  give 
an  equivalent  of  expression  instead  of  attempting  to  be  strictly 
literal — as  was  illustrated  in  the  anecdote  of  the  Westminster 
boy  who  said  to  a  friend,  "  Did  you  ever!  is  literally  Unquam 
tu  fecisti,  but  I  should  translate  it  myself  Mehercle  !  even  if  it 
isn't  word  for  word."  This  stjle  of  free  and  vigorous  translation 
has  been  followed  with  excellent  effect  by  Professor  Barrere.  In 
addition  to  the  lexicography  and  introduction  there  is  a  valuable 
list  of  the  works  used  by  the  author  in  compiling  his  book,  which 
will  be  welcome  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
typography  and  paper  of  this  work  render  it  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
"  luxurious  edition,"  and  it  is  furthermore  adorned  with  a  very 
beautiful  etching  by  Durand,  representing  the  various  types  of  the 
classes  who  speak  argot. 


A  GERMAN  HISTORIAN  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.* 

C CONTINENTAL  judgments  on  English  literature  are  often 
J  calculated  to  make  Englishmen  stare  and  gasp  like  Quintiliau. 
It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  while  Erenchmen  and  Ger- 
mans seldom  have  much  reason  to  complain  of  a  defective  appre- 
ciation of  their  best  authors  on  our  part — German  men  of  genius, 
indeed,  during  the  present  paralysis  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in 
their  own  country,  often  faring  better  here  than  at  home — an  Eng- 
lishman rarely  opens  a  foreign  history  of  his  literature  without 
lighting  upon  something  which,  to  whatever  school  of  taste  he 
may  belong,  he  must  regard  as  flat  blasphemy.  AVe  have  rarely 
encountered  deliverances  of  this  kind  so  provocative  of  Homeric 
laughter  as  some  of  Ilerr  Bleibtreu's,  who,  indeed,  would  have 
little  claim  to  notice  if  his  book  were  tested  by  its  weakest  parts. 
■\Yheu,  however,  we  find  the  critic  who  pronounces  Milton  no 
poet  "  in  the  higher  sense,"  denies  that  Pope  ever  had  a 
thought,  deems  Gray's  Elegy  tedious,  but  Ossian  fine,  and  can  see 
no  dramatic  power  in  Browning's  lyrics,  and  no  pathos  in 
We  are  Seven,  writing  at  the  same  time  well  on  Shakspeare 

*  Geschichte  der  englischen  Litteratur  in  dcr  Renaissance  und  Klassicitiit. 
Geschicliie  dcr  englischen  Litteratur  im  neunzehnten  Jahrltnndert.  Vou 
Karl  Bleibtreu.   Leipzig:  Friedrich, 
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and  Byron,  intelligently  on  Tennyson,  and  not  unappreciatively 
evenonShellev,  we  cannot  help  feeling  some  curiosity  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  problem.    If  the  cause  of  his  aberrations  could 
be  expressed  in  a  word,  we  should  be  inclined  to  define  it  as 
pedantry.    He  seems  to  have  a  fixed  idea  that  some  classes  ot 
subjects'  are  suitable  for  poetry  and  others  essentially  unsuitable. 
The  notion,  we  suspect,  is  an  inheritance  from  Lessing,  whose 
acute  discrimination  of  the  boundaries  of  poetic  and  plastic  art 
was  not  an  unmixed  gain  to  criticism.    The  poet,  Herr  Bleibtreu 
decrees,  must  not  reason,  and  as  Pope  and  Dry  den  broke  this 
arbitrary  law,  their  amazing  intellectual  force,  finish  of  style,  and 
wealth  bf  poetic  illustration  go  for  nothing.    The  writer  seems 
even  to  object  to  the  manifestation  of  any  moral  purpose  what- 
ever.   As  Mrs.  Brownings  poems  are  full,  not  merely  of  imagina- 
tion but  of  reflection,  the  author  is  branded  as  "  didactic,  as 
ludicrously  inappropriate  an  epithet  as  could  have  been  contrived 
for  her.    It  is  also  sheer  pedantry  to  test  a  writer  sole.y  by  a 
subjective  standard  of  the  critics  own,  without  any  regard  to 
the  influence  which  he  has  exercised  on  his  countrymen.  We 
certainly   shall  not  quarrel   with  Herr  Bleibtreu  s  admiration 
of  Byron ;   and  his  treatment  of  Wordsworth,  though  inade- 
quate, is  less  preposterous  than  his  treatment  of  Keats.  But 
when  we  find  Byron  getting    fifty   times  more   space  than 
Wordsworth,  we  can  but  feel  amazement  that  Herr  Bleibtreu 
should  either  be  so  entirely  ignorant  of  their  respective  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  English  thought  or  should  esteem 
this  a  matter  of  no  importance.    The  warmest  admiration  ot 
Byron's  genius  may  coexist  with  the  most  absolute  indifference  to 
his  opinions-which,  indeed,  seldom  deserve  attention ;  but  no 
one  deeply  admires  Wordsworth  without  imbuing,  his  whole  in- 
tellectual manhood  with  that  gentle  but  mighty  influence.    It  is 
in  great  measure  owing  to  his  neglect  of  the  great  poets  ot  the 
early  part  of  this  century  in  their  character  as  moulders  of  opinion 
that  Herr  Bleibtreu  goes  so  wildly  astray  when  he  comes  to  treat 
of  their  successors.    Mr.  Browning,  so  great  an  intellectual  force 
in  the  England  of  to-day,  gets  half  a  page,  against  three  pages 
vouchsafed  to  that  delectable  songstress,  Ada  Menken.  The 
German  explorer  of  the  English  Parnassus  who  accepts  Herr 
Bleibtreu  as  a  Baedeker  will  find  himself  in  some  comic  situations. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  be  very  severe  on  Herr  Bleibtreu  s  mis- 
takes, recognizing  both  the  vastness  of  the  field  he  has  traversed 
and  his  general  accuracy.    The  confusion  of  Dante  and  William 
Rossetti,  for  example,  is  easily  explained  and  excused.  The  misprmts 
in  English  names  are,  however,  almost  too  bad  lor  toleration,  and 
another  class  of  blunders  deserve  special  animadversion,  as  they 
seem  to  arise  from  the  author's  contenting  himself  with  conjectuie 
where  nothing  short  of  verification  should  have  satisfied  him  Ihe 
statement  that  Rossetti's  sonnets  are  imitated  from  Petrarch  should 
not  have  been  hazarded  if  the  critic's  reading  has  been  confined 
to  one  of  the  poets,  and  could  not  have  been  made  if  he  had  read 
both.    It  was  no  doubt,  great  presumption  m  Dryden  to  write 
All  for  Love  without  stealing  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  but 
he  did  so  presume,  and  Herr  Bleibtreu's  accusation  of  phpaxum 
is  a  mere  guess,  and  a  wrong  one.    If  our  author  had  read 
Disraeli's  Popanilla  as  well  as  criticized  it,  he  might  have  been 
dull  enough  to  miss  the  humour  of  the.  satire,  but  he  could  not 
have  been  wild  enough  to  term  it  an  imitation  of  Swiit.  lire 
description   of    Dryden's    Beligio  Laid,  "that   moderate  and 
rationalizing  defence'  of  the  Church  of  England  "  as  Mr.  Saintsbury 
calls  it,  as  a  companion  piece  to  The  Hind  and  Panther,  rivals  the 
subsequent  definition  of  Sordello  as  a  tragedy,  but  is  surpassed  by 
the  character  of  Shelley's  Masque  of  Anarchy  as    an  Aristo- 
phanic  comedy."    What  Herr  Bleibtreu  can  have  been  dreaming 
of  in  these  and  other  instances  it  were  vain  to  conjecture  Ihe 
Masnue  of  Anarchy  is  even  less  of  a  comedy  than  the  Book  of 
Job  fur  "it  is  not  even  dramatic.    From  one  passage  it  might 
fairly  be  concluded  that,  to  the  best  of  Herr  Bleibtreu  s  know- 
S  and  belief,  the  Elgin  marbles  have  been  stuck  upon  the 
Marble  Arch,  and  the  Arch  derives  its  name  from  this  circum- 

BtlWith  all  these  absurdities,  there  is  yet  considerable  merit  in 
We  portions  of  Herr  Bleibtreu's  book.    One  ot  its  best  features 
is  the  number  of  excellent  versions  from  English  poets,  many  from 
his  own  pen.    These  prove  that  he  is  by  no  means  insensible  to 
poetical  excellence,  and  suggest  that  his  deficiencies  are  not  so 
much  the  consequence  of  bad  taste  as  of  perverse  critical  dogmas 
There  must  be  something  fundamentally  wrong  in  a  system  ot 
criticism  which  excludes  Milton  at  one  end  and  Browning  at  the 
other/and  which  gravely  pronounces  that  the  prose-poetry  of 
„  and  Do  Quincey  "pales"  before  the  powerful  but  un- 
SSdSetoric  of  Macaulay.    We  should  advise  the  author  to 
study  for  a  time  under  the  objects  of  his  perpetual  disdain,  ti  e 
Bah  critics,  and  learn  from  them  to  criticize  on  the  S  mple 
10  common  sense.    He  will  not  find  them  scrupling  to  laugh 
or  cry  without  the  leave  of  Lessing  or  Hegel,  or  ignoring  a 
palpaule  hit  because  the  fencer  has  thrust  in  carte  when  he  should 
have  thrust  in  tierce.    We  would  further  recommend  him  by 
retrencli Lent  of  the  immoderate  space  devoted  to  Byron  and  by 
he  excision  of  criticisms  on  French  authors  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  subject,  to  make  room  for  something  like  an 
^equate  account  of  many  writers  of  genius  very  insufficienrty 
treated,  and  of  many  more  not  mentioned  a   al      An  on;,  ho 
latter  we   may  instance  Borrow,  Beddoes,  Peacock,  1  atmore, 
George  Meredith,  Christina  Rossetti,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
is  confounded  with  the  author  of  The  Light  of  Asia. 


VAGRANTS  AND  VAGRANCY." 

THE  moral  of  Mr.  Eibton  Turner's  laborious  and  exhaustive- 
compilation  is  that  vagrants  and  vagrancy  are  incurable  evils. 
They  have  been  from  the  beginning  ;  they  will  be  unto  the  end. 
There  has  been  no  period  in  our  history  when  to  provide  against 
their  increase  has  not  been  the  care  of  our  lawgivers,  and  none  in 
which  the  institution  has  not  flourished,  and  its  supporters  have 
pot  been  numerous  and  thriving  out  of  all  proportion  to  _  their 
merits.  There  were  mumpers  (in  Anglo-Saxon)  in  the  original 
Heptarchy,  and  there  wiU  be  mumpers  (in  modern  English)  in  the 
Heptarchy  to  be  created  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  is  the  plain 
truth  of  it.  The  statute-book  is  crammed  with  enactments  against 
the  profession  ;  and  in  1885  some  4,500  men  and  women  were 
charged  with  its  practice  in  London  alone.  t 

It°is  evident,  indeed,  that  vagrancy  is  like  the  camomile,  in 
that  "  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows. '  Mr.  Ribton 
Turner's  first  reference  to  the  craft  is  derived  from  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  writes,  in  368,  of  whole  nations— the  Picts,  the 
Scots,  and  the  Attacotti,  "  a  very  warlike  people  —in  a  state  ot 
vagabondage.    "  These  Attacotti,"  he  remarks,  "  are  identified  by 
the  Irish  annalists  with  the  Aitheach-Tuatha,  which  signifies, 
according  to  O'Curry,  the  rent-paying  tribes  or  people   ;  and 
he  notes  that  they  are  "  said  to  have  risen  against  their  lords 
by  way  of  protesting  against  "  the  exorbitant  exactions  which 
were  levied  upon  them  to  pay  for  the  "  prodigal  entertain- 
ments "  of  their  landlords-"  exactions  which  were  known  in 
later  times  under  the  name  of  coshering."    It  may  be  gathered 
from  this  that  rackrenting  is  no  modern  invention,  but  a  national, 
a  purely  Irish  institution ;  but  that  is  by  the  way.    Coming  down 
to  later  times,  Mr.  Ribton  Turner  quotes  an  enactment  from  the 
statute-book  of  Hlothcere  and  Eadric,  who  reigned  in  Kent  from 
673  to  68S,  and  from  685  to  686.    At  that  epoch  the  profession, 
he  thinks,  was  chiefly  recruited  from  among  the  slaves  and  the 
freedmen-the  theows  and  the  eeorls.  They  committed  crimes,  they 
had  hard  masters,  or  they  wanted  change  and  some  experience  ot 
life  :  and  they  could  only  achieve  their  purpose  by  breaking  with 
their  past,  and  becoming  vagrom  men.    Their  great  ally  was  the 
chapman  :  he  bought  their  plunder,  or  he  took  them  into  his 
train  aud  under  his  protection,  and  so  gave  them  a  means  o. 
escaping  recapture  and  of  plying  their  trade  with  impunity.  Ine 
of  Wessex  made  laws  to  keep  him  honest ;  and  Bede  accuses  him 
of  slave-dealing.    As  for  the  vagrant,  once  on  the  road  he  had,  it 
seems,  not  much  difficulty  in  "keeping  his  end ™J   His  fellow 
ceorls  appear  to  have  favoured  him  so  persistently  that  King  ine 
is  found  punishing  the  offence  by  fine ;  while  as  lor  the  charity  of 
the  religious  and  the  great,  it  was  not  less  lavish  than  it  was  im- 
discriminating.     Mr.  Ribton  Turner  quotes  enactments  made 
by  Wihtned  of  Kent  (690-725),  and  Ecgbert   Archbishop  of 
York  (732-67),  to  show  that  the  clergy  wandered  like  the  rest 
Seletan,  Edmund,  Cnut,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  are  a  1 
shown  to  have  made  vagrancy  the  subject  of  peculiar  and  well- 
considered  legislation ;  but  the  effort  was  vain,  for  as  the  population 
increased  so  °did  the  number  of  landless  and  broken  me  .    Wi h 
the  Conquest  things  grew  worse,  and  under  William  Rufus  they 
seemed  as  bad  as  bad  could  be  ;  but  they  got  Still  more  dreadful 
under  Beauclerc,  and  under  Stephen  they  reached  a  point  at 
which  even  to  read  of  them  is  intolerable.    The  King  was  power- 
L  to  keep  order;  so  his  barons  "  filled  the  land  lull  of  castes; 

and  when  Ihe  castles  were  made  they  filled  them  with 
devils  and  evil  men."    It  was  the  business  of  these  ruffians  to 
harry  the  land,  make  all  the  prisoners  they  could,  and  visit  them 
with7"  unutterable  tortures"  :  so  that  "if  two  men  or  three  came 
riding  to  a  town  all  the  township  fled  for  them,  concluding  them 
to  be  robbers,"  and  "to  till  the  ground  was  to  plough  the  sea 
For  Sa  there  seemed  to  be  no  remedy.    The  "  bishops  and 
learned  men,"  it  is  true,  cursed  these  malefactors  continually 
but  "  the  effect  thereof  was  nothing  to  them,"  msomuch  as  they 
were  all  accursed  and  forsworn  and  abandoned."    All  the  same 
the  cursing  went  on,  and  in  the  end  it  prevailed.    In  the  early 
part  of  the  next  re'ign-in  1142,  to  speak  by  the  card-it  was 
decreed,  at  an  assembly  convened  at  London  by  William  ot 
Winchester,  that  "  any  one  who  violated  a  church  or  church- 
yard, or  laid  violent  hands  on  a  clerk  or  other  religious  person 
should  be  incapable  of  receiving  absolution  except  from  the  Pope 
himself";  also-what  is  still  more  signifacant-that  "ploughs 
in  the  fields,  and  the  rustics  who  worked,  at  them,  should 
be  sacred  just  as  much  as  if  they  were  in  a  churchyard, 
llenrv  II.,  indeed,  had  taken  over  from  Stephen,  not  a  kingdom, 
but  a  howling  wilderness  of  suffering  and  rascality  ;  and,  as  1  its 
conditions  were  not  dark  enough  already,  he  was  instan  ly  visited 
with  a  couple  of  invasions-from  the  Scots  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Welsh  on  the  other.  He  went  to  work,  however,  like  the  infer 
of  genius  he  was;  and  in  1166  and  1 ! 76,  after  years  of  whole- 
some and  fairly  successful  effort,  he  held  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon 
and  Northampton,  whereat  there  were  enacted  such  mea suies  for 
the  repression  of  crime  and  the  better  administration  ofjjg*  JJ 
wonldof  themselves  suffice  to  make  his  ^  'emarkab  to.  In 
,  ,69,  too,  he  issued  a  stringent  edict  against  vagabond  emigrant 
from  over  the  Welsh  marches,  while  he  put  a  stop  to  the  slave 
trade  all  over  his  kingdom;  so  that  what  he  handed  on  to 
I'ilard  CS  de  Lion  w°as  in  every  respect  an  immense  impr0ve-l 
nient  from  what  he  had  received  irom  Stephen  of  Blois. 
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His  work,  undone  in  great  measure  under  Richard  find  John 
and  Henry  III.,  was  continued  by  Edward  I.,  tin-  results  of  whose 
labours,  in  their  turn,  went  oil' into  nirin  the  hands  of  Kdward  II. 
The  England  of  this  last  was  the  scone  of  the  exploits  of  the 
magnanimous  Sir  Gosseline  Denvillo  and  his  brother  Robert, 
who,  having  wasted  their  substance  in  riotous  living,  took  to  the 
road,  and  made  themselves  the  terror  of  northern  England. 
They  broke  into  monasteries  and  nunneries;  they  robbed  the 
churches  and  stripped  the  very  altars;  they  "stuck  up"  two  car- 
dinals near  Darlington — two  cardinals  who  were  on  their  way  to 
trrangethe  articles  of  a  peace  between  England  and  Scotland; 
disguised  as  monks,  they  waylaid  the  King  himself,  and  obliged 
him  and  all  his  retinue  to  contribute  to  their  necessities;  they 
"cracked"  the   episcopal  palace  at  Durham,  gutted  it  of  its 
valuables,  and  left  the  prelate  and  his  retainers  stark  naked  save 
i'or  the  bonds  that  bound  them  hand  and  foot.     They  were 
captured  at  last,  and  hanged  at  York  without  a  trial.    As  for 
Edward  III.,  he  was  prodigal  enough  of  enactments,  but  chary 
of  example.    He  had  no  money,  and  be  had  to  live  as  best  he 
could,    lie  was  addicted  himself  to  coshering  or  sorning:— that 
is  to  say,  he  came  as  an  uninvited  guest  wherever  he  would, 
and  lived  at  the  expense  of  his  host  as  long  as  ever  he  might. 
"  W  hen  men  hear  of  your  coming,"  wrote  Archbishop  Islip  to  him, 
"  everybody  at  once,  for  sheer  fear,  sets  about  hiding  or  eating  or 
getting  rid  of  their  geese  and  chickens  or  other  possessions,  that 
ihey  may  not  utterly  lose  them  through  your  arrival."  The 
picture  is  completed  by  some  terrible  quotations  from  Piers 
Plowman.    Matters  were  in  no  way  bettered  by  the  rule  of 
Richard  II.,  in  spite  of  repressive  enactments,  and  in  spite,  too, 
of  the  first  legal  recognition  of  the  claims  upon  their  richer 
townsmen  of  the  impotent  poor.    Mr.  Ribton  Turner  quotes 
Froissart  to  show  that  "  there  rose  in  the  realm  companies 
in  divers  routs,  keeping  the  fields  and  highways,  so  that  mer- 
liants  durst  not  rida  abroad  to  exercise  their  merchandise  for 
oubt  of  robbing,  and  no  man  knewr  to  whom  to  complain  to  do 
hem  right,  reason,  and  justice."    These  conditions — ''right  pre- 
judicial and  displeasant  to  the  good  people  of  England  " — were 
somewhat  bettered  under  Henry  IV.,  who  dealt  with  particular 
severity  with  vagabondage  in  and  from  Wales,  and  would  su  Her 
the  presence  of  no  "Minstrels,  Bards,  Rhymers,  and  Westours," 
under  a  year's  imprisonment.    Of  Harry  of  Monmouth  it  is 
curded  that  be  was  the  first  to  deal  with  the  Irish  vagrant,  for 
that  in  1413  it  was  by  him  "ordained  and  stablished  ....  that 
nl  Irishmen  and  begging  Irish  Clerks  called  Chamberdeacons  be 
voided  out  of  the  Realm  "  within  a  given  time.    One  of  the  first 
■yiactments  of  the  reign  of  his  son  was  directed  against  the  same 
eople,  of  whom  some  centuries  later  (1847),  in  the  space  of  less 
than  four  months,  over  131,000  were  landed  in  Liverpool  alone. 
*'  After  warres,"  wrote  Sir  John  Cheke, "  it  is  communeiy  sene  that 
a  great  number  of  those  whiche  wente  out  honest,  returne  home 
igaine  like  roisters,  and  as  though  they  were  burnt  to  the  warres 
otonae,  they  have  all  their  lyfe  after  an  unsavery  smacke  therof, 
nd  smel  stil,"  Sir  John  continues  with  a  bitter  particularity, 
■■  towards  daieslepers,  purse  pikers,  highwaie  robbers,  quarelmakers, 
8  and  bloodsheders  to."  Crop  after  crop  of  wastrels  of  this  sort  was 
rown  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
ter  the  Peace  of  Picquigny,  the  English  men-at-arms  had  no 
sooner  lauded  in  their  own  country  than  they  set  to  work  and 
plundered  high  and  low — "  to  compensate  themselves,"  says  Mr. 
Ribton  Turner,  "for  the  loss  of  booty  which  they  were  led  to 
i  pect  they  would  obtain  in  France."    The  rule  of  Henry  VII. 
.id  something  towards  mitigating  the  plague  of  vagrancy,  but 
could  not  have  been   much,  for  Henry  VIII.  is   said,  by 
Harrison,  to  have  banged — of  "great  theeves,  pettie  theeves,  and 
oges" — some  "three  score  and   twelve  thousand  ...  in  his 
lime."    The  effect  of  this  wholesale  strangulation  appears  to  have 
heen  imperceptible  ;  for,  the  same  authority  remarks,  that  "  since 
his  (Henry's)  death  the  number  of  them  is  so  increased,  yea, 
iihoughwe  have  bad  no  warres  .  .  .  that  except  some  better 
der  be  taken,  or  the  lawes  alreadie  made  be  better  executed, 
>uch  as  dwell  in  uplandish  townes  and  little  villages  shall  live  but 
-  small  safetie  and  rest."    Better — or,  at  all  events,  severer — 
u-der  was  taken  under  Edward  VI.,  when  it  was  enacted,  at  the 
instigation,  Mr.  Ribton  Turner  thinks,  of  the  Spartan  Cheke, 
hat  vagrancy  should  be  punishable  by  branding,  slavery,  and 
in  occasion  even  death.    In  1569,  Elizabeth  and  her  Council 
laving  "  a  jealousye  of  certain  that  went  about  in  the  north  "  and 
where—"  as  vagabonds,  beggars,  gamesters,  and  such  like  "— - 
here  were  apprehended,  in  one  day,  "  thirteen  thousand  master- 
's men  throughout  the  nation."    Enactment  after  enactment 
as  passed;  and  for  all  "  Proctours  or  Procurators,"  sturdy 
eggars,  "  Fencers,  Bearewardes,  Common  Players  in  Enterludes," 
minstrels,   "Juglers,  Pedlars,  Tynkers,  and  Petye  Chapmen," 
"  Shipmen  pretendinge  Losses  by  Sea,"  "  Comon  Labourers  .  .  . 
using  loytering,"  beggar  students,  "  Counterfeytures  of  Lycenses 
.  .  .  and  all  users  of  the  same,"  existence  was  made  as  nearly  as 
1  Jit  be  intolerable  ;  yet  in  1577  Harrison  had  "  heard  reported  " 
ml  the  number  of  these  artists,  "of  one  sex  and  another,"  was 
imposed  to  "amount  to  above  10,000."    Twenty  years  after 
(1597)  came  the  famous  39  Eliz.,  c.  3,  "  which  for  the  first  time 
made  systematic  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  "  on  the  basis 
of  parochial  relief;  while  in  1601  that  Act  was  passed  (43  Eliz. 
c.  2 J  "  which  still  forms  the  basis  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  and 
which  provides  not  only  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  for  the 

proper  administration  of  relief1' — the  italics  are  our  author's  

1  "and  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  refuse  to  work  by  im- 


prisonment in  the  house  of  correction."  Under  this  law  a  sum 
of  about,  nine  millions  per  annum  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance 

of  those  among  us  who  cannot  or  will  not  maintain  themselves; 
so  thai  iii  one  respect,  at  least,  the  precedent  furnished  by 
Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  may  bo  admitted  to  bavo  achieved 
unparalleled  success. 

To  go  further  hand  in  hand  with  Mr.  Ribton  Turner  is  impos- 
sible. Wo  must  content  ourselves  with  noting  that  he  brings 
down  his  history  of  the  contest  botween  vagabondage  and  the  law 
even  to  the  present  time,  and  that  throughout  tho  work  is 
marked  by  the  qualities  of  industry  and  thoroughness  in  research. 
Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  vagrancy  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries ;  to  the  history  and 
habits  of  tho  English  gipsies,  in  dealing  with  whom  the  author 
is  by  no  means  at  his  best;  to  the  corporations  of  begging  friars  ; 
and  to  the  various  forms  of  slang  in  which  the  children  of  the 
road  have  expressed,  or  do  still  express,  themselves.  Then  come 
a  number  of  quotations  from  the  several  writers  who  have  treated 
the  subject  of  this  book,  from  Chaucer  down  to  Dickens  and  Henry 
Mayhew.  Many  of  these,  it  should  be  remarked,  might  well  have 
been  spared  ;  but  some — as,  for  instance,  the  letters  of  George 
Atkins  Brine,  a  professional  "  screever  "  of  repute — are  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree.  In  a  note  of  some  halt-dozen  pages  (called 
"  L'envoyd  ")  the  author  takes  leave  of  his  readers  and  his  theme. 
He  admits  that,  so  far,  legislation  has  been  beaten  ;  but  he  sug- 
gests that,  if  it  were  made  reformatory  instead  of  penal,  results 
would  probably  be  less  discomforting.  Into  the  discussion  of 
these  and  other  considerations  we  do  not  purpose  to  follow  him. 
It  will  be  enough  to  add  that  we  regard  his  book  as  not  less  in- 
teresting than  useful ;  and  that,  if  only  those  who  read  him  would 
take  his  advice  in  the  matter  of  indiscriminate  giving,  he  might 
be  found  to  have  done  more  towards  the  repression  of  vagrancy 
than  all  the  Vagrant  Acts  that  have  been  made. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  Avaux,  or  Mesmes,  family  has  been  lucky  in  obtaining 
notice  from  historians  and  biographers.  The  importance  of 
its  last  distinguished  member  in  connexion  with  James  II.'s 
loss  of  Ireland  has  long  given  him  a  somewhat  prominent  place 
in  English  history  ;  a  year  or  two  ago  Henri  de  Mesmes,  founder 
of  the  family  fortunes  in  the  time  of  the  later  Valois,  found  his 
editor;  and  now  Claude  de  Mesmes  (1),  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  has  the  same  fortune.  He  was  a  diplomatist, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  sojourned 
in  Denmark,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  The  correspondence  now 
published  is  between  him  and  his  father,  the  Sieur  de  Roissy. 
It  contains  little  of  the  first  importance,  but  is  interesting  both 
politically  and  socially. 

Maine  de  Biran(2),  who  used  to  be  much  in  the  hands  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Hamiltonian  school,  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  of  late,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  published  edi- 
tions of  his  work  are  anything  but  complete.  M.  Bertrand, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Lyons,  has  found  a  considerable  quan- 
tity both  of  letters  and  of  philosophical  tractates  in  MS.  and  pro- 
poses to  publish  them.  This  first  volume  contains  not  only  an 
important  commentary  on  Descartes's  Meditations,  and  a  long 
treatise  on  the  "  Relations  of  Ideology  [this  short-lived  word 
dates,  it  must  be  remembered,  from  Biran's  time]  with  Mathe- 
matics," but  numerous  minor  works.  The  letters,  chiefly  to 
Ampere  the  elder,  are  to  follow. 

La chambrerowje  (3)  is  a  sufficiently  ingenious  crime-novel  with 
its  scene  transplanted  from  the  South  to  the  North  of  France,  a 
comic  captain  of  some  merit,  a  love  affair,  a  wrongfully  imputed 
theft,  and  so  forth.  It  may  be  fairly  well  recommended  to  the 
amateurs  of  the  style  who  are  now  many,  and  who  will,  as  some- 
body says,  "do  with  an  extry  bit"  even  alter  the  abundant 
supply  of  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey.  The  lady  (Mme.  Emile 
Ldvy)  who  writes  under  the  name  of  Paria  Korigan  has  col- 
lected some  stories  of  merit  in  Les  ardents  (4).  The  title  tale 
takes  its  name  from  the  race  or  breakers  at  the  foot  of  Cape 
Frehel  wherein  the  hero  is  drowned.  The  hero  is  an  unpleasant 
person  who  bullies  his  wife — the  which  we  own  is  wrong.  His  wife 
adores  him  in  consequence — a  consequence  often  insisted  on  by  the 
grosser  sex,  but  here  it  will  be  seen  endorsed  by  a  lady.  There  is 
a  curious  and  undelinable  touch  in  La  femme.  de  Silva  (5)  which 
suggests  personal  experience,  or  at  least  "  foundation  in  fact." 
Here  there  is  another  brutal  husband,  but  his  wife  does  not  adore 
him  at  all ;  because  his  brutality  takes  the  form,  not  of  bullying  her, 
but  of  playing  Tom  Jones  to  an  aged  Lady  Bellaston.  A  trial 
at  the  end  is  rather  well  done.  The  first  and  title  story  of  Le 
maitre  a  danser  (6),  though  on  no  new  theme — the  hopeless  passion 
of  an  old  and  ex  hypothesi  absurd  person — is  prettily  carried  off 
and  well  written.  Of  the  others,  "  L'oncle  la  Gorgere  " — a  tale  of 
a  rustic  Becky  Sharp,  who  was  not  so  clever  as  Becky,  but  per- 
haps for  that  reason  more  lucky — is  the  better.    The  punishment 

(1)  Correspondance  inedite  du.  Comte  a"  Avaux.  Par  A.  Boppe.  Paris  : 
Plon. 

(2)  JVnurelles  aiuvres  ineditcs  de  Maine  de  Biran.  Par  A.  Bertrand. 
Paris  :  Leroux. 

(3)  La  chambre  rouge.    Par  P.  Lacroix.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(4)  Lis  ardents.    Par  Paria  Korigan.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  La  femme  de  SUva.    Par  J.  Marin.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(6)  Le  maitre  a  danser.    Par  A.  Chabot.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
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of  vice  in  it  is  decidedly  happy,  if  not  altogether  "  proper." 
M.  Noel  Hlacbe  has  shown  taleut  in  his  series  of  novels  of 
country  life  in  the  South  of  France,  but  he  is  writing,  or  at 
least  publishing,  them  rather  too  fast.  In  nearly  all  his  hooks 
there  are  good  situations,  and  in  M.  Peymartin  (7)  these  are 
certainly  not  lacking.  Tbe  lovers  of  the  story,  too,  are  striking, 
and  the  only  thing  wanting  is  a  more  perfect  portraiture  of 
character.  In  coming  to  the  next  book  we  iind  that  tbe 
week  is  still  "  at  the  had  hushauds,"  if  a  Gallicism  may  be 
pardoned.  Tbe  hero  of  M.  Tarbo's  Roman  dun  crime  (8)  was 
a  very  bad  husband  indeed,  and  a  scientific  man  too.  In  search- 
ing al  ter  the  source  of  cheap  light  and  heat  he  did  shocking  things, 
but  the  gods  were  too  much  for  him,  though  he  was  a  scientific 
man.  Lc  chemin  No.  107  (9),  contains  various  stories,  written 
in  a  rather  artificial  style  occasionally,  but  with  skill.  "  La  plaque 
Routiere,"  a  little  better  arranged,  would  have  been  a  great 
success.  As  for  "  Le  pere  Harcouet  "  (10),  he  had  eleven  millions 
(French  arithmetic)  of  money,  but  he  was  not  a  nice  old  man. 
The  moral  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  not  wise  to  take  a  bonne  a  tout 
fairs,  marry  her  to  some  one,  continue  relations  with  her,  and 
with  the  connivance  of  the  husband,  and  expect  things  to  turn 
out  well.  This  moral  may  not  be  very  moral,  but  we  have  110 
doubt  of  its  truth. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

OOMETII1XG  more  than  a  place  in  our  list  of  new  editions 
is  due  to  the  second  edition  of  The  Scenery  of  Scotland,  by 
Dr.  Archibald  Geikie  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  As  originally  published 
in  1865,  this  book  presented  a  convincing  proof  that  the  study  of 
physical  geography  apart  from  geology  was  no  longer  possible, 
while  it  brought  within  measurable  distance  the  time  when  the 
educational  importance  of  geology  -would  be  rightly  estimated  in 
our  schools.  In  its  new  form,  with  an  increased  tield  of  observa- 
tion, with  excellent  woodcuts  and  diagrammatic  sections  and 
maps,  tbe  practical  utility  of  tbe  book  is  greatly  enhanced. 
By  no  means  tbe  least  important  of  tbe  novel  features  of  the 
new  edition  is  the  itinerary  of  various  routes,  which  is  a  kind 
of  illustrative  skeleton-key  to  the  more  remarkable  geological 
aspects  of  the  Scottish  coasts,  Lowlands  and  Highlands.  By  this 
ingenious  plan  Dr.  Geikie's  scenic  descriptions  may  become  in- 
dtlible  object-lessons  to  the  tourist,  the  yachtsman,  the  angler, 
and  the  sportsman.  Tbe  visitor  to  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Oarse 
will  realize  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Geikie's  topography  how  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn  was  lost  by  the  English;  the  voyager  on  Western 
lochs  and  fjord-like  inlets  will  iind  a  world  of  suggestiveness  in 
the  vivid  pictures  of  the  slow  results  of  glacial  action  and  of  the 
forces  of  denudation  and  erosion.  To  the  average  tourist  the 
scenery  of  the  Highlands  recalls  the.  poet's  Caledonia  "  stern  and 
wild,"  whose  ruggedness  suggests  old  titanic  throes  of  cataclysmic 
energy,  altogether  at  variance  with  the  glacialist's  "  smooth  and 
polished  aspect"  of  the  Highlands  and  of  Western  Scandinavia 
(p.  86).  The  chapters  that  resolve  this  apparent  paradox  into  a 
revelation  of  truth  at  once  complete  and  convincing  form  a  strik- 
ing vindication  of  Dr.  Geikie's  topographical  method  and  of  a 
theory  once  discussed  and  combated  with  a  good  deal  of  fervour. 
Something  of  novelty  still  clings  to  the  author's  scientific  treat- 
ment of  topography.  It  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  conven- 
tional and  narrow  meaning  of  the  word.  In  The  Scenery  of 
Scotland  topography  is  writ  large,  and  presented  with  wonderful 
force,  distinction,  and  comprehensiveness. 

Norway  Nights  and  Russian  Days  (Trubner  &  Co.)  is  the  title 
of  a  well-written  account  of  a  summer  tour,  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Henry 
Davis,  pleasant  to  read  when  far  away  from  the  scenes  described, 
and  a  book  to  commend  to  those  about  to  make  their  first  voyage 
"  to  Noroway  o'er  the  faem."  Trondhjem  and  Ilammerfest,  the 
midnight  sun  and  North  Cape,  have  inspired  many  pens,  but  not 
often  with  a  more  unpretentious  yet  graphic  fidelity  than  in  the 
modest  chronicle  of  this  pretty  volume.  The  woodcuts  are  gene- 
rally really  illustrative,  and  the  sketches  of  Russian  and  Scan- 
dinavian peasantry  are  excellent. 

Only  a  Curate,  by  E.  G.  Egomet  (Fisher  Unwin),  professes  to 
be  the  work  of  one  who  suffered  much  contumely  because  he  has 
taken  orders  in  Canada.  The  chief  impression  of  these  "  experi- 
ences and  reminiscences  of  clerical  life  "  is  that  the  narrator,  "  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Egomet,"  is  in  all  respects,  save  his  orders,  a  Dissenter. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  only  natural  to  suspect  the  author  of  a 
friendly  understanding  with  the  Liberation  Society.  His  sketches 
of  clergymen  are  not  in  the  least  degree  entertaining,  and  surpass 
the  grosser  forms  of  caricature.  The  cloven  foot  is  prematurely 
shown  in  his  account  of  a  Sunday  in  London,  when  he  was  able 
to  compare  what  he  calls  "  Nonconformist  reality  "  with  M  Church 
ritual,"  and  found  great  profit  and  solace  in  a  chapel  on  Holhorn 
Viaduct.  There  is  something  too  childlike  and  bland  in  his  state- 
ment that,  having  made  inquiry  as  to  the  chapel  and  preacher, 
"  he  was  informed  that  the  edilice  was  named  '  The  Temple'  and 
the  preacher  Dr.  Parker."  This  charming  episode  occurs  in  an 
early  chapter,  and  prepares  the  reader  thoroughly  for  the  amazing 
"experiences  "  that  follow. 

For  people  who  are  not  shy  of  provincial  speech  there  is  humour 
of  a  rough  and  racy  kind  in  Mr.  T.  E.  Brown's  The  Doctor ;  and 


(7)  M.  Fiymartin.    Par  Noel  Dlnche.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(8)  Lc  roman  d' tin  crime.    Par  E.  Tarbo.    Paris:  (almann  Levy. 

(9)  J.e  chemin  No.  107.    Par  L.  <lc  la  Uriere.    Paris:  Calmann Le*vy. 

(10)  Le pirt Harcouet,   Par G.  Stcugcr.   Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 


other  Forms  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  The  Manx  dialect  is 
not  too  lavishly  employed,  and  as  the  necessary  glossary  is  confined 
to  foot-notes,  the  reader's  progress  is  tolerably  smooth. 

Young  poets  are  proverbially  assimilative,  and  it  seem9  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Bayldon  has  thrived  somewhat  on  the  study  of  Byron, 
to  judge  from  an  "  Ode  to  the  Ocean  "  and  other  specimens  of  his 
skill  in  Lays  and  Lyrics  (Bell  &  Sons).  It  is  much  more  diflicult 
to  discern  any  promise  in  Mr.  Bayldon's  lyrics,  though  his  verse  is 
fluent  and  his  metrical  execution  decidedly  meritorious. 

Mrs.  I'iatt's  Child's  World  Ballads  (Elliot  Stock)  form  an  ex- 
tremely slim  volume;  but  the  poetry  is  distinguished  by  a  bright 
and  graceful  fancy,  and  an  occasional  quaintness  of  expression 
that  is  void  of  affectation.  Though  a  little  beyond  the  world  of 
ordinary  children,  the  opening  ballad,  "  Three  Little  Emigrants," 
is  both  original  and  spontaneous  in  its  pathetic  sugsrestiveness. 

In  the  "  Canterbury  Poets "  (Walter  Scott)  we  have  Early 
English  Poetry,  a  fairly  representative  selection,  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  minor  contemporaries  of  Chaucer  and  Speoser,  with  a 
critical  introduction  by  Mr.  II.  Macaulay  Fitzgibbon.  The  editor's 
treatment  of  the  old  texts  shows,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it, 
good  sense  and  critical  reverence. 

Practical  Hints  on  Drawing  is  tbe  title  of  an  excellent  little 
elementary  guide  by  Mr.  A.  Be  van  Collier,  published  by  Messrs. 
Lechertier,  Birbe,  &  Co.  In  a  hook  designed  for  the  use  of 
absolute  novices — of  children,  in  fact — nothing  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  laying  down  of  first  principles  in  unambiguous 
terms.  Mr.  Collier's  directions  to  the  beginner  are  eminently 
practical ;  for  they  may  be  practically  tested,  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  good  results,  by  any  attentive  boy  or  girl.  Tbe  book 
is  altogether  a  useful  preparative,  in  advance  of  more  elaborate 
treatises. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  done  into 
English  prose  by  Professor  Butcher  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  :  Sunlight,  by  the  author  of  The  Interior  of 
the  Earth  (Trubner  &  Co.) ;  aud  Mr.  T.  Hall  Caine's  A  Son  of 
Hayar  (Chatto  &  Windus). 

We  have  received  the  eighteenth  annual  volume  of  the  Proceed- 
inys  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.); 
Jamaica  at  the  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition,  Liverpool,  by  Mr. 
C.  Washington  Eves  (Spottiswoode  &  Co.);  and  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  (Mitchell  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  ley  have  to  state  that  we.  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE    TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Pemoved  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  le  addressed  to  Mr.  JonN  II  art, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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HALF-DONE. 

NEITHER  friends  nor  foes  have  been  deceived  as  to  the 
meaning  and  extent  of  the  action  which,  very  laudably 
though  very  tardily,  the  Government  took  in  reference  to 
the  National  League  at  the  end  of  last  week.  That  society 
of  criminals  and  abettors  of  crime  is  declared  by  the  pro- 
clamation to  be  "  dangerous  " — a  necessary  preliminary 
under  the  Act  to  the  actual  suppression  of  its  branches  in 
their  several  districts,  but  not  identical  with  such  suppres- 
sion, and  needing  to  be  followed  up  by  it.  In  the  circum- 
stances the  Government  could  not  well  have  taken  the  two 
steps  in  immediate  succession,  and  this  is  of  itself  a  reason 
for  regretting  that  the  preliminary  action  was  not  taken 
immediately  the  Bill  became  law.  For  the  Act  directs  that 
the  proclamation  shall  lapse  if  within  fourteen  days  an 
address  is  presented  by  either  House  of  Parliament  re- 
questing its  withdrawal.  In  ordinary  times  there  would 
practically  be  no  fear  of  any  such  result;  for  no  Govern- 
ment would  venture  on  proclamation,  unless  sure  of  its 
majority,  and  no  regular  Opposition  would  dream  of  oppo- 
sing a  step  formally  declared  to  be  necessary  by  a  respon- 
sible Ministry.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  changed  all  that, 
and  though  highly  improbable,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  impossible,  that  the  Address  which  has  this  week 
been  moved  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Gladstonian- 
Parnellite  party  should  be  carried.  It  would  be,  of 
course,  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  fabric  of  govern- 
ment should  be  exposed  to  such  a  ruinous  shock  as  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Proclamation  when  the  League  had 
actually  been  suppressed,  and  the  awkward  interval  was, 
therefore,  necessary.  But  if,  as  soon  as  the  Address  has 
been  defeated,  the  League  is  not  attacked  in  detail  and 
suppressed,  the  Proclamation  may  as  well  not  have  been 
made. 

The  Irish  Gladstonians  with  their  usual  frankness  have 
■already  made  this  clear.  The  meeting  at  the  Rotunda  was 
indeed  sufficiently  absurd  with  its  representation  of  English 
sympathy  with  Ireland  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Jacob 
Bright,  Cobb,  and  Haldane.  The  once  remarkable  acute- 
ness  of  Irish  political  persons  has  died  out  under  National- 
ism ;  but  there  must  have  been  some  Irishmen  present  who 
Looked  foolish  when  the  eminent  Mr.  Cobb,  M.P.,  announced 
himself  not  merely  as  a  Radical  and  the  son  of  a  Radical, 
but  as  the  father  of  persons  of  that  persuasion.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  wise  father  who  knows  the  future  politics  of  his  sons.  But 
if  the  English  contingent  was  simply  silly  and  unimportant, 
the  Irish  speakers  went  to  the  point.  Two  of  the  grounds 
formally  stated  by  the  Act  as  entitling  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  make  proclamation  are  that  he  shall  be  satisfied,  first, 
that  the  association  in  question  promotes  or  incites  to  acts 
•of  violence  and  intimidation ;  secondly,  that  it  interferes 
with  the  administration  of  the  law  or  disturbs  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order.  Mr.  Smith  stated  on  Tuesday  that 
the  Government  intended  to  lay  no  more  papers  before  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  Proclamation — a  reply  twisted  by 
a  Gladstonian  organ  (with  the  curious  and  ugly  inaccuracy 
which  has  characterized  the  party  ever  since  its  first  forma- 
tion eighteen  months  ago)  into  an  "  admission "  that  Mr. 
Smith  "  had  no  [not  "  no  more  "]  evidence  in  support  of  the 
"  Proclamation."  But  on  the  same  day  the  spokesmen  of 
the  League  were  putting  to  shame  this  well-meant  but 
feeble  attorneyism  of  their  English  allies.  "  If  there  were 
"  any  man  in  Ireland,"  said  Mr.  Dillon,  "  base  enough  to 

turn  back,  he  would  denounce  him  from  the  public  plat- 


"  form  by  name ;  and,  let  that  man  be  who  he  might,  his 
"  life  would  not  be  a  happy  one  in  Ireland  or  beyond  the 
"  seas."  Thus  the  spokesman  of  the  association  against 
which,  according  to  its  defenders,  the  Government  "  has  no 
"  evidence  "  of  "  provoking  or  inciting  to  acts  of  intimida- 
"  tion."  Mr.  O'Brien  "  would  despise  that  Proclamation, 
"  resist  it,  and  trample  upon  it  every  hour  of  the  day." 
Thus  the  spokesman  of  that  association  against  which, 
according  to  its  defenders,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  dis- 
turbs the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  The  Government, 
indeed,  did  not  want  the  confession  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  ;  but  they  have  pleaded  guilty  in  the  handsomest 
manner.  They  were  probably  aware  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
nerves  would  still  be  equal  to  the  task  he  performed  on 
Thursday — the  task  of  maintaining  that  things  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday  and  as  notorious  as  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  exist  only  in  the  diseased  imagina- 
tion of  the  Government. 

Ministers  can  therefore  have  had  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  justifying  such  action  as  they  have  yet  taken  ;  and 
the  debate  of  Thursday  and  yesterday  (with  which  we  deal 
elsewhere,  and  of  which  the  result  should  be  known  by  the 
time  these  words  are  read)  was  therefore  chiefly  interesting 
for  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity  on  two  points.  It  was 
curious  to  know  what  reasons  Mr.  Gladstone  and  those 
members  of  his  party  who  are  furnished  with  intellects  a 
little  superior  to  those  of  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Cobb 
would  bring  forward  for  their  action.  And  it  was  further 
curious  to  know  how  any  Liberal-Unionists  could  reconcile 
it  to  their  consciences  to  give  the  Government  certain 
powers,  and  then  vote  against  the  exercise  of  them.  But 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  themselves  both  before, 
during,  and  after  the  debate,  it  was  possible  to  form  judgment 
beforehand  with  great  accuracy.  Provided  that,  and  only 
provided  that,  they  maintain  their  action  stoutly,  and  follow  it 
up  courageously,  promptly,  and  consistently,  they  will  have 
regained  in  some  measure  that  confidence  which  a  long 
course  of  irresolution  has  gone  far  to  lose  them.  The  pro- 
secution of  Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  good  sign,  and  we  may  hope 
that  it  will  be  followed  up  by  others.  But  there  are  two 
dangers  to  which  both  now  and  henceforward  Ministers 
are  exposed,  and  of  which  proclamation  has  to  be  made 
to  them  even  as  they  have  very  properly  proclaimed  the 
danger  of  the  National  League.  The  one  is  the  mini- 
mizing and  watering  down  of  their  action  so  as  to  please 
the  Liberal-Unionists.  We  have  never  used  towards  the 
Liberal-Unionists  the  contemptuous  and  unseemly  language 
which  even  during  the  general  election,  and  still  more 
since,  was  and  has  been  held  by  some  persons ;  and  we 
recognize  that  it  is  rather  their  misfortune  than  their 
fault  that  they  have  distinctly  fallen  out  of  favour  with 
the  constituencies.  On  the  whole,  their  support  of  the 
Government  has  been  loyal  enough,  and  it  is  right  that 
their  susceptibilities  should  be  respected  to  a  reasonable 
degree.  But,  after  all,  they  are  but  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  Unionist  party;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  they  have  deliberately  shirked  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  of  actual  government.  They  cannot 
expect  to  have  power  without  responsibility,  or  to  direct 
the  course  without  either  conning  the  ship,  or  holding  the 
helm,  or  working  at  the  sails.  Least  of  all  can  they  be 
permitted  to  pursue  themselves,  and  try  to  make  others 
pursue,  the  luckless  zigzag  which  seems  to  find  favour  in 
their  eyes ;  to  pass  Acts  which  are  not  meant  to  be  used, 
and  bring  in  measures  which  are  to  be  watered  down  to 
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insignificance.  Unless  both  probability  and  positive  infer-  J 
mation  are  very  deceptive,  the  Liberal-Unionists  have 
been,  no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions,  guilty  of  this 
srigzag,  both  in  themselves  and  in  the  Ministry ;  and,  if 
either  party  is  to  prosper,  the  zigzag  must  be  straightened 
out.  But  undue  deference  to  the  party  of  Lord  Hartixgton 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  the  only  danger  to  which  the 
Government  is  exposed.  It  sinned  by  indolence  and  desire 
to  shirk  decided  action  before  the  party  of  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  existed,  and  it  is  of  relapse  into 
that  sin  that  it  has  to  beware.  If  when  the  Proclamation 
is  fixed  up  and  the  Address  defeated  Ministers  sink  back  on 
their  cushions  and  declare  that  really  that  is  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  them,  that  they  can  begin  to  suppress  when  they 
like,  and  there  is  no  hurry,  then  the  last  state  of  things  will 
undoubtedly  be  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  vaunt  of  the 
enemy  that  their  recent  action  has  only  given  the  League  a 
refresher  and  a  fillip  will  be  likely  to  prove  too  true.  "  Con- 
"  sider  yourself  kicked  "  has  never  been  thought  a  very  effec- 
tive or  a  very  dignified  address  to  an  enemy,  and  the 
Proclamation  so  far  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  request 
to  the  League  to  consider  itself  suppressed.  It  will  not 
consider  itself  suppressed  till  it  is  suppressed  ;  nor  will  the 
suppression,  in  face  especially  of  the  shameless  accomplice- 
ship of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  of  English 
Radicals,  be  a  light  task.  That  it  can  be  done  is  certain, 
but  it  can  only  be  done  by  prompt,  steady,  and  courageous 
action.  Fortunately  a  beginning  of  such  action  has  been 
made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Brien. 


TRIAL  BY  NEWSPAPER. 

TF  the  practice  of  endeavouring  to  re-try  convicted 
JL  criminals  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  never  recovers 
from  the  crushing  blow  it  received  at  the  beginning  of  this 
week,  the  late  Israel  Lipski  will  not  have  sinned  altogether 
in  vain.  It  is  matter  for  no  small  satisfaction  that  on  the 
whole,  and  leaving  out  of  account  the  bletherings  in  the 
Lancet  of  some  eccentric  person  who  had  much  better  have 
stuck  to  his  pill-boxes,  the  whole  of  the  respectable  and 
moderately  respectable  press  exercised  a  judicious  self- 
control,  and  abstained  from  adding  to  the  exceedingly  heavy 
and  painful  burden  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  reserved  for  the  black  sheep  in  the  journalistic 
flock  to  endeavour  to  wrest  the  administration  of  the  law  to 
personal  and  partisan  uses — that  is,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  such  proceedings  to  do  anything  but  harm — to  procure  a 
miscarriage  of  justice.  The  only  original  expedient  lighted 
upon  by  any  of  them  was  the  pleasing  suggestion,  published 
after  LirsKi  had  been  duly  hanged,  that  he  was  most  likely 
perfectly  innocent,  and  had  been  compelled  to  sign  his  con- 
fession by  torture. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  the  main  features  of  the  story. 
Lipski  was  tried,  defended  by  counsel  who  knew  their 
business  well,  and  convicted  on  evidence  which  satisfied  the 
jury  and  the  judge  of  his  guilt.  A  very  few  days  before  the 
time  appointed  for  his  execution  Mr.  Hayward,  the  soli- 
citor for  the  defence,  applied  to  the  proper  authorities  for  a 
reprieve,  and  set  forth  a  variety  of  circumstances  which — 
for  excellent  reasons,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out — had  not 
been  so  freely  insisted  upon  at  the  trial  as  they  might  have 
been.  Not  being  sanguine  of  success  in  this  quarter,  Mr. 
Hayward,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  rather 
muddle-headed  accounts  of  his  proceedings  which  he  is  said 
to  have  given  to  "  interviewers  "  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other,  began  a  series  of  excursions,  contemporaneous  with 
his  aj>peals  to  the  judge  and  the  Home  Secretary,  among 
the  editors  whom  he  thought  likely  to  serve  his  purpose, 
and  join  him  in  the  attempt  to  stir  up  excitement  on 
behalf  of  the  convict  among  people  who  were  not  fami- 
liar with  the  case.  It  is  pleasant  to  bo  able  to  record 
that  he  made  some  unsuccessful  efforts.  About  the  same 
time  that  he  effected  his  purpose,  the  Home  Secretary, 
upon  his  urgent  representations  that  he  was  on  tho  point 
of  being  able  to  show  that  his  client's  guilt  was  really 
doubtful,  respited  the  prisoner  for  one  week  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  points 
■which  were  then  for  the  first  time  being  pressed  in  his 
favour,  and  that  no  conceivable  source  of  information  should 
be  left  unemployed.  It  may  bo  parenthetically  observed 
that  the  interval  thus  allowed  proved  to  bo  useful  in  some 
respects.    One  fact  strongly  confirming  the  case  against 


Lipski  was  discovered  by  the  analyst  to  the  Treasury. 
It  was  that  the  acid  with  which  Lipski's  coat  was  stained 
was  an  unusual  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  coin- 
ciding exactly  in  its  proportions  with  that  contained  in  the 
cask  from  which  Lipski  was  believed  to  have  bought  acid 
on  the  morning  of  the  murder,  and  that  the  same  mixture 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  shop  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Another  confirmation,  unearthed  by  the  guile- 
less cross-examination  of  an  "  interviewer "  writing  in 
Lipski's  interest,  was  that  Moore,  who  sold  this  mixture 
to  a  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  Lipski  just  before 
the  murder,  was  rather  more  positive  that  the  man  to 
whom  he  sold  it  was  Lipski  than  had  appeared  at  the 
trial.  There  he  had  only  sworn  "  to  the  best  of  his 
"  belief,"  and  Mr.  MacIntyre  had  naturally  had  the  dis- 
cretion not  to  press  him  for  an  explanation.  The  enthu- 
siastic reporter,  however,  succeeded  in  making  it  clear 
that  Moore  had  not  the  least  doubt  about  the  purchaser's 
identity,  and  had  qualified  his  assertion  only  because  no 
scrupulous  person  likes,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  to  swear 
absolutely  to  the  identity  of  a  man  whom  he  never  saw 
before  the  critical  occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  one  or  two 
minor  points,  such  as  what  became  of  the  sovereign  which 
Lipski  borrowed  from  his  intended  mother-in-law  the  night 
before  the  murder,  remained,  and  still  remain,  unexplained. 
During  the  interval  between  respite  and  execution  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  judge  painfully  and  minutely 
studied  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  came  to  the  clear  and 
positive  conclusion  that  there  was  no  room  for  reasonable 
doubt,  and  no  ground  for  interference  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  law.  This  was  definitely  announced  to  the 
murderer  late  on  Saturday  evening,  the  execution  being 
fixed  for  Monday. 

Meanwhile  all  the  old  hurly-burly,  only  conducted  with 
less  decency  and  greater  malice  than  ever  before,  was  raging 
in  appropriate  places.  Distorted  editions  of  what  an  ex- 
tremely stupid  solicitor  might  have  said  if  he  had  had  to 
defend  the  case  in  court,  bold  perversions  of  the  evidence 
actually  given,  equally  bold  assertions  and  speculations 
about  evidence  which  had  not  been  given,  vehement  decla- 
rations that  two  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case  were  most 
likely  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  the  most  foul  and  shameful 
abuse  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  police — the  op- 
portunity of  uttering  which  last  was  certainly  not  the 
least  of  the  motives  actuating  the  amateur  and  uninformed 
judges — were  howled  forth  day  after  day  in  splendid  pro- 
fusion. It  was  roundly  asserted  in  so  many  words  that 
Mr.  Matthews  had  formed  a  bloodthirsty  resolution  that 
Lipski  should  die,  guilty  or  innocent,  and  that,  in 
order  to  further  this  fiendish  design,  the  police  were  de- 
liberately placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  heroic  Mr. 
Hayward.  No  hysterics  were  too  indecent,  and  no  charges 
too  vile  or  too  reckless,  for  this  hideous  exhibition  of  party 
spite,  combined  with  personal  vanity.  The  obvious  calcula- 
tion was  that  the  conductors  of  the  newspaper  trial  were 
safe  either  way.  If  Lipski  was  finally  reprieved  they 
would  have  rescued  an  innocent  man — a  saintly  being 
whose  tender  hands  could  never  have  injured  a  woman's 
skull ;  who  moved  in  a  halo  of  innocence,  and  who  was  a 
most  respectable  young  man,  and  engaged  to  be  married 
— from  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  tyrant  who  would  have 
sacrificed  him  to  wounded  vanity.  If  he  was  hanged 
they  would  have  been  able  to  declaim,  in  and  out  of  season, 
against  the  heartless  villain  who  did  away  with  a  good 
young  man.  Then  happened  the  one  thing  on  which  they 
had  not  reckoned.  The  good  young  man  confessed  his 
guilt.  He  owned  that  his  delicate  hands  had  committed  a 
particularly  brutal  murder,  and  that  his  truthful  utterances 
had  done  all  that  was  possible  to  lay  the  blame  on  some- 
body else.  After  which  he  was  hanged  amidst  the  hearty 
cheers  of  a  large  crowd  of  people,  whose  behaviour  under 
the  circumstances  was  really  more  indelicate  than  sur- 
prising. 

All  this  shows,  dramatically  enough,  what  newspaper 
investigation  of  contemporary  crime  is  really  worth.  The 
authorities  provided  by  law  for  the  purpose — to  wit,  the 
jury,  the  judge,  and  the  Home  Secretary — thought  the 
matter  out,  and  came  to  an  absolutely  correct  conclusion, 
as  they  do  in  a  percentage  of  cases  too  large  to  be  expressed 
without  an  uncomfortably  long  row  of  decimal  figures. 
The  detectives,  witnesses,  jurymen,  and  judges  of  the  press 
made  their  investigation.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
did  all  they  possibly  could  to  rescue  an  atrocious  murderer 
from  his  just  doom,  and  to  fix  upon  two  respectable  men  the 
suspicion  of  being,  what  the  murderer  was,  guilty  first  of 
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murder,  and  afterwards  of  trying  to  get  some  one  elso 
hallged  for  it.  Besides  this,  they  made  an  exhibition  of 
party  malice,  unequalled  by  anything  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  England,  or  by  anything  which  has  ever  in  tho  heat  of 
party  conllict  boon  alleged  to  have  occurred.  In  a  word,  tho 
incompetence  of  this  voluntary  tribunal  is  equalled  only  by 
its  corruptness. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  those  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  newspapers  should  know  the  limits  of  their 
usefulness.  They  can  adequately  and  usefully  discuss  general 
principles  of  politics,  literature,  and  so  forth,  and  apply 
those  principles  to  particular  cases  so  far  as  the  circum- 
stances known  to  them  permit.  When  they  attempt  to  decide 
questions  of  fact  depending  upon  a  number  of  small  details 
with  which  they  are  not  acquainted,  they  are,  if  possible,  a 
•worse  tribunal  than  the  House  of  Commons.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  that  exalted  body — at  least  a  numerically  consi- 
derable part  of  it — covered  itself  with  shame  and  ridicule 
more  completely  than  it  often  has  an  opportunity  of  doing. 
Members  of  every  party  yielded  to  the  soft  solicitations  of 
the  lobby  tout,  and  signed  a  petition  for  the  release  of  an 
atrocious  criminal,  about  the  merits  of  whose  case  they  knew 
nothing.  They  must  now  contemplate  their  own  behaviour 
with  peculiar  gratification.  One  good  point  in  the  whole 
business  is  that  all  the  fairly  respectable  journals  kept  out 
of  it.  Another  is,  that  if  such  a  thing  occurs  again  both 
the  public  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being  will 
know  just  what  it  is  worth;  or,  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be 
their  own  fault. 


PLURAL  VOTING. 

THE  successful  candidate  for  the  Northwich  division  of 
Cheshire  informs  Mr.  Gladstone  that  his  constituents 
were  especially  zealous  in  affirming  the  principle  of  "  one 
"  man,  one  vote."     It  was  known  that  the  information 
would  be  welcome,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  on  many  recent 
occasions  expressed  his  desire  once  more  to  remodel  a  Con- 
stitution which  has,  after  all  his  changes,  failed  to  give  him  a 
permanent  majority.  The  meaning  of  Mr.  Brunner's  phrase 
is  that  all  owners  of  property  should,  as  such,  be  absolutely 
disfranchised.    If  they  happen  to  be  occupiers  or  lodgers, 
they  may  share  with  their  neighbours  the  privilege  of  voting, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  hopes  to  extend  to  the  whole 
population.    The  degradation  of  the  franchise  proceeds  with 
a  constantly  augmenting  rapidity.    The  settlement  of  1832 
remained  undisturbed  for  five-and-thirty  years,  and  it  might 
have  lasted  much  longer  but  for  the  selfish  ambition  of  rival 
statesmen.    Lord  John  Russell,  though  he  had  retired 
from  office  in  1867,  shares  with  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  credit  of  introducing  household  suffrage  into 
boroughs.    The  party  which  had  passed  the  great  Reform 
Bill  had  been  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  per- 
petual monopoly  of  power.    Lord  John  Russell,  when 
his  administration  became  gradually  discredited,  hoped  to 
renew  his  early  popularity  by  further   concessions ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  even  while  he  was  a  colleague  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  more  than  once  intimated  his  preference  of 
more  revolutionary  measures.    Unfortunately  the  compara- 
tively moderate  Bill  of  1866  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
which  included  a  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party.    In  the 
next  year  Mr.  Disraeli  tried  at  the  same  time  to  outbid  his 
opponents  and  to  provide  illusory  guarantees  for  the  security 
of  the  classes  which  were  to  be  deprived  of  a  large  share  of 
political  power.    Mr.  Gladstone,  with  much  adroitness, 
accepted  the  admissions  of  his  rival,  and  at  the  same  time 
simplified  the  measure  by  the  rejection  of  the  protective 
clauses. 

The  Act  of  1867  gave  preponderating  power  to  the 
working  classes  in  towns,  and  it  effected  a  large  reduction 
in  the  qualification  of  county  voters;  but  the  ancient 
constitutional  distinction  between  boroughs  and  rural 
constituencies  was  still  preserved.  Freeholders  and  occu- 
piers down  to  those  who  paid  a  rent  of  12I.  fairly  repre- 
sented the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  the  country  had 
not  yet  learned  to  prefer  mechanical  uniformity  to  a  more 
reasonable  political  organization.  The  landowners,  who  had 
up  to  that  time  generally  controlled  the  counties,  were 
superseded  by  the  tenant-farmers  ;  but  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  interests  of  all  sections  of  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity would  ultimately  prove  to  be  identical.  Another  class 
of  county  voters  had  about  the  same  time  become  thoroughly 
Conservative.  Residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  forming  one  of  the  most  enlightened  portions  of 


the  community,  were,  as  elections  for  tho  homo  counties 
showed,  almost  universally  favourable  to  existing  institu- 
tions. Democratic  agitators  consequently  sneer  at  suburban 
"  villadom,"  as  they  call  the  merchants,  the  tradesmen,  the 
small  capitalists,  and  the  professional  residents  who  among 
them  conduct  much  of  the  most  important  business  of  tho 
community.  Tho  suburban  constituencies  had,  in  tho  judg- 
ment of  demagogues,  tho  fatal  defect  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  Gladstone,  having  principally  contributed  to 
the  legislation  of  1867,  entered  office  in  the  following  year 
at  the  head  of  a  largo  majority.  In  tho  five  or  six  years 
which  followed  he  contrived  to  expend  the  popular  confi- 
dence which  had  enabled  him  to  carry  many  important 
measures.  The  scandalous  offer  of  a  bribe  to  the  Income- 
taxpayers  failed  of  its  effect  at  the  election  of  1874,  and 
probably  he  began  from  that  time  to  contemplate  another 
reconstruction  of  the  Parliamentary  machine  which  no 
longer  served  his  purpose.  The  reaction  of  1880,  though  it 
was  satisfactory  to  the  democratic  party,  afforded  no  cer- 
tainty of  lasting  predominance.  Consequently,  after  Mr. 
Gladstone's  return  to  power,  the  Government  announced 
the  intention  of  establishing  household  suffrage  in  counties, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  measure  was  only  postponed  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  which  might  have  been  caused 
by  an  early  dissolution.  As  the  Ministerial  majority  was 
amply  sufficient  to  ensure  success,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
followers  could  have  little  doubt  that  their  supremacy 
would  at  last  be  secured  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  was 
probably  for  this  reason  that  the  latest  Franchise  Act  was 
passed  with  a  certain  show  of  moderation,  and  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  new  constituencies. 

It  cannot  have  been  forgotten  that,  in  introducing  the 
new  measure,  Mr.  Gladstone  repeatedly  declared  that  he 
had  intentionally  abstained  from  even  the  smallest  amount 
of  disfranchisement.  He  was  willing  to  maintain  all  exist- 
ing electoral  privileges,  and  he  only  wished  to  render  the 
system  symmetrical  by  giving  voters  in  counties  the  rights 
which  were  already  enjoyed  by  borough  householders.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  and  those  who  had  shared  with  him 
the  easy  and  pleasant  task  of  supporting  popular  demands, 
had  made  abundant  use  of  the  argument  which  was  known 
as  the  claim  of  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  It 
was,  as  Radical  orators  asserted,  a  shameful  anomaly  that  a 
householder  should  have  or  not  have  a  vote  because  he 
happened  to  live  within  or  without  a  casual  or  imaginary 
boundary.  It  was  useless  for  thoughtful  politicians  to  object 
that  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  majority  in  one  place 
furnished  the  strongest  of  arguments  against  its  control  of 
all  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  grossly  unjust  to 
disfranchise  by  a  process  of  swamping  the  most  capable 
portion  of  the  constituencies ;  but  the  man  on  this  side  of 
the  hedge  saw  that  his  own  share  of  power  would  be  in- 
creased if  he  opened  the  gate  to  his  like-minded  neighbour 
on  the  other  side.  If  one-half  of  a  crowd  which  is  pressing 
into  a  building  is  admitted,  it  will  inevitably  open  the  doors 
to  those  who  have  been  accidentally  excluded.  The  borough 
householders  had  the  strongest  interest  in  extending  the 
suffrage  into  the  counties,  and  the  only  difficulty  experienced 
by  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  and  his  friends  was  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  surging  multitude  behind  him.  They  probably  expected 
that  the  Conservative  party  would  at  the  first  election  under 
the  new  system  be  reduced  to  insignificance  and  impotence. 
The  calculation  would  have  been  justified  by  the  result  if 
the  same  unwholesome  love  of  uniformity  had  not  induced 
the  Government  to  hand  over  the  representation  of  Ireland 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Crown  and  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Gladstone  so  far  foresaw  the  danger  that  ho  entreated  his 
supporters  in  Great  Britain  to  give  him  a  majority  which 
would  render  him  independent  of  Mr.  Parnell's  support. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  disappointed  of  success  in  his  appeal 
that  he  resolved  once  more  to  pack  the  j  ury  which  had  re- 
turned an  unsatisfactory  verdict. 

Having  boasted  again  and  again  of  his  liberality  and 
fairness  in  the  construction  of  his  Franchise  Bill,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has,  since  the  election  of  1885,  devised  more 
than  one  scheme  for  defeating  the  Conservative  minority 
by  a  new  extension  of  the  franchise.  He  has  on  several 
occasions  sneered  publicly  at  the  members  for  the  Universities 
as  representing  no  popular  constituency,  and  his  example 
has  been  followed  by  some  of  his  most  zealous  supporters. 
Mr.  Bryce,  himself  an  eminent  scholar,  once  proposed 
to  amend  the  Irish  representative  system,  which  includes 
Mr.  Biggar  and  Dr.  Tanner,  by  depriving  of  their  seats 
Mr.  Plunkett  and  Mr.  Gibson,  who  were  then  members 
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for  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  Liberal  residents  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  informed  that  their 
address  to  Lord  Hartington  can  only  be  regarded  with 
contempt.  The  seats  for  Universities  were  created  or  re- 
tained with  universal  consent  by  the  Bill  of  1867.  The 
present  incumbents  are  certainly  not  inferior  in  competence 
to  the  average  of  members,  and  they  exclusively  represent 
educated  constituencies.  Nevertheless,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
returns  to  power  they  are  doomed  as  soon  as  he  has  leisure 
to  deteriorate  still  further  the  Constitution  which  he  framed 
two  or  three  years  ago.  One  of  his  adherents  who  at  that 
time  had  been  recently  returned  for  two  Scotch  Universities 
had  the  good  taste  to  warn  his  constituency  that  unless 
they  gave  the  Liberal  party  larger  majorities  they  incurred 
the  risk  of  disfranchisement.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
simple  and  paramount  duty  of  supporting  Mr.  Gladstone 
requires  no  high  order  of  intelligence.  Social  or  economical 
advantages  operate,  like  academic  training,  as  disqualifica- 
tions in  Radical  eyes.  Mr.  Brunner  complacently  informs 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  out  of  his  own  five  thousand  sup- 
porters scarcely  one  paid  a  rent  of  40I.  a  year.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  in  the  Northwich  division  of  Cheshire 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  unanimously  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Brunner  and  his  leader.  That  such  a 
judgment  should  be  quoted  with  satisfaction  by  a  Radical 
candidate  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  decadence  of  poli- 
tical judgment. 

The  Parliamentary  representation  of  the  Universities  is, 
after  all,  rather  a  recognition  of  a  sound  principle  than 
a  considerable  weight  in  the  balance  of  parties.  Mr. 
Gladstone  contemplates  a  more  serious  readjustment  of  the 
relative  power  of  different  classes.  General  surprise  was 
felt  when  it  was  found  that  some  indefinite  change  in  the 
system  of  registration  found  a  place  in  the  authorized 
programme  of  1885.  There  were  no  known  abuses  to  be 
corrected,  and  the  restrictions  on  a  suffrage  which  would 
otherwise  be  almost  universal  were  deliberately  imposed  by 
Parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  selection 
among  claimants  of  the  franchise.  The  details  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  new  project  have  not  been  published;  but  it 
appears  from  some  of  his  recent  speeches  that  he  proposes  to 
-make  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  voters  by  relaxing 
the  present  conditions  of  residence,  and  probably  by  other 
changes.  Revising  barristers  are  not  yet  authorized  or 
required  to  admit  the  simple  claim  of  "flesh  and  blood." 
If  Mr.  Gladstone's  intentions  are  carried  out,  any  limits 
to  the  suffrage  which  may  still  survive  will  shortly  be 
abolished.  According  to  Mr.  Brunner's  statement,  which 
probably  coincides  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  wishes,  "  the 
"classes"  are  opposed  to  "the  masses"  in  opinion,  and 
they  are,  under  the  existing  law,  fully  able  to  return  their 
own  candidates.  As  has  been  said,  the  Reform  Act  lasted 
for  thirty-five  years.  The  Act  of  1867  was  not  changed  for 
eight  years.  Two  years  have  sufficed  to  convince  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  the  constituencies  of  two  years  ago  are  not 
sufficiently  servile.  According  to  his  present  intention  the 
possession  of  property  will  hereafter  no  longer  bo  a  qualifi- 
cation. Universal  suffrage  exists  in  several  other  great 
countries  ;  but  in  no  instance  does  it  return  an  omnipotent 
Parliament,  subject  to  no  fundamental  laws. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

SINCE  the  so-called  war  in  Tonquin  came  to  an  end,  to 
the  relief  of  mankind,  the  French  have  been  engaged 
in  another  fight,  wbich  has  not  as  yet  been  more  conspicu- 
ously successful  than  the  first.  They  have  been  trying  to 
make  something  out  of  their  new  possession  directly  and 
indirectly — to  raise  money  enough  to  pay  their  expenses, 
and  also  to  use  Tonquin  as  a  means  of  opening  Southern 
China  to  French  trade  and  keeping  it  carefully  for  France 
when  open.  This  second  effort  of  theirs  has  led  to  some 
decidedly  pretty  diplomatic  fencing  and  manoeuvring  between 
their  envoys  and  the  Pekin  Mandarins.  As  yet  the  balance 
has  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  these  latter  officials.  It  is 
said  that  the  Chinese  are  very  jealous  of  making  any  con- 
cession which  looks  like  a  confession  of  inferiority;  and,  to 
judge  by  their  diplomacy,  they  have  certainly  no  reason  for 
believing  that  they  are  not  fully  the  equals  of  any  European 
who  may  come  in  their  way.  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
civilized  than  the  dexterity  they  have  shown  in  baffling  the 
French  without  ever  giving  them  the  least  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint.    If  Prince  Bismarck  were  as  vain  a  man  as 


Kaunitz,  he  might  praise  those  Mandarins  by  saying  that 
he  could  not  have  done  it  better  himself.  The  objects  of 
the  French  were  to  turn  Tonquin  into  a  great  commercial 
depot,  with  easy  access  to  Yunnan,  to  secure  the  right  of 
importing  and  selling  goods  which  have  hitherto  been  kept 
as  strict  Government  monopolies  in  China,  to  shut  all  other 
nations  out  of  this  warehouse  by  means  of  rigid  protective 
tariffs,  and  then  to  command  the  markets  of  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  Empire.  It  was  a  fine-looking  scheme,  such  as 
the  French  excel  in  making ;  but  there  were  various  ob- 
stacles to  its  successful  application,  some  geographical,  some 
commercial,  and  one  diplomatic,  which  was  the  first  to  be 
overcome.  As  yet  even  this  has  not  been  mastered.  This 
barrier  was,  and  is,  the  determination  of  the  Chinese 
Mandarins  that  Yunnan  should  not  be  turned  into  a  happy 
hunting-ground  for  French  traders.  They  have  very  reso- 
lutely said  No  to  the  more  outrageous  of  the  French 
demands  ;  some  of  the  less  dangerous  they  have  conceded  oa 
receipt  of  a  proper  consideration ;  and,  finally,  they  have- 
drafted  a  treaty  which  will  give  the  French  the  right  of 
conducting  a  trade  over  the  Tonquin  frontier  if  they  can 
make  the  roads  and  produce  the  proper  commodities,  with 
this  to  encourage  them,  that  they  will  have  to  face  the  com- 
petition  of  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  which 
will,  unless  they  show  incredible  folly,  have  a  much  better 
road  to  the  same  markets  at  their  disposal. 

This  treaty  is  the  second  the  high  contracting  parties 
have  made  in  less  than  eighteen  months.  By  the  first 
France  conceded  everything  and  got  nothing.  She  was 
not  to  import  opium  into  Yunnan.  Only  two  trading 
towns  were  given  her  on  the  frontier,  and  the  reduction  of 
Customs  dues  allowed  was  so  small,  that  what  remained 
was  still  prohibitive  considering  the  great  cost  of  transport 
from  Tonquin.  China  was  to  have  the  right  of  appointing 
Consuls  in  the  French  dominions.  This  of  itself  was  gain 
enough  for  China  to  counterbalance  more  than  a  mere 
trumpery  reduction  of  Customs.  It  is  notorious  that 
Chinese  emigrants  never  give  up  the  hope  of  returning  home, 
and  would  take  great  good  care  to  stand  well  with 
an  agent  of  their  Government.  They  are  clannish,  and 
as  fond  of  belonging  to  secret  societies  as  if  they  were 
Irishmen.  When  they  collect  in  numbers  they  are  very  apt 
to  break  out  suddenly,  as  Rajah  Brooke  found  to  his  cost 
at  Sarawak.  A  Chinese  Consul  would  almost  certainly  be 
not  only  the  agent  of  his  Government,  but  also  the  No.  r 
of  a  local  branch  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  White  Lily,  or 
something  equally  poetical,  flowery,  and  dangerous.  He 
would  have  the  local  Chinese  colony,  which  does  all  the 
heavy  work,  and  is  incomparably  superior  in  strength  and 
spirit  to  such  people  as  the  Tonquinese,  in  his  hand.  The 
English  Government  has  certainly  been  so  convinced  of  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  appointment  of  Chinese  Consuls  in 
our  Eastern  ports  that  it  has  always  refused  to  admit  thern 
or  has  insisted  on  naming  them  itself.  Plainly  it  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  to  have  gone  through  the  Tonquin  war  to 
get  nothing  better  than  such  a  treaty  as  this.  It  was 
greeted  with  the  most  virtuous  indignation,  and  poor  M. 
Cogordan,  who  had  been  so  weak  as  to  make  it,  was  re- 
called. Then  M.  Constans  was  sent  to  make  a  better,  and 
after  a  year  of  labour  has  succeeded  in  settling  the  terms  of 
another  and  a  more  acceptable.  France  had  something  in 
hand  to  give  up  to  China — the  peninsula  of  Paklung  to 
wit.  This  place  is,  it  seems,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Tonquin,  and  was  much  an  object  of  desire  at  Pekin,  mainly 
for  strategic  reasons,  though  it  is  apparently  not  well  enough 
known  to  be  named  even  on  good  maps.  When  China 
begins  to  talk  of  keeping  places  for  strategic  reasons,  its 
neighbours  may  begin  to  bethink  themselves.  It  has  obtained 
its  strategic  position,  however,  and  has  paid  for  it  by  certain- 
concessions.  The  French  are  to  have  the  right  to  import  opium 
from  Tonquin  into  Yunnan.  They  are  to  have  four  trading 
towns  on  the  frontier  instead  of  two,  and  a  further  reduction 
of  Customs.  On  the  other  hand,  China  sticks  to  its  point 
as  to  the  Consuls,  and  resolutely  refuses  to  permit  the  im- 
portation of  salt.  As  this  article  is  a  monopoly  in  China, 
and  an  important  source  of  revenue,  it  was  pretty  in  the 
French  to  ask  leave  to  import  it  and  undersell  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  as  if  Spain,  for  instance,  were  to  request  to 
be  allowed  to  carry  cheap  tobacco  into  France  and  sell  it 
freely.  The  utmost  they  can  obtain  is  a  promise  that  if  the- 
farmers  of  the  tax  choose  to  buy  salt  in  Tonquin  they  may. 
This  is  not  a  triumphant  treaty  to  be  the  outcome  of  so  much 
fighting  and  negotiation.  It  certainly  promises  nothing  so 
clearly  as  that,  if  ever  Chinese  soldiers  reach  the  level  of 
efficiency  attained  by  Chinese  diplomatists,  the  questions  as 
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to  the  future  of  European  nations  in  tho  Far  East  willsottlo 
themselves  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Even  by  itself  the 
treaty  docs  not  look  as  if  tho  Fronch  wore  much  nearer  their 
Tonquineso  Eldorado.  It  is  oxquisitoly  characteristic  of 
their  ingrained  hahit  of  forming  magnificent  schemes  of 
colonization  and  commerce,  before  they  have  even  made 
their  footing  good,  that  whilo  they  are  dreaming  of  getting 
hold  of  all  the  markets  in  Southern  China,  they  do  not  yet 
clearly  know  how  they  are  to  get  their  goods  over  tho  fron- 
tier of  Tonquin  ;  and  that  whilo  they  are  thinking  of  the 
happy  day  when  they  will  virtually  ruin  the  prosperous  and 
immoral  opium  trade  of  the  perfidious  Albion,  they  have 
not  as  much  as  begun  to  plant  their  poppies.  It  has  also 
escaped  their  attention  that  there  is  a  large  local  pro- 
duction of  the  drug  in  Yunnan.  In  the  meantime  there 
are  two  further  considerations  which  they  may  turn  over 
in  their  minds.  Firstly,  the  best  Yunnan  country  can 
be  got  at  from  Upper  Burmah  more  easily  than  from 
Tonquin.  Secondly,  there  is  a  third  and  far  better  route 
which  they  have  no  means  of  controlling,  and  which  may 
be  opened  to  their  competitors.  The  Canton  river  runs 
right  through  the  province  of  Kwang-Si  almost  to  the 
frontier  of  Tonquin,  and  is  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles 
by  river  steamers  and  large  junks.  With  a  little  good 
management  it  will  be  possible,  and  even  easy,  for  European 
Powers  to  obtain  the  right  of  using  this  water-way.  The 
very  well-informed  Correspondent  of  the  Times  speaks  as  if 
it  had  already  been  decided,  with  good  prospect  of  success, 
to  ask  the  Chinese  Government  to  open  Nan-ning  as  a 
"  treaty-port."  This  town  will  be  found  on  the  maps 
marked  well  up  on  the  Yu  Kiang,  an  affluent  of  the  Canton 
river.  It  is  easily  accessible,  and  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  good 
market.  Water-ways  are  always  cheaper  and,  in  the  absence 
of  railways,  quicker  than  land  routes.  If  Nan-ning  is 
opened  as  a  treaty-port,  vessels  freighted  for  it  will  be 
able  to  pass  up  the  river  free  from  the  crushing  inland 
toll  levied  on  Chinese  commerce.  England,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  might  secure  this  advantage  if  they 
exert  themselves ;  and  then,  when  the  French  do  come  over 
the  Tonquin  frontier,  they  will  find  their  secular  enemies 
waiting  for  them,  and  in  a  position  to  meet,  if  not  to  defy, 
competition.  On  the  whole,  the  end  of  the  Tonquin  ad- 
venture seems  to  promise  to  be  as  amusing  as  the  results 
of  most  French  colonial  adventures.  Of  course  the  French 
may  come  up  the  Canton  river,  like  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  prospect  likely  to  please  them.  It  is 
not  the  proverbial  fair  field  and  no  favour,  but  a  pleasant 
hothouse  constructed  to  force  their  produce,  that  the  French 
desire. 

In  the  meantime  the  financial  condition  of  their  proposed 
Tonquinese  warehouse  is  not  by  any  means  satisfactory. 
The  Budget  shows  that  the  receipts  equal  the  expenditure  ; 
but  it  is  because  thirty  millions  of  francs  out  of  a  total  of 
forty-five  millions,  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  are  supplied  from 
the  French  taxes.  An  examination  of  the  items  of  expendi- 
ture shows  that  these  results  are  attained  in  the  traditional 
French  way.  There  are  no  French  colonists  and  very  little 
French  commerce  in  Annam  and  Tonquin ;  but  there  is  a 
large  army  of  occupation,  and  a  civil  service  calculated  on  a 
grandiose  scale.  Only  eleven  millions  out  of  forty-five  of 
the  revenue  are  not  spent  on  the  naval  and  military  forces, 
which  is  about  the  usual  proportion  in  those  wonderful 
French  colonies.  Of  the  eleven  millions  saved  for  civil 
purposes,  nearly  all  goes  in  paying  the  salaries  of  a  gigantic 
staff.  In  Annam  proper,  where  the  French  have  bound 
themselves  to  keep  no  resident  at  all,  they  have,  and  are 
yearly  paying  for,  one  resident  general,  four  residents,  eight 
vice-residents,  four  chanceliers,  and  twelve  permanent  clerks 
(commis  de  residence),  together  with  sixty  other  officials  of 
a  minor  kind.  Further,  it  appears  that  the  staff  of  the 
postal  and  telegraphic  service  in  Tonquin  and  Annam  costs 
703,500  frs.  a  year,  while  the  receipts  are  255,000  frs. 
Public  works  are  looked  after  by  gentlemen  who  yearly  cost 
348,000  frs.,  and  who  look  after  an  expenditure  amounting 
to  680,000  frs. — not  quite  twice  their  salaries — and  it  is  the 
same  all  through.  In  short,  Tonquin  and  Annam  are  what 
French  colonies,  so  called,  have  generally  been.  There  is  a 
parade  of  military  force  about  five  times  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  work  it  has  to  do  than  the  whole  establishment  in 
Hindostan.  There  is  a  swarm  of  civil  functionaries,  and 
the  two  preside  over  a  dead-alive  community  which  gains  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  keeping  cafes.  All  this  apparatus 
is  waiting  to  seize  that  vast  trade  which  dangles  before  the 
eyes  of  French  colonists,  but  always  slips  through  their 
fingers  even  when  they  get  near  enough  to  touch  it.  While 


they  are  laboriously  preparing  to  take  possession  of  this 
treasure  in  all  the  forms,  a  peaceful  arrangement  will  very 
probably  enable  England  to  beat  them  in  the  desired  market, 
which,  of  course,  will  bo  ono  more  pieco  of  villany  on  our 
perfidious  part. 


LION  TAMING. 

M PEZON,  who  has  just  retired  from  business,  was, 
•  with  one  exception,  the  greatest  lion-tamer  in  the 
world.  Tho  exception  is  M.  Bidel,  who  still  continues  to 
exercise  his  marvellous  control  over  the  monarch  of  the 
woods.  The  most  interesting  fact  in  M.  Pezon's  career  is 
that  he  never  used  a  whip.  His  method  was,  in  the  poli- 
tical slang  of  the  day,  conciliation,  and  not  coercion.  He 
adopted  persuasive  methods,  and  his  success  with  lions  was 
extraordinary.  Tigers  he  candidly  confessed  that  he  could 
not  manage  so  well.  Kindness,  it  seems,  does  not  appeal  to 
the  tiger,  whether  of  the  human  or  the  feline  species,  and 
cruelty  M.  Pezon  would  not  use.  If  he  had,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  failed.  The  experience  of  all  persons  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  training  of  animals  is  in  this  respect 
pretty  much  the  same.  They  may  be  beaten  into  stupidity, 
but  they  cannot  be  kicked  into  cleverness.  Thus  the  sight 
of  tricks  well  performed  by  any  sort  of  beast,  from  the 
dancing  dog  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  ungallantly  compared 
oratorical  women  to  Mr.  Crocker's  hideously-named 
"  Equirationals,"  may  be  enjoyed  without  scruple  by  the 
most  humane  and  scrupulous  spectator.  They  cannot 
have  involved  any  real  suffei'ing  on  the  part  of  the 
performers,  and  they  have  probably  given  them  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  in  the  process  of  acquisition.  Opinions 
will,  of  course,  differ  as  to  the  value  of  lions  when  they  have 
been  tamed.  There  are  those  who  do  not  care  for  the 
society  of  anything  living  which  is  not  also  human.  Some, 
again,  have  for  carnivorous  quadrupeds  a  dislike  which  they 
cannot  shake  off,  even  at  the  dictates  of  morality  or  religion. 
Others,  who  have  no  objection  to  the  eating  of  flesh,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  their  own,  agree  with  Bottom,  that  "  there  is 
"  not  a  more  fearful  wild  fowl  than  your  lion  living,"  and 
give  the  creature  a  wide  berth.  When  Cuvier  was  inter- 
rupted in  the  course  of  his  learned  labours  by  the  appari- 
tion of  the  Devil,  he  was  at  first  somewhat  startled.  But  a 
moment's  examination  reassured  him.  "  Cloven  hoof  t 
"  Graminivorous,"  he  observed, and  went  on  writing  serenely. 
M.  Pezon  cares  no  more  for  a  lion  than  Cuvier  cared  for  a 
cow. 

Indeed  M.  Pezon  had  a  pet  lion  which  accompanied  him 
on  his  walks  at  Versailles,  greatly  to  the  terror  of  the  inha- 
bitants. M.  Pezon  despises  this  unworthy  panic,  for  which  he 
can  see  no  reason.  His  lion  is  quite  harmless,  and  he  expects 
the  public  to  know  that  as  well  as  himself.  In  one  of  the 
most  charming  pictures  ever  painted  Carpaccio  has  por- 
trayed the  grotesque  alarm  of  the  monks  when  St.  Jerome 
enters  the  garden  of  the  monastery,  followed  by  a  very 
demure  and  decorous  lion.  The  premises  are  dotted  with 
cowled  figures;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  half  a  minute  the 
coast  will  be  clear,  and  St.  Jerome  left  alone  with  his 
alarming  friend.  St.  Jerome  not  only  founded,  if  we  may 
believe  Bishop  Tiiirlwall,  the  Broad  Church  school,  he 
also  made  the  great  discovery  that  a  lion  is  only  a  cat, 
after  all.  Praed  called  his  brother  members  in  the 
House  "just  Eton  boys  grown  heavy,"  and  a  similar 
relation  appears  to  subsist  between  the  feline  and  the 
leonine  nature.  The  cat  grown  heavy  is  a  cat  still, 
and  cats,  as  all  their  friends  are  agreed,  may  be  coaxed 
into  anything.  If  it  be  objected  that  tigers  are  cats 
also,  we  can  only  reply  that  there  are  different  kinds 
of  cats,  and  that  the  polecat,  for  example,  is  not  a 
gentle  or  agreeable  beast.  Why  Frenchmen  should  get 
on  especially  well  with  lions  is  a  problem  which  may  be 
variously  solved.  The  fact  seems  to  be  so.  The  greatest 
lion-tamer  that  ever  lived,  greater  than  either  M.  Bidel  or 
M.  Pezon,  was  French.  Victor  Hugo  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  answering  the  question.  He  would  have 
said: — "The  lion  is  the  king  of  beasts.  The  Frenchman 
"  is  the  king  of  men.  Let  the  nations  tremble  when 
"  the  immeasurable  Republic  speaks,"  and  so  forth. 
M.  Pezon,  however,  though  he  dislikes  tigers,  does  not 
confine  his  attentions  to  lions.  He  puts  forth  his  influence 
over  the  elephant,  and  it  follows  him,  and  harkens  to  his 
word.  It  is  like  our  human  conceit  to  call  tho  elephant 
sagacious.  If  he  were  really  sagacious,  and  not  merely 
amenable  to  buns,  he  would  lift  up  his  horn,  or  rather  his 
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paw.  and  we  miserable  mortals  should  flee  before  him.  If 
M.  Pezox  takes  his  tame  lion  into  private  life  with  him,  he 
will  avoid  the  danger  of  being  bored  which  besets  all  ex- 
celebrities,  and  will  not  follow  the  example  of  the  retired 
tallow-chandler,  who  felt  himself  compelled  to  revisit  scenes 
of  past  delight  on  inciting  days. 


HAILING  THE  DAWN  OF  TOE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

MANY  amusing  incidents  (which  it  is  to  be  feared  1 
escape  the  public)  occur  in  the  discussions  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  Often  does  the  Radical  on  these  occasions 
"  spread  himself  "  almost  unnoticed  by  the  world  in  general, 
and  very  instructive  sometimes  are  the  little  revelations 
of  character  which  we  get  from  him.  A  most  agreeable 
passage  of  this  kind  took  place  last  Tuesday  on  the  resumed 
consideration  of  the  Diplomatic  Vote,  when  Mr.  Robertson 
called  attention  to  the  refusal  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  take  part  in  the  French  International  Exhibition 
of  1889.  Why,  asked  Mr.  Robertson,  had  they  refused  to 
do  this?  It  was  because  the  year  1889  was  the  "  Hegira 
"  of  the  French  Revolution;  "  by  which  delightful  derange- 
ment of  epochas  he  did  not  mean,  we  suppose,  that  the 
French  are  about  to  celebrate  the  expulsion  of  the  Revo- 
lution from  Fiance  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  but 
simply  that  they  intend  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
the  meeting  of  the  States-General  and  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastille ;  and  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  this  commemo- 
ration was,  in  Mr.  Robertson's  opinion,  an  act  of  dis- 
courtesy to  the  French  Government.  Sir  James  Fergusson 
had,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  it  was  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  that  the  French  Government  perfectly  ap- 
preciated the  reasons  which  made  the  acceptance  of  their 
invitation  impossible,  and,  so  far  from  resenting  the 
refusal,  had  informed  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  through 
M.  Waddington,  that  "  in  the  event  of  the  Government 
"  of  the  Queen  not  being  able  to  participate  offlcially,  the 
"  French  Government  would  receive  with  satisfaction  the 
"  assurance  of  their  unofficial  support." 

All  this,  we  say,  was  abundantly  made  clear  in  the  brief 
speech  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  yet  still  our  Radicals  were  not  happy.  In  prin- 
ciple, no  doubt,  they  would  admit  that  an  English  Govern- 
ment cannot  with  propriety  take  part  in  ceremonies  of 
merely  political  significance  in  other  countries ;  but,  then, 
what  is  a  "  ceremony  of  political  significance  "  1  Could  it 
possibly  be  right  to  apply  this  cold,  neutral,  unsympathetic 
phrase  to  the  commemoration  of  historical  events  which  all 
Radicals— that  is  to  say,  all  good  and  virtuous  men — look 
back  upon  with  admiration  1  To  no  member  of  the  Radical 
party  does  this  essentially  sentimental  view  of  the  matter 
appear  to  commend  itself  so  powerfully  as  it  does — strange 
to  say — to  Mr.  Labouciiere.  To  show  how  right  we  were  in 
saying  that  the  public  lose  a  good  deal  by  not  studying  the 
discussions  on  Supply,  we  surely  need  do  no  more  than  cite 
the  one  remarkable  fact  that  in  last  Wednesday's  report  of 
these  discussions  Mr.  Labouciiere  will  be  found  "  gushing." 
Yes;  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  senior  member  for 
Northampton  gushed.  He  talked  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille  as  "  one  of  the  noblest  deeds  ever  done,"  and 
challenged  the  hon.  member  for  Mid-Leicestershire  to  deny 
that  it  was  "  one  which  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
"  human  race."  Now  really,  really  Mr.  Labouciiere  !  At 
this  time  of  day,  and  with  your  way  of  looking  at  things,  to 
speak  of  this  first  outbreak  of  a  blind  popular  madness — 
destined  to  do  work  much  more  questionable  than  the 
demolition  of  the  "  fortress  of  tyranny  " — as  one  of  the 
"  noblest  deeds  ever  done  " !  The  native  humour  of  the 
speaker  reasserted  itself  a  moment  afterwards  when,  in 
reply  to  an  interjected  protest  against  his  statement  that 
Louis  XVI.  had  congratulated  his  faithful  Parisians  on  the 
achievement,  he  admitted  that  "  perhaps  there  was  a  little 
"  force,  but  still  he  did  it."  This,  however,  is  only  the 
reaction  natural  to  a  mind  like  Mr.  Labouciiere's.  To  find 
himself  a  sentimentalist  even  for  a  moment  must  be  a  shock 
to  him  ;  and  as  ultra-cynicism — or  perhaps  an  excessive 
affectation  of  cynicism,  assumed,  as  his  friends,  we  believe, 
assert,  to  disguise  a  profoundly  emotional  temperament — 
is  Mr.  Labouciiere's  foible,  we  ought  not  to  discourage  any 
occasional  invasions  of  romance.  But  it  is  the  intellectual 
aspect  of  utterances  like  these  which  make  them  so  in- 
teresting.    They  are  so  instructive  a  revelation  of  the 


essentially  stationary  character  of  the  Radical  mind.  Nearly 
all  intelligent  youths  pass  through  a  stage  of  mental  develop- 
ment at  which  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  does,  or  may, 
appear  to  them  "  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  deeds  ever 
"  done."  But  unless  they  "  shut  up  "  their  minds  at  that 
age — one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  doing  which  is  to 
enrol  themselves  as  members  of  the  "  cock-sure  "  political 
party — they  usually  learn  to  take  a  juster  view  of  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  human  events  as  they  grow  older.  It 
is  indeed  droll  to  find  the  opposite  sort  of  mental  history — 
the  history  of  arrested  development — so  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  a  quarter  where  the  suspicion  of  illustrating  it 
would  be  so  indignantly  resented. 


LIBERAL-UNIONISM. 

THE  Liberal-Unionists,  and  especially  one  of  the  sec- 
tions into  which  the  party  is  divided,  are  trying  a 
novel  and  difficult  experiment  in  party  government.  They 
have  hitherto  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  alliance  with 
the  Government  by  confining  its  terms  to  the  single  issue  of 
Home  Rule.  Both  their  temporary  associates  and  their 
former  colleagues  admit  that  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  as  well  as  their  respective  followers,  have 
fulfilled  their  engagements  with  the  utmost  loyalty ;  but  a 
confederacy  formed  for  specific  purposes  falls  far  short  of 
an  organized  union.  It  was  natural  and  right  that  the 
Liberal  -  Unionists  should  reserve  their  independence  of 
action ;  but  their  object  will  be  defeated  if  they  exercise  to 
the  full  extent  the  rights  which  they  theoretically  retain. 
Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
contradiction  of  the  charge  that  he  had  severed  himself, 
like  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  from  the  Unionist  party.  He 
showed  that  his  differences  of  opinion  from  the  Government 
would  not  necessarily  lead  to  hostile  action;  and  he  ex- 
plained that  the  responsibility  of  deciding  on  disputed 
questions  of  policy  rested  with  the  Ministers.  He  and  his 
friends  had  supported  the  Crimes  Bill,  including  the 
authority  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  proclaim  certain 
associations  as  illegal ;  and  it  must  have  been  understood 
that  all  or  any  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Bill  would 
be  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Government. 
It  appears  that  the  Liberal- Unionists,  and  probably,  as 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  suggests,  Lord  Hartington  himself, 
had  advised  the  Government  to  defer  the  proclamation  of 
the  National  League  as  long  as  possible.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
quoted  in  justification  of  a  policy  of  delay  the  opinion  of  an 
unnamed  Irish  landowner  that  the  League  was  already  in 
process  of  dissolution,  and  that  Government  interference 
with  its  proceedings  might  perhaps  renew  its  popularity 
and  vigour.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  in- 
formant may  have  been  in  the  right,  but  his  judgment  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  It  is  by  no  means 
obvious  that  the  advice  which  the  Liberal-Unionists  may 
have  been  justified  in  tendering  ought,  when  it  had  been 
rejected,  to  be  published  for  general  information.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proceeded  to  say  that  he  should  probably 
support  his  opinion  by  his  vote ;  yet  he  must  have  been 
aware  that,  if  the  Liberal-Unionists  joined  the  Opposition, 
the  whole  object  for  which  they  have  been  contending 
would  be  finally  frustrated.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  in 
that  event  be  at  once  replaced  in  office,  with  full  power  to 
repeal  the  Union  or  to  reproduce  the  iniquitous  measure 
of  last  year. 

When  Parliament  authorized  the  Government  to  pro- 
claim the  National  League,  it  implicitly  assumed  that  the 
power  would  be  used  or  suspended  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Cabinet.  It  is  true  that,  by  one  of  the  unfortunate 
compromises  which  have  resulted  from  the  Parliamentary 
weakness  of  the  Ministers,  the  House  of  Commons  retained 
the  power  of  revoking  a  Proclamation  by  an  Address  to  the 
Crown.  The  enactment  was  in  a  high  degree  injudicious 
and  mischievous ;  but  it  is  useless  to  complain  of  accom- 
plished facts.  The  majority,  though  it  has  consented  to 
a  virtual  renewal  of  the  endless  debates  on  the  Crimes 
Act,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  reaffirm  its  former  decision. 
Assent  to  an  Address  for  suppressing  the  Proclamation 
would  bo  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  Government 
ought  not  to  have  been  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  would  be 
in  an  absurd  position  if,  in  such  circumstances,  they 
played  the  game  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation  may 
have  been  accelerated  by  the  provision  that  Parliament 
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should  on  this  point  be  made  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  tho 
Government.  But  for  this  unnecessary  impediment  to 
vigorous  action  the  Government  would  perhaps  have  been 
content  to  wait  for  some  fresh  provocation  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  the  League  ;  but  tho  complicated  proceed- 
ings required  by  tho  Act  rendered  it  almost  necessary  to 
anticipate  tho  efforts  of  the  Homo  Rule  party.  If  the  issuo 
of  the  Proclamation  had  been  delayed  till  tho  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  and  had  then  been  found  indispensable,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  hold  an  iinmediato  or  an  autumn 
Session  for  the  trial  of  strength  which  is  now  to  be  held 
during  the  present  week.  It  was  more  convenient  to  add 
another  useless  debate  to  the  tedious  and  insincere  protests 
against  good  government  which  have  occupied  the  Session. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  present  attempt  even  to  dissolve  the 
National  League.  The  Proclamation  itself  is  only  a  technical 
preamble  to  specific  orders  which  may  or  may  not  be 
found  necessary  for  the  repression  of  disorder.  When  Par- 
liament has  refused  to  condemn  the  Proclamation,  the 
Government  will  be  at  liberty  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  without  further  obstruction.  The  suspension  of 
judgment  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  recommends  may  then  be 
practised  with  less  inconvenience.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Proclamation  may  not  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Though  the  National  League  is  almost  ubiquitous,  it  is 
more  lawless  and  more  dangerous  in  some  districts  than 
elsewhere,  and,  if  the  Government  thinks  fit,  its  existence 
may  be  tolerated  where,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
friend,  its  proceedings  are  comparatively  innocuous. 

Some  observers  have  of  late  years  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  government  by  part}  is  not  the  highest  conceivable 
form  of  political  organization.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  system  that  it  involves  the  habitual 
surrender  of  private  judgment.  An  English  Tory  or 
Radical,  an  American  Republican  or  Democrat,  must  vote 
with  his  party  in  many  cases  where  his  own  convictions  are 
opposed  to  the  measure  or  policy  in  dispute.  If  he  separates 
himself  from  his  habitual  confederates,  he  weakens  their 
influence  over  all  the  issues  on  which  he  may  possibly 
heartily  concur  with  the  rest  of  the  party.  In  England 
every  division  of  importance  involves  the  issue  of  confidence 
in  the  Government.  Independent  Unionists  cannot  thwart 
Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  on  a  Land  Bill  or 
a  Crimes  Proclamation  Address  without  endangering  or 
injuriously  affecting  their  power  to  defeat  Home  Rule.  It 
is  impossible  to  combine  the  advantages  of  personal  inde- 
pendence and  of  party  discipline.  If  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
is  right  in  holding  that  the  theory  of  party  government  is 
obsolete,  he  would  nevertheless  allow  that  it  is  still  domi- 
nant in  England.  The  only  effectual  method  of  defeating 
Home  Rule  is  to  establish  and  maintain  in  office  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  pledged  to  resist  the  proposed  revolution. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  adverse  votes,  though  they  may  be  given 
in  good  faith,  are  so  many  contributions  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
influence.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should  yield  to  the  rhetorical  temptation  of  expressing  a 
wish  that  he  may  hereafter  be  once  more  enrolled  among  Mr. 
Gladstone's  followers.  His  present  adversaries  take  note  of 
every  admission  of  the  kind,  and  they  make  no  concessions 
in  return.  A  Radical  Unionist  may,  at  his  pleasure,  vote 
against  the  Government  on  a  Land  Bill  or  a  Crimes  Bill ; 
but  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Labouchere  may  be  trusted 
to  vote  as  they  are  directed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  could  be  induced  to  confine  itself  to  its 
ancient  function  of  advising,  or  occasionally  checking,  the 
policy  of  the  Crown,  every  member  might  perhaps  exercise 
an  unbiassed  judgment  on  all  the  questions  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  consider.  If  he  were  to  try  the  experiment  in  the 
House  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  he  would  generally 
find  himself  in  a  minority,  and  his  approval  or  opposition 
would  be  regarded  with  general  indifference.  Unluckily  the 
Liberal-Unionists  are  striving  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task 
of  dispensing  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  party  organiza- 
tion. They  confine  their  first  efforts  to  a  single  matter. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  anxious  to  explain  to  his  friends  at 
Birmingham  that  he  has  not  waived  or  altered  any  of  his 
opinions  which  he  professed  before  he  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  an  unprincipled  leader.  It  is  true  that  he 
makes  a  benevolent  attempt  to  serve  his  actual  allies  in  the 
Ministry  by  attributing  to  them  a  practical  adhesion  to  his 
own  views.  They  will  scarcely  regard  his  praises  of  their 
concessions  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  as  complimentary,  nor  are 
they  generally  reconciled  to  the  doctrine  of  compulsory  aliena- 
tion of  land. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  still 


adheres  to  all  tho  proposals  of  tho  "  unauthorized  pro- 
"  gramme."  Tho  Ministers  have  not  added  to  tho  con- 
fidence reposed  in  them  by  their  own  party  when  they 
have,  perhaps  under  pressuro  of  necessity,  borrowed  some 
of  tho  doctrines  of  their  Liberal  allies.  It  is  certain  that 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  tho  other  terms 
of  his  programme  would  bo  politically  suicidal.  Con- 
servatives who  abdicate  the  function  of  conserving  have 
no  business  to  retain  the  name.  Among  tho  terms  of  tho 
unauthorized  programme  are  tho  Disestablishment  of  tho 
Church,  and  tho  still  more  revolutionary  measure  of 
an  arbitrary  readjustment  of  taxation.  Tho  progressive 
Income  tax,  which  has  hitherto  been  rejected  by  the  French 
Bepublic,  is  a  principal  element  in  tho  unauthorized  pro- 
gramme The  creation  of  a  separate  Parliament  in  Ireland 
is  not  a  more  revolutionary  proposal.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
sincerity  is  proved  by  his  refusal  to  act  on  one  important 
point  with  the  party  which  alone  sympathizes  with  his 
general  policy.  Except  for  a  natural  prejudice  against 
political  honesty  in  others,  it  might  seem  strange  that 
Gladstonian  partisans  should  constantly  attack  and  vituperate 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  his  vote 
on  some  important  questions  more  than  compensates  for  his 
consistent  opposition  to  Home  Rule,  and  for  his  manly 
support  of  the  Crimes  Bill ;  but  the  present  Opposition  re- 
cognizes no  political  virtue  except  in  the  form  of  unqualified 
obedience  to  a  dictator.  The  ordinaiy  Radical  wishes  only 
to  be  guided  by  Mr.  Gladstone  perinde  ac  cadaver.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  not  sufficiently  passive  to  be  employed  as  an 
instrument.  His  tact  and  common  sense  will  probably  induce 
him  to  abstain  from  movements  which  would  tend  to  produce 
a  rupture  between  the  Liberal-Unionists  and  the  Government. 
He  well  knows  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  as  willingly 
defeat  the  Ministers  on  any  other  issue  as  on  the  question 
of  Home  Rule  or  of  coercion.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  also, 
notwithstanding  conventional  professions,  a  profound  dis- 
trust of  his  former  leader.  Lord  Hartington,  whom  Mr. 
Chamberlain  still  cordially  recognizes  as  his  leader,  has 
prudently  abstained  from  active  opposition  to  any  Govern- 
ment measure.  He  may  perhaps  have  concurred  in  advising 
the  Government  to  delay  the  Proclamation;  but  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  hasty  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
the  Liberal-Unionists  ought  to  have  resented  the  neglect  of 
their  counsels.  They  have  exerted  much  influence  during 
the  long  struggles  of  the  Session.  It  is  but  fair  that  they 
should,  in  turn,  defer  to  the  leaders  of  the  majority. 


"  SHANTIES." 

A"  SHANTY,"  or,  as  pedants  call  it,  "  chanty,"  is  a 
song  sung  by  sailors  at  their  work.  The  music  is 
"  to  a  certain  extent  traditional "  ;  the  words — which  are 
commonly  unfit  for  ears  polite — are  traditional  likewise. 
The  words  and  music  are  divided  into  two  parts — the 
"  shanty "  proper,  which  is  delivered  by  a  single  voice, 
with  or  without  a  fiddle  obblhjato,  and  the  refrain  and 
chorus,  which  are  sung  with  much  straining  and  tugging, 
and  with  peculiar  breaks  and  strange  and  melancholy 
stresses,  by  a  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  some  piece  of  bodily  labour.  The  manner  is 
this.  We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that  what  is  wanted 
is  an  anchor  song.  The  fugleman  takes  his  stand,  fiddle  in 
hand,  and  strikes  up  the  melody  of  "Away  Down  Rio." 
Then,  everything  being  ready,  he  pipes  out  a  single  line  of 
the  song,  and  the  working  party,  with  a  strong  pull  at  the 
capstan-bars,  answers  with  a  long-drawn  "  Away  down 
"  Rio."  He  sings  a  second  verse,  and  this  is  followed  by 
the  full  strength  of  the  chorus  : — 

For  we're  bound  to  Rio  Grande, 

And  away  down  Rio, 

Away  down  Rio. 
Sing  fare  you  well,  my  pretty  young  gal, 
For  we're  bound  for  Rio  Grande. 

And  so  on,  through  stave  after  stave,  till  the  anchor's 
weighed,  and,  the  work  being  done,  the  need  for  song  is 
gone  by. 

Messrs.  Frederick  J.  Davis,  R.N.R.,  and  Ferris  Tozer, 
have  collected  and  published  some  two  dozen  of  these  capstan 
ditties  under  the  title  of  Sailors'  Songs ;  or,  "  Chanties " 
(London  :  Boosey),  so  that  whoever  is  so  minded  may  sing 
them  in  his  own  drawing-room.  Mr.  Tozer,  it  should  be 
added,  is  responsible  for  the  notation  and  arrangement  of 
the  melodies — a  task  which  he  has  performed  with  tact  and 
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intelligence.  The  words,  which  are  Mr.  Davis's  very  own, 
are  well  meant,  but  not  much  besides.  They  are  mostly 
doggerel,  in  fact,  and  they  are  scarce  likely  to  supplant  in 
popularity  the  stuff  which  Jack  already  knows,  and  has 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  several  operations — 
of  pumpicg,  weighing  anchor,  taking  in  sail,  and  so  forth — 
of  which  his  working  life  is  composed.  This  is  unfortunate 
enough,  for  Jack's  songs,  as  we  have  hinted,  are  not  re- 
markable for  propriety  of  any  sort — whether  of  sentiment 
or  expression  ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  well  it'  his  memory 
could  be  fitted  with  a  brand-new  set  of  labour-lyrics,  and  he 
might  be  induced  to  sing  his  old  tunes  to  an  accompaniment  of 
braver  words.  Of  course,  there  is  no  place  in  the  "  chanty  " 
for  such  poetry  as  Dibdin  put  into  "  The  Token,"  and  "  Tom 
"  Tough,"  and  "  The  Last  Whistle,"  and  half  a  hundred 
masterpieces  more ;  and  there  is  perhaps  as  little  for  the 
gallantry  and  humour  which  distinguish  the  brilliant  and 
taking  sea-songs  of  Frederick  Marryat — "  Our  captain 
"  stood  on  the  carronade,"  for  instance,  and  "  Port  Admiral, 
"  you  be  d — d,"  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  But  there  need 
be  no  lack  in  it  of  spirit,  at  least,  and  none  of  "  swing  " 
and  "  go  " ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  poet 
has  yet  thought  fit  to  make  the  "  chanty  "  his  own.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  it  is  true,  was  minded  to  do  so  once ;  and  in  a 
moment  of  peculiar  inspiration  he  produced  the  terrifying 
and  desperate  stave  familiar  to  admirers  of  Billy  Bones 
and  Long  John  Silver  : — 

Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest, 

Yo-ho-ho  !  and  a  bottle  of  rum  ; 
Drink  and  the  devil  had  done  for  the  rest. 

But  at  this  point  either  his  genius  deserted  him  or  (what  is 
more  likely)  he  considered  that  he  had  written  enough  for 
his  purpose.  At  any  rate,  he  sang  no  more  ;  and  this  admir- 
able fragment  (which,  by  the  way,  may  be  adapted,  with  a 
little  humouring,  to  the  melody  of  "  Blow  the  Man  Down," 
as  published  by  our  authors)  is  all  we  have  to  show  what 
might  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  remind  us  what  remains 
to  do.  Perhaps  he  will  one  day  repair  the  omission.  Other 
bards  might  follow  in  his  wake  ;  and  in  this  way  Jack  would 
be  provided  with  at  least  the  potentialities  of  decent  song. 
Whether  he  would  take  advantage  of  them  or  not  is  quite 
another  matter.  His  instincts  are  .  vigorously  conservative, 
and  the  victory  of  the  New  Light,  if  it  were  ever  won, 
would  be  hard  to  win.  The  conclusion  is  melancholy  in  its 
way.  But  it  has  aspects  of  cheer,  for  all  that ;  and  they 
who  despair  of  the  adoption  in  our  mercantile  marine  of 
new  and  good  words  to  old  and  lively  "shanty"  tunes  may 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  Jack  is  certain 
to  show  himself  recalcitrant  in  the  matter  of  poeshies  by 
Mr.  Davis  as  he  would  be  in  that  of  brisk  and  buxom  verse 
(supposing  it  could  be  got  for  him)  from  otherwhere. 

Among  the  "  shanties  "  here  collected,  the  best,  perhaps, 
are  "  Blow  the  Man  Down,"  "  A-Roving,"  "  Away  Down 
"Rio,"  and  "The  Wide  Missouri."  In  "Tom's  Gone  to 
"  Ho  " — which,  as  our  authors  observe,  is  "  evidently  formed 
"  on  the  Dorian  mode" — we  have  a  melody  which  is  obvi- 
ously of  negro  birth  ;  in  "  Haul  the  Bowlin',"  what  is  plainly 
a  derivative  of  "  Caller  Herrin'."  The  origin  of  "  Hoodah 
"  Day  "  is  evident  enough  ;  that  of  "  Eight  Bells  "  might  pos- 
sibly be  found  in  "  Rosin  the  Bow  "  ;  as  in  "  A-Roving  " 
there  are  reminiscences  at  least  of  "  The  Jolly  Waggoner." 
It  is  a  fact,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  two  dozen  tunes  are 
strangely,  if  a  trifle  vaguely,  familiar  to  a  landsman's  ear, 
and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  in  such  of  them  as  he  can 
positively  identify  the  changes  imposed  upon  their  structure 
by  time  and  use,  and  the  exigencies  of  their  novel  and 
peculiar  function.  In  some — "Whisky  for  Johnnie,"  for 
example,  and  the  "  Dead  Horse,"  and  "  Homeward  Bound  " 
— there  is  a  touch  of  pathos  ;  others — as  "  Sally  Brown  " 
and  "  Away  Down  Rio  " — are  stout  and  jovial  enough  ; 
others — as  "Can't  you  Dance  the  Polka1!"  and  "Reuben 
"  Ranzo  " — are  merely  commonplace.  To  produce  an  effect 
with  any  of  them  apart  from  their  right  surroundings,  and 
in  other  circumstances  than  those  to  which  they  have  been 
fitted  from  the  first,  is,  we  take  it,  impossible.  The  notes  are 
easy  to  catch;  the  time  is  simple  enough;  Mr.  Davis's 
words  present  no  extraordinary  difficulties  either  of  sentiment 
or  accent.  But  the  peculiar  intonation  of  certain  phrases, 
the  traditional  movement,  the  pauses  dictated  by  effort,  tlio 
changes  proceeding  from  the  accidents  of  work — all  these 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  amateur;  and  without  these 
the  "  shanty  "  is  but  a  poor  thing. 


ARMY  RETIREMENT. 

A LETTER  (not  an  article),  signed  "  G.,"  in  the  St. 
James's  Gazette  of  last  AVednesday,  calls  attention  to 
the  approaching  compulsory  retirement  of  General  Sir 
Edward  Hamley.  Under  the  present  scheme  officers  are 
liable  to  be  put  on  the  non-effective  list  when  they  have  not 
been  in  active  employment  for  five  years.  Sir  Edward  will 
be  in  that  position  next  October.  Now,  no  doubt  the  law 
must  be  applied  to  him  as  to  other  men — equitably  and 
fairly  applied.  No  doubt,  also,  the  retirement  scheme  is 
meant  to  remove  from  the  active  list,  in  a  way  which, 
though  disagreeable  to  them,  is  not  dishonourable,  officers 
who  would  be  entitled  to  commands  by  right  of  length  of 
service,  but  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  rulers  of 
the  army,  are  not  qualified  for  them  by  knowledge  or 
abilities,  though  they  may  have  done  subordinate  work 
respectably.  It  was  designed  to  prevent  a  block  in  promo- 
tion which  would  have  barred  the  way  to  able  men ;  but 
it  was  not  meant  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  services 
of  exceptionally  competent  officers.  When  the  meaning 
of  the  scheme  is  stated  in  this  way  there  is  no  need  to 
add  that  it  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  Sir  Edward 
Hamley.  He  is  an  authority  on  the  scientific  part  of 
his  profession.  He  has  served  with  distinction.  Nobody 
denies  his  abilities.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  he  is  to 
be  treated  like  any  respectable  mediocrity  who  has  reached 
field  rank  by  mere  efflux  of  time  and  the  decent  discharge 
of  routine  duties?  Personal  questions  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  but  there  are  times  when  it  is  puerile  to  ignore 
them.  This  would  clearly  seem  to  be  one  of  these  occa- 
sions. The  world  is  not  ignorant  that  A  and  B,  together 
with  other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  find  it  difficult  to 
get  on  with  Sir  Edward  Hamley — which  may  be  their 
fault  or  his,  or  may  lie  between  them.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  General  Hamley  has,  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  it,  directed  unanswerable  and  unanswered 
criticisms  against  that  pet  War  Office  folly,  the  reduction 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  With  these  matters  of 
common  knowledge  to  guide  us,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  to 
ask  whether  "  personal  questions  "  have  not  been  responsible 
for  bringing  Sir  E.  Hamley  under  the  retirement  scheme 
next  October.  The  Horse  Guards  can,  of  course,  get  rid  of 
an  officer  by  leaving  him  unemployed,  but  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  this  is,  in  certain  cases,  an  abuse  of 
its  power.  The  retirement  scheme  was  not  meant  to  be 
used  as  a  weapon  in  private  quarrels.  There  is,  in  any  case, 
good  ground  for  inquiring  how  it  comes  to  be  applied  to 
Sir  E.  Hamley.  Our  army  is  not  so  rich  in  generals  of 
acknowledged  competence  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  one  of 
the  few  we  have  by  the  pedantic,  and  still  less  the  spiteful, 
application  of  any  rule. 


EGYPT  AND  BULGARIA. 

THE  reported  escape  of  Ayoub  Khan  from  his  Persian 
internment  may  possibly  lead  to  important  events  in 
Afghanistan  ;  but,  so  far  as  is  positively  known,  the  recent 
discussion  on  Egyptian  affairs  in  Parliament,  and  the  curious 
sequence  of  events  in  Bulgaria,  supply  the  only  really  note- 
worthy matters  of  the  week  in  Eastern  politics.  As  for 
Egypt,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  take  the  debate  of  last 
Saturday  seriously,  especially  as  it  is  understood  that  there 
are  to  be  more  last  words  upon  the  subject.  The  interven- 
tion of  Mr.  Bryce  in  the  debate  alone  saved  it  from  com- 
plete insignificance.  Sir  George  Campbell,  after  entering 
the  House  with  everything  in  his  favour,  has  long  since 
reached  that  position  in  which  the  unfortunate  holder  of  it 
brings  absurdity  on  anything  that  he  touches.  Mr.  Munro 
Ferguson  spoke  sense,  but  not  authoritative  sense;  and 
Mr.  Hanbury  spoke  (no  doubt  unintentionally)  nonsense, 
which  was  fortunately  not  authoritative  nonsense.  To  attain 
the  "  cross-bench  mind  "  in  any  valuable  form  of  it  is  not 
given  to  every  one ;  and  we  very  much  fear  that  it  is  not 
given  to  Mr.  Haneury.  He  had  better  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  compliments  of  Gladstonian  papers,  and  be  content  to 
follow  his  leaders  whenever  their  leading  is  not  clearly  wrong 
on  their  own  principles.  Sir  Richard  Temple  knows  the  facts, 
which  Mr.  Haneury  evidently  does  not.  Of  Mr.  Picton  and 
Mr.  PniLip  Stanhope,  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Picton 
themselves  have,  at  divers  times  and  in  sundry  manners,  made 
it  unnecessary  to  speak.  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  at  one  time 
might  have  made  himself  worth  listening  to  on  diplomatic 
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matters,  is  rather  more  of  .a  "crank,"  and  rather  loss  of  an 
amusing  "  crank,"  on  Egypt  than  on  any  other  subject — 
except  the  Crown,  the  House  of  Lords,  Home  Rule,  finance, 
law,  the  Services,  tho  Church,  and  a  few  more  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention.  But  tho  crowning  unreality  of 
the  debate  was  not  reached  until  it  was  seen  that  its  "  big 
"  speech "  was  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Dillon.  Mr.  Dillon 
knows  nothing  more  about  Egypt  than  any  chance-met  man 
in  the  street ;  and  his  one  sole  and  obvious  interest  in  the 
matter  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land are  concerned,  which  is,  of  course,  sufficient  to  put 
Mr.  Dillon  on  the  other  side.  If,  we  repeat,  Mr.  Bryce 
had  not  spoken,  the  debate  would  be  unworthy  of  more  than 
a  line's  notice,  unless  it  were  as  a  text  to  show  the  kind  of 
persons  to  whose  tender  mercies  Parliamentary  government 
commits  the  interests  of  the  country. 

But  Mr.  Brave  did  speak,  and  by  so  doing  he  made  the 
thing  worth  notice,  though  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he 
also  showed  to  what  shifts  a  clever  and  honest  man  may  be 
driven  when  he  has  a  hopelessly  bad  case.  Mr.  Bryce, 
having  such  a  case,  began  to  abuse  Sir  H.  Drujimond 
Wolff,  and  was  of  course  promptly  pulled  up  by  Sir 
Algernon  Bortiiwick  with  the  fatal  inquiry,  why  the  late 
Government  did  not  recall  this  envoy,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Bryce,  had  been  "  sent  out  in  order  to  give  him  something 
"  to  do,"  and  whose  mission  was  "  a  costly  joke."  We  should 
be  sorry,  soaked  as  we  are  in  the  gall  of  anti-Gladstonian 
bitterness,  to  have  given  such  an  account  of  the  motives  and 
conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Under  Secretary  gave.  They  "  did  not  like  to  make  a 
"  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  policy  of  the  country"; 
they,  the  authors  of  the  Majuba  Convention  and  the  with- 
drawal from  Candahar  !  Their  "  tenure  of  office  was  very  tin- 
"  certain  "  (this,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  is  textual),  "  and 
"  that  was  another  reason  for  not  revoking  the  mission." 
Wherefore,  according  to  Mr.  Bryce,  they  winked  at  what 
they  "  never  approved,"  at  this  "  costly  joke  "  and  shameless 
job.  We  need  not  say  much  more  on  that  head,  Mr.  Bryce 
having,  like  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  a  celebrated  occasion, 
"  damned  hisself,"  though  not  in  private.  And  the  only 
other  part  of  his  speech  of  which  notice  need  be  taken  was  a 
kind  of  oblique  attempt  on  his  part  to  pick  up  and  throw 
once  more  the  broken  and  blunted  charge  of  bad  faith  against 
the  Government,  in  re  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  on  the 
falling  through  of  the  Convention,  and  how  it  left  us  free. 
Mr.  Bryce,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  never  seems  quite  com- 
fortable in  adopting  the  tactics  and  arguments  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  is  so  oddly  yoked,  put  the  matter  moder- 
ately. But  he  must  be  quite  aware  that  Lord  Salisbury's 
contention,  and  the  contention  of  those  who  long  before  Lord 
Salisbury  spoke  held  the  same  language,  is  unanswerable. 
Of  course  "  if  you  are  under  a  contract  and  made  an  offer 
"  with  respect  to  a  fresh  contract,  and  that  offer  was  refused, 
"  that  refusal  would  not  relieve  you  from  the  obligations 
"  of  the  first  contract."  Everybody  grants  that.  But  the 
question  is,  When  you  are  under  obligations  harassing 
indeed,  but  so  perfectly  vague  as  to  be  incapable  of  giving 
grounds  of  suit  for  specific  performance,  and  when  you  have 
made  an  offer  to  the  best  of  your  power  to  substitute  some- 
thing definite  for  those  obligations,  and  when  the  offer  has 
been  refused,  then  are  you  or  are  you  not  justified  in  leaving 
the  other  party  to  its  remedy  1  We  say  you  are ;  and  we 
do  not  observe  that  Mr.  Bryce  denies  it. 

The  Bulgarian  comedy,  which  seems  to  be  a  stock  piece 
on  European  boards,  continues  its  run  without  intermission. 
Divers  diplomatic  persons  have,  it  is  said,  refused  to  pay 
formal  visits  or  to  discuss  formal  business  with  Prince 
Ferdinand.  But  as  the  most  important  of  them,  the  Ger- 
man Agent,  informed  the  Times'  Correspondent  that  he 
"  should  continue  to  have  officious  relations  with  the  Bul- 
"  garian  Government  without  observing  diplomatic  formali- 
"  ties"  with  the  Prince,  it  is  improbable  that  Bulgaria  will 
find  herself  much  the  worse.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  if  the  baker  of  a  boycotted  family  in  Ireland  were  to  say 
to  its  head,  "  Sir,  I  cannot  take  your  orders  personally,  but  I 
"  shall  be  happy  to  continue  officious  relations  with  your  cook 
"  or  your  housekeeper,"  the  boycotted  one  would  take  his  pun- 
ishment very  lightly.  At  present,  whatever  may  be  coming, 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  determination  on  the  Russian  part 
to  resort  to  actual  violence.  Russia,  it  seems,  has  suggested 
to  Turkey  that  Turkey  should  occupy  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey 
has  replied  in  a  fashion  which  any  schoolboy  could  translate 
with  great  force  and  absolute  fidelity  into  English,  but 
which  is  incapable  of  being  rendered  without  loss  into  the 
tamer,  though  more  elegant,  language  of  publicists  and  his- 


torians. A  similar  fate,  according  to  others,  has  befallen  a 
still  moro  obliging  suggestion  that  tho  lion  and  the  deer 
should  go  a-hunting  together,  that  a  joint  occupation  by  the 
troops  of  tho  Sultan  and  tho  Czar  should  fake  place. 
Meanwhile,  both  proposals  are  inconsistent  with,  if  not 
diametrically  opposed  to,  a  third  report  that  Russia  has 
addressed  to  the  Powers  tho  petulant  and  feeble  remark  that 
she  cannot  bo  expected  to  enforco  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  alone. 
Nobody,  so  far  as  is  known,  except  herself,  is  desirous  that 
it  should  be  enforced,  in  this  case,  at  all. 

Prince  Ferdinand's  attempts  to  explain  the  injudicious 
language  of  his  early  proclamations  and  speeches  are,  it 
must  be  admitted,  moro  ingenious  than  convincing ;  but  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  it  matters  very  little  what  a 
Prince,  who  is  debarred  from  diplomatic  relations,  says 
about  what  is,  after  all,  a  purely  diplomatic  error.  Nobody's 
words  (it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated)  matter  one  straw 
in  this  Bulgarian  affair ;  indeed,  a  bitterer  satire  on  the 
absurdity  of  words  in  such  a  case  can  hardly  be  imagined 
than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  some  two  years  past.  During  that  period  one 
of  the  chief  Powers  of  Europe  has  been  exhausting  the 
vocabulary  of  diplomatic  abuse  and  anathema  for  Bulgaria's 
benefit,  and  Bulgaria  is  pretty  much  as  she  was  before,  only 
better.  Even  deeds  of  a  certain  kind  seem  to  do  no  harm 
and  little  good.  A  fresh  revolution  at  Philippopolis,  an 
open  revolt  in  Bulgaria  proper,  might  indeed  bring  about 
a  very  different  state  of  things  ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  Czar 
at  last  roused  himself  to  occupy,  then  "  the  Devil  would 
"have  broken  loose"  in  some  earnest.  But  meanwhile, 
whatever  diplomatic  measures  may  be  resorted  to,  the 
general  sense  of  Europe  (and  it  is  a  reasonable,  if  not  a 
heroic,  sense)  seems  to  be  that  the  Bulgarians  may  as  well 
be  left  alone  to  get  on  as  they  best  can,  and  to  choose 
princes  and  get  them  into  harness  as  they  best  may.  It  is 
not  exactly  a  triumph  of  the  non-intervention  principle,  for 
it  arises,  not  from  any  sense  of  justice,  but  from  the  simple 
fact  that  some  persons  are  afraid  to  act,  and  others  are 
afraid  to  say  positively,  You  shall  not  act  whether  you  will 
or  no.  But  it  comes  to  very  much  the  same  in  the  long  run, 
and  the  Bulgarians,  if  they  have  the  wit  and  the  luck,  may 
derive  pretty  much  the  same  profit  from  it. 


THE  OSTEND  RIOT. 

THERE  is  one  thing  to  be  carefully  remembered  in  com- 
menting on  the  Ostend  riot — namely,  that  it  has  a 
certain  resemblance  to  riots  which  happened  not  so  very 
long  ago  at  Ramsgate  and  Yarmouth.  There  are  differences ; 
but  they  just  about  correspond  to  the  difference  between  an 
English  fisherman  and  a  Belgian.  Our  outbreak  was  caused 
by  the  anger  of  men  who  believed,  on  more  or  less  good 
evidence,  that  the  foreigners  had  been  sending  "  devils  "  into 
their  nets,  and  who  found  foreign  competition  unpleasant 
in  hard  times.  The  Belgian  disturbance  is  alleged  to  be 
wholly  due  to  the  one  cause — competition — and  is  justified 
by  palpable  fictions.  The  Ostend  fishermen  find  the  Eng- 
lishmen pressing  them  too  hard,  and  are  violent  after  the 
manner  of  their  class.  They  cannot  include  in  their  number 
many  deep-sea  fishers;  for,  if  they  did,  they  would  know 
that  there  is  no  heavy  import  duty  levied  on  fish  brought 
into  English  ports  by  foreign  fishermen.  This  assertion  of 
theirs,  advanced  as  an  excuse  for  their  window-breaking 
and  other  violent  proceedings,  may  have  been  instigated  by 
agitators,  or  may  be  due  to  the  general  European  belief 
that  the  world  is  divided  into  innocent  Continental  victims 
and  malignant  Englishmen  who  suck  their  blood.  Or, 
again,  it  may  only  be  the  ignorant  or  common  lie  which 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  human  affairs — something  like  the 
positive  truths  about  Tories  revealed  by  Liberal  electioneers 
to  agricultural  voters.  Like  them,  it  served  its  turn.  The 
Ostend  fishermen  said  they  believed  it,  and  many  Conti- 
nental journalists  will  be  ready,  no  doubt,  to  declare  that 
they  believe  the  fishermen.  Another  version  of  their 
grievance  is  that  they  are  taxed  in  France,  and  so  attack 
Englishmen,  which  looks  illogical,  but  is  quite  intelligible ; 
and  yet  another  that  the  Belgians  are  wroth  with  "  English 
"  middlemen,"  on  which  point  many  Englishmen  agree 
with  them,  but  which  hardly  authorizes  rioting. 

In  other  details  the  riots  differed  from  our  own.  The 
women  of  Ramsgate  and  Yarmouth  did  not  appear  on  the 
scene,  and,  though  they  doubtless  thought  the  foreigners 
wanted  a  lesson,  they  also  wished  their  husbands  would  keep 
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out  of  trouble.  At  Ostcnd  the  sex  was  dreadfully  violent 
and  egged  on  their  mankind  most  ferociously.  But  the 
greatest  difference  of  all  was  in  the  steps  taken  to  restore 
order  by  the  Belgian  authorities  and  the  measures  found 
sullicient  by  our  police.  At  Rainsgate  and  Yarmouth  the 
whole  thing  was  settled  by  the  staves  of  a  handful  of  police- 
men, and  after  some  moderate  pommelling  and  head- 
breaking,  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  friendly  feelings 
of  the  parties.  At  Ostend  the  gendarmes  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  and  next  day  the  artillery  fire  and  kill  two 
men.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  fifty  stout 
fellows  could  not  have  settled  the  whole  uproar  without  the 
slightest  need  for  using  cold  steel  or  bullets.  But  that  is 
the  Continental  way  of  dealing  with  a  riot.  Englishmen, 
as  a  rule,  have  no  notion  how  prompt  Continental  police  of 
all  nations  can  be  in  using  their  weapons — nor  how  brutal 
the  mob  can  be  when  it  catches  a  stray  agent  of  authority 
and  can  kill  him  at  its  leisure.  The  conduct  of  the  Ostend 
authorities  is  a  matter  for  the  Belgians  to  settle  among 
themselves.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  exerted  themselves  to 
protect  Englishmen,  though  they  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  the  landing  of  some  of  the  cargoes.  One  reason 
given  for  the  riots  is  the  recent  conviction  by  their  own 
courts  of  Ostenders  accused  of  mal-practices  against  English 
boats.  In  all  probability  the  riot  is  less  an  international 
affair  or  a  fisherman's  quarrel  than  a  recrudescence  on 
a  small  scale  of  the  Jacquerie  of  last  year  at  Liege  and 
Charleroi.  An  event  of  that  kind,  however  severely  it  may 
be  suppressed,  is  generally  followed  by  imitations,  particu- 
larly when  it  begins  by  being  successful.  The  Belgian  autho- 
rities not  improbably  suspect  the  Ostend  riot  of  being  some- 
thing much  more  serious  than  a  mere  passing  attack  on  a 
few  English  smacks,  and  for  that  reason  have  been  all  the 
more  inclined  to  take  strong  measures.  If  they  entertain 
this  belief,  and  have  any  reasonable  grounds  for  it,  they  are 
unquestionably  wise  in  giving  the  rioters  a  severe  lesson  at 
once.  Whether  this  is  so,  or  whether  nothing  has  happened 
except  a  pure  and  simple  fishing  riot,  suppressed  with  a 
severity  we  are  not  accustomed  to,  the  Governments  of 
England  and  Belgium  may  equally  remember  that  they 
have  not  yet  come  to  an  arrangement  as  to  the  proper 
relations  to  be  maintained  between  their  respective  fleets. 
English  and  French  fishermen,  though  there  is  not  much 
love  lost  between  them,  do  contrive  to  fish  the  same  grounds 
in  peace,  simply  because  they  have  been  made  to  under- 
stand by  their  respective  Governments  that  they  are  not 
to  do  such  and  such  things.  The  Belgians  have  gained 
themselves  a  very  bad  name  on  our  coast,  for  want  of 
scruple,  and  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  they 
largely  deserve  it.  Still,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  Danes  and  Germans  have  brought  the  same  charges 
against  us,  and  that,  too,  not  without  ground,  which  we  now 
bring  against  the  Belgians.  In  these  cases  the  disputes 
were  quieted  by  common  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ments. They  could  be  equally  well  removed  in  the  present 
case.  If  they  are  not,  it  is,  at  least,  not  impossible  that  the 
ill  feeling  between  Englishmen  and  Belgians  will  some  day 
find  relief  in  a  sea-fight  between  them  in  the  good  old 
mediaeval  style.  That  might  be  a  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting proceeding,  but  in  these  orderly  times  it  would  be 
rather  an  anachronism,  and  it  would  be  a  considerable 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  if  they 
allowed  it  to  happen. 


"  l'liarcourt-bovillon,  ou,  lb  jus  be 
paenbll:' 

SIB  WILLIAM  IIARCOURT'S  style  of  political  oratory 
exposes  him  to  many  adverse  criticisms.  Some 
fastidious  people  declare  that  they  can  find  no  other  word 
to  describe  it  but  shameless,  and  pretend  that  it  has  much 
the  same  effect  upon  them  as  would  be  produced  by  some 
gross  offence  against  decency  committed  in  public.  With- 
out going  quite  so  far  as  this,  we  may  admit  that  his 
speeches  do  sometimes  cause  a  sensitive  auditor  to  experience 
a  sensation  as  of  blushing,  which  is  alone  sullicient  to  show 
that  he  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  speaker.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  intelligently 
reviews  the  present  position  of  the  member  for  Derby  that 
great  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  him.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  would  now  be  a  becoming  stylo  of  oratory 
for  Sir  William  IIarcourt,  or  in  what  manner  he  should 


express  himself  in  order  to  give  least  embarrassment  to  his 
hearers.  How  ought  he,  now  that  he  has  taken  the 
Parnellite  shilling,  to  execute  his  leader's  orders  so  as 
not  to  recall  more  often  than  is  absolutely  necessary  the 
recollection  of  that  memorable  little  utterance  of  his 
about  stewing  in  Parnellite  juice  1  Mere  modesty  and  re- 
serve of  language  would  not  answer  the  desired  purpose, 
nay,  it  would  perhaps  conspicuously  defeat  it.  Offering,  as 
it  would  do,  so  glaring  a  contrast  to  his  pre-Parnellite 
manner,  it  would  distress  us  by  suggesting  that  there  must 
have  been  a  sad-coloured  lining  to  his  jester's  motley,  and 
that  he  parted  with  his  gaiety  when  he  turned  his  coat. 
Merry  men  are  sometimes  made  serious  by  feeling  ashamed 
of  themselves ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  man  so  ashamed  of 
himself  as  to  lose  his  naturally  buoyant  spirits  is  always 
painful  to  the  compassionate  mind.  Possibly  it  is  a  deter- 
mination to  spare  us  this  pain,  at  any  rate,  which  has  induced 
Sir  William  IIarcourt  to  assume  since  his  conversion  to 
Parnellism  an  even  gayer  air  than  he  was  wont  to  display 
before  that  event.  He  brazens  it  out  perhaps  with  the 
purely  benevolent  object  of  setting  his  critics  at  their  ease, 
and  strives  to  prevent  them  from  feeling  uncomfortable  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  glory  by  feigning  a  complete  un- 
consciousness of  it  himself. 

It  is,  however,  as  we  have  hinted  at  the  outset  of  these 
remarks,  a  question  whether,  even  as  regards  mere  manner, 
he  is  not  just  a  little  overdoing  the  thing.  So  far  as  the 
matter  of  his  speeches  is  concerned  we  are  almost  afraid  that 
there  is  no  question  at  all.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  most 
frequent  subject  of  discourse  at  present  is  the  virtue  of 
political  consistency,  and  the  wickedness  involved  in  and 
the  contempt  incurred  by  the  abandonment  of  political 
principles.  On  this  most  edifying  text  he  is  never  tired  of 
enlarging.  He  has  held  forth  upon  it  again  and  again  of 
late  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  Beading  the  other 
day  he  entertained  a  meeting  convened  by  the  local  Liberal 
Association  with  a  speech  which  consisted  of  little  else.  He 
rebuked  Mr.  Chamberlain,  not  pei-haps  without  some 
justice,  for  approving  of  the  Proclamation  clauses  of  the 
Crimes  Act  while  avowing  his  intention  of  voting  against 
their  enforcement.  He  denounced  the  Liberal-Unionists  for 
having  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  "  the  fathers  of  the  Liberal 
"  party  " — Heaven  save  the  mark ! — by  assenting  to  confer 
"  powers  of  coercion "  upon  a  Tory  Government.  He 
ridiculed  Mr.  Goschen  for  an  alleged  abandonment  of  his 
financial  creed,  for  having  first  protested  against  and  then 
assented  to  the  revision  of  judicial  rents,  and  for  having 
accepted  the  principle  of  compulsion  in  the  Allotments 
Bill.  Now,  without  undertaking  the  defence  of  these  poli- 
ticians and  parties,  may  we  not  suggest  that  for  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  to  read  them  a 
lecture  is  un  -pm  irol}  fortl  Nothing  shall  induce  us  to 
quote  Clodius,  Catiline,  and  the  Gracchi.  We  will  not 
allude  to  Steenie  and  Baby  Charles,  and  this  not  only 
because  the  quotations  are  hackneyed  beyond  endurance, 
but  because  they  are  really  quite  inadequate  to  the  occasion. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  inconsistencies  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Goschen,  or  the  Liberal-Unionists  as  a 
party,  they  are,  at  the  worst,  offences  against  the  minor 
moralities  of  politics,  committed  by  men  who  have  refused 
to  be  parties  to,  and  will  sacrifice  anything  rather  than 
abet,  a  political  crime.  If  the  "  fathers  of  the  Liberal 
"  party  " — Russell  and  Brougham,  Grey  and  Mackintosh 
— can  be  supposed  likely  to  look  askance  at  these  political 
peccadilloes,  with  what  expression  of  countenance,  we  should 
like  to  know,  would  they  contemplate  the  figure  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  1 


THE  DOCKYARDS. 

rTUIE  interview  between  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  the 
-L  deputation  from  Chatham  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
long,  but  it  was  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has 
received.  In  its  way  it  was  a  very  pretty  illustration  of 
what  naval  administration  means.  Theoretically,  the  ques- 
tion debated  between  Lord  George  and  the  deputation  was 
whether  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  Dockyards 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  reduced  in  the  public  interest. 
Practically,  however,  a  great  deal  more  was  said  about  this 
other  question — whether  the  wishes  of  certain  constitu- 
encies ought  to  be  more  considered  than  the  wishes  of  other 
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constituencies.  The  deputation  complained  of  the  reduc- 
tion at  Chatham  because  it  will  ho  highly  disagreeable  to 
the  town  ;  but  its  members  had  also  certain  general  obser- 
vations to  make.  They  pointed  out  that  tho  Government 
has  a  great  plant  on  foot,  and  many  hands  in  its  employ- 
ment. This  being  so,  they  ask  whether  it  is  not  better 
economy  to  use  them  than  to  reduce  them  and  give  work 
out.  To  the  pathetic  complaint  that  tho  State  has  taken 
all  the  river  frontage  at  Chatham  no  great  attention  need 
bo  paid.  Tho  town  owes  its  whole  importance  to  tho  yard, 
which  has  existed  there  ever  since  there  was  a  royal  navy  ; 
and,  if  part  of  the  frontage  were  left  free,  it  could  hardly  he 
used  to  much  purpose  in  the  present  state  of  the  Thames 
shipbuilding  business. 

Lord  George's  answer  began  with  a  promise  "  to  speak 
"  freely  to  the  deputation,  and  tell  them  exactly  and  pre- 
"  cisely  what  were  the  objects  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
"  policy  they  were  pursuing  with  reference  to  the  Dock- 
"  yards."  The  promise  was  kept ;  but  there  are  obscurities — 
not,  to  be  sure,  of  a  very  mysterious  kind — in  the  First  Lord's 
speech.    If  this  reduction  in  the  Dockyards  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  purely  administrative  matter  there  would  seem  to  be 
only  two  good  reasons  for  carrying  it  out.    The  first  is  that 
the  Admiralty  do  not  think  the  work  done  in  their  yards 
good  enough.     The  second  is  that  they  have  not  work 
enough  to  give  the  men.  As  to  the  first  point,  Lord  George 
speaks  highly  of  the  "  excellence  and  thoroughness  of  Dock- 
"  yard  work,"  and  insists  on  the  importance  of  keeping  up 
the  establishments  to  meet  an  emergency.    He  added,  it  is 
true,  that  contract  work  was  "  good,  cheap,  and  satis- 
"  factory  " ;  btft  that  is  hardly  a  reason  for  employing  it  at 
the  cost  of  a  reduction  in  the  Government  staff,  unless  it 
is  notably  better,  cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory — which  is 
indeed  often  asserted,  but  has  not  yet  been  proved.    As  to 
the  second  point,  Lord  George  insisted,  and  rightly  too,  on 
the  extravagance  of  maintaining  an  overgrown  staff,  and 
the  demoralizing  consequences  of  making  work  for  the  sake 
of  the  men,  instead  of  employing  the  men  for  the  sake  of 
the  work.    But  it  seems  that  a  part  of  this  year's  building 
programme  is  to  be  carried  out  in  private  yards,  and  it  is 
consequently  clear  that  the  Government  is  not  giving  its 
own  establishments  as  much  to  do  as  it  might.    A  very 
plausible  case  might  be  made  out  for  always  employing 
private  yards  to  do  at  least  a  good  part  of  the  construction 
for  the  navy.    Many  of  them  are  thoroughly  competent  to 
do  every  branch  of  it,  and  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
encourage  and  support  them.     Lord  George,  however, 
debarred  himself  from  freely  using  that  argument  by  pro- 
testing that  the  Admiralty  was  not  to  proceed  on  a  "  prin- 
"  ciple  of  benevolence."  But  if  it  is  to  proceed  on  a  principle 
of  dry  business  it  would  seem  that,  granted  that  the  Dock- 
yard work  is  excellent  and  thorough,  that  it  is  a  national 
interest  to  keep   the  yards  on  foot  and  ready  for  an 
emergency,  that  you  have  staff  and  plant  for  all  the  work 
needed  to  be  done,  the  natural  thing  would  be  to  employ 
these  establishments  to  the  full  extent  of  the  work  you  have 
to  do.    In  reality,  Lord  George  gave  his  most  solid  reason 
for  the  policy  which  is  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the  yards 
when  he,  keeping  his  promise  to  be  frank,  pointed  out  that 
"  They  (the  deputation  to  wit)  should  also  recollect  that 
"  private  yards  were  most  strongly  represented  in  Parlia- 
"  ment ;  and,  further,  that  behind  those  yards  stood  the 
"  British  taxpayer."    This  was  thoroughly  honest,  and  Lord 
George  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  aware  of  the  condition  of 
Parliamentary  life  not  to  be  offended  when  praised  in  his 
public  capacity  for  this  elementary  virtue.    In  private  life 
the  compliment  would  be  dubious.    The  deputation  from 
Chatham  and  all  other  persons  interested  may  be  assured 
that,  though  a  reduction  would  in  any  case  have  been  neces- 
sary after  the  pressure  of  late  years,  it  would  not  have  been 
so  large  but  for  the  strong  representation  of  private  yards  in 
Parliament.    For  the  individual  workmen  who  lose  a  good 
employment  this  is,  of  course,  a  misfortune,  but  they  would 
not  have  received  more  consideration,  if  as  much,  from 
private  employers.    It  is  in  the  general  public  interest 
that  the  Admiralty  should  maintain  its  right  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  a  private  builder — to  take  on  or  dismiss  men 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  time.    This  freedom  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent 
staff  capable  of  meeting  the  normal  work  of  the  navy,  and 
also  capable  of  expansion.    Lord  George,  who  very  ex- 
plicitly told  the  deputation  that  still  further  reductions 
were  contemplated,  also  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  all 
the  world  that  the  Admiralty  has  settled  in  its  own  mind 


tho  strength  of  tho  permanent  staff  it  thinks  right  to 
omploy.  When  it  has  worked  down  to  this  figure  it  will  stop, 
and  in  future  thoio  will  bo  fewer  sudden  additions  to  the 
number  of  hands  in  tho  dockyards,  or  perhaps  none  at  all — ■ 
which  will,  of  courso,  mean  that  there  will  bo  no  more 
sudden  reductions.  Whatever  work  there  is  to  do  over  and 
above  tho  normal  standard  will,  as  wo  gather,  be  executed 
in  private  yards  by  contract.  This,  it  is  true,  is  no  con- 
solation to  the  sufferers  by  the  present  reduction ;  but  wo 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  country  will  lose  by  it. 
Tho  private  yards,  which  are  a  national  interest,  will  gain, 
and  First  Lords  of  tho  Admiralty  will  be  rid  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary worry  which  does  not  tend  to  efficiency.  Lord 
George  will  deserve  tho  thanks  of  his  successors  if  he 
carries  his  scheme  into  working  order  in  spite  of  outcries 
and  deputations. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  PROCLAMATION. 

XT  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Parliamentary 
JL  performer  that,  whatever  happens,  he  is  always  sure  of 
the  Irish  claque.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  and 
activity  of  this  faithful  band,  the  speech  with  which  the 
Disunionist  leader  introduced  his  motion  of  last  Thursday 
would  have  gone  near  to  being  recognized,  even  by  his 
English  followers,  as  the  signal  failure  that  it  was.  With 
many  signs  of  having  been  carefully  prepared,  and  with  the 
benefit  of  exertion  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  elocutionary  skill 
in  its  delivery,  it  was  by  far  the  most  ineffective  piece  of 
work,  from  the  point  of  view  of  advocacy,  that  we  ever 
remember  the  artist  to  have  turned  out.  To  begin  with, 
nearly  a  third  of  the  speech  consisted  of  an  elaborate  attack, 
rendered  ludicrous  by  the  very  solemnity  of  its  language,  on 
an  imaginary  position.  Misled  by  a  Ministerial  answer  to 
a  question  from  him  the  other  night,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
arrived  at  the  strange  conclusion  that  the  Government  did 
not  propose  to  tender  any  documentary  evidence  of  the 
malpractices  of  the  dangerous  association  which  they  were 
taking  powers  to  suppress.  It  is  true  that  he  had  been 
informed  that  Ministers  had  no  fresh  information  on  the 
point  to  lay  before  the  House,  and  it  is  true,  too,  that  all 
the  necessary  information  on  the  subject  has  been  ■puhlici 
juris  long  ago,  and  is  perfectly  familiar  to  everybody 
who  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  acquaint 
himself  with  it,  and  not  enough  of  a  partisan  to  ignore 
it.  Still,  as  a  mere  matter  of  official  and  Parliamentary 
etiquette,  a  Ministerial  statement,  if  only  by  way  of  formal 
recapitulation,  of  the  facts  on  which  the  Proclamation  was 
based  might  have  been  confidently  expected;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  long  expe- 
rience of  official  life  should  have  allowed  himself  to  believe 
that  this  statement  would  be  withheld.  Acting  on  this 
assumption,  however,  he  wasted  some  twenty  minutes  of 
his  hour  and  a  quarter  in  denouncing  tho  Government  for 
inviting  the  express  or  tacit  assent  of  the  House  to  the 
Proclamation  without  supplying  them  with  any  materials  on 
which  to  decide  the  question.  The  devotion  of  such  an 
amount  of  time  to  the  pursuit  of  such  an  argumentative 
hare  as  this  would  have  marred  the  success  of  any  speech. 
Few  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  hearers  either  above  or  below 
the  gangway  could  have  shared  his  delusion  as  to  the 
tactics  of  the  Government,  and  they  seemed  uneasily  con- 
scious throughout  that  the  great  man  was  wasting  his 
time.  Of  course,  the  absurdity  of  his  error  became  more 
and  mor-e  glaring  as  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  proceeded  further  and  further  in  his  reply.  It 
was  irresistibly  ludicrous  to  be  reminded  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  in  protesting  against  the 
absence  of  evidence  which  was  present  in  such  abundance 
that  it  took  Mr.  Balfour  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  read  it  to  the  House. 

Much  more  serious,  however,  than  this  blunder  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  on  the  question  of  the  evidence  was  his  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  his  own  case.  After  complaining  that 
the  Government  had  made  no  attempt  to  prove  their 
charges  against  the  National  League,  he  went  on,  to  the 
amazement  and  discomfiture  of  his  party,  to  admit  them. 
His  avowal  of  his  "  no  doubt  that  the  sin  of  the  League 
"  had  been  that  it  had  actively  incited  and  promoted  popular 
"  combination,"  his  acknowledgment  that  "  there  could  be 
"  no  question  that  these  combinations  have  been  encouraged 
"  partly  by  the  enforcement "  of  what  he  says  "  is  called 
"  exclusive  dealing,"  but  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  by 
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anybody  but  himself  called  "  boycotting,"  and  that  "  exclu- 
"  sive  dealing  is  a  vile  and  objectionable  practice,  in  what- 
"  ever  bands,"  produced  an  instantly  noticeable  effect  upon 
bis  Irish  followers.  Their  noisy  applause  gave  place  im- 
mediately to  a  silence  of  utter  consternation.  Knowing 
very  well  what  exclusive  dealing  means,  and  that  the 
English  public  are  equally  well  informed  on  the  point 
— knowing,  that  is  to  say,  that  exclusive  dealing  is  now 
well  understood  in  England  to  include,  for  the  victims  of 
it,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  finding  their  own  doctors  in 
sickness,  and  of  digging  the  graves  and  carrying  the 
coffins  of  their  deceased  relatives — the  Parnellites  were 
not  likely  to  underrate  the  gravity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
unfortunate  admissions.  They  might,  indeed,  have  been 
excused  resentment  at  finding  their  leader  either  so  igno- 
rant of  the  contents  of  his  brief  or  so  rashly  determined 
to  take  a  line  of  his  own.  Did  he  not  know,  they  may 
have  impatiently  asked  themselves,  that  the  plea  of  the 
defenders  of  the  National  League  has  always  been,  not 
one  of  "  confession  and  avoidance,"  but  a  direct  traverse  of 
the  allegation  that  the  League  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  boycotting  1  Elat,  frontless  denial  of  the  best  known 
facts,  the  most  clearly-established  proofs  of  the  allegation, 
has  always  been  the  cue  of  the  Leaguers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to  know.  Surely  he 
must  have  remembered  how,  when  Mr.  Balfour,  in  in- 
troducing the  Crimes  Bill,  cited  the  fact  that  the  League 
compelled  people  in  Ireland  to  join  it,  Mr.  Harrington 
immediately  sprang  to  his  feet  to  deny  that  this  was  any 
part  of  the  authorized  policy  of  the  association,  and  to  assert 
that,  whenever  compulsion  of  the  kind  was  applied,  the  local 
branch  guilty  of  it  wras  punished  from  headquarters  with 
instant  dissolution.  How  true  this  was,  was  illustrated 
last  Thursday  night,  when  Mr.  Balfour,  having  in  the 
meantime  "  brought  up  his  supports,"  the  same  Mr. 
HARRINGTON  sat  silently  by,  while  proof  after  proof  of  the 
universality  of  the  practice  of  compulsory  enrolment  was 
rehearsed  to  the  House.  The  rude  and  noisy  interruptions 
which  were  kept  up  from  the  Irish  benches  during  nearly 
all  Mr.  Balfour's  excellently  vigorous  speech  were  here, 
for  the  moment,  intermitted — as,  indeed,  they  usually  are, 
for  the  moment,  whenever  any  piece  of  Parnellite  mendacity 
is  undergoing  an  exceptionally  disconcerting  exposure. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  wanted  evidence,  his  colleagues  on  the 
front  bench  did  not,  or  at  least  they  very  soon  had  had  more 
than  enough  to  satisfy  their  wants  in  the  matter.  We 
would  at  least  rather  assign  this  cause  for  Sir  William 
Hakcourt's  and  Mr.  Childers's  efforts  to  suppress  Mr. 
Balfour's  statements  by  an  appeal  to  the  Speaker  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  irregularity,  than  we  would  ascribe  these 
efforts  wholly  to  that  eager  sycophancy  which  is  so  often 
displayed  by  these  right  honourable  gentlemen  in  their 
attitude  towards  their  Parnellite  masters.  Even  if  they 
could  have  "  burked  "  the  "  official "  part  of  the  Chief 
Secretary's  case,  it  would  have  been  of  little  avail.  We 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  it  would  have  availed  them  much  if 
they  could  have  suppressed  the  whole  statement  of  the 
Ministerial  case.  The  facts  are  too  notorious,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  admission  of  the  worst  of  them  was  too 
damning.  What  is  the  motive  of  his  unexpected  candour 
is  more  than  we  can  say.  That  it  was  not  due  to  weak 
scruples  of  any  kind  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  his 
subsequent  defence  of  the  National  League,  and  the  general 
propositions  with  respect  to  government  and  legislation 
which  he  afterwards  enunciated,  approached  nearer  perhaps 
to  positive  criminality  on  the  lips  of  a  statesman  than 
anything  which  has  ever  fallen  from  them  before.  We 
doubt  whether  the  tongue  of  any  man  who  has  ever 
borne  the  responsibilities  of  rule  in  a  civilized  country 
has  ever  before,  in  seriousness,  framed  such  a  sentence 
as  that  "  law  itself  has  been  made  an  outrage  upon  the 
"  people  of  Ireland."  The  orator  who  could  allow  him- 
self a  sally  of  this  kind  is  hardly  likely  to  have  injured 
his  case  through  an  excessive  regard  for  the  proprieties 
of  controversy.  We  are  forced  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  thought  it  safe  to  .admit  the  League's  respon- 
sibility for  the  prevalence  of  outrage,  because  he  imagined 
that,  to  the  inference  that  the  League  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  he  could  successfully  oppose  that  worn-out 
piece  of  sham  profundity,  that  it  is  the  source  of  the 
disease  and  not  the  symptoms  which  ought  to  bo  attacked. 
If  the  analogy  were  a  sound  one  upon  the  facts,  its 
attempted  application  would  be  refuted  by  the  practice  of 
every  surgeon  who  ever  amputated  a  mortified  limb,  and 


who,  if  he  acted  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  principle,  would 
allow  the  patient  to  die  while  he  was  lecturing  his  class  on 
the  origin  and  development  of  gangrene.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  analogy  has  not  even  as  much  basis  as  this  to 
stand  upon.  The  desire  of  the  National  League  to  possess 
itself  of  the  liberty  of  the  Irish  tenant  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Irish  landlord  is  no  more  the  symptom  of  a 
disease  than  the  desire  of  any  other  class  of  people  to  bully 
or  rob  their  fellow-citizens  is  the  "  symptom  of  a  disease." 
It  is  the  disease  itself,  and  the  proper  and  well-understood 
treatment  of  both  cases  is  that  which  is  administered  by  the 
magistrate  and  the  policeman. 


THE  FOUNTAINS  OF  NUREMBERG. 

ri^IIOSE  who  visit  Nuremberg  to-day,  and  who  expect  to  find 
-*-  Albrecht  Diirer  the  very  resident  genius  of  the  place,  are  in 
danger  of  a  great  disappointment.  There  is  still,  to  be  sure,  the 
great  corner  bouse  looking  across  to  the  Thiergartnerthor,  the 
Diirer-Haus  ;  but  this  is  little  more  than  a  museum  of  copies  and 
photographs  of  the  masters  work  in  black-and-white,  where  the 
visitor  is  pounced  upon  for  a  fee  that  makes  him  an  ausserordent- 
liches  Mitf/lied  of  a  lottery  of  which  he  will  probably  never  hear 
again.  There  is  still  the  inscription  on  the  house  in  the  Herren- 
markt  where  Pirkheimer  was  entertaining  the  young  Hungarian 
goldsmith  when  the  famous  second  son  of  the  latter  was  born  ; 
there  is  still  the  delusive  empty  grave  of  Diirer  in  the  cemetery. 
But  the  painter  is  really  only  a  phantom  now  in  Nuremberg. 
Emigravit  is  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone,  and  the  great  works 
that  used  to  adorn  his  native  citv  have  flitted  one  by  one  to  more 
powerful  cities — to  Berlin,  to  Vienna,  to  Munich.  What  is  now 
pointed  out  as  Diirer's  work  in  Nuremberg  must  be  accepted  with 
the  utmost  discretion.  Even  the  portrait  of  the  burgomaster 
Holzschuher  has  at  last  been  carried  off  to  Berlin,  and  the 
amateur  may  get  what  pleasure  he  can  out  of  the  miserably 
rubbed  and  repainted  heads  of  Sigismund  and  Charlemagne.  The 
genius  of  Diirer,  so  far  as  Nuremberg  is  concerned,  mainly  presides 
now  over  beer-halls  and  lotteries,  new  streets  and  spurious  panels. 
The  real  artistic  life  of  the  city  rests,  not  in  the  too  celebrated 
painter  that  she  produced,  but  in  the  versatile  and  redundant 
school  of  sculpture  which  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  nourish  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  not  Diirer  who  is  now 
to  be  studied  in  Nuremberg ;  it  is  Visscher  and  Labenwolff,  Veit 
Stoss  and  Adam  Kraft. 

The  artistic  visitor  to  Nuremberg  will  do  well  to  make  a  special 
comparison  of  those  four  famous  fountains  which  are  a  genuine 
pride  of  the  city,  and  which,  in  his  haste  for  Durer-impressions  of 
the  conventional  sort,  the  rapid  tourist  is  apt  entirely  to  neglect. 
No  town  north  of  the  Alps  pretends  to  have  preserved  from  the 
sixteenth  century  such  lovely  specimens  as  these  of  the  purely 
burgher-art  of  the  Renaissance.  The  first,  however,  is  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  Renaissance  tendencies.  Between  the 
church  of  St.  Sebald  and  that  of  Our  Lady,  opposite  the  house 
where  Diirer  was  born,  rises  the  famous  Schone  Brunnen,  on 
which  the  sculptor  Iieinrich  Beheim  (or  Balier)  was  occupied  for 
eleven  years  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Few  remnants 
of  independent  Gothic  sculpture  are  so  famous  as  this,  and  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  explain  why,  on  being  first  brought  face  to  face 
with  it,  and  even  after  careful  examination  of  it,  a  certain  sense  of 
disappointment  remains  on  the  mind.  With  its  soaring  spire,  its 
rich  circle  of*  noble  imperial  figures,  princes  and  heroes,  prophets 
and  evangelists,  eagles  and  dragons,  its  light  and  yet  copious  deco- 
ration ought  to  satisfy  the  eyes  and  delight  the  senses.  But  the 
candid  observer  is  obliged  to  confess  to  a  certain  indifference. 
This  arises,  we  believe,  partly  from  the  extensive  restorations 
which  have  destroyed  the  intimate  character  of  all  the  detail,  and 
which  leave  us  what  is  little  better  than  a  careful  copy  of  the  old 
monument,  but  partly  also  from  the  fact  that  the  Nuremberg 
round  us  is  a  city  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  Schone 
Brunneu  is  a  waif  and  stray  of  that  earlier  savage  period 
when  the  town  was  still  battling  for  its  rights  with  its  mediaeval 
burgraves,  and  that  a  piece  of  elaborate  Gothic  of  this  kind  has 
come  to  seem  to  us  incongruous  outside  an  ecclesiastical  buildino-. 
The  Schiine  Bruunen  is  no  longer  an  appropriate  public  fountain 
for  a  German  city. 

It  is  to  pass  into  a  new  age  to  step  across  to  the  Fountain  of 
the  Giinsemiinnchen,  or  Little  Goose  Man,  at  the  back  of  the  church 
of  Our  Lady.  Very  little  seems  to  bo  known  concerning  Pankraz 
Labenwolff,  save  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Feter  Visscher,  and  that 
he  has  bequeathed  to  Nuremberg  two  of  the  most  original  of  her 
monuments.  It  can  hardly  be  that  of  so  accomplished  a  sculptor 
there  remain  no  records  of  his  life  or  other  specimens  of  his  work, 
and  it  may  be  that  in  the  recesses  of  some  German  Zeitschrift  there 
may  be  hidden  a  monograph  on  Labenwolff.  We  have,  however, 
searched  in  vain  the  common  compendiums  of  biographical  infor- 
mation. That  he  was  not  averse  to  the  praise  of  posterity  may  be 
inferred  from  the  bold  initials  P.  L.  which  stand  in  the  base  of  the 
Rathhausbrunnen.  His  work  as  a  sculptor  deserves  attention  not 
only  for  its  technical  excellence,  but  for  its  independence  of  the 
ruling  Italian  taste.    At  Augsburg  we  find  excellent  fountains  of 
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tbo  samo  period,  but  they  are  slavishly  allied  to  the  genius  of 
John  of  Bologna.  Labenwolll'  is  eminently  original,  and  in- 
dependent not  merely  of  the  Italians,  but  of  his  own  master, 
"Visscher.  The  iirst  thing  which  startles  the  stranger,  familiar 
already  with  1ho  design  of  the  Giinsemiinnehen,  is  its  size.  It 
is  not  a  statue,  but  a  statuette  about  two  feet  high,  mounted 
on  a  very  simple  short  column  over  a  great  stone  basin,  itself 
supported  by  a  pedestal.  The  figure  is  a  jewel  of  black  bronze,  a 
little  thing  some  Napoleon  might  carry  off  under  bis  arm,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  very  properly  guarded  with  a  solid  metal  railing, 
tipped  with  fantastic  roses  or  passiou-tlowers  of  hammered  iron, 
expressly  forged  to  pierce  an  intruder  with  their  petals.  The 
Gansemiinnchen  is  a  study  of  extreme  realism.  Labenwolff  had 
doubtless  seen  a  young  peasant,  his  hosen  about  his  heels,  stand 
tip  in  the  market,  leaning  against  the  stump  of  a  tree,  with  a  fat 
goose  under  each  arm.  lie  had  also,  no  doubt,  seen  bis  mouth 
spread  into  a  grin  as  his  companions  "  chatl'ed  "  him  about  his  two 
goose-babies.  There  he  stands  to-day  in  bronze,  looking  towards 
the  fruit-market,  as  though  he  were  peering  into  the  old  women's 
ciherry-baskets,  and  the  grin  is  still  upon  his  lips.  His  head,  with 
bis  crushed  felt  hat  on  it,  leans  on  one  side,  his  shirt  is  open,  his 
bandied  legs  bend  slightly  forward,  and  all  the  time  the  angry 
geese  in  his  arms  spout  their  jets  of  clear  spring-water.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  domestic  sculpture  in  the  world. 
"When  we  begin  to  criticize  it  more  closely  we  see  faults  that  did 
not  occur  to  us  at  once.  The  geese  are  conventional,  the  drapery  is 
treated  awkwardly,  in  a  Gothic  spirit  unfitting  to  the  composi- 
tion, the  action  of  the  arms  is  rude.  Something  Italian  is  notice- 
able in  the  bend  of  the  legs  at  the  knee.  But  we  forgive  all  this 
in  admiration  of  the  originality  of  the  conception,  the  wholesome 
comic  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  and  the  extraordinary 
technical  adroitness  of  the  execution. 

Nuremberg  to-day  is  full  ofliviDg  figures  that  miuht  inspire  the 
sculptors  of  our  own  age.  As  we  turn  from  the  Little  Goose  Man, 
a  young  butcher  rushes  out  of  the  great  market.  He  has  a  rose 
in  his  bare  and  greasy  locks,  no  upper  garment  but  a  shirt,  wide 
open  at  the  throat,  and  drawn  up  in  folds  above  a  broad  belt,  the 
latter  embossed  with  stars  and  knobs,  and  bearing  a  sort  of 
quiver,  full  of  knives  ;  his  great  boots  and  close-fitting  breeches 
finish  his  costume,  and  nothing  is  wanted  but  that  some  Labenwolff 
of  to-day  should  catch  him  there,  with  the  grin  on  his  lips,  and 
turn  him  straightway  into  bronze,  to  make  a  statue  that  should 
he  for  the  Haupt-Markt  what  the  Gansernannchen  is  to  the  Obst- 
Markt.  Our  sculptors  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  ideal,  and 
their  sight  is  too  much  warped  by  dreams  of  ancient  Greece,  to 
enable  them  to  perceive  that  there  lingers  truly  sculpturesque 
material  in  the  common  life  of  to-day.  Something  of  this,  no 
doubt,  has  been  felt  by  the  Nuremberg'  artist  of  the  Dudel- 
aackpfeifersbrunnen,  the  fountain  with  man  playing  on  the  bag- 
pipes in  Ebnersgasse,  but  we  require  a  finer  executive  touch  than 
is  here  displayed. 

We  have  described  LabenwolfFs  most  striking  fountain  ;  but  as 
a  work  of  art  still  greater  praise  is  due  to  his  fountain  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Rathhaus,  a  work  which  travellers,  even  if  they 
make  some  stay  in  Nuremberg,  are  very  apt  to  overlook.  There  is 
nothing  prettier  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  very  apex  of  Renaissance  taste  in  Central  Europe.  We 
would  go  further  and  say  that  here  we  find  a  certain  purity  and 
reticence  that  are  missing  in  the  later  work  of  Peter  Visscher 
himself.  The  Rathhaus  Fountain  is  very  simple.  It  possesses  an 
accidental  charm  of  colour;  for,  while  most  Nuremberg  bronze  is 
black,  this  has  collected  a  varied  and  most  delicate  patina  of 
green.  There  is  a  bronze  basin  standing  on  a  triangular  bronze 
base,  with  a  broad  and  circular  double  step  of  stone  below.  Out 
of  the  basin  rises  a  slender  Corinthian  column  of  bronze,  sur- 
mounted by  a  frieze  of  six  rampant  snakes  or  dragons,  from  the 
mouth  of  each  of  which  issue  two  streams  of  water.  In  the  centre 
of  the  group  of  the  lifted  heads  of  the  snakes  stands  the 
statuette  of  a  naked  infant,  in  a  charmingly  simple  and  unstudied 
pose,  waving  a  banneret  in  the  right  hand  and  extending  the  left. 
Nothing  could  be  more  elegant,  nothing  more  unaffected ;  and 
there  is  something  truly  artistic  and  in  the  finest  neo-classic  taste 
in  the  way  in  which  the  line  of  the  simple  column  is  broken,  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down,  by  a  single  fillet.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  statuette  of  the  infant  is  too  small  to  form  the  summit  of 
such  a  monument ;  but  this  impression  will  pass  away  when  the 
whole  fountain  is  examined  from  the  proper  distance — that  is  to 
say,  from  the  gateway  of  the  courtyard.  The  base  bears  the  date 
1552,  the  year  when  the  Gansernannchen  was  cast. 

A  generation  later— that  is  to  say,  in  1589— the  sculptor 
Benedikt  Wurzelbauer  finished  the  "fourth  great  fountain  of 
Nuremberg,  the  famous  Tugendbrunnen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  between  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Nassau 
House.  This  is  a  very  elaborate  work  of  art,  and,  as  we 
look  at  it,  we  feel  we  have  passed  away  from  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  Labenwolff.  It  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  figures  in 
three  tiers ;  the  first  Justice,  standing  with  her  scales  before 
her,  with  her  back  against  a  crane  or  stork  ;  the  second  a  circle 
of  half-clothed  boys,  leaning  on  the  escutcheons  of  the  citv, 
and  blowing  long  trumpets;  the  third  a  ring  of  erect  female 
figures,  draped  to  the  feet,  but  with  heads,  arms,  and  bosoms  bare. 
The  breasts  of  Justice  and  of  the  Virtues,  the  trumpets  of  the 
children,  the  bill  of  the  stork,  the  heads  of  monsters  below 
the  Virtues,  all  simultaneously  jet  long  threads  of  water  upward, 
downward,  in  curves  of  various  arc,  making  an  incessant  network 


of  singing  crystal  water.  The  contrivance  is  very  pretty,  and  the 
figures  themselves  are  gracefully  and  skilfully  modelled,  the  wholo 
forming  the  effect  of  a  great  bronze  bud  rising  out  of  the  basin, 
supported  by  a  narrow  stem  or  neck'.  In  the  evening,  or  casually 
seen  under  favourable  atmospheric  circumstances,  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virtues  is  extremely  charming.  Looked  at  in  detail,  however, 
its  forms  are  over-ripe,  its  lines  broken  with  excess  of  ornament, 
and  the  baneful  influence  of  rococo  taste,  though  still  held  under 
artistic  control,  is  manifest  throughout.  The  excellently  designed 
iron-work  round  tho  basin  dates  from  the  end  of  last  century. 
The  visitor  who  is  not  weary  of  Nuremberg  fountains  will  now  go 
over  into  the  Maxplatz  to  glance  at  the  Triton,  put  up  just  a 
century  later  than  the  Tugendbrunnen,  and  in  full  emulation  of 
Bernini,  by  the  sculptor  Bromig  ;  and  he  may  even  spare  a  moment 
for  a  modern  fountain  in  Tucherstrasse,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
the  poet  Griibel. 


CONYBEARE  WAKE-DOG. 

IN  a  rather  dim  and  distant  period  of  English  and  French 
history  which  has  recently  been  chronicled  for  modern  English 
readers  with  erudition  and  facundity  by  Miss  Kate  Norgate,  there 
was  a  certain  Count  Herbert  of  Maine.  Now  this  Count  Herbert 
of  Maine,  being  an  active  personage  requiring  little  sleep  and  eager 
to  turn  pennies,  honest  or  other,  did  so  harry  and  foray  his  neigh- 
bours at  unseasonable  hours  that  they  called  him  (in  that  delight- 
ful mediaeval  Latin  which  yields  to  no  language  in  picturesqueness, 
though  it  may  be  excelled  by  some  in  elegance)  Exdgilans-canem, 
or  W ake-dog.  It  would  appear  that  the  post  of  Wake-dog  to 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  been  assumed  (probably  on 
his  own  motion,  seconding,  and  carrying)  by  the  eminent  and 
interesting  Mr.  C.  A.  V.  Conybeare,  member  for  the  Camborne 
Division  of  Cornwall.  In  conceiving  and  carrying  out  the  idea 
that  there  is  some  peculiar  virtue  in  discussing  at  great  length 
intricate  matters  of  which  you  are  completely  ignorant,  and  that 
the  whole  duty  of  a  Parliament  man  is  to  move  reductions 
which  he  knows  perfectly  well  will  not  be  carried,  Mr.  Conybeare 
is  of  course  by  no  means  original.  This  kind  of  Parliamentary 
nuisance  crops  up  at  this  time  of  year  as  regularly  as  mush- 
rooms at  the  same  period.  Anybody  whose  time  is  valueless, 
who  has  a  sufficient  presence  of  brass  around  his  brow,  and  a 
sufficient  absence  of  brains  within  it,  can,  in  virtue  of  his 
privilege,  badger  long-suffering  Ministers,  delay  the  business  of 
the  nation,  and  by  dawdling  over  unimportant  business  make 
it  practically  certain  that  important  business  shall  be  perforce 
"  rushed,"  if  not  scamped.  But  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic which  makes  Mr.  Conybeare 's  appearances  as  Euigilans  [at 
once  waking  and  outwatching]  Canem  interesting,  is  the  pro- 
found conviction  with  which  he  does  it.  We  have  had  critics  of 
the  Estimates  and  of  Supply  who  were  serious  and  businesslike  ; 
but  they  have  not,  as  a  rule,  conjugated  that  invaluable  and  un- 
fortunately untranslatable  French  verb  pon1.if.er  (to  give  oneself 
pontifical  airs)  with  the  state  and  majesty  of  Mr.  Conybeare.  We 
have  had,  and  have,  critics  who  criticize  in  a  light  and  frivolous 
fashion  ;  but  for  them,  of  course,  to  pontify  is  impossible.  We 
have  had,  and  have, Irish  critics  who  merely  find  it  in  the  day's  or 
the  night's  work  to  waste  the  brutal  time  of  the  sanguinary 
Saxon.  But  Mr.  Conybeare  is  none  of  these.  When  on  Monday 
he  "  warned  the  Government  that  he  should  not  lose  sight 
of  this  matter"  (it  does  not  matter  what  the  matter  was,  for 
any  matter  would  clearly  have  been  the  same  to  him),  he 
struck — unconsciously,  no  doubt — one  of  those  attitudes  which 
endure.  If  Mr.  Conybeare  is  remembered  at  all  (and  the  bores 
and  the  butts  of  Parliament  as  of  other  societies  have  at  least 
as  good  a  chance  of  immortality  as  others),  he  ought  to  be,  and 
perhaps  will  be,  remembered  as  warning  the  Government  that 
he  should  keep  his  eye  on  the  matter.  With  Joseph  Hume 
(whose  pardon  we  beg  for  classing  him  with  Mr.  Conybeare, 
inasmuch,  with  the  exception  of  that  little  matter  of  the  Greek 
Loan,  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  good  fellow)  adding  up  the 
tottle  of  the  whole  ;  with  Chisholm  Anstey  "  up,"  though  the 
House  was  not ;  with  poor  Mr.  Whalley  singing  sadly  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  Jesuits ;  with  Hadfields  guiltless  of  the  h,  and  Morleys 
forgetting  their  God  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  there  will  Mr. 
Conybeare  be.  In  that  Parliamentary  museum  of  all  disastrous 
things,  the  man  of  letters,  perhaps  even  the  actual  sculptor  of  the 
future,  will  surely  some  day  represent  him,  grave,  serious,  sorrow- 
ful, eyeing  the  cringing  Government  with  the  indignation  of  Mr. 
Tappertit  himself,  and  assuring  them  that  that  eye  will  not  be 
taken  oil'  with  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Podsnap.  Indeed,  so  copious 
and  many-sided  are  the  qualifications  of  the  member  for  Camborne 
(dismal  town  !)  that  he  may  almost  have  his  entry  into  another 
Chamber  of  Horrors,  that  of  the  great  bores  and  nincompoops  of 
fiction.  With  those  great  ones  just  mentioned,  with  Jawkins  the 
mighty,  with  other  creations  of  past  genius,  Mr.  Conybeare,  him- 
self their  equal,  though  of  flesh  and  blood,  shall  tower  amidst  the 
shadowy  multitude,  shall  bid  a  miscreant  Government  beware, 
nor  lose  the  matter  from  his  aching  stare. 

Of  course  conybearity  (for  we  really  think  the  thing  as  much 
deserves  the  special  name  as  boycotting  or  Bright's  disease)  is  not 
altogether  uncommon.  Thus,  during  the  last  few  days,  when  men 
were  curious,  or  were  kindly  supposed  to  be  so  by  their  newspaper 
guides,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  on  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  National  League,  something  like  an  American  Mr. 
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Conybeare  made  his  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  telegraphic 
columns  of  the  Daily  News,  separated  from  meaner  men  and  things 
in  the  glory  of  a  paragraph  to  himself: — 

<;  Judge  Brown  said  he  regarded  it  as  a  most  egregious 
blunder." 

After  this,  of  course,  there  could  he  no  doubt.  If  Judge  Brown 
regarded  it  as  a  most  egregious  blunder,  why  a  most  egregious 
blunder  it  must  be,  you  know.  Judge  Brown  would  not  be  likely  to 
Bay  the  thing  that  is  not ;  it  would  be  a  bold  man  that,  when  Judge 
Brown  said  he  regarded  a  thing  as  an  egregious  blunder,  ventured 
to  question  the  egregiousness  or  the  blundering.  There  is  no  Court 
of  Cassation  or  Appeal  from  the  dicta  of  Judge  Brown.  Marble — 
that  pale  and  common  drudge — brass,  or  bronze — those  materials 
subject  to  the  accidents  of  lire  and  rust,  of  the  spoiler  and  the 
Vandal — are  vehicles  less  enduring  than  the  breath  of  Judge 
Brown,  which  iloats  on  the  lips  of  men,  and  will  float  for  ever. 
Yet,  if  the  patient  reader  ventures  the  inquiry  "Who  is  Judge 
Brown  ?  if  he  goes  to  a  knowing  friend  and  (anxious  not  to  dis- 
play too  great  ignorance)  says,  "Remarkable  man  that  Judge 
Brown  !  Let  us  see,  who  was  he  before  he  was  Judge  ?  "  it  is 
very  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  knowing  friend  will  be  driven 
to  similar  subterfuges  in  his  answer.  Not  all  creation,  we  fear, 
had  heard  of  Judge  Brown  ;  the  Judge  is  in  this  respect  (as,  no 
doubt,  in  many  others)  differentiated  from  Tom  Fool.  But  he 
is  very  like  Mr.  Conybeare.  Judge  Brown  writing  down  the 
Proclamation  for  all  time  as  an  egregious  blunder,  and  Mr. 
Conybeare  warning  the  Government  that  he  'should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  matter,  are  brothers,  though  seas  may  roll  between. 

It  strikes  us,  however,  as  almost  a  pity  that  Mr.  Conybeare 
should  waste  his  vigilance  and  his  faculty  of  making  others 
vigilant  on  such  a  thankless  and  hopeless  business  as  discussing 
votes  which  are  quite  certain  to  be  passed.  Perhaps  nothing  short 
of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  is  worthy  of  that  eagle  sight  which 
keeps  its  grip  of  matters,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  government,  in 
spite  of  the  lapse  of  time,  in  spite  of  the  setting  stars  which 
persuade  less  piercing  organs  to  go  to  bye-bye.  As  a  proper 
moral  man,  Mr.  Conybeare  must  be  disgusted  with  some  pro- 
ceedings which  are  going  on  now  on  behalf  of  his  own  party. 
We  say  now,  being  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  not 
referring  to  a  certain  Cornish  election,  in  reference  to  which 
Mr.  Pendarves  Vivian  gave  the  lie  direct  to  somebody  or  other 
not  many  days  ago.  The  practices  of  the  Parnellite  electioneerers 
in  North  Hunts  at  this  moment  are  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Conybeare's 
eagle  eye.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  a  placard  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  Tory  candidate: — "English  working-men  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  boycotted  will  vote  for  Fellowes."  Perhaps  this  was  not  very 
happily  worded,  though  the  meaning  that,  if  the  tyranny  of  the 
National  League  be  permitted  in  Ireland,  it  is  very  likely  to  spread 
to  England,  is  clear  enough.  Now  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the 
Parnellite  agents  have  done  their  best  to  twist  this  into  a  threat 
of  boycotting  on  the  candidate's  part  towards  those  who  do  not 
vote  for  him ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  based  either  on  this  or  on 
nothing,  the  widest  as  well  as  the  most  absolutely  false  imputa- 
tions of  undue  influence  are  being  made  by  the  unscrupulous  sup- 
porters of  the  Gladstonian  candidate.  Suppose  Mr.  Conybeare  were 
to  set  his  wits  to  the  task  of  purifying  the  sources  of  Parliament 
before  trying  to  purify  Parliament  itself  ?  A  most  unhappy  impu- 
tation of  wholesale  mendacity  has  rested  on  his  party  for  two 
years — an  imputation  never  refuted,  and  constantly  strengthened 
by  fresh  particulars.  Most  politicians  in  regard  to  such  matters 
pursue  the  cowardly  and  immoral  course  recommended  by  the  pro- 
verb about  "  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie  "  (a  most  impertinent  word 
that  is  always  cropping  up  in  double  meanings)  and  profiting  by 
the  lying.  Such  conduct  is  unworthy  of  Conybearus  Eviyilans- 
canem. 

He  will  find  enough  to  do  in  this  task ;  but  if  he  has  a  minute 
to  spare  (and  great  men  always  have  a  minute  to  spare)  he  might 
bestow  some  of  his  vigilance  on  his  leader.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it 
seems,  has  written  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Norman,  who  has 
written  a  pamphlet  on  Bodyke,  as  follows : — "  Pray  accept  my 
thanks  for  the  interesting  narrative  which  has  just  reached  me. 
I  shall  examine  it  with  much  interest;  and  with  full  reliance 
on  its  good  faith."  There  is  much  in  this  communication,  short 
as  it  is,  which  must  grieve  Mr.  Conybeare.  With  his  unerring 
vision  ("  same  which  "  he  kept  an  eye  on  that  matter  and 
warned  the  Government  of  it),  he  must  perceive,  first,  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  declare  a  thing  interesting  when,  as  appears  by 
your  own  statement,  you  have  not  yet  examined  it,  secondly, 
that  the  frame  of  mind  which  examines  an  ex  parte  statement  in 
full  reliance  on  its  good  faith  is  not  altogether  that  best  suited 
for  arriving  at  the  truth.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
in  a  more  amiable  mood  than  the  celebrated  person  who  said : — 
"  Sir,  I  disagree  with  you  completely.  I  haven't  heard  a  word 
you  said,  but  I  disagree  with  you  completely.''  Mr.  Gladstone 
only  finds  a  thing  interesting  before  he  has  read  it,  and  is  sure  it 
is  trustworthy  before  he  has  examined  its  worthiness  of  trust. 
An  amiable  mood,  no  doubt,  but  can  it  commend  itself  to  the 
severe  rectitude  and  the  unswerving  intellect  of  Mr.  Conybeare  ? 
Surely  not.  Let  him  at  once  inform  Mr.  Gladstone  that,  great  as 
he  is,  his  method  of  reasoning  is  defective,  and  that  he,  Mr. 
Conybeare,  will  not  lose  sight  of  it.  For  we  must  have  no  dis- 
tinction in  dog-waking,  no  respect  of  canine  persons,  or  the  prestige 
of  Conybeare  Wake-dog  is  lost  for  ever. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  NIHILISM. 

TT>  ARELYhas  a  movement  which  had  its  origin  only  in  humane 
J-^  and  benevolent  sentiments  been  perverted  to  such  dark  ends 
as  that  which  is  known  as  Nihilism.  It  is  true  that  it  still  retains 
some  traces  of  the  nobler  character  it  once  possessed ;  but  these 
only  serve  to  render  it  the  more  dangerous.  An  English  boy 
must  be  the  prey  of  an  exceedingly  morbid  imagination  if  he 
feels  the  slightest  sympathy  with  an  Irish  dynamiter  who  skulks 
far  more  than  he  dares,  and  always  secures  his  own  safety  before 
indulging  his  passion  for  indiscriminate  murder.  Even  those  who 
condemn  most  bitterly,  not  only  the  means  which  the  Nihilists- 
employ,  but  the  very  aims  which  they  have  now  adopted,  can 
hardly  refrain  from  a  certain  feeling  of  unwilling  respect,  when 
they  regard  their  courage  and  their  self-sacrifice,  particularly  when 
the  latter  takes  the  form  of  long  years  of  painful  and  daily  self- 
denial.  They  are  persons  whom  all  sane  men  must  oppose,  but 
whom  no  one  with  any  claim  to  impartiality  is  likely  to  despise. 

Some  time  ago  we  endeavoured  to  place  before  the  English 
reader  a  short  summary  of  the  intellectual  and  social  tendencies 
which  rendered  such  a  movement  possible  and  fostered  its  growth. 
To-day  our  intention  is  merely  to  give  a  slight  historical  sketch 
of  its  beginning  and  early  development. 

At  the  time  when  the  emancipation  was  the  burning  question 
in  Russia,  two  parties  were  formed  among  those  of  the  educated 
classes  who  accepted  the  principle  of  the  measure.  The  one 
desired  merely  to  free  the  serfs  without  giving  them  any  part  of 
the  soil,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  to  restrict  the  quantity  of  land 
and  the  rights  granted  to  them  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  the  compensation  they  had  to  pay  as- 
large  as  possible ;  the  other  desired  to  create  a  peasantry  which 
would  be  placed  not  only  in  tolerable  but  also  in  easy  circum- 
stances. It  was  a  question  of  political  opinion  quite  as  much  as 
of  personal  interest,  and  weighty  arguments  might  be,  and  in  fact 
were,  advanced  in  favour  of  either  view.  The  Government 
measure  when  it  came  dissatisfied  both  parties,  whose  conflict  had 
hitherto  been  confined  entirely  to  literature  and  journalism. 

The  leader  of  the  more  popular  party  was  N.  G.  Ckernishevsky,. 
a  man  of  great  intellectual  gifts,  who  was  then  the  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Sovremennik,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Russian  reviews  of 
the  period,  the  title  of  which  may  be  roughly  translated  into 
English  as  the  "  Contemporary."  Around  him  some  of  the  leaders 
of  Russian  thought,  and  many  of  the  most  gifted  and  ardent  of 
the  young  men  of  the  period,  gathered.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  were  landed  proprietors,  who  would  have  had  to  pay 
with  hard  cash  for  the  success  of  their  ideal.  They  made  use  of 
no  instrument  but  the  press,  and  were  rather  a  social  than  a 
political  party.  They  had  no  wish  to  alter  or  even  to  modify  the 
form  of  government  or  of  administration ;  their  one  object  was  to 
place  the  emancipated  serfs  in  a  position  which  seemed  to  them 
tolerable,  and  which  they  hoped  might  be  permanent. 

Here  a  question  at  once  suggests  itself.  Why  did  not  the  land- 
lords who  held  such  views  quietly  return  to  their  estates,  and 
carry  them  out  ?  Some  are  said  to  have  done  so  ;  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  involved  repeated 
contraventions  of  the  law.  The  soil  of  Russia  varies  so  greatly  in 
character  and  value  that  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to> 
draw  up  various  schemes,  in  accordance  with  any  one  of  which 
the  serfs  might  be  emancipated  and  settled  on  the  land,  and  it 
wisely  left  the  choice  between  these  methods  to  the  proprietors, 
who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
possibility  of  cultivating  it  to  advantage  than  the  peasants  could 
be.  But  from  the  first  the  arrangement  led  to  conflicts.  For 
instance,  one  proprietor  selected  the  plan  that  seemed  to  him 
economically  the  best  both  for  his  late  serfs  and  himself.  They 
were  not  only  discontented,  but  believed  they  were  being  de- 
frauded, as,  like  a  large  number  of  the  peasantry  in  various  parts 
of  Russia,  they  supposed  that  the  choice  was  legally  granted  to 
them.  They  rose  in  revolt.  As  soon  as  the  proprietor  heard 
what  bad  feeling  had  been  excited,  he  offered  to  adopt  the  scheme 
they  preferred,  but  this  the  Government  would  not  permit. 
Soldiers  were  sent  to  the  estate,  and  the  rebellion  was  crushed. 
This  is  only  one  case  among  many,  and  the  action  of  the  authori- 
ties seems  at  first  sight  rather  harsh ;  but  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  the  Government  had  no  choice.  If  it  had  from 
the  first  permitted  single  landlords  to  display  an  unusual  generosity, 
an  oasis  of  comparative  peace  and  plenty  might  possibly  have  been 
created  here  and  there,  but  in  the  neighbouring  districts  heart- 
burning and  bitterness  would  have  been  excited  against  proprietors 
who  had  honestly  obeyed  the  law. 

The  discontent  of  the  serfs  with  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  liberated  was,  however,  very  general,  and  may,  upon 
psychological  principles,  be  easily  explained.  Their  imagination 
had  been  excited  by  popular  rumour ;  they  knew  that  great  con- 
cessions were  to  be  made  to  them,  but  had  formed  no  clear 
conception  as  to  their  real  or  possible  extent.  In  their  fancy,  it 
was  the  good  Czar  who  gave  them  their  land  and  freedom,  and  the 
wicked  landowners  who  curtailed  his  beneficent  intention.  To 
take  an  example  from  our  common  daily  life  : — If  any  one  invite 
the  scholars  of  a  charity  school  to  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bun,  the 
children  will  enjoy  themselves  and  be  pleased;  if  he  adds  an  un- 
expected apple,  they  will  be  delighted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
invites  them  to  a  banquet  which  he  tells  them  beforehand  will  be 
splendid,  he  may  place  oysters  and  champagne,  the  finest  con- 
fectionery, and  the  most  delicate  ices  that  human  ingenuity  can 
produce  before  them,  and  they  will  go  away  with  a  certain  sense 
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of  disappointment.  Imagination  can  always  outrun  ronlity,  and 
Emerson  when  he  feigned  reluctance  to  allow  the  children  who 
•wanted  his  horse-chestnuts  to  gather  them  was  really  showing 
them  ft  greater  kindness  than  if  ho  had  presented  each  with  a 
packet  of  caudied  fruit.  The  deplorable  and  disastrous  failure  of 
all  Mr.  Gladstone's  attempts  at  reform  in  Ireland  is,  in  a  large 
degree,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  excited  vague  expectations  which 
it  was  impossible  to  fulfil.  If  tho  peace  and  contentment  of  the 
country  was  what  he  desired,  the  old  maid's  saw  holds  good. 
"  Far  less  would  have  gone  a  longer  way,"  if  only  it  had  been 
wisely  given. 

In  Russia,  at  any  rate,  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  led  to 
anything  but  peace,  though  few  measures  have  ever  been  more 
carefully  considered  or,  on  the  whole,  more  conscientiously  carried 
out.  There  had  always  been  a  radical  left  wing  to  the  party  of 
Ohernishevsky,  and  the  discontent  of  tho  peasants  was  its  oppor- 
tunity. Less  had  been  granted  than  the  more  liberal  publicists 
had  demanded ;  might  not  more  be  gained  than  they  had  ever 
"ventured  to  claim  ?  The  secret  society,  Land  and  Liberty,  was 
founded  by  the  younger  and  more  enthusiastic  members  of  the 
party.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  original  objects  of  this 
brotherhood  were,  but  very  soon  after  its  formation  a  demand  for 
something  like  constitutional  restraints  upon  the  administration 
was  privately  advocated  and,  whenever  it  was  possible,  openly 
advanced.  The  purely  social  movement  had  begun  to  assume  a 
political  character,  the  desire  to  further  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
the  Czar,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  frustrated  by  inferior 
officials,  was  beginning  to  take  the  form  of  opposition  to  his 
government. 

In  former  years  Turgenieff  had  been  one  of  the  ablest  sup- 
porters of  Ohernishevsky,  but  about  this  time  he  published  in  the 
Sovremennik  a  paper  entitled  "  Hamlet  and  Don  Quixote,"  which 
was  destined  to  have  an  influence  on  his  own  private  relations  and 


the  public  life  of  his  country  which  the  author  probably  did  not 
anticipate.  The  gist  of  the  essay  was  entirely  political,  and  it 
went  to  show  that  in  some  cases  the  idealism  of  the  active 
enthusiast  is  more  effective  than  that  of  the  philosophical  dreamer, 
and  that  the  latter  is  often  indulging  a  personal  taste  when  he 
seems  to  himself  most  heroic  and  disinterested.  Ohernishevsky, 
who  was  conscious  that  his  own  character  was  more  closely 
related  to  that  of  Hamlet  than  to  that  of  Don  Quixote,  took 
offence,  and  a  coldness  arose  between  [the  old  allies.  Turgenieff 
was  excluded  from  the  review,  and  lost  many  friends.  In  order 
to  finish  this  personal  episode  at  once,  we  may  add  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  estrangement  was  the  production  of  Fathers  and 
Sons,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  great  novelist.  In 
this  book  the  word  Nihilist  was  for  the  first  time  used,  and  from 
the  moment  when  it  appeared  the  term  was  universally  adopted. 
Bazaroff,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  said  to  have  had  many  points  of 
resemblance  with  Ohernishevsky,  and  its  publication  rendered  its 
■author  exceedingly  unpopular  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
party  to  which  he  had  once  belonged. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  political  movement  had  been 
advancing  in  a  direction  that  was  by  no  means  free  from  danger. 
The  founders  of  the  secret  society,  Land  and  Liberty,  seem  to 
have  hoped  that  the  general  discontent  of  the  liberated  serfs 
would  enforce  attention  to  their  demands,  and  that  by  making 
large  concessions  to  the  practical  demands  of  the  peasants,  they 
might  secure  their  support  in  their  own  claim  for  political  changes. 
But  an  entirely  different  form  of  dissatisfaction  had  sprung  up 
since  the  brotherhood  was  founded,  and  was  destined  to  exercise  a 
fatal  influence  upon  it.  On  account  of  various  political  move- 
ments among  the  students,  the  Universities  had  been  closed.  For 
the  well-to-do  this  meant  a  few  years'  study  in  France  or  Germany ; 
for  the  poor  it  was  ruin.  Their  education  had  separated  them 
from  the  circles  in  which  they  might  have  led  happy  and  useful 
lives;  but  it  had  not  enabled  them  to  obtain  the  certificates  which 
were  necessary  before  they  could  enter  on  any  professional  career ; 
and,  besides  this,  many  of  them  were  suspected  of  political  dis- 
affection.   What  were  they  to  do  ? 

In  many  other  countries — notably  in  Germany — lamentations 
are  frequent  as  to  the  overcrowding  of  all  the  learned  professions. 
The  Universities  are  said  to  produce  more  highly-trained  men  than 
the  country  can  employ,  so  that  many  aspirants  are  yearly  doomed 
to  failure,  and  these  are  said  generally  to  drift  into  the  ranks 
of  the  most  extreme  political  parties.  Yet  in  Germany  and  else- 
where those  who  fail  have  other  possibilities  of  life  open  before 
them.  In  Russia  their  position  is  far  worse.  Almost  every  man 
of  liberal  education  who  does  not  possess  a  private  fortune  is  an 
official.  Many  of  the  large  commercial  houses  receive  subventions 
from  the  Government,  or  did  so  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking ;  all  are  anxious  not  to  incur  unpleasantness  by  employing 
any  one  who  is  distasteful  to  the  authorities.  The  men  who 
were  unable  to  complete  their  education,  and  those  who  were 
viewed  with  suspicion,  were,  therefore,  cast  helpless  into  a  world 
which  for  them,  to  use  a  German  saying,  was  nailed  down  with 
boards  on  every  side. 

It  was  only  natural  that  they  should  join  the  extreme  party, 
but  their  influx  into  the  brotherhood  of  Land  and  Liberty  rapidly 
changed  its  character.  We  cannot  at  present  follow  the  story 
further.  The  only  idea  of  the  original  founders  which  seems  still 
to  have  a  vital  force  is  the  hope  that  by  the  oiler  of  large  material 
advantages  to  the  peasants  and  workmen  the  latter  mav  be  in- 
duced to  lend  their  support  to  political  movements  which  have 
now  become  entirely  revolutionary.  Many  of  the  Nihilist  leaders, 
however,  are  already  rather  Socialists  than  Liberals,  Radicals, 


or  Republicans.    It  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  point  in  the  measure 

which  emancipated  the  serfs  in  which  the  Russian  Government 

would  havo  been  woll  advised  if  it  had  acted  otherwise  than  it 
did. 


THE  MANCHESTER  EXHIBITION. 

rpiIF  Hanging  Committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  should  bo 
J-  obliged  by  statute  or  otherwise  to  visit  the  Art  Galleries  of 
the  Manchester  Exhibition.  There  is  nothing,  wo  conceive,  inoro 
likely  to  instruct  that  much  and  deservedly  abused  body  than  a 
few  hours'  contemplation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures  by 
the  provincial  hangers.  The  sightseer  accustomed  to  Burlington 
House  can  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  The  line  is  through  all  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  best  pictures,  with  certain  exceptions; 
for  we  observe  that  some  admirable  works  are,  with  a  rare 
modesty,  skied — and  why  ?  Because  they  are  by  local  artists ! 
What  a  different  place  the  Royal  Academy  would  be  if  only 
good  pictures  were  hung-,  irrespective  of  name,  on  the  line, 
and  if  the  Crowes  and  Longs,  and  Coopers  and  Herberts  and 
Horsleys  were  placed  where  great  Frenchmen  and  Americans 
and  all  newcomers,  however  good,  are  now  hidden  away. 
This  one  feat  of  arrangement  is  enough  in  itself  to  characterize 
the  Manchester  exhibition  of  pictures  painted  in  England  since 
the  beginning-  of  Her  Majesty's  reign.  More  than  seventeen 
hundred  pictures  in  oil  and  water  colour  are  hung  in  thirteen 
low,  well-lighted  saloons,  being  about  the  same  number  as  are 
shown  at  an  average  exhibition  of  the  Academy ;  for  the  task 
of  the  Manchester  Committee,  so  well  accomplished,  has  been  very 
much  the  same  as  that  which  annually  devolves  on  the  London 
hangers  and  is  usually  so  ill  performed.  Another  feature  of  the 
exhibition  is  the  arrangement  of  certain  groups  aud  schools 
together,  and  of  the  pictures  of  one  great  artist.  Thus,  one  whole 
wall  is  covered  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Watts,  and  facing  this 
splendid  collection  we  have  a  wall  nearly  covered  by  a  selection 
from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones.  There  are  other  Wattses 
and  other  Burnes-Joneses  in  the  Exhibition ;  but  the  placing  of 
so  many  together  has  produced  a  fine  effect  of  unity  and  harmony, 
and  enables  the  visitor  to  compare  and  contrast ;  and,  in  short, 
to  study  the  artists'  mind  and  work  in  a  way  which 
is  both  agreeable  and  instructive.  Among  other  artists  whoso 
pictures  are  thus  grouped  are  Mr.  Holuian  Hunt,  the  late 
Frederick  Walker  and  George  Mason,  Mr.  Orchardson,  Sir  J.  E. 
Millais,  Phillip,  Turner,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  Marks,  and  Mr. 
Ouless.  Among  the  contrasted  pictures  the  landscapes  have  fared 
best.  In  Gallery  II.,  for  example,  we  have  Mr.  Henry  Moore's 
noble  sea  view  in  "  Mount's  Bay,"  and  his  "  Calm  before  a  Storm," 
opposite  Mr.  Brett's  "  Britannia's  Realm "  and  "  Grey  of  the 
Morning,"  with  its  delicate  effects  of  colour  illustrating  the 
quotation  in  the  Catalogue — "  The  ripples  whispered  to  the 
mussels  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  and  the  lily  white  clouds  got 
up  early  and  peeped  over  the  wall."  In  the  same  room  are  also 
Mr.  Peter  Graham's  "  Spate  in  the  Highlands  " — he  does  not  paint 
such  pictures  now — and  Mr.  MacWhirter's  "  Track  of  the  Hurri- 
cane." It  is  by  comparing  the  different  methods  employed  in 
attacking  somewhat  the  same  kind  of  natural  scenery  that  we  can 
most  easily  learn  to  value  the  qualities  of  each  artist,  and  to  see 
the  difficulties  each  has  had  to  overcome.  Mr.  Moore's  great  roll- 
ing billows  reflect  the  light  of  the  white  clouds,  while  they  reveal  a 
dark  depth  of  water  below,  all  caught  by  the  artist  as  if  in  a  moment 
and  fixed  for  ever  on  his  canvas.  Mr.  Brett  attains  the  same  ends 
by  a  wholly  different  process,  conscientiously  putting  in  every 
ripple  of  the  sea,  every  change  of  current  or  breeze,  every  shell 
or  spray  of  seaweed,  at  the  same  time  never  losing  for  a  moment  the 
grand,  broad,  poetical  effect  which  he  has  set  himself  to  record. 

The  greater  part  of  the  whole  collection  of  pictures  will  be 
very  familiar  to  the  art-loving  public.  A  large  number  have 
been  made  known  by  engravings,  and  others  have  been  seen  in 
the  annual  exhibitions  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool, 
and  in  Messrs.  Christie's  sale-rooms.  But  there  are  some  inte- 
resting works  which  have  seldom  been  exhibited  in  galleries,  and 
these  appear  to  have  been  specially  selected  by  the  Committee, 
although  it  is  understood  that  the  artists  invited  to  contribute  were 
requested  as  far  as  possible  to  choose  the  pictures  they  preferred 
themselves.  The  long  row  of  Sir  J.  E.  Millais's  works  contains, 
among  others,  the  splendid  "  Vale  of  Rest,"  of  which  only 
a  small  water-colour  study  was  in  the  Grosvenor  Exhibition 
of  this  artist's  work.  Another  noteworthy  picture  is  "  The 
Escape  of  a  Heretic,"  in  what  may  hereafter  be  called  the 
artist's  second  manner.  A  young  monk  has  bound  the  inquisitor, 
and  having  taken  from  him  his  Dominican  habit  and  cowl, 
is  disguising  the  heretic  girl  with  them.  There  is  much  of  the 
quaintness  and  originality  of  treatment  which  characterized  Sir 
John's  early  pictures,  but  without  the  excessive  minuteness  of 
finish  seen  in  the  work  of  his  "  Pre-Raphaelite  "  period.  Another 
little-known  picture  is  the  "  Somnambulist,"  a  line  figure  of  a 
young  girl,  carrying  an  extinguished  candle  and  walking  boldly 
forward  in  her  nightdress.  There  are  also  some  of  the  artist's 
most  vulgar  and  commonplace  works,  such  as  "  The  North- West 
Passage  "  and  the  "  Boyhood  of  Raleigh,"  and  some  good  and  bad 
portraits,  as  the  splendid  half-length  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and 
the  poor  likeness  of  Bishop  Eraser,  who  at  no  period  of  his  useful 
and  energetic  career  wore  the  look  of  puzzled  indecision  with 
which  Sir  John  Millais  has  endued  him. 
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Another  artist  whose  pictures  will  be  unfamiliar  to  many  is 
"William  Pyce.  It  is  not  possible  that  he  can  have  produced 
much  of  this  high  degree  of  Van  Eyck-like  finish.  Two 
of  his  pictures  were  at  Manchester  in  1857,  a  "  Jacob  and 
Rachael "  and  a  "  Madonna,"  now,  we  believe,  in  the  Royal 
collection.  Neither  of  them  is  in  the  present  collection ;  but 
he  is  represented  by  twelve  other  pictures,  some  of  them  land- 
scapes in  water-colour.  The  young  Titian  laying  flowers  at 
the  feet  of  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  a  "  St.  John  leading 
Mary  from  the  Tomb,"  are  both  very  remarkable  works  of  this 
pre-Pre-Raphaelite.  Better  known  are  the  Frederick  Walkers ; 
they  include  his  three  greatest  works— "The  Plough,"  "The 
Harbour  of  Refuge,"  and  "  The  Old  Gate."  The  first  named, 
with  the  gorgeous  glow  of  the  cloud  and  the  intense  red  of  the 
sandstone  cliff,  seems  to  kill  everything  near  it.  The  Masons  are 
near,  but  at  right  angles,  and  do  not  materially  suffer  in  their 
delicate  half-tones.  The  "  Harvest  Moon  "  hardly  seems  so  dis- 
tinct as  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Club  in  1873; 
but  the  "Wind  on  the  Wold  "and  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony" 
have  lost  nothing  of  their  poetical  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
colour.  There  are  eight  Masons  in  all.  The  Alma-Tademas 
comprise  twelve  pictures  hung  together,  a  portrait,  and  some 
water-colours ;  but,  except  the  "  Painter's  Studio  "  and  the 
"  Sculptor's  Studio,"  they  are  not  in  this  artist's  very  best 
manner.  Mr.  Watts,  with  twenty-two  pictures  on  one  wall  of  the 
Third  Gallery,  including  "  Love  and  Death,"  "  Hope,"  and 
"  Psyche,"  makes  the  bravest  show  of  any  artist  in  the  exhibition. 
Below  his  subject  pictures  there  is  a  row  of  portraits  which  com- 
prises those  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr.  Calderon, 
Mr.  Watts  himself,  and  some  half-dozen  more  of  the  greatest  artists 
and  poets  of  the  day.  All  Mr.  Poynter's  Wharneclitte  pictures  and 
his  "  Venus  and  Esculapius"  are  in  the  Central  Gallery,  and  look 
magnificent  beside  Sir  Frederick  Leighton'3  "  Daphnephoria." 
These  six  completely  snuff  out  Mr.  Long's  "  Marriage  Market,"  and 
still  more  his  "  Diana  or  Christ."  A  good  many  works,  including 
Mr.  John  Collier's  fine  picture  of  "  Hudson's  Last  Voyage,"  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas's  "  After  Culloden,"  and  Mr.  Orchardsou's 
"  Napoleon  on  board  the  Belleropkon  "  are  lent  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Chantry  Bequest. 

The  Turners  and  the  Landseers  are  among  the  few  disappoint- 
ments of  the  exhibition.  Laudseer  was  so  very  prominent  in  all 
the  art  history  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  down  to  bis  death  in  1873, 
that  we  cannot  but  wish  a  more  representative  series  of  his 
pictures  had  been  gathered.  The  only  first-rate  work  among 
them  is  the  small  "Children  of  the  Mist,"  which  was  also  at 
Manchester  in  1S57.  The  Turners  are  one  and  all  wretched  ex- 
amples, many  of  them  faded,  and  others  turning  black,  and  none  of 
them  of  his  great  period.  His  water-colours,  on  the  other  hand, 
especially  three  views  of  the  "  Righi,"  are  a  very  fine  set.  Among 
the  water-colours  no  artist  comes  out  better  than  Copley  Fielding ; 
but  the  "William  Hunts  and  the  David  Coxes  are  superb  and 
numerous,  as  are  the  Prouts. 

The  exhibition  is  especially  rich  in  pictures  by  an  artist  little 
seen  in  London,  Mr.  Madox  Brown.  His  "  Work,"  and  his  "  Elijah 
and  the  "Widow's  Son"  were  painted,  or  designed,  before  he 
migrated  to  Manchester,  and  it  is  perhaps  on  account  of  his  local 
celebrity  that  he  has  not  been  too  well  treated  by  the  Hanging 
Committee,  and  his  pictures  are  scattered  through  several 
rooms.  The  visitor  to  Manchester  should  by  no  means  omit 
to  see  the  same  modest  artist's  historical  series  in  the  Town 
Hall,  a  building,  by  the  way,  wholly  unworthy  of  them.  Other 
artists  who  are  well  represented  at  Old  Trad'ord  are  Mr. 
A.  W.  Hunt,  Mr.  Boughton,  Mr.  Marks,  who  has  most  of  a 
wall  to  himself  and  fills  it  worthily,  Mr.  Frith,  Mr.  Faed, 
Mr.  IIoll,  and  Mr.  Fildes.  On  the  whole,  the  exhibition  is 
thoroughly  representative  ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  purely  artistic 
aspects,  we  might  spend  the  space  of  a  whole  article  on  the 
portraits,  by  great  painters,  of  eminent  literary  and  political 
persons  who  have  llourished  during  the  Queen's  long  reign. 
Landseer's  picture  of  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  was  painted 
in  the  year  of  Her  Majesty's  accession  ;  and  Thackeray  reviewing 
the  Academy  of  1839,  where  it  was  first  exhibited,  says,  with 
much  critical  discrimination: — "There,  again,  is  the  beautiful 
little  Princess  of  Cambridge,  with  a  dog  and  a  piece  of  biscuit ; 
the  dog  and  the  biscuit  are  just  perfection."  Thackeray  himself 
is  represented  in  a  very  curious  and  interesting  portrait,  by  the 
late  E.  M.  Ward,  who  has  drawn  him  "In  his  Study,"  seated,  in 
a  dressing-gown,  his  back  to  the  fire,  his  right  hand,  strange  to 
say,  towards  the  light,  and  a  cigar  in  bis  lelt  hand.  How  far  is 
the  habit  of  drawing  with  the  light  on  the  wrong  side  responsible 
for  Thackeray's  shortcomings  as  an  artist?  A  similar  picture 
represents  Macaulay  in  his  rooms  in  the  Albany. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  whole  article  with  an  account  of  the 
pictures  here  exhibited  of  Mr.  Bume  Jones,  or  with  those  of  the 
late  D.  G.  Rossetti,  or  those  of  some  half-dozen  artists  whose 
names  we  have  not  even  mentioned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is 
a  marvellous  exhibition,  a  worthy  successor  to  that  held  almost 
on  the  same  spot  in  1857.  The  street  of  "Old  Manchester  and 
Salfurd  "  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  favourite  mockeries  wo  have 
tet  11 ;  and  the  model  houses  iu  the  nave  of  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing are  also  full  of  value,  especially  to  a  student  who  has  gone 
through  the  very  poor  show  of  architectural  drawings,  a  show 
which  goes  far  to  account  for  the  "  unloveliness"  of  Manchester, 
so  bitterly  lamented  of  late  iu  the  columns  of  the  local  press. 


THE  "EQUIRATIONALS." 

IT  is  not  related  in  history  whether  the  famous  horse  which 
Caligula  shod  with  golden  shoes  performed  tricks,  but  it  is  as 
likely  as  not,  since  there  are  frequent  references  in  the  works  of 
the  classical  writers  to  "  learned  "  animals,  who  possibly  appeared 
in  the  arenas,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  populace.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  Italian  and 
French  archives,  memoirs,  and  diaries,  as  well  as  our  own  of  the 
same  dates,  contain  many  accounts  of  animals  of  astonishing  in- 
telligence, who  acted  publicly,  and  were  as  renowned  as  the  best 
singers  and  actors  of  the  day.  In  the  last  liuraison  of  Sanudo's  Diary, 
which  has  just  been  published  by  order  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, there  is  a  mention  in  1492  of  a  "  cavallo  parlante,"  or  speak- 
ing horse,  who  amazed  and  amused  the  people  of  Venice  by  hi3 
extraordinary  tricks,  which  he  went  through  in  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Mark.  Cards  were  arranged  in  front  of 
him,  and,  by  tapping  certain  of  these  with  his  hoof,  he  was  able  to 
play  a  game.  Then,  arrayed  in  a  long  cope  like  a  priest,  he  stood 
upon  his  hind  legs,  and,  neighing,  imitated  the  voice  of  a  clergy- 
man reading  from  a  missal,  much  to  the  scandal  of  pious  people 
and  amusement  of  the  light-hearted  and  not  generally  devout 
Venetians.  In  Elizabeth's  time  one  Banks,  a  Scotchman,  was 
the  possessor  of  a  wonderful  horse  called  "  Morocco,"  who  exe- 
cuted feats  of  sagacity  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Belle  Sauvage 
Inn.  He  could  tell  how  many  coins  were  put  into  a  glove  by 
tapping  with  his  foot,  and  he  would  then  restore  the  glove  to 
its  owner.  He  likewise  was  able  to  point  out  to  the  amused 
company  which  gallant  in  the  crowd  he  considered  to  be  the 
most  admired  of  the  ladies.  All  these  horses  were  so  to  speak 
soloists,  and  it  possibly  was  left  for  Professor  E.  R.  Crocker 
to  bring  together  an  entire  company  of  a  dozen  horses,  a  pony, 
and  a  very  able  donkey,  who,  it  is  said,  understand  five 
hundred  different  commands,  and  who  are  now  performing  to 
admiring  audiences  at  the  Avenue  Theatre.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  first  time  that  horses  have  appeared  behind  the  footlights  ;  for 
some  sixty  years  ago  a  troupe  of  performing  horses  occupied  the 
boards  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Professor  Crocker's  company 
certainly  go  through  a  number  of  very  clever  and  diverting 
tricks;  but  perhaps  their  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  understand  and  obey  orders,  given  in  a 
voice  barely  audible,  or  with  a  sign  scarcely  visible  to  the  spee- 
tators.  The  horses  seem  really  to  delight  in  the  exhibition,  and  to 
take  a  pride  in  the  applause  they  obtain.  There  is  no  question 
that  they  have  been  trained  with  kindness;  for  their  evident 
eagerness  to  go  on  and  perform  is  one  of  the  amusing  parts  of  the 
exhibition.  Sometimes,  indeed,  their  impatience  has  to  be  modi- 
fied, and  they  have  to  be  told  to  go  to  their  places  and  await  their 
turn ;  but  their  eyes  are  always  watching  for  their  opportunity, 
and  they  rarely,  if  ever,  miss  it.  Many  of  their  tricks  are  well 
known  in  circuses ;  but  others  are  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate 
nature— such,  for  instance,  as  the  selection  of  coloured  hand- 
kerchiefs from  a  box  and  the  ringing  of  bells — a  noisy  feat,  in  the 
execution  of  which  the  animals  absolutely  revel.  Alger,  a  very 
accomplished  steed,  sits  down  on  his  haunches  without  lying — an 
action  said  never  before  to  have  been  achieved  by  a  horse.  Three 
of  the  performers  play  a  game  of  "  see-saw  "  on  a  plank  not 
twenty-eight  inches  wide,  upon  which  they  turn  simultaneously 
and  rapidly  in  a  manner  which  is  truly  extraordinary  when 
we  consider  the  size  and  weight  of  the  animals.  It  would  be 
scarcely  fair  to  signalize  any  special  actor  in  a  troupe  of  so 
much  intelligence;  but  Victor  is  such  a  magnificent  horse,  and 
he  obeys  with  so  much  dignity,  that  one  is  obliged  to  con- 
sider him  in  the  light  of  the  "  star  "  ;  and  Hugo,  too,  is 
conspicuous  for  his  skill  in  distinguishing  colours ;  whilst  Bird, 
a  fine  hunter,  has  evidently  an  extraordinary  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, for  he  can  laugh  in  a  manner  which  soon  obliges  the 
company  to  join  in  his  merriment,  amid  great  applause.  This  is 
an  entertaiument  to  which  all  children  should  be  taken,  as  it 
includes  a  lesson  of  how  much  animals  can  be  taught  when 
gentleness  and  patience  are  employed. 


IX  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

T7I VEN  Obstructionists,  high  as  is  the  perfection  to  which  they 
XjJ  have  brought  their  art,  are  not  always  equal  to  themselves. 
Their  performance  of  last  Saturday,  when  they  contrived  to 
prevent  a  single  vote  being  taken  in  Supply,  has  not  been  since 
repeated,  though  more  than  one  occasion  has  offered  itself  on 
which  the  feat  might  have  been  thought  easier  to  achieve.  To 
consume  an  entire  morning  sitting  of  the  House  in  solemn  winnow- 
ings  of  the  thrice  threshed-out  subject  of  the  Wolff  Mission  was 
really  a  considerable  exploit ;  but  there  would  have  been  much 
less  cause  for  admiration  if  the  Government  had  been  kept  all 
Monday  night  over  two  such  inexhaustible  subjects  as  the  vote 
for  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
and  the  immediately  succeeding  vote  for  the  Expenses  of  the 
County  Courts.  The  former  subject  is  one  on  which  most  members 
of  the  House  entertain  a  secret,  and  too  many  of  them  express  an 
open,  belief  that  they  have  some  valuable  remarks  to  make.  One 
malcontent  is  conviuced  that  there  are  too  many  judges;  another 
is  as  firmly  persuaded  that  there  are  too  few;  both  are  dis- 
posed to  agree  that  they  do  not  get  through  sufficient  work, 
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and  complete  harmony  is  established  between  the  two  in  a  tirade 
against  the  iniquitous  length  of  (ho  Long  Vacation.  With 
materials  as  promising  ns  theso,  and,  still  more,  with  a  Metro- 
politan Police  Vote  of  more  than  halt'  a  million  and  a  Pickersgill 
to  open  the  discussion  on  it,  Obstruction,  respectable  as  it  was 
in  amount,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  risen  to  tho  level  of 
its  opportunities.  Tho  debate  on  tho  Police  vote,  moreover,  so 
soon,  at  least,  as  Mr.  Pickersgill  had  done  with  the  subject, 
showed  a  tendency  to  become  useful,  and  elicited  from  Mr.  Fowlei 
a  very  salutary  protest,  for  which  he  was  duly  thanked  by  Mr. 
Matthews,  against  the  foolish  attacks  of  which  "the  whole  police 
force  has  lately  been  made  the  object.  By  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  as  many  as  thirteen  votes  had  been  taken,  leaving  only 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  more  to  be  passed;  and  Mr. 
Labouchere,  impressed  with  the  excessive  haste  at  which  tho 
business  of  the  country  was  being  transacted,  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House.  On  this  motion  Mr.  Smith  very  properly  took 
a  division,  with  the  intention  and  the  result  of  showing  how  in- 
signiticant  is  the  amount  of"  grit"  which  is  sufficient  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  the  Parliamentary  machine.  The  motion  was  rejected 
by  94  votes  against  15  ;  and,  after  once  more  emphatically  calling 
attention  to  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition)  Mr.  Smith  consented  to 
an  adjournment. 

The  business  of  the  Upper  House  during  the  week  has  been 
confined  to  the  formality  of  hearing  the  Royal  Assent  given 
to  a  number  of  Bills.  The  Lords  at  this  time  of  the  year 
have  no  other  function,  unless  it  be  that  of  mutely  rebuk- 
ing the  embarrassed  and  overladen  Commons  with  the  display 
of  their  empty  hands.  Tuesday's  proceedings  in  Committee 
of  Supply  difiered  little  as  regards  progress  from  those  of  the 
previous  night.  The  House  sat  for  eleven  hours,  and  got  through 
thirteen  votes  ;  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  not  able 
even  as  it  was  to  bring  the  business  to  a  close  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  charge  of  having"  personally  insulted  "  Dr.  Tanner. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  anything  throughout  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, from  the  debate  on  the  Science  and  Art  Department  vote 
down  to  Mr.  Labouchere 's  celebration  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille, 
which  does  not  at  once  assign  itself  either  to  the  category  of 
criticism,  useful  to  begin  with,  but  unduly  prolonged,  or  to  that 
of  purely  idle  and  unprofitable  talk.  To  the  first  category  belong 
the  discussion  on  the  grant  for  "  learned  Societies "  and  that 
raised  on  the  Diplomatic  vote  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  New  Hebrides.  Of  the  latter  the  most  typical  specimen 
was  to  be  found  in  the  puerile  protest  raised  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
and  backed  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  against  the  refusal  of  two 
successive  English  Governments  to  take  official  part  in  the 
French  International  Exhibition  of  1889.  We  say  of  two 
successive  English  Governments,  because,  though  Mr.  Bryce  was, 
somewhat  absurdly,  anxious  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
this  refusal  on  the  present  Government,  there  seems  no  doubt, 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Dalrymple,  that  their  predecessors  never 
intended  for  a  moment  to  accept  the  invitation  offered  to 
them.  Whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  on  that  account  as 
"  degenerate  successors  of  Mr.  Fox,"  and  whether,  if  so,  they 
should  deplore  or  rejoice  over  their  inability  to  keep  pace  with  the 
highly  unscrupulous  cosmopolitanism  of  that  eminent  person,  we 
need  not  now  consider.  Mr.  Bryce  was  much  better  employed  in 
bringing  the  Government  to  book  on  the  subject  of  the  New 
Hebrides;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attitude  of  our  Foreign 
Office  may  be  stiffened  by  the  admonitions  of  the  late  Under- 
Secretary  of  State.  There  is  never  so  much  promise  for  the 
adoption  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy  than  when  a  Conservative 
Government  is  in  power,  and  dealing  with  a  question  on  which 
their  adversaries  have  committed  themselves  too  deeply  to  the 
maintenance  of  national  rights  in  the  matter  to  be  able  to  retract. 
It  is  one  of  the  too  rare  instances  in  which  the  proverb  about 
"  ill  winds  "  applies  to  the  English  party  system. 

On  Wednesday  the  rate  of  progress  was  slightly  accelerated. 
The  Committee  got  through  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  remaining 
Scotch  votes,  and  completed  the  last  two  stages  of  the  Sherilf  of 
Lanarkshire  Bill.  The  Government  also  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
Lunacy  District  (Scotland)  Bill  through  the  report  stage,  and 
began  and  completed  the  Committee  on  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
Bill.  The  discussion  of  this  measure  was  rendered  somewhat  more 
interesting  than  might  have  been  expected  by  an  amendment  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  proposing  to  restrict  the  Secretaryship  for  Scotland  to 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  in  other  words,  deli- 
berately to  deprive  that  country  of  the  advantage  of  obtaining  the 
fittest  administrator  of  its  affairs,  if  such  a  man  should  happen  to 
have  been  born  a  peer  instead  of  a  commoner.  "  Pretty  to  see," 
as  Pepys  would  have  said,  this  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  always  declaiming  against  the  principle  of  allow- 
ing ourselves  in  our  legislative  or  administrative  arrangements  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  anybody  is  the  son  of  anybody  else. 
Would  they,  at  their  learned  leisure,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  why 
hereditary  disability  should  be  any  more  tolerable  than  hereditary 
privilege  ? 

The  "event"  of  Thursday  evening  was,  of  course,  the  reappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  lead  the  attack  against  the  Proclamation 
of  the  Land  League.  Elsewhere  we  discuss  the  speech  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  its  controversial  aspect.  Considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  oratorical  histrionics,  it  was  as  success- 
ful a  performance  as  in  all  other  ways  it  was  the  reverse.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  better  voice  than  he  has  been  for  a  long  time, 
and  his  whole  air  was  full  of  that  exuberant  physical  energy  which  is 
as  necessary  to  the  production  of  his  best  effects  as  it  is  to  those  of 


the  actor  who  makes  no  secret  of  his  profession.  The  great-  orator 
— as  we  must  still  continue  to  call  him,  unless  Mr.  Swinburne 
succeeds  in  naturalizing  tho  extraordinary  expression  "  orotund 
oratist" — has  seldom  acquitted  himself  more  admirably  as  an 
elocutionist.  Nor  do  wo  mean  only  as  an  elocutionist  in  the  purely 
mechanical  sense  of  the  word.  1  [is  performance  was  a  magnificent 
achievement  in  that  higher  elocutionary  art  which  goes  much  further 
than  merely  pleasing  tho  ear  with  just  intonations,  and  for  tho 
moment  almost  compels  the  most  sceptical  hearer  to  believe  that 
the  orator  has,  after  many  shiftings,  at  last  planted  his  foot 
immovably  on  tho  bed-rock  of  conviction,  and  is  now  at  last 
giving  expression  to  tho  articles  of  an  unchangeable  creed.  And 
to  any  one  who  knows — as  no  one  now  has  any  excuse  for  not 
knowing — that  this  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  true  of  Mr.  (Jladstone, 
so  long  as  his  mind  retains  the  power  of  changing  its  opinions  and 
his  tongue  can  wag  in  defence  thereof,  tho  effect  produced  by  this 
contrast  between  appearance  and  reality  is  strange  and  almost 
painful.  The  divorce  between  words  and  things — between  speech 
as  a  symbol  of  facts  and  as  a  mere  collection  of  sounds — is  so 
appallingly  complete.  The  reference  to  the  Spartan  Helot  irre- 
sistibly suggests  itself ;  but  we  forbear.  We  will  only  say  that 
any  wise  man  who  desired  to  teach  his  youthful  offspring  what  a 
fate  is  reserved  for  the  strongest  intelligences  when  they  give 
themselves  over  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  words  could  hardly 
have  done  better  than  take  his  pupil,  after  the  requisite  "  ground- 
ing "  on  the  subject,  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone  last  Thursday  night. 


MANITOBA  AND  THE  DOMINION. 

THE  conflict  which  has  arisen  between  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment and  the  province  of  Manitoba  is  a  timely  illustration  of 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  a  system  of  Home  Rule.  For  some 
time  past,  indeed,  the  friction  between  the  various  provinces  and 
the  supreme  Government  has  tended  to  generate  several  of  those 
very  problems  which  were  so  rudely  settled  by  the  majority  in 
the  United  States.  The  adjustment  of  the  federal  contributions 
and  the  redistribution  of  electoral  districts  has  bred  bad  blood 
already.  But  the  present  crisis  entails  even  graver  issues.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  future  political  status  of  Canada  may  be 
determined  by  its  settlement;  while  a  momentous  question  of 
Imperial  communications  is  also  involved.  The  quarrel  as  it 
stands  is  a  very  pretty  one.  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Adminis- 
tration has  staked  its  existence,  and  the  fate  of  the  "national" 
policy  it  inaugurated,  on  the  success  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  The  national  policy  aims,  of  course,  at  encouraging 
Canada  to  develope  her  own  resources  independently,  without 
looking  to  the  co-operation  of  her  great  neighbour,  and  fosters 
the  growth  of  a  national  sentiment.  In  carrying  it  out  her 
veteran  Premier  and  manager  of  men  has  largely  relied  upon 
the  support  of  the  French  Canadians.  He  has  also  maintained 
his  power,  so  his  enemies  roundly  assert,  by  perpetrating  a  series 
of  dexterous  political  jobs.  They  by  no  means  except  the  as- 
sistance rendered  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  from 
this  list,  and  the  Government  has  certainly  linked  its  fortunes  in- 
timately with  those  of  the  great  road.  Opposed  to  the  Minis- 
terial policy,  and  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians— who,  in  any  absorption  into  America,  would  lose  the  con- 
trolling vote  they  now  have — is  the  new  agitation  for  commercial 
union  with  the  States.  Except  for  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  his 
academical  arguments,  this  policy  has  found  no  prominent  ex- 
ponents yet ;  but  it  commands  the  adherence  of  many  of  the  most 
active  English  and  Scotch  settlers. 

Now,  however,  the  whole  question  has  been  prematurely  thrown 
into  the  political  crucible  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in 
Manitoba.  That  province  (which  has  about  the  area  of  Italy) 
has  long  been  casting  eager  eyes  on  the  great  markets  across  the 
American-Manitobau  frontier.  It  certainly  stands  in  an  obvious 
geographical  connexion  with  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  aud  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  Manitoba  is  very  far  from  being  satisfied 
by  the  direct  access  afforded  it  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  line.  Her  farmers  complain  that  the  heavy 
rates  on  that  railway  are  practically  prohibitory,  and  regard  it  as 
a  gigantic  monopoly.  The  Legislature  accordingly  determined  to 
fulfil  what  seems  the  natural  destiny  of  the  province  by  seeking 
an  outlet  for  its  produce  011  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  north  and  across 
the  American  frontier  to  the  south.  Bonds  were  issued  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  running  direct  from  Winnipeg  along  the 
Red  River,  which  should  join  the  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota 
line,  and  so  connect  with  the  American  North  Pacific  system. 
Apparently  the  Supremo  Court  has  the  right  to  veto  any  railway 
undertaken  by  a  provincial  Legislature  communicating  with, 
another  province  or  with  a  foreign  country.  Naturally  enough  the 
majority  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  determined  to  put  this  veto 
into  force  in  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  proposed 
line  would  not  only  tap  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  an  important 
point  and  divert  traffic  to  its  great  rival  the  American  North 
Pacific.  It  would  also  practically  cut  the  route  in  t  wo,  thus  de- 
priving it  of  its  national  character,  and  striking  a  heavy  blow  at 
the  national  policy.  The  Red  River  Railway  Bill  was  therefore 
disallowed.  But  the  provincial  Legislature,  supported  by  the 
minority  throughout  the  Dominion,  who  seized  the  opportunity  of 
pushing  their  policy  of  commercial  union  with  the  United  States, 
have  resolved  to  defy  the  Supreme  Government.    Certain  lands 
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in  the  track  of  the  proposed  line  belonged  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company,  who  obtained  an  interlocutory  injunction  from 
the  Dominion  Courts,  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Norquay,  Premier 
of  Manitoba,  forbidding  the  construction  of  the  line.  By  acci- 
dent or  design  Mr.  Norquay  happened  to  be  absent  at  Chicago 
at  the  moment,  and  avoided  the  injunction.  During  the  delay 
the  Red  Diver  Railway  promoters,  assisted  by  the  populace, 
graded  and  fenced  the  new  line  across  the  land  in  question.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  has  determined  that  the  rights  of  the  Dominion 
Government  shall  be  upheld.  He  has,  however,  disavowed  some 
Lot  words  attributed  to  him  by  a  Toronto  newspaper,  in  which  he 
was  represented  as  proposing  to  summon  British  regulars  to 
coerce  the  insubordinate  province.  Still,  if  the  law  is  to  be 
upheld,  there  is  no  other  ultima  ratio,  and  a  nice  question  is  raised 
as  to  the  power  of  a  Colonial  Premier  to  requisition  Imperial  forces. 
Meanwhile  there  is  open  talk  in  Manitoba  of  resistance,  and 
vapourings  of  the  provincial  Militia  being  called  out  to  repel  in- 
terference. Some  peaceful  escape  from  the  deadlock  may,  how- 
ever, be  devised.  There  are  already  lines  running  from  Winnipeg 
into  the  American  system.  But  these  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Company,  they  are  circuitous  and  inconvenient, 
and  it  may  prove  impossible  to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of 
Manitoba  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  Company  in 
much  the  same  way  as  they  would  be  jeopardized  by  the  Red 
River  line.  The  question,  therefore,  appears  to  resolve  itself  into 
one  between  Manitoba  and  the  older  States  which  have  invested 
in  the  Canadian  Pacific,  between  the  natural  expansion  of  a  single 
province  and  the  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Dominion  as  a  whole,  and,  lastly,  into  one  between  the  policy  of 
commercial  union  with  the  United  States  and  the  national  policy 
of  the  present  Ministry. 


TWO  AUTHORS. 

rpiIE  death  of  Mr.  J.  Palgrave  Simpson  on  the  19th  inst.  is  a 
J-  loss  to  the  dramatic  world  that  must  have  been  sincerely  and 
widely  felt  had  it  occurred  any  time  within  the  last  five-and- 
thirty  years.  The  stage  and  the  drama  in  England  have  alike  ex- 
perienced well-marked  phases  of  danger  and  development  since 
Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson  began  his  career  as  playwright  and 
critic.  There  have  been  few  men,  not  actually  actors,  whose  lives 
have  been  more  completely  identified  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
stage  and  the  history  of  dramatic  literature.  For  many  years  he 
■was  the  secretary  of  the  Dramatic  Authors'  Society,  showing 
a  thoroughly  useful  activity  while  he  held  the  post ;  and  from 
the  date  of  his  entering  upon  literature,  which  was  purely  a 
fortuitous  event,  his  interest  in  the  stage  and  stage  affairs  never 
slackened.  Of  his  more  memorable  work,  his  admirable  adapta- 
tion A  Scrap  of  Paper  and  his  share  in  the  effective  drama 
All  for  Her,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  much  of  his  success 
was  due  to  Scribe,  whose  pupil  he  was.  That  master  among 
modern  playwrights  was  his  master  in  the  sense  that  he  was  also  his 
exemplar.  To  him  the  English  writer  owed  no  small  measure  of 
his  own  distinction  in  the  craft.  He  contributed  good  original 
work  to  the  stage,  in  addition  to  much  sparkling  and  thoroughly 
individual  literature  to  the  magazines  and  reviews,  and  was  an 
able  adaptor  of  French  at  a  time  when  French  plays  were  much 
less  the  inspiration  of  our  playwrights  than  they  now  are.  His 
sound  equipment  in  the  French  and  other  modern  languages  was 
combined  with  natural  literary  facility  and  considerable  stage 
craft.  To  those  who  knew  him  only  in  recent  years  it  must  be 
difficult  to  estimate  his  work  or  gauge  his  social  position  and 
influence,  for  a  generation  of  actors  and  authors  has  passed  away 
that  felt  no  such  diificulty  and  prized  his  friendship,  a  generation 
that  numbered  Thackeray,  among  literary  men,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allied  Wigan.  It  was  notable  with  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson — and 
in  this  respect  some  modern  dramatists  might  follow  him  with 
advantage — that  he  knew  his  own  powers,  and  never  attempted 
what  was  beyond  his  scope.  He  could  tell  a  story  well  and 
effectively  on  the  stage  ;  but  he  could  not  write  brilliant  dialogue, 
such  as  is  now  delighted  in,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  he  never  tried 
to.  Equally  notable,  and  still  more  pleasant  to  record,  was  his 
unvarying  kindness  to  the  young  and  inexperienced.  The  youthful 
actor  who  was  hoping  for  success  on  the  metropolitan  stage,  the 
aspirant  who  was  trusting  that  he  might  get  a  play  accepted,  in- 
variably found  in  him  the  kindliest  of  counsellors  and  friends. 
Stage  jealousy  is  by  no  means  confined  to  actors.  A  very  pretty 
chapter  might  be  written  about  the  jealousies  of  dramatic  authors. 
But  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson  had  not  a  particle  of  jealousy  in  his 
composition.  If  he  thought  that  he  saw  merit  in  the  young 
player  or  the  young  writer,  it  was  his  sovereign  delight  to 
encourage  it.  A  picturesque  figure  to  the  assiduous  playgoer 
who  knew  him  not,  he  was  a  man  to  be  missed  and  loyally 
mourned  by  many  who  do  not  forget  by  how  many  years  he  had 
survived  the  old  and  staunch  friends  of  the  more  active  period  of 
his  life. 

By  the  death  of  Richard  Jeff'eries,  the  author  of  The  Gamekeeper 
at  Home,  we  have  lost  a  charming  and  sympathetic  writer  on 
natural  history  and  the  round  of  country  life.  The  sportsman, 
the  farmer,  the  tourist,  the  landscape-painter,  and  indeed  every- 
body possessed  of  a  genuine  love  of  nature  must  have  felt  the 
stimulus  of  his  graphic  descriptive  sketches,  to  the  quickening  of 
their  own  powers  of  observation.    In  his  studies  of  external 


nature,  of  the  broad  features  of  the  landscape  presented  under 
varying  influences  of  light  and  atmosphere,  the  vigour  and  felicity 
of  his  language  frequently  suflice  to  communicate  the  very  life  of 
the  scene  to  the  reader,  not  as  a  picture  merely,  but  as  a 
veritable  presence.  It  was  not  that  he  seduced  the  rhetorical 
sense  by  the  cunning  artistry  of  verbal  mosaics  which  has  been 
absurdly  called  "  prose  poetry,"  but  he  persuaded  the  senses 
by  the  vivid  actuality  of  his  description,  and  by  his  powers  of 
brilliant  definition  and  his  uncommon  skill  in  handling  details. 
Yv'hile  he  could  suggest  iu  a  sketch  of  night  on  some  lonely  heath 
the  presence  of  nature  as  something  universal,  vast,  and  myste- 
rious, he  could  transmute  a  few  yards  of  hollow  lane  or  a  section 
of  chalk-cutting  into  a  little  world  stored  with  curious  and 
delightful  examples  of  unsuspected  beauty  and  harmony.  The 
themes  he  treated  are  of  undying  interest,  for  "  the  poetry  of 
earth  is  never  dead.-'  It  was  this  poetry  that  inspired  Richard 
Jell'eries,  and  his  subtle  manifestations  of  its  spirit  will  always 
appeal  successfully  to  every  lover  of  nature. 


THE  COTTON'  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

IN  the  industrial  revival  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  North 
American  Republic,  it  is  natural  that  the  cotton  manufacture 
should  make  marked  progress.  The  Southern  States  are  the 
greatest  producers  of  cotton,  and  the  cotton  is  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  South  have,  therefore,  an  advantage 
over  all  competitors  in  the  fact  that  they  are  very  near  where  the 
raw  material,  and  the  raw  material  of  the  best  quality,  is  produced. 
Further,  the  growth  of  the  manufacture  in  Lancashire  has  been 
such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  the  world  ;  and  the  success 
with  which  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  developed  upon  the 
Continent  and  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  encouraged 
Southern  capitalists  to  hope  that  they  also  can  compete  success- 
fully witli  England.  For  all  these  reasons,  then,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  a  considerable  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the 
Southern  States  when  once  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  Civil 
War  had  come  to  an  end  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
known  that  a  very  considerable  growth  of  cotton  manufacture  was 
taking  place.  On  this  point  the  information  collected  by  the 
Census  was  conclusive ;  but  since  the  Census  was  taken  there 
has  been  no  accurate  information  until  now,  when  a  New  York 
trade  journal,  Bradstreefs,  has  undertaken  to  ascertain  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  seven  years.  According 
to  the  Census  in  1880,  164  cotton  factories  existed  south  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  In  this  number  is  reckoned 
Missouri,  but  not  Maryland.  Bradstreet's  has  obtained  complete 
returns  from  141  factories  as  regards  certain  items — including 
the  amount  of  the  capital  invested,  the  number  of  spindles  and 
looms,  the  number  of  workpeople,  the  annual  wages  paid,  the 
quantity  of  cotton  used,  and,  as  far  as  the  question  was  applicable, 
the  number  of  yards  spun.  Partial  statements  were  received  from 
ten  other  establishments  ;  while  eighteen  factories  appear  to  have 
ceased  operation  for  some  time,  or  to  have  been  burned  or  aban- 
doned. Thus  information  more  or  less  complete  was  received  from 
151  factories,  and  eighteen  of  those  appearing  iuthe  Census  returns 
are  now  out  of  operation.  Information  of  some  kind  has  thus  been 
gleaned  respecting  169.  However  enterprising  a  newspaper  may 
be,  it  has  not  the  machinery  at  its  command  which  the  Census 
Commissioners  possessed  for  collecting  information  over  so  wide 
an  area ;  and  we  may  assume  safely,  therefore,  that  there  are 
other  factories  in  those  States  respecting  which  our  New  York 
contemporary  was  unable  to  learn  anything.  Omitting  all  con- 
sideration of  those,  however,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the 
141  factories  from  which  the  returns  are  complete,  we  find  evi- 
dence of  very  considerable  growth.  Comparing  the  141  with  the 
164  of  the  Census,  there  appears  to  have  been  during  the  past 
seven  years  au  increase  iu  the  capital  invested  of  very  nearly 
15^  per  cent.  Apparently  the  new  capital  has  been  used  in 
enlarging  establishments  favourably  situated,  and  in  providing 
the  best  modern  machinery.  As  already  stated,  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  out  of  the  164  of  the  Census  had  been  ascertained  to  have 
been  idle  for  a  considerable  time,  or  to  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned. These,  no  doubt,  were  inefficient  and  unprofitable ; 
and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  that  so  considerable 
an  addition  to  the  capital  invested  as  is  hero  shown  should  have 
been  made,  because  it  would  appear  that  from  the  middle  of 
1881  until  the  latter  part  of  1885  the  industry  was  unprofitable. 
Some  of  the  returns  state,  indeed,  that  during  those  years  not 
a  penny  profit  was  earned,  and  in  others  it  would  seem  that 
losses  were  incurred.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  period  of  depres- 
sion, it  will  be  seen  that  new  capital  was  put  iuto  the  business, 
and  now  the  revival  of  trade  has  brought  back  prosperity  to 
the  industry. 

Comparing  the  141  establishments  from  which  complete  returns 
were  obtained  with  the  164  of  the  Census — that  is,  leaving  out  of 
account  the  ten  factories  from  which  incomplete  returns  were 
obtained — we  have  seen  above  that,  during  the  past  seven  years, 
the  capital  invested  has  increased  about  15^  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  spindles  working  has  increased  37'2  per 
cent.  From  this,  as  suggested  above,  it  would  appear  that  the  new 
Capital  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  works  and 
improving  the  machinery.  Proportionately  the  number  of  looms  has 
increased  more  than  the  number  of  spindles,  for  the  addition  to  the 
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looms  is  as  much  as  52*1  per  cent.  A  further  evidence  that  tho 
now  capital  has  been  used  in  improving  the  machinery  and  enlarg- 
ing the  works  is  afforded  by  I  ho  fact  that  the  number  of  work- 
people has  increased  only  2i'6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  while  tho 
number  of  spindles  has  increased  nioro  than  one-third  and  tho  num- 
ber of  looms  more  than  one-half,  the  number  of  workpeople  has 
increased  less  than  one-fourth.  Ami  it  is  further  significant  that 
tho  amount  of  annual  wages  earned  has  increased  as  much  as  39-2 
percent.  Tho  amount  of  wages  Las  increased  nearly  double  as 
much  proportionately  as  the  number  of  workpeople,  showing  that 
tho  work  is  more  efficient,  and  consequently,  wo  may  assume,  the 
machinery  also.  Lastly,  wo  find  that  tho  quantity  of  cotton 
annually  consumed  has  increased  in  the  seven  years  406  per 
cent.,  and  tho  number  of  yards  of  cloth  made  has  increased  as 
much  as  46'6  por  cent.  This  last  statement,  however,  refers  only 
to  goods  made  into  fabrics  that  are  sold  by  the  yard,  excluding 
yarns  sold  as  such,  and  all  other  output  of  tho  mills  not  made  into 
cloth.  Since  the  end  of  1S85  tho  trade  has  been  extremely  profit- 
able, and  in  tho  Southern  States  there  is  just  now  a  mania  for 
building  new  factories,  especially  spinning-mills.  Fears  are  enter- 
tained that  building  will  be  overdone,  that  the  markets  will  bo 
glutted  by  yarn,  and  that  a  new  period  of  depression  will  set  in; 
while  hopes  are  expressed  that  new  looms  may  be  constructed  to 
relieve  the  glut.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
returns  is  the  information  they  all'ord  respecting  the  competition 
of  the  Southern  with  the  Northern  mills.  We  lind  that  no  fewer 
than  twenty-three  out  of  136  factories  sell  their  entire  pro- 
duction in  the  Northern  States;  two  more  sell  95  per  cent,  of 
their  out-turn  ;  ten  sell  from  80  to  90  per  cent. ;  fourteen,  15  per 
cent. ;  eight,  66  per  cent. ;  fourteen,  50  per  cent. ;  and  seven  one- 
third.  Fifty-nine  establishments  report  that  their  principal 
markets  are  the  Northern  cities,  the  best  being  Philadelphia 
and  Cincinnati;  thirty-four  report  that  they  sell  chiefly  in 
the  Southern  cities ;  while  twenty-seven  report  that  their  trade 
is  divided  between  North  and  South.  Sixteen  factories  sell 
goods  for  export  ;  the  total  export  being  about  15  per  cent,  of 
the  total  production  of  the  South.  From  these  figures  it  is  clear 
that  the  Southern  competition  is  pushing  the  Northern  mills  hard. 
A  short  time  ago  the  New  England  States  had  entire  control  of 
the  Northern  territory,  but  now,  as  we  see,  that  territory  is  being 
invaded  from  the  South,  and  several  of  the  Southern  mills  work 
■entirely  for  the  Northern  districts. 

The  increasing  competition  of  the  Southern  with  the  Northern 
factories  is  stimulating  the  desire  for  pushing  the  business  abroad, 
more  particularly  in  China  and  Japan.  Those  who  are  most 
urgent  in  their  appeals  to  the  trade  to  direct  their  attention  more 
and  more  to  the  Far  East  contend  that  American  manufacture  is 
honest.  English  cotton  goods,  they  allege,  are  loaded  with  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  size,  whereas  throughout  China  and  Japan 
American  goods  have  got  a  name  for  being  thoroughly  honest. 
Therefore,  it  is  conteuded  that  Americans  have  an  advantage  in 
the  competition  with  Englishmen  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  even  the 
most  zealous  admit  that  only  in  coarse  goods  can  they  hold  their 
own  against  the  English  manufacturers.  Where  the  cost  of  the 
material  is  the  largest  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  production, 
Americans,  they  say,  have  an  advantage  over  the  English  manu- 
facturer ;  but  where  labour  is  the  chief  item  in  the  cost  English 
manufacturers  have  undoubtedly  the  advantage.  It  would  seem 
that  the  difference  between  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  manu- 
facture is  much  the  same  as  that  between  the  American  manufac- 
ture generally  and  the  British.  In  coarse  goods,  where  the  cost  of 
material  is  the  chief  item,  the  Southern  manufacturers  beat  the 
Northern.  They  can  obtain  the  raw  material  much  cheaper,  be- 
cause they  are  on  the  spot,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Southern  com- 
petition is  driving  the  Northern  manufacturers  out  of  the  market 
in  some  of  the  Northern  cities.  Similarly,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
the  Americans  themselves  admit  that  it  is  only  in  the  coarser  goods 
that  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  English  manufacturer. 
Hence  at  present  the  leading  advocates  of  an  increased  export 
are  urging  upon  manufacturers  that  they  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  more  economical  production  of  the  finer  class  of 
goods.  Indeed,  the  very  keenness  of  Southern  competition  is 
inspiring  the  Northern  manufacturers  with  tho  fear  that,  unless 
they  can  produce  a  cheaper  and  liner  article,  they  will  be  driven 
hard  by  their  Southern  competitors,  and  it  is,  therefore,  stimu- 
lating them  to  greater  exertions  in  regard  to  the  foreign  market. 
As  yet,  however,  the  American  exporters  have  made  little  head- 
way even  in  China.  When  the  trade  is  depressed  at  home,  the 
merchants  are  willing  to  sell  for  less  than  cost  price.  Of  course, 
tbey  are  able  to  force  a  sale ;  but  when  times  are  good  at  home  it 
is  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the 
English  in  the  Chinese  market.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
financial  difficulties  in  which  the  United  States  are  now  placed  in 
consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  taxation  kept  up  may  lead  to  a 
relaxation  of  the  Protectionist  policy.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of 
those  in  the  best  position  to  judge,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, nevertheless,  that  the  Protectionists  may  be  beaten  on  some 
points  at  any  rate.  And,  if  there  is  any  considerable  relaxation  of 
Protectionism,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Americans  may  lind  them- 
selves able  to  compete  with  the  English  manufacturer  iu  the  Far 
East.  At  all  events,  it  is  well  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  tho 
manufacture  of  cotton  is  making  steady  progress  in  the  Southern 
States;  that  those  States  are  already  invading  markets  which  a 
little  while  ago  were  the  monopoly  of  the  Northern  manufac- 
turers ;  that  the  Northern  manufacturers  are  growing  alarmed  at 
the  keenness  of  this  Southern  competition,  and  are  turning  their 


attention  to  opening  up  now  markets  abroad.  Although  as  yot 
they  have  done  little  in  that  way,  it  would  bo  very  short-sighted 
indeed  to  despise  tho  ingenuity  and  energy  of  American  manu- 
facturers. 


PROM  EN  A  DIC  CONCERTS. 

rpiIE  present  season  of  Promenado  Concerts  is  not  likely  to  fall 
-L  short  of  public  expectations  either  in  variety  or  quality, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Mapleson  has  caused  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to 
assume  a  most  unwonted  guise,  and  has  provided  a  musical  enter- 
tainment of  the  lighter  kind  that  should  prove  extremely  popular. 
As  is  tho  case  at  Oovent  Garden,  the  iloor  of  the  Opera  house 
is  raised  to  the  stage-level.  Tho  stage  itself,  overhung  with  a 
blue  and  white  canopy,  is  prettily  adorned  with  mirrors,  (lowers, 
and  drapery,  and  its  great  breadth  offers  ample  space  for  pro- 
menaders,  while  plenty  of  seats  are  supplied  for  the  weary — a 
matter  that  has  not  received  sufficient  attention  hitherto.  The 
now  enterprise  starts  auspiciously  with  a  good  orchestra  under  the 
conduct  of  Signor  Arditi,  whose  experience  in  this  branch  of 
popular  entertainment,  as  in  others  of  higher  artistic  responsi- 
bility, is  considerable,  and  whose  taste  and  judgment  may  bo 
expected  to  influence  the  programmes  as  well  as  their  inter- 
pretation. With  Mr.  Frye  Parker,  the  leader  of  the  band,  must 
be  named  Signor  Ilomili,  whoso  skill  as  a  pianoforte  accompanist 
is  decidedly  above  the  concert  average.  The  instrumental  portion 
of  the  programmes  has  generally  exhibited  a  cautious  bias  towards 
old-established  favourites  among  overtures,  marches,  dance  music, 
and  operatic  selections,  such  as  Zampa,  Aida,  the  overtures  to  Kuy 
Bias,  La  Gazza  Ladra,  t'ra  Diavolo,  and  the  Funeral  March  of  a 
Marionette.  Perhaps,  the  most  notable  performance  was  an  admir- 
able rendering  of  Gounod's  Saltarelle,  given  on  Wednesday.  To 
these  must  be  added  a  new  and  very  spirited  Wedding  March 
composed  by  the  conductor,  and  the  delightful  Morcenu  a  la 
Gavotte,  entitled  "  LTngenue,"  which  may  be  classed  with  Signor 
Arditi's  most  popular  waltzes,  and  is  a  charming  example  of  its 
kind.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  orchestral  music  has  been 
restricted  to  well-proved  lines  of  popularity,  free  alike  from  ambi- 
tious departure  and  experiment.  The  appearance  of  Mile. 
Nikita,  whose  romantic  history  has  created  a  novel  sensation,  is 
responsible  for  this.  No  vocalist  has  made  a  more  astonishing 
entry  into  the  musical  world  than  this  young  lady,  who,  after 
having  been  kidnapped  by  the  savage  people  "  known  as  Indians," 
passed  from  the  wigwams  of  her  captors  to  the  patronage  of 
M.  Strakosch.  the  approval  of  the  critical  Mine.  Patti,  and  the 
stage  of  Her  Majesty's — let  us  hope  not  the  last  stage  of  her 
strange,  eventful  history.  Those  who  were  prepared  to  discount 
the  fame  of  Mile.  Nikita  by  the  rather  portentous  advertisement 
of  her  wondrous  infancy  must  have  been  agreeably  surprised. 
Her  voice  is  fresh  and  sympathetic,  her  intonation  is  accurate,  and 
her  style  is  singularly  tree  from  mannerisms.  It  would  bo  pre- 
mature to  judge  her  capacity  as  a  vocalist  and  as  an  artist  without 
awaiting  severer  tests  than  those  that  have  so  far  been  applied. 
That  she  has  been  well  trained  seems  tolerably  certain.  On 
Wednesday  an  apology  was  tendered  on  behalf  of  Mile.  Nikita, 
whose  absence  was  caused  by  indisposition,  and  Mile.  Sinico 
appeared  as  a  substitute,  singing  "  Oh  !  had  I  Jubal's  lyre " 
with  expressive  energy  and  feeling.  Disappointment  seems  to 
dog  audiences  at  Her  Majesty's,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mile. 
Nikita  has  not  suffered  one  more  transmutation,  spirited  away 
to  the  Far  West,  as  if  to  vindicate  the  story  of  adventurous 
youth ;  for  it  may  be  noted  that,  though  Mile.  Sinico  is  an- 
nounced to  sing,  Mile.  Nikita  is  also  advertised  to  appear  nightly. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  double  gain  to  the  public.  Mr.  Iver  McKay 
and  Signor  Vetta  complete  the  number  of  vocalists  at  Her 
Majesty's,  the  young  tenor  receiving  deserved  applause  for  his 
refined  and  accomplished  singing  of  "  Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud,"  and  other  favourite  ballads. 

Covent  Garden  and  Promenade  Concerts  are  naturally  asso- 
ciated, Mr.  Freeman  Thomas  this  season  merely  carrying  on  a 
scheme  that  has  worked  successfully  during  the  last  five  years. 
With  the  exception  that  the  Floral  Hall  is  no  longer  open  to 
smokers  and  loungers,  the  arrangements  within  the  house  are  but 
little  changed.  Over  the  portico  a  smoking-room  has  been  de- 
vised, and  the  theatre  throughout  is  tastefully  decorated.  In- 
deed the  house  has  never  looked  more  attractive,  an  extremely 
beautiful  effect  being  produced  by  festoons  of  fairy  lamps 
attached  to  chains  extending  along  the  whole  range  of  the  boxes, 
dress  circle,  and  upper  circle.  The  instrumental  music  at  these 
concerts  is.  wo  are  glad  to  recognize,  more  worthy  than  was  once 
the  case  of  the  splendid  orchestra  which  Mr.  Gwyllym  Crowe 
conducts,  and  of  such  leaders  of  strings  and  wind  as  Air.  Carrodus, 
Mr.  Howel!,  Mr.  John  liadcliff,  Mr.  Lubrucq,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and 
Mr.  Cheshire.  The  "  classical ''  music  of  Wednesday's  programme 
was  especially  satisfactory,  comprising  Mozart's  ever-welcome 
Symphony  in  C — the  "  Jupiter  " — each  movement  of  which  was 
rendered  with  remarkable  finish  and  in  excellent  style,  while 
lieineckes  Vorspiel  (Op.  93),  and  the  overture  to  Wagner's 
Flying  Dutchman,  proved  not  less  the  efficiency  of  the  band. 
Among  other  items  of  importance  were  Sterndale  Bennett's 
No.  4  Concerto  in  F  minor,  with  Miss  Josephine  Lawrence 
at  the  piano,  and  the  Andante  and  Rondo  from  Moligne's 
fifth  violin  Concerto,  very  finely  played  by  Mr.  Carrodus.  Mme. 
Valleria  and  Mr.  Orlando  Hurley  were  the  vocalists,  the  lady 
singing  with  admirable  art  Mendelssohn's  "  Mein  Sohn,  wo  willst 
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du  liin  so  spiit  ?  "  and  "  Du  meine  Seele,  du  mein  Ilerz,"  and  in 
the  second  part,  as  if  to  provide  a  foil  for  these  beautiful  songs,  a 
tvpical  example  of  the  modern  ballad  entitled  "The  Sailor's 
Knot."  Mr.  Hurley's  line  voice  and  attractive  style  were  well  ex- 
hibited in  an  air  from  Gounod's  La  Heine  dc  Saba  and  in  Sir  A. 
Sullivan's  ballad  "  The  Distant  Shore."'  The  chief  feature  of  the 
second  portion  of  tho  programme  was  a  representative  selection 
from  L'Etoile  du  Nord,  in  which  the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  under  Mr.  C.  Thomas,  participated.  The  concert  alto- 
gether was  of  exceptional  merit,  both  from  an  artistic  poiut  of  view 
and  in  the  popular  aspect  of  the  programme. 


The  state  of  the  loxdox  music-halls. 

III. 

The    Cambridge,  The  Paragon,  The  Foresters',  Seabright's, 
Deacon's,  The  Sooth  London-  Palace,  The  Javanese  Village. 

A FEW  weeks  airo  we  pointed  out  the  great  danger  that 
arose  from  smoking  at  music-halls  and  promenade  concerts. 
Our  remarks  on  this  subject  have  recently  received  a  striking 
confirmation.    We  learn  from  a  contemporary  that 

On  Saturday  last  Miss  Parker,  a  young  Halifax  lady,  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  burned  to  death  by  the  agency  of  some  unreflecting 
smoker,  who  had  dropped  a  lighted  match  upon  the  ground,  and,  instead 
of  setting  his  foot  upon  it,  had  left  it  to  smoulder  where  it  fell.  Miss 
Parker  was  amongst  the  spectators  of  the  athletic  sports  taking  place 
during  the  afternoon  in  the  South-Western  Park  of  the  Royal  Jubilee 
Exhibition  at  Manchester,  when  suddenly  her  dress  caught  fire.  Per- 
ceiving what  bad  happened,  two  men  standing  near  to  her  instantly  caught 
hold  of  her,  threw  her  down,  stripped  off  their  coats,  and,  wrappiug  those 
garments  tightly  round  her,  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames.  As 
soon  as  this  had  been  effected,  with  a  rapidity  and  thoroughness  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  Miss  Parker's  gallant  rescuers,  she  was  carried 
to  a  surgery  established  in  the  Exhibition  building,  and  there  examined 
by  the  medical  officer  in  charge.  Fortunately  the  injuries  she  had  sus- 
tained proved  less  serious  than  had  been  at  first  supposed.  They  were 
promptly  attended  to.  and  when  she  had  sufficiently  rallied  to  admit  of 
being  removed,  her  triends  took  her  away. 

It  is  far  from  being  pleasant  to  contemplate  what  would  have 
happened  to  Miss  Parker  if  the  accident  iu  question  had  occurred 
in  a  crowded  music-hall,  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
her  rescuers  to  have  assisted  her  in  the  rush  of  panic-stricken 
people  which  would  naturally  have  followed  a  cry  of  "Fire!" 
When  one  bears  in  mind  the  casual  way  in  which  matches  are 
lit  and  thrown  down  while  still  alight,  it  seems  really  wonderful 
that  more  accidents  do  not  take  place. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  theatres,  several  of 
the  outlying  music-halls  are  far  better  constructed  than  those  at 
the  West- End.  The  Cambridge,  in  Commercial  Street,  Bishops- 
gate,  which  has  a  good  wide  entrance  of  some  ten  feet,  serves  as  an 
example.  The  brass  barrier  which  run3  across  the  passage  at  the 
money-box  is  not,  as  is  the  case  at  many  theatres  and  music-halls, 
a  permanent  fixture  ;  but,  although  strong,  is  slight,  and  would  be 
swept  away  by  the  least  outward  movement,  whereas  it  serves  to 
stop  the  rush  of  people  coming  in  when  the  doors  are  first  opened. 
There  are  good  exits  on  either  side  of  the  balcony,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  exit  on  the  O.  P.  side  is  approached  through  a 
narrow  wooden  passage.  Then,  too,  although  the  top  gallery  is 
provided  with  exit9  on  either  side,  a  similar  complaint  applies  to 
the  exit  on  the  same  side  as  the  balcony.  The  ground-Boor,  if 
only  there  were  a  passage  cut  through  the  barrier  round  the  stalls 
on  the  O.  P.  side,  would  be  excellent,  as  there  are  plenty  of  exits. 
Of  course  there  are  no  oil  lamps,  nor  electric  light,  nor  a  separate 
gas  supply.  All  of  these  things  seem  past  hoping  for.  Dut  the 
faults  wo  have  been  compelled  to  find  are  but  slight,  and  could  be 
easily  remedied,  and,  compared  with  many  of  tho  West-End 
inusic-halls,  the  Cambridge  is  really  admirably  conducted,  and  far 
safer  than  might  have  been  expected. 

The  Paragon  seems  admirable,  and  probably  is  much  better 
than  it  appeared  to  us  on  the  night  of  our  visit,  for  considerable 
ditliculty  was  thrown  in  our  way  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  impossible  to  test  some  of  the  extra  exits,  which  pre- 
vented us  from  seeing  if  they  were  as  good  as  the  majority 
which  we  inspected.  The  entrance  in  Mile  End  Road  is  large, 
and  is  in  every  way  satisfactory.  There  is  a  separate  entrance 
from  the  front  to  the  balcony,  and  two  extra  exits — one  to  the 
front,  and  another  on  to  the  gallery  stairs.  The  gallery  is  also 
well  provided  for,  as,  besides  a  good  entrance  in  Eagle  Place, 
there  are  two  extra  exits  leading  to  the  stalls,  and  the  extra  exit 
already  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  balcony.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  stairs  between  the  gallery  and  balcony  are  used 
to  store  odd  chairs,  which  might  be  removed  with  advantage. 
There  is  an  excellent  entrance  to  the  promenade  and  stalls,  a  small 
extra  exit  under  the  stage,  connecting  both  sides  of  the  stalls;  an 
extra  exit  to  the  stage,  which,  as  far  as  we  were  enabled  to  see, 
was  blocked  with  scenery  ;  an  extra  exit  to  Eagle  Place;  and  a 
door  marked  "  Exit  in  case  of  tire  or  panic  only,"  which  was 
locked.    There  were  no  oil  lamps  or  electric  lights. 

The  Foresters'  Music  Hall  is  very  fair,  but  at  tho  same  time  is 
far  from  being  perfect.  The  main  entrance  in  Cambridge  Road  is 
divided  by  a  barrier  and  doors  leading  to  the  balcony,  gallery,  front 
stalls,  and  back  stalls,  and  does  not  compare  favourably  with  the 
other  side  of  the  house.    There  is  a  good  extra  exit  to  the  front 


stalls  on  the  O.P.  side,  the  doors  of  which  open  outwards  on  to  the 
street.  There  is  also  a  good  separate  extra  exit  to  the  back  stalls. 
The  front  staircase  leading  to  the  balcony  is  good,  and  there  is  an 
iron  staircase  on  the  other  side  which  leads  to  the  extra  exit  to 
the  back  stalls,  which  is  perhaps  altogether  sufficient.  The 
entrance  to  the  gallery,  hy  a  stone  staircase,  is  good,  but  there  is 
no  extra  exit  to  this  part  of  the  house,  and  this  is  1'ar  from  being 
satisfactory.  It  might  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that,  as  at 
most  of  the  other  London  music-halls,  there  are  no  oil  lamps  or 
electric  light. 

The  small  entrance  in  Hill  Street,  Hackney  Road,  to  "Seabright's" 
leads  to  the  O.P.  sides  of  the  pit  and  gallery.  On  the  night  of  our 
visit  one  side  of  the  folding- doors,  leading  to  the  pit,  was  closed  and 
bolted,  and  the  other  was  bolted  so  that  only  one  person  could 
pass  in  or  out  at  a  time.  There  is  a  good  extra  exit  on  the- 
prompt  side,  but  the  bolts  might  easily  be  improved.  There  is 
no  extra  exit  to  the  balcony ;  and,  of  course,  no  oil  lamps  or 
electric  light.  Altogether  the  house  leaves  much  to  seek.  It. 
is,  however,  greatly  improved  since  it  was  altered  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Works.  There  used  to  be  only  one  entrance, 
which  had  also  to  serve  for  exit,  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  Thi9 
entrance-exit  was  through  the  bar  of  the  adjoining  public-house. 
It  is  almost  wonderful  that  the  Board  of  Works  up  to  two  years 
ago  considered  this  satisfactory,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  did  not 
insist  ou  the  house  being  made  absolutely  safe  while  they  were 
about  it.  This  system  of  continual  botching  every  few  years  is 
the  real  hardship  to  proprietors.  The  proper  course  would  be  to 
insist  on  the  theatres  and  music-halls  being  made  thoroughly  safe 
once  for  all,  or  being  shut  up  altogether. 

"Deacon's"  in  Clerkenwell  is  really  worse,  however,  than  even 
Seabright's  used  to  be,  for  it  is  a  much  larger  house,  and  the  entrance 
to  all  parts — across  which  a  firm  barrier,  which  was  not  removed  at 
half-past  ten,  is  placed — is  in  Middleton  Place,  which  is  nothing 
better  than  a  narrow  court.  To  reach  the  stalls  you  have  to  pass 
right  across  the  area,  or  pit,  as  it  would  be  called  in  a  theatre, 
aud  before  they  are  reached  another  barrier,  which  was  also  up  at 
half-past  ten,  prevents  more  than  one  person  passing  at  a  time. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  extra  exit  from  the  stalls  into  Middleton 
Place,  The  one  entrance-exit  to  the  gallery,  which  is  reached 
through  a  three-feet  opening,  has  to  serve  for  the  extra  exit  to  the 
area,  and  here,  in  case  of  a  panic,  a  block  would,  it  may  be 
imagined,  take  place.  There  is  a  so-called  extra  exit  from  the  area 
on  the  prompt  side  leading  to  Thomas  Street,  but,  as  this  is  the 
only  means  of  exit  to  the  second  balcony,  its  claim  cannot  well  be 
allowed.  Oddly  enough  there  are  six  good  oil  lamps  which, 
although  not  sufficient,  serve  to  show  that  a  move  is  being  made 
in  the  right  direction.  There  is  no  electric  light,  which,  we  trust, 
will  be  added  when  the  Board  of  Works  insists  on  proper  altera- 
tions, which  are  sadly  needed,  being  made. 

The  South  London  Palace,  in  the  London  Road,  is  a  music-hall 
that  possesses  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  throughout 
the  entire  area  there  is  no  crushing  or  crowding.  There  is  a  liberal 
space  between  each  row  of  stalls,  and  an  ample  margin  ou  the  side. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  balcony.  The  staircase  leading  to 
the  gallery,  which  is  situated  in  London  Street,  consists  of  sixty- 
two  steps,  and  is  of  sufficient  width.  It  is  extremely  well  built 
and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  What  is  chiefly  wanting  in  the 
case  of  the  South  Loudon  Palace  is  extra  exits.  From  the 
gallery  there  are  none — at  any  rate,  not  into  the  street.  From  the 
balcony  there  are  none  at  all.  And  from  the  stalls  there  are  none, 
with  the  exception  of  an  iron  door  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
drinking-bar,  which  is  divided  from  the  audience  by  a  formidable 
counter.  Upon  this  door  is  painted,  "  Exit  in  case  of  fire.  Private." 
Why  "  private  "  we  do  not  know.  Obviously  such  an  exit  as  this 
would  sene  no  useful  purpose  in  case  of  fire  or  panic.  This  place 
of  amusement  is  extremely  well  conducted.  In  their  liberality 
with  regard  to  space  the  management  might  be  imitated  with 
advantage  by  the  proprietors  of  many  of  our  leading  theatres. 
But  the  exits  are  wholly  insufficient,  and  something  should  be 
done  at  once  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  Judging  from  the  crowded 
house  on  the  night  of  our  visit,  the  management  might  well  try 
the  electric  light.  At  any  rate,  some  oil  lamps  should  be  kept 
burning.  This  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  by  the  licensing  magis- 
trates and  the  Board  of  Works,  and,  indeed,  should  be  made  a 
condition  when  a  licence  is  granted  to  a  music-hall. 

The  Japanese  Village  is  not  exactly  a  music-hall,  but  music-hall 
entertainments  are  frequently  given  there,  and  hence  we  have 
thought  it  well  to  bestow  upon  it  a  passing  notice.  Mora  especi- 
ally have  we  considered  it  to  be  our  duty  to  refer  to  the  Japanese 
Village  owing  to  the  curiously  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
p'ace.  There  are  two  exits  into  Knightsbridge.  One  of  these  is 
blocked  by  a  turnstile,  and  the  other  is  barred  by  an  iron  gate, 
which  is  actually  chained  up.  The  hall,  in  which  the  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainments  are  given,  is  provided  with  three  exits — 
one  leading  into  a  yard,  and  the  other  two  into  the  main  building. 
In  case  of  sudden  panic,  those  members  of  the  audience  who 
escaped  into  the  building  would  have  an  unpleasant  time  of  it. 
The  whole  place  is  blocked  with  the  various  stalls,  the  sole  exit 
is  not  sufficiently  designated,  and  there  is  an  unlucky  announce- 
ment directing  the  audience  to  the  chained  door  to  which  wo 
have  referred.  It  is  unpleasant  to  think  that  such  a  stato  of 
things  is  possible.  It  is  extremely  painful  to  be  compelled^  to- 
make  these  remarks,  the  more  especially  as  a  most  interesting 
exhibition  is  to  be  witnessed  at  Humphrey's  Hal!,  and  one  which, 
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for  ninny  reasons,  deserves  to  bo  patronized  by  tho  public.  But, 
as  may  bo  gathered  from  our  remarks,  tho  plneo  cannot  bo 
called  safe.  Many  of  the  evils  to  which  wo  have  called  attention 
can  be  at  once  remedied,  and  wo  can  only  trust,  lor  tho  sako  of 
the  audiences  frequenting  tho  Japaneso  Yillago,  that  the  remedy 
will  bo  forthcoming. 


REVIEWS. 


FAMILY  HISTORY.* 

THERE  is  no  subject  so  ill  treated  in  the  whole  realm  of 
literature  as  family  history.  Its  professed  friends  are  its  worst 
enemies.  Not  only  do  the  pedigree-makers  invent  fictitious  genera- 
tions, but  when  the  true  descent  is  demonstrated  they  prefer  the  false. 
The  received  accounts  of  the  Berkeleys,  of  the  Seymours,  of  the 
Blounts,  and  other  old  families,  are  always  wrong;  and,  it  will  bo 
observed,  that  where  a  merchant,  however  princely,  founds  or 
refounds  the  fortunes  of  a  great  House,  he  is  omitted,  if  possible. 
So,  too,  an  erroneous  story  once  circulated  can  never  be  called  in. 
A  curious  example  of  this  kind  of  historical  falsehood  is  the 
constantly- repeated  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  Martins  of  Galway. 
Vhe  so-called  "  Princess  of  Connemara  "  was  not  the  daughter  of 
"  Humanity  Martin."  She  did  not  die  in  poverty,  but  surrounded 
by  every  luxury  and  comfort.  She  was  not  the  last  of  the  race, 
which  is  still  flourishing.  Yet  these  and  other  similar  fictions  are 
constantly  repeated,  just  as  we  constantly  hear — to  take  another 
and  even  more  hackneyed  example — that  the  Temple  family,  of 
which  perhaps  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  greatest  ornament,  was 
sprung  from  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia ;  or,  to  take  a  third,  that 
Queen  Anne's  grandmother  was  a  washerwoman.  All  these 
fictions  and  many  more  have  been  exposed  over  and  over  agaiu, 
but  they  crop  up  perennially,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  knaves  and  fools  exist. 

When  an  Oxford  professor — a  Professor  of  History,  moreover — 
takes  to  genealogy  we  may  fairly  expect  better  things.  And 
Professor  Burrows  shows  us  that  an  ordinary  family  history  may 
be  so  interesting  that  it  will  carry  oil'  the  disadvantages  of  a  dry 
style  and  a  very  thick  volume.  The  author's  method  of  con- 
structing his  sentences,  though  of  course  perfectly  grammatical, 
leads  to  a  result  as  heavy  as  the  book  itself ;  and"  before  long  we 
may  be  sure  some  clever  compiler  will  have  boiled  down  what  is 
entertaining  in  his  account  of  the  Brocas  family,  a  race  which 
has  gone  through  almost  every  possible  vicissitude,  into  a  pleasant 
chapter  or  two,  seasoned  with  such  flights  of  fancy  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  We  shall  have  the  Tragedy 
of  Brocas,  and  the  Comedy  of  Brocas,  and  the  Vicissitudes  of 
Brocas  at  the  hands  of  some  writer  or  compiler  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject  except  what  he  can  gather  from  Pro- 
fessor Burrows's  work.  There  is  quite  enough  in  the  book  to 
furnish  forth  two  or  three  such  chapters.  The  preservation  of 
the  family  papers — or  parchments,  rather — is  in  itself  an  inte- 
resting and  curious  episode,  and  it  is  only  one  of  many.  Professor 
Burrows  says  that  they  were  found  in  an  old  chest  more  than 
four  feet  long,  made  of  oak,  and  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century 
— in  itself  a  rare  object.  Six  hundred  deeds  and  papers  of  various 
dates,  from  1271  to  1782,  were  preserved;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  fell  into  good  hands,  for  Professor  Burrows  has 
not  left  a  stone  unturned  in  his  anxiety  to  illustrate  the  records 
he  has  discovered.  The  account  of  Gascony  under  English  rule 
in  Book  I.  is  a  treatise  in  itself,  and  might  well  have  been  pub- 
lished separately.  The  Brocas  family  came  into  England  from 
Gascony,  where  two  places  bear  the  name.  Etonians  will  learn 
from  these  pages  why  they  designate  the  fine  clump  of  trees  by  the 
Thames  and  the  street  which  leads  to  it  "  The  Brocas."  Sir  Bernard 
Brocas, "  Chamberlain  to  queen  Anne,"  as  he  is  called  on  his  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  the  great  light  of  the  family, 
and  his  estates^ at  Windsor,  Clewer,  Eton,  and  in  Yorkshire,  Wilt- 
shire, Hampshire,  and  other  counties  must  have  been  very  large. 
As  Professor  Burrows  very  plausibly  argues,  it  was  when  the 
Queen,  William  of  Wykeham,  and  Sir  Bernard  Brocas  were  all 
dead  that  Richard  II.  began  his  downward  course.  The  second 
Sir  Bernard  shared  the  fate  of  the  deposed  King,  and  was  be- 
headed at  Tyburn  at  the  same  time  that  Maudelyn,  Richard's 
chaplain,  was  hanged.  Nevertheless  the  family  continued  to 
flourish  till,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  Pexall 
Brocas's  misconduct  was  so  notorious  that  he  was  condemned  to 
do  public  penance  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  a  white  sheet.  He  is 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  a  hundred  children, 
of  which  only  one  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  The  Beaurepaire 
estate  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  till  1S73, 
when  it  was  sold ;  but  Roche  Court,  also  in  Hampshire,  is  still 
the  property  of  a  member  of  the  Gardiner  family,  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives in  the  female  line  of  the  Brocases,  and  thus  "  enjoys  tho 
not  very  common  distinction  of  having  come  down  in  an  un- 


*  The  Family  of  Brocas,  of  Beaurepaire  and  Roche  Court.  By  Montagu 
Burrows,  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

Some  Historical  Notices  of  the  O'dleaghers  of  llierrin.  By  J.  C. 
O'Meagher.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 


brokon  descent  from  Emma  Eilzroger  and  hor  husband,  Geoffrey 
do  Roches,  of  exactly  twenty  generations." 

The  name  was  revived  in  Ireland  by  tho  Huguenot  immigra- 
tion;  and  Professor  Burrows  gives  some  particulars  of  tho  exist- 
ing French  family  also.  Ho  omits,  wo  observe,  one  Irish  Brocas, 
who,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  in  tho  last  generation,  and  a  meritorious  artist  long 
after  181 5,  in  which  year  Theophilus  Brocas,  rector  of  Strabane, 
died,  whon,  tho  author  thinks,  "  tho  male  line  of  tho  junior  branch 
of  the  Casteljaloux  family  became  extinct."  Brocas,  tho  artist, 
was  tho  first  teacher  of  Sir  Frederick  Burton,  now  the  director  of 
the  National  Gallery. 

On  the  whole,  Professor  Burrows  has  shown  how  much  of  the 
history  of  our  country  may  bo  involved  in  that  of  a  single  family, 
and  that  too  of  a  family  which  did  not  rise  much  above  what  is 
commonly  designated  "county  rank."  The  same  task  has  been 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Gardiner  for  the  Pastons,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Shirley  and  the  present  Lord  Clermont  for  their  respective  families. 
But  Professor  Burrows's  work  falls  of  itself  into  a  number  of 
separate  periods,  not  all  of  equal  interest ;  and  the  appendix  of 
original  deeds  and  other  documents  is  admirably  edited  and 
indexed.  The  particulars  as  to  the  Surrey  manors  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Guildford  are  very  valuable  and  absolutely  new  to 
the  county  historian. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  "  caparisons  "  when  we  turn  from  this 
thorough  piece  of  work  to  the  Historical  Notices  of  the  O'Mertf/hers. 
The  volume  which  contains  them  is  elaborately  got  up.  There 
are  views  and  vignettes,  chromo-lithographs,  pedigrees,  and  coats 
of  arms.  Y'et  a  less  successful  attempt  at  writing  a  family  history 
we  have  never  encountered.  Mr.  O'Meagher  begins  with  a  Round 
Robin  of  thanks  "  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  names 
are  inscribed  within  this  circle."  The  circle  comprises  the  names 
of  some  forty  individuals,  and  as  they  are  thanked  for  aid 
and  suggestions,  we  expect  much  as  the  result  of  such  collabo- 
ration. We  next  reach  "Authorities  Consulted."  These  are 
authorities  iu  addition  to  the  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
the  list  occupies  ten  closely-printed  columns,  and  includes  all 
kinds  of  books,  from  Arthur  Y7oung's  Tour  to  the  Additional 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Then  we  arrive  at  the  text.  "  The 
family  of  O'Meagher,  which  held  long  sway,  played  no  in- 
glorious part  in  the  history  of  Ireland."  We  are  told  that  in 
1 6 1 7  it  was  considered  so  important  to  ascertain  who  were  the 
heads  of  the  clans  that  several  volumes  of  pedigrees  of  "  the  meere 
Itish"  were  compiled  for  the  information  of  the  English  Ministry. 
The  O'Meagher  traced  his  ancestors  to  Cian,  second  son  of  Oiliol 
Olum,  King  of  Munster  in  the  third  century.  Almost  any  one 
with  a  spark  of  family  pride  in  his  composition  would  put  up 
with  an  Oiliol  Olum  at  the  beginning  of  his  pedigree  seventeen 
centuries  ago.  Mr.  O'Meagher  follows  this  announcement  with  a 
series  of  short  paragraphs,  some  of  them  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  impossible  to  parse,  relating  sometimes  to  the  O'Meaghers 
and  sometimes  to  other  matters;  but  there  is  much  truth  in 
one  very  intelligible  sentence : — "  Had  the  Irish  but  known 
their  strength,  or  rather  had  they  been  capable  of  that  spirit  of 
union  and  concert,  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Pale  could  not 
have  withstood  them."  There  are  numerous  footnotes,  in  addition 
to  the  ten  columns  of  authorities  ;  but  the  narrative,  so  far  as  it 
amounts  to  a  narrative,  is  by  no  means  consecutive.  In  1645 
Lord  Castlehaven  besieged  and  took  a  fortress  of  the  O'Meaghers 
"  that  stood  in  his  way  possessed  of  by  the  euemy  " ;  and  in  1641, 
civil  war  having  broken  out,  a  son  of  The  O'Meagher  raised  a 
regiment  of  foot,  which  surrendered  eleven  years  later  to  Sankey, 
the  Parliamentary  general,  when  Colonel  O'Meagher  was  put  on 
his  trial  at  Clonmel  for  certain  murders,  and  was  convicted. 
"  Colonel  O'xMeagher  rode  to  the  scaffold  on  his  black  charger, 
which  escaped  after  its  master  was  hanged,  and  galloped  back  to 
Clonakenny,  where  it  wandered  at  large  for  many  years."  The 
O'Meaghers  declared  for  King  James  in  1689,  and  after  thesurrender 
of  Limerick  we  find  O'Meaghers  serving  in  French,  Spanish, 
Prussian,  and  Polish  armies.  With  this  statement  the  text  closes, 
having  occupied  nire  pages.  Then  come  the  "  Appendices,"  chie&y 
of  original  documents  and  quotations,  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  volume.  One  is  a  translation  from  a  Spanish 
letter  preserved  at  Salamanca,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
three  classes  of  Irishmen  before  1640.  The  O'Meaghers  shared 
the  fate  of  many  other  Munster  families  after  1653,  being  ordered 
to  remove  into  Connaught.  Anne  O'Meagher  of  Clonyne  Castle 
and  her  son  John,  a  minor,  were  transplanted,  taking  seventy- 
five  persons  with  them.  Mr.  O'Meagher  does  not  tell  us  where 
they  settled ;  but  there  is  an  interesting  list  of  the  English 
families  which  colonized  the  barony  of  Ikerrin,  among  which 
some  are  still  extant  and  some  have  died  out.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  is  a  pedigree  showing  that  Mr.  O'Meagher  is  the 
present  representative  of  the  house,  and  forty-fourth  in  direct 
descent  from  Oiliol  Olum,  who  reigned  over  Munster  in  a.u.  212. 
It  is  hardly  worth  adding  of  a  book  of  this  kind,  that  there  is 
neither  index  nor  table  of  contents.  Just  at  present  a  good 
history  of  an  Irish  family  and  its  vicissitudes  would  be  of  great 
value.  Mr.  O'Meagher  has  missed  the  opportunity  of  giving  us 
such  a  book ;  and  coming  after  a  performance  like  Professor 
Burrows's,  his  failure  seems  the  more  striking. 
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NOVELS  AND  TALES.* 

THE  Land  League  has  its  poet  in  -Mr.  Gladstone  ;  the  National 
League  has  found  its  novelist  inMr.  E.  Sketfiugton  Thompson, 
whoso  Moy  O'Brien  :  a  Tale  of  Irish  Life — which  came  into 
being  as  early  as  1S79 — presents  the  doings  of  a  nationality 
Struggling  to  be  free  in  a  new  and  idyllic  light.  It  makes  no 
mention  of  pitchcapping  or  cattle-houghing  ;  it  says  nothing 
whatever  of  boycotting  ;  it  includes  but  one  attempt  at  murder, 
the  outcome  of  which  is  that  the  would-be  assassin  goes  and  gives 
himself  up  to  the  police,  is  lightly  punished  for  his  sweet  fault, 
wins  everybody's  respect,  forswears  the  use  of  strong  waters,  and 
{so  far  as  we  can  discover)  lives  happy  and  virtuous  ever  after. 
The  steps  of  the  League — we  have  heard  it  on  excellent  authority 
— have  hitherto  been  held  to  have  been  dogged  by  crime.  Mr. 
Skeffington  Thompson  comes  forward  to  correct  the  delusion,  and 
to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Irish  patriot  which  should  go  far  towards 
converting  everybody  who  stands  in  need  of  conversion  to  a 
belief  in  Home  Rule,  and  the  conviction  that  to  apply  coercive 
measures  to  the  Ireland  of  to-day  is  to  fail  about  equally  in 
common  humanity  and  in  common  sense.  His  landlords  are  the 
wisest,  the  bravest,  the  gentlest  of  men.  They  quote  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  an  authority  in  Homeric  literature  ;  they  are 
passionately  addicted  to  the  study  of  Oghams ;  they  see  "  as 
clearly  as  though  it  had  happened  yesterday  that  early  migration 
from  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  not  through  Europe,  but  through  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  so  on  down  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,"  which 
resulted  in  the  evolution  of  the  finest  peasantry  in  the  world  ; 
they  prefer  St.  Patrick  to  King  "William  ;  they  are  justly  severe 
on  Queen  Anue,  and  are  too  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  an  "  undutiful  daughter  "  and  to  the  memory  of  "  the  Penal 
Laws  "  to  tolerate  the  style  named  after  her,  whether  in  architecture 
or  in  furniture ;  they  are  so  strong  in  art  as  to  be  equal  to  the 
production  of  sketches  which — according  to  the  English  heroine  of 
the  work — "  would  be  an  intense  treat  to  any  of  our  best  artists  " ; 
they  found  schools,  and  give  prizes  for  essays  in  Irish  on  the  battle 
of  Clontarf  and  the  strange  case  of  Daniel  Roadh  ;  they  rejoice  in 
tenants  so  intellectual  as  to  be  caught  in  the  act  of  "  listening  with 
intense  delight  to  that  overture  of  Wagner's  "  ;  they  are  not  above 
fireworks  and  Chinese  lanterns  ;  they  quote  Tennyson  and  Moore 
and  Assur-bani-pal,  and  believe  that,  if  the  growth  of  the  Green 
Island  had  not  been  stopped  by  the  Union,  she  would  have  sur- 
passed the  neighbouring  territory  of  Britain  in  art,  in  commerce, 
and  in  (speaking  generally)  everything.  And  the  odd  thing  is  that 
when  they  go  into  Parliament  they  no  more  model  themselves  on 
Dr.  Tanner  or  Mr.  Sexton  than  they  would  upon  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  They  resolve  to  follow  "  the 
example  of  those  who  firmly  and  persistently,  by  constitutional 
means  " — the  italics  are  not  ours — "  had  worked  for  the  good  of 
Ireland";  they  dine  out  by  conviction,  and  astonish  the  natives 
tremendously  by  their  "  wit  and  high  spirits  " ;  they  dream  of  their 
country  in  hansom  cabs  ;  and  their  conjugal  devotion  is  such  that 
they  and  their  consorts  are  "  Youen  "  and  "  Yang  "  to  each  other 
in  public,  in  imitation  of  the  inseparable  Chinese  birds,  and  much 
to  the  bewilderment  of  London  society.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
far  from  surprising  to  find  that  the  English  (with  few  exceptions) 
bave  coarse  faces,  coarse  voices,  and  coarse  minds ;  also  that  they 
bave  no  imagination ;  also  that  Moy,  the  arch,  the  high-souled,  the 
accomplished,  the  intelligent,  remarked,  as  she  drove  about  London, 
that  "  here  there  is  a  dull  hopelessness — or  a  defiant,  or  a  thoroughly 
bad  look,"  whereas  "  in  Ireland  there  is  a  look  as  if  they  still 
believed  in  the  possibility,  at  least — even  if  they  do  not  always 
possess  it  themselves — of  truth,  and  beauty,  and  happiness,  on 
■God's  earth."  The  Sullen  Shepherd  of  this  smiling  pastoral  is  (one 
hardly  needs  to  record  the  fact)  the  English  landlord.  His  highly 
Saxon  name  is  Hackney  :  and  the  coarseness  of  his  nature  is  such 
that,  not  only  does  he  refuse  to  sell  his  estate  to  any  but  a  hard 
and  cruel  buyer — a  Scotchman  for  choice — but,  when  his  hand 
and  heart  are  refused  by  Moy  O'Brien,  he  beats  her  first  of  all, 
and  then  accuses  her  before  a  bench  of  local  justices  of  trying  to 
murder  him.  His  mate  in  villany  is  a  young  lady  of  Scotch 
extraction,  by  whose  infernal  machinations  it  is  that  Moy  O'Brien 
and  the  noble  and  learned  Mr.  Gilmartin  are  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  state  of  each  other's  feelings,  until  it  comes  to  pass  that  She 
has  suffered  agonies  and  He  is  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with 
Another.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  reflect  that  this  unprincipled 
girl  was  reduced  to  marrying  an  English  poet,  and  was  further 
punished  by  the  fracture  of  several  of  her  ribs.  It  is  a  greater 
comfort  still  to  opine  that  here  at  last  is  the  truth  about  Ireland  ; 
that  Dr.  Tanner  and  his  kind  are  probably  emissaries  of  Pitt  and 
Cobourg  ;  and  that  to  speak  ill  of  a  land  which  is  simply  a  dream 
of  Oghams  and  Wagnerian  overtures  will  bo  henceforth  worse 
citizenship  than  even  Englishmen  may  be  guilty  of,  and  live. 

The  author  of  The  O'Donndls  of  Jnchfawn  presents  us  with  a 
more  conventional  Ireland  than  that  which  is  depicted  in  the 
radiant  pages  of  Moy  O'Brien  ;  but  the  thing  is  done  with  such 
cleverness  and  spirit  that  the  etl'ect  produced  by  the  second  book 
is,  unhappily,  a  great  deal  stronger  and  more  vivid  than  the  im- 
pression we  receive  from  the  first.  This  is  the  more  to  bo  deplored 
as  the  intention  of  The  O'Donnclls  of  Inchfaivn  is  in  nowise  in  the 

*  Moy  O'Brien.  By  E.  Skeflington  Thompson.  Dublin  :  Gill  &  Sons. 
1887. 

The  O'Donndls  of  Jnchfawn.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  London  :  Ilatchaids. 
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A  Borrowed  Month.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  Edinburgh :  David 
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direction  of  Home  Rule,  so  that,  unlike  Moy  O'Brien,  it  cannot  be 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone — at  least  until  it  occurs  to  him  to  haul 
down  his  present  colours — as  a  proof  that  with  him  there  is  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared, 
too,  that  such  readers  as  it  may  secure  will  be  apt  to  place  a 
certain  faith  in  its  veracity,  and  incline  to  prefer  its  pictures  of 
outrage  and  discontent  to  those  less  familiar,  but  (it  appears)  more 
faithful  records  of  lifo  compiled  for  their  enlightenment  by  Mr. 
Skeliington  Thompson.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  newness  of  its 
donnee  and  the  freshness  of  its  characterization  and  description, 
The  O'Donnclls  of  Inchfaivn  is  only  an  old-fashioned  Irish  novel. 
It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Irish  peasant  is  equally  compacted 
of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  that  the  Irish  landlord  is  not  les3 
capable  of  extreme  selflshness  than  of  the  noblest  generosity,  of 
the  most  thriftless  improvidence  than  of  dignity  in  misfortune 
and  repentance  in  the  midst  of  evil-doing  ;  that  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  are  no  worse  than  their  Irish  neighbours ;  and  that 
just  as  all  that  is  wanted  on  the  one  side  is  a  little  trust  and 
good  feeling,  all  that  is  wanted  on  the  other  is  a  little  under- 
standing and  good  faith.  It  should  be  widely  read,  for  it  means 
well  (in  its  way),  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  well  written.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Donegal,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly ;  and  in 
depicting  the  character  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  both 
male  and  female,  the  author  gives  proof  of  the  possession  of  a 
great  deal  of  talent.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  his  story, 
though  the  interest  of  the  book  is  such  that  it  would  suffer  little 
if  we  did.  Those  who  attempt  the  adventure  for  themselves  will 
be  the  richer  by  not  a  little  capital  reading ;  with  some  laughter, 
a  hint  or  two  of  tears,  and  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of 
characters — the  two  Mahoneys,  the  O'Donnells,  the  Macnaughtens, 
to  name  but  these — who  are  very  well  worth  knowing. 

It  is  in  his  short  stories  that  Mr.  Stockton  is  seen  to  greatest 
advantage.  Of  course  hi3  best  work  is  Rudder  Grange;  but 
Rudder  Grange  is  an  exception  among  his  books,  and,  good  as  it 
is,  it  has  hardly  the  fame  of  The  Lady  and  the  Tiger.  It  follows 
that  such  a  collection  as  that  which  is  presented  to  us  under  the 
title  of  A  Borrowed  Month  is  sure  to  be  pleasant  reading.  The 
motives  are  chiefly  fantastic,  and  the  author  has  not  had  room  and 
verge  enough  to  spoil  them  by  excess  of  elaboration.  The  amount 
of  "  treatment "  he  has  bestowed  upon  them  is  just  as  great  as 
they  will  bear.  There  is  not  time  for  the  quaint  humour  to 
get  arid,  for  the  ingenuity  to  run  thin,  or  for  the  pleasant  wit 
and  the  kindly  characterization  to  grow  mannered  or  to  fail.  To 
put  the  matter  briefly,  in  such  work  as  " The  Late  Mrs.  Null"  we 
have  a  failure  tempered  by  real  phrases  and  some  pleasant  pages 
here  and  there  ;  while  in  "  A  Tale  of  Negative  Gravity  "  and  "  A 
Borrowed  Month  "  we  have  two  little  masterpieces  in  their  way  of 
the  difficult  art  of  writing  short  stories.  Of  all  those  in  the  present 
volume  we  prefer  the  "  Tale  of  Negative  Gravity  "  ;  the  idea  is 
admirably  humourous,  and  its  development  is  artistic  in  the  right 
sense  of  the  word.  There  is  plenty  of  fun,  too,  with  a  good  deal  of 
art,  in  the  "  Borrowed  Month  "  and  "  Our  Story  " ;  while  «  The  Dis- 
couragerof  Hesitancy  " — though  notnearly  so  good  as  TheLady  and 
the  Tiger,  to  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  sequel — is  very  well  worth 
reading.  The  one  we  like  least  is  the  "  Story  of  Assisted  Fate," 
which  is  based  on  too  ridiculous  and  far-fetched  a  concept  to  be 
more  than  momentarily  entertaining.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said  of  the  two  remaining  contes,  "  The  Christmas  Wreck  "  and 
"  Our  Archery  Club,"  that,  though  they  are  not  of  Mr.  Stockton's 
best,  they  are  yet  uncommonly  pleasant  reading,  and  will  while 
away  an  odd  half-hour  as  briskly  as  may  be. 


LIFE  OF  MGR.  DE  MfiRODE .• 

WHEN  a  judge  tries  a  case  in  which  counsel  only  appear  on 
one  side,  he  is  obliged  to  attend  to  the  rights  of  the 
parties  unrepresented.  In  the  same  way,  when  a  critic  has  to 
review  a  biography,  it  is  his  duty  to  act  the  part  of  advocatus 
diaboli.  For  this  reason  we  will  begin  our  notice  of  the  Life  of 
Monseigneur  de  Merode  by  pointing  out  the  defects  in  his  character. 
To  start  with,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  mischievous  boy,  and  to 
have  given  some  trouble  both  to  his  tutors  at  home  and  to  his 
masters  at  school.  Then  all  through  his  life  he  "  loved  to  contra- 
dict people  " — "  even  the  Pope,"  when  he  became  chamberlain  to 
that  august  personage,  who  admitted  that  Merode  had  "  defects  of 
manner."  We  read,  too,  of  "  his  brusquerie,"  "  his  impetuosity  " 
and  of  bis  negligence  in  the  matter  of  dress.  On  one  occasion  his 
brother  wrote  to  him,  "  All  the  ladies  of  the  family  have  been  en- 
chanted with  your  visits  to  Belgium,  and  edified  by  your  virtues. 
But  they  implore  me  to  say  something  to  you  about  the  deficiencies 
in  your  toilet." 

The  family  of  Merode  numbers  among  its  ancestors  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  and  a  long  list  of  crusaders,  warriors, 
kings,  and  statesmen.  When  Belgium  freed  herself  from  the 
Dutch  yoke  in  1830,  the  crown  was  offered  to  Monseigneur  de 
Merode's  father,  who  refused  it  on  the  ground  that,  to  establish  a 
firm  sovereignty  in  so  small  a  kingdom,  powerful  foreign  alliances 
were  of  the  utmost  importance.  According  to  Monseigneur 
Besson,  King  Leopold  had  no  firmer  supporter  or  more  trusted 

*  Frederick  Francis  Xavier  de  Merode,  Minister  and  Almoner  to 
Pius  IX.,  Archbishop  of  Melitinenais :  his  Life  and  his  Works.  By  Mon- 
seigneur Besson,  Bishop  of  Nimes,  Uzes,  and  Alais.  Translated  into 
English  by  Lady  Herbert.    London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1887. 
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friend  tlinn  Oomte  Ft5lix  do  Merode,  who  became  successively  bis 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  and  Finance. 

When  Xavier  de  Morodo  was  nineteen,  he  consulted  M.  de 
Montalenibert,  who  had  married  his  sister,  as  to  tho  choice  of  a 
profession.  Montalenibert  recommended  the  army  ;  but  Comto 
Folix,  feeling  some  doubt  about  the  matter,  consulted  the  Nunzio 
at  Brussels — Joachim  Pecci,  who  subsequently  becamo  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  "  Allow  your  son  to  follow  his  natural  inclination  for 
the  army,"  said  Monseigneur  Pecci ;  "  God  will  keep  him  ;  and  his 
virtue  will  only  be  strengthened  by  his  trials."  These  trials 
soon  began  in  the  Military  College.  "  I  say  my  prayers  to  Venus 
and  think  small  things  of  your  Paternosters,"  said  one  of  his 
companions.  "  Say  your  prayers  to  whom  you  please,  but  don't 
tread  on  my  toes,"  was  Xavier's  reply.  To  another,  who  had 
grossly  insulted  him,  ho  said,  "  It  is  true  that  my  principles  do 
not  allow  me  to  fight  a  duel  " ;  but  you  "  see  my  two  fists,  which 
are  big  and  strong  and  very  much  at  your  service.  With  them  I 
shall  call  to  order  those  who  choose  to  insult  me.  But  I  would 
rather  tender  them  to  you  in  good-fellowship."  This  was  all  very 
•well  among  military  students ;  but  unfortunately  "  fisticuffs  "  are 
not  recognized  weapons  among  Belgian  officers.  Soon  after  joining 
the  army  "  he  was  provoked  to  tight  a  duel,  when  the  moral 
courage  with  which  he  declined  it  astonished  everybody ;  but 
some  chose  to  doubt  his  bravery.  Eight  days  later  that  was  put 
to  the  proof.  We  saw  the  way  he  withstood  the  charge  of  a 
■whole  host  of  Arabs,  the  balls  whistling  all  round  him ;  and  it 
ended  by  no  officer  being  more  esteemed  aud  loved  than  he  was." 
Tho  descriptions  of  his  adventures  during  his  campaign  in 
Algeria,  where  "  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,"  will  probably 
constitute  the  most  attractive  part  of  his  biography  to  some 
people.  That  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  hot  battle  in  which, 
"  though  not  wounded,  his  clothes  were  simply  riddled  with  shot, 
and  two  balls  passed  through  his  sleeve  and  his  epaulet."  Judging 
from  the  tone  of  his  own  letters,  we  doubt  whether  he  would 
have  felt  grateful  to  Monseigneur  Besson  for  the  terms  in  which 
that  prelate  describes  his  military  adventures.  His  own  esti- 
mate of  his  exploits  and  good  deeds  was  modest  in  the  extreme. 
"  I  entreat  you,  above  all,  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one, 
for  otherwise  people  would  repeat  it  everywhere,  which  would 
annoy  me  extremely,"  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  after  asking  her 
to  get  some  prayers  and  masses  said  for  the  dead  and  wounded ; 
and  he  blows  up  Montalembert,  "  his  dearest  brother  and  guide," 
for  extolling  his  bravery  in  a  great  battle,  entreating  him,  "  if 
another  brush  with  the  enemy  comes  off,"  not  to  make  him 
ridiculous  by  exaggerated  compliments.  In  the  course  of  his 
military  career  he  adopted  a  child,  a  la  Bootless  Baby.  But 
he  soon  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  cassock,  and  presently 
we  read  of  hia  becoming  an  ecclesiastical  student  in  Rome. 
Not  long  after  receiving  minor  orders,  "  he  hears  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  Rossi,  has  been  assassinated,  and  that  the  Pope  has 
only  a  handful  of  Swiss  guards  to  protect  him,  so  he  throws 
aside  his  cassock,  takes  other  clothes,  and  with  two  pistols 
concealed  in  his  vest  flies  with  a  friend  to  the  Quirinal."  On 
the  Pope's  dethronement,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
issued.  The  Abbe  Merode  got  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Bull, 
"gave  a  pot  of  paste  to  a  workman  who  followed  him,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  posted  up  the  excommunication  on  the  doors  of 
the  Basilicas  and  of  all  the  public  buildings  in  Rome." 

The  chapter  describing  the  siege  of  Rome  is  full  of  lively  in- 
cident. At  one  time  we  find  M6rode  helping  the  wounded,  at 
another  in  "  a  horrible  dungeon,"  and  on  a  third  occasion  rescuing  a 
quantity  of  sacred  vessels  from  a  convent  chapel,  having  "  crammed 
all  the  chalice3  and  ciboriums  into  his  pockets,  and  tied  all  the 
rest  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  which  he  concealed  under  his  cloak." 
On  the  entry  of  the  French  troops,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  his  relative,  M.  F.  de 
Corcelles,  Envoy-Extraordinary  from  France  to  Rome.  This  was 
the  means  of  his  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  Pius  IX.,  who 
took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  soon  afterwards  made  him  his  Cameriere 
Segreto  Participante — an  office  entailing,  as  a  rule,  more  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Pope  than  any  other.  This  post  almost  in- 
variably leads  to  far  higher  honours,  and  usually  to  the  cardinalate. 
Merode  was  very  shortly  made  a  Monsignore.  His  dignities, 
however,  did  not  interfere  with  his  good  works,  and  every  day, 
between  his  duties  to  the  Pope,  he  used  to  go  to  the  hospitals, 
"  stopping  at  each  bed,  cheering  and  encouraging  the  sufferers, 
and  distributing  all  kinds  of  little  comforts  amongst  them.  .  .  . 
One  man  he  found  had  no  flannels.  Going  behind  a  curtain, 
he  undressed  and  stripped  himself  of  his  own,  which  he 
made  him  put  on  at  once,  and  then  rushed  off,  hoping  he  would 
not  be  found  out."  And  now  began  that  extraordinary  career  of 
active  charity  which  has  endeared  the  name  of  Merode  to  the 
Roman  poor.  Hospitals,  schools,  prisons,  nursing  sisters,  sanitary 
arrangements,  roads,  bridges,  and  municipal  improvements  were 
the  things  which  interested  him  most.  Rising  at  four  every 
morning,  often  forgetting  his  breakfast,  and  sometimes  his  dinner, 
he  got  through  a  prodigious  amount  of  work.  Many  excellent 
charitable  institutions  in  Rome  owe  their  origin  to  his  energy ; 
others  their  success  to  his  organization.  From  his  own  pocket 
he  disbursed  princely  sums  on  various  works,  both  of  benevolence 
and  public  usefulness.  But  it  was  not  only  as  a  large  almsgiver 
and  as  a  shrewd  administrator  that  he  served  his  fellow-creatures. 
Exchanging  his  prelate's  purple  for  the  grey  habit  of  a  con- 
fraternity of  penitents,  he  used  to  work  among,  and  literally  beg 
for,  the  poor  of  the  city.  Disguised  in  this  manner,  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  working  among  those  who  had  been  reduced 


from  comparative  affluence  to  poverty — cases  requiring  more  tact 
than  any  others  that  como  under  the  notice  of  tho  charitable 
Much  as  many  peoplo  may  differ  from  him  on  questions  of  religion, 
overybody  must  admit  that  his  charity  was  extraordinary.  An 
additional  interest  is  given  to  tho  English  edition  of  his  Life 
from  tho  well-known  fact  that  tho  translator  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  many  of  his  charitable  works. 

An  important  part  of  Merodc's  life,  however,  was  occupied  by 
duties  of  a  less  peaceful  character.  When  the  Italian  Revolution 
became  threatening  in  i860,  ho  went,  at  the  Pope's  wish,  to 
France,  and  induced  General  Lamoriciore  to  return  with  him  to 
Rome  and  take  the  command  of  the  little  Papal  army.  It  would 
be  more  accurato  to  say  of  the  army  in  prospect,  for  the  Papal 
troops  then  in  existence  were  but  the  nucleus  of  an  army  which 
Merode  was  about  to  form.  It  was  somewhat  to  tho  disgust  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli  that  the  young  prelate  was  made  Minister  of 
War ;  but,  although  the  two  men  were  generally  in  opposition, 
they  never  ceased  to  hold  friendly  relations  with  each  other.  In 
a  few  months  Merode  had  raised  his  army,  chiefly  by  foreign  con- 
tingents, from  a  mere  handful  of  men  to  18,000.  Having  spent 
the  early  hours  in  devotion,  he  was  generally  at  the  War  Office 
before  any  of  the  clerks,  and  for  his  luncheon  he  would  send  to 
some  barracks  for  a  private's  rations.  On  his  way  to  the  Office  he 
almost  always  found  time  to  look  in  at  the  Military  Hospital, 
which  he  had  organized  under  the  charge  of  the  admirable  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  a  school  for  soldiers'  children  was  another  of  his 
favourite  undertakings.  An  account  of  his  administration  at  the 
War  Office  obviously  required  an  incidental  description  of  the 
Italian  Revolution,  as  well  as  of  the  chief  political  and  military 
events  which  accompanied  it,  and  in  a  book  by  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  readers  must  be  prepared  to  find  such  a  descrip- 
tion written  from  the  Papal  point  of  view.  Merode  was  no  great 
admirer  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  "  Well,  Monseigneur," 
said  the  Emperor  during  an  interview  with  Merode  in  1859  or 
1 860,  "  I  don't  hear  that  things  are  going  on  very  well  at  Rome."' 
"  Monseigneur  de  Merode  replied  instantly,  while  bowing  with 
that  inimitable  look  and  tone  of  which  only  those  who  knew  him 
can  form  an  idea, '  He,  sire !  in  what  country  are  things  going  on 
well?'  The  Emperor  twirled  his  moustache,  saluted  his  incon- 
venient visitor,  and  the  audience  was  at  an  end."  The  impetuous 
Minister  of  War  soon  got  at  loggerheads  with  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  Army  of  Occupation.  In  his  zeal  to  serve 
his  sovereign,  again,  he  made  many  enemies.  "  The  Pope  was- 
besieged  with  reasons  for  his  removal,"  and  at  last,  when  he  had 
had  an  attack  of  fever,  "  the  Pope  announced  to  him,  though  not 
without  some  embarrassment,  that,  finding  him  tired  and  ill,  he 
had  decided  to  give  him  a  little  rest  and  so  relieve  him  of  his 
functions  as  War  Minister."  The  news  of  "  The  fall  of  Merode  f 
was  telegraphed  right  and  left  ;  but  in  reality  "  he  remained, 
whether  his  enemies  would  or  no,  the  greatest  friend  of  the 
Pope,  and  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  servant."  He  returned 
to  his  duties  as  Cameriere  Segreto  Participante,  was  appointed 
Papal  Almoner,  and  consecrated  an  Archbishop  in  partibus. 

Although  one  of  the  most  active  champions  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  as  well  as  an  ardent  admirer  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Pius  IX.,  he  was  one  of  the  "  Inopportunist "  minority 
at  the  Vatican  Council.  The  latter  point  is  brought  into  even 
greater  prominence  by  the  translator  in  a  lengthy  note  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  He  was  often  in  opposition  to  Louis  Veuillot 
and  the  Univers,  yet  after  his  death  that  writer  said,  "  To-day 
we  can  only  remember  his  great  heart,  his  disinterestedness,  hia 
sincerity,  his  charity,  which  was  so  ardent  and  generous."  Of 
his  personal  austerities  and  mortifications,  those  who  will  may 
read  in  his  biography.  Monseigneur  de  Segur,  after  staying  with 
him  in  Rome,  said,  "  Never  was  I  more  edified  than  during  those 
three  days ;  but  never  worse  fed." 

In  addition  to  its  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader,  the  Life  of 
Monseigneur  de  Merode  will  have  a  special  value  to  the  historian, 
and  none  the  less  so  for  being  free  from  the  crowd  of  superfluous- 
details  which  overload  so  many  biographies.  With  regard  to  the 
translation,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  of  the  style  that  can  only 
be  achieved  by  those  who  can  think  with  equal  ease  in  French  or 
English.  In  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  such  a  facility  is  apt  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  too  many  French  words  and 
phrases  into  an  English  translation.  We  need  not  enter  into  this 
question  at  present,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  guarantee  that  a 
young  critic  who  wished  to  appear  smart  might  not  find  a  slip  or 
two  in  the  course  of  the  volume ;  but  this  we  may  say,  that,  in 
reading  Lady  Herbert's  translation  of  Monseigneur  Besson's 
work,  we  have  more  than  once  been  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Macaulay,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  not  "  any  purer  or  more 
graceful  English  than  that  which  accomplished  women  now  speak 
and  write." 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  AFRICA.* 

THERE  is  little  connexion  between  the  two  books  before  us 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  both  deal  with  Africa.  Indeed, 
there  is"  this  wide  difference.  Mr.  Theal's  book  tells  us  of  the 
earlier  histary  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  their  bearing  towards  the 

*  History  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.  By  G.  M'Call  Theal.  London: 
Sonncnschein  &  Co. 

Kiungani;  Story  and  History  from  Central  Africa.  Translated  and 
edited  by  A.  C.  Madan,  M.A.   London :  Bell  &  Sons. 
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Bnntu  tribes  who  crossed  their  palh  ;  while  that  edited  by  Mr. 
Madan  gives  a  lively  picture  of  t lie  state  of  some  of  those  tribes 
before  the  white  man  has  become  more  than  a  name  to  them,  and 
whose  only  tie  with  the  people  who  "  rise  out  of  the  sea  "  is  that 
demon  in  human  form,  the  Arab  slave-dealer.  One  link  between 
the  two  works  is,  however,  to  be  found.  Mr.  Theal,  in  the  course 
of  his  history,  mentions  how  divisions  of  T'Chaka's  Zulu  army, 
having  suffered  check  in  expeditions  upon  which  they  had  been 
despatched,  rather  than  face  the  tyrant's  wrath  and  vengeance, 
broke  away  in  various  directions,  and,  cutting  a  red  road  through 
such  tribes  as  they  chanced  to  meet,  finally  established  kingdoms 
of  their  own  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Of  these  emigrants  the 
Matabele  tribe  is  the  most  considerable ;  but  there  were  one  or 
two  smaller  armies  that,  after  years  of  fighting,  finally  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes,  where,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Madan's  introduction,  their  untamed  valour  is  "  still  a  terror  and 
a  scourge  to  all  within  their  reach." 

Mr.  Theal's  work,  although  it  cannot  be  called  light  reading, 
and,  from  the  number  of  tribes  and  events  of  which  it  speaks,  will 
necessarily  prove  a  little  intricate  to  those  whose  knowledge  of 
South  African  history  is  limited,  is,  we  may  say  at  once,  of  a 
valuable  character.  Its  name,  however,  is  too  ambitious,  for 
it  cannot  claim  to  be  a  history  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa, 
seeing  that  it  only  deals  with  the  events  that  befell  the  emi- 
grant portion  of  that  people  between  the  years  1836,  when  they 
left  the  Cape  Colony  to  seek  more  congenial  homes,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  Orange  River  Territory  in  1854.  There 
remaius,  therefore,  a  longer  and  more  interesting  scene  to  be 
written  in  the  drama  of  the  Boer  people,  of  which  the  curtain 
rising  with  the  rise  of  the  two  republics  was  dropped  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  upon  Majuba  Hill.  Mr.  Theal  attempts  to  trace  the 
true  reasons  that  induced  the  emigrant  Boers  to  take  the  strong 
step  of  leaving  their  homes  in  the  Cape,  and  sallying  out  into  the 
unknown  in  search  of  fresh  ones.  To  this  end  he  has  analysed  a 
very  large  number  of  letters  and  documents  written  by  the 
emigrants  themselves,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
esodus  was  due  first  to  the  alleged  action  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  persistently  favouring  the  black  races  at  the  expense  of 
the  whites,  and  secondly  to  the  behaviour  of  the  representatives 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  "  The  missionaries,"  he  says, 
"  were  charged  with  usurping  authority  that  should  properly 
belong  to  the  civil  magistrate,  with  misrepresenting  facts,  and 
with  advocating  schemes  directly  hostile  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation and  to  the  observance  of  order."  These  charges  he  appears 
to  consider  were  well  founded,  though  he  does  not  directly  say  so. 
Indeed,  a  noticeable  feature  in  this  book  is  the  studied  mildness 
with  which  it  is  written,  the  actions  of  the  Boers  being  handled 
with  especial  tenderness.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  compare 
Mr.  Theal's  results  with  the  manifesto  which  he  translates  and 
prints,  written  by  Pieter  Retief,  the  leader  of  the  fourth  party  of 
emigrants — that  same  Retief  who  was  subsequently  murdered 
together  with  fifty  of  his  companions  by  order  of  T'Chaka.  Retief 
says  nothing  of  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  though  he  com- 
plains "of  the  unjustifiable  odium  which  has  been  cast  upon  us  by 
interested  and  dishonest  persons,  under  the  name  of  Religion," 
and  the  missionaries  may  have  been  the  persons  referred  to.  "  We 
complain,"  he  says  also,  "  of  the  severe  losses  which  we  have 
been  forced  to  sustain  by  the  emancipation  of  our  slaves,  and 
the  vexatious  laws  which  have  been  enacted  concerning  them." 
Herein,  we  have  little  doubt,  lies  one  of  the  two  real  causes  of 
the  great  emigration.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  to 
the  Boers  a  pill  too  bitter  to  be  swallowed,  for,  as  Mr.  Theal 
shows,  not  only  did  it  deprive  them  of  forced  labour  without  giving 
them  fair  and  adequate  compensation,  but  it  practically  raised  the 
slaves  to  a  political  equality.  The  second  great  reason,  to  which 
Mr.  Theal  scarcely  alludes,  but  with  which  students  of  Boer 
character  will  be  familiar,  is  the  innate  tendency  of  the  people  to 
rove  and  to  escape  from  the  shadow  of  all  authority  except  that  of 
self-will  and  self-interest.  The  great  emigration  of  the  Boers  in 
1836  and  1837  is  not  their  only  emigration.  They  are  still  emi- 
grating to-day,  but  now,  having  possessed  themselves  of  territories 
of  vast  size,  they  have  occupied  the  half  of  Zululand,  and  are 
striving  to  occupy  Swaziland.  And  this  process  will  be  continued 
again  and  again  till  there  is  no  more  land  to  seize,  or  until  the 
Eatives  learn  the  virtues  of  combination. 

Of  the  details  of  the  wanderings  of  this  peculiar  people  Mr. 
Theal  gives  a  full  and  particular  account,  and  also  of  the  various 
victories  which  the  possession  of  firearms  enabled  them  to  gain 
ever  the  native  tribes  with  whom,  according  to  the  manifesto  of 
Pieter  Retief,  it  was  their  intention  and  desire  to  live  in  friendly 
intercourse.  The  story  of  the  cruel  massacre  of  Retief  and  his 
companions  by  T'Chaka  which  Mr.  Theal  relates  is  well  known, 
as  also  is  that  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the  Boers  to 
avenge  it.  Finally,  however,  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
Panda,  T'Chaka's  brother,  and  brother  also  of  Dingaan,  the  then 
reigning  sovereign  of  Zululand,  and  by  his  aid  deposed  Dingaan, 
and  drove  him  from  the  country.  An  incident  which  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  their  march  gives,  as  related  by  Mr.  Theal,  so 
graphic  a  picture  of  Zulu  habits  and  ideas  of  duty,  and  also,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  such  events  as  the  Itetief  massacre,  shows  so 
clearly  the  causes  of  the  irritation  and  dislike  which  exist  between 
Boers  and  natives  that  we  will  quote  it.  On  the  advance  of  the 
Boers  and  their  ally  Panda,  Dingaan  sent  his  indttna  Tambusa  on 
an  embassy  to  them  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace.  This  is  how 
they  were  received: — 

Upon  Tambusa's  arrival  he  and  his  servant  Kombazana  were  made 


prisoners,  and  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice  were  brought  to  trial  before 
a  court-martial.  Panda  and  some  of  bis  officers  were  kept  by  Sir.  Pretorius 
in  bis  own  camp  as  security  against  treachery,  the  column  under 
Nongalaza  being  at  some  distance  and  marching  in  a  parallel  line.  These 
persons,  who  would  assuredly  do  all  in  their  power  to  cause  the  death  of 
one  of  Dingan's  magnates,  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  mock  trial. 
Panda  acted  indeed  in  the  double  capacity  of  prosecutor  and  judge.  He 
attributed  the  massacres  of  the  emigrants  to  the  advice  given  to  Dingan  by 
Tambusa.  and  accused  the  chief  prisoner  of  many  other  enormities. 

Tambusa,  finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  determined  on 
his  death,  acted  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  dignity.  He  did  not  deny 
the  truth  of  Panda's  assertions,  but  said  he  was  not  there  to  defend  himself ; 
he  had  come  as  an  envoy  from  a  great  chief  to  arrauge  terms  of  peace. 
He  scorned  to  ask  mercy  for  himself,  but  demanded  the  release  of  his 
servant  on  the  ground  that  he  was  obliged  to  obey  any  orders  given  tobim. 
Kombazana,  on  his  part,  displayed  equal  pride  by  refusing  to  be  separated 
from  his  master  even  in  death.  They  were  both  condemned  to  be 
executed. 

When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  Mr.  Pretorius  spoke  to  the  prisoners 
of  God,  the  Almighty  Master  in  whose  presence  they  must  soon  appear, 
and  besought  them  to  pray  to  Him  for  pardon  of  their  sins  while  yet  there 
was  time.  Tambusa  answered  that  he  had  but  one  master ;  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  remain  faithful  to  Dingan  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  ;  and 
that  if  he  did  this  the  Great  Chief  of  whom  Mr.  Pretorius  spoke  could  not 
fail  to  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  A  few  hours  later  on  the  same  day, 
31st  of  Januar}-,  1840,  the  condemned  men  were  led  to  execution.  They 
were  manacled  together,  and  both  were  perfectly  naked.  Two  farmers  from 
a  distance  of  sixty  paces  fired  at  them,  when  Kombazana  was  killed  in- 
stantly. Tambusa  fell  to  the  ground  witli  a  ball  in  his  body,  though  he 
was  not  mortally  wounded.  Rising  immediately,  he  again  stood  erect, 
though  manacled  to  the  still  quivering  corpse  of  his  servant,  and  faced  the 
executioners  with  an  undaunted  eye.  The  second  discharge  followed 
speedily,  and  laid  him  low  to  rise  no  more. 

This  act  of  Mr.  Pretorius's  "was  a  great  mistake,  as  well  as  a 
great  crime,"  says  Mr.  Theal,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him. 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Theal's  account  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  various  sections  of  the  emigrant  Boers,  which 
is  both  full  and  accurate.  He  states  that  the  chief  reason  ad- 
vanced in  justification  of  their  departure  by  that  party — -which, 
having  occupied  Natal,  trekked  over  the  Drakensberg  on  the 
hoisting  of  the  English  flag — was  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
Imperial  authorities  to  the  sudden  inrush  of  some  fifty  thousand 
Zulus  flying  from  the  cruelties  of  Panda,  which  is  known  in 
South  African  history  as  the  flight  of  Mawa.  They  considered 
that  the  settlement  of  so  many  warlike  natives  would  prove 
a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the  colony,  and  the  issue  has 
proved  that  this  view  was  wise.  The  fifty  thousand  Zulus  in 
Natal  have  now  increased  to  nearly  five  hundred  thousand,  whose 
presence  in  a  scantily-peopled  settlement  of  whites  affords  a  graver 
cause  for  anxiety  than  most  people  are  aware  of.  Amongst  many 
other  matters  which  we  must  leave  unnoticed  Mr.  Theal  gives  an 
account  of  the  meeting  of  that  extraordinary  character  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  the  Governor  who  defeated  the  Boers  at  Boomplaats,  with 
the  famous  Basuto  chief  Moshesh.  "  Sir  Harry  Smith's  eccen- 
tricities," he  says,  "  were  displayed  in  such  a  way  that  the  chiefs 
attention  must  have  been  a  good  deal  distracted.  At  one  moment 
he  was  pretending  to  snore,  to  indicate  the  state  of  peace  that 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  his  measures.  At  another  he  was 
illustrating  the  conditions  to  which  the  Amaxosa  were  reduced 
by  browbeating  a  Kaffir  from  the  eastern  colonial  frontier  ;  and 
again  he  was  bathed  in  tears  and  speechless  from  emotion  when 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  church."  No  wonder  that  the 
name  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  is  still  green  in  South  Africa. 

The  interesting  little  volume  edited  by  Mr.  Madan,  under  the  title 
of  Kiungani,  gives  the  histories  of  a  selection  of  the  boys  who,  having 
been  rescued  from  slave-dealers,  are  being  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  Uuiversities' Mission  to  Central  Africa,  and  also  a  collec- 
tion of  folklore  tales  gathered  from  the  boys.  These  histories  of 
slave  boys  are  written  by  themselves,  in  their  own  dialects,  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Madan.  In  their  details  they  vary,  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  have  a  strong  family  resemblance.  Almost  invariably 
the  tale  begins  with  an  account  of  the  kidnapping  of  the  unfor- 
tunate narrator.  Either  he  rambled  and  was  seized  by  an  Arab, 
or  he  was  decoyed  away  by  the  promise  of  good  things  to  eat,  or 
his  village  was  attacked,  its  people  slaughtered,  and  he  was 
dragged  weeping  from  the  corpses  of  the  father  and  mother  whom 
he  dearly  loved.  Then  comes  the  long  journey  to  the  coast,  the 
whip  and  the  slave-stick,  or  very  likely,  if  the  victim's  strength 
fails  him,  the  stab  of  the  Arab's  spear  that  ends  his  miseries.  The 
coast  reached,  either  he  is  packed  in  a  dhow  and  exported,  or  he 
becomes  a  chattel  sold  for  a  trifle  from  hand  to  hand.  Of  course 
these  histories  are  narrated  by  boys  who  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape,  for  the  most  part  by  the  blessed  agency  of  an 
English  man-of-war.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  of  these 
sad  tales  not  to  realize  that  such  fortunate  ones  are  in  a  very  small 
minority.  The  book  is  necessarily  full  of  stories  of  sickening  cruelty 
— though,  curiously  enough,  their  narrators  do  not  seem  to  think 
much  of  them,  perhaps  because  they  are  so  accustomed  to  torture 
and  bloodshed.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  life  histories 
is  No.  XII.,  that  of  a  Ganda  boy.  This  boy  went  with  his  uncle, 
the  chief  Mabingo,  to  help  to  build  a  town  for  the  King  Mtesa. 
A  propos  of  this  worthy  he  says,  naively : — "  These  kings  have  their 
customs.  When  a  king  dies,  and  his  son  reigns  in  his  stead,  all  the 
new  king's  brothers  are  seized  and  burnt.  Once  on  the  throne 
a  king  cannot  bear  to  set  eyes  on  a  brother."  When  this  boy 
arrived  at  Court,  the  first  thing  that  he  saw  was  the  execution  of 
a  batch  of  prisoners,  and  then  the  King  ordered  his  Uncle 
Mabingo  to  go  and  take  charge  of  his  "  brothers,"  old  and  young, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen.  Being  interpreted, 
this  meant  that  he  was  to  starve  them  to  death.  But,  when  they 
"  cried  for  want  of  food,  Mabingo  had  pity  on  them  and  gave  them 
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a  little  food."  For  this  act  of  mercy  bo  was  reported,  seized  with 
two  hundred  and  nine  others,  and  in  duo  course  '.uassacred.  The 
boy  himself  became  one  of  the  Kind's  pftges,  an  honour  from  which 
he"  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  Mtesa  to 
kill  any  page  who  dropped  a  dish  or  slammed  a  door,  llis  sub- 
sequent adventures,  too,  are  most  exciting  and  told  in  singularly 
clear  and  vivid  language,  but  we  cannot  follow  them  here.  This 
interesting  collection  of  histories  cannot  but  serve  a  good  end,  and 
may  perhaps  open  the  eyes  of  somo  people  to  what  the  slave-trade 
really  means.  Of  the  folklore  and  other  tales  we  must  content 
•ourselves  with  saying  that  they  are  very  curious,  and  seem  to  bear 
a  strong  family  resemblance  to  some  which  are  to  be  found  in 
countries  whence  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  reached 
Central  Africa.  They  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Audrew  Lang, 


SIIERRYANA* 

A BOOK  on  sherry  by  "  F.  W.  C."  might  as  well  be  signed 
with  the  full  name ;  but,  as  it  is  natural  that  a  gentleman 
should  like  to  preserve  his  incognito,  we  go  no  further  in  the 
direction  of  removing  it.  With  Mr. — well,  with  "  F.  W.  0.," 
to  write  the  book,  and  Mr.  Sambourne  to  illustrate  it,  a  lover  of 
sherry  and  of  art  is  not  likely  to  find  any  ground  of  complaint, 
though  it  be  a  little  one.  The  illustrations  are  agreeable  enough, 
from  "  the  Duke"  imbibing  a  tumblerful  of  Oloroso  from  the  keg 
•of  a  very  smart  cantiniere,  through  sketches  of  Xeres  and  fancy 
pieces  of  tournaments  between  the  water-drinking  and  linen-clad 
Moor  and  his  wiser  Christian  victor,  who  has  got  armour 
without  as  well  as  sherry  within,  of  Spanish  barber-shops,  of 
John  Bull  (where  is  dat  John  Bull  now?)  contemplating  the  light 
through  a  glass  of  sherry  with  much  satisfaction,  to  a  finale  of  a 
night  watchman  interrupting,  not  a  drinking  bout,  which  one 
might  expect,  but  a  serenade.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  text  is  well  informed  and  orthodox,  with  not  too  much  of  that 
miscellaneous  book  learning  which  works  of  the  kind  always  think 
it  necessary  to  supply.  We  think,  however,  that  we  shall  be 
doing  best  both  as  reviewers  and  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
that  purpose  which  "  F.  W.  C."  has  at  heart  if  we  devote  our- 
selves chiefly  to  the  questions,  Why  has  the  popularity  of  sherry 
fallen  off  in  England  ?  and  What  chance  is  there  of  its  recovering 
that  popularity  F 

We  need  hardly  say  that  all  the  nonsense  about  sherry  being  a 
*  brewed  wine  "  we  brush  aside  at  once.  Of  course  it  is,  at  least 
in  its  more  popular  and  best-keeping  kinds,  a  brewed  wine,  and 
an  uncommonly  well-brewed  one  too.  So  is  champagne,  the  most 
popular  of  drinks  at  present;  so  was  (though  it  is  not,  or  at 
least  ought  not  to  be)  claret,  in  not  its  least  popular  time. 
Moreover,  the  most  "  brewed  "  sherries — the  altogether  incom- 
parable and  never  sufficiently  to  be  praised  old  browns,  which  in 
perfection  are  so  hard  to  get  now — are  the  best.  The  objection  is 
a  mere  afterthought,  and  not  to  be  for  a  moment  entertained  by 
any  person  of  taste.  You  may  spend  too  little  time  and  trouble 
•over  a  work  of  art ;  you  cannot  easily  spend  too  much.  The  real 
reasons  for  the  comparative  decadence  of  sherry  are,  we  take  it, 
not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  never  be  a  cheap  wine. 
The  most  delicious  of  "  natural  "  sherries,  free  from  all  charge  of 
"  brewedness,"  free  from  all  charge  of  over-strength,  with  a  taste 
as  delicate  as  claret  and  as  distinct  as  Burgundy,  a  tonic,  a 
refresher,  a  stomachic,  a  cure  of  biliousness  and  gout,  and  most  of 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  is  the  so-called  Tio  Pepe.  ButTio  Pepe 
costs  from  five-and-sixpence  to  seven  shillings  a  bottle.  You 
cannot  keep  it  open  for  half  a  day  without  its  undergoing  some 
curious  process  of  oxidation,  and  its  austere  perfection  repels  the 
vulgar  taste.  No  doubt  a  bottle  of  good  champagne  is  as  expensive, 
indeed  more  so,  and  quite  as  uukeepable ;  but,  then,  any  boy  or 
girl  who  can  appreciate  ginger-beer  can  appreciate  champagne.  Go 
to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  and  take  an  old  gold  or  brown 
sherry  from  a  solera,  dating  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy  years 
back,  as  far  as  its  establishment  goes.  You  can  hardly  get  a  more 
glorious  wine ;  but,  according  to  modern  arrangements,  when  and 
how  are  you  to  drink  it  ?  When  sensible  men  drank  small  beer 
during  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  sherry  afterwards,  it  was  possible  ; 
it  was  possible  when  they  consumed  a  couple  of  glasses  of  sherry 
and  a  biscuit  as  luncheon  before  an  early  dinner.  '  But  nowadays, 
with  half  a  dozen  wines  drunk  at  dinner,  with  no  peaceable  period 
afterwards,  and  with  either  substantial  luncheons  or  none  at  all, 
the  thing  is  somehow  ruled  out.  So  much  for  the  most  excellent 
kinds  of  the  wine.  But,  unluckily,  the  experience  of  the  Briton 
is  very  far  from  limited  to  the  most  excellent.  "  Unpopular"  as 
it  may  be,  it  is  still  largely  sold,  and  we  challenge  all  real  judges 
of  wine  to  contradict  us  (we  are  sure  "  F.  AV.  0."  would  not) 
when  we  say  that,  putting  hock  aside  (of  which  t  he  bad  specimens, 
when  they  are  bad,  are  simply  loathsome  and  poisonous  to  an 
unsurpassable  degree),  the  most  loathsome  and  the  most  poisonous 
of  all  wines  is  bad  sherry.  The  peculiar  pain  behind  the  eyes 
which  this  accursed  liquid  gives  is  gut  generis ;  we  have  never 
known  it  to  be  scientifically  explained.  A  head  like  a  policeman's 
rattle,  a  throat  like  a  limekiln,  reward  the  hapless  drinker  of  this 
abomination  if  he  takes  more  than  three  or  four  glasses  of  it.  To 
be  sure  its  flavour  generally  gives  sufficient  warning ;  and,  even 
short  of  the  purgatory  just  described,  the  malaise  arising  from  a 
very  moderate  consumption  of  bad,  or  even  imperfectly  matured, 
samples  of  the  wine  is  indescribable.    Allow  for  this,  and  allow 
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for  the  fact  (not  altogether  to  bo  regretted)  that  Englishmen  are 
getting  more  and  more  to  demand  in  wino  a  beverage,  and  not 
Uterelj  a  cordial  or  a  means  of  getting  drunk,  and  wo  think  tho 
evil  repute  of  sherry  is  to  bo  explained.  Add,  most  of  all,  tho 
growing  reluctance  to  give  a  good  price  for  wino.  With  all  sub- 
mission to  experts,  wo  doubt  very  much  whother  decent  sherry 
can  bo  got  at  what  Englishmen  call  cheap  prices ;  and  the  class  of 
wine-buying  Englishmen  which  is  unable  to  discern  good  from 
bad  is  yearly  increasing.  Therefore  it  pays  better  to  sell  much 
muck  (we  beg  pardon,  but  we  can't  help  it)  than  to  sell  a  little 
nectar.  Therefore  some  at  least  of  the  persons  who  would  buy 
are  prevented  from  purchasing  the  nectar  by  their  rueful  acquaint- 
ance with  the  muck.  We  do  not  think  that  "  F.  W.  0."  is  likely 
to  quarrel  with  this  exposition,  and  we  only  wish  he  or  we  saw 
a  way  to  putting  things  in  a  better  state. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

MR.  JACKSON'S  book  supplies  a  want.  The  Roman  anti- 
quities of  Dalmatia  and  the  adjoining  provinces  have  been 
more  than  once  described  and  illustrated,  but  very  few  persons 
know  anything  of  the  vast  stores  of  mediaeval  art  which  abound  in 
those  countries.  The  author  brings  many  of  these  treasures  before 
us  in  drawings  which  are  for  the  most  part  almost  as  delicate  and 
beautiful  as  the  objects  they  represent.  His  drawings  are  not 
confined  to  architectural  subjects,  but  include  several  examples  of 
Church  plate  and  silversmith's  work,  in  which  Dalmatia  is  excep- 
tionally rich.  But  while  Mr.  Jackson  is  primarily  an  artist  and 
an  architect,  he  is  also  a  classical  scholar  and  a  thoughtful  student, 
and  he  epitomizes  with  a  graceful  pen  the  history  of  the  countries 
whose  masterpieces  of  art  he  sketches  with  so  deft  a  pencil.  He 
shows  how  and  why  Dalmatia  in  the  middle  ages  fostered  arts  and 
letters,  while  the  Slavonic  kingdoms  of  the  interior  were  in  a  state 
of  semi-barbarism,  how  she  never  lost  her  old  traditions  of  civil  law, 
settled  order,  and  an  ancient  culture,  and  how  jealously  she  main- 
tained the  civil  liberties  she  inherited  from  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  Venetian  rule  which  calmed  down  all  internal 
dissensions,  and  gave  to  the  Dalmatians  not  only  peace  and  pro- 
sperity, but  the  means  of  educating  themselves  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  best  artists  of  Italy  herself.  On  this  point,  however, 
Mr.  Jackson  appears  to  be  at  issue  with  some  of  the  German  his- 
torians of  Dalmatia,  who  declare  that  Venice  did  nothing  for  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  Austrians, 
on  taking  possession  of  Dalmatia,  found  the  country  in  a  state  of 
deplorable  backwardness  and  ignorance.  He  shows  us  how,  for 
nearly  four  centuries,  the  political  history  of  the  province  is 
simply  a  narrative  of  resistance  to  the  western  encroachments  of 
the  Porte,  and  that  to  Dalmatian  heroism  only  in  a  slightly  less 
degree  than  to  the  virile  and  resolute  policy  of  the  Republic  of 
St.  Mark  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  in  Italy,  "  a  land  for  which  the  Turk  ever  hun- 
gered," but  on  which  he  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  for  the  first  and 
last  time  in  1480  before  the  Duke  of  Calabria  drove  him  from  his 
temporary  hold  of  Otranto.  Perhaps  to  English  readers  the  most 
interesting  figure  in  Dalmatian  history  is  Marc'  Antonio  de 
Do  minis,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Spalato,  Dean  of  Windsor, 
Master  of  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand,  and  Rector  of  West  Ilsley  in 
Berkshire.  This  interesting  pluralist  and  dignitary  of  the  Roman 
and  Anglican  Churches  was  born  in  1566,  and  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  in  the  Ulyrian  College  at  Loreto.  He  was  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  Padua,  and,  while  there,  wrote  his  De 
jRadiis  Visas  et  Lucis  in  Vitris  Perspectives  et  Iride  Tractatus, 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  declared  to  be  the  first  explanation  ever 
given  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Boscovitch,  on  the  other 
hand,  laughed  to  scorn  his  countryman's  very  shallow  know- 
ledge of  optics,  and  Hall  am  pronounces  his  discovery  "  an 
anomaly  in  science,  as  it  is  one  of  a  very  refined  and  subtle 
nature,  made  by  a  man  who  has  given  no  other  indication 
of  much  scientific  sagacity  or  acuteness."  At  any  rate,  his 
discovery  was  incomplete,  and  Descartes  improved  upon  it. 
When  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Segna,  was  killed  in  action 
by  the  Turks,  Marc'  Antonio  was  preferred  to  the  vacant  see, 
from  which  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Spalato.  Here  he  exerted  himself  to  improve  the  intellectual 
tone  of  his  clergy,  to  whom  he  gave  lectures  on  logic  and  the 
sciences,  and  had  an  unseemly  quarrel  with  one  of  his  suffragan 
bishops.  Some  of  the  reforms  he  advocated  in  Church  govern- 
ment caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  on  one  occasion 
while  preaching  in  his  own  cathedral  one  of  the  canons  rose  from 
his  seat  and  cried  out  to  him,  "  Mentiris  in  gutture."  In  1615 
the  Archbishop  resigned  his  see  after  having  filled  it  for  thirteen 
years,  and  left  Spalato  for  Venice,  where  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was  then 
English  Ambassador  to  the  Republic.    In  the  following  year  he 
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published  his  De  Itepublied  Ecelesiasticd,  which  was  condemned 
as  heretical  by  the  doctors  of  Cologne  as  well  as  by  those  of  Paris. 
In  this  book  he  denounced  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
and  the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  and  he  declared  that  Huss  had 
been  unjustly  and  illegally  condemned.  He  was  warmly  wel- 
comed to  England  by  the  leaders  in  Church  and  State,  and  King 
James  gave  him  a  deanery  and  two  livings.  Grotius  thought 
that  the  great  object  of  De  Dominis  was  to  reconcile  the  Romish 
and  the  Protestant  churches.  At  any  rate,  he  entered  into  com- 
munication with  his  old  schoolfellow,  Gregory  XV.,  who  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  taia  counsel  of  him,  and  who  was  even 
ready  to  bestow  upon  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  In  1622  he  publicly 
recanted  all  he  had  written  against  the  Papacy.  King  James 
■was  exceedingly  indignant,  deprived  him  of  his  benefices,  and 
banished  him  the  country.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  made  his 
peace  with  the  Pope.  After  Gregory's  death,  his  indiscreet 
tongue  once  more  got  him  into  trouble.  He  was  accused  of  a 
relapse  into  heresy,  and  of  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with 
Protestants.  He  was  imprisoned  in  St.  Angelo,  where  he  died  in 
his  fifty-fifth  year,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  After  his 
death  he  was  pronounced  heretical,  and  his  body  was  dug  up  and 
burned,  together  with  his  writings.  The  figure  of  this  unquiet 
Archbishop  from  the  borders  of  Turkey  performing  State  functions 
at  Windsor,  and  paying  (as  we  hope  he  did)  occasional  visits  to 
his  rustic  parishioners  in  a  Berkshire  village,  takes  a  forcible 
hold  upon  the  imagiuatioD.  Among  the  numerous  excellent 
architectural  illustrations  to  this  beautiful  book  we  would  espe- 
cially call  attention  to  the  apse  of  St.  Grisogono  and  to  the  ark 
of  St.  Simeone  at  Zara,  to  the  west  doorway  of  the  Duomo  at  Trail, 
to  the  pulpit  in  the  Duomo  of  Spalato,  and  to  the  apse  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Parenzo.  There  are  also  many  exquisite  drawings 
of  ecclesiastical  plate,  staffs  and  croziers,  and  other  articles  of 
church  furniture.  We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
chalice  in  the  church  of  Mezzo,  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  truly  says 
that  "  never  was  anything  more  quaintly  or  prettily  imagined"; 
and  to  the  ostensorio  in  the  tracery  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ossero. 
The  drawing  of  this  latter  vessel  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
except  the  colouring,  which,  however,  we  can  see  with  our  mind's 
eye  as  we  listen  to  our  author's  description  of  this  gem  of  the 
Ossero  treasury : — "  This  ostensorio,  or  monstrance,  is  of  silver, 
parcel-gilt,  and  enriched  with  an  exquisite  deep-blue  enamel, 
which  forms  a  magnificent  and  effective  ground,  on  which  is 
traced  an  elaborate  design  of  scrolls  and  leafage  and  of  rays 
interspersed  with  little  stars,  or  sometimes  with  little  animals, 
hares  or  rabbits,  with  dogs  in  pursuit."  It  is  well  that  Ossero 
should  have  hidden  treasures  in  its  churches  to  refresh  the  eyes  of 
the  traveller  wearied  and  saddened  by  the  sights  which  meet  his 
eye  out  of  doors.  It  is  little  changed  apparently  since  Fortis  in  1771 
wrote  of  it  as  "  a  corpse  of  a  city  in  which  there  are  perhaps  more 
empty  and  ruined  houses  than  there  are  inhabitants."  It  still  presents 
*  the  most  abject  picture  of  neglect,  poverty,  and  decay  ;  and  the 
pale  emaciated  countenances  and  lack-lustre  eyes  of  its  inhabitants 
betray  the  prevalence  of  the  malaria  that,  like  a  secret  foe,  is  ever 
lying  in  wait  and  seldom  misses  its  victim."  It  would  be  unfair  to 
conclude  our  notice  of  this  fascinating  book  without  a  word  of 
recognition  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Clarendon 
Press  has  issued  it.  The  printing,  the  paper  and  the  binding  are 
in  every  way  suitable  to,  and  worthy  of,  an  artistic  work  of  rare 
interest  and  excellence. 

In  Athos ;  or,  the  Mountain  of  the  Monks,  Mr.  Riley  describes 
his  visit  to  the  famous  monasteries  of  Macedonia.  He  and  his 
fellow  traveller,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brisco  Owen,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Qicutnenical 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cavalla.  Titles 
of  honour  are  bestowed  by  Orientals  with  a  lavish  hand  on 
persons  who  prefer  a  claim  to  them,  and  we  fancy  that  it  was 
the  Metropolitan  of  Xanthe  and  Christopolis  rather  than  the 
University  of  Oxford  who  conferred  upon  these  gentlemen  the 
respective  diplomas  of  Professor  of  Theology  and  Professor  of 
Literature  in  that  seat  of  learning.  We  are  the  more  pleased  to 
believe  this  because,  if  Mr.  Riley  had  been  Professor  of  Litera- 
ture, it  would  be  our  duty  to  warn  the  young  men  whom  he 
presumably  would  have  been  required  to  lecture  that  his  style  is 
one  on  which  it  would  be  the  reverse  of  wise  in  them  to  mould 
their  own.  In  a  facetious  invitation  to  his  readers  to  be  his  com- 
panions on  the  journey,  he  pens  the  following  strange  sentence  : — 

And  so,  though  we  jog  on  like  any  other  travellers,  and  crack  our  jokes 
and  curse  our  bed  and  hoard,  yet  wo  shall  be  pardoned  if  sometimes  a 
touch  ignite  a  train  of  thought,  out  of  place  in  any  other  country  save 
that  across  a  land  saturated  through  with  the  energy  of  faith,  for  we  will 
quench  the  (lame  as  speedily  ns  we  can,  and  trudge  again  aloug  the  proper 
and  accepted  track  of  statistics  and  description* 

Less  hard  to  parse,  and  easier  to  understand,  than  this  galimatias 
about  the  ignition  of  trains  of  thought  in  a  land  soaked  through 
with  energy,  is  the  author's  modest  assertion  that  he  wishes  his 
•  ••  <■  1 1  !>!•  ivil  :i  mrt  of  liaii'l-book  f»i  tins  few  travellers 
who  may  visit  the  Peninsula."  And  no  doubt  that,  in  respect  of 
all  statistical  information  as  to  the  lengths  of  the  stages  to  be 
ridden,  the  best  places  to  halt  at,  and  such-like  details,  Mr. 
Riley's  book  will  be  found  trustworthy  and  useful.  His  own 
reflections,  and  his  dissertations  on  the  points  of  resemblance  and 
dissimilarity  between  the  Greek  and  the  Anglican  Churches,  have 
notliing  new  and  original  but  are  always  those  of  a  kindly, 
amiable  man,  who  believes  his  hobby  to  be  the  best  nag  ever 
foaled,  and  who  is  equally  convinced  that  there  is  no  one  like 
himself  to  show  oil'  its  paces. 

On  their  arrival  at  Cavalla  the  travellers  were  fortunate  enough 


to  find  the  Archbishop  preparing  for  his  own  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  mountain,  and  most  amiably  disposed  to  let  them  join  his 
party.  The  possessor  of  the  superlative  titles  the  Altogether 
Most  Holy  One  Philotheos,  by  the  Mercy  of  God  the  Most 
Revereud  and  Divinely-appointed  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan 
of  the  Most  Holy  Metropolis  of  Xanthe  and  Christopolis,  Highly 
Esteemed  and  Right  Honourable,  is  only  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
He  is  about  five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  but  his  lofty  canonical 
hat  and  the  dignity  of  his  bearing  make  him  look  much  taller. 
His  costume,  which  is  described  at  length,  must  be  rather 
cumbrous  for  mountain-climbing.  "  Genial,  kind,  and  full  of 
good  nature  towards  his  equals,  whilst  haughty  and  unbending 
towards  his  inferiors,  indolent  beyond  belief,  absolute  idleness 
being  his  chief  delight,  in  character  he  is  a  pattern  oriental." 
The  dragoman  was  a  certain  Angelos  Melissinou,  a  latitudinarian 
Athenian  who  tormented  the  Archbishop  by  treating  some  of  his 
observances  as  exploded  superstitions,  and  whom  the  prelate  in 
return  frequently  consigned  to  eternal  flames.  In  the  convents 
and  on  the  journey  the  Archbishop  and  his  English  friends  "  crack 
their  jokes,"  as  Mr.  Riley  says,  "like  other  travellers."  They  are 
generally  small,  with  a  mild  ecclesiastical  flavour,  but  sometimes 
naughty  find  practical,  as  when  an  inquisitive  monk  is  betrayed 
by  the  English  visitors  into  taking  a  strong  sniff  at  a  phial  of 
ammonia,  and  passes  on  the  jest  and  the  bottle  to  his  comrades. 

Mr.  Riley  is  of  the  class  of  travellers  who  grieve  in  print  over 
their  bad  dinners  and  stuffy-carriage  accommodation.  He  never 
tires  of  telling  the  public  of  his  tough  beefsteaks,  his  malodorous 
butter,  and  his  rancid  oil.  Not  that  he  is  backward  to  praise  his  food 
when  he  gets  it  sweet  and  good,  for  he  waxes  quite  eloquent  over 
some  cutlets  of  pink  caviare,  on  which  it  was  his  good  fortune  to 
feast  somewhere  on  his  journey.  He  is  not  always  strong  or  even 
dignified  in  controversy.  On  one  occasion  the  Ephoros  Eugenius 
objected  strongly  to  the  19th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England's 
confession  of  faith.  "'Ah,'  said  I,  'perhaps  we  are  wrong; 
only  one  church  is  infallible.'  This,  of  course,  produced  a  general 
laugh  and  a  chorus  of  Pvlycala  (very  good!)  When  in  doubt 
play  a  trump,  is  an  old  whist  rule.  Rome  is  the  trump  card 
here."  What  was  the  joke  ?  Why  the  joke  ?  Why  the  laugh  ? 
Why  is  Rome  a  trump  card  on  Mount  Athos  ?  To  the  lay  mind 
the  anecdote  suggests  an  unexplained  mystery  or  an  ambiguous 
allegory.  As  a  handbook  Mr.  Riley's  Athos,  as  we  have  said,  may 
be  of  essential  service  to  travellers.  The  illustrations  are  interest- 
ing and  fairly  good. 

We  have  included  A  Paraguayan  Treasure  among  our  books  of 
travels,  because  though  it  is  told  in  the  form  of  a  story  or 
novelette,  of  which  the  hero  is  a  man  with  a  hobby  for  seeking 
buried  treasures,  the  tale  of  Mr.  Penistone  and  Grace  Bertram, 
Alice  Granton  (or  Dolores  Susini),  and  Charley  Rayne  is  only  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  a  most  graphic  and  interesting  description  of 
the  comparatively  untravelled  country  lying  between  Concepcion 
and  Monte  Video.  The  politics  and  financial  prospects  of  this  part 
of  Spanish  America  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Baillie  with  the  straight- 
forward simplicity  of  a  man  who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly.  He 
can  tell  of  a  hunting  adventure  with  the  zest  of  a  sportsman,  and 
he  can  bring  before  his  readers  with  the  skill  of  a  shrewd  observer, 
if  not  with  the  eloquence  of  a  poet,  very  vivid  pictures  of  Southern 
scenery.  What  traveller  in  the  interior  of  South  American  countries 
has  not  seen  the  "  verdant  banks  of  a  river  sloping  down  the  water's 
edge  like  an  English  park,  while  every  now  and  then  a  break  in 
the  thick  line  of  trees  and  shrubs  discloses  a  long  green  glade  of 
park-like  land  gently  rising  from  the  water's  edge,  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  lordly  trees "  ?  We  gather  much  useful  and 
pleasant  information  on  many  subjects  from  A  Paraguayan 
Treasure,  and  we  learn  two  facts  which  are  probably  unknown  to 
all  but  very  scientific  and  professional  students  of  natural  history. 
One  is  that  the  blue  boar  is  not  a  fabulous  animal,  only  to  be 
found  ramping  on  a  sign-board,  but  is  a  very  veritable  denizen 
of  Paraguayan  woods,  where  he  affords  excellent  sport  to  his 
pursuers.  The  other  is  that  the  mborebi,  or  tapir,  may  be  trained 
to  draw  a  cart.  In  the  streets  of  Candelaria  Mr.  Baillie  saw 
one  of  these  animals  dragging  a  load  of  bricks.  He  had  been 
brought  as  a  baby  from  the  far  North,  and  had  been  domesticated 
and  educated. 

Here  and  There  in  Yucatan  is  a  collection  of  short  magazine 
articles,  which  originally  could  have  been  hardly  worth  publish- 
ing, and  which  certainly  are  not  deserving  of  reproduction.  We 
learn  from  its  pages  that  the  people  of  Dolores  village  believe  that 
mustard  taken  in  pinches,  like  snuff,  will  cure  a  bad  memory  and 
quicken  the  intellect,  and  that  Cozumel  tobacco,  apud  Mrs.  Le 
Plongeon,  is  as  good  as  that  grown  in  Cuba.  We  have  a  just  and 
humane  and  indignant  protest  against  the  hideous  cruelties  of 
turtle-carriers,  which  are  so  great  as  almost  to  drive  the  spec- 
tators of  them  to  jump  overboard.  There  is  rather  a  pathetic 
story  of  a  priest  whose  life  was  made  miserable  to  him  by  his  in- 
nocent possession  of  an  evil  eye. 


THOMAS  CAULYLE.* 

IT  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  select  a  more  difficult  task  of 
the  kind  than  that  which  Mr.  Gamett  has  in  this  volume 
attacked  and  very  successfully  accomplished.  The  difficulty,  it  is 
only  just  necessary  to  say,  is  a  difficulty  almost  sui  generis,  or  at 
least  temporit  sui.    Most  lives  would  require  more  research  than 
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Cavlyle's,  many  would  require  the  exorciso  of  greater  and  rarer 
gifts  of  literary  and  ethical  crit  icism.  Hut  the  crowning  danger 
of  a  biographer  (especially  in  short  space)  of  Carlyle  nt  this 
moment  is  that  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  tako  up  tho 
gauntlet  against  Mr.  Fronde  and  all  the  commentators  of  Mr. 
Fronde  and  to  occupy  his  book  with  special  pleading  against 
them.  Mr.  Garnott  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  avoided  this  danger 
most  cleverly,  while  not  failing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  state  his 
own  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Fronde  and  Mr.  Fronde's  conduct  to  his  dead 
friend  clearly  and  unmistakably.  It  would  lie  easy,  of  course,  in  a 
matter  which  is  simply  one  great  ash-heap  of  chits  doloxus  to  fix  on 
points  where  we  differ  with  Mr.  Garnett,  or  where  we  might  have 
liked,  if  the  book  had  been  given  to  us  to  edit  instead  of  to  criti- 
cize, to  suggest  additions.  W'e  think  that  Mr.  Garnett  is  not  quite 
just  to  Mrs.  Oarlyle,  and  that  he  has  shown  especial  injustice  in 
ascribing  "  ill-temper  "  to  her — "  sharp-tempered  "  she  was,  no 
doubt,  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  He  might  perhaps 
have  laid  a  little  more  stress  on  the  undoubted  weakness  of 
Carlyle's  own  character,  insistence  on  which  is  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  an  estimate  of  him  generally  as  high  as  the 
highest  that  has  been  made.  It  is  possible  to  think  that  a  few 
obiter  dicta  on  subjects  not  very  directly  connected  with  the 
matter,  and  highly  controversial  in  themselves,  would  have 
been  better  away ;  and  when  we  find  Mr.  Garnett  intimating 
that  Mill  "  materially  raised  the  Commons  in  the  estimation  of 
thinking  men,"  we  cannot  help  saying  that  we  had  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  all  but  a  very  few  thinking  men  of  all 
political  colours  owed  a  joint  grudge  to  Mill  for  having  given 
point  to  the  old  gibes  about  the  unfitness  of  philosophers  for 
practical  life.  To  finish,  we  could  have  desired  a  rather  more 
definite  summing-up  of  the  special  literary  characteristics  of  the 
latter-day  seer ;  and,  by  the  way  (to  diverge  in  a  rather  feminine 
manner),  we  could  also  have  desired  a  warmer  appreciation  of  the 
Latter-day  Pamphlets  themselves.  But  Mr.  Garnett,  as  we  judge 
from  some  other  references  of  his  besides  those  to  Mill,  is  a  good 
(we  use  the  word  in  its  best  sense),  a  good  Liberal ;  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  those  who  like  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets  best  are 
generally  those  whom,  as  a  man  of  letters  of  the  present  day  once 
complained,  "  Carlyle  himself  has  made  more  Tory  than  the  devil 
had  made  them  already."  Let  us  remove  ourselves  from  these 
shibboleths. 

It  remains  to  repeat  in  rather  more  detail  that  Mr.  Garnett  has 
given  a  singularly  good  account  of  Carlyle,  man  and  work.  He 
has  had  the  happy,  but  not  unperilous,  idea  of  weaving  into  his 
text  as  much  of  Carlyle's  own  expression  as  possible — an  idea,  we 
say,  not  unperilous,  because  the  carrying  out  of  it  might  have  in- 
volved a  good  deal  of  obscurity,  some  apparent  affectation,  and, 
still  more,  inequality  and  patchiness  of  style.  The  two  latter 
dangers  Mr.  Garnett  has  almost  without  exception  escaped,  and 
obscurity  (at  least  to  persons  fairly  read  in  Carlyle)  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  chargeable  anywhere  except  in  one  passage  on 
p.  109  in  reference  to  Past  and  Present,  which  we  frankly  admit 
that,  either  from  stupidity  or  from  accidental  failure  to  seize 
some  catchword,  we  are  altogether  unable  to  understand.  We  do  not 
know  that  anything  important  to  be  known  in  Carlyle's  biography 
ishere  omitted,  while  his  successive  works  meet  with  criticism  which 
is  always  more  or  less  sympathetic  and  discriminating.  Mr. Garnett 
is  most  emphatically  right  in  insisting,  even  though  it  be  at  some 
loss,  as  has  been  hinted  above,  of  completeness  of  merely  literary 
portraiture,  on  the  altogether  incalculable  importance  of  Carlyle  as 
an  ethical  influence  on  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  he  is  not  much  less  valuable  in  pointing  out  how  this  influ- 
ence was  exercised  and  is  still  working  on  lines  and  in  districts 
(such  as  those  of  the  "  poor  fine  arts  ")  where,  by  some  odd 
freak  of  nature,  the  master  himself  was  altogether  deprived  of 
the  faculty  of  using  or  showing  any  intelligent  appreciation. 
In  particular  we  are  glad  to  note  Mr.  Garnett's  demonstration 
of  the  importance  of  Sartor  Resartus.  Of  late  years  there  has 
appeared  among  various  brisk  young  men  (Heaven  help  them !) 
and  young  women  (but  Heaven  will  not  help  them,  inasmuch  as 
no  woman  ever  should  pretend  to  understand  or  misunderstand 
the  book)  a  tendency  to  sneer  at  this  first  and,  in  a  way, 
last  fruit  of  Carlyle's  genius,  the  book  which  contains  his 
biography,  his  mission,  almost  his  literary  life-work,  huddled 
up  in  a  few  grotesque  and  enigmatic  chapters.  The  French  Revo- 
lution shows  greater  genius ;  the  Life  of  Sterling  is  more  of  an 
artistic  whole;  the  Frederick  is  a  vaster  mine  of  interesting 
matter;  the  Cromwell  is  a  greater  triumph  of  intellectual  labour; 
the  Latter-day  Pamphlets  apply  the  writer's  peculiar  characteristics 
more  directly  to  practical  subjects;  but  Sartor  Resartus  is 
Carlyle.  Let  us  only  add  that  the  always  excellent  bibliographies 
of  the  series,  which  have  sometimes  rather  put  to  shame  its 
letterpress,  show  no  falling  off,  even  though  the  letterpress  is  good 
enough  to  justify  a  heightening  of  standard  in  the  present 
number.  Mr.  John  Anderson  ought  to  be  taken  and  cut  up  into 
little  bibliographical  stars.  Not  the  humblest  of  writers  on 
Carlyle  can  search  his  work  without  being  able  to  say,  in  Carlylian 
words,  "  And  I,  too  ;  I  am  there  also." 


SPORT  IN  EASTERN  BENGAL. 

THE  successful  candidate  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is,  in 
these  days,  required  to  know  more  things  than  were  contem- 
plated by  the  Competition-walla  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  When 
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a  student  gets  his  nomination,  after  a  fierce  contest  with  somo 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Others,  he  has  to  pass  in  two  Oriental 
languages,  to  study  political  economy,  Indian  history,  Indian  law 
and  general  jurisprudence,  and  often  at  a  critical  period  of  his 
studies  lie  has  to  loavo  his  crammer  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  timo 
in  taking  copious  notes  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  decided  by  a 
judge  and  jury  or  a  magistrate.  On  setting  to  work  in  India 
ho  will  probably  discover  that  English  criteria  of  evidence  are 
valueless  when  applied  to  cattle-lilting  in  Ilurriana  or  gang 
robbery  on  the  Brahmaputra.  The  civil  servant  has  also  to  pass 
in  riding.  No  one  has  yet  suggested  that  he  should  pass  an 
examination  in  what  old  English  writers  call  woodman's-craft  and 
Anglo-Indians  "shikar."  But  when  the  happy  timo  comes  for 
hunting  and  shooting  to  be  included  in  tho  compulsory  subjects  of 
Indian  examination  the  work  before  us  must  infallibly  be  chosen 
as  a  text-book.  India  is  rather  bigger  than  the  average  British 
ratepayer  admits  ;  and  Mr.  Sanson's  experiences  were  acquired 
mainly  in  Eastern  and  Central  Bengal.  But  fades  non  omnibus 
una,  nec  diversa  tamen,  applies  to  sport  in  every  Presidency 
and  Proviuce,  and  the  principles  laid  down  are,  in  the  main, 
so  sound,  the  details  so  copious  and  exact,  tho  narrative  so 
plain  and  straightforward,  and  the  love  of  sport  so  honest, 
that  the  work  may  be  usefully  studied  by  tho  hog-hunter  of 
the  Ueccan,  the  explorer  of  the  Annamallies,  and  the  marks- 
man of  the  Himalayas.  Let  no  censorious  person  imagine 
that  the  writer's  object  is  to  teach  the  young  civilian  how  to 
hate  Kacheri  and  to  shirk  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  he 
shows  conclusively  that  close  attention  to  revenue  and  judicial 
duties  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  utilization  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  holidays  in  the  kind  of  sport  suitable  to  each 
season,  ranging  from  the  snipe  to  the  floriken,  from  the  buffalo 
to  the  tiger  and  the  boar.  No  opportunity  seems  ever  to  have  been 
thrown  away  by  the  author.  His  holidays  were  not  spent  in 
writing  to  prove  that  waste  lands  were  only  waiting  for  English 
colonists  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  that  a  fair  duty  levied  on 
exciseable  articles  contributed  to  the  morality  of  the  masses,  that 
the  Permanent  Settlement  was  a  philanthropic  error,  or  that  a 
Settlement  for  only  thirty  years  was  worse  than  a  crime.  Her 
Majesty's  birthday,  when  the  Residents,  with  the  thermometer  at 
950,  celebrated  that  event  by  a  dinner,  a  ball,  and  fireworks,  those 
happy  hours  when  no  Hindu,  out  of  compliment  to  Saraswati  the 
goddess  of  eloquence,  will  touch  pen  and  ink,  the  five  days  of 
the  Moharram  when  the  true  believer  beats  his  breast  and 
curses  the  slayers  of  Hassan  and  Hassein,  the  Holi  with  its 
obscene  songs  and  red  powder,  the  Durga  Puja  and  the  Ram 
Lila,  were  all  made  subservient  to  the  one  great  object  of 
making  the  most  of  a  holiday,  of  which  the  active  Collector  of 
Noacolly  and  the  Commissioner  of  Dacca  never  lost  sight.  No 
sooner  was  work  over,  the  last  witness  heard,  the  last  letter 
signed,  and  the  last  case  decided,  than  by  horse,  palanquin, 
elephant,  boat,  or  all  four  modes  combined,  Mr.  Simson  was  off 
to  some  well-preserved  chur,  where  boars  were  ready  to  test  the 
skill  of  the  lightest  of  horsemen,  or  to  a  jungle  on  the  Eastern 
frontier,  when  some  crack  snipe-shot  found  to  his  amazement  that 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  bring  down  a  rocketing  jungle-fowl.  The 
beat  over,  the  holiday  at  an  end,  the  local  Raja  interviewed 
and  indoctrinated  with  sound  views  as  to  the  protection  of  sport, 
the  mahouts  fee'd,  the  ryot  duly  commended  and  rewarded 
with  backshish  for  pointing  out  the  habitat  of  leopard  and  tiger ; 
and  Mr.  Simson  was  punctually  back  at  his  post,  refreshed  and 
invigorated,  and  with  Act,  Circular,  and  Regulations  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  ready  to  do  substantial  justice  to  rich  and  poor. 
But  the  young  civilian  who  would  imitate  the  author  is  severely 
admonished  that  these  bright  vacations  are  only  reserved  for 
the  man  who  has  strength  and  firmness  sufficient  to  resist 
what  are  called  Station  amusements.  He  must  not  ride  too 
often  on  the  Mall.  He  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  invita- 
tions of  sirens  to  join  in  lawn-tennis.  It  is  even  dangerous 
to  give  too  much  time  to  racquets.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  in  the  cold  weather  of  December  and  January, 
perhaps  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  he  must  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  colleagues  and  friends  by  preferring  a  day  with 
the  howdahs  and  elephants  to  the  annual  and  exciting  match  of 
Civil  versus  Military  to  be  played  on  the  Esplanade. 

Many  other  veterans  have  written  about  sport,  hut  it  often 
happens  that  some  of  the  best  writers  have  a  profound  contempt 
for  anything  below  their  own  particular  standard.  One  thinks  no 
sound  equal  to  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  and  hardly  ever  uses  a 
shot-gun,  except  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  cook,  who  wishes 
the  larder  replenished.  A  dashing  rider,  with  a  stud  of  Arab 
horses,  declares  that  there  is  no  sport  like  hog-hunting,  asserts 
boldly  that  not  one  tiger  in  ten  ever  charges,  and  that  the  majority 
of  these  animals  are  rolled  over  like  hares  in  a  battue.  Snipe- 
marshes  are  considered  perilous  by  men  who  wait  patiently  for 
the  quail,  and  who  like  to  shoot  black  partridges  and  peafowl 
without  getting  their  feet  wet.  Every  game  in  turn — with  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  to  the  Madras  bison  and  the  Himalayan  ibex — 
has  been  pursued  and  shot  by  Mr.  Simson,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  all  is  reality  and  fact.  Scattered  incidents  are  not  grouped 
together  in  order  to  make  up  a  sensational  day.  His  diary  was 
carefully  kept  for  more  than  five-and-twenty  years,  and  from  it 
all  the  stories,  hints,  predictions,  and  warnings  have  been  ex- 
tracted, and  they  make  up  an  honest  record  of  varied,  manly,  and 
exciting  sport. 

We  must  leave  readers  to  find  out  for  themselves  from  this 
volume  what  choice  tracts  still  remain  for  the  shooter  in  plains 
and  jungles  where  a  vast  and  quick-growing  population,  feeling 
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secure  against  Mahratta  raid  and  Mohammedan  oppression  and  no 
longer  thinned  by  famines  and  epidemics,  has  during  the  last  forty 
years  marvellously  increased,  to  the  confusion  of  statisticians  and 
economists.  But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Siuison  on  some  of  the  laws 
and  canons  of  sport. 

In  the  first  place,  the  English  sportsman,  official  or  planter  or 
merchant,  must  have  his  henchman  or  native  shikari.  This  in- 
dividual is  not  engaged  to  go  about  potting  snipe  and  jungle  fowl 
for  the  dinner-table.  He  is  to  travel  and  report  on  the  state  of 
the  crops,  the  burning  of  the  jungle,  the  depth  of  water  where 
ducks  congregate,  and  the  warm,  soft  mud  in  which  snipes  feed, 
lie  must  not  loiter  in  bazaars  or  grog-shops,  picking  up  incorrect 
information  at  second-hand.  He  must  skirt  jungles,  enter  villages, 
and  see  for  himself.  He  should  be  wiry,  obedient,  truthful  [if 
possible],  and,  above  all,  a  Mussulman.  Hindus  are  excellent  in 
their  ways.  In  the  bungalow,  whether  the  master  is  in  health 
or  sickness,  they  are  attentive  and  invaluable.  But  on  a  journey 
they  are  sources  of  delay  and  obstruction  ;  they  require  two  hours 
at  a  time  to  bathe,  cook,  and  eat.  They  cannot  live,  as  Moham- 
medans do,  on  various  kinds  of  edibles — except,  of  course,  swine's 
flesh.  They  are  always  wanting  to  do  puja  at  the  wrong  time. 
And  Calcutta  men  especially  know  little  of  any  country  except 
the  Salt  Water  Lake,  the  jheeh  to  the  west  of  Howrah,  and 
the  great  Hanspukria  mere.  Besides,  -when  taken  into  the  interior, 
they  are  always  wanting  to  return  to  the  big  city,  and,  as  Mr. 
Simson  pathetically  puts  it,  they  are  constantly  inventing  deaths 
and  births,  marriages  and  festivals,  as  excuses  for  going  home. 
Mr.  Simson's  man  Baddaruddin — that  is,  the  "  Full  Moon  of  the 
Faith  " — was  a  priceless  servant,  and  others,  capaces  imperii,  may 
still  be  found  like  him,  whether  amongst  theBheels,  the  Santals,or 
the  more  civilized  tribes  of  the  plains.  The  Phoenix  of  Shikaries 
having  been  duly  found,  other  rules  must  be  carefully  observed.  On 
the  spear-heads  for  hog-hunting,  and  on  howdahs  and  the  general 
accoutrements  of  elephants,  their  keep,  care,  diseases,  and  medicines, 
the  author's  suggestions  are  excellent.  Everyone  who  has  shot 
with  a  line  of  elephants  lmows  the  annoyance  caused  by  howdahs 
which  fit  badly  or  which  are  not  properly  balanced.  Strategical 
operations  are  delayed  for  a  precious  quarter  of  an  hour  while  the 
clumsy  bowdah  of  one  of  the  party  has  to  be  rearranged,  the  cords 
tightened,  and  a  piece  of  soft  leather  inserted  between  the  ropes 
and  the  skin,  so  that  the  animal  shall  not  be  galled.  Heavy 
howdahs,  built  in  Calcutta  to  carry  Governors,  Rajas,  and  similar 
potentates,  are  of  no  use.  The  howdah  should  be  as  light  as  is 
compatible  with  strength  and  comfort ;  should  have  pouches  for 
the  ammunition,  and  rests  for  the  guns.  All  the  material  should 
be  of  the  best.  One  shooter  in  each  howdah,  with  a  faithful 
attendant  behind  him,  is  quite  sufficient.  Equally  judicious  are 
the  observations  about  the  tents,  the  encampment,  the  commis- 
sariat, and  the  general  organization  of  the  shooting  party.  The 
tents  should  be  pitched  near  enough  to  a  bazaar  for  supplies,  and 
not  too  near  for  the  annoyance  caused  by  dust,  and  flies,  and  dogs 
that  howl  at  night,  and  carry  off  the  ham  or  the  shoulder  of 
mutton  from  the  cooking  tent,  just  as  the  hhnmaman  is  looking 
another  way.  There  must  be  a  tank  or  river  for  the  elephants  to 
bathe,  and  good  water  for  the  servants  and  camp-followers  to 
drink.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  a  man  who  can  successfully 
plan  an  expedition,  provide  against  contingencies  and  for  the 
comfort  of  half  a  dozen  sportsmen  with  their  servants,  a  dozen 
mahouts  and  some  three  dozen  of  syces  and  camp-followers,  may  be 
trusted  not  to  fail  in  the  relief  works  of  a  famine,  and  in  procuring 
the  information  and  supplies  for  a  frontier  expedition  when  a 
prisoner  must  be  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  Abors  or  Lushais. 

On  other  points  we  must  now  and  then  differ  from  Mr.  Simson. 
Snipe-shooting  in  the  heat  of  the  day  being  admittedly  out  of  the 
question,  except,  let  us  say,  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  March,  it  is  an  unsettled  question  whether  this  sport  in 
other  months  should  be  pursued  in  the  early  morning  or  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Simson,  granting  that  authorities  differ, 
boldly  decides  for  the  morning.  You  then  find  snipe  on  the 
feed.  Tiresome  cowherds  have  not  3-et  tethered  the  cows  on 
the  best  spots,  and  your  time  is  your  own.  Not  so,  we  say,  if 
the  sportsman  has  to  be  back  in  office  before  midday.  But 
the  real  argument  against  early  shooting  in  September  and 
October  is  that  then  the  sun  is  getting  more  powerful  every  half- 
hour.  The  birds  are  very  often  wild  in  the  early  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  the  glare  is  decreasing  after  4  r.M.  Birds  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.  Business  first  and  pleasure  afterwards  is  also 
a  sound  principle.  But  whether  the  shooter  selects  7  a. jr.  or 
4.30  P.lfc  for  his  two  hours  in  the  rice-fields,  lie  may  believe  Mr. 
Simson  when  he  tells  him  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day  snipe  are 
to  be  found  in  the  driest  places,  under  thorns  or  in  sandy  spots  ; 
sometimes  they  settle  right  out  in  the  middle  of  the  marsh 
and  on  the  top  of  weeds  and  tangled  rice-stalks  that  cover  water 
four  or  five  feet  deep. 

The  author  could  hardly  be  a  real  sportsman  without  being 
something  of  a  naturalist.  He  proves  incontestably  that  in 
the  case  of  that  beautiful  but  worthless  bird,  the  painted  snipe, 
the  female  is  handsomer  and  larger  than  the  male.  Tigers,  he 
thinks,  are  often  a  maligned  race.  Any  one  who  is  killed  or 
missing  is  said  to  have  been  carried  off  by  a  tiger,  and  we  agree 
with  him  that  murders  are  often  quietly  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
Leopards  do  as  much  and  more  harm.  Tigers  generally  live  away 
from  villages  in  grass  or  the  jungle,  and  occasionally  kill  bullocks. 
Any  small  patch  of  wild  cane  in  the  middle  of  a  populous  hamlet 
will  conceal  a  leopard  for  months  and  years ;  and  every  night  dogs, 
goats,  and  calves  are  missing.    Mr.  Simson  remarks  that  the  pre- 


sence of  a  leopard  or  tiger  at  night  is  often  made  known  by  a 
peculiar  cry  of  the  jackal.  He  calls  it  the  pheal.  It  is  more  cor- 
rectly the  phiou.  The  animal,  instead  of  its  excruciating  long 
howl,  emits  a  short,  snappish  bark,  exactly  like  that  of  a 
dog.  The  glossary  in  this  volume  is  not  so  full  or  accurate  as  it 
should  be ;  and  the  chapters  or  letters  might  be  rearranged,  so 
as  to  make  more  distinction  between  the  large  game  and  the 
small.  Possibly  some  critics  may  think  that  Mr.  Simson  is  too 
terribly  in  earnest,  and  official  prigs  may  be  horrified  to  learn 
that  the  author  once  ordered  a  colony  of  Mughs  to  anchor  their 
boats  on  the  side  of  a  river  where  they  could  not  spoil  sport,  and 
has  used  his  influence  with  landholders  and  native  gentlemen  to 
prevent  the  disturbance  of  game  by  "  fishermen  and  agriculturists." 
But  there  is  more  wholesome  reading  in  this  volume  than  iu  any 
number  of  articles  and  essays  written  by  sentimental  civilians 
about  some  new  and  impracticable  India  of  the  future. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES.* 

'T'lIE  Government  Official  is  dedicated  to  the  citizens  of  Liver- 
pool,  "  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kindly  hospitality  to  which 
the  author  mainly  owes  the  opportunity  of  writing  it."  We  are 
by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  are  much 
indebted  to  the  author,  or  that  novel-readers  are,  on  their  parts, 
much  indebted  to  the  citizens  of  Liverpool.  That  the  book  exists 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Liverpool  comprehensively;  it  is  not 
the  citizens'  fault ;  the  author  is  alone  to  blame.  The  sordid  lives 
of  utterly  commonplace  people  are  traced  with  exasperating  care. 
We  do  not  want  horrors  in  our  novels,  but  before  we  have  finished 
the  first  volume  and  arrived  nowhere,  we  began  to  wish  that  some 
of  these  personages  would  cut  each  other's  throats — or  their  own, 
it  really  would  not  matter — anything  for  a  change  and  an  approach 
to  some  sort  of  interest.  We  never  met  a  duller  group  than  the 
characters  in  The  Government  Official,  and  yet  it  seems  strange  that 
even  such  dull  people  as  these  can  talk  so  tediously  and  do  nothing 
with  such  persistence.  But  it  will  be  well  to  touch  on  details. 
The  story  opens  with  a  short  essay  on  London,  ancient  and 
modern.  "  For  the  best  part  of  two  centuries,  Time,  strolling  up 
and  down  the  Strand,  has  been  busily  engaged  in  obliterating 
almost  everything  of  interest  in  that  thoroughfare,"  it  is  remarked 
in  the  first  sentence,  and  there  is  decidedly  something  quaint  in 
the  idea  of  Time  "strolling  "  about  intent  on  this  work.  Tempus 
fuyit  the  familiar  phrase  runs,  but  at  the  entrance  to  the  West 
Central  postal  district  our  author  tells  us  that  he  strolls.  The 
period  chosen  is  the  year  1879,  of  which  the  author  says,  "  Who 
except  the  babe  then  unborn  and  the  child  then  in  arms  can  fail 
to  remember  the  plagues  of  rain  and  waters  which  in  that  year 
came  upon  us  ?  "  Putting  aside  the  possibly  precocious  memory 
of  the  child  in  arms,  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  babe  then  un- 
born being  unable  to  remember  what  occurred  before  its  birth  is 
so  obvious  that  it  was  surely  not  worth  while  to  drag  in  this 
subsequent  suckling.  It  is,  however,  on  one  of  the  rainiest 
days  of  1879  that  we  are  introduced  to  what  would  be  the 
hero  of  the  novel  if  this  could  be  called  a  novel,  and  the 
puppet  to  whom  most  space  is  devoted  could  be  described  as  a 
hero.  His  name  is  Selwyn  Serle,  and  he  is  making  his  way  to 
Somerset  House  through  the  rain,  but,  we  are  told,  "  under 
his  dripping  umbrella  truthfulness,  high  purpose,  the  determin- 
ation to  do  his  duty,  walked  steadily."  The  bearing  of  the  drip- 
ping umbrella  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  man  who  held 
it  up  is  not  worked  out,  but,  having  described  him  and  his 
umbrella,  the  author  seems  to  have  caught  sight  of  a  plain  fact. 
"  Not  a  likely  youth  to  take  for  a  hero,"  he  says.  "  Perhaps  not ; 
but,  such  as  he  is,  he  must  be  taken  or  left."  Fur  the  "  perhaps" 
we  should  have  preferred  to  read  "  assuredly  "  ;  for  the  rest,  he 
can  lie  taken  or  left  by  the  ordinary  reader,  but  the  critic  has  no 
such  luck ;  he  must  follow  Serle  through  tbe  whole  of  this  rainy 
season.  The  plot  can  be  told  in  very  few  words.  Serle  goes  to 
Liverpool,  as  assistant-surveyor  to  a  man  named  Frosdale,  who 
has  control  of  an  Income-tax  department,  which  is  technically 
described  as  "  Third  Liverpool."  lie  is  at  first  snubbed  by  his 
chief,  but  presently  he  reveals  an  aptitude  for  mechanical  drawing, 
and  then  Mr.  Frosdale  invites  his  subordinate  to  lodge  in  his 
house.  Frosdale  has  a  daughter,  with  whom,  of  course,  Serle 
falls  in  love.  The  reader,  if  he  is  awake  when  he  reaches  these 
quasi-incidents,  or  if  he  gets  so  far  into  the  book,  will  wonder  at 
Serle's  taste,  for  Miss  Frosdale  is  an  exceedingly  commonplace  and 
wearisome  young  woman  ;  she  would,  perhaps,  be  irritating  if 
one  could  entertain  a  distinct  sentiment  towards  her.  Frosdale's 
civility  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  thinks  Serle  will  be  useful  to 
him,  for  he  is  an  inventor  of  mechanical  appliances,  and  believes  that 
an  enormous  fortune  is  within  his  reach  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
possible scheme  lie  has  devised  for  the  building  of  blast  furnaces. 

*  The  Government  Official.  A  Novel.  3  vols.  London:  Richard  Bentley 
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Blackett. 
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Maxwell. 
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Devoted  to  Lis  furnace,  Frosdalo  neglocts  his  Inland  Revenue 
duties,  is  suspended,  resigns,  commutes  bis  pension,  comes  to 
poverty,  and  is  tended  in  bis  final  distresses  by  Sorle,  wbo  marries 
the  daughter. 

Mr.  George  Iltdse's  name  is  new  to  us,  but  wo  shall  welcome  it 
■when  bis  next  novel  appears.  Weeping  Feny,  is  a  very  meri- 
torious production.  There  is  enough  plot  to  sustain  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  end  of  the  story,  though  it  is  true  that  the 
author  has  been  constrained  somewhat  to  spin  out  his  second 
volumo  in  order  that  the  necessary  pages  may  be  covered.  His 
characters,  however,  gain  a  hold  upon  us  sufficient  to  make  their 
companionship  agreeable,  and  Mr.  llalse's  style  is  easy  and 
pleasant.  A  mistake  in  the  second  volume  is  that  he  amplifies  in 
the  wrong  place;  but  to  make  our  meaning  clear  we  must  brielly 
sketch  the  plot.  Weeping  Ferry  lies  between  a  manufacturing 
town  and  the  domains  of  the  Blake  family,  Kesterton  Manor. 
The  Blakes  have  been  for  many  generations  all  that  the  possessors 
of  a  great  estate  should  be,  and  there  is  both  humour  and  pathos 
in  a  scene  near  the  beginning  of  the  book  wherein  the  ferryman, 
Peter  Ray,  relates  to  a  crony  for  the  hundredth  time  his  linal 
interview  with  the  late  Squire.  The  honest  old  ferryman  had 
sold  his  pig  in  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  his  rent,  though  he 
knew  that,  if  be  had  chosen  to  tell  the  tale  of  bis  general  bad 
luck,  the  rent  would  have  been  remitted.  The  Squire  kuew  all 
about  it;  and  old  Peter's  anecdote  shows  how  he  was  entertained 
with  port  wine,  and,  finally,  when  the  confession  of  the  pig's  sale 
had  been  wrung  from  him,  received  an  envelope  afterwards  found 
to  contain  four  five-pound  notes,  with  an  inscription  "Prom  the 
Squire  to  bis  friend  Peter  Ray,  offered  in  token  of  bis  respect." 
Ray's  friend  knows  the  story  better  than  its  narrator,  and  is  able 
to  set  the  ferryman  right  as  to  the  periods  when  he  "  came  over 
quite  cold,"  "  "went  hot  all  over,"  and  so  forth ;  for  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  recital  Ray  varies  from  bis  accustomed  statements  as 
to  his  replies  and  temperature  on  this  notable  afternoon.  The 
heroine  of  Weeping  Ferry  is  Ray's  daughter  Effie,  a  gentle  and 
charming  girl.  The  old  Squire  dies  on  the  very  evening  of  his 
interview  with  Ray,  and  the  property  passes  to  a  nephew,  Captain 
Ordway,  a  cruel  and  selfish  personage  who  reverses  all  the  kindly 
traditions  of  the  Blakes.  He,  however,  is  not  the  rightful  heir ; 
for  the  late  Squire's  only  son  had  married  before  he  broke  his 
neck  in  a  steeplechase.  A  daughter  was  bom  to  him,  and  this 
daughter  proves  to  be  none  other  than  Effie,  who  was  only 
adopted  by  the  ferryman.  All  things  are  brought  to  light  and 
set  straight  by  a  somewhat  mysterious  personage  named  Lomax, 
who  professes  to  be  hunting  moths  and  collecting  materials  for 
a  novel,  when  in  truth  he  is  searching  for  proofs  to  restore 
Erne's  birthright.  The  story  is  ingeniously  worked  out;  but 
Peter  Ray  is  not  quite  consistent.  His  manner  of  telling  bis 
famous  story  about  the  old  Squire  is  too  different  from  his 
fluent  speech  after  be  has  received  notice  to  quit — for  Ordway 
drives  him  from  his  home.  "This  trouble,"  he  is  supposed  to 
say,  "  is  only  like  a  summer  shower,  which  beats  down  and  seems 
to  threaten  to  destroy  us ;  but  the  heavier  it  falls  the  more  it  is 
spent,  and  a  clear  sky  is  behind  it  all.  True,  the  storm  may  lay 
low  the  old  and  weakly,  and  to  them  the  blow  comes  in  mercy  ; 
but  the  saplirig  springs  back,  and  the  flower  bends  its  head  till  the 
cloud  has  passed."  This  is  far  too  poetical  for  the  utterance  of 
the  simple  old  ferryman.  Mr.  Halse  has  not  the  rare  gift  of 
making  his  characters  talk  naturally,  as  is  further  instanced  when 
old  Caleb  Evans,  long  time  a  pauper,  formerly  a  blacksmith,  who 
knows  the  secret  of  Effie's  birth,  is  sought  out  in  the  workhouse 
by  the  industrious  Lomax,  and  says  of  himself,  "  I  am  Caleb,  the 
shunned  and  shunning."  Ordway  makes  himself  so  obnoxious  that 
the  reader  is  anxious  to  hear  of  his  downfall,  and  the  mistake  to 
which  we  have  referred  above  is  that  Mr.  Halse  passes  over  bis 
villain's  dispossession  in  a  few  lines.  He  would  have  done  well 
to  work  out  this  incident  in  detail,  for  we  should  have  liked  to 
know  how  the  usurper  behaved,  and  what  he  said  when  the  shock 
came.  Effie's  lover,  Merriford,  is  shadowy,  and  Lomax  rather 
overdoes  his  pretence  of  novel-writing.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Weeping  Ferry  is  decidedly  above  the  average  of  contemporary 
novels. 

There  is  one  deep  and  unfathomable  mystery  about  Cradled  in  a 
Storm,  and  that  is,  how  Mr.  Theodore  Tharp  found  a  publisher. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  an  old  mansion  called  Gaunchester- 
Haugb.  It  is  "  weird,"  has  "  an  old-world  look,"  is  invested  with 
a  "  glamour  of  mystery,"  and  so  forth.  Gaunehester-Ilaugh  is  the 
home  of  General  Crutwell,  a  gallant  and  worthy  soldier,  whose 
retired  life  is  violently  interrupted.  Shrieks  of  agony  are  heard 
one  night  from  the  garden ;  search  is  made,  and  the  General  finds 
his  only  daughter,  who  has  married  against  his  wishes,  lying  with 
a  bleeding  throat,  almost  dead,  after  being  attacked  by  his  savage 
dog.  She  is  brought  into  the  house,  prematurely  gives  birth  to  a 
child,  tells  her  father  that  she  has  murdered  her  husband,  goes 
mad,  and  drowns  herself;  after  which  an  old  clergyman,  Mr. 
Kelso,  who  witnessed  the  suicide,  refuses  her  Christian  burial. 
This  is  pretty  well  for  a  beginning,  and  such  horrors  might  bo 
impressive  if  they  were  narrated  with  any  approach  to  pathos 
or  power  ;  but  Mr.  Tharp  does  little  more  than  catalogue  his 
incidents.  His  vocabulary  is  limited,  and  he  employs  it  crudely  ; 
he  is,  in  fact,  totally  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  are  essential 
to  the  novelist.  The  suicide's  husband,  not  dead,  as  she  supposed, 
presently  arrives — having  been  repulsed  in  bis  own  character — 
disguised  as  a  young  Austrian  officer,  and  murders  the  General; 
but  Mr.  Tharp  chiefly  concerns  himself  with  the  dead  woman's 
daughter,  one  of  the  most  vulgar  and  offensive  young  women  we 


have  had  the  misfortune  of  meeting  in  fiction.  She  engages 
herself  to  Mr.  Kelso's  son,  a  young  officer,  who  distinguishes 
himself  one  evening  by  knocking  down  the  General,  a  man  who, 
besides  being  old  enough  to  bo  his  grandfather,  has  lost  an  arm 
in  action ;  but  the  heroine  speaks  of  her  aged  relative  as  an  "  old 
curmudgeon,"  and  has  no  sympathy  with  him.  Finally,  she  is 
accused  of  stealing  money. 

In  /lis  (,'nisj)  is  "respectfully  dedicated  to  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research."  It  is  an  exceedingly  silly  book.  It  professes 
to  bo  a  relation  of  the  experiences  of  a  medical  man,  Dr. 
Leo  Winterton,  and  an  apology  is  made  by  the  author,  Esme" 
Stuart,  for  "  its  chatty  style  and  also  for  its  egotism."  Tho 
"  chatty  style "  apparently  means  its  slipshod  English,  and  it 
no  doubt  needs  apology.  Leo  Winterton,  while  travelling  in 
Switzerland,  met  a  beautiful  but  mysterious  girl,  named  Aletta 
Templemau,  travelling  also,  with  her  sister  and  father.  Aletta,  as 
Winterton  was  presently  informed  by  her  sister  Ethel,  had  once 
been  to  an  afternoon  party  where  she  was  mesmerized.  Her 
father  came  upon  the  experimenter  when  he  was  in  the  middle  of 
his  performance,  and  some  angry  words  passed,  for  Mr.  Tern  pieman 
did  not  like  it.  The  consequence  was  that  the  mesmerist  never 
reversed  his  spells,  and  for  years  Aletta  had  remained  at  his 
mercy,  liable  to  have  her  will  power  subordinated  to  that  of 
her  oppressor.  Winterton  marries  Aletta,  and  sets  to  work  to 
find  the  mysterious  mesmerist.  One  day  he  is  in  a  train  to- 
gether with  a  lady  and  a  person  who  was  not  a  gentleman  ;  be- 
cause when  the  lady  closed  the  window  the  person  opened  it,  and 
appealed  to  Winterton.  "  Excuse  me  ;  a  lady's  wishes  should  be 
law  in  a  public  conveyance,"  Winterton  replied,  and  thereby  made 
the  person  his  deadly  enemy.  This  was  unfortunate,  because,  as 
the  reader  will  have  guessed,  the  man  who  disregarded  the  wishes 
of  ladies  in  railway  trains  was  none  other  than  the  psychical  re- 
searcher who  had  laid  the  spell  on  Mrs.  Winterton.  He  soon 
afterwards  offers  to  remove  it  for  io,ooo/.,  but  Winterton  is  called 
in  to  attend  the  researcher's  daughter,  and  somehow  or  other  Mrs. 
Winterton  recovers  the  power  of  exercising  her  free  will.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  will  think  of 
the  book.  It  will  assuredly  provoke  the  gibes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  supposing,  of  course,  that  any  one  who  is  not  in  the  Society 
succeeds  in  reading  Miss  Stuart's  serio-comic  essay. 

Digia  is  a  simple  and  unpretentious  sketch  of  Venetian  life 
among  the  lower  classes.  Digia  is  a  water-carrier;  her  lover, 
Marco,  is  a  gondolier.  The  author  writes  with  knowledge  of  the 
place  and  people. 

Of  Sworn  Foes  we  need  not  say  much  more  than  that  it  is 
unmitigated  rubbish.  The  hero  is  a  journalistic  genius  named 
Augustine  St.  Mar.  When  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  is  sorely 
pressed  for  a  leading  article — a  painful  situation  in  which  the 
author  supposes  that  editors  frequently  find  themselves — "  I've 
known  him  to  be  sent  for  in  desperation  when  there  was  scarcely 
time  for  a  dozen  lines  to  be  written,"  a  friend  of  the  genius  says, 
in  describing  him,  "  and  in  a  twinkling  in  has  walked  my  lord  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber  with  a  racy  leader !  "  He  is  the  great  musical 
and  dramatic  critic  of  his  day,  though  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that 
he  passes  most  of  his  time  at  the  theatre  behind  the  scenes,  in  the 
players'  dressing-rooms,  or  in  company  with  the  manager.  This 
manager  earnestly  implores  St.  Mar  to  let  him  have  a  brilliant  play 
which  he  is  sure  this  literary  Crichton  has  dashed  off  in  some  odd 
moment  and  forgotten,  and  when  it  is  handed  over  the  manager  is 
happy.  St.  Mar  also  does  duty  as  a  reporter,  and,  indeed,  is  first 
introduced  at  the  reporters'  table  on  the  St.  James's  Hall  platform 
taking  down  political  speeches ;  he  is,  in  fact,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  admirer  already  quoted,  "  the  first  short-hand 
writer  in  town."  Now  the  first-lieutenant  does  not  act  as  boat- 
swain's mate,  nor  do  brilliant  leader-writers  and  critics  work  as 
reporters.  The  author  does  not  possess  even  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  the  matters  and  persons  described,  and  has  not 
the  wit  to  avoid  appalling  blunders. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  SEDAN* 

IT  is  a  well-deserved  but  curious  piece  of  good  luck  that  Mr. 
Hooper  should  be  able  to  tell  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
Second  French  Empire,  after  having  told  the  tale  of  the  downfall 
of  the  First.  He  would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  another 
nation  in  the  world's  history  which  could  supply  him  with  a  first 
and  second  version  of  such  a  dramatic  catastrophe  within  sixty 
years.  In  this  second  work  Mr.  Hooper  has  an  advantage  which 
was  wanting  to  him  in  the  first.  The  Waterloo  campaign  has 
been  amply  written  about,  and  by  writers  who  are  very  formidable 
rivals.  Thiers's  volume  may  glitter  with  paste  diamonds,  but  it 
does  glitter,  and  will  be  read  for  ever,  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  it  is  eminently  readable.  Good  treatises  by  soldiers — 
English,  French,  and  Belgian — are  to  be  easily  obtained.  But  no 
Thiers,  aud  hardly  even  a  Colonel  Chesney,  has  taken  possession 
of  the  Sedan  campaign.  Mr.  Hooper's  list  of  authorities  shows 
that  it  has  been  described  and  criticized  amply  enough  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  but  it  has  naturally  not  been  an  equally 
popular  subject  in  England.    He  has  the  field  very  much  to 

*  7'lie  Campaign  of  Sedan — the  Downfall  of  the  Second  Empire. 
August- September,  1870.  By  George  Hooper,  Author  of  "  Waterloo — the 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  :  a  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815." 
Loudon :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1887. 
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himself.  Mr.  Hooper  has  excellently  availed  himself  of  his  chance, 
and  has  given  a  thoroughly  clear,  sound,  and  readable  accouut  of 
the  fighting  in  the  war  of  1S70  up  to  the  signing  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  2nd  of  September.  His  style  is  occasionally  disligured 
by  gaudy  patches  of  war-correspondent  English,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  unpretentious.  The  narrative  has  a  merit  not  always  found  in 
military  treatises  even  by  professional  writers.  Mr.  Hooper  does 
not  lose  sight  of  the  wood  because  of  the  trees.  At  no  time  are 
the  general  operations  or  the  positions  of  the  main  armies 
obscured  by  the  minor  actions.  Mr.  Hooper  is  even  so  careful  to 
avoid  anything  of  the  kind  that  he  stops  at  times  to  recapitulate, 
to  sum  up  and  to  explain  to  the  reader  that  that  is  or  the 
other  was  the  general  position  of  things.  The  practice  is  open 
to  abuse,  and  by  dint  of  excessive  repetition  might  become  a  worry 
and  even  a  cause  of  confusion  in  itself.  Still  it  is  easier  to  err  on 
the  other  side,  and  if  the  greatest  feat  of  all  is  to  tell  your  cam- 
paign with  such  lucidity  of  arrangement  that  your  reader  is  never 
in  any  doubt,  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  the  power  of  doing 
that,  and  the  next  best  thing  is  to  stop  and  report  progress. 
Nobody  who  has  tried  to  describe  military  operations  will  under- 
rate the  difficulty  of  narrating  a  number  of  contemporaneous 
movements,  so  as  neither  to  let  one  break  in  on  the  other  nor  to 
allow  the  reader  to  forget  that  they  were  all  happening  together, 
influencing  one  another,  and  tending  to  one  end.  Mr.  Hooper  has 
avoided  these  pitfalls  very  deftly,  and  when  the  reader  has  got  to 
the  last  page  of  the  hook  (having  made  a  proper  use  of  the  seven 
maps  supplied  him)  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  has  not  a  clear 
idea  of  the  great  sweep  to  the  right  made  by  the  German  armies 
from  the  Northern  frontier  of  Alsace  round  to  the  Belgian  frontier 
at  Sedan. 

There  are  two  general  impressions  left  by  Mr.  Hooper's  book, 
whereof  the  first  is  perfectly  orthodox,  but  the  second  not  free 
from  a  suspicion  of  heresy.  To  take  the  safe  one  first.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  story  one  thing  is  particularly  conspicuous, 
and  that  thing  is  the  incalculable  superiority  of  the  Germans. 
They  were  not  only  more  numerous,  better  organized  and  better 
equipped,  but  their  courage  was  better  from  the  very  first,  and 
before  the  victories  at  Woerth  and  Spicheren  had  come  to  justify 
their  confidence.  In  the  affair  at  Saarbriick,  Colonel  von  Pestel 
and  Count  von  Gneisenau  showed  the  dash  and  tenacity  of  men 
■who  believed  themselves  more  than  a  match  for  their  enemies. 
But  the  superiority  on  the  German  side  was  of  older  date  than 
even  the  tight  at  Saarbriick,  and  was  even  more  moral  and 
political  than  military.  From  the  day  in  the  Crimean  War  times 
when  M.  de  Moustier  tried  to  terrify  Bismarck  with  his  "  The 
policy  of  your  Government  will  bring  you  to  Jena,"  and  got  for 
answer  "  Why  not  to  Waterloo  ?  "  it  would  have  been  clear  to 
a  sufficiently  sagacious  observer  who  knew  the  facts  that  the 
players  were  not  fairly  matched.  On  the  German  side  there  were 
men  who  not  only  had  a  definite  object  before  them,  but  who  had 
made  an  absolutely  sound  estimate  of  the  forces  they  had  to  deal 
with  and  the  worth  of  their  own  resources.  They  could,  if  ever 
men  could,  look  a  fact  in  the  face  and  see  what  it  meant.  On  the 
other  side  there  was  nothing  but  infirmity  of  purpose  and  pitiable 
folly.  Long  before  Prussia's  policy  had  led  to  another  Waterloo 
France  had  almost  exactly  repeated  the  errors  which  had  led  to 
Jena.  During  the  war  of  1866  the  French  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers  might  almost  be  said  to  have  copied  the  conduct  of 
Frederick  William.  There  was  the  same  fatuous  belief  that  things 
would  happen  because  it  was  convenient  to  them  that  such  things 
should  happen ;  the  same  silly  confidence  that  they  could  deal  with 
the  enemy  who  had  crushed  others ;  the  same  greedy  hankering 
after  stray  bits  of  plunder,  and  the  same  cowardly  hesitation  to 
play  the  brigand  till  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  successfully  was 
lost.  The  conduct  of  Prussia  was  certainly  not  of  a  kind  to  please 
the  Peace  Society,  but  it  knew  what  it  could  do  and  what  it  could 
not  do.  Mr.  Hooper,  though  his  sympathies  are  German,  does  not 
represent  his  friends  as  the  mere  victims  of  French  aggression. 
He  sees  and  says  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  advisers  deli- 
berately accepted  the  challenge  offered  them  in  1870,  and  he  might 
have  added  that  they  practically  provoked  it.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that,  if  Germany  had  been  really  anxious  to  avoid 
war,  the  Spanish  candidature  of  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  Sigma- 
riDgen  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  The  King  of  Prussia 
would  have  interfered  as  head  of  the  House,  and  would  have 
stopped  it  at  once.  When  he  told  M.  Benedetti  that  he  could  not 
prevent  Prince  Antoine  and  his  son  from  doing  what  they  pleased, 
he  was  using  a  convenient  formal  truth  ;  but  these  are  the  occa- 
sional necessities  of  politics.  Nobody  who  is  not  a  fanatic  against 
all  war  will  blame  the  German  chiefs  for  forcing  on  a  quarrel  at 
a  time  convenient  to  themselves.  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  col- 
leagues knew  very  well  that  they  had  to  choose  between  fighting 
France  single-handed  or  meeting  her  when  Austria  was  able 
to  fall  into  lino.  Nothing  can  he  more  admirable  than  the  dexterity 
shown  in  allowing  the  quarrel  to  arise,  and  then  so  managing 
the  German  side  of  it  as  to  let  it  grow  into  war,  and  yet  to  put 
the  enemy  in  the  wrong.  The  practical  sense  of  the  Germans  was 
often  shown  in  a  sulliciently  ungracious  way.  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Von  Moltke  were  decidedly  brutal — at  least  in  the  French 
sense — in  their  demeanour  to  Do  Wimpffen  at  Donchery  on  the 
evening  of  Sedan.  To  taunt  your  beaten  enemy  with  the  "  pre- 
sumptuous and  inconsequent  character  "  of  his  people,  to  tell  aim 
plainly  that  his  Government  is  so  unstable  and  his  people  so  "  full 
of  envy  and  jealousy  "  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  them 
but  to  smash  them  to  pieces,  was  not  chivalrous.  Of  course  it 
was  all  true,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  have  said  it,  but 


he  would  have  said  it  with  a  dry  politeness  which  would  not  have 
left  the  French  with  a  sense  that  they  had  been  cudgelled  and 
kicked.  De  Wimpfien's  puling  sentiment  and  foolish  rhodouion- 
tades  must  have  been  very  trying  to  hard  practical  men,  but  need 
they  have  pulled  his  nose  ?  Could  they  not  have  told  him  that 
France  was  so  formidable  that  it  would  not  do  to  leave  the  door 
of  Germany  in  her  hands  any  longer  ?  This  way  of  putting  it 
would  have  secured  every  practical  advantage,  and  the  compliment 
would  have  half  consoled  the  French  for  the  loss  of  Strasburg. 
But  in  truth  these  questions  would  amount  to  askiug  Bismarck 
and  Moltke  why  they  are  Germans.  It  is  vain  to  inquire  of  any 
man  of  that  nation  (gemiithlich)  Du  weisst  wohl  nicht,  mein 
Freund,  wie  grob  du  bist  ?  The  answer  is  ready  : — "  Im  Deutschen 
liigt  man  wenn  man  hofiich  ist." 

These  things  few  men  will  dissent  from,  but  there  will  doubtless 
be  less  agreement  with  the  second  deduction  that  we  propose 
to  draw  from  Mr.  Hooper's  book.  It  is,  that  the  purely  scientific 
merit  of  the  German  army  has  been  absurdly  over-estimated — 
and  even  that  this  very  war  has  been  made  the  text  of  much 
rather  pedantic  talk  about  the  importance  of  science  in  war  in 
general.  Scientific  soldiering  is  a  very  fine  thing,  and  an  effective, 
but  there  is  something  else  in  war  which  in  these  days  is  apt 
to  be  a  little  overlooked.  It  is  the  stomach  for  the  fight, 
the  fire  in  your  belly  which  inspired  the  great  Ram  Dass  with 
so  much  confidence.  There  are  battles  of  Leuthen  and  battles 
of  Salamanca  in  the  history  of  war,  hut  there  are  also  battles 
of  Dettingen  and  battles  of  Kunersdorf  which  were  very  suf- 
ficient victories.  Now  we  will  venture  to  maintain  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  of  Kunersdorf  and  Dettingen,  and  even 
of  the  column  at  Fontenoy,  than  of  Leuthen  or  Salamanca  in 
the  German  successes  in  1870.  The  general  direction  of  their 
armies  was  intelligent,  though  nowise  astonishingly  brilliant. 
Their  moves  were  mostly  good  book  moves,  and  nothing  more. 
The  supply  service  was  admirable.  All  this  is  undeniable; 
but  on  the  actual  field  of  battle  there  was  very  little  of  the 
calm  chess-play  of  Turenne  or  Montecuculi,  of  Frederick  or  of 
Wellington.  From  Woerth  down  to  Sedan  all  these  battles  are 
uncommonly  like  those  contentions  of  armed  mobs  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  which,  as  we  know,  have  no  interest  for  the  scientific; 
soldier.  Take  Woerth  as  an  example.  It  was  brought  on  on  a  day 
before  the  Crown  Prince  expected  a  battle,  by  the  hot  zeal  of  a 
subordinate,  who  found  the  French  on  his  right  flank,  and  who 
then  wheeled  to  the  right  and  went  for  them.  Every  officer  and 
man  within  sound  of  tire  hurried  up,  fell  into  line  where  he  could 
and  then  stuck  at  it.  When  the  Crown  Prince  reached  the  field 
the  battle  was  in  full  swing  from  wing  to  wing.  It  was  won  by 
resolute  attacks  repeated  for  hours,  and  by  hearty  good  fighting. 
What  is  true  of  Woerth  is  equally  true  of  Spicheren,  of  Colombier — 
Nouilly,  and  even  of  Gravelotte.  Thorough  drill,  obstinate  valour, 
and  the  general  goodwill  of  officers  and  men  to  act  together 
and  get  at  the  enemy  wherever  they  found  him  are  the  most 
conspicuous  merits  of  the  Germans  in  all  this  war.  Mr.  Hooper 
says  that  the  liberty  given  to  German  officers  to  act  for  them- 
selves can  only  be  safe  when  officers  make  war  their  daily  study. 
The  more  a  man  knows  of  his  business  the  better ;  but  we  fail 
to  see  why  science  is  necessary  to  instil  a  love  of  the  joys  of 
battle  and  a  patriotic  determination  to  help  his  fellow-soldiers 
into  the  bosom  of  a  major-general.  These  are  matters  of  tem- 
perament, not  of  intellect.  The  Germans  had  more  of  them  than 
the  French  ;  they  thought  of  getting  at  the  enemy  first,  and  of  the 
difficulties  of  doing  so  afterwards  ;  and  in  these  respects  it  is  easy 
for  everybody  to  imitate  them  if  everybody  has  an  equal  share  of 
the  sacred  fire.  Nelson,  who  knew  war,  has  left  it  on  record 
that  the  one  indisputable  duty  of  a  captain  is  to  get  into  action. 
Contempt  for  the  scientific  part  of  his  business  was  once  carried 
to  an  extravagant  degree  by  one  type  of  English  officer  who  yet 
contrived  to  do  much  excellent  fighting.  Nowadays  the  tendency 
is  the  other  way — to  talk  as  if  this  or  the  other  advantage  of 
position  in  your  enemy  was  an  excuse  for  advancing  to  the  rear. 
We  talk  too  commonly  of  war,  not  as  much  of  a  game  of  chess — 
which  it  is — but  as  wholly  a  chess  game,  which  it  is  not.  After 
all,  a  determination  to  beat  them  or  burst,  as  old  Peter  Ernst 
Mannsfeldt  put  it,  will  go  far  to  win  a  battle,  even  in  very  bad  cir- 
cumstances. Where  the  disproportion  in  numbers  and  armament 
is  not  too  great,  it  will  often  secure  victory.  Even  then  it  may 
make  a  defeat  honourable.  Our  enemies  in  the  Soudan  might  have 
avoided  great  loss  by  keeping  at  a  distance ;  but  they  would  not 
have  done  us  the  shrewd  damage  they  did.  Now,  it  is  better  to 
damage  your  enemy  before  he  beats  you  than  to  be  beaten  with- 
out getting  a  stroke  home.  How  would  it  have  been  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir  if  tho  Egyptians  had  had  even  a  little  of  the  devil  of  the 
Soudanese?  We  are  becoming  quite  tender  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  insist  on  the  old  moral,  that  valour  atones  for  the 
want  of  much  in  war,  and  that  without  it  all  the  rest  is  of  no 
avail. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MLUOIAN  ARREAT  is  a  writer  who  writes  not  often  but 
•  well.  His  present  venture  (1)  is  of  a  rather  dangerous 
kind,  of  a  kind  which  may  bo  best  described  to  English  readers  by 
saying  that  it  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  Theophrastus  Such, 
though  with  more  "  fictional "  element,  as  they  would  say  in 
America.    Literary  criticism  (not  always  M.  Arreat's  strong  point, 

(1)  Journal  d'un philosophc.   Par  L.  Arr<?at.   Paris:  Alcan. 
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though,  like  others  not  to  the  maimer  wholly  given,  he  does  good 
things  in  it  occasionally),  philosophical  disquisition,  of  ft  scientific 
hind,  in  which  M.  Arrt5at  is  an  export,  occasionally  a  social  or  poli- 
tical apercu,  and  a  thread  of  story  interest  which  is  fairly  if  not  ex- 
tremely Strong,  make  up  the  book.  It  is  worth  reading  to  those 
■who  like  to  think  (is  thoy  read. 

Mme.  de  Ujfalvy's  travels  are  well  known  and  excellent  (2). 
She  was  received  amiably  in  India,  and  is  grateful ;  but  is  it  not  a 
lit  tle  hard  to  say  that  English  doctors  in  India  are  generally  bad, 
especially  when  in  the  same  breath  the  lady  admits  that  an 
English  doctor  did  her  a  great  deal  of  good?  The  book  however, 
as  a  whole,  is  very  readable  and  interesting. 

We  have  some  difficulty  in  discovering  the  "  goodness  "  of  somo 
of  M.  Ulbach's  heroines  (3),  and  we  certainly,  without  any  undue 
censoriousness,  can  wish  for  a  little  more  of  the  quality  in  their 
creator's  or  narrator's  taste  at  times.  M.  Ulbach  is  a  writer  of 
good  reputation  and  practised  skill,  but  we  never  like  hiin  so 
little  as  when  he  is  inclining  to  the  grivois.  The  venerable  viscount 
whose  ancestor  delivered  Cceur-de-Lion,  that  beloved  noblewoman 
"Gyp,"  M.de Maupassant, M.  Silvestre,  when  lie  will  be  so  good  as  to 
be  naughty  only,  not  nasty,  the  great  M.  Zola,  when  he  has  no  room 
for  doctors'  books  and  documents,  M.  Daudet  at  any  time,  a  few 
others  now  and  then,  can  do  the  trick— M.  Ulbach  cannot.  The 
consequence  is  that  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  virtuous,  as  in  a 
story  here  of  that  kind  of  love  which  begins  "with  a  little 
aversion."  M.  Pierre  Gitlard's  book  (4)  is  of  an  unusual  kind, 
being  a  sort  of  modern  Roman  Comique,  but  without  any  of 
the  palpable  imitations  of  the  original  which  even  Theopliilus 
Maxinius  permitted  himself,  and  with  a  very  remarkable  note  of 
reality  which  is  not  mere  realism.  We  have  seldom  recently 
read  a  book  which  showed  either  so  good  a  subduing  of  actual 
facts  to  the  complexion  and  arrangement  of  art,  or  else  so 
good  a  clothing  of  art  in  the  garb  of  nature.  We  make  our 
compliment  to  M.  Pierre  Giffard,  and  besides  this,  we  can 
inform  him  that  to  our  knowledge  he  has  made  one  person,  who 
has  almost  a  disgust  for  theatrical  matters,  read  a  theatrical 
novel  from  title-page  to  colophon,  and  that  without  any  special 
interest  in  any  particular  character.  Le  roi  Margot  (5)  also 
touches  the  theatre,  but  less  pleasantly.  In  its  first,  or  title  story, 
a  sudden  passion  for  a  handsome  actor  tempts  a  spoilt  and  base- 
hearted  wife,  not  only  to  be  false  to  her  husband,  but  to  compass 
his  death.  This  kind  of  thing  wants  rather  strong  handling — 
stronger,  perhaps,  than  M.  Perret  is  quite  competent  to  give. 
There  is,  however,  skill  in  the  presentation  of  the  husband,  who 
is  neither  fool  nor  wittol,  but  simply  dumbfoundered  by  his 
misfortune.  About  Idylle  noire  (6)  there  is  at  least  one  thing  which 
is  almost  miraculous.  A  son-in-law  and  a  mother-in-law  fall  in  love 
with  each  other  (mother  and  daughter  being  near  in  age  and  the 
former  very  young  for  hers)  and  the  lady  commits  suicide  on  or, 
at  least,  nearly  on  horseback.  Did  M.  Noville  ever  hear  of  a  certain 
book  (thought  by  some  to  be  its  author's  masterpiece)  called 
Julia  de  Trecoeur  ?  To  crown  the  puzzle  the  wife  is  named  Julia  ! 
Pray  let  us  assure  M.  Noville  that  we  are  well  aware  that  Julia 
is  not  the  wife,  though  she  is  the  daughter-in-law  in  M.  Feuillet's 
book.  The  tales  in  M.  Barracand's  volume  (7)  are  fair ;  but  the  best, 
"  Un  debut  dans  les  lettres,"  is  on  a  very  old  theme.  The  former 
collaborator  of  M.  Texier  is  as  usual  at  a  good  level  in  Le  vertiye 
(8),  and  M.  Pierre  Coeur's  Drame  a  Alger  (9)  is  also  good  of  its 
class.  The  sonnet  by  M.  Paul  Bourget  which  introduces  the 
anonymous  Pauvre  petite  !  (10)  is  not  quite  equal  to  a  long  poem ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that,  if  it  had  been,  it  would  have  been 
but  a  topheavy  preface  to  the  rather  weak  and  slight  story  which 
it  introduces.  A  translation  of  Mme.  Blanche  Roosevelt's  Copper 
Queen  (11)  completes  our  list. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IN  an  elaborate  treatise  entitled  Technical  School  and  College 
Building  (Whittaker  &  Co.)  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  deals 
with  the  special  requirements  of  teachers  and  students  in  all  that 
concerns  the  practical  application  of  scientific  training  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  the  workshop,  the  lecture-room,  and  other 
necessary  features  of  buildings  for  applied  science  and  art  instruc- 
tion. Technical  education  is  now  very  much  in  the  air  and 
rapidly  maturing  into  a  question  of  national  importance.  The 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  the  abundant  and  striking 
evidence  of  experts  collected  by  Mr.  Robins,  analysed  and  com- 
mented upon  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his  book,  clearly  indicate 
the  gathering  force  of  public  opinion  and  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject.  Every  one  agrees  with  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  that 
scientific  teaching  must  be  combined  with  practical  knowledge, 
and  that,  if  we  are  to  compete  successfully  with  other  nations, 

(2)  Voyage  d'ane  Parisienne  dans  V Himalaya  occidental.  Par  Mme.  de 
Ujfalvy-LSourdon.    Paris :  Hachette. 

(3)  Les  bonnes  femmes.    Par  L.  Ulbach.    Paris  :  Calmanu  Levy. 

(4)  La  tournee  du  pere  Thomas.  Par  P.  Giffard.  Paris :  Calmann 
LeVy. 

(5)  Le  roi  Margot.    Par  P.  Perret.    Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

(6)  Idylle  noire.    Par  R.  Noville.    Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(7)  Le  manuscrit  du  sons-lieutenant.    Par  L.  Barraeand.    Paris :  Plon. 

(8)  Le  vertige.    Par  C.  Le  Senue.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(9)  Un  drame  a  Alger.    Par  Pierre  Cceur.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(10)  Pauvre  petite  !    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(zi)  La reine  de  cuivre.   Par  Blanche  Koosevelt.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 


there  must  bo  a  systematic  development  of  technical  educa- 
tion. But,  while  there  is  agreement  on  the  main  question, 
the  term  technical  education  IS  variously  interpreted.  Writing 
to  the  author,  Professor  Huxley  sounds  a  note  of  warning 
that  will  commend  itself  to  practical  men  when  ho  says: — 
"  Tho  danger  of  all  these  technical  schools  is  this,  that  the 
scientific  teacher  generally  begins  his  work  on  tho  high  and 
dry  method,  and  fills  tho  mind  of  the  student  with  more  verbal 
formulas  before  there  is  any  practical  experience  by  which  those 
ghosts  can  be  embodied."  Mr.  Robins  has  done  well  to  pre- 
face the  technical  portion  of  his  treatise,  which  embodies  his  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  as  an  architect,  by  a  careful  and  lucid 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  technical  education.  This 
preliminary  study  adds  considerably  to  tho  force  of  his  compara- 
tive analysis  of  foreign  technical  schools  and  laboratories,  and  of 
existing  English  examples.  He  sets  forth  the  full  structural 
equipment  of  a  technical  college,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  me- 
chanical and  other  fittings,  heating,  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements ;  illustrating  the  subject  with  numerous  architec- 
tural drawings  and  plans,  the  whole  of  which  demand  exhaustive 
study.  The  volume  is  of  great  practical  utility,  and  its  appear- 
ance is  peculiarly  opportune. 

By  the  same  author  we  have  a  little  hook  comprising  two 
lectures — The  Temple  of  Solomon  and  The  Ethics  of  Art 
(Whittaker  &  Co.) ;  the  first  of  which  is,  we  believe,  a  reprint, 
and  was  read  before  the  London  Architectural  Association  last 
year.  The  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  has  been  the 
favourite  conjectural  exercise  of  ingenious  archaeologists,  and  Mr. 
Robins  contributes  his  Assyrian  design,  with  details  from  the 
architecture  of  Persepolis,  to  the  various  schemes  suggested  by 
Canina,  Hakewill,  and  Wilkins.  Mr.  Fergusson's  theories  of  the 
original  structure  are  fully  considered,  and  the  subject  is  well 
illustrated  by  plans  and  diagrams.  The  argument  for  an  Asiatic 
style  is  sustained  with  much  force  and  conviction.  In  The  Ethics 
of  Art  Mr.  Robins  is  scarcely  happy  when  dealing  with  certain 
modern  paintings.  Looking  at  pictures  from  what  he  calls  "  the 
ethical  side  "  seems  to  involve  him  in  the  warmest  admiration  of 
work  that  is  feebly  sentimental,  merely  because  the  painter's  choice 
of  theme  is  morally  elevating  or  possesses  literary  associations. 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  is  naturally  discussed  in  Canon  Farrar's 
Solomon ;  his  Life  and  Times  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  and  is  illustrated  by 
sketches  of  the  various  restorations  and  a  confused  reduction  of 
Mr.  Fergusson's  ground-plan.  This  little  book  forms  one  of  the 
"  Men  of  the  Bible  "  series,  is  written  in  a  style  that  is  at  times 
florid  and  familiar,  and  appears  with  no  date  on  the  title-page. 
The  author's  objurgations  on  the  number  of  Solomon's  wives  and 
concubines  are  full  of  high  admonishment  and  sound  morality, 
if  a  little  irrelevant  and  excessive.  Canon  Farrar  tells  us  that 
the  "  one  wife  and  329  concubines  "  of  Darius  Codomannus  repre- 
sented "  the  largest  harem  of  which  we  read  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  days."  Has  Canon  Farrar  never  heard  of  Sakya  Sinha, 
son  of  Suddhodhana,  a  prince  in  Oudh,  whose  harem  numbered  forty 
thousand,  and  one  wife  ?  And  what  is  the  historical  meaning  of 
"  the  Byzantine  gorgeousness  of  Solomon  "  ? 

When  the  feast  is  set  and  the  guests  are  met  the  decoration  of 
the  board  engages  the  artistic  eye  and  not  seldom  offends  it. 
Many  of  us  think  that  flowers  are  over-done,  partly  because  they 
are  ill  applied,  and  there  remains  no  such  effective  decoration  as 
good  cut-glass,  old  silver,  and  plenty  of  wax  candles.  People  in 
doubt  as  to  the  use  of  flowers  and  foliage  on  the  dinner-table  may 
derive  useful  hints  from  Mr.  William  Low's  Table  Decoration 
(Chapman  &  Hall).  Like  a  good  gardener,  Mr.  Low  is  very 
partial  to  flowers.  His  designs,  of  which  we  have  nineteen  in 
this  little  book,  are  mostly  elaborate,  and,  being  in  black  and 
white,  are  difficult  to  realize  en  somme.  Some  of  these  appear  to 
deal  with  the  table  much  as  the  gardener  cuts  up  the  lawn  with 
his  starry  and  ribbonod  fancies.  Others  are  undoubtedly  original 
and  striking  essays  in  the  art. 

George  Peele's  Plays  and  Poems  (Routledge),  an  addition  to 
Professor  Morley's  "  Universal  Library,"  is  a  good  selection  from 
the  delightful  Elizabethan  poet,  comprising  Lamb's  favourite  David 
and  Bethsabe,  the  charming  masque  The  Arraignment  of  Paris, 
and  sundry  poems,  such  as  Polyhymnia,  that  are  fitly  revived  in 
this  year  of  Jubilee. 

All  who  may  be  connected  with  choral  associations,  whether 
Tonic  Sol-faists  or  not,  will  find  plenty  to  learn  or  to  profit  them 
in  The  Choral  Society,  by  L.  C.  Venables  (Curwen  &  Sons).  The 
information  and  advice  as  to  organization,  rehearsals,  and  concert- 
management  are  full  of  good  sense  and  utility. 

We  have  received  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II, 
edited  and  annotated  by  Professor  M.  Macmillan  (Macmillan  & 
Co.),  in  the  introduction  to  which  the  question  of  Milton's 
indebtedness  to  Casdnion,  Vondel,  Sylvester,  and  others  is 
considered.  The  editor  estimates  the  influence  of  Casdmon  to 
have  been  most  considerable.  With  regard  to  Phineas  Fletcher's 
Locusta,  though  he  cites  a  suggestive  passage  in  the  notes, 
Professor  Macmillan  is  no  believer  in  Fletcher's  claim.  Indeed, 
his  attitude  as  to  this  question  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
moderation. 

We  have  also  received  Messrs.  John  Walker  &  Co.'s  Pocket 
Atlas  of  Ireland  ;  Who's  She  ?  by  Herbert  Coghlan,  a  "  shilling 
dreadful  s  of  amazing  English  and  incredible  fatuity  (Paterson), 
and  Lulu  Lexvis,  Canto  I.,  by  John  Smith,  jun.,  a  dull  parody  of 
Byron  (Rochester,  N.Y. :  Ryman). 
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NOTICK 

Jf'e  let/  leave  to  state  that  tee  decline  to  return  refected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 

NOTICE    TO  ADVERTISERS, 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  II  art, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Si  rand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALHAMBRA       THEATR  E.— 

The  Fashionable  Lounge.  Beautiful  Ballets.  First-Class  Variety  Entertainment. 
Operatic  and  other  Selections.   Smoking  Concert. 

"  rTHE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

-1-  PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  OX  VIEW  at  the  DORK 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "Christ  Leaving  the  Praitoiium,"  and  his  other 
great  Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 
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As  supplied  to 


TAUNUS  " I1ER  MAJESTY  THE  queen. 


THE  BEST 
TABLE  WATER. 


Supplied  at  all  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond's 
Pars,  at  the  leading  Hotels,  and  at  the 
principal  Restaurants. 

Head  Office: 
23  LIME  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


OTREETERS'— Bond  Street,  \V.,  No.  18. 
TJIA.MOND  JEWELLERY  (White  and  Modern  Cut), 


JjMlOM  £5  to  £5,000. 


<^TREETERS'— Bond  Street,  W.,  No.  18. 


]^-CARAT  STANDARD  GOLDSMITHS'  WORK. 


LMiOM  £1  upwards.     No  lower   qualitv  kept   in   stock  at 

-1-  STKEETEKS',  Bond  Street,  W.  (introduced  by  Mr.  Strccter  in  leOO). 

MASSAGE  AND  ELECTRICAL  TREATMENT. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  this  new  form  of 
treatment  in  the  relief  and  cure  of  rheumatism,  nervousness,  liver  and 
kidney  diseases;  ladies'  ailments,  &c,  the  Medical  Battery  Companv, 
Limited,  have  fitted  up  a  suite  of  rooms  in  their  spacious  elcctropathie 
establishment,  where  patients  can  be  treated  daily  by  skilful  male  and 
female  attendants,  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  Company's 
CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN.  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession  and 
others  interested  in  the  curative  and  strengthening  powers  of  Electro- 
Massage  are  invited  to  call  or  write  at  once,  to  the 

MEDICAL   BATTERY   COMPANY,  Limited, 
52  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
(CORXEB  of  Rathdone  Place). 


"PUT  UP  A  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  ROOM."- LEIGH  Huxt. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

SPLENDID   COPIES  OF  THE  OLD  MASTERS, 
From  oil  the  celebrated  Gnlleries  of  Europe,  in  PERMANENT  AUTOTYPE. 
H.M.'s  COLLECTIONS  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  AND  WINDSOR  CASTLE, 
THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON. 
GRAND  AUTOTYPES  from  the  PAINTINGS  in  these  COLLECTIONS. 
THE  ART  OF  BARTOLOZZI.    One  Hundred  Examples. 
THE  "LIBER  STUDIORUM"  OF  TURNER. 
Copies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  and  Rare  Works  from  the  Print- 
Room,  British  Museum. 
Paintinvs,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Photographs,  &c.  carefully  Framed. 
An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  "Autotype  in  Relation  to  Household  Art,"  with  Press 
Notices,  free  per  post, 
Fine-Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.  price  Cd.  free  per  post. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 


THE  ONLY  EFFECTUAL  RESTORATIVE 

FOR   LOSS    OF   BRAIN  POWER, 

And  its  manifold  manifestations  :  Enfeeblement  of  Mental 
Capacity,  Loss  of  Energy,  Depression  of  Spirits, 
Neuralgia,  Defective  Digestion,  &c.  &c. 

IS  PHOSPHORUS. 

H.  &  T.  KIRBY  &  CO.'S  PREPARATIONS 

Afford  the  best  means  of  administration. 
PHOSPHORUS  (SIMPLE)  PILULES. 

PHOSPHORUS  AND  IRON  PILULES. 

PHOSPHORUS  AND  QUININE  PILULES. 

PHOSPHORUS  AND  NUX  VOMICA  PILULES. 
COMPOUND  PHOSPHORUS  PILLS. 
These  latter  contain  a  proper  dose  of  each  of  THE  FOUR  GREAT  REMEDIES 
in  then-  most  active  state,  viz.  Phosphorus,  Iron,  Quinine,  and  Nux  Vomica. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each.  Formula?  and  Directions  on  each  Bottle. 
Post  free  from  the  Laboratory.  14  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

The  10s.  size  contains  sufficient  for  a  course  of  these  Tonics  extending  ocer  four  or 
five  weeks,  and  is  sent  free  in  hermetically-sealed  Box  to  any  Postal  Address  in  Europe 
or  India,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Legion  of  Honour,  1878.   Royal  Portuguese  Knighthood,  1883.   Gold  Medals  and  other 

J^.t-t  -,  distinctions. 
OHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS'   PIANOS,  from  35  guineas 

upwards. 

18,  20,  and  2S  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.   Lists  free. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


IMPERIAL 


COLLEGE. 

-*-  SINCLAIR  ROAD,  WEST  KENSINGTON. 

N.B.— Near  Addison  Road  Station. 
..„..,     ~  ,       .        Patrons  and  Executive  Council. 
H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  TECK,  G.C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  BATE  MAN. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  SEYMOUR  BLANE,  Bart.  C.B.,  MEC 
Colonel  the  Rifrht  Hon.  Viscount  BURY,  K.C.M.G 
Colonel  Sir  JOHN  BURGOVNE,  Bart. 

The  P.ev.  C.  CROWDEN.  D.D.  (Head  Master  of  Cranhrook). 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  EDGEHILL,  D.D.  (Chaplain-Genera!  to  the  Forces). 

The  Rev.  CI1  ARLES  E.  FE  W,  M.A.,  Seal  Vicarage,  Sevcuoaks,  M.E  C. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GALT,  K.C.M.G..  LL.D.  '  »  •  *" 

Field-Marshal  Sir  PATRICK  GRANT,  G.C.B. ,  G.C.M.G.,  R.H.G. 

W.  G.  GOODLIFFE,  Esq.  (late  Accountant-General,  India  Office),  M.E  C. 

Professor  A.  S.  HEKSCHEL,  D.C.L..  F.R.S.  "  ,v* 

Colonel  W.  KNOLLYS,  F.R.G.S.,  M.E.C. 

Sir  JOHN  KIRK,  M.D.,  G.C.M.G. 

Colonel  MA1.LESON,  C.S.I. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  PAUL  S.  METnUEN,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 
Sir  CHARLES  MILLS,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

Colonel G.  H.  MONCRIEFF  (As-istant  Militarv  Secretary,  Head- Quarters). 
Field-Marshal  Lord  WILLIAM  PAULET,  G  C.B  *  ' 

TheRight  Hon.  VISCOUNT  POWERSCI 1URT,  K.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  ROSSLYN. 

General  Sir  D<  INALD  STEWART,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.S.C.I.,  CLE.,  LL.D. 

Sir  T.  UFINGTON,  Q.C.,  K.C.M.G.  *  '  ■ 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Mil  it  nr  ti  Superintendent. 
Colonel  W.  KNOLLYS.  F.R.G.S..  late  commanding  03rd  Highlanders. 
Principal-R.  II.  THOMPSON,  M.A.,  FTR.G.S. 
Gentlemen  are  received  to  prepare  for  Army  and  other  Examinations,  Staff  College,  Promo- 

'  .  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS — Free  preparation  is  provided  each  year  for  five  pupils 
who  ore  chosen  by  examination. 

SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIPS — A  Scholarship  of  £lno  is  awarded  to  any  Pupil  of  the 
Inincriul  College  who  obtains  first  or  second  place  at  the  Examinations  for  Sandhurst.  Wool- 
wich, or  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Small  Classes. 

N.B._Over  l  ive  Hundred  Candidates  for  Army  and  other  Examina'ions  havedurin"  the 
last  lew  years  owed  their  success  in  particular  subjects  to  the  Principal  and  other  tutors 

connected  with  the  Imperial  College. 
Prospectus,  references,  &c,  on  application. 

TTEIDELBERG     COLLEGE,  Heidelberg. 

Principals. 

Dr.  A.  HOLZBERG,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  Gbttingen  and  Heidelberg. 
A.  B.  CATTY,  B.A.,  late  Scholar,  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
W.  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  late  Scholar,  St.  John's,  Oxon. 
Preparation  for  Army  and  all  Exams. 
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THE  NORTH  HUNTS  ELECTION. 

THE  result  of  the  North  Hunts  election,  whatever  it 
had  been,  was  pretty  certain  to  confirm  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  sanguine  opinions  which  he  has  expressed  in  this 
month's  Nineteenth  Century.  His  convenient  ingenuity 
could  have  bad  no  difficulty  in  making  the  return  of  Mr. 
Fellowes  as  much  a  triumph  as  the  return  of  Mr.  Sanders, 
and  his  followers  have  actually  sought  this  line  of  solace, 
which  it  would  be  cruel  to  grudge  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  election  principally  enforces  the  same  lesson  as  that 
at  Spalding,  though  the  lesson  itself  was  better  understood 
by  the  Tory  party,  and  the  result  was  accordingly  hap- 
pier. Constituencies  composed  in  great  part  of  agricultural 
labourers  require  incessant  canvassing  and  courting  on  both 
sides,  and  the  utmost  diligence  has  to  be  used  to  counteract 
the  utter  unscrupulousness  of  the  paid  and  unpaid  agents 
of  demagogy.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  noto- 
rious clergyman  of  the  name  of  Tuck  well  canvassed  on 
the  Gladstonian  side.  And  Mr.  Tuckwell,  who,  however 
he  may  look  on  the  practice  in  others,  no  doubt  does 
not  indulge  in  direct  lying  himself,  was  able  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  business  to  able  and  well-qualified  assistants. 
The  amount  of  falsehood  told  in  reference  to  Tory  intimida- 
tion at  this  election  is  probably  unparalleled,  even  in  the 
annals  of  electioneering  mendacity.  But  the  much  greater 
activity  on  the  side  of  the  defenders  of  order  is  a  very  good 
sign,  and  if  persevered  in  and  bettered,  as  it  must  be,  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  counteract  the  devices  which  have  put  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  such  heart.  His  own  special  pleading  as  to 
numbers  need  hardly  be  met  with  special  pleading  on  the 
other  side.  That  there  is  a  certain  reaction  after  a  general 
election  in  which  any  party  meets  with  a  very  decided 
defeat  is  among  the  best-ascertained  facts  of  English 
politics.  With  constituencies  more  unbalanced  than  ever, 
more  determined — as  the  North  Hunts  voter  honestly  con- 
fessed the  other  day — to  "  vote  against  the  squire,  that  the 
"  squire  may  be  more  generous,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  vote 
*'  back,"  and  assailed  with  new  methods  of  canvassing,  such 
a  reaction  becomes  more  likely  than  ever. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments,  however,  about  names  and 
words  and  numbers  are  less  interesting  than  the  curious 
question  with  which  he  ends  his  article.  "  Where  is  all 
"  this  to  end  ?  "  he  imagines  rational  Tories  and  provident 
Unionists  asking  themselves,  and  he  evidently  supposes 
that  the  answer  will  be  "  Why,  it  will  end  in  more  seats — 
seats  enough  to  form  a  majority — being  transferred  to  Mr. 
Gladstone."  And  it  is  here  that  the  really  interesting  point 
comes  in.  He  evidently  supposes,  further,  that  this  will  settle 
the  matter.  The  "  rational  Tory"  and  the  "Dissentient," 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  likes  to  call  him,  "  who  is  inclined  to 
"  the  practice  of  forecast,"  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  seeing 
that  defeat  is  probable.  They  will  not  ask  themselves 
whether  the  winning  side  is  the  right  one  or  the  wrong ; 
they  will  still  less  ask  themselves  whether,  after  all,  mino- 
rities have  not  beaten  majorities  before  now,  and  whether 
"  My  merry  men,  fight  on  !  "  is  not  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  nobler 
watchword  than  "  Every  man  to  his  tents  !  "  Success  per 
number  of  heads  having  been  forecasted,  everybody  will,  if  he 
does  not  promptly  desert  to  the  winning  side,  at  any  rate  re- 
frain from  fighting  actively  on  the  losing.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  not  mean  this,  his  words  are  absolutely  meaning- 
less. If  he  does,  it  is,  not  for  the  first  time,  extremely  inter- 
esting and  extremely  instructive  to  see  that  his  criterion  of 
political  action  is  not  right,  not  justice,  not  principle  (except 


now  and  then  on  the  platform  when  the  words  come  in 
handy),  but  only  "  Which  mob  is  going  to  be  the  largest  ?  " 
and  then  "  By  all  means  shout  with  that  one,  whatever  you 
"  do."  Never  think  of  dying  in  the  last  ditch  ;  never  quote 
stupid  old  hexameters  about  una  salus ;  never  say,  like  the 
weakminded  Joshua,  "  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will 
"  serve  the  Lord."  Add  up  the  votes  at  Spalding  and  St. 
Ives,  at  Paddington  and  Basingstoke,  and  if  they  indicate  a 
probable  majority  for  Home  Rule,  go  for  Home  Rule  straight. 
If  Mr.GLADSTONE's  reputation  as  a  politician  who  is  nothing 
if  not  moral  had  not  more  lives  than  a  cat  or  a  hydra,  it 
could  hardly  survive  this  act  of  suicide.  But  it  will  no 
doubt  survive  it. 

This  question,  however,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  though  as 
far  as  possible  from  having  any  intention  of  corroborating  or 
strengthening  the  Government,  ought  to  have  that  result. 
It  is  never  a  bad  rule  when  the  enemy  takes  to  one  form  of 
fighting  to  take  to  a  form  as  different  as  possible.  For  some 
time  it  seemed  but  too  likely  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
colleagues  would  cleave  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  tactics  :  in- 
stead of  laying  down  a  plain  programme  and  sticking  to 
that  at  all  hazards,  that  they  would  trim  their  sails  to  catch 
votes,  and  add  up  the  said  votes  exactly  in  the  Gladstonian 
manner.  Fortunately  the  "  blessings  in  disguise "  of  the 
last  three  months  have  taught  them  wisdom,  not,  it  would 
seem,  too  late,  and  an  immediate  improvement  has  been 
seen,  an  improvement  of  which  Archbishop  Walsh's  letter 
and  the  North  Hunts  election  are  in  divers  ways  the  signs. 
It  would  be  better,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Smith  would  not  so 
frequently  "  leave  to  the  country  to  determine  who  is  to 
"  blame  "  for  the  obstruction  which  be  ought  peremptorily 
to  stop ;  and  it  would  be  better  if  Mr.  Matthews  would 
not  let  howling  ruffians,  who  make  the  Queen's  high- 
ways at  once  hideous  and  impassable  with  their  unsavoury 
persons  and  their  blasphemous  nonsense,  out  of  prison,  while 
hundreds  of  poor  wretches  who  have  broken  the  law  in  a 
moment  of  anger  or  even  a  moment  of  hunger  are  mewed 
up.  But  it  was  very  encouraging  to  note  that  in  the  debate 
of  last  week  there  was  none  of  the  trimming  which  might 
have  been  expected,  no  attempt  to  lure  Mr.  Chamberlain 
back  into  the  Government  lobby  or  to  confirm  Lord 
Hartington  in  his  loyal  but  not  very  cordial  assistance. 
The  proclamation  of  the  Ennis  meeting  is  also  just  as  it  should 
be.  So  far  so  good.  But  if  any  "  resting  and  being  thankful  " 
takes  place,  the  calculations  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  much 
recommends  will  begin  again.  There  is  not,  when  tho 
fourteen  days'  gi*ace  have  elapsed — there  is  not  previously 
unless  a  most  unnecessary  chivalry  is  shown — the  slightest 
reason  for  refraining  from  proceeding  against  the  League  in 
earnest.  When  a  man  like  Mr.  Dillon  has  the  effrontery 
to  say  from  his  place  in  Parliament  that  "  no  one  will  be 
"  allowed  to  occupy "  such  and  such  farms,  the  need  of 
immediate  action  cannot  be  denied.  And  when  Mr.  Dillon 
says  this,  the  justification  of  such  action  can  only  be  denied 
by  effrontery  as  great  as  his  own.  For  here,  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  representative  man  of 
the  Irish  party,  is  the  proof  so  constantly  demanded  by  the 
baser  folk  among  the  Gladstonians  and  so  laboriously  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Dillon  (correcting  himself, 
indeed,  to  the  milder  form  "  at  least  there  was  not  the  least 
"  chance  of  any  one  occupying,"  but  only  after  he  had  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag)  declares  that  in  a  certain  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  no  man  will  be  permitted  to 
derive  benefit  from  a  legal  contract  because  there  is  some- 
body whom,  in  virtue  of  a  contract  legally  terminated, 
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Mr.  D  ELLON  and  liis  friends  choose  to  regard  as  having  an 
unexhausted  interest.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a 
confitentcm  reum  in  a  clearer  manner,  and  we  can  only 
suppose  that  this  unwonted  boldness  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders  of  anarchy  is  due  to  the  change  indicated  in  the 
recent  utterances,  printed  and  spoken,  of  such  English 
Farnellites  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  .Sir  William  Harcourt. 
"When  Sir  William  Haecouet  and  Mr.  Gladstone  prac- 
tically admit  the  illegality  of  their  allies,  and  ask  whether 
sensible  Tories  and  Unionists  are  going  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  that  illegality  or  not,  it  clearly  becomes  useless 
for  Nationalists  to  bate  their  breath  or  to  content  them- 
selves with  mere  "  obstruction  and  rot."  Mr.  Gladstone 
says,  "  Until  you  grant  Home  Rule,  somebody,  no  matter 
"  who,  will  take  care  that  you  get  no  business  done."  Mr. 
Morley  says,  "  Irishmen  are  very  strong  and  veiy  deter- 
"  mined,  and  you  had  better  knuckle  clown."  Mr.  Dillon 
says,  "  I  will  make,  or  somebody  will  make,  everybody 
"  miserable  who  does  what  1  do  not  like  in  Ireland."  Now, 
clearly  it  is  no  use  for  the  Government  to  take  to  the  line 
of  sweet  reasonableness,  though  it  may  be  plausibly  con- 
tended that  in  doing  so  they  would  be  following  the  prin- 
ciple above  recommended  of  taking  the  line  which  the 
enemy  does  not  take.  They  must,  against  Mr.  Gladstone, 
announce  a  principle  and  stick  to  it.  Instead  of  counting 
votes,  they  must,  against  Mr.  Morley,  show  that,  unpleasant 
as  Irishmen  may  make  themselves,  the  Queen's  Government 
can  make  itself  unpleasanter.  They  must,  as  against  Mr. 
Dillon,  show  that  scoundrels  can  have  their  lives,  and,  if 
necessary,  their  deaths,  made  unpleasant  to  them,  as  well  as 
honest  men.  And  if  they  do  this  they  take  the  only 
probable,  and  with  fair  luck  the  certain,  path  of  safety. 
The  eminent  North  Hunts  voter  himself  was  pledged  to 
vote  for  "  Squire  "  next  time  if  "  Scpiire  "  had  lost ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that,  fools  as  Englishmen  may  sometimes  be, 
they  have  never  been  quite  fools  enough  to  be  bamboozled 
long  together  by  persons  like  Mr.  Conybeare  and  Mr. 
Labouchere,  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Haldane.  "  Time  and 
"  the  truth  against  any  two  "  is  the  safest  possible  form  of 
the  proverb ;  but  you  must  back  the  truth  vigorously  to 
make  it  applicable  to  yourself. 


THE  END  OF  THE  SESSION. 

THE  approaching  end  of  the  Session  will  be  even  more 
welcome  than  in  ordinary  years  to  all  but  a  small 
minority  of  members.  It  might  have  been  reasonably  hoped 
that  in  the  short  interval  which  yet  remains  the  habit  of 
obstruction  would  be  suspended  ;  but  the  chief  practitioners 
of  the  art  have  reserved  the  exhibition  of  their  masterpiece 
to  the  last.  The  smallest  evil  which  obstruction  has  caused 
has  been  the  almost  entire  abeyance  of  English  legis- 
lation. It  would  not  have  been  a  subject  for  profound 
regret  if  the  Allotments  Bill  had  shared  the  fate  of  the 
-other  Ministerial  measures.  The  zealous  advocates  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  would  probably  have  talked  it  out  if 
the  leader  of  the  House  had  not  declared  that  until  the 
measure  was  passed  the  Government  would  not  proceed 
to  prorogation.  Mr.  Smith  and  his  colleagues  naturally 
wished  to  prove  at  the  last  moment  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  yet  absolutely  incapable  of  transacting  its 
proper  business.  It  might  be  objected  by  cynical  commen- 
tators that  the  theory  of  compulsory  expropriation  has  been 
hitherto  promulgated  by  the  party  which  is  now  in  opposi- 
tion. Conservative  landowners  have  probably  taken  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  voluntary  provision  of  allotments;  but 
they  will  not  have  regarded  with  enthusiasm  the  conversion 
of  their  leaders  to  the  doctrine  of  legislative  interference 
with  property.  The  changes  which  were  made  in  the 
Bill  during  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons 
were  all  in  the  direction  of  conformity  to  popular  clamour. 
The  election  of  a  separate  body  in  every  district  to  ad- 
minister the  Act  will  not  improbably  lead  to  corruption 
or  to  injustice;  but  it  is  true  that  the  machinery  pro- 
vided by  the  Bill  will  soon  be  superseded  by  a  more 
comprehensive  organization.  The  authorities  who  will  be 
constituted  by  the  future  Local  Government  Bill  will 
necessarily  be  entrusted  with  the  provision  and  distribu- 
tion of  allotments.  A  body  elected  by  household  suffrage 
may  be  expected  to  interpret  its  own  powers  in  the 
manner  which  will  be  the  most  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  majority  of  its  constituents.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  principal  English  measure  of  the  Session 
ought  to  excite  strong  feelings  of  complacency. 


The  Government  will  be  fully  justified  in  pushing  for- 
ward without  delay  the  business  which  still  remains.  Both 
the  House  and  its  leader  have  by  this  time  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  method  of  shortening  debates  which  was 
provided  by  the  new  rules  of  procedure.  There  can  be  no 
barm  in  preventing  loquacious  members  from  discussing 
at  undue  length  the  votes  which  still  remain  to  be  passed. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  compel  members  who  remain  in 
town  to  attend  during  six  days  in  the  week  if  a  por- 
tion of  their  number  is  allowed  to  make  long  speeches  on 
irrelevant  or  abstract  questions.  It  is  perhaps  too  san- 
guine an  aspiration  that  Irish  affairs  may  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  be  relegated  to  unwonted  silence ;  but  Mr. 
Balfour  will  not  encourage  the  curiosity  of  members  who 
may  be  anxious  to  learn  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  administration  of  the  Crimes  Act.  As  Par- 
liament has  now  by  a  large  majority  recognized  the  legal 
right  of  suppressing  the  National  League  in  any  district 
where  such  a  proceeding  may  seem  advisable,  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  the  law.  Only  agitators  and  political 
fanatics  can  wish  to  prolong  the  Session  ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  some  irrepressible  orators  may  still  hope  to  intimidate 
or  to  embarrass  the  Government.  They  may  act  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Ministers  will  defer  vigorous  measures 
against  the  disturbers  of  public  peace  till  they  are  secured 
by  the  prorogation  against  Parliamentary  obstruction. 
The  business  which  has  still  to  be  transacted  is  for  the 
most  part  formal ;  but  it  may  provide  excuses  for  obstruc- 
tion. The  country  in  general  will  witness  the  close  of  the 
Session  with  unmixed  gratification.  Similar  feelings  are 
annually  expressed  in  every  country  which  is  blessed  with 
Parliamentary  institutions.  In  the  United  States  and  in 
France  the  commencement  of  the  recess  is  regarded  with  a 
satisfaction  which  is  still  more  fully  justified  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  worst  offenders  against  order  and  decency  have  taken 
pains  to  leave  the  memory  of  their  practices  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  their  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
readers  of  the  debates.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Healy  on  the 
vote  for  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Secretary  was  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  productions  of  an  unprecedented  Session. 
Mr.  Healy  more  than  once  called  the  Under-Secretary 
"  a  released  convict,"  because  he  had  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  as  a  mere  boy,  been  punished  for  assaulting  a  police- 
man. The  same  orator,  after  he  had  been  assured  that 
Colonel  King-Harman  receives  no  salary,  coarsely  expressed 
his  disbelief  of  the  statement,  though,  independently  of 
official  evidence,  he  had  the  means  of  knowing  that  his 
accusation  was  unfounded.  On  the  same  evening  Mr. 
Sexton  remarked  that  an  opponent  who  happens  to  be  a 
Queen's  Counsel  bad  little  professional  business.  It  is  use- 
less to  criticize  violations  of  a  code  of  morals  and  manners 
which  is  sometimes  unknown  to  the  delinquents,  and  of 
which  they  are  always  contemptuous  ;  but  they  are,  under 
Mr.  Parnell,  the  directors  of  the  policy  of  the  regular  Oppo- 
sition. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  ill-breeding  of  many 
Nationalist  members  involves  serious  danger  to  Parlia- 
mentary government.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  principal 
followers  have  frequently  complained  that  the  Irish  members 
are  not  treated  with  the  respect  and  deference  which  per- 
haps ought  to  be  ostensibly  maintained  under  the  present 
provocation.  It  is  often  difficult  to  remember  that  the 
Healys  and  the  Tanners  are  entitled  to  the  privileges 
which  they  incessantly  abuse.  They  probably  often  suspect, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  most  impressive  and  courteous 
demeanour  conceals  feelings  of  indignant  contempt.  It  is 
perhaps  unlucky  that  they  have  lately,  for  the  most  part, 
disported  themselves  in  the  absence  of  the  Speaker.  Mr. 
Courtney  has  shown  ability  in  the  discharge  of  an  arduous 
duty ;  but  the  Speaker  possesses  by  virtue  of  his  rank  and 
office  an  authority  which  cannot  equally  belong  to  the 
Chairman  of  Committees.  Unfortunately,  neither  of  the 
two  presiding  officers  is  heartily  supported  by  members  who 
would  be  incapable  of  committing  Parliamentary  outrages 
in  their  own  persons. 

In  spite  of  the  perversity  of  a  certain  number  of  Home 
Bulers,  the  Session  is  at  last  slowly  approaching  its  end. 
Some  of  the  most  violent  and  most  obscure  of  Mr.  Parnell  s 
English  adherents  have  lately  transferred  their  energies 
from  Westminster  to  Dublin.  It  might  be  suggested  that 
they  disregard  the  law  of  political  supply  and  demand  when 
they  import  seditious  oratory  into  its  favourite  home ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  Cobbs  and  the  Conybeares  are  perhaps 
less  mischievous  out  of  doors  than  in  their  places  in  Parlia- 
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ment.  They  may  still  perhaps  return  to  objoct  with  their 
I  rish  allies  to  tho  customary  Clauses  of  tho  Appropriation 
Bill,  or  perhaps  to  make  tho  Indian  Budget  a  text  for 
declamation  against  the  injustice  suffered  by  tho  natives.  It 
will  be  well  if  tho  discussion  is,  according  to  established 
custom,  conducted  by  Anglo-Indians  with  as  little  inter- 
ruption as  if  they  wore  Scotch  members  complaining  of 
their  provincial  grievances.  When  it  was  settled  many 
years  ago  that  tho  Indian  Budget  should  once  a  year  be 
submitted  to  Parliament,  the  founders  of  the  existing  system 
of  government  may  perhaps  have  thought  that  the  House 
of  Commons  were  anxious  to  interfere  in  the  details  of 
Indian  administration.  Their  hopes  or  fears  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  disappointed  ;  and  the  only  objection  to  the 
annual  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the  discussion 
which  follows  his  remarks  has  been  the  extreme  dulness  of  the 
speakers  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Suc- 
cessive leaders  of  the  House  have  with  one  accord  found 
themselves  unable  to  fix  a  day  for  the  Indian  Budget,  ex- 
cept in  the  dregs  of  the  expiring  Session.  At  some  future 
time,  and  possibly  on  the  present  occasion,  some  ambitious 
innovator  will  perhaps  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
an  attack  on  the  Government  of  the  day.  The  present 
House  of  Commons  will  scarcely  encourage  an  agitation 
for  Home  Eule  in  India.  The  members  are,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  most  irrepressible  Nationalists, 
thoroughly  tired  out  by  the  tedium  if  not  by  the  labours  of 
the  Session. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Government  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  a  majority  together  during  so  long 
and  exhausting  a  series  of  debates.  It  is  but  fair  to 
sympathize  with  the  disappointment  of  many  reasonable 
ambitions.  With  the  exception  of  the  leaders,  Unionist 
members  have  had  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  distinction 
to  which  some  of  them  would  have  been  fully  entitled.  If 
the  precedent  of  the  Session  of  1887  is  followed,  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  will  scarcely  remain  an  object 
of  ambition.  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Parnell's,  have  indulged  in  unlimited  vituperation,  but 
the  duty  of  repelling  their  attacks  has  devolved  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  Ministers.  They  have  only  received  the  aid 
on  important  occasions  of  Lord  Hartington,  and  once  or 
twice  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  has,  even  when  deliberate 
attempts  to  disturb  his  equanimity  were  made,  never  lost 
his  temper.  Mr.  Balfour  has  courageously  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  great  battles  on  the  Crimes  Act,  the  Land  Act,  and  the 
Proclamation.  He  lately  reminded  one  of  his  assailants,  who 
had  compared  him  to  his  disadvantage  with  all  his  modern  pre- 
decessors, that  they  in  their  turn  were  denounced  on  the  same 
alleged  grounds  with  equal  violence.  Mr.  Balfour,  as  the 
Minister  immediately  responsible  for  the  government  of 
Ireland,  has  still  the  most  difficult  task  to  perform.  His  neces- 
sary residence  in  Ireland  during  the  recess  will  afford  but 
little  repose  after  his  exhausting  Parliamentary  labours. 


DOG,  BAT,  AND  COW. 

ALL  the  noble  beasts  that  would  be  sea-serpents  if  they 
dared,  but  lack  the  necessary  scorn  of  public  ridicule, 
are  issuing  demurely  forth  from  their  nests,  dens,  abysses, 
repositories,  or  wherever  they  reside  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  are  beginning  to  walk  abroad  with  as  much  com- 
mand of  countenance  as  nature  has  bestowed  upon  them 
respectively.  It  is  their  duty,  and  they  do;  and  if  any 
one  is  churlish  enough  to  object  to  their  presence  he  ought 
to  go  and_  spend  his  holidays  outside  their  beat.  It  is 
certainly  difficult  to  do  so,  because  when  you  are  out  of 
reach  of  newspapers  it  is  lonely  enough  to  encounter  a 
serious  risk  of  meeting  the  creature  himself;  but  it  is 
believed  that,  like  spooks,  he  dislikes  investigation,  and 
that,  if  anything  approaching  to  a  look-out  for  him  be  kept, 
ho  is  not  likely  to  appear.  Then  his  avatars  do  not  occur, 
all  the  world  over,  above  twice  a  day,  and  this  week  is 
rather  fortunate  in  having  been  honoured  by  no  less  than 
three  of  sufficient  interest,  in  one  way  and  another,  to  be 
mentioned  here. 

The  first  is  the  retriever  dog  that  "  Eye- Witness  "  saw. 
It  had  a  fit  in  the  street,  and  on  its  recovery  was  tied  to  a 
lamp-post  and  battered  to  death  by  two  constables  with 
truncheons.  Some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  urge  that 
perhaps  this  was  tho  ordinary  dog  of  civilized  life,  which  is 


with  us  all  tho  year  round,  and  not  the  Long  Vacation  or 
Sea  Serpentine  variety.  To  believe  so  would  bo  to  act 
hastily  towards  Sir  ( '11  ai; r,i:s  Wakken  and  his  merry  then. 

For  "  Eye. Witness"  may  be  a  person  incapable  of  accurate 

observation  and  report ;  or  ho  may  be  one  that  loves  to  hoax 
a  harmless  editor ;  or  he  may  bo  a  believer  in  Sir  Geokgk 
Trevelyan  ;  and  in  any  of  these  events  tho  retriever  may 
be  set  down  as  certainly  Sea  Serpentine.  And  in  this  in- 
stance we  are  bound  to  believo  him  so  if  wo  possibly  can; 
for  otherwise  tho  constables  would  have  committed  a  vile 
and  barbarous  murder,  which  is  not  to  bo  believed  against 
them  save  on  clear  proof. 

The  character  of  the  other  snakes  hardly  requires  this 
strictness  of  interpretation  for  its  establishment.  One  was 
a  bat — a  marine  or  riverine  bat.  It  swam  across  a  river, 
while  the  narrator  and  his  friend  watched  it,  its  head  and 
the  tips  of  its  wings  alone  showing  above  water.  When  it 
had  got  across  it  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  studious  pair, 
so  it  swam  back,  and  proceeded  to  climb  a  tree,  tumbling 
clown  occasionally  as  it  did  so,  because  the  water  had  made 
its  wings  so  much  heavier  than  usual.  Every  one  must 
regret  that  it  is  not  further  recorded  to  have  shaken  itself 
like  a  wet  dog,  ruffled  its  feathers  like  an  angry  cock,  and 
sung  like  a  dying  swan.  The  omission  is  probably  due  to 
the  inattention  of  the  observers.  However,  the  cow  made  up 
for  it.  The  carnivorous  cow  of  Camborne  is  an  excessively 
meritorious  ophidian.  Camborne,  it  will  be  remembered, 
gives  its  name  to  the  Parliamentary  division  of  Cornwall 
which  Mr.  C.  A.  V.  Conyeeare  represents  in  the  Lower  House. 
The  cow,  therefore,  a  cow  of  most  unbounded  stomach,  which 
may  possibly  be  a  representative  Camborne  cow,  is  a  demo- 
cratic beast.  She  said  to  herself,  "  What  is  man  that  he  should 
"  eat  the  flesh  of  his  equals,  the  pig,  the  sheep,  the  stag,  and 
"  even  the  ox,  while  I,  who  have  as  many  natural  rights  as, 
"  and  more  stomachs  than  he,  have  to  put  up  with  that  poor 
"  thing,  grass  1  It  is  inequality,  which  is  inequitable.  It 
"  is  an  anomaly,  and  I  will  sweep  it  away.  It  is  a  musty 
"  old  custom,  and  I  will  mash  it  up.  Go  to  !  Bring  me 
"  flesh,  and  see  if  I  don't  eat  it  as  well  as  anybody."  So 
she  caught  a  rabbit.  The  reporter  did  not  see  her  catch  it, 
which  shows  a  want  of  enterprise.  When  he  first  noticed 
her,  it  was  in  her  mouth,  and  he  watched  her  slowly  chew 
it,  and  swallow  it  all.  Which  of  her  stomachs  it  elected  to 
go  into,  or  how  it  comported  itself  when  there,  history  saith 
not.  There  is  one  criticism  which  it  is  a  painful  duty  to 
make  on  Mr.  Conybeare's  constituency's  cow's  conduct. 
She  appeal's  to  have  bolted  the  entire  animal,  inside  and  out- 
side, bones,  fur,  claws,  and  all.  Now  this  was  not  clean, 
and  Radicals  ought  to  be  clean.  Otherwise  her  behaviour 
was  advanced,  and  no  doubt  she  will  soon  promote  a  demand 
for  three  acres  and  a  labourer.  What  the  exact  relations 
between  her  and  the  labourer  will  be,  it  boots  not  to 
inquire.  But  it  is  obvious  that  compliance  with  her  wish 
will  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 


THE  ZULU  BLUE-BOOK. 

fTIHE  latest  Zulu  Blue-Book  ought  to  be  nearly  the  last. 
J-  The  Government  has  at  last,  in  curious  conformity 
with  the  proverbial  precedent  of  the  Sibylline  books,  im- 
perfectly attained  the  object  which  might  have  been  more 
fully  accomplished  several  years  ago.  All  that  remains  of 
Zululand  has  been  included  in  the  English  dominion  to  form 
one  province  with  the  Reserve,  which  had  previously  been 
subject  to  a  protectorate.  The  new  Boer  Republic,  which 
may  probably  soon  be  merged  in  the  South  African  State, 
was  originally  carved  out  of  territory  belonging  to  the 
Zulus,  and  it  is  finally  lost  to  the  proper  owners.  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  in  a  published  Memorandum,  states 
with  equal  truth  and  candour  that  "  Her  Majesty's 
"  Government  has  for  many  years  past  seemed  to  be  so 
"  feeble  and  hesitating  of  purpose  in  all  matters  relating  to 
"  Zululand  that  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task  of  any 
"  officer  representing  the  Government  to  the  Zulus  is  to 
"  impress  the  latter  with  belief  in  the  permanency  of  our 
"  intentions  or  arrangement  that  it  may  become  his  duty  to 
"  make  with  them."  It  is  partly  or  wholly  for  this  reason 
that  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  have  during  the  late  nego- 
tiations hung  back  instead  of  cordially  assenting  to  measures 
tending  to  their  own  benefit,  and  have  more  than  once  pro- 
tested against  the  decisions  of  the  Government.  Some  of 
them  are  greatly  to  blame  for  their  share  in  causing  the  con- 
fusion which  has  prevailed.    Dinuzulu,  son  of  Cetewayo, 
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and  his  advisers,  invited  the  aid  of  Boer  adventurers 
against  Usibepu,  and  they  have  since  thwarted  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  all  attempts  to  repair  in  part  the  mischief 
which  they  had  done.  The  members  of  the  family  which 
formerly  reigned  in  Zululand  not  unnaturally  cherished  the 
hope  of  retaining  or  recovering  their  former  rank  and  power. 
They  may  perhaps  now  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  room 
for  a  native  king  in  an  English  province.  According  to  a 
strange  report,  Dinuzulu  has  been  invited  to  take  office 
in  the  new  Republic.  Three  members  of  the  Royal  family 
and  six  of  the  chiefs  appointed  in  1879  attended  with  their 
tribes  to  the  number  of  9,000  at  the  formal  proclamation  of 
the  Queen's  assumption  of  sovereignty,  and  the  whole  body 
in  their  march  past  saluted  the  Royal  standard.  Dinuzulu 
and  his  Minister  were  absent,  but  Usibepu,  the  ablest  and 
most  loyal  of  Zulu  chiefs,  took  a  part  in  the  ceremony. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  annexation  is  both  in  itself  and 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Zulus  not  only  advantageous,  but 
indispensable.  The  alternative  would  have  been  to  abandon 
the  natives  to  the  mercy  of  their  formidable  enemies  on  the 
west.  The  Boers  had  nominally  included  in  their  new 
Republic  the  whole  of  Zululand  from  their  own  actual 
border  to  the  sea.  It  was  only  by  a  difficult  process  of 
negotiation  that  Sir  Arthur  Havelock  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  Boers  to  agree  on  a  division  of  the  territory 
between  themselves  and  its  proper  owners.  The  frontier 
has  now  been  marked  out  by  beacons ;  and,  though  some  of 
the  Zulu  chiefs  complain  that  they  were  not  represented  on 
the  Boundary  Commission,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  could  have  obtained  better  terms.  Of  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute,  the  new  English  province  forms  at  least 
three-fifths  in  extent,  though  perhaps  not  in  value;  and 
it  appears  from  detailed  statements  published  in  the  Blue- 
book  that  large  tracts,  well  suited  for  cultivation  and 
pasture,  are  still  open  to  settlers.  The  incessant  wars 
and  disturbances  of  late  years  have  deterred  many  natives 
from  taking  up  a  settled  residence.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  they  will  soon  be  encouraged  to  discontinue 
their  wandering  habits,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
remnant  of  their  former  possessions.  Before  the  present 
arrangement  was  completed,  a  question  arose  whether  a 
protectorate  would  be  preferred  by  the  natives  to  simple 
annexation.  The  opinion  of  those  who  knew  them  best 
might  have  been  confidently  anticipated.  The  Zulus  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  nice  constitutional  distinctions, 
which  indeed  would  in  this  case  be  merely  nominal. 
Dinuzulu  and  Umnyajiana  might  have  prefen*ed  a  form  of 
settlement  which  was  not  obviously  incompatible  with  the 
restoration  of  the  kingly  power ;  but  they  probably  under- 
stand by  this  time  that  the  Imperial  Government,  if  it  is 
to  protect  them  from  their  neighbours,  must  also  exercise 
supreme  power  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  The 
natives  have  always  objected  to  amalgamation  with  the 
colony  of  Natal.  They  are  quite  right  in  preferring  the 
authority  of  an  Imperial  Commissioner  or  Government  to 
the  supremacy  of  a  colonial  Council.  The  Legislature  of 
Natal  has  frequently  complained  of  its  exclusion  from  any 
share  in  Sir  Arthur  Havelock's  negotiations  with  the 
Zulus.  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  fully  justified  in  relying 
on  the  judgment  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  of  the 
native  Commissioners.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  people, 
though  they  were  prepared  to  accept  British  rule,  would  not 
willingly  accept  Natal  native  laws. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  more  unsatisfactory  machinery  for 
administering  such  a  country  as  Eastern  Zululand  than  a 
colonial  Legislature  which  necessarily  represents  the 
interests  of  the  more  civilized  section  of  the  population. 
The  Imperial  Government  will  be  impartial  in  its  dealings 
with  different  races,  and  it  may  be  trusted  to  secure  the 
occupation  of  Eastern  Zululand  and  the  Reserve  to  its 
proper  owners.  If  at  any  future  time  annexation  to  the 
neighbouring  colony  is  deemed  advisable,  the  present  arrange- 
ment will  be  open  to  reconsideration.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  English  or  European  inhabitants  of 
Natal  would  bo  satisfied  with  the  existing  disproportion 
between  their  own  numbers  and  the  mass  of  the  native 
population.  A  few  years  ago  the  Zulus  of  Natal  out- 
numbered the  whites  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  material  change 
has  since  taken  place.  Shor  tly  before  the  proclamation  of 
the  Queen's  sovereignty,  a  compromise  was  effected  which 
may  perhaps  have  satisfied  the  Legislative  Council  and  its 
constituents.  An  Executive  Committee  is  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Governor  of  Natal  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Zululand.    The  Committee 


is  to  consist  of  the  official  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  of  four  elected  members  of  the  same  body ; 
but  Sir  Henry  Holland  only  consents  to  the  change  "  on 
"  condition  that  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  act 
"  according  to  his  own  personal  judgment,  and  to  carry  out 
"  the  instructions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  is  not 
"  affected."  In  the  not  improbable  contingency  of  Natal 
ceasing  to  be  a  Crown  colony,  some  new  arrangement  will 
be  required.  There  is  already  a  precedent  in  South  Africa 
for  the  exercise  of  independent  authority  over  native  com- 
munities, by  the  same  person  who  is  subject  in  a  self- 
governing  colony  to  the  restraints  of  responsible  Ministerial 
government.  It  is  probable  that  the  system  will  receive 
further  extension  to  settlements  which  are  still  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  which  holds  a  brief 
for  the  Zulus  as  for  other  native  races,  has  more  than  once 
complained  to  the  Colonial  Office  of  the  exclusion  of  natives 
from  the  Boundary  Commission  and  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Queen's  sovereignty  without  the  consent  of  Dinuzulu 
and  his  adherents.  There  is  no  reason  to  regret  the  existence 
of  a  philanthropic  organization  watching  over  the  interests 
of  the  numerous  native  races  which  come  into  contact  with 
English  possessions.  The  Protection  Society  assumes  with 
justice  that  the  Imperial  Government  is  specially  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  Zulus  against  dangers  which  would  never  have  arisen 
but  for  the  ill-omened  enterprise  of  destroying  the  power  of 
Cetewayo.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  seizure  by  Boer  adventurers  of  East  Zululand  was 
caused  by  the  Zulu  chiefs  themselves.  When  the  power 
of  the  appointed  chiefs  was  destroyed  on  the  ill-judged 
restoration  of  Cetewayo,  the  Imperial  Government  made 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Usibepu,  who  was  the  most 
distant,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  loyal  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  nominees.  Dinuzulu  and  Umnyamana 
refused  after  the  death  of  Cetewayo  to  recognize  the  title 
of  Usibepu,  and,  finding  themselves  no  match  for  their 
adversary  in  the  field,  they  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Boer 
intruders  who  were  already  pushing  their  encroachments 
into  Zululand.  The  result  was  the  same  which  has  again 
and  again  been  repeated  in  history  before  and  after  the 
invitations  which  were  addressed  by  Vortigern  to  the 
Saxons  and  by  Count  Julian  to  the  Moors.  The  auxiliary, 
having  fulfilled  his  undertaking  by  defeating  an  alleged 
wrongdoer,  has  conquered  the  country  and  afterwards  kept 
his  acquisition  for  himself.  The  Commissioners  who  beaconed 
out  the  new  frontier  between  the  Republic  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Eastern  Zululand,  traversed  the  battle-field  where 
Usibepu  had  been  defeated  by  Dinuzulu  and  his  formidable- 
allies.  If  the  English  Commissioners  had  been  in  want  of 
a  text  to  preach  the  expediency  of  submitting  to  English 
rule,  they  might  have  found  ample  illustrations  of  their 
doctrine  in  the  relics  of  a  suicidal  war. 

One  grievance  of  which  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society 
complains  on  behalf  of  its  clients  will  probably  not  admit  of 
redress.  A  district  which  is  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
new  Republic  is  said  to  contain  the  graves  of  some  early 
chiefs  of  the  Zulus  before  the  time  of  Panda.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  the  Boers  will  consent  to  restore  the  territory,, 
except  perhaps  for  valuable  consideration.  The  English 
Boundary  Commissioners  furnish  statements  which  tend  to- 
extenuate  the  shock  supposed  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
feelings  of  pious  Zulus.  They  assert  that  the  buried  chiefs, 
were  only  headmen  of  a  petty  tribe  which  afterwards  con- 
ferred its  name  on  the  well-known  and  powerful  confede- 
racy. The  graves  therefore  correspond  to  the  burial-places, 
of  NuMA  or  of  Angus,  long  before  the  epoch  of  the  ImperiaL 
greatness  of  Rome.  The  Zulus  will  probably  find  that  they 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  extemporaneous  anti- 
quarian researches.  Whether  or  not  they  are  dissatisfied,, 
a  great  service  has  been  conferred  on  the  Zulu  nation  by 
the  recovery  for  their  benefit  of  East  Zululand  from  the^ 
new  Boer  Republic.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  settle- 
ment which  has  been  effected  may  be  the  commencement  of 
an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity. 


ST.  MARY-LE-STRAND. 

WHEN  a  park  was  planted  with  elms,  say,  a  couple  of 
centuries  ago,  it  is  often  observed  now  that  all  the 
trees  show  signs  of  decay  together,  and  the  ruin  of  one  is 
the  signal  for  the  ruin  of  all.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  a 
similar  law  prevailed  in  architecture.  The  wreckers  who 
destroyed  St.  Antholin,  Watling  Street,  and  so  many  other 
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City  churches,  have  paused  for  a  moment  in  their  attacks  on 
Wren,  and  have  fallen  foul  of  (J inns  instead.  Wo  recently 
noticed  the  unlucky  proposals  of  an  architect  for  tlie  altera- 
tion of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields — Gibus's  chief  building. 
Mr.  Butteufield,  who,  odd  to  say,  has,  wo  believe, 
over-refined  himself  from  a  real  admiration  of  Gimss  into 
his  present  untenable  position,  has  probably  never  seen 
Gibbs's  own  volumo  of  published  designs  (published  in 
1728),  or  he  could  not  write  as  ho  has  done  to  the  Times; 
and  he  has  himself,  probably,  no  great  acquaintance  with 
the  style  in  which  Giniss  worked,  or  he  would  see  that  to 
shorten  the  portico  would  be  to  deprive  the  church  of  its 
one  proportional  feature ;  the  feature,  in  fact,  which  re- 
deems the  whole  church.  If  the  portico  is  shortened  the 
proportions  of  the  church  are  wholly  altered.  Even  a  few 
inches  will  make  a  serious  difference ;  since  it  is  to  the 
unusual  depth — twenty-four  feet — of  the  portico  that  we 
must  attribute  the  effect  of  the  whole  church,  which  is  thus 
in  length  as  nearly  as  possible  double  the  width.  Gibbs 
did  not  design  in  the  haphazard  fashion  recently  common  ; 
but,  though  especially  in  this  respect  greatly  inferior  to  his 
master,  he  was  as  careful  of  his  proportions  as  modern 
architects  are  careless.  True,  he  could  not  have  designed 
anything  equal  to  the  spire  of  St.  Antholin's,  or  the  little 
dome  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  or  even,  perhaps,  Temple 
Bar,  to  mention  three  of  Wren's  buildings  which  have  dis- 
appeared ;  but  in  St.  Martin's,  as  we  know,  he  took  immense 
pains  to  obtain  his  effect,  and  if  any  one  will  go  to  the  trouble 
of  looking  into  his  book  it  will  be  seen  that  not  one  but  half 
a  dozen  elaborate  and  minute  drawings  were  made  before  he 
was  satisfied  with  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 

This  is  the  building  now  threatened.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  churches,  although  one  of  the  smallest,  in 
London.  It  is  older  than  St.  Martin's  by  some  seven  years, 
and  shows  more  of  the  influence  of  the  early  architects  in 
this  style,  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren.  The  proportions  are 
veiy  delicate,  but  the  building  shares  with  Whitehall  Chapel 
the  fault  of  showing  two  stories  externally  and  only  one 
within.  This  is  not  the  only  resemblance  between  the  two; 
but  the  exquisite  semicircular  portico  closely  resembles  one 
of  those  with  which  Wren  at  St.  Paul's  terminated  his 
transepts.  Like  some  of  Wren's  designs,  too,  St.  Mary's  is 
essentially  Gothic,  except  in  its  details.  The  buttresses  are 
pillars  and  pilasters,  and  the  little  vases  on  the  top,  each 
most  carefully  drawn  and  carved  expressly  for  its  place,  are 
like  the  pinnacles  which  at  once  finish  and  strengthen  a 
Gothic  buttress.  To  take  them  down  is,  therefore,  a  crime, 
and  something  more.  If  the  church  walls  incline  towards 
Somerset  House  or  Drury  Lane,  before  long  it  will  be  found 
that  the  removal  of  the  vases  was  the  chief  cause  of  their 
fall.  A  proposal  to  remove  the  whole  church  and  not  the  vases 
only  has  of  course  been  made.  In  this  case  we  are  told  that  it 
should  be  rebuilt  exactly  as  it  is.  The  clever  person  who  makes 
this  proposal  is  apparently  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  church  was  designed  to  stand  where  it  does  and  nowhere 
else — namely,  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  street ;  and  that 
in  any  other  situation  likely  to  be  found  for  it  so  tall  and 
narrow  a  building  will  be  out  of  place.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  should  not  have  advocated  the  removal  of  one 
side  of  Holywell  Street,  or  of  any  of  the  other  old  houses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand ;  but  now  that  so  many  of 
them  have  been  rebuilt  in  a  poor  style  we  should  not  suffer 
by  the  loss ;  and  unquestionably  St.  Mary's  dividing  the 
traffic  along  the  Strand  would  be  anything  but  an  eyesore — 
would,  in  fact,  be  the  right  building  in  the  right  place. 
This,  of  course,  is  what  should  have  been  done  at  Temple 
Bar ;  and  it  is  what  the  French  have  done  in  two  or  three 
instances  in  Paris.  Gibbs's  designs  are  not  so  common  that 
we  can  willingly  spare  even  one;  and,  though  his  original 
ideas  as  to  St.  Mary's  were  never  carried  out,  it  is  very 
superior  in  many  ways  to  his  Chapel  in  Vere  Street,  and 
even,  except  for  size,  to  St.  Martin's.  A  little-known  work 
of  his  at  Whitchurch,  near  Edgware,  shows  him  in  his 
happiest  mood,  but  the  exterior  is  plain  j  and,  though  he 
designed  Sudbrook,  near  Richmond,  the  Senate  House  at 
Cambridge,  and  a  considerable  part  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  the  loss  of  St.  Mary's  would  deprive  us  of  just 
a  fourth  of  all  his  church  work.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  authorities  will  be  better  advised  than  to  meddle 
with  it;  for  if  anything  in  art  is  certain  it  is  that,  though 
we  may  pull  down  and  destroy  Jones's  and  Wren's  and 
Gibbs's  buildings  as  much  as  we  please,  we  have  no  archi- 
tects now  in  practice  capable  of  putting  equally  good 
Palladian  designs  into  their  place. 


GUNNERS  OR  WAGGONERS? 

IN  April  last  one  of  our  highest  military  officials  publicly 
stated  :  "  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  should  any  un- 
"  toward  event  happen  to  us  as  a  nation  this  year — and 
"  certainly  the  horizon  is  very  dark  in  some  quarters  just 
"  now — we  shall  be  able  to  do  what  wo  havo  organised  up 
"  to,  and  place  in  the  field  those  two  complete  army  corps 
"  and  a  division  of  cavalry.  We  aro  determined  to  carry 
"  out  this  work  within  the  limits  of  the  present  estimates,  and 
"  without  entailing  any  additional  expense  or  outlay  upon 
"  the  people.  I  feel  convinced  we  shall  bo  able  to  carry  out 
"  this  programme."  These  were  brave  words,  and  were  not 
spoken  a  day  too  soon.  The  country,  already  made  anxious 
by  the  extraordinary  army  reforms  which  it  saw  going  on, 
was  full  of  suppressed  indignation  at  the  apparent  in- 
difference of  its  responsible  officials.  Pacified  for  a  time  by 
such  attractive  promises,  the  general  public  seemed  inclined 
to  give  a  further  time  of  grace,  in  which  such  large  con- 
ceptions might  be  solidified  into  facts.  They  did  not  stop  to 
count  the  cost  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  this.  They 
were  told  that  it  was  not  to  cost  them  any  more  money, 
and  they  did  not  inquire  whether  anything  more  valuable 
than  money  was  to  be  sacrificed.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  professional  members  of  the  House  to  extract  bit 
by  bit  from  reluctant  officials  the  information  by  which 
alone  a  true  estimate  of  the  whole  situation  could  be 
obtained.  The  War  Minister  had  hardly  given  to  the 
world  his  emphatic  opinion  that  this  country  was  sadly 
deficient  in  field  artillery  when  it  was  shown  that  the 
very  changes  by  which  he  proposed  to  remedy  this  defect 
involved  a  further  reduction  of  twenty  guns  of  the  very 
kind  which  he  declared  were  most  necessary.  The  con- 
sternation caused  by  this  amongst  those  who  realized 
its  import  was  still  fresh  when,  as  if  in  mockery,  it  was 
announced  that  "  a  really  mobile  artillery  was  sorely  needed 
"  by  the  Reserves."  Sorely  needed  it  appears  destined  to 
remain,  as  inquiries  soon  elicited  the  fact  that  absolutely  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  it  in  the  official  plans.  And 
it  is  not  pleasant  for  any  one  of  the  200,000  men  who  make 
up  the  Reserve  to  face  the  fact  that  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  take  the  field  unsupported  by  a  single  field-gun. 
Is  it  surprising  that  people  are  confused  and  disheartened 
by  such  contradictions  1  What  Minister  could  long  retain 
our  confidence  with  words  and  facts  so  lamentably  at 
variance. 

What  must  be  the  result  on  the  public  mind  when  it 
is  generally  realized  that,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  Mr. 
Stanhope  proposes  to  convert  a  large  portion  of  our 
already  scanty  field  artillery  into  ammunition  columns  ?  He 
says  we  need  more,  but  he  deliberately  takes  away  even 
what  we  have.  And  what  does  it  mean  1  Simply  that, 
after  spending  large  sums  and  long  years  in  training  men 
and  horses  into  artillery,  of  which  we  require  every  gun  we 
can  muster,  we  are  to  turn  them  into  military  carriers  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  might  be  of  the  highest  service 
in  their  original  form,  and  are  to  throw  away  their  special 
experience,  which  is  at  such  a  moment  priceless,  merely  to 
create  a  department  which  could  be  as  well  constructed  out 
of  material  infinitely  less  costly.  This  is  not  economy. 
This  is  not  reconstruction.  It  is  rather  like  the  crass 
ignorance  which  would  break  up  statues  to  fill  gaps  in  a 
stone  fence.  It  is  not  nearly  so  reasonable  as -turning  a 
large  portion  of  staff  officers  into  company  officers  at  the 
beginning  of  hostilities.  We  wonder  whether  the  highly- 
trained  and  gifted  officer  who  is  really  responsible  for  it 
would  be  flattered  if  he  were  told  that  his  great  abilities 
would  be  more  usefully  employed  in  carrying  even  such  an 
honourable  burden  as  the  colours. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  list  of  surprises  is  exhausted. 
Fresh  reforms  may  be  under  consideration,  but  they  can 
hardly  eclipse  the  evil  notoriety  of  those  already  promul- 
gated. Judging,  however,  by  the  destruction  of  the  horse 
artillery  batteries,  which  is  now  a  matter  of  past  history, 
they  will  all  be  carried  to  completion,  good  or  bad  as  they 
may  be,  by  the  Minister  who  is  so  prodigal  of  his  responsi- 
bility. We  saw  that  the  strongest  opposition  of  the  press 
and  public,  as  well  as  of  the  leading  military  authorities, 
culminating  in  Lord  Napier's  statement  that  it  was  "  wasteful 
"  and  dangerous,"  failed  to  check  his  destroying  course  in 
this  most  crucial  instance.  The  confident  promise  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  might  have  led  us  to  hope 
for  better  things.  Unfortunately  experience  goes  to  show 
that  such  hope  would  be  Utopian. 
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SOFIA  AND  HERAT. 

rTVnE  absence  of  news  respecting  tlie  fugitive  Ayoub  is 
_L  quite  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  report  that  the 
escaped  Afghans  providently  cut  the  telegraph  wires  to 
Meshed — wires  which  on  a  memorable  occasion  escaped  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Considering  the  distance  from  Teheran  to  the 
frontier,  it  should  be  impossible  for  Ayoub  to  effect  his 
escape  to  Russian  territory  (considerably  enlarged  though 
Ru.-sian  territory  is  since  his  defeat  at  Caudaliar)  except 
with  Persian  connivance.  Unluckily  there  are  but  few 
persons  connected  with  the  subject  who  would  care  to 
assert  that  Persia  is  unlikely  to  connive.  The  moment, 
some  ten  years  ago,  when  British  influence  might  have 
been  made  practically  supreme  at  Teheran  was  lost;  and, 
though  there  is  not  known  to  be  any  ill  will  between  the 
Siiah  and  the  English,  there  is  known  to  be  very  consider- 
able fear  between  the  Siiah  and  Russia.  If,  therefore,  the 
Russians  have  any  serious  desire  of  adding  Ayoub  to  their 
already  rather  rich  and  very  curious  collection  of  anti- 
English  pretenders  they  have  a  good  chance  of  doing  so. 
For  the  moment,  however,  there  may  be  no  particular 
desire  on  the  Russian  part  to  play  the  game  recommended 
by  some  irresponsible  and  not  too  well  informed  Russian 
newspapers,  and  advance  Ayoub  as  a  formal  candidate  for 
the  throne,  at  least  of  Herat.  The  Russian  policy  in  case 
of  his  escape  would  more  likely  be  to  refuse  him  direct 
patronage,  but  to  wink  at  any  independent  efforts  on  his 
part  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  disturbances  in  Afghani- 
stan. There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Ameer,  like 
all  Afghan  princes  without  exception  who  have  reigned  for 
a  little  time,  has  become  unpopular,  and  the  Afghans  are 
still  in  the  stage  when  the  personal  merits  of  a  new 
candidate  are  less  thought  of  than  the  fact  that  he  is,  if 
only  for  the  moment,  new.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impro- 
bable that  Ayoub  might  make  some  head  in  his  old  prin- 
cipality, and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  his  doing  so 
might  lead  to  much  awkwardness,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  extension  of  Russian  dominions  towards  Herat.  On 
the  one  hand,  no  independent,  or  nominally  independent, 
prince  would  be  permitted  by  Russia  to  rule  there  unless  he 
were  practically  her  deputy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
the  fiercest  opponents  of  a  "  march  to  Herat "  by  England 
might  be  staggered  at  the  notion  of  a  Russian  deputy  con- 
trolling the  whole  country  from  Zulfikar  to  the  banks  of 
the  Helmund.  In  other  words,  any  fresh  dismemberment 
of  Afghanistan  in  this  sense  would  bring  the  old  question  of 
Oandahar  very  much  to  the  fore  again.  It  is  fortunate 
that  during  the  last  few  years  pains  have  been  taken,  and 
are  being  taken,  to  make  all  the  passes  and  routes  from 
India  into  Afghanistan  promptly  accessible  from  the  Indian 
side.  On  mere  private  war  in  the  country  beyond  the 
Suliman  range  we  can  afford  to  look  with  equanimity ;  not 
so  on  the  formation  within  Afghan  borders  of  what  would 
be  in  effect  a  vassal  State  dependent  upon  Russia. 

The  other  focus  of  Russian  intrigue  is  in  a  much  more 
curious  condition.  There  is  almost  always  something  new 
from  that  quarter,  and  Africa  itself  in  its  best  days  can 
never  have  provided  novelties  odder  of  their  kind  than  some 
of  these  cosas  de  Bulgaria.  The  proposed  mission  of 
General  Ernrotii  would  be  the  most  curious  of  these  if  the 
reported  intention  of  Prince  Ferdinand  to  take  a  circular 
tour  among  the  European  Courts  were  not  even  odder. 
It  is  true  that  in  both  cases  there  is  a  kind  of  precedent,  but 
in  each  the  precedent  is  so  exceedingly  discouraging  that  it 
heightens  the  curiosity.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  a  Russian  general  should  go  (except  at  the  head  of  an 
army)  to  Bulgaria  any  more  than  a  French  general  or  an 
English  general,  or  an  officer  in  the  full  uniform  of  the 
Republic  of  Hayti  with  the  decorations  of  the  Order  of 
Marmalade.  But  even  if  there  were,  the  omens  of  the  last 
proceeding  of  the  kind  surely  forbid  its  repetition.  General 
Ekxroth  must  be  a  very  stark  man  indeed  if  the  eidolon  of  an 
eminent  brother  officer,  Kaulbars  by  name,  does  not  haunt 
his  path  and  his  bed  in  Bulgaria.  That  any  such  mission 
should  be  even  thought  of  by  Russia  is  only  explicable  on 
the  principles  of  political  homoeopathy.  It  was  General 
Kaulbars  who  finally  put  an  end  to  the  Russian  party  in 
Bulgaria,  except  in  so  far  as  a  party  can  be  composed  of 
mere  hired  conspirators;  it  was  General  Kaulbars  who 
converted  the  previous  aspirations  of  the  Bulgarians  for 
some  arrangement  which  would  conciliate  and  keep  the 
favour  of  the  Czar  into  aspirations  for  independence  ;  and 
if  Prince  Ferdinand's  not  very  wise  words  in  his  well- 


known  speech  met  with  any  sympathy  in  his  hearers,  that 
sympathy  was  in  great  part  due  to  indignation  at  General 
Kaulbars'  attempt  to  browbeat,  dragoon,  and  hector  the 
Bulgarians  into  submission  to  Russia.  Even  if  General 
Ernroth  were  instructed  to  reverse  the  proceedings  of  his 
predecessor,  and  if  ernroth  (which  is,  fortunately,  capable  of 
being  made  an  adjective  without  any  alteration  except 
I  that  of  the  capital  letter)  were  to  take  its  place  beside 
kaulbarsch  in  the  German  political  dictionary,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  good  could  be  done.  Besides,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  now  totally  different.  Prince  Alexander's 
undignified  prostration  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  his  laying 
(quite  ultra  vires)  his  coronet  at  the  feet  of  his  offended 
namesake,  and  his  subsequent  abdication  almost  at  the 
Czar's  bidding,  gave  a  certain  excuse,  or  at  least  pretext, 
for  the  Kaulbars  mission.  There  is  no  such  excuse  now. 
If,  as  Russia  contends,  Prince  Ferdinand  has  been  irregu- 
larly elected,  and  has  taken  possession  still  more  irregularly, 
that  is  in  no  way  more  the  affair  of  Russia  than  of  any  other 
of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  it  can- 
not possibly  be  settled  by  a  Russian  Commissioner  alone. 
In  fact,  as  Russia  seems  to  have  assumed  the  part  of  prose- 
cutor, she  would  seem  to  be  precluded  even  from  acting  as 
assessor  on  the  bench,  much  more  from  being  sole  judge. 
The  pusillanimity,  or  if  any  one  prefers  politer  words,  the 
longanimity,  of  Europe  in  this  Bulgarian  matter  has,  indeed, 
been  so  great  that  no  new  example  of  it  would  be  altogether 
surprising.  But  even  in  that  case  any  success  in  the  Russian 
sense  from  General  Ernroth's  mission  would  be  very  sur- 
prising indeed. 

But  for  real  tolles  Zeug  (as  the  Germans  would  say)  the 
suggested  tour  of  Prince  Ferdinand  may  be  said  to  surpass 
any  other  suggestion  in  the  matter.  If,  indeed,  the  Prince 
has  found  his  position  untenable  or  uncomfortable,  and 
wants  to  find  a  decent  pretext  for  getting  out  of  it,  this 
might  do  as  well  as  another.  But,  especially  with  the  results 
of  the  tour  of  the  Bulgarian  delegates  before  him,  he  can 
hardly  hope  to  do  any  good  by  such  a  journey,  while  he 
must  certainly  expose  himself  to  some,  and  may  not  impro- 
bably expose  himself  to  many,  disagreeable  and  humiliating 
rebuffs.  It  is  also  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  his 
absence  the  party  unfavourable  to  him,  though  not  favourable 
to  Russia,  would  grow  strong  enough  to  attempt  something 
not  to  his  advantage.  The  rumours  of  a  secret  understanding 
between  himself  and  the  Czar,  which  were  started  in  conse- 
quence of  his  delay  in  taking  the  step  which  he  finally  took, 
have,  it  seems,  not  died  out,  despite  the  threats  and  protests  of 
the  Russians  which  are  held  to  be  blinds,  and  any  attempt 
of  his  to  repeat  Prince  Alexander's  mistake  by  going 
cap  in  hand  to  the  Czar  would,  of  course,  revive  them  in 
full  strength.  It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  before  going  to  Sofia 
the  Prince  must,  if  he  has  any  political  understanding,  have 
seen  that  he  was  going  to  remain  till  he  was  forcibly  turned 
out.  His  business,  having  gone,  is  clearly  to  stay  where  he 
is,  to  observe  all  formalities  to  his  suzerain  and  to  the 
Powers  punctually,  though  not  servilely,  to  endeavour  to 
rally  to  himself  all  that  is  best  in  the  country,  and  to  use 
his  utmost  efforts  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  to  improve 
the  administration,  and  to  maintain  without  threatening  or 
quarrelling  with  his  neighbours  the  loyalty,  efficiency,  and 
discipline  of  the  army.  He  will  not  overcome  the  enmity 
of  Russia  or  stir  up  the  negative  good  will  of  the  other 
Powers  into  positive  good  will  by  packing  his  carpet-bag  for 
a  little  autumn  tour,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  if 
he  so  packs  it  he  may  pack  it  for  good. 


THE  TRADE  OF  SOUTHERN  CHINA. 

rFHIE  letter  to  the  Times  in  which  Mr.  Colqutioun  in- 
-1-  sists  on  the  need  of  immediate  action  on  our  part  to 
meet  the  rivalry  of  the  French  in  Southern  China  contains 
nothing  to  make  it  look  less  likely  that  the  treaty  drawn 
up  by  M.  Constans  and  the  Pekin  Mandarins  will  turn 
out  to  be  capable  of  doing  us  very  little  damage  unless 
it  is  greatly  helped  by  our  own  mismanagement.  Mr. 
Colquiioun's  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  country  enables 
him  to  point  out  the  existence  of  serious  obstacles  to  navi- 
gation on  the  Canton  River,  but  he  shows  at  the  same  time 
how  they  can  bo  avoided.  As  he  states  the  case,  the 
opening  of  Nan-ning  as  a  treaty  port  would  not  be  enough. 
There  must  be  a  railway  from  this  town  to  Pakhoi,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonquin  ;  and  Wuchau,  a  town  on  the  Canton 
River,  must  also  be  secured  as  a  treaty  port.    From  this  it 
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appears  that  more  will  need  to  be  done  to  counterbalance 
the  four  inland  treaty  ports  (inland  treaty  port  is  a  some- 
what Irish  phrase,  which  seems  likely  to  become  current), 
and  the  considerable  reduction  in  Customs  dues  granted 
to  the  French,  than  was  at  first  supposed.  But,  though 
more  must  be  clone,  it  ought  not  to  be  diflicult  to  do,  if, 
as  there  seems  to  bo  good  reason  to  believe,  the  Chinese 
Government  has  at  last  resolved  to  give  up  its  policy  of 
exclusion  modilied  by  grudging  concessions.  If  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen  will  allow  foreigners  to  trade  on  favourable 
terms  to  Nan-ning,  it  will  probably  have  no  insuperable 
objection  to  allowing  them  the  same  liberty  in  Wuchau. 
As  for  the  railway,  it  will  certainly  bo  an  innovation ; 
but  China  has  apparently  made  up  its  mind  to  tolerate 
innovations  good  bumouredly.  Whether  or  no  there  is  "  a 
"  great  regenerative  agency,"  as  Mr.  Colquiioun  calls  it,  at 
work  in  China — which  is,  we  take  it,  bis  way  of  saying  that 
the  Chinese  have  at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  imitate  the 
Japanese,  and  take  up  Western  civilization  in  the  lump — may 
be  a  doubtful  question.  It  is  eminently  likely,  however, 
that  the  Tsuug-li-Yamen  has  come  to  understand  that  the 
game  of  exclusion,  pure  and  simple,  is  up.  Whatever  the 
members  of  that  great  Council  of  the  Empire  may  want  for, 
they  do  not  want  for  intelligence.  They  would  unquestion- 
ably have  much  preferred  to  have  no  French  in  Tonquin. 
They  tried  fairly  well  to  keep  these  troublesome  people  out. 
Now  that  the  intrusion  has  taken  place  they  must  see  how 
much  better  it  is  for  them  to  have  another  foreigner  at  hand 
to  counterbalance  the  intruder.  The  Marquess  Tseng  has 
undoubtedly  learnt  many  things  in  Europe,  and  among  them 
he  can  hardly  have  failed  to  perceive  how  useful  the  Sultans 
have  found  it  to  be  able  to  play  off  one  Christian  Power 
against  another.  China  is  very  far  from  being  in  the  pro- 
strate condition  of  Turkey ;  but  that  only  makes  it  all  the 
safer  for  her  to  use  the  balance  of  power.  She  can  well  afford 
to  employ  concessions  to  other  Powers  as  a  counterweight  to 
concessions  to  France.  The  other  Powers  will  have  them- 
selves to  blame  if  they  do  not  profit  by  the  situation. 

The  time  is  probably  still  far  off  when  trade  with  China 
will  be  as  conveniently  carried  on  as  it  can  be  with  even 
Russia.    The  Devil's  advocate  might  even  point  out  that  as 
yet  the  trade  with  Yunnan  itself  is  a  little  in  the  clouds. 
France  is  talking  about  making  railways,  and  so  are  the 
English  in  Burmah,  but  as  yet  neither  party  has  settled  the 
routes  of  its  lines,  and  until  they  do,  and  the  rolling  stock 
is  actually  running,  the  overland  trade  cannot  so  much  as 
begin  to  exist.    When  everything  is  ready,  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  Yunnan  will  be  as  good  a  market  as  it  is  said 
to  be.    But  it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  large 
population  of  Chinese  will  sooner  or  later  be  found  worth 
dealing  with.  It  is,  unluckily,  equally  certain  that,  however 
enlightened  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  may  become,  it  will  not 
fall  in  love  with  the  presence  of  foreigners  in  a  day.  The 
text  of  the  arrangement  made  between  the  English  and  the 
Chinese  Governments  as  to  their  respective  positions  in 
Burmah  and  Thibet  show  that  they  do  not,  at  Pekin,  want 
to  have  any  more  disturbing  foreigners  in  the  Empire  than 
they  can  help.    England  has  had  to  promise  not  to  push 
missions  into  Thibet,  and  further  not  to  worry  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  if  it  cannot  persuade  the  Thibetans  to  trade  quietly. 
The  stipulation  as  to  Burmah,  which  created  a  highly  foolish 
fuss  when  it  was  first  heard  of,  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese.  According  to  a  clause  in  the  treaty  which  reflectsgreat 
credit  on  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  O'Conor,  and  Prince  Cn'iNG, 
the  highest  authority  in  that  country  is  to  allow  certain 
natives  to  bring  complimentary  presents  to  the  brother  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  once  every  ten  years.    AVho  the  highest 
authority  is  we  are  not  told  j  but  there  is  a  further  clause 
to  the  effect  that  the  English  are  to  do  just  whatever  they 
please  in  Burmah,  and  so  China  gets  the  form  and  we  get 
the  substance,  and  both  are  satisfied.    Traders  have  other 
things  to  fear  in  China  than  the  dislike  of  the  supreme 
Government.    As  Mr.  Colquhoun  shows,  the  local  revenue 
officer  is  a  very  serious  enemy,  and  the  instance  he  cites  is 
a  little  masterpiece  of  Chinese  ingenuity.    Foreign  trade  is 
exempted  from  local  customs,  and  pays  only  a  small  Impe- 
rial tax.    This  is  naturally  disagreeable  to  the  provincial 
Treasury,  as,  so  being  unable  to  get  as  much  likin  as  it 
would  like,  it  invents  a  beautiful  thing  called  a  tzo-ku.  This 
is  a  tax  on  native  purchasers  of  foreign  imports.    It  is  not 
a  tax  on  foreigners,  as  everybody  must  see.     They  only  pay 
the  treaty  impost,  and  can  import  and  sell  wherever  they 
can  find  purchasers  who  have  not  the  fear  of  tzo-ku  before 
their  eyes.    This  is  ingenious,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
the  protector  of  native  industry ;  but  the  foreign  trader  finds 


it  very  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it.     If  ho  cannot,  treaty  ports 

will  not  avail  him  much,  Foreign  diplomatist  will  find  it 
possible  to  get  tho  grievance  removed  if  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  really  anxious  to  encourage  trade.  If  it  is  not,  tho 
only  consolation  is  to  remember  that  l/.o-ku  will  be  levied 
on  those  who  buy  French  imports  as  well  as  on  Chinamen 
who  purchase  from  the  English. 


JUBILATING  AT  LAST. 

TT  was  no  very  daring  conjecture  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
_L  part  that  the  "  treat "  which  he  gave  the  other  clay  to 
the  aged  parishioners  of  Hawarden  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
"  closing  operations  "  connected  with  the  Jubilee.  Con- 
sidering that  more  than  two  calendar  months  had  passed 
since  Thanksgiving  Day  when  the  brilliant  idea  of  this 
"operation" — we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  that 
extremely  appropriate  word  has  been  borrowed  from  tho 
Stock  Exchange — occurred  to  its  originator,  it  would  not 
surprise  us  if  his  prognostic  were  correct.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, of  its  being  among  the  last  of  the  festivities  held  in 
honour  of  the  Jubilee  is  not  its  only  or  its  most  marked 
peculiarity.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  being  the  absolute 
first  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  demonstrations  of  sympathy 
with  the  national  rejoicing,  and,  indeed,  the  first  sign  he 
has  given  by  word  or  deed  of  his  consciousness  that  the 
Sovereign  whom  he  has  served  in  various  official  capacities 
for  so  long  a  period  of  her  reign  has  completed  her  fiftieth 
year  upon  the  throne.  On  the  causes  of  this  singular  slow- 
ness of  apprehension,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speculate.  Whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  looked  forward  at  one  time  to  celebrating 
the  Queen's  Jubilee  from  a  position  of  greater  responsi- 
bility and  less  freedom  before  the  year  was  out,  or  whether, 
despairing  from  the  first  of  attaining  that  position,  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  marking  his  displeasure  with 
the  maladroit  proceedings  of  History  last  year  by  refusing 
to  recognize  a  festival  whose  glory  she  had  so  obscured, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Whichever  were  the  motive, 
we  are  at  least  glad  that  it  has  ceased  to  operate,  and  that 
the  statesman  whose  name  will  be  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  any  other  in  the  political  annals  of  the  last  half 
century  will  not,  among  his  other  claims  upon  public  recol- 
lection, be  remembered  as  more  ungraciously  remiss  than 
any  other  of  her  counsellors  in  publicly  presenting  his  con- 
gratulations to  his  Queen. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  review  of  our  progress  during  the  last 
fifty  years  has  somewhat  unfortunately  been  anticipated  by 
him  in  the  reply  to  Lord  Tennyson,  which  he  published  in 
one  of  the  periodicals  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  did  not  condescend  to  the  trivialities 
which  here  and  there  gave  a  positively  ludicrous  air  to  his 
congratulations  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  old  people  at  Hawarden  were  not  invited  to  rejoice  over 
the  fact  that,  as  indeed  was  observed  before  Mr.  Gladstone's 
time,  "  damns  have  had  their  day,"  or  to  plume  themselves 
upon  the  achievement  of  having  fixed  the  soldier  with 
liability  for  the  maintenance  of  his  illegitimate  children. 
"  Our  glorious  gains,"  enumerated  by  him,  were  of  a  more 
solid  description,  and  indeed  were  of  a  reality,  and  in 
some  respects  of  a  value  which  no  Conservative  would 
dispute.  Yet  at  the  same  time  there  was  that  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  exultations  over  them  of  which  any  patriotic 
Liberal  would  have  been  ashamed.  Any  such  Liberal, 
any  such  Englishman,  must  have  felt  in  listening  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  congratulations  on  our  progress  very  much  as 
the  son  of  a  self-made  man  would  feel — if  he  were  a  good  son 
and  good  fellow — at  hearing  some  coarse  flatterer  praise  the 
cultivation  and  refinement  in  which  he  has  so  far  outstripped 
his  humbler  parent,  but  which,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
parent's  energy  and  self-denial  and  foreseeing  care  for  his 
children,  he  knows  well  that  he  never  could  have  attained. 
It  is  precisely  in  this  strain  of  coarse  flattery  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  approaches,  and  indeed  in  all  his  deliverances  on 
"  progress,"  always  has  approached,  his  countrymen ;  it  is 
to  this  spirit  of  vulgar  and  unfilial  arrogance  that  he 
systematically  appeals.  To  praise  famous  men  and  our 
fathers  that  begat  us  is  the  last  invitation  which  he  would 
think  of  addressing  to  an  English  audience;  he  invites  them 
rather  to  praise  their  noble  selves  and  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  their  fathers.  He  appears  to  think  that  the  mere 
contemplation  of  our  immensely  increased  wealth  and  en- 
hanced comfort  and  diffused  progress  and  generally  deve- 
loped civilization  ought  to  make  us  look  back  upon  our 
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poor,  uncomfortable,  benighted,  semi-barbarous  forefathers 
■with  no  tenderer  feeling  than  one  of  contemptuous  pity  for 
men  whose  bread  was  very  dear,  and  who  sent  to  the  hang- 
man many  luckless  wretcheswho  might  well  have  been  spared, 
instead  of  gushing  and  maundering  over  many  a  villain  who 
had  better  have  been  hanged.  Perhaps  the  most  typical  illus- 
tration of  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  surveys  his 
county's  past  is  to  be  found  in  his  graceful  reference  to  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Queen's  grandfather  as  a  jubilee  in  no 
national  sense  at  all,  and  in  his  equally  magnanimous  ex- 
planation thereof,  "  It  was  a  jubilee  of  great  folks;  it 
"  was  a  jubilee  of  corporations  and  of  authorities  ;  it  was  a 
"jubilee  of  the  upper  classes,  and  there  was  a  certain  but 
"  very  limited  amount  of  popular  manifestation."  The 
reason  why  the  celebration  was  confined  to  the  classes  and 
did  not,  or  did  only  in  a  limited  way,  extend  to  the  masses, 
was  because,  "  my  friends,  it  was  hardly  a  time  for  the  jubilee. 
"  It  was  a  time  when,  owing  to  a  long  war,  the  people 
"  were  in  a  condition  in  which  it  was  much  harder  than 
"  it  is  now  to  keep  body  and  soul  together."  And  then  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  on  to  the  familiar  story  of  the  price  of 
corn,  the  price  of  potatoes,  the  rate  of  wages,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  "  shocking  and  frightful  "  account  of  the  condition 
natural  to  the  English  people  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  too  young  to  redeem  them.  It  is  all  very  true ;  but  we 
should  imagine  that  there  is  no  other  eminent  Englishman, 
living  or  dead — not  even  Mr.  Fox  himself — who  could  have 
referred  to  the  condition  of  the  English  people  in  these 
closing  years  of  a  "  long  war  "  without  one  single  word  of 
recognition  for  the  heroism  of  that  generation  who  "in 
"  fighting  our  battles  were  so  marred."  In  Mr.  Gladstone's 
apparent  view  the  only  feeling  with  which  the  Englishman 
of  to-day  should  look  back  upon  that  period  is  one  of  thank- 
fulness that  bread  is  cheaper.  It  usually  is  so  in  a  garrison 
which  has  succeeded  in  beating  off  its  besiegers.  But  an 
Irish  Protestant  would  hardly,  perhaps,  regard  it  as  an 
adequate  criticism  of  one  of  the  most  famous  sieges  of  history 
to  be  reminded  that  it  is  much  more  comfortable  living  in 
Londonderry  in  "1887  than  it  was  in  1689.  Within  quite 
a  recent  period  there  has  been  the  same  sort  of  difference, 
in  favour  of  the  former  residence,  between  Hawarden  Castle 
and  the  citadel  of  Khartoum.  Yet  there  are  some  of  us 
who  would  rather  change  places  with  the  occupant  of  the 
latter  place  than  with  the  owner  of  the  former. 

The  habit  now  grown  inveterate  with  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
treating  the  present  as  though  it  were,  not  an  outgrowth, 
but  a  reversal  of  the  past,  is  one  among  the  many  proofs  of 
his  now  completed  political  demoralization.  It  is  more 
significant  than  any  other  of  his  demagogue  tricks,  and 
much  more  so  than  the  same  habit  would  be  if  exhibited 
by  one  of  his  ordinary  Radical  followers.  For  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  case  this  pretended,  or  forced,  detestation  of 
the  past  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  sin  against 
light  and  knowledge.  Unlike  the  tagrag  and  bobtail  of 
revolutionists  who  shout  at  his  heels,  he  is  a  man  of 
considerable  culture  and,  in  a  certain  inexact  discursive 
sense,  of  learning.  He  is  too  apt,  it  is  true,  to  defer  the 
careful  and  accurate  study  of  English  institutions  until  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy  them;  but  he  must  have, 
we  imagine,  a  wide  general  knowledge  even  of  those  periods 
of  our  history  and  those  arrangements  of  our  polity  which 
he  has  not  yet  carefully  and  accurately  studied,  and 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  him  from  the  noisier 
and  more  prominent  of  his  supporters.  Moreover,  he  has 
made,  for  our  sins,  a  good  deal  of  our  history  himself; 
and  such  an  experience  must,  in  spite  of  himself,  or  at 
any  rate  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  appeal  to  his 
ambition,  have  increased  his  breadth  of  outlook.  In  short, 
it  is  a  downright  impossibility  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  be  really  in  sympathy  with  that  illiterate  parochial 
Radicalism  which  has  just  imagination  enough  to  under- 
stand a  column  of  statistics  and  just  enough  political  in- 
formation to  imagine  that  modern  English  history  began 
with  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  perception  of  historical 
continuity  cannot  conceivably  bo  so  wanting  to  him  as  it 
is  to  them.  Yet  the  most  ignorant  and  blatant  among 
tliem  does  not  give  one  a  stronger  impression  of  its  absence 
than  Mr.  Gladstone — scholar,  statesman,  legislator,  and 
administrator  of  half-a-century's  experience — contrives  to 
produce.  The  fact  that  he,  with  all  the  qualities  that  go 
to  make  the  Girondist,  can  thus  play  the  Jacobin  to  the 
life,  and  find  half  a  nation  ready  to  receive  the  performance 
with  enthusiasm,  is  a  phenomenon  which  he  has  not  taken 
into  account  in  his  view  of  our  fifty  years  of  progress. 
Whether  he  considers  it  to  be  among  "  our  glorious  gains" 


or  not,  we  cannot  say.  For  our  own  part,  we  find  in  it  a 
most  wholesome  rebuke  to  the  "  pride  of  progress,"  and 
have  always  been  able  to  learn  a  lesson  in  humility  from  its 
contemplation. 


COAST  DEFENCES. 

IF  saying  over  again  what  has  been  said  before,  and 
proving  once  more  what  has  been  repeatedly  proved, 
are  sins,  as  some  moralists  have  been  inclined  to  believe, 
then  Lord  Carnarvon  is  a  great  offender,  and  so  are  some 
others.  In  a  letter  to  the  papers  of  last  Tuesday  Lord 
Carnarvon  repeated  what  has  been  frequently  said,  and 
proved  what  has  been  as  completely  demonstrated  as  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  fifty  times  already.  His  subject  was 
our  coast  defences,  and  he  announced  the  following  truths — 
that  we  have  none  at  very  important  points  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  where  we  have  works  we  have  commonly  no 
guns,  that  where  we  have  guns  they  are  usually  too  small 
and  old-fashioned,  that  this  is  a  monstrous  folly  and  an 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Every  one  of  these  propositions  is 
probably  true.  None  of  them  have  ever  been  denied  except 
by  persons  of  the  intellectual  calibre  of  such  as  assert  that 
the  earth  is  flat.  Yet  they  secure  astonishingly  little 
attention,  and  the  scandal  which  has  been  exposed  before  is 
in  as  great  need  as  ever  of  exposure.  This  case  is  decidedly 
a  strong  one  against  the  moralist;  for  it  is  clear  that 
nothing  except  pegging  away  will  avail  to  make  Englishmen 
understand  what  an  astounding  compost  of  stupidity  and 
waste  are  many  of  the  so-called  defences  of  this  country.  A 
great  disaster  might  do  it,  no  doubt ;  but  then  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  Lord  Carnarvon  and  others  who  think  with 
him  wish  to  avoid.  He  is,  therefore,  very  well  employed 
in  repeating  the  old  story.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  able 
to  agree  with  all  he  says  in  order  to  approve  heartily 
of  his  main  position.  Lord  Carnarvon  makes  a  reference 
to  what  the  late  operations  in  the  Channel  proved,  and 
this  reference  is  open  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  He 
also  speaks  of  the  "  so-called  defence  of  some  old  38- 
"  ton  guns "  at  Liverpool,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  has  fallen  into  the  common  mistake  of  supposing 
that  because  a  weapon  of  war  is  not  equal  to  the  latest 
and  most  improved  model  it  is  therefore  useless.  The 
"  old  38-ton  gun "  is  not  so  very  old,  and  is  perfectly 
capable  of  keeping  anything  at  a  distance  except  the  very 
strongest  class  of  ironclads,  of  which  there  is  a  very  limited 
number,  and  of  damaging  even  them.  If  all  our  ports  had 
I  the  so-called  defence  of  old  38-ton  guns  their  state  would  be 
1  incomparably  better  than  it  is.  But  these  are  matters  of 
detail,  and  differences  about  them  do  not  affect  Lord 
Carnarvon's  main  argument,  any  more  than  it  is  affected 
by  Mr.  Stanhope's  Sheffield  answer  to  it.  He  says  that 
our  attackable  places  on  the  coast  and  our  coaling-stations 
abroad  ought  to  be  put  in  a  condition  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  that  in  many  cases  they  ai*e  not  in  that  con- 
dition. To  this  no  answer  has  been  or  can  be  made.  It 
is  equally  true  and  disgraceful. 

That  a  fortified  port  which  requires  the  support  of  a  force 
outside  its  walls  to  keep  it  from  instant  capture  is  worse 
than  useless  is  denied  by  nobody  of  the  least  competence. 
It  not  only  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  it 
paralyses  a  part  of  the  fleet  or  army  on  its  own  side.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  position  of  many  of  our  so-called  fortified 
ports.  At  home  many  places  which  could  not  possibly  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  have  no  defences  at  all.  Abroad  the 
fortifications  of  some  coaling-stations  are  unfinished ;  others, 
though  finished,  are  unarmed.  Now  this  state  of  things 
would  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  should  be  beaten  all 
along  the  line  at  once.  It  is  absurd  enough  to  make  it  the 
text  for  imitations  of  the  Battle  of  Dorking,  wherein  we  are 
told  how  the  enemy  went  flying  about,  sinking,  burning, 
and  destroying,  while  the  British  fleet  was  a-riding  at  anchor, 
under  Admiral  Noodle,  K.C.B.,  in  a  distant  and  secluded 
bay.  But  what  it  certainly  would  mean  would  be  that  the 
Government  and  the  officers  in  command  of  fleets  and 
armies  would  be  continually  hampered  in  war  by  the  neces- 
sity for  detailing  ships  or  men  to  stay  and  protect  places 
which  should  have  been  trustworthy  bases  of  operations. 
In  other  words,  we  must  have  a  double  allowance  of  fleets 
and  armies  (how  likely  we  are  to  get  them  let  the  candid 
reader  judge)  if  we  are  to  attack  as  well  as  to  defend  ;  or 
else  we  must  be  content  to  see  all  offensive  operations  half 
crippled.  The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things  rests, 
|  of  course,  on  "  the  system  " — namely,  the  system  of  playing 
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at  managing  tho  fighting  forces  of  the  country,  and  also  of 
subordinating  everything  to  tho  political  skittle-match  of 
tho  day.  It  is  not  so  long  ago,  and  in  times  when  we 
enjoyed  a  Liberal  Ministry,  that  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
(we  hope  our  memory  deceives  us,  but  we  are  afraid  it  was 
Lord  IIahtington)  blandly  remarked  that  it  was  impossible 
to  begin  fortifying  the  coast,  because  it  would  not  do  to  show 
n  preference  for  one  place  over  another.  It  would  hurt  tho 
feelings  of  tho  places  which  were  not  fortified,  and  Ballantrao 
or  llavenglass  might  show  at  the  next  general  election  what 
they  thought  of  spending  public  money  at  Dundee  or  New- 
castle. So  nothing  was  fortified  at  all,  which  was  a  clear 
and  logical  situation.  To  say  over  again  something  which 
has  also  been  said  before,  it  is  this  political  and  civilian 
direction  which  is  the  main  cause  of  all  our  bad  naval  and 
military  administration.  Lord  Carnarvon  speaks,  and  truly 
enough,  of  the  feeble,  confused,  and  contradictory  Com- 
mittees  which  sit  trying  to  decide  on  our  weapons,  and 
leaving  us  in  the  meantime  without  a  gun  to  put  on  such 
fortifications  as  we  have.  If  there  were  a  determination  at 
head-quarters  to  have  the  work  properly  done,  these  Com- 
mittees would  soon  come  to  a  decision  or  give  place  to  others 
more  energetic,  and  then  we  should  not  hear  of  walls 
standing  without  a  gun  on  them  for  years,  while  the  War 
Ofiice  was  making  its  mind  up  what  gun  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Forwood's  after-dinner  speech  at   the  Liverpool 
Town   Hall — somewhat  briefly  reported — appears  to  be 
excellently   timed   to   serve    as    a    pendant    to  Lord 
Carnarvon's  letter.    Considering  the  time  and  place,  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  seems  to  have 
made  a  speech  of  very  respectable  solidity ;  and  he  did  not 
praise  his  Board  to  anything  deserving  to  be  called  an 
outrageous  extent.    Mr.  Forwood  might  have  been  a  trifle 
more  complete  in  some  of  his  statements ;  as  when,  for 
instance,  he  mentioned  with   pride   the   fact   that  "  no 
"  Government  until  the  present  had  dared  to  face  the 
"  political  difficulties  attending  upon  a  disturbance  of  dock- 
yard serenity."    To  this  Mr.  Forwood  ought,  in  order  to 
be  quite  exact,  to  have  added  the  further  information  that 
the  present  Government  has  not  forgotten  the  fact  that 
the  private  yards  are  strongly  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  has  given  out  work  which  their  own  yards 
could  very  well  have  done.    But  it  is  no  good  giving 
politicians  counsels  of  perfection,  or  asking  for  an  austere 
sobriety  of  statement  from  after-dinner  orators.  For  the  rest 
there  was  matter  enough  in  Mr.  Forwood's  speech  to  make 
it  valuable  as  a  commentary  to  Lord  Carnarvon's  letter,  if 
it  has  no  other  value.    Lord  Carnarvon  says  that  our  coast 
defences  are  as  good  as  non-existent — which,  of  course, 
includes  this  other  assertion,  unexpressed  by  him — namely, 
that  in  war  we  should  be  compelled  to  rely  for  defence 
wholly  on  the  fleet.    But  Mr.  Forwood  has  to  confess  that, 
as  the  result  of  his  experience  at  the  Admiralty,  he  is  in 
some  very  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  many  of 
our  ships.     There  are  the  everlasting  quarrels  between 
constructors  for  one  thing,  and  then  there  is  the  pro- 
found ignorance  of  naval  officers  as  to  what  the  next 
war  may  be  expected  to  be  like.     These  are  probably 
unavoidable;   and,  after  all,  they  are  evils  which  we 
suffer  in  common  with  others  ;  still,  as  long  as  this  un- 
certainty exists,  it  is  peculiarly  imprudent  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  ^  want  of  proper  supports  for  the  fleet.  Some- 
thing which  Mr.  Forwood  said  elsewhere  in  his  speech 
was  of  considerably  more  particular  application.    He  de- 
scribed the  measured  mile  as  the  bane  of  the  service — in 
which  opinion  he  is  not  singular — and  then  proceeded  to 
explain  why.    Naval  constructors  and  engineers  have  been 
trained  to  consider  that  measured  mile  as  the  course  for 
which  they  have  to  build.    If  their  ship  did  well  over  it, 
then  all  was  well.    But  the  measured  mile  is  not  the  sea, 
and  a  vessel  which  has  done  very  well  over  a  slip  of  smooth 
water  may  not  show  to  the  same  advantage  in  rough 
weather.    Mr.  Forwood,  at  least,  gives  his  opinion  that 
some  recent  breakdowns  in  engines  had  been  due  to  "  too 
"  light  structures,"  which,  again,  were  due  to  the  desire  of 
the  builders  to  do  well  on  the  measured  mile,  and  their 
comparative  indifference  as  to  whether  their  ships  would 
stand  wear  and  tear.    Was  Mr.  Forwood  speaking  of  the 
Inflexible, the  Collingwood,  the  Amphion,  the  Curlew,  and  the 
Rattlesnake  (a  goodly  list),  which  all  more  or  less  broke  down 
during  the  manoeuvres  in  the  Channel.    If  so,  he  has  in- 
stances  enough  to  support  his  case;  and  the  number  of 
our  ships  which  have  been  trained  for  a  short  course  only, 
as  Mr.  Forwood  put  it  in  his  sporting  way,  must  be  toler- 
|  ably  large,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  vessels 
named  are  the  only  war-ships  which,  having  been  built  in 


tho  same  way,  havo  tho  samo  defects,  though  they  havo  tho 
demerit  of  having  been  recently  found  out.  Probably  Mr. 
Forwood  does  not  mean  quite  so  much  as  that;  and, indeed, 
as  regards  tho  Inflexible,  ho  hardly  can,  for  she,  at  least, 
has  stood  a  good  deal  of  work.  Meanwhile,  by  changing 
and  greatly  increasing  tho  severity  of  the  trial  of  ships,  tho 
Admiralty  gives  very  clear  proof  of  its  conviction  that 
ships  havo  been  too  lightly  accepted  hitherto.  Hore,  again, 
is  matter  for  reflection  at  the  service  of  all  such  as  reflect 
on  tho  stato  of  our  national  defences  at  all.  The  less 
ground  we  have  for  being  thoroughly  confident  in  tho 
quality  of  our  ships,  the  less  reason  there  is  for  trusting 
to  the  ships  only  to  protect  the  coasts  and  coaliug-stations. 


MR.  HEALY  AND  MR.  DILLON. 

IT  would  be  very  desirable,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  should 
confer  together  on  the  subject  of  their  duties  as  mediators 
of  debate,  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  common  rule  of 
conduct  with  regard  to  this  very  important  matter.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  suggest  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
prepare  a  schedule  of  un-Pai-liamentary  exjjressions  or  to 
lay  down  an  exact  definition  of  Parliamentary  behaviour, 
but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  some  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  them  on  the  subject 
generally.  Mr.  Courtney's  mode  of  presiding  over  Par- 
liamentary "  deliberations  " — if  such  a  name  ought  to  be 
given  to  them — would,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  us,  derive 
benefit  therefrom.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  in 
many  respects  an  excellent  chairman,  and  discharges  his 
exhausting  duties  with  an  energy  that  never  flags,  and 
with  a  patience  which,  except  for  the  reason  about  to  be 
stated,  would  be  j  ustly  described  as  exemplary.  It  is  precisely 
of  the  example  which  it  affords,  however,  that  we  find  it 
impossible  to  approve.  For,  whatever  Mr.  Courtney's 
qualifications  for  the  Chair,  and  however  creditably  in  other 
respects  he  fills  it,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  his  standard 
of  Parliamentary  propriety  differs  materially  from  that  of 
Mr.  Peel.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  two  functionaries 
differ  as  to  the  definition  of  offences  against  order — though 
no  doubt  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  difference  between 
them  in  this  respect — as  that  in  estimating  the  gravity  of 
such  offences  they  show  such  wide  divergences  of  line 
and  measure.  One  can  hardly,  for  instance,  conceive  the 
Speaker  allowing  one  member  to  describe  another  as  a 
"  returned  convict  "  without  an  instantaneous  rebuke,  and 
only  referring  to  the  outrage  some  hour  or  more  afterwards 
in  order  to  deprecate  the  phrase  mildly  as  "  not  a  correct 
"  legal  description  "  of  a  person  who  had  undergone  the 
particular  experience  to  which  Mr.  Healy  no  less  foolishly 
than  insolently  referred  in  his  grossly  disorderly  attack 
upon  Colonel  King-Harman.  The  true  way  of  dealing  with 
offenders  of  this  kind  was  shown  on  the  following  ni»ht  by 
the  Speaker,  who,  on  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope's  first  offence 
against  Parliamentary  manners,  warned  him  that  if  he 
repeated  such  language  he  would  be  "  named  to  the  House." 
What  the  Speaker  deems  it  advisable  to  do  in  the  case 
of  a  comparatively  rare  offender  like  Mr.  Stanhope  is 
obviously  far  more  imperatively  called  for  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Healy.  Decency  of  behaviour  will  never  be  restored 
in  the  House  of  Commons  unless  the  Chair  adopts  the  in- 
variable rule  of  "dropping  down"  upon  the  Tanners  and 
Healys  at  their  very  first  outbreak,  and  warning  them 
that  naming  and  suspension  will  follow  inevitably  upon  a 
second. 

In  coupling  Mr.  Healy's  name,  however,  at  the  head  of 
this  article  with  that  of  Mr.  Dillon,  we  intend  to  suggest 
not  so  much  a  comparison  as,  in  one  important  point  at  any 
rate,  a  contrast.  The  former  is  merely  a  troublesome,  the 
latter  a  dangerous  person.  Mr.  Healy  could  be  easily, 
and  should  be  promptly,  suppressed  by  a  duly  resolute  en- 
forcement of  existing  Parliamentary  rules.  Mr.  Dillon  is 
far  more  difficult  to  reach  in  that  way,  and  much  more 
imperatively  needs  to  be  reached  in  another.  The  member 
for  North  Longford,  in  other  words,  plays  solely  to  an  Irish 
audience,  who  are  satisfied  if  a  base,  bloody,  and  brutal 
Saxon  Government  and  Parliament  are  worried  and  in- 
sulted. The  member  for  East  Mayo  addresses  a  party  of 
action  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  his  language  is 
usually  designed  to  promote  disorder,  not  at  Westminster, 
but  in  Ireland.  It  is  consequently  of  much  more  importance 
that  he  should  be  resolutely  dealt  with  outside  the  House  of 
Commons  than  within,  and  we  trust  that  to  this  fact  the 
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Government  are  already  sufficiently  alive.  If  we  could 
suppose  them  to  feel  any  hesitation  in  the  matter,  Mr. 
Dillon's  speech  on  Thursday  night  in  moving  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  ought  alone  to  lend  firmness  to  their 
counsels.  The  outrage  which  is  committed  upon  mere 
Parliamentary  proprieties  when  a  member  of  a  Legislature 
declares  from  his  place  an  intention  of  breaking  the  law  is 
grave  enough  in  itself ;  but  it  is  the  effect  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
language  on  popular  feeling  in  Ireland  which  has  chiefly  to 
be  considered.  "  The  people  of  Clare,"  said  Mr.  Dillon, 
speaking  of  the  meeting  fixed  after  some  hesitation  for 
to-morrow  near  Eunis,  and  recently  proclaimed  by  the 
Government,  "  will  not  be  put  down ;  they  will  hold  their 
"  meeting  next  Sunday,  whether  it  is  proclaimed  or  not  ; 
"  and  they  will  challenge  the  opinion  given  by  the 
"  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  as  to  its  lawfulness. 
"  Those  who  were  seeking  to  put  down  this  meeting  were 
"  doing  a  most  dangerous  and  deadly  act  against  the  public 
"  peace  in  Ireland,  and  those  who  would  attempt  by  means 
"  of  their  bludgeons  and  bayonets  and  buckshot  in  the  hands 
"  of  men  under  the  command  of  ruffianly  inspectors  instructed 
"  by  secret  telegrams  not  to  hesitate  to  '  shoot  down  the 
" '  people '  would  have  the  blood  of  the  people  upon  their 
"  heads."  It  is,  perhaps,  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  Mr. 
Dillon's  so-called  "  challenge "  of  Mr.  Gibson's  opinion 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Dillon  in  all 
probability  cares  as  little  as  the  most  ignorant  of  the  de- 
luded peasants  whom  he  incites  to  attend  the  meeting, 
whether  it  is  lawful  or  not.  But  any  English  Radical,  not 
being,  like  Mr.  Conybeare  and  others  of  his  class,  on  self- 
advertisement  intent,  who  can  believe  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  pretence  of  the  "  political  object "  of  the  meeting,  must 
be  weak-minded  indeed.  We  imagine  that  no  meeting  ever 
held  in  Ireland  was  represented  by  its  promoters  as  other 
than  political  in  its  objects,  but  it  is  not  by  stringing  toge- 
ther a  few  empty  sentences  about  "  the  inalienable  right  of 
"  the  Irish  people  to  make  their  own  laws,"  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone's  "  message  of  peace  "  (number — what  1)  to  the 
Irish  people,  that  such  a  pretence  can  be  made  to  pass 
muster.  Everybody  knows,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  Clare  must  be  perfectly  aware,  that  the  meeting  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  the  Proclamation  of  the 
National  League,  and  that  that  would  be  the  main,  if  not 
the  only,  topic  of  the  speeches  which  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  and  the  "  other  English  and 
"  Irish  members,"  whose  names  are  not  yet  on  the  bill,  were 
proposing  to  deliver.  It  is,  however,  almost  an  imperti- 
nence to  discuss  such  a  question  in  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland.  If  the  Government  cannot  be  trusted  to  determine 
whether  a  meeting  called  by  certain  persons,  at  a  certain  place 
for  certain  ostensible  objects,  is  or  is  not  likely  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  they  are  assuredly  unfit  to 
exercise  the  far  larger  discretionary  powers  which  Parlia- 
ment has  conferred  upon  them  with  reference  not  to  the 
prohibition  of  meetings  but  to  the  suppression  of  associa- 
tions under  the  Crimes  Act. 

The  Government  cannot  decline  the  audacious  challenge 
which  Mr.  Dillon  has  flung  down  to  them — supposing, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  better  part  of  valour  does  not  resume 
its  due  proportions  in  his  imagination  before  to-morrow 
arrives.  They  are  bound,  we  say,  to  take  up  his  challenge, 
and  there  is  only  one  fitting  response  to  it.  Of  course  the 
meeting  at  Ennis  will  not  be  held  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
word  to-morrow,  whatever  vapouring  threats  of  persistence 
in  it  may  have  been  uttered,  or  whatever  childish  ex- 
pedients may  be  resorted  to  for  evading  the  veto  of  the 
Irish  Executive.  But  it  will  not  suffice  to  vindicate 
authority  in  this  fashion  alone.  If  Mr.  Dillon  fulfils 
the  intention  which  his  language  appears  to  indicate — 
if,  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation,  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance at  the  scene  of  the  proposed  meeting  to-morrow, 
and  makes,  or  even  only  pretends  to  make,  any  attempt 
to  hold  or  address  it  in  contravention  of  the  law,  Mr. 
Dillon  should  be  the  first  person,  or  one  of  the  first 
persons,  made  to  understand  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
did  not  pass  the  Crimes  Act  for  the  pleasure  of  permitting 
him  to  treat  it  with  contempt.  Ho  should  be  instantly 
proceeded  against  under  the  summary  jurisdiction  clauses  of 
the  enactment,  and  visited  with  the  penalty  prescribed  for 
such  incitements  to  disorder  as  that  of  which  he  will  have 
been  guilty.  And  if  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  or  Mr. 
Conybeare,  or  any  other  of  Mr.  Parnell's  English  Radical 
tail,  bo  desirous  of  sharing  Mr.  Dillon's  martyrdom,  we  see 
not  why  they  should  be  balked. 


THE  FISHERY  COMMISSION. 

THE  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  one  of  the 
English  representatives  on  the  American  Fishery  Com- 
mission will  secure  for  this  country  the  services  of  a  good 
man  of  business,  who  does  not  turn  his  attention  to  sea 
affairs  for  the  first  time.  When  that  is  said,  all  has  been 
said  that  need  be  about  his  share  in  the  work  for  the 
present.  Political  gossips  always  have  a  little  feast  when  a 
public  man  of  any  note — of  much  less  note  than  the 
member  for  West  Birmingham,  for  that  matter— takes  up 
an  occupation  which  will  remove  him  for  a  time  from 
England.  Why  he  does  it,  and  why  he  does  it  now,  are  all 
the  more  pleasant  questions  to  ask,  because  nobody  can 
give  a  conclusive  answer,  except  the  politician  himself,  who 
is  generally  wise  enough  to  hold  his  tongue.  There  are 
reasons,  and  reasons,  why  an  active  politician  should,  at 
times,  prefer  to  be  honourably  engaged  at  a  distance,  and 
perhaps  this  is  one  of  them  as  far  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
concerned.  He  will  assuredly  find  plenty  to  do  of  a  profitable 
kind  for  himself  and  for  others  on  the  Commission ;  and, 
if  this  is  advantageous  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  nobody  need 
complain.  The  interests  of  our  Colonial  fishermen  are 
likely  to  profit  by  the  help  of  an  English  politician  whose 
rank  and  name  are  well  known  in  America ;  and,  be  it  said 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  being  offensive  to  our 
cousins  of  the  States,  diplomatic  dealings  with  them  are 
not  likely  to  prove  the  less  acceptable  here  because  they  are 
conducted  by  a  gentleman  who  has  a  tough  faculty  for 
getting  all  the  credit  he  can  out  of  whatever  he  undertakes. 

It  will  require  no  small  display  both  of  firmness  and 
dexterity  to  bring  the  American  fishery  dispute  to  a  friendly 
termination  without  discreditable  concessions  on  the  part  of 
England.  A  long  experience,  dating  from  or  even  before 
the  Oregon  boundary  dispute,  and  ending  for  a  time  with 
the  Alabama  arbitration,  has  taught  the  Americans  that  a 
pertinacious  determination  to  have  your  way  or  quarrel, 
and  a  certain  elasticity  of  scruple,  are  useful  things  in 
dealing  with  a  Power  which  is  averse  from  fighting. 
In  the  present  case  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  profiting  by  them.  It  is  not  said  whether  the  Alaska 
quarrel  is  to  be  included  in  the  matter  to  be  examined 
by  the  Commission.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will,  for  no- 
thing can  be  better  adapted  to  illustrate  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  dispute.  In  the  Atlantic  the  position  of  the 
United  States  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  Americans  chose 
a  few  years  ago  to  allow  a  treaty  arrangement  which  was 
working  very  well  to  lapse,  and  to  revert  to  an  earlier  state 
of  things  much  less  favourable  to  themselves.  Having  done 
so,  they  insisted  on  reading  into  the  old  treaty  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  later  document.  With  that  command  of  fine 
language  which  they  perhaps  acquired,  with  other  useful  help, 
from  their  allies  the  French,  the  Americans  insist  that  the 
treaty  must  be  interpreted  in  a  generous  and  friendly  spirit. 
In  mere  dull  English  this  means  that  it  must  be  inter- 
preted in  a  non-natural  sense  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fishermen.  What  they  do  not  find  there  either  totidem 
verbis,  or  totidem  syllabis,  or  tertio  modo,  which  is 
totidem  litleris,  they  will  show  can  be  clearly  deducible 
or  multa  absurda  sequerentur.  The  treaty  says  that 
American  fishermen  are  only  to  touch  at  Canadian  ports 
for  certain  very  definite  purposes.  This,  says  my  Lord 
Peter  at  Washington,  must  mean  that  they  have  the  right 
to  buy  whatever  they  want  to  continue  their  fishery  with, 
or  else  the  multa  absurda  aforesaid  will  follow.  This  being 
the  American  attitude,  it  is  eminently  useful  for  England 
to  be  represented  on  the  Commission  by  delegates  of  proved 
toughness  and  dexterity.  It  will  also  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  them  to  have  the  Alaska  quarrel  to  refer  to  as  illustrating 
what  the  American  practice  is  when  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  showing  how  a  treaty  may  be  generously  interpreted  by 
a  great  nation.  In  that  region  the  Federal  Government  has 
leased  the  right  of  fishing  for  seals  on  the  coast  to  a  Company. 
On  the  strength  of  this,  it  proceeds  to  seize  every  fishing 
vessel  it  finds  on  the  length  and  breadth  of  Behring  Straits. 
No  longer  ago  than  last  year  American  revenue  boats 
seized  schooners  from  British  Columbia  in  an  utterly 
illegal  manner,  and  they  were  released  honourably  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Since  that  the  Canadian  dis- 
pute has  come  up,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  con- 
vince New  England  that  it  has  an  energetic  Government, 
and  to  charm  the  great  Irish  vote,  Hence  all  this  energy 
—or  it  looks  very  like  it  at  least.  Tho  Americans  are 
thoroughly  entitled  to  pursue  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
interest,  no  doubt j  but  then  so  are  other  people;  and 
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it  Win  bo  very  instructive  for  the  Commission  to  com- 
pare their  conduct  when  they  command  the  coast  and 
When  thoy  wish  to  fish  on  another  coast.    In  tho  first  caso 
t  luy  establish  a  monopoly  and  defend  it  by  the  most  strin 
Sout  "H'asurcs.     Ifurther,  thoy  raise  claim's  advanced  by  the 
former  owners  of  Alaska,  and  then  resisted  by  themselves. 
In  the  second  case  thoy  ask  for  a  generous  interpretation  of 
treaties;  and  think  it  quito  a  matter  of  course  that  the  inter- 
ests of  other  peoples  should  make  way  at  tho  first  American 
demaiid._   This  view  is,  of  course,  as  old  as  human  nature, 
toough  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  diplomatists  of  tho 
Old  World  ever  displayed  it  quite  so  nakedly.    There  may 
be  no  reason  for  getting  morally  indignant  about  it ;  but 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  resisting  its  application  in 
practice  firmly  and  dexterously,  and  not  the  less  because  the 
American  lino  is  almost  avowedly  adopted  largely  to  please 
the  assistants  of  our  own  would-be  rebels  who  happen  to 
possess  votes  in  the  United  States. 


ARMY  RETIREMENT. 

rnHE  threatened  loss  of  General  Hamlet's  services  has 
drawn  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  system  of  retire- 
ment prevailing  in  the  army,  and  it  is  likely  to  have  a  good 
deal  more  effect  in  that  direction.  It  is— to  refer  to  no  other 
considerations  for  the  present— a  more  striking  because 
nearer  instance  of  the  stupid  mechanical  working  of  a  rule 
than  the  retirement  of  General  Pkendergast  in  the  midst  of 
the  operations  in  Burmah.    This  was  indeed  a  remarkable 
example  of  our  management  and  suggests  speculations.  If 
a  general  can  be  removed  in  the  middle  of  a  campaign  whv 
not  m  the  middle  of  a  battle  1    May  we  expect  to  hear' some 
day  that  at  half-past  twelve,  just  when  the  enemy  was 
developing  a  formidable  attack  on  the  left  wing,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's  time  was  up,  and  he  retired  from  the 
held,  where  his  place  was  taken  by  General  Sir  A—  B— 
who  had   that   moment   arrived   from  England?  Pro 
bably  we  may,  for  our  War  Office  is  very  thorough  But 
to  return  to  General  Hamlet's  case,  which  is  a  typical 
and  not  a  solitary  one.    Is  there  absolutely  nothing  the 
War  Office  can  find  for  him  to  do  between  this  and  next 
October  ?    We  incline  to  think  that  we  could  name  several 
fit  employments.     There  is  the  defence  of  London  for 
instance.    Promises  have  been  made  that  a  scheme  should 
be  drawn  up,  and  they  have  hitherto  gone  the  way  of  other 
pieces  of  War  Office  pie-crust.    Here  is  a  possible  employ, 
ment  for  General  Hamlet.    To  this  suggestion,  which  has 
been  already  made  elsewhere,  we  can  add  others.  The 
Militiais  in  far  from  an  absolutely  satisfactory  state,  and 
could  bear  a  little  examination  with  profit.    Then  we  do 
not   earn  that  anything  has  as  yet  been  done  to  fix  that 
standard  of  stores  and  numbers  which,  according  to  Lord 
Wolseley ,  the  army  ought  to  have  to  work  up  to,  but  has 
not  got.    There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ought  to  be  provided 

t?LS7iJ  enera!  ?AMLEY  mi£ht  be  employed  with  others! 
t  Jf  um  ^PP^g  Either  in  one  of  these  ways,  or 
m  some  alternative  manner,  his  services  ought  to  be  used, 
tw  stST  ?  that  a7  System  °f  retirement  should  be  so 
and  it  *™  lts?v?wed  P^ose  as  to  deprive  the  country 
fahHifv  ^Tyu°f  -the  S6rvices  of  an  officer  of  conspicuous 

:ho  det?^e  18  StlU ,y?Ung'M  y°Uth  S°eS  am4  the 
nomeis  ot  great  commands  in  these  times. 


INDIAN  FINANCE. 


SJS^?"4™  on  the  East  India  Accounts 
State  7nd ^ntd  tot^Zt^l  %  J^T** ,°f 
discussion  of  the  Indian  Budget gcTs a LI  JJl  ,the 
ing  that  discussion  altogether  ^  Lo  T  T  I  '  ,^ 
debate  on  the  Indian  Budget  haX  yea  t  tuTl,80"'^^ 
brilliant  exception  of  the  occasion  ^  wWch'Sd  R^"ft 
!  Churchill  converted  it  into  a  party  attack  on  tCl  r  ° plph 
7^17  retired  Wu^^ltS  ^J^^ZSLi 
M  a  larhamentary  discussion.    This  is  easily  explained     Tt  i! 

sentjal  to  a  discussion  that  there  should  he 
imd  the  arrangements  of  the  Indian  Budget,  after  forming  & 
opic  of  prolonged  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  St  o 


and  tho  Indian  Government  during  tho  winter  months,  are  pub- 
icfy  announced  in  the  month  of  March,  mid  have,  accordingly, 
"  for  UMY\'  than  half  the  Official  year  in  operation  before  they 
we  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
i    is  difficult  for  human  energy  to  arm  itself  for  wordy  warfare 
about  tho  balance-sheets  of  former  years  or  a  financial  policy 
winch  has  almost  becomo  historical  before  it  conies  under  the 
cognizance  of  f  arhament.    Jt  is,  moreover,  essential  to  animated 
controversy  that  the  subject  should  he  one  about  which  lame 
numbers  of  people  feel  a  keen  interest  and  have  considerable 
knowledge.     But  the  general  ignorance  as  to  the  finances  of 
India  is  probably  only  exceeded  by  the  profound  indifference  with 
which  the  subject  is  regarded.    The  function  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  his  Budget  speech  has  accordingly  been  con- 
fined for  the  most  part,  to  explaining,  with  all  the  lucidity  of 
which  the  occasion  admits,  to  an  extremely  limited  and  somewhat 
apathetic  audience  the  general  financial  position  of  the  Indian 
Government,  as  exhibited  in  the  accounts   of  the   two  pre- 
ceding years  and   the   estimates   for  the   current  year,  and 
to  giving  some  authentic  information  as  to  the  development  of 
railways  and  canals  and  the  other  industrial  undertakings  sum- 
marized in  Indian  Blue-books  as  "  the  moral  and  material  pro- 
gress    of  our  great  Eastern  dependency.    The  task  is  not  as 
simple  as  it  might  be  expected  to  be,  for  several  reasons.    In  the 
brat  place  the  Indian  Government  has  on  hand  various  enormous 
undertakings  of  a  remunerative  order— notably  railways,  telegraphs, 
forests  and  canals— which  do  not  usually  fall  within  the  scope  of 
an  official  administration,  and  the  capital  expenditure  on  these  is 
apt  to  get  confused  with  the  ordinary  State  expenditure.    In  the 
next  place,  the  Government  of  India,  besides  its  own  direct  ex- 
penditure, acts  as  banker  for  all  the  local  Governments,  each  of 
which  to  a  large  extent  administers  its  own  finances,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  due  maintenance  of  its  provincial  departments, 
ine  Imperial  accounts  have  accordingly  to  be  exhibited  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  both  the  direct  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
supreme  Government,  the  position  of  each  provincial  Government 
m  reference  to  the  Government  of  India  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  the  combined  result  of  all  the  accounts  with  reference  to  the 
financial  equilibrium  which  British  India,  as  a  whole,  is  bound  to 
mam  am     It  is  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  statement 
complicated  with  so  many  different  considerations  should  be  hard 
reading  to  those  who  approach  it  with  an  untutored  eye  and  an 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  wide  and  intricate  questions  which 
it  purports  to  explain. 

The  Memorandum  recently  submitted  to  Parliament  sets  out 
the  mam  features  of  the  Indian  financial  position  with  satis- 

S  i  °eSS'   t1*  deals  with  the  final  accounts  of  the  year 

1885,  the  accoUntS;  almost  complete,  but  not  finally  revised,  of 
the  year  1886,  and  the  estimates  for  1887.  As  an  experiment, 
the  system  has  been  adopted  of  denoting  the  Indian  pound  of 
ten  hs.  by  the  symbol  Ex,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  by  £  as  if  it 
7nZ5  P°utnd+Sterli^-  1°  the  days  when  the  rupee  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  two  shillings,  the  plan  of  denoting  ten  rupees  in 
the  accounts  as  £1  was  adopted  with  a  view  to"  rendering  the 
statement  more  intelligible  to  English  eyes,  and  it  then  involved  no 

,no°^o1;naCC'.,Ty-.-aA  milli°?  ruPees  aPPear  in  the  ^counts  as 
100,000/.,  and  the  difference  between  the  real  value  of  a  million 
rupees  and  100,000/.  is  shown  as  the  loss  by  exchange.  This 
notation  though  convenient,  was  liable  to  mislead,  and  the 
financial  authorities  at  the  India  Office  now  propose,  while  still, 
out  of  consideration  for  English  understandings,  representing  the 

1  t!  £  ,aCPC°LmtS  in.erouPs  of  ten,  to  denote  these 
groups  by  the  symbol  Ex,  reserving  the  £  for  its  legitimate  use, 
when,  as  in  the  Home  accounts,  the  Indian  Government  has  to 
deal  with  pounds  sterling.  Adopting  this  notation  we  may  state 
the  accounts  of  1885  and  1886  and  the  estimates  of  the  current 
year  in  round  numbers,  as  follows.  We  shall  deal  only  with  net 
results,  the  prohts,  that  is,  of  the  various  receiving  departments 
alter  deducting  the  cost  of  management  and  collection,  and  the 
net  cost  of  the  spending  departments  after  deducting  the  inci- 
dental receipts  of  those  departments. 

In  millions  of  Rx  and  decimals  of  millions. 


iS8S 

1886 

18S7 

Net  Revenue   

42-6 

43'8 

44'4 

Net  Expenditure  

45"4 

43-8 

444 

Surplus  or  Deficit   

2-8 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Government  of  India  was  heavily 
in  deficit  in  1885,  and  has  established  a  bare  equilibrium  in  the 
two  succeeding  years.    This  state  of  things,  following  a  series  of 
years,  every  one  of  which  has  shown  a  largeVxcess  of  revenu  over 
normal  expenditure,  is  extremely  serious,  and  its  full  significance 
s  reahzed  on  y  when  we  come  to  learn  from  the  memorandum 
hat  the  equilibrium  of  1886  and  1887  has  been  achieved  by  a 
arge  increase  of  direct  taxation  and  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  policy,  instituted  by  Lord  Lytton  and  Sir  J.  Strachey,  of  Pro- 
Mding  a  margin  of  1$  millions  by  way  of  an  insurance  agai  st 
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occasional  famine  expenditure.  The  following  table  shows,  in  a 
compendious  form,  the  course  of  events  since  18S1  : — 

In  Million*  of  Iix  and  Decimals  of  Millions. 


EXPENDITURE 

1881 

1882 

i833 

1S84 

iS8S 

1S86 

1887 

Famine  Insurance,  Bail- 

ways,   Canals,  and 
discharge  of  debt  ... 

«'S 

i"4 

K$ 

«*4 

"4 

'3 

Otlier  Railways  con- 

st ructed  from  re  veil  ue, 

besides  those  under 

Famine  Insurance  ... 

'5 

"4 

—  •1 

•2 

•5 

— 

— 

*"9 

i'3 

1 '9 

"4 

•3 

Surplus,  or  Deficit,  ex- 

clusiveof  special  Mili- 

tary Expenditure  ... 

2" 

*"3 

P9 

-•4 

-28 

•1 

Total  virtual  Surplus... 

4" 

3*2 

3-2 

i-3 

--9 

•5 

•3 

This  statement  shows  how  alarmingly  the  financial  position  of 
the  Indian  Exchequer  has  altered  for  the  worse  since  1SS1.  In 
that  year  the  Government  was  able  to  devote  millions  to  the 
purposes  of  famine  insurance,  to  spend  another  half  million  on 
railways  out  of  revenue,  and  yet  apart  from  its  abnormal  military 
expenditure,  to  show  a  balance  of  2  millions.  Its  virtual 
surplus  was,  accordingly,  4  millions.  In  the  following  year  and 
in  1S83,  after  the  same  provision  for  famine  insurance,  its  virtual 
balance  was  3j  millions.  In  18S4,  however,  this  agreeable  state 
of  things  came  to  a  close.  After  providing  the  usual  1^  millions 
for  famine  insurance,  the  Government  found  itself  in  a  slight 
deficit;  its  real  surplus  was  only  1 5  millions.  In  1885  the  evil 
intensified,  and  the  Government  found  itself  2 1  millions  to  the  bad. 
As,  however,  provision  for  the  famine  insurance  and  other  railway 
expenditure  had  been  made  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  millions, 
the  virtual  deficit  was  somewhat  less  than  a  million.  The  next 
two  years,  18S6  and  1887,  show  small  surpluses  of  less  than  half 
a  million ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  famine  insurance 
expenditure  has  been  reduced  from  ii  millions  to  a  nominal  sum, 
and  that  the  construction  of  railways  from  revenue  has  been 
abandoned;  while  from  another  part  of  the  Memorandum  we 
learn  that  additional  direct  taxation  has  been  imposed  to  the 
extent  of  three  quarters  of  a  million. 

"What  is  the  explanation  of  this  dark  overclouding  of  a  fair 
financial  sky  ?  The  event  has  occurred  which  Lord  Ripon  and 
his  financial  Minister  chose,  with  light  hearts,  to  ignore,  but 
which,  none  the  less,  was  always  well  within  the  range  of  pro- 
bability, to  any  one  who  chose  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face  and 
gauge  the  true  nature  of  the  situation.  In  1882  Lord  Ripon, 
finding  himself  with  a  substantial  surplus,  proceeded  to  bring  the 
virtues  of  a  Radical  Viceroyalty  home  to  the  Indian  taxpayer's 
mind  by  remitting  taxation  to  the  extent  of  nearly  3  millions. 
This,  as  his  admirers  remarked  at  the  time,  was  an  "epoch- 
making"  achievement,  but  its  expediency  depended  on  several 
contingencies — namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  opium  revenue  at 
its  then  height,  the  continuance  of  silver  at  its  then  value,  and 
the  preservation  of  peace.  Each  of  these  contingencies  is  beyond 
control,  or,  indeed,  calculation.  Each  of  them  disappointed  the 
rash  hopes  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Finance  Minister.  The  net 
receipts  from  opium  dropped  by  a  couple  of  millions,  exchange 
went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  loss  by  it  in  1886  cost 
the  Government  2^  millions  more  than  it  had  in  1881  ;  as  to 
peace,  the  Government  was  driven  in  1885  to  spend  i\  millions 
in  mobilizing  a  force  on  the  North- Western  Frontier  and  half  a 
million  on  the  Burmah  campaign,  and  to  incur  a  net  expenditure 
of  1 J  millions  in  each  of  the  years  1886  and  1887  in  the  military 
and  civil  administration  of  that  province.  This  item  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  diminish  in  future  years  and  ultimately  to 
disappear,  but  who  can  venture  to  predict  the  course  of  exchange 
or  to  say  why  the  charge  under  this  head,  which  has  grown  from 
Rx  2,988,000  in  1881  to  11x5,515,000  in  1887,  should  not  jump 
up  another  i\  millions  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years  ?  The 
opium  revenue,  apart  from  the  efforts  of  anti-opium  agitators,  is 
liable  to  grave  vicissitudes,  and  it  has  been  definitely  determined 
that  the  proper  defence  of  the  country  from  external  aggression 
cannot,  regard  being  had  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  Russian 
advance  guard  to  Herat,  be  adequately  maintained  without  an 
additional  annual  outlay  of  about  two  millions.  The  Indian 
army  is  estimated  to  cost  this  year  185  millions,  and  there  is  but 
scant  probability  that  it  will  cost  less  in  years  to  come.  The 
movement  of  a  few  Russian  squadrons  on  the  Oxus  may  at  any 
moment  call  for  wholesale  additions  to  an  already  formidable 
item.  On  the  whole,  the  situation  is  not  one  which  Indian 
financiers  can  regard  with  complacency. 

The  scene,  sombre  as  it  is,  is  not  wholly  without  its  consolato.y 
features.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  solid  prosperity  of  the  country  that 
the  Government  has  been  able,  in  adjusting  its  quinquennial 
arrangements  with  the  local  Governments,  to  better  its  position 
by  nearly  half  a  million  without  interfering  with  existing  pro- 
jects or  the  course  of  provincial  development.  In  other  words, 
the  development  of  the  country  during  the  last  five  years  has  been 
such  that  the  Provinces  are  now  in  a  position,  while  maintaining 
their  current  local  expenditure,  to  increase  their  contribution  to 


the  Imperial  Exchequer  by  Rx  490,000.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
energy  and  courage  of  Lord  Du Serin's  Government  that  through 
three  years  of  trouble— 1885,  1886,  and  1S87— an  annual  capital 
outlay  of  considerably  more  than  ten  millions  in  the  construction 
of  railways,  either  directly  by  State  agency  or  by  means  of 
guaranteed  Companies,  has  been  maintained.  There  are  now 
upwards  of  13,000  miles  of  railway  open  in  India,  and  so 
profitable  are  th^y  that,  although  several  of  the  lines  are  in  the 
infancy  of  their  development,  the  165  millions  invested  in  railways 
up  to  the  close  of  18S6  earned  in  that  year  a  net  profit  of  5  90  per 
cent.  The  fact  that  88  millions  of  passengers  and  19^  millions  of 
tons  of  goods  were  carried  on  the  various  railways,  and  a  gross 
profit  of  nearly  19  millions  earned,  attests  the  importance  of  the 
new  avenue  to  wealth  opened  by  railways  to  the  population.  Its 
results  are  seen  in  an  import  trade  valued  at  73  millions  and  an 
export  trade  valued  at  90  millions.  The  strongest  point,  however,  in 
the  Indian  finances  is  the  smallness  of  the  National  Debt.  According 
to  the  figures  given  in  the  Memorandum,  the  Government  has  solid 
assets  to  show  which  more  than  equipoise  the  whole  of  its  rupee 
debt— namely  Rx  104,800,000.  Against  its  sterling  debt  of  88 
millions  it  has  assets  to  the  extent  of  50$  millions.  Its  net  debt, 
accordingly,  is  37^  millions — a  total  which,  when  contrasted  witb 
the  colossal  indebtedness  of  the  chief  nations  of  Europe,  may  well 
console  the  Indian  financier  among  the  undoubted  anxieties  of  the 
situation. 


MENTEZ  TOUJOUR  SI 


IT  is  sad  to  think  that  the  North  Hunts  election  must  have 
thrown  a  damp  upon  the  professors  and  prophets  of  the  great 
principle  of  Political  Mendacity.  Never  before  did  so  many 
members  of  the  Mendacity  Society  gather  together ;  never  did 
they  work  harder ;  never  were  the  varieties  of  plain  and  fancy 
lying  exhibited  with  more  sedulous  care.  There  were  the  great 
apostles  who  teach  the  docile  voter  to  promise  his  vote  to  Con- 
servatives and  give  it  to  Liberals ;  there  the  ingenious  arguers 
who  make  out  that  to  give  custom  to  a  member  of  the  same  rather 
than  of  the  opposite  political  principles  in  England  is  identical 
with  refusing  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  decencies  of  death  in 
Ireland,  and  with  employing  the  sanction  of  outrage  and  murder  if 
the  order  to  refuse  is  disregarded.  And  all  the  result  was  that 
the  Gladstonian  candidate  made  only  the  smallest  improvement 
on  the  position  of  Lord  Esine"  Gordon — a  mere  Whig  aristocrat, 
and,  as  Gladstonian  organs  perhaps  unwisely  assured  us  beforehand, 
as  bad  a  candidate  as  Mr.  Sanders  was  a  good  one.  This,  we  say, 
must  dash  the  confidence  of  those  who  think  that  splendide 
mendax  (or,  if  splendour  is  difficult  to  attain,  sordide  at  a  pinch) 
is  the  motto  for  a  politician.  For,  if  it  should  appear  that  men- 
dacity is  only  good  when  the  mendacious  ones  have  the  field  to 
themselves,  that,  when  they  are  carefully  contradicted  and  shown 
up,  as  was  luckily  the  case  in  North  Hunts,  the  boldest  taradiddle 
is  only  a  little  more  effective  than  a  beggarly  telling  the  truth,  then 
dismay  and  disorder  must  necessarily  creep  into  the  ranks  of  the 
professors  of  Lie-beralism. 

However,  the  practice  is  no  doubt  too  tempting,  and  has  been 
effective  in  too  many  instances,  to  be  given  up  at  once,  especially 
with  the  admirable  machinery  which  is  now  at  the  command 
of  the  practitioner.  Very  few  people,  perhaps,  except  those 
whose  painful  duty  it  is  to  study  country  papers  and  read 
reports  of  speeches,  know  the  extraordinary  amount  of  false 
statement  that  is  going  at  the  present  time.  "Political  lying" 
is,  of  course,  no  new  thing;  but  the  mere  circumstances  of  the  case 
make  it  far  more  effective  and  far  more  easy  than  at  any  former 
time.  A  much  larger  number  of  persons  can  have  the  calumny 
conveyed  to  them;  and,  though  the  same  facilities  of  course  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  calumniated,  it  is  not  always  that  he  cares 
to  use  them ;  while  it  is  nearly  always  the  case  that  some  of  the 
mud  sticks.  We  happen  to  have  come  across  this  week  such  a 
curious  instance  either  of  gross  mistake  or  of  impudent  falsification 
that,  though  it  is  no  great  matter,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
expose  it  as  a  sample  of  Gladstonianism.  On  Monday  last,  as 
those  who  duly  study  "  question  time  "  know,  Mr.  Jennings  asked 
Mr.  Smith  a  question  about  a  Civil  List  pension  accorded  to 
Mr.  Augustus  Mongredien,  contrasting  this  with  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Richard  Jefferies  "  was  allowed  to  die  in  indigence."  Now, 
perhaps  it  was  not  in  the  best  taste  for  Mr.  Jennings,  who 
is  a  well-known  Fair-trader,  to  drag  a  Free-trade  enemy  of  his 
into  the  question  (very  fit  to  be  asked  in  itself)  why  Mr.  Jefferies 
had  not  received  an  allotment,  though  this  may  be  allowed 
to  pass,  considering  the  fact  that,  whatever  Free-trade  is,  it  is  not 
literature.  Rut  the  perversion  which  the  London  Correspondent 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal  made  of  this  in  order  to  excite  Irish 
readers  against  the  Government  is  remarkable,  even  in  an  Irish 
newspaper  writer.  Mr.  Smith,  according  to  this  person,  said  that 
"  the  list  could  not  afford  the  charge  proposed  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Jefferies."  It  was  further  alleged  that  Mr.  Smith  "  said  he  did 
not  know  why  Mr.  Mongredien  got  the  pension  from  the  Liberal 
Government,"  and  this  turned  subsequently  into  a  statement  thitt 
Mr.  Smith  "  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Mongredien,"  while  an  in- 
sinuation was  added  that  he  professed  a  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Jefferies's  works  merely  to  suit  Mr.  Jennings's  question.  Now, 
a  reference  not  merely  to  the  Times  but  to  the  Daily  Netvs 
report  of  the  actual  answer  will  show  that  the  person  who  con-i 
cocted  this  piece  of  political  spite  either  did  not  take  the  trouble 
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to  read  or  listen  to  Mr.  Smith's  answer,  or  did  take  particular 
trouble  not  to  do  so.  Strangest  of  all,  tho  Parliamentary  report 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal  itself  gives  a  perfectly  accurate,  though 
somewhat  abbreviated,  version.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  say  that  the 
list  could  not  afford  tho  charge  proposed  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Jefferies;  ho  did  not  say  that  ho  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Mon- 
gredien,  and  his  answer  explained  his  knowledge  of  tho  merits  of 
Mr.  Jefferies's  works  quite  fully.  Ho  said  that,  as  he  had  not 
granted  the  pension  to  Mr.  Mongredien  himself,  tho  grounds  of 
its  granting  were  not  in  his  possession,  and  tho  grantor,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  must  be  applied  to  for  them — which  was  tho  regular 
and  inevitable  official  answer  in  the  case.  lie  said  that  the 
claims — i.e.  the  merits  of  Mr.  Jefferies's  works — of  Mr.,  not  Mrs., 
Jefleries  were  brought  before  him  last  April,  and  that,  as  ten 
months  of  the  financial  year  had  already  passed,  there  was  too 
small  a  balance  left  to  be  available  for  the  purpose.  And  so  far 
from  saying  that  the  list  could  not  afford  a  pension  to  Mrs. 
Jefferies,  he  said  expressly  that  "he  had  continued  her  name 
instead  of  her  husband's  on  the  list,  and  that  her  claims 
should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Jefferies's  claims  were  very 
fully  put  before  Mr.  Smith,  though  unluckily  at  too  late  a 
period,  as  he  explained,  of  the  financial  year.  But,  whether  the 
correspondent  knew  this  or  not,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  distort  and  falsify  Mr.  Smith's  answer  in  the  most 
unpardonable  way,  even  putting  aside  the  insinuation  of  collusion 
on  the  First  Lord's  part  with  Mr.  Jennings's  question.  Of  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  and  it  is  refuted  by  the  simple 
reflection  that,  if  so,  Mr.  Smith  must  have  connived  at  a  distinct 
rebuke  to  himself.  For  undoubtedly  the  Jefferies  pension  ought 
to  have  been  managed  somehow,  and  it  is  clearly  an  administra- 
tive mistake  to  anticipate  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  full  or 
aDy  great  amount  of  a  sum  so  miserably  small  as  the  twelve 
hundred  a  year  allotted  for  this  purpose,  on  which  at  any  moment 
a  claim,  as  in  this  case,  far  outweighing  those  previously  made 
may  be  advanced.  Ministers  do  not  usually  invite  snubs  to  them- 
selves in  this  way. 

We  have  said  that  this  matter  is  in  itself  but  a  small  one.  The 
calumny  is  not  very  deadly,  and  the  object  of  it  is  less  practical 
mid  businesslike  than  the  object  of  the  calumnies  made  against 
Lord  do  Ramsey.    It  probably  matters  very  little  to  Mr.  Smith 
that  an  Irish  paper — even  the  Nationalist  "  leading  journal  " — 
should  make  him  out  to  be  a  petty  plotter,  who  arranges  with  a 
private  member  of  his  party  a  fling  at  politicians  on  the  other 
.■side  and  sets  up  a  dead  man's  death  and  a  live  widow's  grief  for 
stalking  horses;  still  less  that  he  should  be  supposed  never  to 
have  heard  of  pamphlets  with  which  the  Cobden  Club  have 
flooded  the  civilized  world  (to  the  civilized  world's  complete 
indifference),  or  of  the  Gamekeeper  at  Home.    But  the  very 
insignificance  of  the  thing  makes  it  significant.    This  kind  of 
petty  libel  is  one  of  thousands  which  are  daily  diffused  by  London 
Correspondents  and  similar  cattle,  while,  it  will  be  observed,  their 
-editors  care  so  little  about  keeping  them  in  order  that  they  do  not 
•even  refer  to  their  own  Parliamentary  reports  to  see  if  there  is 
■chapter  and  verse  for  their  stories.    A  vast  number  of  people  see 
•only  one  newspaper,  and  a  vast  number  of  that  number  only  read 
the  more  frivolous  and  gossipy  parts  of  that  one.    Thus  the 
anonymous  scribbler  is  pretty  sure  of  his  game.    Probably  in  very 
few  instances  does  he  ever  deliberately  sit  down  to  tell  a  lie  ;  it 
would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  to  suppose  any  such  intention  in  the 
paragraph  we  have  taken  for  text.    But  with  a  little  carelessness 
an  hearing  or  reading,  a  little  ingenuity  in  garbling,  a  little 
imagination  to  "  add  and  eke  "  where  unkind  history  does  not 
rovide  the  facts  quite  as  they  should  be,  you  can  easily  provide  a 
udget  of  scandal,  or  at  least  of  abuse.    And  as  all  men  are  not 
convinced,  like  certain  reverend  persons,  of  the  sacred  duty  of 
lying,  it  i3  probable  that  this  is  generally  how  it  is  done.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  fine  indignation  is  sometimes  shown  when  the 
practitioners  are  taken  to  task  for  their  practice — an  indigna- 
tion which  is  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  quite  honest  in  its  way. 
The  severe  moralist,  however,  holds,  we  believe,  that  omission  to 
take  reasonable  care  in  securing  accuracy  is  ethically  equivalent 
rto  deliberate  inaccuracy,  so  that  the  indignation  in  question  seems 
ito  be  a  little  out  of  place.    We  can,  indeed,  conceive  that  Glad- 
.stonians  should  be  rather  loath  to  abandon  a  practice  to  which  they 
thave  become  accustomed,  and  which  in  some,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
has  brought  in  large  rewards.    Especially  they  may  contend  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  ask  thetn  to  do  so  without  any  equivalent  or  ex- 
change.   There,  we  own,  there  is  a  difficulty.    The  Unionist  party, 
■either  from  stupidity,  or  from  early  prejudice,  or  from  the  abun- 
dance of  other  weapons  ready  to  its  hand,  has  on  the  whole  ab- 
stained from  Political  Lying,  so  that  it  has  nothing  to  give  up  in 
return.    No  doubt  Gladstonians  would  be  glad  to  keep  their 
tongues  from  speaking  wbat  is  not  true,  on  condition  that  Union- 
ists would  refrain  from  speaking  what  is  true,  would,  for  instance, 
never  more  assert  that  there  is  any  connexion  between  Parnellism 
and  crime;  but  there  might  be  a  certain  unwillingness  on  this  side 
to  complete  that  bargain.    Besides,  when  you  have  got  into  the 
habit,  let  us  say,  of  inaccuracy,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
.get  out  of  it.    It  ia  so  easy  ;  it  requires  no  peddling  attention  to 
detail ;  the  natural  sprouts  of  a  man's  own  brain  will  always  pro- 
vide him  with  the  requisite  material ;  it  can  be  adjusted  to  cases 
and  circumstances  in  a  manner  impossible  with   the  stupid, 
niggardly,  bull-headed  stinginess  and  obstinacy  of  Truth.    To  ask 
•a  man  or  a  party  after  once  taking  to  Political  Lying  to  go  back  to 
accuracy  is  like  asking  a  nation  which  has  taken  to  paper  money 


to  go  back  to  specie.  And  ho,  if  there  is  any  Gladstoniari  bard 
about  who  knows  French,  he  had  better  set  to  work  composing,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  1  lomortihi,  or  (iladstonia,  or  whatever  is  his 
particular  name  for  his  vanity,  a  new  stanza  to  a  famous  song, 
describing  hercharms  Jttand  elle  men/,  and  imploring  her  to  con- 
tinue in  tho  practice.  It  will  go  charmingly.  Mentez,  mentez, 
ma  belle;  mentez  toujours.  And  wo  have  no  doubt  *ho  will  bo  so 
kind. 


AMERICAN  MOOSE-HUNTING. 

THE  moose  onco  trod  the  dense  American  forests  as  far  south 
as  the  Ohio,  but  he  has  been  driven  back  before  tho  advance  of 
civilization,  till  now  his  southern  limit  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  According  to  Audubon  and  Bachman,  tho 
moose  territory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  lies  between 
43°  3°'  at'd  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  Since  Audubon's 
time,  however,  this  territory  has  been  still  further  contracted. 

An  old  writer  remarks  that  the  elk  is  a  "  melancholick  beast, 
fearful  to  be  seen,  delighting  in  nothing  but  moisture."  This  terse 
description  admirably  tits  the  moose.  He  loves  the  mossy  swamps, 
where  his  hoofs  sink  noiselessly  into  the  soft,  damp  carpet  of 
sphagnum.  These  swamps  around  the  margins  of  lakes  are  the 
places  which  the  moose  bulls  choose  for  the  mating  season.  In 
such  a  place  the  pair  will  remain,  if  not  disturbed,  for  weeks.  The 
bull  is  monarch  of  his  woody  domain,  and  warns  off  all  approach- 
ing rivals  by  crashing  his  massive  antlers  through  the  trees, 
making  a  sound  that  can  be  heard  far  away.  The  horns  of  the  bull 
become  hard  at  this  season ;  and,  when  the  first  few  days  of 
September  have  passed,  and  the  animal  has  scraped  the  dead  skin 
oil  his  horns,  he  is  a  noble  creature,  well  fitted  to  arouse  thrilling 
emotions  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  hunter.  His  coat  lies  close 
and  glistens  in  the  sun.  He  is  as  black  as  jet,  with  golden-brown 
legs  and  fawn-tinted  flanks.  His  horns  are  yellow,  mottled  with 
light-brown  patches.  His  neck  is  round  and  massive.  The 
muscles  of  his  forelegs  are  like  the  thews  of  a  well-trained  athlete. 
You  hear  him  crashing  through  the  forest,  striking  the  brittle  trees 
with  reckless  force.  Then  suddenly  the  great  black  beast  bursts 
from  the  cover  and  strides  with  the  conscious  pride  of  his  might 
into  the  open  bleak  barren,  breathing  defiance  from  his  nostrils, 
and  looking,  as  he  is,  the  king  of  the  North  American  woods,  who 
will  yield  to  nothing  save  the  deadly  rifle-ball  sent  by  his  hidden 
and  only  conqueror,  man. 

The  bulls  have  desperate  combats  at  this  season  of  the  year.  At 
this  time,  too,  their  calls,  rarely  heard  at  other  periods,  ring  out 
frequently  by  day  and  by  night.  The  call  of  the  cow  is  wild  and 
prolonged.  The  Indian  hunter  well  knows  how  to  imitate  it 
through  a  trumpet  of  birch  bark  to  lure  the  male  to  his  de- 
struction. The  bull,  as  he  passes  through  the  forest,  is  in  the 
habit  of  "  talking,"  as  the  Indians  call  it,  which  consists  of  giving* 
utterance  to  a  guttural  note  something  like  the  syllable  "quo." 
Sometimes  the  animal  indulges  in  loud  bellowing;  but  he  is 
usually  cautious  in  his  movements,  especially  since  he  has  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  presence  of  the  hunter  and  corre- 
spondingly suspicious.  The  bull-moose  roars  at  times,  and  to  one 
who  has  never  before  heard  it,  it  is  an  appalling  sound.  Yet  a 
bull-moose  can  be  as  silent  as  a  rabbit  when  he  wants  to. 

The  moose,  however,  does  not  often  battle  against  man.  Even 
when  severely  wounded,  he  seldom  turns  upon  his  foe.  Some- 
times his  rage  is  so  great  that  he  does  face  the  hunter,  and  then  it 
is  well  for  the  hunter  to  depart  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  an  in- 
furiated bull-moose  is  less  pleasant  to  deal  with  than  an  Umbrian 
boar.  When  the  moose  faces  the  hunter  and  licks  his  lips,  that 
is  "  the  time  for  disappearing."  The  moose  is  not  very  active  in 
hot  weather;  but  when  it  is  cold  he  becomes  invigorated,  is  ready 
to  move  about,  and  more  inclined  to  answer  the  hunter's  call. 
A  cold,  frosty  morning,  when  the  still  air  is  silent  and  the  barrens 
glisten  white  and  silver  with  hoar-frost,  is  the  best  time  for 
calling  moose. 

But  the  moose  is  becoming  scarcer  every  day  in  the  forests  of 
North  America,  even  as  the  forests  themselves  are  slowly  but 
surely  disappearing  before  the  merciless  axe  of  the  woodman  ;  and 
he  who  goes  to  seek  the  monarch  of  the  American  woods  to-day 
will  find  but  little  excitement  in  the  sport.  He  must  be  ready  to 
endure  the  wearisome  and  monotonous  labour  of  long  tramps 
through  a  wilderness  of  rocks,  fallen  trees,  and  tangled  vegetation, 
with  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  even  a  sight  of  a  moose.  If  he 
be  not  a  man  who  enjoys  forest-life  for  itself,  who  when  he  goes 
into  the  woods  can  exclaim  with  a  spirit  of  deep  happiness,  "  Now 
I  am  in  Arden  !  "  and  find  "  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything,"  let  him  eschew 
moose-hunting,  and  be  content  with  slaughtering  pheasants.  But 
a  man  who  loves  the  forest  and  delights  in  woodcraft  can  walk 
happy  all  day  in  the  trail  of  his  Indian  guide,  studying  with  ever- 
increasing  surprise  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  savage  in  tracking 
his  game.  It  is  to  this  tracking  or  "  creeping "  that  the  sport 
owes  most  of  its  excitement,  and  the  Indians  display  wonderful 
powers  when  engaged  in  it. 

The  law  forbids  the  shooting  of  moose  after  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember ;  but  the  light  snows  of  the  early  winter  enable  the  hunter 
to  track  his  game  with  greater  certainty,  while  they  do  not  compel 
him  to  travel  in  snow-shoes.  Moose-shooting  later  in  the  season 
is  not  sport,  but  unmanly  slaughter ;  for  the  animals  stand  huddled 
together  in  the  deep  snow  wretched  and  spiritless,  while  the  hunter 
easily  approaches  in  his  snow-shoes  and  slays  them.  But  in  track- 
ing the  moose  you  set  out  with  your  Indian  guides — it  is  well  to 
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have  two — early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  reach  the  hunting-grounds 
in  time  to  camp  overnight.  You  go  in  the  swift  and  comfortable 
Indian  canoe,  if  there  is  a  waterway.  Early  in  the  morning  one  of 
your  guides  will  prepare  breakfast  while  the  other  strides  silently 
away  through  the  lorest  to  prospect.  To  him  the  signs  of  the 
woods  are  like  an  open  book.  Ho  will  return  and  tell  you  that  he 
has  seen  tracks,  how  many  animals  there  were,  what  sex,  what 
size,  whither  they  were  going,  and  at  what  pace.  Immediately 
alter  breakfast  you  set  out  in  Indian  file,  the  older  of  the  two 
guides  ahead,  and  begin  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  animals. 
Every  bent  twig,  every  bitten  leaf,  every  formless  impression  on 
the  leafy  carpet  of  the  woods,  tells  its  tale  to  the  Indian,  and 
he  leads  you  with  unerring  judgment  towards  your  prey.  Per- 
haps the  animals  have  entered  a  swamp.  You  dare  not  enter 
it  for  fear  of  alarming  them.  The  Indian,  who  never  goes 
without  his  moose-call,  applies  it  to  his  lips,  and  imitates  a  call 
of  an  approaching  moose.  No  answer;  the  animals  have  gone 
further.  You  go  around  the  swamp,  and  tind  fresh  tracks  on 
the  other  side.  Not  a  word  is  spoken.  You  tread  silently  in 
the  footsteps  of  those  ahead  of  you,  carefully  avoiding  stepping 
on  dry  twigs,  or  knocking  your  ride  against  the  rocks.  Presently 
as  you  ascend  the  brow  of  a  gentle  slope,  the  leading  guide 
utters  a  warning  "  Hist,"'  and  sinks  close  to  the  ground.  You 
follow  his  example.  Y'our  heart  beats  like  a  trip  hammer,  though 
you  see  nothing.  "A  little  closer,"  whispers  the  Indian;  "look 
yonder  where  the  three  hemlocks  come  in  line  with  the  fallen 
maple."  Y'ou  look,  and  see  a  black  body  lying  among  the  under- 
brush. Y'ou  are  too  far  away,  and  he  is  too  much  protected, 
for  you  to  risk  a  shot.  You  must  get  nearer.  Now  with  patience 
and  a  severe  straining  of  the  muscles  you  worm  your  way,  almost 
flat  upon  your  breast,  behind  your  Indian  guides,  who  glide  like 
snakes  through  the  bushes  and  among  the  rocks.  Half  an  hour 
is  spent  in  this  trying  labour.  Then  the  Indian  looks  at 
you  signilicantly,  and  indicates  with  his  eyes  the  direction  of  the 
animal.  Y'ou  noiselessly  raise  the  hammer  of  your  rifle,  and  rise 
slowly  to  your  knees.  The  Indian  places  the  call  to  his  lips,  and 
utters  the  ringing  challenge  of  the  bull-moose.  The  reclining  animal 
rises  majestically  to  his  feet,  and  faces  towards  you  with  defiance 
in  his  dilated  eyes  and  nostrils.  Y'ou  poise  your  rifle  for  an 
instant,  and  then  pull  the  trigger.  There  is  a  flash,  a  report — 
and  the  moose  springs  madly  forward,  only  to  sink  down  and  stain 
the  dead  leaves  with  his  life-blood. 

That  is  tracking  the  moose,  and  you  may  see  many  tracks  and 
follow  them  many  weary  miles  without  this  happy  issue.  Moose- 
calling  is  per  ha]  s  more  romantic  ;  but  it  requires  an  equal  amount 
of  patience,  and  is  far  less  active  work.  Hardly  any  white  men 
have  ever  attained  the  skill  to  deceive  so  keen  an  animal  as  the 
moose.  The  Indian,  however,  can  imitate  with  his  flexible  voice 
nearly  every  denizen  of  the  forest,  and  to  him  belongs  the  art  of 
counterfeiting  the  voice  of  the  moose,  and  so  luring  the  animal  to 
his  death.  September  is  the  first  month  for  moose-calling,  and 
the  season  lasts  about  six  weeks.  The  animal  is  in  his  prime  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  is  a  worthy  prey  of  the  hunter's  skill. 
The  sharp,  bracing  air  of  the  autumnal  nights  incites  the  moose 
to  activity.  He  moves  freely  about  through  his  forest  home,  and 
districts  where  only  an  occasional  track  could  be  found  a  short 
time  before  are  now  filled  with  the  evidences  of  his  presence. 
He  is  no  longer  silent  either,  but  the  woods  resound  with  the 
plaintive  lowing  of  the  cow,  the  grumbling  and  grunting  of  her 
mate,  and  the  crashing  of  the  bull's  great  antlers  among  the  trees. 

The  Indian  imitates  the  call  of  the  cow-moose  through  a  trumpet 
of  birch-bark,  rolled  up  in  conical  form,  and  measuring  about  two 
feet  in  length.  He  usually  sets  out  to  deceive  the  moose  with 
this  instrument  on  a  moonlight  night,  or  in  the  early  dusk  of 
morning  before  sunrise.  The  Indian  hunter  conceals  himself 
behind  a  rock  or  a  clump  of  bushes  on  some  clear  and  sharp  night 
in  September  or  October.  He  chooses  an  evening  when  the  moon 
is  about  at  its  full,  and  there  is  little  or  no  breeze  blowing  through 
the  forest  to  carry  away  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Then  he  utters 
the  plaintive  call  that  is  intended  to  lure  the  great  animal  to  his 
death.  The  weird  unearthly  sound  reverberates  through  the 
hollow  arches  of  the  woods  and  over  the  open  barrens,  dying  away 
in  soft,  tearful,  chromatic  cadences,  and  then  the  dead  silence  of 
the  forest  night  settles  down  once  more.  The  Indian  drops  his 
trumpet  and  bends  forward,  every  sense  strained  in  an  attitude  of 
intense  attention.  Perhaps  he  receives  no  answer.  Then  he  climbs 
into  a  small  tree,  and  once  more,  witli  a  wider  range,  emits  that 
strange  call.  There  is  a  low  exclamatory  sound  from  a  distant 
hill,  and  branches  snap  as  the  moose  begins  to  advance.  He 
pauses ;  bis  delicate  ear  wants  to  criticize  that  sound  before 
trusting  too  blindly  to  it.  The  Indian  now  tests  his  skill  to  its 
utmost.  He  kneels  and  thrusts  the  end  of  his  trumpet  among  the 
bushes  near  the  ground.  Then  he  gives  utterance  once  more  to 
the  call — this  time  in  a  low,  distressed,  and  pleading  tone.  The 
bull  i.s  conquered.  That  feminine  reproach  has  been  too  much  for 
his  philosophy,  as  it  has  for  that  of  many  a  wiser  male.  He 
advances,  he  breaks  from  the  cover,  and  strides  forth  into  the 
moonlight.  And  there  as  he  stands  the  white  hunter  adds  the 
epilogue  to  the  Indian's  little  drama  by  sending  the  leaden 
messenger  of  destruction  crashing  through  the  animal. 

Such  is  moose-hunting  in  the  forests  of  North  America.  He 
who  would  enjoy  it  must  be  bold,  patient,  and  hardy;  and, 
moreover,  be  must  be  speedy  in  his  resolve  to  visit  the  inoose- 
CJuntry,  for  the  animal  is  destined  to  early  extinction. 


SLtiJD  SYSTEMS. 

AT  the  present  time  when  hand-training  is  attracting  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention,  it  is  natural  that  the  eyes  of 
those  interested  in  this  subject  should  be  turned  towards  Sweden, 
a  country  where  manual  instruction  has  already  been  extensively 
and  successfully  introduced,  while  as  regards  the  usual  branches 
of  education,  its  schools  rank  among  the  first  in  Europe.  There,, 
under  the  name  of  Slojd,  we  find  a  great  variety  of  handicrafts  at 
work.    The  principal  of  these  are  smith-work,  metal-work,  basket- 
work,    painting  (trade),   fretwork,  bookbinding,  papier-mache", 
turning,  wood-carving,  carpentry.    The  question  arises,  which  of 
these  different  forms  of  Slojd  is  the  best  ?    The  advocates  of 
carpentry,  otherwise  known  as  the  Naiis  Slojd,  maintain  that  this 
form  of  handicraft  deserves  to  hold  a  superior  position  to  any  of 
the  other  kinds  of  SISjd-work.    They  seek  to  prove  this  statement 
in  the  following  way.    Given,  they  say,  the  conditions  which  it  is 
necessary  for  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  system  of  manual  instruc- 
tion to  fulfil,  we  can,  by  applying  the  various  forms  of  Slojd  to 
these  conditions,  discover  which  is  of  greatest  value  as  a  factor  in 
education.    These  conditions  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 
The  work  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  children's  powers. 
It  must  draw  out  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  the  children. 
The  objects  made  must  be  useful. 
Order  and  accuracy  must  be  cultivated. 
The  work  must  allow  of  cleanliness  and  neatness. 
It  must  cultivate  the  sense  of  form. 
It  must  strengthen  and  develop  the  bodily  powers. 
It  must  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  too  much  sitting. 
It  must  be  capable  of  being  worked  out  methodically. 
It  must  cultivate  general  dexterity  of  hand. 
Bv  means  of  a  tabulated  statement  it.  is  easy  to  see  clearly  how 
the  various  forms  of  Slojd  stand  with  relation  to  these  condi- 
tions : — 
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Consideration  of  this  table  will,  wo  believe,  prove  that,  tho  par- 
tisans of  Slojd  carpentry  havo  not  been  led  by  prejudice  to  state 
their  easo  too  strongly  ;  but  that,  granted  that  the  above-named 
conditions  are  desirable,  each  of  the  other  handicrafts  must  bo 
pronounced  faulty  in  some  respect.  Sliijd  carpentry  lays  claim, 
and  wo  believe  that  any  one  who  tests  the  matter  will  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  that  it  justly  lays  claim,  to  answer  all  the  specified 
requirements  in  tho  affirmative. 

Sliijd  carpentry  is  in  accordance  with  the  children's  powers. — This 
is  an  important  point,  for  if  the  work  is  too  easy,  it  will  not 
stimulate  thechild  to  effort ;  if  too  difficult,  he  becomes  discouraged, 
is  obliged  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  teacher  to  complete  it, 
and  in  this  way  loses  the  spirit  of  independence.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  Naas  system  to  keep  the  work  strictly  within 
the  children's  powers.  That  it  is  so  is  proved  by  its  excellence, 
together  with  the  fact  that  at  every  step  the  pupils  are  able  to 
execute  it  themselves,  under  the  guidance  of,  but  without  direct 
aid  from,  the  master. 

Slojd  carpentry  awakens  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  the  child. — 
There  is  no  monotony  to  weary  him ;  a  sense  of  progress  and 
independence  is  ever  growing  in  him,  as  he  becomes  more  and 
more  master  of  his  tools,  and  the  objects  he  is  able  to  execute 
hecome  more  varied  and  attractive. 

The  objects  made  are  useful. — The  promoters  of  the  Naas  Slojd 
lay  down  the  principle  that  the  work  done  must  be  of  a  useful, 
not  merely  of  an  ornamental,  character,  believing  that  the  intro- 
duction of  one  of  the  rougher  kinds  of  hand-labour  into  schools 
ay  ill  have  a  beneficial  effect  socially.  If  the  child  were  employed  in 
producing  articles  of  a  merely  ornamental  character,  he  might  be 
led  to  despise,  instead  of  to  respect,  the  rougher  and  coarser  kinds 
of  work. 

Slojd  carpentry  trains  to  order  and  accuracy. — The  fact  that 
the  work  is  kept  strictly  within  the  children's  powers  makes  it 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  demand  a  very  near  approach  to  per- 
fection, and  no  articles  which  are  not  accurately  made  are  allowed 
to  pass  muster. 

Slojd  carpentry  trains  to  cleanliness  and  neatness. — There  is 
nothing  about  the  work  which  can  convey  an  opposite  impression. 
The  material  manipulated  is  clean  and  fresh,  even  the  shavings 
have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  and  the  dust  is  what  we  might  call 
clean  dust. 

Slojd  carpentry  develops  the  sense  of  form. — In  order  to  see  how 
thoroughly  it  does  so,  it  must  be  understood  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  knife  alone — in  fact,  much  of  it  might  be 
described  as  modelling  in  wood.  Numerous  carved  objects  are 
given  to  the  children  to  copy,  for  the  express  purpose  of  training 
the  eye.  After  some  object — a  spoon  for  example — has  been 
sawn  out  of  the  block,  it  presents  a  rough,  unshapely  appearance, 
having  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  form  which  it  is  ulti- 
mately to  attain.  The  young  sculptor — for  so  he  may  be  called — has 
now  to  complete  the  work  entirely  with  his  knife.  Comparing 
carefully  with  the  model  which  he  is  copying,  guided  simply 
by  his  eye,  he  succeeds  at  last  in  producing  a  really  artistic,  grace- 
fully curved  object,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  straight-handled, 
flat-bowled  article  suggested  to  the  English  mind  by  the  name 
wooden  spoon.  All  the  models  used  in  the  Naas  Slojd  are  of  fine 
forms,  and  have  been  selected  with  the  view  of  awakening  in  the 
child  the  love  of  beauty. 

Sliijd  carpentry  strengthens  the  physical  powers. — In  order  to  do 
this  effectually,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  handicraft  in  which 
all  the  muscles  are  brought  into  play.  If  the  various  forms  of 
Slojd  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  very  few  provide  such 
a  means  of  all-sided  muscular  development.  In  the  Naiis  Slojd 
we  have  not  only  a  method  of  manual  training,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  very  thorough  system  of  gymnastics.  The  work  is  done  in 
a  standing  position,  and  as  the  child  saws,  planes,  and  hammers, 
the  different  muscles  of  his  body  are  developed  and  strengthened. 
To  ensure  the  equal  exercise  of  both  sides  of  the  body,  the 
children  in  the  Swedish  schools  work  half  the  time  with  the 
right,  half  with  the  left  hand.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
hour,  the^  word  of  command  left  is  given,  it  is  curious  to  see  the 
children  instantly  change  their  position,  so  as  to  bring  that  hand 
to  the  front. 

_  Slojd  carpentry  alloivs  of  a  methodical  arrangement. — The  neces- 
sity of  method  in  teaching  was  long  ago  enforced  by  Comenius, 
who,  in  his  quaint  way,  points  to  nature  as  the  great  example 
to  be  followed  in  this  respect.  "  Nature,"  he  says,  "  does  not 
proceed  per  saltum,  but  step  by  step.  .  .  .  Wherefore— let  all 
studies  be  so  arranged  that  the  subsequent  things  shall  be  founded 
in  what  has  preceded,  and  be  strengthened  by  them."  The 
founders  of  the  Naaa  Sliijd  have  not  only  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  this  principle,  but  have  spared  no  pains  in  forming 
a  thoroughly  methodical  and  graduated  system  of  work.  The 
series  of  models— one  hundred  in  number— has  been  most  care- 
fully planned.  The  models  are  but  as  links  in  a  chain,  each  one 
connected  with  that  which  has  preceded  it  and  with  that  which 
follows.  Only  one  difficulty  is  presented  at  a  time;  but  with 
each  new  model  some  new  manipulation  is  mastered.  Step  by 
step  the  little  workman  advances,  almost  unconscious  of  the  dif- 
ficulties he  is  called  upon  so  gradually  to  overcome. 

Slojd  carpentry  cultivates  general  dexterity  of  hand. — With  the 
exception  of  metalwork,  this  is  the  only  form  of  Slojd  which 
can  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  developing  a  many-sided  dexterity 
of  hand.  With  a  view  to  imparting  this,  as  many  tools  and 
manipulations  as  possible  have  been  introduced,  and  the  various 
methods  of  joining  are  thoroughly  taught.    The  wood  is  in  no 


way  prepared  fur  tho  child  ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  foiling 
and  sawing  up  tho  tree,  he  himself  does  everything  from  first  to 
last.  His  experiences  vary  from  tho  wielding  of  tho  axe,  as  ho 
attacks  some  rough  bark-covered  log,  to  tho  exactit  ude  and  delicate 
manipulation  required  in  the  dovetailing  of  the  edges  of  n  box  ; 
from  tho  smoothing  of  a  flat  surface  with  a  piano  to  tho  rounding 
of  a  curved  one  with  the  knife.  "  A  man,"  said  Salztnann,  "  who 
has  not  in  bis  youth  acquired  a  many-sided  dexterity  of  hand  is 
only  half  a  man  ;  for  lie  is  always  dependent  upon  others."  This 
will  not  be  tho  case  with  our  young  Sliijd  carpenter.  J'laco  him 
where  you  will  in  life,  his  skill  of  hand  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead. 

The  practical  Briton  who,  anxious  to  protect  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  his  country,  founds  his  technical  college,  in  tho  hopo 
of  training  workmen  competent  to  hold  their  ground  against  tho 
skilled  artisans  of  foreign  lands,  would  find  in  tho  Naas  Sliijd  a 
valuable  ally.  It  is  but  necessary  to  enter  one  of  these  Swedish 
carpentry  schools  to  see  how  entirely  the  work  is  in  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  tho  child.  At  the  different  benches  stand  the 
little  workmen  and  workwomen,  happy  because  their  activity  has 
found  vent.  They  are  not  now  learning  or  repeating  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  others ;  they  are  themselves  making.  It  is  often 
the  children  less  brilliant  than  their  neighbours  in  theoretical 
attainments  who  excel  in  handwork.  If  employed  in  book- 
learning  alone,  they  become  disheartened  ;  having  no  liking  for 
it,  they  learn  to  hate  work  ;  but  their  success  in  Slojd  gives  them 
a  new  basis  for  self-esteem,  and,  loving  this  form  of  work,  they 
are  saved  from  drifting  into  idleness. 


IN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

THE  vote  for  the  Irish  Constabulary  was  taken  at  Monday's 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  agreed  to  after  a 
debate  as  discursive,  and  on  many  points  as  frivolous,  as  usual, 
but  not  more  than  ordinarily  prolonged.  It  is  always  hazardous 
to  assume  that  the  Parnellites  will  obstruct  public  business  on 
those  particular  questions  which  would  seem  for  the  moment  to 
be  most  appropriately  available  for  the  purpose.  As  they  had  just 
protested  against  the  Proclamation  of  the  Land  League,  one  would 
have  expected  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  to  have  offered  an  unusually 
vindictive  opposition  to  the  Constabulary  vote  ;  but  this  was  per- 
haps the  reason  why  the  discussion  of  Monday,  though  it  occupied 
the  whole  evening,  was,  by  comparison  with  other  performances  on 
the  same  occasion,  a  reasonable  one.  Of  course  it  ranged  over  a 
considerable  number  of  topics,  from  the  social  habits  of  the  officers 
of  the  Constabulary  down  to  the  conduct  of  the  reporters  who 
attend  public  meetings  under  the  direction  of  the  police  authori- 
ties ;  but  in  spite  of  its  variety  it  was  distinctly  dull — unenlivened 
either  by  that  perhaps  now  legendary  quality,  Irish  humour,  or 
by  that  other  very  abundant  and  very  constant  product  of  the 
Irish  politician,  rhetorical  violence.  Unblushing  effrontery — the 
substitute  in  these  days  for  the  humour  of  the  race — was  not,, 
however,  wanting.  The  Committee,  said  Mr.  Healy,  "  ought  to 
have  some  definition  of  boycotting.  Nothing  was  more  common 
at  the  present  time"  (we  are  glad  of  this  admission,  at  any  rate), 
"  or  more  advantageous  than  to  be  boycotted.  The  boycotted 
man  was  the  happiest  man  alive  in  Ireland.  Labourers'  cottages 
were  not  erected  on  his  land.  The  police  and  the  military  bought 
up  his  cattle  and  other  farm  produce  ;  he  was  practically  placed  on 
a  superior  level  to  the  rest  of  the  population."  All  he  requires  is 
not  to  want  to  sell  his  produce  to  anybody  else  but  the  police  and 
military,  or  to  buy  anything,  or  hire  anything,  or  let  anything,  or 
speak  to  any  of  his  unboycotted  neighbours,  or  go  to  mass  in  his 
chapel ;  and  then  he  can  get  along  very  well,  unless  indeed  he  i3 
inconsiderate  enough  to  fall  ill  and  require  a  doctor,  or  imprudent 
enough  to  die  and  require  a  grave-digger. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  Upper  House  resumed  its  intermitted 
sittings,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  Lord  Penman  of 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Bill ;  a 
proposal  which  raised  a  rather  curious  question  of  procedure, 
the  House  having  on  the  31st  of  January  postponed  the  second 
reading  until  that  day  six  months.  The  31st  of  July  having 
fallen  on  a  Sunday,  Lord  Denman  claimed  apparently  a  right  to 
repeat  the  motion  any  day  thereafter.  At  the  instance  of  Lord 
Lothian,  however,  and  after  an  incidental  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  "months"  in  the  well-known  Parliamentary 
formula  meant  lunar  or  calendar  months,  the  House  resolved 
that  the  motion  should  not  be  put.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
the  course  of  the  dobate,  laid  down  the  surely  indisputable 
proposition  that  the  motion  to  read  a  Bill  that  day  six  months 
was  only  "  a  courteous  way  "  of  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected 
for  the  Session.  Certainly  it  has  always  been  so  understood,  and 
it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  an  attempt  thus  made  to  construe 
a  venerable  fiction  literally.  Suppose  the  crier  of  the  Court  in 
the  old  days  of  "  fines  and  recoveries  "  had  suddenly  asserted  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  litigation  to  which  he  was  made  a 
nominal  party.  Nay,  what  if  a  man  had  started  up  in  an  action  of 
ejectment,  and  claimed  to  be  John  Doe  or  llichard  Roe  in  person  ? 
Even  these  irregularities  would  hardly  have  produced  greater  con- 
fusion than  the  innovation  which  Lord  Penman  sought  to  intro- 
duce. In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Parnellites  more  than 
indemnified  themselves  for  their  forbearance  of  the  night  before. 
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A  certain  amount  of  obstruction  took  place  on  the  vote  for  the 
Lord-Lieutenant's  household,  but  it  was  on  the  ensuing  vote  for 
the  salary  of  the  Chief  Secretary  that  the  malice  of  the  Irre- 
concilables  found  its  main  vent.  An  attack  of  exceptional 
brutality,  even  for  him,  -was  made  by  Mr.  Healy  on  Colonel  King- 
llannan,  and  provoked  from  the  object  of  it  a  reply  which, 
though  occasionally  rising  to  unparliamentary  warmth,  can  hardly 
fail,  we  should  think,  to  have  won  the  sympathy  of  every  decent 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  the  course  of  a  short  and 
disorderly  rejoinder  Mr.  Healy  more  than  once  gave  Colonel 
hing-IIarman  cause  to  appeal  to  the  Chair,  and  drew  from  Mr. 
Courtney  the  observation  that,  if  the  member  for  North  Longford 
"  persevered  in  disregarding  the  injunctions  and  the  advice  given 
him,  resort  would  be  had  to  the  power  vested  in  the  Chair  to 
punish  him  for  disobedience."  To  which  there  is  no  other  objec- 
tion to  be  made  than  this— that  Mr.  Healy  ought  to  have  been 
warned  long  before,  and  reported  to  the  Speaker  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Courtney  only  began  to  think  of  taking  that  step.  It 
is  a  distinct  triumph  for  one  of  the  worst-behaved  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  get 
through  his  proceedings  of  Tuesday  evening  without  being  sus- 
pended. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  this  vote  was  resumed  at  the  morning 
sitting  of  Wednesday  by  Mr.  Sexton,  who,  if  less  scurrilous  than 
Mr.  Healy,  is,  as  a  rule,  perhaps  even  more  unreasonable.  Mr. 
Sexton's  particular  objection  to  the  vote  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Chief  Secretary's  office  was  on  this  occasion  founded  on  a  challenge 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  relating  to  boycotting.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  agree  with  their  critic  that  they  are  in  one  respect 
remarkable.  If  there  are  seven  hundred  persons  in  Ireland  to 
whom  their  neighbours  will  neither  speak  nor  sell,  and  from  whom 
they  will  not  buy,  and  if  there  are  a  thousand  other  persons  who 
have  to  be  accompanied  and  guarded  by  armed  men,  "  did  any  one 
contend,"  asked  Mr.  Sexton,  "  that  they  could  be  kept  in  that  con- 
dition without  the  occurrence  daily  of  thousands  of  acts  of  intimi- 
dation ?  "  It  is  of  little  use  giving  the  answer  to  this,  because  when 
it  is  given  Mr.  Sexton  and  his  comrades  deny  the  facts  on  which  it 
rests;  but  of  course  that  answer  is  that  the  law  of  the  National 
League  no  more  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a  thousand  acts 
of  iutimidation  than  the  Pontifical  anathema  needed  in  former 
days  to  be  reinforced  by  a  thousand  sacerdotal  curses  from  indivi- 
dual priests.  Mr.  Balfour's  reply  wa3  pointed,  but  not  uncon- 
ciliatory,  and  his  adversaries  were  on  this  occasion  in  a  milder 
mood  than  on  the  previous  night.  The  vote  was  agreed  to, 
and  three  others  to  boot  before  the  hour  of  adjournment  was 
reached. 

The  resumption  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Estimates  was 
delayed  on  Thursday  night  by  a  debate  ou  a  motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  on  which  we  comment  more  fully 
elsewhere.  It  was  rot  excessively  protracted,  but  its  effect  upon 
the  total  length  of  the  sitting  was  perceptible  enough,  as  was  also 
its  object. 


THE  POINTSMAN. 

TIILEE  acts  of  stirring  melodrama,  based  on  a  simple  yet 
striking  incident  presented  in  a  prologue,  make  up  The  Points- 
man, the  new  play  by  Messrs.  R.  C.  Carton  and  Cecil  Raleigh, 
produced  by  Miss  Agnes  Hewitt  at  the  Olympic  on  Monday.  The 
fundamental  incident  in  The  Pointsman  is  a  murder  committed  in 
strange  but  not  improbable  circumstances,  so  absolutely  free  from 
mystery  as  to  suggest  not  the  faintest  clue  to  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated dramatic  action  that  follows.  The  liveliest  curiosity  is 
aroused  at  the  outset,  and  this  artistic  end  is  gained  by  means  that 
form  a  startling  contrast  with  the  subsequent  development  of  a 
highly  ingenious  plot.  While  the  prologue  is  marked  by  breadth 
and  simplicity,  the  drama  reveals  a  rapid  sequence  of  almost 
bewildering  incidents,  all  of  which  are  skilfully  interwoven, 
and  aie  naturally  evolved  from  the  initial  dramatic  motive, 
the  murder  in  the  prologue.  To  the  audience,  however,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  several  threads  of  action  have  this 
common  source  and  intimate  co-relation,  and  this  concealment 
of  the  issue  and  apparent  purposeless  conduct  of  the  play  con- 
stitute one  of  its  strongest  points.  Too  often  in  modern  melo- 
dramas are  the  pleasant  joys  of  speculation  and  anticipation 
damped  by  some  premature  revelation.  This  is  not  so  with  The 
Pointsman.  Creditable  as  is  the  authors'  invention,  their  con- 
structive skill  is  even  more  remarkable.  Scene  after  scene  the 
interest  gathers  with  cumulative  force.  It  is  not  till  the  third 
act  is  reached  that  the  nature  of  the  climax  is  dimly  fore- 
shadowed, and  not  till  then  does  much  in  the  course  of  the 
drama  that  appears  to  be  the  wanton  sportiveness  of  an  exu- 
berant invention  assume  its  true  aspect  of  artistic  and  well- 
orden-d  unit  v.  With  such  evidence  of  sound  craftsmanship  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  note  that  there  are  most  of  the  usual  con- 
comitants of  melodrama  in  The  I'uhitsman,  such  as  the  superior 
villain  and  his  less  adroit  accomplice,  who  turns  out  to  be 
extremely  troublesome  to  his  master;  and  the  long-suffering 
virtuous  wife,  and  the  not  less  suffering  and  altogether  helpless 
\j  mi  of  relentless  destiny.  These  and  other  familiar  figures 
undergo  a  welcome  transmutation  at  the  dramatists'  hands,  and 
reflect  the  vigorous  personality  of  their  work. 

In  the  prologue,  two  diamond  miners  from  the  Cape— Fred 


Fordyce  and  his  friend  Tom  Lidstone,  who  is  suffering  from 
fever — are  lured  by  Matt  Collins,  a  crimp,  to  the  "  Blue  Anchor," 
a  riverside  inn  at  Gravesend,  kept  by  Richard  Dugdale,  a  dis- 
reputable gamester,  whose  fortunes  are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
who  is  threatened  with  an  eviction.  Immediately  before  the 
arrival  of  the  wealthy  diamond-owners,  Dugdale  had  determined 
to  abscond  and  to  rid  himself  of  the  inconvenient  company  of 
Lizzie  Hathernut,  the  woman  he  has  betrayed  and  with  whom 
he  lives.  The  raving  of  the  delirious  Lidstone  and  the  incautious 
swagger  of  Fordyce,  who  does  not  attempt  to  hide  his  diamond- 
laden  belt  until  arrested  by  the  sinister  conduct  and  furtive- 
glances  of  Dugdale,  suggest  a  new  scheme  to  the  villanous  inn- 
keeper. Previous  to  carrying  out  his  device,  Lizzie  and  Fordyce 
meet  and  converse,  and  the  unhappy  woman,  who  suspects  Dugdale 
of  an  intention  to  desert  her,  borrows  in  a  half-playful  mood 
a  talismanic  ring  of  Fordyce,  which  by  some  chance  she  is  un- 
able to  return  before  she  is  hurried  from  the  house  by  Dugdale: 
Then  Dugdale  opens  his  mind  to  Fordyce,  confesses  his  straitened 
plight,  and  boldly  asks  for  a  handful  of  the  diamonds.  Fordyce 
refuses,  and  in  an  instant  is  struck  down  by  Dugdale  with  a  knife 
and  murdered.  At  this  moment  Lidstone  staggers  in  from  the 
adjoining  room,  recognizes  his  dead  friend  and  swoons.  Tha 
situation  is  somewhat  like  that  in  the  opening  of  Called  Back,  but 
is  vastly  more  thrilling  owing  to  the  ghastly  reality  of  Mr. 
Willard's  acting  in  the  part  of  Dugdale.  At  the  instance  of 
Collins,  Dugdale  spares  the  unconscious  Lidstone,  who  is  sub- 
sequently conveyed  to  a  distant  spot,  the  garden  of  the  station- 
master  Hathernut,  while  the  body  of  Fordyce  is  plunged  into  the 
Thames  through  a  handy  trap-opening  in  the  floor  of  the  "  Blue 
Anchor."  Upon  this  single  incident  is  built  up  a  dramatic  fabric, 
so  devious  yet  so  self-contained,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
it  were  necessary,  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  the  points  of 
development.  Possessed  of  stores  of  diamonds,  Dugdale  finds 
he  must  be  a  diamond  merchant  in  order  to  profit  by  his  felo- 
nious gains.  Accordingly,  after  a  space  of  three  years  between 
prologue  and  play,  the  landlord  of  a  low  pot-house  is  trans- 
formed into  a  sleek  and  smiling  gentleman,  and  a  person  of 
consequence  in  the  house  of  Fordyce  &  Co.,  diamond  merchants 
of  Hatton  Garden.  Lidstone  becomes  a  pointsman  and  marries 
Esther,  the  station-master's  daughter,  while  Lizzie  is  wooed  and 
won  by  another  pointsman,  known  as  Black  George,  who  treats 
her  even  worse  than  Dugdale  did.  His  drunkenness  leads  to  one 
of  the  most  exciting  incidents  in  a  play  that  is  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment. Following  Lady  Macbeth's  example,  Lizzie  one  night 
drugs  his  posset — some  brandy,  to  wit — in  order  that  she  may 
escape  and  join  her  lover  Dugdale  in  London,  and  Lidstone-, 
who  undertakes  Black  George's  duty,  takes  the  bottle  to  the 
signal-box,  drinks  the  contents,  and  wrecks  the  express  in  which 
his  wife  is  a  passenger.  How  she  comes  to  be  in  the  train 
and  the  consequences  that  ensue  to  all  the  persons  of  the  drama 
involve  an  ingenious  train  of  nicely  calculated  events  tending 
towards  the  inevitable  end  of  villainy  vexing  virtue.  The  in- 
stantaneous change  of  scene  from  the  signal-box  to  the  railway 
accident  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  astonishing  examples 
of  stage  mechanism  ever  contrived.  The  illusion  is  so  perfect 
as  to  be  painful.  Indeed,  the  mechanical  effects  and  the  whole 
scenic  presentment  of  the  play  are  very  remarkable.  The  act- 
ing, on  the  whole,  calls  for  little  criticism,  as  it  is  consist- 
ently able  throughout.  Mr.  Willard,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  gives  a  most  impressive  and  haunting  impersonation  of  the 
cold-blooded  and  brutal  cynic  Dugdale.  The  flashes  of  intensity 
in  tone  and  facial  expression  that  relieve  the  fine  and  logical  reserve 
that  is  the  key  to  the  character  are  extremely  telling.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Grahame,  as  Lidstone,  is  excellent  both  in  prologue  and  the 
drama ;  and  too  little  is  seen  of  Mr.  Bernard  Gould,  whose  Fordyce 
is  a  sound,  unaffected  performance.  Mr.  J.  P.  Burnett  has  a  con- 
genial part  in  Bastick,  the  ex-policeman ;  Mr.  Frank  Wright  a3 
Black  George  gives  a  clever  rendering  of  both  aspects  of  the  part, 
the  awkward  wooer  and  the  drunken  pointsman  ;  and  Mr.  Motley 
Wood  as  Matt  Collins  presents  a  powerful  study  of  the  timorous 
villain  who  fears  his  superior,  yet  is  courageous  enough  when 
beyond  his  control.  Miss  Agnes  Hewitt  represents  Esther  with 
much  grace  and  sympathy,  and  shows  admirable  tact  in  the  trying 
scene  when  the  sisters  nearly  quarrel  about  Dugdale.  The  more 
complex  character  Lizzie  is  skilfully  presented,  and  with  much 
subtlety  in  the  pathetic  scenes  with  Dugdale,  by  Miss  Maud 
Milton.  Among  the  minor  parts  that  are  capably  filled  must  be 
named  the  Charles  Franklin  of  Mr.  Darbishire  and  Geraldine 
Fordyce  by  Miss  Helen  Ferrers. 


RETIREMENT  OF  BISHOP  ULLATHORNE. 

IT  was  not  probably  any  surprise  to  English  Roman  Catholics 
to  learn  that,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age  and  forty- 
second  of  his  episcopate,  the  venerable  Bishop  Ullathorne  had 
announced  his  intention  of  resigning  his  see  of  Birmingham.  Even 
apart  from  the  special  "corporal  infirmities  "  to  which  he  refers 
in  the  circular  addressed  to  his  clergy  such  a  step  was  only  natural 
at  his  age  ;  what  is  remarkable  is  that  he  should  have  been  able  so 
long  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  position— one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Anglo-Roman  hierarchy — with  almost  unabated 
vigour,  though  latterly  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  a 
coadjutor.    And  it  is  equally  natural  that  the  Pope,  after  accepting 
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his  resignation,  which  it  would  have  been  no  kindness  under  the 
circumstances  to  refuse,  should  have  signified  his  intention  of 
naming  him  to  a  titular  archbishopric  in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished services.  Dr.  l-ilhithorno  indeed,  though  he  cannot  be 
called  a  great  scholar— perhaps  hardly  a  great  theologian — is  just 
the  kind  of  man  Leo  Mil.  would  delight  to  honour.  He  is  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  of  undoubted  piety,  of  conspicuous 
energy  and  zeal,  and  ho  has  devoted  a  long  life  with  unwearied  and 
laborious  persistence  to  the  service  of  Ilia  Church.  Putting  aside 
converts  he  has  always  been  regarded  v.a  facile  princepB  among  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  and  divines  of  his  communion  in  this  country  with 
the  exception  of  the  late  ( Ordinal  Wiseman,  and  as  an  administrator 
and  ruler  of  men  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  certainly  not  his  equal. 
It  is  indeed  an  open  secret  that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  papal  hierarchy  in  1850  the  choice  of  a  head  was  supposed  to 
lie  between  the  Bishops  of  "  Melipotamus  "  and  "  Hetalona,"  as 
their  titular  sees  were  respectively  entitled,  and  Dr.  Ullathorne  was 
said  to  have  felt  some  annoyance  at  being  passed  over  in  favour 
of  his  more  brilliant  but  less  practical  and  energetic  rival.  Cardinal 
Newman  says  in  the  dedication  to  one  of  his  early  convert  works, 
to  Dr.  Wiseman,  "  When  I  found  myself  a  Catholic,  I  found 
myself  in  your  lordship's  district  ;  and  at  your  suggestion  I  moved 
into  your  immediate  neighbourhood  "  ;  but  it  was  supposed  that 
one  reason  for  his  choosing  Birmingham  eventually  rather  than 
London  as  the-  seat  of  his  Oratory  was  his  preference  for  being 
under  Bishop  Ullathorne's  episcopal  j  urisdiction.  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
•who  had  been  the  ruling  mind  among  his  English  co-religionists 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Tract arian  contingent,  was  suspected  of 
cherishing  some  perhaps  half-unconscious  jealousy  of  a  new  ally, 
greater  than  himself,  with  whom  he  had  once  measured  swords. 
There  was  at  all  events  never  any  very  warm  cordiality  or  close 
intercourse  between  them,  though  there  was  no  sort  of  quarrel  or 
misunderstanding,  and  when  the  Cardinal  was  approaching  his 
end,  it  was  by  his  expressed  desire  that  Dr.  Manning,  not  Dr. 
Newman,  was  selected  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon.  Between  Dr. 
iVewman  and  Bishop  Ullathorne  on  the  other  hand,  though  no  two 
men  could  well  be  more  unlike  in  their  antecedents  and  their 
general  tone  of  mind  and  character,  there  has  always,  we  believe, 
existed  an  unfeigned  mutual  friendship  and  respect.  When  Dr. 
Newman  had  to  undergo  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  A  chilli  case — 
which  went  against  him  partly  through  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who 
had  urged  him  to  make  the  challenge,  having  lost  an  important 
document  needed  for  its  support — he  was  sustained  by  the  warm 
sympathy  of  his  diocesan,  and  at  the  end  of  the  famous  Kingsley 
controversy,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  the  Bishop  was  the 
foremost  in  offering  his  public  congratulations  on  the  result. 
Dr.  Newman  had  meanwhile  in  his  Apologia  selected  hirn 
as  the  typical  example  of  "a  straightforward  Englishman." 
There  is  much  no  doubt  in  Cardinal  Newman's  intellectual 
and  ethical  personality  which  Bishop  Ullathorne  might  scarcely 
be  qualified  to  appreciate,  but  he  had  the  discernment  from  the 
first  to  perceive  and  the  good  sense  and  generosity  to  recognize 
with  w  hat  manner  of  man  he  had  to  do,  and  be  felt  it  to  be  an 
honour  to  himself  and  to  his  diocese  that  such  a  man  should  have 
selected  it  for  his  chosen  home.  It  was  to  him  again  that  Dr. 
Newman  addressed  during  the  Vatican  Council  the  well-known 
letter — on  which  we  may  have  a  word  to  say  presently— de- 
precating the  definition  of  papal  infallibility  which  was  ultimately 
proclaimed  as  fraught  with  the  gravest  peril  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Chinch. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  something  of  Bishop  Ullathorne's 
antecedents,  which,  as  we  observed  just  now,  dill'er  very  widely 
from  Cardinal  Newman's.  And  the  first  point  which  strikes 
one  about  his  career  is  that — like  nearly  every  Roman  ecclesiastic, 
whether  convert  or  not,  who  has  attained  a  really  influential 
position  in  the  present  century — he  was  not  originally  trained  for 
the  priesthood  ;  a  training,  be  it  remembered,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary Roman  system,  as  shaped  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  begins  in 
early  boyhood.  The  future  Bishop  of  Birmingham  began  life  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  merchant  navy,  and  the  habits  of  independence 
and  vigorous  action  then  acquired  have  stood  him  in  good  stead 
through,  life.  From  the  merchant  service  he  passed  into  a  Bene- 
dictine novitiate,  and  the  Benedictine  Order— formerly  the  most 
popular  and  widespread  in  England — has  always  retained  in  this 
country  more  of  its  English  spirit  and  traditions  than  any  other; 
its  educational  discipline  especially  has  been  modelled  on  English 
lines  as  compared  e.g.  with  the  Jesuit,  which  was  of  course  ah 
initio  a  foreign  importation.  Before  the  Reformation  a  large 
number  of  English  parishes  were  worked  by  Benedictines,  and 
when  at  a  later  date  the  Anglo-Roman  community  came  to  be 
organized,  Benedictine  priests  naturally  took  up  the  same  kind  of 
functions  ;  it  became  their  speciality  not  so  much  to  live  together  in 
the  cloister  astogo  "ou  the  mission,"  and  thus  Dr.  Ullathorne's  career 
has  been  throughout  one  of  active  duty.  But  some  of  the  earliest 
years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  in  Australia,  and  he  had  a  difficult 
and  delicate  mission  to  discbarge  in  Norfolk  Island,  then  a  convict 
settlement ;  it,  is  commonly  reported  to  have  been  partly  through 
his  representations  of  its  mischievous  results  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  criminals  there  was  eventually  abandoned.  There  at  all 
events  he  had  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  administrative 
tact  and  capabilities,  and  this  led  to  bis  appointment  in  1846 
when  only  forty  years  of  age,  as  one  of  the  eight  Vicars  Apostolic' 
first  of  the  "  Western  "  and  then  of  the  "  Central  District "  of 
England.  On  the  creation  of  the  hierarchy  in  1850  he  was  in 
technical  phraseology,  translated  from  Hetalona  to  the  new  see  of 
Birmingham,  which  he  has  occupied  ever  since.    Of  that  first  batch 


of  diocesan  bishops— whose  appointment  produced  the  notorious 
Papal  Aggression  scare — ho  is  the  sole  survivor,  having  lived  long 
enough  to  survive  also  by  some  years  the  repeal  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Act  which  grew  out  of  it.  It  should  be  recorded  to 
his  credit  that,  in  spite  of  his  life  of  continuous  action,  he  has 
found  time  to  write  several  theological  and  ethical  works  of  merit, 
some  of  which  are  favourably  known  beyond  the  limits  of  hid 
own  Communion.  One,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  appeared  so 
recently  as  last  year.  It  was  he  who,  as  senior  bishop,  officiated 
at  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Manning  in  1865  as  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
successor  at  Westminster. 

Five  years  later  Bishop  Ullathorne  was  summoned  as  one  of 
Archbishop  Manning's  suffragans  to  attend  the  Vatican  Council, 
lie  does  not  seem,  like  Bishop  Olillbrd,  to  have  taken  any  promi- 
nent part  in  the  debates;  at  least  his  name  does  not  occur  among 
the  speakers  recorded  by  Quintals.  But  he  was  well  known, 
like  many  of  his  colleagues,  not  to  share  the  sentiments  and  wishes 
of  his  archbishop.  It  was  therefore  natural  iu  every  way  that  Dr. 
Newman  should  address  to  him  the  letter  already  referred  to,  in 
which  he  first  broke  silence  on  the  grave  question  which  was  then 
agitating  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  the  more  so  as  it  was 
shrewdly  suspected,  not  to  say  notorious,  that  some  of  the  con- 
verts were  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  scheme  for  imposing 
the  yoke  of  the  new  dogma  on  their  adopted  Church.  This  may 
help  to  illustrate  the  point  of  such  paragraphs  as  the  following: — 
"  What  have  we  done  to  be  treated  as  the  faithful  never  were 
treated  before  ?  When  has  a  detinition  de  fide  been  a  luxury  of 
devotion,  and  not  a  stern,  painful  necessity  ?  Why  should  an 
aggressive  insolent  faction  be  allowed  to  make  the  heart  of  the 
just  sad  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  made  sorrowful?  Why  cannot 
we  be  let  alone  when  we  have  pursued  peace  and  thought  no 
evil  ?  "  There  is  much  more  to  the  same  etl'ect,  but  we  need  not 
transcribe  the  document  here,  which  may  be  read  at  length  in  the 
Letters  of  Quirinus.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  it  became  public 
property,  and  of  course  the  Bishop's  answer  did  not  see  the  light. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  shared  to  a  great 
extent  the  fears  and  regrets  of  his  illustrious  correspondent.  He 
did  not  to  be  sure  like  many  of  bis  episcopal  colleagues,  English, 
Irish,  and  American,  vote  non  placet,  but  placet  ju.rt  a  vwdum, 
nor  did  he  sign  the  protest  of  the  minority  against  the  decree. 
And,  like  nearly  all  the  rest,  he  acquiesced  in  it  after  it  was 
passed,  but  we  shall  not  probably  be  wrong  in  assuming,  what  Dr. 
Newman  evidently  assumed  at  the  time,  that  if  his  influence  could 
have  determined  the  result,  it  would  not  have  been  passed  ;  he 
would  probably  have  said  with  many  others  who  submitted  to 
what  they  had  not  desired;  fieri  non  debuit,  factum  valet.  But 
his  natural  bent  and  aptitude  was  for  practical  work  rather  than 
for  controversy,  and  in  that  field  he  has  achieved  his  chief  success. 
Cardinal  Manning  is  a  man  of  mark  and  influence  who  has 
brought  to  the  service  of  his  adopted  Church  the  experience  and 
training  acquired  elsewhere,  but  of  the  native  hierarchy,  so  to 
speak,  two  members  only  are  much  known  beyond  their  own- 
dioceses,  or  at  all  known  beyond  their  own  communion,  Bishop 
Clifford  and  Bishop  Ullathorne.  It  would  probably  require  an 
effort  from  many  Roman  Catholics,  and  be  entirely  beyond  the 
powers  of  those  outside  the  pale,  to  name  the  bishops  of  any 
titular  see  except  Birmingham,  Clifton,  and  perhaps  Salford. 
Who  is  to  succeed  to  the  former  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  l'ope 
desired  Dr.  Ullathorne  to  retain  his  post  until  a  successor  was 
appointed.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Northcote,  President  of  Oscott, 
might  once  have  been  a  likely  candidate,  but  he  is  now  in  feeble 
health,  nor  has  any  convert  bishop  yet  been  chosen  with  one 
notable  exception,  due  not  to  the  election  of  the  clergy  but  the 
overruling  fiat  of  the  late  Pope.  The  last  case  where  papal 
authority  was  invoked — it  was  rumoured  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop— to  set  aside  the  capitular  election  did  not  prove  alto- 
gether of  happy  omen,  and  in  the  present  state  of  political 
tension  a  second  Bishop  Bagshawe  might  almost  precipitate  a 
schism.  That  was  a  mistake  the  ruling  powers  may  be  pretty 
safely  trusted  not  to  repeat,  but  neither  will  they  find  it  easy  to 
discover  a  second  Bishop  Ullathorne.  The  last  survivor  of  the 
«  Aggression  "  hierarchy  of  1S50  was  also  its  most  efficient,  if  not 
its  most  brilliant,  representative,  and  his  co-religionists  will  still 
be  able  to  recall  with  pardonable  complacency  the  name  of  the 
first  bearer  of  the  once  illegal  title  of  Bishop  of  Birmingham. 


A  SECRET  FOE. 

1\/TR-  J0IIN  A.  STEVENS  is,  it  appears,  regarded  in  America 
lv-L  as  a  dramatic  author,  and  also  as  an  actor  of  some  distinc- 
tion ;  and  doubtless  had  A  Secret  Foe  been  produced  here  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago  it  might  have  been  accepted  as  preseutiug 
an  excellent  picture  of  Russian  aristocratic  manners  and  customs. 
M.  Sardou's  works,  and  those  of  bis  school,  both  English  and. 
French,  were  then  only  beginning  to  educate  the  public  taste  for 
pieces  which,  even  if  they  do  throw  a  rather  artificial  glamour 
round  the  vices  of  what  the  Paris  Figaro  is  occasionally  pleased  to 
term  "  big  lif,"  nevertheless  observe,  and  very  rigidly  too,  the 
recognized  etiquette  of  good  society.  A  consummate  knowledge 
of  the  world  renders  it  impossible  for  M.  Sardou  and  some 
of  his  best  imitators  to  allow  the  personages  in  their  plays 
to  violate  those  social  rules  which  can  never  be  broken,  even 
by  the  _  least  estimable  representatives  of  the  great  world 
whose  vices  and  virtues  they  depict.     It  would  be,  for  in- 
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stance,  utterly  impossible  for  any  gentleman  moving  in  the  high 
society  of  so  essentially  aristocratic  a  city  as  St.  Petersburg, 
to  introduce  into  a  ball-room  of  the  description  represented 
in  A  Secret  Foe  at  the  Opera  Couiique,  amid  the  "  Black 
Diamonds "  and  "  filles  de  morbre "  of  the  demi-monde,  a 
lady  of  the  rank  of  the  Countess  Deinidoif;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Countess  Demidotl*  would  never  be  induced  to  go 
there,  least  of  all  to  unmask  herself  and  make  a  scene  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  "  The  Old  Guards'  Cluh."  But  Mr. 
Stevens's  Counts  and  Countesses,  however  virtuous  or  however 
vicious  they  may  be,  are  not  well-bred  people,  and  are  therefore 
continually  doing  things  which  would  close  in  their  faces  the 
doors  of  the  salons  of  St.  Petersburg,  however  wide  open  they 
may  be  for  great  personages  of  small  morality.  However, 
perhaps,  after  all,  Mr.  Stevens's  play  is  intended  to  burlesque 
a  certain  class  of  melodrama  trreatly  in  favour  in  the  bygone 
days,  when  the  dramatic  canons  of  the  late  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies  were  in  vogue.  If  this  be  the  case,  he  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  constructed  a  very  remarkable  piece  indeed, 
which  is  rendered  all  the  funnier  on  account  of  the  grave  manner 
in  which  it  is  acted.  And  in  this  seriousness  lies  the  true  secret 
of  burlesque  acting.  It  ceases  to  be  amusing  the  moment  the  actors 
emphasize  their  lun  and  flaunt  before  the  audience  their  deter- 
mination to  be  comical  at  any  price.  Mr.  Stevens's  troupe  play 
seriously,  so  that  not  a  single  point  is  missed.  Of  the  American 
actor's  histrionic  talent  it  is  dillicult  to  judge.  If  he  is  in  earnest, 
then  he  is  unquestionably  a  very  line  survival  of  an  obsolete  art, 
and  is  fashioned  after  the  heart  of  Vincent  Crummies.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  is  not  serious,  why  then  he  is  very  still'  and 
drolly  formal.  Miss  Dorothy  Dene  as  the  Countess  looked  well 
and  showed  distinct  dramatic  talent.  She  wa3  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  her  efforts  not  to  appear  ridiculous  in  the  ridiculous 
positions  in  which  the  authors  have  chosen  to  place  her  were 
praiseworthy.  With  proper  training  she  will  soon  establish  a 
reputation  as  a  romantic  actress,  being  gifted  by  nature  with  many 
qualifications  for  heroic  parts. 


THE  MONET  MARKET. 

TI1E  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday  raised 
their  rate  of  discount  to  4  per  cent.  But  they  are  not  show- 
ing the  boldness  which  the  occasion  seems  to  require.  For 
example,  the}-  left  the  rate  at  3  per  cent,  for  a  whole  month.  They 
should  hear  in  mind  that  there  are  times  when  boldness  is  the 
bighest  prudence,  as  timidity  is  likely  to  be  as  mischievous  as  rash- 
ness. The  Directors  hold  the  ultimate  banking  reserve  of  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  and  that  reserve  at  present  amounts  to  less 
than  11 J  millions.  Within  the  next  two  months  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  reserve  reduced  by  2  or  3  millions,  so  that  not  impro- 
bably some  time  in  October  the  reserve  will  be  down  to  9  mil- 
lions, or  very  nearly.  That  is  at  all  times  a  dangerously  low 
reserve,  and,  should  anything  occur  to  diminish  it  still  further, 
apprehensions  would  arise  which  would  seriously  atlect  trade. 
That  influences  are  acting  at  present  which  are  likely  considerably 
to  add  to  the  diminution  of  the  reserve  is  evident.  Every  year, 
without  very  large  external  demands  for  gold,  the  reserve 
diminishes  2  or  3  millions  between  August  and  November ;  but 
this  year  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  a  large  demand  for  gold 
for  New  York  will  be  experienced.  Indeed,  there  has  been  all 
through  August  a  considerable  demand,  and  it  only  failed  to  affect 
our  market  seriously  because  it  has  been  supplied  mainly  from  the 
Continent.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  explained  very  fully  the  way  in 
which  the  Treasury  is  influencing  the  American  money  market, 
and  we  pointed  out  that,  furthermore,  the  revival  in  trade  is 
causing  an  outflow  of  money  from  New  York  to  the  interior. 
We  then  observed  that  a  considerable  demand  forgoid  for  New  York 
was  to  be  expected,  though  we  ventured  to  hope  that  no  serious 
crisis  would  be  felt  in  the  American  market,  because  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  acted  with  so  much  prudence  and  decision 
that  the  injurious  effect  of  the  Treasury  policy  hitherto  would  be 
reversed.  Since  we  then  wrote  the  outflow  of  money  from  New 
Yrork  to  the  interior  has  continued,  and  apparently  is  likely  to 
continue.  Just  now,  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers, 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for  money  in  the  interior  to  "  move  the 
crops/'  as  the  American  phrase  is,  and  usually  that  demand 
attains  its  maximum  in  the  month  of  September.  Then  the 
reserves  of  the  New  York  Associated  Banks  are  depleted,  and 
money  becomes  exceedingly  scarce  and  dear  in  New  York.  Were 
this  an  ordinary  year,  one  would  predict  with  much  confidence 
that  a  severe  crisis  was  impending  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  ; 
but  this  is  not  an  ordinary  year.  In  its  last  Session  Congress 
passed  an  Act  which  may  have  very  important  consequences, 
llitherto  the  National  Banks  of  the  United  States  generally  have 
been  required  to  hold  15  per  cent,  of  their  deposits  as  a  reserve  ; 
but  they  have  been  allowed  to  count  as  part  of  their  reserves 
money  lodged  by  them  with  the  Associated  Banks  of  New  York. 
Last  Session  Congress  authorized  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  empower  the  banks  of  several  other  cities  mentioned  in  the 
Act  to  receive  deposits  from  banks  011  the  same  conditions. 
There  are  now  in  consequence  several  reserve  cities  iu  the 
United  States  besides  New  York,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
outflow  of  money  from  New  York  to  the  interior,  upon  which 
we  have  been  commenting,  is  partly  at  least  a  transfer  of 


deposits  from  the  New  York  banks  to  the  banks  of  the  new 
reserve  cities.  If  this  be  so,  the  banking  reserve  of  the  United 
States  is  much  larger  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  returns 
of  the  New  York  Associated  Banks.  There  are,  in  fact,  several 
reserves  instead  of,  as  formerly,  one  reserve,  collected  in  New 
York.  In  that  case  it  is  possible  that  the  outflow  from  New 
York  is  nearly  at  an  end  ;  that  tho  demand  for  money  to  "  move 
the  crops  "  will  be  satisfied  by  the  banks  of  the  new  reserve 
cities ;  and  that  New  York  will  not  experience  the  crisis  which 
has  been  apprehended.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  a 
great  speculation  in  land  and  houses  has  been  going  on  all  the  year 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  banks  of  these  new 
reserve  cities,  or  of  some  of  them  at  least,  may  have  engaged  in 
the  speculation,  and  may  already  have  dissipated  their  reserves  by 
loans  to  the  speculators.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  there 
are  new  reserve  cities  should  not  be  left  out  of  account.  Nor 
should  any  one  forget  that  the  situation  now  is  much  more  dillicult  to 
understand  than  in  ordinary  years,  because  the  banks  of  the  new 
reserve  cities  may  now  be  keeping  reserves,  whereas  formerly  the 
reserve  was  all  practically  held  in  New  York. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  of  course  aware 
of  the  change  in  the  law  made  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
they  may  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  new  reserve  cities 
hold  considerable  reserves,  and  that,  therefore,  the  situation  is  by 
no  means  as  strained  as  to  most  observers  it  seems  to  be.  Never- 
theless, it  is  clear  that  money  is  both  scarce  and  dear  in  New 
York  ;  that,  arguing  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  is  likely  to 
be  still  scarcer  and  dearer  by-and-by,  and  that  therefore  the 
demand  for  gold  which  has  been  so  strong  all  through  August  is 
likely  to  continue  throughout  the  autumn.  Even  so,  however, 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  may  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
demand  will  not  fall  very  heavily  upon  London.  Hitherto, 
fortunately,  it  has  been  satisfied  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  Con- 
tinent, aud  more  particularly  by  the  Bank  of  France.  The  Bank 
of  France,  without  reckoning  silver,  which  it  will  be  recollected 
is  legal  tender  in  France,  holds  more  than  47J  millions  sterling  in 
gold,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  holds  more  than  40^ 
millions  sterling  in  gold  and  silver.  The  returns  of  the  Bank  of 
Germany  do  not  discriminate  between  gold  and  silver.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  coin  and  bullion 
consists  of  gold.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Banks,  both  of 
France  and  of  Germany,  could  part  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
gold.  This  will  be  the  clearer  when  we  observe  tbat  the  whole 
stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  less  than  20^ 
millions.  The  Bank  of  England,  in  fact,  would  consider  it  mere 
waste  to  hold  such  an  immense  stock  of  gold,  and  although  the 
view  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  to  be  commended,  it  is  still 
evident  that  the  Banks  of  France  and  Germany  could  part 
with  much  gold  without  inconvenience  to  themselves.  The 
Directors  of  these  two  great  institutions,  however,  are  not  likely 
to  take  that  view  of  the  matter.  If  peace  in  Europe  were  assured, 
they  doubtless  would  part  with  a  considerable  amount  of  gold, 
but  unhappily  peace  is  not  assured.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  is 
aware  that  war  may  break  out  at  any  moment ;  and,  to  be  prepared 
for  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war,  the  Banks  both  of  France  and  of 
Germany  have  for  years  past  been  increasing  their  stock  of  gold  in 
every  way  possible.  They  have  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  gold  to 
go,  because  they  were  aware  that  had  the  demand  fallen  enurely  upon 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  eff  ect  upon  the  London  money  market  would 
be  serious,  and  through  the  Loudon  money  market  upon  the  money 
markets  of  every  other  country  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  the  Directors  either  of  the  Bank  of  France 
or  of  the  Bank  of  Germany  will  allow  much  gold  to  go.  They 
have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  gold  withdrawals  if  they  please; 
and  that  they  will  please  is  highly  likely,  judging  from  their  past 
conduct.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  may,  of  course, 
have  information,  not  accessible  to  the  rest  of  tho  world,  which 
assures  theiu  that  the  Banks  of  France  aud  Germany  will  prevent 
such  a  demand  falling  upon  London  as  would  seriously  aliect  the 
London  money  market.  But  if  they  have  not  such  information,  it 
seems  to  us  that  they  have  acted  imprudently  in  not  availing  them- 
selves sooner  of  the  anxiety  felt  here  during  the  past  few  weeks  to 
obtain  control  over  the  outside  market,  and  raise  the  value  of  money 
iu  London.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would,  in  the  first  place, 
have  attracted  gold  from  the  Continent  to  London,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  they  would  have  made  it  less  likely  than 
it  is  now  that  gold  will  be  withdrawn  for  New  York.  What 
tho  Directors  should  always  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  stock  of 
gold  which  they  hold  is  so  extremely  small  compared  with  the 
stocks  held  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  ver}'  much  of  the  metal;  that, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  seize  every  opportunity  which  oilers  to 
make  it  more  dillicult  to  draw  gold  from  London, and, at  the  same 
time,  to  attract  gold  to  London.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
grasped  the  idea  properly,  and  they  have  not,  therefore,  taken  the 
opportunity  of  the  feeling  of  the  last  few  weeks  to  get  control  of 
the  money  market  here. 

Even  if  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  could  feel  sure  that 
gold  would  bo  allowed  to  bo  withdrawn  from  the  Banks  of  France 
and  Germany  iu  the  amounts  required  by  New  York,  it  would  bu 
wise  on  their  part  to  endeavour  promptly  to  obtain  control  of  tins 
London  market  and  to  raise  the  value  of  money  here.  For  the 
reasons  stated  above  the  probability  is  very  great  indeed  that 
money  will  continuo  extremely  scarce  in  New  York  throughout 
tho  autumn.  Even  if  the  new  reserve  cities  do  hold  reserves  this 
is  probable,  partly  because  of  the  extreme  activity  of  trade, 
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partly  because  of  tho  caution  shown  by  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury  ami  of  the  large  surplus  accumulated  in  the  Treasury.  But 
if  money  continues  very  scarce  and  dear  while  the  needs  of  tho 
interior  continually  withdraw  money  from  New  York,  tho  demand 
for  gold  for  Now  York  will  become  greater  and  greater  and  a 
serious  drain  may  set  in.    As  pointed  out  above,  the  probability 
is  that,  were  tho  drain  to  becomo  largo,  the  Directors  of  the 
Banks  of  France  and  Germany  would  take  measures  to  protect 
their  own  stocks;  but,  even  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  tho  Bank  of  England  to  put  a  stop  to  tho  drain.  Tho 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  can  always  give  relief  to  the  New 
YTork  market  by  transferring  to  that  market  the  surplus  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  :  but  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  very  properly 
holds  that  ho  ought  not  to  do  anything  which  would  seem  to 
favour  one  set  of  speculators  against  another  set,  and  consequently 
that  he  ought  not  to  buy  bonds  at  a  very  high  premium  unless 
there  is  actual   stringency  in  tho   money   market.  Hitherto, 
though  money  has  been  very  scarce  and  dear,  there  has  not  been 
what  is  regarded  as  an  actual  stringency.    In  other  words,  every 
borrower  in  good  credit  possessing  security  has  been  able  to  obtain 
the  accommodation  he  required  ;  banks  in  no  instance  have  refused 
solvent  borrowers.    While  this  continues  to  be  the  case  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  probably  refuse  to  buy  bonds 
at  a  high  premium.    But,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
declines  to  interfere  in  the  struggle   between  the  speculators 
for  the  rise  and  the  speculators   for  the   fall,  an  extremely 
scarce   and  dear  money   market   will  inevitably   lead    to  a 
large  drain  of  gold  from  Europe.    Therefore  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  money  markets  of  Europe  to  cut  short  as  much  as  possible  the 
uncertainty  in  the  United  States,  and  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  reason  for  acting  with  promptitude  which  would 
justify  him  in  the  eyes  of  Congress  and  of  the  taxpayers.  In 
other  words,  if  money  is  made  so  dear  in  London  that  capitalists 
will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ship  gold  from  London  to  New 
York,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  Banks  of  France  and  Germany 
refuse  to  part  with  much  gold,  the  American  money  market  can 
obtain  relief  only  from  the  Treasury.    Representations  will  then 
be  made  with  effect,  by  the  bankers  and  leading  merchants  of  the 
Union  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  will  purchase 
bonds  in  the  amount  requisite  for  the  relief  of  the  market.  A 
decision  to  that  eflect  now  would  very  soon  restore  confidence 
throughout  the  United  States ;   whereas,  if  the  uncertainty  is 
protracted  the  value  of  money  may  continue  to  rise  ;  the  drain  of 
gold  will  almost  certainly  go  on ;  the  Bank  of  England  will  be 
compelled  to  raise  its  rate  to  5  per  cent. — it  may  even  be  to  6  per 
cent. — with  serious  inconvenience  to  all  persons  engaged  in  trade; 
and  at  last  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  have  to  intervene.  It 
depends  upon  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, how  long  the  uncertainty  is  to  continue.    And,  therefore, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  take  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to 
obtain  control  over  the  market. 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY. 

AT  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries,  New  Bond  Street,  in  tho 
same  room  where  hangs  a  collection  of  drawings  by  Mr. 
Du  Maurier,  there  are  now  on  view  four  sets  of  drawings  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Thomson,  a  young  artist  whose  contributions  to  the 
English  Illustrated  Magazine  have  naturally  attracted  all  who 
are  hopefully  alive  to  fresh  indications  of  artistic  talent.  Mr. 
Thomson's  drawings  are  chiefly  illustrative  of  eighteenth-century 
life  in  town  or  country,  and  their  inspiration  is  almost  purely 
literary.  All  things  considered,  our  Augustan  age  has  proved  a 
felicitous  source  of  impulse  to  the  artist's  fancy  and  humour,  in 
■which  qualities  Mr.  Thomson's  gifts  are  not  only  considerable  but 
decidedly  individual.  The  exhibition  comprises  a  series  of  designs 
suggested  by  The  Spectator  entitled  "  Days  with  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  "  ;  a  set  illustrating  Gay's  "  Journey  to  Exeter  " ;  and  two 
smaller  series  devoted  to  the  diverting  story  of  Sir  Dilberry 
Diddle,  the  Militia  captain,  and  "  A  Morning  in  London."  That 
Mr.  Thomson  is  an  accomplished  draughtsman,  with  a  fine  sense 
of  composition  and  a  ready  invention,  is  abundantly  indicated  in 
bis  sympathetic  and  charming  illustrations  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  and  his  antiquated  world  of  fine  ladies  and  beaux,  of 
country  parsons  and  old-fashioned  sportsmen,  squires  and  hunts- 
men. His  treatment  of  a  very  attractive  subject  shows  an  un- 
common measure  of  literary  assimilation,  his  method  being  not 
pictorial  alone,  but  truly  illustrative  of  the  theme.  His  Sir  Roger 
and  Will  Wimble,  his  Sir  Roger's  chaplain  (42)  and  the  widow 
(53)  and  Sir  Roger's  ancestor  (52,  58)  are  all  thoroughly  ac- 
ceptable types,  figures  of  definite  personality  whose  character- 
ization is  set  forth  in  each  instance  with  a  sensitive  feeling  for 
the  nicer  touches  of  the  original  delineator.  In  this  series  are 
some  excellent  studies  of  horses  and  hounds  and  some  capital 
and  very  vivacious  sketches  of  the  hunting-field.  A  delightful 
example  of  the  former  is  No.  38,  in  which  two  bounds  are 
humorously  contrasted,  the  one  "  a  noted  liar,"  the  other  "  an 
old  hound  of  reputation";  and  equally  good  are  the  horses  and 
bound  in  No.  49  and  "The  Grey-stone  Horse"  (20).  Gay's 
ballad  "A  Journey  to  Exeter"  is  not  less  effectively  treated, 
especially  notable  being  tho  piquant  drawing  of  the  pretty  girl 
washing  shirts  (73),  and  the  amusing  sketch  of  two  gay  old 
topers  in  au  inn  parlour,  "  propt  in  elbow  chairs  they  snoring 


rest" — while  their  young  companion  peers  through  tho  window 
on  tho  look-out  for  their  horses  (74).  "  Morning  in  London"  is 
conceived  in  a  vein  of  humour  decidedly  genuine ;  but  nothing 
in  the  collection  is  better  as  an  exposition  of  character  than  "  Tho 
Small  Coalmen  "  (88).  Altogether  tho  Exhibition,  which  is  open 
till  October,  well  repays  a  visit. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MUSIC-HALLS. 

IV. 

Hammersmith  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Collixs's,  Tun  Standard, 
The  Mauylerone. 

TIHIE  main  entrance  to  the  Hammersmith  Theatre  of  Varieties 
J-  is  in  King  Street  West,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  area  and 
stalls.  There  is  a  good  straight  run  to  the  area,  which  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  passage  on  the  O.  R.  side  which  leads  to  tho 
stalls  is  also  very  fair,  but  the  entrance  down  five  stairs  would  he 
greatly  improved  if  it  were  enlarged,  and  if  the  stairs  were 
changed  into  a  slope.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  there 
is  a  wicket  in  the  barrier  dividing  the  stalls  from  the  area,  which 
undoubtedly  would  be  useful  in  case  it  were  open  when  a  panic 
occurred.  There  is  no  other  exit  to  the  stalls  and  area,  unless  we 
count  a  door  on  the  O.  R.  side,  which  was  labelled  "  To  be  used  in 
case  of  alarm  of  tire."  As  this  door  was  locked,  there  was  grim 
humour  in  the  notice  aflixed  to  the  same  door,  which  set  forth 
that  "  disappointments  will  occur  in  the  best  regulated  houses." 
The  line  in  question  would  have  been  more  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing if  it  had  been  left  in  its  original  form,  and  had  "  disappoint- 
ments "  not  been  substituted  for  "accidents."  The  eight  private 
boxes  which  are  reached  from  the  stalls  are  by  no  means 
so  satisfactory  as  they  should  be.  The  staircase  itself  is  of 
stone,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  meet  all  requirements,  but  the 
boarded-up  passage  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  which  leads  to- 
the  seats  seems  a  perfectly  useless  obstruction,  and  the  door- 
way through  which  the  seats  are  reached  is  very  far  from 
being  of  sufficient  width.  Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  more  than 
three  feet  wide,  and  this  fault  is  exaggerated  by  the  absence  of 
any  other  exit  either  shut  or  open.  The  management,  however, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  no  narrow  galleries  run 
round  the  sides  of  the  hall.  The  entrance  to  the  gallery,  which 
is  far  from  being  a  good  one,  is  in  a  side  street.  The  stairs 
are  of  stone,  but  the  roofing  is  so  extremely  low  that  we  were 
compelled  to  stoop  down  in  order  to  ascend  them.  Half  way  up 
there  is  a  nasty  break  in  the  stairs  which,  in  our  judgment,  might 
prove  very  dangerous.  There  are  no  oil  lamps  and  there  is  no 
electric  light,  and,  although  it  is  in  certain  respects  safer  than 
many  of  tho  music-halls,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  Ham- 
mersmith Theatre  of  Varieties  is  very  far  from  perfect. 

There  are  two  entrances,  on  either  side  of  the  public-house,  to 
Collins's  Music-Hail,  in  Islington  Green.  As,  however,  they  are 
connected  by  a  passage,  they  really  only  amount  to  one  exit.  One 
of  these  exits  leads  to  the  stalls,  which  occupy  the  whole  ground- 
floor,  and  to  two  private  boxes.  There  are  two  more  exits  from 
the  stalls ;  but  as  they  are  parallel,  one  running  through  the  bar 
and  lavatory,  which  also  serves  as  the  "  stage-door,"  and  they  all 
three  open  on  to  the  passage  referred  to,  they  must  really  count 
as  one. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  on  this  point  which  it  may  be 
worth  discussing.  An  exit,  to  our  mind,  means  a  separate  exit  on 
to  the  street.  To  the  proprietors  of  theatres  and  music-halls,  and 
to  tho  Board  of  Works,  it  seems  to  mean  that  as  long  as  there  is  a 
door  leading  on  to  another  exit  it  is  an  extra  exit.  By  this  rule  a 
private  house  with  sixteen  rooms,  to  each  of  which  there  was 
a  door,  might  be  said  to  have  seventeen  exits,  although  there  was 
only  one  front  door  to  escape  by.  This  is  obviously  absurd  ;  for 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  safety  till  the  open  street  is  reached, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  a  great  benefit  to  one  section  of  an  audience 
to  know  that  by  escaping  by  one  door  they  will  come  into  conflict 
with  another  part  of  the  audience,  and  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
crushed  or  burned  in  one  part  of  the  house  instead  of  another. 

The  entrance  to  the  balcony  and  eight  private  boxes  is  also- 
from  the  same  passage  that  leads  to  the  stalls.  The  stairs  them- 
selves are  good ;  but  the  passages  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
house  are  very  unsatisfactory.  We  believe  there  is  an  iron  door 
leading  on  to  the  gallery  stairs;  but,  as  it  was  locked,  it  little 
matters  that  we  should  be  uncertain  on  this  point.  The  gallery 
is  in  a  very  bad  way.  The  stairs  are  reached  from  the  same  pas- 
sage as  the  stalls  and  balcony,  and  every  row  of  the  gallery  itself 
is  fenced  off  and  caged  in  by  iron  railings,  in  which  there  is 
but  one  narrow  opening.  There  are  no  oil  lamps  and  there  is  no 
electric  light ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  no  part  of  the  house  has 
an  extra  exit,  that  there  are  but  two  exits  to  the  entire  audi- 
torium, and  that  these  two  exits  really  only  amount  to  one. 

The  Standard  Music-hall  is  a  well-built,  substantial  building, 
possessing  a  single  entrance  in  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road.  Like 
many  of  the  smaller  music-halls,  it  consists  simply  of  stalls  or 
area  and  balcony.  Now,  to  reach  the  stalls  you  have  to  ascend  a 
staircase  consisting  of  seventeen  stairs,  and  to  reach  the  balcony — 
to  which  there  is  no  separate  entrance — you  are  compelled  to  pass 
through  the  stall  lobby,  and  to  make  another  ascent  of  some 
twenty  steps.  From  neither  part  of  the  house  is  there  a  single 
extra  exit.  There  is  certainly  a  second  door  leading  from  the 
stalls,  close  to  the  door  through  which  the  audience  enters ;  but, 
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as  we  noticed  that  it  was  carefully  fastened  by  four  bolts  on  the  night 
of  our  visit,  we  presume  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  an  extra 
exit.  On  reaching:  the  door  of  the  balcony,  we  were  astonished  to 
find  that  it  had  been  bolted  by  the  checktaker  from  the  outside,  and 
on  attempting;  to  leave  the  balcony  we  were  detained  for  some 
considerable  time  until  that  official  thought  proper  to  unbolt  the 
door.  We  will  not  attempt  to  comment  on  such  a  terrible  state 
of  things.  The  facts  themselves  are  ugly  enough.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  if  a  tire  or  panic  were  to  take  place  in  this 
inusie-hal],  the  occupants  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  balcony 
could,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  only  escape  by  a  miracle. 
"With  a  door  bolted  from  the  outside  and  a  scared  checktaker, 
who  in  the  confusion  would  probably  forget  to  open  it,  what 
chance  could  they  possibly  have  ?  We  confess  that  we  have 
scarcely  patience  to  discuss  the  subject.  This  place  of  enter- 
tainment is  extremely  well  conducted,  and  the  audience  will 
compare  favourably  with  most  of  the  West-End  music-halls. 
It  is  sad  that  they  should  be  placed  in  such  peril.  Needless 
to  say,  there  were  no  oil  lamps. 

The  Maryleboue  Music-hall  in  High  Street,  Marylebone,  is 
certainly  safer  than  the  Standard,  but,  nevertheless,  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Like  the  Standard,  it  consists  of  stalls  or  area 
and  balcony.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  separate  entrance  to 
the  balcony  which  is  reached  by  a  sufficiently  wide  staircase 
consisting  of  twenty-two  steps.  There  is  a  double  set  of  doors 
leading  to  the  stalls  which  might  cause  much  mischief  in  case 
of  panic.  Of  course  there  are  no  oil  lamps  nor  electric  light,  nor 
is  there  a  second  service  of  gas.  There  is  not  a  single  extra  exit 
from  balcony  or  stalls,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  the  performers 
are  compelled  to  go  through  the  front  of  the  house  to  reach  the 
stage.  Although  the  stalls  are  somewhat  cramped,  there  is  an 
excellent  saloon  adjoining,  and  as  it  communicates  directly  with 
the  front  of  the  house,  it  would  be  found  to  be  extremely 
valuable  in  case  of  alarm.  But  the  want  of  extra  exits  renders 
this  place  of  amusement  far  from  safe,  and  we  recommend  the 
proper  authorities  to  pay  visits  both  to  it  and  to  the  Standard,  on 
the  earliest  opportunity.  And,  if  after  their  inspection  they  do 
not  insist  on  the  necessary  alterations,  the  responsibility  must 
continue  to  rest  on  their  shoulders.  All  these  things  are  but  one 
more  proof  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  the  whole 
question  of  licensing  remains. 


EGO  ET  HE  GIN  A  ME  A. 

MY  friends,  upon  the  threshold  of  September 
I  may,  not  too  precipitately  soon, 
Bid  you  in  love  and  loyalty  remember 
To  celebrate  the  Twentieth  of  June. 

(Although,  unhappily,  of  half  its  glories 

We  all  must  feel  the  festival  was  shorn 
When  in  my  stead  the  leader  of  the  Tories 
Greeted  as  Premier  the  auspicious  morn.) 

Still,  we  have  hailed  this  fiftieth  anniversary 

With  more  of  popular  gladness,  I  have  heard, 
Than,  in  the  days  when  I  was  in  the  nursery, 
Welcomed  the  Jubilee  of  George  the  Third. 

(As  how  should  other  greeting  have  been  tendered  ? 

Or  what  enthusiasm  should  beht 
The  period  which  for  its  sins  engendered 

The  blackguard  Union  and  the  wicked  Pitt  ?) 

Well  I  remember  how  old  Joseph  Edwards, 
Speaking,  near  here,  of  seventy  years  ago, 
Informed  us,  in  surprisingly  well  said  words, 
What  miserable  days  they  were,  you  know. 

(And,  bless  my  soul,  no  wonder  that  such  speeches 

Beveal  a  shocking  state  of  matters,  when 
Tie  borne  in  mind  I  was  not  yet  in  breeches, 
And  was  but  an  illustrious  infant  then.) 

Those  times,  indeed,  were  times  of  dreadful  rigour; 

Completely  crushing  was  the  price  of  wheat ; 
Tea  reached  a  quite  prohibitory  ligure, 

Sugar  was  dear,  and  nought  was  cheap  but  meat. 
(Yet  mark,  I  beg  you,  that  if  meat  is  dearer, 

Bad  legislation  cannot  be  the  cause, 
As  'twas  with  corn  ;  since — nothing  could  be  clearer — 
The  price  has  risen  while  I  made  the  laws.) 

\nother  thing  old  Edwards  mentioned  kindly 

As  characteristic  of  these  evil  times, 
That.  Justice  laid  about  her  somewhat  blindly, 
And  used  to  hang  for  very  trilling  crimes. 

(While  now,  unless  for  murder  and  for  treason, 

You  run  no  danger  of  the  pendulous  fate, 
A  doom  which,  in  the  latter  case,  with  reason 
I  think  it  might  be  well  to  mitigate.) 

But  crimes  are  fewer  now,  and  food  more  ample, 
And  men  are  better  housed  and  kindlier  bred, 

And  find  a  far  more  virtuous  ensample 
And  get  themselves  mure  honourably  led. 


And  (though  these  changes  from  my  use  have  dated 
And  I  the  foremost  citizen  have  been) 

I  think  they  ought  to  be  associated 

With  the  great  name  of  our  most  gracious  Queen. 

{Cheers,  and  a  vuice  "  Gladstone") 

0  hush  !  you  shock  me  much,  whoever  said  it ; 

I  must  not  listen  ;  no  !  I  say  again, 
These  blessings  all  stand  rightly  to  the  credit. 
Of  our  good  Queen's  most  memorable  reign. 

(And  yet — and  yet,  I  own — my  heart  confesses, 
How,  with  that  cry,  a  still  small  voice  I  hear 
From  out  my  being's  innermost  recesses 

Whispering  "  Gladstone  "  to  my  inward  ear.) 


EE  VIEWS. 


ROBERT  FERGUSOX,  THE  PLOTTER.* 

IN  the  fulness  of  time  every  character  traduced  in  history  shall 
have  its  own  apologist.    Judas  has  had  his,  and  now  it  is  the 
turn  of  Dryden's  Judas  :— 

Judas,  that  keeps  the  rebels'  pension  purse  ; 
Judas,  that  pays  the  treason  writer's  lee  ; 
Judas,  that  well  deserves  his  namesake's  tree. 

Judas,  to  continue  in  our  own  prose,  that  finally  came  to  be 
accused  of  doing  not  dissimilar  services  for  his  satirist's  Royal 
patron;  Judas,  that  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  expressed  acute 
remorse  for  having  traduced  the  sacred  majesty  of  David — in 
short,  Robert  Ferguson,  the  Plotter.  This  remarkable  and  some- 
what amusing  person  has  found  a  biographer  in  Mr.  James 
Ferguson,  Advocate.  Whether  Mr.  Ferguson  is  in  any  way  in- 
fluenced by  the  tine  old  Scotch  loyalty  to  kindred  we  do  not 
learn,  and  indeed  a  man  might  come  from  a  worse  stock  than  the 
Fergusons  of  Badifurrow.  However  that  may  be,  he  has  written 
a  life  of  the  Plotter  with  intent  to  prove  that  he  was  by  no 
means  either  like  the  "Judas  of  Dryden's  great  satire,"  nor  yet 
like  the  malignant  imp  of  Macaulay's  great  Whig  pamphlet. 
Further,  Mr.  Ferguson  has  done  it  decidedly  well.  We  could 
wish  that  he  were  a  little  less  diffuse,  and  also  that  he 
were  a  little  less  solemn.  There  is  much  about  the  Plotter's  life 
and  labours  which  is  more  than  touched  with  comedy,  not  to  say 
farce ;  but  his  biographer  goes  through  it  all  with  a  very  Scotch 
gravity.  Here  and  there,  too,  we  find  touches  of  sentiment  of  a 
slightly  puling  kind.  Still,  Mr.  Ferguson  has  gone  solidly  to 
work.  He  has  read  his  man's  pamphlets,  and  even  his  theology. 
He  has  toiled  at  documents,  and  has  read  the  Plotter's  intercepted 
letters  in  the  Record  Office ;  and,  finally,  he  shows  that  sound 
knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  the  time  without  which  no 
man  can  write  a  biography.  Mr.  Ferguson  keep  his  own  political 
opinions  very  quiet,  but  we  dimly  make  him  out  to  be  not  a  little 
of  a  Tory  and  something  of  a  Jacobite.  The  guess  may  be  rash, 
but  we  guess  all  the  same  that  Mr.  Ferguson  forgives  his  man 
much  because  he  did  finally  come  round  to  the  right  side  and 
remained  loyal  to  it. 

Unfortunately,  after  listening  to  his  advocate,  we  cannot  get 
persuaded  that  Robert  Ferguson  was  not  a  considerable  rogue. 
Mr.  James  Ferguson  has,  of  course,  no  great  difficulty  in  making 
holes  in  Macaulay's  portrait.  The  Plotter  of  the  History  is 
drawn  in  the  well-known  Bubbly  Jock  manner,  and  is  a  mere 
poisonous  impossibility — a  wicked  sprite,  who  first  worked  at  in- 
trigues which  turned  out  badly  for  the  Whigs  and  then  fought  for 
the  other  side.  But  Mr.  Ferguson's  Plotter  is  not  much  more 
credible.  He  is  altogether  too  enlightened  and  humane,  too 
patriotic,  too  profoundly  political,  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  The  biography  makes  much  of  certain  good-natured 
letters  written  by  the  plotter  to  his  wife  while  he  was  in  hiding 
for  the  Rye  House  business.  But,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  justly 
observes  in  his  learned  and  judicious  history  of  Catherine,  even  a 
scoundrel  may  have  human  all'ections.  Now,  though  Robert 
Ferguson  may  not  have  been  a  thorough  scoundrel,  he  was  not 
necessarily  an  honest  man  because  he  was  anxious  about  his  wife's 
health.  Besides,  may  not  these  letters  have  been  in  cypher  ?  Mr. 
J.  Ferguson  ought  to  prove  that  his  man  was  not  a  busy  intriguer 
who  fought  for  the  Whigs  as  a  Dissenter  of  the  acrid  kind  before 
the  Revolution  and  for  the  Stuarts  afterwards,  partly  because 
William's  Government  did  not  do  enough  for  him,  and  partly 
because,  like  more  famous  persons,  he  wanted  to  be  safe  in  case  of 
a  restoration.  Now  this  is  what  he  does  not  succeed  in  doing. 
It  is  true  that  Ferguson  lost  a  sinecure  place  under  William  for 
Jacobite  intrigues,  and  that  he  stuck  loyally  to  his  new  party; 
but  500/.  a  year  and  idle  obscurity  must  have  been  a  poor  bribe 
for  a  man  of  his  character.  Even  supposing  that  Ferguson  was, 
like  Smollett,  another  Scotch  Whig,  disgusted  into  Toryism  by 
the  rascality  of  the  Revolution  Whigs,  there  is  still  the  charge 
that  the  work  he  did  fur  his  new  part}'  was  pretty  much  what  he 
had  done  for  the  old — namely,  its  worst  intrigues.  Even 
conviction  does  not  justify  a  man  in  doing  dirty  work.  To 
this  Mr.  Ferguson  makes  no  ell'ective  answer.     The  best  he 

*  Hubert  Ferguson,  the  Plotter ;  or,  the  Secret  of  the  lii/e  House  Con- 
spirary  and  the  Story  of  a  Strange  Career.  By  James  Ferguson,  Advocate. 
Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  1887. 
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can  say  is  that  tbe  Plotter  engaged  in  this  and  the  Other 
thinly  business  in  order  to  defeat  it  without  betraying  bis 
party.  Now  this  kind  of  ingenuity  is  extremely  Buspeot.  It 
lends  itself  far  too  easily  to  double  and  treble  (reasons,  and 
the  man  who  engages  in  it  can  hardly  escape  the  charge 
of  betraying  both  sides.  Mr.  Ferguson  examines  the  evidence 
of  the  informers  who  were  witnesses  Against  the  Rye  House 
conspirators,  and  has  no  great  dilliculty  in  showing  that  it 
by  no  means  proves  that  the  Plotter  was  '  responsible  for  the 
assassination  part  of  tbe  scheme.  It  is  probiblo  enough  that  he 
was  not,  for  Ferguson  had  too  much  sense  and  too  much  regard 
for  his  safety  to  engage  actively  in  such  a  frantic  business.  Put 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  had  no  scruple  about  working  with 
men  whom  ho  kuew  to  bo  engaged  in  a  plot  to  murder.  He  may 
not  have  helped  them  effectually,  he  may  even  have  kept  them 
back,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  would  have  been  greatly 
shocked  if  they  had  succeeded.  This  is  not  the  position  of  a 
scrupulous  man,  to  put  it  mildly.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  fairly  just i tied, 
in  saying  that  the  more  creditable  "Whig  conspirators,  tbe  virtuous 
Russell,  the  high-minded  Sidney,  were  not  so  very  much  cleaner 
than  (lie  Plotter.  They  and  their  curious  friend  Monmouth  held 
aloof  from  the  murder  plot,  but  they  cannot,  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  designs  of  the  would-be  assassins.  They  at  least  tolerated 
the  presence  of  these  men  in  their  following,  and,  though  they 
may  have  employed  Ferguson  to  keep  them  back,  they  did 
not  break  with  them  altogether.  This  only  proves  that  the 
husiness  of  conspiring  has  a  very  ugly  side.  It  does  not  excuse 
tbe  conspirators  who  tolerated  the  ugly  work— still  less  does 
it  excuse  Ferguson,  who  seems  to  have  been  employed  when- 
ever anything  very  shady  had  to  be  done.  Put,  indeed,  it  is 
rather  weak  to  bring  morality  and  honour  into  the  question  when 
Pobert  Ferguson  is  concerned.  It  is  much  more  sensible  to  take 
Lady  Teazle's  advice,  and  leave  them  out.  When  this  precaution 
is  taken  the  Plotter  becomes,  comparatively  speakiDg,  tolerable. 
He  realty  seems  to  have  possessed  the  virtue  of  lidelity  to  his 
employers.  If  be  occasionally  served  them  in  his  own  incon- 
venient way,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  betrayed  them  ;  there  is 
■only  a  supposition  based  on  his  repeated  escapes.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  he  was  first  a  spy  for  Charles  and  then  a  spy  for 
William  ;  that,  in  fact,  he  conspired  against  successive  Govern- 
ments very  much  as  Defoe  conducted  bis  Opposition  paper.  Put 
this  is  mere  supposition,  and  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  fact  that  James  II.  trusted  him,  although  he  cannot 
have  been  ignorant  of  Ferguson's  relations  to  his  brother. 
On  the  whole,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Ferguson  deserved 
his  name  of  the  Plotter,  and  not  the  title  of  the  Spy.  His  absurd 
boasting  during  Monmouth's  rising,  and  all  that  is  known  of  his 
sayings,  are  perfectly  consistent  witli  the  theory  that  he  loved 
plotting  for  its  own  sake,  and  was  boundlessly  conceited  of  his 
powers  of  doing  it  well.  When  the  Stuarts  were  in  he  plotted 
against  them,  when  they  were  out  be  plotted  for  them,  mainly 
because  a  plotter  must  needs  be  against  the  Government.  Probably 
he  had  a  little  touch  of  lunacy,  but  there  is  enough  in  his  wiitings 
and  doings  to  show  that  he  was  not  quite  sane.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  political  life  of  his  time  to  make  him  ashamed  of 
his  taste.  At  the  worst  he  was  only  a  grotesque  copy  of  many 
most  dignified  statesmen  who  sat  in  King's  councils  and  wore  the 
Garter.  He  intrigued  below  as  they  did  above,  doing  tbe  dirty 
work  they  preferred  to  do  by  deputy,  and  like  most  of  them  with 
a  core  of  honest  conviction  (hatred  of  popery  for  one  thing)  in  the 
heart  of  his  shifty  rascality. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE.* 

TO  say  sweepingly  that  the  architects  of  our  days  give  less 
opportunity  than  their  predecessors  to  the  student  or  the 
amateur  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  work  in  books 
might  be  rash  ;  but  the  rash  man  who  advanced  the  theory  would 
certainly  be  able  to  make  some  tight  for  it.  Dr  awings  in  the 
architectural  sections  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  exhibitions 
soon  pass  out  of  general  reach  and  view  ;  engravings  in  the  archi- 
tectural papers  are  nearly  as  ephemeral  and  not  particularly 
comely  ;  and  there  are  but  few  parallels,  at  least  in  England,  nowa- 
days to  the  vast  folios  in  which  not  a  few  architects  of  the  last 
two  centuries  enshrined  their  work.  Mr.  Pullan  has,  therefore, 
done  well  to  register,  partly  by  the  aid  of  photography,  partly  bv 
that  of  lithography  or  engraving,  some  of  the  work  of  the"  late 
W.  Purges.  The  "  Details  of  Stone-work "  employ  the  less 
popular,  but  more  exact  and  lasting  medium  ;  the  "  House  "  is  a 
stately  portfolio  of  photographs.  Poth  are  of  the  highest  interest 
to  lovers  of  architecture,  whether  they  be  professional  students  or 
not,  and  both  illustrate  the  extraordinary  masterv  of  detail,  at 
once  learned  and  imaginative,  which  distinguished  Mr.  Purges's 
work.  A  devil's  advocate  looking  over  tbe  volumes  might  Tiere 
and  there  find  a  fault  with  the  proportions  and  the  ensemble  of 
«ome  of  the  designs — indeed,  it  is  in  proportion  and  in  ensemble 
that  the  abundant  architectural  work  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years,  interesting  and  meritorious  as  it  often  is,  most  commonly 
sins.    Put  the  fertility  of  invention  in  detail  and  the  freedom 

*  The  Architectural  Designs  of  W.  Barges,  A.li.A. — Details  of  Stone- 
work.   Kdited  by  R.  P.  Pullan.    London  :  Batsford. 

The  House  of  IV.  Vuryes,  A.li.A.  Edited  bv  R.  P.  Pullan.  London- 
BatslouL 


from  that  most  detestable,  and,  unfortunately, most  common  habit 
of  pastiche,  which  consists  in  taking  a  window  from  Saint 
Gengulphus'  Cathedral  hero,  and  a  door  from  Saint  Frnulphu.s' 
Chapel  there,  an  arcade  from  such  and  such  a  town-house,  and  a 
staircase  from  such  and  such  a  castle,  and  sticking  the  whole 
together  as  if  it  made  a  live  and  homogeneous  conception,  can 
escape  no  one. 

The  smaller  and  severer  work  may  be  the  less  generally  at  trac- 
tive, but  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  in  itself.  The  apsidal  design  for 
a  Memorial  Church  at  Constantinople,  which  was  never  carried 
out  (and  to  which  Mr.  Pullan  appends  the  note,  only  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  late  of  many  admirable  designs,  "  It  was  subse- 
quently modified  by  being  shortened  in  order  to  come  within  the 
estimnte''),  naturally  loses  much  of  its  intended  effect  in  a  black- 
and-white  drawing.  For  polychrome  was  to  have  been  employed 
throughout,  and  would  unquestionably  have  relieved  the  some- 
what blunt  and  stern  ellect  of  the  thin  lofty  square  piers  and 
towers.  Put  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  mouldings  is  remark- 
able; and  the  triforium  and  clerestory,  if  carried  out,  must  have 
been  especially  beautiful.  Prisbane  Cathedral  (also  apsidal)  is  in 
parts  severe,  almost  to  plainness.  Mr.  Pullan  admits  that  "the 
tower  is  the  least  pleasing  feature";  we  should  ourselves,  we 
confess,  be  inclined  to  call  it  ugly  and  gawky  to  a  degree ;  but 
the  design  of  the  bays  of  the  apse  redeems  it  to  some  extent,  and, 
as  always,  the  capitals  and  other  details  are  singularly  original  and 
graceful.  Considerable  space  is  occupied  by  Cork  Cathedral,  per- 
haps Purges's  most  important  design,  except  Hartford  College  in 
America.  Here,  too,  we  cannot  think  the  towers  beautiful  ;  indeed, 
some  special  evil  genius  seems  to  have  waited  on  Mr.  Purges's 
notion  of  a  tower  externally.  Put  even  here  the  section  of  the 
lantern  of  the  central  tower  is  very  prepossessing.  "The  School 
of  Art,  Pombay,"  was  unluckily  one  of  the  architect's  dreaui- 
children  only  ;  it  never  came  from  paper  to  fact.  Put  the  windows 
(here  round-headed  and  almost  heavy)  are  very  fine,  and  the  stair- 
case quite  admirable.  The  elaborate  plans  for  Hartford  College 
(Conn.) — a  mighty  design  of  four  large  quadrangles — have,  we 
believe,  been  only  partly  executed,  and  not  many  details  are  given  ; 
but  Sir  J.  II.  Amory's  house  at  Knightshayes  is  more  fully 
treated.  Here  the  bold  uplifting  of  the  whole  structure  on  bas- 
tioned  terraces  strikes  at  once  in  the  general  plan  ;  with,  in  the 
details,  the  use  of  sculpture  not  only  in  tinials,  but  to  fill  the  gable 
ends. 

The  series  of  photographs  of  Mr.  Purges's  House  will,  however, 
be  by  far  the  most  interesting  to  most  people.  The  house  itself, 
which  must  be  familiar  enough  to  dwellers  in  Kensington,  may 
not  externally  please  all  tastes ;  we  have  heard  it  called  heavy, 
and  the  architect's  tower  is  not  universally  popular.  Put 
its  internal  arrangement,  and  still  more  its  decoration,  are 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  instances  of  recent  date  showing 
what  can  be  done  to  vary  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  usual 
middle-class  and  middle-sized  English  house.  The  decorations, 
of  course,  are  not  in  their  full  extent  within  the  reach  either  of 
everybody's  purse  or  of  everybody's  power  even  if  he  had  the 
purse.  Things  are  a  little  better  now  in  the  way  of  getting 
furniture,  glass-work,  metal-work,  carvings  in  wood  and  stone, 
and  so  forth,  executed  to  design  than  they  were  some  years 
ago,  though  we  fancy  that  the  experience  of  most  people  with 
ttie  "  art-shops  "  and  art  workmen  who  are  "  discovered  "  from 
time  to  time  is  that  they  very  rapidly  get  not  only  dearer  but  more 
commonplace,  more  mechanical,  and  less  intelligent.  An  architect 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  profession  is  sure  to  come  across 
capable  workmen  who  are  very  glad  to  execute  his  ideas,  and  the 
ideas  (as  good  Captain  Pasil  Hall  said  of  Scott's)  "  cost  him 
nothing."  Indeed,  much  of  Mr.  Purges'  furniture  and  many  of  his 
bibelots  were  of  much  older  date  than  his  house,  and  had  been 
part  of  the  equipment  of  his  chambers  for  years.  He  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  fond  of  those  elaborate  bullets  and  bahuts 
which  appear  to  have  been,  even  in  their  invention  and  idea, 
purely  medueval,  and  in  executing  which  the  middle  age  showed 
such  inexhaustible  ingenuity  and  such  a  vast  command  of  in- 
vention at  once  quaint  and  beautiful.  The  Dog  Cabinet  (em- 
bellished wit  h  portraits  of  former  pets — for  Mr.  Purges,  like  all  good 
men,  was  fond  of  beasts  and  had  a  "  cat-cup,"  out  of  which  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  did  not  drink  cat-sup  or  cat-lap), 
the  great  bookcase  (one  of  many,  but  most  remarkable  for  the  in- 
tricacy and  beauty  of  its  embellishments),  the  wardrobes  and 
dressing-tables  and  washhand  stands  in  the  bedrooms,  the  etugeres 
and  cabinets  elsewhere,  present  inexhaustible  examples  of  effective 
and  appropriate  detail.  This  is  also  duly  carried  out  in  the  pots 
and  cups  and  brazen  vessels  to  which,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear,  Mr. 
Purges  applied  the  excellent  doctrine  that  "it  is  no  use  having 
pretty  things  if  you  do  not  use  them."  All  these  things,  however, 
as  well  as  the  arms  and  armour,  are  in  a  manner  extraneous,  though 
belonging  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  the  arrangement  and  struc- 
tural and  mural  decoration  of  which  are  the  most  interesting 
points  of  the  collection.  We  have  said  that  the  house  is  by  no 
means  large.  A  square  of  fifty  feet  covers  its  ground  plan  over  all, 
and  includes  projections  and  recesses.  Its  largest  room  is  only 
24  feet  by  1 8,  and  instead  of  towering  to  the  sky  like  many 
modern  houses,  it  has  but  three  floors  and  a  basement.  Put 
in  every  case  the  most  has  been  made  of  the  space,  and  the 
fatal  ellect  (almost  universal  in  the  smaller  London  house)  of 
having  had  the  carcase  built  first  and  then  each  Uoor  parcelled 
out  anyhow,  is  entirely  avoided.  The  hall  is  of  the  most  mode- 
rate size,  but  by  dint  of  running  right  up  through  two  floors 
unencumbered  by  staircase  but  furnished  with  a  bold  gallery 
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it  has  the  appearance  of  far  greater  space  than  it  occupies,  the 
crushing  effect  of  the  low  ceiling  immediately  inside  the  door, 
■which  "the  inclusion  of  a  staircase  necessitates,  being  wholly 
absent.  Then  nothing  is  spared  to  make  the  decorations  of  the 
rooms  as  much  part  of  them  as  possible — lofty  dados,  partly  of 
marble  ;  deep  friezes,  elaborately  painted  ;  panelled  ceilings  and 
chimney-pieces,  reaching  the  ceiling  and  as  elaborate  as  may  be. 
"We  do  not  know  that  we  do  not  like  the  plainest  of  all  these  last, 
that  in  the  so-called  night  nursery,  best.  It  is  a  simple  hood- 
shaped  piece,  with  three  monkeys,  boldly  carved  and  supporting 
brackets,  the  rest  of  the  surface  having  no  relief  but  a  hexagon  of 
bosses  and  a  moulding  at  top  and  bottom.  But  the  most  elabo- 
rate— the  Caen  stone  over-mantel  of  the  library,  representing  a 
castle  front  with  a  symbolical  procession  of  the  parts  of  speech — is 
also  admirable,  and  perhaps  shows  the  perfection  with  which 
B urges  had  not  only  caught  but  adapted  medireval  feeling 
better  than  anything  else.  Even  the  Triumph  of  Love,  which 
similarly  adorns  the  drawing-room  chimney,  directly  taken 
though  it  is  from  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  comes  somewhat 
short  of  it  in  this  respect.  Another  very  beautiful  chimney- 
piece  is  the  Mermaid  one  in  the  architect's  own  bed-room; 
•while  the  dressing-table  in  the  same  room,  with  its  revolving 
mirrors  and  pivoted  drawers,  is  perhaps  the  most  original  and 
harmoniously  devised  article  of  furniture,  properly  so  called,  in 
the  house.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  each  room  the 
decorations  are  consecutive,  not  haphazard,  and  that  the  two  doc- 
trines of  Sequence  and  Symbolism,  which  are  characteristic  of 
medinsval  art,  are  never  neglected. 

But,  in  truth,  we  might  talk  of  friezes  and  of  windows,  of 
chimneypieces  and  furniture,  for  several  columns.  When  Social- 
ism reigns  (  always  providing  that  it  does  not,  as  we  believe  it  has 
threatened  to  do^  hang  all  the  contributors  to  the  Saturday  Revieiv) 
we  know  a  man  who  is  going  to  apply  to  the  State  for  this  house. 
He  says  he  has  only  one  doubt  of  success — he  knows  more  about 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose  than  most  people,  and  that  would  be,  no 
doubt,  a  reason  for  not  letting  him  read  it  here  almost  in  situ,  in 
the  lap  of  Liesse,  with  Oiseuse  fanning  him,  and  Uangier  and 
Papelardie  looking  jealously  on.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Pullan  appears 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  these  and  similar  names  are 
"  Provencale  "  (the  e  is  his),  which  we  can  assure  him,  with  per- 
fect truth,  they  are  not.  This,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES." 

HERB  IIEYSE  is  an  excellent  writer  and  a  good  artist  in 
fiction.  An  acute  and  learned  student  of  character,  he  has, 
in  a  very  marked  degree,  the  ability  of  so  presenting  his  results  as 
to  give  his  readers  the  impression  that  they  have  before  them,  not 
a  set  of  generalizations,  but  a  piece  of  individual  portraiture — 
the  rendering  of  a  personal  and  living  model.  Another  quality  of 
Paul  Heyse's  is  the  capacity  of  dealing  with  emotion.  He  is  a 
searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  a  master  of  human  speech.  The 
situations  he  invents  are  calculated  for  the  generation  and  the 
development  of  passion  ;  and  once  he  has  got  his  men  and  women 
front  to  front,  he  makes  them  think  and  act  and  feel,  not  like 
dummies,  not  even  like  so  many  expressions  of  himself,  but  like 
living,  breathing  things  of  ilesh  and  blood.  An  admirable 
specimen  of  his  talent  is  the  figure  of  the  mother  in  La 
Marekesa,  the  first  of  the  three  nouvelles  which  Mr.  Phillips  has 
translated — and  that  with  genuine  ability  and  understanding — for 
the  benetit  of  English  readers.  She  is  a  Riviera  peasant  woman, 
shrewd,  kindly,  eminently  natural,  teeming  with  proverbs, 
garrulous  to  a  degree;  but  Ilerr  Ileyse  never  for  an  instant  loses 
his  hold  upon  her  heart.  In  his  hands  she  turns  from  comic  to 
tragic  so  easily  and  imperceptibly  that  one  is  lost  in  admi- 
ration at  the  completeness  of  the  ell'ect.  It  is  art,  and  art 
of  a  high  order ;  and  we  feel,  as  we  go  back  upon  the  work, 
that  here  is  a  workman  of  genius.  Not  less  admirable  is 
the  way  in  which  Ilerr  Ileyse  contrives  to  paint  the  picture,  in 
the  Marchesa  herself,  of  a"  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman,  and  to 
make  her  the  central  figure  of  a  genuine  tragedy,  without  once 
putting  her  directly  on  the  scene.  He  tells  her  story  in  the  first 
person,  and  as  an  experience  of  his  own  ;  but  he  never  meets  his 
heroine  until  she  is  dead,  and  the  story  is  done  ;  he  does  but  report 
of  her  what  he  hear3  from  others;  and  his  results  seem  only  the 
more  complete,  his  suggestion  is  only  the  more  vivid  and  ex- 
pressive. In  "  The  Marchesa  "  he  is  at  his  best ;  but  he  is  not  far 
short  of  it  in  "Her  Excellency's  Daughter,"  a  love  story  at  once 
strange,  original,  and  touching,  which  introduces  us  to  a  number 
of  characters  so  generously  observed  and  rendered  as  to  be  irre- 
sistibly "  sympathetic,"  and  in  which  the  whole  secret  is  only  re- 
vealed in  the  last  words  of  the  last  line.  Generosity  is,  indeed,  a 
characteristic  of  Ilerr  Heyse's  mind.  He  believes  in  the  goodness 
of  men  and  women  ;  he  recognizes  the  charm  it  has  in  actuality, 
and  he  wisely  chooses  to  make  use  of  it  a9  material  for  art.  It 
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has  been  said  that  virtue  is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  vice  ;  but 
with  this  proposition  Herr  Ileyse  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
agree.  Indeed,  if  the  present  volume  be  taken  as  witness  against 
him,  it  is  proved  to  admiration  that  his  disagreement  is  constant. 
It  is  vigorously  apparent  in  La  Marchesa,  it  gives  a  quite  peculiar 
flavour  to  "  Her  Excellency  "sDaughter,"  and  in  "A  Divided  Heart'' 
— which  tells  of  the  love  of  a  well-married  man  for  an  ill-married 
woman — it  is,  perhaps,  more  obvious  than  in  either.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  of  the  three — the  wife,  her  husband,  or  the  inter- 
loper— is  the  most  amiable,  or  which  of  them  behaves  the  most 
honourably  and  the  best.  The  situation  is  as  old  as  the  world  ; 
but  under  Ilerr  Heyse's  hand  it  is  made  almost  new.  One  has  but 
to  rellect  upon  the  means  by  which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
French  novelists  have  essayed  to  compass  such  an  end  to  admit 
that  to  say  that  much  is  to  say  a  great  deal. 

If  Mr.  David  McLaren  Morrison  were  not  described  in  the  title- 
page  of  Brotherhood :  a  Study  from  Life,  as  already  the  author  of 
novels  more  than  one,  we  should  have  taken  him  for  a  young 
gentleman  not  long  from  school,  and  Brotherhood  for  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  unaccustomed  leisure.  His  story  is  of  a  brotherhood 
of  three,  and  his  heroes  not  only  begin  as  undergrown  good  young 
men  but  end  as  overgrown  pattern  schoolboys.  The  pity  is  that  in 
neither  development  are  they  ever  to  be  mistaken  for  a  moment 
for  human  beings.  This  is  less  their  fault  than  their  author's, 
for  it  has  to  be  admitted  they  are  too  heavily  handicapped  for 
anything.  Almost  from  the  start  they  are  furnished  with  a. 
yacht,  a  billiard-table,  a  villa  at  Naples  (where  they  drive 
in  "  the  Chiaga,"  and  have  "  a  splendid  lunch  of  oysters  and 
kianti,"  at  "one  of  the  oysteria  on  the  beach"),  plenty  of  money, 
and  a  perfect  outfit  of  noble  thoughts  and  good  intentions.  They 
go  through  all  manner  of  sublime  experiences — the  Eton  and 
Harrow  match,  the  'Varsity  boat-race,  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 
and  so  forth.  They  stay  in  Florence,  and  confess  to  each  other, 
with  the  ingenuousness  of  youth,  their  admiration  for  the  works 
of  Gianbologna,  of  one  of  whose  women,  the  ravished  Sabine, 
they  write  that  she  "  is  like  a  ripe  peach,  and  her  figure  has  cer- 
tainly made  me  long  to  embrace  her,  a  feeling  no  living  woman 
has  yet  inspired  me  with."  They  visit  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and 
they  read  Plutarch  in  "  a  rare  edition  .  .  .  translated  from  the 
Greek  by  M.  Dacier."  They  rescue  one  damsel  from  a  life  of 
shame,  and  are  taken  in  and  done  for  by  another,  whose  mother,, 
in  the  course  of  her  lamentations,  cries  out,  "  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I 
had  never  broken  my  leg,  and  then  she  would  never  have  been 
born."  They  fall  ill  of  cholera,  and  are  nursed  through  it  by  the 
rescued  damsel,  who  has  meanwhile  become  a  great  actress,  and 
who  dies  the  instant  her  nursing  is  accomplished.  They  marry,, 
and  are  deserted  by  their  spouse,  for  two  several  reasons : — firstly, 
because  the  lady  so  desires  to  secure  their  happiness  that  she  does 
not  hesitate  "to  take  a  step  which"  (she  rightly  conjectures) 
"  will  render  me  an  outcast  from  all  good  people  "  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  she  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  "  rules  me  "  (she  ex- 
plains) "  through  all  the  low  animal  passions  we  women  have 
and  we  take  leave  of  them  (two  of  them)  clasping  each  others 
hands  and  looking  "fearlessly"  into  each  other's  eyes,  after 
coming  to  the  resolution  to  "rescue  that  poor  girl"  from  the 
clutches  of  "that  blackguard  Vincent"  (i.e.  the  gentleman  who 
rules  her  through  all  the  low  animal  passions  as  aforesaid), 
"  whom,  she  says,  she  does  not  love,"  so  that  "she  shall  have  the 
protection  of  mv  name,  and  before  the  world  occupy  the  position 
of  my  wife."  To  inflict  such  a  rigmarole  of  experiences  upon 
your  hero  is  one  thing  ;  to  make  it  seem  plausible  and  natural  is 
another.  Mr.  Morrison  has  done  the  first;  the  second  was  beyond 
him,  and  is  left  undone.  He  makes  up  for  it,  however,  by  writing 
about  life  with  great,  if  obvious,  wisdom  and  a  fine  display  of 
oracular  tongue.  Thus,  "Even  in  youth,"  he  observes,  "  one  can 
make  light  of  another's  misfortunes,"  inasmuch  as  "  it  is  the- 
philosophy  of  human  nature  to  do  so,  and  it  should  console  us  in 
our  troubles,"  &c.  Again,  he  has  discovered  that  "  in  youth  the 
joy  of  manhood  is  as  evident  as  the  glorious  sun  overhead," 
though,  "  alas !  it  is  often  as  unobtainable  as  the  sun  himself," 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  "  like  the  children  of  Israel — man 
spends  his  lifetime  in  a  desert,  in  unrewarded  search  for  a  pro- 
mised land."  In  the  same  way,  it  has  been  revealed  to  him  that 
"we  all  like  to  shake  ourselves  free  from  fetters,  and  will  plunge 
about,  and  often  break  many  laws,  to  do  so :  but  let  the  fetters  be 
removed,  and  the  cause  of  our  rebellion  disappear,  and  we  become 
quiet,  peaceful  men  and  boys."  How  new  it  all  is  !  and  O,  how 
true  !  "  It  is  ever  thus,"  Mr.  Morrison  reflects  as  early  as  on  his 
fourteenth  page,  "with  art,  music,  and  literature;  those  who 
succeed  most,  according  to  the  world's  standard,  sigh  most  at  their 
own  inability  to  express  intelligently  all  that  they  feel."  'Tis  a 
shrewd  and  pregnant  remark  ;  but  'tis  not  altogether  discomforting. 
How  seldom,  for  instance,  Mr.  Morrison  himself  must  sigh  ! 

Miss  Peard  writes  English  novels  about  France — writes  them, 
moreover,  with  great  care,  a  certain  elegance  of  phrase,  and  some 
understanding  of  her  subject.  Unfortunately  her  work  is  dull. 
Here,  for  example,  in  Madame's  Granddaughter  is  a  book  as 
conscientiously  conceived  and  done  as  need  be,  and  withal  a  book 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  but  tho  most  perfunctory 
kind  of  interest,  it  is  the  story  of  a  wicked  old  woman  who  tries 
to  ruin  the  young  man  her  grandchild  loves ;  and  it  tells  how  her 
plans  are  thwarted  by  the  young  lady  getting  out  of  the  house  at 
night  and  imparting  to  the  said  young  man  certain  information, 
the  withholding  of  which  would  have  made  him  a  beggar.  As 
she  is  not  able  to  get  back  to  bed  again,  and  has  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  open  air,  she  takes  a  fever,  and  comes  near  to  dying.  But 
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everything  is  made  right  in  the  end: — the  young  man  being  left 
to  marry  Another,  whom  he  loves  ;  while  Madame's  grandchild 
(Madame  herself  being  dead)  is  rewarded  with  great  wealth  and 
the  capacity  of  developing  a  Christian  frame  of  mind.  The  place 
of  the  story,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the  Riviera  ;  and  as  tho  author's 
descriptions  of  Riviera  scenery  are  neat  and  pretty,  so  her  studies 
of  Riviera  manners  and  character  are  pretty  and  neat.  Apart, 
indeed,  from  its  inherent  tediousness,  Madame's  Granddaughter 
is  clever  and  sound  enough.  If  one  could  but  read  it,  it  would 
certainly  be  good  reading. 

"  Tho  great  chieftain  of  the  rocky  Valdais  lifts  his  brown 
coronet  above  a  lovely  summer  scene,  looking  southward  over  his 
dominions."  Iu  this  vein  does  Princess  Olga  begin  her  Radna, 
and  in  this  vein  does  she  continue  to  tho  bitter  end.  Fortunately 
(for  her  eloquence  is  really  overpowering)  the  story  is  contained 
in  a  single  volume.  Within  these  narrow  limits,  however,  Prin- 
cess Olga  contrives  to  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  high-llown 
sentiment,  much  imagination,  and  some  — a  little — bad  grammar. 
Her  lovely  heroine,  the  Countess  Stetzka,  is  a  Pole;  her  high- 

souled  hero,  Stanzi  Loris  Prince  0  ,  is  half  a  Russian  ;  and 

her  difficulty  is  to  bring  these  two  together,  and  unite  them  in  the 
bonds  of  holy  matrimony.  Of  course  she  succeeds  at  last ;  but  to 
■do  so  she  is  obliged  to  pass  through  such  a  complication  of 
•caves,  gipsies,  bombshells,  snowstorms,  explosions,  Nihilism,  and 
Third-Sectionism  as  is  really  indescribable.  One  of  her  points  of 
•view  is  decidedly  original.  She  holds  that  what  is  wrong  with 
Russia  is  neither  Nihilism,  nor  Absolutism,  but  Bureaucratism, 
pure  and  simple.  The  late  Czar,  for  instance,  meant  nobly  ;  and, 
put  for  his  officials,  he  would  have  done  as  nobly  as  he  meant. 
It  was  his  design  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  people  and 
play  the  devil  with  Officialism.  But  Officialism  was  too  strong 
and  too  cunning  for  him.  It  invented  the  Nihilist;  it  developed 
conspiracy  after  conspiracy ;  and  finally,  it  achieved  its  purpose, 
■and  not  only  il  shattered  a  great  institution  and  wrecked  the 
hopes  of  millions,"  but  "killed  an  old  man,  and  left  a  heart 
desolate."    The  old  man  was  Alexander  II. ;  the  heart  was  that 

of  Leris's  mother,  Princess  O  ,  iu  whom,  it  appears,  we  are 

asked  to  recognize  His  Majesty's  morganatic  wife.  Princess 
Olga's  portrait  of  this  lady  is  painted  in  the  richest  and  softest 
■colours  ;  for  that  of  "  the  arch-fiend  Horritoll',''  in  whom  bureau- 
cracy is  incarnate,  as  for  that  of  the  lady  who  earwigs  English 
statesmen  by  giving  herself  out  as  a  secret  agent  of  Russia,  she 
employs  a  different  palette. 


KEARY'S  ANGLO-SAXON  COINS.* 

IN  this  very  valuable  and  carefully  compiled  catalogue  of  the 
earliest  series  of  English  coins  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  Mr.  Keary  treats  of  the  period  beginning  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Southern  Britain  (c.  600  A.D.),  and 
ending  with  the  division  of  the  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Mercia 
in  S77,  when  the  whole  of  England  north  of  the  Thames  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vikings  or  Danes.  This  period  of  less 
than  three  centuries  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  varied  types,  struck 
by  a  very  large  number  of  chieftains,  some  of  whom  are  only 
known  from  the  record  supplied  by  their  coinage. 

Mr.  Keary,  in  bis  very  interesting  introduction,  divides  the 
■coins  of  this  almost  prehistoric  period  into  different  classes,  of 
which  the  most  important  are,  first,  the  large  series  of  sceattas, 
usually  struck  in  silver,  but  in  a  few  cases  in  gold.  This  forms, 
as  Mr.  Keary  says,  the  first  distinctly  English  coinage.  The  word 
sceat,  connected  with  the  Teutonic  Schatz,  means  an  object  of 
value,  and  hence  payment.  It  still  survives  in  the  phrases  "  scot 
and  lot,"  and  "  paying  the  shot."  The  name  scat  occurs  in 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  as  early  as  about  600 — meaning  a  piece  of 
coined  money.  The  majority  of  these  sceattas  are  of  uncertain 
date  and  attribution,  and  have  no  intelligible  legend;  but  their 
designs  are  often  very  interesting,  showing,  as  they  do,  the 
combined  inlluence  of  several  dill'erent  styles,  such  as  the  debased 
Roman  of  the  fourth  century,  the  vigorous  Byzantine  of  the  age 
of  Justinian  and  onwards,  the  contemporary  Prankish  or  Mero- 
vingian style,  and,  lastly,  the  highly  decorative  grotesques  of  the 
Irish  and  Northern  Celts.  One  remarkable  type  has  on  one  side  a 
very  rude  copy  of  a  third  brass  of  Constantine,  with  the  common 
-device  of  the  wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  on  the  other 
a  very  spirited  figure  of  a  bird  "  displayed,"  to  use  a  heraldic 
term,  between  two  fruit-bearing  vines— a  highly  decorative  com- 
position closely  resembling  the  Byzantine'  sculptured  roundels 
which  stud  the  facades  of  so  many  early  palaces  in  Venice.  Other- 
types  have  a  profile  bust  in  various  degrees  of  rudeness,  with  the 
reverse  of  a  standing  figure  holding  a  tall  cross  in  each  hand.  The 
Celtic  influence  is  specially  seen  in  the  reverses  with  snakes  or 
dragon-like  monsters,  and  interlaced  patterns,  which,  as  Mr.  Keary 
points  out,  recall  the  elaborate  labyrinthine  designs  with  which  the 
Book  of  Kells  and  other  seventh-century  Celtic  MSS.  are  so  mag- 
nificently decorated.  In  the  main  these  sceattas  belong  to  tho 
.seventh  and  early  part  of  the  eighth  centuries ;  among' the  rare 
legible  inscriptions  which  enable  a  fixed  date  to  be  given  are  the 
names  of  two  kings  of  Mercia,  Pada  and  /Ethelred,  sons  of  King 
Penda,  who  reigned  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century.  A 
few  half-intelligible  legends  are  in  Runic  characters,  but  most  are 
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hopelessly  blundered.  One  very  curious  typo  of  sceaf,  struck  in 
Loudon,  has  the  legend  lvnijonia,  which  occurs  in  many  more 
or  less  blundered  forms.  The  most  legible  examples  have  the 
prolile  bust  on  tho  obverse,  and  the  standing  figure  with  the  tall 
cross  on  the  reverse,  apparently  a  rude  copy  of  a  gold  solidtts  of  tho 
Emperor  Honorius.  The  presence  of  the  word  Lwndonia  on  Iheso 
sceattas  suggests,  as  Mr.  Keary  points  out,  that  at  this  period 
London  was  to  some  extent  an  autonomous  city.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  London  sceattas  are  of  very  debased  silver,  in  some  cases 
little  better  than  copper  or  billon. 

Among  tho  very  rare  gold  coins  of  this  early  period  is  a  uniquo 
example  of  quite  different  size  and  appearance  from  the  usual 
sceattas.  This  is  a  fairly  good  copy  of  a  gold  coin  of  Honorius, 
with  a  portrait  bust  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  full  length 
of  the  Emperor  holding  a  standard  and  a  statuette  of  Victory,  and 
trampling  on  a  fallen  enemy.  Part  of  the  legend  is  simply  a 
blundered  copy  of  the  original  inscription  with  the  name  and  titles 
of  Honorius,  but  the  other  part  is  in  neatly  formed  runic  letters, 
which  read  scanomodu,  interpreted  by  Mr.  Keary  as  tho  name  of 
a  person.  This  inscription  is  of  special  interest,  as,  according  to 
Dr.  Wimmer  of  Copenhagen,  it  is  the  oldest  of  all  known  Englisli 
runic  inscriptions.  The  date  of  this  curious  piece  is  probably 
about  the  year  600  a.d.  Next  in  order,  according  to  Mr.  Keary  8 
classification,  comes  the  series  of  silver  pennies  struck  by  kings  of 
Mercia,  beginning  with  King  Offa  (757-796),  and  ending  with 
Ceolwulf  II.  (S74-877).  Thirdly,  the  coinage  of  Kent,  consisting 
of  two  series  of  coins,  one,  the  pennies  struck  by  the  kings 
(e.  765-825),  and  the  other  series  issued  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  (c.  766-914).  Fourthly,  the  coinage  of  East  Anglia, 
also  regal  (c.  760-890)  and  ecclesiastical,  the  latter  series  con- 
sisting of  silver  memorial  pennies  struck  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
and  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  in  honour  of  the  martyr  king 
St.  Eadmund.  The  last  three  classes  consist  solely  of  silver  pennies, 
which  were  the  only  coins  struck  south  of  Northumbria,  after 
the  sceattas  were  no  longer  issued.  As  in  those  days  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  large  silver  penny  was  very  high,  there  must 
have  been  a  great  want  of  smaller  currency.  This  Mr.  Keary 
thinks  was  supplied  by  large  numbers  of  Roman  third  brasses  and 
minimi,  enormous  quantities  of  which  have  been,  and  still  are 
beiug,  found  in  Britain.  The  length  of  time  during  which  coins 
can  remain  in  circulation  is  very  remarkable;  even  now  in 
Morocco,  where  any  pieces  of  copper  or  silver  circulate  as  small 
change,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Roman  third  brasses  among  a 
handful  of  copper  money,  and  even  older  Greek  silver  coins,  in  an 
almost  wholly  obliterated  condition,  sometimes  occur  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  Keary's  fifth  class  is  the  coinage  of  Northumbria,  con- 
sisting partly  of  a  series  of  silver  pennies  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  Danish  Conquest,  and  partly  of  a  series  of  coins  of  a  quite 
different  type  and  form.  These  are  small  copper  coins  known  as 
stycas,  literally  "  pieces ;  iu  general  shape  and  size  copied  from 
the  Roman  bronze  minimi.  The  stycas,  like  the  Kentish  silver 
pennies,  fall  into  two  classes: — Regal  stycas,  from  c.  670  to  867, 
when  King  Osberht  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Danes  at 
York ;  and  ecclesiastical  stycas,  issued  by  the  Archbishops  of 
York  from  about  734-c  867.  The  stycas  are  less  interesting 
for  variety  of  type  than  the  silver  sceattas,  as  in  most  cases  the 
legend  forms  the  only  device  ;  the  letters  being  formed  in  a  large 
decorative  way,  so  as  to  leave  very  little  space  within  their  circle. 
Some  of  the  stycas,  however,  have  strange  beasts  on  the  reverse, 
mostly  a  horse  of  the  thin  weasel-like  form  that  we  see  in  the 
Saxon  horse  cut  on  the  Berkshire  White  Horse  Hill. 

The  convenience  of  this  small  copper  coinage  must  have  been 
very  great,  especially  when  the  old  Roman  coins  became  scarce  ; 
and  yet,  strange,  to  say,  no  more  copper  money  was  struck  in 
England  till  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  in  fact,  from  the  ninth 
century  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  silver  penny  was  the 
only  current  coin  in  England,  nothing  of  either  higher  or  lower 
denomination  being  issued — a  great  contrast  to  the  British  period 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest,  when  coins  of  many  values, 
in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  were  struck  by  several  of  the  British 
kings.  With  regard  to  the  issue  of  so  exceptional  a  thing  as  a 
copper  coinage  in  Northumbria,  Mr.  Keary  writes : — "  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  by  numismatists  that  the  use  of  copper  in 
place  of  silver,  in  the  district  north  of  the  Humber,  is  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  greater  number  of  Roman  copper  coins  in  this  part 
of  the  country."  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Keary  points  out,  the  earliest 
coinage  of  Northumbria  was  a  silver  one,  derived  from  the  sceat 
series.  "  It  is  only  after  the  sceattas  have  been  superseded  by  the 
2>ennies  that  the  Northumbrian  coins  take  a  quite  distinctive  cha- 
racter, and  become  henceforth  almost  always  of  copper."  One 
very  exceptional  coin  (PI.  xxiii.  6)  was  struck  by  an  Archbishop 
of  York,  Wigmund  (837-854?)  It  is  a  very  neatly  executed 
gold  solidus,  with,  on  the  obverse,  a  full-faced  bust  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, with  tonsured  head,  in  unusually  high  relief.  The  pall  is 
distinctly  indicated  over  his  shoulders ;  the  legend  is  vigmvnd 
ak-ef  (Archi-episcopus).  On  the  reverse  is  a  cross  petttSe  within 
a  wreath,  with  the  legend  mvnvs  .  divinvm.  The  form  of  the 
letters  and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  design  show  great  taste, 
and,  in  a  simple  way,  is  highly  decorative.  A  similar  full-faced 
bust  occurs  on  many  of  the  silver  pennies  struck  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury.  With  one  exception,  the  tonsure  is  indi- 
cated on  all  the  heads ;  one  only — a  penny  struck  by  /Ethelred, 
archbishop  from  870  to  889 — has  an  ordinary  secular  bust  in 
profile,  with  a  fillet  binding  the  hair,  apparently  a  copy  of  a  con- 
temporary regal  head. 
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The  right  of  striking  coins  of  small  denomination  was  a  privilege 
of  the  English  archbishops,  which  lasted  as  late  as  Henry  VIIL'a 
reign.  One  of  the  acts  of  presumption  on  the  part  of  Wolssy 
which  specially  annoyed  the  King  was  his  striking  groats,  on  the 
reverse  of  which  a  cardinal's  hat  was  placed  in  a  rather  con- 
spicuous way,  as  well  as  his  initials,  T.  W.  Shakspeare  includes 
this  in  the  list  of  charges  against  Wolsey : — "  Suffolk.  That,  out 
of  mere  ambition,  you  have  caused  your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp'd 
on  the  King's  coin."  Many  other  archbishops  had  struck  coins 
marked  with  their  badges  and  initials,  and  Wolsey's  ofl'ence  was 
rather  that  be  struck  coins  of  as  high  a  value  as  a  groat  than  the 
placing  on  it  his  cardinal's  hat. 

Regarded  as  works  of  art,  by  far  the  most  noteworthy  series 
is  that  of  the  silver  pennies  struck  by  Ofl'a,  King  of  Mercia, 
from  757  to  796.  With  Oll'a  begins  the  series  of  English  pennies. 
As  Mr.  Keary  says,  "  We  may  give  him  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing the  new  coinage  of  pennies  into  this  country,  a  coinage 
which  is  in  itself  a  monument  of  the  art  of  Offa's  reign."  More- 
over, the  issue  of  silver  pennies  in  other  English  kingdoms 
appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  series  inaugurated  by 
Offa.  Mr.  Keary  draws  special  attention  to  this  important 
point: — "It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  mints  from  which 
issued  a  coinage  of  pennies  during  the  latter  years  of  the  eighth 
century  were  subject  to,  or  under  the  immediate  influence  of, 
Mercia— namely,  those  of  the  kings  of  East  Anglia  and  Kent, 
and  the  Archiepiscopal  mint  at  Canterbury.  Wessex,  the  only 
kingdom  south  of  the  Ilumber  which  preserved  its  independence, 
issued  no  coinage  before  the  accession  of  Ecgberht  in  802."  Olfa 
was  a  man  of  very  exceptional  ability  in  many  different  directions  ; 
be  was  not  only  a  military  conqueror  with  real  political  talent, 
but  was  foremost  among  the  early  lawgivers  of  England,  so  that 
bis  codilication  of  the  laws  of  Mercia  was  probably  adopted  as  the 
groundwork  for  the  laws  of  King  Alfred. 

Judging  from  the  workmanship  and  designs  of  his  coins,  a  very 
important  stimulus  to  English  art  must  have  been  given  during 
his  reign.  Mr.  Keary  points  out  that  "Offa's  pieces  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  pronounced  artistically  superior  to  any  series  of  coins 
struck  in  this  country  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VII."  This 
remark  is  probably  meant  to  refer  to  the  silver  coinage  only  ;  fine 
as  Offa's  pennies  are,  we  can  hardly  compare  them  to  the  elaborate 
richness .of the  gold  noble  series  beginning  with  Edward  III.,  or 
even  the  gold  angels  of  Edward  IV.  Offa's  pennies  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  ci'  the  profile  busts  on  the  obverse,  heads  which, 
though  partly  copied  from  the  Roman  gold  solidi,  yet,  as  Mr. 
Keary  says,  "  are  distinctly  original  in  character,  and  are  really 
fine  examples  of  Anglo-Saxon  art."  The  reverse  types  are  very 
varied  ;  many  have  ingeniously  designed  geometrical  patterns,  with 
different  forms  of  floreated  crosses  and  stars,  which  in  some  cases 
form  a  sort  of  flower-like  design,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
special  purpose ;  others  have  the  Celtic  or  Scandinavian  serpent, 
twined  into  a  sort  of  heraldic  knot.  The  legends  on  Offa's  pennies 
are  exceptionally  full ;  on  some  types  the  obverse  reads  offa  . 
rex  .  MERCiORvar.  The  reverse  usually  has  the  moneyer's  name, 
as  guarantee  for  the  purity  of  the  metal.  A  few  rare  pennies,  of 
very  curious  type,  were  struck  by  Offa's  Queen  after  his  death,  in 
the  year  796 ;  they  have  the  legend  cvnethryd  .  regina  on  the 
reverse,  while  on  the  obverse  is  the  Queen's  bust  in  profile,  with 
long  riogletted  hair,  and,  instead  of  her  name,  that  of  the 
moneyer,  Eoba. 

The  Northumbrian  silver  pennies  struck  by  the  Danish  invaders 
have  some  very  interesting  types.  A  penny  struck  at  York  by 
King  Outhred,  who  on  his  coins  is  called  cnvt,  has  on  the  reverse 
a  copy  of  Charlemagne's  monogram  (kakolvs),  closely  copied 
from  a  Prankish  coin.  Other  devices  were  introduced  by  the 
Viking  invaders  themselves,  such  as  a  battle  standard,  the  hammer 
of  Thor,  and  their  military  ensign,  the  raven.  One  penny,  doubt- 
fully attributed  by  Mr.  Keary  to  the  Norse  Regnald  Godfredsson, 
c.  943,  has  the  Byzantine  symbol  for  the  first  Person  of  the 
Trinity — an  open  hand  giving  the  benediction — a  very  common 
device  on  the  Byzantine  sculptured  archi volts  of  Venice,  where  it 
usually  occurs  at  the  apex  of  the  arch,  worked  into  a  floreated 
scroll  pattern  of  great  beauty.  This  coin  also  has  the  Charlemagne 
monogram,  though  in  a  degraded  form. 

A  large  number  of  silver  pennies,  or  "  Peter's  pence,"  were 
struck  at  York  during  the  Danish  occupation.  These  have  on  the 
obverse  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  sancti  PETRI  (jioxeta),  more  or 
less  contracted  ;  and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  the  city, 
EBORACE.  The  principal  device  on  many  of  these  is  a  sword,  a 
Bvmbol  which  one  would  expect  to  find  associated  with  the  name 
of  St.  Paul  rather  than  that  of  St.  Peter. 

With  regard  to  the  general  art  progress,  or  rather  decadence, 
of  the  English  coinage,  Air.  Keary  writes: — "The  art  upon  the 
coinage  continually  deteriorates  from  the  time  of  Offa  till  the  end 
pf  the  ninth  century.  As  has  been  said  above,  this  fact  must  not 
be  looked  upon  merely  as  an  evidence  of  declining  civilization, 
though  in  part  it  is  this.  The  greater  use  of  a  coinage  generally 
tends  to  diminish  its  artistic  merit."  The  method  employed  by 
the  English  moneyers  fur  striking  their  coins  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  as  that  of  most  countries  in  early  times.  One  die  was 
firmly  fixed  with  its  face  upwards;  on  that  the  metal  blank  was 
laid,  and  a  second  die  held  upon  it  was  then  struck  by  a  hammer 
till  both  sides  received  the  imprint.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon  coins 
were  in  very  low  relief,  this  could  be  done  with  ease.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks  the  thick  coins  in  high  relief  appear  to  have  been 
first  cast,  and  the  impression  then  sharpened  by  the  dies  and 
hammer.    Some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  silver  pennies  are  remarkable 


for  their  neat  edges,  fairly  accurate  circles,  slightly  broadened 
along  the  rim.  Mr.  Keary  suggests  that  this  form  was  given,  not 
by  striking  the  blank  within  a  collar,  as  was  done  in  later  times, 
but  "  by  gathering  up  the  coins  in  rouleaux,  and  giving  these 
rouleaux  some  sharp  blows  with  the  hammer  all  round  the  edges 
of  the  coins."  ' 

The  Catalogue  itself  is  a  marvel  of  minute  exactness,  and  must 
have  involved  an  amount  of  wearisome  labour  which  most  pro- 
bably will  never  be  fully  appreciated.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  reproduction  of  such  minutiae  as  the  positions  of  the  dots  in 
the  legends,  ,',  and  the  like,  was  worth  the  trouble  it  must 
have  entailed. 

The  long  lists  of  Moneyers'  names  may  have  a  special  value ; 
they  give  probably  as  many  names  as  could  be  collected  from  the 
whole  corpus  of  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  and  would  afford  rich 
materials  to  any  future  scholar  who  may  compile  an  Onomnsticon 
Anglo-Saxonicum,  such  as  Fiirstemann's  Deutsche  Eiyennamcn. 
They  also  have  a  special  interest  as  giving  names  of  a  lower  social 
class  than  those  in  most  charters,  which  usually  deal  chiefly  with 
persons  of  distinction. 

In  addition  to  his  minute  and  carefully-arranged  catalogue, 
Mr.  Keiry's  elaborate  introductory  essay  contains  a  large  amount 
of  most  interesting  matter  connected  with  several  different  subjects, 
showing  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  language- 
both  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  races.  This  intro- 
duction contains,  among  other  things,  a  very  complete  abstract  of 
this  little  known  period  of  English  history,  and  also  some  very 
important  notes  on  the  palaeography  of  coin  legends.  The  whole* 
work  is  a  very  creditable  one,  fully  worthy  of  its  author's  high 
reputation  in  this  branch  of  study.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  by 
thirty  autotype  plates,  which,  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  study, 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  if  the  reader  had  before  him  the 
coins  themselves  ;  though  somewhat  costly  to  produce,  it  is  well 
worth  the  additional  expenditure  to  have  such  absolutely  faithful 
representations  as  this  photographic  process  can  alone  supply. 


HISTORIANS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  YORK. — I.  &  II." 

EACH  of  these  two  volumes  contains  some  hitherto  unprinted 
matter,  along  with  much  that,  though  printed  in  earlier  col- 
lections, has  now  for  the  first  time  been  edited  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner.    The  first,  which  was  published  some  years 
ago,  and  which  we  have  delayed  noticing  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  speedily  be  followed  by  the  volume  that  we  have  at  last 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming,  opens  with  the  "  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilfrith,"  by  Eddi  the  Choirmaster,  who  was  brought  by  Wilfrith 
from  Kent  into  Northumbria  to  teach  the  Roman  system  of 
chanting  in  the  churches  of  the  North.    Eddi's  work,  which  was 
used  by  B?eda,  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  our  ecclesiastical 
biographies,  and  is  full  of  interest;  1'or,  though  the  writer  saw  no- 
fault  in  his  master,  the  picture  that  he  draws  for  us,  while  repre- 
senting Wilfrith  as  a  man  of  commanding  strength  of  will,  in- 
domitable courage,  and  great  personal  holiness,  shows  that  his 
character  was  not  without  some  points  of  weakness.    It  is  easy  to 
see  how  it  was  that,  though  he  was  so  often  victorious,  he  failed 
again  and  again  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  why  his  enemies 
were  so  bitter  against  him.    He  clung  jealously  to  power,  and 
was  self-confident,  overbearing,  and  careless  of  the  feelings  of 
others.    As  the  biography  has  already  been  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  Mabillon,  Gale,  and  Giles,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  it 
here.    Several  minor  incidents  give  life  to  the  story,  such  as  the 
notices  of  Queen  Eormenburh,  who,  when  the  Bishop  was  im- 
prisoned by  her  husband  Ecgfrith,  used  his  reliquary  for  an  orna- 
ment, and  wore  it,  not  merely  when  she  went  out  driving,  but 
even  in  bed — a  sin  for  which  she  was  punished  by  being  possessed 
with  a  devil  while  on  a  visit  to  Coldingham.    The  Abbess  yEbbe 
explained  the  cause  of  her  malad}',  which  was  perhaps  epi- 
lepsy, and  her  recovery  was  attributed  to  Wilfrith's  prayers.  This 
brings  us  to  a  matter  in  which  the  learned  editor,  Canon  Raine, 
has  certainly  failed  to  exercise  his  usual  care.     Another  of 
Wilfrith's  miracles  is  told  on  the  authority  of  an  Abbess  yEbbp, 
who,  Eddi  says,  was  alive  when  he  was  writing.    Canon  liaine 
quotes  the  opinion  of  Mabillon  that  this  was  not  the  famous 
Abbess  of  Coldingham,  and  adds  that  he  "  cannot  agree  with  him." 
lhcda,  however,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  burning  of  Coldingham 
in  679,  distinctly  says  that  it  took  place  after  the  death  of 
yEbbe,  when  the  inmates,  monks  as  well  as  nuns— for  the  congre- 
gation consisted  of  persons  of  both  sexes — had  again  fallen  back 
into  their  former  worldly  mode  of  life  ;  and  as  Eddi  wrote,  as 
Canon  Raine  points  out  in  his  preface,  about  710,  the  yEbbe  who 
was  thru  alive  could  not  have  been  the  founder  of  Coldingham. 
Of  the  other  works  contained  in  this  volume  that  have  been  printed 
elsewhere  Alcuin'3  "  Poem  on  the  Bishops  of  York  "  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  is  of  special  value  when  dealing  with  the 
author's  own  time,  when  the  brothers  Eadberht  and  Ecgberht 
ruled  over  Northumbria,  the  one  as  king,  the  other  as  archbishop, 
and  when  /Ethelberht  (Albert)  carried  on  Ecgberht's  work,  and 
raised  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  library  of  York  to  their 
highest  pitch  of  glory,  before  civil  strife  and  the  desolation. 

•  The  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York  and  its  Archbishops.  Edited 
by  James  Raine.  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  York.  I.  &  II.  Publi>lie(l 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London:  Lfngmaas  & 
Co. ;  TrUbner  &  Co. 
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■wrought  by  the  Scandinavian  invasions  plunged  tho  Northumbrian 
Church  in  darkness.  Above  nil,  this  volume  includes  tho  hitherto 
imprinted  Life  of  Archbishop  Oswald,  described  by  Bishop  Stubbs 
ns  "  nn  invaluable  and  almost  unknown  authority  for  tho  reigns  of 
Edgar  and  Ethelrod."  Among  various  other  matters  of  interest 
tho  anonymous  author  points  out  Bishop  yEthelwold  and  King 
Eadgar  himself  as  tho  prime  agents  in  tho  introduction  of 
Benedictine  monachism,  and  by  his  very  silenco  illustrates  tho 
secondary  part  taken  in  it  by  Dunstan.  The  account  he  gives  of 
the  coronation  of  Eadgar  at  Bath  shows  that  the  ceremony  was 
not  merely  one  of  the  ordinary  occasions  on  which  the  King  wore 
his  crown  at  the  great  festivals  ;  he  says  nothing  of  any  previous 
penance,  and  so  confirms  the  theory  that  this  was  not  a  second 
coronation,  but  the  performance  of  a  rite  long  delayed,  and  that  it 
•was  significant  of  the  completion  of  national  unity  ;  and  he  seems 
to  give  countenance  to  tho  idea  that  some  impediment  had  existed 
to  the  marriage  of  Eadgar  and  yElfthryth  (Elfrida),  and  that  after 
the  lapse  of  about  ten  years  it  was  recognized  by  the  Church  at 
the  coronation  •,  for  he  ends  his  account  of  the  ceremonies  with 
the  words  "  peractis  egregii3  nuptiis  regalis  thori,  reversi  sunt 
omnes  in  locum  suum,  benedicentes  regem  pariter  et  reginam." 
The  existence  of  such  impediment  would  account  for  the  mistake 
of  later  writers  who  connect  the  coronation  with  a  penance  said 
to  have  been  performed  by  Eadgar  for  his  seduction  of  the  veiled 
lady  of  Wilton,  and  would  afford  a  basis  for  the  legend  told  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  of  the  murder  of  ^Elfthryth's  first  hus- 
band, the  eldest  son  of  iEthelstan  of  East  Anglia,  called  the 
"  half-king,"  who  was  certainly  ono  of  the  royal  kin.  The 
biographer  also  records  several  new  particulars  of  the  struggle 
that  took  place  on  the  death  of  Eadgar ;  he  is  the  earliest  autho- 
rity for  the  details  of  the  murder  of  Eadward  the  Martyr,  and 
tells  us  some  interesting  facts  about  the  ill-fated  young  King. 

Although  Canon  Raine  gives  an  admirable  preface  to  his  first 
volume  of  Historians,  in  which  he  describes  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  Church  of  York  down  to  the  break-up  of  the 
Northumbrian  overlordship  after  the  death  of  Ecgfrith  in  685,  and 
promises  a  preface  of  the  same  kind  to  his  second  volume,  he  has 
found  his  subject  too  large  for  the  space  at  his  disposal,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  to  be  contented  with  a  short  introduction  to  each 
of  the  many  pieces  it  contains.  While  a  complete  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Northern  Church,  even  down  to  the  Conquest,  would 
certainly  have  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  preface,  he  might,  we 
think,  at  least  have  attempted  to  discuss  some  one  or  more  of  the 
phases  of  ecclesiastical  history  represented  by  his  authors.  No 
one,  probably,  save  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  is  so  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Northern  province,  and  while 
we  grudge  the  loss  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  treatise  to  which 
we  had  long  looked  forward,  we  are  glad  to  be  informed  that  he  is 
about  to  give  "  a  separate  treatment  of  their  own  "  to  some  por- 
tions of  the  annals  of  the  city  and  See  of  York.  The  principal 
contents  of  his  second  volume  are  four  Lives  of  St.  Oswald,  pre- 
senting, like  all  good  hagiographical  works,  some  small  points  of 
interest  on  which  we  cannot  enter  here,  the  history  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Sees  of  Canterbury  and  York,  by  Hugh  the  Chantor, 
printed  here  for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety,  and  a  new  edition  of 
"  The  Chronicle  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,"  the  whole  of  which, 
save  the  third  part,  hitherto  unpublished,  has  usually  been  ascribed 
to  Thomas  Stubbs.  The  work  of  Hugh  Sottovagina,  or  Sottewain, 
chantor  or  precentor  of  York,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  resistance  made  to  the  claims  of 
Canterbury  by  the  first  four  Archbishops  of  York  who  held 
the  See  after  the  death  of  Ealdred  in  1069.  It  presents  us 
for  the  first  time  with  the  full  details  of  the  controversy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  York  Chapter;  for  hitherto  we 
have  only  had  the  Yorkist  side  represented  by  the  short  notices 
to  be  found  in  Symeon  of  Durham  and  in  the  Chronicle 
printed  by  Twysde  n  as  the  work  of  Stubbs,  while  Canterbury 
has  had  its  tale  told  at  length  by  the  contemporary  historian 
Eadmer.  The  case  of  the  York  Chapter  rested  on  the  decree 
of  Pope  Gregory,  who  ordered  that  the  two  English  arch- 
bishoprics should  be  of  equal  dignity ;  that  when  a  new  archbishop 
was  elected  to  either  see,  he  should  be  consecrated  by  him  who 
held  the  other,  and  that  the  archbishop  who  was  first  consecrated 
should  have  the  precedence.  The  See  of  York,  however,  had  not 
held  metropolitan  rank  from  the  time  of  its  first  occupant,  Paulinus, 
to  the  grant  of  the  pall  to  Ecgberht,  and  even  then  had  been  dis- 
tinctly subordinate  to  Canterbury  on  to  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  question  of  the  profession  of  obedience,  which  was 
fought  on  the  Yorkist  side  almost  as  though  it  were,  to  quote 
Canon  Raine's  words,  "  a  matter  of  life  and  death,"  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  us  as  it  bears  on  the  relations  between  this  country 
and  the  Papacy.  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  the  successor  of  Ealdred, 
had  no  chance  of  success  against  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
Lanfranc,  who  warned  the  Conqueror  that  a  primate  of  the  Church 
of  York  might  crown  some  Danish,  Norwegian,  or  Scottish  in- 
vader as  king  over  the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom.  William, 
therefore,  compelled  Thomas  to  profess  personal  obedience  to 
Lanfranc  at  his  consecration,  while  the  right  of  Lanfranc's  suc- 
cessors was  to  be  settled  by  the  Pope  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  custom.  Our  Yorkist  historian  insists  strongly  on  the 
personal  character  of  this  profession,  and  we  must  °go  to  the 
Letters  of  Lanfranc  and  to  Eadmer  and  other  Canterbury  writers 
for  the  story  which  records  how  Thomas's  defeat  was  completed  ■ 
for  Hugh  generally  suppresses  all  inconvenient  facts.  Again,' 
according  to  his  account,  Thomas  refused  to  consecrate  Anselm 
as  "  primate  of  all  Britain,"  and  obtained  the  omission  of  the 


phrase  "  in  primatom," consecrating  him  simply  to  the  metropolitan 
Sec  of  Canterbury,  whereas  Eadmer,  who  is  surely  tho  better 
authority,  tells  us  that  his  objection  applied  to  tho  title  "metro- 
politan of  all  Britain,"  and  that  ho  consecrated  Ansolm  "  ut  totius 
Britannia^  primatom,"  a  difference  of  no  small  importance.  His 
successor  Gerard  upheld  his  rights  vigorously  at  the  Council  of 
Westminster;  for,  finding  that  the  monks  had  set  up  a  single 
throne  for  Anselm,  "  Dei  odium  ei  qui  sic  pnravnrat  vulgariter 
orans,"  he  kicked  the  seat  over.  Yet  he,  too,  according  to  Eadmer 
and  Gervase,  professed  canonical  obedience.  In  tho  dispute 
between  Anselm  and  Thomas  II.  it  is  interesting  to  find  it  sug- 
gested that  Henry  I.  was  swayed  by  personal  dislike  to  tho  Arch- 
bishop, who  had  opposed  him  in  the  mattor  of  Investitures.  This 
Thomas  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  for  his  Chapter  threatened  to  dis- 
own him  if  he  yielded,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  after  Anselm's 
death,  the  King  declared  he  would  banish  him  and  all  his  kindred 
if  he  did  not  mako  the  profession,  and  the  Papal  legate,  who 
was  sent  over  to  settle  the  matter,  seems  to  have  shuffled 
disgracefully  and  to  have  given  him  no  help.  Besides  we  are- 
told  that  he  was  too  fat  to  endure  exile  and  fatigue,  and  so 
he  too  yielded  at  last.  Thurstan,  the  next  Archbishop  of  York, 
was  a  man  of  another  mould.  He  was  upheld  in  his  refusal  to 
profess  obedience  by  Paschal  II.  in  opposition  to  Henry  as  well 
as  to  Ralph  of  Canterbury,  who  destroyed  any  chance  he  might 
have  had  with  the  Pope  by  the  unguarded  remark,  "  omnia  esse 
veualia  Romae,"  which  the  York  Chapter  took  care  to  report  to- 
Paschal.  For  a  long  time  Henry  prevented  Thurstan  from  going 
to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause.  At  last  Calixtus  11.  managed  to- 
secure  his  attendance  at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  and  while  he  was 
there  consecrated  him  himself ;  so  Thurstan  obtained  his  dignity 
without  professing  obedience  to  Canterbury.  Henry  forbade  him 
to  return  to  England,  and  a  long  quarrel  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Pope  actually  declared  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict 
until  the  Archbishop  was  restored  to  his  rights.  Calixtus  ana! 
Thurstan  evidently  outmanoeuvred  the  King,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Henry  was  not  altogether  unwilling  to  be  re- 
conciled to  so  able  a  man  as  Thurstan  was.  Several  passages  in 
Hugh's  work  are  worth  noting,  and  among  them  the  assertion 
that,  when  the  Scottish  bishops  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  pall 
for  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Honorius  II.  accepted  Thurstan's 
doctrine,  "  £>cotiam  de  regno  Anglise  esse,  et  regem  Scottorum  de 
Scotia  hominem  esse  regi  Anglia?  " — an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  two  Crowns.  In  re- 
editing  "  The  Chronicle  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,"  Canon  Raine 
points  out  that  the  first  part  down  to  1 147  is  not  the  work  of  Stubbs* 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  was  written  about  a 
century  and  a  half  before  his  day,  and  that  we  probably  have 
Stubbs's  own  work  only  from  1 147  to  1373,  and  he  has  for  the 
first  time  printed  a  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  containing 
notices  of  the  archbishops  from  Neville  to  Wolsey. 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  CHINESE  SCRAP-BOOK.* 

"  rTlHAT  there  are  great  countries  in  the  world  with  long  and 
-1-  eventful  histories  of  which  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand 
knows  the  smallest  trifle  is  a  statement  which  no  one  acquainted, 
with  China  will  dispute."  So  says  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  first  chapter 
of  his  entertaining  volume,  and  before  we  have  read  many  pages 
we  are  convinced  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  something 
new  to  say  about  the  Middle  Kingdom.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
class  Mr.  Balfour  with  the  giant  Sinologues  of  the  past.  He  does 
not  stand  in  the  same  line  with  Morrison,  Medhurst,  Wells, 
Williams,  or  Wylie.  These  tower  above  the  men  of  the  present 
day,  and  we  view  their  achievements  as  the  late  Lord  Strangford 
did  the  efforts  of  certain  "  huge  male  geographers  "  on  a  show 
night  in  Burlington  House.  Still  he  has  worked  hard  at  the 
language  and  literature  of  China,  and  has  had  helps  and  advan- 
tages of  which  the  hardy  pioneers  in  Sinology  knew  nothing, 
Besides,  whatever  he  writes  is  easy  to  read,  and  he  never  selects 
topics  that  are  hackneyed  and  outworn.  He  has  given  us  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  pages  about  China  without  referring  to  com- 
pressed feet  or  the  opium  traffic.  He  does  not  borrow°from  the- 
Chinese  Repository  or  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  but  goes  to  original 
authorities,  and  gives  us  what  he  has  to  give  at  first  hand. 
The  style  of  the  Scrap-book  is  fluent,  perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Brass  would  say,  "  verging  on  the  confines  "  of  flippancy. 
We  object  to  seeing  "  Mr."  prefixed  to  Chinese  names  of 
venerable  antiquity,  and  the  slang  phrase  "Right  you  are" 
(p.  209)  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  dialogue  in  the 
graceful  fairy-tale  which  concludes  the  volume.  "  Flash-finger  " 
{mieare  digitis)  would  perhaps  be  a  better  translation  than 
"gamble-finger"  of  the  Chinese  word  for  that  version  of  the 
Italian  game  of  Mora  which  is  so  popular  at  Peking  tea-shops. 
After  making  allowance  for  these  slight  blemishes,  we  may  best 
commend  Mr.  Balfour's  book  to  those  interested  by  describing  its 
contents. 

There  are  twenty  leaves  on  his  pagoda-tree,  and  on  many  of 
these  are  written  facts  and  legends  which  have  never  been  printed 
in  English  before.  The  account  of  the  first  Emperor  Shih  Huang 
Ti  is  perhaps  the  most  important  paper  in  the  volume.  Certainly 
it  describes  a  sovereign  who  has  left  an  indelible  impression  ou 

*  Leaves  from  my  Chinese  Scrap-book.  By  F.  H.  Balfour  London  - 
Tiiibner  &  Co.  1887. 
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the  history  of  Asia,  for  he  did  three  things.  He  united  the  petty 
States  under  one  head  and  founded  the  Empire  of  China.  lie 
built  the  Great  Wall,  and  he  burnt  the  Books.  Mr.  Balfour  may 
be  pardoned  and  perhaps  praised  for  hurrying  over  the  battles  and 
massacres  which  were  necessary  to  accomplish  the  hard  task  of 
welding  the  rival  kingdoms  of  Ts'in,  Yen,  and  Chow  into  one  com- 
pact dominion.  He  has  no  information  to  give  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  world-renowned  barrier  against  invasion;  for  the 
lamentable  poverty  of  all  the  native  histories  sends  him  back, 
after  laboriously  tracing  the  streams  to  their  source,  to  report 
that  only  a  driblet  is  to  be  found  dropping  from  the  fountain-head. 
The  building  of  the  Great  Wall  is  dismissed  with  a  bare  mention 
of  the  fact  in  about  a  couple  of  lines  of  large  type.  "  In  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  reigu  "' — B.C.  215 — "the  general  Meng 
T'ien  drove  out  the  invading  Huns  at  the  head  of  300,000  soldiers, 
and  took  possession  of  the  modern  province  of  Honau,  dividing  it 
into  forty-four  departments.  He  then  built  the  Great  Wall,  ex- 
tending it  over  hill  and  dale  from  the  western  extremity  of 
Shan-si  as  far  as  Kuan-tung  in  Manchuria  ;  thus  covering  a  stretch 
of  country  ten  thousand  li  in  length." 

Of  the  third  exploit  of  the  Chinese  Tamerlane,  the  burning  of 
the  Books,  more  is  to  be  told.  The  object  of  this  measure  was  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  veneration  for  antiquity  which  was 
even  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
Chinese  people.  The  mode  in  which  the  Emperor  carried  out  his 
•design  was  truly  Oriental.  He  gathered  a  vast  assembly  of 
princes  and  nobles,  gave  them  a  superb  banquet,  and  then  invited 
any  who  might  wish  to  do  so  to  oiler  their  opinion  on  the  general 
policy  of  his  government,  declaring,  in  the  frankest  way,  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  receive  any  criticism  or  suggestion  which  might 
be  offered  for  his  consideration.  The  silence  which  followed  this 
■extraordinary  speech  from  the  throne  was  broken  by  a  courtier, 
one  Chow-Tsing-chen,  who  declared  that  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  altered  for  the  better  in  the  Imperial  rule.  Then 
appears  the  sturdy,  outspoken  critic  who  will  not  agree  with  the 
prophets  who  prophesy  smooth  things,  but  who  draws  a  startling 
comparison  between  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and  the  old  feudal 
system  which  preceded  it  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  policy.  Shih  Huang  Ti  enjoys  the  remarks  of 
this  candid  friend  about  as  much  as  Lear  enjoyed  the  remon- 
strances of  Kent ;  but  he  says  little,  and  calls  on  Li  Ssu  for  his 
opinion.  The  courtier  responds  to  the  invitation  by  the  speech 
which  embodied  the  famous  proposal  for  burning  all  antiquated 
books  whatsoever.  This  was  done,  and  the  writings  of  the 
sages  were  destroyed.  The  measure  was  short-sighted,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Balfour,  productive  of  the  worst  results  ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  revered 
writings  were  preserved  to  keep  their  doctrines  aliv6,  and  so  the 
maxims  the  Emperor  designed  to  erase  from  the  recollection  of  the 
people  were  preserved  and  regarded  with  more  superstitious 
respect  than  they  bad  ever  been  before  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  character  of  the  Emperor  was  so  bad  that  he  associated  in 
the  national  mind  the  name  of  progress  with  cruelty  and 
tyranny : — 

The  mischief  worked  by  Ts'in  Shih  Huang,  however,  is  well  nigh  irre- 
parable ;  for  he  has  inspired  in  the  Chinese  mind  a  rooted  and  consummate 
horror  of  change.  Apart  from  his  depravity,  Shih  Huang  Ti  aspired  to 
be,  and  was,  a  great  reformer.  He  sought  to  build  the  world  afresh  ;  to 
substitute  new  and  better  things  for  old  ones,  to  wean  men's  minds  from 
their  slavish  adherence  to  the  past ;  to  instil  into  them  the  great  truth 
that  intellect  and  energy  must  march  with  the  times  ;  and  to  remodel  worn- 
out  institutions  on  a  new  basis.  Was  not  this  admirable  ?  Was  it  not, 
indeed,  the  very  thing  that  China  needs  to-day,  and  that  we  foreigners  are 
spasmodically  attempting  to  bring  about  ?  And  yet  the  entire  scheme 
was  frustrated  and  brought  into  lasting  disrepute  by  the  selfishness, 
tyranny,  and  barbarity  of  its  projector. 

The  next  paper  of  importance  is  an  account  of  Lieh-tzu,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  illustrious  dis- 
ciples of  Laotzu,  the  founder  of  the  Taoist  philosophy.  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  is  an  authority  on  Taoism,  considers  this  imposing 
figure  as  a  sort  of  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,  the  literary  creation  of  a  sect 
■or  school,  and  so  he  names  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the 
writings  that  bear  his  name  "  A  philosopher  who  never  lived." 
From  the  work  attributed  to  him,  the  Chung  Hsu  Ching,  or 
*i  Sutra  of  Fulness  and  Emptiness,"  he  gives  a  page  or  two  of 
metaphysical  speculation  and  a  characteristic  collection  of  stories. 
Here  is  a  specimen : — 

"  There  was  once  a  man  in  Ilan-tan  who  presented  a  live  pigeon  to 
Chien-tzu  at  dawn  one  New  Year's  Day.  Chien-tzG  was  delighted,  and 
rewarded  him  liberally.  A  visitor  asked  him  his  reason  for  acting  thus. 
41  Because,"  said  Chien-tzu,  "  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  releasing  a 
captive  bird  ;  and  to  set  living  creatures  free  on  New  Year's  morning  is  a 
special  manifestation  of  mercy."  The  visitor  replied,  "But  if  the  people 
knew  that  your  excellency  is  so  fond  of  setting  birds  at  liberty,  they  will 
vie  with  each  other  in  catching  them  to  begin  with  and  numbers  of  the 
birds  will  die.  If  your  object  is  to  save  their  lives,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  forbid  the  people  to  catch  them  at  all  ?  First  to  catch  them  in  order  to 
let  them  go  afterward  a  is  surely  to  destroy  the  just  proportions  of  good  and 
«vil."    THen  Chitn-tzu  acknowledged  that  his  visitor  was  right. 

There  are  many  odds  and  ends  of  information  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
.  Ho  tells  us  how  Chinese  gardeners  manure  peach-trees 
with  snow,  and  destroy  the  insects  which  prey  upon  them  by 
pouring  over  the  roots  a  cold  decoction  of  pigshead.  We  learn 
also  that  amongst  the  Chinese  a  faint  aroma  of  sanctity  hallows 
the  hedgehog  ;  that  fox-myths,  which  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
world,  arc  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  black-haired  people  ; 
that  all  stables  should  face  the  south,  and  that  no  horse  should 
ever  be  reared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  silkworms.    The  reader 


interested  in  the  Corea  may  find  all  about  the  Cold-wind  Cavern, 
the  Ineradicable  Forest,  the  Floating  Stone,  and  the  Warm  Rock, 
wonders  which  have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  chapter  on  the  Flower  Fairies  suggests  a  motive 
for  many  a  Chinese  picture  on  fan  and  fire-screen  which  hitherto 
has  been  as  unintelligible  as  the  ins-and-cuts  of  the  harlequinade. 
Henceforth  we  shall  see  in  the  familiar  feast  in  the  Kiosk  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  banquet  which  Ilsuan-weigave  to  the  Lady  Wind, 
and  in  the  group  of  old  men  sitting  on  mats  and  confabulating  with 
extended  hands,  Tsiu,  and  his  cronies,  Yti  and  Shan,  telling  the 
story  of  Chang  and  his  villanies.  These  beautiful  fables,  which  it 
would  be  unfair  to  abridge,  confirm  us  in  our  belief  that  under- 
lying the  ceremonial  crust  there  is  a  passion  for  nature  and  simpli- 
city in  the  Chinaman's  heart  which  is  a  sign  of  good  augury  for 
the  future  of  the  nation.  The  idea  that  a  man  is  elevated  bv  the 
love  of  flowers,  and  secures  by  tending  them  the  protection  of  the 
spirits  of  the  garden,  is  a  very  refined  imagination,  and  one  we 
should  not  find  amongst  a  people  utterly  prosaic  and  coarse-minded. 
Indeed,  these  stories  reveal  a  side  of  Chinese  character  which  is 
not  recognized  or  appealed  to  sufficiently,  and  in  giving  us  a 
glimpse  of  it  by  these  charming  translations  Mr.  Balfour  has  done 
a  real  service  to  the  people  amongst  whom  he  has  lived  so  long, 
and  whose  character  and  literature  he  has  studied  to  such  excellent 
purpose. 


MUSIC  IN  NEW  YORK.* 

THE  musical  season  in  New  York  reviewed  in  Mr.  H.  E. 
Krehbiel's  well-printed  and  convenient  volume  extended  from 
October  18S6  to  April  18S7,  and  was  of  exceptional  activity  and 
interest.  Sixty-one  performances  of  fourteen  operas  in  German 
were  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  There  were  also 
given  for  the  first  time  by  various  other  companies  Ruddigore,  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  India?ia,  at  the  Star,  and  Rubinstein's 
Nero  :  and  among  first  performances  of  oratorios  and  cantatas 
must  be  named  Liszt's  Christus,  Hummel's  Columbus,  Rubinstein's 
Paradise  Lost,  Max  Bruch's  Achilleus,  Rheinberger's  Die  Rosen  von 
Hildesheim,  and  a  presentment  in  cantata  form  of  Les  Troyens  a 
Cartilage,  arranged  by  Mr.  Krehbiel.  Numerous  orchestral  novel- 
ties were  given  at  the  well-known  Popular  Concerts  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas,  at  the  concerts  of  the  Symphony  Society,  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  other  musical  associations,  whose  programmes 
need  only  a  cursory  examination  to  show  the  importance  of  New 
York  among  centres  of  music.  The  achievements  of  this  busy 
season  find  an  able  critic  and  chronicler  in  Mr.  Krehbiel,  the  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  extracts  from  whose  journalistic 
work  form  the  staple  of  a  compilaton  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  accepted,  with  certain  modifications,  as  the  model  for  a  much- 
needed  annual  record  of  musical  enterprise  in  London.  The  plan 
is  excellent,  the  matter  well  arranged  and  fall  of  instruction.  As 
an  inclusive  and  methodical  book  for  reference  Mr.  Krehbiel's 
record  will  be  found  scarcely  less  useful  here  than  in  New  York.  It 
gives  a  full  list  of  musical  events  in  chronological  sequence,  with 
programmes,  places  of  performance,  names  of  executants,  the 
critic  himself  only  intervening  when  novelties  are  chronicled,  and 
the  whole  record  is  supplemented  by  a  retrospective  summary  which 
comprises  suggestive  and  curious  statistics,  not  without  value  as 
an  index  to  educational  progress  and  current  tendencies  in  public 
taste.  Against  the  practice  of  reproducing  newspaper  criticism 
in  a  chronicle  of  this  kind  there  is  something  to  be  urged, 
which,  as  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  may  be  left  unsaid.  It 
would  not  be  opportune  on  this  occasion,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  to  deal  with  Mr.  Krehbiel's  criticisms.  Dissenting 
from  them  as  we  do  in  certain  matters,  they  are  unquestion- 
ably the  product  of  remarkable  independence  and  insight.  His 
criticism  of  Mme.  Patti's  Carmen  is  positively  refreshing,  and  his 
remarks  (pp.  201-204)  on  Beethoven's  belief  in  the  metronome, 
in  connexion  with  Herr  Seidl's  interpretation  of  the  Symphonies, 
show  that  a  conservative  antagonism  to  mere  lawlessness  is  quite 
compatible  with  an  intense  faith  in  the  advanced  school  of  com- 
posers and  interpreters.  It  is,  therefore,  from  no  lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  critic's  learning  and  judgment  that  attention  is 
primarily  directed  to  the  merits  of  his  book  as  a  compilation 
rather  than  to  the  literary  and  critical  qualities  of  his  com- 
mentary. Mr.  Krehbiel's  style  is  commendably  lucid  and  sober 
on  the  whole,  though  he  occasionally  falls  into  an  ugly  phrase- 
ology, as  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  public  paying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $12,000  "  (p.  180),  and  "the  receipts  for  the  six  perform- 
ances were  in  the  vicinity  of  $70,000  "  (p.  200),  and  "  genius  is 
never  appreciated  when  first  it  present  itself"  (p.  192).  Writing 
of  Mme.  Lehmann's  impersonation  of  Isolde,  that  excellent  singer 
is  inelegantly  said  to  have  "  abandoned  herself  without  reservation 
to  a  publication  of  the  contents  of  the  character."  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  humour,  perhaps  unconscious,  in  another  observation 
on  the  same  artist's  performance  in  Tristan  und  Isolde;  "she 
proved  that  the  poet-composer's  music  can  bo  sung  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  written  for  the  mere  exhibition  of  sensuous 
beauty  of  tone,  and  that  its  proper  interpretation  calls  for  painful 
sacrifice"  (p.  55).  There  must  be  not  a  few  singers  who  have 
already  realized  the  bitter  end  of  the  "  painful  sacrifice " 
in  a  ruined  voice.  Mr.  Krehbiel,  however,  though  a  staunch 
Wagnerite,  is  no  bigot.    lie  writes  with  much  intelligence  on  the 
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present  condition  of  Italian  opera,  and  does  not  believe  it  is  in 
immediate  danger  of  being  snull'ed  out.    Ho  knows  his  Berlioz, 

too,  as  bis  interesting  papers  on  Les  Troycits  and  Jlomco  et 
Juliette  prove,  and  meing  that  the  production  of  the  former  worls 
appears  as  far  oil'  as  tho  revival  of  Uluck,  it  is  only  natural  to 
hope  that  bis  cantata  adaptation  of  Les  Troyens  a  ( 'art 'huge  may 
yet  bo  given  by  some  enterprising  conductor  of  London  concerts. 


SOCIALISM  AND  COMMON  SENSE.* 

FT1IIE  book  before  us  reminds  us  of  an  incident  in  Mr.  W.  D. 
X  Ilowells's  novel  A  Foregone  Conclusion.  There  an  inventor 
brings  to  the  hero  a  model  of  a  new  cannon,  so  constructed  that 
it  can  be  made  to  burst  as  soon  as  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  model  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  workmanship ; 
but  as  an  instrument  of  war  it  has  one  serious  defect.  Long 
before  it  could  be  captured  by  an  enemy  it  would  destroy  itself 
and  such  of  its  owners  as  were  not  too  far  off.  So  with  Mr. 
Kempner's  plan  for  the  removal  of  all  human  want  and  misery 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  Millennium.  His  theory  has  a  certain 
plausibility,  and  its  details  are  worked  out  with  deceptive  minute- 
ness. But  the  value  of  his  proposals  depends  upon  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  one  central  opinion,  and  that  opinion  is  false.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saving  that,  except  for  this  all- 
important  mistake,  our  author's  views  are  sound  and  accurate. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  read  ten  pages  of  his  work 
without  coming  upon  some  more  or  less  serious  blunder.  Thus, 
to  take  an  instance  at  random,  he  says  (p.  212)  that  the  rail- 
ways on  the  Continent  are  gradually  being  absorbed  by  the 
State.  In  fact,  there  is  no  symptom  of  any  such  process 
being  in  operation  ;  and,  though  the  error  in  this  case  does 
not  matter  very  much  to  his  argument,  still  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  ignorance  or  carelessness  with  which  the  book  is 
written.  Nor  are  even  his  smaller  blunders  coufined  to  trivial 
matters.  Besides  his  principal  remedy  for  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to,  of  which  we  have  somewhat  to  say  later,  he  proposes  that 
there  should  be  a  restriction  upon  the  right  of  bequest  and  in- 
heritance. In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  restriction 
he  means,  he  suggests  that  no  one  should  succeed  to  more  than, 
say,5,oooZ.,  whether  under  a  will  or  an  intestacy.  If  he  had  left  it 
there  the  proposal  would  have  been  sufficiently  absurd  and  im- 
practicable. But  Mr.  Kempner,  though  he  fails  to  perceive  the 
obvious  objections  to  the  scheme,  yet,  with  perverse  ingenuity, 
seizes  upon  one  or  two  difficulties  which  would  not  perhaps  have 
occurred  to  an  ordinary  mind,  and  solves  them  in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion.  For  instance,  he  says  that  certain  exceptions  must  be 
made  to  this  rule  limiting  bequests.  There  are  classes  of  objects 
which  "  possess  a  higher  value  for  members  of  a  certain  family 
than  they  can  possess  for  any  one  else  " ;  and  he  instances  dwelling- 
houses,  especially  in  the  country  !  If  anything  could  add  to  the 
irritation  of  a  son  who  received  only  5,000^.  of  his  father's  fortune 
it  would  be  the  possession  of  a  house  that  would  probably 
consume  a  fifth  of  his  inheritance  within  a  year  of  his  parent's 
death,  and  there  are  many  English  country  houses  which  would 
not  let  him  off  nearly  so  cheaply. 

But  one  might  put  up  with  all  these  absurdities— and  we  have 
only  given  two  out  of  many — if  the  central  idea  of  the  book  were 
of  any  value.  This,  however,  I3  not  so  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Kempner's 
proposal,  so  far  as  it  is  not  ridiculous,  is  pernicious.  It  has,  as  far 
as  we  know,  only  one  advantage — it  is  capable  of  being  stated 
very  simply.  Our  author  believes  that  all  the  distress  from  which 
we  suffer  is  due  to  over-production.  To  stop  this  many  methods 
might  be  employed.  The  one  Mr.  Kempner  favours  is  "  a  regu- 
lation of  the  maximum  working-time  in  all  branches  of  industry 
where  machinery  is  used,  determined  by  the  figure  of  consumption, 
by  the  proportion  between  the  labour  and  the  machinery  employed, 
and  varying  according  to  the  size  of  establishments "  (p.  207). 
The  proposition  as  it  stands  is  fairly  clear,  but  to  prevent  all  pos- 
sibility of  mistake  instances  are  given  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  scheme.  Thus  (p.  208),  supposing  that  "  a  factory  employing 
thirty  men  and  machinery  of  ten-horse  power  would  be  restricted  to 
forty-eight  hours  per  week,  then  one  of  the  same  branch,  working 
with  thirty  men  and  machinery  of  twenty-horse  power',  would  be 
assigned  a  somewhat  shorter  time — say,  forty-four  hours  weekly." 
Allowances  are  also  to  be  made  for  the  nature  of  the  manu- 
facture. If  any  product  has  a  tendency  to  decline  in  price,  time 
is  to  be  shortened  in  all  factories  where  it  is  made  till  the 
demand  begins  to  be  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  onlyother  notice- 
able feature  in  this  truly  wonderful  plan  is  that  hand-labour  is  to 
be  as  absolutely  unrestricted  as  heretofore,  because  apparently  it  is 
only  fair  that,  provided  a  man  does  not  use  machinery  to  assist 
him  in  his  work,  industry  should  receive  its  due  reward. 

We  have  shown  by  one  or  two  instances  that  even  in  working 
out  the  details  of  his  own  schemes  our  author  has  fallen  into  the 
most  grotesque  mistakes,  and  all  that  remains  to  us  of  space  and 
patience  we  propose  to  give  to  the  examination  of  the  principal 
suggestion  that  Covimon-sense  Socialism  has  to  oiler.  And  here 
we  note  with  pleasure  that  even  Mr.  Kempner  recognizes  that 
fixing  a  maximum  of  working-hours  in  every  branch  of  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  business  would  be  no  easy  matter.  It  is 
60  far  to  his  credit  that,  though  he  regards  his  scheme  as  a 
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panacea  for  all  human  ills,  he  does  not  think  that  it  could  be  put 
in  operation  with  easo,  orthatita  effects  would  bo  immediately 
felt.   But  once  in  full  activity  it  will  cause  want  and  distress  tq 

cease  throughout  tho  land,  and  will  restore  its  ancient  prosperity 
to  our  country.  It  is  true,  though  wo  cannot  find  that  Mr. 
Kempner  has  perceived  it,  that  tho  immediate  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  his  proposals  by  England  alone  would  bo  to  de- 
stroy our  manufactures.  Tho  whole  object  of  the  suggested 
regulation  of  working- time  is  to  raise  tho  price  of  manu- 
factured commodities.  No  doubt  if  an  English  employer  was  not 
allowed  to  keep  his  men  at  work  for  more  than  a  certain  time 
during  tho  day  he  could  not  turn  out  so  large  a  quantity  of 
manufactured  articles  as  he  did  previously.  But  if  he  wished  to 
sell  his  goods  at  the  same  price  as  ho  did  before  ho  must  either 
reduce  the  wages  of  his  men  or  bo  content  with  a  smaller  profit. 
Now  Mr.  Kempner  says,  and  though  wo  disagree  with  him  we 
will  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  .accept  his  dictum,  that 
wages  would  not  be  reduced.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  unless  ho 
raised  the  price  of  his  goods  the  employer  must  submit  to  a 
diminished  income.  But  the  great  difficulty  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  that  our  manufacturers  can  scarcely  as  it  is  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood. Under  Mr.  Kempner's  regime  they  would  have  either  to 
starve  or  leave  the  country,  and  in  either  case  the  employment  of 
labour,  so  far  from  being  increased,  would  cease  altogether.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  to  raise  the 
price  of  manufactured  goods.  It  is  not  English  but  foreign  com- 
petition that  has  caused  the  present  depression  of  trade.  Already 
in  many  branches  of  industry  we  are  undersold  by  Germans  and 
Americans,  and  the  smallest  increase  in  the  price  of  our  productions 
would  altogether  drive  them  out  of  the  market. 

The  objection  that  the  present  is  the  worst  possible  time  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  price  of  English  manufactures  is  so  obvious 
that  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Mr.  Kempner  can  have 
overlooked  it.  We  will  therefore  assume,  though  there  is  not  a 
whispered  hint  of  it  in  Common-sense  Socialism,  that  he  means  his 
scheme  to  be  adopted  by  all  European  nations  and  America  simul- 
taneously. We  believe  that  even  so  it  is  utterly  unworkable.  We 
think  that  any  interference  with  freedom  of  contract  is  unadvis- 
able,  even  if  it  should  be  clearly  to  the  interest  of  one  party  to 
the  contract.  But  a  law  that  aims  at  making  people  carry  on 
their  business,  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  employers  or 
employed,  but  so  as  to  raise  the  position  of  one  class  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  would  be  simply  unenforceable.  We  will  sup- 
pose Mr.  Kempner's  scheme  in  operation,  and  that  certain  restric- 
tions have  been  imposed  upon  the  weaving  industry,  with  the 
result  that  the  price  of  woven  goods  has  gone  up  slightly,  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  is  employed,  and  that  the  profits  of  the 
mill-owners  have  decreased.  An  enterprising  employer  calls  his 
hands  together,  and  says  that,  if  they  will  work  rather  more 
hours  a  day  than  is  legally  permitted,  he  shall  be  able  to  give 
them  higher  wages,  increase  his  own  profits,  and  sell  his  goods 
cheaper.  Does  even  Mr.  Kempner  imagine  that  the  hands  would 
be  so  quixotically  public-spirited  as  to  refuse  such  an  offer  ? 
And  the  only  possible  way  of  preventing  perpetual  evasions  of 
the  law  like  the  one  we  have  suggested  would  be  to  maintain  an 
army  of  inspectors,  with  all  the  expense  and  opportunities  of 
corruption  incident  thereto.  Indeed,  the  evils  of  government  by 
inspectorship  would  be  far  greater  than  such  advantages,  if  any,, 
as  would  be  conferred  upon  the  working  classes  by  Mr.  Kempner's- 
scheme. 

Moreover,  it  seems  at  least  open  to  question,  though  we  can- 
not discuss  the  matter  now,  whether  increase  in  the  price  of 
all  commodities  would  in  itself  benefit  labour  and  not  capital. 
But,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given 
Mr.  Kempner's  suggestions  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  written.  He  has  appealed  unto  common  sense,  and 
unto  common  sense  he  shall  go.  We  have  no  fear  of  the 
result.  In  so  far  as  he  is  actuated  by  sympathy  with  tho 
distresses  of  the  poor  he  is  doubtless  to  be  praised.  Social- 
ism, so  far  as  it  means  dislike  for  the  present  inequality  of 
social  conditions,  is  a  feeling  very  natural  and  not  very  blame- 
able.  Most  of  us  agree  to  some  extent  with  the  Tory  who 
described  himself  as  ft  "  Socialist  by  sentiment,  though  a  Conser- 
vative by  conviction.1'  But  muddy  thought  and  confused  theories 
for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  and  the  destruction  of  evil  not 
only  do  no  good,  but  are  actively  pernicious.  They  raise  ex- 
pectations which  are  incapable  of  fulfilment ;  and,  by  asserting 
the  existence  of  a  short  way  to  perfection,  they  discourage  that 
steady  and  persevering  effort  by  which  alone  perfection  can  be 
approached. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.* 

ME.  HALDANE'S  "  intention,"  as  he  himself  says,  "  has  been 
to  try  to  interest  everyone  "  in  the  history  of  the  science  in 
which  he  is  a  practical  proficient.  With  this  view  he  has  eschewed 
as  much  as  possible  all  technical  terminology,  and  has  specially 
dedicated  one  chapter  to  those  numerous  persons  who  are  puzzled 
what  to  do  with  their  boys.  He  has  also  sprinkled  his  pages 
with  "anecdotes  which  have  been  added  to  give  a  little  anima- 
tion."   On  the  whole,  he  has  admirably  carried  out  his  con- 
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ception.  Some  persons  may  be  disappointed  that  so  much  of  his 
book  is  devoted  to  the  exclusively  maritime  portion  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  the  actual  manufacture  of  machinery,  and  that  he 
has  told  us  comparatively  few  of  "  the  fairy  tiles  of  science  "  which 
bave  become  "eternal  verities"  in  the  hands  of  the  great  road 
engineers  Telford,  Brunei,  and  Stephensou.  We  look  in  vain, 
for  instance,  for  any  information  as  to  the  lowering  of  the  steep 
bill  by  Dunstable.  If  the  modern  system  of  steam  travelling  by 
land  bad  been  foreseen  this  famous  "  cutting  "  would  never  pro- 
bably have  been  made,  and  travellers  by  the  high  road  would  still 
bave  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  immortalized  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 
But  though  achieved  for  the  benefit  of  carriage  travellers,  and 
chiefly  for  those  journeying  by  His  Majesty's  mails,  this  feat  of 
engineering  was  very  instrumental  in  furthering  the  schemes  of 
the  railway  promoters,  who  were  able  to  point  to  it  as  solving  a 
problem — by  many  engineers  considered  insolvable — and  proving 
that  to  modern  science  such  small  impediments  as  steep  hills  are 
only  impediments  in  the  sense  in  which  a  cobweb  on  a  rose  bud  is 
an  impediment  to  the  child  who  seeks  to  pick  a  flower.  But 
science,  like  a  snowball,  crescit  eundo,  and  the  engineer  who  effected 
the  cutting  at  Dunstable  would  probably  bave  given  a  pitying 
smile  to  the  fanciful  enthusiast  who  should  have  dreamt  of  tunnel- 
ling the  St.  Gothard.  Like  most  of  us,  Mr.  Haldane  is  struck  with 
wonder  by  the  fact  that  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  where  arts 
and  sciences  flourished  so  abundantly,  the  mechanical  contrivances 
which  in  the  last  fifty  years  have  revolutionized  the  world  should 
bave  remained  so  sound  asleep,  and  should  have  required  so  many 
centuries  to  wake  them.  He  pokes  good-tempered  fun  at  a  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  who  gravely  pronounced  Plato  to  be  the 
fons  et  oriyo  of  all  this  supineness  and  torpidity.  "  The  ridiculous 
notions  of  the  Platonists,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  would  not  allow 
Archimedes,  who  was  infected  by  them,  to  leave  anything  in 
writing  relative  to  the  details  of  mechanical  contrivances."  Mr. 
Haldane  almost  chuckles  aloud  over  this  delicious  theory.  "  So, 
then,  the  secret  is  out  at  last,"  be  cries,  "  and  a  reason  given  for 
mechanical  engineering  being  almost  a  thing  of  yesterday  compared 
with  other  professions.  So  the  Platonists  were  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  stupidly  barred  all  progress  in  this  direction  for  thousands 
of  years.  Well,  I  never  !  Perhaps  most  people  know  this.  It  is 
very  strange  that  I,  who  have  read  a  considerable  variety  of  books, 
was  ignorant  of  it  until  now."  Then  the  Alexandrian  sage  is 
supposed  to  soliloquize  in  this  wise  : — "  Ah !  didn't  I  just  give 
the  moderns  a  start  with  my  steam-engines  ?  Didn't  I  show 
them  how  the  thing  could  be  done?  If  I  had  only  lived  a  little 
longer,  wouldn't  I  have  James  Watter'd  them  ! "  The  mechanician 
replies,  "  I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  their  engines  and  machines  and 
wheels  and  shafts  are  admirable ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
they  are  not,  even  a  hundred  years  old.  What,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  have  they  been  doing  or  thinking 
about  for  ages  past  ?  "  The  apologue  does  not  end  here,  but  we 
bave  not  space  for  the  rest  of  it.  Further  on  our  author  again 
expresses  surprise  that  it  was  left  to  men  almost  our  con- 
temporaries to  put  into  "  proper  shape  a  force  which  the  ancients 
touched  upon  so  closely."  But  have  we  yet  put  it  to  the  pro- 
perest  shape  it  is  capable  of  taking  ?  Must  not  the  goal  of 
science  ever  recede  ?    Must  not  the  world 

Spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change  ? 

The  words  which  a  practical  man  said  to  Mr.  Haldane  about  one 
branch  only  of  engineering  probably  apply  to  most  other  branches: — 
"  I  built  a  splendid  ship  a  few  years  ago,  and  no  expense  was  spared 
in  her  construction.  She  has  now  become  obsolete,  and  1  shall 
bave  to  spend  a  few  more  thousands  on  her  to  bring  her  up  to  the 
times  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  at  the  end  of  another  two 
or  three  years  I  shall  find  my  vessel  again  out  of  date."  Events 
of  recent,  but  not  too  recent,  occurrence  are  generally  those  on 
which  our  memory  is  most  apt  to  fail  us.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to 
•be  reminded  of  the  first  triumphs  of  ocean  steaming,  to  read 
of  the  Enterprise's  voyage  to  India  in  1825,  when  her  com- 
mander, Lieutenant  Johnstone,  R.N.,  received  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  "  his  arduous  services,"  though  he  failed  to  win 
the  lac  of  rupees  which  the  merchants  of  Calcutta  would 
have  given  him  if  he  had  made  the  voyage  in  seventy  days, 
instead  of  its  taking  him  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  It  is 
good  to  be  reminded  of  the  enterprise  of  Junius  Smith,  the 
American  Doctor  of  Laws,  who,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from 
the  sailing-ship  proprietors,  succeeded  in  forming  a  Company  with 
&  capital  of  ioo.ooo^.,  which  enabled  him  to  build  the  British 
■Queen,  of  2,400  tons.  But  in  the  course  of  her  construction  the 
contractors  failed,  and  it  was  not  until  July  1 839,  seven  years 
after  the  idea  had  first  occurred  to  him,  that  the  persevering  Smith 
was  able  to  start  his  steamer  from  London  for  New  York.  The 
voyage  only  took  fourteen  days  and  a  half.  But  while  the 
British  Queen  was  languishing  on  the  stocks  Dr.  Smith's  firm  had 
chartered  the  Sirius,  of  700  tons,  for  a  voyage  out  and  home.  She 
started  from  Cork  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  made  the  run  to  New 
York  in  eighteen  days.  On  the  same  day  steamed  into  New 
York  harbour  the  Great  Western,  which  had  sailed  from  Bristol 
on  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  thus  completing  her  voyage 
in  fifteen  days.  Close  upon  these  triumphant  achievements  of 
steam  navigation  followed  the  disappearance  of  the  President,  in 
which,  among  other  passengers,  were  Mr.  Tyrone  Power,  the 
admirable  actor,  and  a  young  officer  for  whose  arrival  home  a 
sorely  afflicted  but  not  despairing  mother  watched  from  the 
windows  of  Goodwood  for  many  a  weary  year  to  come.  Almost 
every  one  had  his  own  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  President's 


loss.  She  had  struck  an  iceberg ;  she  had  broken  in  two ;  she 
had  run  into  field-ice  ;  she  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer 
force  of  the  sea.  Each  of  these  conjectures  is  as  likely  as  the 
other.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  sea  has  kept  its  secret.  It  is 
not  likely  to  be  divulged  now. 

In  his  anecdotes  and  stories  of  the  various  Companies  which 
send  fleets  of  steamships  across  the  Atlantic  we  are  rather  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Haldane  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  memorable 
collision  of  the  Cunard  steamships  Arabia  and  Europa  in  1858,  a 
disaster  happily  attended  with  no  loss  of  life,  but  remarkable  for 
the  divergence  of  opinion  among  authorities  on  seamanship  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  on  the  former  vessel,  some 
such  authorities  maintaining  that  the  order  given  by  that  officer 
caused  the  collision,  and  others  contending  that,  but  for  his  wise 
foresight  and  readiness  of  resource  in  giving  that  order  the  shock 
would  have  been  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  the  vessels.  The  concus- 
sion of  these  two  vessels  is  also  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that 
the  news  of  the  Europe's  safe  arrival  at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, was,  we  believe,  the  only,  or  almost  the  only,  message, 
except  a  complimentary  one  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  our  Queen,  transmitted  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  ori- 
ginal cable,  which  immediately  after  ceased  to  work. 

Mr.  Haldane's  narrative  of  his  own  professional  career,  of  his  first 
start  in  the  famous  bouse  of  the  Dennys,  his  transference  to  the 
Lairds,  and  his  subsequent  entrance  on  private  practice,  will  be 
found  interesting  by  persons  who  have  cognate  tastes  and 
pursuits,  or  who  may  desire  to  make  engineers  of  their  sons.  The 
profession,  like  most  others,  has  plenty  of  bitter  mingled  with  its 
sweets.  Work  comes  in  very  slowly  sometimes,  and  the  race  is 
not  always  won  by  the  swift.  Competitions  are  often  unfair  and 
absurd,  as  the  author  shows  in  bis  chapter  on  the  tenders  for 
EatoDswill  Bridge  and  the  fortunes  of  the  candidates.  Mr. 
Haldane's  fancy  sketches  are  generally  amusing.  The  picture  of 
the  country  which  would  be  laid  bare  to  our  view  if  by  some 
magic  the  sea  could  be  made  to  vanish  is  painted  with  the  skill  of 
a  scientist  and  the  feeling  of  a  poet.  The  taller  Himalayas  now 
covered  by  deep  waters  are  made  to  stand  before  us  in  weird 
grandeur,  and  the  skeletons  of  myriads  of  sunken  ships  reveal  to 
us  their  buried  treasures. 

We  have  said  that  this  book  contains  much  information  which 
will  be  found  useful  to  both  connoisseurs  and  amateurs  of 
engineering  as  a  science.  We  may  add  that  it  will  also  be  found 
interesting  by  persons  who  have  no  inclination  towards  any  branch 
of  science,  and  who  have  as  little  knowledge  of  mechanics  as 
Goldsmith  or  Charles  Lamb. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  are  purely  technical ;  but  the  sketches 
of  the  Comet  on  the  Clyde  in  1812  and  the  Umbria  on  the  Mersey 
in  1887,  bave  merits  beyond  those  of  a  clever  and  amusing 
contrast. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN'S  recent  translation  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Margravine  Wilhelmine  has  revived  the  interest  of 
English  readers  in  Frederick  the  Great's  stormy  youth,  and  should 
gain  some  attention  for  so  thorough  and  moderate  an  investigation 
of  the  subject  as  is  contributed  by  Professor  Koser  (1).  We  are 
not  quite  so  confident  of  the  author's  impartiality  as  of  his  diligence ; 
be  writes  entirely  from  the  Hohenzollern  point  of  view,  and  the 
endeavour  to  make  out  a  fair  case  both  for  Frederick  and  his 
father,  but  more  particularly  for  the  latter,  is  very  apparent 
throughout  bis  work.  A  partial  writer,  however,  may  easily  be 
prepossessed  on  the  right  side,  and  such  we  believe  to  be  the 
case  with  Professor  Koser.  Tyrannical  and  capricious  as  was 
Frederick  William's  conduct,  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
acted  from  high  motives,  and  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could 
have  enabled  him  to  understand  a  son  so  unlike  himself.  Without 
the  great  change  which  Professor  Koser  recognizes  in  Frederick's 
character  about  1736,  he  might  have  justified  his  father's  appre- 
hensions ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  erred  grievously  in  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  a  young  prince  whom  he  bad  himself 
disgusted  with  order  and  discipline.  It  is  remarkable  how,  from 
the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  to  the  present  day,  when  the  spell 
seems  likely  to  be  broken,  energy,  parsimony,  and  military  stiffness 
have  alternated  on  the  throne  of  Prussia  with  weakness,  ostenta- 
tion, and  taste  for  the  elegant  arts.  The  two  tendencies  were 
more  nearly  reconciled  in  Frederick  than  in  any  other  Prussian 
sovereign ;  and  his  father  might  not  unreasonably  fear  that  the 
love  of  letters  would  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  love  of  arms. 
Professor  Koser's  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  unpretending  style, 
and  gives  evidence  of  extensive  research. 

Ilerr  Georg  Weber  (2)  is  a  correct  and  agreeable  writer,  en- 
tirely devoid  of  any  claim  to  originality.  He  tells  us  what  we 
knew  before  of  the  English  civil  wars,  the  intellectual  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Baden  insurrection,  and  other  his- 
torical epochs,  great  and  small,  without  committing  himself  to 
anything  more  questionable  than  a  lame  defence  of  the  partition 
of  Poland,  and  the  rash  statement  that  Hudibras  is  forgotten  in 
England.    He  is  as  readable  as  a  very  tame  author  can  be  ;  and, 

(1)  Friedrich  der  Ornsseals  Kronprinz.  Von  Reinhold  Koser.  Stuttgart: 
Cotta.    London :  Nutt. 

(2)  GeschiclUsbildtr  aus  verschiedtnen  Liindern  nnd  Ztitaltern.  Von 
Georg  Weber.    Leipzig :  Engelmann.   London :  Nutt. 
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if  the  fncts  mid  reflections  he  imparts  really  required  to  bo  re- 
peated, he  has  repeated  them  very  well. 

The  Servians  are  felt  to  have  so  thoroughly  disgraced  them- 
selves, in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  their  unprovoked  attack 
upon  Bulgaria  in  1S85,  and  to  have  done  themselves  so  littlo 
credit  in  a  military  sense,  that  it  is  something  of  an  event  to  liud 
a  book  written  from  their  side  of  the  question.  Colonel  von 
Bilimek-Waissohn  (3),  who  was  in  the  Servian  army  throughout 
the  campaign,  does  not  regard  it  as  in  any  respect  a  contemptible 
force,  and  even  thinks  that  the  fortune  of  the  campaign  might 
have  been  different  if  this  had  been  prolonged.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  Servians,  even  if  victorious,  could  not  havo  main- 
tained themselves  in  Sophia,  and  that  the  seizure  of  Widdin  wa3 
the  only  fruit  they  could  promise  themselves  from  their  piratical 
attack.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  which  is 
written  in  the  dry  technical  style  dear  to  military  men,  is  the 
account  of  the  organization  of  the  Servian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish 
armies. 

Dr.  Ebeling's  Augustus  of  Saxony  (4)  is  not  Augustus  the 
Strong,  but  a  much  less  interesting  person,  the  brother  of  the 
great  Maurice,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  contrast  which  he 
presented  to  him  in  every  respect.  lie  was  passionately  devoted 
to  hunting,  alchemy,  and  bigoted  Lutheranism,  and  was  alto- 
gether a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  petty  German  tyrant  of 
his  day,  less  wicked,  but  more  coarse  and  less  princely,  than  the 
Italian. 

As  the  Germans,  it  appears,  were  going  to  law  with  each  other 
about  Kaspar  Hauser  (5)  so  late  as  18S3,  it  may  have  been  worth 
Herr  von  der  Linde's  while  to  devote  the  acumen  he  has  evinced 
in  the  investigation  of  such  subjects  as  the  origin  of  chess  and  the 
invention  of  printing  to  the  study  of  this  strange  case.  It  is  also, 
no  doubt,  useful  that  human  gullibility  should  be  exhaustively 
displayed,  and  imposture  left  with  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 
Imposture  dies  hard,  however,  if  it  really  requires  eight  hundred 
pages  for  its  annihilation,  and  very  few,  we  imagine,  will  find 
patience  to  read  what  it  is  a  marvel  that  Herr  von  der  Linde  has 
had  patience  to  write.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  where  nobody 
has  believed  in  Kaspar  Hauser  for  thirty  years,  we  should  be 
satisfied  with  much  less  copious  and  conclusive  demonstration, 
nor  do  we  think  that  any  English  author  of  Herr  von  der  Linde's 
standing  would  have  been  guilty  of  such  habitually  abusive  lan- 
guage, and  sweeping  imputations  of  base  motives,  to  all  who 
happen  to  differ  from  him.  The  number  of  these  unhappy  per- 
sons, fortunately,  will  henceforth  be  small ;  for,  with  whatever 
needless  detail  and  needless  scurrility,  Herr  von  der  Linde 
triumphantly  proves  his  case.  The  singular  part  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  impostor  should  never  have  been  satisfactorily  identified. 

The  late  Mr.  Carlyle  would  undoubtedly  have  pronounced  the 
painter  Overbeck  (6)  "  a  poorish,  narrow  creature,"  and  with 
considerably  more  justice  than  when  he  bestowed  the  like  compli- 
ment upon  Sir  William  Molesworth.  Yet,  though  the  literal 
fitness  of  the  epithets  cannot  be  disputed,  the  austere  ascetic 
enthusiasm  Overbeck  maintained  throughout  his  life  renders  him 
a  not  undignified  figure.  He  was  the  prophet  of  a  mediseval 
reaction  against  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  a  movement  more 
eincere  and  strict  in  its  adherence  to  its  principles  than  our  pre- 
Raphaelitism  has  proved  itself,  but  greatly  inferior  in  originality, 
and  probably  only  more  faithful  because  from  the  first  too  dry  and 
academical  to  be  capable  of  development.  There  is  great  technical 
merit  in  many  of  Overbeck's  works  ;  he  possessed  the  science  of 
composition  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  his  invention  is  limited,  and 
his  feeling,  though  genuine,  monotonous.  In  illustration  of  his 
views  on  art  it  will  suffice  to  adduce  a  letter  in  which  he  warmly 
protests  against  the  notion  that  he  would  prohibit  Christian 
artists  from  painting  the  nude;  for  how  else,  he  asks,  shall 
Adam  and  Eve  be  depicted  by  them  ?  The  general  spirit  of  the 
observations  on  art  conveyed  in  the  correspondence  here  published  is 
much  on  a  par  with  this  piece  of  liberality,  and  the  only  remark- 
able incident  in  his  life,  his  exodus  from  the  Vienna  Academy  in 
company  with  the  other  students  of  his  way  of  thinking,  is  either 
imperfectly  recorded  by  himself  or  slurred  over  by  his  biographer. 
Though  not  devoid  of  interest  in  parts,  the  biography  is  as  a 
whole  far  too  long,  and  more  creditable  to  Miss  Howitt's  diligence 
than  to  her  discrimination. 

If  three  stately  volumes,  splendidly  printed  on  fine  paper, 
adorned  with  autographs  and  facsimiles,  are  not  too  much  for  the 
Alsatian  composer  Johann  Georg  Kastner  (7),  what  would  suffice 
for  Mozart  ?  Such  biographic  pomp  is  actually  disadvantageous 
to  the  memory  of  the  subject.  If  he  is  not  absolutely  in  the  first 
rank  of  genius,  it  involuntarily  brings  to  mind  Goldsmith's  famous 
man,  whose  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  not  founded  upon 
his  reputation,  but  his  reputation  upon  his  tomb.  Kastner  appears 
to  have  been  an  excellent  writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  but  to 
have  obtained  no  extraordinary  distinction  by  its  practice.  We 

(3)  Der  bulgarisch-serbische  Krieg,  1885.  Von  Hugo  Ritter  von 
Bilimek-Waissohn.    Wien  :  Seidel.   London  :  Nutt. 

(4)  August  von  Sachsen.  Eine  Charakterstudie  von  F.  YV.  Ebeling. 
Berlin  :  Heine.    London  :  Nutt. 

(5)  Kaspar  Hauser.  Eine  neugeschichtliche  Legende.  Von  Antouius 
von  der  Linde.    2  Bde.    Wiesbaden:  Limbartli.  London:  Nutt. 

(6)  Friedrich  Overbeck.  Sein  Leben  und  Schaffen  nach  teinen  Brief  en 
■und  andern  Docvmenten  geschddert.  Von  Margaret  Howitt.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Franz  Binder.  2  Bde.  Freiberg :  Herder.  London : 
Nutt. 

(7)  Johann  Georg  Kastner.  Sein  IVerden  und  Wirhen.  Von  Hermann 
Ludwig.    Leipzig  :  Breitkopf  &  Iiartel.    London  :  Nutt. 


cannot  discover  that  any  of  his  operas  havo  kept  tho  stage,  or  that 
any  of  his  compositions  aro  generally  known.  Apart  from  his 
technical  books,  his  claims  to  remembrance  seem  chiefly  to  rest  on 
tho  improvements  ho  introduced  into  the  instruments  of  military 
music,  and  his  ingenious  invention  of  tho  pyrophono,  which  showed 
tho  way  to  tho  experiments  on  "singing  flames "  so  popular  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  Modest  achievements  entitling  him  to  a  modest 
ruomoir,  but  not  to  tho  cumbrous  mausoleum  erected  by  an  ill- 
judging  piety. 

Karl  Gottholf  Lessing  (8)  is  chiefly  indebted  for  any  notico  that 
may  over  be  taken  of  him  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  Lessing's 
brother  and  biographer ;  but  Dr.  Eugen  Wolff  thinks,  and  appa- 
rently not  without  reason,  that  bis  own  dramatic  attempts  were  far 
from  contemptible.  His  biography  and  his  editions  of  his  brother's 
works  provoked  violent  censure  from  quarters  usually  so  little  in 
harmony  as  Goethe  and  Nicolai ;  after  all,  the  former  work  remains 
the  most  important  source  of  information  for  Lessing's  biography. 
The  blame  of  most  of  the  faults  of  Karl  Lessing's  editorial  and 
biographical  labours  is  here  thrown  upon  the  publishers ;  but  it  is 
not  explained  why  they  were  allowed  to  be  so  arbitrary  and 
absolute. 

Prudentius — an  interesting  writer  both  from  his  own  merits 
and  as  an  example  of  the  tendencies  of  his  age — is  the  subject  of  a 
very  complete  monograph  by  Father  Augustin  Rosier  (9).  As  a 
Roman  Catholic,  Father  Rosier  is  naturally  eager  to  establish 
Prudentius's  exact  agreement  with  the  Roman  theology  of  the 
present  day,  and  hence  a  considerable  portion  of  his  work  is 
polemical  and  tinged  with  party  spirit.  The  biographical  and 
strictly  critical  parts  are  more  trustworthy  and  also  more  in- 
teresting, especially  the  chapter  on  Prudentius's  controversies,  in 
which  Father  Rosier  contends  that  the  heresy  attacked  in  the 
"  Psychomachia  "  was  the  Priscillianist,  and  that  on  the  literary 
history  of  Prudentius's  writings  since  his  death.  The  good  father 
would  gladly  see  his  favourite  author  made  a  school-book,  but 
admits  that  this  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

Dr.  Maehler's  theory  of  Biblical  chronology  (10)  is  mainly  based 
upon  his  identification  of  the  darkness  which  fell  upon  the  land  of 
Egypt  with  a  solar  eclipse  which  occurred  on  Thursday,  March  13, 
1335  B.C.  The  day  of  the  week,  according  to  the  Rabbini- 
cal authorities,  was  a  Thursday,  and  no  other  eclipse  will 
fit.  The  value  of  these  authorities  may  be  questioned,  and  Dr. 
Maehler  can  only  get  rid  of  the  statement  that  the  darkness  lasted 
for  three  days  by  an  entirely  novel  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew. 
Another  difficulty  he  removes  by  pointing  out  that  the  eclipse 
would  not  be  absolutely  total  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  Dr.  Maehler's  date  should  so  nearly  agree 
with  that  which  Egyptologists  have  arrived  at  by  an  entirely 
different  path  ;  and  he  states  that  during  the  printing  of  his  book 
his  theory  has  received  an  important  confirmation  from  Egyptian 
sources,  to  be  set  forth  in  a  sequel. 

"  Schleiermacher  as  Pedagogue  "(1 1)  is  not,as  might  be  supposed, 
an  essay  upon  the  great  theologian  in  that  capacity,  but  a  selection 
of  extracts  from  his  works  bearing  on  the  subject,  whether  directly 
educational  treatises  or  not. 

The  "Letters  of  an  Unknown"  (12)  illustrate  the  importance  of 
the  personal  element  in  epistolary  composition.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently good  to  have  been  read  with  interest  if  the  writer's  per- 
sonality had  commanded  reverence  or  excited  curiosity.  They 
do  not,  however,  proceed  from  any  quarter  that  could  confer  an 
interest  upon  them  independently  of  their  literary  merits,  and 
these,  though  not  inconsiderable,  will  be  found,  we  should  think, 
insufficient  to  recommend  them  to  any  wider  circle.  That  they 
gratified  the  writer's  intimates  we  can  easily  believe,  and  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  person  of  much  experience  of  life 
and  vicissitude  of  fortune.  Tho  letters,  however,  belong  to  the 
period  when  M.  Villers  had  found  his  port,  and  describe  no 
incident  more  exciting  than  a  visit  to  Lord  Lytton  at  Kneb- 
worth.  They  are  chiefly  addressed  to  members  of  the  Austrian 
aristocracy,  and  always  exhibit  the  easy  tone  of  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world. 

"The  Mountain  Wreath,"  by  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Mon- 
tenegro (13),  celebrates  the  deliverance  of  the  principality  from 
the  Turks  by  his  ancestor,  Bishop  Danilo,  in  1702.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  dramatized  narrative,  the  course  of  events  being 
conveyed  in  dialogue.  We  willingly  believe  that  it  may  be,  as 
the  translator  assures  us,  an  ornament  of  Servian  literature ; 
in  German  the  monotony  of  the  trochaic  metre  renders  it  very 
fatiguing. 

Rudolf  von  Gottschall's  interesting  little  sketch  of  the  Chinese 
drama  (14)  is  apparently  mainly  derived  from  French  authorities, 
who  have,  he  states,  succeeded  in  interpreting  the  lyrics  which  form 


(8)  Karl  Gotthelf  Lessing,  Von  Dr.  Eugen  Wolff.  Berlin:  Weidmann. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(9)  Der  /tatholisclie  Dichter  Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens.  Von 
P.  Augustin  Rosier.    Freiburg  im  Breisgau  :  Herder.    London  :  Nutt. 

(10)  Biblische  Chronologie  und  Zeitreclinung  der  Hebriier.  Von  Dr. 
E.  Maehler.    Wien  :  Konegen.    London :  Nutt. 

(11)  Schleiermacher  als  Pddagog.  Von  H.  Keferstein.  Jena:  Mauke. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(12)  Brief e  eines  Unbekanntcn.  2  Bde.  Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn.  London: 
Nutt. 

(13)  Der  Berghranz  (die  Befrevxng  Mantenegios.)  Historisches 
Gemalde  von  Petar  Petrovic  Njegus,  FUrst-Bischof  von  Montenegro. 
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(14)  Das  Theater  und  Drama  der  Chinesen.  Von  Rudolf  von  Gottschall. 
Brcslau  :  Trewendt.   London  :  Nutt. 
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the  kernel  of  the  classical  Chinese  play,  and  which  were  too  hard 
for  Sir  John  Davis,  whose  version  of  The  Sorrows  of  Han  first 
made  the  Chinese  drama  extensively  known  in  Europe.  The  iirst 
epoch  of  the  Chinese  drama  dates  from  the  Tang  dynasty  (617- 
907),  when,  as  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  pith  of 
the  play  was  musical  recitative,  accompanied  by  just  sufficient 
dialogue  to  impart  a  dramatic  form.  The  preponderance  of  the 
musical  element  is  shown  by  the  name  bestowed  on  this  class  of 
compositions — "  Music  of  the  Pear-garden."  Under  the  Song 
dynasty  (960-1 1 19)  the  drama  ("Amusements  of  the  blooming 
groves '')  is  still  mainly  lyrical,  but  has  more  plot,  and  the  action 
resembles  a  novel  in  dialogue.  Under  the  Kin  and  Yuen  dynasties 
(1123-1341)  the  drama  attained  its  most  artistic  development, 
and  the  plays  then  composed  constitute  the  classical  repertory  to 
this  day.  The  style  of  the  pieces  since  produced  bears  more  re- 
semblance to  that  which  obtained  under  the  Sonar  dynasty,  a 
circumstance  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  extraordinary  success 
of  a  drama  of  this  class  first  performed  in  1404,  the  Pi-pa-ki, 
which  is  a  universal  favourite  to  the  present  day. 

The  Rundschau  (15)  for  August  contains  Karl  Frenzels 
novelette  of  the  days  of  Savonarola,  and  has  a  survey  of  contem- 
porary philosophy,  by  Dr.  Gizycki,  which  indicates  that  English 
philosophy  is  gradually  taking  a  higher  place  in  German  estima- 
tion as  psychology  encroaches  upon  metaphysics.  Mind  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  best  philosophical  journal  at  present  existing,  and 
the  recent  publications  of  Mr.  Sidgwick  and  Professor  Fowler  are 
treated  with  great  respect.  The  other  contributions  to  the  number 
are  mainly  biographical.  An  article  on  Sophie  Brentano,  a  sister 
of  Clemens,  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  interesting  if  this 
attractive  person  had  lived  longer.  Neither  does  Fanny  Lewald 
seem  able  to  say  much  about  Liszt.  An  account  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Rheinfels,  a  German  prince  converted  to  Roman  Catho- 
licism in  the  seventeenth  century,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  racy 
and  interesting.  The  Landgrave  proved  his  sincerity  by  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  criticized  the  weak  points  of  the  Roman 
Church,  notwithstanding  the  admonitions  of  the  Jesuits  that  such 
things  were  only  to  be  censured  in  the  abstract.  lie  protested 
against  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  denounced  the 
use  of  Latin  in  church  services,  and,  on  the  whole,  made  himself 
infinitely  troublesome,  like  an  honest,  straightforward  German  as 
he  was. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  PATTERN.* 

TTQW  patterns  are  designed  is  to  most  men  or  women  the 
-tj-  greatest  mystery  in  the  world.  People  who  pass  their  lives 
in  working  them  out,  and  even  artists  who  can  copy  anything  in 
nature,  are  bewildered  by  a  bit  of  Gothic  tracery  or  Moorish 
mesh-work.  And  it  is  not  many  years  since  there  was  no  solu- 
tion known  to  most  of  the  problems  left  us  by  the  old  masters  in 
decorative  art.  It  was  supposed,  for  example,  that  the  elaborate 
interlacings  of  the  Alhambra,  or  of  Arabic  ornament  in  general, 
were  simply  the  result  of  extraordinary  genius  and  experience, 
and  that  the  artist  made  them  he  knew  not  how,  until  Ferguson 
saw  through  it  all,  and  explained  to  the  world  that  the  most  com- 
plicated and  graceful  patterns  were  produced  by  the  cross-lines  of 
a  chessboard,  recrossed  with  diagonals.  Even  the  patient  and 
intelligent  Westwood  was  appalled  at  the  difficulties  of  Irish 
interlacings,  and  found  them  at  times  impossible  to  copy ;  but  now 
there  are  artists  who  understand  perfectly  the  principles  of 
their  construction.  And  the  further  we  go,  the  more  we  find  it  to 
be  a  fact,  that  even  boys  and  girls  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  can  be  taught  to  produce  quite  as  good  original  designs 
as  the  average  of  those  which  have  been  made  at  any  time. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Day,  who  has  an  established  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  decorative  art,  has  to  a  certain  extent,  assuming  that 
"pattern"  generally  means  a  repetition  of  a  given  ornament, 
shown  his  readers  how  one  may  be  designed.  There  are  many 
who  will  dispute  such  a  limited  definition  of  the  word.  The  free- 
hand artist,  for  example,  will  at  once  exclaim,  after  reading  the 
manual,  that  he  can  conceive  of  something  far  bolder  and  better 
than  anything  here  laid  down,  and  yet  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  what  are  now  generally  known  as  the  minor  arts.  But  the 
world  has  not  as  yet  advanced  to  this  stage  of  design.  And  Mr. 
Day  is  manifestly  limited  to  only  such  designs  as  may  be  executed 
by  machinery.    Thus  he  says : — 

Even  though  one  may  have  no  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
full  width  of  a  block,  it  may  still  be  found  convenient  to  design 
within  the  diamond,  if  only  in  order  to  economize  design ;  and,  mind  you, 
economy  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  ease.  Hut  for  economic  reasons 
there  would  be  no  weaving,  printing,  stamping,  and  so  on  ;  we  should  con- 
line  ourselves  to  embroidciy,  tapestry,  and  other  work  of  our  own  hands. 

Which,  in  the  interests  of  true  art,  would  hardly  be  such  a 
disaster  as  Mr.  Day  seems  to  suppose.  But  to  do  him  justice — 
more  than  he  has  done  to  some  of  his  predecessors  whose  works 
he  has  not  mentioned — he  has,  within  his  self-imposed  limit, 
executed  his  work  very  well  indeed,  and  shown  how  any  person 
with  the  least  knowledge  of  practical  drawing,  and  with  sense 
or  taste  enough  to  select  and  copy  the  simplest  ornaments,  or 
even  make  them  on  cut-out  stencils,  may,  by  mastering  a  few 

(15)  Deutsche  Rundschait.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenbeig. 
Juhrg.  13,  lift.  11.    Berlin  :  Pactel.    London  :  Nutt. 

•  Text-boohs  of  Ornamental  Design — The  Anatomy  of  Pattern.  By 
Lewis  P.  Day.    Illustrated.    London:  I!.  T.  liatsford. 


extremely  easy  rules,  learn  almost  at  the  first  trial  to  produce 
beautiful  and  symmetrical  patterns.  These  principles  are 
briefly  as  follows: — Firstly,  there  is  a  vast  order  of  such 
patterns  constructed  upon  cross-lines.  Vary  the  breadth  and 
intervals  of  these,  we  get  the  tartan  plaid ;  and  by  a  very  little 
practice  even  a  child  with  a  few  examples  can  learn  to  produce 
endless  changes  of  interlacing  squares,  Greek  meanders,  swastikas, 
crosses,  basket-work,  "  longs-and-shorts,"  and  diapers.  Cross  the 
squares  with  lines  diagonally,  and  we  get  first  the  triangle  and 
then  the  diamond,  which  is  Mr.  Day's  grand  piece  de  resistance. 
By  grouping  these  triangles,  as  is  well  shown,  in  three  plates,  a, 
very  great  variety  of  diaper  ornament  may  be  produced.  "Here 
we  have  the  basis  of  all  that  infinity  of  geometric  pattern  which 
we  find  in  Byzantine  mosaic  inlay,  and  in  the  Moresque  tile-work 
derived  from  it." 

The  circle  and  its  combinations  are  but  a  development  of  the 
square,  and  a  wave-line  only  a  rounded  row  of  chevrons  or  saw- 
teeth. But  in  practical  pattern-planning,  especially  in  what  is 
known  as  "  spacing,"  the  diamond  is  of  paramount  utility.  To 
avoid  monotony  where  there  must  be  repetition  is  a  task  which  is 
best  fulfilled  by  ranging  the  ornaments  diagonally,  and  in  showing 
how  this  can  be  done,  and  in  clearness  and  copiousness  of  illustra- 
tion, the  authoiieaves  us  nothing  to  desire.  The  only  exception  to  this 
is  that  his  explanation  of  the  "  drop  "  is  such  as  leaves  the  tiro  in 
great  doubt  whether  by  "  drop  "  the  author  means  the  omission  or 
leaving  out  of  a  part  of  the  pattern,  or  a  lowering  it,  which  latter 
is  the  real  definition.  Mr.  Day  makes  it  very  evident  that  the 
most  "  all-over  "  design,  no  matter  how  it  may  abound  in  "  give 
and  take "  caprices,  may  be  generally  defined  by  diagonal 
diamonds.  It  is  true  that  many  artists  produce  their  best  effects 
by  circles,  but  Mr.  Day  is  influenced  by  straight  lines  to  such  a 
degree  that  there  is  in  all  his  work  only  one  plate — 29 — in  which  the 
superior  boldness  and  beauty  of  the  spiral  or  "vine"  is  well 
set  forth.  But  within  his  limits  he  has  done  his  work  admirably, 
and  it  may  be  cordially  commended  to  all  beginners  as  the  best 
book — all  things  considered — at  present  within  their  reach.  Its 
shortcomings  may  be,  for  the  more  advanced  student,  to  a  great 
degree  made  up  by  a  study  of  the  Suggestions  in  Floral  Design,  by 
F.  E.  Hulnie,  and  the  works  on  foliage  of  different  kinds  by 
J.  K.  Colling,  in  both  of  which  the  vine  or  spiral  as  the  main 
element  of  the  pattern  is  well  set  forth.  For  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  by  any  who  have  had  experience  in  decorative  art  that  the 
anatomy  of  pattern  lies  far  deeper  and  involves  much  more  than 
the  ability  to  "  space  "  designs,  or  even  to  bring  them  within  the 
"  twenty-one  inches "  required  by  the  wall-paper  maker.  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  pattern  from  ornament,  and  a  correct  analysis 
of  the  former  should  embrace  instruction  in  the  latter. 


OLD  MANCHESTER* 

THE  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition  has  done  well  in 
issuing  this  very  pretty  volume  of  descriptions  and  views.  It 
gives  full  particulars  of  the  houses,  gateways,  towers,  and  monu- 
ments which  have  been  so  cleverly  arranged  in  the  grounds  at  Old 
Trafford.  A  permanent  record  of  this  part  of  the  exhibition  is 
likely  to  be  very  highly  appreciated ;  and  it  may,  possibly,  lead 
the  people  of  Manchester  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  fact  that  their 
great  city  grows  daily  more  and  more  ugly,  more  and  more  want- 
ing in  those  architectural  features  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a 
place  of  its  size  and  importance.  The  worst  part  of  it  is  that  the 
citizens  have  not  been  unwilling  to  spend  vast  sums,  as  they  vainly 
hoped,  in  improving  their  public  buildings  and  in  erecting  new 
ones.  The  result  is  sadly  disappointing.  The  new  Town  Hall, 
the  Law  Courts,  and  Owens  College  are  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  recent  erections,  and  they  have  set  an  example 
which  has  been  very  closely  followed  in  many  parts  of  the 
city.  The  same  heavy  style  of  Gothic  is  apparent  everywhere, 
in  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  sets  of  chambers  •,  but  the  chief 
warehouses  are  not  so  distinctly  Gothic,  or,  indeed,  anything 
else,  but  belong  to  an  anomalous  class,  in  which  a  little  tawdry 
ornament  does  duty  for  style,  and  a  renunciation  of  all  rules 
of  proportion  is  relied  upon  to  insure  originality.  The  de- 
pressing character  of  the  streets  is  not  relieved  by  the  sight  of 
handsome  old  churches  apparently  going  to  ruin,  with  broken  glass 
and  falling  ceilings;  or  by  the  very  ruthless  "restoration"  to 
which  the  Cathedral  has  been  subjected.  Here  and  there,  it  is 
true,  chiefly  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  old  Market-place,  a  half-timbered  house  of  many  gables  may 
be  found  and  admired;  but  one  feels  it  cannot  last  long,  unless  the 
authorities  should  soon  discover  how  valuable  such  fragments  are 
to  the  general  appearance  of  the  place.  This  little  volume,  illus- 
trating old  remains  and  recalling  handsome  houses  and  picturesque 
street  corners,  which  for  the  most  part  have  disappeared,  may  do 
good,  and  enable  the  authorities  responsible  to  see  how  far  they 
have  been  misled.  The  volume  begins  with  a  kind  of  architectural 
and  topographical  history,  which  may  he  taken  as  a  supplement 
to  Mr.  Saiutsbury's  political  history  of  Manchester,  and  which 
will  be  found  to  contain  many  curious  and  interesting  notes  on  the 
ways  of  life  in  a  Lancashire  manufacturing  town  in  bygone  days. 
The  Roman  remains,  identified  by  most  antiquaries  with  Man- 
cunians, are  perhaps  too  scanty  to  have  afforded  the  materials 

*  The  Boohe  of  Olde  Munchtster  and  Salford.  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibi- 
tion, Manchester,  1887. 
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from  which  to  restore-  the  very  perfect  gateway  which  its  do- 
signers  would  have  us  beliovo  truthfully  represents  "  the  Porta 
Decumana  of  ancient  Mancunium."  In  any  case,  it  forms  a  very 
good  entrance  to  tho  Street,  and  is  certainly  a  careful  study  of 
what  a  Roman  gate  may  have  been  in  Britain.  By  this  archway 
the  visitor  is  admitted  to  "  Market  Sted  Lane,"  a  place  in  old 
Manchester  whose  name-  was  long  corrupted  into  the  unmeaning 
form  "  Market  Streot  Lane."  Hero  we  have  half-timbered  houses 
in  plenty,  an  old  printing-office,  the  "  Eagle  and  Child  "  coffee- 
shop,  Chetham  College  (without  Mr.  Waterhouse's  new  school- 
room), the  old  bridge,  with  its  Early  Pointed  chapel,  the 
first  Exchange,  the  house  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  in  which  the  Pre- 
tender lodged  in  1745,  and  many  other  relics,  extremely  well 
grouped,  and  dominated  by  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  tower 
of  the  Cathedral,  in  which  a  chime  of  bells  adds  greatly  to 
the  general  impression.  We  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of 
the  attractions  of  this  eminently  successful  "  reproduction."  The 
volume  in  which  it  is  described  is  a  worthy  record,  and  is 
beautifully  printed  and  full  of  interesting  pictures.  Houses, 
churches,  coats  of  arms,  scraps  of  old  iron,  figures  and  costumes 
all  are  pleasantly  illustrated  ;  and  the  historical  portion  is  easy  to 
read  and  full  of  entertaining  notes.  The  book  is  chiefly  written 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire,  the  architect,  and  there  is  an  intro- 
duction by  a  local  authority,  Mr.  Milner,  President  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club.  Perhaps  the  pains  they  and  their  co- 
adjutors have  taken  may  have  some  effect  on  the  ^modern 
architecture  of  Manchester.  A  great  opportunity  offers  itself  in 
the  Infirmary,  the  central  building  of  the  whole  city,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  adorned  suitably  with  a  new  front.  Whether 
that  front  will  be  worthy  of  old  Manchester,  or  only  worthy  of 
the  oppressive  and  frowning  buildings  which  surround  it,  remains 
to  be  seen.  Manchester  as  a  city  sadly  wants  distinguishing 
features,  such  as  are  supplied  for  London  by  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  for  Liverpool  by  St.  George's  Hall. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MJTJSSERAND  (1),  who  is  already  well  known  by  pains- 
•  taking  work  in  various  departments  of  the  history  of 
English  literature,  has  written  a  creditable  study  of  a  subject  of 
which  English  students  do  not  generally  know  much,  and  which, 
indeed,  until  Dr.  Grosart  recently  printed  the  works  of  Greene, 
Nash,  and  Dekker,  and  the  Hunterian  Club  those  of  Lodge,  it 
was  not  easy  for  any  one  but  a  millionaire  to  study  in  his  own 
library.  We  might,  of  course,  pick  out  mistakes  or  oddities  here 
and  there — for  instance,  to  leash  together  "  Ascham,  Coryat,  and 
Sidney  "  as  among  the  few  possessors  of  "  a  supple,  alert,  and 
lively  prose  style  "  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  one 
of  those  eccentricities  which  ought  to  make  English  critics  of 
foreign  languages  tremble,  lest  haply  they  may  have  been  guilty 
of  similar  things  in  their  own  criticism.  Neither  should  Dr. 
Jusserand  take  Mr.  Landmann  for  a  prophet.  Neither  should  he 
call  Lord  Colambre  of  the  Absentee  "  a  lord  precheur,  after  the 
fashion  of  Richardson,"  for  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  nor  would  it 
have  occurred  to  any  one  but  a  Frenchman  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  all  Englishmen  preach  that  he  is.  But  within  his  proper 
limits  Dr.  Jusserand  is  learned  and  accurate,  and,  to  Englishmen's 
shame  be  it  spoken,  he  probably  knows  more  about  his  subject 
than  all  but  a  very  few  of  ourselves.  Those  few,  if  they  differ 
with  him  sometimes,  will  be  the  first  to  endorse  our  encomium. 

We  have  another  book  before  us  which  is  in  effect,  though 
only  partly  and  accidentally,  a  history  of  a  part  of  English  litera- 
ture. Three  of  M.  Nourrisson's  "  Philosophers  of  Nature  "  (2)  are 
Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Toland ;  Buffon  coming  after  them  to  till  the 
fourth  and  much  the  least  part  of  the  book.  The  author,  of  course, 
deals  with  his  subject  from  the  philosophical,  not  from  the  literary, 
side;  but  philosophy  until  our  own  days,  which  have  achieved 
the  feat,  has  never  been  divorced  from  literature.  The  book  is 
prefaced  by  a  long  and  interesting  introduction  on  philosophies  of 
nature  generally.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  M.  Nourrisson 
treats  his  subject  with  full  knowledge ;  it  is,  perhaps,  more  to  the 
point  to  say  that  he  treats  it  neither  popularly  nor  heavily. 
Perhaps  the  sections  on  Boyle  and  Toland  are  the  more  interesting, 
but  that  is  only  because,  compared  with  the  libraries  that  have 
been  written  about  Bacon,  the  literature  of  those  twin-subjects  is 
in  proportion  scanty. 

The  fourth  volume  of  M.  Jouaust's  elegant,  cheap,  and  satisfactory 
edition  of  Montaigne  (3)  has  appeared. 

The  cheap  little  collection  (or,  rather,  large  collection  of  little 
volumes)  called  the  "  Bibliotheque  utile  "  (4)  seldom  admits 
numbers  which  are  not  "  matterful  and  tactful,"  as  some  singular 
people  say,  nor  is  M.  Faque's  work  on  French  Indo-(Jhina  one 
of  the  exceptions.  Perhaps  a  neutral  historian  would  not  give 
quite  the  same  account  of  the  Tonquin  war  and  some  other 
matters,  but  that  is  nothing. 

Mme.  de  Blocqueville  (5)  ha3  shown  not  merely  so  amiable,  but 

(1)  Le  roman  anglais  au  temps  de  Shakespeare.  Par  J.  J.  Jusserand. 
Paris :  Delagrave. 

(2)  Philosophes  de  la  nature.    Par  Nourrisson.    Paris  :  Pcrrin. 

(3)  Les  essais  de  Montaigne.  Tome  4.   Paris  :  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(4)  Bibliotheque  utile  :  VIndo-Chine  Francaise.  Par  L.  Faque.  Paris- 
Alcan. 

(5)  I-c  Marichnl  Duvmd—Corrcspondance  inedite.  Par  la  Marquise  de 
Blocqueville.    Paris  :  Perrin. 


so  laborious,  a  piety  in  her  memoirs  of  hor  father  that  we  can 
even  pardon  her  a  rather  Miperlliiniis  polemic  with  jM .  do  Ala/ado 
in  the  preface  to  tho  present  book,  though,  as  a  rule,  nothing  is 
more  disgusting  or  more  sterile  than  these  bickerings  between  two 
contemporary  writers  on  the  same  subject,.  Alme.  , hi  I  iloequoville's 
present  book,  which  is  of  less  stately  and  more  handy  shape  than 
her  last,  contains  letters,  some  of  them  discovered  siuco  the 
publication  of  her  larger  book,  and  all  of  them  illustrative  of  tho 
character  of  its  hero. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  slay  a  minor  poet  utterly  unless  he  is 
of  the  worso  sex,  and  very  bumptious,  and  has  repeated  his  crimes 
several  times,  and  is  puffed  as  well  as  puffed-up.  Nono  of  these 
unforgivable  crimes  can  bo  laid  to  Alme.  de  Montgomery's  (6) 
charge,  so  we  shall  abate  our  rage  and  be  good  bawcocks.  Let  us 
only  say  that  "  Les  Amours  do  Fantasio  "  is  a  rather  dangerous 
title.  For  it  makes  one  think  of  Musset,  and,  to  be  brutally 
frank,  Musset  wrote  better  verses  than  Alme.  de  Alontgomery's, 
which  are  "  pretty,  but  slim  'uns,"  as  was  once  remarked  of 
another. 

The  third  quarterly  number  of  the  Annates  de  I'Ecole  libre  des 
Sciences  Politiques  (Alcan)  has  much  matter  of  interest  to  English- 
men. M.  Boutmy  writes  of  the  political  work  of  Sir  Henry 
Alaine  (whom  so  well-informed  a  writer  should  not  call  M.) 
AI.  Lefevre-Pontalis  continues  his  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  '45,  and  M.  Hulot  has  a  noteworthy  article  on  the 
way  in  which  French  Canadians  have  adapted  themselves  to 
Parliamentary  institutions. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

AN  elegant  little  book,  put  forth  to  profit  the  Students'  Union 
of  St.  Andrews  University,  is  the  miscellany  of  prose  and 
verse  edited  by  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes  and  Lewis  Campbell 
entitled  Speculum  Universitatis ;  Alma  Mater's  Mirror  (Edinburgh: 
T.  &  A.  Constable).  Somewhat  stouter  and  squarer  than  the  sister 
volume,  The  New  Amphion,  which  was  issued  not  long  since  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Union,  this  little  book  is  quite 
as  brave  and  antiquated  in  guise  and  fully  as  attractive  within.  In 
a  brief  memorial  preface  the  death  of  Professor  Baynes  is  recorded 
in  appropriate  terms  by  the  co-editor  Professor  Lewis  Campbell, 
who  is  also  a  contributor  of  sundry  good  things,  among  them  a 
version  in  Greek  of  a  graceful  little  poem  by  Air.  Andrew  Lang, 
on  the  fabled  suicide  of  Orpheus,  which  in  Elizabethan  days 
would  have  been  styled  an  epigram.  The  most  agreeable  pages 
in  the  volume  are  reminiscent,  as  in  Air.  Lang's  delightful  recol- 
lections of  old  St.  Leonard's,  or  commemorative  of  past  worthies 
of  St.  Andrews,  as  in  the  paper  on  the  Admirable  Crichton,  by 
Professor  Forbes,  the  retrospect  of  Air.  J.  Campbell  Smith,  and 
the  notes  on  Principals  Tulloch  and  J.  C.  Shairp.  Following  these 
graver  tributes  of  seemly  reverence  is  a  lighter  and  more  mis- 
cellaneous section,  in  which  Air.  F.  Anstey,  Air.  Austin  Dobson, 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Air.  W.  A.  Craigie,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Murray 
share  the  honours  of  a  pious  undertaking. 

Among  recent  issues  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  are  Mr. 
Joseph  Hall's  annotated  editions  of  The  Poems  of  Laurence  Minot, 
and  an  introductory  volume  to  an  Historical  Geography  of  the 
British  Colonies,  by  Air.  C.  P.  Lucas.  To  the  student  of  English, 
poetry  there  is  not  much  of  interest  in  Minot's  poems,  apart  from 
questions  suggested  by  their  metrical  structure.  As  a  rhyming 
chronicler  Alinot  is  frequently  felicitous  in  a  picturesque  phrase  or 
a  broad  and  vigorous  touch,  but  neither  in  narrative  nor  in  lyrical 
verse  does  he  attain  expressive  mastery.  Indeed,  he  hovers 
between  these  two  poetic  moods  with  a  determined  irresolution 
that  is  fatal  to  the  artistic  form  of  his  work,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
agree  with  Air.  Hall  that  "  his  turn  is  lyrical  rather  than  narrative." 
To  the  student  of  philology  and  history  the  value  of  Alinot's  poems 
is,  of  course,  considerable,  and  has  been  increasingly  appreciated 
ever  since  Ritson's  edition  appeared.  Air.  Hall's  volume  is  a  useful 
acquisition  to  the  student.  The  introduction  on  the  language  and 
metre  of  Alinot  is  lucid  and  pertinent,  while  the  annotation,  though 
copious,  is  not  diffuse,  and,  from  an  historical  standpoint,  is  espe- 
cially satisfactory.  To  judge  from  his  preliminary  volume,  Mr. 
Lucas  has  undertaken  a  work  of  obvious  educational  importance 
in  the  right  spirit.  His  method  of  narration  possesses  the  forth- 
rightness  of  style  that  is  a  main  assurance  of  utility.  The  title, 
Historical  Geography ,  is  perhaps  objectionable,  as  it  is  somewhat 
awkward,  for  it  is  scarcely  needed  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  avoid  geography  if  you  desire  to  tell  the  history  of  British 
colonization. 

Air.  John  Burroughs,  if  not  directly  responsible,  stands  as  lite- 
rary godfather  to  a  class  of  books  devoted  to  studies  of  the 
external  aspects  of  nature,  very  popular  just  now  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  we  have  a  fair  example  in  Air.  Herbert  Alilton 
Sylvester's  Prose  Pastorals  (Ticknor  &  Co.)  Considering  the 
frequency  of  such  books  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn,  on  the 
authority  of  Air.  Rider  Haggard,  that  the  writings  of  the  late 
Richard  Jefferies  are  much  read  in  America.  Without  possessing 
a  tenth  part  of  the  vigorous  individuality  of  Air.  Burroughs  or 
Richard  Jefferies,  Mr.  Sylvester  is  a  keen  observer,  and  knows 
how  to  delineate  without  making  description  tedious.  His  recol- 
lections of  a  boyhood  spent  among  the  beautiful  hills  and  wood- 
lands of  New  Hampshire  are  pleasant  to  read.  His  sketches  of 
rural  life  around  the  old  homestead  that  forms  the  centre  of  his 


(6)  Premiers  vers.    Par  Mme.  G.  de  Montgomery.    Paris :  Lemerre 
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youthful  rambles  have  a  piquant  American  flavour  that  will  be 
very  welcome  to  English  readers,  many  of  whom  will  sympathize 
with  bis  reminiscence  of  compulsory  church  attendance  in  the 
country,  f  haunted,"  as  was  Mr.  Sylvester  when  a  boy,  "  by 
numberless  spooks  of  condemnation." 

Well  printed  and  in  gorgeous  garb  of  gold  and  crimson  is  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Thomas  Archer's  Queen  Victoria :  her  Reign 
and  Jubilee  (Blackie  &  Son),  an  historical  survey  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign,  to  be  published  by  subscription  in  four  volumes. 
The  present  volume  contains  the  annals  of  our  times  to  the  year 
1S42,  and  is  illustrated  by  numerous  plates  after  portraits  and 
paintings  by  Winterhalter,  Wilkie,  and  others.  The  work  pro- 
mises to  be  a  complete  and  satisfactory  record. 

In  the  "  Camelot "  series  we  have  a  selection  from  Mazzini's 
Estop*  (Walter  Scott),  republished  by  permission  of  Mine.  E.  A. 
Venturi,  and  edited  by  Mr.  William  Clarke.  The  book  includes, 
among  early  writings,  the  curious  rhapsody  entitled  "  Faith  and 
the  Future,''  the  article  on  Lamennais  published  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  in  1839,  and  the  articles  on  "  Carlyle  "  and  "Byron  and. 
Goethe."  Altogether,  the  selection  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
It  is  curious,  for  instance,  to  compare  Mazzini's  review  of  M. 
Reuan's  La  JRcforme  Morale  et  Intelleetuelle,  the  last  of  his 
writings,  with  the  literary  fruit  of  an  earlier  and  more  passionate 
period. 

The  new  and  revised  edition  of  The  Comic  Blackstone  (Bradbury, 
Agnew,  &  Co.)  appears  almost  as  a  new  book  in  its  present 
attractive  form,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  W.  a'Beckett,  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Harry  Furniss.  The  coloured  plates  abound  in  whim  and 
fancy,  the  spirit  of  the  artist  being  thoroughly  congenial  to  the 
humour  of  this  diverting  book. 

Mr.  John  Oldcastle's  Life  of  Leo  XLIL  (Burns  &  Oates)  is  a 
well-written  memoir,  giving  interesting  particulars  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Pope's  priesthood,  of  his  long  and  active  pastoral 
charge  in  Perugia,  and  of  his  subsequent  election  as  Pope  and 
installation  at  the  Vatican.  In  supplementary  chapters  the  Rev. 
W.  II.  Anderdon,  S.J.,  discusses  and  translates  some  of  the 
poems  of  Leo  XIII.,  and  Mrs.  Meynell  contributes  sympathetic 
and  suggestive  reflections  on  St.  Peter's  and  past  and  present 
aspects  of  Pontifical  Rome.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with 
portraits  and  other  woodcuts. 

Herrick's  Hesperides,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Home  (Walter  Scott), 
appears  in  the  "  Canterbury  Poets,"  and  merits  a  popular  recep- 
tion ;  for  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  writes  a  judicious  introduction,  Mr. 
Homo's  notes  are  carefully  compiled,  and  the  text  appears  to  be 
accurate. 

The  Student's  Summary  of  English  History  (Philip  Sz  Son)  pre- 
serves the  best  features  o)  two  previous  manuals  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Haughton,  the  compiler,  and  gives  in  compact  form  the  facts  and 
dates  of  English  history,  interspersed  with  brief  and  relevant 
notes  drawu  from  various  historians. 

The  Mining  Manual  for  1S87,  compiled  and  published  by  Mr. 
Walter  R.  Skinner,  is  a  guide  and  directory  for  investors  in 
English  and  foreign  mines.  It  gives  particulars  of  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  mining  Companies,  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  a 
list  of  Directors,  with  addresses  and  statement  of  their  official 
connexions.  The  book  is  well  arranged,  and  the  information  given 
is  useful  and  complete. 

We  have  received  a  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Robson  Roose's  treatise 
on  (rent  (II.  K.  Lewis);  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Gneist's 
Student's  History  of  the  English  Parliament,  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  II.  Keane  (Grevel  &  Co.),  and  a  second  edition  of  The 
Home  Hymn-Book  ;  with  Accompanying  Tunes  (Novello,  Ewer,  & 
Co.) 

We  have  also  received  The  Life  of  Ernest  Jones,  by  Frederick 
Leary  {Democracy  OHice);  Stories  of  "  The  World"  (White 
&  Co.);  Ben  UYmion  and  other  l'arodies,  by  H.  F.  Lester 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  Trips  for  Tricyclists,  by  Professor 
Hnll'uian  (l'\  Warne  &  Co.)  ;  Sketches  of  Parisian  Life,  by  II.  F. 
Wood,  reprinted  from  the  Mottling  Advertiser  (Vickers) ;  and 
With  the  Unhanged,  by  Richard  Dowling  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.) 
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A  LESSON  FROM  EXETER. 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  terrible  dimensions  of  such  a 
disaster  as  that  of  the  fire  at  the  Exeter  Theatre  admit 
of  so  complete  an  explanation  as  is  in  this  case  forthcoming. 
Rutting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the  way  in 
which  the  fire  broke  out,  and  assuming,  as  there  seems  some 
ground  for  doing,  that  it  spread  with  such  fearful  rapidity 
:is  to  make  some  considerable  loss  of  life  too  probable,  we 
have  still  to  deal  with  a  catastrophe  in  which  the  death- 
list  is  one  of  a  length  almost  unexampled  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  cause  of  this  exceptional  fatality  appears 
to  indicate  itself  without  the  possibility  of  mistake.  Every 
other  condition  might  have  remained  the  same — sudden- 
ness of  ignition,  speed  of  combustion,  panic  (as  there  always 
is)  amoDg  a  portion  of  the  audience ;  and  yet,  but  for  the 
operation  of  the  cause  in  question,  it  is  certain  that  the 
tale  of  victims  would  have  been  very  much  shorter  than  it 
was.  One  glance  at  a  plan  of  the  theatre  is  in  reality  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  it.  Virtually,  the  whole  of  the  fright- 
ful loss  of  life  which  has  occurred  was  confined  to  the 
occupants  of  the  gallery,  and  the  means  of  egress  from  this 
part  of  the  house  consisted  of  a  staircase,  with  so  many 
turns  as  to  be  almost  as  dangerous  as  a  spiral,  which  led 
to  a  single  door  of  exit.  It  is  true  that  the  occupants  of 
the  gallery  might,  by  "  climbing  over  a  low  partition," 
have  escaped  by  a  "  straight  staircase  of  twenty-two  steps 
and  two  landings,"  leading  from  the  upper  circle  to  another 
door.  Rut  what  terror-stricken  crowd  ever  did  or  ever  will 
climb  over  a  low  partition,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  asked 
what  sort  of  a  job  they  would  make  of  it  if  they  tried. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  gallery  audience  were  con- 
fined to  their  own  staircase  of  forty-two  steps,  divided  into  no 
fewer  than  four  flights- — two  of  fifteen,  one  of  seven,  and  one 
of  five,  and  these  flights,  too,  as  Mr.  Phipps,  the  architect 
of  the  theatre,  admits,  while  congratulating  himself  on 
the  fact  that  there  are  "  no  winding  steps  whatever,"  are 
connected  with  each  other  "  at  sharp  angles  "  on  their  three 
landings.  That  such  an  arrangement  can  be  productive  of 
fully  as  fatal  effects  as  a  winding  staircase  finds  appalling 
proof  in  the  heap  of  corpses  which  were  found  piled  up  in 
these  sharp  angles — the  remains  of  unhappy  victims  who 
had  too  obviously  met  their  deaths  by  suffocation  in  the 
struggle  to  escape. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  tragic  occurrence  in 
order  to  review  the  condition  of  our  metropolitan  theatres 
by  its  lurid  light.  Looking  back  to  our  own  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject,  and  once  more  examining  the 
London  playhouses  as  therein  described,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  points  above  mentioned,  we  find  the  state  of 
matters  to  be,  in  many  cases,  very  disquieting.  This,  for 
instance,  which  we  printed  on  the  2nd  of  July  last,  will  strike 
most  people  just  at  present  as  very  disagreeable  reading  : — 
"  Perhaps  its  gallery  is  its  most  dangerous  part.  You 
u  reach  it  by  a  staircase  that  turns  and  returns  upon 

"  itself  at  right  angles,  the  door  being  in  Street, 

"  and,  so  far  as  we  could  see  on  the  night  of  our  visit,  that 
"  is  the  only  staircase.  The  two  ends  of  the  gallery  are 
"  connected  by  means  of  stairs  and  a  passage  beneath 
"  the  gallery  itself.  The  stairs  and  passage  might,  in  case 
"  of  alarm,  easily  become  choked  with  people.  At  the  end 
"  of  the  gallery  there  is  also  a  short  passage  leading  behind 
"  the  line  of  boxes  to  nowhere,  and  forming  a  cul  da  sac." 
Of  another  house  we  wrote  : — "There  is  only  one  exit  to  the 
"  pit,  and  this  also  applies  to  the  gallery,  which  is  reached 


"  by  climbing  up  some  fifty-six  steep  stairs."  The  gallery 
of  a  third  "  has  a  good  broad  staircase,  but  is  blocked 
"  up  at  the  pay-box  by  a  brick  pillar,  which  leaves  only  a 
"  narrow  opening  of  about  two  feet  wide."  Of  a  fourth, 
we  reported  "  the  pit  and  gallery  will  respectively  hold, 
"  and  generally  do  hold,  over  a  thousand  people,  and  yet 
"  the  gallery  has  but  one  entrance,  the  stairs  of  which  were 
"  blocked  at  intervals  by  no  less  than  two  barriers,  the  exit 
"  door  on  the  prompt  side  was  locked,  and  there  was  not  a 
"  key  or  a  handle  anywhere  to  be  seen.  .  .  .  There  is  but 
"  one  staircase  to  the  dress  circle,  and  this  has  to  do  duty 
"  for  the  upper  boxes  and  stalls,  the  latter  of  which  are 
"  approached  on  either  side  by  a  narrow,  winding,  and  most 
"  dangerous  staircase,  the  outlets  to  which  are  even  narrower, 
"  more  intricate,  and  more  dangerous  than  the  staircases 
"  themselves."  Of  a  fifth,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
popular  of  the  East  End  theatres,  we  say  : — "  We  succeeded 
"  in  discovering  that  there  was  but  one  staircase  to  the 
"  gallery,  across  the  entrance  to  which  a  strong  barrier  was 
"  placed,  leaving  only  a  narrow  hole  to  squeeze  through. 
"  The  extra  exit  was  securely  locked,  with  the  result  that 
"  four  streams  of  people  had  to  empty  themselves  down  one 
"  set  of  stairs."  At  a  sixth,  a  transpontine  playhouse, 
which,  like  some  others  on  this  side  of  the  water,  is  in  the  habit 
of  labelling  itself  all  over  with  the  words  "  special  extra 
"  exits,"  we  reported: — "  There  is  but  one  exit  to  the  gallery, 
"  for  the  other  so-called  means  of  exit  by  a  narrow  staircase 
"  at  the  back  of  the  private  boxes  was  locked  at  top  and 
"  bottom.  There  is  but  one  exit  to  the  pit,  which  is  reached 
"  from  the  front,  and  across  this  was  firmly  fastened,  even  at 
"  the  very  end  of  the  performance,  a  half-door.  That  which 
u  might  be  used  as  an  extra  exit  on  the  O.P.  side,  through 
"  a  yard,  was  firmly  padlocked ;  and  the  extra  exit  on  the 
"  prompt  side  was  not  only  locked,  but  also  locked  on  the 
"  other  side.  Even  if  this  door  were  open,  it  would  only 
"  be  found  to  lead  to  the  so  called  extra  exit  of  the  gallery, 
"  the  door  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  locked." 
Returning  to  the  more  fashionable  quarter  of  London,  we 
find  the  same  complaints  of  "  extra  exits  "  which  are  either 
not  extra  or  not  exits,  of  doors  which  are  kept  invariably 
locked,  and  of  passages  which  have  apparently  been  con- 
structed only  to  be  blocked  up.  This  last  abuse  of  barriers 
demands,  we  observed,  "  something  more  than  a  passing 
"  word.  They  are  erected  across  the  stairs  of  every  gallery 
"  and  pit,  and  sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  two  on 
"  each  stairs — one  at  the  money-box  and  one  by  the  check- 
"  takers.  They  are  often  so  heavy  that  they  take  several 
"  men  to  move  them,  and  their  thick  iron  bars  are  so 
"  strong  that  they  have  for  years  stood  the  pressure  of 
"  hundreds  of  people.  They  are  so  contrived  that  they  only 
"  leave  an  opening  of  about  two  feet,  through  which  a  man 
"  at  ordinary  times  can  hardly  pass,  and  in  a  crush  to  get 
"  in  men  and  women  are  continually  stuck  fast  and  have 
"  to  be  pulled  through  by  their  companions."  The  barriers,, 
which  are  frequently  left  up  during  half  the  night,  should 
be  done  away  with  altogether,  or  at  least  they  should  be  on 
hinges  and  under  the  care  of  a  policeman. 

We  have  referred  to  these  obstructions  as  representing 
the  most  purely  artificial  and  gratuitous  methods  of  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  the  playgoing  public ;  and,  because 
being  the  most  easily  removable,  they  are  also  the  most 
unpardonable  obstacles  to  expeditious  egress.  Such  mis- 
chievous abuses  as  these  ought  to  be  swept  away  at 
twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and  powers  ought  to  exist  for 
imposing  a  smart  fine  upon  a  theatrical  manager  for  every 
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day's  delay  in  removing  them  after  receipt  of  due  notice  to 
do  so  from  the  proper  authority.  But  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  Exeter  Theatre  appear  to  have  included  no 
such  deliberate  death-traps  as  the  "  barrier."  In  that 
theatre  people  perished  by  the  score  and  hundred  by 
reason  solely  of  the  combined  insufficiency  and  ill-construction 
of  its  means  of  egress ;  and  such  deadly  defects  as  these, 
though  not  of  course  so  easily  remediable  as  those  of 
which  we  have  last  spoken,  admit  nevertheless  of  a 
remedy  the  application  of  which  there  should  be  statu- 
tory powers  of  promptly  and  peremptorily  enforcing.  Legis- 
lation on  this  subject  has  been  already  as  good  as  pro- 
mised, and  even  those  who  have  no  superstitious  belief 
in  Acts  of  Parliament  will  hardly  deny  that  legislation 
can  do  a  good  deal.  It  cannot,  of  course,  insist  on 
the  ideal  theatre,  isolated  from  all  other  buildings  and 
with  external  staircases  by  which  to  descend  from  any 
part  of  the  house  to  the  ground  outside.  But  it  can,  at 
least,  demand  the  correction  of  such  crying  abuses  as  in- 
sufficient exits.  Staircases  which  double  on  themselves 
three  times  in  a  descent  of  twenty-five  feet,  doors  which 
open  inwards,  if  they  can  be  opened  at  all,  and  doorways 
and  passages  so  narrow  that  even  when  doors  are  open,  they 
might  almost  as  well  be  closed — these,  we  say,  are  matters 
with  which  legislation  can  deal  without  committing  itself  to 
any  unattainable  ideal  of  absolute  safety ;  and  to  say  that 
legislation  can  deal  with  these  matters  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying,  in  view  of  this  latest  and  most  terrible  of  all  our 
experiences,  that  it  should  deal  with  them  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 


STICKING  TO  IT. 

MINISTERS  have  certainly  not  had  in  the  course  of  the 
past  week  or  ten  days  anything  to  discourage  them  in 
that  course  of  welldoing  which,  somewhat  late,  they  have 
begun.  The  hot  fit  of  hope  which  came  upon  the  Glad- 
stonian  party  reached  its  climax  after  the  Northwich  elec- 
tion, but  met  with  a  chilling  frost  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
has  since  converted  itself  into  a  very  aguish  and  apologetic 
sort  of  veiled  despondency,  or  another  hot  fit  of  irritation, 
such  as  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone- has  shown  towards  the 
audacious  "  Liberal-Unionist  "  who  put  the  broom  through 
his  electoral  cobwebs.  Gladstonians  are  welcome  if  they 
like  to  console  themselves  in  their  own  way  for  the  failure 
of  their  two  great  English  and  Irish  meetings  of  Sunday 
and  Monday  last.  They  can  argue,  and  they  do  argue, 
that  the  loudly  announced  determination  to  do  or  die  at 
Ballycoree  was  carried  out  by  the  hurried  assembly  and 
more  hurried  (Assembly  of  some  stolen  meetings,  not  at 
Ballycoree  at  all.  They  can  argue,  and  they  do  argue, 
that  though  the  attendance  at  their  gathering  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  was,  by  their  own  confession,  "  very 
"  meagre,"  though  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  there,  though  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  told  them  almost  in  so  many  words  that 
he  had  more  wit  than  to  be  there,  still  all  this  was  only  due 
to  the  "  earnestness  "  of  metropolitan  Radicalism,  which  is 
not  to  be  beguiled  with  merry-go-rounds  or  tea-gardens 
even  as  these  Tories.  The  lucubrations  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Maude 
at  the  one  place  may  console  them  for  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  the  antics  of  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope  may 
seem  sufficient  at  the  other.  But  all  this  argument  is  the 
best  possible  evidence  of  discouragement.  So  long  as  the 
Government  hesitated,  the  Separatists  flourished — in  the 
words  of  the  old  ballad,  they  "  domineered  and  vapoured, 
"  they  were  stout  as  any  horse."  As  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment plucks  up  spirit  to  act,  their  courage  is  damped  at 
once ;  they  take  refuge  either  in  mere  feather-headed  ranting, 
or  in  plaintive  moans  over  the  right  of  public  meeting,  or 
else  in  disgusting  excesses  of  language,  such  as  those  for 
which  Mr.  IIealy  met  with  such  mild  rebuke  from  Mr. 
Courtney  the  other  day. 

In  Parliament  the  Government  has  nothing  now  to  do 
but  to  get  the  rest  of  the  routine  business  through  with  as 
little  loss  of  time  and  temperas  possible.  The  half-ludicrous, 
half-disgraceful  scenes  which  have  taken  placo  during  the 
small  hours  of  the  last  few  nights  are  no  new  thing,  though 
they  arc  doubtless  made  a  little  worse  by  the  presence  in 
Parliament  in  greater  and  ever  greater  numbers  of  persons 
such  as  Sir  George  Campbell  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  Dr. 
Tanner  and  Mr.  Coxybeare  on  the  other.  Any  night  of 
any  year  in  the  late  summer  could  match  in  kind,  if  not  in 
degree,  the  performances  of  last  Tuesday,  when  the  beauties 
of  Parliamentary  government  were  illustrated  by  the  dis- 


cussion in  various  forms,  but  always  in  such  a  form  that  no 
useful  result  could  possibly  be  attained,  of  half  the  subjects 
in  the  Encyclopaedia.  Then  did  the  Englisn  Parliament  con- 
sider solemnly  at  question  time  how  somebody  had  in  some 
circumstances  or  other  to  walk  or  drive  fourteen  miles  in 
Cheshire,  whether  the  proper  price  for  an  infantry  private's 
sponge  is  sixpence  or  ninepence,  and  whether  Mr.  Jones's  pic- 
ture-cleaning mixture  is  or  is  not  better  than  somebody  else' 
Then,  when  it  got  to  the  Estimates,  did  it  discuss  at 
greater  length  or  lesser  the  window  blinds  of  a  school  in 
Caithness,  the  maintenance  of  a  steamer  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  the  retention  of  Heligoland,  the  acquisition  of 
New  Guinea,  the  persecutions  in  Tonga,  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone's  fishing-rod,  Zululand  and  neighbouring 
countries  "  at  lairge,"  Cyprus,  a  bequest  "  by  a  benevolent 
"  person  of  the  name  of  Hutchinson,"  Irish  public  works 
generally,  the  periodical  allowances  of  nine  trumpeters  and 
one  kettledrummer,  together  with  many  other  things,  some 
rather  more  legitimate,  none  much  more.  Dr.  Tanner  and 
Mr.  Conybeare  may  do  this  annual  fooling  more  offensively. 
Sir  George  Campbell  may  do  it  with  a  more  ingenuous 
want  of  common  sense  than  usual,  but  there  would 
always  be  somebody  to  do  it.  All  that  governments  in 
this  troublesome,  but  fortunately  short,  final  stage  of  the 
Session  have  to  do  is  to  keep  their  temper,  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  "  drawn,"  and  to  get  the  votes  through 
somehow — a  duty  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  very 
well  discharged  by  the  different  officials,  especially  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  Colonel  King  Harman,  and  Sir  Henry  Holland. 

But  it  is  not,  and  it  is  very  well  known  not  to  be,  in 
Parliament  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  Ministerial 
business  lies.  As  soon  as  Ministers  have  got  rid  of  this 
troublesome  routine  business,  they  have  to  take  Ireland  in 
hand  seriously.  It  is  announced  that  Mr.  O'Brien  intends 
not  to  pay  attention  to  the  summons  issued  in  respect  of 
his  Mitchelstown  speeches ;  and,  if  so,  that  will  give  the 
Government  some  thread  to  spin,  even  if  his  example  is 
not,  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  followed.  But  practically  this 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  law  in  regard  to  contu- 
macious demagogues  is  the  least  part  of  their  duty.  The 
policy  of  last  Sunday  must  be  continued,  and  all  meetings 
called  to  encourage  the  people  to  trample  on  the  law  must 
be  stopped.  Still  more  important  is  the  carrying  on  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  kind  of  work  which  was  indicated  in  one  of 
the  questions  and  answers  of  the  same  night  just  referred 
to.  It  seems  that  three  farmers  were  summoned  under  the 
Act  at  Listowel  for  "  intimidating  and  preventing  the  col- 
"  lection  of  rents,"  that  in  consequence  they  waited  on  the 
agent,  apologized,  and  offered  to  pay  all  costs,  and  that 
consequently  the  proceedings  were  dropped.  That  is 
exactly  what  has  to  be  got  to  happen  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Ireland.  Once  make  farmers  and  peasants 
understand  that  the  law  is  more  formidable  than  the 
League,  that  submission  and  repentance  for  wrong-doing 
will  be  accepted,  but  that  stiffneckedness  will  meet  with  ne 
mercy,  and  the  ground  will  be  cut  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  malefactors.  With  such  negotiations  as  those  which 
Dr.  Walsh,  conscious  of  a  bad  time  coming,  has  been 
trying  to  set  on  foot,  the  Government  can,  of  course,  have 
nothing  to  do,  though  the  negotiations  themselves  may 
do  some  mischief.  Those  who  have  fought  the  whole 
length  of  this  Irish  war  from  the  incoming  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  1880  to  the  present  day,  know  but  too  well 
that  the  weak-kneedness  of  the  Irish  landlords  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  triumph  of  anarchy.  Too  many 
of  them  at  every  stage  of  the  conflict  have  hankered 
after  compromises  and  bargains,  have  forgotten  every- 
thing except  that  (in  such  cases)  very  treacherous  pro- 
verb, "  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  and  have 
been  disposed  to  buy  the  Danes  off  instead  of  fighting  them. 
Of  course,  if  any  Irish  landlord  thinks  that  the  party  of 
which  Dr.  Walsh  is  the  ghostly  counsellor  will  be  content 
with  anything  less  than  his,  the  said  landlord's,  whole  sub- 
stance, he  must  be  left  to  his  delusion.  But  the  Government 
is  very  little  concerned  with  any  such  affair.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  the  cause  which  we  defend  here,  and 
which  the  present  Government  ought  to  defend,  is  not  the 
cause  of  landlords  more  than  of  tenants,  of  Roman  Catholics 
more  than  of  Protestants.  It  is  simply  the  cause  of  the 
right  of  every  man  to  the  property  which  he  has  bought, 
inherited,  or  earned,  to  the  benefit  of  the  contract  into 
which  he  has  entered,  and  to  the  performance  of  all  lawful 
actions  without  let  or  hindrance.  These  three  rights  are 
what  the  National  League  denies,  and  it  is  the  attempt  to 
deny   them — now  in   many  places  victorious — that  the 
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Government  has  to  gmpplo  with.  What  has  to  be  re-estab- 
lished in  Ireland  if  not  landlord-right  any  more  than  tenant- 
right.  It  is  simply  freedom  ;  the  freodom  which  the 
National  League  has  in  great  part  abolished,  and  is  striving 
to  abolish  entirely.  It  is  the  reversal  of  a  system  which,  in 
Mr.  Dillon's  own  words,  "  will  not  permit  "  a  man  to  enjoy 
the  rights  which  tho  law  gives  him,  and  to  do  the  acts  which 
the  law  authorizes.  Archbishop  Walsh  and  such  landlords 
as  (like  Turks  listening  to  a  Russian  ambassador)  hearken  to 
his  words  may  sit  round  as  many  tables  as  they  like,  and  if 
they  come  to  an  agreement,  the  law  will  enforce  that  agree- 
ment for  them  in  lawful  ways  as  readily  as  it  will  enforce  a 
wiser  or  a  more  judicious  one.  But  what  the  Government 
has  got  to  do  is  to  see  that  no  agreement  other  than  a  legal 
and  spontaneous  one  has  force  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  legal 
agreement  is  interfered  with  by  illegal  or  extra-legal  action. 
Freedom,  pure  and  simple,  is  what  does  not  exist  in  Ireland 
at  present,  and  the  re-establishment  of  it  is  the  end  to  which 
the  alterations  of  the  Criminal  Law  are  the  means. 


Sill  GA.VAN  DUFFY  ON  IRELAND. 

OIR  C.  GAVAN  DUFFY  has  published  in  the  current 
^  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  a  project  of  an 
Irish  Constitution  which  differs  widely  from  Mr.  Gladstone's. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  writers  good  faith,  and  he 
has  had  a  wide  political  experience,  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Victoria.  He  has  himself  recorded  his  share  in  the  rash 
and  daring  agitation  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  and  his 
subsequent  efforts  in  concert  with  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas  to 
organize  an  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  had 
not  been  previously  known  that  during  Lord  Derby's  first 
Administration  Mr.  Duffy  and  his  friends  had  agreed  to 
vote  with  the  Government  on  the  decisive  question  of  the 
Budget,  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  support  of  their 
proposals  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  tenants.  The  compact, 
which  would  have  prevented  the  defeat  of  the  Government, 
was  dissolved  by  Lord  Derby's  refusal  to  concur  in  plans 
of  legislative  interference  with  the  property  of  Irish  land- 
lords. At  that  time  the  majority  of  Mr.  Duffy's  own 
allies  were  openly  or  secretly  opposed  to  his  policy  ;  and 
some  of  them,  including  Mr.  Keogh  and  Mr.  Sadleir,  im- 
mediately afterwards  accepted  office  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Government.  Despairing  of  success,  at  least  for  the  time, 
Mr.  Duffy  went  to  Australia,  and  in  the  colony  of  Victoria 
he  became  a  leading  member  of  the  Assembly  and  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  His  acceptance  of  a  title  from  the  Crown  appa- 
rently indicated  his  exemption  from  systematic  disloyalty  to 
the  Imperial  Government.  Since  his  return  he  has  taken 
no  active  part  in  popular  agitation,  but  he  has  never 
wavered  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule.  His 
lucid  and  attractive  literary  style  is  well  calculated  to  com- 
mand attention,  and  his  temperate  and  candid  tone  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  controversial  methods  employed  by 
Nationalist  members  of  Parliament.  As  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy 
admits,  the  experiment  of  framing  an  Irish  Constitution 
has  been  unsuccessfully  tried  by  many  politicians  whom 
he  describes  as  "  men  of  notable  ability.  O'Connell, 
"  Sharman  Crawford,  Smith  O'Brien,  Gray  Porter,  J.  G. 
"  MacCarthy,  and  others  less  widely  known,  sketched  from 
"  time  to  time  the  ground  plan  at  least  of  an  Irish  Consti- 
u  tution ;  but  none  of  these  proposals  has  kept  possession  of 
"  the  public  mind."  Two  or  three  of  those  who  are  included 
in  the  list,  and  especially  O'Connell  and  Butt,  were  men  of 
notable  ability ;  but  O'Connell's  plan  consisted  simply  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  consequent  revival  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt  seriously  believed  in  the  expediency  or  possible 
existence  of  his  own  impracticable  scheme.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  some  English  projectors  "  have  attempted  the  same 
"  task  with  only  limited  success." 

In  truth,  the  speculations  of  bookish  theorists  and  the 
compromises  devised  by  political  partisans  are  less  interest- 
ing than  the  inquiry  how  any  proposed  machinery  would 
work.  Both  O'Connell  and  Butt  included  in  their  imagi- 
nary Irish  Parliaments  a  House  of  Peers  which  would  have 
been  unanimously  hostile  to  the  new  Constitution.  Smith 
O'Brien,  who  was  scarcely  "a  man  of  notable  ability,"  when 
he  found  himself  in  a  small  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  foolish  enough  to  engage  in  a  hopeless  rebellion. 
"  It  is,"  as  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  naturally  remarks,  "  a  much 
"  more  serious  embarrassment  that  the  elaborate  and  inge- 
"  nious  scheme  formulated  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  Bills 


"lias  not  altogether  satisfied  tho  friends  of  Home  Rulo 
"  either  in  England  or  Ireland."  Mr.  Gladstone's  princi- 
ples are  declared  to  bo  sound  ;  but  the.  special  machinery 
which  lie  provided  for  accomplishing  those  and  other  essen- 
tial ends  is  no  longer  insisted  upon.  The  case  might  havo 
been  put  more  strongly.  Last  year  Mr.  Gladstone's  claim 
to  confidence  seemed  to  be  founded  on  the  ingenuity  with 
which  ho  had  guarded  against  a  few  of  tho  conclusive 
objections  to  his  plan.  He  and  his  followers  are  now  chiefly 
anxious  to  repudiate  inconvenient  prejudices  in  favour  of 
any  part  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886,  and  they  are 
unanimously  opposed  to  tho  Land  Bill,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Cladstone  and  Lord  SrENCEii,  was  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  the  original  plan.  Their  opponents  main- 
tain that  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task  are  in- 
surmountable, and  it  is  no  answer  to  their  objections  to 
boast  that  the  attempt  to  surmount  the  obstacles  has  been 
abandoned.  Sir  George  Tkevelyan  and  a  few  other  pro- 
fessed Unionists  have  returned  to  the  Gladstonian  fold  on 
the  pretext  that  their  former  and  present  leader,  being 
pledged  to  nothing,  may  possibly  devise  an  acceptable  plan 
to  be  substituted  for  his  original  measure.  The  repentant 
proselytes  may  perhaps  still  find  themselves  in  the  still 
more  unsatisfactory  position  of  relapsed  heretics.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  yet  committed  to  the  representation  of 
Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There  are,  in  fact, 
conclusive  reasons  for  and  against  the  proposal,  and  the 
antinomy,  as  it  would  have  been  called  by  some  German 
metaphysicians,  is  not  likely  to  be  resolved.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  finally  decides  on  the  exclusion  of  Irish  mem- 
bers, he  will  be  compelled  to  disband  his  latest  body  of 
recruits. 

The  most  remarkable  and  not  the  least  creditable  part 
of  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy's  scheme  is  a  provision  for  the  protection 
of  minorities.  He  would  prefer  to  more  elaborate  and  more 
novel  contrivances  the  familiar  system  of  three-cornered  con- 
stituencies. The  main  objection  raised  to  the  experiment 
as  it  was  recently  tried  during  a  few  years  was  that  any 
machinery  of  the  kind  would  be  swept  away  when  it  was 
found  to  interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  the  numerical 
majority.  The  anticipation  was  justified  by  the  result.  Sir 
C.  G.Duffy  complains  with  some  bitterness  of  Mr. Bright's 
successful  efforts  to  abolish  an  apparent  exception  to  the 
rule  of  democratic  equality.  His  own  measure  would  not 
be  liable  to  the  same  insecurity,  because  it  would  form  part 
of  the  fundamental  law  by  which  the  Irish  Constitution 
would  be  established.  Another  objection  to  the  plan, 
or  rather  to  its  sufficiency,  is  that  a  permanent  minority 
would  be  politically  powerless.  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  answers 
that  there  would  always  be  a  body  of  moderate  or  im- 
partial members  who  would,  in  ojmosition  to  any  unjust 
or  tyrannical  measure,  reinforce  the  minority.  The  author 
of  the  present  scheme  is  obviously  sincere  in  his  wish 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  sections  of  the  community. 
"  I  desire,"  he  says,  "  toto  corde,  to  secure,  not  the 
"  triumph  of  one  party  over  another,  but  the  unity  and 
"  peace  of  the  entire  people  of  our  island."  The  main  prin- 
ciples of  his  scheme  and  many  of  the  details  are  borrowed 
from  the  Colonial  Constitutions  which  have  been  established 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation.  Sir  C.  G. 
Duffy  proposes  to  create  a  Lower  House  of  about  a  hundred 
members,  to  be  returned  in  all  cases  by  three  cornered  con- 
stituencies. Instead  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  it 
existed  before  the  Union,  he  would  create  a  Senate  of  life 
peers,  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  in  the  Bill,  and 
afterwards  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  Irish  Ministers.  He  is  willing  to  include  in  the 
Constitution  Statute  a  provision  that  the  Sovereign  or 
Regent  de  facto  of  England  shall  be  Sovereign  or  Regent  of 
Ireland.  According  to  his  plan,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Statute  would  be  entrusted  to  three  judges,  also  to  be 
named  in  the  Act.  As  he  justly  says,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan  of  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  would  not  be  satis- 
factory. Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  protests  with  unusual  strength 
of  language  that  he  would  "rather  face  twenty  years  of 
"  despotism,  foreshadowed  with  brutal  plainness  of  late, 
"  than  see  Irishmen  accept,  as  a  settlement  of  our  claims,  a 
"  justiciary  which  would  defy  the  two  Houses  of  the  Irish 
"  Parliament." 

If  it  were  thought  desirable  to  place  Ireland  on  the  same 
footing  with  Canada  or  the  Australian  Colonies,  Sir  C.  G. 
Duffy's  Irish  Constitution  might  perhaps  serve  its  purpose ; 
but  it  is  universally  understood  that  the  great  Colonies  are 
in  almost  all  respects  practically  independent.  Although  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  bond  of  Imperial  unity  may,  by 
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virtue  of  its  elastic  character,  be  retained  for  an  indefinite 
time,  the  allegiance  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Crown  is 
voluntary,  and  therefore  precarious.  The  prerogative  of 
disallowing  Colonial  Acts  is  rarely  exercised  ;  and,  if 
it  came  into  collision  -with  a  strong  popular  wish,  it 
might  probably  be  the  occasion  of  a  rupture.  Both  the 
Canadians  and  the  Australians  are  in  the  habit  of  threaten- 
ing separation  when  they  are  dissatisfied  with  Imperial 
policy,  as  in  the  question  of  French  or  German  settle- 
ments in  the  Pacific  or  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  the  Dominion.  The  majority  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  have  deliberately  excluded  or  limited  English 
trade  by  the  enactment  of  protective  tariffs.  No  course  of 
legislation  could  be  more  injurious  or  more  unpalatable  to 
the  mother-country  ;  but  submission  to  the  consequences  of 
conceding  responsible  government  was  unavoidable.  Sir 
C.  G.  Duffy  would  apparently  allow  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament the  control  of  the  Customs;  but  he  adopts  the 
extreme  view  of  those  Irish  politicians  who  hold  that  gross 
fiscal  injustice  has  been  done  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed wrong  ought  still  to  be  remedied.  English  financial 
authorities,  with  few  exceptions,  hold  an  opposite  opinion. 
The  controversy  might,  if  Ireland  had  a  Parliament  and 
Government  of  its  own,  easily  degenerate  into  a  quarrel. 
The  reservation  by  England  of  the  right  of  regulating  the 
tariff  would  at  once  produce  a  hostile  agitation.  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  followers  have  again  and  again  held  out  as  one  of 
the  advantages  of  Repeal  the  facility  which  would  be 
afforded  for  excluding  the  baneful  competition  of  English 
manufacturers.  The  restrictions  which  might  be  imposed 
on  the  Irish  Parliament  by  an  organic  statute  would  be 
disregarded ;  and  the  powers  which  would  in  the  first  in- 
stance have  been  conceded  would  be  used  to  enforce  further 
demands.  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy,  notwithstanding  his  great 
ability  and  his  integrity  of  purpose,  will  fail  to  persuade 
Englishmen  that  an  independent  State  can  be  safely  allowed 
to  detach  itself  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


CLYWCH! 

"  J  I  THE  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  amid  cheers,  and 
JL  "  cries  of '  Clywch,  clywch,'  from  Mr.  W.  Abraham." 
There  was,  perhaps,  more  than  meets  the  eye  in  this  account 
of  the  last  moments  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Mines 
Regulation  Bill.  Mr.  W.  Abraham,  the  member  for  the 
Hhondda  "Valley  Division  of  Glamorganshire,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  Mr.  W.  Abraham,  the  member  for  West  Limerick, 
but  he  is  not  less  a  Home  Ruler.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed 
that  to  say  "  Clywch  "  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  English- 
man who  is  good  at  foreign  languages.  The  w  is  sounded 
like  u,  and  therefore  any  one  who  can  muster  a  fairly 
good  guttural  ch  for  the  termination  can  say  "  clywch  " 
"whenever  he  pleases.  All  Scotchmen,  and  nearly  all  Irish- 
men, who  can  correctly  indicate  a  large  sheet  of  water  quite 
or  nearly  surrounded  by  land  can  say  "  clywch."  Its  meaning 
is  confidently  believed  to  be  even  easier  to  master  than  its 
pronunciation.  It  is  simply  "  the  Japanese  equivalent  for 
'  Hear,  hear,  hear  ! '  "  translated  into  Welsh.  Naturally, 
therefore,  when  one  of  the  principal  statutes  of  the  year  had 
been  safely  warped  into  harbour,  and  the  miners  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (if  any)  had  had  their  agreements  made 
for  them  and  their  hands  safely  tied  up  by  the  law,  and 
when  the  other  members  cheered,  presumably  in  the 
English  tongue,  Mr.  W.  Abraham  joyously  shouted 
*'  Clywch,  clywch  !  " 

In  itself,  no  doubt,  "  clywch "  is  a  much  more  pleasing 
expression  than  those  used  by  Mr.  Healy  concerning  the 
alleged  experiences  of  his  friend  Mr.  Harrington  in  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  prisons,  and  his  own  intended  substitution 
of  dirty  water  for  argument  (or  contradiction)  in  his  pro- 
spective encounters  with  Mr.  Balfour.  It  is  not  to  bo 
supposed  that  Mr.  Abraham  merely  dropped  into  Welsh  by 
accident  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  moment.  It  is  more 
probable  that  his  exclamations  were  the  product  of  a  deli- 
berately planned  and  courageously  executed  intention.  Mr. 
Abraham  desires  the  creation  of  a  Welsh  Parliament,  and  a 
Welsh  Executive,  cujus  pars  magna — meanwhile  ho  wishes 
to  remind  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  it  is  a  body  repre- 
sentative of  not  one  people  but  of  many  peoples.  Parliament 
has  an  official  language,  it  is  true,  and  that  is  the  mongrel 
product  of  Saxon,  Flemish,  German,  Norse,  French,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  which  has  overrun  the  world,  and  engulfed 
the  North  American  and  Australian  continents,  in  which 
Suakspeare,   though   he  must  have  known  others,  was  | 


mercenary  enough  to  write,  and  in  which  the  Saturday 
Review  and  other  organs  of  aristocratic  tyranny  periodically 
express  themselves.  But  the  so-called  United  Kingdom 
contains  persons  who  speak  in  other  tongues.  Ihere  are 
indubitably  individuals  whose  gift  of  speech  is  limited 
to  Gaelic,  or  Erse,  or  Welsh,  or,  as  some  aver,  Cornish. 
These  races  are  now  asserting  their  long-disregarded  rights, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  use,  for  public  purposes,  of  their 
respective  national  languages.  If  Welsh  satisfaction  is 
required  to  be  expressed  in  a  foreign  language,  as  by 
the  words  "  Hear,  hear,"  it  is  a  badge  of  servitude.  It 
suggests  that  the  gibbering  of  Englishmen  is  more  con- 
venient than  the  gibbering  of  Welshmen,  and  this  is 
contrary  to  that  great  law  of  nature  which  proclaims  all 
languages  to  be  equally  convenient  and  equally  meritorious. 
If  Mr.  Healy  has  not  yet  claimed  the  right  to  address  the 
Speaker  in  Erse,  it  is  probably  because  the  devilish  wicked- 
ness of  overbearing  Saxons  has  doomed  him  to  be  brought 
up  in  ignorance  of  that  sublime  language.  Mr.  Abraham 
has  the  happiness  to  know  Welsh— at  least,  he  knows 
"  clywch  "—and  he  has  "  wowed  a  wow  "  and  intends  to 
"  keep  it  strong,"  that  until  a  Welsh  Parliament  sits  and 
disestablishes  the  Church  at — by  the  way,  where  is  the 
Welsh  Parliament  to  sit  ? — he  will  do  his  best  to  put  the 
Welsh  and  English  languages  on  the  same  footing. 

This  is  no  mean  enterprise.  It  has  been  a  characteristic 
feature  of  such  civilization  as  the  prevalence  of  monarchical 
institutions  has  permitted  to  come  into  the  world,  that  poor 
and  inconvenient  languages  spoken  by  few  people  have  tended 
to  become  extinct,  and  that  rich  and  adaptable  languages, 
spoken  by  large  numbers  of  people,  have  flourished  too  ex- 
clusively. This  has  been  the  hideous  consequence  of  leaving 
things  to  themselves,  and  giving  free  play  to  the  natural  vice 
of  competition.  Mr.  Abraham  will,  no  doubt,  claim  legisla- 
tive protection  for  decaying  and  decayed  national  languages. 
Speaking  the  same  language  is  an  important  bond  of  union 
between  people  of  different  races,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Heptarchy  would  unquestionably  be  promoted  by  a  revival 
of  proficiency  in  the  less  successful  languages  formerly  used 
in  these  islands.  No  doubt  the  House  of  Commons  will  next 
Session  be  assailed  with  unaccustomed  cries  of  whatever 
may  be  Gaelic  for  "  clywch,"  uttered  by  Dr.  Macdonald, 

the  Erse  for  "  It's  a  lie,"  or  "  Withdraw,  you  "  from 

Dr.  Tanner,  and  possibly  some  Cornish  battle-cry  (ex- 
humed from  reported  conversations  of  Dolly  Pentreath) 
from  Mr.  Conybeare.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  the  use  of 
gibberish  would  be  confined  to  mere  ejaculations  of  triumph, 
or  practically  inarticulate  interruptions  of  debate,  there 
might  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  practice,  but  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  claims  to  address  the  House  in  the 
language  most  familiar  to  the  orator  would  be  irresistibly 
urged,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  find  a. 
Speaker  of  exceptional  linguistic  accomplishments,  or  to 
provide  interpreters  who  should  render  every  ruling  from 
the  chair  and  every  announcement  of  Ministerial  policy  into 
a  variety  of  obscure  tongues  and  dialects.  This  would 
clearly  take  a  good  deal  of  time,  but  after  all,  that  would  be 
only  another  reason  for  Home  Rule  in  as  many  places  as 
possible.  Mr.  Abraham  knows  what  he  is  about.  Clywch,. 
clywch ! 


LIEUTENANT-PRINCES. 

IN  the  absence  of  other  really  important  news  the  stock, 
piece  of  Bulgaria,  which  has   already   amused  the 
European  public  for  two  autumns,  appears  likely  to  hold  its 
placo  on  the  boards  for  yet  another.    If  the  apparently 
authentic  news  of  Ayoub  KnAN's  repulse  by  Afghan  troops, 
from  the  Afghan  frontier  is  confirmed,  it  will  be  improbable 
that  any  serious  trouble  will  come  from  his  escape.    For  a 
second  attempt  to  cross  would  have  no  greater  chance  of 
success  than  a  first,  and  a  return  into  Persia  must  lead  to 
capture,  the  desert  which  extends  southwards  and  west- 
wards being  practically  impossible  to  cross  except  by  a  few 
well-known  and  easily  guarded  ways.    It  is  very  likely  that 
the  Russians  are,  as  the  Times  CoiTespondent  asserts,  taking 
official  credit  to  themselves  for  having  raised  the  difficulty  at 
Khoja  Haleh  merely  in  order  to  obtain  concessions  elsewhere ; 
but  that  is  no  news  to  readers  of  the  Saturday  Revieio.  And 
if  the  autumn  mind,  greedy  of  disaster  and  not  satisfied  with 
mere  domestic  calamities,  fixes  on  a  Vienna  telegram  which 
speaks  about  measures  being  taken  for  the  protection  of 
Russian  subjects  in  Herat,  that  mind  may  be  consoled  or 
disappointed,  as  the  case  may  be,  first  by  remembering 
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that  Vienna  is  not  exactly  the  most  authoritative  news- 
mart  of  tho  Continent,  and,  secondly,  by  receiving  the 
assurance  that,  whenever  Russia  wauls  Herat,  she  will 
also  assuredly  not,  want  a  pretext  for  going  there.  The 
only  trust  now  is  in  that  readiness  and  efficiency  of  the 
Indian  army  of  which  Sir  F.  ROBERTS  is  confident. 

"We  must  therefore  return  to  tho  Bulgarian  tragi-eomcdy, 
and  certainly  tho  oddity  and  rapidity  of  tho  changes  in 
that  performance  deserve  observation,  if  not  admiration. 
The  surprising  ERNEOTH  mission  is,  according  to  some, 
already  a  thing  of  the  past  ;  but,  according  to  others, 
it  is  by  no  means  dead,  and  the  mysterious  and  dignified 
utterances  of  the  German  official  press  are  supposed  to 
be  directed  towards  it.  The  plan  as  arranged,  or  said  to 
be  arranged,  is  to  be,  or  was  to  have  been,  as  follows. 
Leave  having  been  obtained  on  the  proposal  of  Turkey  and 
Russia,  backed  by  the  good  offices  of  Germany,  the  General 
would  set  out,  accompanied  by  some  decent  "  ambassador's 
"  cloak "  in  the  shape  of  an  Effendi  or  a  Pasha.  He 
would,  of  course,  in  this  capacity  be  received  by  an  erring 
hut  guileless  people,  and  a  usurping  but  polite  Prince  with 
open  arms.  No  sooner  would  he  have  accomplished  the 
ceremonies  of  reception  than,  with  a  dexterity  worthy  of  any 
stage,  he  would  throw  off  the  costume  of  Envoy  or  Commis- 
sioner, appear  in  the  full  uniform  (whatever  it  may  be)  of  a 
"  Lieutenant-Prince,"  and,  with  one  wave  of  the  wand 
■which  all  Lieutenant- Princes  bear,  or  should  bear  (for  this, 
vvo  confess,  is  the  first  instance  in  which  we  have  heard  of 
one),  waft  Prince  Ferdinand  to  his  Hungarian  or  other 
home,  the  Bulgarian  people  into  a  state  of  sweet  repentance 
and  amendment  of  mind,  and  Bulgaria  itself  into  the  arms 
at  once  of  its  Suzerain  and  its  Czar.  This  a  difficult  task, 
one  would  have  thought,  but  all  things  are,  doubtless,  easy 
to  such  unusual  persons  as  Lieutenant-Princes.  It  has  been 
said  that,  according  to  some,  this  agreeable  project  has 
heen  knocked  on  the  head,  that,  according  to  others,  the 
solemn  head-shakings  of  the  German  official  mouthpiece  are 
equivalent  to  an  acceptance  of  it.  Those  who  say  this  last 
must  be  either  singularly  unaccustomed  to  the  perusal  of 
diplomatic  documents,  or  else  possessed  of  some  secret  for 
developing  sympathetic  ink  which  is  not  in  the  possession  of 
plain  folk.  The  declaration  in  question,  of  course,  says  very 
hard  things  of  Bulgaria  and  its  intrusive  Prince,  expresses 
that  wrath  at  disturbers  of  the  peace  which  sits  so  well  on 
a  peaceful  and  unwarlike  nation,  threatens  vague  but  dread- 
ful things  in  one  direction — that  of  Sofia  (the  vaguest  and 
most  dreadful  being  the  identification  of  the  luckless  Prince 
with  "  Orleanism,"  whatever  Orleanism  may  have  to  do  in 
the  Bulgarian  galley),  and  insinuates  pleasant  things  in 
another  direction— that  of  St.  Petersburg.  But  there  is 
not  the  very  slightest  indication  of  any  intention  on  the 
German  part  to  authorize,  much  less  to  take,  steps  of  the  only 
kind  that  could  be  really  formidable  to  Bulgaria.  Nay, 
the  announced  rigid  adhesion  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is 
actually  fatal  to  the  idea  of  any  active  promotion  of  the 
grotesque  process  of  Lieutenant-Princing  General  Ernroth 
or  General  anybody.  "  Ceci  n'est  pas  dans  mon  rollet," 
says  the  husband  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  amusing 
of  modern  farces ;  "  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner, 
"  doubled  with  Lieutenant-Prince,  to  be  turned  inside  out 
"  when  necessary,  is  not  among  my  obligations  by  the 
"  Berlin  Treaty,"  the  subscriber  to  that  Treaty  may  and 
must  say.  That  Germany  may  wink  at  such  a  proposal  is 
possible ;  but,  if  the  three  Powers  which  have  no  interest 
in  simply  handing  over  Bulgaria  to  Russia  politely  refer  to 
the  instrument  under  which  alone  Russia  can  make  the 
suggestion,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Germany  will  do  no 
more. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  a  distinct,  if  rather 
German,  humour  in  this  solemn  objurgation  of  Bulgaria 
for  her  wicked  conduct  in  periodically  disturbing  peaceful 
Europe's  autumn  holiday  for  three  years.  On  the  first 
occasion  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  certain  ground  for  the 
charge;  for  by  giving  countenance,  if  not  instigation,  to 
the  Eastern  Roumelian  rising,  Prince  Alexander  put  him- 
self something  more  than  technically  in  the  wrong.  But 
it  is  notorious  that  Europe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  condoned 
that  offence  and  acquiesced  in  the  union  of  Bulgaria.  To 
find  fault  with  Bulgaria  for  the  incidents  of  last  year  and  of 
this  is  such  an  obvious  case  of  accusing  the  lamb  that  a 
third  party  can  hardly  do  it  without  a  sarcastic  reflection 
on  the  wolf.  It  was  not  Prince  Alexander  who  kidnapped 
tho  Czar,  but  (let  us  say,  to  be  within  the  strict  limits  of 
demonstration  and  diplomacy)  persons  afterwards  favoured 
and  protected  by  the  Czar's  representatives  who  kidnapped 


Prince  Alexander.  It  has  not  been  Bulgaria  who  has 
refused  to  havo  a  suitable  Prince,  but  Russia  who  has  set 
her  face  against  the  candidal  me  of  any,  no  matter  what,  pos- 
sible prince  for  Bulgaria.  And  now  it  is  not  Bulgaria  who 
is  threatening  to  occupy,  let  us  say,  Odessa  and  Sebastopol ; 
it  is  not  Bulgaria  who  is  paying  Nihilist  adventurers;  it 
is  not  Bulgaria  who  is  suggesting  (let  us  say  again)  that 
the  Romanoffs  are  not  Romanoffs  at  all,  and  that  if  they 
were,  they  have  no  right  to  the  Russian  throne.  All  that 
this  wicked  principality  asks  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  her 
own  way  in  peace  and  quietness,  having  complied  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  all  exact  particulars  of  form,  with  the  instrument 
of  her  creation.  The  position  is  so  strong  that  it  would 
require  some  extraordinarily  vigorous  argumentative  attack 
on  the  Russian  side  to  dislodge  those  who  hold  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  argument 
forthcoming  at  all,  except  the  suicidal  ono,  that  Russia 
expended  her  blood  and  treasure  on  Bulgaria,  and,  therefore, 
has  a  right  to  do  with  Bulgaria  what  she  likes.  Suicidal, 
we  say,  because  if  it  is  admitted,  it  makes  it  impossible  for 
Russia  also  to  rely  as  she  relies  on  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  acknowledges  no  such  right  whatever.  Putting  this 
aside,  we  look  for  a  Russian  argument,  and  find  none.  The 
fictions  about  Bulgarian  tyranny  have  been  shown  to  be  fic- 
tions over  and  over  again ;  and  even  if  they  were  true,  they 
would  give  Russia  no  special  locus  standi.  One  of  the 
latest  Russian  advocates,  an  anonymous  "  Diplomate  Russe," 
roundly  accuses  English,  German,  and  Austrian  journals 
in  a  lump  of  "  lying,"  because  they  refuse  to  see  anything 
but  sheer  aggression  and  greed  in  Russian  proceedings ;  but 
he  can  himself  give  no  excuse  for  her  action  except  the 
invalid  one  noticed  above.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed;  for 
there  is  none.  As  a  matter  of  pure  sentiment  Russia  might 
have  made  out  some  case  if  she  had  behaved  differently  ; 
but  few  systems  of  morality  recognize  in  the  benefactor  the 
right  to  break  the  head  of  the  ungrateful  for  no  other 
reason  than  his  alleged  ingratitude.  As  a  matter  of  legal 
right  Russia  has  no  more  than  any  other  Power.  All  this 
is  so  clear  that  it  can  escape  no  one  who  does  not  choose  to 
ignore  it.  The  "  Lieutenant-Prince  "  is  only  the  last  of  a 
dozen  different  pretexts  whereby  Russia  has  sought  to  cheat 
Europe  into  giving  her  a  license  for  violence,  and,  unless 
Europe  is  exceedingly  foolish,  it  will  have  the  fate  of  all  the 
others.  If  the  honest  man  wants  to  get  into  the  Bulgarian 
closet  let  him  do  it  in  the  frank  burglarious  way;  it 
would  be  too  simple  to  give  him  a  commission  of  entry  to 
inspect  the  gas-meter  or  to  mend  the  lock  of  the  parlour 
door. 


THE  TRADES-UNION  CONGRESS. 

r  I  HIE  discussions  of  the  Trades-Union  Congress  at 
-L  Swansea  justify  the  most  unfavourable  criticism  to 
which  the  annual  meetings  of  Union  delegates  have  been 
exposed.  In  his  opening  address  the  President,  Mr. 
Bevan,  propounded  a  series  of  Socialistic  doctrines,  and  in 
its  preliminary  meeting  the  Congress  had  already  pledged 
itself  to  the  latest  form  of  political  partisanship.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  topic  more  remote  from 
the  proper  business  of  the  Congress  than  the  policy  of  pro- 
hibiting the  Nationalist  meeting  at  Ennis ;  but,  although 
there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
meddling  with  the  question,  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in 
condemnation  of  the  Government  was  ultimately  passed. 
According  to  the  usual  practice  of  revolutionary  zealots  the 
Congress,  having  resolved  itself  for  the  time  into  a  political 
club,  assumed  the  right  of  dictating,  not  only  to  the 
Executive  Government,  but  to  a  House  of  Commons  elected 
by  household  suffrage.  The  Crimes  Act  was  deliberately 
approved  by  a  large  Parliamentary  majority,  and  when 
its  application  was  questioned,  the  House  of  Commons 
sanctioned  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  proclamation.  Good 
citizens  feel  themselves  bound  to  accept  the  decision  of  Par- 
liament, even  when  their  own  judgment  has  been  overruled. 
It  is  better  to  be  governed  by  a  lawfully  elected  Legislature, 
than  by  a  combination  formed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a 
single  class  of  the  community.  The  predominance  of  political 
considerations  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  was 
curiously  illustrated  by  an  incidental  discussion  on  the 
question  whether  a  Conservative  working-man,  who  might 
concur  in  the  trade  policy  of  the  Unions,  would  be  eligible 
as  a  Parliamentary  candidate.  One  of  the  leading  members, 
apparently  with  the  assent  of  the  audience,  contemptuously 
rejected  the  doctrine  that  any  working-man  ought  to  be 
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raised  to  a  position  of  trust,  unless  be  was  a  Radical  as 
well  as  a  supporter  of  the  so-called  rights  of  labour.  The 
compliments  which  are  conventionally  paid  to  the  modera- 
tion of  Trades-Unionists  are  intelligible,  if  not  altogether 
sincere.  On  the  present  occasion  it  is  impossible  to  affect 
ignorance  of  the  violent  character  of  the  speeches  and  re- 
solutions. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  useless  to  object  to  the 
wilful  abuse  of  a  legal  right.  The  Trades-Union  leaders 
are  violating  no  law  in  maintaining  unjust  doctrines,  and 
in  talking  inllated  and  mischievous  nonsense. 

The  hackneyed  delusion  of  a  connexion  between  the  pro- 
sperity of  operatives  and  the  tenure  of  land  reappeared,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  the  President's  address.  In 
common  with  many  other  agitators,  Mr.  Bevan  professes  to 
believe  that  large  tracts  of  land  are  lying  idle,  and  growing 
weeds  instead  of  corn,  through  the  effect  of  vicious  laws,  j 
The  Trades-Unions  fancy  that  their  class  has  an  interest  in 
the  matter,  because,  as  they  assert,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  throng  to  the  towns,  where  they  lower  wages  by 
competition.  Agrarian  projectors  never  answer  the  obviously 
true  proposition  that  the  owners  of  uncultivated  lands 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  find  tenants  or  purchasers  who 
would,  probably  to  their  ruin,  and  in  any  case  at  their  own 
expense,  try  the  experiment  of  making  a  livelihood  as  petty 
occupiers  or  owners.  As  it  has  been  again  and  again  stated, 
without  possibility  of  contradiction,  land  to  almost  any 
extent  can  now  be  bought  or  hired  in  every  county  of 
England  and  Wales  at  a  price  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  thought  absurdly  low,  Those  who  best 
understand  agriculture  doubt  whether  small  freeholds  or 
leaseholds  could  be  cultivated  more  economically  or  more 
productively  than  existing  farms.  If,  contrary  to  all  pro- 
bability, the  country  were  found  to  maintain  a  larger  popu- 
lation by  division  into  small  holdings,  the  increase  of 
population  would  soon  revive  the  pressure  which  is  at 
present  felt.  It  will  exceed  the  powers  though  not  the 
wishes  of  the  Trades-Union  managers  to  establish  a  close 
monopoly  of  labour  in  favour  of  their  present  constituents. 
It  is  for  this  object  that  they  would  prevent  or  discourage 
immigration  into  the  towns,  and  that  they  are  constantly 
engaged  in  devising  plans  for  rendering  labour  less  efficient. 
One  among  many  similar  theories  which  found  favour  with 
the  Congress  was  to  the  effect  that  piece-work  tended  to 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  product.  It  was  even  asserted, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  fact,  that  piece-work  tended  to 
deprive  the  best  workmen  of  the  legitimate  advantage  of 
their  superior  skill.  The  real  objection,  of  course,  was  the 
exactly  opposite  result,  that  piece-work  might  diminish  the 
number  of  workmen  who  would  be  required  to  perform  the 
amount  of  labour  and  that  it  might  disturb  the  general  level 
of  payment. 

If  the  intrusion  of  the  Unions  into  the  domain  of  politics 
is  objectionable,  their  confused  notions  on  the  economic 
issues  with  which  they  might  properly  deal  are  almost 
equally  perverse.  In  their  natural  eagerness  to  raise  the 
price  of  labour  they  almost  always  forget  that  the  necessary 
consequence  of  success  would  be  to  make  commodities 
dearer.  Although  they  regard  foreign  competition  as  a 
grievance,  they  are  prepared  to  adopt  measures  which  would 
ensure  the  victory  of  their  rivals,  and  the  consequent  decay 
or  destruction  of  the  industry  by  which  they  live.  The  im- 
policy of  killing  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs  was 
recognized  by  primeval  economists  more  fully  than  by  the 
Trades-Unions  at  the  present  day.  The  hands  employed  in 
a  factory  seek  an  advantage  which  is  undoubted,  if  it  is 
attainable,  by  endeavouring  to  increase  the  share  of  the 
profits  which  are  divided  between  themselves  and  the  em- 
ployers. As  soon  as  they  pass  the  limit  at  which  the  manu- 
facturer can  afford  to  continue  his  operations  they  run  the 
risk  of  injuring  themselves  as  well  as  the  obnoxious  capi- 
talist. The  .speakers  at  the  Congress  had  no  hesitation  in 
reproducing  the  stalest  fallacies  as  to  the  injuries  inllicted 
on  labour  by  the  owners  of  capital.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Mr.  Bevan  and  his  friends  would  proceed  at  once  to  the 
division  of  property ;  but  manufacturers  and  traders  will 
do  well  to  notice  the  similarity  of  the  menaces  which  are 
addressed  to  landowners  and  to  capitalists.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  some  of  the  Swansea  declaimers  were  inspired 
by  rhetorical  necessities  rather  than  by  serious  conviction. 
Unfortunately  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  they  were  in 
earnest  when  they  advocated  compulsory  legislation  in 
almost  every  branch  of  industry.  The  President  remarked 
that  landowner.';  had  not  objected  to  compulsion  when  they 
filched  the  land  from  the  people  with  the  aid  of  Parliament. 
It  may  perhaps  have  occurred  to  a  few  of  the  more  silent 


delegates  that  neither  landowners  nor  Parliament  had  done 
anything  of  the  kind.  If  the  orator  referred  to  Inclosure 
Acts  he  might  have  remembered  that  they  necessarily  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  Parliament,  whereas  an  Eight  Hours 
Bill  would  arbitrarily  supersede  individual  option.  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Bevan  extended  his  charge  against  landlords  to 
the  whole  of  their  property. 

Even  the  confident  advocates  of  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  operatives  seem  to  have  perceived  that  difficult  questions 
might  arise  in  their  negotiations  with  foreign  trade 
Societies.  The  project  of  an  international  union  has  often 
been  brought  forward,  but  it  has  never  assumed  a  practical 
shape.  An  impartial  visitor  to  Swansea  might  have 
thought  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Congress  were  sufficiently 
extravagant;  but  when  the  Trades-Union  leaders  have 
entered  into  negotiations  with  French  or  German  workmen 
they  have,  not  without  reason,  prided  themselves  on  their 
own  comparative  moderation.  The  English  delegates  pro- 
pose to  tax  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  impair  the 
security  of  ownership  by  the  regular  exercise  of  their  rights 
as  Parliamentary  electors.  The  anarchists  of  Paris,  though 
they  enjoy  the  blessings  of  universal  suffrage,  trust  rather  to 
violence  in  the  streets  than  to  the  aid  of  their  own  chosen 
representatives.  The  large  section  of  their  body  which 
depends  on  the  production  of  ornamental  superfluities  is 
prepared,  on  small  provocation,  to  promote  its  own  pro- 
sperity by  cutting  the  throats  of  its  customers.  The 
Swansea  Congress  has  inherited  from  the  classes  which 
formerly  governed  the  country  some  respect  for  the  la^n- 
which  its  members  helped  to  make,  and  some  habits  of 
peaceable  agitation.  Continental  methods  are,  therefore, 
regarded  with  disapproval,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  pursuit 
of  a  common  object  may  ensure  unity  of  action.  Mr.  Bevan 
proposes  to  relieve  the  foreign  competitors  of  English  work- 
men from  hardships  which  they  are  apparently  compelled 
to  suffer.  He  asserts  that  it  is  by  working  sixteen  hours  a 
day  that  French,  Belgian,  and  Austrian  workmen  are 
"  active  competitors  in  our  own  markets ;  but  once  assist 
"  them  in  obtaining  legitimate  hours,  and  the  selling  prices 
"  of  their  commodities  will  inevitably  lise,  thereby  re- 
"  moving  the  keen  commercial  rivalry  at  present  existing." 
This  benevolent  sympathy  might  possibly  cause  some  feeling 
of  suspicion  in  its  objects.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Continental  competitors  are  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
competition  with  England.  Mr.  Bevan  further  declares 
that,  "  when  an  International  Congress  meets  in  a  cordial 
"  and  trustful  spirit,  the  atrocious  State-paid  bounties  will 
"  meet  with  their  death-blow."  As  the  bounties  are  im- 
posed for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  a  monopoly  to 
indigenous  sugar  refiners  and  their  workmen,  it  will  require 
a  singularly  cordial  and  trustful  spirit  to  induce  the  pro- 
tected interests  to  sacrifice  the  advantages  which  they 
enjoy.  The  statement  that  the  interests  of  English  and 
foreign  manufacturers  are  essentially  antagonistic,  while 
the  interests  of  English  and  foreign  workmen  are  identical 
needs  some  elucidation ;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
examine  more  closely  the  arguments  or  conclusions  of  a 
Trades-Union  leader  who  boasts  that  "  Socialism  has  lost  its 
"  terrors  for  us.  We  recognize  our  most  serious  evils  in 
"  the  unrestrained,  unscrupulous,  and  remorseless  forces  of 
"  capital."  It  would  appear  that  the  Trades-Unions  share 
the  opinions  of  such  politicians  and  economists. 


FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF— WHAT? 

THE  British  Association  owes  an  unwontedly  large  debt 
of  gratitude  this  year  to  the  "primitive  Aryan." 
That  interesting,  if  somewhat  shadowy  figure  has  served  a 
scientific  congress  more  than  one  good  turn  before  this ; 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  he  has  ever  on  any  previous 
occasion  supplied  it  with  almost  the  only  subject  which  has 
been  handled  in  anything  at  all  resembling  the  spirit 
theoretically  supposed  to  animate  its  proceedings.  In  saying 
this  we  do  not  of  course  mean  to  imply  that  the  interesting 
little  passage  of  arms  which  has  taken  place  between  Pro- 
fessors Max  Muller  and  Sayce  was  actually  decisive  of 
anything  except  of  the  curiously  anomalous  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  former  Professor  and  his  "  faithful 
"  deputy."  But  still  it  was  enlightening,  as  all  con- 
troversies between  two  masters  of  a  subject  must  needs 
be.  We  may  not  see  our  way  even  now  to  determining 
the  exact  position  of  the  "  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race,"  and 
for  our  own  part  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  disputes 
as  to  the  proper  disposal  of  that  most  troublesome  piece  of 
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domestic  furniture  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come  to 
agitato  the  household  of  science.  As  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  occupant  of  the  cradle,  they  at  any  rote  promise  to 
form  a  subject  of  interminable  conflict.  What  was  the 
colour  of  the  infant's  hair  and  eyes,  how  ho  was  dressed, 
what  he  first  said  when  he  began  to  take  notice,  whether 
he  really  played  with  a  little  plough  or  not,  and  whether  he 
wandered  ofi*  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  of  his  birthplace  t — 
these  are  questions  which  will  doubtless  afford  material  for 
anthropologists,  present  and  future,  to  bestow  their  erudition 
upon  for  many  a  year  to  como.  Still  it  would  bo  quite 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  controversy  which  thus  threatens 
to  be  endless  is  at  the  same  time  fruitless.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  gradually  adding  to  the 
stock  of  solid  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates, 
and  extending  the  borders  of  that  "  reasonable  certainty  " 
which  is  continually  increasing  in  credit  by  mere  contrast 
with  the  growths  of  theory  and  conjecture  which  are  con- 
tinually rising  and  disappearing  again  at  its  side. 

Discussions  of  this  kind  do  something  to  justify  the  title 
of  the  assembly  in  which  they  originate.    They  may  be 
said,  without  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration,  to  contribute  in 
their  degree  to  the  "  Advancement  of  Science  " ;  and,  that 
being  so,  we  may  be  willing  to  waive  the  inquiry  whether 
science  would  not  be  equally  advanced  if  Mr.  Max  Miller 
and  Mr.  Sayce  had  compared  their  theories  of  the  primitive 
Aryan  in  a  couple  of  contributions  to  one  or  more  of  the 
graver  periodicals,  or,  better  still,  in  the  method  which  the 
former  Professor  has  actually  adopted — through  the  medium 
of  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Times.    That  ob- 
jection, however,  may  be  indulgently  waived,  and  the  British 
Association  may  be  allowed  to  appropriate  to  itself  the 
credit  for  whatever  additions  have  been  made  to  scientific 
knowledge  by  a  discussion  which  might  as  well,  if  not 
better,  have  taken  place  elsewhere  than  at  a  meeting  of 
a  few  men  of  science  with  several  thousands  of  triflers 
in  a  room  at  Manchester.    But,  when  the  Association  has 
been  duly  allowed  to  score  this  ambiguous  success,  it 
becomes  very  difficult  for  any  impartial  student  of  the 
proceedings  to  find  another  to  keep  it  company.    "We  may 
pass  from  section  to  section  in  the  reports  without  dis- 
covering any  single  paper  or  ensuing  discussion  which  can 
honestly  be  said  to  "  advance  "  anything  except  the  writer's 
and  debaters'  own  theories ;  and  many  of  these  present 
far  too  much  appearance  of  having  been  got  up  in  honour 
of  the  occasion,  just  as  an  amateur  tenor  invited  to  an 
evening  party  regards  it  as  only  polite  to  his  entertainers  to 
come  prepared  with  a  drawing-room  ballad  which  no  one 
has  ever  heard  him  sing  before.    This,  indeed,  was  always 
characteristic  of  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  where 
even  the  Presidential  Address  itself  has  not  infrequently 
taken  the  shape  of  an  entirely  new  and  startling  per- 
formance in  what  may  be  called  theoretical  bravura.  But 
at  the  meeting  just  concluded  the  element  of  empty  display, 
of  learned  and  laborious  trifling,  was  more  constant  and 
conspicuous  than  we  ever  remember  it  to  have  been.  Even 
the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  branches  of  science  were 
dealt  with  in  this  same  dilettantist  spirit.    Much  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  "  the  present  aspect  of  the  cell  question,"  though 
suitable  enough  to  a  class-room  in  which  professor  and 
students  are  together  investigating  a  subject  not  much  less 
obscure  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter,  was  altogether  out 
of  place  in  an  assembly  before  which  the  professor  is  expected 
to  announce  more  or  less  matured  conclusions.    In  cases  of 
this  kind,  there  is  obviously  nothing  for  it  but  to  artificially 
"  mature  "  the  conclusions  by  a  sort  of  forcing  process  ;  and  in 
consequence  we  get  one  of  those  vague  palavers  about  proto- 
plasm which  are  perhaps  more  calculated  than  anything  else 
to  cause  the  enemies  of  science  to  blaspheme.    The  proceed- 
ings might  have  been  made  of  some  real  value  if  the  assembled 
biologists  had  discussed  "bathybius,"  with  special  reference 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  article  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.    Instead  of  this,  the  ears  of  the 
audience  were  regaled  with  theorizings  about  a  substance 
which,  though  it  of  course  differs,  in  respect  of  being  really 
organic,  from  that  magnificent  submarine  Mrs.  Harris 
about  whose  detected  non-existence  the  Duke  is  so  irreverent 
has,  it  is  quite  obvious,  been  far  too  insufficiently  investi- 
gated at  present  to  admit  of  its  being  discussed  with  the 
slightest  advantage  before  a  mixed,  unscientific  audience  at 
a  provincial  conversazione.    Such  a  discussion  cannot  pos- 
sibly take  place  without  encouraging — we  may  say  without 
necessitating — the  habit  of  dogmatizing  on  the  unknown, 
if  not  on  the  unknowable;  than  which  any  habit  more  un- 
scientific  does  not  exist. 


If  thoso  things  wero  done  in  the  green  tree  of  an  undoubted 
scienco,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  was  done  in  the  dry  trco 
of  thoso  studies  which  are  only  admit  ted  by  courtesy  to  rank 
as  "  scientific,"  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  liberty  of  un- 
profitable talking  is  more  absolutely  unrestricted.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  paper  read  by  Air.  Mv:ki.\'J>kr,  tho  nowly- 
appointed  Reader  in  Geography  at  Oxford,  an  exposition,  as 
in  fact  it  was,  of  the  plan  upon  which  he  proposes  to 
teach  geography  to  the  students  who  attend  his  classes. 
With  what  propriety  can  this  discourse  on  methods  of 
elementary  instruction  be  regarded  as  the  advancement  of 
science  1  No  doubt  to  become  a  scientific  geographer 
you  must  begin  by  acquiring  "  an  elementary,  but  sound, 
"  knowledge  of  certain  physical  and  chemical  laws  and  facta 
"  chiefly  relating  to  air  and  water,"  just  as  to  become  a 
profound  philologist  you  must  begin  by  mastering  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  But  is  every  pupil-teacher  in  tho  infant 
department  of  a  Board  School  engaged  in  "advancing 
"  science  "  1  Was  Mr.  Squeers  so  engaged  when  he  taught 
zoology  by  making  one  of  his  pupils  spell  "  horse,"  and  then 
go  and  clean  one  %  For  that  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
anticipation  of  Mr.  Mackinder's  principle  of  offering  a 
money  prize  for  a  geographical  essay  on  a  particular  region 
of  the  globe,  and  letting  the  winner  "  use  the  money  in 
"  visiting  the  region  he  has  treated  theoretically."  These 
things  might  be  in  place  at  a  conference  of  elementary 
school  teachers,  or  even  masters  "  of  the  modern  side "  in 
more  advanced  seminaries  than  the  elementary  school ; 
but  surely  not  at  a  scientific  Congress.  It  is,  however, 
better  that  the  Association  should  trifle  with  their  own 
subjects  than  that  they  should  meddle  with  those  on 
which  they  have  no  sort  of  authority  to  sj>eak.  In  the 
Geological  Section  last  Wednesday  the  "  chief  business,"  we 
are  told,  was  the  presentation  of  a  report  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  experimental  heading  for  the  Channel 
Tunnel  at  Dover,  and  here  is  a  passage  from  it  : — "The 
"  question  as  to  whether  a  tunnel  should  or  should  not  be 
"  made  ultimately  resolved  itself  into  the  larger  question, 
"  Are  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  to  be  sub- 
"  ordinated  to  the  fears  of  our  military  men  1  It  was 
"  hardly  reasonable  for  a  powerful  nation  to  deliberately 
"  decline  to  allow  a  commercial  enterprise  to  go  on  because 
"  it  offered  a  fresh  point  of  attack.  As  our  wealth  increased 
"  so  would  our  military  resources  increase.  If  our  com- 
"  mei-ce  diminished,  so  would  our  strength  both  for  offen- 
"  sive  and  defensive  purposes  diminish.  If  we  did  not  put 
"  ourselves  into  intimate  relation  with  the  Continent,  we 
"  should  be  beaten  in  the  struggle  for  trade.  We  could  not 
"  put  ourselves  in  touch  with  the  Continent  more  com- 
"  pletely  than  by  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  a  tunnel, 
"  which  was  accepted  by  the  British  people  in  1868-74,  and 
"  which  only  fell  through  by  the  short  limit  of  time  im- 
"  posed  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1875."  Is 
this  geology  1  Or  is  it,  coming  from  a  body  professing  to 
meet  for  the  discussion  of  geology,  a  piece  of  rather  pre- 
sumptuous impertinence  1 


THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

WHO  Mr.  A.  Maquet  may  be  (he  is  certainly  not  the 
Augustus  Mackeat  of  delightful  old  days)  the 
public  has  no  means  of  knowing,  and  need  not  greatly  care  ; 
but  he  has  done  a  useful  thing.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Hogan 
has  extorted  another,  a  longer,  and  a  more  telling  statement 
of  the  Australian  case  against  the  actual  French  penal  settle- 
ments in  New  Caledonia  and  the  threatened  use  of  the  New 
Hebrides  for  the  same  purpose  from  his  correspondent. 
Mr.  Maquet's  own  letter  is  of  no  value,  except  perhaps  as 
a  specimen  of  the  anti-national  philanthropy  of  these  days. 
A  gentleman  who  begins  by  declaring  that  "  no  sensible 
"  man  will  believe  that  the  Australians  are  afraid  of  the 
"  invasion  of  French  convicts  from  New  Caledonia,"  and 
who  ends  by  declaring  that  the  colonists  have  no  other 
motive  in  this  matter  than  a  desire  to  rob,  enslave,  and 
maltreat  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument.  Perhaps  what  Mr.  Maquet  meant 
was  that  the  Australians  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  the 
French  convicts.  Whether  it  is  wise  in  them  to  be  nervous 
about  these  plagues  is  not  a  question  of  any  practical  im- 
portance. The  fact  is  that  they  are,  that  they  like  New 
Caledonia  very  little,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  another 
establishment  of  the  same  kind  set  up  in  the  New  Hebrides 
still  less.    It  may  possibly  be  the  case  that  the  Australians 
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might  protect  themselves  better  than  they  do  against 
the  invasion  of  convicts.  Mr.  Maquet's  suggestion  that 
when  these  runaways  are  caught  they  should  be  flogged 
and  sent  back  is  by  no  means  without  merit.  It  is  very 
true  that  before  you  can  flog  your  convict  you  must  catch 
him,  and  that  when  once  landed  he  is  not  easily  caught ; 
but  Mr.  Hogan,  who  makes  this  objection,  docs  not  suffi- 
ciently remember  that  no  convict  can  be  quite  sure  that  he 
will  not  be  caught.  Now,  if  it  were  generally  known  in 
New  Caledonia  that  the  result  of  being  captured  by  the 
Australians  was  a  flogging  and  a  return  to  the  supervision 
of  their  own  gaolers,  the  criminal  population  of  that  colony 
would  probably  try  to  escape  in  another  direction.  All 
ruffians  are  afraid  of  the  cat,  and  a  French  ruffian  is  likely 
to  be  more  afraid  of  it  than  another,  because  of  his  national 
vanity. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  writes  from  Noumea, 
has  given  a  description  of  the  New  Caledonian  penal  settle- 
ments which  assuredly  justifies  the  dislike  they  inspire  in 
the  Australians.  Theoretically,  it  appears  a  plausible  argu- 
ment that,  if  criminals  are  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
earth  and  encouraged  to  start  afresh,  they  will  have  at  least 
a  fair  chance  of  reforming,  and  that,  even  if  they  do  not 
improve,  their  children  will  grow  up  into  a  wholesome 
Colonial  population.  Practically,  it  is  found  that  they 
remain  very  much  what  they  were  in  Europe,  and  that  their 
children  take  after  them.  When,  as  the  Times  corre- 
spondent puts  it,  "you  find  men  who  have  been  guilty  of 
"  rape  and  murder  married  to  women  convicted  for  triple 
"  infanticide,"  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  their  amiable  offspring 
will  be  like,  and  what  sort  of  society  they  will  make  when 
they  are  gathered  together  in  numbers.  We  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  Bourail,  the  chief  town  of  this  un- 
promising Colonial  population,  is  a  picture  in  little  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain.  The  grown-up  members  are  a  bestial 
criminal  mob  kept  in  some  sort  of  order  by  military 
authority.  The  children  are  growing  up  under  the  training 
of  their  elders.  By  day  they  get  a  little  instruction  in  the 
three  R's  from  religious  teachers ;  but  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  they  are  governed  by  the  example 
and  precept  of  the  cream  of  the  criminals  of  France.  Nothing 
even  in  the  wonderful  Colonial  history  of  that  country  is 
more  astounding  than  the  belief  that  anything  good  can 
come  of  such  a  race.  If  it  has  a  parallel,  it  is  the  igno- 
rant conviction  that  the  prosperity  of  Australia  was  founded 
by  our  English  equivalent  for  the  formats.  No  sensible 
man,  as  Mr.  A.  Maquet  might  say,  can  be  surprised  that 
the  Australians,  who  went  very  near  rebellion  to  keep 
English  convicts  out  of  their  country,  are  disgusted  at 
the  prospect  of  having  to  endure  a  whole  French  population 
of  the  same  kind  within  easy  reach  of  them.  And  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  France  intends  to  make  the 
New  Hebrides  into  another  so-called  colony.  In  New 
Caledonia  the  mischief  is  done.  France  owns  the  islands, 
and  can  do  with  them  whatever  she  pleases.  But  in  the 
New  Hebrides  France  is  an  intruder.  It  is  really  beside 
the  question  to  argue  the  merits  of  penal  settlements. 
They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  intervention  of 
France  in  these  islands.  A  treaty  exists  which  binds  both 
England  and  France  to  leave  them  alone.  It  has  been 
broken  by  one  party,  and  the  other  has  every  right  to  insist 
that  it  shall  be  complied  with.  The  rather  impudent 
attempt  to  use  the  New  Hebrides  as  a  set-off  to  Egypt 
ought  not  to  have  the  honour  of  being  treated  seriously. 
The  cases  are  not  parallel.  France  was  asked  to  take  part 
in  the  intervention  in  Egypt  and  refused,  thereby  sur- 
rendering all  claim  to  share  in  it  later  on.  At  a  recent 
period  the  honest  effort  of  the  English  Government  to 
prepare  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  was  defeated  by  the 
action  of  the  French  themselves.  When  it  can  be  shown 
that  two  incidents  of  the  same  kind  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  about  the  New  Hebrides  it  will 
bo  reasonable  for  the  French  to  quote  the  example  of 
Egypt,  but  not  before.  In  the  meantime  they  are  taking  a 
line  which  is  unfriendly  to  us  and  menacing  to  Australia. 
That  is  provocation  enough,  and  the  interests  at  stake  are 
sufficiently  serious  to  justify  decided  action  on  the  part  of 
the  English. 


THE  DRAMA  IN  PARIS. 

IN  Paris  the  promise  of  the  theatrical  winter  is  liberal 
and  bright  enough  to  give  us  here  in  England  some 
food  for  regret.  M.  Augiek  is  on  the  retired  list,  and  so 
is  M.  Labicue,  so  that  nothing  is  to  be  expected  in  the 


shape  of  a  successor  either  to  Les  Effrontes  or  the  Voyage 
de  M.  Perrichon.  M.  Dumas  Jils,  however,  is  understood 
to  be  hard  at  work  on  a  five-act  comedy;  M.  Sardou, 
whose  cleverness  is  such  that  it  gives  his  plays  an  interest 
almost  of  literature,  is  busy  with  a  new  drama  for  Mine. 
Bernhardt  and  the  Porte-Saint-Martin ;  M.  Bergerat  is 
adapting  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse  to  stage  uses ;  M.  vpE 
Goncourt  is  doing  the  same  for  Gcrminie  Lacerteux.  ^.t 
the  Frangais  the  novelties  of  the  winter  are  M.  Pailleron's 
La  Souris,  with  M.  Worms  in  the  part  that  was  to  have 
been  M.  Delaunay's,  and  Le  Pere  Le  Bonnard,  a  four- 
act  play  in  verse  by  M.  Jean  Aicard  ;  but  it  is  also  pro- 
posed to  revive  Pourceaugnac  and  Le  Festin  de  Pierre, 
and  it  is  possible  that  M.  Got  may  at  las.t  be  seen  in 
Tartufe — a  part  whose  acquisition  (with  new  readings  !)  has 
been  these  many  years  the  dream  of  the  eminent  M. 
Coquelin.  Other  possibilities,  remote  or  the  reverse,  in  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu  are  La  Princesse  Georges  (for  Mile. 
Brand i:s),  Hernani  (for  Mile.  Weber),  the  Tragaldabus  of  M. 
Auguste  Vacquerie — which  in  the  absence  of  Frederick 
is  likely  to  prove,  one  would  imagine,  a  grisly  failure — and 
Hugo's  Les  Burgraves,  which  was  not  a  success  in  the 
brave  days  of  Romanticism,  and  in  these  times  will  hardly 
do  more  than  furnish  MM.  Vitu  and  Sarcey  with  matter 
for  a  couple  of  grave  and  readable  essays  in  dramatic 
history. 

The  most  interesting  programme  of  all,  however,  is  that 
designed  and  put  forward  by  M.  Porel,  the  admirable 
actor-manager  of  the  Odeon.  M.  Porel  takes  the  mission 
of  his  theatre — which  is  an  educational  institution  as  well  as 
a  succursale  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise — very  seriously,  and 
has  arranged  a  series  of  Mondays  which,  historically  and  dra- 
matically alike,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  interest. 
His  scheme  includes  the  representation  of  as  many  as  thir- 
teen immortal  works  of  Moliere  ;  among  others  the  Psyche, 
the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  and  the  Malade  Imaginaire, 
with  all  the  original  business  to  Lulli's  music,  and  the 
Festin  de  Pierre,  with  the  entr'actes  of  Mozart.  The  selec- 
tion from  Racine  is  headed  by  Esther,  with  the  choral 
and  incidental  music  of  J.-B.  Moreau  ;  that  from  Corneille 
by  the  little  known  but  typical  Don  Sanche  d'Aragon. 
Rotrou  is  represented  by  Don  Lope  de  Cordoue  and  the 
inevitable  Venceslas,  Piron  by  his  Metromanie,  Voltaire 
by  the  Brutus  and  the  M'erope,  Raynouard  by  the 
Templiers,  D'Allainval  and  Sedaine  by  the  Hcole  des 
Bourgeois  and  the  Deserteur,  Colle  by  the  Partie  de 
Chasse  de  Henri  IV.  to  the  music  of  Monsigny's  Le  Roi  et 
le  Fermier.  There  is  a  good  choice  of  works  by  Regnard, 
Beaumarciiais,  and  Marivaux  ;  there  will  be  presented  a 
couple  of  examples  of  the  art  of  Wafflard  and  Fulgence  ; 
there  will  be  revivals  of  Ponsard's  L'Honneur  et  V Argent 
and  Soumet's  Une  Fete  sous  N'eron,  and  the  Charles  VII.  chez 
ses  grands  Vassaux  of  Alexander  Maximusj  there  will  be 
produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  a  five-act  piece  by 
George  Sand,  and  a  comedy,  VHcole  des  Journalistes,  by 
Mme.  Emile  de  Girardin.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there 
will  be  a  series  of  Thursdays  for  schoolboys,  with  classic 
plays  by  the  Odeon  company,  and  discourses  by  MM.  Vitu, 
Larroumet,  Sarcey,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Emile  Deschanel, 
and  Eugene  Talbot  ;  so  that  M.  Porel  is  likely  to  have 
his  hands  full  for  some  time  to  come.  We  may  hope — with 
M.  Spuller — that  his  enterprise  will  have  all  the  success  it 
deserves,  though  we  cannot  help  a  twinge  of  regret  at  the 
thought  that,  for  reasons  too  numerous  to  mention,  such 
an  undertaking  is  impossible  with  us. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  AMERICA. 

TT  was  a  lucky  accident  which  joined  Mr.  Hurlbert's 
-L  little  budget  of  letters  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
answer  to  Mr.  Godkin  in  the  Times  of  the  7th.  By  it  the 
reader  of  newspapers  was  able  to  learn  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  firstly,  what  America  wants  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  then  what  Mr.  Gladstone  wants  from  America.  Ame- 
rica, in  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  represented  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Centennial  Commission,  would  like  to  add  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  the  attractions  of  an  approaching  celebration 
in  that  city  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  "  framing 
"  and  promulgation  there  in  1787  of  the  Constitution  of 
"  the  United  States."  "  That  city  "  and  "  there  "  stand  for 
Philadelphia.  The  Commissioners  were  so  anxious  to  secure 
"  a  representation  of  that  sturdy  and  persistent  race  of 
"  which  our  own  people  are  a  part "  that  they  offered 
to  pay  Mr.  Gladstone's  expenses,  being  of  opinion,  nob 
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unreasonably,  that  a  gentleman  who  accepted  a  testi- 
monial purchased  by  a  Bavarian  or  Hungarian  Jew  with 
the  prolits  of  a  tea-garden  entertainment,  and  who  pro- 
fessed to  think  it  a  gift  from  America,  could  havo  no 
strong  objection  to  be  run  by  a  Constitutional  Centennial 
Commission.  As  we  havo  no  wish  to  seo  this  interesting 
American  ceremony  made-  grotesque,  wo  compliment  the 
Commission  on  its  escape  from  so  absurd  a  misfortune  as 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
character  of  representative  of  the  "sturdy  and  persistent" 
English  race.  It  might  havo  been  amusing,  no  doubt, 
to  "have  seen  the  lato  framer  and  present  opponent  of 
Coercion  Acts  within  calling  distance  of  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Egan,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  No.  i — the  orators  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  and  the  Clan-na-gael.  Not  only  amusing  would 
it  have  been,  but  profitable  also ;  but  the  bird  was  too  wary 
to  walk  into  that  net.  Indeed,  on  reading  the  correspond- 
ence we  confess  to  an  almost  grateful  suspicion  that  Messrs. 
Kasson,  Little,  Carson,  and  Cochrane,  forming  the 
C.  C.  O,  were  endeavouring  to  do  the  sturdy  and  persistent 
race  a  good  turn  by  putting  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  very 
compromising  position.  Otherwise  they  could  hardly  have 
asked  him  at  this  time  of  day  to  take  part  in  a  ceremony  to 
celebrate  an  event  praised  in  these  terms  by  their  spokes- 
man, Mr.  Hurlbert  : — "  The  ratification  of  their  labours 
"  [they  were  the  members  of  the  National  Convention]  one 
"  hundred  years  ago  by  the  people  of  the  thirteen  sovereign 
"  and  independent  States  of  the  original  American  Union 
"  was  a  memorable  triumph  of  the  centripetal  over  the 
"  centrifugal  principle  in  politics,  drawing  together  those 
"  previously  separated  sovereignties  and  subordinating  them 
"  for  all  Imperial  purposes  to  a  great  central  Government 
"  clothed  with  coercive  authority  to  carry  out  a  constitu- 
"  tional  decree,  and  with  that  power  to  enforce  obedience 
"  which  jurists  call  the  sanction  of  a  law."  Possibly 
a  pretty  little  argument  might  be  arranged  with  Mr. 
Hurlbert  on  the  constitutional  history  of  America,  but 
it  is  superfluous.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  drew  together  those  who  had 
been  divided  and  was  found  susceptible  of  an  interpre- 
tation which,  with  the  sanction  of  a  four  years'  civil  war 
and  the  loss  of  a  million  lives,  turned  a  voluntary  and 
terminable  confederation  into  a  compulsory  and  indivisible 
Federal  Union.  It  is  this  document  and  its  history  which 
those  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia  with  some  dry  humour 
have  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  to  come  over  and  centenni- 
ally  celebrate  (when  language  has  reached  a  certain  pitch 
a  barbarism  more  or  less  does  not  signify)  after  Irish 
Home  Rule  Bills,  Welsh  speeches,  and  Scotch  orations. 
They  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  learn  that  pressing  oc- 
cupations, and  the  contemplation  of  the  life  that  re- 
mains wherein  to  seek  new  things,  have  constrained  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  remain  at  home.  The  Separatist  galley  will 
not  be  steered  for  the  present  within  suction  of  such  a 
gulf  as  open  and  unavoidable  personal  meeting  with  certain 
useful  fellow-workers.  So  the  C.  C.  C.  have  only  got  a 
variant  on  the  remarkablo  description  of  the  American 
Constitution  as  "  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
"  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man,"  and  a 
little  flummery.  Mr.  Gladstone  remains  at  home  to  attend 
to  pressing  affairs  and  soothe  those  "  prevalent  jealousies  " 
which  would  be  aggravated  by  "  the  distinction  you  offer 
"  me "  (the  distinction  of  being  paid  as  a  show),  "not  less 
"  signal  than  undeserved."  So  great  is  Mr.  Gladstone's 
meekness,  and  so  judicious  his  caution  ;  for,  after  all,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  prevalent  touching  tacit  alliances 
with  American-Irish  crime. 

When  Mr.  Godkin  reads  the  answer  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  to  his  own  magazine  article  in  the  Nineteenth,  ho  will 
feel  a  kind  of  pleasure  not  given  too  often  by  the  contents 
of  newspapers.  He  will  be  reminded  of  a  great  literary 
masterpiece — of  that  passage  of  Pendennis,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Shandon  criticizes  the  style  of  George  Warrington. 
There  is  nothing  "  butcherly  "  about  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
answer.  It  is  all  clean  cutting,  and  at  the  end  Mr.  Godkin's 
argument  is  hung  up  with  all  the  cuts  neat  and  regular, 
straight  down  the  back.  To  be  sure  there  are  reasons  not  a 
few  for  believing  that  the  work  was  not  worth  doing. 
Certainly  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  answer  Mr.  Godkin. 
A  gentleman  who  gravely  observes  that  "  in  the  United 
"  States  you  will  find  that  the  popular  feeling,  however  ig- 
"  norant  about  the  facts  of  the  case,  runs  in  favour  of  the 
"  Irish,"  and  who  seems  to  think  that  he  has  produced  an 
argument  in  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  is  fighting 
on  a  strong  side,  and  he  is  not  to  be  answered  by  reasoning. 
To  get  as  many  votes  as  you  can  anywhere,  anyhow,  and  for 


anything,  and  to  make  them  serve  as  arguments,  18  a  political 
method  which  is  on  tho  mounting  hand  in  these  days.  When 
those  votes  are  mero  foreign  expressions  of  opinion  they  can 
happily  bo  neglected.  It  really  does  not  matter  how  many 
ignorant  Americans  are  foolishly  convinced  that  Homo 
Rule  and  States  rights  mean  much  the  same  tiling.  They 
can  remain  of  that  opinion  or  change  it  at  their  own  will 
and  pleasure,  but  no  reports  of  their  sayings  need  detain 
any  Englishmen  for  a  moment.  Mr.  GOLDWIN  Smith  is 
probably  within  tho  truth  in  declaring  that  most  Americans 
vaguoly  imagine  that  Ireland  "  is  at  present  governed  as  a 
"  dependency  by  tho  British  Parliament."  Neither,  again, 
is  it  of  vital  importance  whether,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
contends,  tho  mass  of  Americans  condemn  the  manners  and 
methods  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Tho  Separatist  manoeuvres  are 
tilings  which  we  must  fight  for  ourselves.  Tho  opinion  of 
America  may  perhaps  hinder,  but  it  cannot  help.  The 
value  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  letter  lies  in  his  vigorous 
demonstration  that  the  approval  of  Home  Rule  expressed 
in  America,  when  it  is  not  the  outcome  of  mere  ignorance, 
is  pure  and  simple  subserviency  to  the  Irish  vote,  which 
is  at  the  service  of  every  corrupt  influence  in  America 
which  will  flatter  the  traditional  Irish  hatred  of  Eng- 
land. To  the  sentimentality  of  his  opponent  he  gives  no 
quarter.  "  I  do  not  admit  that  '  Irishry '  presents  itself 
"  as  Mr.  Godkin  says  it  does  to  the  American  citizen 
"  simply  as  '  a  lot  of  poor  ignorant  Catholics  who  have 
"  '  been  very  badly  treated  by  the  English  and  driven 
"  '  into  emigration  by  poverty.'  It  presents  itself  as  a  power 
"  of  political  disorder  and  corruption  in  the  United  States, 
"  clannishly  organized  under  the  Church  and  Tammany." 
That  power  must  be  conciliated  and  flattered  if  it  is  to  be 
used.  Americans  who  profess  themselves  not  unfriendly  to 
England  have  been  known  to  argue  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
measure  to  concede  Home  Rule,  in  the  hope  of  putting  the 
Irish  in  a  good  temper,  because  they  might  so  easily  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  embroil  the  two  countries  ; 
and  this  confession  of  dependence  on  an  ignorant  and  fana- 
tical minority  of  their  voters  is  made  without  the  smallest 
apparent  appreciation  of  its  baseness.  That  Americans  in 
their  moments  of  confidence  are  contemptuous  enough  of 
a  statesman  who  "greedily  accepts  the  homage  of  the 
"  enemies  of  England,  and  regales  them  with  calum- 
*'  nious  denunciations  of  his  country "  is  easy  to  believe. 
Americans  have  a  thoroughgoing  patriotism  of  their  own, 
which  is  likely  to  make  them  entertain  an  unaffected  con- 
tempt for  the  foreigner  who  befouls  his  own  nest.  It  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  almost  superfluous  by  this  time  to  insist  on  the 
real  character  of  American  and  Canadian — we  might  add 
French — sympathy  with  Home  Rule.  In  the  case  of  the 
two  English-speaking  countries  there  is  the  Irish  vote  to 
secure  by  "  pro-crime  resolutions  "  orotherwise.  WithFrance, 
which  runs  longer  in  a  rut  than  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
it  is  merely  the  traditional  hatred  of  England.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  appeals  to  the  "  civilized  world  "  he  is,  in 
fact,  playing  to  that  gallery.  Any  opening  will  serve  the 
turn,  whether  it  is  Red  Shirt  or  the  C.  C.  C.  with  their 
offer  of  a  starring  tour  on  advantageous  terms. 

It  was,  perhaps,  malicious  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  add 
the  postscript  in  which,  after  demolishing  Mr.  Godkin,  he 
does  the  same  service  for  Lord  Turing  ;  but  he  had  too 
good  an  opportunity  to  be  missed.  The  railway  dispute  be- 
tween Manitoba  and  the  Dominion  Government  is  so  admi- 
rably calculated  to  illustrate  the  working  of  Home  Rule 
that  it  would  have  been  a  sin  to  pass  it  over.  The  Province 
and  the  Central  Government  are  almost  going  by  the  ears 
about  a  railway  line,  and  unless  the  Privy  Council  or  some 
other  serene  authority  placed  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
squabble  mediates  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble.  Since  Canada 
has  been  such  a  very  favourite  illustration  with  the  Sepa- 
ratists they  are  undoubtedly  bound  to  show  how  this  incident 
works  in  their  favour.  They  will  do  their  own  cause  an 
essential  service  by  explaining  who  is  to  play  Privy  Council 
to  Ireland's  Manitoba  and  England's  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. We  wait  with  no  great  confidence  to  hear  the  expla- 
nation. In  the  meantime  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  holds  the 
field  with  his  assertion  that  such  quarrels  will  form  a  large 
part  of  "  the  widely  beneficial  results "  Mr.  Gladstone 
expects  to  see  flow  from  the  great  work  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. Whether  a  final  jape  directed  at  Lord  Rosebery  to 
inform  him  that  of  his  happy  Icelanders  part  are  already  in 
Manitoba  and  the  rest  are  coming  is  meant  to  convey  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  conviction  that  Home  Rule  in  Ireland 
would  mean  starvation  is  not  perfectly  clear ;  but,  if  that  is 
his  meaning,  he  is  not  alone  in  his  belief. 
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TRAMPS  JN  TIIE  PARKS. 

IN  the  brilliant  August  weather  Mr.  C.  J.  Ribton-Turner 
hail  a  dreadful  vision  of  vagrants  and  the  lungs  of 
Ixmdou.  He  is  interested  in  vagrancy,  and  he  makes  it  his 
mission  to  keep  an  eve  on  its  professors,  ninety-nine  in  every 
hundred  of  whom  he  believes  to  be  "  rank  impostors," 
'•  idlers,"  "  loafers,"  and  even  worse.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
vocation  he  found  that  some  two  hundred  of  these  gentry, 
male  and  female,  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  sweet  influences 
of  summer  as  to  have  got  into  the  habit  of  picnicking  daily 
in  St.  James's  Park.  In  the  quiet  of  that  sylvan  retreat 
■were  they  accustomed  to  while  away  the  sunny  hours. 
Stretched  upon  the  grass,  in  full  view  of  the  respectable 
public,  easy  in  mind  and  exulting  in  the  display  of  matter 
in  the  wrong  place,  they  might  hs  seen  by  those  who  cared 
to  look,  and  heard  by  those  who  deigned  to  listen,  enjoying 
themselves  after  the  fashion  of  their  kind — now  "  practising 
"  endearments  of  a  gross  type,"  now  discussing  life  and 
fortune  and  the  police  in  language  which,  as  Mr.  Ribton- 
Turner,  with  a  happy  blending  of  inspiration  and  chrono- 
logical accuracy,  inclines  to  think,  "  could  only  have  been 
"  equalled  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  the  night  prior  to  their 
"  destruction  "  ;  now  assisting  each  other  in  the  practice  of 
certain  duties  of  the  toilet.  Food  was  abundant  with  them; 
the  solace  of  tobacco  was  not  wanting ;  with  slumber  and 
love,  and  "  mutual  sanitation,"  the  long  hours  of  the  day- 
light were  easily  passed ;  the  very  turf  grew  verminiferous 
beneath  them,  and  where  they  had  lain  no  decent  child 
could  play.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Ribtox-Turxer's  complaint  was  soon  heard  of  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  question-time,  though  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, in  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  what  practical  result 
the  inquiring  spirit  could  possibly  have  believed  would 
follow.  The  reply  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
was  characterized  by  his  wonted  amenity  and  good  sense. 
The  professional  vagrant,  Mr.  Pluxket  thought,  is  less 
objectionable  and  dangerous  in  the  parks  than  he  is  in  the 
streets;  and,  inasmuch  as,  the  parks  being  shut  to  him,  it 
is  upon  the  streets  that  he  must  perforce  confer  the  desperate 
delights  of  his  society,  it  would  be  best  to  leave  him  where 
he  is.  To  keep  him  moving  would  require  a  special  service 
of  police  ;  and  that  it  is  not  within  the  means  of  the  First 
Commissioner  to  appoint.  Mr.  Pluxket  added  that  he  was 
prepared  to  consider  any  suggestions  that  might  be  made ; 
but  that  for  the  moment  he  could  do  no  more.  And  having 
been  taken  thus  far,  the  subject,  as  was  inevitable,  was 
allowed  to  drop. 

To  discover  a  nuisance  is  one  thing,  to  mitigate  it  is 
another.  But  Mr.  Ribton-Turner  is  as  ready  with  the 
suggestion  of  remedial  measures  as  he  is  keen  to  watch 
and  constant  to  counsel  and  to  warn.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  situation,  he  proposes — and  the 
Standard  is  partly  at  one  with  him — (i)  that  men  and 
women  should  not  be  permitted  to  sprawl  together  on  the 
grass  in  any  public  place  ;  (2)  that  three  hours  of  lounging 
should  be  held  to  be  enough  for  anybody ;  and  (3)  that 
such  frequenters  of  the  park  as  are  "  palpably  filthy  and 
"  verminous"  should  be  not  only  excluded,  but  haled  to 
the  nearest  workhouse  for. disinfection.  With  the  first  and 
Fecond  of  these  proposals  the  Standard  entirely  agrees ;  as 
regards  the  third,  it  votes  for  exclusion  pure  and  simple, 
and  passes  over  the  second  and  the  more  despotic  of  its 
c  lauses  in  silence.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  all  or  any  of 
them  will  seem  practicable  to  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  or  if  the  public,  as  heretofore,  will  have  to  go  on 
looking  for  protection  to  the  weather. 

In  any  case,  the  relief  can  be  but  partial.  The  nuisance, 
Mr.  Ribton-Turner  is  careful  to  remark,  is  only  one  of  the 
minor  consequences  of  an  irrepressible  and  enormous  evil. 
To  him  it  is  proved  that  we  have  in  our  midst  a  race  of 
what  he  calls  "  indigenous  Kaffirs,"  who  aro  to  be  counted 
by  tens  of  thousands,  who  have  nothing  but  what  they  can 
beg  or  steal,  and  who  "  openly  pursue  a  course  of  life  which 
"  is  not  only  a  scandal,  but  an  opprobrium  on  our  civiliza- 
"  tion."  The  one  effect  of  penal  legislation  has  been  to 
increase  their  numbers.  It  is  nothing  to  them  that  the 
system  of  parochial  relief,  alike  in  principle  and  in  fact,  is 
rigorous  even  to  brutality,  for  they  are  of  those  who  prefer 
indignity  to  work,  and  would  rather  suffer  and  cadge  than 
live  a  decent  life  on  the  proceeds  of  any  honest  exertion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  indiscriminate 
iilmsgiving  is  the  mainstay  of  their  order.  It  is,  indeed, 
indubitable  that  almsgiving,  unless  one  is  sure  of  the  re- 
cipient, is  nineteen  times  in  twenty  a  mistake.    It  may  also 


be  urged,  with  at  least  a  certain  plausibility,  that  such 
cadgers  as  prefer  St.  James's  Park  to  Piccadilly  should  be 
obliged  to  behave  themselves  with  common  decency,  and 
should  not  be  suffered  to  affront  the  eyes  of  the  unprivileged 
classes  with  unpleasing  sights,  or  to  assail  their  ears  with 
the  kind  of  language  which  it  is  the  pride  of  excited  Irish 
members  to  employ. 


THE  PACIFIC  FISHERIES. 

THE  more  we  hear  of  the  fishery  dispute  in  the  North 
Pacific  the  more  does  it  seem  desirable  that  this 
matter  also  should  form  part  of  the  reference  to  the  Com- 
mission which  is  to  take  in  hand  and  to  try  to  settle  the 
similar  quarrels  in  the  Atlantic.  For  every  possible  reason 
the  Alaskan  question  should  be  joined  to  the  Canadian.  It 
is  really,  to  begin  with,  the  more  serious  of  the  two;  for, 
whereas  in  the  Atlantic  the  dispute  is  confined  to  the  coast 
and  the  right  to  make  certain  uses  of  harbours,  in  the 
Pacific  the  question  at  issue  is  whether  a  whole  sea  is,  or  is 
not.  to  be  shut  for  the  benefit  of  an  American  Company. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  this ;  for,  according  to  all  reports, 
not  only  vessels  hailing  from  British  possessions,  but  even 
American  craft  not  belonging  to  the  Alaskan  Company,  are 
held  liable  to  seizure  for  fishing  within  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  North  Pacific  and  Behring's  Sea.  The 
Federal  Government  has  given  a  monopoly  of  fishing  fights 
in  Alaska  to  a  Company,  and  is  defending  it  from  interlopers 
quite  in  the  old  high-handed  seventeenth-century  style. 
As  we  should  be  acting  in  the  interest  of  many  Americans 
as  well  as  in  our  own,  the  British  Government  would  be 
well  advised  to  insist  on  settling  the  Pacific  along  with 
the  Atlantic  question.  Important  interests  are  at  stake. 
British  Columbia  has  long  taken  an  active  share  in  the 
Fisheries,  and  if  its  ships  are  to  be  driven  from  these  waters 
a  heavy  loss  will  be  inflicted  on  the  Colony.  But,  further, 
the  Alaskan  dispute  will  be  very  useful  as  supplying  an 
analogy  for  the  Atlantic.  The  whole  dispute  on  the  Eastern 
coast  turns  on  whether  the  Canadians  are  entitled  to  preserve 
their  waters  to  a  certain  limit  from  the  shore,  and  to 
measure  from  headland  to  headland.  A  great  outcry  has 
been  raised  in  New  England  over  the  pretensions  of  the 
Canadians,  though  they  are  supported  by  the  terms  of  a 
treaty,  and  yet  it  appears  that  the  claims  made  on  our  side 
are  modest,  not  to  say  timid,  when  compared  with  the 
American  demands  on  the  West  Coast.  It  will  be  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  have  them  to  set  off  against  the  demands  of 
the  American  Commissioners — if  Mr.  Bayard  will  pardon 
the  use  of  the  word — for  a  larger  share  in  the  Canadian 
Fisheries. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  Sir  James 
Ferguson  has  been  compelled  to  confess  that  it  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  the  state  of  things  in  the  disputed  seas. 
The  difficulty  is  no  new  one.  It  was  in  a  lively  condition 
last  year,  and  the  Government  has  had  ample  time  to  make 
inquiries.  When  Columbian  fishing  vessels  were  seized  a 
twelvemonth  ago  the  Government  might  have  taken  the 
warning  to  make  inquiries.  Her  Majesty's  Pacific  or 
China  squadron  could  surely  have  spared  a  gun-vessel  to 
run  up  and  look  about  her.  Apparently  none  have  been 
sent,  and  the  home  Government  is  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  appealing  to  the  Minister  at  Washington  to  get  at  the 
facts,  which  he  can  only  do  by  the  help  of  the  American 
Government.  It  might  long  ago  have  had  a  report  from 
one  of  its  own  naval  officers.  If  the  account  given  in  the 
Times  is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  even  almost  useless  to  apply 
for  information  or  help  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
orders  of  this  authority  have  been  openly  defied  by  the 
Alaska  Company.  A  local  judge  has  taken  upon  himself 
to  resist  the  United  States  Attorney-General.  The  order 
sent  to  release  the  English  vessels  taken  last  year  has  been 
simply  disobeyed,  or  so  it  is  said.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
regular  enough  in  its  own  way.  A  Company  which  enjoys 
a  monopoly  will  always  do  its  best  to  defend,  and  even 
extend,  its  privileges,  as  we  know  from  the  history  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  East  India  Corporations.  It  is  for  the 
Americans  to  decide  whether  the  Federal  Government  is 
entitled,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  to  establish  a 
monopoly  in  a  Territory  of  the  Republic.  As  long  as  the 
Company  confines  itself  within  American  frontiers  foreigners 
have  nothing  to  say ;  but  when  it  claims  the  open  sea  the 
question  becomes  international.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  in  tho  latter  half  of  this  so-called  nineteenth  cen- 
tury we  should  have  a  dispute  with  the  model  Republic, 
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which  reproduces  very  fairly  the  once  famous  NoOtka  Sound 
quarrel  with  that  very  OKI-World  Slate  the  monarchy  of 
Spain.  Lobbying  and  monopolies  being  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  things  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  the 
Alaska  Company  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at.  Rut,  however 
much  a  matter  of  course  it  may  be,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  bo  endured  by  foreigners  when  it  boldly  claims  to 
establish  a  preserve  in  the  open  sea.  In  tho  face  of  its 
pretensions,  the  only  courso  to  take  is  to  ask  the  Federal 
Government— quite  politely,  of  course,  but  also  firmly — 
whether  it  proposes  to  employ  two  weights  and  two 
measures — to  insist  on  tho  Atlantic  on  a  generous  and 
friendly  interpretation  of  treaties  when  it  has  something 
to  gain,  and  in  tho  Pacific  to  advance  claims  which  would 
have  appeared  quite  natural  to  a  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth 
century  who  enjoyed  the  support  of  a  Papal  Bull,  but  have 
been  given  up  by  the  common  consent  of  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World.  If  that  line  is  taken,  Mr.  Bayard  will  have 
still  better  reason  to  grow  querulous  when  he  hears  of  the 
Fishery  Commission. 


THE  CHANGES  IN  ARMY  ADMINISTRATION. 

THE  very  important  statement  made  by  Mr.  Stanhope 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Thursday  night  with 
regard  to  the  contemplated  changes  in  army  administration 
is  manifestly  not  one  which  can  be  disposed  of  offhand. 
There  are  many  points  in  it  which  require — in  fact,  we 
might  almost  say  that  nearly  all  its  points  of  detail  do 
require — very  careful  consideration  before  any  opinion  can 
be  pronounced  upon  it  as  a  whole.  What  first  strikes  the 
eye  in  it  is  the  complete  separation  which  it  establishes 
between  the  military  and  civil  branches  of  army  admini- 
stration ;  and  this,  though  from  some  points  of  view  an 
undoubted  improvement,  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  For 
one  thing,  it  unquestionably  makes  the  Department  more 
difficult  to  manage.  It  goes  far  to  insure  a  maximum  of 
conflict  in  the  subordinate  ranks  on  questions  of  mili- 
tary policy,  and  in  consequence  it  creates  a  demand 
for  a  maximum  of  strength  and  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  Minister  who  has  to  moderate  between  these 
contending  forces  and  direct  them  along  a  resultant  of 
economical  and  efficient  work.  It  is,  no  doubt,  economy 
which  he  will  find  it  the  harder  matter  to  secure ;  but  since, 
as  has  been  well  observed  already,  we  get  neither  economy 
nor  efficiency  under  the  existing  system,  we  may  be  well 
content  if  the  latter  of  these  benefits  is  insured  to  us  to 
begin  with,  and  the  former  only  attained  in  process  of  time. 
That  the  proposed  change  will  or  should  tend  to  efficiency 
it  seems  only  reasonable  to  hold.  The  five-fold  division 
of  the  military  administrative  service  between  the  Adju- 
tant-General, the  Quartermaster-General,  the  Director  of 
Artillery,  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  and  the 
Military  Secretary,  ought  to  secure  the  application  of  all  the 
varieties  of  administrative  skill  at  the  national  disposal  to 
the  particular  administrative  work  to  which  they  are  re- 
spectively best  adapted  ;  and  the  abolition,  for  this  purpose, 
of  the  Surveyor-Generalship  of  the  Ordnance  is  a  step  which 
is  not  likely,  we  imagine,  to  excite  regret  in  any  unofficial 
quarter. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  proposed  changes  is 
that  by  which  the  "  inspection  of  manufactured  articles  will 
"  be  completely  separated  from  the  work  of  manufacture." 
The  former  of  these  functions  will  be  vested  in  the  Director 
of  Artillery,  who  will  retain  all  the  duties  connected  with 
the  approval  of  design,  and  will  hold  and  be  responsible  for 
the  inspection  of  all  armaments  and  warlike  stores,  but  he 
will  no  longer  have  anything  to  do  with  their  manufacture. 
Like  all  other  officers  of  the  military  branch,  he  will  be 
subject  to  the  financial  control  of  the  War  Office  ;  but  in 
respect  of  his  specific  duties  his  responsibility  will  be  un- 
divided and  complete.  As  to  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment itself,  it  will  in  future  be  conducted  as  far  as  possible  on 
a  commercial  basis,  but  it  will  not  be  deemed  essential 
that  its  chief  should  be  a  civil  engineer,  nor  is  it  proposed 
to  associate  a  civilian  with  a  military  head.  The  best 
rule,  Mr.  Stanhope  urges,  "  will  be  to  select  the  best  man 
"  for  the  particular  post,  whether  he  be  a  soldier  or  a 
"  civilian.  And,  the  best  man  having  been  once  obtained, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  of  opinion  that  the 
system  of  appointment  for  five  years  only  might  be  in  some 
cases  relaxed.  This  point,  however,  will  be  obviously 
divested  of  some  of  its  importance  by  the  mere  fact  that  the 
supply  and  the  inspection  of -armaments  are  in  future  to  be 


placed  in  two  different  hands.  To  say  that  this  is  a 
judicious  stop  would  ho  signally  to  misunderstand  the  casi  . 
The  marvel  is  that  it  has  not  been  taken  long  ago,  or 
rather  thai,  the  system  which  is  now  to  he  abolished  was 
ever  suffered  to  coino  into  existence  at  all.  In  a  few  years' 
time  people  will  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
ever  did  exist,  and  will  remark  on  tho  singular  way  in 
which  even  a.  Department  of  Stall!  can  hecomo  a  centre  of 
romantic  legend. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  LONDON  THEATRES  AND  MUSIC- 
HALLS. 

Tim  Ideal,  Theatric. 

WE  have  just  completed  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  London 
theatres  and  music-halls,  and  regret  to  find  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  fail  to  comply  with  the  very  simplest  rules 
for  the  protection  of  their  audience  in  case  of  panic.  There 
are  not  sutKcient  exit?,  with  a  single  exception  there,  are  no  metal 
curtains,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  electric  light  and  of  thosa 
oil  lamps  that  are  of  absolute  necessity  in  case  the  supply  of  gas 
should  tail.  Nor  is  there,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  a  second 
service  of  gas.  Now,  as  Captain  Shaw  has  pointed  out,  in  the 
event  of  a  panic  from  smoke,  fire,  or  any  other  cause,  the  essential 
conditions  of  safety  are  light  and  air,  and  of  these  light  comes  first 
in  importance.  "  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,"  remarks  Captain 
Shaw,  "  that  however  fiercely  a  fire  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre 
might  burn,  if  it  were  possible  instantly  to  remove  the  whole  roof 
and  to  turn  on  a  very  strong  light,  not  a  single  life  would  be  lost." 
We  are  hardly  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  this  ;  but,  anyhow,  there 
is  clearly  a  great  deal  of  force  in  what  this  eminent  authority  says. 

A  theatre  should  be  built  of  fireproof  materials.  There  should 
be  as  little  wood  as  possible  in  its  construction.  Vertical  or 
horizontal  columns  or  shafts  in  the  building  should  be  avoided, 
as  in  case  of  fire  they  act  as  conducting  pipes  to  the  flames. 
The  external  walls  of  a  theatre  should  be  of  great  strength  and 
solidity  and  capable  of  resisting  an  unusually  severe  shock. 
They  should  be  supported  on  the  inside  by  all  internal  walls 
that  touch  them.  Tiled  floors  should  be  substituted  for  deal 
boards,  and  the  staircases  should  be  of  stone  instead  of  wood,  as 
is  too  often  the  case.  All  portions  of  the  machinery  employed 
on  the  stage  should  be  constructed,  wherever  possible,  of  iron 
instead  of  wood.  The  decorations,  scenery,  and  stage  properties 
should  be  rendered  incombustible.  The  adjoining  portions  of 
the  building  should  be  separated  from  each  other  by  foundation 
walls,  and  these  should,  if  possible,  extend  beyond  the  roof  of 
the  building.  By  these  means  a  fire  would  be  concentrated 
in  that  part  of  the  building  where  it  originated.  There  should 
of  course  be  an  iron  curtain,  and  all  doors  communicating  with 
the  stage  should  be  of  iron.  From  every  portion  of  the  house 
there  should  be  at  least  two  exit3,  and  it  is  advisable  that 
each  portion  of  the  audience  should  be  able  to  leave  the  theatre 
at  the  same  time  by  a  different  exit.  M.  Gosset,  a  great  autho- 
rity on  the  construction  of  theatres,  tells  us  that  "  the  stage, 
where  there  is  incessant  danger  of  fire,  can  easily  be  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  means  of  a  partition  or  curtain 
of  plate-iron  or  of  metal  wire.  Not  finding  any  means  of  issue 
at  the  sides,  the  flames  will  promptly  ascend  to  the  roof,  and 
before  long  will  force  their  way  into  the  outer  air ;  a  fire  thus 
shut  up  within  massive  walls  will,  provided  it  be  deluged  with 
water,  gradually  become  extinct."  The  passages  and  lobbies 
should  be  furnished  with  numerous  windows  with  small  panes 
that  could  be  easily  broken  by  the  persons  near.  At  the  fire 
at  the  Ring  Theatre,  Vienna,  the  greater  number  of  corpses 
were  found  behind  the  closed  doors  and  in  the  passages.  They 
had  all  died  of  asphyxia,  and,  had  there  been  a  single  pane  of 
glass  in  these  doors  and  passages,  they  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  saved.  There  should  be  a  water  supply  under  a 
pressure  that  would  force  it  to  every  part  of  the  building  in 
sutiicient  quantities  until  external  aid  was  at  hand.  There  should 
be  buckets  of  water  all  over  the  building,  and  upon  the  stage 
wet  blankets  and  hand-pumps  in  addition,  and  a  fireman  and 
assistants  should  always  be  on  duty. 

Very  few  of  our  London  theatres  are  fortunate  in  their  sur- 
roundings. Captain  Shaw  has  wisely  observed  that  the  safety  of 
a  building  is  very  seriously  affected  by  its  position  with  regard  to 
those  near  it.  On  this  account  he  tells  us  that  a  theatre  should 
on  no  account  be  completely  surrounded  by  other  buildings.  Yet 
how  often  is  this  the  case  !  In  one  country  abroad,  by  an  extremely 
wise  provision,  thirteen  feet  is  the  minimum  distance  allowed 
between  the  walls  of  a  theatre  and  those  of  the  nearest  buildings. 
Captain  Shaw  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  external  walls  of  a 
theatre  should  he  strong,  solid,  and  capable  of  considerable  resist- 
ance. Structural  weakness,  he  tells  us,  in  any  part  of  a  theatre 
which  has  to  contain  a  large  number  of  the  audience,  whether 
moving  or  stationary,  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  should  be 
guarded  against  by  all  possible  means.  All  parts  of  the  theatre 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business  should  be  constructed 
of  solid  heat-proof  materials,  and  should  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  building,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Globe 
Theatre,  a  mere  collection  of  temporary  fittings  just  able  to 
carry  themselves  and  the  persons  likely  to  pass  over  them,  and 
of  no  service  to  the  general  structure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
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source  of  danger  to  it  on  account  of  their  great  inflammability. 
The  same  authority  urges  the  adoption  in  all  theatres  of  a  metal 
curtain,  which  should  be  supported  and  worked  by  steel  or  iron 
chiins.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  such  curtains  have  not  always 
been  successful ;  but  they  have  probably  been  badly  made,  badly 
fitted,  or  badly  worked.  And  there  are  many  engineers  who,  if 
not  hampered  by  restrictions,  would  make  a  curtain  and  would 
guarantee  that  fire  should  not  get  through  it,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  in  less  than  an  hour  or  so.  In  all  the  other 
parts  of  a  theatre  separations  can  be  effected  by  iron  doors,  or 
even  wooden  doors.  It  is  of  vital  consequence  that  the  extra  exits 
should  be  kept  open,  and  that  an  ollicial  should  be  stationed  at 
each  of  them  to  give  the  necessary  directions  to  the  public.  We 
entirely  agree  with  a  leading  dramatic  critic  who  writes,  "  the 
system  of  protecting  the  public  by  means  of  closed  doors,  to  be 
opened  in  case  of  emergency,  is  a  ridiculous  farce.  I  have  tried 
them  again  and  again.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  attendant 
in  charge  of  them.  I  have  wondered  in  astonishment  why  they 
are  never  used  at  night  to  clear  a  crowded  theatre.  They  are  as 
fast  sealed  and  as  secure  as  a  brick  wall  or  an  iron  safe.  The 
sense  of  protection  ati'orded  by  them  is  illusory."  That  this  state- 
ment is  absolutely  correct  we  have  given  indisputable  proof. 

In  Captain  Shaw's  judgment  the  refreshment-room  should  be 
separated  from  the  auditorium  proper  by  a  sound  strong  wall  of 
masonry,  the  necessary  openings  being  fitted  with  strong  wrought- 
iron  doors.  The  lobbies,  corridors,  and  landings  should  be 
separated  from  the  auditorium  in  the  same  way,  and  should  be  of 
such  a  capacity  that  they  could  hold,  on  an  emergency,  the  whole 
of  the  persons  from  the  parts  of  the  theatre  adjoining  them.  A 
glance  at  our  remarks  with  reference  to  the  majority  of  our  London 
theatres  and  music-halls  will  show  how  these  conditions  are 
fululled.  "Were  such  arrangements  adopted,  there  would  be 
almost  absolute  safety  for  the  audience  in  ca?e  of  lire,  as  there 
would  be  first  the  metal  curtain,  which  would  keep  flames  back 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  next,  the  immediate  exit  into  lobbies  and 
passages,  where  they  could  shut  the  iron  doors  behind  them  ;  and, 
finally,  the  retreat  into  the  open  air,  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  be  made  at  leisure.  The  London  theatres  are,  as  a 
rule,  absolutely  unsafe.  We  claim  to  have  conclusively  proved  as 
much  in  this  series  of  articles,  and  again  we  call  upon  the 
authorities  to  protect  the  playgoing  public  against  itself.  In  the 
first  disaster  that  occurs,  whether  the  bulk  of  the  victims  are 
burnt  to  death  or  die  from  fright  or  from  asphyxia  by  carbonic 
acid  or  carbonic  oxide,  or  in  whatever  manner  they  may  lose  their 
lives,  the  responsibility  will  rest — and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
so — upon  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his  officials  and  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Since  the  above  words  were  in  type  the  appalling  catastrophe 
at  Exeter  has  happened.  Week  after  week  during  the  last 
three  months  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  authori- 
ties from  their  criminal  apathy,  and  have  pointed  out  that, 
should  a  fire  occur  during  the  performance  in  one  of  our  London 
theatres  or  music-halls,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  audience  must  inevitably  perish  from 
fire  or  through  panic.  In  dealing  with  the  various  places  of 
entertainment  in  London  our  complaint  has  almost  invariably 
been  the  same — insufficient  exits  and  absence  of  the  electric 
light.  Mr.  Sedger,  the  manager  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's — 
whose  theatre  we  were  happily  enabled  to  exempt  from  un- 
favourable criticism  —  in  a  letter  to  a  contemporary,  says: — 
"  The  three  great  precautions  against  loss  of  life  by  fire  in 
theatres  are,  first  and  foremost,  an  iron  curtain,  which  shuuld 
be  used  at  every  performance  ;  secondly,  the  use  of  the 
electric  light  throughout  the  building ;  and,  thirdly,  double 
means  of  exit  from  all  parts  of  the  house."  It  is  impossible  to 
dispute  this  statement,  and  we  will  even  go  as  far  as  to  say  that, 
in  our  judgment,  every  place  of  amusement  should  be  compelled 
to  possess  these  absolutely  necessary  qualifications,  and  should  be 
forthwith  closed  until  the  additions  or  alterations  had  been  made 
and  completed.  Had  the  Exeter  theatre  possessed  an  extra  exit 
from  the  gallery  of  sufficient  width  and  properly  constructed,  in 
all  probability  no  lives  would  have  been  lost  at  all.  It  appears 
that  there  was  no  extra  exit  of  any  kind  whatever ;  so  the 
Nice  catastrophe  was  repeated,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy 
human  beings  have  died  a  terrible  death.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  the  West  of  England  will  happen  in  London  upon 
the  first  occasion  that  a  fire  breaks  out  during  the  presence 
of  the  audience  in  a  theatre  or  music-hall — that  is  to  say, 
unless  the  authorities  shall  have  interfered,  and  compelled  the 
proprietors  and  lessees  to  put  their  houses  in  order.  We  notice 
that  on  Tuesday  last  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  attended  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Thipps,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  architect  of  the  Exeter 
theatre,  began  his  annual  inspection  of  the  metropolitan  theatres. 
In  the  interest  of  the  public  that  frequent  the  various  places  of 
amusement  we  trust  that  this  inspection  will  not  be  the  scandalous 
farce  that  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
will  make  the  tour  of  the  theatres  himself,  instead  of  being  repre- 
sented, as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  by  an  incompetent  deputy. 
Amongst  the  onerous  duties  attached  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
responsible  oflice  we  know  of  none  of  greater  importance,  and  we 
thei  '  lure  trust  that  he  will  judge  of  the  state  of  the  London  theatres 
for  himself,  and  will  not  merely  be  content,  as  have  been  so  many 
of  his  predecessors,  to  accept  and  act  upon  the  opinion  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, if  indeed  they  ever  troubled  their  heads  about  the 
matter  at  all. 


TO  GREEK  OR  NOT  TO  GREEK? 

ON  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Latham  Wickham,  writing  to  the  Times 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bead-master  of  a  private  and 
preparatory  school,  wanted  to  know  (as  he  was  quite  entitled  to 
want  to  know)  the  exact  sense  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
circular  sent  round  some  two  months  ago  by  the  head-masters  of 
some  important  public  schools  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
Greek.  Mr.  Wickham,  we  say,  wrote,  and  was  entitled  to  write, 
from  a  particular  standpoint— a  standpoint  which  naturally  does 
not  concern  the  general  public  so  much  as  it  concerns  himself  and 
other  members  of  his  profession.  He  thinks  that  "  sooner  or  later 
the  British  parent  will  insist  on  the  whole  of  the  present  system 
of  private-school  education  being  inquired  into  by  authority." 
The  British  parent,  both  in  his  capacity  of  parent  and  others,  has 
done  so  many  silly  things  that  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  say 
that  he  will  not  do  another;  but,  judging  from  Mr.  Wickham'a 
professional  betters,  the  public-school  head-masters,  and  their  last 
proceeding  in  particular,  it  would  be  quite- reasonable  to  expect 
that  any  fresh  folly  on  the  subject  of  education  will  come  from 
them  and  not  from  the  much  (and  often  justly)  abused  "parent." 
Mr.  Wickham  further  demands  to  know  (again  justly  enough) 
whether,  if  he  obeys  the  Head-Master  of  Winchester  and  the 
rest,  a  boy  "  will  be  able  to  take  a  really  good  place  on  the 
classical  side  without  as  much  Greek  as  is  expected  now." 
This,  again,  is  (or  at  least  is  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem) 
a  matter  of  rather  more  importance  to  Mr.  Wickham  than  to  the 
public.  But  the  letter-writer  puts  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse 
when  he  also  says  that,  "  before  discarding  Greek,  he  should  like 
to  know  what  is  to  be  put  in  its  place  ?  "  Mr.  Wickhatn's  reasons 
— any  schoolmaster's  reasons — for  asking  this  exceedingly  pertinent 
question  may  not  be  quite  identical  with  the  reasons  which  may 
commend  themselves  to  a  quite  disinterested  but  fairly  expert 
person.  But  that  does  not  matter ;  we  have  been  told  by  certain 
public-school  head-masters,  who  will  most  likely  be  followed  by 
others,  that  the  age  of  learning  Greek  is  to  be  put  off  consider- 
ably. It  is  very  much  in  the  public  interest  to  ask  what  is  to  be 
put  in  its  place,  and  it  is  still  more  in  the  public  interest  to  ask 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  putting  anything,  no  matter  what,  in 
that  place  ? 

It  may,  of  course,  be  taken  for  granted,  without  any  disrespect 
to  the  head-masters  concerned,  that  their  step— or,  rather,  their 
half-step — is  intended  to  be  "  popular."  The  less-instructed 
persons  who  have  of  late  years  to  so  great  extent  got  hold  of  the 
public  mind  have  long  been  making  a  dead-set  at  Greek  as 
an  aristocratic  and  useless  study,  no  longer  very  likely  even  to 
"  open  situations  of  opulence "  to  the  student,  and  very  much 
inclined  to  make  a  man  think  badly  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Accord- 
ingly a  kind  of  compromise  is  made.  Greek  is  not  to  be  given 
up ;  it  is  only  to  be  studied  for  rather  less  long  a  time ; 
it  is  to  be  begun  not  quite  so  early,  and  the  time  saved  is  to  be 
given  to  those  popular  studies  of  which  the  modern  man  thinks 
so  highly,  and  many  of  which,  as  quiet  laughers  in  their  sleeve 
know,  will,  before  years  more  or  fewer  have  elapsed,  follow  the 
use  of  the  globes  (not  at  all  a  bad  thing  by  the  way)  and  Poonah 
painting  (what  was  Poonah  painting  ?  we  know  many  things, 
but  that  one  thing  we  do  not  know)  into  the  abyss.  A  movement 
of  this  kind  is  suspect  in  itself.  If  Greek  is  a  bad  thing,  the  plain 
man  who  is  not  bitten  by  mere  fashion  will  say,  let  us  do  away 
with  Greek.  But  why  curtail  the  time  given  to  it  if  it  is  a  good 
thing  ?  Does  the  average  schoolboy  when  he  leaves  school  at 
eighteen  or  thereabouts  know  too  much  Greek?  Few  persons, 
head-masters  or  others,  will  have  the  hardihood  to  answer  this 
last  question  in  the  affirmative.  But  it  seems  to  be  thought  that 
those  boys  who  have  aptitudes  for  Greek  may  learn  as  much  as 
is  necessary  in  a  shorter  time,  while  those  who  have  no  aptitude 
for  it  will,  at  any  rate,  spend  less  on  what  is  no  good  to  them. 
We  are  even  told  that  the  success,  magnified  and  misunderstood 
by  popular  opinion,  of  a  certain  clever  young  lady  the  other  day 
has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  this  latest  of  the  many  crazes  for 
turning  school  education  upside  down.  "  Miss  So-and-So,"  says 
the  British  parent,  "  learnt  Greek  in  three  years  and  a  half  (or 
whatever  it  was)  and  beat  all  Cambridge  College  thereafter,  and 
am  I  to  be  expected  to  pay  for  instruction  in  such  an  easy 
language  as  that  for  some  eight  or  nine  years  "  ? 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  head-masters  (who,  as  we  say,  have, 
no  doubt,  taken  up  this  matter  purely  as  one  of  business  and  popu- 
larity, and  not  out  of  conviction  at  all)  to  suppose  that  they 
have  deceived  themselves,  or  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived, 
by  any  consideration  so  foolish  and  so  entirely  non-expert  as  this. 
But  they  follow  the  public,  and  the  public  allows  itself  to  be 
deceived  freely  thereby.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  some  importance 
(if  the  interests  of  sound  education  are  of  importance)  to  point 
out  the  fallacies  which  underlie  the  consideration  in  question. 
The  first,  the  greatest,  and  almost  the  whole  fallacy,  is  an  old 
and  a  constantly  exposed  one,  but  apparently  possessed  of  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat  or  as  a  root  of  horse-radish,  "  I  want  my  boy  to  learn 
something  useful;  Greek  is  not  useful."  And  then,  as  always 
happens,  the  plaintiff's  fallacy  make3  the  defendant  plunge  into 
corresponding  sophisms.  He  tries  to  explain  that  Greek  is  not 
only,  according  to  the  immortal  old  story  already  quoted,  "  the 
language  of  [part  of]  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  but  also  of  much 
other  interesting  and  valuable  literature,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  English  words  derived  from  it,  that  if  you  don't  know 
Greek  (and  perhaps  if  you  do)  you  are  dependent  on  other 
people  for  knowing  the  meaning  of  bathybius,  and  so  forth. 
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Alas!  for  these  persistent  habits, of  building- walls  with  unbaked 
bricks  and  daubing  thorn  with  untempered  mortar.  It  is  quite 
truo  that  there  is  in  Greek  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  greatest 
literature  of  tho  world,  and  a  very  small  proportion  that  is  not 
great.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  the  translations  in  the  world  will 
not  convey  the  sense  of  this  greatness.  But,  if  the  candid 
Hellenist  bo  asked  how  many  persons  who  learn  Greek  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  literature  when  they  havo  learned  the  lan- 
guage, and,  further,  if  he  bo  asked  whether  the  persons  who  are 
so  capable  had  not  better,  for  that  purpose  merely,  begin  it  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  read  it  for  three  or  lour  years,  he  will 
answer  "  About  live  per  cent."  to  the  first,  and  "  Yes !  "  to  tho 
second.  He  will  also  admit  that  a  decent  dictionary  will  tell  any 
Englishman  all  he  can  possibly  want  to  know  about  the  Greek 
derivations  of  English  words ;  and  that,  as  for  the  clumsy  solecisms 
with  which  scientific  men  choose  to  baptize  non-existent  or  un- 
important entities,  it  does  not  matter  one  single  chalcus  whether 
be  knows  their  meaning  or  not.  If  the  study  of  Greek  can  only  be 
defended  in  this  way,  it  may  go,  and  welcome. 

Its  real  value  (as  all  competent  persons  conversant  with 
education  know,  if  only  they  dared  or  chose  to  say  it)  is  quite 
independent  of  this,  and  is  even  independent  of  the  fact  that 
of  twelve  persons  who  may  have  learnt  Greek  ten  very  likely 
can  hardly  read  ten  lines  of  it  without  a  lexicon  ten  years 
afterwards.  It  lies  entirely  in  the  fact  that  no  language 
yet  known  to  man  exhibits  such  a  combination  of  logical 
arrangement  and  of  supra-logical  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  a 
bastard  word)  deviations  from  arrangement  as  Greek,  and  that 
consequently  none  is  its  equal  in  exercising,  disciplining,  and 
developing  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  That  education  is  not 
acquisition  of  facts,  but  discipline  of  powers,  is  the  cardinal  truth 
■which,  though  perhaps  not  directly  denied  by  any  one,  is  con- 
tinually neglected  by  every  educational  reformer  of  our  day. 
When  the  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  learns  and  relearns  his 
Greek  declensions  and  his  Greek  verbs,  when  the  boy  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hammers  through  his  Euripides  and  his  Xenophon, 
when  the  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  grapples  with  his  Thucydides 
or  his  Demosthenes,  he  is  undergoing  an  intellectual  exercise  the 
like  of  which  no  other  subject  in  the  whole  overgrown  curriculum 
of  modern  and  classical  "  sides  "  will  supply.  He  will  very  likely 
forget  almost  everything,  or  everything  about  Attic  perfects  and 
contracted  verbs,  about  the  declension  of  xepar  and  the  dill'erent 
conjugations  of  elp\  and  ft/it.  Nor  does  it  matter  one  coin 
as  aforesaid  (obols  have  been  worked  too  hard),  if  he  does. 
But  the  faculties  of  mind  which  have  been  called  out,  suppled, 
and  strengthened  in  originally  learning  these  matters  will  re- 
main when  the  matters  themselves  have  long  faded  away  in  the 
oblivion  of  disuse.  And  what  is  contended  and  what  may  be  denied, 
but  can  never  be  disproved,  is  that  absolutely  no  other  study  will 
give  the  same  results.  It  is  the  fashion  with  some  to  say  that 
Latin  scholarship  is  even  more  delicate  than  Greek,  and  perhaps 
it  is;  but  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  aesthetics  than 
of  demonstration,  of  taste  than  of  reason,  weakens  its  educational 
power.  Mathematical  studies  and  logic  deserve  all  honour,  but  the 
latter  is  not  suited  to  early  youth,  and  mathematics — in  all  but 
their  very  simplest  forms — are  rather  special  than  general  studies. 
The  modern  languages  are  excluded  in  bulk  by  the  facts  that  their 
grammar,  often  "  catchy  "  enough,  is  not  of  the  systematic  intricacy 
which  makes  the  educational  value  of  Greek,  and  that  in  trans- 
lation any  moderately  sharp  child  can  make  "shots"  at  them 
from  their  similarity  to  what  be  knows  already.  As  for  the 
so-called  "  modern "  studies  par  excellence,  they  are  one  and 
all  mere  information — excellent,  invaluable,  indispensable  in 
their  way,  but  food,  not  exercise,  furniture,  not  discipline.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  amount  of  Greek  literature  known  or 
likely  to  remain  at  the  end  of  a  given  number  of  years  is  absolutely 
no  test  of  the  value  of  the  time  spent,  that  the  less  time  so  spent 
the  less  the  beneficial  discipline  exercised  on  the  mind,  and  that 
the  earlier  the  date  of  beginning  (consistently  with  not  over- work- 
ing) the  better.  We  once  knew  a  paradoxer  who  yet  knew  what 
he  was  about  in  matters  of  education,  and  who  could  speak  (which 
all  our  reformers  cannot)  of  Greek  and  of  modern  languages  with 
fair  equality  of  personal  interest  and  competence.  He  used  to  say 
that  if  he  were  limited  to  a  single  subject  of  the  whole  range  in 
which  to  teach  a  boy  he  would  choose  Greek,  and  that  if  tho  boy 
were  of  any  fair  ability  he  would  guarantee  his  overtaking,  after 
some  years  of  learning  Greek  only,  any  other  boy  of  equal  natural 
gifts  in  any  other  subject.  Of  course  this  was  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  Greek  taught  at  all,  let  it 
be  taught  thoroughly,  early,  and  continuously,  and,  above  all,  let 
not  its  withdrawal  be  made  tho  excuse  for  pitchforking  into  the 
already  overloaded  curriculum  more  subjects  to  choke  and  clog 
the  mind  with  over-feeding  instead  of  disciplining  and  strengthen- 
ing it  with  judicious  exercise.  No  doubt  there  are  some  boys 
who  will  never  learn  Greek — who  will  never  learn  any  language 
with  a  complicated  grammar  at  all.  That  is  a  reason  for  not 
teaching  them  Greek,  perhaps  ;  it  is  not  a  reason  for  teaching  it 
to  them  with  maimed  rites  and  in  an  insufficient  fashion.  It  may 
be  that  cram  instead  of  discipline  has  become  so  much  the  watch- 
word of  the  present  day  in  education  that  it  is  no  use  going 
against  it.  But  in  that  case  half  measures  are  absurd  aud  uncer- 
tain ;  half  measures  such  as  those  of  which  Mr.  Wickham  com- 
plains are  the  most  absurd  of  all. 


CHURCH  AND  NONCONFORMITY. 

U  T  is  not  long  sinco  wo  called  attention  to  the  material  and 
-8  numerical  "decadence  of  Dissent,"  as  illustrated  by  the  ad- 
missions and  laments  of  the  recent  Methodist  Conference.  And  in 
dning  so  we  ventured  to  hint  at  sonio  of  the  internal  causes  which 
might  help  to  account  lbr  this  external  manifestation  of  weak- 
ness. Our  surmises  since  then  have  been  supplemented  and  con- 
lirmed  on  no  less  unimpeachable  testimony  than  we  were  able  to 
quote  for  our  previous  statements,  which  appears  to  show  that 
there  is  as  remarkable  a  change  in  the  moral  and  religious  as  in 
the  outward  relations  of  the  rival  ecclesiastical  systems.  It  shows 
moreover  that  Nonconformists  are  themselves  awakening  to  some 
apprehension  of  the  actual  conditions  aud  the  true  significance  of  tho 
facts.  That  such  confessions  should  be  grudgingly,  not  to  say  angrily, 
made  will  surprise  nobody.  But  when,  for  instance,  a  Dissenting 
journal  is  reduced  to  the  oracular  announcement  that,  "if  religion 
wanes  in  the  Nonconformist  churches,  it  will  wane  in  the  Establish- 
ment," one  may  fail  to  understand  why,  because  there  is  no  longer  a 
river  in  Macedon,  there  should  henceforth  be  no  river  in  Monmouth, 
but  one  does  very  clearly  perceive  that  the  assailant  knows  himself 
to  have  the  worst  of  the  argument.  And  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  passage  just  cited  admits  not  only  the  fact  but  the  under- 
lying cause  of  the  material  decadence  of  Dissent ;  religion,  as  the 
writer  does  not  deny,  is  waning  in  the  Nonconformist  churches. 
But  if  so,  it  is  plain  that  the  essential  raison  d'etre  of  the  Non- 
conformist churches  is  gone.  Everybody  knows  what  sort  of 
pretext  was  put  forward — not  without  some  plausible  justilication — 
for  the  origin  of  Dissent  in  its  various  forms.  When  John  Bunyan, 
of  whose  religious  earnestness  there  can  be  no  question,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  his  theology  or  his  discretion,  was  kept  for  years 
in  Leicester  gaol,  because  he  would  not  engage  not  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  he  was  protesting  in  his  own  fashion  against  "  the  dumb 
dogs "  of  the  Establishment  "  who  could  not  bark "  and  bearing 
witness  to  what  he  himself  believed  to  be  the  only  saving  truth. 
And  if  we  come  down  to  the  great  Dissenting  outbreak  of  a 
century  later,  the  cry  was  still  raised  that  "  the  Church  of  England 
damned  more  souls  than  she  saved,"  and  those  who  wished  to  be 
included  in  the  latter  class  were  advised  to  betake  themselves 
to  the  safer  refuge  of  the  Nonconformist  camp.  John  Wesley 
indeed,  who  retained  to  the  last — what  he  failed  entirely  to 
impart  to  the  bulk  of  his  followers— a  genuine  loyalty  to  the 
Church  in  which  he  had  been  baptized  and  ordained,  did  not 
use  this  language  ;  but  they  did.  And  if  Lady  Huntingdon 
was  more  reserved  in  expression,  she  acted  on  much  the 
same  conviction.  All  the  spirituality  was  supposed  to  have 
gone  over  to  the  dissidents  and  all  the  secularity  to  be  re- 
tained and  incorporated  in  the  Establishment,  which  chiefly 
existed  for  the  sake  of  the  upper  classes,  who  thought  it  dis- 
reputable to  be  accounted  sceptical  or  irreligious,  but  were  con- 
tent, to  borrow  a  phrase  of  George  Eliot's,  "  to  get  their  religion 
done  for  them  by  the  superior  clergy."  We  have  said  that 
there  was  a  certain  plausibility  in  this  view.  The  Established 
Church  for  various  causes — partly  beyond  its  own  control — had 
sunk  iuto  a  state  of  spiritual  lethargy  during  the  last  century, 
which  provoked  and  to  some  extent  justified  the  zealous  rivalry 
of  its  opponents.  Yet  even  in  its  worst  days  we  must  in  fairness 
remember  that  Wesley's  devout  enthusiasm,  so  long  as  he  was 
willing  to  confine  himself  within  any  limits  of  ecclesiastical  order, 
met  with  appreciation  and  sympathy  even  in  high  quarters.  And 
if  he  eventually  broke  loose  from  all  such  restraints,  his  brother 
Charles,  and  men  likeminded  such  as  Eletcher  of  Madeley,  were 
more  than  content  to  remain  to  the  last  in  their  old  commu- 
nion. However,  the  great  stiength  of  Disseut  unquestionably  lay 
in  its  claim,  not  so  much  to  a  better  organization  or  a  purer 
creed — though  of  course  it  did  lay  claim  to  both — as  to  a 
higher  spiritual  life.  "I  can't  understand  the  parson,  but  dear 
Mr.  Spoutaway — he  do  go  through  me,"  the  chapel-going  old 
woman  was  reported  to  exclaim  ;  and  there  is  a  story  told 
of  a  kind-hearted  but  not  very  theological  bishop  who,  on 
hearing  that  his  old  gardener  had  taken  to  frequenting  "  the 
Methodys,"  said,  "  Well,  John,  there's  a  guinea  for  you,  and 
go  where  you  can  get  most  edification."  And  many  people  no 
doubt  found,  or  thought  they  found,  more  edification  at  Salem 
than  at  the  parish  church. 

We  saw  the  other  day  how  the  speakers  at  the  recent  Wesleyan 
Conference  deplored  the  falling  oil"  in  the  general  tone  and  efficiency 
of  their  preachers.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  now  gone  a  good  deal 
further.  He  roundly  declares  in  his  own  organ  that  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  Dissenting  bodies,  or  many  of  them,  is  seriously 
lowered,  and  on  being  sharply  taken  to  task  for  his  strictures  by 
other  Nonconformist  journalists,  who  kindly  suggested  that  he 
was  suffering  from  illness  or  dyspepsia,  be  returns  to  the  charger 
with  unabated  vigour,  repeats  all  his  former  complaints,  and  has 
no  regret  to  express  except  for  not  having  given  utterance  to  them 
sooner.  "  Neither,"  he  adds,  "  let  any  one  suppose  that  we  build 
up  our  statements  on  a  few  isolated  facts,  and  bring  to  the  front 
certain  regrettable  incidents  which  might  as  well  have  been  for- 
gotten, lie  who  knows  all  things  can  alone  reveal  the  wretched 
facts  which  have  come  under  our  notice."  That  is  pretty  em- 
phatic, and  moreover  Mr.  Spurgeon — who  must  here  certainly  be 
regarded  as  both  an  impartial  and  a  competent  witness — does  not 
by  any  means  stand  alone.  One  correspondent  writes  to  him  in  re- 
ference to  one  of  the  Dissenting  Colleges — which  he  cites,  without 
naming  it,  as  a  typical  example — that  it  "continues  to  pour  forth 
men  to  take  charge  of  our  churches  who  do  not  believe  in  any 
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proper  sense  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  who  deny  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and  hold  that,  if  sinners  are  not 
saved  on  this  side  the  grave,  they  may,  can,  or  must  he,  on  the 
other.  And  the  worst  is  the  people  love  it."  Another  corre- 
spondent, described  as  "  a  well-known  Congregational  minister," 
brings  a  still  more  sweeping  indictment.  He  considers  "  that 
many  "  of  their  ministers  "  have  no  kind  of  Gospel  to  preach,  and 
the  people  are  willing  that  it  should  be  so.  Some  of  our  Colleges 
are  poisoning  the  Church  at  the  fountains.  I  very  much  fear  that 
an  unconverted  ministry  is  multiplying."  A  third  assures  Mr. 
Spurgeon  that  the  conviction  he  has  expressed  "  is  faint  compared 
to  what  the  reality  would  warrant."  These  last  citations  we 
have  borrowed  from  an  article  in  the  Record,  and  it  is  a  little 
amusing  to  find  our  Evangelical  contemporary  taking  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  superior  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  as  against 
"  the  doctrinal  unsoundness  widely  prevalent  among  Noncon- 
formists,"' and  reminding  its  readers  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
"  to  regard  the  questions  which  separate  us  as  merely  con- 
cerning Church  government  or  establishment,"  whereas  "  in  very 
many  instances  the  difference  is  upon  far  more  important  points, 
on  questions  which  concern  the  salvation  of  the  soul  itself."  We 
may  just  note  in  passing  that  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Homtletic  Magazine— a.  Congregationalist  organ,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken — Mr.  Edward  White  contributes  a  paper  to  a  Symposium 
on  the  Reunion  of  Christendom,  in  which  he  strongly  deprecates 
such  a  consummation  on  the  ground  inter  alia,  and  above  all,  of 
the  lax  views  on  Scriptural  inspiration  which  "  are  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Catholicity,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  at  Canter- 
bury and  Berlin."  As  to  Canterbury  and  Berlin,  no  evidence  is 
offered,  and  in  the  latter  case  not  much  perhaps  is  needed.  As 
to  Rome,  the  only  proof  alleged  is  derived  from  a  recent  magazine 
article  by  a  Roman  Catholic  layman,  of  scientific  rather  than 
theological  repute,  whose  speculations  are,  to  say  the  least,  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  general  belief  and  teaching  of  his  co- 
religionists, if  not  directly  contravening  the  latest  Roman  pro- 
nouncement on  the  subject  at  the  Vatican  Council.  Yet  here  we 
have  three  correspondents  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's — one  of  them  "  a  well- 
known  minister  "  of  the  same  denomination  as  Mr.  White — bitterly 
complaining  that  views  of  this  kind  are  rampant  among  Non- 
conformists, both  preachers  and  people.  And  the  Record,  of  all 
papers  in  the  world,  dwells  on  the  accusation  as  illustrating  the 
fundamental  heterodoxy  of  Nonconformist  communities  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  religious  revival 
of  our  own  day,  to  which  the  Church  of  England  owes  much  of  its 
renewed  spiritual  life,  has  gone  on  lines  the  very  opposite  to  those 
followed  by  the  Nonconformist  Secession.  As  a  Dissenting  organ 
observed  last  week,  "  the  reviving  energy  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  to  be  found  not  among  the  Evangelicals,  but  the 
Ritualists."  The  Ritualists  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Tractarians,  and  the  Tractarians  started  from  principles  which 
John  Wesley  originally  professed,  but  of  which  the  Society  he 
founded  is  an  embodied  negation.  So  curiously  true  is  this  that 
Professor  Stokes  has  lately  devoted  an  elaborate  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  to  the  paradoxical  contention  that  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times  owed  their  parentage  to  Wesley,  the  con- 
necting link  being  Mr.  Alexander  Knox.  In  his  own  words 
"  Wesley  begat  Knox,  and  Knox  begat  Jebb,  and  Jebb  begat 
Rose  and  Pusey  and  Newman."  We  have  called  this  ingenious 
theory  paradoxical,  for  not  only  is  there  no  sort  of  evidence  that 
the  Tractarians  borrowed  their  principles  from  Knox  or  Jebb  or 
even  knew  much  about  them,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
they  derived  their  inspiration  from  quite  other  sources.  Neither 
indeed  is  it  true,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  that  Alexander  Kuox 
was  a  disciple  of  Wesley,  though  in  many  things  they  agreed. 
But  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Stokes  insists,  that  "  the  anti-Calvinist  .and 
Sacramental  "  principles  conspicuous  in  Wesley's  earlier  teaching 
were  revived  by  the  Tractarians,  though  it  was  not  from  him 
that  they  had  learnt  their  lesson.  And  thus  it  appears  that  the 
great  spiritual  renewal  of  our  own  day  in  the  Church  of  England, 
which  Nonconformists  are  themselves  beginning  to  contrast  with 
their  own  spiritual  decline,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  re- 
assertion  of  principles  once  openly  proclaimed  by  the  great  father 
of  modern  Nonconformity,  but  which  they  have  all  along  made 
it  their  business  to  proscribe.  That  surely  is  a  fact  worth  noting, 
however  it  be  explained.  But  the  main  issue  to  which  we 
desired  to  call  attention  here  is  what  may  be  termed  the  shift- 
ing of  the  spiritual  centre  of  gravity  from  Dissent  to  the  Church. 
Time  was,  within  very  measurable  limits  of  living  memory,  when 
it  was  a  sort  of  assumed  principle  in  ordinary  parishes  that, 
if  an  individual  or  a  family  wanted  to  turn  religious,  as  it  was 
phrased,  they  would  of  course  turn  Dissenters.  Wo  recollect 
for  instance  how,  when  an  energetic  and  singularly  efficient  in- 
cumbent of  a  country  village,  who  has  been  dead  for  some  years 
now,  took  active  steps  for  evangelizing  a  miscellaneous  concourse 
of  day  labourers  from  a  distance,  of  various  beliefs  or  no  beliefs, 
suddenly  poured  into  his  parish  at  the  hay-making  season,  his 
advances,  though  warmly  welcomed  after  a  while,  were  met  at 
first  with  a  kind  of  perplexed  suspicion.  Was  he  a  Methodist 
preacher,  or  a  Scripture  reader,  or  possibly  a  Jesuit  P  That  he 
could  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  had  never 
occurred  to  them,  aud  they  were  slow  to  grasp  an  idea  which 
seemed  bo  incongruous.  Such  action  on  tho  part  of  the  vicar 
would  surprise  nobody  now.  The  Wesleyan  Conference  has  its 
own  way  of  looking  at  the  case,  when  its  members  mournfully 
descant  on  "  the  unfair  advantage  "  the  Church  is  acquiring  iu  so 


many  places  ;  but  Mr.  Spurgeon  goes  straight  to  the  point,  as  is 
his  wont,  when  he  tells  them  plainly  that  Nonconformity  and 
spirituality  have  ceased  altogether  to  be  synonymous  terms.  And 
;  meanwhile  in  their  different  ways,  and  with  considerable  difference 
I  of  candour  and  comprehension  of  the  issues  at  stake,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  the  orators  of  the  Conference  bear  concordant  though  un- 
I  willing  testimony  to  the  cogent  logic  of  facts  which  cannot  be- 
ignored. 


RACING. 

THE  first  race  of  special  interest  after  the  Goodwood  Meeting- 
was  for  the  Brighton  Jubilee  Cup  of  500Z.  for  two-year-olds, 
in  which  Lord  Alington's  bay  filly  The  Shrew  scored  her  fourth 
victory.  She  is  unquestionably  a  very  smart  two-year-old,  although 
she  met  with  defeat  when  heavily  handicapped  last  week  at  Derby, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  she  is  not  engaged  in  the  more  celebrated  three- 
year-old  races  of  next  year.  Being  by  Springfield  out  of  Vex  by 
Vedette,  she  has  the  most  fashionable  blood  in  her  veins,  although, 
some  people  might  object  to  the  double  cross  of  Voltaire  on  her 
dam's  side.  There  are  critics,  again,  who  consider  her  a  trifle  too 
long  in  her  middle-piece,  and  none  too  powerful  in  other  respects  -r 
but  the  general  verdict  is  greatly  in  her  favour.  A  two-year-old 
idol  was  overthrown  at  Lewes  in  the  race  for  the  Astley  Stakes, 
Very  great  things  had  been  expected  of  Bartizan,  by  Barcaldme^ 
and  now  6  to  5  was  laid  on  him  ;  but  he  was  unplaced.  The 
race  ended  in  a  severe  battle  between  Mr.  Coombe's  Simon  Pure 
and  Mr.  Taylor's  Nether  Avon.  The  former  showed  temper 
at  the  post ;  but  he  ran  very  gamely,  and  won  by  a  head  from 
the  latter,  to  whom  he  was  giving  6  lbs.  He  is  by  Peter  out 
of  Genuine,  by  Fitz-Roland  out  of  a  Voltigeur  mare.  For  the 
Chesterfield  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting  Simon  Pure 
had  been  beaten  several  lengths  by  Bartizan ;  so  either  the  latter 
must  have  deteriorated  or  the  former  must  have  improved.  Simon 
Pure  is  engaged  for  the  Two  Thousand,  Derby,  and  St.  Leger. 
Sir  W.  Throckmorton's  Balderdash  was  made  a  very  strong 
favourite  for  the  Lewes  Priory  Stakes,  5  to  2  being  laid  on  him ; 
but  here  again  a  mistake  was  made,  as  Mr.  Abington's  Maidenhead, 
to  whom  he  was  giving  3  lbs.,  beat  him  by  a  head.  This  was 
Maidenhead's  third  unbroken  victory.  We  will  anticipate  by 
saying  that  this  colt  subsequently  won  the  Park  Plate  at  Windsor 
by  live  lengths.  The  first  favourite  for  this  race  was  General 
Pearson's  bfack  colt  Anarch,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  began, 
the  season  very  brilliantly  in  March  and  April  by  winning  four 
races  worth  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds,  beating- 
several  competitors  that  afterwards  distinguished  themselves. 
Two  of  these,  however,  beat,  him  in  their  turn  in  May  and  June, 
and  he  cannot  have  returned  to  his  spring  form  at  Windsor,  as  he 
was  only  a  bad  third  for  the  Park  Plate.  Maidenhead  is  by 
Hampton  out  of  Donzella  by  Melbourne,  and  he  is  entered  for/ 
the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger. 

Mr.  Vyner's  Gautby,  whose  previous  form  had  not  been  of  the 
most  brilliant  description,  won  the  Kempton  Park  International 
Breeders'  Two-year-old  Stakes  of  814/.  by  half  a  length  from 
Lord  Bradford's  Merry  Andrew,  a  colt  by  Chippendale,  supposed 
to  be  of  some  promise,  to  whom  he  was  giving  12  lbs.  He  has. 
not  much  size,  but  he  has  many  good  points.  Some  people  think 
that  his  sire,  the  well-bred  and  good-looking  Hagioscope,  is  likely 
to  become  a  stallion  of  celebrity  if  he  is  given  a  fair  chance  at 
the  stud. 

On  the  10th  of  August  there  were  a  couple  of  fairly  interesting 
races  for  three-year-ojds,  the  Great  International  Breeders'  Foal 
Stakes  at  Kempton  Park  and  the  Great  National  Breeders'  Foal 
States  at  Redcar.  The  first  of  these  two  races  was  worth  990/., 
and  was  won  by  Mr.  Houldsworth's  Cactus,  a  colt  by  Springfield 
out  of  Celandine,  that  had  won  a  race  at  Ascot  and  another  at 
Newmarket.  He  now  gave  a  stone  to  Isosceles,  and  beat  him  by  a 
length.  That  unlucky  colt  had  run  a  dozen  times  last  year  and 
half  a  dozen  times  this  season  without  winning  a  single  race. 
The  Redcar  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes  produced  a  remarkably  fine 
race  between  Gloriation  and  King  Milan,  the  former  winning  by 
a  head,  although  carrying  6  lbs.  more  than  the  latter.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  disqualified,  as  it  was  discovered  after  the  race 
that  he  ought  to  have  carried  4  lbs.  more  weight,  which  would 
probably  have  caused  him  to  be  defeated.  As  it  was,  the  per- 
formance did  him  considerable  credit,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  he  had  his  revenge  at  Derby.  Aintree,  who  had  run 
fourth  for  the  Derby,  was  the  favourite,  and  he  now  ran  third,  a 
length  behind  King  Milan.  The  next  day,  at  Windsor,  we  had 
the  race  for  the  Park  Plate,  already  noticed,  and  on  the  day  after 
that  the  Round  Tower  Plate  of  500/.  for  two-year-olds.  On  the 
strength  of  four  victories,  worth  considerably  more  than  2,000/., 
General  Owen  Williams's  Harpagon  was  made  the  favourite  ;  but 
Mr.  Lefevre's  Frondeuse,  to  whom  he  was  giving  a  stone,  took 
up  the  running  at  the  distance,  and  beat  him  by  a  head.  Now 
at  the  Bibury  Club  Meeting,  Harpagon  had  given  Simon  Pure 
10  lbs.,  and  beaten  him  by  half  a  length;  and  for  the  Astley 
Stakes  Simon  Pure  had  given  Frondeuse  10  lbs.,  and  beaten  her 
by  many  lengths;  yet  I4lbs.  now  gave  her  a  trifling  advantage 
over  Harpagon.  The  question  then  arose  whether  Harpagon  had 
lost  form  or  Simon  Pure  had  gained  it.  Two  hours  after  the 
Round  Tower  Plate  came  the  Olewer  Plate,  for  which  Juggler 
gave  the  well-bred  Spud  the  enormous  advantage  of  24  lbs.,  ran 
a  dead  heat  with  her,  and  in  the  deciding  heat  beat  her  by  a 
head.    Juggler,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  beaten  Simon  Pure  by 
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a  neck,  at  even  weights,  for  the  Kempton  Fark  Two-year-old 
Stakes  in  July. 

The  Stockton  Meeting  was  not  a  very  interesting  one  this 
summer.  Scottish  King  won  the  Great  Northern  St.  Logor  with 
ease  by  a  length,  although  the  whip  had  to  be  used  to  get  hiiu  to 
the  front.  Odds  of  4  to  1  had  been  laid  on  him,  but  they  seemed 
in  danger  just  before  the  finish.  The  Wynyard  Plate  of  700/., 
for  two-year-olds,  was  won  by  Albertus,  a  well-bred  colt  by 
Albert  Victor  out  of  the  powerful  mare  Velindra.  lie  was  re- 
ceiving 9  lbs.  from  Caerlavorock,  who  only  ran  fourth,  although, 
on  his  Ascot  running,  better  things  might  have  been  expected 
of  him.  Mr.  Vyuer's  Gautby  continued  his  winnings  by  taking 
the  Hardwicke  Stakes  of  500/.  from  a  very  moderate  field. 

The  racing  on  the  first  day  at  York  was  not  very  brilliant.  Mon 
Droit  beat  a  field  of  eight  two-year-olds  for  the  Great  Breeder's 
Convivial  Stakes.  She  was  perhaps  looking  lighter  than  at 
Goodwood,  which  may  well  be  the  case,  as  she  has  worked  hard, 
and  this  was  her  fifth  victory  and  ninth  race,  her  winnings 
approaching  3,000/.  The  winner  of  the  Oaks  had  no  difficulty  in 
beating  Mr.  D.  Baird's  Maize  for  the  Yorkshire  Oaks.  At  Good- 
wood, Maize  had  beaten  Reve  D'Or,  and  now  a  difference  of  9  lbs. 
in  the  weights  reversed  their  positions  by  a  length  and  three- 
quarters.  On  the  second  day,  Scottish  King  won  another  "  St. 
Leger,"  but  he  was  only  opposed  by  Lasso,  who  had  been 
beaten  on  the  previous  day  by  Panzerschiff.  The  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes  for  two-year-olds  was  an  interesting  race,  as  it  to  some 
extent  gave  Crowberry  a  chance  of  retrieving  his  lost  character. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  not  a  very  strong  field  to  encounter,  and  to 
win  by  half  a  length  from  Caerlaverock,  when  receiving  3  lbs.,  was 
not  a  great  performance,  when  we  consider  the  form  of  the  last- 
named  colt  at  Stockton  ;  yet  this  was  a  decided  improvement  on 
Crowberry's  running  at  Kempton  Park  in  July,  when  he  was  un- 
placed to  Bartizan,  Balderdash,  and  Albert  Victor.  Altogether  it 
is  rather  difficult  at  present  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Crowberry,  who  is  almost  more  inbred  to  Touchstone 
and  Birdcatcher  than  any  other  horse  in  training.  The  Great 
Ebor  Handicap  was  won  by  an  extreme  outsider,  Mr.  Brydges 
Williams's  Silence,  a  five-year-old,  carrying  6  st.  9  lbs.  At  the 
Newmarket  July  Meeting  she  had  been  a  bad  third  to  Oliver 
Twist  when  receiving  4  lbs.,  and  at  Brighton  Oliver  Twist  had 
given  her  no  less  than  19  lbs.  and  beaten  her  easily,  yet  now, 
when  he  was  giving  her  only  7  lbs.,  she  beat  him  by  five  lengths. 
There  was  a  difference  of  more  than  a  stone  between  these  per- 
formances. It  was  fortunate  for  Silence's  owner  that  she  was  in 
so  good  a  vein  (or  that  Oliver  Twist  was  in  such  a  bad  one)  in  the 
race  for  the  Great  Ebor  Handicap,  as  the  stakes  were  worth 
1,000/.,  and  she  started  at  15  to  1.  Reve  d'Or  stayed  well  in 
winning  the  Queen's  Plate  on  the  Thursday  from  Merry  Duchess. 
On  her  way  to  the  post  she  was  very  restive,  and  she  bucked  Wood 
off  her  back.  Lord  Zetland's  Panzerschiff  proved  himself  to  be 
still  a  good  horse  by  winning  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  from 
fair  performers  like  King  Milan,  Cactus,  and  Gallinule.  The  dis- 
tance was  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  and  he  was  not  receiving  any 
weight.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  he  won  eight  races 
and  ran  one  dead-heat,  winning  in  all  5,333/.  This  season  he  has 
disappointed  his  admirers,  many  of  whom  have  thought  him  sadly 
deteriorated.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  that  he  has  neither 
deteriorated  nor  improved.  At  any  rate,  he  has  not  made  the  pro- 
portionate improvement  that  might  fairly  be  expected  between  a 
two-year-old  and  a  three-year-old.  For  the  Gimcrack  Stakes  for 
two-year-olds,  rather  more  than  even  money  was  laid  on  Mr. 
Vyner's  Gautby,  on  the  strength  of  his  recent  victories ;  but  an 
advantage  of  12  lbs.  in  the  weights  enabled  Derwentwater  to 
beat  him  by  a  length.  Derwentwater  had  been  a  length  behind 
Albertus,  when  receiving  6  lbs.  for  the  Wynyard  Plate  at  Stockton, 
so  on  the  whole  this  performance  did  Gautby  no  credit,  if  it  did 
not  disgrace  him. 

At  Derby,  the  Champion  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes,  of  1,000/., 
introduced  a  smart  two-year-old  in  Lord  Londonderry's  chestnut 
colt  by  Hermit  out  of  Hazeldean,  that  had  been  bought  for 
1,750  guineas  at  the  sale  of  the  Blankney  yearlings.  He  won, 
hands  down  by  a  length  and  a  half,"  from  a  somewhat  moderate 
field.  So  favourable  was  the  impression  made  by  this  colt  that 
be  started  first  favourite,  and,  after  the  race,  many  good  judges 
thought  it  likely  that  he  might  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  his  year.  _  He  is  strongly  in-bred  to  Touchstone,  as  both 
his  sire  and  his  dam  are  direct  descendants  of  that  horse's  son, 
Newminster,  and  his  granddam  was  also  descended  from  Touch- 
stone. The  Peveril  of  the  Peak  Plate,  of  950/.,  was  won 
by  "Mr.  Childwick's"  Harpenden,  who  had  won  a  handicap 
of  exactly  the  same  value  at  the  Kempton  Park  July  Meet- 
ing. It  was  a  very  creditable  performance,  as  he  was  giving 
weight  to  everything  in  a  field  which  included  horses  of  a, 
good  handicap  class.  There  was  really  brilliant  racing  on  the 
Friday.  A  field  of  twenty-two  came  out  for  the  Devonshire 
Nursery  of  950/.,  and  of  these  The  Shrew  and  the  hitherto  un- 
beaten Admiral  Benbow  had  been  the  best  public  performers. 
Each,  however,  carried  8  st.  12  lbs.,  or  20  lbs.  above  the  middle 
weight  of  the  handicap,  and  this  was  too  much  for  them.  The 
race  was  won  by  Lord  Calthorpe's  Sandal,  a  filly  by  Kisber,  carry- 
ing 7st.  iolbs.  She  had  won  the  Halnaker  Stakesat  Goodwood  ; 
but,  as  The  Shrew  had  beaten  her  by  a  length  at  about  the  same 
weights  at  Newmarket,  20  to  1  was  laid  against  her.  She  only 
won  by  a  neck  from  Lord  Falmouth's  Raga,  who  had  10  lbs.  the 
best  of  the  weights.  The  Breeders' St.  Leger  of  1,044/.  produced 
a  magnificent  race,  Mr.  Vyner's  Gloriation  winning  by  a  neck  from 


Lord  Calthorpo's  Florentine,  who  was  only  a  head  in  front  of 
Cactus.  As  Cactus  had  been  unplaced  to  Harpenden  when  re- 
ceiving 3  lbs.  more  than  weight-for-ago  on  the  pretious  day,  it  did 
not  say  much  for  Gloriation  and  Florentine  that  he  should  run 
them  so  close  on  about  the  same  terms.  Savilo,  the  winner  of 
the  Goodwood  Cup,  ran  like  a  slow  horse  in  this  race,  and 
staying  is  evidently  his  strong  point.  For  the  Harrington  Stakes 
the  smart  Seabreeze  failed  to  give  a  stone  each  to  tho  Duke  of 
St.  Alban's  Galore  and  Mr.  Ilouldsworth's  Arrandale.  Galore, 
who  is  by  Galopin  out  of  a  mare  by  Macaroni,  won  in  a  canter  by 
six  lengths,  and  he  ought  to  be  a  good  colt  on  this  performance. 
Among  tho  beaten  division  was  Sea  King,  who  cost  2,350  guineas 
as  a  yearling.  On  the  hist  day  at  Derby  the  Harrington  Plate  of 
950/.  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Lambert's  Nora,  a  three-year-old  filly 
by  Oharibert,  carrying  7  st.  5  lbs.  At  Goodwood  last  year  she 
won  the  Halnaker  Stakes  ;  but  the  rest,  of  her  form  had  been  very 
bad,  so  much  so  indeed  that  she  seemed  to  be  fortunate  in  winning 
this  handicap. 


A  NURSING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  INDIA. 

THE  movement  which  has  been  recently  set  on  foot  to  start 
a  nursing  system  in  India  is  one  that  can  hardly  fail  to 
command  sympathy,  and  is  sure  to  enlist  in  its  service  that 
special  skill  and  devotion  which  were  so  conspicuously  exhibited 
in  the  Egyptian  hospitals.  It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  curious  that 
the  defective  nursing  arrangements  of  our  Indian  forces  have  not 
attracted  attention  before.  Till  now  the  work  of  nursing  has 
practically  been  entrusted  to  an  underpaid  body  of  coolies.  Their 
devotion  and  their  kindness  to  their  masters  has  proved  extra- 
ordinary in  many  cases,  and  no  word  is  said  here  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  zeal  and  good  feeling  of  the  native  attendants. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  something  has  been  lacking  in  nerve, 
skill,  and  endurance,  and  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  coolie- 
staff  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  large  number  of  European 
soldiers  who  are  virtually  drafted  off  every  day  to  do  nursing 
work  without  special  qualifications.  Yet  in  no  country  does  the 
fate  of  the  invalid  soldier  in  time  of  peace  depend  so  much  upon 
skilful  and  sympathetic  nursing  as  it  does  in  India.  It  is  a 
commonplace  in  cases  of  enteric  fever,  that  malady  which  does 
such  ravages  amongst  the  young  unseasoned  troops  we  now 
export  to  India,  to  insist  that  much  more  depends  upon  the  nurse 
than  upon  the  doctor.  The  Indian  Government  has,  therefore,  by  no 
means  shown  itself  precipitate  in  coming  to  a  determination  to 
found  the  beginnings  of  a  trained  nursing  establishment. 

Nevertheless  the  authorities  are  wise  in  proceeding  in  a 
gradual  and  experimental  fashion.  Competent  supervision  and 
organizing  ability  are  apparently  what  they  aim  at  securing  first 
of  all.  According  to  the  present  proposals  Rawal  Pindi  and 
Umballa  have  been  selected  for  the  experiment,  and  a  lady  super- 
intendent, with  a  staff  of  nursing  sisters,  is  to  be  sent  out  from 
home  to  each  station.  The  tentative  character  of  the  scheme 
must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  in  criticizing  it.  There  are 
obvious  holes  to  be  picked.  It  may  be  objected  at  once  that  the 
lady  superintendents  and  the  sisters  will  rather  occupy  the  posi- 
tions of  ward  superintendents  than  discharge  the  actual  work  of 
nursing.  Much,  however,  is  hoped  from  their  influence  in  training 
and  stimulating  the  native  helpers,  and  a  good  deal  must  be  left 
to  the  natural  expansion  of  the  system  if  it  succeeds.  Financial 
considerations  also  preclude  the  more  wholesale  importation  of 
European  assistance  which  would  be  involved  in  the  consti- 
tution of  a  subordinate  class  of  European  nurses.  Arguments, 
too,  can  be  brought  against  the  creation  of  a  special  service 
for  India.  Why  not  rather  extend  the  operations  of  the  Eng- 
lish sisters  in  the  Mediterranean  stations  and  at  home  to 
India  ?  This  plan  would  avoid  the  danger  of  any  friction  be- 
tween a  purely  local  service  and  between  incoming  drafts  in 
the  event  of  a  serious  war.  Moreover,  continuous  Indian  ser- 
vice is  likely  to  entail  a  severe  strain  on  the  energies  of  Eng- 
lishwomen, whose  health  in  the  East  is  always  precarious, 
while  the  circulation  of  the  nurses  through  the  various  stations 
at  home  and  abroad  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  supply  the 
need  of  sanitaria  automatically.  We  may  take  it,  however, 
that  the  desirability  of  having  a  service  trained  in  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  Indian  life,  and  specially  habituated  to  the 
treatment  of  Indian  maladies,  outweighs  these  objections.  As 
regards  sanitaria  for  the  nurses  themselves,  the  hill-stations 
and  the  hill-hospitals  attached  to  several  of  the  great  military 
centres  must  be  utilized.  Special  accommodation  will  neverthe- 
less have  to  be  provided  for  those  nurses  who  devote  themselves 
to  their  duties  in  Lower  Bengal  and  other  regions  where  typhoid 
fills  the  graveyards.  But  we  hear  that  Lady  Roberts  has  already 
started  a  fund  which  is  to  be  expended  in  meeting  this  difficulty. 
Subscriptions  are  asked  for  providing  the  nurses  in  the  plains  with 
hot-weather  resting-places  where  they  may  recruit.  This  volun- 
tary effort  to  supplement  the  Government  scheme  deserves  support 
at  home  as  well  as  in  India. 


SCULPTURE   AT  MANCHESTER. 

nnilE  show  of  sculpture  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  is  in 
J-  some  respects  of  unique  interest ;  but  it  has  not  the  same 
character  of  historic  completeness  which  gives  so  much  charm  to 
the  collection  of  pictures.    If  the  Committee  of  the  Fine  Art 
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Section  could  have  brought  from  nil  parts  of  the  country  the  best 
marbles  and  bronzes  which  have  been  produced  in  England  since 
1S37,  we  should  have  had  an  extraordinarily  tine  opportunity  of 
judging  what  progress  British  sculpture  has  made  in  half  a  century. 
Such  a  collection  would  have  opened  with  one  or  two  examples  of 
Chant  rev.  with  a  few  of  the  smooth  Eves  and  Yenuses  that  Bally 
and  McDowell  delighted  in,  with  specimens  of  Marochetti,  whose 
ghost  might  well  have  trembled  to  meet  Professor  Palgrave  once 
more  on  the  windy  fields  of  Manchester,  and  with  a  choice  selection 
of  the  Gibsons  at  Burlington  House.  In  another  gallery  the  busts 
of  the  eldest  Westmacott,  of  Weekes,  of  Durham,  might  have 
been  arranged.  One  whole  room  should  certainly  have  been 
accorded  to  Foley.  Nothing  of  all  this  has  been  done.  The 
Manchester  Committee  found  themselves  baffled  on  all  hands  in 
their  attempt  to  borrow  the  marble  statues  of  the  early  part  of 
the  reign.  After  long  correspondence  with  the  authorities  at 
Dublin,  it  became  obvious  that  the  works  of  Foley  would  not  be 
permitted,  on  any  considerations  whatever,  to  leave  his  native 
city,  and  this  great  sculptor  is  represented  at  Manchester  by  a 
single  highly-finished  marble  bust.  More  unfortunately  still, 
Alfred  Stevens  is  absolutely  unrepresented,  and  among  the 
artists  of  the  same  time  we  search  in  vain  for  examples  of  Mr. 
John  Bell,  Mr.  Armstead,  and  Mr.  George  Lawson.  It  is  still 
more  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Boehm  is  altogether  absent.  Now, 
although  at  the  present  moment  the  work  of  this  sculptor  is  very 
unpopular,  and  although  in  what  he  has  recently  chosen  to  exhibit 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  excuse  this  unpopularity,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  later  and  more  inspired  sculptors  have  owed  a  great 
deal  to  the  admirable  modelling  of  Mr.  Boehm's  work  in  the  past. 
After  mentioning  all  these  omissions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
that  the  collection  of  sculpture  at  Manchester  in  no  degree  repre- 
sents the  general  movement  of  English  sculpture  during  the 
present  reign,  and  indeed  it  is  so  far  from  presenting  the  character 
which  the  Committee  hoped  it  would  assume,  that  the  Central 
Hall,  which  was  to  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  sculpture, 
has  been  partly  abandoned  to  the  painters.  The  sculpture  at  the 
Manchester  Exhibition  is,  nevertheless,  unique  as  a  collection,  and 
worthy  of  particular  study. 

It  is  as  bringing  together  almost  exclusively  the  works  of  the 
new  school  of  sculptors  that  the  Manchester  show  will  be  remem- 
bered. The  younger  men  are  here,  for  the  first  time,  seen  to 
advantage,  and  the  result  is  one  which  can  but  call  forth  our 
warm  recognition.  For  the  first  time  the  most  important  works 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycrolt,  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  of  Mr.  Brock,  of  Mr.  Lee,  of 
.Mr.  Mullins,  of  Mr.  Bates,  and  of  the  other  young  sculptors  who  have 
latelv  come  forward  under  the  new  standard,  are  seen  together,  and 
can  be  advantageously  compared  one  with  another.  For  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  the  works  of  these  men,  "  les  jeunes,"  have  been 
seen  at  the  Royal  Academy,  sparsely  scattered  among  the  remains 
of  the  old  effete  school.  It  was  impossible  to  do  complete  justice 
to  them,  although  we  have  each  year  attempted  in  these  columns 
to  isolate  them,  and  to  draw  particular  attention  to  their  merits. 
At  Manchester  we  may  at  last  observe  them,  purged  of  alien 
dross.  Each  of  the  great  galleries  at  Manchester  contains  two 
6tatues  or  groups  of  importance.  The  first  is  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Thornycroft's  early  marble  of  "  Lot's  "Wife,"  and  the  best 
statue  Mr.  Calder  Marshall  has  ever  produced,  his  "  Ophelia." 
In  the  second  gallery  we  find  Mr.  Thornycroft's  "  Sower'";  in  the 
third,  among  the  Burne-Joneses,  Sir  F.  Leighton's  "  Sluggard  " 
and  Mr.  Ford's  "Dirge";  in  the  fourth,  with  the  Orchardsons 
aud  Alma-Tademas,  Sir  F.  Leighton's  "  Python-Slayer"  and  Mr. 
Thornycroft's  "  Teucer."  In  the  Central  Hall  are  several  works 
in  relief  by  Mr.  Harry  Bates,  some  exquisite  bronze  statuettes  by 
Mr.  Gilbert,  several  small  works  by  Messrs.  Woollier,  Ford,  aud 
Tbornycroft,  and  Sir  F.  Leighton's  "  Needless  Alarms,"  a  set  of 
little  sculpturesque  treasures  such  as  have  never  before  been  drawn 
together  in  England,  and  such  as  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
thought  preposterous  ever  to  expect  from  British  hands.  Several 
large  groups — as,  for  example,  the  "  Moment  of  Peril"  of  Mr.  Brock, 
and  the  "  Isaac  and  Esau "  of  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins,  are  used 
to  adorn  the  Grand  Avenue  leading  from  the  Fountain  Dome  ; 
and  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  among  the  other  leading 
statues,  Mr.  Ford's  "Irving  as  Hamlet,"  Mr.  Lee's  "Dawn  of 
Womanhood,"  and  Mr.  Woolner's  "  Godiva." 

The  Committee  have  shown  a  praiseworthy  exclusiveness  in 
not  admitting  poor  works  of  sculpture  to  compete  with  the 
admirable  statues  which  they  have  drawn  together.  Of  course  a 
few  black  sheep  have  found  their  way  into  the  flock.  It  would 
be  needlessly  ungracious  to  mention  any  of  these  which  are  by 
living  sculptors  especially  as  they  are  so  few  as  to  be  inconsider- 
able. But  we  feel  no  scruple  in  expressing  our  amazement  that 
in  a  collection  of  extremely  modern  sculpture,  in  which  attention 
to  technical  excellence  has  been  drawn  so  prominently,  no  less 
than  seven  specimens  of  the  miserable  work  of  E.  G.  Papworth 
should  have  been  admitted.  It  is  necessary  to  remind  the  present 
generation  that  Papworth  was  a  very  inferior  sculptor  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  He  was,  in  fact,  Daily's  assistant,  and  he 
represents  the  school  of  Flaxman  in  its  last  decrepitude. 
Papworth,  who  was  never  at  all  distinguished,  died  some  thirty 
years  ago ;  and  we  can  conceive  no  reason,  artistic  or  personal, 
for  the  surprising  prominence  awarded  to  him  at  Manchester. 


PLEASURE. 

FOR  some  years  past  spectacular  drama  at  Drury  Lane,  we 
know  on  good  authority,  aimed  at  truthful  delineation  of 
life.  Whatever  its  defects,  it  was  nothing  if  not  faithful  to  the 
exact  letter  of  the  document  transcribed.  The  play  might  not  be 
dramatic,  it  might  have  no  true  development  in  "action,  no  plot 
and  no  coherent  unity,  but  before  all  things  it  held  the  mirror  up 
to  nature,  and  the  mirror  did  not  lie.  Whether  the  subject  of  its 
moral  illustration  was  youth,  or  spnrt,  or  the  world,  veracity  might 
own  it  as  hers.  The  good  old  conventions  were  in  some  sort 
respected.  Vice  was  meted  its  due  punishment,  and  virtue  was 
re-established  after  an  exciting  period  of  misfortune.  This 
is  not  precisely  a  lofty  ideal  of  art,  but  it  is  an  ideal  in 
its  way,  and  possesses  the  merit  of  being  intelligible  and  un- 
sophisticated, a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  distinction  in  a  theatre 
of  popular  resort  that  aspires  to  be  national.  It  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  inexplicable  to  find  a  complete  departure  from  this 
honest  rule  in  the  new  piece  by  Messrs.  Paul  Merritt  and  Augustus 
Harris  produced  on  Saturday.  Pleasure  consists  of  ill-con- 
nected tableaux  professing  to  depict  undergraduate  life  at  Oxford 
and  certain  aspects  of  the  round  of  life  at  Monte  Carlo  and  Nice. 
There  is  a  young  lord,  who  figures  in  a  kind  of  rake's  progress, 
and  there  is  a  young  woman,  betrayed  by  him,  who  calls  herself 
a  "  woman  of  the  people,"  with  the  object,  it  seems,  of  pouring 
forth  much  of  the  cheap  and  agonizing  sentiment  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  claptrap.  Truth  of  presentment  might  go  far  to 
redeem  from  absolute  contempt  occasional  rant  and  fustian  ;  but 
truth  of  presentment  in  Pleasure  is  altogether  wanting  certain 
scenic  accessories  excepted.  Not  even  a  benevolent  desire  to 
exhibit  the  vices  of  rich  and  fortunate  youth  to  an  uninstructed 
public  can  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  unmitigated  brutality 
by  which  a  vulgar  incident,  incredible  in  the  circumstances,  is 
made  the  source  of  scenes  that  outrage  truth,  and  that  not  in  the 
harmless  and  possibly  wholesome  direction  of  caricature.  Those 
who  look  for  the  spirit  of  good  in  things  evil,  however  inert  the 
mass  of  evil  or  however  stupid,  will  find  no  appeasement,  in 
Pleasure.  While  there  is  no  virtue  to  be  relieved  of  tribulation, 
vice  is  rewarded  with  a  bungling  apotheosis  in  the  final  triumph 
of  the  dissolute  and  despicable  Lord  Mount  Lovel,  who,  after 
insulting  the  woman  he  has  betrayed  in  revolting  and  cowardly 
terms,  is  induced  to  marry  her  apparently  by  the  sobering  influence 
of  an  earthquake. 

In  the  first  act  we  have  a  scene  in  an  undergraduate's  rooms  at 
Oxford,  which  is  not  only  ludicrously  false  as  a  representation  of 
the  society  it  professes  to  deal  with,  but  in  its  main  incident  is 
simply  impossible.  How  it  is  that  Lord  Mount  Lovel's  scout 
should  participate  as  he  does  in  his  master's  revels,  or  how  the 
entry  of  a  Major  Randolph  Lovel  should  scatter,  as  if  he  were  a 
don — why  was  he  not  a  don  ? — some  twenty  young  Yahoos  whose 
conduct  and  appearance  suggest  the  more  rowdy  element  of  an 
excursion  steamer,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire. 
After  their  departure,  Mount  Lovel,  the  undergraduate,  is  visited 
by  a  lady,  the  woman  of  the  people— she  looks  like  a  lady; 
let  us  call  her  a  lady — and  a  dialogue  ensues  as  monstrous 
as  the  scene  itself.  No  explanation  of  this  episode  is  sug- 
gested, nor  is  there  a  hint  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
lady  evaded  the  vigilant  porter.  This  being  so,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  playwrights  believe  in  the  truth  of 
their  picture,  or  that  they  possess  an  amazing  confidence  in  the 
ignorance  of  their  audience.  From  this  scene  we  are  hurried  to 
the  Riviera,  whither  the  gullible  hero,  with  his  cousin  the  Major, 
has  sailed  in  his  yacht.  The  latter  has  persuaded  Mount  Lovel, 
on  no  sort  of  evidence  whatever,  that  Jessie  Newland,  his  betrothed, 
as  she  is  described,  is  a  woman  of  no  reputation.  She,  however, 
arrives  at  Nice,  and  t.M  the  Major's  efforts  are  employed  to  prevent 
the  two  from  meeting.  Nothing  particular  occurs  for  several 
scenes,  save  an  absurd  encounter  between  Mount  Lovel  and  a 
rival  at  a  Carnival  ball.  Some  relief  to  the  monotony  is  attempted 
by  the  laboured  pleasantries  of  Dick  Doddipods,  the  son  of  an 
alderman  and  tallow-chandler,  and  the  more  ponderous  humours 
of  the  alderman  himself  and  Miss  Vanderfeldt,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Bostonian,  and  whose  tone  would  cause  Mr. 
Henry  James  more  sadness  than  mirth.  There  is  a  pretty 
picture  of  the  Battle  of  Flowers  at  Nice,  and  a  less  successful 
interior  of  the  Casino,  with  its  gay  dancers  in  fantastic  guise, 
enjoying  the  Carnival  ball.  Then  follows  a  scene,  in  Mount 
Level's  villa,  which  utterly  transcends  the  remarkable  picture  of 
undergraduate  life  at  Oxford.  Undismayed  by  her  shameful  treat- 
ment, and  impelled  only  by  an  abject  desire  to  be  made  "  an 
honest  woman,"  to  use  her  own  phrase,  Jessie  Newland  tracks  her 
ignoble  lover  to  the  house,  and,  by  the  connivance  of  his  friends, 
Dick  and  the  strange  Bostonian,  is  coucealed.  Mount  Lovel 
returns  from  the  ball,  and  while  solacing  himself  with  bumpers  of 
neat  brandy  is  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  the  girl.  Self-abase- 
ment and  degrading  importunity  on  her  part  are  well  matched 
by  his  hollow  denunciations  and  idiotic  fury,  the  climax  of  tlie 
scene  being  reached  in  an  edifying  wrangle  about  the  paternity  of 
her  unborn  child,  the  gratuitous  indecency  of  which  arouses 
amazement  that  the  Licenser  of  Plays  should  have  permitted  so 
gross  an  outrage.  Rid  of  the  woman,  Mount  Lovel  shouts  a 
horrid  imprecation  on  himself  if  he  has  been  unjust,  as  he  calls  it, 
and  his  blasphemy  is  answered  by  an  earthquake  which  wrecks 
the  villa,  but,  as  is  readily  seen,  treats  him  with  unmerited  tender- 
ness. A  whole  side  of  the  room  swings  and  dips  gently  over  him, 
while  a  number  of  massive  stone  cubes,  falling  vertically  like  bolts 
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from  tho  blue,  revoal  tho  hitherto  unsuspected  nature  of  tho  roof- 
iug  in  Nico  villas.  Tho  final  act,  the  sixth,  is  too  puerile  to  call 
for  notice. 

Tho  present  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  era  of  unexampled 
prosperity  to  the  stngo,  and  not  the  least  of  the  causes  that  nave 
hd  to  this  happy  condition  of  things  has  been  tho  fulfilment  of 
sundry  much-needed  reforms.  Managers,  however,  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  before  now  prosperous  periods  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  darker  times.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to  reckon  on  tho 
support  of  a  section  of  the  public  which  apparently  will  tolerate 
anything,  however  coarse  or  false  or  revolting;  for  there  is  n  much 
teigersection  in  these  days,staunoh  patronsot  the  drama,  differently 
constituted.  A  few  repetitions  of  tho  wanton  offences  perpetrated 
in  Pliasure  will  set  moving  a  reaction  against  tho  theatre  among 
the  multitude  of  playgoers  who  love  what  is  wholesome  and  of 
good  report,  though  they  may  not  all  boablo  to  correct  Drury  Lane 
notions  of  society  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Riviera.  Managers  may 
smile  at  the  prospect  of  another  Puritan  revolt,  but  they  ought 
to  know  there  is  still  a  strong  Puritan  element  among  a  large 
proportion  of  steady  playgoers. 


AUTUMNAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

L(  >N  DON  is  subject  to  the  annual  recrudescence  of  that  particu- 
lar Irind  of  wonder,  which  in  country  places  would  take  the 
form  of  a  giant  gooseberry  or  a  two-headed  pig.  We  always  hear 
in  September  of  these  and  other  remarkable  objects  and  monstrous 
growths  if  we  live  far  enough  away  from  the  sound  of  Bow  bells 
or  the  rumbling  of  the  Underground  Railway.  But  if  we  are 
•within  what  used  to  be  called  the  bills  of  mortality  a  totally 
different  class  of  curiosity  is  provided  to  fill  odd  corners  of  the 
daily  papers  and  eke  out  short  columns.  The  antiquarian  aspect 
of  London  is  suddenly  found  to  be  of  surpassing  interest.  Things 
ruthlessly  concealed  or  smashed  in  the  season  are  now  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked.  In  June  if  you  found  a  complete 
Egvptian  sepulchre  with  mummies  furnished  in  your  back  yard 
no  "one  would  turn  round  to  look  at  it.  In  autumn  if  you  dig  up 
an  old  drain-pipe  made  of  a  hollow  tree  you  call  your  friends  and 
your  neighbours,  if  you  have  any  left,  together,  and  invoke  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  your  help. 
Already  this  year,  though  Parliament  is  still  sitting,  we  have  had  a 
few  big  strawberries  ;  but  they  have  disappeared  almost  imme- 
diately, owing  probably  to  the  much  greater  interest  people  still  take 
in  current  politics.  But,  apart  from  the  meetings  of  archaeologists  in 
divers  places,  and  apart  also  from  a  certain  amount  of  excitement 
caused  by  proposals  to  mutilate  or  destroy  two  of  Gibbs's  churches, 
there  have  been  a  few  local  antiquarian  discoveries  which  have  not 
attracted  the  attention  they  deserved.  We  may  select  two,  of 
which  one  has  merely  been  mentioned,  and  the  other  has  been 
passed  over  in  complete  silence.  Yet  either  of  them  would  have 
been  sufficient  by  itself  in  any  other  year  to  attract  as  much  notice 
as  the  greatest  goose  could  possibly  take  of  the  greatest  goose- 
berry. 

A  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  papers  as  to  mysterious 
vaults  which  had  been  discovered  in  Piccadilly,  full  of  ancient 
remains  and  bad  smells — some  said,  of  old  manuscripts  and 
mausoleums.  It  would  have  been  much  more  interesting  to  know 
what  was  the  style  of  the  architecture  and  masonry  ;  were  these 
pointed  arches?  was  the  building  of  stone  or  brick  ?  was  it  faced 
with  plaster?  Such  questions  as  these  are  never  asked,  yet  on  the 
answer  depends  the  whole  real  value  of  the  alleged  discovery. 
Some  years  ago  one  of  the  springheads  which  used  to  supply  the 
City  with  water  was  found  in  Oxford  Street,  neatly  protected  by 
a  small  chamber  of  late  Stuart  design.  It  was  immediately  de- 
scribed as  a  Roman  bath,  and  no  doubt  many  people  believed 
thoroughly  in  its  antiquity  until  it  was  found  marked  on  an  old 
map  as  "  Ann  Wood's  Conduit."  But  these  vaults  in  Piccadilly 
have  not  been  described  at  all.  They  have  not  even  been  termed 
Roman.  In  accounting  for  their  existence,  it  will  be  well  to 
remember  that  they  stand  on  a  piece  of  very  steeply  sloping 
ground,  the  Stonebridge  Close,  which  was  granted  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  lor  "Dunkirk  House"  early  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  that,  though  he  did  not  extend  his  buildings 
so  far  west,  the  ground  was  certainly  used  for  a  garden  either  by 
him  or  by  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  who  built  on  the  site  of 
Devonshire  House.  The  Close  extended  to  the  Stonebridge  over  the 
Tyburn  after  which  it  was  called,  and  must  for  building  purposes 
have  been  considerably  levelled  up  either  by  arches  or  by  actual  fill- 
ing in.  While  the  burn  really  Cowed  and  worked  the  engine  in  the 
sculptors' yard,  which  was  till  lately  commemorated  in  the  name  of 
Engine,  now  Brick,  Street,  vaulting  was  far  more  likely  to  be  used 
for  the  foundation  of  any  house  of  a  permanent  character.  How 
steep  the  slope  must  once  have  been  we  may  still  see  in  Hay  Hill,  and 
one  of  the  fields  mentioned  in  Clarendon's  grant  was  Penniless  (pen- 
lees  ?)  Bank.  So  that  to  find  vaulting  under  a  house  halfway  down 
the  hill  towards  the  Stonebridge — which  crossed  the  Tyburn  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  Brick  Street — is  not  only  nothing  odd, but  some- 
thing very  much  to  be  expected.  A  much  more  interesting  discovery 
than  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  anywhere.  The 
diggings  and  demolitions  at  Aldersgate,  adjoining  St.  Martin-le- 
Grand  and  the  Post  Office,  have  opened  out  a  length  of  the  old 
City  Wall,  of  which  so  little  now  remains.  It  has  long  been 
known,  and  is,  indeed,  mentioned  by  Archer  and  others  that  the 


south  wall  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Botolph's  stood  on  the  line  ol 
the  old  wall ;  but  the  other  side  was  SO  hidden  by  buildings  in  Bull* 
and-Mouth  Street  and  the  French  ('Impel  that  nothing  was  visible. 
As  the  fragment  now  unearthed,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  excellent 
judges  is  really  of  Roman  workmanship,  belongs  to  the  Office  of 
Works,  we  may  hope  for  its  protection.  It  is «{ ni  to  at  the  edge  of  tho 
newly  acquired  site  for  the  Post  Office  buildings,  and  no  difficulty 
need  be  experienced  in  keeping  it  OS  it  is.  Tho  banded  work,  bo 
characteristic  of  Roman  masonry,  is  said  to  be  remarkably  distinct. 
It  is  probably  very  little  known  that  hardly  a  vestige  remains  ot 
tho  old  London  Wall.  A  mediaeval  fragment,  part  of  a  newer 
wall  built  near  Ludgato  by  tho  Dominicans  in  the,  reign  of 
Fdward  I.,  was  destroyed  for  no  special  reason  a  couple  of  years 
ago  ;  but  the  remains  at  Aldersgate  must  bo  of  far  greater  anti- 
quity ;  they  must,  in  fact,  bo  older  than  tho  bastion  in  Cripplogato 
churchyard,  which  is  almost  certainly  mediaeval,  as  far,  that  is,  as 
wo  can  see  it.  But  tho  courses  of  tile  of  which  we  hear  at  Aiders- 
gate  are  distinctly  Roman  ;  and  a  littlo  examination,  carefully 
conducted,  might  settle  tho  vexed  question  as  to  a  postern  here, 
and  as  to  tho  antiquity  of  the  Barbican.  The  name  of  "  Aldredes 
Gate  "  occurs  very  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and,  although  it  is  un- 
likely, it  is  still  possible  that  Stow  may  have  been  right  in  calling 
it  a  work  of  tho  Roman  period.  The  gate  pulled  down  in  1 760 
had  only  been  built  in  1616. 


MR.  GIFFEN  AT  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

MR.  GIFFEN'S  address  as  President  of  the  Economic  Science 
and  Statistics  section  of  the  British  Association  at  Man- 
chester is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  a  question 
which  very  naturally  has  occupied  an  unusually  large  share  of 
public  attention  of  late  years;  the  question,  namely,  whether  this 
country  is  holding  its  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  or,  like 
Holland  and  Venice,  is  gradually  being  beaten  by  new  com- 
petitors, and  is  thus  entering  upon  the  first  stage  of  decline.  Mr. 
Gill'en  speaks  with  the  caution  that  always  characterizes  the  real 
student ;  but  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  progress  of  our 
material  prosperity  has  received  some  check,  nevertheless  that  the 
check  is  slight  and  to  a  great  extent  is  due  to  the  fall  iu  prices, 
while  it  is  being  neutralized  in  certain  directions  by  new  or  con- 
tinued growth.  Iu  a  manner  to  satisfy  even  the  most  pessimist, 
Mr.  Giffen  begins  by  setting  forth  the  case  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  we  are  being  beaten  commercially  by  our  rivals.  The 
Income-tax  assessments  between  1855  and  1865  increased  at  the 
rate  of  26  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  following  ten  years  at  the 
rate  of  44  per  cent.;  but  in  the  ten  years  from  1876  to  1883 
inclusive,  the  increase  was  only  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
There  is  a  similar  falling  off  in  the  last  decade  in  the  rate 
of  growth  in  the  production  of  coal,  in  the  production  of  pig- 
iron,  in  the  receipts  from  railway  goods  traffic,  in  the  clear- 
ances of  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  in  the  consumption 
of  tea  and  sugar  per  head  of  the  population.  All  this  seems 
to  imply  conclusively  a  decided  check  to  our  material  progress. 
There  is  no  actual  falling  back,  there  is  not  even  stationari- 
ness,  but  there  is  a  slower  growth  in  all  these  various  directions ; 
and  these  directions,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  amongst  the  best  indices  of  tho  condition  of  the  people. 
Admitting  all  this  frankly,  Mr.  Giffen  passes  in  review  the  various 
explanations  which  have  been  offered  of  the  causes  of  the  arrest 
of  our  progress,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
satisfactory.  Upon  this  point  we,  of  course,  are  aware  that  ho 
fails  to  satisfy  numerous  critics.  There  are  opponents  who  seeui 
fully  satislied  with  the  explanations.  And  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  undoubtedly  portions  of  his  own  review  which  might 
be  criticized  very  effectively  by  an  adversary.  The  impartial 
student,  however,  who  desires  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  facts  will,  we  think,  agree  with  the  author  of  the  address  that 
none  of  the  explanations,  nor  even  the  whole  of  theni  taken  to- 
gether, fully  account  for  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Having  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Gifl'eu  then  passes  on  to  what  is  the  new 
and  original  part  of  the  paper,  and  that  which  deserves,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  receive,  the  most  careful  attention.  He  points  out 
that  during  the  ten  years  when  in  so  many  directions  the  rate  of 
material  progress  has  been  slacker  than  in  the  twenty  years 
preceding  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  growth  in  population; 
the  population,  in  fact,  has  grown  somewhat  more  rapidly  in  the 
last  ten  years  than  in  the  preceding  twenty  ;  and,  while  popula- 
tion has  thus  grown  so  rapidly,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
portion of  paupers  to  the  whole  population.  In  other  words, 
while  so  many  statistics  seem  to  show  that  wealth  is  accumulating 
less  rapidly  than  before,  the  population  is  growing  more  rapidly 
and  the  proportion  of  paupers  is  falling-  off.  It  follows  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  must  be  better  off  than  before,  or,  in 
other  words,  must  be  further  removed  from  the  verge  of  pauperism 
and  less  liable  to  fall  into  it.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  steady 
increase  both  of  savings-bank  deposits  and  of  depositors.  And 
lastly,  while  the  Income-tax  assessments  generally  have  ceased  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  formerly,  one  class  of  those  assessments — that 
is,  houses — has  increased  as  much  as  before.  Between  1865  and 
1875  the  increase  in  the  item  of  houses  in  the  Income-tax  assess- 
ments was  about  37  per  cent.;  in  the  following  ten  years  the  in- 
crease was  about  36  per  cent. 

We  have,  then,  two  different  sets  of  facts  ;  one  showing  a  check 
[  to  the  rate  of  material  progress  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
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years,  and  the  other  showing  no  such  check.  What  we  want, 
then,  is  an  explanation  sufficiently  wide  to  cover  both  sets  of  facts, 
and  the  one  offered  by  Mr.  Giffen  is  "  that  industry  by  a  natural 
law  is  becoming  more  and  more  miscellaneous,  and  that  as  popula- 
tions develop  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  numbers  employed 
in  such  miscellaneous  industries  and  in  what  may  be  called  in- 
corporeal functions — that  is,  as  teachers,  artists,  and  the  like — 
prevents  the  increase  of  staple  products  continuing  at  the  former 
rate."  In  support  of  this  theory,  Mr.  Giffen  reminds  us  that  there 
has  of  recent  years  been  a  real  growth  of  entirely  new  industries. 
For  example,  the  jute  trade  is  one  of  them.  And  he  also  points 
out  that  the  miscellaneous  trades  wbich  are  grouped  together  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  as  being  too  small  to  be  noticed 
separately  are  changing  in  character  and  composition  every  few 
years.  All  students  are  aware  that  the  miscellaneous  articles 
grouped  together  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  have  every  now 
and  then  to  be  revised,  that  some  of  them  become  so  important  as 
to  take  an  independent  place,  and  that  entirely  new  ones  have  to  be 
introduced.  From  all  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  staple  in- 
dustries have  for  the  time  being  reached  a  point  of  development  in 
which  the  old  rate  of  growth  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  and 
that  new  and  miscellaneous  industries  are  springing  up.  It  is 
natural  that  new  countries  entering  into  competition  with  the  old 
should  first  begin  with  those  great  staple  industries  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  is  most  perfected,  and,  therefore,  can  be  the  most 
easily  learned  and  imitated.  This  would  account  for  a  portion  of 
the  slackening  of  the  rate  of  growth.  Further,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  an  old  country  with  immense  capital,  a  vast  fund  of 
skill  and  experience  and  machinery  in  excess  of  all  other  countries 
in  the  world,  should  be  most  fitted  for  the  introduction  of  new 
arts  and  industries.  Above  and  beyond  all  this,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  as  a  people  rise  in  material  wealth  they  desire 
more  of  what  Mr.  Gill'en  calls  "  incorporeal  functions  ";  they  desire 
either  amusement  or  instruction,  and  are  better  able  to  pay  for  it,  and 
thus  a  portion  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  country  is  diverted 
from  mere  material  production.  The  suggestion  is  highly  ingenious, 
and  undoubtedly  it  is  true  up  to  a  point.  Wherever  there  is  a 
new  invention,  the  inventor  is  sure  to  come  to  England  for  bring- 
ing it  into  application ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  point  to  multi- 
tudes of  new  trades  that  have  been  introduced  amongst  us  of  late 
years.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  population  works  less  hard  than 
it  did  twenty,  and  still  more  thirty,  years  ago,  and  that  there  are 
larger  numbers  employed  in  domestic  service,  and  in  giving  amuse- 
ment and  instruction.  Nevertheless,  even  Mr.  Giffen  is  not  quite 
satisfied  apparently  with  his  own  explanation.  He  invites  criticism 
and  co-operation,  and  ventures  to  express  not  very  confidently  the 
opinion  that,  after  all,  though  there  is  a  check,  the  check  is  not  so 
serious  as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  discussion  has  been  carried,  perhaps,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
carried  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  a  single  country.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Giffen  may  be  induced  to  extend  his  inquiries  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  leading  competitors  of  the  United 
Kingdom  abroad.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  trade  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  that  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  one  or  two 
countries,  but  has  become  world-wide.  Scarcely  anything  can 
bappen  anywhere  wbich  does  not  immediately  affect  the  remotest 
markets.  And,  this  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  progress  of 
no  one  country  can  be  thoroughly  studied  apart  from  that  of 
other  countries.  Each  acts  and  reacts  upon  the  other,  and  it  is 
only  by  mutual  comparison  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  profitable 
conclusion.  If  we  had  as  exhaustive  an  analysis  of  the  economic 
statistics  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  Continent  and  of  the 
United  States  as  Mr.  Gifl'en  has  now  presented  us  with  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  should  all  feel  much  greater  confidence  than 
■we  do  in  the  conclusion  we  should  arrive  at.  It  is,  in  fact, 
because  his  view  is  confined  to  this  country  alone  that  so  many  of 
his  critics  are  dissatisfied  with  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Giffen 
draws.  It  may  be  doubted  further  whether  the  statistical  method 
alone  is  capable  of  supplying  us  with  an  entirely  satisfactory 
answer.  The  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity  which  came  to 
an  end  about  1875  began  just  about  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Well-known  causes  then  came  into  operation  which  brought  about 
the  wonderful  expansion  of  trade  that  followed ;  and,  if  we  are 
to  discover  why  that  expansion  has  now  become  much  slacker  than 
it  was,  we  ought  surely  to  inquire  whether  the  causes  that  came 
into  operation  between  1845  and  1852,  some  or  all  of  them,  have  not 
either  ceased  to  operate,  or  operate  with  much  less  efficiency  than 
they  did.  Again,  it  would  be  worth  while  inquiring  whether  some 
or  all  of  the  new  causes  of  improverrfent  that  came  into  play  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  do  not  operate  more  powerfully  at  pre- 
sent in  some  countries  than  in  others.  It  is  easy  to  see,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  United  States  at 
present  which  tend  to  increase  material  prosperity  that  are  not 
acting  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That  was  true,  no  doubt,  also 
of  the  middle  of  the  century  as  well  as  now ;  but  we  speak 
more  of  the  causes  which  did  operate  from  the  middle  of  the 
century  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  with  ourselves  have  ceased  to  operate 
and  yet  are  active  in  the  United  States.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
principal  causes  which  so  stimulated  material  prosperity  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  century  are  absent  in  Europe  generally  at 
present  ?  and  that  it  is  to  their  absence  more  than  to  anything 
else  that  the  feeling  of  malaise  so  general  at  present  is  really 
to  be  traced? 


THE  BARRISTER. 

THE  new  play  by  Mr.  George  Manville  Fenn  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Darnley,  described  as  a  "  comedy  farce  in  three  acts,"  and 
entitled  The  Barrister,  comes,  when  so  many  of  our  principal 
theatres  are  encumbered  with  disagreeable  melodramas  illustra- 
ting the  more  offensive  aspects  of  life,  with  much  the  same  refresh- 
ing effect  as  would  a  sea  breeze  on  a  sultry  summer's  day.  It  is 
something  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  over  a  play  brimful 
of  fun  and  the  tone  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  healthy.  The 
Barrister  has  the  advantage  over  the  risky  farces  for  which  the 
Criterion  used  to  be  celebrated  of  being  quite  inoffensive.  For 
once  we  have  fun  without  vice  or  any  too  near  approach  to  the 
line  which  divides  the  world  from  its  worse  half.  We  form  the 
acquaintance  of  no  young  married  ladies  of  dubious  virtue,  the 
sirens  of  Monte  Carlo  and  elsewhere  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and,  above  all,  nobody  makes  love  to  the  housemaid. 
Possibly,  if  we  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  wade  through  a 
number  of  old  plays,  we  might  find  a  plot  strongly  resembling  the 
one  out  of  which  this  ingenious  play  has  been  elaborated,  for 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that 
the  intrigue  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the  imagination  of  the 
ingenious  authors.  It  certainly  contains  a  wholesome  lesson 
to  most  English  dramatists  of  the  day  with  regard  to  the 
economy  with  which  the  material  is  used.  There  are  no  super- 
fluous scenes  or  characters  and  no  waste  whatever  of  incidents, 
and  yet  all  the  wires  are  so  skilfully  manipulated  that,  although 
nobody  comes  on  or  goes  off  the  stage  without  a  purpose,  every- 
thing proceeds  apparently  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible. 
Its  plot  is  not  a  consecutive  story,  but  rather  a  tissue  of  cleverly 
contrived  incidents  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  a  young  barrister  at 
an  untimely  moment  has  performed  an  act  of  courtesy  to  a  young 
lady — an  utter  stranger — who  has  been  robbed  of  her  purse  in  the 
streets  late  at  night.  The  gentleman  hails  a  hansom,  escorts 
the  lady  to  her  hotel,  pays  the  fare  and  comes  home.  Unfor- 
tunately he  brings  away  with  him  her  bag  instead  of  his  own.  It 
contains  the  lady's  stays,  gloves,  and  other  feminine  articles  of 
toilet,  whilst  his  is  full  of  important  papers.  This  trivial  in- 
cident leads  to  endless  complications,  the  threads  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  firmly  held  by  the  authors,  who  pull  the  wires  with 
great  skill,  until  they  at  last  tie  them  in  a  masterly .  knot, 
and  set  matters  perfectly  straight  by  a  method  as  simple  as  it  is 
effective.  The  so-called  "  mechanism  "  of  the  piece  is  perfect,  and 
it  is  worthy  to  rank  in  this  particular  with  the  best  productions 
of  the  French  stage. 

The  acting  is  worthy  of  the  piece.  One  of  theauthors,  Mr.  Darnley, 
played  the  part  of  the  Barrister  in  perhaps  too  high  a  key.  Some- 
times he  looked  as  if  he  were  reciting  Macbeth  in  modern  clothes, 
but  he  was  very  much  in  earnest,  vivacious,  and  full  of  what  the 
Americans  call  "  go."  Mr.  F.  Mervin  as  the  Major  acted  well. 
His  make-up  was  truly  artistic,  and  he  looked  the  old  Indian 
beau  to  the  life.  Mr.  Walter  Everard,  who  is  an  experienced 
actor,  gave  an  excellent  conception  of  the  character  of  Arthur 
Walker — a  mere  sketch,  it  is  true,  but  one  of  vital  importance. 
Mr.  Meyrick  Milton,  as  a  masher  with  a  stutter,  greatly  amused 
the  audience ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  Caffrey,  who  had  a  very  different 
part  entrusted  to  him,  that  of  an  ex-butler,  who  surreptitiously 
lets  his  master's  chambers  whilst  he  is  in  India,  acquitted  him- 
self with  much  ability.  He  is  neither  too  officious  nor  too 
boisterous — faults  into  which  most  comic  stage  servants  fall  very 
easily.  Of  the  ladies,  unquestionably  Miss  Susie  Vaughan  is  the 
best.  She  has  a  rare  faculty  of  giving  point  to  smart  sayings, 
but  exercises  it  with  discretion.  Miss  Helen  Leyton  is  brisk  and 
spirited  as  a  jealous  wife,  and  the  other  three  ladies,  Miss  Maggie 
Hunt,  Miss  Agnes  Verity,  and  Miss  Maud  Merrill,  fill  their  small 
parts  carefully. 

The  Barrister  has  evidently  been  well  rehearsed,  for  the  actors 
play  into  each  other's  hands  in  a  manner  which  is  now  unfortunately 
exceptional  on  the  London  stage,  and  which  used  to  be  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Theatre  Fraucais.  This  excellence 
of  ensemble  unquestionably  did  much  for  the  success  of  the  piece. 


THE  SUNDAY  POST. 

rpiHRTY-EIGHT  years  ago  the  country  was  thrown  into  an 
-I-  agitation  of  silliness  which  perhaps  had  been  only  paralleled 
since  the  days  of  Titus  Oates  by  the  Protestant  fervour  at  the 
time  of  the  Gordon  riots.  A  change  was  in  contemplation  at  the 
Post  Office  which,  by  the  temporary  employment  of  twenty-five 
extra  men  in  the  London  office,  would  give  relief  to  nearly  six 
thousand  in  the  country  districts.  This  was  enough  for  the  Lord's 
Bay  Society  and  the  Sabbatarians,  who  were  all  up  in  arms.  The 
agitation  gradually  settled  down,  but  a  year  later  was  revived  in 
a  milder  form.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the  total  abolition  of  Sunday 
duty  in  the  Post  Office.  It  was  carried  against  the  Government 
by  ninety- three  to  sixty-eight.  Members  voted  in  the  majority  in 
the  confident  expectation  and  hope  that  they  would  be  in  the 
minority.  They  were  disgusted  at  finding  that  they  were  not 
only  among  the  "  unco' guid,"  but  that  they  could  not  get  their 
letters  on  Sunday.  The  incumbent  of  a  certain  parish  who  had 
signed  the  petition  of  the  Lord's  Day  Society,  when  he  found  it 
I  granted  and  his  delivery  stopped,  wrote  an  .angry  protest.  He, 
I  holy  man,  had  only  subscribed  in  the  full  belief  that  his  prayer  would 
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bo  refused.  The  folly  of  the  whole  thing  was  at  once  9een  to  bo 
so  grout  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  forced  to  undo  the 
mischief  that  it  had  done  .is  quickly  as  it  could.  It  had  uot  the 
courage  openly  to  reverse  its  own  resolution,  but  it  did  it  in- 
directly. On  Sunday,  Juno  23,  1850,  tho  deliveries  entirely  ceased 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  on  tho  following  September  1 
they  wore  restored  to  exactly  the  same  state  as  before  the 
motion. 

From  this  particular  form  of  folly  the  land  has  had  rest  for 
nearly  forty  years.  But  unless  tho  Government  can  find  boldness 
enough  to  treat  with  contempt  the  recommendations  just  issued 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Sunday  Postal  Labour,  trouble  in 
more  shapes  than  one  will  speedily  arise.  This  Committee  has  the 
honesty  to  admit  that  tho  public  is  contented  with  the  present 
state  of  thiugs.  The  more  sensible  members,  for  happily  there 
■were  among  them  a  few  men  of  sense,  by  a  majority  of  seven  to 
five  reported  "  that  no  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  any  of  the 
towns  [where  there  is  a  Sunday  delivery]  is  discontented  with  tho 
present  state  of  things."  They  surely  might  have  been  content  to 
leave  well  alone.  Had  the  Post  Cilice  always  distinguished,  as 
most  certainly  it  ought  to  have  done,  between  the  wages  that  are 
given  for  the  six  days  and  those  that  are  given  for  the  seventh, 
the  men  would  never  have  joined  in  tho  demand  that  is  now 
raised.  It  is  human  nature  that  they  should  hope  to  got  less  work, 
but  retain  the  same  wages. 

It  is  not  they,  however,  who  are  the  chief  force  in  this  move- 
ment. The  Lord's  Day  Societies  are  once  more  upon  us.  The 
Scotch  saints,  headed  by  that  holy  man,  Dr.  Clark,  "  the  Crofter 
member,''  have  come  to  the  help  of  their  English  brethren.  The 
machinery  of  the  Post  OIKce  is  as  complicated  as  it  is  vast. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  presumed  to  meddle  with  it,  and  one 
instance  will  show  their  ignorance  and  their  presumption.  They 
recommend  that  in  all  cases  "  the  collection  on  Sunday  of  books, 
circulars,  and  printed  matter,  other  than  newspapers,  be  discon- 
tinued." The  postmen,  we  suppose,  as  they  go  round  to  the 
pillar  letter-boxes,  whatever  be  the  weather,  and  however  dark 
may  be  the  night,  are,  as  they  stand  in  the  road,  to  sort  out  the 
contents  and  put  back  in  the  box  whatever  is  not  to  be  collected. 
Even  if  this  were  possible,  the  only  result  of  this  extra  sorting 
would  be  greatly  to  increase  Sunday  labour. 

Such  a  matter  as  this  is,  however,  a  trifle  compared  with  their 
other  innovations.  By  the  regulations  at  present  in  force  the 
Sunday  delivery  can  in  any  district  be  abolished,  speaking  generally, 
by  the  expressed  wish  of  a  very  large  majority  of  those  who  receive 
letters.  If  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is  adopted,  this 
power  of  abolition  will  be  transferred  from  tho  letter-wriiing  class 
to  the  ratepayers  in  general.  Few  people  are  aware  to  how  small 
a  proportion  of  the  population  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence 
belongs.  In  an  average  town  about  two-thirds  of  the  people 
receive  but  one-fifth  of  the  letters.  In  some  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  while  live-sixths  of  the  population  belong  to  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  only  one-fifth  of  the  letters  are  delivered  among 
them.  There  are  houses  at  which  the  postman  never  stops,  and 
even  streets  in  which  he  rarely  enters.  Yet,  if  Dr.  Clark  and  his 
holy  men  are  to  have  their  way,  these  ignorant  people  are  to  decide 
whether  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  reading  and  writing 
shall  have  their  letters  left  at  their  houses  on  a  Suuday  morning. 
The  Committee  i9  not,  however,  prepared  to  follow  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gritton  the  whole  way.  They  wink  at  "  the  national  sin  "  which 
be  denounces ;  for  they  still  allow  to  the  weakness  of  our  carnal 
nature  "a  window  delivery"  for  a  brief  hour  or  so  at  the  central 
•post-oflice  in  each  district.  Such  a  system  exists,  and  has  always 
existed,  in  the  town  of  Newcastlc-on-Tyne.  There  no  unhappy 
postmen  profane  the  Sabbath  by  delivering  letters.  If  tho  sons 
of  Belial  will  have  them,  they  must  go  for  them  themselves,  or,  at 
all  events,  they  must  send  their  clerks  or  their  servants.  The 
relief  obtained  by  this  blessed  system  seems,  however,  but  a 
doubtful  one.  Were  Newcastle  on  the  footing  of  almost  all 
English  towns  forty  letter-carriers  could,  by  three  hours'  work, 
manage  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  morning  delivery,  finishing  it, 
as  they  do  everywhere  else,  by  nine  o'clock.  As  it  is,  twenty  of 
them  only  get  relief,  for  twenty  are  required  for  the  window 
delivery;  while  from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  people  call 
every  Sunday  for  letters. 

"\\  hile  the  Committee  does  thus,  in  the  most  bungling  way, 
provide  for  a  permissive  delivery  of  letters,  it  will  not  hear  of 
any  permissive  despatch.  From  these  chosen  places  not  a 
single  letter  shall  be  sent  out  on  Sunday.  There  are  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands  of  villages  which  have  but  one  delivery 
and  one  despatch  a  day.  In  one  of  these  places  should  two- 
thirds  of  the  ratepayers,  receiving  very  probably,  as  we  have 
shown,  only  one-fifth  of  the  letters,  be  foolish  and  tyrannical 
enough  to  adopt  this  new  form  of  closure,  no  letters  will  be  sent 
out  from  Saturday  evening  to  Monday  evening.  There  are 
many  places  within  twenty  miles  of  Loudon  from  which,  under 
such  a  system,  an  answer  to  a  lotter  posted  on  Saturday  atternoon 
will  not  at  tho  earliest  be  received  before  Tuesday  morning.  The 
Committee  say  that  "  the  general  spread  of  the  telegraph"system, 
and  the  low  prices  at  which  short  messages  can  now  be  sent,  tend 
to_  reduce  to  a  minimum  any  inconvenience  or  hardship  which 
might  arise."  The  members  must  be  ignorant  indeed  if  they  do 
not  know  that  the  telegraph-offices  generally  close  at  nine  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  they  are  bo  indifferent  to  the  real  interests 
and  the  real  state  of  the  poor,  as  to  think  that  they  will  gain  as  a 
class  if  tho  letter-carriers  have  a  little  less  to  do,  and  telegrams  are 
in  all  cases  of  necessity  made  to  supply  their  place.  In  most  rural 


districts,  what  with  the  extra  charge  for  tho  dolivory  boyond  the 
radius  of  a  mile,  tho  charge  lor  a  telegram  is  as  much  as  a  man's 
daily  wages. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Post  Office  is  a  monopoly — 
a  monopoly  that  at  present  can  bo  defended*  If,  however,  it 
refuses  to  undertake  the  delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday,  then  this 
defence  falls  to  the  grouud.  There  will  bo  a  demand,  and  a  just 
one,  that  tho  law  shall  bo  changed,  and  that  private  Companies  shall 
undertake  a  duty  which  tho  State  neglects. 


IN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

AN  old  age  too  feeble  to  execute  the  mischievous  projects  it  is 
still  strong  enough  to  conceive  is  not  an  edifying  spectacle  ; 
and  a  Parliamentary  Opposition  which  has  all  the  desire  but 
(literally)  wants  the  strength  to  obstruct  is  in  much  the  same 
unlovely  case.  There  is  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  the  earlier 
hours  of  last  Monday's  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  been  deliberately  wasted  in  a  renewed  wrangle  over  the 
proclamation  of  the  Ennis  meeting  if  the  Parnellites  and  Radicals 
could  have  been  sure  of  mustering  the  quorum  necessary  to 
force  a  debate  on  a  motion  for  adjournment.  It  is  probable,  no 
doubt,  that  the  attempt,  if  it  had  been  made,  would  have  been 
checked  by  the  Speaker's  veto,  a  far-seeing  Conservative  member 
having  already  put  down  a  notice  of  motion  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  same  matter ;  but  this,  of  course,  would  not 
have  deterred  the  Obstructionists  from  at  least  attempting  to 
get  up  their  own  debate.  It  would  rather  have  tended  to 
encourage  their  proceedings  with  the  promise  of  an  additional 
grievance.  Nothing,  indeed,  would  have  pleased  the  gentlemen 
below  the  gangway  better  than  to  have  been  able  to  say  that  the 
Tories,  not  content  with  suppressing  freedom  of  speech  in  Ireland, 
were  now  bent  on  sliding  all  Parliamentary  protest  against  that 
policy  by  an  abuse  of  the  forms  of  the  House.  The  one  fatal 
little  dilliculty  in  the  way  of  such  testifying  on  behalf  of  liberty 
was  that  the  champions  of  that  sublime  but  ambiguous  abstraction 
were  not  to  the  fore  in  sufficient  numbers.  A  few  devoted  spirits 
like  Mr.  Conybeare  and  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope  wore  there  to  with- 
stand with  dauntless  breast  the  tyrants  of  the  Treasury  Bench  ; 
but  their  faithful  comrades  did  not  to  any  great  extent  turn 
up,  and  the  denunciation  of  the  Saxon  oppressor  had  to  be  post- 
[  poned.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Parnellites  had  to  fall 
back  upon  what  now  seems  to  bo  their  invariable  practice  in  such 
positions  of  the  game — "When  in  doubt  play  Tanner";  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Mid-Cork  accordingly  proceeded  to  attack 
certain  Irish  resident  magistrates,  after  his  characteristic  fashion, 
on  the  vote  to  provide  for  their  stipends.  To  say  that  he  had  to 
be  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Courtney  is  unnecessary ;  and  it  is 
hardly  less  superfluous  to  add  that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Clancy, 
who  desciibed  the  answers  given  from  the  Treasury  Bench  as 
"  baseless,  evasive,  and  lying,"  should  have  been  allowed  to  get 
oil'  by  the  too  indulgent  Chairman  with  nothing  more  than  a  mild 
rebuke.  The  House  went  out  of  Committee  later  on,  and,  bydiutof 
working  till  4 .30  a.m.,  succeeded  in  completing  the  report  of  the 
Allotments  Bill  and  reading  the  measure  a  third  time." 

On  Tuesday  night  the  House  of  Lords  met  again  after  a  con- 
siderable interval,  rather,  we  may  presume,  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  certain  Ministerial  Bills  by  a  stage  than  for  tho  discussion 
of  Lord  Deiimau's  proposal  of  legislation  for  the  abridgment  of  Par- 
liamentary speeches.  We  have  already  said  that  we  find  it  impossible 
to  mention, or  even  rellect  upon, his  proposal  without  an  emotion  of 
sympathy  ;  but  we  must  repeat  what  we  have  once  before  said  on 
the  subject,  that  such  a  measure  as  Lord  Deuman  proposes  will 
require  to  be  backed  by  stronger  advocacy  than  his,  and  must  bo 
introduced  in  tho  first  instance  not  in  tho  Upper,  but  in  the 
Lower,  House  of  Parliament.  In  the  Commons  the  remaining 
Scotch  votes  in  Supply  were  taken  first,  and  disposed  of  with  an  ex- 
pedition which  does  great  credit  to  the  patriotic  energies  of  a  not 
too  alertly-moving  race.  The  colonial  votes,  which  stood  next  in 
order,  all'ord  too  tempting  an  opportunity  for  members  of  the 
type  of  Dr.  Clark  and  (we  apologize  even  to  the  not  over-wiso 
member  for  Caithness  for  tho  association  of  the  names)  of  Mr. 
Conybeare,  and  the  discussion  was  a  protracted  one.  It  was, 
however,  got  through  at  last,  and  the  Committee  then  reverted  to 
a  series  of  miscellaneous  domestic  votes,  which  literally  abound  in 
excuses  for  obstructive  chatter.  Here  tho  ball  was  kept  rolling 
with  the  greatest  liveliness  and  vigour  until  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

The  special  sitting  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  at  four  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  for  the  consideration  of  the  Coal  Minos  Regulation 
and  the  Labourers'  Allotments  Bills  was,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
remarkable  for  having  witnessed  the  more  or  less  qualified 
approval  bestowed  by  Lord  Bramwell  on  the  principle  of  both 
these  measures.  That  strenuous  and  now  almost  solitary  defender 
of  the  rights  of  property  and  the  liberties  of  contract  did  indeed 
raise  an  objection  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mines  Bill- 
that,  namely,  which  prohibits  the  payment  of  colliers  by  measure, 
and  insists  on  their  future  payment,  except  in.  certain  specified 
circumstances,  by  weight.  Lord  Bramwell  read  a  letter  to  tho 
House  from  the  proprietors  of  certain  collieries  in  the  Burnley 
district  protesting  against  this  provision  of  the  Bill,  and  urged 
that  its  prayer  was  worthy  of  consideration,  because,  as  he 
moderately  put  it,  "  it  seemed  a  strange  thing  that  where 
the  employer,  the  employe",  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  wore 
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all  content  with  the  now  prohibited  arrangement,  it  should 
nevertheless  not  be  allowed."  Lord  Cross,  who  had  charge 
of  the  Bill,  and  who  had  an  amendment  to  propose  on  the  Clause, 
undertook  to  consider  Lord  Brarnwell'a  objection  when  the 
amendment  in  question  was  introduced.  The  Allotments  Bill 
then  came  on  for  discussion,  and  the  motion  for  its  second  reading 
provoked  some  party  criticism,  of  no  very  scathing  nature,  from 
Lord  Spencer.  Ilia  observations,  however,  on  the  supposed  change 
of  front  executed  by  the  Government  in  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  were  effectually  met  by  Lord  Onslow's  reference  to  a 
speech  which  nothing  but  the  Home  Rule  excitement  of  the  last 
two  years  could  possibly  have  effaced  from  public  recollection ; 
and,  except  from  the  purely  partisan  point  of  view,  Lord  Spencer 
had  nothing  to  say  against  the  Bill.  His  approval  of  the  principle 
■was  far  less  noteworthy  than  that  of  Lord  Braniwell,  who  expressed 
himself  as  heartily  in  favour  of  it,  though  it  was  pretty  plain  that 
he  approved  of  it  rather  because  it  enabled  the  labourer  to  test 
the  value  of  his  own  aspirations  than  from  any  very  firm  belief  in 
its  economical  success.  The  House  of  Commons  was  occupied 
throughout  the  Wednesday  sitting  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Navy  Estimates,  which,  however,  were  not  concluded  when  the 
hour  of  six  arrived. 

Further  progress  was  made  on  Thursday  in  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill  and  the  Allotments  Bill,  in 
the  former  of  which  Lord  Cross  introduced  the  amendment  of 
■which  he  had  given  notice ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  then 
proceeded  to  dispose  of  Lord  Denman's  recently  raised  point  of 
procedure  by  moving  that  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Bill  should  "  not 
be  inserted  in  the  list  of  Bills  in  progress.''  It  is  a  relief  to  know, 
from  the  adoption  of  this  motion,  that  when  a  Bill  is  postponed 
for  three  or  six  months  we  really  have  heard  the  last  of  it  for  the 
Session.  Thursday's  proceedings  in  the  Lower  House  were 
signalized  by  Mr.  Stanhope's  important  statement,  on  which  we 
comment  elsewhere,  and  by  the  welcome  closing,  after  more  than 
thirty  sittings,  of  the  Committee  of  Supply. 


THE  WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

A MUSICAL  festival  is  no  trifling  thing.  The  inhabitants  of 
a  city  where  a  musical  festival  is  periodically  held  go  for 
three  years  without  serious  choral  and  orchestral  music,  and  then, 
all  at  once,  for  four  days  in  succession,  hear  oratorios  every  morning 
and  symphonies  every  evening.  If  the  morning  oratorio  is  a  little 
short,  it  is  preceded  by  a  mass  or  followed  by  a  cantata ;  and  the 
symphony  is,  of  course,  only  one  item  in  the  evening  concert, 
which  always,  it  must  be  added,  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
light  music,  even  to  the  levity  of  operatic  airs.  When  Spohr 
visited  England,  he  was  absolutely  shocked  by  the  quantity  of 
symphonic  music  that  he  found  massed  together  in  the  programmes 
of  our  1'hilharmonic  concerts.  It  was  more  than  he  could  digest ; 
and  he  probably  thought  (though  he  was  too  polite  to  say  so)  that  if 
it  was  too  much  for  him,  it  must  be  a  great  deal  too  much  tor  t  he  vast 
majority  of  concert-goers.  There  are  concert-goers,  however,  who 
listen  to  music  without  reflection  and  with  no  enjoyment  except  of 
the  most  superficial  kind;  and  to  these  it  is  probably  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  whether  a  concert  programme,  or  even  an 
entire  festival  programme,  contains  few  important  works  or  a  great 
many.  At  the  Worcester  Festival  of  the  present  week  Spohr 
would  perhaps  have  thought  it  strange  that,  after  so  massive  a 
work  as  Schubert's  Mass  in  E  flat,  followed  by  Mendelssohn's 
beautiful  Hear  My  Prayer,  it  should  have  been  thought  desirable 
to  present  his  own  Last  Judgment.  The  Worcester  public,  how- 
ever, saw  nothing  remarkable  in  such  an  arrangement,  even 
though  they  were  to  hear  Gounod's  oratorio  of  Tlie  Redemption 
the  same  evening,  and  though  the  day  before  they  had  heard  the 
Elijah  in  the  morning  at  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Gulden  Leyend, 
with  many  smaller  things,  in  the  evening  at  the  concert.  In 
connexion  with  the  Golden  Leyend  it  is  said  on  very  good 
authority  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  wrote  some  time  ago  to  the 
Committee  offering,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  come  to  Worcester  for 
the  express  purpose  of  conducting  that  work.  Without  appa- 
rently seeing  any  value  in  the  name  of  so  eminent  a  composer, 
the  Committee  sent  back  word  that  it  was  "  not  necessary." 
"Necessciry"  it  may  not  have  been;  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
Festival  (to  give  no  other  reason)  it  was  surely  desirable. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  two  such  full  days  constituted  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  appreciating  at  its  just  value  Mr. 
Cowen's  Ruth,  which  was  produced  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day.  And  what  ordinary  lover  of  music  can  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  those  passionate  amateurs  who,  after  all  the  musical  works 
mentioned  by  name  (with  several  more  that  we  have  not  even 
referred  to),  were  ready  on  the  fourth  and  last  day  of  the  Eestival, 
to  continue  their  musical  dissipation  by  attending  at  the  Cathedral 
a  morning  performance  of  the  Messiah,  and,  again  at  the  Cathedral, 
an  evening  musical  service;  tliis  service  ending  the  Festival  as 
the  morning  service  of  Sunday  had  begun  it? 

The  preceding  remark's  and  objections  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  fact  that  the  Festival  performances  were  wonderfully  fine,  the 
wonder  of  the  matter  lying  in  the  fact  that  they  were  given  after 
what  most  musicians,  consulted  on  the  matter  beforehand,  would 
have  declared  to  be  an  insufficient  number  of  rehearsals.  The  solo 
singing  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  such  vocalists 
as  Mine.  Albani,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss  Hope  Glenn,  Mr. 


Edward  Lloyd,  Mr.  "Watkin  Mills,  and  Mr.  Breuton.  The 
orchestra,  with  as  line  a  body  of  strings  as  could  well  have  been 
got  together,  and  with  our  excellent  violinist,  Mr.  Carrodus,  as 
leader,  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  conducted  successively  by 
|  three  maestri  in  three  different  regions  born — Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen, 
of  Loudon,  who  took  charge  of  his  own  works  {Ruth  and  the 
Scandinavian  Symphony).;  Mr.  Done,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Lee 
Williams,  of  Gloucester.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  a  different 
style  of  beat — on  which  two  of  them  may  be  congratulated.  The 
most  puzzling  of  the  three  was  Mr.  Lee  Williams,  who  sometimes 
conducted  remarkably  well,  while  at  others  he  seemed  to  have  ro 
power  over  the  orchestra.  He  could  not,  for  instance,  have  liked 
for  his  own  personal  gratification  to  hear  tiie  braying  of  the 
trombones  in  Schubert's  Mass,  though  he  made  no  effort  to  check 
it.  A  local  humourist  suggested  that  the  trombonists  had  by  some 
accident  got  their  instruments  indented,  and  that  the  object  of 
their  too  vigorous  blowing  was  to  "  blow  them  out  straight." 
Their  performance  was,  in  any  case,  very  distressing ;  and  Mr. 
Lee  Williams,  who  conducted  on  the  occasion,  should  have 
stopped  it. 

Mr.  Cowen  orchestrates  with  delicacy;  and  he  had  not  in  Ruth, 
the  one  novelty  of  the  Worcester  Festival,  given  the  brass  in- 
struments of  the  Festival  orchestra  many  opportunities  of  pro- 
ducing the  distressing  malady  known  as  thickening  of  the 
tympanum."  Ruth,  we  must  hasten  to  add,  is  a  very  delightful 
work.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  (apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
had  to  be  produced  in  a  cathedral)  why  it  should  be  called  an 
"  oratorio."  To  give  those  who  have  not  heard  it  some  idea  a9 
to  what  it  really  is,  we  may  describe  it  as  a  very  graceful,  very 
beautiful  festal  cantata,  based  on  a  Scriptural,  but  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  religious  subject.  Without  aoy  formal  introduction 
the  first  line  in  the  work  which  strikes  the  hearer's  attention  is 
the  refined  and  expressive  air  sung,  on  her  first  appearance, 
by  Ruth  (Mme.  Albani).  The  duet  for  Ruth  and  Naomi 
(Miss  Hope  Glenn)  is  lesa  remarkable,  though  it  is  not  with- 
out a  certain  dramatic  character.  The  pastoial  music  of  the 
harvest-field,  in  the  usual  6-8  time,  but  in  no  conventional  style, 
is  at  once  quaint  and  charming.  Then  comes  a  fine  entrance  air 
for  Boaz,  delivered  in  noble  style  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  which  leads  to  a 
duet  for  Boaz  and  Ruth,  where  the  passages  for  the  lord  of  the 
field  and  for  the  newly-arrived  damsel  from  the  land  of  Moab  are 
in  each  case  thoroughly  characteristic.  The  orchestral  interlude 
which  connects  the  first  with  the  second  part  is  of  remarkable 
beauty.  The  principal  theme  is  broad,  original,  and  very  engaging, 
and  it  derives  a  strange,  semi-Oriental  colour  from  the  character  oc 
the  harmonies  employed.  The  ancient  Jewish  melody  introduced 
serves  at  best  to  show  how  inferior  the  Hebrew  melodists  of  former 
days  are  to  those  of  the  present  century.  The  air  in  question, 
which  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer  would  have  disavowed,  is 
treated  as  to  the  orchestration  almost  grotesquely,  but  quite  appro- 
priately all  the  same.  The  work  falls  off  a  little  towards  the  end, 
and  it  is  perhaps  a  trifle  long.  Nor,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  con- 
clusion quite  appropriate,  and  this  concerns  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett, 
the  librettist,  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Cowen,  the  composer. 

Mr.  Bennett's  diction  is  throughout  Scriptural ;  and  by  the 
constant  use  of  language  borrowed  from  Holy  Writ  he  secures  for 
his  book  a  valuable  unity  of  tone.    But  to  attain  this  end  by 
these  means  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  place  in  the  mouths  of 
the  personages  taking  part  in  the  pastoral  drama  of  Ruth  words 
in  no  way  belonging  to  them.    To  the  story  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Moabitish  maiden  into  the  tribes  of  Israel  he  gives  a  lofty 
significance  by  making  his  Elder  foretell,  with  the  vagueness 
suitable  to  prophecy,  that  a  son  shall  be  born  to  Naomi,  and  that 
a  "  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots,"  and  that  "  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him."    Ruth  is  a  very  beautiful  story  in 
itself;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  desirable  to  find  for 
its  simple,  poetical  incidents  a  transcendental,  religious  meaning. 
Mr.  Bennett,  however,  is  consistent  with  himself  in  regarding  it 
as  he  had  previously,  in  his  Rose  of  Sharon,  regarded  the  Song  of 
Solomon.    Left  to  themselves,  without  added  exposition,  such 
poems,  like  the  finest  music,  produce  on  each  different  cast  of 
mind  a  different  impression.    In  a  sermon  it  might  be  right,  but 
in  a  work  of  art  it  is  surely  wrong,  to  tell  us  with  precision  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  them.    Nor,  in  a  musical  point  of  view, 
can  we  think  that  Ruth  is  brought  to  a  happy  ending  by  the 
Elder's  prophetic  soliloquy,  with  the  brief  quartet  and  chorus 
which  are,  so  to  say,  attached  to  it.   The  final  chorus,  however,  was 
well  sung,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  opening  one,  in 
which  the  singers  seemed  for  a  time  to  feel  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  key.    Apart  from  this  little  dip — or  rather  this  apparent 
difficulty  in  getting  well  into  position — the  work  was  admirably 
executed,  and  both  the  author  of  the  book  and  the  composer  of 
the  music  must  be  thanked  for  giving  us  a  "  dramatic  oratorio  "  or  a 
Biblical  cantata  (no  matter  what  it  be  called)  which  is  full  of  well- 
devised  scenes,  and  which  abounds  in  expressive,  picturesque  music. 
Our  English  composers  (in  the  days  before  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan) 
delivered  themselves  of  so  many  ponderous  productions  under  the 
name  of  oratorios  that  a  mildly  religious  work  which,  if  notalways 
impressive,  is  never  oppressive,  might  be  welcomed  if  only  lor  the 
contrast  it  presents  to  the  dreariness  of  the  past.    But  we  must 
not,  in  taking  leave  of  Ruth,  praise  it  on  negative  grounds  alone  ; 
for,  besides  very  many  pieces  that  are  bright  and  inspiriting,  it 
contains  a  few  (Ruth's  first  air,  for  instance,  and  all  the  instru- 
mental movements)  that  are  thoroughly  beautiful. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER  OP  INDIA* 
{Third  Notice.') 

TITE  celebration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in  India  has  coincided 
with  tho  publication  of  three  more  volumes  of  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter's  great  work.  In  tho  first  notice  we  explained  the  system 
ou  which  the  Gazetteer  had  been  compiled.  In  tho  second  some 
account  was  given  of  the  best  known  rivers  in  India,  and  their 
effects  on  agriculture,  internal  trade,  and  the  sites  of  railway  stations 
and  large  cities.  We  shall  now  show  something  of  the  range  and 
diversity  of  the  topics  treated,  which  take  us  from  Mount  Abu  in 
Rajputana  to  our  latest  acquisitions  in  Upper  Burma,  and  from 
Kalfaristan  to  the  Maldives  and  Laecadives.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  migration  of  the  Viceroy  with  his  Council, 
Secretaries,  Stall',  and  army  of  clerks  to  the  Hills,  no  one  ought 
to  grudge  the  Political  Agent  for  the  chiefs  of  Rajputana  his 
summer  residence  on  the  plateau  of  Mount  Abu.  In  the  plains 
the  heat  for  three  or  four  months  probably  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  part  of  India  except  Sinde.  Abu — formed,  we  are  told,  "  by 
an  upheaval  of  igneous  granite  rocks  of  crystalline  structure  and 
concrete  texture" — seems  to  have  been  intended  by  nature  to  pre- 
serve the  health  and  recruit  the  strength  of  the  Agent  and  his 
stall'.  It  is  true  that  this  mountain  has  no  connexion  with  the 
Aravalli  range,  and  that  a  visitor  when  he  has  fully  explored 
its  plateau  must  necessarily  come  down  again.  But  Abu  is  not  a 
mere  peak  like  Parasnath.  It  is  wide  and  long  enough  to  con- 
tain a  church,  barracks,  hospital,  school,  and  club,  all  at  an 
elevation  of  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  more  than  3,000  ft. 
above  the  dry  and  dusty  plains.  It  has  also  a  lake  half  a  mile 
long,  in  some  parts  100  ft.  deep.  We  gather  that  an  old 
prohibition  against  the  capture  of  fish  and  the  shooting  of  water- 
Jowl  is  no  longer  in  force.  Carriages  can  be  taken  up  the  hill, 
and  there  are  capital  roads  and  bridle-paths  to  the  various 
points  of  interest.  The  slopes  and  base  of  the  hill  are  clothed 
with  forests,  recklessly  felled  until  recently  measures  were  taken 
for  their  preservation.  Sir  W.  Hunter  refers  to  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Fergusson's  works  for  descriptions  of  the  well-known  Jain  temples. 
There  are  five  in  all.  One  has  four  approaches,  ample  domes,  and 
shady  colonnades.  Two  others  are  of  white  marble,  one  built  in 
1031  and  the  other  about  1197  or  1247  a.d.  The  earlier  temple 
was  erected  at  the  cost  of  a  Seth  or  merchant  named  Vimalasa, 
who  with  his  family  used  to  be  represented  by  a  figure  in  a 
howdah  going  on  his  elephant  to  the  temple  in  procession.  This 
sculpture  having  been  broken  and  carried  off  by  some  fanatical 
Mussulman,  an  incongruous  substitute  for  the  original  has  been 
found  in  an  equestrian  statue  in  stucco,  painted  in  a  style  of 
which  a  sign-painter  would  have  been  ashamed.  "  The  Lord 
deliver  me  from  this  Gothic  generation  !  "  was  the  exclamation  of 
Jonathan  Monkharns  when  Beacon  Hartewalls  wanted  to  put  a 
monument  of  a  Knight  Templar  on  each  side  of  a  Grecian  porch, 
■with  a  Madonna  on  the  top  of  it. 

Much  information  is  compressed  into  a  few  pages  regarding  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands.  As  far  back  as  1789  the  former 
were  selected  by  the  Bengal  Government  for  a  convict  settlement 
and  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  ships  blown  out  of  their  course.  Seven 
years  afterwards  settlers  and  convicts  were  driven  clean  away  by 
malaria,  the  arrows  of  the  aborigines,  and  failure  of  supplies.  For 
the  next  half-century  the  islanders  were  left  to  do  as  they  liked 
in  plundering  stranded  vessels,  murdering  their  crews,  and  com- 
mitting divers  atrocities.  The  necessity  for  disposing  of  batches 
of  convicts  after  the  Sepoy  mutiny  compelled  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  reoccupy  islands  which  had  never  been  formally  relin- 
quished to  any  other  Power,  and  to  overcome  the  hostility  of  the 
natives  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  "coercion"  and  tact,  hi  spite 
of  abundance  of  food — turtle,  fish,  roots  and  fruits,  honey,  and 
wild  hogs — the  aborigines  seem  to  be  dying  out.  Pew  live 
beyond  the  age  of  forty  or  have  more  than  two  children.  The 
Nicobars  which  the  Danes  attempted  to  colonize  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  and  which  they  never  gave  up  till  1858,  were 
annexed  by  Lord  Mayo  in  1869.  The  islanders  seem  ethnologi- 
cally  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  the  Andamanese.  But  the  latter 
are  short  and  black,  while  the  Nicobarians  are  copper-coloured. 
The  Andaman  islanders  have  no  regular  villages  or  houses.  They 
construct  a  hut  or  two  of  leaves  and  branches  and  then  shift  their 
ground.  On  the  Nicobars  there  are  villages  of  twenty  houses 
raised  on  wooden  pillars,  but  without  windows.  They  look  "  like 
beehives  covered  with  thatch."  Agriculture  is  unnecessary  where, 
as  in  the  Andamars,  there  are  plenty  of  pigs,  poultry,  turtle,  tish, 
cocoanuts,  yams,  and  fruits.  All  these  islanders  are  lazy,  treacherous, 
and  cowardly.  The  whole  region  is  visited  by  periodical  cyclones 
of  tremendous  violence,  and  the  ordinary  rainfall  exceeds  one 
hundred  inches.  Nancowry,  on  the  Nicobars,  gives  its  name  to  a 
splendid  harbour,  and  the  various  channels  between  the  other 
islands  are  safe  passages  for  ships.  But  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  post  of  Agent  in  Rajputana  is  far  more  desirable  than 
that  of  Superintendent  of  Port  Blair  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

We  are  occasionally  reminded  that  former  dynasties  in  India 
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left  more  enduring  monuments  of  supremacy  than  hookahs  and 
jewelled  slippers,  corresponding  to  the  beer  a. id  soda-water  bottles 
which  tho  Lust  India  Company  was  to  leave  behind  it  as  the  only 

evidence  of  its  rule.    On  the  erection  of  .lain  temples,  Hindu 

pagodas,  and  Mohammedan  tombs,  were  lavished  creative  genius, 
millions  of  money,  and  endless  toil.  But  when  we  come  to  native 
works  of  a  beneficial  and  practical  character  wo  often  find  the 
design  poor  and  tho  execution  incomplete.  Shah  Jehan  was  iu 
.some  respects  a  great  Fmperor,  and  he  had  at  his  Court  an  engi- 
neer named  Ali  Mardan  Khan  of  no  inconsiderable  repute.  But 
alter  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  the  Ilasli  canal  in  tho  Bari 
Doab,  constructed  in  1633  by  tho  above  Khan,  was  found  so  de- 
fective by  Major  R.  Napier,  now  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  that 
very  little  of  it  could  bo  utilized.  Its  alignment  was  defective, 
although  the  point  for  the  interception  of  the  water  of  the  liavi 
had  been  well  chosen.  So  out  of  the  Ilasli  Canal  came  the  far 
greater  Bari  Doab  Canal.  Its  main  and  branch  canals  extend  to 
nearly  400  miles,  with  rojhahas  or  minor  channels,  of  800  miles 
more.  A  million  and  a  half  of  money  has  been  expended  in  the 
undertaking.  The  gross  revenue  derived  from  rates  paid  for  irri- 
gation is  135,000/,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is  profit.  The  dis- 
tricts of  Lahore,  Gurdaspur,  and  of  Amritsar  may  be  pronounced 
to  be  now  almost  secure  against  famine.  The  construction  of  the 
works  occupied  about  ten  years.    Nun  anni  domucre  decern. 

Inquiries  into  wild  tribes  and  their  manners  and  customs — the 
former  non-existent  and  the  latter  often  disgusting — have  gener- 
ally had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  young  and  ambitious  ollicers. 
From  Cleveland  and  Outram  to  Lewin  and  Macgralh  there 
has  always  arisen  some  one  who  has  defied  malaria,  threaded 
dense  forests,  and  lived  for  the  cold  or  hot  season,  the  raina 
being  deadly,  in  a  boat  or  a  hut,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
ascendency  over  Bhils  and  Garos,  Santals  and  Kols.  Nothing 
in  its  way  can  be  much  better  than  the  concise  and  clear 
accounts  of  pre-Aryan  races  that  in  all  probability  were  driven 
from  the  plains  by  the  invaders  from  the  North- West,  and  then 
took  refuge  in  the  jungles  and  mountainous  tracts  of  Central  and 
Southern  India.  Moghul  emperors  and  their  lieutenants  treated 
some  of  them — the  Bhils,  for  instance — with  consideration  and 
kindness.  Those  civilizing  successors  the  Marathas,  adopted  a 
different  course.  Bhils  caught  in  a  disturbed  part  of  the  country 
were  flogged,  hanged,  decoyed  by  false  promises,  blown  from  guns, 
or  burnt  to  death,  chained  to  a  hot  iron  seat — a  mode  of  punish- 
ment or  something  like  it,  which  has  the  sanction  of  Manu  for 
cases  of  adultery.  Most  of  these  tribes,  differing  in  language, 
customs,  and  superstitions,  agree  iu  dislike  to  agriculture  and  in 
love  of  hunting.  Many  of  them  drink  to  excess.  Some  use  the 
bow  and  arrow  effectively  and  track  game  with  unerring  instinct. 
Over  several  the  irrepressible  Hindu  village  usurer  has  thrown  his 
galling  chains.  Fvery  now  and  then  a  very  troublesome  insur- 
rection has  been  the  result  of  improvidence  on  the  debtor's  part 
and  harsh  enforcement  of  his  legal  remedy  by  the  creditor.  But 
we  do  not  make  out  that  these  wild  tribes  are  decreasing  in 
number  or  likely  to  die  out.  Some  of  the  strongest  take  to  agri- 
culture, enlist  in  local  corps,  and  serve  in  the  police.  The  Bhils 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Rajputana,  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
taken  altogether,  number  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million.  In 
Bengal  there  are  more  than  800,000  Kols,  and  78,000  of  the  same 
tribe  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Some  of  these  are  half  Hindus. 
In  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  adjoining  feudatory  States 
there  are  two  millions  and  three-quarters  of  Gonds.  The  con- 
tempt which  a  cleanly  and  well-dressed  Hindu  or  Mohammedan 
usually  displays  towards  these  jungly  folk  could  not  have  been 
exceeded  by  a  Greek  to  a  barbarian  or  by  one  of  Caesar's  legionaries 
to  a  follower  of  Dumnorix. 

Turning  to  Madras,  too  often  contemptuously  overlooked  by 
Anglo-Indians,  we  find  an  excellent  description  of  the  Presidency 
and  the  city  in  little  more  than  one  hundred  pages.  This  part  of 
India  in  the  last  century,  as  the  scene  of  an  animated  struggle 
between  ourselves  and  the  French,  was  the  nursery  of  captains  and 
statesmen.  In  prehistoric  times  Madura  in  the  south"  wasthe  capital 
of  the  Pandyan  monarchy,  commemorated  by  Greek  geographers," 
aud  only  overthrown  by  the  Mohammedan  invader.  It  was  also 
the  capital  of  a  king  named  Tirumala,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  successful  Jesuit  missionaries  two  centuries  ago.  Since 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam  the  southern  part  of  India  has  not  been 
the  scene  of  great  wars  or  insurrections.  The  annexation  of 
Coorg  was  the  oidy  warlike  enterprise  of  that  peaceful  Governor- 
General  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whom  natives  talk  of  to  this  day 
as  Lat  Bantih  Saheb.  The  Madras  army  remained  faithful  or  at 
least  quiet,  in  the  mutiny;  and  it  has  helped  to  conquer  Burma. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  not  considered  that  Madras  supplies  the 
statesmen  with  as  knotty  problems  for  solution  as  the  Punjab  and 
the  North-West  Frontier,  Bombay  and  its  cotton  fields,  or  Bengal 
with  its  numberless  candidates  for  employment  and  its  powerful 
Zemindars.  But  Sir  W.  Hunter  shows  that  Madras  presents  a 
very  fair  field  for  t  he  exertions  of  the  missionary,  the  capitalist,  and 
the  statesman.  Its  exports  are  smaller  than  is  the  case  with  the 
other  Presidencies.  But  it  has  a  large  coasting  trade  with  Ceylon 
and  with  other  Indian  ports.  Fifteen  hundred  miles  of  railway 
traverse  some  of  its  finest  districts,  and  there  is  a  connexion  with 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line.  Its  mountain  ranges,  of  course 
fax  lower  than  the  Himalayas,  are  clothed  with  jungle  and  in- 
habited by  wild  tribes.  In  some  districts  may  be  found  land- 
holders of  the  Bengal  type.  But  in  twenty-two  others  the  State 
;  is  the  universal  landlord,  and  the  dream  of  peasant  proprietors  not 
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subjected  to  a  dual  ownership  and  harsh  evictions,  cheerful,  con- 
tented, and  punctual  in  their  payments  of  revenue,  is  here  not  a 
theory  or  vision  but  a  reality.  Every  one  has  heard  of  caste  and 
its  infinite  varieties  which  custom  cannot  stale,  but  in  no  other 
part  of  India  does  sect  produce  such  odd  results.  In  Madras, 
says  the  editor  pithily — 

A  broad  line  of  sectarian  division  separates  the  community  into  members 
of  the  right  hand  and  left  hand  tactions.  The  origin  of  this  strange 
division  is  obscured  by  fable,  but  at  the  present  day  it  often  occasions  dis- 
turbance at  public  festivals.  Some  weavers  are  found  in  the  one  faction, 
some  in  the  other;  the  fisherman  sides  with  the  right  hand,  the  hunter 
with  the  left  ;  the  agricultural  labourers  range  themselves  ou  the  right, 
while  their  wives  are  reported  to  frequently  attach  themselves  to  the  left ; 
with  the  shoemakers  this  division  of  the  sexes  is  said  to  be  often  reversed. 

Further  on  we  learn  that  the  collisions  between  the  rival  factions 
are  often  sudden,  desperate,  and  destructive,  and  that  when  a  feud 
exists,  all  intercourse  ceases  between  husband  and  wife. 

In  addition  to  Pondicherry,  which  we  believe  Lord  Dufferin 
has  been  the  tirst  Viceroy  to  visit,  the  French  have  a  small 
settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  at  the  south  of  the  river  Mahe, 
called  by  the  same  name.  No  one  would  wish  to  give  our  excellent 
neighbours  any  excuse  for  national  jealousy  by  hinting  that  the 
retention  of  this  town  or  of  the  settlement  of  Karikal,  ou  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  causes  us  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Mahe 
has  an  annual  revenue  of  i,7SoZ.,  a  school,  a  chapel,  and  a  post 
office,  and  is  under  a  chef  de  service.  Karikal  is  more  important, 
with  an  area  of  more  than  33,000  acres  and  a  revenue  of  6,000/. 
a  year.  This  place,  too,  besides  the  inevitable  chef  de  service  and 
eight  other  officials,  boasts  of  M.  le  Maire  and  a  Corporation  of 
thirteen  persons,  "  all  elected  by  universal  suffrage."  Mahe  is 
described  as  a  decaying  place,  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of 
cocoanut  palms. 

The  experiment  of  a  native  administration  in  Mysore  seems  more 
promising  from  the  fact  that  although  that  State  was  restored  in 
1 881  to  the  young  Maharaja,  the  supervision  of  the  Imperial 
Government  has  not  entirely  ceased.  The  laws  and  the  rules  for 
the  tran -action  of  public  business  cannot  be  altered  without "  com- 
petent authority/'  which  we  apprehend  must  mean  the  Maharaja 
and  his  Council.  Even  then  the  approval  of  the  Government  of 
India  would  be  necessary.  All  revenue  assessments  carried  out 
and  all  rights  and  tenures  recognized  during  the  minority  of  the 
Prince  are  to  be  respected.  A  high  political  British  officer  will 
still  remain  at  Bangalore,  but  he  is  styled  Resident  and  not  Chief 
Commissioner.  If  ever  a  native  Prince  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
showing  how  he  can  exercise  power  with  equity  and  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  that  chance  has  now  fallen  to  Maharaja  Chama 
Rajendra  Wudiyar.  His  adoptive  father,  Krishna  Baj,  who  died 
peacefully  in  1 868,  had  been  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
by  Arthur  Wellesley,  after  Seringapatam. 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely  quoting  or  analysing  passages  in 
which  Sir  \V.  Hunter  condenses  schedules  and  statistics,  de- 
scribes decaying  capitals  and  picturesque  rural  scenes,  gives  point 
and  effect  to  the  labours  of  his  coadjutors  in  revenue,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  social  customs,  and  presents  a  panorama  of 
British  administration,  whether  it  has  lasted  for  a  century  as  in 
Bengal  and  Madras,  or  for  a  generation  as  in  the  Punjab  and 
Pegu.  An  account  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  given  in  forty- 
nine  page.-, ;  of  Bengal  in  fifty ;  of  the  Punjab  and  its  native 
States  in  fifty-three.  To  Pari  and  the  festival  of  Jagannath  some 
twenty  pages  are  allotted,  and  we  cannot  recollect  any  description 
of  Hindu  idolatry  where  the  truth  is  told  so  graphically  and  yet 
without  any  attempt  at  fine  writing  and  harrowing  details.  But 
the  volume  devoted  to  India,  No.  VI.  in  the  series,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable.  It  has  some  of  the  best  features  of  guide-book, 
blue-book,  philosophical  treatise,  administrative  report,  sportsman's 
directory,  and  historical  essay.  An  experienced  administrator 
fresh  from  work  in  the  East,  has  characterized  it  as  a  volume 
which  enables  the  intelligent  reader  to  dispense  with  several 
tomes  of  the  usual  Anglo-Indian  library.  It  might  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  that  increas  ing  class  of  persons  who  condescend 
to  patronize  the  Viceroy  and  his  lieutenants  and  at  the  same  time 
commiserate  the  woes  of  place-hunters  and  young  graduates  of  the 
Universities  of  Madras  and  Bombay  who  have  not  yet  absorbed 
all  post  -  at  the  disposal  of  Government. 

One  !wo  minor  criticisms  occur  to  us.  We  have  already 
notice  •  •  mistake  of  adopting  the  English  currency  in  preference 
to  the  ;  1  . i  1  it  11  rupee.  An  equivalent  for  some  of  the  less  familiar 
castes  should  always  have  been  given.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
remembers  offhand  that  a  Bmui  is  one  who  cultivates  the  pan- 
leaf,  or  that  a  Qareri  is  a  shepherd.  For  some  districts  the  local 
authorities  or  compilers  have  supplied  this  necessary  information. 
In  others  they  have  not.  And  the  common  name  or  Anglo-Indian 
equivalent  for  the  food  grains  might  have  been  added  to  the  native 
and  the  botanical  term.  But  the  series,  which  we  understand  one 
more  volume  will  complete,  is  admirable.  It  is  throughout  an 
example  of  extensive  research,  judicious  selection,  and  fine  work- 
manship. The  twelve  volumes  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
administrators  of  all  grades,  and  they  are  full  of  bright  and  im- 
perial augury  for  the  future  of  India. 


SMALL  VOLUMES.* 

IF  the  merits  of  Two  North  Country  Maids  are  chiefly  negative, 
they  are  none  the  less  conspicuous — a  saying  which  we  dedi- 
cate to  the  authors  of  most  of  its  contemporary  story  books.  Mis9 
Wetherall  afflicts  us  with  no  tricks  and  manners,  no  picturesque 
English,  and  none  of  the  dramatis  personce  which  are  dealt  with 
en  fjros  and  in  the  largest  masses  by  the  smallest  authors.  Her 
characters  have  a  separate,  if  not  very  searching,  personality. 
And  among  the  positive  merits  of  her  little  novel  should  be  men- 
tioned the  very  pleasant  local  colour,  never  too  emphatic,  but 
coming  simply  and  moderately  from  the  writer's  pleasure  in  the 
place.  The  two  maids  are  mistress  and  servant,  both  distinctly 
nice;  and  there  are  other  maidens,  too,  and  all  of  them  who  have 
been  good  enough  to  deserve  it  are  engaged,  or  in  a  fair  way  to 
be,  at  the  end  of  the  story;  whereas  the  girl  who  had  shown 
signs  that  "  her  ambition  lay  in  a  wish  to  shine  in  literary  and 
scientific  circles  rather  than  in  domestic  life  "  is  sternly  left  un- 
matched. Wife  or  No  Wife  f  is  a  story  of  the  traps  in  which  in- 
ternational differences  of  law  will  catch  unwary  Englishwomen 
in  their  marriage  relations  with  young  Frenchmen  false  enough  to 
omit  the  necessary  French  forms.  Mr.  Speight's  heroine  lives  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  whereby  her  difficulties  are  not  actually  in- 
creased perhaps,  but  the  fact  vaguely  seems  to  place  her  in  some 
distressing  conditions  of  exposure  to  all  that  is  cruel  and  calcu- 
lating in  either  country.  For  Elinor  l'Estrange  is  placed  in  the 
most  impossible  position  allowed  by  law ;  her  sufferings,  more- 
over, are  complicated  by  a  widow,  and  are  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  catastrophe  which  the  author  should  really  be  persuaded 
to  reconsider.  It  is  not  customary  in  respectable  fiction  to 
leave  even  a  second-best  heroine  triumphant  in  a  successful 
murder  without  some  intimation  as  to  the  remorse  to  follow. 
Mr.  Speight  relieves  the  sombreness  of  the  marriage,  the  friend, 
the  widow,  the  phial,  and  the  difficulties  of  international  law 
by  the  humours  of  an  elderly  aunt,  a  sergeant,  and  a  lady's 
maid.  Indeed,  the  types  of  the  persons  and  the  setting  of 
the  scenes  are  calculated  to  save  any  intending  dramatizer  of 
Wife  or  No  Wife?  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The  second  story 
in  the  little  volume  is  entirely  humorous.  Once  or  twice  the 
author  does  succeed  in  being  almost  amusing.  That  he  gene- 
rally fails  should  not  surprise  him,  for  we  doubt  whether  he 
amused  himself  at  all  honestly.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  severe  upon 
an  author  who  is,  if  anything,  above  the  average  of  story- 
writers;  but  we  would  recommend  him,  as  well  as  his  inferiors, 
to  test  both  humour  and  pathos  by  that  private  test  of  personal  ex- 
perience— of  experiment  on  their  own  feelings.  The  habitual  use 
of  such  a  test  would,  of  course,  not  increase  the  capacity  of  our 
minor  writers,  but  it  would  reduce  the  amount  of  their  production. 
All  Along  of  Plato  must  be  forgiven  its  title,  which  is  really 
not  akin  to  anything  in  the  story.  A  little  slang  there  is,  but  no 
vulgarity  of  the  kind  contained  in  that  unfortunate  phrase.  Mrs. 
King's  heroine  has  a  very  evil  husband,  a  spiteful  governess,  fair 
hair,  aspirations  after  a  higher  life  not  much  more  vague  than 
those  which  Gwendolen  Harleth  wished  so  much  that  she  might 
be  allowed  to  confide  to  Daniel  Deronda,  and  a  young  friend  of 
the  other  sex  of  pious  and  simple  character.  Poor  Ethels  rather 
trivial  little  conscience  undergoes  exercises  which  are  presented 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  truth.  Whatever  other  signs  of 
experience  the  authoresses  of  short  stories  may  fail  in,  they  almost 
always  show  a  real,  if  not  very  vigorous,  vitality  in  the  experiences 
of  the  conscience.  And  this  really  puts  their  work  in  a  higher 
literary  rank  than  that  of  their  masculine  competitors  where  there 
is  no  real  touch  of  vitality  at  all.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  King,  while 
following  her  Ethel  through  doubts  and  questionings,  is  rather 
curiously  callous  on  behalf  of  her  Arthur.  For  Arthur  was  for- 
getting "himself  for  the  only  time  in  his  career,  and  giving  an 
illicit  kiss  to  the  unconscious  Mrs.  Rice  when  Mr.  Rice,  looking 
over  a  hedge,  was  so  much  annoyed  that  he  dropped  his  gun,  and 
was  shot  to  death  by  accident.    Arthur  ought  to  have  reproached 
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himself  for  the  rest  of  his  lifo  much  more  acutely  than  wo  havo 
any  intimation  of  bis  doing. 

With  no  such  doubtful  situations  does  Vin  Vincent  deal  in  her 
purely  sentimental  story,  Miss  Lavinia's  Trust,  This  has  tho 
unfortunate  cachet  of  a  ready-made  booi  ;  for  the  unse'.lish  aunt, 
the  beautiful  niece,  the  soldierly  lover,  the  tyrannical  parvenu 
father  aro  all  persons  whom  Vin  Vincent  was  not  obliged  to 
take  tho  trouble  to  conceive.  Moreover,  tho  story  is  very  slight ;  tho 
courso  of  a  true  lovo  roughened  by  a  father's  tyranny,  the  lover's 
doath  in  the  Crimea — there  is  not  moro  in  it  than  this,  if  we 
except  the  too  frequent  reminiscences  of  Miss  Lavinia's  lover  of 
bygone  years.  This  James  Warren  is  alluded  to  far  too  often,  ami 
nothing"  perhaps  is  a  more  r.apidly  growing  habit  than  this  of 
repetition.  Minor  writers  should  understand,  however,  that  though 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  may  say  "  Scotch  drink,  Scotch  morals,  and 
Scotch  religion  "  a  groat  many  times  in  a  preface,  we  do  not  want 
to  hear  persistently  about  the  manliness  of  Miss  Lavinia's  soldier. 
Two  or  three  times  is  enough.  In  the  next  little  book  on  our 
list — Lady  Jlutton's  Ward — this  commonest  of  common  habits 
passes  the  point  of  irritation  and  almost  gets  the  laugh  which  it 
fetches  on  the  stage.  In  this  case  it  is  the  "  fair  young  face  "  of 
the  heroine  that  the  author  is  resolved  not  to  spare  us.  The 
phrase  is  a  sickly  one  to  begin  with,  and  with  it  we  get  "  pure  pale 
gold,"  and  the  "  stately  lady,"  and  the  "  stern  silent  man,''  and 
"sweet  lips,''  and  all  the  rest  of  the  silly  ready-made  vocabulary. 
However,  Lady  Jlutton's  Ward  will  do  no  manner  of  harm  to 
the  young  maid-servants  who  are  fitted  to  enjoy  it,  and  who  will 
not  detect,  the  author's  difficulties  with  the  titles  of  her  personages. 
The  same  mysteries  beset  Bee  Bee  in  his  Passages  in  tho  Life 
of  an  Undergraduate,  but  he  goes  to  work  with  more  con- 
fidence, calling  the  mother  of  his  unmarried  Earl  "  the  Dowager 
Lady  Dashwood,"  and  the  youth  himself  "  Lord  Percy  Dashwood," 
and  defying  the  cold  conventionality  of  the  critic.  This  story  is 
evidently  youthful,  and  what  seems  to  the  reader  aflat  iluster  may 
really  be  high  spirits.  We  are  willing  to  believe  it.  In  any  case 
we  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  author's  nice  knack  in  describing  a 
tour  Northwards.  But  in  his  travels  Bee  Bee  has  probablj'  sought 
the  promptings  of  Ollendorff.  Otherwise,  whence  the  inspiration 
of  a  question  hurriedly  asked  by  the  heroine's  mother  at  the  climax 
of  the  story : — "  Not  the  English  officer  whose  runaway  match 
with  the  Spanish  captain's  daughter  of  fifteen  every  one  was  talk- 
ing of?" 

The  author  of  The  Story  of  Our  Lord  has  not  done  her  task 
quite  so  carefully  as  she  thinks.  For  in  one  place  at  least  she 
speaks  of  the  "  brethren  "  of  Scripture  as  Our  Saviour's  "  brothers." 
The  more  familiar  word  needs  explanation  more  than  did  the  old 
form ;  the  word  "  kinsmen "  would  have  avoided  the  offence. 
According  to  her  preface  Miss  Younghusband's  object  has  been  to 
give  the  combination  of  the  Gospel  narratives  "  without  comment "; 
but  this  she  has  certainly  not  done,  nor  would  it  be  quite  possible 
to  accomplish  it. 

In  All  is  Lost  Save  Honour  Miss  Phillimore  presents  to  us  a 
hero  who  is  more  exactly  the  servant  of  conscience  than  of  the  kind 
of  honour  which  Francis  carried  away  from  the  lost  field  of  Pavia. 
It  is  for  conscience'  sake  that  Armand  de  Fontevrault  renounces 
first  his  inheritance  and  then  his  love,  to  find  them  both  again 
without  blame  or  reproach.  The  story  is  well  constructed  and  plea- 
santly told.    So  is  the  simple  little  narrative  of  A  Railway  Garden, 
in  which  confident  and  prejudiced  young  women  are  taught  a 
lesson  of  charitable  judgments.    By  the  way,  though  Mrs.  Sitwell 
is  writing  of  the  class  who  habitually  speak  of  aggravating  in- 
stead of  irritating  one  another,  she  should  not  put  the  vulgarism 
in  all  the  dignity  of  print  into  her  well-spoken  heroine's  mouth. 
Northope  Cave  is,  of  course,  the  name  of  one  of  those  caverns  or 
coves  where  the  persons  of  so  many  story-books  are  apt  to  be  cut 
oil' by  the  tide;  and,  this  being  so,  Mrs.  Sitwell's  village  children 
have  a  very  narrow  escape.    We  should  like  to  know  whether 
there  are  any  human  documents  to  authorize  the  consensus  of 
authors  who  represent  children  of  a  certain  youth  as  saying  "  Me 
is."    Our  own  large  experience,  strengthened  by  a  reference  to 
that  of  others,  is  that  they  invariably  say  "  I  are,"  probably 
as  the  most  simple  and  direct  reply  to  "  Are  you  ?  "  Better 
-than  Northope  Cave  we  like  the  same  industrious  writer's  Baby's 
Prayer-book,  which  is  a  brisk  and  effective  little  story.  For 
young  readers  of  a  somewhat  larger  growth  is  Mrs.  Molesworth's 
Abbey  by  the  Sea,  which  is,  like  the  foregoing  three  stories, 
written  to  be  read  by  the  class  of  mechanics  and  artisans  who 
have  "  had  schooling."    Mrs.  Molesworth  commits  persistently  the 
very  conspicuous  fault  of  giving  question  and  answer,  remark 
and  reply,  verbatim  in  the  most  tiresomely  trivial  conversations. 
Even  a  "  solid  "  page  would  be  more  attractive  than  one  broken  up 
into  such  talk  as  she  frequently  gives  us  in  this  little  story. 
Bound  up  with  the  Abbey  by  the  Sea  is  "Felix,  an  Outcast," 
translated  from  the  French  of  Mine,  de  Pressens6.    This  tale  is 
somewhat  too  sad  for  children's  reading,  and  surely  the  nun 
•who  figures  at  the  outset  is  a  ruffian  such  as  the  wife  of  the 
Parisian  Protestant  pasteur  (if  we  are  right  as  to  Mme.  do 
Pressens6's  identity)  might  have  spared  herself  the  trouble  to 
create.    Mrs.  Gother  Mann,  author  of  The  Downward  Course,  has 
given  her  ingenuity  a  task  to  perform  in  showing  how  an  ordinary 
young  woman  may  break  all  the  Ten  Commandments  within  the 
limits  of  a  very  little  story-book.    Her  unfortunate  heroine  does 
not  get  the  whole  accomplished — at  least  not  fairly.  Allowing 
that  she  violates  the  Seventh  Commandment  by  a  temporary  wish 
that  she  might  commit  bigamy,  we  cannot  see  that  she  breaks  tho 
ninth  by  being  tempted— and  persistently  refusing — to  give  false 


evidence  at  a  trial.  Tho  object  of  the  author  of  The  Black 
Coppice  is  less  swooping,  but  she  presents  a  number  of  evils  as 
consequent  on  the  staying  away  from  Sunday  morning  church 
by  young  housewives  who  have  little  babies  and  a  Sunday  dinner 
on  their  hands.  Sho  should,  wo  think,  have  given  some  practical 
hints  as  to  what  is  to  bo  done  with  the  infants,  even  supposing 
wo  drop  tho  dinner.  The  Tuscan  peasant  manages  well  enough, 
having  a  choice  of  two  or  three  half-hour  services  in  t  ho  morning, 
during  one  of  which  a  neighbour  will  nurso  her  little  ones  in 
return  for  a  like  assistance.  Miss  Lawson  should  tell  her  Knglish 
cottager  how  to  manage  under  such  different  conditions,  but  she 
does  not ;  she  merely  expresses  her  distrust  of  "  evening  Chris- 
tians." 


ELEVEN  BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

/~\UR  readers  will  have  learnt  from  his  Ilibbert  Lectures  on 
V  /  St.  Paul,  reviewed  two  years  ago  in  our  columns,  from  what 
point  of  view  Dr.  Plleiderer  approaches  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
lie  is  a  disciple  of  the  Tubingen  school,  but  disposed  to  modify 
what  ho  thinks  the  too  extreme  line  of  some  later  followers  of 
Baur.  In  the  present  volume  however  he  is  engaged  in  analyzing 
and  criticizing  tho  views  of  others  rather  than  in  propounding 
theories  of  his  own.  It  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  German  religious 
or  sceptical  philosophy  from  Spinoza  to  Schleiermacher,  including 
a  chapter  on  the  English  Deists  who — as  well  as  the  French 
sceptical  refugees  at  the  Court  of  Frederick  II. — largely  influenced 
its  origin  or  subsequent  development.  An  introductory  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  earlier  mysticism  of  Meister  Eckhart,  and  after- 
wards of  Luther  and  the  theosophist  Jacob  Biihme,  and  the 
teaching  of  Giordano  Bruno.  Dr.  Plleiderer  holds  that  there 
could  be  no  real  philosophy  of  religion  until "  with  Christianity  it  for 
the  first  time  appeared  as  an  independent  fact,"  while  before  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  there  was  no  independent  scientific 
investigation  of  it,  untrammelled  by  "  presuppositions  finished  in 
the  faith  of  the  Church."  Eckhart  was  probably  an  unconscious 
pantheist.  Of  Bohme's  speculations  our  author  has  formed  a 
much  higher  estimate  than  Hallam,  who  talks  of  his  "  in- 
coherences of  madness,"  but  he  traces  to  Bruno  the  origin  of 
modern  philosophy,  who  was  the  first  to  make  a  pronounced  separa- 
tion and  indeed  contradiction  between  theology  and  philosophy. 
He  seems,  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  points  out  in  his  Catholic 
Reaction,  to  have  held  the  strange  notion,  not  uncommon  in  his 
day,  that  a  Christian  might  believe  as  matter  of  faith  what  as  a 
philosopher  he  rejected  as  false.  And  Bruno  certainly  influenced 
the  minds  both  of  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz.  From  Spinoza  may  be 
dated  the  modern  revolt  against  belief  in  miracles  and  inspira- 
tion. Whether  he  was,  as  some  maintain,  an  atheist  or 
pantheist,  Plleiderer  does  not  discuss,  but  he  points  out  that 
Spinoza  peremptorily  refused  to  appeal  to  a  belief  in  immortality 
in  support  of  religion  and  morality ;  it  is  clear  indeed  that  he 
considered  the  practical  parts  of  Scripture  alone  to  have  any 
bearing  on  religion.  But  it  was  Wolff's  metaphysical  system, 
based  on  Leibnitz  and  Descartes,  and  tending  to  subject  Scripture 
dogmas  to  reason,  which  combined  with  the  teaching  of  con- 
temporary English  and  French  Deists  to  shape  the  speculative 
thought  of  Germany  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cent  ury. 
Wolff  did  not  himself  directly  question  the  truth  of  revelation, 
but  his  line  of  argument  was  incompatible  with  its  acceptance. 
It  was  however  left  for  Reiruarus  to  formulate  the  necessary 
inference,  and  his  Wolffenb'dttel  Fragments  were  published  by 
Lessing,  who  was  rather  a  doubter  than  a  deist,  but  gave  a. great 
impulse  to  deistic  habits  of  thought.  His  treatise  on  the 
Education  of  Mankind  formed  the  groundwork  of  Bishop  Temple's 
contribution  to  the  once  famous  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews. 
Kant  was  no  sceptic  and  his  aim  was  a  conservative  one,  though 
it  may  be  true  that  his  Dialectic  issued  in  "  the  purest  Scepticism  "  ; 
its  tendency  was  certainly  to  resolve  revealed  doctrines  into  the 
utterances  of  reason  and  the  moral  sense.  But  his  dominating 
interest,  as  Pfleiderer  observes,  "  is  to  secure  the  unconditional 
character  of  obligation,  the  Ought.''  Herder,  who  was  a  preacher 
and  Court  chaplain,  was  a  man  of  strong  feeling,  and  the  coldness 
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of  Kantian  philosophy  was  obnoxious  to  him,  but  he  "  cannot  be 
placed  anions  the  'faith  philosophers'  without  some  reserve''; 
his  system,  like  that  of  Schleiermacher  afterwards,  was  subjective, 
and  he  rejected  the  historical  truth  of  miracles.  Jacobi 
again  sought  for  an  emotional  rather  than  an  intellectual 
basis  of  knowledge,  whence  our  author  calls  him  "  a  philosopher 
only  in  his  polemic  against  other  philosophical  views";  this  too  may 
help  to  explain  the  intlueuce  he  exerted  over  the  imaginative  mind 
of  Goethe.  The  religious  and  reconstructive  reaction  against  the 
sceptical  movement  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  took  a  Catholic  shape  in  the  Romantic  School,  represented 
by  Xovalis  and  Tieck — though  Novalis  never  actually  became  a 
Catholic — while  it  found  a  Protestant  exponent  in  Schleiermacher. 
Pfleiderer's  treatment  of  the  Romantic  School  is  slight,  and  not 
very  sympathetic;  its  influence  on  Catholic  theology  may  be 
traced  in  such  writers  as  Ilennes,  BIohler,andGorres.  Schleiermacher 
sought  to  combine  in  his  teaching  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
elements  and  find  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  collective  Christian  con- 
sciousness to  which  Scripture  speaks  and  by  which  it  must  be 
judged.  He  thus  aimed  at  restoring  a  supernatural  principle,  but 
all  details  of  doctrine  were  regarded  as  non-essential ;  his  scheme 
was  at  bottom  a  purely  subjective  one ;  and  hence  it  offered  no 
effective  barrier  to  the  destructive  criticism  of  Strauss,  who  had 
been  his  disciple.  But  Pfleiderer's  present  volume  stops  short  of 
Strauss. 

Dr.  Ebrard  is  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Evangelical  Univer- 
sity of  Erlangen.  The  object  of  his  Scienti/ic  Vindication  of 
Christianity  is  to  meet  objections  urged  against  revelation  from 
the  modern  researches  of  natural  science,  whether  as  affecting 
"  the  eternal  instincts  of  Christian  truth  according  to  the  facts  of 
nature  and  of  the  human  consciousness,"  or  the  historical  fact  of 
redemption,  which  postulates  the  historical  reality  of  another 
fact — viz.,  a  revolt  which  has  occurred  in  time  of  the  creature 
against  the  Creator.  With  historical  objections  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptural  records  he  doe9  not  here  concern  himself.  The 
first  part  of  the  present  volume  is  accordingly  devoted  to  vindi- 
cating the  reality  of  the  ethical  law  and  its  Divine  Author,  the 
second  part  to  establishing  the  existence  and  real  nature  of  him. 
The  argument  is  clearly  reasoned  out,  but  the  style  is  far  from 
lucid,  and  it  does  not  gain  iu  clearness  from  a  stilted  and  clumsy 
translation,  which  makes  no  attempt  at  reducing  the  original  into 
idiomatic  English. 

Dr.  Schiirer's  History  of  the  Jewish  People  is  a  revised  edition 
of  bis  Manual  of  the  History  of  New  Testament  Times.  It  com- 
prises a  detailed  examination,  first  of  what  he  calls  "  the  Pales- 
tinian-Jewish literature,"  including  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
books,  as  well  canonical  as  apocryphal  or  "  pseudepigraphical " — 
several,  as  the  Psalms  e.g.,  are  included;  secondly,  "  the  Graeco- 
Jewish  literature,"  which  includes  the  Septuagint,  the  Greek 
apocryphal  books  and  other  historical  or  philosophical  writings, 
and  what  the  author  designates  "  Jewish  propaganda  under  a 
heathen  mask,"  such  as  the  Sibylline  books  and  other  "  Jewish 
pieces  under  heathen  names."  The  volume  thus  consists  entirely 
of  a  critical  discussion  of  documents,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  information,  though  the  author's  views  are  of  course 
often  open  to  dispute.  He  is  careful  to  warn  his  readers  that  the 
division  into  two  groups  of  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  literature 
is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  one,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  discrimi- 
nating what  represents  the  standpoint  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  from 
what  bears  noticeable  marks  of  Hellenistic  influences.  The  style 
is  fairly  readable,  but  the  volume  is  better  suited  for  reference  than 
for  direct  perusal. 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  waded  through  the  long  and  rather 
tedious  series  of  Dr.  Pratt's  little  essays  on  "  Selective  Evolution," 
"  Problems  in  Bible  Reading,"  and  "Genesis  of  the  Soul."  But 
we  have  looked  into  them,  and  have  studied  his  Prologue  on  the 
Origin  of  Speech  and  his  Epilogue  on  "  Man  as  a  Conscious 
Being,"  without  being  a9  much  impressed  as  he  evidently  is  him- 
self with  the  depth  and  originality,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
telligibility, of  bis  speculations.  That  he  regards  the  Scriptural 
record  of  creation  as  "  fabulous"  we  were  prepared  to  find,  but 
we  fail  to  perceive  that  he  has  thrown  any  fresh  light  on  the 
fables  either  of  Scripture  or  of  human  nature,  though  it  is  clear 
that  the  general  drift  of  the  volume  is  designed  as  a  protest 
against  supernaturalism.  But  we  may  as  well  give  his  conclusions 
in  his  own  wcrds,  without  undertaking  to  interpret  them : — "  The 
regeneration  of  the  human  by  the  genesis  of  the  soul  is  a  natural 
process.  It  is  by  this  process  that  immortality  is  imparted  to 
man  ;  indiv  idual  man  and  woman  being  thereby  selected  and  fitted 
for  the  life  for  which  they  have  been  prepared.  It  is  by  this 
process  that  the  natural  mortal  gains  a  natural  immortality.  It 
is  by  this  process  that  the  human  is  made  into  and  becomes  the 
divine  human.  It  is  by  this  process  that  the  animal  and  the 
spiritual  gain  their  true  value  in  the  natural  or  the  divine.  It  is 
by  this  process  that  spirit  and  matter  gain  their  formal  and 
formative  union  in  God." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Earrell  was  an  Irish  priest,  for  a  time  Pro- 
fessor in  Carlow  College,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  parochial  work 
at  Mayborough  and  Monestrevan.  This  volume  contains  a 
posthumous  collection  of  some  fifty  of  his  Sermons  for  different 
festivals  and  Sundays  of  the  Christian  year.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  edifying  and  practical,  and  have  little  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  average  of  homiletic  literature,  except  as  being 
pervaded  by  a  line  flavour  of  Hibernian  rhetoric,  which  naturally 
rises  to  a  climax  in  the  discourses  on  St.  Patrick,  when  we  are 
bidden  "  to  look  back  with  pride  to  the  long  glories  of  the  Irish 


Church,"  and  "  the  green  sward  of  our  country  fed  with  the 
martyr  blood  of  Patrick's  sons."    But  the  sting  is  iu  the  tail  of  the 
volume.    Three  speeches  are  appended  to  the  sermons^  two  on 
education,  and  one  "in  favour  of  the  Pope,"  i.e.  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  delivered  after  the  occupation  of  Rome  in  1S70.  Its 
drift  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  one  or  two  sentences: — 
"  A  meeting  like  the  present  may  well  make  one  proud  to  be  an 
Irishman  and  an  Irish  priest,"  when  one  remembers  "  the  glorious 
fact  that  through  all  the  chance  and  change  of  1400  years  Ireland 
has  clung  to  the  See  of  Peter  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  faithful 
heart  and  all  the  tenacity  of  an  unswerving  purpose."    If  for  1400 
1  years  we  read  30a  the  statement  would  be  more  nearly  accurate, 
1  since  the  "warmth"   and  "tenacity"  date  primarily  from  the 
'  period  when  England  ceased  to  cling  to  the  See  of  Peter,  and  when 
!  therefore  the  "faithful  heart"  and  "unswerving  purpose  "measured 
'  love  of  Rome  by  hatred  of  the  Saxon  heretic.    A  few  pages 
further  on  Pius  IX.  in  his  Vatican  prison  is  compared  to  "the 
evicted  tenant  of  a  heartless  Irish  landlord." 

Mr.  Edward  Worsdell's  Gospel  of  Divine  Help  is  "  addressed 
chiefly  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  and  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  felt  constrained  reluctantly  to  handle  themes 
j  which  are  properly  matter  of  spiritual  consciousness  rather  than  of 
,  intellectual  apprehension,  only  because  so  many  Friends  are 
drifting  into  Agnosticism  or  Unitarianism  from  failing  to  distinguish 
theological  traditions  from  the  teaching  of  Christ.  His  aim  is  to 
meet  difficulties  not  of  the  reason  but  the  conscience,  and  he 
undertakes  to  do  so  by  appealing  to  that  "spirit  of  comprehen- 
siveness" which  he  claims  as  a  special  heritage  of  his  own — 
Quaker — community.  The  Quakers  have  always  ascribed  to  "the 
inner  light  "  an  authority  co-ordinate  at  least  with  that  of  the 
written  word,  and  Mr.  Worsdell  is  therefore  justified  on  this 
principle  in  applying  both  to  the  contents  and  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  a  "  verifying  faculty  "  of  his  own,  though  he  applies  it, 
as  he  frankly  admits,  to  points  the  earlier  Quakers  never  thought 
of  disputing.  He  is  thus  of  course  enabled  to  put  aside,  as  untrue 
or  indifferent,  many  notions  or  beliefs  usually  held  to  belong  to 
orthodox  Christianity,  which  are  repugnant  to  the  enlightened 
conscience  of  our  own  age.  The  treatise  is  written  in  a  temperate 
and  religious  spirit,  but  it  says  little  which  has  not  been  said  again 
and  again  during  recent  years  by  writers  of  the  Broad  school  of 
theology,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  have  much  effect 
in  securing  the  faith  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  specially  in- 
tended in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  There  are  not  wanting  signs 
indeed  that  the  Quaker  community  has  lapsed  into  a  somewhat 
moribund  condition.  But  with  that  question  the  author  does  not 
here  deal,  and  neither  need  we. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  left  the  Church  of  England  some  years 
ago  because  he  could  no  longer  in  conscience  conform  to  its 
authorized  teaching.  It  would  be  unreasonable  therefore  to 
quarrel  with  him  for  contravening  Anglican  doctrine  in  its  most 
fundamental  points,  as  when  on  the  very  first  page  of  his  Sennons 
preached  in  Bedford  Chapel  he  fully  and  formally  denies  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  out  of  harmony  with  his 
present  position  that,  while  every  discourse  is  prefixed  in  orthodox 
fashion  with  a  Scripture  text,  he  should  not  exhibit  much  deference 
for  the  authority  eitli3r  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  His 
estimate  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative,  to  which  he  calls  our 
special  attention  in  the  preface,  is  of  "  a  legend,  invented  by  the 
writer  with  a  patriotic  and  religious  purpose,  out  of  some  scanty 
materials,"  and  that  Abraham  and  Eot  are  not,  if  we  rightly 
understand  him,  historical  personages,  but  "  stand  out  as  repre- 
sentatives of  two  types"  of  characters  still  common  among  us, 
and  "  the  fable  "  of  their  choice  of  the  land  "  is  always  true  "  and 
edifying,  iu  the  sense  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules.  That  his  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  New  Testament — and  no  doubt  in  his  own  way 
he  attaches  a  high  value  to  it — does  not  include  any  idea  of 
divine  inspiration  may  be  inferred  from  many  passages.  Thus, 
for  example,  he  tells  us  that  fear,  as  a  religious  motive,  "  is 
always  a  devilish  weapon,  and  drives  men  to  the  devil,"  a  view 
which  is  of  course  directly  opposed  to  the  teaching  both 
of  Christ  and  of  St.  Paul.  While  again  he  devotes  some 
pages  to  discussing  the  arguments  that  "  if  eternal  punishment  is 
not  true,  neither  is  eternal  blessedness,"  and  urging  its  "  false- 
ness," he  does  not  distinctly  refer  to  the  Scripture  passages,  such 
as  Matt.  xxv.  46,  on  which  that  argument  is  generally  based.  On 
the  whole  the  volume  contains  several  striking  ethical  essays  ;  by 
very  few  is  it  likely  to  be  accepted  as  an  adequate  presentation,  by 
few  probably  as  even  a  partial  presentation,  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  to  Father  Humphry, 
the  Jesuit,  whose  llihle  and  Belief  is  naturally  designed  to  show 

J  that  Scripture,  though  divinely  inspired,  "  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
the  rule  of  faith,"  but  is  "  an  instrument  given  by  God  to  His 
Church,"  and  requiring  her  infallible  interpretation.    It  is  there- 

I  fore  her  exclusive  property,  and  cannot  be  used  "  apart  from  her," 
still  less  against  her.  The  tractate  is  somewhat  dry  and  technical, 
as  is  the  case  wit  h  other  productions  of  the  same  writer,  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  Scotch  shrewdness  about  his  line  of  argument,  in 
which  many  beyond  Mr.  Humphry's  communion  would  to  a 
certain  extent  agree. 

Mr.  Skev  tells  us  that,  in  his  Perfect  Day,  he  has  put  together 
a  few  simple  thoughts  for  the  rest  and  refreshment,  rather  than 
the  direct  instruction,  of  the  aged.  The  little  volume  consists  of 
twelve  short  chapters,  each  commencing  with  Scripture  passages 
and  ending  with  verses  from  familiar  hymns,  and  seems  well 
adapted  for  its  purposes. 
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What  is  the  Church?  is  an  attempt  to  compress  into  a  tiny 
booklet  of  about  a  hundred  very  small  pages  in  very  large  type  an 
exhaustive  catechetical  manual,  tirst  of  "the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  England"  from  the  time  of  Tertullian — which 
dismisses  Part  I. — and  secondly,  in  Part  II.,  of  "  her  Ministers, 
Ordinances,  and  Rites,"  and  thirdly  of  her  political  status.  So 
amhitious  an  attempt  was  of  course  foredoomed  to  failure,  but  the 
compiler  has  also  laid  himself  open  to  detailed  criticism  in  many 
particulars.  No  fault  of  course  can  he  found  with  him  for  treating 
bis  subject  from  a  distinctively  Anglican  point  of  view  as  he 
understands  it,  but  history  is  not  to  be  travestied  in  the  interests 
of  any  ecclesiastical  theory.  And  to  speak  of  "  Wiclif "  simply  as 
a  precursor  of  the  Reformation  by  his  reform  of  doctrinal  and 
practical  abuses,  without  a  word  of  reference  to  his  subversive 
doctrines  social  and  religious — some  of  which  are  expressly  con- 
demned in  the  39  Articles — betrays  either  ignorance  or  wilful 
ignoring  of  the  plainest  facts.  And  the  slightest  acquaintance 
•with  any  tolerable  Church  history  of  the  period — we  do  not  say 
with  so  learned  and  impartial  a  work  as  Canon  Dixon's,  which 
however  he  might  have  been  expected  to  study — would  have 
saved  Mr.  Woodhouse  Irom  the  absurdity  of  roundly  defining  the 
English  Reformation,  without  a  syllable  of  qualification,  as  "the 
Catholic  Restoration,"  and  lumping  together  divines  like  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Jewell,  Laud,  Usher,  Beveridge  and  Thorndyke,  as  all 
taking  the  same  view  of  it. 

The  Oxford  House  Tracts,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
first  nine  numbers,  now  before  us,  seem  well  adapted,  like  the 
Oxford  House  itself,  to  do  good  service  both  social  and  religious. 
They  deal  in  brief  and  popular  form,  with  incisive  logic  but  in  a 
tolerant  and  kindly  spirit,  with  various  current  "difficulties"  either 
concerning  Christianity  itself,  or  particular  Christian  doctrines,  or 
the  claims  and  secular  position  of  the  Church.  Some  are  written 
by  clergymen,  some  by  laymen,  and  of  course  they  are  of  unequal 
merit.  But  without  at  all  intending  to  disparage  the  others,  we  may 
note  as  specially  commendable  the  Warden  of  Keble's  argument 
that  "  Difficulties  about  Christianity  "  are  "  no  Reason  for  Dis- 
believing it,'"  being  in  fact  an  inseparable  note  of  any  true  religion, 
Professor  Paget's  "  Everlasting  Punishment,"  and  "  Salvation  "  by 
Mr.  V.  S.  Coles,  Librarian  of  the  Pusey  House.  We  should  only 
do  injustice  to  an  argument  already,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
studiously  condensed  by  attempting  to  reproduce  it  in  outline  ' 
here.  In  the  ninth  Tract,  "  Free  Thinking,"  Dr.  Sanday  exposes  in 
a  calm  and  critical  tone,  with  a  masterly  touch,  the  reckless 
assertions  and  elaborate  ignorance  of  Christian  evidences  displayed 
in  Mrs.  Annie  Besant's  Freethinker's  Text-book,  culminating  in  the 
presentation  of  our  Lord  as  the  new  Hero  of  a  sun-myth,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  Cross  which  Dr.  Sanday  rightly  judges  too 
monstrous  and  revolting  to  bear  explicit  mention.  Few  readers 
■will  feel  disposed  to  question  his  conclusion,  that  "  it  is  not  enough 
to  possess  a  vigorous  English  style,  a  clear  head,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  ill-assorted  reading  [and,  we  may  add,  singularly 
perverted  imagination],  to  make  a  competent  judge  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity." 


GILBERT  WHITE'S  SELBORXE.* 

rpRE  Natural  History  and  Antiqicities  of  Selborne  is  an  English 
classic  which  takes  rank  with  The  Complete  Angler,  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  and  The  Pilyrim's  Progress,  and  it  is  as  companions 
to  these  works  that  all  the  editions  on  our  list  have  been  issued. 
Notwithstanding  that  it  deals  with  scientific  questions  which  have 
been  widely  studied  and  developed  in  recent  times,  it  is  as  delight- 
ful and  profitable  reading  to-day  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  passed  through 
numerous  editions,  varying  in  size  and  importance  from  the 
original  quarto  to  a  threepenny  pamphlet,  and  it  has  been  added 
to,  commented  on,  revised,  and  illustrated  by  most  of  the  popular 
•writers  on  natural  history  since  Gilbert  White's  time.  The 
Natural  History  probably  stands  next  to  Shakspeare's  plays  in  the 
number  of  its  commentators,  and  in  some  editions  of  the  work  the 
notes  are  almost  equal  in  extent  to  the  text  itself. 

Although  it  is  one  of  our  most  popular  books  on  natural  history, 
White's  Selborne  is  not  well  understood,  and  the  most  opposite 
views  are  held  of  its  purport  and  value  to  the  student  of  nature. 
Many  persons  believe  with  Mr.  Haweis  "  that  White  of  Selborne 
never  got  beyond  a  country  walk,  yet  by  Bimply  noting  down 
faithfully  and  lovingly  what  he  saw  day  "by  day,  he  composed  a 
work  as  amusing  as  a  romance,  and  as  instructive  as  a  schoolbook," 
and  Mr.  Jefferies  speaks  of  the  "  simple  character"  of  his  writings, 
while  others  think  that  bis  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  watch- 
ing swallows  hide  under  bushes  or  go  under  water  to  hibernate 
in  winter.  Now,  considering  the  difficulty  of  travelling  in  White's 
time,  and  especially  the  peculiar  character  of  the  deeply-worn 
roads  in  his  part  of  Hampshire,  he  was  a  considerable  tra- 


•  White's  Natural  History  of  SMorne.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.    Routledge's  World  Library. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  A.M. 
Edited  by  Henry  Motley.  CasseR'a  National  Library.   2  vol?.  1887. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne  ;  irith  a  Naturalist's  Calendar  and 
Additional  Observations.  With  a  Preface  by  Richard  Jefferies.  The 
Canielot  Series.    Walter  Scott.  1887. 

The  Nutural  History  [anrf  Antiguitirl']  of  Selborne,  and  the  Naturalist's 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbeit  White,  A.M.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
G.  Christopher  Davies.  Fully  Illustrated.  'I he  Chandos  Classics. 
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Teller,  and  frequently  went  to  London,  Oxford,  Lewes,  and  other 
places,  and  from  which  places  Homo  of  his  letters  wero  written ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
somo  of  the  leading  naturalists  and  antiquarians  of  the  day — 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Pennant,  Nash,  Dr.  Chandler,  &c.  It  is, more- 
over, impossible  to  read  his  book  without  seeing  that  he  was 
familiar  with  all  the  best  works  on  natural  history  of  his  time 
— e.g.  Ray's  "  Philosophical  Letters,"  Durham's  "  Physico-Theo- 
logy,"  Stillingfleet's  "  Tracts,"  Pennant's  "  Zoology,"  the  works  of 
Stephen  Hales,  Linnaeus,  Scopoli,  &c,  and  ho  was  a  contributor 
to,  as  well  as  a  reader  of,  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 
There  is  ample  evidence,  indeed,  in  every  page  of  the  book  that 
White  was  quite  abreast  of  the  natural  knowledge  of  his  times, 
and  in  advance  of  it  in  some  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  his  special 
attention.  He  was  the  tirst  to  describe  the  beautiful  little  harvest- 
mouse  and  the  large  bat,  and  to  differentiate  the  three  species  of 
willow-wrens,  while  his  observations  on  earthworms  fall  little 
short  of  those  of  Charles  Darwin  in  interest  and  extent. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  White  laid  himself  open  to 
misconstruction  by  the  want  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of  hi3 
letters,  and  his  book  is  on  this  account  less  suited  to  the  student 
of  our  day  than  to  his  own,  when  Ray's  "  Letters,"  on  which 
he  probably  modelled  it,  was  a  text-book  for  English  natural- 
ists. On  this  subject  Sir  William  Jardine,  one  of  White's  most 
sympathetic  commentators,  observes  : — "  Mr.  W:hite  seems  to 
have  adopted  no  plan  or  rule  in  arranging  the  subjects  of 
these  letters.  This  may  have  its  advantages  as  recording  the 
observations  when  freshly  made,  or  before  the  memory  had 
failed,  but  a  correspondence  or  journal  kept  in  this  way  would 
almost  require  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  have  the  subjects 
brought  together."  The  two  series  of  letters  which  constitute  The 
Natural  History  were  written  during  nearly  the  same  periods 
of  time,  those  to  Pennant  from  1767  to  1780,  and  those  to 
Barrington  from  1769  to  1787,  and  they  contain  many  references 
to  the  same  facts  and  almost  in  the  same  words,  but  separated 
from  each  other  by  many  pages  in  the  volume  itself.  To  this  in- 
convenience White's  earlier  commentators,  Dr.  Aikin,  Marwick, 
and  Jesse,  have  added  others  of  similar  kind  by  ransacking  his 
manuscript  journals  and  repeating  for  the  third  time  many 
observations  which  White  had  already  dealt  with  in  his  letters  in 
slightly  different  words.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  comparatively 
trivial  matter  like  the  hibernation  of  swallows,  which  seems  so 
absurd  to  us  nowadays,  appears  to  have  occupied  so  much  of 
White's  attention.  White  knew  very  well  that  swallows  migrate 
in  winter,  but  Barrington  was  sceptical  on  the  subject  and 
difficult  to  convince.  Writing  to  Barrington,  be  says,  "  You  are, 
I  know,  no  great  friend  to  migration.  .  .  But  we  must  not,  I 
think,  deny  migration  in  general ;  because  migration  certainly 
does  subsist  in  some  places,  as  my  brother  in  Andalusia  has  fully 
informed  me.  Of  the  motions  of  these  birds  he  has  ocular  de- 
monstration, for  many  weeks  together,  both  spring  and  fall ; 
during  which  period  myriads  of  the  swallow-kind  traverse  the  strait3 
of  Gibraltar  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to  north,  ac- 
cording to  the  season."  White's  inquiries  were  directed  to  ascer- 
taining whether  a  few  belated  swallows  were  able  to  survive  our 
winters  and  under  what  conditions — a  question  which  is  not  yet 
set  at  rest. 

It  is  certain  that  White  had  written  several  of  his  letters 
before  he  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  them  in  a  collected 
form.  The  first  suggestion  on  the  subject  seems  to  have  come 
from  Barrington  in  1770,  when  more  than  half  the  letters  to 
Pennant  had  been  written.  "  When  we  meet,"  says  W'hite, 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  concern- 
ing the  proposal  you  make  of  my  drawing  up  an  account  of  the 
animals  in  this  neighbourhood " ;  and  the  following  year,  in  a 
letter  to  Pennant,  quoted  by  Professor  Bell,  we  learn  the  form 
which  the  publication  would  probably  assume.  "  As  to  any 
publication  of  my  own,"  White  remarks,  "  I  look  on  it  with  great 
diffidence,  finding  that  I  ought  to  have  beguu  it  twenty  years 
ago :  but,  if  I  was  to  attempt  anything,  it  should  be  something  of 
a  Natural  History  of  my  native  parish,  an  Annus  Historico- 
Naturalis,  comprising  a  journal  for  one  whole  year,  and  illus- 
trated with  large  notes  and  observations."  As  materials  accu- 
mulated, and  his  antiquarian  researches  were  completed,  White 
conceived  the  more  ambitious  desire  "  to  lay  before  the  public 
his  idea  of  parochial  history,  which,  he  thinks,  ought  to  consist 
of  natural  productions  and  occurrences  as  well  as  antiquities," 
as  he  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  original  edition  ;  but  the 
idea  of  giving  a  naturalist's  diary,  or  calendar,  held  possession  of 
his  mind  throughout,  for  at  the  end  of  his  Natural  History  we 
read  : — "  When  I  tirst  took  the  present  work  in  hand,  I  proposed 
to  have  added  an  Annus  Historico-Naturalis,  or  The  Natural 
History  of  the  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year,  which  would  havs 
comprised  many  incidents  and  occurrences  that  have  not  fallen  in 
my  way  to  be  mentioned  in  my  series  of  letters ;  but  as  Mr.  (Dr.) 
Aikin,  of  Warrington,  has  lately  published  something  of  this  sort, 
I  shall  here  take  respectful  leave  of  you  and  natural  history 
together."  The  book  here  referred  to  is  the  Calendar  of  Nature. 
The  Naturalist's  Calendar  usually  attributed  to  White,  and  pub- 
lished with  his  letters,  was  also  compiled  by  Dr.  Aikin  from 
White's  manuscript  journals. 

We  gather  from  these  and  numerous  other  sentences  through- 
out his  letters  how  White  came  to  write  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Selborne,  and  also  the  secret  of  the  charm  which 
the  look  possesses  for  every  new  generation  of  students  of 
natuial  history.     It  was  the  periodic  natural  phenomena,  or 
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the  natural  history  of  the  year,  observed  and  recorded  day 
by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month,  which  absorbed 
White's  attention,  and  it  is  the  same  periodic  phenomena — the 
changes  of  the  face  of  nature  with  the  changes  of  tho  seasons  and 
meteorological  conditions,  always  following  the  same  order  but 
never  exactly  alike  in  successive  years — which  forms  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  study  of  natural  history  in  our  days,  as  indeed  it 
has  done  at  all  times  from  Ilesiod's  downwards.  Gilbert  White 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  classifications  of  natural  objects  of 
Ray  and  Linnasus  and  made  use  of  them,  but  he  also  made 
classifications  of  his  own  which  are  much  more  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  the  student  of  living  things.  He  classified  birds 
according  to  their  song,  their  migrations,  their  kinds  of  food,  their 
gait  and  manner  of  llight,  whether  they  wash  or  dust  them- 
selves, and  so  on  through  the  whole  range  of  their  habits  and 
instincts.  "  System,"  he  says,  "  is  by  no  means  to  be  thrown 
aside — without  system  the  field  of  nature  would  be  a  pathless 
wilderness — but  system  should  be  subservient  to,  not  the  main 
object  of,  pursuit " ;  and  in  another  place  he  administers  a 
rebuke  to  the  systematizers  more  common  among  us  nowadays 
than  in  his  time : — "  The  botanist  should  be  by  no  means  content 
with  a  list  of  names;  but  should  study  plants  philosophically, 
should  investigate  the  laws  of  vegetation,  should  examine  the 
powers  and  virtues  of  herbs,  should  promote  their  cultivation, 
and  graft  the  gardener,  the  planter,  and  the  husbandman  on  the 
phytologist."  Gilbert  White  was  no  "collector";  he  had  no 
museum,  no  cabinets  of  insects,  and  kept  no  birds  or  animals, 
except  Timothy  the  tortoise,  in  confinement ;  and  he  only  shot 
wild  birds  when  he  wished  to  send  specimens  to  Pennant  or 
Barrington  for  identification.  In  answer  to  Barrington's  request  to 
send  him  a  live  blackcap  White  replied: — "  I  wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  procure  you  one  of  these  songsters  ;  but  I  am  no  bird- 
catcher,  and  so  little  used  to  birds  in  a  cage,  that  I  fear  if  I  had 
•one  it  would  soon  die  for  want  of  skill  in  feeding."  White  was 
an  "  outdoor  naturalist,  one  that  takes  his  observations  from  the 
subject  itself,  and  not  from  the  writings  of  others,"  and  his 
method  was  to  note  down  his  daily  observations  in  a  well-arranged 
diary.  Some  of  the  larger  editions  of  The  Natural  History  contain 
specimen  pages  of  this  diary.  There  are  columns  for  recording 
the  temperature,  pressure,  rain,  wind,  and  weather ;  for  the  leafing 
and  blossoming  of  trees  and  plants  ;  the  first  appearance  and  the 
disappearance  of  birds  and  insects  ;  observat  ions  with  regard  to  fish 
and  other  animals  ;  and  general  memorandums  of  crops,  farming, 
and  rural  economy  in  all  its  forms — everything,  in  short,  which 
constitutes  the  natural  history  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  speak  of  Gilbert  White  as  an  orni- 
thologist, as  he  was  a  naturalist  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  no  branch  of  natural  science  then  known  was  overlooked  by 
him.  He  considered  the  weather  of  a  district  was  part  of  its 
natural  history,  and  he  studied  it  with  great  attention  and  inte- 
rest. He  was  a  geologist,  and  described  the  soil  and  fossils  of  his 
neighbourhood ;  a  botanist,  and,  beside  describing  the  ordinary 
vegetation,  he  wrote  much  on  the  economic  value  of  timber,  &c. 
He  was  an  anthropologist,  and,  in  addition  to  a  table  of  the  vital 
statistics,  he  described  the  occupations,  superstitions,  and  diseases 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Selborne.  He  was  an  ento- 
mologist, and  a  close  student  of  the  habits  of  crickets  and  other 
insects,  and  the  ravages  which  their  larva?  committed  in  forest, 
field,  and  garden.  Even  the  stricter  physical  sciences  were  not 
neglected,  and  we  find  a  most  interesting  essay  on  the  echo  and 
■other  physical  phenomena.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  range  and  variety 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  quite  as  much  as  in  the  charming  style 
in  which  the  book  is  written,  that  the  popularity  and  interest  for 
all  classes  of  readers  of  The  Natural  History  of  Selborne  lies,  as 
does  the  reason  why  it  survives  more  ambitious  systematic  works, 
such  as  Pennant's  Zooloyy,  which  were  published  about  the  same 
time. 

As  to  the  four  editions  in  our  list  the  exigencies  of  size  and  price 
have  led  to  the  abridgment  and  the  omission  of  all  explanatory 
notes  from  three  of  them,  and  their  novelty  lies  in  the  few  pages 
of  introductory  remarks  by  the  several  editors — those  of  Mr. 
Jefl'erie3  being  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  naturalist.  Mr. 
Davies's  edition  is  complete  in  all  respects.  It  is  well  illustrated, 
and  has  sullicient  notes  to  correct  a  few  of  Mr.  White's  observa- 
tions which  subsequent  study  has  found  to  be  erroneous,  without 
embarrassing  the  reader  with  extraneous  matter. 


A  SUFI  POET.* 

rpiIE  Masnavi  of  Jalal  ad  Din  Rami  is  in  some  ways  the  most 
JL  remarkable  book  of  ethics  and  religious  thought  that  Islam 
has  produced.  It  is,  however,  a  product  of  Islam  only  through 
the  accident  that  its  author  was  by  birth  and  education  a  Muslim; 
for  his  work  savours  little  of  the  arid  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  and 
it  may  much  be  doubted  whether  the  Prophet  would  either  have 
understood  or  have  approved  of  a  teaching  which  is  so  directly 
an  outcome  of  the  ¥  fair  humanities  "  of  the  Neoplatonists,  come 
to  be  read  by  the  light  of  the  old  Persic  learning  that  still 
lingered,  despite  Islam,  in  tho  colleges  of  Balkh  and  Eastern 
Persia.  The  Masnavi  is  remarkable  lor  being  a  summary  of  re- 
ligious thought  that  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  by  the 
adherents  of  nearly  all  the  sects  of  Islam.    It  holds  throughout 

*  Masnavi-i-ma' nuvi.  The  Spiritual  Couplets  of  Miauland  Jali'd-ad-Dtn 
Multammad-i-R&mt  Translated  and  Abridged  by  E.  H.  Whinfield,  M.A. 
Loudon  :  Triibncr  &  Co.  1837. 


the  Muslim  East  somewhat  the  position  so  long  accorded  in  Pro- 
testant as  well  as  Catholic  Christendom  to  the  "  Imitation  "  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  The  Masnavi  is  written  with  a  strong  Sunni 
bias,  and  in  Turkey  is  esteemed  "  the  amulet  of  the  soul,"  second 
only  to  the  Koran  and  the  traditions;  but  this  in  no  wise  prevents 
its  having  been  for  centuries,  among  the  Persian  Shi'ahs  also,  the 
most  widely  read  and  popular  of  religious  manuals. 

Jalal  ad  Din  was  born  at  Balkh  in  the  year  1207  a.d.,  of  a 
family  that  claimed  descent  from  the  Caliph  Abu  Bekr,  and  his 
father,  Baha  ad  Din,  was  related  to  the  Shah  of  the  reigning 
Kharizmian  dynasty.  This  potentate  on  an  occasion  took  dire 
offence  at  a  sermon  preached  by  Baha  ad  Din,  in  which  politics 
were  said  to  have  played  too  prominent  a  part,  and  the  preacher  had 
to  flee  his  native  country,  taking  with  him  his  son  Jalal  ad  Din, 
at  the  time  a  child  of  about  five  years  old.  When  the  fugitives 
reached  Bagdad  they  heard  the  news  that  the  Shah  of  Kharizm 
was  king  no  more,  for  Balkh  had  been  destroyed  by  the  hordes  of 
Jenghiz  Khan.  After  further  wanderings  and  many  adventures 
Baha  ad  Din  finally  settled  at  Konia  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Iconia  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  old  Roman  province  of 
Galatia.  Konia  was  in  those  days  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
western  Saljuk  dynasties,  whose  chief  had  arrogated  to  himself 
the  title  of  Sultan  of  Rum  (Asia  Minor).  The  poet's  ethnic  title 
of  Ruini  ("  he  of  Asia  Minor  ")  was  thus  taken  from  the  land  of  his 
adoption  and  not  from  that  of  his  birth.  At  Konia  Jalal  ad  Din 
passed  his  life,  wrote  his  Masnavi,  and  gathered  round  him  a  body 
of  disciples  who  afterwards  became  the  order  of  dervishes  known 
as  the  Maulavis.  He  died  in  1273,  leaving  behind  him  a  son,  who 
succeeded  to  the  generalship  of  the  order.  His  dying  instructions 
to  his  disciples  concluded  with  the  words,  "  Verily,  the  best  man 
is  he  who  doth  good  to  men,  and  the  best  speech  is  that  which  is 
short  and  guideth  men  aright.  Praise  be  to  God  who  is  the 
Unity."  The  great  Snfi  poet  and  philosopher  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Sufiism,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
did  not  originate  in  Jalal  ad  Din  Rumi,  but  the  form  that  modern 
Sufiism  has  adopted — and  it  is  the  creed  of  most  earnest  and 
thinkingMuslims  among  both  the  Shi'ahs  and  the  Sunnis — shows  the 
stamp  that  was  set  on  its  doctrines  by  Jalal  ad  Din's  remarkable 
book.  Before  entering  upon  a  brief  notice  of  the  Sufi  teaching  as  set 
forth  in  the  Masnavi,  it  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  warn  our 
readers  against  a  misconception  into  which  many  have  fallen  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  modern  phases  of  Eastern  religions. 
M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  for  instance,  and  his  school  are  wont  to  be 
very  bitter  on  the  subject  of  "  Ces  funestes  doctrines  " ;  and  it  has 
become  a  commonplace  of  European  criticism  to  say  that  the  Sufi 
philosophy  ought  to  be  regarded  as  merely  another  name  for  Pan- 
theism. But  this  is  in  no  wise  the  case.  The  phraseology  of  the 
Sufi  poets  is  alone  to  blame  for  the  confusion.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  and 
inworking  of  Allah — which  is  the  cardinal  point  of  Sufiism — Jalal 
ad  Din  often  makes  use  of  similes  and  expressions  that  betray 
some  acquaintance  with  the  arguments  in  use  among  the  Pan- 
theistic schools  of  India.  Sufiism,  however,  is  none  the  less  en- 
tirely distinct  from  Pantheism.  As  Mr.  Whinfield,  in  his  intro- 
duction, is  careful  to  note,  the  Sufi  regards  "everything  naught 
except  God,  and  gives  life  to  this  dead  '  Not-being,'  the  universe, 
by  representing  it  as  instinct  with  the  '  deeply  interfused ' 
presence  of  the  Personal  God."  Pantheism,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  a  Personal  God  by  identifying  Him  with 
the  created  universe.  In  points  of  practice,  also,  the  Sufis  are 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  Pantheistic  schools.  Man's  free  will 
and  his  responsibility  for  all  his  actions  is  a  very  prominent  tenet 
of  the  Sufis,  and  in  this  they  are  directly  at  issue  with  both  the 
Pantheists  and  the  rigidly  orthodox  Muslims. 

The  Masnavi  is  written  in  six  books,  and  in  the  original  con- 
tains some  twenty-six  thousand  couplets;  "a  full  translation, 
therefore,"  as  Mr.  Whinfield  frankly  states,  "  would  be  intolerably 
tedious."  What  the  translator,  therefore,  has  done  is  to  give 
abstracts  of  the  principal  stories  which  Jalal  ad  Din  uses,  so  to 
speak,  as  the  texts  for  his  sermons ;  and  these  are  in  every  case 
followed  by  a  literal  and  line-for-line  translation  of  the  doctrinal 
and  ethical  homilies  in  which  the  poet  has  once  again  attempted 
the  old  task  of  justifying  the  ways  of  Allah  to  man.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  many  points  Sufiism,  at  its  origin,  owed  a 
great  debt  to  Christianity,  and  especially  to  the  doctrines  taught 
in  the  various  Gnostic  and  Platonistic  communities  that  had 
spread  over  the  East.  The  divergence  between  Christian  doctrine 
and  Sufi  teaching  is  now  complete ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  cardinal  principle  of  Sufiism  is  that  same  "  love  "  which 
St.  Paul  called  "  charity,"  and  that  tho  Sufis  have  made  a  gallant 
attempt  at  infusing  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  Islam  by  evoking 
"passion"  as  the  key  to  spiritual  knowledge,  "  the  mighty  spell  " 
of  love  that  is  to  conjure  away  all  difficulties,  and  make  man 
know  God.  Jalal  ad  Din  from  the  beginning  acknowledges  how 
utterly  man's  faculties  are  incapable  of  forming  any  just  con- 
ceptions of  the  Absolute.  On  this  point  he  would  satisfy  even 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer : — 

Ten  was  broken  and  paper  torn. 

In  explaining  it  Reason  sticks  fast  like  an  ass  in  tho  mire. 

Though  all  symbols  derived  from  the  world  of  sense  are  by  their 
very  origin  misleading,  their  use  is  justified  by  the  necessities  of 
human  thought,  and,  for  the  type  of  that  heavenly  love  which  is 
to  bring  about  a  proper  understanding  on  man's  part  of  the  ways 
of  God,  the  poet  finds  no  better  symbol  than  that  earthly  love 
which  is  evoked  by  beauty  of  body  and  of  soul.     It  is  this 
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sensuous  imagery  (which  is  nowadays  so  gone  out  of  fashion  that 
■we  have  almost"  lost  tho  key,  though  it  would  all  have  been 
clear  and  comprehensible  to  mon  of  tho  days  of  St.  Bernard  or 
Thomas  a  Kempis)  that  forms  the  chief  stumbling-block  to  the 
iust  comprehension  of  the  poem  by  a  Western  mind.  We  are  but 
littlo  accustomed  to  follow  these  discursive  moralizings  in  which, 
through  the  symbolism  of  the  earthly  passions,  all  eastern  poets 
attempt  to  open  the  eyes  to  spiritual  beauty,  whore 
Love  is  the  astrolabe  of  (Joel's  mysteries. 

The  subjoct,  however,  is  too  complex  to  be  discussed  to  any  pur- 
pose in  tho  columns  of  a  review,  though  it  was  needful  to  call 
attention  thereto,  as  it  accounts  for  the  marked  way  in  which  tho 
poet  attempts  the  solution  of  all  speculative  questions  by  attacking 
them,  not  from  the  metaphysical  point  of  view,  but  on  their 
ethical  side,  through  the  principle  of  love. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Sufiism  to  introduce  into  Islam  a  lively  sense 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God ;  to  explain  away  the  more  terrible 
attributes  and  the  mystery  of  evil  by  teaching  a  higher  knowledge 
that  shall  enable  man  to  penetrate  the  purpose  of  God,  perceiving 
that  what  we  call  evil  is  only  relative,  and  should  ultimately  turn 
to  good  ;  while  its  presence  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
mans  present  state  of  being  is  entirely  one  of  probation.  Where 
would  be  the  need  of  self-control,  the  poet  demands,  without  evil 
passions  to  be  curbed  ?  or,  who  would  be  able  to  show  patience 
that  had  not  suffered  from  the  pressure  of  affliction  ?  Under 
various  forms  the  argument  is  set  forth  again  and  again  in  the  pages 
of  the  Masnavi.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  both  of 
Mr.  Whinfield's  translation  and  also  of  the  style  of  the  poet.  The 
discussion  is  given  as  between  a  Sufi,  who  does  not  see  why  the 
■world  would  not  get  on  better  without  the  evil  in  it,  and  his 
friend,  a  Qazi,  who  represents  the  views  of  the  poet. 

The  Sufi  said  :— "  The  Great  Helper  is  able 

To  procure  for  us  a  profit  without  loss. 

He  who  casts  into  the  tire  roses  and  trees 

Can  accomplish  good  without  injury  to  any. 

He  who  extracts  the  rose  from  the  thorn 

Can  also  turn  this  winter  into  spring. 

He  who  exalts  the  heads  of  the  cypresses 

Is  able  also  out  of  sadness  to  bring  joy. 

He  by  whose  fiat  all  non-existent  things  exist, 

What  harm  to  him  were  it  if  he  made  them  eternal  ? 

He  who  gave  to  the  body  a  soul  and  made  it  live. 

What  loss  to  him  were  it  if  He  never  caused  it  to  die  ? 

How  would  it  be  if  that  Liberal  One  were  to  give 

Their  hearts'  desire  to  his  slaves  without  toil, 

And  keep  away  from  these  feeble  ones 

The  ambushed  snares  of  lust  and  temptations  of  Iblis?  " 

The  Qazi  said  : — "  If  there  were  no  bitter  things, 

And  no  opposition  of  fair  and  foul,  stone  and  pearl, 

And  no  lust,  or  Satan,  or  concupiscence, 

And  no  wounds,  or  war,  or  fraud, 

Pray,  O  destroyer  of  virtue,  by  what  name  and  title 

Could  the  King  of  kings  address  His  slaves  ? 

How  could  He  say, '  O  temperate,  or  O  meek  one  ! ' 

Or  '  O  courageous  one,  or  O  wise  one  ?  ' 

How  could  there  be  temperate,  gentle,  or  liberal  men 

If  there  were  no  cursed  Satan  to  tempt  them  astray  ? 

Eustum  and  Hamzah  would  be  all  the  same  as  cowards ; 

Wisdom  and  knowledge  would  be  useless  and  vain. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge  serve  to  guide  the  wanderers  ; 

Were  there  but  one  road  wisdom  would  be  needless, 

To  pamper  the  house  of  your  body  fleeting  as  water, 

Do  you  think  it  right  to  ruin  both  worlds  ?  " 

How  to  reconcile  free  will  with  predestination,  which  in  every 
Muslim's  view  is  a  necessity  resultant  of  the  omniscience  of  the 
Deity,  is  a  question  that,  in  Jal;il  ad  Din's  view,  need  cause  no 
mandifficulty.  According  to  him  man's  own  consciousness  bears 
witness  that  he  is  able  to  choose  good  and  to  refuse  evil ;  but,  a3 
his  chief  duty  should  be  to  learn  how  to  identify  himself  with 
God's  will,  this  knowledge  must  put  an  end  to  any  feeling  of 
"  compulsion,"  and  in  his  free  will  should  be  his  chief  pleasure  in 
carrying  out  the  divine  will.  The  argument  occurs  in  the  first 
book,  and  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  deserve  quotation  : — - 

Whosoever  is  bewildered  by  wavering  will, 

In  his  ear  hath  God  whispered  this  riddle, 

That  He  may  bind  him  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma ; 

For  he  says,  "  Shall  I  do  this  or  its  reverse  ?  " 

Also  from  God  comes  the  preference  for  one  alternative, 

'Tis  from  God's  impulsion  that  man  chooses  one  of  the  two. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  word  "  compulsion  "  makes  me  impatient  for  love's  sake  ; 
'Tis  he  who  loves  not  who  is  fettered  by  compulsion, 
This  is  close  communion  with  God,  not  compulsion, 
The  shining  of  the  sun,  and  not  a  dark  cloud, 
Or,  if  it  be  compulsion,  'tis  not  common  compulsion, 
It  is  not  the  domination  of  wanton  wilfulness. 
O  son,  they  understand  this  compulsion 
For  whom  God  opens  the  eyes  of  the  inner  man. 
Things  hidden  and  things  future  are  plain  to  them  ; 
To  speak  of  the  past  seems  to  them  despicable. 
They  possess  freewill  and  compulsion  besides, 
As  in  oyster-shells  rain-drops  are  pearls. 

The  poet  tells  us  in  one  place  that  the  words  of  the  Koran, 
"  spiritually  understood,"  have  seven  senses  ;  but  it  would  require 
more  laxity  of  interpretation  even  than  this  to  deduce  the  doctrine 
set  forth  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory passages  where  Muhammad,  in  language  that  certainly  will 
not  bear  logical  analysis,  attempts  to  reconcile  free  will  and  predes- 
tination. Very  noteworthy,  too,  and  also  very  un-Koranic,  is  the 
Sufi  doctrine  of  man's  evolution  from  lower  grades  of  inanimate 
matter.    The  Sufis  took  the  idea,  it  would  appear,  direct  from  the 


Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  ascending  grades  of  the  vital  principle  or 
soul.  To  the  Sulis,  however,  t  lit)  evolution  of  man  through  the  grades 
of  tho  vogetive  and  animal  souls  up  to  humanity  was  held  as  a 
presage  and  augury  that  this  ascending  process  would  not  bo  cut 
short  in  death,  but  would  continue,  and  tho  "  great  aspiration  of 
humanity  "  be  realized  in  a  higher  life,  tho  conditions  of  which 
must  ever  transcend  tho  conception  of  human  faculties.  What  in 
the  higher  state  will  be  the  regrets  of  the  soul  tho  poet  discusses 
in  a  remarkable  chapter,  of  which  we  have  only  space  to  quote  the 
opening  lines : — 

Well  said  that  Leader  of  mankind, 
That  whosoever  passes  away  from  the  world 
Does  not  grieve  and  lament  over  his  death, 
But  grieves  ever  over  lost  opportunities. 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  many  other  passages  of  this  remark- 
able book,  but  already  we  fear  to  have  overstepped  our  limits. 
Mr.  Whinfield's  condensed  translation  is  a  valiant  attempt  "  to 
open  up  a  few  main  routes  through  the  tangled  jungles  of  the 
Masnavi,  and  to  make  its  beauties  somewhat  more  accessible." 
Mr.  Whinfield  is  already  known  as  the  translator  of  "  The  Quatrains 
of  Omar  Khayyam,''  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  labours,  which 
certainly  are  labours  of  love,  may  not  cease  at  this  point,  but  that 
he  will  see  his  way  to  give  us  some  further  instalment  of  transla- 
tion from  the  many  other  Sufi  poets  of  Persia. 


A  DOMINION  AND  A  COMMONWEALTH.* 

EVEN  with  the  echoes  of  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper^ 
genial  reminiscences  lingering  in  our  ears,  we  are  inclined  to 
say  that,  for  pure  egotism,  unadulterated  by  false  modesty  or 
mauvaise  honte  of  any  kind,  the  author  of  Canada  and  the  States 
occupies  the  proud  position  of  "  Eclipse,"  and  that  all  other 
writers,  Mr.  Tracy  Turnerelli  and  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  included, 
are  "  nowhere."  The  "  great  "  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  he  calls> 
the  statesman  who  played  so  unfortunate  a  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Crimean  War,  and  of  whom  he  quaintly  and, 
pleonastically  remarks,  "  The  late  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  dead,"" 
aided  him  in  his  Pacific  transit  scheme,  and  is  kindly  patronized 
by  Sir  Edward  throughout  the  book  therefor;  but  when  the 
physical  union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  Canada  by  means 
of  intercolonial  railways  had  to  be  effected,  and  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  "the  work,"  says  the 
railway  baronet,  "  rested  mainly  on  my  shoulders."  Lord 
Palmerston  took  a  patriotic  and  statesmanlike,  and  Mr.  Gladstone- 
a  strictly  financial,  and  therefore  a  narrow,  view  of  the  Inter- 
national Railway  scheme.  The  former  shook  hands  "  with  a 
swinging  jollity  with  each  of  us,"  and  referred  the  deputation  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  wishing  them  all  success.  "  Mr. 
Gladstone,  though  perfectly  civil,  looked  bored  and  worried,  and 
had  the  expression  of  a  man  on  his  guard  against  a  canvasser 
or  a  dun.  He  struck  me  to  be  a  man  who  thought  spending  money 
or  taking  risks,  however  slight,  a  kind  of  crime."  Even  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  autobiographer's  great  stand-by,  had  to  be 
educated.  Sir  Edward  quotes  a  letter  from  the  Duke  "  written 
during  the  educational  period."  The  doubts  expressed  in  it  "  came 
from  the  officials  of  the  Colonial  Office — I  removed  them."  Sir 
Edward  would  fain  remove  a  good  many  persons  and  things  from 
the  Colonial  Office  if  he  had  his  own  way.  These  are  some  of  the 
reforms  he  would  introduce  into  the  corner  bouse  of  Downing 
Street.  "  No  one,  from  the  head  to  the  office-boy,  should  enter 
the  doors  without  having  passed  in  general  and  in  British  Empire 
geography  ;  no  one  should  be  promoted  who  has  not  visited  some 
British  Colony  or  Province ;  no  one  should  be  eligible  for  the 
highest  offices  who  has  not  visited  and  studied  personally  every 
portion  of  the  distant  British  Empire."  The  ardent  and  par- 
ticularly practical  Administrative  Reformer  does  not  tell  us  to 
what  age  he  would  extend  the  rule  for  compulsory  superannuation. 
When  a  gentleman  who  had  given  careful  and  intelligent  study  to 
every  British  possession  in  the  five  great  continents,  having  pre- 
viously worked  a  lew  probationary  years  in  the  office,  came  back 
to  take  his  seat  at  one  of  the  higher  desks,  surely  his  colleagues- 
would  discover  in  him  as  clearly  as  Falstaff  perceived  in  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  "  some  smack  of  age,  some  relish  of  the  salt  of  time." 
Sir  Edward  Watkin  calls  his  book  recollections,  but  he  trusts  little 
to  his  excellent  memory.  Every  opinion  he  expresses,  every  view 
he  advocates,  every  fact  he  would  establish,  he  supports  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  exhaustive  and  too  often  of  exhausting  length. 
He  prints  wearisomely  long  letters  and  speeches  written  and  spoken 
by  himself  and  to  himself.  Even  if  a  book  has  been  dedicated 
to  him  he  does  not  spare  his  readers  a  word  of  the  dedication. 

Of  the  policy  of  the  great  scheme  which  Sir  Edward  has  done 
so  much  to  carry  into  effect  we  have  not  time  or  space  to  speak. 
If  the  Pacific  transit  route  is  to  bring  us  all  the  military  as  well 
as  commercial  blessings  which  the  author  promises  us,  we  must 
largely  fortify  Esquimault.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  is  a  man  of 
business ;  he  professes  a  lofty  patriotism  and  a  strong  scorn  for 
what  he  cleverly  nicknames  "  little  Englandism,"  but  when  he 
pronounces  ex  cathedra  that  such  and  such  a  thing,  recom- 
mended and  engineered  by  him,  must  tend  to  the  peace  and  pro- 

*  Canada  and  the  States:  Recollections,  1851  to  1886.  By  Sir  E  W 
Watkin,  Bart.,  M.P.    London :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

Connecticut :  a  Hindu  of  a  Commonwealth  Democracy.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 
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speritv  of  the  nation,  we  thiDk  of  the  Channel  tunnel  scheme, 
and  however  much  we  purse  up  our  lips  to  sing  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,-'  they  somehow  emit  an  air  very  much  more  like  my  Uncle 
Toby's  "Lillibullero."  We  think  it  very  likely  that  no  railway 
construction,  however  tremendous,  would  present  more  than  very 
6uperable  obstacles  to  the  resources  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin  ;  but 
on  the  great  aud  growing  questions  between  the  Dominion  and 
the  mother-country,  on  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  safeguards  of  a 
Federal  Government,  on  the  looming  giaut  of  Reciprocity,  on 
the  possible  necessity  of  once  more  bestowing  or  inflicting  upon 
Canada  a  red-coated  army,  the  infallible  axioms  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  South-Eastern  and  Metropolitan  railways  will  carry  to  most 
folks'  minds  little  more  conviction  than  the  obiter  dicta  of  any 
business  man  who  talks  with  glib  irresponsibility  of  matters 
beyond  his  ken  and  above  his  sphere. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  author  of  Canada  and  the  States  has  not 
read  Elia's  essay  on  the  danger  of  confounding  moral  and  physical 
uubecomingness.  Mr.  Ellice's  views  on  Colonial  policy  do  not 
recommend  themselves  to  him.  Therefore  Mr.  Ellice  is  presented 
to  the  reader  as  "  a  man  of  commanding  stature  and  presence,  but, 
to  my  mind,  he  had  always  the  demeanour  of  a  colonist  who  had 
had  to  wrestle  with  the  hardships  of  nature,  and  his  cast  of  coun- 
tenance was  Jewish."  lie  takes  a  similar  ungenerous  revenge  on 
a  gentleman  whose  notions  ran  counter  to  his  own  at  Quebec. 

In  July  1863,  and  subsequently,  there  was  a  tall,  long-legged,  short- 
bodied,  sallow-faced,  sunken-eyed  man,  whose  name,  if  he  had  reported  it 
correctly,  was  Ogden.  He  was  called  "  Consul  "  for  the  United  States  at 
Quebec.  He  reported,  I  was  told,  directly  to  Mr.  Seward  at  Washington. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  sort  of  diplomatist  whose  duties,  as  he  apprehended 
them,  were  those  of  a  spy.  He  was  a  person  disagreeable  to  look  at,  as, 
in  his  odd-coloured  trousers,  short  waistcoat,  and  dark  green  dress-coat 
with  brass  buttons,  he  went  elbowing  about  amongst  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men promenading  the  public  walk.  Phrenology  would  have  condemned 
him.  Phrenology  and  physiognomy  combined  would  have  hung  him  on 
the  certain  verdict  of  any  intelligent  jury. 

It  is  curious  to  see  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  declared  to  be  "  a 
sincere  abolitionist."  We  thought  that  every  one  knew  how  com- 
pletely with  the  great  President  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a 
mere  strategical  question,  and  how  gladly  he  would  have  pre- 
served and  even  extended  the  area  of  slavery  rather  than  peril  the 
integrity  of  the  Union. 

Sir  Edward  Watkin  has  an  interesting  and  instructive  chapter 
on  nerves  and  over-work,  and  records  a  little  joke  which  he  made 
■when,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  he  fairly  broke  down  from  the  pressure 
of  business : — 

Occasionally  I  fell  asleep  over  my  dinner,  and  my  wife,  seeing  my  con- 
dition of  fatigue,  got  into  the  habit  of  carving  our  frugal  joints,  a  habit 
which  has  become  permanent.  Thus,  when  I  say,  as  a  bit  of  pleasantry, 
that  where  the  lady  carves  you  learn  who  is  the  master  of  the  house, 
Lady  Watkin  will  retort  by  mentioning  this  old  story  of  past  and  anxious 
limes. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  the  wretchedness  of  his  symptoms  during 
bis  temporary  prostration.  This  chapter  should  be  read  and 
taken  to  heart  as  a  solemn  warning  by  all  those  who  burn  the 
candle  of  pleasure  or  of  business  at  both  ends.  We  can  only 
quote  a  few  sentences: — 

To  be  laid  up  in  bed  far  a  month  with  violent  disease  is  nothing.  You 
are  killed  or  cured  .  .  .  but  to  have,  as  it  were,  your  whole  mind,  body, 
soul,  and  strength  turned  with  a  restless  fascination  into  the  frightened 
6tudy  of  your  own  dreadful  anatomy!  to  tind  \our  courage  quxil,  not 
before  real  dangers,  but  at  phantoms  and  shadows !  .  .  .  sometimes  to 
be  un  ible  to  sleep  for  a  week,  sometimes  to  sleep,  but  at  the  dead  of  night 
to  wake,  your  bed  shaking  under  you  from  the  violent  palpitation  of  your 
heart!  .  .  .  Worst  of  all  if  you  are  of  a  stubborn  nature  and  blessed  with 
a  strong  desire  "  to  get  on"!  .  .  .  Ah!  old  age  and  incapacity  at  thirty 
is  a  bitter,  bitter  punishment.   Better  be  dead  than  sutler  it ! 

We  have  kept  until  the  last  the  bonne  bouche  of  the  book.  This 
delicious  morsel  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  August  3,  1867,  from 
Mr.  Watkin  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  thanking  him  for  his  intention  of 
recommending  the  writer  to  the  Queen  for  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood : — 

I  ought  to  add  that  my  late  most  kind  and  indulgent  friend,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  supgesicd  some  little  time  before  his  death  an  even  higher 
reward  for  the  services,  which  he  alone  knew  the  full  extent  of ;  but  at 
my  request  it  was  postponed  until — all  the  manifold  difficulties  being 
one  by  one  cleared  away — the  great  question  of  policy  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart  should  be  linally  realized  in  legislation. 

Mr.  Alexander  Johnston's  "study"  of  the  Commonwealth 
Democracy  of  Connecticut  is  full  of  historical  interest  and  in- 
formation, and  may  be  read  to  edilication  by  superficially  informed 
English  people,  who  are  apt  to  jumble  up  the  passengers  of  the 
Mayflower  with  the  founders  of  all  the  New  England  colonies. 
We  have  not  space  to  tell  of  the  first  settlement  of  Connecticut, 
to  follow  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  eminently  respectable 
State,  or  to  trace  the  development  of  an  oligarchical  theocracy 
into  an  ideal  democracy.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  a  constant  struggle  between  two 
conflicting  forces  of  democracy  and  aristocracy.  The  "better 
blood "  of  the  colony,  backed  by  the  energetic  support  of  the 
Church,  which  excommunicated  Episcopalians  and  Sandemanians, 
were  in  favour  of  all  measures  which  tended  to  establish  an 
oligarchy.  That  paupera  had  any  rights  at  all,  least  of  all  any 
rights  of  equality  with  well-to  do  Colli,  would  have  6eemed  the 
most  absurd  and  impious  of  heresies  to  the  ricos  homos  and  the 
divines  of  the  State  who  "sold  the  town  poor  at  auction."  Con- 
ructicut's  nearest  neighbours  carried  their  heads  quite  as  high. 
"  Democracy,"  said  Cotton,  the  spokesman  of  the  domiaaDt  class 
in  Massachusetts,  "  I  do  not  conceive  that  ever  God  did  ordain  as 


a  fit  government  either  for  Church  or  Commonwealth."  The  prin- 
ciple "  Of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  first  took 
shape,  however,  in  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Johnston  proudly  asserts 
that  the  American  form  of  commonwealth  originated  there,  and  "not 
in  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  or  any  other  colony.''  In  1638  the 
"  mighty  Thomas  Hooker  "  preached  a  sermon  on  the  thirteenth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  from  which  he  deduced 
a  threefold  lesson.  The  third  intention  of  the  text,  he  said,  "  was 
to  persuade  us,  as  God  hath  given  us  liberty,  to  take  it."  If  the 
lesson  took  some  time  a-learning,  it  was  well  mastered  in  the  end. 

The  historian  speaks  of  the  "blue  laws  "of  Connecticut  as  a 
myth,  aud  says  that,  whereas  in  England  in  1819  there  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  capital  offences,  there  were  in  the  New 
England  colony  in  1644  only  fifteen  such  offences.  The  punish- 
ments for  immorality  and  irreligiousness  were  always  more 
vexatious  than  severe.  Thus,  Goodman  Hunt  and  his  wife,  of 
Newhaven,  for  the  heinous  otl'ence  of  baking  William  Harding  a 
pasty  and  plum-cakes,  keeping  company  with  him  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  "  and  she  suffering  him  to  kiss  her,"  were  only  banished 
from  the  town  for  a  month  ;  and  John  Jenner,  accused  of  "  being 
drunk  with  strong  waters,"  was  acquitted  altogether,  "  itt  appear- 
ing to  be  of  infirmyty  and  occasioned  by  the  extremyty  of  the 
colde."  We  wonder  whether  Hawthorne  ever  heard  of  Mrs.  Eaton, 
the  second  wife  of  one  of  the  Governors  of  New  Haven,  who 
tyrannized  over  her  whole  family,  from  her  husband  down  to 
"  Anthony  the  neager,"  who  slapped  her  mother-in-law's  face  at 
the  dinner-table,  pinched  her  step-daughter  black  and  blue,  and 
"  knocked  her  head  against  the  dresser,  which  made  her  nose 
bleed  much."  This  energetic  lady,  "  one  of  the  seven  pillars," 
shocked  the  Church  by  becoming  an  Anabaptist,  refusing  Com- 
munion, and  arguing  out  loud  with  the  Minister  from  her  pew. 
For  these  eccentricities  she  was  censured  by  the  Church  Trial  of 

1644-  •    '-  ik  • 

In  the  advance  of  Connecticut  from  oligarchy  to  democracy 
Mr.  Johnston  takes  the  most  sympathetic  interest.  He  even 
glances  at  Washington  as  too  much  of  an  aristocrat,  and  com- 
plains that  when  the  great  man  spoke  of  "  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army  "  he  never  dreamed  of  classing  in  that  category  the  rank  and 
file. 

The  author  claims  for  his  State  at  least  an  equal  share  with 
that  of  any  other  State  in  the  production  of  patriots,  heroes,  and 
great  men  generally.  The  traitor  Benedict  Arnold  is  relegated 
to  Rhode  Island,  he  having  been  by  birth  only,  and  not  by  blood, 
a  citizen  of  Connecticut.  For  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  the 
credit  is  claimed  of  having  invented,  in  1777,  the  "American 
Turtle,"  which  may  be  considered  the  precursor  of  the  modern 
torpedo,  and  yvhich  appears  to  have  been  a  capricious  and  un- 
manageable weapon. 

During  the  late  Civil  Wrar,  Connecticut  soldiers  won  "  crimson 
glories": — 

On  the  banks  of  every  river  of  the  South,  and  in  the  battle  smoke  of 
every  contested  ridge  and  mountain- peak,  the  sons  of  Connecticut  have 
stood  and  patiently  struggled.  In  every  ransomed  State  we  have  a  holy 
acre  on  which  the  storm  has  left  its  emerald  waves — three  thousand  indis- 
tinguishable hillocks  on  lovely  lake  and  stream,  in  field  and  tangled 
thicket. 

Mr.  Johnston  is  writing  serious  and  very  valuable  history.  Jokes, 
therefore,  would  be  out  of  place  in  his  pages;  but  he  tells  one 
good  story,  and  he  tells  it  well.  It  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
saying  about  the  sons  of  the  Scottish  gentry  and  the  colliers  of 
Newcastle.  It  should  be  premised  that  Connecticut  is  famous  for 
its  breed  of  mules : — 

John  Randolph,  the  renowned  orator  and  statesman  of  Virginia,  seeing 
a  drove  of  mules  passing  through  Washington,  pointed  it  out  to  Mr. 
Tracy,  one  of  the  Connecticut  Senators,  and  said  in  his  genial  way, 
"Tracy,  there  go  a  lot  of  your  constituents."  "  Yes,"  said  Tracy ;  "going 
down  to  Virginia  to  teach  school." 


ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER.* 

IT  would  certainly  have  been  impossible  to  have  found  any  one 
better  fitted  for  the  task  of  editing  The  Metrical  Chronicle  of 
llobert  of  Gloucester  than  Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his 
task  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  text,  which  is  taken  from 
the  Cottonian  MS.,  is  supplemented  by  the  various  readings  of  the 
seven  other  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle,  and  a  full  Glossarial  Index  is 
appended,  which  he  justly  believes  will,  besides  discharging  the 
humbler  function  of  rendering  his  author  intelligible  to  the  un- 
learned reader,  be  of  no  small  value  to  the  student  of  Early  Eng- 
lish. In  his  preface  he  makes  an  interesting  attempt  to  arrive  at 
the  history  of  the  poem  itself.  After  pointing  out  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  author  save  that  his  name  was  Robert,  that  he 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  we  may 
fairly  infer  both  from  his  dialect  and  from  what  he  tells  us  that  he 
was  a  monk  of  Gloucester,  he  shows  that  the  original  narrative 
must  have  ended  with  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  and  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  composed  during  his  reign. 
In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  MSS.,  which  represent  a  later  re- 
cension than  that  of  the  Cottonian  and  Harleian  collections, 

•  The  Metrical  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.  Edited  by  William 
Aid  s  Wright,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  and  LI..D.,  Fellow  and  Senior  LSursar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  London:  Printed  for  H.M.'s  Stationery  Office. 
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some  Soo  lines  are  inserted  in  this  first  part  of  the  Chronicle,  and 
a  brief  continuation  is  added ;  while  the  earlier  recension,  the 
work  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  retains  the  original  narrative,  and 
continues  it  down  to  the  murder  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  by  (iuy 
de  Montfort  in  a  chronicle  of  over  2,900  line9.  While  both  con- 
tinuaiors  treat  tho  reign  of  Stephen  at  almost  the  same  length, 
and  seem  to  have  derived  their  information  from  the  same  source, 
each  wrote  a  perfectly  independent  account.  In  this  edition  the 
inserted  lines  of  the  later  recension,  together  with  its  brief  con- 
tinuation, consisting  of  438  lines  on  Stephen's  reign,  and  of  about 
i5oline9  from  the"  accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  coronation  of 
Edward  I.,  are  given  in  appendices.  The  date  of  the  original 
narrative  is  uncertain.  A  reference  to  the  abbeys  founded  by 
"vre  king  ]>at  we  abbe]>  nou "  scorns  to  point  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  I. ;  while  the  passage  on  the  union  of  the  Norman  line 
with  the  old  English  royal  house  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
Matilda  may  we'll  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Indeed,  as  is  pointed  out  here,  even  the  first  part  of  the  Chronicle 
cannot  have  assumed  its  present  shape  "  long  before  the  end  of 
-the  thirteenth  century."  Dr.  Aldis  Wright  combats  the  theory 
advanced  by  several  foreign  scholars  that  the  "  portions  of  the 
Chronicle  which  are  not  the  narrative  of  a  contemporary  "  are 
translated  from  some  unknown  French  original;  he  shows  that 
Mr.  Kington  Oliphant  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  are 
philological  grounds  for  this  belief,  and  traces  with  considerable 
success  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived. 

The  chief  historical  value  of  the  poem  consists  in  the  account 
Robert  gives  of  his  own  time,  and  above  all  of  events  of  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness  or  which  he  must  have  had  special  op- 
portunities of  hearing  about.  He  was  probably  a  young  monk 
of  Gloucester  when  a  curious  struggle  took  place  in  the  town 
between  Sir  Maci  de  Besile,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  appointed 
sheriff  by  the  King,  and  Sir  William  Tracy,  the  barons'  sheriff. 
As  Tracy  was  holding  his  court  on  a  Monday,  the  Frenchman  and 
his  retainers  entered  the  hall,  dragged  him  from  his  seat,  ill-used 
him,  and  cast  him  into  prison  : — 

Vort  hii  come  vp  to  the  deis  •  &  be  sserreue  vaste  ■ 

Bi  be  top  hii  hente  anon  ■  &  to  be  grounde  him  caste  ■ 

&  harlede  him  vorbe  villiche  ■  wibe  mani  stroc  among  • 

In  a  foul  plodde  in  the  stret  ■  subbe  me  him  slong* 

&  orne  on  him  mid  hor  hors  ■  and  defoulede  him  vaste* 

&  bihin.de  a  squier  subl'e  •  villiche  hii  him  caste* 

&  to  be  castel  hii  him  ladde  ■  born  out  be  toun* 

bat  reube  it  was  vor  to  se  •  &  caste  him  in  prison. — 11073-11081. 

Before  long,  however,  Sir  Roger  Clifford  and  Sir  John  Giffard 
took  Gloucester  Castle  for  the  baronial  party,  and  Robert  relates 
the  vengeance  that  Giffard  took  on  one  of  the  defenders,  a 
carpenter,  who  had  shot  his  squire  with  a  "  quarel,''  or  bolt  from 
a  cross-bow  ;  he  seized  him 

&  ladde  him  vpe  be  tour  an  hei  ■  and  made  him  huppe  to  grounde  • 
He  hupte  &  debrusede*  &  deide  in  a  stouude. — 11 103-4. 

As  Edward  was  on  his  march  to  attack  Gloucester  in  the  spring 
of  1263  he  came  to  Oxford,  and  the  townsmen  shut  their  gates 
against  him.  This  led  to  a  fierce  quarrel  between  the  townsmen 
and  the  scholars  of  which  Hearne  believes  Robert  was  probably 
an  eye-witness.  He  was  almost  certainly  at  Gloucester  when 
Edward  came  thither  and  had  the  "  vair  biker  "  with  Sir  John 
Giffard  that  was  at  last  brought  to  an  end  by  the  approach  of  a 
strong  force  under  Earl  Ferrers.  Edward  found  himself  over- 
matched, and  yielded  to  the  barons'  demands.  And  Robert  was 
there,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  two  years  later,  when  a 
sudden  darkness  overspread  the  sky  on  the  morning  on  which  the 
"  murder"  of  Evesham  ("  uor  bataile  non  it  nas")  was  done,  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  slain.  Thirty  miles  from  the  battle- 
field men  trembled  at  the  "  dark  weder,"  and  Robert  tells  us  how 
he  saw  it  and  was  sore  afraid  : — 

&  ouer  caste  it  bo3te  al  but  lond*  bat  me  mijte  vnnebe  ise  ■ 
Grisloker  weder  ban  it  was  *ne  mijte  ancrbe  be* 
An  vewe  dropes  of  reine  ■  ber  velle  grete  inou  ■ 
bis  tokninge  vel  in  bis  lond  ■  bo  me  bis  men  slou* 
Vor  bretti  mile  banne  •  bis  isei  roberd  • 

t>at  verst  bis  boc  made  •  &  was  wel  sore  aferd. — 11744-11749. 


TWO  BOOKS.* 

THERE  is  certainly  no  other  living  Englishman  whose  life, 
could  it  be  really  and  truthfully  told,  has  been  so  full  of 
interest  as  that  of  Richard  Burton,  whose  name  has  now  been 
before  the  world  as  that  of  a  fearless  traveller  and  explorer  of  wild 
and  unknown  countries  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  name— plain 
Captain  Burton— is  so  familiar  that  one  feels  a  sense  of  loss  in 
replacing  it  by  the  new  title  of  Sir  Richard.  Yet  one  asks  in 
wonder  how  it  is  that,  while  every  Governor  or  Colonial  Secretary 
in  every  little  English  dependency  receives  the  title  of  K.C.M.G., 
this  man,  who  has  done  more  for  the  sciences  of  geography  and 
ethnology  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived,  has  been  allowed 
to  wait  for  his  sixty-fourth  year  before  receiving  even  this  cheap 

•  A  Sketch  of  the  Career  of  Richard  F.  Burton  (Al-hdj Abdullah). 
London:  Watcrlow  &  Sons.  1886. 

Lady  Burton's  Edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Vol.  I.  Londou : 
Waterlow  &  Sons.  1886. 


decoration.  His  life  is,  in  its  main  features,  tolerably  woll 
known  ;  the  titles  of  his  books,  in  fact,  (jive  an  index  to  its  prin- 
cipal chapters.    It  is,  in  general  outline,  well  under  1  1  to  bo  full 

of  personal  adventure,  danger  of  every  kind,  hardihood,  endurance, 
and  success.  Rut  it  has,  as  yet,  never  been  written.  When  wo 
received  the  "Sketch,"  wo  hoped  for  something  adequate,  though 
in  small  space.  Alas  !  tho  "  Sketch  "  must  bo  pronounced  a  most 
poor,  meagre,  and  paltry  production,  though  it  has  taken  threo 
hands  to  writo  ;  it  is  without  force,  and  even  without  enthusiasm  ; 
it  is  devoid  of  all  the  qualities  which  a  short  biography  ought  to 
possess;  it  is  not  redeemed  from  wort hlessness  by  any  merit  of 
literary  stylo  ;  and,  short  though  it  is,  the  compilers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  eke  it  out  with  extracts  from  newspapers.  Fancy  a 
Life  of  Burton  "  enriched  "  with  the  report  of  a  dinner  given  to 
him  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Anthropological  Society,  the  principal 
speeches  reproduced  at  length,  with  a  list,  warranted  complete,  of 
all  the  distinguished  company,  among  whom  one  may  look  in 
vain  for  half  a  dozen  names  that  are,  indeed,  remembered! 

Sir  Richard  Burton  still  should  write  his  own  biography.  No 
one  else  can  possibly  execute  this  task  even  with  the  advantage  of 
personal  conversation  and  access  to  private  diaries.  It  is  a  life 
quite  different  from  the  ordinary  life  of  men,  because  it  has  been 
mostly  spent  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  other  civilized  beings; 
one  might  as  well  try  to  write  a  biography  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 
Defoe,  for  instance,  got  over  the  dilliculty  by  making  his  hero  relate 
his  own  adventures.  Everybody  who  has  ever  essayed  to  write  the 
life  of  a  man  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  living  portrait 
without  knowing  all  the  events  from  day  to  day  as  they  actually 
happened,  even  those  which  must  be  suppressed  because  they  are 
trivial  or  wanting  in  dramatic  force,  or  because  they  do  not  carry 
on  the  story — that  is  to  say,  have  no  bearing  on  the  biographer's 
estimate  of  his  hero.  In  the  case  of  Captain  Burton  nobody 
except  himself  can  possibly  know  what  has  happened  to  bim  or 
how  he  was  impressed  by  any  series  of  events.  And  in  his  case 
there  would  be  little  to  suppress,  because  his  biographer — even,  we 
suppose,  his  auto  biographer — would  certainly  wish  to  present  him. 
as  the  hero  of  adventure  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  four- 
teenth he  would  have  been  a  free  lance ;  in  the  sixteenth  he  would 
have  been  a  sailor,  a  discoverer  of  lands  across  the  Atlantic,  an 
English  devil  fighting  the  Spaniard  upon  the  sea  and  taking  his 
plate-ships ;  in  the  seventeenth  he  would  have  been  a  Cavalier 
Captain  of  Horse ;  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  he  would 
have  hesitated,  for  there  was  at  that  time  the  choice  between  two 
magnificent  openings,  both  eligible  for  a  lad  of  mettle.  He  might 
have  gone  to  India  and  so  helped  to  build  up  John  Company  and 
the  British  Empire;  or — less  lucrative  but  more  exciting — he  might 
have  gone  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  there  taken  ship  on  board  a  barco- 
longo,  armed  with  carronades  and  peteraroes,  sailed  with  a  royster- 
ing  company  round  Cape  Horn,  hoisted  the  Jolly  Roger  at  Masa 
Fuera,  made  his  headquarters  at  the  Galapagos,  and  played  merry 
mischief  among  the  Spanish  craft  between  Manila  and  Acapulco 
till  his  time  came  and  his  bullet  found  him.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  he  naturally  began  with  India,  which  still  fires  the 
imagination  of  English  youth,  and  with  the  army,  for  which  the 
officers  as  well  as  the  men  are  still  volunteers. 

Richard  Francis  Burton,  the  descendant  of  an  English  family 
settled  for  some  generations  in  Ireland,  seems,  according  to  a  very 
odd  statement  in  the  "  Sketch,"  to  have  received  a  miscellaneous 
kind  of  education  in  a  manner  which  is  perhaps  unique.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Continent,  we  are  told,  "  in  his  tilth  year.  .  .  .  Here 
he  continued  until  the  age  of  nineteen  travelling  through  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  thus  acquiring  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  modern  European  languages  and  fencing."  Did  this  pre- 
cocious child  begin  to  travel  at  five  and  continue  for  fourteen 
long  years  on  the  tramp,  like  another  Isaac  Laquedem  ?  And 
would  any  ordinary  young  man  by  tramping  from  place  to  place 
presently  discover  that  he  had  learned  to  fence?  "  His  studies," 
moreover,  '•  were  directed  towards  the  Church."  In  the  auto- 
biography, when  it  appears,  we  shall  doubtless  learn  how  the 
Church  lost  so  promising  a  pillar.  Whatever  be  the  truth  as  to 
the  nomadic  practices  of  his  youth,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that 
young  Burton  was  started  in  life  with  such  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  as  few  men  are  able  to  acquire  by  after-study.  His  ex- 
traordinary linguistic  genius,  thus  early  developed,  quickly  showed 
itself  when  he  arrived  in  India,  where  in  his  first  year  he  passed 
examinations  in  Hindostanee  and  Guzeratee,  and  subsequently  in 
Persian,  Mahrattee,  Sindhee,  Punjaubee,  and  Arabic.  He  had 
"also  attacked,"  we  are  told,  but  the  statement  is  vague  because 
no  dales  are  assigned,  Telugu  and  Pushtu,  and  "  was  studying 
literary  and  conversational  Turkish  and  Armenian."  It  seems  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  this  young  lieutenant,  however  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  should  take  the  trouble  to  learn  Turkish, 
generally  supposed  to  be  an  excessively  difficult  language,  and 
Armenian  at  a  time  when  his  whole  career  promised  to  be  spent 
in  India,  and  there  could  not  have  appeared  any  chance  that 
Turkish  and  Armenian  would  be  ultimately  of  use  to  him. 
Without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  activity  and  insatiable 
hunger  of  Burton's  intellect,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  with 
such  a  rich  field  as  he  saw  around  him  iu  India,  he  would  go  out 
of  his  way  to  learn  a  language  not  likely  to  be  of  the  least  service 
to  him.  He  might  just  as  well  have  learned  Chinese.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  did. 

He  spent  the  next  seven  years  in  hard  service,  chiefly  on  the 
Survey  for  the  Sindh  Valley  Canal,  and  was  invalided  home  in 
1849.  He  had  already  begun  to  publish  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  to  which  he  contributed  in  that  year 
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"Notes  on  the  Pushtu  r  and  a  "Grammar  of  the  Beloochki 
Dialect."'  In  1S51  appeared  his  first  books  of  travel,  called  re- 
spectively Goa  and  the  Blue  Mountains ;  Scinde,  or  the  Unhanpy 
Valley  ;  and  Hindh  and  the  Races  that  Inhabit  the  Valley  of  the 
Indus. 

He  had  already  also  begun  to  go  about  among  the  people  in  dis- 
guise, and  in  the  character  of  a  dervish,  or  holy  man,  to  learn  their 
mauiiers  and  customs.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him  in  connexion 
with  this  practice,  which  mayor  may  not  be  true ;  it  is  clumsily 
alluded  to  in  the  "  Sketch."  The  story  is  this.  The  young  English- 
man in  disguise  amused  himself  one  evening  in  a  native  village  by 
spreading  the  report  that  he,  the  traveller  just  arrived  among 
them,  was  the  most  holy  dervish  then  living.  In  the  dead  of 
night  he  was  awakened  with  the  news  that  the  village  elders,  who 
had  long  bewailed  the  want  of  a  holy  man's  tomb,  were  now,  Heaven 
having  sent  them  this  blessed  saint  to  remove  their  reproach,  on 
their  way,  armed  with  lethal  weapons  which  should  qualify  him 
for  occupying  a  most  splendid  tomb,  the  possession  of  which 
should  make  the  village  proud  for  ever.  It  was  in  1853  that  lie 
resolved  on  attempting  a  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
enterprise — namely,  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medinah.  He 
assumed  the  character  of  a  Persian  in  London,  and  communicated 
his  secret  to  no  one  on  the  voyage  to  Alexandria ;  he  lived  in 
Cairo  as  a  dervish  among  the  people  until  the  time  of  departure 
of  the  Haj.  He  was  Mirza  Abdullah  from  Bushire.  No  one  sus- 
pected him  ;  he  passed  in  safety  not  only  among  the  Cairenes,  but 
also  among  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Caravan  without  betraying  himself 
by  speech  or  ignorance  of  the  least  detail  in  native  manners.  No 
greater  feat  has  ever  been  accomplished,  though  Professor  Palmer's 
disguise  as  a  Syrian  Efi'endi  comes  nearest  to  it.  Burton  was 
assisted,  perhaps,  as  the  "  Sketch  "  points  out,  by  his  personal 
appearance.  He  does  not,  however,  as  the  "  Sketch  "  asserts,  pos- 
sess an  "  Arab  face  and  head  "  at  all,  but  he  possesses  a  face  and 
head  which  lend  themselves  readily  to  an  Oriental  disguise.  The  ex- 
pedition to  Somali  Land  was  his  next  journey,  after  which  followed 
the  Crimean  War.  His  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa  with 
Speke,  the  first  of  the  expeditions  which  have  since  recovered 
these  lands  for  geography,  took  place  in  1856.  More  than  ten 
years  were  spent  by  Burton  after  this  expedition  in  and  on  the 
■waste  of  Africa,  chiefly  as  Consul  of  Fernando  Po.  He  was  thence 
transferred  to  the  Consulate  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil,  and  from 
Brazil  was  sent  to  Damascus — a  place  where  he  might  have  done 
good  work  as  a  traveller  and  a  linguist,  as  well  as  a  political 
resident.  For  some  unknown  reasons,  however,  this  great  Oriental 
scholar  and  traveller  was  recalled  and  exiled  to  Trieste,  where  his 
attainments  could  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  his  country.  Nineteen 
years  spent  in  the  Indian  army  ;  twenty-five  years  in  the  Consular 
service  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  a  dozen  expeditions  into 
unknown  regions  among  savages  or  fanatics  ;  fifty  books  written, 
and  all  valuable ;  the  mastery  over  thirty  languages  without 
counting  dialects ;  a  career  of  which  Lord  Derby  twenty  years  ago 
said  that  it  was  enough  to  make  the  reputation  of  six  men — if  it 
was  then  enough  for  six  men,  it  is  now  enough  for  sixteen — this  is 
the  life  of  Richard  Burton.  We  want  it  told,  not  in  so  meagre  a 
sketch  as  that  before  us,  but  in  full,  and  by  the  man  himself;  we 
want  to  have  it  told  as  a  personal  narrative,  and  without  the  ex- 
pounding of  discoveries  geographical,  ethnological,  anthropological, 
or  geographical,  simply  as  ttie  record  of  a  life  that  has  been  luller 
than  the  life  of  any  other  man  that  can  be  named.  Why  for  so 
long  a  time  every  successive  Government  neglected  to  acknowledge 
Burton's  achievements  by  the  smallest  distinction,  and  why  he  has 
been  kept  for  sixteen  long  years  in  a  place  where  he  could  be  of 
no  use  whatever,  any  more  than  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant 
Consul  in  the  whole  service,  are  questions  which  will  probably 
never  be  answered,  though  they  will  continue  to  bo  put  as  long  as 
the  memory  of  England's  greatest  traveller  survives. 

It  wa3  a  graceful  thing  for  Lady  Burton  to  desire  that  the 
work  which  has  cost  her  husband  so  many  years,  into  which 
he  has  poured  so  much  of  his  Oriental  knowledge,  should  be 
taken  from  the  shelves  of  the  student  and  prepared  for  home 
consumption.  Certainly  the  Young  Person  must  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  study  the  work  in  its  original  form,  but  in  its  present 
garb  of  innocence — the  white  and  gold  of  the  binding  make  it 
look  as  innocent  and  pure  as  a  bridesmaid — it  seems  likely  to 
become  deservedly  popular.  The  tales  are  really  and  truly  The 
Arabian  Nights,  and  that  in  a  sense  which  cannot  bo  pretended  by 
any  preceding  Family  Arabian  Nights ;  and  they  are  told  in  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  the  original  in  a  language  that  is  English  indeed, 
and  yet  Arabic,  and  which  transports  the  reader  to  regions 
where,  to  quote  Swinburne's  sonnet,  reprinted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book, 

Eastward,  with  laughter  and  tempestuous  tears, 
Cloud,  rain,  and  splendour  as  of  Orient  spears  j 
Keen  as  the  sun's  thrill  toward  a  kindling  star, 
The  sun-dawn  breaks  the  barren  twilight's  bar, 
And  firea  the  mist  and  slays  it. 

We  are  rejoiced,  though  somewhat  astonished,  to  learn  from 
Lady  Burton's  preface  that,  out  of  3,215  pages  of  the  original 
work,  only  215  pages  have  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  produce  tho 
Arabian  Nights  in  a  form  lit  for  reading  in  the  household.  Lady 
Burton  gives  her  personal  assurance,  which  is  all  that  is  wanted, 
that  no  mother  shall  regret  her  girls'  reading  this  edition  of  The 
Arabian  Nights. 


CAVALIER  LYRICS  "FOR  CHURCH  AND  CROWN."  * 

MR.  EBSWORTH  is  known  to  most  students  of  what,  by 
perhaps  the  most  reasonable  definition,  though  not  the 
usual  one,  might  be  called  middle-English,  as  a  great  lover  of 
wail's  and  strays  in  English  literature,  as  a  genial,  if  sometimes 
rather  happy-go-lucky,  critic,  and  as  a  useful  editor.  His  present 
volume  of  Cavalier  Lyrics  contains  some  pieces  glorifying  his 
favourite  heroes  of  1630- 1689  (his  affections  do  not  extend  much 
farther  either  way),  and  is  oneof  the  books  which  are  not  likely  to  find 
an  extensive  audience,  but  which  will,  or  ought  to,  be  appreciated 
by  at  least  enough  to  absorb  and  cherish  the  scanty  issue.  It 
is  exceedingly  well  printed  and  papered,  and  has  numerous 
specimens  of  its  author's  really  remarkable  talent  for  reproducing 
the  quaint,  rather  still',  but  wholly  charming  woodcut  of  his 
favourite  period.  To  everybody  who  thinks  that  Roundheads 
were,  if  not  saints,  at  any  rate  wise  and  far-sighted  patriots  Mr. 
Ebsworth  must  be  anathema  ;  and  to  some  who  think  them  mis- 
chievous and  detestable  fanatics  his  mood  may  not  be  wholly 
agreeable.  He  is  a  little  apt  to  mistake  friend  for  foe  in  his 
abundant  critical  obiter  dicta,  and  is  still  more  apt  to  dismiss 
people  with  whom  he  does  not  agree  wholly  as  ruffians  and 
rascals  considerably  worse  than  people  with  whom  he  disagrees 
intoto.  He  should  not  make  "Austin  Dob-"  an  anapaest  (we 
feel  sure  that  Mr.  Dobson  will  agree  with  us  here),  and  we 
do  not  quite  see  the  point  of  describing  as  "  Fife's  Andresv  Lang" 
a  man  of  letters  who  is,  we  believe,  by  birth  a  Borderer,  and  who 
certainly  has  very  little  that  is  "  Fitish  "  about  him.  Mr.  Ebsworth 
seems,  moreover,  to  cherish  a  possibly  unphilosophical  contempt 
for  those  who  "  write  for  hire,"  forgetting  that  everyone  is  not  a 
beneficed  clergyman  with,  as  Mr.  Hawker  put  it, 

A  house,  a  glebe,  a  pound  a-day, 
A  quiet  place  to  read  and  pray 

(and  in  the  intervals  of  praying  edit  Restoration  ballads  if  the 
fancy  takes  him)  ;  and  ihat,  if  some  servants  of  the  altar  of  lite- 
rature did  not  live  of  that  altar,  they  could  only  serve  it  by  ex- 
piring at  its  feet.  I'n  short,  he  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
an  English  Professor  Blackie.  But  it  is  better  to  be  fond  of 
Cavaliers  than  of  malingering  Crofters,  and  better  to  weep  on  the 
right  field  of  Nasehy  than  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Glen  of 
Strathnaver ;  while  it  is  very  much  better  to  exalt  Cavalier  songs 
than  to  cry  down  Greek  and  Latin  after  making  a  handsome  com- 
petence by  the  former.  In  short,  Mr.  Ebsworth,  if  sometimes 
a  little  lacking  in  judgment  and  taste,  is  not  at  all  lacking  in 
generous  sentiments ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  those  whom,  in 
his  ignorance,  he  curses  will  enjoy  his  work  best  and  sympathize 
with  him  most  warmly. 


THE  KABBALAH  UNVEILED,  f 

nHHIS  singular  book  is  dedicated  "to  Anna  Kingsford,  M.D. 
J-  and  Edward  Maitland,  the  Authors  of  The  Perfect  Way." 
We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  we  are  ill-acquainted 
with  The  Perfect  Way  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Mathers  not  merely  approves 
of  it  very  highly,  but  states  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  most  deeply 
occult  books  that  has  been  written  for  centuries,"  we  can  but 
wish  that  the  system  on  which  this  journal  is  edited  permitted  us 
to  apply  to  Anna  Kingsford,  M.D.,  and  Edward  Maitland  for  a 
notice  of  Kabbala  Denudata.  Let  the  deeply  occult  review  the 
deeply  occult,  we  are  inclined  to  say.  As  this,  unfortunately,  is 
contrary  to  our  practice,  we  are  forced  to  approach  this  astounding 
compilation  in  our  own  unaided  and  Gentile  blindness.  Mr. 
Mathers  appears  to  think  that  he  has  done  all  that  is  necessary  to 
help  us.  He  has  not  only  "unveiled"  the  Kabbalah  (see  title- 
page)  or  Qabalah  (see  body  of  the  book)  in  a  translation  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  for  fear  any  difficulty  might 
lurk  even  after  the  unveiling,  he  has  given  us  a  most  elaborate 
introduction,  carefully  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  average 
intelligence.  We  must  be  very  stupid.  We  have  read  the  intro- 
duction and  all  the  explanations  with  care,  we  have  read  as  much 
of  the  unveiled  Kabbalah  (or  Qabalah)  as  possible,  and  the  same 
fruitless  longing  will  recur. 

After  we  have  left  a  lighted  house,  and  have  walked  in  the 
blackness  of  the  night  for  a  little  while,  objects  begin  to  be  defined 
on  this  side  and  that,  and  we  grow  able  to  distinguish  a  cow  from 
a  gate.  So  after  long  plodding  through  the  mazes  of  this  dark 
volume  our  eyes  begin  to  grow  accustomed  to  its  mystic  gloom, 
and  we  see  a  kind  of  scheme  or  plan  in  it.  At  least  we  think  we 
do,  and  if  we  are  wrong,  there  is  positively  no  alternative  but  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  authors  of  Tlie  Perfect  Way.  We  believe  this 
mysterious  book,  or  trinity  of  books,  is  a  kind  of  romance.  We 
record  tho  serious  conviction  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  account  for  it  is  to  consider  it  as  a  work  of  intentional 
Rabbinical  humour.  It  appears  to  be  very  ancient ;  on  this  point 
Mr.  Mathers  gives  an  uncertain  sound.  But  we  must  suppose  it 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  have,  therefore,  to  admit 
with  regret  that  the  originality  of  that  eminent  occult  work  La 
Vie  de  Gargantua  et  de  Pantagruel  is  not  quite  so  unassailable  as 

*  Cavalier  Lyrics  "for  Church  and  Crown."  By  J.  W.  Ebsworth. 
Printed  lor  Private  Circulation.    London  and  Hertford  :  Austin  &  Sons. 

t  Kabbala  Denudata;  the  Kabbalah  Unveiled,  containing  the  following 
boohs  of  the.  Xohar :— i.  The  Jlooh  of  Concealed  Mystery.  2.  The  Greater 
Holy  Assembly.  3.  The  l.essu-  Holy  Assembly.  Translated  from  the  Latiu 
by  b.  L.  MacGregor  Mathers.    London  :  George  Hedway. 
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the  admirers  of  M.  Alcofribas  Nnsior  would  like  it  to  bo.  In  short, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whether  Rabelais  was  aware  of  it  or 
not,  there  was  surging  in  the  bosom  of  tho  author  of  The  Kabbalah 
something  very  much  indeed  lileo  his  story  in  rough  outline.  As 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  in  our  dimness,  for,  of  course,  the  cow 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  gate  after  all,  or,  perhaps,  even  a  mirage 
arising  from  some  unwholesome  pond,  the  Kabbalah  is  engaged 
with  tho  attributes,  and,  as  far  as  a  rather  uninventive  style  will 
permit,  with  the  actions  of  three  mysterious  heroes. 

The  first  of  the  three  books,  Siphra  Btzmioutha,  is  almost 
entirely  given  up  to  the  hero,  Macroprosopus,  the  Gargantua  of 
the  story.  In  a  sudden  interval  of  lucidity  Mr.  Mathers  describes 
him  as  "  the  supernal  Adam."  This  is  not  perhaps  very  clear, 
but  it  is  like  noonday  sunlight  in  comparison  with  his  other  ex- 
planations. The  alternative  name  of  this  character  is  Arik  Anfin, 
and  both  mean  the  Vast  Countenance.  His  skin  is  of  ether,  clear 
and  congealed  ;  his  hair,  like  most  fine  wool,  "  floats  through  the 
balanced  equilibrium";  his  head  "  has  been  formed  and  prepared 
in  the  likeness  of  a  cranium,  and  is  filled  with  crystalline  dew  " — 
that  is  to  say,  "  the  creative  lux  proceeding  from  the  Limitless 
One."  The  "  dignity  of  dignities  hangeth  from  the  seven  con- 
formations of  his  cranium  " ;  in  fact,  he  is  described  so  minutely 
that  we  feel  we  should  recognize  his  portrait  in  a  photographer's 
window.  After  a  very  long  introductory  chapter,  in  which  we 
are  told  at  extreme  length  how  Macroprosopus  illuminateth  and 
excavateth,  exalteth  and  computeth,  we  suddenly  are  introduced 
to  the  central  idea  of  this  singular  romance,  the  Beard  of  Truth. 
The  conformations  of  the  beard  of  Macroprosopus  are  "  said  to  be 
nine,"  and  it  covereth  "  not  only  Macroprosopus,  but  also  the 
father  and  mother,  and  descendeth  even  unto  Microprosopus  " 
(who  is  the  Pantagruel  of  the  story),  "  whence,  on  account  of  the 
communication  of  so  copious  a  light,  it  hath  also  itself  been 
clothed  as  with  a  garment  with  a  great  reverence  of  silence." 

We  hate  to  be  contradictory ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
Beard  of  Macroprosopus  has  been  clothed,  in  this  volume  at  all 
events,  with  silence  as  with  a  garment.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  that  delightful  book,  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat,  we  know  no 
work  in  any  language  in  which  so  much  space  is  given  to  the 
Beard  as  in  Kabbala  JDenuclata.  Since  Shibli  Bagarag  was 
thwacked  there  has  not  been  in  any  literature  such  impassioned 
devotion  expressed  to  the  manifest  triumph  of  hairiness.  At 
p.  66  the  entire  attention  of  the  author  of  Kabbala  Benudata  is 
concentrated  on  the  Beard  of  Macroprosopus,  and  for  twenty  pages 
it  does  not  rise  from  it  for  a  moment.  After  a  series  of  chapters 
bearing  such  titles  as  these — "Concerning  Macroprosopus,  and 
concerning  his  Parts,  and  especially  concerning  his  Skull " ;  "  Con- 
cerning the  Dew,  or  Moisture  of  the  Brain,  of  Macroprosopus  " ; 
■"Concerning  the  Nose  of  Macroprosopus,"  we  come,  on  p.  134, 
once  more  to  that  beloved  object  "  The  Beard  of  Macroprosopus," 
and  we  continue  to  dwell  upon  it,  without  a  moment's  intermis- 
sion, for  thirteen  successive  chapters.  Perhaps  our  readers  will 
like  to  enjoy  for  themselves  a  fragment  of  this  long  laudation  of 
hairiness ;  we  cull  it  from  the  chapter  entitled  "  Concerning  the 
Thirteenth  Part  of  the  Beard  of  Macroprosopus  "  : — 

All  these  excellent  conformations  are  co-ordinated,  and  crowned,  and 
placed  round  about,  each  in  its  own  (proper)  position,  in  the  holv  form  of 
the  beard. 

And  this  thirteenth  disposition  is  the  beautiful  disposition  which  excites 
in  itself  so  great  desire  that  the  head  ariseth  towards  it. 

From  it  depend  all  those  who  are  comprehended  in  Microprosopus ; 
from  it  depend  alike  those  which  are  supernal,  those  which  are  inferior. 

This  is  the  form  of  perfection  which  cousummateth  all  the  dispositions, 
and  which  perfecteth  all  things. 

Lucid  and  suggestive  as  this  is,  the  reader  has  possibly  by  this 
time  had  enough  of  it.  We  can  assure  him  that  the  text  runs 
on,  exactly  like  this  specimen,  for  pages  upon  pages.  We  are 
arrested,  we  confess,  by  one  statement.  It  is  casually  noted,  as  a 
matter  of  general  experience,  that  he  who  dreameth  that  he 
catcheth  hold  of  the  moustache  of  a  man  will  surely  defeat  his 
enemies.  It  would  be  excellent  practice  for  a  spirit  agency  to 
interview  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  and  find  out  whether  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  dreaming  this  unusual  dream  during  their 
mortal  existence. 

_  As  soon  as  we  have  done  with  Macroprosopus  we  take  up  the 
history  of  Microprosopus.  Our  readers,  who  remember  that 
Microprosopus  was  covered,  in  company  with  "the  father  and 
the  mother,"  by  the  extraordinary  copiousness  of  the  beard  of 
Macroprosopus,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  he  had  a  beard  of 
his  own,  and  a  very  fine  one  too.  He  is  more  like  Shagpat  even 
than  his  predecessor  was,  and  students  of  Mr.  George  Meredith 
will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  original  of  the  famous  scene  in  the 
shop-front.  The  parallelism  is  so  curious  that  we  will  give  the 
exact  words.  Shagpat,  as  our  poet  says,  "  was  indeed  a  miracle 
of  hairiness,  black  with  hair  as  he  had  been  muzzled  with  it,  and 
his  head  as  it  were  a  berry  in  a  huge  bush  by  reason  of  it."  The 
Kabbala  Benudata  says :— "  We  have  learned  that  from  the  skull 
of  the  head  of  Microprosopus  hang  one  thousand  times  a  thou- 
sand myriad  myriads  of  locks  of  black  hair,  and  they  are  inter- 
twined together  each  to  the  other,  and  they  are  mingled  together." 
The  beard  of  Microprosopus  takes  only  rive  chapters  to  describe. 
When  at  last  the  tedious  narrative  of  the  perfections  of  this  per- 
sonage is  finished,  we  have  to  go  through  the  whole  business  a^ain 
with  a  third  hero,  called  White  Head.  We  have  chapters  con- 
cerning his  nose,  concerning  his  brain,  and,  needless  to  say,  con- 
cerning his  beard.  But  this  is  too  much.  We  simply  do  not 
believe  in  White  Head.  He  is  obviously  spurious,  an  imitation. 
Wo  have  an  analogy  to  him  in  the  heroes  of  the  forged  con- 


tinuations of  tho  genuine  "  Vie  troshorrificquo,"  nor  is  scepticism 
in  tho  least  degree  removed  by  our  being  told  of  Whito  Head  that 
thirteen  fountains  of  excellent  and  precious  oil  depend  from  his 
beard  of  most  glorious  influence,  because  wo  have  already  been 
told  precisely  the  same  thing  about  Macroprosopus  on  p.  135,  and 
about  Microprosopus  on  p.  205.  A  little  originality,  if  you  please. 
Seven  is  a  nice  occult  number,  and  an  imitator  with  some  sense 
of  stylo  would  have  selected  this,  or  nine,  rather  than  the  exact 
old  humdrum  number  of  thirteen.  When  we  are  within  two 
pages  of  the  close  of  the  book,  we  drop  Whito  Head  altogether, 
and  we  have  an  account  of  the  mystical  burying  of  the  body  of 
Rabbi  Schimeon  which  is  quito  pretty  and  almost  sane.  And  so, 
after  the  long  darkness,  at  the  end  of  all  there  is  a  gleam  of  light. 

Perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  comparing  Macroprosopus  and  Micro- 
prosopus to  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel.  Perhaps  Kabbala  Benu- 
data is  not  intended  at  all  as  a  work  of  humorous  fiction. 
We  have  taken  the  kindlier  alternative  in  attempting  to  think 
of  it  as  such.  For  if  we  seriously  regarded  it  as  a  treatise 
of  theology  or  as  a  statement  of  religious  conviction,  we  should 
be  forced  to  use  towards  it  the  language  which  Mr.  Mathers 
has  the  temerity  to  use  in  speaking  of  the  works  of  certain 
Anglican  divines,  we  should  have  to  call  it  a  "  farrago  of  sacri- 
legious nonsense."  We  should  have  to  point  out  that  some 
of  the  Kabbala  Benudata  is  grossly  indelicate,  that  much  of  it  is 
scandalously  profane,  and  that  almost  all  of  it  is  not  mistical  at 
all,  but  perfectly  meaningless  and  preposterous.  The  folly  of 
these  Rabbinical  writings  is  admitted  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
who  know  that  they  were  composed,  in  times  of  intellectual 
decrepitude,  by  fantastical  word-spinners,  ignorant  alike  of  the 
elements  of  theology  and  philosophy.  It  is  enough  that  Zohar 
has  been  translated,  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  as  to  the 
meaning  of  words — with  much  doubt,  for  instance,  as  to  whether 
one  phrase  means  "  Man  "  or  "  impurity  " — into  Latin.  There 
it  is  available  for  any  curious  person  inquisitive  to  look  into  the 
dark  and  clouded  mirror  of  Rabbinical  superstition.  But  for  an 
Englishman,  in  these  last  days,  to  pour  out  upon  us  all  this  trash, 
with  a  declaration  that  it  must  be  "  of  interest  to  every  Biblical 
and  theological  student,"  this  would  be  an  insult  to  common 
sense.  And,  therefore,  we  go  back  to  our  original  hypothesis,  and 
are  determined  to  hope  that  Kabbala  Benudata  is  an  attempt  at 
conscious  humour. 


THEN  AND  NOW* 

GREAT  as  (without  any  blague)  the  influence  of  the  news- 
paper press  has  been  during  the  last  century  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  most  of  the 
books,  or  part  of  books,  written  about  it  have  been  much  below 
the  mark.  The  writers  of  general  histories,  or  would-be  histories, 
have  almost  without  exception  been  below  their  subject,  and  the 
writers  of  casual  and  partial  reminiscences  have,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, been  still  lower.  Mr.  William  Hunt's  book,  though  a 
very  unambitious  one,  is  an  agreeable  exception  to  the  rule. 
Besides  having  been  engaged  in  the  founding  and  carrying  on  of 
two  important  provincial  newspapers,  the  Western  Morning  News 
at  Plymouth  and  the  Eastern  Morning  News  at  Hull,  Mr.  Hunt 
has  been  connected  with  many  other  papers  in  London  and  else- 
where, and  seems  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  foundation 
of  the  Press  Association,  which  has  in  many  ways  had  a  strongly 
transforming  influence  on  newspapers.  We  are  not  sure  that 
this  change  has  been  for  good ;  the  system  of  identical  reports, 
news,  articles,  and  even  "  Our-Own-Correspondent  "  letters  which 
has  grown  up  (not  least  because  of  its  influence)  having,  as  we 
think,  a  tendency  to  swamp  originality  of  thought,  and  to  play 
dangerously  into  the  hands  of  political  and  other  wirepullers.  Of 
course  the  counterbalancing  benefits  of  more  abundant  and  more 
accurate  news  must  not  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Hunt  himself  has 
some  interesting  remarks  on  his  own  ideal  newspaper  in  which  we 
think  (perhaps  prejudiced  by  our  own  character  as  a  newspaper 
without  news)  that  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  mere  news,  but 
which  are  interesting  in  other  ways. 

We  are,  however,  doing  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Hunt  when 
we  say  that  it  is  not  so  much  his  opinions  as  his  facts  that 
make  his  book  of  considerable  interest  to  read  now,  and  that  will 
make  it  valuable  to  refer  to  hereafter.  He  has  been  content  to 
relate  his  actual  experiences  in  the  West,  in  the  North-East,  and 
in  London  without  padding,  without  that  appalling  attempt  to  be 
jocular  which  has  done  so  much  to  make  the  newspaper  man  a 
black  beast  to  other  men,  with  good  taste  and  with  clear  writing. 
Of  course,  a  good  many  of  the  things  and  persons  mentioned  by 
him  are  of  but  small  importance ;  but  a  judicious  and  amiable 
official  of  the  British  Museum  once  rebuked  the  madness  of  a 
visitor,  who  asked,  "  And  do  you  really  store  up  all  that  rubbish 
here?"  with  the  mild  answer,  "It  is  our  duty  to  provide  for 
even  the  remotest  chance  of  somebody's  wanting  that  particular 
rubbish  hereafter."  Mr.  Hunt,  too,  has  given  with  little  pretence 
an  excellent  outline  and  some  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
differences  between  the  newspaper  of  the  days  before  railways  and 
telegraphs  and  the  newspaper  of  the  days  after  them,  from  the 
postchaise  to  the  special  wire,  from  the  day  when  Sherborne  (of 
all  sleepy  places !)  was  an  important  entrepot  and  middle  agent 
between  London  and  Exeter,  to  the  days  when  articles  ready 
stereotyped  are  sent  in  all  directions  from  London  by  train. 

*  Then  and  Now  ;  fifty  years  of  newspaper  work.  By  William  Hunt. 
London  &  Hull :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
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THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  'MAGAZINE* 

THIS  new  volume  belongs  partly  to  last  year,  as  it  begins  in 
October.  It  contains  Mr.  Farjeon's  powerful,  but  in  places 
intensely  unpleasant,  novel  "  A  Secret  Inheritance,"  divided  into 
twelve  monthly  instalments,  and  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  short 
story,  "  Marzio's  Crucifix,"  in  three ;  and  besides  these  and  other 
works  of  fiction  it  has  Mrs.  Craik's  rather  absurdly  named 
"Unknown  Country,"  Miss  May  Crommelin's  "  Visit  to" a  Dutch 
Country-house,"  and  Gay's  "  Journey  to  Exeter,"  with  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomson's  very  diverting  illustrations.  Besides  these,  which  run 
through  three  or  more  numbers  each,  there  are  some  excellent 
shorter  papers,  chiefly  topographical.  Among  them  Mr.  Freeman's 
"  Towns  of  Southern  Gaul,"  with  cuts  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
Fulluylove,  will  perhaps  be  first  singled  out  by  the  reader ;  but 
Mr.  Brewer  writes  about  some  old  London  monuments,  and  illus- 
trates the  article  himself;  Mr.  Herbert  "Wilkinson  contributes 
a  delightful  account  of  Coventry,  illustrated  by  Miss  Patty 
Townsend  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong  describes  life  in  Picardy, 
the  sketches  being  by  Mr.  David  Murray.  The  number  of  separate 
woodcuts  is  very  large,  and  on  the  whole  they  show  no  sign  of  the 
prophesied  approaching  extinction  of  the  xylographic  art.  On  the 
contrary,  though  all  are  not  quite  up  to  this  sample,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  effect  in  such  prints  as  "  A  Nocturne," 
after  Mr.  du  Maurier,  or  "  The  Dogana,  Venice,  Early  Morning," 
by  Miss  Clara  Montalba,  could  be  better  obtained  by  any  other 
process.  The  frontispiece,  a  head  after  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,  is  most  delicately  engraved  by  Mr.  Biscombe  Gardner  ;  but 
we  cannot  admire  a  very  heavy  print  after  Mr.  E.  Gulland, 
"  Sweet  Records,"  while  most  of  Mr.  David  Murray's  sketches  in 
Picardy  are  so  pale  and  indeed  featureless,  that  they  would  have 
tried  the  skill  of  any  engraver.  We  must  except  the  first,  "  Even 
Glow,"  in  which  there  is,  so  to  speak,  something  to  take  hold  of, 
but  a  full-page  cut  "Mid  Spring"  is  especially  weak  and  empty. 
Mr.  Paton's  illustrations  to  Mrs.  Craik's  travels  in  "  An  Unknown 
Country "  are  nearly  all  needlessly  black.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with  the  "  Pleaskin,"  and  with  "  Dunluce  Castle,"  an  edifice 
built,  not  as  Mr.  Paton  seems  to  have  thought,  of  Wallsend  coal, 
but  of  very  light  grey  stone.  "Horn  Head"  has  much  more 
of  the  summer  aspect  of  these  very  familiar  Northern  cliffs,  and 
"  Sunrise  at  Carnlough"  is  really  clever  and  full  of  light.  Mr. 
Fulleylove  is  at  his  best  in  "Saint  Remy,"  in  "Nimes,"a  scene 
of  gardens  and  terraces  well  suited  to  his  pencil,  and  in  "  Aigues 
Mortes,"  a  most  melancholy  view  of  dark  walls  and  towers  in 
low  unwholesome  ground. 

Turning  from  the  art  to  the  letterpress,  we  may  safely  say  that 
it  is  quite  as  good.  The  illustrations  are  worthily  supported. 
Mrs.  Craik's  chapters  on  the  North  of  Ireland  form,  of  course,  the 
chief  feature  of  the  volume,  though  in  truth  they  scarcely  do 
justice  to  the  subject.  Mrs.  Craik  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  expected 
to  find  savages  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Ulster,  and  her  historical 
knowledge  is  in  places  defective.  At  the  very  start,  "From 
Antrim  to  Cushendall,"  the  marvellous  old  gardens  and  yew 
hedges,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world,  at  Antrim  Castle,  were 
overlooked.  Mr.  Herbert  Wilkinson  writes  of  Coventry  as  if  he 
loves  it ;  he  completely  explodes  the  "  Lady  Godiva  "  legend.  Mr. 
Brewer  is  very  vigorous  in  his  denunciation  of  the  sacrilegious 
authorities  of  the  City  of  London  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ; 
and  tells  aeain  the  tale  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes's  destructions  at 
the  Grey  Friars,  and  of  the  parson  of  St.  Michael  Royal,  who 
dug  up  the  body  of  Whittington.  He  seems  to  envy  the  citizens 
who  lived  over  their  places  of  business,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
unwholesomeness  and  overcrowding  which  characterized  the  City 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brewer  complains  of  our 
modern  condition  very  plaintively,  when  he  says  "  We  Londoners 
now  have  no  homes;  what  with  short  leases,  and  the  outrages 
of  that  monster  of  unrighteousness — the  'jerry  builder' — we 
have  become  a  nomadic  race ;  we  are  wanderers  over  the  face 
of  the  earth."  He  does  not  add,  as  a  mitigation  of  our  misery, 
that  the  average  duration  of  life  among  these  nomads  is  much 
greater  than  it  was  among  citizens  in  the  last  century  ;  and,  after 
all,  if  Mr.  Sayce  is  right,  we  are  only  reverting  to  the  habits 
of  our  ancestors,  the  mysterious  and  shadowy  Aryans  who  lived 
and  wandered  so  warily  to  westward  of  the  birch's  limit.  A 
pleasant  compilation  by  Mr.  Outram  Tristram  relates  to  the  some- 
what melancholy  lives  of  "  the  Daughters  of  George  III."  He 
passes  very  delicately  over  the  scandals  which  were  associated 
with  the  names  of  more  than  one  of  them,  and  tells  us  of  their 
taste  for  blue  china,  of  their  interview  with  Thomas  Moore,  and  of 
the  married  life  of  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Ilomburg.  We  may 
note,  as  a  meritorious  feature  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine, 
that  all  the  serial  articles,  whether  stories  or  travels  or  anything 
else,  arc  begun  and  concluded  within  the  covers  of  the  one 
volume. 


CRITICAL  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES  ON  EARLY 
SPANISH  MUSIC.f 

D(>X  JUAN  F.  RIA&0,  who  is  known  as  an  authority  on 
Spanish  art,  has  made  a  first  attempt  in  this  slim  volume  to 
supply  a  deficiency  in  the  history  of  music.    He  would  not  do 

*  Tim  English  Illuslruled  Mugazine  for  1887.  London  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.  1887. 

•f  Critical  andHibliogrnphieal  Notes  on  Early  Spanish  Music.  By  Juan  P. 
Riafio.  London :  Bernard  Quaritch.  1887. 


more  than  call  it  a  first  attempt  himself,  and  has  indeed  described 
it  very  accurately  in  his  title  page  as  a  collection  of  "Critical  and 
Bibliographical  Notes."  The  work  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts.  First,  there  is  a  preface  of  twenty  pages  by  Senor  Riafio 
himself  in  English,  containing  "  some  observations  which  I  con- 
sider interesting  relative  to  Visigothic  neuins,  which  have  never 
been  appreciated  by  any  author  who  has  written  on  the  subject/" 
Then  come  the  "critical  and  bibliographical  notes,"  extending  to 
page  145.  This  last  part  is  presented  by  the  author  for  the 
consideration  of  the  learned  in  music.  It  gives  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  a  long  list  of  ancient  Spanish  manuscripts  in  which 
music  and  musical  instruments  are  mentioned,  many  facsimile 
copies  of  passages  from  them  which  contain,  or  seem  to  contain, 
notes  mostly  of  painfully  obscure  appearance,  various  references  to 
known  authors,  and,  what  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  it  by 
any  means,  copies  of  figures  of  musicians  from  illuminations  or  carv- 
ings in  churches.  As  far  as  these  drawings  are  to  be  trusted,  the 
mediaeval  Spaniards  seem  to  have  liked  their  music  noisy.  Long 
trumpets,  straight  or  curved,  brazen  things  to  clash  together,  and 
bagpipes  occur  more  frequently  than  guitars,  organs,  or  the  primi- 
tive violins  and  violas  which  were  common  to  all  Europe.  The 
bagpipe,  called  by  the  Castilians  gaita,  and  by  the  Catalans, 
familiarly  and  with  delightful  accuracy,  the  Sach  dels  gemechs,  or 
bag  of  groans,  is  still  popular  enough  in  parts  of  Spain.  Now 
and  then  Senor  Riafio  might  have  been  more  copious  in  notes 
and  explanations.  Thus  after  several  pages  of  copies  of  drawings 
of  ancient  instruments  of  music,  he  quotes  a  long  passage  from  a 
poem  by  the  amatory  and  fluent,  but  withal  pious  and  allegorical 
Juan  Ruiz  de  Hita.  In  this  poem  the  archpriest,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  describes  "  De  como  clerigos  6  legos  6  flayres  (frailes)  4> 
monjas  6  duefias  6  juglares  salieron  a  recibir  a  Don  Amor  (how 
churchman  and  lay,  friars  and  nuns,  dames  and  jongleurs  went  out 
to  receive  Dan  Cupid),  and  in  the  course  of  the  passage  he  names 
a  number  of  instruments.  Some  are  recognizable  enough,  but 
others  need  a  little  explaining,  particularly  to  such  as  do  not  know 
Spanish.  Sefior  Riafio,  however,  briefly  refers  the  reader  to  M. 
Emile  de  Travers,  who  seems  to  have  elucidated  the  Prise 
d'  Alex  and rie  of  Guillaume  de  Machault.  An  interesting  quota- 
tion is  given  from  the  Brussels  MS.  of  the  Leges  Palatinas 
of  Jaime  III.  of  Arragon.  The  monarch  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  merry  disposition,  for  under  the  heading  "  De  Miinis  et 
Joculatoribus,"  he  pronounces :  "  In  domibus  Principum,  ut  tradit 
antiquitas,  rnimi  seu  joculatores  licite  possunt  esse  ;  nam  illorum 
olficiuui  tribuit  laetitiam,  quam  Principes  debent  summo  appetere, 
et  cum  honestate  ssrvare  ut  per  earn  tristitiam  et  iram  abjiciant 
et  omnibus  se  exhibeant  gratiores."  At  the  end  is  a  little  draw- 
ing of  the  "  musici  regii"  who  helped  his  Majesty  to  dispel  his 
boredom  and  ill-temper,  and  show  himself  the  more  bland  to  all 
men.  They  are  represented  by  a  two-headed  man  playing  on  a 
big  trumpet,  and  a  small  boy  banging  away  at  two  kettle-drums. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  Sefior  Riafio's  book,  small  as  it  is,  is  no 
easy  one  to  judge  thoroughly.  A  knowledge  of  mediaeval  things 
generally,  of  mediasval  Spanish  literature  in  particular,  of  the 
history  of  music,  and  musical  instruments,  and  of  palaeography, 
are  all  needed  to  profit  by  it  duly.  For  such  as  are  armed  with 
these  weapons  it  will  be  useful,  and  it  deserves  to  be  pointed  out 
to  their  attention. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MFUNCK-BRENTANO  tells  us  in  his  preface  (1)  that  he 
•  has  three  times  sent  his  book  to  the  printer,  and  twice 
withdrawn  it,  thinking  its  time  not  yet  come.  This  is  taking  the 
offspring  of  one's  brain  very  seriously  indeed.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  Professor's  work  (for  M.  Funck-Brentano  is  a  Professor) 
is  likely  to  be  quite  so  epoch-making  or  earthquake-provoking  as 
he  would  seem  to  expect.  But  it  is  a  book  quite  worth  reading, 
though  by  no  means  free  from  defects ;  animated  by  a  mixture  of 
fun  and  earnestness  which  is  not  common  in  books  of  the  kind  ; 
and,  though  a  little  desultory,  containing  a  good  deal  of  solid 
information.  It  would  have  been  better,  we  think,  if  the  author 
had  cut  away  a  lot  of  decidedly  excrescent  matter  at  the  begin- 
ning about  Athalie  and  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  ;  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  made  the  connexion  between  the 
first  and  the  last  part  of  his  book  rather  more  businesslike 
and  thorough ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  re- 
cognized that  economic  and  political  much  more  than  literary 
and  philosophical  conditions  have  determined  the  outbreak  of 
anarchism  in  all  countries.  No  reasonable  person,  of  course, 
can  fail  to  see  the  connexion  between  Nihilism  and  not 
merely  such  ultra-Hegelianism  as  that  of  Gaspard  Schmidt 
("Max  Stirner"),  but  also  pessimism  of  the  Schopenhauer  and 
llartmann  type.  But  at  many  periods  of  the  world's  history 
eulogies  might  have  been  chanted  over  the  Unconscious,  and 
the  duty  of  the  Einziye  to  attend  to  itself  only,  without  re- 
garding its  neighbour's  rights  in  his  life  or  his  wife,  his  ox 
or  his  box,  might  have  been  demonstrated  without  any  prac- 
tical consequences  following.  M.  Funck-Brentano,  however,  is, 
as  we  have  said,  worth  reading,  and  his  parody  of  Hartmann, 
with  "  Abracadabra  "  substituted  for  the  "  Unconscious,"  is  very 
amusing.  Some  of  his  references  to  English  matters  are  less 
happy.    Metaphysics,  of  course,  may  be  absurd  per  se,  but  unless 
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they  are,  to  single  out  Berkeley  as  an  example  of  '  absurdity 1 
is  a  little  unfortunate.  Again,  says  M.  Eunek-Brontano,  'si  le 
succes  de  Stuart  Will  et  de  W.  Herbert  Spencer  teanoigne  sans 
conteste  de  raffaissement  intellectuel  do  l'Angleterro."  Now,  we 
do  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  deduction,  but  how  about  the 

Siremiss?  Will  is  dead  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  there  let  him 
ay.  But  in  England  the  "  success "  of  Mr.  Spencer  is  chiefly 
limited  to  men  of  science,  young  ladies  in  spectacles,  and  Mr. 
Grant  Allen;  while  on  the  Continent  he  is  translated,  quoted, and 
taken  for  gospel  from  Tobolsk  to  Tangier. 

The  extremely  elaborate  work  of  which  M.  van  Ende  has  pub- 
lished the  first  part  (2),  with  an  admiring  dedication  to  Dr. 
Haeckel,  might  not  seem  to  justify  its  title  to  a  "dipper."  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  lengthy  examination  of  animal  instinct,  with  the  object 
of  tracing  all  mental  action,  human  and  other,  to  impressions 
and  conditions  common  to  beasts.  Later,  as  we  understand, 
M.  van  Ende  will  rise  and  smite  the  monster  Belief  in  her 
more  august  home,  the  human  brain.  His  work  is  careful 
though  not  without  slips,  and  it  is  not  more  vitiated  than  the 
■works  of  most  materialists  with  the  usual  paralogisms. 

The  translator  of  Dans  I'attente  de  la  guerre  (3),  M.  Serge 
Nossoff,  hints,  or  rather  asserts,  in  his  preface,  that  the  Russian 
diplomatist  whose  notes  the  book  is  supposed  to  contain  is  none 
other  than  an  inspired  correspondent  of  some  inspired  newspapers 
such  as  the  Nord.  If  it  be  so,  we  can  only  say  that  the  perusal 
of  the  said  notes  is  one  of  the  best  confirmations  possible  of 
that  view  of  the  valuelessness  of  such  inspiration  which  has  often 
been  put  forward  in  the  Saturday  Revieiv.  These  notes  extend  over 
the  last  four  years,  and,  though  there  has  of  course  been  ample  time 
to  correct  them,  they  contain  abundant  proofs  that  the  writer  at  the 
time  of  writing  knew  nothing  more  than  any  intelligent  outside 
student  of  politics.  If  they  have  any  interest  it  is  that  of  putting 
the  Russian  views,  which  Mme.  de  Novikoff  and  some  others  put 
adjusted  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  public,  without  such  adjust- 
ment, or  rather  adjusted  to  a  French  audience.  What  there  is 
really  solid  in  them  may  be  said  to  be  limited  to  evidence  of  the 
intense  hatred  of  Germany  and  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  incarnating 
Germany,  which  all  the  shrewdest  critics  have  discerned  to  be  the 
principal  influence  in  European  politics,  and  as  likely  to  be  so  for 
not  a  few  years. 

M.  Alphonse  Karr  (4),  who  has  well  earned  rest,  is  less  fertile 
than  he  was  even  a  year  or  two  ago  v.*ith  his  volumes  of  semi-poli- 
tical miscellanies.  But  he  has  lost  little  or  nothing  of  his 
vivacity.  He  is  perhaps  pleasantest  (even  for  those  who  agree 
heartily  with  his  detestation  of  universal  suffrage  and  of  the 
political  bagmen  whom  it  foists  upon  nations)  when  he  leaves 
politics  alone — when  he  talks  of  the  literal,  not  the  metaphorical 
pot  of  roses,  and  reproachfully  accuses  perfidious  Albion  of 
having  stolen  "  Cloth  of  Gold  "  (is  this  true,  Mr.  Reynolds  Hole, 
Wr.  Paul,  Mr.  Veitch,  and  ye  other  great  ones?)  and  put  a  mere 
French  rose  forth  under  an  English  name,  or  when  he  discusses 
the  great  question  of  the  "  parade  de  la  gauche,"  or  catching  of 
the  adversary's  sword  with  the  left  hand,  and  tells  stories  of  his 
own  experiences  as  a  second.  But  he  is  nearly  always  amusing, 
and  some  new  variations  of  the  eternal  and  ever  lresh  Robert 
Wacaire  comedy  are  capital. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

AFRICA  for  the  Africans  is  a  plausible  and  intelligible  cry  in 
the  mouth  of  a  negro  writer  who  has  made  the  past  history 
and  future  destiny  of  his  race  the  subject  of  assiduous  study  during 
a  career  of  remarkable  activity.  Out  of  Africa,  we  know,  some- 
thing new  is  for  ever  proceeding,  and  the  new  cry  is  a  burden  of  no 
uncertain  sound  in  a  volume  of  essays  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Blyden, 
■of  Liberia,  entitled  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race 
{Whittingham  &  Co.)  This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  articles 
reprinted  from  Frasers  Magazine,  of  lectures  delivered  at  various 
dates  in  Sierra  Leone  and  America,  and  of  sundry  new  and  inte- 
resting essays  on  Mohammedan  influence  in  West  Central  Africa, 
and  on  African  Colonization.  It  is  in  these  last,  and  in  two  lectures 
on  "The  Origin  and  Purpose  of  African  Colonization"  and  "  Africa's 
Service  to  the  World,"  that  the  interest  and  novelty  of  Dr.  Blyden's 
book  is  concentrated.  Miscellaneous  though  these  papers  are,  they 
are  welded  together  by  the  dominant  idea  that  the  negro  race  must 
work  out  its  own  salvation  independent  of  foreign  influence.  There 
is  nothing,  of  course,  especially  novel  in  the  author's  fervent  belief 
in  the  negro's  capacity  to  effect  tnis  regeneration,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  force  in  his  views  on  the  position  of  the  race  in  the 
United  States.  There,  by  freedom  and  enlarged  education,  the 
negro  finds  himself  "  straitened  "  in  what  was  his  house  of  bondage 
and  the  new  sentiment  is  gathering  strength  that  will  impel  him 
to  the  home  of  his  fathers  as  to  a  new  Jerusalem,  whither  the 
tribes  shall  go  up  to  re-enter  the  land  and  possess  it.  Africa,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  sphere  of  activity  lor  the  man  of  Africa,  that 
•"Man  of  Africa"  of  whom  Dr.  Blyden  affirms,  in  an  eloquent 
passage  of  glowing  forecast,  that  little  or  nothing  is  known,  despite 
the  efforts  of  explorers,  save  that  "  he  will  not  fade  away  or 
become  extinct  before  Europeans,  as  the  American  and  Australian 
aborigines  have  done."  Dr.  Blyden  has  much  to  urge  in  favour  of 
the  emigration  of  free  and  enlightened  negroes  from  the  United 

(2)  Histoire  naturelle  de  la  eroyance.    Par  U.  van  Ende.    Paris:  Alcan. 

(3)  Dans  V  attente  de  la  guerre.    Paris:  Perrin. 

(4)  Le  pot  aux  roses.    Par  Alphonse Karr.    Paris:  Calmaun  Le'vy. 


States  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  genuine  colonization 
does  and  will  flourish  under  American  institutions,  but  he  ex- 
aggerates the  outcome  of  European  colonization  when  he  observes, 
"  Centuries  of  efl'ort  and  centuries  of  failure  demonstrate  that 
white  men  cannot  build  up  colonies  there."  By  the  most  favour- 
able reckoning,  centuries  of  failure  must  refer  to  a  period  when 
our  West  African  colonies  were  mere  trading  centres,  littlo  more 
of  the  nature  of  settlements  than  our  factories  in  India,  as  at 
Surat.  Moreover,  the  opening  up  of  the  Congo  and  tho  establish- 
ment of  intercommunication  with  the  coast  may  one  day  lead  to 
a  new  colonizing  movement  towards  the  more  salubrious  interior. 
Even  Liberia  is  only  comparatively  successful,  and  Dr.  Blyden 
himself  admits  that  natives  of  the  Sahara  and  Bornou  speedily 
succumb  to  the  climate  of  the  West  Coast.  There  may  be  a 
roseate  future  for  negro  colonization,  not  only  in  the  healthier 
climate  of  Liberia,  but  elsewhere  on  the  coast ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  "  universally  admitted,"  as  Dr.  Blyden  says  in  bis  preface, 
that  acclimatization  of  Europeans  in  tropical  Africa  is  impossible. 

In  a  little  handbook  for  teachers — The  Teaching  of  Geography 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) — Dr.  Archibald  Geikie  lays  down  the  outline 
of  a  system  that  differs  vitally  from  the  narrow  and  mechanical 
tuition  pursued  in  most  elementary  schools.  He  shows  that  the 
teaching  of  geography  implies  much  more  than  the  acquisition 
of  lessons  from  books  and  the  use  of  the  globes  and  maps. 
Instead  of  taxing  the  youthful  memory  with  statistics  and 
place-names,  he  would  cultivate  accurate  observation,  and  by 
a  series  of  object-lessons  inculcate  correct  ideas  of  time,  space, 
and  proportion,  the  relative  size  and  position  of  physical  objects, 
passing  from  a  preliminary  study  of  local  topography  by  gradual 
steps  to  the  geography  of  the  world.  The  plan  is  good,  but  it 
needs  the  exercise  of  severe  restriction.  If  logically  adhered  to 
under  a  sympathetic  teacher,  the  pupil  may  never  get  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  own  parish  or  county,  so  comprehensive  is  Dr. 
Geikie's  definition  of  geographical  teaching.  Educational  re- 
formers seem  to  be  seeking  some  common  ground  for  teaching 
branches  of  study  hitherto  dissociated ;  and  thus  we  have 
class-books  of  historical  geography  and  geological  topography  in 
which  the  claims  of  literature,  industrial  arts,  antiquities,  and  so 
forth  are  not  forgotten.  Doubtless  it  is  cheering  to  be  told  by 
Dr.  Geikie  how  the  natural  taste  of  children  in  making  houses  of 
sand  and  mud-pies  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  modelling 
maps  in  sand,  clay,  or  pasteboard ;  but  this  and  other  suggestions 
of  the  ingenious  author  savour  rather  of  the  impracticable  ideal. 

The  first  volume  of  Our  National  Cathedrals  (Ward,  Lock,  & 
Co.)  is  an  example  of  reproduction  by  no  means  satisfactory  from 
an  artistic  point,  though  there  is  much  in  the  volume  that  merits 
popular  recognition.  The  text  professes  to  be  a  careful  revision  of 
Winkles's  Cathedral  Churches,  with  coloured  reproductions  of  the 
original  steel  plates  and  additional  woodcuts,  illustrated  details, 
and  restorations  of  the  cathedrals.  A  useful  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  account  of  so-called  "  improvements  "  and  alterations 
appended  to  the  history  and  description  of  each  cathedral.  The 
woodcuts  and  plans  are  also  serviceable  to  the  reader,  but  not  a 
few  of  the  tinted  plates  are  but  little  superior  to  the  class  of 
"  views"  commonly  sold  outside  public  buildings. 

Under  the  title  The  Bi-Metallic  Question  (Effingham  Wilson) 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  has  collected  various  of  his  pamphlets 
and  letters  on  the  interminable  Silver  Question.  These  papers 
w  ill  repay  the  attention  of  those  interested,  and  thoroughly  merit 
republication  in  convenient  form. 

Welcome  for  its  lucid  illustrative  method  and  engaging  style  is 
a  reprint  of  Dr.  Colenso's  First  Lessons  in  Science  (Ridgway), 
designed  for  the  use  of  children,  and  originally  written  for  a  class 
of  adult  natives  in  Natal. 

Some  important  papers  on  technical  education  and  on  physical 
and  industrial  training,  reprinted  from  various  sources,  are  in- 
cluded in  Lord  Brabazon's  interesting  volume  Some  National  and 
Hoard  School  Jtcfonns  (Longmans  &  Co.)  Articles  so  practical 
and  suggestive  as  those  on  open  spaces  and  the  health  of  city 
populations,  by  the  Editor,  on  Manual  Training  by  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  on  Slojd  by  Evelyn  Chapman,  and  others  equally  valuable 
deserve  rescue  from  isolation  in  reviews  and  form  collectively  a 
readable  volume. 

We  have  received  A  Cruel  Enigma,  a  translation  of  M.  Paul 
Bourget's  Cruelle  Enigme,  by  Mr.  Julian  Gray  (Vizetelly) ;  a 
translation  of  llarlette,  by  the  Countess  of  *  *  *,  one  of  Messrs. 
AYarne  &  Co.'s  Library  of  Continental  Authors;  and  a  cheap 
edition  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  That  Lass  o'  Loivrie's  in  the  same  pub- 
lishers' excellent  and  well-printed  Crown  Library. 

We  have  also  received  the  seventh  volume  of  The  Contemporary 
Pulpit  (Swan  Sounenschein)  ;  Sonnets  and  Quartorzains,  by 
Ohrys,  M.A.  (Oxon.)  (Cassell  &  Co.);  The  Christian  Armed,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Huggard  (Burns  &  Oates)  ;  Health  Lectures  for 
the  People,  Vol.  X.  (Ileywood)  ;  and  Indijferentism,  by  the  Rev. 
John  MacLaughlin  (Burns  &  Oates). 


Note. — Miss  Saykr,  the  translator  of  Dante's  "  Convito,"  writes  to 
inform  us  that  she  is  not,  as  ive  supposed,  an  American. 

NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 
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BA.LLYCASTLE  AND  BALLYCOREE. 

THE  performance  of  Monday  was  the  last  important 
debate  of  the  Session  which  closed  yesterday  with  a 
Queen's  Speech  of  unusual  colourlessness  as  to  general 
measures,  but  with  significant  references  to  Ireland,  to  the 
Jubilee  celebration,  and  to  foreign  affairs.  Charitable 
souls  have  suggested  that  the  extraordinary  weakness 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech  on  Monday  was 
cbe  to  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  news,  confirmed  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  just  before  that  speech  began,  of  the 
murder  of  Constable  Whelahan  by  Moonlighters  in  the 
course  of  a  murderous  attempt  to  execute  the  behests  of  the 
National  League.  It  is  barely  possible  that  this  awkward 
incident,  on  which  most  Home  Rulers  observed  discreet 
silence  for  some  days,  may  have  had  some  effect ;  for  even 
Sir  William  Harcourt  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  does 
not  possess  Mr.  Gladstone's  superhuman  power  of  regard- 
ing all  things  as  lawful  on  his  side,  or  at  least  of  averting 
his  eyes  from  all  unlawful  things  on  that  side.  The  effect, 
therefore,  could  not  but  be  considerable.  The  right  hand 
of  a  political  party  may  not — and  in  this  case  of  course  did 
not — know  what  the  left  hand  doeth  or  did ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  right  hand  to  wash  itself  of  responsibility  for 
its  fellow.  And  the  awkward  murderers  of  Ballycastle  or 
Lisdoonvarna  had  on  Sunday  night  illustrated  but  too  plainly 
the  ways  and  habits  of  the  extreme  left  of  that  party,  the 
right  of  which  consists  of  the  English  Gladstonians.  We 
have  all,  of  course,  heard  the  falsehoods — as  silly  as  they 
are  impudent — about  the  absence  of  all  connexion  between 
Moonlighting  and  the  League,  and  about  the  especial  free- 
dom from  Moonlighting  of  places  where  the  League  is 
supreme.  So,  too,  it  is  believed  that  there  was  little  cattle- 
lifting  in  the  districts  where  Rob  Roy's  or  Vich  Ian 
Vohr's  blackmail  was  promptly  and  regularly  paid.  Yet 
cattle-lifting  was  the  sanction  of  blackmail,  and  Moonlight- 
ing is  the  sanction  of  the  League.  The  man  Sexton  had 
disregarded  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Dillon's  ipsissima  verba 
have  it,  "  no  one  would  be  permitted  "  to  hold  what 
is  called  evicted  land,  and  the  League's  police  were  set  to 
work  to  shoot  him  in  the  legs,  or  the  head,  or  wherever 
it  might  have  been.  Whether  Whelahan  lost  his  life 
in  consequence  of  his  ill-judged  reluctance  to  use  deadly 
weapons,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  a  matter  only  of  specu- 
lative interest.  The  chief  consolation  for  his  death  is 
that,  had  he  shot  his  assailant,  only  one  scoundrel  would 
have  died,  and  that  by  the  honourable  fate  of  the  bullet. 
There  is  good  hope  now  that  five  will  be  ushered  out  of 
the  world  by  the  much  more  suitable  machinery  of  the 
rope. 

We  have  said  that  this  occurrence,  coming  so  fatally  pat 
to  his  prepared  fustian,  may  have  dashed  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  spirits.  At  any  rate,  a  feebler  speech  has  been 
seldom  heard  from  him,  and  it  hardly  needed  Mr.  Balfour's 
smashing  reply — a  double-barrelled  discharge  which  not  only 
knocked  Sir  William  to  pieces,  but  shattered  Mr.  Gladstone's 
rejoinder  by  anticipation — to  expose  it.  The  lumbering  lore 
about  the  sacred  right  of  public  meetings  which  Sir  William 
extracted  from  his  text-books  certainly  possessed  all  the  force 
and  all  the  authority  it  possesses  now  when  Sir  William,  as 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  was  responsible  for  the  suppression  of 
meetings  by  the  hundred.  But  even  an  orator  who  thought 
it  worth  while  to  fall  back  on  Peterloo  might  have  thought 
twice  before  indulging  in  the  attempt  to  sneer  at  Lord 
Hartington.    The  meeting  at  Chatsworth  was  called  for 


objects  with  which  we  did  not  and  do  not  sympathize.  But 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  called,  as  the  Ennis  meeting 
was  called,  to  encourage  the  people  to  resist  the  law.  We' 
are  not  aware  that  it  was,  like  the  meeting  at  Mitchelstown, 
attended  by  practically  armed  forces  of  horse  and  foot  ready 
and  eager  to  attack  and  bludgeon  the  police.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  Lord  Hartington  would  have  taken  notice  of 
fifty  police  reporters,  except  perhaps  to  tell  some  one  to  see 
that  they  had  a  good  place  and  a  good  lunch  afterwards. 
And  we  are  quite  certain  that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
of  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  who  attended  at  Chatsworth 
would  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  which  set  out  to 
murder  Sexton  and  did  murder  Whelahan.  Now  of  the 
mob  of  ruffians  who  assaulted  the  police  at  Mitchelstown, 
every  man  was  a  Moonlighter  in  posse,  and  probably  a  good 
many  of  them  were  Moonlighters  in  esse. 

However,  the  scrupulousness  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
would  rather  not  talk  of  Mitchelstown,  although,  as  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  pointed  out  in  an  excellent  speech,  it 
does  not  fear  to  do  all  it  can  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  in  regard  to  this  very  matter.  Mr.  Balfour  was 
perfectly  justified  in  answering  what  Sir  William  meant  as 
well  as  what  he  said  and  going  straight  to  the  Mitchelstown 
question.  We  have  something  to  say  of  the  details  of 
that  affair  elsewhere.  But  two  things  we  must  say  here. 
The  first  thing  is  that,  while  it  is  going  rather  far  in 
any  case  to  expect  any  one  to  take  Mr.  Labouchere  as  a 
sober  and  serious  witness  to  matters  of  fact,  the  language 
which  Mr.  Labouchere  has  used  in  reference  to  all  persons 
in  authority,  from  Cabinet  Ministers  to  police  constables, 
in  Ireland  and  in  England,  puts  him  out  of  court  as  a  witness 
or  a  commentator  on  this  particular  case.  Eor  of  that  lan- 
guage the  violence  is  either  real  or  feigned.  If  it  is  the 
latter,  the  witness  is  tainted  at  once,  and  if  it  is  heartfelt, 
it  is  clear  that  the  speaker  is  not  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  enables  him  to  see  or  to  judge.  The  second  thing  is 
that  the  Nationalists  have  put  themselves  in  an  unfortunate 
dilemma.  They  cannot  have  their  victory  and  their  massacre, 
their  Peterloo  and  their  Fontenoy  both.  The  same  persons 
cannot  be  the  gallant  people  of  Tipperary,  of  whom  Mr. 
John  O'Connor  is  so  proud,  who  rout  the  police,  pursuing 
them  victoriously,  stoning  and  thrashing  the  wounded  as 
they  crawl,  and  the  meek  muster  of  martyrs  who  are  first 
wantonly  batoned  and  then  wantonly  fired  on.  Nor  can 
the  police  be  at  once  the  cowards  who  "  desert  their  com- 
"  rades,"  who  "  run  for  their  lives,"  and  so  forth,  and  the 
aggressive  banditti  who  murder  innocent  and  inoffensive 
men.  It  is  indeed  perfectly  possible  that  both  these  state- 
ments, or  sets  of  statements,  are  lies  ;  they  cannot  be  both 
true. 

In  fact,  however,  the  event  at  Ballycastle  is  much  more 
important  than  that  at  Mitchelstown.  The  bloodshed  at  the 
latter  place  is  in  itself  no  doubt  deplorable,  and  lovers  of 
exact  political  justice  may  specially  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
sufferers  were  not  the  deceivers,  but  at  worst  the  deceived, 
not  Irish  priests  or  English  members  of  Parliament,  but 
mere  harmless  peasants.  Your  bullet  is,  no  doubt,  lacking 
in  discrimination.  But  it  is  proved  that  the  great  army  of 
Tipperary  fled  like  hares  before  the  few  shots  fired ;  and 
after  a  few  more — perhaps  with  good  luck  without  any  more 
now  that  the  Ballycastle  matter  has  come  to  help — there 
will  be  little  thought  of  trying  "  local  Eontenoys  "  again. 
There  would  probably  have  been  no  bloodshed  at  all  but  for 
the  countenance  which  has  lately  been  extended  to  Parnel- 
lite  crime  by  one  English  party,  and  the  almost  criminal 
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slackness  -with  which  it  has  been  tolerated  by  the  other. 
All  clear-sighted  lookers-on  have  again  and  again  and 
again  warned  Government  after  Government  that  it  must 
come  to  this.  But  even  the  palaver-bemused  senses  of 
English  Gladstonians  must  understand  the  comment  which 
the  affair  at  Ballycastle  makes  on  the  Government  policy 
at  Ennis  and  Mitehelstown.  It  is  in  order  to  break  down 
the  tyranny  which  planned  the  attack  on  Sexton's  house 
that  the  meeting  at  the  one  place  was  proclaimed  and 
that  the  police  fired  at  the  other.  To  expect  to  put 
down  murderous  tyranny  of  this  kind  without  bloodshed 
Mould  be  unreasonable  indeed.  To  expect  that  even  a 
little  firmness  would  suffice  to  restore  the  authority  jeopar- 
dized by  Gladstouian  connivance  and  Tory  irresolution 
would  be  hardly  less  so.  But  the  blood  of  Constable 
Wiielaiiax  will  not  have  been  shed  in  vain,  and  the  blood- 
shed at  Mitehelstown  will  be  shed  to  good  purpose,  if  both 
bring  home  to  Englishmen,  as  they  should,  what  the  policy  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists  w  hich  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party 
are  supporting  really  means.  The  Parnellite  programme, 
the  Parnellite  methods,  the  Parnellite  objects,  are  set  forth 
as  Ilias  in  nuce  in  that  little  history  of  the  Ballycastle 
affair.  Sexton  had  been  summoned  by  the  National  League 
to  give  up  an  "  evicted  farm,"  he  had  failed  to  do  so,  the 
Moonlighters  were  in  his  house,  and  were  about  to  murder 
him.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  procedure  of  the  National  League.  That 
is  the  s}'stem  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  striving  to  keep  alive 
in  Ireland.  That  is  what  the  men  who  managed  the  meet- 
ing at  Mitehelstown  are  battling  for.  And  that  is  what  the 
Government  of  the  Queen  is  resolved  to  stop,  let  it  cost 
what  blood  of  guilty  men,  what  bluster  from  the  abettors  of 
the  guilty  it  may. 


SOME  LESSONS  OF  MITCHELSTOWN. 

rTIHE  untoward  affray  at  Mitehelstown  will  not  be  with- 
-L  out  its  uses  if  it  finally  convinces  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  and  the  executive  authorities  in  Ireland  of  the 
futility  of  doing  things  by  halves.  Warnings  of  this  kind 
are  still  far  from  superfluous,  though  encouraging  examples 
like  that  of  the  Ballycoree  meeting  are  certainly  more 
desirable.  In  that  case  the  law  not  only  prevailed,  but 
prevailed  in  the  best  way ;  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed, 
and  (what  is  of  the  first  importance  in  Ireland)  the  enemies 
of  the  law  were  made  ridiculous.  There  was  no  force,  and 
not  much  display  of  force,  but  it  was  made  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned that  force  was  on  the  side  of  the  law,  and  would  be 
used  if  necessary  with  vigour  and  firmness.  Accordingly 
there  was  no  resistance,  and  nothing  to  manufacture  a 
grievance  of  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  the  law  did 
prevail ;  and  the  Parnellites  were  reduced  to  claiming  a 
moral  triumph— the  last  refuge  of  defeated  and  discredited 
sedition.  Colonel  Turner's  conduct  was  a  model  for  all 
soldiers  charged  with  similar  disagreeable  duties.  A  less 
resolute  will  or  a  less  judicious  manner  of  declaring  it 
might  have  led  to  as  bad  results  as  those  of  Mitehelstown 
were  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  or  worse. 

We  call  the  immediate  results  of  Mitehelstown  bad  be- 
cause, though  sedition  was  defeated,  it  was  not  effectually 
discredited ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  allowed  to  gain  some 
of  the  elements  of  popular  credit.  The  incidents  are  of  a  too 
familiar  type.  Armed  servants  of  the  Government  are  in 
contact  with  an  assembly  of  men  in  a  thoroughly  hostile 
temper,  and  sufficiently  armed  and  organized  in  an  irregular 
way  to  offer  resistance  to  anything  short  of  military  action. 
There  is  an  irritating  show  of  force  for  a  purpose  which  is 
unpopular  and  not  obviously  necessary.  Resistance  is  made. 
The  officers  endeavour  to  overcome  it  without  using  military 
weapons,  but  their  numbers  are  insufficient;  they  are  defeated, 
and  their  reward  for  having  been  tender  to  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  the  mob  is  to  be  put  in  danger  of  their  own.  At  last 
they  remember  perforce  that  they  bear  arms.  With  or  without 
orders,  there  is  firing.  By  this  time  the  men  arc  out  of  hand, 
and  the  fire  is  delivered  more  or  less  at  random.  The  mob, 
never  having  intended  to  stand  fire,  disperses.  The  ringleaders 
escape;  two  or  three  people,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been 
actively  concerned  in  the  riot,  are  wounded  or  killed,  and 
are  straightway  added  to  the  martyrs  and  confessors  who 
adorn  the  calendar  of  anarchy.  Among  the  officers  of  the 
law  there  is  a  longer  list  of  casualties,  perhaps  quite  as 
grave;  but  these  lack  the  dramatic  interest  of  gunshot,  and 
the  sufferers  get  scant  praise  or  pity  from  their  friends,  and 
are  execrated  as  murderers  by  the  other  side  for  having 


presumed  to  defend  their  lives.  The  prevention  of  such 
consequences,  in  circumstances  like  those  of  Mitehelstown, 
demands  resolution,  coolness,  and  j udgment  on  the  part  of 
those  in  authority,  and  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  not 
only  courage  and  discipline,  but  that  passive  courage  which 
is  the  highest  and  hardest  part  of  a  soldier's  training. 
Censure  in  cold  blood  has  always  been  an  easy  feat;  and  we 
have  no  mind  to  pass  a  censorious  judgment  on  things  done 
in  tumult  and  under  extreme  provocation.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  troops  in  the  world,  treated  as  the  Con- 
stabulary were  at  Mitehelstown,  would  have  refrained,  or 
ought  to  have  refrained,  from  using  their  firearms.  We 
believe  there  are  very  few  Governments  in  the  world  which, 
would  instruct  or  even  permit  their  soldiers  or  police  to  be 
so  long-suffering.  It  might  even  be  said  that  the  men  who' 
fired  are  to  blame,  if  at  all,  for  not  firing  more  deliberately 
and  with  better  effect. 

Of  what,  then,  do  we  complain  1  for  we  have  said  we 
are,  to  a  certain  extent  and  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
dissatisfied.  We  complain  of  the  want  of  a  distinct  purpose 
and  resolution  at  the  outset,  and  of  an  unmistakable  decla- 
ration of  them.  It  is  not  enough  on  such  occasions  for  the 
servants  of  the  law  to  be  in  the  right.  They  must  put 
themselves  conspicuously  and  abundantly  in  the  right.  To 
state  the  matter  in  its  crudest  form,  the  magistrate  who 
orders  soldiers  to  fire  on  their  fellow-subjects  is  either  dis- 
charging a  painful  duty  or  committing  a  crime.  If  some- 
one is  killed,  and  the  issue  comes  to  be  determined  in  a. 
court  of  justice,  the  homicide  has  to  be  justified,  not  merely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  judge,  a  soldier,  or  a  statesman,  but 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  common  jury.  The  Biot  Act  is 
chiefly  a  means  of  lightening  the  burden  thus  cast  upon 
armed  defenders  of  order ;  a  burden  that  might  otherwise 
be  intolerable.  There  is  no  law  against  using  military 
force  without  "  reading  the  Biot  Act " ;  but  the  formal 
proclamation  provided  by  the  Act  supersedes  other  j  ustifica- 
tion,  and  sharpens  the  penalty  against  a  continuance  of 
peace-breaking.  But  when  the  common  law  says,  "  You 
"  shall  not  only  be  right,  but,  officer  or  private  citizen,  you 
"  shall  meike  yourself  right  with  a  jury,"  this  is  only  the 
literal  expression  of  a  spirit  which  goes  much  further  in 
English  affairs.  Our  Executive  Government  is  perpetually 
on  its  trial  before  public  opinion  and  sentiment,  which  are- 
seldom  minutely  informed,  and  still  more  seldom  capable  of 
making  nice  distinctions.  This  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing,  but  so  it  is.  Under  a  popular  Constitution  the 
Executive  cannot  afford  to  do  wrong ;  it  can  almost  as  little 
afford  to  be  narrowly  right. 

The  Mitehelstown  meeting  was  probably  an  unlawful 
assembly  in  itself.  It  might  have  been  good  policy  not  to 
allow  such  a  meeting  at  all.  It  might  conceivably  have 
been  good  policy  to  treat  it  with  contempt.  If  the 
meeting  was  lawful,  any  one  who  was  there  was  of  course 
free  to  take  notes,  and  might  claim  at  need  to  be  pro- 
tected in  so  doing.  But  a  Government  reporter  is  not 
an  officer  known  to  the  law.  He  and  the  escort  of  Con- 
stabulary had  the  same  right  to  be  there  as  any  one  else,, 
neither  more  nor  less.  No  doubt  the  refusal  to  let  him  ap- 
proach the  speakers  was,  under  the  circumstances,  strong 
evidence  of  the  assembly  being  altogether  unlawful.  But 
then  the  better  course  would  have  been,  it  seems  to  us,  to- 
have  made  it  known  that,  if  the  reporter  were  excluded  or 
molested,  the  meeting  would  forthwith  be  dispersed,  and 
dispersed  by  military  action  in  case  of  resistance.  As  it 
was,  there  was  no  solemn  warning  of  any  kind,  and  the 
Constabulary  tried  to  make  way  by  exerting  the  kind  of 
moderate  and  ordinary  force  which  is  sufficient  in  an  ordi- 
nary crowd.  This  did  not  make  it  lawful  to  resist  them  ; 
nevertheless,  they  put  themselves  both  physically  and 
morally  at  a  disadvantage;  the  law  threw  away  some  of 
its  chances,  and  the  rioters  gained  all  that  it  lost. 

As  might  bo  expected,  the  Executive  has  got  no  thanks 
for  its  moderation.  Why  should  avowed  and  shameless 
sedition  give  thanks  for  being  scotched  and  not  killed  1  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  government,  moderation  in  details  is 
appreciated.  The  practice  of  it  is  no  small  part  of  the 
secret  of  good  administration.  In  dealing  with  organized 
sedition,  it  counts  for  nothing;  and  administrators,  un- 
fortunately, have  to  learn  this  also.  Full  exercise  of  power r 
or  large  magnanimity  resting  on  obvious  power,  will  alone 
be  effective  in  this  case.  The  lesson  of  Mitehelstown  is,  as 
we  have  said  at  first,  that  half-measures  will  not  do. 
Military  or  quasi-military  force  should  not  be  used  with- 
out well  counting  the  necessity  and  the  cost.  But  when 
it  is  used  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  or  hesi- 
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to  tho  Unions,  with  a  recommendation  that  thoy  should 
"frame  their  rules  in  such  a  maimer  as  should  prevent  tho 

"  working  of  overtime  by  insisting  on  employers  of  labour 

"  paying  a  prohibitive  prico  for  every  hour,  or  Traction 
"  of  an  hour,  worked  after  the  complel  ion  of  the  ordinary 
"  day."  It  cannot  at  present  he  known  whether  the  Unions 
will  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Congress,  or  whether 
employers  will  submit  to  the  prohibition  of  voluntary 
agreements  with  their  workmen.  The  supposed  necessity 
of  taking  stoingent  measures  against  overtime  raises  a  doubt 
whether  the  eight-hour  movement  is  within  reach  of  imme- 
diate or  early  success.    A  restriction  of  the  regular  time  of 


tation.  Clear  warning  should  be  given  to  peaceable  foils 
to  keep  out  of  harm's  way,  and  action,  when  taken,  should 
bo  such  as  to  make  resistance  impossible.  It  is  needful 
to  add  in  this  country—though  in  Franco,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  or  the  United  States  such  an  addition  would 
seem  an  insult  to  common  sense — that  men  who  expose 
their  lives  in  defending  the  public  peace  should  know 
that  they  may  count  on  the  support  of  their  masters,  both 
against  the  corporal  violence  of  tho  rioter  and  the  assassin, 
and  against  the  calumnies  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  know 
the  meaning  of  reputation,  and  for  whom  only  rioters'  and 
murderers'  lives  are  sacred. 


THE  TRADES-UNION  CONGRESS. 

THE  numerous  courtiers  of  the  working  class  probably 
dislike  the  strain  which  has  been  imposed  on  their 
interested  enthusiasm  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Trades- 
Union  Congress.  Mr.  Arch  informed  his  disciples  that  the 
owners  of  lands  are  brigands.  Another  orator  produced  a 
calculation  which  showed  that  the  royalties  which  now 
belong  to  mine-owners  might  provide  pensions  of  30/.  a  year 
for  a  large  number  of  miners.  The  Congress  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  land  ought  to  be  transferred  from  its 
present  proprietors  to  the  nation,  and  that  an  instalment 
should  immediately  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a  Land-tax.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  every  scheme  of  robbery  which 
was  proposed  received  the  approbation  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  delegates.  Selfish  and  lawless  violation  of  existing 
rights  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity characterized  all  the  discussions.  The  Congress, 
while  it  is  inclined  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Legislature, 
plainly  indicated  the  extravagance  of  misgovernment  which 
would  result  from  the  supremacy  of  the  class  to  which  the 
delegates  belong.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Trades- 
Unions  possess  great  electoral  power,  though  with  their 
families  they  only  form  a  fraction  of  the  whole  community. 
According  to  the  statement  of  their  Secretary  the  delegates 
represented  between  600,000  and  700,000  constituents. 
Probably  half  the  number  may  have  Parliamentary  votes, 
and  they  and  their  wives  and  children  may  perhaps  number 
a  million  and  a  half.  Their  leaders  may  possibly  transact 
the  proper  business  of  the  Union  with  integrity  and  reason- 
able skill.  When  they  meddle  with  politics  they  display 
the  recklessness  of  demagogues,  and  their  economic  theories 
are  founded  on  ignorant  cupidity.  If  any  other  section 
of  the  community  had  organized  itself  with  the  avowed 
object  of  promoting  class  legislation,  the  conspiracy  would 
have  been  loudly  denounced  ;  but  such  a  design  might  com- 
mand a  certain  kind  of  respect  if  the  attempt  were  likely 
to  be  successful.  The  Trades-Union  agitators,  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  efforts,  would  ruin  their  followers  by  the 
destruction  or  discouragement  of  industry.  Employers  and 
capitalists  in  general  would  for  the  most  part  have  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon,  unless,  indeed,  all  private  property 
is  to  be  confiscated.  Factory  hands  might  find  themselves 
permanently  in  the  same  condition  of  which  some  of  them 
have  had  experience  during  a  strike  or  lock-out. 

There  was  little  difference  of  opinion  among  the  delegates 
on  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  daily  time  of  work  to 
eight  hours.  Mr.  Broadhurst  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading a  majority  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  invoke, 
at  least  for  the  present,  the  intervention  of  Parliament. 
The  general  desire  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  is  natural, 
but  the  application  of  legislative  compulsion  to  the  purpose 
might  be  in  the  highest  degree  oppressive.  The  speakers 
who  most  strongly  insisted  on  the  eight  hours  rule  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  general  or  frequent  practice  of  working 
overtime  in  several  branches  of  industry.  As  one  indignant 
orator  said,  with  obvious  truth,  the  men  who  work  over- 
time had  no  other  object  than  to  receive  a  few  extra 
shillings  on  Saturday  night.  The  same  motive  power 
impels  the  whole  machinery  of  labour.  If  in  some  cases 
the  employers  put  pressure  on  their  workmen,  it  is  evident 
that  they  find  the  nominal  hours  insufficient  to  secure 
economical  and  remunerative  production.  A  few  of  the 
delegates  seemed  to  feel  a  doubt  whether  they  would  be 
supported  by  their  constituents  in  any  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  overtime.  The  most  industrious  and  most 
efficient  workmen  may  perhaps  not  be  inclined  to  diminish 
their  own  receipts  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number 
pf  shareholders  in  the  fund  which  is  distributed  in  wages. 
Tho  Congress,  after  much  discussion,  remitted  the  matter 


labour  would  evidently  increase  the  temptation  of  making 
overtime  both  to  masters  and  workmen,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  would  bo 
maintained,  either  for  an  ordinary  day  of  eight  hours  or  for 
any  extra  continuance  of  labour.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  none  of  the  speakers  at  Swansea  referred  to  tho 
diminution  of  wages  even  as  a  possible  result  of  then- 
proposal. 

The  same  neglect  of  obvious  economic  contingencies  was 
shown  in  the  treatment  by  the  delegates  of  the  question  of 
domestic  and  foreign  competition.  Even  if  the  Trades- 
Unions  succeed  in  enforcing  an  eight-hours'  term,  both  on 
their  own  members  and  on  the  employers,  non-Unionist 
workmen  will  still  exercise  their  discretion.  They  also 
would,  of  course,  prefer  a  shorter  duration  of  daily  labour, 
if  it  could  be  effected  without  a  corresponding  sacrifice  ; 
but  the  offer  of  higher  wages  for  a  day's  work  of  nine 
hours  would  be  almost  universally  accepted  by  those  who 
retained  their  freedom  of  action.  The  statement  that  in 
several  parts  of  the  Continent  men  work  for  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  whether  or  not  it  is  strictly  accurate,  was  accepted 
as  true  by  the  Congress.  The  project  of  an  International 
Congress  found  general  favour,  though  the  selection  of 
Bradford  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  next  year  seems  to 
indicate  the  postponement  of  the  more  ambitious  scheme. 
The  real  and  ostensible  purpose  of  the  proposed  meeting 
with  foreign  delegates  was  to  procure  a  reduction  of  Con- 
tinental hours  of  labour,  and  an  advance  of  Continental 
wages  to  the  English  standard.  An  ulterior  object  was 
to  raise  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and  consequently  to 
diminish  competition.  For  similar  reasons  the  Congress 
denounced  the  anomalous  sugar  bounties,  which  are  im- 
posed in  defiance  of  economy  and  common  sense  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  capitalists  and  workmen  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  sugar-refining.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  the  comments  of  a  French  or  German 
delegate  to  an  International  Congress,  if  it  were  proposed 
to  transfer  a  considerable  industiy  from  the  Continent  for 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  his  English  colleagues  and  their 
employers.  Although  the  leaders  of  the  Trades-Unions 
may  not  fully  understand  the  tendency  of  their  doctrine 
and  practice,  they  will  inevitably  find  themselves,  if  they 
succeed  in  their  present  agitation,  committed  to  the  system 
of  protective  duties.  Eight  hours'  work  at  high  wages 
cannot  compete  on  equal  terms  with  sixteen  or  with  twelve 
hours  paid  at  a  lower  rate.  The  balance  can  only  be  re- 
dressed by  the  concession  of  a  monopoly  to  English  work- 
men. In  almost  every  other  part  of  the  world  protection 
to  native  industry  has  become  an  article  of  the  democratic 
creed.  Free-trade  would  probably  not  have  been  established 
in  England  if  the  class  which  was  forty  years  ago  chiefly 
interested  in  maintaining  protective  duties  had  not  been  a 
small  and  privileged  minority.  When  the  Corn-laws  and 
the  Navigation-laws  were  repealed,  English  producers  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  other  industrial  com- 
munities. Associations  of  workmen  will  probably  soon 
undertake  an  agitation  for  the  reversal  of  Free-trade  policy. 

The  appetite  of  Trades-Unions  for  legislation  in  favour  of 
their  own  class  was  oddly  exhibited  in  the  condemnation  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  one  branch  of  female  employment.  The 
delegates  not  unreasonably  considered  that  the  business  of 
chain-making  was  ill  suited  to  women.  Those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  manufacture  only  know  that  iron  is 
hard  and  heavy,  and  that  almost  all  methods  of  manipulating 
the  metal  seem  to  require  masculine  strength.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  grown-up  women  should  not  be  allowed 
to  earn  moderate  wages  by  any  kind  of  labour  which  is 
subject  to  no  indecorous  or  immoral  conditions.  Miss 
Black,  apparently  the  only  female  delegate  who  took 
part  in  the  proceedings,  reminded  her  colleagues  that  the 
chainmakers  were  not  represented  in  the  Congress,  and 
that  their  earnings  were  necessary  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  their  families.    The  stern  moralists  of  the 
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Unions  persisted  in  denouncing  a  practice  which,  whether  or 
not  it  is  advantageous  to  women,  incidentally  tends  to  lower 
the  wages  of  men.  Their  sympathy  with  English  seamen, 
which  may  have  been  more  disinterested  than  their  com- 
passion for  women,  took  a  somewhat  extravagant  form. 
The  Congress  demanded  that  no  British  ship's  crew  should 
include  more  than  one  third  of  foreigners  in  any  depart- 
ment. It  is  a  cause  for  regret  that  shipowners  find  it 
necessary  to  man  their  ships  with  a  large  proportion  of 
foreign  seamen.  They  find  that  Norwegians  and  Danes  are 
steadier  and  more  sober  than  Englishmen  ;  and  Lascars  are 
content  with  lower  wages,  and  are,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
more  amenable  lo  discipline.  "While  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry are  assailed  or  threatened  by  foreign  competition,  a 
great  part  of  the  maritime  carrying  trade  of  the  world  is 
still  in  the  bands  of  English  shipowners.  The  measure 
which  was  approved  by  the  Swansea  Congress  would  pro- 
bably ciipple  or  annihilate  the  branch  of  industry  to 
which  it  would  apply.  One  of  the  speakers  in  favour  of 
the  resolution  candidly  expressed  his  opinion  that  British 
seamen  were  entitled  to  protection.  Whether  a  partial 
monopoly  of  employment  might  destroy  the  industry  which 
was  to  be  protected  was  a  question  which  the  supporters  of 
the  motion  neglected  to  consider.  Erom  the  opening  of  the 
Congress  to  its  close  almost  all  its  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  limitation  of  freedom.  The  officers  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  Unions  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  ability ;  but  the 
habit  of  consulting  only  the  interests  and  the  prejudices 
of  a  single  class  tends  to  make  them  and  their  followers 
economic  heretics  and  political  bigots.  The  resolutions  of 
the  Congress  on  landed  property,  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
meeting  at  Ennis,  and  on  other  political  questions  were  in  a 
high  degree  discreditable. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  RUSSIA. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted,  if  not  very  vehemently  regretted, 
that  some  rioting  should  have  taken  place  in  the 
Bulgarian  capital,  because  everything  of  the  kind  is  sure  to 
be  used  to  Bulgaria's  disadvantage.  There  is,  indeed,  every 
excuse  for  the  noisy  people  who  broke  M.  Karaveloff's 
windows.  Bulgaria  is  very  young,  and  the  niceties  of 
civilized  life  are  but  ill  understood  there.  Your  Bulgarian 
would  very  likely  stare  if  he  were  told  that  it  is  quite  right 
to  make  fowl-stealers  or  prize-fighters  uncomfortable  in 
prison ;  but  that,  if  a  man  stirs  up  a  whole  population 
against  the  law,  tempts  thousands  of  men  to  risk  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  the  defenders  of  order,  consorts  with 
ruffians  who  seek  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  innocent 
lives,  he  must,  if  he  is  caught,  be  indulged  in  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  first-class  hotel.  They  would  fail  to  understand 
the  nice  distinction  which  sentences  a  private  soldier 
who  merely  sleeps  on  his  post  to  be  shot,  but  allows  a 
politician  to  intrigue  with  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  to  endeavour  to  thwart  and  hamper  that  country's 
arms  in  war  and  her  diplomacy  in  peace  by  every  pos- 
sible means.  They  are  very  foolish,  fond  young  men, 
these  Bulgarians — the  schoolboys  or  undergraduates  of  the 
European  family— and  their  conduct  is  highly  to  be  repro- 
bated. But  we  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  seriously  angry  with 
undergraduates  or  schoolboys  when  they  express  a  generous, 
if  a  rather  undisciplined,  indignation.  However,  after  the 
wonderful  performances  of  last  year — the  tortured  patriots 
whose  howls  were  drowned  by  bands,  the  victims  tied  up 
in  sacks,  and  all  the  other  sprouts  of  Russian  imagination 
— we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  stone-throwing  of 
Sofia  will  become  something  very  dreadful  indeed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  insignificant  enough, 
though  Sir  William  IIarcourt,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Labouciiere  will  be  horrified  to  hear  that  "the  police 
"  charged  the  people." 

It  seems  to  be  part  of  Prince  Bismarck's  bargain  with 
Russia  that  the  cue  of  magnifying  this  casual  riot  into  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech  in  Bulgaria 
should  be  taken  up  by  German  newspapers ;  and  there  is, 
indeed,  no  doubt  that  Russia  is  welcome  to  just  as  much 
official  German  ink  as  will  give  her  pleasure.  From  the  ink 
to  the  blood  of  the  tco-famous  Pomeranian  is,  however,  a 
long  way  ;  and  very  strong  evidence  will  have  to  be  brought 
forward  before  any  sane  man  believes  that  the  Prince  has 
written  his  agreement  with  the  Czar  in  the  more  costly 
liquor.  The  form  in  which,  according  to  the  latest  and  more 
authentic  reports,  Germany's  support  to  the  preposterous 


Ernkotii  proposal  is  to  be  given  would  of  itself  show  how 
strictly  limited  German  support  is.  If  Turkey  will  herself 
propose  to  the  Powers  to  send  a  Commissioner — not  neces- 
sarily General  Ernroth— Germany  will  back  the  proposal. 
This  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  probable.  It  is  no  business  of 
Germany's  to  provoke  her  neighbour  by  openly  opposing 
proposals  which  other  Powers  more  directly  interested  can 
make  of  no  effect  if  they  choose ;  and  her  course  of  proceed- 
ing would  thus  be  like  something  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
private  life.  The  kind  friend  who  gives  his  vote  and  interest 
to  a  candidate  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  disoblige,  after 
carefully  ascertaining  that  that  candidate  has  no  chance 
of  election,  is  by  no  means  an  unknown  personage.  And 
unless  Austria  and  England  have  lost  their  heads,  or  unless- 
some  singular  change  comes  upon  the  policy  of  Italy,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Lieutenant-Prince  scheme  has  not  only 
no  chance,  but  no  possibility  of  success,  even  if  the  support 
of  so  oddly  joined  a  couple  of  allies  as  France  and  Germany 
be  regarded  as  secured  to  Russia.  Now  Prince  Bismarck  is 
certainly  not  bound  to  do  for  Austria,  England,  and  Italy 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves,  and  what  his  action  on  the 
other  side  will  not  prevent  them  from  doing.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  choose  to  oppose  this  preposterous 
notion,  that  again  is  no  business  of  his.  If  he  has  no- 
intention  of  fighting  against  Bulgaria,  certainly  he  has  no- 
intention  of  fighting  for  her,  still  less  of  fighting  for  Powers 
who  can  fight,  and  will  not  fight  for  themselves. 

The  deficiency  of  news  as  to  the  Afghan  fugitives  from; 
Teheran  after  their  first  repulse  from  the  frontier  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  distance  of  the  district  in  which  Ayoub 
was  last  seen  from  posts  and  telegraphs.  Professor  Vambery 
is  always  well  disposed  towards  England  and  •well  informed 
on  these  matters,  but  it  hardly  needed  his  authority  to- 
establish  the  facts  that  Russia  is  very  fond  of  having  pre- 
tenders at  hand  for  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  that  Ayoub 
has  or  had  a  considerable  party  in  Afghanistan.  We  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  reason  for  finding  fault  with  the 
Afghan  prince  because  he  took  English  money.  In  the  first 
place,  the  circumstances  in  which  he  took  it  were  not  only 
none  of  his  making,  but  arose  very  much  against  his  will. 
In  the  second,  all  Orientals  take  Occidental  money  when 
they  can  get  it — a  proceeding  which,  to  tell  the  honest  truth, 
is  more  than  justified,  considering  the  history  of  transactions 
between  the  East  and  the  West  and  the  state  of  the  debtor- 
and-creditor  account  between  them.  The  root  of  wisdom  as  to 
the  whole  matter  is  to  be  found  rather  in  those  utterances 
of  the  Indian  Commander-in-Chief,  to  which  we  referred 
briefly  last  week,  than  in  the  words  of  the  intelligent  and 
friendly  Hungarian  professor- — whom,  by  the  way,  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  as  a  Unionist.  Nothing  more  weighty 
than  Sir  Frederick  Roberts's  declaration  of  his  belief  that 
the  Indian  army  has  been  and  is  being  organized  so  as  to 
be  able  to  take  whatever  attack  may  be  made,  either  from 
Russia  or  elsewhere,  in  its  own  hand  and  dispose  of  it,  has 
recently  been  said.  In  the  first  place,  the  speaker  is  not  a 
man  of  many  words  or  of  loose  ones  ;  in  the  second,  he  has 
never  been  famous  for  taking  rosy-coloured  views  of  military 
matters ;  and  in  the  third,  he  has  had  more  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  kind  of 
country  in  which  it  would  have  to  be  done  than  any  man 
alive.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years  and  the  policy 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Governments  in  especial  pursued, 
and  in  which  the  English  nation  acquiesced,  have  made  this 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  army  the  only  thing 
left  to  trust  in. 

It  is,  however,  needless  to  say  that  it  is  a  readiness  of 
defence  only,  and  iias  no  aggressive  purpose.    England  cer- 
tainly does  not  want  to  fight;  perhaps,  indeed,  she  pushes 
that  disinclination   too  far.      It  is  equally  certain  that 
Germany  does  not  want  to  fight,  though  she  is  both  wisely 
and  creditably  chary  of  announcing  the  fact  quite  so  openly 
as  England  does.    For  Turkey,  who  can  hardly  pay  her 
way  anyhow,  to  want  to  fight  would  be  madness  ;  and 
Austria  has  no  reason  to  wish  to  try  the  stability  of  her 
famous  unstable  equilibrium.  Italy  has  no  reason  to  seek  par- 
ticipation in  a  great  war,  though  she  might  not  absolutely 
decline  such   participation  if  it  lay  in  her  way.  There 
remain  only  France  and  Russia.    The  former,  no  doubt,  is 
very  much  excited  just  now  by  the  discovery  that  she  really 
has  gaiter-buttons  in  store  and  ready  to  issue.    But  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  one  of  the  periodical  fits  of 
Gallic  crowing  will  turn  into  actual  use  of  the  spurs,  unless 
France  is  set  on  by  Russia.    All,  therefore,  depends  upon 
this  latter  Power  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia.  The  chances 
of  war  and  peace  are  in  the  folds  of  the  Czar's  toga — 
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that  is  to  say,  they  depend  upon  the  personal  caprice 
of  a  sovereign  of  whom  less  is  personally  known  than  of  any 
sovereign  in  Europe.  The  conllict  of  opinion  about  the 
Czau's "character,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  accuracy,  the 
absence  of  any  certain  knowledge  of  it  even  in  those  who 
profess  themselves  best  informed,  is  a  curious  and,  for  a 
prince  who  has  now  reigned  some  years,  an  almost  un- 
precedented thing.  If,  as  is  asserted  by  persons  not  ill 
informed  and  with  no  prejudice  against  the  Czar  or  his 
people,  he  has  allowed  a  personal  dislike  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
to  succeed  his  personal  dislike  of  Prince  Alexander,  the 
outlook  is  not  good.  These  personal  dislikes  of  any  one  and 
every  one  who  happens  to  thwart  or  give  trouble  to  the 
disliker  are  constant  signs  of  a  weak  and  passionate  nature, 
and  they  make  the  conduct  of  business  not  so  much  difficult 
as  impossible.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Prince  Bismarck's 
present  course  of  humouring  the  Russian  designs  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  not  furthering  them  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  European  peace ;  but,  what  with  hotheads  in  Russia  and 
hotheads  in  France,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  that  peace  has 
often  stood  on  a  much  firmer  basis. 


COMPARATIVE  POPULARITY. 

TO  perpetrate  a  list  of  one's  favourite  authors  is  simply  to 
confess  one's  intellectual  idiosyncrasies  and  one's  limita- 
tions in  art.  The  position,  indeed,  that  if  you  tell  us  whom  you 
read  we  can  tell  you  what  you  are,  is  generally  unassailable. 
But  one's  favourite  authors,  after  all,  are  for  oneself,  and 
nobody  else;  and  publishing  the  tale  of  them  is  about  as 
profitable  as  giving  any  other  purely  personal  information. 
The  craze,  it  may  be  added,  appears  to  have  had  its  day  j 
and  we  should  not  have  raised  its  melancholy  ghost  for  so 
much  as  a  single  moment  if,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
New  York  Critic,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sergel  had  not  been 
moved,  not  only  to  take  exception  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
"  Best  Hundred  Books,"  but  to  compile  and  bruit  abroad 
certain  statistics  of  a  different  type  and  degree  of  interest. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sergel  that  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
list — the  prime  cause  of  the  fashion,  or  lune,  in  question — is 
positively  "amazing."    The  chances  are,  he  thinks,  that 
"  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  "  has  read  all  the  books  con- 
tained in  it,  and  that  many  have  not  perused  the  half  of 
them.    He  regards  with  little  favour,  too,  the  statistics 
which,  when  the  epidemic  raged  its  hottest,  were  collected 
from  "the  English  public  libraries."    They  were  "supposed 
"  to  indicate,"  he  says,  that  the  books  most  frequently 
borrowed  are  also  the  books  most  commonly  read ;  but  this 
appears  to  him  "  an  unwarranted  assumption,"  inasmuch 
as  it  "  ignores  the  greatest  body  of  readers — the  book- 
"  buyers."    He  admits  that  "  some  books  that  are  bought 
"are  not  read";  but  he  contends — and  with  justice — that, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  many  are  bought  that  are  read  not 
"  only  by  the  buyer,  but  by  his   family  and  friends." 
Obviously  the  proper  thing  for  an  inquirer  to  do  was  to 
find  out  what  authors  sell  best,  and  then  impart  his  re- 
sults to  an  interested  and  discerning  public.    This  is  what 
Mr.  Sergel  has  done.    It  was  impossible  for  him  to  extend 
his  inquiry  over  all  the  States ;  but  he  could,  and  did, 
sample  them.    He  made  application  to  "  a  wholesale  book- 
"  store  whose  trade  extends  over  the  northern  half  of  the 
"  Mississippi  Valley,"  and  obtained  therefrom  an  account 
of  the  sales  of  certain  authors  during  a  period  of  five  years. 
Then  he  took  a  thousand  for  his  top  figure,  and  made  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  other  numbers ;  he  deducted 
from  his  account  "  the  sales  of  the  various  cheap '  libraries,' " 
so  that,  as  he  is  careful  to  observe,  the  comparison  he  shows 
is  "  unfair  to  the  British  novelists  "  ;  and  he  discovered,  at 
once,  that  of  at  least  a  third  of  the  books  found  worthy  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  not  so  much  as  one  poor  copy  had  been 
sold,  while  the  others,  "  if  represented  at  all,  must  be  repre- 
"  senteel  by  very  small  fractions."    For  the  rest,  his  results 
are  so  thoroughly  well  calculated  to  depress  the  eager  spirit 
of  Mr.  William  D.  Howells  that  we  do  not  scruple  to 
call  attention  to  them.    The  top  number,  1,000,  belongs  to 
Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  of  whose  novels  Mr.  Sergel's  informant 
is  understood  to  "  make  a  speciality,"  to  the  extent  of 
"  probably  selling  more  of  them  than  any  other  Western 
"  bookseller."     Next  to  him — as  800  is  to  1,000 — comes 
the  antiquated  and  exploded  impostor,  Dickens  ;  and  ho  in 
his  turn  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  H.  Holmes,  with 
342;  Miss  Louisa  M.Alcott,  with  282;  and  that  flagrant 
old  humbug,  Walter  Scott,  with  232 — or  50  less  than  the 


author  of  Lit  fir.  Wornm.  After  this  a  sort  of  dry  rot  sets  in 
among   English  and  American  "  lictionists "  alike.  Mrs. 

Stowe,  M iss  Fleming,  and  <  renoral  Lew  Wallace  all  top  tho 
hundred,  it  is  true;  but  Geobqe  ELIOT  and  Th  ACKER  AY 
count  only  84  and  74  buyers  (in  five  years!)  respectively; 
while  HAWTHORNE  commands  but  50  (which  isonlyten  more 
than  Mr.  R.  L.Stevenson);  Messrs.  EoQLESTON  and  MaRXON 
Crawford  decline  upon  46  and  41,  Mrs.  Burnett  has  to  bo 
content  with  18,  Mr.  William  D.  Howells  (O  misery!) 
with  14,  Mr.  Aldricii  with  6,  and  Mr.  Henry  James — 
whose  J'rincess  Casamassima  has  just  been  discovered  by 
his  brother  novelist,  the  hero  of  the  fourteen  sales  aforesaid, 
to  be  "of  greater  scope  and  variety  than  Balzac  " — with  a 
solitary  one.  Let  us  hope  for  Mr.  James's  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  James's  lonely  reader,  that  the 
book  in  question  was  not  the  Portrait  of  a  Lwhj,  but  tho 
little  volume  which  contains  "  The  Bundle  of  Letters";  or 
it  is  odds  that  five  years  hence,  when  Mr.  SERGEL  publishes 
the  next  of  his  balance-sheets  of  popularity,  the  "  one  "  of 
the  present  statement  will  have  vanished,  and  he  will  share, 
with  Smollett  and  Richardson,  the  honour  of  being  repre- 
sented by  a  dreadful  nought. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Sergel  is  by  no  means  averse 
from  pointing  a  moral.  On  the  contrary,  he  "  respectfully 
"  invites  "  the  eminent  Mr.  William  Howells  (who,  by 
the  way,  has  of  late  invented  the  sweet  word  "  literosity  ") 
and  "  the  other  gentlemen  who  think  that  Dickens  " — poor 
devil  ! — "  could  not  write  novels,"  to  consider  his  figures, 
and  to  recall  Sam  Johnson's  theory  about  the  quality  of 
"  what  pleases  many  and  pleases  long."  The  invitation  is 
not  less  generous  than  respectful,  but  we  do  not  imagine 
that  it  will  be  received  with  any  extraordinary  show  of 
cordiality. 

The  popularity  of  those  pirated  editions  which  Mr. 
Sergel  describes  (a  trifle  euphemistically)  as  "  cheap 
"  libraries"  is  no  doubt  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ab- 
sence from  his  table  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  to  say 
nothing  of  Miss  Braddon,  Miss  Broughton,  Mrs.  Riddell, 
the  author  of  John  Inglesant,  and  the  gorgeous  and  learned 
Ouida.  In  poetry  he  shows  the  feeling  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  run  highest  in  favour  of 
Longfellow  (335),  Lord  Tennyson  (272),  Shakspeare 
(242),  and  Owen  Meredith  (223),  and  lowest  round  the 
works  of  Mr.  Browning  (8),  Mr.  Stedman  (4),  Gray  (3), 
Mr.  Swinburne.  Spenser,  and  Walt  Whitman  (2),  and 
Keats  (i).  In  history  Macaulay  takes  the  cake  with  155, 
and  Gibbon  comes  in  a  bad  second  with  96  ;  while  under 
the  heading  "  Miscellaneous  "  it  is  recorded  that  160  copies 
of  the  complete  works  of  J.  G.  Holland  against  39  of 
Washington  Irving's,  and  that  as  4  :  7  :  :  so  is  the  popu- 
larity of  Darwin  to  that  of  Mr.  Hereert  Spencer.  "  The 
"  rest  is  silence." 


THE  RECASTING  OF  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

THERE  was  one  question  which  we  should  have  asked 
Mr.  Stanhope  last  week  with  great  pleasure  if  it  could 
have  been  put  by  way  of  personal  inquiry  and  in  some 
Palace  of  Truth.  It  would  not  have  dealt  with  any  of  the 
details  of  his  new  scheme  of  organization.  They  are  not  in 
themselves  above  criticism;  but,  after  all,  the  mere  form  or 
machinery  of  a  department  is  a  secondary  matter.  England 
ought  to  be  persuaded  of  that  truth  by  this  time  ;  for,  in- 
deed, it  has  tried  many  changes  in  the  administration  of  its 
army,  and,  after  a  little  experience,  has  found  that  the  work 
done  was  still  to  seek  in  the  qualities  of  speed,  economy,  and 
efficiency.  The  last  rearranging  of  offices  and  attributes 
looks  tolerably  well  on  paper,  no  doubt.  It  seems  very 
pi'oper  to  divide  the  purely  military  from  the  civil  part  of 
army  administration,  to  put  a  recognized  head  to  every  de- 
partment, and  assign  him  his  definite  responsibility.  But 
every  successive  change  in  the  department  has  looked  pretty 
in  its  day.  These  newcomers  have  all  a  species  of  beaute  (hi 
(liable,  which  unfortunately  wears  off ;  and,  after  all,  the 
distinction  between  civil  and  military  existed,  though  in  a 
less  sharply  cut  form,  before  the  Crimean  war.  It  did 
not  save  us  from  a  good  deal  of  maladministration  at  a 
pinch  none  the  less.  Still,  it  is  a  good  thing  in  itself, 
and,  in  so  far,  it  is  a  gain  to  have  it  back.  Mr.  Stanhope 
did  not  say  why  the  War  Office  had  decided  not  to 
accept  the  recommendation  of  Sir  James  Stephen's  Com- 
mission, and  make  the  office  of  the  Surveyor-General  of 
Ordnance  in  practice  what  it  was  to  have  been  in  theory. 
He  was  not,  however,  bound  to  accept  the  recommendation 
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of  the  Commissioners,  and  no  doubt  bo  has  decided  to  do, 
thougb  in  another  way,  substantially  what  tbey  urged — 
that  is,  to  make  the  ad  ministration  of  the  army  simpler,  to 
provide  some  proper  military  check  on  the  merely  political 
direction  of  the  department,  and  to  fix  responsibility. 

It  is  just  about  this  very  matter  that  we  should  have 
liked  to  ask  the  question,  and  to  have  made  it  as  awk- 
ward as  possible.  Where  is  the  responsibility  to  lie  in 
future — not  the  smaller  kind  which  must  answer  for  this 
or  the  other  blunder  in  a  division  of  the  department,  but 
the  greater  which  is  to  answer  to  the  country  for  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  army  1  Mr.  Stanhope  says  that  the  heads 
of  departments  are  to  meet  and  confer  ;  but  about  what  1 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  their  deliberations  may  be  valuable  or 
not,  just  according  to  the  amount  of  power  given  them. 
The  informal  counsel  of  the  heads  of  departments  may  be 
asked  to  tell  the  Secretary  of  State  what  force  is  required 
to  do  the  military  work  of  the  Empire,  and  what  quantity 
of  stores  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  arsenals.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  impossible  to  allow  the  War  Office  Board  to  settle 
what  the  strength  of  the  army  ought  to  be,  and  then 
to  call  on  Parliament  for  the  money.  We  hardly  expect  to 
see  eight  heads  of  departments  quite  wise  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  that  power  ;  but  the  Board  may  be  empowered 
to  expostulate  with  the  Secretary  at  what  it  thinks  a 
dangerous  reduction,  and  to  note  a  protest  which  will  remain 
on  record  and  be  quoted  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  called  together  simply  to  divide  the  army's  share 
of  the  Budget,  or  even  to  register  the  Seci-etary's  orders. 
If  this  is  to  be  its  position,  it  can  do  very  little  good,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  meant  to  do  no  more. 
Mr.  Stanhope  insisted  that  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  to  be  complete  and  bis  responsibility  undiminished. 
If  that  is  so,  the  value  of  the  War  Office  Board  will  depend 
wholly  on  the  Secretary  for  the  time  being.  If  be  listens  to 
good  military  advice,  it  will  be  well;  if  not,  we  are  not  much 
better  off  than  we  were  before.  Will  the  Secretary  or  will 
he  not  be  able  in  future  to  take  decisions  about  a  rifle 
in  defiance  of  professional  opinion,  and  cost  the  country 
thousands,  as  Mr.  Childers  did,  or  will  he  not?  Will  he, 
if  the  Cabinet  wishes  to  save  money  without  openly  re- 
ducing the  army,  be  allowed  to  cut  down  the  stores  1  If 
he  is  to  have  complete  control  and  responsibility,  it  may 
seem  that  he  must  have  this  power ;  but,  then,  what  be- 
comes of  the  responsibility  of  the  heads  of  departments  ? 
It  would  be  absurd  to  hold  a  .subordinate  responsible 
for  what  he  has  done  in  obedience  to  orders.  As  for 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary,  all  the  world  knows 
what  that  means.  We  have  not  seen  the  head  of  Mr. 
Childers  roll  on  the  blood-stained  scaffold,  nor  is  (let 
memory  fill  the  blank)  sitting  disconsolate  in  Little  Ease. 
Far  from  it.  Therefore,  before  welcoming  the  new  War 
Office  with  effusion,  we  desire  to  learn  how  far  it  can  be 
trusted  to  manage  the  army  with  a  view  to  efficiency  and 
not  with  a  careful  regard  to  politics ;  for  it  is  on  this 
that  everything  depends.  The  Secretary  cannot  be  a  mere 
President  of  a  Board,  but  he  may  be  put  in  a  position  which 
will  make  it  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  do  mischief. 
Mr.  Stanhope  has  been  a  party  to  some  folly  at  the  War 
Office,  but  he  belongs  to  a  Cabinet  which  has  shown  an 
honest  and  self  sacrificing  desire  to  manage  the  navy  well. 
He  can  now  get  his  share  of  credit  too.  If  ho  asks  his 
Board  to  fix  a  standard  of  stores  and  weapons,  and  then 
publishes  it,  he  will  have  done  much  to  make  it  impossible 
ibr  any  successor  to  strip  the  arsenals  for  the  sake  of  saving 
money.  At  least,  if  the  thing  is  done,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  publicly,  and  that  will  be  a  real  check. 


THE  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

AT  the  close  of  last  Saturday's — in  every  sense  of  the 
word — "  extraordinary  "  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  Mr.  Elliott  moved  "  the  next  business," 
in  order  to  remove  any  difficulty  as  to  the  free  action  of  this 
ro.-nectable  body  during  the  next  fortnight.  What  the  next 
business  may  be,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  think  we  could 
say  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  members  might  proceed 
jointly  and  severally  to  consider  what  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  exists  for.  Is  its  duty  to  help  in  protecting 
the  health  of  London,  or  only  to  save  this  or  the  other  parish 
from  the  inconvenience  of  seeing  a  hospital  within  its  bounds 
used  for  fever  patients  1  It  may  to  the  superficial  observer 
appear  just  to  add  the  inquiry,  whether  the  Board  does  not 


think  itself  more  bound  to  consider  the  pocket  of  the  rate- 
payer than  to  protect  him  from  scarlet  fever  ?  Whosoever 
knows  the  rate-levying  authorities  of  London  will,  however, 
at  once  perceive  that  this  question  is  absurd.  The  pocket  of 
the  ratepayer  is  very  little  considered  when  a  popular  fad  is 
in  question — School  Board  education,  for  instance,  or  free 
libraries.  Love  of  economy  only  comes  to  the  fore  when  it 
is  a  question  of  saving  the  public  from  scarlet  fever.  The 
majority  then  act  on  the  primitive  belief  that  fevers  are  a 
visitation  which  must  be  borne  with  patience — by  the 
people  who  have  them — and  must  not  be  allowed  to  attack 
the  purse  or  disturb  the  comfortable  habits  of  such  as  are 
still  well.  Obviously  these  enlightened  ruWs  have  not  yet 
been  persuaded  that  scarlet  fever  is  an  infectious  disease 
which,  when  it  once  begins,  spreads  rapidly,  or  that  every 
patient  who  is  not  properly  isolated  is  a  source  of  danger  to 
all  the  neighbourhood. 

If  this  is  not  the  state  of  their  convictions,  we  fail  to 
understand  the  vote  of  last  Saturday.  A  special  meeting 
had  been  held  to  deal  with  a  rapidly-increasing  epidemic. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  facts.  Cases  of  scarlet  fever 
received  into  the  hospitals  have  increased  from  91  to  195  a 
week  in  five  weeks.  During  the  next  few  weeks  at  least, 
if  not  for  a  much  longer  time,  the  increase  is  certain  to 
continue,  and  the  Board  has  only  1,282  beds  to  dispose  of. 
The  supply  is  inadequate,  and  the  Board  was  asked  to 
authorize  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Hospital,  which 
stands  empty  and  available,  and  was  designed  to  be  used  in 
just  such  a  crisis.  A  majority7  of  three — eighteen  to  fifteen 
— decided  to  do  nothing,  for  a  fortnight  at  any  rate.  The 
reasons  given  were  various.  Mr.  Monson  (City)  thought 
they  might  pack  the  patients  closer,  and  turn  them  out 
sooner  when  the  skin  was  "  peeling  "  and  they  were  "  quite 
"  well,"  a  statement  which  it  is  only  just  to  say  produced 
a  laugh.  Mr.  Alabaster  (Shoreditch)  was  of  opinion  that 
convalescents  might  be  sent  to  the  dreary  stack  of  white 
buildings  on  the  Castalia,  in  the  cheerful  neighbourhood  of 
the  Long  B,each,  where  the  fog-horn  would  soothe  them  to 
slumber,  and  they  might  sit  on  the  balconies  in  the  chilly 
October  breeze  and  inhale  the  perfumes  of  Thames  sewage 
and  the  putrid  odour  of  the  adjoining  manure  works.  Much 
was  said  as  to  the  inconvenience  of  receiving  non-pauper 
patients  in  the  hospitals.  This  is  a  question  which  certainly 
needs  attending  to,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  has  stood 
looking  at  it  for  fifteen  years  and  has  come  to  no  decision. 
London  contains  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  amount 
to  the  population  of  a  great  city  and  who  are  not  paupers, 
but  are  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  their  lives  to  live  in 
lodgings  very  much  alone.  When  one  of  them  falls  ill, 
however  infectious  or  dangerous  the  disease  may  be,  he 
has  to  choose  between  trying  to  get  into  hospital  as  a 
pauper,  or  lying  in  a  dreary  London  lodging  badly  nursed, 
surrounded  by  no  proper  precautions,  and  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  whole  house.  Yet  they  could  pay  something  at  least, 
and  would  do  so  willingly  if  they  could.  But,  though  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  been  indolent  or  timid,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is 
justified  in  refusing  to  deal  with  a  pressing  danger.  The 
scarlet  fever  epidemic  is  a  danger,  and  a  very  bad  one. 
Patients  who  cannot  get  into  hospital,  or  who  are  sent 
out  too  soon,  are  certain  to  communicate  the  disease 
to  others.  Putting  all  question  of  humanity  aside,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Board  in  the  mere  interests  of  Londoners 
to  protect  them  from  peril  by  providing  all  the  hospital 
accommodation  it  can.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
enough  for  the  present  at  least.  The  building  is  there,  the 
furniture  could  be  easily  obtained,  and  the  staff  would  not 
be  hard  to  find.  But  the  Board  has  decided  to  wait  and 
see,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been 
influenced  by  despicable  jealousies.  It  is  afraid  to  be  called 
extravagant,  perhaps;  but  it  is — to  judge  by  the  general 
tone  of  the  discussion — much  more  anxious  to  apply  the 
screw  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  is  prepared  to 
propagate  scarlet  fever,  since  that  seems  the  most  efficient 
means  of  doing  the  good  work  at  its  disposal.  This  may 
seem  a  violent  way  of  stating  the  case,  and  probably  the 
members  of  the  Board  are  not  conscious  of  any  such 
motive,  but  practically  this  is  what  it  is  doing.  In  the 
meantime  some  of  the  localities  in  which  the  hospitals  are 
situated  are  showing  something  of  the  spirit  which  animates 
an  Italian  town  on  the  approach  of  cholera — the  desire 
to  turn  the  sufferers  out  and  send  them  anywhere  else. 
Lambeth  feels  "  surprise  and  regret "  because  Stockwell 
Hospital  is  opened  to  scarlet-fever  patients,  and  wonders 
why  they  are  not  sent  to  Winchmore  Hill,  where  there 
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is  an  empty  hospital.  That  this  ought  to  be  opened  is 
certain  ;  but,  if  it  is,  we  shall  probably  hoar  that  Wmchiuorc 
Hill  is  surprised  and  full  of  regret  to  hear  that  they  are  not 
sent  to  Stockwell,  where  there  is  a  hospital  in  working 
order,  or  to  the  Long  lleach,  to  keep  company  with  the 
small-pox  convalescents. 


THE  SPEAKER. 

THE  end  of  the  late  Session  has  not  been  reached 
without  thoroughly  establishing  the  discreditable  fact 
that  the  Gladstonian  Opposition,  failing  in  more  legitimate 
ways,  are  plotting  against  the  very  life  of  Parliamentary  in- 
stitutions. It  is  well  enough  to  say  a  section  only  is  giving 
active  effect  to  the  conspiracy.  There  are  those  who  abet 
by  their  silence  in  the  House,  and  there  are  those  who  are 
accessory  by  speech  and  writing  outside.  The  disgraceful 
attacks  on  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
menced in  the  Gladstonian  press  by  the  leading  Gladstonian 
organ,  are  somewhat  less  worthy  of  note  and  considerably 
less  surprising  than  the  ridiculously  transparent  betrayal 
of  the  motives  that  inspire  them.  The  new  departure  is, 
in  truth,  only  the  tardy  application  of  an  old  lesson,  set  to 
the  more  apt  among  his  pupils  by  the  old  Parliamentary 
hand  on  that  memorable  occasion  when  he  fell  in  with  an 
interviewer  and  discussed  the  unkind  discipline  of  the 
SrEAKER.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  Sir  Edward  Reed, 
though  he  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Speaker's  jurisdiction,  solemnly  gives  his  opinion  that 
the  Speaker's  suspension  of  Mr.  Cunningham  Graham  was 
an  error  in  judgment.  Now  even  the  Daily  News  admits 
there  was  no  delicate  ambiguity  in  the  circumstances  that  re- 
sulted in  the  suspension  of  Messrs.  Graham  and  Harrington. 
Without  attempting  to  justify  Mr.  Harrington's  insolence, 
it  sorrowfully  records  his  conduct  in  defying  the  Speaker 
as  a  blunder.  The  case  of  Mr.  Graham  was  equally  simple. 
He  had  already  been  called  to  order  for  referring  in  grossly 
offensive  terms  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when,  on  a  re- 
petition of  the  offence,  and  refusing  to  apologize,  he  was, 
of  course,  suspended.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  enhance 
Mr.  Graham's  flagrant  violation  of  the  rule  that  for- 
bids members  to  use  offensive  words  in  speaking  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  offence  was  palpable  and  the 
consequences  inevitable.  The  Rule  has  the  instinctive  ap- 
proval of  every  gentleman.  It  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
admirable  manual  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  House 
by  Lord  Farnborough,  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
apply  it  with  partiality. 

These  simple  facts  do  not  seem  to  offer  a  good  text  for  the 
flagitious  insinuations  against  the  Speaker  with  which  a 
Gladstonian  contemporary  flavours  its  comments  on  the 
suspension  of  Messrs.  Graham  and  Harrington.  Facts, 
however,  have  no  bearing  on  the  rhetoric  that  in  one 
breath  expresses  excessive  loyalty  to  the  Speaker's  office, 
and  the  most  baseless  suspicions  of  the  holder  of  that 
office.  With  a  keen  eye  to  the  iniquity  of  considering 
important  and  useful  measures  at  unreasonable  hours,  it 
shows  an  admirable  blindness  to  the  factious  tactics  which 
have  led  to  this  grievous  state  of  things,  and  which  it 
has  fervidly  supported  throughout  the  Session.  All  this 
effusive  cant  is,  however,  fairly  eclipsed  by  the  demand 
for  reform  of  Procedure,  which,  if  carried  out  in  the 
direction  indicated,  must  infinitely  aggravate  the  evil.  The 
object  of  the  demand  for  what  the  Daily  News  calls 
improved  Rules  of  Procedure  is  sufficiently  clear,  even 
without  the  sinister,  yet  half-unconscious,  revelation  that 
accompanies  it.  There  was,  indeed,  no  need  for  the  stale 
and  barren  denunciation  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  winch 
Mr.  Graham's  offence  was  repeated  with  impunity.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  remarkable  that  the  organ  of  Separatists,  of  inciters 
to  riot,  and  of  defiers  of  the  law,  should  be  the  apologist 
of  disorder  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  the  plea 
for  reform  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  deter- 
mination to  make  discipline  in  the  House  impossible,  and 
to  reduce  the  Speaker  to  a  mere  figure-head.  By  reform 
is  meant  relaxation.  And  that  relaxation  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  is  intended,  when  we  read  of  setting  limits 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  particular  Rule  under  which 
Mr.  Graham  was  suspended,  is  made  perfectly  plain  in 
the  Daily  News.  To  set  limits  to  interpretation,  of 
course,  can  mean  nothing  but  to  restrict  with  the  utmost 
rigidity.  Bub  the  Daily  News,  as  is  not  infrequently  the 
case,  rises  superior  to  the  English  language,  and  means  pre- 


cisely the  rovcrso  of  this  when  it  talks  of  setting  limits.  A 
narrow  interpretation  of  "offensive   words"  it  considers 

peculiarly  obnoxious;  it  wants  something  largo  and  tax, 
generous  enough  to  suit  Mr.  Guaiiam's  taste  and  vague 
enough  to  reduce  the  Speaker  to  impotence.  Before  the  happy 
rule  of  Captain  Reece,  commander  of  the  Manteljp iebe,  *#- 
places  the  present  code  of  regulations,  thero  will  arise*  wo 
doubt  not,  a  demand  for  another  kind  of  limitation  un- 
dreamed of  in  Radical  philosophy.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is 
only  natural  to  ask,  Who  is  to  decide  on  tho  interpretation 
of  Rules,  Orders,  and  Forms,  if  not  the  Speaker?  And  who 
else  is  authorized  to  set  limits  to  the  definition  of  "  offensive 
"language"?  When  finally  framed  and  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  it  remains  solely  with  the  Speaker  to  give  effect  to 
the  Rules.  Their  limits  of  interpretation  are  reserved  for 
the  Speaker's  private  judgment,  and  are  no  matters  for 
impertinent  questioning  within  the  House  or  for  partisan 
censure  without. 


IRISH  MARTYRDOM. 

WE  incline  to  the  opinion  that  last  Tuesday  night's 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  good  sign.  Ono 
thing  is  made  very  plain  by  it,  and  it  is  that  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary patriot  is  horribly  afraid  of  personal  discomfort. 
Mr.  Parnell  believes,  as  he  is  officially  bound,  that 
"  William  O'Brien,  in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  would 
"  welcome  any  suffering  they  [the  Government]  could  in- 
"  flict  on  him,  because  he  knew  he  was  suffering  for  his 
"  country  and  doing  it  a  service."  We  believe  so,  too,  with 
certain  qualifications.  William  O'Brien  will  welcome  any 
suffering  in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  provided  his  martyrdom 
be  carefully  modelled  on  that  of  the  eloquent  but  shitty 
Charles  Honeyman.  To  be  St.  Lawrence  on  a  cold  grid- 
iron or  St.  Sebastian  riddled  with  paper  pellets  William 
O'Brien  is  ready.  But  when  the  gridiron  is  hot  and  the 
riddling  is  done  with  real  wooden  arrows  tipped  with  real 
steel,  it  is  quite  another  matter.  Such  treatment  is  unfit 
for  political  prisoners,  says  William  O'Brien,  and  so  say 
Messrs.  Dillon,  Labouchere,  and  Morley.  It  is  pretty 
to  see  the  democratic  member  demanding  a  privilege. 
Why  should  the  Parliamentary  offender  against  the  Crimes 
Act  not  be  treated  precisely  like  the  unparliamentary  1 
On  democratic  principles  he  ought  to  be.  Yet  these  gen- 
tlemen— Home  Rulers  all,  democrats  all — are  of  another 
opinion.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Moonlighter 
should  lie  on  a  plank,  eat  skilly,  and  clean  out  his 
cell,  but  the  member  of  Parliament  who  incites  him  is 
to  have  quite  a  different  treatment.  When  he  gets  into 
prison  he  is  to  have  a  comfortable  room,  his  own  furni- 
ture if  he  chooses,  to  be  allowed  to  get  his  dinner  from  a 
cookshop,  to  receive  his  friends,  to  have  books  and  papers 
in  unlimited  quantities.  For  he  is  a  political  prisoner,  and 
must  be  made  comfortable.  When  he  is  pleased  to  refuse 
to  appear  in  court  and  give  bail,  and  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  put  into  prison,  he  is  not  only  to  reap  the  popu- 
larity due  to  his  courage,  but  he  is  to  do  it  at  a  minimum 
of  cost  to  his  personal  ease.  The  copious  statement  of  this 
view  in  the  House  last  Tuesday  is,  we  repeat,  encouraging, 
and  Mr.  Dillon  tells  why.  It  is  very  likely,  in  his  opinion, 
that  from  thirty  to  forty  Irish  members  will  be  in  prison 
before  the  year  is  out,  and  it  will  be,  added  he,  a  very 
serious  thing  if  they  are  to  be  treated  like  any  ordinary 
offender.  So  it  will  be  for  the  Irish  members;  but,  seeing 
how  thoroughly  they  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  we 
incline  to  think  that  they  will  probably  not  get  into  prison, 
which,  of  course,  they  can  easily  avoid  by  ceasing  to  incite 
other  Irishmen  to  follow  the  example  of  the  would-be 
murderers  of  Sexton  and  the  actual  murderers  of 
Whelaiian. 

This  cowardly  whine  of  the  buckram  Irish  martyr  is,  of 
course,  a  good  sign,  on  the  one  condition  that  the  Cabinet 
adheres  steadily  to  the  resolution  to  treat  all  offenders, 
Parliamentary  or  not,  in  the  same  way.  We  differ  from 
the  democratic  friends  of  the  people  in  believing  that  tho 
law  ought  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons.  William  O'Brien, 
since  he  is  so  great  a  hero  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  tho 
Mr.,  must  be  treated  like  any  Pat  Doolan  or  Tim  Maloxy. 
The  political  offender  plea  is  as  good  for  one  of  them  as  for 
the  other.  If  the  so-called  political  motive  of  the  speaker 
entitles  the  man  who  incites  to  outrage  to  exceptionally 
favourable  treatment,  we  fail  to  see  why  it  does  not  work 
equally  for  the  murderer  whom  he  has  incited.  It  is 
contemptible,  indeed,  to  hear  the  demand  advanced  that 
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this  or  the  other  "gentleman  and  scholar"  shall  be  exempted 
from  manual  work  because  he  is  not  so  accustomed  to  it  as 
the  rougher  patriot.  Really  this  division  suggests  another. 
The  gentleman  and  scholar  incites  to  outrage,  while  the 
rougher  patriot  murders  old  men,  or  cards  the  backs  of 
■women ;  and  it  would  seem  that  tbeir  punishment  is  to 
correspond.  The  treatment  of  a  political  prisoner  for 
the  first,  but  the  gallows  or  the  treadmill  for  the 
second.  It  is  probable  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish 
to  leaders  who  can  frighten  them  will  not  be  affected 
by  this  display  of  selfish  cowardice  ;  but  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  refusing  to  listen  to  the  pitiful  whimper 
of  men  who  want  to  play  the  hero  and  yet  to  shirk 
the  danger.  Let  us  have  one  law  for  the  outragemonger, 
whether  he  wears  kid-gloves  or  not.  It  is  always  well  to 
avoid  giving  any  colour  to  the  accusation  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  is  partial  or  recognizes  social  privileges. 
It  is  equally  repugnant  to  modern  practice  to  recognize  privi- 
leges of  race.  The  Irish  patriot  is  apt  to  complain  that  he 
is  not  treated  as  an  Englishman,  and  it  will  be  well  to  de- 
prive him  of  every  excuse  for  alleging  that  grievance  also. 
By  all  means  let  English  members  who  go  over  to  Ireland 
ami  deliver  inflammatory  harangues  be  proceeded  against 
under  the  Coercion  Act.  Let  there  be  one  law  for  the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  Irishman,  and  then  no  doubt  members  who 
withdraw  at  the  order  of  the  Irish  police  whom  they  have 
been  trying  to  intimidate,  will  withdraw  from  Ireland  alto- 
gether ;  for  they,  too,  know  what  disagreeable  things  wooden 
beds  and  skilly  and  pails  of  slops  are. 


THE  FISHERIES  COMMISSION. 

IT  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  Fisheries  Commission,  if 
it  meets,  will  undertake  the  settlement  of  all  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  Canada  or  England  and  the 
United  States.  It  accidentally  happens  that  the  claims  of 
the  Alaska  Fur  Company  in  the  seas  which  end  in  Behring's 
Straits  have  been  lately  enforced  with  a  severity  which 
seems  to  be  excessive  and  apparently  lawless  against  English 
vessels  from  British  Columbia.  The  coincidence  in  time  of 
disputes  relating  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  will  not 
be  a  subject  for  regret,  if  it  facilitates  a  simultaneous 
removal  of  two  possible  causes  of  quarrel.  If  some  news- 
paper reports  may  be  trusted,  Mr.  Bayard  is  disposed  to 
entrust  to  the  Commission  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  all 
pending  controversies ;  and  the  English  Government  would 
almost  certainly  concur  in  this  policy  of  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  which,  however,  is  the  subject  of 
conflicting  statements.  At  present  nothing  can  be  done, 
except  perhaps  in  the  way  of  conditional  negotiation.  The 
American  Commission  cannot  be  constituted  till  the  Senate, 
and  perhaps  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  have  given  the 
necessary  powers  to  the  Executive  Government.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  Senate  will  authorize  the  appointment 
of  any  Commission. 

Some  time  ago  the  proposal  of  the  English  Government 
for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  Canadian  difficulties  was 
summarily  rejected;  but  it  may  be  assumed  from  Lord 
SALISBURY'S  official  announcement  that  he  has  now  reason 
1  >  expect  a  more  favourable  answer.  The  appointment  of 
so  considerable  a  person  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  post  of 
Chief  Commissioner  would  scarcely  have  been  made  if  his 
assumption  of  the  office  had  been  dependent  on  the  doubtful 
action  of  a  foreign  Government;  yet  the  Senate  has  not 
been  in  Session  for  many  weeks,  and  it  had  not  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  before  the  recess.  If 
there  is  any  serious  controversy  as  to  the  pretensions  and 
proceedings  of  the  Alaska  Fur  Company,  the  English 
Government  will  probably  insist  on  a  reference  of  the 
dispute  to  the  Commission  which  deals  with  the  more 
complicated  Issues  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Although  the  circumstances  are  imperfectly  known,  it 
stems  probable  that  the  American  contention  on  one  side 
of  the  continent  may  conflict  with  its  claims  in  seas  where 
tiie  relative  position  of  the  two  countries  is  reversed.  It  will  be 
in  the  first  instance  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  theviolent 
n  easures  which  have  been  taken  against  English  subjects  in 
the  extreme  North-West  are  merely  lawless  outrages  or 
claims  founded  on  any  tenable  or  plausible  theory  of  inter- 
national law.  Diplomatic  remonstrance,  and  not  a  quasi- 
judicial  decision,  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the  wrongful  use 
of  force  by  a  foreign  rival.  The  only  accounts  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  English  sailors  or  hunters  have  been  furnished 


by  the  sufferers  or  their  friends.  It  is  proper  to  suspend  a 
definite  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case  till  the  other 
side  has  been  heard.  Alaska  and  Behring's  Straits  are  far 
off,  and  journalistic  enterprise  has  not  yet  penetrated  into 
remote  Arctic  regions.  Probably  the"  only  residents  are 
interested  in  the  fur-trade,  and  they  may  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  monopoly  of  the  only 
valuable  product  of  their  barren  land. 

Captain  Petit,  master  of  the  English  vessel  which  has 
been  seized  by  a  United  States  revenue  cruiser,  lately  stated 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times  his  experience  of  treatment  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  oppressive  and  unjusti- 
fiable. He  was  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  land 
when  the  American  cruiser  compelled  him  to  surrender. 
It  took  from  him  his  cargo  of  seal-skins.  With  his  crew 
he  was  harshly  treated  on  his  arrival  in  port;  but  his 
main  grievance  consisted,  not  merely  in  the  prohibition, 
to  hunt  seals,  but  principally  in  his  capture  on  the  high 
seas.  The  two  grounds  of  complaint  are  not  necessarily 
connected.  The  English  captain  says  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  seals  on  board  had  been  taken  near  Vancouver 
Island.  He  neglects  to  explain,  probably  thinking  the 
question  immaterial,  where  the  remainder  of  the  seals  had 
been  taken.  It  is  well  known  that  these  animals  frequent 
sandbanks  and  places  of  shelter  on  or  near  the  coast,  and 
their  haunts  may  perhaps  be  claimed  as  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.  The  complainant  relies  on  the  treaty  of 
1818,  which,  as  he  thinks,  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  same  rule  was  established  long  before  the  date  of  the 
treaty  by  an  understanding  which  may  be  said  to  form  a 
part  of  the  common  law  of  the  sea.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  measuring  the  distance  when 
the  general  line  of  the  coast  is  interrupted  by  a  bay  ;  but 
the  Americans  have  in  other  cases  contended  or  admitted 
that  the  territorial  waters  should  be  bounded  by  a  line,  not 
more  than  ten  miles  in  length,  extending  from  headland  to 
headland.  It  will  probably  appear  that  the  validity  of  the 
rule  has  no  bearing  on  the  present  case.  It  seems  incredible 
that  a  naval  officer  of  the  United  States  can  have  affected  to 
treat  the  sea  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  land  as  a 
part  of  American  territory.  Russia,  which  was  the  prede- 
cessor in  title  of  the  United  States,  is  not  known  to  have 
advanced  any  similar  pretensions.  Yet  the  capture  of 
Captain  Petit's  schooner  Grace  could  only  be  justified  or 
excused  if  it  had  taken  place  in  American  waters. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  seal-skins  may  have  been 
acquired  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  that  the  American 
cruiser  would,  if  it  had  been  on  the  spot,  have  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  a  contraband  industry;  but,  if  the  Grace 
had  been  loaded  from  the  hold  to  the  deck  with  smuggled 
goods,  no  foreign  authority  could  properly  interfere  with 
her  voyage  from  the  time  when  she  reached  the  open  sea. 
The  precedent  of  the  Cagliari  is  conclusive  as  to  the  im- 
munity of  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  peace  from  capture 
by  a  foreign  man-of-war.  In  that  case  a  Neapolitan  cruiser 
had  seized  a  Sardinian  ship  on  the  high  seas  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  engaged  in  transactions  which  were,  un- 
doubtedly penal  according  to  the  law  of  Naples.  The 
English  Government  intervened  in  vindication  of  inter- 
national law  by  insisting  that  the  capture  in  the  open 
sea  was  flagrantly  illegal.  A  despatch  signed  by  Lord 
Malmesbury,  but  generally  attributed  to  Lord  Derby,  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister,  proved,  with  conclusive  argument 
and  with  a  brilliancy  of  style  not  usual  in  State  papers,  that 
the  legality  of  the  capture  could  not  be  sustained.  The 
Neapolitan  Government  prudently  yielded  to  logical  demon- 
strations, the  more  readily  perhaps  because  it  was  backed  by 
superior  force.  The  capture  of  the  Grace,  the  Dolphin,  and 
three  or  four  other  English  vessels  seems  to  be  not  less 
irregular  than  the  seizure  of  the  Cagliari.  If  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  capture  is  admitted  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  compensa- 
tion and  redress  for  the  injured  shipowners  and  their  crews. 
Captain  Petit  states  that  some  of  his  men  have,  in  spite  of 
serious  risks,  taken  to  open  boats  and  canoes  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  their  homes  in  British  Columbia. 
The  length  of  their  voyage  will  be  nine  hundred  miles  ; 
and,  if  they  are  forced  to  land,  they  will  be  exposed 
to  danger  from  hostile  Indians.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  has  disapproved 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  of  Alaska,  there 
will  be  little  for  the  Commissioners  to  settle.  A  conflict  of 
authority  between  the  Government  at  Washington  and  the 
Governor  or  Legislature  of  a  State  of  the  Union  would  be 
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ultimately  referred  to  tlio  Supremo  Court.  Tho  President 
can  exercise  immediate  control  over  tho  officers  of  a  Terri- 
tory, OS  thoy  derive  tlieir  powers  from  his  appointment.  As 
it  fortunately  happens  that  England  and  tho  United  States 
recognize  the  same  code  of  maritime  law,  there  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  adjusting  disputes  as  to  trade  and  fishing  in 
Alaska. 

The  termination  of  the  long-standing  controversy  on  the 
Atlantic  fisheries  will  require  diplomatic  judgment  and 
temper  rather  than  strict  legal  accuracy.  The  case,  as 
it  has  been  presented  by  English  lawyers  and  publicists, 
seems  to  support  the  contention  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  admis- 
sions which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  American  claims.  Some  of  them  seek 
to  extenuate  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  on  the 
Canadian  side  from  the  Treaty  of  1818.  One  recent 
writer  goes  back  to  the  treaty  which  terminated  the  War  of 
Independence,  as  if  it  conferred  indefeasible  rights  which 
could  not  be  surrendered  by  subsequent  agreements.  It  is 
more  to  the  purpose  to  remember  that  the  operation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1818  was  for  some  years  suspended,  and,  although 
a  temporary  arrangement  was  broken  off  by  the  action  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  New  England 
fishermen  fancy  that  they  have  been  wronged  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  for  a  time.  It 
is  useless  at  present  to  reargue  the  issues  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  Commission,  if  it  meets.  There  may  possibly 
be  some  conflict  of  policy  between  the  representative  of 
Canada  and  his  English  colleagues,  but  the  decision  will 
rest  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  L.  Sackville  West.  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  as  a  sagacious  statesman  of  long  experience, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  himself  occasionally  overruled. 
Sir  Lionel  West  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  prudent  and 
conciliatory  diplomatist.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  had  no 
experience  in  foreign  negotiation ;  but  he  has  given  many- 
proofs  of  acuteness  and  of  firmness,  and  he  will  have  no  pre- 
judice against  the  Government  to  which  he  will  be  ac- 
credited. The  statement  that  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  Phelps 
will  be  two  of  the  American  Commissioners  is  probably 
founded  on  conjecture.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  likely  to  prefer  a  share  in  the  nego- 
tiation to  the  power  of  reviewing  its  results.  The  present 
representative  of  his  Government  in  England  is  an  un- 
prejudiced and  an  able  lawyer,  and  he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  matters  in  dispute.  There  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  Commissioners  on  both  sides  will  enter  on 
their  duties  with  a  determination  to  arrive  at  a  friendly  and 
i      lasting  settlement. 

- 

THE  COUNT  OF  PABIS'S  MANIFESTO. 

IT  is  sometimes  said  by  Republican  journalists,  if  not  by 
others,  that  the  Orleanist  Princes  have  never  suffi- 
ciently acknowledged  the  ability  and  services  of  M.  Edouard 
Herve.  If  M.  Herve  has  ever  been  inclined  to  think  so 
much  himself,  he  must  have  felt  that  justice  had  at  last 
been  done  to  him  when  the  Manifesto  of  the  Count  of 
Paris  burst,  if  so  violent  a  word  may  be  used  with  pro- 
priety, on  a  mildly  surprised  world.  The  first  part  of  this 
document  is,  in  fact,  a  re-statement  in  duller  language  of 
the  substance  of  two  articles  signed  by  his  capable  pen,  in 
which  he  informed  the  readers  of  the  Soleil  what  he  thought 
the  policy  of  the  Royalist  party  in  France  ought  to  be.  Put 
briefly,  it  is  that  the  Royalists  in  the  Chamber  ought  to 
support  the  least  noxious  Republican  Government  they  can 
find,  and  the  Royalists  outside  of  the  Chamber  should  do 
their  utmost  to  abolish  the  Republic  altogether.    This  is 

1 precisely  what  the  Count  of  Paris  now  advises  his  followers 
to  do  in  the  long  and  wordy  Manifesto  which  he  has  thought 
fit  to  publish  at  no  crisis  in  particular,  when  nothing  called 
for  any  action  on  his  part,  and  the  Republic  is  more  sane  and 
less  aggressive  than  it  has  been  for  years.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  policy  recommended  by  M.  Herve  and 
adopted  by  the  Count.  When  it  is  said  that  it  is  thoroughly 
worthy  of  the  ingrained  Orleanist  habit  of  trying  to  run  with 
the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  and  of  the  cleverly  futile 
ingenuity  of  M.  Herve,  enough  has  almost  been  said  about 
it.    The  Royalist  party  is  asked  to  run  on  parallel  straight 

I lines  in  hope  that  they  will  arrive  at  the  same  place,  and 
an  elaborate  scheme  for  upsetting  the  Republic  is  drawn 
up  openly,  though  it  caunot  possibly  succeed  without  Re- 
publican help.  The  Count  and  the  journalist  seem  to  think 
that  tho  other  side  will  obligingly  remain  blind  to  tho 


attack.  The  effort  of  the  Manifesto  (■••in  hardly  bo  consider- 
able unless  Paris,  now  that  the  mobilization  is  over  and 
the  theatrical  season  has  hardly  begun,  is  pleased  to  divert 
itself  by  getting  excited,  as  it  has  done  over'  even  smaller 
matters.  M.  RouviER's  position  will  not  be  made  the 
easier,  for  he  cannot  deny  that  he  keeps  office  largely  by 
the  help  of  the  Royalists,  and  now  tho  Radicals  will  have 
proof  positive  that  the  chief  of  the  party  is  calculating  on 
tho  fall  of  tho  Republic,  and  even  recommending  his  fol- 
lowers to  give  it  a  heave  over. 

The  Radicals  will  undoubtedly  make  the  most  of  the 
Count's  solemn  screed — -to  use  a  flippant  phrase — but  even 
they  cannot  make  much  of  a  weapon  out  of  it  against  M. 
liouviEii,  supposing  that  they  aro  not  helped  by  some  foolish 
panic  in  the  Republican  party.  The  practical  part,  of  the 
Manifesto  is  well  enough  known  already,  and  as  for  tho  doc- 
trinal, which  forms  the  greater  part  of  it,  nothing  can  be  more 
harmless.  It  is  just  such  an  imaginary  Constitution  as  any 
ingenious  boy  could  draw  up  with  ease  — certainly  any  in- 
genious French  boy.  The  famous  Constitution  of  Sismondi, 
which  consisted  of  two  clauses — All  Frenchmen  shall  be 
happy,  All  Frenchmen  shall  be  virtuous — was  not  more 
impracticable.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Count,  aided  or  not 
by  the  cobweb-spinning  brain  of  some  doctrinaire  Orleanist, 
has  elaborated  a  long  scheme,  according  to  which  the 
Monarchy  is  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  and  make  bricks 
without  straw  or  clay  either.  The  Monarchy,  says  the 
Count,  will  adapt  itself  to  our  democratic  society,  and  will 
ask  the  Chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage  to  be  content 
with  enjoying  as  much  real  power  as  the  Senate  or  the 
Crown,  which,  of  course,  the  Chamber  will  be  perfectly  ready 
to  do  when  the  coquecigmes — we  beg  pardon,  the  Monarchy 
— comes.  The  Monarchy  will  put  a  stop  to  hatred  between 
class  and  class,  the  Monarchy  will  give  stability  of  command 
to  the  army,  the  Monarchy  will  put  the  finances  in  order, 
etc.  <fcc. ;  in  short,  when  the  Monarchy  has  come  the  mil- 
lennium will  incontinently  supervene.  Perhaps  so.  In  the 
meantime,  how  is  the  Monarchy  to  come,  and  how  is  "  the 
"  principle  of  historic  tradition,  with  its  marvellous  sup- 
"  pleness,  to  adapt  itself  to  modern  institutions  "  so  that 
the  Count  of  Paris  shall  have  his  own  again  ?  The  words 
between  commas  are,  of  course,  nonsense  in  English  ;  but 
we  quote  from  the  Times'  French-English-Blowitzee-panting- 
subeditorial  jargon,  which  conveys  the  information  from 
Paris  in  a  form  unendingly  joyous  to  the  philologer.  In 
the  original  it  looks  very  wise  and  epigrammatical,  no 
doubt.  But  when  is  the  return  of  the  Orleanists  to  happen  ? 
Why,  when  universal  suffrage  sees  the  error  of  its  ways  and 
elects  the  Count  king  one  fine  morning.  Then  will  Astr^ea 
return  to  earth,  the  Count  will  return  to  the  rebuilt 
Tuileries,  class  hatred  will  cease,  peace  will  reign,  Germany 
will  be  pounded  to  atoms,  and  the  Academy  will  consist  en- 
tirely of  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  Duke  de  Brogue. 


THE  SESSION. 

IT  has  been  the  common  fate  of  Sessions  for  the  last  seven  years 
to  be  both  long  and  Irish,  but  the  Session  which  ended  yester- 
day has  been  longer  and  more  Irish  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  has  lasted  from  the  27th  of  January  till  well  past  the  middle  of 
September,  and  during  all  that  time  Ireland  and  the  Irish  members 
have  been  in  possession  of  both  Houses.  Whatever  has  been  done 
which  was  not  done  for  their  benefit  or  their  correction  has  been 
smuggled  through  in  quiet  moments  and  has  attracted  little  or  no 
attention.  There  has  not  even  been  a  really  considerable  debate 
on  foreign  affairs.  It  has  been  Ireland  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  has  continued  to  be  so  till  the  end  ;  Ireland  and  all  the  things 
which  she  produces — rant,  abuse,  endless  windy  oratory,  and  the 
obstruction  of  business. 

The  Session  was  opened  with  a  speech  from  the  Throne  which 
promised  a  considerable  list  of  measures.  A  Land  Bill  and  a 
measure  to  secure  the  prompt  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
law  in  Ireland,  local  government  Bills  for  England  aud  Scotland, 
allotment,  tithe,  and  railway  Bills  were  all  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Nothing  was  said  about  Procedure,  but  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  it  would  be  the  first  matter  to  be  taken  in  hand 
when  once  the  debate  on  the  Address  had  been  cleared  out  of  the 
way.  It  was,  indeed,  self-evident  that  nothing  whatever  would 
be  done  till  the  House  had  greatly  strengthened  its  rules  for 
cutting  short  debate.  The  Irish  knew  very  well  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  resolved  to  pass  a  Coercion  Bill,  and  they  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  determined  to  stop  that  measure  by  any  excess 
of  abuse  of  the  forms  of  the  House.  To  find  some  means  of  de- 
feating them  was,  therefore,  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
doing  of  any  work  whatever.  The  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  were  greater  than  their  enemies  had  hoped  they 
would  be  a  few  weeks  before.    If  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had 
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Feared  that  bis  sudden  departure  frotn  the  Cabinet  at  the  end  of 
Inst  year  would  have  the  unfortunate  effect  of  materially  weaken- 
in?  his  friends,  he  has  been  reassured  since,  and  can  enjoy  the  con- 
viction  that  his  equally  novel  and  ardent  regard  for  the  public  purse 
has  been  the  means  of  decidedly  strengthening  Lord  Salisbury's 
.Ministry.  His  place  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Gosehen.  When  the  Session  began  Mr.  Goscheu  was 
still  without  a  seat.  On  the  previous  day  (January  26)  he  had  been 
defeated  by  a  very  narrow  majority  in  the  Exchange  Division  of 
Liverpool ;  but  on  the  loth  of  February  he  was  triumphantly 
returned  lor  the  electoral  division  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Mr.  G  oschen's  presence  in  the  Cabinet  has  been  what  it  was  un- 
derstood to  be  from  the  first,  a  pledge  of  the  steady  support  of  the 
Unionist  Liberals — all  the  attempts  of  the  Opposition  to  divide  them 
from  1  lie  Conservative  Ministry  have  proved  futile.  A  few  insigni- 
ficant members  of  the  party  have  been  disturbed  by  signs  of  the 
times  (as  they  interpreted  them)  and  have  prepared  for  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  other  side.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  at  last  got 
back  to  Parliament,  after  eating  the  words  he  swore  he  never  would 
eat,  and  on  condition  that  he  will  support  the  Irish  party  in  doing 
innumerable  things  which  he  once  declared  it  would  be  infamous 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  allow  them  to  do.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  Unionist-Liberal  party  has  been  loyal  to  its  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Chamberlain  has  once  or  twice  voted  against  the 
Unionist  Ministry  on  matters  of  detail,  but  he  has  given  its  general 
policy  a  steady  support.  Lord  Hartingtou  and  Mr.  Bright  have 
been  quietly  faithful,  and  Mr.  Bright  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
refuse  to  vote  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales, 
when  the  question  was  brought  forward  obviously  in  order  to 
obstruct  the  business  of  a  Ministry  which  has  been  formed  to 
maintain  the  Union  as  its  first  duty.  The  Government's  resources 
were  ample.  Happily  the  retirement  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
was  also  without  serious  effect  on  the  leadership  of  the  House. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  took  his  place,  has  discharged  its  duties 
with  resolution  and  judgment,  the  two  qualities  which  it  especially 
requires. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  lasted  from  the  27th  of  January 
until  the  19th  of  February,  or  not  much  less  than  one  whole 
Parliamentary  month.  It  was  in  little  a  picture  of  the  whole 
Session.  On  the  part  of  the  Separatist  Opposition,  Irish  and 
English,  there  was  an  endless  gabble  of  oratory,  incessant  repe- 
tition, and  impudent  attempts— too  often  successful — to  waste  the 
time  of  the  House  by  the  introduction  of  what  were  substantially 
the  same  amendments  worded  in  a  slightly  different  way.  On 
the  official  Ministerial  benches  there  were  patience  and  regard  for 
the  freedom  of  the  House  carried  to  the  verge  of  weakness,  On 
the  unofficial  benches  there  were  generally  silence  and  good 
temper,  though  the  long-suffering  of  Conservative  members,  and 
on  rarer  occasions  their  manners,  were  not  always  proof  against 
the  blatant  insolence  of  the  Irish  Opposition.  At  last  the 
Speaker  was  compelled  to  intervene,  and  cut  short  an  obviously 
malicious  waste  of  time.  It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  the 
details  of  three  such  weeks  of  mere  attempt  to  stop  work.  Mr. 
Parnell  employed  his  troop  for  a  week  in  making  assertions  that 
the  landlords  who  had  granted  abatements  had  not  been  troubled, 
that  coercion  was  useless,  and  Home  Rule  innocent.  The  Scotch 
Crofter  members  succeeded  in  wasting  a  night  in  trying  to  prove 
that  their  constituents  and  clients  had  been  badly  used  by  the 
Bill  of  last  Session  and  the  Scotch  Law  Courts.  They  utterly 
failed  to  make  out  even  a  plausible  defence  of  this  last  proposition, 
and  as  for  the  former,  all  they  cculd  do  was  to  show  that  an 
idle  population  crowded  in  excessive  numbers  on  a  poor  soil  will 
starve  in  spite  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Labouchere  made  the 
abdication  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  an  excuse  for  a 
malignant  indirect  attack  on  the  Queen.  At  last,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  the  waste  of  time  came  to  an  end;  and  the  llouse 
began  not  so  much  the  business  of  the  Session  as  its  effort  to 
provide  the  coercive  power  over  obstruction  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  Ministers  should  possess  in  order  that  work  might  be 
done. 

It  was  another  month  before  this  much  could  be  effected,  and 
even  then  only  a  part  of  the  Procedure  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  House,  the  remainder  having  been  referred  to  Committees 
for  consideration.  The  First  Clause  was,  however,  by  far  the  most 
important,  for  it  dealt  with  the  Closure.  By  the  terms  of  this 
new  rule  the  already  existing  Closure  was  made  more  stringent. 
It  provided  that  "At  any  time  after  a  question  has  been  proposed 
a  motion  may  be  made,  if  the  consent  of  the  Chair  has  been  pre- 
viously obtained,  '  That  the  question  be  now  put.'  Such  motion 
shall  be  put  forthwith  and  decided  without  amendment  or  debate." 
Even  yet,  however,  the  Closure  pure  and  simple  has  not  been 
adopted.  The  support  of  two  hundred  votes  is  still  required  when 
the  motion  is  opposed  by  more  than  forty  members,  and  when  the 
Opposition  is  below  that  figure,  a  hundred  votes  are  still  required 
to  close  the  debate.  These  limitations  were  naturally  approved  of 
by  the  Conservative  party,  which  has  disliked  the  principle  of  the 
Closure  from  the  beginning;  but  they  have  been  found  to  deprive 
a  necessary  measure  of  some  of  its  efiiciency.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  Session  in  particular  it  ha3  sometimes  been  dillicult  for 
Ministers  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  supporters  to  put  an 
end  to  the  most  flagrantly  obstructive  talk.  Experience  has  also 
shown  that,  even  when  the  Ministry  had  its  party  well  in  hand, 
it  was  not  able  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  severe  ex- 
ceptional measures.  Still  the  Closure  has  proved,  fairly  efficient, 
and  it  was  strengthened  essentially  as  the  Ministry  wished.  The 
most  important  further  limitation  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 


Opposition  succeeded  in  introducing  was  that  the  Closure  should 
not  be  applied  by  an  accidental  Chairman  of  Committees.  In 
practice  it  has  been  used  with  great  moderation.  Perhaps  by 
virtue  of  a  remnant  of  decency,  even  the  Opposition  have  never 
seriously  maintained  that  the  authority  of  the  Chair  has  been 
strained  to  shorten  debate  unduly.  When  complaints  have  been 
heard,  they  have  generally  come  from  those  who  thought  that 
both  the  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  were  in- 
clined to  carry  too  far  what  is  now  the  fiction,  that  all  members 
of  the  House  are  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour,  who  must  be 
supposed  to  be  acting  from  some  motive  not  purely  mischievous. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was,  indeed,  so  moved  by  the  wickedness  of  the 
Tories  in  ruining  the  old  impartiality  of  the  Speaker  that  he  took 
occasion  to  hold  forth  on  the  subject  to  a  casual  journalist  in  the 
streets.  But  though  he  spoke  vehemently,  and  in  the  streets  too, 
no  man  marked  him. 

The  debates  on  the  First  Clause  lasted,  with  intervals  for 
personal  attacks  on  Ministers  and  scandals  of  one  kind  or  another, 
from  Monday,  February  21,  till  Friday,  March  18.  Three  nights 
were  spent  on  debate  before  the  House  got  into  Committee. 
The  character  of  the  Opposition  was  what  had  been  already 
shown  during  the  debate  on  the  Address.  What  argument  was 
used  was  almost  drowned  in  tedious  repetition  of  personal  abuse. 
Mr.  Goschen,  who  has  earned  the  well-deserved  hatred  of  the 
Opposition,  had  to  demolish  a  scandalous  accusation  for  the  fourth 
or  fifth  time.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who,  as  Irish  Secretary, 
would  naturally  have  been  a  favourite  target  for  the  Home  Rule 
members,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  office  by  the  failure  of  his 
eyesight.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Baltour,  who  inherited  the 
scolding  of  the  Irish  members  along  with  the  other  burdens  of  the 
Secretaryship.  The  chief  of  the  amendments  which  served  as  pegs 
for  Irish  or  English  Separatist  oratory  against  the  strengthening 
of  the  Closure  was  moved  by  Mr.  Parnell,  who  rather  audaciously 
proposed  that  it  should  be  suspended  during  debates  on  ths  affairs 
of  Ireland.  In  one  form  or  another  this  was  the  aim  of  all  the 
amendments,  and  the  same  thing  was  tried  over  and  over  again, 
although  Mr.  Parnell's  motion  had  been  rejected  after  much  more 
than  ample  discussion.  The  English  members  of  the  Opposition 
contributed  to  the  debate  mainly  in  an  indirect  manner  by  tacitly 
encouraging  the  obstruction  of  the  Irish.  When  the  Clause  was 
at  last  brought  to  a  decisive  vote  they  did  not  go  into  the  lobby, 
and  the  Government  carried  its  point  by  a  majority  of  138  (226 
to  88). 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  all  the  considerable  debates  of  this 
Session  to  be  broken  by  nights  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  real 
or  imaginary  scandals,  and  the  Closure  debate  was  no  exception. 
On  the  22nd  of  February,  Mr.  G.  Howell  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  alleged  discovery  by  a  newspaper  of  certain 
corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  tending  to  falsify  elections  and  unduly  influence  the 
Commons.  After  some  violent  talk  and  some  personal  altercation 
it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee inquired  and  discovered  that  an  agent  employed  by  the 
Corporation,  when  it  was  defending  itself  against  the  attacks  of 
the  advocates  of  a  Municipality  for  London,  had  undoubtedly 
spent  part  of  the  money  supplied  him  on  the  chuckers-out  and 
enthusiastic  supporters  who  are  generally  recruited  for  great 
public  meetings.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the 
Corporation  had  made  a  corrupt  use  of  Trust  funds.  This  was  a 
flat  ending  for  a  scandal.  It  had  not  even  the  picturesque  interest 
of  the  solemn  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  Session  in  which  the 
Speaker  in  all  his  glory  solemnly  reprimanded  a  much  terrified 
scamp  who  had  been  caught  out  in  the  old  offence  of  forging 
signatures  to  petitions. 

By  the  beginning  of  April,  nine  weeks  after  the  Session  had 
been  opened,  the  Ministry  was  at  last  able  to  get  to  the  work  of 
legislation.  The  Criminal  Law  (Ireland)  Amendment  Bill, 
commonly  called  the  Coercion  Bill,  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Land  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Pre- 
cedence for  the  Coercion  Bill  was  asked  for  by  Mr.  Smith  and 
obtained  on  the  22nd  of  March.  It  is  the  most,  if  not  the  only, 
pleasing  feature  of  the  Session  that  the  necessity  under  which 
the  Ministry  has  found  itself  to  use  all  its  resources  to  get  any 
work  done  at  all  has  led  to  the  precedence  of  Ministerial 
measures  all  along,  and  the  private  member  has  been  forcibly 
kept  in  the  background.  Owing  to  this  wholesome  compulsion, 
the  usual  fads  of  a  Session  have  been  less  conspicuous  than  they 
have  ever  been,  though  the  Channel  Tunnel  made  its  periodical 
appearance  and  triumphantly  captured  Mr.  Gladstone.  Woman's 
rights,  the  wickedness  of  vaccination,  drink  Bills,  and  so  forth, 
have  barely  been  heard  of,  and  their  absence  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  some  set-off  to  the  disgraceful  prevalence  of  sheer  Billingsgate 
in  the  debates. 

The  Coercion  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
1st  of  April  until  the  6th  of  July — three  months  and  some  days. 
During  this  period  the  House,  excepting  when  it  could  escape  to 
Committee  of  Supply  or  was  interrupted  by  a  scandal,  was  engaged 
in  repetitious  on  an  aggravated  scale  of  the  rabid  talk  of  the  debate 
on  the  Address  and  the  first  clause  of  the  Procedure  resolutions. 
In  itself  the  Bill  was  a  rather  milder  version  of  many  others  passed 
to  secure  the  execution  of  justice  in  Ireland  in  spite  of  terrorism. 
The  one  clause  which  introduced  a  very  serious  innovation  pro- 
vided for  a  change  of  venue  from  Ireland  to  England  in  certain 
cases.  This  provision  was,  however,  so  ill  received  by  the 
Unionist-Liberals  and  so  little  liked  by  some  Conservatives  that  it 
was  dropped.    Another  and  a  more  welcome  novelty  in  the  Bill 
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was  the  absence  of  any  limitation  of  timo  for  its  application.  It 
provided  that  the  summary  jurisdiction  and  changes  of  venue 
necessary  to  combat  organized  opposition  to  the  law  should  form  a 
permanent  part  of  the  machinery  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Thev  can  lie  used  whenever  the  Lord-Lieutenant  proclaims  a 
district.  The  necessity  of  securing'  the  approval  of  the  House  for 
the  proclamation  is  a  check  on  any  conceivable  arbitrary  use  of 
the  pow  er. 

'The  three  months'  history  of  the  Bill  is  manifestly  not  to  bo 
told  in  detail.  The  patience — very  long-suffering  and  even  ex- 
cessive— of  the  Ministry  was  engaged  against  the  endless  violence, 
carping,  and,  in  plain  English,  pettifogging,  of  the  Opposition. 
From  the  very  first  no  progress  was  made  at  all  except  by  the 
resolute  use  of  the  Closure,  and  at  last  the  Ministry  was  driven  to 
appeal  to  its  majority  and  the  Chair  to  rule  that  thero  had  been 
talk  enough.  Of  the  quality  of  that  talk  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
convey  an  impression.  Much  of  it  was  mere  yelling  and  hooting — 
much  of  it  sheer  mouthing.  The  terms  used  by  some  of  the  Irish 
members  were  of  a  kind  rarely  heard  out  of  the  market-place,  and 
the  House  endured  itall  for  night  after  night.  On  the  first  reading  of 
the  Bill  Mr.  Parnell  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  to  discuss  the  state  of  Ireland.  This  proposal  that  on 
the  first  reading  of  a  Bill  the  House  of  Commons  should  launch 
out  into  a  mere  aimless  talk  was  contrary  to  all  Parliamentary 
practice,  but  it  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  his  un- 
speakable, but  not  the  less  wordy,  fury  the  Closure  was  applied, 
and  the  Government  secured  the  support  of  a  majority  of  108  (361 
to  253).  The  second  reading  was  moved  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  the 
5th  of  April  without  a  speech,  and  then  the  light  between  Govern- 
ment and  riot  began.  It  lasted  till  the  9th  of  June,  when  Mr. 
Smith  moved  that,  at  ten  o'clock  ou  a  day  to  be  fixed,  which  was 
shortly  known  to  be  the  17th  of  the  month,  the  question  then  be- 
fore the  House  should  be  put,  and  all  other  amendments  should 
be  voted  on  without  further  debate.  There  was  a  long  wrangle 
over  this  motion,  Mr.  Parnell  moving  to  reject  it  and  Mr.  Chance 
to  postpone  the  date  of  the  clearance.  It  was  none  the  less 
carried.  In  the  interval  it  had  been  proved  a  hundred  times  over 
that  the  Ministry  was  really  contending  with  a  more  cowardly 
form  of  merely  riotous  opposition  to  all  government.  The  Irish 
members,  with  the  help — sometimes  open,  but  more  commonly 
only  shamefaced  and  tacit — of  the  English  or  Scotch  Separatists, 
attempted  to  trade  on  the  supposed  weakness  of  Mr.  Balfour  and 
bis  presumed  ignorance  of  the  details  of  Irish  administration. 
They  were  defeated  partly  by  the  unexpected  vigour  of  Mr. 
Balfour  himself  and  partly  by  the  judgment  of  the  Ministry, 
which  recruited  Colonel  King-Harman,  who  did  know  the  work- 
ing of  the  Castle  thoroughly,  to  answer  merely  irritating  ques- 
tions. How  little  the  Irish  really  cared  to  amend  the  Bill  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  between  the  9th  of  June,  when  Mr.  Smith 
moved  his  motion,  and  the  17th,  when  it  was  applied,  they  did 
their  very  utmost  to  prevent  any  real  discussion.  They  had 
been  so  successful  hitherto  in  obstruction  that  when  the 
House  separated  for  a  late  Easter  holiday  the  first  clause 
only  was  disposed  of.  When  what  in  Colonial  Parliaments 
would  be  called  the  iron  hand  was  applied  the  Bill  had  not 
been  carried  beyond  the  Sixth  Clause.  On  the  17th  June  an 
end  was  at  last  put  to  this  farce.  Mr.  Smith's  motion  was 
moved,  Sir  C.  Russell,  who  was  talking  away,  having  been 
previously  pulled  down  by  the  coat-tails,  and  carried  by  332 
votes  to  163.  Then  the  remaining  clauses  and  amendments 
were  put  and  the  Bill  carried  through  Committee.  The  pro- 
phecies that  there  would  be  a  scene,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  do  something  dreadful,  ended,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  a  fiasco.  Parnellites,  Irish  and  English,  walked 
away  with  a  dropping  fire  of  blasphemy,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it.  When  the  Bill  was  reported  to  the  House  an  attempt 
to  revive  obstruction  was  made  by  Mr.  Morley,  who  moved  that  a 
limit  should  be  fixed  for  the  operation  of  the  Act,  although  its 
permanence  had  been  accepted  by  the  House.  A  time  for  the 
third  reading  had  again  to  be  fixed,  and  at  last  the  Bill  was 
passed  on  the  6th  July,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  It  was  passed 
by  the  Upper  House  on  the  18th  July— three  days  less  than  four 
months  after  Mr.  Smith  had  demanded  precedence  for  it.  The 
House  had  not  heard  the  last  of  the  measure,  however,  for  before 
the  Session  was  over  there  were  to  be  debates  on  its  application. 

Part  of  the  delay  in  passing  the  Bill  through  Committee 
must  be  attributed  to  Sir  Charles  Lewis,  who  contrived  to  be  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  waste  of  three  valuable  nights.  On  the  18th 
April  the  Times,  which  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
proving  the  direct  connexion  between  Parnellism  and  crime, 
published  a  facsimile  of  what  it  declared  was  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Parnell's  secretary,  and  signed  by  himself,  to  the  murderers 
of  Lord  E.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  or  to  their  friends,  express- 
ing approval  of  the  crime.  Out  of  this  there  naturally  came  a 
considerable  wrangle,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  among  others,  used  strong- 
language  denying  his  own  knowledge  of  the  sufficiently  notorious 
criminal  character  of  certain  Irish-Americans  with  whom  he  had 
undoubtedly  been  connected.  In  a  leader  of  the  2nd  May  the 
Times  accused  Mr.  Dillon  of  dishonesty,  and  on  the  following 
evening  Sir  Charles  Lewis  brought  this  article  before  the  House  as 
a  breach  of  privilege.  What  Sir  Charles's  motives  were  it  is 
needless  to  speculate.  The  practical  result  of  his  motion  was  to 
give  the  Irish  members  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  obstruc- 
tion. Ministers  declined  to  treat  the  article  as  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, but  offered  on  "Wednesday,  the  4th,  to  institute  a  State 
prosecution  against  the  Times,  and  to  allow  the  Irish  members  to 


name  (heir  own  lawyers.  This,  however,  tho  Irish  members  re- 
jected, on  the  ground  that  it  would  bo  a  collusive  action — a 
description  to  which  nobody  has  been  able  to  attach  any  intelli- 
gible meaning.  They  insisted  011  an  inquiry  by  tho  House  of 
Commons,  and  kept  on  declaring  t  hrough  the  whole  of  Wednesday 
and  great  part  of  Thursday  that  the  majority  of  tho  House  was 
engaged  in  an  infamous  plot  to  ruin  them  by  calumny,  and  also 
that  it  was  very  fit,  by  reason  of  its  known  impartiality  and 
judicial  calm,  to  examine  tho  charges  of  the  Tunes  fairly — propo- 
sitions which  to  the  Irish  mind  appeared  perfectly  compatible. 
When  the  Ministry  carried  its  amendment  to  Sir  C.  Lewis's 
motion,  Mr.  Gladstone  came  on  tho  scene  with  a  proposal  that 
the  House  should  suspend  its  other  occupations,  and  proceed  to 
inquire  at  large  into  tho  whole  question  of  Parnellism  and  crime. 
Mr.  Gladstone  contrived  to  waste  tho  rest  of  the  Thursday  and 
the  whole  of  Friday  with  his  motion  ;  so  that  between  him  and 
Sir  C.  Lewis  the  week  was  lost  for  the  Coercion  Act. 

Another  less  lengthy  and  later  interruption,  which  had  the 
absurd  effect  of  leading  to  a  defeat  of  the  Government,  was  the 
famous  case  of  Miss  Cass.  The  wrongs  of  this  young  person  are 
tolerably  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us — her  arrest  at  nine 
at  night  in  Regent  Street,  on  a  certainly  very  ill-supported  charge 
of  soliciting,  her  temporary  detention,  her  appearance  in  the 
police  court,  and  the  well-meant  but  rather  harshly-worded  advice 
of  the  magistrate.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  her  case  was 
made  the  subject  of  questions  in  the  House.  Mr.  Matthews,  with 
absolute  accuracy,  but  with  an  equally  absolute  want  of  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  character  of  the  assembly  he  was  addressing, 
would  do  no  more  than  keep  on  saying  that  he  had  no  right  to 
interfere,  and  that  Miss  Cass  or  her  friends  could  bring  an  action. 
Ten  words  of  sympathy  with  Miss  Cass,  and  a  vague  promise  to 
look  into  the  matter,  would  probably  have  satisfied  the  House 
without  committing  Mr.  Matthews  to  any  illegal  interference  with 
the  police  court.  But  Mr.  Matthews,  in  spite  of  hints  from  his 
colleagues,  and  with  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  nothing 
irritates  the  House  of  Commons  more  than  to  be  told  in  a  high 
and  dry  legal  way  that  it  must  not  touch  this  or  that,  persisted  in 
keeping  to  the  purely  legal  tone.  He  brought  upon  the  Cabinet 
the  one  serious  check  it  has  sustained  during  the  Session.  On 
Wednesday,  the  6th  of  July,  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  to  bring  on  a  discussion  on 
Miss  Cass's  case.  Any  House  would  probably  have  sympathized 
with  Mr.  Jones,  but  in  these  days  he  was  sure  of  a  majority. 
Members  of  all  parties  supported  him,  and  a  sufficient,  though 
small,  majority  passed  what  was  practically  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  Home  Secretary.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  informal  inquiry 
asked  for  was  then  granted,  as  it  might  have  been  at  first,  and 
would  have  been  if  Mr.  Matthews  had  listened  to  his  lay  col- 
leagues. Almost  equally  of  course  it  turned  out  to  be  ten  times 
more  of  a  farce  and  ten  times  more  irregular  than  any  inquiry 
conducted  at  the  orders  of  Mr.  Matthews  himself  could  possibly 
have  been.  It  let  loose  the  whole  tribe  of  prurient  gushers 
who  are  for  ever  attempting  in  these  days  to  swamp  the  law- 
courts.  Mr.  Matthews's  want  of  tact  hurt  the  Cabinet  and  did 
himself  a  damage  which  it  required  all  the  courage  he  showed  in 
refusing  to  pardon  a  singularly  ignoble  murderer  who  had  natu- 
rally gained  the  assistance  of  the  class  of  persons  described  above 
to  make  good. 

The  purely  legislative  work  of  the  Session  was  inevitably 
conducted  in  the  background  of  the  five  months'  fight  with 
Irish  violence  and  obstruction.  The  total  amount  done  was, 
however,  more  than  would  have  been  thought  possible  early  in 
the  Session.  The  Irish  Land  Law,  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill, 
and  the  Allotment  Bill  have  all  been  carried  through,  and 
smaller  work  of  a  more  routine  character  was  done.  The  Irish 
Land  Act  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  brought 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  measure,  which  is  to 
amend  the  Act  of  1885,  which  was  to  amend  the  great  Act 
which  was  to  have  amended  the  whole  state  of  Ireland,  was 
not  introduced  as  capable  of  making  a  final  settlement  of  the 
hopeless  confusion  of  Irish  land  tenure.  It  was  only  to  help  to 
tide  over  the  chronic  difficulties  of  the  country  until  Parliament 
can  take  in  hand  the  work  of  making  a  final  settlement.  Its 
provisions  have  been  somewhat  moditied  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Lords ;  but  as  it  finally  stands  it  does  something 
to  improve  the  advantageous  position  of  the  Irish  tenant  still 
further,  and  to  simplify  proceedings  in  law  between  him  and 
the  gentleman  who  is  still  called  his  landlord.  The  benefits  of 
the  Land  Act  are  extended  to  leaseholders.  Facilities  are  given 
for  the  purchase  of  laud,  and  power  is  given  to  the  Court  to 
stay  evictions.  The  clause  which  provides  that  the  tenant  who 
has  been  served  with  a  notice  of  ejectment  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  person  put  in  possession  as  a  caretaker  may  do  something 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  those  scenes  which  the  Irish  mem- 
bers find  so  convenient.  Perhaps  it  was  on  that  account  that 
they  opposed  it  so  fiercely  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill 
was  passed  through  all  its  stages  early  in  August,  and  was  able 
to  begin  doing  what  service  it  can  as  a  stopgap  ;  that  it  would  do 
any  more  no  man  ever  pretended. 

The  Mines  Regulation  Bill  and  the  Truck  Bill  were  measures 
of  the  protective  kind  which  is  becoming  continually  more 
popular  with  workmen.  There  was  very  little  which  was  re- 
markable, or  even  intelligible  except  to  experts,  in  the  provisions 
of  either  of  them  ;  but  the  first  excited  exceptional  attention  for  a 
short  time,  because  an  attempt  was  made  to  include  in  it  a  clause 
which  would  stop  the  labour  of  the  pit-brow  women  who  aro 
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found  to  compete  with  tbe  labour  of  tbe  male  miners.  This 
elfort  to  protect  the  labour  of  tbe  miners,  not  against  unnecessary 
dangers,  out  against  female  competition  in  a  subordinate  branch, 
was  of  course  justified  by  profuse  expressions  of  chivalrous  interest 
in  woman.  But  the  objects  of  all  this  emotional  friendship  did 
not  thank  tbe  working-men  or  their  members  of  Parliament  for 
trying  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood in  a  laborious,  but  perfectly  healthy  and  reputable,  manner. 
On  the  contrary,  they  spoke  up  for  themselves  stoutly,  and  even 
came,  some  of  them  in  the  dres3  worn  during  their  work,  to 
argue  the  point  in  London.  With  the  general  approval  of  sensible 
people  they  carried  it,  and  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill  did  not  con- 
tain a  clause  which  was  purely  and  solely  meant  to  raise  the 
wages  of  a  few  men  by  impoverishing  a  number  of  women.  The 
world  has  been  vaguely  aware  that  an  Allotment  Act  has  been  going 
its  course  through  the  two  Houses,  which  is  to  give  local  authorities 
power  to  purchase  pieces  of  land  to  be  let  in  minute  quantities  to 
labourers  whom  it  is  proposed  to  try  and  turn  into  peasant  pro- 
prietors. The  belief  that  it  will  have  any  such  effect  is,  except 
with  a  small  body  of  amiable  (or  envious)  enthusiasts,  languid  as 
compared  with  the  conviction  that  all  measures  of  this  kind  are 
meant  to  please  the  agricultural  voters. 

Mr.  Goschen's  Budget  showed  a  greater  increase  of  receipts  than 
the  Treasury  had  hoped  for ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  unable  to  give  any  hope  that  the  revenue  would  be  more 
elastic  m  future  than"  it  has  been  in  the  last  few  years.  Mr. 
Goschen,  however,  gave  the  country  the  welcome  present  of  a  re- 
mission of  taxes  to  the  extent  of  about  two  millions  and  a  half. 
A  penny  off  the  Income-tax,  leave  to  the  farmers  to  pay  on  profits 
and  not  on  rent,  and  smaller  remissions  or  gifts  to  local  authorities 
carried  oft'  this  sum.  It  will  be  made  good  almost  wholly  by 
diminishing  the  fixed  charge  for  the  extinction  of  debt  by 
2,000,000'.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  heterodoxy 
of  Mr.  Goschen,  but  the  country  agreed  with  the  new  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  its  interests  were  better  served  in  these 
hard  times  by  leaving  a  greater  portion  of  its  income  free  than  by 
the  extinction  of  debt. 

Tbe  Session  ended,  as  it  began,  with  an  Irish  disturbance.  On 
the  25th  of  August  and  on  the  following  day  there  were  debates 
on  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  proclaim  the  Land  League 
as  a  "  dangerous  Association.''  In  the  final  result  the  Govern- 
ment was  supported  by  a  majority  of  78  (272  to  194),  which, 
considering  the  date,  was  exceptionally  and  inspiritingly  large. 
The  debate  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  a  recapitulation  of 
well-known  Irish  assertions  and  unanswered  Government  proofs 
of  the  real  character  of  the  National  League.  An  unusual 
degree  of  interest  was  given  to  it  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  an  open  advocate  of  the  dangerous  Association. 
In  the  words  "  exclusive  dealing "  he  had  found  an  excuse 
for  boycotting  supported  by  murder  which  he  represented  as 
satisfactory  to  himself.  It  has  apparently  been  found  sufficient 
by  the  not  insignificant  class  of  persons  (we  speak  of  numbers) 
who  believe  that  as  Mr.  Gladstone  defines  a  thing  so  it  is.  Later 
still,  at  the  very  fag-end  of  the  end,  on  the  12th  of  September,  the 
shooting  of  some  writers  at  Mitchelstown  by  the  police  in  self- 
defence  was  made  an  excuse  for  yet  another  Irish  debate.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  and  other  Separatist  leaders,  English  and  Irish,  made  a 
parade  of  proving  that  the  action  of  the  Ministry  in  proclaiming 
public  meetings  was  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional.  This  was 
beside  the  question  whether  the  police  at  Mitchelstown  were 
justified  in  firing  or  not;  but  it  might  have  been  made  an  excuse 
for  nights  of  debute.  The  fatigue  of  both  sides  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Ministry  cut  the  talk  short.  Next  night,  after  the  Speaker 
had  ignored  a  final  explosion  of  Irish  bad  manners,  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill  was  passed,  and  the  long,  discreditable,  but  not  wholly 
barren,  Session  of  1887  came  to  an  end,  to  the  inexpressible  relief 
of  everybody. 


"THERE  LET  HIM  LAY." 

SOMEBODY  (who  can  it  have  been  ?)  observed  quite  the  other 
day  that  "  the  Saturday  Review  always  hated  the  cheap 
press,"  which  certainly,  if  it  be  the  fact,  was,  and  is,  very  foolish 
of  the  Saturday  Review.  A  thoroughly  impartial  person  might 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg,  if 
he  judged  from  those  remarks  which  industrious  purveyors  of  the 
personal  collect  and  send  to  us.  Eor  instance,  during  the  course 
of  the  past  week  a  very  respectable  newspaper,  the  Western  Morn- 
ing News,  has  been  quite  furious  with  this  Review.  We  said,  it 
seems,  "John  Stuart  Mill  is  dead,  and  there  let  him  lay."  So  we 
did ;  that  soft  impeachment  (an  expression  which,  by  the  way,  we 
did  not  invent)  is  undenied  and  undeniable.  "  This  elegant  ex- 
tract is  from  the  superfine  Saturday  Review.  What  Mr.  John 
Stuart  INI  ill  is  to  lay,  and  where  precisely  he  is  to  lay  it,  the 
Saturday  doei  not  say.  But  what  fun  [it]  would  have  made  if 
[it]  bad  discovered  such  a  vulgarism  in  the  columns  of  one  of 
its  contemporaries."  So,  then,  we  can  still  make  fun  ;  which  is, 
at  any  rate,  more  than  some  people  can  do.  Now  we  shall 
not  tell  the  Western  Morning  News  just  yet  the  secret  of 
this  remarkable  vulgarism,  who  wrote  it,  why  we  used  it,  and 
so  forth ;  that  shall  be  for  another  paragraph.  A  reason 
other  than  the  true  one  might  be  found  in  the  dreadfully 
ambiguous  sense  of  the  phrase  which  the  Western  Morning  Neivs, 
reiving,  doubtless,  on  the  authority  of  all  grammarians,  from 


Lindley  Murray  to  Professor  Bain,  very  properly  prefers.  "  There 
let  him  lie,"  in  these  days  when  so  many  people  are  addicted 
to  the — well,  let  us  say  to  the  other  practice  which  the  verb 
that  is  not  "  lay "  signifies— would  be  terribly  ambiguous,  and 
might  even  seem  to  imply  a  most  improper  toleration  of  vice. 
"  There  let  him  lay  "  (in  the  sense  which  the  Western  Morning 
News'  young  man  will  understand  when  he  gets  to  the  end  of  this 
article)  is  quite  safe,  sound,  and  void  of  offence  ;  while,  of  course, 
if  any  one  likes  to  translate  it  into  the  more  Lindleian  form,  and 
then  to  attach  to  that  form  whatever  signification  he  pleases,  that 
is  no  fault  and  no  business  of  ours.  "  There  let  him  lay  " ;  an 
uncommonly  large  number  of  things  and  persons  may  be  disposed 
of  by  this  irregular,  but  yet  (for  all  Western  Morning  Newses  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  good  but  dirty  town  of  Plymouth)  classical 
formula. 

For  instance,  what  can  be  said  better  of  tbe  valiant  Glad- 
stonians  who,  after  holding  their  tongues  about  Constable 
Whelahan's  murder  for  days,  suddenly  discover  that  it  is  an  effect 
of  the  Crimes  Act ;  who  take  up  at  once,  but  never  dream  of 
apologizing  for,  the  lies  about  Mr.  O'Brien's  dungeon;  who  have 
not  a  word  till  after  careful  consideration  for  the  real  butchery  of 
Lisdoonvarna,  and  columns  of  horror  for  the  homicide  in  self- 
defence,  as  far  as  present  evidence  goes,  of  Mitchelstown  ? 
'*  There  let  them  lay  " ;  or,  if  the  Western  Morning  News  will 
insist  upon  it,  lie.  There  are  plenty  of  people  to  lay  with  them. 
There  are  the  delegates,  male  and  female,  from  English  Radical 
associations  who  go  out  "  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  " — that  is  to 
say,  with  the  eyes  of  the  National  League.  There  are  the  people 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  shoals  and  mountains  of  evidence  coming 
from  every  part  of  Ireland,  represent  the  said  League  as  a  volun- 
tary association  of  innocent  peasants  directed  by  persons  whose 
one  hope  and  prayer  is  that  there  may  be  no  shedding  of  blood, 
who  would  rather,  if  they  could,  lend  a  man  the  money  to  pay 
his  rent  than  advise  him  to  withhold  it,  and  who  would  no  more 
think  of  murdering,  outraging,  cattle-maiming,  boycotting,  or  (as 
a  letter  which  is  now  before  us  from  one  of  the  quietest  parts  of 
Ireland  tells)  insulting  at  chapel  the  womenfolk  of  Roman 
Catholic  officers  in  the  Constabulary,  than  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  would.  There  are  the  English  Radical  members  of 
Parliament  who  have  taken  the  "  not "  out  of  the  Ninth  Com- 
mandment, and  made  a  new  one  to  supply  its  place  to  the  effect 
"  Thou  shalt  not  believe  the  evidence  of  thine  eyes."  There  is 
Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  who  is  quite  scandalized  at  the  idea  of  any 
member  of  the  late  Government  (by'r  Lady  !  but  it  was  well  of 
Sir  Edward  to  remind  a  forgetful  world  that  he  too  was  once  a 
Minister)  encouraging  obstruction,  or  insults  to  the  Speaker,  or 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  There  is  the  man 
in  the  Daily  Nezvs  who  is  apparently  desirous  that  some  one 
should  shoot  Mr.  Balfour  or  Lord  Salisbury.  "  There  let  them 
lay  " — all  of  them. 

This  philosophic  attitude,  too,  is  perhaps  the  best  to  assume  to 
persons  like  Citizen  Carnegie,  who  a  night  or  two  ago  seems  to 
have  harangued  certain  Glasgow  Ganders  (all  London  Corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  observe  that  this  is  not  a  piece  of  rude- 
ness, but  a  reference  to  the  recondite  work  called  the  Nodes 
Ambrosiance)  by  the  space  of  many  hours, to  judge  from  the  length 
of  the  report  in  the  Scottish  Leader.  Unphilosophical  persons 
might  get  angry  at  the  idea  of  this  audience  of  Scotchmen 
listening  to  a  renegade  Scot  indulging  in  such  elegant  jests  about 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  as  this: — "  We  make  our  king  every  four 
years,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  mother  and  his  cousins 
and  his  sisters  and  his  aunts."  How  much  better  to  let  him  lay ; 
or  (as  the  Western  Morning  News  reminds  us  it  should  be)  lie.  No 
doubt  the  Citizen  presumed  rather  far  upon  the  forbearance  even 
of  a  Glasgow  Gander,  in  making  and  repeating  three  times  this 
little  joke.  For  there  must  have  been  some  Glaswegians  present 
who  must  have  thought  "  Yes,  you  do  make  your  king  every  four 
years,  and  every  four  years  you  have  to  pay,  if  not  a  set  of 
mothers  and  aunts,  a  fresh  set  of  office-seekers  who  do  their  work 
worse  and  cost  more  money  than  in  any  nation  of  the  world." 
But  the  Citizen  didn't  trouble  himself  about  this,  and  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  debate,  a  nasty-minded  person  asked  him  awkward 
questions,  he  just  didn't  answer  them  either.  It  must  have  been 
good,  too,  to  hear  the  Citizen  say  that  "  Ulster  was  really  too 
trifling  for  an  American  Home  Ruler  to  talk  about  among 
statesmen."  Foi  de  Saturday  Review,  this  is  textual.  Of  course 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  may  talk  about  what  he  like3  "among 
statesmen,"  if  any  statesmen  keep  such  bad  company.  But  Ulster 
too  trifling  for  an  American  Home  Ruler  to  talk  about !  Waal, 
Citizen,  that  is  tall  talk,  that  is.  The  population  of  Ulster, 
Citizen,  was  a  million  and  three-quarters  in  1 88 r,  and  the 
average  population  of  a  State,  District,  or  Territory  of  the  great, 
glorious,  and  much-cracked-up  (once  nearly  burst-up)  Union 
was  just  over  a  million  at  the  same  date.  Yes,  Citizen,  it 
was  that,  according  to  Whitaliei's  Almanack.  Yet,  again,  if 
some  intelligent  fowl  were  among  the  Ganders,  it  must  have 
been  (for  him)  good  to  bear  the  Citizen  dilate  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  United  States, 
and  then  a  morning  or  two  later  to  read  in  the  papers  that 
"  Much  satisfaction  is  felt  throughout  the  United  States  _  at 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Chicago  anarchists 
shall  be  banged."  Here,  indeed,  the  Citizen  does  not  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  fun  alone.  Not  only  renegades  from  foreign  countries, 
but  native-born  Americans,  are  a  little  too  fond  of  giving  English- 
men good  advice  as  to  what  we  shall  do  with  our  "Chicago 
anarchists."    We  are  to  let  them  alone,  it  seems,  or  to  hand  over 
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Ireland  to  them,  or  to  admit  a  joint  Cabinet  composed  of  them 
iiml  of  English  tiladstonians  to  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  homo  product  of  tho  same 
kind,  America  (and  very  sensibly)  hangs  them  amid  general  satis- 
faction. If  tho  precious  Manchester  martyrs  (who  have  lately 
been  fished  up  again  for  veneration)  had  attempted  their  nohle 
net  in  New  York  instead  of  Manchester,  tho  only  ditference,  as 
Citizen  Carnegie  knows  very  well,  would  have  been  that  tho 
whole  five  would  have  been  hanged  instead  of  only  three.  And 
some  may  have  thought  what  would  have  been  tho  probable 
reception  of  an  Englishman  who  should  go  to  America,  and  in  a 
public  lecture  insult  the  President,  cry  down  the  American  Con- 
stitution, and  kindly  advise  his  hearers  that  they  really  ought  to 
have  let  Molly  Maguire  alone.  To  do  New  York  justice,  we  don't 
think  the  fact  of  the  Englishman  having  given  some  dirty  dollars 
to  public  institutions  would  have  saved  his  skin.  But  the  Scotch 
are  a  magnanimous  people,  they  are,  or  else  extremely  thankful 
for  the  money  which  Citizen  Carnegie  made  out  of  Pittsburg 
mines  and  miners.  So  they  let  him  alone.  And  we,  too,  we 
shall  let  him  alone  with  this  brief  notice  of  his  works  and  ways. 
He  apparently  knows  his  ex-countrymen  and  has  bought  leave  to 
talk  his  nonsense.    "  There  let  him  lay." 

It  is  cruel,  however,  to  keep  the  excellent  Western  Morning 
News  so  long  upon  the  tenterhooks;  for,  though  we  do  not 
agree  with  all  its  opinions,  it  is  a  very  respectable  specimen  of  the 
M  cheap  press,"  and  you  may  often  do  worse  than  buy  it  on  the 
bookstalls  west  of  Bristol.  Hear,  then,  0  excellent  Western 
Morning  News !  "  There  let  him  lay  "  is  not  a  creation  of  the 
•wicked  and  ignorant  Saturday  Reviexo,  nor  is  it  a  mere  adaptation 
of  the  warm  and  generous  but  incorrect  diction  which  flows  from 
the  great  heart  of  the  people — cor  cordium  et  supra  grammaticam. 
There  once  was  a  bard  of  the  name  of  Byron — Lord  Byron — whom 
some  of  his  intimates  called  Birron.  He  was  an  illustrious  as  well 
as  an  illustrated  poet,  and  he  wrote  a  book  called  Childe  Harold.  At 
the  end  thereof  he  delivered  himself  of  certain  stanzas  beginning 
"  Roll  on.  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean :  roll,"  which  have  made 
considerable  impression  on  the  general  memory,  partly  because,  in 
their  way  and  with  many  faults,  they  are  very  fine  stanzas, 
but  perhaps  more  because  the  male  and  female  population 
of  these  islands  have  for  many  years  learnt  them  at  school.  And 
in  these  stanzas  his  Lop  (for  that  delightful  abbreviation  is  as  nice 
as  "  his  Lordship  "  is  not  nice) — his  Lop,  speaking  of  the  uncere- 
monious ways  of  the  Ocean  with  man,  delivers  himself  of  the  line 

And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him  lay. 
Now  this  phrase,  partly  because  everybody  except  the  Plymouth 
journalist  knows  it,  and  partly  for  his  Lop  the  Noble  Poet's  noble 
•disdain  of  English  grammar,  has  become  rather  a  favourite  quota- 
tion with  the  vile  bookish  people  who  do  not  think  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  ignorant  in  order  to  be  a  journalist.  So 
there's  the  mystery  unveiled.  And  as  for  the  other  people,  the 
people  who  do  think  it  necessary  to  be  ignorant  in  order  to  be 
a  journalist — the  "  cheap  press,"  in  short — certainly  nobody  need 
be  angry  with  them  or  hate  them.  Only  they  should  not  hate 
other  people  who  do  happen  to  know,  because  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary.   And  so  "  there  let  them  lay." 


NUREMBERG. 

THE  ring  of  the  beautiful  red  fortifications  of  Nuremberg  has 
preserved  the  inner  character  of  that  city  comparatively 
intact.  Instead  of  melting  away  into  suburbs,  as  so  many  medi- 
aeval towns  do  in  the  present  day,  Nuremberg  is  held  tightly  by 
its  great  rampart  and  by  its  broad  dry  moat,  now  delivered  up  to 
the  kitchen-gardeners.  The  tradition  that  Albrecht  Diirer  de- 
signed these  fortifications  has  doubtless  done  much  to  preserve 
them  to  our  day,  although  the  baselessness  of  this  idea  is  obvious 
from  the  mere  fact  that,  in  or  about  the  year  of  Diirer's  birth, 
Johannes  Butzius  described  the  towers  and  ramparts  of  Nuremberg 
very  much  as  we  see  them  to-day,  though  of  course  without  the 
four  great  gates,  which  were  built  long  after  Diirer's  death. 
These  battlements,  however,  are  fading  away  before  the  pressure 
of  business  ;  every  now  and  then  there  is  an  announcement  that 
the_  city  council  is  about  to  cast  them  down  like  the  wall  of 
Jericho.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  work  of  destruction 
is  proceeding  less  sensationally  than  this.  Silently,  bit  by  bit,  the 
municipality  destroys  the  rampart  and  fills  the  moat.  Quite  re- 
cently a  sad  havoc  has  been  made  south  of  the  Peignitz  on  the 
western  side,  between  the  Spittler  and  the  Mohren  Towers.  It  is 
inevitable  that  a  prosperous  commercial  city  like  Nuremberg 
should  require  to  burst  its  mediajval  bonds.  It  is  no  less  inevit- 
able that  the  destruction  of  this  unrivalled  rampart  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  put  to  flight  the  unique  character  of  the 
City. 

At  present,  however,  the  mediaeval  illusion  is  tolerably  com- 
plete, especially  in  the  northern  part  of  Nuremberg,  from  which 
the  visitor  emerges  in  order  to  visit  the  old  churchyard,  where 
the  famous  artists  were  buried.  Standing  under  the  huge 
Thiergiirtnerthor,  and  looking  back  on  Diirer's  house  and  down 
Bergstrasse,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us  that  we  are  not  in  the 
sixteenth  century  still.  We  turn  to  pass  through  the  tunnel 
under  the  Thiergiirtnerthor,  cross  a  bridge  over  the  moat,  and 
stand  in  full  nineteenth  century,  in  the  usual  thin  grove  of  limes 
of  the  German  suburb,  among  the  flimsy  villas,  pink  and  white, 


like  the  inside  of  a  mushroom,  dear  to  the  latest  Gorman  taste. 
Yet  we  stand  at  tho  threshold  of  one  of  the  most-  interesting 
pieces  of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Nuremberg  namely,  at  tho 
opening  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  cemetery,  that  road 
along  which  for  centuries  the  solemn  mortuary  processions  of  the 
city  have  passed.  Tho  dry  modern  street  which  stands  before 
uB,  the  Seilersgasse,  with  its  white-walled  villa  gardens,  represents 
the  path  along  which  the  patricians  of  Nuremberg  were  carried 
to  their  grave,  the  road  by  Cedron  to  Calvary,  for  which  Adam 
kratlt,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  prepared  his  majestic  series 
of  reliefs. 

It  would  be  less  strange  if  these  works  of  Gothic  sculpture  had 
not  been  preserved,  but  the  piety  of  the  city  has  kept  them  there 
when  all  the  spirit  of  the  road  has  passed  away.  In  1468  and 
1472  Martin  Ketzel,  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  made  two  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  to  measure  the  distances  from  Pilate's  House  to 
Calvary,  and  commissioned  Adam  Kratft  to  execute  a  series  of 
stations  at  the  exact  stages  of  his  measurement,  closing  in  a 
Calvarienberg  overlooking  the  cemetery  of  the  town.  A  little 
tributary  of  the  Peignitz  served  for  the  brook  Cedron  ;  all  the 
steps  of  the  history  of  the  Passion  were  repeated  with  a  singular 
Gothic  exactitude.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  curious  than 
the  aspect  of  the  road  when  these  sculptures  were  first  com- 
pleted. Now  Cedron  is  all  covered  over,  and  the  ground  beyond 
is  let  out  in  building  lots.  The  stations  themselves,  which 
apparently  stood  as  isolated  reliefs  on  pedestals,  pointing  the  way 
to  Calvary,  are  now  with  one  exception  built  into  the  north  wall 
of  Seilersgasse.  Nothing  can  give  an  odder  feeling  of  incongruity 
than  to  examine  the  first  of  these  stations  ;  it  is  now  part  of  the 
enclosure  of  a  smiling  bourgeois  garden,  where  a  plaster  nymph, 
after  Canova,  throws  a  squirt  of  twinkling  water  into  her  little 
storie  basin,  and  seems  to  accentuate  the  difference  between  the  taste 
that  put  her  there  and  the  intense  religious  feeling  that  inspired 
the  grim  old  stone  picture  at  the  doorway. 

These  stations  leading  to  the  cemetery  are  in  various  states 
of  preservation.  That  the  first,  as  we  leave  Nuremberg,  is 
much  the  most  badly  battered  of  the  series,  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  unsettled  times — and  all  times  were  till 
lately  unsettled  in  South  Germany — the  merely  mischievous  youth 
of  a  city  would  not  habitually  wander  far  from  the  gates.  They 
are  great  oblong  plaques  of  white  stone,  placed  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  eye.  They  are  crowded  with  figures  in  extremely 
high  relief,  those  in  front  being  often  quite  in  the  round,  or  only 
attached  slightly  to  the  background.  Under  each  runs,  or  used  to 
run,  an  inscription,  statiDg  the  purport  of  each  particular  illustra- 
tion, and  adding  the  distance  by  Martin  Ketzel"s  measurement. 
For  instance,  the  third  station  bears  the  words  "  IIICLXXX 
Srytt  von  Pilatus  Haws."  In  these  very  interesting  and  striking 
works  we  see  Gothic  sculpture  at  the  highest  point  it  reached, 
before  the  Italian  spirit  came  in  and  diverted  it  into  channels 
foreign  to  its  genius.  Adam  Kratft  is  commonly  named  with  the 
painter  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  Diirer's  master,  who  was  his  con- 
temporary and  with  whom  he  worked.  In  the  few  existing 
pictures  of  Wohlgemuth  we  see  the  same  extreme  earnestness 
of  expression,  the  same  accentuation  of  the  folds  of  drapery, 
and  the  same  love  of  extravagant  ornament.  But  Kratft  is 
more  living  and  vigorous  than  Wohlgemuth,  and  he  marks 
a  step  forward  in  the  advance  towards  Diirer.  The  rough 
figures  of  the  soldiers,  in  contemporary  dress,  the  dignified  ideal 
form  of  the  Christ,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  attendant  women,  are 
repeated  without  monotony  in  the  moving,  brilliant  reliefs  of  the 
stations.  The  late  William  Burges  said  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand Gothic  architecture  till  he  went  to  Athens.  The  remark  is 
so  subtle  that  it  may  seem  paradoxical ;  but  in  the  same  spirit  it 
may  be  said  that  we  do  not  understand  classical  sculpt  ure  till 
we  have  seen  the  purest  Gothic  sculpture  of  Adam  Kratft  in 
Nuremberg. 

The  solemn  series  of  the  Passion,  desecrated  as  they  are  by  the 
glare  and  triviality  of  the  modern  suburb,  bring  us  at  last  to  the 
cemetery  gates,  to  the  doors  of  the  Johanmskirchhof.  But 
before  we  enter,  we  pause  to  observe  on  our  right  hand,  partly 
obscured  by  a  veil  of  acacias,  the  Calvary  of  Adam  Kratlt,  the 
climax  of  his  great  work,  and  the  principal  example  of  his  sculpture 
in  the  round  which  has  come  down  to  us.  The  central  figure 
possesses  several  peculiarities,  very  characteristic  of  Adam 
Kratlt,  whose  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  though  much  more 
exact  and  thorough  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  was 
evidently  founded  on  limited  experience  of  models.  The  arms  of 
the  Christ  are  so  absurdly  weak  and  short,  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
treme length  of  his  legs,  that  the  eye  is  surprised  by  it  at  once  ; 
and  in  the  still  more  realistic  figures  of  tho  thieves — who  are  not 
nailed,  like  the  Saviour,  but  only  bound  upon  the  cross — we  are 
greatly  struck  by  the  evident  portraiture  of  individual  and  not 
very  highly  developed  models.  The  thief  on  the  left  side  of 
Christ,  writhing  his  limbs  with  a  weary  gesture  of  pain,  his  knees 
thrust  together  for  relief  in  the  pressure,  and  his  head  thrown 
doggedly  back,  is  a  finer  piece  of  sculptor's  art  than  the  central 
figure  itself,  where  the  statuary  has  evidently  been  hampered  by  the 
desire  to  give  ideal  dignity.  Eelow  the  crosses  stand  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  John,  the  latter  greatly  defaced,  the  former  appa- 
rently restored,  both  charmingly  posed,  but  strangely  short  and 
stumpy  in  body.  It  is  noticeable,  as  an  instance  of  the  artist's 
tact,  that  while  making  his  stone  crosses  resemble  wood  down  to 
the  feet  of  the  crucified,  he  has  then  frankly  turned  them  into 
stone  pedestals,  disdaining  any  longer  than  necessary  to  imitate 
the  meaner  substance.    'I  here  is  something  very  pleasing  in  the 
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simplicity  with  winch  this  venerable  ■work  of  sculpture  is  left,  pro- 
tected only  by  a  low  wooden  fence,  to  consecrate  the  public 
approaches  to  the  cemetery. 

The  Johamiiskirchhof  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  it  is 
within  the  northern  division  only,  that  which  forms  the  natural 
termination  of  Adam  Kratl't's  stations,  and  is  dedicated  wholly  to 
ancient  graves,  that  our  interest  lies.  The  southern  churchyard 
has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  usual  continental  cemetery, 
■with  its  artificial  ilowers  and  wreaths  of  dusty  immortelles.  In 
the  northern  division,  which  is  a  vast  open  space,  lightly  shaded 
by  acacias  and  stunted  yew-trees  or  low  cypress,  there  is  at  first 
no  impression  of  antiquity  given.  The  buildings  which  lie 
scattered  here  and  there,  the  Johanniskirche,  the  Holzschuher 
Chapel,  though  ancient,  have  no  particular  architectural  importance. 
The  eye  is  disappointed  at  first  by  the  lack  of  solemnity  and  shade  ; 
we  hardly  escape,  even  here,  from  that  suburban  impression  which 
has  been  described.  But  there  comes  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the 
place  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  burial  attracts  the  notice.  There 
are  no  erect  tombstones  ;  but  the  whole  acre  is  paved  with  massive 
slabs  of  granite,  between  which  there  is  scarcely  room  for  the 
roses  and  the  juniper  to  push  their  sprays,  and  most  of  these  slabs 
are  adorned  by  exquisitely  modelled  tablets  of  black  bronze, 
simply  rivetted  into  the  granite.  It  was  the  everyday  labour  of 
the  Nuremberg  sculptors  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  prepare  these 
mortuary  brasses,  into  which  they  put  all  their  taste  and  ingenuity 
of  design.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  are  gone,  no  doubt ;  but 
among  those  which  remain  there  are  several  that  criticism  attri- 
butes to  no  less  a  hand  than  that  of  Peter  Visscher. 

The  visitor  naturally  searches  first  of  all  for  the  tombs  of  the 
famous  artists  of  the  place.  He  finds  them,  not  neglected,  but 
yet  not  divided  from  the  rest  by  any  pompous  enclosure,  between 
the  entiance-gate  and  the  Holzschuher  Chapel.  Here  is  the  spot 
where  Diirer  was  laid  in  the  vault  of  the  Frey  family  in  April 
152S.  Herr  Thausing  has  collected  a  mass  of  curious  evidence 
regarding  this  grave.  Over  it  at  present  rests  the  broad  slab 
which  was  originally  put  there,  and  the  bronze  tablet  with 
Pirkheimer's  inscription — "  Quicquid  Alberti  Dureri  Mortale 
fuit,  sub  hoc  conditur  Tumulo.  Eniigravit  viii  Idus  Aprilis 
MDXXVIIL" — is  still  intact.  But  it  was  the  rule  that  when  a 
family,  patrician  or  otherwise,  died  out,  its  vault  should  be 
cleared  and  given  over  to  the  hospital;  nor  did  the  glory  of 
Diirer  suliice  to  prevent  this  custom  from  being  ruthlessly  carried 
out  when  his  wife's  sister,  the  last  of  the  Freys,  had  been  placed 
there.  The  tomb  was  eventually  bought  by  the  painter  Joachim 
von  Sandrart,  and  bequeathed  at  his  death,  in  1688,  to  the 
Academy  of  Nuremberg,  a  corporation  which  thought  it  well  to 
use  the  tomb  by  burying  there  any  foreign  artists  who  died  in  the 
city.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  certain  that  the  skull  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  grave  in  181 1  and  preserved  as  Diirer's  could  not 
possibly  be  his.  More  than  two  centuries  had  then  passed  since 
all  that  was  mortal  of  the  great  artist  had  been  irrecoverably  dis- 
persed. Close  to  DLirer's  grave  is  that  of  the  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate Pirkheimer.  In  the  same  ground,  and  within  a  few  steps 
one  of  another,  lie,  or  have  lain,  many  of  those  who  have  made 
Nuremberg  famous  to  posterity,  and  in  particular  the  great 
Polish  st-ulptor  in  wood,  whose  masterpiece  hangs  in  the  church 
of  St.  Laurence,  Veit  Stoss,  and  the  poet  Hans  Sachs. 

We  meet  with  Veit  Stoss  and  Adam  Krati't  again  in  the 
chapels  of  the  cemetery.  The  Holzschuher  Chapel  contains  the 
latest  work  of  Krafft,  the  elaborate  reliefs,  with  life-sized  figures, 
which  ho  had  not  quite  completed  when  he  died  in  1506.  He 
had  at  that  time  been  engaged  already  six  years  on  the  decoration 
of  the  chapel,  which  now  presents  a  mournful  and  deserted  appear- 
ance, but  which  was  probably  very  splendid  in  the  days  of  its 
patrician  founder.  The  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  group  of  the 
Entombment  is  particularly  tine ;  the  very  portrait  of  Krafft  him- 
self is  pointed  out  in  the  bearded  head  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimatluea. 
In  the  other  church,  altar-pieces  by  Wohlgemuth  and  Altdorfer, 
and  wood  caiivings  by  Veit  Stoss,  form  the  principal  objects  of 
interest. 


THE  ST.  LEGER. 

ON  a  very  wet  afternoon  nine  horses  came  out  for  the  St.  Leger. 
Lord  Rodney's  Kilwarlin,  a  brown  colt,  ridden  by  a  jockey 
in  orange  with  a  purple  cap,  was  the  favourite.  Then  there  was 
the  quondam  favourite,  Mr.  Abington's  Merry  Hampton,  a  bay 
colt,  with  a  jockey  in  a  green  jacket  and  a  purple  cap.  AVe  must 
also  notice  a  bay  colt,  ridden  by  a  jockey  in  black,  Mr.  Fenwick's 
Phil,  and  two  chestnuts  belonging  to  "Mr.  Manton" — Eiridspord 
and  Timothy — carrying  jockeys  in  scarlet,  the  rider  of  Timothy 
■wearing  a  white  cap  to  distinguish  him  from  his  stable  companion. 
The  favourite  showed  temper  at  the  post.  Ho  stood  on  his  hind 
legs  and  fought  the  air,  and  then  kicked  with  all  his  might. 
"When  the  start  took  place  he  stood  still,  and  the  rest  of  the  field 
were  a  hundred  yards  away  before  the  orange  jacket  and 
purple  cap  had  started  in  apparently  hopeless  pursuit.  The 
green  jacket  of  Merry  Hamilton  could  be  seen  making  the 
running ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  rain  and  the  mist  it  was  a 
difficult  race  to  observe  when  the  horses  were  at  some  distance, 
and  most  people  did  not  know  much  more  about  it  until  the  lied 
House  turn  had  bean  passed,  and  the  horses  were  approaching 
the  bend.  To  the  great  surprise  of  many,  the  orange  jacket  was 
then  among  the  leaders,  which  included  the  two  scarlet  jackets, 


the  green,  and  the  black.  At  the  distance  the  orange  and  the  all 
scarlet  (Kilwarlin  and  Eiridspord)  were  on  equal  terms,  and  close 
behind  them  came  the  scarlet  and  white,  the  green,  and  the  black. 
They  were  all  close  to  the  railings,  and  there  appeared  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  scrimmage  ;  but  as  they  ran  past  the  winning-post  the 
orange  jacket  was  in  front,  Kilwarlin  winning  by  half  a  length 
from  Merry  Hampton,  who  was  a  head  in  front  of  Timothy, 
while  the  last-named  horse  was  only  a  neck  in  front  of  Phil.  So 
far  as  closeness  was  concerned,  it  was  a  remarkably  fine  finish.  It 
is  now  time  that  we  said  something  about  the  competitors  and  the 
antecedents  of  the  race. 

The  St.  Leger  scarcely  seems  a  St.  Leger  without  a  good  filly 
among  the  leading  favourites.  In  many  seasons  it  is  in  this  race 
that  the  question  whether  the  colts  or  the  fillies  of  the  year  are 
the  best  is  decided.  The  absence  of  mares  from  the  late  St.  Leger 
might  have  been  expected  to  render  it  an  exceptionally  dull  race, 
and  its  dulness  seemed  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  starting  of 
the  winner  of  a  very  easily  won  Derby.  Yet  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  this  year's  St.  Leger  was  an  unusually  open  one, 
and,  if  it  owed  its  interest  to  the  inferiority  of  the  field,  it  at  least 
afforded  ample  opportunities  for  controversy  and  speculation. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  Enterprise  won  the  Two  Thousand 
by  half  a  length  from  Phil,  he  became  an  equal  favourite  with  The 
Baron  for  the  Derby  ;  but,  as  every  one  knows,  he  was  prevented 
by  an  accident  from  running  at  Epsom.  After  the  Derby  he  was 
backed  at  5  to  1  for  the  St.  Leger.  About  the  middle  of  June 
his  owner,  thinking  his  chance  of  training  on  a  very  doubtful  one,, 
saved  the  public  from  losing  money  by  scratching  him.  This  was 
a  terrible  blow  to  the  St.  Leger;  for,  if  Enterprise  had  kept 
sound,  there  would  doubtless  have  been  a  keen  competition 
between  the  winners  of  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby  in  the 
betting.  When  Enterprise  failed,  it  was  hoped  that  his  owner 
might  yet  win  the  St.  Leger  with  Salisbury — a  hope  that  was 
greatly  encouraged  when  Salisbury  won  the  North  Derby,  of 
1,800/.,  at  Newcastle;  but  here  again  ill-fortune  stood  in  the 
way  of  victory,  and  the  week  before  the  race  he  was  scratched. 

When  "  Mr.  Abington's  "  Merry  Hampton  won  the  Derby  by 
four  lengths  from  The  Baron,  the  nearest  of  his  future  St.  Leger 
opponents  was  "  Mr.  Manton's "  Eiridspord,  who  ran  fifth.  At 
the  end  of  the  week,  Merry  Hampton  was  backed  at  2  to  1  foi 
the  St.  Leger,  although  Enterprise  was  still  in  it.  Some  twelve 
days  later  came  the  Grand  Prix,  for  which  5  to  4  was  laid  on 
Merry  Hampton.  Instead  of  winning  he  ran  a  very  moderate 
fourth.  Even  The  Baron,  who  was  second,  finished  several 
lengths  in  front  of  him.  The  absence  of  The  Baron  from  the 
entries  for  the  St.  Leger  was  much  regretted,  as  many  of  the 
colt's  admirers  would  have  greatly  fancied  his  chance  for  that 
race.  As  the  distance  for  the  Grand  Prix  was,  like  that  for  the 
St.  Leger,  longer  than  the  Derby  course,  this  performance  did  not 
augur  well  for  Merry  Hampton's  chance3  at  Doncaster.  Not  that 
excuses  were  wanting.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been  kicked 
at  the  post ;  that  he  had  suffered  from  mal  de  mer  in  crossing  the 
Channel ;  and  that  he  had  not  fed  since  he  came  to  Paris.  He 
now  went  down  a  little  in  the  betting  for  the  St.  Leger,  10  to  3, 
being  laid  against  him.  Then  Enterprise  was  scratched,  and  he 
rose  again  to  5  to  2.  All  went  on  quietly  with  him  from  the 
middle  of  June  until  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  a  report 
came  from  Newmarket  that  after  a  canter  he  had  had  an  attack  of 
staggers,  some  even  declariug  that  "  he  had  rolled  head  over 
heels."  Nevertheless,  all  the  touts  said  that  he  had  been  able  to 
walk  home,  and  he  only  went  down  to  10  to  3  in  the  St.  Legev 
betting.  Later  reports  stated  that  he  had  fallen  through  slipping 
up,  that  he  had  not  had  staggers  at  all,  that  he  had  laid  on  a 
great  deal  of  muscle,  and  that  he  was  now  a  far  finer  colt  than 
when  he  won  the  Derby,  so  he  very  soon  stood  at  2  to  1  again, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Friday'  last  he  was  backed  at  as  short  odds 
as  7  to  4.  Later  in  the  day  telegrams  arrived  in  London  and  at 
Sandown  saying  that  he  had  hit  his  leg.  The  next  morning  the 
sporting  papers  published  a  veterinary  surgeon's  report  that  ran  as 
follows : — "  I  find  that  the  horse  has  received  a  sprain  of  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  near  fore  leg."  Merry  Hampton's 
backers  were  comforted  with  the  news  that  he  was  still  able  to 
take  walking  exercise,  and  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
bring  him  to  the  post  for  the  St.  Leger.  After  being  sent  to  33 
to  1,  he  rose  again  in  the  betting,  and  eventually  he  not  only 
arrived  at  Doncaster  but  took  part  in  the  race  with  the  result 
already  mentioned. 

Mr.  C.  Perkins's  filly,  Porcelain,  ran  Reve  d'Or  to  half  a  length 
for  the  One  Thousand,  and  was  unplaced  for  the  Derby.  About 
the  third  week  in  June  she  stood  at  50  to  1  for  the  St.  Leger. 
Gradually  she  began  to  work  her  way  up  in  the  quotations,  until 
she  was  very  heavily  backed  at  16  to  i,aud  then,  early  in  August, 
she  was  scratched !  A  great  deal  of  money  was  lost  over  this 
filly.  There  was  some  mystery  again  about  the  Manton  lot. 
Timothy  had  won  the  Ascot  Derby  very  easily,  and  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  he  had  grown  into  a  remarkably  good-looking  three- 
year-old;  but  the  next  day,  over  a  shorter  distance,  he  was  beaten 
by  Florentine  for  the  St.  James's  Palace  Stakes.  If  Florentine 
could  have  stood  a  strong  preparation  for  the  St.  Leger,  he  would 
probably  have  been  among  the  leading  favourites.  Unfortunately 
his  training  bad  not  been  a  prosperous  one.  This  was  proved  at 
Derby,  where  donation  beat  him  by  a  neck  for  the  Breeders' 
St.  Leger,  while  Cactus,  whose  form  had  been  many  pounds  below 
that  of  a  first-class  three-year-old,  ran  him  to  a  head  at  3  lbs. 
anil  he  did  not  start  for  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger.  At  one  time 
it  was  said  that  "  Mr.  Manton  "  would  not  even  run  Timothy, 
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tut  would  start  "Whistle  Jacket  (who  had  cost  3,6oQ  guineas  as 
a  yearling)  in  his  stead.  Long  before  tho  race,  however,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  sho  hoped  to  win  with  Eiridspoi'd.  After 
running  unplaced  for  both  the  Two  Thousand  and  Derby,  this  colt 
had  won  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize  with  great  ease;  and,  although 
it  was  pointed  out  by  his  enemies  that  tho  course  for  tho  latter 
race  was  a  quarter  ot*  a  mile  shorter  than  that  for  tho  Derby,  his 
friends  repliod  that,  ho  had  been  shin-sore  in  tho  Derby,  and  that 
lie  had  improved  immensely  since  Epsom.  lie  went  on  rising 
in  the  betting1,  until  he  became  first  favourite  on  Friday  last,  in 
consequence  of  tho  accident  to  Merry  Hampton.  Tho  Wanton 
problem  looked  still  more  puzzling  when  tho  weights  for  the 
•Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  came  out  last  week  ;  for  in  bot  h 
handicaps  Whistlo  Jacket,  who  then  stood  at  50  to  1  for  the 
St.  Leger,  was  made  to  givo  weight  to  his  stablo  companion 
Eiridspord,  who  was  second  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger  at  5  to  1. 
Nevertheless,  Whistle  Jacket  did  not  start  for  the  St.  Leger. 

There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  about  Lord  Rodney's 
Kilwarlin.  He  had  shown  some  good  form  as  a  two-year-old. 
This  year  he  had  been  nearly  knocked  over  in  the  race  for  the 
Keinpton  Park  Jubilee  Stakes ;  he  had  run  a  good  third  when 
giving  away  nearly  two  stone  for  a  rich  stake  at  Sandown ;  and 
he  had  won  a  Biennial  at  Ascot  in  a  canter.  On  the  other  hand, 
be  had  been  beaten,  apparently  on  his  merits,  by  both  Ormonde 
and  the  once  famous  two-year-old  Crowberry.  All  his  races, 
Again,  had  been  over  short  courses— a  fact  which  was  considered 
suspicious  by  cautious  backers.  Then  there  were  people  who  said 
that  he  was  a  "  whistler  "  if  he  was  not  touched  in  his  wind.  If 
there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  this  report,  his  running  was  as 
wonderful  as  that  of  Merry  Hampton  with  his  strained  suspensory 
ligament.  Mr.  Fenwick's  Phil,  by  Philammon,  had  never  won 
a  race ;  but  he  bad  only  been  beaten  by  half  a  length  for  the 
Two  Thousand,  and  he  had  held  a  very  promising  position  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot,  when  he  was  unfortunately 
charged  into  by  a  mounted  policeman.  He  had,  however,  been 
"  tailed  off  "  by  Ormonde,  Minting,  and  Bendigo  for  the  Hardwicke 
Stakes.  A  horse  that  had  figured  a  good  deal  in  the  bettiDg  was 
Baron  de  Rothschild's  Brio,  a  chestnut  colt  by  Hermit  out  of 
Brie,  that  had  won  the  Poule  d'Essai  des  Poulains  of  2,201/.  at 
the  Paris  Spring  Meeting.  A  few  days  before  the  race,  he  threw 
a  shoe  in  one  of  bis  gallops,  and  in  so  doing  strained  a  leg  and 
had  to  be  scratched.  Lord  Zetland's  Scottish  King,  by  King  Lud 
out  of  Ellangowan,  had  won  races,  but  not  in  the  best  of  com- 
pany. He  is  a  well-made  colt,  with  strong  limbs  under  him ; 
but  many  critics  thought  him  wanting  in  quality.  Mr.  Benzon's 
Carrasco,  by  Speculum  out  of  Baroness,  had  won  the  Payne 
Stakes  and  ran  second  three  times.  On  the  last  occasion  he 
bad  run  second  to  Bird  of  Freedom  for  the  Ascot  Cup;  and,  as 
the  course  for  that  race  is  over  two  miles  and  a  half,  it  seemed 
fair  to  assume  that  he  liked  a  distance.  This  was  the  more  pro- 
bable because  for  the  Ascot  Cup  he  beat  The  Baron  by  four 
lengths  at  even  weights,  whereas  over  a  mile  The  Baron  had  given 
him  10  lbs.  and  a  beating  for  the  Craven  Stakes.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster's  Savile,  a  brown  colt  by  Hampton  out  of  Lilian, 
had  won  the  Goodwood  Cup  over  two  miles  and  a  half.  In  that 
race  he  had  run  with  extraordinary  gameness.  The  question  was 
whether  a  mile  and  three-quarters  over  a  flat  course  would  be 
long  enough  to  give  him  an  advantage  over  his  more  speedy  ad- 
versaries. Less  than  a  fortnight  before  the  St.  Leger  he  had  cer- 
tainly run  like  a  very  slow  horse  when  unplaced  for  the  Breeders' 
•St.  Leger;  and  even  his  staying  powers  were  apparently  doubted 
by  so  good  a  judge  as  the  compiler  of  the  handicap  for  the  Cesare- 
witch Stakes  over  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  as  he  was  put  into 
that  race  a  stone  all  but  a  pound  below  Merry  Hampton. 

In  looking  back  on  the  St.  Leger  of  Wednesday  last  it  is  but  fair 
to  point  out  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  it  was  an  unsatis- 
factory race.  Kilwarlin's  victory,  after  he  had  been  left  far  behind 
at  the  post,  was  extraordinary,  and  may  possibly  show  him  to  be 
above  the  average  of  St.  Leger  winners.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  that  Merry  Hampton  could  not  get  a  passage  between 
Kilwarlin  and  Eiridspord  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  race, 
and  if  this  was  the  case  he  must  be  considered  as  having 
been  unlucky  in  losing.  Moreover,  to  run  so  well  was  most 
creditable  in  a  horse  whose  training  had  been  stopped  for  several 
days  during  the  last  week.  Equally  bard  appears  the  lot  of 
Eiridspord,  if  the  story  that  he  was  squeezed  against  the  rails 
is  veracious.  As  to  Phil,  he  is  said  to  have  been  blocked  out, 
to  have  been  obliged  to  run  round  the  four  leaders  into  the 
centre  of  the  course,  and  to  have  been  "  going  faster  than  any- 
thing else  at  the  finish."  If  this  questionable  legend  be  true,  his 
fate  may  have  been  tho  most  cruel  of  all. 

Lord  Rodney's  Kilwarlin  is  by  Arbitrator  out  of  Hasty  Girl 
(Bcndigo's  dam),  and  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Melbourne. 
He  has  the  popular  double  cross  of  Touchstone  and  Birdcatcher 
blood,  with  yet  a  third  strain  of  Touchstone.  Bay  Middleton  and 
Emiluis  are  both  represented  in  his  pedigree,  aud  his  granddani 
was  m-bred  to  Blacklock.  In  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges 
he  was  the  best  looking  horse  that  took  part  in  the  race. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET  DEBATE. 

A  N  historic  pencil  has  depicted  in  impressive  outline  the 
famous  occasion  on  which,  on  the  eve  of  our  last  great  war, 
the  rulers  of  England,  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment 
and  council,  lapsed,  under  the  combined  seductions  of  good  cheer, 


fatigue,  and  a  lovely  summer  evening,  into  an  Olympian  slumber. 
A  similar  fate  might  easily  have  befallen  tho  group  of  conscien- 
tious politicians  who  last  week  rallied  round John  Gorst  with 
sufficient  promptitude  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prevent  thu 
counting  out  of  tho  House.  Cheered  as  these  martyrs  to  duty  no 
doubt  were  by  a  self-approving  conscience,  and,  in  most,  part,  by 
tho  sound,  for  a  fraction  of  tho  evening,  of  their  own  voices,  they 
can  scarcely  have  escaped  a  haunting  suspicion  of  tho  profound 
inutility  of  tho  occasion  for  which  they  were  being  victimized. 
There  is  no  statutory  obligation  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  as  Sir  John  (Jorst,  in  tho  course  of  the  discussion,  pointed 
out,  to  ruako  a  financial  statement.  Mr.  Dundas  set  the  fashion  a 
century  ago,  and  his  example  was  followed  till  1S06.  Tho  custom 
then  fell  into  aboyance  for  fifty  years,  and  was  renewed  by  tho 
late  Lord  Halifax  in  1854.  The  advantages  of  tho  practice  are 
obvious.  It.  is  desirable  that  Parliament  should  be  annually  in- 
formed, on  the  highest  oflicial  authority,  of  tho  position  in  which 
tho  finances  of  India  stand,  of  tho  general  policy  which  is  being1 
followed  with  regard  to  its  financial  administration,  and  of  the 
particular  measures  with  which  new  or  exceptional  calls  for  ex- 
penditure are  being  met.  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  expedient  that 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  a  formal  arraignment  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  if  it  appears  ill-judged,  inexpedient, 
or  corrupt,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  an  oppor- 
tunity is  best  afforded  by  a  financial  exposition.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  no  sort  of  good  to  any  cause, 
class,  or  individual,  is  to  be  expected  from  desultory  essays 
aud  ignorant  and  foolish  interpellations  and  criticisms  such 
as  those  which  followed  Sir  John  Gorst's  statement  last  Friday 
night,  and  intensified  the  gloom  naturally  incidental  to  such 
an  occasion.  Sir  Richard  Temple  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  an  experienced  official  who  himself  handled  the  Indian 
finances  with  creditable  success;  and  "the  people  of  India" 
may  feel  comforted  by  bis  explanation  of  and  apology  for  the 
fact  that  members  of  Parliament,  half-way  through  September, 
are  not  disposed  to  supplement  the  labours  of  the  most  fatiguing 
Session  on  record  by  a  controversy  which  may  range  over 
the  entire  area  covered  by  Indian  administration.  But  what 
conceivable  use  is  it  for  a  gentleman  in  the  position  of  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  however  justly  conscious  of  his  claims  to  public 
confidence,  "  to  assure  the  House  and  the  country  that  the  finances 
of  India  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  "?  And  what  real  light 
is  thrown  on  a  large,  difficult,  and  complicated  subject  by  the 
vague  rhetoric  by  which  he  supported  this  thesis,  and  threw  a 
halo  of  rosy  glory,  of  his  own  well-known  official  hue,  round  the 
efforts  of  the  ruling  power  to  irrigate  the  land,  educate  the  popu- 
lation, admit  natives  to  a  larger  share  in  the  public  service  and 
conscientiously  carry  out  the  promises  of  the  Queen's  famous 
Mutiny  Proclamation  ?  Everybody  has  read  this  sort  of  essay — 
thanks,  in  no  small  degree,  to  Sir  Richard  Temple — till  familiarity 
has  engendered,  if  not  contempt,  at  any  rate  fatigue,  and  the  dis- 
heartening conviction  that  Indian  topics  admit  of  a  great  variety 
of  treatment,  and  can  be  made  to  assume  tints  of  heavenly  pink 
or  the  most  sombre  possible  black  according  to  the  temperament 
and  intention  of  the  performer.  This  latter  truth  was  amusingly 
illustrated  last  Friday  by  another  experienced  Indian  official,  Sir 
George  Campbell,  who,  immediately  following  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  sharing  the 
conviction  that  "  Indian  finances  were  on  the  whole  satisfactory," 
hinted  grave  distrust  of  the  railway  policy  of  the  Government, 
especially  the  particular  branch  of  it  which  the  last  speaker  had 
emphatically  commended,  announced  gloomily  that  "  his  pessimist 
views  had  not  been  relieved  by  the  facts  and  figures  laid  before 
the  Committee,  and  that  he  felt  great  anxiety  about  the  finances 
of  India,  which,  he  believed,  it  would  tax  the  ability  of  men  of 
the  greatest  intellect  to  set  to  rights." 

These  are  specimens  of  the  sort  of  profitless  talk  into  which 
even  intelligent  experts  are  betrayed  when  they  feel  called  upon 
to  otler  a  few  remarks  of  a  generally  edifying  nature  on  a  subject 
which,  for  any  useful  purpose,  admits  only  of  exact,  prolonged, 
and  laborious  treatment.  But  the  majority  of  the  speakers  who 
shared  in  the  conversation  of  last  Friday  were  completely  inexpert, 
and  betrayed  their  fundamental  ignorance  of  the  subject  by  gross 
sins  of  omission  and  commission,  aud  by  the  ludicrously  dispro- 
portionate prominence  which  each  gave  to  the  particular  topic  on 
which  he  felt  moved  to  deliver  his  conscience.  The  finances  of 
the  Government  of  India  have  to  do  with  the  external  and  in- 
ternal administration  of  a  number  of  huge  provinces,  several  of 
them  exceeding  the  area  of  a  first-class  European  State,  with 
populations  aggregating  nearly  300  millions;  they  deal  with  a 
gross  revenue  of  74  millions,  and  with  sums,  when  non-revenue 
transactions  are  concerned,  exceeding  1 15  millions;  they  involve 
the  administration  of  capital  invested  in  various  enormous  in- 
dustrial projects  to  the  extent  of  200  millions.  On  such  a  subject 
it  is  likely  enough  that  great  issues  will  arise,  different  principles 
of  management  will  recommend  themselves  to  different  intellects 
and  temperaments,  widely-contrasting  views  of  the  general  re- 
sult will  be  taken  by  onlookers  who  regard  it  from  one 
standpoint  or  another.  But  what  are  the  subjects  on  which 
various  members  of  Parliament  thought  it  worth  while  to 
delay  the  progress  of  business  in  order  to  place  their  views 
of  tho  Indian  Budget  before  the  House  and  the  couutry  ? 
One  gentleman  is  concerned  lest  an  English  firm  of  jewellers 
should  have  got  too  good  a  contract  out  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment; another  is  equally  solicitous  lest  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  have  been  unhandsomely  rigid  in  his  dealings  with  the 
English  firm  of  jewellers.    A  third  airs  the  grievances  of  a  native 
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meeting  as  to  the  public  service — a  subject  into  which  the 
Government  has  b -en  for  the  past  year,  and  is  still  in  the  course 
of,  conducting-  an  elaborate  and  costly  inquiry  by  means  of  a 
Commission  in  which  every  section  of  the  community  is  punc- 
tiliously represented ;  a  fourth  ventilates  the  grievances  of  civil 
engineers  in  connexion  with  the  fall  of  silver  ;  a  fifth  winds  up  a 
general  tirade  against  every  act  of  the  Government,  from  the 
Afghan  War  downwards,  by  condemning  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Government  of  India  as  "  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of 
luxury  on  the  part  of  the  highly-paid  civil  servants  of  India," 
and  by  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Viceroy,  and  super- 
sede that  "  old  and  obsolete  body,''  the  India  Gftice,  in  favour  of 
a  Standing  Committee  of  the  House,  to  he  composed,  we  must 
presume,  of  members  as  well-informed,  thoughtlul,  and  states- 
manlike as  himself !  Surely  the  Government  is  exercising  a  wise 
discretion  in  postponing  an  occasion  which  involves  the  produc- 
tion of  rubbish  such  as  this  to  a  period  when  the  serious  business 
of  Parliament  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  disposed  of,  and  when 
the  smallest  possible  numbers  remain  to  witness  so  useless,  silly, 
and  discreditable  a  performance. 

Of  the  serious  part  of  the  evening's  business  there  was  little  to 
say  that  the  Memorandum,  which  we  noticed  a  week  or  two 
ago,  had  not  made  clear  to  every  one  who  had  studied  it  in- 
telligently. Sir  Johu  Gorst  had  to  inform  the  House  that  statements 
received  since  the  preparation  of  the  Memorandum  showed  that  the 
result  of  1 886  was  about  half  a  million  better,  and  that  the  Estimates 
of  1S87  were  about  half  a  million  worse,  than  they  appeared  iu  t  hat 
document.  As,  according  to  the  Memorandum,  each  of  these  years 
presented  an  equilibrium,  the  effect  of  the  modification  is  that 
the  year  1886  resulted  in  a  small  surplus  of  half  a  million,  while 
the  year  1887  is  now  estimated  to  be  in  deficit  to  that  extent.  The 
main  cause  of  this  additional  shade  of  gloom  to  a  scene  already 
sufficiently  sombre  is  an  increase  of  the  net  expenditure  on 
Burmah,  which  is  now  estimated  at  over  two  millions.  That  last 
addition  to  the  Empire  has  proved,  it  is  clear,  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. At  the  commencement  of  1886  it  was  hoped  that  its  net 
cost  for  that  year  would  amount  only  to  1 10,000/.  So  far  was 
this  hope  from  realization  that  the  net  charge  proved  to  be 
I J  millions.  "The  land  revenue  yielded  only  half  what  was 
expected,  and  the  charges  for  police,  army,  and  marine  services 
were  enormously  in  excess  of  the  estimates."  In  the  present  year 
the  framers  of  the  Budget,  warned  by  the  experience  of  the  former 
year,  estimated  the  net  charge  at  1 J  millions ;  but  even  this,  we 
eee,  has  been  already  exceeded.  The  truth  must,  we  fear,  now  be 
confessed  that  the  subjugation  of  Burmah  and  the  establishment 
of  settled  administration  in  a  province,  the  greater  portion  of 
whicli  consists,  at  present,  of  trackless  jungle,  tenanted  by  tribes 
who  display  an  inconvenient  aptitude  for  guerilla  warfare,  is 
proving  a  far  more  troublesome,  lengthy,  and  expensive  business 
than  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging  at  all  anticipated. 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  with  his  accustomed  audacity  of  optimism, 
foretells  that  "  the  occupation  of  Burmah  will,  sooner  or  later, 
fructify  a  hundredfold."  Let  us  hope  that  this  desirable  con- 
summation may  arrive  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Government  of  India  must,  it  is  to  be  feared,  make 
up  its  mind  lor  several  years  to  come  to  encounter  a  very 
serious  addition  to  its  expenditure  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
this  remote  corner  of  the  Empire,  and  the  development  of  its 
resources  ;  and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  precarious 
position  of  the  opium  trade,  the  necessity  of  large  outlay  in 
strategic  works  on  the  North- Western  Frontier,  the  permanent 
increase  of  the  standing  army  of  India,  now  admitted  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  absolute  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  of  silver,  and  the  probability  that  the  Government  may 
at  any  moment  be  obliged  to  make  a  counter  demonstration  to 
Russian  movements  on  the  Oxus,  renders  the  present  financial 
position  of  India,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  very  grave  anxiety. 
How  costly  the  neighbourhood  of  Russia  may  be  to  the  Indian 
Government  is  shown  by  one  item  of  the  expenditure  of  1885 — 
namely,  an  increase  of  the  military  estimates  for  that  year  by  a 
sum  of  more  than  two  millions,  "  in  consequence  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ouetta  Field  Force."  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  movements  of  Russian  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Herat,  the  menacing  behaviour  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  equivocal  language  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  com- 
pelled the  Government  of  India  to  prepare  to  meet  a  Russian 
invader  in  the  Candahar  plateau,  and  for  this  purpose  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  marching  a  considerable  force  up  the 
Brian  Pass,  and  provisioning  it  during  the  march  and  its  pos- 
sible sojourn  in  that  inhospitable  region.  The  likelihood  of 
war  happily  died  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  not  a 
shot  was  ever  fired,  nor,  we  believe,  a  regiment  moved.  But  the 
fact  that  the  mere  organization  of  a  field  force  and  the  collection 
of  its  carriage  and  supplies  should  have  involved  an  expenditure  of 
two  millions  suggests,  first,  the  consideration  of  the  huge  ex- 
pense in  which  operations  in  that  part  of  the  world,  if  ever  they 
have  to  be  undertaken,  must  involve  the  Government  of  India  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  question  whether  the  transport,  commissariat, 
and  other  departments  of  the  Indian  army  can  be  properly 
organized  with  a  view  to  probable  contingencies,  when  the  mere 
preparation  for  hostilities  involves  so  enormous  an  expenditure. 
The  Indian  army,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  portion  of  it  which  guards 
the  North- W  est  frontier,  ought,  it  might  be  thought,  to  be  at  all 
times  in  such  a  state  of  preparedness  for  the  field  that  its  mobili- 
zation should  be  possible  without  outlay  on  a  scale  which  would 
seem  to  be  justifiable  only  by  actual  warfare.    A  largo  portion  of 


the  outlay  will,  we  imagine,  on  any  similar  occasion,  be  obviated 
by  the  strategic  roads  and  railways  on  which  the  Government  of 
India  has  for  several  years  past  been  so  actively  engaged. 

Among  other  criticisms  of  the  Indian  Administration  produced 
on  Friday  night  there  was,  of  course,  the  familiar  complaint  that 
the  expenses  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  cost  of  collection  of  revenue, 
and  the  amount  of  pensions  are  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
"  The  meaning  of  this,"  observed  one  speaker,  "  is  extravagance, 
absence  of  proper  control,  and  systematic  neglect  by  the  House  of 
its  duty  in  dealing  with  Indian  finance."  The  refrain  was  taken 
up  by  another  assailant,  who  urged  "  that  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  were  growing  at  a  fearful  rate;  the  resources  of 
the  country  were  being  tapped  to  a  grievous  extent,"  and  singled 
out  the  Salt-tax  as  a  specimen  of  the  oppressive  taxation  which 
was  "  bearing  hardly  on  the  poor  people  of  India,"  and  which  it 
might,  he  hoped,  "  be  possible  in  time,  by  economy  and  care,  to 
modify."  To  objectors  of  this  order  it  would  probably  be  superfluous 
to  point  out,  as  the  Government  of  India  has  repeatedly  done, 
that  there  has  been,  as  a  fact,  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  civil 
administration,  except  that  normal  and  necessary  increase  which 
arises  from  the  accession  of  territory  or  the  growth  of  departments, 
such  as  railways  and  the  Post  Office,  which  are  every  year  bring- 
ing in  an  increasing  revenue ;  or,  with  reference  to  the  final  item 
of  the  charge,  to  recall  the  prolonged  series  of  administrative 
reforms  through  which  the  Government  of  India  a  few  years  ago, 
at  the  cost  of  2^  millions  of  revenue,  achieved  the  lcng-desired 
result  of  bringing  the  most  abundant  possible  supply  of  salt  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost  within  reach  of  every  class  of  the  population. 
With  regard  to  the  oft-refuted  charge  of  extravagance  in  civil 
administration,  it  is  curious  that  assailants  and  apologists  alike 
should  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  as  recently  as  last 
year  the  Government  of  India  appointed  a  Commission  of  ex- 
perienced officials  from  every  branch  of  the  service,  aided  by  a 
leading  Calcutta  banker,  for  the  express  purpose  of  scrutinizing 
administrative  expenditure  in  every  department  and  reporting  on 
every  possible  retrenchment  that  could  be  effected  without  actual 
diminution  of  efficiency.  The  Commission  visited  every  part  of 
the  Empire  ;  its  inquiries  were  prolonged  for  many  months ;  the 
utmost  publicity  was  given  to  its  inquiries  ;  and  every  public  body 
in  India  was  invited  to  offer  suggestions  for  possible  economy. 
The  labours  of  the  Commission  resulted  in  a  readjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  Imperial  and  provincial  Governments,  by 
which  the  former  benefited  to  the  extent  of  half  amillion.  How  much 
of  this  benefit  is  due  to  the  normal  growth  of  revenue  and  how  much- 
to  severe  retrenchment  is  not  at  present  known  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Government  of  India  has  again,  not  for  the  first  or  second 
or  third  time,  rigorously  overhauled  every  item  of  its  expenditure, 
and  that  no  opportunity  for  expedient  retrenchment  is  likely  to 
have  passed  unscathed  through  the  ordeal  of  so  critical  and  exact 
an  examination.  No  saving,  it  may  be  pretty  safely  affirmed, 
can  be  expected  from  curtailment  of  salaries,  except  so  far  as  in 
course  of  time  larger  numbers  of  natives  make  their  way  into 
important  executive  and  judicial  posts.  One  most  satisfactory 
economy  Sir  John  Gorst  was  able  to  exemplify  from  the  current 
year's  accounts.  The  credit  of  the  Indian  Government  stands 
highest  but  two  in  the  community  of  nations — England  and  the 
United  States  alone  being  able  to  borrow  at  cheaper  rates.  It 
can  sell  its  Consols  at  a  rate  which  pays  the  investor  3/.  9s.  per 
cent.,  the  corresponding  rates  in  Italy  being  4I.  10s.  gd.  per  cent., 
and  in  Russia  5/.  3s.  9c?.  per  cent.  This  fortunate  state  of 
things  admits  of  a  continual  reduction  of  the  charge  for  interest, 
and  in  the  present  year  the  Government  has  been  able  to  reduce 
that  charge  for  the  future  by  a  quarter  of  a  million,  through  the 
conversion  of  a  4  per  cent,  loan  into  one  at  3^  per  cent.  Such  a 
fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  estimation  in  which  the  financial 
administration  of  India  is  held  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world, 
and  justifies  the  rational  tone  of  confidence  and  hope  which 
breathed  through  Sir  John  Gorst's  interesting  and  able  exposition. 


A  WINTER'S  TALE. 

MISS  MARY  ANDERSON  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  has  again- 
done  what  in  her  lay  to  bring  Shakspeare  into  disrepute. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  the  lady's  intention ;  it  is  only  the  inevit- 
able result  of  her  ill-advised  experiment,  and  there  is  consolation 
in  the  thought  that  the  opinions  of  those  whose  estimate  of  Shak- 
speare is  derived  from  what  they  see  on  the  stage  have  little 
weight  or  value.  Such  unfortunate  occurrences  as  that  which  is 
now  discrediting  the  dramatic  intelligence  of  the  period  have  very 
slight  eflect  upon  Shakspeare 's  fame- 
quod  nec  Jovis  ira,  nec  ignes 
Kcc  poterit  ferrum,  nec  edax  abolere  vetustas  ; 

but  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  such  miserably  inadequate  and 
utterly  mistaken  attempts  should  be  made,  because  they  must  ne- 
cessarily drive  educated  audiences  from  the  theatre,  thus  lowering 
the  tone  of  the  stage  and  interfering  with  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Shakspearian  plays.  We  cannot  but  regard  Miss  Anderson's 
endeavour  to  fill  the  two  characters  of  Hermione  and  Perdita  as 
a  proof  that  she  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  value  or  significance 
of  either.  With  the  motives  which  induce  an  actress  to  make 
such  an  attempt  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  we  can  only  judge 
of  results,  and  these  are  wholly  unfortunate  in  both  instances. 
To  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  Miss  Anderson  has  not  even 
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-v,  but  which  are  chiefly  un- 
paid Shakspenre  tho  poor  complitilio  head  of  the  stairs  attracts 
They  do  not  mine  out  in  the  plu.ubo  a  lady  Jane  Grey,  or, 
appears  to  bo  the  lady's  ideal  of  poetictunato  Arabella  Stuart^ 
is  true  that,  if  Miss  Anderson  had  taken  tfiwt  presents  aro  in  tj^ 
the  verse,  there  is  not  the  faintest  reason  to  Slhe  weapons  arraniug 
aside  the  question  of  American  accent,  that  sho  >  all  comphjeen 
able  to  speak  it.  Still  one  would  think  that,  iN  of  JJjfworth 
while  to  play  Shakspearian  characters,  it  would  he  worth  while 
to  connuit  the  words  to  memory.  Even  the  exquisite  lines  which 
are  almost  household  words  Miss  Anderson  mangles. 

(liifli)ilils. 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty, 

Shakspeare  wrote  ;  but  it  pleases  the  lady  to  substitute  the  verb 
"fill"  for  "  take,"  being  no  doubt  ignorant  of  the  irritation — we 
bad  almost  said  the  distress — which  such  blunders  cause.  It  has 
been  reported  that  when  the  work  was  given  at  Nottingham  the 
lady  went  on  to  speak  of 

violets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  tlnn  the  litis  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  CythErea's  breath ; 

and  we  see  no  cause  for  doubting  the  statement,  so  utterly  crude 
and  inharmonious  is  her  delivery  of  the  verse.  We  do  not  know 
whether  certain  alterations  in  the  text  are  to  be  attributed  to 
forgetl'nlness  or  to  that  sense  of  propriety  which  induced  the  lady 
in  the  legend  to  place  the  legs  of  her  pianoforte  in  trousers. 
When,  however,  Leontes  has  threatened  Ilermione  with  death, 
she  should  reply, 

Sir,  spare  your  threats  ; 
The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek  ; 

but  Miss  Anderson  cannot  say  "  bug."  The  omission  may  spoil  the 
rhythm  of  the  line;  but  what  is  that  in  comparison  to  committing 
the  vulgarity  of  saying  "  bug  "  ?  "  That  which  you  would  fright  me 
with  I  seek"  is  the  Audersonian  version.  It  halts;  but  we  get 
rid  of  the  bug.  Ilermione  dejdores  the  loss  of  her  husband's 
favour,  the  crown  and  comfort  of  her  life,  and  goes  on  to  lament 
her  son — 

My  second  joy, 
And  first  fruits  of  my  body. 

Unhappily  this  cannot  be  admitted  into  Miss  Anderson's  eccentric 
code  of  propriety.  "  First  fruits  of  my  marriage  "  is  her  rendering, 
and  then  only  a  few  lines  further  down  there  is  the  dreadful  word 
"strumpet."  Ilermione  said  "strumpet";  but  Miss  Anderson 
really  cannot  use  such  an  epithet,  and  so  she  says  "  wanton." 
It  means  the  same  thing ;  indeed,  if  the  plot  of  the  play  is  to  be 
observed,  there  cannot  be  two  meanings,  and  besides  it  is 
"  strumpet "  in  the  text,  only  the  American  actress  thinks  "  wanton  " 
i3  not  so  shocking.  The  paltriness  of  this  is  surely  beneath  con- 
tempt. A  very  great  deal  could  be  forgiven  if  Miss  Anderson 
showed  any  real  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Ilermione,  to 
deal  first  with  that.  But  she  begins  badly.  There  is  an  absence 
of  distinction  about  her  manner  as  she  talks  to  Polixenes  ;  there  is 
none  of  the  gracious  womanliness,  indefinable  in  words,  and  yet 
unmistakable,  which  should  lead  us  to  look  on  the  base  suspicions 
of  Leontes  as  an  outrage.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  help  admitting  that 
the  Queen  is  indiscreet.  An  actress's  means  of  verbal  expression 
may  be  in  some  way  feeble — that  is  to  say,  there  may  be  weak- 
ness or  trick  in  her  voice,  or  she  may  be  unskilled  in  the  delivery 
of  blank  verse — but  there  is  compensation  for  this  if  we  feel 
that  her  conception  of  the  character  is  just  and  true ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  actress  may  have  an  effective  style  and  method 
which  go  far  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  she  does  not  really  com- 
prehend the  character  she  is  essaying.  Miss  Anderson  fails  in 
both  particulars.  We  never  get  a  glimpse  of  the  real  Ilermione, 
and  the  elaborately  modulated  utterance  of  the  speeches  (par- 
ticularly in  the  trial  scene),  with  all  the  long  and  totally  meaning- 
less pauses  and  artifices,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
irritating  the  lover  and  student  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  easy  to  find 
anachronisms  in  the  composition  of  A  Winter's  Tale.  Shakspeare 
was  careless  in  half  a  dozen  instances,  which  need  not  be  par- 
ticularized, especially  as  they  have  been  so  parsistently  dwelt 
upon  for  some  centuries  past — for  a  century,  at  least,  let  us 
say— by  small  writers,  who  have  delighted  to  find  that  the 
giant  was  mortal.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  Ilermione  Shakspeare 
drew  a  noble  type  of  womanhood,  though  no  one  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  character  wa3  derived  from  Miss  Anderson's  attempted 
impersonation  would  for  a  moment  perceive,  or  indeed  suspect, 
the  fact. 

The  Perdita  is  superior  to  the  Hermione,  because  the  emotions 
to  be  portrayed  are  slighter.  If  Miss  Anderson  possessed  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  delivery  of  blank  verse,  if  she 
could  acquire  an  aspect  of  simplicity,  avoid  self-consciousness, 
defeat  the  idea  that  thought  of  the  camera  constantly  influ- 
ences her  movements  or  gestures,  and  would  condescend  to 
learn  the  words  of  the  part,  she  would  make,  not  an  accept- 
able, but  a  tolerable,  Perdita.  Much  would  still  remaiu  to  be 
done,  if  the  lines  of  the  Lyceum  revival  were  to  be  followed, 
including  the  discovery  of  a  new  Florizel.  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish 
fills  the  part,  and  Florizel's  blank  verse  is  almost  as  bad  as 
Perdita's.  That  little  anecdote  of  CythErea — we  beg  the  sensitive 
reader's  pardon  for  the  repetition— explains  a  great  deal.  There 
is  no  competent  guidance  for  the  company,  neither  scholarship  nor 
dramatic  aptitude.  The  classic  crowd  that  assembles  to  see  the 
trial  of  Ilermione,  members  of  which  jostle  each  other  aimlessly, 
point  with  their  fingers,  and  say  "  That's  her !  "  "  That's  the 
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gueen!"  and  so  on,  when  Ilermione  enters,  would  bo  alone 
iuffieient  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  revival.  The  culminating 
absurdity,  of  course,  is  the  appearance  of  Ilermione  and  Perdita 
at  the  same  time  ;  Perdita  being  a  "  double,"  a  young  lady  who 
studiously  hides  her  face  lest  it  should  bo  perceived  that  sho  is 
not  Perdita,  but  some  one  else,  and  no  one  in  particular.  How 
completely  illusion  is  destroyed  tho  reader  will  perceive.  The 
statue  of  ilermione  with  the  light  turned  on  to  it  is  necessarily  tho 
centre  of  observation,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
dwelling  on  tho  double.  If  Miss  Anderson  exhibited  any  latent 
capacity  for  the  impersonation  of  Shakspearian  heroines,  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  comment  on  some  of  her  errors  of  delivery.  A  few 
of  the  critics  have  done  this,  but  we  fear  that  their  labour  is  wasted. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  flatter  ourselves  vainly  as  to  tho  artistic 
advance  of  the  stage  during  the  last  few  years.  The  Lyceum  is  a 
theatre  of  the  very  highest  reputation,  it  is  assumed  that 
audiences  are  possessed  of  fair  intelligence,  and  yet  such  a  repre- 
sentation as  that  now  being  given  of  A  Winters  Tale  is  received, 
not  with  enthusiasm— let  us  do  visitors  tho  justice  to  say — but 
with  toleration,  and  even  with  occasional  applause.  There  was 
more  honesty  and  better  judgment  years  ago,  at  the  time  when,  let 
us  say,  Edmund  Kean  first  came  to  London.  The  contrast  between 
his  appearance  and  the  return  of  Miss  Anderson  is  striking  and  in- 
structive. She  comes  to  the  most  popular  of  theatres,  money  has 
been  lavishly  spent  on  scenery  and  decorations,  the  enterprise  is 
vigorously  advertised,  an  adroit  manager  has  even  secured  a 
number  of  eulogistic  notices  in  London  papers,  a  full  house 
witnesses  the  play  ;  but  is  both  bored  and  irritated.  Edmund 
Kean  comes  with  no  heralding  to  a  theatre  which  suffers  from  the 
discredit  of  recent  failures,  he  is  contemptuously  treated  by  his 
comrades,  a  scanty  audience  assembles  ;  but  he  sways  them  at  bis 
will,  and  when  the  curtain  falls  his  reputation  is  firmly  established. 
As  for  Miss  Anderson,  we  have  in  no  way  changed  our  opinion 
since  she  played  Juliet.  Tbat  essay  struck  us  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly poor,  no  better  than  Perdita,  and  almost  as  bad  as  Hermione, 
and  for  speaking  in  this  sense  we  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which  occupied  many  pages  in 
belabouring,  but  not  in  convincing,  us.  The  odd  thing  is  that  the 
critics  should  have  come  round,  almost  unanimously,  to  our 
views.  If  the  Nineteenth  Century  argues  with  and  storms  at  all 
those  who  have  delicately  expressed  a  portion  of  the  truth  about 
Miss  Anderson's  vain  and  ill-considered  attempts  to  play  Ilermione 
and  Perdita  for  the  edification  of  those  who  do  not  keep  photo- 
graphers' shops,  the  editor  will  find  an  exceedingly  heavy  demand 
upon  his  pages. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  Leontes  must  be  mentioned  with  respect. 
The  reading  is  intelligent,  if  weak — and  it  is  weak.  He  under- 
stands the  character  of  the  shallow-minded  and  jealous  King, 
though  his  capacity  for  expressing  emotion  is  slight.  Such  per- 
formances as  those  of  Mr.  Maclean  a3  Camillo  and  Mr.  Macklin 
as  Polixenes  demand  neither  praise  nor  blame.  The  actors 
understand  their  business  fairly  well  and  pass  muster.  Miss 
Sophie  Eyre's  Paulina  is  on  a  somewhat  higher  level.  She 
would  have  played  Hermione  infinitely  better  than  the  part 
is  played  by  Miss  Anderson,  for  she  would  doubtless  have 
learnt  her  lines,  and,  having  learnt  them,  would  have  known 
how  to  speak  them  with  significance.  Mr.  Charles  Collette 
plays  a  Cheap  Jack  of  abnormal  noisiness  and  vulgarity.  His 
avowed  intention  is  to  play  Autolycus,  and  this  he  does  not 
do.  But  the  audience  which  calls  Miss  Anderson  before  the 
curtain  laughs  at  Mr.  Collette.  Much  good  scenery  has  been 
wasted  on  this  revival.  The  praises  which  have  been  lavished 
on  Mr.  Hawes  Craven's  pastoral  pictures  are  well  deserved,  and, 
indeed,  what  is  technically  known  as  the  "  mounting"  is  generally 
good.  As  a  series  of  tableaux  vicants  the  revival  is  well  enough, 
if  not  remarkable.  As  a  presentation  of  a  poetical  play  instinct 
with  sympathy  and  pathos  and  passion,  it  is  a  lamentable  and  dis- 
creditable failure. 


THE  DEAIN  OF  GOLD. 


WILL  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  raise  their  rata 
of  discount  on  Thursday  ?  is  a  question  that  has  been  put 
anxiously  in  the  City  week  alter  week  for  some  time  past,  and 
very  often  it  is  followed  by  a  second  question — namely,  Will  a 
5  per  cent,  rate  be  sufficient,  or  will  the  Directors  be  compelled 
to  twist  the  screw  again  and  again  ?  These  questions  are  of  in- 
terest not  alone  to  business  men,  but  to  every  investor  throughout 
the  country.  High  rates  of  interest  and  discount  have  a  tendency 
to  depress  prices.  When  they  are  the  result  of  very  active  and 
prosperous  trade,  the  tendency  may  be  neutralized  by  the  large 
profits  made.  In  other  words,  although  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  loans  and  discounts  for  carrying  on  increased  business,  yet  the 
profits  resulting  from  business  are  so  large  that  money  flows  back 
into  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  when  the  high  rates  of  interest 
and  discount  are  caused,  not  by  flourishing  trade,  but  by  a  demand 
for  gold  for  other  countries,  there  is  nothing  to  neutralize  the 
tendency  to  check  prices.  As  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in 
the  short-loan  market  of  London  grows  smaller  and  smaller, 
bankers  become  unwilling  to  lend  largely  for  speculative  pur- 
poses ;  they  restrict,  therefore,  their  advances,  and  sometimes 
even  they  call  for  repayment  of  a  portion  of  the  loans  they 
have  made.  This  leads  to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  buy,  and  an  anxiety  to  sell  on  the  part  of 
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those  who  have  borrowed,  aud  who  are  either  called  upon 
repay,  or  fear  that  they  may  be  so  called  upon.  Conse- 
quently, not  only  are  men  engaged  in  business  concerned  in  the 
questions  so  anxiously  put,  but  all  investors,  a9  we  have  said, 
are  equally  interested.  It'  they  tind  it  necessary  to  sell  any 
securities  they  hold,  they  may  be  unable  to  obtain  as  good  a  price 
as  they  had  previously  counted  upon.  A  5  per  cent,  rate  of 
discount,  however,  is  hardly  likely  to  have  any  adverse  etl'ect 
upon  markets.  It  indicates  that  trade  is  pood  in  the  countries  to 
which  gold  is  flowing ;  while  it  does  not  make  the  terms  of  ob- 
taining accommodation  so  onerous  as  to  check  new  business.  But 
if  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  to  be  raised 
above  5  per  cent,  undoubtedly  a  check  would  be  given  to  trade, 
and  speculation  would  be  greatly  restricted.  Just  now  the  cause 
of  the  rise  in  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  in  London  is  tlie 
demand  for  gold  for  New  York.  Owing  to  the  causes  with  which 
our  readers  are  familiar — principally  the  improvement  in  American 
trade  aud  the  lock-up  in  the  American  Treasury  of  unemployed 
money — rates  of  interest  aud  discount  in  New  York  and  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union  have  been  steadily  rising  all  through 
the  year,  and  hence  a  demand  has  sprung  up  for  gold  from 
Europe.  The  demand  has  been  satisfied  hitherto  chiefly  by 
Holland  Bad  France;  but  there  are  fears  that  the  Dutch  supply 
may  not  be  sufficient,  and  that  the  Bank  of  France  may 
refuse  to  part  with  gold.  As  our  readers  know,  gold  aud  silver 
are  both  legal  tender  in  France.  The  Bank  of  France,  there- 
fore, may  refuse  to  pay  out  large  sums  in  gold,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  France  only  sell  gold  at 
a  premium.  Gold,  it  is  true,  may  be  obtained  likewise  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Bussia,  not  to  speak  of  Australia  ;  but  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany,  it  is  feared,  may  also  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  taking  gold.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Con- 
tinent all  great  financial  institutions  like  to  hold  as  much  gold  as 
possible.  They  know  that  the  outbreak  of  war  would  paralyse 
the  Continental  money  markets,  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  be  provided  for  all  contingencies.  The  public  here  on 
that  account  fear  that  the  Banks  of  France  and  Germany,  which 
bold  immense  amounts  of  gold,  will  not  agree  to  part  with  much 
of  the  metal,  and,  therefore,  that  the  demand  may  fall  by-and-by 
principally  upon  London.  But  we  need  not  remind  our  readers 
that  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  already  too 
low,  and  that  the  Bank,  therefore,  cannot  afford  to  part  with  very 
much  more. 

The  situation,  then,  is  as  follows : — The  Continent  is  unwilling 
to  part  with  gold  lest  a  great  European  war  should  break  out  and 
throw  all  the  money  markets  into  confusion  ;  and  London  cannot 
afford  to  part  with  gold  because  its  supply  of  the  metal  is  already 
insuflicient.  Therefore,  if  America  will  have  gold,  both  the  Con- 
tinent and  England  will  put  all  possible  obstacles  in  its  way.  In 
other  words,  they  will  raise  the  rate3  of  interest  and  discount,  or 
the  premium  on  the  price  of  gold,  so  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for 
Americans  to  take  the  metal.  The  question,  then,  is,  Will 
America  insist  upon  large  amounts  of  gold  ?  or,  to  put  the  matter 
somewhat  differently,  Is  there  need  for  a  large  import  of  gold  to 
prevent  a  serious  crisis  in  the  New  York  money  market  ?  To 
arrive  at  some  means  of  framing  answers  to  these  questions  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  last  Session  Congress  passed  an  Act  con- 
stituting several  new  reserve  cities.  Previously  New  York  had 
held  the  banking  reserve  of  the  whole  Union.  Generally  speaking, 
the  national  bai?ks  throughout  the  country  are  required  to  hold 
15  per  cent,  of  their  deposits  as  a  reserve;  but  they  were  allowed 
to  count  as  part  of  their  reserve  money  deposited  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Banks  of  New  York.  Last  Session  Congress  amended  the 
law  as  it  previously  stood,  allowing  the  banks  generally  throughout 
the  country  to  count  as  part  of  their  reserves  money  deposited  not 
alone  with  the  New  York  banks,  but  also  with  the  banks  of  certain 
other  cities  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized 
to  constitute  reserve  cities.  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  Act,  if  it 
has  become  effective,  has  changed  the  whole  position  in  the  United 
States.  Foimerly  it  was  only  necessary  to  consult  the  returns  of 
the  Associated  Banks  of  New  York  in  order  to  see  what  was  the 
banking  reserve  of  the  Union.  If  the  Associated  Banks  held 
large  reserves  the  situation  was  safe;  if  their  reserve  tended  to 
disappear,  then  a  crisis  in  New  York-  became  probable  unless 
relief  was  obtained  by  the  import  of  gold  from  abroad.  Now, 
however,  the  Associated  Banks  of  New  York  hold  only  a  part  of 
the  banking  reserve  of  the  Union,  and  before  we  can  say  whether 
that  banking  reserve  is  sufficient  or  insufficient  we  must  know 
how  much  reserve  is  held  by  the  banks  of  the  new  reserve  cities. 
Unfortunately  the  returns  of  the  banks  of  the  new  reserve  cities 
are  not  all  published  regularly  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  accessible 
to  all  the  world  like  those  of  the  Associated  Banks  of  New  York, 
and  it  requires  a  special  return,  called  for  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  position  of  those  banks 
of  the  new  reserve  cities.  At  the  beginning  of  last  month  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  called  for  a  return  from  all  the 
national  banks  of  the  United  States,  showing  their  condition  on 
the  1st  of  August.  The  return  was  duly  furnished,  and  some  of  the 
New  York  papers  have  been  supplied  by  the  Comptroller  with  the 
returns  of  the  new  reserve  cities.  From  these  returns  we  are 
able  to  see  what  was  the  real  banking  reserve  on  the  1st  of  last 
month.  It  was  previously  known  that  a  very  large  outflow  of 
money  had  been  going  on  from  New  York  to  the  interior  all 
through  the  year.  If  this  money  went  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  general  public,  then  it  was"  clear  that  the  banking  reserve 
was  being  dangerously   drawn  upon,  and  that  an  extremely 
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by  the  strategic  roads  aud  jut  be  loo]ted  for_  on  tlle  other 
India  has  for  several  yeaftas  stained  by  the  banks  of  the  new 
Among  other  criticif  tl)en  the  banking  reserve  was  not  being 
__po  Friday  night  the.^y  apprehended;  the  banking  reserve  was 
beifhe  expenses  oitg  a  great  number  of  parts  and  held  in  several 
citiejd  the  amoujt  wjru  that  exception  a  portion  of  it  was  simply 
being  fft.lPf^ed  from  New  York  to  the  other  cities.  Now  it 
appears  from  the  returns  furnished  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  on  the  1st  of  last  month  that,  in  fact,  this  is  what  has 
been  occurring. 

On  the  13th  of  May  of  the  present  year  the  reserves  held  by  the 
banks  of  all  reserve  cities,  new  aud  old,  somewhat  exceeded  i7o| 
millions  of  dollars  ;  on  the  1st,  of  August  they  had  increased 
to  1975  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  two  and  a  half  months, 
therefore,  the  reserves  of  all  the  banks  of  the  reserve  cities 
had  increased  about  27^  millions  of  dollars,  or  say  5^  millions 
sterling.  The  increase  was  almost  entirely  outside  New  York. 
In  New  York  itself  there  was  an  increase  of  very  little 
over  200.000  dollars.  Almost  the  whole  increase,  therefore,  was 
outside  of  New  York.  In  other  words,  the  outflow  of  money 
from  New  York  to  the  interior,  which  had  been  going  on  all 
through  the  summer,  and  which  caused  so  much  apprehension 
throughout  the  United  States,  was  to  a  very  large  extent  a 
mere  transfer  of  deposits  from  the  New  York  banks  to  the 
banks  of  the  new  reserve  cities.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that 
each  district  finds  it  more  convenient  to  keep  its  reserve  in  that 
district  than  for  the  whole  of  the  Union  to  accumulate  its  reserve 
in  New  York.  This  may  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  trade  is 
very  active  at  present ;  that  the  banks  of  the  new  reserve  cities, 
therefore,  find  it  worth  their  while  to  offer  greater  inducements 
than  the  New  York  banks  oiler  to  the  banks  of  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  to  lodge  deposits  with  them,  and  the  whole  con- 
dition may  change  when  depression  follows  the  present  great 
prosperity.  But  just  now,  at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Act  of  last  Session  is  welcomed  throughout  the  Union,  aud 
is  being  availed  of  very  generally.  It  further  follows  that  so 
great  an  increase  as  5^  millions  sterling  in  the  banking  reserve 
ought  to  go  far  to  reassure  the  American  public.  Practically  it 
is  an  increase  of  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  in  two  and 
a  half  months.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  has  there  not  been 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  loans  made  by  the  new  reserve 
cities  ?  Those  banks  may  have,  in  fact,  frittered  away  their 
resources  by  increasing  their  loans.  It  would  seem  that  this  is 
not  so.  On  the  13th  of  May  the  loans  and  discounts  of  the  whole 
of  the  banks  of  the  reserve  cities,  new  and  old,  amounted  to 
717!  millions  of  dollars;  on  the  1st  of  August  they  had  fallen  to 
691^  millions  of  dollars,  being  a  decrease  of  26^  millions  of  dollars, 
or  somewhat  over  5^  millions  sterling.  And,  further,  the  decrease 
is  mainly  in  the  cities  outside  New  York.  In  New  York  the 
loans  and  discounts  decreased  less  than  6  millions  of  dollars  ;  so 
that  over  20V  millions  of  dollars  decrease  took  place  in  the  two 
and  a  half  months  in  the  new  reserve  cities.  It  follows, 
then,  from  what  precedes  that  the  banks  -of  the  new  reserve 
cities  have  been  increasing  their  reserves,  and  decreasing  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  them  to  the  public.  In  both  ways, 
that  is,  they  have  been  strengthening  themselves.  Since  the 
1st  of  August,  of  course,  the  demand  upon  them  for  accom- 
modation to  move  the  crops  would  have  been  very  much 
greater  than  previously ;  but  it  will  be  seen  from  what  goes 
before  that  they  had  been  steadily  preparing  for  the  emergency 
during  the  two  and  a  half  months  immediately  preceding ;  that 
they  were,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  afford  the  accommodation 
required  from  them,  and  consequently  that  the  drain  upon  New 
York,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  great  in  the  autumn,  is  likely  to 
be  this  year  very  much  less.  It  follows  that  the  stringency  in 
New  York  has  probably  reached  its  maximum,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  demand  for  gold  is  not  likely  to  be  at  all  so  great  as 
has  generally  hitherto  been  assumed.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
other  considerations  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  attempt- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  this  matter.  Space  fails  us  to 
attend  to  those  other  considerations ;  but  unquestionably  the  con- 
dition of  the  banks  of  the  new  reserve  cities  is  one  of  the  main 
influences  in  determining  the  course  of  the  American  money 
market  this  year. 


THE  JUBILEE  PRESENTS  AT  ST.  JAMES'S. 

VISITORS  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Queen's  presents  have  a 
double  reward  lor  the  long  period  of  waiting  in  the  court- 
yard ;  they  not  only  see  the  objects  they  came  to  see,  but  also  the 
inost  interesting  of  the  suite  of  rooms  of  the  Palace,  with  their 
abundance  of  historical  association,  to  say  nothing  of  fine  decora- 
tions, fine  furniture,  and  fine  portraits.  The  crowd  during  all  the 
week  has  bee::  enormous,  and  the  sightseers,  in  a  slow  procession 
round  the  barriers  put  up  in  the  Colour  Court,  has  sometimes,  espe- 
cially about  midday,  been  numbered  by  thousands.  Although  sur- 
rounded by  specimens  of  Tudor  architecture,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  gateway  attributed  sometimes  to  Holbein  and  sometimes  to 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Iisscx,  the  shady  side  of  the  Colour 
Court  on  a  cool  morning  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  place  to 
stand  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  but,  when  admittance  is 
at  length  gained,  few  people  will  regret  the  trouble.  ihe 
staircases,  so  well  known  to  the  attendants  «.i  levees,  are  hung 
with  fine  portraits  of  Royal  personages,  some  of  which  one 
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would  like  to  examine  critically,  but  which  are  chiefly  un» 
labelled.  A  pale  ghostly  figure  nt  the  bead  of  the  .stairs  attracts 
the  attention  irresistibly.  It  might  bo  a  Lady  Jano  Grey,  or, 
though  the  face  is  too  fair,  the  unfortunate  Arabella  Stuart. 
J  Jut  few  stay  to  look  at  the  pictures  ;  the  first  presents  aro  in  the 
Guard  Room.  The  old  armour  on  the  walls,  the  weapons  arranged 
in  trophies,  even  the  old  Gothic  fireplace  aro  all  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  Oriental  and  barbaric  magnilicenco  of  the  horso 
trappings,  the  ivory,  the  gold,  and  tho  jewels  of  the  gifts  sent  by 
the  Thakore  of  Morvi  and  the  Maharajah  of  Mysoro.  The  horse 
trappings  aro  somewhat  like  those  which  adorn  tho  horse  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Tower,  but  much  more  gorgeous,  and  also 
genuine,  so  to  speak ;  for  tho  beads  and  spangles  of  the  Tower 
liarness  have  been  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  object  or  use 
of  tho  ivory  and  ebony  and  gold  trophies,  except  to  support  a 
golden  image  of  Luekshirne,  the  Goddess  of  Fortune,  we  know  not ; 
but  the  name  of  the  costly  little  figure  on  its  lotus  suggests  a 
resemblance  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  languages. 

The  second  room  contains  no  presents,  but  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  suite ;  for  it  is  hung  with  tapestry  of  a  rare 
and  beautiful  kind,  and  it  has  the  historical  fireplace,  decorated 
with  Tudor  badges  and  the  initials  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  tapestry  is  evidently  Flemish,  of  a  period  rather 
later  than  those  splendid  hangings  which  represent  the  history 
of  Abraham  at  Hampton  Court.  It  is  in  very  fine  preservation, 
and  evidently  includes  selections  of  the  more  presentable  of  a  series 
of  designs  telling  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus.  Entering 
the  great  saloon  known  as  "Queen  Anne's  Room,"  the  visitor 
goes  a  voyage  en  zigzag  among  the  glass  cases  to  look  at  the  gold 
and  silver  and  silver-gilt  plate— that  is,  if  he  can  withdraw  his 
gaze  from  the  Gainsborougbs,  and  Vandycks,  and  Lelys,  and 
Reynoldses  on  the  walls,  or  from  the  green  view  into  the  sunny 
garden  with  its  old  sundial.  The  great  plateau,  with  the  royal 
arms,  and  the  lion  and  unicorn  in  real  gold  and  silver,  the  gift  of 
the  Queen's  children  and  grandchildren,  is  very  conspicuous,  both 
for  its  magnificence  and  also  because  it  shows  English  contemporary 
silversmith's  work  in  a  favourable  light  as  compared  with  some 
of  the  foreign  examples  which  surround  it.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  room  we  come  to  some  simple  silver  bowls  and  dishes, 
a  service  presented  by  members  of  the  household,  which  are  in 
very  good  taste.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  part  of  the  show 
is  disappointing,  not  from  any  want  of  magnificence,  but  from  a 
great  want  of  taste  in  design,  especially,  if  we  must  name  ex- 
amples, in  the  "  Beakers  "  of  gold  or  silver  gilt  and  in  a  tall  vase 
from  Belgium.  On  the  other  hand,  one  or  two  Old  English 
patterns  have  been  imitated  on  a  large  scale  with  very  happy 
effect.  The  collection  in  the  Red  Drawing-room  is  very  mis- 
cellaneous. First  in  importance,  and  indeed  in  beauty,  the  Indian 
silver  will  attract  and  repay  attention ;  but  ladies  are  enchanted 
with  a  case  of  white  ostrich  feathers.  The  magnificent  mosaic 
presented  by  the  Pope,  which  is  said  to  have  been  seven  years 
in  hand,  and  represents  Raphael's  exquisite  figure  of  Poetry  in 
the  Vatican,  will  be  admired  by  many  people.  The  Throne  Room 
is  filled  with  Addresses,  mostly  illuminated  on  vellum  in  a 
style,  or  with  a  want  of  style,  maddeniDg  to  any  one  who 
is  conversant  with  mediaeval  manuscripts.  Some  are  enclosed 
in  magnificent  cases  ;  others  are  bound  in  great  books.  One 
from  India  is  in  a  golden  amulet-shaped  box,  on  the  back  of 
a  silver  elephant,  at  least  seven  inches  high ;  and  another,  from 
the  Gold  Coast,  is  in  a  casket  of  solid  gold,  from  nuggets 
and  sand  washed  down  by  "  Afric's  sunny  fountains."  From 
Ballymena,  in  Ulster,  comes  a  flint  celt  set  in  gold :  and  there 
are  patchwork  quilts,  antimacassars,  embroidered  cushions,  and 
many  similar  objects,  some  of  them  worked  by  old  servants  of 
Her  Majesty.  The  gallery  contains,  besides  the  Irish  coll'er,  in 
carved  wood,  of  excellent  design,  and  an  immense  row  of  boxes, 
in  which  the  Women's  Jubilee  Offering  and  three  million  of  sig- 
natures were  sent,  a  series  of  screens  covered  with  the  water- 
colour  drawings  presented  by  the  Societies  of  which  the  Queen  is 
patron.  Some  of  them  are  worthy  of  a  detailed  notice ;  but  no 
one  should  omit  to  examine  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Poynter,  Sir 
Frederick  Burton,  and  Mr.  Haag  ;  while  a  little  view  of  Windsor 
Castle  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  so  good  that  it  will  please  the 
most  captious  critic.  The  Banqueting  Hall  contains,  among 
other  things,  the  blue  banner  which  figured  at  the  Hyde  Park 
children's  fete.  Through  it  the  back  stairs  are  reached,  and 
the  visitors  descend  into  Ambassadors'  Court.  The  arrangements 
are  excellent. 


THE  SLUE  BELLS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

MR.  ROBERT  BUCHANAN  has  not  hitherto  shown  great 
capacity  for  play  writing,  but  he  has  never  before  descended 
to  the  level  he  reaches  in  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland.  If  the  author 
desired  a  test  as  to  the  forbearance  of  audiences,  he  has  fulfilled 
his  object.  Audiences,  it  has  now  been  ascertaiucd,  will  not 
endure  placidly  such  rubbish  as  this.  But  that  the  piece  should  be 
gravely  put  forward  as  if  for  the  entertainment  of  playgoers  is  a 
really  incomprehensible  proceeding.  The  story  of  the  disguised 
lord  who  runs  away  with  the  virtuous  peasant  maiden,  and  goes 
through  a  pretended  ceremony  of  marriage,  is  among  the  tritest 
incidents  of  fiction.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  trace  comparisons, 
it  might  bo  shown  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  plot  of  Linda 
do  Chumounix  in  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland ;  but  readers  would 


not  be  oditied,  and  it  does  not  matter  much  whero  plays  of  thU 
sort  come  from.  That  the  virtuous  peasant  should  he  .sot  up  in 
a  St.  John's  Wood  villa  is  well  enough.  But  what  wo  do  not 
know — and  never  shall  know,  unless  Mr.  Buchanan  is  kind  enough 
to  tell  us— is  how  it  happens  that  tho  heroine,  ihe  hero,  one  of 
the  villains,  and  other  unlikely  persons, .'ill  turn  up  with  one  accord 
at  (he  .same  time  one  evening  in  Piccadilly  Circus?  A  drama  in 
which  the  heroino  is  simply  left  a  widow  when  tho  curtain  tails 
is  obviously  crude  in  construction.  Mr.  Neville  plays  the  villain's 
next-of-kin,  heir  to  tho  lord's  Scotch  estates,  with  his  accustomed 
energy.  Miss  Fortescue  gives  a  quiet  representation  of  the  heroine, 
and  Miss  Jay  appears  as  an  earl's  daughter,  who  has  been  badly 
brought  up  and  is  lamentably  deficient  in  refinement. 


ITALY  AND  ABYSSINIA. 

ALTHOUGH  their  preparations  have  been  conducted  without 
ostentation,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  doubting  that  the 
Italians  have  determined  upon  sending  a  formidable  expedition 
against  Abyssinia  to  establish  their  prestige  and  to  avenge  the 
disaster  at  Saati.  King  Humbert's  Government  is  beginning  to 
show  itself  very  much  in  earnest  in  the  matter.  Volunteers  are 
being  called  for,  a  Corpo  d'Africa  is  to  be  enrolled,  and  large 
purchases  of  camels,  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  an  Abyssinian 
campaign,  are  being  made  in  Egypt  and  at  Aden.  More  than 
Italian  prestige  is,  however,  at  stake.  The  expedition  is  a  last 
desperate  attempt  to  retrieve  the  Massowah  experiment  and 
to  vindicate  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Italian  Ministers,  which, 
in  spite  of  some  adverse  criticism,  has  in  the  main  been 
supported  by  Italian  opinion.  A  consideration  of  Lord  Napier's 
expedition  will  show  that  the  undertaking  to  which  Italy  is  com- 
mitting herself  is  of  some  magnitude.  King  Theodore's  deposition 
involved  the  despatch  of  i6,coo  fighting  men,  the  total  force  being 
swollen  by  Transport  and  Commissariat  to  32,000  at  least.  More- 
over, the  route  from  Annesley  Bay  into  the  heart  of  the  countrv  is 
probably  more  favourable  than  that  from  Massowah,  and  the 
Italians  have  to  deal  with  a  united,  instead  of  with  a  distracted, 
Abyssinia.  Even  if  the  British  expedition  was  calculated  on  too 
large  a  scale,  equal  sacrifices  will,  therefore,  be  inevitable.  As  a 
rule  the  principle  of  shooting  one  arrow  forth  to  find  its  fellow 
may  be  commended,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  ill  success 
at  Massowah  justifies  the  Italians  in  fresh  and  greater  exertions. 

Hitherto  the  story  of  the  settlement  has  not  been  encouraging. 
It  was  the  contagion  of  the  national  mania  for  colonial  expansion 
which  seized  upon  Europe  three  years  since  (and  exercised  the 
minds  of  men  with  geographical  investigations)  which  induced 
the  Italians  to  occupy  a  position  on  the  Red  Sea  littoral.  Cir- 
cumstances presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for  an  experiment 
in  that  region.  With  the  collapse  of  Egyptian  authority  over 
the  Soudan  the  position  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  on  the  Red 
Sea  coast  had  become  impossible  and  invited  European  ad- 
ventures. Great  Britain  was  obliged  to  indicate  the  way.  A 
British  protectorate  was  substituted  for  the  precarious  Egyptian 
authority  at  Zeyla  and  Berbera  on  the  Somali  coast.  These  ports, 
which  are  necessary  to  Aden  as  supplying  that  station  with  live 
stock,  threatened  to  be  given  over  to  anarchy  or  to  partisans  of  the 
False  Prophet.  The  Egyptian  Government  was  not  sorry  to  be 
quit  of  an  awkward  responsibility,  and  the  Porte  as  Suzerain 
Power  could  not  decently  go  beyond  an  academical  protest. 
Following  our  example  with  some  fidelity,  the  Italian  detachment 
which  landed  at  Massowah  early  in  1885  at  first  kept  the  Egyptian 
flag  flying,  but  before  long  an  actual  occupation  was  announced. 
The  desire  for  colonial  and  commercial  expansion,  stimulated  by 
exaggerated  conceptions  of  Abyssinian  trade,  was  certainly  the 
dominant  motive  with  the  Italians.  But  other  causes  were  also 
at  work.  The  key  to  Italy's  present  foreign  policy  is  generally  to 
be  found  in  jealousy  of  French  influence  in  the  Mediterranean — 
a  jealousy  which  was  easily  extended  to  the  Red  Sea,  where 
France  had  been  displaying  renewed  activity  at  Obock.  The 
danger,  indeed,  of  possible  complications  with  France  in  the  event 
of  territorial  acquisitions  by  Italy  in  Abyssinia  is  an  element  in 
the  situation  which  should  not  be  left  out  of  sight.  A  more 
generous  impulse  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Prompted 
both  by  friendship  towards  this  country  and  fascinated  by  the 
self-devotion  of  General  Gordon,  Italian  sympathy  with  our  futile 
attempts  to  pacify  the  Soudan  grew  very  warm.  It  found  its 
expression  in  overtures  of  co-operation.  These  were  declined,  but 
it  was  not  easy,  under  the  circumstances,  to  quarrel  with  the 
Italian  proceedings  at  Massowah. 

But  before  long  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  Signor  Macini's 
ideas  perceived  that  the  new  settlement  was  likely  to  prove 
inl'ructuous.  The  Italians  found  themselves  cooped  up  in  the  island 
of  Massowah  and  in  the  small  fort  of  M'Kulla  on  the  mainland. 
Remonstrances  were,  addressed  against  their  presence  by  Abyssinia, 
trade  failed  to  find  its  way  to  the  coast,  and  the  caravans  were  not 
much  encouraged  by  King  Johannes's  lieutenants.  Accordingly 
the  Italian  autliorities  resoived  to  move  inland  to  Saati,  both  to 
consolidate  their  military  position  and  also  to  gain  command  of 
the  caravan  route.  This  place,  which  is  some  sixteen  miles  away 
from  the  coast,  is  supplied  with  water,  and  in  old  days  was  the 
station  where  the  Egyptian  soldiers  handed  over  the  conduct  of 
the  caravans  to  Abyssinian  escorts.  It  had  never  been  regarded 
as  Egyptian  territory  by  the  Abyssiniaus,  and  they  saw  in  tho 
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Italian  advance  a  menaced  encroachment  on  their  territory. 
General  Gene  received  a  hostile  warning',  which  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  action  by  the  King's  impetuous  lieutenant,  lias  Alula. 
In  spite  of  a  brave  resistance,  an  Italian  detachment  which  was 
inarching  out  to  Saati  to  throw  up  entrenchments  was  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers  and  annihilated.  The  deep  impres- 
sion produced  in  Italy  by  this  calamity  has  not  yet  faded,  and  the 
whole  nation  now  seems  united  in  its  resolve  to  wipe  out  the 
disaster. 

Naturally  enough,  the  countrymen  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  interested  in  any  expedition  to  Abyssinia. 
But  the  present  matter  is  not  only  one  for  sympathetic  in- 
terest. Lnfortunately  it  touches  the  credit  of " Her  Majesty's 
Government  rather  nearly.  When  the  relief  of  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  in  the  Soudan  had  beeu  decided  upon,  and  the 
policy  of  the  bloody  sponge,  eloquently  expounded  as  it 
was  by  humanitarian  politicians,  had  been  iound  not  alto- 
gether compatible  with  the  national  honour  or  the  obligations 
of  morality,  it  became  evident  that  the  best  chance  lor  the 
southern  garrisons  lay  in  the  co-operation  of  Abyssinia.  King 
Johannes  was  found  well  disposed.  The  former  Prince  Kassai,  of 
Tigre,  in  fact,  virtually  owes  his  throne  to  British  support  in 
return  for  valuable  assistance  rendered  against  King  Theodore. 
Admiral  Hewett  and  Captain  Speedy  made  their  way  to  his 
capital,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  arrangement.  A 
treaty  was  accordingly  drawn  up  in  the  summer  of  1884  by 
which  the  Negus  pledged  himself  to  succour  the  beleaguered 
garrisons.  The  British  Government  in  return  engaged  to  secure 
the  formal  restoration  of  the  Bogos  territory  to  Abyssinia,  and  to 
guarantee  that  Massowah  should  be  kept  open  as  a  free  port  for 
the  transit  of  goods  and  munitions.  Little  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  fulfilling  the  first  part  of  our  bargain. 

The  Lgyptian  claim  to  Bogos  had  always  been  inoperative,  and 
was  only  advanced  in  consequence  of  Munzinger  Beys  barren  ex- 
pedition in  1 872.  King  Johannes,  as  the  world  knows,  honourably 
discharged  his  part  of  the  compact.  Golabah  and  several  minor 
garrisons  in  the  Southern  Soudan  were  rescued  by  Ras  Alula,  and 
though  the  relief  of  Kassala  failed,  a  severe  and  equal  engagement 
with  the  Abyssinians  was  fought  under  its  walls.  But  the  case 
was  different  with  the  second  and  more  difficult  half  of  our  en- 
gagement. It  is  true  that,  in  approving  the  Italian  occupation  of 
Massowah,  Lord  Granville  made  the  reservation  that  our  assent  was 
"  subject  to  conditions  arising  out  of  our  recent  treaty."'  But  the 
reservation  was  useless,  as  Massowah  in  Italian  hands  soon  ceased 
to  be  a  free  port.  The  Abyssinians,  therefore,  have  some  very  toler- 
able grounds  for  bringing  a  charge  of  mala  fides  against  us,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  have  not  failed  to  do  so.  A  way  out  of  the 
diliiculty  was  suggested  in  June  by  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  who 
invoked  British  mediation.  Lord  Salisbury's  answer  was  cautious. 
He  could  not  offer  mediation  unless  he  was  certain  that "  the  friendly 
Power  to  whom  it  was  made  would  receive  it  with  satisfaction." 
The  requisite  assurance  does  not  seem  to  have  been  received 
through  informal  channels,  and  the  Italians  are  apparently  bent 
on  a  decisive  coup  for  the  establishment  of  their  position  in  Africa. 
It  is  not  quite  too  late  still  perhaps  to  hope  that  the  good  offices 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  prevent  an  expedition  which 
must  result  in  the  overthrow  of  an  ally  who  has  done  us  good 
service,  and  may  laud  Italy  in  very  awkward  complications, 
financial  and  political.  Uur  present  position  is  neither  creditable 
to  Lord  Granville's  forethought  nor  to  our  reputation  for  good 
faith. 


DANDY  DICK. 

WHILST  the  Court  Theatre  is  being  rebuilt  Mr.  Clayton  has 
taken  his  company  to  "  Toole's,"  where  Dandy  Dick 
meets  again  with  its  old  success.  We  of  course  miss  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil ;  but  his  place  is  taken  most  admirably  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Bishop.  Miss  Lva  Wilson,  who  takes  Miss  Norreys's  part  of 
Sheba,  is  also  excellent.  She  is  graceful  and  unaflected.  We 
need  not  say  anything  about  the  other  characters,  which  are  all, 
as  we  have  said  before,  excellent.  We  were  more  struck  than 
ever  with  Mr.  Lugg's  performance  as  the  groom.  Before  Dandy 
J  lick  was  produced  a  short  but  very  amusing  piece,  Woman's 
Wrmm,  Miss  Koche,  as  a  young  widow,  was  particularly  good. 
Miss  Boche  ought  to  make  her  mark  in  the  theatrical  world; 
her  acting  of  the  young  widow  was  spirited  and  clever. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  LONDON   THEATRES  AND 
MUSIC-HALLS, 
xni. 

Heb  Majesty's.  The  ITaymakkut,  The  Rotal  Music-hall. 

WE  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  comment  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  the  Ilaymarket,  and  the  Royal  Music- 
hall,  as  they  have  been  for  some  months  past  closed  to  the  public; 
but  now  that  they  are  again  open  it  maybe  as  well  to  complete  our 
series  by  a  reference  to  these  important  places  of  entertainment. 
]  ler  Majesty's  Theatre  is  at  present  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  promenade  concerts.    And  hero  let  us  say  that  we 


were  pleased  to  observe  that  the  management  have  stopped  that 
most  reprehensible  practice,  at  one  time  in  vogue,  of  smoking  in 
the  promenade.  If  not  a  fruitful  source  of  accident  it  was,  at 
all  events,  an  ever-present  danger,  and  the  management  of  this 
place  of  amusement  have  done  well  to  forbid  it.  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  is  furnished  with  extra  exits  from  all  parts.  With  one 
exception,  the  doors  leading  to  these  exits  were  all  open  on  the 
night  of  our  visit  and  the  exits  themselves  were  easily  to  be  per- 
ceived. But  the  exit  leading  to  the  Opera  Colonnade  was,  by 
design  or  carelessness,  left  barred.  It  is  situated  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  passages  on  the  ground  floor,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  the  event  of  alarm  some  portion  of  the  audience  would 
endeavour  to  escape  by  the  exit  in  question,  only  to  meet  a  certain 
death.  Then,  too,  the  way  into  the  promenade  and  the  way  out 
are  not  sufficiently  indicated,  and  if,  as  was  the  case  on  the  night 
of  our  visit,  a  considerable  number  of  the  audience,  ourselves 
included,  had  the  utmost  diliiculty  to  find  its  way,  what  would 
be  most  likely  to  occur  if  a  panic  should  arise?  The  answer  is, 
of  course,  obvious.  There  is  no  electric  light  used  here,  nor  are 
there  any  oil  lamps.  This  latter  omission  is  quite  unpardonable, 
and  were  a  panic  to  take  place,  and  this  wilderness  of  a  building 
with  its  four  tiers  of  balcony  to  be  left  in  darkness  (and  this  is 
precisely  what  happened  in  the  Vienna  accident),  the  consequences 
would  be  appalling.  The  faults  and  omissions  that  we  have 
pointed  out  can  all  be  easily  remedied,  and  we  trust  that  the 
remedy  will  be  forthcoming  without  delay. 

The  Ilaymarket  would  be  an  extremely  safe  theatre  were  it  not 
for  its  gallery,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  needlessly  dangerous. 
From  the  other  parts  of  the  house  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  extra 
exits,  and  there  are  clear  indications  of  the  way  out,  the  manage- 
ment having  posted  on  the  walls  a  number  of  placards  for 
the  guidance  of  the  audience.  With  reference  to  the  private  boxes, 
orchestra  stalls,  balcony  stalls,  balcony,  pit  circle,  and  upper 
boxes  there  is  nothing  that  calls  for  unfavourable  criticism.  All 
over  the  house  oil  lamps  are  hung,  so  that  in  case  of  accident 
the  audience  are  independent  of  the  gas  supply.  The  gallery 
is  reached  by  a  long  and  steep  staircase  of  some  three  feet 
six  inches  in  width,  and  containing  some  seven  or  eight 
turns.  There  is  no  extra  exit  from  it  except  into  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  which,  as  we  have  before  contended,  is  in 
reality  no  extra  exit  at  all,  and  in  case  of  panic  would  do  really 
more  harm  than  good.  The  gallery  at  the  Ilaymarket  is  built  on 
wood  and  is  made  of  wood,  and  if  it  once  took  fire  would  be  very 
speedily  destroyed.  It  consists  of  eleven  rows,  which  would  hold, 
we  should  think,  some  thirty  persons  each.  It  most  certainly  re- 
quires an  extra  exit,  for  in  its  present  state  it  is  manifestly  unsafe. 
With  this  single  exception  the  Ilaymarket  affords  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  most  theatres  we  have  visited,  and  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  new  management  have  given  much  consideration,  not 
only  to  the  comfort,  but  also  to  the  safety  of  its  audience. 

The  Koyal  Music-hall  in  Holborn  has  only  recently  been 
opened,  after  undergoing  an  entire  reconstruction.  The  old 
Royal,  like  the  old  Pavilion,  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
places  of  entertainment.  The  new  Royal,  like  the  new  Pavilion, 
is  one  of  the  safest.  This  serves  to  show  what  the  Board  of 
Works  is  able  to  effect  if  it  only  chooses  to  exercise  its  powers 
in  an  intelligent  manner.  The  Royal  is  now  a  fire-proof  building, 
its  stone  staircases  are  of  unusual  breadth,  its  exits  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  and,  by  what  is  fairly  called  by  the  management  "an 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivance,"  the  whole  stage  can  be  deluged 
with  water  at  any  given  moment.  The  entrance  to  the  private  boxes, 
balcony,  and  stalls  is  in  Holborn,  and  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
The  stalls  are  reached  by  ascending  five  steps  and  the  balcony  by 
a  short  and  wide  stone  staircase.  The  area  is  approached  by  a 
wide  entrance  in  the  passage  leading  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
could  be  rapidly  cleared  in  case  of  necessity.  We  did  not  notice 
any  oil  lamps  on  the  night  of  our  visit.  These  should  be  added 
without  delay,  and  the  Royal  may  then  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
safest  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain's  inspection  of  the  various  theatres  in 
the  metropolis  is  now  completed.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  Lord  Lathom  has  not  personally  visited  a  single  theatre. 
The  two  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  his  deputies — Sir  Spencer 
Ponsonby  Fane  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Pigott — have  no  doubt  an  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  their  duties  as  Vice-Chamberlain  and  Licenser 
of  Plays,  but  they  are  heavily  weighted  in  discharging  the 
functions  that  have  been,  as  we  think,  somewhat  unfairly  thrust 
upon  them.  We  observe  that  our  remarks  upon  this  subject  in 
our  last  week's  issue  have  received  corroboration  from  a  late 
London  lessee,  who  writes  to  the  St.  Ja7)ies's  Gazette  as  follows  : — 
"  I  notice  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  at  present  engaged  upon 
what  is  called  '  his  annual  inspection  of  theatres.'  I  entirely  agree 
with  a  writer  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  who  calls  this  annual 
inspection  a  scandalous  farce.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  (I  am  not 
speaking  personally  of  Lord  Lathom)  does  not,  as  a  rule,  attend 

at  all,  but  is  represented  by  certain  of  his  subordinates  

These  gentlemen  listen  and  nod  approvingly  as  the  astute 
acting-manager,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  glosses  over  the 
imperfections  of  his  employer's  theatre  and  extols  its  merits. 
During  the  seven  or  eight  years  that  I  was  lessee  of  a  London 
theatre  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  one  single  exception,  never 
entered  the  house,  and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  to  decide  for  him- 
self the  tremendous  question  whether  the  skirts  of  the  ladies  of 
the  ballet  were  thirty-two  inches  in  length  or  only  thirty-one."  We 
repeat  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  so-called  inspection  is  a 
scandalous  farce,  and  in  face  of  the  Exeter  holocaust  the  careless- 
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ness  that  characterizes  this  pitiful  sham  calls  for  wry  grave  con- 
demnation. 

With  a  certain  grim  sense  of  the  ridiculous  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps, 
the  architect  of  the  Exeter  Theatre,  has  been  selected  to  accompany 
the  party  of  inspection  as  a  sort  of  architectural  assessor.  His 
alterations  at  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  and  I'"'  Sheffield 
theatre,  were  certainly  not  triumphs  of  architectural  art,  nor  have 
they  contributed  to  the  safety  of  the  audiences  that  frequent  those 
establishments.  The  whole  question  of  tho  licensing  of  theatres 
and  music-halls  should  bo  Drought  before  Parliament  without 
delay.  All  authorities  admit  that  the  present  stato  of  things  is 
utterly  unsatisfactory.  We  ourselves  claim  to  have  conclusively 
proved  that,  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  the  theatres 
and  music-halls  of  the  metropolis  are  in  such  an  unhappy  condition 
that  a  panic  taking  place  in  any  of  them  during  a  performance 
must  of  necessity  cause  great  loss  of  life.  That  such  a  state  of 
things  should  be  permitted  to  exist  is  simply  monstrous.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  no  sweeping  reforms  in  the  direction  we 
Lave  indicated  can  bo  initiated  without  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  there  is  much  that  could  even  now  he  remedied ; 
and  the  thinking  public  may  well  be  aghast  at  the  incredible 
apathy  of  the  authorities.  The  subject,  is  far  from  being  a 
difficult  one.  On  this  point  we  are  in  entire  accord  with 
M,  Emile  Guimet,  the  author  of  Securite  dans  les  theatres. 
M.  Guimet  says : — '"Les  dangers  de  mort  dans  les  incendies  do 
theatre  sont  de  trois  sortes  — l'asphyxie,  1  ecrasement,  les  brft- 
lures.  Quand  on  a  supprimo  les  causes  d'asphyxie  on  a  assure- 
ment  sauve  la  presque  totalite  des  victimes.  Les  moyens  pour 
y  parvenir  sont  faciles  et  peu  couteux.  Et,  quant  aux  autres 
precautions  a  prendre  contre  lecrasement  etles  biiilures, elles  sont 
moius  urgentes  et  neanmoins  d'une  solution  6imple."  Week  after 
week  we  have  shown  in  minute  detail  the  shortcomings  of  the 
London  theatres  and  music-halls,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  have 
pointed  out  the  remedies — in  most  cases  very  obvious  ones  indeed. 
Here  our  responsibility  ceases,  and  we  will  conclude  our  remarks 
by  saying  that,  should  our  warnings  remain  unheeded,  and  should 
a  catastrophe  occur  in  our  midst — as  is  only  too  probable — we  shall 
not  snvy  the  feelings  of  those  set  in  authority  who,  unmindful  of 
the  verrible  lessons  so  lately  taught  them  in  Paris  and  at  Exeter, 
treated  such  a  question  as  this  with  callous  indifference,  and 
refused,  or  at  any  rate  neglected,  to  protect  the  public  against 
itself. 


HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 

UNDER  the  management  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  the  Hay- 
market  was  reopened  on  Thursday  with  Mr.  Outram 
Tristram's  successful  drama  The  Red  Leimp,  and  a  new  romantic 
play  entitled  The  Bedlad-Monger,  an  adaptation  of  M.  Theodore 
de  Banville's  Grinejoire,  by  Messrs.  Walter  Besant.  and  Walter 
Pollock.  Much  as  M.  Goquelin's  acting,  as  the  strolling  and  half- 
starved  poet,  contributed  to  the  lame  of  Grinejoire,  the  play  itself 
is  of  the  kind  that  always  commands  attention  when  it  receives 
the  representation  its  merits  demand.  With  a  strong  cast  that 
included  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  as  Gringoire,  Mr.  Brooktield  as  the 
King,  and  Miss  Marion  Terry  as  Loyse,  the  power  and  ingenuity 
and  poetic  fancy  of  M.  de  Banville's  charming  play  were  found  to 
have  lost  nothing  of  their  dramatic  effect  in  The  Bedlad-Momjer, 
The  new  version  is  written  in  prose  throughout,  with  the  exception, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  of  the  lyrics  in  the  original,  such  as  the  famous 
Ballade  of  the  Hanged,  with  the  ironical  refrain,  "  It  is  the  Orchard 
of  the  King,"  which  are  rendered  in  due  metrical  form  with 
admirable  spirit  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  conception 
of  Gringoire  is  extremely  bold.  Allowing  for  certain  exaggerated 
touches  obviously  due  to  nervousness,  it  was  realized  with  ex- 
cellent consistency  on  the  whole.  As  played  by  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Gringoire  ditlers  vitally  from  M.  Goquelin's  renderiug  of  the 
vagabond  poet,  a  fact  that  gives  peculiar  interest  to  the  English 
actor's  powerful  and  impressive  study.  Nowhere  in  the  course  of 
the  play  is  the  interest  greater  than  in  the  opening,  from  the  first 
picturesque  entry  of  the  poet  into  Simon  Fouruiez's  house  to  the 
revelation  of  the  King's  presence  which  so  abruptly  ensues  on  the 
recitation  of  the  Ballade  of  Hanged  Men.  The  humour  of  the 
situation — a  grim  variation  on  the  old  theme,  no  song,  no  supper — 
was  capitally  presented  by  the  actor's  quiet,  but  intensely  grotesque, 
alternationsof  hungry  solicitude  and  self-torturingcaution  when  sub- 
jected to  the  lures  of  the  cunning  Olivier.  The  recitation  was  given 
with  a  whimsical  assumption  of  the  poet's  sovereignty  and  pride 
that  formed  a  telling  foil  to  the  homely  figure  of  the  King,  cowering 
and  muttering  in  the  old  oak  chair.  Though  the  declamatory 
style  of  the  actor  suggested  a  popular  audience  in  the  street 
rather  than  the  little  group  in  the  quiet  chamber,  the  recitation 
•was  exceedingly  effective,  and  was  marked  by  an  artistic  control 
of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  energy  and  incisiveness.  The 
finer  qualities  in  emphasis  and  facial  expression  were  not  less 
notable  in  this  versatile  performance  than  the  passionate  exuberance 
which  animated  tho  actor  throughout.  Some  tine  touches  of 
comedy  are  quietly  interpolated  in  tho  pauses  of  the  stanzas,  though 
in  one  instance,  where  the  poet  commands  the  indignant  King  to 
sit  down,  gesture  would  be  more  efl'ective  than  speech.  There 
is  something  brutal  and  discordant  in  the  tone  and  in  the  words 
which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  ballad-monger,  who  is 
a  courtly  and  well-bred  poet,  for  all  his  ruggedness.    After  the 


King  makes  himself  Known  to  Gringoire,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
is  perhaps  a  little  too  familiar  towards  hi  u,  even  if  wo  allow 
for  tho  recklessness  of  one  who  believes  himself  to  bo  a  doomed 
man,  and  his  attempted  (light  cannot  be  commended  as  anything 
better  than  a  theatrical  device.  In  the  scene  with  Loyse  tho 
embarrassment  of  Gringoire  was  admirably  presented  by  tho 
actor  when  fencing  with  tho  naif  questions  of  the  innocent  and 
wondering  girl ;  but  hero  also  Mr.  Tree  lapses  from  tho  manly  and 
heroic  bearing  of  tho  reckless  singer  when  ho  woops  and  bemoans 
his  fate.  The  love  that  should  fire  him  with  the  honourable 
resolve  to  die  without  revealing  tho  truth  which  would  involve 
an  innocent  girl  in  his  shamo  for  a  time  renders  him  abject 
and  almost  contemptible.  It  is  true  that  this  proves  a  short 
fit  of  weakness,  and  is  nobly  redeemed  subsequently ;  yet  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  jarring  note  in  a  scene  of  genuine  pathos. 
Mr.  Brooktield's  Louis  XI.  was  distinguished  by  a  well-tempered 
display  of  humour  and  furtive  observation  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  play,  when  the  King  is  an  interested,  but  seemingly  dis- 
passionate, spectator.  This  ellect  was  realized  with  excellent 
sobriety  and  intensity.  When  the  King  learns  the  cause  of  the 
riot  which  leads  to  the  impressive  address  of  Gringoire  to  the 
people,  the  outburst  of  fury,  checked  only  by  Simon's  reminder  of 
his  promise,  produced  a  thrilling  effect,  coming  after  the  self- 
contained  acting  of  Mr.  Brookheld  previously.  His  exit  here 
with  the  sinister  admonition,  "  King  Rope  !  King  Rope  !  I  will 
deserve  the  title,"  was  a  fine  and  judicious  circumstance  in  a  per- 
formance of  sterling  merit. 

Miss  Marion  Terry  was  a  graceful  and  sympathetic  Loyse ; 
charming  when  listening  to  Gringoire 's  exalted  description  of  the 
ideal  poet — by  the  way,  Loyse  should  not  refer  to  the  dark  ages — 
and  playing  with  true  fervour  and  feeling  in  the  crucial  scene 
where  Gringoire  struggles  between  love  and  honour.  Mr.  Stewart 
Dawson  played  the  jovial  Simon  with  excellent  spirit.  The 
Olivier  of  Mr.  Charles  Allan  and  the  Nicole  of  Miss  Esther 
Hay  land  completed  a  cast  of  unusual  efficiency. 

The  transition  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  from  the  young  and 
hungry  Gringoire  to  the  well-nourished  elderly  gentleman,  Paul 
Dt metritis,  in  The  Red  Lamp,  is  so  surprising  as  to  tax  belief, 
considerable  as  is  the  range  of  the  actor's  powers.  No  completer 
contrast  could  be  presented.  It  is  a  transmigration,  a  manifesta- 
j  tion  of  magic,  so  absolutely  is  the  personality  of  the  actor  absorbed 
in  the  subtle  and  interesting  study  of  the  amusing  and  versatile 
detective.  The  revival  of  The  Red  Lump  at  the  Haymarket 
is  especially  noteworthy  for  t  he  very  individual  and  striking  assump- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  Princess  Claudia  by  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree. 
Long  before  the  tumultuous  final  act  was  reached  it  was  obvious 
that  Mrs.  Tree  must  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  com- 
pany at  the  Haymarket.  The  charm  and  grace  of  her  acting  in  the 
scenes  of  intrigue  were  conspicuous  indeed,  though  not  more 
alluring  than  previous  experience  of  the  actress  might  lead  us  to 
expect.  Her  intensity  and  impressiveness  in  the  last  act  consti- 
tute a  revelation  of  power  such  as  was  unsuspected  by  many. 
Mr.  Brooldield's  General  Morakoff  was  as  manly  and  soldier-like 
and  imposing  as  ever.  Mr.  Charles  Sugden,  Mr.  Robert  Pateman, 
and  Mr.  Laurence  Cautley  sustain  their  respective  parts,  as  of 
old,  with  complete  success.  Mr.  Sant  Matthews  plays  Count 
Borrenheim  with  skill  and  discretion.  The  Kertch  of  Mr.  Charles 
Allan — a  fresh  accession  to  the  cast — is  a  carefully-prepared  study 
conscientiously  realized.  For  the  rest,  Miss  Marion  Terry  plays, 
with  her  accustomed  charm  and  vivacity,  her  old  part  of  Olga,  and 
Miss  Rusiua  Eilippi  is  an  excellent  E61ise. 


REVIEWS. 


ELPHINSTONE'S  RISE  OF  THE  BRITISH  POWER  IN  THE 
EAST.* 

IN  the  last  year  of  his  life  Dr.  Arnold  wrote  to  an  old  pupil  who 
had  gone  out  as  a  missionary  to  Madras,  that  the  sixth  form 
was  doing  Elphinstone's  History  of  India,  and  he  added  that  it 
was  "  a  pity  that  Elphinstone  had  not  a  more  profound  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Western  world,  which  continually  illustrates  and  is 
illustrated  by  the  state  of  things  in  India."  The  remark  of  the 
Doctor  can  only  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  Elphinstone's  classical 
knowledge  is  not  paraded  in  his  two  volumes.  In  truth,  he  was 
unusually  well  read  in  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  as  the 
biography  shows,  lie  had  as  clear  a  conception  of  the  battle-field 
of  Canuaj  as  he  had  of  Assaye  and  Argauni ;  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  was  by  him  realized  as  vividly  as  the  Cabul  disasters 
of  1 84 1.  Probably  no  one  except  Macaulay  and  Orme  the  historian 
ever  turned  from  Blue-books  and  reports  to  Virgil  and  Thucydides 
with  greater  zest  than  Elphinstone.  In  his  days,  when  there  were 
no  monthly  mails,  when  the  tables  of  Chouriughi  or  Mazagon 
were  not  covered  with  English  magazines  and  papers  hardly  a 
month  old,  when  there  were  few  station  book-clubs,  when  the 
civil  and  military  officials  had  occasional  periods  of  leisure,  old 
standard  works  were  special  favourites.    Some  men  who  did  not 

*  The  Rise  of  the  British  Power  in  the  East.  By  the  late  Honourable 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone.  Beinjr  a  Continuation  of  his  History  of  India 
in  the  Hindu  and  Molianimetan  Periods.  Edited  by  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke, 
Bait.    With  Maps.    London  :  John  M  urray.  1887. 
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shoot  or  hunt  spent  their  spare  time  in  poring  over  the  Regulations 
and  the  Magistrate's  Guide;  others  sought  for  light  and  sweetness 
in  the  classic*  or  the  IVaverley  Novels. 

Elphinstone's  two  volumes  which  treat  of  India  from  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Mann  down  to  the  battle  of  Paniputin  1761  have  long  been 
standard  works.  Whatever  light  may  have  been  thrown  on  Aryans, 
Scythians,  and  early  Mohammedan  conquerors  by  accurate  and  pro- 
found students  of  Oriental  languages,  inscriptions,  and  ethnological 
affinities  since  the  time  when  Elphinstone  wrote,  his  work  will 
always  maintain  a  certain  supremacy.  Such  a  history  can  hardly 
be  distanced  or  dethroned.  That  Elphinstone  stopped  before  the 
English  merchant  appeared  with  his  factory  and  fort,  the  Jirman 
which  gave  him  permission  to  trade,  and  his  raw  and  irregular 
levies,  had  always  to  students  been  a  subject  of  regret.  And  if 
the  present  publication  does  not  give  us  a  complete  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  British  power ;  if  it  is  not  destined  to 
supplant  Mill  and  Thornton  and  a  host  of  other  writers,  it  is  in 
many  respects  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Anglo-Indian  library. 
It  embraces  the  conquest  of  a  considerable  territory  in  Western 
India  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  struggle 
between  the  French  and  English  in  Madras  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  the  subsequent  diplomatic  and  military 
proceedings  in  Bengal,  when  the  genius  of  Clive  triumphed 
successfully  over  Dutch,  French,  and  Native,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  vast  Empire. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  said  with  some  truth  that  all  this  has  been 
told  before ;  that  Elphinstone  has  not  had  access  to  any  special 
or  original  sources  of  information  ;  and  that  even  the  editor  con- 
fesses that  the  legacy  is  incomplete.  But  Elphinstone  brought  to 
bis  task  a  combination  of  qualities  seldom  united  in  any  one  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  field.  Several  generations  of  Anglo- 
Indians,  as  Macaulay  would  have  said,  have  "  laughed  and  wept " 
over  Mill's  paradoxical  opinion  that,  although  he  had  never  been 
in  India  and  knew  no  Oriental  language,  he  was  as  well  qualified 
to  write  its  history  as  Robertson  was  to  write  about  Charles  V. 
of  Spain,  or  Tacitus  to  discuss  the  manners  of  the  Germans. 
Thornton,  though  graphic  in  his  accounts  of  battles  and  sieges, 
treaties  and  cessions,  does  not  even  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  severe 
labours  of  Indian  administration.  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler,  with 
sublime  audacity,  has  compiled  three  bulky  volumes  about 
Brahmans  and  Buddhists,  without  more  Oriental  learning  than 
would  enable  him  to  call  for  a  buggy  or  a  glass  of  iced  water. 
Captain  Lionel  Trotter,  who  is  never  dull  or  pointless  and 
carries  the  reader  on  from  one  battle  to  another,  fails  to 
grasp  some  of  the  salient  points  in  a  Revenue  Settlement. 
Sir  John  Kaye,  with  all  his  research,  his  flowing  style,  his 
power  of  getting  the  cream  of  bulky  manuscripts,  goes  very 
near  to  be  thought  partial  and  unfair.  Elphinstone  was  a 
scholar,  a  diplomatist,  and  a  statesman.  He  had  been  pre- 
sent at  more  than  one  engagement  which  led  to  historical 
results.  He  possessed  the  qualifications  which  are  acquired  both 
by  study  and  by  action.  He  could  make  due  allowance  for 
the  temptations  and  trials  which  beset  traders  who  hardly  com- 
prehended the  consequences  of  their  own  acts  when  they  pulled 
down  one  Nawab  and  set  up  another.  The  climate,  the  physical 
features  of  the  country,  the  destructive  rivers,  the  hot  winds,  the 
malarious  jungles,  the  drenching  rains,  were  to  him  so  many  vivid 
features  which  went  to  explain  the  failure  or  to  enhance  the 
success  of  military  plans  and  combinations.  In  his  narrative  and 
his  notes,  and  in  his  unfinished  sketches  of  character,  the  disjecta 
membra  of  the  historian  are  always  to  be  seen.  We  can  only  wish 
that  more  health  and  leisure  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  man  who 
had  accompanied  Wellesley  in  the  field,  governed  Bombay,  and 
twice  refused  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India. 

From  the  short  chapter  on  the  brief  ascendency  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Western  India  the  reader  will  easily  understand  how  the  com- 
panions and  successors  of  Be  Gama  and  Albuquerque  failed  to 
consolidate  and  extend  their  dominions  and  to  civilize  the  fifty  miles 
of  country  which  they  held  below  the  Ghauts.  They  were  daring 
pilots  but  bad  colonists.  They  were,  as  Elphinstone  pithily  says, 
"  as  careless  of  the  rights  of  others  as  fearless  of  their  power  ; 
they  never  sought  and  never  showed  mercy ;  their  confidence  de- 
generated into  arrogance,  their  religion  into  bigotry  and  persecu- 
tion, and  their  self-esteem  swelled  to  a  pitch  of  pompousness  and 
ostentation  which  threw  a  degree  of  ridicule  over  their  greatest 
actions."  The  legacies  bequeathed  by  them  to  India  at  Goa  are 
churches,  convents,  and  quays  in  ruins,  heaps  of  bricks  covered 
■with  rank  grass  and  buried  in  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  a  mass  of 
ill-paid  judicial  and  executive  functionaries,  a  race  of  Christians 
the  offspring  of  Portuguese  and  female  converts,  rather  blacker  than 
the  pun;  natives,  and  some  excellent  servants  who;  as  cooks  and 
stewards  in  the  Bombay  and  parts  of  other  Presidencies,  provide  the 
Jud<:e  and  the  Commissioner  with  delicate  and  well-flavoured 
curries  and  pilaos. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the 
duel  between  the  French  and  English,  which  lasted  for  seven- 
teen years,  from  1744  to  176 1.  This  is  just  one  of  those 
parts  of  history  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  is 
somewhat  obscured  by  a  multiplicity  of  petty  and  indecisive 
events.  Commanders  with  five  hundred  Europeans — English 
or  French — two  thousand  sepoys,  and  some  irregular  horse, 
march  night  and  day  through  a  flooded  country,  appear  before 
a  fort,  and  endeavour  to  surprise  the  garrison.  Sometimes  they 
are  met  by  musketry  and  grape  and  are  repulsed.  At  other 
times  the  illustrious  defenders  prudently  walk  out  of  the  fort 


before  dawn.  The  claims  of  rival  pretenders  to  be  Subahdars  of 
the  Ueccau  or  Nawabs  of  the  Camatic  are  vigorously  espoused  by 
Dupleix  and  Bussy  on  one  side  and  Clive  and  Lawrence  on  the 
other,  and  are  decided  with  only  a  slight  occasional  reference 
to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  who  nominally  was  the  Paramount 
Sovereign  of  both.  Every  now  and  then  a  native  potentate  or 
pretender  is  cut  to  pieces  in  some  battle,  or  assassinated  by  the 
retainers  of  his  rival.  A  French  fleet,  to  all  appearance  splendidly 
equippe",  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Madras  Roads,  and  is 
dispersed  by  a  fearful  cyclone.  Such  places  as  Pondicherry  and 
Trichinopoly  have  to  stand  more  than  one  siege.  Here  and  there 
a  splendid  achievement,  like  Clive's  defence  of  Arcot  or  Coote's 
victory  at  Wandewash,  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  are  retained 
in  the  memory.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the 
marches  and  countermarches,  the  negotiations,  the  questions  about 
supplies,  payments,  reinforcements,  the  cessions,  intrigues,  super- 
sessions, and  so  forth,  are  uninteresting  and  tedious.  Those  who 
do  not  care  to  crack  the  nut  will,  however,  never  get  at  the  kernel. 
Greater  events  elsewhere,  carried  out  by  more  celebrated  captains — 
with  exception,  of  course,  to  Clive  and  Coote — tended  to  throw 
these  events  into  the  shade.  When  the  French  possessions  were 
finally  cut  down  to  Pondicherry,  Mahe,  and  Karikal,  it  was  soon 
forgotten  how  fierce  had  been  the  contest,  how  signal  the  abilities 
of  more  than  one  French  captain,  how  paramount  the  issue, 
how  excellent  the  training,  and  how  splendid  the  reward.  It 
was  here  that  our  early  administrators  first  learnt  to  make  the 
sepoy  something  more  than  a  man  with  a  matchlock,  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  only  fit  to  show  fight  behind  the  walls 
of  a  fort.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  sepoys  were 
first  disciplined  and  trained  by  the  French,  and  that  Clive  and 
his  superiors  and  subordinates  afterwards  graduated  in  the 
school  of  their  opponents.  The  ranks  of  the  local  English 
army  for  a  considerable  time  were  recruited  from  our  gaols. 
And  commissions,  as  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  aptly  remarked  to 
Glossin,  his  colleague  on  the  judicial  bench,  were  "sometimes 
given  rather  loosely  in  the  East."  No  one  in  the  service,  native 
or  civilian,  cared  to  study  the  native  languages.  Mme.  Dupleix, 
the  wife  of  the  French  Viceroy,  enjoyed  the  singular  reputation  of 
being  able  to  converse  without  an  interpreter.  Still,  Madras  at 
that  time  was  the  training-ground  of  rare  statesmen  and  captains. 
In  that  protracted  contest  which  Elphinstone  describes  with  a 
due  regard  for  historical  perspective  and  proportion,  men  were 
engaged  whose  operations  Livy  would  have  described  as  those  of 
praetors  and  propraetors  ;  Caillaud  and  Coote,  Lawrence  and  Forde, 
as  well  as  Orme  the  historian,  Saunders  the  Madras  Governor, 
"  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  firmness  " ;  and  then  Hastings,  the 
forerunner  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  proconsuls,  and  Clive,  only 
second  to  the  Wellesley  of  Assaye. 

The  oft-told  tales  of  the  Black  Hole,  the  recapture  of  Calcutta, 
the  victory  at  Plassey,  and  the  massacre  of  Patna  of  1763,  will 
bear  to  be  told  again.  The  story  is  ever  fresh.  Plassey,  by  the 
way,  or  Palasi,  means  a  red  flower — the  Butea  frondosa.  But  the 
Bhagirathi  river  has  literaliy  eaten  away  the  battle-field,  and 
carried  its  fragments  down  the  river  to  swell  alluvial  formations 
or  obstruct  the  channels  miles  below.  The  celebrated  mango 
grove  under  which  our  small  force  was  sheltered,  till  a  timely 
noon-day  shower  drenched  the  batteries  of  the  Nawab,  has  gone. 
Of  the  3,000  trees  which  formed  the  grove  in  question  only  one 
now  remains  ;  and  for  many  years  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury the  whole  plain  had  relapsed  into  jungle,  and  was  given  up 
mainly  to  Dacoits  and  wild  hogs.  Many  a  good  "  first  spear  "  was 
taken  there  by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  who  fought  under 
Lake  at  Laswari  in  1803,  and  who  lived  to  chase  the  Afghans  out 
of  the  Punjab  and  across  the  Indus,  after  the  victory  of  Guzerat 
in  February  1849.  Macaulay,  if  not  literally,  is  still  substantially 
accurate  when  he  says  that  Clive,  by  the  victory  of  Plassey,  "sub- 
dued an  empire  larger  and  more  populous  than  Great  Britain." 
The  first  substantial  results  of  that  campaign  were  the  cession 
of  three  districts — Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong — to  the 
East  India  Company.  This  was  in  1759.  The  complete  transfer 
of  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  including  a  part  of  Orissa, 
was  not  effected  till  the  12th  of  August,  1765.  Before  this 
historical  and  famous  date  the  rising  power  of  the  Mahrattas 
had  been  shattered  by  Ahmad  Shah  Durani  at  Paniput.  Major 
Munro  had  quelled  a  mutiny  of  sepoys  by  just  and  timely  severity, 
and  had  won  the  battle  of  Buxar  against  Shuja-ud-Doula,  the 
Nawab  of  Oudh.  And  Shah  Alum,  the  Emperor,  had  invaded 
the  Province  of  Behar  and  been  captured  by  Major  Carnac.  After 
divers  negotiations  and  adjustments  of  the  rival  claims  of  Emperor, 
Naw  ab,  and  Englishman,  the  Dewani — that  is,  the  revenues  of 
Bengal  and  Behar — were  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company ;  and 
from  this,  if  from  .any  one  date  the  factor  was  transformed  into 
the  Collector  and  administrator,  and  the  merchants  trading  under 
charter  to  the  East  Indies  found  themselves  pitchforked  into  a 
splendid  Empire.  Elphinstone  appears  to  us  to  have  been  need- 
lessly puzzled  about  the  provisions  and  scope  of  this  celebrated 
Treaty,  which  he  says  is  "  difficult  to  explain."  Those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  in  any  ordinary  Indian  History  see  no  such 
difficulty.  Mill  saw  it  in  its  true  light;  he  terms  it  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  eras  in  the  history  of  the  Company.  It  was, 
he  continues,  an  imperial  confirmation  of  all  the  territory  which 
the  Company  possessed  throughout  the  nominal  extent  of  the 
Mogul  Empire.  Clive  knew  perfectly  well  that  no  arrangement 
could  put  a  stop  to  those  perpetual  intrigues  between  one  rival 
Nawab  and  another,  and  between  the  Nawab  for  the  time  and 
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the  Chief  of  Patna  or  Morshedabad,  other  than  a  solemn  and 
legal  confirmation  of  title  by  the  titular  Head  of  the  Empire 
at  Delhi.  That  potentate,  betrayed,  humbled,  and  discredited, 
was  still,  in  theory  at  least,  the  ultimate  referee  from  litigants  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country  and  the  fountain  of  rewards  and 
honours.  More  than  one  success  in  the  held,  and  the  consciousness 
of  power  in  Cabinet  and  Council,  had  given  Olive  and  the  East 
India  Company  what  lawyers  would  call  a  good  holding  title. 
"What  was  next  wanted  was  the  parchment — liriuan  and  seal — 
mailing  such  possession  legal.  And  this  was  effected  by  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  Emperor.  That  there  should  have  been  other 
stipulations  about  the  cession  of  the  districts  of  Kora  and  Alla- 
habad may  have  been  illogical;  but  this  was  in  accordance  with 
the  confused  relations  of  the  parties,  the  scramble  for  spoil,  and 
the  practical  necessity  of  coming  to  some  conclusion.  It  is 
tolerably  certain  that  after  the  grant  of  the  Dewani  we  hear  little 
more  of  backstairs  influence  nnd  of  large  sums  paid  down  to 
members  of  Council.  "We  hear,  as  was  natural,  of  temporary 
settlements  of  the  revenue  under  Governors  Verelst,  Cartier,  and 
Hastings,  and  of  those  tentative  measures  which  led  up  in  less  than 
thirty  years  to  the  assumption  of  executive  and  judicial  control  in 
all  departments.  And  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  to  the  time  of  an  outbreak  of  Mohammedan 
fanaticism  near  Calcutta  in  1832,  not  a  shot  was  tired  after  Buxar 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  till  the  days  of  Koer  Sing  in  1857. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  who  has  done  his  part  well  and  judi- 
ciously, has  added  a  note  on  the  cession  of  the  Dewani,  iu  which 
he  fully  vindicates  the  policy  and  the  moderation  of  Clive.  He 
has  also  written  himself  a  good  chapter  bringing  to  a  close  the 
contest  between  the  French  and  English  in  Madras.  His  notes 
are  enclosed  in  brackets,  to  distinguish  them  from  Elphinstone's 
own,  and  they  are  generally  accurate  and  to  the  point.  To  this 
he  is  partly  indebted  to  his  early  service  in  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces. 'Die  member  for  Lanarkshire  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
a  Scotch  county  would  find  the  India  of  1887  as  different  from 
that  of  1834  as  the  Joint- Magistrate  and  Deputy-Collector  of 
Allahabad  found  it  then  to  differ  from  the  India  of  Cornwallis  and 
Wellesley.  And  we  thank  him  for  this  last  legacy  of  a  Scotch- 
man of  ancient  descent  who,  besides  writing  good  history,  helped 
to  make  it. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES.* 

TO  save  a  novel  from  the  reproach  of  being  an  analysis  in  three 
volumes  of  a  fictitious  character  or  characters,  and  yet  to 
make  it  such  an  analysis  sufficiently  to  gratify  the  author's 
analytical  soul  and  the  analytical  tastes  of  his  thoughtful  readers, 
is  not  the  easiest  task  in  the  world.  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  has 
performed  it  with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity,  by  taking  a  standard 
plot  sufficiently  well  known  for  everybody  to  be  able  to  see  what 
its  main  incidents  will  be,  and  filling  it  in  with  people  of  the 
required  characters.  He  has  not  absolutely  succeeded.  His 
characters  do,  it  is  true,  duly  work  out  the  particular  complication 
of  events  selected  for  them,  and  make  a  sufficient  display  of  their 
souls  in  doing  so  ;  but  the  reader  never  quite  loses  the  feeling  that 
the  plot  is  secondary,  and  that  the  people  might  have  been  set  to 
do  something  else,  or  even,  in  the  American  fashion,  to  do  nothing, 
without  any  injury  to  Mr.  Boyle's  principal  design.  Nevertheless  the 
characters  are  attractive,  and  the  things  their  owners  do,  if  not  abso- 
lutely blameless  on  the  score  of  banalitc,  are  sufficiently  entertain- 
ing to  entitle  the  novel  to  be  called  a  rather  good  one.  As  far  as 
the  mere  writing  goes  it  is  considerably  above  the  average.  The 
main  characters  are  three  in  number.  Eldred  Thorburn  is  the  son 
of  a  very  old  English  father  and  a  Dutch  mother,  and  has  been 
brought  up  as  a  farmer,  or  perhaps  rather  as  a  capable  adventurer, 
in  the  Transvaal.  The  result  is  a  gigantic  youth,  to  some  extent 
resembling  Voltaire's  L'Ingenu,  only  with  the  ferocious  side  of 
his  character  rather  carefully  kept  in  view.  When  he  returns  to 
England  to  inherit  his  family  residence  he  finds  that  his  neighbour 
is  one  Esking,  an  antiquarian  of  large  means  and  larger  accom- 
plishments, whose  daughter  Hild,  commonly  called  Hilda,  in 
deference  to  modern  prejudice,  is  a  type  of  clear-souled  womanhood, 
and,  of  course,  the  heroine.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  is 
conventionally  good — e.g.  that  she  busies  herself  with  charity,  or 
education,  or  improving  people.  On  the  contrary,  a  really  remark- 
able capacity  for  minding  her  own  business  is  among  her  principal 
charms.  Her  chief  taste  is  for  the  open  air,  and  she  has  the  faculty 
of  enjoying  herself  without  doing  anything.  Mr.  Esking,  her  father, 
is  really  not  much  more  than  a  mixture  of  the  passions  of  the  an- 
tiquarian and  curiosity-collector  with  the  abilities  and  freedom  from 
unbusinesslike  scruples  of  the  British  manufacturer.  He  has,  how- 
ever, a  very  good  manner,  is  a  pleasauter  companion  than  the 
Ingenu,  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  "  savan,"  as,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  he  always  is.    The  story  is  almost  told  by  the 

*  The  Treasure  of  Thoriums.  A  Novel.  By  Frederick  Bovle,  Author 
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title.  It  is  rilmoured  that  the  Ingcnu's  family  house  has  a  treasure 
hidden  in  it,  which  was  put  there  some  hundreds  of  years  before. 
Who  looks  for  it,  who  finds  it,  what  comes  of  the  discovery, 
what  the  treasure  proves  to  be — all  these  points  ought  to  be 
pretty  clear  to  him  who  lias  read  these  observations.  There  are, 
of.  course,  a  reasonable  number  of  minor  folks  in  the  story — somo 
rather  good,  and  some  not  so  good.  There  is  also,  by  the  way,  a 
new  incident,  where  a  brougham  is  struck  by  lightning,  the 
coachman  and  horses  being  killed,  the  brougham  set  on  lire,  an 
unhappy  young  man  inside,  who  is  always  getting  morally  and 
physically  knocked  about  without  having  done  anything  particular 
to  deserve  it,  being  merely  stunned.  It  is  very  odd  lightning  too, 
because  the  same  Hash  is  noticed  in  a  garden  more  than  a  mile 
away  from  the  brougham,  "  and  at  the  very  instant  such  a  roar 
of  thunder  burst  forth  that  the  ground  shook."  As  tho  sound 
which  this  lightning  made  travelled  more  than  5,280  feet  in 
a  second,  it  is  the  less  surprising  that  tho  lightning  was 
"  followed  "  by  a  "  bolt,"  which  was,  in  fact,  what  destroyed 
the  brougham.  It  was  not  merely  the  presence  of  Eldred 
Thorburn  which  produced  these  suspensions  of  the  habits  of 
nature,  because  it  is  expressly  recorded  that  when  some  Kaffirs 
shot  his  uncle,  on  the  veldt,  the  reports  of  their  rilles  arrived 
subsequently  to  the  bullets,  quite  iu  the  usual  way.  There  is 
somo  little  confusion  at  the  end  of  the  book  about  the  treasure, 
which  is  opened  long  after  the  reader  has  been  led  to  infer  that  it 
had  been  opened ;  and  the  mistake  has  been  puzzling,  because  the 
circumstances  have  suggested  that  its  contents  had  proved  to  be 
other  than  what  they  were,  and  what  the  reader  has  known  from 
the  first  mention  of  it  thai  they  would  be.  The  Ingenu  and  the 
Ingenue  are  suitably  rewarded  for  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
their  souls,  and  the  poor  "  savan  "  is  sacrificed  to  outraged  ortho- 
doxy with  a  cruelty  and  injustice  of  which  it  is  disappointing  to 
find  Mr.  Boyle  capable. 

Mr.  Goodman  conceived  the  felicitous  idea  of  devising  a 
prosaic  person  capable  of  foreseeing — but  not  foretelling — future 
events  by  the  simple  process  of  mentally  putting  a  definite  verbal 
question  about  it,  when  a  definite  verbal  answer  communicated 
itself  to  him,  which  always  turned  out  to  be  correct.  It 
was  subject  to  certain  conditions.  He  could  not  impart  to 
anybody  information  thus  acquired.  If  he  tried  to  do  so,  he 
found  himself  saying  something  else  ;  and  if  he  wrote  down 
what  was  going  to  happen,  or  observations  which  appeared  appro- 
priate in  the  light  of  his  special  knowledge,  no  one  but  him- 
self could  see  that  there  was  any  writing  on  the  paper. 
Nor,  when  he  had  ascertained  that  something  disagreeable  was 
about  to  occur,  could  he  do  anything  which  would  tend  to 
prevent  it  from  happening.  The  idea  is  obviously  capable  of  in- 
delinite  expansion,  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Goodman  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly gifted  story-teller.  He  has  interwoven  with  his  account 
of  Angus  Paul's  peculiar  experience  a  commonplace  and  rather 
dull  love-story,  which  takes  up  far  too  many  of  the  406  pages  the 
book  contains.  The  substantial  results  to  Angus  Paul  of  his 
faculty  of  foreseeing  were  that  his  first  attempt  to  amuse  himself 
with  it  led  to  his  introduction  to  a  girl  whom  he  subsequently 
married,  and  that,  by  backing  two  certainties  at  remunerative 
odds  for  the  autumn  handicaps,  and  subsequently  speculating  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  he  acquired  a  reasonable  competence.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  by  backing  a  horse  you  do  not  express  an 
opinion  that  it  is  going  to  win ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  he  was 
able  to  do  it.  What  is  certain  is  that  stock-jobbing  is  an  un- 
common and  not  particularly  elevated  business  in  life  for  the 
virtuous  hero  of  a  novel.  Angus  Paul  displayed  undoubted 
strength  of  mind  in  abstaining  from  finding  out  anything  about 
his  own  future,  except  when  he  required  information  of  a  trivial 
kind  about  matters  of  immediate  interest.  He  once  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  discover  what  would  happen  to  his  young  woman's 
brother,  who  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  his  own,  and  he  had 
reason  to  regret  it.  When  he  thought  he  had  had  enough  of  the 
"  gift,"  he  asked  to  have  it  removed,  and  it  was,  to  slow  music  of 
the  most  impressive  description.  If  Mr.  Goodman  had  been  able 
to  write  an  interesting  story,  and  had  written  Too  Curious  at 
about  a  quarter  of  its  actual  length,  he  might  have  made  it  very 
good  indeed.    As  it  is,  it  is  worth  skipping  through. 

The  introduction  of  magic  into  everyday  life  has  also  furnished 
the  basis  of  Mr.  "  Lisle's  "  story,  The  llinij  of  Gygcs.  His  idea  is 
much  less  promising  than  Mr.  Goodman's,  and  he  has  handled  it 
with  considerably  more  ingenuity,  the  result  being  that  the  merit 
of  the  two  stories  is  about  equal.  Mr.  Francis  Neville  found  the 
ring  of  Gyges,  and  found  also  that  he  could  make  himself  invisible 
by  using  it  judiciously.  It  led  him  into  difficulties  and  taught 
him  to  trust  no  one.  But  for  it  he  might  have  married  and  been 
obscure.  But,  not  being  so  discreet  as  Paul  Angus,  he  overheard 
the  lady  of  his  affections  talking  about  him,  and  did  not  marry. 
He  made  himself  so  disagreeable  to  the  steward  of  his  estates  that 
the  steward  robbed  him,  he  being  present  unseen.  It  then  became 
necessary  for  him  to  kill  the  steward's  confederate  under  circum- 
stances which  amounted  to  proof  of  murder  b3'  the  steward,  who 
was  accordingly  banged,  much  to  his  master's  relief.  He  engaged 
in  political  life,  wherein  he  sucked  no  small  advantage  out  of  his 
unsuspected  participation  in  the  secret  councils  of  both  his  own 
and  the  opposite  party.  At  last  he  compromised  himself  by  his 
attentions  to  the  wife  of  a  colleague,  and  the  colleague,  being 
unfortunate  enough  to  find  him  out,  had  to  follow  the  steward, 
not  to  the  gallows,  but  to  the  grave.  This  shook  Neville's 
nerve,  and  after  a  few  days  retribution  overtook  him  in  a 
most  picturesque  manner  at  the  hands  of  a  false  friend  whom 
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his  ring  had  enabled  liitn  to  detect  and  ruin  some  yea 
before.  Tlie  exact  details  of  his  fiite,  and  how  it  was  managed' 
are  shrouded  in  a  reserve  highly  creditable  to  the  author, 
who  is  quite  at  his  best  in  this  episode.  Indeed,  the  dramatic 
power  he  shows  at  the  end  of  his  story  atones  for  a  good  deal  of 
rather  sloppy  writing.  lie  occasionally  mixes  his  tenses,  spells 
"  covert"  without  a  t,  and  judicially  murders  the  steward — who 
gets  little  more  than  his  deserts— at  assizes  the  date  of  which  is 
unnecessarily  iixed  at  about  the  loth  of  December,  when  no  assizes 
ever  took  place. 

Alexia  is  a  rather  pleasing  little  novel  in  one  volume.  It  has 
no  glaring  faults,  and  may  be  read  in  two  idle  hours  with  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction.  Alexia  was  the  daughter  of  a  superior 
gentleman  farmer  who  had  married  the  parson's  daughter  without 
marrying  above  his  rank.  She  dearly  loved  the  local  squire  and 
he  her:  but  they  were  poor,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  parents  sepa- 
rated them,  lie  married  a  hag,  and  she  pined,  and  promised  to 
marry  a  prig.  When  it  came  to  the  point  she  wisely  jibbed,  and 
then  it  turned  out  that  the  hag  was  dead,  and  after  a  suitable  term 
of  probation  the  lovers  were  duly  mr.rried,  the  original  objection 
haviug  been  removed  by  the  hag's  money.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  story  is  not  wildly  original.  It  is  pleasant,  however;  Alexia  is 
a  very  nice  girl,  and  the  Squire,  though  not  good  enough  for  her,  is 
not  altogether  unamiable.  There  are  four  minor  characters — 
Alexia's  cultivated  father,  the  Squire's  haughty  but  benevolent 
mother,  the  hag,  and  a  meddlesome  parson's  wife,  who  got  satis- 
factorily snubbed.    They  are  all  rather  well  done. 

The  good  governess  whom  all  men  love,  and  who  is  simply 
incomparable  as  a  flirt,  furnishes  Miss  Burne  with  a  heroine.  She 
was  not  much  storm-beaten,  and  had  no  suHicient  reason  for 
being  weary.  Her  luck  was  extraordinary,  all  her  employers 
beiug  kind  ladies  who  took  violent  fancies  to  her,  and  all  her 
pupils  obedient  children  who  loved  her  dearly.  The  husband  of 
one  of  them  made  violent  love  to  her,  and  she  soothed  his  un- 
governed  passions  by  listening  to  the  sad  story  of  his  life.  Then 
she  went  away,  and  fell  on  her  feet  somewhere  else.  She  spent 
all  her  time  in  flirting  atrociously  with  all  the  men  she  came  near, 
except  such  parts  of  it  as  she  devoted  to  writing  her  memoir,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  is  the  most  intolerable  religious  and 
sentimental  twaddle.  Her  only  failure  was  that  the  one  of  her 
admirers  she  loved  did  not  reciprocate  her  love, his  serious  affections 
being  engaged  elsewhere.  At  last  circumstances  permitted  him  to 
follow  the  promptings  of  his  heart,  so  she  died  in  a  convent,  and 
he  came  and  looked  at  her  grave.  On  her  heart  were  some  flowers 
he  had  given  her,  but  he  did  not  know  that.  "  Degredation,"  an 
"  aqueline  "  nose,  and  two  "  hansome  "  cabs  suggest  that  Miss  Burne 
does  not  read  her  proofs  with  sufficient  care  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  inform  her  that  the  inflection  " 's  "  denotes  the  possessive  case, 
and  not,  as  she  supposes,  the  plural  number. 


HIG DEN'S  rOLYCHROXICON.-VOL.  IX.* 

IN  this  ninth  and  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Lumby's  edition  of 
Higden's  Vohjchronicon  we  are  given  more  than  we  were 
promised.  Two  Glossaries  and  the  Index  were  all  that  it  was 
planned  to  contain — one  glossary  for  the  L  itin  of  Higden,  another 
for  the  English  of  his  translators.  Philologically,  these  glossaries, 
especially  the  English  one,  are  of  great  interest,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  laid  under  contribution  by  Dr.  Murray  and  his  fellow- 
workers.  But  these  we  expected.  The  unexpected  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  continuation  of  the  I'olychvonicon,  from  1 38 1  to  1394, 
which  is  here  printed  from  a  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The  first  hundred  and  thirty  pages 
of  this  MS.  are  substantially  identical  with  the  text  and  con- 
tinuation of  Higden  which  have  appeared  in  Vol.  VIII.  of  the 
present  edition ;  and  Dr.  Lumby  has  therefore  confined  himself 
to  noticing  the  few  important  variations  or  additions.  One  of 
these  supplies  the  name  of  the  continuator,  "  quidam  monachus 
A\ ygornensis,  Johannes  Malverne,"  who,  according  to  the  bio- 
grapher Bits,  had  been  an  alumnus  of  Oriel  College.  That  he 
was  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman,  as  averred  by  Pits,  is  a 
story  which  we  need  hardly  take  into  consideration.  Without 
granting  John  Malverne  so  high  a  title  to  fame,  we  can  thank- 
fully acknowledge  his  services  in  addir.g  to  our  scanty  stock  of 
information  about  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  portion  of  his 
work  here  printed  starts  with  the  eventful  year  1381 — the  year  of 
the  great  Peasant  Insurrection.  His  version,  as  Dr.  Lumby  points 
out,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  YValsingham,  and  supplies 
more  precise  dates.  It  has  more  in  common,  we  should  say,  with 
the  account  given  by  the  continuator  of  the  JEuloyiuin,  but  is  supe- 
rior to  it  in  precision  and  striking  incidents,  such  as  the  cries 
of  "A  Revell,  A  Kevell,"  uttered  by  the  insurgents,  "  velut  (le 
re  laudabili  plaudentes,"  as  they  drank  or  poured  to  waste  the 
Archbishop's  wine,  smashed  his  pots  and  pans,  and  made  a  bon- 
fire of  his  books,  clothes,  and  linen  at  Lambeth.    Two  days  later 

*  Pohjchroiiican  Ituitiilj/lii  Hit/di  n  Mnnitclii  Ceslrensix  together  with  the 
Kriijlmh  Translations  of  John  Trcvisa  and  of  an  unknown  Writer  of  the 
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they  went  the  further  length  of  chopping  off  the  Archbishop's 
head,  and  set  it  up  on  London  Bridge  with  a  red  hood  {cnpellam 
rubeam)  nailed  to  it,  which  sounds  like  an  incident  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Another  remarkable  detail,  not  in  Walsinghmn,  is 
the  lynching  of  the  Warden  of  the  Marshal«ea,  who  had  fled  for 
sanctuary  to  St.  Edward's  tomb  in  Westminster,  and,  clinging  to 
the  pillars,  was  torn  away  by  main  force  to  have  his  head  struck 
off  in  Cheapside.  Neither  does  Walsingham  tell  of  the  young 
King's  visit  with  his  retinue  some  hours  later  to  the  violated  shrine 
to  invoke  the  Divine  protection  before  going  forth  to  the  perilous 
conference  with  the  rebel  host  in  Smithtield.  Dr.  Lumby  infers 
from  Malverne's  expressions  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of 
the  scenes  which  he  describes.  At  all  events,  his  picture  of  those 
days  of  terror  is  a  vivid  one — the  heads  carried  through  the 
streets  on  stakes,  the  bodies  of  the  obnoxious  Flemish  workmen 
lying  about  in  heaps,  the  London  citizens  looking  on,  scared, 
vacillating,  afraid  to  resist  for  fear  of  worse — "  tota  civitas  Lon- 
douire  in  seipsa  confusa  et  aliquantulura,  ut  a  multis  putabatur, 
in  seipsam  divisa  quid  ageret  non  cernebat."  When  the  day  of 
the  Social  Democrats  comes,  this  may  be  the  sort  of  thing  we 
shall  see.  That  the  leading  insurgents  of  1 38 1  were  men  of 
principles  and  lofty  feelings  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  which 
our  author,  like  other  contemporary  historians,  records,  that  at  the 
sack  of  the  Savoy  they  confined  themselves  to  pure  havoc,  and 
sternly  repressed  all  private  looting.  Other  noticeable  points  in 
this  version  are  that  the  priestly  fomenter  of  insurrection  is  called 
John  Balne,  not  Ball ;  that  the  actual  leader  is  John,  not  Wat, 
Tyler — "  Johannes  tegulator" — and  that  he  is  said  to  have  struck 
lirst  at  Walworth.  But  it  is  open  to  Walter,  or  John,  Tyler's 
admirers  to  reject  our  author's  version  as  being  coloured  by 
royalist  sympathies.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  tone 
of  his  narrative  shows  that  he  thought  the  after  measures  of  re- 
pression indiscriminating  and  over-severe.  He  adds  that  there 
sprang  up  a  plentiful  crop  of  false  accusations,  the  motive  being 
sometimes  the  extorting  of  money  and  sometimes  the  gratification 
of  private  malice.  So  far  did  this  go,  that  it  was  at  last  decreed 
that  there  should  be  no  more  executions  except  after  conviction  by 
three  juries  ("  nisi  priustrium  duodenarum  sententia  damnaretur"). 
Probably  this  was  a  device  for  staying  execution  till  the  publica- 
tion of  the  amnesty  which  is  mentioned  in  the  next  sentence.  The 
young  King's  personal  leniency  and  his  dislike  of  civil  bloodshed — 
*'  civilis  sanguinis  effusionem  abhorrens" — are  markedly  insisted 
upon,  our  historian  having  evidently  a  tenderness  for  Richard, 
whom  he  credits,  in  some  other  trouble  of  his  reign,  with  acting 
"  multum  sngaciter  et  prudenter."  The  King's  devotions  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  ;  and  his  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  is 
commended,  especially  as  exemplified  in  his  dealing  with  the  case 
of  an  anti-tithe-paying  Lollard  squire.  In  those  days  defaulting 
tithepayers  did  not  come  off  as  easily  as  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  recorded  against  the  King  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
making  up  a  quarrel  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  let 
the  prelate  bend  the  knee  before  him  for  pardon — a  depth  to  which 
the  Archbishop,  our  historian  intimates,  would  never  have  descended 
if  he  had  had  in  bim  the  spirit  of  the  blessed  martyr  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  Nor  does  Malverne  overlook  the  outbreaks  of  the 
hereditary  Angevin  temper  in  the  King,  as  when,  on  the  original 
occasion  of  this  same  quarrel,  he  drew  his  sword  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop. A  year  earlier,  when  Richard  was  eighteen,  we  have  an 
account  of  "  a  stormy  scene,"  as  modern  reporters  say.  in  Parlia- 
ment at  Salisbury,  lleye  pressente,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  makes 
an  Opposition  speech,  complaining  in  general  terms  of  the  evil 
government  of  the  realm.  "  If  you  lay  the  fault  to  me,"  cries 
the  young  King,  "you  lie — vadas  ad  diabolum."  Arundel,  appa- 
rently without  any  deliberate  intention,  seems  to  have  had  a  pecu- 
liar faculty  for  maddening  Diehard.  That  the  Earl  ended  by 
getting  himself  beheaded  is  not  remarkable — other  men  were  be- 
headed; but  even  in  those  fierce  days  it  was  not  every  man  who 
provoked  his  Sovereign  to  swear  at  him  in  Parliament,  and  to 
break  his  head  in  church.  This  latter  misfortune  befell  Arundel 
ten  years  later,  but  does  not  appear  in  our  present  historian, 
whose  notices  of  events  in  1393  and  1394  are  somewhat  scanty. 
As  the  story  went,  Arundel  after  death  took  his  revenge,  and 
wound  up  his  course  of  irritation  by  haunting  King  Richard  in 
visions  of  the  night. 

To  students  of  the  history  of  the  City  of  London,  Malverne's 
work  will  be  especially  useful,  as  it  contains  much  information  on 
the  troubles  during  the  mayoralty  of  John  Northampton  and  all 
that  resulted  from  them  ;  and  also  upon  the  relations,  friendly  or 
unfriendly,  as  the  case  may  be,  between  the  King  and  the  City. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  purpose  of  one  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Mayor,  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  in  1385,  it  would 
probably  now  give  much  satisfaction  in  the  City : — 

Item  quod  nullus  audeat  clam  vel  apcrtc  dominos  in  Parliainento  proximo 
COngrjggaitdos  novis  relationibua  super  gubernatione  dicta;  civitatis  aliqua- 
tenus  movers,  quud  si  quia  in  hoc  inventus  sit  culpabilis  talem  poenani 
subiret  quod  ceteris  ad  committenda  similia  terrorem  incuteret. 

The  student  of  constitutional  history  will  find  interest  in  the 
account  of  the  "  Wonderful"  or  "Merciless"  Parliament  of  138S, 
upon  which  Malverne  has  bestowed  especial  attention,  giving 
the  articles  of  impeachment  and  other  similar  documents  in  a 
French  text,  which  has  been  thought  worth  printing,  as  it 
differ*  somewhat  from  that  on  the  Rolls  of  Parliament.  He 
lin  t  her  gives  the  French  text  of  the  Act  of  Pardon,  aud  an 
account  of  the  later  Parliament  at  Cambridge  in  the  same  year, 
with  an  abstract  in  French  of  its  enactments.  This  last  is  the 
more  valuable  because  "among  the  published  rolls  of  parliament 
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this  roll  does  not  appear."  Noteworthy  also  is  tho  history  of  the 
visit  of  the  1'apal  nuncio  in  1391,  and  of  his  expostulations  against 
the  recent  anti-Papal  legislation.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  the, 
W8T8  with  tile  heathen  of  "Prussya"  and  "  Lettowo,"  and  the 
doings  of  the  English  adventurors'm  those  parts,  notably  of  tho 
Earfof  Derby,  the  future  King  Henry  IV.  A  pathetic  story 
is  told  concerning  the  death  of  Sir  John  Clanbowo,  "miles 
egregiua,"  while  on  his  travels,  presumably  as  a  pilgrim,  near 
Constantinople  His  fellow-traveller,  Sir  William  Nevil,  also  a 
right  good  knight,  "  famosus,"  "strenuus,"  and  so  forth,  was  so 
inconsolable  that  he  would  take  no  food,  and  in  two  days  died 
of  grief— one  of  the  touches  of  sentiment  which  relieve  the 
fourteenth  century's  record  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Malverne 
gives  us  an  unpleasant  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  the  cumu- 
lative penalties  of  treason — not  as  yet  rigidly  fixed  by  legal 
custom,  but  apportioned  according  to  the  real  or  supposed 
degrees  of  guilt  of  the  culprit— were  used  as  a  means  of  ex- 
torting confession  or  recantation.  Thus  Thomas  Uske,  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  "  Wonderful  Parliament,"  "  fuit  suspensus 
ac  incontinent!  depositus,  ac  post  xxxa  mucronis  ictus  fere  decapi- 
tatus  semper  usque  ad  mortem  nuuquam  fatebatur  se  deliquisse 
contra  Jobanuem  Northampton,  sed  erant  omnia  vera  quse  de  eo 
praedicaverat  coram  rege  in  quodam  consilio  habito  apud  Radyngum 
anno  elapso."  One  hopes  that  the  actual  number  of  strokes  may 
have  been  exaggerated  ;  but  it  is  painfully  clear  that  Uske  was 
slowly  hacked  to  death,  not  by  any  want  of  skill,  but  with  delibe- 
rate purpose  to  torture  him  into  a  denial  of  his  statements. 

John  Malverne's  narrative  comes  to  an  abrupt  close  in  July, 
1394,  the  last  facts  recorded  being  the  death  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  and  the  order  for  all  the  Irish-born  men  in  England  to 
return  to  Ireland,  whither  the  King  was  about  to  proceed  in 
person.  The  object  of  the  order  is  not  explained  by  Malverne, 
tut  his  contemporary  of  the  Euloyium  gives  us  to  understand 
it  was  that  the  English-Irish  might  counterbalance  the  "  puri 
Hibernici,"  the  "  mere  Irish  "  of  later  language.  The  men  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  even  as  ourselves.  They  had  a  social 
difficulty  and  an  Irish  difficulty.  Also  they  had  earthquakes, 
and  an  account  is  given  of  two  shocks  which  were  felt  in  England 
in  1382. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  congratulate  Dr.  Lumby  upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  his  edition  of  the  Polychronicon,  to 
which  he  has  given  increased  value  by  appending  to  it  this  work 
of  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  John  Malverne. 


MEDIEVAL  TRADE  IN  THE  LEVANT.* 

rpHE  French  edition  of  Dr.  Ileyd's  history  of  trade  in  the 
-L  Levant  during  the  middle  ages,  which  has  now  been  com- 
pleted under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  de  l'Orient  Lathi,  at 
length  places  this  most  valuable  work  within  the  reach  of  those 
of  us  who  do  not  read  the  awful  German  language,  and  at  the 
same  time  places  it  before  us  all  in  a  far  more  complete  form.  In 
his  translation  M.  Raynaud  occasionally  uses  words  that  may  be 
very  nearly  equivalent,  but  certainly  are  not  altogether  equivalent, 
to  those  they  are  intended  to  represent ;  and  at  places  his  style  is 
unnecessarily  diffuse,  though  it  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  the 
panoramic  adjectives  of  the  original  should  be  represented  by 
parenthetical  clauses ;  and  he  might  also  have  exercised  more  care 
in  correcting  the  orthography  of  the  German  printers  who  have 
put  his  manuscript  into  type.  But  these  are  all  minor  defects, 
that  in  no  way  impair  the  value  of  the  translation  as  a  whole. 
The  volumes  before  us  are,  however,  much  more  than  a  mere 
translation ;  for  Dr.  Heyd  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  modify 
or  correct  his  views  on  many  little  points,  and  also  to  incorporate 
a  number  of  details  derived  from  sources  which  he  had  not  pre- 
viously consulted  or  could  not  consult.  Chief  among  these  last 
are  the  newly-published  registers  of  the  Libri  Commemoriali  of 
Venice,  and  Professor  Miiller's  recent  quarto  volume  of  documents 
on  the  relations  of  Florence  and  Pisa  and  the  other  cities  of 
Tuscany  with  the  Turkish  and  Christian  communities  in  the 
Levant.  All  the  documents  in  the  Florentine  publication  are 
alike  relevant  and  important  for  Dr.  Heyd's  work,  while  the 
majority  of  the  entries  in  the  Venetian  registers  are  irrelevant ; 
but,  were  it  not  known  beforehand  that  every  one  of  those  docu- 
ments must  bear  on  this  subject,  many  might  easily  be  overlooked 
through  the  inefficiency  of  the  index.  To  find  what  this  volume 
contains  on  any  particular  subject,  one  must  hunt  through  the 
index  for  every  possible  synonym  under  which  it  might  be 
named.  The  Venetian  editors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  an 
intelligent  index.  And  this  question  of  indexing  is  of  the  first 
importance  for  the  study  of  this  period  of  history.  There  is  so 
much  material  already  in  print  that  no  man  can  hope  to  get 
through  it,  and  must  depend  very  greatly  on  indexes.  The 
meagre  indexes  to  the  Bollandist  Lives  of  the  Saints,  for  example, 
are  doubtless  useful  to  students  of  the  Christian  Graces  or  of  the 
Deadly  Sins,  but  for  merely  mundane  students  they  are  almost 
useless;  and  the  result  is  that,  although  the  most  incredible 
legends  abouud  in  indisputably  authentic  details  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  places  and  times  in  which  they  were  written — 
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dotails,  moreover,  that  cannot  bo  obtained  from  other  sources— no 
one  has  yet  had  tho  courage  to  search  out  this  information  from 
that  forbidding  array  of  folios.  Dr.  Heyd  makes  a  few  citations 
from  tho  Bollandists  ;  but  they  are  very  few,  and  they  havo  all, 
wo  think,  been  previously  made  in  othor  works.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Dr.  Heyd  eschows  unprinted  material  altogether  ;  and 
we  are  glad  of  it;  for  Fallmerayer's  followers  havo  had  a  way  of 
attaching  importance  to  documents,  not  because  they  contain  any 
new  information,  but  simply  because  they  are  inaccessible — much 
in  tho  spirit  of  the  wicked  collector  who  is  said  to  havo  read 
several  chapters  from  a  Mazarin  Bible,  though  he  never  opened  a 
commoner  edition  of  that  book — and  havo  thus  led  the  unwary  to 
rely  on  comparatively  worthless  manuscripts  whilo  neglecting 
better  authorities  that  are  in  print  and  on  the  shelves  of  any 
decent  library.  But  now  that  the  printing  of  iuedia3val  manuv- 
scripts  is  proceeding  so  steadily,  there  is  little  temptation  for 
any  one  to  spend  months  in  searching  through  archives  for  docu- 
ments that  in  another  dozen  years  may  be  in  print  and  in  every- 
body's hands.  Professor  Thomas's  recent  volume  of  documents  on 
the  relations  of  the  Venetians  and  Byzantines  had  been  consulted 
in  proof  by  Dr.  Heyd  for  his  German  edition,  and  therefore 
affords  no  new  material.  It  may  be  worth  pointing  out  that 
this  volume,  which  has  now  been  edited  by  Professor  Thomas 
as  a  contribution  to  Italian  history,  is  a  continuation  of  the  three 
volumes  which  he  edited  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Professor 
Tafel  thirty  years  ago  as  a  contribution  to  Austrian  history. 
Venice  was  then  in  Austrian  territory,  and  the  method  of  pub- 
lication is  explicable  enough ;  yet  the  uninitiated  do  not  seem 
to  turn  instinctively  to  the  history  of  Austria  for  information 
about  Byzantium  any  more  than  they  turn  instinctively  to  the 
history  of  the  South  Slavonians  for  information  about  Ragusa. 
The  worst  of  such  methods  of  publication  is  that  to  cite  a 
document  for  a  fact  that  may  be  stated  in  three  words  will 
often  involve  a  couple  of  lines  of  footnote  to  describe  the  docu- 
ment itself  and  the  volume  in  which  it  is  included  ;  and  there 
is  consequently  a  strong  temptation  either  to  omit  authori- 
ties or  to  cite  a  document  once  lor  all  and  have  done  with  it.  Dr.. 
Heyd  often  takes  the  latter  course,  and  his  slenderly  disguised 
abstracts  mar  the  continuity  of  his  work  and  do  not  propitiate  the 
reader.  It  would  have  been  better  to  schedule  all  the  documents 
in  an  appendix,  and  to  refer  to  them  by  numbers  in  brackets  in 
the  text  and  so  dispense  with  footnotes  altogether. 

In  the  volumes  before  us  Dr.  Heyd  first  runs  lightly  over  the 
reigns  of  Justinian  and  his  successors,  not,  however,  excluding  an 
occasional  quotation  from  Pliny  and  other  like  sources,  and 
sketches  the  position  of  the  mercantile  States  of  Italy  in  the 
Levant  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades.  It  would  have 
been  better,  we  think,  to  have  begun  with  the  accession  of  the 
Comnenian  Dynasty  in  1057,  or  at  least  to  have  made  a  marked 
pause  there  ;  for  the  information  of  earlier  date  is  disjointed  and 
lor  the  most  part  unimportant,  and  its  inclusion  only  serves  to 
obscure  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  Western  trade  in  the 
Levant  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Crusades.  He 
next  discusses  the  commerce  of  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the 
Crusaders,  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  (including  the  Latin  Empire 
of  Constantinople  from  1204  to  1261),  and  of  the  Mahommedan 
States  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  then  comes  to  the  growth  of  this 
commerce  during  the  fourteenth  century  on  the  well-established 
route  to  Cyprus  and  to  Syria  and  Egypt;  its  extension  to  the 
Turks  in  Asia  Minor  and  to  the  Genoese  colonies  and  other  States 
on  the  Black  Sea  and  to  Bulgaria ;  and  its  new  overland  routB 
(through  countries  then  first  opened  by  the  Tartar  migrations) 
from  the  Byzantine  Empire  of  Trebizond  and  the  Crusading 
Kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia  to  Persia,  Central  Asia,  India,  and 
China.  Finally,  he  deals  with  the  interruption  and  ultimate 
destruction  of  this  commerce  by  the  conquests  of  the  Turks,  cul- 
minating in  the  reduction  of  Egypt  in  1517,  and  its  supersession 
by  the  sea  route  to  the  East  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1498.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  any  survey  of  the 
commerce  of  these  wide  regions  during  these  five  centuries  would 
be  full  of  interest ;  but  Dr.  Heyd's  survey  is  exceptionally  inte- 
resting, for  he  recognizes  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Venice  and 
the  other  commercial  States  of  Italy  depended  upon  their  foreign 
trade,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  largely 
dependent  on  that  of  those  States,  and  accordingly  he  touches  on 
almost  every  salient  point  in  the  history  of  the  several  Powers 
that  ruled  the  Levant.  Indeed,  it  is  often  easier  to  find  the  facts 
about  out-of-the-way  events  in  Venetian  and  Byzantine  history, 
and  the  authorities  for  those  facts,  in  these  volumes  than  in  any  of 
those  works  which  are  specifically  devoted  to  such  subjects.  Occa- 
sionally, we  think,  Dr.  Heyd's  statements  are  not  perfectly  accu- 
rate, and  there  are  many  minor  points  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
discuss  had  we  space  to  discuss  them  at  length.  But  this  is  not 
at  our  disposal,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  contradict  Dr.  Heyd's 
views  in  an  offhand  way. 

By  way  of  appendix,  there  are  chapters  on  the  slave-trade  and 
the  natural  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Levant,  and  on  the 
markets  for  the  exports  thence.  Among  the  natural  products, 
aloes,  alum,  amber,  balsam,  camphor,  cinnamon,  cloves,  coral, 
cotton,  ginger,  incense,  indigo,  ivory,  mastic,  musk,  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  pepper,  rhubarb,  silk,  and  the  like  are  carefully 
discussed  in  separate  chapters,  and  there  is  much  curious  informa- 
tion about  them  all.  hor  instance,  the  importation  of  precious 
stones  into  Italy  was  followed  by  the  manufacture  of  false  stones  in 
Venetian  glass  for  export  to  the  East — a  fact  deserving  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Ruskiu  and  his  disciples.    The  manufactures  of 
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the  Levant  were  far  fewer  than  its  natural  products.  The  sugar- 
trade  was  of  the  first  importance  for  many  years,  but  was  checked 
by  the  competition  of  sugar  from  Madeira,  whither  canes  were 
transplanted  from  Sicily,  and  was  soon  afterwards  extinguished 
on  the  introduction  of  American  sugar.  The  trade  in  textile 
fabrics  of  all  sorts — carpets,  brocades,  silks,  &c — was  also  impor- 
tant. But  there  was  little  else.  One  manufacture,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Heyd ;  for  he  refers  to 
Chinese  porcelain  alone  a  number  of  passages  which  we  should 
rather  refer  to  Damascus,  Rhodian,  and  Anatolian  ware.  These 
exports  found  their  way  to  every  country  in  Europe,  from  Portugal 
to  Russia  ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  remote  effects  of  events  in 
the  Levant,  we  may  point  out  a  passage  in  Thomas  Walsingham 
which  has,  we  think,  escaped  Dr.  lleyd,  to  the  effect  that  the 
sack  of  Alexandria  by  the  quasi-Crusaders  in  1365  caused  a 
permanent  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  drugs  and  spices  in  this 
country.  In  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  in  M.  Raynaud's  hands 
the  index  has  undergone  marked"  improvement. 

We  do  not  recommend  this  book  to  students ;  for  to  them  it 
needs  no  recommendation.  It  is  to  the  "  general  reader  "  that  we 
recommend  it;  and  not  only  because  it  is  well  worth  reading 
through,  but  because  it  is  impossible  to  open  either  volume  at  any 
page  without  lighting  upon  information  that  is  interesting  and 
curious  and  most  probably  unfamiliar. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  EXGLAND  AND  WALES.* 

FOR  some  time  past  students  of  geology  have  felt  the  need  of 
a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Woodward's  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales,  first  published  in  1876;  for  not  only  was  the  original 
work  out  of  print,  but  also  the  rapid  increase  of  knowledge  in 
certain  departments  had  rendered  its  information  in  these  respects 
somewhat  obsolete.  The  author,  however,  has  done  far  more 
than  merely  revise  and  occasionally  add  to  the  original  matter. 
He  has  virtually  re-written  the  book,  leaving  indeed  its  plan  and 
arrangement  unchanged,  but  introducing  so  much  new  material 
and  adopting  a  treatment  so  much  more  elaborate,  that,  speaking 
in  a  geological  sense,  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  the  remnants  of 
the  older  strata  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  newer 
formation. 

The  first  edition  was  a  volume  containing  496  pages,  with 
28  illustrations  ;  the  present  one  consists  of  686  pages,  with  105 
illustrations.  It  is  also  a  larger  sized  octavo,  more  closely  printed, 
and  generally  in  smaller  type,  so  that  probably  its  contents  have 
been  nearly  doubled.  Beginners  and  amateurs  will  perhaps 
sigh  for  the  more  attractive  simplicity  of  the  earlier  volume, 
where  the  openly  printed  pages  were  comparatively  free  from 
the  hard  names  of  fossils,  which  to  so  many  are  little  better 
than  mysterious  shibboleths ;  but  what  these  have  lost,  more 
advanced  students  have  gained  by  obtaining  a  very  clear  account 
of  the  stratigraphy  of  England  and  Wales,  with  some  notice  of 
the  more  characteristic  fossils.  By  this  change,  the  marked  in- 
dividuality of  the  earlier  volume  has  been  to  some  extent  lost, 
and  it  now  resembles  more  closely  the  stratigraphical  chapters  of 
one  of  the  larger  text-books  of  Geology  ;  from  these,  however,  it 
still  differs  in  being  restricted  to  England  and  Wales,  so  that  each 
formation  can  be  treated  in  more  detail,  and  the  geological  history 
of  this  part  of  the  British  Isles  can  be  read  as  a  continuous  whole. 
No  one  would  advocate  the  permanent  or  even  prolonged  main- 
tenance of  this  restriction,  because  the  geology  of  one  district  is 
always  illustrated,  and  often  elucidated,  by  that  of  another;  in 
this  science  comparative  study  is  as  needful  as  in  anatomy  or 
zoology ;  but  the  student,  at  a  certain  stage  in  his  education,  is 
often  bewildered  by  being  invited  to  survey  too  wide  a  field,  to 
Contemplate  at  one  glance  too  many  variations.  Hence  a  work  of 
this  kind  has  a  distinct  educational  value,  besides  its  utility  for 
purposes  of  reference.  The  limitation  to  England  and  Wales 
is  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  an  artificial  one ;  but  that  may  be 
justified  by  the  greater  completeness  of  the  geological  record  in  this 
portion  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  other 
authors  will  furnish  us  with  companion  volumes  on  the  geology  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  those  which  we  possess  were  from  the 
first  rather  of  the  nature  of  sketches,  and  at  the  present  time  are 
not  of  much  use  to  the  advanced  student.  As  from  the  first  they 
were  less  complete  in  design  even  than  Mr.  Woodward's  former 
work,  they  are  left  far  behind  by  the  present  one. 

Not  the  least  notable  enlargement  of  the  present  volume  is  in 
the  appended  geological  map.  The  scale  of  the  former  one  was 
too  small  to  be  of  much  use  ;  this  has  now  been  doubled,  with  the 
result  of  producing  a  really  serviceable  map.  Another  great  im- 
provement has  been  the  introduction  of  geological  colours  on  the 
portions  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France  which  fall  within  its 
limits.  By  this  suggestion  of  relationship  the  insularity  attendant 
on  the  necessary  restriction  to  a  political  boundary  is  to  some 
extent  obviated.  The  system  of  colouring  adopted  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  the  Geological  Survey,  but  appears  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  judicious.  The  Lower  Silurian  of  that  authority — 
the  Ordovician  of  some  recent  writers — receives  the  same  tint  as 
the  Cambrian,  the  author  thus  indicating,  as  he  does  in  the  text,  a 
leaning  to  the  grouping  of  Sedgwick  rather  than  to  that  of 
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Murchison.  As  the  Ordovician  is  only  severed  palreontologically 
from  the  Cambrian,  while  at  the  base  of  the  Silurian  there  is 
generally  also  a  marked  physical  break,  we  think  the  author  has 
done  well  in  thus  impressing  graphically  upon  the  student  this 
important  fact  in  past  physical  geography.  One  tint  also  includes 
Permian  and  Trias.  Of  the  advantage  of  this  we  are  more  doubt- 
ful, because,  whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  occasionally  in 
separating  the  two  formations,  the  physical  conditions  in  regard  to 
each  appear  to  be  usually  very  different.  The  author  has  done 
well  in  distinguishing  between  the  Lower  and  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous, so  frequently  confused  by  English  geologists ;  but  we  see  no 
advantage  in  separating,  and  that  by  a  very  marked  difference  in 
tint,  the  Lias  from  the  other  members  of  the  Jurassic  series.  Of 
one  change  we  doubt  the  advantage,  at  least  as  it  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  author.  There  is  a  separate  tint  to  denote  the  larger 
masses  of  "  volcanic  rocks."  To  apply  this  to  the  great  basalt 
plateau  of  Antrim  is  unobjectionable,  even  advantageous;  but  we 
see  no  reason  for  placing  the  same  colour  on  the  Borrowdale  group 
of  the  Lake  District.  Here,  though,  no  doubt,  volcanic  materials 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  rocks,  contemporaneous 
lava  streams  are  subordinate,  and  slaty  beds,  presumably  of  sedi- 
mentary origin,  are  not  rare.  Hence  it  would  seem  better,  as  the 
geological  age  of  the  strata  is  recognized,  to  have  retained  the 
usual  colour — that  of  the  Ordovician  series — and  to  have  indicated 
the  peculiarity  of  origin  by  some  superficial  marking,  such  as  a 
red  spotting.  At  any  rate,  consistency  requires  the  introduction 
of  the  same  tint  in  certain  districts  ef  North  Wales  and  in 
Charnwood  Forest,  where  volcanic  materials  are  no  less  abundant 
than  around  the  Cumberland  lakes. 

The  arrangement  in  the  present  book,  as  in  the  former  edition, 
is  stratigraphical.  The  author's  method  is  to  give  a  connected 
history  of  each  formation,  adopting  where  possible  some  kind  of 
topographical  grouping.  Where  differences  of  opinion  exist 
among  experts,  these  are  fairly  stated,  and  the  author  evidently 
has  taken  great  pains  to  hold  an  equal  balance.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  if  occasionally,  in  summing  up  opposing  views, 
he  had  briefly  indicated  the  grounds  on  which  their  advocates 
rely.  For  example,  if  one  disputant  asserts  that  a  certain  rock  is 
intrusive  in  another  and  so  later  in  date,  and  his  opponent  replies 
that,  so  far  from  it,  the  latter  rock  is  partly  made  up  from  water- 
worn  fragments  of  the  former,  it  is  evident  that  the  question  is 
narrowed  to  one  of  the  competency  of  the  observers,  and  is  not 
one  where,  as  often,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  well  that  from  the  first  the  nature  of 
the  issue  should  be  impressed  upon  the  student. 

In  no  part  of  the  volume  is  there  a  more  marked  enlargement 
and  improvement  than  in  the  section  relating  to  the  oldest  or 
Archaean  rocks.  On  this  subject  many  important  papers  have 
appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  in  which,  even 
for  that  time,  the  treatment  was  rather  inadequate.  Now,  Mr. 
Woodward  has  given  a  careful  ■precis  (though,  as  already  said, 
we  could  have  wished  it  a  little  more  critical)  of  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  maintained  about  this  difficult  and 
thorny  subject,  and  no  paper  of  importance,  up  to  the  date  of 
going  to  press,  appears  to  have  escaped  notice.  Another  section, 
relating  to  a  hardly  less  intricate  question — that  of  the  Glacial 
epoch,  and  the  times  immediately  subsequent — has  also  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  now  contains  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
chief  papers  which  have  been  written.  Further,  the  information 
relating  to  Economic  Geology  has  been  much  augmented,  and  this 
is  now  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  useful  parts  of  the  book. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  new  edition  is  the 
great  number  of  references  given  as  footnotes  on  its  pages.  The 
work  is  thus  converted  into  a  student's  guide-book  to  English  and 
Welsh  geology  ;  for  not  only  does  he  find  in  it  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  knowledge,  but  also  a  very  complete  list  of  the  sources 
from  which  further  information  can  be  obtained. 

We  note,  indeed,  but  one  section — that  dealing  with  the  crystal- 
line rocks — which  does  not  call  for  favourable  comment,  and  here 
the  author,  instead  of  trusting  to  his  own  powers  of  making  a 
clear  summary,  has  sought  help  from  a  friend,  who,  unfortunately, 
notwithstanding  many  qualifications,  lacks  that  of  distinctness  of 
view  or  clearness  of  thought.  These,  in  definitions,  and  state- 
ments intended  for  beginners,  are  all-important ;  the  ideal  should 
be  sharply  and  precisely  indicated,  even  if  truth  compels  us  to 
admit  that  it  will  be  but  seldom  perfectly  realized.  The  writer, 
however,  of  this  section  appears  to  be  most  happy  when  most 
nebulous,  and  has  even,  as  it  seems  to  us,  introduced  confusion 
where  none  previously  existed,  apart,  at  least,  from  his  own  mind. 
The  definitions  of  Dolerite,  Andesite,  Diabase,  Porphyrite,  Dacite, 
not  to  mention  others,  are  needlessly  inaccurate,  and  will  tend  to 
perplex  rather  than  to  assist  the  student. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  slight  drawback  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  We  are  reluctant  even  to  mention  it,  so  well  and  carefully 
has  the  author  executed  all  which  he  has  himself  taken  in  hand. 
Much  midnight  oil  must  have  been  spent  on  the  task;  for  his 
days,  as  is  well  known,  are  occupied  by  his  duties  on  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey.  Only  a  geologist  can  appreciate  the  mass  of  litera- 
ture which  must  have  been  investigated  and  carefully  digested, 
and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  materials  which  grew,  like  the 
hydra's  heads,  under  the  author's  hands.  Even  as  a  sheet  has 
been  passing  through  the  press  a  new  paper  may  have  appeared, 
treating  of  some  point  noticed  therein,  and  of  such  importance 
that  its  omission  would  have  been  an  injury  to  the  book.  Yet  all 
these  difficulties  have  been  met  and  overcome,  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  which  for  some  years  will  be  an  essential  to  every  student 
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of  British  geology,  and  will  save  even  tho  most  advanced  worker 
many  an  hour  of  weary  hunting  through  the  pages  of  scientific 
periodicals— a  task  not  seldom  as  arid  and  unprovable  as  tho 
proverbial  search  for  tho  grain  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chftffi 


TEN  THOUSAND  MILES  ON  A  BICYCLE.* 

KARL  KRON  is  tho  pseudonym  of  a  gentleman  who  is  very 
desirous  to  keep  "  his  private  affairs  and  his  family  name  out 
of  the  newspapers,"  but  who  is  quite  us  frankly  anxious  to  obtain 
a  good  side  for  his  work,  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  con- 
tains eight  hundred  pages  and  over  half  a  million  of  words.  It 
took  him  four  years  to  write  it,  its  publication  cost  him  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  he  calculates  on  a  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies. 
He  plainly  tells  us  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  makes  no  false  or 
undue  pretensions  of  any  kind.  "  This  is  a  book,"  he  tells  us, 
"of  American  roads  for  men  who  travel  on  the  bicycle.  Its  ideal 
is  that  of  a  gazetteer,  a  dictionary,  a  cyclopedia,  a  statistical 
guide,  a  thesaurus  of  facts.  The  elaborateness  of  its  indexing  shows 
that  it  is  designed  less  for  reading  than  for  reference,  less  for  amuse- 
ment than  for  instruction,  and  debars  any  one  from  objecting  to  the 
multiplicity  o  fits  details.  No  need  exists  for  aweary  wading  through 
the  mass  of  these  by  every  seeker  for  especial  knowledge.  The 
information  which  he  wants  can  be  found  at  once  if  contained  in 
the  book  at  all ;  and  the  pages  which  do  not  interest  him  can  be 
left  severely  alone/'  It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  and  that  the  most 
painstaking  and  conscientious  reviewer  may,  with  the  author's 
full  sanction,  abstain  from  a  very  close  study  of  a  bulky  book 
whose  pages  are  as  thin  and  whose  type  is  as  line  as  those  in  a 
Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide  or  in  Mr.  Bellows's  French  and 
English  Dictionary.  The  uuwieldiness  of  the  book  is,  however, 
he  says,  a  "  business  necessity  for  an  adv.,  because,  since 
I  am  debarred  from  praising  the  quality  of  my  own  work,  there  is 
need  of  a  chance  for  proclaiming  its  quantity  as  a  fact  extraordi- 
nary enough  to  command  attention."  The  author  proclaims  that 
he  is  a  Yankee  of  the  Yankees.  We  think  that  we  should  have 
guessed  as  much  if  he  had  not  told  us  so.  Sam  Slick  himself  has 
no  keener  eye  to  business,  but  he  is  as  honest  as  he  is  shrewd. 
"  I  write,"  he  says  with  winning  straightforwardness,  "  as  a  duty  , 
pour  encourage}-  les  autres ;  but  I  do  it  because  I  believe  "  the 
others  "  will  pay  me  well  for  encouraging  them.  I  do  it  to 
make  money  and  not  to  get  praise.  Yet,  as  almost  all  books  are 
written  as  a  matter  of  vanity,  I  fear  few  people  will  believe  me 
when  I  declare  that  this  one  is  written  as  a  matter  of  business  ; 
and  that,  as  regards  the  outside  world,  it  is  an  unique  business 
enterprise,  and  not  a  literary  curiosity."  He  has  one  chapter  on 
the  "  Literature  of  the  Wheel,"  in  which  he  enumerates  at  length 
all  the  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines  of  the  two  hemispheres 
which  deal  with  the  question  of  velocipedes.  Having  done  so, 
he,  without  any  affectation  of  shyness  or  reticence,  observes,  . 
"  Reciprocity,  I  hope,  will  be  the  rule  adopted  towards  me 
by  all  to  whom  I  have  given  a  free  adv.  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Whenever  new  books  or  eds.  of  them  may  offer  the 
chance,  I  hope  they  will  reprint  the  words  of  my  title-pnge, 
and  announce  briefly  the  size,  style,  and  scope  of  my  book, 
even  though  they  refrain  from  adopting  the  larger  policy  of 
giving  similar  treatment  to  all  cycling  books  known  to  be  in 
the  market.''  He  himself  is  thirsty  for  information  of  a  cognate 
sort  from  his  emulators.  A  War  Office  circular  could  hardly 
be  more  inquisitive  as  to  details.  "  Writers  who  use  pseudo- 
nyms in  the  cycling  press  are  invited  to  help  me  to  compile  a  list 
thereof  for  publication,  appending  to  each  the  owner's  real  name, 
the  date  of  his  birth,  the  meaning  of  the  nom  tie  plume  {sic),  if  it 
have  any,  and  the  dates  of  its  adoption  and  use."  To  American 
cyclists  especially  we  can  understand  that  this  book  may  be  in- 
valuable. Cyclists  of  all  nations  may  get  from  it  many  useful 
"wrinkles"  as  to  the  choice  and  management  of  their  velocipedes, 
the  be9t  kind  of  garment  to  wear  when  "  in  the  saddle,"  the  most 
opportune  hours  for  refreshment,  the  most  judicious  selection  of 
foods  and  drinks,  and  innumerable  other  details. 

The  advantage  [he  tells  us,  for  instance]  of  wearing  a  white  riding-shirt, 
like  the  advantage  of  wearing  a  white  dress-shirt  when  not  riding  rather 
than  a  coloured  one,  is  largely  a  moral  advantage  ;  for,  as  the  white  fabric 
shows  the  dirt,  sooner  than  any  other,  its  owner  is  forced  to  keep  himself 
clean.  The  owner  of  a  so-cailed  patent-never-gei-dirty  shirt  of  grey  or 
brown  may  sweat  through  an  entire  season  without  once  consulting  the 
laundry  ;  but  the  patron  of  white  flannels  must  malic  frequent  visits  there 
if  he  wishes  to  retain  the  right  to  his  name.  .  .  .  When  the  day's  ride  is 
ended  I  take  a  sponge-bath,  applv  vaseline  to  any  bruised  or  sore  spots, 
assume  new  clothes  throughout,  and  arrange  to  have  the  damp  clothes  1 
have  been  riding  in  properly  dried  during  the  night  for  use  in  the  next 
day's  ride. 

Karl  Kron  laughs  to  scorn  the  teachings  of  teetotallers  and  the 
sepulchral  warnings  of  the  "  average  idiots  "  who  hold  the  con- 
sumption of  cold  drinks  by  a  person  in  a  profuse  state  of  perspira- 
tion to  be  the  first  step  towards  suicide.  In  September  1881  he 
rode  fifty  odd  miles  through  Long  Island  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m., 
the  thermometer  ranging  all  the  time  from  110°  to  125°.  "The 
ride  was  the  only  one  in  my  experience  in  which  the  motion 
through  the  atmosphere  had  no  cooling  effect.  The  air  itself  as 
it  struck  against  one's  cheeks  seemed  blazing  hot,  as  if  it  had 
literally  come  from  a  furnace."    Yet  when  he  halted  at  Flushing, 

*  Ten  Thousand  Miles  on  a  Bicycle.  By  Karl  Kron,  Author  of  "  Four 
Years  at  Yale.    By  a  Graduate  of  '69."    New  York  :  Karl  Kron. 


which  was  two  miles  short  of  tho  place  he  was  bound  for,  ho 
plunged  his  burning  head  into  tho  public,  fountain  :  — 

I  should  be  afraid  to  estimate  (he  amount  of  water  and  other  liquids 
which  1  absorbed  that  day.    I  drank  at  every  possible  drinking  place,  and 

I  dashed  cold  water  on  my  fiery  face  as  often  as  the  chance  was  offered  me. 

1  refreshed  myself  with  Ice  cream,  soda  water,  melons,  peachiv,  and  other 
such  things  which  the  average  idiot  who  disbelieves  in  the  wisdom  of  obey- 
ing wisdom's  demands,  declares  to  be  deadly  indulgences  for  u  man  who  is 
unendurably  hot. 

But  not  only  is  our  intrepid  traveller  undotorred  by  Mr. 
Pecksniff's  axiom  that  "  if  we  indulge  in  harmless  fluids  wo  get 
the  dropsy,"  he  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  that  excellent  gentle- 
man's alternative  dictum,  that  "  if  we.  indulge  in  exciting  liquids 
we  get  drunk  .''    He  boldly  says: — 

My  practice  is  in  direct  defiance  of  the  teachings  of  that  eminent  London 
writer,  Benjamin  Ward  Kichardson,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  in  his  Rules  for  Health 
in  Tricycling.  My  practice  is  in  flat  opposition  to  the  solemn  warnings  of 
all  the  other  eminent  medicine  men  from  A  to  X.  My  pract  ice  is  to  drink 
freely,  frequently,  unstintedly.  How  else  can  a  man  who  sweats  as 
copiously  as  I  do  preserve  his  comfort,  or  rightly  regulate  his  temperature  ? 
Eire-water  always  excepted,  1  eagerly  imbibe  almost  every  conceivable 
beverage  (hat  conies  within  reach.  Water,  iced-water,  soda-water,  mineral 
water,  lemonade,  milk,  chocolate,  sarsaparilla,  root-beer,  lager,  shandygaff, 
air,  porter,  half-and-half,  cyder,  and  light  wines — all  these  drinks  1  swallow 
in  great  quantities  when  heated  by  riding  ;  and  I  also  delight  in  chopped 
ice,  water-ice,  ice-cream,  melons,  lemons,  oranges,  apples,  and  all  sorts  of 
juicy  fruits.  Solid  food  is  of  small  consequence  to  me  on  a  hot  day's  ride  ; 
but  drink  1  must  have,  and  plenty  of  it.  "  Drink  as  Utile  as  possible."  Well, 
1  should  smile.  Bather  do  1  drink  as  much  as  possible,  and  thank  Mother 
Nature  betimes  for  the  keen  physical  delight  implied  in  the  possession  of 
so  intense  and  healthy  a  thirst,  simultaneously  with  the  means  of  gratifying 
it  healthily.  I'm  sorry  to  appear  uncivil,  but  my  rage  at  your  repressive 
rules  must  be  given  vent  (sic  in  orig.),  and  so  I  finally  break  out  into 
rhyme  in  this  way  : — 

Just  hear  the  roar,  Two-thirty-four, 

Of  all  these  learned  butlers, 

Who  say  they  think  'tis  wrong  to  drink 

When  raging  thirst  one  sutlers. 

But  you  and  I  know  that's  a  lie, 

And  so  i  shout  out  gladly — 

"  Brink  all  you  can,  my  thirsty  man, 

Nor  choke  in  saddle  sadly. 

Don't  ever  fear  good  lager  beer 

H  hen  there's  no  water  handy, 

Drink  pints  of  ale,  milk  by  the  pail, 

But  never  rum  or  brandy. 

Drink  half-and-half,  or  shandygaff, 

Or  lemonade,  or  cyder  ; 

Drink  till  your  thirst  is  past  its  worst, 

Then  mount,  a  freshened  rider. 

Keep  fairly  cool  (that  is  the  rule), 

Curse  not,  nor  fume,  nor  worry, 

(.My  fume  joke  means  tobacco  smoke), 

Nor  take  risks  ill  a  hurry  ; 

Nor  tear  your  shirt  while  on  a  spurt, 

Nor  clothes  when  in  a  snarl  don  ; 

Just  make  no  luss,  just  be  like  us — 

Two-thirty-four  and  Karl  Kron." 

We  should  explain  that  Two-thirty-four  was  the  name,  or 
number,  of  Karl  Kron's  bicycle,  and  that  from  the  old  English 
verb  snarl,  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  some  hesitation  to  introduce 
into  his  Dictionary  with  its  secondary  meaning,  "  toentangle  or  to 
embarrass,"  Americans  have  derived  a  substantive  with  a  cognate 
signification.  It  is  inexpressibly  sad  to  think  that  so  genial  and 
kindly  a  philosopher  should,  by  his  own  weak  prejudice,  or 

by  sour  physician 
Be  debarred  the  full  fruition 

of  life  which  a  moderate  use  of  tobacco  would  give  him  on  his 
journeys  and  at  his  resting  places. 

As  a  book  of  reference  for  information  as  to  the  most  judicious 
mode  of  travelling  on  wheels  in  America,  the  distances  accom- 
plished by  the  author  and  other  eminent  bicyclists,  the  best  routes 
to  be  chosen,  and  a  thousand  other  kindred  matters,  Ten  Thousand 
Miles  on  a  Bicycle  will  be  found  almost  indispensable. 

Even  that  composite  person  "  the  general  reader,"  and  the  man 
who  has  never  mounted,  and  never  means  to  mount,  the  iron 
horse,  may,  if  his  eyesight  be  sufficiently  strong,  find  in  these 
detestably  close-printed  pages  information  well  worth  possessing 
on  many  matters  besides  "  shop."  We  have  only  space  for  a  few 
of  his  unflattering  remarks  on  our  own  craft.  "  I  have  about  as 
little  liking  for  literary  men  as  has  the  elder  Cameron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  am  often  tempted  to  apply  to  them  the  same  damnatory 
adjective."  Mr.  Cameron  senior's  curse  is  not  quoted,  but  we  take 
its  intensity  for  granted.  "  As  regards  my  dislike  for  most  literary 
men,  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  class  them  among  the  '  show 
people '  or  '  play  actors.'  If  an  actor  amuses  me,  I  am  glad  to' 
applaud  him  :  but  I  have  no  more  interest  in  his  personality  after 
the  curtain  falls  than  in  the  properties  which  assist  him  to  amuse 
me.  I  by  no  means  condemn  any  one  for  resorting  to  the  stage  or 
to  novel-making  if  he  docs  so  because  that  happens  to  be  in  his 
case  the  most  practicable  chance  for  earning  a  livelihood,  any 
more  than  I  look  down  with  contempt  upon  any  man  who,  for  the 
same  reason,  elects  to  carry  a  hod." 


PRINCE  CZARTOKYSKI'S  MEMOIRS.* 

THE  late  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  was  so  well  known  in 
France  and  England  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life 
as  chief  of  the  l'olish  emigration  that  many  readers,  on  taking 

*  Memohes  du  Prince  Adam  Czarloryski.    Paris:  E.  Plon. 
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up  bis  Memoirs,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  tbey  deal  for  the 
most  part  with  the  affairs  of  Russia,  and  contain  but  little  on 
the  subject  of  Poland,  though  that  little  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  Prince  Czartoryskis  recollections  must  have  carried 
him  back  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
which  was  effected  in  1772,  when  he  was  in  his  third  year;  and 
bis  experiences  lasted  until  the  tragic  scenes  which  preceded  the 
latest  rising  of  the  Poles  against  the  Russian  power.  He  took 
part  in  the  insurrection  provoked  by  the  second  partition,  which 
is  known  to  have  been  due  to  the  adoption  by  the  Poles  of  a  re- 
formed Constitution,  in  which  the  evil  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
Constitution  had  110  place.  The  more  formidable  insurrection, 
headed  by  Kosciuszko,  in  1794  (the  suppression  of  which  was 
followed  by  the  distribution  among  the  partitioning  Powers  of 
all  that  remained  of  a  once  independent  Poland),  took  place  when 
he  was  in  London  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Lansdowne  ;  and  when  he 
hurried  back  to  join  his  countrymen  in  arms  be  was  arrested 
at  Brussels  by  Austrian  officials,  there  waiting  for  him.  It 
was  apparently  from  no  ill  will  towards  the  Czartoryski  family 
that  the  Austrian  Government  took  such  pains  to  prevent  one 
of  its  members  from  throwing  himself  into  the  last  desperate 
struggle  on  behalf  of  Polish  independence  ;  for,  after  the  wounded 
Kosciuszko  had  been  carried,  with  numbers  of  other  Polish  pri- 
soners, to  St.  Petersburg,  and  when  the  estates  of  the  Polish  no- 
bility who  had  aided  the  insurrection  were  being  confiscated 
wholesale,  this  same  Government  interposed  on  behalf  of  the 
■Czartoryskis,  who  had  large  landed  possessions  in  Lithuania. 

The  Empress  Catherine,  in  answer  to  the  Austrian  proposals, 
required  that  Prince  Adam  Casimir  Czartoryski,  the  owner  of  the 
•estates,  should  send  his  two  sons  to  St.  Petersburg  as  hostages  for 
his  good  behaviour ;  and  in  this  character  Prince  Adam,  the 
writer  of  the  Memoirs,  and  his  brother  went  in  1795  to  the 
Russian  capital.  They  were  presented  to  the  Empress,  who  had 
passed  her  seventieth  year,  but  still  retained  the  profligate  habits 
of  her  youth  ;  and  they  had  forthwith  to  put  on  the  uni- 
form of  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard.  Apart  from  the  few  pages 
concerning  his  early  life  in  Poland  (these  being  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable gap),  Prince  Adam's  .Memoirs  begin  with  his  arrival  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  his  introduction  to  the  society  of  the  Russian 
Court.  The  recognized  favourite  of  the  Empress  was  at  that 
time  Count  Zouboff — the  first  syllable  of  whose  name  signifies  in 
the  Russian  language  "  tooth  "  ;  and  Potemkin,  his  predecessor  in 
the  post,  was  constantly  threatening  to  return  from  his  place  of 
exile  and  "  pull  this  tooth  out.''  The  place  of  favourite  was  evi- 
dently, in  spite  of  the  lady's  age,  still  considered  worth  having.  At 
the  Court  iigured  more  than  one  favourite  in  retirement ;  which 
reminded  Prince  Czartoryski  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  with 
this  difference :  that  at  Versailles  the  favourites  were  of  the 
other  sex.  Count  Zouboff  was  himself  in  love  with  the  young 
wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  ;  and  the  manifestations  of  his 
passion  as  he  stretched  himself  out  on  the  sofa  after  dinner,  sighed, 
and  listened  with  a  rapt  ear  to  the  music  of  a  flute,  excited  the 
mirth  of  the  whole  Court,  although  it  would  have  raised  very 
different  feelings  in  the  breast  of  Catherine  had  any  one  been 
epiteful  enough  to  tell  her  of  Zoubotf's  faithlessness.  His  in- 
fidelit}',  however,  was  only  in  thought ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  ventured  to  give  even  a  hint  of  his  passion  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  herself.    One  curious  figure  at  this  strange  Court  was 

Miss  E  ,  whose  functions  in  connexion  with  the  Empress's 

love  affairs  Prince  Czartoryski  abstains  from  describing ;  though 
Byron,  less  reticent,  says  plainly  what  they  were  in  the  notes  to 
Jjun  Juan.  Such  was  the  admiration  inspired  by  Catherine,  such 
'the  devotion  with  which  every  one  regarded  her,  that  her  conduct 
was  not  even  criticized.  Catherine,  even  in  moral  matters,  may 
have  inspired  respect  by  her  refusal  to  tolerate  any  laxity  in 
others.  Prince  Czartoryski  cites  a  case  in  which  the  relations 
.between  a  chamberlain  and  a  maid  of  honour  having  reached  a 
point  at  which  marriage  became  desirable,  Catherine  ordered  that 
they  should  at  once  get  married.  The  incident  may  have  sug- 
gested to  the  ingenious  M.  Scribe  a  similar  one  which  in  La 
Czarine  he  connects  with  Peter  the  Great.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  the  death  of  Catherine,  who  expired  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
induced  by  rage  at  having  received  what  she  considered  an  insult 
from  King  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  gave  Scribe  the  idea  of  Peter's 
dying  under  like  circumstances;  though  Peter  is  known  to  have 
contracted  his  last  illness  through  getting  his  feet  wet  in  a  bene- 
volent attempt  to  rescue  the  drowning  crew  of  a  capsized  boat. 

The  first  impression  produced  upon  the  young  Polish  prince  by 
the  Court  of  Catherine  was  painful  and  depressing,  simply  because 
it  was  the  Court  of  a  sovereign  who  had  destroyed  his  country. 
But  "  patience  and  submission  "  were  to  be  the  ruling  principles  of 
his  conduct  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ;  and  when  Zouboff'  told  him 
that  Her  .Majesty  would  probably  make  him  an  ollicer  in  one  of 
the  regiments  of  her  guard,  he  accepted  the  favour  as  lie  would 
.have  accepted  any  higher  favour  or  any  lower  one.  For  he  was 
&t  this  moment  a  hostage.  Later  on,  when  be  was  in  an  inde- 
pendent position  and  had  to  deal  with  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  was  not  a  tyrant,  but  a  high-minded,  kind-hearted  man,  ho 
refused  absolutely  to  accept  any  rank  or  any  pay;  and  it  was 
on  this  express  understanding  that  he  acted  for  many  years  as 
Alexander's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Empress  Catherine,  however,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  her 
Bon  Paul,  as  to  whom  it  may  in  the  first  place  be  stated,  that 
Prince  Czartoryski  places  his  legitimacy,  often  disputed,  beyond 
doubt.  The  Russians  themselves  have  questioned  it ;  and  the 
lato  Mr.  Alexander  Herzen  edited  a  volume  professing  to  be 


Catherine's  "Memoirs,"  which  was  intended  to  show  that  the 
Russian  Emperors  from  Paul  downwards  were  not  of  the  Im- 
perial blood.  The  Emperor  Paul  resembled  his  reputed  father, 
Peter  III.,  in  many  respects ;  though  in  the  son  inherited  mad- 
ness took  more  pronounced  forms.  Peter  had  in  him  more  of  the 
idiot;  Paul  more  of  the  lunatic.  Paul,  however,  was  an  honour- 
able lunatic,  with  a  certain  piety  in  his  composition  ;  and  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  disinter  the  corpse  of  his  father,  and  order 
the  men  who  had  assassinated  him  to  watch  night  aud  day  round 
his  coffin,  after  which,  burying  his  parents  Peter  and  Catherine 
together,  he  forced  his  father's  murderers  to  walk  in  the  procession 
as  chief  mourners. 

Prince^  Czartoryski  makes  only  the  barest  reference  to  Paul's 
wild  project  against  India,  and  speaks  of  it,  moreover,  as  if 
it  had  never  entered  even  into  the  first  stage  of  execution. 
Orloff,  however,  hetman  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  started  with  thirty 
thousand  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  and  with  sixty  thousand 
horses  for  Khiva,  "  beyond  which,"  said  Paul  in  his  paper  of 
instructions,  "  my  maps  do  not  go.''  Paul,  however,  knew  that 
from  Khiva  one  could  get  to  Bokhara,  and  from  Bokhara  across 
the  Oxus  to  Afghanistan,  whence,  with  all  the  warlike  tribes 
he  could  collect  during  his  advance,  Orloff  was  to  penetrate  into 
India,  and  then  "drive  the  English  from  their  settlements  on  the 
Indus."  Orloif  started  on  this  hazardous  enterprise,  and  from 
Orenberg  had  marched  four  hundred  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Khiva,  when  the  death  of  Paul  and  the  accession  of  Alexander 
caused  him  to  be  hastily  recalled.  It  was  Paul's  hostile  attitude 
towards  England  and  the  consequent  blockide  of  the  Russian 
ports,  so  that  no  produce  could  be  sent  out  of  the  country, 
which,  together  with  direct  personal  reasons,  caused  his  downfall. 
Paul  would  pronounce  sentences  of  exile  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, and  he  had  invented  an  etiquette  of  his  own,  which  could 
not  be  transgressed  without  heavy  or  humiliating  penalties.  It 
was  forbidden  at  St.  Petersburg  to  wear  a  tall  hat ;  as,  oddly 
enough,  it  was  forbidden  at  Warsaw  sixty  years  later  to  wear  any 
other  description  of  headgear.  In  Paul's  time,  however,  the  tall 
hat,  imported  from  France,  was  the  symbol  of  equality.  In  the 
days  of  Alexander  II.  "  the  cylinder  of  civilization  "  (as  the  tall 
hat.  the  chapeau  cylindre,  was  called  in  one  of  Count  Berg's  pro- 
clamations) had  grown  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  emblem  of 
respectability  and  of  devotion  to  existing  institutions. 

To  Paul's  good  account  must  be  reckoned  the  kindness  with 
which  he  behaved  to  Kosciuszko.  Catherine  had  kept  the  Polish 
general  in  prison.  Paul  released  him,  and  at  Kosciuszko's  solici- 
tation liberated  all  the  Polish  prisoners,  on  condition  of  their 
swearing  not  again  to  take  up  arms  against  Russia.  "The 
Emperor,"  writes  Prince  Czartoryski,  "  whenever  he  was  unable 
to  grant  Kosciuszko's  requests  in  favour  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
expressed  his  regret,  and  explained  that  he  was  obliged  to  listen 
to  his  Ministers,  who  prevented  him  from  following  the  desire  of 
his  heart.  Kosciuszko,  laden  with  sadness,  covered  with  wounds 
which  were  yet  not  healed,  exhausted,  wearing  on  his  counten- 
ance the  expression  of  a  lost  hope,  of  the  most  touching  resigna- 
tion, almost  of  remorse  for  still  living  when  he  had  been  unable  to 
save  his  country,  could  not  but  interest  the  Emperor,  while  he 
inspired  him  with  no  fear  or  suspicion.  Paul  often  visited 
Kosciuszko,  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  family, 
who  testified  to  the  general,  not  only  interest,  but,  1  might 
almost  say,  genuine  tenderness." 

What  to  many  will  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  Prince 
Czartoryskis  Memoirs  will  be  the  account  he  gives  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Alexander  I.,  whom  he  had  known  intimately  ever 
since  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1795.  Alexander  was  at 
that  time  the  grandson  of  the  reigning  sovereign  ;  and  Catherine, 
who  had  great  hopes  of  him,  and  watched  carefully  over  his 
education,  encouraged  the  attachment  which  had  grown  up  be- 
tween him  and  the  young  Pole.  Prince  Czartoryski  speaks  of 
Alexander  in  the  highest  terms,  and  asserts,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  Prince's  countrymen,  that  he  was  always 
sincere  in  the  goodwill  he  expressed  towards  Poland,  and  that 
he  preserved  to  the  last  some  at  least  of  the  noble  qualities 
which  distinguished  him  as  a  youth.  Unlike  all  other  Russian 
sovereigns,  Alexander  had  no  conquering  ambition ;  and,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  he  thought  only  of  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects.  But  being  the  only  Russian  who  cared 
for  the  welfare  of  Poland,  he  could  not,  unsupported  by  other 
Russians,  carry  out  his  benevolent  intentions  ;  and,  not  many 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  over 
which  Alexander  was  to  reign  as  constitutional  sovereign,  Prince 
Czartoryski  saw  that  the  institutions  introduced  into  the  new 
State  would  never  have  a  fair  trial.  He  now  broke  off' all  relations 
with  Alexander.  The  position  of  Poland  became  worse  and  worse 
under  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  and  when  the  insurrection  of  1830 
broke  out,  Prince  Czartoryski,  though  he  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  opposed  to  the  rising,  saw  no  course  open  to  him  but  to  join 
the  Polish  national  army. 


JOHN  BULL'S  ARMY.* 

IT  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  goodly  volume  with  the  adverse 
criticisms  alone,  either  bond  fide  technical  or  born  of  mere 
party  feeling,  that  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of  English  writers  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  administration  and  efficiency  of 
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our  armed  strength.  Much,  however,  as  we  aro  usually  prone  to  | 
listen  to  English  carpings  nt  English  military  affairs,  we  find  it  i 
difficult,  as  a  rule,  to  scan  foreign  works  on  this  subject  without 
a  misgiving  that  either  biassed  conception,  jealousy,  or  ill  will 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  their  verdict.  As  in  the  case  of  all 
things  essentially  British,  from  the  Constitution  downwards,  a 
British  mind,  or  at  least  a  long  acquaintance  with  this  country, 
is  required  to  appreciate  the  true  character  of  our  military  in- 
stitutions, so  widely  different  from  those  of  tho  Continent — built, 
as  they  are,  on  apparently  conflicting  bases,  the  result  of  slow 
growth  with  reluctant  and  only  partial  adaptations  to  the  re- 
quirements of  successive  ages.  We  hardly  expect  the  foreign 
soldier,  accustomed  to  universal  and  compulsory  personal  service, 
to  Beize  the  real  character  of  an  army  which  men  have  to  be 
induced  to  enter  of  their  own  free  will ;  to  understand  its  position 
with  reference  to  the  country  at  large,  when  on  the  one  hand  its 
very  existence  depends  on  the  yearly  passing  of  a  Parliamentary 
Bill  sanctioning  its  pay  and  maintenance,  whilst  on  the  other  it 
i9  held  to  derive  its  authority  and  to  look  for  all  honours  from 
the  Sovereign  :  to  see  that  it  is  not  logical  to  judge  by  t  he  same 
criteria  the  scattered  force  required  by  an  insular  power  for  the 
protection  of  a  Colonial  Empire  and  the  solid  masses  of  Conti- 
nental hosts,  who  are  periodically  expected  to  undertake  or  repel 
wholesale  invasion.  As  a  rule,  in  fact,  we  do  find  curious  mis- 
conceptions, even  when  it  happens  that  the  writer  is  animated 
by  no  actual  ill-feeling.  In  M.  Hector  France's  work,  how- 
ever, L'armie  de  John  Bull,  there  are  but  few  of  the  usual  miscon- 
ceptions, and  little  of  the  bitter  sarcasms  generally  indulged  in  in 
French  works  of  this  type.  Here  hard-fought  battles,  against 
terrible  odds  of  numbers,  with  deficient  supplies,  in  exhausting 
climates,  are  not  merely  alluded  to  as  "  financial  victories  " ;  and, 
if  the  favourite  French  theory  that  the  British  soldier  is  incapable 
of  fighting  unless  gorged  with  roast  beef  is  not  deliberately  dis- 
carded by  the  author,  he  at  least  is  willing  to  give  Tommy  Atkins 
full  credit  for  the  amount  of  work  and  fight  he  is  capable  of  on 
his  regular  allowance,  such  as  it  is. 

From  the  writer  of  Les  Va-nu-pieds  de  Londres  we  hardly 
expected  what,  on  the  whole,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  fair  and 
discriminating  treatment ;  but  in  this  volume,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  M.  France  redeems  his  introductory  promise  "  to  give  a 
sketch,  in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity,  of  the  British  army,  such 
as  he  saw  it,  tinkered  up,  in  many  things  still  ludicrously  obsolete, 
but  with  all  its  solid  virtues  and  exceptional  qualities." 

Armed  with  this  resolution,  the  author  explains  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  special  characteristics  of  the  English  soldier — as 
private,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  as  "  officer  and  gentleman  " 
— in  comparison  with  the  same  entity  in  Continental  armies, 
especially  the  French.  The  subject  is  summed  up  by  quoting  the 
opinion  of  a  late  military  attache  in  London: — "The  British 
soldier  is  typically  an  animated  implement  of  war,  a  man  who 
loves  the  calling  he  has  himself  chosen,  more  from  taste  than 
from  necessity,  who  is  proud  of  his  leaders,  and  the  more  abso- 
lutely docile  to  military  rule  as  it  is  the  harsher.  The  non- 
commissioned officer  is  the  immediate  chief,  who,  being  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  soldier,  is  expected  to  instruct 
him  in  all  the  detail  of  his  work.  It  is  he  who  is  held  responsible 
for  the  smart  and  regular  execution  of  all  duties.  The  officer  is 
the  soul  of  the  body  formed  by  these  men,  in  whose  eyes  he  stands 
as  the  impersonation  of  moral  power ;  he  commands,  leads,  and 
inspires,  and  represents  the  tradition  and  the  esprit  de  corps." 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  ardent  believer  in  English 
military  virtues  to  devise  a  much  better  panegyric ;  and  we 
can  but  wish  that  the  first  part  of  it,  relating  to  the  rank  and 
file,  were  universally  true  in  these  days  of  reduced  service.  It 
is  in  the  distinguishing  traits  belonging  to  the  officer  and  gentle- 
man and  to  his  relations  with  the  men  that  the  author,  who 
considers  them  quite  peculiar  to  the  British  army,  finds  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  "  although  recruited  mainly  from  the 
lowest  classes,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  smartest  and  perhaps  the  best 
disciplined  in  Europe."  According  to  M.  Hector  France,  the 
leading  feature  of  the  typical  officer  is  gentlemanlike  bearing,  and 
this  is  a  quality  which  includes  a  multitude  of  elements— cool,  un- 
flinching courage  without  enthusiasm,  studied  politeness  in  all  his 
relations  with  his  equals,  and  in  his  dealings  with  his  inferiors 
sympathy,  altogether  unmixed  with  familiarity  ;  lastly,  as  regards 
himself,  the  most  incessant  self-control.  Such  correctness,  it 
seems,  has  been  found  necessary  to  counteract  that  innate  brutality 
which  is  the  essence  of  our  national  character,  it  is  the  reaction  of 
a  highly  civilized  people  against  the  grossne9S  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  His  next  characteristic  is  true  physical  manliness,  a  quality 
he  generally  possesses  from  his  very  education,  and  one  which  at 
least  he  always  cultivates,  retaining  de  facto  the  superiority  he  is 
invested  with  de  jure  over  his  men.  Unfortunately,  these  qualifi- 
cations, moral  and  physical,  for  making  good  leaders  of  men,  seem 
to  have  for  result  the  breeding  of  a  certain  contempt  for  others  of 
hardly  less  importance  in  these  days  of  scientific  warfare.  The 
failing  of  the  mass  of  English  officers,  from  the  general  to  the 
subaltern,  is  a  deplorable  technical  incompetency,  due  to  real  or 
affected  indifference  to  military  attainments. 

'J  hese  assertions,  perhaps  a  trifle  too  general  both  in  their 
encomium  and  their  condemnation,  M.  France  illustrates  histo- 
rically by  a  rapid  survey  of  our  military  history  since  the 
days  of  the  Great  Peace.  He  points  out  the  exaggerated  sacri- 
fices in  men  and  money  that  were  required  to  achieve  what- 
ever successes  our  wars  had  been  crowned  with.  Admitting 
that  we  have  almost  invariably  obtained   our   ends   in  our 


distant  enterprises,  ho  tracos  this  happy  result  to  the  Spartan 
unostentatious  devotion  of  the  officers  and  the  stubbornness  of  tho 
men  they  animated  witli  their  oxainple,  in  spile  of  the  constant 

breakdowns  of  our  organization  and  the  lamentable  ignorance  of 

our  leaders.  This  opinion  tallies  with  that  of  an  eminent  German 
military  critic,  who  somo  timo  ago  remarked  about  our  smaller 
expeditions: — " The  English  look  upon  war  as  a  thing  in  which 
courage  ought  to  bo  sufficient  to  ensure  success;  in  fact,  tho 
English  officer  still  considers  that  his  business  is  to  fight  much 
more  than  to  direct,  to  give  tho  example  to  his  men  much  more 
than  to  think  for  them  and  handle  them  according  to  science;  he 
holds  that  no  more  can  be  expected  of  him  than  to  be  ever  ready 
to  faco  death  with  apparent  unconcern." 

These  views,  like  all  broad  generalizations,  might  be  discussed 
at  considerable  length.  But  that  there  is  a  certain  founda- 
tion of  truth  in  them,  both  historically  and  in  fact,  is  shown  by 
the  intense  dislike,  not  to  say  contempt,  for  anything  approaching 
to  "  shop "  which  among  us  characterizes  the  line  or  cavalry 
officer  in  his  gregarious  condition,  just  as  it  was  the  case  with 
every  army  in  days  of  old,  when  the  commissioned  gentleman  was 
expected  to  raise  and  lead  his  men  to  action,  but  not  to  instruct 
them  in  their  work.  Curiously  enough,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  critic  professes  great  admiration  for  our  scientific  depart- 
ments and  the  staff  officers  generally,  holding  that  they  alone 
counteract  the  terrific  inertia  due  to  want  of  elasticity  and  the 
accumulative  complications  of  our  military  system. 

The  predominating  quality  of  these  men  is  the  essential  practicality  of 
their  knowledge  of  everything  connected  with  the  profe-ston.  Among  other 
things,  they  cultivate  modern  languages  and  understand  geographical 
sciences  better  than  we  do.  Generally  endowed  with  remarkable  physical 
power,  cool  energy,  and  deliberate  audacity,  they  consider  it  a  duty,  and 
make  it  a  pleasure,  to  visit  the  world.  After  braving  in  obscurity  fatigues 
often  superhuman  and  a  thousand  dangers,  they  return  silently  to  their 
duties  at  home. 

Concerning  the  rank  and  file,  the  author  has,  on  the  whole, 
little  to  remark,  after  pointing  out  in  somewhat  high  colours  the 
evils  of  marriage  in  a  soldier's  life,  beyond  the  extraordinary 
attention  devoted  to  his  personal  appearance.  Smartness — a 
quality  which,  by  the  way,  he  is  obliged  to  admit  with  regret  is 
now  absolutely  unknown  among  his  countrymen — is  a  matter  of 
importance  in  any  army,  but  of  paramount  value  in  one  which 
may  be  said  to  be  always  at  war.  And,  on  the  whole,  he  endorses 
the  pronouncement  of  Lord  Wolseley's  Soldier  s  Pocket-Book — 
"  The  better  you  dress  him  the  more  will  women  think  of  him, 
and  therefore  the  more  he  will  think  of  himself."  In  the  quality 
of  self-esteem,  so  precious  in  the  soldier,  and  apparently  more 
cultivated  in  our  army  than  in  any  other,  M.  Hector  France  finds 
the  secret  of  our  national  strength  : — 

Among  the  English,  Chauvinism  or  its  equivalent,  Jingoism,  holds  the 
status  of  a  national  institution.  To  be  a  Britisher  is  the  greatest  pride  of 
an  insular ;  but  among  the  soldiers  this  pride  becomes  even  more  compli- 
cated. Typically,  the  best  soldier  is  he  who  reasons  thus : — "  England  is 
the  greatest  nation  ;  a  soldier  is  better  than  ary  one  else  ;  my  regiment 
is  the  smartest  in  the  service  ;  I  am  the  best  soldier  in  my  regiment." 

Looking  at  things  from  the  purely  practical  side  the  author 
commends  this  spirit  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  and  his 
admiration  even  extends  itself  to  what  he  calls  our  profound  self- 
reliance  : — 

To  celebrate  victory  beforehand,  never  to  dmbt  of  success,  whatever 
may  be  the  odds,  may  appear  ridiculous  ;  but  is  it  not  a  thousand  times 
better  than  always  to  be  howling  about  treason  ?  Such  blind  patriotism 
alone  would  almost  suffice  to  carry  a  nation  through  any  difficulty. 

It  is  with  this  kind  of  broad  appreciation  of  the  English  man- 
of-arms  that  the  author  attempts  to  give  an  idea  to  his  country- 
men of  the  organization  of  our  240,000  men,  regular  army  and 
reserve,  and  400,000  auxiliaries ;  of  the  complex  civil  and  military 
machinery  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards,  together  with 
a  rapid,  but  on  the  whole  pretty  accurate,  history  of  our  military 
development,  from  the  days  of  the  Restoration  to  those  of  the 
abolition  of  purchase  and  the  so-called  reorganization  of  the 
"  fatal  Childers." 

Although  the  author  is  very  fairly  well  informed — and  the  sub- 
ject is  not  one  on  which  accurate  information  is  easily  obtained, 
considering  the  ephemeral  nature  of  so  many  warrants  and  orders 
— -there  are  many  points  which  he  does  not  quite  understand ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  question  of  our  army  reserve,  which 
he  supposes  to  hold  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Landwehror  arinee 
territoriale,  and  to  form-  the  third  and  fourth  battalions  of  terri- 
torial regiments,  of  which  the  Militia  would  supply  the  fifth  and 
sixth.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  process  of  reasoning 
a  man  apparently  so  well  acquainted  with  matters  military  could 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  organization  admits  of  six- 
battalion  regiments.  We  presume  it  was  through  too  much 
credence  in  the  army  list,  with  its  fantastical  arrangement  under 
one  regimental  title  of  regulars  abroad  and  at  home,  Militia,  often 
not  called  out,  and  Volunteers  ;  battalions  between  which  there 
can  be  no  real  connexion,  except  through  the  absurd  ties  of  the 
so-called  territorial  organization.  The  author  makes  likewise  a 
few  mistakes  of  more  venial  character,  such  as  to  include  in  "  the 
Guards"  our  six  regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards;  to  infer  that  we 
look  upon  our  Marines — artillery  and  light  infantry — as  inferior 
soldiers  to  their  comrades  of  the  line  and  the  royal  regiments ; 
and  to  say  that  the  Militia  is  only  officered  by  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  the  army. 

The  Militia  and  Yeomanry  he  holds  in  singular  contempt, 
although  ready  to  admit  their  possible  value;  as  for  the  whole 
Volunteer  force  it  would  seem  to  him  to  be  a  harmless  joke, 
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affording  healthy  amusement  to  a  mass  of  people  who  might 
Otherwise  spend  their  spare  time  in  pursuits  far  less  beneficial  to 
the  "  moral  and  physique."' 

The  general  tone  of  this  book  is  one  of  respect,  even  sympathy, 
for  the  men  and  their  spirit  and  the  military  resources  of  England, 
but  not  of  admiration  for  the  mechanism  which  utilizes  them. 
And  there  M.  France  falls  in  with  the  opinion  of  many  of  our 
soldiers  who  consider  that  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  sixteen 
millions  might  be  made  to  ensure  something  more  than  the  possi- 
bility of  keeping  India  garrisoned,  mobilizing  one  army  corps 
complete,  and  retaining  the  elements  of  another  at  home. 


CHRONICLES  OF  THE  REIGXS  OF  STEPHEN,  HENRY  II.,  AND 
RICHARD  I.— VOL.  III.* 

^THIIS  volume  contains  five  short  historical  works  of  the  twelfth 
-i-  century,  all  of  them  familiar  to  every  student  of  the  period. 
The  first,  the  Gesta  Stephani,  written  by  an  adherent  of  the  King, 
gives  us  several  particulars  from  1135  to  1142  that  are  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  from  this  source,  for  example,  that  we 
learn,  as  Mr.  Ilowlett  does  not  fail  to  point  out,  how,  at  the  siege 
of  Exeter,  the  barons  urged  Stephen  to  offer  terms  to  the  garrison 
on  the  plea  that  they  had  taken  no  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
Crown,  and  had  only  acted  as  they  were  bound  by  fealty  to  their 
own  lord  ;  and  how  the  King  assented  to  this  pernicious  doctrine, 
and  after  the  surrender  "  cuicumque  domino  vellent  adhaerere 
permisit."  Here,  too,  we  get  the  famous  description  cf  Bristol 
and  many  details  of  the  war  in  the  West,  the  brief  notice  that 
records  how  the  neighbouring  churls  banded  themselves  together, 
besieged  the  King's  son-in-law,  Hervey  the  BretoD,  in  the  castle  of 
Devizes,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender,  and  many  other  matters 
of  more  or  less  interest.  From  1142  to  1 147  the  Gesta  becomes 
the  main  authority  for  our  history.  Although  the  writer  was  a 
partisan,  he  evidently  gives  an  honest  record  of  facts ;  he  went 
about  a  good  deal,  kept  his  eyes  open, and  had  considerable  narrative 
and  descriptive  power.  Mr.  Howlett  contends  that  he  was  probably 
one  of  the  clerks  or  chaplains  of  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  That  he  was  not  a  monk  is  likely  enough  from  the 
character  of  his  book.  Anything  more  than  this  is  simply  guess- 
work. And  the  fact  that  he  tells  us  nothing  of  the  Council  of 
Winchester  held  in  11 40,  which  Mr.  Howlett  considers  cor- 
roborates his  theory,  appears  to  us  to  make  strongly  against  it ; 
for  we  are  utterly  unable  to  see  that  the  Bishop  "  presented  an  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  figure"  on  that  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  indeed, 
he  had  a  magnificent  part  to  play,  and  played  it  with  sufficient 
dignity.  The  mere  guess  as  to  the  writer's  employment  leads  on 
to  other  guesses.  He  makes  a  general  statement  about  the  ill- 
treatment  of  ecclesiastics  and  their  servants.  We  are  told  that 
"  we  may  suspect  that  it  was  the  author's  own  serving-men  that 
were  beaten  before  his  eyes."  And  if  so,  this  probably  took  place 
"  on  one  of  the  many  journeys  he  must  have  taken  to  Glastonbury, 
for  his  supposed  master "  was  abbot  of  that  house.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  writer  was  ever  at  Glastonbury,  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  he  even  mentions  the  name  of  the  abbey. 
Mere  conjectures  of  this  sort  strike  us  as  somewhat  childish. 

Mr.  Howlett,  however,  advances  another  theory  of  greater  im- 
portance, which  he  supports  with  considerable  ingenuity.  As  an 
editor,  he  is  subject  to  the  amiable  weakness  of  exaggerating  the 
value  of  the  work  on  which  he  is  engaged.  This  tendency,  which 
appeared  in  his  remarks  on  the  Draco  Normannicus  in  the  second 
volume  of  these  Chronicles,  has  led  him  to  maintain  that  the 
author  of  the  Gesta  records  an  expedition  to  England  made  by 
Henry  of  Anjou  that  is  unnoticed  by  any  other  writer.  In  a 
word,  he  would  have  us  believe  that  the  romantic  story  told  by 
his  author  about  Henry's  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Bourton  and 
Cricklade,  the  applications  he  made  to  his  mother  and  his  uncle, 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  for  money,  and  the  gift  he  received  from 
Stephen,  is  a  sober  and  accurate  account  of  an  invasion  undertaken 
in  1 147.  He  raises  an  unnecessary  difficulty  about  Henry's  move- 
ments. They  are  surely  plain  enough ;  he  was  sent  over  to  his 
uncle  at  the  close  of  1 142,  or  at  the  beginningof  1 143 ;  he  stayed 
at  Bristol,  Gervase  tells  us,  for  four  years;  in  the  spring  of  1 147  ho 
was  sent  lor  by  his  father  ;  and  he  was  certainly  in  Normandy  in 
the  May  of  that  year.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  he  went  back 
to  Normandy  early  enough  to  make  an  expedition  to  England  in 
1 147  that  was  terminated  in  the  spring  by  Geoffrey's  order  for  his 
return  ;  that  this  expedition  was  undertaken  without  his  father's 
consent,  and  that  he  therefore  came  over  without  any  money.  The 
arguments  by  which  Mr.  Ilowlett  seeks  to  support  this  theory  take 
up  some  pages,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  reproduce  them 
fairly  in  the  space  at  our  disposal.  His  chief  point  seems  to  be 
that  Eustace  was  made  a  knight  at  the  time  of  Henry's  invasion; 
that  he  attests  a  charter  as  comes  in  1 147  or  1148  ;  that,  if  he  was 
a  count,  he  must  have  been  a  knight;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Gesta  is  right  in  referring  his  knighthood  to  1 147,  and  so  is 
probably  right  when  it  speaks  of  an  expedition  made  by  Henry 
in  that  year.  Now  the  author  of  the  Gesta  does  not  deal  in 
dates;  he  marks  time  by  the  very  unsatisfactory  method  of  begin- 
ning his  paragraphs  with  "  Circa  idem  tempus  "  or  "  Dum  hajc  ita 
agerentur."    No  manuscript  of  his  work  exists,  and  that  from 
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which  Duchesne  printed  it  in  his  Histories  Normannorum  Scrip- 
tores — by  no  means  so  rare  a  volume  as  Mr.  Howlett  imagines — 
was  imperfect  and  ended  abruptly.  Still,  allowing  that  there  are 
no  material  lacuna:  towards  the  end  of  the  Gesta,  we  find,  on 
comparing  it  with  other  authorities,  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  author  became  very  loose  in  his  chronology,  and  that 
he  has  to  be  read  with  their  help.  And,  with  Gervase,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  John  of  Hexham,  and  Robert  of  Torigni  before 
us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  view  of  the  matter 
hitherto,  as  far  as  we  know,  universally  adopted  is  correct, 
and  that  the  author  of  the  Gesta  meant  his  romantic  story  to 
be  a  description  of  Henry's  attempt  in  1149,  though  his  mention 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  had  died  the  year  before,  proves 
that  all  the  details  he  gives  are  highly  suspicious.  In  that 
year  Henry  went  to  Carlisle,  and  was  there  knighted  by  King 
David  ;  and  Stephen,  determined  that  his  son  should  be  in  as  good 
a  position  as  his  rival,  at  once  knighted  Eustace  at  York.  Mr. 
I  Ilowlett's  argument  as  to  the  date  of  Eustace's  knighthood  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  worth  much.  If,  as  is  certain  from  the  part 
he  took  in  the  arrangements  that  preceded  the  consecration  of 
Gilbert  Foliot  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  Henry  received  the  Norman 
duchy  in  1 148,  a  year  before  he  was  knighted,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  Eustace  should  not  have  been  called  Count  of 
Boulogne  before  he  was  a  knight.  Finally,  common  sense  should 
be  exercised  in  such  matters,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Henry  conducted  au  invasion  of  England  on  his  own  account, 
and  against  his  father's  will  or  without  his  knowledge,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  Mr.  Howlett  has  found  a  mare's  nest,  and  unfor- 
tunately has  used  a  volume  of  the  Rolls  Series  as  the  means  of 
publishing  his  discovery. 

His  second  chronicle,  the  short  De  Gestis  Stephani  of  Richard 
of  Hexham,  which  covers  from  1135  to  1139,  is  chiefly  notable  as 
the  only  authority  we  have  for  the  letter  addressed  by  Innocent  II. 
to  the  King  on  his  election.  This  letter  is  described  here  as  "con- 
firming Stephen's  election  " ;  it  does  no  such  thing,  and  this  is  a 
point  on  which  exactness  is  peculiarly  important.  Innocent 
simply  recognizes  the  accomplished  facts  of  the  election  and  con- 
secration, and  establishes  the  same  friendly  relations  between  the 
Holy  See  and  the  new  King  as  hud  existed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  Stephen  certainly  took  advantage  of  this  letter  to 
declare  in  his  Oxford  charter  that  he  had  been  "  confirmed  "  by  the 
Pope,  a  degrading  assertion  that  no  English  King  had  ever  made 
before.  Innocent,  however,  had  not  made  any  such  pretension. 
Richard's  little  book,  first  published  in  the  Decern  Scriptores,  has 
already  been  so  admirably  edited  by  Canon  Raine  that  Mr. 
Howlett  has  not  been  able  to  add  much  to  his  work,  to  which 
indeed,  as  he  frankly  acknowledges,  he  is  largely  indebted. 
Abbot  Aelred's  Relatio  de  Standardo,  the  story  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard,  also  in  the  Decern  Scrijrtores,  is  followed  by  the 
Chronique  de  Jordan  Fatitosme,  a  long  chronicle  in  rime  of  the 
war  with  the  Scots  in  1173-74.  Fantosrne  was  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  and  Martene  and  Durand  found  his 
portrait  in  a  copy  of  the  Bishop's  Commentaries ;  he  became  one 
of  the  clerks  of  Henry  of  Blois,  and  as  Chancellor  of  the  Church 
of  Winchester  went  to  law  with  another  of  the  Bishop's  clerks, 
who  presumed  to  teach  there  against  his  will.  His  poem  is 
written  in  Alexandrines,  though  one  large  piece  of  it  (11.  646- 
765)  is  in  ten-syllable  metre.  Mr.  Howlett  differs  from  the 
French  editor,  and,  indeed,  from  foreign  scholars  generally,  in 
refusing  to  consider  this  piece  an  interpolation.  M.  Michel's 
historical  argument  is  certainly  not  worth  much  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  only  ground  on  which  the  passage  is  suspected.  Fantosme's 
work  is  of  considerable  value.  He  several  times  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  third  person,  as  the  reciter  of  the  poem  would  naturally 
do,  and  now  and  then  tells  us  whether  he  was  present  or  not  at 
the  scenes  he  describes.  He  evidently  confuses  the  first  Scottish 
invasion,  in  1 173,  with  the  invasion  of  the  next  year,  and  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Howlett's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  he  was  in  the  North  at  the  time.  Again,  his 
chronology,  as  his  editor,  of  course,  admits,  is  altogether  at  fault 
in  his  story  of  the  siege  of  Norwich,  and  he  tells  us  himself, 
"  Je  ne  fui  pas  el  pais  quant  ele  fud  asise."  The  fact  that 
he  puts  this  siege  before  the  battle  of  Fornham  shows  that  he 
was  by  no  means  critical,  and  is  not  to  be  trusted  implicitly 
as  to  matters  in  which  he  was  not  personally  concerned,  while  his 
remark  that  he  was  not  there  increases  our  confidence  in  him 
when  he  speaks  as  au  eye-witness.  And  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  invasion  of  1 174,  and  beheld  among  other  events  the  capture 
of  William  the  Lion — "  a  mes  dous  oilz  le  vi."  He  describes  the 
whole  course  of  this  part  of  the  war  with  considerable  minuteness 
and  spirit.  Although  the  poem  has  already  been  translated  twice, 
Mr.  Ilowlett  "has  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  prepare  "  a  new 
translation,  and  his  rendering  appears  accurate  and  generally  satis- 
factory. In  spite,  however,  of  the  similarity  of  the  names,  he 
should  not  have  translated  "  Banesburc"  asBamborough  (1.  1 158), 
or  should  rather  perhaps  have  given  a  note  on  the  subject,  for  it 
is  evident  from  Diceto  and  the  Gesta  Ilenrici  that  the  place 
intended  was  Burgh.  Mr.  Ilowlett  has  already  pointed  out  in  the 
Preface  to  his  first  volume  how  evident  it  is  that  William  of 
Newburgh  saw  and  used  the  work  of  Fantosrne.  Ho  ends  his 
collection  with  the  lively  little  Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes. 
Although  we  have  found  some  points  on  which  we  differ  from  him, 
and  wish  that  he  were  less  enthusiastic  about  his  authors  and  more 
slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  they  have  written,  we  are  glad  to 
acknowledge  that  ho  is  a  careful  and  laborious  editor,  and  that 
the  series  of  chronicles  he  has  now  completed  is  a  creditable  piece 
of  work. 
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THE  GAME  OF  LOGIC." 

THERE  hnvo  beou  several  attempts  at  "logic  games"  and 
"picture  logics."  tho  most  distinctly  present  to  our  minds 
being  one  by,  we  think,  Mr.  Swinbourne,  of  Worcester  College, 
some  dozen'  or  sixteen  years  ago.  Of  the  possibility  of  such  things 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  because  the  operations  of  formal  logic  are 
easilv  capable  of  diagrammatic  arrangement,  and  anything  which 
is  capable  ol  diagrammatic  arrangement  can  be  further  imaged  by 
dint  of  symbolical  representations.  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll,  moreover, 
is  tho  man  to  do  such  things  if  anybody  is ;  for  ho  has  always 
shown  a  strong  leaning  to  that  Oriental  kind  of  mathematics 
which  changes  the  bare  symbols  into  concrete  representations 
and  which  lends  itself  very  readily  indeed  to  the  purposes  of  the 
symbolical  logician.  At  the  same  time  his  illustrations  are  more 
severe  than  Mr.  Swinboume's  were  and  so  far  better.  The  text 
excurses  in  Mr.  Carroll's  usual  style  about  babies  and  cakes,  and 
blnckbeetles  and  bottles;  but  the  actual  engines  of  play  are 
counters  (red  for  affirmative,  and  grey  for  negative  propositions) 
and  an  equally  subdivided  square,  or  rather  a  square  super- 
imposed upon  a  larger  one,  for  battle-ground.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  by  any  one  who  has  even  a  smattering  of  the  art  of  arts  and 
science  of  sciences  that  by  this  means  (/and  O  being  substituted 
for  the  counters  in  the  printed  diagrams)  all  the  four  forms  of 
proposition,  and  all  the  possible  syllogistic  groupings  of  them  are 
expressible  without  difficulty.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  clever 
child  might  be  taught  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  whole  contents  of 
Aldrich  in  this  way. 

We  are  not  quite  sure,  however,  that  we  regard  this  as  a 
desirable  thing.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  always  had  a  per- 
haps old-fashioned  distrust  of  the  "  game  "  system  of  teaching 
in  general ;  in  the  second,  we  really  do  not  think  that  this  puzzle 
work  of  counters  and  diagrams  is  at  all  needed  to  make  logic 
palatable  to  minds  which  are  old  enough  for  it  and  which  have 
a  tolerable  taste  for  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rigour 
of  the  Aldrichian  game  itself,  without  any  such  softenings,  can 
be  impressed  with  success  on  freshmen  of  not  more  than  the 
usual  undergraduate  wit  and  of  certainly  the  usual  undergraduate 
laziness,  and  on  girls  of  no  particular  ability  and  of  equally  tender 
years  (whether  in  after  life  they  abstain  from  the  usual,  some 
say  the  invariable,  feminine  tendency  to  illicit  process,  we  cannot 
say).  If  logic  is  taught  earlier  than  this,  we  doubt  the  teaching 
doing  much  good,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  intellectual 
discipline  (which  is,  after  all,  the  most  valuable  effect  of  the  study) 
is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  impaired  even  by  such  clever  playing  at 
syllogisms  as  Mr.  Carroll's.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  such  a, 
blessing  (especially,  as  Mr.  Carroll  himself  hints,  in  politics)  if 
people  could  be  taught  logic  anyhow,  that  we  hardly  like  to  forbid 
any  one  who  tries  to  do  it,  even  if  he  follow  not  us. 


LIFE  OF  LONGFELLOW.— VOL.  Ill.f 

rTIHE  two  first  volumes  of  these  memoirs,  though  they  ex- 
-■L  hausted  the  main  sources  of  interest  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Longfellow,  still  left  many  gleanings  behind  ;  and  the  anecdotal 
character  of  these  latter  is  exceedingly  useful  in  filling  up  the 
picture  left  unfinished  in  the  former  volumes.  The  present 
volume  consists  chiefly  of  letters,  and  many  of  those  addressed 
to  Longfellow  we  could  willingly  spare.  Some  of  his  own, 
especially  those  written  to  Sumner,  serve  only  to  show  his  un- 
bounded trust  iu  his  friend — one  of  the  most  overrated  men 
whom  America  has  produced.  Sumner's  undoubted  talents,  his 
championship  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  and  probably,  too, 
his  arrogant  and  dictatorial  way  of  laying  down  the  law,  im- 
posed to  no  small  degree  on  the  gentle  and  charitable  nature 
of  Longfellow.  Justly  admiring  Sumner  on  certain  points, 
he  was  unable  to  see  that  the  rest  of  him  was  little  more  than 
sounding  brass.  Sumner's  letters,  too,  to  Longfellow  show  the 
former  at  his  best,  as  written  to  one  to  whom  any  act  or  word  of 
discourtesy  would  be  impossible.  In  the  same  way  Longfellow 
affected  not  a  few  of  his  friends,  making  what  was  rough  and  un- 
comely in  them  disappear  in  their  dealings  with  him.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  good  stories  to  be  found  scattered  among  these 
pages.  Writing  to  his  friend  Sumner  he  says : — "  Lowell  has 
lately  written  in  the  Atlantic  a  couple  of  very  clever  articles  on 
Shakspeare.  Here  is  a  recondite  joke  from  one  of  the  pages : — 
'  To  every  commentator  who  has  tampered  with  the  text  or  ob- 
scured it  with  his  inky  cloud  of  paraphrase  we  feel  inclined  to 
apply  the  quadrasyllabic  name  of  the  brother  of  Agis,  King  of 
Sparta.'  Felton  was  the  first  to  find  out  the  joke  and  remember 
or  discover  that  this  name  was  Eudamidas."  Frequent  reference 
is  made  to  the  Dante  Club,  which  used  to  meet  weekly,  while 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  at  work  on  his  translation,  at  his 
house,  and  where  he  asked  the  criticism  of  his  friends  of  his 
week's  work,  and  discussed  with  them  the  doubtful  points,  after 
which  all  sat  down  to  a  good  supper.  It  was  interesting  for  an 
outsider  to  see  the  work  in  the  making;  and,  if  we  can  accept 
Longfellow's  theory  of  translation  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
former  articles,  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  skill  of  the 
execution. 
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Tho  chief  value  of  tho  book  consists,  as  wo  have  Haid,  in  its 
anecdotal  character.  Standing,  as  Longfellow  did,  apart  from 
politics  (except  as  to  the  Anti-Slavery  movement),  it  is  curious 
to  find  him  noting: — "One  sentenco  " — in  Micholet's  1'ricin  do 
Vkxstoxre  de  France — "  made  ono  think  of  you  [Charles  Sumner]  : 
'  Lea  Romajns  virent  nvec  honte  et  douleur  des  sdnateurs  gaulois 
siegeant  entre  Ciceron  et  Brutus.'  For  Qaulou  read  Illinott,  and 
1  fancy  you  havo  sometimes  felt  as  the  Romans  did."  Wo  find 
shortly  alter  an  entry  in  his  journal : — "A  gentleman  in  Muino 
wants  me  to  read  and  criticize  'an  epic  poem'  which  he  has 
written  on  the  Creation,  'the  six  days  work'  which,  ho  says,  is 
'  done  up  in  about  six  hundred  linos.' "  A  little  later  we  read  : — 
"  While  I  was  writing  tho  last  lino  an  Irishwoman  called  with  a 
petition  to  tho  Governor  to  pardon  her  son,  in  prison  for  theft, 
'  that  he  may  become  what  he  is  capable  of  being — an  honour  to 

his  family  and  tho  community.'  "  Then,  again,  a  certain  Dr.  S  , 

an  entire  stranger,  writes  to  ash  for  a  Professorship  at  Cornell  or 
some  other  University,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  in  com- 
parative philology  "  in  the  manner  of  Max  Midler's  method,  with- 
out hindrance,"  and  further  says,  "  I  should  be  happy  to  contribute 
to  the  sciential  development  of  a  country  that  produces  men  like 
James  Gordon  Bennett  and  Henry  M,  Stanley."  Shortly  after 
we  read  : — "  A  stranger  in  the  West  asks  me  to  write  lor  him 
two  poems  '  on  friendship  or  a  subject  like  that,  for  the  album  of 
a  young  lady  who  is  a  very  particular  friend.'  He  asks 
me  also  '  to  send  the  bill  with  the  articles.'"  Complain- 
ing of  the  number  of  letters  by  which  he  was  pestered,  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  fact  that  many  required  no  answer,  as,  for 
instance,  one  from  a  teacher  in  a  Western  college  in  which  the 
writer  says: — "Please  inform  me  whether  or  not  your  feelings 
were  in  sympathy  with  your  immortal  thought  when  you  wrote 
'  The  Bridge.' "  A  little  further  on : — "  Two  women  in  black 
called  on  me  to-day.  One  of  them  said  she  was  a  descendant  of 
the  English  philosopher  John  Locke,  and  that  she  was  going  to 
establish  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty  to  letter- 
carriers."  A  stranger  was  once  introduced  to  him,  who  said,  with 
infinite  fervour,  "  Mr.  Longfellow,  I  have  long  desired  to  know 
you  !  Sir,  I  am  one  of  the  fau  men  who  have  read  Evangeline." 
The  Table-talk,  of  which  some  specimens  are  here  given,  is  often 
remarkably  happy  and  spontaneous.  Wrho  has  not  had  the  ex- 
perience of  such  a  feeling  as  this  ? — "  How  often  it  happens  that, 
after  we  know  a  man  personally,  we  cease  to  read  his  writings. 
Is  it  that  we  exhaust  him  by  a  look  ?  Is  it  that  his  personality 
gives  us  all  of  him  that  we  desire  ?  " 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  this  the  third  and  last  volume  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Longfellow's  memoirs  of  his  brother  without  referring 
to  the  excellent  way  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated.  The 
third  volume  was  a  needful  complement  to  the  other  two,  which 
left  many  little  personal  traits  unnoticed.  He  perhaps  least 
of  the  mass  of  the  poets  needed  a  biography,  for  his  whole  nature 
is  shown  by  his  poems — especially  by  his  lyrics  and  by  his 
Evangeline.  But  the  world  demands  a  personal  record  of  those 
whom  it  regards  as  its  benefactors,  and  a  more  simple  and  faithful 
record  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  life  and  writings  could  not  be  desired 
than  that  furnished  by  his  brother. 


ITALIAN  SKETCHES." 

rpO  books  on  Italy  there  seems  no  end  ;  but  so  full  of  interest  of 
J-  every  kind  is  this,  the  most  beautiful  country  in  Europe,  that 
it  will  always  remain  a  perennial  subject  for  writers  of  culture. 
Mrs.  Janet  Ross's  book,  although  it  does  not  contain  much  that  is 
absolutely  original,  is  very  pleasantly  written.  She  has  lived 
eighteen  years  in  Tuscany,  and  therefore  her  opinion  of  the 
peasantry  of  that  charming  region,  although  it  is  an  exceedingly 
high  one,  must  nevertheless  be  accepted  with  respect.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  spread  of  education  in  Italy  has  not  been 
followed  by  the  creation  of  a  desirable  literature,  and  that  the 
country  is  absolutely  deluged  with  pernicious  papers  and  trans- 
lations of  Socialistic  novels  and  other  questionable  books  from 
the  French.  These  fall  only  too  readily  into  the  hands  of  the 
half-educated  Italian  peasants,  and  have  done  much  to  ruin  their 
simplicity  of  character  and  that  indescribable  charm  which  once 
upon  a  time  rendered  them  so  attractive.  But  their  character  is 
too  naturally  dignified,  their  faith  too  deep-rooted  to  be  altogether 
inlluenced  by  the  rising  tide  of  pernicious  literature  and  by  that 
spirit  of  discontent  which  is  only  too  prevalent  all  over  Europe 
to-day.  They  have  much  to  complain  of,  but  bear  their  ills  with 
singular  patience.  Mrs.  Ross  gives  us  some  curious  details  of  old 
Florentine  life,  and  her  account  of  the  Ghetto,  which  is  to  be 
swept  away  in  a  few  months,  is  graphic  and  valuable.  The 
Ghetto  contained  in  olden  times  many  notable  palaces  and 
churches,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  buildings  as  are  of 
historic  interest,  and  can  be  spared,  will  be  preserved  and  incor- 
porated in  the  new  quarter  which  will  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the 
former  picturesque  but  filthy  quarter  devoted  to  the  Jews. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  this  part  of  Florence  ia 
the  Palazzo  Foglia  d'Amiero  degli  Amieri,  built  in  1280,  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  restored  and  kept  as  a  "  monumento  patriot 
This  venerable  building  is  ornamented  with  leaves,  in  allusion  to 
the  name,  Foglia  (leaf),  and  is  now  inhabited  by  the  poorest 
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class ;  its  once  prcud  tower  has  been  cut  down,  and  is  actually 
the  abode  of  a  pigeon-fancier.  Here  lived  the  lovely  Giuevra 
degli  Amieri,  whose  father  forced  her  to  give  up  her  true 
love,  a  Roudinelli,  aud  marry  an  Agolanti.  Ginevra  fell  ill 
during  the  plague,  and  was  buried  while  in  a  syncope  in  the 
family  sepulchre  in  the  cathedral.  Waking  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  she  managed,  after  superhuman  efforts,  to  raise 
the  slab  of  her  tomb,  and,  trailing  her  long  grave-clothes  behind 
her,  tottered  to  the  door  of  her  husband's  house,  and  knocked. 
Keviled  as  an  evil  spirit,  she  went  to  the  Amieri  Palace,  pray- 
ing her  mother  for  admittance.  The  same  thing  occurred  here  ; 
so,  as  a  last  resource,  she  dragged  herself  to  the  house  of 
her  old  love,  who  opened  wide  the  doors,  and  caught  her 
fainting  to  his  heart.  The  Priors  of  Justice  decided  that  all 
ties  binding  her  to  Agolanti  were  severed,  and  that  she  was 
free  to  marry  the  man  she  lovod.  The  street  leading  from 
the  Cathedral  to  the  Agolanti  Palace  is  still  called  Via  della 
Morta,  in  memory  of  "  La  bella  Ginevra."  Equally  curious 
is  the  Palazzo  Vecchietti,  whose  internal  walls  look  massive 
enough  to  be.of  Roman  origin,  and  in  the  vast  saloon  of  which 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  Davanzanti,  Niccolo  Urbinate,  Luca  della 
Robbia,  aDd  Filippo  Bruuelleschi,  who  built  the  dome  of  the 
Cathedral,  were  wont  to  assemble.  The  house  of  Antonio  del 
Pollajolo  is  shown  close  by.  The  ancient  Synagogue,  too,  is  well 
worth  preserving,  since  it  contains  a  lofty  and  finely-proportioned 
room,  with  a  double  row  of  curious  latticed  galleries.  In  short, 
this  part  of  the  city,  which  only  became  the  Jews'  quarter  in 
1 57 1,  includes  the  most  ancient  portions  of  Florence,  and  here  in 
the  days  of  the  old  Romans  was  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol, 
a  fact  still  preserved  by  the  name  of  a  church  destroyed  long 
since  and  called  Santa  Maria  in  Campidoglio.  Airs.  Ross's  book 
has  several  noteworthy  chapters  on  Virgil  and  Agriculture  in 
Tuscany,  the  baths  of  Casciana  in  July,  the  songs  of  Tuscany — a 
■very  exhaustive  theme,  by  the  way — and  accounts  of  Tarentum, 
Leucaspide,  and  San  Gemiguano.  Throughout  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  she  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  subject  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  people  whose  humble  lives  she  describes  so 
vividly  and  with  so  much  charm. 


LETTERS  OF  THACKERAY.* 

SOME  people,  obeying  an  old  and,  as  they  call  it,  childish  habit, 
but  one  which  we  venture  to  think  a  sensible  on9,  have 
probably  put  off  reading  the  letters  of  Mr.  Thackeray  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  an  American  magazine  until  they  could  read 
them  all  at  once.  Those  who  have  had  this  self-denial  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  the  present  book — of  which 
appearance  all  we  shall  say  as  to  the  mechanical  part  is,  that  we 
hope  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder  will  soon  reissue  it  in  a  shape  uniform 
with  the  handier  issues  of  its  author's  work,  for  a  book  of  the 
size  aud  shape  of  a  small  atlas  is  not  the  most  convenient  to 
read. 

However,  he  would  be  indeed  a  faineant  who  was  deterred  even 
by  aching  anus  from  going  straight  through  one  of  the  most 
delightful  volumes  of  the  last  five  and  twenty  years — that  is  to  say, 
of  the  whole  period  since  Mr.  Thackeray  himself  ceased  to  give  us 
books.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  which  is  greater,  the  interest  of 
the  matter  or  the  charm  of  the  form.  The  latter  shows — some- 
times quite  in  perfection — that  inimitable  though  often  imitated 
Thackerayan  style,  of  which,  much  more  than  of  Macaulay's  arti- 
ficial and  obvious  mannerism,  the  question  "  Where  the  devil  did 
you  get  it  ?  "  might  have  been  asked.  For  instance,  he  is  travelling 
from  Brussels  to  Spa,  and  describes  his  companions  (as  indeed  he 
has  done  elsewhere) — "  Having  for  companions  three  clergymen  (of 
the  deplorable  Romish  faith)  with  large  idolatrous  three-cornered 
hats,"&c.  Now  no  one  in  the  wide  world  of  literature  would  have 
phrased  that  little  parenthesis,  "  of  the  deplorable  Romish 
faith,"  exactly  in  the  same  manner  before  Thackeray ;  you  may 
search  English  in  vain  for  anything  like  it.  Since  Thackeray, 
every  literary  gent,  not  exactly  of  the  gutter,  has  got  the 
trick,  and  can  do  it  more  or  less  well.  What  is  it  ?  Try  to 
analyse  it,  good  professors  of  Style,  in  the  manner  of  the  ex- 
cellent wiseacre  who  implored  his  students  to  note  that  in  the 
word  "  several "  lies  the  jest  of  Mr.  Winkle's  frenzied  appeal  to 
the  dull  ears  of  Snodgrass  for  police  constables.  Similarly  the 
secret  here  lies  in  "  deplorable  "  of  course ;  but  how,  and  why, 
and  owing  to  what  subtle  associations  of  humour  and  parody  it 
would  take  columns  to  explain,  and  the  explanation  would  then 
toil  leagues  behind  the  appreciation  of  any  sensible  man.  These 
and  other  Thackerayisms  are,  as  we  say,  everywhere  here  in  a 
curious  undress,  so  like  and  yet  so  unlike  the  printed  books  that 
it  is  sometimes  almost  ghostly,  not  to  say  ghastly. 

And  then  the  matter.  The  writer  more  than  once  tells  his 
correspondents — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooklield  and  Miss  Perry— that 
he  shall  "  work  iu  "  this  and  that  person  or  incident  which  he 
mentions;  and  the  faithful  Thackerayist  will  certainly  not  fail 
to  note  in  every  page  the  evidence  that  he  did  so.  Here  is  the 
journey  down  to  the  emigrant  ship,  which  gave  rise  to  not 
the  least  curious  of  his  fugitive  papers.  Here  we  find  the  actual 
facts,  which  were  scarcely  coloured  much  in  that  humorous 
account  of  the  week  at  Paris,  when  the  gluttonous  traveller  had 
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made  up  his  mind  to  a  course  of  real  French  dinners,  aud,  as  it 
happened,  was  entertained  on  British  joints  every  day.  Here,  we 
strongly  suspect  (it  would  be  unkind  to  indicate  the  passage),  is 
the  original  iucident  which  was  shaped  into  that  very  ungallant 
address  to  a  young  lady,  "  What  nice  round  arms  you  have,  and 
what  lovely  blue  eyes  you  have  .  .  .  And  oh !  my  dear,  what  a 
fool  you  are !  "  Here,  too,  are  other  experiences  which  have 
hitherto  missed  a  similar  immortality.  If  Thackeray  ever  went 
to  Mme.  Osy's  demi-monde  ball  (can  this  really  be  Alice  Ozi  ? 
the  heroine  who  was  loved  both  by  Gautier  and  St.  Victo*, 
and  who  entrusted  the  biographer  of  the  latter  with  the  candid 
confession  that  she  liked  to  be  loved  in  a  more  human  sort 
of  way  than  was  the  wont  of  men  of  letters)  he  did  not 
put  that  queer  company  in  a  book  ;  we  wish  he  had.  There 
is  also  a  delightful  account  of  an  interview  with  a  little 
person  possessed  of  the  "  prettiest  retrousstS  nosey-posey,"  and 
other  unrecorded  things  of  interest.  But,  best  of  all,  there  is  the 
intimation  that  the  famous  aftermath  of  love-making  between  Pen 
and  Blanche — the  very  cleverest  thing  that  even  Thackeray  ever 
did — was  a  study  from  life,  a  certain  Miss  G.  playing  the  part  of 
Blanche.  Upon  our  word  it  makes  even  a  fogey  feel  inclined  to 
imitate  an  immortal  trait  in  Thackeray's  great  rival — to  go  into  a 
corner  and  cry  ''  Oh  !  Miss  G. !  " 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  but  that  among  this  thick 
crowding  phantasmagoria  of  thoughts,  acts,  and  words,  recorded 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  publication,  some  should  seem  a  little 
less  fitted  for  publication  than  others.  On  the  whole,  the 
questionable  personal  element  has  been  excluded  as  much  as 
was  possible  in  a  book  where  all  is  personal.  We  think, 
indeed,  that,  as  forty  years  though  a  long  time  is  not  a  lifetime, 
there  may  be  some  persons  who  may  complain,  and  rightly 
complain,  of  the  publication  of  some  rather  uncomplimentary 
re  ks  respecting  a  regiment  which  hospitably  entertained 
Mr.  Thackeray  at  Canterbury.  We  are  still  more  strongly  of 
opinion  that  a  lady  who,  as  she  was  fifteen  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  is  probably  alive  and  not  very  old  now,  may  object  very 
reasonably  to  seeing  herself  described  at  the  former  interesting  age 
as  "  pretty,  but  with  a  shrewish  face  and  bad  manners,"  her  mother 
as  "  vulgar,"  and  her  father  as  a  drunkard  and  a  hypocrite.  This 
last  passage,  indeed,  is  so  unlike  Mr.  Thackeray  (for  it  is  not  only 
ill-natured,  but  distinctly  Pharisaical)  that  we  see  double  reason 
for  omitting  it.  But  these  are  almost  the  only  passages  to  which 
we  should  object  on  the  score  of  taste,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  selection.  The  objection 
might  by  some  be  extended  on  different  grounds  to  a  much  larger 
class  of  passages  dealing  with  religious  subjects ;  but  that  is  matter 
of  opinion.  Some  persons  hold  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  way  of 
thought  on  this,  as  on  the  other  grand  sujet  of  politics,  was  a  little 
crude  and  not  particularly  logical,  and,  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  it  might  have  been  well  to  omit  passages  of  the  kind, 
seeing  that  alter  all  no  man  ever  gave  himself  less  of  the  airs  of  a 
theological  teacher. 

We  have  made,  however,  all  the  reserves  that  can  possibly  be 
deemed  necessary,  and  the  volume  of  pleasure  which  remains  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate.  There  is,  indeed,  one  little 
matter  affecting  ourselves  which  we  should  like  to  have  cleared 
up.  "  What  is  this,"  he  says,  "about  the  Saturday  Review*  f" 
and  so  say  we.  "  After  giving  Vernon  Harcourt  2*.  6d.  to  send  me 
the  first  rive  numbers,  and  only  getting  No.  1,  it  is  too  bad  that 
they  should  assault  me/'  Never  mind  about  the  assault;  that 
matter  has  been  made  up  long  ago.  But  where  are  those  two  shil- 
lings f  They  are,  it  will  be  observed,  traced  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  then  neither  they  nor  considerations  for  them 
appear.  It  is  idle  for  any  one  to  charge  us  with  embezzlement, 
fur  if  we  had  embezzled  any  we  should  have  taken  the  whole. 
Clearly  the  trustee,  after  sending  No.  1  to  give  the  air  of  discharging 
his  commission,  must  have  forgotten  to  expend  the  rest.  Now 
this  is  a  serious  matter.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  has  taken 
(late  in  life)  to  the  study  of  law,  may  find  some  excuse  for  this 
conduct  in  Lord  Eldon,  may  plead  the  "  Statute  of  Lamentations," 
or  what  not.  But  we  submit  that,  on  the  evidence,  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  he  owed  Mr.  Thackeray's  heirs  two  shillings  with 
thirty  years'  compound  interest.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  that 
other  little  matter  about  the  Oxford  flowers  it  really  is  sad. 

This  is  a  sample,  to  speak  more  seriously,  of  the  curiously 
varied  interest  of  the  book.  Mr.  Thackeray  knew  so  many  people, 
took  such  a  vivid  interest  in  all  sorts  of  affairs,  went  about  so 
much,  that  his  correspondence  touches  on  an  almost  incredible 
number  of  subjects.  How  full  it  is  of  personal  interest  as  to 
the  character  of  the  greatest  Englishman  of  letters  born  within 
this  century  need  hardly  be  said.  As  always,  the  Mr.  Thackeray 
of  these  perfectly  artless  compositions  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  Mr.  Thackeray  of  the  books;  for,  though  the  silly  blunder 
that  men  are  not  like  their  books  is  not  dead,  it  is  as  silly  as  any 
blunder  of  them  all.  It  is  hopeless,  no  doubt,  to  expect  that  the 
mistakes  which  prevailed  about  his  character  in  life  will  be 
corrected  by  its  perusal,  for  no  one  who  was  capable  of  correction 
would  ever  have  entertained  those  mistakes.  But  it  will,  at  least, 
corroborate  the  idea  of  those  whoso  ideas  are  more  sensible. 

We  must  not  close  without  a  word  on  the  illustrations,  which, 
whether  offhand  pen-and-ink  sketches  in  the  letters  themselves  or 
drawings  borrowed  from  other  sources  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, are  always  interesting.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
well-known  defects  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  hand  when  it  tried  the 
work  which  it  was  not  "  born  to  do,"  though  it  did  it  often  so 
engagingly.    These  defects,  as  is  also  well  known,  show  them- 
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selves  far  less  in  bis  offhand  sketches  than  in  his  _  regularly 
prepared  book  illustrations,  and  the  indefinable  charm  is  greater. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  charming 
of  the  kind  than  tho  anonymous  "  Lady  of  tho  House"  (p.  114)1 
who  is  guessed  to  havo  been  Lady  Oastlereagh  ;  and  it  is 
especially  to  be  noted  that  in  it  tho  author's  well-known  fault 
of  enlarging  the  heads  of  his  personages  almost  to  caricature 
size  does  not  appear.  In  a  less  ambitious  way  "The  Oxford 
Man's  Bed"  (which  is  about  half  an  inch  long)  is  also  very 
agreeable;  »nd  this,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  every  sketch  in 
the  book,  and  of  the  whole  book  and  of  every  part  of  it.  In 
some  of  the  letters  a  slight  following  (probably  unconscious)  of 
the  Journal  to  Stella  may  be  noticed,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  original 
following;  and  whether  they  be  in  English  or  in  French,  or  in  that 
noble  English-French  tongue  which  hardly  any  one  but  Thackeray 
has  ever  spoken  in  perfection,  they  are  alike  delightful.  Let,  we 
repeat,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder  haste  to  give  us  an  edition  which 
we  can  really  versate  in  the  nocturnal  and  diurnal  hand  without 
causing  the  said  hand  to  droop  and  ache  in  consequence. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  September  number  of  Les  lettres  et  les  arts  (Boussod  et 
Valadou)  keeps  up  the  reputation  of  that  periodical  nobly, 
and  at  a  ditlicult  timev  The  only  concession  to  the  saison  cles  eaux 
is  an  article  headed  "  A  Deauville,"  and  illustrated  by  some  imita- 
tions (which  we  do  not  admire)  of  the  style  of  M.  Lynch.  But 
there  is  plenty  besides.  We  really  do  not  know  whether  the 
heading  "  Poesies  de  Turgot,"  or  the  authorship  of  the  article, 
■which  is  M.  Leon  Say's,  is  likely  most  to  startle  some  readers. 
But  M.  Leon  Say  can  write  about  most  things,  and  the  eminent 
^'/(AW/j/ze-economist  had  about  as  much  idea  of  poetry  (we  are 
bound  to  warn  the  unwary  that  this  is  not  saying  much)  as  Saint- 
Lambert,  or  Delille,  or  his  other  contemporaries.  Yet  the  most 
interesting  illustration  of  the  article  is,  we  are  also  bound  to  say, 
quite  unconnected  with  Turgot,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  reproduction  of  Morin's  portrait  of  one  Francois-Marie-Arouet 
de  Voltiiire — not  a  very  good  man,  but  an  exceedingly  clever 
one.  M.  Charles  d'He'ricault,  in  an  "  Idylle  de  Prairial,"  may  be 
trusted  not  to  let  the  Revolutionary  dogs  have  it  all  their  own 
way:  but  we  do  not  care  very  much  for  the  cuts  signed  Dupray 
which  accompany  the  paper.  The  best  article  of  the  number  is 
M.  Antony  Valabregue's  (Salut  aux  Parnassiens  tombes  dans  la 
2»~ose .')  "  Les  princesses  artistes."  Either  modern  portrait-painters 
are  much  greater  flatterers  than  their  predecessors,  or  the  royal 
house  of  France  has  considerably  improved  in  good  looks,  if 
we  compare  the  picture  here  given  of  Princess  Blanche  (Mile, 
de  Nemours,  as  the  more  gracious  old  title  would  have  run) 
with  the  hard-featured  Mme.  Adelaides  of  old  days.  The  only 
other  thing  worth  noticing  is  Mme.  Madeleine  Lemaire's  very 
curious  illustrations  to  another  article.  They  have  character,  and 
to  spare  ;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  character  is  not  being 
made  too  much  of  nowadays.    After  all,  art  should  be  beautiful. 

M.  Loon  de  Tinseau  has  done  good  work  and  has  shown  good 
taste  before  now.  But  his  volume  of  short  stories,  named,  after 
the  first,  Derniere  campagne  (1),  is  not,  on  the  whole,  up  to  the 
mark.  Not  a  few  of  the  tales  are  very  fairly  well  imagined,  but 
they  are  not  carried  out  quite  so  well  as  they  might  be.  Mme. 
Th.  Bentzon's  Emancipee  (2),  to  which  she  has  added  the  story 
entitled  "  A  la  sirene,"  and  contributed  by  her  not  long  ago  to 
Les  lettres  et  les  arts,  is  of  her  well-known  kind,  showing  some 
fair  knowledge,  some  talent,  but  not  much  genius.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  just  to  say  that  she  does  not,  like  M.  de  Tinseau,  intro- 
duce such  remarkable  English  words  as  "sustainer,"  in  the  sense 
of  "  supporter."  The  author  of  Andree,  of  the  Garde  du  corps, 
and  of  Cardinal  Carlo  Caraffa  has,  in  different  ways,  established 
his  claim  to  the  title  of  a  very  clever  man  before  the  pub- 
lication of  L'unisson  (3).  He  remains  a  very  clever  man,  and 
perhaps  a  cleverer.  The  effect  of  an  infant  in  uniting  or  re- 
uniting a  husband  who  has  supposed  himself  before  marriage  to 
be  quite  blase  as  to  women  and  everything  else,  and  a  wife  whose 
ideas  are  pretty  much  limited  to  society  and  the  fashionable 
crazes  of  society,  is  not  exactly  novel.  It  would  be  unfair  to  M. 
Duruy,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  interest  of  his  book  is 
limited  to  this  old  business.  He  has  put  forth  his  strength  in  tho 
middle— in  describing  how  the  young  couple,  after  being  for  a 
time  enchanted  with  one  another,  become  disenchanted— and  his 
sketch  of  the  Parisian  girl  of  the  period  is  decidedly  amusing, 
as  well  as  that  (or  those)  of  the  hundred  and  one  accidents 
which  lead  to  domestic  quarrels.  Indeed,  of  the  kind  we  have 
seen  no  better  book  recently.  M.  Pierre  Sales  seems  to  have 
1  taken  to  the  crime-novel  vigorously,  and  as  the  crime-novel  is 
always  welcome  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  La  meche  d'or($) 
\  will,  no  doubt,  not  lack  its  public.  We  have  before  now  noticed 
I  that  Mme.  Henry  Greville  has  to  a  great  extent  renewed  her 
youth  and  strength  in  going  back  to  Russia  for  her  subjects, 
]  If  only  she  would  not  write  at  such  a  tremendous  pace  !  There 
are  forty  novels  of  hers  enumerated  on  the  back  of  Nihanor  (5) ; 


yet  fifteen,  or  even  twelve,  years  ago  she  had  hardly  written,  or 
at  least  published,  one.  No  human  being,  unless  lie  has  a  per- 
fectly superhuman  genius,  or  works  the  "devil"  system  with 
diabolical  ingenuity,  can  produce  really  good  work  at  this  rato.  It 
is  only  surprising  that  Mme.  Burand's  work  is  as  good  as  it  is. 
Tho  donnie  of  Nihanor  is  tho  bringing  up,  as  a  priest's  child 
and  a  priest,  of  the  natural  son  of  a  Russian  diplomatist,  and 
his  unfortunate  entanglement  of  lovo  for  his  cousin  by  blood. 
Tho  personage  of  tho  hero  is  a  little  maudlin,  but  tho  occasional 
strokes  of  manners  and  character  are  often  clever  and  interesting. 
Besides  the  French-Russian  work  of  the  ci-devant.  Mllo.  Alice 
Fleury,  it  is  interesting  to  put  some  genuine  Russian  work  of 
Count  Tolstoi's  (6) — not  this  time  novels,  but  folk  stories,  such 
as  Russia  is  very  fertile  in.  The  opening  or  title  story  is  one  of 
the  endless  and  innumerable  variants  of  the  "  younger  brother," 
crossed  rather  interestingly  with  the  favourite  Russian  motive  of 
the  superiority  of  the  moujik  to  all  other  classes  of  society. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  demand  for  a  reduction  by  legislation  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  prominently  brought  forward  at  tho  recent  Trades- 
Union  Congress  by  certain  speakers  who  are  agitating  for  an 
Eight  Hours'  Bill,  is  discussed,  with  other  aspects  of  what  is 
called  the  Labour  Question,  in  a  vigorous  little  book  by  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson,  entitled  The  Margin  of  Profits  (G.  P.Putnam's 
Sons).  It  comprises  an  address  to  the  working-men  of  Boston, 
a  reply  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Chamberlin,  and  a  rejoinder  by  the  author. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  speakers  at 
Swansea  have  read  this  book,  for  it  is  certain  it  might  produce 
a  bracing  effect.  Among  other  matters,  Mr.  Atkinson  told  the 
workmen  some  plain  truths  as  to  the  results  of  strikes.  He  also 
affirms  that  waste  by  capitalists,  beyond  the  cost  of  living,  was 
as  nothing  compared  with  waste  by  workmen,  and  that  even  the 
operations  of  the  greatest  capitalists  tended  to  benefit  the  com- 
munity. "  There  is  no  way,"  he  said,  "  in  which  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  labour,  except  to  do  more  or  make  more  in  less  time.  If 
all  the  waste  of  rich  men,  or  by  rich  men,  were  taken  from  them  and 
divided  among  the  workmen,  it  would  not  make  a  difference  of 
fifteen  minutes  a  day.  If  it  were  divided  in  money,  it  would  not 
give  the  whole  body  of  the  workmen  the  price  of  an  extra  glass  of 
beer  a  day."  Finally,  his  counsel  to  workmen  took  the  direction 
of  thrift,  and  extremely  instructive  is  that  portion  of  his  opponent's 
reply  which  deals  with  Mr.  Atkinson's  comparison  of  waste  by 
workmen  and  waste  by  capitalists.  Mr.  Chamberlin's  answer 
embodied  the  favourite  doctrine  of  Socialists  which  they  derive 
directly  from  Karl  Marx.  If  the  workman  reduces  the  cost  of 
living,  it  is  the  employer,  and  not  the  workman,  who  saves  by  his 
thrift ;  for,  says  Mr.  Chamberlin,  "  the  more  expensive  we  are 
the  higher  our  wages."  Judging  from  this  moral  doctrine,  it 
would  seem  there  is  some  other  source  of  wages  than  the  product 
of  labour,  though  Mr.  Chamberlin  does  not  succeed  in  showing 
what  it  is.  If  the  product  of  eight  hours'  work  is  to  result  in 
higher  wages,  it  can  only  effect  this  if  it  be  possible  to  produce 
more  in  eight  hours  than  in  ten  or  twelve,  a  supposition  which 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  no  difficulty  in  pulverizing  with  other  popular 
fallacies  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Wakeman's  contribution  to  u  Epochs  of  Church 
History" — -The  Church  and  the  Puritans  (Longmans  &  Co.) — 
suffers  somewhat  more  than  other  volumes  of  the  series  from  the 
congestion  necessarily  involved  in  treating  a  great  and  complex 
subject  in  extremely  straitened  conditions  of  space.  It  was, 
indeed,  simply  impossible  to  deal  effectively  with  the  progress  of 
Puritanism  during  the  period  1590-1660,  both  within  the  Church 
and  as  a  political  and  schismatic  force  acting  from  without.  The 
historical  period,  vast  as  it  is,  might  justifiably  have  been  ex- 
tended. As  it  is,  Mr.  Wakeman  treats  mainly  of  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Puritans,  and  aims 
almost  entirely  at  a  study  of  the  external  history  of  the  movement. 
From  this  point  of  view  his  work  shows  discretion  and  skill,  and 
will  be  found  of  service  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastic  history. 

The  new  volume  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  (Elliot 
Stock)  forms  the  second  and  concluding  part  of  the  valuable 
papers  on  Roman  and  British  remains,  collected  and  edited  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.SA.  In  addition  to  the  section  devoted 
to  "  Local  Discoveries,"  continued  from  the  previous  volume, 
there  are  two  important  but  smaller  sections  on  Roman  roads  and 
stations  and  "  Historical  Notes"  on  the  Roman  occupation.  The 
last  division  may  be  taken  as  a  striking  vindication  of  the  utility 
of  Mr.  Gomme's  laborious  undertaking,  though,  indeed,  the  whole 
collection  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  antiquaries  and  members 
of  county  archajological  societies.  A  full  general  index  and  an 
index  of  place-names  are  provided.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
Mr.  Gomme,  in  drawing  up  his  list  of  known  and  distinguished 
writers  who  merit  places  in  dictionaries  of  biography,  has  not 
omitted  to  refer  to  the  valuable  services  of  certain  modest  corre- 
spondents of  Sylvanus  Urban  who  cannot  now  be  identified. 

The  Danvers  Jeioels  (Bentley)  is  an  anonymous  story,  with  un- 
dated title,  and  nothing  to  show  whether  or  not  it  is  a  reprint. 
It  is  a  clever  story  of  the  sensational  kind,  told  with  considerable 
spirit  and  developed  ingeniously  throughout.  There  is  one  defect, 
however,  that  will  occur  to  every  one  who  admires  the  skill  shown 
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by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  in  his  best  novels,  in  devising  filse  channels 
of  suspicion  and  in  concealing  the  real  clue  to  his  mysteries  to  the 
very  end.  In  The  Danvers  Jewels  -we  are  permitted  too  soon  to 
surmise  the  truth  as  to  the  mysterious  American  who  figures  in 
more  than  one  murder  or  attempted  murder  and  robbery.  Other- 
wise the  book  is  bright  and  amusing  from  start  to  finish. 

In  The  Park  Lane  Mystery  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith)  Mr.  Joseph 
Bstton  attempts  something  in  the  vein  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  "  Tales  from  Blackwood  " — a  whimsical  story  of  metem- 
psychosis, with  a  little  of  the  Hyde  and  Jekyll  legend  in  addition. 
The  embarrassments  that  visit  the  ambitious  young  secretary  after 
he  has  succeeded  in  possessing  the  body  of  the  rich  old  banker  are 
humorously  depicted,  and  a  capital  effect  is  produced  when  the 
former  realizes,  after  all  his  pains,  that  the  banker  had  always  in- 
tended to  make  him  his  heir.  The  process  of  transmigration  is, 
however,  disappointing.  It  is  much  too  facile  and  commonplace, 
and  is  something  of  an  anti-climax  after  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  marvellous  villa  on  the  Regent's  Canal,  where  the  hero 
acquired  his  taste  for  magic. 

With  good  maps  and  plans,  and  an  excellent  method  of  arrange- 
ment, The  Handbook  of  New  Zealand  Mines  (Wellington: 
Didsbury)  is  likely  to  prove  not  less  useful  to  miners  and  colonists 
than  interesting  to  all  who  require  information  as  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  New  Zealand.  Published  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Larnach,  the  Minister  of  Mines,  the  book  is  an  authoritative  guide 
that  was  much  needed. 

Bourne's  Handy  Asswance  Directory,  1887-8  (Liverpool: 
William  Bourne),  is  an  excellent  guide  for  persons  engaged  in  the 
business  of  insurance  and  for  those  among  the  general  public  who 
either  have  eflected  insurance  or  are  about  to  do  so.  The 
statistics  given  are  tabulated  with  admirable  clearness,  and  pre- 
sented in  the  most  useful  form.  The  information  comprehends  all 
that  is  necessary  for  inquirers,  intelligibly  and  conveniently 
planned.  The  financial  condition  of  the  various  offices,  compari- 
sons of  premium  rates,  analyses  of  valuation  reports,  and  other 
interesting  matters,  as  set  forth  in  these  tables,  may  be  readily 
mastered  by  any  one. 

For  the  guidance  of  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  at  home 
and  in  India  and  the  Colonies  a  useful  little  Handbook  to  Govern- 
ment Situations  is  compiled  by  B.  D.  K.  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department,  and  published  by  Mr.  Stanford.  Full  particulars  are 
given  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  examinations  in  open  compe- 
titions, with  examples  of  examination  papers. 

Messrs.  Mason  &  Payne's  Popular  Map  of  London,  besides 
being  drawn  to  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mile,  remarkably 
legible,  and  with  a  good  sectional  index,  is  accompanied  by  a 
guide  to  London  that  is  unusually  practical  and  compact. 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  A  County 
Gentleman  and  his  Family  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Mr.  John 
Graham's  Neccra  :  a  Tale  of  Ancient  Rome  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ; 
Paul  Clifford — the  "  Pocket  Edition  "  of  Lord  Lytton's  novels 
(Routledge  &  Co.),  and  John  Bull's  Army  (Whittaker),  a  trans- 
lation of  EArmee  de  John  Bull,  by  M.  Hector  France.  1 

We  have  also  received  Rays  of  Light,  a  volume  of  devotional 
extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  compiled  by  Edith  L.  Wells  (Chelms- 
ford :  Durrant)  ;  an  English  interlinear  translation  of  the  two  first 
chapters  of  /  Promessi  Sposi,  by  N.  Perini,  F.R.A.S.  (Hachette); 
The  Annual  Report  and  Collections  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society  (Lewes:  II.  Wolff)  ;  'The  Report  of  the  Royal  Co?nmission 
for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886  (Clowes  &  Sons); 
and  the  India  List:  Civil  and  Military,  July  1887  (W.  II.  Allen 
&  Co.) 


The  Worcester  Musical  Festival. —  We  learn  that  Mr.  Lee 
Williams  did  not  conduct  Schubert's  Mass  in  E  Flat  at  this 
Festival. 

NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

NOTICE    TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10«.  Ad. 
or  #7  30,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.B.F.SlEYEHS,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  every 
Saturday  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des 
Capucines,  and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
The  Saturday  Review  can  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Galignani, 
15  Quai  Masscna,  Nice,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  59  Rue 
d'Antibes,  Cannes. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  jwst,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
tn  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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TIIE  STRUGGLE  WITH  ANARCHY. 

THE  Government  have  begun  their  arduous  conflict  with 
the  partisans  of  treason  and  the  practitioners  of 
murder  in  Ireland  in  a  manner  which  bodes  very  fairly  for 
its  success.    They  took  the  proper  means  to  prevent  riot 
yesterday,  in  case  Mr.  Gladstone's  encouragements  should 
prevail  over  the  fear  of  bullets ;  but  they  have  done  much 
more  than  this.  They  have,  following  up  the  leave  taken  in  the 
Proclamation  of  some  weeks  ago,  prohibited  and  suppressed 
that  dangerous  association  the  National  League  in  the 
whole  county  of  Clare  (which  has  recently  become  perhaps 
the  very  worst,  and  has  long  been  one  of  the  worst,  in  Ire- 
land) and  in  certain  baronies  of  Galway,  Kerry,  Cork,  and 
Wexford.    The  localizing  of  the  campaign  in  this  way  may 
grieve  impatient  souls  ;  but  it  is  probably  the  wisest  course 
on  the  whole,  and  it  escapes  the  charge  of  anything  like 
precipitation  and  promiscuity.    Of  the  justification  of  the 
proceeding  in  itself  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  here. 
There  is  probably  not  an  honest  and  intelligent  man  in 
the  three  kingdoms  who,  having  given  the  subject  his  atten- 
tion, believes  the  National  League  to  be  anything  but  a  provo- 
cation to  disorder  and  a  source  of  organized  crime.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  some  honest,  but  not  intelligent,  men  who 
think  differently  ;  some  intelligent,  but  not  honest,  men  who 
speak  differently;  and  some  few  men,  intelligent  perhaps 
and  honest  in  their  way,  who  simply  have  not  knowledge 
enough  of  the  subject  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.    Mr.  Philip 
Stanhope  has,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  expressed  the  deepest 
indignation  against  those  who  have  stated  the  plain  truth 
that  the  Moonlighters  of  Lisdoonvarna  are  simply  the 
executioners  of  the  League,  and  that  the  League  itself 
without  Moonlighting  deserves   the   somewhat  ferocious 
comparison  which  Henry  the  Fifth  is  said  to  have  used 
of  war  without  fire-raising.    It  is  most  probable  that  Mr. 
Stanhope  believes  what  he  says  ;  for  we  have  never  heard 
his  honour  impeached  or  his  judgment  defended.    But  there 
are  those  among  Mr.  Stanhope's  colleagues  of  whom  it  is 
not  uncharitable  to  say  that  they  certainly  do  not  believe 
it,  though  political  rancour  or  sheer  love  of  mischief  may 
half  blind  them  to  the  facts.    Every  branch  of  the  National 
League  is  a  standing  threat  to  the  life  of  every  Constable 
Whelahan  or  Farmer  Sexton.    It  exists  only  in  virtue  of 
the  knowledge  that  disobedience  to  its  orders  will  be,  or  at 
any  rate  may  be,  visited  with  the  fate  with  which  Sexton 
was  threatened,  and  which  Whelahan  met.    As  an  associa- 
tion especially  directed  to  the  carrying  out  of  an  illegal 
system  ("  nobody,"  says  an  ultra-Gladstonian  print,  "  would 
"  think  of  calling  the  Plan  legal  "),  it  is  technically  guilty  of 
whatever  crimes  may  be  committed  in  carrying  out  that 
system.    But  it  is  more  than  that.    For  the  crimes  are  not 
committed  merely  in  the  course  of  illegal  proceedings,  like 
crimes  committed  in  the  course  of  smuggling  or  poaching. 
They  are  committed  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  applying 
the  terror  arising  from  them  as  an  engine  for  strengthening 
the  League  and  enforcing  its   orders.     The  murderous 
smuggler  or  poacher  only  wants  to  be  left  to  smuggle  or 
poach  in  peace ;  the  Leaguer  murders  to  establish  the  autho- 
rity of  the  League.    A  League  which  dared  not  murder, 
which  was  unable  to  effectively  boycott,  would  be  simply  an 
absurdity ;  the  people  would  laugh  at  it.    No  promoter  of 
the  National  League  can,  unless  he  is  a  fool  as  well  as  a 
knave,  seriously  disapprove  of  Moonlighters,  for  he  disap- 
proves of  the  sanction — the  only  sanction — of  his  own  code. 
The  honest  leaguers  of  Kerry  who  shouted  "  We  could  not 


"  do  without  them,"  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pickersgill's  plati- 
tudes, spoke  the  simple  truth. 

It  was,  therefore,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  grapple 
directly  with  this  Murder  Society  in  the  places  where  it  is 
most  active  in  its  own  operations.  The  conflict  during  the 
dark  months — it  is  an  additional,  though  only  an  additional, 
instance  of  the  reckless  mendacity  of  the  Gladstonian  party 
that  the  reappearance  of  Moonlighting  which  has  been 
invariable  for  years  as  soon  as  the  nights  lengthen,  is  set 
down  to  the  policy  of  the  Government — will  no  doubt  be  to 
some  extent  hand-to-hand  work  with  midnight  murderers. 
But  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  light  of  day.  The 
Government  have  to  take  in  hand  the  meetings  of  anarchists, 
"  enthusiastic  but  amenable,"  as  Miss  Amy  Mander,  under- 
graduate of  Newnham,  member  of  the  Wolverhampton 
School  Board,  and  introducer  of  the  practice  of  reading 
essays  as  evidence,  has  it.  They  have  to  conduct  legal 
proceedings  where  the  conduct  of  the  standing  counsel  to 
Captain  Moonlight  will,  no  doubt,  unless  it  is  kept  in 
check,  imitate  the  insolence  of  Mr.  Harrington  at  Mitchels- 
town.  Whether  it  is  necessary  and  possible  for  them 
to  apply  some  sharp  repressive  action  to  those  English 
sympathizers  with  crime  who  contribute  money  and  in- 
flammatory speeches  to  arouse  the  enthusiastic  but  amenable 
operators  of  Ballygastil,  must  be  a  very  serious  question.  It 
is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  hoped  from  the  responsible 
leaders  of  these  irresponsibles,  since  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote 
to  a  correspondent  ostentatiously  declining  to  interfere  with 
or  take  any  notice  of  those  of  his  followers  who  are  joining 
an  illegal  association,  assisting  it  to  do  illegal  acts,  and 
inciting  it  to  resist  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  Most  of  these  persons  have  no  sense  of  shame 
to  feel  reproach,  and  many  of  them  have  no  intelligence  to 
make  them  sensible  of  argument.  Nothing,  of  course,  is 
more  to  be  deprecated  than  legal  proceedings,  which  have 
even  a  chance  of  failing.  But  the  narrowest  watch  should 
be  kept  on  English  agitators,  and  the  very  moment  that 
any  one  of  them,  especially  any  member  of  Parliament, 
has  committed  the  slightest  clear  breach  of  the  law,  he 
should  be  pounced  upon  and  treated  with  the  law's 
utmost  rigour.  The  very  significant  lowering  of  Mr. 
Dillon's  tone — a  symptom  never  failing  in  these  brag- 
gart agitators  as  soon  as  the  law  wakes  up — may  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  what  has  to  be  feared  is  not  so 
much  open  violence  on  the  great  scale,  as  petty  breaches  of 
order  and  the  provision  of  sensational  incidents  for  the 
delusion  of  the  "English  democracy."  But,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  it  is  impossible  for  the  League  to  stop  Moon- 
lighting for  long.  If  it  did,  it  might  as  well  dissolve  itself, 
divide  Mr.  Brunner's  and  Mr.  Labouchere's  subscriptions- 
among  its  members,  and  remove  itself  altogether  from  a 
country  where  its  occupation,  its  forces,  its  life  would  be 
gone.  Nothing  but  terror  and  the  hopes  of  illicit  gain 
combined  would  keep  any  people  without  revolt  in  such  a 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  as  the  parts  of  Ireland  domi- 
nated by  the  League.  Even  terror  would  hardly  do  it  alone, 
and  greed  certainly  would  not.  But  when  the  Irish  people  see 
that  the  threats  of  the  League  and  its  promises  are  alike 
vain,  that  it  dares  not  murder  them  any  longer,  and  cannot 
.  transfer  to  them  their  landlords'  property,  the  game  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  of  Mr.  Dillon  will  be  up  for  good,  or  at 
least  till  some  future  English  Government  allows  some  fresh 
two-handed  engine  of  intimidation  and  of  bribery  to  be 
established. 

We  have  said  before  now  that  the  rather  curious 
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negotiations  between  Dr.  "Walsh  and  the  Irish  landlords 
have  little  more  than  an  interest  of  curiosity  to  the  English 
Government  and  the  English  nation.  The  landlords  re- 
cently assembled  in  Dublin  have  said  various  pretty  things 
of  themselves — the  only  point,  perhaps,  in  reference  to 
which  Lord  Monok's  letter  to  them  can  be  said  to  have 
been  unanswerable.  But  they  have  not  removed  the  re- 
proach of  irresolution,  incapacity  to  act  together,  private 
and  hand-to-mouth  bargain-making — the  reproach  of  the 
emigre  taint,  in  short,  which  perhaps  unkindly,  but  not 
wholly  unjustly,  enemies  have  made  against  them.  Their 
censor's  own  letter  is  an  exact  illustration  of  the  fault  of 
the  whole  body.  Lord  Monck  has  served  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  has  not  served  him  for  nothing,  so  that  some  of 
his  expressions  must  be  set  down  to  the  common  and 
creditable  gratitude  of  a  well-paid  servant  to  a  liberal 
employer.  But  ho  could  hardly  have  quoted  a  more  fatal 
text  than  that  about  agreeing  with  an  adversary.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  pretty  clear  from  the  context  that  the 
person  to  whom  this  advice  was  given  had  a  very  bad  case. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  agreement 
was  regarded  as  likely  to  be  duly  observed.  The  landlords 
of  Ireland  must  be  credulous  indeed  if  they  think  that  they 
will  get  fair  terms,  or  terms  which,  whether  fair  or  not, 
will  be  observed,  from  Captain  Moonlight.  But  that,  after 
all,  is  their  affair.  That  they  have  been  very  badly  treated 
by  England  is  certain ;  that  they  have  done  nothing  to 
bring  that  bad  treatment  on  themselves  by  recklessness  in 
their  day  of  prosperity  and  by  shiftlessness  in  their  day  of 
adversity  would  be  a  much  bolder  word.  But  this  present 
business  is,  as  has  been  said,  their  affair  ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  Imperial  interest,  it  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  a  proof  that 
the  astute  Nationalists  see  the  necessity  of  shortening  sail 
as  the  wind  of  Government  resolution  blows  higher  and 
steadier. 


PAID  MEMBERS. 

T  |  THE  resolution  of  the  Northumberland  miners  to  dis- 
-L  continue  the  salaries  of  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Fen  wick 
may  probably  be  explained  by  local  causes.  Mr.  Burt 
lately  declined  to  approve  of  a  strike  which,  like  almost  all 
such  operations,  was  popular  at  the  time  ;  and  Mr.  Fenwick, 
having  less  hold  on  the  favour  of  his  constituents,  may  per- 
haps only  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  colleague.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  speak  confidently  of  a  change  of  opinion  among 
the  mining  population  of  the  North,  which  may  admit  of 
various  interpretations.  Only  hasty  theorists  will  assume 
that  general  objections  to  the  payment  of  members  have 
had  any  inlluer.ee  on  the  decision.  The  Swansea  Congress 
unanimously  approved  of  the  practice,  as  they  sanctioned 
many  more  revolutionary  proposals.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  working  class  should  wish  to  relieve  themselves 
from  even  the  trilling  expense  of  allowing  a  few  hundreds  a 
year  out  of  their  own  funds  to  those  whom  they  regard  as 
their  special  representatives.  It  is  possible  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  grants  to  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Fenwick  may 
have  been  intended  as  a  protest  against  the  existing  system 
of  unpaid  service  in  Parliament.  It  is  well  known  that 
salaries  of  the  paid  members  were  not  provided  by  public 
subscription,  but  contributed  from  the  corporate  revenue  of 
the  Unions.  Some  economical  members  may  have  thought, 
not  incorrectly,  that  the  payment  was  not  properly  a  charge 
on  funds  which  were  subscribed  for  other  purposes.  The 
Swansea  Congress,  with  characteristic  contempt  for  justice 
and  common  sense,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
Conservative  workmen  should  not  be  appointed  to  any 
office,  even  though  their  opinions  on  trade  questions  were 
strictly  orthodox  according  to  the  Union  standard.  It  is 
certainly  a  hardship  that  a  workman  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  salary  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
who  invariably  votes  against  the  convictions  of  the  un- 
willing subscriber ;  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
rights  of  a  political  minority  should  have  been  scrupulously 
protected  by  their  opponents. 

Mr.  Fenwick,  though  his  name  is  not  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  one  mineral  district,  must  have  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  voters  who  returned  him  to  Parliament, 
especially  as  they,  in  the  first  instance,  contributed  through 
the  Union  to  his  maintenance.  It  is  probably  by  no  fault 
of  his  own  that  he  has  failed  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  Swansea  he  conformed  in  all 
respects  to  the  popular  opinion,  though  he  may  perhaps  not 
have  shared  in  the  delusions  which  it  might  not  have  been 


prudent  to  expose.  Mr.  Burt's  absence  from  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  more  seriously  regretted  if  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  resign  his  seat.  He  has  acquired  general  re- 
spect by  his  demeanour,  and  he  has  taken  an  important  and 
useful  share  in  some  branches  of  special  legislation.  On. 
general  questions  he  has  voted  steadily  with  his  party,  and 
he  would  probably  have  followed  the  same  course  if  he  had 
been  an  independent  and  unpaid  member.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  compelled  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  constituents  with 
the  alternative  of  risking  the  modest  income  on  which  he 
subsists ;  but  unpaid  members  are  often  more  pliable  than 
Mr.  Burt,  and  some  of  his  political  allies  are  guilty  of 
offences  against  conscience  and  against  decency  of  which 
Mr.  Burt  is  incapable.  If  before  the  next  Session  the  ne- 
cessary provision  is  made  from  some  other  quarter,  Mr. 
Burt  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  retire.  Whether  Mr. 
Fenwick  resigns  or  retains  his  seat  is  not  a  question  of 
general  interest.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
resolution  of  the  miners  to  withdraw  the  Parliamentary 
allowances  indicated  disapproval  of  the  extravagant  doc- 
trines which  have  lately  been  propounded  by  Trades-Union 
agitators ;  but  that  is  hardly  probable. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  resolution  of  the  North- 
umberland and  Durham  miners  may  promote  an  agitation 
for  the  payment  of  members  of  Parliament  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  partial  or  total  discontinuance  of  the  ancient 
English  custom  of  gratuitous  public  service  would  cause 
just  regret ;  but,  if  members  are  to  receive  remuneration  in 
the  form  of  salaries,  it  is  perhaps  unavoidable  that  the  ex- 
pense should  fall  on  the  nation  at  large.  One  extreme 
Radical  contended  in  a  speech  delivered  two  or  three  years 
ago  that  politics,  like  the  army  and  navy  or  the  Civil 
Service,  might  advantageously  be  made  the  business  of  a 
profession.  That  constitutional  freedom  and  patriotic  zeal 
would  receive  a  fatal  blow  was  a  consideration  too  trifling 
to  trouble  a  revolutionary  projector.  His  object  would  be 
attained  by  the  substitution  of  a  humbler  class  of  candidates 
for  those  who  have  hitherto  engaged  in  political  life.  A 
seat  in  a  salaried  House  of  Commons  would  be  valued  as  an 
annuity  contingent  on  the  satisfaction  of  a  popular  body. 
Constituencies  would  habitually  give  a  preference  to  needy 
aspirants,  and  the  natural  leaders  of  the  community  would 
be  for  the  most  part  relegated  to  private  life.  It  is  true 
that  the  possession  of  ample  means  affords  no  sufficient 
security  against  unfitness  for  Parliamentary  life.  Great 
capitalists  who  can  afford  large  subscriptions  for  the  propa- 
gation of  disorder  have  lately  emulated  the  extravagance 
of  penniless  adventurers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  receipt 
of  a  salary  is  compatible  with  the  grossest  unfitness  for 
legislative  duties..  Some  of  the  Irish  demagogues  who  are 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  American  enemies  of  England 
systematically,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  employ  themselves 
in  the  degradation  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
one  result  of  the  proposed  experiment  would  be  a  gradual 
transfer  of  power  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  some  body 
not  yet  known  to  the  Constitution.  A  Cabinet  led  by  a 
popular  demagogue  might  perhaps  assume  irresponsible 
power,  especially  when  the  subsistence  of  paid  members 
depended  on  the  favour  of  the  Minister. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Trades-Unions  may  perhaps  not  be  directly  attri-. 
butable  to  political  causes ;  but  the  change  illustrates  the 
dependence  of  hired  members  on  their  paymasters.  If  Mr. 
Burt  or  Mr.  Fenwick  has  come  into  collision  with  the 
opinions  or  prejudices  of  his  constituents,  he  pays  a  heavy 
fine  for  a  contumacy  which  has  probably  been  conscientious. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  member  who  has  been  fined  in 
the  whole  amount  of  his  income  was  right  or  wrong  on  any 
special  issue  which  may  have  been  raised.  Some  sanguine 
commentators  on  the  unexpected  rupture  have  conjectured 
that  the  malcontents  were  dissatisfied  with  the  support 
afforded  to  Mr.  Brunner  by  some  of  the  leading  working- 
class  members.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  latest  addition 
to  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionary  faction  is  also  the  most 
violent  and  one  of  the  most  mischievous ;  but  Mr.  Brunner's 
eccentricities  are  not  such  as  would  excite  the  indignation  of 
a  constituency  of  Trade-Unionists.  The  Swansea  delegates 
who  passed  impertinent  votes  of  censure  on  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  Government  would  not  disapprove  of  the  crusade  of  a 
dozen  English  agitators  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  dis- 
affection. If  any  of  them  object  to  the  support  which  may 
have  been  given  to  Mr.  Brunner,  they  probably  object  to  the 
obnoxious  candidate  as  a  capitalist,  and  not  as  a  factious 
brawler.    His  boast  that  he  had  scarcely  a  single  supporter 
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among  the  middle  class  would  not  offend  tho  Northorn 
miners.  According  to  another  theory,  Mr.  Burt's  consti- 
tuents are  dissatisfied  with  the  proposal  for  establishing  a 
.so  railed  Labour  Party.  The  reciprocal  animosity  of  certain 
sects  which  most  nearly  approximate  to  their  respective  doc- 
trines may  not  improbably  extend  to  trade  societies  or  to 
political  factions.  A  Labour  Party  may  be  separated  by 
some  mysterious  difference  from  similar  organizations  with 
a  different  name,  and  Mr.  Burt  may  havo  joined  a  sub- 
division of  his  own  party,  which  now  finds  itself  in  a 
minority.  Perhaps  tho  projected  Labour  Party  is  to  be 
formed  on  the  model  furnished  by  tho  Irish  Nationalists  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  Mr.  Burt  may  have  preferred 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  simple  devotion  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  split, 
which  may  perhaps  still  be  repaired,  would  be  that  the 
miners  resent  the  influence  of  politicians  on  their  interests 
as  members  of  Trades-Unions.  Their  organs  will  probably 
furnish  additional  explanation  of  a  transaction  which  is  not 
fully  understood. 


RIOTING  AT  LILLIE  BRIDGE. 

THE  riot  at  Lillie  Bridge  was  principally  remarkable 
because  it  happened  in  London.  Disorder  and  attacks 
on  the  police  are  not  things  of  very  rare  occurrence  among 
the  rougher  spectators  at  the  baser  kind  of  sporting  meet- 
ings. But,  as  a  rule,  London,  which  was  till  lately  the 
most  orderly  city  in  the  world,  has  been  singularly  free 
from  them.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  the 
police  were  not  in  stronger  force  on  the  ground  last 
Monday — and  also  for  another  which  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  the  riot  itself.  As  for  this  event,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  surprise  people  who  are  not  liable  to  be  astounded 
by  anything  out  of  their  immediate  experience.  As  pro- 
fessional sport  is  conducted  at  present,  and  probably  has 
always  been  conducted,  it  includes  a  varying,  but  always 
large,  blackguard  element.  The  mob  of  loafers  and  gamblers 
which  collects  round  every  kind  of  course  on  land  or  water 
to  bet  on  the  performances  of  professionals  is  a  base  rabble, 
mainly  intent  on  turning  a  penny  without  inquiring  as  to 
its  honesty  or  dishonesty.  The  boxing  men,  rowers,  or 
runners  on  whom  they  bet  are  equally  on  the  look- 
out for  a  chance  of  gain.  The  race  of  bookmakers  use 
the  performer  as  a  means  of  niching  money  from 
the  mob,  and,  between  the  three,  races  are  sold  and  lights 
are  crossed.  Of  course  these  feats  of  ingenuity  must  cost 
somebody  something,  and  every  now  and  then  the  jockeyed 
patron  of  sport  breaks  out,  and  smashes  a  pothouse  parlour 
or  other  scene  in  which  he  lost  his  chance  of  pocketing  a 
little  money.  At  Lillie  Bridge  the  provocation  to  a  smash- 
ing and  thrashing  was  considerable.  The  crowd  which  had 
collected  from  many  distant  parts  of  London  to  see  the 
great  Gent  of  Darlington  run  against  the  illustrious 
Hutchens  of  Putney  was  unquestionably  defrauded.  When 
the  great  Gent  undertook  to  race  the  illustrious  Hutchens, 
he  undertook  to  run,  unless  he  was  absolutely  too  ill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  appears,  or  was  thought,  to  have  backed 
out  because  certain  bookmakers  thought  it  would  suit  their 
interests  that  he  should  do  so.  The  spectators  had  reason 
to  believe  that  they  had  been  deliberately  swindled,  and 
being  persons  of  very  much  the  same  character  as  the 
organizers  of  the  "  sell,"  of  course  they  broke  out  howling 
and  clamouring  to  get  their  gate-money  back.  When  they 
found  the  police  too  weak  to  beat  them  down,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  smash,  burn,  and  steal — all  of  which  was  quite 
natural  and  very  proper  to  the  regions  in  which  "  sport  "  is 
shown  by  professional  sportsmen  to  professional  gamblers. 

If  the  matter  only  interested  the  patrons  of  such  sport 
themselves,  nothing  need  be  said  about  it.    What  does 
it  matter,   as   the   Grand  Vizier  said  to  the  Christian 
ambassador,  whether  the  dog  worries  the  hog,  or  the  hog 
gores  the  dog  ?    But  in  this  case  the  scum  of  the  sporting 
world  was  suddenly  elevated  into  a  dangerous  London  mob. 
It  behaved  after  its  kind,  of  course— breaking,  pilfering, 
and  fire-raising,  pelting  the  police  and  the  firemen.   And  all 
this   happened   within   an   easy   half-hour's   drive  from 
Piccadilly,  and  mainly  because  the  police  were  not  in 
>  sufficient  force  on  the  spot  to  stop  it  at  the  beginning. 
!   How  it  was  that  no  more  than  twelve  constables  were 
i   present  on  the  grounds  will,  of  course,  he  a  subject  for 
|  inquiry ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  possible  to  explain  their 
i  absence  in  a  way  which  at  least  partly  relieves  the  chiefs  of 
j  the  force  from  blame.    The  population  of  London,  and  the 
I  amount  of  space  to  be  patrolled,  have  increased  far  more 


rapidly  than  tho  polico  force.  Its  relative  weakness  is  un- 
fortunately well  known  to  tho  roughs,  and,  what  is  worse, 
these  natural  enemies  of  order  have  of  late  begun  to  think 
that  the  polico  is  no  longer  so  suro  of  support  by  public 
opinion  and  the  Homo  Office  as  it  was.  With  a  smaller 
relative  forco,  Scotland  Yard  has  to  deal  with  a  bolder  oppo- 
sition. One  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  obvious.  It 
is  the  immediate  further  increase  of  the  police,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  asked  for,  and  never  yet  granted  in  proper 
measure.  But  more  will  havo  to  be  done  than  this.  The 
organization  of  the  police  requires  improvement  or,  at  least, 
change  to  adapt  it  to  a  new  and  more  arduous  position.  It 
will  be  found  necessary  to  keep  an  ample  reserve  of  men  in 
every  district  who  can  be  used  as  a  compact  body,  and  it 
will  be  equally  necessary  to  supply  them  with  more  serious 
weapons  than  the  truncheon.  A  police  which  has  fre- 
quently to  deal  with  riotous  mobs  must  have  something 
more  effective  to  use  than  a  stick.  Rifles  are  more  than 
enough,  and  revolvers  are  indifferently  trustworthy.  A 
cutlass  answering  to  the  sabre  used  by  the  mounted  police 
would  exactly  serve  the  purpose,  which  is  to  terrify  in  the 
first  place,  and  wound  not  too  seriously  in  case  of  violent 
resistance.  It  need  not  be  carried  by  the  men  on  ordinary 
patrol  duty,  but  a  supply  could  be  kept  ready  at  the  police 
barracks  for  use  on  an  emergency. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  the  rumours  as  to  a  new  Suez 
Canal  Convention  should  have  excited  curiosity,  not 
to  say  anxiety,  in  England.  The  tissue  of  sense  and  non- 
sense which  the  Times'  Paris  Correspondent  has  put  in  the 
mouth  of  an  "  English  Statesman  "  may  be  in  parts,  like 
all  communications  from  the  same  quarter,  intended  merely 
to  exalt  the  sagacity  and  the  information  of  the  writer. 
But  something  like  the  stipulations  which  he  mentioned 
may  not  improbably  be  contained  in  any  agreement  on 
the  subject;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  satis- 
factory stipulations.  Englishmen,  indeed,  have  small  reason 
to  look  upon  any  negotiations  of  the  kind  with  sanguine 
feelings.  The  traditional  maxim  that  English  diplomatists 
throw  away  what  English  generals  and  admirals  win  is 
less  true,  no  doubt,  under  Lord  Salisbury  than  under 
Lord  Granville  ;  but,  taking  one  Foreign  Secretary  with 
another,  there  may  be  no  such  remarkable  gain.  Many 
things,  too,  combine  to  render  the  proceedings  suspicious. 
The  conduct  (it  is  only  international  courtesy  which 
prevents  us  from  saying  the  impudent  conduct)  of  France 
in  endeavouring  to  combine  the  questions  of  the  Canal 
and  the  New  Hebrides — as  if  a  man  who  had  just  appro- 
priated a  coat  should  decline  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
its  ownership  unless  the  cloak  was  included  in  the  dis- 
cussion— is  believed  to  have  been  treated  as  it  deserved. 
But  the  mere  proposal  gives  no  very  good  augury  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  other  chief  party  to  the  suggested 
contract  approaches  it.  That  the  Canal  is  in  no  sense 
or  part  the  national  property  of  France  and  is  in  great 
part  the  national  property  of  England  adds  to  the  distaste 
for  bargaining  about  it.  But  the  necessity  of  at  least 
attempting  a  bargain  was  part  of  the  damnosa  hereclitas  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  We  wish  we  could  hope 
that  the  attempt  to  liquidate  this  part  of  it  will  have  the 
same  fate  as  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention. 

We  take  the  less  notice  of  the  reported  details  of  the 
arrangement  that  such  details,  in  any  case  and  every  case, 
must  partake  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  whole 
affair.  The  objections  to  neutralization  were  such  as  even 
Lord  Granville  could  not  but  perceive,  and  it  is  these 
objections  which  affect  the  details,  not  the  details  which 
affect  them.  Nothing  but  the  supremacy  of  England  can 
remove  English  objections  to  neutralization,  and  of  course 
it  may  be  very  frankly  admitted  that,  if  the  supremacy 
of  England  were  definitely  assured,  it  would  not  be 
neutralization  at  all.  Wo  think,  indeed,  that,  as  some  one 
must  be  President,  it  would  be  well  to  reserve  the  Pre- 
sidency ;  and  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  Canal  constabulary 
— a  No-Man's-Militia  of  the  Canal  No-Man's-Land — is 
certain  to  lead  to  difficulties.  But  what  in  such  an  arransre- 
ment  must  not  lead  to  difficulties?  It  would  really  be 
better  that  the  status  of  the  Canal  should  be  left  undefined 
and  at  the  mercy  of  any  Power  which  commands  the 
Mediterranean — as  it  will  in  any  case  be  so  far  as  a  Com- 
missioner and  a  force  of  two  thousand  men  in  neutral 
uniforms  can  prevent  it.  For  the  main  objection  to  neutral. 
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ization  never  can  be  removed  by  any  such  scheme,  provided 
that  the  matter  is  handled  without  cant.  Nor  let  any  one 
take  refuge  in  the  not  uncommon,  though  hackneyed,  truisms 
about  the  cant  of  despising  cant.  Let  us,  if  any  one  likes, 
dismiss  the  idea  (though  in  itself  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
idea)  that  no  Power  which  is  thoroughly  dominant  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  would  in  a  great  war  long 
permit  this  inconvenient  harbour  of  refuge  and  private  road 
of  escape  for  its  enemies  to  exist.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  most  scrupulous  good  faith — genuine,  not  outward 
merely — is  consistent  with  so  watching  s.sd  warding  the 
inlets  and  outlets  of  the  Canal  that  rio  hostile  fleet,  naval 
or  mercantile,  could  ever  get  near  Purt  Said  or  Suez.  To 
neutralize  the  Suez  Canal  you  must  neutralize  the  Medi- 
terranean. Malta  and  Famagosta  are  English  menaces  to 
its  neutrality;  Biserta  is,  or  will  shortly  be,  a  French 
menace.  Nay,  it  is  not  fanciful  to  say  that  Pola  is  a 
standing  menace  to  such  neutrality  as  far  as  Venice  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  Italian  arsenals  as  regards  Trieste  and  Fiume  ; 
Toulon  as  regards  Barcelona  and  Carthagena  as  regards 
Marseilles.  The  two  thousand  persons  in  neutral  uniforms 
may  be  ready  to  die  for  the  defence  of  any  neutral  ship  in 
the  Canal  ;  but  what  is  the  good  of  that  if  she  is  caught 
off  Crete  or  Cyprus  1  This  crotchet  of  making  war  a  kind 
of  rounders,  in  which  ships  scurry  from  one  tree  of  refuge 
to  another,  is  a  very  childish  thing  indeed. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  Let  any  one  say,  if  he 
pleases,  that  the  objection  just  dealt  with  is  far-fetched. 
How,  it  must  be  again  and  again  asked,  is  any  Convention, 
any  Commission,  any  uniformed  force  in  the  most  beautiful 
neutral  tints  in  the  world,  to  prevent  the  coup  which  the 
Russians  notoriously  had  some  idea  of  executing  not  so 
very  long  ago,  the  coup  of  sinking  (of  course  accident- 
ally) ships  in  the  Canal  to  block  the  passage  at  im- 
portant points  and  moments  1  The  extremest  course 
that  could  possibly  be  taken  would  be  to  declai-e  such 
conduct  piracy  if  proved,  and  to  render  the  perpetrators 
liable  to  be  hanged  by  the  persons  in  neutral  uniforms. 
They  would  certainly  deserve  to  be  hanged  if  they  were 
clumsy  enough  to  let  themselves  be  caught.  Even  inten- 
tional scuttling  is  difficult  enough  to  prove ;  intentional 
collision,  or  running  ashore,  or  the  like,  may  be  pronounced 
impossible  of  proof  if  it  is  done  with  the  very  least  in- 
telligence. Nor  would  it  do  much  good  if  a  malefactor 
"were  laid  by  the  heels.  The  mischief  would  have  been 
done,  and  the  Power  which  had  commissioned  him  would 
at  once  denounce  the  Convention.  An  idler  instance  of 
the  almost  insane  passion  of  the  present  day  for  making 
agreements  which  are  unnecessary  in  all  but  certain 
cases,  and  certain  to  be  ineffective  directly  they  come  into 
play,  has  never  been  given  than  by  this  plan  for  the 
Neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  will  in  time  of  peace 
lead  to  heartburnings ;  in  time  of  war  it  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  waste  paper.  The  chief  hope  about  it  is  that  it 
may  very  likely  be  impossible  ever  to  get  it  into  active 
existence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Justice  Scott,  who  in  a 
letter  to  the  Tunes  appears  to  hail  the  dawn  of  neutrali- 
zation at  the  beginning,  ends  by  expressing  no  very  different 
opinions  from  those  just  put  forth.  Indeed,  such  a  begin, 
ning  of  blessing  and  end  of  cursing  has  not  often  been  seen 
as  the  document  signed  by  this  writer — who  is  very  well 
indeed  acquainted  with  Egypt  and  the  way  in  which  mixed 
Commissions  manage  Egyptian  affairs.  He  declares  that 
there  is  "  no  territory  so  suitable  for  neutralization  as  the 
"  Canal";  but  he  proceeds — at  least  in  our  judgment — to 
show  that  any  defined  neutralization  is  impossible.  He  says 
that  the  equalization  of  the  voting  power  of  England  to  the 
voting  power  not  merely  of  Russia,  but  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  is  absurd ;  and  so  say  we.  He  says  (in  effect)  that 
the  Commission  so  constituted  would  almost  certainly 
be  a  centre  of  intrigue  and  cabal;  and  so  say  we.  He 
says  that  "  no  Commission  is  conceivable  to  which  such 
"  power  could  safely  be  entrusted " ;  and  so  say  we.  Mr. 
Justice  Scott's  conclusion,  then,  is  that,  though  there 
is  no  territory  in  the  world  so  suitable  for  neutraliza- 
tion as  the  Canal,  it  is  only  the  "principle  of  perpetual 
"  neutrality  "  which  is  suited  for  it.  Details  must  be  left  to 
"  the  honour  of  the  signatory  Powers."  Precisely,  and  that 
is  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
leave  all  attempts  at  definition  alone.  A  lawyer  speaking  as 
a  lawyer  could  hardly  be  expected  to  go  further  than  Mr. 
Justice  Scott  has  done.  Publicists  unhampered  by  official 
position  may  take  the  further  step,  and  explain  what  "  the 
'  honour  of  the  signatory  Powers"  means.    It  means  that 


every  Power  will  abstain  from  interfering  with  the  neutrality 
of  the  Canal  just  so  long  as  interest  and  opportunity  com- 
bined are  not  strong  enough  to  induce  that  Power  to  break 
the  arrangement.  And  it  would  be  just  the  same  if  the 
principle  of  neutrality  were  reinforced  by  elaborate  Commis- 
sions and  constabularies.  Only  the  elaborate  Commissions 
and  constabularies  would  be  the  occasion  of  all  sorts  of 
tracasseries  in  time  of  peace  or  times  just  before  war,  which 
tracassei-ies  will  be  avoided  by  the  very  simple  expedient  of 
having  no  new  Commissions  at  all. 


THE  EXETER  VERDICT. 

THE  verdict  of  the  jury  at  the  Coroner's  Court  inquiry 
into  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  Exeter  disaster 
leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.    The  summing-up  of  the 
Coroner  was  clear  and  emphatic,  both  as  to  the  law  and  the 
function  of  the  jury.    "  If,"  said  Mr.  Hooper,  "  no  one  was 
"  to  blame,  of  course  the  verdict  would  be  Accidental 
"  Death  ;  but,  if  any  one  had  been  guilty  of  any  omission  of 
"  duty  which  amounted  to  culpable  negligence,  then  the 
"  verdict  must  be  one  of  manslaughter  against  him  or  them." 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Accidental  Death,  thus 
exonerating  everybody  concerned ;  yet  in  sundry  riders  to 
their  verdict  they  proceeded  to  blame,  not  one  person  only,, 
but  several,  and  the  directness  and  force  of  their  language 
amount  to  the  severest  censure  of  the  local  justices  and 
of  Mr.  Phipps,  the  architect.     Apart  from  the  riders, 
the  verdict  might  be  intelligible.    Considered  with  them,, 
it  may  lull  the  more  easy-going  section  of  the  public  into  a 
belief  that  censure,  unaccompanied  by  penalties,  may  be 
fruitful  in  future  vigilance  and  reform.    This  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said  for  the  Exeter  verdict.    Nevertheless,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  jury,  though  in  an  illogical 
fashion,  considering  the  terms  of  their  verdict,  express  the 
strongest  reprehension  of  the  scandalous  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates  and  of  Mr.  Phipps.    Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  our  theatres  and  other 
buildings  of  public  resort  knows  how  extensive  an  applica- 
tion the  remarks  of  the  Exeter  jury  may  bear.    The  series 
of  articles  on  "  The  State  of  the  London  Theatres  and  Music- 
"  Halls "  which  have  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Eeview 
must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many.    Their  republication 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  will  reveal  to  many  more  the 
terrible  risk  incurred  by  structural  defects,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  that  stringent  inspection,  and  remodelling  of 
existing  theatres  by  legislative  enactments,  which  the  jury 
at  Exeter  recommend.    With  regard  to  the  Exeter  justices, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  jury  erred  on  the  side  of  censure. 
They  blamed  them  for  granting  a  licence  for  an  unfinished 
building,  for  inadequate  inspection,  for  not  satisfying  them- 
selves that  their  suggestions  were  carried  out,  and  for 
allowing  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  architect  in  the 
matter  of  the  exit  from  the  gallery  to  the  second  circle. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  indictment,  and  not  a  whit  toe 
severe.    Mr.  Phipps  fares  even  worse.    The  jury  "  deeply 
"  deplore  "  that  he  should  have  produced  a  building  with 
so  many  defects,  especially  at  the  fatal  landing  outside 
the  gallery  pay-office.    They  consider  that  Mr.  Phipps  was 
not  entitled  to  ignore  the  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  that  he  would  have  been  wise  to  have  been 
as  good  as  his  word  and  observed  these  rules.  Further, 
they  find  that  Mr.  Phipps  failed  in  his  duty  in  not  pro- 
viding a  second  exit  from  the  gallery ;  that  his  "  expla- 
"  nation  "  of  the  presence  of  a  hydrant  in  the  "  flies  "  on  the 
plan,  and  its  absence  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  "  most  un- 
satisfactory " ;  and  they  are  surprised  at  the  architect's 
suggestion,  offered  in  evidence,  that  a  drop  of  several  feet 
over  an  iron  railing  from  the  gallery  to  the  second  circle 
constituted  a  second  exit.    The  jury  might  well  have 
used  more  direct  language  on  this  last  matter.    It  is  not 
easy  to  decide  whether  the  audacity  or  the  levity  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Phipps  is  more  conspicuous  in  this  suggestion. 
With  regard  to  the  magistrates,  they  seem  by  their  action 
since  the  fire  to  have  emjrtiasized  their  bad  eminence.    It  is 
certainly  not  surprising  that  both  jury  and  Coroner  should 
unite  in  strong  comments  on  their  defiance  of  the  Court. 
The  notion  that  magistrates  are  not  amenable  to  the  law  in 
Coroners'  Courts  was  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Hooper 
as  a  fallacy.    On  the  whole,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to 
be  sanguine,  the  verdict  and  recommendation  of  the  Exeter 
jury  may  at  least  help  on  reform.    It  is  hard  to  imagine 
what  further  stimulus  than  the  disaster  itself  can  be  needed. 
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II.M.S.  TRAFALGAR. 

THE  launch  of  the  Trafalgar  was  in  every  way  a  satis- 
factory affair.    It  was  a  splondid  spectacle  to  begin 
with,  when  the  enormous  hull  of  this  monster  fighting  ship 
slipped  with  perfect  ease  into  the  water ;  and  splendid 
spectacles  are  not  too  common  in  this  world.    Then,  too, 
the  circumstances  are  all  of  a  character  to  ploase  reasonable 
people.    Constructors  are  fighting  and  will  light  over  her, 
as  "it  is  their  nature  to,"  but  naval  officers  who  will  have 
to  fight  in  her,  which  is  a  much  more  serious  business,  are 
said  to  like  her,  and  that  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
disappointment  of  scientific  gentlemen  who  do  not  think  she 
is  sufficiently  a  development,  or  do  think  that  she  is  not  the 
right  kind  of  development.    Then  it  is  said  that  she  and 
her  sister  ship  the  Nile  are  to  be  the  last  of  the  great  iron- 
clads, which  is  not  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  only  because 
it  seems  that  we  have  at  last  got  well  ahead  of  the  French, 
and  need  no  longer  fear  that  the  balance  of  power  will  be 
against  us  in  line-of- battle  ships.    The  one  good  reason  for 
not  building  such  vessels  is  that  we  have  enough  of  them. 
The  Admiralty  can  now  set  steadily  to  work  to  make  good 
deficiencies  in  the  number  of  our  cruisers.    Whether  we 
are  not  rather  hasty  in  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
neglect  of  former  years  has  at  last  been  made  up  is  possibly 
a  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  has  been 
done  to  fill  up  the  list  of  battle-ships  than  of  cruisers,  and 
it  is  now  time  to  go  on  to  the  latter  class  of  vessels.  The 
size  and  complexity  of  the  Trafalgar  are  by  themselves 
enough  to  make  her  an  object  of  interest  to  the  lay  mind  at 
least.    Naval  officers  may  perhaps  feel  confident  of  their 
power  to  manage  the  endless  machines  which  will  fill  her 
hull  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances ;  but  on  the 
landsman  the  account  of  them  leaves  a  vague  impression 
that  in  battle  her  crew  will  have  so  much  to  do  looking 
after  their  own  ship  that  they  will  be  seriously  hampered 
in  fighting.    Perhaps  this  is  an  ignorant  persuasion,  and 
the  steam,  hydraulic,  and  electrical  machines  described  in 
some  twenty-five  paragraphs  of  the  Times'  report  will  all 
work  beautifully.    Perhaps  a  good  many  of  them  will  be 
left  standing  unused.    Perhaps  nobody  knows  what  will 
happen  with  them  all ;  but,  happily,  any  possible  enemy  is 
in  much  the  same  position  as  ourselves.     In  any  case 
the  Trafalgar  is  a  miracle  of  ingenuity,  and  so  were  the 
arrangements  by  which  she  was  guided  down  into  the 
water  out  of  the  big  shed  which  she  nearly  filled  from  side 
to  side,  without  hitch  or  delay.    It  is  in  its  way  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  enormous  strength  of  modern  machines 
that  the  hydraulic  press  provided  to  give  the  stern  of  the 
Trafalgar  a  tilt,  in  case  she  did  not  glide  down  easily 
enough,  was  capable  of  applying  a  pressure  of  15,000  tons. 
Equally  remarkable  was  the  absolute  precision  with  which 
every  piece  of  tackle  worked  throughout,  including  the 
bottle  of  wine.    We  are  not  told  what  the  liquor  employed 
was,  but  the  name  and  the  occasion  would  have  justified  the 
expenditure  of  the  best  and  oldest  Clicquot. 

The  laudatory  oratory  which  is  proper  to  these  occasions 
was  on  these  grounds  well  justified;  but  the  Admiralty  has 
particular  reasons  for  being  proud  of  the  Trafalgar.  She 
has  been  built  in  a  fashion  which  shows  that  of  late  the 
department  has  mended  many  of  its  old  vices,  and  can 
rival  the  private  yards,  when  it  chooses  to  exert  itself,  both 
in  speed  and  in  economy.  The  Trafalgar  has  been  brought 
to  what  may  be  called  the  launching  point  in  eighty-five 
weeks,  as  against  one  hundred  and  forty-six  employed  on 
the  Camperdown,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty -three  and  a 
half  on  the  Colossus.  This  in  itself  is  a  notable  improve- 
ment ;  but  its  full  merit  is  not  adequately  shown  by  the 
time  spent  in  building  these  three  vessels  respectively.  The 
Trafalgar  is  a  larger  ship  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
Her  launching  weight  is  5,220  tons,  as  against  4,330 
in  the  case  of  the  Camperdown,  and  3,953  in  the  case 
of  the  Colossus.  More  work  has  therefore  been  done 
in  less  time.  Along  with  greater  speed,  and  partly  because 
of  it,  there  has  been  a  much  smaller  expenditure  on  the 
Trafalgar.  The  total  outlay  hitherto  has  been  76,080?.,  as 
against  135,741?.  spent  on  the  Colossus,  and  97,001?.  on  the 
Camperdown.  The  Inflexible  at  a  launching  weight  not 
much  short  of  two  thousand  tons  less  than  the  Trafalgar 
cost  about  400?.  more.  Fall  in  the  price  of  labour  and 
materials  accounts  for  some  of  this  economy,  but  part  of  it 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  Admiralty. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  and  his  colleagues  have  shown  a 
very  genuine  desire  to  do  their  work  well.  No  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  has  displayed  more  administrative 


faculty,  moro  resolution  to  do  things  quickly  and  well,  or 
more  courago  in  facing  unpopularity.  It  is  well  that  they 
should  have  their  reward  in  tho  shape  of  credit  for  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  tho  navy.  To  some  extent  they 
are  reaping  the  benefit  of  tho  scare  and  tho  special  vote 
of  a  few  years  ago,  and  somo  proportion  of  tho  honour 
should  bo  given  to  Admiral  Graham's  Committee.  Stilt, 
it  takes  somo  skill  to  reap  the  harvest,  even  when  another 
has  sown  it,  and  the  present  harvest  is  at  least  partly 
of  Lord  George  Hamilton's  own  sowing — his,  and  hit 
colleagues  of  the  Board.  We  have  not  such  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  praising  either  of  the  great  spending  depart- 
ments that  praise  need  be  stinted  when  it  can  bo  given. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SESSION. 

IN  the  general  satisfaction  at  the  close  of  the  Session, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  record  of  its  events  ami 
results  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  In  style  the  Speech 
was  so  much  superior  to  the  average  of  such  documents  as 
to  suggest  the  conjecture  that  it  was  composed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself.  At  the  beginning  of  a  Session  several 
Ministers  are  supposed  to  contribute  paragraphs  relating 
to  their  respective  departments.  When  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued, not  only  all  members  of  the  Cabinet,  but  the  two 
Houses  and  the  great  body  of  newspaper  readers,  already 
know  as  much  as  the  Premier  himself  of  the  history  which 
it  is  his  business  to  condense  into  a  few  well- sounding  sen- 
tences. The  author  of  the  recent  Speech  might  have  recorded 
a  melancholy  series  of  disasters,  occurring  not  merely  to 
himself  and  to  his  colleagues,  but  to  all  who  are  concerned 
for  the  honour  and  efficiency  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  more  judicious  and  more  conformable  to  custom  to 
express  a  conventional  hope  that  all  might  end  well,  and 
therefore  in  some  sense  might  be  well.  The  smallest  part 
of  the  ill  fortune  which  might  be  publicly  deplored  con- 
sisted in  the  scanty  list  of  legislative  promises  or  pro- 
posals. Most  of  the  measures  which  have  been  sup- 
pressed or  postponed  were  intended  rather  to  satisfy 
assumed  popular  demands  than  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  Eight  or  nine  years  have  passed  since 
Mr.  Gladstone  enumerated  four  times  as  many  reforms 
which  were,  in  his  opinion,  necessary  or  urgent,  probably  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  introduced  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government.  Most  of  the  changes  which  were  then 
enumerated  remain  to  be  accomplished,  and  some  of  them 
may  possibly  be  hereafter  found  beneficial.  The  present 
Government  had  resolved  in  earnest  to  promote  a  Local 
Government  Bill,  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Ritchie 
or  his  colleagues  that  no  time  could  be  found  for  the 
measure.  The  secret  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  has  been 
well  kept,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Ministers  have 
not  been  embarrassed  by  any  premature  display  of  anxiety 
on  the  subject.  At  the  end  of  the  Session  the  House  of 
Commons  at  last  displayed  a  certain  amount  of  legislative 
energy.  The  Irish  Land  Bill  was  understood  to  be  part  of 
the  price  of  the  Crimes  Bill.  Its  questionable  character 
was  scarcely  denied  by  the  Government,  which  for  political 
reasons  unwillingly  introduced  it.  The  Mines  Regulation. 
Bill  ought  to  be  practically  useful,  as  its  provisions  were 
fully  discussed  by  members  who  had  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Some  oversights  were  corrected  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  has  consequently  been  exposed  to  a  fresh 
outburst  of  malignity  on  the  part  of  agitators  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament.  Among  several  measures 
which  were  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  aban- 
doned at  the  end  of  the  Session,  the  most  pressing  was  the 
Bill  for  transferring  to  landowners  the  burden  of  actual 
payment  of  the  tithes.  The  ultimate  incidence  of  the 
charge  would  not  have  been  affected  by  the  Bill,  but  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  Wales  proved  the  inconveni- 
ence of  the  arrangement  by  which  the  immediate  liability 
had  generally  been  imposed  on  the  tenants.  A  more  com- 
prehensive measure,  affecting  the  descent  of  landed  pro- 
perty, had  been  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  if  the  Government  had  attempted  to 
force  it  through  the  House  of  Commons,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Bill  would  have  been  defeated  by  the 
familiar  process  of  obstruction.  The  Land  Reform  League 
from  the  first  condemned  the  scheme  on  the  frivolous  pre- 
text of  its  limited  scope,  and  on  the  real  ground  that  it 
would  have  deprived  agrarian  projectors  of  a  valuable 
grievance.     The  abolition  of  primogeniture  in  cases  of 
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intestacy  would  have  had  little  practical  effect,  inasmuch  as 
landowners  seldom  neglect  to  provide  for  their  families  by 
will ;  but  zealous  reformers  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
denouncing  the  bad  effects  of  the  existing  law  might  have 
been  expected  to  support  a  change  which  they  had  inces- 
santly demanded.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  the  regis- 
tration of  titles  was  more  important ;  but  a  compulsory 
measure,  though  it  is  probably  inevitable,  will  be  extremely 
unwelcome  to  landowners. 

The  Parliamentary  proceedings  which  had  attracted  uni- 
versal and  indignant  attention  could  not  properly  be  noticed 
in  the  Speech  from  the  throne.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
silence  indecent  comments  by  members  of  one  House  on 
the  more  dignified  and  thoughtful  proceedings  of  the  other. 
The  offenders  scarcely  understand  that  their  conduct  is  at 
the  same  time  ill-bred  and  unconstitutional.  Tiie  advisers 
of  the  Crown  would  be  guilty  of  a  similar  offence  if  they 
put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign  criticisms  on  the  manners 
and  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Queev1 
is  not  supposed  to  know  that  the  debates  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  conducted  by  Parliamentary  "  roughs "  who 
receive  negative,  and  sometimes  positive,  encouragement 
from  the  official  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  The  un- 
worthy successors  of  more  respectable  members  have  not 
succeeded  in  their  immediate  object  of  defeating  the  Crimes 
Bill,  and  they  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  abandonment  of 
other  legislative  measures.  In  their  main  contention  they 
have  to  a  great  extent  succeeded.  It  was  their  professed 
purpose  to  show  that  the  business  of  Parliament  could  not 
be  carried  on  except  on  condition  of  deference  to  an 
organized  body  of  malcontents.  Some  of  them  have  pro- 
bably welcomed  the  opportunity  of  throwing  discredit  on  ' 
the  system  of  Parliamentary  government.  They  have  un- 
doubtedly degraded  the  House  of  Commons  by  their  policy, 
and  still  more  thoroughly  by  their  language  and  their 
manners.  The  dignified  repose  which  was  enjoyed  by 
former  Speakers  has,  by  no  fault  of  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  office,  been  exchanged  for  constant  vigilance  and  for 
frequent  intervention  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  violence 
and  disorder.  The  daily  reports  of  the  newspapers,  though 
they  reveal  many  deliberate  personalities  and  many  rude 
interruptions,  are  necessarily  weeded  before  publication  of 
some  of  the  worst  outrages  on  decency.  If  the  proceedings 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  offenders  had  not  admitted  of 
a  simpler  explanation,  it  might  have  been  supposed  they 
were  bent  on  justifying  to  their  English  colleagues  Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposal  of  excluding  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  from  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Mr.  Bright  is  not 
the  only  Liberal  member  who  holds  that  the  most  tolerable 
provision  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  that  which  has,  accord- 
ing to  some  interpreters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  dialect,  been 
repudiated  by  its  author. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of  the 
Session,  its  result  has  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants  had  confidently 
believed  that  the  Government  majority  would  be  dissolved 
in  consequence  of  differences  of  opinion  between  its  larger 
and  smaller  section.  They  also  relied  on  the  supposed 
weakness  of  the  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  after 
the  capricious  secession  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
Neither  of  their  expectations  has  been  realized.  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  voted  for  the  Crimes 
Bill,  and  defended  their  conduct  in  effective  speeches.  Mr. 
Smith,  though  he  takes  no  prominent  part  in  debate,  has 
discharged  his  functions  as  leader  of  the  House  with  un- 
failing firmness  and  temper.  Mr.  Gosciien  has  shown  him- 
self a  match  for  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley,  and  he 
has  encountered  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  on  equal  terms. 
The  brunt  of  the  struggle  with  the  Irish  members  and  their 
allies  has  fallen  on  Mr.  Balfour.  When  he  succeeded 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  he  had  taken  only  a  secondary  part 
in  debate,  and  his  Parliamentary  reputation  was  that  rather 
of  a  graceful  amateur  than  of  a  formidable  combatant. 
During  the  Session,  from  the  time  when  the  debates  on 
Procedure  were  closed,  Mr.  Balfour  has,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  more  and  more  taken  the  lead  on  Irish  questions.  It 
was  evidently  the  object  of  his  coarser  assailants  to  wear 
him  out  by  pertinacious  insolence,  and  their  English  con- 
federates at  first  attempted  to  treat  him  with  supercilious 
condescension.  Mr.  Balfour's  physical  strength  fortunately 
lasted  till  his  Parliamentary  labours  were  completed,  and 
an  unaffected  and  good-humoured  disdain  for  his  most  vio- 
lent adversaries  seemed  to  secure  him  against  nervous  irri- 
tation. As  the  discussions  proceeded  he  warmed  to  his  work, 
and  his  speeches  in  the  last  debates  of  the  Session  were  by 


genei\al  consent  allowed  to  be  his  best.  No  more  courageous 
Minister  has  undertaken  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs ;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  his  administrative  duties  in 
the  recess  will  be  not  less  burdensome  than  his  long-con- 
tinued struggles  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  Queen's 
Speech  had  been  an  historical  summary  of  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  it  might  have  stated  with  truth  that  the 
Government  is  stronger  at  the  end  of  the  Session  than  at 
the  beginning.  A  tone  of  complacency  was  more  appro- 
priate to  the  formal  mention  of  foreign  affairs.  The  pro- 
visional agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  reference  of  disputed  questions  to  a  joint 
Commission  may  be  regarded  with  satisfaction.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Afghan  boundary  is  mentioned  in  terms  which 
seem  to  imply  both  an  intention  and  a  reasonable  hope  of 
avoiding  or  postponing  territorial  differences  with  Russia. 


ESSAYS,  ESSAYISTS,  AND  ESSAYISM. 

MR.  FRANCIS  N.  ZABRISKIE  contributes  an  in- 
structive discourse  on  "  The  Essay  as  a  Literary 
"  Form  and  Quality "  to  the  current  number  of  the  New 
Princeton  Review,  an  American  periodical  now  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  a  high-toned  existence.  From  Xenophon 
and  Plutarch  even  unto  the  "  Easy  Chair  "  of  Harper's 
Monthly  the  ocean  of  literature  is  navigated  by  this  light- 
hearted  and  erudite  voyager,  with  results  that  must  rank 
him  among  the  most  courageous  of  pioneers  and  the  most 
daring  of  discoverers.  Thus  at  least  will  it  appear  to  the 
curious  and  remote  critics  and  commentators  of  effete 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Zabriskie  pursues  a  somewhat 
dusk}''  and  erratic  course,  ultimately  landing,  like  ^Eneas 
and  the  Sibyl  piloted  by  Charon,  in  a  Cimmerian  waste  of 
jungle  and  fog ;  butthese  little  drawbacks  areatoned  for  by  the 
joys  of  the  voyage,  the  wild  surmise,  and  the  sweet,  strange 
thrill  of  discovery.  We  start  with  definition,  to  wander  into 
illustration,  and  finally  come  suddenly  on  unsuspected 
truths.  What  is  the  essay  1  Who  is  the  essayist  1  And 
what  is  the  essential  quality,  or  "  essayism,"  of  the  essay  1  To 
define  a  thing  by  what  it  is  not  appears  to  be  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  Mr.  Zabriskie.  "  The  essayist  is  not  the 
"  commercial  traveller,  nor  the  scientific  explorer,  but  rather 
"  the  excursionist  of  literature,"  though  why  he  should  be- 
long to  the  last  more  than  to  either  or  both  the  rejected 
and  equally  useful  classes  surpasses  conjecture.  But,  as  our 
author  truly  observes,  "  You  never  know  what  a  genuine 
"  essayist  will  say  next."  He  goes  hither  and  thither  like 
a  bird  or  a  bee,  and  what  Mr.  Zabriskie  says  next,  empha- 
sized by  italics,  has  the  "  surprise  and  unexpectedness  " 
proper  to  the  essay.  "  It  may  be  said  that  the  style  is  the  essay, 
"  so  far,  at  least,  as  quality  is  concerned,"  and  this  brings  him 
to  that  mysterious  literai-y  essence  known  as  essayism  which 
pervades  all  literature.  You  may  detect  this  "  essential 
"  attar "  of  essayism  in  Cousin  and  Max  Muller,  in 
Siiakspeare  and  Cowper,  in  Beeciier  and  Phillips,  in 
Cervantks  and  Shorthouse,  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  Wickliffe, 
Frederick  W.  Robertson,  cum  multis  aliis ;  but  you  will 
not  find  this  subtle  quality  where  ignorantly  you  would 
seek  it,  in  Burke,  for  instance,  or  in  "  Alison,  Jeffrey, 
"  Brougham,  and  even  Macaulay."  The  essays  of  these 
writers  are  sermons,  or  political  tracts,  or  "  abridged 
"  histories,"  and  the  true  essay  of  essayism  is  not  what 
Worcester  defines  it,  "  a  short  treatise  or  dissertation,  a 
"  tract."  Through  many  a  page  does  our  pitiless  preceptor 
formulate  what  the  essay  is  not,  but  as  for  what  it  is  we  get 
"  no  forrader."  "  Perish  the  thought,"  he  exclaims,  "  that 
"  the  essayist's  pen  should  be  guilty  of  tracts.  And  for  him 
"  to  '  dissertate '  is  to  be  damned."  Then  is  the  gentle 
Elia  in  a  very  bad  way,  not  to  mention  Milton  and  "  the 
"  two  undoubting  Thomases,  he  of  the  Urn  Burial  and  he 
"  of  the  Holy  and  Profane  State." 

Unconcerned  by  this  ne  plus  ultra,  our  author  chatters 
cheerfully  about  the  characteristics  of  essayists,  "  this 
"  serene  army  (or,  if  you  prefer,  this  light-armed  legion)  of 
"  literature."  Bacon  is  prominent  in  the  review,  and  here 
Mr.  Zabriskie  falls  into  a  strange  misapprehension  as  to 
those  "  certain  brief  notes "  of  which  Bacon's  essays  are 
compacted.  By  notes  Bacon  meant  observations,  and  not 
the  mere  jottings  of  a  commonplace  book,  such  as  go  to  the 
making  of  the  Emersonian  essay,  which  Mr.  Zabriskie 
shows  is  a  pretty  piece  of  cookery  and  carpentry,  formed  of 
note-books  "  boiled  down "  and  an  "  ingenious  jointing 
"  together  "  of  scrap-books.    Nothing  is  pleasanter  in  the 
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Princeton  Reviewers  survey  than  his  catholicity.  Ho 
niassos  great  men  and  little  in  the  seething  exuboraneo  of 
his  admiration,  lie  contemplates  ,)  kan  Jacques  "  at  his 
"  quiet  country  seat  at  Wootton  "  wherein  Mr.  ZABRISKIE 
has  surely  estated  Kousskau  somewhat  at  the  cost  of  one 
Mr.  Davenport.  He  finds  Bacon,  Burton,  Emerson,  and 
Li  mil  Hunt  treating  of  men  and  mannors  "precisely  as 
"  did  Steele  and  Addison  in  the  high  noon  of  the  English 
"essay,  or  as  the  Abbe  Roux  and  the  'Easy  Chair'  of 
*'  Harper's  Monthly."  Burton  is  introduced  as  the  dear 
"  old  vicar  of  Oxford  " — when  did  the  rector  of  Segrave  and 
vicar  of  St.  Thomas's  obtain  this  unusual  preferment  1 — and 
his  Anatomy  is  spoken  of  as  "the  inspiration  of  Milton's 
"  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,"  and  "  the  standing  crib  for 
"  Laurence  Sterne,"  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  for  other  naughty 
plagiarists  not  of  Molikre's  stamp.  By  the  way,  that  droll 
creature  "  Lorry  Slim  "  is  severely  scolded — "  a  contemptible 
"  fellow,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  cloth."  Leigh  Hunt,  "  always 
"  Horace  Skimpole  in  print,"  is  "  pre-eminently  the  poet- 
"  essayist,  as  Horace  Skimpole's  Roman  namesake  was  the 
"  essay-poet."  How  nice  it  must  be  to  have  a  Roman 
namesake  !  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  should  read,  "  The  essay 
"  is  the  style,"  not  "  The  style  is  the  essay,"  and  this  essay 
on  essayists  is  undiluted  essayism.  Best  and  brightest  of 
discoveries,  the  choicest  of  the  Princeton  Reviewer's  gift, 
designedly  reserved  to  the  last,  for  its  rare  unexpectedness 
and  surprise,  is  comprised  in  a  list  of  essayists  who  followed 
Voltaire.  Like  all  great  truths,  it  is  modestly  announced. 
Possibly  it  may  meet  with  carping  criticism,  the  common 
fate  of  superior  discernment.  "  We  can  merely  add  sug- 
"  gestively,"  says  Mr.  Zabriskie,  "  the  names  of  Voltaire's 
"  great  followers,  with  the  titles  of  some  of  their  works — 
"  D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  Duclos'  Reflexions,  Mme.  de 
"  Stael's  Memoirs  (sic),  the  Advices  of  the  Marchioness 
"  de  Lambert,  the  '  whimsical  and  perpetual  digressions 
"  '  of  Rabelais,'  and  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  St.  Marc 
"  Girardin."  Thus  does  Mr.  Zabriskie  dissipate  at  one 
neat  stroke  all  the  labours  of  Rabelaisian  biographers.  The 
manner  of  it  is  so  gay  and  casual,  the  real  import  of  this 
staggering  announcement  is  hard  to  realize  at  sight.  The 
humourist  of  Chinon  a  follower  of  Voltaire,  Gargantua 
and  Pantagruel  creations  of  the  eighteenth  century — pos- 
sibly of  the  nineteenth  century — why  does  not  Mr.  Zabriskie 
put  Rabelais  at  once  into  some  American  "  Men  of  the 
«  Time  "  ? 


ARMY  RETURNS. 

THE  General  Annual  Return  of  the  Army  for  any  year 
is  not  in  itself  a  very  instructive  document.  Long  lists 
of  figures  are  very  useful  by  way  of  illustration,  and  some- 
times as  a  check — that  is,  when  one  person  makes  a  statement 
and  another  arranges  the  statistics — but  taken  by  themselves 
they  may  mean  anything  or  next  to  nothing.  Now  the 
General  Annual  Return  is  all  figures  with  no  statement 
attached  which  they  can  either  support  or  check.  The 
tables  show  that  there  are  so  many  men  or  horses,  here  or 
elsewhere,  but  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  how  far  they  are 
available  for  service,  or  supplied  with  the  stores  needed  to 
equip  them  for  the  field.  On  these  points  the  General  Annual 
Return  has  nothing  to  tell.  Looking  merely  at  what  it  does 
show,  the  picture  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  satisfactory.  Small 
as  our  army  is,  it  reaches  the  respectable  figure  of  211,474 
men  of  all  arms  reported  present  with  the  colours,  and  pre- 
sumably fit  for  service.  Behind  them  is  a  Reserve  of  from 
seventy  to  eighty  thousand,  more  or  less  drilled  men.  Of 
this  grand  total  71,810  officers  and  men  are  stationed  in 
England.  The  whole  of  the  Reserve  is  available  at  home 
according  to  theory.  Putting  the  First  and  Militia  Reserve 
at  70,000  men,  which  allows  a  percentage  for  waste,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  an  army  of 
140,000  at  home  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war.  Now  if  all  is 
good  that  is  upcome  this  is  a  very  decent  force.  It  is  even, 
relatively  to  the  vast  armies  of  the  Continent,  a  larger  force 
than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  muster  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  before,  and,  in  so  far,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
Again,  the  returns  of  recruiting  show  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  as  many  men  as 
are  wanted  to  keep  the  army  at  its  proper  nominal  strength. 
The  elastic  conditions  of  our  new  system  of  enlistment 
do  seem  to  prove  attractive,  and  there  is  solid  reason 
to  believe  that  numbers  enlist  for  three  years  with  the 
colours  and  nine  with  the  Reserve  who  would  not  enter  the 


army  if  they  were  hound  to  remain  in  it  for  twenty  or  even 
ten  years.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  see  that  drunkenness  in 
the  ranks  seems  to  he  decreasing,  not  very  rapidly,  but 
steadily,  which  is  the  better  way  of  the  two. 

This  is  all  excellent  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  by  this  time 
the  world  is  aware  that  it  does  not  go  very  far.  Men  in  a 
paper  list  are  not  necessarily  effective  men  in  the  ranks  by 
any  means.  Out  of  the  71,810  British  soldiers  stationed  in 
England  itself,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  how  many  are  really  old  enough  and  sufficiently 
drilled  to  prove  efficient  in  war  'f  This  is  the  sort  of  ques- 
tion which  it  is  well  to  put  at  the  sight  of  these  lists. 
If  a  test  of  even  moderate  severity  were  applied,  it  would 
assuredly  bo  found  necessary  to  deduct  at  least  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  the  71,000  as  being  too  young  and  too 
weak  for  the  work  of  a  campaign,  though  they  might  get 
through  a  single  battle  well  enough.  The  force  actually 
present  in  England  is  the  residuum  of  the  British  army, 
with  the  exception  of  the  special  corps.  It  contains  all  the 
men  who  cannot  be  sent  on  garrison  duties  in  India  or  the 
colonies.  It  is  none  the  less  that  part  of  the  whole  ar  my 
which  would  inevitably  be  called  upon  in  war  time  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  of  India,  or  take  the  field  against  an 
enemy.  Every  deduction  which  has  to  be  made  from  it 
represents  so  much  sheer  loss  to  the  effective  fighting  power 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
annual  return  if  the  table  giving  i.he  number  of  men  present 
in  England  were  subdivided  into  sections,  of  which  one 
would  show  how  many  of  them  are  drilled  and  over  twenty, 
and  how  many  are  undrilled  and  under  twenty.  Then  we 
should  know  better  what  the  71,000  odd  really  represent. 
But  there  is  something  even  more  important  to  be  dis- 
covered, if  one  only  could,  before  taking  the  British  army  at 
the  paper  valuation  of  the  Annual  Return.  Even  if  thirty 
thousand  men  are  struck  off  the  part  of  the  army  stationed 
in  England  as  not  really  efficient,  we  should  still  with  the 
Reserve  be  able  to  collect  110,000  men  with  the  colours — 
that  is,  three  complete  army  cor  ps  and  the  best  part  of  a 
fourth.  What  has  been  done  to  enable  this  not  incon- 
siderable force  to  take  the  field  properly  organized  and 
equipped  1  The  Annual  Return  is  inevitably  silent  on  the 
subject,  but  if  it  had  to  answer,  the  War  Office  might  find 
the  result  painful.  It  is  doubtful  whether  one  army  corps 
could  be  putin  the  fieldinareally  fitstate,  anditis  certain  that 
two  could  not  possibly  be  got  ready  under  months  of  work. 
Guns,  harness,  transport,  and  horses  would  all  be  wanting 
at  the  critical  moment.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
absurd  to  describe  the  army  as  being  other  than  a  mob  of 
armed  and  more  or  less  drilled  men.  A  great  deal  has  been 
done  unquestionably  to  secure  men — so  much,  indeed,  that 
the  war  strength  of  the  force  has  outrun  our  stores  and 
overflowed  our  organization — but  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  work.  Until  measures  have  been  taken  to  form  the 
men  rapidly  into  effectively-equipped  corps  at  the  very 
declaration  of  war,  the  army  can  hardly  be  said  to  deserve 
the  name. 


BRITISH  SEAMEN  AT  BILBAO. 

THE  case  of  the  sailor  Parkin,  of  the  Circassia,  attracted 
some  little  attention  at  the  time  it  occurred — enough, 
at  least,  to  enable  everybody  to  remember  vaguely  that  he 
was  shot  in  what  seemed  a  dreadfully  needless  way  to 
Englishmen.  Parkin  was  drunk  and  noisy,  according  to 
all  accounts ;  and  being  on  the  Mole  at  Bilbao  (where  he 
ought  not  to  have  been),  was  summarily  shot  down  by  a 
Spanish  carabinero.  This  was  naturally  horrible  to  English- 
men, who  are  accustomed  to  see  their  own  police  knocked 
down,  kicked,  and  half  murdered  by  violent  roughs  with- 
out leave  or  opportunity  to  use  arnis  in  their  own  defence. 
To  people  who  are  better  acquainted  with  foreign  ports 
it  was  not  surprising.  Spanish  sentries  will  often  fire  on 
small  provocation,  and  on  this  occasion  there  had  been 
provocation  of  a  rather  gross  kind.  Parkin  himself  was, 
it  would  seem,  only  drunk,  and  bent  on  straying  from 
his  ship  ;  but  there  had  been  a  bad  riot  on  the  Mole  among 
English  sailors  earlier  in  the  day.  In  all  probability  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  post  of  carabineers  had  given 
peremptory  orders  that  it  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  begin 
again.  Parkin  unfortunately  seemed  to  be  intent  on  the 
same  kind  of  conduct,  and  suffered  in  the  place  of  worse 
offender's.  This  view  of  the  case  is  indirectly  supported  by 
the  excellent  authority  of  II.  B.  M.  Consul  Mr.  Horace 
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Young,  who  is  not  without  decisiveness  in  his  opinions  and 
hLs  language.  Mr.  Young,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  state  of  Bilbao 
which  is  not  creditable  to  the  British  merchant  shipping 
which  frequents  the  port.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  British  seamen  who  turn  up 
there  are  "  the  most  drunken,  quarrelsome,  and  obnoxious 
"  class  of  men  in  the  world,"  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
the  victims  of  Spanish  oppression,  they  are  the  terror  of 
the  place,  and  are  treated  with  a  lenity  which,  in  Mr. 
Young's  opinion,  would  not  be  shown  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  This  is  vigorous  language,  and  some  percent- 
age of  discount  may  be  allowed  on  it  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  H.B.M.  Consul  is  much  and  frequently  irri- 
tated by  the  delinquent  and  too  often  blasphemous  mariner. 
Still,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Cardiff  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Young's  statement  has 
been  clamouring  for  his  head  in  a  charger,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  Bilbao 
has  no  proper  police,  and  is  frequented  by  large  numbers  of 
English  steamers.  Unfortunately  English  steamers  in  these 
days  often  carry  very  great  blackguards  in  their  crews. 
"Where  such  fellows  can  get  at  bad  liquor,  and  have  no 
police  to  deal  with,  they  are  very  likely  to  behave  in  the 
fashion  described  by  Mr.  Young.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  rather  surprising  that  none  of  them  should 
have  been  shot  before  Parkin.  Some  of  them  seem  to  de- 
serve it,  and  our  patriotism,  which  we  hope  is  ardent,  does 
not  go  the  length  of  believing  that  the  British  "  packet  rat " 
has  a  right  to  be  a  bully  and  ruffian,  even  in  Spain. 


THE  LONDON  POOR. 

WHEN  a  statistician  declares,  and  not  only  once  but 
repeatedly,  that  he  considers  his  statistics  of  very 
little  value,  it  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  take  notice 
ef  them.  This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Ogle's  Blue-book  on 
the  condition  of  the  working  class  in  four  London  districts 
— St.  George's  in  the  East,  parts  of  Battersea,  parts  of 
Hackney,  and  part  of  Deptford.  The  Superintendent  of 
Statistics  at  the  General  Register  Office  not  only  begins  by 
a  warning  as  to  the  doubtful  character  of  the  information 
he  has  collected,  but  at  the  end  expressly  declares  that  in 
his  opinion  "  these  returns  are  of  very  small  statistical 
"  value."  As  they  were  based  on  the  voluntary  and  un- 
checked statements  of  the  workmen  who  were  called  on  in 
these  four  districts  to  give  just  what  account  of  themselves 
they  chose,  Mr.  Ogle  was  doubtless  well  within  the  truth  in 
his  description.  The  collectors  did  notso  much  gather  informa- 
tion about  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  these  districts  as  a  very 
considerable  mass  of  stories  which  their  informants  thought 
they  would  like  to  have  believed  about  themselves.  Of 
course  this  has  a  kind  of  value  as  showing  what  the  poor 
do  think  it  creditable  to  confess.  From  that  point  of  view 
there  is  some  value  in  their  evidence.  It  is,  for  instance, 
noteworthy  that  there  was  a  manifest  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  charity  either  from  the  rates  or 
from  private  persons.  The  great  majority  of  unemployed 
men  declared  that  they  were  helped  by  relatives.  To  some 
extent  this  was,  no  doubt,  true,  for  the  poor  are  creditably 
ready  to  help  one  another.  Still  their  answers  are  rather  a 
sign  that  the  old  belief  that  the  receipt  of  charity  is  more  or 
less  a  degradation  is  more  vigorous  still  than  was  supposed. 
Again,  there  was  of  course  no  means  of  finding  out  how  far 
the  very  large  proportion  of  workmen  who  described  them- 
selves as  married  could  have  produced  their  "  lines."  Mr. 
Ogle  shows  that  the  answers  of  men  who  represented  them- 
selves as  unemployed  were  provably  inaccurate,  though  he 
very  sensibly  adds  that  the  inaccuracies  were  often  rather 
due  to  the  ignorant  use  of  language  than  to  a  deliberate 
intention  to  deceive.  Not  the  least  surprising,  and  pro- 
bably the  most  trustworthy,  part  of  the  statistics  are  the 
sections  which  give  the  percentage  of  foreigners  working  in 
London.  They  only  amount  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  29,451 
workmen  examined.  Here  the  collectors,  who  were  autho- 
rized to  reject  manifest  untruths,  had  an  easy  test  to  apply. 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  will  surprise  the  worthy  people 
who  think  that  London  is  being  flooded  with  foreign  cheap 
labour.  Five  per  cent,  must  fairly  represent  what  has  been 
the  proportion  of  foreigners  to  natives  in  London  for  gene- 
rations. Here  is  a  proof  of  the  hollowness  of  some  recent 
agitation.  Again,  it  appears  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
foreign  workmen  is  to  be  found  among  the  sugar-bakers. 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  sugar  business  can  still  give 
more  work  than  Englishmen  are  prepared  to  take,  at  least 
at  the  market  rate  of  wages.  But  a  man  who  can  refuse 
even  badly  paid  employment  cannot  be  in  the  lowest  state 
of  destitution. 


NOTTINGHAM  PARK  AND  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

O  OME  poet  or  historian  of  the  future  may  weave  into  a  romantic 
O  legend  the  tale  of  two  queens ;  or,  the  landgrabbers  of  the 
last  century.  The  great  poet  Tickell  wroto  about  Kenna's 
Kingdom,  and  mixed  up  "  Neptune,  Venus,  and  Nicodemus  "  in 
a  way  almost  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Father  Prout,  yet  all  about 
Kensington  Gardens ;  but  his  wildest  flights,  being  acknowledged 
by  his  own  imagination,  hardly  equal  the  inventions — to  use  no 
more  unparliamentary  term — of  the  ordinary  topographical  writers 
on  the  subject.  A.  selection  from  their  accounts  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  delightful  tract  of  woodland  and  meadow  which 
we  call  by  the  somewhat  misleading  name  of  Kensington  Gardens, 
shows  us  such  a  curious  example  of  the  way  in  which  London 
history  is  written  that  it  is  well  worth  the  slight  trouble  involved  in 
making  it.  We  all  know  that  Kensington  Gardens  do  not  essentially 
differ  from  Hyde  Park,  as  they  both  have  avenues  and  rows  of  trees 
and  flower-beds  in  divers  places.  The  boundaries,  too, of  the  Gardens 
are  well  known  and  definite.  The  sunk  fence  which  divides  them 
from  the  Park  is  familiar.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  in 
auy  detail.  The  most  ornamental  parts  now  are  the  small  flower- 
garden  close  to  the  south  side  of  the  Palace  and  the  walk  which 
leads  to  the  eastern  entrance.  Otherwise  the  so-called  "  Gardens  " 
are  simply  an  open  park.  Considering  how  well  known  they  are, 
and  how  long  they  have  been  freely  open  to  the  public,  the  legend 
alluded  to  above  is  the  more  strange.  Writer  after  writer  has 
repeated  it  or  added  to  it. 

Cunningham,  for  example,  tells  us  "  these  gardens  originally 
consisted  of  only  26  acres ;  Queen  Anne  added  30  acres,  and 
Queen  Caroline  (the  wife  of  George  II.)  300." 

Leigh  Hunt  is  equally  circumstantial.  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  the 
Recorder,  "possessed  but  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  which  Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  increased  by  a 
grant  that  was  made  him  out  of  Hyde  Park."  Further  on  he 
tells  us — we  are  quoting  from  The  Old  Court  Suburb — King 
William  III.  enlarged  the  grounds  "  to  the  extent  of  26  acres ; 
Anne  added  30  acres ;  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II.,  added 
300." 

Mr.  Larwood,  in  his  Story  of  the  London  Parks,  improved  on 
Leigh  Hunt,  because  he  tells  us  where  the  Queen  got  the  three 
hundred  acres.  She  took  liberties  with  Hyde  Park ;  "  she 
curtailed  it  of  not  less  than  300  acres,  which  were  added  to  the 
Kensington  Gardens." 

Lastly,  not  to  multiply  quotations,  all  to  the  same  purpose,  we 
may  see  what  Mr.  Walford  says  in  Old  and  Neiu  London.  After 
the  usual  statement  that  the  Gardens,  when  bought  by 
William  III.,  did  not  exceed  twenty-six  acres,  he  informs  us  that 
Queen  Anne  added  "  some  thirty  acres  more,"  and  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve that  Wise  "  was  employed  by  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of 
George  II.,  to  plant  and  lay  out  on  a  larger  scale  than  had 
hitherto  been  attempted  the  ground  which  had  been  added  to  the 
Gardens  by  encroaching  upon  Hyde  Park." 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  to  have  to  pronounce  these  state- 
ments one  and  all  to  be  absolutely  false.  They  are  false  historic- 
ally and  false  topographically.  Twenty-six  and  thirty  make 
fifty-six,  and  with  three  hundred  come  to  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six.  Kensington  Gardens,  therefore,  according  to  Cunningham, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Mr.  Larwood,  and  Mr.  Walford,  cover  three  hundred 
and  fifty-six  acres,  or  within  fourty-four  acres  of  the  ground 
covered  by  Hyde  Park.  This,  it  might  be  supposed,  could  easily 
be  verified ;  but  not  one  of  these  writers  or  the  dozens  who  have 
followed  them  ever  thought  of  testing  their  assertions  by  measure- 
ment. Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  found  that  as  nearly 
as  possible  Kensington  Gardens  cover  two  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
or  rather  more.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  between  fact 
and  fancy  here.  If  we  add  the  ground  covered  by  the  Palace  and 
its  outbuildings,  we  are  still  unable  to  make  the  sum  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  This  is  merely  a  topographical  question, 
and  can  be  easily  verified.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that,  whatever 
William  III.  and  Queen  Anne  may  have  done,  Queen  Caroline 
did  not  add  three  hundred  acres,  because  there  are  not  three 
hundred  acres  in  the  whole  place. 

But  we  may  go  very  much  further  than  this.  We  may  assert 
fearlessly,  not  on  topographical,  but  on  purely  historical,  grounds, 
that  not  one  single  acre  has  been  added  to  Kensington  Gardens 
since  William  III.  bought  the  estate  from  Lord  Nottingham  in 
1689.  The  false  statements  quoted  above  have  gradually  grown 
up  one  on  the  top  of  another  for  half  a  century  or  thereabouts. 
They  all  seem  to  start  from  the  same  initial  mistake.  No  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  existence  of  Nottingham  Park.  William  HI., 
soon  after  his  accession,  looked  about  him  for  a  house,  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  yet  sufficiently  out 
of  the  bustle  and  crush  of  the  city.  The  existence  of  a  large 
park  was  indispensable,  but  the  house  could  be  added  to  or 
entirely  rebuilt  to  fit  it  for  the  residence  of  a  Court.  The  parish 
books,  atill  extant  at  Kensington,  record  in  1689  the  payment  of 
five  shillings  "spent  that  day  King  William  came  to  see  Holland 
House,  to  take  it."    Holland  House  had  been  "  to  let  "  for  a  long 
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time,  and  had  been  inhabited  by  Lord  Fairfax,  William  Ponn,  and 
Sir  John  Chardin,  among  others.  "  Downright  Shippen  "  and 
Morico,  who  married  Bishop  Atterbury's  daughter,  were  sub- 
sequent tenants.  A  great  difficulty  about  Holland  House  would 
have  been  the  cost  of  enlarging  or  altering  so  ornate  a  build- 
ing. There  was  greater  attraction  about  Nottingham  Houso, 
and  the  park,  as  it  adjoined  Ilydo  1'arlc,  would  be  found  very 
convenient.  The  King  could,  and  did,  drive  from  St.  James's 
or  from  Whitehall  through  St.  James's  Park,  Hyde  Park, 
and  Nottingham  Park  without  going  off  his  own  ground  or 
out  of  tho  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  Nottingham 
Park  had  been  formed  by  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  the  father  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham,  who  bought  the  ground  from  a 
family  named  Coppin.  The  Ooppins  had  other  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  Kensington  parish.  To  round  off  the  estate 
nine  acres  of  Kensington  at  tho  north-west  corner  were  in- 
cluded ;  on  theso  nine  acres  now  stand  half  a  dozen  of  tho  houses 
in  Palace  Gardens.  Sir  Heneage  left  the  place  to  his  younger 
son,  a  physician  ;  but  the  second  Sir  Heneage  bought  out  the 
doctor,  and  in  1662  obtained  leave  from  Charles  II.  to  amend  his 
eastern  frontier.  He  took  out  a  grant  of  "  the  ditch  and  fence  " 
between  Hyde  Park  and  his  own  possessions,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
rods  in  length  and  ten  feet  in  width,  with  the  idea,  no  doubt,  of 
throwing  open  the  view  from  his  own  windows.  The  improve- 
ment must  have  been  very  great,  though  the  sunk  fence,  or  "  Ha- 
ha,"  was  not  thought  of  till  later.  From  that  date  there  has  been 
no  alteration  in  the  size  of  Kensington  Gardens,  except  at  the 
Albert  Memorial.  When  the  second  Lord  Nottingham  sold  his 
house,  grounds,  and  park  to  William  III.  they  were  precisely  as 
they  are  now  in  dimensions.  Neither  Queen  Anne  nor  Queen 
Caroline  added  to  them  or  took  from  them.  The  oldest,  maps 
show  them  as  they  are ;  and  a  map  of  Hyde  Park,  of  which  a 
copy  is  in  the  Crace  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  shows  that 
the  western  boundary  in  1725,  before  Queen  Caroline's  unworthy 
husband  came  to  the  throne,  was  precisely  what  it  remained  when 
she  died  in  1737,  and  what  it  is  still. 

We  have  yet  to  see  how  the  strange  legend  of  land-grabbing 
grew  up.  The  blame  must  probably  be  laid  upon  Faulkner,  who 
wrote  a  History  of  Kensington,  which  was  published  in  1820. 
Forgetting  that  Nottingham  House  and  its  park  were  not  in  the 
parish  of  Kensington,  he  makes  a  sad  mess  of  Coppin's  lands  and 
Finch's.  Evelyn  describes  correctly  from  sight  in  1691  a  neat 
villa,  "  having  to  it  the  park,  and  a  straight  new  way  through 
this  park."  And  Bowack,  writing  in  1705  of  Queen  Anne's  im- 
provements, is  very  clear.  "  So  frugal,"  he  says,  "  have  they  been 
of  the  room  they  had  that  there  is  not  an  inch  but  what  is  well 
improved,  the  whole  with  the  house  not  being  above  twenty-six 
acres."  He  is  referring  solely  to  the  gardens,  the  flower-gardens 
that  is,  close  about  the  house,  the  whole  of  which  lay  to  the 
westward  of  the  Broad  Walk.  When,  later  on,  we  hear  of 
the  great  additions  Queen  Caroline  made,  we  learn  that  she 
took  in  some  more  land  and  made  a  larger  garden,  taking  it, 
of  course,  from  the  park,  not  Hyde  Park,  but  the  park  now 
called  Kensington  Gardens,  which  was  attached  to  Nottingham 
House  when  William  III.  bought  it.  The  three  hundred  acres 
mentioned  by  Cunningham  must  be  of  his  own  invention,  or 
else  have  originated  in  a  misprint.  But  Queen  Caroline  made 
walks  all  over  the  park ;  she  opened  the  Serpentine,  where 
there  had  previously  been  only  a  line  of  dirty  pools  along 
the  course  of  the  West  Bourne,  she  raised  a  great  mound  near 
where  the  Albert  Memorial  stands  now,  and  put  a  temple  on 
the  top.  Lord  Hervey  was  too  blind  to  take  much  notice  of 
what  was  going  on,  but  he  tells  us  of  the  Queen's  delight  in 
it,  and  certainly  says  not  a  word  of  acres  "  filched  from  Hyde 
Park."  He  complains  in  1736  that  "  there  are  two  roads  through 
the  Park,  but  the  new  one  is  so  convex  and  the  old  one  so  con- 
cave that  by  this  extreme  of  faults  they  agree  in  the  common  of 
being,  like  the  high  road,  impassable/'  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  story  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  once.  It  has 
appeared  in  too  many  books  and  has  been  too  widely  circulated, 
especially  by  people  who  are  glad  to  accuse  a  queen  of  taking 
what  did  not  belong  to  her.  But  it  is  a  little  odd  that 
Cunningham's  figures  should  so  long  have  been  accepted,  although 
the  true  measurements  are  to  be  found,  not  only  on  every  map, 
but  in  more  than  one  published  book.  Queen  Caroline's  character 
stands  so  high  in  public  estimation,  that  it  could  easily  bear  a  little 
detraction;  but  it  is  satisfactory,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  show 
that  in  one  important  particular  she  was  not  guilty  of  the  sin  so 
stupidly  laid  to  her  charge. 


DOM1NE,  SALVUM  FAC  . 

IN  putting  up  the  above  pious  prayer  it  is  not  ourselves  for 
whom  we  desire  salvation— salvation  from  our  friends.  It  is 
only  in  the  first  place,  and  as  it  were  preliminarily,  that  we  hope 
that  the  late  Lord  Byron  may  be  saved  from  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  friend  of  his  signing  himself  "  C.  S.,"  who  has  written  to  the 
Daily  News  in  the  celebrated  matter  of  "  There  let  him  lay." 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  absolute  harm  about  "  C.  S." 
He  should  not,  indeed,  say  that  the  Saturday  Review  "admitted 
its  fault."  It  admitted  none,  for  it  had  committed  none  ;  unless, 
indeed,  "  C.  S."  thinks  that  a  well-known  sacred  writer  was  guilty 
of  actual  atheism  when  he  used  certain  words  which  imply  the 


atheistic  conclusion.  "  Tho  fool  "  was  responsible  for  thoso  wordo, 
not  thosacrod  writer  ;  and  Lord  Byron  (though  not  directly  named, 
bocauso  the  Saturday  'Review,  approximating  in  that  respect,  it 
must  be  owned,  to  tho  fool,  thought  it  needless)  was  responsible 
for  "  Thore  let  him  lay."  But  "O.S." — a  frightful  example  of 
the  friend  now  in  question — undertakes  to  defend  li is  Lop  for  that 
littio  locution.  He  thinks  that  "possibly  tho  Saturday  Review 
is  not  aware  that  Byron's  guilt  in  this  matter  is  not  univer- 
sally admitted."  Possibly  "  C.  S."  is  not  aware  that  his  de- 
fenco  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  hills,  though  not  nearly  as  solid. 
Who  first  invented  it  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  knew  it  per- 
fectly well  when  wo  used  (as  we  intend  on  occasion  to  use 
again)  a  phrase  which  is  of  considerable  interest,  because  it 
shows  how  bad  an  English  scholar  may  on  occasion  become — a 
greatest  living  poet.  Tho  amicable  salvation  of  Byron  depends  on 
taking  away  the  stop  at  "  lay,"  and  running  on  the  sense  to  the 
next  stanza.  If  any  one  will  take  down  his  Childe  Harold  and 
look  at  the  passage,  he  will  see  that  tho  good  friends  who  thua 
vindicate  Byron  from  a  very  common,  though  quite  inexcusable, 
solecism  in  grammar  make  him  instead  talk  sheer  nonsense,  make 
him  speak  of  "  laying  armaments  "  (which  no  Englishman  ever 
dreamt  of  doing),  make  him  represent  a  shipwrecked  wretch  as 
laying  armaments  which  "  tbunderstrike,"  "  bidding  nation* 
quake,"  and  so  forth,  and  finally  make  him  entirely  spoil  and 
split  up  the  effect  of  one  of  his  own  best  stanzas,  introducing  at 
the  end  an  otiose  "  these "  which  can  only  be  justified  by  the. 
pause  at  "  lay."  It  is  sufficiently  absurd  that  any  one  should 
have  to  argue  a  point  which  to  any  competent  student  of  English 
literature  admits  of  no  argument;  and  we  niake  our  condolences 
and  apologies  to  the  Noble  Poet  in  Hades  for  having  brought  on 
him  such  a  maladroit  defender. 

But  "  C.  S."  is  only  maladroit,  and  very  likely  he  may  be  a  most 
excellent  person.  The  persons  of  whom  we  were  chiefly  thinking 
in  selecting  the  above  title  are  not  excellent,  and  are  a  great  deal 
more  than  maladroit.  If  there  are  any  Home  Rulers — there  are 
very  probably  some — who  hold  that  deplorable  faith  with  a  cer- 
tain decency,  they  must  pray  very  vigorously  and  very  loudly,  t» 
be  saved  from  certain  friends  of  theirs  who  have  been  making 
their  appearance  this  week.  We  do  not  mean  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  his  watchword  of  "  Remember  Mitchelstown  "  (that  is  to 
say,  Remember  how  certain  agitators,  English  and  Irish, 
organized  a  riot  against  the  police,  and  how  certain  legislators, 
English  and  Irish,  hurried  up  to  town  immediately  to  make 
capital  against  the  Government  out  of  the  self-defence  of  the 
police).  The  Home  Ruler  qua  Home  Ruler  of  course  sees  nothing 
wrong  in  this ;  and  qua  Gladstonian  he  is  bound  to  see  nothing 
wrong  in  anything  that  comes  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  do  not 
refer  to  those  clumsy  Moonlighters  who  not  only  did  not  shoot 
Sexton,  as  they  were  sent  to  do,  but  also  left  Sexton's  mother 
alive  to  tell  the  curious  tale  of  boycotting  and  outrage  which  she 
told  in  court  last  Wednesday.  They,  of  course,  are  martyrs ;  and 
even  the  awkwardness  of  martyrs  must  be  forgiven.  But 
exceptions  and  explanations  as  in  these  two  cases  do  not  apply  to 
the  letter  of  "  Michael  O'Connell,  Adinr.,"  who  writes  from  "  The 
Presbytery,  Tuam,"  to  the  Times,  and  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Harrington,  of  the  Irish  Bar  and  of  the  English  Parliament,  who 
has  been  exhibiting  to  an  admiring  world  the  stuff  that  Irish 
barristers  and  Parliament  men  are  made  of  when  they  are  formed 
by  the  plastic  hand  of  nature  to  be  ornaments  of  Nationalism. 
We  owe  some  apology  to  Michael  O'Connell,  Admr.,  for  classing 
him  with  Mr.  Harrington.  The  Admr.  has  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Macartney,  M.P. — a  controversy  which  he  carries 
on  with  some  Hibernian  heat  of  language,  but  with  an  apparent 
desire  to  be  as  fair  as  he  can.  Indeed,  he  distinctly  states  that 
"  he  would  be  sorry  to  have  done,  even  unconsciously,  an  injustice  " 
to  Mr.  Balfour  himself,  and  you  can't  expect  a  greater  stretch  of 
Christianity  than  that  from  any  Admr.  in  Christendom.  The 
Admr.,  however,  "  unconsciously  " — to  use  his  own  word — makes 
a  very  naif  exposure  of  the  standard  of  Christianity,  law,  and  logic 
(he  talks  a  good  deal  about  logic)  which  prevails  among  Admrs. 
of  his  persuasion.  The  matter  in  dispute,  it  seems,  concerns  the 
blocking  up  the  passage  to  a  well  so  as  not  to  give  water  supply 
to  a  "  grabber."  Nobody  seems  to  be  quite  sure  whether  this  mild 
discipline  was  actually  exercised  or  not.  The  Admr.,  as  we  under- 
stand him  (for  he  is  not  very  clear)  says  that  the  charge  does  not 
apply,  at  any  rate  in  the  sacred  city  of  John  of  Tchume,  though 
it  may  or  may  not  apply  elsewhere.  But  it  is  not  of  this  rather 
obscure  question  that  we  would  speak.  The  Admr.  is  very  indignant 
with  Mr.  Macartney,  saying  that  "he  [Mr.  Macartney]  knows  that  for 
these  new-made  crimes,  if  charged  ag  ainst  us,  we  would  have  to  herd 
with  the  offscourings  of  villainy  in  the  common  gaol."  Well  4 
here  again  we  get  into  contentious  matter.  We  should  ourselve» 
be  disposed  to  say  that  if  the  "  new-made  crime  "  of  blocking* 
man's  access  to  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  necessary  of  life, 
because  he  is  an  honest  man  and  pays  rent  to  an  owner  for  some- 
thing that  owner  has  let  him,  were  proved  against  the  Admr. 
and  the  Branch  ;  and  if  the  Admr.  and  the  Branch  were,  in  con- 
sequence, sent  to  herd  with  the  offscourings  of  villainy,  why  that 
then  it  would  be  eminently  a  case  of  "  birds  of  a  feather."  But, 
again,  this  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is,  that  an  apparently 
honest  man  writing  from  a  "  Presbytery  "  (which  we  take  to  be 
an  abode  of  clerical  persons)  calls  such  an  atrocity  as  that  referred 
to  a  "  new-made  crime,"  and  is  quite  indignant  that  it  should  be 
made,  and  that,  those  who  are  charged  with  it  should  be  called 
on  to  herd  with,  let  us  say  a  man  who  stole  a  loaf  because  he  was 
hungry.    "  Is  any  thirsty,  and  do  we  wall  up  the  passage  to  the 
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■well  so  that  ho  may  not  drink,  and  do  you  call  that  a  crime  ?  " 
says  the  Admr.  in  effect. 

A  very  different  person  is  that  ornament  of  the  Bar,  Counsellor 
Harrington.  It  may  he  remembered  that  in  the  last  and  gloomier 
parts  of  The  Water  Babies  Tom  is  taken  to  see  a  very  unpleasant 
place  in  which  the  offscourings  of  villainy  (as  the  Admr.  has  it) 
are  being  taught  not  to  do  so.  He  asks  why  certain  other 
offscourings  are  not  there,  and  is  informed  that  they  are  worse  off 
still  ■  because  they  knew  they  were  doing  wrong.''  It  is  quite 
possible  that  folk  like  the  Admr.  have  worked  themselves  into 
such  a  state  of  mind  that  they  really  see  in  the  refusal  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  a  blameless  proceeding  which  it  is  atrocious 
tyranny  to  make  into  a  "crime."  It  would  be  paying  Mr. 
Harrington  a  very  bad  compliment  to  class  him  with  them. 
When,  before  a  coroner  who  either  dares  not  or  will  not  interfere, 
he  calls  servants  of  the  Queen  and,  what  is  more,  witnesses  who 
are  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Queen's  law,  "  villains," 
'•murderers,"  "scoundrels,"  "ruffians,"  and  "  liars,"  when  he 
threatens  to  kick  them,  "  to  get  them  the  punishment  of  murder," 
and  so  forth,  he  knows  very  well  what  he  is  about,  at  least  in  one 
way.  Mr.  Harrington  serves  his  masters  the  League,  not  with 
blackthorns,  but  with  blackguardly  language,  and  he  knows  that 
a  large  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  will  admire  him  for  so  doing. 
That  may  be  so,  and  it  may  be  as  necessary  for  a  man  in  Mr. 
Harrington's  position  to  indulge  in  a  little  Billingsgate  now  and 
then  as  for  his  colleagues,  the  representatives  of  the  League  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  to  indulge  from  time  to  time  in  a 
little  dynamite.  The  object  is  in  each  case  to  please  the  sub- 
scribers and  give  them  something  for  their  money.  But  we  are 
not  quite  so  sure  that  Home  Rulers  may  not  have  reckoned 
without  their  host  in  giving  Mr.  Harrington  a  commission  of 
bargee  talk  in  this  way.  Miss  Amy  Mander,  undergraduate  of 
Newnham,  member  of  the  Wolverhampton  School  Board,  and 
eulogist  of  the  "  enthusiastic  but  amenable  "  cavalry  and  blud- 
geonry  of  Tipperary,  may  admire  Mr.  Harrington  ;  Mr.  Conybeare 
may  admire  him;  Mr.  Labouchere  may  admire  him.  His  language 
is  very  much  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Thorold  ltogers  (though  un- 
relieved by  the  occasional  humour  of  that  politician),  and  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers  has  his  admirers.  But  we  believe  it  to  be  no 
secret  that  party  managers  do  not  regard  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  as  a 
very  desirable  candidate,  and  the  English  electorate  must  have 
reached  even  a  lower  level  than  the  worst  of  aristocrats  supposes 
if  it  likes  such  language  and  such  conduct  as  Mr.  Harrington's  at 
Mitchelstown.  All  mankind  know  that  they  may  some  time  or 
other  find  themselves  in  a  witness-box,  and  they  have  a  shrewd 
notion  that  it  i3  not  well  to  encourage  privileged  persons  (for 
Mr.  Harrington  in  his  capacity  of  barrister  is  as  privileged  as 
any  bloated  peer  of  them  all)  to  call  other  people,  under 
shelter  of  privilege,  scoundrels,  murderers,  liars,  ruffians,  and  so 
forth.  The  dear  delight  of  seeing  a  policeman  bullied  may  make 
an  Irishman  put  up  with  anything.  But,  except  actual  roughs 
and  criminals  (who  are  not  generally  voters),  few  people  in  Eng- 
land have  any  particular  dislike  to  a  policeman  as  such,  and  a 
great  many  people  in  England  (many  of  whom  are  voters)  have  a 
great  dislike  to  a  bullying  lawyer  as  such. 

Therefore,  though  the  carnal  man's  fingers  may  itch  a  little  to 
put  the  improper  recommendations  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  in 
practice,  and  introduce  Mr.  Harrington  to  congenial  mud  in  a 
horsepond,  we  do  not  think  that  this  would  be  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue.  Nor  are  we  even  sure  that  the  hint  of  disbarring  which 
has  been  urged  in  another  quarter  is  worth  attention.  Let, 
on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Harrington  have  rope — plenty  of  rope: 
and  let  his  use  of  it  be  chronicled  as  widely  as  possible  for 
the  edification  of  that  section  of  the  British  public  which  now 
sees  in  him  and  in  his  friends  a  combination  of  equal  parts  of  the 
angel,  the  martyr,  the  statesman,  and  the  prophet.  Let  them  see 
how  Mr.  Pameli's  intended  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  Home  Secretary, 
or  whatever  other  dignity  may  be  marked  out  for  Mr.  Harrington 
in  the  regenerated  Castle,  understands  the  language  of  a  gentle- 
man, the  duties  of  an  advocate,  the  respect  due  to  courts  of  law, 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  methods  of  justice.  Let  them 
imagine  the  people  of  Ulster,  the  landlords,  the  Irish  lodges,  sub- 
jected, not  merely  to  this  language  of  a  raving  fish-fag,  but  to 
practical  methods  corresponding  to  the  language.  Let  them  have 
every  chance  of  seeing  in  Mr.  Harrington  an  example  of  the  class 
of  person  to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  hand  Ireland  over. 
More  power,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Harrington's  tongue, and  let  anybody 
who  wishes  Home  Rule  to  be  saved  be  left  to  pray,  if  he  likes, 
for  its  salvation  from  Mr.  Harrington. 


IAKFA. 

ALMOST  at  the  foot  of  the  Sabine  Mountains,  about  six  miles 
from  Orte  and  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  stands  the  church 
of  the  monastery  of  Farfa.  It  is  beautifully  situated  ;  but  there 
is  little  in  the  building  to  interest  the  traveller  or  remind  him 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  house.  The  atrium  was  built 
by  a  cardinal  who  held  the  abbey  in  commendam  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  graceful  campanile  is  of  a  some- 
what earlier  date.  The  convent  has,  of  course,  shared  the  fate  of 
its  fellows;  and  the  conventual  buildings  are  rented,  we  were 
told,  by  some  Englishmen  who  are  engaged  in  farming.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  its  present  low  estate,  the  abbey  of  Earfa  was  one 


of  the  wealthiest  and  most  famous  of  the  ancient  monasteries  of 
Italy.  Its  records  have  lately  received  special  attention  from  two 
able  and  industrious  students  of  the  early  history  of  their  country, 
Siguor  Ignazio  Giorgi,  the  sub-librarian  of  the  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  at  Rome,  and  Count  Ugo  Balzani,  the  author  of  a 
charming  little  book  on  the  Italian  Chroniclers,  reviewed  in 
these  columns  August  4,  1883.  These  scholars  are  now  jointly 
editing  the  Register  of  Farfa  for  the  Societa  Romana  di  Storia 
Patria,  a  splendid  work,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later  ;  and  a  few 
years  ago  Signor  Giorgi  published  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
Register  and  on  the  other  works  of  its  author,  Gregory  of  Catino. 
Each  period  in  the  early  history  of  the  abbey  has  its  own  litera- 
ture, and  the  records  of  the  house  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
affairs  of  Central  Italy  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  on  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Farfa  was  partly  founded  by  Faroald  II.,  Duke 
of  Spoleto,  and  was  protected  and  enriched  by  the  Lombard 
rulers  of  Italy ;  its  first  abbot  and  co-founder  was  a  Frank,  as 
indeed  most  of  his  successors  were  for  a  century  and  a  half;  and, 
accordingly,  the  monastery  was  likewise  favoured  by  Frankish 
Kings  and  Emperors.  Nor  did  its  relations  with  the  Empire 
cease  with  the  extinction  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty,  it  was 
in  immediate  dependence  on  the  Emperor,  formed  part  of  the 
Imperial  possessions,  and  was  exempt  from  Papal  interference. 
The  monks  prided  themselves  on  the  independence  they  thus 
enjoyed;  they  believed  that  the  prosperity  of  their  house  was 
increased  or  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to  their  fidelity  to 
the  Emperor,  and  boldly  upheld  the  Imperial  cause  against  the 
Papacy.  The  first  Farfa  book,  the  Constructio  Farfensis,  was 
the  work  of  a  monk  of  the  ninth  century.  The  late  Dr.  L. 
Bethmann,  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  it,  for  it  seems  to 
have  been  lost  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  gave 
its  name  to  a  short  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  abbey, 
which  he  edited  in  the  Monumenta  Gei-maniee  (Scriptores)  T.  XI. 
Signor  Giorgi,  however,  contends,  with  some  reason,  that  the 
manuscript  Bethmann  printed  is  not  the  original  work,  but  a 
lectionary  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  monks,  and  he  further 
points  out  that  the  larger  part  of  it  was  printed  long  before  it 
appeared  in  the  Monumenta  in  the  two  famous  collections  of 
Mabillon  and  the  Bollandists.  At  the  same  time  there  can,  we 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  it  fairly  represents  the  Constructio,  and 
it  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  it.  The  anonymous  writer  relates  at 
some  length  the  circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  by  a  Frankish  pilgrim,  Thomas  of 
Maurienne,  and  Faroald,  Duke  of  Spoleto.  As  the  legend  of  an 
earlier  foundation  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  of  a 
destruction  by  the  Lombards,  or,  according  to  one  account,  by  the 
Vandals,  holds  a  place  in  the  story  of  the  work  of  Thomas,  it 
should  not  be  wholly  rejected.  A  church  or  oratory,  no  doubt, 
stood  on  the  spot  before  his  days.  The  version  that  we  have 
of  the  Constructio  introduces  into  the  story  of  Thomas  an 
episode  in  the  lives  of  Paldo,  Taso,  and  Tato,  the  joint  founders  of 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Vincent  on  the  Volturno,  and  gives  brief 
notices  of  the  early  abbots  of  Farfa  down  to  857,  the  date  at  which 
the  author  of  the  original  book  probably  ended  his  work.  It  was 
a  time  of  great  prosperity,  broken  only  by  one  short  period  of 
trouble,  which  was  caused  by  the  irregular  appointment  of  an 
Englishman  named  Wigbert  to  the  office  of  abbot.  He  behaved 
scandalously,  and  after  eleven  months  Desiderius,  the  Lombard 
King,  ordered  the  gastald  of  Rieti  to  turn  him  out.  By  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century  no  abbey  in  Italy  was  so  splendid  as  Farfa  ; 
none  save  Nonantola  was  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it.  A 
wonderful  account  is  given  of  its  vast  possessions,  its  six  churches, 
its  gorgeous  vestments,  and  its  many  books,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
by  what  we  have  of  the  Constructio,  it  is  evident  that  a  higher 
literary  standard  was  maintained  there  than  in  other  Italian 
monasteries  at  this  period.  The  decay  of  all  this  magnificence  is 
described  in  the  Destructio,  written  by  Abbot  Hugo  early  in  the 
eleventh  century.  After  a  defence  of  six  years  the  abbey  was 
abandoned  to  the  Saracens  and  was  accidentally  burnt ;  the  con- 
gregation was  divided,  many  were  slain,  and  when  the  survivors 
returned  and  rebuilt  their  house  all  monastic  life  was  abandoned  ; 
the  abbots  lived  like  secular  princes,  the  brethren  married  and 
made  homes  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Three  claimants  for  the 
abbotship,  two  of  whom  had  joined  in  murdering  their  predecessor, 
held  different  parts  of  the  vast  monastic  estates,  and  the  two 
murderers  carried  on  war  with  each  other.  Among  the  many  in- 
teresting matters  recorded  in  the  Destructio  is  the  attempt  of 
Alberic,  Prince  of  the  Romans,  to  introduce  the  Cluniac  reform 
into  the  monasteries  of  Central  Italy.  He  was  unsuccessful  at 
Farfa,  and  the  abbey  was  finally  saved  from  further  decay  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  who  asserted  their  special 
rights  over  it.  Although  Abbot  Hugo  obtained  his  office  by 
simony,  he  repented  of  his  sin,  and,  after  his  confirmation  by 
Otto  HI.,  reformed  his  house  after  the  model  of  Cluny,  and  re- 
stored it  to  its  old  greatness.  Besides  his  Destructio,  a  book  of 
great  historical  value,  he  has  left  us  some  interesting  notices  of 
his  own  life  and  work. 

Under  Hugo  the  abbey  entered  on  a  new  period  of  prosperity, 
and  its  restoration  to  literary  activity  is  illustrated  by  the  writings 
of  its  greatest  chronicler,  Gregory  of  Catino,  who  was  born  in 
1062,  and  carried  on  his  labours  until  he  was  seventy.  His  largest 
work,  which  he  called  the  Liber  Gemniayraphus  sive  Cleronomialis 
Ecclesice  Farfensis,  the  Iieyesto  di  Farfa,  has  itself  had  a  curious 
history  ;  for,  among  other  vicissitudes,  it  was  at  one  time  used  as 
a  footstool  by  a  French  PrSfet.  It  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  Signor  Giorgi  and  Count  Balzani  are  now  for  the  first 
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time  giving  its  treasures  to  1  lie  world.  Tlio  Register  of  Farfa 
contains  a  series  of  over  twelve  hundred  documents,  reaching  from 
705  to  the  copyist's  own  time.  The  editors  have  already  pro- 
duced tlic>  second  and  third  volumes  of  their  work',  which  contain 
all  the  documents  down  to  1024;  their  first  volume  will  be  devoted 
to  indexos,  to  a  collection  of  Canons  inserted  in  the  Register,  and 
to  a  preface  which  will  treat  both  of  the  Register  itself  and  of  the 
wholo  history  of  the  abbey.  The  work  is  beautifully  got  up;  for 
the  Municipality  of  Home  has,  with  enlightened  liberality,  con- 
tributed to  the  cost  of  production.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  this  Register,  for  it  throws  a  Hood  of  light 
on  some  of  the  most  obscure  periods  of  Italian  history.  Besides 
th9  diplomas  of  emperors,  kings,  and  dukes,  it  presents  us  with  a 
perfect  aud  lively  picture  of  the  system  of  logal  administration 
under  the  Lombards  and  Franks,  and  contains  numberless  notices 
of  the  agriculture  and  the  social  condition  and  usages  of  the 
Italian  people.  We  find,  for  example,  transfers  of  "coloni" 
sometimes  by  name  with  their  wives  and  families,  of  slaves,  and 
of  the  dwellings  of  each  class  ;  and  among  these  there  is  a  curious 
deed  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  granting  the  abbey  a  fisherman  of  Rieti 
named  Aunefrid,  with  his  wife,  his  sons,  his  house,  and  his 
fishery.  Again,  the  right  of  sons  to  a  fixed  portion  of  the  paternal 
estate,  the  father  having  power  of  alienation  only  as  regards  a 
certain  portion,  is  illustrated  by  two  or  three  documents  ;  while 
one  of  754  is  a  remarkable  deed  of  family  partnership  for  purposes 
of  cultivation,  executed  with  the  consent  of  the  lords  of  the  lands 
to  which  it  refers.  The  most  noteworthy  portions  of  the  Register, 
however,  are  the  reports  of  trials  in  which  the  abbey  was  con- 
cerned. Some  of  these  are  lively  reading.  The  report  of  a  case 
tried  in  the  year  998  is  of  peculiar  importance ;  for  it  shows  that 
even  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  men  occasionally  claimed 
the  Lombard  law,  aud  that  the  right  to  do  so  was  highly  valued. 
The  priests  of  St.  Eustathius  disputed  with  Abbot  Hugo  the  pos- 
session of  two  churches  in  the  ninth  regio  of  Rome  "in  thermis 
alexandrinis."  They  appealed  to  Otto  III.,  and  the  case  was 
heard  before  an  Imperial  judge,  "domnus  leo  archidiaconus,"  and 
certain  judges  appointed  by  the  Pope.  The  Abbot  having  demanded 
a  postponement  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  provided  with  an 
advocate,  the  Imperial  judge,  who  was  evidently  the  president  of 
the  Court,  objected — 

Et  contra  ille :  "  Nequaquam,  sed  dabo  tibi  advocatum  qui  pro  te  respon- 
deat." Et  abbas :  "  Volo  scire  si  dederis  miehi  advocatum  romanum  aut 
langobardum."  Et  ille  :  "  Romanum  dabo  tibi."  Et  abbas  :  "  Nolit  deus 
ut  res  nostri  monasterii  aliquando  sub  lege  romana  vixisset,  sed  sub  lege 
langobarda,  propterea  nolo  romanum  advocatum."  Et  ille:  "  Vclis,  nolis, 
legem  roraanam  babes  facere."  At  contradicebat  abbas  nullatenus  se 
facturum,  nisi  ex  ore  domni  imperatoris  audisset.  In  tali  autein  alter- 
catiotie,  puedictus  domnus  leo  manibussuis  eum  comprehendit per cueulluni, 
etjuxta  se  sedere  fecit.  Cui  et  dixit:  "  Hodie  non  exies  de  isto  placito, 
nisi  legem  feceris."  Et  iterum  abbas  :  "  Ego  non  contradico  legem,  sed  si 
permiseris  guadimonium  tibi  dabo  juxta  meam  legem,  donee  vadam  ad 
meum  monasterium  et  revertar  cum  advocato  simul  et  judicibus." — 
111.  138. 

The  Abbot  obtained  his  demand.  When  the  case  was  resumed,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  the  Abbot's  advocate  a  "  judex"  to 
pronounce  on  points  touching  his  own  law,  and  the  Imperial 
judge  swore  him  on  the  Gospels  that  he  would  do  justly  : — 

Ad  hoc  abbas  contristatus  aiebat :  "  Domne,  quare  hoc  fecisti  ?  tulisti 
advocatum  meum,  modo  pro  me  quia  respondet  ?  "  Et  ille  :  "  Ego  dabo 
tibi  alium  advocatum  pro  co."  Tunc  prajcepit  petro  filio  rainerii  de  comi- 
tatu  reatino,  qui  ex  parte  ipsius  monasterii  erat,  ut  ipse  advocatus  tieret. 
Ad  lueo  abbas :  "  Domne,  iste  advocatus  nescit  respondere  pro  me."  Et 
domnus  leo  :  "  Ego  do  licentiam  priori  advocato  tuo,  ut  eum  instruat 
qualiter  respondeat." — P.  139. 

So  the  "judex  "  taught  the  Abbot's  new  advocate  what  he  was  to 
say.  A  forty  years'  possession  by  the  Abbot  was  established.  On  this 
the  priests  pleaded  that  a  quit-rent  (pensio)  had  been  paid  by  the 
abbey  for  the  churches.  This  the  Lombard  "judex"  declared 
was  of  no  consequence  according  to  his  law ;  but  offered,  if 
it  would  satisfy  the  Court  and  the  Roman  "  judices,"  that  the 
Abbot  should  call  witnesses  to  deny  the  payment,  and  that  then 
the  conflict  of  evidence  should  be  decided  in  Lombard  fashion  by 
combat.  The  priests'  witnesses,  however,  broke  down  in  cross- 
examination,  the  Abbot  gained  his  case,  and  the  priests  were 
ordered  by  the  Court  to  deliver  him  the  churches  then  and 
there : — 

Et  apprehenderunt  baculum  simul  et  cartam  per  quam  litigabant,  ct 
refutaverunt  atque  dederuut  iu  mantis  hugonis  abbatis  et  hubcrti  advocati 
sui. — P.  140. 

Even  if  these  volumes  contained  little  else  of  interest  besides 
this  report,  we  should  have  welcomed  them;  as  it  is,  it  is  impossible 
to  turn  over  many  pages  without  lighting  on  something  we  are  glad 
to  have.  We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of  Gregory's 
other  works,  nor  need  we  say  much  about  them,  for  Count 
Balzani  has  described  them  in  his  "  Italian  Chroniclers."  His 
Lilier  Largitorius,  or  collection  of  leases,  and  his  Floriger,  or  index 
to  the  charters  of  the  abbey,  are  still  unprinted  :  the  Floriger  is 
of  small  importance,  but  the  Largitorius  is  full  of  information 
respecting  the  system  of  holding  and  cultivating  land  that  pre- 
vailed in  Italy  during  the  middle  ages.  His  Chronicon  Farfense, 
arathervexatiouscompromi.se  between  a  chronicle,  a  chartulary,  and 
a  terrier,has  been  printed  by  Muratori  in  his  Scriptores,  T.  II.  p.  ii. 
A  fifth  work,  attributed  to  Gregory,  the  Orthodoxa  Defensio 
Jmperialis,  has  been  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Signer 
Giorgi  in  his  II  Rcgesto  di  Farfa  e  le  altre  Opere  di  Gregorio 
de  Catino  (Roma,  1879).  The  authorship  of  the  Defensio  is  un- 
certain, and  we  think  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 


resemblance  between  it.  and  the  known  works  of  Gregory  in  point 
of  stylo;  in  matter  and  in  manner  of  treatment  it  is  wholly  unlike 
anything  else  ho  wrote.  It  contains  a  remarkable  defence  of  the 
position  of  the  Imperial  party  and  of  the  right  of  the  Emperor  to 
grant  investiture  by  the  gift  of  the  ring  and  stall';  it  was  certainly 
written  by  a  monk  of  Farfa,  and  is  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the 
convent.  Signer  Giorgi  has  done  excellent  service  in  printing  it, 
and  in  calling  attention  to  the  error  made  by  Wattuinbaeh  and 
Gregorovius  in  assigning  it  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  ;  it  belongs, 
as  he  points  out  from  internal  evidence,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
and  was  written  before  his  Imperial  coronation  on  April  22,  nil, 
and  probably  before  the  violent  scene  that  took  place  in  the 
Vatican  on  February  12  of  the  same  year.  Farfa  had  upheld  the 
anti-Pope  Clement,  and  Gregory  VII.  had  threatened  its  abbot, 
Berald  I., with  excommunication  at  theCouncil  of  1078.  Four  years 
later  Berald  received  Henry  IV.  with  great  magniliceuce  when  ho 
retired  from  the  second  siege  of  Rome.  The  Defensio  sets  forth  the 
grounds  on  which  the  convent  opposed  the  papal  pretensions. 
The  abbey  remained  faithful  to  the  Imperial  cause  in  after  times 
until  it  lost  its  independent  position.  It  became  subject  to  the 
popes,  its  glory  decayed  under  their  dominion,  and  in  1400 
Boniface  IX.  granted  it  in  comiuendam  to  one  of  his  nephews. 


THE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BROKERS  and  jobbers  are  unanimous  in  the  complaint  that 
the  present  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  disappoint- 
ing and  unprosperous  on  the  Stock  Exchange  that  they  re- 
member for  a  long  time  past.     It  has  been  all  the  more  dis- 
appointing because  it  began  with  high  hopes.    At  the  close  of 
last  autumn  there  was  a  universal  conviction  that  trade  was 
rapidly  improving  throughout  Europe.    It  had  improved  in  a 
very  marked  manner  in  the  United  States,  and  the  influence  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  argued,  must  tell  so  strongly  upon  Europe 
that  there  would  be  a  considerable  revival  here  also ;  all  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  and  more  particularly  railroads,  would  in 
consequence  benefit ;   the  prospect   of  better  dividends  would 
encourage  the  general  public  to  buy ;  and,  with  the  hope  every- 
where of  rising  prices,  there  would  be  an  active  and  lucrative 
business  transacted  throughout  this  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices 
generally  have  fallen,  and  the  year  has  been  the  reverse  of  profitable. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  Prince  Bismarck's 
famous  speech  in  January  last  led  to  a  panic  upon  nearly  every 
Bourse  and  Stock  Exchange  in  Europe.    The  greatest  sufferer  was 
the  Paris  Bourse,  in  which  the  outside  or  unofficial  market  was 
almost  entirely  ruined,  and  since  then  speculation  there  has  been 
nearly  paralyzed.    The  other  Continental  Bourses  suffered  very 
severely  also,  and  the  London  Stock  Exchange  shared  in  the 
general  losses,  though  it  was  much  better  able  to  bear  the  shock 
than  the  Continental  Bourses.    War,  nevertheless,  was  avoided ; 
but  all  through  the  spring  and  summer  there  has  been  a  constant 
fear  that  it  might  break  out.     The  Schnaebele  incident,  the 
warnings  of  the  German  press  respecting  Russian  finance,  the 
insurrection  in  Afghanistan,  the  change  of  Ministry  in  Servia,  and 
the  state  of  Bulgaria  have  kept  the  public  in  a  state  of  unrest  and 
anxiety.    Consequently  there  has  been  no  revival  of  business 
upon  the  Continental  Bourses.    The  prices  of  foreign  Government 
bonds,  it  is  true,  have  recovered  to  a  large  extent  from  the  fall  of 
January  and  February ;  but  new  business  has  almost  disappeared. 
And  in  the  United  States  matters  have  been  scarcely  more 
satisfactory.    American  capitalists  and  speculators  were  obliged 
to  buy  the  vast  masses  of  bonds  and  shares  which  were  sold  by 
Europeans  during  the  scare  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and,  as 
European  investors  and  speculators  have  not  bought  back  what 
they  then  sold,  the  Americans  have  been  obliged  to  hold  what 
they  bought  only  in  the  hope  of  selling  again  at  a  considerable 
profit  when  confidence  revived.    The  war  scare  was  quickly 
followed,  too,  by  the  scare  caused  by  the  passing  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act  through  Congress.    The  Act  has  proved 
rather  beneficial  than  the  reverse ;  but  at  the  time  the  worst 
effects  were  predicted  from  it,  and  investors  and  speculators  were 
completely  alarmed  by  the  predictions.    Strikes,  the  breakdown 
of  "  corners  "  in  coffee  and  wheat,  some  bank  failures  in  the  West, 
the  difficulties  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton,  and  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Companies,  and,  lastly,  the  dear- 
ness  and  scarcity  of  money,  have  all  combined  to  disturb  and 
disarrange  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.    And  the  difficulties 
of  that  Stock  Exchange  have  been  reflected  in  Europe,  and  have 
stopped  business  here.    Thus  fear  of  war  and  fear  of  difficul- 
ties in  the  American  money  market  have  checked  enterprise  in 
the  stock  markets  of  Europe  and  America,  have  caused  prices  to 
tend  downwards,  and,  in  consequence,  have  rendered  business  both 
dull  and  unprofitable.    Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  ? 

The  political  situation  is  apparently  unchanged.  The  danger  of 
war  seems  as  great  now  as  it  was  last  January,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  those  who  were  then  scared  should 
take  courage  now  to  engage  in  new  ventures.  But  the  summer 
has  passed  away  without  bringing  on  war,  and  we  have  reached  a 
time  of  year  when  it  is  not  likely  that  military  operations  on  a 
great  scale  will  be  begun.  Therefore,  people  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  some  months  of  peace.  The  Stock  Exchange  public 
soon  leaves  out  of  account  dangers  which  are  not  seen  to  be 
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imminent ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  state  of  the  Continent,  there  may  he  a  very  considerable 
revival  of  speculation.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
revival  will  begin  upon  the  Continent.  The  Paris  Bourse  has  not 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  at  the  end  of  last  January, 
and  the  German  Bourses  have  quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  to 
maintain  prices  at  their  present  level.  Here  in  London  a  specula- 
tion in  foreign  Government  bonds  is  even  less  likely.  For  some 
years  past  the  British  public  have  not  been  investing  in  foreign 
Government  bonds,  except  perhaps  in  the  bonds  of  the  South 
American  States.  The  speculation  began  in  Berlin,  and  has  been 
continued  chiefly  on  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  Bourses. 
English  investors  have  sold  at  the  higher  prices  which  have  ruled, 
and  English  speculators  have  not  participated  largely  in  the 
movement  originated  in  Berlin.  A.  speculation,  therefore,  in 
foreign  Government  bonds  is  probable  only  if  there  is  an  out- 
break of  speculative  activity  in  some  other  classes  of  securities, 
and  thus  a  general  speculative  feeling  is  generated  all  over  the 
•world.  And  a  considerable  rise  of  prices  in  home  railway 
stocks  is  hardly  more  probable.  Trade  is  improving,  but  the 
improvement  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  the  prospect  of  any 
marked  increase  in  railway  dividends  is  not  good.  Profits,  be- 
sides, for  some  years  past  have  not  been  large,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  not  a  very  large  sum  waiting  for  investment.  Add  to 
all  this  that  the  prices  of  home  railway  stocks  have  continued 
high  all  through  the  years  of  depression.  There  is  only  one  de- 
partment in  which  a  very  great  speculative  movement  is  at  all 
probable,  and  that  is  the  department  for  American  railroad  securi- 
ties. If  business  becomes  active  there,  prices,  in  consequence, 
rise  considerably,  and  a  speculative  feeling  is  thus  generated; 
it  may  extend  to  other  departments  and  bring  about  a  general 
upward  movement.  But,  apparently,  it  is  only  in  the  market 
for  American  railroad  securities  that  an  upward  movement  can 
originate.  Here  in  London,  however,  there  is  not  much  likelihood 
of  a  marked  revival  of  speculation  just  at  present;  for  one  reason, 
because  the  future  course  of  the  money  market  is  very  obscure. 
The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  allowed  the  stock  of 
gold  tbey  hold  to  fall  dangerously  low.  Their  reserve,  therefore, 
is  hardly  adequate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  if  a  drain 
of  gold  for  New  York  should  set  in  money  might  become  ex- 
ceedingly dear  and  scarce.  With  this  prospect  before  them, 
prudent  men  are  hardly  likely  to  engage  in  new  risks  of  any 
magnitude.  But  if  there  should  be  a  marked  rise  in  the  prices  of 
American  railroad  securities  in  New  York,  speculators  here  in 
London  would  begin  to  buy,  a  speculative  feeling  would  arise 
amongst  the  public,  and  the  London  Stock  Exchange  as  usual 
would  follow  the  lead  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
course  of  the  stock  markets  within  the  next  few  months,  therefore, 
depends  mainly  on  the  course  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  in  its  turn  that  depends  mainly  upon  the  New  York  money 
market.  If  money  continues  very  scarce,  so  that  speculators  fear 
that  they  may  not  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements,  speculation 
eannot  become  active.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  money  becomes 
more  abundant,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  all  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  out  arrangements  can  be  obtained 
on  terms  not  too  exorbitant,  then  it  is  extremely  probable  that  an 
outburst  of  speculative  activity  is  near  at  hand.  The  state  of  the 
money  market  in  New  York  results  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  Government  greatly  exceeds  its  ex- 
penditure, and  that  in  consequence  there  is  a  very  large  surplus 
which  the  Government  so  far  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
the  Treasury  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  United  States 
Treasury  does  not  employ  a  bank,  like  our  own  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  not  permitted 
directly  to  lend  the  money  paid  into  the  Treasury.  His  means, 
therefore,  of  giving  relief  to  the  market  are  limited,  but,  so  far  as 
those  means  allow,  he  has  been  acting  with  great  judgment 
hitherto.  Until,  however,  Congress  interferes  with  effect,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Executive  Government  to  give  full  relief;  and 
the  course  of  the  market,  therefore,  will  depend  to  some  extent,  at 
all  events,  upon  the  opinion  formed  of  the  policy  that  Congress 
■will  adopt.  It  has  now  been  brought  home  in  the  most  telling 
•way  to  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  that  the  existing 
system  of  taxation  with  the  existing  system  of  expenditure  in- 
flicts great  injury  upon  the  trade  of  the  whole  country.  Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  have  been  paying  for  some  time  past 
from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  their 
legitimate  business.  No  more  decisive  evidence  could  be  afforded 
of  the  injury  that  is  being  done  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  a  practical  people  like  the  American,  we  may  reasonably 
assume,  will  not  allow  a  system  to  go  oil  which  is  thus  proved 
to  be  injurious. 

If  once  the  general  public  comes  to  this  conclusion,  and  in  con- 
sequence if  public  opinion  decides  either  that  the  tariff  must  be 
reduced  or  that  the  expenditure  must  be  increased,  then  we  may 
reasonably  expect  very  considerable  ease  in  the  New  York  money 
market.  Next  month,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  money  tends  to  How 
back  from  the  agricultural  districts  to  the  reserve  cities.  In  all 
former  years  this  has  beeu  found  to  be  the  case,  and  doubtless  it 
will  happen  this  year  also.  The  new  reserve  cities,  it  is  true,  may 
retain  much  of  the  money  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  New 
York,  and  the  reflux  to  New  York  may,  therefore,  be  much  less 
than  in  past  years ;  but  there  will  be  a  return  of  money  from  the  I 
agricultural  districts  to  the  reserve  cities.  In  the  reserve  cities 
money  will  thus  tend  to  become  more  plentiful  and  cheaper,  and, 
if  the" return  flow  to  New  York  is  less  tnan  to  other  places  at  first, 


money  will  be  ultimately  attracted  to  New  York  also,  because 
there  it  will  command  a  higher  price  than  elsewhere.  Upon  the 
■whole,  therefore,  the  probability  is  that  the  New  York  money 
market  will  be  neither  so  disturbed  nor  so  stringent  next  month 
as  has  been  feared.  Even  during  September,  although  the  rates 
of  interest  and  discount  are  extremely  high,  the  actual  scarcity 
of  money  is  less  than  it  has  often  been  in  the  month  of  September 
before.  But,  if  the  prospect  of  the  money  market  should  become 
brighter,  we  may  almost  certainly  count  upon  a  considerable  rise  of 
prices  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  Prices  generally  are  lower  now 
than  they  were  last  autumn,  and  yet  the  earnings  of  the  railroads 
are  very  much  larger  than  they  were  twelve  months  ago.  Trade, 
too,  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  there  is  decided  pro- 
sperity throughout  the  Union.  Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  the 
fears  entertained  of  dear  and  scarce  money,  it  is  certain  that 
prices  would  be  much  higher  than  they  are ;  and,  if  the  fears  of 
dear  money  fall  away,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  will 
be  a  steady  advance  in  prices  from  now  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Furthermore,  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  has  made  wars  of 
rates  much  more  difficult  than  formerly.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  Act,  indeed,  was  to  prevent  wars  of  rates  in  future.  If  it 
has  not  done  that,  it  at  least  has  imposed  very  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  wars  of  rates,  and  this  is  another  decided  advan- 
tage to  railway  investors  generally.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  great  syndicate  of  capitalists  which  ended  the 
last  war  of  rates,  and  since  then  has  been  extending  its  influence 
over  all  the  railroads  serving  New  York,  has  the  greatest  interest 
in  advancing  prices.  Whether  it  will  succeed,  however,  depends 
not  so  much  upon  railroad  earnings  or  upon  future  hopes  as  upon 
the  course  of  the  money  market.  Unless  speculators  can  count 
with  reasonable  certainty  upon  being  able  to  borrow  from  bankers 
the  amounts  they  require  to  fulfil  their  engagements  there  cannot 
be  any  speculative  activity,  and  without  speculative  activity  there 
cannot  be  a  material  rise  in  Stock  Exchange  prices. 


GILBERT  WHITE  AS  A  NATURALIST. 

DURING  the  first  few  bright  days  of  spring,  when  the  lilac 
buds  are  swelling,  and  perhaps  a  few  small  leaves  have 
appeared  on  the  elder,  when  the  common  garden  weeds  such  as 
groundsel,  chickweed,  and  dandelions  blossom,  and,  from  the 
absence  of  other  flowers,  receive  attention  and  a  tolerance  which 
is  refused  them  later  on — when  the  thrush,  and  lark,  and  chaffinch 
begin  to  sing,  and  a  stray  orange-tipped  butterfly  appears,  many 
good  resolutions  are  formed  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  to  take  the  study  of  natural  history  seriously 
in  hand.  Experts  in  the  'ologies,  whose  technicalities  are  much 
less  formidable  in  the  prospective  than  the  actual  application,  are 
consulted,  and  handbook,  diaries,  microscopes,  and  other  apparatus 
are  got  together.  But  somehow  the  study  does  not  prosper ;  the 
season  comes  on  apace,  and  the  student  is  bewildered  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  number  and  variety  of  phenomena  presented  to 
his  notice,  and  he  is  compelled  either  to  abandon  or  put  off  his 
study  to  a  more  convenient  season.  The  natural  historian — we 
mean  the  observer  and  recorder  of  natural  phenomena,  not  the 
classifier  and  iudexer  of  natural  objects — will  do  well  to  prepare 
himself  for  this  kind  of  study  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  life  and  methods  of  study  of  other  natural  historians,  and 
especially  of  the  prince  of  them — Gilbert  White  of  Selborne. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  naturalist,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not 
made  ;  but  this  is  true  only  of  the  mental  qualities  of  sympathy 
and  reverence  for  nature  and  truthfulness  in  observing  and  record- 
ing phenomena  which  they  possess  in  common.  Suitable  sur- 
roundings and  the  stimulus  of  kindred  spirits  are  important  agents 
in  developing  a  taste  for  natural  history.  In  his  tenth  letter  to 
Pennant  (the  first  relating  to  natural  history,  and  probably  the 
first  written)  Gilbert  White  remarks: — "It  has  been  my  mis- 
fortune never  to  have  had  any  neighbours  whose  studies  have  led 
them  towards  the  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge ;  so  that,  for 
want  of  a  companion  to  quicken  my  industry  and  sharpen  my 
attention,  I  have  made  but  slender  progress  in  a  kind  of  informa- 
tion to  which  I  have  been  attached  from  my  childhood."  But, 
although  this  sentence  was  written  about  twenty  years  before  the 
publication  of  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne, 
and  during  which  time  much  of  its  material  was  collected  under 
the  stimulus  of  an  active  correspondence  with  Pennant,  Barrington, 
and  other  naturalists,  White  seems  to  have  underrated  the  in- 
fluence and  congenial  tastes  of  several  members  of  his  own  family 
and  other  friends  of  his  boyhood,  when  the  taste  for  natural 
history  is  chiefly  acquired,  as  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the 
series  of  private  letters  published  in  187/  by  Professor  Bell. 
Gilbert  White  had  four  brothers  and  a  sister,  who  were  interested, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  pursuits  similar  to  his  own,  and 
who  must  have  been  his  companions  in  boyhood.  Benjamin 
White  was  a  publisher  of  works  on  natural  history  in  London, 
and  it  was  doubtless  through  him  that  Gilbert  became  acquainted 
with  Pennant  and  Barrington,  and  from  whom  he  received  books 
and  information  on  the  current  literature  of  his  favourite  subject 
of  study.  In  the  letters  to  Pennant  and  Barrington  there  are 
I  frequent  references  to  observations  made  at  Gibraltar  by  another 
brother,  the  lie  v.  John  White ;  and  we  gather  from  the  private 
correspondence  that  Gilbert  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  a  work 
on  the  natural  history  of  Gibraltar  which  his  brother  was 
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preparing  for  publication,  but  which  unfortunately  never  saw 
the  li°ht.  It  was  also  this  brother  who  carried  on  a  correspon- 
•denco  with  Linnreus,  which  was  prompted  by  Gilbert.  A  third 
brother,  Thomas  White,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and 
had  kindred  tastes  with  Gilbert;  for,  on  bis  retirement  from 
business  as  a  City  merchant,  he  proceeded  to  collect,  materials  for 
a  history  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  part  of  which  Gilhert  was 
himself  writing.  White's  sister  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Barker,  who  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  country 
gentleman  possessed  of  much  natural  knowledge,  relative  to  which 
he  was  in  frequent  correspondence  with  Gilbert  White.  Later, 
W  hite  had  two  nephews,  to  whom  be  was  much  attached,  and 
whom  he  inspired  with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his  favourite  pur- 
suits. His  nephew  John  lived  with  him  for  several  years ;  and, 
from  his  inquisitive  disposition,  he  must  have  proved  an  active 
stimulus  and  help  to  his  uncle ;  while  the  correspondence  with  his 
nephew  Samuel  Barker  shows  that  his  general  reading,  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  of  nature,  was  severely  tested  by  the  questionings 
of  that  ingenious  young  man. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  records  of  Gilbert  White's  boyhood. 
His  grandfather  was  vicar  of  Selborne,  and  bis  father  was  a  bar- 
rister. Gilbert  was  born  at  Selborne  on  July  1 8th,  1720,  but 
seems  to  have  spent  the  first  thirteen  years  of  his  life  at  Compton, 
near  Guildford,  and  at  Harting,  in  Sussex ;  but  all  his  subsequent 
life,  except  when  at  school  at  Basingstoke  and  at  college  at 
Oxford,  was  spent  in  or  near  his  native  village  of  Selborne,  which, 
from  the  great  variety  of  country  downs,  forest,  hills,  dales,  sunken 
lanes,  and  commons,  was  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  study  of 
natural  history.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  Gilbert  White 
received  the  earliest  and  strongest  impetus  to  study  natural  pheno- 
mena from  his  contact  in  his  boyhood  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Stephen  Hales,  the  ingenious  author  of  Vegetable  Statics,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  White's  biographers  and 
commentators.  In  Mr.  Marsham's  first  letter  to  Gilbert  White,  after 
-complimenting  him  on  the  publication  of  his  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  have  kept  a  poor  imperfect  journal 
about  fifty  years,  but  it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  leafing 
And  growth  of  trees ;  and  was  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  my 
most  estimable  friend  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,"  to  which  White 
replied,  "  I  am  glad  you  happened  to  mention  your  most  estimable 
friend  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  because  he  was  also  my  most 
valued  friend,  and  in  former  days  near  neighbour  during  the 
summer  months.  For  though  his  usual  abode  was  at  Teddington, 
yet  did  he  for  many  years  reside  for  about  two  months  at  his 
rectory  at  Faringdon"  (where,  by  the  way,  White  was  afterwards 
curate  for  many  years),  "  which  is  only  two  miles  from  hence,  and 
was  well  known  to  my  grandfather  and  father,  as  well  as  to 
myself."  Another  letter  of  White's  to  Marsham  is  devoted  to  an 
■account  of  some  of  Hales's  scientific  inquiries  and  their  practical 
application  to  sanitary  purposes,  and  he  observes,  "  It  was 
■elegantly  remarked  on  our  common  friend  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  by 
one  who  has  written  his  character  in  Latin,  that '  scientiam  nbilo- 
-eophicam  usibus  humanis  famulari  jussit.'  ....  His  whole  mind 
seemed  replete  with  experiment,  which  of  course  gave  a  tincture 
and  turn  to  his  conversation,  often  somewhat  peculiar,  but  always 
interesting."  Hales  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  in  1761,  when 
White  was  only  forty-one  years  of  age,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
in  his  young  and  most  impressionable  days  that  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  this  practical  philosopher  and  naturalist ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  from  him  that  White  as  well  as  Marsham  acquired  the 
taste  for  observing  and  recording  periodic  natural  phenomena — 
the  aspect  of  nature  to  which  he  devoted  most  attention. 

Gilbert  White  is  an  example  of  the  evolution  of  the  naturalist 
out  of  the  sportsman.  Notwithstanding  he  was  being  educated  for 
the  Church,  he  was  a  keen  sportsman  as  a  young  man,  his  favourite 
pursuit  being  shooting.  His  carefully  kept  college  accounts  show 
that  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on  powder  and  shot,  and  we 
know  that  he  kept  dogs  both  at  home  and  at  college.  In  his 
letter  on  gossamers  he  says  : — "  On  September  21,  1 741  "  (when  he 
was  in  his  21st  year),  "  being  then  on  a  visit  and  intent  on  field 
■diversions,  I  rose  before  daybreak  ;  when  I  came  into  the  enclosures 
J  found  the  stubble  and  clover-grounds  matted  all  over  with  a 
thick  coat  of  cobwebs.  .  .  .  When  the  dogs  attempted  to  hunt 
their  eyes  were  so  blinded  and  hoodwinked  that  they  could  not 
proceed,  so  that,  finding  my  sport  interrupted,  I  returned  home 
musing  in  my  mind  on  the  oddness  of  the  occurrence."  Many 
years  later  (1780)  he  showed  the  survival  of  his  sporting  instincts 
by  referring  in  the  following  jocular  manner  to  the  achievements 
of  one  of  his  nephews:—"  My  nephew  Diehard  has  been  here; 
be  was  quite  transported  beyond  himself  with  the  pleasure  of 
shooting,  and,  after  walking  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  killed 
one  woodcock,  which  ill-fated  bird  took  the  pains  to  migrate  from 
Scandinavia  to  be  shot  by  a  cockney  who  never  shot  a  bird 
before  !  "  White  always  looked  with  leniency  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy  on  the  sporting  instincts  of  mankind.  "  Con- 
sidering the  strong  propensity  in  human  natures  towards  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  it  is  not  wonderful,"  he  remarks  in  his 
Antiquities,  "  that  the  canons  of  Selborne  should  languish  after 
bunting,  when,  from  their  situation  so  near  the  precincts  of 
Wolmer  Forest,  the  King's  hounds  must  have  been  often  in 
bearing  and  sometimes  in  sight  from  their  windows."  In  another 
place,  remarking  on  the  injurious  effects  of  deer-stealing  and 
poaching  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  he  says :— "  The  temptation 
is  irresistible ;  for  most  men  are  sportsmen  by  constitution,  and 
there  is  such  an  inherent  spirit  for  hunting  in  human  nature  as 
scarce  any  inhibitions  can  restrain."   Sir  John  Lubbock  probably 


had  Gilbert  Whito  in  his  mind  when  he  said  on  a  recent  occasion 
that  the  study  of  natural  history  seemed  destined  to  replace  the 
loss  of  what  is  par  excellence  termed  "  .sport,"  engraven  in  us  by  the 
operation  of  thousands  of  years,  during  which  man  has  lived 
chiefly  by  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Came  has  become  smaller, 
and  the  opportunities  of  pursuing  it  fewer,  and  "  some  of  us  even 
now — and  more,  no  doubt,  will  hereafter  -satisfy  instincts  essen- 
tially of  the  same  origin  by  the  study  of  birds,  or  insects,  or  even 
infusoria — of  creatures  which  more  than  make  up  by  their  variety 
what  they  want  in  size." 

Although  a  clergyman,  and  sometime  curate  of  his  own  and 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Faringdon,  Gilbert  White  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  country  gentleman,  and  the  "Squire"  of 
Selborne,  after  the  age  of  forty  years,  when  he  came  into  his 
ancestral  property.  He  persistently  refused  several  livings  offered 
to  him  by  the  College  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow  ;  and,  from  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  brother  John,  also  a  clergyman,  ho  says  that  he 
continues  to  hold  his  curacies  in  order  to  have  some  regular  occu- 
pation to  fall  back  upon.  White  was  also  a  bachelor,  which 
favoured  his  out-door  pursuits,  as  it  relieved  him  of  many  of  the 
anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  family  life,  and  left  him  free  to 
devote  his  time  and  attention  to  his  lavourite  occupations. 


ADULTERATION. 

FOB,  centuries  past  laws  have  from  time  to  time  been  directed 
in  Fnglaud  against  adulteration.  Until  lately  these  laws, 
although  professing  to  protect  public  health,  were  mainly  intended 
to  protect  the  Excise.  But  few  articles  were  covered  by  them,  and, 
even  from  the  Excise  point  of  view,  they  were  of  little  efficacy.  Now 
and  then  the  public  was  startled  from  its  lethargy  for  a  short  time, 
as,  for  example,  by  Accum's  curious  treatise,  entitled  Death  in  the 
Pot,  but  no  general  attention  was  aroused  until  1850,  when  a 
specialist  journal,  the  Lancet,  began  its  celebrated  researches.  The 
wide  prevalence  of  adulteration  and  the  noxiou9  character  of 
much  of  it  were  brought  out  so  distinctly  by  these  investigations 
that  Parliament  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  i860  the  first  general 
adulteration  Act  was  passed.  This  Act  was  practically  a  dead  letter 
from  the  first,  chiefly  because  it  left  the  initiative  in  prosecutions 
to  private  persons,  who,  it  soon  appeared,  would  rather  be  poisoned 
or  cheated  than  take  any  trouble  in  the  matter.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1872  by  a  more  stringent  Act,  which  worked  better ;  and 
this  iu  turn  by  the  "  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,"  which, 
with  some  modifications  introduced  in  1879,  is  still  in  force, 
and  has  been  productive  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  community. 
It  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  considerable,  though  still 
a  very  insufficient,  number  of  Public  Analysts,  who,  on  the 
whole,  have  done  their  work  well.  Some  were,  indeed,  as  ill- 
chosen  and  inefficient  as  they  were  underpaid  ;  but  many  were 
sound  chemists,  who  entered  upon  their  duties  with  energy  and 
rapidly  improved  and  added  to  the  methods  of  analysis,  often 
very  crude,  that  had  hitherto  been  in  use.  The  Public  Analysts 
formed  for  themselves  a  Society  which,  although  necessarily  small, 
has  dune  excellent  work.  Its  Proceedings  contain  many  original 
articles  of  great  value — articles  which  are  read  and  quoted  in 
every  civilized  country — and  by  the  collaboration  of  its  members 
much  useful  work  of  co-ordination  has  been  accomplished.  The 
power  of  appeal  to  the  chemists  of  the  Excise  laboiatorj'  at 
Somerset  House,  which  the  Act  of  1875  conceded  to  the  trading  com- 
munity, was  at  first  and  is  still  objected  to  by  some  Public  Analysts ; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  it  was  wisely  bestowed.  Dr.  Bell 
and  his  colleagues  have  not  only  shown  analytical  skill  and  aided 
materially  iu  the  discovery  of  accurate  methods  of  analysis,  but 
they  have  succeeded  in  the  more  difficult  task  of  holding  the 
balance  impartially  between  the  Public  Analysts,  who  in  their  zeal 
were  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  convictions,  and  the  traders  who, 
charged  with  commercial  fraud,  were  equally  anxious  to  defend 
themselves. 

The  existing  Acts,  then,  have  worked  well  on  the  whole,  and 
have  scotched,  although  they  have  not  killed,  the  hydra  of  adultera- 
tion. Adulteration  with  poisonous  materials  has,  according  to  the 
published  returns,  almost  ceased,  and  that  of  it9elf  is  a  very  great 
gain.  But  for  all  that  the  experience  of  the  last  eight  years 
has  revealed  many  imperfections  and  ambiguities  in  the  present 
law,  and  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  considering  whether  these 
cannot  be  rectified  without  inflicting  injury  upon  any  honest 
manufacturer  or  trader.  Difficulties  beset  the  inquiry  on  all  sides, 
and  if  we  oiler  suggestions  we  do  so  in  no  dogmatic  spirit,  but 
only  in  the  hope  that  they  may  assist  the  more  accurate  thought 
that,  must  precede  future  legislation.  We  shall  probably  be 
thought  heterodox,  or  even  reactionary  in  some  respects,  by  many 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  most  careful  consideration. 

The  first  defect  in  the  present  law  is  the  gravest  of  all.  It  is 
one  which  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one.  Too  much  option 
is  allowed  to  local  authorities.  In  many  districts  the  authority- 
has  been  intelligent,  impartial,  and  active.  A  good  analyst  and 
good  inspectors  have  been  appointed,  and  they  have  been  en- 
couraged to  do  their  work  thoroughly,  without  fear  or  favour. 
In  such  districts  adulteration  has  diminished  greatly,  both  in 
character  and  kind.  The  fraudulent  dealer  has  abandoned  the 
use  of  poison,  and  if  he  still  waters  his  milk  he  does  so  in  fear 
and  trembling,  and  commonly  to  a  moderate  extent  only.  But  in 
too  many  other  districts  no  analyst  is  appointed,  or  a  cheap  and 
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incompetent  one.  and  even  if  a  good  man  has  been  selected,  no 
■work,  or  very  little,  is  provided  for  him.  In  such  places  a  close 
examination  would  generally  show  that  actual  or  probable  adultera- 
tors held  ollice  on  the  Board.  Such  cases  are  obvious  scandals, 
and  the  law  provides  no  remedy.  The  Local  Government  Board 
may  be  perfectly  aware  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  violated, 
but,  although  they  can  advise,  lecture,  and  even  threaten,  they 
are  very  often  powerless  to  coerce. 

The  next  point  we  wish  to  raise  relates  to  the  distinction  now 
recognized  by  law  and  universally  admitted  between  noxious,  or 
poisonous,  and  innoxious  adulteration.  The  distinction  is  a  most 
proper  one,  and  will  doubtless  always  be  maintained,  yet  never- 
theless several  important  questions  occur  in  relation  to  it.  The 
introduction  of  poison  into  food  by  gross  carelessness  is  a  mis- 
demeanour, but  its  introduction  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of 
gain  should  be  a  felony,  and  we  think  the  law  might  safely  be 
strengthened  in  this  direction.  Let  the  present  penalties  remain  ; 
but,  if  it  were  proved,  for  example,  that  any  one  had  with  suffi- 
cient knowledge,  or  after  warning,  used  a  poisonous  compound  in 
colouring  sweetmeats,  he  should  be  indicted  for  felony.  No  fine 
or  short  term  of  imprisonment  would  suit  his  case.  Then,  again, 
the  sale  of  articles  of  food  in  a  condition  likely  to  injure  health 
is  obviously-  a  dangerous  form  of  fraud.  In  some  cases — as 
in  the  case  of  meat — -it  is  prohibited  by  statutes  which  are 
rigorously  enforced.  But  it  would,  we  think,  simplify  matters  if 
the  prohibition  were  extended  to  all  damaged  food  injurious  to 
health,  snd  were  included  in  the  next  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Let  us 
take  an  illustration.  Damaged  flour  is  constantly  sold.  Its  use 
in  bread-making  is  disguised  by  the  addition  of  alum.  Now  it  is 
extremely  doubtful,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  whether  a  very  small 
portion  of  alum  in  bread  is  injurious  to  health.  It  does  not  even 
remain  as  alum,  but  is  rapidly  converted  into  phosphate  of  alumina, 
a  compound  which  is  almost  certainly  innoxious.  Hence  we  infer 
that  it  is  the  sale  of  damaged  flour  which  should  be  prohibited, 
and  not  the  use  of  small  quantities  of  alum.  If  the  sale  of  damaged 
flour  is  allowed  it  is  much  better  that  alum  should  be  used  also, 
because  in  this  case  it  improves  the  bread.  Indeed,  a  distinguished 
living  chemist  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  use  of  alum  in 
suitable  cases  is  to  be  commended  as  rendering  available  for  the 
food  of  man  much  flour  which  must  otherwise  be  rejected. 

Of  a  totally  different  kind  is  another  objection  which  recent  ex- 
perience has  rendered  necessary  in  regard  to  the  detection  of 
poisons  in  articles  of  food.  The  Act,  however  modified,  should 
only  be  an  Act  for  the  punishment  of  fraudulent  adulteration, 
noxious  or  otherwise.  It  ought  by  no  means  to  enforce  upon  the 
analyst  the  duty  of  detecting  secret  crime,  or  even  accidental 
poisoning.  If  tbe  public  analyst  were  compelled  to  search  for  all 
known  poisons  in  every  article  of  food  or  drugs  submitted  to  him 
the  Act  would  become  a  dead  letter  at  once,  for  no  chemist  of 
standing  would  undertake  the  task  except  for  fees  which  would  be 
prohibitory.  So  great  is  the  number  of  samples  which  a  public 
analyst  has  to  test  that  a  complete  toxicological  examination  of 
every  one  would  require  a  small  army  of  assistants,  would  entail  a 
very  great  expense,  and,  as  far  as  the  detection  of  adulteration  goes, 
would  do  no  practical  good.  We  will  again  illustrate  by  an 
example.  Some  country  wiseacre,  thinking  to  confound  the  public 
analyst  (a  distinguished  chemist,  as  it  happened),  or  to  throw 
discredit  on  chemical  analysis  generally,  put  some  poison  in 
beer  and  sent  it  up  for  analysis.  The  poison  was  not  one  that 
would  or  could  be  used  for  ordinary  adulteration,  its  addition 
could  have  yielded  no  profit  to  any  tradesman,  but  could  only 
have  been  intended  for  ordinary  crime.  Of  course  the  analyst, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  search  for  fraudulent  admixture  and  not  for 
secret  murder,  did  not  find  the  poison,  and  the  person  who  had 
contrived  what  he  thought  a  trap  rejoiced  accordingly. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  case  of  fraudulent  adulteration,  that 
in  which  no  noxious  substance  is  used  and  the  purchaser  is  merely 
cheated.  This  offence,  as  defined  by  law,  is  of  two  kiuds — namely, 
first,  the  fraudulent  additions  of  foreign  matter,  such  as  water  to 
milk,  or  chicory  to  coffee ;  and  secondly,  the  fraudulent  removal 
of  a  valuable  ingredient.  In  each  case  the  sophistication  must  bo 
fraudulent.  The  skimming  of  milk  and  the  admixture  of  spent 
leaves  with  tea  are  of  this  kind,  but  the  removal  of  superfluous  fat 
from  cocoa  is  not,  because  the  cocoa  is  thereby  improved  as  an 
article  of  food.  All  this  is  sensible  enough,  and  it  appears  at  first 
sight  as  though  it  would  be  easy  to  enforce  such  provisions.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  some  cases  extremely  difficult.  Many 
unexpected  and  contradictory  decisions  havo  already  perplexed 
the  authorities,  and  others  are  certain  to  occur  in  future  unless 
greater  precision  can  be  given  to  the  law.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  central  difficulty  before  any  attempt 
can  be  made  to  overcome  it. 

This  central  difficulty  may  be  shortly  stated  to  be  the  difficulty 
of  definition.  It  was  overlooked  in  the  Act  of  1875  and  turned 
up  shortly  after  its  enactment.  The  watering  of  whisky,  gin,  and 
other  spirits  was  clearly  an  oll'ence  under  the  Act,  but  who  could 
say  what  the  natural  strength  of  the  spirits  was  P  Evidently  they 
could  not  be  pure  alcohol.  There  was  a  deadlock  for  a  time, 
until  in  1879  a  supplementary  Act  was  passed  defining  the 
minimum  strength  of  spirits  of  various  kinds.  That  removed  the 
difficulty  at  once.  The  distiller  or  publican  may  now  water  his 
spirits  under  the  eyes  of  the  inspector  if  he  chooses,  provided  ho 
does  not  go  below  the  limit  allowed  by  law.  But  with  other 
articles  of  food  or  drugs  exactly  the  same  difficulty  presents 
itself,  and  the  law  has  as  yet  provided  no  remedy.  The  most 
important  case  by  far  is  that  of  milk.     The  watering  and 


skimming  of  milk  are  the  commonest  and  among  the  most 
objectionable  forms  of  commercial  immorality.  But  the  law, 
perhaps  wisely,  compels  the  analyst  to  specify  in  his  report  the 
extent  of  the  adulteration,  whether  of  addition  or  removal. 
Hence  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  very  difficulty  from  which  in 
the  case  of  spirits  he  has  been  relieved.  He  has  to  decide,  first 
of  all,  what  is  milk  ?  Now,  milk  varies  extremely  in  composition. 
Ill-fed  cows  often  yield  very  poor  milk,  and  the  sale  of  such  milk 
is  certainly  not  an  oll'ence  under  the  Act.  The  analyst  must 
therefore  take  as  his  standard  the  very  poorest  milk,  and  even 
then  he  cannot  be  certain  that  when  he  reports  the  presence  of  so 
much  "  added  water  "  he  i3  stating  the  literal  truth.  At  present 
the  standard,  or  more  properly  the  limit  of  purity,  is  generally 
taken  as  eleven  per  cent,  of  solid  matter — namely,  two  and  a  half 
of  butter  fat  and  eight  and  a  half  of  solids  not  fat.  Every  milk 
vendor  knows  this,  and  knows  that  he  can  safely  water  or  skim 
his  milk  down  to  this  limit,  and  defy  the  public  analyst.  Ho 
can  and  does  do  exactly  what  the  publican  is  permitted  to  do 
with  his  spirits;  but,  unlike  the  publican,  he  must  do  it  in  secret, 
for  even  the  smallest  addition  of  water  to  the  richest  milk  is, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  a  fraudulent  adulteration. 

Considerably  more  difficult  than  the  milk  case  is  that  of  beer. 
If  it  is  hard  to  define  genuine  milk,  it  is  much  harder  to  define 
beer  ;  for,  after  all,  milk  is  a  natural  while  beer  is  an  artificial 
product.  Certainly  the  outside  public  believe  generally  that  beer 
I  is  a  beverage  made  from  malt,  hops,  yeast,  and  water  only. 
There  was,  indeed,  for  some  time  on  the  statute-book  an  Actr 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  other 
materials  ;  but  it  has  long  been  rescinded,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  use  of  hops  is  itself  a  modern  innovation,  and  was 
at  one  time  strongly  denounced  as  an  adulteration.  The  use  of 
sugar  has  long  been  permitted,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is- 
detrimental  to  health.  Other  grains  beside  barley  are  often  used. 
Barley-malt  is  apt  to  contain  rather  more  nitrogen  than  is  desir- 
able, and  gelatinized  rice  is  often  added  to  it  with  distinct 
advantage.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  hops.  The  resin  of  the 
hop  is  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  bitter ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say 
that  no  other  vegetable  bitter  is  wholesome.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  the  use  iu  brewing  of 
harmless  materials  other  than  malt  and  hops  can  advantageously 
be  prohibited.  As  to  the  revenue,  the  Excise  officers  may  safely 
be  trusted  to  look  after  that,  and  just  now  they  are  very  energetic 
in  securing  the  punishment  of  adulteration  offences  which  affect 
the  duty.  Provided  the  beer  be  wholesome,  its  flavour  must  be 
left  to  the  public  taste.  If  the  beer  made  from  "  chemicals  "  is 
nasty,  the  beer-drinkers  will  soon  discover  and  reject  it,  and 
brewers  who  stick  to  the  old  methods  will  profit.  The  customer 
who  wants  malt  and  hops  will  ask  for  Guinness  or  Bass  or  some 
other  well-known  brand,  and  it  will  then  be  a  fraud  to  supply  him 
with  any  other. 

The  case  of  butter  is  totally  different.  The  recent  Margarine 
Act  prohibits  the  sale  of  butter-substitutes  without  sufficient 
description,  and  compels  the  registration  of  all  works  in  which  such 
substitutes  are  made.  This  Act  will  be  rigorously  enforced,  and 
we  hear  with  satisfaction  that  it  is  accepted  as  just  by  the  higher 
class  of  wholesale  vendors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
put  a  stop  to  a  great  deal  of  fraudulent  trading.  The  word 
margarine  is  ill  chosen,  because  it  is  already  appropriated  to  a 
definite  and  well-known  chemical  compound  which  is  not  even, 
one  of  the  constituents  of  butter-substitutes.  But  the  Act,  on  the 
whole,  is  a  good  one,  and  the  only  important  objection  which  can 
be  made  to  it  is  that  it  is  too  narrow,  Butter  is  an  important  article 
of  food,  but  it  is  not  the  only  article  in  regard  to  which  the  public 
requires  protection.  Piecemeal  legislation,  though  occasionally 
necessary,  is  never  satisfactory,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Margarine  Act  of  1887  will  soon  be  merged  in  a  wider  measure. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  present  state  of  the  law  and  the  various- 
difficulties  in  its  operation  which  we  have  indicated,  it  seems  plain, 
that  new  legislation  is  necessary.  Probably  the  present  dilemma 
in  regard  to  milk,  beer,  drugs,  and  other  articles  of  variable  com- 
position could  most  easily  be  avoided  by  introducing  definitions  into 
a  schedule  in  the  Act.  We  have  little  doubt  that,  with  regard  to 
milk,  this  would  be  the  best  course.  The  limit  then  would  be 
not  that  of  the  very  poorest  milk,  but  one  which,  while  securing 
good  milk  to  the  public,  could  easily  be  attained  by  any  respectable 
vendor. 


RACING  AT  DONCASTER. 

TnERE  were  capital  fields  on  the  first  day  of  the  Doncaster 
Meeting,  the  largest  being  for  the  Welter  Plate,  for  which 
twenty-on9  horses  started.  Mischief,  Jezreel,  and  Grey  Friars 
were  soparated  by  necks  only,  in  the  above  order,  and,  judging 
from  the  weights  they  carried,  it  would  appear  that  they  must  be 
pretty  equal.  Mr.  Wardle's  mare,  Merry  Duchess,  stayed  better 
than  was  expected  over  the  mile  and  six  furlongs  for  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Handicap,  which  she  won  by  two  lengths  from  Oliver 
Twist.  Six  of  the  seven  starters  for  the  Champagne  Stakes  had 
won  races,  and  tbe  other — Mr.  D.  Baird's  Marmiton,  a  colt  by 
Galopin  out  of  Bellicent  that  he  had  bought  at  the  sale  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  yearlings  for  1,100  guineas — had  never  run  before. 
Ayrshire  was  the  first  favourite  andCrowberry  the  second  favourite, 
while  many  backers  bad  a  strong  fancy  for  Caerlaverock.  The 
Duke  of  Portland's  Ayrshire  won  easily  by  two  lengths,  and 
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Mavmiton  boat  Lord  Zotland's  Caerlaverock  by  a  head  for  socond 
place,  with  Orowberry  a  dozen  lengths  iu  their  roar.  This  was 
exceedingly  inconsistent  with  the  running  of  Orowberry  and 
Oaerlaverock  at  York,  where  the  former,  when  receiving  3  \b-»., 
beat  the  latter  by  half  a  length.  The  form  shown  by  Marmiton 
was  very  good  for  a  first  performance,  and  at.  once  placed  him 
among  the  high-class  two-year-olds.  Ayrshire  had  now  won 
nearly  7,000/.  in  stakes,  and  after  the  race  only  5  to  2  were  offered 
against  himself  and  Friar's  Balsam  together  for  the  Derby.  The 
days  seem  early  for  such  short  odds  on  so  distant  a  race.  Bets 
against  groups  of  horses  for  the  Derby  seem  popular  at  present. 
A  week  ago,  2,000  to  500  was  laid  against  Orowberry,  Caer- 
laverock, Galore,  and  Ossory. 

On  the  St.  Leger  day  the  average  size  of  the  fields  was  again 
good,  but  the  racing,  apart  from  the  great  event  itself,  was  of  only 
moderate  interest.  The  valuable  Tattersall  Sale  Stakes  brought 
out  a  dozen  two-year-olds.  The  best  public  performer  of  the 
party  was  Bartizan;  but  he  was  penalized,  and  could  not  win 
under  his  extra  weight.  Mr.  R.  Peck's  Socrates,  a  chestnut  colt  by 
XenophorJ  that  he  had  picked  up  for  250  guineas  at  the  sale 
of  Lord  Wolverton's  yearlings,  won  very  easily  by  six  lengths. 
This  was  a  great  improvement  on  his  previous  form,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  presently,  he  ran  well  under  a  heavy  weight  on  the 
following  day.  "  Mr.  Childwick's  "  Hugo,  who  beat  Reve  d'Or 
for  the  Prendergast  Stakes  last  autumn,  won  his  first  race  of  this 
season,  at  the  eighth  attempt,  in  the  Rtitford  Abbey  Stakes.  In 
laying  1 1  to  10  ou  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  filly,  Disappointment, 
against  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  filly,  Mara,  for  the  Municipal 
Stakes,  betting-men  foretold  the  result  with  great  accuracy,  as  she 
won  by  a  neck  after  a  very  fine  race. 

Some  yearlings  fetched  high  prices  on  the  Thursday.  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes  had  a  capital  sale,  his  five  yearlings  averaging  over 
1,000  guineas  apiece,  while  one,  a  colt  by  Hermit  out  of  Ma  Belle, 
■was  sold  to  Mr.  Hamar  Bass  for  2,100  guineas.  Mr.  Simons 
Harrison  did  better  still,  for  his  four  averaged  1,640  guineas  each, 
the  colt  by  Galopin  out  of  Crucible  making  2,400  guineas,  and 
the  colt  by  Hampton  out  of  Rosy  Morn  3,000.  Lord  Zetland's 
Scottish  King,  who  had  started  at  only  6  to  1  for  the  St.  Leger 
on  the  previous  day,  had  to  be  hard  driven  to  beat  Flower  Girl,  a 
filly  that  had  run  no  less  than  nine  times  without  ever  winning 
a  race,  for  the  Scarborough  Stakes,  and  he  is  evidently  a  lazy 
horse.  A  field  of  nineteen  ran  for  the  Portland  Plate,  and 
General  Owen  Williams's  lightly  weighted  four-year-old,  Lisbon, 
•who  started  at  12  to  1,  jumped  away  with  the  lead,  made  all  the 
running,  and  won  by  half  a  dozen  lengths.  He  had  been  unplaced 
four  times  this  year,  so  he  got  into  this  handicap  at  the  ad- 
vantageous weight  of  6st.  7  lb3.,  receiving  more  than  2  st.  from 
several  of  his  opponents.  For  the  Rous  Plate,  St.  Symphorien 
was  made  the  favourite  on  the  strength  of  his  having  run  second  to 
Galore  at  Sandown  a  few  days  earlier  ;  but  he  now  only  ran  fourth, 
the  race  being  won  by  Hayhoe's  Tondina,  against  whom  20  to  1 
had  been  offered  in  vain  at  the  start.  Socrates,  who  was  giving 
her  15  lbs.,  ran  her  to  half  a  length. 

On  the  Friday  Mr.  Vyner's  Gloriation  won  the  Doncaster 
Stakes.  If  not  quite  first  class,  he  is  a  very  useful  sort  of  colt. 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes's  Cardinal  Mai  beat  fourteen  two-year-olds  for 
the  Prince  of  Wrales's  Nursery  Plate.  Although  not  generally 
admired,  this  colt  has  won  both  the  races  for  which  he  has  run. 
Lord  Bradford's  Martinet  won  his  third  race  of  the  season  in 
the  Westmorland  Stakes,  giving  no  less  than  2  st.  9  lbs.  to 
Brayley,  who  had  won  races  this  year.  The  race  for  the 
Doncaster  Cup  was  a  sort  of  trial  between  English  and  Con- 
tinental form,  as  Count  C.  Canevaro's  Pythagoras,  a  chestnut  colt 
by  Kingcraft  that  had  been  very  successful  abroad,  was  pitted 
against  Lord  E.  Somerset's  Carlton.  The  foreigner  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  in  reality  an  English-bred  colt)  made  the  running  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  long  two  miles  and  five  furlongs  ;  but  he 
was  fairly  pumped  out  when  Carlton  challenged  him  at  the  bend, 
and  his  jockey  was  pulling  him  up  as  Carlton  passed  the  winning- 
post  a  dozen  lengths  in  front  of  him.  Carlton  has  had  a  great 
year,  and  all  his  races  have  been  won  over  long  distances.  The 
meeting  wound  up  with  the  Park  Hill  Stakes,  which  proved  an 
interesting  race,  as  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  was  opposed  by 
Porcelain,  who  had  run  her  to  half  a  length  for  the  One  Thousand. 
As  Reve  d'Or  was  now  to  give  Porcelain  11  lbs.,  it  looked  a  fine 
thing  between  the  pair;  but  2  to  1  was  laid  upon  Reve  d'Or. 
Maize,  who  was  meeting  Reve  d'Or  for  the  fourth  time  this 
season — she  beat  her  at  Goodwood  when  receiving  12  lbs. ;  but 
she  was  only  receiving  4  lbs.  now— made  the  running  to  the  half- 
mile  post,  where  the  two  favourites  came  up.  Porcelain  then 
took  the  lead  ;  but  Reve  d'Or  gradually  gained  upon  her  until  she 
had  reached  her  head.  More  than  that,  however,  the  winner 
of  the  Oaks  could  not  do,  and  Porcelain  won  an  exceedingly 
fine  race. 

With  a  remarkable  St.  Leger,  large  fields  for  most  of  the  races, 
and  some  interesting  contests,  the  late  Doncaster  Meeting  was  un- 
questionably a  success,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about 
modern  meetings,  with  their  enormous  stakes,  supplanting  the 
older  ones;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rain  during  the  week, 
and  the  terrible  railway  accident  that  took  place  on  the  last  day 
of  the  meeting  made  a  sad  ending  to  it. 


POPES  AND  KINGS. 

ON  Tuesday  last  the  seventeenth  annivorsary  of  the  entry  of 
the  Italian  troops  into  Rome  was  observed  with  exceptional 
demonstrations  of  public  enthusiasm  and  rejoicing.    Some  fifty 
(Jo-operative  Societies  headed  by  the  Municipal  (iuard  marched 
in  solemn  procession  to  place  wreaths  on  the  monument  of  "  tho 
patriots  who  fell  in  1870"  at  the  Porta  Pia,  where  Menotti 
Garibaldi, addressed  them,  and  proceeded  afterwards  to  visit  tho 
tomb  of  Victor  Emmanuel  at  the  Pantheon.    The  new  bronze 
statue  of  Rienzi,  "  the  last  tribune  of  Rome,"  was  unveiled  in  the 
Oainpidoglio,  and  in  the  evening  a  banquet  was  given  to  "the 
veterans  of  1848-49  "  and  tho  city  was  illuminated.  The  lung,  who 
was  absent  from  Rome,  telegraphed  his  thanks  and  congratulations 
to  the  Syndic,  and  took  occasion  in  doing  so  to  refer  to  tho  ap- 
proaching sacerdotal  Jubilee  of  Leo  XIII.     He  regarded  this 
celebration  of  September  20  as  a  fresh  proof  that  "  Rome,  while 
maintaining  her  character  as  the  capital  of  a  free  and  strong 
nation,  will  know  how  to  offer  safe  and  honourable  hospitality  to 
those  who  come  to  render  homage  to  the  Holy  Father"  on  his 
Jubilee  in  December  next.    Meanwhile  we  hear  from  the  papal 
organs  that  elaborate  silver  medals  of  two  sizes  are  being  struck 
for  the  occasion,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Roman  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  art,  from  a  design  of  the  Chevalier 
Bianchi.   These  medals,  after  being  blessed  by  the  Pope,  are  to  be 
worn  by  the  pilgrims,  suspended  by  a  blue  silk  ribbon  edged  with 
white,  at  the  pontifical  audiences.    At  the  same  time  the  Roman 
Jubilee  Committee  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Catholics  of  Rome 
to  join  in  the  rejoicings,  and  exhorts  them  by  their  prayers  "to 
prepare  a  gift  which  above  all  would  please  the  Holy  Father,  the 
cessation  of  the  fatal  conflict  between  Church  and  State."  The 
manifesto  goes  on,  in  language  which,  if  somewhat  ambiguous,  is 
not  bellicose  or  bitter  in  its  tone,  to  pray  that  "  those  who  direct 
public  affairs  in  Italy  may  listen  to  the  wise  counsels  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  strive  under  the  guidance  of  so  enlightened 
a  head  to  prepare  a  glorious  future  for  our  peninsula."    It  then 
begs  "  our  adversaries  to  remember  that  we  too  love  our  country, 
and  desire  to  see  it  strong  and  prosperous,"  but  since  it  cannot  be 
great  and  glorious  without  the  Divine  blessing,  "  we  wish  to  see 
this  classic  land  protected  by  the  faith  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in 
the  condition  which  he  claims  as  necessary  for  the  due  exercise  of 
his  ministry."    This  language,  as  we  said  before,  is  ambiguous, 
but  it  is  not  conceived  in  the  non  possumus  vein,  which  its  authors 
must  have  known  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Pontiff.  The 
"  condition "  which  his  Holiness  "  claims  as  necessary  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  ministry  "  has  never  been  very  accurately 
defined,  but  it  certainly  does  not  mean  a  restoration  of  the 
Temporal  Power  to  its  condition  before  1870,  or  even  of  the 
sovereignty  over  Rome.    That  claim  has  been,  virtually,  if  not 
formally,  abandoned.    The  utmost  which  Leo  XIII.  can  expect, 
probably  all  that  he  really  desires,  to  reclaim,  is  an  acknowledged 
sovereignty  over  the  Vatican  and  its  immediate  environs.  And 
within  the  Vatican  he  holds  at  present  the  status  of  a  Sovereign, 
not  a  subject,  according  to  the  law  of  Guarantees.    It  would  be 
well  no  doubt  both  for  Italy  and  the  Church  if  the  approaching 
festal  season  could  be  made  the  occasion  of  accommodating  this 
to  external  observers  not  very  serious  difference. 

Itistrueof  course  that  there  is  a  party, as  well  among  theCardinals 
as  among  the  papalini,  who  would  by  no  means  be  satisfied  with  any 
such  compromise,  and  who  still  hope  against  hope,  or  certainly  against 
reason,  for  a  partial  if  not  complete  restoration  of  the  status  quo. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  recent  manifesto  of  the  Count  of 
Paris  should  convey  a  warning  to  them  that  they  have  nothing  to 
look  for  from  a  restored  French  monarchy.    The  manifesto  does 
not  indeed  enter  directly  on  the  subject,  but  the  very  omission  is 
significant,  and  may  be  one  reason  for  the  contemptuous  hostility 
of  the  Univers.    It  may  pretty  safely  be  inferred  from  its  general 
drift  that  the  Orleans  claimant  would  not,  if  he  gained  his 
throne,  act  in  the  spirit  of  M.  Thiers's  famous  epigram,  "je  ne 
suis  pas  Chretien,  mais  je  suis  papiste."    The  time  is  past  when 
either  a  French  monarchy  or  Republic  would  find  its  interest  in 
opposing  Italian  unity.    But  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  premature 
yet  to  discuss  the  probable  policy  of  an  Orleans  monarchy  in 
Italian  affairs,  and  as  Leo  XIII.  has  expressly  declared  that 
he  would  under  no  circumstances  accept  foreign  armed  inter- 
vention to  restore  him  to  his  throne,  the  discussion  is  not  a 
very  pertinent  one.    It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  bear  in  mind, 
what  the  Cardinals  at  least  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of,  that 
there  is  absolutely  110  party  in  Rome,  apart  from  the  little  clique 
of  papalini  whose  political  influence  does  not  count,  who  would 
favour  or  indeed  be  disposed  to  tolerate  a  restoration  of  the  old 
papal  sovereignty.    The  more  patriotic  feel  that  it  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  unity  and  greatness  of  their  country.  And 
even  the  noble  and  princely  families,  who  at  first  were  thought  not 
to  care  much  about  Italian  unity  and  to  be  attached  to  the  papal 
government,  have  good  grounds  of  their  own  now,  of  a  material 
and  financial  nature,  for  not  desiring  a  return  of  the  former 
state  of  things.    But  what  must  come  home,  if  not  to  the  re- 
actionary section  of  the  Cardinals,  to  the  Pope  himself  more 
strongly  than  the  external  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  con- 
summation, ave  the  religious  and  spiritual  consequences  of  pro- 
longing a  contest  which  sooner  or  later  can  have  but  one  ending. 
The  candidates  for  ordination  in  the  various  Italian  seminaries 
are  said  to  have  fallen  off  by  two-thirds  from  what  used  to  be 
the  normal  complement.    This  may  not  perhaps  be  an  unmixed 
evil,  for  there  were  always  formerly  a  large  number  of  idle  priests 
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in  Italy,  living  or  starving  on  the  fee9  paid  for  masses,  who  were 
■of  small  benefit  and  less  credit  to  the  Church.  But  if  it  be 
true,  as  is  reported,  that  a  great  many  country  parishes,  and  in 
some  parts  whole  communes,  are  now  left  without  any  pastoral 
care,  the  defalcation  must  have  become  a  grave  practical  hindrance 
to  the  work  of  the  Church.  And  the  further  allegation  that  an 
immense  majority  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  seminaries  are  taken 
from  the  lower  agriculturfd  class  points  to  a  prevalent  feeling  of 
hostility  or  distrust  among  the  educated  classes,  which  consti- 
tutes in  itself  a  serious  danger  for  the  Church  in  more  ways  than 
one.  We  know  something  by  experience  of  the  working  of  a 
peasant  priesthood  in  Ireland.  And  these  are  not  days  when 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  revealed  religion  can 
desire  to  see  the  clerical  profession  divorced  from  the  thought 
and  intelligence  of  the  nation.  That  has  been,  in  spite  of  much 
unimpeachable  earnestness  and  zeal,  the  great  weakness  of  the 
modern  French  Church.  Leo  XIII.,  who  has  dwelt  so  strongly 
on  the  importance  of  education,  and  has  made  it  his  special  aim 
to  raise  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical  studies,  would  be  the  last 
man  to  view  with  indifference  the  reproduction  of  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  Italy.  And  he  must  know  it  to  be  the  almost  in- 
evitable result  of  a  standing  disunion  of  sentiment  and  thought 
ljetween  the  nation  and  the  national  Church. 

But  moreover  the  very  juxtaposition  of  the  anniversary  of 
September  20  and  the  approaching  Papal  Jubilee  is  in  itself 
suggestive,  as  the  royal  telegram  implies.  It  seems  to  indicate,  in 
some  sense  to  prove,  how  little  real  or  necessary  connexion  there 
is  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  claims  of  the  Papacy,  how 
little  the  spiritual  office  depends  for  its  due  exercise  on  the 
possession  of  secular  sovereignty.  Seventeen  years  ago  the  Italian 
troops  entered  Rome  just  two  months  after  the  disastrous  close  of 
the  Vatican  Council ;  we  say  disastrous  because  so  far  as  can  be 
judged — and  the  present  Pope  would  probably  not  care  to  dispute 
the  fact — it  has  prejudiced  rather  than  promoted  the  best  interests 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Council  indeed  might  equally  have 
keen  held — though  it  probably  would  not  have  been  held — if  the 
Italians  had  occupied  Rome  the  year  before.  It  was  perfectly 
understood  at  the  time  that,  if  Pius  IX.  wished  to  reassemble  the 
Fathers,  .as  might  have  been  expected — for  the  Council  was  not 
dissolved  but  prorogued  only — no  difficulties  whatever  would  be 
placed  in  his  way  by  the  Government.  What  would  not  have 
teen  possible  had  it  been  held  after  the  fall  of  the  Temporal 
Power  was  the  employment  of  the  curious  and  not  very  canonical 
methods  for  overawing  troublesome  or  recalcitrant  prelates  which 
readers  of  the  Letters  of  Quirinus  will  be  familiar  with.  That 
is  to  say,  the  spirituality  would  have  been  left  to  itself  without 
Tjeing  able  to  invoke  the  aid  or  being  liable  to  the  pressure  of  the 
secular  arm.  And  that  surely  would  have  been  no  disadvantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  occupation  of  Rome  will  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  an)'  way  interfere  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Papal  Jubilee,  which  is  a  purely  religious  observance,  for  it 
commemorates  the.  ordination  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  priesthood,  not 
his  accession  to  the  Papacy,  still  less  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  States.  Several  Popes,  including  some  of  the  least 
respectable  of  the  series,  must  have  survived  the  jubilee  of  their 
priesthood,  though  none  before  Pius  IX.  attained  to  the  annos 
Petri,  the  silver  jubilee  of  their  pontificate.  But  we  are  not  aware 
of  its  being  solemnly  observed  by  any  pontiff  before  Pius  IX., 
who  also  kept  it  after  he  lost  his  civil  crown.  That  seems  to 
show,  what  in  itself  is  only  natural,  that  the  spiritual  as  distinct 
from  the  secular  aspect  of  the  Papacy  is  brought  more  prominently 
into  operation  when  it  is  shorn  of  temporal  sovereignty.  And  no 
Pope  of  the  present  day  would  dream  of  denying  or  of  doubting — 
whatever  views  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century  may  have  entertained — that  the  temporal  power 
is  only  valuable  as  a  guarantee  or  instrument  of  spiritual  in- 
dependence. If  the  spiritual  authority  can  be  maintained  as  well, 
or  better,  without  it,  cadit  qiucstio.  That  is  a  lesson  which 
nobody  can  be  surprised  that  Popes,  and  still  more  their  coun- 
sellors and  courtiers,  should  be  slow  to  learn.  But  it  is  a 
lesson  which  the  experience  of  the  last  seventeen  years  teaches 
in  one  way  no  less  impressively  than  it  is  taught  in  another 
way  by  the  history  of  the  three  or  four  previous  centuries. 
The  Vatican  Council  was  the  closing  act  of  the  secular  Papacy ; 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  main  drift  and  pur- 
pose of  the  policy  of  Leo  XIII.  since  he  succeeded  to  the 
chair  of  Peter  has  been  to  mitigate  or  minimize  its  effects. 
The  Jubilee  of  next  December  will  bring  pilgrims  to  Rome 
from  every  part  of  Europe,  probably  from  beyond  it  also.  They 
will  not  only  find,  in  King  Humbert's  words,  an  honourable 
reception  at  Rome,  when  they  come  to  pay  their  homage  to 
the  Holy  Father,  but  they  will  find  the  Papacy  itself  in  more 
honourable  and  influential  estate  than  it  had  been  for  many  a 
long  year  before  it  had  ceased  to  count,  in  the  eyes  of  Italian 
and  especially  of  Roman  citizens,  rather  for  a  petty  Italian  prince- 
dom than  for  the  chief  pastorate  of  the  universal  Church.  There 
may  be  those  who  for  that  very  reason  would  conscientiously 
prefer  the  former  reybne,  when  a  Pope  "  throned  on  bayonets,"  to 
use  a  phrase  of  Lord  Palmerston's,  with  difficulty  held  bis  rule 
over  disaffected  subjects,  and  was  a  byword  or  a  nonentity  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  little  State.  But  they  would  prefer  it  precisely 
because  they  had  rather  see  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  weak 
than  strong.  And  that  is  not  a  preference  with  which  Popes  and 
Cardinals  can  very  consistently  sympathize. 


DR.UI.VTIC  RECORD. 

MR.  CHARLES  THOMAS'S  one-act  play  Lady  Fortune  at 
the  Globe  Theatre  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  actors  at  times  run  away  with  their  author  and 
totally  obliterate  his  meaning.  Lady  Fortune  might  be  made  a 
very  pleasing  little  piece  if  adequately  interpreted ;  as  presented 
it  is  a  very  irritating  one,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Thomas's  cleverness. 
The  premiss  is  a  trifle  strained;  but  that  is  allowable  in  romantic- 
plays.  Mrs.  Cunliffe,  who  had  apparently  been  a  wealthv  widow 
till  a  fortnight  before  the  opening  of  the  story,  finds  herself,  if  not 
ruined,  in  sore  pecuniary  straits,  and  is  forced  to  leave  her  home 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  fourth  floor  of  a  Bloomsbury  lodging-house. 
She  has  shrunk  from  breaking  the  sad  truth  to  her  daughter 
Kate,  and  that  young  lady — is  it  possible  that  she  founds  herself 
on  the  charming  heroine  of  Mr.  Besant's  novel  Children  of  Gibeon? — 
supposes  that  she  is  on  a  sort  of  superior  slumming  expedition. 
During  this  little  fortnight  one  Guy  Mallory,  an  unappreciated 
young  artist  who  lives  in  the  attic  above  Mrs.  Cunliffe's  rooms, 
has  not  only  fallen  in  love  with  Kate,  but  has  won  the  silly  girl's 
fervid  affection  ;  and  she  is  beloved  likewise  by  Lord  Ambleby, 
heir  to  one  of  the  oldest  peerages  and  finest  properties  in  England. 
Mrs.  Cunliffe  favours  Ambleby's  hopes,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom  ;  for  the  young  lord  is  amiable,  affectionate,  sincere,  and, 
except  for  the  want  of  a  little  brilliance,  in  all  respects  calculated 
to  make  an  excellent  husband.  His  rival,  Guy  Mallory,  is  a 
conceited  young  idiot  who,  receiving  a  letter  from  a  firm  of 
publishers  to  whom  he  has  sent  some  wretched  poems  (judging 
from  an  example  given),  assumes  that  they  have  accepted  his 
book,  and  proudly  declares  that  fame  and  fortune  are  within  his 
grasp.  Now  there  are  instances  on  record  of  minor  poets  whose 
books  have  been  published — as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Guy  Mallory's 
productions  are,  and  we  are  sure  with  sound  reason,  rejected — and 
who  have  not  reaped  either  fame  or  fortune,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
derision  from  critics  and  the  most  justifiable  neglect  from  the 
public,  not  to  speak  of  an  account  showing  a  heavy  deficit  from 
the  publishers.  The  girl's  infatuation  is  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible. So  far  as  the  impartial  spectator  can  detect,  there  is 
nothing  that  is  in  the  least  lovable,  and  much  that  is  absurd,  in 
Mr.  Guy  Mallory,  whereas  Ambleby  is,  as  we  have  said,  an 
honest,  simple-minded,  kindly  young  fellow,  of  whose  devotion 
any  girl  might  be  proud.  But  all  this  describes  the  piece  as  it  is 
played.  Mr.  Charles  Thomas,  of  course,  intended  an  impossible- 
and  intolerable  Ambleby,  and  a  most  engaging  young  artist,, 
whereas  the  characteristics  are  reversed.  Mr.  Graham  Wentworth 
plays  Ambleby,  Mr.  Andrews  fails  to  carry  out  the  part  of  Mallory, 
and  Miss  Cissy  Grahame  is  a  Kate  Cunliffe  much  too  self-conscious 
and  not  nearly  interesting  enough. 

The  triteness  of  plot,  absence  of  ingenuity,  and  lack  of  either  wit 
or  humour  in  the  book  of  The  Sultan  of  Mocha  brought  about  the 
failure  of  the  piece  when  it  was  produced  some  years  ago.  What 
is  conventionally  called  a  grand  opera  may  succeed  in  spite  of  its. 
plot,  as  recollection  of  the  books  which  several  famous  composers- 
have  set,  from  Mozart's  Flauto  Magico  downwards,  will  sufficiently 
show  ;  but  a  comic  opera  must  be  made  amusing  or  in  some  way 
attractive  apart  from  the  music.  Those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  production  of  The  Sultan  of  Mocha  have  sought  to  leaven  the 
inherent  deficiencies  of  the  work  by  brilliantly  variegated  costumes, 
ballets  of  sailors,  peasants,  and  odalisques,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  references  to  contemporary  events.  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
and  the  Naval  Review  are  pressed  into  service — by  the  way,  the 
writer  of  this  jest  seems  to  labour  under  the  delusion  that  Lord 
Charles  is  a  peer,  despite  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
and  there  is  a  recondite  allusion  to  "  the  Ferryman  and  the  Baker  *" 
which  evidently  puzzled  the  audience,  for  French  politics  are  not 
a  popular  study.  The  revival  is  doubtless  due  to  the  great  success 
of  Dorothy,  for  the  music  of  The  Sultan  of  Mocha  is  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Cellier.  It  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  later  work,  but 
nevertheless  bright  and  tuneful,  and  very  tastefully  scored.  A 
"  Yawning  Song,''  to  quote  the  description  in  the  programme,  is 
charming — quite  up  to  the  Dorothy  standard  ;  the  descending 
semi-tone  for  the  voice,  continued  in  the  orchestra,  is  a  very  happy 
effect ;  and  the  song  is  fairly  well  rendered  by  Mr.  Bracy,  in  the 
character  of  the  sailor  who  pursues  his  sweetheart,  Dolly,  from 
Greenwich  to  Mocha,  she  having  been  abducted  by  a  rascal 
named  Sneak,  and  sold  to  the  Sultan.  There  is  nothing 
specially  noteworthy  in  the  other  songs,  which,  however,  main- 
tain a  general  level  of  prettiness.  Miss  Violet  Cameron's  per- 
formance of  Dolly  lacks  gaiety  and  ease ;  but  the  actress  has  a 
voice,  and  sings  with  mechanical  accuracy,  if  without  the  higher 
qualities  of  vocalization.  Mr.  Ernest  Birch,  a  baritone  new  to- 
London,  made  a  very  favourable  impression  as  the  Sultan ;  and  a 
new  comedian,  Mr.  Charles  Danby,  also  succeeded  in  diverting 
the  audience.  That  he  should  have  been  able  to  do  this  in  so 
poor  a  part  as  is  here  provided  for  him  suggests  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Danby  may  prove  a  useful  recruit  to  the  London  stage. 

At  the  Ilaymarket  on  Tuesday  a  change  in  the  cast  of  The  Red 
Lamp  was  necessitated  by  the  sudden  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Tree, 
whose  admirable  performance  as  the  Princess  Claudia  will  cause 
all  playgoers  to  regret  her  absence,  and  to  look  forward  to  her 
early  reassumption  of  the  part.  In  the  meanwhile  an  excellent 
substitute  is  provided  in  Miss  Janet  Achurch,an  actress  of  decided 
promise,  who  had  already  favourably  impressed  a  London  audience, 
and  whose  acting  in  The  Red  Lamp  cannot  but  considerably  in- 
crease public  interest  in  her  career.  Less  ijrande  dame  than  Mrs. 
Tree  in  the  pictorial  aspect  of  her  presentment,  Miss  Achurch 
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interprets  with  remarkable  success  the  swift  nnd  strongly-con- 
firasted  emotions  aroused  by  the  revelation  of  the  guilt  ot  Prince 
Alexis.  The  situation,  one  of  the  most  striking  in  this  extremely 
effective  play,  where  Zazzulich  lays  before  the  Princess  the 
proofs  of  her  brother's  complicity  in  the  Nihilists'  plots,  was 
rendered  by  the  actress  with  tho  fullest  significance.  Following 
the  anguish  and  distraction  of  this  supreme  moment,  Miss  Aehurch 
gave  convincing  expression  to  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  passions, 
«  exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting,"  aroused  by  tho  Princess's 
fear  and  weakness  on  her  brother's  account,  her  terror  of  Paul 
Demetrius,  her  fury  and  repulsion  against  the  treacherous 
Zazzulich,  and  her  lovo  for  her  confiding  and  ignorant  husband. 
In  other  respects  the  cast  of  The  Red  Lamp  remains^  unaltered. 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  fine  portrait  of  tho  wily  and  insinuating 
DemetriiH,  as  is  the  delightful  property  of  all  artistic  conceptions, 
reveals  on  reconsideration  new  and  unsuspected  depths  of  subtlety, 
growing  in  impressiveness  with  every  representation.  Even  tho 
trained  observation  of  the  most  diligent  playgoer  may  detect  fresh 
touches  of  art  suggested  by  Mr.  Tree's  study,  and  thus  exercise  a 
pleasurable  function  thatistoo  seldom  called  into  activity.  Naturally, 
also,  The  BaUad-Monger  gains  in  representation  by  repetition.  It 
now  goes  altogether  more  smoothly,  and  Mr.  Tree's  Gringoire  has 
acquired  a  tone  of  gaiety,  of  additional  humour  and  sprightliuess, 
that  perfectly  accords  with  his  conception  of  the  light-hearted 
poet,  while  tho  slight  excess  previously  noted  in  rendering  the 
pathos  of  tho  scene  with  Loyse  is  thus  obviated.  Mr.  Brooktield's 
Louis  XT.  shows  an  originality  of  conception,  and  a  searching 
study  of  the  historical  character,  that  make  it  an  impersonation  of 
notable  distinction  and  one  of  the  best  achievements  of  this  indi- 
vidual actor.  It  is  hard  to  explain  why  Mr.  Brooktield's  Louis  XI. 
should  have  suggested  to  some  a  kind  of  pastiche  after  Mr. 
Irviug's  much-admired  performance  as  the  French  king.  Louis  XI. 
being  Louis  XI.,  and  not  another,  and  there  being  authentic 
material  as  well  as  stage  tradition  at  the  actor's  disposal  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  study,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  performance  of 
the  one  should  recall  that  of  the  other.  But  there  is  a  vast 
diiference  between  this  necessary  similarity  in  externals  and  the 
entirely  inexcusable  confusion  of  conceptions  so  vitally  individual 
as  Mr.  Brooktield's  and  Mr.  Irving's.  Mr.  Brookfield  has  always 
shown,  sometimes  aggressively,  in  his  dramatic  studies  refreshing 
independence  and  thought,  and  his  Louis  XI.  appears  to  us  tc 
diverge  in  no  sense  from  these  excellent  characteristics. 


THE  CUSTOMS  COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 

IF  the  revenue  from  imports  had  increased  proportionately 
with  population  during  the  last  ten  years  the  Customs-duty 
should  have  yielded  in  1S86-7  2 1,980,435 J.  The  actual  yield, 
however,  was  only  20,312,886/. — that  is  to  say,  1,667,547/.  too 
little.  The  consumption  of  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco  has  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  population ;  in  the  two  fonner  cases 
partly  from  the  spread  of  temperance,  in  the  latter,  perhaps, 
because  it  still  suffers  from  the  check  imposed  in  1878,  when 
the  duty  was  raised  \d.  a  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
consumption  of  tea  and  cocoa  has  greatly  increased  ;  but  these 
blameless  beverages  do  not  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  compen- 
sate for  the  alarming  loss  on  spirituous  liquors.  Still,  in  their 
Thirty-first  Report,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  do  their  best 
to  appear  cheerful.  Comparing  the  receipts  in  1886-7  with  those 
of  1885-6,  they  point  to  an  increase  of  395,891/.  ;  and,  deducting 
199,170/.  to  represent  an  increase  corresponding  to  that  of  popu- 
lation, they  show  a  balance  of  196,721/.,  or  an  expansion  of 
about  1  per  cent,  for  the  past  year.  Tea,  cocoa,  Geneva,  and 
unrated  spirits,  tobacco,  dried  fruits,  and  plate  have  produced 
this  surplus  ;  but  coffee,  rum,  brandy,  and  wine  have  kept  it  down. 
Tea,  and  at  a  slower  rate  tobacco,  have  been  annually  consumed 
in  greater  quantities  for  the  last  six  years  ;  and  at  present  about 
1  lb.  7  oz.  of  tobacco  and  4  lbs.  13  oz.  of  tea  are  credited  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Last  year 
nearly  179  million  pounds  of  tea,  and  over  52^  million  pounds 
of  tobacco  were  cleared  for  homo  consumption — alarming  totals 
for  those  who  decry  to  a  too  nervous  generation  the  cheering  cup 
and  soothing  herb.  Yet  the  aspirations  of  the  Commissioners 
are  not  satistied.  Tobacco  continually  disappoints  them  by  not 
increasing  with  the  nation's  growth  ;  and  tea  annoys  them  by 
becoming  too  strong.  In  1876  84  per  cent,  of  the  tea  was 
imported  from  China,  15  per  cent,  from  India.  In  1SS6-7  63  per 
cent,  camo  from  China  and  32  per  cent,  from  India.  Indian 
tea  is  rapidly  gaining  on  Chinese  ;  and,  as  a  pound  of  the  former 
makes  more  cups  of  tea  than  a  pound  of  the  latter,  increased 
imports  of  Indian  tea  tend  to  diminish  the  gross  duty  upon 
tea.  Hence,  that  which  pleases  customers  displeases  tho  Customs. 
Cocoa,  like  tea,  is  growing  fast  in  popularity.  It  has  outstripped 
the  population  by  16,714/.,  and  its  consumption  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Coffee,  however,  or  rather 
the  adulterated  compound  sold  as  coffee,  shows  a  well-merited 
decline.  That  ill  weed  (at  least  when  ill  used,  for  it  has  excellent 
uses  of  its  own),  chicory,  has  grown  apace,  and  its  imported 
bulk  is  now  no  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  coffee.  The 
consumption  of  coffee  is  now  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  a^o, 
and  last  year  it  fell  10  percent.  The  present  average  is  about 
fourteen  ounces  of  coffee  and  one-third  that  quantity  of  chicory  per 


head.  A  French  gourmet  onco  secured  a  cup  of  pure  coffee  at  a 
Cabaret  by  first  buying  up  all  tho  chicory  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and, 

to  judge  "from  tho  Customs  Report,  some  public  benefactor  must 
corner  chicory  if  real  coffee  is  ever  to  bo  drunk  in  England. 

For  their  augmented  yield  of  revenue  the  Customs  authorities 
welcome  tho  increase  of  temperance  imports.  Put  as  regards 
spirituous  drinks  the  Commissioners  and  tho  teetotalers  aro  at 
variance.  Tho  Board  incline  to  tho  view  of  that  enthusiast,  who 
rejoiced  that  good  liquor  brought  so  much  profit  to  his  country, 
and,  when  spirits  wane,  so  do  the  spirits  of  the  Commissioners. 

Last  year,  indeed,  foreign  spirits  were  moro  largely  imported 
than  in  tho  preceding  year — at  least,  Geneva  and  unrated  spirits 
showed  improvement.  But  brandy  has  been  undermined  by  tho 
phylloxera,  and  rum  is  dwindling.  Moreover,  the  yield  on  British 
spirits,  according  to  the  Excise  returns,  has  greatly  lessened;  and 
alcohol  produced  last  year  less  duty  than  thirty  years  ago,  tho 
present  gross  amount  being  rather  over  26}  millions  sterling. 
\Vine  continually  declines.  The  revenue  from  it  has  fallen  30  per 
cent,  since  1877.  Last  year  it  suffered  not  only  from  diminished 
importation,  but  from  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon  wines 
containing  between  260  and  300  of  proof  spirit.  Besides,  a  largo 
part  of  last  year's  imports  must  be  ascribed  to  the  replenishing  of 
stocks  which,  while  a  change  of  tariff  was  in  contemplation, 
became  depleted. 

In  August  1886  the  standard  below  which  wine  is  admitted  at 
is.  a  gallon  was  raised  from  26°  to  300  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Spain.  This  alteration  did  not  directly  affect 
French  wines,  usually  under  260,  or  Portuguese  wines,  usually 
above  300 ;  but  it  admitted  at  is.  instead  of  at  2s.  6d.  695,000 
gallons  of  Spanish  and  207,000  gallons  of  Italian  and  Colonial 
wines— the  result  being  a  loss  of  67,000/.  in  duty.  And,  as  the 
30°  does  not,  like  the  old  standard,  correspond  to  a  distinction  in 
the  strength  of  natural  wines,  it  has  been  necessary  to  test  more 
samples,  and  additional  trouble  and  expense  have  been  involved. 
The  Commissioners,  therefore,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  commercial  treaty  ;  and,  while  they  deplore  the  present  loss  of 
revenue  on  wine,  forebode  that  when  a  normal  state  of  clearance 
has  been  restored  this  loss  will  be  still  greater. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  lamentable  decrease  of  revenue  from 
alcohol,  the  Commissioners  still  love  their  fellow-men.  They 
observe  that,  however  unsatisfactory  for  the  Exchequer  the  de- 
cline in  the  spirit  dues  may  be,  it  shows  improved  habits  of  tem- 
perance in  their  countrymen,  and  argues  a  consequent  advance 
in  their  material  well-being. 

One  advantage  which  the  Board  of  Customs  have  from  their 
peculiar  standpoint,  is  the  power  of  discerning  some  subject  for 
congratulation  in  Ireland.  As  men  they  deplore  the  long-con- 
tinued political  and  agrarian  agitation  and  the  steady  decrease  of 
population.  But  as  guardians  of  the  revenue  they  find  satis- 
faction in  reporting  that  that  distressful  country  maintains  its 
receipt  of  dutiable  imports,  and  yielded  in  1886-7  more  Customs 
revenue  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  nine  years. 

A  small  matter,  yet  worth  attention,  is  the  large  importation 
of  gold  and  silver  plate  during  the  past  year.  The  Report 
explains  it  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition,  and  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  small  imports  by  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  parcel  post.  In  1885-6  the  Customs  on 
gold  and  silver  plate  respectively  was  34/.  and  6,821/. ;  in  1886-7 
these  items  stand  respectively  at  59/.  and  9,010/. 

The  parcel  post,  however,  has  not  brought  the  Board  unmingled 
joy.  It  offers  attractions  to  amateur  smugglers,  and  has  involved 
an  increase  in  the  Customs  staff  in  Loudon  and  at  other  ports  to 
examine  the  parcels  at  the  Post  Office.  About  regular  smugglers 
the  Board  have  no  novelty  to  announce.  Conscious,  no  doubt,  that 
their  Report  is  rather  dull  reading,  they  must  regret  that  "no 
variation  of  importance  has  been  discovered  in  the  past  year  in 
the  means  formerly  adopted  by  persons  attempting  to  defraud 
the  revenue.''  Unless — which  is  impossible — he  has  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  authorities,  the  modern  smuggler  has,  it  seems, 
contrived  no  new  device,  except  a  spirit  cask,  designed  in  vain 
to  elude  the  ordinary  rules  of  Customs  measurement.  So,  on  the 
whole,  the  hunting  branch  of  the  department  have  had  poor  sport. 
It  did  indeed  capture  three  coopers,  two  at  the  Shetlands  and 
one  at  Hartlepool;  but  this  scanty  quarry  yielded  only  85/.  in 
penalties  beyond  the  value  of  the  ships  and  cargoes. 

A  phenomenon  to  which  the  Commissioners  draw  attention 
is  the  steady  decrease  in  the  amount  of  goods  imported  for  ex- 
portation. This  seems,  they  say,  to  point  to  "  a  decline  in  the 
distributing  power  of  this  country  as  a  central  market  for  the 
goods  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  world."  How  far  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  may  explain  this  they  cannot  say;  but 
they  suggest  that  the  Treasury  should  refer  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

One  fact  at  which  the  Commissioners  and  the  public,  teetotal 
and  otherwise,  may  rejoice  in  common  is  mentioned  with  pardon- 
able pride.  It  is  that,  although  the  value  of  dutiable  imports 
has  increased  55  per  cent,  since  1S62,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
Customs  establishment  has  not  since  then  been  increased,  and  the 
actual  cost  of  collecting  this  branch  of  revenue  last  year  was  only 
4/.  6s.  2d.  per  cent,  of  the  amount  collected. 
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REVIEWS. 


HYDROPHOBIA.' 

TIIICRE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  recent  deaths  of  two  or 
three  of  M.  Pasteur's  English  patients  have  rather  shaken 
the  confidence  of  those  who  are  but  ini perfectly  informed  as  to  the 
actual  stage  to  which  the  illustrious  Frenchman  has  extended  his 
method  of  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  and  mi^ht  seem  to  have 
given  grounds  to  his  declared  opponents  for  justifying  their  opposi- 
tion. It  is  the  penalty  which  a  strictly  scientific  procedure  has  to 
pay  (when  it  happens  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  matter  of  public 
interest  and  comment)  that  its  exact  scope  should  be  misconceived, 
and  its  real  aims  and  capabilities  considerably  mistaken.  The 
supporters  of  M.  Pasteur,  scarcely  less  than  the  detractors  of  his 
method,  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  misconception  that  exists, 
since  by  too  eagerly  claiming  absolute  success  they  uuwittingly 
draw  down  noon  the  proceeding  much  undeserved  blame,  when 
that  success  falls  short,  as  in  a  still  imperfect,  method  it  does  and 
must.  No  one  is  more  cautious  in  his  steps  than  M.  Pasteur 
himself,  and  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  his  advocates  followed 
bis  truly  scientific  example. 

For  the  better  comprehension  of  what  this  benefactor  of  man- 
kind aims  at  doing,  and  bow  far  be  has  advauced  towards  the 
attainment  of  his  object,  we  cordially  welcome  this  small  work 
by  Dr.  Suzor,  which  essentially  consists  of  a  translation  of  all 
M.  Pasteur's  communications  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  hydrophobia,  with  a  description  of  his 
technique,  and  the  latest  statistical  results.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  volume  was  produced  are  noteworthy,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  dedication,  which  is  to  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy, 
Governor  of  Mauritius,  and  to  the  members  of  his  Legislative 
Council,  and  records  that,  owing  to  their  action,  a  delegate  was 
"appointed  to  study  M.  Pasteur's  new  treatment  of  hydrophobia 
in  Paris."  Dr.  Suzor  was  the  delegate,  and  he  expresses  a  hope 
"  that  this  first  example  set  by  a  small  colony  may  not  remain 
sterile/'  There  will  be  no  need  to  repeat  this  labour,  so  well 
done  is  it  in  the  work  before  us ;  but  there  still  remains  plenty 
to  be  done,  so  that  each  colony,  and  almost,  indeed,  each  country, 
may  make  itself  practically  acquainted  with  M.  Pasteur's  method, 
anil  furnish  facilities  for  its  carrying  out. 

Preliminary  to  the  chief  part  of  the  work  is  a  short  description 
of  hydrophobia,  so  far  as  known  previous  to  the  end  of  the  year 
i8So,  when  M.  Pasteur  turned  bis  attention  to  the  disease, 
bringing  to  bear  on  it  the  ripe  experience  he  had  acquired  from 
the  successful  investigation  and  treatment  of  charbon  or  splenic 
fever,  the  swine-plague,  fowl-cholera,  and  other  like  maladies. 
The  description  is  excellent,  and  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  those 
even  who  are  not  above  a  free  expression  of  opinion  on  this  most 
dilHcult  subject.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  disease  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times ;  that  it  originates  in  the  dog  and 
other  carnivora,  though  it  is  not  known  how,  and  spreads  by 
contact  or  direct  inoculation  from  them  to  the  ox,  horse,  sheep, 
swine,  and  man  ;  that  subsequently  to  the  entrance  of  the  poison 
into  the  body  it  rests  for  a  period  varying  from  days  to  years, 
and  then  bursts  out  in  a  train  of  terrific  symptoms,  from  which 
recovery  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  known  to  follow.  As  might  be 
supposed,  all  and  the  most  opposite  methods  of  treatment  have 
been  vaunted  only  to  enjoy  a  brief  season  of  repute,  and  then 
to  sink  into  disuse.  Until  now  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
advanced  much  beyond  the  preventive  treatment  first  suggested 
by  Celsus,  who  recommended  free  suction,  and  then  thorough 
cauterization  of  the  wound.  Put  exhaustive  blood-letting,  ex- 
cessive sweating,  mercurial  salivation,  the  arrow-poison  curare, 
electricity,  and  hosts  of  other  remedies,  so-called,  for  the  disease, 
when  it  has  once  manifested  itself,  cannot,  as  yet,  lay  claim  to 
aDy  real  eiliciency. 

Police  regulations  also,  by  diminishing  the  total  number  of  do^s  in  a 
country,  ami  by  enforcing  the  better  supervision  of  those  that  remained, 
contributed  efficiently  to  lessen  the  number  ot  casualties,  as  evidenced  in 
the  cases  of  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  where  the  number 
of  deaths  from  hydrophobia  has  gradually  gone  down  from  year  to  year 
until  it  is  at  present  only  counted  by  units. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  however,  and  in  view  of  the  recently 
published  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Babies  in  Dogs,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  police  interference  are  not  always  what 
they  would  seem  to  be.  For  though,  as  this  Deport  recommends, 
it  may  he  well  that  homeless  wandering  dogs  should  be  seized  by 
the  police,  and  that  means  should  be  taken  for  the  identification  of 
their  owners,  and  even  that  some  advantage  might  follow  the 
printing  of  a  brief  description  of  rabies  on  the  dog  licences — a 
proposal  which  was  vainly  urged  on  the  Government  of  the  day  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  authorities  of  the  Brown  Institution — and 
though  it  may  even  bo  well  that  dogs  known  to  be  aggres- 
sive should  he  muzzled,  nevertheless  all  such  precautions,  whilst 
perhaps  diminishing  the  spread  of  rabies  in  dogs,  will  leave  un- 
touched the  other  animals  in  which  the  disease  is  rife,  and  have 
no  influence  on  the  possible,  or  as  some  say  certain,  spontaneous 
origin  of  the  disease  in  the  dogs  themselves.  Neither  is  it  always 
permissible  to  attribute  to  police  regulations  the  diminution  of 
hydrophobia.    In  the  year  1884  nine  deaths  from  this  disease 
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were  registered  in  London.  In  18S5  the  mortality  rose  to 
twenty-seven,  and  fell  to  nine  again  in  the  following  year.  On 
December  4th,  1S85,  the  police  regulations  were  issued  in  the 
metropolis,  and  to  this  has  often  been  ascribed  the  improved 
death-rate.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  will  show  that  the 
epidemic  (for  the  disease  certainly  occurs  in  epidemics)  was 
virtually  at  its  height  in  1S85,  and  was  on  the  decline  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  six  of  the  twenty-seven  deaths  occurring  in 
November,  and  only  one  in  December,  the  fall  occurring  long 
before  the  regulations  could  have  exercised  any  such  effect.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  mortality  may  be  quite  independent  of  any 
control,  for  whilst  in  1876  there  were  six  deaths  in  London, 
there  were  sixteen  in  1S77,  and  live,  two,  and  three  respectively 
in  the  three  succeeding  years. 

Space  prevents  any  description  of  the  symptoms  of  rabies  in 
animals  or  of  hydrophobia  in  man,  and  an  account  of  post-mortem 
appearances  is  too  technical  for  these  column-',  but  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  that  the  horror  of  water,  so  commonly  regarded  as 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  su tiering,  and  the  source  of  its 
name,  is  "  a  result  much  more  of  the  imagination  of  the  patient 
and  of  the  medical  man  than  of  the  rabies  virus."  The  con- 
clusions respecting  the  periods  of  incubation  of  the  disease, 
which  Dr.  Suzor  quotes  from  Professor  Brouardel,  are  worthy  of 
repetition  here.  "  .Rabies,''  he  says,  "supervenes  oftenest  in  the 
course  of  the  second  month  after  infection,  rarely  after  the  third 
month,  and  quite  exceptionally  after  the  sixth  month."  It  also 
appears  that  the  more  numerous  the  bites,  and  the  greater  their 
severity,  the  earlier  do  the  symptoms  appear,  and  that  they  mani- 
fest themselves  sooner  in  children  than  in  old  people.  As  regards 
the  rate  of  mortality  man)'  difliculties  present  themselves  in  form- 
ing a  proper  estimate,  but  it  is  stated  that  after  efficient  and  early 
cauterization  31  per  cent,  of  persons  bitten  under  the  age  of 
twenty  die  of  hydrophobia,  and  62  per  cent,  above  that  age.  Dr. 
Suzor  considers  20  per  cent,  to  be  a  moderate  estimate  of  the 
death-rate  for  all  persons  bitten  by  rabid  animals  not  wolves, 
taking  the  cauterized  and  non-cauterized  all  together.  From  wolf- 
bites  the  rate  has  been  put  down  at  65  per  cent.  The  statistical 
results  as  obtained  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  from  July  1885  to 
February  1 887  give  the  following  striking  figures.  Of  the  3,020 
cases  treated  (inclusive  of  wolf-bites),  only  34  died,  consti- 
tuting a  percentage  of  1-15,  instead  of  20  as  above  estimated, 
and  this,  too,  before  the  method  had  been  brought  to  its  present 
perfection.  Since  the  interval  of  incubation  of  the  disease 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  third  month,  the  period  of  maximum, 
danger  for  these  patients  had  passed  in  July  when  these  records 
were  compiled.  Of  the  34  casualties,  no  less  than  one-half 
occurred  in  children  and  youths  under  eighteen,  and  generally  in 
the  course  of  the  second  month  after  they  were  bitten.  To  the 
statistics  M.  Pasteur  himself  generally  gives  attention,  leaving  to 
his  skilled  assistants  the  actual  inoculation  of  the  patients ;  for 
he,  not  being  a  medical  man,  might  render  himself  amenable  to 
the  law  were  he  to  operate.  In  Dr.  Suzor's  book  the  figures  are 
submitted  to  a  critical  analysis  which  must  be  studied  carefully, 
ere  the  full  results  of  the  procedure  can  be  clearly  appreciated. 

The  chapter  which  deals  with  the  technique  of  M.  Pasteur's 
method  and  recounts  what  Dr.  Suzor  himself  saw  should  be 
deeply  interesting  even  to  a  non-medical  reader,  as  showing  the 
extreme  care  which  is  taken  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  the 
virus  for  inoculation,  but  also  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
those  concerned  in  carrying  out  the  various  operations.  Briefly  the 
process  is  as  follows:— Two  small  pieces  are  taken  from  the  brain 
(accurately  speaking,  from  the  medulla)  of  a  dog  that  has  died  of 
rabies,  these  are  pounded  up  with  about  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
specially  prepared  veal  broth  that  has  beeu  sterilized  by  heat ; 
two  drops  of  this  fluid  are  then  injected  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  of  a  rabbit,  which  in  the  course  of  about  fifteen  days  dies  of 
rabies.  From  the  medulla  of  this  rabbit  a  virulent  broth  is  pre- 
pared as  before,  and  a  second  rabbit  is  inoculated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  first.  This  rabbit,  however,  developes  rabies  and 
dies  somewhat  sooner  than  the  former  one,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated again  and  again  until  the  period  of  incubation  of  the 
disease  which  diminishes  with  every  successive  stage  of  the 
inoculation  has  been  reduced  to  seven  days.  From  this  last  rabbit 
of  the  series  the  spinal  cord  is  carefully  removed,  cut  into  sections 
about  three  inches  long,  and  placed  in  drying  bottles.  A  piece  of 
this,  which  has  been  drying  for  fourteen  days,  measuring  about  the 
twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed 
with  about  sixteen  drops  of  sterilized  veal  broth,  and  injected 
beneath  the  skin  over  the  abdomen  of  the  patient.  This  is  the 
weakest  virus  used,  and  next  day  a  similar  quantity  is  injected, 
but  prepared  from  a  cord  which  has  only  been  drying  thirteen 
days,  and  is,  therefore,  somewhat  stronger.  The  operation  is  re- 
peated day  after  day  for  ten  days  with  virus  of  increasing 
virulence,  the  last  used  being  that  which  is  only  five  days  old, 
and  such  as  may  cause  death  if  injected  at  first  sitting.  Spinal 
marrow  that  is  move  than  fourteen  days  old  is  too  weak  to  be 
of  use,  and  that  which  is  fresher  than  five  days  is  only  employed 
in  the  case  of  the  most  severe  bites,  and  during  very  hot  weather 
when  the  drying  cords  lose  their  virulence  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  cold.  This  constitutes  the  entire  treatment  of  cases  where  the 
person  has  been  bitten  through  the  clothes  ;  but  for  bites  on  the 
hands  and  feet  this  is  supplemented  by  repetition  of  the  in- 
jections, the  second  series  being  administered  twice  daily.  For 
serious  lacerations  and  wounds  on  the  face  the  iutensive  treatment 
is  administered ;  this  consists  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  a  re- 
petition after  the  rest  of  a  day  or  two,  then  a  third  course,  and 
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sometimes  a  fourth,  repeating  tho  Btronger  injections  twice  daily, 
and  even  usinp:  thoso  of  maximum  virulence  prepared  from  quite 
fresh  rabic  cords.  The  frequency  to  which  the  injections  may  be 
extended  would  seem  to  be  considerable,  M.  Pasteur  quite  re- 
cently recording  the  case  of  a  "  person  who  wounded  himself  with 
the  virus  of  a  rabid  guinea-pig,  and  at  once  began  a  course  of 
preventive  treatment  which  he  continued,  chiefly  from  motives 
of  scientilic  curiosity,  for  more  than  six  months.  lie  underwent 
no  less  than  209  inoculations  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
his  health,"  and  these  included  nineteen  from  cords  only  one  day 
old.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  keep  such  a  supply  of  virus  and 
spinal  marrow  as  may  furnish  material  to  different  places,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  considerable  amounts  of  these  substances  are  I 
so  distributed.  According  to  date  of  appearance  of  the  malady 
a  test  method  is  available  whereby  it.  may  be  ascertained  whether  j 
&  patient  who  might  die  subsequently  to  tho  Pasteurian  treatment  ] 
has  succumbed  to  that  or  to  the  poison  of  the  original  bite.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  rind  that  several  of  the  workers 
at  M.  Pasteur's  institute,  and  about  twenty  sound  persons  engaged 
in  branch  institutes  in  Russia,  have  been  inoculated  as  a  safeguard 
against  accidental  infection. 

A  perusal  of  M.  Pasteur's  various  communications  and  letters 
from  January  1881  to  December  1886  included  in  this  volume 
•will  show  how,  by  a  cautious  practice  of  experiment  and  induction,  ' 
he  was  step  by  step  induced  to  adopt  the  method  we  have  briefly 
described,  with  the  remarkable  results  we  have  only  barely  indi- 
cated. Commencing  his  observations  with  the  injection  of  the 
saliva  of  a  child  who  died  of  rabies  into  dogs  and  rabbits,  he  was  , 
led  to  foresee  from  his  results  the  possibility  of  protecting  dogs  \ 
against  hydrophobia,  and  thus  indirectly  preserving  man  himself.  ' 
How  far  he  has  extended  his  original  conception,  and  with  what 
success,  is  now  well  known.  Put  it  is  by  a  reference  to  his  j 
failures  that  we  commenced,  and  these  for  a  time  have  somewhat 
diverted  attention  from  the  triumphs  he  has  gained.  Concerning 
these,  we  are  fortunately  able  to  quote  M.  Pasteur's  own  words. 
In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  the  iyth  inst.  appeared  a  letter 
from  him  having  special  bearing  on  Lord  Doneraile's  death,  and 
from  this  communication  we  gather,  first,  that  "  an  interval  of  | 
eleven  whole  days  was  allowed  to  elapse  from  the  time  the  bites 
were  inflicted  till  the  beginning  of  the  treatment";  and,  secondly, 
that  at  the  request  of  those  interested  in  Lord  Doneraile's  case  only 
the  simple  treatment  was  pursued,  and  not  the  modified  method 
which  M.  Pasteur  has  been  led  to  adopt,  especially  in  the  case  of 
severe  bites,  and  which  has  been  described  above.  "Carried  out 
under  such  conditions,  the  treatment,  alas !  could  only  delay  the 
development  of  the  rabic  virus  for  four  or  five  months.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  circumstances  in  which  the  treatment  has  proved  in- 
effectual even  wheu  it  has  been  begun  soon  after  the  bites ;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  these  cases,  is  it  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  in  such  a  subject  there  should  still  be  un- 
known points  which  defy  the  explanation  of  science?  "  No  doubt 
it  may  not  do  to  rely  for  explanation  on  exceptional  cases ;  but 
they  recur  with  sufficient  frequency  in  connexion  with  questions 
such  as  this  to  necessitate  their  being  reckoned  with. 

M.  Pasteur's  treatment  is  well  styled  by  himself  prophylactic, 
and  for  this  purpose  inoculation  may  be  practised  prior  to  infec- 
tion. It  is  not,  and  does  not  claim  to  be,  in  any  degree  curative. 
It  is  powerless  against  the  disease  when  the  first  symptoms  have 
made  their  appearance,  and  probably  even  for  a  few  days  before  ; 
hence  the  necessity,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  of  early 
treatment,  before  the  virus  has  taken  possession  of  the  system. 
If  this  be  so,  the  disadvantage  under  which  this  country  is  placed 
is  obvious.  In  Russia  and  Italy,  at  Constantinople  and  Havana, 
there  are  public  institutions  where  the  treatment  can  be  carried 
out;  but  in  England,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  wont  to  be  j 
behind  in  adopting  methods  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  we 
look  in  vain ;  as  yet  no  such  institution  exists.  We  may  here 
repeat,  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
M.  Pasteur's  treatment  of  Hydrophobia,  on  which  we  commented 
in  our  issue  of  July  2nd,  the  expression  of  opinion  that  "it  may 
be  deemed  certain  that  M.  Pasteur  has  discovered  a  method  of 
protection  from  rabies  comparable  with  that  which  vaccination 
affords  against  infection  from  small-pox " ;  and,  further,  "  It 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery, whether  from  its  practical  utility  or  from  its  application 
to  general  pathology."  And  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  before  relerred  to  have  since  that  date  recommended 
that,  in  the  event  of  it  being  conclusively  proved  that  M.  Pasteur's 
system  provides  a  preventive  remedy,  facilities  should  be  afforded 
for  its  application  in  England.  The  figures  we  have  quoted 
should  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  giving  immediate  effect  to 
that  recommendation.  To  one,  and  a  painful,  aspect  of  the  case 
we  must  refer,  and  preferably  so  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Suzor,  who 
occupies  the  position  of  an  independent  critic: — "The  question  of 
cruelty  to  animals  has  been  loudly  raised,  in  England  in  particular, 
and  has  led  to  incredible  excesses  of  language.  We  shall  not 
deal  at  length  with  it,  and  shall  simply  declare  that  we  have 
plenty  of  sympathy  with  the  animals  sacrificed,  but  none  at  all 
with  their  short-sighted,  weak-hearted,  would-be  defeuders,  who 
would  gladly  leave  thousands  of  human  beings,  many  of  them 
children,  to  die  from  the  most  horrible  death,  and  thousands  more 
to  mourn  and  suffer,  in  order  to  save,  until  to-morrow,  the  lives 
of  rabbits." 


LETTER  BOOKS  OF  CHlilST  CHURCH,  CANTERBURY/.* 

fJHIIS  now  volume  of  tho  Rolls  Series  is  the  first  of  a  selection 
J-  made,  or  in  making,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Prigsioeke  Sheppard, 
of  letters  from  the  registers  of  tho  Monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury.  From  among  tho  mass  of  documents  and  epistles 
before  him,  the  editor  has  chosen  "such  inodited  examples  as  are 
nearly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  nietropolitical  church  of 
Canterbury,  and  such  as  illustrate  the  political,  ecclesiastical,  and 
social  relations  of  that  great  corporation."  The  earliest  register 
here  drawn  upon  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  through  which 
period  the  present  volume  takes  us  as  far  as  .January  1333.  The 
editor  supplies  a  preface  which  will  be  of  value  both  to  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  Canterbury,  and  to  students  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  monastic  history  gonerally.  Thus  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  controversy  as  to  tho  relative  dignity  of  the  Churches  and 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York— for  long  a  serious  question, 
and  here  illustrated  by  two  characteristic  letters  of  Archbishop 
Winchelsey.  Of  that  Primate  the  editor  has  a  good  deal  to  tell, 
including  his  posthumous  history,  for  there  was  an  attempt 
to  set  up  Winchelsey  as  a  saint,  though  he  never  achieved  the 
honour  of  a  formal  canonization.  His  tomb  had  its  pilgrims,  whose 
zeal  one  year,  1320,  produced  90^  in  offerings.  Then  his 
fame  began  to  wane,  and  at  last  there  were  only  left  a  few  old 
admirers  to  contribute  a  poor  seventeen  pence — "  thus  marking  the 
end  of  his  short-lived  immortality,"  as  the  editor  oddly  expresses 
it.  There  is  much  about  controversies  and  litigation  with  the 
rival  house  of  St.  Augustine  ;  about  the  relations  of  Christ  Church 
with  the  town  and  port  of  Sandwich  ;  and  about  the  annual  grant 
of  wine  of  Poissy,  given  to  Christ  Church  by  the  French  Kings 
for  love  of  St.  Thomas.  It  appears  that  the  wine,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  produce  of  vineyards  near  Paris,  was  of  poor 
quality,  and  that,  as  it  would  not  "  travel,"  the  Canterbury 
monks  had  to  employ  agents  to  sell  it  on  the  spot — whereof 
came  much  correspondence,  and  apparently  little  profit  or  satis- 
faction to  the  principals.  There  are  some  interesting  remarks 
upon  "liveries"  and  "  corrodies " ;  also  upon  the  spelling  and 
syntax  of  the  MSS.,  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  are  printed 
letter  for  letter — except  where  diphthongs  are  used  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  rule  of  the  Rolls  Series.  In  communications 
with  "  the  polite  but  unlearned  world "  the  monks  wrote  in 
French,  and  evidently  spelt  it  phonetically.  Of  these  letters 
translations  are  given.  We  notice  that  at  pp.  408,  409,  "  par 
reddour  de  seignurye "  is  rendered  "by  the  strictness  of  our 
feudal  power."  It  would,  we  think,  be  better  not  to  introduce  a 
technical  word  like  feudal  unless  it  occurs  in  the  original.  "  Lord- 
ship" or  "our  power  as  lord"  might  have  served  the  purpose. 
We  also  feel  a  doubt  whether  "  le  boys  de  cheyne  et  de  fou  "  (p.  490) 
should  be  translated  "  the  oak  timber  and  the  firewood."  Fou  is, 
we  admit,  an  early  form  of  feu,  but  it  is  also  an  old  name  for  the 
beech  (  fagus),  and  we  think  that  "  oak  and  beech  wood  "  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  meaning. 

Doth  in  the  preface  and  in  the  Literm  the  most  important 
passages  are  those  which  bear  upon  the  overthrow  and  deposition 
of  Edward  II.  Not  that  they  supply  any  new  facts;  but  they 
give  us  the  private  and  confidential  views  of  a  prominent  church- 
man of  the  day.  The  writer  was  Henry  of  Eastry,  Prior  of  Christ 
Church,  a  man  of  great  age  and  experience,  and  a  sort  of  adviser- 
general  to  Archbishop  Walter  Eaynold,  or  Reynolds.  The  letters 
were  strictly  confidential — "Istam,  pater,  cedulam  non  aspiciat 
oculus  alienus,  propter  varios  rerum  eventus,"  is  the  conclusion 
cf  one  in  which  the  Prior,  ever  a  cautious  man,  advises  the 
Archbishop  to  excuse  himself  from  accompanying  Queen  Isabel 
to  France — that  visit  from  which  she  returned  to  dethrone  and 
imprison  her  husband.  There  is  a  long  letter  (12  March,  1326), 
written  in  anticipation  of  her  return  in  more  or  less  hostile  manner, 
and  advising  the  Archbishop  how  best  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  her  and  the  King.  If  the  latter  should  require  "  aliquid 
arduum  " — which  seems  to  mean  anything  that  would  commit  the 
Archbishop  to  his  Royal  master's  side — in  that  case  discretion 
must  be  used,  "  for  the  commandments  of  God  himself  are  not 
implicitly  obeyed,  nor  can  those  of  man  possibly  be  in  these 
days."  As  for  the  reports  of  a  large  French  army  being  collected 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  the  Prior  does  not  think  that  there 
is  much  in  them  as  yet.  His  ease  of  mind  on  this  subject  did 
not  proceed  from  any  excess  of  confidence  in  his  own  country- 
men, for  he  says  that  the  Kentish  folk  "  debilis  est  et  pauper," 
especially  along  the  coast,  and  he  suspects  that  in  event  of  the 
appearance  of  a  hostile  fleet,  the  maritime  population  would 
liy  inland  without  fighting.  But  he  was  evidently  habitually 
scornful  of  French  bluster.  In  a  previous  letter  he  consoles 
his  correspondent  under  similar  fears  by  remarking,  "  Mos  est 
Gallicorum  terrorem  et  timorem  frequentius  pugno  aliis  incutere, 
quaui  gladios  evaginare,  et  siquis  minimum  digitum  viderit 
cruentatum,  statim  caput  suum  sestimat  amputatum."  When  in 
September  1326  the  Queen  actually  landed  with  a  force  of 
Ilainaulters,  the  Archbishop  evidently  wrote  off  in  a  panic  to 
know  what  he  was  to  do  now.  Prior  Henry,  whose  calm  is  no 
doubt,  as  the  editor  unkindly  suggests,  to  be  explained  by  the 
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fact  that  he  was  not  himself  called  upon  to  take  any  active  part, 
gives  his  usual  sort  of  trimming  advice.  If  the  King  ("  quod  absit") 
•will  make  a  fight  for  it,  the  Archbishop  is  to  consider  that 
"  ambigua  sunt  fata  guerrarum,"  and  to  confine  himself  to  his 
spiritual  arms — on  which  side  he  is  to  employ  them  is  left  in 
doubt.  But  soon  after  this  the  correspondents  no  doubt  learned 
that  the  Queen's  party  was  rapidly  gaining  strength  ;  and  at  last 
the  Archbishop  took  a  decided  step  and  joined  the  Queen — with  his 
friend's  full  approval  after  the  fact.  Even  then  our  Prior  was  not 
going  to  commit  himself.  The  reiterated  request  that  his  letters 
may  be  kept  secret  or  destroyed — "  Lecta  litters  comburatur  " — 
show  his  anxiety  not  to  be  known  as  the  Archbishop's  adviser  ;  and 
when  summoned  to  the  momentous  Parliament  which  deposed  the 
King,  he  would  only  send  his  proxy.  Nevertheless  he  gave  advice 
behind  the  scenes.  From  him  proceeds  a  suggestion  that  the 
Parliament  should  send  a  deputation  of  four  lords,  four  knights,  and 
four  burgesses  to  summon  the  King.  This,  we  know,  was  actually 
done,  without  success — success,  indeed,  was  probably  neither  ex- 
pected nor  desired.  Even  in  the  Prior's  cautious  phrases  it  may 
pretty  clearly  be  read  that  he  regarded  his  scheme  only  as  a  means  of 
enabling  the  Parliament  to  say  that  it  had  made  every  effort  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  King — "  ita  quod  omnia  rite 
fiant  antequam  ulterius  procedatur."  ulterius,  as  we  know,  in 
the  result  meant  dethronement.  Dr.  Sheppard  comments  on  the 
entire  absence,  in  the  Prior's  letters,  of  any  preference  for  one 
side  or  the  other,  except  as  a  mere  matter  of  expediency.  Of 
patriotism,  of  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  of  any  personal 
likings  for  the  King  or  the  Queen,  of  any  wish  that  one  side 
might  win  rather  than  the  other,  of  any  attempt  to  weigh  the 
relative  merits  of  the  competing  parties,  there  are  no  traces. 
Though  Archbishop  Raynold  had  been  Edward's  tutor,  and  owed 
everything  to  his  favour,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  his 
correspondent  that  either  affection  or  gratitude  could  have  any- 
thing to  say  in  the  matter.  To  keep  out  of  trouble  appears 
throughout  to  be  the  only  object  aimed  at.  In  fact,  the  letters 
stand  as  an  early  example  of  the  cult  of  the  jumping  cat.  Then, 
as  now,  that  sacred  animal  was  only  worshipped  in  secret.  In 
ublic,  a  grander  tone  had  to  be  t:iken.  It  was  this  same  Arch- 
ishop  Raynold  who,  when  the  King  was  deposed,  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  winning  side,  in  the  words,  "  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei." 

There  are  many  minor  matters  of  interest,  chief  among  which 
we  notice  the  curious  incident  of  the  monks  being  boycotted,  as 
the  editor  calls  it,  or  at  least  being  threatened  with  boycotting,  for 
refusing  to  bear  part  of  the  city's  expenses  in  providing  knights  for 
the  Scottish  war  in  1327.  There  is  about  a  page  of  the  resolutions 
passed  in  consequence  by  the  Bailiff  and  " popidares  homines"  of 
Canterbury ;  one  being  that  no  one  in  the  city  or  suburb  should 
supply  victuals  to  the  Prior  and  Convent;  and  another,  that  no 
pilgrim  should  enter  the  Church  except  upon  oath  that  he  would 
make  no  0 tiering  there.  A  letter  from  Prior  Henry  shows  that 
at  any  rate  these  awful  threats  were  not  put  into  immediate  execu- 
tion; and  a  Royal  writ  of  special  protection  (or  perhaps  only  the 
draft  of  a  form  to  be  submitted  to  the  King)  follows.  As  we  see 
110  signs  of  further  trouble,  we  may  hope  that  the  King's  authority 
■was  too  much  for  the  "  revolutionary  tribunal  "  of  the  popidares 
homines  of  Canterbury. 


WORSHIP  AND  ORDER.* 

THE  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's 
Worship  and  Order,  originally  published  four  years  ago,  has 
followed  almost  immediately  the  presentation  to  him  of  an  address 
signed  by  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  day,  laymen  as  well  as 
clerics,  who  are  interested  in  ecclesiastical  matters— of  an  address 
of  congratulation  on  his  recovery  from  a  serious  illness.  The  fact 
is  not  noticed  in  the  preface,  as  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
by  some  persons  fond  of  putting  their  personal  affairs  before  the 
public  ;  but  the  book  itself  is  a  kind  of  unintentional  setting  forth 
of  the  claims  of  the  writer  to  so  unusual  an  honour.  As  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  observes,  during  the  four  years  which  have  passed 
since  he  first  collected  these  essays  (themselves  stretching  in  period 
of  composition  and  subject  to  a  period  more  than  thirty  years  off 
then  and  nearly  forty  now)  the  unexpected  and  strange  dis- 
tractions of  secular  politics  have  a  little  averted  public  attention 
from  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  the  process  of  lengthening  the 
cords  and  strengthening  the  stakes  of  the  Church  of  England  has 
gone  on  interruptedly.  If  he  had  made  a  summary  of  the  actual 
events  that  have  recently  occurred  concerning  the  two  chief 
divisions  of  his  book  (of  which  divisions  more  presently)  it 
would  have  been  no  barren  one.  The  work  of  extending  the 
episcopate  has  gone  on  and  is  going  on  stead.ily,  and  the  most 
important  symbol  of  that  work,  the  erection  of  an  actual 
cathedr.il  at  Truro,  built  anew  (with  the  exception  of  an  insig- 
nificant part)  as  a  cathedral  for  the  first  time  since  the  Refor- 
mation, is  far  on  towards  completion,  and  is  likely  to  provide 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  meritorious  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices erected  in  England  since  the  dying  out  of  the  school  of 
"Wren,  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  work  efforts  (not,  we  confess,  in  our  own  judgment  very 
Well-considered  efforts)  have  been  made  to  connect  Church  and 
people  more  directly  by  democratizing  the  parish  system;  and,  if 
the  defeat  of  them  is  satisfactory,  the  better  side  of  the  Spirit 
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which  prompted  them  is  in  its  way  satisfactory  also.  An  attempt 
in  a  somewhat  similar  direction,  but  more  consonant  to  Church 
tradition  and  with  less  mischievous  elements,  has  been  made  in 
the  institution  of  the  House  of  Laymen.  The  threateuings  of 
Disestablishment  have  not,  of  course,  died  away;  but  the  haste 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  to  disavow  any  direct  connexion  with  them 
at  the  general  election  of  two  years  ago  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a 
discouraging  Bign.  Such  argument  as  Liberationism  has  ever  had 
to  show  for  itself  in  the  historical  and  legal  department  has  been 
smitten  and  crushed  with  unusual  precision  and  force  by  a  prin- 
cipal living  exponent  of  the  ecclesiastical  law.  On  the  other  side, 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  ill-judged  persecutions  of  earnest 
clergymen  for  bsi ng  too  earnest  have  not  ceased  ;  but  the  latest  of 
them  which  attracted  much  public  attention— that  of  Mr.  Bell 
Cox — can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  success  for  such  perse- 
cution. With  the  daily  multiplication  of  benefactions  to  the 
Church,  the  daily  spread  of  lay  organization  supporting  the 
Church,  and  the  daily  decrease  of  the  number  of  neglectful  or 
unfit  occupants  of  the  clerical  oliico,  the  tusk  of  the  enemy  grows 
constantly  more  dillicult,  and  the  amount  of  even  possible  success 
on  his  part  constantly  smaller  and  less  important.  The  survey 
ought  not  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  one  who  has  done,  to  say  no 
more,  as  much  as  any  layman  to  strengthen  the  Church  of  England 
for  a  whole  generation. 

These  essays,  it  has  been  said,  cover  a  considerable  period  of 
time;  but  they  may,  as  has  also  been  said,  be  divided  pretty 
sharply  under  two  heads,  corresponding  fairly  enough  to  the 
division  of  the  double  title.  In  those  which  come  under  the 
first  head  the  writer  deals  with  the  organization  of  worship,  more 
especially  in  cathedral,  but  also  in  parochial,  churches.  In  the 
second  he  deals  with  that  question  of  discipline  which  has  for 
many  years  been  a  source  at  once  of  healthy  stimulus  and  of  un- 
healthy dissension,  the  question  of  the  matter  called  vaguely,  and 
rather  in  deference  to  popular  language  than  for  any  other  reason, 
"  Ritualism."  In  one  place  here  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  frankly  enough 
disclaims  the  title  of  Ritualist  for  himself,  and  hints  not  obscurely 
that  he  by  no  means  approves  en  bloc  (as,  indeed,  no  one  who  holds 
fast  to  the  tradition  of  the  Universal  Church  in  general,  and  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  particular,  can  approve)  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  people  called  Ritualists.  But  his  article  0:1 "  Dean  Howson 
before  the  Table  "  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  convincing  treatments  of  what  is  by  far  the  most 
important  point  in  the  whole  Ritualist  controversy — the  eastward 
position.  The  Dean  himself  is  dead,  and  even  if  he  were  not,  the 
memorable  fashion  in  which  he  was  (with  perfect  charity  and 
courtesy)  made  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels  by  his  own  bishop, 
in  reference  to  this  very  question,  would  incline  all  honest  folk  to 
personal  compassion  for  him.  But  the  theories  which  he  espoused 
— or  rather  the  confused  mass  of  prejudice  and  passion  for  which 
he  was  a  well-intentioned  spokesman — prevail  to  some  extent,  even 
to  a  considerable  extent.  And  it  may  be  said,  in  brief,  that  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope's  handling  of  the  question,  and  of  those  connected 
with  it,  is  rendered  peculiarly  valuable  by  one  thing.  He  does 
not,  as  some  very  good  people  have  done,  allow  himself  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  natural  indignation  at  the  thought  that  men  should 
be  punished  for  doing  too  much,  for  contravening  by  excess  what 
may  by  a  tissue  of  elaborate  and  questionable  argument  be  regarded 
as  being  or  having  been  the  intention  of  the  Church,  while  there 
has  never  been  a  single  successful  attempt  to  punish  those  who 
either  deliberately  and  as  a  matter  of  what  the}'  call  principle, 
or  carelessly  and  out  of  ostentatious  neglect,  transgress  by  omission 
or  by  positive  disobedience  the  plainest  and  clearest  injunctions 
of  the  actually  written  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  au 
almost  intolerable  scandal.  But  the  sense  of  it  has  frequently 
made  Ritualist  advocates — those  even  who  take  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope's  own  position — forget  that  appeal  to  sentiment  is  of  no  sort 
of  use.  "  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act,"  or  shalt  have  the  reasonable 
deduction  from  the  act  made  out,  is  the  only  motto  of  setting  to 
work,  and  it  is  because  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  ha9  in  the  article  just  re- 
ferred to  and  in  that  on  the  Ridsdale  judgment  observed  this 
method  that  his  work  is  of  distinct,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  abiding, 
value. 

For  ourselves  we  confess  to  a  certain  preference  for  the  other 
branch  of  the  contents — the  papers  dealing  with  the  <reneral  sub- 
ject of  Cathedral  and  Parochial  Worship,  and  relegating  for  the 
time  the  Church  Association,  the  Aggrieved  Parishioner,  and  the 
not  always  judicious  provokers  of  those  evil  agencies  to  obscurity. 
No  one,  certainly  no  layman,  has  been  more  active  than  the 
author  in  vindicating  the  position  and  function  of  cathedrals  from 
the  singularly  crass  utilitarianism  which  was  almost  universal 
some  decades  ago,  and  which  even  now  is  far  too  common.  The 
question  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  cathedral?"  (we  are,  of  course, 
not  speaking  of  those  in  whose  mouth  it  would  merely  be  a 
particular  form  of  the  question  Wrhat  is  the  use  of  a  church  at 
all?)  is  still  not  infrequent,  and  it  is  that  which  in  more  than 
one  paper  here  the  writer  has  set  himself  to  answer,  the  force  of 
his  answers  having  been  already  proved  by  an  ever-increasing 
tendency  to  adapt  the  buildings  and  the  institutions  in  question 
to  their  proper  purpose.  We  say  the  buildings  and  institu- 
tions, for  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  pet  arguments, 
and  one  which  he  urges  with  much  vigour,  that  you  must  have 
your  cathedral  institution  as  well  as  your  cathedral  building. 
Unluckily  the  not  altogether  ill-intentioned,  but  almost  wholly  ilL— 
directed,  reforms  of  some  half-century  since  have  made  this  diffi- 
cult. As  is  well  urged  here,  the  very  worst  means  of  reforming  a 
body  of  men  who  do  not  do  their  duty  enough  (and  the  stoutest 
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ecclesiastical  Tory  will  hardly  maintain  that  cathedral  establish- 
ments did  their  duly  enough  sixty  years  ago)  is  to  cut  them 
down,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  them  to  do  it  at  all. 
"With  tho  cathedral  itself  onco  more  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
varied  and  constant  services  (and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  does  excel- 
lent work  in  pointing  out  that  the  very  parts  now  thought  the 
merest  curiosities,  such  as  tho  triforium,  ought  to  be  put,  and  can 
be  put,  to  as  much  practical  use  as  the  ugliest  eighteenth-century 
gallery),  and  with  the  cathedral  establishment  made  a  centre  of 
missionary  work  throughout  the  diocese,  it  would  be  very  hard 
for  the  merest  quibbler  to  accuse  the  "  bloated  Chapter  "  of  idle- 
ness, or  the  cathedral  of  inutility. 

Another  subject  of  tho  essayist's  labours  (in  regard  to  which 
time  has  brought  him  less,  though  still  some,  success)  is  the 
organization  of  parishes  in  something  the  same  way.  Here  the 
well-intentioned  but  ignorant  labours  of  reform  above  referred  to 
not  only  did  not  do  the  right  thing,  and  did  do  the  wrong,  but 
contrived  to  interpose  a  very  ingenious  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
setting  the  wrong  right.  The  immense  number  of  district 
churches  and  districts,  cut  out  of  old  parishes,  and  endowed  to  no 
small  extent  with  the  spoils  of  cathedral  establishments,  have 
done  much  good,  no  doubt.  But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  they 
have  not  done  so  much  good  as  might  have  been  done  iu  another 
way,  and  that  they  interpose  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  in 
the  way  of  doing  it.  For  country  parishes  it  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  devise  anything  better  than  the  ordinary  parochial 
plan.  But  few  people  who  know  much  of  town  church  work  will 
hesitate  between  the  district  and  "  perpetual  curate  "  system  of 
single-handed,  insufficiently-endowed  parsons,  with  churches  which 
in  many  cases,  since  the  abolition  of  church  rates,  they  can  hardly 
keep  in  repair,  with  houses  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  income, 
with  neither  hands  nor  resources  for  attractive  and  numerous 
services  and  for  thorough  parish  organization,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  plan  of  quasi-collegiate  churches  which  Mr. 
Beresford  IJope  advocates,  where  the  district  to  be  managed  and 
the  work  to  be,  as  Scotchmen  say,  "  overtaken  "  are  both  larger, 
but  where  the  amalgamation  permits  grander  churches,  organized 
and  regimented  work,  a  gradation  of  rank — i  mplying  chances  of 
promotion — and  a  central  fund  of  some  magnitude  to  draw  upon. 
We  say  that  this  ideal  has  by  no  means  achieved  the  same  reali- 
zation as  the  other,  though  of  course  it  has  been  realized  in  not  a 
few  case3.  The  reason  is,  also  of  course,  obvious — that  the  actual 
formation  of  districts  stands  in  the  way.  But  no  one  who  gives  the 
subject  a  few  minutes'  thought  can  fail  to  see  the  superiority  of 
the  plan  here  recommended  in  cases  where  a  small,  or  compara- 
tively small,  sum  of  money  ha9  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  wants  of  a  populous  district,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
train  and  regiment  the  personnel  of  the  Church  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  develop  and  utilize  the  talents  as  well  as  to  consult  the 
welfare  of  the  clergy. 


CRANMER.* 

LIKE  nine  out  of  every  ten  books  with  the  title  Life  and 
Times  of  some  one,  Mr.  Collette's  Life  and  Times  of  Cranmer 
is  a  scrambling  production,  put  together  with  as  little  system  as  a 
sackful  of  chaff.  Although  one  of  his  title-pages  announces  a 
"  Life  of  Cranmer,"  he  has  not  attempted  to  write  one,  partly,  he 
tells  us,  because  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  so  im- 
partially, which  we  can  readily  believe,  and  partly  because  he  was 
afraid  of  sending  his  readers  to  sleep.  What  he  has  written, 
though  wearisome,  has,  so  far  from  sending  us  to  sleep,  made  us  open 
our  eyes  wider  than  usual.  His  own  account  of  his  volume  is 
that  he  has  "  marked  out  a  new  line  of  proceeding,  by  taking  the 
more  prominent  incidents  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Cranmer, 
viewed  with  the  surrounding  circumstances  wherein  he  has  been 
both  censured  and  commended."  Although  he  considers  that  he 
has  avoided  controversy,  and  has  written  dispassionately,  he  is 
constantly  jeering  Roman  Catholics  with  what  he  believes  to  be 
their  religion,  he  gives  up  much  space  to  attacking  books  that 
either  never  were,  or  have  long  ceased  to  be,  of  any  importance, 
and  he  shows  that  he  does  not  know  how  he  ought  to  speak 
of  his  betters.  He  presumes  to  sneer  at  Dr.  Lingard  for 
recording,  "  while  sitting  calmly  in  his  study,"  that  Cranmer 
signed  seven  successive  recantations,  a  statement  that,  wherever 
Lingard  may  have  been  when  he  wrote  it,  is,  of  course,  indisputably 
correct,  though  a  silly  attempt  is  made  here  to  throw  doubt  upon 
it.  And  he  is  guilty  of  the  monstrous  impertinence  of  insinuating 
that  the  judgment  of  the  learned  editor  of  Records  of  the.  Reforma- 
tion is  warped  by  the  fact  that  he  is  what  Mr.  Collette  is  pleased  to 
call  a  "Ritualistic  priest,"  and  has  signed  the  "Remonstrance 
against  the  Purchase  (sic)  judgment."  Misprints  arising  either 
from  ignorance  or  carelessness  are  frequent,  and  are  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Collette's  work.  The  object  of  his  book  appears 
to  be  to  prove  that  Cranmer  was  worthy  of  the  place  he  con- 
siders that  he  occupied  as  the  "  great  Master  Builder  of  our 
Reformed  Church."  While  he  allows  that  some  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's actions  are  worthy  of  blame,  he  seeks  to  excuse  most  of 
them  by  asserting,  sometimes  that  other  men  did  or  would  have 
done  the  same,  and  sometimes  that  they  ought  really  to  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  Pope,  and  that  they  were  committed  while 
Cranmer  was  "  a  member  of  the  Unreformed  Church,"  English 
Churchmen  before  the  days  of  Edward  VI.  of  B.  memory  being, 
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of  course,  incapable  of  distinguiHhing  between  right  and  wrong. 
It  may,  however,  reasonably  bo  doubted  whether  a  man  who 
was  the  ready  tool  of  those  in  power,  and  was  always  under  tho 
guidance  of  some  stronger  will  than  his  own  ought  to  be  called 
t  ho  master-builder  of  anything.  Cranmer— who,  by  the  way,  was 
not  born  iu  Northamptonshire — is  defended  against  tho  accusa- 
tions that  have  been  brought  against  him  with  reference  to  his 
marriage  with  "  Black  Joan,"  though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
he  lodged  her  with  her  relation,  the  hostess  of  the  "  Dolphin  "  at 
Cambridge,  while  he  lived  in  college,  and  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  do  so  in  the  hope  of  concealing  his  marriage. 

Mr.  Collette  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII.  from  Queen  Katharine :  his  ignorance  is  great,  and, 
though  we  do  not  forget  how  religious  prejudice  acts  upon  ignorant 
minds,  we  fear  that  we  must  say  that  he  shows  something  very 
like  literary  dishonesty.  We  pass  over  such  comparatively  small 
matters  as  the  assertion  that  Prince  Arthur  died  within  a  fortnight, 
instead  of  about  five  months,  after  his  marriage,  to  come  to  what 
is  said  of  Henry's  conduct.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  King's 
anxiety  for  a  divorce  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  desire  for  a 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  we  are  told  that  Anne,  who  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  France  in  15 14,  is  supposed  not  to  have  returned 
to  England  until  1527.  The  first  date  shows  that  Mr.  Collette 
holds  to  the  old  confusion  between  Anne  and  her  sister  Mary ; 
the  second  that  he  has  either  never  read  or  did  not  choose  to  refer 
to  the  notice  in  the  State  Papers  of  her  presence  at  a  Court  revel 
early  in  1522.  Her  return  to  England  in  1521  is,  however, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Friedmann.  Mr.  Collette,  though  he  does  not 
know  how  to  spell  Dr.  Friedmann's  name,  refers  occasionally  to  his 
Anne  Boleyn.  How  is  it  that  he  quietly  sets  aside  his  authority  in 
this  matter  ?  And  why,  without  giving  a  hint  to  his  readers 
that  Dr.  Friedmann,  the  late  Mr.  Brewer,  and  Mr.  J.  Gairdnerbave 
on  what  every  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  matter  knows 
to  be  excellent  grounds,  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  does  he 
quietly  assert  as  a  fact  what  they  have  all  declared  to  be  untrue  ? 
For  the  real  origin  of  the  King's  "  conscientious  scruples "  he 
refers  us  to  the  story  of  the  denial  of  Mary's  legitimacy  by  the 
Bishop  of  Tarbes  in  1526.  This,  he  says,  led  Henry  to  consult 
Wohjey  on  the  matter,  adding  "  and  let  it  be  noted  that  Anne 
Boleyn  had  not  yet  been  heard  of  at  Court."  It  is  really  almost 
impossible  that  he  can  have  been  ignorant  of  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  the  story  about  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  or  of  the  King's 
interference  with  Lord  Henry  Percy's  scheme  of  marriage  with 
Anne,  "  a  foolish  girl  in  the  Court,"  as  early  as  1522.  In  that 
year  began,  as  Mr.  Gairdner  has  pointed  out,  the  series  of  grants 
of  lands  and  honours  to  Anne's  father,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  should  be  connected  with  Henry's  fancy  for  her. 
The  assertion  that  she  became  the  King's  mistress  is,  we  are  told,, 
a  "  cruel  slander  "  and  a  "  dastardly  libel,"  and  a  sentence  from 
Lingard's  History  of  England  is  quoted  as  though  it  bore  out  this 
opinion.  Now  the  sentence  refers  to  an  occurrence  placed  by 
Lingard  under  the  date  1525,  and  no  one  pretends  that  Anne  was 
the  King's  mistress  then.  Lingard  repeatedly  asserts  that  she  became 
so  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Collette  must  have  known  this  when  he 
quoted  his  authority  to  the  contrary.  If  she  was  not  Henry's, 
mistress,  it  is  odd  that  he  should  have  publicly  treated  her  with 
the  honour  due  only  to  his  neglected  Queen,  that  the  Pope  should, 
have  plainly  accused  him  of  cohabitation  with  her,  and  that,  as 
far  as  is  known,  he  should  never  have  denied  the  accusation. 
Indeed,  the  case  is  so  clear  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  arguing 
about.  Cranmer  climbed  to  power  by  helping  on  the  marriage  of 
the  King  and  his  mistress.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire's  (Sir  T.  Boleyn's)  household — a  pleasing  family  it  must 
have  been  to  live  with — and  he  made  himself  so  useful  in  the 
King's  "  great  cause  "  that  Henry  saw  that  he  would  secure  the 
services  of  an  invaluable  instrument  by  making  him  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  While  Mr.  Collette  allows  that  Protestants  have  a 
right  to  blame  Cranmer  for  his  dishonest  dealing  with  reference  to 
the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  he  charitably  contends  that 
Roman  Catholics  are  debarred  from  doing  so  by  the  character  of 
"  their  books  of  so-called  Moral  Theology."  At  the  same  time,  he 
hints,  in  a  fashion  that  does  him  little  credit,  that  Cranmer's  con- 
duct admits  of  some  excuse,  as  being  no  worse  than  that  of  the 
bishops  generally  who  renounced  the  Papal  supremacy.  The  two- 
cases  are,  of  course,  wholly  dissimilar. 

The  new  Archbishop  at  once  began  to  show  his  subserviency  to 
the  King  by  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  judge  his  "  great  cause." 
No  notice  is  taken  of  the  grovelling  tone  of  his  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Collette,  who  is  so  severe  on  the  teaching  of 
certain  Roman  Catholics  concerning  questions  of  casuistry,  is 
guilty  of  quoting  from  these  letters  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  which 
gives  a  wholly  erroneous  idea  of  the  position  Cranmer  chose  to 
take  "  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty."  Nor  are  we  told 
anything  of  the  letter  in  which  he  expresses  his  fear  lest  the 
Queen,  whom  he  had  pronounced  contumacious  for  refusing  to 
obey  his  summons,  should  learn  the  day  on  which  he  proposed  to 
give  judgment  against  her  and  appear  in  the  court.  His  timidity 
was  conspicuous  over  and  over  again,  and  especially  in  the  letter 
he  wrote  about  the  charges  brought  against  Anne,  and  in  his 
signing  the  warrant  for  Seymour's  execution.  Mr.  Collette 
believes  that  "  the  real  question  would  be  whether  Seymour 
deserved  his  fate."  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  question  that 
Cranmer  was  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  signing  his  death-warrant.  Mr.  Collette  states  that  he  was 
"  foremost  in  the  defence  of  Somerset " ;  he  forgets  to  mention 
that,  at  the  last,  he  basely  turned  against  him.  Although- 
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Cnmmer  took  an  active  part  in  several  prosecutions  for  heresy, 
he  is  not  to  be  blamed  overmuch  on  that  account.  He  simply 
acted  either  as  the  law  directed,  or  as  he  was  bidden  by  those 
whose  word  stood  for  law.  And  did  the  "  relentless  persecutor  " 
Bonner  act  otherwise  ?  Neither  protested  against  the  work  they 
had  to  do,  and  both  showed  a  cold-blooded  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  others.  Cranmer's  remarks  on  the  condemnation  of 
Fryth  and  Andrewe  are  given  here,  happily  without  an  attempt  at 
extenuation.  In  another  letter,  of  which  no  mention  is  made,  he 
begs  Cromwell  to  present  his  chaplain  to  a  living;  in  Somerset,  the 
rector  being  then  in  prison  for  speaking  against  the  Royal  supre- 
macy ;  for  the  Archbishop  reckoned  on  the  poor  man's  execution, 
though  he  had  not  as  yet  been  indicted.  Indeed,  Cranmer's  letters, 
which  are  here  said  to  be  "  his  best  credentials  in  the  face  of  friends 
and  of  foes,"  seem  to  us  to  contain  grounds  for  some  of  the  most 
damaging  charges  that  can  be  made  against  him.  Mr.  Collette's 
account  of  his  other  writings  calls  for  little  remark,  save  that  he 
falls  into  an  error  through  accepting  the  Archbishop's  description 
of  Matthew's  Bible.  We  have  only  been  able  to  note  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  blunders,  misrepresentations,  and 
evidences  of  religious  spite  contained  in  this  volume ;  to  expose 
the  whole  of  them  we  should  probably  need  the  larger  part  of  one 
of  the  numbers  of  this  Revieiv.  The  character  of  Mr.  Collette's 
book  has  forced  us  to  dwell  on  some  of  the  most  unpleasant  in- 
cidents in  Cranmer's  life ;  we  do  not,  however,  forget  that  he  was 
pious,  able,  and  moderate  in  temper,  that  his  last  moments  were 
worthy  of  the  office  he  had  borne,  and  that  we  owe  much  to  his 
devout  mind  and  his  exquisite  taste  in  liturgical  composition. 


EGYPTIAX  TEXTILES  IX  THE  SOUTH  KEXSIXGTOX 
MUSEUM.* 

THERE  is  a  special  interest  in  the  designs  of  early  woven 
stuffs  arising  from  the  fact  that  textile  patterns  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  class  of  ornament  that  was  invented  by 
primeval  man  ;  moreover,  as  civilization  and  skill  in  the  various 
handicrafts  advanced,  woven  patterns  supplied  the  earliest  designs 
for  decorative  painting  and  sculpture  among  many  races  and  at  many 
•different  periods.  The  fact  is  that  some  simple  form  of  recurring 
geometrical  pattern  comes,  as  it  were,  naturally  and  without  any 
effort,  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  monotony  of  passing  the  shuttle 
through  the  strained  threads  of  the  warp.  Thus  the  primitive 
weaver,  while  preparing  for  his  simple  web  of  dried  grass,  would 
naturally  sort  his  grasses  into  bundles  of  different  tints  of  yellow 
•or  brown,  and  would  give  interest  to  his,  or  more  probably  her, 
work  by  using  the  different  shades  of  colour  in  alternation  or  in 
various  combinations  of  succession. 

In  this  way  a  striped  pattern,  simplest  and  earliest  of  all  de- 
signs, would  be  produced  without  any  increase  of  manual  dexterity 
or  improvement  of  mechanism.  The  next  stage  probably  would  be 
to  set  up  the  warp  with  alternating  colours  in  the  thread  or  grass, 
■and  then,  by  repeating  the  use  of  two  tints  in  the  shuttle-weft,  a 
square  chequer  or  diaper  would  be  produced.  Other  combinations 
requiring  more  ingenuity  would  soon  follow ;  and  the  simple  pat- 
terns which  grew,  as  it  were,  naturally  out  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  loom  supplied  endless  motives  for  wall-decoration,  pottery, 
and  other  branches  of  the  lesser  arts. 

This  is  seen  in  a  very  striking  way  in  much  of  the  early  wall- 
painting  of  ancient  Egypt,  where  large  surfaces  are  covered  with 
checks  and  zigzags,  copied  exactly  from  woven  matting.  So,  also, 
in  the  prehistoric  palace  at  Tiryns  much  of  the  wall-painting  is 
•closely  imitated  from  textile  patterns  ;  even  the  fringe  or  selvage 
edges  of  the  stuffs  being  copied  by  the  painter  as  the  borders  of 
his  painted  designs. 

In  archaic  pottery  the  same  use  of  textile  motives  is  no  less 
frequent,  as  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  prehistoric  pottery  from 
Mycenae,  Hissalik,  and  other  places,  and  also  with  no  less 
•clearness  on  the  early  vases  of  Cyprus  and  other  Hellenized 
islands.  In  some  cases  these  textile  patterns  survived  for  many 
centuries  after  their  origin  had  been  forgotten ;  and  on  Greek 
vases  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  we  may  often  see  bands 
of  mat-like  chequers  exactly  similar  to  those  of  prehistoric  times 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  elaborate  and  skilfully-drawn  figure 
subjects  of  fully  developed  Hellenic  art. 

On  woven  stuffs  themselves  the  same  conservative  character  of 
the  motives  is  very  noticeable,  so  that  in  textiles  of  one  period  we 
may  often  see  the  designs  of  many  centuries  earlier. 

The  recent  acquisition  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum  of  a 
large  collection  of  patterned  stuffs  from  Egypt,  some  dating 
probably  from  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  century  a.d.,  is  one 
of  great  importance.  Specimens  of  ancient  figured  stuffs  have 
been  till  now  among  the  rarest  of  all  relics  of  ancient  times. 
Almost  the  only  important  examples  of  early  date  were  the 
■woven  fabrics  found  in  a  tomb  at  Kertch  (Panticapooum),  the 
work,  probably,  of  Greek  weavers  in  about  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Though  dating  five  hundred  years  or  more  earlier  than  the  Egyptian 
stud's,  yet  some  of  the  designs  are  in  both  cases  closely  similar 
both  in  drawing  and  colour,  especially  some  highly-decorative 
bands  of  animals  and  birds,  ducks  and  lions  being  especially  com- 
mon both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Egypto-Roman  patterns, 
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The  cemetery  which  has  yielded  this  rich  store  of  textiles  is  at 
Akmim,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  halfway  between 
Thebes  and  Assiout.  Burials  here  have  evidently  taken  place 
during  a  period  of  many  centuries.  Some,  judging  from  the 
designs  on  the  dresses  found  in  the  graves,  date  back  to  the 
second  or  third  century  after  Christ,  the  patterns  being  pagan  and 
purely  classical  in  style.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  date  from 
Christian  times,  and  have  ornaments  of  quite  different  character, 
with  rude  figures  of  Coptic  saints. 

This  collection  has  been  catalogued  with  great  care  and  un- 
sparing labour  by  Mr,  Alan  Cole,  who  has  also  written  a  very 
interesting  introductory  preface  on  the  subject  of  ancient  textiles 
generally.  The  whole  work,  though  printed  in  the  unpretending 
form  of  a  shilling  catalogue  in  paper  covers,  is  really  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  well 
deserves  to  be  republished  in  a  better  form,  with  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  designs,  many  of  which  are  of  very  great  beauty, 
real  models  of  what  is  most  excellent  in  the  art  of  pattern- 
weaving. 

The  most  perfect  whole  dresses  which  were  found  were 
mostly  tunics  of  a  dalmatic-like  form,  made  of  pure  flaxen  stuff, 
and  decorated  with  borders  and  panels  (or  "  orphreys,"  as  they 
might  be  called)  woven  in  different-coloured  wools  ou  a  flaxen 
warp.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  designs  are  formed  ot  the  vine- 
plant,  with  clusters  of  grapes,  vised  either  to  fill  a  panel  or 
repeating  on  a  long  strip  of  border.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
skill  with  which  these  are  arranged,  the  perfect  mean  being 
obtained  between  dull  geometrical  stiffness  on  the  one  hand  and 
an  excessive  realistic  freedom  on  the  other.  So  excellent  are  the 
designs  that  in  many  cases  the  utmost  richness  of  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  one  colour  only,  and  that  not  a  brilliant  one, 
but  merely  a  warm  brown  or  an  almost  black  blue  or  purple. 
Though  less  artistically  beautiful,  the  patterns  which  have  figure 
subjects  are  even  more  interesting,  and  some  of  these  are  most 
remark-able  technical  feats  of  minute  weaving,  with  a  variety  of 
brilliantly  dyed  wools,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  almost  like 
that  of  a  miniature  painting. 

So  wonderful  is  the  state  of  preservation  of  many  of  these 
glossy  patterned  stuffs,  and  so  brilliant  are  the  colours,  that  it  is 
at  first  difficult  to  believe  that  wool,  and  not  silk,  is  the  material 
used. 

A  great  variety  of  figure  subjects  occur  among  the  patterns  of 
Pagan  date ;  some  have  what  appear  to  be  Dionysiac  scenes,  or 
men  hunting,  or  warriors  on  horseback.  One  very  curious  piece 
has  a  group  of  a  hero  overcoming  an  Amazon-like  figure — a 
design  which  recalls  the  favourite  Greek  subject  of  Ajax  and  the 
Amazonian  Queen,  as  it  is  represented  in  repousse  bronze  on  the 
wonderful  shoulder-piece  from  Siris  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  on  other  works  of  art.  As,  however,  the  hero 
wears  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  is  holding  the  conquered  female  by  the 
hair,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Cole  suggests,  possible  that  this  may  be  a  recol- 
lection of  the  myth  of  Perseus  and  Medusa. 

Two  other  fragments  are  of  special  interest  from  their  explana- 
tory Greek  inscriptions:  one  is  a  nude  standing  figure  of  Hermes, 
with  the  name  EPMHC  by  it;  the  other,  representing  Apollo,  has 
the  inscription  [All]  OA  AON. 

Another  figure  of  Mercury  is  very  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
delicacy  of  detail,  in  which  the  touches  of  a  painter's  brush  are 
closely  imitated,  with  extraordinary  skill,  though  the  decorative 
effect  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  simple  designs  of  fruit  and  leaves. 

Though,  as  previously  mentioned,  none  of  these  textiles  are 
probably  earlier  than  the  second  century  a.d.,  yet  we  have  in 
many  cases  what  appear  to  be  survivals  of  much  older  patterns. 
For  example,  one  of  the  vine  borders  is  almost  identical  in  design 
with  that  round  the  obverse  of  a  beautiful  Boeotian  didrachm  of 
c.  400  B.C. ;  the  same  design  also  occurs  on  many  Greek  vases  of 
about  the  same  date. 

Thus,  though  degraded  in  form,  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
of  the  figure  subjects  are  derived  from  much  older  motives.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  with  the  bands  of  birds  and  animals,  which 
are  treated  with  far  superior  decorative  effect  to  any  of  the 
designs  with  human  figures.  One  large  class  of  these  stuffs  is,  as 
Mr.  Cole  points  out,  designed  exactly  like  those  great  Roman 
mosaic  floors,  covered  with  roundels  containing  beasts  or  deities, 
which  were  so  largely  made  for  Roman  houses  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  A.D. 

Another  motive,  that  of  the  Assyrian  sacred  tree  between  its 
guardian  beasts,  or  "  cherubs,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  book  of 
Kings  i.  6,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  frequent  in  this  collection. 
This  motive,  one  of  the  earliest  which  anywhere  exists,  survived 
for  thousands  of  years  in  a  most  extraordinary  way,  and  was 
carried  with  the  spread  of  the  textile  art  from  country  to  country 
all  over  Europe.  Starting  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
this  design  spread  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ;  revived  again  in 
the  Byzantium  of  Justinian's  time,  and  was  brought  to  Sicily  by 
the  Arab  weavers,  who  established  the  great  centre  of  silk-weaving 
at  Palermo  ;  thence  it  passed  to  Northern  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  even  now,  in  a  degraded  form,  its  meaning  long  since 
forgotten,  it  is  still  used  by  the  embroiderers  and  carpet-weavers 
of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  later  class  of  these  Akmim  textiles,  though  similar  in 
technical  treatment,  is  very  different,  and  mostly  very  inferior  in 
design.  The  most  remarkable  patterns  represent  rudely-drawn 
and  very  grotesque  figures  of  Coptic  saints  with  large  nimbi ; 
some  on  horseback  probably  represent  the  favourite  saints,  George, 
Demetrius,  or  Theodore.    Others  have  still  ruder  standing  figures 
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■with  nothing  to  distinguish  thorn,  often  sot  ono  above  tho  other  in 
tall  bands,  like  tho  saints  ou  tho  orphroy  of  a  mediaeval  eopo. 

The  method  of  execution  employed  in  these  dresses  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  Aian  Cole.  Tho  main  stiilf  is  simple  lim  n, 
woven  from  flaxen  thread  in  the  ordinary  shuttle-loom;  tho 
patterns  are  worked  in  a  dilferent  way,  and  seem  iu  most  cases  to 
be  true  tapestry  in  coloured  wools  on  a  flaxen  warp. 

Tapestry  differs  from  ordinary  weaving  in  not  having1  a  visible 
weft  thrown  completely  across  the  loom,  but  has  its  design  Conned 
by  short  stitches  knotted  across  tho  strained  threads  of  the  warp 
with  a  wooden  peg  or  needle,  now  called  a  "  broach."  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  link  between  true  textile  work  and  embroidery, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  its  stitches  applied,  not  to  a 
finished  web  or  stun*,  but  on  to  the  open  strings  of  a  warp.  In 
many  cases  these  tapestry  patterns  have  evidently  been  worked 
separately  and  then  sown  like  patches  into  their  place  in  tho  linen 
garment.  A  large  number  of  the  patterns  have  details,  such  as 
outlines  or  the  ribs  of  leaves  applied  by  the  embroiderer's  needle 
over  tho  finished  tapestry  work.  In  this  way  great  spirit  and 
freedom  of  line  was  given  to  the  design. 

The  dyes  used  in  these  woollen  patterns  are  most  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  and  in  most  cases  for  their  brilliance  of  preservation, 
especially  the  gorgeous  scarlet  from  the  kermes,  a  little  cochineal- 
like insect  which  lives  on  the  ilex-oaks  of  Arcadia  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  also  the  deep  indigo  blues,  gained  by  repeating  dipping 
in  the  vat.  Oranges  and  green  of  the  most  brilliant  tint  have  also 
lasted  in  apparently  undiminished  freshness.  One  dye  only  appears 
to  have  been  fatally  destructive  in  rotting  the  woollen  thread,  and 
that  is  an  ink-like  dye  of  dark  brown  or  black,  made  with  tannin 
and  some  salt  of  iron,  the  destructive  effect  of  which  may  also  be 
seen  in  most  old  Persian  carpets,  in  which  the  parts  dyed  with 
this  compound  have  usually  rotted  almost  completely  away.  All 
the  other  colours  used  by  tho  Egyptian  dyers  seem  not  only  to 
have  been  harmless  to  the  wool,  but  also  to  have  preserved  their 
hue  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  may  be  warmly  congratulated 
on  the  acquisition  of  this  very  valuable  collection,  which,  added  to 
the  older  Bock  collection  of  mediaeval  stuffs,  make  up  a  total 
which  cannot  be  equalled  by  the  textiles  of  any  other  museum  in 
the  world.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  is  also  fortunate  in 
possessing  among  its  officials  one  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
do  such  useful  work  as  the  compilation  of  this  descriptive  catalogue. 
One  cannot  but  regret  that  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens  in 
the  show-cases  has  not  also  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Alan  Cole  ;  they 
seem  at  present  to  be  exhibited  without  any  attempt  at  chrono- 
logical classification,  the  only  reasonable  arrangement  in  such  a  case. 
It  is,  however,  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  the  labels,  cut 
from  Mr.  Cole's  catalogue,  which  are  appended  to  each  specimen, 
are  so  accurate  and  instructive ;  this  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case  with  a  large  number  of  objects  in  the  same  Museum,  the 
educational  value  of  which  is  seriously  damaged  by  the  utter 
absurdity  of  many  of  the  labels,  even  of  the  most  important  objects. 
As  an  example  of  this  we  may  note  that  the  very  beautiful  wooden 
statue  of  an  angel,  colossal  in  size,  from  Pisa,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  interesting  pieces  of  sculpture  at  South  Kensington,  is 
labelled  as  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whereas  in  reality  it 
is  a  very  noble  work  of  the  school  of  Niccola  or  Giovanni  Pisano, 
dating  certainly  not  later  than  1340 — a  specially  unfortunate 
blander,  as  Pisa  in  the  fifteenth  century  possessed  no  sculptors  of 
any  importance  or  ability. 

Another  very  curious  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  stone,  by  a 
French  sculptor  of  about  1280,  is  also  labelled  as  being  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  very  exact  date  which  is  given  by 
the  detail  of  the  canopy  over  the  Virgin's  head.  The  statue  itself 
is  especially  noteworthy  from  its  rich  decorations  in  stamped  gesso 
and  jewel-like  inlay  of  small  bits  of  metal  foil  painted  with  trans- 
parent colours,  each  protected  by  a  piece  of  transparent  glass, 
examples  of  which  are  now  very  rare.  Again,  a  quantity  of 
archaic  terra-cotta  figures  from  Cyprus  are  dated  as  being  later 
than  290  B.C.,  and  some  vases  of  the  sixth  or  fifth  century  B.C.  are 
labelled  c.  200  B.C. 

A  fine  Florentine  terra-cotta  statue  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
kneeling  is  called  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  complete  group  of  the  Pieta,  the  subject  to  which  this  statue 
belonged,  is  exhibited  in  another  case  close  by,  with  a  very  similar 
statue  of  the  Magdalene,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  re- 
presented in  a  manner  quite  unlike  that  in  which  figures  of  the 
Virgin  were  treated. 

The  titles  under  the  fine  series  of  water-colour  drawings  of 
Italian  buildings,  exposed  in  hinged  cases,  exhibit  in  some  cases 
the  most  startling  ignorance.  One,  for  example,  is  said  to  represent 
"  the  Certosa  of  Chiaravalle  of  the  fifteenth  century  " — which, 
by  the  way,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  dato  with  the  South  Kensington 
antiquaries.  This  magnificent  church  is  not  a  "  certosa "  at  all, 
but  a  Cistercian  abbey,  as  its  name  indicates,  Chiaravalle  being  a 
translation  of  the  name  of  the  mother  abbey  of  Clairvaux  ;  and, 
so  far  from  its  being  of  the  fifteenth  ceutury,  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  examples  in  Italy  of  twelfth-century  architecture — almost, 
as  the  drawing  shows,  English-Norman  in  style,  with  semi- 
circular arches  on  massive  round  piers.  Even  the  central  tower, 
with  its  internal  dome,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  design  ever 
built,  was  completed  some  years  before  tho  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Whole  pages  would  not  suffice  to  give  a  list  of  the  erroneous 
statements  on  the  South  Kensington  labels,  and  it  is  very  clear 
that  a  real  reform  in  this  direction  'is  urgently  needed.  The 


Museum  itself  is  so  rich  in  fine  examples  of  almost  every  class  of 
art,  on  which  largo  sums  have  been  expended,  that  it  seems  absurd 
to  ruin  the  historical  value  of  tho  collected  works  of  art  by  igno- 
rance or  carelessness  in  describing  them.  If  tho  oflicials  of  tho 
Musoum  itself  are  not  equal  to  tho  task,  assistance  from  without, 
such  as  that  of  Mr.  Alan  Colo,  should  bo  called  in,  not  only  for 
tho  very  necessary  work  of  rewriting  many  of  tho  labels,  but  also 
for  the  equally  important,  process  of  rearrangement  according  to 
some  definite  and  sensible  system. 


THE  HISTORIC  FAMILIES  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

ON  the  appearance  of  the  recent  work  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
a  Radical  with  the  usual  accuracy  and  taste  of  some  of  his 
class,  observed  that  His  Grace  was  about  the  only  Scotch  peer 
who  had  done  anything  historical  or  worth  remembrance.  It 
would  be  strictly  correct  on  the  contrary  to  aflirm  that  no  event — 
political,  social,  or  religious — has  taken  place  in  Scotland  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  centuries  in  which  Scotch  noblemen  have  not 
taken  a  leading  part.  Mr.  James  Taylor  has  selected  some  fifty 
families,  the  representatives  of  which  have  figured  conspicuously 
in  Border  raids,  rebellions,  civil  wars,  ecclesiastical  discussions, 
Councils,  Cabinets,  and  the  government  of  Dependencies,  from  the 
days  of  Wallace  down  to  those  of  Harry  Dundas.  It  is  essential 
for  the  discharge  of  such  a  task  that  the  author  should  have  had 
access  to  printed  records  and  to  the  manuscripts  and  muniment 
rooms  of  heads  of  old  Houses ;  that  he  should  have  a  genuine 
love  for  old  ballads  and  antiquarian  scraps  ;  that  he  should  under- 
stand the  national  character :  and  that  he  should  have  Walter 
Scott  at  his  fingers'  ends.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Taylor 
possesses  these  qualifications,  and  that  he  is  accurate  in  his  facts 
and  impartial  in  his  judgment.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which 
party  he  belongs.  James  I.  and  William  III.  each  come  in  for 
censure,  and  while  he  evidently  believes  that  worth,  like  wealth, 
may  be  inherited,  he  never  disguises  or  palliates,  more  Hibernico, 
atrocities,  fire-raisings,  abductions,  reprisals,  and  the  other  in- 
cidents of  a  rude  and  uncivilized  age.  Lord  Macaulay  may 
have  unfairly  darkened  some  individual  characters,  and  have 
partially  whitewashed  others,  but  he  was  an  admirable  judge 
of  historical  proportion  and  perspective.  It  would  be  a  violation 
of  all  dramatic  propriety,  Macaulay  tells  us,  to  portray  a 
Roman  of  the  age  of  Camillus  or  Curius  as  superior  to  national 
antipathies,  as  mourning  over  the  devastation  and  slaughter 
by  which  empire  and  triumphs  were  to  be  won,  as  looking  011 
human  suffering  with  the  sympathy  of  Howard,  or  as  treating 
conquered  enemies  with  the  delicacy  of  the  Black  Prince.  Mr. 
Taylor  shows  us  the  Douglases  and  the  Campbells,  the  Ramsays 
and  the  Gordons,  as  they  could  not  help  being  in  the  reigns 
of  weak  and  misguided  kings.  A  swordsman  like  James  V.  was 
comparatively  rare.  Even  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  Scotch 
barons  were  often  guilty  of  savage  retaliations.  The  well-known 
story  of  the  Douglas  Larder,  which  Mr.  Taylor  is  charitable 
enough  to  think  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  tradition,  is 
linked  imperishably  with  the  name  of  the  "  good  Lord  James," 
the  faithful  follower  of  the  Bruce.  Two  members  of  the  family 
of  Home  or  Wedderburn,  when  the  Regent  Albany  had  escaped 
to  France,  thought  nothing  of  coolly  murdering  a  French  knight, 
the  Sieur  de  la  Bastie,  whom  Albany  had  made  Warden  of  the 
Marches,  and  nailing  his  head  to  the  market-cross  of  Dunse.  One 
of  the  Maxwells,  who  held  the  Wardenship  of  the  Western 
Marches,  caused  a  poor  tasker  to  be  tortured  because  he  refused  to 
give  evidence  in  a  certain  suit.  And  in  the  case  of  the  more 
savage  leaders  of  society,  whether  they  lived  in  the  remote 
Highlands  or  in  the  Southern  counties,  the  scene  of  perpetual 
conflicts  with  the  English,  there  is  positively  no  limit  to  the 
accounts  of  pitched  battles,  hereditary  feuds,  wrongful  imprison- 
ments, deaths  by  starvation,  and  raids  in  which  villages  and 
hamlets  were  levelled  to  the  ground  and  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants drowned  or  hanged.  Occasionally  a  treacherous  act  of 
retaliation  was  long  remembered  to  the  disgrace  of  its  per- 
petrators. Of  such  a  nature  was  the  burning  of  the  castle 
of  Frendraught,  belonging  to  the  Crichtons,  and  the  death 
in  the  tire  of  Lord  Aboyne,  of  the  Laird  of  Rothiemay,  of 
English  Will  and  Colonel  Wat,  and  of  two  others.  The  evidence 
collated  by  Mr.  Taylor  would  seem  to  show  that  the  fire 
may  have  been  as  accidental  as  was  the  visit  of  the  sufferers 
to  the  castle.  But  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Gordon, 
family  of  the  day,  nor  that  of  the  Privy  Council,  nor  that 
of  certain  Special  Commissioners,  nor  that  of  contemporary 
chroniclers  and  makers  of  ballads.  Stanzas  from  a  ballad  com- 
memorating the  horror  in  which  the  Crichtons  were  long  held 
are  still  sung  in  Buchan  and  Strathbogie.  In  truth,  High- 
landers and  Lowlanders  could  generally  draw  a  fair  distinction 
between  catching  your  opponent  in  the  field  at  a  disadvantage 
and  deliberately  compassing  his  death  by  treachery  and  deceit. 
The  betrayals  of  Wallace  and  of  Argyll,  the  crimes  of  Fraser  of 
the  '15  and  the  '45,  the  cowardice  of  Murray  of  Broughton,  have 
all  been  held  up  to  social  execration.  It  was  all  very  well  and  in 
keeping  with  the  time  for  a  chieftain  to  harry  his  rival's  villages, 
to  carry  off  his  cattle,  to  seize  his  lands,  and  to  set  fire  to  hi3 
stronghold.    Border  history  is  made  up  for  centuries  of  these 
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incidents.  But  when  a  Douglas  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
office  of  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale  pounced  upon  his  successor,  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay,  while  he  was  holding  his  court  at  Hawick, 
carried  him  off  to  the  Hermitage  in  Liddesdale,  and  cast  him  into 
a  dungeon,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  after  prolonging  his  life  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  by  the  grains  of  corn  that  fell  through  the 
crevices,  this  deed  excited  general  indignation,  as  we  know  from 
Fordoun  and  Wyntoun.  Saxon,  Celt,  Norman,  or  Dane  were 
often  guilty  of  ferocious  deeds  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed 
by  a  pitiless  Maratha  raider  or  a  despotic  Mahommedan  Nawab. 
But  cool,  calculating,  Oriental  treachery  has  been  almost  always 
condemned  by  chieftain  and  henchman,  people  and  priest.  A  sort 
of  legal  or  political  justification  can  be  pleaded  for  some  violations 
of  law.  When  Kinmont  Willie  was  rescued  from  the  Castle  of 
Carlisle  by  the  bold  Buccleuch  of  the  day,  his  rescuer  pleaded,  in 
.answer  to  the  furious  remonstrances  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the 
said  Willie  had  been  unfairly  captured  in  Scotland  in  warlike 
manner  and  in  violation  of  truce  and  "  Border  law."  It  is  quite 
certain  that  this  was  backed  by  the  whole  Scotch  nation — clergy, 
people,  nobles,  and  King — and  that  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  to  content  herself  with  the  surrender  of  the  leader  on  parole. 
Mr.  Taylor  gives  us  the  spirited  reply  of  Buccleuch  to  Her  Grace, 
who  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  storm  her  castle.  Why,  in  his 
excellent  account  of  the  Campbells,  does  he  omit  the  more  cele- 
brated answer  of  the  second  Duke  of  Argyll  to  Queen  Caroline, 
the  wife  of  George  II.,  when  she  said  that,  sooner  than  submit 
to  the  outrage  of  the  Porteous  mob,  she  would  make  Scotland  a 
hunting-ground  ? 

In  simple  truth,  all  through  Scotch  as  well  as  English  history 
no  great  social  revolution,  no  political  crisis,  no  historical  event  of 
lasting  importance,  has  ever  taken  place  without  the  guidance  of 
some  member  of  these  fifty  families  to  whom  the  author  has 
devoted  so  much  trouble  and  time.  Whether  such  leaders  were 
always  on  the  popular  side,  whether  in  resisting  the  authority  of 
the  Sovereign  they  did  not  try  and  establish  a  worse  supremacy 
of  their  own,  whether  they  did  not  familiarize  the  community 
with  bloodshed,  whether,  in  short,  they  ought  not  to  have  intro- 
duced the  "  Beign  of  Law  "  at  an  earlier  period,  are  questions  for 
fair  argument  and  discussion.  The  climate,  the  country,  the 
keen  air,  the  swollen  rivers,  the  wild  moors,  hills,  and  morasses 
may  have  had  their  share  in  prolonging  a  state  of  things  in- 
compatible with  "progress."  Feudalism  under  such  influences 
was  likely  to  live  long.  But,  as  a  contrast  to  a  savage  like  the 
Wolf  of  Badenoch  or  a  dissolute  prelate  like  Patrick  Hepburn, 
Bishop  of  Moray  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
many  statesmen  were  found  to  promote  Reformation  in  Church 
and  in  State  and  to  die  as  patriots  on  the  scaffold  or  in  many  battle- 
fields. Some  of  the  best  blood  in  Scotland  was  shed  at  Flodden. 
It  may  please  Liberationists  to  be  told  that  when  an  Archbishop 
of  York  with  an  ill-assorted  force  of  archers,  yeomen,  priests, 
monks  and  friars,  tried  to  make  head  against  Douglas  and  Randolph 
in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  he  was  signally  defeated.  One  of  the 
Keiths  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  obtained  permission  from  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.  to  build  a  church  before  he  built  a  castle  on  an 
impregnable  rock.  The  Cameronian  Regiment,  lately  known  as 
the  26th,  owes  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  the  eldest  son  of  James, 
second  Marquess  of  Douglas,  who,  being  a  stout  Presbyterian, 
raised  a  body  of  infantry  out  of  a  stern  class  of  Covenanters, 
some  of  whom  had  fought  at  Bothwell  Brigg.  When  Charles  I. 
and  Archbishop  Laud  rashly  attempted  to  force  Episcopacy  and 
a  Church  Service  on  a  reluctant  people,  it  was  an  Earl  of  Keith 
who  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  popular  party,  and  who  was  appa- 
rently of  such  sturdy  stuff  that  he  incurred  the  anger  of  the 
Royalists  and  the  displeasure  of  Cromwell.  To  the  staunch 
support  given  by  generations  of  Campbells  to  Scottish  Presby- 
terianism  and  independence  against  Popery  and  despotism,  and 
to  the  forfeits  which  they  paid  in  their  estates  and  lives,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  allude.  Hardly  any  historical  painting  in  con- 
ception and  execution  is  more  worth  remembrance  than  the  "  Last 
Sleep  of  Argyll  "  ;  and  any  history  of  Scotland  before  or  after  the 
Union  must  be  largely  made  up  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Maitlands,  Grahams,  Campbells,  Scotts,  Ramsays,  Erskines,  and 
dordons,  in  Council  and  in  Cabinet,  in  Parliament  and  in  camp. 

Readers  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
rare  work  can  march  leisurely  with  Air.  Taylor  along  the  high- 
ways of  history.  More  dear  to  the  critic  and  the  student  of 
manners  are  the  bypaths,  the  glimpses  of  social  life,  the  long 
journeys,  the  modes  in  which  the  rent  was  paid,  retainers  were 
fed,  and  the  larder  was  replenished.  Admirers  of  Dugald 
Dalgetty  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  the  College  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  picked  up  his  correct  Latin,  was  founded  by  Keith,  fifth 
Earl  Marischal,  who  knew  history,  theology,  and  Hebrew,  and 
who  had  studied  at  French  Universities  and  at  Geneva  under 
Theodore  Beza.  The  charter  of  the  College  is  dated  April  1593, 
and  it  provides  for  a  Principal,  three  Professors,  six  Bursars,  and 
a  curriculum  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  geography,  history,  and  other 
branches.  It  was  an  old  lady  of  another  branch  of  this  family 
who  furnished  Scott  with  divers  anecdotes  embodied  in  bis 
novels,  and  who  detected  the  authorship  of  Waverley  with  the 
remark  that  she  knew  her  "ain  groats  among  other  folks'  kail." 
The  practice  of  adoption,  though  unknown  in  the  Lowlands,  was 
quite  common  in  the  Highlands  ;  and  so  was  that  of  "  fosterage." 
The  foster  child,  on  condition  of  kind  and  loving  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  his  foster-mother,  was,  on  arriving  at  man's  estate,  bound 
to  be  a  constant  friend  to  the  family  and  to  defend  its  members  in 
all  lawful  actions  and  quarrels.    An  arrangement  of  this  sort 


perpetuated  friendships  between  various  clans  and  houses  and  was 
obviously  necessary  in  rude  times  when  the  law  was  weak.  It 
is  characteristic  of  feudalism  that  in  one  of  these  contracts  between 
a  Campbell  of  Glenorchy  and  a  Campbell  of  Duntrane,  an  express 
reservation  is  made  in  favour  of  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the 
House,  the  Earl  of  Argyll. 

Some  agricultural  statistics  are  noteworthy.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
careful  to  give  the  acreage  and  the  rent-roll  of  all  the  present  re- 
presentatives of  his  great  families,  as  well  as  the  partition,  sale,  or 
devolution  of  estates  caused  by  attainder,  improvidence,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  They  are  too  numerous  to  quote.  But  we  may 
mention  that,  besides  the  peerages  enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of 
Mac  Calian  More — so  the  author  spells  it — there  are  no  fewer 
than  twenty-eight  Campbells  in  Scotland,  each  possessing  5,000 
acres  and  upwards ;  and  the  total  extent  of  their  estates  is 
538,891  acres.  As  a  Persian  Prince  said  of  Calcutta  that  it  was  a 
splendid  city  for  a  raid,  a  philanthropic  Radical  might  think  that 
here  was  a  tine  field  for  predatory  legislation.  To  such  politicians 
it  is  useless  to  urge  that  seventy  years  ago  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  in  addition  to  his  regular  establishment,  employed  nine 
hundred  and  forty-seven  labourers  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when 
there  was  a  want  of  employment.  The  first  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was 
Chancellor  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Earl  who  was  Premier  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  War,  planted  about  fourteen 
millions  of  trees  on  his  estate  of  Haddo,  on  which  when  he  came 
into  possession  there  were  only  a  few  limes  and  firs.  In  the  same 
line  the  late  Marquess  of  Tweeddale  was  one  of  the  first  to  try 
experiments  in  deep  ploughing  and  tile-draining,  and  he  was 
the  inventor  of  a  tile-making  machine  and  of  the  "  Tweeddale 
Plough."  That  rents  were  paid  mostly  in  kind,  and  that  little 
hard  cash  passed  from  tenant  to  landlord,  will  surprise  no  one 
who  has  studied  the  agriculture  of  either  East  or  West.  In  the 
Breadalbane  establishment  in  1 590  the  cheer  was  excellent  and 
abundant;  salmon,  trout,  and  herrings,  capons,  geese,  tame  and 
wild,  blackcock,  partridges,  venison,  rabbits,  and  "  birsell  "  fowls. 
All  this  was  washed  down  with  three  kinds  of  ale,  fitted  for  the 
different  grades  of  the  household,  and  claret  and  white  wine. 
At  the  burial  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Montrose,  who  in  his  life- 
time had  been  much  given  to  archery,  golf,  and  tobacco,  there 
was  an  enormous  consumption  of  meat  and  game  for  the 
entertainment  of  kinsmen,  which  lasted  eight  weeks.  There 
was  venison,  mutton,  and  beef;  one  puncheon  of  claret  and 
another  of  white  wine ;  and  there  is  really  no  tautology  in  the  list 
of  game,  which  comprised,  beside  wildfowl,  "  Capercailzies,  Black 
Cokes,  and  Ethe  hens  (grey  hens),  Tarmagains  (Ptarmigan),  Muir 
Fowls  (grouse  ?),  Wodcoks,  Peitrichs  " — partridges  are  so  pro- 
nounced in  many  districts  to  this  very  day — "  Plewwers,  and 
Birsell "  fowls.  No  wonder  that  a  rental  of  three  years  was 
sometimes  expended  at  one  burial.  The  weekly  consumption  in 
the  Fraser  household  was  not  small ;  seven  bolls  of  malt,  seven  of 
meal,  and  one  of  flour.  Seventy  beeves  were  consumed  in  the 
year,  or  not  quite  one  and  a  half  per  week,  and  besides  there 
were  venison,  fish,  poultry,  lamb,  veal,  and  all  sorts  of  feathered 
game.  The  rent-roll  of  the  Head  of  the  Gordons  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  consisted  of  thousands  of  bolls  of  meal, 
sheep  and  lambs  by  hundreds,  poultry  innumerable,  nearly  six 
thousand  eggs,  and  butter,  cheese,  tallow  candles,  peats,  and  oats 
in  proportion.  There  were  money  payments  amounting  to  3,819 
pounds  (punds  Scotch  ?),  and  some  636  of  "  teind  silver."  In  a 
later  age  Captain  Knockdunder  could  fairly  boast  that  the  marriage 
feast  of  Reuben  Butler  and  Jeanie  Deans  did  not  cost  his  Duke  a 
plack  out  of  his  sporran.  The  curious  items  of  the  Breadalbane 
plenishing,  the  arras,  the  curtains,  serviettes  and  towels,  and 
napery  of  all  sorts,  are  enumerated  in  connexion  with  the  weapons 
most  necessary  to  keep  all  this  gear  together  ;  cut-throat  guns, 
brazen  pieces,  hagbuts,  pistollettes,  Jedburgh  staves,  and  Lochaber 
axes,  and  other  instruments  more  ominous  still ;  huge  iron  fetters 
for  men's  feet  and  hands,  long  chains  and  shackles,  and  "ane 
heading  axe." 

Mr.  Taylor's  mistakes  seem  to  us  few  and  trivial,  though  there 
are  some  omissions.  Lord  Hardinge,  we  must  remind  him,  was 
not  recalled  from  India.  It  was  his  predecessor,  Lord  Ellenborough. 
A  very  fair  account  is  given  of  the  splendid  Indian  administration 
of  the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie,  and  there  are  other  important  notices 
of  divers  statesmen  and  warriors  who  have  been  conspicuous  for 
fighting  battles  and  forming  Ministries  in  the  age  of  our  fathers 
and  our  own.  But  why  did  Mr.  Taylor,  in  dedicating  his  work 
to  the  present  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  omit  to  note  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  ?  Somehow  he  seems  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  divers  cadets  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy,  titled 
and  untitled,  in  the  army  and  the  Civil  Service,  have  had  a 
large  share  in  the  building  of  our  Indian  Empire.  India,  in  fact, 
seems  to  be  outside  Mr.  Taylor's  researches  altogether.  When 
he  enumerates  the  distinguished  services  of  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  in  the  Peninsula,  Egypt,  and  America,  he  seems  to 
have  quite  forgotten  that  this  general  officer,  the  father  of  the 
great  Proconsul,  was  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  East  Indies 
nearly  sixty  years  ago. 


PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION.* 

FEW,  if  any,  private  libraries  possess  shelf-room  sufficient  for 
all  that  has  been  written  in  English  alone  upon  the  subject 
of  consumption,  and  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  most 
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studious  individual  reading  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  to  wado 
through  the  entire  literature,  English  and  foreign-,  in  a  working 
lifetime.  No  doubt,  moreover,  much  of  this  is  necessarily  rubbish 
or  mere  repetition  of  what  has  been  written  before;  so  that  the 
man  who  desires  to  learn  something  of  consumption  is  bound 
to  sutler  much  disappointment  and  loss  of  time  in  his  studies, 
and  is  apt  unwittingly  to  pass  by  the  comparatively  lew  works 
of  genuine  merit  and  value.  Rut  in  an  age  of  open  and  keen 
competition  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  super- 
abundance. 

The  authors  of  the  book  boforo  us  possess  the  inestimable 
initial  qualification,  which  nine-tenths  of  those  who  launch  their 
views  on  the  world  lack,  of  a  long  and  concentrated  clinical  ex- 
perience of  the  subject  of  their  work.  Father  and  son  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  it,  and  have  brought  knowledge  both  wide 
and  deep  to  bear  upon  it,  so  that  the  matured  result  of  their 
labours  is  bound  to  engage  our  earnest  and  respectful  attention. 
The  first  edition,  published  sixteen  years  ago  by  Dr.  0.  J.  R. 
Williams,  was  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  expressed  most  ably  the 
scientific  views  of  that  day ;  but  the  flood  of  light  that  was 
thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  Koch, 
rendered  a  readjustment  of  those  views  in  a  new  edition  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This  task  has  been  most  admirably  carried  out 
in  the  work  before  us,  which  is  arranged  upon  an  intelligent  plan, 
and  everywhere  bears  evidence  of  thorough  workmanship.  The 
chapters  on  the  morbid  anatomy  and  histology  of  consumption  are 
clear  and  concise,  as  are  also  in  general  those  upon  the  Racillus 
Tuberculosis. 

There  is,  however,  some  evidence  that  Dr.  Williams's  own 
bacteriological  experience  has  been  confined  to  this  particular 
pathogenic  agent;  for  he  has  no  hesitation  in  quoting  Koch's 
dictum  that  the  Racillus  Tuberculosis  is  the  one  found  in  Lupus. 
Kaposi, per  contra,  whose  clinical  experience  in  Dermatology  is  far 
superior  to  Koch's,  has  pointed  out  that  true  tuberculosis  of  the 
skin  differs  widely  from  lupus,  and  that  in  a  given  time  he  had 
observed  but  fifteen  cases  of  this  rare  disease  to  one  thousand  of 
lupus.  In  the  latest  edition  of  Lennox  Rrowue's  work  on  diseases 
of  the  throat,  the  clinical  features  of  tuberculosis  and  lupus  in  that 
region  are  shown  to  be  so  widely  different  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  the  diseases  to  be  the  same. 

The  author  is  judiciously  undecided  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  part 
played  by  ptomaines  in  the  causation  of  consumption,  for  that 
question  is  still  an  open  one,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
concluding  sentence  of  Chapter  V.  is  more  diplomatic  than 
lucid. 

Alluding  to  Micrococcus  Tetragenus,  he  says: — 

What  part  this  organism  plays  in  phthisis  is  at  present  unknown,  but 
its  absence  from  the  early  lesions  (of  grey  and  miliary  tubercle)  render  it 
improbable  that  it  is  as  important  us  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  and  heredity  in  pre- 
disposing to  consumption,  based  upon  ample  statistical  tables,  are 
of  the  deepest  interest  and  value,  and  afford  sound  proof  that 
these  problems  have  been  investigated  from  every  possible  point  of 
view.  The  author  appears  to  attach  somewhat  less  weight  than 
he  might  do  to  the  direct  result  of  mental  depression  in  pre- 
disposing to  consumption,  but  where  many  diverse  factors  unite  to 
produce  this  predisposition,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  an  exact 
amount  of  influence  to  each. 

And  we  think  that  the  author  is  logically  at  fault  in  thus 
attributing  exclusively  to  a  damp  soil  the  large  proportion  of 
deaths  from  consumption  and  scrofula  which  occurred  in  the 
family  of  the  Essex  rector  which  he  quotes.  We  have  known  an 
even  larger  proportionate  destruction  occur  in  a  family  living  on 
an  elevated,  dry,  sandstone  subsoil.  Yet  this  chapter  is  f  ull  of 
interest  and  instruction  ;  and,  indeed,  the  uppermost  sentiment  on  1 
reading  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters  on  physical  signs, 
diagnosis,  sources  of  error,  &c,  is  one  of  regret  that  one's  own 
early  acquired  knowledge  had  not  been  based  upon  teaching  so 
precise  and  scientific. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  after  a  most  unprejudiced  review  of 
almost  every  dietetic,  climatic,  and  medicinal  agent  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  many  forms  and  phases  of  consumption, 
the  author  administers  a  well-deserved  rebuke  to  those  ignorant 
and  reckless  persons  who  proclaim  their  ability  to  stamp  out  the 
bacilli  in  situ  by  means  of  inhalations.    lie  says : — 

If  we  were  to  trust  some  of  the  numerous  writers  on  the  antiseptic  treat- 
ment of  phthisis,  the  process  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  consists  in  adding  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  euealyptol  or  thymol,  to  an  oral  or  oro-nasal 
respirator,  which  the  patient  is  directed  to  wear  for  several  hours  a  dav. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  practice  that  the  cough  is  reduced  in  intensity,  &'c. 
....  but  where  are  the  experiments  to  show  that  this  method  ot  treat- 
ment lessens  the  numbers  of  tubercle  bacilli,  or  interferes  materially  with 
the  retrograde  processes  which  they  set  up  in  the  lungs  ? 

Unquestionably  such  evidence  is  non-existent,  and  to  those  who 
know  the  extreme  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  these  bacilli  and 
even  more  by  their  spores,  and  the  strength  of  poison  or  high 
temperature  necessary  to  destroy  them,  such  pottering  practice 
can  only  provoke  a  smile.  No  bacillicide  is  yet  known  which, 
if  administered  in  any  form  in  amount  sufficient  to  clear  the 
lungs  of  all  germs,  would  not  have  killed  the  patient  long 
before  the  desired  result  had  been  achieved.  We  heartily 
commend  this  work  to  all  such  enthusiasts,  and  hope  that  an 
earnest  perusal  of  it  may  show  them  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  successful  treatment,  and  how  wide  must  be  a  man's  knowledge 
and  experience  before  he  has  any  moral  right  to  assume  the  care 
of  consumptive  cases.    We  also  commend  the  work  as  a  brilliant 


refutation  of  the  views  of  those  who  decry  the  utility  and  good 
influence  upon  scientific  knowledge  of  the  London  special  hospi- 
tals; The  Rromplon  Hospital  has  certainly  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  solid  scientific  achievement  to  which  it  has  contributed  so 
largely. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

THERE  was  no  doubt  room  for  an  English  edition  of  Ovid's 
Letters  from  1'ontus,  but  Mr.  Keene  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  to  fill  it.  Apart  from  some  shortcomings  in 
execution,  the  work  is  spoilt  by  uncertainty  of  purpose.  Judging 
from  the  introduction,  with  its  debate  on  that  wearisome  and 
insoluble  question  the  cause  of  Ovid's  banishment,  and  its  account 
— at  second-hand,  it  is  true — of  the  MSS.,  one  would  suppose  that 
the  edition  was  intended  for  readers  tolerably  far  advanced  in 
knowledge  of  Latin,  a  supposition  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
notes  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
first  glance  at  the  notes  suggests  that  they  have  been  wiitten  for 
the  benefit  of  beginners,  not  merely  in  Ovid,  but  in  Latin.  On 
almost  every  page  we  find  translations  of  lines  which  oiler  no 
difficulty  whatever,  references  to  the  most  familiar  legends  are 
explained,  and  the  reader's  attention  is  drawn  to  such  elementary 
points  as  the  distinction  between  aera  and  aera,  nota  and  nota, 
populus  and  populus,  and  so  forth.  Take,  for  example,  p.  33,  Mr. 
Keene  translates  such  phrases  as  "mala  causa,"  "nec  vacatquserere," 
"tinitimo  vix  loca  nota  Getse,"  together  with  some  perfectly  straight- 
forward lines  and  sentences  ;  he  tells  us  that  Taurica  terra  is  "  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  now  the  Crimea,"  and  relates  the  rescue  of 
lphigenia  by  Orestes  and  Pylades.  Meantime  the  only  line  in  the 
page  likely  to  give  pause  to  a  beginner,  1.  74,  is  left  without  ex- 
planation. On  the  next  page  the  more  advanced  scholar  has  his 
turn  with  a  good  note  on  certain  uses  of  the  pronoun  iste,  and  a 
few  lines  further  on  we  come  to  a  long  discussion  of  various  read- 
ings occurring  in  ii.  101,  closely  followed  by  a  note  informing  the 
reader  that  stricto  ense  means  "  with  drawn  sword."  Another  weak 
point  in  Mr.  Keene's  work  is,  that  he  does  not  pay  enough  attention 
to  points  of  Ovidian  grammar  and  usage,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
poet's  common  use  of  nec  for  neu,  with  others  which  should  be 
pointed  out  to  young  scholars.  In  a  note,  for  example,  on  the 
adjective  Savmatis  (ii.  114),  Mr.  Keene  merely  writes  that  "this 
form  is  used  several  times  by  Ovid  in  the  Tristia."  Of  course  this 
form  is  only  one  example  of  Ovid's  common  practice  of  making 
feminine  adjectives  after  the  Greek  model,  in  -is,-idi$,  instead  of 
using  the  feminine  forms  of  adjectives  in  -icus.  We  have  noticed 
here  and  there  a  few  slips  and  misconceptions.  In  ii.  95  comperit  is 
translated  as  a  present  instead  of  a  perlect  tense,  which  not  merely 
spoils  the  sense,  but  involves  an  incorrect  sequence  of  tenses.  In 
i.  11.  Mr.  Keene  surely  misunderstands  his  author.  Ovid  begs 
his  friend  Rrutus  to  give  his  book  a  place  on  his  shelves,  and 
adds : — ■ 

Quseris  ubi  hos  possis  nullo  componere  lasso  ? 
Qua  steteraut  Artcs,  pars  vacat  ilia  tibi. 

Mr.  Keene  translates  nullo  laso  "  without  giving  offence  to  any 
one."  This  rendering  is  made  impossible  by  the  following  line ; 
if  it  was  an  offence  to  have  a  work  of  Ovid's  in  one's  library,  the 
offence  would  not  be  the  less  because  the  new  work  replaced  an 
old  one  by  the  same  author.  The  words  obviously  mean  "  with- 
out turning  out  some  other  volume  " ;  and  then  the  poet  replies 
that  there  is  a  vacant  space  where  his  Ars  Amatoria  once  stood. 
However,  Mr.  Keene's  notes  are,  for  the  most  part,  correct 
enough,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  his  evident  industry  and 
careful  study  of  the  work  of  other  commentators  have  not  enabled 
him  to  produce  a  more  satisfactory  edition. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  edition  of  the  Captivi  is  a  far  more  workmanlike 
affair.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  higher  forms  of  public 
schools,  and  the  editor  has  kept  the  needs  of  schoolboys  well 
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before  him.  There  is  a  good,  and,  what  is  less  usual,  a  short,  in- 
troduction dealing  with  the  plot  of  the  play,  Plautiue  syntax  and 
prosody,  and  the  way  in  which  Roman  comedy  was  put  on  the 
stage.  With  the  text  are  given  stage  directions,  and  everything 
is  done  to  impress  upon  readers  the  dramatic  force  of  each  scene 
and  incident,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  have  before  them 
an  amusing  comedy,  not  a  mere  collection  of  examples  of  gram- 
matical rules.  Schoolboys  do  uot  usually  read  Plautus  until  they 
are  tolerably  high  up,  aud  therefore  Mr.  Lindsay  has  done  wisely 
to  pass  over,  in  his  notes,  points  of  ordinary  Latin  construction, 
and  to  point  out  in  what  respects  Plautine  grammar  differs  from 
that  of  Cicero  and  the  Augustan  age.  Thus  we  find  at  1.  669 
a  good  note  on  the  use  of  the  indicative  mood  in  indirect  questions, 
and  such  points  as  futures  in  -bo  of  the  fourth  conjugation, 
questions  of  orthography  and  etymology,  unfamiliar  scansions,  and 
ante-classical  quantities  are  briefly  yet  sufficiently  dealt  with.  If 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  a  fault  as  an  editor  for  schoolboys,  it  is  that  he 
here  and  there  translates  needlessly.  He  is  especially  fond  of 
trying  his  hand  upon  the  comic  speeches  of  the  parasite  Ergasilus, 
but  his  translations  are  often  vigorous  and  likely  to  help  boys  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  comedy,  while  they  are  for  the  most 
part  too  free  to  enable  them  to  dispense  safely  with  the  help  of 
grammar  and  dictionary.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  etymology  in 
the  notes  than  some  teachers  may  like,  but  in  Plautus  etymological 
questions  force  themselves  a  good  deal  upon  the  reader's  notice, 
aud  Mr.  Lindsay  is  always  scholarly  in  his  treatment  of  them. 
There  were  already  more  reasons  than  one  for  introducing  boys  to 
Plautus  by  means  of  the  Captivi,  and  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Lindsay's  edition  adds  yet  another. 

If  a  form  of  thirty  boys  were  set  to  work  upon  the  De  Senectute, 
it  would,  we  fancy,  be  quite  possible  that  no  two  of  them  would 
possess  copies  of  the  same  edition.  Mr.  Howson's  Commentary 
is  in  one  respect  emphatically  the  best  of  the  half-dozen  or  so 
which  we  have  seen  within  the  last  few  months.  It  is  decidedly 
the  shortest.  There  is  no  reason  why  boys  should  have  long  notes 
on  this  dialogue.  The  Latin  is  not  difficult,  the  thought  is  not 
profound — indeed,  irreverent  persons  have  been  heard  to  call  it 
superficial.  Elaborate  notes  only  intensify  the  loathing  with 
which  nineteen  schoolboys  out  of  twenty  regard  Cicero  and  all 
his  works.  Appreciation  of  literary  form  is  a  late  product  of 
education,  and  the  best  way  to  use  the  De  Senectute  in  teaching 
Latin  is  to  make  sixth-form  boys  and  undergraduates  read, 
translate,  and  retranslate  it  as  a  model  of  style.  However,  if 
small  boys  are  to  hammer  out  of  it  such  meaning  as  they 
can  gather,  Mr.  Howson's  notes  are  of  the  right  sort.  They  are, 
also,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  accurate, but  for  the  astounding 
statement  (p.  72)  that  "  in  Terence's  play,  The  Brothers,  Micio 
represents  duritas,  or  ill-temper  ;  Demea,  comitas,  or  indulgence." 

Mr.  Turner's  edition  of  the  Catiline  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  reading  Sallust  to  learn  Latin  in 
general,  not  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  author  himself.  The 
introduction  and  notes  together  make  the  history  of  the  period 
quite  clear;  due  attention  is  given  to  grammar  ;  parallel  passages 
of  Latin  are  always  translated,  as  they  should  be  if  schoolboys  are 
to  make  any  use  of  them  ;  and  the  illustrations  from  English  lite- 
rature which  are  here  and  there  happily  introduced  are  taken  from 
books  which  boys  are  likely  to  have  read. 

Messrs.  Macnaghten's  pretty  littie  book  contains  literal — some- 
times painfully  literal — translations  of  about  forty  very  short  pas- 
sages of  Coesar.  They  are  intended  to  be  used  by  boys  as  fair 
copies  before  they  put  their  own  translations  back  into  Latin. 
For  this  purpose  the  book  may  bo  useful,  though  we  think  that 
even  for  boys  in  lower  forms  rather  more  freedom  might  be  per- 
mitted in  a  fair  copy  than  the  translators  have  allowed  themselves. 
The  first  sentence  of  §  28,  for  instance,  is  hideous. 

Mr.  Stediuan's  Latin  Passai/es  range  from  single  sentences  to 
easy  selections  from  Ctesar,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil.  The  com- 
pilation may  be  useful  to  masters  of  preparatory  and  of  the  lower 
forms  of  public  schools  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  quite  so  good 
as  Mr.  Jerram's  lleddtnda  Minora,  while  the  purpose  and  plan  are 
bo  similar  that  the  comparison  is  inevitable. 

Of  the  making  of  first,  second,  third  Latin  books  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  no  end.  Almost  any  schoolmaster  of  intelli- 
gence and  experience  in  dealing  with  beginners  can  write  a  book 
which  will  undoubtedly  lie  useful  to  himself  and  those  under 
him,  while,  even  if  not  widely  adopted  as  a  text-book,  it  may  be 
valuable  in  suggesting  new  ideas  and  hints  on  method  to  others. 
Mr.  Cook's  Latin  Course  has  reached  a  second  edition.  Some- 
thing has  been  added,  but  nothing  subtracted,  and  the  opinion 
■which  we  expressed  in  noticing  the  first  edition  is  unchanged. 

Mr.  Stednian,  to  judge  by  a  list  of  bis  works  done  or  contem- 
plated, has  taken  all  elementary  knowledge  for  his  province.  His 
First  Latin  Lessons  are  really  good  ;  they  are  very  easy,  progress 
from  one  point  to  another  is  very  gradual,  and,  except  that  the 
inflexion  of  the  verb  does  not  come  quite  early  enough,  while  the 
pronouns  come  loo  soon,  the  order  of  subjects  is  sensible.  Thrro 
are  plenty  of  exercises,  and  the  vocabulary  consists  of  words  likely 
to  be  useful  afterwards.  But  the  lessons  themselves  are  couched 
too  much  in  the  tone  of  the  master  haranguing  his  class,  and  the 
book  is  likely  to  be.  of  more  use  to  its  compiler  than  to  any  one  else. 

Still  more  is  this  true  of  the  same  author's  Miscellaneous  Latin 
Exercises.  These  are  things  which  no  one  can  make  well  for 
another,  so  much  depends  on  the  lines  of  a  man's  teaching,  the 
books  which  boys  are  reading  at  the  time,  and  so  on.  Mr. 
Stedman's  Exercises,  however,  illustrate  well  enough  the  ordinary 
rules  of  Latin  syntax  and  a  good  many  useful  idioms. 


Mr.  Holden's  book  of  Latin  exercises,  like  those  which  he  has 
already  published,  goes  thrice  over  the  same  ground  in  syntax,  so 
that  those  boys  who  are  not  moved  up  at  the  end  of  a  term  may 
have  their  knowledge  of  grammar  strengthened  by  fresh  examples 
of  familiar  rules.  The  present  volume  contains  examples  of  the 
syntax  of  interrogatives,  of  some  of  the  cases,  of  the  gerundive, 
and  of  final  and  consecutive  clauses.  The  book  consists  entirely 
of  exercises,  rules  and  their  explanation  being  wisely  left  to  the 
teacher.  We  do  not  like  Mr.  Holden's  practice  of  placing  the 
Latin  words  opposite  the  English.  No  doubt  the  object  is  to 
avoid  cultivating  the  memory — a  faculty  which  seems  to  be  at 
present  out  of  fashion  among  authorities  on  education.  Otherwise 
Mr.  Holden's  book  is  well  planned,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that 
recapitulatory  exercises  are  plentiful. 

Whether  it  was  worth  while  to  collect  the  rules  for  the  syntax 
of  the  Latin  cases  in  a  little  book  by  themselves  need  not  be 
discussed.  Mr.  Turner's  rules  are  clearly  expressed  and  illustrated 
by  well-chosen  examples.  In  translating  his  examples  Mr.  Turner 
is  not  always  happy.  Ventosus  in  Horace's  familiar  line  (p.  10) 
surely  means  "  changeable,"  "  fickle,"  not  "  inconsistent  "  ;  and  in 
the  sentence  "  Talento  iniuiicum  mihi  emi,  amicum  vecdidi,"  why 
should  the  verbs  be  rendered  "  acquired  "  and  "  disposed  of,"  instead 
of  "bought"  and  "sold"? 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.' 

1JROFESSOR  RANSOME'S  attempt  to  write  a  History  of 
-t  England  within  the  narrow  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  is,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of  considerable  praise.  His 
work  is,  on  the  whole,  careful  and  accurate,  and,  though  here  and 
there  his  facts  are  crowded  somewhat  thickly  together,  he  has 
generally  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  his  choice  of  matter. 
The  maps,  plans,  and  tables  of  dates  and  genealogies  with  which 
his  volume  is  abundantly  furnished  are  well  designed  and  helpful. 
He  speaks  in  his  preface  of  his  experience  as  a  "  practical  teacher," 
and  it  has  certainly  been  of  some  benefit  to  him  in  preparing  this 
book  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  he  expresses  his  meaning  clearly,  in  simple 
though  not  childish  language,  and  even  constitutional  points  of 
some  difficulty  are  stated  so  plainly  that  any  boy  of  ordinary 
intelligence  in  one  of  the  middle  or  upper  forms  of  a  public  school 
will  be  able  to  understand  them  without  further  explanation. 
He  shows  some  evidences  of  independent  thought,  and  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  original  authorities,  and  his  estimates  of  men,  of 
political  events,  and  of  constitutional  changes  are  for  the  most 
part  sound,  and  occasionally  suggestive.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
to  find  flaws.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  remarkable  ability  of 
Richard  L,  who  was  not  by  any  means  a  mere  "  feudal  knight." 
And,  to  go  on  to  later  times,  he  leads  his  readers  to  infer  that  the 
amendment  moved  in  the  Lords  to  the  Address  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  only  rejected  by  the  votes  of  the 
"  twelve  new  peers."  The  chief  faults  in  his  book,  however,  are 
that  it  is  dull  and  badly  written.  He  is  deficient  in  narrative 
power,  and  his  sentences  are  weak  and  clumsy.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  any  boy  or  girl  will  find  pleasure  in  reading  a  work 
so  lacking  in  life  and  energy,  or  will  be  led  on  by  it  to  pursue  the 
study  of  English  history. 


ELOCUTION.t 

THE  authors  of  this  treatise  declare  that  the  art  of  elocution  is 
"  becoming  daily  more  and  more  requisite  and  popular,"  and 
go  on  to  remind  readers  that  in  the  time  of  Jephthah  42,000 
Ephraimites  were  killed  on  the  brink  of  Jordan  "  because  they 
could  not  '  frame  to  pronounce '  with  Gileadite  accuracy  the 
simple  pass-word  '  Shibboleth.'  "  If  the  illustration  had  any  sort 
of  connexion  with  the  assertion,  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
elocution  was  more  requisite  to  these  Ephraimites  than  it  is  likely 
to  be  to  the  modem  student.  We  fail  to  see  for  what  reason  the 
art  can  be  becoming  daily  more  and  more  requisite,  we  doubt  its 
increasing  popularity,  and  we  entertain  a  very  strong  impression 
that  no  progress  in  elocution  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
books.  The  present  volume  is  apparently  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  reciter,  the  foundation  of  whose  capacity  must  inva- 
riably be  in  the  first  place  poetical  appreciation,  which  may  be  to  some 
extent  advanced  by  education,  but  cannot  be  taught;  in  the  second 
place,  dramatic  power,  which  can  scarcely  be  acquired,  though  it 
may  be  developed,  if  it  be  inherent;  and,  in  the  third  place,  a  sense 
of  humour,  which  is  a  gift  of  nature.  If  the  reciter  has  thoroughly 
grasped  his  poet's  meaning — an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence — he 
will,  if  possessed  of  the  second  and  third  requirements,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  recitation  to  be  given,  find  a  way  of  conveying 
the  significance  of  the  work  to  his  audience,  even  though  he  be 
completely  ignorant  of  the  precise  situation  of  his  larynx,  of  the 
fact  that  the  epiglottis  is  a  valve,  or  that  the  vocal  cords  are  merely 
w  bite  bands  below  the  rim  of  the  upper  outlet  of  the  larynx,  and 
so  forth.  These  anatomical  details  occupy  three  of  the  thirty  pages 
which  are  devoted  to  the  main  subject  of  the  book ;  and  though, 

*  A  Short.  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Pin/.  Bv  Cyril  Ransomc,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  Literature  and  History 
in  tlie  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  London : 
Rivingtons.  1887. 

f  Elocution.  By  T.  It.  Walter  Pearson,  M.A.,  and  F.  W.  Waithman. 
Loudon  :  Walter  Scott.  1887. 
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considering  what  the  rest  of  it  ia  lilse  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
tliat  the  space  Blight  have  been  bettor  employed,  they  are  unneces- 
sary.   We  cannot  imagine  a  more  melancholy  business  than  listen- 
ing to  a  conscientious  student  of  this  treatise  diligently  striving  to 
follow  the  instructions  here  given.    Thus  ho  would  bo  informed 
that  "  the  stops  are  (i)  tho  comma,  at  which  mentally  count  one  ; 
(2)  the  semicolon,  at  which  mentally  count  two,"  and  so  on.  Tho 
nausea  are  of  course  stated  correctly  enough  as  to  their  proportions, 
but  we  should  caution  the  reader  or  reciter  against  mentally  counting 
at  all,  advising  him  to  devote  all  his  mind  to  the  interpretation 
of  his  author  without  arithmetical  complication.    Our  imaginary 
student  would  not  be  assisted  by  the  admonition  that  "  satire, 
sarcasm,  and  irony  take  an  eccentric  emphasis  of  their  own  ac- 
cording as  the  assertion  is  made  in  vituperation,  raillery,  ambi- 
guity, &c."    The  vagueness  of  the  "  &c."— not  to  speak  of  gram- 
matical confusion,  for  what  does  &c.  imply  in  this  connexion  ? — is 
balanced  by  the  vagueness  of  the  general  rule ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  be  vague  than  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  regulations 
■which  are  open  to  dispute,  if  not  altogether  untenable.    We  are 
told,  for  instance,  that  there  are  three  pitches — the  high,  low,  and 
middle  pitch — and  "  all  impulsive  utterances  and  elevated  feelings 
take  the  high  pitch."    If  it  were  possible  to  formulate  any  general 
rule  for  this,  we  should  decidedly  have  said  that  the  expression  of 
elevated  feelings  should  "  take  "  the  low  pitch,  that  noble  senti- 
ment should  not  be  screamed  out  but  spoken  with  dignity ;  and 
one  catt  hardly  be  dignified  at  the  top  of  the  voice.     It  is 
on  the  subject  of  gesticulation,  however,  that  the  foolishness 
of  Messrs.  Pearson  and  VVaithman's  little  book  becomes  most 
abject.    "  Whilst  a  sentence  is  in  suspension  the  hand  may 
be  raised  to  a  height  somewhat  above  the  shoulder,  and  at  its 
completion  may  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  breast,  and 
sometimes  drawn  somewhat  across  it,  and  even  lie  upon  it  with 
the  fingers  in  careless  repose."    Imagine  the  reciter  going  through 
all  these  "  extensive  motions "  while  he  mentally  counted  his 
one  and  two  and  three  and  four  as  he  tried  to  remember  whether 
the  stops  were  commas,  semicolons,  colons,  or  periods !    But  if 
these  little  regulations  as  to  the  movements  of  fingers  are  absurd 
•when  the  endeavour  is  to  convey  the  fervid  thought  of  an  inspired 
poet,  how,  with  any  approach  to  civility,  can  we  describe  the  set 
rule  that  "  Resolution  requires  an  expression  of  deep  thought, 
with  thumb  and  first  finger  resting  on  lower  lip ;  the  head 
inclining  towards  the  breast ;  eyes  downcast ;  then  a  sudden 
lighting  up  of  the  countenance,  a  striking  of  the  breast  over 
the  heart,  or  of  the  thigh" — why  not  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  the 
biceps  muscle  ?  unhappily  a  man  cannot  well  pat  himself  on  the 
back — "  and  a  sharp  turn  on  both  feet  as  if  in  eagerness  to  carry 
out  the  inner  determination  of  the  mind."    Resolution  does  not 
— need  it  be  said  ? — "  require  "  this.    Such  gesticulations,  if  duly 
observed,  might  express  resolution,  and  so  might  scores  of  actions 
and  gestures  of  a  totally  different  kind.    "Obstinacy  requires  an 
almost  motionless  attitude ;  a  slight  rocking  may  be  allowed ; 
eyes  fixed,  yet  catching  at  anything  said  of  an  abnormal  kind, 
in  a  visible  attempt  of  the  body  to  subdue  the  will."    Let  our 
student  suppose  that  he  has  to  exhibit  irresolution  (with  his  hand 
somewhat  above  his  shoulder,  the  careless  fingers,  and  so  on)  fol- 
lowed by  resolution  and  obstinacy.    He  would  become  an  acrobat 
rather  than  an  elocutionist  if  he  followed  Messrs.  Pearson  and 
Waithman's  rules  ;  and  then  let  us  suppose  that  a  fit  of  jealousy 
overtook  him.  In  representing  jealousy,"  hope,  anger, melancholy, 
despair,  revenge,  &c,  have  all  to  be  brought  in,  and  must  be  very 
rapidly,  if  not  momentarily,  delineated."    We  do  not  know  what 
"  very  rapidly  if  not  momentarily  "  means,  but  that  is  what  the 
book  says.    Each  of  the  half-dozen  emotions  specified,  however, 
taking  no  notice  of  "  &c,"  is  a  very  elaborate  piece  of  work,  and 
according  to  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Waithman's  law3  we  do  not 
think  that  the  most  expert  Othello  could  indicate  any  of  his  pass- 
ing fits  of  jealousy  in  less  than  from  seven  to  seven  and  a  half 
minutes.  We  were  never  so  firmly  persuaded  of  the  fac  t  that  elocu- 
tion cannot  be  taught  as  after  reading  this  book,  and  the  penance  has 
furthermore  convinced  us  that,  if  the  art  could  be  learnt,  Messrs. 
Pearson  and  Waithman  could  not  teach  it.    Sixteen  "  Selected 
Recitations"  occupy  half  the  volume.    "Every  effort  has  been 
made,"  the  authors  declare,  "  to  give  selections  little  known  to  the 
general  body  of  amateurs."    Three  of  the  sixteen,  however,  are 
"  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  "  Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players,  and  the 
speech  of  Henry  V.  before  Agincourt.    If  every  effort  had  been 
made  to  give  selections  almost  universally  known  to  the  general 
body  of  amateurs,  which  of  these  three  would  have  been  omitted  ? 
Two  poems  by  Mr.  Waithman — specially  selected  from  the  whole 
wealth  of  poetical  treasures  by  English-speaking  authors— may  be 
new  to,  let  us  say,  a  little  handful  of  readers,  and  so  may  a  poem 
by  Mr.  Tirebuck.    We  have  never  before  heard  of  Mr.  Tirebuck — 
nor  indeed  were  we  acquainted  with  Mr.  Waithman's  poetry  before 
we  came  across  this  volume — but  it  is  our  ignorance,  of  course,  and 
we  live  and  learn.    Mr.  Tirebuck's  verses  strike  us  as  amongst  the 
worst  we  have  ever  read  (Mr.  Waithman  has,  however,  recited 
some  of  Mr.  Tirebuck's  poems,  he  tells  us,  with  gratifying  results). 
The  rest  of  the  little  known  treasures  include  Longfellow's 
"  Haunted  Houses,"  Poe's  "  Annabel  Lee,"  Praed's  "  Belle  of  the 
Ball,"  Coleridge  on  "  The  Pains  of  Sleep,"  and  three  poems  by 
Mark  Twain.    Our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  authors'  efforts  to  go  far  afield  for  their 
selections. 


philosophical  litkhatukk.* 

ri?HE  first  volumo  of  The  Principles  of  Morals,  published  last 
-L  year,  was  mainly  introductory  and  historical.  Its  title-page 
bore  the  names  of  Professor  Fowler  and  tho  lato  Professor  J.  M. 
Wilson,  In  the  present  case  tho  name  of  the  latter  is  omitted, 
since,  although  he  made  some  slight  contributions,  tho  mass  of  the 
work  is  Dr.  Fowler's,  and  he  alono  can  accept  tho  responsibility. 
Although  open  to  criticism  on  several  details,  this  book  has  been 
so  well  written  and  arranged,  and  contains  so  much  valuable 
criticism,  that  it  is  likely  to  become  the  standard  work  on  ethics 
in  our  language  for  this  generation.  Beginning  with  the  self- 
regarding  feelings — for  ho  objects,  naturally  enough,  to  the  term 
"  selfish  " — the  author  goes  on  to  discuss  tho  sympathetic,  resent- 
ful, and  semi-social  at  considerable  length.  What  must  always 
be  avoided,  and  what  he  tries  to  avoid,  is  the  consideration  of  any 
of  these  feelings  themselves  or  of  their  classes,  as  though  they 
could  ever  bo  found  in  experience  acting  solely  by  themselves.  It 
is  quite  possible,  and  sometimes  may  be  useful,  to  consider  them 
abstractly,  to  take  them  to  pieces,  and  then  examine  them ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  human  action  is  produced  by  mixed  motives, 
which  only  operate  when  together.  Were  this  always  insisted 
upon  even  more  forcibly  than  it  is  in  the  work  before  us,  there 
would  be  less  contempt  shown  for  moral  philosophy  as  an  "  un- 
practical "  science.  As  Professor  Eowler  points  out,  although 
rational  self-love  and  self-respect  may  be  classed  among  the 
self-regarding  feelings,  they  indicate  the  presence  of  those  which 
are  sympathetic.  Erom  a  higher  point  of  view  he  might  have 
shown  that  in  the  whole  of  his  first  class  of  feelings  there  is, 
when  fully  considered,  not  one  that  is  purely  individual.  The 
argument  used  to  prove  that  sympathy  is  "  an  ultimate  fact 
of  human  nature"  goes  much  further  than  he  would  take  us; 
and,  although  it  sounds  like  a  paradox,  self-respect  might  well 
be  considered  as  the  opposite  of  any  feeling  that  was  self-regarding. 
Sympathy  itself,  according  to  his  theory,  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  very  outset  of  human  history,  while  self-respect  is  a  later 
development.  Does  not  this  seem  to  show  that,  in  the  feelings 
which  he  would  have  us  look  upon  as  purely  individual,  there  is  a 
universal  element — not  explicit,  but  imminent?  That  Dr.  Fowler 
has  not  sufficiently  noticed  the  difficulty  here  pointed  out  is  shown 
by  a  curious  variation  of  his  terminology.  In  Part  I.  of  the 
Principles,  and  on  several  occasions  in  Part  II.,  he  speaks  of  the 
reason  as  "controlling"  and  "guiding"  the  feelings,  while  he 
changes  the  word  to  "enlightening"  at  one  important  place  in 
his  book.  The  former  usage  presents  the  reason  as  acting  from 
the  outside ;  the  latter  suggests  a  better  explanation  and  avoids 
the  dualism  which  we  find  at  its  extreme  point  in  Kant.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  on  the  "  Resent- 
ful Feelings."  Some  parts  of  it  might  well  be  studied  by  the 
"  moral "  and  fatherly  politicians  of  the  present  day.  "  The  law," 
according  to  it,  "  can  only  properly  interfere  to  prevent  harm  and 
punish  the  vicious ;  it  is  transcending  its  functions  when  it  at- 
tempts to  promote  good  and  to  reward  the  virtuous."  In  this 
reference  there  are  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  limits  to 
legislation  as  well  as  upon  the  educative  influence  of  the  legal 
sanction.  The  latter  is  quite  distinct  from  the  "  social  sanction," 
on  which  the  author  lays  a  great  deal  of  stress.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  one  of  those  things  whose  precise  meaning  it  is  impossible  to 
state  with  exactness.  It  varies  with  different  times,  nations, 
classes,  and  professions  ;  and  its  decisions— however  short-sighted 
or  erroneous— are  hard  to  reverse.  However  valuable  its  influence 
may  be  on  the  whole,  there  are  many  cases  (like  some  cited  here) 
in  which  it  acts  mischievously.  It  serves  its  best  purpose  by  act- 
ing as  a  check  to  the  insolence  of  self-assertion,  but  it  may  some- 
times hinder  real  progress  by  its  worship  of  dead  divinities. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  matter  in  the  chapter  on 
"The  Moral  Faculty" — especially  in  the  pages  which  refer  to  the 
conscience.  After  pointing  out  that  we  may  say  that  con- 
science acts  instantaneously  or  immediately  only  if  we  confine 

*  The  Principles  of  Morals.  Part  II.  Being  the  body  of  the  work. 
By  Thomas  Fowler,  D.D.,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Wykeham 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c.  Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press.  1887. 

Realistic  Philosophy  defended  in  a  Philosophic  Series.  By  James  McCosh, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  President  of  Princeton  College.  2  vols.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1887. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology.  By  George  T.  Ladd,  Professor 
of  Philosophv  in  Vale  University.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
1887. 

Loize's  Outlines  of  Logic  and  Encyclopaedia  of  Philosophy.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  George  T.  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale 
College.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  1887. 
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ourselves  to  the  feeling  succeeding  tbe  final  act  of  judgment,  Dr. 
Fowler  proceeds : — 

Again,  the  Conscience  or  Moral  Sense,  or  Moral  Faculty,  is  sometimes 
called  authoritative,  or  absolute,  or  supreme.  As  none  of  these  attributes 
could  possibly  he  applicable  to  an  uncompleted  process,  it  is  plaiu  that,  so 
far  as  they  apply  at  all,  they  apply  to  the  final  act  of  judgment  and  the 
feeling  inseparable  therefrom.  But  we  must  exercise  great  caution  in  the 
employment  of  these  terms,  and  in  the  associations  which  we  connect 
with  them.  The  final  decision,  as  it  is  the  total  result  of  reflexion,  is,  of 
course,  authoritative.  But  it  can  only  be  called  absolute  and  supreme  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  it  to  any  other  tribunal  than  to  the 
subsequent  action  of  Conscience  itself.  But  there  always  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  an  opportunity  of  making  this  appeai  back  to  the  Conscience  itself,  as 
guided  by  better  information  and  further  reflexion.  We  are,  therefore, 
quite  justified  in  using  these  attributes  as  exclusive  of  any  external  autho- 
rity, but  we  are  not  justified  in  using  them  as  exclusive  of  the  subsequent 
and  more  matured  judgments  of  the  Moral  Faculty,  sitting,  as  a  court  of 
appeal,  on  its  own  previous  decisions. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  the  above  the  author  gets  clear 
of  a  difficulty,  although  in  doing  so  he  must  seem  to  many  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  first  verdict  of  conscience  itself. 

"When  we  come  to  the  Will,  there  is,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, a  considerable  space  devoted  to  the  question  of  freedom, 
although  we  are  told  that  this  "  appears  to  be  one  of  those  questions 
■whose  speculative  interest  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  practical 
importance."  The  author  points  out  with  singular  clearness  and 
force  the  weighty  arguments  that  can  be  urged  on  both  sides. 
He  is  easily  able  to  show  the  weakness  in  Kant's  position.  He 
jostles  against  each  other  Hamilton  and  Mill.  He  points  out  that 
Sidgwick  is  no  better  than  his  predecessors.  And  then — why 
then,  he  leaves  us  with  "  apparent  contradictions  which  we  cannot 
reconcile."  The  solution  is  no  better  than  that  of  any  of  the 
later  followers  of  Hamilton,  who  force  everything  that  an  abstract 
logic  cannot  explain  into  the  region  of  mystery.  That  is  to  say, 
that  thought  can  raise  questions  which  it  is  incapable  of  answer- 
ing. Surely  Dr.  Fowler — notwithstanding  what  he  writes  on 
pp.  325-6 — can  see  that  there  is  something  irrational  in  taking  up 
such  a  standpoint.  The  whole  fault  of  his  work  is,  that  in  con- 
troversial matters  he  tries  to  take  a  middle  position.  Yet,  in 
spite  of,  or  possibly  because  of,  his  fault,  we  are  certain  that  his 
book  will  be  one  of  those  most  prized  by  English  students. 

However  worthy  of  praise  Dr.  McCosh  may  be  for  his  earnest- 
ness and  persistence,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  secure  for  his  version 
of  the  Scottish  philosophy  that  success  which  he  seems  to  expect. 
The  two  volumes  of  Realistic  Philosophy  defended  in  a  Philosophic 
Series  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  matter  not  new,  often  not 
important,  and  never  well  arranged.  What  is  presented  to  the 
reader  is  only  a  variation  of  the  old  tune,  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
is  becoming  decidedly  tiresome.  The  realism  of  the  author  is  of 
the  very  crudest  sort.  He  looks  upon  mind  and  matter  as  two 
absolutely  distinct  entities,  both  of  which  are  directly  known.  So 
far,  indeed,  does  he  carry  out  this  notion  that  he  (vol.  ii.  p.  70) 
blames  Sir  William  Hamilton  because  he  "  unfortunately  made  all 
our  knowledge  relative  and  not  positive."  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
even  Descartes's  starting  point — Cogito,  ergo  sum.  "  We  should  at 
the  same  time  begin  with  the  existence  of  external  and  material 
objects  as  affecting  us  "  (vol.  i.  p.  209),  and  again  : — "  Our  primi- 
tive perceptions  contemplate  things."  This  practically  means  that 
philosophy  is  to  be  based  upon  the  uncritical  verdict  of  the 
ordinary  consciousness.  Dr.  McCosh  starts  with  an  absolute  and 
irreconcilable  dualism,  forgetting  that  its  two  terms  cannot  be 
co-ordinated,  since  the  distinction  itself  is  created  by  one  of  them. 
Falling  into  the  common  error  that  idealism  annihilates  objective 
reality,  he  fails  to  see  that  it  does  no  more  than  he  himself 
wishes  to  do — shows  that  the  guarantee  for  subject  and  object 
alike  is  to  be  found  in  consciousness,  in  thought.  To  put  it  in 
another  way,  it  is  the  mind  which  separates  between  itself  as 
subject  and  the  object;  and  it  must  be  assumed  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  its  own  creation.  Two  things  which  are  absolutely 
independent,  the  one  of  the  other,  can  never  come  together. 
David  Hume  saw  this  difficulty,  and  resolved  everything  into 
sensation.  Kant  saw  it,  and  showed  that  sensation  is  in  itself  a 
mere  chaos.  His  own  error  was  that  he  left  to  this  chaos  a  kind 
of  existence  as  something  "  given."  The  fault  of  Dr.  McCosh  is 
that  he  does  not  see  it  at  all.  In  all  his  strictures  upon  idealism  he 
proceeds  on  tbe  assumption  that  it  is  of  the  character  wittily  paro- 
died in  Through  the  Looking-Glass  as  propounded  by  the  philoso- 
phers Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  Neither  of  the  latter  could 
say  anything  more  amusing  than  what  we  find  in  vol.  i.  p.  15: — 
"  Idealism  leads  logically  and  historically  to  Agnosticism  ;  for,  if 
portions  of  our  original  knowledge  be  ideal,  that  is  imaginary, 
why  may  not  all  be  P  "  There  is  a  great  deal  more  on  the  same 
subject.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  Hegel,  he  magnanimously 
admits: — "  I  am  not  the  individual  who  understands  him,  and 
yet  I  so  far  understand  him."  In  proof  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
sentence  he  goes  on: — "He  and  his  followers  have  drawn  out 
innumerable  triplet  divisions  on  all  subjects — which  they  identify 
with  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — by  seizing  on  a 
quality,  putting  in  one  class  all  objects  that  have  it,  in  another  all 
which  do  not  have  it,  and  in  a  third  class  what  is  indifferent ;  all 
this  without  inquiring  whether  there  are  such  divisions  in  nature." 
Any  one  reading  this  can  surely  see  at  a  glance  how  deficient  is 
Dr.  McCosh's  knowledge  of  Hegel  and  his  followers.  Did  his 
statement  even  approach  to  the  truth,  the  identification  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  such  a  haphazard  manufacture  of 
triplets  as  he  supposes  would  long  ago  have  covered  the  system 
and  its  adherents  with  ridicule  and  contempt.    We  are  not  con- 


cerned to  defend  Hegel  or  anybody  else,  but  rather  to  show,  by 
taking  this  glaring  instance,  how  untrustworthy  a  guide  Realistic 
Philosophy  must  be  to  any  student.  The  author  is  throughout 
unable  to  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  work  of  those  from 
whom  he  differs,  and  is  apt  to  make  up  by  strong  assertion  what 
he  wants  in  argument.  To  follow  him  through  his  historical 
criticisms  would  be  a  waste  of  time ;  to  refer  at  any  length  to 
the  "self-evident  truths"  which  he  takes  for  granted,  the  con- 
tradictious of  which  he  gets  rid  by  calling  them  "  mysteries,"  and 
the  ever-present  influence  of  his  original  dualism  would  be  a  trial 
to  any  one's  patience.  Where  there  is  anything  good  in  these 
volumes,  that  thing  has  been  said  more  concisely  and  more 
forcibly  before  by  writers  who  were  as  earnest,  more  able,  and 
less  vain  than  the  President  of  Princeton  College.  Before  leaving 
the  book,  we  must  say  that  it  should  have  been  more  carefully 
revised  before  publication.  Especially  in  the  first  volume  the 
spelling  is  sometimes  incorrect  and  the  punctuation  bad.  Now 
and  then  the  author  is  made  to  utter  sentences  which,  to  use  his 
own  criterion,  are  self-evidently  absurd.  We  quote  two  as  they 
appear: — "An  essential  part  of  it  is  no  doubt  the  immediately 
state,  the  idea  of  the  deed"  (vol.  i.  p.  122).  "  In  induction  we 
have  to  rise  from  the  unknown  to  the  known"  (vol.  i.  p.  62). 
Even  Dr.  McCosh  could  not  have  written  this.  Were  there  likely 
to  be  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  we  should  suggest  a  thorough 
revisal  before  it  appears. 

Within  the  last  few  years  physiological  investigation  has  been 
advancing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  relations  of  this 
branch  of  material  science  to  psychology  have  come  to  claim  much 
patient  attention.  Professor  "Ladd's  Elements  of  Physiological 
Psychology  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  amount  of  work  which  has- 
been  done  in  this  direction.  It  is  clearly  written,  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  well-arranged  matter. 
The  first  part  deals  with  the  nervous  mechanism,  the  second  with 
the  correlations  of  that  mechanism  with  the  mind,  and  the  last 
with  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  The  author  justifies  physio- 
logical psychology  in  the  best  way,  by  pointing,  as  he  has  a  right 
to  do,  to  its  admitted  actual  achievements.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  among  those  who  study  this  subject  to  do  so  from  a 
purely  materialistic  standpoint.  Professor  Huxley  thinks  that 
only  the  terms  of  materialism  should  be  employed,  but  he  is  un- 
able to  carry  that  theory  successfully  into  practice.  The  present 
author,  however,  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  this.  He  sees  that  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  require  for  their  explanation  some- 
thing more  than  a  statement  of  those  changes  in  the  material 
organism  with  which  they  are  obviously  correlated.  He  believes 
that  "  no  mind  can  frame  any  intelligible  idea  of  what  could  be 
meant  by  identifying  "  phenomena  of  the  motion  of  material  atoms 
and  phenomena  of  change  in  mental  states.  The  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives,  after  a  searching  criticism  of  the  materialistic 
position,  is  that  "  the  subject  of  all  the  states  of  consciousness  is  a 
real  unit  being,  called  Mind ;  which  is  of  non-material  nature,  and 
acts  and  develops  according  to  laws  of  its  own,  but  is  specially 
correlated  with  certain  material  molecules  and  masses  forming  the 
substance  of  the  Brain."  Professor  Ladd's  book  is  one  for  stu- 
dents ;  but  even  to  a  great  number  of  these  it  will  prove  suffici- 
ently hard  reading,  because  it  implies  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
many  scientific  technicalities  and  details.  We  have  received  the 
same  author's  translation  of  Lotze's  Outlines  of  Logic.  It  is 
taken  from  the  second  German  edition,  and  is  carefully  done.  It 
shows,  however,  as  all  translations  from  the  German  do  show,  that 
the  English  philosophical  vocabulary  is  unable  to  express  with 
sufficient  exactness  many  of  the  niceties  of  phrase  of  the  original. 
The  best  portions  of  this  work  are  the  first  chapter,  "  On  the  Forma- 
tion of  Concepts,"  and  the  wonderfully  compact  Encyclopaedia  of 
Philosophy  at  the  end.  The  latter  is  distinctly  inviting  to- 
criticism ;  but,  as  it  is  merely  a  part  of  the  author's  complete 
work,  that  is  unnecessary  here. 

The  Scottish  philosophy  dies  hard.  If  ever  it  receives  its  death- 
blow, it  will  be  from  the  hand  of  one  of  those  professed  friends 
who  do  not  understand  it.  Such  a  one  we  have  in  the  anonymous 
author  of  Scottish  Metaphysics  Reconstructed  in  accordance  with 
the  Principles  of  Physical  Science.  He  does  not  seem  to  see  that 
the  very  title  of  his  work  involves  a  contradiction.  As  to  its  con- 
tents in  general,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  he  really  means. 
And  the  fault  is  his  own  ;  for  he  confuses  the  reader,  not  only 
by  mysterious  numbers,  brackets,  and  quite  inexplicable  points  of 
interrogation,  but  also  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  compli- 
cated terminology.  His  style,  moreover,  is  not  clear  enough  te 
give  any  assistance.  It  is  clumsy,  cumbrous,  and  redundant. 
That  our  labour  may  not  seem  profitless  we  may  give  a  very 
summary  outline  of  his  main  position.  He  endeavours  to  show- 
that  behind  the  "physical  modes  "  presented  to  our  direct  "per- 
ception "  there  is  a  "  hyper-physical  region  of  Space,  Time,  and 
Force,"  which  three  are  objective  universal  realities  presented  to> 
our  direct  "intuition."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  " hyper- 
physico-moral  "  triad  behind  the  faculties  of  our  minds.  "  Their 
intellectual  faculties  seem  to  be  derived  from  universal  Intelligence, 
their  emotional  capacities  from  universal  Goodness,  and  their 
voluntary  powers  from  universal  Causation."  Below  both  of 
these  triads,  which  the  author  evidently  conceives  as  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  he  discovers  "  universal  Existence,  which 
is  the  base  and  unity  of  all  existences,  both  universal  and  modal  " ; 
and  since  this  is  in  itself  created  and  impersonal,  he  argues  that 
there  must  be  a  personal  God,  and  makes  the  usual  appeal  to  re- 
velation to  show  that  he  is  right.  We  might  ask  him  many 
questions  were  it  worth  while — notably  why  he  gives  to  bare 
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qualityless  Existence  such  a  hij^li  place  in  his  system.  It  sup- 
ports iiml  penetrates  all  other  impersonal  cns/cium,  including 
minds  (the  italics  are  our  own),  and  i'rom  it  they  are  all  manifested, 
and  in  it  they  all  abide,  and,  shall  we  say  P  into  it  they  all  ulti- 
mately mertre."  People  who  write  in  this  preposterous  iashion 
can  say  what  they  please,  but  they  cannot  expect  a  patient 
hearing.  The  one  satisfactory  thing  we  have  to  mention  about  the 
book  is  that  the  preface  is  so  thoroughly  bad  that  very  few  will 
venture  beyond  it  into  the  extraordinary  verbal  muddle  which  is 
given  as  criticism  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Could  good  old  Dr.  Fleming  come  back  to  life  for  a  short  time, 
he  would  be  considerably  surprised  at  the  change  which  has  come 
over  Moral  Philosophy  since  tho  days  when  he  used  to  teach  it 
from  his  "  Manual "  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  New  answers, 
he  would  find,  are  being  given  to  the  old  questions,  and  new 
questions  are  being  asked.  His  chair  is  occupied  by  an  Oxford 
man,  who  revels  in  that  German  philosophy  which  in  old  times 
•was  synonymous  for  all  that  was  dangerous  and  heretical.  The 
*'  Manual "  itself  has  long  been  laid  aside.  And,  worst  of  all, 
were  he  to  take  up  his  own  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy  in  its  fourth 
■edition,  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  recognize  it.  Professor 
Calderwood  and  his  coadjutors  admit  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
hook  in  its  present  form  is  entirely  new.  They  have  gone  about 
their  work  with  admirable  thoroughness,  cutting  out  many  of  the 
old  quotations  and  adding  a  large  portion  of  new  ones.  They 
have  also  wisely  given  ample  references  to  the  literature  of  each 
subject.  With  regard  to  the  quotations  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  they  have  been  altogether  judicious.  Were  these  to  be  used 
only  as  the  editors  fondly  imagine  they  will  be,  they  could  do  no 
harm  ;  but  the  unfortunate  thing  is,  that  they  may  be  used  other- 
wise. A  student  inclined  to  shirk  his  work  may  get  from  them 
a  great  deal  of  superficial  knowledge  that  can  help  him  in  ex- 
amination ;  and  he  may  be  satisfied  with  that.  Such  a  result 
Professors  Calderwood  and  Seth  would  deprecate  as  much  as  we 
do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  list  of  books  which  may  be  consulted 
is  very  full  and  exact,  and  therefore  of  the  greatest  value.  This 
is  the  happiest  and  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  edition,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  all  students  are  due  to  the  Edinburgh  pro- 
fessor and  those  who  have  assisted  him.  We  may  add  that  all 
the  new  statements  in  the  volume  are  made  with  brevity  and 
clearness. 

A  work  somewhat  akin  to  the  foregoing,  but  much  more  am- 
bitious, is  A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  in  the  Words  of  Philosophers. 
This  is  a  species  of  publication  that  we  do  not  much  care  for. 
Extracts  of  varying  length,  of  all  sorts,  and  from  all  kinds  of 
authors,  are  here  arranged  under  diiferent  heads,  each  of  which 
has  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  its  own.    On  the  whole  the 
selections  are  fairly  representative,  but  several  of  them  are  un- 
necessary, while  others  are  quite  out  of  place.    What  really  is 
most  to  be  condemned  is  the  making  of  the  book  at  all.  People 
cannot  judge  of  a  system  by  an  extract,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  they  estimate  the  value  of  the  extract  apart  from  the  system. 
The  compilers  have  doubtless  done  their  best ;  but  this  method  of 
clipping  two  or  three  sentences  from  systematic  works  to  represent 
the  opinions  of  their  authors  on  particular  points  is  one  which 
could  only  too  readily  be  abused.    A  passage  apart  from  its  con- 
text may  seem  to  mean  something  entirely  different  from  what  the 
author  intended.    We  have  known  a  sentence  (taken  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  does  not  write  in  an  obscure  style)  set  down 
for  criticism  in  an  honours  examination,  and  understood  in  entirely 
different  senses  by  two  very  able  students.    The  method  of  this 
book  is,  therefore,  unfair  both  to  the  authors  from  whom  the 
selections  are  borrowed,  and  to  those  for  whose  use  we  imagine  it 
is  intended.    If  the  person  who  chooses  the  quotations  knows 
the  subject  thoroughly,  he  is  certain  to  have  decided  opinions, 
and  these  cannot  tail  to  influence  his  choice.    If  he  does  not 
know  it,  so  much  the  worse.   There  is  still  another  way  of  looking 
at  books  like  this — namely,  from  the  pecuniary  standpoint.  How 
many  quotations  (published  in  this  way  for  profit)  is  a  dictionary- 
maker  to  be  allowed  to  appropriate  from  a  book  without  infringing 
the  copyright?    But,  passing  from  that,  it  is  amusing  to  note 
that  among  the  "  philosophers "  whose   words   are   cited  are 
Shakspeare,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Ruskin,  and  Tennyson.  With 
regard  to  the  last  named,  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  hackneyed 
lines  on  Reverence  from  In  Memoriam  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  work,  nor  that  any  budding  moral 
philosopher  will  add  much  to  his  ethical  knowledge  by  reading 
the  words  "  Better  die  than  lie,"  from  Queen  Mary.  Professor 
J.  Radford  Thomson  contributes  an  introduction,  the  closing 
sections  of  which  are  succinct  and  sensible;  while  the  list  of 
books  quoted  is  a  full  one,  and  the  indexes  will  be  found  helpful. 

We  have  a  determined  hostility  to  the  partial  friends  who 
advise  an  author  to  publish  a  work  about  which  he  himself  is 
■doubtful;  and  we  have  not  much  sympathy  with  the  author 
who  allows  himself  to  be  so  deluded.  If  it  is  really  diffidence 
which  prevents  him  from  going  to  the  world  with  what  he  has  to 
say,  he  should  take  the  opinion  of  some  critic  who  is  perfectly 
unbiassed.  Had  Mr.  George  Wall  done  this,  The  Natural  History  of 
Thought — at  least  in  its  present  form — would  never  have  appeared. 
The  book  is  not  properly  a  philosophical  one  at  all.  Its  purpose 
is  "  to  trace  the  birth  and  progress  of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  to 
learn  the  manner  of  its  growth  from  its  earliest  dawn  to  the 
maturity  of  its  powers,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  proper  means  by 
which  it  may  be  moulded  and  directed  during  its  plastic  Btage." 
The  aim  is  good,  but  in  pursuing  it  the  author  is  only  partially 
successful.    There  are  several  really  valuable  remarks  throughout 


the  chapters,  but  the  author  is  too  discursive  and  prono  to  repeti- 
tion. Besides,  there  is  so  much  doubtful  theology  and  bad 
philosophy  that  the  sensible  remarks  are  considerably  obscured. 
Mr.  Wall  lays  too  much  stress  on  unquestioning  obedience  to 
authority,  whether  that  be  of  tutors  or  of  Scripture,  as  he  inter- 
prets it.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he  writes  on  the  four  stages  of 
intellectual  development,  and  at  his  worst  in  such  a  chapter  as 
that  on  "Inherited  Capabilities."  In  tho  latter  ho  makes  the 
surprising  remark  that  "  every  one  knows  by  his  own  experience 
that  he  acquires  his  ideas  by  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  by 
reflecting  on  past  sensations  and  ideas "  ;.  but,  as  ho  does  not 
profess  to  philosophize,  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  discuss 
a  statement  about  what  "  every  one  knows."  That  the  lowest 
animals  possess  rationality,  and  yet  are  incapable  of  making 
moral  distinctions,  is  a  curious  article  of  Mr.  Wall's^  creed,  in 
which  he  seems  to  see  no  inconsistency.  In  support  of  it  he  gives 
many  stories  in  his  appendix,  among  which  we  notice  the  very  old 
one  of  the  cured  dog  bringing  a  wounded  brother  to  the  physician. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  recording  the  tale,  but  its 
antiquity  rendered  its  repetition  unnecessary. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  look  over  the  Questions  on  Psychology, 
Metaphysics,  and  Ethics  compiled  by  Mr.  _F.  Ryland.  He  has 
selected  them  from  various  sources,  and  it  is  not  difficult  in  most 
cases  to  see  upon  what  lines  the  answer  was  expected  to  proceed. 
We  can  infer  this  sometimes  from  the  form  of  the  question  itself, 
and  often  from  the  quarter  whence  it  issued.  Mr.  Ryland  has 
taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  thinks  the  book  may  be  of 
advantage  to  students,  teachers,  and  examiners.  The  mention  of 
the  last-named  suggests  the  fact  that  they  are  apt  to  get  into  a 
rut — a  fact  so  well  known  that  advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of 
it.  A  little  extra  care  in  the  setting  of  papers,  and,  above  all,  an 
avoidance  of  hobbies,  are  not  too  much  to  expect  from  examiners. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MFASTENRATH'S  notes  on  prominent  Germans  of  the 
•  last  few  years  or  decades  are  not  very  remarkable  for 
style,  or  for  the  importance  of  the  facts  mentioned  (i)  ;  but  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  persons  referred  to,  and  the  interest  of 
some  of  them,  will  probably  make  the  book  attractive  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  readers.  We  have  here  a  visit  to  the  last 
scene  of  that  singular  farce-tragedy,  the  life  of  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria,  an  account  of  the  Carnival  at  Cologne,  of  the  centenary 
of  Uhland,  of  the  Luther  festival  at  Worms.  Wagner  is  there, 
inevitably ;  and  Abt  and  Hiller,  among  musicians.  Josephine 
Gallmeyer  and  Charlotte  Wolter  represent  the  actresses  who  have 
been,  since  Goethe  set  the  fashion  of  extolling  their  profession, 
such  a  power  in  Germany.  Makart,  Piloty,  Richter,  Menzel, 
and  others  appear  to  show  that  art  is  not  neglected ;  and  as  for 
literature,  a  crowd  of  names,  old  and  new,  great  and  small, 
Schiller  and  Scheffel,  Heine  and  Hillebrand,  Borne,  Freytag,  Von 
Reumont,  and  a  dozen  others,  figure.  As  has  been  said,  there 
is  not  much  that  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  plenty  of  readable 
trifles.  Politics  are  not  prominent,  though  Lasker,  the  deputy, 
and  a  few  crowned  heads  appear. 

M.  NietnichefFs  Lady  Vanda  (2)  is  a  very  funny  book,  half- 
novel,  half-drama.  It  opens  with  an  elaborate  description  of  an 
interieur  de  garqon,  where  a  domestic,  "  aged  and  powdered,  in 
orange  and  white  livery,  prepares  with  method  and  dexterity  '  des 
soda-brandy.'  "  The  italicized  words  seem  rather  suited  to  com- 
plicated American  drinks  than  to  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  "  peg  " ; 
but  French  curiosity  always  seems  to  be  highly  excited  by  that 
innocent  drink,  and  it  is  not  more  than  a  week  or  two  since 
we  met  with  a  far  more  elaborate  recipe.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  soda-water  tumbler  seems  especially  to  fascinate  the  Gallic 
mind,  unaccustomed  to  "  long  "  drinks.  The  rest  of  Lady  Vanda, 
which  throughout  describes  English  society,  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  leavened  with  a  strong  dash  of  anti- 
Semiticism. 

We  admit  with  the  frankness  proper  to  the  scholar  that  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  original  Bossut,  who  did  a  French  Phrase- 
book  (3),  was  the  editor  of  Pascal  or  not.  Whoever  he  was,  he 
must  have  been  an  odd  man.  The  inclusion  of  "  I  love  you " 
(quite  correctly  Frenched  "  Je  vous  aime  ")  under  the  head  of 
"  Idiomatical  phrases,"  "  phrases  idiomatiques,"  "  caps  "  us,  as  they 
would  say  in  Yorkshire,  altogether.  Cynics  have  pronounced  this 
expression  of  sentiment  to  be  idiotic,  but  idiomatic  we  never 
heard  it  called.  Where  is  the  idiom  ?  Again,  though  "  Faites- 
rnoi  un  peu  de  place  "  may  be  very  good  French,  "  Make  me  a 
little  room  "  is  by  no  means  usual  English,  which  says  "  Make 
room  for  me."  We  never,  we  confess,  cared  greatly  for  phrase- 
books,  for  what  they  contain  can  be  learnt  much  better  from  actual 
conversation  of  a  reasonable  kind,  or  even  from  reading  plenty  of 
intelligently-chosen  books.  But  if  we  must  have  them,  let  us 
have  books  which  do  not  call  the  one  phrase  common  to  all 
languages,  and  entirely  free  from  idiomatic  or  vernacular  peculiarity 
in  any,  an  idiom,  and  which  do  not  speak  of  "  room  "  in  English, 
as  if  it  were  soup  or  coffee. 

An  odd  little  book,  with  a  date  twenty  years  back  (4),  has  been 

(1)  Figures  de  V Allemagne  contemporaine.  Par  J.  Fastenrath.  Paris: 
Savine. 

(2)  Fanges  dori'es.  Lady  Vanda.  Par  Ivan  Nietnicheff.  Paris : 
Sauvaitre. 

(3)  Bossut's  French  Phrase-book.    London  :  Whittaker. 

(4)  A  bus  Voltaire! — Vade-Mecum  du  chritien.    Par  Nobody.  A 
where :  chez  les  Bedenux. 
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sent  us.  What  it  means  we  do  not  very  clearly  perceive.  It 
consists  of  a  great  many  extracts  i'roui  Voltaire's  works,  neither 
particularly  shocking,  nor  particularly  creditable,  nor  particularly 
anything.  It  certainly  will  not  crush  "  L'Infame,"  but  neither 
will  it  greatly  assist  "  L'Infame"  to  crush  that  very-much-given- 
to-equivocation-aud-tergiversation  enemy  of  hers,  M.  de  Voltaire. 

Mr.  and  Mme.  Norman's  English  Grammar  (5)  seems,  as  far 
as  we  have  examined  it,  to  contrast  rather  favourably  with  the 
extremely  unsatisfactory  things  called  English  grammars  in  our 
own  language.  It  does  not  attempt  scientific  arrangement,  but 
consists  of  a  painstaking  and,  we  should  say,  on  the  whole  accu- 
rate, analysis  and  cataloguing  of  the  innumerable  exceptions  and 
the  few  rules  which  make  up  what  is  called  grammar  in  English. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rpiIE  Warrtor  Medici  (London  Literary  Society),  by  Catherine 
Mary  Phillimore,  is  not  inaptly  styled  "  An  Historical  Study 
in  Florence,"  though  other  cities  of  Italy  are  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  exploits  of  the  valorous  Giovanni  delle  Bande 
Nere,  the  great  captain  well  named  the  Invincible,  the  friend  of 
Aretiuo  and  father  of  the  first  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Florence, 
however,  possesses  the  most  striking  memorials  of  the  gallant 
soldier  whose  ability  and  courage  are  celebrated  by  her  historians 
Guicciardini  and  Macchiavelli,  whose  deeds  found  a  chronicler 
and  a  painter  in  Vasari,  and  whose  monument  in  the  Piazza 
San  Lorenzo  is  as  familiar  to  every  visitor  to  Florence  as  the 
noble  statue  and  the  portrait  by  Titian  in  the  Uffizi.  From 
State  records  and  letters  in  the  Magliabechiana  library  Miss 
Phillimore  has  drawn  some  fresh  material  that  vivifies  her  ex- 
cellent and  agreeably-written  study  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici's 
life,  and  reveals  the  great  qualities  of  his  wife,  the  devoted 
and  politic  Maria  Salviatai.  The  comparison  suggested  by  Miss 
Phillimore  between  the  soldierly  virtues  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
and  the  more  splendid  renown  of  other  members  of  his  family, 
such  as  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Cosmo  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  Leo  X.,  is  one  of  a  kind  which  historians  with  philo- 
sophical tendencies  find  attractive.  There  is  no  recognized  standard 
by  which  to  measure  greatness.  Military  leaders  are  subjected  to 
various  and  even  conllicting  tests,  from  the  purely  technical  view 
that  considers  only  tactics,  and  successful  tactics,  to  that  which 
esteems  more  worthy  of  admiration  the  personal  qualities  of 
heroism.  To  some  Giovanni,  with  his  black  horsemen,  now  for 
France  and  anon  for  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  may  appear 
only  a  superior  example  of  the  soldier  of  fortune,  in  spite  of 
Aretino's  eloquent  testimony  to  his  chivalry  and  military  genius. 
Even  in  his  own  times  his  conduct  did  not  escape  criticism  ;  but 
Miss  Phillimore  points  out  how  excusable  was  his  change  of  front, 
seeing  that  Leo  X.  was  his  first  patron  and  was  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  most  useful  ally.  After  all  is  said,  the  hero  shines 
out  in  the  most  trying  circumstances  ;  and  it  was  during  the  third 
period  of  his  brief  career,  which  included  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
when  fighting  on  the  losing  side  and  with  perfidious  allies, 
that  Giovanni  de'  Medici  most  brilliantly  displayed  bis  strategy 
and  heroism.  If,  as  Miss  Phillimore  says,  there  would  have 
been  something  lacking  in  his  career  if  he  had  not  aided  the 
chivalrous  Francis  I.  and  "  shared  in  the  barren  honour  of  Pavia," 
it  was  less  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  he  should  fall  by  the 
first  shot  of  the  Imperial  artillery  at  Borgoforte,  the  victim  of 
"  villainous  saltpetre,"  assisted  by  that  barbarous  act  of  surgery 
which  Aretino  could  not  bear  to  witness.  The  accepted  account 
of  this  horrible  operation  so  bravely  borne  is  corroborated  by 
some  curious  particulars  which  Miss  Phillimore  gives  on  the 
authority  of  the  Marchese  Mario  Corvoni.  On  the  whole,  the 
author  has  skilfully  utilized  existing  material,  with  the  fruits  of 
independent  research,  in  this  interesting  little  book. 

Scholarly  qualities  of  finish  and  style,  the  marks  of  fastidious 
taste  and  a  sensitive  ear,  distinguish  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Church's 
slight  volume,  The  Lei/end  of  St.  Vitcdis ;  and  other  1'oems 
(Oxford:  Blackwell).  In  some  of  the  shorter  poems,  "  The  Ebb 
of  Love  "and  "A  Regret,"  the  chastened  propriety  of  expression 
recalls  the  poetry  of  an  older  day,  when  Campbell  and  Rogers 
flourished,  so  little  accordant  with  current  looseness  of  phrase  and 
abhorrence  of  form  are  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Church's  elegant 
and  polished  verse.  "  The  Sea  of  Galilee  "  is,  perhaps,  the  poem 
in  which  the  poet  is  revealed  most  completely,  but  it  is  in  some 
stanzas  "  On  the  Death  of  a  Dog  "  that  the  artist  is  proclaimed. 
Here  the  most  correct  and  exacting  taste  might  be  vainly  exer- 
cised in  detecting  aught  to  deduct  or  in  suggesting  an  additional 
or  substituting  touch.  It  is  pleasant,  also,  to  find  Mr.  Church  has 
not  omitted  his  Latin  rendering  of  the  lines  from  In  Memuriam, 
"Could  we  forget  the  widowed  hour,"  which  received  the  praise 
of  the  judicious  Calverley. 

In  a  graceful  dedication  to  his  grandson  Mr.  William  John 
Blew  explains  how  he  was  led  to  cap  Campbell's  version  of  the 
choruses  from  Medea  by  his  translation  Medea ;  from  the  Tragedy 
of  JSuripidet  (Rivingtons),  a  little  book  that  includes  renderings 
from  Catullus,  Tibulltis,  Pindar,  and  the  Homeric  Hymns.  While 
Campbell's  choruses  were  the  mainspring  of  Mr.  Blow's  under- 
taking, it  was  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick's  Medea  that  determined  him  to 
translate  and  rearrange  the  chief  scenes  from  Euripides  in  the 
interests  of  studious  boys. 


Pagan  Pearls,  by  Annie  Catharine  Randall  (Elliot  Stock),  con- 
sists of  paraphrases  of  brief  passages  from  ethical  writers  in 
Oriental  and  classical  literature,  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages.  Sanskrit  epics,  Buddhist  philosophy,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Epictetus,  Phocion,  and  other  worthies,  are  all  drawn  upon  in  this 
little  treasury  of  apothegms  illustrative  of  pre-Christian  ideals  of 
morality. 

life  on  the  Congo  (Religious  Tract  Society)  is  a  readable 
abstract  of  recent  discoveries  and  explorations  of  the  Congo,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Ilolman  Bentley,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  illustrated 
by  good  woodcuts  and  maps. 

The  Beautiful  Miss  Vivian,  by  Julius  Barras  (Simpkin,  Marshall, 
&  Co.),  is  styled  by  the  author  a  "  society  novel,"  and  though  there 
is  not  much  in  it  of  what  novel-readers  call  a  story,  there  is 
abundance  of  lively  description,  flirtation,  intrigue,  and  sporting 
adventures  in  these  amusing  sketches  of  colonial  life  in  and  about 
"  Candourtown."  Colonel  Barras  is  a  vivacious  writer,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  read  India  and  Tiger-Hunting,  and  he  does 
,  not  cease  to  be  entertaining  from  the  opening  to  the  finish  of  The 
Beautiful  Miss  Vivian. 

Who  loves  a  good  mystery,  persuasively  handled  and  sustained, 
should  be  gratified  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson's  99  Dark  Street 
(J.  &  R.  Maxwell). 

We  gladly  welcome  a  cheap  re-issue  of  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's 
tales  and  legends  from  Irish  history,  originally  contributed  to 
the  Dublin  University  and  Blackwood,  under  the  title  Hibernian 
Nights'  Entertainment  (Dublin :  Sealy,  Bryers,  &  Walker. 
London :  Bell  &  Sous).  The  first  series  form  a  well-printed 
shilling  book  comprising  the  charming  legend  "  The  Death  of  the 
Children  of  Usnach,"  "  The  Return  of  Claneboy,"  and  "  The  Cap- 
tive of  Killeshin,"  this  last  being  one  of  the  most  spirit-stirring 
stories  of  the  author. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer's  History  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Wrexham 
(Wrexham  :  Wordall,  Minshall,  &  Thomas)  concludes  the  author's 
parochial  history  of  Wrexham.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated  by 
plans  and  diagrams,  and  includes  a  mass  of  antiquarian  lore,  with 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  niediasval  portionary  churches  of  North 
Wales. 

We  have  received  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  Herr  Schleyer's 
Grammar  and  Vocabularies  of  Volapitk,  translated  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Seret,  certificated  teacher  of  the  Universal  Language  (Whittaker 
&  Co.)  ;  the  second  volume  of  Signor  Cappelletti's  Storia  della 
Pevoluzione  Francese  (Foligno  :  Sgariglia)  ;  the  ninth  part  of  Mr. 
James  Croston's  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  History  of  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  by  the  late  Edward  Baines  (Heywood) ; 
Peliquce,  by  Grandpere  Edmond  (Elliot  Stock);  and  Clare 
Vaughan,  by  Lady  Lovat  (Burns  &  Oates). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE   TO  ADVEETISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  H  art, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  FIRST  ROUxND. 

THE  Government  and  the  supporters  of  order  and 
decency,  no  matter  whether  their  political  complexion 
be  Tory,  Whig,  Liberal,  or  Radical,  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
against  Moonlighting  and  murder.  The  death  of  Kinsella, 
near  Arklow,  is  in  itself  to  be  deplored  ;  but  what  can  be 
expected  when  the  Correspondents  of  English  Gladstonian 
newspapers  which  are  supposed  to  be  respectable  tell  the 
ignorant  peasants  of  Ireland  that  any  resistance  short  of 
murder  is  justifiable  against  a  bailiff?  It  was  no  fault  of 
the  man  Lane  at  Ardnacrusha  that  more  than  one  death  was 
not  scored  on  the  other  side ;  and  with  the  shameless  pro- 
vocations to  outrage  which  come  now  daily,  not  merely  from 
Irish  members,  but  from  members  and  organs  of  what  was 
■once  the  English  Liberal  party,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
last  has  not  been  heard  of  murderous  resistance  to  men  doing 
their  simple  duty.  But  no  check  has  been  received  by  the 
law  during  the  week;  and  the  train- wrecking  business  near 
Youghal  has  shown  in  a  new  way  the  temper  and  tactics 
of  Irish  Gladstonianism.  The  appointment  of  Sir  West 
Ridgeway  must  be  justified  by  time;  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  be  said  against  it.  In  the  courts  things 
have  also  gone  well.  Some  regret  has  been  expressed 
that  Mr.  Carson,  the  Crown  counsel  in  the  prosecution 
of  Mr.  O'Brien,  did  not  adopt  towards  Mr.  Harrington 
the  dignified  tone  of  Mr.  Morpiiy,  who  had  occupied 
the  same  position  at  the  coroner's  inquest  on  those  un- 
fortunate persons  who  played  Polonius  to  the  King  of 
certain  well-known  politicians  at  Mitchelstown,  and  were 
taken  by  the  bullet  for  their  betters.  It  is  fair  to  ob- 
serve that  the  more  dignified  treatment  merely  seemed  to 
spur  Mr.  HarrI^Ston  on  to  fresh  outrages,  while  Mr. 
Carson's  cool  ridicule  very  speedily  drove  him  off  the  field 
before  the  magistrates,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  salutary 
effect  when  he  returned  to  the  more  genial  atmosphere  of 
the  inquest.  But  he  was  probably  not  sorry  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retire  from  a  case  where,  except  by  "  blather  " 
or  bluster,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  be  done.  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  appealed,  and,  being  Englishmen,  we  do  not 
in  the  least  grudge  him  any  chance  of  escape  that  the 
nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law  may  afford.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  he  practically  allowed  his  case  to  go  by  default, 
and  indeed  could  hardly  have  helped  doing  so.  For  persons 
in  Mr.  O'Bkien's  peculiar  position  cannot  afford  to  be 
innocent.  Their  guilt  is  their  fortune,  and  as  some  para- 
doxical admirers  of  Mary  Stuart  have  said  that  if  she 
could  be  proved  a  St.  Agnes,  they  would  feel  no  further 
interest  in  her,  so  Miss  Amy  Mander  and  Mr.  Rowntree, 
M.P.,  that  eminent  English  politician  (who  was  introduced 
as  such  the  other  day,  and  of  whom  probably  no  English 
politicians  out  of  his  own  constituency  have  ever  heard), 
would  cease  to  admire  Mr.  O'Brien  if  he  were  not  what  he 
is.  The  armies  of  Tipperary  would  cease  to  cheer  him,  and 
he  would  be  in  considerable  danger  of  the  anathema,  instead 
of  the  blessing,  of  such  apostolically- minded  prelates  as  Drs. 
Walsh  and  Croke. 

But  enough  of  this  "scholar  and  gentleman,"  as  his  friends 
call  him,  without  producing  any  evidence  for  the  first  part 
of  the  designation,  and  forgetting,  apparently,  that  a  consi- 
derable body  of  evidence  exists  against  the  application  of  the 
second.  Much  more  important  than  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his 
•attitude  is  the  attitude  of  the  English  Radicals,  on  whom 
the  only  hopes  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  party  now  hang. 


For  it  is  sometimes  forgotten,  though  it  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  present  situation,  that  as  a  consequence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  volte-face,  the  fate  of  Home  Rule  is  now  irre- 
vocably committed  to  the  fortunes  of  a  single  English  party, 
or  rather  part  of  a  party.  Some  misgivings  on  this  point 
have  been  observable  in  Mr.  Parnell,  who,  until  Mr. 
Gladstone's  plunge,  had  steadfastly  maintained  the  tradi- 
tion of  Mr.  Butt,  and  of  all  the  more  eminent  heads  of  the 
Irish  parties  in  the  past,  not  to  identify,  at  any  rate  inextric- 
ably, the  Irish  cause  with  that  of  an  English  faction.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  in  this  at  least  been  too  much  for  the  younger 
and  less  astute  politician  ;  and  there  must  be  some  of  the  more 
prudent  and  respectable  Home  Rulers  (for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  are  often  prudent  and  respectable  men  even  in  the 
most  disreputable  and  reckless  parties)  who  see  with  anything 
but  satisfaction  their  ship  bound  fast  to  that  of  the  most 
selfish  and  reckless  agitator  of  modern  times.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  the  crew  of  the  leading  vessel 
are  by  no  means  united.  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson — with 
some  self-sufficiency,  no  doubt — has  rapped  Mr.  Morley's 
fingers  pretty  sharply  for  attempting  to  dictate,  and  it  is  not 
clear  that  some  of  the  rapping  is  not  intended  for  fingers 
more  august  by  far  than  those  of  the  member  for  Newcastle. 
It  has  long  been  almost  impossible  to  know  what  this 
collection  of  gentlemen-adventurers  would  be  at,  and  the 
resource  of  gentlemen-adventurers  in  difficulty  has  usually 
been  the  "  black  spot " — an  expression  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  explain,  at  least  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Robertson  has 
begun  somewhat  irregularly  with  the  second  mate,  but  the 
revolt  may  before  long  be  directed  at  the  skipper. 

We  deal  with  Mr.  Morley's  latest  remarks  elsewhere, 
and  here  we  are  only  concerned  to  remark  that  he,  like 
others  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  seems  to  have  given  up 
his  trust  in  anything  but  what  a  prophet  of  his  own 
once  called  the  "  wicked  charm "  of  well-worn  cries.  In 
pursuit  of  the  laudable  object  of  making  it  impossible  for 
any  one  else  to  govern  Ireland  so  long  as  they  themselves 
are  not  permitted  to  misgovern  it,  the  Gladstonians  of  the 
platform  as  well  as  the  press  rely,  it  would  seem,  merel}' 
upon  platitudes  about  sacred  right  of  public  meeting,  sacred 
right  of  self-government,  and  so  forth.  It  is  curious,  though 
very  far  from  unexpected,  that  a  party  whose  very  reason 
of  existence  is  in  the  outcry  against  shibboleths  and  con- 
ventions, against  consecrated  phrases  and  musty  saws  of 
government,  should  be  driven  to  take  refuge  behind 
entrenchments  composed  of  exactly  the  same  material. 
Few,  perhaps,  of  the  party  have  at  once  ability  and  cool- 
headedness  enough  to  perceive  the  difficulty.  But  Mr. 
Morley  and  some  others  must  sometimes  be  troubled 
with  misgivings  whether,  after  years  of  exhortation  to 
the  people  to  discard  phrases  and  look  at  facts,  it  is 
a  hopeful  enterprise  to  start  a  campaign  with  no  better 
watchword  than  "  discard  facts  and  look  at  phrases." 
Already  there  are  signs  (and  if  the  programme  of  meetings 
announced  by  the  union  of  Conservative  Associations  is 
carried  out,  the  signs  ought  before  the  spring  to  be  greatly 
multiplied)  that  a  generation  which  has  been  studiously 
taught  to  be  irreverent  to  Mumbo  Jumbos  will  hardly 
retain  its  respect  for  one  particular  Mumbo  Jumbo  because 
it  is  asked  to  do  so.  The  right  divine  of  public  meetings  to 
do  wrong  is  at  least  as  hard  to  make  out  as  the  right  divine 
of  kings  to  govern  wrong ;  and  there  is  a  large  and  in- 
creasing class  of  Englishmen  who  say,  and  will  say  louder, 
that  if  self-government  means  the  murder  of  Whelaiian, 
the  proceedings  that  led  to  that  murder,  and  in  general  what 
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that  very  competent  witness,  Dr.  IIealy,  calls  "the 
"  pressure  which  is  brought  to  bear  "  on  everybody  who 
will  not  be  self  governed  by  proxy,  the  sooner  "  self"  is  de- 
prived of  the  government  which  he  cannot  exercise  decently 
the  better. 

Even  independently  of  this,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  better  class  of  Gladstouian  members  and 
electors  feels  no  qualms  at  what  an  American  politician 
would  probably  call  "  Amvmandering."  Mr.  Robertson 
.says  (and  we  must  leave  him  to  settle  the  matter  with 
Mr.  L.\i:orcHEi!E  himself)  that  Mr.  Labouciiebe  has  next  to 
no  following  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Unluckily  he  has 
some  following  of  English  Radical  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Ireland,  and  they,  with  their  tail  of  silly 
women,  defeated  candidates,  Nonconformist  ministers,  and 
what  not,  arc  paraded  before  Irishmen  as  prominent  English 
politicians  representing  the  great  British  democracy,  and 
signifying  the  union  between  the  nations.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  Irish  audiences  should  be  gulled  in  such  a 
manner.  But,  though  it  is  common  to  talk  of  English 
ignorance  of  Ireland,  few,  except  those  who  know  Ireland 
very  thoroughly,  or  who  have  for  their  sins  to  study  Irish 
newspapers,  arc  aware  of  the  strange  ignorance  of  English 
things  prevailing  across  the  Channel  ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  irresponsible  nobodies  or  busybodies  whom 
the  member  for  Northampton  has  succeeded  in  enlisting 
for  this  service  do  actually  deceive  many  Irishmen  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  persons  of  importance  and  influ- 
ence. This  cannot  be,  and  obviously  is  not,  pleasant  to 
somewhat  more  respectable  and  intelligent  members  of  the 
party.  It  is  an  additional  reason  why  leaders  like  Mr. 
Mob  ley  try  to  draw  the  red  herring  of  stale  constitutional 
bugbears  across  the  path,  in  order  to  distract  the  attention 
alike  of  responsibles  and  irresponsibles  from  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  No  speaker  of  weight  and  posi- 
tion has  yet  faced  the  question,  "  Are  you  prepared  to  take 
"  the  responsibility  of  thwarting  and  hindering  the  Queen's 
"  Government  in  its  resolve  to  put  down  such  proceedings 
"as  that  at  Sexton's  house?"  Such  speakers  sometimes 
•  fence  the  question,  but  they  never  face  it ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  necessary  that  it  should  be  forced  home  on 
every  possible  occasion  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  informing  the  electorate.  ■  , 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  AND  MR.  MORLEY. 

X  ORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  and  Mr.  John 
JLJ  Mobley  have  lately  addressed  large  meetings  in  the 
North,  and  in  both  instances  the  audience  seems  to  have 
agreed  unanimously  with  the  speakers.  According  to  Mr. 
Mobley,  the  late  Session  will  "  leave  a  dark  mark  on 
"  the  history  of  the  country.  I  think  this  will  be  known  as 
"  the  unblessed  Parliament."  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
is  not  less  strongly  of  opinion  "  that  the  Session  of  Parlia- 
"  ment  which  has  just  come  to  a  conclusion,  if  you  regard 
"  that  Session  as  a  whole,  is  thoroughly  and  entirely  in 
"  harmony  and  in  accord  with  the  gratifying  and  satis- 
"  factory  character  of  the  Jubilee  year."  Both  statements 
might  be  reduced  to  even  simpler  terms.  Lord  Randolph 
GHDRCH1LL  might  have  said  that  he  was  one  of  a  large 
majority,  and  Mr.  Mobley  might  have  admitted  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  uniformly  outvoted.  The  most  obvious 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  both  declarations  is  that  govern- 
ment by  platform  speakers  is  not  the  best  kind  of  Constitu- 
tion. Discussion  at  public  meetings  has  long  been  impos- 
sible, because  multitudes  are  never  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  A  discussion  between  two 
orators  of  great  ability  may  bo  instructive,  but  it  is  never  to 
be  heard  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament.  A  hundred  years 
ago  county  meetings  were  still  in  a  certain  sense  delibera- 
tive assemblies,  perhaps  because  deference  was  paid  to  rank 
and  position.  The  Radicals  of  Newcastle  and  the  Conserva- 
tives of  Whitby  scarcely  needed  assistance  in  the  easy  task 
of  confirming  their  prejudices  and  inflaming  their  passions. 
Mr.  Mobley's  assertion  that  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  majority  of  the  Houso  of  Commons  had  vio- 
lated their  election  pledges  probably  excited  a  pleasurable 
feeling  of  animosity,  combined  with  incredulous  surprise. 
It  seems  that  the  Conservative  leaders  were  inconsistent  be- 
cause, having  hoped  to  govern  Ireland  without  exceptional 
measures,  they  have  since  found  that  they  were  mistaken. 
Their  best  friends  never  affected  to  share  their  sanguine 
anticipations,  and  they  now  bear  the  failure  of  a  rash  hope 


without  severe  disappointment.  Mr.  Mobley  himself  has 
been  a  consistent  advocate  of  Repeal ;  but  it  seems  strange 
that  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Lord  Spenceb,  and 
of  Sir  William  Haecouet  should  unnecessarily  raise  the 
issue  of  broken  pledges. 

The  question  whether  seditious  organizations  ought  to  be 
suppressed  is  more  important  than  any  criticism  of  the 
exact  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  for  the  purpose.  To 
ordinaiy  understandings  all  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
Coercion  Bills,  if  uniform  experience  proves  that  the  ordinary 
law  is  insufficient.  It  is  for  Parliament  to  decide  on  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  exceptional  legislation.  The 
House  of  Commons  has,  after  extravagantly  prolonged  dis- 
cussion, resolved  that  the  Government  shall  be  armed  in 
Ireland  with  certain  powers  which  have  often  in  former 
cases  been  exceeded.  It  is  strange  that  a  speaker  who- 
respects  himself  should  be  tempted  to  make  an  idle  com- 
plaint that  the  Government,  after  intolerable  delays  and 
in  the  face  of  pertinacious  obstruction,  finally  fixed  a  time 
at  which  the  Bill  should  be  passed  or  rejected.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  his  following  of  Healys,  Haeeingtons, 
and  Tannebs,  had  thought  fit  to  debate  the  measure 
rationally  and  fairly,  Mr.  Smith  would  not  have  been  in- 
duced to  apply  the  remedy  which,  as  it  must  be  re- 
membered, had  earlier  in  the  Session  been  provided  for- 
tius very  purpose.  It  would  seem  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
modern  Radical,  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
scarcely  raises  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  exercise  of 
any  facilities  which  the  House  of  Commons  may  have  con- 
ceded to  the  Government.  As  long  as  the  Ministers  keep 
within  the  law,  they  can  hardly  be  too  vigorous  in  using 
their  extraordinary  powers.  The  cases  which  have  lately 
occurred  were  instances  of  wilful  resistance  to  authority  or 
of  worse  crimes.  At  Ennis  the  object  of  the  promoters  of 
the  meeting  was  to  intimidate  the  authorities  by  showing 
that  they  were  either  afraid  to  proclaim  the  meeting  or  too 
weak  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law.  The  Mitchelstown 
assembly  was  prearranged  as  a  threat  to  the  Court  which 
was  about  to  try  a  ringleader  of  disorder.  Mr.  Moeley 
denounces  Mr.  Balfour  in  language  of  unusual  violence 
because  he  expressed  his  belief  in  the  official  statements 
which  had  been  furnished  by  the  police.  The  assailants 
of  the  Government  would  rather  rely  on  the  result  of 
an  inquiry  conducted  before  a  tribunal  which  permits  and 
encourages  the  worst  indecencies  of  a  reckless  and  vulgar 
brawler.  The  murder  at  Lisdoonvarna,  with  its  attendant 
circumstances,  of  itself  proves  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  suppressing  the  National  League.  In  that  case  the 
assassins  were  about  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  local 
branch,  probably  by  murdering  Sexton,  who  had  refused  to 
obey  their  lawless  command.  When  they  found  that  he 
was  protected  by  the  police,  they  brutally  murdered  a  con- 
stable whose  character  was  so  high  that  even  one  of  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  members  regretted  his  loss,  suggesting  at 
the  same  time  the  name  of  another  policeman  whom  he 
would  rather  have  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  League. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  speech  to  the  end  Mr.  Morley 
neglected  to  answer  the  argument  that  the  Government 
under  the  Crimes  Bill  only  interferes  with  acts  which  are 
the  results  of  a  system  which  constitutes  an  intolerable 
tyranny.  It  may  be  true  that,  as  Mr.  Morley  asserts, 
the  popular  opinion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  feeling  of  the 
numerical  majority,  is  apparently  in  favour  of  the  League 
but  it  is  for  the  protection  of  the  feeble  and  the  few  that 
law  is  enacted  and  executed.  Detailed  and  uncontra- 
dicted extracts  from  the  Nationalist  papers  prove  that 
the  League  exercises  a  despotic  power  in  all  transac- 
tions connected  with  the  tenure  of  land.  In  many  cases 
the  League  forbids  the  willing  discharge  of  lawful  debts, 
and  it  determines  disputes  as  to  the  occupancy  of  land 
which  have  been  referred  by  only  one  of  two  claimants- 
to  its  arbitration.  Behind  these  assumptions  of  unlawful 
authority  is  the  system  of  boycotting,  and  in  the  last  resort 
the  weapon  of  the  midnight  murderer.  The  Crimes  Act 
was  not  needed  to  render  such  proceedings  criminal,  but 
only  to  render  probable  the  conviction  of  wilful  offenders. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  timidity  of  some 
Unionist  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  compelled  the 
Government  to  allow  an  appeal  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  most  active  promoter  of  anarchy,  as  soon  as  he 
is  convicted,  deliberately  and  ostentatiously  repeats  his 
offence.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  little  to  boast  of  as  an  Irish 
administrator ;  but  he  may  claim  the  credit  of  not  having 
trifled  with  crime  by  allowing  Mr.  Parnell  and  other 
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agitators  whom  ho  imprisoned  to  proceed  in  their  .seditions 
courses  before  they  bad  undergone  the  punishment  of  their 
previous  misconduct. 

Lord  Randolph  Oiidkcii  11,1,  injudiciously  exaggerated  a 
sound  doctrine  into  an  apparent  paradox.  It  is  true  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
subject  to  abstain  from  violence  against  a  policeman,  but 
there  are,  or  may  be,  eases  in  which  resistance  may  bo 
lawfully  offered.  The  ordinary  remedy  for  abuse  of  ollicial 
discretion  is  an  appeal  to  superior  authority  or  to  the 
proper  tribunal.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  generalizing  a  proposition  which 
•was  practically  true.  Hostile  critics  fall  into  a  graver  error 
when  they  maintain  the  right  of  a  crowd  to  pursue  a 
handful  of  police  and  to  pelt  them  with  stones  in  their 
barracks.  The  encouragement  which  roving  English  de- 
magogues have  afforded  to  rebellion  is  far  more  deeply 
criminal.  They  are,  in  their  turn,  stimulated  by  the 
shameless  suggestion  that  they  should  "  Remember  Mitchels- 
"  town."  On  the  whole,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
speech,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  question  of  the  clay,  was 
spirited  and  sound.  It  was  unnecessary,  after  saying  much 
in  defence  of  his  party,  to  speak  a  good  word  for  himself. 
No  financial  or  experienced  administrator  has  yet  taken 
his  economic  proposals  in  earnest.  It  is  useless  to  de- 
nounce the  pension  list,  unless  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
is  prepared  with  some  scheme  for  reducing  the  burden. 
Undoubtedly  he  could,  if  he  were  in  office,  do  many 
useful  things  with  an  income  of  six  millions,  now,  according 
to  his  statement,  wasted  on  pensions.  With  five  times  the 
amount  which  might  be  raised  by  the  repudiation  of  the 
National  Debt  he  could  do  five  times  as  much.  The  mode 
of  calculation  is  borrowed  from  Socialists  and  agrarian 
projectors,  who  explain  with  much  force  the  advantages 
which  might  arise  from  a  general  spoliation  of  landlords  and 
capitalists.  The  pensions  are  secured  by  the  good  faith  of 
the  country,  and  in  almost  all  cases  they  are  deferred  wages 
earned  by  service  to  the  State.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
is  better  employed  in  taunting  his  adversaries  with  dis- 
obedience to  a  democratic  Parliament.  Maturer  reasoners,  1 
not  being  enthusiastic  admirers  of  household  suffrage,  have 
never  doubted  the  duty  of  obeying  any  Government  or 
Legislature  which  may  exercise  lawful  power.  They  never- 
theless look  with  complacency  on  an  ingenious  demonstration 
that  the  most  extreme  democrats  are  guilty  of  blaspheming 
their  favourite  idol. 


THE  HEXTHORPE  ACCIDENT. 

npHE  propriety  of  the  finding  of  the  Coroner's  jury  on 
JL  the  victims  of  the  Hexthorpe  accident  will  hardly  be 
questioned.  It  will  of  course  be  for  another  Court  to  decide 
whether  Taylor  and  Davis,  the  driver  and  fireman  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  train,  are  or  are  not 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  In  the  meantime  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  there  is  a  sufficiently  strong  case  for 
trying  them  on  the  charge.  Even  if  they  did  not  know  at 
Conisbrough  that  they  might  expect  to  be  stopped  outside 
of  Hexthorpe,  as  some  of  the  witnesses  assert  they  ought  to 
have  known,  they  had  warning  near  the  place  itself,  which 
they  seem  to  have  neglected.  The  evidence  given  as  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Company's  printed  orders  is  certainly  start- 
ling. They  were  either  not  read,  or,  if  read,  were  passed 
over.  As  the  Coroner  said  in  an  intelligible,  though  not 
particularly  lucid,  way,  the  driver  was  to  blame  if  he  had 
read  his  instructions,  "  and  if  he  did  not  read  them,  he  was 
"  almost  as  much  to  blame  as  if  he  did  read  them."  To 
put  it  in  a  less  subtle  way,  the  engine-driver  who  reads  his 
orders  and  neglects  them  is  as  much  to  blame  as  the  driver 
who  neglects  to  read  them.  When  either  charge  has  been 
brought,  there  is  no  other  course  open  except  to  send  the 
accused  driver  before  a  Court,  and  have  a  trial  in  all  the 
forms. 

^  As  far  as  Taylor  and  Davis  are  concerned  there  is  really 
little  to  be  said — in  the  first  place,  because  they  are  about 
to  be  tried,  and  comment  is  improper,  and  in  the  second, 
because,  if  they  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  collision,  it  is  because 
they  behaved  with  carelessness  or  stupidity,  and  there  are  no 
things  in  this  world  so  little  worth  commenting  on  as  these 
two  human  imperfections.  When  they  are  named  they  are 
done  with.  If  the  look-out  man  goes  to  sleep,  and  the  man 
on  the  bridge  says  port  when  he  ought  to  say  starboard, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Further  explanation  of  the 
collision  is  superfluous,  and  all  that  remains  to  do  is  to  take 


caro  that  no  ship  is  trusted  to  such  hands  again.  It  is  a 
very  different  case  whon  the  accident  may  bo  shown  to  have 
been,  if  not  directly  caused,  at  least  made  more  likely  by  tlio 
whole  system  of  management.  Then  there  is  something  to 
discuss  and  suggest.  In  tho  caso  of  tho  Jlexthorpo  accident, 
there  is  at  least  soma  reason  to  believe  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  traffic  is  conducted  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Doncaster  during  tho  race  week  does  make  it 
unnecessarily  easy  to  produce  an  accidont.  What  is  very 
clear  on  the  face  of  it  is  that  a  rush  of  fresh  traffic  is 
turned  on  to  tho  lino  for  a  few  days,  and  has  to  be  fitted 
in  among  the  ordinary  trains.  In  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  work  at  all,  the  usual  routine  has  to  bo  suspended. 
The  block  system  is  given  up  because  it  would  bo  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  keep  it  working  while  a  number  of 
short  excursion-trains  are  running  on  tho  line  between  tho 
stopping-places  of  the  express  trains.  Another  block,  so 
called,  is  introduced  which  requires  explanation  by  special 
instructions,  and  is,  apparently,  regulated  quite  as  much 
by  custom  as  by  printed  orders.  To  a  great  extent  some 
interregnum  of  this  kind  is  probably  unavoidable  in  a 
railway  Company's  year.  When  a  place  on  the  line  is 
crowded  with  a  rush  by  excursionists,  the  Company  must 
perforce  supply  them  with  trains,  and  these  trains  must 
be  run  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  public.  If  this 
special  service  has  to  be  inserted  into  the  middle  of  an 
ordinary  service,  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  and  upset 
is  inevitable.  To  entirely  subordinate  the  excursion  traffic 
to  the  ordinary  movement  of  the  trains  would,  of  course, 
lead  to  loud  local  clamour.  To  suspend  the  general  traffic 
for  the  sake  of  the  excursionists  would  be  nearly  fatal 
to  the  Companies'  interests.  So  the  two  have  to  be 
fitted  together  somehow.  Whether  the  work  has  been 
done  at  Doncaster  as  carefully  as  it  ought  to  be  will  be 
one  of  the  things  which  will  be  cleared  up  in  the  ap- 
proaching trial.  It  seems  strange  that  the  block  system 
should  be  suspended  just  when  the  increase  of  the  traffic 
makes  it  necessary  to  take  extra  precautions.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  talk  in  this  case  of  another  and  a  shorter 
1  block,  which  replaces  the  ordinary  one ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  very  varying,  voluntary,  and  uncertain  affair,  and  to 
depend  entirely  for  its  proper  working  on  the  exact  and 
punctual  discharge  of  duty  by  a  large  staff.  Now  the  merit 
of  the  block  system  is  supposed  to  be  that  it  reduces  the 
necessity  for  relying  on  the  display  of  these  virtues  to  the 
narrowest  limits. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

THE  laudable  distaste  of  the  Germans  for  unnecessary 
public  celebrations  has  relieved  Prince  Bismarck  from 
the  reception  of  speeches  or  written  addresses  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  office.    The  occasion  was 
sutliciently  marked  by  the  visit  to  Friedrichsruhe  of  the 
future  heir  of  the  Empire  with  a  friendly  message  and  a 
suitable  present  from  his  grandfather.    The  services  which 
Prince  Bismarck  has  rendered  to  his  Sovereign  and  his 
country  have  not  been  of  a  formal  or  ceremonious  kind.  He 
has  shown,  like  Themistocles,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  that 
he  knew  how  to  make  a  comparatively  small  State  into  a 
great  one.    It  is  true   that  a  century  before   his  time 
Frederick  the  Great  had  acquired  for  Prussia  a  seat  in 
the  European  Council ;  but  of  the  five  Great  Powers  which 
controlled  Europe  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Prussia  was 
esteemed  the  feeblest  in  policy  and  the  weakest  in  resources. 
The  elder  brother  and  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present 
Emperor  was  cowed  and  controlled  by  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.     Only  a  few  years  before  the 
appointment  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  Prime  Minister  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  IV.  had  provoked  the  deep 
indignation  of  his  subjects  by  retiring  from  the  contest  with 
Denmark  for  Schleswig-Holstein  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.    The  chronic  struggle  with  Austria  for 
the  control  of  the  German  Confederation  seemed  likely  to 
terminate  in  the  triumph  of  the  Power  which  presided  at 
the  Diet.    It  was  as  representative  of  his  Government  at 
Frankfort  that  Bismarck  first  attracted  public  attention  by 
his  assumption  of  equality  with  the  Austrian  Ambassador ; 
but  for  some  time  after  his  accession  to  the  highest  Minis- 
terial post  his  domestic  policy  attracted  more  attention  than 
the  designs  which  he  had  already  formed  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Prussia.    Every  patriotic  German  had  from  the 
termination  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  desired  the  restoration 
of  national  unity  as  the  only  security  for  independence  in  the 
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presence  of  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbours ;  but  many 
thought  it  possible  to  revive  the  hereditary  claimsof  the  House 
of  Hapsbikg;  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  invited  the 
German  princes  to  a  Congress,  in  which  it  was  hoped  that 
they  would  make  some  concession  to  the  pretensions  of 
Austria.  The  experiment  failed,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  Prussia  to  take  part  in  the  assembly  ;  but  few 
suspected  at  the  time  that  in  a  few  years  the  old  Imperial 
dynasty  would  no  longer  be  represented  in  the  Diet.  A 
less  hopeful  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  subdivisions 
of  Germany  was  afterwards  made  by  Baron  Beust,  then 
Saxon  Minister.  In  his  scheme  for  uniting  the  minor 
Powers  in  a  League  which  was  to  counterbalance  Austria 
and  Prussia  Baron  Beust  undertook  an  impossible  task,  and 
eventually  he  found  that  he  had  played  into  the  hands  of 
his  Prussian  rival. 

During  the  earliest  period  of  his  administration  Prince 
Bismarck  was  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the 
Parliament  which  had  recently  been  instituted.  He  steadily 
maintained  the  exclusive  right  of  the  King  to  determine 
the  strength  of  the  army  ;  and,  although  his  contention  was 
disapproved  by  constitutional  theorists,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, he  carried  on  the  contest  with  balanced  fortunes  till 
the  practical  results  of  his  measures  superseded  all  question 
as  to  their  legal  character.  It  was  perhaps  in  some  degree 
with  a  design  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  instrument  which 
he  had  forged  that  Bismarck  encouraged  the  agitation 
which  had  been  caused  throughout  Germany  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Danish  Government  on  the  rights 
claimed  by  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The  smaller  States, 
under  the  guidance  of  Beust,  were  forward  in  the  struggle  ; 
and  Austria  was  compelled  either  to  share  in  the  patri- 
otic enterprise  or  to  abandon  the  function  of  directing 
the  policy  of  the  Confederation.  When  the  resistance  of 
Denmark  had  been  overcome,  the  conquered  provinces 
were  occupied  respectively  by  Austrian  and  Prussian 
troops.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  would  have  been  placed  in  possession  of 
the  Duchies ;  but,  before  any  final  arrangement  had  been 
made,  the  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  advice  of  Bismarck, 
announced  his  secession  from  the  German  Confederation, 
and  declared  war  against  his  Austrian  ally.  Legal  pretexts 
for  the  sudden  revelation  of  Prussian  policy  were  not  want- 
ing; but  the  real  cause  of  the  war  was  the  determination  of 
the  Prussian  Minister  to  settle  once  for  all  the  competition 
of  the  two  great  German  Powers  for  national  supremacy. 
The  army  had  during  the  Parliamentary  struggle  attained  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency,  under  the  direction  of  Von  Boon. 
General  Moltke,  who  has  since  proved  himself  the  first  of 
European  generals,  was  already  appreciated  by  the  King 
and  the  Minister,  and  great  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
efficiency  of  a  novel  description  of  small-arms.  The  battle 
of  Sadowa  decided  the  contest;  and  Prussia,  after  a  six 
weeks'  campaign,  was  rewarded  for  a  daring  enterprise  by 
the  acquisition  of  Holstein,  of  Schleswig,  of  Hanover,  and  of 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
annex  any  part  of  Austrian  territory ;  but  Italy  had  gained 
by  an  alliance  with  Prussia  possession  of  Venetia,  and  there 
had  been  imminent  danger  of  a  civil  war  in  Hungary. 
How  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  outwitted  and  cajoled 
is  a  story  familiar  to  all  students  of  the  political  events  of 
the  time.  Count  Bismarck  may  perhaps  already  have 
contemplated,  as  a  possibility,  the  close  alliance  with 
Austria  which  has  since  enabled  him  to  hold  both  Bussia 
and  France  in  check. 

From  the  date  of  the  peace  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Sadowa  Bismapck  has  enjoyed  the  unanimous  con- 
fidence, not  only  of  his  Prussian  countrymen,  but  of  the 
whole  German  nation.  His  influenco  was  supreme  in 
the  Northern  Confederation  which  he  substituted  for  the 
extinct  League.  When  the  Emperor  of  the  French  caused 
his  Ministers  to  assert  that  South  Germany  was  still  in- 
dependent, Bismarck  published  a  secret  treaty  by  which 
all  the  Southern  States  had  agreed  to  place  their  armies  in 
case  of  war  under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  to  thoughtful  politicians  that 
his  task  was  not  yet  accomplished.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
might,  perhaps,  have  acquiesced  in  the  disappointment  of 
his  hopes  of  territorial  aggrandizement  if  he  had  not  been 
afraid  of  the  loss  of  popularity.  It  was  almost  certain  that, 
as  soon  as  any  fresh  dispute  arose,  the  French  nation  would 
insist  on  extorting  some  equivalent  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  Germany.  The  war  of  1870  and  1 871  raised  Prince 
Bismarck  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness,  and  ho  has 
fciuce  that  time  directed  the  policy  of  the  German  Empire 


which  he  had  created  with  uniform  wisdom  and  success. 
He  sometimes  appears  to  admit  that  he  committed  a 
political  mistake  in  demanding  the  cession  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  excuse  that  he  deferred  to  military  opinion  is  scarcely 
sufficient.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convict  him  of  any  other- 
considerable  error  in  external  policy.  He  has  been  often 
irritated  and  sometimes  embarrassed  by  Parliamentary  op- 
position, but  in  the  last  resort  he  seldom  fails  to  discomfit  his- 
opponents.  In  the  Session  of  the  present  year  he  induced 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  after  a  dissolution,  to  grant  the 
Crown  a  large  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  army. 

The  only  statesman  of  the  present  or  the  last  generation 
who  can  be  compared  in  ability  with  Prince  Bismarck  was 
the  founder  of  another  united  nation.  Italy  is  not  as  powerful 
as  Germany,  but  its  liberty  and  independence  were  achieved1 
in  spite  of  still  more  formidable  obstacles.  In  sending  the 
Sardinian  contingent  to  the  Crimea,  and  in  forcing  the  French 
Emperor  to  declare  war  against  Austria,  Cavour  placed 
himself  on  a  level  with  Bismarck  in  statesmanlike  origi- 
nality. He,  perhaps,  received  still  more  effective  assistance 
from  the  Sovereign  whom  he  served.  The  Emperor  William 
has  with  loyal  tenacity  supported  his  great  Minister  through- 
out his  arduous  career ;  but,  though  he  is  a  brave  soldier  and 
a  sound  judge  of  the  qualities  of  his  Ministers,  he  has  not 
generally  received  credit  for  statesmanlike  genius.  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  a  more  astute  politician  than  the  Emperor 
William,  and  there  are  those  who  hold  that  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  national  enterprise  was  equal  to 
Cavour's.  If  a  future  Plutarch  should  search  the  annals 
of  the  present  age  for  historical  parallels,  he  will  assuredly 
select  the  two  great  representatives  of  Germany  and  of 
Italy.  They  had  famous  contemporaries  in  Peel  and 
Palmerston.  Guizot  and  Thiers  ;  but  England  was  a 
constitutional  State  administered  in  accordance  with  old 
traditions,  and  the  successive  revolutions  of  France  were 
accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  repugnance  of  statesmen, 
by  adventurers  and  mobs.  Both  Cavour  and  Bismarck 
began  their  careers  with  profound  dissatisfaction  at  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  both  achieved  in  substance  the 
changes  which  they  had  deliberately  contemplated  before- 
hand. Prince  Bismarck  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
Cavour  in  living  to  direct  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  Empire  which  he  created.  In  deciding  questions  of 
secondary  importance  he  is  by  no  means  infallible.  His  eco- 
nomical and  socialistic  legislation  is  for  the  most  part  unsound ; 
but  even  those  of  his  countrymen  who  discern  the  fallacies- 
which  mislead  his  judgment  would  deeply  regret  his  retire- 
ment. If  he  had  done  nothing  with  the  exception  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  he  would 
have  done  good  service  to  Germany  and  to  Europe. 


AT  LEWES  AND  BIRMINGHAM. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  has  such  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  an  old  joke  or  a  well-worn; 
story  that  he  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  last 
speech  (but  pourquoi  dater  %  all  his  speeches)  brings  to  the 
mind  certain  very  stock  quotations.  There  is  one  about 
Clodius  and  adultery.  There  is  another  about  the  Gracchi 
and  sedition.  Then  there  is  a  third  less  well  known,  but 
not  less  deserving  to  be  familiar,  which  contains  the  views 
of  Richard  Baxter  on  the  subject  of  consistency.  All 
these  excellent  old  things,  and  a  certain  ancient  definition  of 
orthodoxy,  recur  to  the  thoughtful  mind  while  Sir  William 
Harcoukt  is  holding  forth  on  the  incoherent  course  of 
Lord  Randolph  or  the  irregularities  of  the  Unionist 
Liberals.  What  he  himself  calls  a  "  miserable  tu  quoque  n 
is  irresistibly  tempting.  Sir  William  knows  it,  and  is  pre- 
pared with  "  a  sufficient  answer."  We  also,  he  says,  have 
coerced  in  '81  and  '82,  as  they  tell  us,  in  their  carping 
way — but  mark  the  difference.  Let  me  illustrate  it  by  an 
example.  When  you  have  a  cattle  plague  raging  you  enforce 
stringent  regulations,  but  you  do  not  apply  them  in  ordi- 
nary times.  Now,  we  had  to  deal  with  that  outbreak  of 
rinderpest,  and  so  used  the  stringent  regulations.  To-day 
other  people  have  to  manage  the  plague,  but  they  must  not 
employ  our  means,  for  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  diseased 
animals,  and  find  the  regulations  unpleasant.  Therefore 
they  must  not  do  the  same  things  as  we  did,  because  they 
are  in  the  wrong  and  we  were  in  the  right.  The  murder  of 
Whelahan,  the  late  attempt  to  burn  a  cottage  full  of  women 
and  children,  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  universal  boycotting, 
the  National  League,  M-hich  has  just  been  fathered  on  the 
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Land  League  by  Davitt,  are  nono  of  them  signs  of  the  plague 
since  wo  are  out.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Sir  William 
did  not  refer  to  these  awkward  incidents  in  detail,  so  we 
supply  the  deficiency.  Now,  if  all  this  is  not  the  modern 
version  of  Richard  Baxter  on  persecution,  wo  shall  thank 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  for  a  definition  of  what  it  is. 

When  he  passed  from  criticism  to  the  defence  of  his 
party — if  that  can  be  called  a  defence,  which  was  in  fact  an 
assertion  of  its  unparalleled  virtue — the  Separatist  orator 
kept  to  the  use  of  illustrations  to  guide  the  minds  of  his 
agricultural  Sussex  audience.  The  Liberal  party,  he  ex- 
plained, had  been  convinced  by  experience  that  the  old 
methods  of  governing  in  Ireland  were  wrong,  and  so,  being 
too  virtuous  to  care  what  men  might  say,  it  was  resolved  to 
try  new  ones  out  of  pure  love  of  humanity.  Even  so— let 
me  give  you  another  illustration — even  so  in  ancient  days 
doctors  treated  malignant,  diseases — smallpox,  for  example — 
by  bleeding,  starving,  and  seclusion  in  close  rooms.  Then 
there  came  men  with  new  lights  who  reversed  all  that,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  clamour  of  old  practitioners,  began  another 
kind  of  treatment  with  the  happiest  results.  Now  we  are 
the  medical  men  with  the  new  lights.  Unfortunately  the 
comparison  does  not  quite  run  on  all  fours.  What  happened 
was  more  like  this.  The  old  Gladstonian  doctor  had  treated 
his  patients  for  the  smallpox  so  as  to  bring  them  to 
death's  door.  Hereupon  he  was  dismissed  with  a  cheque. 
Upon  this  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  anti-vaccinationists 
of  the  town,  and  proceeded  to  molest  his  successor  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  He  declared  that,  although  he  had 
been  practising  medicine  for  half  a  century,  and  had  been 
repeatedly  called  in  to  attend  in  these  cases,  he  had  never 
yet  studied  the  disease,  and  must  now  begin.  Further, 
he  contended  that  nobody  else  should  apply  the  old 
method,  and  that  he,  in  his  avowed  state  of  ignorance  and 
failure,  should  be  immediately  re-established  in  authority 
by  the  bedside.  He  strove  to  picket  the  other  doctor, 
he  harangued  at  street  corners,  he  stimulated  the  anti- 
vaccinationist  mob  to  the  breaking  of  windows.  When  the 
police  were  at  last  called  in,  he  declared  that  the  anti- 
vaccinationists  were  a  persecuted  people,  comparable  in 
many  respects  to  the  Jews,  a  martyr  race.  This  is  the  fable 
which  might  have  been  told  to  the  agricultural  audience  in 
Sussex  in  order  to  make  clear  to  them  the  real  nature  of  the 
Separatist.  Nobody  need  go  to  the  joker  of  the  party  for 
serious  argument,  but  some  value  attaches  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  little  declaration  on  the  rights  of  majorities. 
Put  in  the  useful  Baxterian  formula,  they  amount  to  this — 
that  majorities  are  in  the  right  when  they  support  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  in  the  wrong  when  they  do  not. 
He  does  not  appi-ove  of  them  when  they  shoot  people  down 
in  the  street,  though  doubtless  they  may  stone  the  police  as 
at  Mitchelstown.  Justice  is  to  be  the  rule,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  to  judge  of  the  justice.  Majorities  have  per- 
petrated horrors  in  the  French  Revolution,  have  supported 
slavery,  have  frequently  voted  against  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  in  all  these  respects  they  sinned — particularly  in  the 
last.  After  this  it  may  seem  a  trifle  inconsistent  to  bring 
out  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  as  an 
argument  for  Home  Rule.  But  the  inconsistency  is  only 
superficial.  The  fact  is  that,  on  his  own  principles,  Sir 
William  is  thoroughly  consistent,  for  is  he  not  on  the  side 
of  the  Irish  majority  t  He  comes  over  at  a  certain  moment, 
brings  justice  and  right  with  him,  and,  where  Sir  Richard 
William  Baxter  Harcourt  is,  there  is  the  good  cause. 
Nothing  can  be  more  human  than  this,  and  nothing  more 
comic  in  the  mouth  of  a  Democratic  speaker  j  but  it  is  not 
a  whit  the  less  human  for  being  comic,  nor  the  less  Demo- 
cratic either. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  of  Thursday  night  at  Bir- 
mingham was,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  answer  to 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  or  even  to  Mr.  Morley.  You  cannot, 
as  the  member  for  West  Birmingham  said  himself— you 
cannot  answer  windy  declamation.  Still  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  his  constituents  before  going  on  a  public  employ- 
ment which  bears  some  formal  resemblance  to  the  mission  en- 
trusted by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Sir  S.  Northcote,  was,  if  not 
a  reply,  then  a  counterblast  to  recent  Separatist  oratory. 
We  know  nothing  more  encouraging  to  the  party  which  has 
not  yet  taken  belief  in  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  all  the  law  aud 
the  prophets  than  the  difference  between  the  oratory  at 
Lewes,  or  even  Newcastle,  and  West  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  references  to  various  domestic  matters  which 
have  been  thrust  into  the  background  of  late  do  not  call  for 
comment  at  present.  What  he  had  to  say  about  Local  Option, 
Disestablishment,  the  protection  of  life  at  sea,  and  one  or  two 


minor  matters  only  proves  that  ho  is  very  far  from  being  the 
"  Turncoat"  a  misguided  person  in  the  audience  tried  to  call 
him,  and  did  (much  to  his  own  surprise  probably)  find  him- 
self calling  Mr.  MoBLEY.  He  is  the  same  Mr.  Chamberlain 
he  always  was  ;  and,  if  he  is  standing  apart  from  old  friends, 
it  is  because  they  have  made  a  half  wheel  to  the  left  while 
he  has  gone  on  the  old  road.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
he  is  the  same  Radical  member  for  Birmingham  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  support  of  the  Unionist  cause  is  particu- 
larly valuable.  Last  Thursday  night's  contribution  to  his 
share  in  the  battle  was  as  vigorous  as  any  of  his  fighting. 
As  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  his  opponents 
helped  him  not  a  little.  The  noisy  handful  of  dissidents 
who  contrived  to  get  into  the  Town  Hall  supplied  him 
with  just  that  stimulant  which  he  needs  to  be  at  his  best. 
The  interrupter  who  told  him  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  being  interrupted  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  stood  the  worst  worrying  of  Irish  members,  and  after 
that  the  noisiest  gallery  is  insignificant.  Not  even  Mr. 
Goschen  himself,  who  is  probably  the  most  finished  master 
of  the  art,  could  have  excelled  the  promptitude  and  dex- 
terity shown  at  Birmingham  in  profiting  by  the  howl- 
ing interruptions  of  the  Gladstonian  minority.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  arranged  it,  he  could  not  have  asked 
for  anything  better  than  the  premature  "  Hear,  hear," 
of  the  gentleman  who  heard  Mr.  Gladstone's  name 
and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  wait  and  find  that  his 
divinity  had  been  saying  something  disrespectful  to  Bir- 
mingham. Nothing,  again,  could  have  been  more  effective 
than  the  trap  Mr.  Chamberlain  laid  for  the  unlucky  two 
hundred  when  he  asked  tliem  to  tell  the  meeting  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Bills  were  or  were  not  a  remedy  for  the 
troubles  of  Ireland.  The  immediate  confused  clamour  of 
"  Yes "  and  "  No "  showed  those  dissidents  to  be  a  very 
fair  representation  of  the  Gladstonian  party — the  party 
which  has  no  policy,  supports  no  recognized  measures, 
clamours  "  Yes  "  and  "  No  "  over  every  question,  and  is 
agreed  in  nothing  except  in  crying  "  Hear,  hear,"  at  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  was,  and  could  be,  no  new 
argument  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech.  The  enemy  argue 
no  longer,  and  it  is  useless  to  reason  with  them.  What  can 
be  done  and  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  is  to  cut  through 
their  haze  of  declamation,  and  summon  them  plainly  to 
say  what  it  is  they  want,  what  it  is  they  support,  and 
what  it  is  they  believe  in.  Whether  an  answer  is  given 
or  not  is  indifferent  to  the  Unionist  side.  Silence  is  a 
confession  of  defeat,  and  all  attempts  to  reply  have  simply 
led  as  yet  to  the  confused  clamour  of  "  Yes  "  and  "  No  " 
which  filled  the  corner  of  the  Town  Hall  occupied  by  the 
two  hundred  ill-advised  persons  who  attempted  to  heckle 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 


THE  SHORTHAND  CONGRESS. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
Congress  of  International  Shorthand,  the  burden 
of  the  dull  season  has  been  sensibly  lessened  by  Lord 
Rosebery's  lively  and  discursive  speech  at  the  Geological 
Museum.  The  blessings  of  stenography,  or  tachygraphy — 
odious  word  ! — were  never  celebrated  with  so  profuse  a 
display  of  ancient  illustration  and  modern  instance.  The 
reporter  must  be  proud  and  happy,  however  humble  a 
satellite  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  systems  he  elects  to  serve.  Clear,  also,  is  the  public 
gain  by  Lord  Rosebery's  illuminative  discourse.  Every- 
one ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  rescue  from  undeserved 
obscurity  of  Dr.  Timothy  Bright,  the  Elizabethan  father 
of  what  the  speaker  called,  with  pardonable  excess  of 
fervour,  "  the  lithe  and  noble  art  of  shorthand."  To 
many  people,  perhaps,  and  to  not  a  few  shorthanders, 
Timothy  Bright  was  previously  a  mere  nominis  umbra, 
a  stenographer  bom  out  of  due  time,  one  of  the  old 
unhappy  far-off  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  If,  how- 
ever, there  were  no  reporters  for  his  instruction,  there 
was  much  worth  the  reporting.  Though  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Bright  system  in  the  convivial  Leges  framed  by 
Ben  Jonson  for  observance  at  the  "  Apollo  "  or  the  "  Triple 
"  Tun,"  there  is  also  nothing  against  its  practice.  But 
we  are  left  to  sigh  for  the  things  said  and  done  at  the 
"  Mermaid."  Lord  Rosebery  was  keen  and  skilful  in 
pointing  this  moral,  though  he  selected  a  later  period  and 
Parliamentary  history  for  his  illustrations.  His  tribute  to 
the  men  of  memory,  who,  like  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  re- 
ported speeches  without  any  aid  from  stenography,  is  doubt- 
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]t  ><  well  deserved.  In  bis  graceful  allusion  to  Dr.  Johnson's 

ingenious  "  reporting  " — Coleridge,  by  the  way,  did  some- 
thing in  this  line — he  fell  into  an  amusing  anachronism 
when  be  said  that  the  Doctor  :i  always  took  care  to  say  that 
"  be  gave  no  particular  favour  to  the  party  to  which  I 
"  belong."  This  is  crediting  Johnson  with  something  more 
than  immeasurable  prescience.  For  the  mere  purpose 
of  contrast,  Lord  Rosebery's  illustrations  were  effective 
enough.  "Well  might  he  exclaim,  "  What  a  change  there  is 
"  now  !  "  Time  was  when  the  oratory  of  Chatham  and  Pitt 
and  Fox  was  chronicled  in  meagre  or  spurious  fashion. 
Now,  almost  the  "  meanest  of  public  speakers  "  obtains  his 
verbatim  report  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  century  since  it 
to  just  possible,  Lord  Rosebery  conceived,  that  the  world 
could  get  along  without  shorthand.  "  Could,"  nay,  it  did, 
and  with  a  passable  show  of  credit.  But  now,  a  world 
without  shorthand  is  something  beyond  the  reach  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  imagination.  The  contrast  is  indeed  suggestive, 
though  whether  the  development  of  reporting  is  quite  the 
unmixed  blessing  it  is  assumed  to  be  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
cheerful  (logo  is,  perhaps,  open  to  discussion.  It  is  true  we 
have  lost  Bolingbroke's  speeches ;  but  then  we  have  gained 
Sir  "William  Hakcourt's. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  of  great  public  interest 
which  Lord  Rosebery  unaccountably  overlooked.  He  said 
many  pretty  things  of  the  reporters,  which,  being  addressed 
to  the  reporters,  were  of  course  extremely  proper.  He 
sketched  with  charming  drollery  the  public  speaker  quaking 
in  the  awful  presence  of  the  minions  of  shorthand  with 
paralyzed  periods  and  birth-strangled  eloquence.  He  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  elevate  the  reporter  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  exaltation  ;  but  he  had  far  too  little  to  say  of  his 
dread  responsibility  towards  a  suffering  public.  It  was 
somewhat  cryptic  to  call  the  reporter  "  the  visible  conscience  " 
of  the  public  man.  This  nattering  hyperbole  was  perhaps 
pertinent  to  the  occasion,  though  pitiable  indeed  will  be 
the  delusion  of  the  reporter  who  henceforth  conceives 
himself  to  be  the  mirror  or  medium  of,  let  us  say,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  conscience.  Lord  Rosebery  ought  not  to  have 
aroused  such  wild  hopes  in  the  public  mind.  The  shorthand- 
writer  is  an  accurate  and  pitiless  recorder,  with  no  pre- 
tensions to  magic.  It  would  be  well  if  he  possessed  some 
occult  influence  of  the  kind,  and  was  even  more  of  a 
terror  to  speakers  than  Lord  Rosebery  believes  him  to  be. 
And  this  brings  us  to  a  striking  fact  connected  with  the 
Shorthand  Congress.  The  remarkable  absence  of  members 
of  the  House  ot  Commons  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  speech  looks  very  much  like  the  blackest  in- 
gratitude. Stenography  has  proved  the  making  of  some  of 
them — such  as  it  is.  If  it  were  not  for  this  delightful  art  their 
merits  would  never  have  beguiled  the  world.  Even  their 
confiding  constituents  might  have  remained  in  partial 
ignorance  of  their  own  exceeding  acumen  in  the  choice  of 
representatives.  Here,  surely,  is  a  proof  of  the  transcendent 
blessings  of  stenography,  as  convincing  as  any  to  be  found 
in  Lord  Rosebery's  oration,  and  one  that  must  have 
occurred  to  other  people  than  those  perverse  and  unhappy 
folk  who  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  sixpenny  telegrams 
and  postal-cards,  and  think  we  are  too  much  reported.  It 
is  dillicult  to  speak  with  decent  show  of  patience  of  those 
captious  persons.  What  will  they  do  if  they  live  to  see 
''every  cranny  and  crevice  of  our  civilized  life  "  penetrated 
by  shorthand,  to  find  Volapuk  really  universal,  and  tele- 
phones, telegrams,  postal-cards,  and  the  other  symbols  of 
our  progressive  age  replaced  by  the  unutterable  devices  of  a 
higher  civilization  ?  These  new  developments  will,  we  are 
assured,  take  an  economical  direction,  which  is  certainly 
consolatory.  Lord  Rosebery's  praise  of  shorthand  ade- 
quately sets  forth  its  blessings.  Having  these  blessings,  it 
behoves  all  wise  men  to  make  the  best  of  them,  and  suffer 
them  bravely. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  EAST. 

ITIOR.  some  weeks  past  tho  Bulgarian  question  has  been 
almost  in  abeyance,  interest  in  it  being  divided  between 
the  languid  progress  of  such  substitutes  for  the  ridiculous 
Ernkoth  mission  as  Russia  can  get  the  Porte  to  adopt,  the 
.singular  proceedings  of  Germany  in  reference  to  a  trifling  insult 
said  to  have  been  offered  to  her  by  some  obscure  Bulgarian, 
and  such  not  very  adroit  devices  of  Russian  agitators  as 
the  circulation  of  documents  commiserating  Bulgaria  on  her 
subjection  to  "  the  terrible  Magyar-Suabian  tyranny,"  and 
promising,  of  course,  speedy  liberation  by  the  great,  merciful, 


and  benevolent  Czar.  Meanwhile,  Bulgaria  seems  to  be 
tolerably  comfortable  under  the  terrible  Magyar-Suabian 
tyranny,  an  expression  in  which  the  compound  adjective 
must  surely  be  a  sprout  of  the  brain  of  some  Russian  Mr. 
Freeman.  Intercourse  by  diplomatists  with  the  intrusive 
person  aimed  at  with  this  double  barrel  continues  to  be 
private  and  irregular ;  but  it  is  surprising  with  what 
equanimity  countries  which  have  once  made  up  their  minds 
to  dispense  with  the  public  consolations  of  diplomatic  reli- 
gion resign  themselves  to  the  private  and  irregular,  but 
seemingly  quite  as  effective,  substitutes  therefor.  That 
Germany  should  have  resorted  to  Constantinople,  and  not 
directly  to  Sofia,  for  the  satisfaction  which  she  requires  is 
said  to  have  hurt  Bulgarian  pride.  But  here,  again,  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  that  kind  of  pride,  except  in  very 
foolish  subjects,  discovers  that  it  can  get  on  quite  as  well 
without  being  satisfied.  In  a  word,  the  situation  is  un- 
changed, and  for  the  moment  unimportant ;  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  nearly  all  the  most  important  incidents 
in  this  curious  question  have  been  bolts  from  the  blue. 

No  official  intelligence  is  forthcoming  as  to  the  reported 
negotiations  between  England  and  France  in  reference  to 
the  Suez  Canal.  But  the  report  has  elicited  a  pretty 
distinct  expression  of  public  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
only  kind  of  neutralization  which  can  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  or  indeed  tolerable.  It  is  also  not  improbable 
that  other  matters,  and  especially  the  troubles  which  are  or 
may  be  brewing  between  France  and  Germany,  may  cause 
the  negotiations  to  drag.  England,  it  must  be  remembered, 
has  no  interest  in  arranging  the  matter  on  any  new  basis, 
and  no  other  country  has  any  real  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
this  country  should  ever,  in  time  of  peace,  use  her  predomi- 
nance in  Egypt  to  hinder  or  trammel  the  enjoyment  and  use 
of  the  Canal  by  any  other.  In  war  our  object  would  neces- 
sarily not  be  to  lay  traps  for  vessels  in  the  Canal,  but 
to  capture  or  drive  them  off  on  the  way  to  it.  It  has  been 
fully  pointed  out  before  that  no  possible  convention  will 
prevent  us,  if  we  retain  the  command  of  the  sea,  from  doing 
this.  The  demand,  therefore,  for  more  formal  neutralization 
than  that  which  exists  already  by  the  terms  of  the  original 
and  subsequent  firmans  and  concessions  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other is  purely  sentimental.  Sentimental  demands,  of  course, 
are  not  urged  with  less  tenacity  than  others.  But  they  are 
more  readily  abandoned,  or  at  least  suspended  for  a  time,  when 
practical  and  unsentimental  emergencies  arise.  Such  emergen- 
cies have  not  yet  arisen  for  France,  but  they  may  arise  at  any 
moment;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  at  any  rate  her 
present  rulers,  who  are  nothing  if  not  moderate,  should 
stickle  very  fiercely  for  imaginary  privileges.  Yet  the  fate 
of  the  Drummond- Wolff  Convention  is  there  to  show  that 
in  matters  Egyptian  the  French  of  the  present  day  are  not 
content  with  equal  advantage ;  and  it  will  certainly  be 
necessary  for  any  negotiations  on  the  subject  to  be  warily 
conducted,  and  for  the  Government  to  be  supported  firmly 
by  public  opinion  in  rejecting  any  fresh  attempt  to  deprive 
England  of  the  fruit  of  so  many  sacrifices.  Some  of  these 
sacrifices  have  not  been  the  most  creditable,  some  have 
been  indelibly  disgraceful ;  but  all  the  more  they  constitute 
a  tie  between  England  and  Egypt  which  ought  never  again 
to  be  broken  by  any  statesman  who  has  the  welfare  of 
either  country  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  remarkable  and  gratifying  offer  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Nizam  to  contribute  towards  the  frontier  defence  of 
India  is  a  matter  on  which  we  shall  no  doubt  hear  much 
more.  But  there  can  be  no  harm  in  pointing  out  that 
the  more  time  goes  on  the  less  fear  there  is  (unless  some 
singular  blunder  is  made)  of  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Indian  princes  to  intrigue  with  foreign  Powers.  That 
the  contribution  of  money  would  in  all  cases  be  a  thing 
to  be  encouraged  may  be  questioned.  It  might  conceivably 
by  bad  rulers  be  made  an  engine  of  extortion,  and  it 
might  weigh  unduly  on  some  of  the  poorer  princes.  But 
details  of  this  kind  do  not  affect  the  general  question.  Here 
and  there  agitation  may  stir  up  or  revive  among  the  lower 
classes  an  unreasoning  dislike  of  England.  Here  and  there 
among  that  very  doubtful  blessing  of  our  rule,  the  educated 
middle  class,  there  may  be  some  yearning  for  the  greater 
opening  to  situations  of  opulence  which,  as  is  sometimes 
maintained,  Russia  gives  to  natives  of  the  country  she 
annexes.  But  it  is  nearly  inconceivable  that  any  Indian 
prince  of  intelligence  (and  they  are  seldom  wanting  in  intel- 
ligence), of  information  (and  their  former  defect  of  informa- 
tion has  been  largely  supplied),  should  wish,  save  in  some 
moment  of  personal  pique,  to  exchange  the  Empress  for  the 
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Czar.  They  know  that  thero  is  not  tho  slightest!  fear  of 
any  encroachment  on  their  present  rights  ;  that  for  years,  as 
in  the  different  cases  of  Mysore  and  G-walior,  the  tendency 
lias  been  the  other  way  ;  and  they  know  well  that  sub- 
jugation to  Russia  would  mean  something  very  different 
from  their  present  state  of  what  maybe  called  independent 
subordination  to  England.  The  Mahommedan  princes  know 
perfectly  well  -what  has  happened  to  the  Khans  of  Central 
Asia — what  is  happening  to  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara — and 
they  are  not  likely  to  regard  their  own  situation  as  inferior 
even  to  the  nominal  independence  of  the  last-named  and 
most  important  dignitary. 

Not  the  least  curious  incident  connected  with  this  Nizam 
matter  is  the  naif  and  naifiy  expressed  vexation  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  papers.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  followers,  who  represent  Irishmen  as  animated  by  the 
purest  love  for  England,  if  only  it  were  not  for  the  an-  , 
fortunate  presence  of  landlordism  and  the  more  unfortunate 
absence  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  do  not  devote  a  little 
attention  to  explaining  away  this  little  fact,  and  the  long 
row  of  similar  facts  which  have  preceded  it.  It  is,  of  course, 
gall  and  wormwood  to  Nationalists  that  English  power 
should  bo  anywhere  strengthened  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  still 
more  galling  that  the  fiction  of  an  India  oppressed  and 
tyrannized  over,  full  of  swindled  chiefs  and  downtrodden 
peoples,  should  be  exploded.  Except  in  Ireland  and  in 
France  (where  belief  in  it  flourishes  greatly),  that  fiction 
is,  of  course,  nearly  obsolete;  but  in  these  two  portions 
of  the  civilized  world  it  does  exist,  and  naturally  resents 
anything  which  cuts  at  its  own  existence.  Sensible  men 
of  any  nation  will  see  nothing  surprising  in  the  Indian 
acquiescence  (which  but  for  agitators,  especially  English 
agitators,  should  be  greater  and  greater)  in  English  rule. 
All  Orientals  of  any  ability  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  no  match  for  Western  Powers,  and  most  of  them 
must  recognize  the  fact  that,  if  they  could  by  any  means 
throw  off  the  3'oke  of  any  particular  Power,  be  it  England 
or  another,  it  would  be  merely  in  order  to  fall  sooner  or 
later  under  a  fresh  yoke.  In  regard  to  the  independent  or 
protected  States  in  especial,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  any  change  which  could  benefit  them — save  in  one 
small  matter,  the  conditions  of  personal  intercourse  between 
natives  and  Europeans.  The  debate  as  to  which  is  prefer- 
able in  such  case,  justice  with  a  certain  personal  hauteur  in 
some  cases  and  insolence  in  others,  or  politeness  with 
tyranny,  extortion,  and  outrage,  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
decided.  But  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
such  matters  among  Englishmen  of  late,  and,  without  going 
further  in  the  disastrous  Rjpon-Ilbert  direction,  there  is 
likely  to  be  more. 


WOEMWOOD  SCRUBBS  PRISON. 

THE  proposal  to  convert  the  convict  prison  at  Worm- 
wood Scrubbs  into  a  common  gaol  is  likely  to  cause 
considerable  dismay  among  residents  and  owners  of  pro- 
perty in  the  western  suburbs.  Already  a  Hammersmith 
leaseholder  has  sounded  the  alarm  in  the  Standard,  and 
it  is  clear  there  is  real  cause  for  most  of  his  apprehen- 
sions. Gaols,  like  fever  hospitals,  are  most  undesirable 
adjuncts  to  an  attractive  neighbourhood,  though  of  course 
they  must  stand  somewhere.  As  Millbank  is  doomed  to  go 
the  way  of  Clerkenwell  and  Coldbath  Fields,  it  seems  that 
a  substitute  is  required  to  receive  all  female  prisoners 
sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  ultimately 
a  thousand  or  more  of  the  same  class  of  male  delin- 
quents. The  authorities  conceive  they  have  found  what 
they  wanted  in  the  spacious  prison  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs, 
healthily  "  situate,"  as  the  auctioneers  say,  on  the  breezy 
common  which  a  Hammersmith  householder  fears  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  pollution.  If  his  figures  are  cor- 
rect, the  proposed  change  justifies  some  of  his  gloomy 
prognostications,  and  must  be  anything  but  a  pleasant 
prospect  for  the  inhabitants  of  Kensal  Green,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  and  Notting  Hill.  As  now  established,  the  prison  at 
Wormwood  Scrubbs  discharges  some  half  a  dozen  convicts 
weekly.  Under  the  proposed  scheme  it  is  calculated  that 
over  one  hundred  a  day,  or  forty  thousand  a  year,  will  leave 
the  prison  to  find  their  way,  with  their  friends,  through 
Kensington  or  Hammersmith  to  their  old  haunts  in  remoter 
London.  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  Standard  corre- 
spondent that  it  is  more  cruel  to  discharge  a  prisoner  in 
the  wild  west  of  Wormwood  Scrubbs  than  at  Millbank. 
Criminals  do  not  necessarily  hail  from  the  east  or  the  south 


of  London.  Many  of  them,  if  consulted,  might  declare 
Wormwood  Scrubbs  to  bo  very  convenient.  A  more  practical 
matter  for  discussion  is  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal. 
If  Coldbath  Fields  and  Clerkenwell  were  abandoned  because 
the  sites  were  required  for  model  dwellings  for  artisans 
which  the  Home  Secretary  declares  are  not  to  be  erected 
after  all — it  is  certainly  somewhat  interesting  to  ask  why 
they  are  not  re-converted  to  their  original  uso.  They  may 
not  be  so  agreeably  situated,  nor  are  they  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  open  space  dedicated  to  public  uso,  and  acquired  at  a 
considerable  outlay  of  public  money  by  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  their  usefulness.  Moreover  the  fate 
of  these  prisons  may  prove  to  be  the  fate  of  Millbank,  for 
the  riverside  prison  is  hardly  a  salubrious  site  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  working-men.  Altogether  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  against  the  scheme,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  that 
there  is  anything  imperative  to  be  advanced  in  its  favour. 


THE  AFFA.IR  OF  RA.ON-SUR-PLAINE. 

~TT  is  decidedly  difficult  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
JL  of  the  last  incident  on  the  Alsatian  frontier.  As  the 
story  is  told  by  the  two  sides,  the  details  are  hopelessly  con- 
tradictory. From  the  accounts  given  by  M.  de  Wangex 
and  M.  Lebegue,  it  appears  that  the  party  was  fired  at 
while  it  was  on  French  territory,  and  without  warning. 
The  German  sentinel,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the 
men  he  fired  at  were  on  his  own  side  of  the  frontier  line, 
that  there  was  a  large  party  of  them,  that  he  hailed  thein 
three  times  before  firing  without  obtaining  an  answer,  and, 
finally,  that  when  he  had  fired  the  strangers  ran  over  the 
border  into  France.  Manifestly  there  must  be  either  reso- 
lute hard-swearing  or  the  most  extraordinary  mistakes  on 
one  side  or  the  other ;  and,  until  there  has  been  at  least  an 
attempt  at  impartial  investigation,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  the  fault  or  the  error  lies.  The  situation  was  cer- 
tainly one  excellently  calculated  to  lead  to  a  difficulty  of 
some  land  at  any  moment.  With  a  frontier  line  which 
twists  in  and  out  and  is  covered  with  wood,  with  shooting- 
parties  on  one  side  and  keepers  worried  by  poachers  into 
a  state  of  preternatural  suspicion  on  the  other,  and  with 
hostile  nations  behind  the  two,  it  was  almost  inevitable 
that  collisions  of  more  or  less  gravity  should  occur.  It  is 
none  the  less  lamentable  that  when  the  difficulty  did  arise 
it  should  have  had  such  a  tragic  character.  The  only  way 
in  which  vhe  inevitable  friction  could  have  been  minimized 
would  have  been  by  the  choice  of  steady  and  experienced 
men  to  do  keepers'  work  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier. 
On  the  German  side,  however,  the  regular  staff  has  lately 
been  reinforced  in  a  fashion  which  made  it  certain  that  a 
minimum  of  discretion  would  be  shown.  Common  soldiers 
have  been  called  in  to  help ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  German 
account,  they  have  been  discharging  their  duty  with  the 
most  limited  intelligence  and  the  most  boundless  fidelity  to 
the  letter  of  their  orders.  Kaufmann's  own  story  is  con- 
sistent with  a  great  deal  of  stupid  honesty.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  did  think  he  was  dealing  with  poachers, 
and  that  they  were  on  German  territory,  which,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  not  a  very  discreditable 
mistake  for  an  inexperienced  man  to  make.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  that  he  may  have  challenged 
and  received  no  answer.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
would  fire,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  he  was  blamele.-sly 
doing  his  duty,  with  an  unhappy  accuracy  of  aim.  There 
are  conti'adictions  in  detail  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  but 
as  yet  there  has  been  no  cross-examination,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  any  investigation  can  reconcile  the  two 
versions,  if,  as  the  Germans  maintain,  Kaufmann  could  not 
have  shot  Brignon  on  the  spot  where  the  blood-stains  are, 
because  there  was  a  mound  between  them. 

What  political  importance  the  incident  may  turn  out  to 
have  depends  wholly  on  the  French  themselves.  Nobody 
out  of  France  supposes  that  the  German  authorities  have 
deliberately  resolved  to  shoot  any  Frenchman  who  presents 
himself  near  the  frontier  by  way  of  example  or  retaliation. 
Even  the  more  sensible  of  the  French  papers  acknowledge 
that  Prince  Bismarck  cannot  have  ordered  Jager  sentinels 
to  shoot  casual  Frenchmen.  It  is  beyond  question  that 
the  German  military  and  judicial  authorities  will  inquire 
thoroughly  into  the  facts,  and  will  inflict  whatever  punish- 
ment Kaufmann  may  in  their  opinion  have  deserved.  The 
doubt  is  whether  this  will  be  accepted  as  sufficient  satis- 
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faction  by  France.  It  is  only  a  doubt,  and  not  a  strong 
oue,  for  there  is  no  solid  evidence  that  the  success  of  the 
late  mobilization  has  made  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  more 
disposed  for  war  than  they  were  when  the  fear  of  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  hostilities  brought  about  the  fall  of  General 
Boi'LANCiER.  But  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  humour 
of  Paris  may  mislead  M.  Bolvier  into  demanding  some 
form  of  national  apology  or  satisfaction  which  Germany 
will  not  be  disposed  to  give.  In  the  meantime  it  is  pain- 
fully clear  that  the  condition  of  the  frontier  is  very  dan- 
gerous. The  incidents  of  the  last  few  months  have  plainly 
wrought  the  jieople  and  the  officials  on  both  sides  into  an 
angry,  and  even  a  pnguacious,  frame  of  mind.  Frenchmen, 
or  French  boys,  come  over  to  the  German  side  and  shout 
offensive  things,  or  even  put  up  insulting  placards.  At  all 
times  they  seem  to  be  inclined,  as  the  unlucky  shooting 
party  at  Raon-sur-Plaine  apparently  were,  to  go  as  near  the 
German  frontier  as  they  can,  and  airily  express  a  fine  con- 
tempt. On  the  other  side  of  the  line  the  German  officials  of 
all  kinds  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  rather  dull  and  sulky  ill- 
humour — much  annoyed  by  the  lively  gentlemen  opposite, 
and  even  considerably  pestered  by  poachers  and  smugglers. 
In  the  minds  of  many  Kaufmanns  there  is  doubtless  a 
longing  wish  to  catch  the  "  Blitz  Franzosen,"  as  Frederick 
William  called  them,  in  the  wrong  and  give  them  a  lesson. 
With  both  parties  in  this  humour  incidents  are  tolerably 
certain  to  occur.  Whether  they  are  to  lead  to  really  serious 
consequences  depends  on  the  Governments,  but  it  requires 
considerable  confidence  to  believe  that  such  a  state  of  ten- 
sion can  last  much  longer  without  leading  to  an  explosion. 


KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

THE  advocates  of  a  National  School  of  Forestry  could 
not  desire  a  more  effective  object-lesson  than  is  fur- 
nished by  the  condition  of  Kensington  Gardens.  During 
the  last  few  weeks  some  fifty  large  trees,  either  wholly  dead 
or  in  advanced  decay,  have  been  removed,  chiefly  from  the 
thick  belt  of  limes,  elms,  and  horse  chestnuts  near  Kensing- 
ton Gore,  the  dead  tops  of  which  were  to  be  seen  from  far- 
away like  gaunt  and  most  unlovely  scaffold  poles.  That 
this  necessary  work  should  only  be  undertaken  now,  in- 
stead of  eighty  years  ago,  is  eloquent  of  the  neglect  from 
which  these  beautiful  gardens  have  suffered.  As  it  is,  the 
improvement  is  but  half-realized,  and  more  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  healthier  trees  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Round  Pond  and  those  of  the  adjacent  avenue  in  the 
Broad  Walk  can  benefit  by  the  freer  air  and  fuller 
sunshine.  The  chief  cause  of  the  decay  of  these  trees 
is  traceable  to  the  grossest  stupidity.  Planted  too  thickly 
in  the  first  instance,  as  if  they  were  cabbages,  they  were 
never  thinned  by  the  careful  forester.  Deprived  of  light 
and  air,  they  developed  an  abnormal  spindly  habit  in 
their  struggles  upwards.  Without  doubt  their  decay  has 
been  hastened  by  the  constant  increase  e>f  impurity  in 
the  atmosphere  the  last  fifty  years,  and  likewise  by  an 
ungenial  subsoil,  into  which  the  roots  have  been  forced  by 
the  ignorant  method  of  planting.  Near  the  lower  ground, 
almost  facing  Palace  Gate,  where  the  trees  have  suffered 
most,  there  is  an  open  space,  which  is  nothing  better  than  a 
swamp  in  winter.  This  ought  to  be  immediately  drained, 
or  trenched,  if  the  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests  con- 
template planting,  as  we  regret  to  understand  is  the  case. 
Apart  from  the  lessons  of  the  past,  nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  there  are  far  more  treesin  Kensington  Gardens  than 
are  desirable,  from  the  forester's  point  of  view  and  from  that 
of  the  lover  of  nature.  Before  the  Government  thinks  of 
planting,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  decree  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  condition  of  existing  growing 
trees.  At  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  have  been  so  shame- 
fully injured  that  they  never  can  attain  to  growth  or  beauty, 
and  should  be  removed  at  once  and  replaced  by  healthy 
trees.  The  practice  of  enclosing  young  trees  with  circular 
iron  hurdles  ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  something  really 
protective  substituted.  In  the  parks  and  gardens  of  Paris 
the  public  are  invited  to  protect  public  property,  and  they 
do  so.  Kensington  Gardens  are  practically  open  for  public 
recreation,  and  yet  the  most  wanton  devastation  may  be 
witnessed  almost  any  day  of  the  week.  Children  clamber  on 
the  convenient  hurdles  and  tear  down  the  lower  branches 
of  young  trees.  Boys  may  be  seen  cutting  or  stripping  off 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  doing  incalculable  mischief  in  other 
ways,  showing  by  the  daring  of  their  depredations  how 
insufficient  is  the  number  of  park-keepers. 


While,  however,  the  authorities  have  much  to  learn  in 
the  art  of  planting  and  in  matters  of  management  from  the 
French  system,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  form  of 
J  neglect  by  which  Kensington  Gardens  have  really  gained  in 
j  beauty.  Continual  interference  with  nature  in  petty  and 
niggling  ways  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  Much  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens  is  virtually  woodland,  and  very  picturesque 
woodland  too.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  peculiar 
charm  of  this  delightful  enclosure  might  be  trimmed  away 
to  an  abominable  condition  of  smug  and  level  mediocrity  by 
the  over-busy  gardener's  blundering  toil.  Already  there  is 
room  for  reform  in  this  direction.  It  is  very  proper  that  the 
walks  and  roadways  should  be  swept  clean  of  the  falling 
leaves ;  but  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  to  persist  any  longer 
in  the  senseless  custom  of  sweeping  every  vestige  of  fallen 
leaf  from  the  grass.  Year  after  year  the  starved  herbage  is 
robbed,  together  with  the  trees,  of  this  natural  protection 
and  nutriment.  Nature's  provision,  all  things  considered, 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  road-scrapings  and  omnium 
gatherum  of  stable  bins  which  the  Paddington  Vestry  have 
been  generously  permitted  this  autumn  to  spread  abroad  in 
Kensington  Garelens.  With  regard  to  planting,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  be  more  taste  than  profusion  shown  by 
the  authorities.  If  they  will  be  planting,  let  them 
for  once  give  over  the  common  or  London  plane. 
This  plane  is  a  noble  tree;  but  there  are  other  varieties  of 
the  official  tree  equally  worthy  of  consideration.  There 
are,  moreover,  numerous  species  of  hardy  trees  that  will 
thrive  in  the  London  Parks,  and  have  been  absurdly  neglected. 
Almost  all  the  poplars,  except  that  which  is  most  pi  inted  ; 
almost  all  elms,  with  the  like  reservation  ;  several  of  the 
five  or  six  hundred  varieties  of  willow,  and  numerous 
foreign  trees,  almost  or  wholly  untried,  will  grow  admir- 
ably, with  proper  attention  and  skilful  planting,  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens  and  Hyde  Park.  Before  anything  of  the 
kind  is  attempted,  the  good  work  lately  begun  and  un- 
accountably arrested  ought  to  be  completed. 


GROUSE  DISEASE. 

THIS  sporting  annoyance,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  old 
sporting  records,  made  its  first  appearance  about  1817.  It 
curiously  coincides  in  date  with  what  is  called  the  first  outbreak 
of  Asiatic  cholera  at  Jessore  in  Bengal.  More  probably  both  these 
kinds  of  visitations  had  been  known  in  their  respective  localities  long 
before  this  century,  but  they  were  unnoticed  by  naturalist  or  medical 
man  till  some  seventy  years  ago.  The  devastation  caused  by  grouse 
disease  has  this  year  been  confined  mainly  to  a  few  counties  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  amusing  to  read  how  the  proprietors 
and  lessees  of  prolitable  moors  in  the  Highlands  have  hastened  to 
clear  themselves  of  any  possible  suspicion  of  taint.  Just  as  some 
hotel  keeper  or  local  practitioner  at  a  watering-place  writes  indig- 
nantly to  the  Times  to  refute  the  calumnies  uttered  by  a  dis- 
satisfied tourist  about  the  bad  drains  or  defective  water  supply  at 
Mudcombe  or  Shuni  bury,  so  the  numerous  writers  who  are  kind 
enough  to  acquaint  the  public  that  they  shot  so  many  brace  ou  the 
1 2th  or  13th  of  August  iu  a  few  hours  and  in  spite  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  extraordinary  strength  and 
wildness  of  the  birds,  all  join  and  swell  the  chorus  of  "  110 
disease  "  amongst  the  grouse.  There  has,  however,  been  quite 
enough  of  death  and  sickness  in  Ayrshire  and  other  neighbouring 
counties  to  justify  a  little  attention  to  what  at  any  time  might 
prove  a  very  serious  pecuniary  loss  to  all  parties  who  are  still 
conservative  enough  to  maintain,  let,  and  hire  rights  and  privileges 
in  game.  The  possibility  of  a  devastation  similar  to  that  of  1873 
had  been  anticipated  by  ruany  sportsmen  iu  October  1886  from  the 
sheer  abundance  of  grouse  last  year.  Proprietors  and  keepers  were 
on  the  look  out.  To  our  own  knowledge  grouse  were  picked  up 
dead  in  January  last  which  could  not  have  been  the  victims  of 
gunnery.  Then  the  "rumor,  incertus  primum,  deinde  audacior," 
spread  and  gained  ground.  In  the  latter  end  of  March  and  be- 
ginning of  April  birds  were  found  dead  without  any  assign- 
able cause.  With  them  came  the  familiar  indications  of  rusty 
plumage;  and  old  cocks  unable  to  fly  or  just  able  to  flutter 
along  the  surface  of  the  heather  were  caught  by  the  hand. 
A  few  weeks  more  and  the  most  cautious  and  experienced  of 
keepers  had  "  nae  mair  doots."  The  dead  and  the  dying  were 
to  be  met  with  by  scores.  The  fair  prospects  of  another  rich 
season  were  irredeemably  blighted.  It  would  be  no  use  to  come 
down  to  the  "  Lodge  "  unless  fishing  could  supply  the  deficiency 
of  shooting.  However,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  soon  as  the  period  of 
incubation  and  hatching  had  been  got  over,  the  plague  stopped. 
It  ceased,  in  fact,  almost  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  begun.  Still 
the  sport  of  the  year  was  marred  on  many  fine  moors,  and  there 
are  few  things  more  melancholy  than  the  experiences  of  a  chosen 
beat  in  a  disastrous  year,  where  the  present  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment is  heightened  by  the  Dantesque  recollections  of  happier 
days.  The  sportsman,  always  hoping  that  his  keeper  may 
prudently  have  overstated  his  case  and  that  some  favoured  spots 
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may  have  escaped,  is  determined  to  judge  for  himself.  A  moss, 
or  Corrie,  or  upland,  is  selected  for  the  essay.  Everything  that 
nature  seems  to  have  created  for  the  propagation  and  preservation 
of  grouse  is  there.  The  moor  has  not  been  ruthlessly  burnt  by 
the  farmer,  nor  set  on  fire  by  the  cigar  of  a  tourist  or  the  sparks 
of  an  engine.  There  is  plenty  of  young  and  succulent  shoots. 
Interspersed  with  old  heather  and  new,  w  hich  ought  to  be  the 
nesting-places  and  the  feeding-grounds  of  hundreds  of  birds,  are 
delicious  patches  of  ferns  and  tracts  of  rushes  and  bent  grass. 
The  brook  sparkles  as  brightly  as  ever.  The  day  is  line  and  the 
scent  seems  powerful ;  everything  favours  the  sportsman  ;  but  the 
birds  are  not  there.  After  two  or  three  hours  spent  in  trying 
every  possible  nook  and  haunt,  and  after  admiring  the  way  in 
which  the  intelligent  setters  quarter  their  ground,  the  wearied 
and  discontented  shooter  has  seen  nothing  but  a  few  wary  old 
cocks,  a  barren  pair  or  two,  and  a  couple  of  covies  which,  bis 
conscience  tells  him,  must  be  spared  to  form  the  parents  of 
healthy  offspring  in  iSSS.  A  large  tract  of  the  moor  has  been 
gone  over.  Two  or  three  beats,  formerly  marked  out  for  succes- 
sive days  by  rigid  and  unelastic  boundaries,  are  rolled  up  into 
one ;  and  the  sportsman  finds  himself  at  luncheon-time  to  have 
reached  a  point  which  in  other  years  he  only  attained  at  sunset, 
or  perhaps  never  got  to  at  all.  One  moralist  suggests  to  him 
that,  after  all,  this  is  only  one  of  the  ordinary  visitations  of 
which  Mr.  Squeers  averred  the  world  "to  be  chockful";  and  a 
candid  friend,  with  a  memory  for  historic  parallels,  in  vain  tries 
to  comfort  his  host  by  quoting  Gibbon,  who  wound  up  his  account 
of  the  Crusades  with  "  a  mournful  and  solitary  silence  prevailed 
along  the  coasts  which  had  long  resounded  with  the  world's 
debate."  For  debate  read  gunnery,  and  the  analogy  is  almost 
perfect. 

It  is  fortunate  that  so  many  fine  shootings  in  the  North  have 
escaped,  and  still  more  fortunate  that  something  like  a  scientific 
diagnosis  of  grouse  disease  has  been  attempted.  Mr.  T.  Speedy, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Field  Naturalists  at 
Edinburgh  and  since  published  in  a  periodical  termed  Shooting, 
has,  with  other  facts,  noted  that  he  discovered  the  parasite  Tcenia 
calvam  the  bowels  of  plump,  fat  birds,  and  the  Strongylus  per- 
gracilis  in  those  of  thin,  emaciated  birds.  He  adds  that  in  birds 
found  on  the  Lanarkshire  moors  there  were  plenty  of  Strongyli. 
And  Dr.  E.  Klein,  who  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  has  this  spring 
visited  several  tirst-class  moors  in  Ayrshire,  and  has  personally 
inspected  the  ground  and  has  analysed  the  bodies  of  grouse,  aided 
by  every  possible  help  and  information  from  experienced  keepers. 
Dr.  Klein's  report  was  published  at  length  in  the  Field  news- 
paper of  July  23rd  of  this  year.  He  dwells  on  the  unpleasant 
features  which  have  been  observed  by  practical,  though  possibly 
unscientific  persons  ;  the  dark  plumage,  the  rusty  feathers  on  the 
feet,  the  presence  of  teenies  (tapeworms)  internally,  the  ugly, 
clotted,  and  congested  liver,  the  red  spots,  the  internal  inflam- 
mation, and  other  technical  terms  suggestive  of  disorder  and 
disease.  With  great  good  sense  Dr.  Klein,  after  expatiating  on 
his  microscopic  studies,  does  not  adopt  or  set  up  any  pet  theory 
of  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  a  fair  portion  of  his  Iieport  is  taken 
up  with  the  demolition  and  disproof  of  the  theories  of  others. 
He  adds  that,  though  apparently  inclining  to  the  notion  that 
disease  in  grouse  as  in  men  and  animals  is  probably  due  to 
the  virus  of  some  low  form  of  life  of  the  species  of  Bacteria, 
closer  study  and  more  experience  will  be  necessary  before  he 
can  form  any  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  existence  of  fungi,  and 
eventually  as  to  any  possible  antidote  or  cure. 

In  truth,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  say  with  reason  to  what  cause 
grouse  disease  is  not  due  than  to  what  it  is,  and  two  or  three 
explanations  may  now  be  noticed  only  to  be  discarded.  First, 
there  is  the  notion  that  as  moors  have  been  shot  over  for  fifty 
years  and  more,  and  as  several  hundredweight  of  small  shot — 
Nos.  6  and  5 — have  been  "  billeted  nowhere  in  particular,"  like 
Mr.  Winkle's  unfortunate  foundlings,  the  birds  may  have  picked 
up  shots  instead  of  small  stones,  their  usual  method  of  trituration, 
and  have  thus  been  injured  by  lead-poisoning.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Badminton  Library  Sir 
Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  mentions  a  certain  snipe-marsh  in  Norfolk 
where,  "dig  where  you  will  one  spade  deep,  you  will  find  three 
ounces  of  shot."  But  this  choice  spot  is  only  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  in  extent,  and  it  has  been  shot  over  backwards 
and  forwards  for  ages.  A  moor,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a  very 
different  thing.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  grouse  should 
find  the  shot  which  must  be  swept  away  by  spates  and  hidden  in 
deep  sand  or  rushes,  or  should  prefer  pellets  to  small  stones.  And 
we  may  well  ask,  has  any  one  ever  found  in  any  bird  shot  that  has 
not  been  sent  there  straight  from  the  gun  of  a  shooter  ?  And  how 
many  times  must  shot  have  been  swallowed  inadvertently  by 
human  beings  without  any  evil  effects  ?  The  theory  of  poisoning 
by  shot  may  at  once  be  dismissed.  If  there  were  an  atom  of 
truth  in  it,  grouse  would  die  when  pellets  are  dropping  in  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  August  and  September,  and  when 
they  might  possibly  be  picked  up.  But  the  birds  wait  till  the  spring 
comes  round  !  Another  theory  lays  the  fault  on  sheep-dip.  Any 
one  who  has  been  to  the  leeward  of  the  inclosure  when  the  farmer 
and  his  young  men  are  plunging  the  "  struggling  sheep  in  Umbro," 
or  has  come  across  a  released  and  well-dipped  animal  a  week 
afterwards,  will  readily  acknowledge  the  powerful  and  peculiar 
odour  of  the  celebrated  M'DougaH's  Dip.  It  is  gravely  asserted 
that  the  dip  contaminates  the  rain-water  and  then  trickles 
into  the  brooks  by  some  mysterious  process,  and  that  grouse, 


like  men,  catch  a  sort  of  typhoid  fever  by  drinking  those  pol- 
luted waters.  If  we  only  consider  the  violence  OI  rain,  and 
consequent  "  spates  "  in  Scotland,  and  the  infinitesimal  quantity 
of  dip  that  ever  can  drop  from  the  fleece,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  discarding  this  explanation.  A  third  class  of  reasonors 
lays  stress  on  the  number  of  wounded  birds  that  escape  during 
"  grouse  driving"  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  eventually,  with  their 
shattered  frames,  survive  to  rear  weakly  progeny  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  Here,  .again,  an  acquaintance  with  grouse  driving  as 
practised  by  good  sportsmen  ought  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such 
reasoning.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  when  grouse  come  in  clouds, 
as  they  did  in  the  picture  of  the  "Big  Pack"  in  this  year's 
Exhibition,  and  pass  within  range  of  one  or  other  of  eight  or  ten 
butts  iu  each  of  which  is  posted  a  shooter  with  an  attendant  and 
a  spare  gun,  a  good  many  birds  go  away  unharmed,  a  fair  lot  drop 
to  the  shot,  and  a  certain  portion  must  go  down  wind  to  tower, 
drop  dead,  or  hide  themselves  wounded  in  the  heather.  But,  then, 
the  next  day  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  "  pick  up."  The 
keeper,  his  assistants,  and  two  or  three  sagacious  retrievers,  go 
over  the  whole  ground  and  secure  an  addition  to  yesterday's  bag 
in  grouse  which  they  find  dead  where  they  lit  or  quite  unable  to 
rise.  In  the  next  week  or  fortnight  the  carcases  of  a  few  more 
are  discovered,  picked  clean  by  hoodies  and  hawks.  The  birds 
that  were  just  feathered  or  tailed  speedily  recover,  and  are  often 
shot  afterwards,  with  a  deficient  toe  or  a  small  nodus  in  one  leg, 
as  strong  and  healthy  as  ever.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  most  im- 
probable that  any  amount  of  grouse  driving  can  result  in  cripples 
sufficient  to  originate  disease  in  the  next  year's  batching ;  and  how 
about  moors  that  have  not  been  shot  over  ?  Most  sportsmen  think 
that  when  any  one  bird  goes  away  hit,  it  either  dies  in  the  next 
day  or  two,  or,  if  slightly  wounded,  is  very  soon  all  right  again. 
With  more  reason  do  the  theorists  dwell  on  the  vast  increase  in 
grouse  since  moors  have  been  periodically'  leased  and  the  vermin 
have  been  regularly  kept  down.  Not  that  birds  of  prey  select 
the  weakest  birds,  as  is  hastily  asserted,  or  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  encourage  the  spread  of  vermin  of  all  sorts  in  order  to  maintain 
a  moderate  and  healthy  stock.  But  there  is  some  soundness  in 
the  argument  that  we  ought  not  to  entirely  upset  the  balance  of 
Nature,  and  that  overcrowding,  whether  it  be  of  men,  animals, 
or  birds,  predisposes  to  disease.  It  has  been  further  ascertained 
that  the  clearance  of  moors  this  year  has  not  been  owing  to 
the  tapeworm.  Dr.  Klein,  who  had  once  taken  up  this  theory,  has 
now  discarded  it ;  and  in  this  very  season  plump  grouse  have  died 
in  numbers  without  the  least  vestige  of  tapeworm,  while  black- 
game,  with  it,  have  grown  up  within  our  knowledge  to  fine 
healthy  birds. 

Of  all  the  suggestions  made  for  the  discovery  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  most  futile  is  the  suggestion  that  dead  grouse  should  be 
sent  for  analysis  to  M.  Pasteur.  Any  sportsman  who  will  take 
the  trouble  can  easily  ascertain  for  himself  the  presence  and  the 
peculiarities  of  disease,  and  in  a  fairly  correct  medical  jargon 
describe  what  he  has  noted.  But  to  find  out  from  what  all  these 
offensive  symptoms  originated  the  inquirer  should  be  on  the  spot 
when  the  disease  i3  first  breaking  out.  He  should  carefully  study 
all  the  atmospheric  phenomena — the  state  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer,  the  effects  of  rainfall  and  the  frosts  ;  the  condition 
of  the  heather  in  the  spring,  old  and  new  ;  and  watch  the  grouse 
at  feeding-time,  shooting  a  specimen  or  two  in  the  act.  The 
zoologist  should  be  out  on  the  moors  when  he  is  not  occupied 
in  dissecting  birds  in  the  scullery.  He  should  also  take  the 
evidence  of  local  experts,  and  rigidly  test  every  fact,  suggestion, 
or  inference  on  the  spot.  We  speak  with  some  diffidence,  but  in 
the  tract  infected  this  year  the  lrosts  returned  at  night  in  the  end 
of  March,  after  a  period  of  abnormally  fine  weather  so  protracted 
that  birds  had  begun  to  scratch  places  in  the  heather  wherein  to 
make  their  nests.  A  return  of  very  cold  weather  stopped  the 
nesting,  and  most  sportsmen  agree  that  shoots  of  heather  nipped 
or  dried  up  by  the  frost  cannot  be  good  nutriment.  Still,  little 
progress  will  be  made  towards  correct  conclusions  until  the  ex- 
perience of  the  gamekeeper  and  the  skill  of  the  naturalist  or 
anatomist  are  united  in  one  individual,  at  the  right  time  and  in 
one  and  the  same  place.  And  when  we  have  discovered  the 
particular  form  of  protozoa  and  fungus  which  has  disorganized 
the  bird,  we  may  still  be  a  long  way  from  pointing  to  the 
remedy.  Something,  however,  will  have  been  done  by  a  careful 
diagnosis  of  a  disease  which  really  seems  to  be  infectious.  As 
a  practical  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  existing  stock  it 
might  be  profitable  for  proprietors  to  interchange  live  birds, 
or  if  grouse  cannot  be  caught,  though  poachers  manage  to 
catch  them  in  nets  and  nooses,  to  interchange  the  eggs  of 
grouse.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  grouse  cannot  be  reared 
uuder  hens,  like  pheasants  and  partridges.  Not  only  can  this 
be  done  at  the  edge  of  a  moor,  where  the  young  birds  can  sally 
forth  from  the  coop  and  peck  their  native  heather,  but  grouse  so 
reared  acquire  a  degree  of  tameness  which  is  positively  shockiug. 
Partridges  become  wild  and  pheasants  stray,  but  the  hand-bred 
grouse  has  been  seen  to  perch  on  a  stone,  and  crow  with  pleasure  or 
defiance  under  the  very  nose  of  strangers.  Under  any  aspect  or 
theory  grouse  moors  are  socially  and  commercially  so  important, 
and  grouse-shooting  is  such  a  healthy  pursuit,  that  it  would  be 
worth  the  while  of  proprietors  and  lessees  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  competent  inspect!  r  who  should  start  for  the  Highlands  or 
Lowlands  with  his  knife,  his  microscope,  and  his  note-book,  on 
the  first  symptom  of  disease.  At  present,  all  that  can  safely  be 
laid  down  is  that  grouse  disease  breaks  out  almost  always  in  the 
spring  ;  that  the  birds  die  of  internal  stoppage  or  congestion;  that 
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the  epidemic  is  really  catching ;  and  that  it  runs  its  course 
till  checked  by  a  river,  a  range  of  mountains,  a  water-shed,  or  the 
low  ground.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  in  the  districts  affected, 
black  game,  partridges,  and  pheasants,  have  all  bred  very  well 
in  this  year. 


CONDEMD  AGAIN. 

TT  is  a  common  observation  of  tboas  who  conduct  jurnals  that 
J-  wen  the  hollidays  begin  the  grate  spelling  kwestshon  [How 
cun  any  reesonabl  peepl  ryt  it,  as  if  it  wer  kwesteeon  ?]  cums  to 
the  frunt.  In  this  as  in  uther  matters  the  nobl  American  nashon  is 
far  ahed  of  us  sluggish  foak  ;  and  the  Sun  of  Fonetic  Spelling  has 
long  sbvud  from  the  West,  not  from  the  effeet  Eest.  We  hav 
receeved  a  presbus  pamflet  from  that  kwarter,  in  which  "  English 
spelling  condemd  again  ■  is  ownly  wun  of  severl  remarkabl  collek- 
shons  of  deliverances  on  the  subject.  Doctor  Iladly,  Doctor  Sase 
(for  y  shood  the  beneficent  influences  of  reform  stop  short  at  wot 
ar  injuriously  calld  common  names?),  Doctor  Miller,  or  Mieller 
(boo  unwisely  spells  his  revered  name  with  an  unintelligibl  syn 
Ihus — ii),  Doctor  Witny,  and  many  uthers,  including  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Eaton  public  scools,  hav  determind  that  the 
senseles  custom  of  obeying  custom  shall  dy ;  and  the  Literary 
Burow  of  Boston  publishes  their  nobl  efforts.  They  begin  with 
a  very  elokwent  (for  it  is  enuf  to  point  out  that,  if  a  man  uzes  the 
form  eloquent  he  must  prouounss  e-lock-yew-ent)  apostrolfy  as 
follows : — 

The  English  language  is  perhaps  the  highest  and  noblest  expression  of 
the  human  mind.  It  contains,  or  wil  in  time  contain,  all  history.  It 
cuvers  all  literature.  It  reflects  all  culors  of  thought,  and  responds  to  all 
emotions.  It  is  in  itself  a  scool  of  all  lerning,  a  library  of  all  knowledge. 
It  is  a  university  in  which  the  highest  genius,  the  profoundest  filosofy,  the 
widest  lerning,  the  best  practical  training  in  all  the  arls  of  life,  ar  at  the 
command  of  whosoever  wil  cum  and  lcrn.  W  hoever  has  acquired  a 
mastery  of  English,  and  has  red  the  best  exampls  of  its  literature,  is  the 
heir  of  all  the  ages,  and,  apart  from  individual  limitations  as  to  oppor- 
tunity and  endowment-;,  he  can  go  as  far  into  the  study  of  existence,  into 
the  "criticism  of  life,"  as  ever  man  has  gon.  There  is  nothing  in  other 
tungs,  nothing  in  other  ages,  which  is  not  found  or  cannot  be  told  in 
English.  If  we  may  base  any  prediction  upon  the  concurring  indications 
of  the  literature,  the  politics,  the  commerce,  the  organizing  genius  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  we  must  predict  that  one  day,  and  that,  in  the  eye 
of  history,  not  far  distant,  the  English  language  wil  be  practically  unit- 
■\ersal,  understood  by  every  educated  man  and  woman  in  all  the  circuit  of 
the  sun.  In  that  day,  all  (he  nativ  welth  of  English,  all  the  welth  it  has 
absorbd  or  wil  hav  ab>orbd  from  other  tungs  and  literatures,  wil  be  at 
the  command,  in  due  selection,  of  the  hole  race  of  man  ;  and  every  new 
thought,  every  new  discuvery,  can  be  conveyd  to  the  eyes  and  understood 
by  the  mind  of  every  reader  in  every  city  and  town  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

This  is,  we  say,  nobl ;  tho  we  ar  not  prepaird  to  commit 
ourselvs  to  every  word  (or  wurd?)  of  it.  It  is  followd  by  a 
sad  sketch  of  the  other  side  of  the  pickeber  (for  hoo  but  a  fop  ses 
pictewer  ?)  The  monster  Spelling,  hoo  tortewers  yung  and  old, 
nativ  and  foren,  wen  they  try  to  tast  the  beuty  of  the  English 
lung,  receevs  just  abuse  from  menny  distingwisht  persons.  Pro- 
fessor Ballantyn  compairs  him  to  "  racks  [rax — shewerly?]  and 
thum-screws,"  and  is  kwyt  roth  with  him.  "  If,"  ses  the  Professor, 
"  Paleotherium  be  correct,  why  must  the  word  be  so  writn  that 
paleotheriuin  suggests  itself  as  redily"?  Professor  Ballantyn  is 
professor  of  Hebrew,  and  it  is  undeniabl  that  some  Hebrews 
didnt  no  Greek.  Otherwyz  we  myt  hav  suggested  that  the  "a" 
in  TraXaiiis  used  to  hav  a  habit  of  being  shoart  (witch  it  is  necessary 
to  spell  thus,  in  order  to  distingwish  it  from  winds  like  "  word  "). 
Doctor  lladly  is  a  littl  kynder,  and  thinx  English  spelling  not 
kwyt  so  bad  as  Chinees.  But  he  is  kwyt  shewer  that  it  is  bad 
enuf.  "  How  much  plesanter,"  ses  be,  "  to  be  playing  ball  or 
ranging  thru  the  woods  than  to  be  lerning  this  detestabl  spelling  !  " 
Y  yes,  Professor  ;  but  shewerly  that  considerashon  wil  make  rather 
shoart  wurk  with  colledges '(  There  ar  very  few  studdys  than 
witch  ranging  thru  the  woods  (espeshally  with  a  nyss  yung  geerl) 
is  not  plesanter  to  idl  yuth.  We  feer  that  the  Professor  is  in 
danger  of  fynding  himself  up  a  tree,  and  sitting  on  a  condemd  branch 
—  a  branch  condemd  by  himself.  Then  there  is  the  lerned  Deputy- 
Professor  Sasc,  faithful  deputy  to  Professor  Miller  or  Mieller  (lor  so 
the  ryms  of  the  poets  show  that  the  name  shood  be  spelt),  who  thinx 
that  English  spelling  aut  to  be  refornid  becos  the  Tibetans  spell 
"  dbus"  and  pronounss  "  u."  There  is  Professor  Lounsburry,  hoo 
thinx  (in  itallix)  that  "  The  ignorance  of  the  hole  subject  is  sumtimes 
amusing,  sumtimes  disharlning,  it  is  always  appalling  " — wenss  it 
wood  nppeer  that  in  America  they  make  "  disheartening  "  threo 
t  illabls  instead  of  for.  Unluckily  wo  hav  to  cut  shoart  our  extracts 
and  comments,  nor  can  we  explain  the  sistem  (a  rather  superior 
wun  we  flatter  ourselvs)  on  witch  for  this  okasion  ownly  we  ryt 
fonetic.  There  is,  however,  wun  remarkabl  pa.ssadg  witch  we 
must  giv.  Tho  honorabl  author  publisht  it  eleven  yers  ago  in  the 
Fortnythj  llcviciv,  but  it  has  been  republisht  beer : — 

There  remains,  therefore,  this  one  objection,  that  whatever  the  practical, 
and  whatever  the  theoretical  advantages  of  the  fonetic  system  may  be,  it 
would  utterly  destroy  the  historical  or  etymological  character  of  the 
Eng)i,-,h  language. 

(suppose  it  did;  what  then?  The  Reformation  is  supposed  to  hav 
''■  in. yd  the  historical  character  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  sen- 
timental grievance  is  still  felt  by  sum  students  of  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
i  l!ut  did  England,  did  .all  the  really  progre-MV  nations  of  Europe, 
allow  this  sentimental  grievance  to  outweigh  the  practical  and  theo- 
retical advantages  of  Protestant  reform  ?    Language  is  not  made  for 


scclars  and  etymologists ;  and  if  the  hole  race  of  English  etymologists 
wer  really  to  be  swept  away  by  the  introduction  of  a  spelling  reform,  I 
hope  they  would  be  the  first  to  rejoice  in  sacrificing  themselvs  in  so  good  a 

cause. 

But  is  it  really  the  case  that  the  historical  continuity  of  the  English 
language  would  be  broken  by  the  adoption  of  fonetic  spelling,  and  that  the 
profession  of  the  etymologist  would  be  gon  forever?  I  say  No,  most 
emfatically,  to  both  propositions. 

'      If  the  science  of  language  has  proved  anything,  it  has  proved  that  all 

1  languages  change  according  to  law,  and  with  considerabl  uniformity.  If, 
therefore,  writing  followd,  pari  passu,  on  the  changes  in  pronunciation, 

I  what  is  calld  the  etymological  consciousness  of  the  speakers  and  the 
leaders — I  speak,  of  course,  of  educated  peopl — would  not  suffer  in  the 

j  least  If  we  retain  the  feeling  of  an  etymological  connection  between 
gentlemanly  and  gentlemanlike,  we  should  surely  retain  it  whether  we  write 
gentlemanly  or  gentelmanli.  If  we  feel  that  think  and  thought,  bring  and 
brought,  buy  and  bought,  freight  and  fraught,  belong  together,  should  we 
feel  it  less  if  we  wrote  thot,' brot,  but,  frot  '  ?  If,  in  speaking,  those  who 
know  Latin  retain  the  feeling  that  words  ending  in  -ation  correspond  to 
Latin  words  in  -alio,  would  they  loze  the  feeling  if  they  saw  the  same 
words  spelt  with  -eshon,  or  even  •Sshun*9  Do  they  not  recognize  Latin 
-ilia  [mal-itia]  in  -ice  [mal-ice],  or  -His  in  -le,  as  in-aWe?  If  the  scolar 
knows,  at  onse,  that  such  words  as  barbarous,  anxious,  circus,  genius,  ar  of 
Latin  origin,  would  he  hesitate  if  the  last  syllabi  of  all  of  them  wer  uni- 
formly writn  -us?  Nay,  is  not  the  present  spelling  of  barbarous  and 
anxious  entirely  misleading,  by  confounding  words  ending  in  -osus,  such 
as  famous  ([Latin]  famosus)  with  words  ending  in  -us,  like  barbarous, 
anxious  [Latin  barbarus,  auxins'],  etc.  ? 

Because  the  Italians  write  Jilosofo,  ar  they  less  aware  than  the  English, 
who  write  philosopher,  that  they  hav  before  them  the  Latin  philosophus  and 
the  Greek  ftlosofos  ?  If  we  write/ in  fancy,  why  not  in  phantom  ?  If  in 
frenzy  and  frantic,  why  not  in  phrenology  ?  A  language  which  tolerates 
vial  for  phial  need  not  shiver  at  "filusofer." 


[*  In  the  original  printed  with  special  type,  as  in  Pitman's  fonotypy.] 

Now  the  comment  witch  we  hav  to  make  on  this  is  breef.  How 
kind  of  Professor  Miller  or  Mieller  to  throw  the  historical  con- 
tinuity of  the  English  language  over !    How  much  be  must  feel  it ! 

To  persons  who  (for  we  may  perhaps  now  drop  this  tedious 
attempt  to  emulate  the  absurdity  of  men  who  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  neither  men  of  letters  nor,  except  in  a  very  limited 
and  courteous  sense,  scholars)  have  some  direct  literary  interest 
in  the  English  language,  this  fresh  assemblage  of,  for  the  most 
part,  old  testimonies  to  the  value  of  a  stupid  and  maleficent 
craze  will  have  some  attraction,  if  only  for  its  gaps.  In  the 
collection  of  some  thirty  or  forty  authorities  who  have  been  pain- 
fully mustered  by  going  back  through  a  score  of  years  and  more 
there  is,  as  we  have  said,  hardly  one  who  can  be  called,  even  by 
the  extremest  stretch  of  courtesy,  a  man  of  letters  of  any  eminence. 
Mr.  Gladstone  (who,  it  is  fair  to  say,  gives  the  least  possible  sup- 
port— just  enough,  according  to  his  usual  habit,  to  please  those 
who  apply  and  not  enough  to  commit  himself)  may  be  granted 
the  title  by  some  very  complaisant  judges,  not  by  us.  Bather 
more  may  be  said  of  John  Stuart  Mill  (who  is  dead,  and  there  let 
him  lay).  Of  Professor  Skeat  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  speak 
disrespectfully ;  but  the  testimony  here  quoted  from  him  concerns 
a  particular  point,  and  that  not  very  closely.  Of  the  rest  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are,  like  Leslie  and  Uwins  in  Thackeray's  im- 
mortal account  of  the  Pimlico  Pavilion,  "  very  small  doins "  as 
literary  authorities.  Professor  Max  Miiller,  whatever  his  faithful 
deputy  may  think,  has  merits  ;  but  he  has  (and  no  shame  to  him) 
no  interest  in  the  preservation  of  that  historical  continuity  at 
which  he  scoffs.  The  rest  are  silence  ;  and  it  may  be  politely 
said  that,  if  anybody  really  thinks  that  the  presence  of"  frenzy  ;' 
and  "  vial "  in  the  English  language  gives  any  colour  to  the 
wholesale  transliteration  of  similar  words,  he  shows  his  complete 
ignorance  of  the  entire  English  tongue,  of  its  history,  of  its  interest, 
and  of  its  nature. 

At  the  end  of  the  Shorthand  Congress  of  this  week,  the 
subject  was  taken  up  again,  but  by  persons  even  less  distinguished 
and  without  any  novelty  or  weight  of  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion. It  is  curious  that  while  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the 
etymological  argument,  which  is  really  of  no  great  weight,  little  or 
nothing  is  said  of  the  historical-continuity  argument.  This  shows, 
at  any  rate,  that  Englishmen  are  wiser  than  Mr.  Max  Miiller.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  there  are  those  to  whom  the  sudden 
cutting  off  of  all  associations  with  the  past  and  the  substitution  of 
a  new,  grotesque,  and  perfectly  arbitrary  transliteration  would 
cause  no  pain,  just  as  "honor"  (which  even  they  themselves  do 
not  pronounce  as  they  spell  it)  and  "  traveler,"  which,  according  to 
all  analogy,  ought  to  be  pronounced  "  tr&veeler,"  cause  no  annoy- 
ance to  Americans.  The  proposal  is,  after  all,  very  much  akin  to 
the  spirit  which  used  at  a  respectable  period  of  our  history  to 
cover  up  the  records  in  stone  and  lime,  in  wood  and  colour,  of  a 
thousand  years  with  one  uniform  and  decent  tippet  of  eighteenth- 
century  stucco.  The  stucco  was  uniform  ;  it  was  decent ;  but  we 
have  had  to  clear  it  off  and  to  curse  the  folk  who  put  it  on. 
And  so  to  finish  with  a  little  fragment  from  a  "  Fonetic  Tail." 

"  After  all,  as  wos  ["  was"  ryms  to  "  as  "]  wunss  remarkd  to  his 
grandson  by  an  oald  man  in  rood  but  forcibl  langwidg,  '  Let  thoas 
hoo  hav  no  literatewer  of  their  oan  wurth  speeking  of,  or  hoo 
hav  as  forrenors  no  interest  in  the  literatewer  they  ar  discussing, 
propoas  to  cut  and  carv  it  about  as  they  plees.  Yoo  and  I,  my 
boy,  ar  Englishmen,  hoo  hav  receevd  the  English  langwidg  as  our 
iuneritanss,  and  by  the  Lord  Harry  we'll  keep  it!'" 

"  Wot  a  rood  and  coarss  oald  man  !  " 
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GIACOMO  FAVRETTO. 

TT  ALIAN  firt  some  three  months  ago  sustained  a  very  sensible  loss 
JL  through  tho  death  of  Giaeomo  l'avretto  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  and  Venice  has  justly  awarded  public  honours  to  the  memory 
of  an  artist  whose  name  will  figure  not  unworthily  on  her  glorious 
muster-roll  of  painters.  A  Venetian  by  birth  and  academic 
training,  Favretto  painted  with  mastery  and  admirable  realism 
soeues  from  the  unique  city  where  he  was  born  and  bred — painted 
Venice,  not  as  Turner  saw  it,  "  with  all  its  pomp  of  suns,"  or  as  Miss 
Montalba  renders  it,  with  such  sensitive  appreciation  of  it3  beauty 
tempered  by  rare  sobriety  of  colour,  but  Venice  just  as  it  strikes 
the  ordinary  beholder.  Though  Favretto's  origin  was  of  the 
humblest,  he  was  fortunate  in  that  his  father's  trade  took  him 
about  the  city  and  in  and  out  of  many  of  the  old  Venetian  palaces 
while  still  a  child.  Ilia  natural  powers  of  observation  were  thus 
stimulated  rather  than  repressed,  and  whatever  of  art -treasures  he 
came  across  in  this  desultory  way  he  tried  to  reproduce  on  walls 
or  paper  as  best  he  could.  Some  trifle  towards  the  cost  of  the 
materials  necessary  even  for  these  elementary  essays  was  earned 
by  ornamenting  boxes  for  a  pastrycook,  and  by  cutting  out 
portraits  and  caricatures  at  a  caffo,  where  the  clever  lad  was  an 
object  of  interest  and  amusement  to  the  evening  habitues.  Owing 
to  the  kindness  of  friends  and  patrons  he  was  early  enabled  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  art.  lie  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the 
Academy,  and  won  live  first-class  prizes  before  he  left  it  in  1 868. 

Considering  how  original  and  gifted  an  artist  Favretto  was,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  his  pictures  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  a 
first  and  second  manner.  There  was,  naturally  enough,  some  little 
hesitation  at  the  outset  of  his  artistic  career,  some  work  more  or 
less  tentative  in  its  aims  and  purposes.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  broke  entirely  with  the  classical  and  romantic  schools 
and  their  traditions — their  traditions,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  they 
hindered  a  free  development  of  art.  All  the  more  valuable  to 
him  was  his  academic  training  in  correct  drawing,  and  careful 
use  of  the  brush,  and  he  was  so  much  the  better  fitted  by  it  to 
safely  influence  the  youDg  school  of  Venetian  realists  who  so 
enthusiastically  followed  his  lead. 

The  last  three  pictures  painted  by  Favretto  have  been  on 
view  at  the  Italian  National  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  held  this 
year  in  Venice,  and  show  how  fine  a  colourist  he  had  become. 
"  II  Traghetto  "  is  a  picture  of  one  of  those  Venetian  ferries 
that  give  life  and  animation  to  the  whole  length  of  the  Grand 
Canal.  Here  we  have  the  very  thing,  painted  broadly  in  a  way 
that  secures  fine  effects,  and  yet  not  slovenly ;  every  stroke, 
however  free,  guided  by  a  conscientiously  trained  hand.  What  an 
admirably  rendered  bit  of  Venetian  life  it  is  !  The  green  water 
of  the  canal,  with  its  scintillations  reflected  everywhere  in  a 
dapple  of  gold,  the  door  in  the  wall  leading  down  the  dark  lane, 
the  old  palace  to  the  right  with  its  balcony  and  rusty  iron-work, 
the  stains  and  decay,  the  easy  poses  of  the  amphibious  folk,  and 
the  black  gondolas  that  always  strike  the  sharp  note  in  the 
Venetian  harmony  of  opalescent  shimmer  and  softly-tinted  beauty. 
"  Al  Liston  "  represents  Venetian  society  taking  its  airing  in  front 
of  Sansovino's  loggia  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  a  bit  of  delightfully-grouped  and  coloured  eighteenth- 
century  life,  and  sets  us  thinking  of  Goldoni's  world  with  its 
genial  humours,  its  wigs  and  patches.  A  picture  of  the  same 
place,  with  the  people  to  be  seen  there  to-day,  hangs  unfinished  in 
the  artist's  studio.  "  Alponte  diliialto"  places  a  very  different  world 
before  the  spectator — namely,  the  chaffering  and  bargaining  on  the 
famous  bridge  that  spans  the  Grand  Canal.  Here  we  have  the 
blonde  Venetians,  with  their  somewhat  delicate  and  eminently 
picturesque  type  of  beauty,  in  those  pretty  shawls  they  seem  to 
choose,  with  a  view  to  being  in  harmony  with  the  rarely- 
coloured  world  in  which  they  move — a  world  Favretto  knew  and 
painted  so  excellently  well.  Exception  might  be  taken  to  the 
modelling  of  the  hand  of  the  fair-haired  girl  who  leans  over  the 
crockery  stall ;  but  careful  modelling  of  flesh  is  not  the  strong 
point  of  the  Italian  school,  of  which  Favretto  was  so  distinguished 
a  representative,  and  the  brush,  alas !  so  soon  laid  down,  would 
indubitably  have  acquired  ever-iucreasiug  mastery  had  time  been 
granted. 


OUR  NOTE  CIRCULATION. 

npiIE  Order  in  Council  published  the  other  day  bv  the  London 
±-  Gazette  authorizing  the  Bank  of  England  to  'increase  that 
portion  of  its  circulation  agaiust  which  gold  is  not  held,  has 
naturally  revived  discussion  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  basis 
upon  which  our  present  note  circulation  rests.  That  basis  was 
fixed  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  The  prevalent  school 
of  political  economists  at  the  time  that  Act  was  passed  were 
of  opinion  that  excessive  note  issues  stimulated  speculation, 
thereby  led  to  inflation,  and  brought  on  financial  crises;  and, 
consequently,  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  general  com- 
munity. This  opinion  Sir  Kobert  Peel  adopted;  and  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  of  the  other  Bank 
Acts  which  immediately  followed,  was  to  regulate  the  note  issue 
in  the  sense  of  making  it  as  much  as  possible  automatic.  The 
Bank  Charter  Act  divided  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land into  two  parts.  To  the  amount  of  fourteen  millions  the  Bank 
was  authorized  to  issue  notes  against  the  security  of  Govern- 
ment stock  which  it  held.    Beyond  that  sum,  for  everv  note 


issued  by  it,  it  was  required  to  hold  gold.  Thus  tho  notes  issued 
ngninst  Government  stocks  could  not  be  increased,  while  tho  note  m 
issued  against  gold  could  bo  increased  only  by  increasing  the  stock 
of  gold  held  by  tho  Bank.  It  was  foreseen  that  there  would  be 
little  or  no  profit  on  this  portion  of  the  note  circulation,  and  that, 
consequently,  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  force  notes  into  cir- 
culation. It  was  further  provided  that,  if  the  English  country 
banks  allowed  any  portion  of  their  note  issues  to  lapse,  t  he  Hank  of 
England  might  be  authorized  to  issuo  notes  to  the  extent  of 
two-thirds  of  tho  lapsed  country  issue.  Tho  country  banks, 
with  much  show  of  reason,  were  thought  to  be  far  greater  offenders 
than  tho  Bank  of  England  in  bringing  about  commercial  crises. 
They  were  much  weaker,  to  begin  with  ;  they  were  scattered  over 
tho  country,  in  tho  second  place;  and  they  were  supposed  to  be 
far  more  reckless,  as  being  under  management  less  skilful  and 
less  responsible.  It  was  thought  desirable,  therefore,  in  the 
public  interest,  that  the  right  of  issuing  notes  should  bo  trans- 
ferred as  much  as  possible  from  the  country  banks  to  one  great 
institution  in  London.  By  a  subsequent  Act  the  amount  of  notes 
which  the  country  banks  might  issue  without  holding  gold  as  a 
security  was  fixed,  and  for  all  notes  above  the  ainouuts  so  fixed 
those  banks  were  required  to  hold  gold.  Since  this  legislation 
the  country  banks  have  ceased  to  issue  banknotes  amounting,  in 
round  figures,  to  3,320,000/.,  whereof  two-thirds  is  about  2,213,000/. 
Up  to  1 88 1  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  authorized  to  increase 
its  fixed  issue  from  14  millions  to  15,750,000/.,  and  the  Order  in 
Council  published  the  other  day  authorizes  a  further  issue  to  the 
amount  of  450,000/.  Thus,  altogether,  that  portion  of  the  note 
circulation  which  is  secured  by  Government  stock,  and  not  by 
gold,  has  been  increased  since  1844  by  2,200,000/.,  or  from  14 
millions  to  16,200,000/.  Thus  one  of  the  results  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  legislation  has  been  to  reduce  very  considerably  the  autho- 
rized English  circulation,  only  two-thirds  of  the  lapsed  issue  of  the 
country  banks  having  been  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  authors  of  the  Act ; 
but  what  was  not  foreseen,  and  probably  was  not  desired,  has  also 
happened — namely,  that  the  total  note  circulation  of  England, 
whether  secured  by  gold  or  not,  has  likewise  diminished  very 
considerably.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  has  increased  within  the  forty-three  years 
by  more  than  seventy  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country,  internal  and  external,  must  have  been  multiplied  many 
times.  Yet,  while  the  total  circulation  of  the  English  banks  in 
July  1 844  was  about  29  millions,  in  July  of  the  present  year  it  was 
only  about  275  millions — a  decrease  of  nearly  a  million  and  three- 
quarters. 

The  decrease  is  traceable  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  to  the  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  banks  of  keeping  gold  for  ail  increase  of 
circulation;  but  perhaps  it  is  much  more  due  to  the  prohibition 
of  all  notes  under  5/.  Five  pounds  to  a  working-man  earning 
eighteen,  or  even  twenty-five,  shillings  a  week  is  a  large  sum,  and 
represents  many  weeks'  savings.  Into  working-class  transactions, 
therefore,  5/.  notes  scarcely  enter.  The  legislation  of  Sir  B,obert 
Peel,  that  is  to  say,  has  practically  deprived  the  working  classes 
of  the  use  of  notes.  Since  1844,  then,  the  function  of  the  bank- 
note in  England  has  been  entirely  changed.  Even  amongst 
the  middle  classes  for  ordinary  shopping  purposes  the  5/.  note 
is  entirely  too  large.  The  note  is,  of  course,  of  great  use  in 
certain  kinds  of  business,  but  it  is  not  of  the  use  which  it 
serves  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  1/.  notes  circulate.  It 
is  to  the  prohibition  of  notes  under  5/.  that  doubtless  is  to 
be  attributed  the  falling  off'  in  the  circulation  of  notes,  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  growth  both  of  trade  and  of  population. 
The  new  legislation  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  economies  in 
banking  of  various  kinds.  Cheques  more  particularly  have  come 
into  much  greater  use  than  formerly,  and  consequently  now 
most  of  the  transactions,  in  towns  at  any  rate,  are  carried  on 
by  means  of  cheques.  The  cheque  has  thus  practically  replaced 
the  banknote  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes ;  while  for  the  working  classes  coin  alone  is  avail- 
able in  their  shopping.  Many  economists  are  of  opinion  that 
in  this  respect  tho  legislation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not  been 
altogether  beneficial.  As  long  as  gold  was  produced  in  immense 
quantities  the  effect  of  the  legislation  was  not  felt;  but  now  that 
gold  has  become  scarce,  it  is  argued  that  our  banking  legislation 
practically  provokes  the  crises  which  it  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent, and  at  the  same  time  limits  the  total  circulation  and  helps 
to  aggravate  the  fall  in  prices  that  is  going  on.  There  is  thus 
growing  up  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  permit- 
ting English  banks  to  issue  1/.  notes.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  institutions  to  which  issue  should 
be  permitted,  and  in  what  way  it  should  be  secured.  There  are 
economists  of  the  extreme  laissez-faire  school  who  would  allow 
everybody  who  pleased  to  issue  notes,  and  leave  to  the  taker  of 
notes  tho  task  of  guarding  himself  as  to  their  exchangeability- 
Few,  however,  would  go  this  length.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  economists,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  is  Mr.  Gladstone 
(though  wo  do  not  know  that  he  would  permit  one-pound  notes), 
who  think  that  to  the  State  alone  should  be  entrusted  the  right  of 
issuing  notes.  They  would  treat  note  issuing  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  coinage,  and  reserve  to  the  State  both  rights.  Between 
these  two  extreme  schools  there  are  varying  shades  of  opinion  ; 
I  some  would  entrust  to  the  Bank  of  England  alone  the  right  of 
issuing  notes;  while  others  would  extend  it  to  all  the  great  joint- 
stock  banks.  And  amongst  these  latter,  again,  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  notes  should  be  secured,  if 
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the  banks  are  to  be  required  to  bold  gold  for  every  note  issued,  it 
is  evident  that  no  great  increase  in  circulation  can  be  expected; 
while,  if  gold  is  not  to  be  required,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
satisfactory  substitute.  The  two  great  examples  of  a  practice 
dilferent  from  ours  are  the  United  States  and  Germany.  In 
the  United  States  bank-note  issues  are  secured  entirely  by  the 
deposit  of  Government  bonds,  while  in  Germany  the  Imperial 
Bauk  may  issue  notes  in  excess  of  the  authorized  amount  by  pay- 
ing a  duty  to  the  Treasury. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  legislation  of  1S44  and  1845  has 
been  completely  successful  in  the  regulation  of  the  note  issue ;  so 
successful,  indeed,  that  it  has  not  only  prevented  excessive  issues, 
but  it  has  brought  about  a  contraction  of  the  English  note  circu- 
lation. Yet  it  has  not  attained  the  great  object  at  which  that 
legislation  aimed.  The  regulation  of  the  note  issue  was  only  of 
v.ilue  because  it  was  hoped  thereby  to  put  an  end  to  undue  specu- 
lation, and  consequently  to  commercial  crises;  but  we  have  had 
undue  speculation  quite  as  great  since  1S44  as  previously,  and  we 
certainly  have  not  escaped  commercial  crises.  To  mention  only 
those  crises  through  which  we  have  passed  after  the  legislation  of 
1S44  and  1845  had  been  fully  at  work,  there  has  been  the  panic 
of  1857  and  the  panic  of  1S66,  and  there  has  also  been  the  long 
liquidation  extending  from  1875  to  1S78.  The  truth  is  that 
the  legislation  of  1844  was  based  upon  a  misconception.  Lord 
Overstone  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  observed  that  all  periods 
of  great  inflation  were  marked  by  a  great  increase  in  the  note 
circulation,  and  they  inferred,  therefore,  that  excessive  note  issues 
were  the  cause  of  the  inflation.  Experience  has  now  proved  to  us 
that  they  mistook  a  symptom  for  a  cause.  The  real  cause  of 
inflation  and  of  the  crisis  which  succeeds  it  is  an  extension  of 
credit  and  credit  facilities.  Eor  reasons  which  can  be  more  or  less 
satisfactorily  explained  there  occurs  a  great  improvement  in  credit. 
Hankers  are  ready  to  lend  and  to  discount  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  they  have  been  doing  for  some  time  before.  Borrowers  are 
ready  to  obtain  accommodation  and  to  go  into  new  enterprises  of 
a.l  kinds.  The  extension  of  credit  leads  to  inflation,  to  higher 
prices,  to  better  trade,  and,  after  a  while,  to  a  fall  in  prices  and  to 
a  crisis.  Hut  it  is  the  extension  of  credit  which  causes  the  infla- 
tion, not,  as  Lord  Overstone  and  his  friends  assumed,  the  issues  of 
bankers.  Before  1844  bankers  naturally  made  their  loans  and 
discounts  in  their  owu  banknotes;  since  1844  they  have  made  the 
loans  and  discounts  in  other  ways,  but  they  have  made  them  all 
the  same.  And  whenever  credit  improves  and  a  demand  for 
banking  accommodation  arises,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the 
accommodation  will  be  given,  whatever  the  legislation  may  be. 
Parliament  may  prevent  certain  kinds  of  accommodation  being 
granted,  but  it  cannot  prevent  accommodation  in  some  form, 
'ihus  the  Act  of  1844,  while  it  has  succeeded  completely  in 
its  immediate  object,  has  failed  as  completely  in  the  great  ulti- 
mate end  at  which  it  aimed.  Eurthermore,  the  Act  disturbs 
trade  more  than  is  actually  necessary.  The  note  circulation  of  the 
country  banks  is  now  reduced  to  about  2^  millions.  Practically, 
therefore,  the  note  circulation  of  England  and  Wales  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But  the  Bank 
of  England  also  holds  the  banking  reserve  of  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  banking  reserve  consists,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  notes  which  have  not  been  issued  to  the  public,  and 
of  such  gold  and  silver  coin  as  is  held  in  the  banking  depart- 
ment. But  the  notes  not  issued  to  the  public  and  retained  by 
the  Bank  itself  in  the  banking  department  increase  or  diminish 
with  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank.  Every  time,  there- 
fore, that  gold  is  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  the  note  reserve 
diminishes,  and  if  a  considerable  drain  occurs  there  is  a  very 
considerable  diminution  in  the  reserve  of  notes.  There  is  thus 
anxiety  generated  throughout  the  commercial  community,  and  if 
the  diminution  continues  serious  apprehensions  are  excited.  By 
making  the  note  circulation  automatic  in  its  increases  and  de- 
creases, the  Act  of  1844  thus  constantly  aflects  the  ultimate 
banking  reserve  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  tends 
to  keep  the  commercial  community  in  a  fidgety  state.  It  is  this 
result  of  the  Act  which  appears  to  us  far  more  important  than 
the  mere  prohibition  of  il.  notes,  and  which,  therefore,  is  much 
more  deserving  of  the  consideration  of  statesmen.  It  tends  to 
cause  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  to  lluctuate  violently 
without  any  change  iu  the  domestic  condition  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  to  "disturb  and  defeat  the  calculations  of  business  men. 


PBOGBESS  EN  THE  EASTERN  ALPS. 

ffMIE  progress  of  civilization  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  thing,  but 
JL  in  its  earlier  stages  it  sometimes  assumes  unlovely  forms.  To 
the  Bed  Indian  it  recommends  itself  in  the  shape  of  fire-water  and 
smallpox,  while  the  negro  recognizes  its  authority  chiefly  when 
it  appears  in  the  disguise  of  hostile  breechloaders  of  tho  newest 
pattern.  Even  in  England,  how  many  farms  have  ceased  to  be 
homely  without  becoming  refined;  how  many  villages  have  lost 
their  picturesqueness  without  becoming  comfortable.  Tho  solitary 
pedestrian  chances  upon  a  district  almost  unknown  to  tho  guide- 
books, and  takes  up  his  quarters  in  a  country  inn.  The  beds  are 
clean,  the  fare  is  good,  cheap,  and  plentiful ;  tho  evening  visitors 
to  the  parlour  attract  him  by  tho  novelty  of  their  old-world 
humours.  He  makes  up  his  mind  to  come  back  tho  following 
summer,  and  on  his  return  to  town  he  is  Level  tired  of  expatiating 


on  his  rambles  and  relating  his  adventures.  Next  year  a  few 
friends  accompany  him  and  spread  the  fame  of  the  old-fashioned 
hamlet;  from  season  to  season  new  excursionists  resort  to  it;  the 
travelling  journalist  makes  it  the  subject  of  a  sketch  ;  the  guide- 
books awaken  to  it3  existence,  and  it  is  recognized  as  a  pleasant 
resort  for  those  who  desire  to  spend  a  few  quiet  weeks  in  the 
country.  But  in  the  meantime  the  place  itself  has  suffered  a 
change.  The  guests  who  used  to  frequent  the  inn  parlour  have 
dropped  into  the  grave  or  sought  another  meeting-place,  which 
they  probably  call  a  club  ;  tbe  landlord  thinks  that  his  increasing 
prosperity  justifies  him  in  repairing  and  refurnishing  his  bouse  ; 
a  speculative  builder  buys  a  few  lots  and  runs  up  modern  villas 
upon  them ;  an  ambitious  churchwarden  dreams  of  a  restoration 
of  the  church ;  the  Nonconformists  actually  build  a  chapel,  and 
the  inhabitants  begin  to  regard  their  summer  visitors  as  a 
natural  source  of  profit  and  with  a  respect  not  entirely  untinged 
by  suspicion.  In  fact,  the  place  has  been  thoroughly  vulgarized  ; 
it  has  lost  all  the  characteristics  which  rendered  it  attractive  to 
its  first  discoverer.  Has  anybody  gained  by  the  change  ?  As 
far  as  one  can  see,  the  holiday-makers  might  have  disported 
themselves  as  briskly  elsewhere ;  and,  though  it  has  put  money 
into  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  villagers,  it  is  another  question 
whether  it  has  added  either  to  their  virtue  or  their  happiness. 

A  change  of  a  similar  character  is  rapidly  passing  over  the 
German  and  Austrian  Alps.  Tawdry  splendour  and  cheap  luxury 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  rough,  but  wholesome,  board  and 
bedding.  The  hotel  is  superseding  the  wayside  inn  ;  the  clergy- 
man, the  Herr  Ober-Fdrster,  and  the  Herr  Steuereinnehmer  meet 
in  a  room  to  which  the  stranger  is  rarely  invited,  and  be  is 
jealously  excluded  from  the  village  dance.  Worst  of  all,  in  some 
valleys  the  people  have  learned  to  trade  on  the  character  for  sim- 
plicity which  they  have  long  enjoyed  in  all  German-speaking 
countries.  In  the  Zillerthal,  for  iustauce,  if  a  girl  brings  out  her 
zither  when  you  are  present,  you  may  be  sure  that  she  has  a 
design  on  your  purse;  if  she  calls  you  Du,  which  used  to  be  the 
universal  form  of  address,  she  will  expect  a  larger  gratuity,  espe- 
cially if  she  corrects  herself  with  a  blush. 

In  a  humorous  passage  which  it  is  impossible  to  quote  in  full 
Heine  compares  the  usual  food  of  various  countries  with  the 
young  ladies  who  are  their  principal  adornment,  and  traces  a 
fanciful  resemblance  between  them.  The  deterioration  of  Austrian 
coffee  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  change  that 
is  coming  over  its  Alpine  inhabitants.  Formerly  the  coffee  was 
dear,  but  even  in  the  smallest  villages  where  it  was  to  be  had 
at  all,  it  was  good.  You  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  it,  as  it  had 
to  be  roasted  and  ground  before  it  could  be  served  ;  but  it  was  not 
difficult  to  wait  when  you  had  a  dish  of  trout  and  a  bottle  of  light 
but  sound  wine  before  you,  and  when  it  came  its  fragrance  tilled 
the  room.  Now  you  can  have  coffee  at  five  minutes'  notice 
almost  anywhere,  and  will  be  charged  little  more  than  half 
the  old  price ;  but  then  it  is  a  disgusting  broth  compounded 
by  some  unholy  art  out  of  dried  tigs.  It  is  without  fragrance 
or  flavour,  and  is  only  drinkable  when  it  has  been  drowned  in 
milk,  or  by  the  help  of  spirits  turned  into  a  rather  nasty  grog. 
The  reason  is  clear.  Coffee  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  delicacy 
which  demanded  a  certain  care  in  its  treatment;  the  common 
people  drank  it  only  on  high  days,  say  four  or  tive  times  iu  the 
year.  Now  many  peasants  drink  it  every  morning,  which  may 
perhaps  contribute  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  and  therefore  be  a  distinct  advance  ;  but  somehow  one 
cannot  feel  any  genuine  admiration  for  a  man  who  really  likes 
tig-coffee,  whereas  a  person  who  breaks  his  fast  on  a  bowl  of  milk, 
soup,  or  porridge  may  be  worthy  of  the  highest  respect. 

Tho  music  of  the  Alps  has  suffered  much  the  same  change. 
Formerly  you  heard  a  song  by  chance,  and  had  to  catch  it,  as  it 
were,  on  the  wing.  It  came  to  you  from  the  heights  above, 
out  of  the  lips  of  a  Zennerin,  while  you  lay  resting  on  the 
summit  of  a  pass,  or  you  heard  it  sung  by  a  trio  of  boys  or  girls, 
who  were  walking  up  and  down  the  village  street  on  a  holiday, 
seeking  their  mates,  as  unconsciously  as  the  birds  and  fireflies ;  or 
it  rose,  after  all  the  lights  of  the  village  had  been  extinguished, 
under  the  window  of  some  neighbouring  house,  where  doubtless  a 
lovely  maiden  dwelt.  Now,  travelling  musicians  produce  the  songs 
in  the  chief  hotels  of  all  the  more,  frequented  places,  and  you  can 
hear  them  for  a  few  kreutzer.  The  words  and  the  melodies  are 
the  same,  and  the  performance  is  probably  better  than  that  which 
thrilled  your  heart  in  the  old  days,  but  somehow  the  song  has  lost 
its  charm.  It  is  like  a  nosegay  of  wild  flowers  which  has  been 
carried  in  a  hot  hand  or  worn  on  a  bosom  fragrant  with  the 
cheaper  scents  of  the  perfumer.  All  its  sweetness  and  freshness 
is  gone. 

There  is  a  comic  side  to  this  rather  melancholy  change. 
Romance  is  not  dead.  Young  men  who  come  to  the  mountains 
fir  tho  first  time  from  college,  school,  or  counting-house  are  apt 
to  take  the  make-believe  innocence  quite  seriously.  The  hired 
waitress  is  still  for  them  a  village  queen.  The  zither,  tbe  Du,  and 
the  blush  are  charmingly  real  expressions  of  natural  feelings,  and 
so  they  either  set  to  work  to  study  popular  life  amid  a  changing 
crowd  of  clever  but  designing  actors,  or  mistake  the  satisfaction  of 
their  own  passion  or  vanity  for  a  true  love  of  simple  life.  It  is 
well  for  them  if  they  have  to  pay  for  their  mistake  only  iu  current 
coin. 

Still  the  change  is  sad  and  almost  purposeless.  There  is 
nothing  left  to  spoil  in  Switzerland.  No  human  hand  can  mar 
the  general  features  of  a  scenery  far  grander  and  more  varied  than 
that  of  Tyrol  or  Sty  ria,  and  for  many  years  that  country  has  not  only 
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beon  regarded  as  the  playground  of  Europe,  but  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  ns  no  other  dist  rict  of  a  similar  extent  in  this  quarter  of 
I  he  world  is.  The  utmost  has  been  dono  to  suit  every  taste  and 
acconimodato  every  purse.  You  can  live  fur  more  cheaply  then' 
.than  in  Havaria  or  Austria,  or,  if  you  wish,  you  can  enjoy  comforts 
which  would  bo  vainly  sought  in  any  part  of  the  Eastern  Alps, 
except  in  such  fashionable  places  as  Ischl  or  Gastein.  Eor  those 
who,  besides  fresh  air  and  splendid  views,  desire  comfort,  luxury, 
amusement,  and  such  companionship  as  an  ordinary  affords, 
Switzerland  is  the  proper  place.  It  was  to  escape  from  these 
things  and  to  discover  a  nook  in  which  one  could  possess  one's 
soul  in  peace  for  a  time  that  one  usod  to  turn  one's  steps  further 
East.  The  political  constitution  and  mercantile  interests  of 
Switzerland,  too,  act  as  a  wholesome  counterpoise  to  the  influence 
•of  a  largo  annual  influx  of  strangers.  The  tourist  may  be  irritated 
at  the  way  in  which  in  some  districts  money  is  constantly  demanded 
wherever  a  waterfall  is  to  be  seen  or  an  Alpenhorn  to  be  blown  ; 
but  the  Swiss  retains  his  independence ;  lie  boldly  asks  for  the 
money  he  wishes  to  receive,  and  does  not  attempt  to  wheedle  it 
•out  of  your  pocket  by  exhibiting  characteristics  which  he  no 
longer  possesses.  As  an  international  playground  the  Eastern 
Alps  can  never  be  anything  more  than  a  poor  imitation  of 
•Switzerland.  Was  it  worth  while  to  sacrifice  so  much  to  attain 
so  little  ? 

In  truth,  much  less  has  been  sacrificed  than  at  first  appears. 
During  the  short  summer  there  is  so  much  to  do  in  the  fields 
and  woods  and  on  the  mountains  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  saved  from  any  injurious  contact  with  those  who  must 
appear  to  them  both  wealthy  and  idle.  Persons  are  hired  to 
do  the  work  that  at  other  times  is  done  by  the  wife  and  the 
-daughters  of  the  host,  who  are  now  too  busily  engaged  in  farm- 
ing duties  and  laying  in  winter  stores  to  do  more  than  supervise 
the  household.  When  the  harvest  has  been  reaped  and  the 
summer  guests  are  gone  these  servants  will  be  dismissed  and  the 
grand  hotels  will  be  closed.  In  the  bright  sunny  afternoons  of 
the  later  autumn  the  youths  will  once  more  troop  singing  down 
the  village  street,  and  the  maidens  will  find  time  to  join  them. 
■On  winter  evenings  the  old  society  will  gather  round  the  inn 
table,  and  then  the  zither  will  be  once  more  brought  out,  with  no 
view  to  pecuniary  profit,  the  old  songs  will  be  sung,  and  new  ones 
made,  often  by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  visitors  who  have 
lately  left,  the  village  will  resume  much  of  its  wonted  aspect,  and 
■the  old  life  will  begin  anew.  We  will  not  say  that  nothing  has 
•been  lost ;  but,  except  for  the  summer  visitor,  who  for  a  time 
must  have  his  own  evil  way,  and  suffers  most  for  it  himself,  the 
loss  has  not  hitherto  been  great. 


DRY  BOXES. 

SOME  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  first 
hippopotamus  ever  brought  alive  to  this  country,  a  very  clever 
caricature  was  published  by  one  of  our  comic  contemporaries.  It 
represented  two  persons — in  wrhom  it  was  not  difficult  to  recog- 
nize Sir  Eichard  Owen  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens — busily  engaged  in  sewing  up  the  monster's  skin.  Above 
was  a  spirited  sketch  of  "  the  beast  in  his  native  swamp,"  and 
-beneath,  "  the  beast  as  he  appears  at  the  British  Museum  "  on  the 
conclusion  of  their  labours — a  shapeless  mass,  as  unlike  the  real 
creature  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  whole  caricature,  which 
bore  the  legend  "  Stuff  and  Nonsense,"  was  intended  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  promoters  of  museums,  which  were  in 
those  days  regarded— and  with  a  certain  justice — as  the  reposi- 
tories of  all  that  was  most  unnatural  and  absurd.  This  feeling 
against  museums  is  now  as  extinct  as  some  of  the  remains  deposited 
in  them.  Science  is  no  longer  the  secret  of  the  instructed  few ; 
the  uninstructed  but  intelligent  many  have  learnt  to  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  natural  world  around  them,  and  no  exhi- 
bition is  so  popular  as  a  well-arranged  museum  of  zoology.  In 
face  of  this  demand  those  who  have  such  institutions  under  their 
care  are  waking  up,  and  are  making  them  really  instructive — a 
sort  of  open  book,  which  he  who  runs  may  read.  How  dreary 
.they  used  to  be,  those  same  museums,  and  how  weary  the  poor 
folk  used  to  look  who  tramped  through  them,  taking  their 
pleasure  (Heaven  save  the  mark  ! )  very  sadly  indeed  !  We 
remember,  like  an  evil  dream,  the  long  ill-lighted  cases,  crammed 
■to  repletion  with  caricatures  of  once-living  creatures,  like  our 
friend  the  hippopotamus— no  intelligible  order,  no  labels,  or  labels 
•so  uninstructive  that  they  had  better  not  have  been  written,  and 
none  of  those  subsidiary  helps  to  learning,  those  sign-posts  for 
the  use  of  the  ignorant  or  the  half-informed— in  the  shape  of 
maps — short  printed  introductions  to  each  group — and  the  like, 
which  are  gradually  becoming  the  order  of  the  day.  Much, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done.  If  a  few  old  obstructions  have 
been  broken  down,  an  almost  equal  number  still  remain,  which 
will  have  to  be  got  rid  of  before  the  ideal  museum  is  presented 
to  the  public.  The  chief  of  these,  so  far  as  recent  animals  are 
concerned — the  head  and  front  of  the  ofi'ending — is,  we  think,  the 
extraordinary  notion  that  the  various  parts  of  the  same  animal 
are  to  be  displayed  in  different  parts  of  the  building.  A  visitor  is 
introduced  into  a  gallery  full  of  stuffed  animals ;  into  a  second 
full  of  skeletons;  and  into  a  third  full  of  organs  preserved  in 
spirit.  By  what  conceivable  mental  effort  can  he  hold  in  his 
mind  the  information  derived  from  the  two  first  when  he  gets 
into  tho  third  ?    How  can  he  discover  that  certain  external  cha- 


racteristics are  correlated  with  OBteologica]  and  organic  pecu- 
liarities P  In  some  museums  a  praiseworthy  effort  Ml  being  made 
to  do  away  with  this  most  objectionable  arrangement — but  we 

fear  that  it  will  bo  long  before  a  more  sensible  plan  is  generally 
adopted.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  British  Asso- 
ciation has  taken  the  matter  up;  and  though  the  discussion  on 
museum  arrangement  at  Manchester  wont  no  further  than  a  con- 
ference between  biologists  and  geologists,  tin!  question  has  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  no  doubt  tho 
Association  will  recur  to  it  in  future  years.  "  My  way  is  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,"  said  Lord  Byron,  and  perhaps  the  Association 
was  right  in  attacking,  in  the  first  instance,  a  position  which  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  fortress  of  obstruction,  and  is  therefore 
infinitely  more  important  than  any  detail  about  the  arrangement 
of  this  or  that  gallery.  Geologists,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  have, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  un- 
compromising resistance  to  innovation ;  they  are  ready  to  cry 
"Geology  for  the  geologists,"  and,  like  the  priests  of  a  dying 
faith,  would  rather  have  no  temple  at  all  than  one  which  is  to  bo 
shared  with  heretics.  But  the  tone  of  the  discussion  at  Man- 
chester was  thoroughly  amicable,  and  we  hope  that,  after  a  few 
similar  meetings,  they  will  see  that  the  biologists  are  not  organizing 
a  predatory  raid  on  their  territory,  but  merely  striving  to  promote 
a  common  cause. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed,  by  biologists  and  geologists  alike, 
that  there  has  been  no  violent  break  in  the  life-history  of  our 
planet ;  in  other  words,  that  the  present  conditions  under  which 
life  is  exhibited  are  the  sequence  and  outcome  of  other  ante- 
cedent conditions.  This  being  accepted,  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  petrified  remains  of  animals  and  plants  can  only  be  thoroughly 
understood  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side  with  their  living 
allies,  instead  of  being  relegated,  uuder  the  name  of  '•  Fossils," 
to  some  outer  limbo,  as  though  they  had  no  connexion  with 
living  creatures  whatever.  The  necessity  for  this  juxtaposition 
of  recent  and  fossil  forms  was  first  demonstrated  by  Ouvier.  In 
his  great  work  Les  Ossemens  Fussiles  the  description  of  each 
group  of  extinct  mammals  is  prefaced  by  a  description  of  the 
living  forms  most  nearly  allied  to  them.  The  comparative 
method  is,  in  fact,  indispensable  for  the  correct  identification  of 
the  bones  which  are  found,  for  the  most  part  in  a  fragmentary 
condition,  in  various  geological  strata ;  and,  even  if  they  be  tolerably 
perfect,  their  true  affinities  can  only  be  recognized  by  reference 
to  recent  forms.  This  the  geologists  freely  admit;  but,  say  they, 
it  is  our  business  to  examine  and  to  teach  the  history  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  the  sequence  of  the  strata,  and  the  fossils  charac- 
teristic of  each ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  require  that  a  museum, 
should  be  arranged  "  stratigraphically."  This  may  be  so,  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  very  large  collection  so  arranged  ;  and  even  in 
that  case  reference  to  recent  forms  is  inevitable,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above.  Moreover,  when  a  large  collection,  like  that  of  the 
British  Museum,  for  instance,  i3  so  divided,  curious  questions 
arise  as  to  what  is  a  geological  specimen  and  wyhat  is  not.  Hoes 
the  dodo  belong  to  the  geologists,  because  its  remains  are  found  in 
a  peat  bog  in  Mauritius  ;  or  the  solitaire,  because  its  bones  have 
to  be  dug  out  of  the  breccia  of  certain  caverns  in  Rodriguez  ? 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  aurochs  (L'os  primiijertius),  which  is 
now  known,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Boyd  Hawkins,  to 
have  lived  down  to  historic  times,  but  whose  bones  are  found  not 
only  in  the  peat,  but  also  in  the  gravel?  Dr.  Woodward,  who 
opened  the  discussion  at  Manchester,  owned  that  he  had  already 
gone  so  far  in  practice  as  to  admit  recent  types  into  his  galleries  at 
the  British  Museum — which,  by  the  way,  are  arranged  zoologi- 
cally— for  comparison  with  the  fossils ;  but  he  made  a  far  more 
important  concession  in  theory  to  his  opponents  when  he  advo- 
cated— for  some  ideal  museum  not  yet  built — that  the  galleries 
containing  the  recent  and  the  fossil  forms  should  be  ranged 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  freely  intercommunicate.  Such  a 
scheme,  of  course,  requires  for  its  adequate  realization  an  enormous 
area,  and  would  therefore  in  most  places  be  impracticable.  Mr. 
Boyd  Hawkins — who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a  splendid 
new  building  of  great  extent  and  excellent  construction  to  arrange 
pretty  nearly  as  he  pleases — intends,  if  we  understood  him  rightly — 
to  strike  out  a  somewhat  novel  line.  His  museum,  which  may  be 
termed  a  "  Museum  of  Geology  with  Illustrations,''  is  to  present 
to  the  visitor  a  series  of  chapters ;  mineralogy  and  petrology  are 
to  be  in  the  basement  (as  the  preface,  we  suppose),  and  above  we 
are  to  have  a  series  of  epochs,  each  exhibiting  the  physical 
geography  and  the  forms  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
peculiar  to  each.  It  will  no  doubt  be  very  beautiful  and  very 
instructive — Mr.  Boyd  Hawkins  is  too  much  of  an  aitist  and  too 
good  a  teacher  to  make  it  otherwise — but  we  are  afraid  that  it 
will  be  no  better  than  its  predecessors  in  the  way  of  explaining 
the  history  of  animal  forms — to  comprehend  which,  we  repeat,  we 
must  go  backwards,  from  the  recent  to  the  ancient — unless  he 
inserts  occasionally  among  his  "  dragons  of  the  prime "  some 
recent  animal  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  landmark  and  tell  us  where 
we  are. 

We  fully  admit  the  importance  of  the  stratigraphical  view, 
and  some  geological  museums  must  always  be  arranged  to  illus- 
trate it ;  but  for  a  large  general  collection  we  would  suggest 
that  rock  specimens  illustrating  the  different  strata  should  be 
placed  in  a  vestibule,  with  plenty  of  diagrams  to  exhibit  the 
sequence  thereof,  bearing  lists  of  the  characteristic  fossils, 
special  care  being  taken  to  employ  a  striking  and  well-contrasted 
colour  for  each  stratum.  The  museum  proper,  which  might  be 
either  spread  out  on  the  ground  or  arranged  in  floors,  as  most 
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convenient,  would  be  arranged  zoologically,  fossil  and  recent  forms 
mixed  together,  but  each  fossil  should  bear  a  label,  distinctly 
written  on  paper  of  the  same  colour  as  the  stratum  to  which  it 
belongs,  so  that  the  stratigraphical  arrangement  could  be,  almost 
at  a  glance,  disentangled  from  the  zoological,  and  a  geologist 
who  wanted  specimens  for  bis  lectures  could  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  them.  Such  a  scheme  as  this  would  undoubtedly 
be  welcomed  by  zoologists,  who  have  long  been  trying  in  silence, 
and  almost  in  secret,  to  exhibit  extinct  and  recent  forms  side 
by  side  ;  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  even  geologists,  when  the 
thing  was  once  done,  would  admit  that  it  had  its  merits.  Truths 
that  had  been  only  half  recognized,  affinities  that  had  been  only 
guessed  at,  would  have  new  light  thrown  on  them.  For  instance, 
how  interesting  it  would  be  to  show  the  fossil-horse  of  Pikermi 
in  Attica  (ffipparion),  with  the  still  older  horses  of  North  America 
(Frotohippus  and  its  allies)  side  by  side  with  the  bones  of  horses 
from  our  gravel,  and  so  passing  on  to  the  horse  of  recent  times. 
Or,  to  take  another  group,  to  compare  that  strange  mermaid  of 
the  past '{Halitherium)  with  its  gigantic  sister-form  from  Behring's 
Island  {Bkytma  borealis)  which  was  last  seen  alive  in  1742,  and 
both  with  the  Dugoug  and  Manatee  that  still  survive.  The  com- 
binations that  suggest  themselves  are  almost  endless ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  instructive  of  all  would  be  some  generalized  form  out  of 
which  specialized  animals  were  developed,  which  might  be  exhi- 
bited in  their  various  stages  of  progressive  growth  from  the  most 
ancient  epochs  to  the  present.  And  with  regard  to  the  recent 
forms  selected  for  comparison — for,  of  course,  in  all  but  the  largest 
museums  there  must  be  a  very  careful  selection  made — we  would 
illustrate  them  in  the  most  complete  manner  possible ;  stuffed 
skin,  mounted  skeleton,  organs  in  spirit,  maps  to  show  their  geogra- 
phical distribution,  and  brief  printed  descriptions  appended  to  each 
group.  Then  we  should  have  succeeded  in  making  the  stone 
speak — not  out  of  the  wall,  but  out  of  the  cliff,  and  the  proverbial 
dry  bones  would  be  dry  no  longer. 


RUNES  IX  SWEDEN. 

IT  is  not  in  England  only  that  happy  parties  of  young  ladies 
with  satchels  and  elderly  gentlemen  in  spectacles  go  up  grassy 
hills  to  examine  dolmens,  and,  coming  back  again  in  triumph,  call 
it  science.  The  antiquaries  of  Scandinavia  have  been  having  some 
pleasant  field-days  of  this  kind  in  their  recent  Congress  at 
Linkoping.  This  agreeable  little  town,  standing  clustered  around 
its  twelfth-century  Romanesque  cathedral,  in  the  midst  of  a 
pastoral  country  full  of  lakes  and  rivers,  is  the  capital  of 
Ostergotland.  The  traveller  to  Stockholm  passes  through  it  if  he 
comes  by  rail,  and  if  by  the  GOta  Canal  he  misses  it  by  half  a 
Swedish  mile.  One  of  the  first  matters  which  came  before  the 
antiquaries  at  Linkoping  referred  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
Swedish  relics,  the  Vadstena  bractea,  a  thin  sheet  of  gold,  no 
larger  than  a  silver  crown-piece,  which  was  found  at  Vadstena  in 
1774.  Vadstena  is  the  very  home  of  mediaeval  antiquity  in 
Sweden  ;  it  was  built  around  the  monastery  of  St.  Bridget,  and 
the  tombs  of  its  monastery  church  are  covered  with  runes.  If 
anything  was  supposed  to  be  certain,  it  was  that  the  inscription 
on  the  Vadstena  jewel  had  been  deciphered.  There  is  a  human 
head  on  a  shapeless  horse  ;  there  is  also  a  bird.  There  are  runes 
which  seem  to  interpret  these  figures,  and  the  learned  antiquary 
Sjiiborg  made  a  translation  of  them  which  everybody  has  beeu 
satisfied  with  until  now.  But  it  appears  that  Ilittite  inscriptions 
are  not  the  only  ones  which  are  hard  to  read  and  easy  to  guess  at. 
Sjoborg,  it  seems,  was  ingenious;  but,  whatever  the  runes  may 
mean,  it  is  decided  that  they  do  not  bear  his  interpretation.  It 
is  now  held  that  the  rune-alphabet  on  this  Vadstena  jewel 
is  the  oldest  yet  discovered  ;  no  other  example  of  it  has  been 
met  with  in  Sweden.  In  other  countries  it  has  been  found,  once 
in  France  and  once  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  No  one  can  read 
it ;  so  now,  as  the  antiquaries  disperse  from  Linkoping,  they  take 
home  with  them  the  conviction  that  this  important  piece  of 
business  has  to  be  done  over  again. 

Dr.  Montelius,  whose  reputation  as  an  archaeologist  is  not 
confined  to  Sweden,  read  an  important  paper  on  another  liuuic 
inscription,  that  of  the  Bole  Stone,  which  contains  a  longer  in- 
scription in  liimic  characters  than  any  other  stone  in  the  world. 
It  was  discovered  in  1S62,  but  it  has  only  lately  been  read  by 
Ilerr  Hanson.  It  appears  to  be  m  five  heroic  verses,  a  stave 
about  a  Icing  of  the  Vikings,  whose  shield  hangs  over  his 
(shoulder.  Dr.  Montelius,  apparently  without  a  touch  of  sarcasm, 
observed  that  the  whole  thing  sounded  exactly  like  a  fragment 
out  of  the  Fi-ithicfssdga  of  Tegnor.  We  hope  that  when  next  the 
Congress  meets  it  will  not  be  to  cast  doubts  over  this  picturesque 
rendering  of  the  writing  on  the  Bok  Stone.  But  certainly  these 
rocky  characters  are  treacherous  things.  Br.  Montelius  also 
contributed  a  paper  on  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ostergotland  j 
and  in  the  course  of  this  monograph  he  described  the  recent  find 
at  Odeshog,  of  which  little  has  yet  been  heard  in  spite  of  its 
importance.  It  consists  of  a  great  collection  of  Culic  coins  and 
ornaments,  found  in  a  fen,  the  burial  dating  apparently  from  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Olof  Skotkonung. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  meeting  should  take  a  special 
interest  in  the  town  in  which  its  Sessions  were  held.  Linkoping 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Sweden,  and  has  held  a  some- 
what prominent  place  in  its  history.    None  of  the  ecclesiastical 


buildings  of  Scandinavia,  except  perhaps  Trondhjem  Cathedral, 
are  otherwise  than  disappointing  to  visitors  accustomed  to  the 
richer  Gothic  churches  of  the  west  of  Europe.  Most  of  them  are 
poor  in  ornament,  and  excessively  defaced  by  repeated  restoration. 
The  restorer,  indeed,  runs  wild  in  Scandinavia.  He  had  his  way 
first  in  Lund,  he  then  settled  upon  Trondhjem,  and  Upsala  is  at 
this  moment  breathing  its  last  in  his  grip.  This  is  a  statement  of 
the  case,  perhaps,  that  does  an  injustice  to  the  capable  and  in- 
telligent architect  of  the  last-mentioned  restoration.  It  would  be 
fairer  to  use  the  words  in  connexion  with  the  terrible  work  which 
went  on  at  Linkoping  for  twenty  years,and  closed  aboutfifteen  years 
ago.  In  honour  of  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  antiquaries, 
however,  still  further  alterations  have  been  made  in  this  cathedral, 
and  the  Congress  was  taken  to  see  the  architectural  details  revealed 
by  the  removal  of  the  old  and  heavy  organ-gallery.  Arcades 
have  been  discovered  of  a  half-romanesque,  half-Gothic  character, 
and  a  fine  flying  arch,  the  existence  of  neither  of  which  had  been 
suspected.  The  bishop's  library  at  Linkoping  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  curious  collections  of  mediaeval  books  in  the  country, 
but  it  is  practically  closed  for  students.  One  result  of  the  anti- 
quaries' meeting  will  probably  be  its  being  opened  to  the  public. 
The  Bishop  of  Linkoping  has  been  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
has  presented  a  petition  to  the  King  for  a  grant  for  a  librarian's 
staff'. 

The  zeal  of  the  members  of  these  meetings  and  the  relatively 
small  importance  of  the  objects  for  which  they  express  so  much 
enthusiasm,  are  characteristic  of  Scandinavia,  where  scientific 
curiosity  and  an  enlightened  love  of  antiquity  are  singularly 
contrasted  with  the  poorness  of  the  country  in  monuments  of  a 
really  line  nature.  At  Linkoping,  the  other  day,  a  positive  glow 
was  excited  by  the  description  of  a  fine  lych-gate  in  the  province 
of  SkSne,  the  only  one  of  importance  now  remaining  in  Sweden. 
The  jealous  guardianship  of  this  lych-gate  by  the  Government 
was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  eager  antiquaries 
whispered  that  in  fortunate  England  there  were  said  to  be  still 
many  lych-gates.  The  fact  is  that  in  our  country  it  is  almost  a 
misfortune  that  we  are  so  rich  in  beautiful  and  ancient  relics. 
We  shall  not  know  how  to  value  what  we  possess  till  the  half, 
and  then  the  half  again,  has  been  taken  from  us. 


AN  OLD  FIRM  IN  PERPLEXITY. 

'TUIE  first  step  towards  the  promotion  of  Technical  Instruction 
-A-  in  this  country  is  to  arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to  what  we 
mean  by  the  term,  and  the  second  to  assign  it  a  definite  place  in 
our  rather  chaotic  system  of  education.  We  all  know  how  the 
cry  for  something  which  we  have  agreed  to  call  technical  instruc- 
tion has  arisen.  England  is  an  old-established  firm,  which  for 
years  has  done  a  roaring  trade.  But  certain  pushing  rivals  across 
the  water  have  had  their  eye  upon  her.  They  have  been  lately 
improving  their  machinery  for  production,  and  are  bent  on  dis- 
puting her  hold  upon  the  foreign  markets.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  undersell  her,  and  with  a  superior  article.  Something 
must  be  done  to  arrest  this  awkward  slipping  away  of  custom. 
But  what  shape  should  that  something  assume  ?  Protection  is 
dead,  bounties  are  impossible ;  the  age  for  Berlin  Decrees  and 
retaliatory  Orders  in  Council  is  past.  Happy  thought !  Dismiss 
the  old  workers  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  take  on  a  set  of  more 
intelligent  hands  in  the  workshop.  Let  the  Old  Firm  fight  the 
foreigner  with  his  own  weapons. 

But  these  new  hands  have  to  be  created,  and  it  is  just  at  this 
point  that  the  dilliculty  of  the  problem  commences.  But  the 
oracles  have  to  be  consulted,  and  first  the  "  scientist "  oracle.  The 
reply  is  sonorous,  but  not  exactly  helpful.  "  If  you  would  not  be 
hopelessly  distanced  in  the  race  01  industrial  production,  you 
must  radically  revise  your  system  of  education,  which  has  come 
down  to  you  as  a  bad  inheritance  of  the  middle  ages."  It  is  not 
in  classical  schools,  which  alone  have  descended  from  the  middle 
ages,  as  oracles  ought  to  know,  that  any  displacement  of  studies 
is  just  now  called  for,  or  that  the  workman  of  the  future 
is  to  be  matured.  But  this  is  the  slipshod  Delphic  way  of 
saying  that  more  science  must  be  taught  in  Board  Schools, 
whose  mediaeval  pedigree  is  obvious  only  to  an  evolutionist 
philosopher.  "  Science  in  our  Board  Schools !  "  repeat  a  host 
of  sub-oracles,  who  have  ridden  into  notoriety  on  the  hobby- 
horse of  technical  instruction.  "Science  in  the  street,"  cries 
an  ardent  Bean,  going  a  step  further;  "  a  course  of  Dynamics  for 
Policeman  X,  to  fit  him  for  regulating  the  traffic  and  removing  ob- 
structive apple-women  " !  If  you  invite  one  of  these  illuminati 
to  explain  himself,  he  will  tell  you,  with  doctoral  solemnity,  that 
his  object  is  to  train  youths  for  their  future  careers.  Agreed ; 
but  how  is  it  to  bo  done?  Are  all  men  carpenters  ?  are  all  men. 
workers  in  iron  ?  are  all  men  factory  operatives  ?  Consider,  too, 
the  endless  variety  of  Mr.  Giffen's  ''incorporeal  functions."  "I 
must  really  ask  you  to  understand,"  replies  the  superior  beiDg, 
"that  I  am  not  advocating  the  teaching  of  particular  trades.  I 
deal  with  principles.  What  I  demand  for  our  youth  is  such  a 
training  as  will  fit  them  to  apprehend  the  scientific  principles 
which  underlie  mechanical  processes.  By  this  means  Hodge  be- 
comes a  dab  at  constructing  a  silo  ;  Grimes,  the  miner,  deserts  his 
bulldog  lor  the  study  of  metallurgy  ;  Ham  Peggotty  nets  his  her- 
ring by  the  lights  of  nautical  astronomy.  The  builder  no  longer 
scamps  his  work,  fired  by  a  noble  emulation  in  applying  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  Hygiene.  Even  Tommy  Atkins  is  enabled  Id  lecture  his 
commanding  officer  on  tin- chemical  properties  of  explosives.  In  the 
factory  tho  workman  simply  becomes  as  his  foreman — a  beautiful 
arrangement  for  eliciting  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  And  where, 
we  falteringly  ask,  is  the  mundane  instrument  for  effecting  this 
bright,  this  astounding  revolution  ?  There,  replies  tho  sago  ;  and 
straightway  the  air  becomes  vocal  with  the  sweet  solicitations  of 
a  well-known  charmer  in  the  Brompton  Road.  "Come,"  alio 
murmurs  amorously,  "  to  your  own  South  Kensington,  with  her 
twenty-live  science  subjects  and  her  twenty-three  art  stages.  Are 
they  not  enough  H  Then  more  shall  be  added.  It  shall  go  hard 
but  I  will  content  you.  I  will  steep  your  budding  artisan  up  to 
tho  lips  in  technical  instruction — on  paper.  I  will  teach  him  to 
apprehend  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  mechanical 
processes — in  twenty  lessons." 

These  oracular  deliverances,  this  craze  for  a  larger  application 
of  science  to  industry,  tho  alliance  for  this  object  between  interested 
busybodies  and  zealots  of  the  laboratory,  is  not  unknown  to  the 
experience  of  the  Old  Firm.  It  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  An  eminent  traveller  of  those  times  has  placed  on  record 
Ms  experience  of  an  island  in  which  a  system  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion had  been  universally  adopted.  As  he  happened  to  be  ill-clad, 
a  tailor  was  fetched  to  take  his  measure  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 
■"This  operator,"  he  tells  us,  "did  his  office  after  a  different 
manner  lrom  those  of  his  trade  in  Europe.  He  first  took  my 
attitude  by  a  quadrant,  and  then  with  rule  and  compasses  described 
the  dimensions  and  outlines  of  my  whole  body,  all  which  he 
•entered  upon  paper ;  and  in  six  days  brought  my  clothes  very  ill 
made  and  quite  out  of  shape  by  happening  to  make  a  mistake  of 
■a  figure  in  the  calculation."  Other  industries  came  under  his 
observation.  "  Their  houses  are  very  ill  built,  the  walls  bevil, 
without  one  right  angle  in  any  apartment,  and  this  defect  arises 
from  the  contempt  they  bear  to  practical  geometry,  which  they 
despise  as  vulgar  and  mechanical,  those  instructions  they  give 
being  too  refined  for  tho  intellects  of  their  workmen,  which 
occasion  perpetual  mistakes.  And  though  they  are  dexterous 
enough  upon  paper,  in  the  management  of  the  rule,  the  pencil, 
and  the  divider,  yet  in  the  common  actions  and  behaviour  of 
life  I  have  not  seen  a  more  clumsy,  awkward,  and  unhandy 
people."  Of  course  the  system  of  instruction  for  youth  did  not 
escape  notice.  He  visited  the  professors  and  their  schools.  The 
pupils  were  ranged  on  each  side  of  a  square  frame,  into  which 
their  teacher  bad  emptied  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  lads,  at  his  command,  took  each  of  them  hold  of 
an  iron  handle,  whereof  there  were  forty  fixed  round  the  edges  of 
the  frame,  and  giving  them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  disposition 
of  the  words  was  entirely  changed.  "  Six  hours  a  day,"  continues 
our  traveller,  "  the  young  students  were  employed  in  this  labour, 
and  the  professor  showed  me  several  volumes  in  large  folio  already 
collected  of  broken  sentences  which  he  intended  to  piece  together, 
and  out  of  these  rich  materials  to  give  the  world  a  complete  body 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences ;  which,  however,  might  be  still  im- 
proved and  much  expedited  if  the  public  would  raise  a  fund  for 
making  and  employing  five  hundred  such  frames  and  oblige  the 
managers  to  contribute  in  common  their  several  collections."  It  is 
singular  that  the  twin  ideas  of  putting  the  Seventh  Standard  under 
scientific  treatment,  and  of  doing  it  out  of  the  rates,  should  be 
traceable  to  this  unacknowledged  source  of  information,  for  amoug 
all  their  wanderings  abroad  in  search  of  evidence  on  technical  in- 
struction we  cannot  find  that  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson  and  his 
colleagues  ever  visited  Laputa. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  elementary  education  to  be  regarded  as 
the  vile  corpus  upon  which  every  charlatan,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, may  experiment.  It  is  a  pie  into  which  every  Jack  Horner, 
political,  scientific,  and  philauthropical,  must  needs  put  in  a 
finger.  And  the  method  of  all  is  alike.  They  begin  by  ignoring 
facts,  and  conjuring  up  a  purely  visionary  and  Utopian  state  of 
things.  They  see  before  them,  in  what  they  are  pleased  to 
■consider  their  mind's  eye,  a  host  of  little  boys  and  girls  all 
•coming  regularly  to  school,  and  all  continuing  there  till  they  are 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  Then  they  assume  that  all  these 
can  read,  write,  and  cipher  beautifully;  that  in  such  matters  as 
grammar,  geography,  and  history  they  are  all  adepts.  And  upon 
this  air-drawn  rose-tinted  scaffold  each  proceeds  to  build  his 
pet  shanty.  Wkat  to  add  is  a  mere  question  of  choice.  Your 
course  3  too  purely  literary,  cries  one  wiseacre,  I  will  trouble 
you  to  make  room  for  drawing  and  handicraft  work.  Modern 
languages!  shrills  another,  and  there  comes  a  well-known  and 
expansive  echo  back,  even  from  the  Swiss  mountains — "Ay, 
modern  languages— upon  a  popular  basis."  Shorthand  and  political 
economy,  cackles  a  projector.  Experimental  teaching  and  demon- 
stration !  cries  a  pundit  of  science.  And  then,  as  a  fitting  climax 
to  this  orgy  of  impossible  suggestion,  it  is  roundly  asserted  that 
the  "  local  authority,"  in  loco  parentis,  is  entitled  to  "  regulate  the 
last  two  years  of  the  school  life,  with  a  view  to  the  necessities  of 
the  district."  Charming  illustration  of  the  true  Radical  temper 
in  its  dealings  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  as  a  squib  upon 
the  Platonic  relation  of  the  child  to  the  State,  worthy  a  place  in 
the  next  comic  version  of  the  Republic  I  When  we  turn  from 
elementary  education  as  viewed  through  the  lenses  of  philosophers 
to  the  elementary  education  photographed  in  Blue  Books,  what 
do  we  discover  P  Some  three  million  children,  more  or  less  under 
instruction,  all  taught  on  the  vicious  principle  of  a  shilling  for 
a  shilling'sworth  of  cram.  Attendance  at  school  wretchedly 
irregular,  visitors,  beadles,  magistrates,  and  "  blessed  compulsion  " 
notwithstanding.    As  if  the  natural  instinct  to  truancy  were  not 


sufficiently  efficacious,  carefully  contrived  holes,  called  exemption 
standards,  through  which  half-fledged  pupils  are  slipping  from 
school  in  thousands.  Reading,  which  some  plain  folk  ^ill  think 
should  precede  science  and  modern  languages,  as  a  rule,  miserably, 
almost  scandalously,  ill-taught.  Perhaps  the  sapient  simpleton 
who  opines  that  (he  present  course  of  instruction  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  too  "purely  literary,"  will  deign  to  Cast  his  <  ye  over  the 
Education  Reports  for  the  years  1885-86.  He  will  find  some 
evidence  in  them  which  may  remove  his  apprehensions.  It  may 
console  him  to  road  such  statements  as  the  following — from  one 
inspector,  that  he  wondered  why  the  reading  was  so  bad  till  ho 
heard  the  reading  lesson  given,  and  then  his  wonder  was  that 
children  ever  learnt  to  read  at  all ;  from  another,  that  children  in 
his  district  leave  school  unable  to  read  an  "  ordinary  "  book;  from 
a  third,  that  picked  scholars  competing  for  an  exhibition  were 
unable  to  read  tho  trial  book  placed  before  them.  And  it  is  upon 
this  state  of  things  that  we  are  invited  to  make  a  new  scientific 
departure.  It  is  with  its  mainmast  in  this  rickety  condition,  thus 
scantily  found  in  necessaries,  with  a  dangerous  leakage  in  its  hold, 
that  the  bulky  old  seven-decker,  Elementary  Education,  with  a 
philosopher  for  pilot  and  a  dreamer  at  the  helm,  is  to  hoist  sail, 
and  stagger  out  of  port  in  quest  of  new  ventures. 

To  the  gentry  who  can  extract  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers 
all  things  are  easy,  but  to  less  ingenious  people  the  breeding  of 
this  new  and  superior  kind  of  artisan  to  be  loaled  by  Technical 
Instruction  out  of  Science  is  not  quite  so  simple.  To  begin  with, 
Is  it  the  concern  of  primary  or  of  secondary  instruction  ?  If  the 
former,  might  it  not  be  well,  before  decreeing  new  science-teach- 
ing for  a  select  few,  the  sons  of  schoolmasters  and  other  well-to- 
do  parents,  to  look  to  the  aforesaid  holes  through  which  the  boys 
who  constitute  the  future  supply  of  our  working  population  are 
sloping  from  school  en  masse  at  ten  or  eleven  ?  If  the  latter,  has 
not  the  moment  arrived  for  acting  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  that  pox  clamantis  in  sicco  which  has  for  so  long  in- 
geminated "  Organize  your  secondary  instruction  "?  We  know,  of 
course,  of  those  tadpole  institutions  called  "  higher  elementary," 
which  the  ambition  of  certain  School  Boards  and  their  maw  for 
indulging  it  at  another's  expense,  have  succeeded  in  foisting  upon 
the  rates ;  but  is  it  quite  honest,  in  order  to  possess  oneselt  of 
the  convenience  of  a  rating  authority,  to  call  things  by  their 
wrong  names,  and  drive  a  coach  and  horses  through  the  definition 
of  an  elementary  school  provided  in  Mr.  Forster's  Act  ?  Would 
it  not  be  more  straightforward,  if  something  must  be  done,  to 
empower  Municipalities  and,  outside  them,  County  Boards  to  es- 
tablish schools,  confessedly  technical  and  not  elementary,  with  a  fee 
and  a  code  of  their  own  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  children  of 
the  working  class  would  reach  them ;  that  they  would  be  continu- 
ation schools  a  non  continuando.  We  should  at  least  be  rid  of 
the  pedants  who,  like  their  ancestry  in  the  reign  of  the  Merry 
Monarch,  imagine  they  can  drop  their  gold  fish  of  science  in  the 
brimming  bowl  of  primary  instruction  without  spilling  any  of  its 
contents.  In  the  elementary  school  proper  what  rearrangement 
of  the  time-table  is  desirable  with  a  view  to  make  it  the  nursery 
of  the  artisan  rather  than  of  the  clerk  ?  Drawing,  Anschauungs- 
unterricht,  manual  training,  is  chorussed  in  reply.  Each  excellent 
in  itself;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  to  squeeze  in  new  lessons  with- 
out displacing  some  of  the  old,  will  some  one  say  what  part  of  the 
existing  cargo  shall  be  pitched  overboard?  History,  there  is 
none  to  pitch,  because  it  is  practically  extinct.  Geography,  since 
it  has  been  dubbed  "  commercial,"  is  sacrosanct.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  strange  conglomerate  called  "  English,"  a  good  bit  of  which 
might  be  spared,  but  for  which,  in  days  when  the  vane  on 
Sheffield  Town  Hall  did  not  point  so  strongly  to  "  technical,"  Mr. 
Mundella  felt  a  paternal  fondness.  In  a  word,  what  of  the  present 
curriculum  can  we  best  afford  to  part  with  ?  Or,  braving  a  howl 
from  the  Associated  Teachers,  shall  we  cut  the  knot  by  lengthen- 
ing the  English  school  hours  to  the  dimension  of  the  French  or 
German  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  manual  training  of  some  sort 
should  not  be  placed  in  all  schools  on  a  footing  of  equal  encourage- 
ment ?  Is  there  the  very  smallest  reason  for  basing  a  physical 
employment  upon  an  intellectual  qualification  '?  These  are  a  few 
of  the  questions  which  the  managing  clerks  of  the  Old  Firm 
would  do  well  to  ponder  during  the  recess  with  a  view  to  future 
action. 


ICELAND. 

A FEW  weeks  ago  we  deprecated  the  exaggeration  with  which 
English  and  French  newspapers,  on  the  very  slightest  autho- 
rity, were  repeating  this  year,  as  usual,  the  parrot-cry  about 
famine  in  Iceland.  We  then  laid  before  our  readers  evidence 
which  led  us  to  believe  that,  so  far  from  being  a  year  of  ex- 
ceptional distress  in  Iceland,  the  present  would  be  found  to  have 
been  a  particularly  favourable  season.  Our  prediction  has  been 
completely  realized.  According  to  the  latest  despatches,  the 
summer  of  1887  has  been  the  warmest  and  most  healthful  in  the 
memory  of  man.  The  hay-harvest,  even  in  the  North  Province,  is 
above  the  average  in  quantity  and  value.  In  most  of  the  fjords, 
and  especially  in  the  great  Bay  of  Faxe,  the  captures  of  fish 
have  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  delicious  summer  suddenly 
broke  up  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  snow  fell  on  the  following 
day  ;  but  the  fine  weather  had  lasted  as  long  as  was  necessary  for 
the  crops.  In  the  north  of  the  island  polar-ice  has  obstinately 
clung  about  one  or  two  promontories  near  Huuafioa  and  Skaga- 
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fjord,  but  this  has  not  prevented  the  season  from  being  a  mild  one 
close  under  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  extraordinary  legends  about  starvation  in  Iceland  this  year 
have  caused  considerable  bewilderment  as  well  as  annoyance  in 
the  country  itself.  The  distinguished  Icelandic  naturalist,  Dr. 
Thorvald  Thoroddsen,  who  has  just  returned  to  Reykjavik  from  a 
scientific  expedition  to  the  West  Province,  has  suggested  in  an 
Icelandic  newspaper  that  these  stories  are  the  result  of  a  mis- 
understanding with  regard  to  an  actual  calamity  of  another  kind. 
This  was  the  death  in  the  spring  of  this  year  by  typhoid  fever  of 
no  less  than  sixty-two  out  of  the  population  of  four  hundred  souls 
inhabiting  the  remote  parish  of  llornstrandir,  in  Or.  When  the 
fever  had  worn  itself  out  of  this  unhappy  community,  llornstrandir 
was  attacked  by  scurvy,  and  there  were  several  fatal  cases.  All 
this  caused  great  terror  and  distress,  and  vague  rumours  of  un- 
exampled disaster  spread  from  this  distant  parish  to  other  parts  of 
Iceland.  But  Dr.  Thoroddsen,  who  has  lately  visited  llornstrandir, 
asserts  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  parish  a  single 
case  of  death  from  hunger.  He  thinks,  however,  that  an  echo  of 
this  terrible  succession  of  calamities  is  the  source  of  the  story 
■which  has  been  repeated  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe. 


THE  PACIFIC  ROUTE. 

IT  is  certainly  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Cabinet 
has  arranged,  in  concert  with  the  Dominion  Government,  to 
subsidize  a  monthly  mail  service  between  Vancouver  and  the  Far 
East.  In  so  doing  Ministers  have  fulfilled  the  earnest  wishes  of 
the  majority  in  the  Canadian  Parliament.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  Sir  John  Macdonald  has  pressed  very  strongly  for  this  sub- 
vention to  the  Canadian  Pacific  line.  Perhaps  insistence  upon 
the  intimate  relations  between  the  National  or  Canadian  pro- 
gramme in  the  Dominion  and  the  success  of  the  Great  Trunk 
Railway  is  hardly  necessary.  We  may,  however,  once  more  re- 
mark that,  if  the  through  route  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
sea-boards  which  the  Canadian  Government  has  established  at 
a  heavy  cost  fails  to  pay  its  way,  and  becomes  an  intolerable 
burden  on  the  country,  the  result  may  be  disastrous.  The 
Manitoba  agitation  has  already  given  us  a  foretaste  of  the  direc- 
tion which  the  opposition  policy,  encouraged  by  such  a  failure, 
would  take,  although  the  conflict  between  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment and  the  Provincial  Legislature  happily  now  bills  fair  to  be 
confined  to  the  Courts.  A  closer  dependence  on  the  American 
railway  system  would  foster  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  complete 
commercial  union  with  the  States.  It .  is  on  these  lines  that 
Canada  will  move  away,  if  she  ever  does  move  away,  from  the 
British  connexion  towards  absorption  into  her  great  neighbour. 
The  decision  of  the  Government  may,  therefore,  contribute  some 
support  to  that  policy  which  is  identical  with  Imperial  interests,  and 
has  found  no  prominent  opponent  in  Canada,  except  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  they  were  practically  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  support  of  one  distinct  policy  in  Canada 
increased  the  difficulties  of  the  decision  for  Ministers.  Supposing 
that  policy  to  break  down  in  the  future,  they  will  be  responsible 
for  an  unprofitable  investment.  For  the  Canadian  Pacific  route 
•would  be  useless  to  the  Imperial  Government  unless  it  could 
retain  entire  control  of  the  line  in  time  of  war,  a  condition  mani- 
festly impracticable  if  the  political  predominance  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  exerted  over  Canada.  In  coming  to  their  resolu- 
tion, accordingly,  the  Ministry  have  taken  a  bold  course,  and 
therefore,  as  human  affairs  go,  probably  the  safest  course.  They 
have  proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  national  destinies  of  Canada 
and  in  the  permanence  of  the  Imperial  connexion.  Upon  exami- 
nation of  the  terms  on  which  the  subsidy  is  granted,  though 
there  is  much  that  is  satisfactory,  regret  is  unavoidable  that  the 
Government  have  not  seen  their  way  to  give  a  subvention  for 
a  fortnightly  instead  of  a  monthly  service.  The  difference  in  cost 
is  stated  not  to  exceed  15,000/.  in  the  year;  while  a  fortnightly 
service  would  have  materially  increased  the  chances  of  the  route 
establishing  itself  in  popular  and  commercial  favour.  It  looks, 
indeed,  as  if  the  well-known  timidity  of  the  Post  Office  had  im- 
posed limits  on  a  bolder  venture.  The  precise  saving  of  time 
which  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  route  cannot  a3 
yet  be  accurately  calculated.  But  it  will  in  any  case  be  considerable. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  will  shorten  the  distance  to  Ilong-kong  by 
at  least  two  days,  reduce  the  time  between  England  and  Shanghai 
by  some  five  to  seven  days,  and  bring  Yokohama  a  fortnight  nearer 
to  us.  This  saving  should  do  something  to  counterbalance  the 
obvious  disadvantages  of  the  double  transhipment. 

But  the  mercantile  advantages  of  the  new  route  are  secondary 
to  its  .strategical  importance,  supposing  this  to  bo  secured,  as  it 
must  be,  by  a  cable  between  British  Columbia  and  Australia,  of 
which  the  heads  at  each  end  should  be  well  fortified.  The  Govern- 
ment, indeed,  has  amply  recognized  these  strategical  qualities  by 
directing  that  the  steamers  of  the  new  service  shall  be  built  sub- 
ject to  Admiralty  inspection.  They  are  to  have  a  speed  of  fourteen 
.knots,  and  to  be  capable  of  conversion  into  armed  cruisers.  A 
special  clause  in  the  joint  agreement  also  provides  for  the  rapid 
transit  of  Imperial  troops  and  munitions  of  war  at  lixed  rates. 
The  net  result  of  these  arrangement-)  18  therefore  to  provide  a 
Well-gliarded  alternative  lino  of  communication  to  the  Ear  East 
and  India.  Too  much  significance  can  hardly  be  attached  to 
this.    No  scheme  of  neutralization  could  ever  preclude  the  pos- 


sibility of  the  Suez  Canal  being  wrecked  or  temporarily  blocked 
by  an  unscrupulous  enemy,  and  the  route  round  the  Cape  is  be- 
coming daily  more  exposed  to  political  and  strategical  dangers. 
Unfortunately,  our  present  satisfaction  at  this  vital  addition  of 
strength  to  the  Imperial  position  recalls  the  previous  failure 
of  the  Government  in  one  particular.  We  are  constrained  to 
question  once  more  the  abandonment  of  Port  Hamilton,  which 
had  been  secured  to  this  country  by  the  last  efforts  of  that 
prudent  and  far-seeing  statesman  Sir  Harry  Partes.  No  valid 
reason  has  ever  been  given  for  its  evacuation,  and  we  strongly 
suspect  that  no  valid  reason  exists.  It  is  as  certain  as  any 
forecast  can  be  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  our 
commerce  in  the  Pacific  and  the  new  Pacific  route  would  be 
attacked  by  cruisers  operating  from  Yladivostock.  Port  Hamilton 
would  not  only  have  served  as  a  valuable  outpost  against  the 
Pacific  provinces  of  Russia,  but  it  would  have  given  valuable 
subsidiary  support  to  the  new  Imperial  highway. 


QUACK  MEDICINES. 

1.  .•  "  '  ,  • 

Holloway's  Ointment  and  Pilxs^ 

THE  enormous  sum  annually  received  under  the  Patent 
Medicine  Act  forms  a  striking  monument  to  the  credulity  of 
the  British  public.  At  the  first  glance  it  seems  extraordinary 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  people  should  be  taken  in  by  the  pur- 
veyors of  drugs  that  are  often  positively  hurtful,  and  are  nearly 
always  dangerous  when  administered  without  proper  medical, 
advice.  But  there  is  a  certain  curious  charm  in  the  reassuring 
words  which  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  on  the  wrapper  that 
envelops  the  quack  medicine,  and  in  the  advertisements  which 
herald  its  supposed  efficacy — "  This  invaluable  remedy  is  pro- 
tected by  the  Government  stamp,  without  which  none  is  genuine." 
The  Government  stamp  on  the  wrapper  has  probably  more  weight 
with  the  purchaser  than  have  the  voluminous  testimonials  that, 
are  contained  within  it,  Asa  matter  of  fact,  it  is  of  about  the 
same  value  as  a  guarantee  of  the  medicine  as  was  the  old  news- 
paper stamp  of  the  contents  of  the  journal  on  which  it  was  im- 
pressed. Of  course  the  Government  stamp  guarantees  nothing 
except  the  fact  that  the  duty  has  been  paid. 

The  late  Mr.  Skey  used  often  to  astonish  the  younger  members 
of  his  class  at  St.  Bartholomew's  by  a  description  of  two  precisely 
similar  cases,  upon  one  of  which  nearly  all  the  drugs  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  had  been  exhibited,  while  the  other  had  been  left 
to  nature.  The  result  in  the  first  case  was  disastrous  ;  the  result 
in  the  second  case  was  a  triumph.  Of  course  Mr.  Skey  told  the 
story  in  question  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  theory  of  the  vis 
medicatrix  natures.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  profane  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  curative  power  of  nature. 
When  by  its  effects  au  afflicted  person  becomes  healed  or  a 
malade  imaginaire  feels  himself  for  a  time  to  be  an  ordinary 
human  being,  the  first  question  asked  is,  "  What  did  he  take  ?  " 
and,  indeed,  many  ascribe  the  cure  to  a  special  dispensation  of 
Providence.  It  is  to  the  vis  medicatrix  natures  that  the  inert 
class  of  quack  remedies  owe  their  popularity  ;  and  the  purchaser, 
sometimes  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  still  more  often  from 
the  hope  of  seeing  his  name  in  print,  immediately  fires  off  a 
glowing  and  exaggerated  testimonial  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
nostrum. 

Patent  medicines  may  be  divided  into  four  classes :  — 

1.  Efficient  remedies  (for  even  among  quack  medicines  there 
are  undoubtedly  some  efficient  remedies),  such  as  numerous  simple 
aperient  pills,  fruit  salts,  and  effervescent  mixtures  and  powders^ 
which  are  sold  as  resembling  the  constituents  of  natural  mineral 
waters. 

2.  Inert  preparations,  or  placebos,  as  they  are  termed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. — In  this  class  we  place  most  of  the 
proprietary  foods,  which,  as  a  rule,  consist  of  baked  flour,  pow- 
dered lentils,  and  harmless  farinaceous  materials.  These  com- 
pounds, it  is  almost  needless  to  state,  act  purely  through  the 
imagination. 

3.  Powerful  drugs,  which  should  never  be  administered  save  by 
the  advice  of  an  expert,  and  the  reckless  self-administration  of 
which  constantly  produces  the  most  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
results,  while  in  some  cases  directly  illegal  use  of  them  is  easy. — 
In  this  class  we  may  instance  one  medicine,  the  active  ingredient 
of  which  is  iodide  of  potassium.  Clearly  drugs  such  as  this  are 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  yet  there  are  people  with  such  a 
measure  of  faith  that  they  take  them  as  light-heartedly  as  if  they 
were  drinking  sugar  and  water. 

4.  Poisons. — The  various  preparations  of  chlorodyne  come  under 
this  head.  Now  chlorodyne  is  mainly  composed  of  chloroform, 
opium,  and  Indian  hemp — three  most  dangerous  drugs ;  and  yet 
there  are  people  who  are  continually  and  recklessly  dosing  them- 
selves  with  this  nostrum,  until  in  time  they  cannot  do  without  it. 
And  then  the  end  is  not  long  in  coming. 

It  is  claimed  for  most  nostrums  that  they  are  infallible. 
Now  this  is  very  comforting  to  the  weak  mind.  The  unhappy 
sufferer  runs  his  eye  down  the  list  of  disorders  and  ailments  that 
the  sovereign  remedy  that  he  has  just  come  across  is  guaranteed 
to  cure.  lie  invariably  finds  amongst  the  number  his  own 
special  complaint.  His  imagination  is  acted  upon  at  once,  in- 
comes the  vis  medicatrix  natural,  and  he  very  possibly  recovers. 
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Should  this  prove  to  bo  tho  case,  ho  becomes  lor  the  rest  of 
his  life  an  unpaid  advertisement  of  tho  particular  nostrum  in 

Suestion.  It  is  a  very  common  belief  among  the  lowor  classes 
mt  all  patent  medicines  are  the  property  of  the  Government, 
being  valuable  remedies  which  have  been  purchased  for  vast 
sums,  and  are  sold  by  a  paternal  Government  for  tho  public  pood. 
The  credulity  of  a  large  section  of  tho  community  in  reference  to 
these  matters  is  little  short  of  marvellous.  No  human  being  of 
sound  mind  would  knowingly  submit  his  chin  to  an  amateur 
barber,  nor  being  innocent  of  the  culinary  art  would  ho  attempt 
(if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it)  to  cook  his  own  dinner,  lie 
would  as  soon  think  of  cleaning  his  own  watch  or  making  his 
own  clothes.  Yet  a  vast  number  of  people,  presumably  sane,  have 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  placing  their  bodies  and  the  lives 
thereof  in  tho  hands  of  dangerous  and  dishonest  quacks.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  result  is  precisely  what 
might  reasonably  have  been  predicted,  and  tho  last  case  of  the 
unfortunate  snflerer  is  considerably  worse  than  the  first. 

It  is  generally  reported  that  the  ointment  and  pills  of  the  late 
"  Professor  "  Ilolloway  (why  Professor  we  are  not  aware)  are 
simply  useful  and  harmless  preparations  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as  resin  ointment  and  compound  aloes 
pill.  If  not  absolutely  correct,  this  speculation  is,  at  all  events, 
not  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Preparations  such  as  these  come 
under  the  head  of  benignant  remedies.  Taken  occasionally,  and 
used  in  moderation,  they  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  very  pos- 
sibly do  a  certain  amount  of  good.  A  mild  aperient  often 
gives  the  necessary  fillip  to  the  constitution,  and  a  little 
resin  ointment  to  a  sore  finger  is  better  than  poppy  or 
mandragora,  or  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world.  But  the 
"  Professor's "  preparations  are  not  exactly  a  panacea.  Wo  are 
afraid  that  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  has  been  left  out  of  the 
calculation  altogether  in  the  list  of  testimonials  which  describe 
the  successful  cure  by  means  of  these  wonderful  pills  and  oint- 
ment of  all  the  numerous  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  "  Pro- 
fessor "  advertised  his  nostrums  literally  from  China  to  Peru,  and, 
of  course,  he  had  his  reward.  One  has  only  to  go  on  telling  people 
a  thing  long  enough  and  loudly  enough  to  get  them  in  time  to 
believe  it.  It  certainly  costs  a  good  deal  to  blow  the  brazen 
trumpet  properly,  but  the  money  so  expended  returns  with  some- 
thing like  ten  thousand  per  cent,  profit.  That  the  harvest  is  a 
rich  one  the  magnificent  establishment  that  the  "  Professor  " — ■ 
to  his  credit,  be  it  said — has  bequeathed  to  his  countrymen  suffi- 
ciently testifies. 

With  regard  to  "  Ilolloway's  Pills  "  their  very  mildness  and 
simplicity  is  the  chief  cause  of  their  success.  An  habitual  and 
increasing  use  of  any  drug  tends,  as  in  the  case  of  opium- 
eating,  for  example,  to  render  the  consumption  of  that  drug 
a  necessity  of  existence  ;  and,  of  course,  its  continuous  ex- 
hibition in  the  same  form  necessitates  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  dose.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every 
medical  man  that  there  are  persons  who  every  day  of  their  lives 
take  an  enormous  and  ever-increasing  quantity  of  simple  pro- 
prietary medicines.  These  remedies  are  comparatively  harmless 
when  taken  at  intervals,  but  are  extremely  dangerous  when 
taken  daily.  The  medicine  in  question  has  become  to  these 
unfortunates  as  much  a  necessity  of  their  lives  as  is  his  daily  dose 
of  opium  to  the  besotted  Oriental.  There  is  one  paragraph  in  the 
advertisement  which  is  common  to  the  advertisements  of  most 
such  remedies.  It  is  that  the  medicine  has  the  ellect  of  purifying 
the  blood.  It  is  an  inherent  weakness  of  the  human  race  to 
suppose  that  its  blood  is  contaminated.  Consequently  there  are 
enthusiasts  who  go  on  daily  taking  increasing  doses  of  the  pills. 
Now  the  action  of  the  pills  is  principally  confined  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  intestines,  and  the  result  of  taking  overdoses 
is  invariable  and  inevitable.  When  this  has  happened,  as  it 
assuredly  will,  the  sufferer  runs  his  eyes  down  the  list  of  testi- 
monials, and  tinds  that  for  this  very  disorder,  the  result  of  his 
credulity,  the  wonderful  ointment  of  the  "  Professor "  is  the 
sovereign  remedy.  He  naturally  hurries  to  the  chemist  and 
purchases  a  box  of  Holloway's  Ointment,  duly  protected  by  the 
Government  stamp.  For  this  he  has  to  pay  a  considerable  sum. 
Did  he  but  know  it  the  same  chemist  would  be  glad  to  sell  him  a 
whole  ounce  of  resin  ointment  for  a  penny.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  how  a  simple  and  comparatively  harmless  nostrum  may 
become  really  dangerous,  and  be  the  cause  of  serious  injury.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  Ilolloway's  Ointment  may  also  bo  used 
with  great  advantage  for  cleaning  and  preserving  saddlery. 


REVIEWS. 


HINDU  LAW  AND  ENGLISH  JUDGES.* 

NO  part  of  the  work  of  the  English  Government  in  India  is  to 
the  student  of  political  and  social  systems  more  profoundly 
interesting  or  more  rich  in  instructive  phenomena  than  that  which 
is  concerned  with  tho  administration  of  the  law;  and  no  part  of 
it  assuredly  has  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  population  and 
exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  on  its  attitude' towards  the 
ruliDg  power,  its  sense  of  morality,  and  the  general  theory  of  life, 
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which  will  form  tho  practical  creed  of  future  generations.  Tho 
English  Courts  in  India,  despite  their  inevitable  shortcomings, 
have  deeply  impressed  tho  popular  imagination  ;  they  are  resorted 
to  by  vast  anil  ever-increasing  multitudes,  notwithstanding  tho 
fact  that  litigation  is  taxed  to  a  degree  which  might  have  well 
been  expected  to  bo  prohibitive.  Every  opportunity  of  appeal  is 
greedily  seized  by  litigants  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  original 
decision,  but  who  have  sufficient  faith  in  our  system  to  encounter 
tho  trouble  and  expense  of  gelling  a  hearing  from  a  superior 
tribunal.  The  promoters  of  social  reform  in  India  have  on  soveral 
occasions  attempted  to  substitute  popular  courts  of  arbitration  for 
tho  regular  Civil  Courts,  and  thus  evade  the  technicalities,  the 
delays,  the  expense,  and  other  hardships  incidental  to  a  system  of 
judicial  administration,  conducted  by  foreigners,  often  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  almost  always,  to  a  large  extent,  on  tho  principles  of 
a  foreign  law.  Every  attempt  of  the  kind  has  been  signally  un- 
successful;  nor  have  the  ellbrtsof  the  Government  to  encourage 
resort  to  private  arbitration  by  providing  for  it  in  the  Code  of 
Procedure  met  with  much  more  encouragement.  Nothing  appears 
to  be  more  certain  than  that  the  people  of  India  chooso  rather  to 
have  their  rights  determined  in  the  regularly  constituted  Courts — 
dilatory,  technical,  and  costly  as  they  are — than  to  submit  them 
to  less  formal  adjudication  by  tribunals  which,  whatever  their 
other  recommendations,  do  not  afford  the  same  guarantee  for 
thoroughness,  knowledge,  and  incorruptibility. 

The  task  of  administering  justice  to  communities  so  vast,  so 
heterogeneous,  and  so  disorganized  as  the  various  nations  of  India 
at  tho  period  when  the  English  assumed  the  government  of  the 
country,  was  beset  with  innumerable  inherent  difficulties  ;  and  these 
difficulties  were  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  Englishmen 
love  to  carry  their  law  with  them  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe  in 
which  they  settle,  and  that  English  lawyers  and  officials  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  any  legal  ideas,  to  follow  any  train  of  legal 
thought,  or  to  administer  any  legal  system  except  those  to  which 
their  English  education  and  experience  have  accustomed  them. 
They  found  large  portions  of  the  country  in  a  condition  but  little 
removed  from  anarchy ;  the  great  Moghul  Empire  was  in  its 
death-throes,  and  its  feebleness  was  nowhere  more  strikingly  ap- 
parent than  the  almost  complete  breakdown  of  the  machinery  for 
ascertaining  and  enforcing  private  civil  rights.  The  very  idea  of 
judicial  purity  had  vanished;  the  judicial  officer  vied  with  the 
executive  in  turning  his  opportunity  for  plunder  and  oppression  to 
the  best  account ;  the  State  itself  often  appeared  on  the  scene  as 
the  greatest  plunderer  of  all ;  great  tides  of  rapine  and  conquest 
swept  hither  and  thither  across  the  country,  breaking  down  all 
recognizable  distinctions,  all  the  barriers  which  communities  or 
individuals  bad  raised  for  self-protection,  and  leaving  nothing  in 
their  wake  but  prostrate  and  ruined  populations,  too  terrified 
and  agonized  to  think  of  anything  but  the  horrors  of  the  past 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  defence  against  future  violence.  Thus 
it  was  that,  when  Englishmen  essayed  to  govern  India,  they  found 
large  portions  of  the  country  relapsing  into  jungle,  and  many 
large  communities  without  any  semblance  of  settled  law  or  other 
check  on  the  caprices  of  individual  lawlessness.  Every  man  and 
every  community  did  what  was  right  in  their  eyes,  subject  always 
to  the  highly-important  proviso  that  it  did  not  happen  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  some  stronger  man  or  stronger  community 
to  intervene.  It  was  out  of  this  chaos  that  the  English,  in 
assuming  the  Diwanut,  undertook  to  evolve  the  framework  of  a 
judicial  administration. 

The  first  essays  in  such  an  undertaking  were  not  unlikely  to  be 
marked  by  considerable  blunders,  and  the  earliest  chapters  of  the 
English  administration  of  the  law  in  India,  especially  the  whole- 
sale importation  of  English  rules  to  fill  tho  wide  lacuna;  of  tho 
Indian  systems,  may  have  merited  the  severe  condemnation  which 
James  Mill  and  others  have  pronounced  upon  them.  Nuncomar's 
conviction  and  sentence  stood  out  to  the  public  understanding  as  a 
typical  instance  of  the  way  in  which,  in  unscrupulous  hands,  the 
unexplored  technicalities  of  the  English  system  could  be  turned 
into  an  instrument  of  oppression.  Nor  was  it  for  many  years  that 
the  new  tribunals  could  bo  raised  above  the  prevailing  standard  of 
corruption.  Gradually  the  lineaments  of  tho  project  became  more 
defined,  and  the  English  Government  found  itself  pledged  to 
administer  to  each  of  the  great  Indian  communities  its  own  law 
in  all  tho  main  incidents  of  life — to  observe  custom,  subject 
to  the  limitations  which  courts  administering  custom  necessarily 
impose  ;  and  on  those  occasions — neither  few  nor  unimportant — 
when  neither  law  nor  custom  could  be  discovered,  to  administer 
"equity  and  justice."  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  frequently  pointed  to 
the  curious  result  of  this  conscientious  resolution  on  the  part  of 
tho  ruling  power  to  administer  the  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and 
customary  law  of  tho  country.  It  gave  to  it  a  rigidity,  an  autho- 
rity, a  clearness  of  outline,  which  it  did  not  formerly  possess. 
Infinite  labour  has  been  bestowed  in  searching  into  the  so-called 
Hindu  law-books  to  find  out  laws  which  the  people,  while  fully 
admitting  their  sacredness  and  binding  authority,  had  forgotten  or 
put  aside.  The  Hindu  system,  which  had  been  a  mere  semi-fluid 
congeries  of  religious,  moral,  and  civil  injunctions,  of  which  each 
man  or  family  obeyed  us  much  or  as  littlo  as  his  convictions  and 
sentiments  suggested,  became  crystallized  into  a  settled  law, 
enunciated  by  ancient  text-writers,  explained  by  judicial  decision, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  governed  rigorously  by  judicial  prece- 
dent. By  degrees  it  became  apparent  that  tho  Hindu  law,  as 
observed  in  Bengal,  differed  in  several  important  particulars — 
I  especially  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  sons  to  the  father, 
J  and  the  power  of  the  latter  over  the  family  estate— from  that 
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observed  in  most  other  parts  of  India.  Hence  arose  what  are 
known  to  Indian  lawyers  as  the  Mit3kshara  school,  of  which 
Benares  was  regarded  as  the  headquarters,  and  which  is  followed, 
■with  some  variations,  in  Bombay  and  Madras — and  the  Dhyabhaga 
school  of  Lower  Bengal.  This  distinction,  though  prima  facie 
territorial,  is  in  its  essence  personal,  and  it  is  always  open  to  the 
litigant  to  contend  that  he  is  governed  by  some  other  law  or 
custom  than  that  of  the  country  of  his  residence.  It  frequently 
happens,  for  instance,  that  Hindus  who  come  from  the  North- 
western Provinces  to  settle  in  Bengal  carry  their  law  with  them, 
and  claim  to  have  their  disputes  settled  by  the  Mitakskara 
system.  Still  more  frequently  the  litigant  sets  up  some  local  or 
personal  custom  by  which  he  claims  to  be  exempted  from  the 
ordinary  law.  These  customs  become  especially  important,  and  at 
the  same  time  especially  difficult  of  ascertainment,  in  populations 
such  as  that  of  the  Punjab,  where  rival  races  and  religions  have 
within  recent  times  been  thrown  into  violent  collision,  where  the 
political  disturbances  have  been  serious  and  the  disorganization  of 
the  social  system  complete,  and  where  important  sections  of  tha 
population  have  never  been  brought  within  the  pale  of  strict  law, 
but  have  yielded  a  scant  obedience  to  a  precarious  or  intermittent 
authority,  governing  their  own  concerns  meanwhile  by  their  tra- 
ditionary customs.  In  certain  parts  of  India  will  be  found  races 
whose  system  differs  partially  or  fundamentally  from  the  Hindu 
law,  such  as  the  Jains,  who,  emigrating  from  Central  India,  are 
scattered  all  over  the  peninsula,  or  the  tribes  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
who  practise  polyandry  and  inherit  through  the  sister's  line. 

Arouud,  and  sometimes  through,  these  vast  primaeval  forests  of 
native  law  and  custom  the  British  Government  have  driven  a 
series  of  grand  highroads — paved,  lighted,  drained,  and  patrolled, 
provided,  in  fact,  with  all  the  latest  appliances  of  civilization. 
These  are  the  Codes,  which,  while  professing  for  the  most  part  to 
regulate  only  those  departments  which  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
religion  and  law  have  left  alone,  do  nevertheless  of  necessity 
exercise  an  important  influence  in  every  part  of  social  life.  All 
the  previously  existing  rules  of  criminal  and  civil  procedure 
and  evidence  have  been  replaced  by  exact,  well-arranged,  and 
intelligible  codes.  In  substantive  law,  such  matters  as  contracts 
in  movable  and  immovable  property,  the  relation  of  guardian  and 
ward,  principal  and  agent,  the  position  of  trustees,  testamen- 
tary dispositions,  and  the  acquisition  of  easements,  have  been  dealt 
with  in  codes,  aud  thus,  to  a  large  extent,  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  customary  law.  So  far  has  the  process  been  carried  that  Sir 
Henry  Maine  has  recently  observed  that  no  part  of  the  code  of 
substantive  civil  law  is  wanting  except  that  of  "  civil  wrongs," 
known  to  Englishmen  as  "  torts,"  aud  that  British  India  has 
become  one  of  the  few  countries  "  in  which  a  man  of  moderate  in- 
telligence, who  can  read,  may  learn  on  any  point  emerging  in  prac- 
tical life  what  is  the  law  which  should  regulate  his  conduct." 

To  this  statement  of  the  effects  of  recent  Indian  legislation  one 
most  important  exception  must  be  made,  and  its  importance  is 
such  as  to  render  the  statement  itself,  as  regards  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  fallacious.  This  exception  is,  that  the  native 
inhabitants  of  India  still  continue  to  be  governed,  in  all  matters 
connected  with  religion,  inheritance,  marriage,  caste,  and  other 
details  of  family  life,  by  their  own  law,  as  laid  down  in  their  text- 
books, moditied  by  custom  and  interpreted  by  the  Courts.  At  this 
work  of  interpretation  the  various  tribunals  have  been  employed  for 
a  century,  and  they  have  been  assisted  by  the  conscientious  labours 
of  a  succession  of  distinguished  scholars.  Each  step  forward  in 
the  task  of  investigating  the  original  sources  of  Hindu  law  has 
shown  how  much  there  was  to  learn,  how  freely  Hindu  society 
has,  in  every  age,  departed  from  its  most  revered  canons  at  the 
promptings  of  convenience  or  taste,  how  little  at  any  time  has  the 
actual  course  of  life  conformed  to  the  injunctions  of  the  most 
authoritative  text-writers,  and  how  slender  and  obscure,  in  fact, 
were  the  foundat  ions  on  which  doctrines,  the  most  widely  spread  and 
generally  accepted,  were  really  based.  The  courts  found  themselves 
committed  to  a  twofold  and,  in  some  senses,  a  contradictory  task. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  were  bound  to  administer  Hindu  law.  On 
the  other,  they  were  confronted  with  a  state  of  things  which  in- 
volved at  every  point  departures,  more  or  less  serious,  from  that 
law,  and  which  ranged  in  importance  from  widely  recognized  and 
unquestioned  rules,  such  as  those  of  the  Mitakshara  and  Dhyabhaga 
schools,  to  the  marriage  customs  of  a  single  tribe  or  the  rule  of 
succession  in  a  single  family.  They  had  thus  to  deal,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  a  written  law  embodied  in  utterances  more  akin  to 
those  of  a  pedantic  ritualist  or  ultramontane  commentator  than  of 
an  exact  and  impartial  legislator,  and  on  the  other  with  a  body 
of  custom  of  every  possible  variety  of  importance.  The  original 
text-writers  were  invariably  partisans  of  particular  doctrines,  and 
were  not  over-scrupulous  in  thoir  advocacy.  All  wrote  in  lan- 
guage the  looseness  of  which  is  simply  maddening  to  the  modern 
intellect,  endeavouring  to  derive  the  law  from  a  simple  enunciation 
of  a  definite  rule.  The  religious  sanction,  the  moral  sanction,  and 
the  legal  sanction  are  unreservedly  confused.  If,  turning  in  despair 
from  the  contradictory  utterances  of  the  text-books,  the  bewildered 
judge;  betook  himself  to  existing  custom,  he  would  find  too  often 
that  he  had  only  exchanged  one  form  of  chaos  for  another.  Each 
community,  each  family,  each  individual  would  freely  sot  up  any 
custom  that  subserved  the  particular  interest  which  it  wished  for 
the  moment,  to  support,  and  would  be  opposed  by  masses  of 
evidence,  adduced  with  equal  daring,  on  behalf  of  the  party  whose 
interest  it  was  to  show  that  no  such  custom  existed.  It  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  if,  steering  in  so  perilous  a  sea,  tribunals  have 
not  in  every  instance  kept  clear  of  rocks  and  shallows  which  no 


vigilance  could  have  detected,  and  it  is  in  a  high  degree  creditable 
to  the  patience,  zeal,  and  learning  of  Indian  civilians  and  the 
English  barristers  who  have  laboured  with  them,  that  out  of  this 
confused  material  a  well-defined,  intelligible  and,  in  the  main, 
consistent  fabric  of  civil  law  has  been  evolved,  which  the  popula- 
tion recognize  as  a  satisfactory  embodiment  of  their  divinely- 
inspired  canon,  and  by  which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out.  of  a 
hundred,  the  disputants  on  either  side  are  ready  and  desirous  to 
have  their  rights  adjudicated.  It  in  no  degree  detracts  from  that 
merit  that  some  obscurities  and  even  inconsistencies  should  still 
remain,  that  opinions  should  differ  as  to  the  rule  that  ought  in 
particular  circumstances  to  be  applied,  aud  that  different  views 
should  be  entertained  of  the  general  result  according  to  the  stand- 
point from  which  it  is  observed  and  the  special  idiosyncrasy  or 
experience  of  the  observer. 

The  work  now  under  review  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  such  differences  may  arise,  of  the  importance  which  they 
may  assume  in  the  mind  to  which  they  may  present  themselves, 
and  of  the  almost  fanatical  zeal  which  they  may  arouse  in  tem- 
peraments to  which  controversy  is  congenial.  The  author  is  a 
geutleman  who  for  many  years  occupied  one  of  the  tribunals  im- 
mediately subordinate  to  the  High  Court  of  Madras,  and  which 
supply,  in  the  due  course  of  promotion,  the  civilian  members  of 
that  court.  lie  has  on  several  occasions  thought  it  expedient 
and  becoming  to  take  exception  in  no  very  temperate  language  to 
the  course  of  judicial  decision  in  the  tribunal  to  which  his  own 
judgments  are  appealable.  He  considers  that  the  true  principles 
of  decision  have  been  overlooked,  that  the  text-books,  which  for 
a  century  past  have  been  regarded  as  authoritative,  are  undeserving 
of  attention,  and  that  the  existing  customs  of  the  country  have 
been,  and  are,  systematically  disregarded  by  the  courts ;  and  he 
recommends  either  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  customs  of  the  various  tribes  and  castes 
of  Madras,  or  of  a  Commission  of  native  Pundits  to  report  on 
the  books,  or  parts  of  books,  which,  in  their  opinion,  contain  the 
customary  law  of  the  several  castes  ;  these  books  should  then  be 
translated  aud  their  contents  codified.  In  support  of  his  con- 
tention, Mr.  Nelson  sets  forth  fifteen  instances,  which  he  denotes 
as  "  false  principles,"  which  the  Madras  High  Court  has,  in  his 
opinion,  wrongfully  adopted  in  its  enunciation  of  the  Hiudu 
law ;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  he  urges,  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  the  issue  of  a  Commission  such  as  that  just  described,  and 
the  passing  of  an  enactment  which  should  "  recognize  and 
procLiiui  the  general  right  of  the  Indian  to  consult  his  own  in- 
clination in  all  matters  of  marriage,  adoption,  alienation,  testation, 
and  the  like."  We  are  not  surprised  that  such  a  proposal  should 
be  deuounced  by  one  of  the  ablest,  most,  learned,  and  most  ex- 
perienced civilians  who  ever  sat  on  an  Indian  Bench,  as  calculated 
"  to  be  productive  of  extreme  inconvenience  and  public  mischief, 
not  to  say  deplorable  disaster."  It  is  easy  to  see  the  grounds  for 
this  condemnation.  The  proposed  Act  would  stretch  the  rule 
as  to  the  recognition  of  custom  to  a  length  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  anarchy.  At  present  custom 
is  regarded  within  certain  prescribed  limits ;  it  is  possible  that 
those  limits  may  have  been  somewhat  too  rigidly  defined  on 
some  occasions ;  but  we  do  not  understand  Mr.  Nelson  to  con- 
tend that  such  is  now  the  case.  For  a  century  past  litigants  have 
been  resting  their  rights  on  custom,  and  bringing  such  evidence 
as  was  available  in  its  support.  Every  year  the  customary  law  i9 
better  known  and  its  relation  to  the  written  texts  better  under- 
stood. To  interfere  with  this  slow,  safe,  and  gradual  process  by 
such  expedients  as  Mr.  Nelson  suggests  would  be  to  plunge  again 
into  the  confusion  which  the  patient  labours  of  a  century  have 
nearly  cleared  away.  Nor,  even  on  Mr.  Nelson's  own  showing,  is 
there  any  sufiicieut  cause  for  so  heroic  a  remedy.  Of  his  fifteen 
so-called  "false  principles"  he  admits  that  more  than  half  have  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years  been  "  more  or  less  completely 
disestablished "  by  the  course  of  judicial  decision.  Surely  so 
large  amount  of  automatic  rectification  should  encourage  enthu- 
siasts of  Mr.  Nelson's  order  to  exercise  more  patience  in  their 
dealings  with  views  of  the  law  with  which  they  may  not  sym- 
pathize, or  which  possibly  they  may  not  fully  understand,  more 
decent  respect  in  their  behaviour  to  the  authoritative  tribunals  to 
whom  is  committed  the  responsible  task  of  applying  an  obscure 
body  of  antique  law  to  the  relations  of  modern  life,  and  more 
hesitation  in  urging  reforms  which  men  of  wider  experience  and 
deeper  research  see  reason  to  condemn  as  unnecessary,  inexpedient, 
and  dangerous. 


PASSIONS  AND  HORSEWHIPS  * 

riHIIE  story  of  a  good  young  man  is  told  in  Passions  Subdued. 
-L  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  story  is  not  only  highly 
improving,  but  extremely  interesting.  If  it  were  less  interesting, 
it  might  be  suspected  of  being  a  tale  with  a  purpose  ;  but  all  tales 
with  purposes  are  dull,  and  J'assions  Subdued  is  not  dull,  therefore 
Passions  Subdued  is  not  a  tale  with  a  purpose,  but  only  a  talo 
from  which  those  about  to  undertake  the  education  of  children 
may  learn  many  invaluable  lessons. 

The  good  young  man  was  called  Brough  Duval.  When  he  was 
twenty-three  his  family  consisted  of  himself  and  his  two  brothers, 
Arthur,  who  was  six,  and  Alonzo,  who  was  four.    His  duty  to 
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God  ami  man  requited  that  he  should  bring  them  up  to  bo  useful 
members  of  society,  "  bo  one  of  his  first  purchases  was  a  good 
Stinging  birch  rod.  And  ho  put  the  boys  in  picturesque  Scotch 
drosses  of  black  and  white  plaid."  Plaids  of  other  colours  would 
have  served  the  purpose  equally  well ;  but  the  pattern  of  tho 
garments  selected  shows  that  Brough  knew  what  ho  was  about, 
and  the  sequel  proves  that  ho  was  quite  right  in  continuing 
to  make  his  brothers  wear  drosses  of  this  nature  right  through 
the  stoiy,  which  covers  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
After  buying  tho  birch  and  the  kilts  it  was  necessary  for  Brough 
to  choose  an  occupation,  lie  consulted  with  another  good  young 
man,  who  advised  him  to  take  a  shop.  He  said,  "  My  great 
desire  was  to  be  an  officer  in  tho  army,  and  have  men  under 
my  control,  and  fight  in  battles,"  but  added,  in  favour  of  the 
shop,  "  I  like  sway,  and  I  shall  have  the  control  of  my  brothers, 
and  of  a  staff  of  young  men  and  women."  So  he  became  a 
retailer  of  dry  goods.  In  a  little  time  his  friend  was  coming 
to  spend  the  evening  with  him,  so  he  told  Arthur  to  be  pre- 
pared to  "  say  that  Latin  oration  to  him  perfect! i/."  Arthur 
said  he  was  afraid  he  might  "  be  nervous  and  fail,"  so  Brough 
answered,  "  If  you  do  not  say  it  perfectly,  I  will  flog  you 
to-morrow.  And,  Alonzo,  I  wish  you  to  say  that  piece  from 
Childe  Ilnrold  quite  perfectly;  and,  if  you  fail  in  it,  I  will  ilog 
you  to-morrow."  We  now  learn  that  the  good  stinging  birch  rod 
was  worn  out ;  for  Arthur  remarked  in  private  to  Alonzo,  "  For 
my  part,  when  the  time  comes,  I  shall  lift  up  my  heart  in  prayer 
to  God  to  help  me — for  floggings  are  no  joke  now  that  he  uses  a 
horsewhip."  Hence  it  appears  that  Brough  was  not  only  a  disci- 
plinary, but  an  economical  Scotchman.  A  few  days  later  Alonzo 
fell  through  some  thin  ice,  and  Brough  rescued  him.  An  old  gentle- 
man congratulated  Brough  on  the  feat,  and  he  answered,  "O  yes,  sir, 
I  did  feel  very  thankful,  especially  when  I  found  that  Alonzo  was 
not  dead.  I  exclaimed,  Thank  God  !  and  yet,  sir,  we  often  hear 
of  lives  being  lost,  even  when  they  are  trying  to  save  others." 
"Which  proves  that  Brough  was  a  philosopher,  and  was  not 
pedantic  about  his  grammar. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  business  conducted  by  the  wise 
Brough  prospered  greatly,  and,  after  nine  years  of  castigation  at 
home,  Brough  was  able  to  send  his  brothei'3  to  "  a  first-rate 
commercial  school  in  London,"  where  for  two  years  and  a  half 
they  continued,  by  Brough's  orders,  to  wear  the  garb  appropriate 
to  their  nationality  and  their  bringing  up.  When  they  left 
Brough  said,  "  Now,  boys,  we  must  stick  to  business.  You  must 
spend  the  whole  of  the  day  in  the  shop,  except  now  and  then  at 
drill,  for  I  mean  to  have  you  as  soldiers  in  my  Volunteer  corps." 
So  they  did.  Pretty  soon  Alonzo  had  occasion  to  say,  "  Brother, 
we  have  had  pink  letters  inviting  us  to  a  dance.  May  we  go  ?  " 
Brough  said  they  certainly  might  not  go.  He  concluded  a  trench- 
ant discourse  on  the  subject  as  follows: — "Our  evenings  will 
mostly  be  spent  in  keeping  up  our  music,  and  reading  in  turn 
some  interesting  and  instructive  book,  which  you  know  you 
always  enjoy.  Do  you  see  the  reasonableness  and  moral  rectitude 
of  what  I  say  ?  "  And  the  youths  replied,  "  Yes,  brother."  Before 
the  subject  dropped  Brough  observed,  "  And  never  ask  me  to  let 
you  play  at  football ;  it  is  such  a  dangerous  game,  there  are 
so  many  accidents.  It  has  been  forbidden  in  some  college  in 
America."  For  two  years  and  a  half  after  this,  "  time  "  diversified 
by  occasional  lickings  "  went  on  very  smoothly,"  till  Arthur 
was  twenty  and  Alonzo  eighteen.  Brough  then  sent  Arthur 
to  manage  a  newly-established  branch  of  the  shop  in  London, 
telling  him  to  be  careful  always  to  wear  his  kilt,  the  singularity 
of  which  would  attract  customers.  Although  the  whippings  were 
necessarily  intermitted  in  Arthur's  case,  he  got  on  capitally, 
being  as  handsome,  clever,  courteous,  industrious,  and  good  as 
everybody  would  be  if  they  had  such  a  brother  as  Brough  to 
bring  them  up.  At  about  twenty-one  he  asked  Brough's  leave  to 
marry  a  pretty  girl  named  Rosie,  and  permission  was  graciously 
accorded.  Meanwhile  Alonzo,  who  had  had  a  somewhat  rebellious 
spirit,  and  who  had  once  blotted  three  pages  of  the  cashier's  book, 
and  been  flogged  almost  to  death  for  refusing  to  write  it  all  out 
afresh  from  the  beginning  (after  which  he  wrote  it  all  out  as 
quickly  as  he  could),  became  much  attached  to  Brough,  and  used 
to  take  off  his  boots  and  fetch  him  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
every  evening.  "We  now  approach  the  crisis  of  the  story,  which 
is  sufficiently  dramatic  to  deserve  a  fresh  paragraph. 

"When  Arthur  was  upwards  of  twenty-one,  and  was  living  in 
happy  matrimony  -with  Rosie,  managing  the  London  shop,  Brough 
came  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on,  and  found  they  were 
having  prayers  for  all  the  shopmen  and  shopwomen  every  morning. 
Brough  ordered  Arthur  to  discontinue  the  practice.  He  hesitated. 
Kosie  instigated  him  to  refuse.  Brough  said,  "  Come  into  my 
room,  Arthur,  and  we  will  discuss  this  matter  together."  They 
went  into  Brough's  room,  and  he  locked  the  door.  Arthur  de- 
finitively declined  to  give  up  his  prayers.  Then  take  the  con- 
sequences,' said  Brough,  handling  his  horsewhip,  which  he  always 
carried  with  him.  '  But  what  wrong  have  I  done,  brother  ?  '  said 
Arthur.  '  That  you  will  not  obey  me,'  said  Brough  ;  and  he  in- 
flicted some  severe  lashes."  Arthur  was  as  obstinate  as  Mr. 
W.  O'Brien — indeed,  he  did  not  make  nearly  so  much  fuss. 
Then  said  Brough,  "  I  will  try  another  means ;  I  will  lock  you 
in  here  alone,  and  see  what  quiet  time  and  hunger  will  do." 
And  he  locked  him  in  and  left  him.  Rosie  interfered  in  vain 
on  her  husband's  behalf,  and  went  so  far  in  defiance  as  to  make 
the  reader  tremble  lest  she  too  should  incur  the  penalty  of  the 
horsewhip.  But  Brough  reserved  that  weapon  for  the  sterner  sex, 
and  went  out  for  a  walk  alter  merely  rebuking  her  and  calling 


her  "  Madam. ''  Rosio  thereupon  sent  for  her  mamma,  who  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  that,  Brough  w  an  a,  "  hurried  man,"  and  said 
to  him— in  vain—"  I  desire  that  you  will  let  Arthur  out  im- 
mediately." The  unbending  Brough,  however,  kept  his  prisoner 
fast  till  nightfall  and  then  went  in  and  said,  "  Now,  Arthur,  will 
you  obey  me  ?  "  Arthur,  what  with  his  flogging,  his  hunger,  and 
his  affection  for  Brough,  burst  into  tears.  When  ho  was  "able  to 
recover  sufficiently"  ho  preached  Brough  a  canting  sermon,  ending 
with  an  offer  of  terms.  They  wore  that  ho  should  always  allow 
one  shop  boy  to  bo  absent  from  prayers  in  order  to  take  caro  of 
tho  shop,  and  that  ho  himself  would  "  not,  go  to  evening  meeting 
too  frequently,  say  one  in  a  fortnight.  Will  you  bo  content  with 
these  alterations,  brother  ?  "  It  was  too  much  for  Brough. 
Ho  owned  that  Arthur's  heroic  conduct  had  taught  him  that 
"  morality,  and  sobriety,  and  integrity,  and  generosity  of  character, 
and  regularity  in  church-going,  though  all  in  the  right  direction,  and 
good  as  far  as  they  go,  are  not  enouyh  to  save  me."  So  he  found 
salvation  with  the  rapidity  of  a  Oampbell-Bannerman,  and  caved 
in  about  the  prayers.  Now  this  was  the  result  of  Arthur's  heroism 
and  that  was  the  result  of  Brough's  manly  teaching,  so  Brough 
had  saved  himself.  There  is  more  (and  more  beating),  but  it 
is  anti-climax.  The  drama  of  the  good  young  man  really  closes 
here,  and  here  it  may  be  left. 


FORTUNES  MADE  IN  BUSINESS,  AND  THE 
ROTHSCHILDS.* 

TOURNALISTS,  it  has  been  said,  all  contrive  to  write  in  one 
t)  particular  style  in  any  one  particular  journal.  Insensibly  they 
adopt  the  same  expressions  and  tricks  of  phrase.  This  remark 
equally  applies  to  the  third  volume  of  these  sketches  of  men  who 
have  acquired  wealth  and  reputation  in  business.  That  the  various 
writers  told  oft'  for  the  work  should  all  write  without  disclosing 
any  remarkable  individuality  need  not  surprise  us.  Their  mate- 
rials are  drawn  exclusively  from  one  source.  Their  heroes  are 
men  of  the  loom,  the  forge,  and  the  clay.  All  are  ex  se  nati. 
From  humble  origin  and  small  means  they  have  risen  to  employ 
hundreds  of  workmen,  to  cover  acres  of  ground  with  workshops, 
to  make  English  names  familiar  to  dwellers  in  North  and  South 
America,  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  local  affairs,  to  present  their 
fellow-townsmen  with  parks  and  gardens,  to  leave  behind  them 
vast  wealth,  and  to  have  statues  raised  in  their  honour.  It 
follows,  too,  that  such  persons  should  have  had  clear  heads, 
vigorous  intellects,  and  sound  judgments ;  that  they  should 
have  had  a  keen  perception  of  some  particular  want  of  which 
the  community  stood  in  need  or  for  the  exclusive  develop- 
ment of  some  neglected  or  despised  industry ;  that  they  should 
be  mechanicians  and  engineers ;  and  that  they  should  often 
be  advanced  Liberals  in  politics.  On  the  whole  however, 
Radicalism,  if  inclined  to  ramp  or  romp,  is  kept  fairly  within 
bounds,  and  when  it  is  admitted  that  certain  politicians,  who 
from  being  mayors  and  councillors  have  risen  to  the  rank  of 
M.P.,  have  lately  had  to  pause  on  what  appeared  the  road 
to  Separation,  there  is  hardly  another  sentiment  of  which  to 
complain.  Those  who  like  to  know  how  work  is  subdivided  and 
apportioned  in  large  establishments,  and  who  luxuriate  over 
technical  details,  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  these  pages. 
Indeed,  the  evolutions  of  machinery  are  sometimes  as  perplexing 
to  an  ordinary  reader  as  the  story  of  the  steam-engine  was  to  the 
Pasha  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  Eothen.  In  the  account  of  "  proud 
Preston "  we  learn  how  cotton  is  cleansed  of  all  impurities  by 
"openers,"  '•' scutchers,"  "second  scutchers,"  and  a  formidable 
array  of  rollers,  cylinders,  combs,  teeth,  wheels,  and  discs.  At 
Stoke-upon-Trent  we  may  see  how  china  clay  imported  from 
Cornwall  and  blue  clay  from  Dorsetshire  are  mixed  with  flint 
reduced  by  "  blungers "  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  forced  into 
strong  bags,  and  so  pressed  down  by  "  fluted  surfaces"  that  almost 
every  particle  of  moisture  is  expelled.  Halifax  connects  us  with 
piles  of  wool,  cotton,  and  hemp,  washed,  dried,  and  carded, 
purged  of  impurities  and  wound  upon  bobbins.  This  material 
eventually  appears  before  the  world,  after  undergoing  processes 
for  which  we  have  no  space,  as  plain-looped  tapestry  or  velvet- 
piled  carpet.  Leeds,  supplying  locomotives,  engines,  and  electric 
machinery,  suggests  peaceful  communication  and  commerce. 
Elswick  recalls  the  fierce  and  ceaseless  competition  between 
offensive  and  defensive  armour  in  which  no  one  as  yet  can  predict 
who  is  to  win. 

Practically  this  volume  contains  the  history  of  at  least  nine 
families  who,  by  a  combination  of  shrewdness,  perseverance,  and 
good  luck,  have  made  enormous  fortunes,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  growth  in  population  of  several  of  our 
northern  towns.  Of  these  we  can  only  select  three  for  a  short 
notice.  Most  readers  would  prefer  to  hear  about  the  awful 
machinery  of  war,  of  elegance  of  design  applied  to  common 
domestic  articles,  and  about  the  linen  trade  of  Ulster. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Wedgwood  and  his  "  Queen's  Ware," 
with  its  fine  glaze.  But  the  Mintons  improved  on  his  patterns 
and  material  quite  as  much  as  Wedgwood  had  done  on  the  rude 
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dishes  of  Thouias  Sens,  Thonias  Toft,  and  William  Taylor  of 
Bursletu.  Tbe  founder  of  the  Minton  family-  was  born  more  than 
a  century  a<ro,  but  the  pre.it  improvement  in  porcelain  was  due  to 
his  son,  Mr.  Herbert  Minton,  and  the  discovery  of  English 
majolica  was  made  by  him  on  a  visit  to  Rouen,  as  recently  as 
1S49.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  explains  the  difference  between 
English  and  Continental  majolica,  and  dwells  greatly  on  the 
elegance  and  beauty  by  which  the  higher  branches  of  the  ceramic 
art  are  now  distinguished.  It  is  obvious  that  while  the  imitations 
of  classical  objects  show  taste  in  selection,  a  vast  deal  of  operative 
skill  and  watchfulness  is  required  to  make  the  moulds,  to  deposit 
in  them  the  liquid  clay,  to  work  this  into  flowers  and  foliage,  to 
bake  the  biscuit  in  large  ovens  without  splits  and  cracks,  and  to 
impress  it  with  the  patterns  by  means  of  an  extraordinary  com- 
pound of  boiled  oil  and  tar.  After  all  this  the  ware  has  to  be 
glazed  and  "  over-glazed."  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  this 
latter  process  can  be  excellently  done  by  women  and  girls,  and 
possibly  the  day  may  come  when  women  shall  not  only  colour 
from  .1  model,  but  even  originate  new  designs.  A  survey  of  the 
result  of  grinding  flint  and  working  it  up  with  other  raw  material 
is  afforded  by  the  show-rooms  at  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Here  the 
"  Reading  Girl and  the  "  Skipping  Girl  "  can  be  seen  in  glazed 
earthenware,  and  gigantic  vases  are  contrasted  with  corals,  shells, 
animals,  and  birds.  Due  credit  for  some  of  this  elegance  and 
refinement  is  given  to  two  French  gentlemen,  M.  Solon  and 
M.  Arnoux,  who  have  been  employed  by  the  Messrs.  Minton  from 
1870  and  1S48  respectively. 

It  was  judicious  in  the  writer  on  the  Richardsons  of  Bessbrook, 
near  Belfast,  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  famous  Lord  Strafford  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  adopted  measures  to  improve  the  cultivation 
of  flax  and  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ulster.  This  unfortunate 
Viceroy  is  said  to  have  expended  10,000/.  of  his  own  fortune — 
equal  to  three  times  that  amount  now — in  teaching  Irishmen  how 
to  weave  flax.  Equally  praiseworthy  in  its  way  was  the  conduct 
of  a  certain  James  Bradshaw,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  wa9  determined  to  master  the  secret  of  the  superiority  of 
Butch  over  Irish  fabrics.  To  this  end  he  spent  two  years  ob- 
scurely as  a  common  weaver  in  the  workshops  of  Holland,  noticing 
and  treasuring  up  the  details  of  the  manufacture,  the  construction 
of  the  looms,  the  selection  of  yarns,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
styles  and  patterns.  The  writer  declares  that  any  discovery  of 
Bradshaw's  real  condition  and  aim  would  have  entailed  on  him 
summary  retribution.  But  he  lived  to  return  home  and  to  place 
the  "  diaper  trade  of  Ulster  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of 
the  Continent."  Mr.  Richardson  and  his  two  brothers  have 
managed  the  works  of  Bessbrook  ever  since  1847,  and  in  these 
days  of  administrative  flabbiness  it  is  very  refreshing  to  hear  that 
their  management  is  based  on  benevolence  of  the  most  generous 
but  firm  and  despotic  character  alloyed  unluckily  with  a  little 
crotchet.  Mr.  Richardson  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  estate 
of  no  less  than  six  thousand  acres,  which  gave  him  room  for  his 
factories  and  experiments,  and  for  villages  and  a  "  West-end 
quarter."  In  Bessbrook  there  was  to  be  neither  public-house,  nor 
pawnshop,  nor  policeman.  The  village  or  town  is  laid  out  in  squares 
and  streets.  Every  householder  is  obliged  to  send  his  children  to 
school,  and  to  pay  a  weekly  school  fee  of  a  penny.  There  is 
a  dispensary,  a  newsroom,  and  a  library.  There  are  chapters 
and  meeting-houses,  and  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres  supplies 
the  workpeople  with  pure  milk.  An  artificial  lake  and  the  little 
stream  of  Camlough  add  to  the  attractions  of  this  successful  social 
experiment.  Not  the  least  pleasing  feature  is  the  Savings  Bank, 
where  the  operatives  deposit  300/.  or  400/.  at  live  per  cent,  interest. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  writer  to  point  his  moral  by  saying  that 
"  on  such  lines  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  (Ireland)  has 
to  be  secured."  But  who  is  going  to  look  for  "security"  in  a 
Reign  of  Terror  ? 

If  we  cannot  quite  concur  in  the  opinion  of  one  contributor  to 
this  volume,  who  seems  to  think  that  the  noise  of  foundries  and 
factories  is  capable  of  afibrding  a  pleasure  a  little  inferior  to  that 
of  brooks,  meadows,  and  mountains,  we  must  admit  that  the  scale 
of  operations  at  Elswick,  the  weight  and  tonnage  of  the  guns, 
and  the  manufacture  of  projectiles  must  strike  the  observer  with 
awe.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  amount  of  skill,  means,  and 
energy  brought  to  bear  on  materials  which  if  quiescent  merely 
lock  up  so  much  of  unproductive  capital,  and  if  employed  actively 
result  in  boundless  expenditure  of  life.  We  agree  that  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  country  that  Lord  Armstrong  did  not  spend  more 
than  thirteen  years  of  his  life  in  a  solicitor's  oflice,  and  that  an 
accident  gave  the  bent  to  his  innate  mechanical  genius.  This 
change  did  not  take  place  till  his  thirty-seventh  year,  and  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  Kitsons,  Platts,  Henrys,  and  Crossleys  to  say 
that  the  biography  of  Lord  Armstrong  seems  to  us  the  most 
fascinating.  But  any  one  of  the  nine  is  an  examplo  of  what  may 
I).:  achieved  by  characterand  perseverance,  and  not  by  competitive 
examination  at  a  desk. 

That  a  biographer  of  the  Rothschilds  should  tell  us  something 
about  the  persecutions  to  which  Jews  were  subjected  in  the 
middle  ages  and  should  quote  Shylock  is  pardonable.  But  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  author  to  give  us  a  chapter  about  the 
straits  to  which  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Kings  were  reduced 
when  they  wanted  money,  about  the  rise  of  the  National  Bebt. 
and  about  the  corruption  of  Parliament  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  if  there  had  been  no  great  European 
wars,  and  if  English  and  Continental  sovereigns  had  not  beBn 
compelled  to  raise  loans,  we  might  not  have  heard  so  much  of  the 
influence  of  this  family  over  Cabinets  and  Ministers.  Doubtless 


such  a  family  of  brot'.ers  with  clear  heads  and  strong  wills  would 
have  become  famous  in  some  other  line.  But  there  is  too  much 
padding  in  Mr. Reeves's  book.  Nor,  apparently,  has  he  had  access 
to  fauiily  records,  and  it  is  with  apology  and  hesitation  that  he 
introduces  a  good  many  of  his  anecdotes.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  but  somehow  they  appear  to  him,  if  not  to  the  critic,  to 
make  the  narrative  "  complete."  The  founder  of  the  Rothschild 
family  was  a  dealer  in.  coins  and  curiosities,  named  Atnsckel 
Moses,  who  lived  at  No.  152  in  the  Judengasse  at  Frankfort. 
He  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  sign  of  the  house — the  Red  Shield 
— as  a  surname.  This  man  had  a  son  named  Mayer  Amschel, 
who,  by  some  strange  perversity,  had  been  intended"  for  a  theolo- 
gical student.  Fortunately  for  him  and  his  descendants  he 
learnt  the  business  of  a  banker  with  the  firm  of  Oppenheim, 
in  Hanover,  and  about  the  year  1770  returned  to  his  native 
town  of  Frankfort,  married  Gudula  Schnappe,  who  lived  nearly 
to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and  set  to  work  to  make 
money  and  to  lend  it.  Mr.  Reeves  disposes  of  a  familiar 
story  about  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  ruse  by 
which  the  cunning  banker  prevented  that  Prince's  ruin  at  the 
hands  of  Napoleon's  plundering  legions.  But  it  seems  certain 
that  the  old  banker  did  become  the  Elector's  financial  adviser, 
negotiated  loans  for  him,  and  eventually  conveyed  to  Spain  the 
specie  which  enabled  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  pay  our  army. 
The  real  founder  of  the  family's  greatness,  dying  in  18 12,  left  five 
sons,  who  became  the  heads  of  five  banking  firms  in  London, 
Paris,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  Naples.  We  have  no  intention  of 
going  at  length  into  the  gigantic  operations  by  which  the 
Rothschilds  were  enabled  to  amass  colossal  fortunes,  entertain 
kings,  rule  markets,  crush  pretenders  and  rivals,  and  almost 
dictate  to  Cabinets  the  terms  of  capitulation  and  peace.  Some  of 
their  success  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  a  faithf  ul  observance  of  their 
dying  father's  injunction  that  they  should  remain  united.  And  it 
is  obvious  that  all  the  fraternal  accord  in  the  world  would  have 
availed  nothing,  had  not  each  head  at  each  capital  been  a  man  of 
the  strongest  sense,  the  most  business-like  habits,  and  the  soundest 
judgment.  It  is  also  to  their  credit  that  their  purses  were  always 
open  to  the  calls  of  charity.  Famines,  hospitals,  wars,  the 
necessities  of  statesmen,  the  aistress  of  widows  and  apprentices, 
were  all  so  many  occasions  for  the  Rothschilds  to  draw  bewilder- 
ing cheques  and  to  hand  over  thousands  of  francs  and  thalers. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  Rothschilds  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  judicious  and  muuiUceut  patrons  of  art.  Yet  it  is  no 
imputation  on  the  members  of  a  remarkable  family  to  say  that 
this  kind  of  biography  is  not  very  elevating  to  read.  We 
prefer  a  volume  by  Mr.  Smiles  and  the  struggles  of  engineers  and 
mechanics  to  those  of  successful  speculators;  and  an  account  of 
the  spinning  jenny,  of  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  or  a  canal,  and 
of  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse,  should  rank  before  the  most 
splendid  success  in  bulling  and  bearing  the  market.  Perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  financial  achievement  in  these  pages  is  the  pro- 
vision for  the  indemnity  exacted  from  the  French  by  their  con- 
querors in  1870-1.  The  credit  of  this  transaction  belongs  in  a 
great  measure  to  Baron  Aiphonse,  the  present  head  of  the  Paris 
branch.  It  may  be  well  that  the  reading  public  should  be  able  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  the  descendants  of  a  dealer  in  odds  and 
ends  have  come  to  be  consulted  by  statesmen  and  to  save  a 
nascent  Republic  from  bankruptcy.  We  may  like  also  to  hear 
how  sizars  rise  to  bishoprics  and  the  sons  of  petty  attorneys  to 
the  Bench  and  the  Woolsack.  But,  as  a  rule,  we  prefer  the  lives 
of  individuals  who  have  done  something  besidts  dazzling  and 
perplexing  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Bourse  by  a  boundless 
command  of  capital  or  credit,  or  of  both. 


OXFORD.* 

G1  UIDES  to  University  life  have  been  not  infrequent  since  the 
A  first  Commissions,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  made  a  Uni- 
versity education  a  matter  less  of  patronage  or  privilege  and  more 
of  simple  choice  than  it  had  been,  and  since  (as  we  think)  Professor 
Montagu  Burrows's  Pats  and  Class  led  the  way.  Mr.  Stedman, 
the  editor  and  in  good  part  writer  of  the  present  work,  says 
that  it  is  "in  form  a  reproduction  of  one  published  some  years 
ago  " ;  but  he  does  not  give  the  exact  title  of  this,  and  we  do  not 
ourselves  remember  it.  The  actual  work  is  apparently  adjusted 
to  pretty  recent  dates ;  for  changes  as  late  as  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  are  mentioned  in  it,  and  one  at  least  of  the  writers 
speaks  of  having  been  "  up  in  the  Seventies,"  as  a  kind  of  test  of 
veteranhood,  while  another  or  the  same  mentions  the  Oxford 
Spectator  wit  h  a  kind  of  awe  as  coming  from  the  giant  race  before 
the  Flood.  To  criticize  a  book  of  this  sort  is  never  very  easy  ; 
for,  in  order  to  do  it,  a  man  ought  not  only  to  be  familiar  with 
the  University  life  of  not  a  few  successive  University  generations, 
which  is  itself  rather  difficult,  but  he  ought  to  have  been  a  member 
of  many  dillerent  colleges,  which  is  clearly  impossible.  But  the 
most  beautiful  reviewer  in  the  world  can  only  give  what  he  has  ; 
it  is  part  of  his  beauty  to  supplement  knowledge  with  "gump- 
tion '' ;  and,  even  if  his  own  advantages  in  the  former  way  should 
date  from  the  antediluvian  times  when  the  Oxford  Spectator  was 
being  written  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  a  freshman,  to 
adjust  it  as  much  as  possible  to  changes  since. 

*  Oxford,  its  Life  and  Schools.  Edited  by  A.  W.  M.  Stedman, 
London  :  licll  &  Sons. 
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A  book  of  this  kind  usually,  and  almost  necessarily,  divides 
itself  into  t  wo  parts,  of  very  unequal  value  and  difficulty.  The 
first  concerns  the  actual  curriculum  of  the  University,  the  various 
examinations,  and  the  scholarships,  degrees,  fellowships,  and  so 
forth,  open  to  aspirants.  The  other  concerns  that  "  lile  "  of  the 
place,  intellectual,  social,  and  other,  which  is  sometimes  almost 
entirely  independent  of  examinations  and  degrees,  which  is  some- 
times missed  almost  entirely  by  those  who,  in  the  popular  phrase, 
" distinguish  themselves  "  most,  and  which  is  sometimes  (though 
both  in  morality  and  in  truth  we  are  able  to  say  not  often)  enjoyed 
to  the  full  by  those  whoso  University  career  was,  according  to 
scholastic  standards,  a  dismal  failure. 

The  apparently  simpler  part  of  the  book  is  not  very  well  done 
here,  with  one  remarkable  exception.  We  do  not  know  anything 
of  Mr.  Wells  except  that  he  is  a  Follow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  ;  but 
his  article  hero  on  the  Honour  School  of  Literes  Jlumaniores 
("  Greats''  par  excellence)  is  quite  remarkably  good,  is  indeed  one 
of  t  he  best  tilings  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seeu.  Its  excellence 
may  perhaps  be  not  less  apparent  that  the  sister  articles  of  the 
same  kind  are  anything  but  good.  That  on  the  pass  final  schools 
might  make  the  late  JM  r.  Pattison  smile  a  ghastly  smile  at  its 
complete  adjustment  to  the  view  ho  took  of  the  humble  passman 
generally.  The  "  Mods  "  chapter  is  a  little  better,  but  not  much. 
The  author  of  the  jurisprudence  article,  Mr.  Hall,  unrestrained,  it 
would  seem,  by  his  editor,  has  launched  out  into  a  kind  of  bad 
fellowship-essay  on  the  past  history  of  the  study,  and  the  law  ex- 
aminations at  other  Universities  (what  ia  Diabolus's  name  they 
have  to  do  here  Mr.  Stedman  or  Mr.  Hall  must  tell  us),  and  has 
finished  up  with  a  little  discussion  on  the  professional  value  of  the 
school ;  all  of  which  things  we  take  leave  to  pronounce  hopelessly 
impertinent  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word.  The  articles  on  the 
minor  schools,  mathematics,  modern  history,  theology,  and 
"  stinks  "  do  not  sin  in  this  peculiarly  offensive  way  aod  are  fairly 
good.  A  pleasant  paper  by  Miss  Katharine  Gent  on  Lady 
Margaret's  and  its  fellows  deserves  much  commendation  ;  but  we 
do  not  perceive  equal  appropriateness  in  another  on  "  University 
Extension." 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  these  introductions  to  schools  are 
never  of  much  good,  unless  they  happen  to  be  written  with  such 
unusual  knack  and  insight  as  Mr.  Wells's,  to  read  which  would 
have  been  an  advantage  to  any  Oxford  man  ever  since  "  Greats  " 
took  its  present,  or  something  like  its  present,  form.  The  mania 
for  tinkering  examinations  puts  all  printed  "  tips  "  rapidly  out  of 
date ;  and,  even  if  it  did  not,  a  man's  own  tutor  (unless  he  is 
either  a  very  incompetent  person  or  one  of  those  heaven-sent,  but 
inconvenient,  oddities  whose  competence  refuses  to  adjust  itself  to 
its  actual  business)  will  do  him  more  good  in  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation than  a  book  can  do  in  many  hours'  painful  reading  and 
following  of  its  precepts.  It  is  somewhat  different  with  general 
articles  on  "  life,"  which,  especially  now  that  the  number  of 
University  men  is  so  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  old  arrange- 
ment of  colleges  as  something  like  large  families  has  become 
nearly  impossible,  are  of  very  considerable  use.  They  are  of 
especial  use,  we  should  say,  not  so  much  to  "  men  "  as  to  the 
parents  of  men  who  have  not  themselves  "  enjoyed  the  advantages/' 
as  the  phrase  goes,  t  of  a  University  education."  As  Mr.  Stedman 
himself,  we  think  very  truly,  says,  the  most  "cruel  "  mistakes — we 
should  amplify  the  phrase  into  "  the  most  cruel  and  the  most  idiotic 
mistakes"— are  often  made  by  such  persons  in  regard  to  money 
allowances,  to  the  habits  of  undergraduates,  to  the  objects  of  a 
University  education  itself,  and  so  forth.  Reading  such  a  book  as 
this  may  perhaps  save  some  such  unhappy  persons  and  their  more 
unhappy  sons  from  such  mistakes,  and,  with  some  reservations  to 
be  made  presently,  it  may  help  the  sons  themselves  to  avoid  some 
unpleasant  bevues,  especially  if  they  do  not  come  from  a  public 
school,  and  have  no  friend  immediately  senior  to  themselves  at 
Oxford  before  they  go  up. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  read  this  book  without 
seeing  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  one  to  write  it.  Here, 
for  instance,  are  some  of  Mr.  Stedmau's  weighty  and  pious 
words: — "  There  are  some  rules  of  etiquette  which  a  freshman  is 
hound  to  observe.  In  returning  the.  call  of  a  se?iior  man  he  must 
call  till  he  finds  him  in,  and  must  on  no  account  leave  a  card.  Nor 
must  he  return  the  hospitality  of  his  seniors  in  his  first  term  ; 
his  attentions  must  be  confined  to  his  brother  freshmen."  Now 
something  like  the  rule  contained  in  the  last  sentence  is  or  was, 
we  believe,  pretty  general  at  Oxford;  but  as  for  the  doctrine 
which  we  have  italicized,  all  we  can  say  is  that  nothing  like  it  has 
within  any  recent  years  prevailed  at  more  than  one  of  not  the 
meanest  of  Oxford  colleges.  Again,  "  Luncheon  at  Oxford  is  not 
so  sociable  a  meal  as  breakfast,  nor  is  it  so  luxurious  and  plentiful." 
This,  again,  is  a  rule  which  certainly  is  not  universal.  But  the 
most  singular  statement  is  in  reference  to  "wines."  "Oxford 
wines,"  says  Mr.  Stedman, "  have  seen  their  best  days.  Time  was 
when  a'  big  drunk  '  was  looked  upon  as  a  serious  duty  incumbent 
upon  any  right-minded  undergraduate.  Such  wines  happen  now 
once  where  they  happened'uhree  times  twelve  years  ago.  .  .  . 
1  '.ut  still  they  exist,  and  wh^n  the  college  boat  has  bumped  its 
bumps,  or  when  a  generousN.  undergraduate  has  succeeded  after 
many  trials  in  passing  his  '  melds,'  the  festive  spirits  of  the  college 
assemble."  _  Now  this  points  tcV  the  same  extraordinary  confusion 
between  wines  and  suppers  which  we  have  often  noticed  in  lady 
novelists,  but  which  we  really  ilid  not  expect  in  an  Oxford  man. 
"What  may  be  done  or  may  hJive  been  done  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  colleges  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at 
practically  all  the  best  colleges  ojf  Oxford  "  big  drunks"  at  wines,  | 


or  wines  of  the  ultra-festal  kind,  given  to  oolobrate  such  events 
as  Mr.  Stedman  mentions,  have  been  inusilato,  not  merely  for 
twelve,  but  for  more  than  twenty,  years.  A  good  deal  of  hard 
drinking  has  gone  on  to  quite  recent  times — may  go  on  now  for 
aught  wo  know— at  suppers.  Hut  a  wine  is  at  all  decent  colleges 
simply  the  usual  dessert  after  dinner,  which,  not  being  supplied  in 
Hall,  is  supplied  in  Junior  Common  Loom,  if  it  exists,  or  else  at  a 
man's  own  rooms.  St  udiously  disposed  persons  are  not  likely  to 
sit  and  soak  over  it,  for  they  want  to  go  and  read  ;  idly  disposed 
persons  know  that  if  they  sit  too  long  they  cannot  get  out  to  play 
pool,  or  otherwise  disport  themselves.  A  supper,  of  course,  is 
quite  a  different  matter;  but  if  the  orgie-wine  has  revived  after 
some  thirty  years'  disuse,  it  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  we  should 
like  some  evidence  to  support  it. 

Wo  have  said  that  Mr.  Stodraan's  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  parent  are  sensible,  and  we  repeat  it.  Practically  we 
believe  that  when  Major  Pendennis  enunciated  that  admirable 
doctrine  about  Arthur's  allowance  and  the  injudiciousness  of  "  stint- 
ing," he  Avas  speaking  the  strictest  sense,  and  that  Pendennis  would 
have  got  rather  more  than  less  into  debt  if  he  had  been  "  stinted." 
But  Mr.  Stedman  is  specially  writing  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of 
persons  rather  different  from  the  Major — persons  who  are  "  dealing 
with  their  own  money,"  and  who,  never  having  experienced  the 
acute  misery  which  being  short  of  money  causes  to  a  man  at  Ox- 
ford, think  it  well  that  John  or  James  shall  "  exercise  self-denial." 
Short-sighted  parents  !  The  very  least  sum  that  the  unhappy  John 
or  James  can  spend,  however  much  self-denial  he  exercises,  would 
keep  him  three  times  over  at  home,  where  also,  if  mere  cramming 
is  desired,  he  can  do  three  times  as  much  work.  And  the  restric- 
tion to  such  a  minimum  will  not  onh/  inflict  on  him  misery  which 
a  "  hold  cove (as  another  character  in  the  same  immortal  book 
has  it)  cannot  conceive,  but  will  practically  deprive  him  of  half 
the  real  benefit  of  his  University  life.  For  that  benefit  is  not  the 
acquisition  of  a  generally  heterogeneous  and  nearly  always  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  various  branches  of  learning  arranged 
by  the  taste  and  fancy  of  successive  Boards  of  Studies  in  a  decidedly 
clumsy  curriculum.  It  is  not  (fortunately  very  few  people  now 
even  think  that  it  is)  tufthunting  and  toadeating  with  a  view  to 
future  profit.  It  cannot  of  necessity  be,  in  any  but  a  very  few  cases, 
the  immediate  acquisition  of  an  actual  income.  It  is  something 
quite  different  from  all  these.  It  is  the  living,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  life  is  most  lived,  of  a  life  not  entirely  devoid  of  constraint, 
but  free  from  irritating  restriction,  of  a  life  almost  devoid  of  care, 
furnished  with  all  necessary  luxuries,  set  off  with  almost  all 
innocent  delights  as  well  of  the  nobler  as  of  the  less  noble,  though 
equally  harmless,  kind.  How  can  any  man  enjoy  such  a  life 
when  he  is  debating  whether  he  can  have  a  new  pair  of  trousers 
and  yet  subscribe  to  the  boat  club,  whether  he  must  refuse  in- 
vitations or  leave  them  unreturned,  on  the  one  hand,  or  go  without 
books  which  he  ought  to  have,  on  the  other  ?  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  life  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  being  made  cheaper, 
more  open  to  the  multitude,  more  this,  more  that,  more  the  other. 
For  our  part  we  are  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  There  were  always  at 
all  decent  colleges  situations  in  which  really  poor  men,  without 
feeling  their  poverty  intolerably,  could  profit  by  University  life 
to  quite  as  large  an  extent  as  was  at  all  good  for  the  nation.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  desirable  that  men  should  not  go  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  at  all  unless  they  can  live  the  full  life  of  each  and 
have  at  least  some  chance  of  continuing  to  live  correspondingly 
afterwards.  We  don't  want  to  see  England  full  of  doubles  of 
Jacques  Vingtras ;  and  we  very  much  fear  that  it  is  to  the 
multiplication  of  that  unhappy  self-portrait  of  one  of  the  un- 
happiest  of  men  that  the  cheapening  and  chastising  of  University 
life  beyond  a  certain  point  tends. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN.* 

THE  effect  of  Russian  fiction  is  mostly  wretchedness.  It  matters 
little  whether  its  tendency  is  optimistic  as  with  Tolstoi,  or 
pessimistic  as  with  Gogol  and  Dostoieffsky  and  Turguenielf.  Its 
results  are  nearly  always  the  same.  Merely  to  peruse  it  is  to  take 
on  a  fine  gentlemanlike  melancholy ;  to  study  it  deeply  is  to  be 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  one's  days.  This  being  the  case  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  agreeable  surprise  that  we  come  upon  the  Simple 
Jlistoire  of  M.  Ivan  Gontcharoff.  His  name  is  new  to  us  ;  but,  as 
he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  B.  Halperine,  there  is  every  chance 
that  in  no  great  while  we  shall  know  more  than  enough  of  it. 
Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  the  acquaintance  is  worth  making,  and 
that  M.  Gontcharoff,  if  all  his  works  are  such  cheerful  reading  as 
Simple  Jlistoire,  should  presently  possess  a  public  out  of  Russia, 
and  be  not  less  popular  with  foreign  critics  than  (we  take  it)  he 
is  with  those  of  his  own  country. 

He  is  passably  cynical,  it  is  true ;  but  his  cynicism  is  good- 
tempered  and  lively,  and  he  is  so  little  addicted  to  realism  that 
his  work  may  fairly  be  described  as  good,  sound  comedy.  He 
deals  with  types,  not  individuals  ;  his  material  is  not  gory  or 
otherwise  unclean  ;  he  laughs  as  he  writes,  and  in  the  end  his 
readers  laugh  with  him.    It  takes  them  some  little  time  to  realize 


*  Simple  Jlistoire.  Par  Ivan  Gontcharoff.  Translated  by  E.  Halpe'rine. 
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the  fact  that  here  is  r  Tliissian  novelist  who  does  not  want  to  make 
their  llesh  creep;  who  has  forgotten  his  Flaubert  and  is  (apparently) 
not  deeply  interested  in  his  Zola  ;  who  cares  nothing  for  external 
dirt,  and  is  as  proof  against  nightmares  and  hobgoblins  as 
anybody  can  wish.  But,  when  once  they  have  realized  it, 
they  enjoy  their  author  all  the  more  for  the  delay.  They  are 
pleased  to  watch  him  shooting  folly  as  it  llies,  though  he  does  it 
in  the  leisurely  way  peculiar  to  his  brethren,  and  expends,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  more  powder  and  shot,  than  perhaps  the  game 
is  worth.  There  is  too  much  of  him,  no  doubt;  but  he  is  always 
so  bright  and  clever,  his  smile  is  so  amiable,  and  his  talent  is  so 
unobtrusive  in  itself,  and  is  held  so  well  in  hand,  that  he  is  seldom 
or  never  tedious.  C'est  beaucoup  dire,  as  they  kuow  who  h  ive 
had  dealings  (any  or  many)  with  the  Russian  novel.  Even 
Tolstoi  can  be  unreadable  ;  even  Dostoievsky  invites  to  slumber; 
even  Turguenieif— according  to  Mr.  Ilowelis  the  second  greatest 
"  fictionist  "  that  this  globe  has  seen — even  Turguenieif  is  no  livelier 
than  he  should  be.  It  is  something  to  succeed  where  such  men 
have  failed  ;  and  it  is  much  to  M.  Gontcharoil's  credit  that,  not 
only  he  should  have  written  to  amuse,  but  also  that  he  should 
prove  not  nearly  so  dull  as  was  to  have  been  expected. 

"Being  a  spirit,"  says  Mr,  George  Meredith,  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ccmedy,  "  he  hunts  the  spirit  in  men  " ;  he  "  conceives  a  delinite 
situation  for  a  number  of  characters,  and  rejects  all  accessories  in 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  them  and  their  speech  "  ;  he  "  has  not  a 
thought  of  persuading  you  to  believe  in  him,"  but  if  you  "  follow 
you  will  see."  That  is  M.  Gontcharolf's  position ;  and  the 
passage  might  serve  as  the  device  of  his  Simple  Histoire.  He 
has  studied  the  tendency  of  the  age ;  and,  with  not  a  little 
laughter,  he  shows  it  in  operation.  We  may  be  sentimentalists, 
he  opines,  but,  however  we  show  the  complaint,  we  cannot 
escaj  e  the  yawning  pit  of  positivism.  "We  suiter,  of  course  ;  we 
strive,  and  we  wriggle,  and  we  resist  ;  but  the  tendency  is  too 
much  for  us,  and  we  have  to  succumb  to  its  influence.  He  has 
two  heroes,  an  old  one  and  a  young.  The  latter,  a  certain 
Alexander  Fedoritch  Adouieff,  is  the  simplest,  kindliest,  most 
sentimental  of  modern  youths  ;  and  in  the  tirst  chapter  we  behold 
him  quitting  the  maternal  roof  for  Petersburg  and  the  society  of 
his  uncle,  Pietr  Ivanovitch.  Now  Pietr  Ivanovitch  is  pre- 
eminently the  man  of  his  epoch.  He  knows  everything,  he  is 
interested  iD  everything ;  he  eats  intelligently,  he  drinks  with  gusto  ; 
he  is  superior  to  emotion,  does  not  recognize  the  possibility  of 
passion,  presses  his  reason  to  his  heart,  and  lives  but  to  achieve 
success,  to  make  money,  and  to  compass  power.  In  his  hands 
Alexander  is  as  wax.  He  does  battle  for  his  convictions,  of 
course ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  age,  as  incarnate  in  the  elder 
man,  is  irresistible.  He  parts  with  illusion  after  illusion.  He 
loves,  and  is  betrayed  ;  he  is  beloved,  and  he  betrays  ;  he  writes 
prose  and  verse,  and  discovers  that  his  talent  is  nil ;  he  at- 
tempts seduction,  and  is  foiled ;  he  tries  idleness,  and  grows 
sick  of  it ;  he  angles  for  months  on  end,  and  is  only  the  wearier 
of  his  life  for  the  experience ;  and,  after  eight  years  of  the 
capital,  he  returns  to  his  province,  and  lapses  naturally  enough  into 
bard  work.  Then,  after  a  time,  he  returns  to  the  capital,  and  finds 
the  redoubtable  Pietr  Ivanovitch  a  good  deal  changed.  He  has 
reached  the  top  of  his  fortune,  but  he  has  begun  to  be  conscious 
that  the  reason  is  not  omnipotent,  and  that  life,  it  may  be,  has 
other  things  besides  decorations  and  distinctions.  Alexander, 
however,  is  too  much  in  love  with  himself  to  take  note  of  all  this. 
He  is  of  the  present;  Pietr  Ivanovitch  of  the  past.  And  we  take 
leave  of  him  at  the  acme  of  content,  with  orders  raining  upon  him, 
and  a  reasonable  match — with  a  dower  of  300,000  roubles — 
arranged  for  him.  More  than  that,  he  has  discovered  that  Pietr 
Ivanovitch  has  been  himself  a  sentimentalist  of  the  most  formida- 
ble type ;  and  as  he  is  able  to  restore  to  his  uncle  a  mad  and 
bleating  love-letter  some  forty  years  old,  he  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  the  best  of  it,  while  Pietr  Ivanovitch,  who  appears  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  falling  in  love,  after  years  of  wedlock,  with  his  wife, 
is  made  to  present  a  spectacle  at  once  amiable  and  ridiculous.  By 
this  time,  no  doubt,  Alexander  has  done  the  same.  The  situation 
is  as  old  as  literature ;  but  the  decoration  is  new — at  all  events,  is 
new  as  applied  to  Russian  life  and  manners — and  therein  consists 
a  part  of  the  author's  merit.  A  part,  but  not  all.  His  characters 
are  admirably  conceived  and  as  admirably  executed.  As  was  but 
natural  he  has  taken  most  pains  with  his  two  principals — with 
Alexander  and  Pietr  Ivanovitch.  But  he  has  done  excellently  by 
all.  The  lackey  Evsiei,  for  instance,  and  his  mistress,  Agreiena, 
are  as  good  as  need  be ;  and  so  in  their  several  ways  are  the 
parasite  Anton  Ivanitch,  the  false  Nadinka,  the  devout  and  de- 
voted Anna  Paulovna,  the  sentimental  widow,  Julia  Tal'aiuva, 
and  the  kindly,  the  generous,  the  womanly  Lisaveta  Alexan- 
drovna.  Among  the  several  episodes  of  which  the  book  is  com- 
pacted, special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  hero's  three  love 
affairs — with  Nadinka,  with  Julia,  and  with  the  pretty  girl  he 
meets  when  ho  is  out  fishing.  The  treatment  of  the  two  tirst  is 
masterly  ;  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  that  of  the  last  scenes  of 
the  comedy — the  apotheosis  of  Alexander  and  the  relegation  of 
Pietr  Ivanovitch  to  the  second  place.  The  book,  we  should  add, 
reminds  us  vaguely  of  IS  Education  Bentimentale  and  of  the 
lighter  novels  of  Charles  de  Bernard  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Bui  it  is  written  in  a  kindlier  spirit  than  either,  and  it  may  be  left, 
without  much  fear  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  and  to  speak  for 
itself. 

The  new  volume  of  translations  from  Count  Tolstoi  is  made 
up  of  short  stories.  With  two  of  these — My  Husband  and  I  and 
The  Death  of  Ivan  Iliitch — we  dealt   in  our  article   on  the 


l  novelist  and  such  of  his  works  as  were  known  to  us  at  the  time; 
and  we  shall  content  ourselves  just  now  with  noting  that  both  read 
better  in  French  than  they  do  in  English.  A  third  story,  Poli- 
kouchka,  we  now  read  for  the  tirst  time  ;  together  with  two  others, 
The  Romance  of  a  Horse  and  Ttco  Generations,  and  a  singularly 
vivid  and  moving  picture  of  a  sledge  ride  through  a  snow-storm. 
To  our  mind  the  best  of  the  set  is  Two  Generations,  which  pre- 
sents some  admirable  studies  of  character,  and  brings  home  the 
difference  between  the  bravaches  of  forty  years  back — reckless, 
valiant,  drunken,  superb,  humane — and  their  descendants  of  to-day 
— polished,  cultured,  a  trifle  mean,  a  thought  ungeutlemanly, 
respectable  even  in  their  vices — with  an  effect  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  equalled  elsewhere.  The  pathos  of  The  Romance  of  a 
Horse  is  a  little  too  pathetic  ;  but  there  are  admirable  touches  in 
it,  both  of  observation  and  invention,  and  to  read  it  without  emo- 
tion i3  difficult,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  As  for  Polikouchka,  we  need 
only  say  of  it  that  it  contains  some  admirable  pictures  of  character 
and  manners,  and  that  the  effect  of  it  is  unnecessarily  depressing. 
One  lays  it  down  with  the  old  reflection  that  nothing  is  so  unnatural 
as  what  is  called  naturalism,  and  that  Shakspeare  and  Dickens, 
who  gave  us  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Falstaff,  as  well  as  Desdemona  and 
Paul  Dombey,  knew  more  of  life  and  had  a  finer  sense  of  art  than 
even  the  best  of  their  successors. 

Dostoieffsky's  Recollections  of  the  Dead  House  is  not  new  in 
English.  A  version  of  it  appeared  some  six  or  eight  years  back 
under  the  title  of  Buried  Alive.  Dostoiefl'sky  was  practically  un- 
known at  the  time,  and  the  book,  so  far  as  we  remember,  attracted 
little  notice.  The  present  is  a  new  translation  by  Mr.  Sutherland- 
Edwards.  It  reads  well  enough,  considered  as  English,  and  the 
facts  it  sets  forth  are  poignantly  interesting.  Dostoiefl'sky  worked 
from  the  life.  He  was  himself  a  Siberian  convict,  and  he  has 
imparted  to  the  story  of  his  experiences  that  quality  of  strange 
and  dreadful  life  which  was  his  peculiar  gift.  If  anybody  doubts 
it  he  has  but  to  turn  to  that  horrible  little  masterpiece,  the  story 
of  Akoulka's  husband,  or  to  the  chapters  entitled  severally  "  The 
Hospital,"  "  First  Impressions,"  "  JSew  Acquaintances,"  and 
"  Isaiah  Fomitch,"  to  have  his  doubts  resolved  at  once  and  for 
ever.  It  may  be  that  the  process  will  be  by  no  means  to  his 
liking  ;  but  that  is  another  affair. 


BOOKS  OX  DIVINITY.* 

f  1 1  HE  interest  of  Prebendary  Row's  contribution  to  the  already 
J-  rather  copious  eschatological  literature  of  the  period  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  he  takes  a  line  of  his  own.  The  battle 
has  thus  far  been  between  those  who  defend  what  is  known  as 
Uuiversalism  and  the  believers  in  the  endless  torments  of  the 
wicked.  Mr.  Row  finds  a  third  possibility,  and  his  inference  from 
the  New  Testament  is  that  the  Gospel  of  the  apostolic  preachers 
only  on  very  rare  occasions  contained  denunciations  of  judgment, 
and  that  even  these  give  no  hiut  that  the  judgment  threatened 
was  a  never-ending  existence  in  never-ending  misery.  What  he 
does  find  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  the  allirmation  that  some 
awful  form  of  destruction  will  overtake  the  irrecoverably  wicked  in 
the  final  judgment  pronounced  on  each  individual.  We  have  given 
only  Mr.  Row's  conclusion,  and  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  a 
fuller  consideration  of  an  argument  which  includes  almost  all  the 
aspects  of  this  great  question.    The  chapter  on  the  reasons  which 
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we  have,  independent  of  revelation,  for  believing  in  immortality 
is  au  especially  interesting  one  ;  but  wo  do  not  quite  understand 
him  when  he  Say  a  that  they  only  prove  a  future  personality,  and 
not  absolute  immortality.  What  is  the  difference  between  con- 
tinuous personality  and  absolute  immortality  ?  In  another 
chapter,  after  noticing  the  vague  and  faint  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  a  post-mortem  life,  which  is  such  a  well-known  feature  of  the 
Old  Testament,  ho  draws  attention,  with  some  ellect,  to  the  much 
mora  vigorous  faith  and  the  far  more  detinito  conception  of  a 
future  existence  which  appears  only  about  two  hundred  years 
afterwards  in  tho  Books  of  the  Maccabees.  Mr.  Bow  writes  with 
much  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  history  of  this  belief;  ho 
treats  his  authorities  and  his  opponents  with  marked  fairness,  and 
his  lucid  arrangement  makes  out  of  his  dark  subject  a  readable 
hook. 

Wo  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Pinnoclc's  literary  executor  has' 
hardly  been  well  advised  in  publishing  the  whole  results  of  his 
"  many  years'  labour,"  devoted  to  showing  that  "  the  records  of  the 
rocks  as  well  as  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  the  East  all  hear 
their  testimony  to  tho  Divino  authorship  of  the  sacred  volume." 
Half  would  have  been  greater  than  the  whole,  and  the  whole 
might  have  been  better  prepared  for  the  press.  More  careful 
editing,  e.g.,  would  not  have  allowed  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  be 
located  at  p.  24  in  Central  Asia,  and  at  p.  28  in  Armenia  ;  and 
more  friendly  editing  would  have  pruned  many  excrescences  of 
expression,  such  as  that  Adam  was  "  led  by  the  persuasions  of 
conjugal  affection  to  participate  in  his  wife's  sinful  felicity."  But 
perhaps  to  have  applied  the  knife  to  all  his  feeble  paraphrases  of 
the  Bible  narrative  would  have  been  disrespectful  to  the  author. 
Unfortunately  for  Dr.  Pinnock's  posthumous  reputation  they  are 
all  published. 

There  have  been  times,  no  doubt,  when  to  publish  the  Book  of 
Common  Braver  and  the  lirst  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  printed 
in  parallel  columns,  would  have  been  more  accurately  described  as 
supplying  a  want  than  at  the  present  moment,  when  there  is  only 
one  burning  question.  But  Mr.  Myres's  volume  must  always  be  a 
convenience,  for  it  will  enable  both  those  who  dread  and  those 
who  desire  a  restoration,  or  at  least  a  legalization,  of  the  Book  of 
1549  to  see  the  differences  at  a  glance,  and  how  much  and  how 
little  is  involved  in  the  change. 

It'  the  Fernley  Lecture  on  The  Lifluence  of  Scepticism  on  Cha- 
racter was  delivered  at  the  City  Road  Chapel  last  August,  Mr. 
Watkinson  must  have  been  supported  by  relays  of  hearers  and 
assisted  by  at  least  one  reader,  for  it  would  take  not  less  than  five 
hours  to  deliver  as  sermons  are  delivered.  It  is  too  long,  and  the 
reason  of  its  excessive  length  is  that  the  writer  does  not  know 
when  to  drop  a  subject  or  au  illustration.  But  he  sees  his  position 
with  clearness,  and  defends  it  with  enthusiastic  force.  That  there 
is  a  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  between  scepticism  and  im- 
morality most  observers  would  admit,  but  all  of  them  would  not 
agree  as  to  which  was  cause  and  which  was  ellect.  Mr.  Watkinsou, 
in  fact,  might  do  well  to  write  a  complementary  essay  on  the 
influence  of  conduct  on  religious  belief,  and  if  he  did  he  might 
find  that  many  of  the  conspicuous  modern  sceptics  who  are  made 
to  illustrate  the  thesis  of  his  first  essay  might  be  introduced  again 
to  point  the  moral  of  his  second. 

Canon  Westcott  has  followed  up  his  Chrisf.us  Consummator 
with  a  set  of  sermons,  in  which  he  applies  the  principles  of  the 
boundless  life  for  men  and  for  society,  shadowed  forth  in  that  title 
to  life  in  the  family,  the  nation,  the  race,  and  tho  Church.  In 
the  present  volume,  inspired  by  the  manifold  associations  of  the 
Abbey,  his  grasp  of  the  great  ideas  of  the  spiritual  life  is  no  less 
firm  and  definite,  and  the  acuteness  and  sympathy  with  which  he 
applies  them  to  the  several  manifestations  of  life,  individual  and 
corporate,  have  an  interest  with  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
invest  his  earlier  and  more  abstract  teaching.  The  tendency  of 
his  mind  is  towards  generalization,  and  his  power  of  expressing 
abstractions  is  equal  to  his  hold  of  them;  but  when  he  is  driven 
by  the  happy  necessity  of  addressing  a  popular  audience  to  con- 
crete his  ideas  and  illustrate  them  by  the  features  and  the  failures, 
the  tendencies  and  the  virtues  of  humanity  in  the  relations  he  is 
considering,  then  he  is  at  his  best.  Those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  master  the  first  two  of  these  sermons,  which  remind  tho 
reader  both  of  the  strength  and  of  tho  style  of  Maurice  (to  whom 
as  well  as  to  Comte's  Politique  Positive  Canon  Westcott  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations),  will  be  rewarded  by  the  delicacy  of  spiritual 
intuition  with  which  they  will  find  the  ideas  they  have  been 
absorbing  instanced  and  illustrated  in  their  own  history  as 
members  of  a  family,  a  nation,  a  race,  and  a  Church.  In  sub- 
sequent sermons  he  discusses  with  ext  reme  acuteness  of  perception 
tho  Franciscan  and  the  Quaker  movements,  pointing  out  the 
secret  of  their  measure  of  success  and  the  cause  of  their  ulti- 
mate failure ;  and  in  the  one  on  "  Present  Problems "  he  goes 
out  to  meet  the  future  with  no  distrust  of  its  new  conditions, 
and  in  full  conlidence  that  "  the  King  of  this  World "  will 
develop  new  agencies  to  meet  new  difficulties  and  dangers.  There 
are  plain-spoken  and  eloquent  passages  in  this  last  sermon  which 
we  should  like  to  quote,  and  everywhere  there  are  felicities  of 
expression  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  not  to  pause  and 
notice,  even  while  ho  is  .  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  being  carried 
along  by  the  deep  current  tof  Christian  philosophy. 

To  pass  from  the  consideration  of  Canon  Westcott's  sermons  to 
those  of  Bishop  WoodforVl  is  to  come  to  a  different  plane  of 
spiritual  thought.  Gracefujl,  ingenious,  and  sometimes  eloquent 
as  they  are,  they  fail  to  inApress  because  they  lack  power.  Tho 
texts  ure  all  chosen  from  Uhe  Old  Testament,  and  the  writer's 


method  is  to  find  either  in  tho  New  Testament  or  in  the  thoughts 
and  tendencies  of  to-dny  analogies  to  tho  incidents  or  phrases  which 
are  his  subjects. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Allin  argues  for  Uhivertaliim  on  the  Authority 
of  Reason,  the  Fathers,  and  Holy  Scripture-.  He  sums  up  the 
argument  from  reason  in  his  preface,  in  which  ho  states  the 
difficulties  of  accepting  either  of  the  alternatives,  lie  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  derive  much  support  for  his  view  from  tho  Fathers. 
1  le  quotes  from  a  long  list,  including  many  of  tho  greatest  Patristic 
names,  but  is  rarely  able  to  produce  more  than  an  implied  assent 
to  his  position.  A  categorical  statement  of  the  doctrine  would 
perhaps  bo  hard  to  find  in  their  writings. 

Those  who  have  any  recollection  of  Dr.  Kay's  reputation  at 
Oxford  will  welcome  any  results  of  his  great  learning  and  extraor- 
dinary industry.  When  he  became  Hector  of  Great  Leghs,  after 
his  return  from  Calcutta,  he  seemed  to  tho  clergy  of  tho  Arch- 
deaconry of  Chelmsford  to  be  tho  proper  person  to  preside  over 
their  New  Testament  Society,  and  tho  notes  with  which  he  enlight- 
ened the  study  of  the  lirst  and  second  Epistles  to  tho  Corinthians 
have  been  edited  and  published  by  one  of  Dr.  Kay's  personal  friends 
as  a  memorial  of  the  gatherings  and  the  man.  To  judge  from  a 
very  brief  examination  they  must  have  lilted  the  Chelmslord  meet- 
ings a  good  deal  above  the  usual  level  of  such  conferences,  for  they 
are  not  only  rich  with  tho  results  of  reading,  but  marked  by  a 
rather  rare  combination  of  spiritual  perception  and  common  sense, 
and  expressed,  as  Biblical  notes  ought  to  be,  in  terse  and  pointed 
language. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Phillips  Brooks's  sermons  will 
be  prepared  for  his  views,  at  once  earnest,  devout,  and  liberal,  on 
the  subject  of  Tolerance,  a  word  which  he  prefers  to  Toleration  as 
expressing  a  temper  and  not  an  act  or  policy,  the  fruit  of  it.  It 
is,  however,  a  virtue  so  easy  to  be  mistaken  about  that  he  is  wise 
in  nut  leaving  his  opinions  to  be  inferred,  for  most  of  those  who  do 
not  think  will  assume  the  truth  of  Fox's  saying,  that  "  the  only 
foundation  for  tolerance  is  a  degree  of  scepticism,"  or  of  its  con- 
verse, that  men  will  always  be  intolerant  when  they  are  in  earnest. 
Mr.  Brooks  cannot  believe  that  good  can  come  out  of  evil,  or  evil 
out  of  good,  and  he  meets  both  assertions  point  to  point.  The  lirst 
element  of  tolerance  is  positive  conviction,  and  the  second  is  sym- 
pathy with  men  of  different  convictions.  The  secret  of  the  spirit 
of  tolerance  is  the  combination  of  the  love  of  truth  with  the  love 
of  men,  both  for  God's  sake,  and  the  intolerant  man  with  his  love 
of  truth  may  be  further  on  the  road  to  tolerance  than  the  easy- 
going iudifierentist  who  does  not  care  particularly  for  truth  or  meu. 
This  facile  indulgence  to  all  views  must  die  in  narrow  positive 
conviction  before  it  can  be  born  again  as  the  generous  tolerance  of 
the  believing  man.  This  is  the  history  of  Christian  feeling  in  the 
past;  the  Puritan  movement  witnesses  to  it,  the  English  Platonists 
exhibited  every  feature  of  it.  If  tolerance  and  religion  are  to  co- 
exist in  the  future  it  will  be  because  piety  is  deeper  and  belief 
more  positive.  Organizations  and  schemes  will  not  give  birth  to  the 
spirit,  nor  will  common  work  beget  sympathy  unless  men  recognize 
their  differences  instead  of  sinking  them,  and  freely  consent  that 
other  men  should  hold  and  teach  opinions  they  hate  until  they  are 
won  by  reason  to  renounce  them.  This  is  Mr.  Brooks's  philosophy 
of  toleration,  and  his  application  of  his  principle  is  as  generous 
and  wise  as  his  practical  advice  to  the  theological  students  to 
whom  these  two  lectures  were  delivered. 

A  Life  of  Moses,  by  the  author  of  The  Five  Great  Monarchies 
of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  carries  its  own  recommendation 
with  it  as  far  as  the  surroundings  of  the  first  part  of  the  life  are 
concerned.  But  Professor  Rawlinson  admits  that  for  materials  for 
the  personal  history  of  Moses  he  is  dependent  on  sources  accessible 
to  all  readers.  It  is  from  Scripture  almost  entirely  that  we  must 
learn  the  facts  of  his  life  and  form  our  estimate  of  his  character. 
Josephus  and  Philo  add  details  of  doubtful  credit,  and  they  cannot 
be  used  as  authorities  without  much  care  and  acumen,  and  there 
is  a  passage  of  Artapauus,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  which  may  be 
of  some  help,  but  all  three  are  at  an  immeasurable  distance  behind 
the  Bible  in  historical  value.  The  Professor  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  four  later  books  of  tho  Pentateuch  are  autobiographical, 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  being  by  Moses's  own  hand,  and  the 
iifth  by  a  contemporary.  This  assertion  of  belief,  of  course,  raises 
a  question  which  would  be  out  of  place  here  if  it  were  not  for  tho 
consistency  with  which  the  author  acts  upon  it. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  intellectual  stature  of  Augustino 
than  the  way  in  which  he  has  influenced  all  the  gieat  religious 
movements  of  Christendom  and  all  the  greatest  religious  leaders 
both  within  and  without  tho  Church.  The  University  of  Oxford 
has  wisely  recognized  the  universal  and  undying  interest  of  tha 
questions  he  discusses  by  adding  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  tho 
Christian  Fathers  to  tho  list  of  authors  who  are  studied  by 
candidates  for  honours  in  its  theological  school.  To  those  who 
remember  Oxford  in  the  "  forties,"  it  is  as  marvellous  au  advance 
on  tho  Divinity  examination  of  those  days  as  any  which  modern 
Oxford  presents  to  a  middle-aged  observer,  and  the  selection  of 
Augustine's  Anli-Palayian  Treatises  as  judicious  as  many  of  the 
changes  which  meet  with  his  approving  criticism.  For  these 
treatises,  carefully  digested,  supply  a  conspicuous  want  in  the 
clergy — namely,  the  power  of  handling  popular  questions  in  a 
philosophic  way,  without  bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  or  ilippaucy 
on  the  other.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  shibboleths 
even  of  the  most  insignificant  sects  involve  the  deepest  questions  of 
Christian  philosophy,  and  demand  an  adequate  sense  of  their 
depth  and  greatness  if  they  are  to  be  treated  or  encountered  with 
success,    bo  that  Oxford  has  done  a  service  to  tho  Church  of 
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England  in  insisting  on  this  equipment  for  the  higher  minds 
among  the  clergy,  and  the  editors  of  this  volume  have  done  all 
that  is  possible  for  students  in  the  way  of  translation,  arrangement, 
and  analyses. 

After  being  for  some  time  out  of  print,  Dr.  Rudolf  Stier's  Words 
of  the  Angels  has  been  re-issued,  to  the  great  satisfaction,  we  can- 
not doubt,  of  readers  of  his  better-known  work  on  The  Words  of 
the  Risen  Saviour.  Ilis  comments  are  confined  to  the  words  of 
the  angels  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  a  highly 
significant  fact  that  out  of  the  thirty -two  recorded  utterances  of 
angels  in  these  books  nineteen  occur  in  the  Apocalypse.  Dr. 
Stier  limits  the  meaning  of  the  word  angel  by  excluding,  ap- 
parently, the  possibility  of  its  ever  standing  for  a  human  being, 
though  in  several  places  such  a  meaning  is  almost  suggested, 
and  its  exclusion  lowers  the  spiritual  significance  of  Scripture 
and  almost  forbids  a  spiritual  conception  of  human  life. 

Mr.  Cutts's  Dictionary  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  useful 
little  manual  of  subjects  ecclesiastical,  antiquarian,  and  parochial 
connected  with  the  National  Church.  It  makes  no  pretence  to 
original  research  and  gives  no  authorities ;  but  there  are  few 
points  which  arise  in  ordinary  reading  or  experience  on  which 
any  one  but  a  student  would  not  find  information  enough,  and  a 
very  ingenious  mode  of  classifying  related  topics  often  supplies  a 
good  deal  of  continuous  reading  without  impairing  the  ease  of 
reference.  The  indications  of  ecclesiastical  bias  in  it  are  perhaps 
too  evident  (for  a  dictionary,  at  all  events,  ought  to  be  neutral) ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  only  serious  misconception  we  have 
found  is  the  curious  assertion  that  George  Fox  "  undervalued  the 
.Bible.''  Surely  the  writer  of  the  article  cannot  have  read  George 
Fox's  Journal.  These  are  small  blemishes,  and  do  not  diminish 
the  value  of  this  little  dictionary  to  the  persons  and  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  manifestly  compiled. 

Mr.  Ottley's  Rational  Aspects  of  Revealed  Truths,  which  might 
be  more  appropriately  called  "  Supernatural  Aspects  of  Discovered 
Truths,"  is  a  volume  of  addresses  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Peter's, 
Eaton  Square,  on  the  diliiculties  of  Christian  belief  in  the  present 
day.  The  writer  disarms  criticism  by  calling  it  a  "meagre  heap 
of  filched  materials." 

Sundays  at  Balmoral  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  sermons 
preached  before  the  Queen  by  the  late  Principal  Tulloch.  They 
have  a  good  deal  more  than  the  negative  merit  of  being  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  local  colouring  and  personal  reference  which 
must  he  a  temptation  to  royal  chaplains,  and  they  rise  above  the 
level  of  pulpit  exercises  and  ingenious  applications  to  passing 
incidents.  Sermons  are  nothing  if  not  religious,  and  these  spring 
evidently  out  of  a  varied  and  cultivated  religious  experience  and 
deep  human  sympathy.  They  might  have  been  preached  anywhere 
and  to  any  Christian  congregation,  for  they  all  deal  with  topics 
which  are  only  commonplace  because  they  are  of  universal  and 
eternal  interest,  and  handle  them  in  language  always  easy,  never 
vulgar,  and  sometimes  eloquent,  with  the  mastery  of  a  man  who 
lias  passed  through  the  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  with  which 
he  illustrates  his  subject. 

Mr.  Padgham  says  that  the  great  fact  we  have  to  learn  is  that 
"  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  People  often  say  so,  but 
what  they  really  think  is  that  in  the  midst  of  death  they  are  in 
life.  This  is  all  wrong ;  everything  is  alive,  even  the  mineral 
world  is  alive  with  action,  and  action  is  life.  It  is  alive,  with  its 
"disintegrating,  disinvolving,  unwinding  "  action  ever  at  work, 
alive  as  all  matter  is,  for  "  no  dead  something  of  this  kind  can 
ever  exist."'  It  is  we,  apparently,  who  are  dead,  blinded  and 
eventually  killed  by  "old  theologies  and  crumbling  creeds"  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  negations  of  "men  of  evolutionary  and 
positivist  ideas  "  on  the  other.  These  are  the  writer's  antagonists. 
Doth  classes  misunderstand  and  misrepresent  matter,  and  one  of 
them  denies  spirit.  The  author  alone  sees  the  true  nature  of 
both — their  meeting-point,  or  perhaps  identity,  their  destiny,  or 
more  truly  their  "condition."  For  "eternity  is  now."  lie  writes, 
not  for  an  esoteric  circle,  but  for  all  who  are  dead,  not  "in 
trespasses  and  sins,"  but  in  philosophy  and  theology.  Yet  we 
question  whether  the  "  bewildered  "  multitude,  who  are  neither 
"  physicists  "  nor  theologians,  will  find  their  ideas  about  "  the 
nature  of  Life"  much  cleared  by  this  mixture  of  Swedenborg  and 
Professor  Henry  Drummond,  even  though  the  author's  theory, 
he  says,  bears  the  same  relation  to  previous  theories  that  "the 
Copernican  bears  to  all  previous  astronomical  theses."  It  is  only 
fair  to  him  to  add  that,  though  much  that  is  true  in  his  book  is 
not  new,  and  of  much  that  is  new  we  are  quite  unable  to  say 
whether  it  is  true  or  not,  he  leads  his  reader  tbrough  his  physical, 
metaphysical,  and  spiritual  mists  safely  into  the  haven  of  the 
"  old  theology"  at  last. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  discovered  that  the  phrase  "  Verily,  verily  "  occurs 
twenty-five  times  in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  he  thinks  that  these 
cannot  be  accidental  repetitions,  but  mark  the  enunciation  of  a 
complete  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine.  Wo  are  bound  to  say 
that  he  shows  some  grounds  for  his  opinion  in  the  sermons  which 
he  has  written  and  published  on  the  several  texts.  If  they  are 
not  eloquent  or  original  they  are  at  least  to  the  point,  disfigured 
by  no  carelessness  or  want  of  taste,  animated  by  genuine  piety 
and  conviction,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  persuade  his  hearers  of  the 
truths  he  has  grasped  himself*. 


UNDERWOODS.* 

THE  title  of  this  little  volume  of  verse  betrays  a  want  of  inven- 
tion somewhat  surprising  in  the  author  of  Treasure  Island. 
It  seems  to  invite  the  perils  of  challenge  and  comparison,  and  to 
indicate  a  confidence  that  might  possibly  be  found  to  be  less 
enviable  than  misplaced.  These  natural  suggestions  are  com- 
pletely dissipated  by  the  book  itself.  In  what  may  be  called  a 
graceful  disclaimer  Mr.  Stevenson  bids  us  to  like  his  title,  which 
we  may  readily  do  without  admiring  his  application  of  it;  and 
we  are  bidden  to  like  it  though  we  like  not  a  single  line  of  his 
verse,  which  is  altogether  a  vain  supposition.  The  poems  form  two 
almost  equal  parts — the  one  "In  English"  and  the  other  "In 
Scots."  Almost  one-half  of  the  short  pieces  in  the  first  part  is 
composed  of  addresses  to  the  author's  friends,  many  of  them  being 
of  the  kind  that  usually  engages  the  diligence  of  reverent  editors, 
and  the  annotation  of  obsequious  commentators.  These  light  and 
colloquial  verses,  with  their  sportive  humour  and  faint  enco- 
miastic fiavour,  offer  a  whimsical  contrast  to  the  ornate  and 
stately  diction  of  friendly  epistles  in  the  Jonsonian  era.  The 
skill  in  words,  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  attributes,  is  shown 
in  a  rather  anxious  research.  It  takes  a  studied,  or  overstudied 
form,  passing  from  a  dubious  quaintness  to  most  undoubted 
affectation.  The  odd  infelicity,  for  instance,  in  the  first  line  of 
some  verses  "  To  Andrew  Lang"  leads  one  to  wonder  what  the 
public  has  to  do  with  Mr.  Lang's  hair,  just  as  Dr.  Parr  was  moved 
to  a  similar  inquiry  when  a  reviewer  was  very  busy  with  his 
wig.  In  a  happier  strain  of  fancy  is  a  retrospect  of  romantic 
influences  entitled  "Et  tu  in  Arcadia  vixisti  "  addressed  to 
"R.A.M.S.  ":— 

In  ancient  tales,  O  friend,  thy  spirit  dwelt ; 

There,  from  of  old,  thy  childhood  passed  ;  and  there 

High  expectation,  high  delight  and  deeds, 

Thy  fluttering  heart  with  hope  and  terror  moved. 

....  For  thou  with  Tristram  rod'st 

Or  Bedevere,  in  farthest  Lyonesse. 

Thou  hadst  a  hooth  in  Samarcand,  whereat 

Side-looking  Magians  trafficked  ;  thence,  hy  night, 

An  Afreet  snatched  thee,  and  with  wings  upbore 

Beyond  the  Aral  mount ;  or,  hoping  gain, 

Thou,  with  ajar  of  money,  did-t  embark 

For  llalsorah,  by  sea. 

Worthy  of  association  with  this  are  the  deliglitful  verses,  "  To 
Will  H.  Low,"  in  which  an  old  theme  is  touched  with  fresh  and 
graceful  significance.  Passing  from  this  class  of  verse  to  poems  in 
which  the  lyrical  element  is  unimpeded,  the  most  distinctive  work 
in  the  volume  is  reached,  setting  apart  the  more  humorous  pieces 
in  the  Lothian  dialect  that  form  the  second  part.  In  such  charm- 
ing examples  of  irrepressible  song  as  "  A  Visit  from  the  Sea  "  and 
'.'  A  Song  of  the  lload  "  the  poet  obeys  his  own  excellent  injunc- 
tion :  — 

Sing  clearlier,  Muse,  or  evermore  he  still, 
Sing  truer  or  no  longer  sing ! 
No  more  the  voice  of  melancholy  Jacques 
To  wake  a  weeping  echo  in  the  hill ; 
But  as  the  boy,  the  pirate  of  the  spring, 
From  the  green  elm  a  living  linnet  takes, 
One  natural  voice  recapture — then  be  still. 

"  The  pirate  of  the  spring"  is  a  little  obscure,  perhaps ;  but  Mr. 
Stevenson's  response  in  "  A  Song  of  the  Road,"  with  its  admirable 
philosophy  and  seductive  lilt,  is  a  song  that  deserves  to  live.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  more  characteristic  of  the  poems  reveal  a 
certain  measure  of  the  finer  qualities  of  the  author's  prose.  There 
may  be  noted  the  light  allusiveness,  the  playfulness  that  hints  of 
irony,  the  reflectiveness  blended  with  humour,  and  those  more  elu- 
sive and  indefinable  graces  of  personality  that  sometimes  plead 
successfully  in  mitigation  of  faults  which  in  less  gifted  writers  are 
intolerable.  Nevertheless,  we  are  persuaded  at  times  that  verse  is 
a  medium  of  expression  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  genius  and 
temperament.  Among  the  meditative  poems  the  most  striking 
and  individual  is  one  commencing  with  the  couplet : — 

Sly  bcdy  which  my  dungeon  is, 
And  yet  my  parks  and  palaces. 

This  curious  philosophic  descant  on  the  poet's  "  earthly  house," 
which  might  have  for  its  text  the  verse  of  Coleridge,  "  This  body 
that  does  me  grievous  wrong,"  is  an  ingenious  example  of  intro- 
spective fancy  sportiug  with  its  self-evolved  train  of  pathetic  and 
humorous  images. 

The  poems  "  In  Scots,"  taken  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Stevenson's  pleasant  "  Note  "  of  warning,  must  naturally  induce 
great  wariness  in  the  critic.  They  are  composed  in  the  Lothian 
speech,  that  "illustrious  and  malleable  tongue,''  as  to  whose 
imminent  extinction  Mr.  Stevenson  expresses  a  most  un-Lothian, 
or  at  least  un-Scottish,  indifference.  With  the  help,  however,  of 
a  little  guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  sounds,  prefixed 
to  the  poems,  the  reader  need  be  under  no  apprehensions,  and  will 
find  no  serious  drawbacks  to  his  enjoyment.  Of  course,  here  and 
there,  a  word  or  a  phrase  may  give  him  pause,  as  Mr.  Stevenson 
himself  admifs  in  "The  Maker  to  Posterity  ": — 

It's  possible — it's  hardly  mair — 
That  some  ane,  ripiu'  after  lear — 
Some  auld  professor  or  young  heir, 

If  still  there's  either — 
May  find  an'  read  me  an'  be  sair 

Perplexed,  puir  brither  ! 


*  nude/woods.  By  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson.  London:  Chatto  & 
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"Wlint  tongue  docs  your  auld  hookio  speak  ?  " 
He'll  spier  ;  nn"  I,  liis  mow  to  steik  : 
"  No  beiu'  lit  to  write  in  Greek, 

1  wrote  in  I, Milan, 
Dear  to  the  heart  as  the  peat  reek, 
Auld  as  Tantallon." 

But  Southron  and  Scot  may  equally  delight  in  the  capital  song, 
"  A  Mile  an'  a  Bittock,"  in  "The  Spaewife,"  in  the  "  Lines  to  Dr. 
John  Brown,"  and  in  "  The  Scotsman's  Return  from  Abroad  " — 
an  incredible  circumstance,  treated  with  considerable  satirical 
humour.  Many  of  us,  in  diverse  circumstances,  have  experienced 
the  charm  of  the  convivial  exercise  celebrated  with  exquisite 
gusto  in  the  tirst-named  song  : — 

A  mile  an'  a  bittoek,  a  mile  or  twa, 
Abiiue  the  burn,  ayont  the  law, 
Davie  an'  Donal'  an'  Cherlie  an'  a', 
An'  the  ratine  was  shinin'  clearly  ! 

Ane  went  hame  wi'  the  it  her,  an'  then 
Tbe  ither  wont  hame  wi'  the  ither  twa  men, 
An'  baith  wad  return  him  the  service  again. 
An'  the  iiitinc  was  shinin'  clearly  ! 

True  to  the  life  and  very  diverting-  are  the  various  philosophic 
views  on  Providence  in  "  The  Blast,"  "  The  Counterblast,"  and 
"The  Counterblast  Ironical."  There  is  wit,  moreover,  as  well  as 
humour,  in  "My  Conscience!"  The  persuasive  and  delicate 
sophistry  of  this  poem  will  certainly  be  condemned  in  certain 
quarters  as  demoralizing,  though,  after  all,  a  people  supposed  to 
he  addicted  to  the  study  of  metaphysics  ought  to  find  this  re- 
rnonstrauce  peculiarly  fascinating.  To  be  very  keen  in  the  chill 
and  silence  of  the  night,  and  to  be  absent,  like  a  policeman,  when 
wanted,  that's  "  My  Conscience !  "  : — 

My  conscience  !  whan  my  Iran's  were  fa', 
Whaur  were  ye  then  ? 

I  ken  it  fine  ;  just  waitin'  here, 

To  gar  the  evil  waur  appear, 

To  clart  the  guid,  confuse  the  clear, 

Mis-ca'  the  great, 
My  conscience  !  an'  to  raise  a  steer 

When  a's  ower  late. 

Altogether,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  it  is  in  these 
Scots  poems  that  Mr.  Stevenson  is  revealed,  both  as  poet  and 
artist.  In  the  first  section  of  his  book  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
perturbed  and  dubious  presence,  ranging  in  narrow  ways,  and  on 
occasions  strangely  afflicted ;  in  the  Lothian  speech  he  is  so 
admirably  himself,  we  hope  he  will  do  more  to  perpetuate  that 
malleable  tongue. 


RECENT  GEOGRAPHY.* 

THE  Geographical  Society  has  been  so  far  successful  in  its 
crusade  for  a  wider  and  more  rational  teaching  of  geography 
as  to  have  secured  a  readership  of  geography  at  Oxford  and  the 
promise  of  one  at  Cambridge.  The  outlook,  moreover,  is  so  pro- 
mising as  to  induce  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  to  enter  the  field 
with  a  new  series  of  geographical  text-books  edited  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Geikie,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  professedly  based  upon  the  Society's  recommendations.  Mr. 
Geikie's  first  book,  The  Teaching  of  Geoyraphy,  deals  largely  with 
the  elementary  stage  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Geikie  treats  his  subject 
in  its  fullest  acceptation.  His  general  principles  must  commend 
themselves  to  every  teacher  who  wants  his  pupils  to  form  true 
conceptions  of  things,  and  not  learn  so  many  words.  This 
volume  is  largely  occupied  with  what  is  known  in  Germany  as 
Heimatskunde,  and  as  far  as  possible  Mr.  Geikie  insists  that  this 
early  teaching  of  what  will  ultimately  lead  up  to  geography  must 
he  open-air  teaching ;  and  so  much  of  it  as  takes  place  inside  the 
school  must  deal  with  concrete  things,  and  not  with  lessons  from 
a  text-book.  So  far  as  the  pupils  are  concerned,  Mr.  Geikie  would 
dispense  with  books  entirely.  With  the  present  race  of  teachers 
we  fear  this  is  impossible.  Mr.  Geikie  has  certainly  begun  at  the 
right  end,  therefore,  in  attempting  to  teach  the  teachers.  In  this 
first  serious  attempt  to  exalt  geography  from  the  low  estate 
it  has  hitherto  occupied  in  English  education,  Mr.  Geikie  has 
taken  liberal  advantage  of  the  German  manuals  on  Heimatskunde 
hy  Dr.  Finger  and  other  writers.  He  seems  to  us  even  to  have 
gone  beyond  them  in  the  multitude  of  subjects  which  he  would 
include  under  that  term,  for  which  there  is  no  English  equivalent, 
hut  which  may  be  described  generally  as  a  knowledge  of  the  home 
district.  He  would  seem  to  insist  on  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology 
of  plants,  of  the  anatomy  of  insects,  certain  sections  of  political 
economy,  of  history,  of  architecture,  of  archaeology,  of  agricul- 
ture, and  other  subjects  which  old-fashioned  teachers  would  be 

*  The  Teaching  of  Geography:  Suggestions  regarding  Principles  and 
Methods  fur  the  use  of  Teachers.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.U.,  F.R.S. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  Earth  :  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Phenomena  of  Life  on  the 
Globe.  By  Elis<;c  Reclus.  Edited  by  Professor  A.  II.  Kcane.  The  Ocean, 
Atmosphere,  mid  Life,    Same  liuthor  ami  Editor.    Eondon  :  Virtue  &  Co. 

A  Class-lluoh  of  Physical  oleography.  By  William  Hughes.  New 
and  improved  edition.  Revised  bv  J.  Francou  Williams.  London  : 
Philip  &  Son.  \ 

A  Geography  of  the  Malay  Pkninsula,  Indo- China,  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, the  Philippines,  and  J\'ew\  Guinea.  By  Professor  A.  IE  Keane. 
[London  :  Stanford.  1 

Climate  and  Time  in  their  Geological  Relation  :  a  Theory  of  Secular 

Changes  of  the  Earth's  Climate.  Byl  James  Croll,  LL.D.,  K.R.S.  Discussions 
on  Climate  and  Cosmology.    By  some  Author.    Edinburgh  :  A.  S;  C.  Black. 


disposed  to  regard  as  outside  the  pale  of  geography  altogether. 
But  the  truth  is  that  Ilrimatsliunde,  even  as  taughl  in  Germany, 
has  somewhat  vague  limits,  and  might  bo  considered  as  the 
elements  of  general  knowledge  on  a  topographical  basis.  For  most 
children  this  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  useful  educational  starting- 
point ;  in  actual  practice  it  will  require  great  judiciousness, 
clear-headedness,  and  accurate  knowledge  on  tho  part  of  the 
teacher  to  prevent  the  subject  becoming  an  unpalatable  and  un- 
digestible  mass  of  unrelated  knowledge  and  his  pupils  from 
developing  into  intolerable  prigs.  It  seems  to  us  very  desirable 
that  Mr.  Geikie,  or  some  equally  competent  man,  should  settle  as 
precisely  as  possible  not  only  what  may  legitimately  come  within 
the  geographical  field,  but  also  what  ought  to  bo  included  in 
Heimatskunde,  or  rather  what  ought  to  be  excluded  from  it; 
otherwise  geography  may  become  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
instead  of  a  closely-knit  web  of  related  facts  and  principles. 
With  some  slight  modification  Mr.  Geikie's  definition  of  tho  sub- 
jects seems  to  us  very  nearly  right;  "it  accepts,"  he  tells  us, 
"  from  these  various  sciences  the  facts  which  they  determine  and 
the  conclusions  which  they  establish,  but  selects  in  preference 
those  facts  and  conclusions  which  bear  most  closely  upon  man." 
We  should  say,  however,  man  as  a  former  of  states  or  com- 
munities, whilst  the  ever-varying  topographical  element  must  be 
constantly  kept  in  view.  But  whatever  objections  might  be  made 
to  some  of  the  details  in  Mr.  Geikie's  most  suggestive  volume,  and 
while  to  us  it  seems  to  show  some  traces  of  haste,  we  welcome  it 
unreservedly  as  a  long  step  upwards  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Geikie  devotes  the  la9t  rive  chapters,  however,  to  directions 
for  instruction  in  more  advanced  geography.  These,  so  far 
as  they  go,  seem  to  us  entirely  in  the  right  direction.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  throughout  the  book  he  lays  so  much 
stress  on  the  value  of  good  maps  in  geographical  teaching, 
and  upon  the  necessity  of  constant  map-drawing  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  By  map-drawing  we  do  not  mean  mere  map- 
copying,  but  mapping  first  from  models,  and  ultimately  from 
nature.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  pupils  should  be 
trained  from  the  very  first  to  read  good  maps,  and  in  order  to 
this  they  must  master  the  significance  of  the  ordinary  method  of 
representing  the  features  of  the  earth's  surface  on  the  flat.  We 
thoroughly  agree  with  all  Mr.  Geikie  says  on  the  relative  values 
of  contour  and  shade  for  representing  hill  features  ;  all  eccentric 
and  unusual  methods  for  this  purpose  should  be  eschewed,  as  they 
will  be  of  no  use  to  the  pupils  in  after  life.  With  regard  to  pic- 
tures, which  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  new  geography, 
unlike  Mr.  Geikie,  we  are  disposed  to  prefer  large  photographs 
(or  photographs  enlarged  by  the  lantern)  to  diagrams,  especially 
if  the  photographs  can  be  accurately  coloured ;  for  iu  geographical 
pictures  absolute  accuracy,  as  distinguished  from  mere  artistic 
effect,  is  of  prime  importance.  Hence  the  special  value  of  Holzel's 
geographical  and  historical  series  of  pictures,  most  of  which,  we 
believe,  are  from  photographs.  One  other  point  in  the  preparation 
of  pictures  for  geographical  purposes  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
These  ought  to  represent  not  only  the  extraordinary  and  eccentric, 
but  what  is  far  more  important,  the  ordinary  and  typical,  features 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Pictures  suggest  maps  and  atlases,  in  which, 
as  produced  in  this  country  for  educational  purposes,  there  is  ample 
scope  for  reformation,  not  only  in  style  and  method,  but  in  the  parti- 
cular aspects  and  features  selected  for  cartographical  representation. 
Space,  however,  forbids  us  going  further  in  this  direction.  It  is  a 
great  matter  that  so  excellent  a  beginning  in  the  way  of  reform 
has  been  made  by  so  eminent  a  hand.  We  shall  be  anxious  to  see 
how  in  the  future  volumes  Mr.  Geikie  applies  his  own  principles. 
Meantime,  until  our  training  colleges  and  universities  take  the 
subject  up  on  the  new  lines,  it  will  be  very  uphill  work  for  our 
teachers,  as  a  body,  to  carry  Mr.  Geikie's  excellent  suggestions 
into  practice.  With  few  exceptions  they  entirely  lack  the  neces- 
sary knowledge. 

It  is  not  that  this  necessary  knowledge  is  not  accessible  enough 
in  books.  We  have  before  us  two  volumes  which  ought  to  be  a 
mine  of  information  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader. 
M.  Reclus's  Tho  Earth  and  The  Ocean  have  been  long  familiar  iu 
an  English  dress.  We  are  glad  to  have  them  in  the  haudsome  re- 
productions recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.,  and  edited  by 
our  leading  English  ethnologist,  Professor  A.  H.  Keane.  Mr.  Keane 
has  done  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  revision  and  addition,  although 
he  seems  to  us  to  have  been  somewhat  hampered  by  considerations 
either  of  space  or  of  expense.  The  revision  of  the  work  on  "  the 
Ocean  "  has,  as  might  have  been  expected,  been  more  extensive 
than  in  the  case  of  "  the  Earth  " ;  for  in  recent  years  our  knowledge 
of  ocean  depths,  of  ocean  currents,  and  of  ocean  life  has  been  very 
greatly  extended.  The  volume  on  "  the  Ocean  "  includes  also  two 
large  sections  on  the  atmosphere  and  meteorology  and  on  life. 
The  two  volumes  may  bo  accepted  as  containing  a  fairly  full, 
trustworthy,  and  highly  interesting  account  of  the  great  data  and 
principles  of  physical  geography  in  its  widest  sense.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  general  introductory  volumes  to  M.  Reclus's  well- 
known  Universal  Geoyraphy.  Though  not  expressly  written  on 
the  lines  of  the  new  geography,  they  contain  much  that  must 
meet  with  the  approval  of  its  advocates.  We  therefore  commend 
them  heartily  to  the  study  of  teachers  desirous  of  rising  above  the 
old  unprofitable  level.  They  abound  with  excellent  maps  and 
illustrations. 

Mr.  J.  Francon  Williams's  "  new  and  improved  edition  "  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Hughes's  Class-Booh  of  Physical  Geoyraphy  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  much  the  better  for  Mr.  Williams's  treat- 
ment.   Mr.  Hughes  was  one  of  the  best  geographers  of  his  day, 
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and  all  bis  work  was  good,  and  still  remains  good,  so  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  to  bring  it  up  to  date  would  require  a  man  of  equal 
competence.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  tbat  Mr.  Williams  bas  tbe 
necessary  qualifications ;  and,  so  far  as  we  cau  make  out,  bis 
principal  additions  to  this  class-book  consist  of  long  and  mostly 
irrelevant  extracts  or  abstracts  from  other  works. 

Professor  Keane's  Geography  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Neighbouring  Regions  is  a  carefully  compiled,  well-proportioned, 
and  thoroughly  useful  manual,  up  to  tbe  latest  date,  and  to  some 
extent  written  on  the  new  lines.  It  will  be  useful,  not  only  for 
tbe  schools  of  our  Eastern  colonies,  but  also  as  a  general  reference 
book  on  the  region  treated.  The  map  is  poor,  and  the  book  is 
too  dear. 

We  bope  it  is  not  too  late  to  refer  to  the  handy  reprint 
of  Dr.  Croll's  classical  Climate  and  Time,  and  to  bis  new  com- 
panion volume,  entitled  Discussions  on  Climate  and  Cosmology. 
w  e  cannot  venture  bere  to  rediscuss  Dr.  Croll's  well-known 
theories ;  in  the  new  volume  he  himself  endeavours  to  reply 
to  the  mauy  criticisms  which  these  have  called  forth.  Some 
of  these  criticisms  were  fair  and  honest  enough,  and  dillicult  to 
answer ;  others,  we  regret  to  say,  bore  evidence  of  strong  pre- 
judice, and  even  personal  animosity.  Whatever  objections  may 
be  fairly  taken  to  certain  of  Dr.  Croll's  positions,  every  honest 
scientific  investigator  will  admit  that  his  writings  have  had 
the  most  radical  influence  on  cosmological  speculation.  In 
■certain  directions  his  influence  has  been  nearly  as  great  as  that  of 
Darwin's  in  biology.  It  is  now  allowed  that,  in  speculating  on 
the  past  condition  of  tbe  earth,  he  has  laid  too  much  stress  on 
cosmical  causes,  and  made  too  little  allowance  for  simple  but 
influential  geographical  changes.  But,  when  all  deductions  are 
made,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Croll's  name  will  in  the 
future  be  allotted  a  very  high  position  in  the  science  of  our  time. 
It  will  certainly  be  a  reproach  to  our  generation  that  a  man  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  pure  science,  and 
that  with  such  magnificent  and  far-reaching  results,  should,  when 
incapacitated  by  infirm  health  and  old  age,  be  allowed  only  the 
miserable  retiring  pittance  due  to  him  as  a  servant  of  the  Geological 
Survey — a  pittance  about  equal  to  the  hire  of  a  day-labourer. 


THE  MASK  OF  ANARCHY.* 

f  pnERE  are  several  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  the 
JL  Shelley  Society's  latest  publication  that  fully  deserve  the  con- 
sideration they  receive  in  the  exhaustive  editorial  commentary  with 
■which  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  introduces  the  facsimile  reproduction 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  The  Mask  of  Anarchy.  The  history 
of  the  MS.  and  its  relations  to  existing  versions  of  the  poem  are 
indeed  not  unimportant.  It  is  ten  years  since  Mr.  Forman,  in  his 
library  edition  of  Shelley,  was  enabled  to  print  The  Mask  of 
Anarchy  from  the  identical  copy  which  was  transcribed  by  Mrs. 
Shelley  under  the  poet's  supervision  for  the  use  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  appear  in  the  Examiner.  As  is 
well  known,  this  intention  was  never  carried  out.  When  the 
poem  did  appear,  it  was  by  no  means  an  accurate  imprint  of  Mrs. 
Shelley's  transcription,  as  Mr.  Forman  pointed  out  when  he  pub- 
lished his  own  faithful  version  of  what  he  naturally  regarded  as  the 
sole  authority  for  the  text.  Last  winter,  however,  his  theory  of  a 
dictated  copy,  bearing  Shelley's  autograph  emendation,  was  "  blown 
to  the  winds,"  as  he  now  observes,  by  the  discovery  of  Shelley's 
own  MS.  through  the  public  appeal  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  for  volun- 
teer assistance  in  editing  the  projected  Shelley  Concordance. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  holograph  was  never  really  lost,  though  it 
proved  to  be  a  great  find  for  the  Shelley  Society.  It  had 
passed  in  1825  from  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  accompanied  by  a 
remarkable  letter,  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  John  Bowring, 
with  whose  family  it  had  securely  remained  until  Mr.  Lewin 
Bowring  parted  with  both  MS.  and  letter  to  their  present  owner, 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise.  The  present  facsimile  appears  to  be  as 
admirable  an  example  of  photo-lithography  as  any  of  the  excellent 
reproductions  of  the  Shelley  Society.  Mr.  Forman's  careful  and 
punctilious  method  is  obviously  fruitful  of  good  results  in  com- 
paring the  original  with  the  printed  versions  of  the  poem.  Despite 
certain  deductions  to  be  made  from  his  conclusions,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  patience  and  zeal  observable  in  his  textual  criti- 
cism. Nothing  is  too  minute  for  his  vigilance,  nothing  too  obscure 
for  his  elucidation.  In  one  place  he  is  really  eloquent  on  the  value 
of  a  triplet  of  hyphens,  or  dotted  pause,  and  though  it  is  easy  to 
smile  at  the  vehemence  of  his  conviction,  we  thoroughly  agree  with 
hi3  estimate  of  this  particular  form  of  emphasis.  Ho  is  equally 
ingenious  when  discussing  varying  or  rejected  readings,  or  weigh- 
ing synonyms,  or  dilating  on  the  nice  conduct  of  a  comma  and  the 
right  understanding  of  a  period.  His  handling  of  these  delicate 
matters  shows  how  well  ho  is  qualified  to 

Distinguish  and  divide 
A  linir  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side. 

Before  dealing  with  one  or  two  points  in  Mr.  Forman's  remarks 
on  the  holograph  of  The  Mask  of  Anarchy,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  an  unwarrantable  assumption  contained  in  a  note  appended 
to  a  quotation  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Shelley  to  i'eacock 
shortly   after  the   affair  at   Manchester  which    inspired  The 


"  The  Mask  of  Anarchy.  By  Percy  Bysshe  .Shelley.  Facsimile  of  the 
Holograph  Manuscript.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Buxton  Forman. 
London :  published  for  tbe  Shelley  Society  by  Beeves  &  Turner.  1887. 


Mask  of  Anarchy.  It  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that 
even  Mr.  Forman  should  be  entirely  just  to  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
though  we  readily  believe  that  in  this  instance  he  has  merely  mis- 
apprehended bis  text.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  an  article  of  faith 
with  many  members  of  the  Shelley  Society  to  acclaim  the  views 
or  statements  of  any,  the  most  irresponsible,  nincompoop,  if  only 
they  oppose  those  of  the  one  witness  to  Shelley's  life  whose  judg- 
ment and  honesty  are  above  suspicion.  Peacock's  shrewd  sense 
and  satire  naturally  brought  upon  him  the  hatred  and  fear  of 
the  female  bigots  and  male  prigs  who  surrounded  the  poet  at 
Bracknell.  Naturally,  also,  the  spiritual  descendants  and  co- 
heirs of  the  Boiuvilles  and  Newtons,  whose  opinion  of  Peacock's 
scholarship  Mr.  Dowden  thought  it  worth  while  to  record  as  if  it 
were  something  imperishably  precious,  do  not  forget  and  never  have 
forgiven  Peacock's  manly  justification  of  Lord  Eldon's  Chancery 
judgment  and  his  unanswerable  and  equally  manly  defence  of 
Harriet  Shelley.  Following  so  speedily  on  the  ridiculous  esti- 
mate of  Peacock  given  in  the  Shelley  Primer,  Mr.  Forman's 
little  contribution  may  go  far  to  justify  disinterested  students 
of  Shelley  in  regarding  the  propaganda  of  the  Shelley  Society 
as  the  inspiration  of  a  clique.  Returning  to  The  Mask  of 
Anarchy,  Mr.  Forman  compares  Shelley's  letter  to  Oilier,  dated 
6  Sept.,  1 S 1 9,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  Manchester  meet- 
ing, with  one  to  Peacock  written  three  days  later.  In  the  former 
there  is  a  line  quoted  from  the  Cenci — "  Something  must 
be  done.  What,  yet  I  know  not" — and  because  Shelley  does 
not  repeat  the  quotation  in  his  letter  to  Peacock  on 
the  same  subject,  Mr.  Forman  adds : — "  Note  the  curious  way  in 
which  the  Cenci  words  quoted  to  Oilier  are  put  in  plain  prose  for 
the  unsympathizing  Peacock,  the  '  nursling  of  the  exact  aud 
superficial  school  in  poetry.'  "  The  inference  left  to  the  reader  is 
that  Shelley  was  not  sure  of  Peacock's  sympathy,  because  of  the 
notorious  difference  between  their  respective  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  modern  poetry.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a 
dillerence  on  a  question  of  taste  must  deprive  friends  of  perfect 
accord  in  all  other  particulars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shelley's 
letter  to  Peacock  reveals  the  fullest  assurance  of  sympathy,  and 
what  Mr.  Forman  thinks  is  "  plain  prose,"  for  lack  of  a  line  from 
the  Cenci  which  so  accomplished  a  letter-writer  would  not  think  of 
repeating  within  three  days,  is  in  reality  much  warmer,  and  much 
more  emphatic,  than  the  letter  to  Oilier. 

After  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Forman's  reasoning  a  few  examples 
of  his  criticism  may  suffice.  In  the  sixth  stanza  of  The  Mask  of 
Anarchy  there  is  a  representation  of  Hypocrisy : — 

Clothed  with  the  Bible,  as  with  light, 
And  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Forman  boggles  dreadfully  with  these  plain  lines,  "  cannot 
with  any  security  explain  "  them,  and  after  a  whole  page  of  com- 
ment gets  "  no  forrarder."  His  remarks  forcibly  recall  the  objec- 
tion solemnly  urged  by  another  Shelley  commentator — never  was 
poet  so  unhappy  ! — against  the  eighth  stanza  : — 

Last  came  Anarchy  ;  he  rode 

On  a  white  horse  splashed  with  blood ; 

He  was  pale  even  to  the  lips, 

Like  Death  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Here  tbe  poet  was  wrrong,  we  are  told,  for  it  was  the  horse,  not 
the  rider,  that  was  white  ;  which  Shelley,  of  course,  knew  as  well 
as  his  critic,  and  indeed  his  verses  prove  it.  He  made  the  rider 
white  also  on  the  sound  principle  that  guided  the  great  literary 
exemplar  of  his  youth.  If  there  had  been  anything  to  gain  by 
making  him  blue,  or  black  and  blue,  like  Lewis  blue  he  would 
have  made  him.  There  is  altogether  a  good  deal  of  incon- 
sequential inference  and  barren  disquisition  in  Mr.  Forman's 
commentary.  The  great  question  as  to  whether  the  holograph 
is  superior  in  authority  to  tbe  so-called  Hunt  MS.  is  left 
somewhat  doubtful.  Mr.  Forman  defends  with  considerable 
spirit  the  rejection  in  his  own  edition  of  the  stanza  "  Horses, 
oxen  have  a  home,"  which  Mrs.  Shelley  printed,  though  the  holo- 
graph gives  it,  and  Hunt's  copy  omitted  it.  Iu  another  place 
(stanza  liv.)  Mr.  Forman  inclines  towards  a  reading  in  the  holo- 
graph, which  appears  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  edition,  though  it  differs 
from  the  Hunt  MS.  His  reason  for  this  apparent  inconsistency 
does  not  seem  convincing  (pp.  24-25.)  It  is  curious,  also,  that 
Mr.  Forman  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  palpable  improvement 
in  stanza  lxxxix.  of  the  holograph,  thus  showing  tbat  his  faith 
in  the  Hunt  copy  does  not  embrace  acceptance  of  bad  metre. 
By  way  of  conclusion  we  have  an  edifying  account  of  a  talk 
about  Shelley  between  Mr.  II.  M.  Stanley  and  a  member  of 
the  Shelley  Society,  which  occurred  in  a  sleeping-car  on  an 
Italian  railway.  Mr.  Stanley  is  reported  to  have  observed,  with 
charming  candour,  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  poorly  educated  man ; 
but  Shelley,  I  take  it,  wrote  for  such,  and  not  (begging  your 
pardon)  for  the  literary  connoisseurs  who  now  take  him  up, 
patronize,  puff,  and  dissect  him."  Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  the 
Shelleyite — "  a  funny  people,  you  Shelleyites" — that  the  Society 
was  playing  unconsciously  with  fire,  and,  by  "spreading  Shelley," 
were  stirring  up  Socialism.  The  notion  that  Shelley  wrote  for 
the  uneducated  seems  to  have  greatly  disturbed  Mr.  Forman,  who 
calls  Byron,  Scott,  and  Wordsworth  to  witness  tbat  it  cannot, 
cannot  be  so.  As  to  the  danger  of  spreading  Shelley,  he  re- 
futes Mr.  Stanley  by  citing  the  fine  stanzas  from  The  Mask  of 
Anarchy  commencing 

Let  the  laws  of  your  own  land, 
Good  or  ill,  between  ye  stand,  &c. 

The  whole  incident  is  a  pretty  example  of  chatter  about  Shelley. 
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Considering  Mr.  Stanley's  diffidence,  and  his  incomplete  acquaint- 
ance with  iht)  mission  of  the  Shelley  Society,  it  is  not  a  little, 
entertaining  that  Mr.  Formau  should  consider  his  opinions 
"extremely  interesting."  How  would  he  appraise,  it  would  bo 
pleasant  to  know,  tho  opinion  of  a  distinguished  person  who 
happened  to  bo  absolutely  ignorant  of  tho  subject  P 


THE  GOMMONHBlAtLTH.* 

X\"R.  RICHARDSON'S  name  is  familiar  as  that  of  a  very  well 
J-^  inteutioned  crotcheteer,  whose  crotchets,  frequently  absurd, 
are  redeemed  by  much  real  knowledge  and  generally  excellent 
objects  from  the  well-deserved  ridicule  which  might  otherwise 
attend  them.    The  first  of  these  essays,  entitled  the  "  Seed  Time  of 
Health;'  opens  in  a  strain  of  somewhat  highly-pitched  hyperbole, 
which  is  certainly  not  conducive  to  lucidity,  however  poetic  it 
may  be.    Dr.  Richardson  goes  too  far  when,  speaking  of  our  own 
times,  he  asks,  "where  is  there  a  healthy  child  "?  and  answers, 
"  I  have  never  seen  one  ;  I  might  search  through  the  length  and' 
breadth  oi  the  island,  1  could  not  hud  one."    That  he  will  not 
find  a  moral  and  intellectual  model  conjoined  to  ideally  perfect 
and  healthy  features,  bones,  muscles,  and  organs,  is  certain ;  but  if 
every  child  that  one  sees  has  some  latent  physical  defect  tending 
to  embitter  existence  or  shorten  life,  whence,  we  may  well  ask, 
come  the  nonagenarians,  who  exhibit  nothing  pathological  beyond 
an  evenly  balanced  and  progressive  impairment  of  strength  and 
function,  and  who  ultimately  die,  very  much  as  an  unwound  watch 
stops,  because  the  mainspring  has  uncoiled  to  its  fullest  extent. 
We  have  seen  a  man  of  over  seventy  work  the  livelong  day  in 
the  hayfield,  and  jump  a  flight  of  hurdles  iu  the  evening,  notwith- 
standing potations  of  cider  that  would  make  Dr.  Richardson  weep 
tears  in  equal  quantity,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  if  any 
such  gloomy  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  as  Dr.  Richardson  holds 
to  be  inevitable,  had  been  made  of  this  man's  bodily  state  when 
a  child,  his  subsequent  career  would  have  practically  falsified 
them.    The  author  is  on  much  surer  ground  when  he  points  to 
the  fearlul  bills  of  infantile  and  premature  mortality,  and  traces 
these  evils  to  their  preventive  causes— preventible,  not  as  re- 
gards the  individual,  but  the  race— and  candidly  makes  the  fol- 
lowing confession  :— "  State  physicians  tender  their  remedies  for 
such  families  of  nations,  and  call  themselves  curers,  as  if  that 
could  be  cured,  which  is  nature  pursuing  her  merciless  course 
towards  her  merciful  dispensations,  in  correction  of  those  who 
have  outraged  her."    Again,  he  strikes  a  true,  if  an  exaggerated, 
keynote  when  he  says,  "  I  want  to  point  to  health  as'  the  all- 
in-all  to  man,  the  gate  of  life,  leading  to  the  truly  good  in  poli- 
tics, art,  science,  letters— ay,  and  religion,  not  less  than  the 
least  of  everything  "  ■  and  also  a  few  lines  further  on,  when 
he  says,  "  we  have  no  shame,  when  our  young  die."  Excep- 
tion must   be   taken  on  pathological  grounds  °to  the  opinion 
that  all  zymotic  diseases  are  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
hereditary,  or   that   persons   can  spontaneously  generate  such 
poisons  as  typhoid,  diphtheria,  or  scarlatina,  the  case  quoted  as 
analogous— that  of  the  cobra,  secreting  an  alkaloidal  poison— 
being  utterly  misleading,  as  the  cobra  does  not  poison  itself. 
VV  hat  undoubtedly  may  be  inherited  is  a  body  which  is  more  than 
usually  vulnerable  to,  and  otters  a  more  than  usually  fertile  field 
tor,  the  development  of  some  special  form  of  invading  poisonous 
■  germ,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  inheriting  the  fferms 
themselves.    There  are,  however,  diseases  in  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  germs-the  contaaium  vimm— 
are  directly  transmitted  from  parent  to  child.    Perhaps  the  most 
excellent  remarks  in  this  essay  are  those  on  the  inflicted  perils  of 
childhood,  in  which  the  blundering  ignorance  of  the  nursery, 
school  cramming,  brutal  parental  punishment,  and  all  that  makes 
\  ?,1G  Wh0  8urvives  i,;  look  back  to  childhood  as  to  an 
earthly  hell  are  portrayed  in  all  their  true  and  hideous  colours.  The 
author  unfortunately  seems  to  contradict  himself  in  the  following 
passages  At  p  44  he  says :-«  Little  fear,  I  think,  is  there  amongst 
us  that  the  soul  should  be  so  much  stronger  than  the  body,  and 
so  greatly  prevail  over  it,  that  it  should  agitate  the  whole  in- 
wardly, and  by  ardent  application  to  learned  pursuits  cause  the 
tody  to  waste  away."    At  p.  110  we  read  :-"  I  confess  I  stand 
daily  appalled  at  the  injury  to  mental  and  physical  life  which  I 
see  being  perpetrated  by  competition  in  the  name  of  learning" 
Oiie  theme  of  many  of  these  essays  is,  indeed,  mainly  the  mischief 
that  results  from  this  competition ;  and  here  we  heartily  agree 
with  the  author.    His  training  as  a  scientific  physician  gives  him 
in  this  respect  a  distinct  advantage  over  even  such  a  renowned 
reformer  as  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  places  him  far  ahead  of  any  mere 
doctrinaire  philanthropist.    The  latter  kind  of  person,  who  is  par- 
ticularly clamorous  in  these  days,  is  usually  too  ignorant  of  or 
too  complacently  superior  to  the  physiological  and  pathological 
V  Pr<¥eras  of  lif«  to  enable  hiui  to  com- 

lgnora*  t  Rlchardsou> \ho>  if  a  faddist,  is  at  any  rate  not 
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LITERATURE  OF  BELGIUM  AND  Tin.;  NETHERLANDS. 

T^EJiayo  already  noticed  at  some  length  tho  Letters  of 
»  Cardinal  Granvelle,  published  under  tho  auspices  of  tho 
Belgian  Royal  Academy,  by  M.  Charles  Piot,  chief  archivist  of 
the  kingdom.  The  filth  volume  of  this  collection  (1),  containing 
letters  written  in  1574  and  1575,  has  now  appeared.  In  this 
volume  we  find  Granvelle  acting  as  mediator  between  tho  King 
and  tho  people,  and  as  tho  determined  antagonist  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva;  while  Philip  II.  continues  to  give  offence  by  his  intense 
prejudices  and  by  his  tardiness  in  forming  and  in  carrying  out  his 
plans.  To  this  tardiness,  as  well  as  to  the  ill-advised  and 
impolitic  measures  of  the  Spanish  King,  must  the  revolt  of  the 
Low  Countries  be  attributed. 

Provost  Morillon's  letters  to  the  Cardinal  reveal  the  failings  and 
defects  of  several  leading  personages  of  the  period,  such  as  Count 
d'Aerschot,  Viglius,  and  others,  and  make  even  Requesens  appear 
111  a  very  unfavourable  light  by  reason  of  his  unceasing  en- 
deavours to  enrich  himself  at  other  people's  expense,  and  of  his 
insolent  conduct  towards  the  Belgians,  whom  he  always  treated  in 
the  most  contemptuous  way.  These  letters  also  furnish  us  with  some 
interesting  information  about  the  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  who  openly  acknowledged  to  d'Aubignv,  Requesens' 
ambassador,  that  she  could  not  refuse  to  send  troops  to  the  aid  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nevertheless,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1574,  Monllon  writes  to  Granvelle  :— "  L'advocat  fiscal  de  Brabant 
qui  at  opinion  que  si  Ton  scavoit  traicter  politiquement  aveo 
la  Royne  d'Angleterre,  qu'il  seroit  facile  la  reduire  a  nostre 
ancienne  et  catholicque  Religion  "  (p.  288).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  Ambassador  "  s'en  vad  fort  content  et  festoie  de  son 
excellence";  but  fears  are  expressed  "qu'il  nous  trompera,  car 
c  est  eungne  fine  piece  et  creature  de  Sicel  [Cecil]  qui  est  conte 
et  commande  a  la  Royne."  We  cannot  dismiss  this  volume  with- 
out calling  attention  to  the  excellent  list  given  by  M.  Piot  of  the 
chief  events  regarding  which  the  publication  of  this  correspondence 
has  afforded  new  information ;  many  of  these  events  are  closely 
connected  with  English  history. 

In  this  same  collection  of  Chroniques  inedites  M.  Piot  has. 
also  published  Uhistoire  des  troubles  des  Pays-Bas,  par  Messire 
Renon  de  France  (2).  Since  1841  the  Belgian  Government  had 
the  intention  of  printing  Renon's  manuscript  entitled  "  Histoire 
des  causes  de  la  desunion,  revokes,  et  alterations  des  Pais  Bas  "; 
but  various  causes  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  project. 
Renon  de  France  was  President  of  the  Council  of  Artois,  and, 
later  on,  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Malines ;  he  wrote  his  work 
between  the  years  1606  and  1613.  The  first  volume,  now  before 
us,  treats  of  events  from  1559  to  1575.  Renon  naturally  writes 
from  a  Royalist  point  of  view  ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  justify 
the  violent  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  nor  is  he  blind  to  the 
faults  of  the  clergy  iu  the  sixteenth  century.  All  important 
events  are  correctly  and  impartially  recorded ;  but  the  chief  in- 
terest ot  the  volume  lies  in  the  immense  number  of  little  incidents 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  other  works,  but  which  are  invaluable 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  mauners  and  customs  of  the 
period.  M.  Piot's  notes  are  very  useful  in  explaining  the  many 
allusions  in  the  text  to  contemporary  events. 

A.  few  historical  and  literary  works  published  in  1885  and 
1886  have  still  to  be  noticed.  The  first  to  claim  our  attention  are 
two  manuals  on  general  history  by  Professor  Van  der  Kindere,  of 
Brussels  University  (3,  4).  The  author  traces  very  carefully  the 
progress  ot  civilization  during  the  periods  of  which  he  treats  ;  but 
m  the  volume  on  contemporary  history  events  are  judged  from  a 
standpoint  too  exclusively  Belgian. 

M.  Henrard's  Henri  IV.  et  la  Princesse  de  Conde  (5),  is  the 
record  of  a  most  complicated  intrigue,  bristling  with  strange 
adventures  and  powerful  dramatic  scenes.  It  contains  a  capital 
sketch  of  Archduke  Albert's  policy  as  Governor  of  the  Low 
Countries;  but  the  author  places  too  much  reliance  on  Court 
gossip,  and  on  such  works  as  the  memoirs  of  Countess  Conti,  &c. 

In  Professor  Fredericq's  work  on  the  history  of  the  Low 
Countries  at  the  time  of  Charles  V.  (6)  we  find  many  popular 
songs  and  extracts  from  plays,  which  show  us,  better  than  any- 
thing else  could  do,  what  were  the  ideas  and  feelings  prevalent 
among  the  lower  classes  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  book  is  well  written,  and  much  care  has  been  taken  in  paint- 
ing the  manners  of  people  in  the  various  ranks  of  life. 

LeMexique,  byM.de  Schrynmakers  (7),  formerly  an  officer  of 
the  Belgian  army  in  Mexico,  is  a  simple  but  touching  narrative, 
by  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  which  ended  in  the  tragic  death 
ot  the  ill-fated  Maximilian. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  mention  M.  Van  den  Gheyn's  Esscm 
de  mytholoyie  et  de  philolotjie  comparees,  which  contain  little  that 
is  new. 


(1)  Bruxcllcs:  Hayoz. 

(2)  Bruxelles :  Hayez. 

(3)  Histoire  de  Vantiquitc.    Bruxelles:  Lebegue. 

(4)  Histoire  contemporaihe.    Bruxelles:  Lebegue. 

(5)  Bruxelles  :  Muqunrdt  (Merzbach  :  Falk). 

H  JSTcdc''lu"dl:"  °'lda'  Kciztr  Kurel.    Paul  Fre'dericq.   Gent :  Jul. 

,/7)  L.e  Mexi'jue !  histoire  de  I'clablisseiaent  et  de  la  e&ate  de  V empire  dt 
MaximiUen.    Bruxelles  :  Castagnac.  ^ 
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ON  TEACHING  ENGLISH.* 

LOGIC  and  rhetoric  are,  no  doubt,  closely  connected  ;  and  the 
habit  which  Scotch  Universities  in  particular  have  of  com- 
bining the  teaching'  of  the  two  in  a  single  chair  is  no  doubt  de- 
fensible "  in  the  aibstract."  We  are  not  so  sure  that  it  is  equally- 
defensible  from  the  concrete  example  of  Emeritus  Professor  Bain. 
The  Frofessor's  philosophical  handbooks,  if  not  instinct  with  any 
remarkable  originality,  show  a  clear  comprehension  of  certain 
lines  of  philosophical  thought  and  a  considerable  faculty  of  de- 
scribing and  expounding  even  those  which  are  not  the  expounder's 
own.  We  can  hardly  say  so  much  of  his  handbooks  of  litera- 
ture and  what  is  awkwardly  called  "composition."  The  differ- 
■ence  between  such  teaching  of  English  as  is  given  at  all  in 
England  and  the  very  voluminous  teaching  of  it  which  is  given  in 
Scotland  is  curious  and  striking.  In  the  former  case  instruction 
hitherto  (and  we  own  that  we  think  it  far  the  best  plan)  has  been 
confined  to  the  reading  of  the  best  models,  to  practice  in  essay 
■writing,  and  to  the  inculcation  of  analogical  rules  from  the  stricter 
grammars  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  Scotland,  whether  from  a 
sense  of  unfamiliarity,  or  from  a  stricter  notion  of  the  becoming, 
endeavours  have  constantly  been  made  to  begin  the  matter  at  the 
other  end — to  philosophize  and  systematize  English  grammar 
itself,  and  to  analyse  and  expound  the  English  sentence  as  it 
ought  to  be  rather  than  as  it  is.  And  of  these  attempts 
Professor  Bain  has  himself  been  the  great  leader.  We  re- 
member an  Englishman  once  taking  up  the  Professor's  Grammar, 
which  a  set  of  unfortunate  little  Scotch  souls  were  learn- 
ing, and  turning  eyes  of  ineffable  reproach  on  their  instructor. 
The  instructor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  answered  simply 
but  victoriously,  "  half  of  them  at  least  will  go  from  here  to 
Aberdeen."  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  in  the  case  and 
circumstances.  But  generally,  and  having  no  regard  to  special 
final  causes,  we  fear  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  think  the  kind  of 
instruction  good  either  in  the  earlier  books  which  usher  this  in,  or 
in  this  volume  itself.  Its  discussions  of  style,  of  the  definition  of 
poetry,  of  method,  and  so  forth,  appear  to  us  at  once  fatally  cut- 
and-dried,  and  unduly  adventurous  in  generalization,  both  faults 
being  the  result  of  the  forcible  substitution  of,  or  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute, dogma  for  aisthesis  in  a  matter  almost  purely  cesthetic.  We 
must  own,  further,  that  such  criticism  as  this — "  '  Rainawakened 
flowers '  is  a  happy  condensation  calculated  to  recall  a  pleasant 
situation,  and  to  aggrandize  it  at  the  same  time,  as  is  the  purpose 
of  poetical  language  " — appears  to  us  to  be  singularly  futile  and 
sterile.  It  is  like  the  expositions  of  a  rather  below-tke-average 
sermon,  correct  enough,  respectable  enough,  but  absolutely  devoid 
•of  real  instruction  or  edification  to  any  intelligent  soul  alive.  Still, 
there  may  be  souls  alive  who  can  profit  by  it,  and,  if  so,  Professor 
Bain  is  there  to  supply  it  in  any  required  quantities. 


THE  HANDBOOK  FOR  LIFE  ASSURERS.! 

DURING  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication 
in  1 842  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  jardine  Henry's  Handbook, 
so  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  field  of  life  assurance, 
that  the  present  volume  may  be  useful  to  all  who  care  for  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  and  indeed  all  persons  who  have 
not  the  present  means  of  making  provision  for  those  who  are 
to  come  after  them  and  may  require  support  should  be  interested 
in  it.  But  although  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  the  business 
of  life  insurance  has  greatly  increased  in  extent  and  importance 
both  in  England,  its  Colonies,  and  on  the  Continent,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States  of  America,  it  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  point  dictated  by  prudence  to  the  vast  classes  of  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  men,  and  all  who  have  to  work  for  their 
incomes,  to  whom  in  most  cases  it  affords  the  only  means  of 
securing  a  position  of  comfort  for  their  surviving  families.  Mr. 
Jardine  Henry  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Government 
Annuity"  and  "Commutation"  Tables,  and  has  now  brought 
together  in  a  small  compass  a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion in  a  much  amplified  new  edition  of  his  former  book.  He 
traces  historically  the  origin  of  life  assurance  from  the  old  Tontines, 
and  from  the  early  government  annuities,  which  first  led  to  con- 
sideration for  practical  purposes  of  the  probable  duration  of  human 
life.  Yet  it  was  not  until  after  the  foundation  of  the  old  English 
Equitable  Life  Office  in  1762,  when  for  the  first  time  premiums 
were  calculated  upon  a  scientific  basis  of  expeiience,  that  any  sure 
and  certain  progress  can  be  said  to  have  been  made.  Nor  were 
the  tables  at  first  employed  so  accurate  as  those  upon  which  after 
many  years  of  extended  experience  and  more  exact  corrections, 
reliance  can  now  be  confidently  placed. 

The  total  number  of  Life  Ollices  now  actually  doing  business  in 
this  country  is  said  to  be  eighty — not  more  than  were  in  exist- 
ence in  1842,  but  of  course  with  a  much  larger  amount  of  in- 
surances. But  in  making  this  statement  Mr.  Jardine  Henry  must 
have  made  some  mistake  in  his  figures  ;  for  in  point  of  fact  ninety- 
six  life  ollices  reported  in  1886,  and  the  number  of  offices  doing 
business,  now  or  very  recently,  is  not  less  than  one  hundred.  As 

*  On  Teaching  English}  with  Detailed  Examples, and  an  Enquiry  into 
Hit  Definition  of  Poetry.  By  A.  Bain,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Logic  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

t  The  Handbook  for  Lift  Assurers.  By  Jardine  Henry.  New  Edition. 
Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan  &  Stewart.  1887. 


stated  in  the  Insurance  Register  for  1887,  no  less  than  178  offices 
have  ceased  to  exist,  by  transference  to  or  amalgamation  with 
other  ollices.  Of  these  more  than  one-tbird  perished  before  com- 
pleting their  fifth  year,  and  more  than  one-half  before  the  comple- 
tion of  their  tenth  year.  In  1842  the  estimated  number  of  policies 
was  200,000,  each  for  an  average  amount  of  638J.,  making  together 
the  sum  of  134  millions  at  that  time  insured,  and  this  was  in- 
creased to  200  millions  in  1856,  and  again  to  more  than  400 
millions  insured  by  British  Companies  in  1886.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  advance  has 
been  still  more  rapid.  Their  oldest  office  is  said  to  have  only 
commenced  business  in  the  year  1843,  and  yet  in  1884  as  much 
as  300  millions  was  insured,  but  with  a  lower  average  amount 
for  each  policy  than  in  England  ;  and  the  American  offices  are 
now  making  large  additions  to  their  business. 

The  tables  of  the  expectation  of  life  now  in  use  come  probably 
as  closely  to  the  truth  as  is  practicable.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  no  material  change  in  the  average  of  human  life  has  taken 
place  at  least  since  the  earliest  commencement  of  civilization ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  greater  attention  given  to  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, and  the  general  increase  in  sobriety,  the  average  ex- 
pectation of  life  does  not  appear  to  have  improved  in  England 
during  the  present  century.  This  apparent  paradox  may  perhaps 
be  best  explained  by  reflecting  that  more  weakly  lives  are  now 
reared  to  reach  the  stage  of  manhood  ;  so  that  the  survival,  up 
to  a  certain  point  at  least,  is  not  always  that  of  those  who  are 
the  fittest  and  the  most  likely  to  attain  longevity,  and  the  average 
is  thus  kept  down. 

The  general  principles  and  practice  of  life  assurance  are  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Jardine  Henry,  and  the  General  Directory  of 
Life  Assurance  Offices  is  conveniently  arranged  and  is  full  of 
useful  information  upon  every  particular  which  it  is  desirable 
for  an  intending  insurer  to  know ;  and  this  is  supplemented  by 
an  analysis  of  the  latest  returns  made  by  British  Companies  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Life  Assurance  Act  of  1870,  and 
in  this  way  the  information  supplied  is  brought  down  to  the 
most  recent  date  ;  but  the  book  is  disfigured  by  the  introductio 
of  some  political  opinions  which  are  quite  out  of  place  in  a  wor 
of  this  description. 


SPRAINS.* 


/"pHIS  work  has  appeared  at  an  appropriate  period,  and  the 
JL  subject  is  very  happily  chosen.  Eor  no  part  or  branch  of 
surgery  has  been  so  comparatively  overlooked  or  neglected  as  that 
of  sprains  and  their  attendant  evils.  These  injuries  have  too  often 
been  examined  and  lightly  dismissed  with  a  few  suggestions  and 
injunctions;  to  foment  the  painful  part  and  then  use  some  house- 
hold liniment,  and  all  would  be  soon  well.  But  in  some  instances 
this  hopeful  and  easy  termination  did  not  take  place,  and  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  this  insouciance  was,  that  the  friends  of  the 
patient  would  take  him  or  her  to  some  notable  bone-setter,  who, 
after  some  rather  rough  and  mysterious  manipulations  (during 
which  an  audible  snap  or  click  would  be  heard),  would  give  his 
opinion  that  a  bone  had  been  out  of  place,  and  calling  attention  to 
the  sound,  which  naturally  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  suf- 
ferer and  the  bystanders.  This  in  some  cases  was  followed  by 
speedy  or  immediate  relief,  and  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of 
the  injured  joint,  all  going  to  the  credit  of  the  bone-setter  and  the 
unmeasured  condemnation  of  the  surgeon. 

So  far  back  as  half  a  century  have  these  bone-setters  been  in 
existence  in  the  large  and  populous  centres  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  each  became  locally  famous  for  the  unquestion- 
able skill  and  daring  with  which  he  handled  many  cases  of 
crippled  and  injured  joints.  At  the  same  time  disastrous  results 
occurred  where  there  was  actual  disease,  which  of  course  they  were 
unable  to  diagnose,  and  these  gradually  drifted  into  the  hospitals 
to  receive  skilled  treatment — frequently  too  late — or  became  for- 
gotten. Their  modes  of  treatment  were  always  reserved  as  a  trade 
secret ;  and  this  also  from  its  secresy  added  to  their  reputation 
and  notoriety.  No  effort  was  made  until  about  1870  or  1871  to 
ascertain  these  methods  of  treatment  and  consequent  successes. 
At  that  time  Sir  James  Paget  drew  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  necessity  for  investigation,  aud  the  rescue  of  this 
branch  of  surgery  from  these  empirics  to  skilled  and  educated 
medical  men.  Not  having  sufficient  time  to  follow  out  this 
inquiry,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Wharton  Hood,  who 
published,  in  the  columns  of  the  Lancet,  a  very  complete  and  accu- 
rate account  of  their  modes  of  treatment,  Erom  this  date  this 
class  of  injuries  may  be  said  to  have  been  rescued  from  the 
unqualified  band,  and  the  profession  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its 
apathy  and  indifference.  The  issue  of  this  work  is  a  proof  of 
the  awakened  interest,  and  it  is  a  remarkably  good  specimen  of 
the  printer's  handicraft — of  clear  type,  convenient  size,  and  well 
arranged.  The  divisions,  or  subjects,  sfre  brought  into  prominence 
and  made  easy  to  find  by  a  judicious  use  of  blacker  letters, 

which  will  prove   st  useful,  in  addition  to  tlx'  index,  winch 

would  bear  a  further  enlargernent^^^^no  previous  work  has 
the  cause  and  results  of  sprains  hMjj^^arefully  demonstrated. 
A  most  valuable  chapter  is  thujH  ^k-i»,  and  it  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  and   !>H  ^k.-  treatment,  the 
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author  would  seem  to  incline  lo  and  adopt  the  hydropathic 
system  to  a  large  extent,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
remedies  of  unquestionable  efficiency,  one  of  which  may  be 
named  the  Rhus  toxicodendron,  firstly  as  a  lotion,  and  subse- 
quently in  tho  form  of  a  liniment.  The  mischievous  effect  of 
arnica,  except  in  the  very  earliest  period,  is  very  properly  pointed 
out.  The  necessity  of  an  accurate  decision  as  to  the  duration  of 
rest  is  most  important,  followed  by  moderate  and  careful  move- 
ment. All  these  points  arc  clearly  indicated.  Tho  chapter  on 
massage  is  of  very  considerable  interest,  and  beyond  all  doubt 
by  its  use  relief  to  a  limited  number  of  cases  is  afforded.  Any 
one  who  has  been  in  India  can  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful 
-comfort  and  relief  from  muscular  fatigue  produced  by  those  soft- 
Landed  and  gentle  shampooers;  and  this,  developed  into_  a 
scientific  system  under  the  name  of  massage,  has  a  strong  claim 
for  its  employment.  The  later  chapters,  on  contraction  of  the 
lingers,  muscular  contraction,  and  wasting,  are  well  written,  but 
come  more  particularly  within  the  domain  of  orthopaedic  surgery. 
Unquestionably  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  elucidate  his 
opinions  and  treatment,  and  this  volume  will  be  welcomed  as  a 
valuable  contribution  upon  a  subject  which  previously  has  received 
scant  attention. 


QUIN.' 

ONCE  the  veriest  lumber  of  the  bookstalls,  theatrical  memoirs 
have  of  late  become  coveted  possessions.  From  the  biblio- 
graphical standpoint,  the  comparative  rarity  of  these  works,  as  of 
others  bearing  upon  social  history,  art,  and  literature  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  is  ascribable  to  the  demand  from 
America.  Intrinsically  early  theatrical  memoirs  are  inaccurate, 
slovenly,  and  misleading.  They  are  the  work  of  literary  hacks 
such  as  Curll  was  wont  to  employ,  and  Pope  and  Fielding  to 
satirize;  they  make  no  pretence  to  exactitude,  and  they  are 
principally  sought  alter  as  repositories  of  green-room  scandal, 
prurient  anecdote,  and  futile  and  sometimes  malignant  gossip. 
Those  written  during  the  lifetime  of  an  actor  present  ordinarily 
the  details  of  his  life  as  he  would  have  told  them,  post-dating 
the  period  of  birth,  assigning  to  the  hero  a  more  or  less  aristocratic 
origin,  and  ascribing  to  his  early  years  a  series  of  romantic  in- 
cidents and  adventures.  A  posthumous  biographer,  on  the  contrary, 
though  probably  less  untrustworthy  as  regards  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  actor's  life,  is  apt  to  mention  in  connexion  with  his  subject 
any  floating  scandal  that  may  add  piquancy  to  the  volume,  and 
sometimes  even  purposely  to  degrade  the  character  of  his  hero 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  some  living  rival  or  enemy. 

From  one  cause  or  another,  at  least,  the  whole  class  are  un- 
serviceable for  purposes  of  reference,  and  have  little  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  more  than  romances.  It  may  serve  to  show  how  un- 
trustworthy are  such  compilations  when  it  is  stated  that  Betterton, 
in  the  History  of  the  Staye,  which  Curll  fathers  upon  him,  is  said 
to  have  been  present  as  a  soldier  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  when 
he  was  apparently  rive  years  old,  and  that  contemporary  authorities 
assign  Mrs.  Centlivre,  who  was  in  fact  "  of  mean  parentage  and 
education,"  an  extraction  which  is  honourable  and  almost  distin- 
guished. 

The  Life  of  James  Quin,  a  new  edition  of  which  now  sees  the 
light,  is  in  all  respects  representative  of  its  class.  It  has  for  many 
years  been  among  the  rarest  of  theatrical  publications,  and  has 
been  practically  unattainable  to  the  student,  fetching  on  the  few 
occasions  when  a  copy  presented  itself  more  than  "  its  weight  in 
gold."  Belonging  to  the  class  of  posthumous  publications,  it 
makes  no  effort  to  present  Quin  in  a  specially  favourable  light. 
In  the  chapters,  indeed,  in  which  criticism  is  attempted,  Garrick, 
to  whom  the  original  is  dedicated,  is  the  subject  of  strongest  eulogy, 
while  Quin  is  less  "damned  with  faint  praise"  than  buried 
beneath  the  weight  of  scandal.  So  far  as  regards  the  informa- 
tion supplied  the  book  is  lamentably  inaccurate.  Fortunately  for 
the  seeker  after  information,  amends  for  its  shortcomings  in  this 
respect  are  made  in  the  supplementary  information  which  has 
been  discreetly  added,  and  constitutes  the  most  intrinsically  valu- 
able portion  of  the  volume. 

To  the  modern  student  of  the  stage  the  figure  of  James  Quin 
is  one  of  the  most  easily  realizable  of  our  early  actors.  Among 
the  somewhat  shadowy  figures  of  Gar  rick's  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, Quin  stands  out  a  blulf,  stalwart,  recognizable  indi- 
viduality, resembling  in  that  respect  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom 
he  has  indeed  something  in  common.  His  manliness  was  of  the 
same  order  as  Johnson's,  and  his  style  of  address  was  not  dissimilar. 
Like  Johnson,  he  was  a  warm  friend  and  a  good  hater.  Like 
him,  too,  he  had  a  species  of  sensualism  which  is  not  unattractive, 
since  it  was  generally  under  the  control  of  his  intellect.  His  witti- 
cisms are  the  best  attributed  to  any  actor;  his  famous  declaration, 
in  reference  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  that  "  on  the  ist  of  January 
every  king  in  Europe  would  rise  with  a  crick  in  his  neck,"  being- 
judged  worthy  of  appropriation  by  Lord  Auchinleck,  who  said 
■of  Cromwell,  "  he  gart  kings  ken  that  they  had  a  lith  in 
their  neck."  His  generosity  was  spontaneous  and  noble. 
Nothing  narrated  concerning  Johnson  quite  equals  Quin's  be- 
haviour to  Thomson.  Hearing  that  the  author  of  The  Seasons  was 
confined  in  a  spunging-house  for  a  debt  of  some  seventy  pounds, 

*  The  Life  of  Mr.  James  Quin,  Comedian  ;  with  the  History  of  the  Stage 
from  his  commencing  Actor  to  his  retreat  to  Bath,  Sfc  To  which  is  added 
a  Supplement  of  Original  Facts  and  Anecdotes  arranged  from  Authentic 
Sources,  together  with  his  Trial  for  the  Murder  of  Mr.  13owcu.  London: 
Reader.  1887. 


QuiQ " repaired  to  the  place,  and  was  introduced  to  the  bard." 
Upon  learning  that  his  new  friend  had  como  to  sup  with  him, 
Thomson  looked  glum  enough,  knowing  that  his  means  were  in- 
adequate to  tho  provision  of  any  very  hospitable  form  of  entertain- 
ment. Supper,  with  claret  iu  heroic  quantities,  arrived,  however, 
from  an  adjacent  tavern,  where  it  had  been  ordered  by  tho  actor. 
When  the  bottle  had  sufficiently  circulated,  Quin  said:— "'It  is 
now  time  we  should  balance  accounts.'  This  astonished  Thomson, 
who  imagined  he  (his  visitor)  had  some  demand  upon  him  ;  but 
Quin,  perceiving  it,  continued,  '  Mr.  Thomson,  the  pleasure  I 
have  had  in  perusing  your  works  I  cannot  estimate  at  less  than  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  1  insist  upon  now  acquitting  the  debt ' ;  on 
saying  this  he  put  down  a  note  of  that  value,  and  took  his  Leave, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply."  Other  stories  scarcely  less  attrac- 
tive are  told  concerning  Quin.  Aaron  Hill,  no  mean  authority — 
why  does  the  author  of  the  continuation  call  him  Dr.  Hill? — in 
The  Actor  speaks  of  Quin  as  superior  in  dignity  to  Garrick, 
and  gives  an  account  of  his  performance  iu  Comas  that  proves  him 
to  have  had  a  masterly  apprehension  of  the  character  and  a  mar- 
vellous delivery.  Of  tho  manner  of  speaking  the  opening  lines  of 
the  speech  to  the  lady  when  she  has  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Comus,  Hill  says  that,  in  listening  to  it,  "  We  heard  the  greatest 
sentence  ever  pronounced  upon  the  British  theatre."  Horace 
Walpole  said  that  in  Fslstaff  Quin  was  as  excellent  as  Garrick  in 
Lear,  and  Booth,  according  to  Tom  Davies,  declared  that  he  would 
never,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  hazard  a  comparison  between  himself 
and  Quin.    Similar  testimonies  might  be  multiplied  without  end. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  a  flood  of  light  pouring  upon 
the  character,  the  powers,  and  the  social  life  of  Quin,  it  is  not  a 
little  surprising  to  tind  the  author  of  the  Life  pleading  that  "  The 
Histories  of  the  Stage,  the  Annals  of  the  Theatre,  scarce  mention 
him  either  as  an  actor  or  a  man,  so  that  what  is  here  offered  to 
the  reader  is  principally  gathered  from  conversation  and  acquaint- 
ance." Not  more  accurate  than  is  ordinarily  information  so  com- 
municated are  the  particulars  supplied.  Concerning  the  parentage 
and  the  birthplace  of  Quia  the  author  furnishes  many  conjectures, 
but  says  positively  that  he  was  "  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Co  vent  Garden,  in  the  year  1693."  To  this  may  be  added,  on 
the  strength  of  information  supplied  by  Chetwood,  that  the  place 
was  King  Street,  and  the  date  February  24.  After  stating  that 
Quin  was  intended  for  the  Bar,  took  chambers  iu  the  Temple,  and 
led  a  life  of  dissipation,  it  is  allirmed  that  his  friend  Iiyan,  the  actor, 
introduced  him  to  the  managers  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane, 
who  engaged  him  iu  August  17 17  to  appear  the  succeeding  winter. 
The  story  is  pat,  and  the  separate  parts  lit  iu  nicely.  Unfortunately 
the  concluding  statements  are  wholly  wrong.  Hitchcock's  History 
of  the  Irish  Staye  shows  that  about  17 15  Quin  was  acting,  iu 
Dublin,  Cleon  in  Timon  of  Athens  (Shad well's  alteration  of 
Shakspeare),  Abel  in  Sir  R.  Howard's  The  Committee,  in  which 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  Dublin,  and  the  Prince  of 
Tanais  in  Tamerlane;  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  171 5,  the 
first  season  of  the  joint  management  of  Steele,  Wilks,  Gibber, 
Doggett,  and  Booth,  he  played  at  Drury  Lane  Vulture  iu  Charles 
Johnson's  Country  Losses ;  or,  the  Custom  of  the  Manor.  The 
first  appearance  of  Quin  is  stated  in  the  "  Life  "  to  have  taken 
place  at  Drury  Lane,  171S,  and  his  first  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1720.  Before  the 
latter  date  Quin,  according  to  Chetwood,  replacing  Mills,  who  was 
taken  ill,  had  played  with  great  success  as  Bajazet  in  'Tamerlane, 
had  acted  at  Drury  Lane  as  Aaron  in  Titus  Andronkus,  and  other 
characters,  and  had  proceeded,  January  7,  1718,  as  Hotspur,  to 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  where  he  had  appeared  as  Scipio,  in  Scipio 
Africa/ius,  Tamerlaue,  Anthony,  Maskwell,  in  The  Double  Dealer, 
Macbeth,  and  Sir  John  Brute  (one  of  his  best  parts),  &c.  In 
presence  of  these  inaccuracies  it  may  te  hoped  that  the  highly- 
spiced  adventure  to  which  is  attributed,  after  1717,  a  migration  on 
the  part  of  Quin  to  Dubliu,  which  at  that  time  certainly  did  not 
take  place,  is  of  no  more  authority.  Other  people  besides  our 
author  have  erred  in  giving  1684  (misprinted  by  a  transposition 
of  two  figures  1S64,  an  error  corrected  at  the  close  of  the  index) 
in  place  of  1682  as  the  date  of  the  union  of  the  King's  and 
Duke  of  York's  companies.  It  is,  however,  his  personal  mistake  to 
call  persistently  Boherne  an  actor  whose  real  name  is  Boheme  ; 
and  to  assign  to  Theophilus  Cibber  the  Apology,  which  is,  iu  fact, 
a  wicked  skit  of  Fielding,  shows  that  "  conversation  and  acquaint- 
ance "  are,  iu  this  instance,  more  than  usually  misleading. 

For  defects  of  accuracy,  innumerable  instances  of  which 
may  be  advanced,  amends  are  made  in  the  added  matter  which 
Mr.  Reader  has  supplied.  The  information  iu  the  second  portion 
of  the  volume  is  drawn  from  trustworthy  authorities,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  An  important  portion  of  it 
consists  of  a  reprint  of  the  trial  of  Quin  for  the  murder  of  Bowen. 
It  is  curious  that  Quin  should  twice  have  killed  a  brother  actor, 
and  iu  each  case  come  oil'  all  but  scot  free,  the  quarrel  having 
obviously  been  forced  upon  him.  Of  the  quarrel  with  ^V"illiams, 
which  arose  from  a  curious  snub  administered  to  him  by  Quin,  a 
full  account  is  given  in  the  Life.  The  far  more  important 
fight  with  Bowen  is  reserved  for  the  Appendix.  A  collection  of 
epigrams,  stories,  &c,  attributed  to  Quin  is  also  included  iu  the 
second  portion  of  the  work. 

Most  of  these  stories  are  now  the  common  property  of 
writers  on  the  stage.  They  prove,  however,  the  possession  by 
Quin  of  a  species  of  wit  not  unlike  that  which  in  a  following 
century  distinguished  Douglas  Jerrold.  Quin's yourmandisc  seems, 
moreover,  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  assumed.  With  the  wits 
and  beaux  who  affected  the  society  of  actors  he  liked  to  pose  as  a 
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bon  vivmit  and  a  gourmet,  and  his  raptures  concerning  John  Dory 
and  other  luxuries,  real  or  imagined,  are  iu  part  fictitious.  A 
man  who  had  written  on  him  a  stinging  lampoon  is  said  to  have 
purchased  his  pardon  by  collecting  all  the  John  Dorys  in  the 
market  and  sending  them  to  Quin.  Like  Falstaff,  of  "whom  he 
was  an  unequalled  exponent,  he  was  not  only  witty  himself,  but 
"  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men."  Some  of  the  best  epigrams 
of  the  day  were  written  by  him  or  concerning  him.  As  seen  in 
the  "Apology  "  of  George  Anne  Bellamy,  Quin  wins  a  measure  of 
admiration  and  sympathy  full  enough  to  prevail  against  the 
accusations,  open  or  covert,  that  are  brought  against  him  by  his 
biographer,  whose  industry  in  raking  up  scandals  against  him 
and  hinting  accusations  he  dares  not  openly  prefer  is  remarkable. 

The  reissue  of  the  Life  of  Quin  is  creditable  in  typographical 
respects,  and  includes  a  reproduction  of  Hudson's  scarce  portrait. 
In  spite  of  its  inaccuracies  and  its  calumnies,  if,  as  is  to  be  hoped, 
such  they  be,  the  reprinted  portion  contains  something  that  is 
useful  to  the  student  of  the  stage  and  more  that  is  interesting  to  the 
observer  of  manners.  It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  find  within  reach 
a  book  the  treasures  of  which  promised  in  the  title-page  were 
sufficiently  tantalizing  to  the  reader.  The  execution  meanwhile 
of  the  second  portion  is  satisfactory.  A  fairly  trustworthy  memoir 
is  supplied,  and  the  best  authorities  are  laid  under  contribution 
for  anecdote  and  gossip.  From  the  two  parts  taken  together  a 
Life  of  Quin  is  to  be  obtained. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  SOMERSET.* 

rr^IIE  myths  of  Somerset,  according  to  Mrs.  Boger,  consist 
J-  almost  exclusively  of  three  or  four  well-known  stories,  such 
as  the  legend  of  Bladud  and  his  pigs,  of  which  Mr.  Pickwick  read 
a  livelier  version  than  she  has  given  us  on  the  night  of  Mr. 
'Winkle's  calamity  at  Bath,  and  the  deeds  of  Arthur  at  Camelot, 
represented  here  as  "an  embellished  and  elaborated  piece  of  history," 
and  told  in  three  chapters  absurdly  styled  "  Fyttes,"  together  with 
a  few  scraps  of  hagiology.  Some  of  her  notices  of  "  Scenes  and 
"Worthies,"  though  commonplace,  are  carefully  compiled,  others 
are  exceedingly  silly,  and  all  are  eminently  uncritical.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  her  somewhat  bulky  volume  she  constantly  leaves 
the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  knew  what  she  was  copying 
to  be  legend  or  believed  that  she  was  writing  history.  She 
announces,  in  her  paper  on  "  King  Alfred  in  Somerset,"  that  she 
has  striven  "  to  make  legends  assist  history  " — an  admirable  aim, 
which,  however,  is  scarcely  to  be  attained  by  mixing  the  two 
together  and  treating  them  as  of  equal  value.  While  local 
patriotism,  combined  with  the  sweet  sympathies  that  belong  to 
her  sex,  may  serve  to  excuse  the  gushing  tone  of  many  of  her 
papers,  her  desire  to  magnify  her  county  carries  her  too  far  when 
it  leads  her  to  claim  AVilliam  of  Maluiesbury,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
and  Chatterton  as  worthies  of  Somerset.  Another  "  worthy  " 
included  here,  for  no  reason,  that  we  can  see,  save  that  it  is 
asserted  that  her  father  had  a  house  in  the  county,  is  "  Fair 
Rosamund,"  whose  story  is  rewritten  iu  a  marvellous  fashion. 
Her  name  is  said  to  have  been  Joan,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  was  liosamund,  daughter  of  Walter  de  Clifford,  and  we 
are  told  in  a  passage  that  is  at  once  too  amusing  and  too  good  a 
specimen  of  the  book  before  us  to  be  omitted,  what  we  are  to 
suppose  happened  when,  as  is  asserted  here,  Henry,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  returned  to  Somerset  to  bid  her  adieu: — 

She  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  world,  and  as  she  walked  with  him  in 
the  woods  of  Cannington,  and  wept  at  the  thought  of  parting  frum  him,  lie 
told  her  that  would  she  consent  to  be  indeed  his,  without  waiting  for  her 
father  (sic)  or  his  mother's  consent,  then  nought  could  ever  part  them. 

And  she  yielded  So  they  were  married,  and,  on  one  pretext 

and  another,  Henry  lingered,  carrying — as  the  circumstances  became 
known — the  beautiful  girl  with  him,  but  with  much  secrcsy,  lest  what  lie 
had  done  should  come  to  the  ears  of  his  haughty  mother.  At  last,  in 
1 150,  beloro  the  hirth  of  a  son,  he  placed  her  in  the  manor  of  Woodstock. 
-P.  235. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  sheer  nonsense,  devised,  we  should  imagine, 
by  the  author  herself,  though  she  quotes  authorities  for  the  paper 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  among  them  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Somerset.  Arch;cological  Society,  Mill's  Crusade  (sic),  and  (save 
the  mark  !)  Bishop  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History,  To  say 
nothing  of  the  amazing  attempt  to  make  out  Rosamund  an  honest 
woman  at  the  expense  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  parts  of  England  Mrs.  Boger  thinks  were  in  Henry's 
power  in  1 1 50,  and  what  steps  he  took  to  establish  his  lady-love 
at  Woodstock.  Some  of  her  later  articles,  though  feeble  enough, 
are  correct  as  far  as  they  go.  Misprints,  however,  abound,  and 
one  of  the  most  awkward  of  them  transfers  Blake's  defence  of 
one  of  the  Bristol  forts  to  a  siege  of  Bridgwater  ;  a  writer  on 
Somerset  antiquities  should  havo  known  better  than  to  write 
"  Bridge-water." 


POLITICAL  STATE  OF  SCOTLAND,  17884 

THIS  little  book  contains  a  confidential  Report  of  the  political 
opinions,  and  in  many  cases  of  the  personal  circumstances,  of 
the  voters  in  tho  counties  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  1788,  for  the 
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use  of  "William  Adam,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the 
Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  the  Lord  Advocate  in  the  late  Coalition 
Ministry,  who  managed  the  Scotch  Whig  Opposition  to  the 
Administration  of  Pitt  and  Dundas.  A  short  account  of  the 
leading  interests  in  each  county  is  followed  by  the  roll  of  electors, 
arranged  under  the  estates  from  which  they  derived  their  qualifi- 
cations. Very  frequently  the  character,  family  relationships,  and 
friends  of  an  elector  are  carefully  noted,  together  with  the  influ- 
ence, if  any,  which  was  likely  to  determine  his  vote ;  and  some- 
times, too,  we  come  on  information  as  to  the  special  manner  in 
which  some  voter  might  be  obliged.  Of  John  Bushby,  "  sheriff 
clerk  of  Dumfries,"  for  example,  who  is  described  as  "  an  able, 
sharp  man,"  it  is  recorded  that  "  he  wishes  for  preferment  and 
business  to  his  son  at  the  Bar."  Charles  Hunter,  of  Burnside,  in 
Forfarshire,  with  a  "  moderate  fortune  and  a  large  family,"  was 
a  half-pay  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  naturally  desired  "  a 
"  Custom-house  yacht."  It  is  usual  to  find  some  mention  of 
the  family  of  a  voter's  wife.  This,  however,  is  omitted  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Alexander  Purves,  who  had  "  a  large  family  by  five 
wives."  In  a  concise  Introduction  the  Editor,  Sir  Charles 
Elphinstone  Adam,  traces  the  history  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
representation  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  from  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  to  the  year  of  this  Report.  Among  other 
matters  he  gives  a  clear  explanation  of  the  peculiar  custom  by 
which  a  man  might  be  a  freeholder  "  without  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  single  acre,"  and  of  the  mode  in  which  votes  were 
created  on  superiorities.  An  attempt  was  made  soon  after  the 
Union  to  put  down  the  creation  of  tictitious  votes  by  the  convey- 
ance of  lands  in  trust,  by  providing  that  a  voter  might  be  called 
on  by  any  freeholder  to  take  a  "  trust-oath."  After  a  few  years, 
a  second  and  more  stringent  oath  was  drawn  up,  and  the  free- 
holder, who  was  convicted  of  taking  it  falsely,  "  was  rendered 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  perjury."  Accordingly  the  entries 
"  will  not  swear"  and  "  will  scarcely  swear  "  occur  pretty  often 
in  the  Report  for  persons  whose  names  were  on  the  roll,  and  though 
nevertheless  not  duly  qualified,  appear  to  have  attended  elections 
on  the  chance  that  the  "  trust  oath  "  would  not  be  demanded  of 
them.  The  introductory  sketch  ends  with  an  account  of  the  mode 
of  procedure  at  county  elections,  which  presents  one  or  two  points 
of  interest. 


A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  BOTANY.* 

Hp  HIS  book  completes  the  neat  little  manual  for  the  laboratory 
J-  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  some  two  years  ago.  While 
the  first  part  was  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  higher  vascular 
plants,  this  one  contains  simple  directions  for  the  dissection  and 
examination  of  the  lower  cryptogams,  from  mosses  downwards. 
The  plan  is  the  same  in  both  portions  of  the  manual,  the  more 
complex  and  highly  organized  types  being  treated  first,  and  then 
the  simpler  and  lower  ones.  Professor  Bower  and  Dr.  Vines  have 
exhibited  in  the  preparation  of  this  book  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
modern  methods  of  teaching  botanical  science,  which  is,  of  course, 
not  seriously  impaireel  by  the  arrangement  of  the  lessons ;  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  thus  alter- 
ing the  order  of  teaching,  and  are  still  of  opinion  that  it  woidd  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  development  of  biological 
ideas  to  work  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  types. 

Two  points  of  great  importance  for  the  student  are  noticeable 
with  respect  to  this  work.  In  the  first  place,  the  types  are  good, 
easily  obtained,  and  thoroughly  worked  out ;  secondly,  there  is  no 
padding,  the  text  is  to  the  point  and  it  assumes  the  presence  of  the 
plant  concerned,  and  the  instruments  in  hand.  We  regard  the 
absence  of  illustrations  and  of  descriptive  padding  as  important 
preventives  of  cram  ;  many  students  are  unconsciously  led  awav 
from  their  dissections  and  their  own  drawings  by  such  aids,  hlCI 
it  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  laboratory  teaching  suffers 
especially  by  the  opening  up  of  royal  roads.  Not  only  are  the 
types  for  the  most  part  good  and  easily  obtained,  but  the  dis- 
quisitions upon  them  are  clear,  simple,  and  sufficiently  thorough 
to  enable  the  students  to  obtain  a  very  good  insight  indeed  into 
the  structure  and  morphology  of  those  lower  plants  which  have 
been  made  so  obscure  by  scant  and  ignorant  treatment.  There  is 
no  longer  any  reason  whatever  why  an  average  student  should 
condemn  a  moss,  or  a  seaweed,  or  a  mushroom  as  something  sui 
generis,  .and  not  to  be  examined  because  it  "  has  no  flowers  ;  and 
any  one  who  is  sceptical  on  this  point  can  do  no  better  than  work 
conscientiously  through  this  little  book.  Of  course  the  more 
minute  algto  and  fungi  offer  difficulties  of  manipulation  which  are 
less  easy  to  overcome ;  but  good  teaching  shows  that  even  such 
dillicultios  are  much  overrated. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  have  not  compared  the  French  edition  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  work  on  the  political  and  military  state  of  Europe  ( 1 ) 
minutely  with  the  English  issue.  Not  all  the  Fortnightly  lieviexo 
articles  originally  appeared  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue ;  but  the  author's 
familiarity  with  diplomatic  and  other  French,  and  the  general 

*  A  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Botany.  By  F.  0.  Bower  and 
S.  II.  Vines.    Port  II.    Loudon:  Maemillan  &  Co.  1887. 

(1)  L1  Europe  en  1887.  Par  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  DUke.  Paiias 
Quantin. 
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adaptability  of  the  languago  for  such  purposes  as  ho  has  hero  put 
it  bo,  make  the  book  of  value.  On  the  whole,  we  should  say 
(waiving  the  question  of  possible  translation)  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
is  a  bet  tor  writor  in  French  than  he  is  in  English.  Hut  it  may  well 
be  that  his  clear  and  judicious,  but  often  commonplace  and  conven- 
tional, thought  conies  out  bet  tor  in  a  language  which  for  a  long 
time  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  production  of  work  possessing  these 
defects  and  merits.  It  would  bo  a  pity  if  extraneous  circum- 
stances prevented  the  work  of  one  of  the  few  known  public  men 
in  England  who  are  not  almost  absolutely  ignorant  of  tho  barest 
rudiments  of  foreign  policy  from  making  its  mark.  But  the  mark 
is  more  likely  to  be  made  in  French  than  in  English.  Gladstonians 
do  not  want  Sir  Charles  Dilke — they  do  not  want  any  one  who 
knows  anything  about  any  thing,  unless,  like  Sir  William  Ilarcourt, 
he  is  prepared  to  eat  his  knowledge  with  any  sauce ;  and  for  any 
other  party  he  must  tarry  a  little  at  Jericho. 

Two  numbers  of  the  very  interesting  series  of  Artistes  celebres  (2) 
are  before  us.  For  a  critic  less  experienced  in  English  art  than 
M.  Chesneau  to  deal  with  Reynolds  would  have  been  almost  cer- 
tain disaster;  for,  though  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  not 
that  polar  dissimilarity  which  has  since,  till  a  very  recent  period, 
divided  the  art  of  Britain  from  that  of  France,  few  French  critics 
have  been  able  to  rid  themselves  of  the  later  prejudice  in  dealing 
•with  the  earlier  work.  M.  Chesneau  is  not  in  this  case,  and  his 
language  will  content  all  reasonable  lovers  of  Sir  Joshua,  though 
they  may  complain  that  the  scale  of  the  notice  is  not  quite  pro- 
portioned to  the  importance  of  its  subject.  It  would  be  probably 
impossible  to  find  a  greater  contrast  to  Reynolds  than  the  subject 
of  the  other  number,  Ligier  Richier.  All  Englishmen  who  have 
heard  of  anything  beyond  "  the  cackle  of  their  bourg  "  have  heard 
of  Reynolds,  and  all  foreign  students  of  art,  if  no  others,  have 
heard  of  him.  Of  Richier,  the  sculptor  of  Lorraine  iu  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  much  can  hardly  be  said.  He  was  great  at  tombs,  at 
bas-reliefs,  at  mascarons,  at  all  the  things  at  which,  as  a  rule, 
sculptors  since  the  seventeenth  century  at  latest  have  not  been 
great,  and  he  had  a  singular  boldness  and  freedom  of  design. 
M.  Cournault,  his  countryman,  ha3  done  him  with  gusto  and 
sympathy. 

The  September  Idvre  contains  two  articles  of  not  inconsiderable 
interest,  one  by  M.  du  Pontavice  de  Heussey  (son,  we  presume, 
to  the  deceased  poet  of  that  name)  on  "  Dickens's  Note-book," 
giving  a  translation  of  the  hints  for  scenes  in  the  novels,  which 
came  into  Mr.  Forster's  possession  after  the  novelist's  death,  and 
may  be  fairly  presumed  not  to  be  known  to  Frenchmen.  The 
other  is  a  careful  notice,  with  portrait,  of  M.  Leopold  Delisle, 
who  may  be  justly  described  as  the  chief  living  bibliographer 
and  bibliothecarius  in  France.  A  very  great  part  of  the  article 
is  necessarily  occupied  with  the  ever-burning  Libri-Ashburuham 
question.  The  inveterate  and  not  wholly  illaudable  habit  of 
making  all  such  matters  questions  of  patriotism,  not  to  say 
Chauvinism,  in  France  has  a  little  injured  the  taste  of  this  part, 
though  the  writer  is  careful  not  to  use  the  violent  language  in 
regard  to  England,  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  everybody  concerned, 
•which  has  sometimes  been  used.  M.  Delisle's  energy  and  tenacity, 
and  the  great  bibliographical  skill  which  he  showed  in  the  matter, 
are  not  denied  or  deniable  by  any  competent  judge.  But  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted,  first,  whether  the  claims  made  by  him 
were  not  largely  overstated ;  secondly,  whether  the  Biblwthbjue 
Rationale,  which  certainly  possesses  books  and  MS.  that  are  the 
clear  property  of  other  libraries,  might  not  have  taken  a  less  high 
tone ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  such  lowering  of  tone  would  not  have 
been  advisable  even  from  the  lowest  business  point  of  view.  The 
constant  crying  of  stolen  goods  was  likely  to  stiffen  the  opposition 
of  those  Englishmen  in  and  out  of  Parliament  who  regarded  the 
price  asked  as  too  large,  and  was  the  very  last  thing  suited  to 
further  a  settlement  a  Vamiable.  Englishmen  may  speak  feelingly 
in  the  matter,  for  England  no  less  than  France  lost  many  things 
that  she  ought  to  have  had  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ashburnham 
library  and  the  acquisition  of  so  large  a  part  of  it  by  Italy. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

HP  HERE  is  a  curious  want  of* accord  between  the  exterior  and 
J-  the  contents  of  Mr.  Edward  King's  romantic  poem  A  Vene- 
tian Lover  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  If  people  are  ever  lured 
to  poetry  by  tasteful  binding  and  harmonious  show,  the  ungainly 
shape  of  this  book,  with  paper  of  the  stillest  texture,  might  prove 
an  unkind  influence.  The  poem  is  really  a  very  pretty  idyl,  told 
in  fairly  good  blank  verse— as  blank  verse  is  understood  by  our 
minor  bards— with  lyrical  interludes  that  are  decidedly  clear- 
toned  and  spirited.  The  pictorial  power  of  Mr.  King's  descriptive 
passages  shows  how  thoroughly  he  has  absorbed  the  external  and 
broader  characteristics  of  Venetian  colour  and  atmosphere.  The 
story  is  of  the  slightest,  but  it  is  skilfully  compelled  to  justify 
the  elaborate  soliloquy  that  opens  the  poem  and  its  heroic  and 
happy  ending.  The  Venetian  lover  is  the  gallant  but  im- 
poverished descendant  of  an  illustrious  family  of  warriors,  who 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Californian,  she  a 
miracle  of  beauty,  and  he  the  possessor  of  a  "  cool  commercial 
eye."  The  fair  American  is  bewitched  by  the  noble  Venetian, 
who  sings  the  bravest  songs  of  his  ancestors,  among  which  must 
be  reckoned  the  excellent  ballad  of  Captain  Loredan.    To  the 


(2)  Lcs  artistes  celebres — Joshua  Reynolds.  Par  E.  Chesneau.  Ligier 
Richier.    Par  C.  Cournault.    Paris  :  Rouam.    London  :  Wood. 


despair  of  the  lover,  sho  is  already  pledged  to  another,  one  of  tho 
"  opulent,  sincere,  and  honest  folk  "  of  her  own  land,  who  has 
saved  her  lather  from  ruin;  but  ho,  on  arriving  in  Venice  and 
learning  tho  truth,  magnanimously  relinquishes  his  claim.  It  says 
much  for  tho  poet's  skill  that  ho  persuades  us  of  tho  probability  of 
this  incident. 

Who  has  not  meditated  on  some  storied  pilo  and  striven  to  rc- 
croato  its  historic  past  under  the  influence  of  perfect  solitude  and 
the  mute  appeal  of  tho  genius  loci?  Tims  it  happened  of  lato  to 
tho  Rev.  F.  II.  Morgan  "when  contemplating  the  beautiful  ruins 
of  Gisborough  Priory,"  whoso  brave  old  days  aro  revived  in 
"  a  chronicle  of  olden  times  "  entitled  The.  Prior  of  Qytebwrri 
(Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  Gisborough,  or  Guisborough,  Priory, 
in  tho  photograph  in  the  present  volume,  is  a  beautiful  object, 
with  a  large  and  doubtless  well-stored  fish-pond,  on  whose 
surface  float  lovely  swans ;  so  we  cordially  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Morgan's  desire  to  re-people  so  noble  a  ruin.  His  medita- 
tions bore  magical  fruit  in  a  curious  old  MS.  which  by  a 
remarkable  chance  camo  into  his  hands  from  "  an  almost 
unknown  correspondent,''  and  thus  we  have  tho  chronicles  of 
Gyseburn  or  Gisbrough.  Of  course  there  is  plenty  of  troublous 
incident,  feasting,  hunting,  fighting,  love-making,  in  a  story 
wherein  figures  three  Plantagenet  kings,  high-born  ladies,  knights 
and  squires,  noblemen  and  monks.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is 
sufficiently  stirring,  even  while  it  is  not  quite  successful  in  per- 
suading us  of  the  veracity  of  its  record. 

In  the  Shires  (F.  V.  White  &  Co.),  a  one-volume  sporting 
novel  by  Sir  Randal  Roberts,  is  a  rather  melodramatic  story, 
introducing  us  to  the  hunting-field,  the  racecourse,  and  other 
scenes  of  sport  obviously  necessary  to  this  kind  of  fiction,  and  to 
a  more  novel  and  equally  lively  scene  at  Hendon,  where  the 
scenery  of  the  "  Welsh  Harp  "  and  the  joys  of  pigeon-shooting 
are  accurately  delineated.  Sometimes  the  author  falls  to  moralizing, 
as  when  he  observes,  "  It  is  moral  courage  that  drives  the  coach 
upon  the  narrow  path  of  rectitude  despite  the  ruts  of  ridicule," 
though  happily  for  his  excellent  intentions  this  mood  is  in- 
frequent. 

For  the  V  Chandos  Classics "  series  Mr.  Alex.  Charles  Ewald 
edits  an  excellent  selection  from  The  Spectator  (Warne  &  Co.), 
with  a  readable  introductory  essay  and  a  useful  table  of  contents 
giving  the  dates  and  numbers  of  the  essays. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  selections  of  humorous  and 
witty  anecdotes  are  found  to  be  so  depressing  in  the  reading,  and 
the  answer  is  less  difficult  than  it  sometimes  is  when  we  take  up 
The  Book  of  Human  Wit  and  Wisdom  (Routledge  &  Sons).  There 
are,  of  course,  good  things  here,  and  some  venerable  chestnuts, 
but  there  are  also  specimens  of  portentous  dulness.  Our  first 
sample,  for  instance,  is  headed  "  Lord  Byron's  Children"  (p.  186), 
the  wit,  or  humour,  or  wisdom  of  which  consists  in  reckoning 
Childe  Harold  as  the  poet's  child.  Childishness  cannot  go  beyond 
this. 

Sparks  of  Wit  and  Humour,  by  "  The  Detroit  Free  Press  Man  " 
(Routledge  &  Sons),  may  delight  people  who  have  developed  an 
abnormal  taste  for  American  humour,  though  it  is  only  just  to 
admit  the  individual  quality  of  Mr.  Lewis's  style  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  many  of  his  stories.  To  read  this  selection  deliberately  is 
something  of  a  task.  To  dip  into  it  at  the  propitious  moment  is 
quite  another  matter. 

The  Artistic  Educational  Library  (Paris:  Rouam.  London: 
Gilbert  Wood  &  Co.)  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  sixpenny  hand- 
books of  decorative  design,  reproduced  after  artists  of  repute,  and 
well  adapted  for  workers  in  industrial  arts  and  those  who  require 
artistic  designs  for  engraving  on  wood  or  metal,  needlework, 
embroideries,  block-printing  on  stuffs,  wall-paper,  and  so  forth. 
The  first  number  comprises  designs  for  an  alphabet  by  Theodore 
de  Bry,  whose  rich  symbolical  work  is  skilfully  reproduced  in 
engravings  by  Gillot,  and  offers  an  extremely  suggestive  field 
for  ingenious  designers.  Modern  art  is  illustrated  by  the  second 
and  fourth  numbers,  two  alphabets  by  M.  Ehrmann  and  M. 
Habert-Dys,  while  a  fourth  and  well-contrasted  style  of  ornament 
is  represented  by  an  alphabet  designed  by  Preisler  of  Nurem- 
berg. These  little  books  will  be  found  useful  in  many  ways  to 
students,  whether  they  aim  at  original  design  or  at  adaptation.  It 
is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  trace  the  sources  of  these  alphabetical 
designs.  Mr.  Habert-Dys,  we  are  told,  "  goes  to  nature  for  his 
inspirations,"  which  is  perfectly  obvious ;  though  he  also  goes  to 
literature,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  admirable  design  for  the  letter  I, 
the  motive  for  which  is  derived  from  Musset's  Ballade  de  la  Lune. 

The  Turkish  Bath  ;  its  History  and  Uses  (Walter  Scott)  is  a 
practical  handbook  for  bathers,  as  well  as  an  interesting  and  read- 
able account  of  how  the  Turkish  bath  became  established  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Coley,  the  author,  was  a  voluntary  experimentalist 
before  he  undertook  to  write  this  guide.  Consequently  he  is 
able  to  give  facts  and  figures,  which  render  his  conclusions 
authoritative. 

A  third  series  of  Dr.  Goodchild's  poems,  Somnia  Medici  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  appropriately  leads  off  with  a  Jubilee  Ode — 
and  a  good  example  of  the  class — while  the  bulk  of  the  remaining 
poems  do  not  differ  in  quality  and  diversity  of  theme  from  the 
preceding  volumes  already  noticed.  The  most  conspicuous  poems 
are  entitled  "A  Man's  Love"  and  "A  Woman's  Love,"  lyrical 
sequences  that  are  artistically  conceived  and  finely  contrasted. 
Here,  at  least,  the  singer's  flexibility  and  emotional  range  are 
considerable,  and  the  diti'useness  elsewhere  observable  is  happily 
absent. 

As  becomes  a  fable  in  which  animals  play  amusing  and  in* 
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structive  parts,  there  is  no  undue  insistence  on  a  moral  in  Mr.  Fo.r's 
Pinch  for  Pride,  by  Frances  Clark  (Gritlith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  This 
is  a  capital  little  story  for  children,  and  the  few  illustrations  by 
B.  EL  Moore — too  few  we  should  say — are  decidedly  clever. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  The  Woodlanders,  by  Thomas 
Hardy  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  Our  American  Cousins,  by  W,  E. 
Adams  (Walter  Scott) ;  A  Modern  Telemachus,  by  Miss  Yonge 
(Macmillan  &  Co.);  Leaves  from  the  Log  of  the  Homeward 
Bound,  by  Captain  Nilsen  (Chapman  &  Hall) ;  and  An  Egyptian 
Princess,  by  Georg  Ebers,  translated  by  Emma  S.  Buchheim 
(Bell  &  Sons.) 

We  have  also  received  a  second  series  of  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's 
Hibernian  Nights' Entertainment  (Bell  &  Sons) :  Minora  Carmina, 
by  0.  C.  Ii.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  The  Sovereign  Reader, 
bv  G.  A.  Ilentv  (Blackie  &  Son);  The  Gracious  Lady's  Ping,  by 
Mary  E.  Hullah  (Ilatchards)  ;  The  Cathedral  Chorister,  by 
Georgians,  Lady  Chatterton  (Leamington  :  Art  &  Book  Society) ; 
A  Naughty  Biography  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  ;  and  New 
Bondings  from  American  Authors,  edited  by  Leopold  Wagner 
(Warne  &'  Co.) 

NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  toe  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  lie  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE   TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
83  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

THE    UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £\  10s.  4d., 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Botce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.B.F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  A  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance ,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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"  'TILE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  n  few  days  before  lie  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORfi 
UAIiLEHY,  X,  New  Hood  Street,  with  "Christ  Leaving  the  Praitoriuin,"  and  his  other 
great  Pictures.   1  roni  Ten  to  Sis  daily.  Is. 

rjRYSTAL   PALACE, — FIRST    SATURDAY  CONCERT 

^-^  this  Season.  October  k.  nt  3  p.jr.  Soloists.  JOSEF  IIOFMANN,  the  wonderful  child 
pianist,  and  Mile.  ELVIRA  G A M BOG.  The  renowned  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra  Conductor, 
Mr.  AUGL  ST  MANNS — l  ull  prospectus  of  Series  on  application  to  Manager,  Crystal 
i  ulace. 

T LFRACOM B E. — I LFR ACOM BE  HOTEL,  250  Rooms,  Re~ 

decorated.  Newly  furnished.  Ornamental  grounds.  Five  acres.  Eight  Lawn  Teuni* 
Courts.   Large  Swimming  Bath.    Private  Baths.    Full  descriptive  Tariff  of  Manager. 

"TAUNUS" 

THE    ROYAL    TABLE  WATER. 

Tlie  fact  of  its  having  been  continuously  supplied  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Family  for  some  years  renders  any  other  testimony  to  its  qualities  almost 
superfluous. 

AT  ALL  THE  LEADING  HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS,  &c. 
Head  Office:  23  LIME  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

gTREETERS'— Bond  Street,  W.,  No.  IS. 
J)IAMOND  JEWELLERY  (White  and  Modern  Cut), 


J^ROM  £5  to  £5,000. 


gTREETERS'— Bond  Street,  W.f  No.  18. 
Tft-CARAT  STANDARD  GOLDSMITHS'  WORK. 
T^ROM  £1  upwards.     No  lower   quality  kept   in    stock  at 
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THE  TYRANNY  OF  SALISBURY. 

A PERSON  of  the  name  of  Lough,  apparently  attached 
in  some  capacity  to  a  party  of  Gladstonian  tourists, 
who  have  recently  been  inspecting  the  "West  of  Ireland 
to  establish  foregone  conclusions,  has  during  this  week 
written  a  letter  to  a  Gladstonian  newspaper  describing 
his  experiences.  Mr.  Lough's  capacity  for  the  task  of 
observing,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Irish  habits  and 
history,  as  well  as  with  the  habits  and  history  of  Celtic 
peoples  generally,  may  be  judged  from  his  remark  that 
"  the  people  keep  their  cattle  in  one  end  of  the  miser- 
"  able  cabin  in  which  they  live,  because  if  they  built  a 
"  separate  house  il.  a  year  would  be  added  to  their  rent." 
Rut  Mr.  Lough's  acute  perceptions  of  cause  and  effect 
are  not  displayed  by  this  alone  ;  though  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  may  wonder  why  he  has  not  also 
discovered  that  the  Irish  people  smoke  short  pipes  because 
their  landlord  would  add  il.  per  inch  to  their  rent  if 
they  used  long  ones.  He  met  near  Westport  a  procession 
of  cars  carrying  policemen  who  (we  are  glad  to  see)  were 
numerous  and  well  armed.  Mr.  Lough  informs  the  world 
offhand  that  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  a  cause  for 
this  "except  the  tyranny  of  Salisbury."  The  good  man 
probably  does  not  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
semblance,  or  he  would  hardly  have  used  it.  To  Mr. 
Lough  there  may  have  been  no  semblance,  of  course ;  to 
those  somewhat  better  furnished  with  brains  and  informa- 
tion, it  need  hardly  be  said,  there  was  plenty  of  reality. 
Rut  Mr.  Lough  had  his  mind  ready  filled  with  the  tyranny 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  tyranny  of  Salisbury  was  the  sole 
cause — material,  formal,  efficient,  and  final — that  he  could 
see. 

The  particular  contents  of  such  a  letter  as  this  are,  bow- 
ever,  less  important  than  the  general  revelation  it  gives  of 
the  state  of  mind  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party 
hope  to  work  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the 
decision  of  last  year  and  the  handing  over  of  Ireland  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Captain  Moonlight.  It  is  a  bold 
enterprise,  no  doubt,  and  its  success  depends  entirely  on  the 
number  of  Mr.  Thomas  Loughs  who  may  be  found  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Otherwise  it  would  hardly  be  necessary 
for  Unionists  to  do  anything  more  than  point  to  the  doings 
of  those  against  whom  the  tyranny  of  Salisbury  is  directed. 
The  Mitchelstown  inquest  and  its  appendages,  the  inquiry 
into  Whelahan's  murder,  the  proceedings  against  Mr. 
O'Erien,  the  incitements  to  outrage  on  police  and  bailiffs 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland— almost  any 
one  of  these  by  itself,  and  certainly  all  of  them  put  together, 
■ought  to  be  enough  to  convince  any  one  by  a  rough  and  ready 
yet  sufficient  process  on  which  side  justice  lies.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true  that  a  good  cause  cannot  help  being  sometimes 
defended  by  bad  advocates.  Rut  the  particular  kind  of  ad- 
vocacy which  is  being  employed  on  the  side  of  Repeal  is  of  that 
.special  kind  which  no  bad  advocate  would  use  unless  he  had 
no  better.  Examine,  for  instance,  the  baseless  fable  of  which 
Mr.  O'Erien  and  the  Freeman's  Journal  made  themselves  at 
best  the  mouthpieces  in  the  matter  of  the  supposed  telegram 
to  Mr.  Carson.  It  was  not  only  not  true,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  true  unless  a  person  who  is  acknowledged  by  his 
bitterest  foes  to  be  one  of  the  hardest-headed  men  in  Ireland 
had  been  an  utter  fool.  Those  who  concocted  it,  whoever 
they  were,  knew  it,  of  course,  to  be  false,  but  they  also 
knew  that,  if  they  could  get  the  concoction  published,  it 
would  be  believed  by  the  Mr.  Loughs,  Irish  and  English, 


and  that  was  enough.  Take,  again,  the  continued  and  ag- 
gravated misconduct  of  Mr.  Harrington  at  Mitchelstown. 
This  procedure — the  procedure,  as  it  were,  of  a  coster- 
monger  or  bargee  suddenly  promoted  to  the  wig  and  to 
what  he  can  comprehend  of  the  arts  of  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
— never  could  be  used  for  one  moment  by  any  man  of  some 
intelligence  (and  Mr.  Harrington  is  not  believed  to  be  a 
fool)  unless  it  was  his  only  resource.  Encouraged  by  the 
Coroner  and  the  jury,  it  has  paid  to  some  extent — that  is  to 
say,  though  it  has  not  in  the  least  discredited  the  action  of 
the  Government,  it  has  in  one  instance  brought  out  a  little 
of  that  unlucky  desire  to  clear  oneself  at  another's  expense 
which  exists  in  all  but  the  most  heroic  of  men,  and  which 
can  generally  be  played  on  by  a  sufficiently  unscrupulous 
combination  of  bluster  and  blarney  in  counsel.  Yet  Mr. 
Harrington  has  practically  given  away  his  case,  not  merely 
in  Unionist  eyes,  but  in  the  eyes  of  any  shrewd  and  impartial 
j  udge,  by  the  means  he  has  used  to  further  it.  Every  man 
of  the  world  knows  that,  unless  Mr.  Harrington  knew 
himself  to  be  attacking  the  innocent,  even  he  would  never 
have  attacked  in  such  a  way;  and  every  one  can  judge 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  Ireland  under  a  Government  of 
Harringtons.  Then  turn  from  Tipperary  to  Clare.  Mr. 
Murphy,  M.P.  (in  a  letter  more  decent  in  language  than  is 
usual  with  the  set  of  persons  to  whom  he  belongs)  has 
striven  hard  to  make  out  that  the  assault  on  Sexton's  house 
was  due  to  agents  provocateurs.  His  argument  is  exceed- 
ingly weak ;  but,  suppose  it  to  be  strong,  what  then  ?  Would 
not  any  one  in  his  senses  see  that  agents  provocateurs, 
though  they  may  egg  on,  cannot  create  1  What  would  be 
the  answer  of  any  decent  peasant  to  an  agent  who  requested 
him  to  visit  another  man's  house  by  night  and  murder  him  % 
The  elegant  reply  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  common  in  Henry's  holy  shade  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  would  certainly  be  the  mildest  form  of  refusal. 
Preposterous  and  unsupported  as  this  contention  of  Mr. 
Murphy  and  his  friends  is,  it  is  most  preposterous  in  the 
eyes  of  every  one  but  the  Mr.  Loughs  of  this  world,  because 
of  the  utterly  damaging  inference  from  it.  A  fig  does  not 
bring  forth  thistles ;  and  you  can  only  provoke  into  Moon- 
lighting persons  who  have  already  something  more  than  a 
decided  predisposition  to  moonlight. 

It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  multiply  instances,  or 
rather  the  simplest  thing  is  to  refer  any  person  of  tolerable 
brains  to  the  Irish  intelligence  of  any  newspaper — a  Glad- 
stonian one  if  he  likes,  the  Freeman's  Journal  itself  if 
he  likes — of  almost  any  day.  Let  him  read  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Cox,  M.P.,  or  of  Mr.  Stephen  O'Mara  on  the 
murder  of  Whelahan,  of  Mr.  Conybeare  on  the  formal 
intimation  made  to  Mr.  Cox  in  consequence  of  that  speech 
by  Captain  Welch.  Let  him  read  how  parish  priests  laugh 
joyfully  while  boiling  water  and  heavy  stones  are  being 
thrown  by  defaulting  debtors  on  the  officers  of  the  law. 
Even  the  regrettable  escape  of  Mr.  Sullivan  on  a  techni- 
cality is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  defiant  mummery  for 
which  it  was  made  the  occasion.  Only  one  conclusion  is 
possible,  and  that  is  that  the  Government  of  England  has 
to  put  down  a  reckless  and  practically,  as  Mr.  Bright  says, 
rebel  conspiracy.  And  this  conclusion,  it  may  be  added,  is 
supported  strongly  by  the  acts  and  words  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished English  Gladstonians.  The  chief  English  Glad- 
stonian print  has  to  resort  to  the  petulant  silliness  of 
accusing  Lord  Salisbury  of  "  running  away  to  France,"  and 
to  assertions  about  Mr.  Balfour's  "confessions"  which 
require  still  stronger  language.    Lord  Rosebery  gives  an 
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account  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  which  is  as  like  the 
facts  as  a  face  reflected  on  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  is  like  the 
original.  Mr.  Morley,  challenged  by  those  who  desire  to 
"  hear  some  argument,"  replies  not  by  giving  it,  but  by 
saying  that  the  people  of  Newcastle  know  all  the  argu- 
ments already — a  reply  which  Professor  Frederick  Pollock 
mercifully  omitted  from  consideration  in  his  weighty  letter 
of  last  Tuesday.  Mr.  Gladstone,  bringing  Irish  affairs  for 
once  literally  and  properly  on  the  carpet,  contents  himself 
with  the  stale  and  empty  device  of  protesting  his  willing- 
ness to  let  anybody  grant  that  Home  Rule  which  "  must  " 
come,  but  as  carefully  as  ever  abstains  from  giving  a 
single  reason  why  it  should  or  ought  to  come,  and  shows 
that  even  his  abnormal  fertility  of  resource  is  nearly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sack  by  most  unkindly  seizing  Sir  William 
Harcocrt's  one  ewe  lamb  of  dialectics,  the  abuse  of  Mr. 
Goschen.  Put  these  facts  before  any  competent  person  in 
the  civilized  world,  and  he  will  draw  only  one  conclusion — 
not  perhaps  that  the  Gladstonian  cause  is  desperate,  but 
that  it  is  desperate  unless  it  succeeds  in  appealing  to  mere 
ignorance  and  mere  stupidity.  Accordingly,  it  so  appeals  ; 
and  there  is  (as  considering  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  might  be  expected)  something  like  an  answer  to  the 
appeal.  Mr.  Conybeare  pronounces  a  formal,  a  courteous, 
and  a  humane  warning  by  a  magistrate  to  be  "  an  infamy  " ; 
Mr.  Lough,  seeing  police  in  the  most  disturbed  province 
of  Ireland,  and  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter, 
declaims  against  "  the  tyranny  of  Salisbury."  Truly  Mr. 
Gladstone  still  has  an  ally  to  count  upon  ;  the  great  god- 
dess Stupidity,  against  whom  it  has  often  been  said,  let  us 
hope  falsely,  that  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  fight  in 
vain. 


THE  TEMPLECOMBE  LUNCH. 

IT  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  ten  thousand  or 
fifteen  thousand  persons  profited  by  Lord  Wolverton's 
hospitality  at  Templecombe.  Railway  passes  and  luncheon 
tickets  are  not  at  present  illegal,  if  they  only  purchase 
attendance  at  mob  meetings  while  no  Parliamentary  election 
is  pending.  That  the  practice  is  equally  corrupt  on  other 
occasions  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  there  are  worse  crimes 
than  bribery  and  treating,  even  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
Some  unwise  Conservatives  have  now  and  then  set  the 
example  which  has  now  been  bettered  by  Lord  Wolverton. 
In  neither  case  can  the  host  have  felt  a  profound  respect 
for  his  ready  guests.  The  expenditure  of  vast  sums  in  the 
encouragement  of  revolution  and  disorder  is  not  without 
ancient  or  modern  precedents.  Crassus  was  almost  equally 
famous  as  a  demagogue  and  as  a  possessor  of  the  enormous 
wealth  which  procured  him  a  place  in  the  Triumvirate.  Long 
after  his  time  the  brewer  Santerre  and  the  renegade  head 
of  the  House  of  Orleans  contributed  on  a  large  scale  to 
the  expenses  of  the  French  Revolution.  Wealthy  pro- 
moters of  anarchy  are  sometimes  sincere  fanatics.  In  other 
cases  it  is  thought  possible  to  buy  off  the  forces  of  which 
rich  men  may  fear  that  they  will  be  the  victims.  It  is  but 
courteous  to  assume  that  Lord  Wolverton  believes  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  patriotic  motives ;  but  he  is  known  to 
be  one  of  the  narrowest  and  bitterest  of  political  partisans. 
Thirteen  years  have  passed  since  he  rendered  his  party  the 
service  of  persuading  Mr.  Gladstone  to  dissolve  a  Parlia- 
ment in  which  he  was  still  supported  by  a  majority.  Six 
years'  consequent  exclusion  of  the  Liberals  from  office  illus- 
trated the  sagacity  of  their  chief  Parliamentary  adviser. 
If  profuse  expenditure  can  now  bring  back  to  them  the 
power  which  they  have  forfeited,  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
that  money  will  be  wanting.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  least,  and 
the  adjacent  counties  large  audiences  can,  as  it  appears,  be 
hired  to  hear  the  eloquence  of  the  Separatist  leaders.  Mr. 
Morley  may  perhaps  have  been  amused  by  the  methods 
which  had  been  employed  to  propagate  a  disinterested  en- 
thusiasm for  Home  Rule. 

If  opinions  are  weighed,  and  not  only  counted,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  eight  South-Western  Parliamentary  divisions 
is  scarcely  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party 
paymaster.  Both  Lord  Wolverton  and  Mr.  Morley 
noticed  the  absence  of  those  whom  they  described  as  local 
magnates.  They  might  apparently  have  extended  the  state- 
ment to  the  gentry  and  the  upper  middle  classes  of  the  eight 
Parliamentary  divisions;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  voters  of  the  South- Western  counties  and  boroughs 
havo  been  converted  since  the  general  election.  Four 
members  of  Parliament,  of  whom  two  only  represented  any 


of  the  eight  constituencies,  are  mentioned  in  the  report  as 
having  seats  on  the  platform.  Of  these  Mr.  Portman  may 
fairly  be  called  a  local  magnate.  It  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  he  should  take  such  an  occasion  to  exhibit 
his  devotion  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Fuller  sits  for  a 
division  of  Somersetshire.  The  other  members  on  the  plat- 
form were  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge,  who  represents  a 
division  of  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Pierce  Mahoney,  who  is 
member  for  the  county  of  Meath.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  representatives  of  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Dorset  would 
have  joined  the  Separatist  gathering  if  they  had  shared 
Mr.  Morley's  opinions,  and  if  their  attendance  had  been 
likely  to  gratify  their  constituents.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  the  assemblage  was  constituted  almost  ex- 
clusively of  those  who  might  well  be  excused  for  welcoming 
the  opportunity  of  a  gratuitous  outing  and  a  treat.  It  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Morley,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  im- 
pressive demonstration  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain.  He  has  now  apparently  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  cakes  and  ale  add  largely  to  the  attractions 
of  political  virtue.  The  statistics  of  public  meetings  are 
generally  uninteresting  to  those  who  profess  no  belief  in 
the  infallibility  of  multitudes ;  but  the  failure  of  Lord 
Wolverton's  appeal  to  local  prejudice  deserves  attention  at 
a  time  when  the  Opposition  orators  insist  on  counting  and 
re-counting  the  heads  of  their  adherents. 

Mr.  Morley  must  have  thought  of  one  eminent  politician, 
when  he  announced,  with  an  exaggeration  to  which  he  is 
not  accustomed,  that  large  numbers  of  rats  were  leaving 
the  sinking  ship  of  Unionism.  The  proselytes,  if  any, 
can  scarcely  be  pleased  with  the  welcome  which  is  offered 
by  their  new  leaders ;  but  the  conversions  of  which  Mr. 
Morley  boasts  are  almost  wholly  imaginary.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  are  no  conspicuous  converts  in  the  coun- 
ties which  shared  the  panem  and  circenses,  the  merry-go- 
rounds  and  the  sandwiches  of  Templecombe.  It  is  true 
that  politicians  of  the  higher  ranks  are  not  likely  to  indulge 
in  the  pleasures  of  swings  and  shooting-galleries ;  but,  if 
there  had  been  repentant  seceders  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
cause,  they  would  scarcely  have  had  the  courage  to  refuse 
Lord  Wolverton's  invitation.  It  is  true  that  they  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  explain  their  supposed  change  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Morley  might  have  been  expected  to  provide 
them  with  a  more  plausible  cause  than  the  strange  assertion 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  modifications  in  his  Home 
Rule  scheme,  and  that  "  to  those  modifications  in  the  Home 
"  Rule  Bill  every  one  of  his  colleagues,  I  believe,  most  cor- 
"  dially  assents."  There  may,  of  course,  be  a  quasi-Cabinet 
secret  which  Mr.  Morley  is  not  at  liberty  to  divulge.  The 
cordial  assent  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  has  certainly 
not  been  given  to  any  modifications  which  are  known  to 
the  world  at  large.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  when 
he  has  been  anxious  to  advertise  his  pliability,  has  re- 
ferred exclusively  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  Irish  mem- 
bers in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  He  stated  at  Swansea 
that  he  was  willing  to  receive  representations  on  the  subject, 
and  he  has  since  steadily  refused  to  give  any  further  in- 
formation. The  possible  concession  had  its  reward  in  the 
sudden  return  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan  to  the  Gladstonian 
fold.  Mr.  Morley,  as  his  speech  at  Newcastle  showed,  can 
by  no  means  have  cordially  assented  to  the  modification 
which,  even  when  it  was  not  distinctly  promised,  satisfied 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  scruples.  It  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
Mr.  Morley's  usual  candour  first  to  declare  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mysterious  plan  is  before  the  country,  and 
then  to  ask  why  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  produced  a  rival 
scheme.  Mr.  Morley's  disinclination  to  discuss  the  hack- 
neyed topic  of  Home  Rule  will  command  moi-e  general 
sympathy  from  his  party.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
subject  has  been  worn  threadbare ;  but  the  opponents  of 
Home  Rule  have  proved  again  and  again  that  no  possible 
measure  can  be  devised  to  which  there  are  not  conclusive 
objections.  The  reasons  for  and  against  the  retention  of 
Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  almost  equally 
amount  to  demonstration.  A  measure  which  involves  one 
of  two  alternative  anomalies  is  already  condemned. 

Having  disposed  by  a  daring  paradox  of  the  embarrassing 
question  of  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Morley  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  speech  to  a  controversial  attack  on  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  to  a  denunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
putting  the  Crimes  Act  into  operation.  It  maybe  doubted, 
notwithstanding  the  ability  of  the  speaker,  whether  either 
part  of  his  address  was  as  acceptable  to  the  audience 
as  the  more  convivial  part  of  the  entertainment.  The 
interest  which  may  be  felt  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  con- 
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sistency  is  not  iaexhaustible,  and  sympathy  would  be 
wasted  on  a  sufferer  from  unjust  criticism  who  is  so  well 
able  to  defend  himself,  and  to  retaliate  on  his  censors.  If 
Mr.  Chambeblain  thinks  it  worth  while  to  answer  Mr. 
Mokley  he  will  easily  find  an  opportunity.  The  charge 
t  hat  an  opponent  of  Homo  Ilulo  necessarily  wishes  to  keep 
the  present  Government  in  oflico  admits  of  a  ready  answer. 
It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  blame  Mr.  Chambehlain  for 
votes  which,  if  ho  had  been  in  a  majority,  might  have  tended 
to  restore  Mr.  Gladstone  to  office.  The  issues  between  the 
rebels  against  law  and  the  Irish  Government  are  more 
serious  than  any  debate  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opinions 
and  conduct.  Mr.  Mokley  admits  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
probably  broke  the  law,  but  he  holds  that  the  Government 
ought,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  have  allowed  him  to  escape 
with  impunity.  He  also  finds  matter  for  ridicule  in  the 
hole-and-corner  meetings  which  were  held  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  "Whether  justice  and  right  will  triumph  in  the  pre- 
sent struggle  is  still  uncertain ;  but,  after  the  lengthened 
contest  on  the  Crimes  Bill,  and  the  division  on  the  Procla- 
mation of  the  National  League,  the  Government  would 
have  grossly  neglected  its  duty  if  it  had  made  no  use  of  the 
powers  with  which  it  was  entrusted  by  Parliament.  Mi-. 
Morley  is  incapable  of  descending  to  the  level  of  the 
obscure  male  and  female  agitators  who  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  promote  the  cause  of  sedition  in  Ireland;  but  his 
denunciation  of  the  Ministers  for  their  performance  of  a 
plain  and  painful  duty  tends  to  produce  a  similar  effect. 
The  contagion  of  lawlessness  had  already  spread  to 
England ;  and,  if  anarchy  finally  succeeds  in  Ireland,  such 
episodes  as  the  Lillie  Bridge  riot  will  be  cast  into  oblivion 
by  the  prevalence  of  graver  disorders.  The  arch-demagogue 
already  assumes  the  power  of  hearing  appeals  from  legal 
tribunals.  His  latest  missive,  though  it  relates  to  a  trifling 
matter,  is  perhaps  the  most  audacious  which  he  has  yet 
issued.  A  workman  named  Lyons,  who  thought  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  conduct  of  two  policemen,  applied  for 
redress  to  a  police  magistrate,  who,  after  hearing  his  com- 
plaint, told  him  that  the  constables  had  not  exceeded  their 
duty.  Some  busybody  then  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  his 
own  version  of  the  ca*e,  and  received  an  answer  in  which 
the  story  is  mentioned  as  the  "  astonishing  case  of  Mr. 
"  Lyons."  Insolent  contempt  for  law  and  liberty  might 
be  carried  further,  but  it  could  hardly  be  more  insolent. 


LITERARY  CONFESSIONS. 

BY  a  slight  change  of  the  old  method,  editors  have 
begun  to  ask  people  in  general  to  interview  them- 
selves. Instead  of  sending  a  young  man  with  a  notebook  to 
the  victim,  the  victim  is  requested  to  "  Stand,"  or  rather  sit 
down,  "  and  deliver "  an  account  of  himself  in  writing. 
This  plan  has  many  obvious  advantages ;  and  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  editor  of  the  British  Weekly.  That  enter- 
prising journal  costs  you  a  penny,  and  "  is  an  attempt  to 
'•'  supply  in  a  religious  paper  the  freshness,  vivacity,  ability, 
"  and  energy  of  the  New  Journalism."  The  New  Jerusalem 
seems  more  in  the  way  of  a  Religious  print.  An  old-fashioned 
observer  might  expect  this  combination  to  result  in  a  rather 
rowdy  kind  of  religion,  a  journal  of  the  chapel  and  the 
world,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of  the  world's  usual  partners. 
However  this  may  be,  the  periodical  has  put  forth  an 
"  extra,"  containing  the  literary  confessions  of  many  men, 
more  or  less  distinguished,  more  or  less  enviably.  The  title- 
page  promises  us  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  that  author,  with 
noble  frankness,  writes  his  account  of  "  Books  that  have 
"  influenced  him  "  only  on  a  postcard.  "  It  is  understood 
"  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  accustomed  to  cite  Aristotle,  St. 
"  Augustine,  Dante,  and  Bishop  Butler  as  the  four 
"  authors  by  whom  he  believes  himself  to  have  been  most 
"  influenced.    (W.  E.  G.    June  25,  '87.)  " 

This,  at  least,  is  our  reading  of  certain  hieroglyphics 
which  we  take  for  a  facsimile  of  a  post-card '  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  We  may  be  mistaken,  or  Ave  may  have  mis- 
interpreted the  text.  If  our  confitur  is  correct,  how  in- 
teresting it  is  to  mark  the  manner  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
fession !  It  certainly  does  not  commit  him  to  anything. 
Practice  makes  perfect. 

The  habit  of  asking  people  what  books  have  influenced 
them  is  not  confined  to  England.  In  America  the  Forum 
(a  monthly  Review)  publishes  a  set  of  articles  by  hands 
more  or  less  eminent,  styled  "  Books  that  have  helped  me." 
"  Books  I  have  helped  myself  to  "  would  be  a  capital  text 


for  soino  bibliophiles,  and  the  articles,  if  honestly  written, 
would  be  pleasant-  reading.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  make  much 
of  "  Books  that  have  helped  mo."  All  educated  men  have 
been  helped  by  the  samo  books,  and  their  confessions,  if 
truthful,  would  repeat  each  other.  On  tho  other  hand,  if 
the  penitent  confesses  to  a  lovo  of  out-of-the-way  or  unheard- 
of  books,  he  runs  tho  risk  of  being  deemed  a  pedant  or  a 
prig.  Still,  tho  only  way  to  mako  these  precious  un- 
bosoming really  characteristic  (except  in  style)  would  bo  to 
"  bar  "  tho  Biblo,  Siiakspeaue,  Homer,  and  all  the  classics 
in  general.  Educated  men  have  read  or  should  have  read 
them,  and  there  is  little  variety  in  their  experience  till  wo 
come  to  a  student's  intimate  books,  the  rare  out-of-the-way 
books  that  have  just  suited  him.  Omar  Khayyam  was 
one  of  those  books  for  a  while,  now  he  is  immensely  popular, 
like  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  Most  scholars  have  their  favourites, 
which  they  do  not  invite  the  world  to  share  with  them. 

Among  the  penitents  of  the  British  Weekly  Mr.  R.  L. 
Stevenson  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  He  is  not  really 
a  fond  student,  as  has  been  surmised,  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  rather  of  Dumas.  Oddly  enough,  he  likes, 
or  liked,  Walt  Whitman,  who  "  blew  into  space  a  thousand 
"  cobwebs  of  genteel  and  ethical  illusion."  What  were  Mr. 
Stevenson's  "  genteel  illusions  "  1  He  does  not  tell  us,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  guess.  He  "  should  be  much  of  a  hound 
"  if  he  lost  his  gratitude  to  Herbert  Spencer."  In  Mr. 
Spencer's  glowing  page  (Mr.  Spencer  will  be  pleased  to 
learn)  Mr.  Stevenson  finds  "a  spirit  of  highly  abstract  joy, 
"  plucked  naked  like  an  algebraic  symbol "  (or  like  the 
parrot  that  had  been  having  such  a  terrible  time),  "  but  still 
"  joyful."  One  has  heard  of  a  person  who  was  "  less  like  a 
"  spirit  of  joy  than  a  bear  with  a  sore  head,"  and  a  spirit  of 
joy  plucked  naked  might  be  excused  for  displaying  a  certain 
moroseness.  Mr.  Stevenson's  other  books  are  all  good 
books,  at  least  those  who  have  read  the  Egoist  say  it  is  good, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  St.  Matthew,  Martial, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Montaigne. 

Some  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  most  assiduous  critics  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  is  not  a  reading  man.  To  make 
up  for  this,  he  introduces  a  reminiscence,  a  terrific  combat 
for  three.  When  he  was  eight  or  nine,  he  "  hid  beneath  a 
"  bed  with  Robinson  Crusoe"  and  a  strong  hostile  force, 
consisting  of  a  governess  and  another  lady,  tried  to  dislodge 
the  youthful  student,  and  capture  his  Defoe.  But  "  then 
"  began  a  murder  grim  and  great,"  for  the  discoverer  of  Kor 
clung  to  the  legs  of  the  bed,  and  kicked  so  mightily,  that 
the  enemy  withdrew  in  disorder.  He  also  revelled  in  Edgar 
Poe's  poems  and  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  Three 
Musketeers,  and  enjoys  more  than  most  poetry  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes. 

Mr.  Philip  Hamerton  has  been  greatly  "  influenced  "  by 
a  passage  from  an  old  number  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
which  proves  that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  best  literature.  He 
"  finds  it  hard  work  to  read  Dickens" — would  there  were 
no  harder  work  in  this  weary  world  !  Balzac  he  cannot 
read  "  for  pleasure,"  and  George  Eliot  is  rather  an  arduous 
study  to  Mr.  Hamerton.  Scott  and  Thackeray  are  his 
men.  From  Plato  Mr.  Hamerton  appears  to  think  he 
learned  little,  except  "  how  active  the  Greek  mind  was." 
On  the  whole,  a  literary  conversation  with  Mr.  Hamerton 
would  be  full  of  surprises,  and  "  the  rough  workmanship 
"  in  Shakspeare  puts  me  out,  and  sometimes  quite  repels 
"  me."  Archdeacon  Farrar  does  not  mention  the  Daily 
Telegraph  among  his  fondest  literary  loves,  which  seems 
ungrateful.  We  are  not  surprised  that  he  "  cannot 
"  trace  any  particular  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by 
"  the  study  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar."  Most  men  over  fifty 
seem  to  think  they  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  prose 
writings  of  Coleridge.  Probably  few  men  under  forty 
could  say  the  same.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Smith  has  lost  his 
original  edition  of  Bells  and  Pomegranates,  and  the  Rev. 
Marcus  Dods  talks  of  "  the  pollution  of  a  part  of  life  by  the 
"  elaborate  literary  machinery  of  that  cuttle-fish,  Sterne." 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Parker  can  often  pray  with  a  good  deal 
of  liberty  after  reading  Carlyle.  He  hastens  to  the  older 
authors  to  cool  himself,  after  reading  unkind  remarks 
about  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  what  older  authors  ?  Pollok's 
Course  of  Time  perhaps.  Dr.  Parker  does  not  "  now  exalt 
"  Pollok  to  an  equality  with  Milton  " — which  is  lucky  for 
Milton — but  doubtless  he  finds  Pollok  cooling.  Parker 
plashing  about  in  Pollok  is  a  pleasant  mental  picture. 
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BOYCOTTING  AT  BOLTON. 

THE  dispute  between  the  ironmasters  and  their  men  at 
Bolton  is  no  new  thing.  It  appears  that  the  masters 
thirik  they  cannot  go  on  paying  the  old  rate  of  wages,  and 
that  the  men  are  unwilling  to  take  less.  They  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  reduction  of  7^  per  cent.,  but  it  was  much 
aeainst  the  grain.  At  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
they  re-opened  the  question.  The  actual  pretext  was  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  overtime,  which  the  masters  wished 
to  interpret  in  the  largest,  and  the  men  in  the  narrowest, 
sense.  They  fell  out,  and  a  strike  followed.  After  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fight  the  matter  out.  As 
long  as  the  struggle  was  peacefully  conducted  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said  about  it  than  about  other  trade  disputes. 
The  workman  has  a  perfect  right  to  get  whatever  the 
market  will  give  him  for  what  he  has  to  sell,  and  the  master 
lias  as  good  right  to  say  what  he  will  give.  If  they 
cannot  agree  as  to  the  price  of  the  commodity  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  that  the  workman  should  go 
one  way  and  the  master  another,  and  see  -which  will 
tire  first.  Much  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  moral  worth  of  either  side.  Workmen  seem  to  think 
it  a  law  of  nature  that  their  wages  should  never  fall,  and 
masters  are  equally  convinced  that  large  fortunes,  diamonds 
for  their  wives,  pictures  from  Agnew's,  and  other  luxuries 
ought  to  belong  to  them  by  the  fitness  of  things.  Th^re 
probably  has  never  been  in  this  world  a  body  of  men 
endowed  with  a  more  stolidly  insolent  conviction  that  the 
nniver.se  belongs  to  them  than  the  moneyed  English  men  of 
business  of  one  type,  particularly  those  of  the  North.  If 
the  workmen  can  defend  themselves,  and  secure  better 
■wages  by  peaceful  combination,  they  would  be  perfectly  in 
the  right.  Nobody,  not  a  manufacturer,  is  of  any  other 
opinion,  and  most  of  the  masters  would  not  think  of  denying 
it  in  theory. 

But  the  Bolton  strike  has  been  carried  by  the  men  very 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  peaceful  dispute.  They  have 
tried  what  they  can  do  by  terrorism.  The  masters,  in  legi- 
timate self-defence,  have  sought  for  workmen  out  of  Bolton, 
and  have  found  them.  We  know  no  reason  why  the 
■workman  who  has  quarrelled  with  his  bread  and  butter  is 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  the  man  who  has  none, 
and  who  is  willing  to  work  for  what  he  can  get.  The  out- 
siders who  have  been  glad  to  come  to  Bolton  and  take  the 
wages  offered  are  Englishmen,  and  workmen  too,  and  pre- 
sumably have  a  right  to  do  whatever  they  think  right, 
provided  it  is  lawful,  and  it  is  not  maintained  that  content- 
ment with  low  wages  instead  of  none  is  illegal.  But  the 
Bolton  strike  has  ended  in  a  determined  attempt  of  the 
local  workmen  to  keep  rivals  out  by  the  purest  terrorism. 
The  "  member  of  the  Iron  Trades  Employers'  Association  " 
who  has  been  writing  to  the  Times  may  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  his  own  side.  As  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  is  an  archangel  we  are  prepared  to  believe  he  is ; 
but  the  facts  he  reports  and  the  letters  he  quotes  are  not  to 
be  lightly  dismissed.  From  his  evidence  it  appears  that  the 
Bolton  men  have  engaged  in  pure  and  simple  bullying. 
They  mob  "  foreign"  workmen,  as  they  call  them — that  is, 
men  from  the  distant  and  un-English  shores  of  Man- 
chester. They  wait  outside  the  stations.  They  throw 
stones,  and  even  follow  the  intrusive  workmen  back 
to  other  towns.  As  Bolton  is  not  in  Ireland  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  not  Irish  landlords  they  are  making  a  fight 
for  themselves.  Manufactories  are  turned  into  fortresses, 
and  the  "  knobsticks"  hold  them  as  a  garrison.  The  police 
can  just  manage  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  two  parties. 
A  letter  quoted  by  the  Times  Correspondent  shows  that  even 
in  Manchester  the  agents  of  the  Bolton  strikers  are  carrying 
on  their  system  of  bullying.  It  is  just  such  a  warning  as 
has  been  written  often  enough  in  Ireland  of  late  years,  sent 
from  Manchester  by  the  wife  of  a  workman  to  her  husband 
at  Bolton,  begging  him  not  to  come  home  because  he  will  be 
attacked  if  ho  Joes.  Ruffianism  of  this  kind  is  not  alto- 
gether new  in  strikes,  but  it  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to 
find  tradesmen  taking  the  lawless  side  as  they  are  doing  at 
Bolton.  The  advertisements  quoted  by  the  Times  Corre- 
spondents might  be  useful  to  anybody  in  search  of  an  illus- 
tration to  the  phrase  "  the  tradesman  meek  and  " — the  rest 
of  the  quotation.  One  shopkeeper  after  another  writes  to 
the  press  to  explain  that  he  never  sold  anything  to  the 
knobsticks,  or  that,  if  they  did  get  food  at  the  establish- 
ment, it  was  because  "  my  wife,  through  her  great  igno- 
"  ranee,  did  it  while  I  was  away  enjoying  my  holiday  at  the 
"  Isle  of  Man."  There  is  a  great  d<  al  of  the  old  Adam  left  in 


Bolton  apparently;  but  we  do  hope  that  "John  Cuddy 
"  [Phcebus,  what  a  name  !],  wholesale  greengrocer,"  who 
made  this  noble  excuse,  he  and  others,  will  hear  of  it  at 
home.  Shopkeepers  are  not  usually  so  particular  as  to  the 
character  of  paying  customers,  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  have  been  vehemently  threatened  with 
broken  windows  or  worse  before  they  began  to  have  these 
scruples.  Some  of  the  advertisements  probably  deserve  the 
name  in  every  sense,  and  are  simply  cheap  ways  of  remind- 
ing a  discerning  public  with  sixpence  that  A.  B.  has  such 
and  such  goods  to  sell.  Others  are  obviously  dictated  by 
sheer  fear  of  a  mob.  The  whole  story  is  eloquent  of  the 
increase  of  what  may  be  solemnly  called  Antinomianism  in 
this  country,  or,  in  plainer  language,  of  the  growing  belief 
in  certain  quarters  that,  if  you  are  only  on  what  you  think 
the  right  side,  you  may  laudably  be  as  brutal  as  you  please, 
and  defy  or  evade  the  law  if  you  can.  The  evidence  it 
gives  of  the  tyranny  of  workmen  over  workmen  is  equally 
striking ;  and,  altogether,  it  is  a  reminder  that  the  fight  of 
the  immediate  future  may  be  against  the  tendency  to 
Irishry  in  our  habits,  which  has  been  tolerably  marked  here 
and  there  of  late. 


STIGG1NS  ON  CHADBAND. 

THE  audience  which  assembled  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
at  Brooklyn  last  Tuesday  evening  witnessed  a  remark- 
able exhibition,  and  enjoyed — if  they  were  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing it — a  rare  opportunity.  The  late  Mr.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  not  an  ordinary  man,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Parker, 
who  beats  the  drum  ecclesiastic  in  the  City  Temple  on 
Holborn  Viaduct,  is  a  very  extraordinary  man  indeed. 
When  Dr.  Pusey  published  his  book  on  the  prophet  Daniel, 
a  flippant  critic  irreverently  observed  that  he  would  mucb 
rather  have  had  Daniel's  opinion  of  Dr.  Pusey.  But  Mr. 
Beecher  on  Dr.  Parker  would  have  been  neither  more  nor 
less  interesting  than  Dr.  Parker  on  Mr.  Beecher.  They 
were  born  to  eulogize  each  other,  and  it  is  the  mere  accident 
of  mortality  which  has  allowed  Dr.  Parker  to  do  for  his 
friend  what  his  friend  would  no  doubt  much  rather  have 
done  for  him.  There  is,  indeed,  a  breezy  cheerfulness  in 
the  good  Doctor's  tone,  an  exuberant  determination  to  dis- 
pense with  the  trappings  of  wbe,  which  irresistibly  suggests 
the  meek  resignation  of  the  surviving  wife  in  Mr. 
Swinburne's  parody  of  Lord  Tennyson's  "  Despair."  "  I'll 
"  allow,"  says  that  good  woman,  when  the  stomach-pump 
has  proved  too  strong  for  the  poison,  "  I'll  allow  as  things 
"  might  have  been  worse,  for  he  might  have  been  the 
"  survivor,  and  a  followin'  my  hearse."  But  if  Dr.  Parker 
is  jocular,  he  is  also  pugnacious.  He  admits,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  that  there  may  be  men  of  "  superior 
"genius"  to  himself.  If  such- imaginary  beings  really 
existed — and  the  speculative  possibility  of  their  existence 
Dr.  Parker  modestly  refrains  from  denying — they  would 
necessarily  be  better  qualified  for  the  great  task  of  burning 
incense  on  the  shrine  of  Mr.  Beecher.  But  don't  let  any- 
body oust  Dr.  Parker  "  on  the  plea  of  larger  love."  Just 
let  Dr.  Pakker  catch  him  at  it.  "Would  you  though?" 
says  the  voice  from  Holborn  Viaduct.  Or  rather,  in  Dr. 
Parker's  unique  and  happily  incommunicable  style,  "  I 
"  should  resist  the  impossible  plea  with  a  positiveness  re- 
"  deemed  from  perversity  by  a  homage  without  a  flaw  and 
"  a  devotion  undistracted  by  those  pedantic  criticisms  which, 
"  though  intended  to  mark  the  impartiality,  and  perhaps 
"  the  superiority,  of  the  critic,  destroy  all  that  is  inspiring  in 
"  eulogy,  and  all  that  is  magnanimous  in  justice."  Dr. 
Parker  proves  his  own  qualification  for  his  business  in  that 
single  sentence,  which  Mr.  Beecher  himself  could  not  have 
surpassed,  and  from  which  the  combined  wit  of  all  the 
candidates  in  the  Civil  Service  examination  could  not  extract 
the  smallest  particle  of  meaning.  We  can  assure  the  re- 
verend eulogist  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  dispute  the 
proud  position  which  he  claims  of  chief  trumpeter  to  a  de- 
parted charlatan.  We  had  something  to  say  about  Mr. 
Beecher  last  spring,  and  need  not  repeat  it  now.  But 
Dr.  Parker  has  unconsciously  portrayed  himself  in  this 
singular  lecture,  and  the  result  combines  amusement  with 
instruction. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  comment  on  Dr.  Parker's  taste. 
He  might  fairly  retort,  if  he  ever  used  plain  language,  that 
we  had  come  to  the  wrong  shop  for  the  article.  They  do 
not  offer  it  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  or  at  least  in  the  City 
Temple,  and  Mr.  Beecher's  admirers  in  the  Brooklyn 
Music  Hall  are  not  likely  to  have  felt  its  absence.  Dr. 
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Parker,  however,  possesses  a  faculty  moro  striking,  if  less 
valuable,  than  taste,  as  will  be  seen  from  tlio  following 
piece  of  testimony :— "  I  speak  not  inforontially,  but  with 
"  definite  personal  information  [the  italics  are  ours],  when 
"  I  say  that  our  ascended  friend  would  repel,  perhaps  with 
"  scorn,  certainly  with   indignation,  every  eulogy  which 
"  God  did  not  first  sanction,  and  would  love  that  eulogy 
"  best  which  gratefully  and  reverently  magnified  the  eternal 
«  glory  of  the  Son  of  God."    Mr.  Myeus  and  Mr.  Gurney 
should  call  upon  Dr.  Parker  to  explain  whether  lie  com- 
municates with  his  "  ascended  friend"  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Sludge,  or  how  otherwise.'  Here  on  earth  Dr. 
Parker  abstained  from  invading  the  privacy  of  his  not  yet 
ascended  friend,  and  especially  from  hearing  him  rehearse 
his  sermons.    "We  thrilled  under  the  sacred  symphony, 
"  and  yet  were  spared  the  tuning  of  the  instrument."  Dr. 
Parker  is  not  complimentary,  but  he  does  well  to  be 
thankful.    Warming  to  his   subject,  the  worthy  Doctor 
congratulates   himself  on  the  special  advantage  he  pos- 
sesses in  knowing  very  little  about  Mr.  Beecher.    "  Criti- 
"  cism  that  is  attempted  by  admiring  memory  is  not  bound 
"  by  the  vulgarity  of  the  naked  eye."    The  vulgarity  of 
"  the  naked  eye  "  is  a  phrase  on  which  Dr.  Parker  may 
well  be  content  to  rest  his  oratorical  reputation  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.    He  will  never  beat  it,  and  Mr. 
Micawber  himself  might  have  been  proud  of  it.  Such 
mere  commonplace  nonsense  as  that  "  every  morning  Europe 
"  awakens  to  renew  its  disappointment  that  there  is  not  a 
"revolution  in  America"  might  attract  notice  if  uttered 
by  another  man.    In  the  roaring  cataract  of  Dr.  Parker's 
bottomless  rhetoric  such  foam  on  the  surface  is  hardly 
noticed.    We  can  only  quote  without  comment  such  ex- 
quisite phrases  as  "  You  care  no  more  for  the  Plantagenets 
"  than  you  care  for  the  plesiovaurus  [sic]."   "  It  was  always 
"  the  24th  of  June  with  this  child  of  light."    "  At  a  ladies' 
"  school  the  only  boy  among  forty  girls,  yet  submissive  and 
"uncomplaining."  Mr.  Beecher  possessed  what  Dr.  Parker 
calls  "  a  supreme  gift  of  language,"  of  which  he  had  about 
as  much  command  as  a  man  has  of  a  runaway  horse.  The 
gift,  such  as  it  was,  "  was  betokened  by  his  planet-like  eyes — 
"  eyes  as  full  as  Shakspeare's,  as  radiant  as  Gladstone's, 
"  as  expressive  as  Garrick's,"  and  perhaps  like  that  dew 
on  a  bramble  to  which  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  compared 
the  eyes  of  a  lady.    "  Mr.  Beecher's  eloquence  was  like  the 
"  fluency  of  the  Atlantic,"  which  is  apt  to  make  people 
sick.    It  was  "  a  constant  motion,  a  mysterious  depth, 
"  an  infinite  caress,  or  an  infinite  assault."     In  short, 
our  ascended  friend  could  talk  the  hind  leg  off  a  donkey. 
"  Mr.  Beecher  was  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,"  thus 
showing  his  superiority  over  the  personage  to  whom  Dr. 
Parker,  with  such  "infinite"  decency,  alludes.    But  Dr. 
Parker  at  last  grows  distrustful  even  of  the  "  infinite 
"  caress "  of  his  own  eloquence,  and  calls  upon  the  painter 
for  aid.    "  Paint  him  in  conversation,  with  all  the  April 
"  variety  of  his  face,  constant  only  in  its  truthfulness. 
"  Catch,  above  all  things,  the  smile,  the  smile  which  began 
"  so  far  away,  so  dawn-like,  and  broadened  into  a  summer 
"  morning.    O  !  painter,  let  me  charge  thee  to  seize  that 
"  spirit-smile."    Dr.  Parker  is  not  troubled  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  who  could  not  imagine  the 
grin  without  the  cat.    Truly  there  was  but  one  Beecher, 
and  Dr.  Parker  is  his  prophet. 


THE  PEELITES. 

MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH  has  published  in  the  October 
number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine  an  account  of  the 
Peelite  party,  which  exhibits  his  characteristic  vigour  and 
brilliancy  of  style.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  essay 
Beems  to  have  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  absurd  description  of 
the  Peelites  as  a  public  nuisance.  The  actual  leader  of  the 
Home  Rule  faction  might  perhaps  have  found  in  his  own 
long  career  some  fitter  ground  for  remorse  than  his  tempo- 
rary independence  of  party.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  object 
is  rather  historical  than  controversial,  though  he  naturally 
takes  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  his  favourite  tenet  that 
the  system  of  government  by  party  is  obsolete  and  mis- 
chievous. Not  long  since  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  was  re- 
garded as  an  intellectual  leader  of  the  Radicals,  though  he 
may  perhaps  not  have  shared  their  faith  in  the  expediency 
or  justice  of  a  widely  extended  franchise.  However  this 
may  have  been,  he  now  sees  that  the  chief  danger  of  the 
Irish  crisis  "  lies  in  the  character  of  the  constituencies  to 


"  which,  by  blind  extension  of  the  franchise  without  any 
"  attempt  to  strengthen  the  upper  works  of  the  Consti- 
"  tntion,  supremo  power  has  been  abruptly  transl'i  ii'  i!  " 
"  When."  he  adds,  "to  the  flood  of  inevitable  ignorance  and 
"  credulity  thus  suddenly  let  in  shall  have  been  added,  by 
"  the  triumph  of  Female  Suffrage,  the  irresponsible  emotions 
"  of  the  women,  and  government  in  the  face  of  a  world  in 
"  arms  shall  have  been  thus  emasculated  as  well  as  fatally 
"  lowered  in  point  of  intelligence  and  patriotism,  England 
"  will  not  be  far  from  the  point  at  which,  as  society  cannot 
"  put  up  with  anarchy,  reaction,  perhaps  of  a  convulsive 
"  kind,  will  set  in."  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  women 
will,  with  or  without  nominal  power,  be  allowed  real  I  v 
to  share  in  the  government  of  this  or  any  other  civilized 
country;  but  their  admission  to  the  franchise,  and  the 
manipulation  of  their  votes  by  election  managers,  would 
make  representative  government  ridiculous,  and  perhaps 
impracticable.  Tory  democrats,  of  whom  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  speaks  with  just  contempt,  are  not  unlikely  to  join 
with  their  professed  opponents  in  trying  a  cynical  experi- 
ment. The  popularity  of  such  a  measure  will  not  be  in- 
creased by  the  proceedings  of  the  silly  candidates  for 
notoriety  who  are  now  exposing  their  unfitness  for  public- 
life  as  followers  of  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Conybeare,  and 
Mr.  Labouchere. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Peelites  and  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  though  it  is  not  either  superficial  or  imaginary, 
is  incomplete.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  his  retirement  from 
office,  never  hankered  after  reunion  with  the  followers  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Too  mag- 
nanimous to  reciprocate  the  ill-will  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
he  and  his  friends  condoned  once  for  all  the  monstrous 
coalition  of  Whigs  and  Protectionists  by  which  he  had  been 
driven  from  power.  During  the  short  remainder  of  his  life 
he  supported  and  protected  his  former  adversaries,  and  after 
his  death  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  among  his  colleagues  was  at 
different  times  on  the  verge  of  a  coalition  with  Lord  Derby. 
Lord  Hartington  has  but  recently  discontinued  the  habit 
of  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Liberal  party  may  be  re- 
united under  its  former  leader.  His  Radical  allies  still 
profess  their  attachment  to  all  but  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  principal  advocate.  It  is  true 
that  only  one  deserter  of  any  personal  or  political  distinction 
has  retransferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Separatist  leader ;  but 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  though  he  has  amply  proved  his 
loyalty  to  the  Unionist  cause,  is  the  avowed  supporter  or 
promoter  of  measures  which,  if  they  are  pressed,  must 
inevitably  dissolve  the  alliance.  Mr.  Dicey  has  in  tin 
same  magazine  explained  with  much  force  the  false  position 
of  the  Liberal  Unionists  as  long  as  they  stand  aloof  from 
their  natural  allies.  The  Peelites  appreciated  more  justly 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  a  door  must  be  either 
open  or  shut.  It  is  true  that  they  were  guilty  of  serious 
errors,  but  the  general  course  which  they  followed  was 
intelligible  and  consistent.  Their  separate  organization  was 
finally  dissolved  after  their  acceptance  of  office  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  second  administration.  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
-  self,  though  he  voted  with  Lord  Derby  in  the  division 
which  drove  the  Conservatives  from  office,  was  won  over  by 
1  the  offer  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  His 
new  chief  was  for  the  next  six  years  worried  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  periodical  resignations ;  but  he  steadily  pre- 
ferred the  inconvenience  of  a  troublesome  colleague  to  the 
dangers  which  would  have  been  threatened  by  an  im- 
placable enemy. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  was  intimate  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  with  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  probably  with  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Sir  James  Graham,  or  with  Lord  Aberdeen. 
His  condensed  character  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is 
forcible,  and  remarkably  just.  The  Duke's  failures  in 
administration  were  in  a  great  degree  caused  by  his  habit  of 
wearing  himself  out,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  remarks,  with 
details  which  he  ought  to  have  left  to  subordinates.  One  of 
his  later  colleagues  sometimes  referred  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  practice  in  illustration  of  a  maxim  of  his  own, 
that  no  Minister  should  do  anything  which  he  can  have 
done  as  well  by  any  one  else.  He  added  that  a  subordinate 
serves  his  chief  best  when  he  is  allowed  a  wide  discretion 
and  charged  with  corresponding  responsibility.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  was  a  genuinely  modest  man,  sometimes 
said  that,  although  he  recognized  his  inferiority  to  Mr. 
1  Gladstone,  he  thought  that,  while  their  intimacy  was 
i  closest,  he  had  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  over  his  more 
1    brilliant  friend.    It  is  not  impossible  that  contact  with  a 
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manly  and  simple  nature  may  have  tended  to  restrain 
elaborate  subtlety  and  extravagance  of  thought,  of  language, 
or  of  conduct.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  always  been  con- 
sistent in  his  condemnation  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  is 
true  that,  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  the  policy  of  the 
war,  "  the  Peelites  in  their  relation  to  it  were  altogether 
"  unfortunate.  If  it  is  difficult  to  justify  their  entrance,  it 
"  is  no  less  difficult  to  justify  the  withdrawal  of  such  of 
"  them  as  had  remained  in  the  Government  when  it  was 
"  reconstructed  under  Palmerston." 

The  spirit  in  which  they  prosecuted  the  war  varied  widely. 
Mr.  Gladstone  attempted  to  cripple  the  enterprise  by  pro- 
posing to  pay  the  cost  out  of  revenue,  and  he  encouraged 
the  fatal  delusion  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  by  taking  a 
vote  for  the  cost  of  the  immediate  return  of  the  Guards 
from  Malta.  With  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  he  threw  himself  into  violent  opposition  when  he 
had  found  a  cause  for  leaving  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Cardwell 
disapproved  of  the  secession  of  himself  and  his  friends  from 
office,  though,  from  an  overstrained  delicacy,  he  refused  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which  was  offered  to 
him  by  Lord  Palmerston.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  could 
not  at  the  time  be  a  candidate  for  office ;  but  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  had  been  more  thoroughly  in 
earnest  than  any  member  either  of  the  Whig  or  the  Peelite 
section  of  the  Cabinet,  witli  perhaps  the  exceptions  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Clarendon. 
"  Palmerston  himself  could  not  have  been  more  passionately 
"  desirous  of  victory  than  the  Duke  of  Newcastle."  The 
Duke  always  asserted  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  notwithstanding 
his  antipathy  to  the  war,  had  supported  his  colleagues  who 
were  directly  charged  with  its  administration  with  the  most 
loyal  energy.  Mr.  Cardwell,  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  had  no  official  share  in  the  management  of  the  war. 
He  had  already  desired  to  break  up  the  separate  organi- 
zation of  the  Peelite  party  and  to  join  the  great  body  of  the 
Whigs. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  bad  formed  a  somewhat  low  opinion 
of  Lord  Canning's  ability  when  he  furnished  him  with 
information  for  his  conduct  of  the  Oxford  University  Reform 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  nevertheless  appreciated 
the  qualities  which  were  called  out  by  the  great  Indian 
emergency.  The  same  impression  was  produced  by  Lord 
Canning's  manner  and  conversation  on  others  with 
whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  but  some  of  them  re- 
marked that  he  must  have  high  qualities  to  account  for  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  evidently  held  by  his  friends. 
He  had  inherited  neither  the  brilliancy  of  his  father  nor  his 
tendency  to  intrigue,  but  he  was  equal  to  a  great  occasion. 
Lord  Clyde  at  one  of  the  festive  meetings  held  in  his 
honour  after  his  return  from  India,  after  finishing  his 
•speech  of  thanks  to  his  entertainers,  suddenly  sprang  up 
and  said,  "  I  have  forgotten  to  speak  of  Lord  Canning,  the 
"  bravest  man  I  ever  knew\"  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  a 
warm  admirer  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  he  appreciates  the 
qualities  and  defects  of  Sir  James  Graham.  The  greatest 
administrator  of  his  generation,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Peel,  seemed  to  be  absolutely  without  political  con- 
victions. Sometimes  a  vehement  Radical,  sometimes  a 
thoroughgoing  Tory,  he  was  often  violent  in  language,  and 
in  action  he  was  always  timid.  His  character  is  described 
by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  with  his  usual  accuracy  of  percep- 
tion and  with  his  habitual  mastery  of  language. 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

THERE  is  usually  something  interesting  to  be  found  in 
the  annual  October  addresses  of  the  London  medical 
schools.  The  interest  lies  not,  of  course,  so  much  in  their 
merely  technical  parts,  or  in  the  doubtless  good  advice  which 
they  give  to  those  who  are  (in  the  proper  sense  of  an  abused 
verb)  "commencing  Sawbones,"  as  in  the  evidence  they 
give  of  change,  and  on  the  whole  of  progress,  in  the  pro- 
fessional ideas  and  ideals  of  a  profession  more  immediately, 
constantly,  and  practically  important  to  us  than  any  other. 
A  good  deal  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  addresses 
which  filled  no  small  part  of  last  Tuesday's  newspapers, 
.sometimes  in  the  personality  and  sometimes  in  the  remarks 
of  the  lecturers.  Thus  the  delivery  of  one  address,  that  at 
St.  Mary's,  by  Mr.  Anderson  Critchett,  exemplifies  the  re- 
marriage of  two  different  pairs  of  things  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  divorced.  Eor  Mr.  Critchett  is  not  only 
a  man  distinguished  in  practical  science,  but  a  man  educated 


at  one  of  the  older  and  truer  Universities,  where  fortunately 
the  union  of  medical  studies  with  arts — the  foundation  of 
them  upon  arts,  we  should  perhaps  say,  in  the  old  phrase — 
is  becoming  more  and  more  common.    And  Mr.  Critchett 
is  not  only  a  distinguished  specialist,  but  also  accomplished 
in  that  general  medical  and  surgical  science  in  which  it  was 
'  at  one  time  thought  (and  by  no  means  unjustly  thought) 
that  the  ordinary  specialist  was  conspicuously  wanting. 
Again,  Dr.  Radcliffe  Crocker's  denunciation  of  advertis- 
ing— the  greatest  curse  of  the  present  day  in  every  line  of 
life — at  University  College  Hospital  is  well  worth  reading 
and  (by  his  hearers)  following.    The  plans  of  the  Medical 
Council  for  putting  an  end  to  the  present  scandalous  in- 
j  equality  of  medical  degrees,  to  which  Dr.  Sturges  referred 
at  Westminster,  are  very  interesting,  though  it  is  not 
entirely  clear  how  they  are  to  be  got  to  work ;  and  there 
I  were  good  things  in  the  lay  addresses  of  Lord  Selborne  and 
'  the  Lord  Mayor,  which  King's  College  Hospital  and  the 
Middlesex  seem  to  have  substituted  for  the  older  professorial 
I  discours  d'ouverture.  There  is  no  reason  why  laymen  should 
1  not  speak  well  on  such  an  occasion,  for  certainly  we  are  all 
interested  in  the  good  education  of  "  doctors." 

Let  us,  however,  suggest  that  there  is  at  least  one  art  not 
commonly  taught  in  the  curriculum  of  our  hospitals  which 
might  be  added  with  immense  advantage.  That  is  the  same 
art  the  addition  of  which  Mr.  John  Morley  (for  once  with 
the  complete  approval  of  his  political  opponents  and,  as  they 
think,  rather  dangerously  for  himself)  urges  on  politicians — 
the  art  of  estimating  evidence.  Among  the  other  addresses 
we  find  one  delivered  by  a  homceopathist  at  a  homoeopathic 
hospital.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  fight  here  the  battle 
of  alio-  and  homceo-,  or  to  discuss  the  efficacy  of  infinitesimals. 
;  But  Dr.  Dudgeon,  in  striving  to  depreciate  M.  Pasteur's 
great  benefits  to  mankind,  used  this  remarkable  argument 
to  prove  that  the  Par  is  savant  had  "  not  only  not  cured 
"  the  old  hydrophobia,  but  had  introduced  a  new  and 
"  serious  kind  "  : — "  The  rate  of  mortality  from  the  disease 
"  had  been  much  higher  during  the  time  the  experiments 
"  were  in  swing."  Now  any  one  who  has  received  the  most 
rudimentary  instruction  in  logic  must  see  that  Dr.  Dudgeon 
:  has  received  none.  If  a  great  epidemic  of  any  disease 
|  arose  in  a  city,  and  almost  at  the  outset  all  hospitals  but 
homoeopathic  hospitals  were  closed,  and  nothing  but  homoeo- 
pathic treatment  allowed,  and  if  then  the  mortality  in- 
creased, he  would  undoubtedly  be  the  first  to  exclaim  at  the 
injustice  of  the  argument  of  attributing  the  increase  to 
homoeopathy.  And  of  course  the  mere  increase  would  not 
only  be  no  argument,  but  would  be  independently  probable, 
if  not  certain.  Yet  in  a  matter  where  he  is  prejudiced 
the  other  way,  Dr.  Dudgeon  plunges  headlong  into  post  hoc 
propter  hoc  without  a  suspicion  of  its  fallacy.  Practically  a 
doctor  has  to  judge  of  evidence  at  least  as  much  as  a 
lawyer,  and  with  much  heavier  penalties  waiting  on  his 
judgment ;  and  the  art  of  judging  is  supposed  to  come  by 
nature.    Does  it  1 


BRITISH  LITERARY  PIRATES. 

TWO  blacks  do  not  make  a  white.  Even  if  English 
publishers  do  steal  American  books,  that  would  not 
morally  justify  the  Americans  in  stealing  English  books. 
If  it  did,  why  English  publishers  would  be  justified  in  the 
piracies  alleged  by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  in  the  New 
Princeton  Review.  Mr.  Howells  remarks  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  October : — "  From  time  to  time  we  hear  that 
"  the  English  also  pirate  American  books ;  but  no  one  has 
"  the  effrontery  to  urge  this  in  defence  of  our  piracy  of 
"  English  books ;  and  every  one  knows  that,  if  the  English 
"  continued  to  pirate  our  books  for  a  hundred  years,  the 
"  balance  of  guilt  would  still  be  upon  our  side.  Moreover, 
"  every  one  knows  that,  if  we  enacted  justice  to  the  English 
"  author,  there  would  be  an  instant  response  on  the  part 
"  of  England  to  our  tardy  reparation ;  in  fact,  prior  publica- 
"  tion  in  England  already  secures  for  the  American  author 
"  the  protection  which  our  law  denies  to  the  alien  on  any 
"  condition." 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  takes  no  notice  of  this  fact  in 
his  article  ;  yet  he  might  have  remarked,  like  Mr.  Howells, 
that  American  authors  can  now  be  protected  in  England. 
He  confines  himself  to  their  sufferings,  which  are  cer- 
tainly grievous,  and  neglects  the  privileges  which  they 
enjoy  here,  and  which  are  denied  to  us  in  the  States. 
"Most  American  publishers  now  deal  fairly  with  the 
"  foreigner,"  says  Mr.  Matthews,  and  we  can  only  reply 
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that  this  is  a  law  with  exceptions  strangely  numerous.  It 
is  quite  true  that  Longfellow,  Poe,  Mr.  Biiut  Haute, 
Mark  Twain,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  many  othors  h.-ivo  been 
shamefully  robbed  ;  but  surely  it  is  as  truo  that  American 
authors,  if  they  choose,  cau  protect  all  their  now  works  in 
England,  while  thirteen  editions  of  ono  new  English  novel 
cover  the  American  bookstalls.  The  books  that  certain 
English  publishers  have  already  made  prizes  of  were,  we 
presume,  not  published  in  England  as  our  law  directs.  That 
does  not  make  the  pirates  more  moral ;  but  it  may  remind 
American  authors  that  they  can  frustrate  our  English 
pirates  if  they  like.  Dreadful  sea-robbers  they  appear  to 
be  ;  for  they  mutilate  their  victims,  Mr.  Matthews  declares, 
and  change  their  names.  A  certain  author  called  "  Aunt 
"  Fanny  "  asked  her  English  publisher  (from  whom  she  had 
never  received  a  penny)  to  give  her  a  set  of  her  own  books. 
But  the  English  publisher  declined.  Other  English  pub- 
lishers have  seized  an  incomplete  serial  story,  and  brought 
it  out.  without  the  due  conclusion,  in  this  country.  American 
publishers  are  apt  to  behave  thus ;  it  is  with  shame  that  we 
hear  of  their  British  imitators.  Yetanotheratrocity — a  popular 
book  called  Ben  Hur  has  been  pirated  here,  with  a  new 
preface  signed  by  the  author,  a  preface  he  never  wrote. 
"When  the  author  remonstrated,  the  publisher  said,  "  they 
"  thought  they  could  improve  it."  And,  says  Mr.  Matthews, 
"  the  British  publisher  who  made  this  confession  has 
"  never  offered  to  make  any  payment  to  the  American 
"  author  whom  he  had  despoiled,  and  whose  work  he  dis- 
"  figured." 

This  naturally  causes  a  manly  indignation  in  Mr. 
Matthews's  breast,  with  which  we  sympathize.  But  we 
have  ceased  to  be  indignant  at  similar  American  per- 
formances. They  are  so  common  that  we  are  used  to  them, 
like  the  eels  of  the  old  story.  Mr.  Matthews  says  that 
American  pirates  do  not  "  mangle  their  victims."  Don't 
they  !  In  every  case  they  spell  English  into  late  debased 
American,  and  they  are  pretty  good  at  stealing  a  serial,  and 
ending  it  as  they  please.  But  what  English  author  can 
expect  to  have,  in  America,  the  privileges  that  American 
authors  enjoy  (if  they  choose)  in  England,  while  the 
balance  of  profit  in  piracy  is  all  on  the  American  side? 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  nature  in  man,  and  we  cannot  hope, 
with  Mr.  Howells,  that  editors  and  ministers  will  ever 
alter  that  nature.  L'homme  est  un  mediant  animal,  said 
Moliere,  a  great  victim  of  literary  pirates  in  his  time. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

CHURCH  Congresses  are  no  more  exempt  than  any 
other  like  meetings  from  certain  obvious  faults  and 
weaknesses ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  speak  well  for  the 
character  of  their  managers,  considering  the  material 
assembled  and  the  subjects  treated,  that  the  Congress  is 
annually  productive  of  not  a  little  good  and  of  very  little 
harm.  Nothing  much  to  be  regretted  has  happened 
at  "Wolverhampton.  The  indecency  and  folly  of  Mr. 
Champion's  expression  about  the  Jubilee  are  indeed  less 
chargeable  upon  Mr.  Champion  than  upon  those  who  had 
the  very  questionable  wisdom  to  invite  him.  If  Mr. 
Champion  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  mother,  and  if  his 
mother  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  survived  seeing  her  son 
cease  to  be  a  mem  her  of  the  most  honourable  of  all  lay 
professions,  that  of  the  soldier,  and  become  a  member  of  the 
lowest  and  vilest  of  all,  that  of  the  agitator,  even  he,  we 
should  presume,  would  hardly  think  it  a  crime  to  spend 
some  little  money  on  celebrating  her  fiftieth  birthday  or 
wedding-day.  That  is  practically  what  the  nation  has  done, 
and  there's  an  end  on't.  The  Bishop  of  Derry's  style  and 
sense  both  seem  to  have  received  but  little  improvement 
from  that  recent  association  with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
which  grieved  the  loyalists  of  his  see.  A  "holocaust  of 
"  humdrum  "  is  a  very  vile  phrase,  especially  when  you  do 
not  mean  that  the  humdrum  is  holocausted,  but  that  it 
holocausts  something  or  somebody  else. 

But  the  Congress  redeemed  itself  beforehand  by  the  unusu- 
ally remarkable  opening  sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  has  committed  one  or  two  errors  of  judgment 
since  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate — errors  chiefly  due  to 
that  late,  if  not  last,  intirinity  of  good  men,  the  temptation 
to  countenance  the  use  of  questionable  means  to  attain  desir- 
able ends.  But  by  common  consent  the  English  Church  has 
no  living  representative  worthier  of  her  in  that  combina- 
tion of  attributes  in  which  she  herself  stands  alone  among 


Christian  communities — scholarship,  theological  learning, 
eloquence,  practical  ability,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
and  non- popular  standard  of  thought  and  behaviour.  All 
these  good  points  wero  illustrated  in  the  sermon  of  last 
Monday.  It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  qualify  and  to 
enter  cautions  at  this  or  that  point  of  the  Bishop's  pane- 
gyric on  the  catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  all 
these  eloquent  eulogies,  these  Pisgah  sights  of  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  surveyed  Paradises,  there  are  apt  to  bo  exaggera- 
tions. Perhaps  Dr.  Lightfoot  may  have  laid  a  little  too 
much  stress  on  his  doctrines  of  Pan-Anglican  liberty  within 
the  fold  and  Pan-Anglican  charity  without  it — stress  which, 
not,  of  course,  in  his  own  mind,  but  in  the  minds  of  the 
heedless  or  the  evil  disposed,  may  be  transformed  or  per- 
verted into  a  commendation  of  universal  latitudinarianism. 
Qui  trop  embrasse — there  is  no  need  to  finish  one  of  the 
wisest  of  all  proverbs;  and  while  there  is  probably  no  feat 
of  the  Church  of  England,  either  within  or  without  her 
borders,  repeating  the  mistakes,  the  all  but  fatal  mistakes, 
which  occur  to  every  one  at  the  mention  of  the  words 
Methodism  and  Tractarianism,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
limits  of  her  comprehension  may  be  at  least  intelligible  and 
methodical.  But  the  occasion  was  not  one  for  insisting  on 
the  limits,  and  it  was  one  for  insisting  on  the  comprehen- 
sion. Accurate  and  not  over-sanguine  students  of  politics 
are  in  no  danger  of  exaggerating  the  value  of  whatever  par- 
ticular plan  for  Imperial  Federation  or  Imperial  Union  may 
be  popular  at  the  moment.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  organization  after  some  fashion  or  other  of  the  vast  and 
scattered  members  of  the  English  Empire  lies  the  future  hope 
and  greatness  of  England.  In  this  organization  the  Church 
may  undoubtedly  play  a  great  part,  and  she  can  hardly  (in 
another  sense)  find  a  greater  part  to  play.  England  has 
given  the  world  many  good  things,  but  the  religious  secta- 
rianism of  which  she  has  been  the  fountain  is  certainly  not 
one  of  them.  The  substitution  for  it  of  such  catholicity  as 
the  Bishop  sketches  out  would  be  a  great  thing  politically, 
as  well  as  a  great  thing  spiritually,  and  though  difficult,  it 
is  not  impossible. 


THE  CANADIAN  ROUTE. 

THE  latest  effort  to  make  the  world  appreciably  smaller 
is  happily  likely  to  prove  mainly  useful  to  England. 
When  the  Canadians,  with  great  spirit,  ran  a  railway  line 
across  the  continent  within  British  territory,  they  had 
already  done  the  more  important  part  of  the  useful  work  of 
bringing  all  portions  of  the  Empire  nearer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  Zealand,  which  is  still  as  far  away  as  it  ever 
was.  Our  trading  ports  in  China,  Japan,  and  Australia 
will  be  much  more  accessible  now  that  Canada  can  be 
crossed  by  rail.  With  a  little  outlay  of  energy  it  will  bo 
possible  to  shorten  the  route  to  them  very  materially  for 
travellers  and  mails.  The  Post  Odice  has  shown  a  fair 
amount  of  activity  in  availing  itself  of  the  new  route.  It 
has  actually  begun  to  send  letters  via  Vancouver,  and  has 
taken  the  first  step  towards  establishing  an  efficient  per- 
manent service  on  a  proper  footing.  A  proper  footing 
means  that  the  steamers  employed  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  on  the  North  Pacific  shall  be  the  very  best  and  swiftest 
which  can  be  built,  and  shall  be  constructed  to  comply  with 
the  Admiralty  rules  as  to  the  qualities  of  vessels  which  are 
to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  to  the  fleet  in  war-time.  In  order 
that  a  Company  may  be  encouraged  to  supply  vessels  of 
this  description,  it  must  be  guaranteed  against  loss,  and 
the  security  can  only  be  given  it  by  a  national  subvention. 
This  the  Ministry  has  decided  to  give,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Post  Office  and  partly  out  of  the  budget  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  money  is  exceedingly  well  employed.  It 
does  not  appear  why  the  Post  Office  has  decided  on  a 
monthly  instead  of  a  fortnightly  service  from  Vancouver, 
as  it  is  reported  to  have  done.  The  difference  of  expense 
for  the  Home  Government  would  be  35,000^  a  year.  Sixty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  is  the  subvention  demanded  by 
shipowners  for  a  monthly  and  ioo,ooo£.  for  a  fortnightly 
service  in  the  Pacific ;  bat  the  Canadian  Government  offers 
to  contribute  15,000^  to  the  first  and  20,000^.  to  the 
second.  The  difference  certainly  makes  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  ;  but  the  advantages  of  the  new  route  promise  to  be 
so  many  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  the  service 
as  frequent  as  possible.  Perhaps  the  Post  Office  wants  to 
feel  its  way  a  little,  perhaps  it  is  afraid  of  spending  big 
sums  at  once,  perhaps  it  is  not  sure  what  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  will  have  to  say.    Whether  its  motive  for  choosing 
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the  less  frequent  service  of  the  two  was  good  or  not,  it  has 
committed  itself  to  the  experiment;  and  if  it  is  found  to 
answer,  as  it  ought  to,  nothing  will  be  easier  than  to 
increase  the  number  of  steamers  employed.  Shipowners 
and  shipbuilders  alike  are  always  ready  to  provide  more 
ships  if  the  pay  is  certain.  They  only  object  when  they  are 
not  asked  for  their  services. 

The  advantages  of  the  Canadian  route  are  undoubted, 
except  for  those  who  object  to  passing  many  consecutive 
days  in  a  railway-carriage,  however  well  it  may  be  warmed 
or  fitted.  But  there  are  few  travellers  who  do  not  prefer 
the  speed  of  land  travelling  to  the  comfort  of  the  sea,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  to  whom  those 
words  are  a  flippant  mockery.  For  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
few  clays  on  the  journey  some  people  of  curiously-constructed 
minds  will  sit  in  dusty  railway-carriages,  and  remain  in 
that  unpleasant  greasy  condition  which  is  produced  by  this 
method  of  travelling  for  a  week  on  a  stretch.  To  them  the 
Canadian  route  will  be  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  is  shorter 
than  the  line  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and,  or  so 
say  its  friends,  better  in  every  other  respect.  The  level  on 
which  it  is  built  is  nowhere  so  high  as  the  American. 
"Whether  its  more  moderate  height  above  the  sea  level  is 
enough  to  compensate  for  its  greater  nearness  to  the  North 
Pole  can  only  be  known  to  those  who  have  travelled  by 
both  lines  in  winter.  "Why  anybody  who  could  go  by  sea 
should  choose  either,  unless  to  be  sure  he  were  a  colonial 
governor  hurrying  out  at  a  crisis,  is  a  question  not  to  be 
answered  with  politeness  to  the  traveller ;  but  numbers  will 
take  one  or  the  other,  and  of  course  they  will  prefer  the 
shortest.  As  far  as  the  carriage  of  mails  is  concerned,  the 
advantages  of  the  Canadian  route  are  beyond  question. 
Halifax  is  a  better  harbour  than  New  York,  Vancouver 
can  be  more  quickly  reached  than  San  Francisco,  and  all 
the  further  East  is  more  accessible  from  the  former  than 
from  the  latter  port.  Before  long  the  mails  from  the  East 
which  now  go  through  the  States  will  be  transferred  to 
Canada,  which  is  a  gain  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
The  advantage  of  possessing  a  quick  overland  route  to  the 
East  for  troops  wholly  within  the  Empire  is  even  more 
obvious.  The  United  States  would  always  be  able  to  cut 
the  line  at  some  point  or  another,  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  difficulty  of  ours  in  the  East 
would  get  us  into  hostilities  with  the  Republic. 


THE  TREASURY  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

IT  is  nearly  a  year  since  we  called  attention  in  this  Review 
to  the  paper  issued  by  Mr.  Digby  Pigott,  Controller 
of  the  Stationery  Department,  on  the  subject  of  Government 
copvright.  Mr.  PlGOTT  claimed,  no  doubt  with  legal  accuracy, 
that  the  Crown  possesses  the  same  copyright  in  official  pub- 
lications as  private  citizens  enjoy  in  respect  of  their  own 
works.  We  pointed  out  at  the  time  that,  if  this  document 
were  carried  into  practical  effect,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
which  is  collected  in  order  that  it  may  be  diffused,  would 
be  seriously  checked.  The  Treasury  Minute  which  has  ap- 
peared during  the  piesent  week  expressly  adopts  and  sus- 
tains this  sufficiently  obvious  proposition.  "  The  majority 
"  of  publications  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
"  ment,"  say  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  "  have  no  re- 
"  semblance  to  the  works  published  by  private  publishers, 
"  and  are  published  for  the  information  of  the  public  and  for 
"  public  use  in  such  manner  as  any  one  of  the  public  may 
"  wish."  In  elegance  of  diction  this  paragraph  leaves  much 
to  bo  desired.  But  it  concedes  the  position  for  which  we 
argued,  and  admits  the  absurdity  of  proceedings  taken  against 
the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  for  printing  a  report  or  a  dis- 
patch. So  far  so  good.  Where  the  Treasury  is  concerned  we 
must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.  The  value  of  Blue- 
books  and  Parliamentary  papers  is  conventionally  under- 
rated. There  are  too  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  and  some 
may  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  printing.  But  these  excep- 
tions are  rare,  and  contempt  for  Blue-books  is  based  on 
ignorance.  They  are  the  raw  material  of  history,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  either  the  course  of 
political  events  or  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  If  we 
consider  what  we  would  give  for  similar  information  about 
the  country  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  of  Charles  I., 
or  of  GEORGE  IL,  we  may  be  able  to  forecast  in  some  slight 
degree  the  worth  of  extracts  from  these  documents,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Times  is  in  the  habit  of  giving,  in  the 
twentieth,  twenty-first,  or  twenty-second  century.  To  take 
only  a  single  example,  there  was  reprinted  the  other  day, 


and  laid  before  Parliament,  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  which  the  new  Poor-law  of  1834  was  based.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  more  facts  bearing  upon  the 
lives  and  habits  of  the  working  classes  were  ever  condensed 
into  a  single  volume. 

Blue-books  are  seldom  preserved,  except  in  a  few  great 
libraries,  where  they  are  often  thrown  into  heaps,  without 
any  sort  of  arrangement.  It  is  therefore  most  important 
that  every  opportunity  should  be  given  for  multiplying 
copies  of  their  contents,  either  in  newspapers  or  elsewhere. 
This,  however,  is  a  truth  which  the  Treasury  as  yet  only 
imperfectly  apprehends.  For  the  Minute  proceeds  to  except 
from  the  general  license  of  republication,  first,  "literary  or 
"  quasi- literary  works  " ;  secondly,  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal;  thirdly,  "charts  and  ordnance  maps."  It  is 
not  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  strings 
of  the  national  purse,  that  private  persons  should  be  per- 
mitted to  copy  and  sell  these  things.  Why  ?  Certainly 
not  because  the  articles  themselves  are  trivial,  or  uninterest- 
ing, or  not  produced  for  the  sake  of  informing  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  The  official  argument  is  thus  stated.  "  Un- 
"  less  copyright  is  enforced,  cheap  copies  of  the  works,  or  of 
"  the  popular  portion  of  them,  can  be  produced  by  private 
"  publishers,  who  reap  the  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
"  taxpayer.  And,  as  such  works  are  in  any  case  a  burden 
"  on  the  taxpayer,  the  greater  the  burden  the  fewer 
"  works  can  the  Government,  with  justice  to  the  tax- 
"  payer,  undertake."  Part  of  this  reasoning  involves  the 
familiar  confusion  between  the  two  pockets.  Part  of  it 
is  based  on  the  maxim,  so  dear  to  the  Treasury,  "  Thou 
"  shalt  not  spend  the  public  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  public."  Such  compilations  as  the  Reports  of  the 
Challenger  Expedition,  the  series  of  State  Trials,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  ought  to  be  printed  and  sold 
whether  they  are  a  source  of  profit  or  loss  to  the  Exchequer. 
They  are  not  brought  out  with  the  primary  object  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue,  but  in  order  to  place  on  record  the 
results  of  scientific  research,  the  facts  of  legal  history,  and 
the  progress  of  commercial  investigation  respectively.  If 
booksellers  are  enabled  to  undersell  the  Government,  it 
can  only  be  because  the  responsible  department  does  not 
understand  its  business,  but  either  will  not  publish  in  a 
popular  form,  or  persists  in  exacting  too  high  a  price.  The 
contention  of  the  Treasury  comes  to  this.  The  taxpayer 
must  be  protected  against  the  risk  of  loss  which  would  fall 
upon  him  if  a  book  were  sold  for  sixpence  by  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  shilling  for  it  or  go  without. 


MADAGASCAR  AGAIN. 

THE  telegraph  has  not  yet  conquered  all  the  world,  or 
enabled  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  arrange 
national  quarrels  by  direct  communication  in  all  cases.  At 
least  in  Madagascar  a  representative  may  have  a  quarrel 
with  the  native  Government,  may  take  strong  measures, 
and,  according  to  the  last  reports,  may  settle  the  difference 
before  his  superiors  at  home  have  had  time  to  interfere. 
What  the  exact  merits  of  the  dispute  between  M.  Le  Myke 
de  Vilers  and  the  Hova  Premier  with  the  harmonious 
name  have  been  it  would  be  rash  to  decide  on  the  evidence 
forthcoming  up  to  the  present.  Apparently  there  has  been 
another  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  way  of  giving 
exequaturs  to  Consuls.  In  this  case  it  was  the  American 
Consul  who  supplied  the  opportunity.  Whether  he  applied 
to  the  French  representative,  and  so  offended  the  Premier, 
or  whether  he  went  to  the  Premier,  and  so  hurt  the  dignity 
of  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vileps,  or  whether  he  insisted  on  putting 
something  unacceptable  on  the  document,  is  not  clear.  Things 
reached  such  a  serious  point  that  the  French  flag  was 
lowered  at  Antananarivo,  and  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  sent 
off  part  of  his  following,  in  order  to  be  in  a  better  position 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  or  act  with  vigour  later  on  according 
to  circumstances.  This  is  serious  enough ;  for  what  is  at 
stake  in  this  question  of  the  exequatur  is  nothing  less  than 
the  whole  character  of  the  French  protectorate  over  the 
island.  Then  the  exile  of  the  Foreign  Minister  who  mado 
the  treaty  with  France  looked  full  of  gravity.  To  send  a 
bungling  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  into  exile 
for  twenty  years  is  an  admirable  measure,  only  possible  in 
these  enfeebled  times  in  barbarous  countries ;  but  it  is  on 
the  face  of  it  a  step  of  some  gravity.  It  looks  as  if  his 
Government  had  resolved  to  tear  up  the  foolish  treaty  he 
made,  and  begin  fighting  again  as  the  more  tolerable  alter- 
native.   But  here,  again,  further  information  makes  it  look 
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not  improbable  that  tho  exilo  of  tho  Foreign  Minister  had 
no  direct  connexion  with  the  French  representative's  strong 
measures.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  this  event  only- 
pro  vess  the  existence  of  a-  Ministerial  crisis  at  Antananarivo, 
which  happened  to  ooinoide  with  a  foreign  question. 
Rainilaiarivony,  the  Premier,  and  Rovoninaihtiuniarivo, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  are  reported  to  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  working  together  for  some  time.  As  tho  former  is 
not  only  Premier,  but  also  King  Consort,  his  colleague  has 
not  unnaturally  got  tho  worst  of  the  battle,  and  has  had  to 
go  into  opposition. 

The  politics  of  the  Ilova  capital  are  obscure.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Queen's  Government  is  conducted  with  con- 
siderable ability,  but  the  details  of  its  management  are  not 
always  easy  to  understand.  At  present  it  is  plainly  making 
a  good  fight  for  its  independence.  When  the  so-called  war 
with  France  was  so  suddenly  ended  by  the  treaty  of  1885, 
the  Ilova  Government  accepted  the  document  with  certain 
reservations,  expressed  in  a  letter  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  the  French  representatives,  Admiral  Miot  and 
M.  Patrimonio.  On  their  interpretation  the  Hovas  only 
acknowledged  the  protectorate  of  France  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  They  allowed  it  to  control  their  foreign  relations, 
but  insisted  on  complete  internal  independence.  According 
to  this  view  the  treaty  left  the  already  existing  relations 
between  the  Hovas  and  other  nations  just  where  they  were 
before.  But  the  French  Government  utterly  refused  to  re- 
cognize the  letter  of  Admiral  Miot  and  M.  Patrimonio.  It 
put  its  own  interpretation  on  the  treaty,  and  insisted  that 
it  was  to  exercise  a  real  protectorate.  The  difficulty  about 
the  Consuls'  exequaturs  would  naturally  arise  where  there 
was  such  a  difference  of  opinion  as  this.  M.  Le  Myre  de 
Vilers  insisted  that  they  should  be  given  by  him  or 
through  him.  The  Hova  Government  argues,  or  so  it 
would  seem,  that  dealings  with  a  Consul  are  domestic  and 
not  foreign  affairs.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
their  view.  A  Consul  is  the  agent  of  a  foreign  Power,  but 
it  is  for  commercial,  and  not  for  diplomatic,  affairs,  unless 
he  is  specially  authorized.  His  exequatur  is  simply  the  re- 
cognition by  the  central  Government  of  a  country  of  his 
right  to  act  at  a  port  as  the  commercial  agent  of  another, 
or  as  the  judicial  agent,  when  there  is  a  special  arrangement, 
as  there  is  in  the  East.  His  business  is  to  look  after  his 
own  countrymen  and  do  his  best  to  arrange  their  disputes 
with  the  natives  of  the  country.  These  are  domestic 
affairs.  If  a  foreign  agent  at  the  capital  insists  on  issuing 
these  documents,  and  claims  that  the  Consul  shall  deal 
with  the  central  Government  through  him,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  large  part  of  that  Government's  power  will  be  taken 
out  of  its  hands  even  as  regards  its  own  subjects.  At 
present  this  is  the  point  in  dispute  between  the  llovas  and 
the  French  Government.  Obviously  it  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a  very  pretty  quarrel.  For  the  moment  it  looks 
as  if  serious  consequences  would  be  averted.  It  is  said  that 
relations  have  been  resumed  between  the  high  disputing 
parties.  M.  Flourens,  who  has  been  directly  appealed  to 
by  the  Hova  Premier,  is  also  reported  to  have  sent  out 
orders  of  a  soothing  kind  to  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers.  What 
bis  orders  are  is  not  said,  neither  is  it  known  on  what  terms 
the  quarrel  at  Antananarivo  has  been  made  up,  if  at  all. 
The  incident  is  of  some  interest  to  this  country.  We  also 
have  had  a  difficulty  about  a  Consul's  exequatur  which  is 
not  ended  yet,  and  the  position  of  English  trade  in  Mada- 
gascar will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  course  the  dispute 
may  take.  Its  prolonged  existence  is  one  more  proof,  if 
any  were  wanted,  of  the  foolish  character  of  the  treaty  made 
two  years  ago.  It  established  a  state  of  things  which  could 
not  last.  Whether  the  ultimate  result  is  to  be  another  war 
depends  on  the  very  problematical  readiness  of  France  to 
spend  more  men  and  money  in  Madagascar. 


PORTSMOUTH  DOCKYARD. 

THE  chronic  difficulty  of  dockyard  administration  has 
been  illustrated  again  this  week.  A  Correspondent  of 
the  Times  has  given  an  account  of  the  state  of  things  at 
Portsmouth  which  certainly  justifies  the  solemnity  of  his 
language.  Put  shortly,  his  statement  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  Admiralty  has  pushed  on  the  work  of  the  yard  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  considerable  danger  that  there  may 
soon  be  none  to  do.  A  more  melancholy  example  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  best  intentioned  administrator  may 
create  for  himself  by  his  own  virtuous  exertions  cannot  well 


bo  imagined.  With  tho  very  respectable  wish  to  show  that 
tho  (lovornmont  establishments  can  do  their  work  as  quickly 
and  as  cheaply  as  the  private  yards,  the  Admiralty  has  gOD  I 
on  at  such  a  rate  that  the  programme  for  the  year  is  likely 
to  bo  completed  long  before  a  new  one  is  ready.  The  Dock- 
yard hands  have  been  on  their  honour,  so  to  speak,  and  havo 
shown  so  much  zeal  that  they  have  hurt  their  own  interests. 
The  Trafalgar  has  been  brought  to  launching  weight  with 
exemplary  speed  and  economy.  Other  work  is  going  on 
equally  briskly.  Tho  Howe  will  be  completed  in  December. 
In  March  the  Camperdown  will  be  done  with,  and  tho 
turn  of  the  Anson  will  come  even  sooner.  Tho  Oroides 
and  the  Indian  transports  are  out  of  hand.  The  Boadicea's 
refit  is  the  only  long  job  on  hand.  All  this  has  been  and 
is  being  done  as  quickly,  as  cheaply,  and,  as  far  as  the 
evidence  goes,  as  well  as  could  be  wished.  It  is  an  agree- 
able spectacle  of  energy,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  it 
away,  but  the  result  it  threatens  to  lead  up  to  is  not  so 
acceptable.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  danger  that  this 
year's  programme  will  be  exhausted  before  the  next  is 
ready.  Then  the  Admiralty  will  find  itself  with  a  largo 
staff  on  hand,  and  nothing  for  them  to  do  during  some 
months.  Obviously  it  must  either  keep  the  men  there  doing 
nothing,  or  must  make  needless  work  for  them — both  vicious 
old  practices — or  it  must  break  the  promise  given  by  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  and  relieve  the  Budget  by  discharges 
on  a  large  scale. 

This  account  of  the  case  may  look  like  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  dockyard  hands,  but  it  is  sup- 
ported by  statements  of  fact  which  are  entitled  to  be  heard. 
If  the  Howe  is  done  to  date,  300  men  must  be  taken  from 
her,  700  will  be  set  free  by  the  Camperdown,  and  800  by 
the  Anson.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no  work  coming  on 
for  them  to  do,  and  they  will  be  left  idle  before  any  can  be 
got  ready,  unless  the  Admiralty  puts  its  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  at  once.  It  is  one  thing  to  decide  that  a  ship  is  to  be 
built,  and  another  to  put  it  on  the  blocks.  Plans  have  to 
be  made  and  materials  collected,  neither  of  which  things 
can  be  done  in  a  day.  In  the  meantime  the  staff  may  be 
standing  idle.  On  the  principle  that  the  dockyard  is  to 
be  worked  like  a  private  yard,  the  remedy  is  easy.  It 
is  to  dismiss  everybody  for  as  long  as  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  take  them  on  when  they  are.  But  this  remedy  is 
not  nearly  so  much  within  the  reach  of  the  Admiralty 
as  within  the  power  of  a  private  Company.  A  national 
dockyard  is  a  national  concern  and  should  be  kept  per- 
manently efficient.  A  good  staff  is  not  to  be  lightly  broken 
up,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  into  order  again.  Besides, 
in  a  few  months  the  new  programme  will  be  in  hand,  and 
then  men  will  be  wanted.  If  we  are  to  take  the  discharged 
hands  back,  or  others  in  place  of  them,  we  shall  enter  upon 
that  very  policy  of  alternate  inflation  and  depletion  which 
Lord  George  Hamilton  promised  to  make  impossible  in 
future.  Again,  the  dockyard  not  only  employs  a  large 
number  of  workmen  but  a  considei'able  controlling  staff. 
These  men  are  covenanted  public  servants,  and  cannot  be 
got  rid  of  without  retiring  allowances  and  compensation. 
If  they  are  kept  on,  they  also  will  have  nothing  to  do  and 
there  will  be  waste.  Now,  without  pretending  to  be  any- 
thing so  virtuous  as  a  Democrat,  we  really  cannot  see 
why  what  is  sauce  for  the  hand-work  goose  is  not  sauce 
for  the  clerical  gander.  Why  should  the  dismissals,  the 
loss  of  bread  and  butter,  fall  exclusively  on  the  dockyard 
matey  1  Why  should  not  Professor  Elgar,  say,  be  docked 
of  his  salary,  and  told  that  he  may  be  taken  on  again 
six  months  hence  if  he  is  wanted  or  has  not  found  any- 
thing to  do?  No  such  fate  will  befall  the  Professor,  we 
may  be  sure.  No  doubt  it  is  bad  policy  to  make  work 
for  the  sake  of  the  staff  only ;  but,  in  truth,  there  is 
no  need  to  do  so,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  hands  or 
the  clerical  staff.  The  selection  of  the  Leander  as  the 
flag-ship  of  the  Australian  squadron,  which  is  to  be  main- 
tained according  to  the  scheme  drawn  up  at  the  Colonial 
Congress,  shows  that  the  Admiralty  has  still  a  long  pro- 
gramme to  carry  out.  Our  own  list  of  cruisers  is  far  from 
full.  Many  of  them  are  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  built  in  the 
national  yards.  Why  should  they  not  be  taken  in  hand 
immediately  1  The  work  must  be  done,  and  ought  to  be 
done  quickly.  By  setting  to  work  at  once  to  draw  its  plans 
and  make  its  models,  the  Admiralty  would  put  itself  in  a 
position  to  give  Portsmouth  quite  enough  to  do  as  soon 
as  the  building  on  hand  is  over.  In  that  way  it  would 
avoid  the  threatened  hiatus  between  the  end  of  this  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  financial  year. 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  CYPIIUS. 

F[  the  fleering  derision  always  cast  on  the  common  tempest  in 
n  teacup,  no  one  ever  gives  a  thought  to  what  hecauie  of  the 
tea ;  and  still,  by  the  conditions  of  the  metaphor,  it  was  the  tea 
that  endured  all  the  buffeting  of  fortune :  like  the  poor  Cypriots 
when  at  last  they  turned  like  worms  in  1764. 

In  the  July  of  that  year  Ta/.il  Osman  Aga  bscame  Muhassil  or 
Governor.  The  revenues  of  the  island,  being  then  a  sort  of  per- 
quisite of  the  Grand  Vizir,  were  from  time  to  time  put  up  for  sale 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  highest  bidder  was  made  the  governor. 
The  plague  had  been  at  Cyprus  in  1760,  brought  by  some  ship- 
wrecked Turks  to  Paplios  and  Nicosia,  and  in  six  months  had 
carried  off  22,000  people  ;  and  during  the  two  centuries  of  Turkish 
rule  that  had  then  elapsed  the  population  had  fallen  from  about 
150,000  at  the  Moslem  conquest  to  40,000  after  the  plague  ;  and 
still  the  revenue  claimed  from  the  harried  island  was  540,000 
piastres,  or  the  large  sum  of  i2S,ooo/.  of  our  present  money. 
These  contemporary  statements  may  be,  and  probably  are,  exagge- 
rated ;  and  it  might  be  added  that  the  Turk,  although  he  brought 
the  Kharadj,  or  capitation  of  non-Moslems,  with  him,  found  a 
poll-tax  already  established  in  the  island  by  the  early  Lusignan 
kings,  who  received — and  disregarded — the  papal  commands  to 
abolish  the  "  horrible  and  detestable'"  impost.  No  wonder  there 
was  no  specie  in  the  country,  that  the  remnant  of  the  popu- 
lation was  emigrating  daily,  and  the  plains  becoming  rapidly 
a  frightful  solitude.  Osman  began  to  prove  himself  without  any 
delay  a  veritable  King  Stork,  and  led  off  by  doubling  the  Capi- 
tation-tax, demanding  44A  piastres — some  ten  guineas — from  every 
Christian  adult  male,  and  half  that  sum  from  every  Turk.  The 
Greeks  appealed  to  their  bishops,  and  the  Turks  to  their  Mollahs 
and  the  Mufti,  who,  for  a  wonder — for  they  had  always  sided 
with  the  Government,  on  condition  of  getting  military  aid  to 
levy  their  own  pickings— for  once  took  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  remonstrated,  but  with  no  effect.  They  then,  according 
to  the  constant  practice  which  still  prevails,  sent  a  deputation 
to  Constantinople,  who  greased  the  wheels  so  effectually  that 
on  their  return,  on  October  31.  they  were  accompanied  by  an 
assistant  Vizir,  hearing  an  irade  for  the  reduction  of  the  tax  to 
20  and  10  piastres,  a  refund  of  the  excess  levied,  and  an  inquiry 
iuto  the  conduct  of  the  Government  officials.  Plenty  of  justice 
is  constantly  ordered  at  Constantinople,  though  little  is  carried 
out.  On  November  5th  the  headquarters  official  went  through 
the  comedy  of  going  before  the  Cadi  (who  himself  took  a  tithe  of 
all  claims  brought  into  his  court,  and  claimed  a  tithe  of  all  suc- 
cessions) and  summoning  the  Governor  to  appear ;  but  of  course 
this  ended  instead  in  the  Vizir's  going  to  the  Serai  or  Konak,  the 
Governor's  official  abode,  followed  by  all  the  notables  and  the 
entire  population  of  the  town.  They  had  scarcely  crowded  into  the 
rambling  pile — now  at  last  being  rebuilt — when  a  floor  fell  in 
with  some  hundreds  of  people,  and  the  Governor  was  instantly 
accused  of  having  sawu  the  joists  through  ;  but  such  an  accu- 
sation goes  for  nothing  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  dilapi- 
dations of  the  East.  To  this  was  added  the  equally  likely  tale 
that  he  poisoned  the  coffee  which  goes  round  to  this  day  in  all 
such  divans ;  and  the  people  worked  themselves  into  a  fury, 
although  only  four  or  five  of  them  were  actually  hurt,  and  that 
slightly.  The  Turks  took  the  lead,  or  the  Greeks  would  never 
have  budged,  and  besieged  the  doors  of  the  Mufti,  who,  after  the 
prescriptive  triple  summons  to  the  Governor,  which  was  received 
with  contumely,  issued  his  fetva  declaring  Osman  rebellious  to  the 
sacred  law  and  to  his  sovereign,  and  giving  him  over  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  who  were  not  slow  to  take  so  broad  a  hint,  but  availing 
themselves  of  the  fair  of  St.  Dimitri,  which  brought  a  throng  in 
the  very  front  of  the  Konak,  they  surrounded  and  attacked  the 
building.  The  inmates  barricaded  themselves  and  killed  a  number 
of  the  assailants  ;  but  the  gates  were  soon  fired,  the  mob  rushed 
in,  killed  the  Muhassil  and  nineteen  of  the  officials,  the  rest  taking 
to  flight ;  pillaged  the  treasury,  and  gutted  the  place.  The  whole 
affair  only  lasted  three  hours ;  the  shops  in  the  bazar  immediately 
reopened,  the  fair  continued  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the 
deputy  Vizir  departed  to  make  his  report  at  Constantinople ; 
whence,  as  soon  as  might  be,  one  Hafiz-Mohamuied  EfFendi,  a  man 
reputed  for  capacity  and  cautiousness,  was  despatched  to  take  the 
murdered  Osman's  place.  Haliz  temporized  for  a  short  time,  but 
ere  long,  trusting  in  his  janissaries,  declared  a  penal  tax  of  fourteen 
piastres  a  head  on  Greeks  and  Turks  alike,  as  a  punishment  for 
the  rising  and  the  assassination.  The  Turks  forthwith  led  a  refusal 
to  pay,  and  mobs  began  to  go  about  and  commit  outrages.  They 
made  Kythrea  their  headquarters,  seizing  the  mills  there  which 
supplied  Nicosia  with  flour,  and  thus  threatening  the  capital 
witli  a  famine.  Hafiz  wa3  obliged  to  abate  his  pretensions  and 
withdraw  the  tax,  whereupon  every  one  went  about  his  business. 

But  at  the  outbreak  of  these  latter  troubles,  the  Greek  Arch- 
bishop, with  the  bishops  of  Paphos  and  Kyrenia,  had  slipped  away 
to  Constantinople,  and,  one  way  or  another,  had  obtained  the 
nomination  of  yet  another  Governor,  who  did  not,  however,  appear 
immediately  upon  the  scene,  and,  being  thus  as  good  as  non- 
existent, Ilafiz,  finding  that  not  a  mouse  was  now  stirring,  with 
incredible  obstinacy  went  back  to  his  fourteen  piastres,  and  did 
actually,  though  with  delay  and  pains,  encash  some  small  part  of 
the  penalty.  But  the  Turks  again  showed  fight  ere  long,  and  on 
I2th  August,  1765,  Ilalil  Aga,  the  disd.ir  of  the  castle  of  Kyrenia, 
the  depot  of  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  the  island,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  2,000  of  them.  This  was  indeed  a  blow  to  the 
Governor,  who  had  to  bhut  the  gates  of  Nicosia.    The  Kythrea 


mills  were  again  seized  by  the  rebels,  who  were  now  joined  by 
many  of  the  janissaries,  and  detachments  blockaded  the  three 
gates  of  the  capital,  preventing  the  entry  of  provisions,  which  drove 
the  inhabitants  on  August  18th  to  a  sortie,  in  which  they  were 
worsted  with  loss,  and  the  rebels,  daily  becoming  emboldened, 
compelled  all  the  rural  Turks  to  join  them,  by  burning  the  houses 
and  villages  around  over  the  heads  of  those  that  refused.  Hafiz 
by  the  28th  of  the  month  had  again  to  give  way  and  declare 
a  general  amnesty,  whereupon  every  one  of  the  long-suffering 
Cypriots  again  went  to  his  home  contented.  But  j  ust  at  this  moment 
a  French  vessel  arrives  at  Kyrenia  with  the  episcopate,  the  "t'other 
Governor,"  and  all  his  suite.  Soliman  Effendi — for  such  was  the 
new  potentate's  name — was  all  smiles  for  Halil,  praising  his  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  and  so  on,  until  he  could  get  safely  through 
his  clutches,  and  so  to  Nicosia.  Once  there,  Soliman  and  Hafiz  put 
their  heads  together,  made  all  sorts  of  offers  to  Halil,  and  spared 
no  expedient  to  get  him  to  come  in  to  the  capital,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Ilalil  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  preferred  remaining  so. 
There  were  now  two,  if  not  three,  kings  in  Brentford  ;  but  Soliman 
was  old  and  lazy,  and  Hafiz  objecting  to  transfer  the  charge  until 
he  had  squared  accounts  with  the  rebels,  Soliman  acquiesced, 
and  on  January  1,  1766,  the  pair  reverted  again  to  the  eternal 
fourteen  piastres,  which  was  an  immediate  signal  for  the  dis- 
contented again  to  take  to  the  fields  with  Halil,  who  could  then, 
they  say,  count  5,000  men  under  his  banner.  On  the  10th  he 
tried  to  surprise  Famagusta,  but  failed ;  and  on  the  24th  he  sat 
down  before  Nicosia,  claiming  the  governorship  of  the  island. 
Sorties  and  skirmishes  followed,  but  the  Nicosians  were  not  more 
than  1,500  in  number,  and  could  gain  no  success,  though  they  re- 
pelled several  clumsy  attempts  at  escalade.  Larnaka  was  in  a 
state  of  panic  on  the  27th,  and  the  Turkish  notables,  after  a  re- 
fusal by  the  French  Consul,  addressed  themselves  to  Mr.  Timothy 
Turner,  the  English  Consul  and  Vice-Consul  for  Italy,  who  after 
great  pressure  consented  to  act  as  mediator ;  and  on  February  1 3 
he  placed  his  consulates  in  charge  of  the  Italian  Abb<5  Mariti — 
who  has  given  an  account  of  the  revolt — and  went  to  Halil's 
camp.  On  the  15th  he  passed  on  into  Nicosia,  where  the 
Governors  proving  intractable,  the  people  detained  Turner  as 
a  hostage  until  he  effected  his  escape  and  returned  to  Laruaka  on 
the  24th.  At  this  time  an  Ibrahim  Bey  touched  at  Limassol 
with  two  galiots  of  war  belonging  to  the  Porte  and  some  five 
hundred  men,  but  did  not  meddle  in  the  matter,  and  went 
his  way  again.  The  rebels  brought  cannon  up  from  Kyrenia 
to  bear  upon  Nicosia,  and  began  a  feeble  endeavour  to  breach 
the  walls.  So  matters  dragged  on  in  a  shiftless  fashion  till 
June  6,  1766,  when  a  sort  of  corsair  in  the  service  of  the 
Sultan,  one  "  Crassar"  Bey,  as  his  name  is  given,  with  a  frigate, 
two  galleys,  and  another  vessel,  happened  to  touch  at  Larnaka, 
and,  finding  himself  suddenly  in  his  element,  landed  two  hundred 
men  and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  His  piratical  crew  im- 
mediately treated  the  poor  people  to  worse  excesses  than  the 
rebels  had  ever  thought  of,  but  were  next  day  overawed  by  five 
hundred  of  Halil's  levies,  took  to  their  ships,  and  departed  for 
Famagusta,  Halil's  force  manning  the  fort.  On  the  27th  the 
Governor  of  Selefkeh,  in  neighbouring  Karamania,  whose  fee-faw- 
fum  name  was  Ghierghilought,  allured  by  the  disorder,  arrived 
with  a  band  of  some  two  hundred  brigands  at  Famagusta,  and 
on  the  same  day  a  Bashaw — as  we  then  called  them — of  two  tails, 
Khior-Mohammed,  arrived  at  Larnaka  with  a  small  fleet  of 
transports,  2,000  infantry,  and  250  horse.  The  Karamauian  horde 
at  once  set  to  work  to  rob  and  ransack  Famagusta,  and,  just  to 
show  what  they  could  do  if  they  liked,  beheaded  a  couple  of 
Turks,  and  impaled  half-a-dozen  Greeks  over  the  gates  of  the  town. 
Two  days  after  Khior  Pasha  had  anchored  the  rebels  evacuated 
Larnaka  fort,  and  fell  back  on  Nicosia ;  and  twenty-four  hours 
later  the  brave  Khior  effected  his  landing,  and,  displaying  the 
better  part  of  his  valour — perhaps,  like  the  Pope's  legate  from 
Ravenna,  he  had  "known  three-aud-twenty  leaders  of  revolts  " — 
sent  Mr.  Turner  with  a  moderating  letter  to  Halil,  who  had 
the  chagrin  straightway  to  see  his  forces  melt  down  to  a  handful 
of  200  good  men  and  true,  with  whom  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  throw  himself  into  his  seaboard  castle  of  Kyrenia,  where 
great  numbers  of  fugitive  women  also  took  refuge.  The  Bashaw 
then  saw  no  further  reason  why  he  should  not  advance  boldly  to 
Nicosia,  which  he  did,  taking  with  him  the  Karamanian  ruffians 
who  had  come  on  from  Famagusta,  and  had  repeated  their  infamies 
at  Larnaka.  The  war  vessels  sailed  round  the  island  to  Kyrenia, 
where  "  Crassar's  "  and  Ibrahim's  ships  had  also  arrived,  so  that 
Halil  was  completely  cut  off  seawards.  On  the  28th  June,  the 
Pasha,  after  several  fruitless  efforts  to  work  upon  Halil,  marched 
on  Kyrenia,  and  set  to  work  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  in  hopes  to  escalade 
the  walls  ;  but  the  defenders  were  well  supplied,  and  played  upon 
the  Pasha's  numerous  army  with  such  effect  as  to  cause  a  remark- 
able carnage.  Some  guns  were  landed  from  the  ships,  but  proved 
ineffective  against  the  walls.  Treachery,  however,  was  soon  at 
work,  and  Halil  was  decoyed  by  Meleki  Bey,  the  commander  of 
the  fleet ;  his  former  caution  failed  him,  and,  whether  losing  heart 
or  head,  he  went  on  board  Meleki's  vessel  for  a  conference,  trusting 
in  that  Bey's  own  solemn  word.  But  no  sooner  was  he  on  board 
than  he  was  on  land  again,  this  time  outside  his  castle,  and  in  the 
hands  of  Khior.  The  fort  quietly  surrendered  the  same  day ;  the 
women — who  had  doubtless  considerably  hampered  Halil,  whose 
soft  metal  was  not  that  of  a  usurper — were  liberated,  and  the 
men  put  in  chains.  Khior  first  upbraided  the  unfortunate  Ilalil, 
and  then  had  him  strangled  in  his  presence,  and  cut  off  his  head, 
which,  with  the  two  hundred  other  heads  of  his  last  adherents. 
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was  forwarded  to  Constantinople  as  the  best  possible  proof  of 
despatch  of  business.  In  duo  course  the  I'asha  received  his  third 
tail — he  had  "known  four-and-twenty  leaders  of  revolts'' — lie 
and  his  forces  crossed  over  to  his  government  of  Konia,  order 
reigned  in  Cyprus,  and  night  once  more  closed  iu  ou  its  wretched 
population. 


TOLLOX  ONOMATON  MORPHE  MIA. 

IRREVERENT  persons  have  before  now  compared  Mr. 
Gladstono,  in  more  respects  than  one,  to  Dickens's  (as  some 
think)  greatest  creation,  the  architect,  artist,  and  man,  Setb 
Pecksnitl'.  But  it  has  been  less  generally  recognized  that,  in  a 
strange  and  (except  to  comparative  mythologists)  probably  inex- 
plicable manner,  the  creat  or  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  drew  on  his  eminent 
contemporary  for  a  whole  gallery  of  characters.  The  subject  is 
rather  bewildering,  partly  because  of  the  protean  variety  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  plays  his  part,  and  partly  because  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  egg  first  came  from  the  owl  or 
the  owl  from  the  egg — whether  Dickens  amused  himself  and  dis- 
played his  genius  by  drawing  all  these  characters  out  of  the  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  the  future,  as  a  conjurer  draws  handkerchief's  from 
a  hat,  or  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  amuses  himself  and  displays  bis 
talent  by  successively  acting  to  the  life  the  characters  which  Dickens 
excogitated.  There  is  not  only  the  Gladstone-Pecksniff,  though 
perhaps  he  is  the  best  known.  There  is  Gladstone-Bagstock,  who 
boasts  of  being  an  old  Parliamentary  hand,  tough  and  devilish  sly. 
There  is  Gladstone-Pogram  (the  Pogram  stop  is  very  frequently 
on).  There  is  a  Gladstone-Chadband  and  a  Gladstone-Stiggins 
who  understudy  each  other's  parts  and  that  of  their  dear  brother 
Gladstone-Pecksniff  in  the  most  intricate  manner.  During  the 
past  week  or  ten  days  the  whole  fraternity,  the  whole  corpora- 
tion sole,  or  whatever  word  may  be  preferred,  has  been  quite 
appallingly  active.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
extremely  clever  and  (as  we  hold)  quite  justifiable  letter  to  Dr. 
Parker  in  reference  to  the  Parkerian  Panegyric  on  the  late  Mr. 
Ward  Beecher.  Some  admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  may  he  pained 
by  it ;  but  surely  with  an  illogical  pain.  That  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  Dr.  Parker  at  all  may  be 
a  very  deplorable  thing,  but  that  clearly  is  not  the  question.  For 
a  long  time  past  Dr.  Parker  has  actually  been  a  valued  friend, 
an  active  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Now  you  can't  exactly 
tell  a- valued  friend  and  active  lieutenant  that  his  pet  hero — who 
had  an  eye  like  Shakspeare  and  a  nose  like  Dante,  or  whatever  it 
is — was  a  vulgar  charlatan,  if  not  a  blasphemous  blackguard.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  therefore,  exercises  a  wise  economy,  .  says  in  effect 
nothing  bad  or  good  of  Mr.  Beecher,  and  yet  does  not  disoblige 
the  other  minister  of  that  long-suffering  thing,  the  Gospel.  If  you 
love  Dr.  Parker,  you  must  at  any  rate  not  openly  kick  Dr.  Parker's 
dogs — a  downright  consequence. 

We  must  look  elsewhere  for  our  subject,  and  we  have  not  far  to 
look.  It  is  rather  odd  that  nobody,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  yet 
commented  upon  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  complicated 
derangement  of  epitaphs  recently  perpetrated  by  any  one,  always 
excepting  M.  de  Blowitz.  It  occurs  in  the  close  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  attack  on  Dr.  Ingram  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
runs  as  follows : — "  In  his  loud  and  boisterous  pretensions,  in  his 
want  of  all  Irish  feeling,  in  his  blank  unacquaintauce  with  Irish 
history  at  large,  in  his  bold  inventions,  and  in  the  overmastering 
prejudices  to  which  it  is  evident  that  they  can  alone  be  ascribed, 
in  his  ostentatious  parade  of  knowledge  on  a  few  of  the  charges 
against  the  Union,  and  his  absolute  silence,  or  purely  perfunctory 
notices,  on  the  matters  that  most  profoundly  impeach  it — in 
all  these  things  the  work  of  Dr.  Ingram  is  like  a  buoy  upon 
the  sea,  which  is  tumbled  and  tossed  about  by  every  wave, 
but  remains  available  only  to  indicate  ground  which  should 
be  avoided  by  every  conscientious  and  intelligent  historian." 
Now,  in  reference  to  this  remarkable  outburst  of  Gladstone- 
Pogram,  crossed  with  Gladstone-Chadband,  we  don't  propose  to 
dwell  much  on  the  singularly  double-edged  assertion  at  the  close. 
A  buoy  on  the  sea,  as  it  happens,  does  a  great  deal  more  than 
warn  ships  off — it  also  guides  them  on;  but  never  mind  that. 
What,  oh  men  and  angels !  what  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  idea  of 
buoyishness?  A  buoy,  it  seems,  is  "  loud  and  boisterous  ''  (which 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  pun) ;  it  "  has  no  Irish  feeling  "  (which  is 
very  wrong  of  it) ;  it  is  "  blankly  unacquainted  ~  with  Irish 
history"  (which,  considering  all  things,  may  be  scarcely  its 
fault);  it  has  "overmastering  prejudices";  it  is  "ostentatiously 
parading"  (and,  certainly,  they  usually  do  paint  it  in  rather 
bright  colours— we  own  that);  and,  despite  its  "loudness"  and 
"  boisterousness,"  it  is  "  absolutely  silent "  (like  a  poor  dumb 
buoy  as  it  is  ;  though  surely  there  have  been  bell  buoys  ?)  Now, 
when  did  Mr.  Gladstone  see  a  buoy  possessing  or  not  possess- 
ing all  these  marvellous  qualities  and  defects  ?  The  hospitality 
of  Sir  Donald  Currie  must  surely  be  excessive,  or  the  sea- 
nymphs  must  exert  supernatural  powers,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
ever  seen  the  buoy  at  the  Nore  or  any  of  his  fellows  behaving  in 
this  fashion.  Did  the  great  statesman  (in  some  such  playful 
mood  as  that  in  which  he  surprised  the  historian  by  singing 
"  Doodah  !  doodah !  dey  ")  ever  shout  "  Buoy  ahoy !  do  you  know 
Irish  history  ?  "  and  so  forth  ?  Or  did  he,  as  the  profane  will 
conclude,  simply  write  a  passage  of  sounding  balderdash,  of  which 
a  lady  novelist  or  an  Irish  orator  might  be  ashamed  ? 

Gladstone-Pogram  is  less  perceivable  in  the  address  to  the  men 
of  Kidderminster  who  journeyed  from  that  decidedly  dismal  town 
to  Ilawarden  the  other  day  to  add  one  more  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 


numerous  "  presentations,"  as  they  say  in  dear  old  Scotland.  But 
Gladstone-Chadband  comes  very  strongly  to  the  front,  attended 
by  his  shadow,  Gliidstone-l'ecksniff,  with  a  suggestion  of 
Gladstone-Stiggins,  and  n  faint  flavour  of  a  still  more  remarkable 
personago,  Gladstone-Micawber — a  personage  who  has  never  been 
quite  worked  out,  though  some  hints  for  him  exist  in  many  of  .Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  exactly  pray  for 
Mr.  Goschen,  he  went  as  near  if  as  a  layman  may.  The  delightful 
duty  of  "  giving  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  Tories  " 
might  even  suggest  a  Gladstone-Snianglo  in  the  obliging  frame  of 
mind  in  which  the  great  original  proposed  to  send  some  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's  things  with  his  own  to  the  wash.  But  the  gein  of  the 
speech  lay  in  the  following  remarkable  passage,  which,  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  doe3  not  appear  in  an  otherwise  full  report  in 
the  Freeman's;  Journal.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  thought 
its  rather  effusive  loyalty  unsuiled  for  Irish  consumption,  or  whether 
the  Freeman  did  not  like  to  exhibit  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  shocking 
light  of  a  loyal  subject  to  its  readers,  we  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to 
know.  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  the  explanation  that  has  been 
given  of  the  materials  of  this  carpet.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me 
to  know  that  a  portion  of  the  wool  of  which  it  is  actually  made 
comes  from  the  Queen's  farm  at  Windsor,  because,  without  dis- 
puting or  questioning  for  a  moment  the  title  of  all  those  who  are 
so  disposed  to  find  fault  with  and  condemn  my  words  and  acts  to 
whatever  extent  they  please,  yet,  having  a  very  fervent  conviction 
that  I  am  engaged  iu  a  cause  of  most  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  alike  of  the  Throne  and  the  nation,  it  is  a  particular 
pleasure  to  me  that  this  carpet  should  bs  made  of  wool  which 
represents  on  the  one  side  Her  Majesty  and  on  the  other  side  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  (Applause.) 
You  have  been  good  enough  to  refer  to  my  career.  It  has  been 
a  very  long  one,  and  there  cannot  be  a  great  deal  of  it  remaining. 
I  do  not  question  that  I  have  often  misjudged,  often  failed  to  do 
what  I  should  have  done  and  what  ought  to  have  been  done  ; 
but  I  hope  that  I  have  always,  according  to  my  lights,  studied  to 
do  and  desired  to  do  the  best  thing  that  I  could.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  I  venture  to  assure  you  that  for  the  remaining  part,  however 
long  or  however  short  it  may  be,  of  my  public  labours  I  shall 
continue  to  be  guided  by  that  principle."  The  muddle  in  the 
long  and  singularly  involved  sentence  wherein  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  once  protests  his  own  loyalty  and  the  wickedness  of  his 
inveterate  persecutors  may  be  partly  due  to  misreporting  or 
some  other  accident.  But  otherwise  how  sweetly  does  it  all 
sound  in  the  ears  of  a  lover  of  Dickens !  Now  the  plaintive 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Stiggins,  now  the  manlier  but  still  suave  tones 
of  Pecksniff,  now  the  inimitable  Chadband's  style  of  address,  fall 
on  the  believer's  ear  like  echoes  from  a  vanished  Boz.  Would  it 
be  impious  to  disengage  these  harmonies?  At  any  rate,  a  bold 
critic  might  try.  He  would  probably  assign  the  first  sketch  to 
Gladstone-Stiggins,  suggesting  that,  if  there  was  one  particular 
vanity  which  a  vessel  might  partake  of  more  innocently  than 
another,  it  is  Kidderminster  carpet ;  that  the  men  of  wrath,  my 
friends,  say  that  the  acts  of  the  humble  shepherd  are  vile,  but 
that  he  feels  the  falsehood  of  this  in  his  buzzum,  and  so  forth. 

But  it  probably  seemed  to  the  other  members  of  the  conclave 
of  Gladstoue-eidola  that  too  much  of  Mr.  Stiggins  depends  upon 
the  reporting  of  him  by  the  two  Mr.  Wellers.  If  Gladstone- 
Pecksniff  produced  his  idea  of  a  speech  to  the  men  of  Kidder- 
minster, it  is  not  preserved  in  full.  But  probably  the  remarkable 
anecdote  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  youthful  style  of  conversation  ("  There 
is  the  door,  and  your  name  is  Walker  ")  came  from  this  source ; 
for  it  is  very  much  in  Mr.  Pecksniff's  vein  when  he  unbent.  The 
equally  remarkable  statement  that  "  Mr.  Goschen  and  I  have  been 
working  in  opposite  directions,  and  have  passed  each  other  by 
this  time,"  smacks  a  little  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  when  he  was 
decorated  with  the  Mullin,  for  it  passes  the  wit  of  unexhilarated 
man  to  see  how  this  can  be  done.  And  all  the  portions  as  given 
above  about  "fervent  convictions,"  "principle,"  and  the  like, 
must  have  been  the  unaided  composition  of  this  particular  in- 
carnation of  Gladstone-Vishnu.  But  there  was  something  left 
for  Gladstone-Chadband  to  do,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
both  the  buoy  passage  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  article  and  this 
of  the  Kidderminster  speech  were  originally  due  to  him,  and  may 
have  run  something  in  this  style  :  — 

"  Oh,  my  friends,  if  a  human  buoy  on  the  sea  were  loud  and 
boisterous,  and  if  he  knew  naught  of  Irish  affairs,  and  had  no 
Irish  feeling,  and  if  he  were  to  come  and  tell  us  stories  of  a  Cock 
and  of  a  Bull  and  of  a  Union,  would  that,  be  Terewth  ?  Nay,  my 
friends,  it  would  not  be  Terewth.  But  if  the  servants  of  the 
Lord  in  the  town  of  Richard  Baxter  were  to  offer  unto  another 
servant  of  the  Lord  gifts  of  Queen's  clip  and  of  wool  and  of 
carpets,  and  were  to  say  that  they  offered  the  same  with  a 
willing  heart,  would  that  be  Terewth  P  Yea,  my  friends,  that 
would  be  Terewth.  And  if  the  wicked  men,  the  men  of  Belial, 
were  to  find  fault  with  the  servant  of  the  Lord  and  condemn  him 
and  distort  his  words,  would  ye  believe  them  ?  Nay.  For  what 
is  this  ?  This  is  a  Carpet,  woven  of  threads  and  thrums,  and  of 
the  Queen's  clip,  and  by  the  skill  of  the  men  of  Kidderminster. 
Is  it  a  Maud  ?  Nay,  that  was  from  Galashiels.  Is  it  a  Silver 
Vessel  ?  Nay,  that  was  from  New  York.  Is  it  a  h-se  in  D-wn-ng 
Str-t  ?  Nay,  for  the  spoilers  have  driven  us  out  of  that  with 
a  great  and  smashing  blow."  But  the  conclave  doubtless  said 
that  Gladstone-Chadband  was  getting  tedious,  and  the  speech 
and  the  article  were  finally  redacted  by  agreement  as  we  have 
them.    Lord  Rosebery  is  studying  Dickens  ;  let  him  look  to  this. 
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THE  LONDON*  SPARROW. 

'INHERE  is  a  popular  theory,  -which,  like  many  another,  is 
J-  founded  on  error,  that  the  sparrow  is  the  only  wild  bird  to  be 
found  in  London,  and  this  belief,  curiously  enough,  is  held  not 
i 'lily  by  Londoners,  who,  were  they  really  possessed  of  eyes  to  see, 
should  know  better,  but  also  by  most  people  who  live  in  the 
country.  There  is  perhaps  more  excuse  for  this  than  for  many 
other  popular  fallacies  owing  to  the  ubiquity  and  self-assertiveuess 
of  the  bird  in  question.  Wherever  the  sparrow  is  found,  and  it  is 
now  largely  distributed  not  only  over  the  Old  World  but  the  New, 
it  is,  as  one  of  our  greatest  ornithologists  has  said,  a  parasite  of 
man  ;  in  fact,  without  man  it  cannot  live  and  thrive.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  in  default  of  better  accommodation  build  its  nest  in  a  tree, 
but  that  tree  must  be  near  a  human  habitation,  though  to  the 
sparrow  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  whether  the  habitation 
in  question  be  a  palace  or  a  hovel.  When,  however,  it  has  the  chance 
it  infinitely  prefers  some  nook  or  corner  of  a  house  or  out-building 
■where  it  can  insure  what  to  it  are  in  reality  necessities  rather  than 
luxuries  of  life — warmth,  and  human  companionship.  Admitting 
these  facts,  there  is  surely  no  cause  for  wonder  that  London  is  the 
sparrow's  paradise.  And  again,  admitting  the  self-assertiveness 
of  the  bird — and  Bewick,  by-the-bye,  stated,  quoting,  as  he  says, 
Buffou,  that  "  its  familiarity  and  petulance  are  disgusting  " — it 
is  not  surprising  that  Londoners,  or  the  great  majority  of  them, 
have  decided  that  it  is  their  only  wild  bird,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  agreed  to  accept  their  dictum  as  absolutely  true. 

As  we  have  before  stated  this  is  an  entire  misconception,  as 
not  only  have  very  many  birds  of  different  species  their  habitation 
in  London,  but  many,  nay,  most,  of  the  migrants  pay  it  literally  a 
flying  visit.  In  the  densely-populated  parts  of  the  city  and  central 
London  the  sparrow  carries  matters  with  a  high  hand,  as  it  has 
practically  no  rival ;  here,  indeed,  we  meet  the  true  "  London 
sparrow,"  a  distinct  species  of  sparrow  as  some  apparently 
imagine,  but  in  truth  no  other  than  passer  domesticus,  suffering 
from  moral  and  physical  deterioration,  the  result  of  life  in  a  great 
city.  The  true  "London  sparrow"  resembles  in  its  habits  no 
being  so  much  as  the  street  boy.  They  are  both  the  result  and 
outcome  of  life  in  a  crowded  city  and  have  practically  the  same 
vices  and  foibles.  Watch  them  in  a  busy  street,  they  are  thievish, 
self-assertive,  and  pugnacious.  The  sparrow  is  also  the  im- 
personation of  vanity  ;  for,  notwithstanding  that,  like  the  street 
boy's,  its  coat  is  always  dirty  and  often  very  much  out-at-elbows, 
and  that  its  general  appearance  conveys  the  idea  that  it  sleeps 
in  a  chimney,  and  that  a  very  crowded  one,  it  evidently  considers 
itself  the  pink  of  perfection,  and  we  have  no  doubt  looks  down 
on  its  country  cousin  in  his  neat  suit  of  brown,  black,  and  grey 
as  being  badly  dressed  and  generally  a  very  inferior  person.  To 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  vanity  of  the  sparrow  the  cock  bird 
must  be  seen  on  a  sunny  morning  in  early  spring  when  engaged 
in  displaying  his  charms  to  the  lady  of  his  love ;  then,  indeed, 
is  be  in  all  his  glory — how  be  struts  and  swells,  and  spreads 
his  tail,  often  nothing  finer  than  a  few  stunted  feathers  !  no 
peacock,  we  are  convinced,  has  a  higher  opinion  of  himself, 
or  thinks  himself  a  finer  fowl.  The  London  sparrow  is  gene- 
rally spoken  of  as  a  wild  bird,  though  in  reality  a  tamer  and 
more  homely  bird  does  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
indeed,  were  it  wild,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  its  exist- 
ence, in  the  crowded  streets  of  London  at  least,  would  be  a 
short,  but  certainly  not  a  merry,  one.  As  we  have  before 
remarked,  the  sparrow  cannot  live  unless  it  is  associated  with 
man,  but  nevertheless  the  country  sparrow  is  wild  indeed  in  com- 
parison with  his  London  cousin,  who  would  we  are  convinced 
were  he  but  a  few  sizes  larger  than  he  is  have  the  impudence  to 
dispute  the  pavement  with  all  passers-by.  If  any  of  our  readers 
desire  to  test  the  tameuess  and  familiarity  of  the  "  London 
sparrow,"  we  advise  them  to  provide  themselves  with  a  pocketful 
of  crumbs  and  go  to  some  open  space — say,  for  example,  Palace 
Yard,  Westminster,  a  place  where  sparrows  largely  congregate, 
and  scatter  them  on  the  ground.  We  doubt  if  they  will  not  be 
astonished,  not  only  at  the  number  of  sparrows  that  will  in  a  very 
few  moments  assemble  round  them,  but  also  at  the  excessive  tame- 
ness  of  the  birds  ;  they  have  literally  no  fear  of  man  ;  to  them  he 
is  not  an  enemy,  but  a  benefactor ;  they  look  to  him  for  food,  and 
have  evidently  no  notion  that  he  could  wish  to  do  them  harm,  not 
having — like  their  relations  in  the  country — any  experience  of 
guns,  batwing  nets,  and  other  devices  for  their  destruction.  As 
a  fact,  no  being — a  boy  or  a  cat  always  excepted — has  the  least 
desire  to  injure  a  "  London  sparrow,"  and  our  observation  leads 
us  to  believe  that  both  these  enemies  are  treated  with  well-merited 
contempt,  their  power  of  mischief  being  for  obvious  reasons  ex- 
cessively limited,  as  the  London  boy,  though  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed with  the  hunting  instinct  said  to  be  inherent  in  human 
nature,  finds  his  ardour  always  damped  and  his  aim  impaired  by 
the  fear  that,  should  he  start  on  a  sporting  expedition,  he  in  turn 
may  find  himself  the  object  of  pursuit  by  his  natural  enemy  the 
policeman,  and  the  cat  finds  the  tiles  and  parapets  of  London 
houses  badly  arranged  for  stalking  purposes,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  hour  or  two  in  the  very  early  morning,  the  streets,  the 
"London  sparrows'"  happy  feeding-grounds,  are  absolutely  im- 
passable to  him.  Most  open  spaces  in  London  are  provided  with  a 
cab-rank,  and  there  the  sparrows  receive  from  the  cabmen  their 
daily  rations,  and  show  no  more  fear  of  man  than  do  the  pigeons 
with  whom  in  such  places  they  always  associate.  Hitherto  we 
have  spoken  of  the  true  London  sparrow,  the  bird  whose  home  is 
in  the  crowded  streets,  and  whose  life  is  spent  among  bricks  and 


mortar,  who  knows  no  more  of  trees  and  fields  and  growing  corn 
than  does  his  congener  the  street  boy.  There  is,  however,  another 
sparrow,  of  the  same  species  be  it  always  understood,  that  inhabits 
the  suburbs  and  parks  of  London,  whose  coat,  though  not  so  clean 
and  bright  as  that  of  its  country  cousin,  is  passable,  and  generally 
whole  and  unruffled,  and  looks  as  if  the  wearer  took  some  little 
pride  in  its  condition.  Circumstances  are  no  doubt  in  this  bird's 
favour,  as  in  lieu  of  smutty  roofs  it  has  trees  on  which  to  perch, 
and  can  always  find  a  spot  suitable  for  a  good  dust  bath,  the  sparrow's 
greatest  luxury.  This  is,  however,  a  "  London  sparrow,"  though  not 
so  tame,  and  therefore  not  so  impudent,  as  its  city  brother.  In 
fact,  while  having  little  fear  of  man,  there  is  more  of  the  true 
wild  bird  about  it,  due,  no  doubt,  to  its  surroundings  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  so  directly  dependent  on  man  for  food.  It  can, 
if  so  minded,  obtain  a  change  of  diet ;  and,  while  not  believing 
in  the  sparrow  as  an  insect-eater,  and  therefore  a  benefactor  to 
man,  as  some  of  its  more  ardent  friends  and  admirers  would 
have  us  believe,  we  must  admit  as  a  well-known  fact  that  it  does, 
when  they  are  obtainable,  eat,  and  no  doubt  enjoy,  a  few  insects. 
Who,  indeed,  has  not  seen  it  on  a  hot  summer  day  fluttering 
ludicrously  in  the  air  in  an  apparently  frantic  endeavour  to  emu- 
late the  fly-catcher.  Another  advantage  that  the  suburban 
sparrow  has  over  its  brother  of  the  city  is  that  towards  the  end 
of  summer  it  can,  and  often  does,  remove  into  the  country  with 
its  family,  there  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  until,  the  har- 
vest being  gathered  and  the  nights  becoming  long  and  cold, 
it,  like  the  human  Londoner,  returns  with  its  belongings 
to  town,  invigorated  no  douht  by  change  of  air  and  scene. 
So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  sparrow's  bad  qualities.  One 
good  quality,  however,  cannot  be  denied  it — that  is,  love  of  its 
family.  In  this  it  is  pre-eminent  among  birds.  Many  species 
will,  no  doubt,  by  devices,  such  as  pretending  to  be  wounded, 
endeavour  to  draw  a  supposed  enemy  from  their  nest ;  but  the 
sparrow  stands  alone  as  the  bird  that  will,  as  has  been  proved 
without  possibility  of  doubt,  continue  for  months  to  feed  one  of 
its  young  that,  being  unfortunately  entangled  in  the  nest,  has  been 
unable  to  fly  with  the  rest  of  the  brood.  Its  nesting  in  London 
is  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  No  place  is  sacred  to  it.  Wherever 
a  convenient  hole  can  be  found,  there  it  collects  the  heap  of  rub- 
bish, always  lined  with  feathers  if  they  are  available,  which  it 
pleases  to  term  a  nest ;  and  not  infrequently  the  hole  in  question 
is  the  top  of  a  water-pipe,  the  result  being  that  the  first  heavy 
shower  not  only  destroys  the  bird's  prospect  of  a  family,  but  also 
leads  to  material  damage  to  the  property  and  temper  of  its 
human  landlord.  If  abused  for  the  destruction  and  discomfort 
it  causes  it  might,  were  it  possessed  of  the  power  of  speech, 
and  therefore  able  to  enter  into  an  argument,  retaliate,  and  say 
"  Why  not  do  as  your  forefathers  did  r  "  for  Rennie,  who  edited 
Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary,  tells  us  that  in  his  time  "  he 
was  not  aware  that  any  contrivance  was  resorted  to  in  Britain  to 
entice  birds  to  build  in  particular  places,  except  in  the  case  of 
house  sparrows,"  and  then  proceeds,  "  That  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  more  particularly  pots  of  unglazed  delf-ware  of  suboval 
shape,  with  a  narrow  hole  for  an  entrance,  were  fixed  upon  the 
walls  of  houses  several  feet  below  the  eaves,"  and  adds  that  "  the 
sparrows  delight  in,  and  immediately  take  possession  of,  these  as 
nesting-places."  This  fashion  having,  in  London  at  least,  so  far 
a3  we  are  aware,  died  a  natural  death,  the  sparrow  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  taking  possession  of  what  appear  to  it  equally  suitable 
buildiug  sites.  No  account  of  the  sparrow,  whether  of  town  or 
country,  would  be  complete  unless  mention  were  made  of  its 
pugnacity.  It  delights  in  a  row  whether  the  object  relates  to  its  own 
affairs  or  those  of  its  neighbours.  All  who  are  in  the  habit  of  observing 
birds,  and  many  who  do  not  make  them  their  study,  must  again 
and  again  have  seen  a  group,  or,  perhaps  a  better  description,  a 
bundle,  of  sparrows  screaming,  pecking  at,  and  falling  over,  one 
another,  apparently  possessed  by  most  insensate  rage.  The  cause 
of  the  excitement  is  as  likely  as  not  an  altercation  between 
two  birds  as  to  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  rubbish  which  both 
desire  for  nesting  purposes.  A  battle  begins  between  the  in- 
terested parties,  and  immediately  all  the  sparrows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though  tbey  know  ncthiug  of  the  bone  of  contention, 
think  it  their  duty,  like  the  seconds  in  the  duels  of  old  times,  to 
join  in  the  fray.  The  combats  are,  however,  generally  of  short 
duration,  as,  after  one  or  two  good  rounds,  the  birds'  fighting  ardour 
is  apparently  satisfied,  and  they,  with  one  accord,  separate,  and 
return  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  In  conclusion,  however,  we 
must  say  that,  impudent,  mischievous,  dirty,  vain  and  pugnacious 
as  he  is,  we  would  not  for  any  consideration  part  with  the 
"  London  sparrow." 


CITY  PARISH  RECORDS. 

I)ROBABLY  there  are  very  few  people  who  are  aware  that 
each  of  the  City  parishes  possesses  MS.  volumes  of  its  own 
records  dating  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  in  some  cases  to  a  still  earlier  period.  They  are 
generally  iu  four  series — I.  The  Register  Book.  2.  The  Book  of 
Records.  3.  The  Vestry  Minute  Book.  4.  The  Parish  Accounts. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  these  exist  little  is  known  about  them,  even 
by  antiquarians.  For  eight  of  the  parishes  the  "  Registers  "  have 
been  published,  and  extracts  from  "  The  Book  of  Records  "  of 
St.  Michaels,  Coruhill,  and  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  together 
with  the  Vestry  Book  of  the  latter,  have,  thanks  to  Dr.  Freshfield 
and  Mr.  Wateriow,  been  privately  printed ;  but  the  rest  remain 
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comparatively,  and  in  some  cases  wholly,  unexplored.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  at  tho  time  of  the  (I  rent  Fire,  1666, 
there  were  a  hundred  and  thirteen  parishes  within  tho  City 
and  seventeen  "  out-parishes,"  and  that,  though  some  of  the 
destroyed  churches  wero  not  rebuilt,  the  records  have  been  con- 
tinued in  an  unbroken  lino  nioro  or  loss  fully  to  the  present  time, 
it  will  bo  realized  how  vast  a  stock  of  unapplied  information  there 
is  for  the  historian.  From  what  littlo  is  known  of  tho  different 
Books  of  Record  it  appears  that  overy thing  and  anything  of  in- 
terest occurring  in  tho  parish  was  entered.  This  was  done  some- 
times by  the  rector,  sometimes  by  one  of  tho  churchwardens,  some- 
times by  tho  clerk,  and  honco  the  entries  range  from  such  im- 
portant subjects  as  solemn  covenants  made  by  tho  whole  parish, 
and  agreements  about  payment  of  tithes,  down  to  the  size  of  hail- 
stones that  fell  at  particular  times.  A  hundred  and  thirty  of  such 
sets  of  records,  extending  over  a  period  of  at  least  three  centuries, 
and  all  possessed  by  one  city,  form  a  store  of  historic  detail  un- 
paralleled in  the  world. 

Their  neglect  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  more  than  one 
cause.  The  parish  officials  who  are  the  custodians,  and  might 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  have  published  from  time  to  time  the 
Tudor,  Stuart,  or  Commonwealth  periods,  probably  took  a  very 
parochial  view  of  past  events,  never  dreaming  that  a  combination 
of  some  events  in  different  parishes  influenced  at  times  the 
destinies  of  the  nation.  The  history  of  the  people  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  leaders  and  governors  of  the  people  had  not  been 
thought  of.  Great  results,  and  not  a  study  of  how  results  had 
been  brought  about,  then  formed  the  subject  of  history.  Church- 
wardens may  occasionally  have  occupied  a  little  leisure  in  looking 
over  what  their  predecessors  did,  what  former  rectors  were  like, 
and  what  the  leading  spirits  of  the  vestry  squabbled  about.  And 
they  might  think  that  it  was  well  for  their  own  generation  that 
such  subjects  were  forgotten.  Then,  again,  and  this  is  applicable 
to  the  present  time,  it  is  not  every  clerk  or  churchwarden,  or 
even  every  rector,  who  could  read  the  earlier  records.  It  re- 
quires some  experience  of  tlu  style  of  writing,  of  the  contractions, 
and  of  the  diction  to  rightly  understand  the  entries.  And  then, 
of  course,  had  publication  been  contemplated,  there  was  that 
ever-present  question  of  cost  in  relation  to  probable  sale.  When 
it  is  recollected  how  recently  it  is  that  publication  has  been  com- 
menced in  connexion  with  our  State  records,  there  is  hardly  good 
ground  for  wonder  that  even  a  city  like  London,  with  its  wealthy 
Companies,  should  so  long  have  allowed  these  valuable  books  to 
remain  unpublished,  even  with  the  risk  of  their  destruction  at  any 
time. 

But,  with  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  historic  questions,  such  records  become  of  import- 
ance. There  were  times  in  which  the  City  played  a  foremost  part 
in  decisions  which  affected  the  whole  country.  More  than  once 
Devonshire  sailors  seemed  to  hold  the  safety  of  the  country  in 
their  hands;  at  times  the  Universities  had  a  leading  influence  ;  but 
frequently  the  City  by  its  voice  has  been  the  leader  in  uncertain 
times.  Even  as  late  as  after  the  end  of  the  Stuart  period  men 
•who  held  important  positions  in  the  nation's  councils  were  resi- 
dents in  the  City,  and  took  an  active  part  in  their  parish  affairs, 
serving  in  their  turns  as  churchwardens  and  overseers ;  and  the 
influence  of  direct  contact  with  their  fellow-parishioners  would 
have  weight  with  them.  For  example,  from  the  records  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  which  have  been  somewhat  examined,  it  is 
known  that  in  this  parish  lived  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  who 
had  much  to  do  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  Speaker 
of  the  Convention  Parliament,  and  afterwards  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Monk,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  took  a  residence  here 
just  before  the  Restoration,  and  both  his  name  and  Grimstone's 
frequently  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Book  of  Records  at  that 
date  in  connexion  with  settlement  of  a  grievance  of  some  years' 
standing,  which  was  that  the  lawful  rector  had  been  supplanted 
by  an  independent,  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains.  It  is  a  curious 
bit  of  detail  history  of  the  time.  The  rector  was  Br.  Grant. 
The  parishioners  wished  for  some  one  else  in  his  place,  and 
settled  the  matter  quietly.  Instead  of  reporting  him  for  refusing 
to  sign  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  they  agreed  to  allow  him 
50Z.  a  year  if  they  might  appoint  some  one  else  to  act  as  their 
minister.  He  complacently  consented,  and  they  selected  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  who  soon  left  for  St.  Catherine's,  Cambridge,  and  then 
Mr.  Cawton,  a  Presbyterian.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians  wished 
for  the  return  of  the  King,  and  Mr.  Cawton  openly  prayed  for  it. 
For  this  he  was  imprisoned,  and  it  was  then  Cromwell  appointed 
his  Independent  chaplain,  Sydrach  Sympson.  Mr.  Sympson,  how- 
ever, preached  against  Cromwell's  personal  government,  and  he, 
too,  was  put  in  prison,  and  another  Independent,  Mr.  Phillip  Nye, 
was  appointed— the  same  Nye  that  Parliament  wished  should 
attend  King  Charles  at  the  time  of  his  execution.  The  parishioners, 
who  were  looking  forward  to  having  their  beloved  Mr.  Cawton 
again  after  his  release,  would  not  attend  services  conducted  by  an 
Independent.  Mr.  Nye,  associating  himself  with  a  Mr.  Loder, 
also  an  Independent,  then  proceeded  to  rill  up  the  church  from 
other  parishes.  In  about  six  months'  time  Mr.  Loder  applied  for 
his  tithes,  but  no  notice  was  taken.  Twelve  months  later  he 
applied  again,  and  the  parishioners  proceeded  to  meet  him  as  re- 
quested ;  but  they  confronted  his  appeal.  They  refused  to  pay 
tithes  for  a  church  filled  up  with  a  strange  congregation,  and  even 
denied  Mr.  Loder  an  inspection  of  the  tithe-books.  They  told 
him  he  had  no  more  right  to  the  pulpit  than  his  congregation  had 
to  their  pews.  Loder  tried  to  make  certain  concessions ;  but 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.    When  Monk  came  to 


London  he  insisted  that  tho  members  excluded  from  tins  "  Long 
Parliament  "  should  he  reinstated.  Sir  Harbottle  ( Irimslono  was 
one  of  these,  and  I  he  parishioners  thought  that  then,  with  Monk  in 
their  midst,  they  might  have  their  wishes  attended  to.  Monk  had 
not  yet  formally  broken  with  the  Independent  party,  but  it  was 
arranged  that  the  case  of  Lodor  should  be  heard  before  the  Com- 
missioners. One  of  Lodor's  claims  to  tho  living  was  "  the  Pro- 
tector's grant,"  and  Monk  had  written  in  his  favour.  Now,  tho 
parish  account-hooks  show  that  tho  parishioners  employed  counsel 
to  draw  up  a  petition  to  Monk,  setting  forth  grounds  for  his 
rescinding  this  letter ;  and  besides  "13/.  spent  at  Pope's  lleud, 
in  Chancery  Lane,  with  counsel,"  there  are  entries  of  "  Spent  at 
several  meetings  about  the  minister,"  and  "  Money  given  to 
counsel  at  various  times."  The  upshot  of  the  whole  case  was  that 
Monk  did  rescind  his  letter,  Loder  was  adjudged  to  have  no  claim 
to  tho  living,  and  that  the  parish  should  select  some  one  to  present 
to  the  Commissioners  to  appoint  should  they  see  fit.  All  the 
proceedings  throughout  are  in  minute  detail,  and  during  the  time 
that  Mr.  Cawton  was  minister  there  are  the  names  of  those  who 
were  to  decide  what  parishioners  were  fit  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  what  rules  were  to  guide  them  in  their 
decisions.  All  the  parish  was  to  help  in  giving  information  to  this 
Committee.  But  they  appear  to  have  grown  dissatisfied  with 
Presbyterian  inquiries  into  their  private  lives  and  were  willing  to 
revert  to  church  customs. 

To  some  extent  the  records  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street, 
have  also  been  examined,  and  here  the  details  of  changing 
Presbyterian  and  independent  views  are  clearly  to  be  traced. 
Could  the  records  of  all  the  parishes  be  printed,  if  only  for  the 
reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  and  the  intervening  Pro- 
tectorate, what  fresh  light  we  should  have  on  this  eventful  period  ! 
The  entries  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  reformed 
services  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  details  about  the  Church  orna- 
ments are  likewise  of  great  interest,  while  the  history  of  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  City  would  be  found  perfect  if  all  the  records 
are  as  full  as  those  already  examined.  For  the  history  of  the 
working  of  the  Poor-law,  Dr.  Freshfield,  who  has  paid  so  much 
attention  to  these  books,  believes  there  are  here  materials  full  and 
complete  that  might  furnish  information  invaluable  for  its  future 
administration. 

History  in  detail,  in  which  individual  characters  come  out,  is 
often  more  attractive  than  even  a  most  philosophically-written 
summary.  These  records  have  at  least  the  merit  of  truthful 
simplicity,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  before  long  some 
means  may  be  found  by  which  they  may  be  available  in  type. 


STAGE  SCIENCE. 

■  1. 

riTHE  history  of  stage  "  setting  "  and  decoration  would  bean 
-L  exceedingly  interesting,  but  very  intricate  and  difficult,  one  to 
trace  to  its  origin.  We  know  that  in  the  days  of  the  Romans 
great  attention  was  paid  to  the  matter ;  and  the  magnificent 
pageants  in  which  Nero  participated,  and  those  possibly  still  more 
gorgeous  the  organization  of  which  formed  the  chief  occupation 
of  ileliogabalus,  were  not  only  incredibly  magnificent,  but  pro- 
bably most  artistic  and  accurate.  But,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  theatre  passed  under  the  censure  of  the 
Church,  and  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  restore  it  to  anything  like  its  former  magni- 
ficence. There  are  evidences  in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French 
chronicles,  and  even  in  our  own  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  that  painted  scenery  was  very  largely  used  for  the  re- 
presentation of  "  maskes,"  and  in  Italy  especially  to  embellish 
the  classical  tragedies  and  comedies  which  the  Courts  of  the 
Medicis  and  Este  so  delighted  in  reviving.  Catherine  de  Medicis 
in  1577  introduced  into  France  scenic  decorations  for  the  first 
time,  when  she  brought  from  Florence  Lialtasarini  and  his 
orchestra  of  seventy  violinists,  a  ballet,  and  a  play,  with  superb 
scenery,  and  what  were  in  those  days  called  "  machines."  The 
ballet  was  entitled  The  Paradise  of  Love,  and  was  given  with 
"scandalous"  splendour  at  Chenouceaux  before  Henry  III.,  all  of 
whose  miynons  took  part  in  the  dancing.  There  was  a  "  machine" 
in  this  piece,  which  cost  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  which 
moved  up  to  a  great  height,  transporting,  as  it  were,  to  the  clouds 
an  entire  Olympus  full  of  gods  and  goddesses.  A  feeble  edition 
of  this  spectacle  was  simultaneously  played  by  a  company  of 
actors  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  that  earliest  predecessor  of  the 
Th6atre  Franeais,  where,  some  fifty  years  later,  Corneille  produced 
some  of  his  noblest  tragedies.  It  was,  however,  only  in  the  ballets 
and  Court  spectacles  that  scenery  of  any  account  was  produced 
until  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  Mme.  de  Sevignt§,  in  one  of  her 
"  Letters,"  describes  Mile.  Champmesle,  whose  name  is  for  ever 
associated  with  that  of  Racine,  and  whom  she  facetiously  called 
her  "  daughter-in-law,"  on  account  of  a  liaison  with  her  son, 
the  Marquis  de  Sevigne\  "  We  have  all  been  to  see,"  she 
exclaims,  "  ma  belle-tille,  la  Champmesl6,  in  Urtjazet.  She  is 
ravishing.  We  were  seated  on  the  stage.  Such  a  crowd  of 
us  that  she  had  barely  room  to  turn  about."  The  fact  was  that 
until  quite  late  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  what  we 
now  term  the  "swells"  seated  themselves  upon  the  stage,  leaving 
only  a  small  space  for  the  actors  to  perform,  and  sometimes  this 
was  so  confined  that  on  one  occasion  Baron  had  not  room  to 
fall  down  dead,  and  so  ran  off  and  expired  in  the  green-room. 
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The  following  very  curious  notes  of  the  scenery  and  properties 
deemed  necessary  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Paris  in  1675  w>'l 
give  an  idea  of  how  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  matter.  For 
the  production  of  Lcs  Horaces,  by  P.  Corneille,  "  A  palace  of 
any  kind  in  the  first  act ;  an  armchair  in  the  second  act ;  two 
armchairs,  two  stools,  and  a  big  chair  for  the  king  in  the  last 
act."  For  Androniaque  all  that  is  needed  is  a  "palace  with 
columns ;  in  the  background  the  sea."  For  Le  Misanthrope  of 
Moliere  "  any  kind  of  chamber,  six  chairs,  and  two  candlesticks. 
The  same  will  do  for  Tartufe."  In  England  things  were  a  little 
better;  for,  in  1642,  Mr.  Tom  Coryate,  "  the  leg-stretcher,"  writ- 
ing from  Venice,  says  "  the  house  here  is  beggarly  and  base  in 
comparison  with  our  stately  houses  in  London.  Neither  can  their 
actors  compare  with  ours  in  apparel,  show,  and  music."  There 
■were  eight  theatres  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and 
Punch's  Playhouse,  in  Coveut  Garden,  gave  exceedingly  elaborate 
performances,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  bill  for  the 
night  of  July  Sth,  1664,  when  the  Fall  of  Man  was  produced — 

with  a  variety  of  scenes  and  machines,  particularly  the  scene  of  paradise 
in  its  primitive  state,  with  birds,  beasts,  and  all  its  ancient  inhabitants  ;  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent  in  betraying  Adam  and  Eve,  &c,  with  a  variety  of 
diverting  interludes,  too  many  to  be  inserted  here.  No  person  to  be 
admitted  with  masks  and  riding-habits,  nor  any  money  to  be  returned  after 
the  curtain  is  up.  Boxes  two  shillings,  and  pit  one  shilling,  all  beginning 
exactly  at  seven  o'clock. 

Some  efforts  were  made  in  Paris  early  in  the  last  century  to 
produce  plays  accurately,  and  considerable  sums  of  money  were 
spent  upon  the  scenery  and  dresses.  In  1758  Lemierre's  tragedy 
of  Hypcrmnestre,  with  Le  Kain  in  the  principal  part,  was  produced, 
a  single  scene  costing  2,000/.  Le  Kain,  however,  was  dressed 
as  a  courtier  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  Greater  attention  was 
paid  to  accuracy  of  costume  in  the  great  ballets  which  were 
performed  at  Court,  and  some  of  the  dresses  cost  immense  sums 
of  money. 

The  period  of  Louis  XV.  has  been  called  artificial ;  but  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  was  doubly  so.  Robespierre,  dressed 
up  as  a  Pagan  priest,  and  offering  incense  to  a  prostitute  en- 
throned on  the  high  altar  of  a  cathedral,  is  a  histrion  acting 
a  part.  So  is  Camille  Desmoulins  preaching  Brutus ;  so  is 
Danton  screaming  liberty  ;  and  so  is  Marat  ordering  wholesale 
massacres  of  women  and  children.  Talma  said  he  never  knew 
such  an  actor  as  Marat.  "  He  was  always  acting  and  grimacing." 
One  day  David,  the  artist,  advised  Talma,  the  actor,  to  cut 
bis  hair  short  a  la  Titus,  and  forthwith  everybody  shook  the 
powder  oil'  their  heads  and  pigtails,  and  appeared  with  their  hair  of 
the  natural  colour,  cut  very  short,  like  that  of  the  old  Romans. 
From  this  moment  the  reformation  in  stage  costume  begins. 
Under  Napoleon  the  theatres  which  had  been  closed  during  the 
Revolution  began  to  reopen,  and  there  was  a  universal  theatrical 
revival  all  over  Europe  ;  but  the  popular  plays  and  operas  were 
almost  all  founded  upon  classical  legends  and  histories.  In  Paris 
Talma  was  the  hero  of  the  masses  as  Titus,  China,  and  Cato.  In 
Milan  they  sang  at  the  Scala  Attilio  Hegolo,  Fausta,  La  Vest  ale, 
and  Agrippina.  These  pieces  required  backgrounds.  The  Cavaliere 
Appiani,  of  Milan,  furnished  them.  To  him  we  owe  the  peculiar 
style  of  scene-painting  which  remained  in  vogue  until  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  He  was  an  imitator  of  David.  Some- 
times at  the  Scala,  when  some  old  opera  is  being  produced — Medea, 
La  Vestale,  or  Donizetti's  Fausta — they  trot  out  some  of  Appiani's 
original  scenery,  with  its  endless  colonnades,  its  frigid  basilicas, 
and  rigid  tenip.es. 

The  French  scene-painters  understand  much  better  than  our 
own,  that  the  scenery  should  be  the  background  to  the  pictures 
made  by  the  players.  Therefore,  it  should  never  be  cold  in  tone 
or  very  distinct  in  detail.  If  the  background  of  a  scene  is  painted 
too  distinctly,  it  is  brought  too  close  to  the  spectator,  and  the 
effect  of  distance  and  size  is  lost.  This  is  the  chief  defect  of  the 
Lyceum  scenery.  It  is  too  realistic,  and  the  background  too  dis- 
tinct. Some  time  ago,  in  Hound  the  World  in.  Eighty  Days,  we 
saw  the  exterior  of  an  Indian  temple  in  the  ballet  scene.  It  was 
perfectly  correct  in  style  and  detail,  but  being  painted  in  the 
lightest  possible  key  and  in  the  most  delicate  colours,  it  appeared 
to  stretch  out  in  limitless  size  and  magnificence.  Accuracy  is 
admirable  and  absolutely  necessary,  but  let  it  be  toned  and  kept 
within  bounds.  A  great  authority,  M.  Regnier,  says  : — "  Let  our 
artists  bear  this  rule  in  mind — paint  your  immediate  foregrounds 
as  minutely  as  you  please,  but  let  the  backgrounds  of  ail  large 
subjects  be  vapoury  and  slightly  indistinct." 


RACING. 

THE  week  after  Doncaster  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  quiet 
one,  and  yet  on  the  late  occasion  there  were  several  in- 
teresting and  important  races  in  the  course  of  it.  At  Ayr,  the 
Jubilee  Ayrshire  Handicap  of  1,000/.,  the  richest  stake  that  had 
ever  been  run  for  in  Scotland,  produced  a  splendid  linish  between 
Sorrento,  Candlemas  (who  ran  very  well  under  his  heavy  weight), 
and  King  Milan,  there  being  oidy  a  head  between  the  first  and 
second,  and  a  neck  between  the  second  and  third.  Sorrento  had 
won  a  small  handicap  in  May,  but  he  had  been  beaten  on  eight 
other  occasions  this  season,  and  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap, 
■when  carrying  6  st.  4  lbs.,  he  had  finished  last  but  one.  He  was 
now  carrying  6  st.  12  lbs.,  and  he  started  at  12  to  1.  At  Man- 
chester, General  Owen  Williams's  Financier  was  supposed  to  be  a 


"  good  thing  "  for  the  Palatine  Welter  Handicap,  and  he  started 
at  7  to  2,  yet  he  did  not  finish  in  the  first  half-dozen.  The  race 
was  won  by  The  Gloamin.  He  had  not  won  the  Portland  Plate 
when  receiving  weights,  varying  from  25  lbs.  downwards,  from  nine 
of  his  competitors.  He  now  wou  when  giving  weight  to  every  other 
horse  in  the  race,  except  one  six-year-old.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  his  dozen  opponents  did  not  form  a  very  brilliant  party.  Mr. 
Abington's  two-year-old  Maidenhead,  who  had  won  four  races, 
met  with  his  first  defeat  in  the  race  for  the  September  Plate.  Yet 
it  was  no  disgrace,  as  he  was  giving  a  stone  to  the  winner,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Leigh's  Mony  musk,  a  novice,  by  Sterling  out  of  Wild  Duchess, 
that  had  cost  1,300  guineas  as  a  yearling.  Defeat  but  not  disg  race,, 
again,  was  the  fate  of  Mr.  Peck's  Socrates  on  the  following  dav,  when 
beaten  a  head  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Vyner's  Reverie,  to  whom  "he  was 
giving  a  stone.  Sir  George  Arthur's  Brother  to  Rosy  Morn,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  ran  a  dead  heat  with 
him  for  second  place.  Lord  Londonderry's  smart  colt,  Hazlehatch, 
by  Hermit  out  of  Hazledean,  won  the  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes  when 
giving  a  great  deal  of  weight  to  the  second  and  third.  It  was, 
however,  a  very  unsatisfactory  race,  as  Satiety  and  Pull  Together, 
who  should  have  been  excellent  trial  horses,  were  left  behind  at 
the  starting-post.  S.  Loates,  the  rider  of  Satiety,  said  that  the 
colt  whipped  round  at  the  starting-post ;  whereupon  his  master 
reported  this  to  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  who  consulted 
the  starter  upon  the  subject.  After  hearing  all  the  evidence  obtain- 
able, the  Stewards  fined  the  jockey  25/.  for  making  false  state- 
ments. This  was  Hazlehatch's  second  race,  and  second  victory, 
the  two  stakes  being  together  worth  2,204?.  >  a  sum  which  repaid, 
with  interest,  the  1,750  guineas  which  he  cost  as  a  yearling. 

The  great  series  of  autumn  meetings  at  Newmarket  opened  in 
showery  weather.  On  the  first  day  of  the  First  October  Meeting, 
Sir  George  Arthur's  Brother  to  Rosy  Morn  won  the  Hopeful 
Stakes  pretty  easily  from  Her  Majesty,  the  winner  of  the  AYood- 
cote  Stakes  at  Epsom  ;  but  it  was  said  that  the  filly  was  cough- 
ing, and  the  colt  had  6  lbs.  the  best  of  the  weights,  allowing  for 
sex.  The  winner  had  been  bought  at  Mr.  Carew  Gibson's  sale  of 
yearlings  last  year  for  1,000  guineas.  Lord  Caltborpe  ran  his 
smart  two-year-old  filly,  Seabreeze,  for  two  races  in  succession — 
an  unusual  proceeding — and  won  them  both.  "  Mr.  Manton's  " 
Oberon,  the  winner  of  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  beat  Argo  Navis, 
Grey  Friars,  and  two  other  horses,  over  the  Ditch-in  Course  of 
over  two  miles,  for  the  Produce  Stakes  for  four-year-olds.  The 
Great  Foal  Stakes  of  1,555/.  was  considered  a  fine  point  between 
Lord  Calthorpe's  Florentine  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Reve 
d'Or ;  but  the  filly  won  easily  by  two  lengths,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally thought  (and  not  for  the  first  time)  that  the  colt  showed  a 
want  of  gameness.  Taylor  deserves  great  credit  for  keeping  Reve 
d'Or  in  full  training  throughout  this  singularly  trying  racing  season. 

On  the  Wednesday,  the  hitherto  unlucky  Braw  Lass  won  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Handicap  of  730/.,  with  6  to  1  laid  against  her. 
Lisbon,  who  is  in  the  same  stable,  was  as  good  a  favourite  as  any- 
thing, on  the  strength  of  his  hollow  victory  for  the  Portland  Plate 
at  Doncaster ;  but  he  was  unplaced.  Lord  Zetland's  two-year- 
old  Caerlaverock  gave  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Hark  5  lbs.  and  a 
beating  for  the  Third  Zetland  Stakes.  Sir  R.  Jardine's  Wise 
Man  had  made  such  an  example  of  a  field  of  ten  two-year-olds  at 
Derby  that  he  was  made  favourite  for  the  Granby  Plate ;  but 
"Mr.  Manton's"  A  Life's  Mistake,  who  had  won  the  Corporation 
Stakes  at  Brighton,  beat  him  by  half  a  length.  We  may  observe 
here  that  Wise  Man  again  disappointed  his  backers  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  running  second  for  the  Rutland  Plate  after  odds 
had  been  laid  on  him  ;  but  that  on  the  Friday  he  at  last  rewarded 
them  by  winning  a  race.  "  Mr.  Manton's "  Timothy  won  the 
Triennial  Produce  Stakes  with  5  to  1  laid  on  him,  although  he 
had  to  be  shaken  up  in  the  Abingdon  Bottom  to  get  away  from 
Maxim.  The  next  day,  Seabreeze,  none  the  worse  for  winning  two 
races  in  succession  on  the  Tuesday,  beat  Anarch  when  receiving 
3  lbs.  for  a  Produce  Stakes,  which  either  showed  her  improvement 
or  Anarch's  deterioration,  for  Anarch  had  beaten  her  in  the  spring 
when  giving  her  10  lbs.  Sir  George  Arthur  won  another  race 
with  his  Brother  to  Rosy  Morn,  although  the  colt  was  giving  from 
1 3  lbs.  to  2  st.  to  all  his  opponents,  among  whom  were  four  winners* 
The  Newmarket  October  Handicap  of  1,000/.  was  won  by  Mr. 
T.  Valentine's  St.  Helen,  a  filly  by  Springfield,  that  had  run 
second  for  the  Oaks.  She  was  receiving  33  lbs.  from  Oberon,  and 
35  lbs.  from  Kinsky,  so  it  was  no  extraordinary  performance ;  but 
Theodore,  the  winner  of  the  Alexandra  Plate  at  Doncaster,  ran  a 
good  race  with  her  at  about  weight  for  age  and  sex.  Mr.  Vyner's 
donation  won  his  sixth  race  of  the  season  in  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Stakes,  for  which  he  was  opposed  by  Cabal  only  at  even 
weights;  whereas  he  is  handicapped  to  give  that  colt  16 lbs.  for 
the  Cambridgeshire.  On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting,  Caerlaverock 
was  beaten  a  head  at  3  lbs.  by  Sky  Pilot  for  the  Rous  Memorial 
Stakes.  The  winner  is  by  Sky  Lark  out  of  Ada  Mary  by  Man 
at  Arms,  bis  granddam  having  had  Harkaway  and  Venison 
blood  in  her  veins.  As  he  bad  been  beaten  four  times,  he  started 
at  about  14  to  1.  The  mere  fact  of  running  about  equal  to 
Caerlaverock  does  not  place  Sky  Pilot  in  the  first  class,  and  a 
week  earlier  he  had  only  been  third  to  Hazlehatch,  when  receiv- 
ing 12  lbs. ;  but  he  is  probably  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  improve- 
ment, and  his  bone,  power,  and  quality  pleased  the  critics. 
Simon  Pure  ran  very  badly,  and  so  did  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
Orbit.  Before  starting  for  the  Moulton  Handicap,  Sir  George 
Chetwynd's  Whitefriar,  as  usual,  showed  temper;  but  he  won 
Ihr  race  (:md  the  nice  long  odds  of  10  to  1)  easily  by  a  length 
from  Beaver,  to  whom  he  was  giving  2  st.  2  lbs. 
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On  tho  sentence  of  expulsion  from  Newmarket  Heath  passed  by 
tie  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  upon  tho  Marquess  of  Aileshurf 
for  giving  orders  to  a  jockey,  on  more  than  ono  occasion,  "  not  to 
win,"  it  is  unnecessary  that  wo  should  enlarge;  but  wo  cannot 
refrain  from  congratulating  tho  Stewards  on  having  done  their 
duty  without  flinching  under  very  disagreeable  circumstances. 
Henceforth,  no  one  will  bo  ablo  to  say  that  in  tho  Jockey  Olub — 
one  of  the  most  aristocratic  tribunals  in  tho  world — there  is  ono 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 


WHERE  THE  LETTERS  ARE  NOT. 

A PRETTY  and  instructive  individual  combat  in  the  great 
Battle  of  the  Spooks  occurs  in  the  August  and  October  num- 
bers of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  combatants  are  Mr.  Taylor 
Innes  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  who,  forsaking  a  curious  Spookical 
tradition  of  considerable  standing,  has  written  the  "  reply  "  all  by 
himself,  instead  of  in  collaboration  with  a  fellow  "Researcher" 
(the  word  is  their  own).  Mr.  Taylor  Innes  entitled  his  article 
"  Where  are  the  Letters  ?  "  and  the  most  important  parts  of  it 
wero  to  the  following  effect.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the 
cases  of  alleged  appearance  of  Spooks  the  persons  who  say  they 
perceived  them  also  say  that  they  immediately  wrote  letters 
giving  accounts  of  them,  and  posted  them  before  they  heard  the 
confirmation  of  the  suggested  events  affecting  the  originals  of  the 
Spooks.  The  production  of  such  letters  would,  if  they  were  dated 
or  had  post-marks,  be  nearly  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Spooks 
appeared  as  alleged.  In  a  lew  cases  not  only  did  the  percipients 
of  Spooks  write  letters,  but  letters  crossing  theirs  were  written  to 
inform  them  of  the  events  which  the  Spooks  signalized.  The  pro- 
duction of  such  pairs  of  crossing  letters  would  practically  settle 
the  question.  Non-crossing  letters  from  the  percipients  would  pro- 
bably be  preserved  because  of  their  curiosity.  Crossing  letters  would 
almost  certainly  be  preserved.  Yet  in  no  single  case  do  such  letters 
appear  to  have  been  produced  to  the  authors  of  Phantasms  of  the 
laving.  This,  said  Mr.  Innes,  is  exceedingly  strong  evidence  that 
the  Spooks  never  really  appeared,  and  that  the  alleged  letters  were 
never  really  written.  It  might  happen  in  any  given  instance  that 
the  letters  could  not  be  produced,  but  it  could  not  happen  in  all 
the  instances  discoverable  by  the  S.  P.  R.  for  any  reason  except 
that  there  were  no  letters  to  produce.  There  was  more  in  Mr. 
Innes's  article,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  controversial  art, 
was  perhaps  a  pity ;  but  that  was  far  the  most  damaging  point  he 
,   made,  and  was  really  the  substance  of  his  contention. 

A  great  part  of  Mr.  Gurney's  reply  is  off  the  vital  point.  He 
argues  with  much  ingenuity  that  in  several  cases  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Innes,  where  there  were  no  letters,  the  stories  are  more  valu- 
able as  evidence  of  Spooks  than  Mr.  Innes  admits.  On  these 
minor  questions  his  readers  will  form  their  own  conclusions.  The 
point  of  general  interest  is  how  he  meets  the  argument  stated 
above.  In  order  to  exhibit  his  defence,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
some  half-dozen  individual  cases.  No.  163. — A  clergyman  at 
Limerick  dreamt  at  3.5  a.m.  that  he  saw  his  "  chum  "  in  Dublin 
"  as  passing  to  the  light  above,  and  with  a  smile  of  farewell." 
He  "  spent  the  day  in  sadness,"  and  wrote  to  his  sister  asking 
her  what  time  his  chum  died.  "  The  following  morning,"  says 
the  clergyman,  "  I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  stating  that 
■at  three  minutes  past  five  he  had  quietly  passed  away."  Where 
are  the  letters  ?  asks  Mr.  InDes.  Produce  them,  and  your  story 
is  proved.  Mr.  Gurney  makes  no  answer  at  all  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  letters.  He  says,  however,  "Case  163. — I  cannot 
think  it  strange  if  the  Rev.  W.  J.  B.'s  letter  did  not  strike  his 
sister  in  the  light  of  a  piece  of  '  psychical '  evidence,  which  she 
was  bound  to  preserve.  But  it  is  quite  equally  probable  that  he 
did  not  write  it  before  he  received  her  letter  announcing  the  death. 
The  idea  of  the  crossing  is  an  extremely  likely  one  to  grow  up 
afterwards,  as  it  rounds  off  the  case  in  a  way  that  pleases  the 
imagination."  We  concur  with  Mr.  Gurney,  and  are  further  of 
opinion  that  the  idea  of  the  Spook  is  an  extremely  likely  one  to 
grow  up  afterwards,  as  it  rounds  off  the  case  in  a  way  that  pleases 
(I  the  imagination.  A  story  known  as  No.  315  is  justly  described 
L  fcy  Mr.  Innes  as  "  a  very  strong  case."  A  gentleman  at  Shanghai 
had  two  sisters,  one  at  Canton  and  another  in  Jersey.  He  and 
I  the  Canton  sister  simultaneously  saw  the  Spook  of"  the  Jersey 
■eister,  and  wrote  to  each  other  letters  saying  so  which  crossed. 
The  Canton  lady  said,  "I  am  sure  dear  Fanny  is  gone."  She 
was ;  and  at  the  appropriate  time.  Where  are  the  letters  ? 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Gurney's  answer  is,  "In  Case  315  the  al- 
leged crossing  is  of  minor  importance.  And  Mr.  de  G.'s  recol- 
lection of  receiving  a  description  of  his  sister's  vision  is  surely 
some  confirmation  of  her  statement  that  it  took  place."  No 
•one  said  it  was  not.  Mr.  Innes's  contention  is  that  two  such 
remarkable  letters  would  probably  be  producible,  and  that 
I  neither  of  them  is  produced.  Mr.  Gurney  neither  disputes  the 
first  proposition — except  generally — nor  denies  the  second.  In 
I  Case  182  a  young  lady  says  she  saw  the  Spook  of  an  acquaint- 
ance on  a  ship,  and  wrote  about  it  to  her  father,  from  the 
Cape,  "before  the  news  of  the  death  reached  me."  Her  father 
cannot  find  the  letter,  but  he  had  written  to  her  telling  her  of  the 
1  death  before  he  received  it.  Where  can  it  be?  Mr.  Gurney  is 
1  more  explicit  this  time.  He  does  not  think  it  is  anywhere,  or 
I  j  ever  was.  "  In  spite  of  the  recollection  of  the  two  witnesses  that 
,    the  letters  crossed,  the  sentences  quoted  from  Miss  J  's  letter 


of  Juno  5  [in  answer  to  her  father's]  convey  a  strong  impression 
that  this  was  her  first  epistolary  mention  of  the  occurrence."  If 
this  is  so,  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gurney  did  not  find  it  out  before 
he  informed  the  world  in  his  book  that  tho  lady  wrote  about  tho 
Spook  before  hearing  of  tho  death,  in  order  to  confirm  by  inde- 
pendent evidence  her  statement  that  sho  saw  the  Spook.  No.  35 
is  a  particularly  pleasing  story  of  an  engaged  clergyman  who 
saw  tho  Spook  of  his  absent  sweetheart  going  upstairs,  and  ran 
alter  it  and  hugged  it.  Simultaneously  sho,  going  upstairs  far 
away,  was  pursued  and  hugged  by  the  Spook  of  her  lover. 
They  wrote  to  each  other  about  it,  and  tho  letters  crossed. 
Some  years  later  they  looked  over  their  old  letters,  and  found 
these  particular  ones,  and  destroyed  them.  Mr.  Gurney  says, 
"In  Case  35,  knowing  tho  witnesses,  I  think  it  not  unlikely  [!] 
that  the  letters  did  really  cross,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  they  were  destroyed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  manner  described." 
Mr.  Innes  does  not  know  the  witnesses,  nor  does  the  public  ;  and 
Mr.  Gurney's  certitude  is  not  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  wanton 
destruction  in  cold  blood  of  such  very  curious  and  interesting 
documents.  There  is  only  one  other  case  discovered  by  Mr.  Inne3 
in  Phantasms  of  the  Living  in  which  the  letters  are  said  to  have 
crossed.  It  is  a  picturesque  story  about  a  Correspondent  in  the 
Franco-German  war,  whose  wife  saw  his  Spook  accosted  under 
some  "  brilliant  green  trees  "  by  soldiers  in  disguise,  one  of  whom 
had  bushy  black  whiskers.  He  was,  and  the  descriptive  letters 
are  said  to  have  crossed  (No.  445).  Mr.  Innes  would  like  to 
know  where  they  are.  Mr.  Gurney  takes  no  notice  at  all  of  the 
demand. 

The  foregoing  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  whole  of  the  vital 
part  of  the  controversy ;  but  it  is  proper  to  add  a  reference  to 
a  story  concerning  which  Mr.  Gurney  improves  upon  the  position 
taken  up  in  his  book.  Mr.  Innes  said: — "In  No.  197  a  distin- 
guished authoress,  then  abroad,  hoped  to  show  her  diaries  when 
she  returned,  but  has  been  for  years  in  this  country  without  doing 
it,  and  apparently  without  being  asked  to  do  it."  Mr.  Gurney 
retorts  that  she  has  not  been  in  this  country  for  years,  but  for  less 
than  a  year,  and  that  she  cannot  show  her  diaries,  partly  because 
they  are  in  a  Pantechnicon,  and  partly  because  they  are  of  a  period 
later  than  the  alleged  Spook.  But  she  more  than  compensates  for 
this  mishap,  because  she  has  been  able  to  produce  a  "  contemporary 
account  of  her  experience "  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  her  sister.  This  letter,  in  accordance  with  a  reprehensible 
practice  not  unknown  among  distinguished  authors  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  dated  "  Wednesday,"  but  it  "  ends  by  referring  to 
the  satisfactory  character  of  the  latest  news  respecting  the  person 
who  died."  Presuming  that  this  was  the  person  whose  Spook 
was  alleged  to  have  been  perceived,  and  that  news  of  that  person 
satisfactory  to  the  distinguished  author  was  also  satisfactory  to 
the  person,  and  that  the  letter,  which  Mr.  Gurney  does  not 
quote,  fairly  supports  the  inference  which  his  mention  of  it 
suggests,  it  appears  probable  that  Mr.  Innes  may  be  forced  to 
amend  the  passage  in  his  article,  "  How  many  are  there  of  the 
seven  hundred  cases  of  psychical  research  ...  in  which  the  in- 
defatigable tditors  have  '  seen  or  ascertained  '  a  letter  or  document 
issued  at  the  time  by  the  narrator,  so  as  to  prove  his  story  to  be 
true  ?  The  answer  must  be  Not  one"  by  omitting  the  word  "  Not " 
and  substituting  a  capital  letter  for  the  small  one  at  the  beginning 
of  the  word  "one."  In  another  story,  No.  19,  where  there  is  an 
entry  in  a  diary  slightly  differing  from  "another  account,"  and 
where  there  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  letter,  Mr.  Gurney  answers 
Mr.  Innes's  inquiry  as  to  where  the  letter  is  by  saying  that  the 
difference  between  the  diary  and  the  other  account  is  immaterial. 

The  whole  dispute  being  now  fairly  before  our  readers,  they 
must  settle  for  themselves  who  has  the  best  of  it.  In  case  any  of 
them — and  some  people's  prejudices  are  extraordinarily  tough — 
should  declare  for  Mr.  Innes,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
offer  an  explanation  of  that  gentleman's  difficulties  which  is  con- 
sistent with  belief  in  Mr.  Gurney's  Spooks.  It  is  well  known  that 
Spooks  have  the  greatest  possible  (and  most  legitimate)  objection 
to  be  cross-examined,  investigated,  and  "  tested  "  by  the  common 
rules  of  evidence,  or  anything  approaching  to  them.  Is  it  not 
probable  that,  if  they  exist,  whenever  they  find  that  letters,  the 
production  of  which  would  prove  their  existence,  have  been  written, 
they  may  themselves  destroy  them  ?  If  the  letters  were  allowed 
to  continue  in  existence  they  would  prove  the  existence  of  the 
Spooks.  If  the  existence  of  the  Spooks  were  proved  everybody 
would  acknowledge  it.  If  everybody  acknowledged  it  two  terrible 
results  would  follow — namely,  (1)  that  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  merit  in  believing  in  Spooks  any  more  than  there  is  now  in 
believing  in  rain ;  and  (2)  that  tho  Society  for  Spookical  Research 
would  he  functus  (or  fniicta)  officio,  and  its  members  would  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  dispose  of  the  premises  in  Beau's  Yard 
and  go  about  their  business. 


EXHIBITIONS,  &c. 

AN  invitation  to  visit  a  collection  of  pictures  intended  as  prizes 
in  an  Art  Union  promises  at  first  sight  but  little  pleasure; 
even  if,  somewhat  unreasonably,  the  word  Art  Union  neverthe- 
less conjures  up  without  fail  a  disagreeable  vision  of  commercial 
speculation,  of  chromolithographic  art,  of  catchpenny  subjects, 
and  of  the  stupid  mechanical  execution  of  the  furniture  picture. 
One  naturally  expects  to  see  but  little  really  good  work  or  refined 
technique,  hardly  any  new  and  original  research,  and  almost  no 
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serious  feeling  lor  style.  The  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
"Water  Colour,  however,  are  about  to  open  an  Art  Union  which 
deserves  none  of  the  suspicion  attaching  to  such  an  undertaking. 
Many  of  the  works  of  art  contributed  by  R.A.s,  R.I.s,  and  other 
artists  may  now  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  the  Institute.  They 
form  a  collection  quite  as  serious  iu  character  as  the  regular  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Institute  itself.  Ilere  are  pictures  of  price  by 
painters  of  renowned  name  and  high  position,  work  by  men  who 
are  in  the  front  of  the  movement  towards  greater  distinction  of 
style,  and  more  than  one  canvas  in  which  well-known  exhibitors 
lave  surpassed  their  ordinary  practice.  Though  many  of  the 
pictures  have  been  painted  expressly  for  this  occasion,  the 
frequenter  of  galleries  will  recognize  others  which  have  figured 
in  various  exhibitions.  More  than  a  thousand  works  of  art  are 
offered  in  prizes,  and  every  subscriber,  in  addition  to  his  chance 
of  securing  one  of  them,  will  receive  a  photogravure  of  Sir 
J.  Linton's  "  Declaration  of  War."  Conspicuous  among  the  oils  is 
a  large  marine  by  Mr.  II.  Macallum,  entitled  "  Low  Tide  on  the 
Harbour  Bar"  (70).  The  sea  has  been  treated  with  truth  and 
power,  the  brush-work  is  vigorous,  and  the  only  weakness  of  the 
picture  comes  from  the  unatmospheric  redness  and  flimsy  texture 
of  the  boat  and  figures.  If  Mr.  J.  Aumonier's  "  Dolgarrog  Mill  " 
(59)  cannot  compare  with  his  later  work  in  elegance  and  freedom 
of  execution,  it  shows  at  least  the  same  power  of  observation  and 
the  same  sincere  love  of  nature.  Mr.  Keeley  Ilalswelle's  "  Wit- 
tenham  (Tumps  "(89)  we  have  seen  before,  and  it  is  not  a  picture 
one  would  be  apt  to  forget.  One  of  his  finest  works  in  grandeur 
of  conception,  and  perhaps  painted  with  more  solidity  than  is 
usual  with  him,  it  nevertheless  suffers  from  a  certain  want  of 
dignity  and  simplicity  iu  the  treatment.  The  sky  is  the  finest 
he  has  ever  painted,  escaping,  as  it  does,  his  usual  tightness 
and  over-elaboration  ;  but  the  handling  of  the  near  cornfield 
presents  a  stiff  and  formal  realization  of  small  masses  some- 
what out  of  keeping  with  the  size  and  nobility  of  the  com- 
position. Mr.  Wetherbee  follows  Jules  Breton  in  the  sentiment 
and  in  the  workmanship  of  his  harvest  scene  (65),  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Hayes  repeats  his  usual  convention  in  "  Dutch  Boats 
Waiting  a  Signal  to  Beach,  Scheveningen "  (63).  Other  than 
these  large  canvases  will  be  apt  to  attract  the  guinea  of  the  art 
lover,  even  though  they  appeal  less  loudly  to  the  gambling 
instinct.  Smaller  canvases  show,  some  of  them  completeness  and 
consistency  of  style,  some  of  them  feeling  and  poetry  in  the 
conception.  Mr.  E.  Waterloo  takes  a  successful  excursion  into 
the  regions  of  fancy  with  "  The  Bathers  "  (32).  Mr.  R.  Macbeth's 
incomprehensible  "Early  Morning  in  the  Fens"  (40)  can  be 
nothing  if  it  is  not  poetical.  Mr.  F.  Murray's  "  Rainham  Creek  " 
(99)  is  a  graceful  convention,  consistently  carried  out  ;  Mr. 
Colin  Hunter's  "  At  Anchor"  (29)  a  lively  yet  unexaggerated 
sketch ;  and  Mr.  John  White's  "  Hearts  of  Oak  "  (23)  a  strong 
study  of  winter  trees,  full  of  rich  decorative  colour.  Mr.  Cotman 
shows  both  feeling  and  accomplishment  in  his  "  Mending  the 
Lock  "(33),  and  in  his  small  mellow  interior  (1 1 1).  Clevel- 
and elegant  workmanship  chiefly  characterizes  Mr.  Parton's 
smartly  handled  "  Thames  at  Mapledurham  "  (14),  Mr.  Rickatson's 
squarely  touched  "Common  Rights "  (45),  and  Mr.  G.  Clausen's 
French-looking  "Orchard  in  August"  (1).  More  completely, 
perhaps,  than  any  one  Mr.  Champion  Jones  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  style,  truth,  and  natural  mystery  in  his  charming 
and  poetic  "  On  the  River  Lea"  (17).  This  little  gem  excels 
in  the  appropriateness  of  its  handling  to  its  sentiment,  in 
the  proportion  of  the  detail  to  the  composition,  in  the  judi- 
ciousness of  the  foreground  definition,  and  in  a  soft  beauty 
of  the  aerial  envelope  which  makes  many  good  works  in 
its  neighbourhood  appear  hard  and  unnatural.  The  water- 
colours  deserving  attention  are  too  numerous  to  mention  with 
fulness.  M  r.  M'  Whirter's  "  Showery  Weather  "  (352)  is  unusually 
careful  and  true  to  nature ;  a  grey  distance  wrapped  in  vapour, 
wind,  and  rain  gives  value  to  a  foreground  minute,  yet  large  in 
effect  and  broad  in  tone.  Mr.  Boughton's  "  A  Moment's  Rest 
Uphill  "  (151)  is  admirably  drawn  and  almost  perfect  as  a  piece 
of  decoration.  Mr.  E.  S.  Calvert's  "Landscape"  (212)  makes  a 
spot  of  singularly  delicate  colour.  Mr.  East's  "  Beyond  Repair  " 
(258),  Mr.  Iluson's  (335),  and  Mr.  C.  Lambert's  "  Sunshine  "  (369) 
are  largely  conceived  and  largely  executed.  Lively  sketches  come 
from  Mr.  Montbard  with  "  A  Study  in  the  Morven  "  (348),  from 
Mr.  T.  Collier  with  "Landscape"  (358),  and  from  Miss  Aumonier 
with  "The  Thames  near  Busey,  Oxford "  (169).  Good  work  in 
one  or  other  medium  comes  from  Messrs.  A.  Hacker,  W.  Langley, 
M.  Fisher,  E.  Arden,  Rupert  Stevens,  F.  Althaus,  and  several 
more. 

Everybody  should  see  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  at  the  gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colour,  and  artists  perhaps  more  than  anyone.  The  painter  must  see 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  style  as  well  as  observation  if  he  is  to 
add  anything  to  such  studies  of  the  figure  as  those  by  Messrs. 
Mendelssohn,  F.  -Muller,  W.  J.  Byrne  and  Co.,  and  J.  Blair  Scott, 
or  to  the  landscape  views  by  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
by  Mr.  II.  Toller,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  and  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Heath.  Seeing,  too,  how  much  of  the  actual  construction  of 
things,  how  much  even  of  the  mystery  of  light,  can  be  rendered 
by  mechanical  processes,  the  public  will  perceive  perhaps  that  the 
secret  of  the  charm  of  art  must  depend  on  style  and  the  servants 
of  st)  le— handling  and  schemes  of  Colour.  Tbey  will  begin  to 
believe  with  true  artists  that  these  qualities  of  paint  correspond 
to  certain  moods  of  the  mind,  and  can  be  made  to  agree  with 
eome  key  of  feeling  or  to  express  some  general  sentiment.  Those 


who  are  interested  in  the  reproductive  processes,  such  as  photo- 
gravure— and  who  is  not? — will  be  able  to  see  and  compare 
specimens  of  all  the  latest  inventions.  Here  are  excellent 
examples  of  autogravure,  by  the  Autotype  Company ;  of  photo- 
gravure, by  Messrs.  Bnussod  &  Valadou  ;  of  the  orthochromatic 
photograph  (untouched),  by  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Gray,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  developments  of  photography.  Messrs.  Dixon  & 
Gray's  system  seems  wonderfully  successful,  judging  by  the 
delicacy  with  which  they  have  photographed  Turner's,  Greuze's, 
and  modern  pictures,  as  well  as  Sassoferrato's  intensely  coloured 
Madonna  in  the  National  Gallery.  Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon 
show  both  the  photograph  of  Mr.  L.  Fildes's  "  Venetian 
Flower-girl  "  and  the  photogravure  taken  from  it.  Consider- 
able manipulation  of  the  plate  appears  to  have  been  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  evidences  of  impasto,  and  more  especially 
of  false  tone,  the  result  of  vivid  colour  which  has  photo- 
graphed too  dark  or  too  light.  Such  labour,  in  which  there  is 
always  a  risk  of  mistake,  might  apparently  be  almost  entirely 
dispensed  with  by  using  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Gray's  system  for  the 
original  photograph — that  is,  if  they  are  always  sure  of  approaching 
the  tone  of  their  originals  as  nearly  as  they  have  done  in  the  pre- 
sent cases.  Finally,  the  agreeable  varieties  of  colour  which  have 
been  lately  attained  in  Platinotype  are  worth  noticing,  and  also 
the  vast  array  of  apparatus  of  the  latest  kind  which  is  sown  broad- 
cast on  all  the  tables. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  ALPS  TWENTY  YEAKS  AGO. 

rj"HIE  last  twenty  years  have  wrought  a  great  change  in  the 
J-  social  life  of  the  German  and  the  Austrian  Alps.  In  the  old 
times  they  contained  a  few  well-known  places  of  summer  resort, 
where  the  fashionable  life  of  the  capitals  was  resumed  amid  the 
scent  of  the  tirwoods  and  the  sound  of  the  waterfalls.  When  you 
had  left  these  behind  you,  you  came  into  direct  contact  with 
peasants  and  mountaineers  whose  life  strangely  resembled  in  many 
respects  that  which  Wordsworth  loved  and  delineated  so  well. 
The  pedlar  still  went  his  rounds ;  the  beggar,  with  hair  authenti- 
cally grey,  still  wandered  from  village  to  village,  a  welcome  guest, 
since,  in  exchange  lor  his  simple  meal  and  homely  bed,  he  had 
news  to  tell  about  kinsfolk  who  had  settled  in  some  other  valley, 
or  messages  to  deliver  from  them.  The  aged  schoolmaster  was 
often  a  pleasant  companion,  though  younger  specimens  of  the 
species  were  carefully  to  be  avoided,  and  little  maidens  as  charm- 
ing and  simple  as  Lucy  Gray  might  be  met  on  the  mountain-side 
or  at  the  cottage-door. 

The  resemblance  was  not  entirely  fanciful  or  accidental.  The 
Eastern  Alps  as  well  as  Wordsworth's  country  were  inhabited  by 
a  peasantry  that  worked  hard,  lived  frugally,  and  were  steeled  by 
the  frequent  contact  with  danger ;  in  both  village  was  separated 
from  village,  and  still  more  valley  from  valley,  so  that  a  few 
hundred  well-known  persons  made  up  the  whole  world  of  the 
child  who  was  reared  among  the  mountains.  In  Austria  the 
mountaineer  knew  that  there  was  an  emperor  in  Vienna  and  a 
pope  in  Rome,  much  as  he  knew  that  there  was  a  Madonna  in 
Heaven ;  but  all  three  loomed  upon  him  only  through  the  hazee 
of  fancy,  and  of  the  three  Our  Lady  was  nearest  and  dearest.  He 
could  pray  to  her,  he  had  a  firm  trust  that  she  would  befriend 
him  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
should  see  her  with  his  own  eyes  on  that  day  when  all  days  had  for 
him  an  end.  He  never  even  imagined  that  he  could  stand  in  such 
a  personal  relation  to  pope  or  kaiser,  but  he  was  perfectly  ready- 
to  tight  and  die  for  them.  Thus  his  creed  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Cumberland  dalesman,  yet  the  seclusion  in  which  both 
lived  brought  about  a  similarity  in  the  essential  elements  of  their 
character.  The  spirit  of  personal  independence  was  so  strong  in 
both  that  they  were  apt  to  become  either  obstinate  or  overbearing ;. 
they  had  a  great  respect  for  rank,  even  for  shades  of  it  which 
were  unintelligible  to  a  stranger :  and  their  local  patriotism  was 
warm  and  disinterested.  Though  they  knew  little  and  cared  less 
about  the  politics  of  the  outside  world,  they  were  keenly  alive  to- 
the  interests  of  their  own  villages,  and  often  showed  great  shrewd- 
ness iu  managing  their  affairs. 

The  point,  however,  in  which  the  mountain  inhabitants  of  both 
countries  displayed  the  greatest  similarity  was  the  silent  and 
reserved  intensity  of  their  passions.  Every  emotion  had  to  be 
concealed,  because  each  inhabitant  of  the  little  world  was  known 
to  all  the  rest,  and  purely  personal  affection  or  enmity  appeared 
a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  men  and  women  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  the  strife  of  cabinets. 
Hence  the  thwarted  love  or  the  family  quarrel  was  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  tragedy,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  principal  actors, 
but  also  in  those  of  their  neighbours.  This  condition  of  mind  and 
feeling  has  never  found  an  adequate  literary  expression,  except  in 
t  he  best  work  of  Wordsworth.  The  very  baldness  of  his  diction 
was  necessary  to  express  the  self-centred  and  sternly  suppressed 
passion  of  men  whose  lives  had  to  be  worked  out  in  the  midst  of 
grand  scenery,  it  is  true,  but  also  amid  sordid  surroundings. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  even  the  poet  would  at  first  have  been, 
struck  with  the  dillerence  rather  than  the  similarity  between  the 
two  populations.  Whether  the  cause  lay  in  their  race,  their  re- 
ligion, or  their  diet— and  all  these  explanations  have  been  suggested 
— we  cannot  pause  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Austrian  Alps  were  more  given  to  pleasure  than  the  dalesmen. 
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However  hard  the  work  of  tho  week  might  bo,  Sunday  brought 
its  social  gatherings,  its  song,  and  generally  its  dance.  These 
were  a  recognized  part  of  the  pleasant  routine  of  the  day,  as  much 
as  the  morning  service,  and  the  authorities  had  hitherto  discovered 
nothing  to  blame  in  them.  Many  a  village  priest  could  touch  tho 
zither  as  deftly  and  sing  tho  mountain  songs  as  cheerily  as  any  of 
his  parishioners.  Everybody  was  pleased  to  soo  him  enter  tho 
inn-parlour,  and  no  ono  imagined  that  there  was  any  inconsistency 
between  the  chat  and  music  of  tho  evening  and  tho  morning's  1 
sermon.  What  would  have  become  of  Burns,  one  wonders,  if  bo 
Lad  been  born  in  such  surroundings  ?  A  useless  question  ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  bis  life  would  have  been  happier  and  bis 
name  forgotten.  He  might  have  been  contented  with  the  kiss  of 
tho  maiden  beneath  whose  window  he  sang  his  newest  verses,  and  I 
the  applause  of  those  who  gathered  round  a  tavern  table  where 
a  light  wine  took  the  place  of  whisky,  and  a  Holy  Willie  had 
never  been  seen.  His  name  might  have  been  forgotten  while  his 
songs  were  still  remembered,  spreading,  as  songs  will  do  in  the 
Alps  when  once  they  have  caught  the  popular  ear,  from  ahn  to 
aim,  from  village  to  village,  and  from  province  to  province.  Many 
poets  have  lived  and  died  thus,  as  the  great  wealth  of  popular 
Alpine  poetry  proves. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  a  rare  thing  to  meet  in  the 
flesh  a  countryman  who  was  expert  both  in  verse  and  music,  and, 
though  he  could  not  of  course  be  compared  with  Burns,  had  a  real 
talent  for  broad  humour  or  simple  pathos,  or  for  both.  Sometimes 
he  was  considerably  out  of  elbows,  but  more  frequently  be  was  a 
peasant  of  substance,  who  had  sung  the  wife  ho  wanted  into  his 
house  and  who  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  village.  His 
neighbours  admired  and  enjoyed  his  tunes  and  songs  much  as 
they  did  the  clear  tenor  of  bis  younger  brother,  without  at- 
tributing any  merit  to  either.  Bid  they  not  both  come  by 
nature  r*  So  he  lived,  brought  up  his  family  honestly,  and  died 
without  it  ever  occurring  to  him  that  be  was  a  person  of  any 
note. 

One  used  to  meet  such  men,  because  in  those  days  the  traveller 
was  brought  into  the  society  of  the  people  who  had  not  yet  learned 
to  regard  his  guldens  as  a  part  of  the  summer  harvest.  If  they 
came  they  were  welcomed  as  a  windfall,  which  it  would  be  foolish 
to  reject,  but  still  more  foolish  to  reckon  upon  in  calculating  one's 
income.  The  guide  who  led  the  stranger  over  the  heights  aban- 
doned his  usual  day's  work  to  do  so,  and  had  probably  learned  his 
local  knowledge  on  poaching  or  smuggling  excursions.  He  wa3 
not  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  the  botany,  geology,  and  antiquities 
of  the  district;  but  be  knew  where  game  lay  and  where  the  best 
known  flowers  were  to  be  found,  and  he  had  stories  of  adventure 
to  tell  and  songs  to  sing.  It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him  to 
render  your  excursion  as  safe  and  pleasant  as  possible ;  but  in 
order  to  do  this  the  more  conveniently  he  respectfully  asserted  his 
authority.  He  examined  your  shoes  and  tested  your  alpenstock 
before  starting,  and  insisted  on  regulating  your  pace  and  fixing 
your  halting-places.  You  might  treat  Mm  as  a  temporary  servant 
or  as  a  companion  ;  he  was  equal  to  both  positions,  and  seemed  to 
be  indifferent  as  to  which  you  assigned  to  him.  He  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  best  Swiss  guides,  but  the  real  work  of  his 
life  lay  in  some  other  vocation,  and  he  was  therefore  perfectly 
independent  in  bis  dealings  with  strangers.  In  the  same  way  the 
girl  that  waited  at  table  was  the  daughter  of  the  host  or  of  some 
substantial  peasant  who  had  come  to  the  inn  for  a  few  months  to 
perfect  her  knowledge  of  domestic  cookery,  and  who  gave  her 
services  in  exchange  for  her  board  and  instruction.  She  had  to 
be  treated  with  respect  and  not  as  a  menial.  A  neglect  of  this 
fact  led  to  a  great  deal  of  the  hostility  with  which  Berlin  ex- 
cursionists used  to  be  regarded  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  gave 
rise  to  innumerable  contemptuous  songs. 

The  passing  pedestrian  was  always  gladly  welcomed  to  the  best 
male  society  of  the  place.  Every  one  was  ready  to  supply  him 
with  information  and  to  further  his  views,  and  if  ne  had  a  know- 
ledge of  any  branch  of  natural  history,  be  must  have  been  re- 
markably unlucky  if  in  the  course  of  a  few  days'  wandering  lie 
did  not  meet  with  some  one  whose  spontaneous  interest  in  the 
subject  and  whose  large  local  knowledge  did  not  more  than  make 
amends  for  his  lack  of  scientilic  training,  and  who  was  always 
eager  to  do  bis  utmost  for  any  one  who  shared  the  tastes  which 
most  of  his  neighbours  probably  regarded  as  an  innocent  form  of 
lunacy. 

A  single  man  who  wished  to  remain  for  a  summer  in  one  of  the 
less  frequented  villages  found  little  difficulty  in  doing  so.  A 
room  either  in  the  inn  or  one  of  tho  adjoining  cottages  was  easily 
to  be  found,  and,  though  the  bed  was  bard  and  tho  linen  rough, 
everything  was  scrupulously  clean.  The  fare,  though  homely  and 
very  un-English,  was  wholesome  and  well  cooked  ;  and  the 
stranger  was  regarded  rather  as  a  guest  than  as  a  lodger.  For 
families  the  difficulties,  of  course,  were  greater,  but  they  were 
often  overcome. 

The  art  students  of  Munich  some  thirty  years  ago  used  often  to 
spend  their  summers  in  the  mountains,  and  regarded  the  outing 
a-s  a  means  of  reducing  their  expenditure  as  well  as  increasing 
their  skill.  Their  plan  was  simple.  They  made  an  arrangement 
with  some  peasant,  by  which  a  room  in  his  house  was  given  them; 
they  ate  at  his  table,  and  were  in  every  respect  treated  as  one  of 
the  family,  except  that  they  were  not  expected  to  work.  The 
terms  were  very  moderate ;  and  the  visit  might  have  produced 
nothing  tut  satisfaction  to  all  parties  if  the  young  artist  had  not 


so  often  boon  tempted  to  bring  back  a  wife  as  well  as  a  portfolio 
full  of  studios  to  his  humble  studio.  It  is  difficult  to  induce 
Edelweiss  to  Keep  its  colour  when  it  is  removed  to  the  plains,  and 
more  difficult  to  transplant  an  Alpine  maiden  to  a  city  without 
impairing  her  charm. 

To  Radicals  it  may  seem  that  tho  kind  of  life  which  wo  have 
attempted  to  sketch  belongs  to  that  lower  stage  of  civilization,  in 
which  tho  priest  is  not  considered  a  natural  enemy  nor  the  fact 
that  a  person  occupies  an  official  position  regarded  as  a  just  reason 
for  looking  upon  him  with  suspicion,  to  those  old,  outlived  times, 
in  fact,  in  which  it  was  thought  well  that  every  ono  should  mind 
bis  own  business,  take  bis  own  pleasure,  and  bring  up  bis  own 
family  in  tho  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  "Wo  are  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  in  thinking  that  a  good  deal 
may  be  said  for  the  old  order  of  things — at  least,  they  pleased  us 
better. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  are  villages  still  and  even 
whole  valleys,  which  have  not  yet  been  overflowed  by  tourists,  and 
where  the  old  life  runs  its  quiet  round;  but  those  who  know  any 
such,  and  can  feel  their  charm,  will  do  well  to  keep  their  existence 
a  secret  even  from  their  most  intimate  friends. 


DRAMATIC  RECORD. 

DURING  the  past  week  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Merivale's 
drama,  Our  Juan,  has  been  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
London  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Islington,  with  satisfactory  results. 
It  is  in  three  acts,  of  which  the  first  two  are  perhaps  the  best,  the 
third  being  a  little  melodramatic,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the 
term,  when  compared  with  the  excellent  work  which  has  preceded 
it.  That  this  defect  does  not  diminish  the  success  of  a  piece  which 
has  completely  pleased  more  than  one  kind  of  audience  is  proved 
by  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  it  is  received.  The  plot  of  this 
successful  play  deals  with  the  always  telling  theme  of  an  unequal 
match  and  the  subsequent  troubles  which  ensue  when  a  lassie  of 
lowly  degree  is  married  to  a  "  gentleman  of  birth  and  fortune,"  and 
is  rather  snobbishly  commanded  by  him  to  break  off  all  connexion 
with  her  lowly,  yet  honourable  and  kindly,  family  of  fisher-folk  ; 
and  is  introduced  into  a  world  totally  different  from  the  one  she  has 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to,  and  which  is  in  every  way  un- 
sympathetic to  her.  The  result  is  unhappiness  on  her  side  and 
jealousy  on  the  husband's ;  for  a  clandestine  interview  between 
his  wite  and  her  brother  is  interpreted  by  him  as  an  offence  which 
leads  him  to  call  her  an  insulting  name.  Stung  to  the  quick, 
Joan  returns  to  her  old  home,  where  indue  time  she  is  sought  out 
by  her  repentant  husband.  Her  pride,  however,  has  been  too 
greatly  injured,  and  she  commands  him  to  leave  her  presence  and 
re-embark  upon  his  yacht,  on  board  which  he  is  entertaining  a 
certain  Lady  Ruth  Burney,  of  whom  Joan  is  exceedingly  jealous. 
Arthur,  who  is  sincere  in  his  repentance,  and  wounded  by  the 
harsh  manner  in  which  he  has  been  received,  at  once  obeys, 
notwithstanding  a  territic  storm.  Presently  news  is  brought  that  the 
yacht  is  in  great  danger;  and  Joan,  who,  in  this  matter,  follows  Grace 
Darling,  at  once  rushes  olf  to  the  rescue,  and  wo  see  her  in  the  last 
scene  of  all  in  the  lifeboat,  amid  roaring  billows,  saving,  at  the  risk 
of  her  own,  tho  life  of  her  impetuous  and  rather  unsatisfactory 
husband.  The  construction  of  the  first  two  acts  is  excellent — the 
dialogue  is  terse  and  interesting,  and  the  delineation  of  the  cha- 
racters skilful.  In  the  last  act  the  action,  however,  is  somewhat 
too  hurried,  and  has  about  it  a  certain  air  of  unreality  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  deplored.  The  piece  is  well  put  upon  the 
stage,  aud  all  the  details  of  the  very  elaborate  shipwreck,  with  its 
lighthouse  and  tempest-tossed  sea,  are  remarkably  realistic.  Miss 
Amy  Roselle  as  the  heroine  acted  in  her  well-known  forcible  and 
patiietic  manner  as  Joan.  The  part  suits  her  perfectly,  but  she 
is  decidedly  at  her  best  in  the  denouement  of  the  second  act,  when 
she  proudly  leaves  her  husband's  roof  to  return  to  her  grand- 
father's cottage.  Very  few  actresses  now  before  the  public  would 
have  rendered  this  difficult  situation  with  so  much  force  and  such 
genuine  feeling.  Mr.  Bacre,  too,  is  well  suited  for  the  part  of  the 
lover,  Arthur  Meredith,  and  acted  with  so  much  skill  and  manly 
dignity  as  to  efface  in  a  measure  the  disagreeable  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  unworthy  treatment  of  his  wife.  Mr.  0.  \V. 
Garthorno  does  very  well  as  Captain  Brandon,  and  delivers  some 
smart  lines  with  telling  effect. 

At  the  Novelty  Theatre  a  "new  and  improbable  comedy," 
called  Fascination,  was  produced  on  Thursday  afternoon  by  its 
authors,  Miss  Harriett  Jay  aud  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan.  The  fact 
that  it  is  termed  an  "  improbable"  comedy  disarms  criticism. 
As  a  farce  in  one  act  it  would  be  perhaps  amusing ;  but 
running  as  it  does  upon  the  theme  so  often  used  in  the 
last  century,  of  a  lady  disguising  herself  as  a  man  and  mix- 
ing in  questionable  society  in  order  to  watch  tho  proceedings 
of  her  lover,  it  has  the  misfortune  of  being  hampered  from  the 
start  with  an  objectionable  feature  which  we  had  hoped  was 
now  entirely  removed  from  the  modern  stage.  The  spectacle 
of  a  lady  in  male  attire,  smoking,  drinking,  and  gambling,  and 
otherwise  "  carrying  on,"  is  not  edifying.  There  is  one  im- 
personation, however,  in  this  piece  which  is  so  excellent  as  to 
deserve  special  notice.     Nothing  funnier  has  been  seen  for  a 
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long  time  than  Mr.  Edward  Righton's  droll  performance  of  a 
good-natured  innocent  little  curate  whom  everybody  likes  and 
everybody  laughs  at.  but  who  is  drawn  by  force  of  circumstances 
into  fast  society.  The  bashfulness,  the  evident  desire  to  please, 
and  the  intense  gratification  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  young 
ladies  accost  him  as  "  dear,''  provoked  uncontrolled  laughter,  and 
made  one  regret  that  so  amusing  an  impersonation  had  not  been 
introduced  into  a  better  play. 


HAND  AND  EYE. 

THE  mysterious  relation  existing  between  hand  and  eye  is  like 
the  rest  of  life  and  growth.  Most  wonderful  in  itself,  it 
excites  comparatively  very  little  wonder.  To  one  set  of  observers 
the  effects  of  its  work  are  so  natural  and  habitual  that  there 
seems  nothing  to  explain.  To  another  set,  the  actual  nexus  be- 
tween eye  and  hand  (if  we  can  think  of  these  organs  separately) 
or  the  intimate  association  between  them  (if  we  regard  them  as 
inseparable)  is  beyond  all  explanation.  Still,  the  subject  may  be 
•worth  a  little  consideration.  Though  we  cannot  define  the 
nature  of  the  partnership,  the  business  done  is  often  very  in- 
teresting. 

That  such  a  one  has  a  "good  eye"  cind  that  another  is  a 
"  handy  fellow  "  are,  of  course,  everyday  terms.  Sometimes  a 
most  unhandy  man  may  have  a  true  enough  eye  for  such  a  thing 
as  the  even  hanging  of  a  picture,  or  an  otherwise  really  good 
■workman  may  have  a  very  poor  eye  for  an  alignment  even  in  his 
own  line  of  business.  One  need  not  look  abroad  for  eyes  without 
hands,  and  hands  without  eyes  are  generally  to  be  found  quite 
close  at  home. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  "  a  good  eye  "  and  "  a  good  hand  "  go 
together.  In  the  ordinary  occupations  of  work  or  play,  the  hand, 
as  we  know,  soon  learns  to  follow  the  eye,  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously, the  amount  of  consciousness  varying,  not  only  with  the 
man,  but  in  the  same  man  with  different  kinds  of  action,  and,  of 
course,  with  more  or  less  practice  tending  to  make  the  action 
habitual.  And,  indeed,  when  it  is  said  in  an  offhand  way  that  a 
man  has  a  "  good  eye,"  it  is  implied,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  that 
(owing  to  evident  good  work)  the  hand,  or  what  is  represented 
by  the  hand,  is  a  sharer  in  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  eye.  For, 
after  all,  "  hand  and  eye,"  meaning  the  partnership  between  them, 
is  merely  a  convenient  expression.  These  organs  are  prominent 
partners,  but  not  the  only  ones  concerned,  in  nearly  every  action 
of  our  lives.  They  are  the  directors,  with  great  managing  powers, 
of  a  Company  composed  of  most  of  the  human  faculties.  Take 
the  example  of  a  first-rate  "field"  at  leg.  Appreciating  the  pace, 
allowing  for  the  twist,  he  dashes  obliquely  with  every  nerve  on  the 
stretch  to  meet  the  ball  at  the  best  part  of  the  second  bound.  Even 
as  he  gets  to  it  he  is  bracing  himself  for  the  throw-in.  The  ball 
which  came  from  the  bat  like  a  round-shot  goes  back  like  a  shell, 
saving  the  three.  Now,  with  the  clever  taking  and  quick  return, 
the  eye,  of  course,  has  everything  to  do  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  function  of  the  hand  is  here  more  important  than  the 
functions  of  arm,  back,  or  shoulder,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lower 
limbs.  The  truth  is  that  in  this,  or  in  any  similar  effort,  there  is 
a  general  tax  on  the  whole  energy  of  the  man  :  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  this  taxation  (there  need  be  no  divorce  here)  is  con- 
veniently represented  by  the  combination  of  hand  and  eye  in  one 
expression.  Other  current  and  somewhat  similar  expressions  have 
also  their  definite  value.  We  speak  of  head  and  heart,  meaning 
the  powers  and  qualities  of  thinking  and  feeling,  whether  of 
daring  or  revering;  also  of  head  and  hand,  meaning,  of  course, 
the  faculties  of  planning  and  doing,  lint,  while  the  qualities 
of  head  or  heart  arrange  themselves  easily  in  contradistinction 
to  those  of  the  band,  the  work  of  eye  and  hand  is,  as  it 
were,  ;o  subtle  in  combination  that  we  cannot  define  the  duties 
of  either,  or  say  which  is  in  fault  when  the  action  goes  wrong. 
Eye  and  hand  might  be  looked  upon,  perhaps,  as  the  ex- 
tremities between  which  the  other  faculties  are  the  connecting 
links.  We  are,  however,  content  to  turn  the  position  by  saying 
that  the  success  of  all  hand  and  eye  work  depends  on  seeing  soon 
enough  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  doing  it  at  the  right  time. 
The  capability  of  seeing  and  ability  to  do  van',  of  course,  in  a 
manifold  degree,  between  different  races  of  men  as  well  as 
between  individual  men  of  the  same  race.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is, 
perhaps,  less  adroit  than  others  where  patience  rather  than  perse- 
verance is  a  chief  requisite,  as  in  the  delicate  work  of  instrument- 
making,  engraving,  carving,  and  the  like.  But  in  most  out-of-door 
■work,  and  wherever  hand  and  eye  must  be  backed  up  by  robust- 
ness of  nerve,  he  is  found  in  the  front  rank  of  the  leading  company. 
In  making  comparison  of  skill  as  between  man  and  man  it  should 
be  noticed  that  in  many  dexterous  exercises  the  degrees  of  excel- 
lence are  marked  not  so  much  by  the  ability  to  do  this  or  that 
single  act  better  than  other  people  as  by  the  power  to  go  on  repeat- 
ing them  again  and  again  with  comparatively  little  failure.  In 
billiards,  batting,  tent-pegging,  match  rifle-shooting,  and  in 
game-shooting,  the  great  masters  are  those  who  can  go  on  doing 
exceptionally  long  and  often  what  other  men  can — in  a  more 
limited  way— do  quite  as  well,  and  sometimes  more  gracefully. 
Hand  and  eye  partnership  varies  also  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 
Every  man  is  probably  born  with  a  special  tendency  for  some 
particular  kind  of  dexterity.    Otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why 


two  men,  brought  up  under  similar  circumstances  and  possessed 
of  the  same  natural  advantages,  should  excel  each  other  and  the 
rest  of  their  fellows  in  some  game  or  sport  depending  for  success 
on  the  true  working  together  of  hand  and  eye.  No  doubt  we  do 
best  what  we  love  most ;  also  generally  love  most  what  we  do 
best.  Still,  when  a  man's  keenness  for  a  sport  where  he  performs 
respectably  only  is  as  great  as  for  that  in  which  he  performs 
brilliantly,  the  difference  of  excellence  cannot  be  altogether  ac- 
counted for  by  the  love — either  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  fame 
which  it  brings — of  that  particular  sport  in  which  he  is  facile 
princeps.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  two  boys  of  a  good 
English  sort,  brought  up  in  the  same  country  home,  and  educated 
at  the  same  school.  Let  them,  as  regards  soundness  of  mind  and 
limb,  be  practically  alike.  This  one  may  be  perhaps  a  little  sharper 
in  retort,  the  other  a  little  surer  in  reply  ;  this  a  little  better  about 
the  chest  and  shoulders,  that  about  the  legs;  showing  a  promise 
of  rowing  here,  of  running  there.  For  all  out-of-door  work  both 
"  frame  "  very  well  indeed.  Allowing  for  the  year  or  so  between 
them,  neither  their  father,  nor  the  old  keeper  at  home,  nor  the 
"  pro  "  at  school,  can  see  much  difference  between  them.  But  at 
about  sixteen  and  fifteen,  emerging  from  "  all-round  "  goodness, 
each  begins  to  take  a  line  of  his  own.  The  seed  and  the  culture 
are  the  same,  but  the  crop  different. 

Growing  to  manhood,  one  turns  out  a  magnificent  game-shot, 
the  other  a  first-rate  bowler.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  no  doubt,  to 
be  able  to  shoot  everything,  "  rocketers,"  driven  partridges,  as  well 
as  rabbits,  to  perfection  ;  and  not  unpleasing  to  be  known  by  men 
as  well  as  masters  as  the  best  shot,  in  covert  and  out,  far  and  away, 
through  all  the  countryside.  And  to  be  brought  on  in  the  course 
of  half  a  dozen  years  to  bowl  for  your  school,  for  the  County,  the 
University,  and  the  Gentlemen,  is  the  sort  of  promotion  which  does 
not  through  slowness  lose  any  of  its  sweetness.  But  for  all  this, 
the  cricketer  is  as  fond  of  shooting  as  he  is  of  cricket,  and  the 
shooter  is  as  fond  of  cricket  as  he  is  of  shooting.  Each,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  would,  as  his  off-season  comes  round,  exchange 
some  of  the  pre-eminence  in  his  own  line  for  a  little  skill  in  his 
brother's.  This,  however,  they  cannot  do.  Apart  from  its  general 
effect  on  such  things  as  the  captaining  of  an  eleven  in  the  held,  or 
the  management  of  the  beating  of  a  wood,  experience — when 
combined  with  personal  dexterity— contributes  to  individual 
success.  It  counts  immensely  towards  the  taking  of  wickets,  the 
killing  of  birds  to  your  own  gun,  and  the  like.  The  seasoned 
bowler,  for  example,  quickly  notices,  and  if  possible  avails  himself 
of,  the  condition  and  the  changing  condition  of  the  wicket,  the 
style  of  hitting  he  is  opposed  to,  and  so  on.  The  old  game-shot, 
as"  he  takes  his  stand,  recognizes  among  minor  matters,  and 
with  allowance  for  growth,  the  old  openings  between  the  tree- 
tops,  the  fresh  rabbit-runs,  and  so  forth.  But  experience,  be 
it  "  head-bowling,"  "  understanding  shooting,"  or  any  other 
kind  of  craft,  though  a  wonderful  help,  cannot  add  in  reality 
to  the  executive  power  of  hand  and  eye  partnership,  which  is 
limited  as  well  as  latent.  Being  latent,  it  must  be  de- 
veloped by  sufficient  (and  not  too  much)  good  practice  at 
the  right  time  of  life.  Being  limited  in  all  men,  it  cannot 
by  any  man  be  developed  beyond  a  certain  point.  Hundreds  of 
men  at  fifty  shoot  as  well  as  they  did  at  thirty,  and  not  worse 
than  they  did  at  forty.  Health  and  practice,  or  the  want  of  either, 
may  of  course  affect  a  man's  skill  in  any  athletic  pursuit  at  any 
time  of  life.  But,  speaking  broadly,  when  a  man  is  at  full 
practice  point,  no  passionate  love  of  sport,  no  desire,  noble  or 
ignoble,  to  excel,  no  taking  thought,  iu  fact,  can  add  one  jot 
of  rapidity  or  precision  to  the  bringing  up  of  a  gun,  nor  to  any 
kind  of  throwing  of  ball,  quoit,  or  lasso,  nor  to  any  kind  of 
striking  with  cue,  bat,  or  racquet. 

The  different  kinds  of  hand  and  eye  action  may  be  divided  and 
grouped  in  several  ways.  Some  operations  are  so  deliberate  in 
their  character  that  we  can  almost  look  upon  them  as  being  done 
by  the  body  at  the  bidding  of  the  mind;  of  such  is  the  threading 
of  a  needle",  the  prolonged  aim  and  shot  with  a  match-rifle,  or  the 
catching  of  the  skied  cricket-ball — in  all  these  there  is  time,  if 
only  two  or  three  seconds,  to  apprehend  what  has  to  be  done. 
Then  there  are  the  actions  done  literally  as  quick  as  thought ; 
such  are  the  cross-counter  in  boxing,  the  veritable  snap-shot,  the 
sharp  catch  at  point  (applauded  all  round  because  success  is  made 
brilliant  by  rapidity).  In  these  the  decision  to  do  and  the  doing 
come  off  together.  Again— opening  up  a  host  of  moral  considera- 
tions of  the  effect  of  a  man's  temperament  on  his  play — we  might 
throw  all  hand  and  eye  work  into  two  great  groups— one  where 
the  difficulties  lie  chiefly  in  deciding  what  to  do,  the  actual  doing 
being  comparatively  easy  ;  the  other  where  it  is  quite  plain  what 
has  to  be  done,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  doing  it.  Driving  in  a 
crowded  street,  or  the  work  of  the  voyageur-bowman  in  the 
rapids,  are  examples  of  the  former;  the  billiard-stroke,  bowling, 
and  shooting  at  a  fixed  mark  of  the  latter.  And  so  we  might  go 
on  casting  and  re-casting  all  the  games  and  athletic  work  which 
we  have  known,  or  heard  of,  or  delighted  in,  and  still  love,  though 
perhaps  only  to  watch. 

But  tho  division  we  wish  particularly  to  mark  in  this  place  is 
between  the  kinds  of  skilful  action  acquired,  and  afterwards  done, 
so  to  speak,  consciously,  and  those  acquired  and  afterwards  done, 
as  it  were,  unconsciously  ;  not,  of  course,  unconsciously  in  the 
sense  that  a  man  is  not  aware  what  he  is  doing,  but  in  the  sense 
that  he  does  not  know  exactly  how  he  makes  the  successful  hit. 
Knowledge  of  conditions  tending  to  success  of  course  there  must 
be.  David  was  aware,  however  indirectly,  of  the  "  error  due  to 
defective  figure."    Therefore  he  chose  him  stones  smooth  and  fit 
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for  the  purpose,  and  knew,  moreover,  where  to  find  them.  Rhm 
Hood,  shooting  at  Aahby  before  King  John,  fitted  a  new  bow- 
Btring  to  bis  bow  before  tbe  great  ihot  at  the  willow  wand.  \\  1th 
one  of  his  most  characteristic  touches  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  the 
bold  outlaw  alive  to  the  value  of  a  full  and  oven  pressure  on  tho 
base  of  tho  arrow.  David  in  reality,  Robin  in  romance  (as  good 
ns  history),  had  each  sufficient  science  for  his  day.  Strong  in 
faith,  and  in  the  recollection  of  many  former  feats,  both  hit  tho 
mark.  But  neither  could  have  explained  exactly  how  bo  did  it. 
"When  there  is  no  regular  aim  or  alignment  the  art  of  hitting 
cannot  be  explained.  But  the  knack,  as  we  say,  can  be  acquired, 
sometimes  with  incrodible  ease.  One  need  only  look  at  our 
playgrounds,  regimental  lines,  and  village  greens  to  see  what  a 
vast  fund  of  hand  and  eye  power  there  is  either  undergoing,  or 
ripe  for,  development. 

It  may  be  that  the  State  is  neglecting  to  use  a  great  force  lying 
ready  to  its  hand.  The  regular  musketry  instruction  given  to  our 
soldiers,  blue-jackets,  and  marines,  though  perhaps  not  unex- 
ceptionable, is,  considering  all  the  questions  of  time,  ammunition , 
and  ranges,  good  in  tho  main.  So  far  the  object  of  the  training 
has  been  to  cultivate  the  most  deliberate  kind  of  hand  and  eye 
action.  The  recruit  is  taught  to  aim  carefully,  drilled  well  in 
position,  and  closely  watched  at  practice.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is 
the  right  way  to  teach  the  use  of  a  rifle  as  a  rifle.  For  all  kinds 
of  "  sharp-shooting,"  for  long-range  tiring,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  in  order  to  take  a  proper  part  in  volleys,  the  exact 
aim  and  steady  pressure  of  the  trigger  are  absolutely  essential. 
But  we  now  suggest  that  our  soldiers  and  seamen  should  be 
taught  to  use  their  rifles  at  short  distances  in  quite  a  different 
way.  It  will  be  agreed  by  those  most  used  to  war  that,  in  the 
critical  interval  between  respectable  rifle-range  and  hand-to- 
hand  bayonet  work,  aiming  in  the  sense  of  deliberate  alignment 
of  the  "  sights  "  of  the  rifle  is  impossible,  and  never  done.  Then 
the  fire,  no  longer  controllable,  and  mostly  too  high,  lapses 
into  a  hurried  fusillade  hi  the  general  direction  of  the  enemy. 
For  these  times,  unprovided  for  in  our  training,  the  unconscious 
hand  and  eye  power,  latent  in  all  and  strong  in  our  race,  might 
surely  be  made  available.  If  the  slingers  and  archers  of  old  could 
hit  the  mark  with  a  single  stone  or  arrow,  why  should  not  the 
rifleman  of  to-day,  using  his  rifle  more  like  a  shot-gun — shooting 
quickly  with  both  eyes  fixed  on  the  mark,  and  without  aligning 
his  "  sights  " — get  into  the  knack  of  hitting  the  figure  of  a  man 
sixty  or  seventy  yards  off?  It  is  of  course  in  our  rifle  to  do  it.  A 
little  experience  would  show  that  it  was  in  our  men  also.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  trial  has  never  been  made.  The  moral  value  of 
being  able  to  make  pretty  sure  of  an  enemy  sixty  yards  off  would, 
from  the  soldier's  point  of  view — particularly  on  occasions  like  the 
half-broken  square  or  the  unfinished  zareba — be  simply  invaluable. 
The  actual  value  would  be  in  keeping  the  fire  down  to  the  proper 
level,  and  perhaps  stopping  the  savage  or  fanatic  rush  before  it  got 
to  stabbing  point. 


QUACK  MEDICINES 
ii. 

ClILOHODYXE. 

THE  most  dangerous  of  the  patent  medicines  are  naturally 
those  which  contain  poison.    Taken  under  the  advice  of  a 
qualified  medical  practitioner  they  may  very  possibly  prove  to  be 
useful  remedies,  and  indeed  often  are.    But  the  indiscriminate 
sale  to  the  public  of  nostrums  of  this  description,  although  no 
doubt  it  produces  a  considerable  revenue,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences.    Most  of  us  are  agreed  that 
opium  is  a  valuable  remedy,  but  even  the  most  rabid  Free-trader 
would  scarcely  desire  to  see  this  drug  sold  indiscriminately  to 
ignorant  persons  or  to  persons  actuated  by  criminal  motives. 
Laudanum  is  difficult  to  obtain,  simply  because  its  sale  is  regulated 
by  the  Poisons  Act ;  but  there  is  no  such  difficulty  with  regard 
to  chlorodyne,  of  which  there  are  at  least  three  well-known 
rival  varieties.    Let  us  look  at  the  composition  of  this  nostrum  : — 
Six  drachms  of  chloroform. 
Half  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  capsicum. 
Three  minims  of  oil  of  peppermint. 
Fight  grains  of  morphia  (sixty-four  doses). 
Twelve  drops  double  strength  prussic  acid. 
One  drachm  of  tincture  of  Indian  hemp.    {Bhang,  or  Indian 
hemp,  is  a  poison  used  throughout  the  East  to  produce  insensi- 
bility.   It  is  the  Benj  of  the  Arabian  Nights.) 
One  drachm  of  treacle. 

The  maximum  dose  is  half  a  drachm,  and  a  4s.  6d.  bottle  would 
kill  at  least  eight  people ;  but  chlorodyne  is  a  patent  medicine  and 
may  be  sold  with  impunity  in  the  largest  quantities.  As  might  be 
naturally  supposed,  the  results  of  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  such  a 
dangerous  compound  are  frequently  deplorable.  At  Weymouth 
in  December  1884  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  previously  confined 
in  an  asylum,  threatened  "  to  do  something  terrible."  On  the 
4th  of  that  month  she  was  missed,  and  she  was  not  found  until 
two  days  later,  when  she  was  discovered  in  a  dying  condition  in  an 
empty  room  in  her  father's  bouse.  In  a  drawer  were  found 
three  empty  bottles  that  had  contained  a  preparation  of  chlorodyne, 
two  large  and  one  small.  Treatment  was  unavailing,  and  she 
soon  afterwards  died.  At  the  inquest  one  chemist's  assistant 
deposed  that  on  the  13th  of  the  previous  month  he  had  sold 


hor  a  small  bottlo  of  chlorodyne,  and  on  tho  19th  a  large, 
or  4.*.  bil.,  bottle  (the  si/.u  containing  enough  poison  to  kill 
eight  persons).  On  tho  20th  another  chemist's  assistant  sup- 
plied a  second  largo  bottle,  and  two  days  later  tho  unfortunate 
lady  obtained  from  a  third  chemist  a  similar  quantity.  Tho 
chemists  in  question  all  stated  that  they  had  sold  these  largo 
quantities  of  chlorodyne  over  the  counter  without  any  inquiry; 
but  one  of  them,  on  being  asked  if  he  would  have  supplied  the 
young  lady  with  half  a  dozen  bottles  if  she  had  requested  him 
to  do  so,  hesitated,  and  said  that  it  was  a  poisonous  prepara- 
tion. Another  chemist,  however,  was  troublod  with  no  such 
scruples,  and  frankly  admitted  that  he  would  have  sold  her 
any  quantity  sho  might  have  desired  to  purchase,  "as  it  was 
a  patent  medicine."  The  jury  in  this  case  added  a  rider  to 
their  verdict,  urging  that  "  representations  should  bo  made  to 
the  proper  quarter  that  chlorodyne  and  other  patent  medi- 
cines of  such  a  potent  nature  should  be  placed  under  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Poisons  Act."  Of  course  nothing  came  of  their 
sensible  suggestion,  and  this  dangerous  drug  is  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  have  money  to  pay  for  it.  In  the  same  month  of  the 
same  year  a  lady  residing  at  Brighton  swallowed  a  whole  bottle  of 
chiorodyne  "by  mistake,"  and  her  life  would  no  doubt  have  been 
sacrificed  had  not  the  physician  who  was  called  in  promptly  ad- 
ministered a  powerful  emetic. 

Chlorodyne  has  unquestionably  now  become  the  most  favourite 
narcotic.  "  Just  a  few  drops  of  chlorodyne "  will,  no  doubt, 
when  taken  for  the  first  time,  produce  tranquil  sleep,  relieve  pain 
or  cough,  diarrhoea  or  colic,  or  bronchial  affections.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  people  have  begun 
to  take  chlorodyne  and  have  found  from  it  temporary  relief, 
recourse  is  had  again  and  again  to  the  successful  nostrum,  and  very 
soon  the  victims  find  that  the  dose  has  to  be  increase!.  It  is  in- 
creased accordingly,  with  the  result  that  the  general  health  is 
impaired,  many  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  body  are  entirely 
or  partial!}'  suspended,  and  what  was  once  merely  a  bad  habit 
becomes  oue  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  existence.  A  lady  whose 
death  was  recently  announced  began  by  taking  small  doses  of 
chlorodyne  to  relieve  neuralgia.  As  is  usual  in  these  cases  she 
fell  into  the  habit  of  taking  the  drug  in  large  quantities,  with  the 
result  that  she  had  to  be  placed  under  restraint.  For  a  time  all 
went  well,  and  the  lady  became  gradually  better,  and  was  at  last 
ordered  abroad  for  change  of  air.  But  while  stopping  at  the  port 
of  embarkation  for  a  few  houra  she  somehow  managed  to  procure  a 
bottle  of  chlorodyne.  Within  twenty-four  hours  she  was  found 
dead  in  her  bed  with  the  empty  bottle  under  her  pillow. 

We  will  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  two  other 
cases  of  chlorodyne  poisoning,  now  unhappily  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Dr.  Diplock  recently  held  an  inquest  concerning  the  death 
of  Mr.  Edward  James  Richard  Harris,  aged  thirty -two,  a  stock- 
broker, lately  residing  at  48  Blenheim  Crescent.  Considering  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  deceased, 
the  doctor  had  no  doubt  that  death  was  due  to  poison  from 
chlorodyne.  The  jury  returneda  verdict  that  the  deceased  committed 
suicide  while  in  a  state  of  unsound  mind,  to  which  they  attached 
the  following  rider : — "That  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  should 
be  restricted."  And  Mr.  William  Carter,  coroner,  lately  held  an 
inquiry  at  the  Star  Tavern,  Abbey  Street,  Berinondsey,  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pash,  aged 
sixty-four  years,  lately  residing  at  5  Oxley  Place,  Parker's  Road, 
Bermondsey,  who  died  from  the  eflects  of  an  overdose  of  chloro- 
dyne. The  jury  returned  the  following  verdict: — "Death  from 
misadventure  by  an  overdose  of  chlorodyne,  administered  inad- 
vertently, and  not  with  the  intention  of  destroying  life." 

Some  idea  of  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  chlorodyne  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  in  bulk  by  the  wholesale  drug- 
gist at  lohd.  the  ounce,  first  quality,  and  Sd.  the  ounce,  second 
quality,  and  that  the  actual  cost  is  only  6d.  The  retail  consumer,  on 
the  other  hand,  pays  4s.  6d.  for  a  two-ounce  bottle,  which  gives  the 
vendor  a  profit  of  something  very  like  300  per  cent,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  the  stamp.  The  patent  medicine  proprietors  make  as 
large  a  profit  on  the  stamp  as  they  do  on  the  medicine.  In  esti- 
mating his  profit,  the  vendor  calculates  it  on  the  materials,  bottles, 
labour,  and  on  the  cost  of  the  Government  stamp.  A  profit  on  the 
stamp  is  .added  by  each  middleman  until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
Instead  of  the  consumer  merely  paying  the  duty  (which  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  retail  selling  price)  of  17.^  per  cent.,  he  pays  it  several 
times  over.  The  cost  of  the  medicine,  bottle,  label,  and  labour 
could  never  exceed  is.  6d.,  or,  addiug  the  value  of  the  stamp,  2s. 
The  manufacturer  receives  2s.  iod.  from  the  wholesale  dealer,  the 
wholesale  dealer  receives  3s.  2d.  from  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer 
4?.  6d.  from  the  public;  the  last  vendor  thus  obtaining  over  40  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  nostrum,  the  stamp,  and  the  intermediate 
profits.  The  amount  received  under  the  Stamp  Act  for  patent 
mediciues  is  over  150,000/.  a  year. 

That  a  compound  such  as  chlorodyDe  can  be  purchased  in  the 
manner  we  have  described  constitutes  a  grave  scandal,  and  calls 
for  immediate  interference  on  the  part  of  the  proper  authorities. 
In  France  the  unrestricted  sale  of  nostrums  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden until  tho  State  analyst  has  pronounced  them  harmless. 
If  a  similar  regulation  were  in  force  in  this  country  many  lives 
would  be  preserved. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  LIBER  STUDIORUM.* 

"TT^IIF.X  Turner  entered  upon  Lis  great  undertaking  he  deter-  j 

1  »  mined  to  make  it  an  epitome  of  landscape  art,  past  and 
present.  With  some  system  he  divided  it  into  sections,  so  that 
each  class  should  be  represented  and  the  whole  should  be  ex-  I 
haustive.  Though  be  did  not  succeed  equally  in  the  different 
sections,  and  though  the  system  which  he  marked  out  to  begin 
with  was  not  so  observable  in  their  execution,  he  fairly  carried  into 
effect  his  general  intention.  The  Liber  Studiorum  as  it  exists 
is  the  most  wonderful  and  complete  of  all  books  of  the  kind, 
and  will  probably  never  be  rivalled.  The  scope  of  landscape, 
as  shown  in  the  works  of  artists  from  Titian  and  Claude  to  1 
Vandervelde  and  Gainsborough,  is  comprehended  in  these 
"  Studies  " ;  and  his  own  enormous  enlargement  of  this  scope  down 
to  the  time  when  they  were  executed  is  perhaps  as  adequately 
represented  as  it  could  be  in  monochrome. 

So  far  there  can  be  no  dispute ;  but  Turner  was  not  only  an 
artist,  be  was  a  poet — a  dumb  poet,  or  at  least  an  inarticulate 
one.  The  scenes  of  nature  inspired  him  with  a  sentiment  which 
he  could  only  express  with  his  brush.  His  thoughts  on  men  and 
things  and  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  large  and  comprehen- 
sive, but  they  were  vague  and  confused  ;  his  feelings  were  sensitive, 
and  bis  emotion  acute,  but  be  was  illiterate,  and  his  mind 
untrained.  When  he  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  his  meaning 
was  often  hard  to  guess.  The  only  language  of  which  he  was 
master  was  landscape,  and  in  this  language  he  tried  to  express 
whatever  of  thought  or  emotion  was  in  him.  To  his  landscapes 
he  left  no  key  except  a  few  verses,  appended  as  labels,  in  the 
Catalogues  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  these  generally  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  any  \ 
one  who  attempts  to  turn  into  plain  prose  the  pictorial  poetry  of  1 
Turner  has  a  task  of  unusual  difficulty. 

In  one  sense  of  the  word  "plain"  no  one  perhaps  has  yet 
attempted  it.  Mr.  Ruskin's  meaning  is,  indeed,  generally  plain 
enough  ;  but  such  notes  as  he  has  given  us  on  the  Liber  Studiorum 
are  charged  with  rhetoric  and  emotion;  aud  his  followers,  while 
by  no  means  so  certain  of  their  own  meaning,  always  strive  to 
tune  their  words  to  the  same  pitch.  Ever  since  Mr.  Ruskin  dis-  | 
covered  that  Turner  intended  the  Liber  Studiorum  to  be  an 
epitome,  not  only  of  his  knowledge  of  landscape  art,  but  of  his 
"  criticism  of  human  life,"  a  certain  section  of  writers  have  treated 
it,  not  as  a  Rook  of  Studies,  but  as  a  Rook  of  Prophecy  or  Revela- 
tion, aud  have  approached  it  in  a  spirit  only  too  ready  to  see  in 
every  stray  scratch  on  the  copper  some  deep  poeticil  meaning. 
To  Mr.  Stopford  Rrooke  such  a  mental  attitude  is  evidently  con- 
genial, aud  he  has  had  unusual  opportunities  to  study  with  due 
leisure  these  Sibylline  leaves.  His  book  may  therefore  be  deemed 
a  typical  example  of  that  sort  of  criticism  which  aims  at  pene-  1 
tratiug  the  innermost  recesses  of  an  artist's  mind  through  a 
patient  study  of  his  pictures. 

The  notion  that  Turner  had  any  deep  poetical  or  philosophical 
meaning  underlying  the  whole  work  seems  to  be  based  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  on  a  recorded  saying  of  the  artist.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
them,  but  together  ?  "  he  said,  when  he  heard  that  some  one 
wanted  some  special  plate.  Most  persons  would  think  this  sen- 
tence sulliciently  explained  by  the  tact  that  the  book  was  an  ela- 
borate series  of  examples  of  landscape  art,  the  use  of  which 
would  be  destroyed  if  it  was  imperfect.  Rut  Mr.  Ruskin 
thought  differently.  According  to  him  Turner  referred,  not  to 
its  artistic,  but  its  spiritual  use  and  completeness.  "  The  mean- 
ing of  the  entire  book,"  he  wrote  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Modern 
Painters,  "was  symbolized  in  the  frontispiece,  which  he  engraved 
with  his  own  hand.  '  Tyro  at  Sunset,'  with  the  '  Rape  of 
Europa,'  indicating  the  symbolism  of  the  decay  of  Europe  by 
that  of  Tjre,  its  beauty  passing  away  into  terror  and  judgment 
(Europa  being  the  mother  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus)."  Un- 
fortunately no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  understand  the  Liber  a  bit 
better  for  this  revelation  of  its  real  meaning,  for  not  one  of  the  plates 
Seems  to  have  any  connexion  whatever  with  that  decay  of  Europe 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  regards  as  the  main  idea  of  the  whole  work. 
It  is  a  strange  instance  of  the  power  of  mere  words  well  wielded 
that  this  impressive  sentence,  in  which  there  is  not  a  grain  of 
sense,  should  have  imposed  on  the  intellect  of  thousands.  It  has 
not  imposed,  however,  on  that  of  Mr.  Stopford  Rrooke,  who, 
though  an  ardent  follower  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  gives  a  much  more 
sensible  interpretation  of  the  frontispiece.  In  his  little  essay  on  this 
plate  all  Mr.  Brooke's  qualities  as  a  writer  are  seen  at  their  best. 
Some  of  bis  descriptions  of  nature,  especially  of  skies,  as  that  of 
the  "  Peat-bog,"  are  more  impressive,  and  he  occasionally  reaches 
a  higher  note  of  poetry,  as  in  his  admirable  description  of  the 
"  Rizpah '' ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  piece  of  work  in  the 
book  more  free  from  flaw  than  this  first  essay.  Rut,  though  Mr. 
Stopford  Rrooke  has  wisely  refused  to  interpret  t  he  Liber  Studiorum 
with  reference  to  the  decay  of  Europe,  he  has  been  much  fascinated 
with  the  sentimental  views  of  the  great  writer,  and  has  adopted 
Lis  method  of  interpretation  and  his  views  as  to  the  profundities  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  underlie  every  touch  of  Turner's  etching- 
needle  and  scraper.    He  Las  pored  over  every  plate  until  it  Las 
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seemed  to  him  full  of  occult  suggestion,  and  every  notion  which 
has  entered  his  mind  during  the  process  he  has  fathered  upon  the 
artist.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  expresses  some  distrust  as  to  the 
infallibility  of  this  process,  and  fears  his  interpretation  may  be 
fanciful  ;  but  as  a  rule  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
Turner  thought  this  and  felt  that  when  this  or  that  plate  was  in 
progress.  Sometimes,  even  when  admitting  a  doubt  as  to  a 
particular  view,  his  deductions  from  it  are  couched  in  positive 
language.  This  course  of  criticism  is,  of  course,  very  fascinating; 
it  leads  to  indulgence  of  sentimental  fancy  and  to  a  great  deal  ol 
pretty  writing ;  but  it  is  very  unsafe,  and  its  tendency  is  to  a 
general  extravagance  of  language  which  is  apt  to  appear  lidiculous 
to  some  minds,  especially  when  the  whole  of  an  impassioned 
effusion  is  found  to  be  based  upon  error.  Dr.  Pusey  once  con- 
gratulated the  High  Church  party  on  the  death  of  "  unction." 
Unfortunately  it  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  eloquence  of 
art  critics  like  Mr.  Rrooke. 

One  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  views  is  that  Turner  was  profoundly 
affected  with  the  squalid  aud  hopeless  misery  of  the  poor  in 
England;  and  that  this  is  one  of  tl  e  "lessons"  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum,  especially  in  the  plates  known  as  "Hedging  and 
Ditching,'"  The  Watermill,"  and  "  The  Rridge  and  Cows."  About 
"  The  Waterrnill "  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  this  plate  Turner 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  decay  and  poverty  almost  Hogarthian  in  its 
power  and  completeness.  Rut  this  gloomy  view  of  mill-life  is 
corrected  by  the  blithe,  busy,  and  well  kept  up  "  Pembury 
Mill."  In  "  Hedging  and  Ditching  "  the  figures  are  ugly,  but  they 
are  warmly  if  meanly  dressed,  and  one  of  the  men  uprooting  the 
willow  has  quite  a  lively  expression,  as  if  he  were  cutting  a  joke. 
In  the  Gainsborough  picture  it  is  surely  fancy  to  say  that  the 
children  are  decrepid  and  fever-struck,  aud  that  one  of  them  is 
lame.  The  seated  boy  in  the  foreground  is  certainly  well-grown 
and  fat.  As  to  the  other  pictures,  like  "  Peat  Rog "  and 
"  Solway  Moss,"  which  are  adduced  as  instances  of  Turner's 
melancholy  view  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  figures  are  simply 
appropriate  to  the  scene.  Turner  was  born  poor,  and  when  he 
became  rich  he  preferred  to  live  in  a  squalid  manner  ;  he  had  no 
horror  of  hard  work  or  dirt,  of  coarse  lave  or  mean  clothes,  and  it 
is  unreasonable  to  ascribe  to  him  on  the  evidence  of  these  few 
plates  any  of  that  pathetic  musing'  over  the  restricted  lives  and 
mental  destitution  of  the  labouring  classes  which  is  a  product  of 
later  philosophy.  Iu  his  pathetic  comments  on  these  plates  Mr. 
Stopford  Rrooke  outdoes  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  children  in  "  The 
Rridge  and  Cows  "  "are  sickly,  stunted,  idle,  without  pleasure 
even  in  their  play."  The  mill  "  is  poor,  the  water  of  the  stream  is 
scanty.  It  grinds  the  com  only  o  f  those  whose  heavy  toil  struyyles 
to  keep  life  yoiny  from  day  to  day,  and  v;ho  will  decay  and  end  like 
the  dead  willoiv  beneath  the  bank."  If  Turner  complained  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  put  ideas  into  his  pictures  that  were  never  in  his 
head,  what  would  he  say  of  Mr.  Stopford  Rrooke  !J  The  men 
in  the  "  Hedging  and  Ditching  "  are  "  crippled  with  rheumatism, 
bound  for  a  bed-ridden  old  age,  without  imagination,  without 
comfort,  without  hope."  Two  of  them  "are  more  like  North 
American  Indians  than  Englishmen  "  ;  but  "rough  and  coarse  as 
the  figures  are,  they  are  not  vulgar.  They  are  of  the  earth,  and 
have  the  dignity  of  the  earth.  Slowly,  steadily,  they  toil,  and  the 
place  of  the  tree  they  are  now  uprooting  will  before  long  be  ready 
to  feed  the  flocks  or  to  grow  the  food  of  man."  This  sort  of  writing 
is  well  calculated  to  draw  tears  from  impressible  young  ladies,  but 
it  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  Turner  and  the  Liber  Studiorum 
as  with  North  American  Indians  themselves. 

Rut  it  is  perhaps  iu  Mr.  Rrooke's  description  of  "  The  "Watermill " 
that  we  see  most  clearly  how  deeply  he  has  been  influenced  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  and  to  what  lengths  his  imagination  will  lead  him 
when  be  is  bent  on  melancholy  moralizing.  Mr.  Ruskin  describes 
the  mill  as  "  itself  a  ruin,  mud-built  at  first,  now  propped  on 
both  sides,"  and  speaks  of  "  the  planks  torn  from  its  cattle-shed." 
This  is  not  pathetic  enough  for  Mr.  Rrooke.  According  to  him, 
the  mill  "  was  born  old,  and  in  decay."  The  cow  is  "  wretched," 
and  the  planks  of  its  shed  have  "  been  torn  away  for  Jiriny." 
Mr.  Ruskin  writes  of  "  the  old  millstone — useless  for  many  a 
day — half  buried  in  slime  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,"  a  description 
which  is  a  pretty  strong  instance  of  forced  and  false  pathos, 
as  an  old  millstone  put  outside  a  mill  is  no  sign  of  destitution, 
and  slime  is  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most 
prosperous  mill-streams.  Rut  Mr.  Rrooke  improves  even  upon 
this,  and  says  "  the  old  mill-stone  lies  against  the  mill  sunken 
iu  the  wet  mud,  so  wet,  that  it  partly  reflects  the  stone."  Rut, 
to  do  Mr.  Stopford  Rrooke  justice,  he  is  as  ecstatic  in  his  joy 
as  in  Lis  sorrow.  At  happy  Pembury  Mill  "  the  great  burdocU 
leaves  grow  in  the  wash  of  the  waterwheel  as  if  they  had  the 
secret  of  perfect  health."  Mr.  Rrooke  knows  (what  does  he  not. 
know  ?)  that  "  the  vine  has  been  planted  by  the  grandfather  of 
the  miller,  and  a  hundred  tales  belong  to  it.  The  place  is  aware 
of  itself  and  of  the  manifold  human  lives  that  have  grown  in  it." 
"  It  is  always  at  Lome,  and  has  its  own  sweet  conteut  with  its 
own  labours  and  its  own  pleasures.  And  the  sunlight  comes, 
softly  winnowed  through  the  foliage  of  the  grove,  and  pours 
through  the  open  door  with  tender  warmth  and  blessing.  The 
cloud  of  floating  meal  takes  up  its  glimmer,  and  bears  it  into 
every  recess  of  the  mill,  touchiug  wheel  and  wall  and  floor  and 
the  sacks  all  in  a  row  with  its  grace  and  praise."  We  confess 
that  in  this  and  many  another  passage  Mr.  Stopford  Rrooke 
not  only  fails  to  interpret  the  artist  to  us,  but  leaves  us  in 
doubt  as  to  his  own  meaning.  Does  he  mean  that  the  meal 
carries  the  sunlight  into  every  recess  of  the  mill,  and  does  it  or 
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the  sun  touch  tbo  sicks  nil  of  a  row  with  its  or  tho  sun's  grace 
and  praise  P  .  . 

Mr.  Brooke's  book  swarms  with  passages  liko  this,  nnd  it  is 
melancholv  to  see  a  writer  with  so  much  culture,  talent,  and  fine 
feeling  not  only  content,  but  apparently  delighted,  to  write  them. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  melancholy  to  think  that  tho  standard  ol 
taste  of  readers  is  becoming  more  and  more  adjusted  to  this  high- 
l'alntin'  nonsense.  Mr.  Brooke  is  capable  of  far  bettor  things, 
and  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry 
nnd  ingenuity,  of  knowledge,  observation,  and  insight  in  these 
Notes  on  the  Liber  Studlorum,  nnd  wo  liko  his  frank  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  In  printing  Mr. 
Buskin's  notes  beside  his  own  he  has  al*o  shown  a  courage  wo 
ndmire,  for  he  must  know  that  the  prose  of  any  living  writer  looks 
pale  nnd  forceless  beside  them.  lie  is  no  doubt  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  many  things,  but  for  nothing  more  than  that 
elevated  tone  which  keeps  clear  of  all  that  is  mean  and  com- 
monplace. But  he  also  owes  to  Mr.  Ruskin  that  positiveness,  that 
strained  sentiment,  that  habitual  use  of  immoderate  language, 
that  assumption  of  acquaintance  with  the  hidden  secrets  of 
Turner's  mind,  nnd  thoso  floods  of  emotional  rhetoric  which  too 
often  make  his  most  serious  and  careful  labour  a  fitter  subject  for 
ridicule  than  for  praise. 


DIVINITY  BOORS.* 

DR.  JAMIESON,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  has  undertaken,  in  his  Discussions  on  the  Atone- 
ment, the  somewhat  ambitious  task  of  discovering  "a  scientific 
basis "  for  that  doctrine,  and  clearing  it  of  all  "  mystery  " 
or  "mysterious  element"  whatever.  He  insists  that  the  Re- 
formation left  the  question  "far  too  loosely  defined" — meaning 
apparently  too  strictly  defined  in  a  wrong  sense — and  hence 
"  Protestantism,  with  its  numberless  sections  and  subsections, 
stands  at  this  moment  as  a  broken  cistern,"  or,  as  he  puts  it  else- 
where, "  the  Church  of  Protestantism  has  equally  failed  with  the 
Church  of  Romanism  in  the  sanctification  of  the  world."  With 
Roman  theology,  however,  or  indeed  with  Catholic  theology  in 
any  sense  of  the  term,  Dr.  Jamieson  appears  to  have  no  ac- 
quaintance at  all,  though  he  has  carefully  examined  a  good  deal  of 
what  has  been  said  by — chieQy  very  recent  —  Protestant  divines 
on  his  special  theme.  The  volume  takes  the  not  very  convenient 
shape  of  a  dialogue  between  two  disputants,  Messrs.  Stay  well  and 
Freshfield,  the  latter  of  whom  represents  the  author's  views.  It 
is  of  course  impossible  here  to  follow  him  through  an  elaborate, 
and  we  must  add  needlessly  prolix,  discussion  extending  over 
more  than  500  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  which  moreover  does 
not  by  any  means  gain  in  clearness  by  its  prolixity.  It  seems  to 
be  his  leading  aim  to  repudiate  the  notion  that  our  Lord  became 
"our  substitute,"  or  that  His  death  was  "vicarious";  if  we 
rightly  understand  him,  indeed,  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  any 
necessary  part  of  His  atoning  work.  To  some  extent  Dr. 
Jamieson's  view  is  an — evidently  unconscious — recurrence  to  the 
patristic  as  distinguished  from  the  dominant  Reformation  teaching 
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on  tho  subject.  Certainly  the  Fathers  regarded  the  death  of 
Christ,  not  as  an  isolated  act,  but  as  "  the  climax  of  a  sacrificial 
life  "—dating  by  the  way  from  His  birth,  not  His  "baptism  in 
the  Jordan" — and  would  also  have  agreed  with  our  author  that 
ordinary  Protestant  theology  "  does  not  make  enough  of  the 
Incarnation."  But  still  wo  suspect  that  they  would  have  re- 
garded his  eslimato  of  tho  whole  question  as  an  imperfect,  if  not  a 
heterodox,  one,  and  they  would  decidedly  have  condemned  his 
rejection  of  all  idea  of  mystery  iu  it.  How  far  it  accords  with 
the  W  estminster  Confession  we  do  not  presume  to  determine,  but 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  diil'ers  totO  caio  from  the  traditional 
typo  of  Presbyterian  belief.  As  a  substantial  contribution  to 
theological  "science"  tho  book  has  no  high  value,  but  it  is 
remarkable,  considering  the  author's  position,  as  a  sign  of  tho 
times.  Tho  Appendix  contains  detailed  criticisms  on  tho  views 
of  Dr.  Dale,  Dr.  Crawford,  and  Dr.  Candlish. 

It  is  literally  true,  or  nearly  so,  that  "overy  schoolboy  knows" 
Mr.  Paley  to  be  one  ot  the  first  of  liviug  Greek  scholars  in  this 
country.  But  not  only  is  Greek  scholarship  a  different  thing 
from  theological  knowledge,  but  classical  diil'ers  so  widely  from 
Hellenistic  Greek  that  proficiency  in  the  one  is  no  necessary 
guarantee  for  capacity  in  dealing  with  the  other.  When  there- 
fore Mr.  Paley  claims  for  his  Verbatim  Translation  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  that  it  is  the  work  of  "  a  Greek  scholar,"  who  is  free 
from  the  trammels  of  "the  trained  theologian,"  and  "despises  the 
suppressio  vcri  which  is  but  too  characteristic  of  professed  ortho- 
doxy," the  imprimatur  he  has  given  to  his  volume  cannot  bo 
accepted  without  reserve.  Certainly  if  he  is,  as  we  had  supposed, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  he  may  fairly  claim  exemption  from  any  undue 
bias  in  favour  of  his  own  Church  ;  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  sneer 
at  "  the  principle  of  mere  mechanical  word-change  "  on  which  the 
Vulgate  version  is  constructed,  and  to  suggest  that  the  famous 
passage  so  often  quoted  in  defence  of  priestly  absolution  (John  xx. 
23)  may  be  simply  "intended  to  convey  the  gil't  of  healing."  But 
there  is  an  anti-theological  as  well  as  a  theological  bias,  and  from 
that  the  volume  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all  exempt.  Nor 
will  all  scholars  bo  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Paley 's  unqualilied 
estimate,  borrowed  from  Drs.  Westcott  and  llort,  of  the  "  supreme 
excellence  of  the  Vatican  MS.,"  from  which  he  has  made  his 
translation.  We  believe  that  view  ourselves  to  be  a  very  one- 
sided one,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  question  is  at  all 
events  still  sub  judice.  Nor  can  the  translation  itself  be  said  to 
supply  any  sullicient  justification  of  its  raison  d'et?-e.  Of  the 
musical  rhythm  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and  the  inferiority  in 
that  respect — whatever  other  merits  it  may  posse;s — of  the 
Revised  Version,  there  can  be  no  question.  Mr.  Paley 's  trans- 
lation is  unrhythmical  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  being  almost 
unreadable,  and  it  does  not,  to  say  the  least,  compensate  in  clear- 
ness for  what  it  loses  in  musical  expression.  Take,  as  a  specimen, 
the  two  opening  verses  of  the  Gospel:  "In  the  beginning  was 
the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  in  relation  to  God,  and  the  Logos 
was  Cod.  It  was  he  (sic)  who  at  the  first  stood  in  relation  to 
God." 

Dr.  Cheyne,  the  Oriel  Professor  of  Interpretation  at  Oxford,  has 
long  been  well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  critical  scholars  in  this 
country  who  has  made  Old  Testament  exegesis  his  speciality.  His 
present  volume  deals  with  the  book  of  Job  and  three  of  the  live 
books  commonly  attributed  to  Solomon,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  to  all  of  which  however  he  assigns  a  much  later  date. 
While  he  strenuously  asserts  the  canonical  authority  of  the  books 
found  in  the  canon — of  Ecclesiasticus,  regarded  in  the  Roman 
Church  as  deutero-canonical,  he  speaks  more  doubtfully — it  is  not 
very  clear  in  what  sense  he  accepts  their  inspiration.  The  writers 
of  Job,  of  whom  he  thinks  there  were  several,  are  said  to  be 
"  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Israel's  holy  religion  " — a  phrase  ot  very 
ambiguous  meaning — the  Jewish  Prophets  "  obtained  (or  seemed 
to  obtain)  their  convictions  by  a  message  or  revelation  from  with- 
out," and  elsewhere  "  the  episode  of  the  speaking  ass  "  is  explained 
as  "  a  sportive,  quasi-historical  version  of  a  popular  fable."  On 
this  whole  question  Dr.  Cheyne's  readers  may  fairly  desiderate  a 
more  explicit  statement  of  his  views.  But  on  questions  of  critical 
scholarship  he  is  ou  his  own  ground,  and  none  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  can  fail  to  derive  valuable  information  from  his 
pages,  into  which  he  has  compressed  in  clear  and  readable  form 
the  results  of  much  thought  and  patient  research,  whether  or  not 
they  are  prepared  to  accept  all  his  conclusions.  A  detailed 
criticism  or  even  analysis  of  his  treatment  would  be  impossible 
within  our  present  limits.  But  we  may  note  that  he  fixes  the  period 
between  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  as  the  probable  date  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  thinks  it  was  composed  more  or  less  under  foreign  influ- 
ences. Proverbs  he  holds  to  have  been  written  partly  towards  the 
close  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  partly  after  the  Captivity. 
Ecclesiastes  also  ho  places  after  the  Captivity,  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C. ;  Ecclesiasticus  ho  regards  as  written  iu  Hebrew — 
not,  like  Wisdom,  in  Greek — about  two  centuries  is.c. 

The  Sermon  on  The  Elder  Sov,  which  gives  its  title  to  Dr. 
Jellett's  volume,  is  by  no  means  the  most  interesting  or  charac- 
teristic in  the  collection.  We  do  not  indeed  think  any  of  the  six 
Sermons  on  the  Parables,  suggestive  as  they  certainly  are,  so 
striking  as  some  of  those  on  Old  Testament  subjects,  where  the 
author  is  evidently  at  his  best.  In  purely  theological  teaching  he 
is  not  at  his  best,  and  does  not  give  one  the  impression  of  having 
cared  to  pay  much  attention  to  such  studies.  While  for  instance 
ho  insists  throughout  on  the  Atonement  as  "  the  distinguishing 
doctrine  of  Christianity,"  nothing  could  well  be  more  meagre  auO. 
inadequate  than  his  doctrinal  treatment  of  it  in  the  Sermon 
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specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  however  correct  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Neither  again  could  we  acquiesce  without  much  reserve  iu  the 
somewhat  arbitrary  doctrinal  conclusions  of  the  Sermon  on  Re- 
morse— one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  volume — whether  or 
no  it  is  intended  inter  alia  as  an  incidental  apology  for  Universalism, 
which  is  left  uncertain.  It  is  in  its  ethical  teaching,  and  its 
method  of  dealing  with  alleged  ethical  difficulties  of  the  Old 
Testament — as  in  the  discourse  on  Ri/.pah — that  the  strength  of 
the  volume  lies.  And  we  seem  to  trace  in  it  sometimes  an 
implicit  protest  against  certain  so-called  Evangelical  views— e.g. 
of  the  "  Supralapsarian  "  kind — which  the  author  has  not  im- 
probably found  too  prevalent  in  his  own  Communion.  We  may 
specify,  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  sort  of  ethical  teaching  we 
spoke  of,  the  Sermon  on  "  Empty,  Swept,  and  Garnished."  There 
are  again  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  sense  in  which  it  is, 
and  is  not,  true  that  "  politics  should  be  excluded  from  the  pulpit." 
Dr.  Jellett  is  equally  happy  in  pointing  out  how  the  charge  of 
intolerance  brought,  not  wholly  without  justilication,  against 
earnest  believers  in  dogmatic  Christianity  is  in  truth  applicable 
in  its  measure  to  all  earnest  belief,  whether  religious,  political,  or 
other;  "for  intolerance  is  the  price  which  imperfect  human  nature 
has  to  pay  for  earnestness  in  anything  xuhich  can  be  made  the  subject 
of  controversy^  while  it  is  easy  enough  to  be  tolerant  where  you 
are  careless,  and  "  men  can  be  very  tolerant  in  theology  and  very 
intolerant  in  politics."  Nothing  again  can  be  more  admirable 
than  his  treatment  of  current  objections  to  the  miraculous  side  of 
Christianity  in  the  sermon  on  the  Resurrection.  There  is  occa- 
sionally a  certain  dryness,  not  to  say  hardness,  about  his  method 
of  handling  religious  questions,  and,  as  we  observed  before,  he 
does  not  betray  any  great  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  theology 
proper;  but  his  sermons  are  always  thoughtful  and  suggestive, 
never  commonplace,  and  rank  decidedly  much  above  the  average 
of  pulpit  homiletics. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  two  preachers  more  diverse  in  their 
temperament  and  their  standpoint  than  Dr.  Jellett  and  Canon  Scott 
Holland  ;  both  however  having  this  in  common,  that  their  sermons 
are  of  exceptional  merit  and  interest.  The  leading  idea  of  Canon 
Holland's  new  volume,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  to  disprove  "  the 
absurd  and  ignorant  commonplace,  that  Christianity  is  a  separate 
matter  from  its  dogmatic  belief" — to  show,  in  other  words,  that 
Christian  practice  postulates  and  springs  from  Christian  faith. 
This  idea  is  worked  out,  and  presented  under  various  converging 
aspects,  in  a  series  of  discourses — not  all  of  course  of  equal 
clearness  or  cogency — partly  on  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church, 
partly  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual  Christian,  the  idea 
throughout  being  to  establish  that  neither  could  the  Christian 
community  have  held  its  own  in  the  world,  nor  the  life  of  Christian 
souls  have  been  nurtured  and  sustained,  by  any  mere  scheme  of 
ethical  and  devotional  teaching,  however  perfect,  without  the 
detinite  creed  and  definite  organization  which  Christ  provided  iu 
His  Church.  To  sum  up  the  result  in  an  epigrammatic  sentence, 
which  may  at  first  sound  rather  startling,  but  is  abundantly  ex- 
plained by  the  context ;  "  Nothing  had  been  achieved  when  our 
Lord  died  on  the  Bitter  Tree.  If  His  mission  had  ended  there, 
there  would  have  been  no  such  thing  as  Christianity  in  the  world." 
In  a  former  volume  of  Sermons  on  Logic  and  Life  Mr.  Holland 
was  eloquent,  not  to  say  lyrical,  but  often  very  enigmatical  to  the 
ordinary  apprehension.  In  the  present  volume  he  is  far  clearer 
and  more  coherent,  though  hia  natural  cojria  fandi  still  seems  at 
times  to  run  away  with  him,  and  tempts  his  readers  to  wish  for  a 
more  chastened  verbiage  and  closer  sequence  of  thought. 

Dr.  Dale's  Lectures  are  not  intended  as  a  formal  Commentary, 
but  "  to  illustrate  to  a  popular  audience  the  doctrine  and  ethics  of 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,"  and  although  some  passages  of 
the  Sermons  as  originally  preached,  edifying  rather  than  expository, 
are  omitted  or  condensed  in  the  present  volume,  it  remains 
essentially  a  collection  of  sermons.  The  tone  is  that  of  moderate 
Evangelicalism,  not  at  all  Calvinistic,  and  the  author  exhibits  a 
breadth  of  thought  not  often  to  be  met  with  till  recently  among 
Nonconformist  preachers  in  such  pregnant  admissions — the  whole 
force  of  which  he  does  not  perhaps  appreciate — as  that  "  the 
Church  existed  before  the  Scripture."  On  the  other  hand  we 
naturally  find  him  turning  "  with  a  faint  shock  of  surprise,  almost  of 
disappointment  "  from  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  fourth, 
•which  deals  with  "the  unity  of  the  Church."  His  discourse  on  that 
subject,  though  it  is  the  longest,  is  one  of  the  vaguest  and  most 
rambling  in  tho  book,  and  only  reaches  the  somewhat  lame  and 
ambiguous  conclusion  that  "  Paul's  conception  "  is  of  "  unity  of 
life,  nut  of  external  organization."  Dr.  Dale  acknowledges  special 
obligations  to  Meyer  and  Bishop  Ellicott. 

Mr.  Lias  warns  us  at  the  outset  that  his  Commentary  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  reprinted  from  the  Homilelic  Magazine, 
makes  no  claim  to  originality,  but  is  a  selection  of  what  he 
thought  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  various  commentaries 
before  him.  It  was  commenced  before  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Weatcott'c  and  Mr.  Plummer's  works  on  the  subject.  Wholly 
unlike  in  plan  to  Dr.  Dale's  book,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
doctrinal  and  moral  discourses  bearing  on  different  points  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Mr.  Lias  gives  us  a  minute  verse  to 
verse  exposition  going  seriatim  through  the  four  chapters  of  St. 
John's  First  Epistle.  It  has  evidently  been  compiled  with  much 
care,  and  will  prove  very  useful  for  reference,  though  it  does  not 
pi<nes8  to  do  more  than  reproduce  and  summarize  the  labours  of 
others.  The  famous  text  of  the  Threo  Witnesses  (v.  7)  is  of 
course  rejected  as  spurious,  but  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  tone 
of  the  work  is  throughout  strictly  orthodox. 


The  anonymous  "  Historical  Scientist "  who  discusses  the 
Reformers  of  the  Roman  Empire  aims  at  giving  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  development  of  thought  which  pre- 
ceded the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  then  of  the  teaching  of 
( Shriflt  and  His  Apostles  and  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  It  is  designed  as  a  protest  against  "  the  technical, 
antiquated  style  of  mediaeval  theology "  and  its  "  mummied 
garb,"  under  which  bead  are  included  "  the  ancient  creeds  "  and 
the  miracles  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  author  is 
proud  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Strauss,  Baur,  Renan,  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  reproduce  their  "pure  and  unadulterated 
religion."  We  need  hardly  say  that  bis  estimate  of  the  mission 
and  person  of  our  Lord  is  a  purely  humanitarian  one ;  His  mission 
was  restricted  to  the  Jews,  while  "  Paul  was  the  reformer  to  the 
Empire."  There  is  nothing  in  the  substance  of  the  little  volume 
which  will  be  new  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  German 
rationalist  divines  of  our  own  day,  and  nothing  particularly 
attractive  in  its  style. 

The  "Scientist"  gives  his  special  imprimatur  to  Mr.  Haweis, 
whose  Pictures  of  Paul  stands  next  on  our  list.  It  is  pleasanter 
reading  than  his  Story  of  the  Four,  just  as  Renan's  work  on  the 
Apostles  is  pleasanter  or  le3s  unpleasant  reading  than  his  Vie  de 
Jesus,  partly  because  the  subject  gives  more  legitimate  scope  for 
his  peculiar  style  of  word-painting,  partly  because  for  obvious 
reasons  it  oilers  less  occasion  for  language  "  offensive  to  piou3 
ears."  At  the  same  time  there  is  too  much  here  of  the  Acts,  as 
there  wa3  of  the  Gospels,  "  done  into  Daily  Telegraph.''  One  of 
the  most  effective — we  were  going  to  say  of  the  purpurei  panni, 
but  the  volume  is  made  up  of  that  article — is  the  sketch  of  the 
storm  and  shipwreck,  which  reads,  and  is  evidently  meant  to 
read,  like  a  cutting  from  the  "  own  correspondent "  of  a  modern 
newspaper.  Mr.  Haweis  considers  that  only  two  writers  before 
himself  have  "  seized  the  personality  of  Paul " — namely,  Luther 
and  Mr.  Jowett.  His  closing  chapters  on  Pauline  theology  a 
judicious  reader  may  with  much  profit  omit. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  pictorial  Mr.  Haweis  to  the  Wesleyan 
Mr.  Morgan's  pious,  if  not  very  original  or  suggestive,  Papers  on 
New  Testament  Subjects.  The  volume  seems  well  adapted  for  its 
professed  object  of  assisting  Sunday  School  teachers  in  their 
work.  Its  theology  is  of  course  on  the  line  of  orthodox  Pro- 
testantism. 

Father  Bridgett,  the  Redemptorist — himself,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, a  convert  from  Unitarianism — has  brought  out  a  third 
edition  of  his  Ritual  of  the  Neio  Testament,  which  is  designed  to 
convince  Protestants  that  a  splendid  and  symbolical  worship  is 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Bible.  The  main 
gist  of  his  argument  would  be  accepted,  and  has  indeed  been  more 
or  less  employed,  by  Anglican  divines,  and  hence  the  author 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  such  writers  as  Bishop  Andrewes. 
The  work  has  been  for  many  years  before  the  public  and  does  not 
now  require  any  detailed  review,  but  we  may  observe  that  the 
method  of  reasoning  is  clear  and  consecutive,  and  the  tone  is 
happily  free  from  controversial  asperity. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Present  Day  Tracts  contains  papers  by 
various  writers  on  the  Atonement,  Resurrection,  Buddhism, 
Comtism,  and  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  Ethics  of  Evolution. 
All  of  these  will  repay  perusal,  but  the  last  on  Evolution,  by 
Mr.  Iverach,  appears  to  us  the  most  interesting  and  important  of 
the  series. 

Mr.  Baring  Gould's  seven  sermons  on  the  Way  of  Sorrows  deal 
with  so  many  successive  points  in  the  Passion,  beginning  with  the 
Scourging  and  ending  with  the  arrival  at  Calvary.  The  treatment 
is  graphic  and  suggestive  as  well  as  devotional,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  gratuitous  parade  of  learning  which  is  never  absent 
from  the  author's  least  ambitious  efforts. 

There  is  nothing  to  call  for  special  notice  in  Sermons  for  the 
People,  by  five  different  contributors,  of  whom  the  best  known  are 
Mr.  Ilutchings,  formerly  Subwarden  of  ('lower,  and  Mr.  Ponsouby. 
They  are  simple,  instructive,  and  devout,  but  do  not  for  the  most 
part  rise  above  the  ordinary  level. 

Mr.  Hobson's  paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  are 
clear  and  generally  to  the  purpose.  We  do  not  see  why  he 
should  have  inserted  the  ambiguous,  not  to  say  nugatory,  rubric 
which  "  it  was  proposed  to  add  "  at  the  Savoy  Conference  of  1689, 
but  which  for  very  sufficient  reasons  was  not  added.  It  really 
implies  that  the  Creed  is  a  superfluity,  if  not  an  impertinence. 

The  Little  Ones'  Textbook  is  a  collection  of  single-verse  hymns 
for  children  in  the  nursery,  modelled  apparently  on  Dr.  Watts ; 
there  are  some  rather  pretty  illustrations. 

Under  the  title  of  Song  of  Ascents  Mr.  Minton-Senhouse  has 
published  six  short  practical  sermons  preached  at  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  Putney,  to  which  are  appended  a  few 
hymns  collected  from  various  sources. 

Mr.  Forbes- Winslow's  Fulness  of  Redeeming  Love  is  a  reprint 
of  a  little  volume  originally  published  under  the  title  of  "  A  Full, 
a  Free,  and  a  Present  Salvation."  It  is  Evangelical  and  perhaps 
a  little  rhapsodical  in  tone,  but  we  are  assured  in  the  preface  that 
it  has  been  found  "  helpful  to  souls,"  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
dispute  it. 

The  author  of  the  "  Series  of  Progressive  Meditations  "  entitled 
The  Banner  of  the  King  considers  that  a  perusal  of  that  volume, 
though  it  is  "  not  designed  to  breathe  all  his  thoughts  on  these 
high  and  holy  themes,"  will  at  least  make  the  reader  "a  better, 
and  far  more  consistent,  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Kings." 
We  hope  his  anticipations  may  be  justified  by  the  event. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Duncombo  has  added  one  more  to  the  innumerable 
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manuals  of  Household  Prayer,  which  claims  to  ho  mainly  taken 
from  the  Prayer-booh  and  from  a  volume  of  Family  Prayer  com- 
piled by  the  late  Dean  Hook.  It  has  an  advanfago  ovor  tho 
average  run  of  such  compilations  ns  being  more  liturgical  in 
structure  and  broken  up  into  comparatively  short  collects. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is  well  known  for  ono  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  in  tho  Church  of  England,  but  a  great  preacher 
is  not  necessarily  a  great  theologian,  though  there  is  no  reason  why 
both  qualities  should  not  be  united  in  the  same  person.  And  we 
cannot  say  that  his  littlo  tractate — enlarged,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, from  a  Sermon  on  the  Atonement — exhibits  much  grasp  of 
theological  lore.  It  is  far  too  brief  indeed  to  do  more  than  touch 
on  the  outlines  of  a  vast  subject,  and  indeed  the  author  him- 
self tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  passed  by  the  history  of  the 
doctrine,  its  relations  to  Jewish  and  Pagan  Sacrifices,  and  to  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Sacraments,  as  well  as  the  terms  used  in 
Scripture  to  describe  it.  That  sounds  rather  like  Hamlet  with  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  left  out.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  found 
room  for  chapters  on  Sin,  which  is  an  assumed  preliminary,  and 
on  Forgiveness,  which  is  a  result  of  the  Atonement.  However,  the 
little  treatise  is  clearly  expressed  and  serviceable  for  its  professed 
purpose,  of  showing  that  the  ordinary  objections  urged  are  not 
valid  against  the  doctrine  in  the  form  it  takes  in  Scripture  and  the 
Creeds  of  the  Church.  The  Bishop  is  plainly  right  in  saying  that 
we  are  not  required  by  these  authorities  "  to  defend  any  particular 
theory  of  the  Atonement,"  and  that  the  two  principles  it  really 
does  involve,  of  some  "  hindrance  in  the  nature  of  things  "  to  the 
unconditional  pardon  of  sin,  and  its  removal  by  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ,  are  not  only  not  per  se  inconceivable  or  "  immoral,"  but  do 
in  fact  correspond  with  the  suggestions  of  reason  and  conscience. 
On  some  points  of  detail  we  cannot  follow  him  ;  he  seems  to  us, 
e.g.  to  exaggerate  the  contrast  between  the  Pajjan  and  Christian 
idea  of  sacrifice,  and  thereby  unduly  to  depreciate  the  witness  of 
the  former  to  the  need  of  atonement,  nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that 
"  the  substitution  of  an  unwilling  victim  "  was  a  necessary  part  of 
it ;  the  self-devotion,  for  instance,  of  Antigone  or  Decius,  and  in 
later  times — according  to  the  most  plausible  version  of  the  story — 
of  Antinous,  was  voluntary.  But  the  Bishop's  main  contention 
is  the  precise  opposite  of  Dr.  Jamieson's ;  instead  of  seeking  to 
divest  the  subject  of  all  mystery,  he  insists  that  its  ultimate  ex- 
planation is  rooted  in  a  mystery  not  at  all  contravening  our  reason, 
but  which  we  cannot  expect  here  to  unravel.  And  so  far,  anyhow, 
he  appears  to  us  to  be  clearly  in  the  right. 


NOVELS.* 

jy'ATIA  is  not  one  of  the  great  works  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Count  Leon  Tolstoi  famous  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  not  an  historical  drama,  like  War  and  Peace ;  nor  a 
crowded  and  brilliant  picture  of  social  life,  like  Anna  Karenine. 
Katia  is  a  short  novel  in  one  small  volume,  with  but  two  leading 
characters,  and  these  sketched  in  more  with  a  view  to  presenting 
certain  relations  which  they  hold  to  each  other  than  with  any  idea  of 
complete  conception.  The  story  is  exceedingly  simple  in  plot  and 
incident,  and  is  narrated  by  Katia  herself  in  a  style  almost  bald. 
It  holds,  however,  an  undercurrent  of  subtle  sentiment  and  sug- 
gestions of  deep  study  of  the  obscurer  parts  of  human  experi- 
ence, which,  though  not  elaborated,  are  profoundly  interesting. 
It  is,  like  most  Russian  stories,  melancholy.  Pessimists  as  regards 
this  world,  and  sceptical  as  to  any  other,  the  Russians  are  a 
melancholy  race.  Their  utter  acquiescence  in  hopelessness  is  at 
times  almost  abject.  Their  "  world-grief"  is  crushing  in  its  efl'ect 
on  daily  life,  and  it  makes  their  literature,  in  so  far  as  their 
literature  reflects  it,  extraordinarily  depressing.  How  far  the 
effect  of  the  national  struggle  towards  political  freedom  may  go  in 
imparting  energy  and  hopefulness  to  their  writers  is  a  yet  un- 
solved problem.  Count  Leon  Tolstoi  is  a  great  writer  and  thinker, 
but  his  books  are  fatalistic  and  saddening.  In  Katia,  however, 
there  are  little  views  into  quiet  interiors  and  sketches  of  liussian 
country  life  which  are  charming.  The  old  country-house  of 
Pokrovski,  with  its  three  feminine  inmates,  its  kindly  old  ser- 
vants, and  rural  conditions  of  existence,  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
most  unaffected  way  by  Katia's  simple  story.  Still  better  is  the 
old-fashioned  mansion  of  Sergius  Mikailovitch,  Nikolski,  where 
Tatiana  Semenovna  reigns  after  the  manner  of  the  old  school  and 
keeps  up  the  household  traditions  of  generations.  It  is  in  the 
married  life  of  Sergius  and  Katia  that  we  are  made  aware  of  the 
sunken  rocks  over  which  this  current  of  well-ordered  life  flows  so 
easily.  The  struggle  between  the  mature  philosophy  of  the 
middle-aged  husband,  broken  into  for  a  time  by  the  ardour  of  his 
passion  for  his  young  wife,  and  the  eager,  pleasure-craving,  but 
pure  nature  of  Katia  herself,  is  brief,  but  tragic— not  less  tragic 
because  it  ends  in  peace  and  acquiescence  on  both  sides.  It  is  the 
acquiescence  of  renunciation,  the  peace  of  abandoned  hope.  The 
rest  of  their  lives  is  duty  and  content;  and  it  is  the  proof  of  the 
profoundness  of  Count  Tolstoi's  mournful  view  of  human  existence 
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that  their  content  and  duty  sown  so  irremediably  sad.  "  Life  is 
no  longer  for  us,"  they  say  ;  "  it  is  for  our  children."  Tho  present 
version  of  Katia  is  a  translation  from  a  translation,  an  English 
version  of  tho  French  rendering  from  tho  liussian.  Tho  French 
translation  used  has  been  presumably  that  by  M.  d'l  lauferivo, 
although  it  is  not  so  stated.  The  present  English  edition  is  issued 
by  authority  of  tho  Russian  author. 

Major  and  Minor  is  a  fairly  readable  novel  in  threo  volumes 
which  would  have  been  more  readablo  in  two.  Tho  best  thing  to 
bo  said  of  it  is  that  the  writer  knows  the  sort  of  people — ordinary 
English  middle-class  people — ho  is  writing  about,  and  does  not 
make  mistakes  about  them.  Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  vague 
feeling  of  disappointment  with  which  tho  last  volume  is  laid 
down  is  that  some  previous  novels  by  the  same  writer  have  been 
more  romantic.  Major  and  Minor  is  not  romantic,  although  un- 
usual incidents  occur  which  rai^ht  have  been  romantically  treated. 
Sir  Brian  Segrave  is  an  irritable,  ill-tempered  old  man,  but  a 
gentleman.  He  Hies  into  unjust  passions  with  everybody,  but  ho 
makes  haste  to  apologize  and  atone  to  his  inferiors  as  soon  as  his 
temper  is  over.  In  one  of  these  fits  of  unreasonable  rage  he 
makes  a  will,  disinheriting  his  eldest  son  in  favour  of  the 
younger;  making  Brian,  in  fact,  the  "minor"  in  place  of  Gilbert. 
The  deed  is  scarcely  done  when  Sir  Brian  wishes  it  undone, 
tells  both  the  people  chiefly  interested  he  does  so  wish  it,  and 
arranges  to  come  to  London  to  reinstate  his  eldest  born  in  his 
proper  and  perfectly  well-deserved  place.  However,  this,  as  we 
all  know,  is  what  could  never  happen  in  a  novel.  A  slip  of 
the  treacherous  Devonshire  sand-cliff  ends  Sir  Brian's  purposes  of 
all  kinds  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned.  Gilbert  the  "  minor" 
ignores,  and  even  denies,  any  knowledge  of  his  father's  latest 
wishes,  and  keeps  the  property.  Brian  and  Gilbert  are  both 
rather  milk-and-watery.  Gilbert's  evil  dispositions  are  enfeebled 
by  the  dilution,  and  Brian  is  even  weaker  in  his  excellence  than 
his  brother.  Brian  is  a  musician,  and  in  his  destitution  he  turns 
for  support  to  his  beloved  art.  This,  however,  like  other  artistic 
capacities  of  an  amateur  kind,  proves  to  be  a  better  walking-stick 
than  crutch,  and  it  fails  to  sustain  the  young  man  until  he  has 
come  by  other  means  into  a  competence.  When  he  no  longer 
needs  it,  he  is  enabled  to  produce  a  successful  comic  opera.  Mr. 
Norris  is  generous  enough  to  give  the  plot  of  The  King's  Veto, 
and  much  of  the  scenic  arrangement,  which  furnishes  amusing 
reading-,  and  may  give  hints  to  a  young  composer.  The  further 
adventures  of  the  brothers,  who  are  probable  persons  enough,  each 
in  his  way,  may  be  sought  for  in  the  bonk  itself.  A  certain  weak- 
ness in  the  constitution  of  these  heroes  is  not  compensated  for  by 
the  remarkable  hardness  and  steely  brilliance  of  Miss  Beatrice 
Huntley,  the  heroine.  She  is  a  beauty,  and  furthermore  an  heiress ; 
which  last  fact  she  never  seems  to  forget,  though  she  does  not 
show  it  in  the  common  way.  Her  mode  of  punishing  Gilbert 
Segrave  for  his  shabby  treatment  of  his  eldest  brother  is  one  which 
will  hardly  recommend  itself.  In  spite  of  all  these  failings,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Norris's  is  an  amusing  and  well-written  storv,  never 
falling  below  a  certain  average  of  merit,  if  never  rising  much 
above  it. 

Mr.  Daniel  Dormer,  the  writer  of  The  Mesmerist's  Secret,  has — 
in  the  present  instance  at  least — not  been  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  direction  in  his  literary  efforts.  A  nice  sentimental  little  novel 
of  schoolgirl  life  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  within  his  means. 
The  girls'  school,  kept  by  Mme.  R6nan  on  the  Bouvelard  Bineau 
at  INeuilly,  Edmie  Edsen,  her  English  governess,  Edith  Trevor, 
her  pupil,  and  Mile.  Lepoids,  "  little  Lepoids,"  are  touched  off  in 
a  way  which,  if  not  particularly  brilliant  or  original,  shows 
familiarity  and  ease  of  treatment.  But  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  import  the  occult  into  these  domestic  and  juvenile 
interiors,  and  the  result  is  melancholy.  A  mesmerist  wanders 
about  through  the  mazes  of  the  tale,  making  iudetinite  mischief 
and  working  irrelevant  wonders.  This  gentleman,  who  is  known 
by  the  singular  but  appropriate  name  of  Marquis  de  Meusonge, 
desires  to  be  two  people  at  once,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  famous  Mr.  Hyde  and  Dr.  Jekyll.  His  modus  operandi  is, 
however,  more  plain  and  direct  than  that  invented  by  Mr. 
Stevenson.  He  simply  murders  his  friend,  the  real  Marquis,  buries 
him  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Mensonges,  assumes  his  title,  takes 
possession  of  his  estate,  chateau  and  property,  and  there  he  is. 
He  then  coes  about  the  world,  accompanied  "by  a  few  Hindoos 
(the  modern  necromancer  generally  has  a  Hindoo  about),  and 
wills  people  to  do  what  they  don't  want  to  do  ;  makes  love  to  Mme. 
Iienau's  innocent  young  people ;  and  otherwise  qualifies  himself 
for  tho  punishment  of  violent  death  he  meets  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  story  is  as  feeble  in  design  and  execution  as  may  be,  though 
as  innocent  in  purpose  as  if  it  were  written  by  Edmie  Edsen,  the 
innocent  heroine  herself. 

A  pleasant  little  volume  is  Paul  and  Christina,  a  simple  story  of 
fishing  life  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  The  author,  Mrs.  Barr,  has 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  and  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  Shetland  folk,  as  well  as  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  the 
wild  and  lonely  scenery  of  the  coast-line  and  dreary  inland 
stretches.  One  could  wish  for  a  little  further  detailed  description 
of  tho  iishing  people  and  their  ways,  for  Mrs.  Barr  writes  from 
personal  knowledge  of  them,  and  what  she  does  give  is  interesting". 
The  mixture  of  Pagan  superstitions  surviving  in  the  midst  of°a 
strong  Calvinistic  creed,  and  the  rough,  wild,  wholesome,  vigorous 
life  of  the  men  and  women  lend  themselves  to  storv  and  romance. 
The  married  life  of  Paul  Thorsen  and  his  beautiful  rebellious 
Christina  gives,  as  it  is  told,  a  vivid  picture  of  native  manners, 
and  curious  they  are  in  their  mixture  of  plain  plenty  and  vulgar 
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dissipation.  There  are  lawless  smugglers  as  well  as  pious  fishers 
in  those  remote  regions,  aud  the  smugglers  may  he  as  strict  in 
their  religious  observances  as  the  "  unco  guid  "  themselves,  though 
their  breaches  of  the  law  are  sometimes  denounced  from  the 
pulpit.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  old  Norse  names  still  so  much 
in  use.  Helga  Bork,  Magnus  Yool,  Itagon  and  Jeppe  Sabay, 
Dirke  BirOQ,  Aljoe  (a  woman's  name),  Ilacon,  Gisla,  and  Sune.va, 
are  amongst  the  names  found  in  Shetland  to-day.  Doubtless 
many  of  these  worthy  gentry  drink  too  much  of  their  smuggled 
gin  and  brandy ;  but  it  is  a  pity  the  author  allowed  her  zeal  for 
temperance  to  spoil  the  Thorsen  interior  by  making  pretty 
Christina  a  victim  to  the  vice. 


SOME  IIEIXE  BOOKS." 

ALTITOUnn  the  cheap  copyright  edition  of  Heine's  works 
which  heads  the  list  of  books  on  which  this  article  is  written 
has  been  complete  for  rather  more  than  a  year,  it  has  not,  we 
think,  attracted  quite  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves  in  England, 
and  probably  there  are  some  I  leine-lovers  who  do  not  know  of  its 
existence.  The  poet  of  the  Burh  dor  Liedcr  was  formerly  one  of  the 
dearest  poets  (in  the  old  joking  sense  of  "  the  most  expensive  ")  to 
be  anywhere  found.    Malicious  gossip  used  to  say  that  he  drove 
uncommonly  hard  bargains  with  his  publishers,  stipulating  for 
payment  by  the  page  for  all  the  half-titles  and  fly-leaves  of  which 
he  was  so  fond ;  and  so  the  publishers  were  to  a  certain  extent 
justified  in  taking  it  out  of  the  public.    The  old  "  Miniature  " 
edition  was  very  pretty,  very  handy,  and  very  dear ;  the  others 
resembled  it  in  the  last,  if  not  in  the  two  first,  respects.  But  Messrs. 
Hofl'mann  and  Campe  were  both  wiser  folks  in  their  generation, 
and  better  friends  to  letters  than  some  of  their  English  confreres, 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  best  way  to  honour  a  man  of  letters 
out  of  whom  their  fathers  have  made  money  is  to  make  his  works 
practically  inaccessible  till  the  privateer  steps  in  at  the  expiration 
of  a  copyright,  and  even  afterwards  if  he  does  not  step  iu.  Just 
before  the  expiration  of  the  Heine  copyrights  the  Hamburg  pub- 
lishers began  this  very  handsome  and  convenient  little  edition, 
which  is  unadorned,  and  (thank  Heaven!)  unaunotated,  but  is 
thoroughly  well  prin  ted,  and  bound  plainly  but  neatly  and  with  excep- 
tional strength,  at  the  modest  price  of  a  mark  (shilling)  a  volume. 
Thus  for  twelvepence  you  can  buy  the  Bach  der  Lieder,  for  three 
shillings  the  whole  poems,  except  the  dramas,  and  for  twelve  (the 
thirteenth  only  contains  the  biography)  the  entire  works,  including 
the  Memoiren  and  fragments  published  the  other  day,  but,  of  course, 
excluding  a  few  letters,  &c.    Each  of  the  volumes  is  easily  pocket- 
able,  though  the  print  is  as  large  and  as  clear  as  any  arrangement 
of  the  detestable  zigzag  pothooks  and  hangers  (the  retention  of 
which  is  the  only  great  crime  at  Prince  Bismarck's  door,  though, 
of  course,  from  his  point  of  view  there  is  much  excuse  for  liim) 
can  ever  be.   And  while  the  volumes  will  last  a  long  time  in  their 
present  simple  garb,  they  are  worth  any  coat  that  the  purchaser 
likes  or  can  afford  to  bestow  on  them.    Except  in  the  case  of 
men  long  dead,  no  English  author  that  we  can  think  of  enjoys  a 
form  of  presentation  at  once  so  neat,  so  hand}-,  and  so  cheap. 

The  edition  (we  are,  of  course,  not  ignorant  that  not  a  few 
others  have  been  produced  in  competition  with  it)  deserves,  we 
say,  recommending,  for  the  repute  of  Heine  is  constantly  growing, 
and  constantly  deserves  to  grow,  amons  competent  judges.  Aud 
among  such  judges  (despite  the  fond  attempt  of  a  few  of  them  to 
perform  the  unperformable)  it  is  perfectly  well  agreed  that  it  is 
only  in  German  that  Heine  can  be  read  with  any  chance  of  real 
appreciation.  The  two  books  which  we  are  going  shortly  to  notice 
illustrate  for  the  twentieth  time  and  more  the  truth  of  this,  but 
they  may  at  least,  as  all  such  attempts — even  ill-advised  ones — 
do,  send  somebody  from  the  false  copies  to  the  true  original.  It 
is  hardly  too  fantastic  to  say  that,  if  some  one  were  to  write 
without  music  what  he  considered  English  equivalents  of  the  Songs 
without  Words,  the  proceeding  would  hardiy  be  rasher  than  the 
attempt  to  strip  the  Buck  der  Liedcr  aud  its  fellows  of  that  original 
and  incomparable  word-music  which  (full  as  they  are  of  meaning 
as  well)  is  their  greatest,  their  most  abiding,  and,  above  all,  their 
most  peculiar  and  individual  charm. 

If  it  were  not  that  German  is  even  by  Germans  the  most  mis- 
pronounced language  in  the  world,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible 
to  understand  the  old  theory  about  harshness  aud  gutturality, 
about  hissing  and  grunting.  As  it  is,  it  may  be  granted  that  to 
hear  five  Germans  out  of  six  speak  is  very  unpleasant ;  but  then 
to  hear  the  sixth  is  not  unpleasant  at  all,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
to  hear  the  music  of  the  language  without  attending  to  the 
way  in  which  the  peoplo  talk  it.  For  that  eccentric  race  ap- 
pears to  have  reserved  all  its  oral  music  for  inarticulate  sounds. 
Schumann  and  Heine  complete  each  other,  and  whether  the 
former  has  or  has  not  formally  set  any  particular  words,  there 
i3  always  a  Schumannic  air,  in  the  ears  of  all  who  can  hear, 
attending  everything  that  Heine  has  wiitten.  The  poems  at 
their  best  (and  they  are  nearly  always  at  their  best)  are 
simply  music  of  themselves.  Their  meaning  would  hardly  matter 
a  straw,  except  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  always  the  mean- 
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ing  best  suited  to  the  music.  As  we  never  ourselves  tried  the 
following  experiment,  we  cannot  say  what  would  happen.  But  it 
would  really  be  interesting  to  take  an  intelligent  person  with  a 
taste  for  poetry,  but  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  German,  and 
read  to  him,  say,  the  "  Mein  susses  Lieb,  wenn  du  iin  Grab,"  the 
stanzas  of  the  Nvd-See  about  the  grey  daughters  of  the  air,  the 
end  of  Bimini,  and  a  few  more,  and  then  to  ask  the  intelligent 
person  what  he  thought  they  meant.  Something,  no  doubt,  would 
depend  upon  the  reader;  but  we  are  really  very  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  at  least  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  would  be  able  to  make  a  very  fair  shot.  Whether  he  did 
or  did  not,  we  are  very  certain  indeed  that  he  would  echo  with 
even  better  reason  the  approval  of  Mr.  Tope,  sr.  Cas  they  would 
say  in  America)  and  say  "  these  are  good  rhymes."  And' so  they 
are — rhymes  good  like  few. 

Miss  Kroeker  has  made  a  slight,  but  a  not  very  important, 
'  misnomer  of  her  title,  for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  her 
volume  is  composed,  not  of  poems  selected  from  Heinrich  Heine, 
but  from  poems  selected  from  English  translations  of  Heinrich 
Heine,  which,  as  it  happens,  is  a  very  dill'ereut  matter.  She  has 
herself  translated  the  whole  Nord-See — a  parlous  task — aud  a  few 
other  poems,  and  she  has  gathered  the  rest.  It  is  unlucky  that 
the  two  translated  volumes  of  the  "  Canterbury  Poets,"  of  which 
series  this  forms  one,  should  have  been  Hugo  and  Heine,  the  most 
untranslatable,  probably,  with  the  addition  of  Blake,  who  have 
ever  lived.  And  the  most  untranslatable  of  these  three  is  Heine. 
To  say  that  we  have  never  seen  a  good  translation  of  Heine's  verse 
in  our  life  would  be  harsh  and  sweeping ;  to  say  that  we  have 
never  seen  an  adequate  one  would  be  the  strictest  aud  soberest 
critical  truth.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  versions  collected  here 
are  of  course  generally  known,  and  in  re-reading  them  we  can 
only  say  that  we  are  more  than  ever  struck  by  their  completeness 
of  failure.  Miss  Kroeker  herself  has  done  the  unrhymed  Pin- 
darics of  the  Nord-See  fairly ;  but  what,  oh !  what  could  have 
induced  her  to  defile  one  of  the  most  exquisite  songs  of  the  world 
by  the  hideous  Americanism,  more  hideous  than  ever  in  its  in- 
verted and  topsy-turvitied  atrocity — 

Its  pearls  doth  have  the  ocean  ? 

Less  intrinsically  hideous,  but  equally  massacring  to  the  beauty 
of  the  original,  and  far  more  inexcusable  in  its  utter  infidelity, 
is  the  crime  of  a  certain  Franziska  Euge,  who  has  dared  to 
translate 

Welclic  sterbeu  venn  sic  lieben — 

five  of  the  simplest  possible  words,  which  have  brought  tears  to 
many  cold  and  careless  eyes — by  the  abominable  platitude, 
Whom  love  slayeth  by  its  ardour. 

Things  like  this  are  so  dreadful  that  one  is  only  prevented  by  an 
innate  reverence  for  books  from  flinging  the  accursed  volume  into 
the  nearest  fire  or  on  the  nearest  dunghill.  But  of  course  all  is 
not  thus.  Mr.  Garnett,  Mr.  Leland,  Miss  Alma  Strettell,  have 
in  not  a  few  instances  come  fairly  near  the  heavenly  music  of 
Heine's  verse — in  a  looser  and  more  paraphrastic  style,  giving,  in- 
deed, little  of  the  beauty  of  the  original,  but  substituting  very  fair 
prettiness  of  their  own.  Sir  Theodore  Martin  and  the  late  Lord 
Lytton  have  done,  if  not  excellently,  yet  well ;  Mr.  Bowriug  is 
not  always  imdequate  ;  and  the  luckless  author  of  the  "  City  of 
Dreadful  Night "  had  strokes  more  Heinesque  than  perhaps  any 
other  Englishman.  But  looking  over  this  volume  makes  us  more 
certain  than  before  that  never  shall  any  one  who  knows  Heine 
only  by  translations  know  even  the  hundredth  part  of  his  magic. 
To  know  that  magic  is  of  itself  more  than  a  sufficient  recompense 
for  any  trouble  involved  in  learning  German,  which  is  saying  not 
a  little. 

We  have  had  more  than  one  occasion  of  pointing  out  that  the 
difficulty  of  translating  Heine's  prose,  though  not  approaching  im- 
possibility, as  in  the  case  of  his  verse,  is  yet  very  great.  Still, 
Havelock  Ellis,  who  has  essayed  the  humbler  task  in  the  com- 
panion Camelot  series  of  the  same  publisher,  has  something  by  no 
means  impossible  to  do.  He  or  she  (for  the  gender  of  Havelock  is 
not  self-apparent)  appears  to  have  gone  on  the  principle  of  taking 
for  the  most  part,  though  not  invariably,  existing  translations,  and 
revising — not  perhaps  the  most  satislactory  way  of  proceeding, 
but  as  good  as  can  bo  expected,  except  from  pure  labour  of  love 
and  something  like  genius.  The  title,  "  the  Prose  Writings"  is 
distinctly  misleading,  for  nothing  like  all  the  works  is  given,  nor 
is  all  given  of  those  which  appear.  This  is  even  a  more  dubious 
proceeding  than  the  other,  for  by  it  we  have  neither  "  beauties," 
nor  the  entire  work,  nor  any  portion  of  that  work  in  a  substantive 
and  complete  condition.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  the 
editor's  preface  might  prepare  a  judicious  reader  for  any  lack  of 
judgment.  If  it  were  not  breaking  a  butteiily,  it  would  really  be 
rather  amusing  to  take  this  preface  to  pieces,  and  show  how  it 
exemplifies  in  little  the  chief  literary  faults  of  the  present  day — 
alluaiveness  without  knowledge,  preciousness  of  style  without 
taste,  and,  above  all,  the  most  naif  and  childlike  belief  that,  if  you 
don't  believe  in  Christianity  as  your  fathers  did,  you  possess  the 
sole  and  sufficient  Wesen  des  Oelehrten.  Thus  Havelock  Ellis 
talk;  about  "that  Everlasting  Gospel,  which  fro  in  the  time  of 
Joachim  of  Flora  downwards,  &c."  It  would  be  great  fun  to  get 
him  in  a  corner  before  he  bad  time  to  consult  encyclopaedias,  aud 
find  out  what  ho  really  knows  about  the  Everlasting  Gospel  and 
"Joachim  of  Flora."  Also  he  thinks  that  in  a  few  years  part  at 
least  of  "  the  significance  of  Heine  will  be  lost."  A  mystic  saying, 
not  fully  explained,  but  apparently  meaning  from  the  context  that 
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great  part  of  Heine's  humour  is  derived,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
fiom  a  sense  of  religion  once  held,  if  held  no  longer,  and  that  in 
the  merry  days  coming,  when  religion,  at  least  Christian  or  Jewish 
religion,  "will  bo  a  mere  ghost  of  the  past,  sympathy  with  this  will 
be  lacking.  However,  if  llaveloek  Ellis  loves  lloino  anything 
but  wisely,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  or  she  loves  him  as  well  as 
may  be,  and  that  is  always  a  great  thing,  even  in  the  case  of 
people  who  talk  about  "  sound-cored  iconoclasts,"  "  sano  and 
massive  paganism,"  "  largo  revolutionary  thirsts  "  (sic),  and  so 
forth. 


MATHEMATICAL  BOOKS. 

IN  Hints  for  the  Solution  of  Problems  in  the  Third  Edition 
of  Solid  Geometry  (Macmillan,  1887)  we  have  the  fulfilment 
of  Dr.  Frost's  promise  to  which  we  alluded  when  we  noticed 
his  text-book.  The  raison  d'etre  of  such  a  work  nowadays, 
■when  mathematical  students  are  oppressed  with  a  plethora 
of  subjects,  is  obvious,  and  the  way  in  which  the  author 
has  executed  his  task  lays  these  students  under  great  obligation. 
The  solutions  are  concise,  and  yet  clearly  put,  without  too  much 
aid  being  given,  and  thus  there  is  scope  left  for  the  exercise 
of  the  student's  own  ability.  The  working  through  the 
collection  has  also  been  productive  of  great  gain  in  another 
way  ;  it  has  led  to  the  detection  of  many  errors  and  omissions  in 
the  statement  of  the  problems.  Much  time  and  labour  are  often 
wasted  in  consequence  of  some  trifling  inaccuracy  in  the  wording 
of  a  problem.  The  Hints  should  certainly  accompany  the  Solid 
Geometry.  To  his  previous  excellent  text-books  on  Trigonometry 
and  Arithmetic  the  Rev.  J.  13.  Lock  has  now  added  Dynamics  for 
Beginners  (Macmillan,  1887).  There  have  been  cases  within  our 
knowledge  in  which  the  writers  upon  this  difficult  subject  have 
plainly  shown  that  they  themselves  required  instruction,  but  Mr. 
Lock  is  not  one  of  these  writei'3.  He  is  not  only  a  pastmaster  in 
the  subject,  but  he  has  drawn  up  in  clear  and  terse  paragraphs  a 
text-book  which  goes  carefully  into  the  difficulties  which  young 
beginners  meet  with,  and  makes  the  rough  places  smooth  for 
them.  In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  which  we  have  heard 
more  than  once  made  by  Mr.  Hayward,  himself  an  able  exponent 
of  mechanical  matters,  the  author  devotes  the  opening  chapters 
to  a  treatment  of  what  is  called  Linear  Dynamics  ;  he  then  takes 
up  the  subject  of  Direction,  discusses  several  illustrations  (as 
projectiles,  Newton's  Laws,  relative  motion,  and  the  hodograph), 
and  winds  up  with  a  good  section  on  Energy.  A  novel  feature  is 
the  introduction  of  such  terms  as  velo,  celo,  and  some  others  for 
the  units  of  velocity,  acceleration,  and  so  on ;  these,  though  they 
are  not  very  euphonious,  will  be  useful  until  they  are  superseded 
by  better  ones.  The  parts  we  have  more  carefully  read  we  have 
found  to  be  put  with  much  freshness,  and  altogether  the  treat- 
ment is  such  as  to  make  the  subject  interesting  to  an  intelligent 
pupil.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  exercises  in  the  text,  there  are 
several  Cambridge  and  other  examination  papers  at  the  end ; 
these  latter  furnish  a  clue  to  the  range  of  reading  required  in  the 
several  cases. 

Elementary  Trigonometry,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Roach  (Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press,  18S7),  calls  for  no  special  comment.  It  is 
written  entirely  on  the  usual  lines,  and  contains  the  usual  stock 
articles.  We  come  to  this  conclusion  after  a  careful  perusal ;  but 
then  who  could  write  a  novel  Trigonometry '?  It  is  admirably 
got  out  in  the  usual  "Press"  style,  and  is  an  elegant  book 
in  its  appearance.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  examples  and 
of  examination  papers.  We  have  not  detected  many  errata  in 
Mr.  Roach's  book,  but  typographical  errors  abound  in  our  next 
work  on  the  same  subject — namely,  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Trigonometry  for  General  Use,  by  Dr.  H.  Evers  (W.  Scott, 
1887).  This,  the  title  informs  us,  is  "intended  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  that  Study,  with  numerous  examples  taken  from 
Examination  Papers,  with  a  very  large  number  of  hints  for 
solution,  especially  to  the  more  difficult  problems."  With  such 
an  object  in  view  it  behoved  the  author  to  use  double-extra  pains 
in  guarding  against  slips  and  other  errors,  whereas  he  seems 
to  have  bestowed  very  little  care  upon  reading  his  "  proofs." 
And  yet  again  another  work  on  this  hackneyed  theme!  This 
time  it  is  a  booklet,  entitled  My  First  Trigonometry,  by  M.  H. 
Senior  (Swan  Sonnenschein,  1887),  a  sequel  to  the  same  writer's 
My  First  Mensuration.  There  are  some  good  features  in  this 
little  work,  which  embodies  an  attempt  to  bring  the  study  of 
trigonometry  within  the  "  capacity  "  of  all  except  junior  classes  in 
schools.  There  are  numerous  trifling  errors  which  may  easily 
be  corrected  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  second  edition  of  the 
book. 

We  turn  now  to  a  subject  which  has  given  "  toothache  "  to  more 
boys  than  young  Tulliver — namely,  that  of  geometry,  as  presented 
in  Mr.  A.  E.  Layng's  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  Book  I., 
with  notes,  examples,  and  exercises  (Blackie's  Elementary  Text- 
books, 1887).  No  marked  departure  is  made  from  the  text  of 
Simson's  edition ;  but  the  propositions  are  given  in  a  clear  and 
concise  fashion,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  very  large  collection  of 
elementary  exercises.  The  book  is  capitally  printed,  the  figures 
are  clearly  drawn,  and  the  form  is  handy.  There  are  few  mis- 
takes, we  believe,  in  the  grouping  of  the  exercises  and  in  the  text. 
It  is  a  good  book  on  its  lines  for  beginners.  In  A  Manual  of 
Practical  Solid  Geometry,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  military 
students  and  draughtsmen,  compiled  by  Major  W.  Gordon  Ross 


(Cassell,  1887),  is  good  store  of  information  useful  for  such 
students.  Our  author  being  a  professor  in  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  it.  is  a  natural  consequence  that  his  work 
follows  the  course  of  geometrical  drawing  there  studied.  Moro 
special  attention  than  usual  in  such  books  is  paid  to  the  "  system 
of  vertical  indices,"  and  there  is  a  somewhat  novel  section  on  tho 
defilade  of  works  of  fortification. 

Mr.  Ilamblin  Smith  adds  yet  another  to  his  long  lino  of  mathe- 
matical text-books  by  the  publication  of  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Geometrical  Conic  Sections  (Rivingtone,  1887). 
The  reader  does  not  expect  to  find  anything  strikingly  original 
in  Mr.  Smith's  work,  but  he  looks  for  a  neat  presentment  of 
old  familiar  facts  in  a  form  suited  to  writing  out.  The  book 
before  us,  for  instance,  is  founded  on  Dr.  C.  Taylor's  classic 
work ;  the  respective  propositions  culled  are  arranged  with  con- 
siderable skill,  and  form  a  capital  introduction  to  the  subject* 
Starting  from  a  discussion  of  conical  surfaces,  our  author  takes  us 
in  the  usual  order — i.e..  the  curves  are  discussed  in  the  sequence 
of  parabola  (orthogonal  projection  interpolated),  ellipse,  hyperbola. 
We  have  noticed  that  the  converse  of  a  proposition  is  frequently 
assumed  ;  but  the  author  does  not  point  out  that  it  is  the  converse 
he  is  quoting  instead  of  the  direct  proposition.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
a  slight  matter,  as  the  converse  is  true  in  all  the  cases  we  have 
noticed  ;  but  we  have  known  boys  to  be  very  quick  in  noting  the 
difference.  We  may  have  overlooked  some  proposition ;  but  it- 
appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Smith  has  given  no  autlioiity  for  the 
form  of  his  ellipse  on  p.  50.  By  finding  a  number  of  points  as 
indicated  on  p.  49  a  student  might  get  his  form,  but  we  have 
always  looked  upon  the  getting  of  this  figure  as  somewhat  of  a 
crux  in  the  early  stage.  The  shading  of  the  cone  on  p.  3  appears 
to  be  slightly  defective.  We  should  like  to  have  a  uniformity 
of  lettering  in  the  problems ;  this  is  a  point  which  has  been 
prominently  brought  forward  in  the  Syllabus  prepared  by  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching.  The 
want  of  it  has  led  the  author — who  has  most  probably  taken  his 
questions  from  examination  papers — to  give  some  of  them  in 
duplicate.  To  sum  up,  this  will  be  a  very  useful  book  for  junior 
pupils.  There  is  one  peculiarity  which  makes  a  reader  think 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  book  were  compiled  at  appreciably 
different  times,  and  that  is  the  use  of  the  mood  which  follows 
"  if."  In  the  Introduction  we  have  the  indicative.  In  the 
text  to  p.  64  we  have  the  subjunctive,  and  after  this  point  we 
have  variety.  This  variety  seems  to  indicate  a  want  of  careful 
revisal  of  the  "  proof."  In  evidence  of  Mr.  Smith's  success  in 
catering  for  teachers,  we  need  only  announce  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  tenth  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  to  which  he 
now  brings  out  a  very  handy  supplement  in  the  form  of  Exercises 
in  Arithmetic  (Rivingtons,  1887).  These  consist  of  200  sets 
of  papers  in  illustration  of  his  text,  and  are  accompanied  by  tho 
answers  at  the  end.  The  title  of  Four  Figure  Mathematical 
Tables ;  comjirising  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometrical  Tables,  and 
Tables  of  Squai-es,  Square  Roots,  and  Reciprocals,  by  J.  T.  Bottomley 
(Macmillan,  1887)  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  handy  in  its  form  and  serviceable  in  the  laboratory 
and  elsewhere  ;  there  is  a  useful  collection  of  "  constants  "  and  a 
few  formulas  appended  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Candidates  for 
army,  navy,  and  matriculation  examinations  will  find  a  good 
practice  in  working  through  Text  Papers  in  Algebra,  by 
W.  M.  Lupton  (Longmans,  1887). 

We  have  not  space  left  us  to  adequately  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  admirable  text-book,  Higher  Algebra  ;  a  Sequel  to  Elementary 
Algebra  for  Schools,  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Knight  (Macmillan^ 
1887).  It  does  not  go  into  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  principles, 
like  the  recent  treatises  by  Chrystal  and  Oliver,  Wait  and  Jones, 
do,  but  it  is  drawn  up  more  on  the  lines  of  Todhunter  and  Gross ; 
to  the  former  writer  our  authors  suitably  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness.  Using  his  treatise  as  a  stepping-stone,  they  have, 
in  our  opinion,  produced  a  better  book.  Some  parts,  which  ou? 
authors  have  previously  treated  of,  are  here  discussed  in  much 
fuller  detail,  and  they  have  presented  such  difficult  parts  of  the 
subject  as  convergency  and  divergency  of  series,  series  generally 
and  probability  (in  drawing  up  this  chapter  they  have  had  the 
valuable  assistance  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Simmons,  an  expert  in  this 
branch),  with  great  clearness  and  fulness  of  illustration.  Recent 
works  have  accustomed  us  to  the  introduction  of  determinants,  but 
our  authors  extend  the  subject  so  as  to  include  a  good  slice  of  the 
elementary  portions  of  Theory  of  Equations.  No  student  pre- 
paring for  the  University  should  omit  to  get  this  work  in  addition 
to  any  other  he  may  have,  for  he  need  not  fear  to  find  here  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  old  story.  We  have  found  much  matter  of 
interest  and  many  valuable  hints  which  we  look  to  utilize  in  our 
preparation  of  pupils  for  college  examinations.  We  would 
specially  note  the  examples,  of  which  there  are  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  try  any  student's  powers. 


SCIENCE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

THE  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  confer  a  great  boon  on 
students  of  botany,  and  scientific  readers  generally,  by  their 
issue  of  Professor  Sachs's  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants, 
translated  by  Professor  Marshall  Ward,  of  the  Forestry  School, 
Cooper's  Hill.  In  its  original  form  this  great  work  is  already 
well  known,  being  the  only  adequate  attempt  made  to  present 
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intelligibly  to  cultivated  readers  tbe  results  of  the  physiological 
research  of  botanists  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  There 
are  forty-six  lectures  occupying  over  eight  hundred  pages,  and 
classified  under  sis  heads — namely,  Organography,  Properties 
of  Plants,  Nutrition,  Growth,  Irritability,  Reproduction.  Of 
these  the  most  fully  treated  are  the  first,  the  third,  and  the 
fourth — thus  vascular  plants  occupy  four  lectures,  cells  and  tissue 
also  four,  the  process  of  transpiration  two,  and  so  of  other  topics 
in  proportion.  The  numerous  excellent  woodcuts  are  a  valuable 
feature  of  Professor  Sachs's  treatise,  nor  should  we  omit  to  men- 
tion honourably  the  admirably-complete  index  (thirty-four  pages 
of  three  columns  each),  which  has  been  compiled  for  the  English 
translation. 

In  Hydraulic  Power  and  Hydraulic  Machinery  (Griffin  &  Co.), 
by  Professor  Robinson,  of  King's  College,  we  have  evidence  of  the 
increasing  interest  taken  in  water-pressure  machinery  and  the 
extended  field  which  has  of  late  years  opened  out  for  its  employ- 
ment and  development.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
lithographic  plates,  clearly  and  accurately  drawn  to  scale,  which 
must  readily  recommend  tho  author's  instruction  to  practical 
engineers.  Under  the  head  of  "  Flow  of  "Water  under  Pressure  " 
we  note  a  good  account  of  recent  experiments,  with  remarks  on 
their  practical  value  and  the  new  formulae  deduced. 

The  Steam  Engine,  by  Mr.  George  C.  V.  Holmes,  appears  to  he 
included  in  the  series  "  Text-books  of  Science  "  (Longmans  &  Co.), 
and  carries  abundant  evidence  throughout  of  being  well  adapted 
for  practical  instruction  in  several  points  not  generally  taken  up 
in  elementary  text-books.  Mr.  Holmes  has  great  success  in  his 
treatment  of  some  things  counted  abstruse,  although  he  assumes 
on  the  part  of  the  student  no  advanced  mathematical  skill  what- 
ever, and  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  of  heat 
and  motion.  Thus  we  have  thermodynamics  discussed,  with  regard 
to  the  steam-engine  as  an  apparatus  for  converting  heat  into 
mechanical  work,  to  those  effects  on  the  motion  of  a  quick-running 
engine  which  are  duo  to  the  inertia  of  its  reciprocating  parts,  and 
to  the  methods  of  diminishing  the  losses  of  efficiency  in  expan- 
sive engines.  In  one  important  particular  Mr.  Holmes  has  im- 
proved on  many  previous  works  in  this  department — formulae  are 
never  given  without  an  indication  of  the  steps  by  which  they 
have  been  reached.  A  good  set  of  examination  questions  is 
annexed. 

Air.  J.  II.  Merivale's  Notes  and  Formula;  for  Mining  Students 
(Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.)  is  a  compact  gathering  of  definitions, 
tables,  statistics,  and  other  results  relating  to  mines,  the  strength 
of  materials,  machinery,  chemistry,  and  other  more  or  less  closely 
allied  subjects.  There  are  good  references  at  the  end  of  each 
section  to  books  for  consultation. 

An  Introduction  to  Machine  Drawing  and  Design  (Longmans 
&  Co.),  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Low,  is  well  adapted  for  training  young 
engineers  in  design  and  the  accurate  geometrical  representa- 
tion of  all  the  more  ordinary  details  of  mechanical  work  and 
construction.  There  are  exercises  given  to  be  reproduced  to 
given  dimensions  on  a  scale  different  from  that  of  the  copy,  and 
others  where  the  student  has  to  construct  the  working  drawing 
for  some  part  of  a  machine  previously  described  by  calculating  the 
dimensions  according  to  rules  laid  down.  The  remarks  accom- 
panying the  book-work  are  frequently  of  great  practical  value  and 
significance. 

Mr.  Sidney  Young's  Questions  on  Physics  (Rivingtons)  .are  a 
series  of  exercises  for  students  preparing  for  the  B.A.  degree  of 
the  London  University  or  similar  examinations.  They  are  followed 
by  answers  to  the  arithmetical  questions,  and  some  useful  tables. 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Practical  Physics,  Vol.  II.,  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  by  Professor  Balfour  Stewart  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  Ilaldane  Gee,  belongs  to  the  handsome  series  "  Manuals 
for  Students,"  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice 
favourably.  The  present  work  consists  of  eighty-three  lessons ; 
each  clearly,  precisely,  and  fully  descriptive  of  something  to  be 
done  by  a  definite  method  with  definite  apparatus.  The  leading 
points  are  measurement  of  resistance,  applications  of  the  tangent 
galvanometer,  and  electro-magnetism.  The  use  of  the  galvano- 
meters, slide-bridges,  electrometers,  and  other  instruments  is 
detailed  briefly,  but  with  admirable  precision  ;  and  in  general  the 
apparatus  as  well  as  the  methods  are  as  simple  in  type  as  possible. 
Occasionally  there  are  valuable  references  to  fuller  sources  of  in- 
formation. The  chief  fault  of  this  text-book  is  that  neither  the 
authors  nor  the  publishers  have  thought  of  supplementing  its 
multitudinous  subdivisions,  names,  topics,  and  terms  with  an 
index. 

The  third  course  of  the  Burnett  Lectures  at  Aberdeen,  On  the 
Beneficial  Effects  of  Light  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  now  completes  the 
series  delivered  by  Professor  Stokes  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  The  more  palpable  of  the  beneficial  effects  due  to  light  are 
winds,  clouds,  rain,  rivers ;  there  is  also  the  mechanical  value  of 
sunlight;  and  on  it  depend  the  various  sources  of  warmth  and  the 
energy  of  animals  as  derived  from  their  food.  The  concluding 
lecture  has  reference  to  the  original  object  of  the  Burnett  Foun- 
dation and  the  new  direction  recently  given  by  order  of  the  Home 
Secretary. 

A  Century  of  Electricity,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  is  one  of 
the  "  Nature  Series"  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  This  book  is  a  review  of 
the  history  of  electricity,  dating  from  1786,  the  date  of  Galvani's 
discovery  "of  what  was  termed  "  animal  electricity,"  although  the 
Leyden  jar  had  been  invented  in  1745,  and  such  writers  as 
Franklin  and  Coulomb  had  already  obtained  valuable  results.  Mr. 
Mendenhall  surveys  the  field  he  has  choseii  in  a  pleasant,  intelli- 


gent manner,  without  any  affectation  of  originality  or  scientific 
attainment. 

The  Practical  Organic  Chemistry  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Cohen  appears  to  contain  within  its  two  hundred  small  pages 
much  valuable  matter  well  compressed.  Its  object  is  to  serve  as 
a  laboratory  guide  for  advanced  students  by  the  careful  prepara- 
tion of  a  well-selected  series  of  organic  compounds,  and  a  pre- 
vious course  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry 
is  manifestly  implied. 

Chemistry  for  Beginners  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Taylor,  is  written  mainly  for  those  reading  for  the  examination  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  It  bears  intrinsic  evidence 
of  having  been  compiled  by  a  trustworthy  and  painstaking  in- 
structor; and  from  its  clearness  of  method,  as  well  as  its  amount 
of  choice  matter,  seems  thoroughly  suited  for  "  higher  grade 
Board  Schools  "  or  elementary  science  classes  in  any  school. 

A  School  Flora  (Rivingtons),  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Watts,  is  evidently 
the  result  of  considerable  botanical  skill  and  enthusiasm.  It  will 
be  heartily  welcomed  as  a  companion  in  many  a  pleasant  walk. 


A  SCRATCH  FOUR.* 

Hp  HERE  is  a  diverting  sport,  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
-L  year  at  each  of  the  great  Universities,  known  as  "  Scratch 
Fours."  The  competitors  assemble  at  a  boat-house,  and  are  there 
divided  by  lot  into  crews  of  as  many  four-oared  boats  as  they  will 
occupy,  and  the  crews  thus  miscellaneously  assorted  forthwith  row 
races  for  "  pots,"  or  a  money  prize  in  the  nature  of  a  sweepstake, 
with  or  without  "  added  money,"  according  to  the  solvency  and 
liberality  of  the  boat  club  or  other  body  promoting  the  contest. 
As  the  individual  competitors  are  commonly  of  widely  different 
aquatic  ability,  and  the  crews  as  made  up  are  necessarily  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  practice,  "  scratch  fours  "  is  usually  an  ex- 
tremely sporting  event,  and  things  are  not  considered  to  have 
gone  off  well  unless  the  occupants  of  at  least  one  of  the  com- 
peting craft  have  been  submerged  beneath  the  billow.  (There  is, 
however,  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  such  proceedings 
have  ever  entirely  lacked  this  attractive  feature.)  The  four 
volumes  which  Destiny,  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  inscrutable  pur- 
poses, has  on  the  present  occasion  joined  together  in  a  single  batch 
for  submission  to  the  ordeal  of  criticism  have  a  certain  analogy 
with  the  individual  oarsmen  composing  an  ideal  scratch  four. 
They  shall,  therefore,  be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  a 
judicious  captain  would  arrange  their  human  analogues, beginning 
with  the  after  thwart.  For  the  important  post  of  stroke  it  is 
usual  to  select  the  individual  who  combines  the  liveliest  style  and 
the  greatest  familiarity  with  the  art  of  watermanship  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  brute  strength  and  animal  courage.  The 
analogous  literary  qualities  unquestionably  belong,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  the  gallant  Augustus  Le  Plongeon,  who  is  therefore 
appointed  stroke,  and  will  be  criticized  first.  Lumpish  but  power- 
ful rowers  go  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  and  even  so  the  stodgy 
productions  of  Dr.  McCosh  and  Mrs.  Penelope  Fitzgerald  entitle 
them  to  be  Nos.  3  and  2.  The  lightest  man  in  the  crew  rows 
bow,  or  thereabouts,  as  a  general  rule,  and  Mr.  Hazlehurst  is  far 
the  lightest  of  the  present  company.  It  does  not  really  make 
much  difference  whether  we  put  Dr.  McCosh  3  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
2,  or  vice  versa,  for  both  are  heavy,  and  neither  is  stylish.  The 
gentleman  takes  the  seat  of  comparative  honour  chiefly  because 
stroke  is  considerably  stronger  than  bow,  and  the  President's  sex 
and  experience  therefore  seem  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  his 
occupying  a  more  laborious  station  than  that  of  his  coadjutrix. 
The  stroke-side  oars  will  have  a  tendency  to  pull  the  others 
round;  but  this,  as  every  rowing  man  knows,  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side,  as  it  is  partly  counterbalanced  by  the  bow-side  oars 
being  further  forward. 

To  begin  with  stroke.  Mr.  Le  Plongeon  is  the  only  man  and 
Mrs.  Le  Plongeon  the  only  woman  who  knows  anything  about  the 
Mayas.  This  is  of  the  more  importance  because  all  early  history 
is  Maya  history,  and  the  origin  of  freemasonry,  civilization,  and 
all  other  human  institutions  is  Maya.  Yet  so  stupid,  so  arrogant, 
and  so  bigoted  are  men  of  science  in  the  United  States,  that 
they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  Mayas,  or  rather 
the  ruins  and  inscriptions  which  they  have  left  behind  them,  and 
what  is  even  more  aggravating,  they  will  not  even  find  the  money 
for  Mr.  Le  Plongeon  to  do  it  thoroughly.  Nay,  so  far  does  pre- 
judice extend  that  at  least  two  New  York  publishers  absolutely 
refused  to  publish  Mr.  Le  Plougeon's  book  on  any  terms  whatever, 
averring  that  the  American  public  considered  the  Mayas,  if  any, 
brutal  savages,  and  took  no  interest  in  them.  Happily  Mr.  Macoy 
was  less  stupid,  and  may  have  built  himself  an  everlasting  name. 
"  May  have  "  is  all  that  can  bo  said,  because  Mr.  Le  Plongeon 
plainly  states  that,  if  the  publication  of  his  present  work  does 

*  Sacred  Mysteries  among  the  Mayas  and  the  Quiches  11,500  years  ago. 
Illustrated.  By  Augustus  Le  Plongeon,  Author  of  "Vestiges  of  the 
Mayas  "  &c.   New  York  :  Robert  Macoy. 

Psychology:  the  Motive  Powers,  Emotions,  Conscience,  Will.  By  James 
McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  President  of  Princeton  College,  Author  of 
"  Method  of  Divine  Government  "  &c.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1887. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Season.  By  Mrs.  P.  P. 
Fitzgerald.    London:  Thomas  Laurie.  1887. 

The  Invisible  Telegraph  of  the  Future.  Foretold  in  the  Year  of  Her 
Mr: jesty's  Jubilee.  By  Geo.  S.  Hazlehurst.  London:  Trilbner  &  Co. 
1887. 
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not  find  him  a  capitalist— certain  promoters  of  speculative  enter- 
prises in  London  are  believed  to  call  it  a  "  Juggins " — to  exploit 
the  Mayas,  ho  will  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  let  the  world 
roll  on  "in  its  present  beastly  ignorance  of  the  beginnings  of  its 
own  civilization.  In  order  to  assist  our  gallant  stroke  in  his 
last  effort  to  avert  this  dire  consummation,  we  proceed  to  give 
the  substantial  results  of  bis  investigation  up  to  the  present 
time.  Wo  cannot  indicate  in  detail  the  methods  whereby  Ml'. 
Le  Plongeon  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions,  partly  because  wo 
have  not  room, and  partly  because  ho  does  not  do  so  himself.  His 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Maya  language,  and  the  sources  of 
his  information  about  Maya  history,  must  be  taken  on  trust.  This 
does  not  prevent,  his  discoveries  from  being  of  the  most  entrancing 
interest.  Hero  aro  some  of  the  chief  of  them.  In  9613  li.c.  the 
Mayas  lived  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Their  empire  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Central  America.  The  only  other  civili/.ed 
people  in  the  world  were  to  be  found  in  Maya  colonies,  from  the 
principal  two  of  which  descended  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hindoos. 
Whether  there  wore  any  uncivilized  people  Mr.  Le  Plongeon  does 
not  say.  About  this  time  Can,  King  of  the  Mayas,  died.  Ac- 
cording to  the  civilized  Maya  custom,  bis  youngest  son  Cob  had 
to  marry  his  (Can's)  eldest  daughter  Moo,  in  order  to  keep  the 
royal  breed  pure.  Aac,  the  second  son  of  Can,  was  jealous  of 
Coh,  and  murdered  him  by  stabbing  him  iu  the  back.  Moo  refused 
to  marry  Aac,  so  be  skinned  her,  and  wore  her  head  in  his  belt. 
Meanwhile  Coh  had  been  embalmed  and  buried,  and  his  heart 
cremated,  and  the  cinders  buried  with  him  in  an  urn.  Mr.  Le 
Plongeon  found  Cob's  heart,  and  has  had  it  analysed  by  Principal 
Charles  0.  Thompson,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  and 
proved  to  be  heart.  This  explains  several  things.  Why  is  3  a 
sacred  number?  Because  Can  had  three  sous.  Also,  in  a 
secondary  degree,  because  there  were  three  continents  imme- 
diately under  Maya  rule — namely,  North  and  South  America,  and 
Atlantis,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
disappeared  one  night  in  "a  cataclysm."  This  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fable,  but  it  is  Maya  history.  Why  is  5  a  more 
sacred  number  ?  Because  Can  had  five  children.  Why  is  7  a 
most  sacred  number  ?  Because  there  were  seven  people  in  Can's 
family.  Hence  we  infer  that  Can  had  no  other  wife  besides  his 
eldest  sister.  Why  (this  speculation,  unlike  the  preceding  three, 
is  not  Mr.  Le  Plongeon's,  but  our  own)  is  9  not  a  sacred  number 
at  all?  Because — happily,  as  it  appears — this  fortunate  family 
was  not  more  extensive.  The  history  of  subsequent  civilization  is 
that  in  Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  the  priests  among  the  original 
Maya  colonists  kept  the  esoteric  mysteries  of  religion  to  them- 
selves, and  taught  only  the  exoteric  ones,  which  in  turn  became 
esoteric  to  a  subsequent  generation,  and  so  on.  Sacred  mysteries 
have  been  kept  unusually  esoteric  in  Thibet — for  the  trail  of  the 
Spook  is  over  Mr.  Le  Plongeon  as  it  was  over  the  Mayas.  Egypt 
taught  Greece  a  good  deal  of  Maya  lore,  including  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  "  Kon-x  Om  Pan-x,  which,  strange  to  say,  have  no 
meaning  in  the  Greek  language,"  but  are  purely  and  simply  Mayax 
for  "  get  out."  All  traditions  are  of  Mayax  origin.  Osiris  and  Isis 
were  Coh  and  Moo.  Cain  and  Abel  were  Aac  and  Coh.  Such  is 
the  "  key  "  which  "Mrs.  Le  Plongeon  and  myself"  have  "at  last 
found  "  to  everything.  The  one  question  is  whether  anybody 
will  pay  for  opening  the  remaining  doors  with  it  or  not.  It  will 
be  observed  that  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  Quiches.  Mr. 
Le  Plongeon  just  mentions  that  there  were  some  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Mayas.  Heaven  only  knows  why  he  puts  them  on  his 
title-page.  Perhaps  when  he  gets  the  money  be  will  find  out 
that,  after  all,  the  Mayas  were  only  an  offshoot  of  the  Quiches. 
No  one  can  deny  that  Mr.  Le  Plongeon  has  one  quality  which  is 
an  excellent  thing  in  stroke.    Ho  "  catches  the  beginning." 

No.  3  is  the  venerable  and  indefatigable  Dr.  McCosh,  whose 
condescension  in  figuring  in  such  company  is  only  to  be  paralleled 
by  that  of  the  University  oarsman  who  casts  off  his  dignity  to 
make  up  a  scratch  four  with  two  freshmen  and  a  hero  of  the 
Senate-House  or  the  Schools.  He  shall  give  his  own  account 
of  the  design  of  his  work: — "Having  treated  of  the  cognitive 
powers  in  a  previous  volume,  I  am  in  this  to  unfold  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  motive,  as  they  have  been  called  the  orective, 
the  impulsive,  the  appetent  powers ;  the  feelings,  the  affections, 
the  sentiments,  the  heart."  This  is  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
Doctor's  introduction,  and  the  fifth,  which  occurs  on  the  same 
page,  begins  as  follows  :  — "  Having  treated  of  the  cognitive  powers 
in  Vol.  I.,  I  am  in  this  to  unfold  the  characteristics  of  the  motive 
powers,  as  they  are  called  the  orective,  the  appetent,  the  impulsive 
powers  ;  the  feelings,  the  sentiments,  the  affections,  the  heart." 
It  will  be  conceded  that  a  statement  made  in  so  peculiarly  em- 
phatic a  manner  is  probably  accurate.  Dr.  McCosh  iirst  explains 
what  he  means  by  emotions,  which  he  also  calls  appetences  and 
by  other  names.  Then  he  explains  which  emotions  (appetences, 
&c.)  he  means.  He  points  out  that  people  like  and  dislike  all 
sorts  of  things  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Also  they  mav  like  and  dis- 
like the  same  things  at  the  same  times.  For  instance,  "  A  mother 
hears  of  her  son  being  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  fighting  bravely 
for  his  country,  and  having  only  time,  ere  he  expired,  to  send  one 
message,  and  that  of  undying  love  to  her."  This  makes  her 
sorry  because  he  is  dead,  but  also  glad  because  he  "  was  generous 
and  brave,  and  he  remembered  me  [by  the  rules  of  syntax  "  me  " 
here  means  Dr.  McCosh]  in  his  last  conscious  moments,  and  I 
[Dr.  McCosh]  would  rather  be  the  mother  of  that  son  than  of  a 
king  or  an  emperor."  Also,  "  What  a  horror  of  thick  darkness 
when  the  mother  has  to  brood  over  the  grave  of  a  son  who  died  in 
a  fit  of  drunkenness  !  "    There  are  other  emotions,  too,  concerning 


warmth,  physical  beauty,  intellectual  beauty,  ihr  picturesque)  tho 
ludicrous,  the  sublime,  and  much  else.  Then  there  are  the  con- 
science and  the  will,  and  Dr.  McOohIi  ullors  many  disjointed 
words  about  them,  and  thinks  his  will  is  free.  An  appetence 
bo  does  not  mention,  but  illustrates  with  bewildering  frequency, 
is  tho  indiscriminate  love  of  metaphors.  His  exciting  but  wordy 
chapters  contain  about  a  dozen  to  tho  page  on  tho  average,  of 
which  we  like  best  an  allusion  to  tho  occasions  "  when  society 
bites  with  its  scorpion  stings."  Scorpions,  Dr.  McCosh,  bite  (if 
at  all)  witli  their  mouths,  and  sting  with  their  tails. 

"  I  live  in  the  light  of  tho  thought  of  my  Annie,"  Those  words, 
originally  written  by  poet  Poe,  summarize  the  impressions  of  him 
who  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  stupendous  and  chaotic  volume 
wherein  Mrs.  Penelope  Fitzgerald  has  been  pleased  to  indicate  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason.  It  is  a  beautiful  line,  and  Mrs. 
Penelope  Fitzgerald  quotes  it  again  and  again.  It  would  be  plea- 
sant to  be  able  to  say  how  often,  but  human  abilities  are  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  counting.  It  is  not  less  than  seven  times,  and  it 
cannot  be  more  than  four  hundred,  because  there  are  several  pages- 
on  which  it  does  not  occur.  The  difficulty  of  counting  is  much 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  book,  but  for  an  introduc- 
tion, a  conclusion,  and  an  "  author's  address  to  reader,"  amounting 
altogether  to  less  than  ten  pages,  occupies  one  colossal  chapter, 
which  endures  for  403  pages,  and  contains  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  quotations  and  misquotations  in  prose  and  poetry.  About 
the  first  quarter  of  it  consists  of  detached  statements  about  the 
human  mind,  under  its  aliases  of  the  intellect,  the  will,  the  affec- 
tions, the  feelings,  and  so  on.  None  of  these  statements  are  new, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  are  not  true.  Mrs.  Penelope  Fitzgerald 
discourses  with  extraordinary  glibness  in  German  and  other  slang 
about  efficient  cause,  sufficient  cause,  and  final  cause,  about  sub- 
ject and  object,  about  thought  being  a  cord  with  three  strands, 
about  the  what,  the  how,  and  the  why,  and  she  makes  no  sort 
of  attempt  to  arrange  anything.  Nor  does  she  explain  what  she 
means  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  words,  or  any  others,  so 
that  she  is  almost  as  dark  as  she  is  long.  The  other  three- 
quarters  are  more  satisfactory,  being  merely  an  elaboration,  with 
the  aid  of  innumerable  quotations,  of  the  assertions  that  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  requires  that  everything  should 
have  a  reason  for  existing,  and  that  the  reason  which  every- 
thing has  for  existing  is  that  "  I  live  in  the  light  of  the  thought 
of  my  Annie."  It  is  also  expressed  as  conjugal  love,  of  which 
Mrs.  Penelope  Fitzgerald  has  the  highest  opinion.  She  thinks- 
that  what  everybody  wants  is  "the  Best  for  Being,"  and  that 
the  Best  for  Being  is  marrying  the  right  person.  Also  that  there 
is  a  right  person  for  everybody  to  marry — which  does  not  account 
for  the  preponderance  of  females  in  the  population  of  the  world — 
and  that  there  is  only  one,  which  shows  that  second  marriages 
cannot  be  justified.  "  I  live  in  the  light  of  the  thought  of  my 
Annie,"  and  not  of  any  one  else's  Annie  ;  nor  does  any  one  else 
"  live  in  the  light  of  the  thought  of  my  Annie,"  or  (presumably), 
my  Annie  in  the  light  of  the  thought  of  any  one  but  me. 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  further  maintains  in  the  most  uncompromising 
manner  that  all  love  is  mutual,  and  that  what  is  not  reciprocated 
is  not  love.  Therefore  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lover  whose 
love  is  not  returned,  which  will  be  news  to  several  hundred  of  the 
poets  upon  whom  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  has  levied  contributions.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  this  short  and  plain  account  of  Mrs. 
Penelope  Fitzgerald's  message  to  "  the  reflective  public  "  (to 
whom  the  "  address  to  the  reader "  intimates  that  the  work  is 
addressed)  leaps  to  the  eyes  of  any  one  casually  looking  through 
her  volume.  On  the  contrary,  the  brain  of  such  a  one  would  reel 
at  the  mass  of  rambling  verbiage  with  which  he  would  be  con- 
fronted. But  if  an  experienced  reviewer  conscientiously  and  dog- 
gedly peruses  the  whole  work  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  that 
is  the  result  which  gradually  suggests  itself  to  him.  The  ceaseless 
reiteration  of  Poe's  rather  absurd  line  seems  to  gather  up  the 
widely  straying  tendencies  of  the  treatise  into  that  brief  and 
coherent  proposition.  It  is  obviously  inadequate  ;  but  it  is  a  pro- 
position, and  that  is  something  for  Mrs.  Penelope  Fitzgerald's  reader 
to  be  grateful  for.  One  word  must  be  said  about  Mrs.  Penelope 
Fitzgerald's  method  of  quotation.  She  quotes  the  same  things 
over  and  over  again,  she  generally  misquotes,  and  she  varies  her 
misquotations  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  she  has  perhaps  less 
ear  for  metre  than  any  one  else  who  ever  lived.  On  p.  63  we  learn 
that  "  To  Peter  Bell  '  a  primrose  by  the  river's  bank  '  neither 
revealed  creative  power  nor  "  some  other  things.  The  second  line 
is  not  given.  It  probably  is  "  To  him  looked  pale  and  frail  and 
dank."  On  p.  161  we  meet  with  "  a  daisy  by  the  river-brink," 
which  Peter  trod  on,  we  should  think.  Finally  on  p.  193,  "A 
primrose  by  the  river's  brim  a  yellow  primrose  was  to  him."  Lord 
Tennyson  is  also  a  great  stumbling-block.  There  are  many  things 
to  be  said  about  Locksley  Hall,  but  never  could  it  fairly  be  alleged 
to  contain  the  line  "  Love  took  the  harp  of  life  and  struck  its 
chords  with  might,"  to  which  words,  in  inverted  commas,  our 
author  has  dared  to  append  the  name  "  Tennyson."  And  which 
did  his  Lordship  write — "  lie  cometh  not,  she  said.  My  life  is 
weary  !  He  cometh  not,"  or  "  He  cometh  not,  she  said,  he  cometh 
not "  ?  It  seems  almost  as  if,  unlike  the  other  Penelope,  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  had  got  up  at  night  to  do  over  again  what  she  had  done 
in  the  day,  with  variations.  No  matter.  The  important  passage 
is  given  in  the  same  words  every  time.  "  I  live  in  the  light  of 
the  thought  of  my  Annie."    No.  2  can  stay. 

Except  that  you  must  have  a  bow  in  every  boat,  it  really  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  much  to  be  achieved  by  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Hazlehurst's  volume.    It  consists  mainly  of  a  very  small 
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number  of  pages,  with  some  pictures,  copied,  with  permission,  out 
of  Messrs.  Myers  &  Gurney's  great  book  about  Spooks.  They  have 
already  been  noticed  in  these  columns.  The  new  matter  consists 
simply  in  the  prediction  that  some  time  in  the  coming  century 
"  telepathy  "  will  supersede  telegraphy  as  a  method  of  making 
business  communications  to  distant  places.  Perhaps  it  will.  The 
only  thing  to  be  said  about  it  now  is  that  wheD  a  single  person  is 
able  to  make,  not  a  fortune,  but  a  decent  competence  by  tele- 
pathing  intelligence  to  susceptible  partners  at  a  distance,  that  will 
be  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  telepathy.  Which  having 
been  frankly  admitted,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  our 
scratch  four  should  not  be  allowed  to  disperse  to  the  welcome 
signal  of  "  Easy  all ! " 


NEW  LAW  BOOKS  AND  EDITIONS.* 

THE  work  in  which  Mr.  Spens  and  Mr.  Younger  discuss  the 
law  relating  to  employers  and  employed  is  divided  into  five 
parts,  of  which  Mr.  Spens  wrote  four  and  Mr.  Younger  one,  and 
they  "  desire  to  be  considered  as  wholly  independent  of  each 
other."  Mr.  Spens's  parts  constitute  by  themselves  a  fairly  wide 
general  view  of  the  subject,  embracing  as  they  do  statements  of 
the  law  regulating  the  liabilities  of  employers  of  labour  to  other 
people  for  the  negligence  of  their  servants,  their  liability  at 
common  law  to  persons  in  their  employment,  their  statutory 
liability  to  the  same  persons,  and  suggestions  as  to  what 
alterations  in  the  existing  law  on  the  latter  subjects  appear 
^rom  experience  to  be  desirable.  Mr.  Younger's  contribution 
consists,  in  substance,  of  an  elaborate  review  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  1880,  and  the  cases  which  have  been 
decided  as  to  its  meaning  and  effect.  The  main  peculiarity  of  the 
work  is  that  English  and  Scotch  decisions  are  mixed  up  in  a 
manner  somewhat  alarming  to  English  lawyers,  among  whom 
there  is  for  the  most  part  a  tacit  understanding  that  law  north  of 
the  border  is  a  matter  of  practical  interest  only  to  those  whose 
destinies  it  immediately  affects,  and  requiring  to  be  known  or 
studied  in  England  only  by  philosophers  and  men  of  science.  As 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880,  and  most  of  the  other  Acts  on 
the  subject,  extend  to  both  parts  of  the  country,  the  authors  have 
done  wisely  in  this  particular,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
decisions  of  Scotch  judges  quoted  by  them  would  be  received  here 
with  due  respect.  But  nevertheless  the  substantial  result  of  the 
non-identity  of  English  and  Scotch  law  is  that  an  English  prac- 
titioner does  not  feel  that  Scotch  cases  are  firm  ground  upon 
which  he  can  take  up  his  stand  with  the  same  confidence  as  if  they 
were  English.  The  parts  of  the  work  for  which  Mr.  Spens  is  re- 
sponsible are  ostensibly  desisrned  for  the  public  at  large.  It  must 
be  reluctantly  admitted  that  the  endeavour  is  hardly  successful. 
The  book  is  a  law  book  and  not  a  lay  book.  As  a  law  book  the 
substance  of  it  is  careful  and  good,  though  it  leaves  something  to 
be  desired  in  the  matter  of  table  of  contents,  index,  typographical 
arrangement,  and  so  forth.  For  instance,  each  page  is  headed,  not 
with  the  title  of  the  chapter,  but  with  the  title  of  the  book,  which 
is  of  no  use  at  all.  Mr.  Spens,  as  every  one  knows  who  remembers 
the  capital  little  book  he  published  three  or  four  years  ago  on 
the  great  Orr-Ewing  ca«e,  is  a  decidedly  patriotic  Scot,  but  except 
for  an  occasional  "  will  "  which  ought  to  be  a  "shall,"  and  such 
small  matters,  he  keeps  his  patriotism  within  very  reasonable 
bounds. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Richard  Harris's  little  books  with- 
out feeling  some  amount  of  personal  regard  for  their  author.  He 
is  so  much  in  earnest,  and  so  much  of  his  advice  about  the  con- 
duct of  legal  proceedings  is  good,  and,  above  all,  he  is  in  such 
good  spirits  with  himself,  his  readers,  and  his  subject,  that  the 
critic  of  average  humanity  endures  his  ceaseless  How  of  small  wit 
with  a  pertinacious  equanimity  which  would  certainly  not  be 

*  Employers  and  Employed,  By  Walter  Cook  Spens,  Advocate,  Sheriff- 
Substitute  cf  Lanarkshire,  and  Robert  T.  Younger,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Advocate. 
Glasgow  :  Maclehose  and  Sons.  1887. 

Before  Trial:  together  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Defence  of  Insanity.  By 
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evoked  by  any  writer  of  less  or  fewer  amiable  characteristics. 
For  one  thing,  Mr.  Harris's  passionate  love  of  metaphors  compels 
admiration.  He  averages  about  four  to  the  page,  and  they  are 
collected  from  the  most  remote  and  surprising  portions  of  the 
universe.  A  good  many  are  "  staggerers."  Perhaps  this  is  the 
most  staggering  of  all.  It  occurs  in  some  very  just  observations 
about  the  folly  of  filling  counsel's  briefs  with  what  are  called 
"  observations,"  which  are  too  frequently  designed  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  instructing  solicitor's  fine  literary  talent : — "  ....  the 
writer  can  no  more  communicate  his  feelings  to  the  prosaic 
advocate  than  a  monthly  nurse  could  transmit  her  sentiments  in  a 
wheelbarrow."  Why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  unexpected  a 
monthly  nurse?  Is  the  transmission  of  sentiments  in  wheel- 
barrows common  among  persons  who  are  not  monthly  nurses  ?  It 
is  passages  like  this  that  convince  one  that  Mr.  Harris's  buoyant 
spirits  make  him  positively  strain  after  telling  metaphorical  illus- 
trations. To  tell  the  truth,  they  do  not  improve  his  work. 
Divested  of  its  rhetorical  ornament  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Harris's 
advice  is  good.  He  is,  however,  strangely  at  sea  about  interroga- 
tories. He  objects  to  interrogatories  altogether  as  a  general  thing, 
and  no  doubt  before  the  Rules  of  1883  they  were  greatly  abused. 
But  they  have  their  uses,  which  Mr.  Harris  does  not  seem  to 
understand.  He  lays  down  a  bad  rule  (in  italics)  : — "  Interroga- 
tories should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination." 
Many  a  trial,  with  all  its  attendant  expense,  has  been  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  destruction  of  the  case  of  one  side  by  means 
of  cross-examining  interrogatories.  Mr.  Harris  quotes  a  particular 
interrogatory  as  carrying  its  own  condemnation  on  its  face: — 
"  State  when  and  where,  and  how,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
and  for  what  purpose,  and  who  was  present,  and  what  was  said, 
when,  as  you  allege,  you  paid  the  plaintiff"  the  said  sum  of  money, 
and  whether  the  same  was  in  notes,  gold,  silver,  or  by  cheque?  " 
If  this  interrogatory  were  put  into  English — though  its  meaning 
is  apparent  enough — it  might  be  exceedingly  useful.  Mr.  Harris 
condemns  it  utterly  because  it  gives  the  defendant  an  opportunity 
of  furnishing  or  inventing  the  answer.  That  is  what  it  is  for. 
If  he  has  a  true  answer,  and  gives  it,  he  may  save  the  plaintiff' 
the  trouble  of  prosecuting  a  hopeless  claim.  If  he  cannot  answer 
truly  and  satisfactorily,  he  must  either  make  an  admission  which 
may  be  fatal,  or  commit  himself  to  a  definite  falsehood,  which  is 
almost  equally  disadvantageous.  In  the  next  chapter  but  one 
Mr.  Harris  himself  publishes  a  letter  received  by  him  from  Mr. 
Nathan  which  is  destructive  of  his  own  contention.  "Your 
counsel,"  he  says,  "  if  he  is  worth  his  fee,  will  have  taken  care  in 
interrogating  to  feel  his  way  carefully,  and  force  the  other  side 
to  commit  themselves  very  definitely  to  a  statement  of  facts  and 
motives  and  negotiations  and  conduct."  Mr.  Harris's  book  con- 
cludes with  a  very  earnest,  but  rather  muddle-headed,  assertion 
of  the  medical  fallacy  about  the  defence  of  insanity.  He  starts, 
as  some  doctors  do,  from  the  totally  erroneous  assumption  that  no 
one  who  is  mad  ought  ever  to  be  held  crimiually  responsible  for 
what  he  does  when  mad.  If  this  were  so,  of  course  the  existing 
law  would  be  wrong.  What  doctors  who  object  to  the  law,  and 
Mr.  Harris,  will  not  understand  or  admit,  is  that  the  law  in  effect 
decides  that  madness  is  sometimes  an  excuse  for  crime  and  some- 
times not,  and  that  the  problem  is  to  draw  the  distinguishing  line. 
Mr.  Harris  reduces  himself  to  absurdity  by  compelling  himself, 
quite  logically,  to  admit  that  no  one  ought  to  be  punished  for 
what  he  does  when  he  is  drunk.  It  is  unnecessary  to  confute 
him  further. 

Mr.  Collett's  book  on  Torts,  of  which  the  sixth  edition  is  now 
published,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students  about  to  offer  them- 
selves as  candidates  in  law  examinations  in  India.  It  appears  to 
have  had  great  success,  and  it  has  certainly  deserved  it.  It 
includes  all  the  common  heads  of  the  law  of  torts,  and  is  well 
written  and  arranged.  Many  of  the  references  are  to  cases  decided 
and  reported  in  India,  but  nevertheless  the  book  is  so  good  that 
students  in  this  country  might  use  it  as  a  text-book  with  advan- 
tage. Comparatively  speaking,  it  deals  rather  with  actual  de- 
cisions than  with  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  principles  upon 
which  they  depend.  The  chapter  ou  damages  at  the  end  is 
careful  and  exhaustive.  As  a  book  of  first  reference,  it  is  pro- 
bably useful  to  practitioners  ;  but  it  does  not  aim  at  being  a  text- 
book of  authority. 

The  subject  of  the  legal  position  of  married  women  has  already 
been  treated  of  by  Mr.  Montague  Lush  with  learning  and  ability 
in  his  well-known  treatise  entitled  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife. 
In  his  new  book,  which  is  much  smaller,  he  reverts  to  the  detailed 
consideration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  married  women  in  respect 
of  contracts  to  which  they  may  become  parties.  The  present 
work,  no  less  than  its  predecessor,  is  that  of  a  sound  and  pains- 
taking lawyer.  It  contains,  in  an  appendix,  a  valuable  "  Dis- 
cussion on  the  Words  in  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
1 882, '  in  Respect  of  her  Separate  Property,'  and  a  Criticism  on  " 
the  decisions  re  Price,  Stafford  v.  Stafford  ;  re  Shakespear,  Deakin 
v.  Lakin ;  and  e.vp.  Gilchrist,  re  Armstrong.  The  criticism  is 
bold,  but  judicious,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Lush  arrives 
is,  substantially,  that  "  the  separate  property  of  a  married  woman 
now  means  .  .  .  nothing  more  than  the  property  of  the  wife 
separate  from  and  independent  of  her  husband  or  his  marital 
right ;  just  as  the  separate  property  of  a  partner  in  a  firm  denotes 
his  private  property  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  firm."  If 
this  were  law  it  would  follow,  among  other  things,  that,  contrary 
to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  ex  parte  Gilchrist,  a 
married  woman  having  a  life  estate  settled  to  her  separate  use, 
and  a  general  power  of  appointment,  aud  carrying  on  a  separate 
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trade,  could  on  being  made  bankrupt  be  compelled  to  exorcise  the 
power  for  the  bonelit  of  her  creditors.  It  can  hardly  bo  questioned 
that  Mr.  Lush's  contention  is  the  ono  most  in  accordance  with 
what  is  generally  believed  to  bo  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
statute.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  in  numbered  paragraphs 
on  the  "digest"  principle.  The  index  refers  to  the  paragraphs, 
and  not  to  the  pages,  an  error  which  we  trust  that  Mr.  Lush  will 
amend  in  future  editions. 

The  method  of  obtaining  summary  judgment — that  is,  getting 
judgment  in  an  action  to  which  there  is  no  defence  without 
the  action  ever  being  tried  or  emerging  from  the  obscurity  of 
judges'  chambers — is  one  of  which  the  lay  and  non-trading  public 
knows  little.  Yet  the  simple  procedure  of  an  especially  indorsed 
writ  under  0.  III.  r.  6,  and  judgment  under  0.  XIV.,  is  one 
of  great  and  growing  importance.  A  large  body  of  law  has 
grown  up  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  a  special  indorsement,  and  as  to 
under  what  circumstances  a  defendant  may  get  conditional  or 
unconditional  leave  to  defend.  All  this  important  matter  is  well 
and  conveniently  set  out  by  Mr.  Cavanagh.  But  though  this 
branch  of  the  law  is  admirably  effective,  simple,  cheap,  and  speedy 
in  its  operation,  the  qualilications  necessary  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  oppressive  are  necessarily  intricate.  Mr.  Cavanagh 's 
preface  concludes  with  a  timely  warning  to  the  intending  litigant 
that  there  is  hardly  any  branch  of  the  law  in  which  the  party  in 
person  is  more  certain  to  come  to  grief.  He  further  deserves  all 
credit  for  bis  courage  in  frankly  telling  his  readers  that  "  of  all 
economies  the  worst  a  litigant  can  be  guilty  of  is  to  seek  to  dis- 
pense with  counsel's  services  where  counsel  alone  are  competent 
to  act  and  advise."  Mr.  Cavanagh's  work  is  conscientious  and 
exhaustive,  and  his  book  ought  to  be  of  great  use. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Ellis  hopes  to  be  useful  to  "  trustees  and  their 
advisers,  by  giving  them  an  outline  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  should  act  as  regards  Trust  Investments."  Perhaps  "hint" 
would  have  been  a  more  strictly  accurate  word.  The  almost 
pathetically  minute  volume  contains  a  list  of  stocks  in  which 
trustees  are  authorized  by  statute  to  invest  unless  otherwise 
directed.  The  text  is  about  twice  as  long  as  a  newspaper  article. 
Mr.  Ellis  is  quite  right,  however,  not  to  omit  the  decision  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  hire  Maberley  (in  1876)  that  the  Court, 
as  a  matter  of  discretion,  could  not  permit  trustees  to  invest  in 
Irish  land.  The  fact  alone  is  enough  to  convince  any  impartial 
historian  of  the  "  ghastly  incompetence,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
say,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  considered  as  a  pacificatory  legislator. 
Small  though  Mr.  Ellis's  book  is,  it  is  perhaps  big  enough  to 
satisfy  the  intelligent  trustee  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
apply  to  be  relieved  of  his  trust. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  the  second  annual  issue  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Duncan's  Review  of  Mercantile  Cases.  The  idea  is  as  well  carried 
out  this  year  as  it  was  last,  and  for  the  convenience  of  mercantile 
men  and  lawyers  we  hope  the  series  may  be  continued. 

It  seems  that  the  "  Banking  Community  "  find  the  questions  on 
law  connected  with  banking,  and  the  answers  to  them,  which  are 
periodically  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers, 
useful.  The  collection  prepared  by  Mr.  Talbot  Agar,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  has  accordingly  reached  a  second 
edition.  The  questions  are  clear,  and  the  answers  explicit,  and, 
so  far  as  is  revealed  by  a  cursory  examination,  very  reasonably 
correct.  The  value  of  such  a  work  depends  so  much  upon  the 
index  that  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Agar's  is  riot  a  little  fuller  and  more 
thoughtfully  arranged. 

The  tenth  edition  of  Smith's  Manual  of  Common  Law  re- 
sembles, mutatis  mutandis,  the  other  nine,  and  will  doubtless  be 
succeeded  by  many  more. 

Three  of  Wilson's  Legal  Hand//  Books  reach  us  together.  They 
cost  a  shilling  each,  and  are  of  different  colours.  Red  is  Income-tax, 
green  Rates,  and  purple  Trustees.  Of  course  as  guides  or  autho- 
rities the  value  of  these  little  books  is  exiguous.  But  they  may 
set  a  man  thinking,  and  cause  hira  to  seek  advice.  And  in  this 
modest  way  red  and  green  deserve  high  praise.  Red  especially, 
because  it  is  founded  on  the  deplorable  truth  that  many  worthy 
men  and  women  are  yearly  and  unscrupulously  cheated  by  the 
poundage-paid  collectors  of  Income-tax — that  tax  on  industry 
which  is  so  much  more  hateful  and  anti-economical  than  a  tax  on 
food.  It  also  announces  the  formation  of  an  Income-tax  Repay- 
ment Agency,  which  promises  to  help  people  who  have  been 
cheated,  with  the  aid  of  their  own  ignorance,  out  of  sums  which 
ought  to  have  been,  but  were  not  returned  to  them,  to  get  their 
own.  It  is  a  miserable  thing  that  such  a  society  should  be  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  very  much  wanted  because  the  Acts  are  so  intricate 
that  hardly  anybody  understands  them,  and  the  officials  so 
dilatory  and  so  tenacious  that  very  few  people  care  to  persist  in 
claiming  their  rights.  If  the  Agency  is  well  advised  and  capably 
worked,  it  may  do  very  great  good.  The  green  book  also  has 
merits,  though  we  by  no  means  hold  with  the  author  that  rate- 
payers "  have  only  themselves  to  thank  if  they  allow  themselves  to 
be  over-assessed."  Justices  will  make  compromises,  and  they  are 
seldom  favourable  to  the  appellant.  Still,  the  green  book,  like  the 
red,  may  help  the  over-rated  by  setting  them  in  the  right  track. 
The  purple  book  is  not  so  shining  as  either  of  the  others.  It  is  a 
good  deal  longer  than  Mr.  Ellis's,  but  does  not  really  give  any 
more  information.  Howbeit  it  may,  in  its  way,  help  to  convey 
the  solemn  warning  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  a  trustee. 


CLASSICAL  HOOKS.* 

"PROFESSOR  RAMSAY'S  Selections  from  Tibullus  and 
-1-  Pi -opert ins  does  not  fall  under  the  condemnation  which  must 
br  passed  on  too  many  school-books— the  condemnation  due  to 
secondhandness  and  blunders.  The  solid  value  of  his  scholar- 
ship and  the  sympathetic  delicacy  of  his  criticism  would  be 
enough  by  thomselves  to  recommend  the  Selections.  lie  shows 
such  a  genuine  interest  in  the  lives  and  loves  of  Tibullus  and 
Propertius  that  his  readers  catch  the  contagion,  and  become  as 
anxious  as  he  is  to  know  the  ins-and-outs  of  the  lovers'  quarrel 
between  Cynthia  and  Propertius.  This  attractive  sentimentalism 
is  combined,  where  facts  or  inferences  from  facts  are  concerned, 
with  clear  reasoning  and  rigid  accuracy — as  e.g.  on  the  pro- 
babilities which  arise  from  analyzing  the  structure  of  the  elegiac 
couplet  and  tracing  the  gradual  approximation  of  Propertius 
to  the  Ovidian  t3-pe.  Below  each  of  the  selected  elegies  the  chief 
variants  and  most  important  conjectures  are  carefully  recorded ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  misplaced  labour  to  construct 
an  apparatus  criticus  for  a  fragmentary  book.  Professor  Ramsay 
has  taken  about  six  hundred  lines  from  Tibullus  and  twice  as 
many  from  Propertius  ;  in  each  case  about  a  third  of  the  whole. 
Generally  he  has  been  able  to  extract  a  complete  elegy  ;  but  in  a 
few  of  the  poems  he  has  made  slight  excisions.  Professor  Ramsay 
is  justified,  if  anybody  is,  in  chastening  the  classics  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  now  entering  into  "  the  higher  education  of 
women."  The  Tibullus  commentary  is  here  and  there  over- 
weighted by  extracts,  sometimes  of  several  pages  together,  from 
writings  of  the  late  Professor  William  Ramsay  upon  such  subjects 
as  the  Lares  (in  their  different  classes),  the  Ambarvalia,  and  the  . 
functions  of  the  Genius.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  pro- 
vokingly  little  about  the  Pitcher-kiss  (xvrpa),  so  called  because 
"  the  kisser  held  the  kissee  by  the  ears  as  one  would  hold  a  pitcher 
by  its  two  handles."  We  are  not  even  referred  to  Lilius  Gyraldus, 
though  it  is  not  very  likely  that  young  ladies,  subject  to  the 
higher  education  (which,  being  interpreted,  is  examinations), 
would  be  seduced  into  wasting  their  time  on  that  curious  author. 
Being,  as  a  rule,  over  free  in  citations,  Professor  Ramsay  might 
have  done  a  little  more  for  us  at  Tib.  i.  1.  51  than  give  a  bare 
reference  to  Ramsay's  Latin  Prosody  on  the  quantity  of  a  short 
syllable  before  smaragdus.  With  the  quality  of  the  notes  in  the 
Tibullus  and  Propertius  extracts  we  have  no  fault  to  find ;  but 
they  are  too  numerous.  Some  of  the  explanations  go  without 
saying.  To  be  concise  Professor  Ramsay  refuses  on  principle : — 
"If  only  a  minimum  of  information  be  provided,  only  a  fraction 
of  that  minimum  will  be  retained."  This  is  a  maxim  not 
to  be  denied  by  practical  teachers ;  but  surely  the  ampli- 
fication should  be  done  orally  ?  Good  liquor  should  be  sold 
neat  and  watered  according  to  circumstances.  But  Professor 
Ramsay  is  not,  in  fact,  so  diffuse  as  he  seems  to  intend  to 
be.  His  note  at  Prop.  iii.  11.  24,  upon  "  ut — ne  "  is  admirable 
in  its  clearness  and  method,  and  so  are  many  others.  As  to 
his  treatment  of  doubtful  and  disputed  passages  we  can  do  no 
more  than  state  a  few  of  his  conclusions.  At  Tib.  i.  1.  25  he 
writes  "  jam  modo  jam  possiiu  "  (here  following  JS.cce?-pta  Frisin- 
gensia);  at  i.  3.  71  he  rejects  Professor  Palmer's  "per  centum 
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Notes.  By  George  Gilbert  Ramsay,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
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Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  and 
sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Herbert  A.  Strong,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Liverpool  University  College,  Victoria  University.  In 
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The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  Books  XIII.  and  XIV.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes,  by  Charles  Simmons,  M.A.,  Classical 
Master  in  University  College  School,  London.  London  :  Maemillan  &  Co. 
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The  Histories  of  Tacitus.  Books  I.  and  II.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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Cerberus  ora";  r.t  i.  7.  49  lie  rejects  the  MS.  readings  and  other 
conjectures,  writing  on  his  own  account  "  Genium  ludo  centum- 
que  choreis":  at  ii.  5.  19-22  he  mentions  but  refuses  to  discuss 
Bahr's  theory  of  spuriousuess ;  and  at  ii.  6.  23-24  he  gives  the 
same  treatment  to  Heyne  and  Fischer.  In  the  Propertius  extracts, 
at  i.  8.  19,  he  adopts  utere  for  ut  te;  atii.  12.6  ("  Fecit  ethuinano 
corde  volare  deuni")  he  merely  mentions  the  conjectures  of 
Heinsius,  Burmann,  and  Biihr,  but  discusses  at  length  the  various 
interpretations  ollered  for  the  text ;  at  ii.  2S.  9  he  rejects  peraque, 
approved  by  Professor  Palmer  instead  of  paremque  ;  and  at  43  of 
the  same  poem  retains  carmine,  which  it  was  proposed  to  replace 
by  criminc;  at  iii.  7.  22  he  writes  "Qua  natat  Argynnus  poena 
minantis  aqua?/'  and  argues  with  preat  fulness  against  the  alterna- 
tive emendations  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  "  Qua)  notat  Argyuni 
poena,  Mimantis  aqua;,"  and  "Qua  notat  Argynni  pcena  Mimantis 
aquas."  Professor  Ramsay  shall  be  forgiven  for  the  only  grave 
fault  of  his  Selections  when  he  removes  it  by  issuing  a  complete 
edition  of  either  poet  or  both  of  them.  He  is  too  good  a  scholar 
to  fritter  himself  away  on  producing  pot-boilers,  even  when  the 
result  is  so  remarkably  happy  as  hi3  Selections  from  Tibullus  and 
Propertius. 

We  cannot  make  the  same  remark  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Pearson 
and  Strong's  Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal.  The  editors  are  not  by 
any  means  too  good  for  hack-work  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  conspicuously  incompetent.  "Writing  for  boys  and  girls, 
they  are  justified  in  omitting  the  coarser  passages.  But  they  are 
not  justihed,  and  deserve  to  be  execrated  for  their  impudence  in 
doctoring  Juvenal's  lines,  as  in  Sat.  xii.,  where  they  omit  the 
sagacious  beaver's  act  of  jettison,  and  write  the  passage  thus:- 

cum  plenus  fluctu  medius  foret  alveus  et  jam 
alternura  puppis  latus  evertentibus  undis 
arbori  incerla;  nullain  piudentia  cani 
rcctoris  conforret  opem,  decidere  jactu 
ccepit  cum  ventis  cupiens  evadeie  damno. 

No  doubt  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Strong  think  that  this  was  a  very 
clever  thing  to  do.  But  even  they  must  see  at  Sat.  i.  36-45 
that  they  have  made  nonsense  out  of  a  powerful  passage  by  omit- 
ting lines  37-41  and  retaining  42-44.  Where  the  knife  has  to 
be  used,  let  it  be  boldly  and  honestly  used.  The  notes  are  clear 
and  generally  suflicient,  but  in  a  certain  number  of  places  they  are 
harmlessly,  because  obviously,  wrong.  This  is  partly  due  to  an 
absurd  desire  to  follow  Weidner — e.g.  at  viii.  58.  The  English 
is  sometimes  funny.  At  iii.  34  we  read  ("  Quondam  hi  cornicines, 
&c.'"),  "  these  men  once  wound  a  horn."  With  the  idea  of  being 
idiomatic  the  joint  commentators  are  apt  to  pick  up  any  phrase 
that  sounds  well ;  and  at  vii.  101  they  use  "  grows  into  money  " 
as  if  it  meant  "costs  much  money."  To  judge  by  results, 
Messrs.  Pearson  and  Strong  did  not  read  Biicheler's  work,  or 
Mayor's  Fourth  Edition,  both  of  which  appeared  in  1886  and 
contained  certain  innovations  in  the  text  which  are  now  recog- 
nized as  established  institutions.  The  first  "Part"  contains  a 
long  Life  of  Juvenal  and  a  short  essay  on  the  "  Social  Condition 
of  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire,"  both  of  them  readable  and 
edifying.  The  sincerity  of  the  literary  criticism  may  be  ex- 
emplified by  the  treatment  of  the  famous  passage  at  viii.  215-226, 
comparing  the  iniquity  of  Orestes  and  Nero  : — 

quippe  ille  [Orestes]  deis  auctoribus  ultor 
pntris  crat  ca;ni  media  inter  poeula,  sed  nec 
Ele  traj  jugulo  se  polluit  aut  Spartani 
sanguine  conjugii  ;  nullis  accmita  propinquis 
miscuit,  in  scena  nunquam  cantavit  Orestes, 
Troica  non  scripsit. 

Once  this  is  quoted  to  illustrate  Juvenal's  scale  of  moral  crime, 
"  which  places  in  a  deliberate,  though  no  doubt  overwrought, 
invective,  the  writing  of  bad  poems  and  acting  on  the  public 
stage  above  incest  and  murder."  A  few  pages  later  the  same 
parage  is  quoted  as  one  in  which  Juvenal  "  meant  to  startle  the 
imagination  by  the  violence  of  his  comparison."  Neither  criticism 
is  worth  much,  but  any  merit  which  lies  in  either  is  destructive  of 
the  other.  The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  a  table  of  parallel 
passages  in  Juvenal  and  Martial.  This  is  derived  from  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  at  Oxford  by  Professor  Nettleship.  Except  for 
a  few  careless  mistakes,  there  is  no  serious  fault  to  be  found  in 
this  superfluous  edition  of  Juvenal.  It  remains  superfluous, 
though  there  was  room  for  a  really  good  class-book  of  the  kind. 

A  careful  and  meritorious  edition  of  Books  XIII.  and  XIV.  of 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  by  Mr.  Charles  Simmons,  is  designed 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  schools,  but  with  all  the  virtues  of  thorough- 
ness it  combines  the  incidental  fault  of  being  indisputably  dry. 
Much  of  the  textual  criticism  has  been  inspired,  and  some  of  it 
directly  contributed,  by  Mr.  Bobinson  Ellis.  He  suggests  a 
noteworthy  emendation  of  xiv.  612-613  ("  clarus  subit  Alba 
Latinum,  Epytus  ex  illo  est"),  which  is,  as  he  claims,  quite  in 
Ovid's  manner — "  Clarius  subit,  hicque  Latino,  Epytus  ex  illo 
est" — "  Clarius  succeeds,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Latinus,  as  Epytus 
is  the  son  of  Clarius."  One  of  the  best  points,  and  one  which  is 
most  essential  in  an  edition  of  the  Metamorphoses,  is  the  labour 
which  has  been  lavished  on  questions  of  mythology.  Mr.  Simmons 
is  an  appreciative  but  critical  student  of  Ovid's  style,  and  quotes 
with  approval  the  epigram  of  Quintilian,  "  non  ignoravit  vitia  sua 
sed  amavit."  He  says  about  the  tales  of  Phaiithon  and  the 
lb-Hades,  "Every  passion  of  the  human  mind,  every  scene  of 
human  life,  is  described  in  turn.  The  stories  are  crowded  with 
detail,  often  fanciful,  sometimes  playful,  but  always  vivid  and 
picturesque."    Mr.  Simmons,  being  a  practical  teacher,  does  not 


take  the  bread  out  of  his  fellows'  mouths  by  the  multiplication  of 
superfluous  notes.  Indeed,  he  is  sometimes  silent  where  help 
might  be  legitimately  expected,  as  at  xiii.  16  ("  demit  honorem 
.Emulus ''),  where  he  contents  himself  with  quoting  a  nearly 
parallel  idea  from  Pacuvius,  "An  quis  est  qui  te  esse  dignum 
quicum  ceitetur  putet?"  The  notes  on  grammar  and  syntax 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  clearness  and  correctness,  and  they 
contain  plentiful  references  to  authorities  like  Roby,  Madvig,  and 
Kennedy.  The  text  is  that  of  Haupt,  as  revised  by  O.  Korn 
(1SS1),  and  all  the  important  variants  are  recorded  at  the  foot  of 
each  page.  We  should  have  liked  to  discuss  this  edition  at 
greater  length,  and  to  have  said  something  about  the  treatment 
of  such  ditlicult  passages  as  xiv.  215-216,  where  Mr.  Simmons 
timidly  retains  the  impossible  reading,  "  mortemque  timens  cupid- 
usque  moriri  Claude  faniem  pellens "  ;  while  he  hints  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  Bodl.  MSS.  Can.  vii.  ("cupidusque  ruori  mortisque 
timore"),  and  records  a  more  tempting  conjecture,  "  mortemque 
timens  mortisque  timore."  In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  this 
would  be  a  good  book  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher. 

Mr.  Godley's  edition  of  the  first  two  books  of  the  Histories  of 
Tacitus  is  businesslike  and  scholarly.  After  a  short,  but  suflicient, 
historical  introduction,  he  goes  straight  to  work  at  his  author, 
having  confidence  in  the  power  of  Tacitus  to  tell  his  own  tale. 
The  explanations  of  technical  and  archaeological  terms  like  pro- 
cura/iones,  diploma,  and  sector  are  severely  short,  but  they  give 
all  the  required  information ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  his- 
torical notes.  Mr.  Godley  calls  attention,  as  they  occur,  to  any 
traces  of  Greek  influence  or  any  peculiarities  of  the  Silver  Latin  ; 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  overlooked  or  passed  over  any  im- 
portant points  of  syntax.  We  do  not  agree  with  him  (at  I.  xv.  5) 
in  his  explanation  of  si,  &c,  adoptarem,  &c,  egregium  erat ;  but 
it  is  sound  sense,  and  will  be  generally  approved: — "The  apodosis 
is  in  the  indicative,  being  by  itself  true  without  reference  to  the 
protasis."  Nor  do  we  like  his  conclusion  at  I.  vi.  8: — "Inauditi 
atque  indefensi  tanquam  innocentes  perierant."  His  view  is  that 
Cingonius  Varro  and  Petronius  Turpilianus  were  so  confident  in 
their  own  innocence  that  they  did  not  attempt  a  defence  {tanquam 
innocentes  being  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  words). 
But  Mr.  Godley  states  his  case  so  candidly  that  he  supplies  him- 
self the  material  for  his  own  refutation.  He  is,  no  doubt,  right 
in  saying  that  Orelli  suggests  too  pessimistic  an  interpretation  : — 
"  Were  executed  because  they  were  innocent."  At  I.  iii.  8  he 
mentions,  but  does  not  adopt,  the  conjecture  of  Heraus,  ipsa; 
neces  for  "ipsa  necessitas " ;  at  I.  xxii.  4  he  retains  "adulteria 
matrimonia  "  ;  at  I.  xxvii.  20  he  rejects  clamore  et  gladiis  of  the 
best  MSS.  for  "  clamore  et  gaudiis "  {gaudiis  being,  he  says, 
equivalent  to  gaudio)  ;  at  I.  xxxii.  16  he  adopts  regressurn,  "  plau- 
sibly conjectured,"'  in  place  of  the  "  tautological  9  regressus;  at 
I.  lxxxix.  1  he  favours,  but  does  not  adopt,  the  insertion  of  imperii, 
which  was  suggested  by  Heraus  ;  at  II.  xix.  1  he  inserts  (with 
italics)  the  non  jam  conjectured  by  Meiser  ;  and  at  II.  lxviii.  I  he 
inserts  has  (with  italics)  in  "  Et  has  quidem  partes,"  and  notices 
Haase's  suggestion  of  victas.  This  will  be  enough  to  recommend 
Mr.  Godley's  editorial  judgment  to  those  who  know  their  Tacitus ; 
those  who  do  not  may  do  worse  than  learn  from  Mr.  Godley.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  intends  to  edit  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Histories. 

Mr.  Cluer's  edition  of  Livy,  Books.  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  has  been 
revised  in  the  second  edition  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Matheson.  It  begins  with 
a  brief  historical  summary.  An  excursus  deals  with  the  language 
and  style  of  Livy,  under  such  headings  as  Irony,  Pathos,  Alliteration, 
and  Metaphor  (according  to  its  eleven  duly  enumerated  sources). 
All  this  is  very  nauseous,  but  it  is  useful.  The  book  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  an  examination.  It  will  go  into  the 
side  pocket  of  a  reading  party  coat ;  and  no  other  book  will  be 
wanted  except  the  Crib.  Every  difficulty  of  construction  and  in- 
terpretation is  faced  and  floored.  The  notes  are  clear,  sensible, 
and  correct;  and  some  of  them  are  scholarly.  Derivations  are 
given  of  words  like  provincia  {  jirovidentia  or  pro-vincere),  flamen 
(Jlagro),  pomcerium  ( post-mwus,  after  Varro),  and  buciua  (bos- 
cano) ;  terms  like  Dominium,  Unciariuui  Fenus,  Paterfamilias, 
and  Intercessio  are  carefully  explained ;  but  in  the  last  case  the 
student's  mind  is  very  properly  not  confused  by  any  technical 
signification  being  offered  except  the  one  required  for  the  passage 
in  hand. 

Mr.  Geare's  Notes  on  the  First  Book  of  Thucydides  are  modestly 
entitled  "  compiled  and  original,"  and  are  intended  for  the  "  upper 
middle  forms  "  in  public  schools.  Mr.  Geare  has  one  merit  which 
is  not  by  any  means  common.  He  can  keep  his  head  throughout 
an  intricate  Greek  sentence,  and  translate  it  into  nearly  literal  and 
at  the  same  time  intelligible  English  ;  but,  like  a  good  many  other 
people,  does  not  understand  the  art  of  punctuation.  He  does  not 
generally  trouble  himself  or  the  "upper  middle  forms"  with 
textual  difficulties,  but  has  adapted  his  notes  (as  e.g.  at  ch.  cxx.  8} 
to  the  Oxford  text,  as  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  most  school- 
boys. He  has  a  good  eye  for  grammar,  and  never  shirks  a  diffi- 
culty or  slurs  it  over.  His  notes  do  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  give 
any  new  lights,  but  they  do  not  obscure  the  old,  and  that  is  not 
slight  praise  for  any  one  dealing  with  the  innumerable  diffi- 
culties which  occur  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Thucydides.  Mr. 
Geare's  calibre  as  a  scholar  may  be  judged  by  his  treatment  of 
■nfpuovTi  tg>  Otpu  in  ch.  xxx.  He  adopts  Reiske's  conjecture 
for  TTtpiovTi  without  discussion  of  authorities,  and  translates  it 
"  When  summer  was  completing  its  circle  " — i.e.  towards  the  close 
of  summer.  He  disposes  of  nepwvTi,  because,  if  the  meaning  was 
"  summer  still  remaining,"  a  "  genitive  absolute  of  time  "  would 
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be  required,  and  because,  if  tho  meaning  was  "  for  the  reat  of  the 
summer,''  irtpi6vri  would  require  a  ™.  And,  again,  rrtpiUvrt 
cannot  mean  "  when  summer  was  coining  round."  because  tlioro  is 
"no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  a  winter  sineo  the  sea- 
fight  previous  to  the  xf'J*""0*  '/<V"  All  this  may  not  be  pro- 
found or  absolutely  convincing,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  sneeze  at 
sound  sense. 

Tho  seven  books  of  Cresar's  Commentaries  De  Bella  Galileo  havo 
been  edited  by  Mr.  John  Bond  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Walpole  for 
Macmillan's  Classical  Series  in  an  elaborate  and  fairly  ex- 
haustive volume,  based  on,  and  for  the  most  paraphrased 
from,  Kraner's  edition  as  revised  by  Dittenborger.  If  space 
permitted  a  longer  notice  we  should  bo  glad,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  reviow,  to  treat.  Messrs.  Bond  and  Walpole's  joint  edition 
as  an  original  work— since  the  German  of  Kraner-Dittenberger 
is  not  commonly  used  or  widely  known  in  England.  Of 
tbe  8o  pages  of  introduction,  45  are  devoted  to  a  minute  and  burn- 
able, but  far  from  readable,  account  of  the  Roman  military 
organization.  A  critical  appendix,  geographical  and  grammatical 
indices,  a  good  map  of  Gaul,  and  several  military  plans  and  illus- 
trations, account  for  about  40  pages;  and  there  are  about  160 
pages  of  notes  to  deal  with  224  of  the  text.  This  cannot  be  called 
an  excessive  amount  of  commentary  in  what  aims  at  being  a  sub- 
stantive edition.  No  unnecessary  translations  and  few  superfluous 
remarks  are  to  be  found  in  them.  The  relation  of  clauses  one  to 
another  and  matters  of  style  are  explained  or  noted,  and  military 
questions  are  carefully  discussed.  The  student  who  is  reading  his 
Caesar  in  earnest  will  find  this  a  most  valuable  edition,  but  it  is 
tough  reading.  In  the  grammatical  notes  there  is  a  tendency  to 
account  for  occasional  anomalies  by  laying  down  positive  canons, 
as  at  i.  3,  §§  4  and  5.  "As  a  rule  the  pres.  subj.  follows  the 
historic  present.  But  when  (1)  the  subordinate  clause  precedes 
the  principal,  (2)  between  the  chief  and  subordinate  clauses 
another  clause  with  an  impf.  or  plpf.  is  inserted — the  impf.  takes  its 
place ;  in  this  case,  a  second  clause  often  goes  on  with  the  present, 
v.  48.  4 ;  vii.  86.  2."  Here  and  there  we  come  upon  worthless 
notes,  as  e.g.  on  arbitros  in  V.  i.  9.  The  Arbitri  are  here  said  to 
"base  their  decisions  not  on  statute  law,  but  on  grounds  of  equity 
(aquum  et  bonum)  and  subjective  proof  (judicium  ex  bona  fide)." 
What  can  this  mean  ?  It  is  equally  unintelligible  whether  you 
know  much  Roman  law  or  none  at  all.  But  there  are  not  many 
such  faults  in  the  commentary.  But  there  are  too  many  mis- 
prints or  gross  mistakes  (as  e.g.  on  pp.  243,  249,  386,  and  402). 
The  geographical  index  is  very  brief,  almost  curt.  Of  the  Ancalites 
we  are  simply  told  "  a  British  tribe,  perhaps  in  Oxfordshire,"  and 
of  Bibroci,  "town  in  S.E.  Britain  [Brayf]."  Under  the  name 
Scaldis  we  have  more  information,  and  it  is  suggested  that  Caesar  was 
confused  between  the  Scaldis  and  the  Sa bis,  but  in  the  commentary 
on  vi.  33.  no  reference  is  made  to  the  hypothesis  raised  in  the 
geographical  index.  A  similar  fault  is  to  be  noticed  at  vi.  10.  5, 
where  the  notes  in  the  commentary  and  the  critical  appendix  are 
each  incomplete  without  the  other;  so  again  at  vii.  58.  6,  ii.  15.  4, 
and  more  remarkably  at  iii.  21.3.  In  the  text  we  have  avarice 
structurceque ;  in  the  Commentary  " araria  structural"  which  is 
translated  as  "  mining  work3  "  ;  and  in  the  critical  appendix  we 
read  the  following  statement: — "  Codd.  araria  secturaque,  and  so 
Holder,  &c. ;  Oudendorp,  araria  sectura ;  Nipperdey  conj.  ccrarice 
ferrariaque,  but  this  word  would  scarcely  have  been  corrupted 
into  seeturce.  In  Schneider's  cerarice  structurceque,  que  is  not 
wanted.  Hoffman,  &c.  explains  seeturce  by  lapicidince."  When 
two  editors  turn  out  disjointed  work  like  this,  they  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  culpable  negligence,  which  is  the  more  regrettable 
because  it  detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  a  book  too  good  to  be 
spoiled. 

Mr.  Colbeck's  Fifth  Book  of  Cccsar  De  Bello  Gallico  is,  as  he 
says,  an  attempt  "  to  make  the  most  for  young  boys  of  an  in- 
teresting portion  of  Caesar."  He  provides  maps,  plans,  and  illus- 
trations ;  his  notes  are  short  and  sound.  He  discusses  the  altera- 
tions that  have  taken  place  in  our  coast-line  since  Caesar  landed 
on  it,  and  he  says  enough  to  interest  boys  on  Caesar's  much- 
debated  statement  about  the  indigenous  British  trees.  "  Materia 
cujusque  generis  ut  in  Gallia  est  praeter  fagum  atque  abietem." 
He  mentions  the  view  supported  by  the  late  Dr.  Rolleston,  that 
prater  must  be  taken  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  mean,  not  "  except," 
but  "  besides."  He  tries,  without  success,  to  fix  the  Ford  of  the 
Thames  mentioned  in  ch.  xviii.,  and  compares  the  disaster  de- 
scribed in  ch.  xxxvii.  to  Isandlana  and  Rorke's  Drift.  Mr.  Colbeck 
has  produced  an  unpretentious  school-book  of  the  best  kind. 

The  anonymous  editor  of  Casar  De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  II. 
and  V.,  for  Rivington's  Latin  Texts  has  done  his  work  tolerably 
■well.  The  notes  are  simple  and  the  vocabularies  complete,  but 
not  free  from  false  quantities.  The  books  are  small,  well  printed, 
and  presumably  cheap. 

The  Eton  Horace  contains  the  text  (with  some  necessary 
omissions)  of  the  Odes,  Carmen  Saculare,  and  Epodes.  The 
paper  is  good  and  the  binding  still'.  The  notes  to  Book  I.  of 
the  Odes,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Cornish,  are  printed  in  a  separate  volume, 
avowedly  to  prevent  boys  looking  at  the  notes  iu  class-time. 
Most  of  the  notes  (adapted  for  middle  and  lower  forms)  are 
admitted  to  be  derived  from  Orelli  and  Hirschfelder.  Only  a  few 
faults  can  be  delected ;  at  i.  17.  19,  "  sick  with  love  for  one  man" 
is  neither  translation  nor  explanation  of  "  laborantis  in  uno  " ; 
and  at  i.  31.  1,  "  Quid  dedicatum  poscit  Apollinem  Vates!J  "  even 
if  it  is  correct,  it  is  not  enough,  to  sny  "  the  god  is  said  to  be 
dedicated  to  w  hom  a  temple  is  dedicated."    Few  translations  are 


given,  but  many  simplo  notes,  most  of  them  good  of  their  kind. 
Anybody  could  write  thorn. 

It  is  not  overybody  who  could  write  Mr.  Huxley's  notes  to 
Cicero  De  Senectvt.e.  Ho  travels  out  of  the  beaten  track  to  dis- 
cover mares'-nests  on  his  own  account.  "  Ut  in  graliam  cum 
voluptato  redeamus"  at  ch.  xvi.  §  56  is  thus  translated — "  So  that 
wo  are  restored  at  last  to  favour  with  pleasure  to  ourselves."  Mr. 
Huxley  does  not  explain  for  whom  ho  is  writing;  but  ho  thinks  it 
necessary  to  translate  at  vera  and  quin  etiam.  There  is  a  good 
Index  of  Persons,  and  Cicero's  life  is  narrated  in  three  and  a  half 
pages.    The  grammatical  notes  are  slovenly,  but  well  meant. 

Mr.  Farnell's  Selections  from  Cornelius  Nepos,  intended  to  illus- 
trate Greek  and  Roman  history,  might  have  been  recommended 
if  he  had  possessed  or  borrowed  enough  scholarship  to  carry  out 
his  own  design.  The  short  historical  paragraphs  which  serve  to 
bridge  over  the  intervals  between  the  selected  parts  of  tho  different 
biographies  are  not  badly  executed.  The  Latin  exercises  are  well 
constructed.  The  grammatical  notes  are  not  conspicuously  de- 
ficient, although  they  are  not  carefully  written.  Thus  on  p.  59 
we  are  told  that  "  dicto  audiens  sum"  may  bo  used  with  "a 
dative  of  the  person,"  and  on  p.  61  we  find  the  phrase  "Dicto 
audiens  fuit  jussis,"  with  a  reference  back  to  the  previous  note. 
But,  if  the  book  were  in  the  above  respects  far  better  than  it  is, 
it  would  deserve  to  be  excluded  from  school  use.  To  justify  this 
decision,  we  will  quote  the  marks  of  quantity  which  Mr.  Farnell 
has  ventured  to  put  on  the  following  words  in  his  vocabulary : — 
Conducticius,  ducenti,  hereditas,  luxuria,  potior,  prohibeo,  ratio, 
and  religio.    Misprints !  Credat  Judceus  ! 

Mr.  Fowle  justifies  his  New  Easy  Latin  Primer  as  "  an  attempt 
to  supply  a  want  that  is  still  universally  felt."  Part  I.  is 
Accidence,  Part  II.  is  Syntax,  Part  III.  is  Irregular  Verbs,  and 
Part  IV.  is  Difficiliora,  and  (as  with  the  Young  Lady's  Journal) 
you  can  buy  each  part  separately  or  all  four  together.  The  irre- 
gular verbs  are  first  arranged  systematically  according  to  their 
peculiarities,  and,  secondly,  disarranged  alphabetically,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  better  help  to  memory. 
So,  too,  with  the  substantives  which  are  irregular  in  their 
genders.  Mr.  Fowle's  statement  of  the  main  rules  of  syntax  is 
generally  clear,  but  not  always  exhaustive  ;  what  he  says  about 
the  ablative  absolute  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  he  leaves  much 
untold.  The  Roman  methods  of  reckoning  money  and  days  of  the 
month  are  correctly  explained. 

The  Candidate's  Latin  Grammar,  by  Mr.  Percy  Reed,  is  a 
signal  proof  that  examinations  are  no  longer  made  for  books,  but 
books  for  examinations.  "  No  pretensions  are  made  to  systematic 
arrangement  or  completeness."  The  book  aims  at  keeping  within 
the  questions  asked  at  army  entrance  and  other  examinations 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  "  straight 
tips,"  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  makes  much  easier  reading 
than  an  ordinary  Latin  grammar,  and  is  more  likely  to  leave  a 
few  burs  clinging  to  the  candidates'  memory.  It  is  not  accu- 
rate ;  but  the  mistakes  are  not  important  for  the  humble  purpose 
which  Mr.  Reed  has  in  view. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

"  OETHE  and  no  end !  "  was  the  recent  exclamation  of  a 
VJT  philosopher,  appalled  at  the  endless  succession  of  bio- 
graphies, essays,  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  bard  of 
Weimar.  "  Ranke  and  no  end  !  "  might  well  be  echoed,  as  volume 
after  volume  is  added  to  the  literary  remains  of  the  most  venerable 
and  indefatigable  of  historians  (1).  It  does  appear,  however,  that 
the  end  is  nearly  in  sight,  and  will  be  attained  when  a  fiftieth  and 
final  volume  shall  have  succeeded  the  forty-ninth  now  before  us. 
Even  here  the  stream  runs  feebly  in  comparison,  the  volume  being 
made  up  partly  of  articles  contributed  to  an  historical  review 
between  1832  and  1836,  partly  of  confidential  memoirs  addressed 
to  Frederick  William  IV. ;  while  the  most  important  part  does 
not  proceed  from  Ranke's  own  pen,  being  a  republication  of  his 
edition  of  Frederick  William's  correspondence  with  Bunsen. 
These  letters,  relating  to  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  the  Austro- 
Prussiau  dispute  of  1850,  the  Crimean  War,  and  other  interesting 
episodes  of  history,  are  curious  illustrations  of  the  accomplished 
but  unstable  monarch's  irresolution,  excitability,  and  unlimited 
powers  of  self-deception.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages 
is  an  outburst  of  grief  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas.  Ranke's  contributions  to  Perthes's  historical  review  are 
full  of  political  sagacity,  but  deplorably  wanting  in  style.  The 
most  remarkable  is  an  elaborate  history  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  18 1 5,  convoked  alter  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
It  dwells  forcibly  on  the  savage  intolerance  of  French  political 
parties,  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  constitutional  government  in 
France.  The  State  Papers  drawn  up  by  Ranke  for  Frederick 
William  IV.  are  now  chiefly  interesting  as  evidencing  how  much 
the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany  was  even  then  a  favourite 
idea  of  Prussian  statesmen. 

A  small  publication,  but  very  full  of  matter,  describes  the  recent 
development  and  present  condition  of  the  Socialistic  and  Anarchical 

(1)  Zur  Geschichte  Deutscldunds  mid  Franhreiclm  im  neumehnten  Jnfir- 
huiidcrt.  Von  Leopold  von  Ranke.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  cS;  Humblot. 
London:  Nutt. 
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parties  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  (2).  The  increase  of 
these  elements  of  disturbance  is  a  tact  not  to  be  denied;  but,  on 
a  full  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
consider  that  it  has  as  yet  attained  alarming  proportions  in  any 
country.  Among  the  worst  symptoms  may  be  named  the  frequent 
disposition  of  political  parties,  especially  in  the  United  States,  to 
coquet  with  these  public  enemies ;  among  the  more  encouraging 
the  animosity  of  the  Socialist  leaders  to  the  better  class  of 
working-men,  which  is  certain  to  be  repaid  in  kind.  It  is  also  not 
unsatisfactory  to  remark  that  English  agitators  look  decidedly 
bigger  and  more  formidable  in  Germany  than  they  do  at  home. 

The  disputes  between  the  Poles  and  the  Euthenians  (3)  in 
Galicia  are  among  the  minor  troubles  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
which  might  become  very  serious  if  Russia  appeared  in  arms  as 
the  deliverer  of  the  smaller,  and  in  its  own  opinion  grievously- 
oppressed,  nationality.  M.  Kupczanko  sets  forth  the  historical 
and  actual  wrongs  of  his  countrymen  with  a  fervour  which  shows 
at  any  rate  how  ditHcult  the  question  is  of  settlement,  and  how 
unenviable  is  the  position  of  an  Austrian  statesman. 

Garlieb  Merkel  (4)  is  an  unpopular  personage  in  German  litera- 
ture as  a  resolute  detractor  of  its  two  greatest  names.  Perverse 
as  such  malcontents  may  be,  they  have  their  uses,  and  Merkel  has 
rendered  to  the  objects  of  his  antipathy  t he  negative  service  of 
showing  that  there  is  really  very  little  to  be  said  against  them. 
An  acute  and  honest  critic,  he  cannot  refuse  his  admiration,  even 
while  he  carps  and  sneers ;  and  the  ground  of  his  animosity  seems 
to  have  been  his  intimate  connexion  with  Herder,  whom  he  justly 
thought  slighted  and  underrated,  but  whom  he  need  not  have 
avenged  by  an  equally  unjust  depreciation  of  others.  Ilis  hostility 
to  Goethe  naturally  led  to  his  being  confounded  with  the  nume- 
rous little  dogs  whose  barking,  as  Goethe  said,  merely  proved  that 
he  himself  was  riding  :  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  Livonian 
countryman,  Julius  Eckardt,  to  remind  Germans  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  a  firm  and  spirited  patriot,  whose  vigorous  resistance  to 
Napoleon  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  serene  indifference 
of  Goethe.  The  book  is  made  up  from  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  two  autobiographical  works  of  Merkel's  own,  and  Herr 
Eckardt's  judicious  discrimination  is  fully  established  by  the 
satisfactory  result  of  his  labours.  The  little  book  is  most  interesting 
and  lively  throughout,  and  besides  its  special  claim  to  notice,  the 
sketch  of  Weimar  society  from  a  Herderish  point  of  view,  con- 
tains portraits  of  Jean  Paul,  Fichte,  Falk,  Gleim,  and  other 
persons  of  mark.  One  curious  episode  is  Merkel's  brief  employ- 
ment at  the  Danish  Court  as  secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
Count  Schimmelmann,  a  position  previously  held  by  Niebuhr. 
He  soon  relinquished  the  appointment,  owing,  as  he  states,  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Countess  Schimmelmann,  but  rather,  as  we  should 
conjecture,  from  the  incompatibility  of  his  duties  with  his  tempe- 
rament. He  was  too  independent  for  Court  life,  and  his  judg- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the  soundest.  After  having 
conducted  a  political  journal  with  great  success  at  Berlin,  he  was 
driven  by  the  French  invasion  back  to  his  native  Livonia,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  on  his  estate. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  particulars  respecting  Pestalozzi 
collected  by  H.  Morf  (5 )  relate  to  an  almost  forgotten  episode  of 
history,  the  endeavour  to  introduce  his  educational  system  into 
Spain  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  IV. 's  favourite,  Manuel 
Godoy.  Godoy,  not  in  general  a  distinguished  figure  in  history, 
appears  this  tiate  in  an  unwontedly  favourable  light  as  an  en- 
lightened friend  of  education,  though  political  troubles  and 
ecclesiastical  antagonism  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  support. 
Another  chapter  details  the  munificent  conduct  of  a  friend,  named 
Von  Turk,  towards  Pestalozzi,  who  seldom  had  money  either  for 
his  projects  or  for  himself. 

The  life  of  a  more  successful,  though  less  famous  and  influential, 
philanthropist— C.  E.  Spittler  (6),  founder  of  the  Basel  Mission — 
is  written,  with  considerable  detail,  by  Johannes  Kober.  Spittler 
is  a  far  less  interesting  person  than  I'estalozzi.  Either  he  had  little 
individuality  of  character,  or  his  biographer  has  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  it  out.  He  was,  however,  an  excellent  man,  laborious 
and  devoted  to  his  task,  and  sufficiently  large-minded  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  neologian  divines  like  De  Wette  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Liberal  tendencies 
on  the  other.  As  the  founder  of  an  institution  which  has  effected 
so  much  for  philology  and  anthropology  as  the  Basel  Mission,  his 
work  must  be  considered  highly  important  even  in  a  secular  point 
of  view. 

The  autobiography  of  the  painter  of  battle-pieces,  Albrecht 
Adam  (7),  is  a  highly  interesting  book,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  writer's  professional  connexion  with  the  army  of  Napoleon, 
and  his  lively  account  of  the  Russian  campaign,  where  he  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  the  burning  of  Moscow.  He  was  patronized  by 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  and  accompanied  him  both  to  Russia  and  to 
Italy.    He  was  afterwards  a  very  popular  painter  in  Bavaria, 

(2)  Sncialismus  vnd  Anarchumul  in  Evropa  und  Nordameri&a  wi&irend 
dcr  da/tre  1883  bii  1886.    Berlin:  Wilhelmi.    Loudon :  Nutt. 

(3)  Die  Schic/tsale  der  lluthencn.  Von  Gregor  Kupczanko.  Leipzig  : 
Friedrich.    London:  Nutt. 

(4)  (Jarlieb  Merlitl  iiber  Diutschland  xur  SrJiUler-Goethe-Zeit.  Von 
Julius  Kckardt.    Berlin  :  I'aetel.    London  :  Nutt. 

(5)  Einige  Blatter  aut  Bestulozzi's  Lebens-  und  Leidetugetehichte.  Von 
II.  Mort".    Langcusalza :  Beyer.    London:  Nutt. 

(6)  C.  F.  Spittler's  Leben.  Von  Johannes  Kober.  Iiisel:  Spittler; 
Loudon  :  Nutt. 

(7)  Albrecht  AiLim  :  aus  dem  Leben  eincs  Sehlttchtenmakrs.  Ilcraus- 
gcgeben  von  Dr.  II.  Holland.    Stuttgart :  Cotta.    London  :  Nutt. 


and  the  latter  pages  of  his  work  contain  interesting  details  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  under  the  patronage  of  King  Ludwig. 

The  general  intellectual  and  moral  outcome  of  Goethe's  long 
life  is  pretty  well  known,  and  Dr.  Harnack  (8)  has  no  new  facts 
to  bring  to  light,  and  no  new  theories  to  propound  respecting  it. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  not  an  idle  undertaking  to  bring  the  most  re- 
markable testimonies  to  Goethe's  matured  opinions  into  a  manage- 
able compass,  and  accompany  them  with  a  sympathetic  com- 
mentary. Dr.  Harnack  has  made  an  attractive  as  well  as  a 
useful  digest.  The  chief  novelty  in  his  exposition  is  the  assertion 
that  in  his  latter  days  Goethe  iuclined  to  a  kind  of  Socialism,  in- 
volving the  strict  control  of  the  individual  by  the  State,  not  as  a 
!  polity  in  itself  desirable,  but  as  the  least  of  evils. 

Mr.  Parkinson  (9)  went  to  New  Britain  from  Svdney  in  1882, 
and  appears  to  have  found  encouragement  to  induce  him  to  remain 
as  a  planter.  His  account  of  the  new  German  possession  as  a 
!  whole,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  called  encouraging ;  the  soil  is  in 
many  places  wonderfully  fertile,  but  cannot  be  cultivated  by 
Europeans,  and  the  foreign  planter  may  easily  find  more  pro- 
I  mising  spots  for  the  employment  of  his  capital.  New  Britain, 
however,  is  better  than  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  which 
Mr.  Parkinson  regards  as  nearly  valueless.  The  natives  are  not 
a  very  interesting  race,  but  are  not,  as  a  rule,  treacherous  or 
ferocious ;  and  the  incidents  which  have  given  them  a  bad  name 
are  generally  to  be  traced  to  their  ill-usage  at  the  hands  of 
Europeans.  The  whole  system  of  hired  labour  is  strongly  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Parkinson.  The  labourers,  he  says,  return  to 
their  homes  thoroughly  demoralized  by  contact  with  the  whites, 
and  prove  a  curse  to  their  countrymen,  whose  progress  in  civilization 
and  Christianity  is  at  best  exceedingly  slow.  They  are  exceedingly 
superstitious,  have  an  abject  fear  of  poison,  practise  cannibalism 
freely,  and  are  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  insecurity  by  intestine 
feuds.  Their  favourite  weapon  is  the  sling,  in  the  use  of  which 
they  are  exceedingly  expert.  Mr.  Parkinson's  knowledge  of  the 
island,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  confined  to  its  northern  extremity, 
the  Gazelle  Peninsula.  He  made  an  expedition  in  quest  of  a 
lake  containing  a  large  island,  laid  down  on  some  maps  as  the 
discovery  of  a  recent  traveller,  which  proved  to  be  a  myth. 

Herr  Bergner's  account  of  Roumania  (10)  is  both  agreeable 
and  instructive,  uniting  the  pleasantness  of  a  good  book  of  travels 
to  the  solidity  of  a  statistical  survey.  The  writer  has  travelled 
over  the  country,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  describing  the  splendid 
forests  of  the  Transylvanian  frontier,  the  fertile  levels  along  the 
Danube,  and  the  uninviting  steppes  that  line  the  Black  Sea.  His 
testimony  to  the  progress  of  the  country  is  in  the  main  satisfac- 
tory. The  chief  obstacles  to  its  development  lie  in  the  special 
traits  of  the  national  character — the  obstinate  conservatism  of  the 
peasantry,  indisposing  them  to  adopt  improvements  from  abroad  ; 
ihe  general  levity  and  heedlessness,  which  allow  important  sources 
of  national  wealth  to  be  wasted,  while  others  are  left  untouched  ; 
the  extravagance  of  the  upper  classes;  and  the  general  scramble 
among  the  educated  for  posts  under  Government.  The  main 
point,  however,  has  been  gained  ;  the  Roumanians  feel  themselves 
a  nation,  are  proud  of  their  independence  and  their  recent  ex- 
ploits, and  have  sufficient  political  intelligence  to  cherish  monarchy 
as  the  form  of  government  best  suited  to  them,  and  to  understand 
that  their  sole  enemy  and  ill-wisher  is  Russia. 

The  first  volume  of  Gregorovius's  (1 1)  minor  writings  inspires 
a  wish  for  the  second.  They  discuss  questions  of  history  and 
archaeology  in  the  same  light  and  pleasant,  but  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  scholarly,  fashion  to  which  the  author  has  so  well 
accustomed  us.  The  most  interesting  to  general  readers  is  perhaps 
the  sketch  of  Sardis ;  the  most  curious  is  the  account  of  the  coins 
of  the  Senator  Alberich,  who  in  the  tenth  century  made  the  in- 
significant Popes  of  that  period  Iris  vassals  in  temporal  matters,  and 
demonstrated  the  fact  by  placing  his  name  on  the  currency,  with 
the  motto  fieri  jussit.  An  essay  on  grants  of  Roman  citizenship 
during  the  Renaissance  period,  and  an  analysis  of  Gumppenberg's 
account  of  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  are  also 
welcome  contributions  to  the  post-Imperial  history  of  the  Eternal 
City.  The  u  Mirabilia  of  Athens,"  starting  from  the  misdescrip- 
tion of  the  choregic  monument  of  Lysicrates  as  the  "  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes,"  treats  very  agreeably  of  the  singular  perversions  of 
local  tradition  among  the  Byzantine  Greeks.  In  another  essay 
Alaric  is  defended  from  the  charge  of  having  persecuted  the 
remnant  of  the  old  Hellenic  religion,  or  destroyed  its  monuments. 

The  late  Wilhelm  Scherer  (12),  the  historian  of  German 
literature,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an  especially  profound 
connoisseur  of  Goethe,  and  his  essays  undoubtedly  have  a  certain 
intellectual  distinction  which  raises  them  above  the  crowd.  Some 
of  the  most  important  have  been  collected  into  a  volume  by  Erich 
Schmidt,  the  chief  living  official  authority  on  Goethe,  in  virtue  of 
his  connexion  with  the  Weimar  archives.  A  section  of  these 
relate  to  Goethe  in  episodical  characters,  such  as  advocate, 
journalist,  and  the  intimate  of  Jacobi's  circle,  which  acquaintance 

'8)  Goethe  in  der  Epoche  seiner  Vollendunr/  (1805-1832).  Leipzig: 
Hinrichs.    London:  Nutt. 

(9)  Im  Bismarck- Archipel :  Erlebnissc  und  Beobachtungen  auf  der  Inset 
Neu-Pommern  (Neu-Britannien).  Von  R.  Parkinson.  Leipzig:  Brockliaus. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(10)  Rumanien  1  eine  Darstellung  des  Lande.s  und  der  Itcute.  Von 
Rudolf  Bergner.    Breslau  :  Kern.    London  :  Nutt. 

(11)  Kleine  Schriften  znr  Gesckichte  und  Cultur.  Von  Ferdinand 
Gregorovius.    Bd.  I.    Leipzig:  Brockliaus.    London:  Nutt. 

(12)  A ufsiitze  iibir  Goethe.  Von  Wiluelm  Scherer.  Berlin  :  Weidmann. 
Loudon  :  Nutt. 
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seems  to  havo  given  him  the  idea  of  Lis  "  Stella."  On  the  same- 
principle  another  section  of  the  essays  is  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  somo  of  Goethe's  less  known  writings,  especially  the 
drafts  of  his  projected  Nausicaa  and  Iphigenia  in  Delphi,  In 
both  cases  Goethe  seems  to  have  taken  up  enthusiastically  with 
an  idea  which,  on  maturer  consideration,  ho  found  insufficient 
for  a  five-act  tragedy.  Nausicaa,  as  he  conceived  it,  might 
have  made  a  powerful  drama  for  the  closet,  but  no  audieuco  would 
have  tolerated  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  the  innocent  princess 
while  Ulysses,  an  /Eneas  without  .Eneas's  excuse,  escaped  with 
impunity.  The  plot  of  Iphigenia  in  Delphi,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  too  meagre  and  devoid  of  tragic  interest,  unless  Goethe 
had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  alter  the  original  legend.  Another 
of  Herr  Scherer's  essays  treats  of  Pandora,  that  remarkable  pro- 
duction of  Goethe's  age,  whose  treasures  of  poetry  lose  much  of 
their  effect  from  excessive  symbolism  and  lack  of  human  interest. 

"What  is  This  to  Be?  (13)  is  a  social  romance  in  which 
Spielhagen  has  set  himself  to  agitate,  rather  than  investigate, 
some  of  the  deep  problems  that  torment  modern  society.  As  a 
work  of  art  the  book  is  injured  by  its  excessive  length,  which  in 
this  point  of  view  is  tlio  more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  the 
leading  idea,  the  return  of  the  natural  son  of  a  petty  German 
prince  to  his  father's  court,  where  the  secret  of  his  birth  is  known 
to  every  one  but  himself,  is  one  highly  susceptible  of  effective 
treatment.  Although,  however,  the  crowd  of  subordinate  cha- 
racters and  incidents  impair  the  artistic  unity  of  the  book,  they 
are  in  themselves  interesting  and  ably  touched,  and  the  scale  of 
the  work  is,  at  any  rate,  in  harmony  with  the  importance  of  the 
theme. 

Der  Roman  der  Stiftsdame  (14),  by  Paul  Heyse,  is  a  story  on  a 
larger  scale  than  usual  with  him,  but  in  spirit  much  more 
nearly  akin  to  his  novelettes  than  to  his  romances.  It  has  all 
his  usual  elegance  of  style  and  general  finish  of  treatment ;  the 
characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  happily  drawn,  and  inspire 
considerable  interest.  The  tale,  however,  is  one  of  depressing 
sadness,  and  the  nature  of  the  incidents,  and  the  key  in  which  it 
is  pitched  throughout,  are  more  likely  to  recommend  it  to  a 
feminine  than  to  a  masculine  public. 

"  From  the  Eternal  City"  (15),  a  little  collection  of  novelettes 
by  Hans  Grasberger,  is  so  pretty  a  book  in  print,  paper,  and 
general  appearance,  that  it  is  almost  mortifying  to  find  it  unequal 
to  its  exterior.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  local  colouring  and  in- 
sight into  Italian  manners  and  ways  of  thinking.  Its  defects  are 
diffuseness  and  a  general  inferiority  of  matter  to  manner,  which 
latter  is  always  good.  Some  of  the  situations  might  have  been 
powerful  in  more  vigorous  hands ;  but  the  excitement  evaporates 
in  words,  and  the  complacency  with  which  the  author  sits  down  to 
spin  out  long  descriptions  of  ordinary  things  is  often  positively 
irritating. 

The  September  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (16)  has  one 
remarkable  contribution,  a  necrological  notice  of  Heine  by  Heinrich 
Laube,  written  for  the  AlUjeineine  Zeitung  in  1846,  upon  a  false 
report  of  the  death  of  the  poet.  Heine  cannot  have  been  dissatis- 
fied with  it  if  he  ever  saw  it,  unless  perhaps  with  the  conclusion, 
in  which  Laube  announces  his  intention  of  writing  his  life.  There 
are  also  several  novelettes  of  various  degrees  of  merit ;  the  conclu- 
sion of  Fanny  Lewald's  reminiscences  of  Liszt,  mostly  pleasing, 
though  not  very  important ;  and  a  sound  useful  paper  by  Lady 
Blennerhassett  on  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  based  on  the  essays 
edited  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward,  and  dealing  principally  with  the  cha- 
racteristics of  English  literature  and  the  growth  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  The  October  number  of  the  Rundschau  has  the  first  part 
of  a  powerful  historical  tale  by  0.  F.  Meyer,  on  the  conspiracy,  real 
or  imputed,  of  the  Marquis  Pescara  against  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 


    —  _.B — „  „„„..„rity  on  the 

subject  of  its  unquestionable  relation  to  the  folklore  of  other  coun- 
tries. _  Stein's  efforts  for  German  independence  while  a  refugee  in 
Austria  form  the  subject  of  another  article  ;  and  Professor  Fischer, 
who  has  lately  travelled  in  Tunis  with  a  scientific  object,  describes 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  there.  The  French,  he  thinks,  have 
avoided  most  of  the  mistakes  committed  in  Algeria,  and  are  suc- 
cessfully developing  the  resources  of  the  country  as  merchants  and 
employers  of  agricultural  labour,  but  not  as  colonists.  Out  of 
27,000  European  residents,  only  4,500  are  French. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

rTIIIE  publishing  season  begins  in  France,  as  in  England,  in  the 
J-  autumn,  but  a  little  later;  and  we  have  hardly  yet  much 
before  us  that  is  strictly  "letters."  Les  lettres  et  les  arts,  how- 
ever (Pans:  Boussod,  Valadon,  et  die.),  puts  a  good  foot  fore- 
most for  the  winter.  M.  Halevy  gives  some  notes  on  the  Com- 
mune which  are,  as  might  be  expected,  vivid  and  interesting,  but 

(13)  Was  will  das  warden  ?  Roman.  Von  F.  Spielhagen  -3  Bde 
Leipzig  :  Staackmann.    London  :  Kutt.  0  3 

(14)  Der  Human  der  Sliftsdame  :  cine  Lebensgeschichle.  Von  Paul  Ilevse 
Berlin:  Hertz.    London :  Nutt.  J  ' 

\(ZS)  Aus  der  Ewigen  Stadt.  Novellen.  Von  Hans  Grasberger.  Leiozio-- 
LiVjbeskind.    London :  Nutt.  0 

(f6)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Jahrg.  13,  lift.  12-13.  Berlin  •  Paetel 
Lond  on  :  Triibner. 


which  givo  the  impression  that  pure  description  is  not  ho  much 
the  forte  of  the  creator  of  the  Cardinals  as  character-  and  manner- 
drawing.  It  is  a  little  unphilosophical,  surely,  of  M.  llalovy  to 
long  to  seo  Loudon  in  flames  because  one  Englishman  obligingly 
told  him,  or  rather  somo  one  elso,  which  was  "  the  best  place  to 
win  I'aiis  bum,"  and  because,  when  lie  availed  himself  (which  he 
did)  of  the  information,  he  found  another  Englishman  with  a 
camp-stool  and  opera-glasses.  Besides,  wo  own  that  we  should 
like  to  cross-examiuo  M.  llalevy.  With  any  French  comic  dra- 
matist it  would  be  such  an  article  of  faith  that  an  Englishman 
with  camp-stool  and  opera-glasses  would  be  there  that  wo  should 
like  strong  evidence  that  this  particular  Briton  was  not  subjective 
merely.  M.  Jules  Girardet's  illustrations  to  this  are  de  f ant  a  we, 
but  of  great  merit.  M.  Henri  Bouchot  tells  the  old  story  of  the 
Jarnac  and  La  Chataigneraie  duel,  perhaps  chiefly  to  introduce 
the  frontispiece — an  exquisite  reproduction  in  tints  of  the  Clouet 
portrait  of  Jarnac.  The  vanquished  appears  in  black  and  white 
only.  There  is  a  curious  fragment  of  an  allegoric  romantic  kind  of 
drama,  or  sketch  for  one,  by  M.  Mounet-Sully,  entitled  "  La 
buveuse  de  larines,"  and  illustrated  by  two  nudities  of  M.  Gustave 
Poquelin's — pretty  enough  nudities  in  their  way,  but  not  possess- 
ing, as  far  as  we  can  see,  much  connexion  with  their  subject. 
M.  Louis  Morin's  last-century  Venetian  illustrations  to  M.  Vandal's 
"  Roman  d'un  ambassadeur  "  are  very  curious  and  clever,  and  all 
the  "  cuts  "  of  the  remaining  articles  are  good. 

We  have  so  often  described  the  characteristics  of  the  nume- 
rous almanacks  (all  issued  at  the  Depot  Central  des  Almanachs, 
which  for  practical  purposes  is  identical  with  MM.  Plon  & 
Nourrit)  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  it  again  at  any 
great  length.  The  Ahnanach  album  des  celebrites  is  as  usual 
a  cheap  way  of  procuring  (if  anybody  wants  to  procure  them) 
portraits  of  most  of  the  Frenchmen  and  a  few  of  the  foreigners 
who  have  died  or  otherwise  distinguished  themselves.  General 
Boulanger,  M.  Pasteur,  M.  Caro,  and  some  others  may  thus 
be  obtained  by  those  who  make  screens  of  such  things — a  prac- 
tice which,  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Foker,  we  don't  say 
we  do  commend  and  we  don't  say  we  don't.  The  Liegeois  (a 
little  thinner,  but  better  printed)  and  the  single,  double,  and  triple 
Mathieu  de  la  Drome  combine  a  good  deal  of  real  almanack  in- 
formation with  stock  articles.  The  Mere  Gigogne,  the  Ahnanach 
des  jeunes  meres,  the  Ahnanach  de  la  France  et  des  families,  the 
Ahnanach  scientifique,  the  Ahnanach  national  de  la  France,  are  all 
meant,  more  or  less,  for  family  use.  The  Ron  catholique  and  the 
Sacres  caurs  explain  themselves,  as  do  the  Rarfait  vigneron,  the 
Manuel  de  cuisine,  and  the  Savoir  vivre.  The  Ahnanach  du 
cocher,  which  is  the  newest,  being  in  its  second  year  only,  is  partly 
professional  and  partly  general. 

As  a  rule,  however,  English  attention  to  French  almanacks  is 
very  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the  "  funny  ones,"  from 
the  Ahnanach  du  Charivari  and  the  Ahnanach  Grevin  down 
through  the  Prophetique,  the  Astrologique,  the  Rarisien,  the  Pour 
rire,  and  probably  some  that  we  have  missed.  The  staple  of  them 
is  well  known,  and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  just  a  little  mono- 
tonous. The  young  person  with  no  clothes  on,  or  with  clothes  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  having  none,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly pronounced  belief  in  the  principle  that  the  curve,  whether 
a  priori  or  a  posteriori,  is  the  line  of  beauty,  with  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  the  raptures  of  Clicquot  over  the  roses  of  Nanterre — 
this  young  person  occupies  the  pencils  of  MM.  Grevin,  Henriot, 
Draner,  Mars,  and  the  rest,  with  a  persistence  which  gives  a 
new  meaning  to  the  famous  couplet  concluding  Faust.  It  is  a 
rich  and  varied  subject,  no  doubt,  but  they  certainly  do  work  it 
rather  hard.  For  the  rest,  miscellaneous  jokes,  not  much  better 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  often  worse,  than  those  of  our  own 
comic  papers,  save  that  French  cheap  wit  still  condescends  to  a 
sheer  nastiness — we  are  not  now  talking  from  the  moral  point  of 
view  at  all — which  has  long  been  banished  from  all  English  writing 
of  any  pretence  to  respectability.  M.  Grevin  still  has  a  consider- 
able command  of  line,  though  he  is  very  much  given  to  play 
tricks  with  it ;  and  perhaps  the  most  really  comic  draughtsman  of 
the  present  year  is  M.  Draner,  though  none  of  them  can  hold  a 
candle  to  M.  Caran  d'Ache. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

FRENCH  literature  includes  no  class  of  work  more  tempting 
to  makers  of  books  and  translators  than  the  chronicles  oi 
memoir-writers  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Vincent  Carloix's  Mcmoires  de  Vieilleville  forms  the 
basis  of  an  historical  study  by  M.  Coignet,  translated,  in  two 
volumes,  under  the  title  ^4  Gentleman  of  the  Olden  Time  (Bentley). 
In  this  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  Francois  de  Scepeaux,  Sire 
de  Vieilleville,  the  author  has  drawn  on  other,  authorities  than 
the  Vieilleville  memoirs,  such  as  the  chronicles  of  Castelnau  and 
Brantome,  the  Mcmoires  de  Condi,  and  Martin  du  Bellay.  He 
claims  to  have  reconstructed  the  past  with  scrupulous  exactitude 
and  has  certainly  condensed  his  profuse  and  often  contradictory 
material  with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  though  it  is  curious  to  find  a 
writer  so  patient  and  untiring  in  research  express  some  doubt  as 
to  the  previous  publication  of  certain  letters  from  Henri  II.  to 
Montmorency.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  though 
interesting  as  a  proof  of  the  vast  amount  of  historical  research 
now  in  progress. 

A  Novelist's  Note-Rook,  by  David  Christie  Murray  (Ward  & 
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Downey")  is  rurule  up  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  agricultural 
labourer  and  a  number  of  character  sketches  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  London  streets.  Though  not  one  of  those  engaging  and  con- 
fidential revelations  of  the  secrets  of  the  novelist's  workshop,  such 
as  certain  distinguished  writers  have  lately  favoured  a  curious 
public  with,  the  book  reveals  with  sufficient  clearness  which  of  the 
masters  of  fiction  is  most  influential  in  determiuinir  Mr.  Murray's 
style  and  method.  A  few  samples  will  suffice.  Here  is  a  note 
from  "  The  Hangman  ": — "He  was  dressed  in  black,  of  a  rusty 
undertaker's  man  sort  of  look,  and  there  was  to  me  <i  dreadful 
unburied  sort  of  aspect  about  him."'  Equally  significant  is  the 
graphic  portrait  of  The  Frocess  Server  ": — "  The  figure  on  the 
doorstep  responds  '  Ilillo  ! '  like  a  sore-throated  echo."  "  He  stands 
sideways  to  the  tire,  and  mumbles  one  set  of  knuckles  with  his 
teeth  and  lips  while  he  toasts  the  others  at  the  bars.  In  a  minute 
or  two  he  turns  round  and  reverses  the  position  of  his  hands,  and 
chews  at  the  one  he  has  recently  toasted,  and  toasts  the  one  he 
has  recently  chewed,  as  though  he  were  cooking  and  eating  himself 
in  lamina."  Again,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  inspiration  of  the 
description  that  opens  a  clever  sketch,  entitled  "  Histrionics  of  the 
Street": — "  A  wind,  keen,  cold,  hard,  persistent,  rages  Strand- 
wards,  and  has  me  bitterly  in  the  teeth.  It  waits  for  me  about 
law-haunted  corners  like  a  disembodied  bailiff,  and  arrests  me 
noisily.  It  moans  and  sighs  as  though  repentant  of  a  wrong  done 
somewhere — out  at  sea,  perhaps,"  &c.  These  reminiscent  touches 
are  combined,  it  is  fair  to  add,  with  unquestionable  evidences  of 
original  observation  and  a  decidedly  individual  skill  in  deli- 
neation. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  popular 
story-teller,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  best-read  novelist,  in  the 
United  States.  This,  at  least,  may  be  gathered  from  those  singular 
persons  who  collect  statistics  of  reading  and  form  of  them  very 
surprising  plebiscites.  Mr.  Roe's  latest — The  Earth  Trembled 
(Waid,  Lock,  &  Co.) — will,  we  fear,  do  a  good  deal  towards  im- 
perilling the  proud  position  assigned  to  him,  if  a  dull  and  supremely 
uninteresting  story  can  do  anything  to  impair  popular  renown. 
There  are  some  good  sketches  of  negro  character  in  the  book,  and  some 
effective  scenes,  as  mere  description  goes,  of  the  terror  and  panic 
during  the  late  earthquakes  in  Charleston  ;  but  beyond  this  there 
is  nothing  particularly  moving  in  The  Earth  Trembled. 

The  Jacksons  of  Jackgate,  by  Elma  (Remington  &  Co.),  is  a 
Cumberland  story,  with  the  local  colour  skilfully  not  lavishly 
applied,  interesting  from  start  to  finish,  and  prettily  told.  To  deal 
succet-st'ully  with  two  heroines  is  something  of  a  feat,  and  one  of 
them,  Jean  Sandford,  is  truly  "  a  bonnie  and  verra  lish  young  lass," 
though  she  does  not  turn  out  to  be  quite  so  superior  to  the  less 
brilliant  Eva  Jackson  as  we  are  led  to  expect. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Rapson's  "  Le  Bas  "  prize  essay  for  1886,  The 
Strugyle  between  England  and  France  for  Supremacy  in  India 
(Trubner  &  Co.),  is  a  sound  and  careful  piece  of  work,  dealing 
conscientiously  with  both  French  and  English  material,  and  show- 
ing a  critical  apprehension  of  the  relative  values  of  the  various 
leading'  authorities. 

Fresh  Woods  and  Pastures  New  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  the 
pleasant  title  of  a  pleasant  little  book,  which  sets  forth  in  a  series 
of  bright  and  picturesque  letters  the  joys  of  the  amateur  angler  on 
the  Lugg  and  the  Teme,  the  pleasures  of  a  suburban  garden,  with 
notes  on  sport  and  natural  history  collected  during  a  holiday 
sojourn  at  a  farmhouse.  So  far  from  being  the  man  of  business 
the  author  describes  himself,  much  in  populous  city  pent,  the 
vivacity  and  keenness  of  his  observation  of  nature  and  the  myriad 
delights  of  a  country  life  suggest  a  most  un  Johnsonian  acquaint- 
ance with  Fleet  Street.  His  "  Evening  with  the  Hornets  "  is  not 
merely  delightful  reading,  as  are  the  rest  of  the  papers,  but  a  real 
acquisition  to  lovers  of  natural  history. 

To  those  who  love  an  exciting  story  we  commend  Mr.  Barnes 
of  New  York  (Routledge).  There  is,  if  anything,  too  much  inci- 
dent in  Mr.  Gunter's  thrilling  novelette.  The  duel  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  story  is  capital,  and  the  climax  of  a  very  moving  story 
forms  the  final  phase  in  a  vendetta  which  has  a  curious  origin  and 
an  unconventional  finish. 

Shakspt-are  for  sixpence  is  a  reprint  that  deserves  record,  and 
Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock's  Sixpenny  Shakspeare,  accurately  printed 
from  the  text  of  Steeven  and  Malone,  is  a  curiosity  of  cheap  lite- 
rature. It  comprises  800  pp.  of  very  small  but  clear  type,  with  a 
glossary.    The  Sonnets  and  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  are  omitted. 

Having  Chaucer  for  children,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that 
we  should  have  Dante  interpreted  for  children  in  a  little  book, 
with  plates  after  Gustave  Lore",  entitled  How  Dante  Climbed  the 
Mountain,  by  Rose  E.  Selfe  (Cassell  <fc  Co.)  This  little  book 
deals  with  the  principal  episodes  in  the  Purgatorio  in  a  series  of 
"  Sunday  readings  "  compiled  and  written  for  young  people. 

Aiming  our  new  editions  are  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Iloblyn's 
Dictionary  ot  Terms  used  in  Medicine,  revised  by  Dr.  John  A.  P. 
Price  (YYhittaker  &  Co.);  The  Caruleans,  by  II.  S.  Cunningham 
(Macuullan  &  Co.) ;  and  the  third  monthly  part  of  a  reissue  of 
Mr.  Q.  D.  Leslie's  Our  River  (Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.) 

W  e  have  also  received  the  first  volume  of  The  Hour-Glass, 
an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  (Dawson)  :  Bagatelles,  by  Lindus 
Meadows  (Ridgway) ;  Where  there's  a  Will  there's  a  Way,  by 
Mrs.  John  Winter  (  Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co.)  ;  and  the  last 
month's  issue  of  La  Science  Sociale  (Paris:  Firmiu  Didot). 
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THE  WRONG  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 

THE  outcry  •which  has  heen  raised  against  the  conduct  of 
the  war  with  Moonlighting  and  rent-stealing  in  Ireland 
is  to  a  great  extent  justifiable  ;  in  some  ways  it  may  be  said 
not  to  have  gone  far  enough.  But,  as  often  happens  with 
popular  outcries,  its  immediate  occasion  is  rather  foolish.  A 
most  unnecessary  and  unwise  fuss  has  been  made  over  the 
so-called  fiasco  of  the  Irish  Executive  in  the  matter  cf  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  well 
to  be  prepared  for  even  such  a  curious  contingency  as  a 
magistrate  requiring  proof  of  facts  which  were  admitted, 
which  could  not,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  in  any  way  in  dispute. 
But  if  the  omission  to  provide  for  Mr.  O'Donel's  unexpected 
scruples  had  stood  alone,  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  Unluckily  it  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  only  a 
sample — patent  to  the  vulgar  eye,  and  therefore  exaggerated 
by  the  vulgar  judgment — of  a  general  laxity  in  strategy,  of  a 
tendency  to  do  the  work  negligently,  of  a  sleevelessness  and 
ungirtness  which  have  always  characterized  the  dealings  of 
authority  in  Ireland,  which  have  certainly  not  diminished 
since  the  present  Government  came  into  office,  and  the 
remedying  of  which  has  been  pressed  most  urgently  on 
those  responsible  for  the  Irish  Executive  by  all  tolerably 
intelligent  critics  from  the  time  that  resolute  government 
was  resolved  upon.  It  is,  of  course,  easy — it  is  the  usual 
«nd  manly  method  in  such  matters — to  throw  the  whole 
blame  on  some  one  particular  pair  of  shoulders.  Lord 
Salisbury,  according  to  some,  has  no  business  to  be  unwell 
aud  abroad.  Mr.  Balfour,  according  to  others,  has  no 
business  to  be  washing  out  the  taste  of  the  Irish  members 
with  the  North  Sea  breezes  and  the  leisure  of  his 
"  arborium,"  as  the  leading  Irish  Gladstoaian  journal  calls 
it,  at  Whittinghame.  Above  all,  Lord  Ashbourne,  who  has 
long  had  a  curious  faculty  of  infuriating  some  Gladstonians 
by  his  mere  existence,  has  no  business  to  be  Lord 
Ashbourne.  In  short,  "  it  is  he,  it  is  she,  it  is  it,"  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  observed  of  the  excuses  made  for  an  unpleasantly 
similar  state  of  things  almost  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  truth  appears  to  lie  in  exactly  the  same  retort — that  it 
is  not  any  particular  person's  fault,  but  the  fault  of  every- 
thing and  everybody  connected  with  Government.  It  is  the 
fault  first  of  the  incapacity  and  slackness  which  have  long 
pervaded  the  whole  Irish  Executive,  and  which,  under 
a  well-known  malign  influence  which  was  at  first  allowed  to 
work  unsuspected,  then  positively  encouraged,  and  only  got 
i-id  of  long  after  it  was  possible  and  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
it,  may  have  changed  in  some  instances  into  downright 
and  intentional  ill  service.  Secondly,  it  is  the  fault,  appa- 
rently, of  the  whole  Cabinet  in  not  seeing  that  when  such  a 
war  as  was  declared  by  the  passing  of  the  Crimes  Act  is 
entered  upon,  it  must  be  waged  exactly  on  the  plan  of  an 
actual  war,  whether  civil  or  between  two  neighbouring  powers. 
To  take  the  coat  off  leisurely,  to  announce  that  you  are 
M  going  to  begin,"  to  wait  courteously  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  other  guard  (the  "  Black  Guard "  in  this  case)  to  fire 
first,  and  to  give  them  comfortable  law  when  they  have  been 
tired  upon  and  are  in  disorder,  is,  if  not  to  court  defeat,  at 
any  rate  to  make  victory  as  slow,  as  uncertain,  and  as  costly 
as  possible.  From  the  very  moment  when  the  Crimes  Bill 
was  introduced  preparation  ought  to  have  been  begun,  and 
from  the  moment  when  its  passing  was  secured  preparation 
ought  to  have  been  redoubled  and  completed  for  striking,  at 
the  earliest  chance  and  with  the  greatest  possible  sureness 
of  aim  and  strength  of  arm,  those  systematic,  simultaneous, 


and  stunning  blows  which  only  a  Marlborough  or  a  Moltke 
may  be  able  to  arrange  amid  the  difficulties  of  actual  war, 
but  which  it  certainly  should  require  no  Marlborough  or 
Moltke  to  deliver  with  the  advantages  at  the  disposal  of  a 
civil  Government.  The  Irish  Executive,  the  Irish  civil  and 
military  services  generally,  have  not  generally  been  supposed 
either  by  friend  or  foe  to  be  undermanned,  underpaid,  or 
starved  in  any  way.  The  very  rage  and  fury  of  the  dis- 
affected admits  the  ubiquity  and  the  efficiency  (despite  its  ill 
management  of  late  years)  of  the  Constabulary  both  as  an 
intelligence  department  and  a  combative  force.  The  system 
of  resident  magistrates  enables  any  intelligent  governor  to 
carry  out  in  a  constitutional  and  unobjectionable  way  some- 
thing like  the  objects  to  attain  which  Cromwell  devised  his 
major  generals.  There  is  ample  military  force  and  plenty  of 
volunteers  for  the  difficult  emergency  service.  The  Loyalist 
backing  in  Ulster,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  very  successful  visit 
has  once  more  shown,  is  sturdy  and  solid.  In  a  few  months 
(and  there  have  been  more  than  a  few  months  since  the 
bringing  in  of  the  Crimes  Act  and  the  abandonment  of  shilly- 
shally were  determined  on)  it  ought  to  have  been  possible  for 
the  much-abused  Castle  to  have  put  at  Mr.  Balfour's  dis- 
posal a  Plan  of  Campaign  almost  certain  of  success,  and  so 
calculated  as  to  supply  plenty  of  reserves  in  case  of  failure, 
such  as  the  arrest  of  Mr.  B  if  by  any  means  action  against 
Mr.  A  broke  down,  and  so  on.  That  good  work  could  be 
done,  and  was  done,  has  been  shown  by  the  partly  untoward 
event  at  Lisdoonvarna,  in  reference  to  which,  it  is  good 
to  note  in  passing,  that  even  such  a  party  of  hypocrisy 
as  the  Gladstonian  party  has  outdone  itself  in  its  horror 
of  the  man  Cullinane's  "  bad  character."  Did  it  think 
that  any  one  of  good  character  was  likely  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  Captain  Moonlight,  or  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
National  League?  The  ill-managed  business  at  Mitchels- 
town  might  have  been  a  very  well-managed  business,  and 
have  either  turned  out  as  well  as  Ennis  or  better.  It  would 
have  been  possible  thoroughly  to  overhaul  the  lists  of 
persons  serving  in  judicial  capacities,  and  so  if  not  to  prevent 
(for  coroners  are  elected)  perhaps  to  do  something  to  prevent- 
such  a  disgraceful  exhibition  as  that  which  was  shown  at  the 
Mitchelstown  inquest.  It  would  have  been  easy  (and  ex- 
perience had  given  ample  proof  of  the  necessity)  to  devise  a 
simple  code  of  instructions  for  magistrates  and  commanders 
of  troops  which  would  have  made  the  presence  at  evictions 
of  such  firebrands  as  Father  McFadden,  of  Gweedore,  im- 
possible. Machinery — in  the  mechanical  and  moral  senses 
both — could  have  been  devised  for  making  the  capture  of 
"  forts  "  speedy  and  sure.  In  short,  the  campaign  could  have 
been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  planned  by  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Irish  Executive  so  that  it  could  have  been  set  in  motion 
with  universal  and  tremendous  force  by  the  mere  "  touching 
of  a  button." 

We  all  know  that,  if  anything  of  this  kind  was  done,  its 
results  are  most  distinctly  non-apparent.  The  plan  may  be 
there,  but  if  so  it  is  terribly  like  the  plan  elaborated  by  the 
;<  participe  passe  du  verbe  trop-choir."  Isolated  acts  of  the 
right  kind  have  been  done,  but  they  have  been  done  in  no 
connexion,  and  with  apparently  no  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  to  deal  a  blow  and  wait  to  see  whether  the  enemy  will 
have  the  goodness  to  fall  down  is  not  the  way  to  win  any 
belt.  Men  have  been  arrested,  held  to  bail,  and  then 
allowed  to  make  speeches  to  the  ordinary  ear  more  defiant 
and  more  criminal  than  their  original  offence.  Others,  for  no 
discoverable  reason,  have  been  left  to  go  free,  though  they 
have  been  guilty  of  language  or  of  acts  quite  as  bad  as  those 
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of  their  prosecuted  fellows.  The  attack  on  the  League  has 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  nature  of  a  flourish,  and  in  one 
instance  at  least  made  so  heedlessly  that  it  has  led  the  attack- 
ing party  into  an  ambuscade.  The  transference  of  the  Under- 
Secretaryship  at  such  a  moment  is,  of  course,  a  great  misfortune, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  himself  has  in  the  nature  of 
things  his  most  troublesome  and  exhausting  Parliamentary 
work  to  do  just  at  the  end  of  the  Session  is  unfortunate  also. 
But,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  if  the  last  six  months 
or  so  had  been  spent  in  elaborating  a  thoroughly  good  Plan  of 
Campaign,  and  in  getting  the  forces  at  the  command  of  the 
Executive,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  thorough  order 
for  mobilization  directly  Parliament  rose,  neither  of  these 
things  could  have  mattered  much.  As  far  as  appearances 
go,  the  observer  is  driven  to  but  one  of  two  conclusions — 
either  that  there  was  no  plan,  and  that  things  have  been 
worked  wholly  at  random,  or  that  there  was  a  wrong  plan. 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  West  Ridgeway  will,  it  is  believed,  in 
a  few  days  be  both  at  their  posts,  and  working  vigorously. 
It  rests  with  them  to  make  a  good  ending  of  a  bad 
beginning. 


STIRRING  THE  CAULDRON  IN  WALES. 

THE  seeds  of  agitation  sown  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
Wales  are  growing  apace  into  noxious  weeds.  His 
early  suggestions  of  Home  Rule  for  the  Principality  were 
so  novel  and  strange  that  they  were  rejected  by  the  local 
demagogues ;  but  it  afterwards  became  clear  that  the  policy 
of  disruption  was  in  Wales,  as  in  Ireland,  the  first  condition 
of  disaffection  and  disorder.  Unless  Wales  were  assumed 
to  possess  a  separate  political  unity,  no  plausible  excuse 
could  be  found  tor  special  legislation  against  the  Church  in 
four  dioceses  where  it  is  not  at  present  supported  by  a 
numerical  majority.  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  have  now 
discovered  that  his  instinct  of  mischief  was  more  acute 
than  their  own.  The  clamour  against  the  Established 
Church  in  Wales,  the  tithe  riots,  and  the  preparations  for 
a  conspiracy  against  the  landlords  are  all  primarily  due  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  baleful  influence.  He  has  probably  not 
found  time  to  study  the  history  of  the  union  between 
England  and  Wales,  which  was  completed  four  hundred 
years  ago  ;  but,  if  he  thinks  it  expedient  to  find  reasons  for 
preconceived  conclusions,  he  may  probably  find  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Lords  Marchers  and  of  other  represen- 
tatives of  English  power  were  not  uniformly  unobjectionable. 
When  he  visited  Glamorganshire  a  few  months  ago  he 
called  the  attention  of  unconscious  Welshmen  to  the 
grievances  which  their  ancestors  may  have  suffered  from 
the  existence  of  numerous  border  castles  now  in  ruins. 
That  the  civilization  of  Wales  has  been  effected  exclusively 
by  its  complete  annexation  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  is  an 
undoubted  fact.  Mr.  Morley,  at  Templecombe,  demanded 
the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  the  same  laws  which  exist 
in  England.  Wales  has  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  identi- 
cal institutions ;  and  the  agitators  themselves,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  their  head,  have  not  yet  alleged  that  Home 
Rule  could  serve  any  purpose  of  their  own,  except  that  it 
would  facilitate  the  destruction  of  the  Church.  The  Welsh 
Sunday  Closing  Act,  which  was  passed  as  a  precedent  for 
separate  provincial  legislation,  ought,  if  its  principle  is 
sound,  to  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ;  or,  on 
the  contrary  assumption,  to  be  repealed. 

The  late  meeting  at  Aberystwith  was  professedly  called 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Welsh  Liberal  Federation, 
which  will  be  a  branch  of  the  central  Caucus  administered 
by  Mr.  ScHNADHOBST.  The  organization  in  Wales,  while 
its  efforts  are  subordinate  to  the  general  revolutionary 
movement,  will  also  promote  its  own  special  objects.  The 
Dissenting  ministers  who  will  have  the  principal  conduct  of 
its  affairs  will,  of  course,  use  all  their  resources  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Church.  Incidentally  the  Federation  will 
promote  attacks  on  tithes  and  rent,  some  of  the  speakers  at 
the  meeting  not  concealing  their  hope  of  extending  to  Wales 
the  agrarian  legislation  which  has  ruined  the  landowners  of 
Ireland.  The  strangest  circumstance  of  the  Aberystwith 
gathering  was  that  Lord  Spencer  was  the  principal  speaker. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  that  an  English  mag- 
nate, lately  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  should  suddenly 
display  an  interest  in  the  partial  disestablishment  of  the 
Chtirch  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom.  On  one  point 
Lord  Spencer  had  not  properly  learned  his  lesson.  He  re- 
minded the  Welsh  farmer  that,  even  if  the  Church  were 
disendowed,  the  tithe-rent  would  not  belong  to  the  occupiers 


or  the  landlords,  but  to  some  public  authority.  The  rioters 
at  Mochdre  had  certainly  no  intention  of  being  satisfied  with 
a  mere  change  of  creditors.  Their  purpose  was  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  a  revenue  which  had  already  been 
deducted  from  their  rents.  They  may  perhaps  have  made 
allowance  for  the  unseasonable  candour  of  a  stranger  who 
has  not  yet  accustomed  himself  to  a  general  policy  of  spolia- 
tion. Lord  Spencer  was  entitled  to  some  allowance  on  the 
ground  of  his  officious  promotion  of  disorder  in  a  part  of  the 
country  with  which  he  is  wholly  unconnected.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  great  landed  proprietor  would 
have  sympathized  with  Welsh  members  of  his  own  class 
who  are  unanimously  opposed  to  the  sectarian  and  commu- 
nistic agitation  ;  but  since  he  changed  his  opinion  on  Irish 
policy  Lord  Spencer  seems  to  have  substituted  for  other 
principles  of  action  a  blind  attachment  to  any  doctrines 
which  may  be  promulgated  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  to  the  end  neither 
Lord  Spencer  nor  any  local  speaker  affected  to  show  that 
any  economical  or  political  advantage  to  any  class  or  any 
person  would  result  from  the  disendowment  of  four  dioceses 
of  the  English  Church.  It  was  stated  with  wearisome 
iteration  that  the  majority  of  the  Welsh  people  were  hostile 
to  the  Establishment,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
assertion  is  not  altogether  false,  if  the  community  of  which 
the  votes  are  counted  is  arbitrarily  selected.  Even  in 
Wales  the  members  of  the  Church  outnumber  any  single 
sect,  and  it  appeared  from  the  results  of  a  local  inquiry 
instituted  by  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Church  that  in  a 
part  of  North  Wales  which  he  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  enumeration,  the  Establishment  in  that  district  included 
about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population.  Zealous  friends 
of  the  Church  perhaps  exaggerate  the  rapidity  with  which 
its  numbers  and  its  influence  are  extending;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  disputed  that  it  gains  steadily  on  the  Dissenting 
communities.  The  social  jealousy  of  Nonconformist  ministers 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  agitation  which  has  through  alliance 
with  party  politicians  now  attained  formidable  dimensions. 
It  is  impossible  to  allege  any  other  drawback  to  the  unmixed 
good  which  the  Church  effects  in  the  Principality  as  in  the 
rest  of  England.  The  Dissenting  laity  would  scarcely  be 
stirred  into  co-operation  with  the  active  assailants  of  the 
Church  but  for  an  unfounded  expectation  that  an  ecclesias- 
tical revolution  would  relieve  them  of  the  payment  of  tithes. 
Their  relations  with  the  clergy  and  with  their  neighbours 
who  belong  to  the  Established  Church  are  in  other  respects 
friendly.  The  agitation  which  has  been  promoted  for  his 
own  purposes  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  it  is  not  artificial,  is 
assuredly  recent.  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Derby  act  un- 
unwisely  in  recognizing  the  right  of  a  temporary  and  local 
majority  to  detach  itself  for  legislative  purposes  from  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
Church,  even  in  Wales,  if  it  is  allowed  a  respite  of  a  few 
years,  will  be  as  popular  and  as  powerful  as  in  other  rural 
districts. 

The  agitators  make  no  secret  of  their  designs  against  all 
the  property  which  now  belongs  to  the  Church.  They  freq  uently 
protest  against  a  renewal  of  the  comparatively  equitable 
terms  on  which  Irish  Disestablishment  was  conceded.  Not 
only  in  Wales,  but  in  all  parts  of  England,  the  Liberation 
party  proposes  to  inflict  scandalous  injustice  on  the 
benefactors  of  the  Church  and  on  the  recipients  of  their 
bounty.  If  they  select  the  Welsh  dioceses  at  the  moment 
for  exceptional  attack,  they  well  know  that  provincial  dis- 
establishment would  be  necessarily  and  perhaps  immediately 
followed  by  a  general  measure  of  the  same  kind.  No  threat 
is  uttered  against  the  security  of  the  large  endowments 
which  have  been,  with  creditable  liberality,  conferred  on 
the  Nonconformist  sects  by  their  members.  In  recent 
times  much  larger  endowments  have  been  bestowed  on 
the  National  Church  in  augmentation  of  its  ancient  posses- 
sions. It  is  estimated  that  eighty  or  a  hundred  millions 
have  been  expended  in  church-building,  in  additional 
endowments,  and  on  parsonage  houses  within  living  memory. 
The  present  generation  of  Welsh  Churchmen  has  been 
not  less  liberal  in  proportion.  Whatever  may  be  done 
with  the  tithes  and  the  ancient  glebes,  the  results  of 
recent  benevolence  are  as  fully  entitled  to  immunity 
as  the  lawful  possessions  of  the  Dissenting  bodies;  yet 
the  sectarian  agitators  lose  no  opportunity  of  announcing 
that  the  confiscation  of  Church  property  is  to  be  indis- 
criminate. If  they  should  unfortunately  command  a  majority 
in  Parliament,  they  will  probably  claim  for  the  State  the 
possession  of  the  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  or  restored  by  modern  benefactors. 
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Ono  of  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the  Church  professes  his 
readiness  to  leave  its  representatives  in  possession  of  all  the 
property  which  has  been  contributed  to  Church  purposes 
within  a  considerable  number  of  years;  but  ho  significantly 
adds  that,  when  the  sites  are  ancient  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions, the  buildings  which  may  have  been  placed  there 
must  go  with  the  land.  As  the  exception  would  cover 
almost  every  case  which  would  ariso,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  intend,  if  they  have  the  power,  to 
perpetrate  wholesale  spoliation. 

A  writer  who  is  familiar  with  the  Welsh  language,  and 
who  professes  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  people  of 
North  Wales,  is  publishing  in  the  Times  a  series  of 
valuable  articles  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  No  remedy  can  be  devised  for  an 
inconvenience  on  which  he  lays  considerable  stress.  The 
cheap  press  in  England,  though  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  blessing,  admits  of  correction  and  contradiction. 
The  Welsh  newspapers  have  the  exclusive  power  of  in- 
structing or  misguiding  the  most  credulous  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  The  extreme  ignorance  of 
the  Welsh-speaking  population  places  it  at  the  mercy  of 
irresponsible  journalists,  who  know  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, their  statements  and  arguments  will  be  exempt  from 
criticism.  In  some  Welsh  journals  open  disloyalty  and 
agrarian  communism  are  taught  to  readers  who  have  access 
to  no  other  source  of  information.  Congenial  politicians 
were  consequently  encouraged  to  invite  Davitt  to  expound 
his  well  known  doctrines  to  a  community  which  was  already 
prepared  for  their  reception  ;  but,  according  to  the  writer 
in  the  Times,  the  mission  of  the  Irish  demagogue  resulted 
in  failure.  The  Welsh  appear  to  be  slow  in  accepting  the 
guidance  of  strangers  ;  though  their  leaders  may  be  flattered 
by  a  condescending  visit  from  Lord  Spencer,  and  although 
they  are  devoted  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Davitt  perhaps 
expressed  his  meaning  too  plainly,  and  he  may  have  referred 
to  authorities  which  are  not  respected  in  Wales.  There 
was,  perhaps,  no  demand  for  foreign  doctrine.  The  Welsh 
members  are  sufficiently  docile  and  pliable  to  satisfy  the 
reasonable  wants  of  political  fanatics.  Several  of  them 
were  opposed  to  Disestablishment,  and  nearly  all  to  Home 
Rule,  until  it  became  clear  that  they  must  sacrifice  either 
their  independent  judgment  or  their  seats  in  Parliament. 
The  new  Liberal  Federation  will  provide  them  with  addi- 
tional facilities  for  mischief.  It  may  be  hoped  that  no 
English  Conservative  will  commit  the  folly  of  voting  for  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 


A  CREDIT  TO  HIS  COUNTRY. 

IT  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  tradition  of  the  Times  to 
give  the  fullest  facilities  for  making  an  exhibition  of 
himself  to  anybody  who  wants  that  distinction.  Such  habits, 
even  if  good  in  themselves,  may  be  carried  to  excess,  and  it 
would  certainly  take  a  good  deal  of  arguing  to  prove  that 
the  hospitality  accorded  on  Tuesday  last  to  "  William  H. 
t:  Mundy"  was  not  an  almost  cynical  piece  of  cruelty. 
Mr.  William  H.  Mundy  describes  himself  as  "  an  American 
*'  lawyer,  who  has  been  travelling  through  Ireland  to  see 
"  what  there  was  of  the  Irish  question."  This  curious  locution 
suggests  that  William  H.  Mundy  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  Transatlantic  Amymanderer,  and  what  he  says  he  saw 
that  there  was  of  the  Irish  question  tends  to  confirm  the 
hypothesis.  His  ingenuous  observations  are  devoted,  with 
somewhat  confusing  alternation,  to  the  proceedings  against 
Mr.  W.  O'Bkien  at  Mitchelstown,  at  which  he  says  he  was 
present,  and  against  the  Lord  Mayor  at  Dublin,  at  which 
he  was  not  present.  The  latter,  however,  interest  him 
more,  because,  as  he  proudly  boasts,  "  it  was  I  who  sug- 
"  gested  to  a  barrister  in  Dublin  the  defect  in  the  law 
"  pointed  out  to  the  magistrate."  Very  possibly  it  may 
have  been.  The  so-called  defects  in  the  law  which  Mr. 
Healy  pointed  out  to  the  magistrate  were  probably  sug- 
gested by  plenty  of  people  to  plenty  of  barristers  in  Dublin. 
They  were  not  insisted  upon  with  any  particular  skill; 
they  were  such  as  would  occur  to  the  mind  of  any  country 
attorney  defending  a  prosecution  to  which  there  was  no 
defence,  and  the  magistrate  ruled  against  Mr.  Healy  on 
every  one  of  them.  The  point  on  which  Mr.  O'Donel 
decided  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  favour  was  never  suggested 
by  anybody  except  Mr.  O'Donel,  though  Mr.  Healy  was 
quick  enough  to  appropriate  it  to  himself  as  soon  as  the 
magistrate  suggested  it.    Any  one  reading  Mr.  William  H. 


Mundy'h  li  fter  without  a  clear  recollection  of  the  proceed- 
ings would  suppose  that  the  decision  WHS  entirely  duo  to 
Mr.  William  H.  Mundy's  acumen.  That  gentleman,  how- 
ever, makes  it  clear  by  his  way  of  arguing  tho  question 
raised  that  this  could  hardly  have  been  so.  lie  thinks  tho 
Crown  were  bound  to  "  prove  affirmatively  that  tho  meeting 
"  was  a  National  League  meeting."  Now,  "  as  I  said  to  the 
"  banister,  non  constat  that  it  was  a  Sunday-school  meet- 
"  ing."  In  this  sentiment  the  barrister,  if  he  was  worthy 
of  his  cloth,  must  have  agreed,  unless,  indeed,  tho  fact  is, 
and  he  was  aware,  that  American  lawyers  employ  the  Latin 
words  non  constat  with  some  meaning  contrary  to  that 
usual  with  English  barristers  and  with  Latin  scholars.  If 
Mr.  William  H.  Mundy  had  said  to  the  barrister  "  constat 
"  that  it  was  not  a  Sunday-school  meeting,"  he  would  not 
have  been  much  more  accurate  in  his  use  of  language, 
but  the  proposition  he  would  have  intended  to  convey 
would,  at  any  rate,  have  been  substantially  accurate.  He 
is  afraid,  however,  that  it  may  be  successfully  argued  in 
the  superior  Court  that  the  defendant's  admission  "  makes 
"  out  a  primd  facie  case  for  the  Crown."  It  is  certain 
that  this  will  be  argued,  and  many  English  lawyers  expect 
the  argument  to  be  successful.  Suppose  Mr.  O'Donel  had 
been  assisted  by  a  jui-y,  could  he  have  withdrawn  the  case 
from  them  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence? 
Would  he  not  rather  have  had  to  say  that  the  admission 
was  evidence,  and  that  if  the  jury  had  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  meeting  was  a  National  League  meeting,  they  must 
convict?  If  he,  as  judge,  had  given  this  direction  to  him- 
self as  jury,  could  he  have  said  that  he  had  any  reasonable 
doubt  1  This  is  an  argument  to  which  Mr.  William  H.  Mundy 
does  not  see  any  satisfactory  answer,  and  having  set  out  by 
suggesting  that  the  conviction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  would 
have  been  clearly  contrary  to  law  and  justice,  he  finally  re- 
duces himself  to  urging,  like  Mr.  Morley,  that  it  is  "poor 
"  policy  ...  to  prosecute  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
"  for  publishing  such  things,"  which  opinion  of  his  he  con- 
fesses, in  a  climax  of  self-humiliation,  to  be  "  neither  here 
"  nor  there." 

As  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  case,  Mr.  Mundy  has  two  conclusive 
reasons  why  his  conviction  was  wrong,  and  very  remarkable 
ones  they  are.  The  first  is,  that  he  was  "  charged  in  one 
"  complaint  with  two  offences."  But  "  when  there  are  two 
"  counts  in  an  indictment,  the  prosecution  must  elect  upon 
"  which  count  it  will  go  to  trial."  Mr.  William  H.  Mundy 
really  should  not  parade  as  an  American  lawyer.  If  he  is 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  difference  between  an  indict- 
ment in  two  counts  and  an  indictment  disclosing  two 
offences,  he  should  confine  his  activity  to  other  branches  of 
the  law.  As  his  sentence  stands  it  is  simply  silly.  It 
involves  the  proposition  that  in  the  ordinary  indictment  for 
larceny  the  Crown  is  put  to  election  between  the  count  for 
larceny  and  the  count  for  receiving.  But  the  observation 
is  irrelevant  as  well  as  silly.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  in- 
dicted at  all.  There  was  no  indictment  and  no  counts. 
A  summons  is  a  means  of  procuring  the  attendance  of 
a  prisoner.  If  it  is  bad  he  need  not  come.  If  he  does 
come,  the  charge  against  him  can  be  heard.  The  sum- 
mons against  Mr.  O'Brien  was  perfectly  good;  but  even 
if  it  had  been  irregular,  Mr.  William  H.  Mundy's  ignor- 
ance about  indictments  would  have  been  entirely  beside 
the  point.  His  next  fatal  objection  is  that  one  witness 
read  from  a  note  made  the  morning  after  the  occurrence, 
and  would  not  swear  to  the  precise  words  in  which  some 
part  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  seditious  advice  was  given.  There- 
fore "  when  I  return  to  America,  where  the  sympathy  is 
"  strong  for  Ireland,  I  shall  be  compelled  [alas  !J  to  tell  our 
"  [my  1]  people,  if  Mr.  O'Brien's  conviction  is  sustained  on 
"  appeal,  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  O'Brien  was  a  farce,"  and  so 
on.  Very  likely  "  our  people  "  will  take  Mr.  William  H. 
Mundy's  reluctant  message  calmly  enough.  Perhaps  they 
know  him.  Here  he  is  unknown,  and  that,  and  his  rather 
diverting  impudence,  are  the  only  circumstances  that  have 
made  it  worth  while  to  show  him  in  detail  that  he  is  totally 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  the  law  the  administration  of 
which  gives  him  so  much  concern. 


SIGNOR  CRISPI. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  circumstance  of  Signor 
Crispi's  visit  to  Prince  Bismarck  is  the  studious 
publicity  which  has  been  given  to  a  proceeding  in  itself 
remarkable.  There  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  alliance  between  Germany  and  Italy  has  been  ratified 
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and  extended.  It  is  plausibly  conjectured  that  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  interview  was  the  refusal  or  omission 
of  the  Czar  to  visit  the  aged  German  Emperor  at  Stettin. 
It  is  possible  that  unfriendly  or  discourteous  language  may 
have  accompanied  the  rejection  of  a  courteous  overture.  In 
any  case  Prince  Bismarck  has  thought  it  expedient  to 
publish  his  suspicions  of  the  only  two  European  Powers 
which  can  entertain  any  purpose  of  disturbing  the  peace. 
The  subsequent  speech  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  probably  unauthorized,  but 
the  members  of  a  despotic  ruler's  family  are  almost  certain 
to  take  their  cue  from  the  real  or  supposed  intentions  of  the 
Sovereign.  One  or  two  newspaper  Correspondents  have 
hinted  that  the  Grand  Duke  spoke  under  the  influence 
of  temporary  excitement ;  but  courtiers  and  cadets  of 
reigning  Houses  are  more  likely,  even  in  festive  moments, 
to  exaggerate  the  feelings  which  they  affect  to  entertain 
than  to  express  original  opinions  of  their  own.  English- 
men are  familiar  with  the  analogous  sycophancy  which 
is  every  day  addressed  to  the  mob.  A  would-be  flatterer 
of  the  Czab  may  be  placed  on  the  same  moral  and  intel- 
lectual level  with  an  English  adherent  of  the  National 
League.  The  Archduke  Nicholas  probably  supposed 
himself  to  use  phrases  which  would  be  approved  in  the 
highest  quarter  when  he  announced  that  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Germany  he  would  take  his  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  French  army.  Hints  to  the  same  effect  may  possibly 
have  been  given  under  the  forms  of  diplomatic  circum- 
locution. During  the  last  two  years  Prince  Bismarck  has 
seemed  to  be  bent  on  conciliating  Russia,  even  at  the 
risk  of  disturbing  his  earlier  understanding  with  Austria. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  Bulgarian  muddle  he  has 
intimated  his  readiness  to  concur  in  the  ostensible  policy  of 
Russia.  Although  it  is  said  that  Bulgarian  affairs  were 
mentioned  during  the  interview  at  Friedrichsruhe,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  caused  the  existing  cold- 
ness between  Germany  and  Russia. 

The  object  of  the  invitation  addressed  to  the  Italian 
Minister,  and  the  purport  of  the  arrangements  which  ensued, 
scarcely  needed  the  official  or  semi-official  glosses  which 
have  been  furnished  to  the  papers  in  significant  abundance. 
The  clanger  which  was  to  be  encountered  or  averted  consisted 
not  in  any  combination  which  might  be  formed  among  the 
former  provinces  of  Turkey,  but  in  the  possible  union  in 
policy  of  France  and  Russia.  Prince  Bismarck  was  already 
assured  of  the  alliance  of  Austria  and  Hungary  against  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  dual  monarchy.  Notwith- 
standing the  enormous  numbers  of  the  Russian  army,  as  it 
appears  on  paper,  the  force  which  could  be  employed  in  an 
aggressive  campaign  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
comparatively  limited.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  even 
without  the  active  aid  of  Germany,  Austria  alone  would 
prove  a  match  for  the  Power  which  narrowly  escaped  defeat 
in  a  single-handed  contest  with  Turkey.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  two  central  Empires  are  more  than  a  match 
for  any  single  assailant.  The  implacable  hostility  of  France 
to  the  possessors  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  far  more  formid- 
able than  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia ;  and  a  joint  attack 
from  the  East  and  from  the  West  would  severely  try  the 
strength  both  of  Germany  and  of  Austria.  Prince  Bismarck 
has  every  motive  for  preserving  the  peace,  and  his  object  can 
be  best  attained  by  collecting  the  largest  possible  defensive 
force.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  included  Italy  in  the 
confederacy  with  Austria,  and  that  he  has  proclaimed  to  the 
world  a  policy  which  is  at  the  same  time  resolute  and  prudent. 
It  was  not  by  accident  that  Signor  Crispi  was  accompanied 
to  Friedrichsruhe  by  two  or  three  private  secretaries,  and 
that  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  also  was  attended  by  his 
official  assistants.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  announce  to 
all  whom  it  might  concern  that  the  agreement  which  has 
been  concluded  is  formal  and  binding.  Thei-e  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  substance,  and  perhaps  in  form,  the  compact 
amounts  to  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  the 
German  Empire  and  the  Italian  kingdom.  It  was  remarked 
that  both  before  and  after  his  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck 
Signor  Crispi  was  received  in  audience  by  the  King,  who 
muat  have  conferred  full  powers  on  his  Minister,  and  who 
must  afterwards  have  ratified  his  acts. 

The  Italian  Minister,  though  ho  was  not  hound  to  give 
an  exhaustive  account  of  the  interview,  has  probably  not 
found  it  necessary  to  make  many  omissions  in  his  communi- 
cation to  a  newspaper  Correspondent.  He  corrected  by 
anticipation  a  whimsical  statement  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  omniscient  Correspondent  of  the  Times  at 
Paris:    According  to  Mr.  de  Blowitz,  the  two  statesmen 


met,  one  of  them  having  traversed  half  the  Continent,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Prince  Bismarck  at 
present  wishes  well  to  the  Holy  See ;  but  he  would  scarcely 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  arrange  the  meeting  at 
Friedrichsruhe  for  the  purpose  of  affronting  the  Italian 
plenipotentiary  by  interference  in  a  delicate  question  of 
Italian  policy.  The  King  of  Italy  is  as  little  likely  to 
surrender  his  capital  to  a  rival  potentate  as  the  French 
Assembly  to  return  at  the  request  of  any  foreign  Power  to 
Versailles.  Even  if  the  matter  were  open,  Italy  would 
allow  no  discussion  on  a  purely  domestic  question.  Signor 
Crispi  took  care  to  assure  the  curious  Correspondent  that 
the  occupation  of  Rome  had  not  been  mentioned  at  the 
interview,  and  that  he  would  not  himself  have  been  a  party 
to  any  conversation  on  the  subject.  It  would  have  been  a. 
maladroit  proceeding  to  complicate  the  bargain  by  asking 
for  a  concession  in  which  Germany  could  have  no  possible 
interest.  If  King  Humbert  were,  under  the  influence  of 
some  strange  hallucination,  to  retire  from  Rome  to  Florence, 
the  German  Government  would  raise  no  objection,  but  it 
would  certainly  not  deem  that  it  had  obtained  any  advan- 
tage for  itself.  "When,  at  the  dictation  of  Napoleon, 
Florence  was  for  some  years  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom, 
every  Italian  patriot  felt  that  the  emancipation  of  his 
country  was  incomplete.  If  Prince  Bismarck  has  any 
sentimental  interest  in  Italian  affairs,  he  may  probably 
sympathize  with  the  statesmen  who,  like  himself,  have 
established  national  unity.  He  would  not  have  troubled 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  to  visit  his  home  in  Germany 
for  so  idle  a  purpose  as  the  restoration  of  the  Pope.  Signor 
Crispi,  who  was  formerly  a  Radical  of  the  school  of 
Garibaldi,  can  assuredly  have  no  intention  of  reopening, 
the  question  of  Papal  sovereignty. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Italians  regard  with  jealous 
apprehension  the  possible  increase  of  Russian  power  in  the 
Mediterranean.  They  have  for  many  years  paid  great; 
attention  to  the  efficiency  of  their  navy,  and  they  have 
formed  more  or  less  vague  projects  of  extending  their  own 
political  influence  in  the  Levant  and  throughout  the  East. 
The  troublesome  little  war  in  which  Italy  is  engaged  with 
Abyssinia  is  one  of  the  results  of  an  intelligible  ambition. 
The  enemy  in  the  Red  Sea  has  been  encouraged  by  & 
mission  to  Abyssinia  of  a  body  of  Russian  priests;  but  the 
points  of  contact  with  Russia  are  few,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Italians  consider  themselves  to  need  the  security 
against  so  distant  a  Power  of  a  German  alliance.  The  real 
apprehension  of  Italy  is  caused  not  by  Russia,  but  by  France. 
Some  Italians  still  resent  the  seizure  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
and  all  politicians  know  that  the  creation  of  an  Italian 
kingdom  was  in  a  high  degree  distasteful  to  France.  The 
only  French  statesman  who  has  in  recent  times  wished  well 
to  Italy  was  Napoleon  III.,  and  even  in  the  height  of  his 
power  he  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  susceptibilities 
of  his  own  subjects  by  holding  military  possession  of  Rome. 
The  acquisition  of  Tunis  by  the  French  Republic  caused 
much  dissatisfaction  in  Italy,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that,  as  the  disruption  of  the  Turkish  Empire  proceeds,  a 
conflict  may  arise  between  France  and  Italy  for  the  possession 
of  Tripoli.  For  these  and  other  reasons  Italian  policy  has 
for  some  time  past  been  much  occupied  with  precautions 
against  French  aggrandizement.  The  good  will  and  the 
public  opinion  of  England  are  cordially  appreciated  at  Rome,, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  new  alliance  with 
Germany  has  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  good  understanding, 
which  exists.  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  Germany 
would  derive  additional  security  from  the  alliance  or  even, 
from  the  neutrality  of  Italy.  The  smaller  State  is  still  more 
vitally  interested  in  securing  the  aid  of  the  German  armies. 

It  is  not  at  present  known  whether  the  English  Govern- 
ment will  be  invited,  or  will  be  disposed,  to  take  any  part 
in  the  defensive  Confederation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  any 
party  which  may  be  in  power  will  wish  above  all  things  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  even  though  a  check  to  Russian' 
ambition  in  South-Eastern  Europe  may  perhaps  stimulate 
active  aggression  in  remoter  regions.  It  is  not  a  little 
strange  that,  while  philanthropists  are  endeavouring  to 
substitute  arbitration  for  war,  almost  every  civilized  Power 
is  fully  armed,  and  it  is  thought  a  gain  if  a  few  more 
months  are  interposed  between  the  actual  state  of  prepara- 
tion and  the  outbreak  of  a  conflict  for  which  there  is  no 
reasonable  cause.  France,  indeed,  might  have  some  excuse 
for  an  attempt  to  recover  the  lost  provinces,  if  only  there 
were  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  The  persistent  enmity  of 
Russia  to  Austria,  the  ill-will  of  France  to  Italy,  and  the 
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jealousy  of  England  which  funis  expression  in  all  French 
political  writings,  seem  to  be  more  wanton  ;  but  it  is  useless 
to  shut  the  eyes  to  undoubted  facts.  Every  addition  to  the 
strength  of  the  Powers  which  stand  on  the  defensive  is  to 
be  welcomed  as  a  security  for  peace.  The  most  successful 
of  military  Powers  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  pacific  in 
policy.  The  alliance  which  lias  apparently  been  concluded 
at  Friedrichsruhe  throws  dilliculties  in  the  way  of  aggres- 
sion, and  postpones  the  time  at  which  the  Russian  Arch- 
duke may  be  required  to  redeem  his  rcmarkablo  pledge. 
The  ostentatious  publication  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
terview is  quite  in  Prince  Bismarck's  manner.  In  the 
interval  between  the  wars  with  Austria  and  with  France  he 
made  a  similar  communication  of  the  agreement  by  which 
the  Southern  German  States  had  bound  themselves  to  place 
their  armies  under  the  command  of  the  chief  of  the 
Northern  Confederation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  warning 
which  has  now  been  addressed  to  France  will  have  a  more 
salutary  effect. 


THE  REVOLVER  AGAIN. 

rpHE  inquest  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Barnes,  who 
JL  was  shot  dead  by  her  husband  at  her  own  home  in  the 
Mile  End  Road  last  Saturday,  has  ended  in  a  verdict  of 
"  Death  from  misadventure."  There  was  never  any  doubt 
that  the  occurrence  was  accidental,  and  it  is  disagreeable  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  has  brought  such  a  fright- 
ful calamity  upon  himself  as  the  loss  of  his  wife  by  his  own 
carelessness.  But  there  are  other  people  to  be  considered 
besides  Mr.  Barnes,  and  the  fate  of  this  poor  woman,  whose 
existence  was  so  cruelly  sacrificed,  ought  to  be  turned,  if 
possible,  to  some  practical  account.  For  ourselves,  we  may 
be  excused  for  feeling  much  as  John  the  Baptist  would 
have  felt  if  the  wild  career  of  some  eminent  Pharisee  had 
ended  in  the  early  Jewish  equivalent  for  a  Bankruptcy 
Court.  Those  who  preach  the  gospel  of  common  sense  are 
accustomed  to  empty  benches,  and,  until  Parliament  has 
forbidden  every  man  to  buy  a  glass  of  beer  or  order  a  dozen 
of  claret  without  a  medical  certificate  that  he  requires 
it,  we  cannot  expect  that  overburdened  senators  will  find 
time  to  protect  the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  The 
ancient  sage  whom  Dr.  Arnold  effusively  described  as 
"  dear  old  Totle  "  discusses  in  the  course  of  his 
voluminous  writings  the  interesting  question  whether  one 
is  bound  to  give  a  lunatic  a  sword,  if  the  sword  is  the 
legal  property  of  the  lunatic.  Law  and  custom  have 
alike  decided  that,  in  this  free  and  happy  country,  deadly 
weapons  which  require  some  skill  for  their  discreet  mani- 
pulation shall  be  sold  to  any  one  who  can  pay  for  them, 
including  professional  burglars  and  drunken  blockheads. 
It  is  not  even  necessary,  as  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Coroner  at  Mile  End  clearly  shows,  that  one  should  visit 
the  shop  of  a  professional  gunmaker.  Mr.  Thomas  James 
Barnes,  who  is  about  as  fit  to  use  a  revolver  as  to  command 
the  Channel  Fleet,  was  in  the  "  Three  Cranes  " — presumably, 
as  Mr.  Micawber  would  say,  a  house  of  call  for  tern- 
porary  and  liquid  refreshment — "  when  a  man  came  in,  and 
"  tried  to  sell  two  revolvers."  It  would  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  police  were  on  the  track  of  that  man,  pre- 
pared to  prefer  a  charge  against  him  under  the  Unlicensed 
Arms  Act  1887  5  but  alas  !  the  Act  is  a  fiction,  and  the  con- 
stable would  be  told  that  there  was  the  door,  and  his  name 
was  Walker.  As  nobody  would  buy  either  of  these  two 
revolvers,  there  was  a  raffle  for  them,  and  one  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Barnes.  Such  is  the  irony  of  Inck—fortuna 
savo  and  the  rest  of  it.  Lotteries,  however,  are  illegal,  and 
if  the  law  is  to  be  enforced  at  all,  we  can  imagine  no  better 
instance  for  its  application  than  a  raffle  of  revolvers  in  a 
tavern.  That  is  a  ludus  insolens,  in  the  Horatian  and  every 
other  sense. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Barnes  had  any  proper 
business  with  a  revolver.  Those  who  want  firearms  for 
legitimate  purposes  do  not  wait  until  lots  are  drawn  for 
them  in  a  pot-house.  But,  having  come  into  possession  of 
the  revolver,  Mr.  Barnes  proceeded  to  buy  some  cartridges, 
"  for  target  practice."  It  is  not  said  where  Mr.  Barnes' 
■who  lives  in  that  fine,  solitary,  shooting-ground,  the  Mile 
End  Road,  intended  to  practise,  or  what  his  target  was  to 
have  been.  The  son  is  a  mere  lad,  and  if  he  wanted  to 
become  a  good  shot,  which  is  a  very  laudable  ambition  in  a 
young  man,  he  should  have  joined  the  Volunteers,  and 
turned  his  accomplishment  to  the  good  of  his  country. 
When  the  cartridges  arrived,  they  were  tried  with  the 


revolver  to  soo  if  they  would  fit.  Two  wore  put  in,  and 
only  one  was  takon  out.  "After  trying  the  barrel,"  says 
Mr.  Barnes,  in  bis  evidence, '*  I  withdrew  one  cartridge; 
"  but  1  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  other."  The 
other  killed  his  wife.  This  father  of  a  family  then  put  the 
weapon  on  the  sideboard,  "thinking  to  put  it  away  later 
"  on."  As  soon  as  he  took  it  up  again  it  went  oil",  and 
shot  Mrs.  Barnes  through  the  heart.  No  one  can  feel 
anything  but  pity  for  this  wretched  man  in  his  miserable 
plight.  But  tho  moral  of  the  case  is  plain,  and  its  import- 
ance is  equal  to  its  plainness.  The  bulk  of  mankind 
are  not  lit  to  be  trusted  with  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  or 
revolvers.  Most  of  them  know  it,  and  would  sooner 
clasp  hedgehogs  to  their  bosoms  than  take  revolvers  in  their 
hands.  Some,  unhappily,  do  not,  and  they  form  a  dan- 
gerous class,  against  whom  legislation  is  required.  The 
present  state  of  the  law  is  ridiculous.  A  policeman  on 
night  duty,  who  may  at  any  moment  be  confronted  by  a 
burglar  armed  to  the  teeth,  is  allowed  no  weapon  except  a 
truncheon.  A  private  citizen,  who  may  be  nervous,  incom- 
petent, intemperate,  or  idiotic,  may  buy  for  a  few  shillings  a 
weapon  which  would  kill  half  a  dozen  people  without  being 
re-loaded.  If  people  like  Mr.  Barnes  only  shot  themselves, 
as  the  poor  clerk  did  at  the  Charing  Cross  Station  the  other 
day,  the  public  might  bear  their  loss  serenely.  It  is  for 
the  helpless  victims  like  Mrs.  Barnes  that  we  plead.  Why 
should  their  lives  be  at  the  mercy  of  folly  and  recklessness 
which  they  cannot  possibly  control  1  The  sale  of  poisons  is 
now  placed  under  restrictions  which,  if  not  sufficiently 
rigid,  are  at  least  some  safeguard  against  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  It  is  possible  that  fewer  people  are  intentionally 
shot  than  deliberately  poisoned.  But  firearms  are  respon- 
sible for  many  more  homicidal  accidents  than  all  the  pre- 
parations of  toxicology. 


ULSTER  AND  THE  UNION. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  natural  than  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  visit  to  Ulster,  his  reception,  and  the 
main  incidents  of  his  progress  should  give  considerable  un- 
easiness to  those  English  Separatist  observers  who  are  just 
now  so  loudly  protesting  the  unimportance  of  what  they  are 
so  closely  watching.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
progress  to  Belfast  was  a  great  deal  too  like  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  progresses,  "  only  more  so,"  in  the  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  crowds  who  assembled  to  greet  him  at  the 
various  halting  places  on  his  route  pretty  obviously  con- 
tained a  very  small  proportion  of  those  mere  idlers  who  are 
attracted  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  railway  carriage  to  hear  the 
champion  "  flying  speaker  "  fling  a  few  words  to  them  out  of 
the  window.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  has  been  discovered  by 
one  of  his  Radical  critics,  "  does  not  possess  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  power  of  finding  something  definite  and  important  to  say 
"  on  the  slightest  occasion  "  ;  and  we  are  not,  of  course,  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  ready 
to  turn  on  the  tap  of  adulatory  verbiage  at  each  one  of 
half  a  dozen  stations  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 
But  wherever  he  did  in  fact  respond  in  words  to  the  cheers 
which  welcomed  him,  he  seems  to  have  found  something 
quite  definite  and  important  enough  to  say  on  the  Home 
Rule  question  to  excite  the  spleen  of  his  Separatist  oppo- 
nents in  this  country ;  and  the  first  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  Belfast  on  his  arrival  appears  to  have  given 
them  special  cause  of  offence.  It  dealt  very  largely  in 
figures,  which  your  modern  Radical  of  course  regards  as  an 
unfair  usurpation  of  the  privileges  of  a  party  whose  final 
appeal  on  every  political  question  has  always  been  and 
must  necessarily  be  an  appeal  to  the  argument  of  numbers. 
In  the  next  place,  it  turned  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  arithmetico- 
"  meteorological "  method  with  comic  felicity  against  its 
author.  And  last,  and  worst  of  all,  it  drove  home  a  ques- 
tion which  an  English  public,  amid  the  senseless  outcry 
about  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  English  rule,  cannot  be 
too  often  summoned  to  consider — the  question,  namely,  why 
Ulster  under  this  odious  tyranny  is  contented  and  loyal ;  and 
why,  with  a  soil  more  sterile  and  natural  conditions  more 
disadvantageous  than  other  districts  of  Ireland,  she  takes  her 
place  for  the  vigour  and  success  of  her  commerce  as  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers,  they,  of  course, 
are  not  likely  to  be  half  so  much  impressed  by  the  content- 
ment of  Ulster  with  Imperial  rule  as  by  the  determination 
of  Ulstermen  not  to  submit  to  Separation.    The  English 
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Separatists,  who  have  taken  the  oath  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
are  not  at  all  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  mere  contem- 
plation of  the  prosperity  of  the  Northern  Province ;  for 
they  have  already  shown  themselves  quite  frankly  rearly 
to  destroy  that  prosperity  by  handing  over  Ulster  to  Par- 
nellite  rule.  What  will  touch  them,  if  anything  does, 
is  the  discovery  that  the  people  of  Ulster  have  no  more 
intention  now  than  they  had  a  year  ago  of  quietly  lying 
down  to  have  their  pockets  rifled.  Last  year,  it  may 
be  remembered,  the  Gladstonians  were  most  earnest  in 
their  entreaties  to  them  to  "  take  it  sitting."  It  would  be 
so  eminently  decorous,  so  delightfully  comfortable  for  all 
parties — that  is,  for  all  other  parties — if  the  victim  would 
only  consent  meekly  to  the  sacrifice,  if  this  most  energetic, 
intelligent,  and  flourishing  community  in  Ireland  would  only 
signify  their  willingness  to  lay  their  wealth  and  their 
liberties  at  the  feet  of  a  little  group  of  Socialistic  dema- 
gogues subsidized  and  directed  by  a  still  smaller  gang  of 
conspirators  across  the  Atlantic.  To  these  urgent  appeals 
the  perverse  and  distrustful  Protestants  of  the  North  re- 
mained obstinately  deaf;  and  their  firmly  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed determination  to  resist,  if  necessary,  in  the  last 
resort  by  force,  the  attempt  to  enslave  and  ruin  them  was 
certainly  recognized  last  year  by  the  Gladstonians  as  one  of 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  consummation  of 
their  leader's  policy.  Since  then,  however,  they  have  fed  so 
greedily  upon  the  blustering  nonsense  with  which  they 
are  daily  plied  by  their  press  in  both  countries ;  they  have 
taken  up  their  abode  so  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  the 
fools' paradise  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  journalistic  claque 
began  some  months  ago  to  lead  them,  that  they  had  quite 
evidently  clean  forgotten  Ulster  and  the  determination  of 
Ulster  when  these  very  important  factors  in  the  Irish 
problem  were  so  sharply  recalled  to  them  by  the  events  of 
the  present  week.  The  enthusiastic  welcome  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  received  in  the  Ulster  Hall  on  Wednesday 
night,  and  which  animated  him  to  the  delivery  of  one  of 
his  most  vigorous  and  stirring  speeches,  is  a  fact  which, 
disagreeable  as  it  is  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  late  political  as- 
sociates, they  can  only  explain  in  one  way.  It  is  idle  to  pre- 
tend— though  some  of  them  have  feebly  attempted  the 
pretence — that  there  is  any  natural  sympathy  between 
Ulster  Toryism  or  the  rather  stiff  and  high-and-dry  form  of 
Liberalism  which  may  still  survive  in  the  province  and  the 
politician  who  is  the  most  typical  representative  of  Radical- 
ism of  the  Birmingham  school.  The  only  conceivable  tie 
between  them  is  that  which  has  been  formed  out  of  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  courage  and  self- 
abnegation,  and  of  hearty  assent  to  the  spirited  counsels 
which  he  has  always  addressed  to  the  people  of  Ulster  on 
the  Irish  question.  The  warmth,  therefore,  of  the  reception 
which  they  have  given  to  their  visitor  simply  measures  the 
strength  of  their  own  resolution  to  stand  to  their  guns ; 
and  to  find  that  this  resolution  is  as  strong  as  ever  is  a  dis- 
covery quite  unpleasant  enough  to  account  for  all  the  un- 
easiness wnich  it  has  evidently  begotten  in  the  Gladstonian 
mind. 

On  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Coleraine,  with  its 
outline  of  the  scheme  which  he  recommends  for  the 
settlement  of  the  agrarian  question,  we  comment  elsewhere. 
His  Separatist  adversaries  will  probably  turn,  with  much 
more  comfort  and  hopefulness,  to  this  more  easily  assailable 
side  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opinions.  And  we  make  them 
heartily  welcome  to  any  advantages  they  may  derive  from 
attacking  him  in  this  quarter.  He  concluded  his  own  expo- 
sition of  his  proposals  by  observing  that  the  first  con- 
ditions of  their  success  were  "  the  settled  peace  and  order 
"  of  the  country,  and  the  continued  maintenance  of  the 
"  Union."  To  ensure  these  conditions  is  the  real  work  of 
the  moment,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  more  important  work 
in  Ulster  therefore  is  that  of  marshalling  and  organizing 
the  forces  by  which  the  Union  is  to  be  upheld.  It  would 
be  affiictation  to  ignore  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  these  forces  is  the  militant  spirit  which  pre- 
vails in  Ulster  ;  and  which,  on  the  lamentable  occasion 
of  its  bringing  the  people  into  collision  with  the  Con- 
stabulary, gave  such  grave  scandal  to  certain  members  of  the 
late  Administration.  Happily  they  can  play  the  hypocrite 
on  this  subject  no  longer.  It  is  no  longer  open  to  the 
followers  of  the  aged  author  of  that  now  famous  watchword 
"  Remember  Mitchelstown  "  to  treat  Ulsterrnen  to  those 
admirable  sermons  which  they  were  wont  to  read  to  them 
on  the  duty  of  unquestioning  submission  to  the  Executive 
authority,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  might  be  vested  for  the 
time  being,  and  with  whatever  distrust  they  might  regard 


its  depositaries.  The  defenders  of  the  Irish  police  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Belfast  riots  have  now  become  their  most 
virulent  and  unscrupulous  assailants,  and  that  violent  resist- 
ance to  the  officers  of  the  law  which  was  so  much  to  be 
reprehended  in  an  Ulster  shipwright  becomes  a  positively 
virtuous  act  on  the  part  of  a  Munster  peasant.  The 
preachers  of  legality,  in  fact,  have  now  openly  appealed 
to  force,  and  it  is  quite  as  well  that  they  should  understand 
from  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Province 
that,  if  the  question  is  to  be  brought  to  that  arbitrament, 
the  breaking  of  heads  will  not  be  all  on  one  side.  "  I 
"  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Belfast,  "  whether,  if 
"  you  are  not  prepared  to  accept  separation  from  the  United 
"  Kingdom — I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Morley,  with  his  keen 
"  appreciation  of  the  evils  of  arbitrary  authority — Mr. 
"  Morley,  who  shrinks  from  defending  the  police  when 
"  they  resist  with  arms  a  violent  and  brutal  mob — is  coming 
"  down  here  with  troops  of  horse  and  foot  to  coerce  you." 
So  do  we  wonder ;  but  that  is  what  would  have  to  happen 
if  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  were  to  be  foisted  upon 
the  country,  and  it  is  for  the  English  public  duly  to  con- 
sider all  that  that  implies. 


THE  BALTIMORE  FISHERIES. 

IF  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  is  right  in  asserting  that 
the  Irish  as  a  nation  "  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
"  ungrateful,"  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  is  secure  of  her 
reward  from  the  people  of  Baltimore.  She  has  done  them 
good  service  which  is  well  deserving  of  memory.  Mainly  by 
her  beneficence  the  town  has  been  supjuied  with  the  means 
of  carrying  on  a  fairly  productive  industry.  In  common 
with  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  Baltimore  has  long  had 
the  means  of  gaining  prosperity  at  its  very  doors.  It  lies 
within  reach  of  some  of  the  finest  fisheries  in  the  world. 
Scotchmen,  Manxmen,  Englishmen,  even  Frenchmen,  have 
known  their  value  for  many  a  day.  The  very  Norwegians 
came  down  to  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  and  fished.  The 
only  people  who  never  attempted  to  cast  a  net  into  those 
waters  anywhere  beyond  the  headlands  were  the  Irish. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  people  of  the  coast  looked  on 
while  others  took  the  fish  and  made  the  profits.  This 
neglect  was  not  due  to  any  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
what  is  poetically  called  the  harvest  of  the  sea.  Irish- 
men talked  freely  about  the  fisheries  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  work  if  insurmountable  obstacles  of  some  kind 
did  not  get  in  the  way.  It  was  not  even  due  to  want 
of  the  wish  to  encourage  the  fishermen  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  Money  has  been  specially  voted  for  the 
purpose ;  but  unfortunately  it  has  gone,  as  money  has  a 
trick  of  going  in  Ireland,  on  harbours  which  serve  no 
purpose,  on  public  works  which  never  came  to  anything, 
and  labour  which  was  temporarily  profitable  to  the  labourer. 
Baltimore  has  been  an  exception,  thanks  to  Lady  Burdett- 
Coutts,  who  has  supplied  money  on  wholesome  conditions, 
and  to  Father  Davis,  the  parish  priest,  who  has  supplied 
supervision.  Funds  to  buy  good  deep-sea  boats  have  been 
advanced  by  the  Baroness,  through  the  priest,  on  condition 
that  it  shall  be  repaid  by  fair  instalments.  Boat-builders 
have  been  persuaded  to  take  half  down,  and  the  rest  at 
intervals.  Father  Davis  has  been  there  watching  over  his 
flock,  and  working  for  honesty  and  industry.  Between  the 
three,  the  Baroness,  the  priest,  and  the  builders,  the  fisher- 
men of  Baltimore  have  been  lifted  out  of  the  proverbial 
slough  of  despond,  and  have  begun  to  go  to  sea  and  work 
in  the  proper  way  in  proper  boats.  It  would  perhaps  be 
invidious  to  ask  what  would  happen  if  Father  Davis  were 
replaced  by  a  priest  of  the  agitating  kind  who  should  preach 
the  new  gospel  of  repudiation.  Happily  that  disaster  has 
not  happened  as  yet,  and,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  gone, 
it  has  been  a  success.  The  boats  have  not  only  been 
profitably  used,  but  have  been  honestly  paid  for,  and  a 
foundation  which  ought  to  prove  solid  has  been  laid  for 
future  prosperity. 

Very  much,  however,  remains  to  be  done.  The  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  has  had  to  go  to  the  South  of  Ireland  and 
look  into  this  great  charity.  It  is  not  enough  to  help  the 
men  to  boats  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  them, 
how  to  repair  them,  to  make  and  mend  the  nets,  or  to  cure 
the  fish  when  it  is  taken.  In  all  these  respects  the 
Baltimore  people  are  very  ignorant.  Women  have  to  be 
brought  from  Scotland  to  cure  the  fish  which  is  meant  for 
export.    Unless  this  can  be  done  the  boats  must  work 
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exclusively  for  the  local  market,  which  cannot  take  a 
great  quantity.  There  is  abundant  material  at  hand  for 
a  trade  in  cured  fish.  Pilchards  swarin  on  the  south  coast 
of  Ireland,  but  as  yet  Irish  fishermen  have  made  no  attempt 
to  compete  with  the  Cornishmen,  who  export  largely  to 
Italy.  They  have  to  throw  great  part  of  their  takes  back 
into  tho  sea  from  want  of  knowledge  of  what  to  do  with 
them.  An  effort  to  complete  the  good  work  begun  some 
years  ago  is  now  being  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  train- 
ing school  at  Baltimore.  Partly  by  the  help  of  charity,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  Government,  which  has  advanced 
5,000^.,  a  building  has  been  provided,  and  teachers  have 
been  hired.  This  school  is  to  take  in  a  number  of  boys,  who 
will  be  regularly  instructed  in  their  business  as  fishermen. 
They  will  bo  taught  how  to  mend  a  boat,  how  to  make  nets, 
and  how  to  use  both.  A  certain  amount  of  general  school- 
ing will  also  be  given  them,  and  then  they  will  be  set  to 
work  in  the  larger  fishing  craft.  The  undertaking  certainly 
deserves  encouragement,  and  must  do  good  in  Baltimore. 
It  is  an  excellent  feature  in  the  whole  scheme  that  help  has 
not  been  given  in  the  form  of  mere  indiscriminate  charity. 
The  men  who  have  been  assisted  to  acquire  boats  have  not 
been  asked  to  give  security  for  repayment,  but  they  have 
been  asked  to  repay.  Probably  the  influence  of  Father  Davis 
was  thought  security  enough.  The  system  has  in  any  case 
given  the  fishermen  a  training  in  honesty  which  has  its  own 
value.  Whether  the  ultimate  result  is  to  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  solid  deep-sea-fishing  industry  at  Baltimore  will 
depend  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  Baroness 
and  Father  Davis  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  helping  and 
supervising.  An  enterprise  which  requires  so  much  aid, 
and  such  an  apparatus  of  training  schools,  boats  for  practice, 
and  teachers,  is  ill  adapted  to  compete  with  Cornwall  or  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  the  fishermen  can  stand  on  their  own 
legs.  In  the  course  of  a  generation  or  so,  however,  of 
intelligent  teaching,  it  would  be  possible  to  form  a  body  of 
properly-taught  fishermen  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  who 
will  be  able  to  hold  their  own.  Let  us  hope  that  Father 
Davis  will  long  be  there  to  look  after  the  proper  use  of 
Lady  Bufdett-Coutts's  money,  and  that  he  may  find  a  suc- 
cessor as  zealous  and  as  patriotic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  as  himself.  Whether  the  efforts  hitherto  made  bear 
good  fruit  in  the  long  run  or  not,  they  have  been  highly 
honourable  as  yet,  and  deserve  unqualified  recognition. 


THE  RADICAL  AND  HIS  "PRINCIPLES." 

XT  is  charitable,  if  not  altogether  reasonable,  to  suppose 
JL  that  the  Radical  faddist  of  the  fanatical  order  believes 
himself  to  be  in  possession  of  certain  "  principles  "  whereby 
he  is  accustomed  to  govern  his  conduct.  Those  who  know 
him  a  little  better  than  he  knows  himself  (which  is  not 
very  difficult)  can  perceive,  without  any  wonderful  power  of 
penetration,  that  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  principles  are 
merely  a  more  or  less  varied  assortment  of  unreasoned  and, 
in  some  cases,  mutually  conflicting  prejudices.  Not  often, 
however,  has  this  fact  been  so  neatly  and  effectively  illus- 
trated in  the  conduct  of  the  Radical  faddist  himself  as  it  has 
been  in  two  recent  instances.  The  first  of  these  delightful  ex- 
amples of  self-stultification  has  occurred  at  Leicester,  where  the 
anti-vaccination  fanatics,  after  a  long  course  of  contumacious 
defiance  of  the  law,  have  lately  passed  from  negative  to  positive 
lawlessness  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  outbreak  of  small- 
pox which  their  own  obstinate  and  ignorant  folly  has  brought 
upon  their  town.  Their  method  of  combating  the  epidemic 
is,  it  appears,  to  seize  upon  those  who  have  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  sufferers,  and  subject  them,  apparently  without 
any  reference  to  their  own  wishes  in  the  matter,  to  a  form 
of  isolation  or  quarantine  which  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from 
practical  imprisonment.  To  this  detention  they  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  until  it  becomes  certain  that  they  cannot 
have  contracted  the  disease.  It  is  needless,  of  course,  to  say 
that  these  proceedings  are  absolutely  illegal,  and  as  gross 
an  infraction  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  any  which  ever 
inspired  the  eloquence  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  and 
his  following.  But  the  best  of  the  joke  is  that  the  anti- 
vaccination  fanatics  have  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  got  the 
C.  D.  Acts  on  the  brain  also.  The  men  who  so  assiduously 
promote  the  spread  of  small-pox  by  the  indulgence  of  their 
peculiar  craze  on  the  subject  are  the  same  men  who  have  done 
their  utmost  to  thwart,  and  finally  to  repeal,  the  legislation 
designed  to  arrest  the  diffusion  and  to  reduce  the  virulence  of 
another  and  scarcely  less  deadly  scourge;  and  the  means 
which  they  are  now  adopting  to  grapple  with  the  former 


disease  are  precisely  thoso  against  which  they  have  for  years 
past  been  no  noisily  protesting  in  tho  case  of  tho  latter. 
To  detain  and  isolate  a  human  centre  of  infection  by  strictly 
legal  and  statutory  process  appears  to  them  in  the  one  case 
to  bo  an  enormity  of  tho  most  shocking  kind ;  to  pursue 
precisely  the  same  course,  though  without  tho  slightest 
colour  of  lawful  authority,  in  tho  other  case,  appears  to  them 
to  be  tho  most  natural  and  proper  thing  in  the  world. 

The  second  instance  of  the  ludicrous  inconsistency  which 
characterizes  Radical  fanaticism  is  to  bo  found  in  the  presont 
position  of  some  of  those  persons  to  whom  we  mainly  owo 
the  present  absurd  outcry  about  agents  provocateurs.  How- 
ever disreputable  may  be  the  character  and  record  of  the 
informer  Cullinan,  the  application  of  this  term  to  him,  in 
respect  of  his  action  in  the  Lisdoonvarna  affair,  is  in  itself  a 
preposterous  abuse  of  language ;  but  on  the  lips  of  some  of 
his  accusers  the  accusation  is  certainly  one  of  surpassing 
impudence.  Surely  they  can  hardly  expect  the  public  to 
have  so  soon  forgotten  that  the  crime  which  they  are  im- 
puting to  Cullinan  is  one  of  which  they  have  themselves 
furnished  the  most  disgraceful  example  that  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  recent  times  1  The  Irish  informer  did  no  more 
at  the  worst  than  allow  a  gang  of  ruffians  to  execute  a 
criminal  project  which  they  had  already  conceived  or  con- 
certed without  any  suggestion  or  assistance  of  his.  The 
English  kidnapper  planned  and  prepared  his  own  crime, 
and,  according  to  his  own  confession — indeed,  it  was  the 
gist  of  his  defence — did  his  utmost  in  the  way  of  solicit- 
ing and  encouraging  other  people  to  act  as  his  accom- 
plices. Mr.  Cullinan  is  not  by  any  means  an  estimable 
personage,  but  he  would  certainly  be  justified  in  regard- 
ing it  as  singularly  hard  that  he  should  be  made  the 
object  of  this  particular  imputation  from  this  particular 
quarter.  Men  have  no  doubt  been  unjustly  stigmatized  as 
agents  provocateurs  before  this ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  instance  in  which  a  man  has  been  denounced  as 
an  agent  provocateur  by  any  one  to  whom  that  very  charge 
has  been  brought  home  by  the  finding  of  a  jury,  and  who 
has  actually  undergone  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  conviction. 


LEGALITY,  MORALITY,  AND  PUBLISHING. 

IT  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  fact  in  the  natural  history 
of  pew-openers  that  they  have  no  souls  to  be  saved. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  no  other  species  shared 
in  this  peculiarity.  But  really,  to  judge  from  some  recent; 
revelations,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  must  add  another 
creature,  or  rather  two  other  creatures,  to  the  pew-openers, 
the  same  characteristic  appearing  in  the  American  pub- 
lisher ;  and  in  a  minor  degree,  perhaps,  in  the  English  repre- 
sentative of  that  race.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  do 
foolish  and  wicked  things,  these  pew-openers  and  their  con- 
geners ;  it  is  that  they  do  not;  seem  to  know  when  they 
have  done  them,  and  cannot  understand  when  it  is  pointed 
out  to  them.  If  a  pew-opener  is  called  to  account,  he  or 
she  will  be  found  to  have  the  highest  principles,  and  to  be 
very  fond  of  parading  them.  But  to  act  on  these  fine 
principles  is  a  different  thing  when  money  is  to  be  made  by 
neglecting  them,  and  in  the  American  species  this  disregard 
is  carried  to  the  verge  of  cynicism.  The  English  publisher 
draws  a  line  at  legality ;  the  American  cares  neither  for 
legality  nor  morality.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  overstates 
his  case  when  he  writes  as  he  does  about  the  English  pub- 
lisher. No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  made  over 
here  out  of  American  authors,  but  most  of  our  publishers 
would  be  willing  to  aver  that,  if  authorship  perished  ever- 
lastingly out  of  America,  it  would  matter  very  little  to 
them.  For  one  American  book  successfully  pirated  here, 
half  a  dozen  English  books  are  pirated  in  America,  and, 
moreover,  are  pirated  by  a  dozen — a  baker's  dozen — different 
publishers.  Nor  is  piracy  the  only  crime  they  commit. 
According  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard — a  recent  sufferer — not 
only  do  they  republish  his  books  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  but  they  publish  books  that  are  not  his,  with  his 
name  on  them  as  author ;  books  about  "  parlors,"  verily, 
"  parlors  elegantly  attired  " — think  of  the  horror  of  having 
such  things  attributed  to  your  pen — and,  to  crown  all, 
there  are  no  fewer  than  thirteen  pirates  at  work 
upon  one  of  his  novels.  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery,  we  have  been  told,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Haggard 
may  be  able  to  solace  himself  in  the  bibliographical 
pursuit  he  mentions,  for  he  is  collecting  examples  of  all 
I  these>  different  editions,  and  may  by  gazing  on  them  reflect 
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that  it  is  better  to  be  pirated  in  America  than  not  to  be 
appreciated  anywhere.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Haggard  is 
lucky,  though  he  sighs  for  the  time  when  the  American 
Legislature  will  protect  copyright  without  materially  in- 
creasing the  price  of  books,  and  will  protect  authors  from 
being  accused  of  writing  about  attired  "  parlors."  The 
example  of  Mr.  Haggard  may  well  be  offered  to  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  who  has  to  complain  of  similar  treatment,  and 
writes  detailing  the  wickedness  of  American  pirates  to 
Thursday's  St.  James's  Gazette. 

To  the  publisher,  as  to  the  pew-opener,  nothing  is  sacred  ; 
but  it  might  have  been  expected,  prior  to  experience,  that 
if  a  "  holy  shade"  exists,  from  a  publisher's  point  of  view, 
it  would  be  that  of  Thackeray.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Brookfield  writes  to  the  Standard  last  week,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  bond  of  union  between  "  sapeurs  "  and 
publishers,  to  judge  from  the  volume  of  letters  to  Mrs. 
Brookfield,  lately  published.  The  dates  are  doubtful ; 
the  notes  confusing,  and  not  always  to  be  found  where 
they  are  most  wanted;  and,  what  is  worse,  an  absurd 
and  misleading  index  is  added  by  the  publishers.  Mr. 
Brookfield  describes  Mr.  George  Smith  as  a  "  Merchant 
"  Prince  publisher,"  but  adds,  that  if  he  had  shown  proper 
consideration,  the  volume  of  letters  which  has  been  pub- 
lished would  have  received  the  corrections  and  annotations 
of  Mrs.  Brookfield,  instead  of  being  issued  just  as  it  left 
the  pages  of  Scribner's  Magazine.  That  this  was  not  done 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  Thackeray's  letters  would  have 
been  more  interesting  even  than  they  are  if  they  could  have 
been  adequately  edited  by  Mrs.  Brookfield,  to  whom  every 
allusion  must  be  familiar.  There  is  no  legal  cause  of  com- 
plaint ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  speaks  of  Mr.  Smith 
in  the  most  handsome  terms.  But  it  is  unlucky  that  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  devote  more  pains  to  the  matter,  both  in 
iuception  and  in  reply. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  TREES. 

A    MYSTERIOUS  nursery  poem,  hitherto  uninterpreted, 

A  begins : — 

Hushaby,  baby,  upon  the  tree-top, 

When  t tie  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock  ; 

When  the  tree  rocks  the  cradle  will  tall, 

And  down  will  come  baby,  and  cradle,  and  all! 

What  was  the  cradle  doing  upon  the  tree-top?  This 
question  has  puzzled  nurses  in  all  ages.  A  recent  discussion 
in  the  Times  proves  that  the  ditty  was  allegorical  and 
prophetic,  not  historic.  The  cradle  was  the  celebrated  Cradle 
of  the  Aryan  Race.  The  tree  was  either  the  beech  or  the 
birch,  or  both,  or  neither.  The  calamity  "  down  will  come 
"  baby,  and  cradle,  and  all  "  was  the  cessation  of  public  ex- 
citement as  to  the  place  where  the  Cradle  of  the  Aryan  Race 
was  really  situated. 

As  everybody  ought  to  know,  the  old  site  of  the  cradle 
was  somewhere  in  Central  Asia.  Mr.  Bryce  found  bits 
of  possible  gopher-wood,  remains  of  the  Ark,  on  Mount 
Ararat.  But  nobody  has  ever  found  fragments  of  the 
Cradle  of  the  Aryans  on  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Perhaps  this 
encouraged  scepticism.  At  all  events,  the  idea  was  mooted 
that  the  Aryan  race  came  from  America.  Unsatisfied  with 
this  theory,  German  learning  has  been  looking  for  the 
cradle  nearer  home.  The  very  newest  German  thing  out 
is  the  discovery  that  the  cradle  was  somewhere  near  the 
Baltic  or  in  Scandinavia.  Meanwhile  Professor  Sayce 
lectured  to  the  British  Association  at  Manchester  on  the 
whole  question.  He  initiated  the  public  into  the  fresh  and 
engaging  theory  of  llerr  Penka,  which  assigns  to  the 
Aryan  a  Northern  origin.  We  cannot  pretend  to  have 
any  opinion  on  a  subject  so  remote  and  obscure.  It  is 
certain  that,  down  to  historic  times,  the  North  was  ojficina 
gentium ;  that  swarms  of  big,  white  brawny  people  came 
down  from  the  North,  and,  lor  all  we  know,  the  Aryans 
at  large  may  merely  have  been  earlier  swarms  from  the 
same  hive.  However,  the  recent  controversy  has  not  been 
about  the  general  question,  but  about  the  birch  and  the 
beech.  On  one  or  other  of  these  tree-tops  the  Aryan 
Cradle  is  rocking,  or  has  rocked.  Professor  Sayce  chose 
the  birch  at  Manchester.  The  Aryans  had  come  from  a 
hind  where  there  was  no  economical  inducement  to  spare 
the  rod,  because  birches  were  plentiful.  "  When  we  find 
"  that  the  birch  is  known  by  the  same  name  in  both  Sanskrit 
"  and  Teutonic,  we  may  infer  it  is  a  tree  with  which  the 
"  speakers  of  the  mother-tongue  were  acquainted,  and  that 
"  consequently  they  must  have  lived  in  a  cold  climate.  In 


"  Europe  that  would  have  been  westward  of  a  line  drawn 
"  from  Kbnigsberg  to  the  Crimea,  to  the  east  of  which  the 
"  birch-tree  does  not  grow." 

Here  let  us  digress  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  this 
kind  of  argument.  The  original  name  for  the  birch-tree 
must  denote  some  quality,  say  "  white,"  or  "  tough,"  or 
what  you  will.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  first  Aryans, 
possessing  a  common  speech,  lived  in  Central  Africa.  They 
had  no  birches  there.  One  set  of  them  migrated  to  the 
Baltic,  and,  finding  a  birch,  called  it  "  the  white  tree,"  or 
"  the  tough  tree."  Another  set  reached  the  Himalayas, 
found  the  birch,  and  also  called  it  "  the  white  tree,"  or 
"  the  tough  tree."  Then  both  the  Teutons  and  the 
Sanskrit-speaking  people  would  call  the  birch  by  the  same 
name,  though  there  were  no  birches  at  all  where  they 
originally  came  from,  though  the  cradle  was  not  on  a 
birch  tree-top.  Therefore  the  birch  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  the  site  of  the  cradle. 

This  is  "obvious  to  the  most  excruciatingly  feeble  mind"; 
but  not  on  this  does  the  controversy  turn.  Correspondents 
wrote  to  the  Times  to  say  that  the  birch  was  common  to  all 
the  colder  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Professor  Sayce 
dismissed  these  facts  as  not  bearing  on  his  argument,  as  by 
him  understood.  Then  Professor  Sidgwick  wrote  to  say 
that  what  Professor  Sayce  maintained  about  the  birch  was 
maintained  about  the  beech  by  several  German  authors. 
More  friends  of  the  birch  avowed  that  the  birch  was  much 
more  repandue  than  Professor  Sayce  had  stated.  Professor 
Sayce  said  that  when  he  was  among  his  books  again  he 
would  reply,  and,  as  to  the  birch,  referred  mankind  to 
Herr  Penka.  Then  Professor  Sayce  returned  to  his  library 
and  found  that  he  had  been  quoting  a  statement  of  his 
own,  made  twelve  years  ago,  but  that  he  had  misquoted 
himself.  It  was  merely  the  old  case  of  anchovies  and 
capers.  He  had  meant  beech,  not  birch,  all  along.  And, 
no  doubt,  that  is  the  whole  mystery.  When  one  has  known 
a  fact  for  a  long  time,  and  very  intimately,  one  should  in- 
variably verify  it.  The  better  one  knows  it  the  more  it 
needs  verification.  Professor  Sayce  has  not  fallen  back 
on  the  excuse  that  birch  is  so  like  beech  that  really  it 
does  not  matter.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  who  confused 
St.  Gregory  with  Gregory  of  Pardo  maintained  that  the 
latter,  being  an  archbishop,  was  very  likely  quite  a  saintly 
man.  ,  Professor  Sayce  has  been  more  candid.  He  might 
fall  back,  too,  for  his  birches  on  a  poetical  reply  : — ■ 

They  did  na  grow  on  earthly  bank 

Nor  yet  on  earthly  sheugh, 
But  b3'  the  gates  o'  Paradise 

Thae  birks  grow  fair  eneuch. 

Thus  the  Aryan  Cradle  would  have  been  in  the  Earthly 
Paradise,  which  is  a  pretty  theory,  and  an  orthodox. 


THE  BRISTOL  CONFERENCE. 

THE  value  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  Conference  at  Bristol 
to  the  Unionist  cause  does  not,  and  cannot,  lie  in  the 
fact  that  it  gave  some  leaders  of  the  party  an  opportunity 
of  again  arguing  against  the  policy  of  Separation.  As  far 
as  argument  can  kill  that  policy  is  killed,  and  nothing  Lord 
Selborne  or  Mr.  Courtney  can  say  can  make  it  logically 
more  dead  than  it  is.  As  Lord  Hartington  insisted  in 
his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  the  work 
on  hand  is  not  to  discuss  schemes  of  Home  Rule — but 
to  consider  "  the  recent  action  of  the  Home  Rule  party, 
"  both  in  Parliament  and  in  Ireland,  in  regard  to  the 
"  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  law."  The  prac- 
tical course  before  the  Conference  was  plain  enough.  It 
had  to  "  pronounce  in  the  most  decided  manner  its  de- 
"  termination  to  co-operate  with  Unionists,  without  dis- 
"  tinction  of  party,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  and 
"  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  law  in  Ireland."  It 
was  easy  for  Mr.  Courtney,  speaking  in  support  of  the 
resolution  that  the  "  so-called  concessions  made  by  Mr. 
"  Gladstone  were  unsatisfactory,  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  a  delusion.  What  concession  short  of  absolute  surrender 
can  be  satisfactory  when  what  one  party  demands  is  the 
entire  withdrawal  of  the  other's  whole  contention  ?  This  is 
the  exact  position  of  Unionists  and  Separatists  at  this 
moment.  The  only  concession  which  the  first  can  accept 
from  the  last  is  that  it  should  renounce  and  abhor  the 
insane  and,  in  all  but  the  narrow  legal  sense,  treasonable 
attempt  to  establish  an  Irish  Parliament  at  Dublin,  filled 
with  the  allies  of  Ford,  and  supplied  with  the  means  to 
damage  this  country.    When  this  concession  has  been  made 
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the  Unionist-Liberals  will  bo  free  to  work  again  alongside 
of  the  statesman  who  robbed  them  of  the  fruits  of  their 
victory  in  1885  by  his  desertion.  The  expression  is  quoted 
from  Mr.  Pethick,  President  of  the  Conference,  and  is 
worth  noting,  with  others,  as  evidence  of  the  increasing 
frankness  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  in  his  comments  on  our 
"  late  revered  leader." 

This  issue  being  so  luminously  clear  as  it  is,  the  Unionist, 
Liberal  or  not  Liberal,  can  consider  the  merits  of  Home 
Rule  as  voted  on  and  done  for,  and  can  proceed,  as  Lord 
Hartington  advises  him,  to  pay  attention  to  the  manoeuvres 
of  his  enemy,  to  the  action  of  the  Home  Rule  party  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  law.  Lord  Selborne  aDd  Mr. 
Courtney,  who  spoke  again  and  with  equal  force  at  Saltash 
the  next  day,  both  insisted  at  length  on  the  nature  of  that 
action.  What  the  Unionist  party  has  to  deal  with  now  is 
not  argument,  not  even  the  attempt  to  persuade,  but  the 
open  determination  to  oppose,  and,  if  possible,  paralyse,  the 
administration  of  the  law — not  only  in  Ireland,  which 
Lord  Hartington  mentioned,  but  in  England,  which  he  did 
not  name.  The  Separatist  party  is  a  party  of  anarchy,  or 
is  at  least  fast  becoming  so,  under  the  guidance  of  leaders 
who  will  buy  office  at  any  price,  who  are  mere  free-lances, 
literary  gentlemen  with  a  sentimental  admiration  for  the 
French  Revolution,  or  literary  gentlemen  with  the  training 
given  by  certain  kinds  of  journalism.  "  Never  before,"  so 
said  Mr.  Courtney,  "  have  we  heard  of  men  responsible  in 
"  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  letting  pass  by  without  any 
"  rebuke,  nay,  unadmonished,  attempts  to  upset  entirely  the 
"  authority  of  the  law,  to  degrade  the  judiciary,  to  paralyze 
"  the  Executive,  and  to  let  riot  run  unchecked  in  a  great 
"  part  of  Ireland."  As  Lord  Selborne  reminded  his 
hearers  in  the  evening — and  he  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  telling  illustration  in  that  place — the  line  taken  by 
the  Opposition  leaders  would  commit  them  to  the  pro- 
position that  the  Bristol  rioters  were  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with.  It  is  useless  for  Lord  Rosebery  or  anybody  else 
to  answer  that  their  friends  at  Mitchelstown,  and  so  on, 
were  not  engaged  ia  actual  rioting.  The  question  is  whether 
any  mob  is  or  is  not  to  be  entitled  to  judge  of  the  legality 
of  the  action  of  the  police,  and  to  resist  if  its  opinion  is 
unfavourable  to  the  agents  of  the  law.  Lord  Rosebery 
and  other  gentlemen  responsible  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire 
maintain  that  it  is.  But,  if  the  mob  is  to  be  judge,  why 
not  the  mob  which  is  sacking  the  bakers'  shops  ]  The 
Separatist,  not  being  allowed  to  govern  Ireland,  has 
decided  that  no  government  shall  any  longer  be  possible  in 
that  country,  and  as  little  as  may  be  in  England.  All  this 
may  not  be  done  quite  openly,  but  it  is  done.  The  things 
which  are  not  said,  as  Lord  Selborne  insisted,  are  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  things  which  are  said.  Palliation  of  the 
National  League's  doings  and  excuses  for  violence  go  together 
with  dead  silence  about  Irish  crime  or  the  most  cautious 
abstinence  from  anything  likely  to  discourage  English  agi- 
tators from  going  over  to  aggravate  Irish  disorder.  It  is 
this  determination  to  use  everything,  even  riot  and  murder, 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  office  which  Unionist  Conferences 
have  to  fight  now,  and  which  Unionist  orators  ought  to 
insist  on.  Lord  Hartington  defined  the  issue  clearly ; 
Lord  Selborne  and  Mr.  Courtney  have  stated  it  at  Bristol 
and  Saltash  with  sufficient  emphasis  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Unionists  of  other  parties  than  the  Liberal  will  not 
leave  them  to  say  it  alone. 


L'AFFAIRE  CAFFAREL. 

IT  might  properly  be  considered  to  be  some  consolation  to 
the  astonishingly  virtuous  French  journalists  who  are 
making  such  a  noise  over  the  Caffarel  scandal  that,  after 
11,  it  is  no  such  very  new  thing  in  France.   Every  successive 
overnment  since  the  fall  of  the  Restoration  Monarchy  has 
ad  its  own  scandal.    There  was  the  Cubilres  and  Teste 
usiness  which  came  to  light  under  Louis  Philippe,  and 
obody  has  forgotten  the  Jecker  bonds,  and  other  shady 
cidents  of  the  Empire.    What  has  been  proved,  too,  ia 
ittle  in  comparison  with  what  has  been  asserted  to  have 
een  done  quietly.    In  the  present  case,  indeed,  as  far  as 
t  has  gone,  this  proportion  has  also  been  well  kept.  For 
11  the  evidence  there  is   to  the  contrary,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  corruption  in  the  War  Office  has  gone 
beyond  two  officers,  or  has  led  to  anything  more  serious 
than  a  little  wire-pulling  on  behalf  of  foolish  people  with 
money  who  wished  to  receive  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.     To  be  sure  it  is  not  safe  to  say  much 


as  yet  as  to  the  possible  limits  of  the  scandal.  A  now 
offender  seems  to  be  arrested  every  day,  and  it  may  possibly 
happen  that  something  much  more  serious  that  has  not 
been  heard  of  is  behind.  On  the  wholo,  however,  the 
probability  is  that  litllo  more  remains  to  be  discovered  as 
regards  the  substance  of  the  whole  disgraceful  business. 
There  has  always  been  in  France,  and  moro  particularly 
in  Paris,  a  number  of  persons  of  dubious  character  who 
hang  about  Government  offices,  and  try  to  make  themselves 
useful,  with  the  object  of  earning  a  little  money.  If  they 
can  get  it  from  the  Minister,  well  and  good,  if  not  thoy  will 
get  it  from  some  candidate  for  the  Legion  of  Honour,  or  for 
a  contract,  by  representing  themselves  as  influential  at  head- 
quarters. The  mysterious  trade  called  a  "  business  agency  " 
in  France  has  always  flourished,  and  doubtless  always  will. 
There  will  never  be  any  want  of  ingenious  rascals,  of  either 
sex,  in  Paris  to  run  to  and  fro  between  the  anterooms  of 
Government  offices  and  silly  dupes  who  believe  in  promises. 
Now  and  then  an  intriguer  of  this  order  does  succeed  in 
getting  at  an  impecunious  or  reckless  Government  official 
and  inducing  him  to  betray  his  trust.  In  most  cases  nothing 
is  ever  known  of  it,  largely  because  the  breach  of  duty  has 
no  serious  consequences ;  but  from  time  to  time  there  is  a 
scandal.    This  is  one  of  the  times  of  scandal. 

If  the  world  is  not  persuaded  that  something  much  more 
serious  has  been  discovered  than  a  few  individual  acts  of 
official  dishonesty,  the  fault  will  not  rest  with  the  French 
themselves.  The  promptitude  which  journals  of  all  parties, 
including  the  soberest  and  most  respectable  members  of  the 
French  press,  have  shown  in  asserting  that  the  misconduct 
of  Generals  Caffarel  and  d'Andlau  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  dishonest  intriguing  which  goes  on  in  every  department 
of  the  Government,  is,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it 
is  looked  at,  most  disgraceful  to  France.  If  these  charges 
are  true,  it  is  shameful  that  they  should  not  have  been 
brought  before  by  responsible  accusers,  and  in  a  way  which 
would  compel  attention.  The  Journal  des  Debals  declares 
without  scruple  that  Ministries  are  full  of  men  who  come 
from  le  monde  oil  Von  tripote— and  yet  this  large  proposition 
is  not  a  whit  more  probable  after  the  explosion  of  the  late 
scandal  than  before.  It  cannot  be  founded  on  anything 
new  but  the  alleged  offences  of  Generals  Caffarel  and 
d'Andlau.  To  be  sure  it  may  be  only  a  vague  accusation, 
made  in  anger  and  because  this  sort  of  thing  is  popular. 
But  in  that  case  the  disgrace  is  equally  serious  for  France. 
There  must  be  a  miserable  want  of  dignity,  an  extraordinary 
degradation  of  manners,  in  a  people  who  not  only  have  no 
shame  in  accusing  their  Government  of  the  basest  venality, 
but  bring  the  charge  with  an  obvious  relish.  From  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Parisian  press  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that 
the  scandal  has  bean  welcomed.  In  spite  of  a  great  deal  of 
clamour  about  the  public  interest  and  the  honour  of  France, 
papers  of  all  shades  of  politics  have  done  their  best  to 
make  capital  of  the  scandal.  One  section  of  the  press  makes 
it  an  excuse  for  attacking  General  Boulanger  ;  another 
attacks  M.  Wilson  ;  a  third  falls  foul  of  M.  Rouvier. 
From  all  quarters  come  round  assertions  that  this  public 
man  or  the  other  is  corrupt,  and  none  of  them  are  supported 
by  anything  deserving  to  be  called  evidence.  From  the 
whole  bulk  of  assertion  it  appears  that,  however  much  the 
parties  may  differ  in  details,  they  are  agreed  in  the  belief 
that  the  Government  of  their  country  is  ignobly  dishonest. 
None  of  them  seem  to  care  to  reflect  on  the  spectacle 
which  France  presents  at  this  moment.  A  fidgety  national 
vanity,  an  absurd  loquacity  in  praise  of  themselves,  and 
with  it  all  a  shameless  readiness  to  bandy  charges  of  treason 
and  corruption,  make  a  bad  mixture.  When  the  uproar  is 
quieted  down,  and  there  begins  to  be  a  chance  for  a  serious 
inquiry,  it  will  probably  be  discovered  that  nothing  can  be 
proved  against  anybody,  except  Generals  Caffarel  and 
d'Andlau,  and  the  various  agents  d'affaires  who  have  duped 
the  weak  persons  capable  of  entrusting  them  with  bribes. 
The  Third  Republic  has  been  sufficiently  ill-bred  and  has 
done  the  work  of  administration  decidedly  badly,  but  before 
believing  that  all  its  public  men  are  corrupt  it  is  well  to 
have  some  evidence  better  than  rancorous  newspaper 
articles. 


THE  BULGARIAN  ELECTIONS. 

THE  complete  triumph  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  in 
the  recent  elections  is  universally  admitted,  and  the 
only  question  which  even  Russians  and  Russophiles  raise  is 
whether  that  triumph  was  obtained  by  legitimate  or 
illegitimate  means.    It  is  likewise  generally  admitted  that 
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there  was  a  very  large  number  of  abstentions,  and  the 
occurrence  of  disturbances  in  some  places  is  urged  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  Bulgarians  would  have  voted 
against  the  present  regime  if  they  had  dared.  The  abstentions 
will  hardly  produce  much  effect  on  any  reasonable  person. 
Unlike  other  carnal  pleasures,  the  joy  of  voting  is  decidedly 
an  acquired  taste,  and  there  are  few  peasants  in  any  part  of 
the  Continent  who,  if  left  to  themselves  and  having  no 
c  uise  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  actual  administration,  would 
not  prefer  staying  away  (especially  if,  as  seems  to  have 
hcen  the  fact  here,  they  had  the  vintage  to  occupy  them), 
and  thus  signifying  a  negative  contentment.  As  for  the 
disturbances  and  the  repression  which  was  necessary,  though 
not  in  many  places,  the  explanation  of  all  this  is  unluckily 
no  difficult  or  strange  matter  to  any  Englishman  at  the 
present  moment.  We  need  not  go  to  Bulgaria  to  find  the 
deliberate  scoundrels  or  the  hot-headed  partisans  who  first 
egg  on  an  ignorant  multitude  to  disorder,  and  then  upbraid 
those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  put  the  disorder  down.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  a  name  ending  in  -off  or  in  -eff  to 
pursue,  or  at  least  avail  oneself  of,  this  easy  method  of 
making  political  capital.  And,  considering  that  by  im- 
partial, if  not  positively  Russophile,  testimony  there  are  at 
present  engaged  in  the  service  of  Russia  throughout  Bul- 
garia, and  indeed  throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  some  of 
the  greatest  ruffians  as  yet  unhanged  and  not  pre-engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Irish  National  League,  it  would  be  still 
more  remarkable  if  there  were  no  evidence  of  such  tactics  at 
a  Bulgarian  election.  It  is  only  fortunate  that  so  small  a 
comparative  measure  of  success  has  rewarded  them. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  prepared  for  an  even  more 
audacious  display  of  the  same  policy.  The  proposals  said 
sometimes  to  have  been  merely  made  by  Russia  to  Turkey  in 
reference  to  the  Lieutenant-Prince  scheme,  sometimes  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Porte,  and  sometimes  to  have  been, 
or  to  be  about  to  be,  formally  presented  by  the  two  to  the 
rest  of  the  Powers,  have  always  been  looked  upon  with  well- 
founded  distrust.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  Russia 
would  admit  any  Turkish  co-operation  which  was  not  a  farce, 
and  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  believe  that  Turkey  could 
lend  herself  to  be,  in  a  way  equally  undignified  and  un- 
profitable, the  mere  catspaw  of  Russia.  There  was  also 
the  further  difficulty,  that  of  understanding  with  what  face 
Russia,  which  has  been  vociferating  "The  Treaty!  The 
Treaty" — very  much  as  Mr.  Gladstone  on  an  historical  or 
legendary  occasion  shouted  "The  Speaker!  The  Speaker!" 
—could  present  herself  with  a  project  making  that  treaty 
mere  waste  paper.  But  the  constructors  of  the  various 
canards  on  the  subject  could  at  least  set  their  birds  flying 
on  the  wind  of  general  knowledge  that,  unless  the  Czar 
obtains  in  some  fashion  carte  blanche  to  do  with  Bulgaria 
as  he  pleases,  he  will  have  obtained  nothing.  And  the 
only  possible  means  of  obtaining  such  carte  blanche  is  to 
make  Russian  agencies  bring  about  the  truth  of  Russian 
assertions  and  plunge  Bulgaria  in  earnest  into  civil  war. 
The  elections  offered  a  fair  opportunity  for  this,  and  no 
pains  seem  to  have  been  spared  ;  but  the  amount  of  success 
is  of  the  smallest.  And  if  the  Ernroth  scheme  goes  on,  it 
will  go  on  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Bulgarian  people 
have  just  had  a  regular  occasion  offered  to  them  to  show 
that  they  desire  a  change  of  Government,  and  that  they 
have  most  signally  declined  to  take  advantage  of  that  occa- 
sion. Whatever  may  be  the  validity  of  the  argument,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  at  least  his  five-sixths  (or  whatever  it  is) 
majority  of  Irish  members  to  point  to.  His  friends,  the 
Russians,  must  call  for  lantern  and  spectacles  before  they 
can  discover  their  Bulgarian  minority. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  little  surprising  that  Con- 
tinental, even  Austrian,  journals  do  not  consider  the 
Bulgarian  position  much  strengthened  by  the  elections.  A 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Europe,  at  any  rate,  have  lost 
their  faith  in  Parliamentary  institutions.  This,  of  course, 
would,  if  true,  be  very  sad ;  but  it  is  possible  to  find  ex- 
planations which  do  not  necessitate  the  imputation  of  such 
utter  depravity  to  a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  undeniable  that  Prince  Ferdinand, 
though  his  difficult  position  may  entitle  him  to  some  allow- 
ance, has  from  the  first  played  his  cards  with  doubtful  judg- 
ment. In  the  second,  without  being  cynical,  any  journalist 
of  intelligence  must  see  that  the  wishes  of  the  Bulgarian 
people  have  never  been  of  more  than  very  slight  account  with 
the  Powers,  and  that  the  account  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
strengthened  by  this  latest  declaration  of  them.  If  the  will 
of  the  Bulgarians  had  had  any  weight,  Russia  would  have 


been  politely  informed  by  the  other  Treaty  Powers  long  ago 
that  her  conduct  had  exhausted  her  rights  under  the  Berlin 
instrument,  and  that,  in  default  of  her  suggesting  a  fit  and 
proper  person,  the  election  or  the  approval  would  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  reasons  why  this  has  not  been  done  are 
very  well  known,  and  they  are  neither  overthrown  nor  much 
affected  by  a  fresh  vote  of  the  Sobranje  or  the  election  of  a 
fresh  Sobranje.  To  keep  order  and  observe  the  law  has  long 
been  the  only  advice  that  could  be  tendered  to  any  Bul- 
garian Government,  and  it  is  the  only  advice  that  can  be 
tendered  still.  The  more  of  the  "  rouble  men,"  as  they  are 
not  unhappily  called  in  Bulgaria,  can  be  shot  the  better ; 
for  it  will  not  encourage  the  others,  and  Russia  is  never 
likely  to  avenge  unsuccessful  accomplices  in  her  plans. 

The  more  annoyances,  however,  Russia  experiences  in 
Europe  (and  certainly  she  is  having  her  share),  the  more 
likely  she  is  to  try  and  avenge  herself  elsewhere.  "  Some 
"  easement  the  law  decreeth  us  "  is  likely  to  be  the  Russian 
sentiment,  as  it  was  the  sentiment  of  Chaucer's  scholar, 
and  it  is  not  very  doubtful  where  it  will  be  taken.  The 
controversy  which  has  recently  been  waged  on  the  point 
whether  the  Russian  account  or  the  English  account  per 
contra  of  the  exchanges  on  the  Russo-Afghan  frontier  is 
correct  has  been  contradicted  with  some  asperity  of  tone, 
and  with  more  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  (so  often  urged 
here)  that  we  are  certain  to  come  by  the  worse  in  any 
exchange  of  the  kind  till  we  mean  to  fight,  and  that  when 
we  mean  to  fight  we  shall  not  need  to  haggle  for  some  score 
or  hundred  versts  of  pasture.  Nor  will  the  readers  of  the 
Saturday  Review  have  needed  to  have  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Oxus  as  a  probable  scene 
of  "desire  for  Russian  rule" — or  Russian  desire  for  rule, 
which  are  usually  convertible  terms.  The  recent  experi- 
ences of  M.  Bonvalot  and  his  companions  in  the  Pamir  (of 
which  Shignan,  Roshan,  and  Wakhan  form  as  it  were  the 
western  Piedmont)  may  seem  to  some  sanguine  persons 
sufficiently  reassuring  as  to  warlike  operations  in  those 
regions.  But  the  Russians  have  a  wise  way  of  regarding 
all  territories  that  come  to  their  net  as  fish.  And  it  so 
happens  that  the  technical  right  to  these  districts,  as  be- 
tween Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  and  independence,  is  exactly 
in  that  confused  and  unsettled  state  which  has  proved  so 
invaluable  to  Russia  in  the  Turcoman  Attock  and  lower 
down  the  Oxus.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  English 
people  and  of  English  Governments  nothing  is  more  likely 
than  a  fresh  "  try  on,"  and  a  successful  one.  For  there 
are  artichokes  (or  at  least,  speaking  with  due  hesitation 
about  any  botanical  product  of  the  Cradle  of  the  Aryan 
Race,  we  dare  say  there  are)  in  Central  Asia  as  well  as 
in  Europe ;  and  the  eating  of  the  leaves  of  that  agreeable 
plant  always  generates  the  desire  to  pull  more,  and  then  to 
get  at  the  bottom.  Feuilles  d'artichaut  d,  la  Roshan  may 
be  only  a  kickshaw ;  but  they  lead  agreeably  up  to  fonds 
d'artichaut  ct  la  Calcutta. 


THE  BLACK  FLAG. 

IT  may  be  hoped,  though  perhaps  rather  hoped  than 
expected,  that  the  interview  between  Sir  James  Ingham 
and  the  deputation  which  waited  on  him  at  Bow  Street  last 
Wednesday  will  put  an  end  to  the  mischievous  custom  of 
"  unemployed  "  men  parading  through  the  streets  of  London. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  many  people  out  of  work  in  this 
metropolis  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  by  those  who  wish  to  assist  them  is,  as  we  have 
said  before,  to  support  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  men  who  went  to 
Bow  Street,  and  afterwards  denounced  the  "  callousness  "  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  or  those  who  previously  visited  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  raised  a  faint  cheer  for  an 
assistant-secretary,  are  among  the  number.  One  of  them 
told  Sir  James  Ingham  that  he  was  a  painter  and  paper- 
hanger,  that  he  could  not  follow  that  trade  in  the  winter, 
and  that  he  could  not  follow  any  other  at  all.  As  Sir 
James  put  it,  he  seemed  to  expect  that  painting  should  go 
on  all  the  year  round  for  his  convenience.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  you  deliberately  select  a  business  which  can  only  be 
conducted  for  six  or  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  obstinately 
confine  yourself  to  that,  and  never  save  anything,  you  must 
necessarily  come  to  grief.  But  wilful  improvidence  of  this 
sort  scarcely  constitutes  a  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the 
public.  All  the  men  told  Sir  James  Ingham  that  they  would 
not  apply  for  parish  relief,  and  if  this  resolution  implied  that 
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they  were  determined  to  find  work  for  themselves,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  exceedingly  creditable  to  (hem.  Parading  tin* 
streets  in  a  theatrical  manner,  with  black  Saga  inscribed 
with  the  words  "  Work  or  Bread,"  is  not  tho  way  to  attain 
this  laudable  end.  The  real  meaning  of  tlio  display,  which 
is  intended  to  strike  the  heart  of  the  bloated  capitalist 
with  terror,  was  artlessly  disclosed  by  Thomas  Walker,  a 
cabinet-maker,  who  wanted  to  know  whether,  "if  they  got 
"  the  recognition  of  the  man  in  blue  cloth  and  bright 
"  buttons  by  smashing  windows  and  breaking  butchers'  and 
"  bakers'  shops,"  they  might  be  sent  to  prison  for  a  treat. 
Sir  James  Ingham  dealt  in  a  very  proper  and  dignified  way 
with  this  and  other  impertinences  addressed  to  him.  Mr. 
Walker  and  his  friends  aro  very  far  from  deserving  tho 
time  and  trouble  which  have  to  be  bestowed  upon  them. 
They  do  harm,  and  nothing  but  harm.  They  shut  the 
purses  of  the  charitable,  and  cast  a  slur  upon  the  honest  and 
industrious  poor,  for  whom  this  early  winter  may  mean 
very  serious  hardship.  There  is  no  really  formidable  move- 
ment so  far,  for  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  a  thousand 
people,  idlers  included,  could  be  got  together  in  Trafalgar 
Square  on  Wednesday.  If  we  could  believe  that  these 
were  the  only  unemployed  in  London,  we  should  have  good 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  state  of  the  labour 
market. 

A  good  many  hard  things  are  said  about  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  especially  by  disinterested  critics  who  have 
been  in  their  hands.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  praise  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Sir  Charles 
Warren  and  his  subordinates  have  dealt  with  these  proces- 
sions of  theatrical  distress.  The  task  has  not  been  an  easy 
one,  and  it  has  been  thoroughly  well  done.  The  agitation 
in  itself  may  be  contemptible  enough.  But  these  continued 
marchings  through  crowded  streets  might  at  any  moment 
have  led  to  riot,  to  the  destruction  of  property,  and  even  to 
a  repetition  of  those  orgies  which  disgraced  London  in 
February  1886.  Tact  and  management,  incessant  watchful- 
ness and  unfailing  temper,  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  any 
semblance  of  disorder.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  pre- 
vent men  from  walking  about  in  any  fashion  or  with  any 
array  they  pleased.  But  they  have  been  kept  moving,  they 
have  not  been  allowed  to  cause  any  block  or  stoppage  in  the 
traffic,  and  constables  have  been  dexterously  stationed  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  action  in  front  or  rear.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  mob  of  this  kind  consists  largely  of  roughs, 
and  contains  a  fair  sprinkling  of  professional  thieves,  the 
success  of  the  police  is  creditable  to  the  strategy  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  as  well  as  to  the  combined  zeal  and 
caution  of  the  "  men  in  blue  cloth  and  bright  buttons."  A 
few  mounted  constables  have  been  employed  with  the  best 
results,  and  the  most  timorous  shopkeeper  has  had  nothing 
to  fear.  On  Wednesday,  when  the  procession  penetrated  from 
Trafalgar  Square  through  Fenchurch  Street  and  Aldgate,  the 
City  police  showed  the  same  judgment  and  discretion  as  the 
metropolitan  force.  Of  course  it  is  a  pity  that  constables 
should  have  to  be  taken  away  from  more  regular  duty  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  these  ridiculous  demonstrations 
of  vagabond  ruffianism.  But  the  smouldering  anarchy  of 
great  towns  requires  occasional  outlets,  and  Paris  or  New 
York  would  be  very  thankful  if  they  had  nothing  worse  to 
cope  with  than  loafers  and  black  flags.  Meanwhile  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  men  of  science,  who  ought  to  know 
better,  would  not  talk  nonsense  about  the  "  value "  of 
human  beings  as  such.  Sir  Spencer  Wells  informs  the 
world  through  the  Times  that  every  person  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  "  worth  "  a  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds  to  the 
State.  Sir  Spencer  Wells  must  be  aware  that  a  man  can- 
not produce  without  living,  and  that  he  cannot  live  upon 
nothing.  Some  people  produce  more  than  they  consume. 
Others  consume  more  than  they  produce.  They  must  all 
live  upon  the  resources  of  the  soil,  which  are  limited.  But, 
if  the  theory  of  Sir  Spencer  Wells  be  correct,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  over-population.  This  monstrous 
fallacy,  which  Sir  Spencer  Wells  can  scarcely  have  meant 
us  to  adopt,  is  the  cause  of  more  distress  than  any  other 
form  of  intellectual  error. 


his  hearers,  had  been  put  into  writing  in  detail  and  sub- 
mitted to  tho  Bound  Table  Conference.    "  1  know,"  ho 

adds,  "  that  it  was  carried  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  though 
"  I  do  not  know,  lhavo  do  right  to  say,  thai,  Mr.  (Gladstone 
"  has  adopted  my  proposal,  it  is  at  all  events  significant 
"  that  sineo  he  was  made  acquainted  with  it,  he  has  said  in 
"  public  that  ho  is  now  convinced  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
"  carry  out  tho  transfer  of  ownership  from  tho  landlord  to  tho 
"  cultivator,  and  to  secure  tho  abolition  of  dual  owner- 
"  ship  without  having  recourse  to  British  credit."  Mr. 
Gladstone's  satellites,  however,  will  no  doubt  indignantly 
repudiate  the  idea  of  their  master's  having  "  adopted  "  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ;  and  we  must  ourselves  admit 
that  we  are  not  much  impressed  by  the  piece  of  evidence 
to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  appeals.  It  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain, after  the  reception  of  Mi*.  Gladstone's  own  Land 
Purchase  Bill — if,  indeed,  we  are  to  regard  that  measure  as 
having  ever  been  seriously  meant  at  all — that  no  more 
would  be  heard  of  any  proposal  to  "  pledge  British  credit." 
It  was  to  prepare  the  withdrawal  of  that  unpopular 
proposal  that  Mr.  Gladstone  warned  the  Irish  landlords 
that  "the  sands" — which  they  had  never  been  told  were 
running — had  nearly  run  out ;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
perfectly  safe  prediction  that,  if  the  author  of  the  Separation 
scheme  were  ever  allowed  to  try  his  hand  again  at  the  Irish 
agrarian  problem,  he  would  have  to  devise  some  solu- 
tion of  it  which  did  not  expose  the  British  taxpayer  to 
any,  or  any  apparent,  risk.  And  since  whatever  achieve- 
ment is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  ends  must  thereby  become  financially  practicable 
and  morally  respectable,  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  transfer  of  ownership  from  the  landlord  to  the  cultivator 
could  be,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  opinion,  effected 
without  having  recourse  to  British  credit,  and  we  should 
have  fully  expected  to  hear  the  same  thing  from  him 
whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  laid  down  any  like  proposi- 
tion or  not. 

But  whether  the  proposition  may  be  safely  accepted  from 
either  of  the  two  projectors  is  another  question  ;  and  on  this 
we  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  exposition  of  his 
proposals,  so  far  as  he  has  gone  into  them  at  present,  has 
left  us  unconvinced.  Briefly  put,  the  plan  is  to  make 
"  properly  constituted  local  authorities  in  Ireland  re- 
"  sponsible  for  the  collection  of  rent  for  the  cultivator  and 
"  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  or  other 
"  securities  "  which  might  have  been  issued  to  the  landlords 
as  compensation  for  their  lands.  This  payment  is,  more- 
over, to  be  secured  in  part  upon  the  contribution  of  two 
millions  from  the  national  exchequer  to  local  resources  and 
in  part  upon  the  two  and  a  half  millions  which  represents 
the  total  local  taxation  for  Ireland.  We  confess,  however, 
to  finding  the  greatest  difficulty  in  seeing  how  execution,  or 
foreclosure,  or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  could  be 
had  of  either  of  those  funds,  and  particularly  of  the  last, 
without  producing  such  grave  disorganization  throughout 
the  country  as  to  make  the  resort  to  the  remedy  a  prac- 
tical impossibility.  The  task  of  bringing  a  defalcating 
Irish  local  authority  to  book  has  not  been  found  so 
easy  by  the  Government  itself  as  to  justify  them  in  calling 
upon  a  private  creditor  to  perform  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
it  is  true,  has  yet  to  expound  his  scheme  in  more  detail,  and 
he  may  be  prepared  with  some  suggestion  for  making  his 
proposed  securities  readily  realizable  in  case  of  need.  But, 
unless  he  can  do  this,  he  will  find  himself  at  last  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  that.  "  British  credit "  which  he  declares 
he  would  have  no  objection  "  on  principle  "  to  pledging  for 
the  particular  purpose  in  question.  All  he  says  on  the 
subject  is  that  there  is  a  universal  prejudice  against  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  taxpayers,  and  in  that  he  is  probably 
right.  We  shall  not,  however,  abandon  the  hope  that  the 
prejudice  against  expropriating  private  citizens  with  only 
illusory  compensation — assuming,  as  we  fully  expect  it 
will  be  found,  that  all  plans  of  compensation  not  involving 
a  State  guarantee  are  illusory — may  prove  to  be  equally 
"  universal,"  and  will  ultimately  prevail  over  its  com- 
petitor. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  LAND  PURCHASE  SCHEME. 

IN  setting  forth  at  Coleraine  the  main  outlines  of  his 
scheme  of  land  purchase,  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a 
very  interesting  announcement  confirmatory  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  only  matter  of  report.    His  scheme,  he  told 


LATIN  PRONUNCIATION. 

THE  letter  which  Dr.  Postgate  sent  to  the  newspapers  last 
week  recommending  schoolmasters  to  adopt  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin  put  forth  some  time  ago  in  a  pamphlet  issued  with  the 
authority  of  the  Cambridge  Philologicr.l  Society  (London :  Trubner) 
has  naturally  attracted  considerable  attention.    For  a  good  many 
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yena  past  various  systems  of  the  kind  have  been  put  forward  at  head- 
masters conferences  and  similar  meeting's,  but  the  Universities 
have  bitherio  been  indocile  to  change,  and  as  long  as  they  did  not 
move,  it  was  practically  impossible  for  schools  to  do  anything. 
The  theories  which  (as  they  were  once  collectively  defined)  consist 
in  "pronouncing  voce  like  Walker"  have  thus  been  playthings 
only,  playthings  of  some  ingenious  admirers  of  innovation.  The 
Cambridge  circular  (for  though  it  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
possess  any  University  sanction,  an  intimation  that  such  and  such 
a  scheme  will  be  generally  followed  in  college  lectures  is  almost 
equivalent  to  a  formal  declaration  of  the  University)  changes  the 
plaything  into  a  "  sealed  pattern."  If  Oxford  were  to  follow  suit, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  system  would  become  almost 
universal — till  another  rose. 

We  may  as  well  say  frankly  and  at  once  that  we  regret  very 
deeply  the  decision  at  which  Dr.  Postgate  and  the  other  excellent 
scholars  whose  names  are  associated  with  his  have  arrived,  that 
we  trust  that  even  at  Cambridge  their  example  will  not  be  gene- 
rally followed,  and  that  we  hope  it  will  not  be  followed  at  all  at 
the  sister  University.  The  reasons  for  this  regret  and  hope  are,  as 
we  conceive  them,  very  strong  indeed,  and  deserve  to  be  strongly 
expressed,  though,  of  course,  with  all  respect  to  those  who  hold 
other  views.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  enter  here 
into  detailed  criticisms  of  the  proposed  changes,  for  the  objections, 
a»  it  happens,  do  not  lie  against  the  details,  but  against  the  general 
principles  of  the  change.  Nor  is  it  necessary  or  desirable  here 
to  enter  into  detailed  exposition  Qf  the  new  system  itself,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  those  immediately  concerned, 
and  which  to  others  would  require  considerable  and  rather  long- 
winded  comment.  Nor  yet  need  we  dwell  on  the  fact  that  not  a 
lew  of  the  new  sounds  are  sounds  which  the  average  English 
tongue  will  hardly  frame  to  pronounce.  The  contrast ^of  the  ad- 
vantages (as  we  think  them)  of  the  present  system  and  of  the 
disadvantages  of  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  made  plain  in  a  general  and,  we  venture  to 
think,  in  a  forcible  manner. 

Nobody  possessing  any  knowledge  or  any  sense  would  think  of 
defending  the  actual  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  as  what  is 
called  in  common  language  "  right."  Even  a  tolerably  intelligent 
Fifth-form  boy  knows  perfectly  well  that  no  such  sounds  as 
'•  graitus,  infeelix,  faiiiumm  "  are  ever  likely  to  have  come  out  of 
a  Roinan  mouth,  or  out  of  the  mouth  of  any  Southern  people. 
The  Latin  which  we  talk  and  read  does  not  pretend  to  be,  orally, 
in  l he  least  like  the  Latin  which  Cicero  or  Martial  talked  or 
read.  It  is  quite  frankly,  intelligibly,  and  rationally  wrong.  Its 
contention  for  itself  is  that,  it'  we  do  not  know  what  sounds  the 
Komans  did  make,  it  is  better  simply  to  pronounce  their  language 
as  we  pronounce  our  own,  and  to  make  no  attempt  at  all  at  what 
we  cau  never  be  certain  to  succeed  in.  To  this,  of  course,  it  is 
answered  on  the  other  side  that  we  do  knowr,  or  at  any  rate 
can  l'orm  very  shrewd  guesses,  how  the  Romans  talked.  Probably 
neither  Dr.  Peile  nor  Dr.  Postgate  would  go  quite  so  far  as  a 
rash  bailer  of  the  dawn  of  the  Latin  revolution,  who  in  the  Daily 
ytwt  the  other  day  observed  that,  if  people  had  only  heard  how 
nice  the  Grace  at  Christ's  sounds  in  the  majestic  harmony  of  the 
Augustan  tongue  they  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  The 
question,  of  course,  is  whether  the  sounds,  dulcet  or  other,  which 
haw  served  as  aperitifs  to  the  digestions  of  the  successors  of 
Milton  are  the  majestic  etceteras  or  are  not.  And  we  can  hardly 
conceive  any  but  a  rash — a  very  rash — partisan  categorically 
asserting  that  they  are.  We  have  said  that  this  is  no  place  for 
criticizing  them  in  detail ;  but  an  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
the  supposed  New  Learning  on  the  whole  question  is  very  much 
in  point,  and  will,  of  itself,  sullice  to  show  the  strength  of  the  old 
position  and  the  weakness  of  the  new.  First,  there  are  certain 
well-known  anecdotes,  such  as  the  famous  "  Cauneas "  story 
(Caunean  tigs,  or  cave  ne  cas),  stories  which  indicate,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate,  roughly  what  the  vocalization  of  Latin  was. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  transliteration  of  Latin  words,  chietly 
proper  names,  into  contemporary  Greek,  which  might  really  be 
a  valuable  key  if  the  pronunciation  of  the  one  language  were 
not  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  other  very  much  as  iijnotius  to 
igtiotum.  Thirdly,  there  are  a  few  direct  statements  of  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  the  grammarians,  and  others.  Fourthly,  there  are  iu- 
lerences  from  the  spelling  or  misspelling  of  inscriptions  and  MSS. 
And,  lastly,  there  is  a  very  intricate,  very  ingenious,  and  in  the  very 
highest  degree  conjectural  machinery  which,  taking  Latin — 
especially  late  Latin — in  conjunction  with  the  earliest  known 
forms  of  the  Romance  tongues  which  have  sprung  from  it- 
endeavours  to  establish  by  this  means  systems  of  Latin  accentua- 
tion and  Latin  pronunciation  generally.  Of  this  we  shall  say  no 
more  than  was  once  said  before  by  a  person  by  no  means  ignorant 
either  of  Latin  or  of  early  Romance.  "Latin  accentuation  is  a 
subject  important  to  settle;  and  thero  happens  to  be  a  most 
suitable  settling-day — tho  Greek  Kalends."  To  speak  more 
seriously,  the  sources  of  information  on  the  whole  matter  are  so 
me  igre,  dubious,  and  untrustworthy,  and  the  part  which  con- 
jecture must  play  in  the  construction  of  any  system,  no  matter 
what,  is  so  large,  that  certainty  in  any  case  is  impossible.  What 
may  be  said  is,  that  in  any  such  system  there  may  possibly  be 
some  lucky  shots,  but  there  will  certainly  be  not  a  few  utter 
misses.  It  is,  therefore,  very  pertinent  indeed  to  ask  whether  a 
convenient  practice,  which  does  not  pretend  to  accuracy,  is  not 
better  than  a  counsel  of  perfection  which  almost  demonstrably 
is  the  reverse  of  perfect  ? 

Hut  there  is  more  than  this.    The  present  English  pronuncia- 


tion has,  accidentally  perhaps,  but  as  an  inseparable  accident,  the 
virtue  of  marking  the  great  feature  of  the  most  important  part 
of  classical  literature — quantity — in  a  manner  which  cannot 
possibly  be  secured  by  the  new  plan.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell 
any  scholar  that  Continental  scholarship  has  always  been  weak  in 
matters  relating  to  this  point,  first,  it  would  appear,  from  the  fact 
that  modem  Continental  languages  almost  wholly  sacrifice  quan- 
tity to  accent,  and  secondly,  from  the  other  fact  that  the  broader 
and  sharper  vowel  sounds  used  by  other  nations  almost  refuse  to 
adjust  themselves  to  a  clear  distinction  between  long  and  short. 
Unless  our  memory  plays  us  tricks,  some  Continental  scholars  of 
the  very  first  eminence  have  made,  owing  to  this  very  defect, 
emendations  which  the  ear  of  any  trained  English  schoolboy  would 
show  him  to  be  impossible.  Rationally  or  irrationally,  our 
English  vowels  in  every  case  have  pairs,  or  sets,  of  sounds 
attached  to  them  which  are  entirely  different.  For  instance,  the 
difference  between  such  words  as  "  tache "  and  "  tache  "  in 
French  is  so  slight  as  to  have  sometimes  led  to  a  false  rhyme, 
while  the  difference  in  English  between  ''  bat "  and  "grate"  is 
absolutely  free  from  the  possibility  of  confusion.  According  to 
the  new  system,  only  a  slight  and  easily  mistaken  pause  or  stress 
divides  the  pronunciation  of  the  long  and  the  short  "  vi  "  in 
such  a  word  as  vividus.  In  the  old  (unless  the  most  scandalous 
laxity  and  slovenliness  have  been  allowed),  the  quantities  of  the 
two  are  automatically  registered  for  ever  in  the  schoolboy's  mind 
the  very  first  time  he  hears  it  pronounced.  Now  quantity  is  so 
entirely  the  soul  of  Greek  and  of  Roman  poetry  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this.  If  any  one 
doubts  it  (which  seems  impossible),  let  him  compare  the  annota- 
tions on  the  same  writer  of  two  such  scholars  as  Lacbmanu  and 
Munro,  and  see  the  Englishman's  advantage  in  appreciatiug  the 
music,  the  poetry,  of  his  author.  Yet  Lachmann  was  a  man  of 
general  literary  culture  unusual  among  Continental  scholars. 

But  to  some  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  has  yet  to  come. 
We  have  shown  that  even  the  advantage  in  accuracy  is  very 
dubious,  that  there  is  a  great  and  irreparable  loss  inevitable.  But 
now  we  shall  take  to  tbe  interrogative,  and  ask  very  humbly  to 
be  told  what  earthly  gain  is  proposed?  We  can  see  absolutely 
none.  If  there  were  the  slightest  chance  of  Latin  regaining  its 
place  as  the  universal  language  of  conversation,  there  might  be 
some  gain,  at  least  as  far  as  the  change  of  the  vowel  sounds  goes. 
But  no  one  out  of  Laputa  dreams  that  we  shall  call  Latin  into  a 
new  existence  to  save  us  from  Volapuk.  It  will  hardly  be  pre- 
tended by  any  one  that  the  change  will  add  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  tbe  literary  appreciation  of  the  classics,  save  that  it  may  perhaps 
make  more  obvious  the  badness  of  some  of  the  singularly  bad  jokes 
with  which  the  great  Roman  mind  seems  to  have  relaxed  itself. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  new  orthoepy  and  the  new  philology  will 
assist  each  other,  we  should  rather  venture  to  doubt  that ;  and,  if 
the  point  were  established,  we  should  not  be  greatly  comforted. 
For,  blasphemy  though  it  may  be  to  say  so,  there  has  probably 
never  in  all  the  world  been  such  an  example  of  (in  the  bad  and 
unjust  sense  of  the  word)  "scholastic"  triviality  as  the  endless  dis- 
sertations on  vocalismus  and  consonantismus  in  which  some  modern 
scholarship  delights. 

Why,  then,  with  nothing  (or  Si  Peu  Que  Rieri)  to  gain,  with  a 
great  deal  to  lose,  and  with  no  discoverable  motive  except  the 
desire  of  innovation,  should  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  traditions 
of  English  scholarship,  confuse  and  muddle  the  whole  system  of 
training,  and  install  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  something  which 
will  last — how  long  P  For  no  one,  not  even  we  should  say  its 
hardiest  promoters,  will  assign  to  the  new  dispensation  a  character 
of  immortality.  How  many  systems  as  laboriously  elaborated,  as 
warmly  advocated,  as  authoritatively  endorsed,  have  eveu  middle- 
aged  men  among  us  seen  triumphant  and  triumphed  over  in  their 
turn  ?  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  all  believing  (or  told  to  believe, 
for  the  rebelliousness  of  some  persons  is  astonishing  and  saddening) 
that  association  would  solve  all  our  doubts  in  philosophy,  that 
every  mythical  and  many  a  philological  difficulty  could  be  got  over 
by  the  simple  aid  of  dawn  and  sunset,  that  supply  and  demand 
was  the  first  and  last  word  of  political  economy,  and  so  forth. 
Where  be  these  brave  theories  now  ?  If  we  cannot  say  "  autant  en 
emporte  li  vens"  of  all  of  them,  the  wind  and  the  stream  certainly 
have  carried  some  of  them  right  down  to  their  share  of  the  wave 
of  Cocytus,  while  others  are  desperately  trying  to  make  way 
against  the  wind — the  wind  that  will  carry  them  all  off.  The 
present  system,  we  maintain  once  more,  is  founded  on  a  rock,  the 
rock  of  frank,  unpretentious,  rational  wrongness  which  does  not 
pretend  to  bo  right,  and  which  has  no  practical  inconvenience  and 
much  convenience  that  is  very  practical  indeed.  The  system  re- 
commended stands  on  a  saud  of  theory  and  conjecture.  It  never 
can  be  more  than  probably  right ;  it  never  can  be  less  than  pos- 
sibly wrong.  And  yet  is  it  nothing  if  not  demonstrably  correct 
in  every  particular. 


MANCI1ESTF.II  AND  MITCIIELSTOWN. 

A PRESUMABLY  grand  old  man,  Mr.  Craig,  of  Hammer- 
smith, has  written  to  the  grandest  of  old  men,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
of  Hawarden,  a  letter  which  purports  to  describe  what  the  first 
old  man  saw  sixty-eight  years  ago  at  Manchester,  when  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Peterloo  massacre  occurred.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  then  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  Mr.  Craig  must,  we  infer,  have 
been  considerably  older,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  borne  his  pari 
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in  what  a  more  recent  slang  would  call  a  political  demonstration. 
The  letter  of  the  elder  to  the  younger  grand  old  man  has  not,  so 
far  as  we  have  observed,  been  published.  It  gives,  however,  if  its 
purport  has  been  correctly  described,  "  a  detailed  account  of  what 
lie  saw  at  an  open  mooting  held  at  Peterloo,  near  Manchester,  in 
^  8 1 Q,  when  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  people,  assembled  to  petition 
Parliament  for  the  adoption  of  vote  by  ballot,  universal  suffrage, 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  reform  of  tho  representation 
of  the  people,  were  attacked  by  a  troop  of  yeomanry  with  drawn 
swords  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  mooting,  eleven  persons 
being  killed  and  six  hundred  being  seriously  wounded,  Mr.  Tyas, 
the  Times'  reporter,  being  taken  as  a  prisoner  before  the  magis- 
trates." On  this  crowning  enormity  we  do  not  propose  to  com- 
ment ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  hold  Mr.  Craig,  of  Hammersmith,  responsible 
for  the  brief  abstract  of  his  letter  which  alone,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  seen  the  light.  The  interest  of  the  correspondence  attaches 
not  to  the  letter  of  the  first  grand  old  man,  but  to  the  reply  of 
the  second  grand  old  man,  which  is  textuallyas  follows: — "  Oct.  7, 
1887.  Pray  accept  my  thanks  for  the  interesting  account  which 
you  sent  me  of  the  disgraceful  proceedings  in  1819,  a  repetition 
of  which,  until  lately,  would  have  been  deemed  impossible."  Mr. 
■Craig  was  right  if  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be 
grateful  for,  and  interested  in,  any  narrative  which  he  could  in- 
terpret in  a  sense  disgraceful  to  his  country  and  to  its  authorities, 
and  for  an  opportunity  of  discrediting  political  opponents,  charged 
with  Ministerial  responsibility,  and  so  of  prejudicing  the  fair  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  writes  in  the  vague  and  allusive  manner  which 
is  habitual  with  him,  preferring  always  sinister  insinuation  to  direct 
,'iccusation.  Somebody  said  of  Gibbon  that  his  style  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  man  who  could  not  look  you  in  the  face.  What 
■was  said  of  Gibbon  is  certainly  true  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  does 
not  mention  Mitchelstown,  but  Mitchelstown  is  obviously  in 
Lis  mind ;  and  he  desires  to  intimate  that  the  proceedings  there 
are  precisely  parallel  with  the  disgraceful  occurrences  at  Man- 
chester nearly  seventy  years  ago.  This  statement  he  published 
while  the  merely  preliminary  investigations,  now  concluded, 
■were  in  progress.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  boldness  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  reproach  Mr.  Balfour  with  prematurely  acquit- 
ting the  police,  because  he  did  what  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
and  Mr.  John  Morley  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  in 
office — namely,  accept  the  account  given  by  the  authorities  of 
their  action,  pending  a  judicial  investigation.  It  ought  to  be 
needless  to  point  out  that  if  this  provisional  credit  is  not  given 
l»y  the  Executive  to  its  instruments  and  subordinates  the  action 
of  those  subordinates  will  be  paralyzed.  It  may  be  further 
said  that  a  similar  trust  is  due  to  them  as  a  matter  of  honour- 
able obligation  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  community 
on  whose  behalf  they  act.  Even  if  they  had  not  any  offi- 
cial character  they  would  have  a  right  as  persons  accused  to 
the  presumption  of  their  innocence.  Until  lately  they  might 
have  reckoned  on  this.  Now  they  are  reckoning  without  Mr. 
Gladstone.  If  he  were  anybody  else  than  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
eccentricity  would  be  worth  regard  only  as  a  psychological  and 
moral  phenomenon.  The  problem  would  be  an  interesting  one, 
how  a  man  who  has  been  educated  and  lived  with  English 
gentlemen,  who  has  spent  more  than  half  a  century  in  public  life, 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
can  have  completely  cast  aside  decent  reserve  and  forbearance,  and 
even  the  semblance  of  the  impartiality  obligatory  upon  all  citizens, 
and  have  hastened  to  prejudge  a  case  which  remained  for  decision 
by  the  proper  legal  tribunals.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  stand 
alone.  His  voice  rouses  many  echoes.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  rabble 
of  camp-followers,  and  the  cry  which  he  raises  will  be  taken  up 
by  these  men,  who  follow  him  as  he  follows  the  Laboucheres, 
Conybeares,  Harringtons,  and  O'Briens,  for  whose  breaches  of 
decency  and  equity  excuses  of  one  kind  or  another  may  be  pleaded 
which  do  not  avail  him.  The  degradation  and  dishonour  are  not 
merely  personal.  They  affect  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  and 
men  once  esteemed  in  it,  who  are  sullied  by  the  stains  which 
disfigure  Mr.  Gladstone's  later  career  but  have  no  share  in  its 
earlier  and  brighter  renown. 

Manchester  and  Mitchelstown  both  begin  with  M,  and  there 
■were  meetings  and  riots  in  both,  and  altogether  they  resemble 
each  other  almost  as  closely  as  Macedon  and  Monmouth.  But  it 
is  hard  to  see  any  other  resemblance  between  "  the  disgraceful 
proceedings"  of  181 9  and  those  of  1887.  The  purpose  of  the  Man- 
chester assembly  was  to  demand  certain  political  changes  which, 
wise  or  unwise,  were  fair  subjects  of  controversy,  and,  according 
to  modern  ideas,  of  agitation  and  monster  "  demonstrations  " 
The  purpose  of  the  Mitchelstown  meeting  was  lawlessly  to 
encourage  Mr.  O'Brien  in  a  contumacious  refusal  to  obey  a  leo-al 
summons  to  present  himself  for  trial  before  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted court.  The  aim  of  the  authorities  in  Manchester  was  to  arrest 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  which  had  brought  the  people  into 
St.  Peter's  fields.  The  aim  of  tli9  authorities  at  Mitchelstown 
was  to  secure  the  presence  in  a  place  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 
two  sworn  reporters.  At  Manchester  the  chief  constable,  whose 
business  it  was  to  execute  the  warrants,  declared  he  could  not  do 
so  without  military  support,  and  a  body  of  yeomanry  was  ordered 
to  advance  with  drawn  swords  through  the  dense  throne.  At 
Mitchelstown,  certain  constables  without  military  weapons,°carry- 
ing  only  their  batons,  were  ordered  to  escort  the  reporters  to  the 
place  where  the  speakers  stood.  At  Manchester,  the  Yeomanry, 
owing  to  the  density  of  the  crowd,  were  unable,  as  a  body,  to 
penetrate  it,  and  making  their  way  one  by  one,  were  walled  up 


and  unable  to  move.  They  wore  not  assaulted,  and  the  obstruction, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  rose  sirnply  from  the  fact  that 
every  inch  of  tho  ground  was  occupied  and  from  the  natural  law 
that  two  bodies  cannot  fill  tho  same  space  Tho  idea  arising  that 
the  Yeomanry  woro  in  danger,  the  cavalry,  which  had  been 
stationed  with  other  troops  on  tho  outskirts  of  tho  meeting,  were 
ordered  to  advance,  and  rushed  on  tho  crowd,  whom  they  struck  with 
the  flats  of  their  drawn  swords,  though  tho  edges  seem  occasionally 
to  have  been  used.  At  Mitchelstown,  tho  police  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  crowd  for  the  purpose  of  placing  tho  reporters  in  their 
position.  They  were  assailed  by  men  carrying  blackthorn  sticks 
and  bludgeons,  and  by  a  contingent  of  countrymen  on  horses, 
who  drove  them  back.  At  Manchester,  according  to  Samuel 
Bamford,  the  men  of  the  Middleton  division,  of  which  ho  was  one 
of  the  leaders,  were  formally  instructed  that  no  sticks  or  weapons 
of  any  kind  would  be  allowed,  and  this  order  was  enforced,  except 
in  tho  case  of  a  few  old  and  infirm  men,  who  were  permitted  to 
support  themselves  on  walking-sticks.  Bam  ford's  instructions  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  acted  on  universally  in  other  contingents, 
but  practically  similar  regulations  were  carried  out,  and  the  meet- 
ing, as  a  whole,  was  unarmed,  even  with  staves.  Bamford  in- 
structed his  people  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  police  in  case  he 
or  any  other  leader  should  be  arrested,  and  insisted  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  execute  their  office  peaceably.  At  Mitchels- 
town the  police  were  resisted,  not  in  attempting  to  make  arrests, 
but  while  escorting  reporters,  by  men  on  horse  and  on  foot, 
mounted  and  armed  with  bludgeons  for  that  purpose.  At  Man- 
chester the  military  assailed  and  dispersed  the  meeting,  striking 
and  sometimes  slashing  with  their  swords  an  unresisting  and  fly- 
ing crowd  ;  at  Mitchelstown  the  mob  drove  the  police  to  their 
barracks,  beating  and  stoning  them  ;  and  the  police  did  not  use 
their  rifles,  which  they  had  left  behind  them  there,  until  they 
believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  barracks  were  in  danger  of 
capture.  The  proceedings  at  Mitchelstown  offer  in  every  respect 
a  contrast  to  the  proceedings  in  Manchester.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  details  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
Peterloo  Massacre,  he  can  be  acquitted  of  deliberate  suggestion  of 
falsehood  and  suppression  of  truth  only  by  granting  him,  as  may 
reasonably  and  charitably  be  done,  the  benefit  of  passionate  pre- 
possessions which  distort  his  perceptions  of  thirgs  and  perturb 
his  memory.  If  he  is  ignorant  of  them,  his  ignorance  and  the 
sinister  insinuations  for  which  it  accounts,  being  voluntary  and 
removable,  do  not  admit  of  excuse.  That  the  colleague  and  the 
successor  in  the  Premiership  of  England  of  Wellington  and  Peel, 
of  Palmerston,  Aberdeen,  Russell,  and  Derby,  should  be  closing 
his  public  career  as  a  politician  of  the  "  Orator  "  Hunt  and  Feargus 
O'Connor  type,  is  a  fact  worth  pondering.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
passed  from  the  opinions  of  Lord  Eldou  and  Mr.  Perceval  to  those 
of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Conybeare ;  but  the  intellectual  topsy- 
turvey  is  less  remarkable  than  the  moral  derangement. 


COMMANDERfA. 


rj^HE  origin  of  the  Comruanderies  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
-L  the  Almoner  dates  probably  from  about  1 100,  when,  enabled 
by  profuse  gifts  of  land  from  Christian  princes,  the  order  began  to 
found  in  Jerusalem  and  in  its  chief  maritime  European  provinces 
the  refuges  for  pilgrims,  the  poor,  and  the  sick,  which  obtained 
them  their  special  title  of  Hospitallers.  The  term  Commandery 
had  its  rise  in  the  fact  that  the  properties  were  confided  in  com- 
mendam  to  administrators  chosen  within  the  order — "  coinmen- 
damus"was  the  expression  used  in  the  writings  which  put  an 
administrator  or  accounter  into  his  charge  ;  and  thus  too  arose 
the  title  of  Commander.  The  net  revenue  which  he  furnished  to 
the  order,  after  discharging  all  expenses,  was  called  his  "  respon- 
sion."  A  Chapter-general  of  1428  assigned  the  Commanderies  as 
the  residence  of  the  novice-knights,  who  had  theretofore  roamed, 
or  erred  as  the  term  was,  at  their  own  wild  will.  This  turned  these 
possessions  into  a  kind  of  seminaries  or  academies  under  the 
control  of  the  Commanders,  and  gave  them  their  other  name  of 
Preceptories. 

The  Commandery  of  chief  concern  here  is  that  of  Cyprus,  an 
island  long  and  often  either  a  refuge  or  a  base  of  operations  for 
this  order,  and  for  that  of  the  Temple,  which,  according  to  the 
chronicle  of  John  of  Brompton,  was  said  to  have  been  fostered  at 
its  foundation  by  the  Hospitallers,  if  not  to  have  sprung  from 
them.  The  more  purely  military  character  of  the  Templars  soon 
made  them  more  fashionable  than  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and 
the  story  of  how  they  bought  Cyprus  from  Cceur-de-Lion  is 
familiar.  But  they  soon  made  it  too  hot  to  hold  them  by  their 
haughty  Latin  oppression  of  the  Greek ;  and,  after  slashing  with 
their  swords  a  crowd  of  effervescing  Nicosians,  they  gave  the 
island  back  again.  Emulation  between  the  two  great  orders 
changed  early  into  envy  and  hostility,  and  it  is  well  known  how 
the  Grand-master  of  the  Templars  defended  these  contests,  on  the 
ground  of  the  salutary  esprit  de  corps  from  which  they  sprang 
and  which  they  fomented.  Reconciled  by  the  Pope  in  11S2,  when 
they  were  on  the  point  of  "  having  it  out,"  they  in  the  next 
century  came  to  open  blows,  and  never  met  without  couching 
lances.  St.  Louis  patched  up  a  peace  between  them  when  he 
was  in  Cyprus  in  1249,  but  ten  years  later  these  sanguinary 
Christian  warriors — "  brothers,"  as  the  papal  official  documents- 
called  them — came  to  a  pitched  battle  a  outrance  in  the  Holy 
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Land,  and  the  Templars  were  cut  to  piece9.  After  the  fall  of 
Acre  in  1291,  the  ten  surviving  Templars  (out  of  five  hundred) 
escaped  to  Cyprus,  where  they  too  obtained  an  important  Coui- 
luanderr  :  and  they  were  preceded  by  the  remnant  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers, who  were  always  more  favourably  viewed  by  the  Greek 
population,  and  once  before  the  charge  of  the  island  had  been 
confided  to  them  by  the  absent  king.  He  now  granted  them  the 
seaside  town  of  Limisso,  then  ruined  by  the  constant  descents  of 
Arab  and  Saracen  corsairs,  but  forbade  them  to  acquire  any  pro- 
perty in  the  island.  At  Limassol,  therefore,  they  erected  earth- 
works against  the  threatening  Moslems,  and  thither  the  Grand- 
master summoned  all  his  knights  in  Christendom  to  a  chapter  of 
the  order,  and  their  quasi-retreat  there  soon  proved  the  foundation 
of  their  mariiiiue  prowess.  The  old  hostility  of  the  Cypriote  and 
the  Hospitallers  clung  to  the  Templars,  and  in  a  few  years  they 
left  Cypius  again,  and  distributed  themselves  over  their  European 
Comiuanderies,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  charges 
not  long  afterwards  urged  too  justly  against  them  of  having  aban- 
doned their  Eastern  posts  in  the  front.  It  was  in  1306  that  the 
Hospitallers,  not  having  elbow-room  at  Limassol,  seized  decadent 
Rhodes  in  the  teeth  of  the  Saracens,  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  his  rebellious  Greeks,  and  after  four  years  of  hard 
work  were  masters  of  that  island,  and  so  became  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes ;  while  their  Cyprus  possessions  again  descended  to  the 
rank  of  a  Commandery,  and  their  patron-saint  worked  miracles  at 
Amathonte. 

All  the  princes,  prelates,  and  monks  of  Christendom  envied  and 
coveted  the  immense  properties  held  by  both  orders.  Matthew 
Paris  said  that  about  1244  the  Knights  of  St.  John  had  19,000 
manors,  and  were  thus  more  than  twice  wealthier  than  the 
Templars,  who  only  held  9,000.  The  grand  total  of  the  net  respon- 
sions  of  all  the  Comnianderies  of  St.  John  in  1330  was  164,390 
gold  florins  :  nine  years  later  it  had  risen  to  180,000,  which  would 
be  something  like  300,000/.  a  year  at  the  present  day.  When  the 
Templars  at  last  ^ot  into  trouble,  we  may  rest  certain  that  the 
Rhodian  knights  did  not  stir  a  finger  to  help  them  over  the  stile, 
and  when  that  ill-fated  order — to  which  the  Turkish  chroniclers, 
for  good  reasons  of  their  own,  would  not  allow  the  name  of 
humanity — was  broken,  both  on  the  wheel  and  off  it,  "horse, 
foot,  and  dragoons,''  in  13 12,  the  Hospitallers  succeeded  to  all  of 
their  possessions  which  were  not  seized  by  the  Christian  princes. 

The  prohibition  to  acquire  property  in  Cyprus  was  but  a  dead 
letter  to  these  lofty  Knights  ;  and  so  we  find,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  Commandery,  which  existed  there 
before  1210,  had  become  almost  a  principality.  After  the  Grand- 
mastery,  it  was  the  highest  dignity  and  charge  of  the  order  in  the 
East;  the  town  and  castle  of  Kolossi  were  its  headquarters,  and 
it  embraced  numerous  villages,  including  Piskopi  and  its  castle, 
then  also  known  as  Curias,  which  had  formerly  been  a  royal  resi- 
dence. The  produce,  besides  taxes  taken  in  money,  consisted 
chiefly  in  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  oil,  and  wine.  The  responsion  in 
1330  was  60,000  golden  bezants  of  Cypius,  equal  to  15,000  gold 
florins;  in  1339  this  amount  had  risen  to  20,000  florin9,  or  about 
33,000/.  But  in  1471  the  net  revenue  was  only  4,500  florins,  and 
it  had  been  lower,  doubtless  consequent  upon  the  continual 
assaults  and  ravages  to  which  it  was  subjected.  In  1427  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt  had  descended  on  Cyprus  and  laid  waste  the 
Commandery,  pulling  down  the  houses,  felling  the  timber,  and 
uprooting  the  vines ;  and  thirteen  years  later  he  renewed  his 
visit,  and  burned  it  down.  In  1490  the  first  island  evaluation 
by  the  Venetians  put  the  forty-one  villages  of  the  Gran  Com- 
ruanden'a  at  8,000  ducats  yearly.  There  was  also  a  smaller 
"  Commendaria "  of  only  five  villages,  called  della  Finicha — 
probably  Phinika,  in  Papho — estimated  at  1,600  ducats;  and 
the  minor  Commendaria  then  still  called  "  del  Tempio"  (Tembro 
and  the  Eungi  chiftlik  near  Kyrenia),  which  was  worth,  "  per 
stima,"  200  ducats.  These  Commanderies  of  Cyprus  apparently 
did  not  become  quite  lost  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  when 
the  Venetians,  partly  by  policy  and  partly  by  force,  became 
the  virtual  masters  of  the  island  circa  1480-90,  for  some  sixty 
years  later  is  found  a  statute  of  the  Grand-master  Claude  de 
la  Sengle  (1554-1557)  for  leasing  the  property.  After  the 
abdication  of  Catherine  Cornaro,  the  "  daughter  of  Venice " 
and  Queen  of  Cyprus,  in  1489,  and  the  definite  annexation 
of  the  island  by  Venice,  part  of  the  Grand  Commandery  was 
assigned  to  another  Cornaro  family  which  had  sprung  originally 
from  the  same  stock,  and  about  1490  we  accordingly  find  "li  mag- 
nifici  Corneri  dEpiscopia  "  registered  as  having  an  income  of  2,500 
golden  ducats.  They  come  fifth  on  a  list  which  is  headed  by 
"  il  clarissimo  Messer  Zorzi  Corner,"  George  Cornaro,  the  Queen's 
brother,  with  a  rent-roll  of  7,000  ducats,  and  he  is  followed  by  a 
Contarini,  conte  del  Zall'o  (.J alia),  which  doubtless  gives  some  clue 
to  the  origin  of  the  title  of  Contarini  Fleming .  Sibyl,  by  the  way, 
was  Queen  of  Jerusalem  in  11 87,  and  the  young  Disraeli  spent  a 
day  at  Cyprus  in  1830.  Two  other  Corners  there  are  in  this  list, 
Oridet  of  Karpass  and  Aluise,  or  Louis,  with  small  revenues  of 
300  and  500  ducats.  The  true  Venetian  name  was  Cornor;  they 
claimed  descent  from  the  Roman  (/ens  Cornelia,  and  were  certainly 
one  of  the  oldest  noble  families  of  the  State ;  reckoning  up  a  doge, 
twenty-two  procurators,  captain-generals,  and  ambassadors,  nine 
cardinals,  and  many  prelates.  They  held  numerous  lordships  in  the 
East,  the  chief  of  which  were  in  Dalmatia,  the  Morea,  the 
Archipelago,  and  Cyprus.  Helena  Lucrezia  Cornaro  Piscopia  was 
perhaps  the  last  celebrated  member  of  the  family.  A  doctor  of 
theology,  an  extraordinary  linguist  both  in  the  living  and 
the  dead,  a  poet,  a  musician,  and  a  great  beauty,  she  took 


the  vowt  of  celibacy  in  order  to  devote  herself  wholly  to 
letters,  and  wore  by  special  license  the  Benedictine  habit  under 
a  secular  dress  in  the  most  illustrious  academies ;  that  of  Padua 
put  up  a  statue  to  her,  and  she  died  in  16S4  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight.  The  family  soon  afterwards  became  extinct,  and  in  173S 
had  not  a  single  living  representative.  The  last  descendant  of  the 
queen's  branch,  Messer  Cattarino  Corner,  died  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  their  palace  of  San  Cassan  is  now  the  Moute  di 
Pieta.  Some  poor  modern  paintings  in  its  halls  still  recall  the 
principal  events  in  the  romantic  life  of  the  last  Queen  of 
Cyprus. 

Of  course  when  the  Turks  conquered  Cyprus  in  1570  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  as  they  had  then  come  to  be  called — and  the 
Corners  too — lost  every  foot  of  ground  they  then  had  still  any 
claini  to,  and  the  Commandery  merged  in  the  Crown  lands  of  the 
Sultan.  But  broken  and  shattered  though  their  ancient  domains 
had  become,  the  bouquet  of  the  Commandery  wine  hung  round  it 
still ;  and  two  hundred  years  afterwards  Malta  still  reserved  its- 
rights  over  the  property,  and  still  conferred  the  empty  title  of  its 
Commander  on  a  Cornaro  of  Venice.  But  the  Commanderia  district 
then  had  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  extending  along  the  coa9t  from 
Limassol  on  the  east  to  Paphos  on  the  west,  and  running  back  to 
the  Tro6do3  range,  which  would  have  included  all  the  former 
districts  of  Piskopi,  Kilani,  Evdimou,  and  Kouklia  ;  but  this 
definition  of  1770  had  reference  to  the  production  of  the  wine 
called  Commanderia,  and  not  solely  to  the  holdings  of  the  Knights. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  southern  and  some  of  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Olympus  range,  as  far  east  as  Stavro  Vouni  or 
Holy-cross,  produce  varying  qualities  of  Commanderia  wine. 

About  1490  the  Venetians  estimated  the  island  yield  of  wine- 
at  400,000  inetri.  If  this  metro  or  measure  was  the  jar  of  about 
five  old  Florence  flasks,  the  produce  had  fallen  to  a  tenth  of  that 
yield  about  1770,  under  the  wrecking  of  the  Venetians  them- 
selves and  the  subsequent  fatal  recklessness  of  the  Turk.  The 
wine  was,  and  is,  generally  sold  by  the  load  (though  now 
priced  by  the  oke),  which  meant  16  of  those  jars,  or  4  barrels ; 
the  tun  contained  70  jars.  In  1770  about  a  fourth  of  the 
total  yield  was  Commanderia,  and  the  superior  reputation  of 
that  wine  was  doubtless  originally  due  to  the  superior  manage- 
ment of  the  vineyards  of  the  Knights.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago  the  greater  portion  of  the  red  vintage  was  shipped 
for  Venice  before  it  was  eighteen  months  old,  and  thus,  two- 
hundred  years  after  the  Republic  had  lost  Cyprus,  it  was — 
and  it  even  still  is — in  fashion  and  in  great  demand  in  every 
catle  there.  This  common  new  wine  then  cost  at  Larnaka  from 
three-fourths  to  one  piastre  (of  3J  Florence  lire)  the  jar;  but  the 
best  and  the  older  wines — five  to  six,  eight,  and  ten  years  old 
— fetched  thrice  that,  and  were  bought  for  France,  Holland,. 
Italy,  and  England.  "  Le  Tin  dou  Quilane" — wine  of  Kilani — 
which  is  mentioned  in  a  statute  of  the  Chapter-general  of 
Limassol  on  5th  November,  1300,  is  doubtless  represented  by  the 
modern  Commanderia.  Ora  and  Lefkara  are  now  celebrated  for 
it :  but  the  villages  of  Zoopii  and  Orongou  had  a  reputation  for 
the  best  wine  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  may 
have  been  the  nucleus  of  the  Commanderia  plantations  on  the 
stony  hillsides  of  blackish  and  reddish  earth,  mingled  with  par- 
ticles of  talc,  lying  on  the  cretaceous  Eocene  formation ;  for  the- 
Commanderia  grape,  which  has  twice  replanted  Madeira,  differs 
from  the  commoner  in  having  a  thinner  skin  and  a  compacter 
pulp.  The  first  days  of  August  open  the  general  vintage — 
although  the  grapes  from  the  warmest  spots  are  sold  and  eaten 
from  the  end  of  May  onwards — and  its  duration  of  some  six 
weeks  is  due  partly  to  the  widely  differing  altitudes  and  aspects 
of  the  vineyards,  and  partly  to  the  custom  of  first  gathering  and 
pressing  the  inferior  grapes,  and  leaving  the  best  until  the  end  of 
October,  to  over-ripen  and  grow  sweet  for  the  choicest  wines. 
They  are  pounded  with  flat  mallets  on  a  sloping  hard  floor  before, 
pressing,  and  the  deep-red  must  ferments  in  immense  inverted- 
pear-shaped  stoneware  jars,  half  sunk  in  the  ground.  When  the 
jars  are,  at  the  end  of  some  six  weeks,  covered  over,  the  wine  has- 
become  lighter  in  colour.  The  jars,  which  are  baked  so  large  as 
to  hold  from  twelve  to  twenty  barrels,  have  been  made  probably 
from  all  antiquity  at  the  villages  of  Lapithos,  Korno,  and 
Varoshia.  The  custom  of  burying  those  holding  the  best  wine 
in  deep  trenches  has  long  furnished  the  cunning  Cypriot  with  a 
means  of  evading  the  gauger.  Being  porous,  these  jars  are  coated 
with  pitch,  or  with  a  compost  of  pitch,  turpentine,  vine-ashes, 
sand,  and  goat's  hair.  This,  applied  boiling,  penetrates  the 
substance  of  the  jar,  and  never  quits  it,  and  partly  accounts 
for  the  repulsive  taste  and  smell  of  almost  all  the  coarser  and 
newer  Cyprus  wines.  But  the  chief  cause  of  this  tar-fiavour 
is  the  transport  of  the  wine  in  skins,  which  are  also  staunched 
with  pitch  within.  The  churning  of  the  wine  in  these, 
under  an  Eastern  sun  during  a  tedious  journey,  completes  the 
ruin  of  the  wine  for  a  European  palate,  and  it  takes  it  twelve- 
or  fifteen  years  to  recover.  The  local  taste  of  course  ap- 
proves, and  it  is  no  worse  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  than, 
Berkeley's  once  famous  tar-water,  which  is  still  upheld  here 
and  there  at  the  tables-d'hote  of  the  French  and  Belgian  bag- 
men. The  only  radical  cure  for  it  is  to  make  roads  practicable 
for  carts  into  the  wine  districts,  so  that  the  merchants  of  the  towns 
— for  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain — can  send  up  pure  casks, 
and  bring  down  the  wine  themselves.  Some  efforts  have  lately 
been  made  in  this  direction  near  Limassol,  and  wine  now  in  some 
places  comes  down  in  wood  on  camels,  instead  of  in  skins  on 
donkeys  and  mules ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  communications 
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are  all  but  impracticable  mountain-paths  and  mule-tracks,  which 
drive  the  peasants  to  the  use  of  the  wine-skin.  The  moro 
fastidious  residents  of  the  Scalas  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
send  up  the  large  glass  demijohns  (Arabic :  damajfuia)  cased  in 
wicker-work  on  donkey-back,  to  bring  down  their  household  wine 
in  cleanly  fashion  from  the  vineyards,  and  the  wine  keeps  bettor 
in  a  dame-jeanne  than  in  wood  ;  but  then  they  are  fragile.  So 
long  as  the  wine  was  worth  little  or  nothing  the  pitch  did  not  much 
matter — many  a  Spanish  village  was  plastered  with  mortar  made 
with  wine,  as  being  handier  thau  water — but  now  that  France's 
dilliculties  have  given  Cyprus  an  opportunity,  we  ought  no  longer 
to  have  Cyprus  wines  offered  in  a  positively  repellent  condition, 
as  they  were  at  the  celebrated  bars  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition  last 
year.  It  is  curious  to  find  that,  so  long  as  120  years  ago  some 
wine-makers  from  Provence  established  themselves  at  Omodo9  to 
eradicate  the  pitching  practices,  and  found  a  good  foreign  market 
for  their  produce. 

A  century  since  all  the  wines  of  the  island  went  to  Larnaka,  for 
market  and  shipment,  but  now  pushing  Limassol  is  the  chief 
mart.  There  the  tuns  are  still  rolled  into  the  sea,  tied  together, 
and  floated  out  to  the  steamers  by  hundreds  ;  and  a  second  iron 
jetty  is  being  built  to  meet  the  glut  of  business,  for  Cyprus 
shipped  last  year  a  million  and  a  half  gallons  of  all  kinds  of  wine, 
at  the  price  of  lod.  the  gallon,  a  great  advance  upon  the  previous 
year's  jd.  for  four-fifths  of  the  quantity.  The  number  of  wine- 
makers  has  increased  in  four  years  from  7,000  to  9,000,  doubtless 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  French  demand,  for  France  paid 
Cyprus  last  year  22,000/.  for  wine,  just  about  the  increase  in  the 
annual  value  of  the  export.  The  conversion  in  1884  of  the  tithe 
on  grapes  into  an  additional  excise  of  wine  has  also  been  an 
encouragement  to  the  vineyards,  and  the  yield  last  year  of  all  sorts 
—red,  black  (mavro),  Muscat,  Moracanella,  and  Cominanderia — 
was  the  largest  ever  known  ;  being  (raki,  grapes,  and  raisins 
apart)  nearly  2%  millions  of  gallons. 

In  bottling  Commanderia  an  air  space  of  at  least  two  finger- 
breadths  should  be  left,  and  it  should  be  warmed  before  drinking, 
notwithstanding  the  French  prejudice.  There  is  a  current  story 
of  an  "  illustre  Gaudissart "  of  the  wine-business,  who  was  called 
in  to  put  some  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  old  clarets  through  their 
facings,  and  found  the  bottles  carefully  ranged  about  a  stove  by 
the  butler.  The  judge  started  back  in  consternation.  "  Je  ne 
puis  pas  souffrir  le  bischoff! "  he  gasped,  ''you  must  briDg  me 
■other  bottles."  Many  old  travellers  in  Cyprus,  following  the 
Bible  commentators  of  the  past,  have  made  another  sort  of  mull 
about  the  ancient  repute  of  its  wine,  quoting  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon  "Botrus  Cypri  dilectus  meus  mini  in  vineis  Engaddi  " ; 
hut  this  "  botrus  Cypri  "  is  not  a  grape,  but  the  privet-like 
flower  of  the  henna  (Lawsonia  incrmis),  which  has  the  form  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  A  monk  named  Etienne  de  Lusignan  wrote 
another  ancient  taradiddle  about  some  of  the  old  wines  looted  by 
the  Turks.  He  said  they  took  fire,  and  burnt  like  oil.  If  so, 
they  were  not  wine  but  spirit,  the  excellent  raki  or  mastic  of  the 
Levant,  of  which  nearly  120,000  gallons  were  made  last  year  in 
Cyprus.  Old  Commanderia  is  still  a  cure  for  fever  in  the  island, 
and  more  of  the  simple  old  surgery  survives  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  excellent  for  dressing  a  wound.  That  eclectic  morsel  the 
beccatico  is  beheaded,  scalded,  and  preserved  in  Commanderia  and 
vinegar.  Take  him  out  of  pickle,  split  him,  grill  hitn  like  a 
iabob,  and  serve  him  red  hot  on  toast  with  chopped  parsley. 


THE  CESARE WITCH. 


TF  leviathan  stakes  are  destined  to  supersede  old-fashioned  races 
-L  of  moderate  value,  it  seems  odd  that  the  Cesarewitch  and 
Cambridgeshire,  which  are  seldom  worth  much  more  than  1,000/., 
and  are  sometimes  worth  even  less,  should  continue  to  excite  as 
much  interest  as  ever,  that  horses  should  be  specially  "  kept  "  for 
them,  and  that  they  should  produce  more  betting  than  any  other 
races  of  the  season.  In  many  respects  these  two  handicaps  were 
exceptionally  prosperous  this  year,  for  there  were  100  subscribers 
to  the  first  and  126  to  the  second,  against  83  and  98  last  year. 
One  trainer,  A.  Taylor,  alone  had  twenty  horses  entered  for  the 
Cesarewitch.  The  acceptances  for  the  latter  race  were  very  good. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  forfeit  was  paid  for  no  less  than  fourteen 
■horses  handicapped  at  6  st.  7  lbs.  or  less.  Perhaps  it  is  still  more 
■wonderful  that  some  of  them  should  ever  have  been  entered, 
especially  four,  whose  owners  were  not  content  that  they  should 
be  weighted  with  5  st.  7  lbs.  and  5  st.  9  lbs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  four  most  heavily-weighted  horses  in  the  handicap  were  left  in. 

One  of  the  first  horses  backed  for  the  Cesarewitch  was  The 
Baron,  who  bad  run  second  for  both  the  Derby  and  the  Grand 
Prix.  He  was  handicapped  at  7  st.  11  lbs.,  or  6  lbs.  below  St.  Leger 
form.  Lord  E.  Somerset's  Carlton  was  very  soon  introduced  into 
the  betting  at  33  to  r.  Last  year  he  had  been  kept  very  quiet 
until  the  Cambridgeshire,  haviug  only  been  out  once  previously, 
when  be  was  unplaced.  For  the  Cambridgeshire  he  became  a 
■strong  first  favourite,  but  he  only  ran  third.  This  season  he 
began  by  starting  first  favourite  for  the  City  and  Suburban 
Handicap,  when  carrying  the  nice  weight  of  6st.  12  lbs.,  and  he 
was  beaten  by  Merry  Duchess,  a  mare  that  subsequently  had  a 
very  successful  season,  and  was  now  to  meet  him  on  17  lbs.  better 
terms.  After  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting  he  enjoyed  a  Ion"- 
series  of  unbroken  victories,  landing  nearly  5,000/.  in  stakes  for 


his  owner,  and  all  theso  races  wore  won  over  long  courses  of 
about  two  miles.  Such  a  horse  was  certain  to  bo  pat  very  high 
up  in  the  handicap,  and  his  name  appeared  second,  with  9  st.  2  lbs. 
Jt  was  a  heavy  weight,  yot  from  33  to  1  ho  gradually  rose  in 
the  bet  ting,  until  he  stood  at  9  to  1 — a  position,  however,  which 
he  did  not  long  maintain.  Fourteen  other  horeea  had  accepted 
for  the  Cesarewitch  from  the  same  stable  (Taylor's),  and  great 
was  the  mystery  surrounding  them.  Wo  may  observe  that  the 
handicapper  had  honoured  one  of  them — namely,  Whistle  Jacket, 
who  had  never  ruu  in  public — by  weighting  him  within  2  lbs.  of 
the  winner  of  tho  Derby,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  he  was  quite 
right  in  so  doing.  We  are  far  from  implying  that  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  there  may  not  have  been  insuperable  dilliculties 
in  the  way  of  training  the  colt,  or  that  his  owner  may  not  have 
had  very  excellent  reasons  for  never  running  him  before;  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  observing 
that  the  official  handicapper  recognizes  the  prudence  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  well  to  assume  a  horse  to  be  first  cla3s  until  he 
has  proved  himself  the  contrary. 

Among  the  early  favourites  was  Lord  Rodney's  Humewood,  a 
three-year-old,  under  7  st.  lib.,  or  16  lbs.  less  than  St.  Leger 
form ;  but  in  the  race  he  carried  7  st.  6  lbs.  in  order  that  liobinson 
might  ride  him.  This  colt  had  begun  the  season  by  running 
unplaced  for  the  Royal  Stakes  at  Epsom,  and  then  he  had  won 
the  Sandown  Jubilee  Handicap  easily  by  three  lengths  under 
5  st.  13  lbs.,  and  the  Corinthian  Handicap  at  Goodwood,  with 
even  greater  ease,  under  8  st.  7  lbs.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Doncaster  Meeting  he  was  backed  at  12  to  r.  When,  however, 
the  same  owner's  colt,  Kilwarlin,  won  the  St.  Leger,  after  being 
left  far  behind  at  the  start,  Humewood  rapidly  rose  to  6  to  r 
for  the  Cesarewitch ;  "  for,"  people  argued,  "  if  his  stable  back 
him  when  they  have  such  a  trial  horse  as  Kilwarlin,  he  must 
indeed  be  well  in  at  the  weight."  A  few  days  later  there  was  a 
rumour  that  it  was  not  so  certain  that  the  stable  did  expect  to 
win  with  him,  and  down  he  went  to  12  to  I  again,  and  it  was 
said  that  a  bet  was  offered  of  '  an  even  thousand '  against  his 
starting.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  up  again  in  the  betting, 
and  he  started  first  favourite  at  4{  to  1.  Many  excellent  judges 
thought  that  Phil  would  have  won  the  St.  Le°rer  if  he  had  not 
been  disappointed  in  the  scrimmage  near  the  distance,  and  he  was 
now  to  run  under  7  st.  8  lbs.,  or  9  lbs.  less  than  the  weight 
assigned  to  St.  Leger  winners.  That  was  all  very  well,  said  "his 
enemies;  but  why  was  it  that  he  was  always  getting  disappointed 
at  critical  moments  ?  And  why  had  he  won  no  races  this 
season  ? 

Among  the  four-year-olds  was  Exmoor,  a  horse  remarkable 
both  for  muscle  and  quality,  that  had  been  winning  races  this  year 
over  courses  of  all  lengths,  from  six  furlongs  up  to  two  miles,  a 
fact  which  showed  that  he  had  both  speed  and  stamina.  He  was 
to  receive  4  lbs.  from  Carlton,  and  some  people  thought  it  doubtful 
whether  be  was  not  the  best  horse  of  the  pair.  He  had  been 
beaten  by  half  a  length  for  the  Ascot  Stakes,  over  two  miles,  by 
Mr.  Hammond's  Eurasian  at  2  lbs.,  and  now  he  was  handicapped 
3  lbs.  below  Eurasian.  On  public  form  alone  it  seemed  a  fine 
point  between  these  two  excellent  performers.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster's  Savile  had  shown  great  gameness  and  staying 
power  in  winning  the  Goodwood  Cup  over  two  and  a  half  miles" 
but  he  had  appeared  to  want  speed  in  shorter  races.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  not  unfairly  treated  for  the  Cesarewitch  at  a  stone 
below  the  regulation  weight  of  a  St.  Leger  winner. 

The  chance  of  Bendigo,  the  most  heavily-weighted  horse  in  the 
handicap,  looked  far  from  hopeless.  A  horse  that  could  win  the 
Eclipse  Stakes  of  10,000/.  last  year  and  the  Kempton  Jubilee 
Stakes  of  nearly  3,000/.  this  season  could  not  fairly  complain  of 
having  9  st.  7  lbs.  to  carry,  although  no  horse  had  won  the  Cesare- 
witch under  such  a  weight.  Yet  his  victories  had  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  won  over  long  distances ;  and,  when  giving  2  lbs.  to  each  he 
had  been  beaten  at  Ascot  this  season  both  by  Ormonde  and 
Minting.  There  were,  however,  no  Ormondes  or  Mintings  entered 
for  the  Cesarewitch.  Mr.  Vyner's  Stone  Clink,  the  winner  of  last 
year's  Cesarewitch,  was  now  to  carry  8  lbs.  more  weight  than  on 
the  former  occasion,  and  her  form  this  season  by  no  means  showed 
that  she  was  8 lbs.  better  than  she  had  been  last  year;  moreover 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  class  of  the  field  for  the  Cesare- 
witch of  1887  was  much  better  than  that  of  1886.  There  was  at 
one  time  a  sudden  rush  to  back  the  colt  by  Umpire  out  of  Lady 
Newman,  a  three-year-old  handicapped  at  6  st.  He  had  won  a 
couple  of  unimportant  races  in  Ireland  last  year,  and  he  had  lost 
three.  This  season  he  had  been  unplaced  for  a  trumpery  handicap, 
for  which  ho  started  at  10  to  1.  And  this  colt,  it  was  said,  was 
going  to  win  the  Cesarewitch  !  On  the  19th  of  September  he 
stood  at  40  to  1 ,  but  in  a  few  days  he  rose  to  11  to  1.  Then  he 
was  backed  at  different  prices  until  four  days  before  the  race 
when  he  was  scratched.  A  Cesarewitch  would  hardlv  be  a 
Cesarewitch  without  this  sort  of  thing  happening.  Althorp,  a 
five-year-old  under  7  st.  12  lbs.  that  had  been  "purchased  'by 
"  Mr.  Abington "  a  few  days  before  the  race,  would  have  been 
considered  well  in,  on  his  best  form ;  but  it  was  so  long  since  he 
had  been  known  to  be  in  that  condition  that  the  generality  of 
backers  fought  rather  shy  of  him.  The  winner  of  the  Royal  Hunt 
Cup  at  Ascot,  '•  Mr.  Manton's "  Gay  Hermit,  a  four-year-old 
under  8st.  3  lbs.,  had  never  yet  shown  that  he  could  stay  over 
two  miles  and  a  quarter.  He  was  trained  by  Taylor,  and  he 
started  the  best  favourite  from  his  stable.  Reve  d'Or  and 
Florentine  were  occasionally  backed  until  the  pair  met  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting,  when  the  easy 
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•victory  of  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  put  Florentine  out  of  court.  If, 
as  some  people  thought,  the  tilly  would  have  had  a  good  chance 
for  the  St.  Leger,  she  was  not  crushed  out  of  the  Cesarewitch 
nt  7  st.  S  lbs.  She.  again,  was  at  Taylor's.  If  she  had  been  the 
tingle  champion  of  any  stable  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  she 
would  have  been  first  favourite — one  able  sporting  writer  con- 
sidered that  she  would  have  had  a  3  to  I  chance ;  as  it  wa9  she 
.stood  at  50  to  1  a  week  before  the  race,  and  she  was  scratched 
before  it  took  place.  The  Cob,  from  the  same  stable,  had  run 
second  for  the  Cesarewitch  last  year,  but  he  was  now  to  carry 
1 3  lbs.  more,  in  addition  to  weight  for  age. 

Among  the  very  light  weights  were  lioyal  Hose,  a  four-year- 
old  under  6st.  4  lbs.  that  had  lost  every  race  for  which  he  had 
run  this  year ;  Modiste,  an  aged  mare,  who  had  won  two  races 
this  season,  at  6 st.  lib.;  Chippeway,  who  had  been  placed  five 
times  this  year,  and  in  decent  company,  too,  at  5  st.  13  lbs. ; 
and  Winter  Cherry,  a  four-year-old,  and  the  winner  of  the  Good- 
wood Stakes  and  Shrewsbury  Cup  of  last  year,  only  carrying 
5  st.  12  lbs. — another  of  Taylor's,  by  the  way. 

The  twenty-three  competitors  got  away  at'  the  first  attempt, 
and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Winter  Cherry  made  the  running. 
To  the  end  of  Choke  Jade — that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  quarter — the  field  kept  pretty  well  together.  When  they  came 
through  the  Gap  and  turned  into  the  ilat,  Winter  Cherry  and 
four  other  lightly-weighted  horses  were  in  front,  and  Bendigo  was 
bringing  up  the  rear.  At  the  Rowley  Mile  (or  Two  Thousand) 
starting-post  The  Baron  had  had  enough  of  it.  As  they  came  on 
over  the  rlat  one  horse  gave  way  after  another,  and  before  reaching 
the  Bushes  Hill  Winter  Cherry  and  Exmoor  were  beaten,  the 
lead  being  left  with  Royal  Rose,  while  Hutnewood,  Bendigo, 
Carlton,  Gay  Hermit,  Stone  Clink,  Savile,  and  Eurasian  were  in  the 
front  division.  When  they  began  the  descent  Royal  Ro9e  was 
beaten,  and  Humewood  and  Bendigo  came  away  together,  with 
Gay  Hermit  and  Carlton  in  close  attendance.  Tom  Cannon  sat 
very  still  on  Bendigo  until  nearing  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  when 
he  called  upon  his  horse,  whose  head  was  at  Humewood's  girths, 
to  make  his  effort.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose  ;  and,  although 
there  was  a  struggle  between  the  pair  as  they  came  up  the  hill, 
and  Robinson  had  to  make  Humewood  do  his  best  to  gain  the 
victory,  the  last-named  horse  won  by  a  length  and  a  half. 
Carlton  was  a  bad  third,  and  close  to  him  were  Gay  Hermit 
(fourth)  and  Stone  Clink  (fifth). 

The  result  of  the  Cesarewitch  was  very  creditable  to  the  heavily- 
weighted  horses,  for  the  second  and  third  were  each  carrying 
more  than  9  St.,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  more  than  8  st.  Bendigo 
was  giving  the  winner  16  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age.  At 
Ascot,  Ormonde  and  Minting,  when  receiving  2  lbs.  from  Bendigo, 
Lad  beaten  him  by  three  lengths  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  so 
Bendigo's  running  in  the  Cesarewitch  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
those  two  horses.  Humewood's  sire,  Londesborough,  has 
awakened  to  find  himself  famous  rather  late  in  the  day,  as  he  is 
twenty  years  old,  while  Alabama,  the  dam  of  Humewood,  was  a 
year  older  still.  On  both  sides,  Humewood  has  good  blood  in  his 
vein9,  and  he  has  two  strains  of  Whalebone,  two  of  Bay 
Middleton,  one  of  Emilius,  and  one  of  Blacklock  within  the  fifth 
degree.  It  is  rather  curious  that  he  formerly  belonged  to  Cannon, 
who  fought  so  hard  against  him  in  the  race  for  the  Cesarewitch. 
This  jockey  sold  him  to  Lord  Rodney,  at  Goodwood,  for  2,000/. 
Humewood  carried  almost  exactly  the  middle  weight  in  the 
handicap.  It  was  just  a  stone  less  than  that  carried  by  Robert 
the  Devil  when  he  won  the  Cesarewitch  in  1880,  and  18  lbs.  less 
than  the  weight  St.  Gatieu  won  under  in  1884.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  very  respectable  burden  for  a  three-year-old  in  such  a 
handicap,  and  Humewood's  victory  was  creditable,  though  not 
extraordinary. 


POTATO  DISEASE. 

ri~lIIE  mysterious  vegetable  plague  which  ravages  the  tuber  of 
J-  the  potato  is  once  more  attracting  special  attention,  and 
this  time  in  France.  A  well-known  Danish  writer  on  agricultural 
subjects,  M.  Jansen,  has  contributed  to  the  1887  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Societo  Nationale  d'Agriculture  de  France,  which 
is  just  published,  an  important  monograph  on  practical  methods 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  destroy  the peronospora  of  the  potato,  and 
this  paper  has  caused  considerable  discussion  among  the  French 
authorities.  It  is  now  generally  understood  that  this  special 
malady  of  the  potato  is  due  to  a  fungoid  parasite,  which  is  de- 
veloped in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  which  produces  on  the 
surface  of  the  withering  leaves  certain  reproductive  bodies,  which 
M.  Jansen  calls  "conidoes  zoosporanges,"  and  which  we  may  less 
technically  describe  as  spores.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  to  check 
the  disease  is  to  prevent  these  spores  from  falling  upon  the  earth 
and  being  then  dragged  down  by  rains  on  to  the  tubers.  The 
.-pores  seem  to  have  a  natural  attraction  to  the  latter,  and  no 
sooner  have  they  reached  them  than  they  germinate  there  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  M.  Jansen  has  proved  by  many  experiments  that 
the  lighter  the  ground  is  the  more  easily  the  disease  spreads.  He 
has  therefore  invented  a  plan  by  which,  before  the  potato  begins 
to  flower,  or  a  little  later,  but  never  while  it  is  (lowering,  there  is 
added  to  the  usual  layer  of  earth,  which  only  just  covers  the 
higher  tubers,  a  Iresh  bed  of  toil,  which  buries  the  tubers  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  four  inches.  He  finds  that  this  is  sullicient  to 
prevent  the  spores  from  penetrating,  or  at  all  events  to  allow  only 


a  very  small  proportion  indeed  to  sift  through.  M.  Jansen  has 
repeatedly  tried  this  experiment  on  a  large  as  well  as  a  small 
scale,  and  has  found  it  completely  efficacious. 

Another  source  of  disease  is  the  dropping  of  spores,  during  the 
time  that  the  crop  is  being  gathered  in,  from  diseased  tubers  on  to 
hitherto  healthy  plants.  To  prevent  this  the  Danish  agriculturist 
proposes  that  no  potatoes  should  ever  be  dug  up  until  a  full  fort- 
night after  the  foliage  of  the  plant  has  dried  up,  since  when  that 
process  is  complete  the  spores  that  are  not  by  that  time  vitalized 
have  died.  Their  vitality,  in  fact,  appears  from  his  observations 
to  be  exceedingly  volatile ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  by  the  evening  of 
a  given  day  in  dry  weather  the  spores  which  made  their  appearance 
for  the  first  time  on  the  leaves  that  morning  are  already  dead. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  M.  Jansen's  dis- 
coveries is,  that  there  is  a  certain  heat  at  which  the  disease  in  the 
tubers  themselves  can  be  destroyed  without  the  life  of  the  potato 
being  in  any  way  injured.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  put 
those  tubers  already  attacked  by  the  peronospora  for  four  hours  in 
a  temperature  of  40  or  45  degrees  centigrade.  This  is  done  by 
placing  the  potatoes  in  high,  narrow  buckets,  suspended  in  water, 
the  heat  of  which  is  never  allowed  to  pass  55  degrees.  A  thermo- 
meter standing  amongst  the  tubers  enables  the  experimenter  to 
regulate  the  heat.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  process,  if  it  did 
not  entirely  destroy  the  life  of  the  tuber  itself,  might  a  good  deal 
disturb  its  equilibrium  ;  but  M.  Jansen  assures  us  that  after  repeated 
experiments  he  is  able  to  assert  that,  not  only  is  every  trace  of  the 
potato-malady  eradicated  in  diseased  tubers  by  this  treatment,  but 
that  the  latter  when  planted  grow  at  once  in  a  normal  manner 
and  produce  healthy  potatoes. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Socie'te  Nationale  d'Horti- 
culture,  the  existence  of  a  disease  in  the  tomato  was  brought 
forward,  and  excited  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  The  tomato  has 
within  the  last  ten  years  become  so  important  an  article  of  food 
that  its  cultivation  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  of  small  im- 
portance. There  has  been  a  tendency  among  gardeners  to  regard 
the  tomato  disease  as  something  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the 
potato,  and  to  ground  this  opinion  upon  the  argument  that  the 
tubers  of  the  latter  preserve  the  pest  from  year  to  year,  while  the 
former,  as  an  annual,  entirely  disappears  at  the  end  of  each  season. 
The  more  closely,  however,  are  the  two  maladies  examined,  the 
more  certain  does  it  eeem  that  the  same  species  of  peronospora 
attacks  each  vegetable.  It  is  none  the  less  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer  how  the  spores  contrive  to  retain  their  life  and  are 
passed  on  from  the  tomatoes  of  one  season  to  those  of  the  next. 
At  present  no  spores  have  been  recognized  on  the  potato  except 
those  which,  as  we  have  said  above,  are  so  volatile  as  to  lose  their 
vitality  in  twelve  hours'  drought.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  unknown  to  botanists  that  in  some  of  these  fungoid 
parasites  there  exist  two  distinct  forms  of  reproduction,  one  need- 
ing rapid  vitalization,  the  other  prepared  to  remain  alive  for  a 
long  while  in  an  undeveloped  state.  Now,  although  at  present 
the  existence  of  these  dormant  organisms,  or  "  oospores,"  has  not 
been  proved  in  the  case  of  the  peronospora  of  the  potato  and  tomato, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  yet  be  demonstrated,  and 
this  would  completely  explain  the  mode  in  which  the  disease  c/f 
the  tomato  is  preserved  from  year  to  year. 

A  French  horticulturist,  M.  Maxime  Cornu,  has  been  draw- 
ing an  analogy  from  the  excellent  results  of  the  treatment  of 
the  vine  with  sulphur  in  the  case  of  the  otdmm,  and  with  salts 
of  copper  in  that  of  mildew  and  black  rot.  He  suggests  that  a 
similar  process  should  be  tried  in  dealing  with  the  potato  disease, 
by  ascertaining  through  careful  experiment  what  chemical  sub- 
stance is  most  poisonous  to  that  particular  parasite.  In  the 
meantime,  the  exact  observations  of  M.  Jansen  have  giveu  agri- 
culturists great  encouragement  in  their  efforts  to  free  themselves 
from  this  alarming  and  distressing  disease. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PALACE. 

rpHOUGH  the  Palace  has  only  been  open  for  a  few  months,  the 
-L  energy  of  the  Managing  Committee  has  so  far  advanced  the 
worlc  of  the  various  sections  as  to  enable  those  who  are  interested 
in  its  success  to  form  some  idea  as  to  how  far  the  dream  of  its 
creator,  the  author  of  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,  is  likely 
to  be  realized.  Accommodation  for  the  numerous  classes  has 
been  found  in  the  old  buildings  of  the  Drapers'  Company  charity 
— the  Bancroft  almshouses — and  in  several  temporary  iron  struc- 
tures; while  the  attendance  at  these  classes  seems  to  be  large, 
and  in  some  cases,  notably  in  the  dressmaking  department,  rather 
larger  than  is  desirable.  Surely  the  shades  of  Ponocrates  and 
Gargantua  must  have  inspired  those  who  drew  up  the  list  of  sub- 
jects in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  youth  of  Whitechapel  shall 
receive  instruction. 

Here  we  have  practical  trade  classes,  technical  classes,  science 
and  art  classes ;  nor  are  those  desirous  of  entering  the  lower 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service  or  obtaining  clerkships  neglected. 
The  fees  charged  for  attendance  are  very  low.  For  example, 
instruction  in  French  may  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings 
a  quarter,  in  the  case  of  members  for  three-aud-»i.\pence. 

The  members  of  the  Palace  already  number  about  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom,  strange  to  say,  only  five  per  cent, 
arc  girls.  They  have  certain  privileges;  the  sole  use  of  the 
Palace  for  four  days  in  the  week,  the  use  of  the  gymnasium, 
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billiard-rooms,  and  swimming-bat  lis  at  merely  nominal  fees.  The 
annual  subscription  for  young  men  is  seven  and  sixpence,  for 
young  women  live  shillings,  or  they  can  become  quarterly 
ipenibecs  on  payment  of  two  and  sixpence  and  one  and  sixpence 
respectively. 

While  giving  the  trustees  of  the  Beaumont  Trust  full  credit  for 
the  efforts  they  are  making  to  secure  efficient  technical  training 
for  the  boys  whoso  parents  cannot  afford  to  apprentice  them  to 
any  trade,  it  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on  the  possible  results  of  the 
Library  now  in  course  of  formation,  and  for  the  reception  of  which 
a  magnificent  octagonal  room  is  being  built  in  the  rear  of  that 
unsatisfactory  building — regarded  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view — the  Queen's  Hall. 

In  collecting  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  people  who,  let  us  hope, 
may  use  the  Palace,  the  Managing  Committee  seem  to  be  more 
immediately  furthering  the  object  for  which  a  "  Palace  of  Delight  " 
should  exist  than  in  setting  a  good  example  to  the  London  School 
Board. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  plan  of  the  Library  that  has 
been  chosen  are  to  be  congratulated.  One  advantage  of  the  octagonal 
form  that  immediately  suggests  itself  is  the  facility  it  gives  the 
attendants  in  detecting  the  depredations  of  the  "  Book  Fiend,"  who, 
if  he  has  not  already  appeared — for  the  volumes  are  at  present  housed 
in  the  Queen's  Hall — may  shortly  be  expected  to  infest  this,  in 
common  with  other  libraries.  When  this  person  comes  in  the 
guise  of  the  too  ardent  lover  of  "  Books  and  Bookmen  "  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  have  some  sympathy  with  him  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  variety  of  the  species  who  will  hope  to  make  a 
nappy  hunting-ground  of  the  People's  Palace  Library  will  find  a 
customer  in  the  lower  class  of  second-hand  bookseller. 

The  Queen's  Hall,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  now  being  used 
as  a  library  and  has  been  open  for  some  ten  days.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  the  names  of  those  authors  whose  works  have  been 
most  eagerly  asked  for.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  s  stories,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  come  first,  and  the  works  of  Hugh  Conway 
■and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  are  also  in  great  demand. 

Where,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  frequenters  of  the  library 
■do  not  know  the  names  of  any  books,  they  select  from  the  cata- 
logue those  with  striking  titles.  That  excellent  story  of  Captain 
Marryat's,  The  Dog  Fiend,  a  book  called  The  Rogues  Career,  and 
such  like  appear  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  this  class  of  reader. 
It  is  certainly  consoling  to  hear  that,  though  a  considerable  number 
of  those  who  have  up  to  now  shown  a  disposition  to  use  the  Palace 
belong  to  a  very  rough  class,  their  behaviour  has  been  good,  and 
Characterized  rather  by  timidity  than  rowdiness. 

To  turn  to  the  departments  where  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  is  provided  for,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  praise  too  highly  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
for  the  instruction  of  both  sexes  in  deportment  and  gymnastics. 
The  gymnasium  is  large  and  well  fitted,  with  a  dressing-room 
attached  to  it,  and  has  attracted  a  class  numbering  three  hundred 
members.  Boxing,  and  those  too  much  neglected  arts — fencing 
and  single-stick — are  taught  to  the  male  classes. 

The  cookery  school  should  be  productive  of  many  good  things 
and  mitigate  many  evil  things — wile-beating,  for  instauce.  The 
refreshment  room,  too,  appears  to  be  well  managed,  and  some 
attempt  has  been  made — not  very  successfully,  however — to  re- 
move those  unhappy  characteristics  of  the  station  bar  and  con- 
fectioner's shop  which  always  predominate  in  the  eating-houses  in 
this  country.  It  seems  a  pity  that  a  beer  licence  has  not  been 
obtained,  particularly  as  the  workmen  are  likely  to  resent  this 
omission  as  a  very  evident  attempt  to  elevate  them.  Even  when 
these  attempts  take  a  less  questionable  shape,  the  well-known 
maxim  which  warns  us  against  excessive  zeal  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Where  so  much  is  admirable  and  so  many  difficulties  have  been 
successfully  overcome,  it  seems  ungracious  to  find  fault ;  but  those 
responsible  for  the  concerts  cannot  too  soon  be  made  to  understand 
that  they  are  at  present  wasting  their  energies,  that  the  character 
of  the  entertaiuments,  though  they  may  be  well  enough  in  their 
way,  are  unsuitable  to  an  audience  of  Whitechapel  workmen  ;  in 
point  of  fact,  they  are  dull.  Now  it  will  be  a  great  pity  if  these  enter- 
tainments, which  will  be  more  instrumental  in  attracting  the  people 
to  the  Palace  than  any  number  of  schools  and  classes,  are  conducted 
in  a  wrong  direction  at  the  outset.  Those  on  whose  shoulders 
the  burden  of  amusing  the  people  is  to  fall— and  that  it  will  be  a 
very  heavy  burden  may  be  readily  admitted— must  appreciate 
more  thoroughly  the  character  of  the  performances  with  which 
they  will  have  to  compete.  To  put  it  bluntly,  they  must  enter 
into  friendly  rivalry  with  the  organ-grinder,  and  into  unfriendly 
rivalry  with  the  proprietor  of  the  music-hall  and  the  public- 
house.  They  must  seize  on  the  attractive  features  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  these  institutions,  and,  while  ruthlessly  removing  all 
objectionable  features,  they  must  not  exclude  a  tune  because  it  is 
old,  hackneyed,  or  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  words  that 
are  vulgar,  senseless,  or  worse.  The  entertainment  should  also  be 
as  varied  as  possible.  People  will  not  sit  and  listen  to  one  song 
after  another  for  several  hours  at  a  stretch.  No  one  who  has  been 
to  the  music-halls  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  immense 
popularity  that  dialogues,  conducted  by  comiques  disguised  with 
burnt  cork  or  by  some  other  means,  enjoy.  It  is  true  that  to 
the  more  cultivated  intelligence  these  performances  appear  almost 
painfully  dull  and  senseless  ;  but  surely  some  of  the  best  of  the 
old-fashioned  farces,  if  they  were  only  tolerably  acted,  could  com- 
pete successfully  with  this  kind  of  entertainment. 

The  success  of  the  Palace — for  success  in  one  form  or  another  is 


already  assured — may  Dot  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the 
amusements  are  undertaken  and  carried  out;  hut  if  a  more  dis- 
tinctively popular  feeling  be  not  speedily  introduced  into  the  enter- 
tainment, t  lie  classes  for  whom  the  Palace  was  originally  intended 
will  not  be  reached. 


Til  10  CUYSTAL  TALACE  CONCERTS. 

rTHIE  winter  series  of  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under 
-L  Mr.  Manns's  direction,  began  last,  Saturday.  The  programme 
was  headed  by  Jugendtrdume,  a  concert-overture  in  1!  Hat  by  the 
young  English  composer  Mr.  O.  J.  Bennett.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
many  will  remember  his  Serenade  in  symphonic  form,  which 
received  a  fair  share  of  notice  and  applause  on  the  12th  of  last 
March.  If  perhaps  a  little  less  naturally  and  tunefully  inspired 
than  the  Serenade,  the  new  work,  more  ambitious  in  aim,  shows 
a  distinct  advance  in  power  and  in  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
music.  The  work,  on  the  whole,  is  characterized  by  an  agreeable 
absence  of  eccentricity  or  that  straiuiug  after  novelty  which  is  so 
olten  inconsistent  with  the  expression  of  the  themes.  Bold  and 
energetic  passages,  however,  are  simply  and  effectively  contrasted 
with  softer  music,  and  the  overture  closes  with  a  finely  worked-up 
climax  of  force.  Mr.  Bennett  seems  content  to  progress  in  his  art 
quietly  and  on  established  liDes — a  course  not  without  illustrious 
precedent,  and  yet  one  that  it  requires  some  courage  to  follow. 
To  await  the  prompting  of  one's  own  inspiration  before  taking 
advantage  of  novelties  in  music  leads,  however,  more  surely  to 
originality  than  the  habit  of  adopting  ready  made  the  innova- 
tions of  others.  The  symphony  of  the  day  was  Schumann's 
No.  i,  in  B  flat,  that  composed  during  the  early  days  of  his 
marriage.  Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  and  in  spite  of 
what  many  have  tried  to  fancy  they  found  in  it,  this  Symphony 
shows  little  sign  of  any  exuberant  joy  or  deep  feeling  of  happi- 
ness ;  probably  because  the  composer  was  as  yet  too  much  occupied 
with  difficulties  of  instrumentation,  &c.  to  be  able  to  give  full 
expression  to  his  thoughts.  We  have  always  found  this  work 
somewhat  heavy  ;  and  that  it  should  have  appeared  so  in  any 
degree  on  Saturday,  when  it  was  performed  with  exceptional 
brilliancy  and  verve,  only  confirms  us  in  our  previous  opinion  of 
the  character  of  its  orchestration.  As  to  the  themes,  of  course 
many  of  them  are  charming  in  idea  ;  but  in  the  first  movement, 
for  instance,  there  is  little  development  of  the  powers  of  the  in- 
struments. The  music  appears  set  to  an  orchestra  rather  thau 
originally  written  for  one ;  and  yet  wonders  were  wrought  by  the 
performers  in  the  way  of  giving  point  and  shading  to  the  reading. 
No  playing  could  altogether  remove  the  irritating  effect  of  the 
slow  movement  which  is  developed  and  instrumented  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  composer's  evident  intention  of  producing  some- 
thing tender  and  passionate.  The  "  Scherzo,"  founded  on  a  slight 
enough  motif,  becomes  a  sort  of  elephantine  waltz  owing  to 
coarse  treatment.  Schumann  makes  up  for  a  good  deal,  how- 
ever, by  the  spirit  and  variety  of  his  "  Finale."  It  was  played  to 
admiration.  The  music  was  delivered  with  brightness  and  feeling 
throughout.  The  main  subject  came  forth  trippingly  and  with  a 
charming  vivacity ;  and  the  fortes  were  prompt  and  elKcacious. 
There  are  few  passages  equal  to  that  which  enters  by  a  phrase  on 
the  flute  following  sustained  notes  in  the  wind,  and  it  is  seldom 
played  as  it  was  on  Saturday. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  afternoon  lay  in  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Master  Josef  Hofmann  at  these  concerts.  It  would  be 
dillicult  to  overrate  the  wonder  of  his  performance,  coming  as 
it  does  from  an  ordinary  gay-looking  schoolboy,  neither  un- 
healthily morbid  nor  precocious  in  appearance.  One  would  ex- 
pect at  least  some  kind  of  automaton,  the  delicacy  of  whose 
works  might  enable  him  to  be  put  through  complex  evolutions 
which  he  could  not  understand.  On  the  contrary,  the  boy 
phrases  with  all  the  comprehension  of  a  grown-up  person.  The 
music  he  dealt  with  was  Beethoven's  "C  minor  Concerto  for 
Piano,"  and,  although  passages  occurred  demanding  a  depth  of 
feeling  of  which  he  was  hardly  capable,  one  could  see,  from  the  way 
in  which  he  took  up  points  and  shaded  effects,  that  he  was  at 
least  never  intellectually  at  fault.  When  the  music  directly, 
suggests  motion  he  enters  most  evidently  into  the  spirit  of  it ; 
when,  again,  it  expresses  sentiment  through  more  abstract  con- 
nexions, he  is  apt  to  become,  what  many  grown-up  professionals 
always  are,  a  little  mechanical.  Thus  the  popping  in  of  the  lively 
first  subject  of  the  •*  Hondo  "  received  a  gay  and  pointed  rendering 
free  from  straining  or  unmeaning  violence.  Indeed,  the  ease  and 
pleasure  with  which  he  plays  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  the. 
charm  of  his  performance.  He  chose  as  solo  pieces  Mendelssohn's 
"  Andante  and  ltondo  Oapriccioso,"  and  two  compositions  of 
his  own.  He  played  the  "  Andante  "  with  elegance  rather 
than  with  lervid  sentiment,  and  the  "  Hondo  "  with  admirable 
lightness  and  activity.  One  wonders  less  at  his  playing,  and 
one  altogether  refuses  to  regard  him  as  an  ordinary  Infant 
Prodigy,  after  hearing  his  own  compositions.  He  cannot  but 
be  considered  as  a  real  musical  genius.  His  "  Berceuse  "  in  C 
showed  a  certain  quaintness  and  originality  in  the  cut  of  its 
melody  and  the  "Valse"  was  decidedly  pretty.  Tremendous 
applause  greeted  these  pieces,  and  the  young  musician  was  obliged 
to  give  Gottschalk's  chanson  nhjre,  "  Le  Banauier,"  by  way  of  an 
encore.  Mile.  Elvira  Gambogi  also  made  a  first  appearance  here 
and  met  with  a  cordial  reception.    She  gave  Pacini's  cavatina, 
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"II  soave  e  bel  contento,"  from  Nidbe ;  Scarlatti's  "O  cessate," 
and  Godard's  "  Chanson  de  Florian."  Mile.  Gambogi  requires 
more  practice  and  more  method,  but  she  sang  with  sentiment, 
especially  in  "  0  cessate." 

The  concert  ended  with  Berlioz's  "  Danse  des  Sylphes,""  Menuet 
des  Follets,''  and  "  Marcbe  Ilongroise  "  from  La  Damnation  de 
Faust.  The  propriety  and  naturalness  of  these  picturesque  ell'ects 
of  orchestral  colouring  are  as  wonderful  as  their  originality.  The 
performance  was  in  every  respect  excellent.  Portions  of  the  "  Danse 
des  Sylphes,"'  however,  were  almost  inaudible  ;  in  the  second  piece 
that  wonderful  explosion  leavinsr  a  twitter  floating  behind  it  some- 
what failed  of  its  due  effect,  and  the  "  Rakocsy  "  March  was  taken 
more  slowly  than  usual.  This  may  suit  certain  parts,  but  near  the 
end  it  is  customary  to  increase  the  pace  more  than  Mr.  Manns 
thought  lit.  The  concert  promised  well  for  the  season.  Mr. 
Manns  conducted  with  his  usual  brilliancy,  and  the  orchestra 
seemed  to  play  with  more  point  and  vigour  than  ever. 


THE  VERESTCHAGIN  EXHIBITION. 

MR.  BASIL  VERESTCHAGIN  has  been  called  "painter, 
soldier,  and  traveller,"  and  with  some  justice,  for  he  is  a 
good  deal  of  all  three.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  consider  of 
him  as  a  painter  seriously  and  somewhat  grudgingly,  for  his  pre- 
sent exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  of  such  captivating 
interest  that  he  will  not  improbably  be  set  up  for  worship  here 
after  the  rites  of  the  cult  of  Gustave  Dore.  Somebody  will  lind 
out  that  we  must  "  go  back  to  Michael  Angelo  "  to  see  anything 
approaching  his  art,  whereas  it  is  only  necessary  to  step  across  the 
Channel  and  vitit  the  Salon.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Verestchagin  has  been  considered  the  painter  of  Nihilism  or 
Socialism  because  he  has  introduced  more  common  soldiers  than 
generals  into  his  war-pieces.  This  sort  of  thing  is  a  dodge  of 
people  hard  up  for  something  to  say.  Anything  can  be  inferred 
by  those  who  thus  catch  at  every  vague  affinity  of  the  words 
which  may  be  used  in  describing  a  picture.  Mr.  Sargent  in  his 
Chantrey-bequest  picture  has  put  the  lilies  above  the  roses ;  may 
he  then  be  said  to  avow  his  preference  of  the  "  languors  of  virtue  " 
to  the  "  raptures  of  vice"  ?  May  river  painters  be  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  water-drinking,  Mr.  Parton  quoted  in  favour  of  the  birch 
rod,  and  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  made  to  preach  the  propriety  of 
acting  on  the  square  P  Mr.  Verestchagin  belongs  in  a  way  to  the 
modern  school  of  sensational  realists.  He  chooses  his  subjects 
from  amongst  out-of-the-way  phases  and  startling  incidents  of 
life.  By  pure  sensationalism  we  mean  the  effort  to  provide  new 
and  exciting  subject  matter  without  any  preoccupation  about  the 
artistic  eflect.  A  sensational  book  is  one  read  for  its  surprises, 
and  never  opened  when  its  novelty  has  become  familiar.  This  is 
very  different  from  the  sensationalism  of  startling  effects  of  style. 
To  take  the  example  of  a  picture,  Millet's  "  Bucherons,"  in  the 
Ionides  collection,  is  simple  and  quiet  enough  in  subject  matter  or 
pretext. 

Mr.  Verestchagin's  subjects  are  taken  from  sensational  episodes  in 
a  life  of  a  new  and  thrilling  kind.  He  combines  the  knowledge 
of  a  traveller,  a  war  correspondent,  a  soldier,  and  a  naval  officer, 
and  besides  this,  he  is  a  man  of  exceptional  energy,  and  a 
thoroughly-trained  painter.  Mr.  Verestchagin  has  found  an  in- 
strument ready  made  to  his  hand  in  the  scientifically-esta- 
blished methods  of  the  French  schools  of  painting,  and  he 
has  used  it  with  courage  and  intelligence,  but  with  a  certain  lack 
of  poetic  sympathy  and  fine  taste.  Such  a  number  of  gigantic 
illustrations  of  curious  scenes  as  he  has  exhibited  here  end  by  im- 
pressing the  beholder  and  suggesting  a  definite  key  of  feeling.  Few 
of  his  canvases,  however,  if  seen  alone  in  the  Salon  would  command 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  Looking  calmly  about  among  his 
smaller  and  less  sensational  canvases  in  the  fifth  room,  and  on  the 
partition  wall  between  the  two  large  galleries,  the  visitor  begins 
to  feel  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the  artist's  perception  of  the  relations 
of  colour  and  masses  of  light  as  well  as  a  somewhat  mechanical 
and  unsympathetic  use  of  the  brush.  His  small  heads,  too,  are 
mostly  hard  and  wooden  compared  with  really  fine  portrait-paint- 
ing, though  of  course  they  have  their  value  as  illustrations  of  un- 
common types  of  character.  "  Blowing  from  guns  in  British  India  " 
(94  g)  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  his  large  realistic  war 
pieces.  Here  is  a  fine,  broad,  well-studied  representation  of  sand,  hot 
atmosphere,  gun-metal,  uniforms,  &c,  with  the  addition  of  a  sen- 
sational element  in  the  poor  devils  tied  to  the  guns.  In  general 
aspect  and  in  the  style  of  its  treatment  the  work  shows  no  signs  of 
feeling  or  emotion,  no  traces  of  a  tragic  element.  Remove  the 
victims,  and  it  would  resemble  an  illustrated  journal's  report  of 
autumn  manoeuvres  done  on  a  huge  scale  in  a  Franco-American 
manner  of  painting.  The  excitement  it  produces  is  purely  one  of 
curiosity.  One  turns  away  saying,  "So  it  must  have  happened, 
just  so;  well,  then,  I  know  all  about  it,  and  good-bye."  Given 
such  a  start  in  material  facts  to  build  on,  what  would  not 
Delacroix  have  made  one  feel,  or  Regnault,  or  any  one  with  a 
truly  pictorial  imagination?  Dor6  had  imagination,  where  this 
man  has  only  a  vast  sensational  experience  ;  but  then  he  drew 
and  painted  ever  so  much  worse  than  Mr.  Verestchagin.  Winn 
he  tackles  a  picture  of  sentiment,  and  not  an  illustration ;  when, 
in  fact,  he  engages  himself  to  employ  his  untrammelled  imagina- 
tion and  all  the  artistic  resources  of  free  composition,  style, 
colour,  and  handling,  the  Russian  painter  appears  at  his  very  worst. 
Such  a  picture  is  the  vast  upright  "The  Forgotten  Soldier  "  (71  c). 


A  meanly-dotted  shrubbery,  stuffed  birds,  a  brassy  sky,  iron  leaves, 
a  smally-conceived  and  trivial  environment  in  fact,  surround  a 
figure,  ghastly  in  an  unpleasant  rather  than  in  a  toucbing  manner. 
Hitherto  we  have  endeavoured  to  put  Mr.  Verestchagin's  talent 
in  the  worst  possible  light,  so  that  we  have  won  the  right  to  say 
something  good  of  him.  One  feels  it  a  duty  to  insist  that  he  U 
not  an  artist  in  a  very  high  or  very  special  sense  of  the  word,, 
because  one  is  conscious  of  being  only  too  ready  to  abandon  one- 
self with  enthusiasm  to  his  horrible  and  irresistible  fascinations.. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  in  cold  blood  that  such  a  picture  as 
"After  the  Battle"  (81)  is  more  like  a  newspaper  illustration 
than  a  grand  figure  composition  ;  but  one  does  not  maintain  that 
judicial  calm  very  long  when  standing  before  it.  A  disorder  of 
tumbled  figures  meets  the  eye,  a  host  of  clamouring  and  terrible 
incidents,  an  ocean  of  ghastly  miseries,  and  yet  there  is  no  con- 
fusion. No  one  horror  arrests  the  eye  with  too  painful  an  in- 
sistence, no  impertinent  definition  of  figures,  wounds,  uniforms,  or 
shining  arms  breaks  your  perception  of  the  steady,  tranquil  morn- 
ing light  which  bathes  the  whole  indescribable  scene.  After  this 
picture  come  others  not  unworthy  to  stand  beside  it.  Such  are 
"  The  Spy  "  (84),  "  Before  the  Attack  "  (79),  and  "  Skobeleft'  at 
Shipka "  (75).  If  we  wish  to  look  at  Mr.  Verestchagin  as  a. 
realistic  painter,  apart  from  the  extraordinary  glamour  of  these 
scenes,  we  shall  judge  of  him  best  by  his  treatment  of  snow  in 
"Hanging  in  Russia"  (94  h)  and  in  "The  Road  of  the  "War 
Prisoners "  (86),  by  his  ordinance  of  large  pageants  in  "  The 
Future  Emperor  of  India"  (52),  and  in  "Crucifixion  by  the 
Romans''  (94/),  and  by  the  landscape  qualities  of  his  view  of 
"  The  Kremlin  "  (93). 


SACCHARINE 

CIIEMTSTS  seem  to  be  persons  who  most  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate Lord  Palmerston's  domestic  philosophy  that  "dirt  is 
only  matter  in  the  wrong  place."  A  few  years  ago  gas-tar  was 
considered  the  very  essence  of  dirt,  and  was  daubed  on  the  walls 
and  palings  of  gardens  and  orchards  to  prevent  mischievous  boys 
climbing  over  them,  on  the  stems  of  trees  to  keep  cattle  off  them, 
and  was  poured  down  sinks  and  drains  to  poison  rats  or  drive 
them  away  in  disgust.  But  of  late  the  chemists,  who  have  always 
been  the  real  magicians,  have  converted  this  evil-smelling,  sticky 
debris  of  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  iuto  almost  innumerable 
wonderful  and  exquisite  colours,  perfumes,  condiments,  and  drugs, 
which  not  only  counterfeit,  but  often  outrival,  the  choicest  pro- 
ducts of  nature.  Some  of  the  condiments  and  medicines  are  among 
the  greatest  surprises  of  the  present  moment,  and  much  interest 
has  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  by  the  reference  to 
one  of  them,  known  by  the  name  of  saccharine,  by  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  in  his  recent  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Manchester.  Saccharine  is  not  a  mere  chemical  curiosity, 
but  is  an  article  of  commerce,  though  at  present  it  is  a  somewhat 
expensive  one,  but  it  will  no  doubt  soon  become  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful if  a  large  demand  arises  for  it.  Saccharine  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  very  like  fiQely-powdered  sugar,  and  possesses, 
three  hundred  times  the  sweetening  power  of  cane-sugar.  It  is 
not  a  food  like  sugar  nor  a  drug  like  glycerine,  but  & 
simple  sweetening  condiment,  which  passes  through  the  human 
system  unchanged,  and  without,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained, 
producing  any  sensations  except  that  of  sweetness  to  the  palate, 
and  without  evil  consequences  of  any  description  whatever,  even 
when  given  in  daily  doses  which  are  equivalent  in  sweetening 
power  to  three  pounds  of  cane-sugar.  The  scientific  name  of  this 
curious  substance  is  benzoyl  sulphonie  imide;  and,  in  addition  to 
its  flavouring  qualities,  antiseptic  properties  are  claimed  for  it,  so 
that  it  has  no  chemical  affinities  to  the  sugars  or  carbohydrates, 
and  cannot  be  broken  up  by  the  organisms  which  produce  fer- 
mentation ;  hence  the  possibilities  of  its  use  for  various  domestic 
purposes  cannot  well  be  exaggerated.  It  will  also  become  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  druggist  in  the  preparation  of  some  medicines, 
and  to  the  nurse  in  the  preparation  of  foods  for  the  sick ;  while  it 
will  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of 
obesity  and  diabetes. 

It  is  not  very  obvious  how  the  taste  for  sweetness  has  been 
developed  in  us  ;  but  it  is  a  common  possession  of  all  branches  of 
the  human  family  and  of  each  individual  at  all  ages,  although,  as 
we  all  know,  it  is^most  marked  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  our 
lives.  The  taste  for  sweet  things  is  born  with  us ;  but  that  for 
bitter  things  such  as  marmalade  and  bitter  beer,  for  sapid  things 
like  roast  pork  and  onions,  and  for  stimulants  like  alcohol,  pepper, 
and  mustard,  is  an  acquired  taste.  The  taste  for  sweetness  ia 
doubtless  due  to  selection  by  the  appetite  and  the  need  of  the 
body  for  carbonaceous  food,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  some  of  the 
ancestors  of  our  race  which  were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  fruit- 
eaters,  as  many  tropical  races  are  at  the  present  day  ;  and  it  may 
be  considered,  therefore,  only  a  modification  of  the  common 
cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The  sugar  of  fruits  is,  however, 
in  a  state  for  immediate  assimilation  ;  but  cane-sugar,  which  has 
so  largely  superseded  fruit-sugar  in  our  diet  on  account  of  its 
greater  sweetness,  has  to  undergo  preparatory  changes  in  the 
system  before  it  can  be  assimilated,  and  the  imperfection  or  failure 
of  these  changes  constitutes  a  series  of  diseases,  such  as  indiges- 
tion, acidity,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  which  are  among  the  chief 
ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  only  medical  men  who  are 
familiar  with  this  class  of  ailments  who  can  fully  appreciate  the 
advantages  which  are  likely  to  result  from  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
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diment  which  shall  satisfy  the  nut  urn  1  craving  for  sweet  nes-i  with- 
out  the  evil  results  which  have  hitherto  attended  its  gratification 
by  cane-sugar. 

This  new  conl-tav  product,  saccharine,  unfortunately  for  those 
•who  spend  their  time  in  seeking  out  new  and  "  intense  "  .sensa- 
tions, and  who  may  ho  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  01 
multiplying  their  taste  for  sweets  three-hundredfold,  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  when  tasted  in  the  pure  state  is  so 
potent  as  to  deaden  the  sensibility  of  the  tongue  by  its  intensity, 
.as  bright  light  temporarily  deadens  the  sensibility  of  the  optic 
nerve,  so  that  it  does  not  at  present  promise  to  add  much  to  the 
joys  of  childhood,  English  schoolgirls,  or  of  American  young- 
ladies.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  vanillin,  another  recently- 
discovered  derivative  of  coal-tar,  which  in  a  well  diluted  state  is 
superseding  the  natural  vanilla  a9  a  flavouring  material,  but 
■which  at  lirst  was  nearly  stranded  by  being  used  in  a  too  concen- 
trated form.  Saccharine  is,  however,  soluble  in  dilute  solutions 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  it  has  been  made  into  lozenges  with  this 
substance,  which  allows  of  its  being  used  for  many  domestic  pur- 
poses, such  as  sweetening  tea  (one  grain  of  saccharine  being 
sufficient  for  a  cup  of  tea),  and  of  being  carried  in  the  kit  of 
soldiers  and  travellers  as  a  highly  concentrated  substitute  for 
sugar.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glycerine,  and  in  this 
shape  it  will  he  highly  acceptable  to  medic  d  men,  and  pos- 
sibly to  the  manufacturers  of  wiues  —  artificial  wine9  we 
mean,  of  the  gooseberry-champagne  description.  The  teetotaler 
•will  hail  the  substance  with  delight  when  he  learns  that  it  cannot 
be  converted  by  fermentation  into  poisonous  liquors  ;  and  the  house- 
wife will  see  in  it  infinite  possibilities  of  usefulness  and  economy 
in  its  powers  to  preserve  as  well  as  sweeten  jams,  "sweets,"  and 
confectionary,  and,  not  the  least  of  its  advantages,  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  the  small  space  it 
will  occupy  in  the  store-room.  It  is  obvious  that  the  applications 
of  this  new  kind  of  condiment  are  almost  infinite,  and  we  fear  the 
reports  we  receive  of  it.  are  almost  too  good  to  prove  true.  Still, 
when  we  remember  that  chloroform  was  for  some  time  after  its 
discovery  a  mere  chemical  curiosity,  and  that  glycerine  was  for  a 
long  while  a  comparatively  worthless  product  of  the  manufacture 
of  candles,  and  the  valuable  service  they  have  rendered  to  mankind, 
we  may  reasonably  look  for  some  at  least  of  the  advantages  claimed 
by  chemists  for  their  new  bantling,  saccharine. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  RETURNS. 

ri^HE  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  last  month  and  for  the  first 
JL    nine   months  of  the  current  year  are  fairly  satisfactory, 
.though  they  are  not  without  some  doubtful  and  even  disappoint- 
ing features.    The  most  favourable  fact  is  that  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  was  as 
much  as  19,833,830/.  for  the  month,  an  increase  over  that  of 
September  of  last  year  of  904,855/.,  or  about  4:{  per  cent.  For 
the  nine  months  the  increase  amounted  to  3,583,444/.,  or  about 
2\  per  cent.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  for  September  was 
•proportionately  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  for  the  nine  months. 
In  itself  this  is  an  important  and  encouraging  fact ;  but  it  i9  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  two  months  this  year,  April  and  June,  showed 
decreases,  that  in  June  being  as  much  as  6}  per  cent.,  and  that 
these  decreases  brought  down  the  aggregate  for  the  year.  Further, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  September  was  not  the 
largest  of  any  month  iD  the  nine;  it  was,  however,  the  second 
largest.    The  characteristic  of  the  returns  of  exports  since  New 
Year's  Day  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation.    There  has  not 
been  a  steady  and  continuous  increase;  but  the  year  began  with 
a  decided  improvement,  then  there  was  a  check;  in  the  second 
quarter  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  an  actual  falling  off,  and 
then  again  there  was  a  marked  improvement.     This  latter  is 
an  encouraging  feature.     In  the  second  quarter  of  the  year 
there  were  decreases  both  in  April  aud  iu  June  compared  with 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year,  whereas  every  one  of  the 
three  months  of  the  third  quarter  shows  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  corresponding  mouths  of  Inst  year;  yet  the  increase  in 
August  was  proportionately  larger  than  that  in  September.  Turn- 
ing to  the  details  we  find  that  every  one  of  the  sub-heads,  except 
articles  of  food  and  drink  and  yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  show  in- 
creases.   The  largest  increase  is  in  metals  and  articles  manufac- 
tured therefrom.    The  augmentation  here  amounts  to  as  much  as 
7°4»339^>  or  ovel'  ?7i  per  cent.  The  most  material  increase  is  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States.    The  iron  and  steel  exports  thither, 
which  in  September  last  year  were  of  the  value  of  386,928/.,  were 
last  month  of  the  value  of  701,292/.    Thus  the  value  of  these 
exports  was  almost  doubled.    The  largest  increase  is  in  steel  rails. 
A  large  development  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States  was  to 
have  been  expected.    Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  which 
led  careful  observers  in  this  country  to  look  for  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  trade  at  the  end  of  1885  was  the  revival  that  had  set  in 
in  the  United  States.    There  were,  of  course,  other  and  very  sub- 
stantial reasons;  hut  the  fact  that  revival  had  set  in  there  was  an 
indication  that  the  forces  working  towards  improvement  had  pre- 
vailed at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  it  was  reasonably 
assumed  that  as  the  American  people  became  more  prosperous 
they  would  buy  more  largely  of  our  goods,  and,  consequently,  give 
&  stimulus  to  our  trade.    A  marked  increase  in  the  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  aud  manufactures  to  the  United  States 


is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  what  was  expected  by  carelul 
observers,  and  in  itself  it  is  a  favourable  symptom.  But  the 
increase  has  not  been  so  great  as  was  anticipated,  and  there  are 
symptoms  now  that  wo  may  apprehend  a  falling  oil'  in  American 
purchases.  The  revival  in  the  United  States  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  extension  of  railway  building,  more  particularly  in 
the  West  and  South-West,  and  especially  in  almost  unsettled 
territory.  This  extension  of  railway  construction  led  to  largo 
purchases  of  iron  and  steel  rails,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
purchases  in  this  country  would  bo  larger  than  they  have 
proved  to  be.  It  turns  out  that  the  American  capacity  for  rail 
manufacture  is  larger  than  was  supposed,  and  is  almost  equal  to 
supplying  the  whole  home  demand  b  ith  for  new  railways  and  for 
repairs.  At  first  the  building  Companies  had  no  dilliculty  in 
selling  their  bonds  on  very  favourable  terms,  and  they  were  thus 
able  to  construct  a  very  large  mileage  last  year  and  this  year; 
but  the  recent  stringency  in  the  money  market  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  sell  bonds  or  to  raise  money  upon  them,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  very  decided  check  to  railway  construction  is  now  re- 
ported. \Ve  must  look,  therefore,  for  a  falling  oil' in  the  imme- 
diate future  iu  the  American  purchases  of  iron  and  steel.  And, 
if  the  result  of  the  check  to  railway  construction  is  a  check  to 
the  general  trade  of  the  country,  we  may  apprehend  then  a 
decrease  in  American  purchases  generally.  That  will  depend,  how- 
ever, to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  measures  taken  in  the  ap- 
proaching Session  of  Congress.  The  present  check  to  railway 
constuictiou  may  prove  to  be  very  temporary,  and  there  may  be 
even  a  more  active  construction  next  year,  and  the  purchase  of 
iron  and  steel  here  may  exceed  what  we  have  sejn  this  year  or 
last  year. 

The  imports  are  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  exports.  The 
value  for  the  month  was  27,191,594/.,  a  decrease  compared  with 
September  of  last  year  of  1,706,91 1/.,  or  nearly  6  per  cent.  For 
the  nine  months,  however,  there  is  still  an  increase  of  7,934,461/., 
or  about  3  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  is  very  general, 
it  being  iound,  in  fact,  under  every  head  except  metals  and  oils. 
It  is  largest  in  articles  of  food  and  drink,  aud  it  is  considerable 
also  in  raw  materials  for  both  textile  aud  other  manufactures. 
The  falling  oil'  in  articles  of  food  and  drink,  to  some  extent  at  all 
events,  is  not  an  unfavourable  sign.  Owing  to  the  hot  summer 
the  wheat  harvest  has  been  a  good  one.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  iind  a  smaller  import  in  the  first  month  of  a  new 
agricultural  year  than  in  September  of  last  year.  Besides,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  imports  in  September  of  last  year  were  very 
large,  and,  further,  during  the  nine  months  of  this  year  the  im- 
ports have  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the  lirst  nine  mouths  of 
last  year.  In  other  words,  the  imports  from  January  to  August 
inclusive  largely  exceed  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year ;  and  owing  to  that  fact,  as  well  as  to  the  good  harvest,  a  less 
supply  was  required  in  September.  Possibly,  also,  the  falling  off 
is  due  to  inability  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  India  to  send  as  large 
supplies  as  they  did  last  year.  From  the  United  States  our  supplies 
have  been  much  larger,  and  those  from  the  other  sources  of  supply 
have  been  well  maintained  ;  but  there  is  a  very  great  falling  oft'  in 
the  imports  from  Russia,  and  a  considerable  tailing  of  in  those 
from  India.  From  Russia  the  imports  have  been  small  all  through 
the  year.  They  amount  for  the  nine  months  to  only  2,1 24,849  cwts., 
against  3,038,369  cwts.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  ; 
while  in  the  lirst  nine  months  of  1885  they  amounted  to  as  much 
as  8,287,076  cwts.  Evidently  from  these  figures  it  appears  that 
Russia  is  not  able  to  maintain  the  competition  with  her  newer 
and  more  intelligent  competitors.  When  the  United  States  are 
favoured  with  good  harvests  they  are  able  to  beat  altogether  their 
Russian  competitors,  and  even  India  has  left  Russia  now  far 
behind.  The  Russian  harvests,  too,  have  for  some  years  past  been 
deficient,  aud  there  are  grave  complaints  amongst  the  mercantile 
community  of  Odessa  that  certain  members  of  their  body  have 
been  guilty  of  such  grave  abuses  in  the  wheat  trade  that  they  have 
brought  disrepute  upon  Russian  wheat,  aud  that  it  is  no  longer  in 
the  demand  that  it  formerly  was  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  it  would  appear  that,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  growers,  partly  tc  the  malpractices  of  the  merchants,  aud 
partly  to  the  superior  advantages  of  North  and  South  America, 
India.,  aud  Australia,  Russia  is  losing  ground,  not  only  in  the 
wheat  market  of  this  country,  but  in  the  wdieat  markets  of  all 
Europe.  While  the  falling  oft'  in  the  imports  of  wheat,  how- 
ever, is  rather  a  favourable  than  an  unfavourable  sign,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  there  is  generally  a  failing  off  in  the  im- 
ports of  cereals,  and  there  is  a  very  considerable  falling  off  in 
the  imports  of  tea.  For  the  month  the  tea  imports  amounted  to 
24,610,393  lbs.,  against  27,737,751  in  September  of  last  year.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  imports  of  China  tea  only  that  there  is  a 
decrease ;  the  imports  from  India  have  considerably  increased, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  imports  during  September 
have  fallen  off,  the  quantity  taken  out  of  bond  for  home  consump- 
tion has  increased  very  considerably.  The  decrease  in  this 
article,  therefore,  is  no  evidence  of  declining  purchasing  power  on 
the  part  of  the  community  generally.  But  what  is  unquestion- 
ably an  unfavourable  sign  is  the  very  considerable  decrease  in  the 
imports  of  raw  materials,  both  for  textile  manufactures  aud  for 
sundry  industries  and  manufactures.  In  the  textile  trades  the 
falling  oil'  is  chiefly  in  raw  wool,  the  quantity  imported  last 
month  but  slightly  exceeding  20  million  lbs.,  while  nearly 
36  million  lbs.  were  imported  in  September  of  last  year.  Last 
year,  it  will  be  recollected,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  wool  trade,  accompanied  by  a  very  decided  rise  in  the  price  of 
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the  raw  material.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  fallings  off 
in  raw  materials  is  due  only  to  temporary  causes.  While  the 
exports  are  improving  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  manufac- 
turers should  diminish  their  purchases  of  the  raw  materials  of 
their  trades.  One  would  expect,  on  the  contrary,  larger  pur- 
chases. If,  however,  they  continue  to  lessen  the  supplies  tliey 
lay  in,  it  must  be  because  they  do  not  look  so  favourably  upon 
the  future  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed  ;  and  the  prospects  be;ore 
us  would,  therefore,  not  be  quite  so  bright  as  all  the  signs  have 
pointed  to  recently. 

Regarding  the  future  we  are  still  hopeful,  but  undoubtedly 
there  are  some  serious  dangers  to  be  overcome.  Apparently  the 
effect  of  the  war  scare  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  now  passed 
away,  and  our  export  trade  is  unquestionably  improving ;  but  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  Continent  a  new  scare  may  arise  at 
any  moment,  and  may  have  even  a  more  depressing  effect  than 
the  scare  of  January  last.  Even  if  the  new  Triple  Alliance  should 
assure  the  peace  of  the  Continent,  for  some  time,  there  is  danger 
that  the  financial  difficulty  in  the  United  States  may  cause  trouble. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  so  practical  a  people  as  the 
American  will  apply  a  remedy  to  what  is  a  purely  artificial 
difficulty,  and  consequently  that  Congress  in  the  Session  which 
will  begin  early  in  December  will  adopt  some  measure  that 
will  restore  ease  to  the  money  market.  But  it  is  possible  that 
before  the  remedy  is  applied  there  may  be  a  serious  crisis  in  New 
York.  If  so,  the  American  trade  might  be  disorganized,  and  a 
crisis  in  New  York  would  undoubtedly  have  a  depressing  influence 
in  Europe.  Even  already,  as  observed  above,  the  money  difficulty 
has  compelled  the  railway  Companies  to  slacken  the  rate  at  which 
they  have  been  constructing  new  railways,  and  has  obliged  some 
to  suspend  operations  altogether.  The  decrease  of  railway  build- 
ing must  necessarily  allect  the  iron  and  coal  trades,  and  we 
may  consequently  see  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  improvement  in 
the  United  States.  This  may  cause  a  falling  off  in  the  transactions 
between  this  country  and  America.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Con- 
gress legislates  wisely  and  promptly,  a  crisis  may  be  avoided  ; 
ease  may  be  restored  to  the  money  market,  and  next 
year  may  be  even  more  prosperous  than  the  present  year.  As- 
suming that  peace  is  maintained  in  Europe,  that  no  war  scare 
occurs,  and  that  the  money  difficulty  in  the  United  States  is  re- 
moved without  a  serious  crisis,  we  may  reasonably  look  forward 
to  a  continuance  of  the  trade  improvement.  All  prices  are  now 
exceedingly  low.  Yet  wages  have  not  fallen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  consequently  the  working  classes  are  fairly  prosperous. 
At  the  same  time  so  many  economies  in  production  have  been 
introduced  that  the  cost  of  production  is  believed  now  to  have 
been  adjusted  to  the  new  scale  of  prices.  Consequently,  there  is 
a  fair  margin  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  sale  price  for 
prolits  for  manufacturers,  and,  if  this  is  so,  our  trade  is  once 
more  being  conducted  upon  a  prolitable  basis,  and  ma}'  be  ex- 
pected to  expand  accordingly. 


time  which  delayed  the  entrance  of  characters  in  brilliant  costumes, 
the  dancing  of  airily  attired  gipsies,  or  the  delivery  of  inapposite 
comic  songs.  The  dresses  are  pretty  enough,  making  up  in 
brilliance  for  what  they  lack  in  taste,  if  such  compensation  be 
possible;  the  songs  are  fairly  tuneful,  and  the  dances  are  certainly 
performed  with  agility.  If  we  find  Miss  Esmeralda  dull,  it  is 
doubtless  because  we  lack  the  peculiar  appreciation  which  makes 
Gaiety  burlesque  so  charming  to  its  admirers.  We  cannot  see 
the  fun  of  making  Claude  Frollo  and  Quasimodo  box  each  other's 
ears,  or  of  Frollo's  sudden  declaration  that  he  is  an  Irishman, 
and  his  consequent  delivery  of  a  comic  song.  Any  subtle  point 
which  may  be  concealed  in  the  transformation  of  Gringoire  into 
a  corporal,  and  in  his  description  in  the  programme  as  "  a 
gallant  son  of  Mars,"  completely  escapes  us.  American  playere 
have  come  to  this  country  and  enlightened  audiences  as  to  the 
nature  of  what  are  called  "variety  entertainments,"  and  Miss 
Esmeralda  is  a  variety  entertainment,  neither  more  nor  less.  The 
thin<r  is  very  well  in  its  way.  Frollo's  best  song  is  given  with 
spirit  by  Mr.  Lonneu,  Miss  Marion  Hood  sings  and  dances  agree- 
ably as  Estnemlda — ''Miss  Esmeralda,"  if  the  authors  have  any 
special  reason  for  insisting  on  it — and  Miss  Uetty  Liud  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  graceful  Miss  Kate  Vaughan.  But  Victor. 
Hugo's  characters  need  not  have  been  dragged  in  and  so  remorse- 
lessly vulgarized.  We  are  doubtless  in  a  minority,  for  on  the 
evening  of  our  visit  the  piece  was  received  with  every  mani- 
festation of  pleasure.  There  is  plenty  of  electric  light ;  soldiers  in 
light  blue  and  silver  armour,  dancers  in  crimson,  songs  and 
choruses  disguise  the  weakness  of  the  structure.  The  manager  is 
doubtless  wise  in  bis  generation.  He  knows  what  pleases  his 
patrons  and  is  able  to  supply  it;  and,  alter  all,  the  article  is 
harmless. 

The  burlesque  is  preceded  by  a  very  remarkable  performance  of 
the  two-act  piece,  Woodcock's  Little  Game,  remarkable  for  the 
reason  that  the  average  feebleness  of  the  amateur  stage  is  far 
surpassed  in  this  presentation  of  the  play,  and  that  the  characters 
seem  to  be  incompetent  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
duties  allotted  to  them.  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  essays  the  part 
of  Woodcock  with  unhappy  results.  Except  that  he  has  been  able 
to  commit  the  words  to  memory,  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmiih  seems 
to  have  little  qualitication  for  the  task  he  has  rashly  undertaken. 


A  GAIETY  BURLESQUE. 


GAIETY  burlesque  is  at  the  present  time  a  form  of  theatrical 
entertainment  distinct  and  recognizable,  but  certainly  not 
easily  definable.  Its  chief  characteristic  has  been  said  to  consist 
in  the  fact  that  it  burlesques  nothing,  and  there  is  much  to  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  delinition.  We  know  at  least  what  bur- 
lesque ought  to  be,  or  it  should  rather  be  said  what  burlesque  is, 
for  the  circumstance  of  its  being  temporarily  absent  from  the 
stage  does  not  alter  i1s  nature.  Burlesque  is  the  humorous  exag- 
geration of  peculiarities,  the  extravagant  representation  of  senti- 
ment and  emotion.  Thus,  to  take  an  example  which  occurs  at 
the  moment,  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy's  General  Bourn  in  La 
Grande  Duchcsse  is  a  genuine  burlesque  figure.  His  assumed 
eagerness  for  the  fray  is  divertingly  shown  ;  he  refreshes  his 
nostrils  with  the  smoke  from  his  pistol  in  lieu  of  snuff;  his 
mock  reverence  for  the  panache  is  in  the  real  spirit,  of  burlesque. 
To  come  nearer  home,  the  sailor  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  Jluddii/orc, 
with  his  bluster  in  the  guise  of  modesty,  is  a  burlesque  creation 
of"  the  truest  tvpe ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  most  admirable 
burlesque  in  The  Critic,  though  much  of  this  is  based  on  the 
stupidity  of  actors  who  strive  to  interpret  characters  and  not 
on  the  eccentricity  of  the  characters  themselves ;  and  here,  more- 
over, is  an  example  of  what  burlesque  ought  not  to  be,  for  the 
extravagance  of  the  performers  defeats  its  object  and  obscures  the 
humour  of  the  author's  intention.  Of  burlesque  proper  there  is 
absolutely  none  in  Miss  Esmeralda,  as  it  has  pleased  the  authors 
of  the  new  Gaiety  piece  to  name  their  work  ;  though  what  hidden 
humour  maybe  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  prolix  "Miss"  to  the 
heroine's  name  we  tail  to  perceive.  The  story  does  not  lend  itself 
in  the  least  to  burlesque  treatment.  A  character  less  suitable  for 
burlesque  than  that  of  Claude  Erollo  could  scarcely  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  dramatic  literature.  Erollo  is  a  terrible  study 
of  the  influence  of  human  passions  over  the  mind  of  n  priest,  who 
is  induced  not  only  to  forget  his  sacred  vows,  but  also  to  commit 
the  deadliest  sins  and  most  inhuman  cruelties.  There  is  absolutely 
no  scope  for  burlesque  in  such  a  story  as  that  of  Notre  Dame; 
but  this  has  not  the  faintest  effect  towards  deterring  the  authors 
of  a  Gaiety  piece  from  taking  it  in  band,  because  plot  is  of  no 
importance  ;  the  speaking  of  witty  or  humorous  verse — supposing 
the  authors  could  supply  it,  of  which  there  does  not  appear  any 
very  strong  evidence — would  be  regarded  as  a  ridiculous  waste  of 


QUACK  MEDICINES, 
in. 

Clarke's  World- famed  Blood  Mixture. 

THE  Americans  appear  to  suffer  even  more  than  we  do  from 
the  pestilential  supply  of  quack  remedies.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  in  a  country  where  dyspepsia  and  the  long  train  of  obscure 
disorders  attendant  thereon  prevail  to  such  a  formidable  extent 
as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  quacks  should 
thrive.  A  dyspeptic  is  generally  ready  enough  to  believe  that  his 
disease  is  mortal,  and  that  none  but  the  most  heroic  remedies  and 
most  radical  treatment  can  be  of  any  avail  in  staving  off  the  grim 
tyrant.  Mr.  Bent,  who  has  taken  up  the  subject,  tells  us  that  a 
great  variety  of  causes  contribute  to  make  the  Americans  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  dyspepsia — "  The  restless,  feverish  habits  of 
life  ;  the  continual,  never-ceasing  exertions  to  acquire  the  almighty 
dollar;  the  preference  for  pastry  and  unwholesome  confections;  and 
the  stimulating  atmosphere  which  is  almost  universally  prevalent 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  and  we  might  add  the  habitual 
drinking  of  iced-water.  Under  these  conditions  we  need  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  enormous  sale  of  patent  medicines  in  the  United 
States.  With  reference  to  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  advertising 
quacks  in  America,  Mr.  Dent  gives  us  the  following  specimen, 
which,  he  tells  us,  is  far  from  being  exaggerated. 

"  Let  us  take,"  he  says,  "  the  words,  '  A  Terrible  Railway 
Accident — 5,000  Lives  Lost,'  as  the  starting  point,  and  see 
what  we  can  make  of  it. 

A 

TERRIBLE 

increase  is  observable  of  late  years  in  the  disease  .known  as  softening 
of  the.  brain.  The  opinion  generally  received  among  scientific 
medical  men  is  that  this  increase  is  attributable  to  the  great 
amount  of  travel  by 

RAILWAY 

Dr.  Hippocrates  Knutt  has  for  many  years  devoted  his  attention 
exclusively  to  diseases  having  their  origin  in  a  derangement  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  has  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
never-failing  cure  for  all  such  disorders.  This  happy  discovery 
he  does  not  profets  to  have  hit  upon  by  mere 

ACCIDENT ! ! ! 

but  by  means  of  repeated  chemical  experiments  and  a  long  and 
careful  study  of  that  complex  piece  of  machinery  the  human 
frame.  The  result  of  his  investigations  is  a  belief  that  in  the 
course  of  every  year  there  are  more  than 

5,000  LIVES  LOST!!! 
in  this  country  alone  through  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  in- 
experienced medical  practitioners.    The  name  of  this  truly  mar- 
vellous concoction  is  Enutt's  Compound  Preparation  of  Hypo- 
phosphites,  &c,  &c." 
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Another  plan  that  appears  to  bo  widely  followed  is  to  announce 
that  the  advertiser  will  pay 

#i,ooo  REWARD  II 
for  any  case  of  catarrh  which  bo  fails  to  euro;  and  this,  as  Mr. 
Dent  observes,  is  a  perfectly  safe  oiler,  bearing  in  mind  that  no 
time  is  limited  by  the  advertiser  of  the  nostrum  within  which  the 
cure  is  to  bo  elected. 

Among  tbo  nostrums  tliat  have  achieved  commercially  tbo  great- 
est success  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  may  certainly  bo  reckoned 
Clarke's  Blood  Mixture.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  a  taking  name, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vendor  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine, and  tbe  extremely  vague  expression  "  blood-disease,"  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  tbo  humoral  pathologists,  was  some  sort 
of  warranty  to  the  proprietor  for  bis  sufficiently  plausible  title 
"Blood  Mixture.''  The  title  in  question  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
one,  and  has  often  been  infringed  and  pirated.  A  "  Blood 
Renovator"  and  a  "  Purifying  Mixture "  and  various  other  com- 
pounds have  beeu  sold  by  puny  imitators  bearing  the  name  of 
Clarke.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  solicitor  to  tbo  Trade-Mark 
Protection  Society  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  proprietor,  and  in 
every  case  the  pirate  was  defeated. 

The  little  book  which  accompanies  each  bottle  tells  us  that  the 
mixture  cleanses  and  clears  the  blood  from  all  impurities,  and  that 
for  scrofula,  scurvy,  skin  and  blood  diseases,  together  with  sores  of 
all  kinds,  it  is  a  never-failing  and  permanent  cure.  We  are  also 
informed  that  the  Blood  Mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
warranted  free  from  anything  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  con- 
stitution of  either  sex.  We  are  told  that  "the  blood  being  the 
source  from  which  our  systems  are  built  up,  and  from  which  we 
derive  our  mental  as  well  as  physical  capabilities,  it  is  important 
that  it  should  be  kept  pure!  If  it  contains  vile,  festering  poisons 
all  organic  functions  are  weakened  thereby,  and  settling  upon 
important  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  liver,  or  kidneys,  the  effect  is 
most  disastrous.  Hence  it  behoves  every  one  to  keep  their  blood 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  and  more  especially  at  the  spring 
and  fall  of  the  year.  No  matter  what  the  symptoms  may  be, 
the  real  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  all  diseases  is  bad  blood." 

"Cleanse  the  vitiated  blood  whenever  you  find  its  impurities 
bursting  through  the  skin;  cleanse  it  when  you  find  it  obstructed 
and  sluggish  in  the  veins;  cleanse  it  when  it  is  foul,  and  your 
feelings  will  tell  you  when  "  (for  "  cleanse  "  read  "  take  the  blood- 
mixture  ").  Then  follow  a  shower  of  testimonials,  which  prove, 
at  all  events,  that  faith  is  not  quite  dead  in  this  world.  "  After 
taking  three  i  is.  bottles  " ;  "1  had  seventeen  bottles";  "I  took 
nine  i  is.  bottles,"  tbe  sufferers  write.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
they  all  buy  I  is.  bottles,  they  all  persevere,  and  they  all  get  well. 
But  we  do  not  hear  much  about  the  patients  who  do  not  get  well, 
or  about  those  who  become  ill.  As  for  those  who  become  well, 
it  is  within  the  range  of  probability  that  the  dietary  "  to  be 
observed  whilst  tailing  Clarke's  World-famed  Blood  Mixture  "  has 
something  to  do  with  it. 

"  The  patient  must  abstain  from  pastry,  vinegar,  and  all  other 
acids,  spirituous  liquors,  and  highly-seasoned  dishes.  Vegetables 
of  all  kinds  may  be  taken  freely ;  ham,  bacon,  and  salt  food  and 
soups  once  a  day,  and  fresh  meat  twice.  In  all  ordinary  cases  one 
or  two  glasses  of  bitter  beer  may  be  taken  during  the  day,  but  in 
inflammatory  cases  beer  and  wine  must  not  be  taken." 

And  a  very  sensible  dietary  it  is.  It  is  wisely  insisted  on  upon 
the  label  which  the  bottle  bears,  and  is  thus  constantly  im- 
pressed upon  the  patient's  mind.  A  man  may  be  sufficiently 
adventurous  to  purchase  an  i  is.  bottle  and  take  its  contents,  but 
he  is  hardly  likely  to  disregard  the  wholesome  advice  that  is  being 
continually  thrust  in  front  of  him. 

The  active  ingredients  in  Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  are  tincture  of 
rjark  and  iodide  of  potassium — two  valuable  and  familiar  remedies. 
There  are  sixteen  doses  in  a  2s.  gd.  bottle,  and  the  amount  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  each  dose  is  large.  Of  course  the  action  of 
the  tincture  of  bark  is  purely  benignant,  hut  what  is  the  result  of 
continuous  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  ?  Let  us  quote  from  the 
article  lodism,  in  Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  some  of  the 
results  produced  by  the  continuous  administration  of  the  drug. 
It  is  only  just  to  say  that  certain  constitutions  and  cases  can  stand 
an  immense  quantity  of  it. 

_  "  I.  On  the  Nervous  System. — Mental  depression  and  diminu- 
tion of  muscular  energy  are  not  infrequently  noted  in  persons 
taking  iodide  of  potassium. 

"2.  On  Mucous  Membranes. — Much  mucous  irritation  is  oc- 
casionally observed  ;  conjunctivitis,  lacbrymation,  sneezing,  and 
running  from  the  nose,  frontal  headache  and  pufly  swelling  of  the 
eyelids,  closely  simulating  coryza,  being  the  most  common 
symptoms  of  iodism,  and  sometimes  following  a  single  small  or 
moderate  dose. 

_  "  3.  On  the  Skin.— The  eruption  produced  by  iodide  of  potas- 
sium has  recently  attracted  much  attention.  A  papular  and 
pustular  eruption,  resembling  acne,  and  occasionally  appearing  in 
so  great  profusion  as  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  small-pox,  is  not 
very  uncommon. 

"  4.  On  the  Nutritive  and  Glandular  Systems. — Patients  taking 
iodide  of  potassium  sometimes  complain  of  nausea,  anorexia,  and 
a  hitter  taste  in  the  mouth ;  but,  where  cachectic  symptoms 
supervene,  indicated  by  rapid  emaciation,  nervous  palpitation, 
insomnia,  and  hypochondriasis,  a  ravenous  desire  for  food  has  been 
observed." 

From  this  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  Clarke's  Blood  Mixture 
is  an  example  of  a  nostrum  containing  a  powerful  drug  which 


should  never  he  administered  unless  by  the  advice  of  an  export, 
and  the  reckless  sell-administration  of  which  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  lunsl  dangerous  results.    Iodide  of  potassium  is  not 

tbo  compound  with  which  a  wise  man  would  trifle,  or  try  experi- 
ments on  himself, 


NORWICH  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

TIHIE  musical  world  is  indebted  to  tho  city  of  Norwich  for 
•  •L  many  noteworthy  productions  since  tho  creation  of  its 
triennial  Festival  in  1824,  among  which  the  most  notable  have 
been  Mozart's  Redemption,  founded  upon  the  Requiem  ;  Spohr's 
('(deary  and  Fall  of  Babylon,  Bexlield's  Israel  Restored,  Pierson's 
Jerusalem,  Moliquo's  Abraham,  Benedict's  Undine,  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  and  St.  Cecilia;  Cowen's  St.  Ursula,  Burnett's  Harvest 
Festival,  Thomas's  Sun  Worshippers,  and,  finally,  in  the  programme 
of  1884  wo  find  Mackenzie's  Rose  of  Sharon  and  .Stanford's 
Elegiac  Ode.  It  has  now  become,  it  would  seem,  a  tradition  of 
the  Festival  to  give  at  least  one  novelty  per  season  ;  and  this  year, 
independently  of  famous  works  never  heard  in  Norwich,  the 
Festival  has  been  enriched  by  the  production  of  two  noteworthy 
oratorios  by  the  Italian  composers  Signori  Bottesini  ami  Mancinelli. 
Although  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  greatest  singers  of  the 
age  sang  at  the  Norwich  Festival,  the  company  this  year  included 
names  of  high  rank,  such  as  Mcne.  Albani  and  Messrs.  Santley, 
Lloyd,  and  Barton  MeGuckin.  To  these  may  be  added  one  or 
two  singers  whose  fame  in  oratorio  will  probably  date  from  this 
occasion,  such,  for  instance,  as  Miss  Lena  Little  and  Miss  Liza- 
Lehmann.  Miss  Annie  Marriott  and  that  excellent  contralto  Miss 
Hilda  Wilson  are  already  popular  at  the  various  Festivals,  and 
Mr.  Harrington  Foote  is  not  exactly  a  novice  in  the  branch  of  art 
in  which  he  is  likely  to  succeed.  Mr.  Charles  Wade,  Mr. 
J.  II.  Brockbank,  and  Mr.  Alec  Marsh  are  less  known,  but  each 
of  them  has  done  noteworthy  work  during  three  days  of  the 
Festival.  The  conductor  was  Mr.  Alberto  Randeggor,  and  the 
band  and  chorus  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  performers. 
With  such  an  excellent,  but  not  phenomenal,  company  failure  was 
impossible.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  review  the  performances 
of  such  well-known  works  as  Cherubim's  Fourth  Mass,  Sullivan's 
Golden  Legend,  The  Messiah,  and  even  Dvorak's  magnificent  Stabat 
Mater,  which  latter  work,  by  the  way,  received  an  exceptionally  hue 
interpretation.  The  first  of  the  two  Italian  oratorios,  The  Garden 
of  Olivet,  by  Signer  Bottesini,  was  given  in  St.  Andrews  Hall  last 
Wednesday  morning.  The  libretto  is  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  and 
the  subject,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  the  "Agony  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives."  Although  by  no  means  a  great  work,  this  oratorio  is  one 
which  commands  respect.  It  is  harmonious,  and  the  melodies 
introduced  graceful  and  flowing,  albeit  not  one  of  them  is 
strikingly  original.  Signor  Bottesini  evidently  starts  out  with  the 
intention  of  proving  himself  a  disciple  of  a  new  Italian  school, 
that  school  which  is  the  result  of  the  combined  influence  of 
Wagner  and  Verdi,  since  his  conversion,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  A'ida  and  Otello.  Unfortunately,  bis  temperament 
soon  leads  him  back  to  thoroughly  old-fashioned  Italian  ways,  and 
his  graceful  and  interesting  oratorios  resemble  a  number  of  those 
religious  productions  which,  unknown  in  England,  are  very 
familiar  to  those  who  have  attended  the  performances  which  are 
given  in  Lent  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova  in  Rome,  where,  by  tbe  way, 
St.  Philip  Neri  instituted  this  particular  form  of  what  might  be 
termed  sacred  amusement  (hence  its  name  oratorio)  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  order  to  attract  from  diversions  of  a  questionable 
character  the  young  men  whom  the  Oratorian  brethren  had  under- 
taken to  instruct.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
sacred  music  has  been  as  completely  abandoned  in  Italy  as  some 
seem  to  think.  On  the  contrary,  even  within  tbe  past  ten  years 
Rome  has  seen  some  excellent  oratorios  produced  in  her  numerous 
churches  and  ecclesiastical  establishments.  This  par  parenthese. 
To  return  to  Signor  Bottesini's  work.  It  is,  as  we  have  remarked, 
written  on  well-worn  linos,  and  is  a  sort  of  sacred  concert  con- 
sisting of  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and  quintets,  linked  together 
by  recitatives,  in  this  instance  allotted  to  the  contralto,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  narrative  form.  It  contains  some  graceful  melodies, 
is  very  carefully  orchestrated,  possesses  several  pretty  choruses,  and 
one  exceptionally  charming  contralto  aria,  "  Deliver  me,  oh  my 
God  !  "  and  an  almost  equally  good  solo  for  the  tenor,  "  Have  pitv 
upon  me,  oh  my  friends ! "  Both  of  these  were  extremely  weil 
sung,  respectively  by  Miss  Hilda  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  and 
much  applauded.  The  Garden  of  Olivet  is  probably  destined  to 
achieve  much  success  with  choral  societies,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
dillicult  music,  and  wherever  it  is  given  will  charm,  even  if  it  does 
not  create  much  enthusiasm. 

The  second  work  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  is  of  an  altogether  different  character.  Signor  Mancinelli, 
so  well  known  during  the  past  operatic  season  for  the  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  orchestra  at  Drury 
Lane,  possesses,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  stuff  of  which 
remarkable  composers  are  made.  He  has,  above  all  things,  that 
rare  quality — distinction ;  and  he  by  no  means  lacks  imagi- 
nation. He  has  chosen  for  bis  subject  the  famous  story 
of  Sennacherib  and  the  overthrow  of  his  host.  Dr.  Aldini, 
the  librettist,  who  has  furnished  him  the  Latin  words, 
doubtless  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  Church,  is  a  dis- 
ciple of  Carducci  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  distinction.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Talmud,  he  has  woven  into  the  Scriptural 
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narrative  a  number  of  dramatic  incidents,  one  of  which,  the  prin- 
cipal, concerns  the  patriotic  action  of  certain  Hebrew  maidens 
who  volunteered  to  go  into  the  enemy's  camp  and  plead  for  Jeru- 
salem, then  beleaguered  by  the  Assyrians.  The  wine  which  was 
forced  upon  them  was  turned  to  innocent  water,  and  their  "  per- 
fumed captors  ■  thrown  into  a  lethargy ;  so  that  the  excellent 
maidens  effected  their  escape  uninjured,  and  returned  to  their 
homes  as  stainless  as  they  went.  Isaiah  is  introduced  into  this 
story  as  a  sort  of  avenging  spirit,  denouncing  the  evil  deeds  of 
Sennacherib,  warning  hiui  of  the  horrible  fate  in  store  for  him, 
and  likewise  encouraging  Hezekiah  to  persevere  in  righteous- 
ness. The  plot  is  of  the  simplest  description  ;  but  it  is  rather 
unfortunate  that  the  Norwich  audience  was  not  permitted  to  hear 
it  in  Latin,  for  assuredly  never  was  anything  more  crude  and 
unfinished  than  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett's  translation.  It  is  as  literal 
as  the  funny  English  versions  of  the  old-fashioned  operas.  Such 
verses,  for  instance,  as  these  are  not  calculated  to  impress  one 
with  an  exalted  idea  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bennetts  inspiration.  "  Ye 
Gods  of  heaven  ! ;'  exclaims  Sennacherib  at  his  overthrow : — 

This  horror,  this  crashing — Say  what  means  it? 
So  I  fear. 

Ah,  me  !  what  a  shameful  word! 
Warriors,  awake  from  sleep  and  hasten ! 
Grasp  your  deadly  weapons  ; 
Sound  the  trumpets  through  the  camp. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Bennett's  translation,  although 
it  has  not,  of  course,  the  sonority  and  rich  rhythmic  measure  of  the 
Latin,  is  literal  enough  and,  what  is  more,  singable.    On  Wednes- 
day its  incongruities  were  successfully  veiled  by  the  admirable 
rendering  it  received  from  the  artists.    Sigrior  Mancinelli's  music 
amply  compensated  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  libretto.  There 
is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  describe  music,  and  the  introduction 
of  technical  terms,  though  they  may  display  erudition,  convey 
very  little  meaning  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  them. 
Therefore  let  us  at  once  declare  in  the  plainest  language  that 
Siiruor  Mancinelli's  is  a  distinctly  original  creation,  although  it 
certainly,  so  far  as  its  melodies  are  concerned,  reminds  us  of 
several  noteworthy  compositions  by  Wagner,  and  also,  especially 
in  the  choral  portions  where  the  harps  are  introduced,  of  Verdi's 
Aula.    In  this  case  it  is  useless  to  take  the  piano  score  of  this 
oratorio  and  try  to  form  any  conception  of  its  merits  from  a 
perusal  thereof.    It  demands  a  full  orchestra  and  an  excellent 
quintet  of  tenor,  bass,  baritone,  soprano,  and   contralto,  and 
more  than  ordinarily  efficient  choristers.    Under  these  circum- 
stances the  result  is  eminently  satisfactory.    Scarcely  a  single 
number  can  be  detached  from  the  score  and  sung  indepen- 
dently at  a  concert  or  in  a  drawing-room.    Indeed,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  duet  between  the  contralto  and   soprano,  there  is 
nothing  else  that  could  for  a  moment  interest  an  audience  who 
heard  it  as  an  excerpt,  but  when  listened  to  as  a  whole  it 
produces  a  profound  impression,  being  a  highly  imaginative 
and  thoroughly  conscientious  work.     The  preludes  throughout 
are  very  fine,  notably  strong  and  vigorous  being  the  one  illus- 
trating the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  host.    The  opening  pre- 
lude is  also  beautiful,  and  the  last  number,  when  peace  is  re- 
stored, and  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  seen  rising  over  the  towers 
and  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  virgins  return  processionally  from 
their  mission  on  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  their  de- 
livery and  that  of  the  Holy  City,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
solos  for  the  Prophet  and  for  Hezekiah  are  rather  monotonous, 
and  altogether  too  lengthy.    These  are  defects  which  Signor 
Mancinelli  will  doubtless  correct.   Indeed,  after  the  first  rehearsal 
he  altered  several  passages.    As  to  the  interpretation  of  both 
oratorios,  it  was,  all  things  considered,  admirable.    The  Norwich 
choristers  are  well  trained,  and  sing  in  excellent  tune  and  time. 
Where  delicacy  of  expression  is  required  they  are  beyond  praise  ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  their  voices  lack  volume,  and  what  is 
technically  called  "  attack."    Of  the  orchestra  there  is  nothing  but 
praise  to  be  recorded.    Mine.  Albani  seemed  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  role  of  Judith  in  Isaiah  with  something  like  enthu- 
siasm ;  and   sang  admirably.     Equally  excellent  in  the  same 
oratorio  was  Miss  Lena  Little,  and  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  saved 
the  part  of  Hezekiah  from  monotony  by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice 
and  his  excellent  phrasing.    To  Mr.  Barrington  Foote  was  allotted 
the  arduous  part  of  the  Prophet.    He  has  a  strong  bass  voice, 
but  it  has  not  the  requisite  volume  for  so  imposing  a  cha- 
racter.   One  could  not  help  imagining  what  Lablache  or  Formes 
would  have  made  of  such  a  part.    This  is  not  to  the  discredit, 
however,  of  Mr.  Barrington  Foote,  who  declaimed  his  inter- 
minable  speeches  with  remarkable  variety  of  intonation  and 
■with  genuine  dramatic  feeling.     Sennacherib  has  one  song  of 
exceeding  difficulty  to  sing,  and  Mr.  Alec  Marsh,  who  has  a 
capital  baritone  voice,  rendered  it  with  a  skill  deserving  of  great 
praise.    In  The  Garden  of  Olivet  the  part  of  the  Redeemer  was 
sustained  by  Mr.  Santloy  with   truly   devotional  feeling  and 
a  perfect  sense  of  the  sublimity  of  the;  character  entrusted  to  him. 
Nothing  finer  can  well  bo  imagined  than  his  noble  declamation 
and  the  perfect  repose  and  grandeur  of  his  maimer.    Miss  Annie 
Marriott,  who  has  a  very  fine  soprano  voice,  but  unfortunately 
does  not  pronounce  her  words  well,  saved  many  passages  in  which 
the    female    choristers    lacked    volume    by    the    purity  and 
admirable  sustaining  power  of  her  high  notes.     Miss  Hilda 
Wilson  also  lent  valuable  assistance  by  the  simplicity  of  her 
declamation  and  the  rich  quality  of  her  voice.    As  to  Mr.  Lloyd, 
his  tenor  solo  was  perfectly  sung,  and  throughout  the  entiro 
Festival  he  has  given  proofs  of  being  an  artist  of  the  first  qualify. 


Miss  Liza  Lehmann  distinguished  herself  by  the  charming  grace 
with  which  she  sang  the  music  allotted  to  her  in  The  Garden  of 
Olivet,  and  especially  for  her  delightful  singing  of  the  soprano 
part  in  St.  Saens's  setting  of  the  iSth  Psalm.  Beyond  these  two 
oratorios  nothing  absolutely  new  has  been  produced  here,  unless 
indeed  it  be  a  song  by  Gounod,  entitled  "  The  Holy  Vision,"  which, 
by  the  way,  is  only  an  old  baritone  romance  vamped  up  for  tenor, 
and  Mr.  Prout's  "  Judith,"  a  not  very  effective  aria. 


BIRCH  AND  BEECH. 

YE  learned  in  the  lore  of  speech, 
What's  this  to-do  with  Birch  and  Beech  ? 

"  Shall  we  agree  with  Mr.  Sayce 
That  o'er  the  Aryan  dwelling-place 
We'd  find,  if  we  made  careful  search, 
The  golden  tresses  of  the  Birch  ; 
Or  doth  Herr  Penka  wiser  teach, 
"We'd  find  more  probably  the  Beech — 
And  Aryans,  run  to  earth  at  last, 
Below  its  branches  munching  mast  ? 
And  is  it  Beech  or  is  it  Birch 
That  never  does  grow  east  of  Kertch, 
And  was  it  rods  of  Birch  or  Beech 
That  Aryan  elders  used  to  teach 
The  little  Aryans  how  to  quote 
The  Vedas  right,  and  get  by  rote  ?  " 

Thus  cried  the  learned,  ill  at  ease, 
And  up  imaginary  trees, 
With  all  their  doctrines  in  the  lurch 
Through  this  dispute  of  Beech  and  Birch. 

Both  sages  now  one  doctrine  preach  ; 

Where  Sayce  said  "  Birch  "  he  now  says  "  Beech/' 

And  Penka 'd  sooner  rob  a  church 

Than  give  to  Beech  the  place  of  Birch. 

Both  mean — there's  little  in  a  namo — 

That  from  the  North  the  Aryan  came ; 

No  more  need  men  fair  paper  smirch 

AVith  fighting  over  Beech  and  Birch. 


REVIEWS. 


MONEYLENDERS  IN  THE  PUNJAB.* 

THE  author  of  this  work  is  favourably  known  by  two  works, 
published  in  1876  and  1879  respectively.  In  Bannu,  or  our 
Afghan  Frontier,  he  gave  us  an  account  of  the  Revenue  Settlement 
of  a  primitive  district  and  a  selection  of  entertaining  proverbs 
from  the  Pushtoo  language.  In  David  Leslie  we  had  a  novel 
made  up  of  station  life  and  border  warfare,  lively  and  well 
written,  but  with  more  tragic  occurrences  than  were  necessary  to 
make  the  story  go  off.  In  his  present  work  Mr.  Thorburn  takes 
up  two  or  three  of  those  extremely  serious  problems  which  must 
grow  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  and  which,  if  once 
admitted,  must  be  boldly  faced  and  met.  It  is  that  old  familiar 
story  of  New  Men  and  Old  Acres.  Is  it  true,  for  instance, 
that  ancient  proprietors  are  losing  their  rights  owing  to  im- 
providence and  indebtedness?  Is  their  land  now  grabbed  by 
cunning  usurers  who  take  advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  the 
tenants,  and  cleverly  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  our  Courts 
and  our  laws  for  their  own  selfish  ends  ?  Does  our  system  of 
Settlement  and  payment  of  revenue,  however  excellent  in  many 
respects,  tend  to  accelerate  or  to  retard  changes  in  ownership  ? 
And  are  they  the  sort  of  changes  which  our  best  administrators, 
Thomason  in  one  province,  Munro  in  another,  and  the  Lawrences 
and  their  school  in  the  Punjab,  would  have  considered  desir- 
able ?  To  several  of  these  questions  Mr.  Thorburn  returns  a  not 
very  favourable  reply.  That  he  speaks  from  knowledge  of  the 
vernacular  and  from  a  minute  and  long  acquaintance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people ;  that  he  can  interpret  their  proclivities, 
their  prayers  lor  ease  and  non-interference ;  and  that  he  does 
not  talk  vaguely  about  their  "  aspirations,"  their  "  struggles  to  be 
free,"  and  their  indescribable  "  yearnings  for  self-government  "  ; 
that  to  attain  this  confident  knowledge  he  has  spent  months  every 
year  under  canvas,  adjusting  boundaries,  settling  disputes,  appor- 
tioning burdens,  and  recognizing  privileges  and  exemptions ;  and 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  suggest  amendments  in  our  revenue 
legislation  which  authorities  at  head-quarters  may  or  may  not 
accept,  is  undeniable.  We  are  again  confronted  with  the  different 
views  taken  by  men  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretariat  and  by 
men  who  have  studied  native  life  in  the  bazaar,  at  the  well,  and 
in  the  plains  where  a  scanty  rainfall  is  supplemented  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Indus  and  the  Jheluni  or  by  countless  little 

'  Musulmana  and  Moneylenders  in  the  Punjab.  By  S.  S.  Thorburn, 
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channels  entirely  of  native,  contrivance.  Very  likely  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  different  schools  would  be  nil  tho  butter  for  a 
little  mutual  contact  und  interchange  of  thought.  The  eminent 
officials,  whom  Mr.  Thorlmrn  credits  with  ''scholarly  ability" 
rather  thau  "practical  knowledge,"  would  bo  benefited  by  six 
months  under  canvas.  Enlarged  views  resulting  from  a  com- 
parison of  dill'erent  systems  and  from  the  recognition  of  Imperial 
necessities  would  alter  tho  rigidity  sometimes  observable  in  a 
Settlement  oilicor  who  is  ablo  to  correct  an  error  in  the  papers  of 
a  Putwari  or  pounco  on  a  llaw  in  tho  lodger  of  a  grasping  and 
usurious  Bunniah. 

Mr.  Thorburn  begins  with  a  concise  and  accurate  account 
of  the  population  of  the  Punjab  Province,  which  he  divides 
roughly  into  three  parts.  In  this  he  has  been  doubtless  aided  by 
the  valuable  stock  of  materials  acquired  in  the  recent  Census. 
There  is  the  Central  part,  comprising  nine  districts,  fertile,  popu- 
lous, and  now  fairly  secured  against  famine.  In  this  portion  the 
Mahommedans  in  number  about  equal  the  Sikhs  and  Hindus 
combined.  The  Eastern  portion  has  eight  districts,  lies  near  to 
tho  Himalayas,  and  includes  some  hill  tracts.  Here  the  Hindus 
outnumber  the  Sikhs  and  Mahommedans  by  three  to  one.  The 
Western  Punjab  includes  a  large  space  from  Jhelum  to  our  frontier 
across  the  Indus  and  to  the  native  feudatory  State  of  Bahawulpur 
in  the  south.  It  is  the  stronghold  of  Mahommedanism,  and  in 
some  rural  districts  Mussalmans  form  the  whole  population.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities  on  national  character,  the  Hindu  is 
thrifty,  quiet,  and  contented.  He  desires  nothing  more  than  to 
marry  his  daughters  at  an  early  age  and  to  be  left  alone.  The 
Sikh  Jat  is  independent,  brave,  and  manly.  From  a  splendid 
soldier  he  has  been  transformed  into  a  splendid  agriculturist.  The 
Mussulman  is  proud  and  easily  roused  to  fanaticism  ;  a  good  hand 
with  the  sword  and  the  matchlock,  and  a  very  bad  one  with  the 
weeding-spud  and  the  plough.  It  is  amongst  these  Mahomtnedans 
that  the  largest  portion  of  Mr.  Thorburn's  experience  has  been 
acquired,  and  it  is  for  them  and  the  agricultural  classes  generally 
that  he  feels  most  sympathy.  He  is  no  doubt  correct  in  affirming 
that  under  the  old  Sikh  system  of  Runjit  Sing  the  cultivator  did 
not  often  get  into  debt.  But  this  was  simply  because  he  had 
neither  credit  nor  stock  to  pledge.  The  revenue  was  collected  in 
kind  by  local  chiefs  or  by  competing  farmers,  who  left  the  peasant 
just  enough  seed  to  live  on  and  cultivate  his  land.  No  one  would  lend 
to  a  peasant  who  had  no  ostensible  means  beyond  the  barest  margin 
of  subsistence.  With  British  peace  and  progress  this  was  very  soon 
changed.  No  longer  liable  to  see  his  household  burned,  his  crop 
harried,  and  his  protests  met  by  fire  and  sword,  the  cultivator 
found  village  bankers  quite  ready  to  make  him  advances  on  his 
bond.  Money  was  forthcoming  if  he  wanted  to  marry  a  daughter, 
to  feast  his  friends  at  a  sacrificial  supper  or  funeral,  and  to  touch 
some  hard  cash  in  anticipation  of  the  next  harvest.  At  first  the 
usurer  is  not  seen.  He  is  only  the  adviser  or  friend.  But  when 
payments  are  delayed  and  bonds  are  renewed  by  the  simple-minded 
villager  harsher  terms  are  imposed.  The  short  intelligible  code  of 
procedure,  completed  in  part  if  not  entirely  by  Sir  R.  Temple 
soon  after  annexation,  has  given  way  to  elaborate  and  highly- 
wrought  Acts,  and  to  a  Chief  Court  only  one  step  lower  than  the 
High  Courts  of  Justice  of  our  older  provinces.  This  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  irruption  of  pleaders,  a  sort  of  cross  between  an  attorney 
and  a  barrister,  and  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  civil  suits. 
No  more  easy  adjustments  of  accounts  in  the  open  space  under  the 
village  trees,  where  the  English  ollicer  brushed  aside  technicalities, 
extracted  truth  from  the  speech,  hesitation,  or  silence  of  some 
half-dozen  untutored  witnesses,  and  ensured  the  acquiescence  of 
the  bystanders  by  a  clear,  sharp,  and  summary  decree.  The  native 
pleader  now  has  his  emissaries  to  tout  for  clients,  and  if  Haro 
Lall,  banker  of  the  bazaar  of  Pothipur,  has  enlisted  the  services 
of  a  sharp  advocate,  Rai  Gopal,  the  industrious  peasant,  when 
sued  on  his  registered  bond,  is  compelled  to  do  the  same.  Liti- 
gation becomes  a  fashion  ;  proceedings  are  spun  out ;  appeals 
increase  new  civil  courts  are  established;  impecunious  or  pro- 
digal Ryots  are  encouraged  to  pledge  their  capital ;  and  the 
result  is  that  some  officials  declare  the  number  of  indebted  pro- 
prietors to  vary  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  Others  say  that  the 
number  of  unembarrassed  landholders  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers,  and  most  seem  to  think  that  the  dominant,  the  indus- 
trious, and  the  respectable  classes  are  gradually  but  surely  being 
ground  down  or  supplanted  by  a  race  of  money-grubbers,  who  are 
known  through  a  large  portion  of  the  province  by  the  opprobrious 
term  of  Kirar9. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  It  is  undeniable 
that  peace  prevails  over  the  province,  that  the  revenue  is  collected 
in  money  and  not  in  kind,  and  without  harshness  ;  while  a  poli- 
tical economist  might  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  created  such  a  thing  as  real  or  immovable  property  on  which 
money  can  be  raised,  and  which,  without  legislative  interference, 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  brings  new  blood  into  a  village,  and,  as 
Sydney  Smith  humorously  remarked  about  pepper,  "  explains  the 
objects  of  commerce,  and  justifies  the  industry  of  man."  But  it 
is  as  certain  that  there  can  be  no  more  fatal  error  than  to  apply 
English  rhaxims  in  all  their  stiffness  to  Oriental  society,  and  that 
measures  introduced  with  the  most  genuine  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  revenue  and  the  people  do  sometimes  produce  the  most  un- 
toward ana  queer  results.  It  certainly  cannot  be  the  wish  of  any 
Indian  statesman  to  put  down  anarchy  and  misrule,  in  order  that 
forty  thousand  oily  Bunniahs  should  trade  on  the  ignorance  and 
encroach  on\the  rights  of  some  six  millions  of  active  but  dull- 
witted  peasanVry  for  whom  we  are  always  boasting  that  our  rule 


oxists.  And  no  one  can  question  Mr.  Thorburn's  intimate  know- 
ledge of  tho  subject  and  real  sympathy  with  the  masses. 

W  hen  wo  como  to  remedies,  they  aro  not  so  easy  as  thoy  might 
seem.  The  author  is  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  abuses  can 
be  removed  if  the  Viceroy  will  only  issuo  a  splendid  Proclamation 
or  get  his  Council  to  "  pass  a  law."  The  proposed  Act,  we  observe, 
in  similar  cases  is  always  to  bo  simple  in  tho  preamble,  sharp  in  its 
sections,  and  summary  in  its  effect.  But  somehow  it  generally 
fails.  Mr.  Thorburn  thinks  that  the  law  of  limitation  is  too  st  rict. 
It  was  once,  for  simple  debts,  lixed  at  twelve  years,  and  it  has 
been  reduced  to  six  years  for  debts  on  registered  bonds  and  to 
three  for  unsecured  debts.  He  would  enlarge  tho  time,  and  here, 
wo  think,  he  mistakes  his  remedy.  Nothing  ia  gained  for  justice 
in  the  East  by  procrastination  in  bringing  a  suit.  Ink  fades; 
papers  are  lost,  worm-eaten,  or  burnt  when  the  bazaar  takes  lire, 
as  it  does  about  once  a  year;  the  temptation  to  supplement  a 
deficiency  in  evidence,  written  or  oral,  by  fresh  witnesses  and  fresh 
deeds  is  too  strong  for  the  moneylender  ;  and  the  day  of  reckoning 
makes  it  worse  for  the  debtor  if  delayed.  Other  suggestions  are 
more  to  the  point.  Cattle  used  for  the  plough  or  for  working 
wells  as  well  as  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  exempt  from 
attachment  in  execution  of  a  decree.  To  this  the  author  would 
add  grain  and  straw  sufficient  to  keep  the  cultivator  till  the  ensu- 
ing harvest,  and  there  are,  in  most  provinces,  two  harvests  in  the 
year.  Then  iuiprisonWnt  should  only  be  enforced  against  dishonest 
judgment-debtors,  and  for  a  limited  period.  This  reform,  however, 
would  not  be  much  of  a  remedy,  for  the  statistics  given  prove  that 
only  eleven  per  cent,  of  persons  arrested  in  execution  of  decrees 
were  sent  to  the  civil  gaol.  The  judgment-holder,  be  it  remem- 
bered, has  to  make  his  debtor  some  allowance  while  in  prison,  and 
no  Oriental  likes  to  feed  his  enemy,  however  he  may  hate  him. 
Mr.  Thorburn  very  properly  finds  fault  with  the  rough  and  careless 
way  in  which  Bunniahs  keep  their  accounts.  They  ought  to  have 
three  sets  of  books,  the  day-book,  the  ledger,  and  the  cash-balance 
account.  Usually  they  keep  only  two,  in  loosely-stitched  sheets 
capable  of  any  amount  of  interpolation.  But  whether  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  paternal  Government  to  prepare  and  print  proper  forms  of  account 
and  to  offer  them  for  sale  at  cost  price  may,  even  in  these  days  of 
parental  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  be  open  to  doubt. 
A  provision  for  more  compulsion  in  the  case  of  registration  of 
deeds  is  much  less  questionable.  As  the  law  stands,  the  registra- 
tion of  deeds  affecting  immovable  property  is  compulsory,  but 
only  when  the  amount  is  more  than  one  hundred  rupees.  In 
most  other  cases  registration  is  optional.  As  the  process  is  9hort 
and  inexpensive,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  enforced 
generally  as  it  has  been  in  the  excellent  Act  for  the  Relief  of 
Ryots  in  the  Deccan.  The  last  suggestion  is  that  in  simple  cases 
for  debts,  rent,  and  the  like,  litigants  should  be  left  to  bring  their 
own  cases  into  court,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  employ  counsel. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  howl  that  would  come  from  the  "  educated 
native,"  and  the  cry  about  "  retrograde  legislation,"  if  Vakeels  and 
Mukhtars  were  not  permitted  to  talk  by  the  hour  in  trumpery 
suits,  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  reverting  to  the  patriarchal 
mode  of  settling  cases.  But  it  might  be  possible  to  demand  more 
strict  tests  of  character  and  ability  from  pleaders,  and  to  limit  the 
scale  of  fees  in  petty  actions  so  as  to  lessen  the  temptation  to  take 
them  up. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  book  of  which  the  bulk  is  no  indication 
of  the  amount  of  labour  and  experience  necessary  to  write  it.  An 
imperfect  knowledge  of  one-quarter  of  the  facts  compressed  into 
less  than  two  hundred  pages  would  enable  an  ubiquitous  M.P.  to 
write  three  volumes  and  a  dozen  magazine  articles,  and  to  make 
speeches  averaging  monthly  at  least  live  columns  of  the  Times. 
Mr.  Thorburn's  modest  and  sensible  production  is  illustrated  in 
several  respects  by  a  Report  or  Blue-Book  published  on  a  pro- 
vince very  unlike  the  Punjab,  either  as  regards  climate,  culti- 
vation, the  settlement  of  the  revenue,  or  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  Registration  Department  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
has  now  attained  to  most  respectable  dimensions.  We  learn  that 
there  are  nearly  three  hundred  offices  at  which  all  sorts  of  docu- 
ments can  be  registered.  The  net  receipts  have  reached  the  decent 
total  of  four  lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees.  In  nearly  every  district 
there  was  a  good  balance  to  the  credit  of  Government  after  pay- 
ment of  all  expenses.  As  may  be  anticipated,  the  deeds  presented 
for  registration  are  more  varied  and  complicated  in  a  country 
which  has  been  governed  by  us  for  more  than  a  century  than  they 
can  be  in  the  Punjab.  We  find  deeds  of  sale,  of  mortgage,  of 
leases  perpetual  and  temporary,  of  wills,  and  of  bonds  and  similar 
obligations,  numbering  more  than  700,000.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  theso  concern  immovable  property,  and  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  deeds  of  which  the  registration  is  optional.  We  further 
gather  that  in  Bengal,  our  oldest  and  richest  province,  landed  pro- 
perty is  changing  hands  partly  owing  to  natural  and  economic 
causes.  Zemindars  purchase  shares  in  estates  whether  liable  to 
or  exempt  from  the  payment  of  revenue.  Small  Talukdars  and 
under-tenants  freely  buy  sub-infeudations ;  Rvots,  that  is  to  say 
the  actual  tenant  proprietors  or  occupants  with  certain  rights, 
compete  freely  for  plots  exempted  from  revenue,  and  their  pur- 
chases outnumber  those  of  Zemindars  and  Mahajans  or  bankers, 
combined.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  purely  agricultural 
classes  are  not  parting  with  their  interests  in  the  soil,  and  that 
they  borrow  money  freely,  not  under  poverty  or  pressure,  but  for 
investment  in  cultivation  and  trade,  and  even  for  unproductive 
expenditure.  A  record  of  similar  gratifying  progress  in  the 
Punjab  cannot  be  expected  for  some  years.  The  Gaugetic  Delta 
has  a  soil  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  the  Bengali  Zemindar, 
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the  Mahajau,  the  under-tenant  or  cultivator,  are  all  fully  aware 
of  their  own  position,  while  the  last-named  class  is  able  to  defend 
its  own  rights.  The  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  distinctly 
records  an  opinion  that  Ryots  are  large  buyers  of  holdings  with 
rights  of  occupancy,  and  that  the  transfer  of  these  iuterests  has 
been  regarded  as  customary  and  common  in  most  parts  of  Bengal 
Proper,  lie  might  have  added  that  these  sales  are  ell'ected  without 
robbing  the  Zemindar. 


NOVELS.* 

TIIE  earnest  novel  is  Dot  the  popular  novel  of  our  day.  Sen- 
sational stories  and  realistic  stories  have  no  quality  of 
earnestness  about  them,  though  they  may  be  noisy  and  hard  ;  and 
a  touch  of  strenuous  aspiration  would  be  ruin  to  the  "  flirtatious  " 
type.  Perhaps,  then,  Caster  11 :  a  Paradox  may  be  too  str.iined, 
too  full  of  the  stress  of  conflicting  feeling,  pitched  in  too  high  a 
key  for  the  general  reader.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  story,  and 
deserves  attention.  Some  people  will  unfairly  say  it  is  an  imi- 
tation of  George  Eliot.  It  is  not  so,  more  than  any  story  of 
human  experience  written  out  of  intense  interest  iu  the  inward 
struggles  of  a  mans  nature  and  strong  religious  impressions 
may  be  said  to  be.  It  is  true  that  the  writer  has  caught  here 
and  there  tricks  of  George  Eliot's  manner — phrases  adjusted 
with  conscious  cleverness,  and  little  sententious  summings- 
up  of  character  and  emotion ;  but  the  gist  of  the  story  is 
out  of  his  own  mind,  and  his  faults  as  well  as  his  merits 
are  his  own.  If  we  are  forced  now  and  then  to  remember 
the  author  of  Adam  Bede,  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
■writer  of  Caswell;  for  more  than  magnificent  style  and  breadth 
of  constructive  power,  and  profound  insight  are  wantiug  to  put 
the  two  works  on  a  level.  Humour  is  wanting.  The  touches  of 
ironical  description  to  be  found  scattered  about  in  the  story  of 
John  Caswell  are  pleasant,  but  they  are  insufficient.  A  keen  sen=e 
of  the  incongruous  and  of  the  humour  of  it  is  as  needful  to  the 
artist  drawing  men  and  women  with  the  pen  as  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  to  him  who  holds  the  paint-brush.  Some  lack  of  this 
renders  the  tone  of  Caswell  too  heavy.  The  story  of  a  soul 
struggling  through  the  sloughs  of  selfishness  and  sin  towards  the 
heights,  stumbling,  falling,  mistaking  the  way  and  following  stray 
will  o'  the  wisps  and  false  guides,  haunted  throughout  with  the 
restless  longing  for  the  light  even  when  plunging  deeper  into  the 
abyss  must  necessarily  be  a  picture  full  of  dark  shades.  This  is  the 
story  of  Caswell,  and  the  strain  and  stress  of  it  oppress  the  attention 
even  in  the  interest  with  which  we  follow  it.  The  religious  sentiment 
which  is  the  leading  purpose  of  the  book  has  an  ell'ect  of  gloom 
from  lack  of  relief.  Caswell's  life  is  a  sustained  defeat;  a  "  para- 
dox "  in  that  his  ultimate  and  only  apparent  gain  is  his  utter  earthly 
loss.  The  creed  of  the  devotees  of  Zion  Chapel  leads  to  repulsive 
conclusions.  Mrs.  Rayner,  the  saint  of  the  community,  accepts 
the  reprobation  of  her  daughter  Delilah  as  the  Divine  decree  with 
pious  acquiescence.  George  Sampson,  the  young  prophet,  is  led 
so  far  from  charity  by  his  religion  and  his  love  combined  that  he 
ends  as  a  malignant  wretch.  Lilian,  innocent  and  good,  is  not 
without  a  touch  of  Pharisaism  in  her  purity.  Delilah,  with  her 
sinful  heart  in  her  beautiful  body,  is  unredeemable,  and  her  death 
is  a  scene  of  horror.  Too  little  of  grace  and  tenderness  enters  into 
the  author's  view  of  life.  He  is  not  deficient  in  satirical  de- 
scription. The  society  of  Linford,  the  great  provincial  manufac- 
turing centre,  is  amusingly  touched  oil',  and  Esther  Branston, 
daughter  of  the  Mayor  and  "  leading  young  lady"  of  the  town,  is 
drawn  with  great  truth  and  cleverness.  In  this  character,  as  in 
those  of  the  two  Ritualists,  layman  and  clergyman,  there  is  a 
want  of  artistic  finish  and  coherence  which  impairs  the  effect  on 
the  story  they  should  have,  and  are  meant  by  the  author  to  have. 
They  want  better  focussing.  The  novel  as  a  whole  is  more  power- 
ful than  beautiful.    But  the  elements  of  power  are  very  marked. 

Mrs.  Edward  Kennard's  name,  and  the  title,  A  Real  Good 
Thing,  sufficiently  indicate  the  sort  of  story  we  are  to  expect.  A 
"  parcel  of  holes  sewn  together  "  made  up  the  Irishman's  coat,  and 
a  number  of  "  runs '' described  at  more  or  less  length,  constitute 
Mrs.  Kennard's  novel.  For  lovers  of  horses  and  horsey  conversa- 
tion, and  hunting  and  hunting  incident,  no  novel  could  be  better 
constituted  than  one  on  such  a  system.  The  best  of  it  is  (for  the 
author)  that  no  variety  of  incident,  or  even  of  conversation,  is 
needed.  The  same  things  told  and  written  over  and  over  again 
satisfy.  Hunting  descriptions  are  always  fresh,  like  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  young  love,  and  the  morning  paper.  There  is  a 
scale,  of  course,  even  in  sporting  novels,  and  Mrs.  Kennard's  may 
not  be  in  the  first  flight,  like  her  favourite  heroines  at  the  big 
fences;  but  they  are  bright,  good-humoured,  and  readable.  If 
the  horses  seem  occasionally  rather  more  interesting,  intelligent, 
and  well-bred  than  their  riders,  that  is  no  deviation  from  the 
scope  of  the  sporting  novel. 

No  one  who  wants  in  an  easy  way  to  learn  a  good  deal  about 
the  island  of  Java,  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  flowers,  and  fruits  of 
that  tropical  region,  and  the  domestic  manners  and  customs  of 
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the  Javanese  at  home  can  do  better  than  send  for  A  Princess  of 
Java.  It  is  a  novel :  but  as  a  novel  it  is  naught.  It  is  as  a  brightly- 
written  handbook  to  the  sceuery,  vegetation,  colour,  animal  life, 
native  ways,  dress,  and  demeanour  of  Java  and  the  Javauese  that 
it  has  its  value.  Mrs.  Iligginson  has  a  leeling  for  natural  beauty 
and  a  power  of  minute  graphic  description  which  admirably  fit 
her  for  the  task  of  bringing  strange  and  lovely  scenes  before  the 
imagination.  She  has  also  a  great  appreciation  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Eastern  races,  and  a  reverent  respect  lor  their  traditions 
and  hereditary  usages.  Her  use  of  English  words  is  at  times 
open  to  criticism ;  Mrs.  Iligginson  is  an  American ;  but  her 
Javanese  vocabulary  is  copious,  and  she  gives  her  readers 
the  benefit  of  it,  a  little  to  their  bewilderment.  The  accounts 
given  in  this  book  of  the  gorgeous  flowers,  trees,  and  forests, 
delicious  streams,  natural  baths,  and  exquisite  scenery  to  be  found 
amongst  the  volcanic  mountains  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
Java  are  enough  to  send  every  one  off  at  once  to  Mr.  Cook  for 
passages,  did  not  the  snakes  and  lizards  and  other  creeping  and 
venomous  things  turn  the  balance  a  little.  The  author  is  admi- 
rable in  her  descriptions  of  the  animals  and  birds.  She  writes  of 
them  as  one  only  could  who  understands  aud  loves  them. 

Lady  Grace  and  two  or  three  other  short  stories,  which  make  up 
three  volumes,  are  presumably  pieces  left  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  published.  There  is  no  reference  to 
their  previous  appearance.  The  care  aud  retrospective  sense  of 
value  caused  by  death  give  them  an  interest  which  intrinsically 
they  cannot  be  said  to  possess.  They  are  not,  to  judge  from 
internal  evidence,  early  scraps  of  fiction  thrown  aside  for  larger 
undertakings.  They  are  in  Mrs.  Wood's  later  manner ;  full  of 
kindly  garrulity  and  of  the  references  to  old  times  and  old 
fashions,  and  the  better  manners  of  an  earlier  generation  which 
grow  on  men  and  women  with  increase  of  years.  Those — and  they 
are  many — who  like  Mrs.  Wood's  novels  will  find  much  of  her 
usual  vein  and  method  in  these  brief  passages. 


THE  SACRED  KURRAL.* 

TIIE  curious  name  of  this  work  by  no  means  affords  any  clue  to 
the  interesting  matter  which  it  contains.  The  mind  wonders 
whether  Kurral  may  mean  a  temple,  a  race,  a  tree,  or  a  mountain. 
It  is  none  of  these.  Kurral  means  anything  short ;  it  comes  (per- 
haps) from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  "  curtus" ;  it  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  couplet,  the  shortest  species  of  stanza  in  the  Tamil 
language,  a  tongue  which  is  spoken  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  name  of  "  Kurral  " 
is  applied  to  a  poem  of  2,660  lines  written  by  Tiru-Valluvar,  the 
weaver  of  Mayilapur.  But  Tiru-Valluvar  is  as  little  a  name  for 
a  mau  as  Kurral  for  a  book,  and  the  Frenchman  Ariel  properly 
describes  the  work  as  "  Ce  livre  sans  nom  par  un  autre  sans  uom." 
Dr.  Pope  has  done  a  valuable  service  to  literature  in  re-introducing 
to  Englishmen  one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  moral 
aphorisms  which  has  ever  seen  the  light.  We  can  feel  little 
surprise  that  when  he  first  came  across  the  book,  in  1840,  it  stirred 
in  him  an  enthusiasm  for  the  great  Tamil  poet  which  has  been 
"  an  important  factor  in  his  life."  The  way  in  which  the  trans- 
lation has  been  made  shows  that  the  work  has  been  a  labour  of 
love.  The  Tamil  text  and  the  English  translation  are  side  by 
side,  and  in  notes  is  the  Latin  translation  made  by  the  famous 
Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Beschi,  early  in  the  last  century,  and 
still  preserved  in  the  India  Office.  Dr.  Pope  is  fairly  safe  from 
criticism  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  translation  from  the  Tamil,  a 
tongue  with  which  the  British  public  are  not  well  acquainted  ; 
but,  by  giving  us  Beschi's  translation,  he  enables  us  to  judge  how 
conscientiously  he  has  done  his  work,  and  by  also  giving  Ellis's 
translation  into  English  verse  we  are  supplied  with  a  standard 
by  which  the  poetical  difficulties  may  be  estimated.  A  Tamil 
Grammar,  a  Lexicon,  and  Concordance  give  additional  proof  of 
the  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Pope's  work. 

Most  people  will  ask  "Who  was  the  nameless  author  (Tiru- 
Valluvar),  and  what  is  his  nameless  work  (the  Kurral)  ?  "  Aa 
usual  with  any  great  work  coming  from  antiquity,  little  or  nothing 
is  known  of  the  author.  The  meaning  of  his  name  is  the  Sacred 
Devotee.  He  was  a  weaver,  of  a  very  low  caste ;  he  lived  at  St. 
Thome,  or  Mayilapur,  near  Madras,  where  St.  Thomas  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preached  and  to  have  been  martyred,  and  where  a 
Christian  community  has  existed  since  the  earliest  times.  He  had 
a  friend,  the  captain  of  a  small  vessel.  Dr.  Pope  believes  that  he 
lived  between  800  and  1000  a.d.,  but  the  evidence  as  to  the 
authorship  and  to  the  date  of  writing  is  of  the  weakest  character 
possible. 

The  poet,  like  St.  Peter,  was  a  married  man  ;  and,  unlike 
Socrates,  was  blessed  with  a  most  obedient  wife.  At  his  bidding 
she  boiled  sand  as  though  it  were  rice,  and  lo!  it  became  rice.  On 
a  stranger  asking  the  poet  which  were  better,  domestic  life  or 
asceticism,  the  poet  called  for  his  wife,  who  came  instanter,  leav- 
ing her  bucket  hanging  midway  in  the  well — from  wbich  the 
stranger  might  infer  that  domestic  life  was  better  than  asceticism. 
At  her  husband's  bidding  she  brought  a  candle  into  the  broad 
daylight  to  look  for  a  fallen  shuttle,  and  she  fanned  colcl  rice  when 
he  said  that  it  burnt  his  mouth.  She  never  questioned  his  orders, 
however  foolish.    These  anecdotes  tell  us  little  of  Tiru-Valluvar, 

*  The  Sacred  Km  ml  of  Tiru-Vctlluvar-Ndyanar,  With-  Introduction, 
Grammar,  Translation,  Note*,  Lexicon,  and  Concordance^  toy  the  Rev. 
G.  U.  Rope,  M.A.,  D.D.    London  :  W.  H.  Allcu  &  Co. 
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gave  that  he  had  every  justification  for  putting  domestic  virtues 
in  tlm  forefront,  and  lor  preferring  tlu>  domestic,  form  of  existence. 
Perhaps,  if  more  women  were  like  Yaeuki,  men  would  bo  rather 
fonder  of  domesticity. 

It  sliould  bo  noticed  of  the  First  Hook-  (on  Virtue)  that  theology 
forms  no  part  of  the  general  subject ;  and,  save  in  the  first  chapter, 
there  is  hardly  an  allusion  to  (iod.  He  is  compared  to  the  letter 
A,  as  the  first  of  things.  One  naturally  at  once  thinks  of  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  Christianity;  but  tho  Holy  One  in  the 
Bhagnvadgihi,  a  work  which  has  not  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
have  a  Christian  origin,  says  of  I  limself,  "  I  am  the  letter  A  among 
letters."  This  curious  circumstance  should  deter  us  from  attri- 
buting other  coincidences  in  thought  to  an  otherwise  unproved 
Christian  origin.  The  Deity  is  described  in  tho  purest  spirit  of 
Monotheism  as  eternal,  omniscient,  passionless,  beautiful,  and 
gracious.  Then  the  poet,  as  if  recognizing  that  God  worked 
through  natural  influences,  goes  on  to  sing  the  praises  of  rain; 
unless  the  rain  should  fall  the  course  of  human  affairs  would  be 
altered,  produce  could  not  be  offered  to  the  gods,  and  virtue,  wealth, 
and  pleasure  would  come  to  an  end.  Next  to  the  powers  of  God 
and  of  rain  are  those  of  the  ascetic  who  by  self-control  acquires 
profound  knowledge,  and  whose  wrath  cannot  be  endured. 

Just  as  the  Bhagavadgita  inculcates  the  duty  of  activity,  and 
declares  that  devotion  is  success  in  action,  so  the  author  of  the 
Kurral,  while  not  failing  to  recognize  the  merits  of  asceticism,  yet 
knowing  that  be  writes  for  men  of  the  world,  living  iu  the  world, 
in  whom  humanity  consists,  and  by  whom  humanity  is  continued, 
chielly  turns  his  thoughts  to  domestic  life,  the  school  of  all  the 
virtues.    Tiru-Valluvar  thus  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  qualities 
of  a  wife,  the  delight  of  paternity,  and  the  bliss  which  comes  from 
the  exercise  of  the  various  domestic  affections  towards  wife 
children,  and  friends.    Ellis  translates  one  couplet : — 
That  breast  alone  contains  a  living  soul 
W  Inch  love  inspires  ;  void  of  tliis  genial  warmth, 
'Tis  bone  o'erlaid  with  skin. 

Then  various  means  by  which  affection  is  nourished  are  consi- 
dered, such  as  hospitality  to  guests  and  kindly  discourse,  gratitude 
for  benefits,  justice,  self-control,  decorous  conduct  according  to  the 
laws  of  caste  and  order  (it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  India  men 
of  the  lowest  caste  adhere  to  their  special  dignities  as  tenaciously 
as  those  of  the  highest),  not  coveting  another's  wife,  patience,  re- 
fraining from  envy,  avarice,  and  evil  speaking,  the  dread  of  sin, 
the  practice  of  benevolence,  and  the  desire  of  glory. 

The  poet  considers  ascetic  virtue  under  two  heads.  First  in 
respect  of  religious  observances,  and  second  in  respect  of  wisdom, 
and  his  remarks  suggest  a  comparison  between  the  theories  of 
Tiru-Valluvar  and  the  Christian  faith.  Just  as  he  based  the 
domestic  virtues  on  special  affection,  so  Tiru-Valluvar  based  the 
ascetic  virtues  on  a  general  tender  regard  for  mankind.  Beschi 
considered  this  to  be  equivalent  to  love  for  one's  neighbours  or  to 
charity.  Dr.  Pope  describes  this  as  the  law  of  "  grace  "  as  well 
as  "  benevolence.''  "  Grace  "  seems  to  us  a  misleading  term ;  it 
is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  opposition  to  the  term  nature,  and  as 
signifying  the  special  Divine  influence  which  softens  the  heart  of 
man. 

Many  passages  seem  to  show,  what  is  otherwise  clear,  that 
Tiru-Valluvar  did  not  derive  his  morality  from  Christian  sources. 
Tie  was  not  sectarian  but  universal  in  his  teaching.  He  under- 
stood the  secrets  of  men's  hearts  and  formulated  principles  of 
the  widest  possible  character,  speaking  direct  to  humanity  and 
not  to  any  caste,  or  people,  or  sect  alone.  And  his  wisdom  is 
not  merely  that  of  the  ascetic  or  of  the  householder ;  in  the 
second  book,  which  treats  of  Wealth  or  Fortune,  he  displays  the 
deep  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  affairs  of  life,  as  applied 
to  the  duties  of  a  ruler  of  men,  and  the  conduct  of  State  affairs. 

The  Second  Book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  treats 
of  Royalty,  the  second  of  Ministers  of  State,  the  third  of  the 
essentials  of  a  State;  and  it  presents  a  complete  manual  for  the 
guidance  of  kings  and  their  Ministers  which  neither  princes  nor 
Secretaries  of  State  of  the  present  day  need  be  ashamed  to  study. 
And,  although  the  loftiest  moral  principles  are  laid  down,  the 
author,  as  in  the  chapter  on  the  use  of  detectives  and  on  tact  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  is  not  above 
giving  some  judicious  hints  on  practice  somewhat  outside  the 
province  of  morals.  For  instance : — "  The  things  which  a  spy 
has  related  after  spying  must  be  inquired  into  by  another  spy. 
Let  a  king  have  many  spies,  but  so  that  nouo  know  anything  of 
the  others;  let  him  send  all  forth  to  spy,  and,  if  they  agree,  he 
can  be  sure  of  their  reports." 

This  second  part  of  tho  Kurral  is  as  full  of  wisdom  as  the 
first  part  was  of  lofty  morality.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
subjects  treated :— The  elements  of  greatness  in  a  king,  the  im- 
portance of  being  easy  of  access,  the  points  in  which  know- 
ledge is  valuable,  the  duty  of  being  choice  of  one's  company 
as  well  as  of  one's  time,  the  desirability  of  cherishing  one's 
kindred,  so  that  the  king  shall  raise  up  friends  around  him.  All 
these  things  are  inculcated  with  great  force,  fulness,  and  truth,  in 
words  which  are  as  valuable  for  the  guidance  of  privato  indi- 
viduals as  of  mouarchs.  The  success  which  attends  constant  and 
manly  effort  under  the  influence  of  hopefulness  in  trouble  never 
was  better  or  more  encouragingly  expressed.  The  duty  of  con- 
centration and  unforgetfulness  is  more  clearly  rendered  than  is 
usual  with  Dr.  Pope  in  the  following  couplet:  — 

'Tis  easy  what  thou  hast  in  mind  to  gain. 
If  what  thou  hast  in  mind  thy  mind  retain. 
Equal  wisdom  is  shown  on  the  chapters  relating  to  conduct  in 


presence  of  tho  king  and  to  tho  reading  of  sign.:.  The  third 
part  of  tho  book  treats  of  tho  Essentials  of  a  Slate,  and  lays 
down  precepts  relating  to  the  army,  friendship,  hatred,  uxorious- 
ness,  and  medicine,  most  of  which. are  admirably  expressed  and  of 
universal  application.  There  is,  indeed,  singularly  little  in  this 
book  which  is  fanciful  or  contrary  to  the  best  morality,  one  ex- 
ception possibly  being  the  chapter  on  the  Might  of  1  latred. 

Tho  Third  j5ook,  on  Enjoyment  of  Love,  was  described  by 
Drew  (who  published  a  Tamil  edition  of  the  Kurral)  as  one  in 
which  tho  purest  could  not  look  with  impunity,  and  he  added 
that,  it  could  not  be  translated  into  any  European  language  with- 
out exposing  the  translator  to  infamy.  For  years  Dr.  Pope  was 
deterred  from  reading  this  portion  by  Drew's  condemnation  of  it, 
until  at  length  he  ventured  to  do  so,  and  finally  even  to  translate 
the  portion  thus  stigmatized.  If  Dr.  Pope's  translation  be  at  all 
accurate,  one  must  admit  that  Drew's  remark  is  absurdly  over- 
strained. It  is  a  poem  rather  in  the  spirit  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon  than  of  the  Proverbs  of  the  same  King ;  it  is  descriptive 
of  the  joys  and  fears  and  jealousies  of  lovers.  Dr.  Pope,  with  all 
his  industry,  is  not  sufficiently  a  master  of  verso  to  make  this 
portion  of  the  poem  other  than  tedious;  while  it  is  sometimes 
extremely7  grotesque.  No  poetical  deficiencies,  however,  can  de- 
tract from  the  public  service  Dr.  Pope  has  rendered  in  giving  a 
complete  edition  of  this  very  remarkable  poem,  which  comes 
usefully  to  supplement  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  its 
soberness  of  thought  and  its  universal  applicability  to  human 
affairs. 


BOOKS  ON  BIOLOGY.* 

MYCOLOGY  is  never  likely  to  become  popular  to  the  same 
extent  with  botany  or  natural  history,  aud  hence  a  work 
of  this  sort  is  of  value  only  to  the  select  few  who  take  an 
interest  in  a  superficially  unattractive  branch  of  science.  We 
say  superficially  unattractive,  because,  wnile  most  persons  are 
willing  to  admit  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  other  more  popu- 
larized sciences,  they  look  upon  everything  connected  with  fungi 
— mushrooms  and  truffles,  of  course,  excepted — with  indifference 
or  repugnance.  Notwithstanding  all  that  Berkley  and  Badham 
have  written  on  the  subject,  the  average  Briton,  whether  pro- 
fessedly cultured  or  not,  knows  just  about  as  much  concerning 
fungi  as  the  little  boy  whose  knowledge  of  snakes  was  summed  up 
in  the  terse  essay — "  Snakes  is  of  two  sorts  ;  one  is  poisonous,  and 
the  other  don't." 

Yet  this  much  neglected  science  has  been  slowly  but  surely 
attracting  men  in  every  civilized  country,  until  it  bids  fair  to 
become  the  battle-field,  not  of  botanists  alone,  but  of  biologists, 
chemists,  and  pathologists.  The  time  is  not  long  since  botanists 
were  wont  to  ignore  more  or  less  all  but  the  macroscopic  fungi,  and 
to  assume  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  microscopic  ones. 
But  when  such  diverse  and  important  phenomena  as  alcoholic 
fermentation,  the  vine  blight,  potato  disease,  and  silkworm  rot 
were  proved  to  be  due  to  the  invasion  of  different  fungi,  the  vast 
significance  of  the  despised  science  became  manifest.  And  each 
succeeding  year  seems  to  show  yet  more  and  more  the  extent  to 
which  organic  chemistry,  biology,  and  pathology,  are  concerned  in 
mycology.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
a  passage  from  the  preface  to  the  work  before  us.  Writing  of 
Bechamp's  theory  of  the  microzymes,  the  author  says,  "  These  are 
very  minute  bodies,  'granulations  inoleculaires,'  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  substance  (protoplasm)  of  animals  and  plants  of  the 
most  different  kinds  and  grades  of  organization,  and  not  only 
develop  independently  after  the  death  of  the  parent  organism,  but 
enjoy  an  almost  unlimited  duration  of  vitality,  since  they  may 
fie  during  entire  geologic  periods  in  such  a  rock  as  chalk,  and  yet 
retain  the  power  of  development.  These  microzymes  give  rise  iu 
a  suitable  medium  to  bacteria,  sprouting  fungi,  and  similar  forms, 
and,  since  the  localities  in  which  they  originate  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  they  are  to  be  found  everywhere."  It 
is  to  mycology,  moreover,  that  we  must  look  for  a  solution — 
if  such  be  possible — of  the  problem  of  spontaneous  generation. 
The  author  states  the  case  most  judicially  when  he  says: — "It 
must  be  assumed  that  organisms  did  once  come  into  being  of 
themselves  without  parents,  being  produced  from  organizable,  but 
not  yet  organized,  matter.  It  must,  moreover,  be  allowed  that 
this  may  still  happen  at  any  moment,  and  perhaps  actually  does 
happen;  its  impossibility  cannot  bo  proved."  But,  per  contra,  he 
maintains  "  That  there  is  no  generation  without  parents  is  a 
matter  of  experience  ;  it  is  in  distinct  accord  with  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  after  making  allowance  for  all  con- 
ceivable possibilities,  and  we  must  set  out  from  this  principle 
in  a  book  which  is  concerned  with  real  knowledge."  Of  still 
deeper  interest  and  significance  to  humanity  are  the  problems 
presented  of  the  causal  relations  between  certain  bacteria  and 
many  grave  diseases  with  which  they  are  found  associated ;  pro- 
blems which  have  engaged  and  are  engaging  the  minds  of  scien- 
tific physicians  all  tho  world  over,  and  which  bid  fair,  wben 
solved,  to  supply  the  key  to  many  a  hitherto  inscrutable  patho- 
logical puzzle.  From  all  which  it  will  be  seen  that  far  from 
being  an  uninviting,  pedantic  study,  mycology  takes  rank  amongst 

*  Comparative  Morphology  and  Biology  of  Hie  Fungi,  Jllycetozoa  and 
Bacteria.  By  A.  de  Bnrr.  Translated  by  Henry  K.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A. 
Revised  by  Isaac  L'ayley  Ballour,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
1887. 
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the  foremost  sciences  alike  in  interest  and  in  practical  import- 
ance. And  the  work  before  us  is  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  ;  being  the  outcome  of  much  patient  labour, 
diligent  research,  and  masterly  annotation.  It  is  constructed 
upon  a  plan  perhaps  as  simple  as  any  of  which  such  a  com- 
plex subject  is  capable  ;  and  a  careful  student  could  not  fail 
to  pain  a  broad  and  comprehensive  as  well  as  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  elements  of  mycology  from  its  pages.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  general  morphology,  course 
of  development,  and  mode  of  life  of  fungi.  The  author  begins 
with  their  general  construction,  growth-form,  and  material  com- 
position, which  are  described  in  language  simple  yet  clear  and 
comprehensible ;  and  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
work  generally,  the  diagrams  are  worth}'  of  all  praise  for  their 
beauty  and  instructiveness.  Spore  formation  and  germination 
are  next  described,  and  from  thence  we  pass  on  to  development 
and  classification.  The  interest  increases  when  we  reach  those 
forms  connected  with  fermentation  and  the  saprophytes  and  para- 
sites of  animals  and  plants,  and  note  the  necessity  for  affinity 
between  the  fungus  and  the  medium  in  which  it  develops, 
between  the  host  and  the  guest.  It  is  to  this  affinity,  or  its 
absence,  that  we  must  turn  for  our  explanation  of  the  pro- 
clivity shown  by  certain  animals,  races,  or  individual  men  to 
certain  contagia,  and  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  others.  The 
second  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  Mycetozoa,  and 
the  third  and  last  to  the  bacteria  or  Schizomycetes.  The 
labours  of  Pasteur,  of  Koch,  and  of  many  other  eminent  workers 
have  rendered  bacteriology  the  most  practically  important  of  all 
the  divisions  of  mycology.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  certain 
sense  of  disappointment  that,  in  a  work  of  nearly  live  hundred 
pages,  only  thirty-five  should  be  devoted  to  the  bacteria ;  the 
more  so,  as  these  few  so  well  repay  perusal.  While  some  im- 
portant pathogenic  forms  are  described,  such  as  the  bacillus 
anthracis,  many  others  are  ignored  altogether,  and  the  omission  of 
these  certainly  tends  to  rob  the  work  of  its  value  as  a  complete 
treatise.  Indeed,  we  do  not  need  to  read  the  author's  sentence 
that,  "  to  expatiate  further  in  the  domain  of  pathology  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,"  to  see  that 
he  is  more  at  home  in  the  botanical  than  in  the  pathological  labo- 
ratory. Yet,  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  one  of  very  high  value,  and 
the  translators  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  have  done  their  laborious  share. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  text-book  informs  us  in  his  preface 
that  it  is  designed  to  assist  students  reading  for  various  University 
examinations,  not  strictly  medical,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are 
about  to  study  for  the  latter,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  fulfil  its  mission.  Indeed, 
any  student  who  has  read  and  carried  out  intelligently  the  practical 
•work  suggested  in  its  pages  will  have  thereby  laid  a  very  solid  and 
sure  foundation  for  the  wider  and  deeper  study  of  human  anatomy 
and  physiology.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  quite  perceive  the 
advantage  of  the  arrangement  of  the  book,  which  begins  with  the 
complex  and  difficult  study  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  and  winds  up 
with  the  simplest  form  of  all,  the  amoeba,  after  descending  from 
above  downwards  through  the  articulata  and  mollusca.  Of  course 
the  student  who  has  once  mastered  the  first,  will  find  the  succeeding 
studies  progressively  easy ;  but  is  not  this  reversing  the  natural 
sequence  of  the  subject? 


COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  LAXCASIIIHE  AND  CHESHIRE.* 

THOSE  who  have  stayed  much  in  Cheshire  country  houses 
know  that  all  Cheshire  people  are  cousins,  and  that  Lan- 
cashire people  are  their  cousins  once  removed.  Charming  cousins 
they  are  too,  as  a  rule,  and,  although  they  cling  together  with  a 
strung  clannish  instinct,  they  have  a  virtuous  habit  of  making 
guests,  that  are  not  of  the  chosen  tribe,  thoroughly  at  home. 
Pleasant  people  living  in  nice  old  houses  would  be  a  tolerably 
accurate  definition  of  the  county  families  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  we  should  ever  be  ready  to  make  it  without  hesi- 
tation. Whether  we  should  be  quite  so  ready  to  sit  down  and 
write  the  unvarnished  histories  of  these  same  county  families  is 
anotherquestion,  especially  if  we  hoped  to  pay  many  more  visits 
at  Cheshire  houses.  Nor  are  we  very  certain  that,  if  we  were  so 
bold  as  to  make  the  attempt,  we  should  set  about  it  exactly  in 
the  way  adopted  by  Mr.  Croston.  His  method  has  been  to  select 
eleven  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  families — the  Stanleys,  the 
Lgertons,  the  Traffords,  the  Warburtons,  the  Harringtons,  the 
II nitons,  the  Grosvenors,  the  Motleys,  the  Mainwarings,  the 
Heskeths,  and  the  Davenports— as  the  representatives  of  t  lie  two 
counties,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  any  others  unless  they  happen 
to  figure  incidentally,  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  in  the  histories  of 
the  sacred  eleven.  Now,  there  can  be  no  question  that  more  than 
half  of  Mr.  Crostou's  eleven  are  among  the  leading  families  of  the 
two  counties;  but  there  are  families  which  might  perhaps  claim 
precedence  of  some  of  the  others.  It  is  obvious  that  the  task  of 
pointing  out  the  families  that  might  with  advantage  have  been 
expunged  from  the  list  would  be  an  unpleasant  one,  nor  should  we 
care  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  selecting  their  substitutes.  At 
best,  the  list,  if  confined  to  eleven  families,  could  not  please 
everybody. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Croston  promises  "  to  present  the  leading  and 
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ascertained  facts  in  the  annals  of"  the  eleven  "  in  a  readable  and 
entertaining  form,"  and  to  combine  "  interest  of  detail  with 
accuracy  of  statement."  Readers  generally  fight  shy  of  an  author 
who  begins  by  announcing  his  intention  of  being  entertaining,  and 
we  are  not  prepared  to  guarantee  that  the  number  of  people  who 
read  this  massive  volume  from  cover  to  cover  with  unabated 
interest  will  be  a  large  one ;  nevertheless,  an  artful  dipper  and 
skipper  may  find  considerable  entertainment  in  turaiDg  over  its 
leaves.  Not  that  much  skipping  will  be  necessary  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Stanleys,  which  takes  up  a  quarter  of  the  whole  book. 
Of  the  Stanley  reputation  for  inconstancy  Mr.  Croston  makes 
no  secret.  He  shows  that  the  founders  of  both  the  Ilooton 
and  the  Knowsley  branches  deserted  Richard  II.  in  his  misfor- 
tunes :  that  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  changed  his  colour  from  red 
to  white  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  some  half-dozen  times, 
eventually  earning  the  earldom  of  Derby  by  joining  the  vic- 
torious side ;  that  Edward,  Earl  of  Derby,  had  "  three  religions 
to  use  as  occasion  served — the  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  and 
the  Puritan " ;  and  that  Sir  William  Stanley  "  betrayed  the 
trust  committed  to  him  by  the  English  Government  in  the  base 
surrender  of  Deventer  to  the  King  of  Spain."  A3  a  set-off 
against  all  this,  the  author  tells  us  of  several  virtuous  bearers 
of  the  name  of  Stanley.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Derby,  was  re- 
nowned for  her  charities  and  her  encouragement  of  learning.  The 
late  Dean  Stanley  used  to  speak  of  her  recumbent  elfigy  in 
Henry  VII. 's  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  "the  most  beau- 
tiful and  venerable  figure  the  Abbey  contained."  Of  the  so-called 
Martyr  Earl,  again,  Mr.  Croston  has  much  good  to  say ;  and  he 
claims  for  the  whole  family  that  "  they  have,  by  strength  of  arm 
and  power  of  brain,  forced  their  way  to  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
English  nobility  "  ;  adding  that  "  from  age  to  age  they  have  borne 
their  part  in  the  memorable  events  and  stirring  scenes  that  go  to 
make  up  'our  rough  island  story,'  and  have  given  to  their  country 
many  courageous,  astute,  brave,  and  singularly  successful  men, 
whose  influence  has  been  strongly  impressed  upon  the  nation's 
annals." 

There  is  much  that  will  interest  general  readers,  again,  in  the 
account  of  the  great  house  of  Grosvenor.  One  of  the  most  singular 
incidents  in  the  story  of  this  family  was  the  celebrated  dispute  in 
the  fourteenth  century  as  to  the  right  of  the  Grosvenors  to  bear 
tho  arms  "  nzurc  a  bend  or."  This  famous  suit  lasted  four  years. 
Among  the  numerous  witnesses  were  John  of  Gaunt,  Owen 
Glendower,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  many  other  notabilities. 
Countless  banners,  standards,  monastic  records  and  chronicles 
were  brought  into  court  or  examined  by  commission  in  evidence. 
At  last  the  court,  authorized  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  to  bear  the 
disputed  arms  "  within  a  bordure  argent."  Not  content  with  this 
compromise,  Sir  Robert  appealed  to  the  King  in  person,  and  His 
Majesty  appointed  a  commission  to  hear  the  case  again  and  report 
on  it  to  him.  The  matter  ended  in  the  King  deciding  that  the 
Grosvenors  had  no  right  whatever  to  the  coveted  shield,  even 
when  qualified  by  the  bordure  argent.  Upon  this  Sir  Robert 
"took  unto  him  the  coate  of  azure  une  garbe  d'Or ;  which  his 
heyres  and  successoares  have  ever  since  borne  to  this  present, 
scorninge  to  beare  the  other  coate  with  a  difference."  This,  of 
course,  was  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  the  present  Duke  of 
Westminster  to  his  famous  racehorse  Bend  Or,  whose  victory  in 
the  Derby  was  very  near  leading  to  an  almost  more  curious  law- 
suit. 

People  so  often  make  misstatements  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  estates  of  Delgravia,  Tyburnia,  and  Pimlico  came  into  the 
Grosvenor  family  that  it  may  bo  worth  observing  here  that  they 
were  inherited,  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  from  a  certain 
Alexander  Davies,  through  his  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Thomas 
Grosvenor.  Perhaps  it  may  scarcely  be  so  generally  known  that 
the  great  Eaton  estates  also  came  into  the  Grosvenor  family 
by  marriage,  about  two  hundred  years  earlier  still,  and  that  this 
accession  of  wealth  occurred  at  a  period  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  family  were  at  a  very  low  ebb.  A  famous  trial  in  which  the 
then  head  of  the  house  of  Grosvenor  was  the  plaintiff,  and  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  the  defendant,  took  place  in  the  latter  half 
of  last  century.  Damages  of  10,000/.  were  awarded  against  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  A  beautiiul  portrait,  by  Gainsborough,  of 
the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  Duke's  misbehaviour  "  hangs  in  the 
ante-dining-room  at  Eaton." 

Another  queer  dispute  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Mainwarings.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Sir  Peter  Leycester, 
in  his  Historical  Antiquities,  doubted  the  legitimacy  of  an 
ancestress  of  the  Mainwarings,  who  had  lived  five  hundred  years 
earlier.  A  tremendous  controversy  followed,  and  it  is  said  that 
no  less  than  sixteen  books  or  pamphlets  were  written  upon  the 
subject. 

Some  curious  documents  are  to  be  found  among  the  archives  of 
certain  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  families.  At  Oulton  there  is  a 
letter  from  Charles  I.,  said  to  be  in  his  own  handwriting,  re- 
questing his  "  trusty  and  wtll-beloved  Sir  Rowland  Egerton"  to 
lend  him  2,000/.  "  Wee  greete  you  well,"  begins  the  King,  and 
then  he  says,  "  Though  we  are  unwilling  in  the  least  degree  to 
press  upon  our  good  subjects,  yet  wee  must  obey  the  necessity 
which  compells  us  in  this  publique  distraction,  when  our  owne 
money  and  revenue  is  seized  and  deteyned  from  us,  to  lay  hold  on 
anything  which  with  God's  blessing  may  be  a  meanes  to  preserve 
this  kingdom  ;  we  must  therefore  desyre  you  forthwith  to  lend  us 
the  sommeof  2,ooolbs."  To  prevent  any  shillyshallying  excuses  he 
adds  that  he  has  trusted  the  bearer  to  receive  the  cash,  and  that  if  the 
loan  should  be  refused,  "  you  will  give  us  too  great  cause  to  sua- 
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poet  your  duty  and  inclination  both  to  our  person  and  to  tho 
publiquo  peace."  Several  curious  document:*  making  bargains  for 
future  marriages  of  young  children,  and  even  unborn  children,  aro 
quoted  in  theso  pages.  A  compact  of  this  land  w  is  made  between 
the  families  of  Traflbrd  and  Booth.  The  covenant  is  dated  6th 
January,  1564,  and  stipulates  that  Edmund,  sou  of  Edmund 
Traflbrd,  shall  marry  "  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  said  John 
Booth  ;  that  in  the  event  of  Margaret  dying  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  marriage,  then  Anne  Booth,  another  of  tho  daughters 
of  the  said  John,  and  failing  Anne,  the  next  daughter,  and  so  on 
from  ono  daughter  to  another,  '  until  the  manage  of  one  of  the 
daught'.  then  heire  nf  the  s*.  John  shall  ba  fullie  conformable  r.fd. 
In  like  manner  in  default  of  Edmund  the  son,  then  from  son  to 
son,'"  «S:c.  The  agreement  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "if  John 
Booth  shall  happen  to  have  a  son  born,  such  sou,  and  failing  him 
the  second  son,  and  so  on  from  one  son  to  another,  shall  marry  a 
daughter  of  Edmund  Traflbrd,  "  until  a  full  and  perfect  marrying 
be  badd  betweene  the  sou  and  heire  of  &d.  John  Booth  and  a 
daughter  of  6d.  Edmund  Traflbrd." 

There  are  plenty  of  old  letters  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
bouses  about  the  "hunting  out  and  unkeneling  those  slie  and 
subtil  foxes  the  lesuites  and  seminarie  priests."  A  man  writing 
from  Bolton  in  15S4,  said  "Here  are  great  store  of  Jesuits, 
seminaries,  masses,  and  plenty  of  whoredom  (Romanism).  This  first 
sort  our  sheriff  courceth  pretty  well."  This  reminds  us  that  Mr. 
Croston  might  have  made  his  book  more  interesting  and  enter- 
taining if  he  had  carefully  studied  The  JRecorch  of  the  English 
Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  are  a  mine  of  wealth  in 
regard  to  information  about  Lancashire  iamilies.  Iudeed,  we  have 
found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  several  stories 
from  it  relating  to  people  mentioned  in  County  Families  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Mr.  Croston  deserves  praise  for  bis  laborious  and,  on  the  whole, 
successful  efforts,  and  it  is  in  no  unkind  spirit  that  we  point  out 
one  defect.  Vi'e  allude  to  bis  wearisome  habit  of  repetition.  For 
instance,  on  page  7,  be  notices  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  "at 
Hateley  Field,  three  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  under  '  the  busby 
hill' of  Haughmond.  .  .  .  Hotspur  fell,  an  arrow  having  pierced 
bis  brain."  His  followers  "  fled  to  the  woods  or  bills."  On 
page  127  he  writes  of  "the  bloody  contest  on  Hateley  Field, 
where  Shakspeare's  Falstafi*  '  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury 
clock." "  Again,  on  page  223,  "  At  Hateley  Field  .  ,  .  '  the 
busky  bill '  of  Shakspeare  .  .  .  Falstafi'  '  fought  a  long  hour 
by  Shrewsbury  clock.'"  Yet  again,  on  page  258,  "At  Hateley 
Field  .  .  .  where  Falstaff,  as  be  declared,  '  fought  a  long  hour 
by  Shrewsbury  clock.'  "When  the  impetuous  Hotspur  fell,  pierced 
through  the  brain  by  an  arrow,  his  followers  .  .  .  fled  to  their 
mountain  fastnesses."  And  once  more,  on  page  307,  "  The  battle 
of  Shrewsbury  was  fought,  Hotspur  was  among  the  slain,  and 
Glyndwr  sought  safety  among  the  mountain  fastnesses,  &c." 
Most  of  the  writing  is  good,  but  occasionally  we  come  on  such 
phrases  as  "  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  in  the  North  at 
the  time,  but  who  is  said  to  have  entered  York,  &c."  The  per- 
sistent use  of  "a  heiress,"  again,  strikes  us  as  more  pedantic  than 
graceful.  We  hope,  however,  that  these  minor  delects  will  not 
frighten  people  away  from  a  book  that  is  certainly  worth  reading. 


TWO  MEDICAL  BOOKS* 

WITH  regard  to  the  first  of  these  works,  it  would  have 
appeared  to  many  men  hopeless  to  bring  forward  anything 
new  upon  the  subjects  treated  of.  But  Dr.  Fothergill  is  original 
in  many  ways,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  an  author  abstaining 
from  learned  and  difficult  terms  as  far  as  possible,  and  speak- 
ing in  language  which  may  easily  be  understood  by  the  lay 
world.  In  the  new  edition  there  are  many  points  which  have 
been  amplified  or  improved  in  consequence  of  further  research 
and  experience,  as  well  as  additional  matter.  In  writing  on 
such  a  well-beaten  subject  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  making  use 
of  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  others.  Br.  Fothergill  freely 
makes  use  of  and  quotes  from  the  works  of  Drs.  Roberts  and 
Murchison,  at  the  same  time  handsomely  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness.  But  there  is  much  original  matter.  The  diagram 
on  p.  8  displays  and  makes  known,  at  a  glance  almost,  the  mode 
and  process  of  natural  healthy  digestion.  The  chapter  on  "  Suitable 
Forms  of  Food"  is  admirably  written,  and  may  be  read  with 
great  interest  and  benefit  by  the  general  public.  Then  in  chapter  vi. 
are  described  the  serious  effects  of  mental  disturbance  and  nervous 
exhaustion,  with  all  the  prominence  they  deserve.  Chapter  viii., 
on  Diet  and  Drinks,  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  has  the 
slightest  desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  dyspeptic,  to  pre- 
scribe for  and  cure  this  protean  disease.  Some  may  be  startled  at 
the  novel  and,  according  to  the  old  school,  the  heretical  sugges- 
tions; but  the  impartial  and  receptive  mind  will  perceive  that 
they  are  really  sound  common  sense.  The  remaining  chapters  are 
descriptive  of  the  liver  and  its  functions.  For  ages  this  important 
organ  has  borne  the  burden  of  nearly  all  the  unknown  ailments 
which  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  has  been  made  the  scapegoat  for  all  the 
errors  of  diagnosis;  and  has  been  made  to  bear  the  blame  which 
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justly  should  have  fallen  on  the  empiric  or  tho  ignorant  prac- 
titioner. Down  to  a  very  recent  date  the  liver  was 'Considered 
only  as  the  factory  of  the  bile  anil  tho  eliminator  of  oll'oto  material 
from  tho  body  ;  but  tho  author  has  shown  that  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  indigestion  and  mal-assiinilation,  and  also  with 
tho  gouty  condition  in  its  widest  sense. 

The  title  of  tho  other  book  will  hardly  commend  itself  to  tho 
general  render,  or  even  the  larger  number  of  professional  men  ; 
but  to  students  and  all  those  who  aro  interested  in  comparative 
anatomy  it  will  prove  not  only  attractive  and  highly  interest- 
ing, but  calculated  to  convey  a  very  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  a  most  agreeable  way.  It  is  evidently  tho  outcome 
of  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and  critical  observation.  By 
referring  to  tho  appendix  the  reader  will  gain  some  idea  of  tho 
work  done  ;  but  it  can  only  be  approximate,  so  numerous  are  the 
specimens  examined  and  reported  upon.  Tho  author  evidently 
believes  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  progressive  change  as 
required.  He  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  muscle  and  tendon 
are  intimately  the  same  tissue;  that  from  either  a  healthy  per- 
formance of  function,  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  loss  of  it,  leading  to 
increased  or  diminished  blood  supply,  depends  the  question  of  the 
tissue  becoming  muscle  or  tendon.  He  has  availed  himself  of  very 
extensive  sources  of  information,  the  results  of  the  observations  of 
no  less  than  sixty  writers  whose  names  are  placed  alphabetically 
before  an  excellent  index. 


FRISIAN.* 

THE  recognition  of  the  Fiisian  language  as  a  special  object  of 
study,  aud  of  its  linguistic  independence  of  Dutch  and  Danish, 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  gratit  ude  of  Friesland 
is  due  to  a  Frisian  scholar,  T.  D.  \\  iarda,  who  prepared  the  first 
dictionary  of  the  old  legal  language,  and  found  a  publisher  for  it 
in  1786.  Since  that  time  many  native  and  a  few  foreign  students 
have  kept  alive  a  slight  interest  in  Frisian,  and  we  have  at  last, 
from  the  pen  of  a  writer  in  California,  Mr.  Cummins,  an  English 
grammar  of  the  language.  At  the  present  time  the  term  Frisian 
is  generically  applied  to  all  the  diverse  dialects  spoken  for  one 
hundred  and  filty  miles  or  more  each  way  along  the  coasts  north 
and  west  of  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe.  From  the  Zuyder  Zee  to> 
Blaavands  Huk  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  sand-banks  and  marshes 
and  low  melancholy  inlands  which  make  up  the  coast  of  the  eastern 
elbow  of  the  North  Sea  call  themselves  Frisian.  They  would, 
however,  make  a  very  respectable  babel  if  they  attempted  to  con- 
verse in  their  various  tongues,  the  men  of  Sylt  with  the  men  of 
Franeker,  and  Wangeroog  with  Schiermonnikoog.  The  nearer  we 
approach  to  the  centre  of  Holland,  the  more  does  the  Frisian 
fade  into  Dutch,  while  in  Fohr  and  Amrum  it  is  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  very  bad  Danish.  Thus  in  Heligoland  the 
recognized  Fiisian  for  "  There  was  once  a  man  and  he  had  two 
sons  "  is : — 

Diar  wiar  ianmal  'n  man,  de  hid  tan  jongen. 

This  is  tolerably  close  to  the  old  pure  Frisian,  with  a  tinge  of 
German.    But  in  the  dialect  of  Schiermonnikoog,  an  island  lying 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Lauwer  Zee,  the  same  sentence  runs: — 
D'r  vvier  reis'n  man,  in  di  hiea  twajonges, 

which  is  more  than  half  Dutch  ;  while  in  Sylt,  off  the  coast  of 
Schleswig,  the  islanders  say  : — ■ 

En  man  lied  tan  driiiinger, 

which  is  scarcely  Frisian  at  all,  but  intelligible  Danish.  This 
peculiarity  ha3  led  Professor  Max  M idler  to  protest  against  the 
use  of  such  an  expression  as  Modern  Frisian,  as  though  it  referred 
to  a  single  language,  like  Modern  Dutch  or  Modern  German. 
Frisian,  at  the  present  day,  is  simply  in  relation  to  other  lan- 
guages what  a  cluster  of  asteroids  is  to  a  planet — it  is  a  convenient 
term  under  which  to  collect  a  system  of  independent  dialects  of 
the  same  Low  German  family. 

The  only  Frisian  about  which  the  makers  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries  can  at  all  safely  dogmatize  is  the  aboriginal  language 
of  the  district  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Old  Frisian  of  the  charters  and  other  legal  documents.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  ancient  legislative  literature  which  is  very 
important  to  philologists,  and  upon  which  the  grammar  of  Old 
Frisian  is  founded.  First  of  all  come  the  famous  liodkesten,  or 
Seventeen  Rights  of  the  Frisian  People.  This  is  the  charter 
of fria  Frisa,  the  commonwealth  of  free  Frisians  of  the  twelfth 
century,  as  it  is  believed,  though  great  part  of  it  is  certainly  not 
earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  various  Riistringer 
and  Emsiger  laws,  which  are  likewise  mediaeval,  and  in  the  early 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  manuscript  collections  of  juris- 
prudence became  numerous.  This  body  of  legal  literature  has 
been  preserved  to  a  very  singular  extent ;  for  the  district  being 
one  which  has  at  no  time  greatly  influenced  the  cupidity  of 
conquerors,  its  archives  have  been  unrifled.  As  early  as  1738 
some  of  the  East-Frisian  laws  had  been  edited ;  and  in  later 
times  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Ehrentraut,  Hettema,  and 
Richthofen  have  put  these  fragile  memorials  of  Frisian  antiquity 
beyond  the  danger  of  destruction. 

*  A  Grammar  of  the  Old  Friesic  Language.  By  Adley  H.  Cummins. 
Second  edition.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1887. 

Gysbert  J.ijiihs.  Frysce  Rynderye,  To  Freantsjer  [Franeker].  By 
Ippius  Fockens.  1853. 
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There  is  little  interest  to  any  one  but  the  philologist  in  these 
legislative  documents,  and  Old  Frisian  consists  of  nothing  else. 
There  are  no  ancient  folk-song9  ;  and,  although  the  adventures  of 
the  personages  in  Beowulf  and  in  (iudrun  had  much  to  do  with 
the  s«.>il  of  Friesland,  there  is  no  trace  of  either  saga  in  Frisian. 
There  is  a  solitary  rhymed  chronicle  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  T/'ict  Sfinuke  liiim,  edited  by  Fpkema,  in  1835.  This  we 
have  never  seen,  but  we  can  venture  to  judge,  from  the  extracts 
which  Mr.  Cummins  gives,  that  it  is  totally  without  literary  and 
probably  without  historic  importance.  In  fact,  until  the  point 
where  the  historic  Frisian  language  breaks  up  into  the  multitude 
of  little  dialect9  which  we  have  already  described,  there  is  but  one 
writer  who  has  any  claim  to  be  read  lor  hi9  own  sake.  It  is, 
perhaps,  safe  to  presume  no  very  general  acquaintance  with  the 
one  poet  of  Friesland  among  English  readers,  when  Mr.  Cummins 
himself  vaguely  speaks  of  Gysbert  Japiks's  volume  as  "  published 
about  1650.''  The  first  edition  of  the  lii/mleri/e  is  so  extremely 
rare,  that  even  a  Frisian  grammarian  may  be  pardoned  for  not 
having  met  with  it.  It  was  published,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  j 
166S  at  Bolsward,  after  the  death  of  Gysbert,  and  by  his  friend 
Samuel  van  Ilaringhouck.  The  second  and  larger  edition  of  1 
1681,  edited  by  Gabbema,  is  better  known,  and  has  been  the  bcsis 
of  later  texts.  The  best  of  these  is  that  which  we  here  present 
to  our  readers,  brought  out  in  1S53  under  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Ilalbertsma  and  Dykstra. 

Gysbert  Japiks  (or  Japicx)  was  a  product  of  the  period  of 
Frisian  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Bolsward,  a  little  inland  town  in  the  west  of  Friesland,  in 
1603.  He  is  known  by  the  patronymic  Japiks,  because  he  was  the 
son  of  a  certain  Japik  or  James,  but  his  family  name  was  Ilolckama, 
with  the  almost  universal  Frisian  termination  via,  familiar  to  us 
in  the  names  Hobbema  and  Tadema.  The  poet's  father  was  a 
master-joiner  who  rose  to  be  Burgomaster  of  Bolsward.  The 
youth  was  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  language  of  his  people  by 
the  learned  scholar  Siccama,  who  lived  in  Bolsward,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  very  few  people  who  in  that  day  valued  the  relics  of 
mediaeval  Frisian  writing.  Among  the  few  facts  which  have  been 
preserved  about  the  uneventful  career  of  Gysbert  are  that  he 
became  in  middle  life  master  of  the  Butch  school  in  his  native 
town,  and  that  he  was  precentor  in  the  reformed  Church  there. 
He  held  these  ollices  for  thirty  years  until  his  death,  leading  a 
very  quiet  burgher  life,  disturbed  only  by  the  circumstances  that 
of  his  six  children  live  died  before  him,  and  that  the  sole  sur- 
vivor was  a  son  of  profligate  habits.  This  son,  Salves,  was  trained 
to  be  a  surgeon,  and  was  sent  away  to  practise  on  the  dreary 
island  of  Ameland,  where  the  melancholy  ocean  must  soon  have 
taken  the  profligacy  out  of  him.  lie  cannot  have  been  altogether 
a  bad  fellow  ;  for  when  the  plague  swept  through  the  country  in 
1666,  on  hearing  that  it  had  reached  Bolsward,  Salves  rushed 
home  to  be  near  his  parents,  with  the  pathetic  result  that  they 
and  he  perished  together  of  the  pest,  and  were  all  three  laid  in 
one  grave.  It  is  not  known  what  profession  Gysbert  Japiks 
exercised  ;  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  physician. 

It  may  probably  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  learn 
that  tiie  original  copies  of  the  most  important  of  Gysbert's  poems 
•were  placed  very  soon  after  his  death  in  the  Bodleian,  where  they 
were  in  our  own  day  found  and  collated  with  the  printed  text  by 
Ilalbertsma,  and  where,  we  suppose,  they  still  remain.  They 
were  given  to  Oxford  by  the  great  humanist,  Franciscus  Junius, 
who  spent  some  time  in  West  Friesland  when  he  was  engaged  on 
his  Auglo-Saxon  studies.  There  is  even  a  legend  that  he  lived 
two  years  in  Bolsward,  a  story  which  is  supposed  to  be  founded 
on  the  fact  that  he  possessed  so  many  of  the  MS.  writings  of 
Gysbert  Japiks.  It  is  not,  however,  really  certain  that  Gysbert 
and  Junius  ever  met,  although  their  friendship  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  Why  Gysbert  did  not  publish  during  his  life- 
time is  not  known,  especially  as  the  1668  edition  of  the  llijmlcri/e 
shows  internal  evidence  of  being  prepared  for  the  press  by  the 
author. 

The  poems  of  Gysbert  are  in  the  Teutonic  taste  of  his  time,  and 
suggest  that  he  had  read  his  German  and  Dutch  contemporaries, 
Opitz  and  Hooft.  They  consist  of  pastorals,  love-songs,  psalms, 
didactic  lyrics,  and  mildly  facetious  pieces.  In  the  country  of  the 
blind  the  one-eyed  is  king,  and  Gysbert  passes  as  a  great,  poet  in 
Friesland,  because  there  are  more  frogs  than  rhymesters  there.  He 
is,  however,  worthy  of  much  positive  praise.  His  versification  is 
varied  and  melodious,  and  his  images  homely  but  imaginative. 
The  curious  ballad  called  Tyetkmoara  Sea-eangste  (Mother 
Tsjesk's  Sorrow  on  the  Sea),  a  very  pathetic  piece,  supposed  to 
bo  inspired  by  the  agony  a  grandmother  feels  when  her  orphan 
grandson,  the  only  comfort  of  her  age,  persists  in  going  to  sea,  is 
a  particular  favourite  in  Friesland  to  the  present  day,  and  is  very 
natural  and  charming.  When  Gustavus  Adolphus  foil  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Protestant  Europe,  Gysbert  Japiks,  like  other  reformed 
poets,  indited  an  elegy  in  Alexandrines  on  the  sad  occasion.  Our 
readers  may  like  to  see  a  few  lines  from  this  poem  as  an  example 
of  the  orthography  as  well  as  the  language  of  our  author : — 

Kin  wyld  of  blixme  fjoer,  nin  rommeljcnde  tong're, 
Nin  luwdrofte  onwaerabui,  nin  pestUoal  (tsjtrUhofdong're) 
Iirocht  tok  leatrfljende  eangst,  grymgruwle,  stoarrensnced, 
As  ik  ocr  tsjutsk'  in  ontsjutsk'  rikcn  gjalp  mvtgcat : 
l)os  my  <le  fceratuewrald  all'  krveh-Ojue  haed  uvf tsondere. 
Ho  lack  aeacht 't  deiljocht  my  (ai  rinoende  op  in  ondre) 

For»coerren  al  hwet  my  mei  grymblixto.sk  tsjinbiet, 

Iu  needhelp  tsjitnjen  liwa't  yu'e  ocrinoeds  earnklocr  sict. 

To  gratify  the  sex,  na  our  ancestors  used  to  say  whou  they 


translated  Latin  quotations,  we  give  the  following  literal  version 
of  these  eight  liues : — 

Xo  storm  or  lightning  fire,  no  rumbling  thunder, 

Xo  roaring  tempest-shower,  no  plague  (that  fills  the  churchyards), 

Brought  >uch  agony,  misery,  terror  of  death,  everywhere, 

As  my  departure  has  spread  over  German  and  non-Germanic  realms  : 

For  me  Christendom  had  set  at  the  head  of  all  her  armies. 

Often  the  sun  saw  me  (at  his  rising  or  his  setting) 

Kend  asunder  all  that  with  anger  raged  against  me, 

And  the  helpless  succour  from  the  claws  of  the  haughty. 

Before  closing  we  feel  inclined  to  protest  against  the  dignity 
which  Mr.  Cummins  has  given  to  the  Oera  Linda  Boh  by  in- 
cluding extracts  from  it  in  his  reading-book.  It  is  time  that  this 
ridiculous  forgery,  which  is  in  no  particular  dialect,  and  is  full  of 
grammatical  blunders,  should  cease  to  be  treated  as  literature  at 
all.  It  was  conclusively  proved  by  Dr.  Vinckers,  in  1878,  that 
the  Oera  Linda  Boh  was  fabricated  about  thirty  years  belore  that 
time  by  a  Dutchman  at  the  Ilelder,  who  did  not  know  Frisian, 
and  who  imitated  the  old  law  books  about  as  skilfully  as  an 
uneducated  man  might  have  imitated  Piers  the  Plowman  before 
the  days  of  Professor  Skeat.  We  repeat  that  it  is  ludicrous  to 
give  passages  from  this  trash  in  a  serious  reading-book  of  Old 
Frisian. 


DICTIOXAUY"  OF  MINIATURISTS.* 

IN  the  modest  but  too  short  preface  to  this  the  first  volume  of 
his  Dictionary,  Mr.  Bradley  takes  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
diliiculties  he  has  encountered  in  his  attempt  to  "collect  precise 
and,  if  possible,  contemporary  statements  respecting  early  illu- 
minated books,  and  the  men  and  women  who  executed  them."  Pro- 
bably no  one,  excepting  Mr.  Bradley  himself,  and  the  learned  keepers 
of  the  ancient  manuscript  collections  in  the  larger  public  libraries 
of  Europe,  will  be  at  all  able  to  appreciate  how  formidable  these 
diliiculties  must  have  been.  The  varied  information  requisite  for 
the  compilation  of  an  index,  if  only  of  the  names  of  the  illu- 
minators and  calligraphists,  is  not  always  easy  of  attainment, 
while,  for  reasons  to  which  we  will  presently  refer,  it  is  certain 
that  in  respect  of  a  large  proportion  of  existing  ancient  and 
mediaeval  manuscripts  these  names  are,  and  will  ever  remain, 
absolutely  unknown.  The  cataloguers,  again,  whose  writings 
Mr.  Bradley  has  consulted  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  times 
sufficiently  careful  iu  transcribing  the  information  they  were  able 
to  obtain,  but  have  too  frequently  neglected  or  overlooked  im- 
portant details  of  facts  which  must  have  lain  ready  to  their  hand, 
thus  inflicting  upon  him  the  unnecessary  and  unwelcome  labour  of 
examining  and.  testing  their  conclusions.  As  instances  of  error 
he  refers  to  the  "  astonishing  conjecture  of  Bandini  in  his  sug- 
gestion that  glovis,  the  well-known  device  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
was  probably  the  name  of  the  miniaturist  and  meant  Clovio"; 
to  the  persistence  with  which  the  finest  miniatures  in  the  Grimani 
Breviary  are  still  attributed  to  Memliug,  as  also  are  miniatures  in 
the  Minerva  and  Scierra  libraries  to  Raflaelo  ;  and  to  the  forged 
or  more  recently  added  signatures  which  appear  upon  the  strips 
assigned  to  Apollonio  de'  Bonfratelli  in  the  British  Museum,  or 
are  found  within  the  folios  of  the  old  Bohemian  Bible  at  Prague. 

We  have  said  above  that  in  respect  of  a  large  proportion 
of  existing  early  manuscripts  the  names  even  of  the  illu- 
minators and  calligraphists  will  ever  remain  unknown ;  this, 
though  especially  the  case  with  the  copyists  and  transcribers 
of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  is  not  less  certain 
of  those  who  practised  their  art  in  more  recent  times,  and 
whose  works,  not  always  of  the  highest  merit,  are  preserved 
in  English  and  foreign  libraries.  The  "Scriptorium,"  which 
formed  a  department  in  perhaps  every  monastic  or  conventual 
establishment  of  importance,  was  chiefly  tenanted  by  those  who 
wrought  from  motives  far  higher  and  holier  than  the  desire  for 
mere  personal  advantage  or  reputation.  To  multiply  copies  of 
Holy  Scripture,  to  provide  the  sacred  books  required  by  those 
who  conducted  the  frequent  religious  services,  to  transcribe  and 
adorn  the  precious  volumes  which,  under  the  titles  of  Books  of 
Hours,  of  Psalters,  or  Breviaries,  were  deemed  worthy  of  acqui- 
sition by  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Church's  sons,  were 
to  them  objects  of  more  serious  interest  than  any  honour  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  themselves ;  the  religious  house  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  within  whoso  peaceful  walls  they 
passed  uneventful  lives,  might  acquire  renown,  but  to  all 
earthly  famo  they  individually  were  indifferent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  art  of  the  miniaturist  was  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  Scriptorium;  many  of  the  finest  existing  manuscripts 
were  the  handiwork  of  men  who,  by  the  skilful  practice  of  their 
profession,  secured  for  themselves  both  profit  and  reputation,  and 
who  rarely  omitted  to  inscribe  their  names  on  some  folio,  not 
always  the  final  one,  of  their  more  successful  efl'orts.  Thus  the 
signature  of  Attavaute,  an  artist  commended  by  Mr.  Bradley  as 
"  one  of  the  most  celebrated  miniaturists  of  his  own  or  of  any 
age,"  and  to  whom  is  assigned  the  famous  Brussels  missal,  appears 
in  more  than  one  illuminated  volume  expressly  executed  for 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary  ;  five  of  these  are  preserved 
in  the  Estense  Library  at  Modena ;  two  are  at  Venice,  one  or 
more  at  Vienna ;  one,  its  present  locality  to  us  unknown,  was 
described  by  lAbbu  Chevalier — 1781 — as  having  the  inscription 

*  A  Dictionary  of  Miniaturists,  Illuminators,  Cnlligraphers,  and  Copyists, 
from  tlie  Establishment  of  Christianity  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  liy 
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"  Actavantes  de  Actavantibus  de  Florentia  hoc  opus  illuminavit 
A.P.  mcccclxxxv."  Other  illuminated  books  wore  avowedly  exe- 
cuted under  the  immediate  direction  or  to  the  order  of  some 
noble  or  distinguished  patron  ;  and,  if  they  aro  not  always  signed, 
they  may  generally  speaking  be  correctly  attributed.  Such  were 
"  Le  Roman  du  Roy  Charles  Martel,  et  do  sea  successeurs,"  the 
"Chronique  de  France" — both  preserved  at  Brussels — and  the 
"  Romans  de  trois  tils  de  Roy,"  a  large  folio  of  1436,  now  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris,  written  under  the  direction  of 
Philip  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  David  Aubert,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  his  "  grossoyeurs "  (engrossers  or  calligraph- 
ists).  More  than  one  of  theso  "  grossoyeurs  "  acquired  consider- 
able and  well-deserved  recognition;  such  were  Andrieu  Beau- 
Neveu,  who  in  the  inventory  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  possession 
of  the  Due  de  Berry  is  styled  "  Enlumineur  du  due  Jehan  de 
Berry,"  and  others  who  are  referred  to  by  Vasari ;  still  there  were 
many  of  whom  no  trustworthy  record  as  miniaturists  has  been 
yet  discovered,  and  whose  reputation  is  preserved  to  us  chiefly  by 
the  larger  or  more  important  works  which  have  been  traditionally 
assigned  to  them.  As,  for  example,  the  family  of  the  Van  Eycks, 
Hubert  Jan,  and  Margaretha,  all  of  whom,  according  to  Dr. 
Waagen,  though  his  conclusion  is  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Bradley, 
worked  on  the  Breviary  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  volume  now 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris ;  and  Jean  de  Mabuse,  to  whose 
hand  Thausing  attributes  many  of  the  most  exquisitely  finished 
miniatures  in  the  Grimani  Breviary. 

We  may  here  be  permitted  to  inquire,  certainly  in  no  spirit  of 
captious  criticism,  whether  our  author  has  not  somewhat  unneces- 
sarily extended  his  task  by  the  inclusion  of  artists  of  later  date 
who  are,  par  excellence,  portrait-painters  in  miniature,  and  who 
are  already  catalogued  by  Redgrave  and  others.  We  are  well 
aware  that  no  history  of  miniature  painting  can  be  complete 
without  ample  reference  to  the  eminent  "  painters  in  little  "  who 
flourished  from  the  time  of  Hilliard,  temp.  Reg.  Eliz.,  to  that  of 
Cosway  and  others  who  died  only  during  the  present  century ; 
but  Mr.  Bradley's  work  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  art  as  a 
Dictionary  of  its  earliest  patrons  and  professors ;  and  we  think 
that  a  line  might  have  been  drawn,  not  perhaps  with  too  great 
rigidity,  between  the  men  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  produc- 
tion or  decoration  of  manuscripts,  or,  as  during  the  earlier  days  of 
the  press,  to  the  ornamentation  of  printed  books,  and  those 
artists  of  greater  or  less  renown  whose  chief,  if  not  whose  only, 
aim  was  portraiture ;  who  at  first  using  only  the  opaque  colours 
of  the  missal  painter,  and  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
jeweller  and  the  goldsmith,  availed  themselves,  as  their  art  pro- 
gressed, of  more  and  more  transparent  colours ;  at  one  time  work- 
ing upon  thin  card  or  vellum,  at  another  upon  polished  surfaces  of 
metal,  or,  as  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  a  newly-discovered 
process,  upon  enamel,  until,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  they  learned 
to  substitute  ivory  for  vellum  or  paper,  gaining  in  the  exchange, 
by  the  creamy  whiteness  of  surface,  a  more  delicate  complexion 
and  increased  beauty  of  colour.  There  is  ample  room  for  a  com- 
prehensive catalogue  of  these,  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
early  miniaturists  and  illuminators,  and  there  is  already,  we 
believe,  a  competent  gleaner  in  the  field,  whose  work  will,  at 
perhaps  no  distant  date,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers. 
Such  a  catalogue  would  include  names  not  recorded  by  Mr. 
Bradley — e.g.  the  Beales,  of  whom  the  elder,  Maria,  deceased  in 
1697,  is  referred  to  by  Walpole,  while  her  sons,  Charles  and 
Bartholomew,  are  known  to  have  painted  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Charles  Boit,  who  settled  in  London  in 
1683  and  died  in  1726,  is  another  whose  name  is  not  entered  by 
Mr.  Bradley ;  fourteen  examples  of  his  work  were  seen  in  the 
1865  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  Thomas  Forster,  who 
practised  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the 
early  eighteenth,  also  omitted  in  this  Dictionary,  and  Benjamin 
Foulon,  not  mentioned  by  Bryan,  who  died  in  1599,  and  whose 
portraits  of  Gabrielle  d'Estre'es  and  her  two  children  are,  or 
were,  in  the  Due  dAumale's  collection.  All  these,  and  others 
we  could  name,  would  very  properly  appear  in  a  dictionary  of 
portrait-painters  in  miniature,  which  might  be  brought  down  al- 
most  to  the  present  day,  and  whose  art  relationship  to  the  earlier 
miniaturists  is  rather  inferential  than  specially  apparent. 

However  meagre  and  imperfect  may  be  the  records  of  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  illuminators  and  calligraphists — and  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  Indexes  of  Zani  or  to  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Bradley's  to  see  how  unsatisfactory  these  records  may  be — the 
manuscripts  upon  which  they  worked,  and  which  are  still  preserved 
to  us,  are  extraordinarily  numerous  and  often  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  interest.  The  bibliophile  may  regret — as  who  does  not? — 
that  so  many  precious  relics  of  a  bygone  age  should  have  been 
defaced  or  wilfully  destroyed;  though  he  may  regard  the  tra- 
dition as_  apocryphal,  be  is  not  unmoved  by  the  even  suggested 
annihilation  of  the  Library  at  Alexandria.  He  has  no  words  to 
express  his  abhorrence  of  the  barbarous  treatment  accorded  to 
monastic  and  Church  libraries  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  and 
can  even  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  Reformation  itself  was 
too  dearly  purchased  at  so  great  a  price  ;  he  holds  in  unmeasured 
contempt  arid  abhorrence  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  monks  of 
Mount  Athos,,  who,  as  related  by  Curzon,  used  priceless  manuscripts, 
folios  and  quartos,  as  footstools  to  keep  their  dirty  feet  from  the 
chilling  pavetjUent;  he  knows  that  the  spirit  of  iconoclasm  has 
not  yet  departed  ;  that  careless  handling,  or  reckless  or  ignorant 
mutilation,  is  over  tending  to  destroy  treasures  which  can  never 
be  replaced.  \ 

A  dictionary  of  calligraphists  and  illuminators  is  not  necessarily 


a  mero  record  of  tho  lives  of  men  and  women,  about  whom,  apart 
from  their  profession,  there  can  bo  little  to  interest  us;  on  tho 
contrary,  in  every  direction  in  which  investigation  is  pursued  fresh 
sources  of  information  are  disclosed,  and  perpetual  episodes  of  un- 
expected mediaeval  history  will  be  found  to  brighten,  and  in 
another  sense  to  that  in  which  wo  havo  used  tho  word,  to  illu- 
minate our  labours.  What  pleasanter  page,  for  instance,  could  be 
written  than  that  which  tolls  of  the  intelligent  patronage  of  litera- 
ture and  art  evinced  by  the  beautiful  and  cultivated  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Stephen  II.,  Duke  of  Ingoldstadt,  in 
Bavaria  ?  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  she  came  to  Paris,  shortly 
to  become  the  wife  of  the  young,  afterwards,  through  mental 
alienation,  the  unfortunate,  Charles  VI.  of  Franco.  From  the 
day  when  Elizabeth,  or,  as  she  afterwards  signed  herself  and 
was  more  generally  known,  Isabella,  became  Queen,  she  appears 
to  have  commanded  the  respectful  homage  not  of  courtiers  alone, 
but  of  the  learned  doctors  of  the  University  of  Paris,  who  found 
no  tribute  so  acceptable  as  the  illuminated  Missals  and  Hours 
which  they  were  delighted  to  supply ;  and  which  in  tho  earlier 
days  of  her  married  life  were  as  much  appreciated  by  her  husband  as 
by  herself.  Two  years  only  after  her  marriage — 1387 — we  are  told 
that  she  caused  to  be  made  a  "  cofret,"  or  case  of  wood  covered  with 
leather,  in  which  when  she  travelled  she  might  carry  with  her 
her  more  precious  books  and  romances.  "  Books,"  as  Mr.  Bradley 
is  here  careful  to  inform  us,  were  books  of  devotion,  Hours,  &c,  in 
Latin,  while  "  Romances "  were  these  and  books  of  other  kinds 
written  in  French  or  "Romance."  A  few  years  later — 1393 — her 
collection  had  become  so  important  that  she  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  as  librarian  one  of  her  ladies,  Catharine  de  Villiers,  Dame 
du  Quesnoy.  In  1398  she  presents  a  little  book  of  Hours  to  her 
daughter  Jeanne,  which  cost  1 1  livres  2  sous ;  another  book  she 
gives  to  a  favourite  maid  of  honour.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
artists  whom  she  employed  are  recorded,  as  Jean  de  Chastillon-, 
"  escrivain  de  lettre  de  fourme  " — i.e.  one  who  wrote  in  the  fine, 
formal  hand  used  in  large  and  important  works — and  Pierre  le 
Portier,  another  "  escripvain  de  lettre  de  fourme,"  who  wrote  and 
illuminated  a  "  Vie  Saincte  Marguerite,"  and  others,  and  with  their 
names  we  learn  not  only  the  titles  of  the  books  they  produced', 
but  their  dates,  and  the  prices  paid  for  them  ;  and  that  we  may 
not  be  uninformed  as  to  the  constant  use  to  which  these  books 
were  put,  we  fiud,  too,  an  account,  dated  1394,  of  the  payment  of 
32  sols  parisois  to  a  certain  Jehan  Aubert — possibly  the  father 
of  the  miniaturist  David  Aubert  to  whom  we  have  before  re- 
ferred— an  "  ymagier  d'ivorie,"  "  pour  la  vente  d'une  absconse 
d'yvoire,  achetee  de  lui  pour  mettre  la  chandelle  quand  la  reine 
dit  ses  heures."  The  collection  was  unhappily  dispersed  after 
the  death  of  Charles  VI. ;  but  many  of  the  finer  volumes  are 
preserved  in  the  larger  public  libraries,  as  in  London,  Brussels, 
Munich,  and  at  Paris.  More  than  one  of  these  is  inscribed  as 
having  been  presented  to  Isabella  by  the  poetess  Christine  de  Pisan. 
A  volume  in  the  British  Museum — Harl.  4431 — is  so  inscribed  ;  it 
is  a  lovely  book,  worthy  both  of  the  recipient  and  the  donor,  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  miniatures,  initials,  vignettes,  and  borders. 

We  will  close  our  remarks  by  expressing  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Bradley  and  his  publisher  will  find  this  first  volume  in  such 
demand  that  they  will  be  induced  to  continue  the  publication, 
and  that  meanwhile  those  who  are  competent  to  assist  will,  as 
invited  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  preface,  "  contribute  information 
or  criticism  towards  a  more  ample  or  correct  edition,  such  as  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  united  labours  of  specialists." 


THE  CHINESE  AND  THEIR  PREDECESSORS.* 

PROFESSOR  DE  LACOUPERIE  has  a  grudge  against  the 
Chinese.  They  are  much  too  bumptious,  he  complains,  fond 
of  exaggerating  the  antiquity  of  their  State,  given  to  despising  the 
aborigines  who  dwell  scattered  throughout  the  eighteen  provinces, 
and  to  boasting  of  the  independent  evolution  of  their  language, 
literature,  and  civilization.  Of  crimes  of  this  kind  Celestials  are 
undoubtedly  guilty,  and  so  are  many  other  folk  of  so-called 
superior  races.  But,  curiously  enough,  if  the  Professor's  theory  of 
their  origin  be  true,  the  good  opinion  they  entertain  of  themselves 
would  seem  to  be  by  no  means  ill-founded.  Twenty-three  centuries 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,  he  says,  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  province  of  Kansuh.  For  forty  centuries,  therefore, 
according  to  the  theory,  they  have  led  an  independent  and  isolated 
existence,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  justified  in  ascribing  their 
civilization  to  their  own  efforts,  and  in  regarding  as  inferior  the 
aboriginal  races  who  have  dwelt  in  their  midst  for  thousands  of 
years  without  profiting  by  their  example.  Professor  de  Lacouperie 
appears  to  accept  what  passes  as  history  with  the  Chinese  so  far  as 
it  suits  his  theory  to  do  so,  while  rejecting  the  conclusions  they 
themselves  draw  from  it.  History,  however,  cannot  be  sifted  after 
this  fashion,  or  critically  judged,  in  the  absence  of  State  documents 
and  contemporary  records,  save  with  the  aid  of  those  two  potent 
instruments  of  modern  historical  research,  archaeology  and  what  may 
be  termed  geographical  etymology,  the  application  of  which  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  has  made  the  history  of  the  venerable 
Empires  of  the  two  great  river  lands  common  knowledge. 

In  relation  to  the  Chinese  the  latter  of  these  methods  cannot  be 
employed  with  advantage,  owing  principally  to  the  circumstance 
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tbat  the  language  is  destitute  of  an  alphabet.  With  the  former 
method  the  case  is  different;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  appli- 
cation will  ever  be  possible  save  on  a  most  limited  scale.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Great  Wall — the  least  eloquent  of  historical 
monuments,  though  the  vastest  ever  raised  by  the  hand  of  man, 
despite  the  cruel  doubts  recently  cast  upon  its  existence— not  a 
vestige  of  any  kind — tomb,  fort,  or  shrine,  not  a  slab  or  column — 
has  so  far  been  discovered  to  attest  the  ancient  annals  of  the 
Empire.  Not  a  single  inscription  has  been  brought  to  light  within 
the  wide  bounds  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  dating  further  back  than 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  present  era ;  for  the  so-called 
Shang  and  Chow  inscriptions  cannot  be  regarded  as  genuine. 
Nor  is  the  literature  of  China  of  much  avail  for  the  investigation 
of  her  primitive  history.  Judging  by  analogy,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  art  of  writing  should  have  been  long  known  when  Confucius 
compiled — whatever  he  did  compile.  Five  centuries  elapsed  after 
his  death  before  paper  was  invented,  and  more  than  ten  before 
books  were  multiplied  by  printing  from  blocks.  Up  to  the 
second  or  third  century  what  literature  China  possessed  was  pain- 
fully incised  upon  bamboo  tablets,  not  one  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  in  existence  when  the  Sung  ruled,  from  which  period 
date  most  of  the  extant  texts  of  the  older  literature.  The  Shu 
classic  narrates  events  of  which  the  latest  occurred  two  hundred 
years  before  the  supposed  compiler  of  the  work,  Confucius,  was 
born.  Of  the  great  chronicle  of  Szmats'ien  only  a  portion  has 
been  preserved,  full  of  fabulous  matter,  such  as  the  description  of 
a  vast  underground  palace  of  one  of  the  early  Emperors,  in  the 
midst  of  excavated  gardens  adorned  with  ponds  of  quicksilver. 
Yet  some  sinologues  persist  in  regarding  as  credible  histories  these 
and  similar  comparatively  late  compilations  of  vague  traditions 
variously  glossed,  added  to  and  embellished  by  the  compilers,  as 
little  worthy  of  the  name  of  history  as  the  Japanese  Kojiki  or  the 
chronicles  of  the  Milesian  kings  and  Pictish  monarchs.  Professor 
de  Lacouperie,  however,  does  not  rest  his  theory  of  the  Chinese 
migration  across  Asia,  in  the  twenty-third  century  before  Christ, 
merely  upon  the  Chinese  annals;  which  do  not,  indeed,  contain  the 
slightest  allusion  to  any  such  tremendous  march  from  west  to 
•east,  not  less  opposed  to  the  course  of  history  than  to  that  of  the 
sun,  as  Wordsworth  may  have  felt  when  he  wrote  that 

Stepping  westwards  seemed  to  be,' 
A  kind  of  heavenly  destiny. 

He  appears  mainly  to  rely  upon  a  resemblance  between  the 
syllable  "  peh  "  or  "  pak  "  of  the  expression  "  pehsing,"  or  the 
Hundred  Families,  a  collective  compound  used  by  a  common 
idiom  to  designate  the  whole  people,  and  the  syllable  "  Bak  "  or 
"  Bakh,"  preserved  in  the  name  "  Bactria."  This,  upon  grounds  too 
technical  to  set  forth  here,  must  be  taken  to  be  a  mere  phonetic 
resemblance  of  no  value  whatever,  philological  or  historical.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  certain  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  Chinese  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  transasian  migration  theory,  but 
they  afford  no  proof  of  it,  and  can  be  otherwise  explained.  The 
difficulties  of  the  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  are  many  and 
weighty.  It  involves,  for  instance,  to  allude  to  one  only,  the 
admission  that  the  Chinese  practised  the  art  of  writing,  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  brought  with  them  from  their  Bactiian 
home,  for  some  two  thousand  years  without  producing  more  than 
two  or  three  works  deemed  worthy,  small  as  their  real  value  is,  of 
preservation  by  Confucius  or  his  literary  successors,  such  as  that 
farrago  of  rubbish  the  Yih  King,  the  collection  of  ballads  known 
as  the  Shikiug,  and  the  Chow  Ritual,  which  last,  however,  is  pro- 
bably a  post-Confucian  compilation.  What  data  exist,  almost 
wholly  of  a  linguistic  character,  bearing  upon  the  origins  of  the 
Chinese,  point  most  clearly  to  South-Eastern  Asia,  to  the  non- 
Malayan  tract  of  the  Chersonese,  as  the  fatherland  of  the  race. 
Whether  or  not  language  was  primordially  monosyllabic  is  a  moot 
question.  But  no  stage  of  Chinese  speech  is  known  in  which  it 
was  not  more  monosj'llabic  than  at  any  later  stage,  and  Professor 
de  Lacouperie's  denial  of  its  fundamentally  monosyllabic  nature 
must  be  based  upon  merely  general  considerations.  In  this  cha- 
racteristic, in  its  lack  of  agglutinative  and  inflective  power,  and 
in  its  tonality  it  closely  resembles  the  Chersonesian  languages,  and 
differs  from  all  other  forms  of  speech.  Even  the  vocabularies  of 
the  two  stocks  show  affinities  not  discoverable  between  either  of 
them  and  surrounding  tongues  ;  for  the  similarities  that  have  been 
traced  between  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  on  the  one  hand,  and  more 
recently  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  on  the  other,  appear  to  be 
altogether  fanciful  and  unscientific.  Now  it  is  easy  to  imagine, 
though  doubtless  difficult  to  prove,  Chersonesian  migrations  into 
the  two  Kwang,  where  the  oldest  extant  form  of  Chinese  is  still 
spoken,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  River  of  Golden  Sand  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Hwangho  in  Kansuh,  and  the  vast  delta 
through  which  the  great  river  reaches  the  sea.  There  is  no  need 
to  assume  that  these  emigrants  took  with  them  the  art  of  writing. 
What  evidence  there  is  on  the  point  goes  to  show,  as  we  have 
said,  that  the  art  had  not  been  long  known  when  Confucius  talked 
philosophy  in  Lu,  some  half  century  before  Socrates  did  the  same 
in  the  public  places  of  Athens.  The  Bactrian  migration  is  inad- 
missible, but  it  may  well  be  that  the  elements  of  Egyptian  picture- 
writing,  after  reaching  the  plains  of  Shinar,  were  borne,  amid  the 
restless  shiftings  of  Central  Asiatic  peoples,  to  the  north-west 
frontier  of  China,  where,  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  language, 
the  script  would  find  unequalled  opportunity  for  development. 

A  signal  instance  of  the  intrinsic  power  and  superiority  of 
Chinese  civilization  is  furnished  by  the  sinicisation  of  Manchuria, 
which  has  been  effected  during  the  last  two  decades,  and  now 


threatens  to  abolish  the  very  language  of  the  conquerors  of  China. 
Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  have  not  everywhere  dominated  or  ab- 
sorbed the  kindred  races  that  preceded  them  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Flowery  Land,  and  what  are  probably  variously  mingled 
remnants  of  these  races  endure  to  the  present  day,  preserving 
more  or  less  of  their  aboriginal  independence.  Their  languages 
form  the  main  subject  of  the  present  book.  But  Professor 
de  Lacouperie's  data,  which  he  admits  to  be  "  of  the  most 
scanty  description,"  are  altogether  too  meagre  to  support  the 
elaborate  systems  he  has  constructed  with  them.  They  consist  of 
a  few  vocabularies,  all  extremely  brief — some  containing  a  dozen 
words  only,  or  even  less — collected  from  Chinese  sources  or  the 
narratives  of  European  travellers.  The  former  category  are  of  no 
value  whatever,  the  philological  quality  of  the  latter  is  not  high. 
The  prehistoric  languages  of  forty  centuries  ago,  of  which  the 
existence  and  character  are  based  upon  these  modern  and  meagre 
remains,  are  arranged  in  three  series,  having  affinities  respectively 
with  the  Siamese,  the  Annamite,  and  the  Shan  dialects.  Pro- 
fessor de  Lacouperie  prints  only  a  small  portion  of  the  vocabu- 
laries, so  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  criticize  his  mode  of  dealing 
witli  them.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  his  linguistic  con- 
structions are  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  materials.  He 
makes  his  bricks  not  only  without  straw,  but  almost  with- 
out clay.  The  strongly  marked  Chinese  complexion  of  his  data 
makes  one  wonder  that  he  should  have  wandered  to  the  other  end 
of  Asia  in  search  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Chinese.  The  volume 
may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  extended  bibliography,  which  future 
inquirers  into  the  philology  of  the  tonal  monosyllabic  languages 
will  find  extremely  useful.  No  study  is  better  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  solution  of  the  primary  problems  of  human  speech.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  philologists  cau  concern 
themselves,  and  those  who  do  so  must  be  content  for  long  years 
to  come  with  the  in-gathering  of  materials  for  their  successors  to 
deal  with.  If  Professor  de  Lacouperie  could  be  induced  to  let  the 
pre-Chinese  alone  for  a  time,  accept  the  Chersonesian  origin  of 
the  Chinese,  and  disabuse  himself  of  the  notion  that  tonality  is  an 
adventitious  incident  of  language,  instead  of  being,  as  it  almost 
certainly  is,  a  survival  of  the  emotional  element  that  must  have 
been  the  main  one  of  primitive  speech,  his  enthusiasm  and  special 
endowments  might  enable  him  to  achieve  great  results  in  the 
domain  of  Far  Eastern  philology. 


UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.* 

A SUBJECT  so  vast  as  the  history  of  all  civilized  peoples  at 
all  periods  can  scarcely  be  handled  to  good  purpose  in  three 
moderately  sized  volumes,  except  by  portraying  the,  general  aspects 
it  presents  at  successive  epochs  as  boldly  as  possible,  and  treating 
individual  facts  as  wholly  subsidiary  to  them.  This  method  has 
not  been  adopted  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  and  though  each  of 
them,  as  the  work  of  a  different  author,  has  its  special  charac- 
teristics, all  three  are  deficient  in  breadth  of  view,  deal  far  too 
much  with  details,  and,  as  the  exigencies  of  space  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  record  these  details  with  any  degree  of  life 
or  picturesque  power,  are  for  the  most  part  intolerably  heavy 
reading.  Each  volume  is  divided  into  periods,  and  these  again  are 
subdivided  according  to  countries,  so  that  the  history  of  each 
nation  is  given  separately  and  in  disjointed  pieces.  The  unity 
of  history,  and  the  connexion  of  the  progress  or  decay  of  one 
portion  of  the  human  race  with  the  progress  of  the  whole,  are 
sacrificed  to  an  attempt  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  events  that 
happened  in  each  country.  Far  less,  of  course,  is  lost  by  this 
plan  in  the  first  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  ancient  history, 
than  in  the  other  two,  and  much  of  Professor  Rawlinson's  work 
is  arranged  as  conveniently  as  possible.  He  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning, with  the  Creation,  and  presents  in  comparatively  few  pages 
a  summary  of  all  that  has  yet  been  discovered  concerning  the 
most  ancient  monarchies  of  the  world.  His  sketches  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  history  are  skilfully  written  ;  and,  unlike  the  earlier 
portions  of  his  work,  might  well  have  been  more  filled  in.  The 
succession  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  most  of  whom  we  shall  never 
know  much  about,  is  scarcely  worth  dwelling  on  at  any  length  in 
a  book  that  should  be  chiefly  devoted  to  exhibiting  the  connexion 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world,  especially  as  in- 
sufficient spaco  is  left  for  a  picture  of  the  many-sided,  life  of 
Athens  or  of  the  dealings  of  Rome  with  the  peoples  she  conquered. 
Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  statement  that  Ramesses  II. 
"  added  pylons  and  colossi  to  the  temple  of  Phthah  at  Memphis  " 
will  convey  any  special  idea  or  be  of  any  particular  value  to 
readers  who  take  their  history  from  manuals.  Mediasval  his- 
tory, which  is  interpreted  here  as  extending  from  the  death  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  ;|s  dealt 
with  by  Professor  G.  T.  Stokes,  who  at  the  heads  of  his  sections 
and  elsewhere  makes  some  show  of  giving  authorities  for  his 
work — "  contemporaneous  authorities "  according  to  the  pub- 
lishers, who  obligingly  supply  prefaces  to  these  voluntas.  In  the 
case  of  the  section  on  France  between  1060  and  1328,  to  take  an 

*  A  Sketch  of  Universal  History.  3  vols.  Vol.  I.  Amcient  History. 
By  George  Kawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Vol.11.  Mediieval  History. 
By  G.  T.  Stokes,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  Vol.  III.  Modem  History.  By  ArUmr  St.  George 
Patton,  B.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Alexandra  C'ollege.  London: 
Deacon  &  Co.  1887. 
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example  haphazard,  tho  "authorities"  cited  are,  "in  English, 
Gibbon  and  Miluuiu  ;  in  French,  Sisinondi  and  iMichelot."  Some 
of  Dr.  Stokes's  statements,  however,  must,  we  imagine,  be  wholly 
independent,  and  original.  Although  Simon  de  Montfort,  the 
crusader,  inherited  an  English  earldom,  we  never  remember  sowing 
him  called  "  tho  Englishman"  before;  nor  were  wo  prepared  foi 
the  announcement  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  transferred 
from  tho  House  of  Anjou  to  Aragon  by  tho  Sicilian  Vespers. 
The  remark  that  Alexius  Comneuus  was  "  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  great  emperor  we  can  discern  among  the  later  emperors " 
strikes  us  as  hard  on  John  and  Manuel,  his  son  and  grandson. 
And,  to  come  to  English  history,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  exact  meaning  that  the  author  wishes  his  readers 
to  attach  to  his  declaration  that  in  1295  the  barons  and  clergy 
were  summoned  to  Parliament  "  by  special  writ."  Does  he 
imagine  that  every  clergyman  that  sat  in  Parliament  received 
a  writ  of  summons  P  Professor  Patton's  attempt  to  summarize 
the  history  of  the  world  from  1453  to  the  present  day  in  about 
five  hundred  pages  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  this  unfortunate 
production.  While,  however,  it  contains  a  vast  number  of  facts, 
for  the  most  part  well  selected  and  plainly  and  accurately  stated, 
it  fails  to  give  any  clear  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
different  periods  with  which  it  deals;  indeed,  the  plan  of  arrange- 
ment common  to  the  series  effectually  prevents  any  unity  of 
treatment.  For  this,  however,  he  must  not  be  held  responsible  ; 
and,  though  we  do  not  perceive  any  particular  signs  of  thought 
or  historical  ability  in  his  book,  it  nevertheless  deserves  some 
praise  as  a  carefully  executed  piece  of  work. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Novello  &  Ewer  Mr.  Frederick 
Cowen's  dramatic  oratorio  Ruth.  The  music  is  very 
clearly  printed,  but  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  words  to  be 
given  in  larger  and  blacker  type  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  to  make 
them  out  with  even  strong  sight  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
piano-desk  without  spectacles.  Ruth,  which  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  by  this  time  extremely  popular  composition,  has  its  words 
selected  from  Scripture  by  Mr.  Joseph.  Bennett,  an  adept  in  this 
style  of  libretto-writing.  He  knows  exactly  where  to  choose  his 
words,  and  how  to  string  majestic  Biblical  sentences  together 
without  losing  sense,  whilst  shaping  the  whole  into  a  dramatic 
and  interesting  sequence. 

Of  lighter  compositions  we  have  received  a  great  number, 
some  few  of  which  are  above  the  average,  but  the  majority  are 
best  described  as  "  made  "  rather  than  "  composed,"  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  real  musical  compositions  that  "  book- 
maker's "  work  does  to  genuine  authorship.  By  far  the  best  of  the 
songs  are  "  Thou  art  Mine,"  by  Frederick  L.  Lohr,  which  has  an 
exceptionally  graceful  and  original  melody,  very  well  harmonized, 
and  "  Angel  Land,"  by  Signor  Ciro  Pinsuti,  the  opening  phrase  of 
which  is  pretty,  but  the  remainder  decidedly  commonplace.  Both 
these  songs  are  published  by  Giovanni  Ricordi,  who  also  sends  us 
a  new  song  by  Tosti,  "  At  the  Convent  Gate,"  which  is  written 
in  his  well-known  manner,  and  not  as  original  as  either  "  Good- 
bye "  or  "  For  Ever  and  for  Ever,"  although  it  recalls  both  these 
famous  songs. 

The  London  Publishing  Company  (Limited)  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  publication  of  "  Kalekairi,"  by  Mr.  Claud 
Barton,  as  original  as  it  is  artistic.  The  accompaniment  is  graceful, 
and  altogether  it  is  by  far  the  most  striking  ballad  of  the  season. 
Lady  Borton's  song,  "  The  Golden  Gate,"  describes  a  ship  on  fire, 
but  the  words  and  the  music  are  somewhat  at  variance,  and  it  is 
not  a  very  interesting  work. 

By  no  means  well  harmonized  or  arranged  are  a  duet  by  Vernon 
Key,  entitled  "  The  Seraph's  Crown,"  and  "  Night  and  Morning,"  a 
song  by  the  same  composer.  The  arias  of  both  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  other  and  more  deserving  works,  and  even  in  the  art 
of  stringing  these  reminiscences  together  "  Vernon  Rey  "  has  not 
displayed  much  ability.  "  The  Mystic  Melody,"  by  Theo  Bonheur,  is 
pretty,  but  not  original.  Far  better,  because  wholly  unpretentious, 
is"  Tripping  through  the  Meadows,"  by  Michael  Watson,  a  simple, 
bright  little  song,  which  can  be  cordially  recommended  to  teachers. 
A  commonplace  martial  song  ,  by  Lovett  King,  entitled  "  A 
Soldier's  Vow,"  is  also  published  by  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Tuckwood. 
The  same  house  issues  two  nice  little  drawing-room  pieces  for  the 
piano  by  Boggetti,  "  Fairy  Frolics  "  and  "  The  Royalists'  March," 
admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  evidently 
written — namely,  to  please  young  beginners  who  can  thereby  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  artistic  career  create  a  certain  and  even  bril- 
liant effect  with  very  little  practice.  "  Genista,"  by  Celian 
Kottann,  and  "  Minuet  de  Napoleon,"  by  Jules  Thirese,  are  two 
pretty  gavottes — bearing  a  strong  family  resemblance,  however,  to 
a  score  or  so  of  other  like  compositions  with  which  the  music 
market  has  been  deluged  of  late. 

The  Cornet  Treasury,  by  Celian  Kottann  (Messrs.  Osborn  & 
Tuckwood),  is  a  useful  collection  of  graduated  pieces  for  the  cornet, 
mostly  arranged  from  modern  compositions.  The  London  Music 
Publishing  Company  also  publishes  two  new  pieces  for  the  violin 
and  piano  by  Marie  Milard  Arnes,  both  excellent  for  teaching 
purposes. 

The  ever-increasing  army  of  banjoists  will  find  The  Banjo 
Bijou  a  very  useful  collection  of  popular  songs,  comic  and 
serious,  arranged  with  accompaniment  of  the  "  dulcet  guitar  of 


tho  sunny  South,"  and  sufficiently  easy  to  give  pleasure  without 
much  waste  of  energy  or  practice.  It  is  also  one  of  .Messrs. 
Osborn  >t  Tnckwood's  recent  publications. 

The  latost  danco  music  includes  a  capital  polka  by  Ernest 
Travers  (London  Music  Publishing  Company),  entitled  "  Feuille 
d'Amour,"  and  that  amazingly  popular  polka,  "Juggins,"  by 
Fred  J.  Eustis,  with  which  every  street  Arab  and  organ-grinder 
is  just  now  only  too  familiar.  Be  this  as  it  may,  "  Juggins  "  is 
spirited  and  original,  and,  as  the  French  say,  trii  dansant.  It  is 
issued  by  Messrs.  Hopwood  &  Crewe. 

"  Ai'da  "  is  a  graceful  waltz  and  not  at  all  difficult  to  play,  by 
Mr.  St.  John  Caws.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co., 
and  is  likely  to  become  popular. 


COOKERY  BOOKS.* 

MRS.  BLACK  is  of  the  West  End  Training  School  of  Cookery, 
Glasgow,  and  "  a  diplomee  of  South  Kensington."  These 
distinctions  excite  in  us  a  gentle  melancholy.  For  it  has  been 
said  that  the  eil'ect  of  culture  is  not  so  much  to  teach  the  cultured 
one  what  he  or  she  shall  do  as  what  he  or  she  may  at  no  price  do. 
In  the  former  respect  Mrs.  Black  has  learned  much  ;  in  the  latter 
she  has  learned  very  little.  For  instance,  she  gives  for  "  tomato 
salad  "  a  receipt  in  which  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  appear  to 
a  beggarly  half-spoonful  of  oil,  while  in  what  she  calls  "  English 
salad"  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  Tarragon  vinegar  balance 
oil  and  cream.  It  is  true  that  in  her  "  plain  salad  "  (which  is  a 
good  one)  a  dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar  plays  a  not  more  than 
natural  part  to  one  tablespoonful  of  oil  and  the  same  of  cream 
(though,  for  our  part,  we  doubt  cream  in  a  salad)  ;  but  the  two 
instances  previously  quoted  (and  they  are  two  out  of  four)  pander 
in  the  most  discreditable  manner  to  the  Betsy  Prig  and  Sarah 
Gamp  tradition  that  the  essence  of  a  salad  is  vinegar.  It  is  the 
more  wicked,  in  the  case  of  tomato,  that  that  excellent  vegetable 
has  plenty  of  natural  acid  of  its  own,  and  certainly  does  not 
want  to  be  flooded  with  the  detestable  chemicals  which  do  duty 
for  vinegar  in  almost  every  English — nay,  in  almost  every  Euro- 
pean— household.  We  are  made  the  more  unhappy  by  these 
ibllowings  of  the  multitude  to  do  evil  that  the  bulk  of  Mrs.  Black's 
book  is  very  good.  The  Prigs  and  Gamps  of  the  future  will  quote 
her  and  say,  Does  not  Mrs.  Black  say  that  we  may  lap  vinegar 
off  our  knives  ?  (for  that  is  what  it  comes  to,  and  we  may  as 
well  remark  that  this  appetite  for  vinegar  is  apparently  part  of 
the  malediction  of  Eve)  and  you  know  that  she  can  give  good 
receipts.  So  she  can.  Her  supreme  de  volaille  would  have  satis- 
fied Harry  Foker  ;  her  Marengo  chicken  is  as  good  as  most  pre- 
scriptions for  that  difficult  and  for  obvious  reasons  rarely  satis- 
factory dish.  And  it  is  agreeable  to  see  that  after  many  years  it 
is  becoming  at  last  accepted  among  British  cooks  that  a  curry  is 
not  necessarily  or  properly  a  slop  of  gravy.  What  Mrs.  Black  calls 
"  Roman  pie  "  is  highly  commendable,  but  she  has  not  got  to  the 
bottom  (more  strictly  to  the  middle)  of  "  Simnel  cake."  As  a  rule, 
however,  her  sweets  are  as  commendable  as  becomes  a  daughter 
of  Scotland,  where  they  half  live  on  sweets,  and  her  savouries  are 
frequently  to  match.  If  only  she  had  not  committed  that  sin 
about  the  vinegar ! 

Mrs.  Clarke's  High-class  Cookery,  though  it  has  not  a  nice  title, 
is  already  known  to  be  a  good  book.  The  Lady  Superintendent 
of  the  South  Kensington  School  of  what  a  gifted  but  mistaken 
man  called  a  Coarse  Art  (he  was  punished  par  oil  il  avait  peche,  poor 
man  !  and  was  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia)  knows  both  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  one  of  the  highest  of  the  practical  sciences — a 
science,  indeed,  much  higher  than  many  of  the  things  falsely  so 
called.  Her  consommes  have  been  well  spoken  of  from  of  old 
time,  though  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  colouring  quenelles  and 
such  like  things  of  different  hues  is  but  a  vain  show.  "  You  may 
have  such  things  in  tarts,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  said  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  and  a  severer  sarcasm,  though  he  did  not 
mean  it,  on  the  prostitution  of  the  noble  savoury  could  not  be 
devised.  Her  savouries  proper  are  neither  many  nor  obtrusively 
new,  but  very  good,  and  her  sauces  (which  are  apt  to  be  very 
much  cut  and  dried  in  the  average  book)  are  thoroughly  prac- 
tical. She  is  also  good  at  fish,  though  we  doubt — we  very 
vehemently  doubt — the  propriety  of  putting  toast  sippets  in  water 
zootje.  And  it  would  be  well  to  warn  the  inexperienced  cook 
that  "  a  teaspoonful  each  of  horse-radish,  shalot-wine,  cayenne 
sauce,  and  walnut  ketchup  "  will  be  sufficient  for  a  large  dish  of 
fish  (the  quantity  is  not  mentioned  here),  and  that  if  such  a  season- 
ing were  used,  say,  for  a  few  slips  or  a  perch  or  two,  the  pure  fish 
flavour,  only  slightly  heightened,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
zootje,  would  be  drowned.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book  ia  the  addition  of  a  section  of  "  Indian  Dishes," 
derived  from  a  "  Native  "  at  the  Colonial  Exhibition.  The  recipe 
for  curry  powder  is  interesting,  though  the  proportion  of  poppy 

*  Superior  Cookery.    By  Mrs.  Black.    London  and  Glasgow :  Collins. 
High-class   Cookery  Recipes.    By  Edith  Clarke.     Second  Edition. 
London:  Clowes. 

Cookery  for  an  Income  of  200I.  a  Year.  By  Mrs.  Warren.  London 
and  Derby  :  Bemrose. 

Entrees  a  la  mode.   By  Mrs.  de  Salis.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

Economical  French  Cookery  for  Ladies.  By  "  Cordon  Bleu."  London: 
Virtue. 

Light  Diet  for  Invalids.  By  Dr.  H.  W.  Seager.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 
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seed  seem9  alarming.  But,  after  all,  if  one  did  go  to  sleep  after  a 
good  curry,  the  dream  would  probably  be  pleasant.  All  the  curry 
prescriptions  themselves  deserve  reading  and  trying,  though  we 
ourselves  rather  question  the  advisableuess  of  including  anything 
of  the  tough  vegetable  liind,  such  as  gherkins  or  green  ginger. 
The  devilled  almonds,  too,  are  unnecessarily  complicated ;  they 
are  never  better  than  when  simply  soaked  in  milk,  and  heated 
•with  cayenne  in  a  pan.  But  there  is  a  really  lovely  thing  called 
"  mollet "  (at  least  so  the  "  Native  "  called  it,  though  no  pundit 
has  been  able  to  explain  the  word  to  Mrs.  Clarke's  satisfaction). 
It  is  a  kind  of  sublimed  kedgeree,  and  we  mention  it  specially  to 
send  people  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  deserves  to  be  known  to  more 
than  deserve  to  know  her. 

Mrs.  Warren  so  long  ago  established  her  reputation  as  a 
specialist  in  the  distribution  of  incomes  of  that  particular  amount 
which  seems  to  be  in  England  the  normal  amount  of  a  "  small  " 
income  that  a  cookery-book  for  two-hundred-pounders  must  long 
ago  have  been  one  of  her  things  to  be  done  in  due  time.  ISo  doubt 
we  shall  have  "  Books  that  have  helped  me  to  two  hundred  a 
year."  "  How  shall  a  man  with  two  hundred  a  year  be  saved?  " 
and  so  forth.  Meanwhile  the  cookery-book  will  do  as  well  as  an- 
other. The  excellent  Mrs.  Warren  has,  it  is  true,  not  exactly  a 
superfluity  of  clearness.  That  "some  spinach  is  younger  and 
more  tender  than  another  kind  "  is  a  rather  Thucydidean  construc- 
tion ;  for  though  young  spinach  of  one  kind  may  no  doubt  be  more 
tender  than  young  spinach  of  another  kind,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
how  variety  can  affect  age.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  warning 
(quite  sound  in  itself)  that  "garlic,  shalot,  and  spices  if  put  into 
cold  water  give  a  disgusting  flavour,  some  more  than  disagreeable." 
Sometimes,  too,  the  matter  as  well  as  the  style  is  debatable,  as 
■when  the  author  describes  "  very  sour  wine  "  as  part  of  the  diet  of 
a  French  family.  When  will  the  average  Briton  or  Britoness  have 
discovered  that  a  sound  ordinaire  is  not  "  sour  "  at  all  ?  With  the 
actual  receipts,  however,  there  is  no  fault  to  find ;  they  are  very 
practical,  and  will  doubtless  be  serviceable. 

Mrs.  de  Sal's's  Savouries  it  la  Mode  were  (as  she  records  with 
modest  pride)  well,  and  deservedly  well,  received,  and  she  has  done 
well  to  follow  them  witli  another  little  book  of  a  similar  kind.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  that  she  adopts  the  detestable  and  very  modern 
snobbishness  of  "  serviette,"  which  deserves  in  reality  all  the  abuse 
which  silly  people  throw  on  the  use  of  French  words  in  general. 
Let  us  use  French  words  just  as  often  as  we  please  when  there  is 
no  exact  English  equivalent.  But  for  Heaven's  sake  let  us  not  be 
ashamed  of  good  old  English  ones.  The  "  Indian  puffs,"  or  shrimp 
talmouses,  which  open  the  book  are  desirable  little  things.  We  do 
not  approve  of  the  use  of  the  word  Jinanciere  for  any  compound  that 
has  not  got  cockscombs  in  it,  but  the  "  ragout  financiere  "  at  the 
end,  as  the  Indian  puff's  are  at  the  beginning,  should  be  good. 
"  Cutlets  a  la  Bretonne  "  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  like 
haricot  beans  ;  there  are  who  do  not.  But  the  fact  is  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  good  things  in  the  book. 

The  exceedingly  self-satistied  lady  who  calls  herself  "  Cordon 
Bleu "  on  her  title-page  and  "  Emilie  Lebour-Fawssett "  in  her 
preface,  appears  to  regard  herself  as  having  been  sent  from  Heaven 
(that  is  to  say,  France)  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  our  English 
ways.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  England  still  has  not  some- 
thing to  learn  from  France  in  the  way  of  cooking.  But  the  dark- 
ness is  really  not  quite  so  black  as  lime.  Lebour-Fawssett  appears 
to  imagine.  She  describes  the  hopeless  struggles  of  an  Euglish 
friend  who  could  not  make  out  what  "  faire  revenir  "  means,  and 
ehe  herself  takes  a  page,  or  Dearly  so,  to  explain  it,  without  giving 
any  exact  English  equivalent.  Yet  "  parboil  in  fat "  meets  all 
the  requirements  at  once.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  "  my 
half-sister's  own  uncle  "  had  something  to  do  with  the  invention 
of  "  consommtS  a  l'imperatrice."  But,  even  from  so  distinguished 
a  person  as  that  uncle's  niece's  half-sister,  we  must  decline  to 
accept  the  information  that  "  escarole  "  is  "  Batavian  lettuce." 
The  lettuce  of  the  Batavians  we  know  not  ;  but  we  do  know  that 
"  escarole,"  or  "  scarole,"  is  Batavian  endive.  We  rub  our  eyes, 
we  confess,  when  the  excellent  lady  talks  of  salade  Russe  as 
if  it  had  only  been  a  popular  dish  in  France  for  two  or  three 
years.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so  in  Paris;  in  benighted  London  it 
has  been  familiar  for  a  good  deal  longer.  It  is  not  such  a  very 
extraordinary  thing  to  be  able  to  detect  plaice  fillets  sent  for 
sole.  We  should  imagine  that  any  one  who  had  sense  to  keep 
himself  from  walking  on  all  fours  could  do  it,  the  texture  of 
the  two  fish  being  utterly  different.  Also  Jodelle  (if  we  must 
have  literature  in  cookery-books)  was  not  "a  writer  of  the  first 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century."  Also  it  is  not  true  that  you 
*'  never  or  seldom  see  a  vol-au-vent  on  an  English  table."  Also  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  more  unlucky  translation  of  "  gigot  de  pro 
sale  "  than  "  Welsh  leg  of  mutton."  No  doubt  "  pro  sale  "  is,  in 
tin;  main,  a  term  of  fantasy  ;  but  a  salt-marsh  can  never  by  any 
chauce  be  a  hillside.  Also,  "  ecrevisse  "  is  not  a  "  river  crab," 
or  anything  at  all  like  a  crab.  After  mentioning  these  little 
matters — which  would  hardly  needmeDtion  if  "  Cordon  Bleu  "had 
had  a  little  more  of  that  virtue  which,  even  in  the  great,  is 
pleasing  ;  to  wit,  modesty — we  may  observe  that  her  book,  though 
unnecessarily  pretentious  and  full  of  talked  talkee,  contains  gene- 
rally sound  principles  and  very  good  rules  of  practice.  There  is  a 
rough  sketch  of  soup  made  with  the  end  of  a  pheasant  and  some 
mutton  which  has  touches  of  genius;  and  all  our  old  friends — 
soubise  soup,  sole  au  gratin,  that  "quite  recent  innovation"  the 
Salade  Russe,  gibelottes,  navarins,  and  so  forth — are  discussed  and 
explained  intelligently  and  fully. 

Although  Dr.  Seager's  work  on  invalid  diet  is  a  mere  pamphlet, 


it  is  a  most  valuable  one.  Indeed,  we  have  seldom  seen  anything 
better  of  the  kind.  Some  suggestions  as  to  artificial  administra- 
tions of  lood  in  severe  illness  might  perhaps  have  been  omitted, 
because  they  are  unnecessary  to  the  trained  nurse  or  doctor  and 
not  suitable  for  carrying  out  by  any  one  else.  But  this  is  a  detail. 
Elsewhere  Dr.  Seager's  remarks  are  likely  to  be  invaluable  in  the 
sick-room  and  in  the  nursery.  He  has  borrowed  largely,  and 
acknowledged  his  borrowings  fully.  Dealers  in  condensed  milk 
will  not  like  the  decidedly  humorous  description  of  that  article  of 
commerce  as  "  a  substance  sold  in  tins,  said  to  he  prepared  from 
milk,  neither  wholesome  nor  palatable,  but  largely  employed  to 
ruin  the  digestion  of  babies,  for  whom  it  is  sometimes  a  convenient 
and  unsuspected  poison."  The  sketches  of  varied  milk  diet  hero 
are  very  good,  and  so  are  the  soups  and  jellies.  The  most  re- 
freshing article  in  the  book,  however,  is  that  on  drinks,  which  will 
be  read  by  the  Reverend  Dawson  Burns  and  his  tribe  with  un- 
quenchable fury.    While  making  all  necessary  reserves,  and  even 

'  laving  down  perhaps  too  roundly  that  "  alcohol  should  never  be 
given  to  children,"  Dr.  Seager  asserts  as  roundly,  and  still  more 
truly,  that  "  wine  is  ono  of  the  best  tonics  in  existence,"  and 

J  prophesies  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  medical  men  revert  to 
prescribing  it  freely.    In  short,  there  is  a  power  of  wisdom  in  the 

:  little  book,  which  in  small  space  runs  through  the  dietetic  pro- 
perties of  almost  all  usual  food. 


RAN  AWAY  FROM  THE  DUTCH.* 

NO  modern  book  of  adventure  is  more  exciting  in  its  way  than 
this  story  of  the  escape  of  four  men  from  the  harsh  rule  of 
the  Dutch  in  Borneo.  The  author  is  well  acquainted,  not  only 
with  the  country  itself,  but  with  the  customs  and  life  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  he  weaves  some  of  their  most  bloody  rites  and 
ceremonies  skilfully  into  his  tale.  The  book  is  not  too  long 
and  the  interest  is  sustained  up  to  the  end,  partly  from  the 
ingenious  device  of  making  one  of  the  party,  a  Belgian,  given 
to  intoxicating  drinks  when  he  can  get  them.  His  indiscre- 
tions at  such  moments  cause  his  companions  much  anxiety,  and 
frequently  occasion  them  great  trouble.  The  episode  of  the 
head-hunters  is  blood-curdling  enough  even  for  boys  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  fights  in  Treasure  Island  or  weird  mummy 
dances  in  She.  Very  clever,  too,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Sumatra  man  prevents  his  European  friends  from  outraging 
the  feelings  of  the  natives,  by  interiering  with  their  ceremonies ; 
for  instance,  when  he  insists  on  their  leaving  the  caged  woman 
to  her  fate,  demonstrating  that  they  could  do  her  no  good, 
and  would  ensure  their  own  destruction.  One  of  the  Swiss 
declines  to  accept  this  reasoning,  and  steals  out  in  the  night  to  set 
the  victim  free  ;  but  the  poor  thing  does  not  understand  what  is 
demanded  of  her,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  her  free- 
dom, so  remains  amid  her  loosened  fetters,  and  awaits  her  fate 
with  dignity.  After  this  episode  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a 
description  of  marriage  rites  among  the  Dayaks,  for  the  Swiss 
dare  not  refuse  the  offer  of  the  chief  or  Pornan  to  give  him  his 
sister,  only,  contrary  to  what  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  young 
lady  does  not  sacrifice  herself  for  her  lover  before  he  leaves  the 
island,  but  comes  to  Europe  and  becomes  civilized.  We  need 
not  follow  the  fugitives  through  all  their  hairbreadth  escapes, 
from  crocodiles,  bees,  poisoned  weapons,  an  infuriated  govern- 
ment, or  an  enraged  savage.  Everything  is  related  with  spirit, 
and  often  with  humour — a  quality  frequently  absent  from  books 
of  this  kind.  Only  it  is  a  pity  that,  when  writing  of  a  region 
so  very  unfamiliar  as  the  island  of  Borneo,  the  author  did  not 
append  a  map  of  the  many  rivers  and  districts  that  are  men- 
tioned, and  also  a  glossary  of  the  native  names  and  expressions. 
Dayak  appellations  are  strange  to  European  eyes;  and  too  often 
the  author  has  little  mercy  on  the  ignorance  of  his  public,  and 
leaves  his  readers  to  gather  the  sense  of  these  outlandish-looking 
words  from  the  context — if  they  can  manage  to  do  so.  The  pic- 
tures are  not  of  very  much  assistance  in  explaining  either  the 
story  or  the  scenery.  *  They  are  executed  by  some  smudgy  kind  of 
process,  and  it  is  otten  impossible  to  gather  whether  the  Dayaks 
are  standing  on  grass,  rock,  or  desert — or,  indeed,  whether  they 
are  on  dry  land  at  all.  It  may  be  that  these  blemishes  are  the 
fault  of  the  engraver,  and  not  of  the  artist ;  but,  as  they  now  stand, 
the  story  would  be  better  without  them.  From  first  to  last,  how- 
ever, the  book  is  most  amusing,  and  the  amount  of  information  it 
conveys  incidentally  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 


GASCOIGX  AND  TRINCE  HENRY,  f 

IT  HE  received  story,  as  reported  by  Shakspeare  and  others,  of 
the  committal  to  prison  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  afterwards 
King  as  Henry  V.,  has  been  several  times  disputed  as  false,  and 
still  more  often  narrated  as  true.  Strange  to  say,  hitherto  neither 
objector  nor  assenter  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  gone  into  the  question 

*  Han  Away  from  the.  Dutch.  By  M.  T.  H.  Perelaer.  Translated  by 
Maurice  Bluk,  aiid  adapted  by  A.  P.  Meades.  London  :  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.  ! 

t  Chronicles  of  an  Old  Inn.  By  Andree  Hope.  London  :  Chapman  & 
Hall.    1887.  1 
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at  issue  scientifically.  The  task,  whichever  Bide  wo  take,  is  a 
difficult  one;  and  when  we  examine  I  lie  tir.-t  paper  m  whicU  it 
has  been  treated  adequately,  il  is  easy  to  see  that  the  difficulty  of 
crovin-'  a  negative  is  greater  even  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Mr  Solly-Flood,  Q.O.,  lately  Attorney-General  at  Gibraltar,  has 
investigated  in  a  paper-the  dryness  of  which,  by  the  way,  is 
beyond  belief— all  the  forms  of  tho  story,  and  all  the  evidences 
for  and  against  its  authenticity;  the  result  being  a  stupendous 
and  monumental  examination  of  ancient  records  and  modern  com- 
pilations, which,  if  it  was  actually  read,  and  not  merely  "  taken  as 
read,"  by  the  Koyal  Historical  Society  in  November  1885,  must 
Lave  produced  a  profoundly  soothing  eil'ect  on  the  audience  ;  and 
all  the  more,  because  it  must  have  been  something  of  a  character 
so  unaccustomed  as  to  be  practically  unintelligible  to  many,  lhe 
Society  has  done  little  to  justify  its  existence  and  title.  The  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Flood's  paper  is  an  omen  of  better  things,  though  it 
is  now  already  about  two  years  old  ;  but  the  mass  of  reference 
notes  in  itself 'must  have  required  months  of  verification,  it  is  so 
vast.  Mr.  Flood  has  attempted  no  rhetorical  flights;  he  has 
stated  the  question  and  summed  up  the  result  of  the  inquiry  as 
barely  as  possible  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  henceforth  every 
edition  of  Shakspe'are  will  require  a  new  note  to  the  second  part 
of  Henry  IV.,  Act  v.,  and  that  Mr.  Solly-Flood  has  finally  dis- 
posed, to  the  last  shred,  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  story. 

There  are  three  or  four  dill'erent  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  besides  the  main  fact  of  the  Prince's  committal.^  Is 
it  true  that  on  Henry's  accession  he  dismissed  the  Chief  Justice  ? 
Is  it  true  that  Henry  of  Monmouth  led  a  dissipated  life  before  his 
father's  death  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  Prince  was  committed  to  the 
King's  Bench  Prison  ?  There  are  several  minor  points  of  interest, 
but  "these  are  the  chief  heads  of  the  indictment  as  examined  by 
Mr.  Flood.  The  first  modern  historian  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
story  was  Tyler;  but  complete  proof,  such  as  Mr.  Solly-Flood 
offers  us,  could  not  be  found  in  1830.  Perhaps  for  this  reason, 
perhaps  because  two  such  popular  writers  as  Lord  Campbell 
and  Miss  Strickland  adopted  the  Shakspearian  story  as  true,  it 
has  obtained  currency  ever  since.  "We  have  met  it  last  in 
Andre"e  Hope's  Chronicles  of  an  Old  Inn,  an  account  of  some  of 
the  chief  worthies  of  Gray's  Inn,  pleasantly  written,  but  compiled 
in  such  a  way  that  several  paragraphs  really  seem  to  be  history 
turned  upside  down.  For  example,  here  is  a  siDgle  sentence  from 
the  notice  of  Stephen  Gardiner : — "  After  Edward's  death  " — the 
author  has  been  speaking  of  Edward  VI.  and  his  weak  health — 
"  after  Edward's  death  Somerset  visited  Gardiner  in  prison."  Of 
course  a  writer,  however  pleasantly  he  may  write,  fritters  away 
the  confidence  of  his  readers  by  such  a  double-barrelled  anachro- 
nism as  this ;  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen.  Nevertheless  the  book 
serves  our  present  purpose  admirably ;  we  want  to  know  what 
is  the  ordinary  view  of  the  great  Gascoign  question,  and  we 
make  sure  it  will  be  found  embalmed  in  a  popular  book,  prettily 
printed  in  large  type  ;  a  book  which  is  certain  to  be  liked,  though 
it  has  about  as  much  relation  to  real  history  as  the  book  Mr. 
Solly-Flood  selects  as  exemplary— namely,  Miss  Strickland's  great 
romance,  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 

Andrei  Hope  tells  us  that  Sir  William  Gascoign  "  was  the 
eighth  Sir  William  in  lineal  descent,"  which  in  itself  is  extremely 
unlikely,  as  the  title  "Sir "is  not  found  anywhere  much  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  a  disser- 
tation on  the  name  of  "  William  "  where  one  on  "  Gascoign  " 
•would  have  been  much  more  to  the  purpose.  The  theory  that 
"Gaskin,  an  old  West  Hiding  family,  Normanized  itself  into 
Gascoigne,"  shows  us,  however,  that  we  may  be  well  contented 
without  such  an  addition  to  our  knowledge.  We  need  not 
follow  the  author  through  the  oft-told  and  embellished  tale,  which 
finishes  with  this  remark : — "  It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
Henry  V.  that  the  brave  and  good  old  Chief  Justice  retained  his 
post  until  age  and  infirmities  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it." 
But  a  few  years  ago  another  story  was  told — namely,  that  im- 
mediately on  his  accession  Henry  dismissed  the  judge  who  had 
imprisoned  him  ;  which,  of  course,  was  not  nearly  so  pretty  an 
ending. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Solly-Flood.  One  single  paragraph  of 
his  long  article — it  occupies  more  than  a  hundred  closely-printed 
pages — is  sufficient  to  upset  the  whole  fable,  nay,  one  single  sen- 
tence— there  is  no  record  of  a  case  of  contempt  of  court  punished 
by  summary  committal  till  long  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
Mr.  Flood  prints  the  whole  list  from  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
Henry  III.  down  to  the  9th  year  of  Henry  V.  Not  only  was  no 
prince  committed  for  such  an  offence,  but  no  one  else,  gentle  or 
simple.  In  a  good  many  cases  of  contempt,  as  where  a  juryman 
was  assaulted,  or  a  party  to  a  suit  abused,  the  process  of  law  was 
by  action.  One  case  at  once  catches  the  eye.  It  is  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  Edward  I.,  more  than  a  century  before  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.  An  information  is  laid  by  Roger  de  Hengham, 
the  Chief  Justice,  against  "  Will,  de  Brews,"  for  abusing  him  in 
open  court  while  sitting  to  try  an  action.  The  record  of  the  trial 
exists,  and  is  printed  by  Mr.  Flood  ;  and  in  giving  judgment  the 
court  recalls  the  fact  that,  so  sacred  are  the  persons  of  the  King's 
Ministers,  as  they  style  themselves,  that  on  a  recent  occasion  King 
Edward  had  banished  his  son  from  his  presence  until  he  had  apo- 
logized to  one  of  the  judges  for  an  insult.  Here,  of  course,  we 
have  the  beginning  of  the  story,  which  grew  in  its  "  embellish- 
ments "  until  Elyot,  the  tutor  of  Henry  VIII.,  made  it  into  a  fable 
or  apologue  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupil.  The  story  was  then 
two  hundred  years  old,  and  the  crime  was  fastened  upon  a  prince 
who  had  come  to  the  throne  a  hundred  years  before — namely, 


Henry  V.    To  make  the  story  lit,  the  writers  who  repented  it 

were  obliged  to  make  Prince  Henry's  early  life  as  dissolute  as 
that  of  Prince  Edwardj  afterwards  Edward  II.  This  fiction, 
too,  Mr.  Flood  wholly  upsets,  by  tracing  the  true  course  ot 
working,  fighting,  and  negotiating  in  which  ho  was  constantly 
engaged  from  his  boyhood.  There  is  no  interval  in  the  life 
of  Henry  of  Monmouth  in  which  can  bo  placed  tho  episode 
of  bis  intimacy  with  any  one  like  Shakspoare's  Falstall'.  He 
literally  had  not  time  for  any  such  diversions.  Ho  was  just 
twelve  years  of  ago  when  his  father  became  Henry  IV.,  and 
two  years  later  was  lighting  Owen  Glendower  in  Wales.  Mr. 
Flood  accounts  for  almost  every  day  of  his  life  from  that  time  till 
his  accession  on  his  father's  death  in  March  1413,  when  he  was 
still  only  twenty-five.  During  tho  thirteen  years  of  his  father's 
reign  ho  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  in  disgrace  at  Court, 
and  he  certainly  never  insulted  the  Chief  J ustice. 

With  regard  to  the  two  further  fables,  corollaries  of  that  one 
which  has  been  so  completely  exploded — namely,  that  Henry  V. 
continued  Gascoign  as  Chief  Justice,  and  that  he  dismissed  him, 
neither  is  true.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  those  days 
"  the  demise  of  the  Crown  "  caused  vacancies  in  all  the  Courts. 
Gascoign  himself  had  on  a  like  occasion — namely,  at  the  abdi- 
cation of  Richard  II. — been  appointed  Chief  Justice  by  the 
new  King  in  the  place  of  Sir  William  Clopton.  The  precedent 
was  a  common  one,  and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  Gascoign, 
who  had  been  Chief  Justice  during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Hankford.  We  need 
not  suppose  any  disgrace  attached  to  his  retirement ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  new  King,  for  the  very  next  year  he  receives  a  present  from 
Henry  of  four  bucks  and  does  out  of  the  forest  of  Pontefract,  and 
a  promise  of  a  similar  present  annually  as  long  as  he  lived.  Why 
should  he  have  been  iu  disgrace  ?  He  had  never  quarrelled  with  the 
King  when  he  was  prince,  and  had  been  a  steady  and  faithful  servant 
to  the  King's  father  all  the  time  of  bis  reign.  Though,  as  Mr.  Flood 
says,  he  was  hale  enough  to  survive  his  master  six  years  and  three- 
quarters,  he  was  probably  a  very  old  man,  and  the  new  King  may 
well  have  thought  it  advisable,  in  view  of  the  troubled  state  of 
the  realm,  to  appoint  a  younger  and  more  active  Chief  Justice. 
It  thus  falls  out  that  Gascoign  was  neither  dismissed  nor  re- 
instated by  Henry  V.  Mr.  Flood  goes  fully  into  the  histories  of 
Henry's  friends,  and  brings  out  many  interesting  particulars  of 
the  early  life  of  the  future  heroes  of  Agincourt. 


RELIGIONS  OF  THE  GOLD  COAST.* 

"|\ /TxVJOR  ELLIS'S  account  of  the  Tshi-speaking  natives  of 
_Lt_L  the  Gold  Coast  chiefly  deals  with  their  religion.  To  our 
knowledge  of  this  obscure  subject  his  book  is  a  useful  addition. 
He  reasons  clearly,  he  is  a  close  observer,  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  topic,  and  of  the  misconceptions  that 
perplex  the  discussion.  He  quotes  but  little  from  modern  specula- 
tive writings,  but  is  plainly  a  follower  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's, 
at  least  in  some  important  points.  To  our  mind  he  is  least 
valuable  where  he  is  most  Spenceriau. 

The  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  as  Major  Ellis  points  out,  live 
in  a  climate  hostile  to  civilization  and  to  clear  and  correct  ideas, 
because  the  climate  makes  intellectual  work  as  distasteful  as  bodily 
labour,  while  nature  offers  at  a  very  cheap  rate  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  natives  have  few  large  towns ;  they  live  in  scattered 
hamlets  ;  and  foreign  ideas  filter  but  slowly,  and  in  distorted  shapes, 
through  the  population.  Yet  one  cannot,  of  course,  regard  their 
religion  as  in  any  way  "  primitive "  or  "  near  the  beginning." 
Their  society  has  more  than  the  rudiments  of  organization  ;  they 
have  a  central  authority,  kings,  an  order  of  priests;  property  is 
accumulated  in  considerable  quantities,  woman  is  no  longer  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  Christian  doctrines  have  been  partly 
woven  into  the  web  of  Ashanti  and  Fanti  belief.  Where  the 
people  are  so  far  from  being  primitive  the  religious  conceptions,  of 
course,  are  not  near  the  beginning.  Distinct  alterations  have  been 
observed  by  Major  Ellis;  the  influence  of  professional  priests,  of 
local  circumstances,  and  of  Europe  are  clearly  traceable.  What, 
then,  is  tho  religion,  as  far  as  Major  Elli3  (who  is  well  on  his 
guard  against  the  confusions  of  De  Brosses  and  of  hasty  observers) 
has  been  able  to  discover  ? 

We  may  examine  a  religion  by  ascending  from  its  wide  popular 
basis  in  the  practices,  fears,  and  superstitions  of  individuals  up  to 
the  Gods  or  God  of  whole  tribes  or  of  a  nation.  Or  we  may 
begin  with  the  highest  and  most  abstract  Gods,  those  of  the  whole 
nation,  or  of  the  cultivated  class  in  a  nation,  and  descend  to  the 
clan  Totems,  and  the  talismans  and  other  inanimate  sacred  objects 
cherished  by  individuals.  It  is  manifest  that  the  clan  and  the 
village  and  the  individual  are  older  in  evolution  than  the  nation, 
and,  therefore,  the  village  Gods  and  the  personal  talismans  and 
adorable  objects  ought  to  be  older  than  the  more  abstract  Gods  of 
a  conscious  nationality.  But  Major  Ellis  prefers  to  begin  with 
(1)  General  Deities  (few  in  number),  and  so  works  down  to  (2)  Local 
Deities  (as  numerous  as  localities),  then  to  (3)  The  spiritual  pro- 
tectors of  families,  or  of  "  town  companies,"  then  to  (4)  The 
Tutelary  Deities  of  individuals,  which  answer  pretty  nearly  to 
what  are  roughly  called  fetishes.  This  term,  however,  is  justly 
rejected,  as  we  shall  see,  by  Major  Ellis. 

*  The  Tshi-speakiup  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast.  By  A.  B.  Ellis,  Major 
1st  West  Indian  Regiment.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1887. 
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Major  Ellis  thinks  that  deities  of  the  first  class  are  mostly 
too  remote  and  indifferent  to  care  much  for  mortal  affairs :  Dei 
otiosi,  like  those  of  the  Epicurean.  They  are  not,  he  believes, 
original  and  early  conceptions  of  the  negro,  but  have  been  moved 
into  a  kind  of  Upper  House,  out  of  the  second  class,  the  Local 
Deities.  These,  again,  are  the  result  of  the  human  tendency 
to  "consider  all  natural  phenomena  whose  power  they  experi- 
ence as  beings  "who  act,  and  who  possess  the  power  of  voli- 
tion." Such  natural  phenomena  are  very  numerous.  On  the 
Gold  Coast  it  appears  that  the  more  abstract  phenomena — sun, 
sky,  moon,  wind — are  little,  if  at  all,  regarded.  But  the  surf  that 
drowns  men,  or  the  rock  that  makes  the  surf  break,  or  any  promi- 
nent local  object,  or  the  scene  of  any  memorable  disaster,  becomes 
a  God,  with  a  kind  of  multiplex  personality.  Thus  Cudjo  is  the 
God  of  a  shoal  or  reef.  He  is  short  and  black.  Now  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  whether  the  reef  is  the  worshipful  object,  or 
little  black  Cudjo  who  informs  and  inhabits  the  reef,  or  the  reef 
as  inhabited  by  Cudjo.  These  questions  may  puzzle  even  Ashanti 
metaphysicians.  Again,  Tahbi  lives  in  or  under  a  rock  ;  he  is  big 
and  black,  and  has  a  sharks  tin  for  left  hand.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  know  whether  the  rock  (considered  as  animate,  like 
everything  else)  was  first  worshipped,  and  whether  Tahbi  is  the 
animation  of  the  rock,  considered  apart  from  that  object,  and 
described  in  accordance  with  the  fancy  of  the  priest.  It  seems 
that  the  priests  are  in  the  habit  of  dragging  the  names  of  Gods,  as 
if  by  accident,  into  their  conversation,  much  as  we  do  with  the 
names  of  lords.  "  As  Tahbi  was  saying  when  I  saw  him  last  "  ; 
or,  "  As  I  remember  hearing  Abroh-ku  remark  one  day  on  the 
beach."  "  Oh,  what  is  Abroh-ku  like  ?  Do  tell  us,"  asks  the 
believing  Ashanti ;  and  then  the  priest  says,  "  Why,  he  is  of  the 
colour  of  wood  ashes,  very  small,  and  round,  with  a  short,  broad 
face." 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  man  begins  by  dreading  an  inanimate 
object  or  phenomenon  to  which  he  ascribes  animation.  He  then 
separates  mentally  the  animating  force  from  its  body  or  vehicle, 
the  rock,  or  hill,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  Lastly,  he  ascribes  a 
shape,  human  or  bestial,  to  this  animating  force,  which,  if  lucky, 
may  get  promoted  into  Class  I.,  and,  being  now  detached  from 
local  phenomena,  may  become  a  General  or  National  God.  But, 
as  Mr.  Codrington  found  in  Melanesia,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
distinct  these  various  movements  in  the  evolution  of  a  God. 
Ghosts,  too,  have  a  provoking  way  of  interloping  among  spirits 
thus  developed,  and  Suhmam,  or  fetishes,  manufactured  or  adopted 
for  various  reasons  and  in  various  fashions,  strike  in,  both 
spiritually  and  materially.  There  is  a  kind  of  supreme  Deity 
named  Nana  Nyankupon,  "  Lord  of  the  Sky."  His  title  at  once 
brings  to  mind  Dyaus  and  Zeus,  but  Major  Ellis  thinks  him  a 
mere  refraction  from  the  God  of  early  European  visitors.  If 
Nana  Nyankupon  be  set  aside,  the  most  godlike  figure  among  the 
General  Deities  of  the  first  class  is  Bobowissi.  He  is  very  widely 
worshipped,  and  is  addressed  in  prayer  before  men  set  out  on  a 
journey  : — "  Grandfather  Bobowissi,  let  us  go  and  return  in  safety." 
Further  north  Tando  is  much  in  the  same  rank  as  Bobowissi. 
The  name  of  Bobowissi  means  "  blower  of  clouds  " — i/e^eAjj-yeptVa 
— and  this  answers  to  an  epithet  of  Zeus.  We  do  not  feel 
convinced  that  Bobowissi  and  Tando  are  gods  promoted  from 
the  second  class.  Among  races  much  less  civilized  than  the 
people  of  the  Gold  Coast,  among  Australians  and  Bushmen,  there 
are  Gods  answering  to  Bobowissi.  The  truth  is  that  we  cannot 
get  behind  those  conceptions  and  see  how  they  grew  because  we 
know  no  race  which  does  not  possess  them  already.  Major  Ellis 
writes  very  learnedly  on  the  ritual  of  the  upper  Gods  and  on  the 
magic  of  amateurs  who  are  not  priests.  Ritual  (in  those  strata  of 
religion)  is  consecrated  magic,  magic  is  unconsecrated  ritual.  But 
Major  Ellis  does  not  tell  us  much  of  the  mythology  in  which  the 
Gods  probably  figure,  nor  much  of  the  religion  which  utters  itself, 
for  example,  in  the  prayer  to  Bobowissi.  Till  we  know  more 
about  those  matters  we  can  hardly  criticize  his  opinion  that  the 
Gods  are  mainly  malevolent,  and  that  fear  made  the  first  Gods. 
The  Gods  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  are  worshipped  by  "  town 
companies,"  families,  and  individuals.  Of  their  generic  names 
"  Suhsum  "  is  rendered  "spirit"  or  "shadow";  "Srahman," 
"  ghost "  or  "  lightning."  "  Abonsiim  "  means  "  magic  "  and 
*  Bohsum  "  (Bosman's  "  Bossum  ")  means  "  a  lake,"  "  moon,"  and, 
as  an  adjective,  "  occult,"  "  sacred."  Confusion  is  caused,  in  the 
case  of  the  Gods  of  the  third  and  fourth  sorts,  by  the  habit 
of  adoring  some  object — a  wooden  figure,  a  stone,  a  pot 
full  of  earth  and  blood — which  is  not  the  God,  as  many 
have  held,  but  the  vehicle  or  habitation  of  the  God.  In 
the  same  way  the  trees  beside  the  house  of  a  God  are  not 
■worshipped  lor  themselves,  and  if  the  God's  house  is  shifted 
the  tree  ceases  to  bo  adored.  The  worshipped  object  is  usually 
what  people  call  a  "  fetish " ;  but  Major  Ellis  thinks  this  ex- 
pression, especially  as  used  by  De  Brosses,  misleading,  which  no 
doubt  it  is.  The  merit  of  De  Brosses  was  not  to  have  invented 
a  satisfactory  theory  or  classification  of  fetishes,  but  to  have  ex- 

Slained  many  things  in  Greek  and  Egyptian  religion  as  survivals, 
lajor  Ellis  argues  against  theorists  who  hold  that  any  object 
picked  up  at  random  may  be  made  a  God.  Different  motives,  of 
•various  sorts,  are  found  to  guide  the  selection  of  what  are  roughly 
called  fetishes.  If  the  priest  selects  them  at  will,  he  deceives  the 
people  into  thinking  he  has  a  reason  for  his  choice.  Where  the 
worshipper  selects  them  himself,  he,  too,  has  a  motive,  l'erhaps 
he  has  been  guided  to  them  in  a  dream ;  perhaps  in  a  fast 
he  has  had  some  hallucinations  about  them.  Very  often  he 
holds  that  they  arc  the  dwellings  of  spiritual  beings ,  often, 


as  among  the  Zufiis  and  Solomon  Islanders,  he  is  led  bv  a 
resemblance  between  the  object,  and  something  else  that"  he 
desires,  and  he  expects  "  like  to  produce  like,"  magically :  he 
hopes  the  stone  like  a  yam  will  make  his  garden  grow  yams,  or 
that  the  stone  like  a  pig  will  bring  wild  boars  in  his  way.  Man 
is  always  rational.  But  one  can  hardly  go  with  Major  Ellis,  and 
with  Mr.  Max  Muller,  in  thinking  fetishism  a  secondary  corruption 
of  faith.  In  the  higher  faiths  it  looks  more  like  a  survival,  or  a 
remembrance — a  folly  inspired  by  the  undying  child  within  us. 
This  will  be  true,  whether  we  regard  fetishism  as  originally  a 
worship,  say,  of  the  spirit  in  the  stone,  or  of  the  stone  as  a  thing 
animated,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Savage  metaphysics  are 
not  easy  to  disentangle.  Men  whose  suppressed  major  premiss  is 
that  all  things  are  animated  and  personal,  and  who  keep  with 
some  sacredness  a  stone  or  shell,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know 
themselves  exactly  what  meaning  they  attach  to  their  practice. 
Doubtless  it  varies  in  varied  cases;  the  notion  of  an  indwelling 
Deity  may  even  be  a  late  explanation  which  the  worshipper  gives 
himself  to  justify  his  conduct.  Meanwhile,  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
Major  Ellis  finds  that  it  is  not  the  stone,  or  rude  idol,  that  is 
worshipped,  but  the  separable  God,  who  informs  the  stone,  and 
who  may  leave  it,  and  enter  into  the  priest.  The  real  interest  of 
all  this  is  the  proof  that  there  is  plenty  of  speculation  in  man,  even 
among  races  most  averse  to  mental  exertion. 

Major  Ellis  has  a  short  chapter  on  "  Family  Divisions  and 
Animal  Worship."  As  was  well  known,  from  the  evidence  of 
Bowditch,  the  Gold  Coast  tribes  are  Totemistic.  Major  Ellis 
explains  this,  on  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  principle,  by  a  theory  of 
nicknames.  A  chief  was  called  Parrot,  or  Cornstalk.  His 
descendants  remembered  the  name,  forgot  that  it  was  merely  a 
name,  and,  in  place  of  revering  the  ghost  of  a  man  named  Parrot 
or  Cornstalk,  revered  all  Parrots,  or  all  Cornstalks,  and  counted 
cousins  with  them.  As  Totemism  is  most  active  where  the  family 
name  descends  from  women,  not  from  men,  and  among  races  that 
forget  the  names  of  their  great-great-grandfathers,  this  theory  will 
manifestly  not  hold  water.  However,  we  have  no  other  to  offer 
as  a  substitute.  The  origin  of  Totemism  is  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  unknown  antiquity. 

Major  Ellis's  book  contains  much  that  we  have  no  space  to 
discuss.  His  accounts  of  the  marriage  and  other  laws  of  the 
Ashantis  and  of  their  language  is  full  of  information.  His  re- 
mark on  the  absence  of  love  (p.  285)  hardly  tallies  with  the  story 
of  Adna  Arnissa,  "  love's  martyr "  (p.  302).  He  has  two 
examples  of  the  myth  about  the  man  who  marries  a  woman  that 
is  also  a  lower  animal.  In  Ashanti  she  is  a  fish ;  a  gull  in 
Eskimo;  a  beaver  in  Ojibbeway ;  a  seal  in  Shetland.  His  book 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  steady  observation  and  dispassionate 
reasoning.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  Major  Ellis's  general 
conclusions,  but  we  must  respect  the  energy  which  could  produce 
so  sound  a  work  in  such  an  enervating  climate. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MMAX  O'RELL'S  account  of  his  Scotch  lecturing  tour  may 
•  amuse  those  who  were  amused  by  his  former  books  in  the 
way  in  which  their  author  intended  them  to  be  amusing,  and  will 
certainly  amuse  those  whom  those  books  amused  in  a  way  that  he 
did  not  intend  (1).  There  are  in  the  present  volume  hardly  any  of 
the  grosser  faults  of  taste  which  distinguished  the  earlier  books, 
partly  because  M.  O'Rell,  true  to  French  tradition,  wishes  to  be 
complimentary  towards  the  Scotch,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
he  has  learnt  by  experience.  The  amusing  mixture  of  ignorance 
and  hasty  generalization  which  distinguishes  almost  all  books 
of  this  kind  in  French  is  as  abundant  as  ever.  M.  O'Rell  ia 
evidently  convinced  that  "  MacDonald  "  is  a  typical  Scotch,  not 
merely  Highland,  name ;  that  it  and  "  Donald "  are  practically 
interchangeable ;  that  the  pretty  trappings  of  a  Highland  regiment 
or  a  Highland  gentleman  at  a  ball  are  really  the  "  national 
dress "  of  persons  such  as,  let  us  say,  Bruce,  James  I., 
Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,  Montrose,  Dundee,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Walter  Scott ;  that  every  Scotch  dinner  party  ends  up  with  a 
discussion  on  the  Bible  (indeed  this  he  categorically  asserts),  and 
so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Incidentally  he  makes  or  repeats  some 
equally  learned  and  accurate  remarks  about  England,  such  as  that 
nobody  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  works  except  the  inhabitants  of 
Balliol,  who  are  all  frugal  Scotchmen  (such,  for  instance,  as  My 
Lords  Lansdowne,  Jersey,  and  Donoughmore),  and  who  chiefly 
support  themselves  (in  the  absence,  we  suppose,  of  the  usual  sup- 
plies of  herrings  and  oatmeal  from  home)  by  giving  lessons  to  the 
idle  youth  of  other  colleges.  As  it  is  a  long  way  from  Balliol  to 
Cambridge,  and  the  trains  are  horribly  slow,  we  wonder  what  the 
idle  youth  of  "the  other  shop"  do  for  lessons.  In  short,  M. 
Max  O'Rell  is,  "  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,"  a  Frenchman, 
possessing  in  an  excellent  degree  that  odd  mixture  of  shrewdness, 
and  simplicity,  of  acuteness  and  density,  of  bad  taste  and  good 
humour,  which  distinguishes  his  remarkable  nation.  He  finds 
Wellington,  at  least  the  frequent  statue  of  Wellington,  assommant, 
and  says  so.  Would  any  but  a  Frenchman  have  overlooked  the 
unlucky  double  sense  of  the  verb  ? 

M.  de  la  Barre  Duparcq's  history  of  the  reign  of  Henri  II.  (2) 
is  very  good,  and  interesting  from  the  military  side,  which,  as  need 

(1)  L'ami  MacDonald.    Par  Max  O'Rell.    Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

(2)  Histoire  de  Henri  11.  Par  Ed.  de  la  Barre  Duparcq.  Paris: 
Pernn. 
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hardly  bp  said,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Franco,  and  the 
book  is  quaintly  written,  with  some  curious  miscellaneous  facts 
now  and  then.  But  the  author  does  not  show— does  not,  indeed, 
attempt  to  show— much  historical  grasp,  and  in  particular  does  not 
deal  much  with  the  rather  enigmatical  character  of  the  King ;  a 
character  which  has  never,  that  we  know,  been  adequately  discussed 
(for  Michelet's  Reinbrandtesque  sketch  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
pieces  of  unhistorical  imagination)  and  which  is  worth  discussing-. 

An  anonymous  pamphlet  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 
in  Italy  concerns  politics  rather  than  literature ;  but  it  is  well 
written,  and  urges  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  to  something 
different  from  his  present  Mahomet's-cofBn  position  with  some 
power  (3).  The  fault  seems  to  be  that  the  author  either  does  not 
fully  comprehend,  or,  at  any  rate,  keeps  in  petto  his  solution  of, 
the  chief  difficulty  of  arranging  what  he  desires.  A  bishop  and  a 
civil  governor,  for  instance,  can  work  together,  because  both  are 
the  king's  deputies  ;  but  how  are  a  sovereign  bishop  of  Rome  and 
a  sovereign  king  of  Italy  in  Rome  to  work  together  ? 

So  much  has  been  written  lately  about  the  Victor  Hugo  of 
Art  "  that  M.  V<5ron  has  naturally  attempted,  in  his  sketch  for 
the  Artistes  celebres  (4),  little  but  a  compilation,  with  some 
original  touches.  It  is  an  interesting  compilation,  however,  and 
well  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  lithographs,  which  even  in 
their  simple  manner  show  the  master  well.  In  turning  over  them 
some  persons  will,  no  doubt,  be  confirmed  in  the  belief  that,  much 
as  he  advanced  in  technique  and  learning,  Delacroix  never  sur- 
passed as  an  exhibition  of  his  own  peculiar  "  virtue "  his  first 
great  challenge  of  the  "  Dante  and  Virgil." 

Much  attention  appears  to  be  paid  now  to  animal  magnetism  in 
France,  ranging  from  the  numerous  purely  scientific  treatises  by 
followers  and  pupils  or  critics  of  Dr.  Charcot  and  such  books  as 
this  (5).  It  is  the  work  of  an  actual  operator,  who  seems  to  go 
about  exhibiting  his  skill,  and  obtaining  testimonials  from  bishops 
to  the  effect  that  there  really  are  no  evil  spirits  at  work.  The 
book  is  partly  historical,  partly  practical,  and  will  doubtless  be 
interesting  to  those  general  readers  who  care  for  the  subject. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

ANEW  translation  of  Count  Tolstoi's  novel  of  The  Cossacks 
has  just  been  issued  by  Vizetelly  &  Co.  The  book  itself 
bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  studies  of  life  and  manners 
which  were  the  special  delight  of  Tourguenief  than  to  the 
developments  of  character  which  form  the  subject  of  Tolstoi's 
other  novels.  Subject  and  treatment  are,  however,  original  and 
picturesque  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  transla- 
tion runs  smoothly  enough.  Round  up  in  the  same  volume  is  a 
short  story  of  the  escape  of  a  young  Russian  officer  from  a  Tartar 
village  in  the  Caucasus  ;  and  likewise  some  reminiscences  of  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  which  enable  the  reader  to  realize  the  acci- 
dents and  atmosphere  of  war  more  graphically  than  any  military 
history  could  do.  In  these  recollections  Count  Tolstoi  seems  to 
have  parted  with  the  discursiveness  and  want  of  concentration  so 
often  characteristic  of  his  work,  and  to  have  seen  nothing  but 
■what  was  essential  to  the  picture. 

In  The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  (Seeley  &  Co.)  Mr.  Church 
deals  with  a  period  of  history  but  little  known  to  his  ordinary 
youthful  readers.  They  may  have  picked  up  a  few  vague  ideas 
about  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  incoming  of  the 
Saxons ;  but  it  is  not  until  they  are  promoted  to  the  study  of 
Gibbon  that  children  begin  really  to  understand  the  connexion  of 
Britain  with  the  Empire  of  the  West.  Mr.  Church  brings  all  his 
great  knowledge  and  historical  accuracy  to  bear  in  this  novel  of  a 
remote  epoch,  and  he  adds  many  notes  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
learned. As  he  says,  the  data  are  but  scanty  ;  still,  the  most  has 
been  made  of  those  that  exist,  and  the  modes  of  life  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Britain  are  carefully  gleaned  from  every  source.  The 
story  deals  with  the  South  of  England,  from  Stonehenge  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  copiously  illustrated.  In  the  interests  of 
those — and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  many — to  whom 
the  events  of  that  period  are  a  dead  letter,  it  would  have  been 
wiser  had  Mr.  Church  omitted  the  two  first  chapters,  as  the 
number  of  Csesars,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  are  liable  to  con- 
fuse the  ignorant.  Once,  however,  these  are  passed,  no  person  of 
imagination  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  curious  contrast  of  the 
Britain  of  the  fifth  century  with  the  England  of  to-day. 

There  is  something  even  more  breathless  than  usual  about 
M.  Jules  Verne's  latest  book,  The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds  (Sampson 
Low),  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  balloon  built  in  the  form  of  a 
ship,  and  which,  being  heavier  than  the  air,  can  be  guided  at  will 
and  propelled  with  a  speed  equalling  that  of  a  carrier  pigeon.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  to  all  persons  not  of  a  scientific  mind  the 
opening  chapters  will  be  rather  dull.  They  ought  to  be  read  by 
the  light  of  the  story  as  begun  on  page  27,  with  the  appearance  of 
a  fluent  and  self-confident  gentleman  named  Robert  at  a  meeting 
of  an  aeronautical  society  in  Philadelphia.  With  the  capture  of 
the  two  leading  (and  opposed)  members,  and  their  enforced 
journey  through  the  regions  of  the  air,  the  fun  begins.  The  most 
stupid  boy  cannot  avoid  learning  a  great  deal  of  geography  from 
their  travels,  even  if  his  smattering  of  scientific  knowledge  is  less 

(3)  La  lettre  du  Pape  et  I'ltalie  officielle.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(4)  Les  artistes  celebres — Eugene  Delacroix.  Par  Eugene  Ve'ron.  Paris: 
Rouam.   London :  Wood. 

(5)  Le  nouvel  hypnotisme.    Par  L.  P.  Moutin.    Paris  :  Perrin. 


cloar  than  beforo.  Tlio  worst  of  it  is,  that  if  you  have  perfect 
command  of  a  machine  that  can  ascond  as  much  as  23,000  feet 
without  causing  its  passengers  any  inconvenience  but  a  chilly  feel- 
ing, it  is  not  possible  to  have  many  adventures.  M.  Jules  Verne  doos 
his  best  in  the  shape  of  casual  approaches  to  earth  and  consequent 
entanglements  with  water-spouts,  whales,  and  volcanoes,  but  up 
in  the  air  he  has  it  all  to  himself.  Only  one  thing  will  make  the 
conscientious  reader  unhappy.  Why  is  Kunchingunga  deprived 
of  its  honours  as  the  second  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  and 
Dwalagiri  put  in  its  place  ? 

If  Miss  Margaret  Deland  (author  of  The  Old  Garden,  and  other 
Verses.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifllin,  &  Co.)  cannot  be  said  to  be 
an  original  poet,  she  at  least  has  the  knack  of  writing  pretty 
rhymes,  which  are  bound  in  a  pretty  cover.  She  has  plainly 
studied  the  singers  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  well  as  those  of 
the  nineteenth — Herrick  and  the  madrigal-makers  as  well  as  Miss 
Ingelow.  The  verses  are  quite  unpretentious  and  unaffected  and 
of  every  kind.  Perhaps  the  two  prettiest,  in  their  different  styles, 
are  the  "  Fairies  Shopping  "  and  an  "  Arriere  Pensee  " ;  while  the 
very  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  his  behaviour  by  a  roving  lover 
is  full  of  ingenuity,  and  calculated  to  drive  the  lady  to  distraction. 
It  would  be  a  welcome  relief  were  some  of  these  poems  set  to 
music  instead  of  the  inanities  which  are  so  popular  in  modern 
drawing-rooms. 

Every  Girl's  Annual  for  1888  (edited  by  Alicia  A.  Leith. 
Hatchards)  contains  as  usual  a  mine  of  varied  reading.  The 
illustrations,  too,  are  better  than  usual,  and  there  are  some  charm- 
ing heads  by  Miss  Edith  Scannell,  who  must  beware,  however,  of 
a  tendency  to  repeat  the  same  type.  The  long  story  "  Hurstleigh 
Dene  "  is  by  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  and  there  is  a  series  of  papers  full  of 
information  about  our  great  poets  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  King  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Haggard.  We  cannot  refrain  from  differing  with  the 
latter  in  his  estimate  of  the  "  graphic  power  "  of  Keats  as  shown 
by  his  sonnet  on  Ailsa  Craig.  The  poem  is  neither  good  as  a 
sonnet  nor  does  it  give  the  faintest  idea  of  the  almost  unreal  beauty 
of  that  strange  rock. 

Our  New  Zealand  Cousins,  by  the  Hon.  James  Inglis  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.),  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  New  Zealand  group 
of  islands  by  a  man  who  has  visited  them  thoroughly  at  various 
times  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  therefore  in  some 
respects  more  qualified  to  judge  of  their  progress  than  the  resi- 
dents. The  style  is  sometimes  rather  jerky  and  familiar ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Inglis  is  aware  of  his  shortcomings  in  this  respect,  and 
apologizes  for  them,  it  would  be  unkind  to  insist  on  them,  or  to 
let  them  interfere  with  our  appreciation  of  much  that  is  good  in 
the  book. 

We  have  also  received  The  Sunday  Friend  (Mowbray  &  Co.), 
with  a  story  by  Miss  Yonge,  and  many  pictures ;  Illustrations, 
edited  by  F.  G.  Heath  (Kent  &  Co.),  with  pictures  in  every  style 
to  suit  every  taste ;  Sunday  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.),  with  a 
peacock's  feather  on  the  cover,  and  endless  stories  within,  not 
differing  greatly,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  from  what  children  read  oil 
week  days  ;  Poems  of  Many  Years  and  Many  Places  (Longmans), 
inspired  by  scenes  in  India  and  the  Holy  Land ;  Wanderings  on 
Wheel  and,  on  Foot  through  Europe,  by  Hugh  Callan  (Sampson 
Low)  ;  Our  Sea-Fish  and  Sea-Food,  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies 
(Field  &  Tuer) ;  The  State,  by  James  H.  Pope  (New  Zealand),  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  make  clear  to  Maoris  the  European  ideas 
respecting  trade,  wealth,  government,  and  other  facts  difficult  to 
be  grasped  by  native  minds ;  Health  Maps,  by  Anna  Arnim 
(Swan  Sonnenschein),  directions  for  strengthening  the  body, 
accompanied  by  diagrams ;  The  Disowned,  by  Lord  Lytton 
(Routledge)  ;  Alcestis,  translated  by  Robert  Potter  (Routledge)  ; 
Bexvitching  Iza  (Vizetelly) ;  The  Duties  and  Conduct  of  Private 
Nursing,  by  Dr.  Richardson  (Field  &  Tuer)  ;  The  Privy  Council, 
an  interesting  history  of  the  growth  and  formation  of  that  body, 
by  Professor  Dicey  (Macmillan)  ;  Thackeray,  by  Anthony  Trollope 
(Macmillan) ;  Short  Biographies  for  the  People  (Religious  Tract 
Society) ;  Scott's  Marmion,  with  notes  by  Malcolm  Macmillan 
(Macmillan) ;  New  Canterbury  Tales,  by  J.  P.  Elmslie  (Griffith, 
Farran) ;  The  Lost  Wedding  Ring  (Putnam) ;  Hyperion 
(Routledge) ;  Life  of  Frbbel,  by  Emily  Shireff  (Chapman  & 
Hall). 


We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Messrs.  Warne  &  Co.  that,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  there  is  no  foundation  for  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews's  statements  referred  to  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  last  week  as  to  "  Ben  Hur "  being  unpaid  for,  and  that  in 
the  assertions  in  regard  to  "  Aunt  Fanny "  Mr.  Brander 
Matmews  has  been  equally  misinformed.  In  the  same  number, 
p.  473,  "  plesioi'aurus  \_sic]  "  is  a  mistake ;  the  pamphlet  prints 
plesiosaurus. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVEBTISEES. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  shouldtherefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
83  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE    VALE    of   TEAKS,"    DORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

riCTUHE,  completed  ft  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  nt  the  DOME" 
GAJ,I.F.KY.  35  .New  liund  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Prietorium,"  uud  his  other 
great  Pictures.   From  Teu  to  Six  tiuily.  Is. 

Legion  oi  Honour,  1878.   Royal  Portagueie  Knighthood,  18S3.   Gold  Medals  and  other 
distinctions, 

JOHN  BRIXSMEAD  &  SUNS'   PIANOS,  from  35  guineas 

"  upwards. 

 1*,  20,  and  ;2  Wigmore  street,  London,  W.   Lists  free. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

rrilE  STREETS  COMMITTEE  of  the  COMMISSIONERS  of 

8 EWERS  o.  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  Friday. 
October  21. 1**7,  at  Two  o  clock  precisely.  io  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Construction  of 
UNDERGROUND  URINALS  and  W aTER-CLOSEXS.  &C,  at  the  Ludnate  Circud  end 
of  New  Bridge  Street,  in  accordance  with  Plans  and  Specification,  to  be  seen  at  the  Office 
of  the  Engineer  to  the  Commiuioners  In  the  Guildhall* 

Tender*  «re  to  l»e  on  the  Form- supplied  at  the  suid  office,  to  be  sealed,  endorsed  "Tender 
for  Urinals,  Jtc."  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  delivered  before  Two  o'clock  on  the 
said  day. 

Parties  making  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorised  agent,  at  Two 
o'elock  on  the  said  day. 
Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  per  ormancc  of  the  Contract. 
The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  ucccpt  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 
Sewer*'  Office,  Guildhall:  HENRY  BLAKE, 

October  4,  ls67.  Principal  Clerk. 


TO  IROXFOUXDEIIS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  8 EWERS  of  the  City  of  London 
will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  Citv.  on  Tuesday.  October  26,  188",  at  Half-past 
Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  supply  of  CAST-IRON  WORK  for 
a  period  CM  Three  Years,  from  Christmas  Day  next. 

A  Si  eclBo&tlOD  of  Articles  commonly  used  by  the  Commissioners  may  be  seen  und  copied  at 
thin  Office. 

Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  Contract. 

Tenders  must  be  endorsed  on  the  outside,  Tender  for  Iionfounders'  Work,"  and  be 
delivered  at  this  Office  belore  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  sa.d  day  of  Ireutv,  and  parties  tendering 
must  at  end  pcrsouully,  or  by  a  duly  .uthor.sed  Igeat,  at  Mali-past  Twelve  o'cluek  precisely 
on  that  day. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 
Sewers'  Office.  Guildhall:                                         HENRY  BLAKE, 
 October  4,  lns.7.  •   l'rinaiml  Ckrk. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  CITY  OF  LONDON,  IN  THE  NEW 
APPROACH  10  BILLINGSGATE  MARKET. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London 
will  rr.eet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  October  85.1887,  at  Half-post 
Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  taking-  on  BUILDING  LEASES, lor 
a  term  ot  Eighty  ycuri,  several  PLOTS  ol  very  vuUmble  FREEHOLD  GROUND  in 
Monument  Yurd.  and  between  Pudding  Lane  und  Uoto.ph  Lane,  and  abutting  upon  the  new 
•  trix-t  extension  to  Billiiu'hgatc  Market. 

>  urther  particulars  with  end. t  ions  and  printed  Forms  of  Pr  oposal  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion at  the  OnVc  Of  the  Engineer  to  the  Coriuu  bs  ou  in  the  Guildhall. 

The  Commissioner!*  do  not  bind  (bemMlvet  to  incept  the  higher  <>r  any  Proposal. 

Personi  making  proposals  rhust  attend  personally . or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent. on  the 
a  trot  e- mentioned  day,  at  11  all  -past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  ami  the  pait.es  whose  oilers  are 
a/cei'tcd  will  be  required  to  execute  an  agnemeut  and  bona  "t  the  same  time. 

I'roporialtf  must  U-  omlorsed  on  the  otit.-ide  "Tender  tor  U round,"  and  be  delivered  in, 
addre-Hid  to  the  undersigned,  belore  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  suid  day  of  treaty. 

Sewers'  Ofltee,  (iuiidhall :  HENRY  BLAKE, 
 August.  lb#7.   Principal  Clc/k. 


GRANT'S 
TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 

Silver  Medal, 
Health  Exhibition. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Queen's  Quality,  for  Household  Use.  and  Jbr  the 
Week  and  Aged. 
Sportsman's  Quality,  Coi  UUlduOr  Use  and  for  Travellers. 
Beware  of  spurious  imitations. 


GRANT'S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fuscinating  Liqueur  of  high  quality,  made  with 
Choice  Brandy. 
A  fine  appetizer  ;  plcusunt  with  unrated  wuters. 


GRANT'S   GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  Stomachic  of  extra  .ulterior  quality,  made  of  the  finest  old 

Cagnag. 

Sold  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  Hotels,  &c. 
Manufacturer.:  T.  (.RANT  «i  SON'S,  Maidstone. 


COALS.— PHILLtPS  &  00. 'S  direct  supply.    The  Iftraest 
country  truck  trn  Ic  In  the  kingdom:   E  ery  kind  of  COAL  tent  to  every  stat,.  n  ,n 

Encland  and  NValc.  in  tru-k-lo.id.  01  not  lc«.  Utsui  Foilr  tone.  e«"C..i  I;  «i  ami  Mold  c-ci. 

tttiotanoii.ei.htrfreeat  -tniion  or  Including  delivery  Into  consumer*!  cellar,  PlIIl.LIls 
k  CO.,  Coal  i  actor,,  for  33 )  car.  at  21  Coal  Lxchuuic.  Loudon.  L.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Q  JAMES'S  COLLEGE,  South  Lei<rh,Witney,  Oxford.— Hiphest 

•  Class  Church  of  England  School.  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools.  Special  care  taken 
of  Delicate  Boys.    Healthy  situation.    Spacious  grounds.  —  a  pply  to  Rev.  Hkai>-Mas>tkr. 

JJEIDELBERG     C  0  LLEGE,  Heidelberg. 

Preparation  for  Army,  Civil  Service,  and  Commercial  Life.  Senior  PUPILS  coached 
individually  in  separate  house.  Strong  Stall'.— i  or  particulars,  addiess,  Dr.  lku /m.io  , 
us  above. 


GT.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  COLET  HOUSE, 

Talgarth  Road,  West  Kensington  (opposite  south-east  entrance  of  St.  Paul's  School). 
Head-Matter— J ,  BEW8HEK,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford. 
Preparation  lor  Foundation  Scholarships  and  for  Entrance  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
BOYS  are  also  specially  prepared  for  the  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  Classes  at  St.  Paul's. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Ukad-Mastkr. 

CT.    PAUL'S    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL,  1  Pernhridge 

^  Villas,  Bu/<water. 

Mr.  E.  C.  EDDRUP,  M.A.,  late  Exhibitions.  0f  St.  John's  Colleee,  Cambridge,  and 
lale  Assistant-Master  at  St.  Paul's  Preparatory  School  West  Kensington,  prepares  BOYS 
lor  Foundation  Scholarships  and  for  entrance  at  St.  Paul's  school. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  Pupils  of  this  School  to  have  the  use  of  the  large 
Recreation  Ground  of  the  West  Kensington  School  on  half-holidajs  for  Cricket,  Gymnastics, 
Jtc  For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Head-Mas tek. 

NORTH-EASTERN  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  BARNARD 
CASTLE,  Established  1882— The  HEADMASTERSIIIP  ofthis  School  win  be  vacated 
in  December  next.  Second  Grade  School.  Present  Stipend  about  £700  and  House,  2'»o  Bovs 
In  Hostel,  and  30  Day  Boys.— For  particulars  apply  to  R.  T.  Richardson,  Clerk  to  the 
Governors,  Barnard  Castle. 

J3  R  U  N  T  O  N    HOUSE,  LANCASTER. 

A  HOME  FOR  SPECIAL  PRIVATE  PUPILS 
Under  training  in  the  Schools,  Workshops,  G  arden.  Farm,  and  other  occupations  at  the 
ROYAL  ALBERT  ASYLUM 
For  Idiotic,  Imbecile,  and  Weak-minded  Young  Persons. 
Extensive  private  grounds,  comprising  garden,  tennis-lawn,  ornamental  plantations, &c. 
A  salubrious  und  picturesque  situation. 

Under  the  Management  ol  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  ;  Chairman,, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  WIN.M AKLE1GH. 
Medical  Superintendent,  G.  E.S11U  l"l  LE  WORTH.  B.A.,  M.D. 

Terms  on  application  to  Mr.  JAMES  D1GGENS,  Secretary,  Royal  Albert  Asylum, 

Lancaster. 

GTE.  LUCE,  LAUSANNE. — Miss  WILLS,  late  Head-Mistress 

^  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  has  a  very  com  fori  able  ENGLISH  HOME  for  ELDER 
GIRLS,  with  all  the  advantages  ol  a  Continental  education.  

EDUCATION  at  VERSAILLES  and  BONN-on-RHINE. — 
Thorough  French  and  German,  and  Preparation  for  all  E.\aminations.— Address,  in 
first  instance,  JOHN  GlBSOK,  M.A..  ljutenmore,  Bromley,  Kent. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  167H. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS. — Sold  by  all  Stationwa 
throughout  the  World. 

TLFRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  250  Rooms,  Re- 

decorated.  Newly  furnished.  Ornamental  grounds.  Five  acre.'*.  Eight  Lawn  Tenure 
Courts.   Large  Swimming  Rath.    Private  Ruths.    Full  descriptive  Tariff  ot  Manager.  


KNIVES,  FORKS,  AND  SPOONS. 

WILLIAM   S.  BURTONS 

PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE   FOR  SILVER. 


AT  REDUCED  NET  PRICES. 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  ON  BEST  NICKEL. 

Fiddle  or  Old 

Best  Qualitv.  Strongly  Plated. 

Table  Forks  or  Spoons  per  dozen 

liessert  I  orks  or  Spoons   „ 

Tea  Spoons   „ 

The  above  are  of  the  hiuhest  quality,  will  wear  for  20  years  as  STERLING  SILVER,  and 
arc  THIRTY  PER  CENT.  LOWER  than  a  similar  quuliiy  is  usual  |v  sold  lor.  , 

A  SERVICEABLE  SECOND  QUALITY  of  FIDDLE  PATTERN  :— Tables,  20s.  per 
doz.  ;  Dessert,  los.  ;  Teas,  IDs. 


silver. 
XI   8  0 


0  14  0 


Bead,  Thread. 
King's  or  Shell. 
12   0  0 
1    8  0 

l  o  n 


CUTLERY  WARRANTED. 


Table. 

Dessert. 

Carvers. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

e.  d. 

15  0 

11  0 

7  0 

21  0 

16  6 

7  0 

21  0 

17  0 

8  0 

28  0 

23  0 

8  0 

21  n 

22  0 

8  0 

36  0 

Vti  0 

10  G 

42  0 

34  0 

15  U 

42  0 

34  0 

18  0 

2:1  0 

l'J  0 

7  6 

3J-  inch  Ivory'  Handle  Table  Knives  per  dozen 
3)      „    ditto     ditto  to  balance .. 
4       „    ditto      ditto       ditto  .. 
4       „    ditto  ditto 
4       „    ditto      ditto  ditto 
4       ,.    ditto  fine  dilto  ditlo 
4        „    ditto      ditto,  African  .. 
4      „   ditto.    Silver  Ferrule,  .. 
4        „     Eleitro-SiUer  Handles  .. 
The  handles  of  the  above  knives  arc  Gil  ARANTEED  SECURE,  and  the  blades  the  best 
RE1INED  SHEAR  stek  l„  warranted  to  retain  their  cutting  power. 

Carriage  paid.    Samples  ut  above  rutes,  post  tree. 

LAMPS    AND  OIL.3. 

A  CHOICE  SELECTION  of  KEROSENE.  MODERATOR,  and  other  LAMPS 
now  on  SHOW". 

COLZA  OIL,  finest  2s.  8d.  per  gallon. 

KEROSENE,  finest,  pure  water-white  and  nafe          is.  ., 

10  gallons  and  upwards    Hd.  „ 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  KLKCTRO-SILVKR  PLATER, 
CUTLER,  and  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 88  Oxford  Street,  W.j 

I,  2,  3,  and  84  New  man  Street,  W.   

SUTTON'S  BULBS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM  READING. 

For  full  Particulars  see  SUTTON'S  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

Gratis  and  Tost  Free  to  intending  Purchasers. 


QTREETERS'— Bond  Street,  W.,  No.  18. 


JJIAMOXD  JEWELLER"?  (White  and  Modern  Cut), 
jpitOM  £5  to  £5,000. 


GTREETER8' — Bond  Street,  W.,  No.  18. 


jo-Carat  standard  goldsmiths'  work. 


TO  ROM  £1   upwards.      No  lower   quality  kept,  in  stock 

-L  STREE 1  EKS',  Bon.l  Street,  W.  (introduced  by  Mr.  Strectcr  In  1860). 
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MR.  BERESFORD  HOPE. 

rri  HE  death  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  which  was  an- 
-L  nounced  in  the  daily  papers  of  yesterday,  though  a 
subject  of  very  great  grief  to  all  his  friends,  was  no  subject 
of  surprise  to  any  of  those  who  knew  him  intimately. 
Though  by  no  means  an  old  man,  he  had  been  much  shaken 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  Lady  Mildred  Beresford  Hope, 
six  years  ago;  and,  except  at  intervals  and  for  short 
periods,  he  was  hardly  the  same  man  again.  About  this 
time  last  year  it  was  noticed  with  much  concern  that  he 
appeared  moie  out  of  health  than  some  slight  attacks  of 
gout  which  had  occurred  could  fairly  account  for,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a  very  serious 
illness.  His  constitution,  however,  would  probably  have 
resisted  gout  if  it  had  not  been  conjoined  with  other  and 
more  insidious  maladies ;  and  a  short  time  ago,  as  was  duly 
notified  in  the  newspapers,  something  like  an  apparent 
convalescence  set  in.  This  was  hailed  by  an  address  from 
not  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  parties  who 
were  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  that  Church  of  England 
which  has  had  no  keener  lay  defender  and  no  more  generous 
lay  supporter  in  our  times.  We  know  that  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  felt  particular  pleasure  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  adhesion 
to  this  document.  But  the  recovery  did  not  deceive  his 
family  nor  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  their  confidence, 
and  when  the  relapse  which  terminated  fatally  on  Thursday 
followed,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  cause  for  the  gravest 
alarm. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  public  career  is  very  generally 
known.  His  long  tenure  of  one  of  the  seats  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge  has  often  been  cavilled  at  by  political  oppo- 
nents, and  sometimes  by  sincere  believers  in  the  doctrine 
that  a  University  member  ought  to  be  either  a  mere 
"  professor  "  or  else  a  party  politician  of  the  highest  rank. 
To  more  impartial  judges,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  has 
always  seemed  a  very  excellent  example  of  a  distinguished 
though  limited  class.  His  authority  as  an  expert  in  art, 
and  especially  in  architecture,  made  him  both  a  fit  re- 
presentative of  a  learned  body  and  a  valuable  member  of 
Parliament,  while  his  unconquerable  unconventionality  and 
independence  of  mere  partisanship  in  politics  constituted 
an  additional  qualification  for  a  distinction  all  the  more 
hated  by  party  politicians  because  of  its  independence  of 
party.  We  have  just  referred  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's 
interest  in  architecture ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  though 
his  sympathies — literary,  artistic,  and  general — were  wide 
and  varied,  it  was  in  this  art  that  they  found  most  scope, 
especially  in  the  department  of  ecclesiology.  The  extra- 
ordinary munificence  with  which  he  contributed  to  the 
architectural  renaissance  of  England  in  the  middle  of  this 
century  is  well  known.  Ely  Cathedral,  Kilndown  Church, 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  St.  Augustine's  College  at 
Canterbury,  are  perhaps  the  chief  memorials  of  it.  But 
almost  every  important  church  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England  which  has  been  in  need  of  decoration  during 
the  last  forty  years  contains  some  substantial  example  of  his 
combined  bounty  and  taste.  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed 
or  asserted  that  he  was  a  fanatic  of  one  style  of  architecture, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  greatly  preferred  the  art  of  the 
middle  ages  to  all  others.  But  he  was  by  no  means  intolerant 
in  this  respect,  and  nearly  the  last  letter  on  business  which 
the  Editor  of  this  Review  received  from  him  was  a  warm 
encomium  on  an  architectural  article  the  authorship  of  which 


was  unknown  to  him,  and  the  author  of  which  had  certainly 
not  gone  out  of  his  way  to  humour  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's 
known  tastes. 

The  last  sentence  brings  us  to  the  most  difficult,  the  most 
painful,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  pleasant  part  of 
this  brief  notice,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  supplemented 
later.  All  the  world  knew  that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  was 
proprietor  of  the  Saturday  Review.  It  would  appear  that 
the  popular  idea  of  a  proprietor  is  that  of  an  interfering 
autocrat  who  is  constantly  dictating  the  politics  and  the 
opinions  of  the  periodical  which  belongs  to  him.  If  this 
be  so,  never  was  any  man  less  of  an  ideal  proprietor  than 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  His  great  knowledge  on  special 
points  was  always  readily  available,  but  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  any  one  to  abstain  more  scrupulously 
from  even  the  appearance  <|f  dictation  or  interfering. 
Sometimes,  we  believe,  misguided  persons,  presuming  on 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  endeavoured  to  make  that 
acquaintance  a  lever  for  interference  on  their  own  part. 
They  best  know  how  such  attempts  have  sped.  Keenly  in- 
terested in  all  the  politics  and  in  many  of  the  miscellaneous 
subjects  of  the  day,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  was  what  all  men 
are  not — curiously  tolerant  of  subjects  in  which  he  had  no 
particular  interest.  No  man  was  so  entirely  free  from 
malice,  from  the  petty  grudges  which  lead  men  in  political 
life  to  pay  off  old  scores  if  they  can,  from  the  jealousy  and 
greed  which  are  always  hungering  for  office  and  envying 
those  who  are  preferred  to  them.  A  slight  touch  of 
Quixotism — a  touch  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  almost  all  men 
who  are,  in  the  most  emphatic  and  widest  sense,  gentlemen 
— marked  his  character;  but  it  was  Quixotism  of  which 
we  only  wish  that  there  were  more  in  public  life.  His 
hearty  love  and  quick  sense  of  a  joke,  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  men  and  the  things  of  the  last  generation,  his 
total  freedom  from  the  woodenness  which  so  often  grows 
upon  men  with  advancing  years,  made  him,  whether  in  health 
or  out  of  it,  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  companions,  as  he  waa 
also  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  and  the  least  pretentious 
of  men.  During  his  illness  in  the  spring  he  was  asked 
to  support  the  petition  for  a  pension  to  the  late  Mr. 
Jefferies  (then  still  alive),  and,  ill  as  he  was,  consented  at 
once,  apologizing  characteristically  for  putting  his  name  in 
a  vacant  place  near  the  foot  of  the  petition,  because  "  he 
"  thought  that  as  that  of  a  member  of  Parliament  it  might 
"  have  some  weight  with  the  First  Lord."  Of  the  loss 
which  the  causes  dearest  to  him  have  suffered  by  his  death 
much  might  be  said,  vainly  enough.  But  this  at  least  shall 
be  said  of  his  private  character,  that  no  man  who  knew  him 
at  all  well  could  help  feeling  positive  and  personal  affection 
for  him,  and  that  those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him 
most. 


ARBITRATION. 

THE  Address  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  is  to  be  presented  by  a  respectable  deputation 
will  do  no  harm,  except  that  it  may  affect  the  reputation  of 
its  promoters  for  prudence  and  good  taste.  Communications 
with  a  foreign  State  are  properly  made  through  the 
Government,  which  again  employs  for  the  purpose  its  diplo- 
matic agents.  The  President  will,  of  course,  treat  the 
members  of  the  deputation  with  courtesy,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  express  a  complete  or  partial  concurrence  in 
their  opinions;  but  he  will  remember  that  they  have  no 
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credentials,  and  no  power  either  to  bind  their  own  country  j 
or  to  receive  any  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  were  ' 
disposed  to  be  critical,  he  might  remind  the  deputation  that 
the  arrangement  which  they  propose  has  been  for  more  than 
thirty  years  incorporated  into  the  international  law  of 
Europe,  and  that  it  has  been  wholly  inoperative.  At  the 
Congress  of  Paris  after  the  Crimean  War  Lord  Clarendon, 
under  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing into  the  Treaty  a  clause  in  all  respects  similar  to 
the  present  proposals  of  English  philanthropists.  Every 
State  which  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  is  bound,  before  re- 
sorting to  the  extreme  remedy  of  war,  to  join  with  its 
adversary  in  submitting  the  quarrel  to  arbitration.  The 
United  States,  which  are  not  committed  to  the  principle, 
arc  the  only  Power  which  has  profited  by  the  theory  and 
practice  of  reference  to  arbitration.  The  Geneva  award  on 
the  liability  of  England  for  the  depredations  of  Confederate 
cruisers  effected  the  object  of  removing  serious  differences 
between  the  two  Governments  ;  but  the  prece  dent  only  ap- 
plies to  cases  in  which  one  of  the  two  disputants  is  pre- 
pared to  make  great  sacrifices  for  peace.  The  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  really 
conducted  by  the  Government  at  home ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  were  compelled  by  their 
instructions  to  make  almost  all  the  concessions  which  were 
demanded.  The  award  itself  was  shown  by  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn,  who  was  the  English  member  of  the  tribunal, 
to  be  in  a  high  degree  iniquitous.  The  present  deputation 
will  scarcely  suggest  to  the  President  that,  as  in  the  Alabama 
case,  the  code  of  international  law  should  be  altered  on  the 
eve  of  the  inquiry.  It  is  not  necessary  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years  to  consider  whether  the  humiliation  imposed  on 
England  was  preferable  to  the  risk  of  war.  If  similar  dis- 
putes were  to  recur,  it  would  be  possible  to  revert  to  the 
Geneva  process  without  previously  establishing  any  general 
vule. 

In  Europe  the  arbitration  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
has  not  prevented  several  great  wars.  On  one  or  two  occa- 
sions neutral  Governments  may  have  reminded  intending 
belligerents  of  their  undertaking  to  refer  their  disputes  to 
some  arbitrator  appointed  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  suggestions  have  been  serious,  and 
■whether  they  have  received  the  compliment  of  a  formal 
answer.  The  truth  is  that  when  war  is  ready  to  break  out 
the  season  of  arbitration  is  past.  If  both  the  parties  to  the 
quarrel  really  desire  to  maintain  peace,  diplomatic  measures 
are  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  quasi-judicial  process. 
The  assumption  that  international  ruptures  ordinarily  admit 
of  litigation  is  itself  fictitious.  Governments  go  to  war  to 
increase  their  power,  or  to  check  the  aggrandizement  of  a 
rival,  much  oftener  than  in  resentment  of  a  real  or  supposed 
injury.  Before  they  go  to  war  they  have  fully  considered 
and  overruled  all  the  arguments  which  might  be  urged 
against  their  policy  before  an  independent  tribunal.  It  often 
happens  that  the  technical  merits  of  a  dispute  are  on  one 
side,  and  that  the  motives  for  war,  if  not  the  substantial 
justice  of  the  case,  are  on  the  other.  The  first  great  Euro- 
pean war  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  the  attack  on  Austria 
by  Napoleon  III.  in  1859.  The  French  Emperor  know- 
ingly disturbed  the  territorial  settlement  of  Europe  without 
any  justification  which  could  have  been  pleaded  before  a 
judicial  tribunal.  If  any  such  court  had  taken  cognizance 
of  the  dispute,  Napoleon  III.  could  scarcely  have  avowed 
his  fear  of  personal  danger  from  the  accomplices  of  Orsini  ; 
nor  could  he  have  explained  that  he  had  been  outwitted  by 
Cavour  during  the  interview  at  Plombieres.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  irregularity  of  the  Fi'ench  proceedings,  a  large  party 
in  England  sympathized  with  the  aggressor  because  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Italian  unity. 
Neither  the  selfish  nor  the  generous  impulses  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  could  have  provided  matter  for  arbitration. 
The  judgment  must  have  gone  against  him,  except  on  a 
single  point  which  had  little  bearing  on  the  justice  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  war.  The  Austrian  army  had  crossed  the 
Piedmontese  frontier  before  the  French  or  the  Sardinians 
began  the  hostile  operations  on  which  they  had  resolved. 

Wil  It  this  exception  the  French  Government  was  from  first 
to  last  legally  in  the  wrong,  though  the  moral  controversy 
■was  much  more  complicated.  Lord  Palmerston  sym- 
pathized with  Napoleon  III.  on  political  grounds.  The 

I'i  ivce  Consort,  on  the  other  hand,  denounced  his  fcmner 
guest  as  a  piratical  adventurer.  If  the  question  had  been 
judicially  debated,  the  arguments  on  opposite  sides  would 
have  moved  in  different  planes. 


The  war  of  1864  between  Germany  and  Denmark  had 
an  exceptionally  legal  and  technical  character.  It  was 
facetiously  said  at  the  time  that  only  one  diplomatist  in 
Europe  understood  the  merits  of  the  Schleswigand  Holstein 
dispute.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  turned  on  treaties,  on 
family  settlements,  on  the  constitutions  of  the  two  Duchies, 
and  on  the  legal  rights  of  the  German  Confederation.  The 
Federal  execution  with  which  the  conflict  began  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  legal  proceeding.  For  some  months  pedantic 
diplomatists  affected  to  believe  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  invaded  Danish  territory  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
Federal  rights.  The  Conference  which  was  held  in  London 
was  employed  as  a  kind  of  arbitration ;  but  the  inappli- 
cability of  verbal  litigation  to  war  was  conspicuously  illus- 
trated by  the  collapse  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
neutral  Powers  and  the  belligerents.  Only  a  short  interval 
elapsed  before  the  real  purpose  of  the  struggle  was  disclosed, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  parties  to  the  war,  with  one  im- 
portant exception.  The  two  Duchies  were  suddenly  and 
finally  annexed  to  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  out  of  the 
local  conflict  the  great  war  emerged  which  was  ended  at 
Sadowa.  Bismarck  would  have  smiled  at  an}r  proposal  of 
an  arbitration  to  determine  whether  Austria  or  Prussia 
should  be  supreme  in  Germany.  A  judicial  decision  would 
have  been,  if  possible,  still  more  idle  when  the  French  and 
German  Governments  engaged  in  the  war  of  1870.  An 
arbitrator  would  have  occupied  the  absurdest  of  positions 
if  he  had  busied  himself  with  the  inquiry  whether  the  King 
of  Pr  ussia  should  pledge  himself  to  discountenance  any 
possible  Hohenzollern  candidature  for  the  throne  of 
Spain.  Before  he  could  have  delivered  his  award  a  much 
graver  issue  would  have  been  decided  at  Worth,  at  Grave- 
lotte,  at  Sedan,  and  in  the  blockade  of  Paris.  The  two 
nations  are  still  watching  one  another  in  vigilant  expectation 
of  a  final  contest.  It  may  be  hoped  that  their  anticipations 
will  be  contradicted  by  the  result  j  but  in  the  meantime 
neither  of  them  would  listen  to  a  proposal  for  a  legal  adjudi- 
cation of  the  right  to  the  possession  of  Strasburg  and  of 
Metz.  In  this  case  also  projects  of  arbitration  are  merely 
amusements  of  political  idlers. 

The  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey  is  approved  by  some 
theorists  because  it  liberated  the  inhabitants  of  more  than 
one  Turkish  province.  In  its  inception  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  struggle  the  attack  on  Turkey  was  unprovoked  and 
characteristically  lawless.  In  the  previous  year  the  Servians, 
though  they  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  Turkey,  were 
induced  by  the  pressure  of  Russian  agents  to  rebel  against 
the  sovereign  Power.  When  they  were  about  to  suffer  a 
crushing  defeat  the  unequal  struggle  was  suddenly  termi- 
nated by  the  announcement  that  Russia  would  not  permit 
any  further  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Turkey.  The  Bulgarian 
outrages,  which  were,  in  part  at  least,  caused  by  Russian 
intrigues,  about  the  same  time  furnished  an  excuse  for  a 
predetermined  invasion.  According  to  some  authorities,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  disinclined  to  the  war ;  but  it  is 
said  that  his  hand  was  forced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  agitation 
in  England.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  no 
issue  was  raised  which  could  have  been  submitted  to  an 
arbitrator.  No  judge  above  the  degree  of  an  Irish  coroner 
would  have  accepted  Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  that  the 
Turks  in  punishment  for  their  alleged  cruelty  and  their 
religious  heterodoxy  should  be  expelled  bag  and  baggage 
from  their  country. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  illustrations  which  have  been  given  are 
drawn  from  European  history,  and  that  the  relations  of 
England  with  the  United  States  are  peculiarly  intimate,  it 
may  be  answered  that  former  disputes  between  the  two 
countries  have  often  given  rise  to  serious  irritation.  The 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  Canadian 
Fisheries  are  complicated  by  the  intervention  of  a  third 
party,  who  is,  in  truth,  a  principal  in  the  dispute.  The 
award  of  an  arbitrator  would  probably  not  satisfy  both 
England  and  Canada,  even  if  it  were  acceptable  to  the 
United  States.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Bayard  have 
acted  wisely  in  preferring  friendly  negotiations  to  a  judicial 
decision.  The  proposal,  signed  by  many  members  of  Par- 
liament, to  substitute  law  for  diplomacy,  is  especially  ill- 
timed.  The  members  of  the  deputation  and  those  whom 
they  represent  may  be  right  in  their  judgment,  that  al- 
most any  mode  of  settling  an  international  controversy  is 
better  than  war,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
have  proposed  the  most  convenient  alternative.  If  the 
European  Governments  and  their  plenipotentiaries  had  in 
1856  attached  grave  importance  to  the  project  of  arbitration, 
they  would  have  endeavoured  to  create  not  only  a  com 
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petent  tribunal,  but  some  machinery  for  enforcing  its 
decisions.  The  attempt  would  probably  have  disclosed  tho 
impracticable  character  of  tho  scheme.  As  statesmen  and 
jurists  have  repeatedly  declared,  international  law  is  im- 
properly so  called  because  it  is  not  supported  by  compulsory 
power.  The  English  deputation  is  understood  to  propose  a 
permanent  court.  If  it  wero  possible  to  deviso  a  satisfactory 
constitution  for  a  court  of  arbitration,  its  authority  must  in 
the  last  resort  depend  on  tho  readiness  for  war  of  tho  prin- 
cipals or  of  neutrals.  The  President  will  probably  content 
himself  with  some  answer  which  will  pledge  his  Government 
to  nothing. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 

THERE  was  nothing  in  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
journey  to  Nottingham  to  distinguish  it  from  those 
previous  progresses  which  his  admirers  have  always  ac- 
claimed as  triumphs,  but  which  have  before  this  only  served 
as  the  prelude  of  a  disastrous  defeat.  Or,  if  there  was  any 
distinctive  feature  in  the  last  performance,  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  illustrious  demagogue  showed 
more  inclination  than  formerly  to  reserve  his  energies  for 
the  work  to  be  done  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  All  things 
considered,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  saved  his  strength  to  any  good  purpose.  Even  one 
of  the  most  favourable  critics  of  his  speech  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon has  admitted  that  his  audience  were  "  rather  disap- 
"  pointed  with  its  character  " ;  and  their  disappointment  is 
the  more  significant  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  came 
thoroughly  prepared  for  a  debauch  of  that  sj)ecies  of  fiery 
party  oratory  which  derives  its  fire,  like  brandied  sherry, 
from  its  adulterants.  The  oratorical  liquor  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  provided  for  them  can  hardly  have  been 
too  hot  and  strong  for  an  assembly  that  could  greet  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  name  with  a  howl  which  "  startled  as  much 
"  by  its  sadness  as  by  its  strength  " ;  but  we  can  quite  under- 
stand that  they  may  have  found  the  taste  of  the  tipple  a 
little  monotonous.  These  sad  howlers  may  well  have  pre- 
ferred to  hear  a  few  more  personalities  directed  against 
their  Unionist  opponents,  and  perhaps  hardly  bargained  for 
having  to  listen  to  a  tirade  filling  about  three  columns  of 
newspaper  report  against  the  Irish  Executive  and  Con- 
stabulaxy  and  the  English  police.  Assuming,  too,  that  some 
of  them  have  not  yet  entirely  forgotten  that  there  is  still 
some  hereditary  respect  for  order  and  authority  surviving 
among  the  English  people,  still  some  traditional  distaste 
for  rioting  and  rioters,  and  still  some  lingering  suspicion 
that  an  ex-Prime  Minister  justifying  mob-violence,  and 
assailing  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  repress  it,  is  a  shameful 
and  shocking  spectacle — on  these  assumptions,  we  say,  it 
is  just  possible  that  a  certain  number  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
hearers  may  have  listened  to  three  parts  of  his  speech  with 
a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness.  And  assuredly  it  would 
only  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  done  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  understood  habitually  to  omit — namely,  to  have  kept 
themselves  au  courant  with  events  as  recorded  in  their 
newspapers — in  order  to  have  been  thoroughly  disconcerted 
by  his  ridiculously  belated  reference  to  the  case  of  "  the  per- 
"  son  named  Lyons,"  a  grievance  which  any  decently  in- 
formed companion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  on  the  Nottingham 
platform  might  have  informed  him  is  an  exposed  mare's  nest 
of  many  days'  standing.  Mr.  Goschen's  almost  simultaneous 
observations  on  this  very  subject  must  have  given  Mr. 
Gladstone  rather  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  should 
imagine,  on  the  following  morning. 

But,  whatever  its  effect  on  his  supporters,  the  emotions 
which  his  speech  has  excited  among  his  adversaries  should 
be  those  of  profound  gratitude.  It  was  indirectly,  and,  in- 
deed, in  certain  parts  of  it  directly,  an  elaborate  and  deliberate 
homily  on  the  now  famous  text  of  "Remember  Mitchels- 
"  town."  That  ominous  watchword,  perhaps  the  most 
sinister  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances  since  the  memorable 
metaphor  of  the  "chapel-bell,"  would  only  too  probably 
have  done  its  fatal  work — a  jurist  insisting  on  a  well-known 
principle  of  law  would  say  its  intended  work— without 
the  assistance  of  any  exposition  of  its  meaning  on  the  part 
of  its  author.  In  the  course  of  the  coming  winter  Mitchels- 
town  might  in  any  case,  we  fear,  have  been  "  remembered  " 
in  pursuance  of  this  advice  by  many  a  midnight  ruffian, 
prowling,  gun  in  hand,  round  the  lonely  police -barrack  in 
the  mountains;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  exhortations  might 
not  impossibly  have  nerved  the  arms  of  those  gangs  of 
Moonlighters  of  the  Lisdoonvarna  type  who  make  "raids, 


"  as  they  are  called  "  (are  they  1  we  wero  not  aware  of  it), 
and  aro  guilty  of  "bloodshed"  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
says,  in  order  to  distinguish  between  tho  moral  and  tho 
technical  guilt  of  battering  a  man's  brains  out  "  would  by 
"  law,  I  apprehend,  bo  justly  termed  murder."  But  though 
all  these  estimable  persons  might  have  been  put  sulliei<  ntly 
in  heart  already  by  tho  advice  to  remember  Mitchelstown, 
their  adviser  is  not  tho  man  to  do  things  by  halves.  Care- 
fully, and  with  much  expenditure  of  words — indeed,  as  we 
have  said,  the  incitement  to  resist  tho  law,  and  to  avenge 
upon  its  officers  the  outrage  of  having  enforced  it,  occupied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  quite  three  parts  of  his  speech — 
Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  expound  the  full  meaning  of 
his  recent  appeal  to  lawlessness.  It  may  seem  superfluous 
to  some  who  have  intelligently  watched  his  recent  career, 
but  we  daresay  it  is  not.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  the 
best  judge  on  that  point.  He  alone  can  form  any  estimate 
of  the  numbers  of  those  still  squeamish  followers  whose 
timorous  and  ill-judged  glosses  upon  his  late  utterances  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  correct.  He  alone  can  guess  approxi- 
mately at  the  amount  of  the  reluctance  among  his  party  to 
recognize  and  stomach  the  cynical  wickedness  of  the  tactics 
which  he  has  now  definitively  adopted ;  and  if  he  judges 
this  reluctance  to  be  considerable,  he  is  no  doubt  right  in 
thinking  that  his  safest  course  is  to  commit  his  weak 
brethren  irretrievably  and  once  for  all,  or  disencumber 
himself  of  them  for  ever.  This,  at  any  rate,  must  be  the 
effect,  if  it  was  not  the  purpose,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
of  last  Tuesday.  It  is  no  longer  open  to  any  one  among 
those  comfortable  broad-clothed  citizens  who  surrounded 
him  on  the  Nottingham  platform — many  of  them  with  no 
other  earthly  claim,  material  or  moral,  to  importance  than, 
that  wealth  which  is  protected  for  them  by  the  institutions 
they  defame,  and  the  authority  they  are  striving  to  under- 
mine— it  is  no  longer  open  to  any  of  these  gentlemen,  we 
say,  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  campaign  on 
which  they  are  entering  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  guidance. 
Their  leader  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  systematic 
propagation  of  disorder  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England, 
where  it  might  equally,  or  in  some  respects  even  more 
gravely,  embarrass  the  Government,  affords  him  the  only 
chance  of  winning  the  political  game;  and  he  gives  all 
his  followers  notice  that  he  means  to  act  with  his  usual 
thoroughness  upon  that  conclusion.  Henceforth,  therefore, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  wherever  in  the  United  King- 
dom— whether  it  be  in  Clare  or  Galway,  or  in  Hyde 
Park  or  Trafalgar  Square — there  is  a  rioter  on  one  side 
and  a  constable  on  the  other,  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  long  as 
the  present  Government  retains  power,  will  do  all  he  can 
to  strengthen  the  arms  of  the  former  and  trip  up  the  heels 
of  the  latter.  That  is  what  the  great  Liberal  party  are 
"  in  for"  under  their  Heaven-born  leader  ;  and  this  amazing 
speech  of  his  is  meant  as  a  polite,  but  perfectly  plain,  warn- 
ing to  all  among  them  that,  if  they  do  not  like  the  kind  of 
fighting  that  lies  before  them,  they  had  better  retire  from 
active  service  at  once. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  deliverances  of  Wednesday  were  doubt- 
less a  little  more  interesting  to  a  certain  section  of  his  sup- 
porters who  have  always  regarded  the  Home  Rule  question 
with  impatience,  as  delaying  the  "  triumphant  march  of 
"  Democracy."  But  we  can  scarcely  think  that  they  de- 
rived much  lasting  comfort  from  their  leader's  words. 
Registration  and  land  transfer  are  rather  stale  subjects,  and 
neither  of  them,  moreover,  offers  that  promise  of  supplying 
a  means  of  tripping  up  a  political  adversary  upon  it  which 
is  the  true  test  of  the  value  of  a  question  to  the  well- 
constituted  party  mind.  As  to  Disestablishment,  it  is,  of 
course,  very  gratifying  to  find  Mr.  Gladstone  accepting  it  in 
principle,  and  as  "  only  a  question  of  time  " ;  but,  as  he  is  care- 
ful to  add  that,  much  as  he  should  enjoy  destroying  another 
Church,  he  feels  himself  too  old  for  the  work,  his  followers 
are  of  course  deprived  of  their  main  inducement  to  welcome 
his  declaration.  Disestablishment,  again,  is  as  much  too 
large  a  business  for  their  present  purpose  of  whipping  up  their 
party  as  the  other  matters  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone  are 
too  small,  and,  on  the  whole,  too  nearly  uncontentious  to  be 
used  for  that  end.  With  regard  to  these,  it  must,  no  doubt, 
have  been  dimly  felt  by  many  of  the  orator's  hearers  that 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  would,  as  he  triumphantly 
showed  the  following  evening,  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  taking  the  wind  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  sails.  Through 
it  all,  too,  they  must  have  felt  with  discouragement  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  heart  is  not  in  this  work  of  domestic  reform, 
that  the  sole  vital  ingredient  in  his  Wednesday's  speech — 
as   it  was  in  his  quasi-impromptu  address  at  Derby 
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on  Thursday,  and  in  the  sickening  compost  of  coarse 
flattery  and  blasphemous  cant  with  which  he  had  plied 
the  Congregationalists  of  Nottingham  on  the  previous 
afternoon — is  his  burning  desire  to  avenge  his  defeat  and  to 
destroy  the  Union.  And  since,  as  we  have  said,  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  best,  if  not  his  only,  chance 
of  doing  so  is  to  head  the  party  of  disorder  through- 
cut  the  United  Kingdom,  he  is  naturally  unable  to  keep  the 
"  Remember  Mitchelstown  "  element  out  of  any  of  his 
speeches.  Three  parts  of  his  Tuesday's  speech  was  composed 
of  it ;  he  returned  to  the  subject  at  the  end  of  his  pro- 
gramme  on  Wednesday  ;  his  extemporized  reply  at  Derby 
to  the  address  presented  by  Alderman  Renals  was  simply  full 
of  coercion.  We  are  glad  of  it,  for  our  own  part,  as  it  is 
playing  the  game  of  the  Union  with  every  Englishman  who 
respects  the  law ;  but  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should 
make  some  of  his  followers  a  little  uneasy. 


SHAKSPJ5ARE  AND  AMERICA. 

IT  is  difficult  to  do  such  a  modern  thing  as  the  "  inaugu- 
"  ration  "  of  an  "  international  "  fountain  with  perfect 
sense  and  good  taste.  The  task  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  ceremony  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  when  Mr. 
Childs's  gift  was  publicly  made  over  to  the  town.  Mr. 
Ohjlds,  as  most  people  know,  is  a  successful  publisher  in 
Philadelphia,  and  an  admirer  of  good  literature.  The  foun- 
tain is  certain  to  be  useful,  it  is  reckoned  beautiful,  and 
may  the  day  be  distant  when  the  friendly  attitude  of  the 
American  Eagle  and  the  British  Lion  shall  seem  an  incre- 
diole  caricature  !  As  far  as  love  of  the  best  things  in  our 
old  literature  and  of  the  birthplaces  of  our  greater  poets 
goes,  Americans  have  always  been  at  least  as  loyal  as 
Englishmen.  Shakspeare,  of  course,  is  no  less  theirs  than 
ours.  Wheu  Shakspeare  wrote  the  ancestors  of  many 
Americans  were  Englishmen  of  Elizabeth's  time.  But 
they  make  Abbotsford  almost  as  much  of  a  Mecca  as 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Nor  do  they  neglect  Gad's  Hill.  English 
literature,  in  brief,  is  the  property  of  the  English  speaking 
people,  whether  they  are  friendly  or  unfriendly.  The 
common  possession  will  not  keep  nor  make  them  friendly. 
All  Hellas  was,  the  poet  of  the  Anthology  says,  the  monu- 
ment of  Euripides;  but  Hellas  was  none  the  more  united 
for  that.  It  was  easy  to  spare  the  house  of  Pindar  in 
the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  if  ever  we  are  invaded  by 
an  American  army,  the  Alexander  of  the  day  will  pro- 
tect the  home  of  Shakspeare  the  poet.  That  is  about 
as  far  as  a  community  of  literary  heritage  will  take  men, 
and  the  American  Minister's  remarks  showed  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  distaste  for  foolish  speaking  on  the  other  side. 
Shakspeare  does  not  reckon  for  much  in  a  combat  of  in- 
terests about  mackerel,  cod,  and  herrings.  "  People  do  not 
"  quarrel,"  Mr.  Phelps  said,  "  unless  they  desire  it.  When 
"  they  are  hostile,  provocation  is  not  far  to  seek.  When 
"  they  are  friendly,  there  are  very  few  provocations  that 
"  will  not  somehow  be  patched  up  and  justified."  Mr. 
Lowell's  humorous  letter  expressed  a  hope  that,  as  English 
and  Americans  can  hear  each  other  speak,  they  will  try  to 
use  polished  epithets,  and  not  sharp-cornered  words.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  both  sides  find  it  so  easy  to  vex  each 
other.  In  one  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  poems  he  sings 
how  Fate,  "  foreseeing  what  a  baby  man  would  be,"  took 
certain  measures  in  consequence.  Man  is  a  baby,  and  much 
of  the  bickering  between  English  and  American  writers  is 
of  the  nature  of  nursery  quarrels  and  infantile  invective. 
On  this  side  we  do  not  so  much  mind  what  is  said  of  us  as 
our  kinsmen  do.  Consequently,  perhaps,  we  can  be  the 
more  provoking.  The  English  visitors  to  America  must  be 
few  who  do  not  find  the  Americans  at  home  the  kindest 
and  most  hospitable  of  nations.  When  they  come  here  they 
are  more  on  the  defensive,  fearing,  perhaps,  the  temptations 
of  a  land  that  is  older  and  more  beautiful  in  ancient  monu- 
ments of  history  than  their  own.  Yet  they,  too,  are  be- 
lieved to  enjoy  themselves  in  England,  especially  as  they 
have  the  additional  pleasure  of  feeling  independent,  Re- 
publican, austere,  and  virtuous.  They  do  not  dislike  our 
wicked  social  cakes  and  ale,  the  ginger  of  titles  is  hot  in 
their  democratic  mouths,  and  then  they  can  thank  Fortune 
that  they  are  free  from  dukes  and  even  baronets  at  home.  In 
England  an  American  has  the  chance  of  enjoying  these 
survivals.  In  America — in  the  West,  at  all  events — an 
Englishman  has  to  brush  his  own  boots,  like  his  neigh- 
bours, and  like  the  Chevalier  Strong.    This,  also,  to  a 


person  of  independent  spirit  is  enjoyable.  If  democracy 
objects  to  brushing  the  boots  of  others,  any  gentleman 
would  infinitely  rather  doit  for  himself,  in  a  loving  and  artistic 
spirit,  than  pay  a  dollar  to  bribe  some  other  citizen  to  this 
degradation. 

Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  over  in  America,  Mr.  Donnelly 
the  learned  and  ingenious  discoverer  of  the  Shakspeare 
cipher,  must  regret  the  gift  of  Mr.  Childs.  For  the 
fountain,  Mr.  Donnelly  will  see,  is  being  dedicated  to 
the  wrong  memory.  It  should  be  a  Bacon  Fountain,  not  a 
Shakspeare  Fountain.  It  should  be  at  St.  Albans,  not  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Mr.  Lowell  has  added  new  pain  to 
persons  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  opinions,  because  he  hazards  a 
conjecture  that  Shakspeare  wrote  the  Novum  Organon. 
Thus  Bacon  would  be  compelled  to  take  a  seat  very  far 
back  indeed — a  seat  in  the  remotest  distance  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  On  the  whole,  it  will  prove  just  as  easy  to  argue 
the  case  one  way  as  the  other.  It  is  not  more  difficult 
to  prove  that  Shakspeare  wrote  the  philosophy  of  Bacon 
than  that  Bacon  wrote  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare.  By  the 
way,  have  the  Sonnets  been  used  in  this  controversy  1 
Every  one  knows  that  anything  can  be  made  out  of  the 
Sonnets.  Perhaps  they  are  intended  as  a  rebuke  from 
Shakspeare  to  Bacon,  for  claiming  the  Novum  Organon. 
Bacon  seems  to  have  apologized,  for  Shakspeare  says  : — 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss. 

And  whoever  did  write  the  Sonnets,  whether  Bacon  or 
Shakspeare,  had  manifestly  to  complain  of  plagiarism  by  a 
friend  : — 

That  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

Something  about  a  rough  first  draught,  probably  of  the 
Novum  Organon,  a  document  in  the  possession  of  the  poet, 
is  by  no  means  obscurely  hinted  at  in  "  these  blots  that  do 
"  with  me  remain."  Probably  the  real  author  meant  to 
display  this  rough  sketch  of  his  book,  a  proof  that  it  really 
was  his  own,  though  put  forth  by  his  friendly  rival.  Mr. 
Donnelly,  if  he  has  not  already  made  use  of  the  Sonnets, 
will  find  them  a  key  to  this  curious  confused  business  and 
charge  of  plagiarism. 

People  are  for  ever  talking  about  Shakspeare,  and  neces- 
sarily talk  a  good  deal  of  nonsense.  Mr.  Irving's  speech,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  rich  in  straightforward  and  manly 
criticism,  and  even  "  suggested  points  of  view,"  as  people 
say,  that  are  by  no  means  too  familiar.  "  It  is  above  all 
"  as  the  poet  of  the  people  that  Shakspeare  is  supreme. 
"  He  wrote  in  days  when  literature  made  no  appeal  to  the 
"  multitude.  Books  were  for  a  limited  class,  but  the  theatre 
"  was  open  to  all.  How  many  Englishmen  to  whom  reading 
"  was  a  labour  or  an  impossibility  must  have  drawn  from 
"  the  stage,  which  Shakspeare  had  enriched,  some  of  the 
"  most  priceless  jewels  of  the  human  mind."  Shakspeare' s 
stage,  indeed,  was  what  the  epic  is  to  more  primitive  peoples, 
and  what  the  hovel  would  be  to  us  if  it  could.  Perhaps 
Shakspeare,  were  he  to  revisit  "  this  England,"  would  not 
be  so  pleased  by  the  prospect  as  Mr.  Irving  hoped.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  place  wherein  to  speak  words  only  of  good 
omen.  It  would  not  be  in  human  nature  for  Shakspeare 
to  feel  anything  but  proud  of  the  ceremony  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  of  the  proof  of  his  ever-growing  fame  and  ever- 
widening  glory.  Whatever  may  be  reserved  for  England  in 
that  uncomfortable  place,  the  lap  of  the  Gods,  nobody  can  de- 
prive her  of  this  renown;  that  she  gave  birth  to  Shakspeare, 
and  that  to  North  America  she  gave  her  language  and  much 
of  her  laws.  The  far-sighted  eye  of  pessimism  can  hardly 
behold  the  day  when  that  language  shall  be  dead,  and  that 
poet  shall  be  superseded  or  forgotten.  In  this  good  fortune 
of  claiming  Shakspeare  for  her  own,  and  in  this  exploit  of 
fashioning  a  new  world  across  the  Atlantic,  England,  what- 
ever befall  her,  must  be  as  immortal  as  Greece,  as  potent  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  Rome.  More  than  that  is  given 
to  no  people,  so  much  is  given  to  few.  It  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  England. 


THE  LIBELLOUS  LIBERAL  LEAFLET. 

MR.  BRIGHT  was  well  advised  in  republishing  a  leaflet 
which  appears  to  have  been  widely  circulated  in 
London.  Although  the  special  kind  of  advertisement  is 
comparatively  inexpensive,  the  cost  of  printing  sixty  thou- 
sand copies  of  an  infamous  libel  would  scarcely  have  been 
undertaken  except  by  some  political  association.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Mr.  Schnadhorst  or  his  subordinates 
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appeal  by  moans  of  leaflots  to  tho  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  mob.  The  attack  on  Mr.  BRIGHT  and  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN 
may  possibly  have  proceeded  from  some  affiliated  branch 
of  the  Caucus.  The  writer  and  his  employers  may  fairly 
boast  of  their  success  in  surpassing  the  impudence  of  al- 
most all  their  Home  Rule  competitors.  It  had  scarcely 
occurred,  even  to  English  or  Irish  agitators,  that  two  of  the 
chief  Unionist  Liberals  could  be  charged  with  the  author- 
ship of  "  a  foul  and  cruel  deed,"  which  is  also  described  as 
"  the  massacre  of  Mitchelstown."  It  is  not  probable  that 
either  Mr.  Bright  or  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  was  consulted  by 
the  Government  or  by  the  heads  of  the  police.  The  deaths 
which  unfortunately  occurred  are  more  plausibly  attributed 
by  the  writer  to  "  Balfour's  Bullets,  Bayonets,  and  Batons." 
As  it  happened,  no  bayonets  were  used  by  the  police  ;  but  an 
additional  falsehood  is  scarcely  worth  notice,  especially  when  j 
it  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  alliteration.  Mr.  Bright  is 
perhaps  too  sanguine  in  his  hope  that  "  this  nefarious  leaflet 
"  will  teach  a  lesson  to  all  who  read  it  of  the  depth  of 
"  degradation  into  which  the  Liberal  party  is  being  rapidly 
"  forced  by  its  alliance  with  the  promoters  and  leaders  of 
"  the  rebel  movement  in  Ireland."  The  actual  author  of 
the  document,  having  probably  been  paid  for  his  services,  is 
beyond  the  roach  of  repentance  or  shame.  His  paymasters 
will  be  satisfied  with  their  work  if  they  believe  that  a  de- 
nunciation of  "  Liberal  renegades  and  traitors  to  freedom  " 
will  secure  a  few  votes  at  the  next  election.  Their  obvious 
contempt  for  the  dupes  whom  they  address  may  perhaps  be 
justified.  The  noisiest  advocates  of  popular  suffrage  habitu- 
ally pay  the  constituencies  the  compliment  of  thinking  that 
they  are  accessible  to  the  worst  of  motives  and  that  they  can 
be  deluded  by  the  most  shameless  sophisms.  It  is  neverthe- 
less possible  that  Mr.  Bright's  appeal  to  common  sense  and 
justice  may  meet  with  some  response. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  though  he  never  checks  the 
violence  or  insolence  of  his  adherents,  can  scarcely  approve 
of  the  leaflet  which  is  mildly  designated  by  Mr.  Bright 
as  "  a  slanderous  and  infamous  production  " ;  but  he  will 
find  on  examination  that  it  is  but  an  expansion  of  his 
own  mischievous  phrases.  "  The  leaflet  is  headed  with 
the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  Remember  Mitchelstown. 
"  '  W.  E.  Gladstone.'"  Mr.  Goschen  has  since  justly 
described  the  phrase  as  the  most  profligate  which  has 
been  used  by  any  Minister  or  leader  of  a  party  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  encouragement  of  outrage  and  the  im- 
plied threat  to  the  guardians  of  order  are  more  disgrace- 
ful than  the  gloss  or  commentary  which  is  appended  by 
some  irresponsible  admirer.  The  only  original  part  of  the 
document  is  the  attempt  to  connect  the  names  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Chameef.lain  with  the  untoward  event 
which  is  stigmatized  as  a  massacre.  The  charge,  though  not 
the  application  to  the  two  Unionists,  is  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself.  The  only  motive  for  the  exhortation 
to  remember  Mitchelstown  was  a  desire  to  intimidate  the 
police  and  to  encourage  resistance  to  the  law.  Even  in 
London  Mr.  Gladstone  has  attempted  to  cripple  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  police.  When  two  policemen  asked  for  in- 
formation as  to  a  meeting  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous, 
Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  their  conduct  as  "  astonishing." 
Having  afterwards  remembered  that  be  had  invented  the 
supposed  misconduct  which  he  denounced,  he  suggested  the 
question  whether  the  constables  had  acted  under  any  statute 
or  in  conformity  to  any  law  or  custom.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  should  enact  that  a  policeman  may  ask  a  civil 
question  in  the  course  of  his  duty  would  be  a  ludicrous 
specimen  of  legislation.  The  custom  of  applying  for  infor- 
mation to  those  who  have  the  means  of  giving  it  is  older 
than  the  organization  of  the  police.  Mr.  Gladstone 
furnished  the  text  for  the  discourse  on  bullets,  bayonets,  and 
batons  when  he  asked  the  Irish  anarchists  to  remember 
Mitchelstown.  On  further  reflection  he  will  perhaps  not 
wish  that  his  gratuitous  patronage  of  the  "  gentleman  called 
"  Lyons  "  should  be  remembered  by  his  English  supporters. 
The  householders  of  London  are  probably  not  in  the  humour 
to  discredit  the  police  at  a  time  when  they  every  day  require 
protection  from  rioters  who  probably  object  to  batons  as 
well  as  to  bullets  and  bayonets. 

The  writer  of  the  leaflet  is  guilty  of  still  more  servile 
plagiarism  in  his  enumeration  of  the  communities  which 
are  supposed  to  share  his  indignation.  The  "  foul  and  cruel 
"  deed  "  which  Mr.  Gladstone  asks  his  supporters  to  re- 
member has,  it  seems,  been  perpetrated  by  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  witnesses  or  accusers  who  are  to 
confirm  the  allegation  are  no  other  than  "  the  nations, 
"  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales."    The  discovery 


that  tho  United  Kingdom  includes  four  nations  belongs 
exclusively  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  theory  is  so  strange 
and  paradoxical  that  it  is  never  repeated,  except  by  some 
servile  copyist.  The  four  nations  aro  not  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  collective  wisdom  if  they  really  attribute 
the  conflict  of  tho  Mitchelstown  mob  with  tho  police  to  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  One  of  the  alleged  ac- 
complices has,  since  tho  issue  of  tho  leaflet,  professed  once 
more  his  wish  for  reunion  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Bright  is  less  easily  conciliated  than  his  younger  colleague. 
He  virtually  accuses  Mr.  Gladstone  of  co-operation,  if  not 
of  complicity,  in  the  libellous  accusations  which  he  denounces. 
Mr.  GLADSTONE'S  followers  indeed,  rather  than  himself,  are 
charged  with  readiness  to  adopt  a  cry,  but  it  is  "  any  cry  or 
"  any  charge  he  may  make  to  excite  the  passions  of  ignorant 
"  men  against  the  Government  he  wishes  to  supplant,  and 
"  which  he  is  passionately  labouring  to  succeed."  Here  is 
no  idle  question  of  ambiguous  Swansea  explanations  or  of 
inquiry  whether  last  year's  Bills  are  still  in  existence. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  distinctly  and  justly  accused  of 
passionate  and  selfish  ambition,  and  of  the  crime  of  exciting 
the  passions  of  ignorant  men.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that 
one  Liberal  of  the  first  political  rank  should  discard  the  con- 
ventional professions  of  faith  in  a  reckless  demagogue  which 
are  too  often  repeated  even  by  sincere  friends  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  as  thoroughly  in  earnest  as  Mr.  Bright, 
and  he  is  as  little  likely  to  be  forgiven  by  the  Separatist 
leader ;  but,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  minimizes  the  dif- 
ferences between  himself  and  the  majority  of  his  former 
party.  Mr.  Bright  will  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  better 
serve  the  common  cause  by  speaking  of  the  author  of  all  the 
mischief  which  has  arisen  in  plain  and  strictly  accurate 
language. 

The  renegades  and  traitors  to  freedom  who  stand  con- 
demned for  the  so-called  Mitchelstown  murders  by  four  or 
five  or  seven  nations  may  urge  in  mitigation  of  punishment 
that  their  present  opinions  were  held  two  or  three  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  by  all  his  followers  except 
Mr.  Morley.  He  also  forbade  seditious  meetings  and 
authorized  the  police  to  repress  disorder  by  force ;  and  he 
had  not  begun  to  deduce  from  the  history  of  ninety  years 
ago  the  conclusion  that  the  Union  was  invalid.  If  a  mis- 
guided majority  should  hereafter  concede  Home  Rule,  the 
methods  by  which  it  has  been  promoted  will  have  been 
more  criminal  than  the  purchase  of  patriots  by  Castlereagh. 
The  money  in  this  case  will  have  been  paid  not  by  a  Govern- 
ment bent  on  purchasing  peace,  but  by  professed  enemies  of 
England  in  a  foreign  country.  It  is  true  that  no  states- 
man worthy  of  the  name  confuses  political  institutions  with 
the  means  by  which  they  have  been  established ;  but  the 
sensitive  conscience  which  declines  to  recognize  the  Union 
ought  to  shrink  from  connivance  at  rebellion  and  from  par- 
ticipation in  attempts  to  discredit  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Treating  on  a  gigantic  scale  is  a  smaller  offence  ; 
but  if  wealthy  Irishmen  had  tempted  voters  by  lavish 
entertainments  the  irregularity  would  not  have  passed  un- 
reproved.  Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation 
no  agitation  has  been  conducted  with  so  unscrupulous  a 
disregard  of  justice  and  of  law.  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he 
is  too  cautious  to  recommend  lawless  violence  in  so  many 
words,  well  knows  that  his  reference  to  Mitchelstown  will 
almost  certainly  result  in  bloodshed,  through  collisions  be- 
tween lawless  assemblages  and  the  police.  Mr.  Bright  is  per- 
haps too  sanguine  when  he  hopes  that  such  conduct  will  meet 
with  general  condemnation.  The  Caucuses  are  prepared  to 
condone  crimes  which  are  graver  than  scandalous  libels  on 
their  most  conspicuous  opponents. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  conduct  the  defect  would  be  supplied  by  the 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  a  chief  pi-omoterof  Irish  sedition. 
At  the  midnight  meeting  of  the  National  League  at  Wood- 
ford Mr.  W.  O'Brien  publicly  burnt  a  copy  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant's  Proclamation.  The  mere  production  of  the 
document  proved  that  the  meeting  was  held  in  open  defiance 
of  the  law ;  nor  were  the  Irish  or  English  demagogues  who 
were  present  careful  to  disguise  their  ostentatious  contempt 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  chief  agitator  advised  his 
hearers  to  "  wage  eternal  war  against  the  Clanricardes 
"  and  the  Balfours  ;  but  eternal  friendship  for  Gladstone," 
and,  as  he  added,  for  the  English  nation  when  it  conceded 
Home  Rule.  Lord  Clanricarde  is  denounced  as  a  local 
landowner;  but  Mr.  Balfour  is  obnoxious  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Government  and  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  supposed  by  the  orator  and  his  audience 
to  personify  defiance  of  lawful  authority.     The  famous 
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exhortation  to  remember  Mitckelstown  was  naturally  inter- 
preted at  Woodford  as  an  incitement  to  rebellion.  The 
conventional  recommendation  to  abstain  from  crime  was 
fully  understood  by  an  assembly  collected  for  the  criminal 
purpose  of  disobeying  and  defying  the  law.  About  the  same 
time  an  appeal  against  a  conviction  for  obstructing  the  police 
was  heard  at  Gort  Quarter  Sessions.  The  conviction  was 
sustained,  but  while  the  case  was  still  proceeding  the  crowd 
in  the  Court  gave  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was 
assumed  that  all  violations  of  the  Crimes  Act  would 
commend  themselves  to  the  approval  of  the  chief  patron  of 
disorder. 


BRADFORD  AND  NOTTINGHAM. 

THE  great  Separatist  gathering  at  Nottingham  is,  no 
doubt,  interesting  in  many  ways,  and  with  one  of  its  j 
interests — a  fresh  cataract  of  eloquence  from  Mr.  Gladstone  j 
— we  deal  elsewhere.  But  the  minor  "  illustrations  "  of 
Nottingham  deserve  a  little  notice — all  the  more  because  of 
the  curious  difference  which  they  present  when  compared 
with  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  at  Bradford.  The  difference  is 
very  curious,  indeed,  and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  differ- 
ence between  two  little  books  just  published  on  the  Home 
Rule  question,  Mr.  Dicey's  Unionist  Delusions  and  Mr. 
Bryce's  collection  of  articles  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  various 
Gladstonians.  That  in  each  case  there  is  one  man  against 
many  is  only  a  detail,  and  a  very  unimportant  detail.  For 
if  it  were  the  other  way,  and  the  number  of  men  were  on 
the  Union  side,  the  individual  on  the  side  of  Separation, 
experience  shows  that  the  result  would  be  just  the  same.  It 
is  reported  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  unregenerate  days 
that  he  was  once  asked  how  many  men  it  took  to  make  a 
Caucus ;  and  he  replied,  not  without  wit,  "  One,  if  he's 
"  unanimous."  Alas  !  not  all  the  numbers  of  Nottingham 
will  make  a  Caucus  on  this  prescription.  The  Separatist 
never  is  unanimous,  and  cannot  be  by  the  law  of  his  being. 
Between  the  apostles  of  mere  fear,  like  Mr.  Morley,  and 
the  apostles  of  mere  climbing  up  by  any  ladder  (they  said 
at  Nottingham  that  Sir  William  Harourt  was  "  not  good 
"  at  climbing  down  " ;  but  who  denied  that  1),  such  as  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  the  apostles  of  anything  that 
makes  for  disorder,  like  the  English  Radical  members  who 
have  been  touring  in  Ireland,  and  the  sentimentalists  of  a 
certain  class  of  generally  proselyte  Catholicism,  and  the 
believers  in  Socialism,  and  the  mere  party  wire-pullers,  and 
the  head  and  chief  of  all  those  wire-pullers,  who  justly 
repudiates  the  notion  of  being  a  party  man  (justly,  for  his 
party  is  merely  himself) — between  all  these  there  can  be 
no  real  unanimity.  Their  very  existence  implies  the  nega- 
tion of  principle. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  meeting,  or  meet- 
ings, at  Nott  ingham  should  have  illustrated  that  aged  maxim 
which  says  that  there  are  innumerable  forms  of  wrong  on 
any  question,  but  only  one  of  right.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  really  interesting  to  take  some  of  the  two  thousand  and 
odd  delegates  aside,  ask  them  what  they  were  going  out  for 
to  see,  and  collate  the  answers.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  reeds  shaken  with  the  wind  on  this 
occasion  were  Mr.  Winterbotham  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
especially  the  last,  who  has  just,  as  an  indiscreet  admirer  in 
the  chief  Scotch  Gladstonian  paper  says,  "  turned  Home 
"  Ruler."  But  this  can  hardly  be.  An  irreverent  print 
(we  are  not  sure  that  it  was  not  this  very  Review)  once 
totted  up  the  funds  and  efforts  which  had  resulted  in  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  two  and  a  half  Israelites.  On 
the  payment-by-rcsults  system  the  evangelists  of  Israel  have 
the  better  of  the  Separatist  missionaries  by  at  least  a  half. 
Other  triumphs  the  Separatists  have  noue  to  boast.  It  is 
admitted  that  no  progress  has  been  made  in  converting  Par- 
liament. The  series  of  successes  which  threw  Gladstonians 
into  such  transport  a  few  months  ago  (and  which  indicated, 
as  some  unkind  Unionist  demonstrated,  a  Gladstonian 
majority  in  about  twenty  years'  time)  has  ceased.  Even 
Nationalist  organs  admit  an  awkward  and  inexplicable  re- 
verse in  the  Irish  municipal  elections,  which  for  years 
have  been  successfully  manipulated  by  their  agents.  Not  a 
shadow  of  impression  has  been  made  on  the  impregnable 
logical  stronghold  of  Unionism.  Gladstonians  have  to  set 
against  a  phalanx  of  Liberal  leaders  of  the  best  kind,  the 
intellectual  strength  and  well-proved  consistency  in  belief 
of  Lord  Ripon,  and  the  mellow  wisdom  of  Mr.  AsQuira ; 
to  set  against  the  almost  unanimous  agreement  of  the  chief 
publicists,  past  and  present,  of  the  kingdom,  the  solid  reason 


and  the  unquestioned  earnestness  of  Mr.  Labouchere.  It 
would  have  been  very  odd,  indeed,  if  they  had  met  together 
to  do  anything,  or  had  found  anything  to  do  when  they 
had  met  together,  but  shout  "  Great  is  Mr.  Gladstone  !  " 
and  say  ditto  in  as  much  unison  as  could  be  managed 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  sayings.  Sir  James  Kitson  talked  of 
"  the  political  quagmire  of  Birmingham,"  and  dispelled  the 
calumny  that  Gladstonians  are  not  well  up  in  ancient  history 
by  referring  to  the  Spalding  and  Burnley  elections.  Sir 
Balthasar  Foster  said  that  "  London  was  the  real  centre 
"  of  political  life "  (a  bold  blasphemy  on  the  celebrated 
centrifugal  doctrines  of  his  revered  leader),  and  that  "  these 
"  contests  ought  to  stimulate  every  Liberal  to  believe  that 
"  he  was  on  the  right  side  " — a  saying  which  at  once  pre- 
sents a  curious  criterion  of  rightness,  and  a  still  more  curious 
picture  of  the  assurance  of  salvation  entertained  by  the 
unstimulated  Liberal.  Lord  Ripon  talked  of  Fox  and 
Grey.  Mr.  Asquith,  according  to  bis  admirers,  made  a 
brilliant  address ;  but  as  the  very  print  which  makes  this 
assertion  unkindly  declines  to  report  more  of  Mr.  Asquith 
than  the  text  of  the  Resolution  he  moved,  and  three 
sentences  of  the  most  banal  character,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
him  on  trust.  Mr.  Acland  said  that  "  half-way  houses 
"  were  breaking  down  " — a  phrase  in  which  there  seems  to 
be  some  confusion — and  Mr.  Edmond  Robertson,  heedless 
of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Morley,  whom  he  not  long  ago  told 
to  mind  his  own  business,  moved  yet  another  resolution. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  paid  compliments  to  himself  and 
Mr.  Asquith  ;  Mr.  Morley  paid  compliments  to  Mr. 
Asquith  and  himself.  And  so  (not  to  fatigue  the  reader 
with  the  meeting  of  the  other  sex,  where  Mr.  Arnold 
Morley,  Miss  Mander,  the  usual  Mrs.  Bateson,  and  others 
spoke)  everybody  said  what  a  great  man  Mr.  Gladstone 
was,  and  how  sure  he  or  she  was  that  to  back  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mount  was  to  win.  But  of  one  single  reasoned  opinion  on 
the  part  of  one  single  person  that  Home  Rule,  independently 
of  its  being  Mr.  Gladstone's  mount,  was  a  good  thing  or  a 
wise  thing  or  a  necessary  thing,  the  reports — their  own  re- 
ports— contain  no  trace  whatever. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  babel  of  toadying  voices 
to  Mr.  Goschen's  certain  sound,  and  from  these  random 
flourishes  to  his  straight,  clean  hitting.  Naturally  the 
Gladstonians  of  Bradford  roared  at  Mr.  Goschen  ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  had  the  wisdom  to  find  out  that  to  do  more 
than  roar — to  make  specific  objections — is  the  way  to  get 
more  punishment  from  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  than  if  you  let  him  alone.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Goschen,  though  he  could  have  said  no  less,  was  a  very 
little  weak  in  apologizing  for  any  laches  of  the  Irish  Exe- 
cutive hitherto.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  has  only  enjoyed 
the  exercise  of  certain  powers  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  it  has 
enjoyed  nearly  double  as  many  months  in  which  to  prepare 
for  that  exercise.  This,  however,  may  pass.  The  speech 
was  not,  on  the  whole,  an  apology,  but  an  onslaught — and 
a  very  damaging  onslaught,  too.  On  the  gutter  journals 
which,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  the  Gladstonians  do  not 
disavow,  and  of  which  they  express  not  the  least  abhorrence, 
Mr.  Goschen  spoke  with  a  vigour  which,  unless  they  ex- 
ercise towards  his  speech  the  same  wise  abstinence  which 
they  exercise  towards  United  Ireland  itself,  ought  to  make 
some  respectable  Separatists  uncomfortable.  Nothing  better 
has  been  said  for  some  time  than  his  attack  on  the  ex- 
Irish  Secretaries  for  alternately  keeping  Mr.  Balfour  from 
his  post  in  Ireland  and  baiting  him  for  not  being  at  that 
post.  But  perhaps  the  best  hit  was  the  ostensibly  rash 
promise  that  nothing  more  would  be  learnt  of  the  Home 
Rule  scheme  intended  by  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  meeting 
which  was  simultaneously  going  on  at  Nottingham.  Mr. 
Goschen  must  have  smiled  when  he  opened  his  morning 
paper.  They  did  hear  nothing  more  of  any  Home  Rule 
scheme,  intelligible,  or  even  unintelligible,  to  the  human 
mind,  at  Nottingham.  They  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  scan- 
dalous conduct  of  the  police — of  the  men  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  power,  would  have  had  to  order  to  do 
exactly  the  things  which,  out  of  power,  he  thunders  against 
them  for  doing.  They  heard  the  windy  gabble  of  the  speakers 
whom  we  have  summarized  already.  But  of  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  Bill  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bill  that 
is  dead,  they  heard  as  little  from  Miss  Mander  and  Mr. 
Asquith,  from  Sir  James  Kitson  and  Sir  Balthasar 
Foster,  as  they  heard  from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  They 
heard  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  only  bent  on  climb- 
ing up.  They  heard  that  there  was  no  climbing  down  at 
Hawarden,  that  Mr.  Asquith  was  brilliant,  and  that  Air. 
Chamberlain  was  one  of  the  wickedest  men  known.  But 
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as  for  tlio  objects  beforo  thoin,  fchey  were  as  much  under 
scaled  orders  at  the  cud  of  the  meeting  as  at  the  beginning. 
On  the  Unionist  side,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  order  of  the 
day  is  clear.  It  is  simply  the  old  one  of  resolute  govern- 
ment, resolute  maintenance  of  order,  resolute  maintenance 
of  the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  We  have  nothing  to  ask 
except  that  it  shall  bo  carried  out. 


BURMAH. 

THE  last  fight  with  Dacoits  in  Burmah  is  a  proof  that 
the  work  of  pacifying  the  country,  though  it  is  being 
done  vigorously,  is  not  quite  done  yet.  The  brush  seems 
to  have  been  sharp,  and  the  death  of  two  English  officers 
was  a  severe  price  to  pay  even  for  the  complete  destruction 
of  one  of  the  last  formidable  bands  still  in  existence.  From 
the  brief  account  of  the  fight  given  in  the  papers,  it  is  clear 
that  tho  military  force  in  Burmah  has  obtained  a  complete 
supremacy  over  its  enemies.  The  Dacoits  seem  to  be  quite 
unable  to  do,  what  ought  to  be  so  easy  in  a  country  of 
almost  uninhabited  forest  and  jungle — to  hide  themselves 
from  pursuit.  Early  and  good  information  is  obtained  of 
their  whereabouts,  and  they  are  hunted  down  with  success. 
The  ablest  of  their  leaders,  Bon  Tshway,  has  been  shot, 
and  the  remaining  bands  are  being  daily  broken  up.  When 
they  are  caught  they  do  not  fight  to  much  purpose.  In 
this  last  engagement  their  resistance  is  said  to  have  been 
desperate,  but  they  only  succeeded  in  wounding  two  of 
the  rank  and  file.  The  deaths  of  the  two  officers  may 
be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  white  men  are 
naturally  conspicuous  in  a  regiment  composed  of  Orientals. 
Indian  soldiers,  too,  however  good  they  may  be,  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  leading,  and  English  officers  have 
an  honourable  practice  of  getting  well  ahead  of  their  men 
in  fight.  Major  Kennedy  and  Captain  Beville  probably 
drew  the  whole  fire  of  the  Dacoits,  and  paid  with  their  lives 
for  their  zeal  and  desire  to  distinguish  themselves.  It  is 
by  such  sacrifices  as  theirs  that  the  Indian  Empire  has  been 
built  up. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  this  is  the  first  piece  of  news  of  any 
note  which  has  been  received  from  Burmah  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  loss  of  valuable  lives  is  a  heavy  set-otf  to 
any  success,  even  when  it  is,  as  it  too  often  is,  the  necessary 
price  to  pay.  Still,  without  speaking  lightly  of  the  deaths 
of  these  officers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  worse  news  than 
this  has  been  received  from  Burmah.  We  have  heard  of 
the  Dacoits  raiding  on  Mandalay  itself,  and  keeping  whole 
districts  in  commotion.  Now,  even  with  their  own  forests 
to  hide  in,  they  cannot  escape  from  the  Government  troops, 
but  are  hun'ed  down  and  broken  up.  The  operations  in 
Burmah  have  not  been  always  conducted  with  obvious 
efficiency.  For  a  time  there  were  signs  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  occupation  had  been  underrated,  and  that  the  work 
was  being  done,  if  not  in  a  half-hearted  way,  at  least  with  no 
great  energy.  Perhaps  the  criticism  was  unduly  severe,  and 
also  perhaps  it  did  good.  Certainly  since  General  Boberts 
took  the  country  in  hand  there  has  been  a  notable  change. 
An  adequate  force  is  employed,  and  is  handled  with  intelli- 
gence, with  the  result  that  the  country  is  being  rapidly  paci- 
fied. The  period  of  failure,  or  at  least  of  pause,  is  over,  and 
Burmah  will  soon  be  as  entirely  and  peacefully  settled  as 
any  part  of  India.  The  Indian  Government,  and  the  nation 
too,  may  well  be  proud  of  what  has  been  done.  The  con- 
quest has  been  effected  and  a  quiet  settlement  brought  within 
sight  in  less  than  two  years.  Some  forty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  only  a  tenth  part  are  Englishmen  and  a  great  part 
are  not  even  soldiers,  are  enough  to  hold  the  whole  country. 
It  is  barely  two-thirds  of  the  army  the  French  maintain  in 
Algeria,  and  not  much  more  than  twice  the  force  employed 
in  Tonquin  alone.  The  comparison  is  pleasant  to  make.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  make  it  "  with  swelling,"  no  doubt ; 
but  a  chastened  satisfaction  is  permissible.  Burmah  is  at 
least  a  very  passably  good  proof  that  the  old  faculty  of 
Englishmen  for  conquering,  and  governing  what  they  have 
conquered,  is  not  wholly  lost.  At  the  present  moment 
it  is  being  parcelled  out  into  administrative  districts  of 
considerable  size.  In  each  of  these  there  will  be  an  English 
official  with  a  small  handful  of  police  under  his  orders,  and 
he  will  keep  order  more  effectually  and  certainly  more  cheaply 
than  any  governing  official  in  the  world,  except  the  exactly 
similar  Englishmen  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
When  this  solid  basis  has  been  laid,  it  will  be  possible  to  begin 


de\ eloping  the  resources  of  Upper  I'urniah.  As  yet  lil.lt. 
inoro  has  been  done  than  inspection,  but  it  has  been  enough 
to  prove  that  the  country  was  amply  worth  conquering. 
Even  if  it  had  been  oidy  useful  as  a  frontier,  it  must  still 
have  been  taken,  if  only  to  save  certain  stirring  neighbours 
of  ours  from  getting  in  first.  But,  though  it  must  ha  v  e  been 
taken  in  any  case,  it  is  none  tho  less  pleasing  to  know  that 
it  was  worth  taking.  Tho  coal  beds  alone  will  mako  it 
invaluable.  If  no  ruby  is  ever  found  in  Burmah  nobody 
need  be  very  sorry,  and  some  people  will  not  be  surprised, 
but  tho  coal  is  worth  having.  With  Rangoon  properly 
fortified  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy,  wo  shall  possess  an 
admirable  coaling  station,  which  will  not  only  supply  itself, 
but  all  the  other  stations  in  tho  Eastern  seas,  and  obviate 
the  necessity  of  bringing  fuel  from  Europe. 


THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE. 

APBOFANE  observer — though  it  is  not  always  the 
users  of  profane  language  who  are  most  profane — was 
recently  asked  his  opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  Crispi- 
Bismarck  proceedings  on  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  replied, 
"  And  there  will  be  silence  in  Europe  for  the  space  of  half 
"  an  hour."  Something  of  the  kind  has  certainly  followed. 
Every  one  must  sympathize  with  the  cause  which  is  detain- 
ing the  Czar  at  Copenhagen,  and  with  the  interest  which 
the  German  nation  is  showing — an  interest  only  legiti- 
mately affected  by  a  little  natural  Chauvinism  as  to  English 
doctors — in  the  health  of  the  heir  to  the  German  throne. 
Everybody  need  not  sympathize  with,  but  every  bo  ly  will 
understand,  the  extreme  enthusiasm  with  which  France  has 
thrown  herself  into  questions  of  administrative  tripotage  and 
forgotten  for  the  moment — a  curiously  coincident  moment — 
the  obvious  necessity  of  joining  hands  with  Russia  and  "  going 
"  for"  the  civilized  world  in  general.  But  there  are  no  mere 
coincidences  in  politics ;  and  no  one  who  has  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  case  will  refuse  to  believe 
that  what  happened  recently  between  Germany  and  Ita'^ 
has  been  a  very  powei-ful  sedative — to  vary  the  metaphor,  a 
very  decisive  layer  of  ballast — administered  to  the  European 
constitution,  or  the  European  ship,  or  whatever  phrase 
may  seem  best.  The  effects  have  been  obvious  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  though,  as  the  cynic 
above  quoted  probably  meant  to  imply,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  long  they  will  continue  obvious.  The  sudden  and 
remarkable  devotion  of  France  to  the  all-important  question 
whether  somebody  has  or  has  not  sold  decorations  is  balanced 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Continent  by  the  fact,  or  at  least  the 
report,  that  Turkey  has  flatly  rejected  the  preposterous 
demands  of  Russia  in  reference  to  the  Lieutenant- Prince 
negotiations.  And  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  "  European 
"  Areopagus "  (as  certain  extremely  foolish  people  call  it) 
on  such  a  corpus  vile  as  Morocco  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
corpora  which  are  not  villa  are  not  to  be  sat  upon  till  a 
more  convenient  season. 

Nobody  can  really  appreciate  the  political  changes  of 
European  peace  who  does  not  fully  acknowledge  two  facts. 
The  first  is  that  the  present  arrangements  of  European 
political  geography  are  in  many  respects  unnatural.  The 
second  is  that  there  is  not  a  single  Power  in  Europe  which 
dares  disturb  those  arrangements  without  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  and  extraordinary  backing.  That  Germany 
should  possess  the  Pays  Messin,  that  Fiance  should  possess 
Nice  (we  do  not  say  Savoy,  though  the  sentimental  argu- 
ment is  stronger  there  than  anywhere),  that  Russia  should 
possess  Courland  and  Livonia,  are  only  examples  of  not 
a  few  arrangements  which  aro  obviously  unnatural  and 
temporary,  and  certain  while  they  last  to  lead  to  friction. 
The  absolute  certainty  of  such  friction  between  the  two 
greatest  Continental  Western  Powers,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
contact,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  awarding  the  marches 
between  them,  has  indeed  led  not  a  few  persons — by  no 
means  of  the  Professor  Baloonatics  Craniocracs  order — 
to  sigh  for  some  resurrection  of  a  kingdom  of  Lothairingia, 
or  of  Burgundy,  or  of  anything  which  might  run  north  and 
south  from  the  North  Sea  to  Italy,  and  act  like  that  benign 
middle  surface  which  the  medical  books  direct  to  be  placed 
between  two  inflamed  portions  of  epidermis.  Any  such 
thing,  of  course,  must  be  for  another  day,  though  the  idea 
is  not  impossible.  So  long  as  it  is  not  realized  there  is 
certain  to  be  continued  inflammation,  and  nobody  exactly 
knows  when  the  inflammation  will  become  malignant. 
A  second  cause  of  perpetual  excitement  lies  in  the  un- 
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owned  condition  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  which  is  at 
present  a  kind  of  Mobbs  or  Jennings  estate,  to  which 
everybody  thinks  that  he  may  put  in  a  claim,  were  it  only 
to  a  small  paring  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  It  has  always 
been  a  standing  wonder  to  some  people  how  the  statesmen 
of  Europe  in  the  last  generation  could  have  foi'gotten  the 
obvious  truth  that  to  leave  valuable  property  without  a 
caretaker  is,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous  ;  and  more  cynical 
observers  have  never  been  quite  able  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  suggesting  that  the  abandonment  may  not  have  been 
quite  unintentional.  The  new  kingdoms  and  principalities 
which  have  been  created  might  very  likely,  and  may  very 
possibly,  have  held,  or  even  still  hold,  their  ground  if  and 
when  the  great  States  of  Europe  had  or  have  fought  them- 
selves into  a  settlement.  At  present  they  seem  to  have 
been  mostly  founded  on  the  falsi  analogy  of  Belgium- 
false  because  the  conditions  of  the  equilibrium  of  Belgium, 
the  counterbalancing  greed  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
the  interest  of  England  that  no  Continental  Power  shall 
monopolize  Antwerp,  are  not  present.  They  are  not  strong 
enough  to  defend  themselves  by  themselves;  they  are  too 
different  in  character  and  history  to  coalesce ;  they  are 
simply  ideal  opportunities  for  mischief  offered  to  neigh- 
bouring Powers.  One  chance,  and  only  one  (short  of  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  whole  Peninsula  by  Austria), 
there  is,  and  that  is  the  acquiescence  of  all  in  a  certain 
Turkish  hegemony  which  would  not  in  the  least  affect 
their  internal  independence,  but  which  would  provide 
them  with  the  unlimited  supplies  of  men  whereof,  in  her 
dearth  of  money,  Turkey  yet  disposes.  But  the  hot- headed 
Western  sympathizers  who  champion  these  small  States 
keep  exhorting  them  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wicked 
Turk;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  wicked  Turk  is 
rather  shy  of  having  anything  to  do  with  them.  Among 
the  innumerable  rumours  of  recent  weeks  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  certain  Turkish  officers  had  invited  certain 
Bulgarian  or  Roumelian  officers  to  a  bear-fight  (not  in  the 
University  sense)  on  Rhodope.  There  must  have  been  many 
good  Chi istians,  though  slighters  of  Samuel  and  Dushan, 
who  put  up  fervent  prayers  that  the  report  might  be  true.  A 
good  understanding  between  the  unspeakable  and  those  of 
his  former  subjects  whose  speech  no  man  understandeth 
would  be  worth  a  hundred  treaties.  "  assorted,"  as  the 
dealers  say,  from  sorts  like  Ivutchuk  Kainardji  to  sorts  like 
Berlin. 

But  the  fact  of  the  unwillingness  of  an  individual  Power 
to  break  the  peace  which  there  are  so  many  temptations  to 
break  is  hardly  a  less  important  fact.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  remember  anything  quite  like  it  in  history,  and,  contrary 
to  immediate  appearances,  it  is  not  in  itself  a  peaceable 
symptom.  The  stable  state  is  not  when  each  Power  lets 
"  1  dare  not "  wait  upon  "  I  would,"  but  when  it  does  not 
feel  any  particular  disposition  to  will.  Such  a  circumstance 
as  the  strengthening  of  the  bond  between  Germany.  Austria, 
and  Italy  may  emphasize  the  "  dare  not,"  but  it  does  not 
produce  the  slightest  impression  on  the  "would";  and 
there  is  at  any  moment  the  chance  of  a  last  state  of  things 
that  shall  be  worse  than  the  first.  The  simple  truth  seems 
to  be  that  there  can  be  no  stable  European  peace  as  long 
as  decided  action  on  the  part  of  England  is  not  to  be 
counted  on.  We  are  at  present,  in  Europe  at  least,  dis- 
interested ;  we  want  so  little  of  anybody's  property  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  throwing  at  any  given 
moment  a  naval  strength,  still  without  equal,  and  a  mili- 
tary strength  which  it  is  the  fashion  much  to  undervalue 
on  almost  any  side  that  we  please.  The  sole  question 
is  whether  we  shall  please.  It  is  notorious  that  since 
the  ever-lamentable  change  of  policy  which  followed  the 
succession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power  in  1880,  foreign 
Powers  have  been  more  than  distrustful  ;  they  have  been 
frankly  incredulous  of  the  power  of  any  English  statesman 
to  keep  England  straight,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  s;;y 
that  this  distrust  and  this  disbelief  will  continue,  and  indeed 
deepen,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
return  to  power.  Continental  observers  make  many  curious 
mistakes  about  the  details  of  English  life,  political  and 
other,  but  (not,  indeed,  the  rank  and  file)  the  chosen  ones 
among  them  have  quite  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
broad  lines  and  main  events  of  our  current  history,  and 
when  they  see  how  an  ex-Prime  Minister — an  ex-Prime 
.Minister  of  three  tenures  of  office — is  at  this  moment,  for 
the  pure  and  simple  purpose  of  obtaining  a  fourth  tenure, 
discrediting,  weakening,  and  doing  his  best  to  destroy  the 
very  sinews  of  government,  they  are  not  likely  to  believe 


that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  hesitate  to  repeat  and  worsen 
his  action  of  1877-1880.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
how  serious  an  effect  this  conviction  may  have  On  the  peace 
of  Europe. 


"BUY  A  NICE  LOAD  O'  WOOD!" 

SUPPOSE  some  facetious  person  caused  it  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  daily  newspapers  that  the  following 
circular  had  been  prepared  for  those  whom  it  might  con- 
cern : — "  In   reply  to   your   letter  to   the   Marquess  of 
"  Salisbury,  I  have  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
I  "  number  of  requests  for  the  quill  pens  used  by  his  Lord- 
I  "  ship  in  the  composition  of  the  articles  which  he  formerly 
"  contributed  to  the  metropolitan  press,  it  has  been  found 
J  "  necessary  to  make,  in  all  cases,  a  uniform  charge  for  these 
I  "  pens — namely,  75.  6d.  for  a  quill  which  has  been  cut,  or 
"  11s.  for  one  which  has  not,  exclusive  of  postage.  Appli- 
|  "  cations  should  be  made   to   the   Housemaid,  Hatfield 
"  House,  Hatfield,  Herts,  who  will  attend  to  any  orders  as 
"  far  as  she  may  have  the  requisite  stationery  at  hand." 
It  is   probable — people's  ideas  of  what  is  amusing  are 
sometimes  so  difficult  to  account  for — that  opinions  would 
differ  as  to  the  artistic  merit  of  the  jest.    Every  human 
being  would  be  absolutely  satisfied  of  one  thing — namely, 
that  the  announcement  was   either   a  joke  or  a  libel, 
j  and  that  it  had  not  been  made  on   Lord  Salisbury's 
behalf  or  with  his  consent.     Substitute  Mr.  Gladstone 
1  for  Lord  Salisbury,  pieces  of  wood  from  trees  felled  by 
I  Mr.  Gladstone  for  quill  pens,  and  make  the  changes 
<  consequently  necessary,  and  you  have  word  for  word  the 
paragraph  which  actually  appeared  in  all  the  principal 
ue.vspapers  on  Monday  last,  the  17th  of  October,  1887,  as 
j  an}'  one  who  cares  to  look  may  see  for  himself.    For  days 
and  nights  afterwards  this  paragraph  was  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion wherever  the  readers  of  newspapers  were  gathered 
'  together,  and  the  great  bulk  of  cautious  and  sensible  persons 
confessed  themselves  unable  to  hazard  a  confident  opinion  as 
I  to  whether  this  was  a  genuine  circular  from  the  estate  office 
;  at  Hawarden,  or  whether  it  was  a  joke  prepared  by  some- 
body who  wanted  to  ridicule  or  discredit  the  ex-Prime 
Minister  of  England. 

This  widespread  doubt  is  extremely  remarkable.  It 
means  that,  independently  of  partisan  prepossessions,  the 
mass  of  educated  men  and  women  of  common  sense 
throughout  the  country  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  a  man  of  seventy-eight,  who  has  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment fifty-five  years,  who  has  been  leader  of  his  party  nearly 
half  that  time,  and  who  has  been  Prime  Minister  of  England 
three  several  times,  in  all  for  a  little  over  ten  years,  has 
1  committed  an  extravagance  of  vulgar  folly  of  which  anybody 
except  an  advertising  quack  would  be  heartily  ashamed. 
I  Mr.  Gladstone's  admirers  feel  no  more  confidence  than  his 
j  enemies  that  he  is  incapable  of  stooping  to  flatter  the  most 
imbecile  form  of  enthusiasm  which  any  scullery-maid  ever 
displayed.  And  at  the  same  time  they  are  deliberately 
doing  their  utmost  to  make  the  person  whose  sense  of 
decency,  dignity,  and  propriety  they  rate  so  low,  Prime 
Minister  for  the  fourth  time,  with  carte  blanche  as  to 
whether  Ireland  shall  continue  to  form  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  in  what  other  way  it  shall  be  dealt  with. 
Observe  that  the  declaration  which  nobody  could  feel  sure 
was  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  is  not  only  ludicrous.  It 
is  also  a  proposal  to  sell  certain  firewood,  of  which  the 
vendor  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  considerable  stock 
on  hand,  the  existing  amount  of  which  he  can  always  go 
on  increasing  while  his  health  lasts,  the  place  of  which 
he  could  indefinitely  supply  without  the  possibility  of 
detection,  and  for  the  carriage  of  which  the  purchaser  will 
have  to  pay — for  about  one  hundred  times  its  market  value. 
If  the  announcement — uncontradicted  at  the  moment  of 
going  to  press — were  perfectly  genuine,  it  would  add  little 
or  no  completeness  to  the  exposure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reputation.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  opinion  of  him 
common  to  men  of  all  parties  is  that  he  is  not  incapable  of 
doing  such  a  thing. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  cruel  to  withhold  the  meed 
of  pity  from  the  postman  of  the  Hawarden  district,  or  from 
the  unfortunate  bailiff,  or  whoever  may  feel  it  his  duty  to 
open  letters  addressed  to  that  functionary,  upon  both  of 
whom  the  advertisement  of  Monday  must  have  inflicted 
enormous  and  probably  undeserved  labour.  If  only  every- 
body could  sell  firewood  at  3.9.  per  cubic  foot  without  being 
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obliged  to  buy  it  at  the  same  extravagant  figure  these  bad 
£Sa  WOUld  not  be  so  very  bad  after  all.  Might  not  the 
gentleman  named  Lyons,  or  any  other  of  Mr.  Gladstones 
Hyde  Park  OT  Trafalgar  Square  friends,  find  a  httlo  con- 
genial employment— if  their  other  engagements  happen  to 
permit  of  it— in  chopping  logs  or  opening  and  answering 
applications  in  that  overburdened  estate  office  ^  This  is 
merely  thrown  out  as  a  casual  suggestion.  Mr.  Gladstone 
likes  relieving  meritorious  distress— when  proper  notice  of 
his  liberality  is  sent  to  the  newspapers. 


TIIE  ROUGH  AND  THE  PAUPER. 

rpilE  conduct  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  the  "  unem- 
I    «  ployed,"  or  rather  the  misemployed,  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.    Here  and  there  a 
constable  may  have  lost  his  temper,  or  the  wrong  man  may 
have  been  arrested  in  a  scuffle.    But  the  police  have,  as  a 
whole,  kept  their  heads  admirably,  and  have  combined  un- 
tiring vigilance  with  inexhaustible  patience.     The  only 
criticism  which  a  captious  Londoner  might  be  disposed  to 
pass  upon  his  official  protectors  is  that  they  have  allowed  a 
movement  which,  at  its  best,  was  horseplay,  and,  at  its 
worst,  meant  pillage,  more  latitude  than  was  desirable. 
We  sympathize,  to  some  extent,  with  this  complaint.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  Sir  Charles  Warren  to  admit  that 
something  may  be  said  on  the  other  side.    Nobody  who 
has  seen  these  processionists,  or  demonstrators,  or  what- 
ever they  ought  to  be  called,  can  believe  that  they  are 
rioters  of  the  most  dangerous  sort.    Many  of  them  are 
mere  boys,  comparatively  few  of  them  are  men  of  mature 
age.    The  look  of  hunger,  or  distress,  or  even  depression,  is 
very  seldom  to  be  seen  on  their  faces.    The  "  weapons  " 
which  they  were  foolishly  and  wickedly  advised  to  carry 
are,  in  the  hackneyed  phrase,  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Stones  they  have  none,  and,  though  that  may  be  rather 
their  misfortune  than  their  fault,  it  is  at  least  a  satis- 
factory circumstance  in  itself.    On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  younger  people  who  have  been  taking  their  walks 
abroad,  in  their  rather  aimless  way,  appear  to  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  a  joke,  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  with 
the  "authorities,"  a  cheap  autumnal  substitute  for  a  day 
in  the  country.     In  fact,  these  crowds,  which  have  ob- 
tained a  somewhat  disproportionate  amount  of  attention 
from  the  daily  papers,  consist  of  loafers,  pure  and  simple. 
Now  the  loafer  is  a  person  who  should  be  let  alone  when 
he  is  isolated,  and  kept  moving  when  he  is  gregarious, 
but  who  should  not  have   his  head  broken,  unless  he 
first  tries  to  break  somebody  else's.    The  police  have  had 
to'  deal  with  just  that  sort  of  situation  which  requires 
the  utmost  tact  and  judgment  on  their  part.  Dangerous 
rioters  must  in  the  last  resort  be  shot  down.  Orderly 
masses  of  men,  whether  their  object  be  "  fair  trade  "  or  any 
other  fashionable  form  of  agitation,  must  be  provided  for, 
and  not  interfered  with.    Loafers  occupy  a  middle  position. 
It  is  not  safe  to  leave  them  entirely  to  their  own  devices. 
People  who  have  business  to  do  cannot  be  asked  to  stop  or 
stand  out  of  the  way  for  them.    They  are  not  in  open  con- 
flict with  the  law,  nor  formidable  enough  to  put  persons  of 
firm  mind  in  bodily  fear.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  and  we  may 
add  Sir  James  Fraser,  have  acted  on  the  old  principle  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  they  have  done  wisely. 
For  though  the  loafers,  even  in  large  numbers,  may  be 
harmless  at  one  moment,  they  are  liable  to  become  perilous 
the  next.    If  they  get  out  of  hand,  if  the  police  lose  control 
over  them,  if  all  their  ways  are  confined,  the  looting  of 
shops  and  the  harrying  of  respectable  passengers  may  begin 
without  the  slightest  warning.  But  for  cool,  steady  presence 
of  mind  the  London  policeman  is  fortunately  famous. 

Nevertheless,  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  considerations  just  set  forth,  we  must  admit  that  there 
has  been  more  than  sufficient  tolerance  displayed.  The 
streets  of  London  are  for  those  who  wish  to  pass  along  them 
upon  their  lawful  occasions,  not  for  those  who  are  bent  on 
using  them  for  a  series  of  melodramatic  representations. 
As  Dr.  Wiiewell  used  to  say  of  Trinity  Bridge,  a  London 
thoroughfare  is  a  place  of  transit,  and  not  of  lounge.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  police  to  clear  the  way,  and  the  sacred 
light  of  making  yourself  a  nuisance,  for  which  Mr. 
William  Morris  eloquently  pleads,  is  met  by  the  corre- 
sponding right  of  the  public  to  get  rid  of  you.  It  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous  to  pretend  that  the  unemployed,  which  is 
the  fine  new  name  for  idlers,  assemble  for  any  honest  or 


proper  purposo,  which,  having  achieved,  they  are  ready  to 
return  homo.  So  far  as  they  have  any  definite  meaning, 
and  are  not  merely  enjoying  themselves  at  tho  expense  of 
their  neighbours,  they  act  upon  tho  famous  advice  once 
given  with  respect  to  leading  questions.  "  Go  on,"  said  the 
experienced  practitioner  to  tho  inquiring  novico,  "go  on 
"  till  you  are  stopped,  and  then  begin  again."  As  a 
"  demonstration  of  unemployed,"  these  chaotic  marches  and 
counter-marches  are  a  ridiculous  farce.  The  demonstrators 
are  not  working  because  they  do  not  want  to  work.  They 
would  be  quite  as  ready  to  call  themselves  anti- vaccinators, 
or  protectionists,  or  phonetic  spellers,  or  Tichbornites,  or 
lunacy-law  reformers,  if  the  name  would  cause  any  appreciable 
amount  of  excitement,  or  give  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
annoyance.  Whether  irregular  rushes  of  promiscuous  rabble 
would,  in  the  absence  of  any  physical  check,  go  on  throughout 
the  winter,  may  be  fairly  doubted.  Monotony  is  orlious  to 
man,  and  something  fresh  would  probably  turn  up.  But  rate- 
payers may  claim  to  be  protected  against  the  constant  sense 
of  a  possibly  recurrent  annoyance.  When  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
told  that  the  cock  of  which  he  complained  only  crowed  once 
in  every  quarter,  he  replied  by  referring,  in  forcible  lan- 
guage, to  the  periods  during  which  he  was  expecting  it  to 
crow.  One  gets  used  to  everything,  and  doubtless  the  morn- 
ing papers  would  in  time  begin  to  supply  forecasts  of  metro- 
politan disorder.  But,  though  it  might  conceivably  be  very 
useful  for  ladies  to  know  when  they  had  better  avoid  Picca- 
dilly, and  how  far  they  might  safely  walk  in  the  direction 
of  the  National  Gallery,  it  is  better  to  avoid  by  anticipation 
the  need  for  these  detailed  instructions.  The  sentences 
passed  on  rioters  at  the  police-courts,  especially  by  Mr. 
Bridge  at  Bow  Street,  are  good  examples  of  the  sort  of 
deterrent  which  is  wanted.  A  few  months'  hard  labour 
make  a  martyr  of  no  rough.  But  the  punishment  is  quite 
disagreeable  enough  to  be  dreaded,  and  to  convince  the 
loafer  that,  if  he  does  not  loaf  in  better  company,  his  loafing 
will  be  suddenly  cut  short.  Mr.  Bridge  has  done  much  to 
help  the  police,  and  the  police  must  do  the  rest  for  them- 
selves. We  are  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  a  little 
effort  now  may  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  later  on.  No- 
body really  gains  by  a  continuance  of  these  silly  parades 
except  a  few  spouters  and  a  good  many  professional  thieves. 

The  police  have,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  question  of  real  distress.  That  there  is  real  distress  in 
London  now  no  reasonable  man  doubts,  though  about  the 
extent  and  the  causes  of  it  there  is  endless  diversity  of 
opinion.  Happily  we  have  found  out  the  folly  of  Mansion 
House  Relief  Funds  and  the  establishment  of  relief  works, 
not  because  the  works  are  wanted,  but  because  charity  is 
thus  disguised.  Among  other  evils  of  the  Mansion  House 
Fund  last  year  was  this,  that,  being  the  outcome  of  sensa- 
tional panic,  it  went  up  with  a  bound  after  the  February 
riots.  Sir  Reginald  Hanson's  sensible  scheme  put  forth  in 
to-day's  Times  was  no  doubt  conceived  with  a  full  sense  of 
this.  The  orations  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  processions 
through  the  Strand  to  which  we  have  been  lately  treated 
are  quite  unconnected  with  the  men  really  "  out  of  work," 
whether  in  the  East-End  or  in  the  West.  One  of  the  men 
who  gave  his  name  when  brought  before  the  magistrate  for 
assaulting  the  police,  and  said  he  was  a  saddler  out  of 
employment,  has  been  very  speedily  refuted  by  Mr.  John 
Beauchamp  in  his  letter  to  the  Tunes.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
infer  the  prevalence  of  distress  from  the  existence  of  men 
determined  or  not  unwilling  to  make  themselves  a  nuisance; 
and,  if  next  year  London  should  be  free  from  such  nuisances, 
it  would  be  most  fallacious  and  unfair  to  argue  that  the 
distress  must  have  diminished.  The  two  phenomena  stand 
in  no  relation  to  each  other  whatever,  and  without  some 
caution  of  this  kind  it  is  misleading  even  to  discuss  them  at  the 
same  time.  After  the  disturbances  of  1886,  which  led,  among 
many  less  welcome  results,  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  a  man  who  said  he  was  out  of  work  through  no  fault 
of  his  own  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Societ}'.  Investigations  proved  that  he  had  been  dismissed 
by  his  employer  for  attending  a  meeting  of  the  unemployed. 
So  far  from  being  an  isolated,  this  is  a  typical,  instance,  and 
no  doubt  the  man  thought  himself  very  ill  used.  The 
members  of  the  deputation  received  at  the  Mansion  House 
by  Sir  Henry  Knight  the  other  day  were  characteristic 
instances  of  the  imposture  which  is  being  practised  upon 
the  public.  One  of  these  men  had  a  banking  account, 
another  was  an  employer  of  labour,  and  a  third  said  loftily 
that  he  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  but  had 
come  to  see  justice  done,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Sir  Henry 
Knight  made  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  citing  the  expendi- 
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ture  on  civic  banquets  as  advantageous  to  the  working 
classes.  For  every  schoolboy  now  knows,  and  some  grown- 
up men  are  proud  of  displaying  the  knowledge,  that  luxury 
is  not  really  good  for  trade.  It  is  true  that  the  remains  of 
these  repasts  are  distributed  among  presumably  needy  appli- 
cants. But  that  is  rather  an  expensive  way  of  feeding  the 
poor.  No  magistrate  can  say  more  than  that  everybody  is 
entitled  to  parochial  relief  if  he  be  really  destitute,  and  that 
private  charity  is  nowhere  more  munificent  than  in  England. 
Distressed  artisans  cannot  be  supported  in  comfort  at  the 
expense  of  others  only  less  poor,  and  probably  more  thrifty, 
than  themselves. 

The  free  fight  on  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park  last 
Tuesday  was  perhaps  the  most  serious  consequence  of  the 
riots.  If  the  loafers  had  confined  themselves  to  the  Parks, 
they  would  have  done  no  great  harm.  "  There  is  always 
"  a  mob  in  the  Park,"  said  an  eminent  Whig  statesman, 
when  somebody  objected  to  a  political  meeting  there  be- 
cause it  pi'oduced  that  result.  The  few  hundreds  of 
hobbledehoys  who  have  lately  been  representing  the  British 
workman  in  his  majestic  wrath  could  not  have  made 
much  of  a  show  round  the  Reformers'  Tree.  The  real 
workman,  whatever  his  politics,  knows  better  than  to 
take  part  in  tomfoolery  of  this  sort.  He  is  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  police  are  not  his  enemies,  and 
he  does  not  want  to  consort  with  thieves.  He  has  an 
honourable  repugnance  to  accepting  public  relief;  but  he 
does  not  swagger  and  talk  nonsense  about  threatening  to 
break  shop-windows  for  the  sake  of  getting  into  prison. 
He  certainly,  if  he  be  a  Londoner,  does  not  aim  at  in- 
creasing the  too-magnetic  attractions  of  London  by  the  offer 
of  free  quarters  to  any  one  for  breaking  stones  which  do 
not  require  to  be  broken.  He  is  not  by  any  means  so  apt 
as  some  of  his  self-constituted  spokesmen  imagine  to  believe 
that  Parliament  could  do  everything  for  him,  if  it  were  only 
not  prevented  by  the  bloated  capitalist.  That  Trades- 
Union  Congresses  sometimes  pass  socialistic  resolutions  can- 
not, of  course,  be  denied.  But  a  watery  kind  of  Socialism 
is  a  fashionable  creed  just  now,  and  may  be  met  with 
everywhere,  from  an  anarchist  confederation  to  a  diocesan 
conference.  What  the  working  classes  have  thoroughly 
grasped,  and  understand  now  far  better  than  some  other 
portions  of  the  community,  is  that  they  can  do  much 
more  for  themselves  than  anybody  else  can  do  for  them. 
Two  things  only  can  make  any  nation  more  materially 
prosperous.  One  is  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the 
other  is  to  prevent  the  overgrowth  of  population.  English- 
men have  probably  done  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together  to  realize  the  first  of  these  ends.  If  in  former 
days  they  had  concerned  themselves  greatly  about  the 
second,  they  would  perhaps  not  have  replenished  and  sub- 
dued the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  the  problem  of  adjusting  numbers  to  subsistence 
can  be  no  longer  solved  entirely  by  emigration,  and  when 
pauperism  must  be  prevented  by  individual  prudence. 
There  are  many  improvements,  especially  in  large  cities, 
which  Parliament  may  usefully  prescribe,  and  which  local 
bodies  should  be  compelled  to  enforce.  Real  charity,  the 
charity  which  inquires  before  it  gives,  not  that  which  is 
lavish  of  money  while  grudging  time  and  trouble,  covers  a 
multitude  of  social  mischiefs.  But  it  is  to  the  growing 
knowledge,  prudence,  and  self-reliance  of  the  class  which 
lives  by  manual  labour,  and  which  every  year  makes  pro- 
gtess  in  those  respects,  that  we  must  look  for  a  removal  of 
the  miseries  which  degrade  and  disgrace  our  civilization. 


AT  BILBAO. 

EVER  since  the  Foreign  Office  aroused  the  wrath  of  the 
Cardiff  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  letting  it  know  Mr. 
Horace  Young's  opinion  of  the  British  seamen  who  fre- 
quent the  port  of  Bilbao  there  has  been  an  intermittent  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  in  the  daily  papers.  As  usual 
when  there  is  something  to  discuss,  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  correspondents  have  rushed  to  instruct  the  public, 
and  have  given  their  view  of  the  facts.  For  the  most  part 
they  have  been  hostile  to  Mr.  Young,  and  one  gentleman 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  in  the  course  of  an  expe- 
rience extending  over  eleven  years,  he  has  never  seen  a 
drunken  British  seaman  in  those  parts — a  statement  calcu- 
lated to  fill  others  who  have  also  some  acquaintance  with 
the  matter  with  speechless  amazement.  The  local  press  has 
naturally  taken  part  in  the  debate,  and  the  Bilbao  Norte,  a 


small,  but  we  have  no  doubt  most  respectable,  journal,  pub- 
lishes a  contribution  which  is  not  without  interest.  This  is 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Arthur  Burnell,  English  clergy- 
man at  Bilbao,  described  by  El  Norte,  no  doubt  with  equal 
politeness  and  accuracy,  as  "  persona  ilustrada,  segun  se  nos 
c<  asegura,  y  muy  competente  para  tratar  el  asunto  " — that 
is,  "  an  enlightened  person,  as  we  are  assured,  and  one  well 
"  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject."  The  Rev.  A.  Burnell's 
letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Young  as  far  back  as  1884, 
and  it  contained  a  request  that  he  would  exert  himself 
to  persuade  the  Spanish  authorities  to  regulate,  if  not  to 
suppress,  the  superfluity  of  grog-shops  which  had  recently 
sprung  up  in  the  harbour  of  Bilbao,  which  lies  at  some 
distance  from  the  town.  The  places,  it  seems,  for  the  most 
part  keep  open  to  all  hours  of  the  night  for  the  supply 
of  liquor,  doubtless  of  detestable  quality.  The  result  is 
that  "  drunkenness  is  of  daily  occurrence,  firemen  and  sea- 
"  men  may  be  seen  about  the  road  in  the  most  filthy  con- 
"  dition,  while  the  brawls  are  frequently  carried  on  to  mid- 
night, and  even  into  the  morning."  Naturally  respectable 
residents  find  this  intolerable,  and  agree  with  the  writer  of 
the  letter  in  wishing  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  amend 
such  a  state  of  things.  Now  we  will  not  assert  that  the 
Rev.  A.  Burnell  is  not  judging  with  a  certain  clerical 
austerity.  Perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  Within  the  last  month,  indeed,  he  has  come 
forward  to  say  in  the  English  press  the  exact  reverse  of 
what  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the  Consul,  which  must  make 
the  reprint  in  the  Norte  rather  annoying  to  him.  Neither 
do  we  doubt  that  the  Spanish  authorities  are  to  blame 
for  granting  so  many  licences,  and  for  not  enforcing  an 
early  closing  Act.  Still,  the  able  editor  of  El  Norte  is 
justified  in  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Cardiff  Chamber  of 
Commerce  may  have  its  attention  called  to  his  letter,  and 
may  weigh  his  evidence  before  clamouring  again  for  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  Mr.  Horace  Young.  What  has 
the  Consul  said  which  is  not  said  by  Mr.  Burnell  1  and 
what  is  more  likely  than  that,  when  you  have  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  harbour  lined  with  grog-shops,  there  should  be  an 
abundance  of  drunken  seamen  (to  give  the  crews  of  the 
inferior  kind  of  steamei's  their  courtesy  title)  or  firemen, 
and  that  brawls  shoidd  be  of  nightly  occurrence  1 


MOROCCO. 

THE  Morocco  difficulty  has  given  yet  another  proof  of 
the  very  delicate  state  of  health  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  A  report  that  the  obscure  sovereign  who  collects 
the  taxes  when  he  can,  and  who  claims,  among  other  things, 
to  represent  the  Fatimite  Caliphs,  and  to  be  the  legitimate 
head  of  the  Mahometan  world,  has  been  ill  has  been  enough 
to  bring  the  war-ships  of  four  nations  on  to  the  coast,  and 
to  set  going  proposals  for  a  Conference  and  rumours  of 
wars.  Whether  Muley  Hassan  has  been  poisoned  or  not, 
whether  he  is  dying  or  recovering,  nobody  seems  to  know 
on  any  solid  evidence.  He  may  even  be  dead,  and  the 
fact  may  be  kept  hidden  by  the  eunuchs  and  one  or  two 
women  of  the  palace  who  have  reasons  of  their  own  for 
avoiding  premature  publication  of  the  news.  The  descendant 
of  the  Prophet  has  certainly  been  ill,  and  his  Christian 
neighbours  have  at  once  begun  to  quarrel  over  his  estate. 
They  have  not  even  waited  until  Lord  Strutt  was  actually 
dead.  Perhaps  it  is  putting  it  too  strongly  to  say  that  they 
are  quarrelling.  Up  to  the  present  their  unanimity  has 
been  wonderful.  There  has  been  a  general  agreement  that 
nobody  is  to  begin  grabbing ;  but  that  unfortunately  implies 
a  conviction  that,  if  they  do  not  watch  one  another,  some 
one  or  other  will  lay  hands  on  whatever  booty  is  to  be 
gotten.  If  this  should  happen,  some  others  of  the  party 
will  feel  compelled  to  make  a  snatch,  and  then  how  very 
likely  it  is  that  they  will  go  by  the  ears  ! 

It  might  be  moral,  but  it  would  certainly  be  foolish,  to 
ask  why  the  Christian  neighbours  of  the  Moors  cannot 
agree  to  let  Morocco  alone.  None  of  them  have  any  real 
interest  in  taking  it,  and  England — which,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  likely  to  strike  in — has  good  reason  for  wishing  it  to 
remain  independent.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  civilized 
Powers  of  Western  Europe  will  not  let  Morocco  alone. 
None  of  them  may  interfere  for  the  moment,  but  two 
will  not  renounce  the  hope  of  doing  something  in  the 
way  of  annexation  further  on,  and  others  will  want  to  have 
a  say  when  the  game  begins.  Spain  is  firmly  convinced 
that  Morocco  belongs  to  her.    It  is  the  one  field  in  which 
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she  can  hopo  to  play  the  part  of  a  Groat  Tower  and  conquer 
B  dependency.    Then  the  only  fighting  since  the  French  [ 
■were  driven  over  the  Pyrenees  to  which  Spaniards  can  look  i 
back  with  pride  was  the  war  of  1859,  when  a  Spanish  army  ■ 
forced  its  way  to  Tetuan,  and  won  quite  a  respectable 
battle.    They  will  not  part  with  the  hope  of  one  day  follow- 
ing up  this  creditable  beginning.    It  is  their  intention  that 
in  the  fulness  of  time  Spain  shall  step  in  and  annex  as 
much  of  Northern  Africa  as  shall  fairly  counterbalance 
Algeria.    But  they  are  very  nervous  as  to  the  probable 
action  of  the  French,  and  not  without  cause.    After  Tunis 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  neighbours  of  France 
should  feel  confident  as  to  her  disposition  to  abstain  from 
extending  her  empire  in  Northern  Africa.    Of  late  years, 
too,  the   French   have  taken  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
under  their  protection,  and  have  secured  a  right  of  inter- 
ference in  considerable  districts.     Morocco  is  never  quite 
quiet,  and  if  there  is  a  disputed  succession,  which  is  more 
than  likely,  upon  the  death  of  Muley  Hassan,  it  will 
fall  into  utter  anarchy.    Then  the  French  authorities  in 
Algeria  wUl  have  excuse  and  opportunity  for  interference. 
The  Spaniards  know  what  that  means.    Where  a  French 
army   of  occupation    has   once   encamped   the   road  is 
barred   to   them.     Combined   action   would   be  equally 
dangerous.     Whoever  goes  a-hunting  with   the  French 
knows  that  his  share  of  the  quarry  will  be  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  his  strength  and  his  determination  to  use  it.  The 
Spaniards,  though  they  may  be  loth  to  confess  it,  are  not 
ignorant  of  their  own  weakness.    They  are  well  aware  that 
their  military  power  is  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of 
Morocco,  though  they  might  march  in  and  win  battles  here 
and  there.    The  mountain  regions  of  Morocco  would  be 
another  Afghanistan,  and  to  hold  them  would  require  a 
well  equipped,  well-led,  and  thoroughly  efficient  force  of 
sixty  thousand  men  at  least.    Spain  could  no  more  put  such 
an  army  into  the  field  and  keep  it  there  than  send  another 
Armada  into  the  Channel.    In  one  way  this  works  for 
peace.    The   Spaniards,    knowing   that   they  cannot  get 
Morocco  for  themselves,  will  be  ready  to  join  with  anybody 
who  will  help  to  keep  France  out.    England,  which  wishes 
to  see  the  country  open  to  trade,  and  for  that  very  reason 
does  not  want  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  a  protectionist  power, 
will  act  with  her.    Italy,  which  has  its  eye  on  Tripoli, 
and  has  not  forgiven  Tunis,  will  help.    There  will  be  no 
question  of  warlike  alliances  or  of  threats.    The  Powers 
will  hold  a  Conference,  and  discuss  the  future  of  Morocco, 
and  for  the  present  there  will  be  no  trouble.    How  long 
that  pause  wiil  last  is  another  question.    The  object  of  the 
Conference,  it  is  rumoured,  is  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the 
Sultan's  dominions  (an  ominous  phrase),  to  obtain  guarantees 
for  better  government  (a  la  maniere  de  Turquie,  no  doubt), 
to  open  the  country  to  trade,  and,  so  says  the  Madrid  Dia, 
to  place  Morocco  "  in  a  situation  analogous  to  that  of  other 
"  countries  ruled  by  means  of  permanent  and  respected 
"  institutions."    The  Conference  will  consist  of  diplomatists 
animated  by  much  amiable  enthusiasm,  if  it  hopes  to  do  all 
these  fine  things  without  conquering  Morocco.    The  Sultan, 
his  Ministers,  his  eunuchs,  and  his  fighting-men  from  the 
hills  do  not  want  to  be  opened  to  commerce,  and  better 
governed,  and  put  in  a  situation  analogous  to  that  of  other 
Orientals  under  Christian  protection,  which,  we  suppose,  is 
what  the  Dia  means.    They  will  not  give  up  their  barbarous 
practices  till  they  are  thrashed  into  submission ;  and  who 
is  to  do  the  thrashing  1.  and  who  is  to  pay  the  bill  ?  and 
what  is  the  executive  olficer  to  get  for  his  trouble  1  These 
are  questions  which  the  Conference  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  settle  if  it  proceeds  to  discuss  the  future  of  Morocco, 
and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  how  full  they  are  of  materials 
for  a  quarrel. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  ON 
MR.  GLADSTONE. 

LONG  before  he  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  import- 
ance in  politics  which  he  now  occupies  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  had  assiduously  trained  himself  in  the  art  of 
"  following  Mr.  Gladstone."  Rapidly  attaining  excep- 
tional proficiency  in  it,  he  has  been  wisely  careful  to  keep 
his  hand  in  on  all  available  occasions ;  and  his  speeches 
of  this  week  show  that  he  is  as  skilful  a  performer  as 
ever.  At  Sunderland  on  Thursday  he  had  a  particularly 
happy  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  powers;  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  of  the  previous  day  at  Nottingham 
simply  abounded  in  invitations  to  attack.    To  begin  with, 


it  must  have  boon  felt,  as  we  remark  elsowhere,  by  many 
among  Mr.  Gladstone's  Nottingham  audience  that,  if 
"  that  was  the  best  ho  could  do "  on  such  subjects  as 
registration,  land  transfer,  county  government,  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  so  forth,  the  Liberal  Codlin's  chances  against 
the  Conservative  Shout  were  none  of  the  most  hopeful. 
And,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  has  fully  justified  their  anxieties.  On  all  the 
questions  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ventured  to  touch — 
with,  of  course,  the  exception  of  Disestablishment — the 
member  for  Paddington  is  quite  prepared  to  ofTer  as  good 
terms  to  the  reformer  as  is  bis  competitor  ;  on  some,  such 
as  the  liquor  traffic,  he  is  even  ready  to  "  go  one  better." 
And  he  undoubtedly  made  a  legitimate  and  most  telling  hit 
at  "  the  greatest  financier  of  the  age  "  in  pointing  to  tho 
omission  from  a  "  lengthy  speech,  bearing  on  domestic  topics, 
"  of  all  reference  to  the  question  of  economy,  the  question  of 
"  financial  retrenchment,  and  the  question  of  departmental 
"  reform." 

We  admit,  of  course,  that  moderate  Conservatives  are 
not  entitled  to  appropriate  to  themselves  as  a  party  all  the 
controversial  advantages  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
as  the  exponent  of  his  own  personal  views  on  questions  of 
reform,  may  claim  to  have  obtained  over  Mr.  Gladstone. 
No  Conservative  has  the  right  to  do  this  who  is  not 
prepared  to  swallow  free  education  and  the  Local  Option 
principle  as  composedly  as  Lord  Randolph  himself.  But 
with  his  main  position,  which  he  stated  with  his  usual 
force  and  acuteness,  they  may,  with  a  perfectly  clear  con- 
science, associate  themselves.     "I   wish,"  he  said,  after 
his  detailed  examination  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposed  re- 
forms, "  to  show  you  how  great  the  difference  is  between 
"  the   Unionist   programme  and  Mr.  Gladston  e's  pro- 
"  gramme.    The  great  difference  is  this — the  Unionists  are 
"  prepared  to  legislate  on  most  of  these  subjects  imme- 
"  diately,  the  moment  the  GlaJstonian  obstruction  will 
"  allow  them."    Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
admitting  that  they  are  very  important  and  very  pressing 
questions,  adds  : — "  Not  one  of  them  will  I  touch,  or  can  I 
"  touch,  until  I  have  been  able  to  repeal  the  Union  between 
"  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."    That  is  the  point,  and  it  is 
the  one  which  should  be  steadily  and  persistently  hammered 
home  into  the  mind  of  the  electorate.     Every  Unionist, 
of  whatever  shade  of  Conservatism  or  Liberalism,  is  as 
fully  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  argument  as  is  the  some- 
what flighty  and  adventurous  politician  who  has  so  well 
put  it.    For,  while  Lord  Randolph  frankly  admits  that  he 
has  no  right  to  say  that  the  Unionist  legislation  on  these 
questions  would   take  the   precise  shape  which   he  has 
sketched  out,  he  or  any  one  else  has  a  right  to  say  that 
most  of  the  items  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  programme  are  sub- 
jects recognized  on  all  hands  as  calling  for  legislative  treat- 
ment.   A  large  majority  of  men  of  all  parties  in  Parliament 
are  willing  to  admit — indeed,  have  long  since  admitted — 
that  legislation  ought  to  be  attempted  with  respect  to 
some  of  them ;  and,  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  says, 
the  present  Government  have  already  "made  as  good  a 
"  beginning  with  them  as  they  can,"  and,  but  tor  the 
systematic  obstruction  of  the  Gladstonians,  would  have 
made  something  more  than  a  beginning.    It  is  well,  too, 
that  the  public  should  be  made  to  understand  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  the  postponement  of  every  other  ques- 
tion to  that  of  Home  Rule.    It  means,  as  Lord  Randolph 
very  clearly  and    usefully  explained   to  his  Sunderland 
audience — it  means  that,  even  assuming  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  evil  fortune  to  succeed  as  early  as  next  Session  in 
driving  his  opponents  from  office,  a  period  of  no  less  than 
three  years,  filled  with  incessant  and  furious  contention 
and  broken  by  certainly  one  and  almost  certainly  two  general 
elections,  must  intervene  before  there  would  be  any  possi- 
bility of  realizing  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy,  even 
on  the  most  largely  modified  scheme.    Such  considerations 
as  these  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all 
Englishmen  who  are  beginning  to  think  that  the  time  has 
come  to  them  to  look  after  their  own  affairs. 


THE  GREAT  FRENCH  SCANDAL. 

THE  highly  undignified  excitement  in  Paris  over  the 
alleged  discoveries  of  corruption  in  the  public  offices 
seems  not  unlikely  to  end,  as  many  things  end  in  France 
now,  by  giving  another  fillip  to  the  popularity  of  General 
Boulanger.    It  ought  to  surprise  nobody  that  the  whole- 
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sale  charges  brought  against  various  politicians  have  ended 
in  smoke.  Even  the  sins  of  General  Caffarel  turn  out  to 
be  mostly  imaginary — as  far  as  the  evidence  goes.  So  little 
has  been  discovered  on  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  that  the 
Public  Prosecutor  refuses  to  proceed  against  him.  His 
money  matters  are  in  a  muddle,  and  he  has  been  somewhat 
reckless  in  his  efforts  to  finance,  as  it  is  more  seriously 
called,  or  to  raise  the  wind,  in  the  popular  phrase.  Other 
military,  and  even  civilian,  gentlemen  have  erred  in  this 
way  before  without  convulsing  society.  As  for  General 
d'Andlau,  there  is  yet  no  case  against  him  at  all,  and,  if  he 
has  kept  out  of  the  way,  it  would  seem  to  be  because  he 
consulted  his  quiet,  and  was  not  minded  to  be  prematurely 
forced  into  a  public  discussion  of  his  private  affairs.  The 
supposed  case  against  M.  Wilson  turns  out  to  be  mere 
assertion,  supported  by  nothing  better  than  calumny  and 
hoaxes.  This  also  was  to  be  expected.  No  very  great  im- 
portance need  be  attached  to  the  confessions  of  Mesdames 
Limoezin  and  Rattazzi,  whether  they  were  made  at  once 
or  extorted  after  hours  of  wrangling  accompanied  by 
much  shouting  and  banging  on  the  table.  Even  if 
M.  Wilson  and  other  politicians  had  been  so  dishonest 
as  to  do  the  things  they  are  accused  of,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  so  imbecile  as  to  leave  unmistakable 
evidence  against  themselves  in  the  shape  of  damaging 
letters  written  to  persons  whom  they  knew  to  be  adven- 
turesses. These  confessions,  too,  are  supported  by  much  j 
the  same  evidence  as  the  charges — by  the  word,  namely,  I 
of  the  persons  who  made  them.  But  there  is  no  proof  J 
against  M.  Wilson.  He  has  been  able  to  explain  that  his  j 
conduct,  in  every  case  in  which  it  has  yet  been  called  in 
question,  was  perfectly  consistent  with  honesty.  After 
these  discoveries  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  public 
begins  to  ask  what  all  the  scandal  has  been  about,  and  then  j 
to  doubt  whether  the  so-called  folly  of  General  Boulanger 
has  been  so  very  foolish.  It  is  at  least  a  question  whether 
General  Caffarel  would  have  been  so  fiercely  run  down 
if  somebody  had  not  hoped  to  wound  the  other  General 
through  him.  There  was  some  sign  of  such  an  animus,  at 
any  rate.  That  being  so,  the  irrepressible  General  may  not 
have  been  so  very  wrong  in  openly  accusing  the  Minister 
of  War  of  unfairness.  At  least  be  has  brought  himself 
forward  again,  and  nothing  more  serious  has  been  proved 
against  him  than  an  explosion  of  temper,  which  was  calcu- 
lated, very  probably,  but  was  well  timed  none  the  less. 

The  demonstration  that  there  has  been  no  general  cor- 
ruption which  can  be  proved  ought  to  be  generally  satisfac- 
tory to  Frenchmen,  and  probably  will  be  except  to  a  small 
body  of  journalists  who  would  think  any  disgrace  to  France 
a  moderate  price  to  pay  for  the  ruin  of  their  political 
enemies.  But,  though  none  of  the  grave  charges  have  been 
shown  to  be  well  founded,  evidence  in  abundance  has  been 
produced  of  the  existence  of  a  great  deal  of  small  intrigue. 
M.  Wilson  may  clear  himself  of  the  accusation  of  giving  or 
taking  bribes,  but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  it  he  has 
shown  that  he  has  been  wonderfully  busy  in  an  irregular 
way  for  years  past.  When  he  speaks  of  the  twenty-four 
thousand  dossiers  containing  a  matter  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  letters,  petitions,  and  statements  of  claims,  which 
are  stowed  away  in  his  study,  he  lays  himself  open  to  the 
inquiry  how  he  came  to  be  carrying  on  all  this  correspond- 
ence, and  carrying  it  on  at  the  Elysee.  M.  Wilson  has 
held  subordinate  official  positions,  and  he  is  the  President's 
son-in-law.  Neither  of  these  qualifications  entitles  him  to  act 
as  general  agent  for  the  Government,  and  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  abolish  the  Monarchy  if  the  President's  son-in-law 
is  to  begin  pulling  the  wires  and  interfering  in  all  kind  of 
business  as  the  advocate  of  all  kinds  of  personal  claims,  just 
as  if  he  were  a  prince  of  the  blood.  Besides,  princes  of  the 
blood  do  these  things  with  an  air,  with  a  species  of  dignity. 
They  do  not  carry  on  a  private  business  in  the  palace  of  the 
chief  of  the  State.  M.  Wilson  does.  It  appears  that,  over 
and  above  the  necessity  of  pleasing  the  Chambers,  Ministers, 
it  appears,  have  to  think  of  M.  Wilson  and  his  correspon- 
dents who  exercise  power  from  behind  the  Presidential 
chair.  Then  below  him  there  is  quite  a  little  world  of 
official  wire-pullers  who  have  their  individual  axes  to  grind. 
The  very  Mme.  Rattazzi  who  is  figuring  in  this  affair  was 
once  before  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  She  did  not  go  to 
prison  because  Secretaries  and  Under-Secretaries — persons 
answering  to  the  beadle,  the  under-clerk,  and  the  upper 
clerk  on  whom  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bowling  relied  to  get 
his  pay  for  him — set  to  work,  for  some  reason  not  ex- 
plained, to  help  her.  The  President's  right  of  pardon  was 
used  to  save  her  from  prison.    After  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 


wondered  at  if  she  found  dupes  who  paid  her  to  use  her 
influence  with  her  friends  in  high  places  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  them  Crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  good 
contracts.  This  shabby  imitation  of  the  intrigues  of  a 
Court  is  not  as  bad  as  corruption,  but  it  is  mean  enough, 
and  Frenchmen  have  a  good  right  to  ask  that  it  should  be 
swept  away. 


MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS. 

"  O INCE  the  late  rough  weather  vast  numbers  of  wild-fowl 
O  have  made  their  appearance  on  our  Eastern  coasts."  An 
announcement  to  thi3  effect  recently  appeared  in  the  daily  papers. 
The  notice  is  perhaps  premature,  referring  probably  to  gulls  and 
other  sea-birds  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather ;  but  it  serves,  at 
any  rate,  to  remind  us  that  the  time  for  wild-fowling  is  really  not 
far  off. 

•  The  thought  is  one  to  make  even  old  blood  tingle,  recalling 
memories  of  many  an  evening's  watch  for  duck  behind  the 
low  sea-wall,  of  heavy  punt-loads  of  Brent  geese,  the  reward 
of  patient,  silent  creeping  upon  the  dark,  close  ranks  that 
rise  and  fall  upon  the  tide,  clamorous  but  ill-defined  under  the 
wintry  morning  sky.  It  is  marvellous  how  vividly  such  scenes 
come  back.  Behind,  the  long,  flat  waste  of  marsh,  where  a  few 
thin,  coughing  heifers  feed  ;  in  front,  the  still  "  fleet "  just  catching 
the  last  rays  of  the  dying  sun  ;  every  brown  reed  and  tuft  growing 
curiously  distinct  in  the  cold  succeeding  light,  and  away  over  the 
sea-wall  the  rhythmical  ripple  of  the  rising  tide.  Then  a  sound 
of  whipping  wings,  a  quick  shot  right  and  left,  and  a  brace  of  teal 
brought  promptly  and  well  in  the  old  retriever's  mouth.  A  world 
of  memories,  but  memories  after  all,  and  the  old  sportsman  heaves 
a  heartfelt  sigh. 

But  to  the  man  who  is  still  young  and  hardy  such  a  reminder 
means  the  overhauling  of  long  boots  and  heavy  guns,  dailv  in- 
quiries at  the  poulterers'  shops,  anxious  telegrams  to  correspondents 
by  the  sea,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  many  an  unuttered  prayer 
for  hard  and  dirty  weather,  too.  Trying  to  the  strongest  frame, 
entailing  much  self-denial  and  more  fertility  of  resource,  fitful  in 
its  chances,  uncertain  in  its  results,  wild-fowling  has  none  the  less 
a  charm  that  is  all  its  own ;  and,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  there 
is  probably  no  other  form  of  English  sport  which  exercises  so 
peculiar  a  fascination  over  those  who  have  followed  it  through. 
But  we  had  dropped  into  a  day-dream  with  the  old  sportsman, 
and  must  to  our  proper  subject. 

These  birds,  then,  are  visitors.  Forewarned  by  an  unerring 
instinct  of  the  approach  of  winter,  they  come  to  us  from  northern 
lands.  Brent  geese  from  the  lichened  shores  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla,  where  they  have  nested  between  the  snow-line  and 
the  ocean's  fringe  of  ice ;  widgeon,  pochards,  and  mallard  from 
the  fiords  and  swamps  of  Sweden,  and  with  them,  perhaps,  the 
hooper  swans.  In  the  van  of  this  migration  will  have  earlier 
arrived  flights  of  golden  plover,  snipe  and  woodcock,  and  large 
flocks  of  fieldfares  from  the  vast  fir  forests  of  Scandinavia.  It 
will  occur  to  many  that  fieldfares  must  often  arrive  here  only  to 
find  that  they  have  exchanged  Scylla  for  Charybdis,  and  that  in 
hard  weather  they  would  move  off  again,  passing  to  warmer  lands  ; 
but  this  second  instinct  seems  to  fail  them  for  the  most  part,  and 
in  severe  winters — -as  that  of  '81 — large  numbers  die  of  cold  and 
want.  A  further  question  naturally  suggests  itself.  How  comes 
it  that — since  food  is  plentiful  and  our  summer  not  unlike 
their  own — no  single  instance  can  be  proved  of  fieldfares  remain- 
ing here  to  nest  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  nesting-place 
of  any  bird  is  distinctively  its  home.  "  But,"  it  may  be  urged, 
"  many  of  these  are  birds  of  the  year  who  have  never  nested."' 
This  difficulty  can  be  explained  in  two  ways.  First,  it  is  the 
homing  instinct  of  the  species,  not  of  the  individual,  that  is  in- 
volved ;  secondly,  to  remain  behind  when  all  one's  relatives  and 
friends  are  on  the  wing  requires  more  moral  courage  and  resolu- 
tion than  any  pair  of  fieldfares  has  yet  been  found  to  possess. 

The  following  is  of  interest  as  showing  how  entirely  subjective 
is  this  habit  of  migration.  Pinioned  wildfowl  on  pieces  of  orna- 
mental water  are  strongly  influenced  by  it.  A  pair  of  widgeon  of 
our  acquaintance  affords  a  notable  example.  Tame  and  self- 
contained  at  other  times,  as  winter  approaches  and  as  it  goes  they 
become  restless  and  erratic,  evincing,  especially  on  windy  days, 
the  strongest  desire  to  be  off.  Even  home-bred  wildfowl  are 
similarly  affected.  No  one  can  have  watched  pinioned  waterfowl 
— those,  for  instance,  in  St.  James's  Park — without  noticing  how 
every  evening,  forgetting  that  they  can  no  longer  fly,  they  will 
try  to  be  oil  to  their  feeding-grouuds,  and  will  repeat  the  attempt 
again  and  again,  though  each  time  they  signally  fail.  Although 
full  fed  with  barley  and  maize,  individuals  will  do  this  every  even- 
ing through  many  years,  so  strong  is  the  force  of  inherited  habit. 

Our  definition  of  "  home  "  suggests  a  reflection  which  will 
appeal  to  many  ;  the  chimney  swallow  nests  in  England,  therefore 
the  swallow  is  an  English  bird.  Few  birds  have  been  so  much 
written  about  as  the  swallow,  from  the  days  of  David  to  the 
present  time.  Until  comparatively  recently  migration  has  been 
little  understood ;  the  coming  and  going  of  the  swallow  was 
enveloped  in  mystery.  It  was  a  vexed  question  with  so  close  an 
observer  even  as  Gilbert  White,  who  quaintly  writes: — "I  am 
more  and  more  induced  to  believe  that  many  of  the  swallow  kind 
do  not  depart  from  this  island,  but  lay  themselves  up  in  holes  and 
caverns,  and  do,  insect-like  and  bat-like,  come  forth  at  mild  times, 
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and  then  retire  again  to  tbeir  latobra?."  And  it  is  a  littlo  startling 
to  tind  the  same  gentle  writer  gravely  saying  of  the  swallows 
who  roosted  in  autumn  in  osier-beds  by  the  river : — "  Now  this 
resorting  towards  tbat  element  at  that  season  of  the  year  seems 
to  give  somo  countenance  to  the  northern  opinion  (strange  as  it  is) 
of  their  retiring  under  wafer."  In  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa  the 
swallow  is  a  well-known  bird.  Leaving  before  the  advent  of  the 
intense  summer  heat,  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  they  pass  north- 
wards, the  old  birds  returning  to  the  very  same  nests  they  occupied 
he  lore. 

The  list  of  summer  migrants  includes  nightingales,  chifl'ehafTs, 
■whitethroats,  and  other  warblers,  wrynecks,  turtle-doves,  corn- 
crakes, cuckoos,  and  many  more.  One  can  understand  that  soft- 
hilled  or  insect-feeding  birds  would  fare  but  badly  in  the  winter 
time  (although  some,  for  instance  the  hedge-sparrow,  the  wren, 
and  that  most  minute  of  Euglish  birds,  the  golden-crested  wren, 
manage  to  survive),  but  why  the  turtle-dove  should  go,  whose 
food — peas,  beans,  and  so  on — is  the  same  as  that  of  tho  wood- 
pigeon,  who  remains,  is  not  so  plain  to  see.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  for  there  are  many  instances  of  caged 
turtle-doves  living  through  the  winter  out  of  doors. 

A  projws  of  summer  migrants,  one  fact  deserves  mention.  Sound- 
ings show  that  the  Mediterranean  varies  greatly  in  depth — in  some 
places,  olT  Italy,  Gibraltar,  and  Greece,  for  instance,  it  is  compara- 
tively shallow,  and  geologists  tell  us  that  these  were  originally 
joined  by  land  to  corresponding  points  on  the  opposite  coast. 
Along  these  highways,  then,  the  birds  would  come,  for  a  sea-voyage 
is  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  Slowly  subsiding,  inch  by 
inch  and  year  by  year,  these  bits  of  land  have  long  since  gone ;  but 
where  the  birds  crossed  in  those  old  times  there  they  cross  to-day, 
as  interesting  an  instance  of  memory  of  the  species  as  one  could 
wish  to  find.  Many  species  of  birds  are  partial  migrants,  some 
going,  some  remaining.  Those  which  remain  move  up  and  down 
the  country  according  as  food  or  weather  directs.  The  stock-dove 
is  thus  influenced  by  the  supply  of  beech-mast,  chaffinches  break 
up  into  flocks  entirely  composed  of  one  sex  or  the  other,  and  water- 
wagtails  move  down  to  the  southern  coasts. 

We  have  so  far  only  noticed  summer  and  winter  migrants  ; 
there  are  others,  such  as  the  great  grey  shrike,  the  wood-sand- 
piper, and  the  fire-crested  wren,  who  sometimes  spend  a  few  days 
with  us  in  spring  and  autumn  on  their  way  to  other  lands. 

So  much,  then,  for  birds  whose  visits  are  regular  and  periodic. 
There  is,  however,  a  class  of  irregular  visitors,  which  includes 
.such  rare  examples  as  the  nutcracker  and  the  rose-coloured 
pastor,  bound  by  no  rules  of  times  and  seasons,  which  orni- 
thologists have  hitherto  been  content  to  regard  as  accidental 
visitors  who  have  either  strayed  from  their  course  or  been  the 
sport  of  wind  and  weather.  And  yet,  does  it  not  seem  possible 
that,  had  the  record  been  preserved,  we  should  have  been  able 
to  refer  them  to  a  period  when  they,  too,  were  native  in  these 
isles  ?  The  dodo  is  a  modem  instance  of  how  completely  a  species 
may  disappear.  The  great  bustard,  who  nested  in  large  droves 
in  England,  and  of  whom  the  last  indigenous  example  was  shot 
not  thirty  years  ago,  still  comes  to  see  us  at  rare  intervals 
from  its  home  in  Germany  and  Spain.  May  not,  then,  the 
occurrence  of  rare  and  "  accidental  "  visitors  point  to  some  dim 
consciousness  in  the  species  of  a  time  before  the  days  of  over- 
population and  of  "  villanous  saltpetre,"  when  England  was  their 
home?  The  theory  is,  at  any  rate,  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
years  as  they  go  on  add  scarce  a  new  name  to  the  list. 

One  often  hears  it  remarked  as  a  matter  of  surprise  that  birds 
who  apparently  seldom  use  their  wings,  or  only  for  short  distances, 
should  be  able  to  take  prolonged  flights ;  but  the  flight  of  birds  is 
very  deceptive.  Landrails  will  rise  before  a  spaniel  in  the  clover 
again  and  again,  only  to  drop  a  few  yards  further  on,  and  yet  once 
fairly  on  the  wing  they  can  fly  well  and  strongly.  Moorhens, 
which,  if  disturbed  in  the  daytime,  can  often  scarcely  be  induced 
to  fly,  trusting  to  their  powers  of  hiding  and  diving,  fly  freely  and 
high  at  night,  when  their  familiar  "  crrrk "  may  often  be  heard 
overhead. 

Birds  on  passage  are  attracted  by  lights;  on  dark  and  windy 
nights  they  strike  the  lanterns  of  lighthouses  and  fall  dead. 
Ornithologists  have  profited  by  this  propensity,  and,  by  supplying 
the  lighthouse-keepers  round  the  coast  with  blank  schedules,  have 
obtained  information  that  has  done  not  a  little  to  remove  un- 
certainties which  before  existed.  Thus  it  is  conclusively  shown 
that,  moonlit  nights  are  unfavourable  to  sea  passages  ;  that  rather 
than  fly  with  the  wind,  which  rullles  their  feathers  and  tires  them 
out,  birds  will  fly  against,  it,  though  they  prefer,  if  possible,  a  side 
breeze  ;  that  the  list  of  birds  who  do  not.  migrate  is  much  smaller 
than  the  list  of  birds  who  do;  with  much  of  interest  besides. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  last  autumn  there  were  many 
Teports  of  the  appearance  of  "  Golden  Eagles "  on  our  eastern 
coasts.  In  almost  every  instance  these  birds  were  immature 
white-tailed  or  sea  eagles  ;  birds  of  prey  drive  oil'  their  young  when 
full  grown.  In  this  way  falconers  get  their  "  passage  hawks," 
netting  them  as  they  pass  in  autumn  over  the  Low  Countries. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  phenomena  presented  by  the 
migration  of  birds.  The  veil  that  once  surrounded  it  has  been 
torn  away;  and,  if  a  few  facts  wait  explanation  still,  thsre  is, 
perhaps,  not  much  more  to  be  learnt.  But  the  subject  is  one  of  un- 
failing interest ;  and  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  think  that  a 
hard  and  material  age  has  yet  this  link  with  its  simpler  past, 
that  the  return  of  the  swallow  is  watched  for  and  loved  in  English 
homes. 


ANOTHER  FOR  MUM  I 'SI  MIS  ! 

Till''  question  of  Latin  pronunciation  is  perhap3  in  any  case  of 
sufficient  importance  and  interest  to  deserve  a  little  fuller 
treatment  than  we  gave  to  it,  last  week,  even  if  a  letter  over  tho 
well-known  signature  II  in  tho  St.  James' &  Gazette  of  Wednesday 
were  not  a  further  temptation  to  the  resumption.  It  is  such  a 
further  temptation,  however  ;  for  a  good  light  with  clean  weapons 
is  always  a  most  excellent  thing.  And  when  one  has  the  rare 
opportunity  of  carrying  on  a  controversy  (and  on  a  point  of 
scholarship,  too!)  with  an  adversary  who  does  not  assume,  first 
that  his  enemy  is  an  ignorant  impostor,  and  secondly  that  he  is  a 
confirmed  and  habitual  matricide,  the  temptation  is  all  the  moro 
tempting.  We  shall  not  say  that  n's  comparison  of  our  defence 
of  the  old  pronunciation  to  a  defence  of  "  Mumpsimus "  quite 
satisfies  us.  For,  after  all,  the  actual  "  Sttinpsimus  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  "  plausible,"  an  epithet  which  maybe  justly  ap- 
plied to  the  new  scheme.  But  never  mind  that.  If  Mumpsimus 
it  is  to  be,  "  Far  eil  air  son  Mumpsimus  !  "  the  correctness  of  the 
Gaelic  being  on  Sir  Walter's  head,  and  all  omen  as  to  the  result 
of  the  fight  being  absent. 

n  joins  issue  with  us  chiefly  on  the  quantity  argument,  though 
he  incidentally  urges  the  convenience  of  assimilating  pronunciation 
for  conversational  purposes.  With  regard  to  this  last  we  have 
only  to  say  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  educated  man  who 
cannot,  with  at  least  as  little  difficulty  as  that  with  which  he  can 
put  his  thoughts  into  Latin,  change  his  a's  into  ah's,  and  his  e's 
iuto  a's,  and  his  i's  into  ee's  (the  o's  and  w's,  except  when  the  latter 
are  before  two  consonants,  will  pretty  well  take  care  of  them- 
selves) sufficiently  to  be  intelligible  to  any  foreigner.  And  we 
should  be  incliued  to  take  a  further  point,  which  we  omitted  for 
space'  sake  last  week.  Is  it  so  very  clear  that  even  the  vowel 
sounds  (n  would  give  "  some  latitude  "  in  cons mants)  are  certain  ? 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
vocalism  of  modern  Europe  ;  but  we  should  be  disposed  to  doubt 
very  strongly  whether  the  value  assigned  to  the  live  vowels,  either 
in  their  own  modern  tongues  or  in  Latin,  by  speakers  of  French 
and  Italian,  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  of  lioumansch  and  Wal- 
lachian,  does  not  differ  in  some  important  respects,  and  we  think 
it  quite  possible  that  Latin  itself  may  have  been  pronounced 
with  values  quite  different  from  all  of  these.  It  will  hardly 
be  denied  by  any  one,  and  certainly  not  by  n,  that  the  actual 
variation  vowel  sound  even  in  the  dialects  of  a  single  country  is 
very  great.  We,  fcr  instance,  have  made  efforts  time  out 
of  mind  to  pronounce  the  soft  Devonshire  o  (as  in  "combe"), 
and  we  never  can  get  in  the  least  near  it  with  our  tongues, 
though  our  ear3  catch  it  very  well. '  Now,  here  is  a  u  sound 
which  is  different  alike  from  the  "  yoo  "  which  scandalizes  those 
about  Dr.  Postgate,  from  the  "oo"  which  they  admit,  from  the 
almost  squeal  of  the  Aberdeen  "  u "  in  "  schule,"  and  from  the 
softer  sound  of  "  ui  "  in  southern  Scotch  names,  though  it  is 
nearest  to  this  last.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that  this  in  the  least 
exhausts  the  list  of  even  British  us,  leaving  the  grunting  sound  of 
win  "  grunt  "  itself  quite  out  of  the  question.  How  can  we  tell 
which  of  all  these  Catullus  used  when  he  read  over  to  Ipsithilla  a 
certain  very  rash  as  well  as  naughty  poem,  or  Lucretius  when  he 
"booed  over  to  himself"  (he  probably  did  it  very  much  like 
Wordsworth)  the  "  Hue  accedit  uti "  and  the  "  Dengue  cur  "  of 
his  glorious  work  ? 

But  n  doubts  the  validity  of  our  argument  about  quantity,  and 
appeals  in  agreeable  verse  to  the  tenderest  of  all  possible  feelings — 
to  Henry's  (the  unroyal  Henry's)  holy  shade.  "  Were  we  suckled 
on  Hemg's  First  Latin  Book  ?  "  he  asks.  Ay,  marry  were  we, 
and  on  all  the  other  things  proper  for  beginners:  — 

We,  too,  have  felt  the  subtle  shade 
Beneath  the  bricks  that  Balbus  laid  ; 

We  too  have  shivered  fur  the  host 

Which  he,  which  all,  proclaimed  for  lost, 
And  heard  what  mirth  "  those  who  laughed  "  made  ; 

and  so  forth,  before  modern  philology  smote  the  pleasant  Balbo- 
Caian  summer  with  strange  airs  of  i  and  u  for  its  fa  and  v's. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  the  vernacular  pronunciation  need 
in  the  least  perpetrate  the  false  quantities  which  n  justly 
perstringes.  He  asks,  "  And  will  you  count  the  mischief 
slighter  Of  reading  iter  jusfi  like  itur?"  No,  certainly;  but 
then  we  shan't  read  iter  just  like  itur;  we  shall  read  it 
(with  the  slightest  possible  dill'erence  of  vowel  sound  be- 
tween e  and  !<)  just  like  the  two  last  syllables  of  sequitur. 
"  You  spoil,"  he  says,  "  with  your  virumque  cano  Virgil's  first 
line,  or  dare  you  suy  No  ?  "  Yes ;  we  dare  say  No ;  for,  as  it 
happens,  we  don't  say  "Virumque  cagno"  but  "  virumque  canow," 
accenting  and  pronouncing  the  first  syllable  like  the  "  ca  "  in 
"canoe."  With  pater  and  frater  he  galls  us  more,  we  confess ; 
but  that  is  because,  not  English  pronouncers  of  Latin,  but  English 
pronouncers  who  have  no  Latin,  have  consecrated  "  payter."  We 
also  say  "  citus,"  not  "  cytus,"  and  so  forth.  But  we  frankly 
admit  that  there  are  some  words  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  mark 
the  quantity  with  the  received  pronunciation.  What  we  urge 
per  contra  is,  that  with  the  new  pronunciation  it  will  be  nearly 
impossible  to  mark  the  quantity  at  all.  At  any  rate,  the  distance 
between  the  long  and  short  sounds  (whether  they  are  rightly 
applied  or  not)  of  the  Euglish  vowels  is  infinitely  greater  than 
between  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  jji'^uo^d  vocalisation. 
In  this  last,  indeed,  the  sounds  are  not  really  different  at  all,  but 
are  the  same  sounds  given  with  less  or  more  stress,  as  the 
examples  in  the  Cambridge  pamphlet  themselves  show.    For  long 
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and  short  a  we  have  "aha  !";  for  long  and  short  e  u  grey  "  and 
"  sped '";  for  long  and  short  t  and  y  "  machine  "  and  "  lit  "  ;  for 
Ion:;  and  short  u  "  poop  "  and  "  foot."'  Only  compare  this  with  our 
present  grata,  edet,  finis,  briitu9. 

If  we  have  purposely  said  little  hitherto  about  consonants,  it 
has  not  been  because  we  have  not  beau  jeu  there,  but  the  con- 
trary. Ditlicult  as  it  may  be  to  determine  the  exact  vowel 
sounds,  it  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  they  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  like  the  new  than  like  the  old,  though,  as  we  hold, 
the  difference  is  a  trame  not  worth  its  candle.  But  the  consonants  ? 
"Why  the  storm  that  rises  even  in  the  succinct  and  somewhat  in- 
terested pages  of  the  pamphlet  itself  surpasses  the  din  which 
Marston's  student  felt  about  his  ears  when  "  Delight  my  spaniel 
slept "  in  that  very  sensible  manner,  and  the  philosophers  debated 
an  sit  anima  ?  '•  It  has  been  supposed,"  say  the  apostles  of 
novelty,  "  that  Latin  gn  was  pronounced  ng-n  \i.  e.  with  the  effect 
of  a  stull'y  cold],  but  Mr.  Roby  and  Seelmann  doubt  this."  Now 
are  we  to  go  with  the  cold-in-the-head  men  or  with  Mr.  Roby 
and  Seelmann  ?  "  The  pronunciation  of  final  m  is  not  free  from 
doubt."'  But  what  manner  of  men  are  these  if  they  wish 
the  scholastic  Mansoul  to  open  its  gates  to  mere  "  doubters  "  ? 
'■Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  however,  believes"  many  terrible  things;  but 
who  is  to  know  whether  he  shall  be  saved  with  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis  or  not?  With  some  other  remarks  in  the  pamphlet  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  they  do  not  wring  our  withers.  If  anybody  him- 
self pronounces,  or  teaches  others  to  pronounce,  "  arbor  "  "  ahbor," 
he  is  committing  the  grossest  of  errors,  except  that  which  pro- 
nounces ''  flatur  erit  "  "  llata  erit."  But  this  is  mere  cockneyism, 
mere  Arrius-fashion,  as  well  in  Latin  as  in  English ;  and  we  can 
answer  that  at  least  some  defenders  of  Mumpsimus  have  avoided 
it  tanquam  scopulum  for  all  their  sinful  years.  Mr.  Bardolph,  of 
Brasenose,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  write  "  leuir  "  (which  reminds 
us  of  a  very  strange  meat  they  eat  in  Scotland),  or  pronounce 
"  objicio"  "  obyikio  ";  but  he  very  strongly  and  properly  objected 
to  the  coupling  of"  Leonora"  and  "  before  her."  But  the  crowning 
peculiarity  of  the  New  Dispensation  has  to  come.  We  have  all, 
it  seems,  been  going  utterly  wrong  with  the  double  consonant 
sound  in  such  words  as  Bacchus,  Cethegus,  and  even  Phoebus. 
We  must  pronounce  them  as  "k,  t,  p,  followed  by  h,"  and  here  is 
the  note  on  this: — "These  sounds  are  heard  in  Ireland.  They 
may  be  obtained  by  pronouncing  '  ink-horn,'  '  pot-house,' '  tap- 
house '  so  that  the  mute  comes  into  the  second  syllable,  '  in-khorn,' 
'  ta-phouse,'  '  po-thouse.' "  We  have  been  going  about  sa3Ting 
"  pothouse "  ever  since,  but  that  mute  will  not  come  into  the 
second  syllable.  It  is  probably  in  consequence  of  the  Saturday 
Review's  antipathy  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  judgment. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  remember  and  respect  the  wise 
saying  about  unwise  laughter  ;  and  it  i9  certainly  not  with  tongue 
in  cheek  that  we  repeat  the  assurance  of  something  more  than 
mere  distinguished  consideration  for  scholars  who  have  devoted 
many  years  to  intricate  and  (as  it  would  seem  to  some)  not  very 
interesting  investigations  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  truth.  But  when  we  read  this  pamphlet  with 
its  po-thouses  and  ta-phouses,  with  its  "  drawing  up  the  part  of  the 
tongue  with  which  the  sound  is  produced  and  thus  rendering  it 
more  convex,"  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  a  passage  in  not  the 
least  pleasing  work  of  the  great  Pantagruelist  of  Samosata, "  What 
is  the  matter  with  Lexiphanes?"  says  Sopolis.  And  the  malign 
interlocutor  replies  that  Lexiphanes  is  ill  among  other  things 
"  with  twisting  his  tongue  and  putting  together  these  outlandish 
things,  and  busying  himself  about  them,  as  if  it  were  some  great 
matter  to  imitate  foreign  speech  and  to  clip  the  current  coin  of  pro- 
nunciation." Lexiphanes,  of  course,  was  an  affected  booby, 
and  the  Cambridge  philologists  most  certainly  are  nothing  of 
the  kind.  But  too  earnest  study  may  sometimes  bring  men  to 
strange  neighbourhoods.  And  so  we  still  pause  for  that  reply 
(which  even  from  n  we  have  not  yet  got)  to  the  question  What 
good  is  it  all  ?  We  can  still  see  no  good  in  it — in  even  a  go-as-you- 
please  competition  of  po-thouse9  and  ta-phouses,  and  a  stricter 
■unanimity  as  to  vowels  which,  after  all,  may  be  wrong,  and  which 
for  the  only  practical  purpose — conversation — can,  a3  we  have 
said,  be  extemporized  for  himself  by  any  man  educated  enough  to 
he  able  to  talk  Latin  at  all.  And  we  hope  that  some  day  or  other 
Borne  of  the  authors  of  the  scheme  may  endorse  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  with  certain  other  words  of  the  author  just  quoted:— 

TaS'  eypa\j/a,  vdkaid  T(  pa>pd  re  fiSiy, 
yuopa  yap  uvtipuinms  xa'i  Tti  OOKOVVTa  <ro(pu. 

For  as  his  Majesty  Charles  II.  said  that  most  things  reminded 
him  of  the  talcs  of  Mother  Goose,  so,  we  confess,  do  most  things 
remind  us  of  Luciaii. 


MAJORITY  WORSHIP. 


"  "j\  f  ET  the  Revolution  at  Nottingham,"  old  Colley  Cibber 
1V_L  records  in  his  autobiography.  .Possibly  Mr.  Gladstone's 
journals  of  the  past  week  may  contain  a  i^ilar  entry.  If  he  has 
not  gone  there  to  meet  a  revolution,  it  is  perhaps  because  his  aim 
had  been  to  make  a  rebellion.  It  will  nipt  b«  his  fault  if  the 
lawlessness  which  he  endeavours  to  foment  >n  Ireland,  and  at 
which  he  winks  very  hard  in  London,  does  ir01  break  out  on  the 
flnt  occasion  of  social  or  political  difference  in  Nottingham,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  England.    Readers  of  Mr-  Gladstone's  recent 


speeches  may  reasonably  entertain  some  doubt  how  far  he  is 
really  responsible  for  all  that  he  says.  But  if  not  responsible  for 
the  words  which  he  uses  when  he  is  in  a  certain  state  of  mind,  he 
is  responsible  for  deliberately  putting  himself  in  the  state  of  mind 
out  of  which  his  violent  language  and  sinister  suggestions  proceed. 
He  works  himself  of  set  purpose  into  the  fury  which  seems  to 
transport  him,  as  some  actors  are  said  to  do  in  the  wings  before 
they  rush  on  the  stage  in  a  tempest  of  frenzy.  Sir  William 
Knighton  said  that  George  IV.  had  the  power  of  talking  himself 
literally  into  a  state  of  intoxication.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have 
the  same  faculty.  George  IV.,  however,  confined  these  displays 
to  the  closet  and  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  physician  and 
private  secretary.  He  did  not  exhibit  them  on  the  platform.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  madness  is  not  without  method.  The  great  Oppor- 
tunist is  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  his  frenzy.  He  bewilders 
his  own  judgment  when  he  wishes  to  bewilder  that  of  the  nation. 
If  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  really  carried 
away  by  the  feelings  which  seem  to  master  him,  the  spectacle 
which  he  exhibits  would  be  less  melancholy  than  it  is.  Sincere 
passion  is  respectable ;  but  there  is  unhappily  such  a  thing  as 
passionate  insincerity,  a  tumult  of  excited  thought  and  feeling, 
which  is  the  substitute  for  earnest  conviction  and  genuine  impulse, 
and  not  the  expression  of  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  emotional 
as  well  as  a  political  Opportunist. 

That  Mr.  Gladstone  can  use  the  language  which  he  used  at 
Nottingham  in  the  ears  of  those  who  know  what  was  the  language 
he  used  a  couple  of  years  ago,  that  he  can  denounce  the  present 
administration  of  Ireland  before  men  who  remember  what  his 
own  administration  of  Ireland  was,  is  a  phenomenon  which  be- 
longs to  the  morbid  pathology  of  politics.  To  Mr.  Gladstone 
things  are  right  or  wrong  according  as  they  suit  or  do  not  suit 
Mr.  Gladstone's  convenience.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  truth  seems  to 
be  what  the  majority  believe  or  show  a  disposition  to  believe; 
expediency  is  what  the  majority  are  inclined  to  do.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  career  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  efforts,  mostly  suc- 
cesslul,  to  put  himself  on  the  winning  side,  not  to  make  the  side 
on  which  he  is  win.  That  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  the 
difference  distinguishes  him  from  the  best  among  his  predecessors 
in  politics.  They  have  endeavoured  to  rally  the  majority  to  their 
principles,  and  not  to  recruit  them  to  the  side  of  their  personal 
ambition.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  reversed  their  procedure.  An  old 
Parliamentary  hand  may  juggle  and  conjure  so  as  even  to  trick 
himself.  The  Vicar  of  Bray  was,  no  doubt,  tirtuly  persuaded  that  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  Bray  that  he  should  remain  its  vicar.  He  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  plausible,  persuasive,  and  self-persuasive  per- 
son, with  great  capacity  of  seeing  various  sides  of  the  same  question, 
an  opportunist  before  opportunism,  and  firmly  convinced  that  in 
order  to  be  useful  he  must  occupy  a  recognized  sphere  of  usefulness. 
Opportunism  is  itself  a  neutral  phrase.  It  has  acquired  a  bad 
meaning  because  it  has  often  been  found  indistinguishable  from 
dexterous  self-seeking.  The  opportunist,  in  the  legitimate  sense, 
keeps  an  end  he  thinks  right  steadily  in  view,  but  seizes  the  favour- 
able moment  for  giving  effect  to  it ;  he  regards  the  times  and 
seasons,  and  when  he  sees  them  apt  for  his  purpose  turns  them  to- 
account.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  opportunism,  which  is  of  a 
purely  personal  character.  The  opportunist  of  this  type  takes  up 
a  policy  or  measure  as  soon  as  he  sees  that  it  is  likely  to  win,  and 
abandons  it  as  soon  as  he  sees  it  is  likely  to  lose.  Happily,  as 
nothing  is  so  blind  as  self-interest,  unilluminated  by  any  higher 
motive,  the  opportunist  of  this  order  is  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
mistaken.  What  he  sees  is  so  very  little  as  compared  with  what 
he  does  not  see.  One  need  not  be  as  great  an  arithmetician  as 
Cassio,  or  any  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whom  our  readers 
may  prefer  as  an  illustration,  to  perceive  that  eighty-five  Irish  votes 
will  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  divisions  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  effect  which  open  bargaining  for  them,  in 
repudiation  of  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime,  and  in  absolute  dis- 
regard  even  of  the  emphatic  declarations  of  a  few  months  back — 
the  effect  which  this  may  have  on  the  feeling  of  the  Dation  can- 
not be  judged  wholly  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  It  requires  an 
indefinable  something  else,  a  certain  sense  of  the  value  of  conduct 
in  public  life,  a  recognition  that  convenience  is  not  everything, 
and  that  honour  is  something — the  neglect  of  which  falsities  the 
most  infallible  arithmetic.  The  perception  cannot  be  conveyed  to 
the  man  who  is  naturally  without  it.  He  may  use  the  language 
of  moral  conviction  in  an  imitative  way,  and  he  is  likely  a  little 
to  exaggerate  it  as  blind  poets  habitually  overdo  visual  descrip- 
tions. But  it  expresses  no  true  sentiment  which  gives  him 
guidance  on  his  way. 

Let  us  suppose  that  disestablishment  of  a  Church  in  any 
district,  province,  or  principality  is  in  question.  There  are  three 
statesmen.  Mr.  Obstinate  says,  I  think  disestablishment  right 
and  usef  ul,  and  I  will  tight  for  it  till  I  am  fairly  beaten.  Mr. 
Faithful  says,  I  think  it  wrong  and  mischievous,  and  I  will 
resist  it  till  resistance  is  no  longer  possible.  Mr.  Facing- 
both-ways  remarks,  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  disesta- 
blishment is  right  and  would  do  good.  Just  as  little  will  I 
say  that  it  is  wrong  and  will  do  harm.  That  is  a  question  for 
you.  Make  up  your  minds  without  help  from  me  as  to  what  is 
best ;  and  when  you  have  made  up  your  minds,  you  will  have 
made  up  mine.  I  am  for  disestablishment  if  you  are  for  it ;  I 
am  against  disestablishment  if  you  are  against  it.  But  as  to 
helping  you  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion,  as  to  giving  you  my 
I  opinions  on  a  subject  on  which  I  have  been  thinking  and  writing 
as  long  as  I  could  think  and  right,  you  will  not  be  so  unreasonable 
J  as  to  ask  that  from  me.    Whether  I  am  supporting  now  what  I 
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think  to  bo  wrong,  or  shall  bo  ready  a  short  time  heneo  to  attack 
what  I  think  to  bo  right,  is  no  concern  of  anybody  s.  W  hich- 
ever course  yon  may  bo  disposed  10  take,  I  am  at  your  service. 
\Y.  K.  G.  and  Co.  contract  for  tho  demolition  of  old  institutions 
and  the  sale  of  waste  materials  on  tho  most  advantageous  terms. 

This  entire  abnegation  of  political  principle,  though  it  illustrates 
in  tho  first  instance  the  peculiarities  of  a  single  and  singular  cha- 
racter, illustrates  much  more.  That  character,  through  tho 
curious  blending  of  certain  elomonts  of  strength  with  its  most 
pernicious  weaknesses,  has  impressed  itself  upon  tho  political 
temper  of  the  time.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  whole  school  of  politi- 
cians, who  have  abandoned  any  idea  that  it  is  their  duly  to  inform 
and  guide  the  public  mind,  and  who  are  ready  to  take  their  in- 
structions from  it,  or  from  any  vote-disposing  agency  with  which 
they  can  get  into  relations.  The  art  of  politics  for  them  consists 
of  two  branches— first,  the  art  of  getting  into  the  House  of 
Commons  and  keeping  there ;  and,  secondly,  the  art  of  getting 
into  ollice  aud  keeping  in  otlice. 


LIFE  ON  THE  AUSTRIAN  ALMS. 

EVERY  one  who  has  travelled  in  the  Alps  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  upland  meadows.  Out  of  a 
rugged  and  forbidding  gorge  one  issues  suddenly  upon  grassy 
elopes  which  rival  in  brilliant  verdure  the  best  kept  of  English 
lawns.  They  look  strangely  tiny  when  compared  with  the  depths 
below  them  and  the  grey  heights ;  but  almost  from  the  day  on  which 
the  heavy  winter  snow  melts  to  that  on  which  it  again  fails  they 
are  fringed  and  broidered  over  with  Alpine  flowers.  It  seems  as 
if  the  plants  know  that  the  summer  accorded  them  is  short,  and 
therefore  make  haste  to  display  their  beauty,  and  crowd  upon 
each  other  with  a  variety  of  charms,  intended  doubtless  to  delight 
the  eyes  of  insects  rather  than  men.  Though  one  finds  that  the 
ground  is  rougher  to  the  feet  than  it  appears  to  the  eye,  it  forms 
a  grateful  rest  from  the  hard  climbing  which  has  been  accom- 
plished and  that  which  is  still  to  follow. 

These  pastures  form  an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
-villages  that  may  be  seen  glimmering  through  the  pine  trees  far 
beneath.    They  enable  the  peasants  to  rear  a  larger  quantity  of 
■cattle  than  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  would  feed, 
■even  if  it  were  not  to  a  large  extent  used  for  other  purposes,  and 
it  is  upon  them  that  the  butter  and  cheese  which  form  a  valuable 
article  of  export  are  chiefly  produced.    Nature,  of  course,  impose3 
restrictions  to  their  use.    In  winter  they  are  inaccessible,  and 
when  even  the  chamois  are  compelled  to  seek  a  perilous  meal  in 
the  lower  regions  the  thriftiest  goat  would  find  it  impossible  to 
pick  up  a  living  upon  them.    It  is  only  late  in  the  spring  that  the 
cattle  can  be  driven  up,  and  they  have  to  retire  to  their  stalls  in 
the  villages  early  in  the  autumn,  unless  a  worse  fate  awaits  them. 
As  the  herds  and  flocks  pass  up  or  down  the  rough  mountain  ways, 
the  stranger  might  almost  suppose  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  nomadic  race,  for  life  on  the  heights  is  a  temporary 
matter,  and  all  that  one  requires  there  has  to  be  carried  up  upon 
one's  shoulders.     This  necessitates  a   considerable  amount  of 
frugality,  which  is  not  always  agreeable  to  the  chance  tourist  in 
unfrequented  districts.    The  welcome  he  receives  is  warm,  and 
any  amount  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  is  placed  at  his  disposal; 
hut  the  stale  black  bread  is  often  to  be  had  only  in  very  limited 
quantities,  and  if,  in  a  fit  of  unwonted  generosity,  the  chief  herds- 
man produces  his  private  bottle  of  spirits,  he  evidently  feels 
that  you  are  enjoying  an  entertainment  which  no  money  can  ade- 
quately recompense.    On  fashionable  tracks  there  are,  of  course, 
mountain  cottages,  where  the  traveller  will  find  that  every  reason- 
able wish  of  his  can  be  gratified  ;  but  these  are  only  wayside  iDns 
in  disguise.    The  cows  are  little  more  than  stage  properties,  like 
the  stuffed  chamois  which  an  enterprising  Swiss  hotelkceper  is 
said  to  have  had  occasionally  placed  on  the  cliffs  above  his  estab- 
lishment in  order  to  stimulate  the  poetical  emotions  of  his  guests ; 
at  most  they  are  a  source  of  secondary  profit,  the  true  milch  cow 
is  the  tourist. 

The  mountain  meadows  have  various  names  in  different  parts  of 
the  German  Alps,  but  the  one  which  is  almost  universally  under- 
stood and  which  the  popular  songs  may  be  said  to  have  rendered 
■classical  is  aim.  They  are  occupied  from  three  to  five  months, 
according  to  their  position,  and  during  this  time  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  herd  see  little  or  nothing  of  the  external 
world.  Once  a  week  a  messenger  is  sent  from  the  village  to 
provide  them  with  necessaries,  and  now  and  then  a  peasant  will 
climb  the  steep  to  see  how  his  cattle  are  prospering  ;  but  other- 
wise the  Scnnhiiten,  the  timber  cottages  in  which  they  live  and 
•where  the  cattle  are  housed,  form  the  whole  of  their  world.  It 
would  seem  as  if  there  must  be  a  monotonous  uniformity  in  such  a 
life,  but  the  tenure  by  which  such  pasture-lands  are  held,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  managed,  differ  so  greatly  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  as  to  render  an  examination  of  it  by  no  means  un- 
interesting. 

When  the  aim  is  the  property  of  the  village  it  is  frequently  let, 
«specially  in  the  Southern  Alps.  In  such  cases  the  man  who 
takes  it  sometimes  pays  a  fixed  price  for  every  milch  cow  which  is 
sent  up  to  him,  and  has  a  right  to  all  that  it  produces,  while  he  is 
paid  for  all  the  calves  and  oxen  committed  to  his  care.  More 
frequently,  however,  he  demands  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  a 
percentage  of  the  cheese  and  butter  produced  from  the  cattle 


which  ho  pastures.  In  Southern  Oarinthia  Italians  aro_  considered 
tho  best  tenants.  They  take  tho  meadows  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
do  their  best  to  improve  thorn.  When  tho  season  is  over,  they 
carry  tho  manure  to  such  places  as  need  fertilizing,  and  inako 
runnels  to  prevent  tho  rain  from  carrying  it  away.  In  the  spring 
they  build  paths  to  enable  tho  cows  to  ascend  to  pasturage  that 
would  otherwise  be  inaccessible,  and  they  aro  careful  to  keep  the 
springs  and  brooks,  which  aro  required  for  dairy  purposes  as  Well 
as  for  watering  the  cattle,  scrupulously  clean.  They  also  manage 
their  herds  better,  as  they  drive  the  cows  hoine  early  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  keep  them  shut  ud  for  three  or  four  hours  before 
milking  theiu.  In  a  word,  thoTtalian  expends  more  labour  on  his 
holding  than  the  inhabitants  are  inclined  to  do,  and  he  conse- 
quently makes  more  out  of  it.  The  men  who  take  alms  always 
live  upon  them  and  do  the  more  important  part  of  the  work  them- 
selves, while  they  hire  for  the  season  such  men  and  boys  as  they 
may  require. 

In  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases,  however,  the  aim  belongs  to 
the  Government,  and  the  villagers  possess  only  a  right  of  common 
upon  it.  The  officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  forests  have  then 
a  considerable  claim  to  interfere,  and  the  whole  management 
becomes  more  complicated.  Every  landed  proprietor  has  the 
right  of  sending  cattle  to  the  aim.  The  number  which  each  is 
entitled  thus  to  provide  with  free  summer  pasturage  used  to  be 
determined  by  a  rough  calculation  of  the  capacity  of  his  stalls  for 
winter  housing,  but  it  has  now  been  legally  fixed.  According  to 
the  present  scale,  six  goats  are  considered  equal  to  a  cow.  This  is 
a  great  grievance  in  the  eyes  of  the  foresters,  some  of  whom  boldly 
assert  that  a  single  goat  does  more  harm  than  half  a  dozen  cows, 
as  it  prefers  young  trees  to  the  daintiest  grass,  and  can  climb  the 
steepest  acclivities,  where  it  is  at  once  most  desirable  and  most 
difficult  for  them  to  grow.  A  small  number,  such  as  the  poor  can 
send,  are  said  to  do  little  injury,  because  they  can  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  but  large  flocks  are  destructive  both  of  the  meadows 
and  the  neighbouring  woods.  The  foresters,  therefore,  wish  the 
number  of  goats  which  each  proprietor  can  send  to  the  mountains 
to  be  legally  restricted  ;  and  when  one  remembers  the  vital  im- 
portance which  the  preservation  of  the  upland  woods  possesses 
for  the  whole  of  the  community,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their 
opinions  are  unworthy  of  attention. 

In  districts  where  the  alms  are  the  property  of  the  Government, 
but  subject  to  rights  of  common,  the  villagers  select  their  own 
Senner,  or  chief  herdsman,  and  the  produce  is  divided  among 
them.  This  is  not  an  easy  matter,  as  in  order  to  render  the  dairy 
profitable  the  milk  daily  obtained  must  be  treated  as  part  of  a 
common  stock,  and  the  quantity  yielded  by  single  cows  varies 
greatly.  In  order  to  secure  some  amount  of  fairness  they  are  all 
milked  separately  on  the  second  and  the  third  day  of  their  stay 
upon  the  meadows,  aud  the  milk  of  each  is  carefully  measured  in 
the  presence  of  the  proprietor  or  his  representatives.  The  test  is 
repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  thus 
a  scale  is  formed,  in  accordance  with  which  the  butter  and  cheese 
are  divided.  As  milk  differs  greatly  in  quality  this  systein  by  no 
means  ensures  theoretical  exactness,  but  in  practice  the  injustice 
done  is  probably  small,  as  all  the  cattle  of  a  single  village  usually 
beloug  to  the  same  race. 

The  systems  above  described  are  almost  universally  adopted 
in  the  South  Austrian  Alps,  but  in  Vorarlberg  and  many  parts  of 
Upper  Austria  and  the  Tyrol  the  alms  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
managed  by  the  peasants  themselves,  though  an  experienced  dairy- 
man is  now  generally  appointed.  When  the  aim  is  comparatively 
accessible,  the  proprietors  take  the  responsibility  of  managing  it 
by  turns,  aud  often  remove  to  it  with  such  members  of  their 
family  as  can  bo  of  use  there  and  spared  from  the  field  labour 
below.  The  whole  of  the  manual  dairy  work  is  here  done  by 
women,  who  are  never  to  be  found  on  the  mountain  pastures  of 
Oarinthia  and  Carniola,  and  the  village  girls  look  upon  their 
absence  from  home  as  a  holiday,  though  it  is  one  that  involves  a 
good  deal  of  hard  work.  They  are  always  accompanied  by  male 
relations,  but  life  on  the  heights  is  of  necessity  free  and  uncon- 
ventional, and  it  affords  many  leisure  hours.  There  is  always  a 
zither  in  the  Sennluite,  aud  every  now  and  then  youths  will  climb 
the  rugged  path  to  have  a  confidential  chat,  or  to  press  their  suits. 
When  the  charge  passes  from  one  family  to  another,  the  ascending 
party  is  accompanied  by  troops  of  friends,  and,  though  their  number 
has  considerably  diminished  before  the  heights  are  reached,  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  is  usually  spent  in  merrymaking.  This 
is  the  form  of  aim-life,  about  which  the  popular  poets  of  the  Alps 
have  so  much  to  say,  and  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  existing  social 
conditions  that  would  be  likely  to  suggest  more  lyrical  or  pastoral 
subjects.  The  enforced  seclusion  among  the  grandest  scenery,  the 
lowing  herds,  the  wealth  of  flowers,  the  simple  life,  the  hours  of 
rustic  labour,  and  the  time  for  song  are  the  very  things  that  poets 
in  all  ages  have  loved  to  imagine  and  describe.  That  the  reality- 
is  not  always  so  attractive  those  who  have  spent  a  night  on  an 
aim  will  probably  be  ready  to  confess. 

The  post  of  Senner,  like  all  the  positions  which  secure  distinction, 
is  an  anxious  one.  On  the  upper  pastures  the  Se/mer  is  an  absolute 
ruler,  but  constant  attention  is  necessary  to  avoid  accidents,  and 
in  some  places  and  states  of  the  weather  the  greatest  care  can 
hardly  prevent  one  or  two  of  the  cattle  from  falling  over  the 
precipices.  Even  when  the  carcass  can  be  reached  it  is  rarely 
worth  the  expense  of  removal;  it  is  simply  flayed,  and  left  to  feed 
the  ravens  and  other  birds  of  prey  that  scent  it  from  afar. 
In  some  of  the  more  dangerous  districts,  it  is  true,  men  of  a 
dubious  nationality  appear  during  the  summer  months,  who  buy 
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the  fallen  beasts,  strip  ofF  the  flesh,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun, 
to  sell,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  unknown  markets.  But  the  pi  ices 
they  offer  are  low,  and  they  themselves  are  regarded  with  un- 
reasoning horror.  They  speak  broken  German,  the  Slovenians 
protest  that  they  do  not  belong  to  their  kindred,  and  the  Italians 
deuy  all  acquaintance  with  them.  Whence  they  come  and  whither 
they  go  nobody  seems  to  know,  and  no  woman  his  ever  b^en 
seen  in  their  company.  So  they  wander  about  in  pairs,  excluded 
from  all  other  human  fellowship,  the  pariihs  of  the  Southern 
Alps. 

In  spite  of  the  small  sums  occasionally  offered  by  these  uncanny 
merchants  the  annual  loss  caused  by  accidents  to  cattle  is  con- 
siderable, and  though,  unless  gross  negligence  can  be  proved,  this 
falls  upon  the  proprietors,  the  Senner  has  to  bear  the  discredit. 
It  is  therefore  a  triumph  for  him  when  the  season  closes  without 
any  misfortune  having  occurred.  Then  the  horns  of  the  cattle 
are  wreathed  with  mountain  flowers,  his  attendants  carry  nose- 
gays in  their  hats  and  hands,  the  villagers  come  out  to  meet 
them,  the  evening  is  spent  in  revelry,  and  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
festival. 


THE  PORTRAITS  OF  MART  STUART. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  in  The  Abbot,  when  he  first  introduces 
Queen  Mary  Stuart  to  his  readers,  remarks: — "It  is  in  vain 
to  say  that  the  portraits  which  exist  of  this  remarkable  woman 
are  not  like  each  other ;  for,  amidst  their  discrepancy,  each 
possesses  general  features  which  the  eye  at  once  acknowledges  as 
peculiar  to  the  vision  which  our  imagination  has  raised  while  we 
read  her  history  for  the  first  time,  and  which  has  been  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  numerous  prints  and  pictures  which  we  have  seen." 
Had  the  illustrious  poet-novelist  been  able  to  study  the  singularly 
interesting  series  of  portraits  of  all  kinds  of  this  unfortunate 
Princess  exhibited  at  Peterborough  during  the  past  summer  he 
would  unquestionably  have  been  able  to  form  even  a  more 
accurate  estimate  of  her  personal  charms  than  he  has,  and  we 
can  well  imagine  how  he  would  have  delighted  in  it.  The 
number  of  different  portraits  shown  is  very  great— exceeding 
a  hundred — and  very  few  of  them  are  replicas.  They  may 
be  classed  under  three  headings — the  authentic,  the  posthu- 
mous, and  the  apocryphal,  or  purely  fanciful.  Perhaps  never 
before  have  so  many  portraits  of  a  single  individual  been  gathered 
together  in  one  small  room  ;  and  though,  as  Sir  Walter  remarked, 
they  nearly  all  differ  in  one  point  or  other,  still  they  certainly 
bear  a  strong  "  family  likeness."  It  should  be  observed  that 
those  by  really  great  artists  immediately  impress  the  visitor 
as  bsing  likenesses  of  a  most  beautiful  woman.  They  were  either 
painted  when  she  was  in  France,  or  immediately  after  her  retreat 
to  Scotland.  Iler  later  portraits,  which  have  done  so  much  to 
shake  belief  in  her  reputation  for  beauty,  are  by  local  artists, 
■who  were,  indeed,  mere  signboard  painters.  The  "  posthumous  " 
portraits,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  are  replicas  of  a  sketch  made 
by  Amyas  Garwood,  a  near  relative  of  Elizabeth  Curie,  one  of  the 
ladies  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen,  at  her  agony.  He  made  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  dreadful  scene,  and  also  of  Mary  Stuart,  as  she 
walked,  "  with  awe-strikin<r  majesty,"  to  meet  her  doom.  Some 
months  after  the  execution,  and  being  in  France,  to  oblige 
Elizabeth  Curie  he  painted  a  full-length  picture  from  his  sketch, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  memory  and  the  suggestions  of 
Elizabeth,  who, since  she  had  shared  Mary's  prison,  was  familiar 
■with  every  detail  of  her  face  and  figure.  The  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Governor  of  Blair  College,  and  the  best  known 
replica  is  at  Windsor — both  are  shown  at  Peterborough.  There  is 
another  posthumous  picture  of  Mar}',  representing  her  severed 
bead  upon  a  charger.  This  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
Zucchero.  The  original  sketch  was  made  by  Mistress  Elizabeth 
Curie's  brother  Sebastian, and  the  finished  picture  from  it  belongs 
to  the  United  Service  .Museum,  and,  together  with  two  replicas,  is 
shown  at  Peterborough. 

The  apocryphal  portraits  of  this  unfortunate  Queen  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  confounded  with  an  equal  number  of  purely 
"  fancy  pictures,''  all  of  which,  however,  have,  independently  of 
the  famous  headdress,  something  about  them  which  renders  any 
written  statement  for  whom  they  are  intended  quite  unnecessary. 
The  most  beautiful  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  exhibited  at  Peter- 
borough is  one  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Ferrier.  It  is  by  Juan  de 
Medina,  and  was  painted  when  Mary  was  Dauphiness,  and  only 
fifteen  years  of  age.  In  this  small  but  truly  magnificent  work  we 
behold  her  still  in  the  bloom  of  girlhood,  the  incarnation  of 
youthful  beauty,  with  roses  on  her  well-rounded  cheeks,  wilh 
bright  hazel  eyes,  with  an  arch,  mischievous  expression  lurking 
in  them,  and  shaded  by  exceptionally  long  lids  and  delicately- 
pencilled  eyebrows.  The  mouth  is  full  and  smiling,  the  chin  and 
neck  exquisitely  modelled,  and  the  hair  precisely  of  the  colour  of 
the  famous  lock  which  the  Queen  treasures,  but,  after  some  re- 
luctance, graciously  allowed  to  be  included  among  the  Peter- 
borough relics.  It  is  of  the  loveliest  golden  hue,  and  very  fine. 
A  headdress  of  gold,  studded  with  immense  rubies  and  emeralds, 
confines  it;  but,  owing  to  the  bold  width  and  height  of  the  brow, 
even  at  this  early  age  Mary  Stuart  bad  evidently  been  made 
aware  that  it  was  necessary  in  some  way  to  soften  this  feature, 
which  gave  her  at  times  almost  a  masculine  appearance.  For 
this  purpose  an  ingenious  contrivance  was  invented,  which  she 
eventually  converted  into  the  headdress  that  still  bears  her  name. 


With  scarcely  an  exception,  Mary  Stuart's  early  portraits  have  a 
jewel  of  some  size  banging  just  over  the  centre  of  her  forehead — 
a  clever  device,  which  obliterates,  without  diminishing  its  air  of 
majestic  command,  that  somewhat  virile  air  common  to  women 
with  abnormally  intellectual  and  handsome  brows.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  possesses  a  picture  much  smaller  than  the  one  just 
described,  but  very  like  it  in  its  details.  It  was  painted  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  is  attributed  to  Pourbus.  The  face  is  quite 
as  enchantingly  beautiful,  but  less  girlish,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
fact  that  the  colour  has  faded.  Paris  Bordone,  who  was  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  II.,  is  well  known  to  have  painted  several  portraits 
of  Mary  Stuart,  of  which  there  is  a  magnificent  example  at  Milan, 
in  the  possession  of  Marchese  Trivulzio.  Miss  Fletcher  sends  a 
profile  of  Mary  Stuart  by  Bordone,  richly  coloured  and  thoroughly 
Venetian  in  treatment.  The  outline  of  the  face  is  absolutely 
faultless.  The  nose  is  straight,  with  a  slight  curve,  however, 
above  the  nostrils,  which  are  very  sensitive.  In  later  years,  when 
sorrow  had  sharpened  the  Queen's  features,  the  bridge  of  her  nose 
became  visible,  and  gave  it  a  certain  aquiline  inflection,  very 
noticeable  in  her  later  portraits,  and  notably  so  on  the  tomb  at 
Westminster.  Primavera's  medallion  shows  no  trace  whatever  of 
this  slight  defect.  His  profile  of  Mary  might  be  that  of  a 
Grecian  goddess,  albeit  there  is  a  curious  tearful  expression  in 
the  eyes,  which  instantly  recalls  the  last  portraits  taken  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  A  fine  copy,  by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  was 
shown  of  a  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart,  representing  her  as  stand- 
ing under  a  tree,  with  a  distant  view  of  Edinburgh.  This 
is  the  only  picture  in  which  she  appears  ridiculously  attired. 
The  original  was  sent  by  Mary  to  Elizabeth  by  Lord  Seton. 
The  Queen  loans  a  rare  engraving  of  Mary  and  Darnley  by 
Elstracke,  and  the  original  drawings  in  crayon  by  Francois 
Clouet,  dit  Janet,  painter  to  Henry  II.,  representing  Mary 
Stuart  wearing  the  deuil  b'anc  for  her  first  husband  in  1560. 
The  face  is  extremely  beautiful,  but  bears  signs  of  premature 
age  and  grief.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
authentic  contemporary  portraits  of  Mary  Stuart,  since  its  his- 
tory can  be  traced  back  to  James  I.,  who  possessed  it.  The  com- 
panion drawing  is  supposed  to  be  Darnley,  and  both  have  been 
arranged  in  the  same  frame.  In  this  picture  we  see  the  famous 
Marie  Stuart  coif  for  the  first  time  au  grand  complet.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  sends  a  picture  of  Mary  as  a  widow,  wearing  the 
white  mourning  robes  of  a  French  queen,  which  are  so  elaborate 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  towering  stature  of  the  unhappy 
Princess,  she  must  have  looked  like  a  mere  bundle  of  laces  and 
gauzes.  Close  to  it  is  shown  a  very  remarkable  little  picture  of 
Queen  Mary  in  a  most  picturesque  costume.  She  is  represented 
as  standing  in  a  wainscoted  room  leaning  by  a  table.  Her  head- 
dress consists  of  rows  of  fine  white  lawn,  twisted  round  and  round 
the  back  of  the  head  to  better  secure,  as  it  were,  her  celebrated 
cap,  which,  however,  is  covered  at  the  back  with  a  veil  of  the 
thinnest  tissue  of  silver.  The  Queen's  dress  is  open  at  the  throat, 
round  which  is  entwined  a  magnificent  pearl  necklace.  The  wide 
white  silk  sleeves  are  enriched  with  an  arabesque  pattern  of  in- 
finite delicacy  and  beauty  wrought  in  pearls  of  all  sizes.  The 
dark  velvet  petticoat  is  cut  very  short  to  display  the  ankles,  which, 
by  the  way,  like  the  feet,  are  very  thin  and  encased  in  black  hose, 
with  red  sandals.  Over  her  shoulders  she  wears  a  loose  cloak  of 
the  royal  Stuart  tartan,  trimmed  with  grey  fur.  At  Dalkeith 
Palace  Mary  is  represented  as  wearing  a  very  long  stand-un  collar 
edged  with  pearls  and  adorned  with  a  little  bouquet  of  corn- 
flowers and  poppies,  a  nosegaj'  of  which  is  also  coquettishly  stuck 
in  her  cap,  which  in  this  instance  is  peculiarly  elegant  and  so 
contrive  1  as  to  permit  a  more  than  usually  liberal  glimpse  of  her 
auburn  hair.  The  small  miniature  said  to  be  of  Mary  sent  by  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  evidently  a  portrait  of  Mary  of  Guise,  who 
wears  a  very  odd  headgear  of  a  black  billycock  hat  stuck  rather 
waggistily  on  the  top  of  a  plain  white  head-dress.  His  Grace 
also  sends  an  undoubted  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a 
rich  lace  cap  and  ruff,  and  wearing  a  single  huge  pearl  earring. 
Rev.  E.  Bradley's  celebrated  miniature  represents  the  Queen  as 
still  in  mourning  for  Francis  II.  She  is  a  very  beautiful  young 
woman ;  but  it  is  the  only  portrait  in  which  her  hair  is  painted, 
as  Scott  describes  it,  "  dark  brown."  All  the  other  portraits  are 
at  one  on  this  point  ,  proving  thereby  the  authenticity  of  the  lock 
preserved  by  the  Queen,  and  also  that,  since  she  possessed  naturally 
the  fashionable  colour  of  the  day,  there  was  no  need  for  her  to 
use  any  of  the  dyes  then,  as  now,  so  greatly  in  vogue.  Of  the 
full-length  portraits  none  is  so  interesting  as  the  one  sent  by  the 
Governor  of  Blair  College.  It  was,  as  already  stated,  formerly 
the  property  of  Elizabeth  Curie,  and  was  bequeathed  by  ber  in 
1620  to  the  seminary  or  Scots'  College  at  Douai.  Her  brother 
Sebastian  was  at  that  time  a  student  or  professor  there.  Here  it. 
remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  France  (the 
Reign  of  Terror).  The  inmates  of  the  College  were  obliged  to  11  jr, 
and  the  portrait  was  taken  out  of  its  frame,  rolled  up,  and  hidJen 
in  a  chimney.  The  late  Rev.  Charles  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  was 
at  that  time  a  student  of  the  College,  and  helped  to  hide  it.  In 
1814  it  was  taken  from  its  place  of  concealment,  transferred  to 
the  Scottish  Benedictine  Convent  in  Paris,  and  finally  brought  to 
Scotland  in  1830  by  the  late  Bishop  Patison  and  deposited  at 
Blair.  The  Queen  is  seen  walking  majestically  towards  the  block, 
and  holding  in  her  outstretched  hand  a  crucifix.  Her  costume  is 
of  black  satin,  with  a  long  train.  She  wears  her  favourite  cap 
covered  with  a  long  veil  of  the  thinnest  gauze,  edged  with  lace. 
The  original  veil  is  shown  at  Peterborough,  but  it  is  probably  only 
one-half  of  it  ;  for,  notwithstanding  its  length,  it  could  not 
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possibly  luwo  covered  the  fipfiiro  dm  completely  as  represented  in 
the  picture.  It  is  divided  by  thicker  threads  into  a  number  of 
small  squares,  forming  a  pattern,  and  also  belonged  to  Elizabeth 
Curie.  After  many  ail  vent  ures  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal 
of  York,  who  left  it  by  his  will  to  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley,  who 
had  helped  him  to  obtain  his  pension  from  the  IJrilish  ( loverument. 
On  close  examination  of  the  portrait  tho  writer  perceived  some 
half-effaced  lines  indicating  this  chessboard-like  pattern,  What 
is  specially  remarkable  about  this  picture  is,  that  it  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  flatly  contradicting  one  of  Mr.  Fronde's  unkindest 
and  most  mischievous  remarks  anent  the  Queen  of  Scots.  That 
historian,  it  will  bo  remembered,  intimates  that,  in  "  order  to  pro- 
duce a  dramatic  sensation  on  tho  scall'old,"  she  had  put  on  under 
her  black  dress  a  suit  of  vivid  crimson,  so  that  "  when  she  took  oil' 
her  upper  dress  she  stood  on  tho  black  scaffold  with  the  black 
figures  round  her,  blood  red  from  head  to  foot."  Now  Amyas 
Carwood  in  his  picture  has  introduced  in  the  left  corner,  as  if  seen 
through  a  window,  a  representation  of  the  tragedy  on  the  scaffold. 
The  Queen  is  shown  as  kneeling  to  receive  her  coup  de  f/rdce.  She 
wears,  it  is  true,  a  red  under-shirt  with  no  sleeves  ;  but  as  there 
■was  no  necessity  for  her  to  divest  herself  of  her  petticoat,  she  still 
retains  that  garment,  and  it  is  of  black  satin.  The  same  will  be 
seen  in  two  other  very  old  pictures  representing- this  terrible  scene  ; 
eri/o,  we  may  conclude  that,  though,  like  most  of  her  contempora- 
ries, the  Queen  wore  underclothes  of  scarlet  wool  or  cloth— there 
was,  and  is  still,  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  this  colouv — she  did  not 
"  stand  "  for  dramatic  effect  arrayed  in  "  blood  red  from  head  to 
foot." 

This  picture  also  confirms  the  statement  that  every  vestige  of 
poor  Queen  Mary's  clothing  which  she  had  not  already  ^iven  away 
before  she  suffered  death  was  immediately  destroyed,  being  burnt 
before  the  spectators  retired.  Outside  tho  open  door  of  the  hall 
Amyas  Carwood  shows  U9  a  bonfire  being  made  of  her  effects.  The 
three  different  severed  heads  of  Mary  Stuart  on  a  charger  or  plate 
are  evidently  not  contemporary.  The  best  known  is  attributed,  as 
already  explained,  to  that  Figaro  of  Elizabethan  painters,  Zucchero, 
who  is  made  to  father  another  curious  full-length  picture  of  Mary 
standing  and  holding  by  the  hand  her  son  James  I.,  which  belongs 
to  the  Drapers'  Company.  It  is  evidently  not  contemporary,  for 
they  could  never  have  been  taken  with  James  when  he  was  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  face  is  round  and  commonplace. 
Most  possibly  it  was  painted  to  please  James  I.  in  after  years,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Worshipful  Company  in  question.  It  is 
in  Zucchero's  style,  however,  but  there  is  a  fashion  of  attributing 
all  questionable  pictures  of  this  period  to  this  painter,  or  else  to 
Antonio  Moro.  The  portrait  of  Mary  sent  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  J.  Wood, 
and  a  copy  of  the  one  by  Medina,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ailsa, 
has  a  suspiciously  strong  resemblance  to  Elizabeth.  Lord  Harrington 
sends  a  delightful  portrait  of  Mary — the  original  from  Hard  wick, 
engraved  in  Miss  Strickland's  Eminent  Englishicomen.  Mr.  II.  C. 
Howard's  contribution  is  the  portrait  by  Jean  de  Court,  from 
Grey  stock,  which  represents  Mary  a9  the  happy  belle  reine  of 
Francis  II.  The  face  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the  costume 
surprisingly  magnificent.  The  Queen  wears  a  marvellous  robe  of 
rich  red  velvet  blazing  with  every  kind  of  precious  stone.  On  her 
head  she  wears  a  charming  little  red  cap  with  a  feather,  perched 
on  the  top  of  her  usual  headdress. 

The  number  and  variety  of  portraits  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart 
shown  at  the  Tercentenary  Exhibition  is  simply,  as  Dominie 
Sampson  would  have  remarked,  "  prodigious  !  "  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  here  mention  even  a  tenth  of  them  at  any  length. 
We  have  briefly  noticed  the  most  remarkable ;  but,  after  examin- 
ing them  all  with  great  attention,  we  may  safely  conclude  and 
assert  that  even  the  high  estimate  made  of  Queen  Mary's  beauty 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated.  His  glowing 
description  of  her  charms  in  The  Abbot  is  but  a  just  and  graphic 
one.  He  errs  in  one  particular  alone.  This  Queen's  hair  wa9  not 
"  dark  brown."  It  was  of  the  fairest  auburn,  and  the  lock  of  it 
sent  by  the  Queen  bears  no  trace  whatever  of  having  at  any  time 
been  influenced  by  chemical  preparations.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  it  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  secret  drawer  of  a 
beautiful  cabinet  of  tortoiseshell  inlaid  with  buhl,  known  to  have 
belonged  to  Charles  L,  who  inherited  it  from  his  father,  who  in 
his  turn  was  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  its  history.  Scott 
had  evidently  only  seen  the  portraits  preserved  in  Scotland,  which, 
such  as  those  in  llolyrood  Palace  and  the  Castle  at  Edinburgh,  are 
very  old  and  faded,  the  red  hue  of  the  hair  tints  having  turned 
black  or  been  repainted.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mary 
Stuart  indulged  in  wigs.  Her  hair  was  of  the  colour  then  most 
in  vogue,  and  she  had  no  reason  to  interfere  with  it  by  any  arti- 
ficial means.  That  it  was  exceptionally  abundant  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  after  her  head  was  cut  off,  the  executioner  held  it 
up  to  her  "enemies  and  the  friends  of  Elizabeth  by  the  hair." 
Her  features  were  of  Grecian  outline ;  possibly  the  nose  was  a 
little  too  long  for  perfection.  Her  eyes  were  dark  hazel ;  her  eye- 
brows unusually  arched  and  well  pencilled,  and  a  few  shades 
darker  than  her  hair.  The  mouth  was  charming,  and  the  chin 
and  throat  exquisitely  sensitive  and  delicate ;  the  brow  rather 
too  massive,  a  defect  artfully  corrected  by  the  most  charming  and 
becoming  of  headdresses  ever  invented.  Add  to  these  transcen- 
dent charms  a  brilliant  and  changeful  complexion,  a  commanding 
and  elegant  figure  of  more  than  ordinary  height,  and  all  the 
graces  of  manner  and  most  of  the  accomplishments  of  her  artistic 
age,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  even  now  of  Mary  of  Scotland. 


A  WINTER'S  WORK  IN  EGYPT. 

r  I ^HERE  is  a  valley  near  tho  Cataracts  which  is  not  mentioned 
-L  in  any  of  the  Egyptian  guide-books,  or  in  any  of  the  letters 
of  Lepsius,  Bl'Ugach,  or  Marictto  from  the  Nile,  The  last- 
named  had  probably  visited  it ;  and,  at  least,  there  would  have 
been  no  use  in  saying  ho  had  not,  as  when  a  new  discovery  was 
made  in.  Egypt  he  had  a  pleasant  way  of  observing  that  lie  know 
all  about  it  already,  but  was  keeping  the  secret  until  he  had  time 
to  attend  to  it.  Certain  it  is,  neither  ho  nor  any  one  else  pub- 
lished a  description  of  this  strange  place,  the  scene  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  tho  labours  of  Mr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Griffith  during  the 
past  winter.  Tourists  and  others  going  south  from  Assuan  will 
remember  that  when  they  have  emerged  from  the  town  and  its 
surrounding  ruins,  and  have  crossed  the  ancient  Arab  cemetery, 
a  wide  pathway  is  formed  through  the  heavy  sand  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  yards  by  a  wall  of  mud  brick,  now  worn  down  almost 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  road  to  the  "  Mahatta,"  or 
station,  above  the  Cataract  soon  leaves  it,  and  many  people  have 
passed  over  it  without  seeing  it.  If,  however,  instead  of  turning 
westward  towards  the  river,  we  continue  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  wall,  we  come  into  the  granite  quarries,  cross  them,  and  then 
find  ourselves  in  a  wide  valley,  lined  on  either  hand  by  great  cliffs 
of  syenite,  and  traversed  through  its  whole  length,  down  almost 
to  the  Island  of  Philse,  by  the  crude  brick  wall.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  built  the  wall,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
protection,  not  against  human  enemies,  but  against  the  drifts 
of  sand  which,  owing  to  the  prevailing  northerly  wind,  covered 
up  their  quarries  and  made  delicate  work  often  quite  impos- 
sible. The  wall  when  it  was  entire  rose  perhaps  some  twenty 
feet,  and  ran  from  north-west  to  south-east  for  about  five  miles, 
through  the  best  and  most  accessible  part  of  the  quarry,  and  all 
along  its  course  the  faces  of  the  cliffs  are  covered  with  writing. 
The  inscriptions  are  of  the  highest  historical  importance,  for  they 
are  all  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  official  documents,  and  they 
range  in  date  from  the  almost  incalculably  remote  period  of  the 
Eleventh  Dynasty  of  Manetho  down  to  the  Ptolemies  and  even 
the  Romans.  In  the  midst,  on  a  solitary  red  granite  boulder, 
is  the  figure  of  a  king  smiting  his  enemies,  a  replica,  or  copy,  of 
the  well-known  figure  at  Sinai,  where  Seneferu,  in  the  oldest 
known  hieroglyphic  inscription,  describes  his  chastisement  of  Arab 
marauders.  But  the  figure  in  the  Assuan  quarries  is  that  of 
Sethi  I.,  the  father  of  Rameses  II.,  a  comparatively  modern 
Pharaoh.  Mr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Griffith  copied  everything  that  was 
worth  copying,  and  have  brought  home  an  immense  number  of 
names,  and  even  pedigrees,  of  personages  unknown  to  Leiblein 
from  the  Eleventh  Dynasty  down.  "  The  private  lists  of  names 
of  families,"  Mr.  Petrie  says,  describing  his  labours  in  The 
Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record,  "  are  unparalleled,"  a  dozen  or 
twenty  sometimes  appearing  in  a  single  inscription.  Most  of  these 
documents  appear  to  be  of  a  votive  character,  and  express  thanks 
to  Anuke,  the  Goddess  of  the  Cataract,  for  a  successful  passage. 
The  Twelfth  Dynasty  inscriptions  are  the  fullest,  the  best  cut,  and 
the  most  important.  It  was  Mr.  Petrie's  good  fortune  also  to 
find  the  earliest  inscription  yet  seen  on  the  island  of  Abu,  or 
Elephantine,  a  record  relating  to  the  first  king  of  the  Filth. 
Dynasty,  with  many  other  names  close  by.  "The  rock  seems," 
he  says,  "  like  a  royal  register  of  the  place,  and  no  other  spot 
is  so  given  over  to  cartouches  ;  moreover,  most  of  these  are  earlier 
than  any  other  rock  inscriptions  in  the  district." 

There  are  many  interesting  records  at  Silsilis,  the  Gebel  Silsileh 
of  the  Arabs.  This  is  the  place  where  the  limestone  formation  of 
Lower  Egypt  gives  way  to  sandstone,  and  the  range,  which  seems 
to  cross  the  Nile  at  right  angles,  must  at  a  remote  period  have 
been  broken  down  by  the  river.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that 
the  breaking  down  of  the  Silsilis  barrier  drained  Nubia,  and  re- 
duced it  to  its  present  sterile  condition.  Here  Mr.  Petrie  and 
Mr.  Griffith  found  a  road  which  led  round  the  rocks,  "  and  the 
crowd  of  inscriptions,"  he  says,  "  of  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and 
Thirteenth  dynasties  is  astonishing."  All  were  copied — a  task 
which  most  explorers  would  have  thought  a  winter's  work  in 
itself.  Not  so  our  explorers,  who  treated  Silsilis  merely  as  an 
episode,  and  visited  Deir  el  Gibrawi,  near  Shit  and  Rifa,  further 
south,  where  "  a  range  of  grand  tombs  awaited  a  copyist,"  also 
Shekh  Gabr,  Hieraconpolis  and  El  Kab  opposite,  Wasta  and 
Helwan,  Athh,  and  finally  Dashur,  where  Mr.  Petrie  spent  two 
months  in  a  tent  surveying  the  very  interesting  pyramids  of  that 
place,  and  discovering,  "  while  exploring  in  the  desert  west  of 
them,  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  from  Memphis  to  the  Faium, 
marked  out  with  stones  at  intervals  of  2,ooo,  i,ooo,  and  500 
cubits  of  20  6  inches." 

But  the  chief  work  of  the  winter  is  not  mentioned  in  the  above 
summary.  At  Thebes  Mr.  Petrie's  chief  employment  was  the 
moulding  of  an  immense  number  of  heads  from  the  sculptures 
which  represent  foreigners  of  the  time  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty 
and  later.  A  hundred  and  forty  casts  were  taken  besides  photo- 
graphs; and  a  museum  of  "types"  of  the  highest  value  and 
interest  has  thus  been  formed.  Mr.  Petrie  proposes  to  distribute 
set9  of  these  casts  and  photographs  to  applicants  at  cost  price,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  many  Jubilee  museums  as  possible  will  be 
endowed  with  examples  from  this  truly  marvellous  collection.  It 
was  exhibited  and  a  paper  read  on  it  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Manchester,  where  the  paper  took  the 
form  of  a  report  for  a  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Francis  Galton  is 
the  chairman,  on  Racial  Types.  Mr.  Tomkins  also  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject,  and  gave  the  equivalents  of  a  number  of  hiero- 
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glvpbic  proper  names,  which,  if  he  is  right,  will  lead  to  some  very 
startling  results. 

The  casts  are  at  present  on  view  at  South  Kensington,  the 
gallery  in  which  the  objects  collected  by  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  are  exhibited  having  been  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose 
by  the  managers  of  the  Fund.    Wo  described  these  galleries  not 
long  ago,  and  poiuted  out  that  the  visitor  to  that  labyrinth  of 
squalid  sheds  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Exhibition  Road  should 
enter  by  the  door  nearest  to  the  post  office  to  reach  the  room 
in  question.    The  first  screen  contains,  as  well  as  the  casts  of 
foreigners,  one  or  two  which  represent  the  fellah  type  of  the 
Pyramid  period  ;  and  its  resemblance  to  the  faces  of  the  people 
of  Punt,  or  Pun,  as  Mr.  Petrie  prefers  to  call  it,  the  siicred 
land  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  represented  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Hashepsu,  is  very  remarkable. 
Can  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  been  right  in  attributing  their 
own  origin,  as  well  as  that  of  their  gods,  to  the  holy  coast? 
Were  the  ruling  race  of  Egypt  sprung  from  the  Ta  Neter,  the 
land  of  the  Gods?    But  further,  when  we  look  at  the  whole 
series  of  Punite  casts,  and  add  to  them  the  Punic,  the  Phcenician 
and  the  Philistine  types,  of  all  of  which  examples  are  here  from 
various   monuments,   the    racial    identification   is  remarkable. 
Among  these  men  with  high  noses  the  family  resemblance  is 
extraordinary.    We  may  compare  a  Punite  (No.  99)  from  Deir- 
el-Bahari,  with  a  Philistine  (No.  182)  from  Karnac,  and  they 
might  be  brothers.    A  similar  face,  but  differently  dressed,  is  that 
of  the  Shairdana,  who  wear  a  spiked  helmet,  surmounted  by  a 
ball,  but.  otherwise  closely  resemble  the  Punites.    Mr.  Tomkins 
is  perhaps  right  in  agreeing  with  many  other  Egyptologists  and 
identifying  the  Shairdana  with  the  Sardinians.    Indeed,  some  of 
his  identifications  of  hieroglyphic  names  are  only  too  simple  and 
exact.    Ilabnu  is  Hebau  in  Syria ;  Teshfu  is  Tashfay,  Anhimeru 
is  Emmamret.    The  names  on  the  list  of  Syrian  and  Jewish 
towns  made  by  Shishak  at  Karnac  yield  similarly  exact  results. 
From  Thmesku,  which  is  identified  with  Damascus,  comes  a 
face  which  might  be  a  portrait  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Another  Syrian,  whose  portrait  is  preserved  on   the  newly- 
opened  side  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  has  the  face  made  so 
familiar  a  few  years  ago  by  likenesses  of  Sir  Moses  Moutefiore. 
The  transliteration  in  Thmesku  is  perfect;  but  in  other  words 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  Theban  confusion  between  r  and  I, 
which  makes  the  little  boys  at  Luxor,  at  the  present  day, 
say  maghlib  for  maghreh,  the  west,  the  sunset.    Mr.  Tomkins 
and  Mr.  Petrie  see  the  Lebanon  in  Remennu,  the  name  to  a 
head  on  the  third  screen.    The  greater  part  of  the  sculptures  at 
Thebes  represent  Syrian  races  with  whom  the  kings  of  the  Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  dynasties  were  constantly  at  war.    That  the 
Amara  or  Amorites,  the  Sheshu  or  Arabs,  and  the  people  of  Judaea 
should  resemble  each  other,  is  to  be  expected,  and  we  find  it  so 
accordingly,  the  resemblance  of  the  types   being  in  no  way 
accidental.    Adir  may  be  El  Tireh ;  Haniniau,  Beyt  Hanina ; 
Ganaata,  Wady  Ganata ;  and  the  oft-mentioned  city  of  Juteh- 
Melek  may  be  Jerusalem.    Types  of  each  are  represented  in  this 
wonderful  collection  ;  and  with  them  we  come  upon  their  con- 
geners, the  Takrui  or  Teucrians,  the  Derdeni  or  Dardanians,  as 
well  as  the  more  Arab-looking  people  of  Askalna  or  Askelon.  The 
supposed  Jewish  types  are  exceedingly  like  those  of  their  less 
civilized  cousins,  the  Amorites,  but  with  more  refinement  and 
cunning  in  their  faces.    One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  types 
is  that  of  the  Ha-nebu,  long  identified  with  the  Greeks.  This 
comes  from  a  slightly  earlier  sculpture  than  the  rest,  the  pylon  of 
Hor-em-IIeb  at  Karnac.    The  Greek  profile,  the  long  hair  and 
well-formed  mouth,  make  this  unique  relief  very  interesting.  Then 
we  have  the  Mashuash  or  Maxyes,  the  Lebu  or  Libyans,  and  the 
Thahennu,  or  people  of  Thenae,  on  the  North  African  coast,  west 
of  Egypt.    The  names  of  the  North  Syrian  forts  on  the  pylon  of 
the  Ramesseum  have  in  many  cases  been  identified  by  translitera- 
tion ;  and  though  some  people  think  that  by  transliteration,  as  by 
statistics,  you  can  prove  any  theory,  there  is  a  strange  simplicity 
and  consistency  about  these  not  to  be  passed  over.    The  Ruthennu, 
or  Rutennu,  as  the  French  write  it,  come  next  on  the  third  screen, 
beardless,  with  wonderful  full-bottomed  wigs ;  and  then  the  Hit- 
tites,  "  the  filthy  Khita  "  of  the  laureate  of  Rameses,  who  wear 
smaller  wigs,  and  caps  with  a  tag,  very  like  an  Egyptian  or  Greek 
peasant's  fez.    With  these  are  the  negroes,  the  Sons  of  Cush,  or 
Kesh,  not  to  be  mistaken  in  their  barbarism  and  ugliness,  yet 
really  not  more  exactly  portrayed  than  the  Jews  or  the  solitary 
Greek.    There  is  much  to  study  in  the  costumes  also,  to  which  we 
have  barely  referred ;  but  as  each  cast  is  carefully  and  clearly 
labelled,  we  cannot  but  think  every  visitor  1o  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  will  be  able  to  enjoy  this  remarkable  ethnological  show. 
It  will  be  on  view  until  Christmas. 


QUEEN  ANNE  AND  HER  COURT. 

FEW  of  those  envoys  of  minor  Powers,  whose  despatches 
provide  exceptionally  trustworthy  materials  for  history,  pos- 
sessed better  opportunities  or  superior  abilities  for  turning  them 
to  account  than  Ezechiel  Spanheim,  who  at  a  critical  period  of 
European  politics  passed  from  the  service  of  the  Palatine  House 
into  that  of  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  of  his  son, 
afterwards,  the  first  King  of  Prussia.  The  Palatine  service,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  high  school  of  audacious  speculative 


statesmanship,  found  less  ambitious,  but  almost  equally  hard, 
tasks  imposed  upon  it  in  the  hard  and  cruel  times  following  upon 
the  partial  recovery  of  his  inheritance  by  the  Elector  Charles 
Lewis;  while  under  the  Great  Elector  a  prompt  and  decisive 
diplomacy  was  in  fashion  which  might  in  some  respects  be  com- 
pared to  the  manner  of  Bismarck  himself.  Thus  it  is  no  wonder 
that  a  peculiar  value  should  have  long  been  attached  to  a  half- 
diplomatic,  half-historical  memoir  composed  by  so  well-trained 
and  acute  an  observer  as  Ezechiel  Spanheim,  such  as  his  Relation 
de  la  (Jour  de  France,  composed,  in  1690,  for  the  use  and  delec- 
tation of  the  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  Brandenburg  (afterwards 
King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia),  of  which  a  new,  but  not  apparently 
a  "  definitive,"  edition  was  published  about  five  years  ago.  Dr. 
Doebner,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Berlin  archives,  and  already 
favourably  known  in  England  by  his  publication  of  some  very  in- 
teresting and  pathetic  passages  from  the  Journals  of  Queen  Mary  II., 
has  now  brought  to  light  a  "  Portrait  of  Queen  Anne  of  England 
and  her  Court,"  by  Ezechiel  Spanheim,  of  which  the  general  scheme 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  account  of  the  French  Court  by  the  same 
hand,  though  its  execution  is  less  elaborate  and  complete.  The 
English  "  portrait  "  dates  from  the  year  1704,  and  was  put  together 
at  the  express  desire  of  King  Frederick  I.,  who  naturally  enough 
could  never  hear  too  much  of  royal  courts.  Hitherto  absolutely 
unknown,  and  apparently  left  unnoticed  even  by  Ranke  and  his 
disciples,  it  is  printed  in  full  in  the  new  number  of  the  English 
Historical  Review,  the  most  appropriate  repository  for  so  interest- 
ing a  trouvaille. 

Rarely  in  the  whole  complicated  course  of  her  history  has  the 
position  of  Prussia  among  the  European  Powers  been  more  dubious 
and  less  dignified  than  in  the  early  years  of  the  brand-new  royal 
throne.  Its  occupant  was,  notwithstanding  his  inordinate  self- 
importance,  politically  little  more  than  a  cipher  among  the  poten- 
tates with  whom  it  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  rank.  True,  his 
soldiers  were  fighting  bravely  on  Western  battlefields,  and  his  diplo- 
matists were  intriguing  busily  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Eastern  con- 
flict. But  Brandenburg-Prussia  counted  for  very  little  in  either  of  the 
great  struggles  which,  but  for  the  diplomatic  genius  of  Marlborough, 
might  perhaps,  after  all,  have  been  fused  into  one.  So  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  the  disregard  shown  towards  Prussia  by 
the  maritime  Powers  was,  after  the  death  of  William  III.,  no 
longer  balanced  by  eager  expectations  of  the  rich  Orange  in- 
heritance ;  and  probably  the  closest  ties  existing  between  the 
Berlin  and  London  Governments  were  to  be  sought  in  the 
subsidies  paid  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  in  that  blood-money 
over  and  above  the  subsidies  of  which  Frederick  the  Great  after- 
wards wrote  with  so  bitter  a  feeling  of  shame.  Nevertheless,  the 
policy  of  Prussia  in  this  period  was  neither  unthinking  nor,  as 
Droysen  has  shown,  in  its  results  disadvantageous  to  the  future 
of  the  State ;  and  its  agents  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  expected 
to  keep  a  close  watch  over  the  development  of  English  affairs  and 
action,  upon  which  the  personal  character  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
magnates  of  her  Court  and  Cabinet  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a 
determining  influence.  Thus,  the  task  imposed  upon  Spanheim 
by  his  master  was  not  the  mere  gratification  of  a  very  intelligible 
curiosity.  The  writer  must  be  judged  to  have  admirably 
acquitted  himself  of  his  task  ;  for  his  information  is  remarkably 
free  from  slips,  and  has  surprisingly  well  stood  the  accidental 
test  of  time. 

The  "  portrait "  begins  with  a  brief  review  of  the  life  of  Queen 
Anne  before  her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  of  that  of  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  "  Yore."  Room  is  even  found  for  a  brief 
notice  of  her  grandfather's  political  downfall,  though  on  this 
head  Spanheim  contents  himself  with  rather  loose  hearsay — un- 
luckily, the  letters  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  of  his  able  pre- 
decessor, Count  Schwerin,  begin  no  earlier  than  1674.  It  is 
probable  that  he  overrates  the  effects  of  King  Charles  H.'s  sus- 
picion of  the  ill  office  done  to  him  by  his  Chancellor  in  the  matter 
of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  marriage;  but  he  is  careful  to 
assign  to  it  no  more  than  a  contributory  effect.  What  he  has  to 
say  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  (whose  reputation,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  has 
suffered  unduly  from  the  wit  of  King  Charles  and  the  spleen  of 
King  William)  possesses  a  more  novel  interest.  As  is  well 
known,  Prince  George  Lewis  of  Hanover,  afterwards  in  due  course 
Electoral  Prince,  Elector,  and  King  of  Great  Britain,  was  sent  to 
England  by  his  mother  the  Duchess  Sophia  in  the  year  1681,  with 
the  view  of  "  making  himself  known  "  there  as  an  eligible  match 
for  the  Princess  Anne  ;  but  ho  was  speedily  recalled  by  his  father, 
Duke  Ernest  Augustus,  in  order  that  the  future  union  of  the 
Brunswick-Liineberg  dominions  might  be  secured  by  his  marriage 
with  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea.  Considering  the  nature  of  the 
misalliance  of  which  this  unhappy  Princess  was  the  offspring,  it 
is  quite  refreshing  to  notice  that  Spanheim's  statement  that  the 
Duchess  Sophia  contrived  to  let  him  know  that  the  marriage-project 
concerning  the  Princess  Anne  was,  after  all,  not  regarded  with 
favour  at  Hanover,  "  et  entr'autres  veu  la  naissance  de  la  Princesse 
Anne  du  coste  de  sa  Mere,  nee  d'une  famille  fort  mediocre."  The 
Prince  himself,  he  add-,  showed  so  little  disposition  towards  the 
scheme  that  it  was  clear  he  would  do  rjothing  to  advance  it,  "  et 
ce  que  la  dite  Frincesse  Anne,  a  ce  qui  m'a  est<S  dit  plus  d'une  fois, 
et  d'assez  bon  lieu,  n'auroit  pas  oublie."  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  rejecting  the  conclusion  that  the  memory  of  this  slight  may 
have  lingered  in  the  singularly  tenacious  mind  of  Queen  Anne  till 
those  critical  last  years  of  her  reign  when  the  name  of  the  Houso 
of  Hanover  had  become  the  bane  of  her  weary  and  lingering 
existence. 
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There  La  no  necessity  for  quoting  the  confirmation  given  in  the 

document  before  us  of  tlio  otherwise  well-authenticated  account  ol 
the  long  quarrel  between  Queen  Mary  and  her  Bister,  the  pro- 
longation of  which  after  the  Queen's  death  on  the  part  of  the 
•widowed  King  may  be  regarded  by  those  who  please  as  additional 
evidence  of  his  devotion  to  her  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  wo 
do  not  remember  to  have  read  before  how  the  King's  coolness 
towards  his  sister-in-law  was  reduced  to  a  still  lower  temperature 
by  her  refusal  to  acquaint  him  with  tho  contents  of  a  letter  received 
by  her  from  her  father  (doubt  less  the  letter  sent  through  "  Madame 
Oglethorpe"  not  long  before  his  death),  "co  qu'Elle  auroit  evit<5, 
en  avouant  de  l'avoir  receu,  mnis  do  l'avoir  brush'."  Though 
treated  with  relative  fulness,  the  wholo  of  tho  introductory  por- 
tion of  his  subject,  is  dismissed  by  tho  author  as  of  inferior  signili- 
ennce,  besides  being  too  generally  known  to  need  insisting  upon. 
And  indeod  if  a  tierce  light  is  apt  to  beat  upon  a  throne,  it  may 
be  said  that  an  almost  electric  brilliancy  is  wont  to  illuminate 
whatever  an  heir  or  heiress  apparent  or  presumptive  does  or  leaves 
undone. 

Arriving  at  the  substance  of  his  august  theme,  the  diplomatic 
reporter  at  once  enters  upon  a  description  of  the  "  constitution  de 
la  personne"  of  the  good  Queen,  which  one  is  unwilling  to  repeat 
in  too  precise  detail.  But,  apart  from  the  combination  of  black 
hair  and  fair  eyes,  suggestive  of  a  not  very  attractive  converse  of 
a  famous  Elizabethan  ideal,  the  impression  left  by  the  actual  por- 
traiture of  Spanheim's  "portrait"  is  decidedly  pleasing;  more 
especially,  he  unmistakably  credits  the  Queen  with  that  good 
taste  which  as  the  unconscious  product  of  habit  is  so  common  an 
accompaniment  of  royal  station.  The  ambassador  rather  indignantly 
defends  the  Queen  against  the  silly  gossip  which  accused  her  of 
intemperance — a  failing  not  altogether  unknown  to  ladies  of  her 
day,  but  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  home  to  any  of  the 
later  Stuarts,  if  we  may  overlook  the  venial  escapades  in 
this  dir°ction  of  Charles  II.,  and  cast  a  veil  over  the  pitiable 
decay  of  his  unfortunate  great-grandson.  Spanheiin  prognosti- 
cates many  years  of  life  for  Queen  Anne :  and,  though  his 
prophecy  was  not  very  amply  fulfilled,  she  may  truly  be  said  to 
Lave  lived  too  long  for  nearly  all  the  recipients  of  her  special 
confidence. 

Among  the  Queen's  "  qualities  and  inclinations "  the  writer, 
who  in  this  part  of  the  sketch  shows  great  propriety  of  feeling  as 
•well  as  judgment,  rightly  singles  out  her  straightforwardness 
("  honnestete ")  and  her  attachment  to  religion.  Like  a  true 
German,  he  insists  upon  the  intimate  connexion  between  this 
latter  quality  and  her  devotion  to  her  husband.  Hence  her  love 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  and  her  aversion,  increased  by  the  recent 
calamity  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  death,  to  Court  entertain- 
ments, such  as  balls,  concerts,  or  plays.  "  En  sorte  que  ces  diver- 
tissemens  ordinaires  icy  a  Londres  se  reduisent  au  jeu  de  la 
Bassette,  a  quoy  Elle  donne  lieu  les  soirees  destinies  a  tenir 
cercle."  Spanheim  adds  that  this  restriction  of  the  amusements  of 
the  Court  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  popular  sentiment, 
•which  is  further  annoyed  by  the  long  absences  of  the  Court  at 
Windsor  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn. 
There  were,  however,  receptions  at  the  Castle  every  Wednesday 
before  dinner,  and  Sunday,  the  regular  Cabinet  Council  day  (as 
we  learn  from  Roger  North  it  had  been  already  in  the  time  of 
King  Charles  II.)  The  Queen's  only  diversions  were  walking, 
hunting  (no  doubt  in  her  chair),  and  the  basset-table  aforesaid. 
Of  the  "  character  of  her  mind  "  the  writer  has  less  to  note,  but 
what  he  says  is  well  said.  Queen  Anne  was  undoubtedly  (if  we 
may  rather  roughly  abbreviate  his  polite  sentences)  both  docile 
and  obstinate;  and  the  whole  character  of  her  government  was 
largely  determined  by  her  rooted  unwillingness  to  give  her  con- 
fidence to  any  one  not  endeared  to  her  by  affection,  or  at  least  by 
habit. 

It  was  natural  that  under  such  a  sovereign  the  system  of 
Cabinet  government,  which  had  already  advanced  far  in  previous 
reigns,  should  have  been  still  further  developed.  The  section  of 
Spanheim's  memoir  which  treats  of  this  subject,  though  too  long 
for  extraction,  is  particularly  worth  attention,  as  showing  that 
already  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  tho  personal 
composition  and  the  distinct  functions  of  the  Cabinet  Council  were 
matters  of  public  notoriety,  and  that  its  meetings  were  held  under 
the  presidency  of  the  sovereign  witli  great  regularity  and  frequency. 
At  the  same  time,  Spanheim  does  not  fail  to  note  that  within  the 
Cabinet  a  few  Ministers — above  all,  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 
(when  in  England) — formed  a  still  more  intimate  Council,  with 
whom  alone  the  Queen  discussed  such  arcana  as  the  tilling  up  of 
great  oflices,  and  "  les  ruenagemens  entre  les  deux  partis  des 
Thorys,  et  des  "Wights  [«'c]."  Then  follow  interesting  sketches  of 
the  characters  and  careers  of  Godolphin  and  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  tradition, 
which,  in  truth,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  trusting,  of 
an  early  tendre  on  the  part  of  Anne  for  the  Lord  Treasurer  ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  success  is  explained  by  the  most  solid  reasons, 
among  the  rest  by  his  habit  of  sticking  closely  to  his  own  de- 
partment of  government — finance — and  avoiding  all  .distractions 
from  it;  "  et  ainsi  a  ne  paroistre  pas  d'entrer  dans  le  detail  des 
autres  affaires  de  la  cour  et  du  gouvernement,  quelque  bonne  part 
dailleurs  qu'il  y  ait  par  son  credit."  He  speaks  but  little,  and 
with  great  reservation,  and  his  only  passions  are  cards  and  New- 
market. As  regards  Marlborough,  who  is  naturally  discussed 
at  considerable  length,  Spanheim  takes  more  trouble  than  even 
Archdeacon  Coxe  thought  worth  his  while  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  Duke,  though  not  "  veritablemcnt  d'une  extraction  de 


famillo  do  Mvlord  d'Angleterro,"  washy  no  means  of  so  obscure 
a  descent  as  his  detractors  wore  eager  to  allege.  This,  it  must 
be  allowed,  ho  only  succeeds  in  demonstrating  for  tho  Duko'a 
descent  on  the  maternal  side.  A  different  accusation  brought 
against  Marlborough  by  his  mWUX,  that  of  "  carrying  to  excess 
his  natural  inclination  towards  saving  rather  than  spending/ 
Spanheim  seems  at  no  pains  to  dispute,  while  reporting  this  to 
be  tho  solitary  defect  that  could  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Tho 
ambassador  is  able  to  bear  his  porsonal  testimony,  from  his  remi- 
niscences of  tho  negotiations  of  1701-2,  to  tho  diplomatic  talents 
of  Marlborough,  although  a  personage  not  "nourrio  dans  les 
all'aires  publiques  " ;  his  greatest  diplomatic  triumph,  the  taming 
of  the  young  Lion  of  the  North,  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  as  established 
favourites  of  the  sovereign,  were,  according  to  the  invariable  Eng- 
lish custom,  likely  before  long  to  be  attacked  in  Parliament  ;  but 
Spanheim  trusts  to  the  great  general's  victories,  and  especially  to 
"  Ilochstet,"  to  stop  the  mouth.s  of  his  adversaries. 

The  manuscript  concludes  rather  abruptly  with  assurances  of 
the  high  consideration  shown  by  the  Queen  to  the  Ambassador  of 
his  Prussian  Majesty,  and  with  the  not  very  recondite  information 
that  Ministers  of  foreign  Powers  have  to  address  their  inquiries 
on  public  business  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tho  Eoreign 
Department.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  should  appa- 
rently have  failed  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  giving  a  more 
complete  description  of  the  chief  personages  in  tho  Court  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  more  especially  some  account  of  the  foreign 
representatives  accredited  to  it. 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

THE  late  race  meeting  at  Newmarket  could  hardly  have 
begun  in  more  miserable  weather.  To  start  with,  those  who 
went  out  for  amateur  touting  purposes  in  the  early  morning  on  the 
first  day  got  a  drenching,  and  it  poured  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon.  Nor  was  the  racing  of  a  sullieiently  high 
character  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  in  the  weather.  Lord 
Falmouth  opened  the  meeting  by  winning  the  first  race  with  his 
two-year-old  filly  Rada,  by  Speculum.  This  filly  would  appear 
to  be  a  stayer,  as  she  beat  two  older  horses  over  a  mile. 
Seven  two-year-olds  came  out  for  the  Clearwell  Stakes  of 
747/.,  and  it  was  generally  thought  that  Socrates  could  give 
weight  all  round,  which  did  not  say  much  for  a  Clearwell  Stakes 
field,  considering  that  Socrates  had  only  won  one  race  out  of  six, 
although  his  form  of  late  had  been  respectable,  if  not  brilliant. 
The  race  was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Nina,  who  made  the 
running,  and  won  easily  by  half  a  length  from  Socrates,  who  was 
giving  her  6  lbs.  and  weight  for  sex.  This  filly,  who  is  by 
Lowlander  out  of  Music,  by  Stockwell,  had  only  been  out  twice 
before,  and  she  had  been  beaten  on  each  occasion.  She  is  very 
heavily  engaged,  and  she  seemed  to  win  so  easily  that  she  may 
turn  out  a  good  filly.  There  was  a  dead  heat  for  an  unimportant 
handicap,  and  the  deciding  heat  was  won,  by  a  neck,  by  General 
Owen  Williams's  three-year-old  colt  Appenzell.  Hall  Mark,  a 
filly  that  cost  1,000  guineas  as  a  yearling,  but  was  said  to  have 
sullered  from  v\eak  knees,  won  a  Maiden  Plate  very  easily  from 
St.  Symphorien.  An  indifferent  day's  sport  was  cut  short  by  a 
couple  of  walks  over. 

Apart  from  the  Cesarowitch,  which  we  noticed  at  some  length 
last  week,  the  great  event  of  the  Tuesday  was  tho  sale  of  Lord 
Ailesbury's  stud.  Twenty-four  thoroughbred  horses  were  sold,  and 
they  realized  10,496  guineas.  The  notorious  Everitt,  who  had 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  tho  break-up  of  the  stud,  was 
sold  for  1,110  guineas.  He  had  won  just  about  that  sum  in 
stakes  this  season ;  but  as  he  is  a  gelding,  and  this  is  the  end  of 
his  four-year-old  season,  he  scarcely  seemed  a  very  cheap  purchase. 
Gallinule,  a  three-year-old  colt  by  Isonomy,  out  of  Moorhen,  that 
had  lost  every  race  for  which  he  had  run  this  year,  but  had  won 
three  races,  including  the  National  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes  of 
1,336/.  as  a  two-year-old,  fetched  5,100  guineas. 

The  only  race  of  special  interest  besides  the  Cesarewitch,  on 
tho  Tuesday,  was  the  Severals  Plate,  for  which  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans's  Galore  was  made  a  hot  favourite  with  1 1  to  4  laid 
on  him.  This  colt,  after  running  unplaced  for  the  Whitsuntide 
Plato  at  Manchester,  had  won  tho  Harrington  Plate  of  950/. 
at  Derby,  beating  Seabreeze  at  a  stone  by  half  a  dozen  lengths. 
He  had  also  woii  the  Michaelmas  Stakes  of  500/.  at  Sandown  by 
the  same  distance  from  the  already-mentioned  St.  Symphorien,  to 
whom  he  was  giving  a  stone,  and  he  had  been  backed  at  12  to  1 
for  the  Derby.  He  was  now  caught  in  the  last  few  strides  and 
beaten  by  three-quarters  of  a  length  by  Lord  Calthorpe's  Sandal, 
a  filly  by  Kisber  out  of  Shoestring,  that  had  begun  her  career  by 
running  third  to  the  Shrew  at  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting.  At 
Goodwood  she  had  won  the  Ilalnaker  Stakes,  and  at  Derby  the 
Devonshire  Nursery  of  950/.,  in  the  latter  case  beating  some 
twenty  opponents  after  starting  at  20  to  1. 

The  Middle  Park  Plate  on  the  Wednesday  produced  the 
smallest  field  in  the  history  of  tho  race.  A  dozen  years  ago  thirty 
horses  started  for  it,  but  now  the  field  was  reduced  to  five.  For 
the  first  four  years  the  stakes  had  amounted  to  more  than  4,000/.; 
in  1866  they  had  been  nearer  5,000/.;  but  on  the  late  occasion 
they  had  been  only  worth  2,235/.,  which  was  the  lowest  sum  to 
which  they  had  ever  dwindled.  This  amount  seems  smaller  still 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  4,727/.  of  the  Manchester  Whit- 
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suntide  Plate  for  two-year-olds,  which  had  been  won  by  Briar 
Root,  a  filly  that  had  since  then  ran  many  pounds  below  tirst- 
class  form.  Yet,  reduced  as  were  both  the  field  and  the  stakes,  in 
the  opiuion  of  some  good  judges  the  Middle  Park  Plate  was 
never  won  by  a  better  horse  than  the  winner  of  last  week. 
Odds  of  more  than  2  to  I  were  laid  on  Sir  F.  Johnstone's  Friar's 
Balsam,  a  colt  in  whom  Lord  Alington  also  has  a  share.  We 
have  often  noticed  his  breeding,  so  we  need  only  repeat  that, 
being  by  Hermit  out  of  Flower  of  Dorset,  by  Breadalbane  out  of 
Imperatrice  by  Orlando,  he  is  as  well  bred  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
racehorse  to  be.  Having  won  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot,  the 
Hurstbourne  Stakes  at  Stockbridge,  the  July  Stakes  at  New- 
market, and  the  Richmond  stakes  at  Goodwood,  where  he  also 
walked  over  for  the  Molecomb  Stakes,  he  had  every  claim  to 
be  made  a  strong  favourite,  although  he  was  to  meet  Lord 
Londonderry's  Hazlehatch,  who,  like  himself,  had  won  all  his 
races,  and  was  considered  by  some  competent  critics  a  better- 
looking  colt.  Lord  Calthorpe's  Seabreeze  bad  already  been  beaten 
twice  by  Friar's  Balsam,  yet  one  was  glad  to  see  her  in  the 
field  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  as  she  ranked  as  one  of  the 
best  two-year-old  fillies  of  the  year.  Sir  George  Arthur's  Brother 
to  Rosy  Morn,  recently  named  Rose  Window,  was  perhaps 
scarcely  worthy  of  his  opponents  already  noticed,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Douglas  Band's  Hamilton,  although  he 
may  be  capable  of  considerable  improvement.  There  were  no 
false  starts,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  off  the  favourite  made  the 
running.  The  field  kept  pretty  well  together  until  reaching  The 
Bushes,  and  then,  as  they  came  down  the  bill,  G.  Barrett 
let  Friar's  Balsam  take  a  clear  lead.  Half-way  down  the  hill 
Rose  Window  and  Marmiton  were  left  behind,  and  Hazlehatch 
and  Seabreeze  made  fruitless  efforts  to  catch  the  favourite. 
From  the  Abingdon  Mile  Bottom  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result,  and  Friar's  Balsam  won,  "  hands  down,"  by  a  length  and  a 
balf.  Hazlehatch  was  second,  a  couple  of  lengths  in  front  of  Sea- 
breeze. Friar's  Balsam  had  now  won  more  tban  7,000/.  in  stakes. 
His  owners  are  said  to  have  refused  10,000/.  for  him  after  he  won 
his  first  race,  and  he  has  become  au  exceptionally  strong  favourite 
for  the  Derby.  Before  the  race  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate  5  to  1 
could  have  been  obtained  against  him;  but  afterwards  he  went  up 
to  5  to  2,  which  was  taken  to  3,000/.  It  is  true  that  before  the 
last  two  Derbys  odds  have  been  laid  on  the  first  favourite,  but  in 
an  average  Derby  5  to  2  would  be  considered  a  short  price  for  a 
favourite  to  start  at,  and  we  are  now  seven  month;  from  the 
Derby,  with  the  whole  winter,  and  all  its  risks  for  horseflesh, 
before  us.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  Middle  Park 
Plate,  it  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the  first  and  second  in  the 
race  are  children  of  Hermit,  and  that  the  third  is  his  grandchild. 

In  one  of  the  races  that  followed  the  Middle  Park  Plate, 
Sir  W.  Throckmorton's  Annamite,  who  was  backed  for  the 
Cambridgeshire  at  20  to  1,  was  made  to  give  10  lbs.  to  Maxim, 
who  had  lost  all  the  four  races  for  which  he  had  run  this 
year.  Odds  were  laid  on  Annamite,  but  Maxim  made  the 
running,  and  won  by  three  lengths;  whereupon  Annamite  went 
down  to  100  to  1  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  The  last  horse  in 
the  race  just  described  was  Mr.  Douglas  Band's  Woodland, 
who  won  the  Electric  Stakes  of  1,843/.  at  Sandown  on  the 
same  day  that  the  same  owner's  filly,  Briar  Root,  won  the 
4,727/.  already  mentioned  at  Manchester.  Neither  of  these  horses 
had  won  a  race  since,  and  their  owner  did  indeed  seem  fortunate 
in  having  wou  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  in  one  day, 
with  a  couple  of  horses  which,  after  beating  the  winner  of  the 
Oaks  and  the  second  favourite  for  next  year's  Derby,  had  shown 
themselves  of  late  to  be  very  moderate.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
both  may  yet  return  to  their  June  form.  In  the  race  for  the 
Cambridgeshire  Trial  Plate,  over  the  Cambridgeshire  course,  fair 
handicap  horses  like  Oberon,  Candlemas,  and  Pythagoras  (the 
illustrious  foreign  traveller)  met  with  a  terrible  defeat  from  Mr. 
J.  Lowther's  four-year-old  filly  Sub  Rosa,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
five  successive  defeats  this  season,  was  handicapped  to  receive  from 
2  6t.  7  lbs.  to  3  st.  5  lbs.  from  each  of  them,  and  these  prodigious 
concessions  enabled  her  to  make  all  the  running  aud  to  win  by 
twenty  lengths,  although  10  to  1  had  been  laid  against  her. 

After  Rove  d'Or  had  won  the  Newmarket  Oaks  on  the  Thursday, 
critics  were  divided  in  opiuion  as  to  whether  she  had  run  leisurely 
and  won  without  effort,  or  whether  she  had  shown  that  sluggish- 
ness and  disinclination  to  racing  which  sometimes  comes  over 
horses  which  have  become  jaded  by  too  much  work.  The  Cham- 
pion Stakes  again  afforded  matter  for  controversy.  Bendigo  beat 
St.  Mirin,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  on  all  previous  public  form, 
for  they  were  carrying  even  weights.  But  in  descending  the  hill 
from  the  Bushes,  St.  Mirin  got  up  to  his  quarters,  and  kept  at 
them  very  determinedly  into  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  and  although 
Bendigo  won  easily  at  least  by  three  lengths,  Cannon  did  not 
persevere  with  St.  Mirin  when  he  felt  that  his  horse  was  beaten. 
In  the  Cambridgeshire,  Bendigo  .is  handicapped  to  give  St.  Mirin 
15  lbs.,  so  the  question  immediately  presented  itself,  whether  that 
weight  would  leave  St.  Mirin  or  Bendigo  with  the  advantage.  The 
Queen's  Plate  solved  an  interesting  problem.  In  the  Ascot  Stakes, 
Eurasian  (8  St.  6 lbs.)  had  beaten  Fxmoor  (8  st.  4  lbs.)  by  half  a 
length,  but  some  of  the  friends  of  the  latter  still  believed  him  to  1 
be  as  good  a  horse  as  the  former.  In  the  same  race,  Stone  Clink, 
tin'  winner  of  last  year's  Cesarewitcb,  had  been  fourth,  when 
giving  4  lbs.  to  the  winner  and  6  lbs.  to  the  second.  All  three 
were  now  to  meet  on  even  terms.  Eurasian  was  made  favourite 
at  1 1  to  8  ;  4  to  1  was  laid  against  both  Stone  Clink  and  Exmoor, 
and  Count  Canevaro's  Pythagoras,  "of  Continental  reputation," 


was  backed  at  half  a  point  more.  Stone  Clink  made  the  running, 
closely  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  field  in  a  pretty  compact  body, 
as  far  as  the  Turn  of  the  Lands — that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half — to  the  point  where  the  straight  course  Across  the  Flat 
turns  sharply  into  the  Cambridgeshire  course.  Here  Eurasian  and 
Pythagoras  came  up  on  either  side  of  Stone  Clink,  and  appeared 
to  hamper  her  movements.  Pythagoras,  who  had  gained  a  slight 
lead  at  the  Red  Post,  was  beaten  at  the  distance,  but  Eurasian 
clung  closely  to  Stone  Clink  over  the  whole  six  furlongs  of  the 
Criterion  course,  and  although  he  was  swerving  at  the  finish,  he 
just  won  by  a  head.  Pythagoras  was  a  bad  third,  and  E.vmoor 
took  no  part  in  the  struggle.  There  were  three  other  fine  finishes 
during  the  day,  including  a  dead  heat. 

The  meeting  ended,  as  it  had  begun,  on  a  wretched  day.  For 
the  Juvenile  Handicap  The  Mummer  was  made  a  strong  favourite 
in  preference  to  Harpagon,  who  had  won  more  than  2,000/.  in 
stakes,  but  both  of  them  were  beaten  by  a  gelding  called  Coriander, 
to  whom  the  favourite  was  giving  23  lbs.  Odds  were  laid  on 
Baron  de  Rothschild's  Her  Majesty  for  the  Prendergast  Stakes,  as 
it  was  understood  that  she  had  quite  recovered  from  the  indispo- 
sition under  which  she  was  said  to  have  been  suffering  at  the  First 
October  Meeting.  The  odds  appeared  in  jeopardy  at  one  period  of 
the  race,  but  the  favourite  won  easily  at  last  from  Disappointment 
and  Love  in  Idleness.  For  the  Great  Challenge  Stakes  the  winner 
of  the  St.  Leger  was  opposed  exclusively  by  two-year-olds,  nor 
were  they  of  the  most  brilliant  description.  Their  great  hope  lay 
in  the  probability  of  Kilwarlin's  misbehaviour  at  the  post.  As  it 
happened,  he  started  very  peaceably  and  on  good  terms  with  his 
four  oppouents,  and  he  won  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths.  "  Mr. 
Manton's  "  Eiridspord  won  the  Newmarket  Derby  very  easily  by 
half  a  dozen  lengths  from  Cabal  and  Devilshoof.  Lord  Lurgan 
got  the  best  of  a  match  with  Lord  Rodney.  On  the  whole  the 
last  day  was  rather  a  dull  one,  and,  on  account  of  the  rain,  many 
people  declined  to  leave  the  stand  to  watch  the  races  which  ended 
at  the  T.Y.O.  winning  post. 

The  Cesarewitcb  was  certainly  a  race  of  extraordinary  interest, 
aud  it  is  probable  that  the  Middle  Park  Plate  was  won  by  an 
exceptionally  good  two-year-old,  but  most  of  those  who  attended 
the  five  days'  racing  will  probably  agree  that  they  have  known 
more  lively  Second  October  Meetings. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

WHATEVER  may  be  his  degree  of  merit,  Mr.  Harry  Furniss 
belongs  in  kind  to  the  order  of  caricaturists.  The  business 
of  the  real  caricaturist  is  not  with  the  comic — with  the  invention 
of  funny  grimaces  and  incongruous  shapes.  He  does  not  neces- 
sarily take  the  enchantingly  ludicrous,  yet  realistic,  view  of  actual 
incidents  which  gives  Mr.  Keen's  work  the  quality  of  a  farce  by 
Labiche.  Nor  is  he  always  a  satirist,  like  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  whose 
method  of  treating  society  has  some  analogy  with  the  work  of 
Thackeray.  A  literary  parallel  to  caricature  would  be  better 
found  in  H.  Monnier's  conception  of  the  bourgeois  and  in  the 
many  cases  in  which  individual  characters  and  general  types  have 
been  worked  up  into  an  artificial  unity,  contemptible  or  fantastic 
according  to  the  dream  of  the  writer.  Perhaps  Don  Quixote  may 
be  counted  a  caricature  of  the  very  highest  sort,  though  the 
picture  serves  many  another  purpose.  Such  scope  and  seriousness, 
however,  appear  impossible  to  caricature  in  the  fine  arts.  But 
applied  to  them  even  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  signifies  an  art 
which  requires  an  imagination  akin  to  that  of  the  portrait-painter 
or  sculptor  in  the  heroic  or  monumental  styles.  Both  sorts  of 
artists  idealize  a  subject  and  freely  translate  everything  so  as 
to  record,  not  the  actual  external  man,  but  their  impression  of 
his  whole  appearance,  life,  and  character.  The  licenses  and  liber- 
ties of  both,  daring  and  incomprehensible  as  they  often  appear 
in  themselves,  become  legitimate,  and  even  poetical,  by  the  fervour 
and  singleness  of  the  point  of  view.  Both  prune  the  subject  of 
what  is  antagonistic  to  their  idea,  and  exaggerate  what  is  sym- 
pathetic in  it.  Above  all,  both  seek  to  confer  a  completeness  of 
type  on  their  subject.  One,  with  all  the  resources  of  the  art, 
would  impress  nobility  on  it,  and  a  serious  and  convincing  aspect 
of  truth  ;  the  other  is  content  to  wrap  it  in  the  fantastic,  risible, 
or  extravagant  by  means  of  a  mere  suggestion.  Thus  more  than 
might  be  supposed  of  the  difference  between  the  two  genres  lies 
in  the  comparative  slightness  and  insignificance  of  the  material 
means  which  are  imposed,  by  the  nature  of  his  task,  on  the  cari- 
caturist. But  the  caricaturist  is  bound  to  a  realistic  programme 
still  less  than  the  imaginative  painter,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this 
that  the  audacity  which  constitutes  half  of  his  genius  finds 
free  room  to  develop  itself.  Mr.  Furniss's  treatment  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  others  at 
his  exhibition  in  the  Gainsborough  Gallery  will  justify  us  more 
than  anything  else  in  placing  him  amidst  the  ranks  of  the 
pure  caricaturists  of  whom  Daumier  is  the  most  illustrious  ex- 
ample in  modern  times.  The  series  of  Parliamentary  Views 
from  Punch  best  shows  the  nature  of  Mr.  Furniss's  imagina- 
1  tion.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  independent  of  all  ordinary  tricks 
to  compel  recognition ;  that  he  relies  upon  no  accepted  conven- 
tions of  attitude  or  dross  (we  might  almost  say  of  feature),  so 
suro  is  he  of  informing'  his  work  with  the  very  life  and  spirit  of 
the  man  he  treats.  We  see  his  characters  submitted  to  the 
exigencies  of  every  sort  of  decorative  scheme  and  fantastic  vtise- 
ensccne  without  losing  their  persouality.    We  see  this  especially 
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in  such  drawings  as  "Question  Time— Ass-yvian  Edition'  (9), 
where  everything,  even  tho  members'  hair,  has  been  subjected  to  a 
quaint  unci  delightfully  archaic  system  of  decoration;  "Tho 
Meet  at  St.  Stephen's "  (76),  in  which  wo  seo  Mr.  Gladstone  m  a 
kilt  stepping  forth  a  mad  perfervid  Scot;  "Home  Rule  for 
Wales"  (295).  with  Mr.  Gladstone  enthroned  a  rapt  Hard,  and  Mr. 
Bnullaugh  withdrawn  and  shelved  like  some  monstrous  and 
fabulous  deity.  Somewhat  similar  are  "  A  Scotch  Night  "  (324), 
"  The  House  in  Utopia"  (316),  "At  the  Bar  of  the  House"  (23), 
and  "The  EH'ect  of  the  Franchise  Bill"  (19).  In  these  one 
should  note  the  daring  devices  witli  which  tho  artist  renders 
Mr.  Gladstone's  indefatigable  spirit,  whether  he  thunders  and 
persuades  amidst  the  debacle  of  law  and  order,  his  oye  one  awful 
dot,  or  whether  he  dances  in  Scotch  dress  with  surprising 
energy  and  ddsinvolture.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  towers  monumental 
and  superb,  or  spreads  himself  vast  and  smiling  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Perhaps  Mr.  Furniss's  technique,  his  executive  talent 
in  pen-and-ink  line-work,  may  be  studied  better  than  anywhere  in 
two  bold  designs  for  Punch's  Almanack  hung  over  the  fire- 
place. An  elegant  and  speaking  exaggeration  of  gesture  may  be 
seen  in  the  frontispiece  to  "  The  Incomplete  Angler,"  and  there 
is  much  that  is  good  in  the  series  entitled  "Designs  for  a  Comic 
Black9tone"  and  in  that  called  "  Essence  of  Parliament."  The 
drawings  of  "  Romps "  are  perhaps  less  characteristic  of  the 
artist.  A  few  serious  illustrations  to  stories  are  to  be  seen,  and 
one  or  two  isolated  drawings,  such  as  "  An  All-Night  Sitting" 
(400). 

"  The  Sunny  South  "  is  the  name  given  to  an  exhibition  now 
open  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  galleries.  It  consists  of  a  set  of 
water-colour  drawings  of  the  Riviera,  Lake  Leman,  and  Algiers, 
by  Mr.  George  Talbot.  Mr.  Talbot's  success  in  rendering  the 
effect  of  sunshine  is  hardly  sufficient  to  excuse  his  choice  of  so 
stale  and  pretentious  a  title.  He  seldom  searches  for  real  truth  of 
tone  or  any  subtlety  of  atmospheric  envelopment.  His  colour  is 
generally  bright,  but  arbitrary,  and  suggests  very  little  observation 
of  the  effect  of  light.  In  consequence  he  nearly  always  fails  to 
brin"  back  to  our  mind  any  recollection  of  the  general  aspect  of 
the  "South.  When  he  does  so,  as  in  the  exquisite  grey  little 
sketch,  "  Pine-trees  at  La  Plage.  Hyeres  "  (80),  his  success,  un- 
fortunately, serves  to  show  up  the  false  and  uninteresting  con- 
ventions upon  which  so  much  of  his  work  is  based.  "  In  the 
Arab  Quarters"  (71),  "The  Fountain  on  the  Quay "  (77),  and 
"  The  Negro  Singer  of  Algiers  "  (27),  we  have  specimens  of  a  sort 
of  subject  which  ha9  become  very  fashionable  lately.  Mr.  Talbot 
scarcely  hits  the  note  with  sufficient  justice  to  make  us  feel  the 
effect  of  the  white  walls  half  in  shadow,  half  in  sun.  Of  the 
large  pictures,  the  sunsets  64  and  67  are  by  far  the  truest  in 
effect. 


THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

SIR  J.  B.  LAWES'S  annual  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  is 
always  interesting ;  but  his  estimate  for  the  current  year  is 
exceptionally  so,  as  it  raises  some  questions  of  special  importance. 
Summarizing  his  paper,  without  following  the  order  in  which  he 
marshals  his  facts  and  reasoning,  we  find  that,  according  to  the 
yield  of  his  experimental  farm  at  Rothamsted,  the  average  pro- 
duction per  acre  of  the  United  Kingdom  this  year  is  about 
28|  bushels.  This  would  give  a  total  yield  of  somewhat  under 
Zh  millions  of  quarters.  Hitherto  2\  bushels  per  acre  have  been 
deducted  for  seed  ;  but  at  present  this  is  supposed  to  be  too  high, 
and  Sir  John  deducts  only  2  bushels  per  acre,  which  would  leave 
somewhat  less  than  8  millions  of  quarters  available  for  consump- 
tion. The  average  annual  consumption  per  head  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  usually  taken  to  be  5-65  bushels.  If 
this  be  correct,  the  requirement  for  the  harvest  year  would 
be  nearly  26^  millions  of  quarters.  Consequently  there  would 
need  to  be  imported,  or  to  be  taken  from  stocks  existing  in  the 
country  apart  from  the  year's  harvest,  about  18^  millions  of 
quarters.  But  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  finds  that  for  the  pa9t  two  years 
the  imports  have  been  very  considerably  less  than  the  estimated 
requirements  of  consumption.  For  example,  the  Agricultural 
Produce  Statistics  published  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  gave,  as 
the  result  of  inquiries  in  fourteen  thousand  parishes  in  Great 
Britain  and  many  in  Ireland,  an  average  yield  of  somewhat  less 
than  27  bushels  per  acre  for  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1886.  If  we  deduct  from  this  2%  bushels  per  acre 
for  seed,  it  leaves  only  7^  million  quarters  available  for  con- 
sumption. The  net  imports,  however,  for  the  harvest  year  ended 
with  August  last  amounted  to  only  17.^  million  quarters.  Con- 
sequently, the  home  production  and  the  imports  together  did 
not  greatly  exceed  24J  million  quarters;  but  on  the  assumption 
that  the  annual  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  is  5-65 
bushels,  the  amount  required  for  consumption  would  be  about 
26J  million  quarters.  Consequently,  the  estimated  requirements 
exceeded  the  actual  supply  afforded  by  home  production  and 
imports  by  about  2  million  quarters.  According  to  Messrs. 
Beerbohm  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  of  flour  reckoned  as  wheat 
in  warehouse  on  the  1st  July  in  the  present  year  was  slightly 
larger  than  the  quantity  twelve  months  previously,  and  the  ware- 
house quantity  appears  to  have  increased  up  to  the  end  of  August. 
The  result  of  all  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  that  the  stocks  in  ware- 
houses increased  during  the  agricultural  year  ended  with  August 
last;  that,  if  the  Agricultural  Produce  Statistics  are  correct,  the 


home  production  and  the  imports  together  wore,  nevertheless,  about 
2  millions  of  quarters  less  than  tho  estimated  requirements  of  con- 
sumption. It  is  true  that  Sir.!.  15.  Lawes  estimated  twelve  months 
ago  tho  crop  of  1886  at  an  average  of  about  29  bushels  per  acre  ; 
hut  oven  on  his  estimate  there  would  have  been  required  at 
least  1}  million  of  quarters  for  consumption  morn  than  have 
actually  been  imported.  Add  to  all  this  that  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  low  price  at  which  wheat  has  been  sold  for  somo 
years  past  has  caused  farmers  to  use  it  largely  in  feeding  stock. 
In  some  cases  tho  estimate  of  the  consumption  in  this  way  is 
somewhat  under  a  million  of  quarters;  in  others  it  is  as  high  as 
2  millions.  Whatever  it  may  amount  to,  however,  it  must  bo 
added  to  the  estimate  of  the  human  consumption,  and  it  goes  to 
show  that  the  imports  of  late  have  been  very  considerably  less 
than  the  estimated  requirements  of  consumption.  Bearing  all  this 
in  mind,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  imports  in  tho  current  year 
will  be  less  than  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  estimates;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  imports  in  September  were  smaller  than  those  in 
September  of  last  year. 

The  point  of  real  interest,  however,  in  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes's  figures 
and  argument  is  the  suggestion  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  falling  off.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the 
estimate  of  the  crop-yield  and  the  estimate  of  the  average  con- 
sumption per  head  of  the  population  can  be  relied  upon,  there 
must  be  some  falling  off.  But  can  we  depend  upon  those  esti- 
mates? Sir  J.  B.  Lawes's  estimate  is,  no  doubt,  of  value,  but  it 
does  not  pretend  to  anything  like  accuracy.  Even  if  we  assume 
that  the  experimental  farm  fairly  represents  the  systems  of  hus- 
bandry throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  the  proportion  borne  by  the  unmanured  fields,  the  farmyard 
manured  fields,  and  the  artificially  manured  fields  to  the  whole  is 
the  same  as  those  prevailing  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and, 
if  they  be  not,  then  the  average  struck  must  clearly  be  misleading. 
Further,  if  the  proportions  be  the  same,  the  farm  cannot  be  repre- 
sentative, either  as  regards  soil  or  climate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  find  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  stating  that,  while  the  highest  yield  on  his 
own  farm  was  under  40  bushels  per  acre,  over  57  bushels  per  acre 
were  grown  in  a  field  in  an  immediately  adjoining  parish.  A  few 
differences  such  as  this  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
general  average.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  Agricultural  Produce 
Statistics  are  more  trustworthy,  but  even  they  are  collected  only 
in  some  of  the  parishes  of  England  and  Ireland,  and,  therefore, 
can  be  but  approximately  correct,  even  if  we  assume  that  the 
returns  made  are  in  every  case  fully  to  be  depended  upon.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  estimates  of  crop,  whether 
they  be  framed  by  authorities  like  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  on  the  results 
of  their  own  experiments,  or  whether  they  be  based  upon  Govern- 
ment returns,  are  only  approximately  correct,  and  necessarily 
depart  from  the  truth  very  widely.  As  to  the  estimate  of  con- 
sumption, in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  must  be  more  completely 
guesswork.  There  are  no  means  that  we  know  of  by  which  we 
can  arrive  at  even  an  approximately  correct  estimate  of  the  annual 
average  consumption  per  head.  If,  indeed,  we  knew  with  cer- 
tainty the  total  supply,  whether  home  or  foreign,  and  if  further 
we  knew  the  quantity  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  agricultural 
year,  we  could  easily  determine  the  average  consumption  per 
head  of  the  population ;  but  we  do  not  know  the  total  supply. 
We  have  just  been  pointing  out  that  the  estimates  of  crop-yield 
necessarily  deviate  from  the  truth  very  widely,  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  stocks  in  warehouses  can  only  be  guessed  at.  The 
Government  does  not  undertake  to  get  returns  of  warehoused 
stocks,  and,  although  the  Messrs.  Beerbohm  and  other  authorities 
take  much  pains  doubtless  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  those 
stocks,  their  conclusions  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  only 
approximately  correct.  Every  miller  and  dealer  throughout  the 
country  holds  a  stock,  large  or  small,  and  no  amount  of  private 
enterprise  can  ascertain  the  total  quantity.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  official  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  stocks 
on  hand  ;  and  it  is  still  more  desirable  that  the  present  measures 
adopted  for  ascertaining  the  home  crop  should  be  perfected.  In 
the  meantime  we  can  only  point  out  in  how  many  ways  estimates 
must  necessarily  depart  from  the  actual  truth. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  as  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  points  out,  that, 
if  we  take  the  eleven  years  ended  with  August  last,  and  adopt  his 
estimate  of  crops,  and  also  his  estimate  of  5*65  bushels  per  head  of 
the  population  as  the  average  consumption,  the  requirements  for 
consumption  almost  exactly  agree  with  the  supply  afforded  by 
the  home  crop  and  the  imports  together.  This  is  unquestionably 
remarkable,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  there  must  have  been 
either  some  falling  oil' in  the  rate  of  consumption  during  the  past 
two  years,  or  else  that  some  remarkable  mistake  must  have 
been  made  in  the  estimate  of  the  home  crop  or  in  the  estimate 
of  the  warehoused  stocks.  If  the  rate  of  consumption  per  head 
of  the  population  has  fallen  off  it  would  be  natural  to  assume 
that  increased  consumption  must  have  taken  place  elsewhere. 
Either  other  kinds  of  grain  must  have  been  more  largely  con- 
sumed, or  potatoes,  or  rice,  or  animal  food.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes, 
however,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  records  neither  of 
the  home  production  nor  of  the  imports  of  animal  foods  afford 
evidence  of  any  material  increase  in  the  consumption  per  head 
of  such  foods.  In  rice  and  potatoes  the  decline  in  imports  is 
very  marked,  and  he  does  not  think  it  probable  that  the 
amount  of  maize  flour  used  has  at  all  materially  affected  the 
consumption  of  wheat.  If,  then,  the  consumption  of  wheat  has 
declined,  either  the  total  consumption  of  the  population  must 
have  fallen  off',  or  the  decline  in  wheat  must  have  been  com- 
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pensated  for  by  the  greater  consumption  of  articles  produced  at 
home.  So  far  as  potatoes  are  concerned,  there  is  a  decline  in 
area,  in  produce  per  acre,  and  in  aggregate  produce  both  in  1S85 
and  1SS6,  compared  with  1SS4  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  market  gardening 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  area 
of  allotment  gardens.  Sir  John's  final  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  to  the  increase  in  the  two  directions  just  pointed 
out  that  must  be  attributed  the  falling  oiF  in  the  consumption  of 
wheat.  The  question  here  raised  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
from  every  point  of  view.  We  trust  that  further  efforts  will  be 
made  to  ascertain,  with  as  near  as  possible  an  approach  to  accuracy, 
whether,  in  fact,  the  consumption  per  head  of  the  population 
of  wheat  has  or  has  not  declined.  If  it  has,  it  would  undoubtedly 
go  far  to  reinforce  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  the  trade 
depression  has  given  a  check  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible,  as  Sir 
J.  B.  Lawes  suggests,  that  the  extension  of  garden  allotments 
particularly  may  have  enabled  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population  to  raise  for  itself  a  portion  of  its  food,  and  mny 
thereby  have  lessened  the  demand  for  wheat,  and  thus  made  it 
possible  for  a  decrease  to  occur  in  the  imports  of  wheat  at  the 
same  time  that  the  area  under  wheat  is  declining  without  any 
falling  oil'  in  the  general  prosperity.  We  are  ourselves,  however, 
inclined  to  doubt  the  reality  of  a  change  so  great  and  so  sudden. 
Wheat  has  been  the  staple  food  of  our  population  for  so  long  a 
time  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  a  considerable  falling  oil'  in  its 
consumption  should  occur  all  at  once.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  points 
out,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  that  the  estimated  supply  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  estimated  requirements,  if  we  take  the  whole 
period  of  the  last  eleven  years.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  years 
that  the  requirements  greatly  exceed  the  supply  partly  ascertained 
and  partly  estimated.  The  probability  is  much  greater  that  there 
should  be  some  extraordinary  error  in  the  estimates  than  that  a 
people  should  make  such  a  great  change  in  its  diet  so  suddenly. 
And  our  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  change  are  strengthened 
by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes's  estimate  of  the  crop  of  this  year.  For 
example,  his  estimate  is  an  average  production  of  28$  bushels 
per  acre  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Barely,  that 
is,  the  crop  of  the  present  year  exceeds  an  average  crop  of 
28  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  autumn  was  wet, 
and  that  the  crop,  therefore,  suffered  from  drainage.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  spring  was  exceedingly  cold  and  dry,  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  summer  was  exceedingly  dry.  The  crop,  there- 
fore, at  one  season  sulfered  from  too  much  rain,  and  on  the  lighter 
soils  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  suffered  from  too  little 
rain.  Yet  that  a  summer  so  hot  should  give  us  a  crop  but  barely 
in  excess  of  an  average  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  little  disappoint- 
ing. We  are  inclined  to  think,  then,  that  the  home  harvests  of 
recent  years  have  been  considerably  better  than  the  estimates ; 
that  in  consequence  the  stocks  on  hand  all  over  the  country  have 
largely  accumulated,  and  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
current  estimates  ;  and  that  it  is  because  of  this  large  accumula- 
tion of  stocks  that  the  imports  have  not  come  up  to  the  estimated 
requirements  within  the  past  two  years. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

COMPARATIVELY  few  people  came  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concert  last  Saturday.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  at  least 
of  the  usual  audience  attended  Josef  Ilofmann's  recital.  They  had 
need  any  way  of  an  equally  good  excuse,  as  the  programme, 
although  it  certainly  promised  little  in  the  way  of  novelty,  con- 
tained more  than  one  masterpiece  of  instrumental  music.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  so  varied  in 
treatment,  so  homogeneous  in  idea,  and  so  concise  in  expression, 
can  ever  become  stale  or  will  ever  cease  to  draw  crowds  when 
performed  as  it  is  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  As  for  Wagner's 
Overture  to  The.  Flying  Dutchman, it  belongs  to  a  common  ground, 
in  his  achievement  on  which  those  of  almost  any  musical  faith 
and  principles  can  meet  without  quarrelling.  At  the  end  of  the 
programme  stood  a  Suite  de.  Ballet,  by  Mr.  Goring  Thomas,  which 
has  never  been  heard  before,  so  that  those  whose  interest  lies  in 
contemporary  effort  found  at  least  some  provision  made  for  their 
taste. 

Magnificently  bold  and  full  of  rich  sonorous  effects,  Wagner's 
Overture  can  very  well  afford  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  concert 
programme  and  be  heard  out  of  connexion  with  the  opera  which 
it  prefaces.  No  far-fetched  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  no  obscuro 
intellectual  significations,  fatigue  those  who  believe  in  melody  and 
the  expression  of  some  general  sentiment  by  beautiful  means. 
The  appropriate  and  picturesque  descriptiveness  of  the  Overture 
never  descends  into  the  ugliness,  confusion,  or  wearisome  reitera- 
tion which  make  so  much  of  Wagner's  work  unpalatable  to  all 
but  thoroughgoing  enthusiasts.  An  intelligent  and  lucid  inter- 
pretation added  to  the  charm  of  the  performance  on  Saturday. 
The  fiery  uprushings  of  the  stormy  opening  were  admirably  clear 
and  resonant.  Senta's  Song,  which  for  a  moment  stills  the  tumult, 
was  linely  played  on  the  6trange,  pathetic  voice  of  the  Fnglish 
horn,  the  romantic  melody  of  the  Sailors'  Chorus  proved  very 
effective,  and  the  climax  was  rendered  with  stirring  vigour.  Mr. 
Manns's  orchestra  interpreted  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  C  Minor 


with  more  success  than  on  the  last  occasion.  To  those  who  con- 
sider the  first  movement  as  the  most  characteristic  and  the  finale 
as  the  top  and  crown  of  the  work,  the  performance  must  indeed 
have  appeared  nearly  perfect.  We  have  spoken  before  this  of  the 
steadiness  and  ensemble  necessary  in  rendering  the  stern  concise- 
ness of  the  opening  "  Allegro."  A  good  attack  is  most  especially 
requisite,  and  this  quality  was  duly  manifest  in  the  prompt  and 
firm  entry  of  the  abrupt  fragmentary  phrases  of  the  movement. 
In  passages  of  more  continuous  flow,  such  as  the  upward  flight 
leading  to  the  magical  entry  of  the  horn  iu  the  major  and  the 
high  quaver  figures  of  the  second  subject,  the  due  effect  was  no 
less  intelligently  rendered.  Compared  at  least  with  the  "  Allegro," 
the  "  Andante "  lacked  refinement.  Nuanced  with  scarcely 
enough  subtlety,  it  produced  a  somewhat  disjointed  effect,  as  if  its 
beauties  had  been  strung  like  beads  upon  a  string  rather  than 
swept  along  in  an  uninterrupted  tide  of  progress.  A  want  of 
delicacy  was  occasionally  evident  in  the  softer  passages  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  echo-like  additions  to  the  first  motif.  The 
"  Scherzo  "  might  have  been  with  advantage  a  little  more  veiled 
and  mysterious  at  the  beginning,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  phrase 
on  the  horns  knocked  out  with  more  decision  and  menace.  The 
"  Trio  "  was  well  and  clearly  emphasized,  and  the  fanfare  of  the 
"Finale"  entered  with  an  overwhelming  effect.  Indeed,  one 
seldom  hears  a  more  robust  performance  of  the  last  movement,  or 
one  in  which  its  variety  of  melody  is  more  artistically  welded 
together  as  a  whole. 

Good  concertos  for  the  violin  are  not  so  very  numerous  that  we 
can  afford  to  despise  the  compositions  of  Vieuxtemps,  although 
they  may  not  quite  reach  the  highest  levels  of  art.  That  in 
D  minor,  No.  4,  begins  with  a  mild  and  negative  "  Andante " 
leading  to  a  somewhat  unnoticeable  "  Moderato."  A  hymnlilce 
"  Adagio  "  of  considerable  beauty  follows,  and  gives  great  oppor- 
tunity to  the  violin,  which  is  exquisitely  linked  at  times  with  the 
horn,  at  others  winds  about  in  graceful  figures  round  the  orchestra, 
and  then  contrasts  effectively  with  the  harp.  As  far  as  sentiment 
was  concerned,  little  fault  could  be  found  with  Mr.  Waldemar 
Meyer's  playing,  though  his  tone  appeared  poor  and  thin.  He  was 
not  always  steady  or  sure  enough  in  the  difficult  melody  of  the 
"  Scherzo  " ;  but  he  improved  in  the  "  Trio,"  which  comes  in  charm- 
ingly at  the  outset  with  the  joyousness  of  a  hunting  fanfare.  Mr. 
Meyer's  execution  of  the  energetic  "  Finale  "  was  wanting  in 
breadth  and  vigour.  His  tone  appeared  still  less  pleasing  when  he 
played  alone,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  its  harsher  qualities 
especially  came  out  in  such  a  piece  as  Nocturne  (Chopin-Sarasate). 
Mr.  Barton  M'  Guckin  gave  the  tenor  song  "  Where  Sets  the 
Sun  "  from  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Story  of  Sayid  with  good  taste  and 
sufficient  style,  but  with  hardly  enough  force.  He  displayed 
more  power  afterwards  in  his  artistic  treatment  of  "  Lohengrin's 
Farewell." 

The  concert  came  to  an  end  with  a  first  performance  of  Mr. 
Goring  Thomas's  Suite  de  Ballet,  consisting  of  three  movements, 
all  in  quick  time.  Some  of  the  tunes  are  pretty,  in  spite  of  a 
reiteration  of  jerky  figures  without  much  meaning.  The  second 
movement  is  too  long,  and  a  somewhat  noisy  instrumentation 
prevails  everywhere.  Blasts  and  bangs  of  all  kinds  rather  startle 
than  please.  Surprises  on  the  cymbals  constantly  produce  the 
effect  of  a  tea-tray  dropped  in  the  orchestra,  and  some  unnecessary 
pathos  on  the  trombones  reminds  one  of  a  stout  and  clumsy  person 
overcome  by  emotion. 


BIRD  OF  PARADISE  MANTLES. 

THE  American  papers  which  have  reached  us  this  week  regale 
their  readers  with  an  account  of  a  mantle  which  a  certain 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackay,  well  known  for  her  wealth,  has  determined 
to  indulge  in.  The  language  of  the  New  York  contemporary 
which  gives  the  fullest  account  of  this  mantle  is  extremely 
luscious,  and  we  search  it  in  vain  for  any  expression  of  dis- 
approval. "It  will  be  uniaue,  and  a  monument  of  the  destruction 
of  life,"  as  though  that,  in  itself,  were  a  very  noble  aim  indeed. 
"  It  is  to  be  made  of  the  breasts  of  birds  of  paradise,"  and  "  about 
five  hundred  birds  will  be  necessary."  It  will  be  "  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  mantles  in  the  world,"  and  "  two  skilful  marksmen 
are  now  in  New  Guinea  engaged"  in  exterminating  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  exquisite  creatures  in  the  world  to  satisfy  one 
woman's  vanity.  We  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  story.  We  hope  that  Mrs.  Mackay  will  lose  no  time  in 
smashing  and  pulverizing  it  with  her  indignant  denial.  But  we 
are  bound  to  recollect  that  Mrs.  Mackay  has  before  now  sought 
publicity  by  the  lavish  ostentation  of  her  wealth.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  as  to  have  passed  out  of  our  memories  that  she  scan- 
dalized Paris  and  the  world  by  her  outrageous  conduct  to 
M.  Meissonier,  and,  like  a  vulgar  Cleopatra,  vindicated  her  right 
to  destroy  any  object  that  her  money  had  made  her  mistress 
of,  even  though  it  were  a  masterpiece  by  the  first  of  modern 
painters.  This  is  matter  of  history.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  same  personage  should  wish  to  attract  attention  again, 
and  this  time  by  destroying  the  whole  race  of  one  species  of  bird 
of  paradise.  Mrs.  Mackay  appears  to  thirst  for  advertisement. 
We  offer  it  to  her  to  the  fullest  of  our  powers.  We  hope  that 
every  one  of  our  readers,  and  especially  our  American  readers, 
will'note  that  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackay  "is  going  to  have  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  mantles  in  the  world.  It  will  bo  unique,  and  a 
monument  of  the  destruction  of  life." 

The  journalist  who  describes  this  act  of  vulgar  cruelty  states 
that  the  mantle  will  bo  made  of  tho  breasts  of  birds  of  paradise, 
and  will  bo  "  deep  seal-brown  in  colour.''  This  scarcely  describes 
any  of  the  well-known  species,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  tho  J'araditea 
rubra,  tho  abdomen  of  which  is  a  warm  ruby  brown,  lading  to- 
wards the  tail  into  a  paler  tint ;  this  may  ba  what  tho  Now  York 
journalist  means  by  "  shading  off  below  to  a  pinky  terra-cotta." 
If  it  be  the  red  bird  of  paradise  that  Mrs.  Mackay  is  sacrificing  to 
her  vanity,  she  is  doing  her  best  to  deprive  the  world  of  one  of  its 
rarest  and  most  exquisite  inmates.  Each  of  the  Paradecc  has 
some  oddity  which  distinguishes  it  from  its  brethren.  Apoda 
.-\\  ims  through  the  air,  almost  concealed  beneath  a  fountain  of 
pale  golden  plumes,  that  arch  far  beyond  its  wings  and  tail ; 
regia  sports  two  emerald  disks,  set  at  the  extremities  of  two  long 
and  nearly  invisible  shafts,  that  start  from  its  wing-coverts ; 
gularis  boasts  the  iridescent  splendour  of  an  incomparable  tail ; 
from  the  shoulders  of  superba  there  rises  a  vast  double  crest  of 
violet  scapulars,  in  which  the  shifting  light  takes  green  and  black 
reflections.  But,  though  rubra  has  none  of  these  attractions,  it 
boasts  a  cap  of  velvety  green,  a  gorget  of  intense  fiery  yellow, 
and  a  full  plumose  train  of  the  colour  of  a  carbuncle,  from  which 
two  long  streamers  of  jet  black  depend,  and  wave  loosely  in  the 
■wind.  Such  would  appear  to  be  the  exceedingly  rare  bird  for 
•whom  Mrs.  Mackay's  pitiless  sharpshooters  are  waiting  with  their 
fowling-pieces  under  the  teak  trees  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to  find  their  full  tale  of  five 
hundred.  But  they  are  handsomely  paid;  they  have  plenty  of 
time  ;  they  will  wait  until  the  Red  Bird  of  Paradise  is  exter- 
minated. "  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackay  is  going  to  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mantles  in  the  world." 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackay  should  serve  as  the  Mr.  Wynants  of  the 
Selborne  Society.  Her  mantle  ought  to  be  a  memorable  garment 
in  the  history  of  civilization.  The  dullest,  the  least  sensitive  of 
ladies  can  see  that  such  ostentation  as  is  here  described  is 
under-bred  and  offensive.  The  women  who  go  to  balls  with 
robins  and  swallows  on  their  dresses  may  think  that  one  or 
two  swallows  or  robins  will  make  no  difference.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  world's 
fauna  to  gratify  the  barbarous  folly  of  one  rich  lady,  the  silliest 
and  most  thoughtless  must  be  arrested.  We  believe  that  this 
typical  instance  of  selhsh  destruction  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
awaken  the  feminine  conscience.  The  recent  meeting  of  ladies  in 
Bond  Street,  and  their  resolution  that  the  plumage  of  small  birds 
shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  fashionable  trimming  for  robes 
and  bonnets,  will  effect  much ;  but  the  Selborne  Society  and 
its  American  rival,  the  Audubon  Society,  must  not  let  the  grass 
grow  under  their  feet.  It  is  high  time  that  women  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  they  are  no  longer  savages,  and  that  the 
age  for  adorning  themselves  with  pieces  of  osprey  and  pelican  has 
passed  away.  It  ought  to  be  considered  as  vulgar  to  wear  rare 
birds  on  the  dress  as  it  would  be  to  smear  the  face  with  ochre  and 
wear  a  nose-ring.  We  believe  that  public  feeling  is  rapidly  moving 
in  a  healthy  direction  in  this  matter,  and  by  the  time  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Mackay's  mantle  is  finished  we  hope  to  hear  that  no  one 
will  speak  to  her  while  she  wears  it. 


CURRIES. 

EVERYBODY  who  has  sixpence,  who  likes  curry,  and  who 
can  get  it  (the  pamphlet,  not  the  curry),  should  invest  in  a 
little  pamphlet  by  "  Daniel  Santiagoe,  Son  of  Francis  Daniel, 
Butler  and  Fiddler,  of  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  the  Ceylon  Court, 
Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition,  Liverpool."  It  is  written  in  delightful 
pigeon-English  (or  whatever  ottier  bird  may  be  more  appropriate 
to  Ceylon's  isle),  is  quite  unpretentious,  avows  the  author's  very 
legitimate  and  indeed  laudable  desire  to  "  make  a  small  fortune ;' 
by  its  sale,  and  contains  admirable  receipts.  Mr.  Sautiagoe  is 
much  less  cynical  than  the  apocryphal  Mrs.  Glasse.  He  says,  after 
recommending  the  more  excellent  way  of  the  curry  stone,  "  The 
best  and  easy  way  is  to  buy  from  your  respected  grocers,  which, 
I  should  say,  ought  to  be  of  two  colours — one  is  brown,  and  the 
other  is  yellow,  and  the  red  is  cayenne  pepper  (if  required,  hot 
curries)."  He  is  a  little  plaintive  about  Mulligatawny.  "  Why 
English  people  always  spell  this  word  wrong  ?  Everybody  knows 
this — Mollagoo,  '  pepper ' ;  Tanneij,  water."  So  the  reformers 
who  call  it  "  mxAWgAt.unny  "  are  just  as  bad  as  we  devotees  of 
inumpsimus  and  mulligatawny  ourselves.  We  note  with  special 
pleasure  a  receipt  for  "  Chicken  Moley " — evidently  the  same 
genus  as  that  "  mollet "  which  puzzled  Mrs.  Clarke.  And  all  the 
prescriptions  are  interesting.  "  Maldive  fish  "  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  Bombay  Duck  in  these  southern  regions,  and  the  number 
of  vegetable  curries  is  particularly  noteworthy.  Nobody  need 
think,  from  the  specimens  we  have  given,  that  Mr.  Santiagoe  is 
unintelligible.  His  English  may  be  "  pigeon,"  but  it  is  a  much 
more  easily  digestible  tongue  than  the  high  and  mighty  gobble- 
gobble  of  some  of  our  own  professors  of  style  and  matter.  The 
book  has  a  pleasant  little  preface  from  Mr.  Egmont  Hake,  and  only 
wants  a  publisher's  name  to  it. 


RE  VIEWS. 


MARTIN  LUTHER.* 

WE  are  not  so  convincod  as  Dr.  J layno  himself  evidently  is 
t  hat  there  was  a  pressing  call  for  a  new  Life  of  Luther 
from  an  English  pen.  If  his  book  had  appeared  in  1883,  during 
the  Luther  festival,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  "  seasonable  " 
from  tho  bookselling  and  tins  circulating  library  points  of  view.  Its 
whole  tone  is  that  of  a  panegyric  oration  at  a  centenary  banquet. 
Dr.  Bayno  fondly  imagines  that  ho  is  a  critic  ;  he  has  tho  rash- 
ness to  suggest  that  his  book  occupies  a  middle  position  between 
Dr.  Newman's  Apologia  and  Mr.  John  Morley's  Voltaire.  Those- 
two  works,  he  says,  "  are  personal  histories  " ;  and  they  also  show 
respectively  how  "  puissantly  Atheism  and  Romanism  exalt  their 
horns."  His  work  is  also  a  personal  history ;  it  shows  us  some- 
thing of  Luther,  and  much  of  Dr.  Bayne.  In  its  latter  aspect  it 
stands,  as  he  thinks,  upon  the  only  reasonable  via  media,  and  "  re- 
states the  case  of  those  religionists  who  courteously  but  firmly 
Pkotest  " — the  capitals  are  his  own — "  against  illusion  on  the  one 
hand  and  unbelief  on  the  other." 

If  these  two  big  volumes  were  meant  to  be  read  as  "  a  Protest," 
it  was  absurd  to  call  them  "  a  Life."  Or,  at  least,  if  they  were  to 
serve  at  once  as  a  Life  and  a  Protest,  they  ought  to  have  taken 
the  shape  of  a  critical  examination  of  the  assailants  of  Luther's 
character,  doctrine,  and  work.  As  Professor  Beyschlag  said  a 
month  ago,  at  the  formation  of  the  new  Evangelische  Bund,  a 
critical  but  popular  answer  to  the  continuous  and  systematic 
"  Herabwurdigung  Luthers "  is  a  pressing  need  of  the  time  in 
Germany.  A  translation  of  Dr.  Bayne's  book  would  hardly  meet 
the  difficulty.  His  appearances  as  a  casuist  are  disastrous.  He 
undertakes  an  apology  for  two  of  the  most  difficult  points  in 
Luther's  career — the  notorious  Pecca  fortiler  and  the  bigamy  of 
Philip  of  Hesse.  After  a  laboured  attempt  to  find  a  new  and 
innocent  exegesis  of  the  former,  he  seems  to  become  doubtful  of 
his  own  success,  and  actually  closes  his  defence  with  the  sugges- 
tion, made  "  somewhat  doubtfully,"  that  the  letter  containing  the 
passage  has  "  the  look  rather  of  a  clever  imitation  than  of  an 
original."  But  who  could  have  forged  it  ?  The  Antinomian 
Agricola,  when  he  charged  Luther  with  being  the  real  progenitor 
of  his  disciple's  doctrine  ?  We  wonder,  while  Dr.  Bayne  was  on 
his  wild  path  of  conjecture,  that  he  did  not  go  back  to  the 
orthodox  Staupitz,  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Augustines,  the  first 
director  of  Luther's  conscience,  whom  to  the  end  he  called  "  my 
true  father  in  Christ."  Dr.  Bayne's  apology  for  the  Elector's 
bigamy  and  for  Luther's  part  in  it  seems  to  us  to  be  as  feeble  as  it 
is  shameless. 

We  shall  give  a  fair  view  of  the  general  character  of  Dr. 
Bayne's  Luther  if  we  describe  it  as  an  uncritical  expansion  of 
Carlyle's  estimate  in  his  Heroes  and  Hero-worship.  It  is  possible 
that  Dr.  Bayne  has  taken  a  wider  survey  of  Luther-literature  than 
was  open  at  the  time  to  Carlyle,  although  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  he  has  done  so.  He  shows  no  acquaintance  with  the  im- 
mense mass  of  such  literature  which  has  poured  from  the 
German  press,  saving  "  the  larger  work  of  Kostlin,"  to  which  he 
says  he  is  indebted.  But  it  is  always  difficult  to  track  Dr.  Bayne 
as  a  debtor,  because  he  keeps  his  accounts  so  loosely.  A  book  of 
such  great  pretensions  ought  to  have  been  very  exact  in  its  re- 
ference to  authorities,  but  his  citations  are  very  sparse  and  un- 
satisfactory. How  is  a  student  to  verify  such  a  citation  as 
"  Walch  XV. "  ?  There  are  twenty-four  volumes  in  Walch's 
edition  of  D.  Martin  Luther's  sdmmtliche  Schri fieri.  "  Theil  XV." 
of  this  huge  collection  contains  2,833  numbered  columns,  and  has 
an  "  Anhang "  of  269  columns.  Then  we  have  such  references 
as  "  De  Wette  157,  De  Wette  162,"  with  no  indication  of  the 
volume.  "  Maimbourg,  in  Seckendorf,"  "  Mathesius,"  "  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,"  by  J.  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  "Karl  Zimmermann, 
vol.  iv.,"  are  equally  useless.  The  worst  of  all,  however,  is 
"Ranke."  So  vague  a  reference  gives  the  bewildered  student 
no  indication  whither  in  the  encyclopaedical  series  of  the  great 
historian's  works  he  is  to  turn.  Dr.  Bayne  may  think  that  he  is 
sufficiently  helped  by  sending  him  to  "  Ranke  and  Roscoe,"  as 
if  these  two  very  different  men  wrote  in  common  like  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  or  Besant  and  Rice. 

Dr.  von  Dbllinger  said  many  years  ago  that  if  any  one  wants  to 
know  Luther,  he  must  study  his  letters.  He  was  a  man  who  hid 
nothing,  and  who  did  not  care  to  hide  anything.  There  are 
thousands  of  his  letters  extant  in  Latin  and  German,  and  all 
the  Latin  ones  have  been  translated  into  Germau  in  Walch's 
ponderous  volumes.  They  show,  or  in  them  Luther  frankly  and 
aggressively  shows,  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  faults,  his  strength 
and  his  weakness.  How  is  it  that  Dr.  Bayne  never  cites  any  of 
these  letters  except  those  which  have  done  duty  again  and  again 
for  foregoing  biographers  ?  If  the  reader  finds  a  letter  of  Luther 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bayne,  and  then  looks  for  the  same  letter  in 
D'Aubigne,  or  Michelet,  or  Kostlin,  we  can  promise  him  that  he 
will  meet  it  again  in  one  or  the  other.  In  the  "  Book  "  called 
The  Wartburg,  for  instance,  how  is  it  that  he  only  uses  such 
letters  of  Luther  from  the  fortress  as  his  predecessors  had  already 
used,  when  there  was  such  a  heap  ready  to  his  use  ?  The  wrong 
dating  which  he  gives  to  the  first  of  these  letters  suggests  that  he 
has  been  content  to  borrow  from  others,  and  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  original.    Dr.  Bayne  says  that  this  letter  to 
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Melnnchthon  "  is  dated  the  12th  of  May."  If  he  had  looked,  ns  a 
critic  or  historian  would,  at  Luther's  own  letters,  he  would  hive 
noticed  the  singularity  of  the  dating.  This  particular  letter  has  no 
such  date  as  "  the  [2th  of  May  " ;  it  is  dated  "  Sunday  E.vaudi,  in 
the  Land  of  the  Birds."  Other  letters  of  Luther  at  this  period  have 
similar  dates,  as  "  The  eve  of  St.  Francis,"  "All  Saints  Day,"  "  The 
day  after  St.  Leonard,"  "  The  Assumption  of  Mary,"  "  Wednesday 
after  E.tnudi,"  "  The  holy  Pope  Marcellus,  the  Martyr." 

Dr.  Bayne's  affectations  and  mannerisms  are  peculiarly  irritating. 
The  work  is  divided  into  "  Books,"  and  these  are  subdivided  into 
"  Chapters,"  and  almost  every  book  and  chapter  is  provided  with 
a  fantastic  tide.  We  have  "Margaret's  Little  Boy,"  "An  Up- 
setting Doctor,"  "  John  Frog's  Dinner,"  "  Distinguished  Corre- 
spondents," "  Among  the  Birds,"  "  Rebuking  a  Cardinal," 
"Miinzer  goes  Down,"  "Katie,"  "The  Ethics  of  Marriage," 
"  Bores,"  "  Pope  Clement  and  Pope  Luther,"  "  The  "Wittenberg 
Pope,"  "  Charles  and  Clement  Making  it  Up,"  "  Coburg,  Crows, 
and  Theologians."  Dr.  Bayne  alternates  in  the  aping  of  Carlyle 
and  G.  P.  R.  James.  Sometimes  he  opens  his  chapters  after  the 
picturesque  manner  of  the  latter,  while  he  puts  imaginary  speeches 
into  the  mouths  of  historical  characters  and  labels  them  with 
epithets,  after  the  manner  of  the  former.  We  find  "  honest 
Spalatin,"  "  devout  and  dainty  Staupitz,"  "  the  good  Archbishop 
of  Treves,"  "  the  bland  and  pompous  Albert,"  "  the  smirking  satis- 
faction of  Glapio,"  and  "  the  beaming  approval  of  Aleandro."  In  a 
contrast  which  he  draws  between  Carlstadt  and  Miinzer  he  assumes, 
after  Carlyle's  pattern,  to  speak  in  the  person  of  Carlstadt.  After 
saying  that  "Carlstadt  possessed  mother-wit  enough  to  shirk  enrol- 
ment among  Miinzer's  grenadiers,"  he  adds,  "  Smashing  of  images, 
dreaming  of  dreams,  uttering  of  Divine  voice,  These  to  any  extent ; 
but  at  armed  insurrection,  with  a  view  to  starting  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  seizure  of  property,  we  draw  the  line."  His  "  Book  XI. : 
The  Peasants'  War,"  is  a  hurried  and  inaccurate  compilation.  He 
theoretically  blackens  everybody  who  came  into  contact  with 
Luther  at  that  epoch  in  order  to  heighten  the  brilliant  singularity 
of  his  hero.  He  has  evidently  not  read  Zimmermaun's  critical 
and  tolerant  account  of  Miinzer.  Instead  of  Pfeiffer,  whom  he 
calls  "  Miinzer's  like-minded  lieutenant,"  being  blindly  led  by 
Miinzer,  the  far  more  keeusighted  Miinzer  gave  himself  up  to  be 
led  by  the  coarse  Pleiffer.  The  relation  between  the  two  men — 
the  one  a  mystical  student  of  Tauler,  Su30,  and  the  Abbot  , 
Joachim,  and  the  other  a  hard  materialist  revolutionist — reminds 
us  of  the  half-pathetic  and  half-ironical  apology  of  Ledru  Rollin, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  follow  these  fellows,  because  I  am  their  leader !  " 
To  what  authority  does  Dr.  Bayne  own  his  deliberate  statements 
that  "  Miinzer  died  a  Roman  Catholic,"  and  that  "  the  religion  of 
his  boyhood  returned  when  he  was  on  the  scaffold,"  and  that 
"  Miinzer  made  a  bad  end."  He  has  probably  been  misled  by 
uncritically  accepting  somebody  else's  acceptance  of  Melanchthon's 
account  in  his  "  Die  Historie  von  Thome  Miintzer."  ]\liinzer 
■was  something  more  than  a  vulgar  and  greedy  revolutionary 
fanatic.  In  a  more  peaceful  age  he  might  have  been  a  compound 
of  Jakob  Bohme  aud  Robert  Owen.  Dr.  Baynes  infers  that  he 
must  have  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  because  at  his  execution  he 
received  the  Eucharist  in  one  kind  only.  As  if  Duke  George  of 
Saxony  would  have  allowed  the  condemned  criminals  to  take  the 
Sacrament,  or  the  priest  would  have  given  it  to  them,  after  their 
own  fashion  !  Miinzer  was  so  far  from  repenting  of  his  "  Christian 
Socialist  '  doctrines,  or  renouncing  them  upon  the  scaffold — as 
the  biographers  of  Luther  assert  on  Melanchthon's  hearsay — that 
he  turned  to  the  assembled  princes,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
had  undertaken  a  tight  for  which  he  had  not  sufficient  strength, and 
had  over-estimated  his  own  powers.  He  then  solemnly  urged  them 
to  repent  of  their  own  hardness  toward  the  poor.  According  to 
the  contemporary  Thuringian  chronicle,  cited  by  Zimmermann,  he 
"  redete  den  Fursten  ernst  ins  Gewissen."  He  begged  them  to  be 
more  diligent  in  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  especially  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings.  These  books,  said  he,  were  God's 
looking-glasses  for  princes,  in  which  He  showed  them  to  what  an 
end  tyrants  would  come.  The  authentic  contemporary  documents 
give  no  support  whatever  to  Dr.  Baynes's  purely  haphazard  asser- 
tion that  Miinzer's  end  was  abject  and  cowardly,  and  that  "  bis 
mania  was  cured,  but  the  foxy  cunning  which  was  in  the  nature 
of  the  man  survived."  It  is  enough  for  him  that  Luther  gave 
Miinzer  a  bad  name ;  it  closes  controversy.  He  is  consistent  in 
calling  bis  hero  "  Pope  Luther,"  "  The  holy  Pontiff,"  "  The  Pope 
by  Divine  right,"  and  "  The  Pope  of  Wittenberg."  He  clenches 
all,  and  throws  no  slight  light  upon  his  fitness  for  writing  the 
life  of  Luther,  when  he  ends  his  chapter  on  Luther's  own  Papacy 
by  his  confession: — "  I,  for  one,  should  be  glad  to  live  under  the 
rule  of  a  Pope  Luther,  acknowledging  bis  entirely  divine  light  to 
exercise,  by  natural  superiority,  powers  of  superintendence  over 
average  men."  In  his  treatment  of  the  controversy  between  Luther 
and  the  Zwinglian  party  on  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  Dr. 
Bayne,  as  may  be  expected,  rebels  against  his  "Pope,"  and  sides 
with  "the  lucid  Zwingli,"  GOcolatnpadius,  and  the  others  whom 
Luther  declared  to  be  the  worst  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel. 
Dr.  Bayne  omits  to  tell  his  readers  of  Luther's  delight  when  he 
heard  that  the  Swiss  Catholics  had  defeated  the  Swiss  Protestants, 
and  slain  Zwingli,  at  the  battle  of  Kappel.  He  doubted  of 
Zwingli's  salvation.  He  said  that  his  only  regret  was  that  the 
Catholics  had  not  made  full  U9e  of  their  victory  by  suppressing 
the  doctrines  of  the  Zwinglians.  If  they  had  but  done  this,  said 
he,  their  victory  would  have  been  "  fast  frohlich  und  grossen 
Ruhmes  werth  bein." 


NOVELS.* 

ENEVRA  FARQUHAR,  the  heroine  of  The  Story  of  a  Kiss, 
-T  is,  at  the  moment  of  our  introduction  to  her,  a  young  lady 
of  sixteen  summers,  "  whose  slight  form  the  rounded  curves  of 
early  womanhood  "  are  engaged  in  "  softening  into  the  promise  of 
richer  beauty  " ;  she  has  "  the  tiniest  hands  and  feet  " ;  and  she  is, 
furthermore,  the  owner  of  "  a  well-poised  head,"  with  (as  the  cun- 
ning reader  will  already  have  divined)  a  "  wealth  "  of  nut-brown 
hair.  In  a  moment  of  innocence  this  fair  creature  allows  herself 
to  be  as  good  as  engaged  to  an  elderly  baronet,  a  certain  Sir  Brian 
Carruthers,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  great 
toes  (by  the  bite  of  a  shark),  and  who  is  afflicted  with  a  slight 
limp.  On  the  subject  of  kissing  and  kisses  her  opinions  are  beyond, 
her  years  ;  for,  engaged  as  she  is,  she  refuses  to  permit  Sir  Brian 
to  salute  her  lips  as  lovers  use,  and  departs  for  her  mother's  home- 
unkissed.  On  the  way  she  falls  in  with  her  fate  in  the  person  of 
one  Keith  Moray — "  Moray  of  Balliol,"  as  he  is  described — whose 
theory  of  osculation  is  not  less  rigorous  and  impartial  than  her 
own.  He  has  "  the  stature  and  the  powerful  build  that  might 
belong  to  an  Englishman,  a  Russian,  a  Dane";  but  there  is 
"  a  refined  intelligence  in  his  delicate  features,  in  his  dreamy 
dark  eyes,"  and  also — one  is  staggered  to  find — "the  tint  of  his 
complexion,"  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  "  might  have  spoken 
of  Spanish,  or  even  Indian,  extraction,"  and  did,  in  fact,  dis- 
course, to  them  that  had  eyes  to  hear,  of  both.  He  is  a  kind  of 
Eurasian,  it  appears ;  but  he  is  a  tremendous  person  for  all  that. 
His  "  lofty  height,"  his  "  width  of  shoulder,"  his  "  depth  of 
chest " — accompanied  as  they  are  by  "  the  grace  that  sometimes  " 
(thus  the  cautious  author)  "  goes  with  perfect  physical  propor- 
tion " — make  all  men  look  at  him  with  wonder ;  while  sucli  is  the 
effect  upon  the  other  sex  of  his  "  dark,  expressive  face,"  his 
"  silky,  raven-black  hair  and  moustache,"  and  his  "  brilliant  white 
teeth,"  that  young  women  lean  to  look  at  him  from  carriage- 
windows,  and  say  to  each  other,  "  quite  audibly, '  Isn't  he  per- 
fectly lovely!'"  It  is  disconcerting  to  learn  that  Moray  of 
Balliol  is  quite  unconscious  of  his  physique  avantageux — is  so  un- 
conscious of  it,  indeed,  that  he  is  known  to  the  men  of  his  year 
as  Sir  Galahad.  Never,  it  appears,  has  he  felt  the  kiss  of  love,  or 
maiden's  hand  in  his  ;  his  sentiments  on  the  matter  are  those  of 
the  modern  Social  Purist;  and  when,  in  no  great  while,  he  suc- 
cumbs to  opportunity  and  the  loveliness  of  Genevra  Farquhar 
(who  has  fainted  dead  away),  he  does  so  "  tenderly,  reverently, 
and  as  he  would  have  kissed  a  young  dead  sister."  "  Ce  n'est 
que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,"  reflects  the  author  of  his  being 
with  sprightly  wisdom  at  this  juncture;  and  when  he  rinds  her 
lip  tremble  to  his  touch  he  not  unnaturally  succumbs  again.  It 
was  the  worst  thing  he  could  possibly  have  done.  Genevra  has, 
as  we  know,  her  own  opinions  on  the  practice  ;  she  imagines  that 
she  is  at  home  "  in  her  own  little  bed  once  more,"  and  that  the 
salutation  she  is  receiving  is  (notwithstanding  its  mustachioed 
quality)  "the  gentle  motherly  caress"  to  which  she  is  accus- 
tomed ;  and  she  returns  the  embrace.  Is  it  surprising  that  Moray 
of  Balliol  should  lose  his  head,  and,  kneeling  down  beside  his- 
companion,  should  straightway  "  fold  her  in  his  arms "  and 
"  breath  "  (moreover)  "  in  a  mingled  rapture  "  (whatever  that  may 
be)  of  "  caresses  and  entreaty  "  that  she  would  "  look  up  and  live 
and  love"?  Genevra  is  young  and  peculiar,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  when  she  awakens  from  her  swouud  it  is  to  look  at  Moray  of 
Balliol  with,  not  love,  but  "  utter  indignation  and  disgust."  His 
feelings  are  better  imagined  than  described  ;  while,  as  lor  Genevra 's, 
they  are  so  acute  that  it  takes  the  author  over  two  volumes  of 
large  print  to  get  them  properly  blunted.  Genevra  yields  at  last, 
of  course,  and  she  and  Moray  of  Balliol  are  duly  made  one.  But 
ere  this  consummation  is  achieved,  and  the  pair  of  puritans  are 
packed  oft'  into  obscurity,  the  reader  has  to  traverse  some  seven 
hundred  pages  of  espiiylerie  and  general  "  brightness  of  mind  "  ; 
and  the  upshot  is  that  he  bids  them  good-bye  with  an  alacrity 
that  is  scarce  to  be  expressed  in  words. 

The  society  depicted  in  The  Troubles  of  mi  Heiress  is  essentially 
high-toned,  cultured,  intellectual.  The  heroine's  father  breaks  his 
back  on  the  twenty-second  page  of  the  first  volume;  but  he  has 
already  found  time  to  distinguish  himself  by  the  production  of 
"  a  book  entitled  The  Injluence  of  Greek  Philosophy  on  the  Fathers," 
and  "  a  learned  and  interesting  study  of  Dante,"  and  his  daughter 
Frances— his  "  little  birdie,"  as  he  calls  her — is  not  slovy  to 
approve  herself  worthy  her  descent.  Her  principles  are  strictly 
orthodox;  but  she  learns  to  take  vivisection  easily,  aud  in  the  end 
is  mated  with  a  promising  young  scientific  man.  In  the  meantime 
she  associates  (when  she  can)  with  none  but  intellectual  men,, 
women,  and  maidens,  and  her  joys  are  great.  Her  first  friend,, 
the  principal  of  a  ladies'  college,  is  quickly  rapt  from  her  gaze — 
after  presenting  her,  it  is  true,  with  "  a  beautifully  bound 
Prayer-book  and  Bible  in  one  volume  of  convenient  size" — to- 
the  heaven  of  a  Colonial  bishopric  ;  but  for  this  bereavement 
she  receives  the  amplest  compensation.  She  frequents  the 
Monday  Pops ;  she  is  found  drinking  wisdom  at  the  Pierian 
fount   that   babbles  in   the  Royal   Institution's   rooms  ;  she 
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listens  with  passion  whilo  her  friends  declare  their  contempt 
for  such  wretched  impostors  as  "  never  seem  to  have  heard  of 
Owsjammikow's  paper  on  tho  limits  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in 
the  rabbit,"  or  to  "  know  of  Lister's  work  on  all  parts  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  tho  fro;,'  having1  a  vaso-motor  influence  " ;  in  a  dream 
of  Schumann  and  Beethoven,  of  "  subjects"  and  examinations, 
Darwin  and  Mind  and  early  services,  her  young  and  innocent  life 
glides  peacefully  on  and  on;  and  there  seems  no  earthly  reason 
why  she  and  the  young'  man  who  has  read  Owsjammikow  and  is 
familiar  with  Lister  on  all  parts  of  tho  spinal  cord  of  tho  frog 
should  not  marry  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it.  But  the  author 
— "  Cecil  Lucas"  is  the  name  of  her — has  willed  otherwise;  and 
poor  Frances,  so  far  from  being  made  happy  in  the  love  of  her 
scientific  man, has  to  become  an  heiress,  and  to  give  up  the  society 
of  professors  and  Girtou  students  for  that  of  an  extraordinary 
bevy  of  Scotch  cousins.  These  wretches  are  old,  cold,  withered, 
and  of  intolerable  vulgarity.  The  male  among  them  swears  at  her 
freely,  and  refers  to  her  behaviour  with  young  men  in  terms  that 
strike  her  cold  with  horror ;  while  the  females  do  their  best  to 
prove  that  she  is  quito  an  improper  person — or,  as  she  puts  it  her- 
self, in  her  refined  and  proper  way,  that  she  is  "  not  nice."  Their 
schemes  are  too  complex  and  too  abstrusely  illogical  to  be  discussed 
in  this  place.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  they  not  only  try  to  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  her  fortune,  hint  steadily  that  she  is  "  fast,  or 
something,"  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  (as  she  passionately  declares) 
"  insulting  "  her ;  so  that  when  at  last  the  student  of  Lister  and 
Owsjammikow  declares  his  love  for  her,  her  happiness  is  so  great 
that  she  forgets  her  grammar  and  promises  there  and  then  to  "  try 
and  be  a  good  wife,  like  my  mother  was."  Is  it  surprising  that 
her  wooer  should  fall  in  with  her  humour  and  accost  her  as 
"  Duckie,"  just  as  they  do  in  that  society  where  nought  is  known 
of  the  vaso-motor  centre  ?  or  that  another  Bible  and  Prayer-book 
should  come  to  her — "  spontaneous  like  " — on  her  wedding  morn- 
ing ?  or  that  at  the  time  of  writing  she  is  "  a  perfectly  happy 
•wife  and  mother  "  ?  They  who  have  their  doubts  on  the  subject 
may  turn  to  her  story  itself.  They  will  find  it  written  in  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  pages,  many  of  which  are  more  amusing 
than  "  Cecil  Lucas  "  has  deemed,  while  of  others  the  effect  is  a 
great  deal  less  exhilarating. 

In  His  Own  Enemy  Mr.  J.  Bloundelle-Burton  has  told,  in  stately 
English  and  with  overmastering  seriousness,  the  story  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of-  a  man  about  town.  Frank  Carless  (such  is  his 
highly  respectable  name)  has  all  the  vices  of  his  order.  For  in- 
stance, in  his  "  chambers  near  Piccadilly  " — which  are  "  in  them- 
selves a  costly  thing" — there  once  stood  a  marble  "  Phryne."  She 
■was  "  execrably  carved,"  but  she  was  "signed  with  the  title  of  a 
Bohemian  princess,"  and  "  was  thus  a  costly  toy."  It  is  hardly 
credible,  but  Mr.  Bloundelle-Burton  states  it  as  a  fact,  that 
Carless  was  long  in  the  habit,  not  only  of  considering  his 
chambers  with  pride,  but  also  of  "  regarding "  this  particular 
object  in  them  "  from  a  luxurious  and  costly  bed,  in  which  a 
young  man  should  have  scorned  to  lie."  Of  one  so  misguided 
as  this — "  Marked  cross  (so  to  speak)  from  the  womb  and  per- 
verse " — the  destiny  must  needs  be  dark.  It  is  Carless's  func- 
tion, in  fact,  to  point  a  moral  and  adoru  a  tale ;  and  he  fulfils 
it  with  all  the  rigour  of  which  a  young,  inexorable  novelist 
is  capable.  It  is  a  detail  that  his  deserts  are  no  better  than 
his  fortune.  He  has  been  addicted  to  the  use  ot  Elixir  de  Spa, 
to  five  shilling  Nap,  to  "ecarte-pool  .  .  .  et  pound  points"; 
in  his  time  he  has  been  guilty  of  waiting  in  broughams  out- 
side "stage  entrances,"  and  of  "drives  to  Sandown,  to  Ascot, 
or  Epsom " ;  he  is  a  terrible  man  to  sneer ;  he  is  "  egoistical, 
cynical,  and  a  little  selfish."  Worse  than  all,  he  has  privately 
married — "  off  the  boards  of  a  theatre  that  bore  one  of  the  most 
inferior  reputations  in  town " — a  burlesque  actress,  one  Millie 
Montadore  (the  soul  of  purity,  and  a  dream  of  loveliness  to  boot) ; 
has  fascinated  a  certain  Lady  Henrietta  Durfey  (the  wife  of  a  low 
stockbroker) ;  and  all  the  while  has  contrived  to  keep  himself  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  engaged  to  a  third  young  person — the  fair 
and  high-souled  Althea  Brand.  Althea,  by  the  way,  is  a  remark- 
able creature.  She  was,  says  our  author,  with  fond  precision, 
"  perhaps  five  feet  five  inches  in  height — perhaps  not  so  much  by 
an  inch — and  she  certainly  was  no  higher " ;  her  figure  was 
"  beautifully  formed  " ;  her  shoulders  were  exactly  "as  broad  as 
those  of  a  woman  twenty-two  years  old  should  be";  her  mouth 
was  "neither  too  small'  nor  too  large  "  ;  while  her  "beautifully 
shaped  head  "  (it  is  almost  needless  to  add)  was  "  crowned  "  by 
"fair,  or  very  light  brown,  hair,  that  curled  all  over  it."  Her 
rarest  virtue,  however,  was  her  nose.  To  begin  with,  it  was 
"  faultless  "  ;  also  it  was  of  so  peculiar  a  quality  that  "  when  she 
was  silent  it  was  straight  as  the  nose  of  any  Grecian  statue"; 
and,  finally,  its  _  nature  was  such  that,  "  when  she  spoke,  it 
moved  slightly  with  the  motion  of  her  hps."  On  this  imposing 
being  Carless's  charms  are  altogether  thrown  away.  He  cares 
nothing  for  literature,  nothing  for  art,  nothing  for  "the  latest 
Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews,"  which  are  "  her  and  her 
father's  delight  " ;  and  no  sooner  does  he  introduce  to  her  his 
ure  and  learned  friend,  George  Alleyn — who  is  "  some  six  feet 
igh,  and  broad  in  proportion  " ;  who  has  eyes  "  of  that  colour 
which  sometimes  causes  such  eyes  to  be  spoken  of  as  '  faithful- 
looking  dog's  eyes'";  whose  "whole  appearance  is  that  of  a 
man  and  a  gentleman  "  ;  and  who  is  engaged  on  a  Lines  of 
the  Poets  which  begins  with  yEschylus  and  ends  only  heaven 
knows  where — it  is  evident  that  they  two  will  one  day  make 
a  match  of  it.  George,  indeed,  is  subdued  at  starting.  She 
of  tho  movable  nose  has  but  to  come  to  him  of  the  faithful- 


looking  dog's  eyes,  clothed  in  black  grenadine,  mystic,  wonderful, 
and  straight  to  his  "poetical  imagination  tlie  curling  braids  of 
hair  on  her  shapely  head  looked  like  an  aureola."  With  such  a 
beginning  there  can  be  but  one  end  ;  Mid  when  on  the  last  page  of 
the  second  volume  we  take  leavo  of  the  couple,  he  is  just  in  the 
act  of  exclaiming,  "Althea,  my  wife,"  as  "he  clasps  her  to  his 
heart  with  his  strong  arm."  'Tis  a  noble  and  affecting  picture ; 
and  even  tho  hardened  reviewer  forbears  to  yawn  as  he  considers 
it,  though  before  ho  gets  so  far  he  has  had  to  put  up  with  tho 
story  of  Frank  Carless's  ruin,  and  that,  as  told  by  Mr.  Bloundelle- 
Burton,  is  light  reading  only  now  and  then.  Not  much  of  it  shall 
be  told  in  this  place.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  poor  man 
loses  all  his  money  on  the  Turf,  and  (having  previously  punched 
the  head  of  a  wicked  peer)  takes  the  train  to  Carle-s  Manor  with 
tho  intention  of  committing  self-slaughter  in  his  own  best  bedroom. 
'Tis  the  Sabbath  day  when  he  quits  the  scene  of  his  revelries  ;  but 
the  Sabbath  to  him  is  but  "  a  day  on  which  to  sit  on  four-iu-hands 
with  beautiful  and  well-dressed  women,"  or  to  be  "spent  in  the 
grounds  of  gay  hotels,  with  wine  flowing  and  piquant  conver- 
sation indulged  in."  But,  for  all  that,  he  is  in  a  shocking  state 
of  agitation  ;  and  when,  after  a  tremendous  interview  with  a  posse 
of  family  ghosts,  he  prepares  to  take  poison,  death  intervenes,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  him.  "  The  distraught  mind,"  remarks  his  his- 
torian impressively,  "  had  given  way  at  last,  the  racked  brain  had 
burst,  and  Frank  Carless  fell  to  the  floor  dead."  If  we  add  that 
in  falling  he  knocked  over  the  lamp,  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  was 
discovered  next  morning  "  a  charred  and  blackened  corpse,"  we 
shall  probably  have  said  enough. 

The  new  DostoiefFsky — The  Idiot,  as  it  is  called — is  not  particu- 
larly good.  It  abounds  in  touches  of  the  author's  own  peculiar 
genius ;  but  the  effect  it  produces  is  confusing — the  outcome  of 
perusal  is  mainly  one  of  disappointment  and  tedium.  One  seems, 
when  one  has  read,  to  have  been  living  in  a  madhouse,  the 
personages  with  whom  one  has  been  consorting  are  all  so 
violent  and  uncommon,  the  incidents  at  which  one  has  "  assisted" 
are  all  so  fantastic  and  so  strange.  The  only  sane  thing  in  the 
book  is  the  idiot  himself,  Prince  Muishkin;  and  when  last  we 
hear  of  him  he  has  lost  his  wits  for  ever,  and  is  the  maddest 
of  them  all.  For  a  long  while,  however,  he  contrives  to  keep  his 
mind  intact,  and  for  a  long  while  he  is  pleasant  company  enough. 
His  fellows  go  capering  and  yelling  around  him  in  a  sort  of  devil's 
dance  of  idiosyncrasy  and  emotion  ;  but  he  is  always  simple, 
natural,  charming — a  good  man,  as  Dostoieffsky  understands  the 
term  and  knows  how  to  render  the  fact.  The  murderer,  Pazfen 
Bogojin,  is  not  nearly  so  well  done  ;  like  bis  victim,  Nastasia 
Philipovna,  he  is — to  us  at  least — inhuman  and  unreal.  Of  the 
crowd  of  minor  characters  perhaps  the  best  is  the  old  maniac, 
Ivolgin;  his  craze  is  natural  enough  in  itself,  and  Dostoievsky's 
treatment  of  it  is  admirable  for  tact  and  skill.  Mrs.  General 
Epanchin  is  a  pleasant  figure ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit,  alike 
of  execution  and  invention,  in  the  picture  of  her  daughter 
Aglaya ;  while  the  consumptive  young  Bedlamite,  Hippolyte,  is 
observed  and  rendered  with  uncommon  vigour  and  fidelity.  To  say 
that  the  book  is  Dostoieifsky's  is  to  say  that  it  contains  a  number 
of  striking  conceptions,  with  not  a  little  excellent  dialogue,  an  d 
more  of  the  better  sort  of  description  than  the  average  novelist  is 
ever  able  to  command.  But,  as  we  have  noted,  it  is  harder 
reading  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  while  to  keep  the  wits  abreast  of 
the  author's  intention  is  impossible.  His  results  are  plain  enough  ; 
but  fully  to  understand  the  processes  by  which  he  arrives  at  them 
is  a  joy  reserved  for  readers  whose  state  of  mind  is  more  or  less 
abnormal. 


DRAGOONS  AND  BEEFEATERS.* 

IN  1836  was  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards  a  General  Order 
setting  forth  that  "  His  Majesty,  with  a  view  to  doing  full 
justice  to  regiments  as  well  as  to  individuals  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves,"  had  been  pleased  to  command  that  an. 
account  of  the  services  of  every  regiment  should  in  time  be  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Adjutant-General.  The 
historical  records  of  the  First  Royals  form  the  latest  contribution 
to  the  already  copious  literature  of  regimental  history  which  this 
order  of  fifty  years  ago  has  given  birth  to;  it  is  likewise  a 
"  Jubilee  book,"  being  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Her  Majesty 
"in  this  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign."  But  a  Jubilee  book  is 
unfortunately  not  of  necessity  one  of  remarkable  literary  merit. 
True  it  is  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  is  to  make  a  literary 
work  out  of  a  very  lengthy  compilation,  but  we  conceive  that 
even  without  extraordinary  genius  it  might  have  been  found 
possible  to  give  a  more  readable,  picturesque,  and  otherwise 
attractive  account  of  the  life-history  of  that  glorious  old  corps 
the  Iioyal  Dragoons  than  General  de  Ainslie  has  succeeded  in 
doing. 

The  book,  however,  fulfils  with  soldierlike  punctuality  the 
directions  of  the  order  concerning  the  compilation  of  official 


*  Historical  Records  of  the  First  or  the  Iioyal  Regiment  of  Dragoons; 
containing  an  Account  of  its  Formation  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  its  Subsequent  Services  to  the  Present  Time.  By  General  de 
Ainslie,  Cobnel  of  the  Regiment.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1887. 

The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  :  their  History  from  1485  to  1885,  and  a  Concise 
Accotint  of  the  Toner  Warder.  By  Thomas  Preston,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society.  Second  edition.  With  Illustrations  and  Four  Coloured 
Plates.    London:  Whitaker.  1887. 
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regimental  histories — namely,  to  record  the  circumstances  of  the 
original  formation  of  the  regiment,  the  stations  at  which  it  has 
been  employed,  the  operations  it  has  been  engaged  in,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  all  its  achievements,  the  names  of  all  the 
officers  and  the  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  killed 
or  wounded  in  each  action,  and  the  names  of  all  those  who  have 
specially  distinguished  themselves,  with  the  honours  and  rewards 
that  have  been  conferred  in  consequence ;  and,  finally,  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  badges,  devices,  &c,  which  the  regiment  has 
been  permitted  to  wear.  This  programme  General  de  Ainslie  has 
carried  out  at  length,  and  has  brought  out  with  great  wealth  of 
paper,  margin,  and  binding  a  classilied  narrative  of  all  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  official  military  records,  independent  historical  and 
antiquarian  researches,  and  entries  in  memoirs  and  private  diaries. 
In  this  respect  it  is  probably  exhaustive,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  absence  of  any  great  break  in  the  succession  of  garrison  and 
escort  duties,  home  operations  ap-aiust  rebels  and  rioters,  and 
foreign  expeditions,  which  the  author  develops  with  a  pride  for 
the  bearing  and  gallantry  of  his  noble  regiment  which  has  all  our 
sympathy. 

The  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Royal  Dragoons  covers  very 
nearly  the  whole  ground  of  modern  British  military  history,  for 
its  origin  takes  us  back  to  that  of  our  standing  army.  All  the 
corps  now  extant  which  can  boast  a  pedigree  anterior  to  the 
Restoration — the  Gentlemen  at  Arms,  the  Royal  Archers,  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company — 
cannot  be  reckoned  as  part  of  our  active  forces. 

In  1662  it  was  considered  necessary  to  garrison  Tangiers  when 
it  came  into  English  hands  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta  of 
Portugal,  Charles  II.'s  Queen.  Four  regiments  of  foot  were  sent 
over  the  water,  together  with  a  troop  of  horse  tbat  had  been 
raised  a  few  months  before,  in  the  autumn  of  1661,  by  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  and  counted  in  its  ranks  many  veterans  of  the  civil 
war.  These  were  equipped  very  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  (now  the  Blues),  and  the  King's  Life 
Guards  (now  represented  by  the  second  troop  1st  Life  Guards) 
that  had  been  raised  in  the  spring,  and  wore  cuirass  and  pot, 
scarlet  vests,  high  boots,  and  were  armed  with  sheering  swords 
and  pistols.  During  the  sixteen  years  they  were  employed  in 
desultory  warfare  against  the  Moors  the  establishment  was  in- 
creased by  three  troops,  likewise  equipped  after  the  manner  of  the 
Lite  Guards ;  and  on  their  return,  after  some  brilliant  but 
utterly  unprofitable  feats  of  arms,  the  King,  who  was  then  much 
engaged  with  his  scheme  of  organizinga  standing  army,  amalgamated 
them  with  troops  raised  by  Colonel  John  Churchill  and  Viscount 
Cornbury  at  St.  Alban's  and  Hertford,  and  by  warrant  constituted 
them  as  King's  Own  Royal  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  Soon  after, 
however,  the  words  "  King's  Own"  were  discarded,  and  the  corps 
took  the  name  of  Royal  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  which  it  has  kept 
to  this  clay.  The  troopers  returned  their  cuirasses  and  received 
snaphaunce  muskets  and  bayonets,  the  use  of  which  latter  weapon  by 
English  heavies  was  only  finally  abandoned  in  1820.  Early  in  1688 
an  independent  troop  of  dragoons  that  had  been  raised  in  '63  by 
Colonel  Stother  was  incorporated  with  the  Royals,  together  with 
five  others  freshly  levied,  forming  a  complement  of  twelve  troops, 
the  highest  establishment  the  regiment  ever  had. 

With  the  exception  of  the  American  Rebellion,  the  Royal 
Dragoons  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  important  wars  of 
England,  besides  appearing  in  many  engagements,  such  as  the 
battles  of  Sedgemoor,  of  the  Boyne,  and  of  Preston,  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  do  not  appear  on  regimental  colours.  They  fought 
in  the  Netherlands  from  1694  until  the  Peace  of  Ryswick;  in 
Holland  under  Marlborough,  their  late  colonel;  in  Spain  under  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  likewise  had  commanded  the  regiment, 
specially  distinguishing  themselves  at  Almenara  and  Saragossa ; 
in  Germany  and  in  France  during  the  wars  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion, capturing  at  Dettingen,  under  the  eyes  of  King  George  II., 
the  standard  of  the  Mousquecaires  Noirs,  and  gallantly  doing  their 
best  at  Fontenoy  to  retrieve  the  day.  During  the  Seven  Years' 
War  the  regiment  won  under  the  Marquess  of  Granby  the 
admiration  of  our  German  allies,  and  twenty  years  later  it  re- 
appeared on  the  Continent  under  the  Duke  of  York  to  fight  the 
French  Republicans.  The  comprehensive  word  "  Peninsula,"  which 
follows  the  word  Dettingen  on  the  standard,  represents  four  years 
of  harassing  services,  always  sturdily  and  often  brilliantly  per- 
formed, as  was  specially  the  case  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Fuentes 
d'Onor,  Gallegos,  Badajoz,  Vittoria,  and  Toulouse.  To  its  irre- 
sistible charges  near  the  Ilaye  Sainte  at  Waterloo,  where 
Lieutenant  Kennedy  captured  the  eagle  of  the  105th  French 
regiment,  is  due  that  special  badge — an  eagle  bearing  the  number 
105,  which,  for  some  time  appeared  on  the  standard  only,  but 
which,  by  special  permission  of  the  Queen,  is  now  worn  on  the 
forage  cap.  The  Royal  Dragoons  gathered  fresh  laurels  in 
the  Crimea,  especially  in  the  charge  of  Scarlett's  heavy  brigade  at 
Balaklava. 

The  series  of  six  chromolithographs  drawn  by  R.  Simkin,  illus- 
trating the  appearance  of  the  Royals  at  various  periods,  are  very 
much  like  tlio.se  well-known  conventional  specimens  of  military 
tailoring  which  adorn  some  artistic  shop-fronts  in  King  Street, 
Pall  Mall,  and  Bond  Street.  They  are  correct  enough,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  in  which  the  cuirassier  of  1661-83  must  be 
admitted  to  be  rather  fanciful  as  to  accoutrements  and  especially 
as  to  arms.  Such  a  sword  never  could  have  been  designed  but  by  a 
theatrical  costumier,  and  a  careless  one  "  at  that."  It  would  have 
also  been  well  had  General  de  Ainslie  caused  his  dates  to  be 
revised  by  some  competent  person ;  the  mistakes  are  abundant. 


In  the  space  of  a  score  or  so  of  pages  the  reader  is  told,  for 
instance — a  propos  of  the  Tangiers  expedition — that  Charles  II. 
married  Catherine  of  Bragauza  in  1664,  and  that  his  commission 
concerning  the  Royals  bore  the  date  1623,  that  the  Peace  of 
Nimeguen  was  concluded  in  1672  and  hostilities  with  the  Dutch 
in  1674,  that  "  the  decease  of  King  Charles  II.  took  place  in 
1688,"  and  so  forth.  A  work  which  is  nothing  if  not  historical 
is  seriously  marred  by  such  carelessness. 

If  it  were  possible  to  look  upon  the  "  Beefeater"  as  a  soldier  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Preston's  monograph  on  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  might  take  its  place  among  regimental  his- 
tories, for  it  supplies  very  much  the  same  kind  of  information — 
namely,  particulars  of  the  original  formation  of  the  corps,  its  con- 
stitution and  strength  in  each  successive  reign,  it3  weapons,  uni- 
form, duties,  and  privileges,  also  a  complete  list  of  its  successive 
captains  and  notices  of  all  its  prominent  members.  But  the 
Yeoman  has  not  done  soldier's  duty  qua  yeoman  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  On  the  ensign  that  the  corps  once  possessed  it 
never  could  have  displayed  anything  better  than  Terouenne,  and 
Boulogne,  the  siege  of  which  in  1544  was  certainly  no  great  feat 
of  arms.  Since  that  date  its  duties  have  been  of  the  most  peace- 
able kind,  as  indicated  by  the  offices  of  Yeoman  Bed  Goer  and 
Yeoman  Bed  Hanger.  Without  quite  admitting  that  there  are  so 
"  very  few  institutions  in  this  country  which  can  boast  a  history 
of  four  hundred  years,"  as  does  the  corps  of  Yeoman  of  the  Guard, 
its  history  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  interesting,  albeit  a  trifle 
monotonous,  to  justify  the  republication  of  what,  on  the  whole, 
is  a  very  satisfactory  compilation.  There  are  few  memorials  of 
the  corps  now  extant;  its  Order  Book  only  goes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  older  documents  having  been  burnt, 
together  with  the  ensign,  in  the  fire  which  broke  out  at  St.  James's 
Palace  in  1809.  But  Mr.  Preston  has  amplified,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  good  many  persons  officially  connected  with  the  Beefeating 
corporation,  a  paper  written  about  a  century  ago  by  Samuel  Pegge 
for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  has  adorned  his  work  with 
many  illustrations  and  coloured  plates.  We  are  disappointed  to 
find  that  no  new  light  is  thrown  either  on  the  exact  status  of 
the  old  original  Yeoman  or  cn  the  derivation  of  the  familiar 
name  of  Beefeater.  Mr.  Preston  rejects  the  favourite  etymology 
which  refers  to  Buffetier  or  Beauffetier,  and  we  agree  with  him, 
although  not,  as  he  maintains,  "  inasmuch  as  the  Yeomen  never 
had  charge  of  the  Buffet  at  the  Royal  Banquets,"  for,  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  seem  to  have  had  in  former  days  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  carrying  of  dishes,  as  Paul  Heutzner,  for 
instance,  relates  in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  England,  and  as 
Mr.  Preston  himself  remarks  when  describing  the  "  Service  of 
All  Night."  The  fact  is  that  neither  in  English  nor  French  has 
the  word  Buffetier  ever  been  used  at  all.  Neither  do  we  feel 
inclined  to  accept  what  is  evidently  his  favourite  among  the  many 
proposed  elucidations.  "  When  we  remember,"  says  the  writer, 
"  that  the  corps  itself  was  copied  from  a  similar  Guard  which 
attended  the  French  King,  who  were  called  Bees  de  Corbins,  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  hooks  of  their  halberds  to  the  beak  of 
a  crow,  why  should  not  the  English  Guard  have  got  their 
sobriquet  from  the  resemblance  of  their  partisans  to  the  bill  or 
beak  of  the  bird  called  beef-eater  ?  "  "  This  explanation  may  be 
far-fetched,"  continues  the  author,  and  we  should  say  that  it 
was  so  decidedly.  Much  more  likely  it  is  that  the  nickname  was 
extended,  as  nicknames  so  often  are,  from  one  individual  to  the 
whole  of  the  fraternity,  or  that  it  was  applied  generally  by  the 
envious  populace  in  derision  of  the  portly  and  comfortably-fed 
appearance  of  the  King's  bodyguard.  The  expression  is  suffi- 
ciently graphic  to  have  retained  popularity  long  enough  to  enter 
the  general  vernacular.  There  is  less  difficulty  about  the  history 
of  the  words  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  and  Exons  as  applied  to 
the  officers  who,  with  the  Ensign,  rank  next  to  the  Captain.  Long 
before  the  formation  of  the  Guard  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the 
Checker-roll — later  on  known  as  Clerk  of  the  Cheque — was  a  re- 
cognized one,  not  only  in  Royal,  but  in  all  noble,  households. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  was  entrusted  with  the  control  of  all  the 
household  servants,  among  whom  the  Yeomen  naturally  ranked. 
Nowadays  the  office  has  only  been  retained  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Beefeaters,  and  the  modern  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  is  simply 
the  Adjutant  and  Secretary  of  the  corps,  residing  in  the  Palace 
and  keeping  the  Order  Book.  The  Exons  were  established  under 
Charles  II,,  and  called  after  the  similarly  situated  officers  of  the 
French  Garde  du  Corps,  or  Exempts,  pronounced  e.van. 

To  the  history  of  four  hundred  years  Yeoman's  service  as  Bed 
Goer,  Bed  Hanger,  and  general  adornment  of  Royal  state-rooms, 
Mr.  Preston  adds  an  account  of  the  Tower  Warders,  really  a 
much  more  ancient  body  of  men,  but  who  only  became  assimi- 
lated as  far  as  costume  goes  to  the  Corps  of  Beefeaters  under 
Edward  VI.  They  are  now  officially  considered  as  honorary 
members  of  that  valuable  body,  but  their  constitution  is  very 
different.  Warders,  together  with  the  Yeoman  Gaoler,  the 
Yeoman  Porter,  and  the  Yeoman  Waterpumper  have  more  essen- 
tially the  status  of  special  constables;  they  have  no  commis- 
sioned officers,  but  are  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  Tower  Major,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Constable  and  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  performs  the  duty  of  Governor. 

It  is  presumable  that  everything  of  real  interest  in  the  history 
of  that  unique  institution  which  can  be  got  out  of  existing  docu- 
ments has  found  its  way  into  Mr.  Preston's  book,  which  will  thus 
fill  a  useful  place  on  the  antiquarian's  shelves.  It  is  a  pity,  how- 
ever, that  the  writer  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  tell  us 
more  about  that  John  Best  who  figures  in  his  list  of  captains  of 
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the  corps  from  14S5  to  1885,  and  whom  ho  alleges  to  havo  boon 
Champion  of  England  in  Elizabethan  tinios,  considering  that  the 
currently  received  belief  is  that  the  office  of  King's  Champion  was 
held  without  interruption  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
until  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Grand  Sergeautry  in 
the  family  of  Hymokeof  Scrivelsby. 


OLD  DOUI5LE.* 

"  A  ND  is  Old  Double  dead  ?  "    To  this  classical  question  M. 

d'Assier  and  Colonel  Olcott  answer  "  No  !  "  Old  Double 
was  never  better  in  his  life.  So  we  learn  from  Colonel  Olcott's 
translation  of  M.  d'Assier's  JSssais  sur  VHumanit-6  Posthume.  M. 
d'Assier's  book  attracted  the  notice  of  tho  curious  four  or  five 
years  ago  ;  Colouel  Olcot  t  has  now  published  an  English  version 
of  it,  with  an  appendix  and  notes.  The  conclusion  of  the  Colonel 
is,  that  not  only  every  man,  but  every  blade  of  grass  and  every 
grain  of  sand,  has  its  Double,  and  that  the  Double  may  be  in  one 
place  while  Siugle  is  in  another.  This  is  an  advantage  which 
Double  has  over  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  who  could  not  both  be 
visible  at  once.  We  doubt  whether  M.  d'Assier  goes  all  lengths 
with  the  speculative  Colonel,  and  certainly  they  part  company  at 
last,  just  where  agreement  is  most  desirable. 

M.  d'Assier  was  a  disciple  in  the  scientific  part  of  M.  Comte's 
teaching  till  the  sufferings  of  1870  left  him  partially  paralysed 
and  entirely  blind.  In  this  unhappy  condition  he  began  to 
collect  evidence  for  haunted  houses,  the  Poltergeist,  apparitions 
at  the  moment  of  death  and  after  death — in  fact,  of  "  psychical  " 
phenomena  in  general.  Applying  his  previous  ideas  to  these 
topics,  he  has  concluded  that  men  and  animals,  at  least,  possess  an 
inner  self,  "  something  of  a  shadowy  being,"  which  may  manifest 
itself  to  the  senior  during  the  life  and  after  the  death  of  its  pro- 
prietor. This  is  Old  Double,  this  is  the  so-called  ghost ;  but  this 
has  no  permanence  nor  immortality.  Old  Double  survives  the 
tody,  and  does  the  things  the  living  original  liked  to  do.  The 
ghost  of  an  Abb<5  took  snuff,  or  the  ghost  of  snuff,  read  the  ghost 
of  a  breviary,  and  is  said  to  have  tried  to  say  Mass.  We  are 
reminded  of  a  couplet  in  Perrault's  unpublished  burlesque  of 
the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid,  where  he  speaks  of  the  ghost  of  a 
charioteer, 

Qui,  tenant  l'ombre  d'une  bros-e, 
Nettoyait  l'ombre  d'uu  carrosse. 

Perrault  meant  this  for  a  joke ;  it  is  a  serious  matter  to 
M.  d'Assier.  The  "  insignificant  and  senseless  answers  "  given 
by  Spooks  in  answer  to  inquiries  about  the  future  life  "  warrant 
the  supposition  that  the  posthumous  beiug  has  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  future  reserved  for  it,  and  that  its  notions  are 
limited  to  a  vague  sense  of  the  present  and  some  memories  of 
the  past."  In  fact,  the  Double,  when  the  Single  is  dead,  is  in  the 
position  of  a  European  suddenly  carried,  without  arms  or  cloth- 
ing, "  to  an  inhospitable  region  of  Australia,  amid  an  inclement 
nature  .  .  .  with  only  just  enough  of  his  reason  to  have  the  1 
feeling  of  his  impotence  and  of  an  eternal  isolation."  This  i 
agreeable  theory  of  a  future  life,  by  the  way,  has  been  made 
the  topic  of  a  short  magazine  story,  called  "  From  the  Ghost's 
Point  of  View." 

Colonel  Olcott  does  not  follow  his  author  here.  The  "  definite 
annihilation  "  of  Old  Double  comes  at  last,  according  to  M.  d'Assier.  j 
The  "  posthumous  man  "  is  "  lost  in  the  universal  medium,"  what- 
ever that  may  be.  In  vain  does  the  Double  evade  the  light 
(which  is  as  bad  for  him  as  for  Turner's  water-colour  drawings), 
in  vain  does  he  "  feed  fearsomely  "  on  dead  bodies,  for  M.  d'Assier 
believes,  to  that  extent,  in  vampires.  Why  a  Double  should 
eat  a  Single,  by  the  way,  we  cannot  understand.  The  ghost 
shudders  into  nothingness  at  last,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
congratulated.  But  Colonel  Olcott  knows  much  better  than 
M.  d'Assier.  He  knows  that  the  Ego  sloughs  off  its  "  phantasmic 
double  and  outer  shell,"  aud  gets  into  "  more  ethereal  divisions 
of  the  evolutionary  cycle,"  aud  so  "  bock  agin  "  to  earth,  "  until 
the  truth  of  Nirvana  is  known."  But  why  and  wherefore  ? 
What  was  the  use  of  all  the  shells  ?  What  is  the  good  of  coming 
back  again?  Where  does  Nirvana  differ  from  M.  d'Assier's 
•annihilation  ? 

There  are  lots  of  odd  ghosts  in  M.  d'Assier's  pleasant  collection. 
There  is  a  spectre  who  pulls  the  bed-clothes  off  people  in  bed. 
We  have  a  dim  idea  that  Suetonius  mentions  this  ghost ;  he  cer- 
tainly does  declare  that  the  gardens  where  Caligula's  body  was 
laid  were  haunted — "  Satis  constat  hortorum  custodes  umbris 
inquietatos,  in  ea  quoque  domo  in  qua  occubuerit  nullam  noctem 
sine  aliquo  terrore  transactam  " — till  the  house  was  burned. 

Why  do  ghosts  so  love  to  bear-fight,  make  hay,  and  throw 
things  about  ?  Where  do  they  get  the  force  ?  Why  do  the 
missiles  make  such  a  noise,  and  yet  hurt  nobody  whom  they 
strike  ?  M.  d'Assier  does  not  quite  know,  but  he  thinks  we  may 
find  out.  He  admits  that  Double,  when  Single  is  dead,  has 
acquired  a  muscular  force  that  he  gave  no  proof  of  before.  Pro- 
bably he  extracts  the  force  from  a  living  kinsman,  who  somehow 
never  seems  to  miss  it.  The  projectiles  are  sometimes  ghosts  of 
projectiles,  sometimes  they  are  "  materialized  completely."  Or, 
as  Colonel  Olcott  a  good  deal  more  sensibly  suggests,  may  not 
the  whole  phenomenon  "  be  one  of  illusion  or  maya "  ?  or,  to 


*  Posthumous  Humanity.  By  Adolphe  d'Assier.  Appendix  by  Henry 
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use  another  term  of  formal  Oriental  philosophy,  may  not  it  bo 
1  all  both?  We  prefer  bonk-.  Colonel  Olcott  is  inclined  \omaya; 
but  our  moaning  is  fundamentally  tho  same.  Besides,  as  Colonel 
Olcott  very  wisely  wants  to  know,  How  does  a  phantom  get  any 
amount  of  force  in  an  empty  house  ?  There  is  nobody  to  borrow 
from.  Probably,  the  Colonel  reasons,  it  borrows  from  "non- 
human  elemental  spirits."  In  any  case,  the  ghostly  world  entirely 
depends  on  the  credit  system.  Say  that  a  Spook's  credit  is  gone  ; 
that  it  can  borrow  neither  from  its  relations  nor  from  ;i  bank 
kept  by  elemental  spirits;  then  it  mu.st  become  bankrupt.  Does 
it  "go  through  tho  court"  kept  by  Osiris  and  Khadamanthus P 
Spooks  are  lamentably  like  tho  islanders  who  eke  out  a  livelihood 
by  taking  in  each  other's  washing.  They  take  in  each  Other's 
force  ;  though,  no  doubt,  as  the  Colonel  says,  they  partly  subsist 
on  the  casual  "  mesmeric  aura"  that  remains  after  people  have  left 
an  empty  house.  Tho  conditions  of  a  bankrupt  bogie,  living 
on  nearly  exhausted  forces,  aud  exclaiming  "Aura  voni!"  like 
Oephalus,  when  there  is  no  aura  left,  is  very  pitiful. 

Have  we  all  Doubles,  or,  rather,  do  all  our  Doubles  keep  it  up 
in  the  traditional  way  after  we  are  dead  ?  Probably  few  of  us 
havo  the  necessary  energy.  Caligula  had,  Nero  had  not.  The 
question  is  obscure. 

M.  d'Assier  naturally  believes  (in  his  way  of  understanding  the 
matter)  in  witchcraft,  spectral  dogs,  and  other  brutes,  and  in  the 
fables  of  folklore  generally.  Colonel  Olcott  adds  an  appendix, 
which  is  not  uninteresting  as  a  contribution  to  the  folklore  of 
India,  though  perhaps  he  rather  regards  it  as  a  collection  of  facts. 
On  the  whole,  M.  d'Assier's  ideas,  though  bleak  and  comfortless, 
are  simpler  than  Colonel  Olcott's,  who  multiplies  entities  prater 
necessit.atem.  The  ghostly  will  find  much  comfort  in  the  book, 
and  the  translator  will  find  that  his  printers  are  at  sea  among  the 
accents  when  they  encounter  Greek. 


CABTERET.* 

TN  spite  of  the  prominent  part  that  Carteret  took  in  both  foreign 
-«L  and  domestic  politics  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  form  a  satis- 
factory estimate  either  of  his  character  or  his  career.  His  speeches 
are  unreported,  and  if,  as  was  believed  during  his  life,  he  wrote 
Memoirs,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  since  his  death.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  judgment  of  his  con- 
temporaries concerning  him,  checked  by  such  knowledge  as  we 
have  of  his  successes  and  his  failures,  his  conduct  and  his  ac- 
complishments. Of  the  man  himself,  of  the  principles  that  guided 
his  political  action,  if  indeed  it  was  guided  by  any  fixed  principles, 
and  even  of  the  share  he  had  in  many  important  matters  in  which 
he  certainly  bore  a  part,  we  know  provokiugly  little  for  certain. 
Mr.  Ballantyne,  therefore,  deserves  special  praise  for  his  attempt 
to  bring  together  all  that  can  be  found  out  about  him,  and  to 
construct  as  far  as  possible  a  complete  narrative  of  his  political  life 
from  the  somewhat  scanty  materials  that  exist  for  it.  He  has 
broken  fresh  ground,  and  that  alone  would  invest  his  book  wTith 
peculiar  interest  ;  and  he  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  over  his 
work ;  for,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  his  conclusions, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  industry  he  has  shown  in 
collecting  and  arranging  his  facts.  His  treatment  of  his  subject 
would,  however,  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  less 
constantly  eulogistic.  Scarcely  a  defect  is  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  picture  he  draws  of  his  hero.  For  example,  he  takes  no  notice 
of  Carteret's  immoderate  indulgence  in  drinking,  a  matter  familiar 
to  every  one  with  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
period,  until  he  mentions  it  on  his  last  page  as  part  of  a  "  fantastic 
impossibility"  created  by  historians.  Again,  he  rejects  far  too 
positively  the  report,  given  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Annual 
Register,  and  therefore  presumably  by  Burke,  of  the  speech  with 
which  Carteret  is  said  to  have  greeted  Pitt's  retirement  from  the 
Ministry  in  1 76 1  ;  for,  unless  he  can  bring  some  higher  authority 
on  his  side  than  Almon's  assertion  that  Carteret  denied  having 
uttered  the  words  attributed  to  him,  we  must  say  that  it  strikes 
us  as  going  far  to  declare  tliat  it  is  "  very  certain  "  that  Carlyle's 
lament  might  have  been  spared,  and  that  "old  Carteret  did  not  at 
all  end  so,"  especially  as  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  Ministers  to  the  King  rather  than  to  the  people, 
and  the  sneer  at  the  "  language  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  seem 
to  us  consistent  with  his  general  conduct.  No  mercy  is  shown 
to  any  of  his  opponents ;  their  opposition  to  him  is  invariably 
described  as  a  "  plot "  or  an  "  intrigue  " — words  never  used  of 
his  elforts  against  them,  and  their  actions  and  policy  are  con- 
demned in  sweeping  terms.  "  What,"  it  is  asked,  "  in  twenty 
years  did  Walpole  do  ?  He  kept  himself  at  the  top  of  English 
political  affairs. "  The  answer  is  superficial  aud  misleading,  and 
shows  a  want  of  grasp  of  the  history  of  the  period,  of  which,  we 
think,  there  are  some  few,  though  less  obvious,  signs  in  other 
parts  of  the  volume.  And  it  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Ballantyne's 
book  without  continually  thinking  of  the  picturesque  power  with 
which  Carlyle  would  have  made  Carteret — either  the  man  as  he 
really  was,  or  at  least  the  man  as  he  saw  him — stand  out  before 
us  on  every  page.  This  is  hard  on  Mr.  Ballautyne.  Nevertheless 
the  fault  lies  with  him,  for  he  constantly  forces  the  comparison 
on  his  readers  by  his  imitations  of  Carlyle's  peculiarities.  Here 
are  a  lew  specimens  of  these  imitations  taken  at  random  : — "  So 
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the  futile  Congress  dragged  on  in  a  very  magnificent  and  useless 
manner.  In  its  first  year  at  Cambrai,  young-  Voltaire  bad  seen  it 
there,  eating,  drinking,  playing,  nDd  bad  reDorted  its  proceedings 
in  those  directions  to  dissolute  old  goat-faced  Dubois,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  the  place."  This  is,  of  course,  a  mere  repro- 
duction in  slightly  different  words.  "  These  ludicrously  unpro- 
fitable German  women."'  "  Military  George  and  bis  corpulent 
son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland."  "  Carteret  was  dead  against  an 
admirable  Emperor."  Some  repetitions  —  there  are  three  on 
one  page — of  "a  ridiculous  Duke  of  Newcastle"  might  well  have 
been  spared  us;  and  we  revolt  against  "  Chaotic  Coxe "  for  more 
reasons  than  one;  besides,  the  epithet  is  terribly  overworked. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  less  noble  animal — we  beg  Mr. 
Ballantyne's  pardon  for  the  allusion,  for  we  wish  to  treat  bim 
•with  respect — to  appropriate  the  skin  of  a  dead  lion. 

Carteret's  successes  were  won  in  the  fields  of  diplomacy  and 
foreign  policy,  and  began  with  his  embassy  to  Sweden,  which  is 
clearly  and  minutely  described  here.  The  determination  of 
Sweden  to  seek  deliverance  from  her  enemies  by  trusting  to  the 
mediation  of  England,  and  the  series  of  treaties,  dearly  purchased, 
it  is  true,  that  broke  up  the  combination  against  her,  were  due 
to  his  skill  and  courage.  The  account  we  have  of  the  energy 
with  which  he  set  about  tasks  that  might  well  have  been  pro- 
nounced hopeless — such  as  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  of  the  favour  that  he  won  at  the  Courts 
of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen,  and  of  the  decision  of  character 
he  displayed  in  swing  the  treaty  with  Prussia  by  signing  it  along 
with  his  own  before  be  knew  whether  Frederick  William  would 
repent  of  bis  "  little  start  of  passion  "  and  accept  it,  serve  in  a 
great  measure  to  explain  the  success  he  after  svards  achieved  when 
directing — the  phrase  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration — the  politics  of 
Europe.  Moreover  he  was  an  accomplished  linguist — "  master  of 
all  the  modern  languages"  Chesterfield  called  him  —  and  he 
acquired  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  continental  Courts.  His 
most  memorable  triumphs  as  Secretary  of  State  were  the  Treaty 
of  Breslau,  which  ceded  Silesia  to  Frederick,  made  peace  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  left  France  and  Bavaria  alone  to  contend 
against  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  "which 
definitely  secured  Sardiuia  to  the  right  side  " — two  master-strokes 
that  justify  Chatham's  opinion  that  "  in  the  upper  departments  of 
government  he  had  not  his  equal." 

In  party  politics  he  was  unsuccessful.  Townshend  and  Walpole 
got  the  better  of  him  in  1724,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  the  King 
and  the  Countess  of  Darlington,  and  he  was  forced  to  exchange  the 
office  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 
He  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble  about  Wood's 
halfpence,  and  his  appointment  gains  special  significance  from  the 
fact  that  Walpole  believed  that  be  had  intrigued  against  him  by 
revealing  the  secret  history  of  the  patent  to  the  Brodricks, 
and  so  had  fanned  the  flame  he  was  now  sent  to  extinguish.  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  however,  considers  that  Walpole's  suspicions  were  un- 
just. Carteret,  or  Earl  Granville,  as  he  had  then  become  by  the 
death  of  his  mother,  was  driven  from  office  a  second  time  by  the 
Pelhams  in  1744;  and  when,  about  fifteen  months  later,  he  was 
reappointed  Secretary,  they  brought  his  scarcely-formed  Admioi- 
stration  to  a  premature  end  by  inducing  his  colleagues  to  desert 
him.  The  causes  of  his  want  of  success  lay  rather  in  himself 
than  in  the  strength  of  his  opponents.  His  talents  were  great ; 
he  was  a  finished  scholar,  eloquent,  formidable  in  debate,  witty, 
and  good-humoured.  Nevertheless,  he  could  neither  form  nor 
lead  a  party.  Apart  from  the  disadvantage  of  never  having  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  under  Walpole's  leadership 
had  become  the  chief  seat  of  power,  he  was  disinclined  to 
adopt  the  means  by  which  politicians  then  gained  their  fol- 
lowers. Ambitious  as  he  was  he  did  not  seek  popular  sup- 
port, lie  was  a  favourite  with  the  King,  for  be  could  talk 
German  with  him,  understood  German  affairs,  and  took  care 
of  the  interests  of  Hanover,  and  his  "high  monarchical"  views 
led  him  to  seek  strength  in  the  royal  favour  rather  than  in  Par- 
liament. Nor  did  the  affairs  which  seemed  to  him  alone  worth 
caring  for  excite  any  special  interest  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  It  was  nothing  to  him,  he  said,  who  was  made  judge 
or  who  bishop  ;  it  was  his  business  to  make  kings  and  emperors, 
and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Europe.  Had  he  been  the  Minister 
of  an  absolute  monarch,  a  position  for  which  Chesterfield  declared 
be  was  eminently  fitted,  this  lofty  saying  would  have  deserved  un- 
qualified applause.  As,  however,  his  ability  to  order  these  high 
matters  depended  on  the  goodwill  of  Parliament,  he  was  unwise 
to  neglect  the  means  by  which  be  might  have  won  it.  Moreover, 
the  nation  regarded  his  foreign  policy  with  stronger  feelings  than 
mere  indilference,  and  he  was  generally  distrusted  as  the  most 
powerful  supporter  of  the  King's  designs  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Electorate.  Nor  was  he  better  liked  by  his  colleagues  than 
he  was  outside  the  Council,  for  he  despised  them,  and  took  no 
pains  to  disguise  his  contempt.  That  be  did  not  engage  in 
intrigues,  as  the  volume  before  us  would  lead  the  reader  to 
imagine,  is  certainly  very  far  from  true.  His  intrigues,  however, 
were  unsuccessful,  for  the  King's  favour  was  of  little  avail 
against  the  overwhelming  Parliamentary  interest  of  the  Pelhams. 
Although  Mr.  Ballantyne  says  all  that  can  be  said  in  defence 
and  in  praise  of  bis  conduct,  he  fails  to  convince  us  that  Carteret 
•was  guided  by  any  settled  political  convictions.  With  all  Pitt's 
self-confidence  he  had  none  of  bis  earnestness,  and  never  won  the 
confidence  of  others,  or  inspired  them  with  enthusiasm.  Yet  un- 
successful as  be  generally  was  in  his  struggles  for  power,  his  con- 
temporaries were  deeply  impressed  by  his  genius.    For  Carteret 


was  not  merely  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  public  man  of 
his  time,  a  certain  greatness  of  soul  was  apparent  in  his  words  and 
actions.  And  this  was  conspicuous  in  his  last  as  it  had  been  in 
his  earlier  days.  Very  shortly  before  bis  death  he  requested 
that  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  had 
just  been  arranged  might  be  read  to  him,  and  quoted  part  of 
Sarpedon's  speech  to  Giaucus  to  account  for  his  desire  that  the 
reading  of  the  document  should  not  be  put  oil'  because  of  his  bodily 
weakness,  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  words  ovre  kci>  airos  ivi 
■npioToiai  paxoip-qv,  as  though  to  declare  his  satisfaction  in  the  re- 
membrance that  be  had  taken  a  foremost  part  in  the  political  con- 
tests of  his  time.  Then  he  listened  to  the  articles  "  with  great 
attention,"  and  "  recovered  spirits  enough  "  to  declare  his  warm 
approval  of  the  treaty.  No  closing  scene  could  have  been  more 
becoming  a  Minister  whose  business  it  had  been  "  to  make  kings 
and  emperors,"  none  more  thoroughly  in  accord  with  all  that  was 
noblest  in  Carteret's  life  and  character. 


MINOR  POETS.* 

THE  poets  have  invaded  the  fields  of  science  and  found 
invigorating  stimulus  in  the  works  of  Darwin.  Mr.  Canton 
invokes  the  dim  figure  of  pre-historic  man  and  reverts  to  the 
palaeozoic  past,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
and  a  pretty  gift  of  fancy,  places  the  cave-man  and  his  dubious 
doings  in  odd  juxtaposition  to  the  civilization  of  to-day.  Miss 
Constance  Naden  is  equally  effective  and  more  entertaining  in  her 
dainty  and  humorous  way  when  engaged  in  similar  directions. 
For  a  poet  of  decided  scientific  proclivities  Mr.  Canton  shows  re- 
markable independence  of  the  seductive  poetic  influences  of  our 
time.  He  cannot  be  classed  with  the  numerous  bards  whose 
singing  proclaims  little  else  than  a  more  or  less  dexterous  and 
sweet  polyglottism.  If  he  does  not  often  rejoice  the  heart  by  a 
full  assurance  of  the  poet's  birth  in  a  golden  clime,  he  is  never 
dismal  or  morbid,  or  a  sounding  vessel  full  of  Tennysonian  or 
Swinburnian  echoes.  In  a  word,  bis  manner  is  his  own.  Some 
of  his  "  Poems  of  Childhood  "  are  as  original  as  they  are  pretty, 
and  he  can  abandon  bis  majestic  themes  for  matters  more  homely, 
as  in  "Two  Lives,"  and  sing  with  true  lyrical  directness  and 
simplicity.  The  scheme  of  A  Lost  Epic  is  perhaps  too  magni- 
ficent for  an  undeserving  world,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  glimpse 
we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  of  "  The  Epic  of  the  Pageants  of  the 
World."  The  immense  design  comprehended  the  progress  of 
artistic  man  from  the  genesis  of  art.  How  the  writings  of  Darwin 
serve  the  poet  may  be  seen  in  a  suggestive  retrospect  of  the 
Darwinian  age  setting  forth  the  birth  of  colour  and  its  influence 
upon  the  susceptible  artist : — 

And  through  the  woods  for  centuries  the  wind 

Drifted  the  amorous  pollen,  till  the  waste 

Was  checked  by  colour,  and  th'  instinctive  tree 

Hung  out  its  lamps  of  blossom,  wooed  and  won 

The  aid  oi  myriad-murmuring  inject  swarms 

In  the  vast  stress  and  strain  of  leafy  life  ; — 

Hung  out  its  glowing  fruit,  that  beast  and  bird 

Slight  guard  its  life,  assist  its  kindly  race 

In  conquest  of  the  hungry  continents. 

So  kindled  through  the  centuries  the  world  ! 

For  love  of  brilliant  food  awoke  a  love 

Tor  brilliant  mates  ;  and  beetle  and  butterfly 

Changed  into  creeping  gem  and  fluttering  flower, 

And  feather  and  fur  were  shot  with  living  tints  • 

And  plucking  from  the  hospitable  boughs 

A  coloured  least,  the  ancestry  of  Man 

Bequeathed  to  Man  the  love  of  coloured  things 

And  Man  became  the  Artist. 

We  might  demur  at  the  conclusion,  for  all  savages  love  coloured 
things,  and  have  loved  them  for  centuries,  without  producing  a 
Raphael,  though  the  scientific  poet  thinks  this  was  the  true 
genesis  of  art — 

So  vast  the  time, 
So  slow  and  subtly  intricate  the  toil 
Ere  God  could  make  a  Raphael. 

Possibly  the  simple  savage  was  more  careful  to  see  the  "  feather 
and  fur  were  shot" — in  another  fashion.  But  your  flippant  sports- 
man is  seldom  a  good  Darwinian. 

Miss  Constance  Naden's  leading  poem,  A  Modern  Apostle,  is  a 
very  moral  apologue  of  a  good  young  man,  much  too  good  for 
this  world,  and  of  the  world's  unhappy  reward  of  his  virtues. 
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He  is  described  as  "  the  prophet  of  a  little  sect "  in  the  oponing  of 
the  pooin : — 

A  slender  youth,  with  sallow  mobile  face, 

Quick,  'lark  browed,  nervous — sure,  of  Celtic  race. 

But  be  forsakes  the  circumspect  ways  of  the  Philistine,  and  writes 
a  "  world-convincing  book ''in  the  cause  of  Socialism,  with  the 
unlooked-for  result  that  the  fair  Ella  of  the  mathematical  soul 
declines  to  marry  him.  Ella  is,  in  fact,  a  little  unreasonable  in 
this  matter,  though  she  acquits  herself  nobly  in  the  end,  as  most 
women  do  whether  "  advanced  "  or  not.  As  the  poet  puts  it  with 
admirable  clearness : — 

No  vague  talk  of  liberal  views 
Can  alter  cosine  and  hypotenuse. 

And  the  world-convincing  book  convinces  her  that  they  must 
part,  though  she  loves  him  with  irrevocable  love.  The  truth  is 
she  does  not  believe  in  bis  mission,  and  the  sequel  shows  she  is 
right.  The  unfortunate  teacher  of  Pantheistic  Socialism,  whatever 
that  may  be,  awakes  one  day  to  rind  his  benevolent  doctrine 
exemplified  in  a  practical  spirit  by  a  mob  of  rioters  who  proceed 
to  stone  the  prophet,  when  he  endeavours  to  persuade  them  he 
was  a  rash  and  misguided  teacher  and  saw  the  error  of  his  creed. 
He  is  silenced  by  the  effective  logic  of  a  large  stone,  and  is  carried 
to  the  house  of  the  penitent  Ella,  who  tends  him  in  his  last 
moments  with  pathetic  devotion.  Why  this  melancholy  story 
should  have  been  told  in  verse  it  is  bard  to  say,  though  the  verse 
is  incisive  and  vigorous  throughout.  Put  into  good  prose  in  the 
form  of  a  tract,  A  Modern  Apostle  might  command  a  large 
circulation  and  prove  a  wholesome  antidote.  Miss  Naden's  powers 
are  better  shown  in  a  series  of  humorous  poems  entitled  "  Evolu- 
tionary Erotics."  The  courtship  of  a  scientific  wooer  is  suug  in  a 
livelier  tone  than  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Canton's  muse : — 

FH  sing  a  deep  Darwinian  lay, 
Of  little  birds  with  plumage  gay, 

Who  solved  by  courtship  life's  enigma  ; 
I'll  teach  her  how  the  wild-flowers  love, 
And  why  the  trembling  stamens  move, 

And  how  the  anthers  kiss  the  stigma. 

Or,  mathematically  true, 
With  rigorous  logic  will  I  woo, 

And  not  a  word  I'll  say  at  random  ; 
Till,  urged  by  syllogistic  stress, 
She  falter  forth  a  tearful  "  Yes," 

A  sweet  Quod  end  demonstrandum. 

It  is  a  heavy  change  to  pass  from  the  gay  and  epigrammatic 
spirit  of  Miss  Naden's  lyrics  to  the  mystical  Mr.  Waite,  who 
devotes  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  blank  verse  to  the  spiritual 
history  of  one  Jasper  Cartwright.  A  Soul's  Comedy  is  one  of  the 
most  erratic  and  fuliginous  poems  it  has  been  our  lot  to  read. 
Indeed,  to  have  read  it  is  something  of  a  feat,  so  intricate  is  the 
coil  of  the  poet's  narrative.  Not  content  with  displaying  the 
morbid  workings  of  Jasper's  extremely  uninteresting  spirit,  the 
poet  gives  the  experiences  of  his  progenitors  and  friends,  till 
the  reader  feels  he  has  undertaken  a  cure  of  souls  alto- 
gether beyond  his  powers  of  control.  Despite  some  effective 
passages  of  description,  A  Soul's  Comedy  is  tedious  reading 
and  far  too  long.  Many  of  our  young  poets  seem  emula- 
tive of  the  appetite  of  the  dyspeptic  lady  in  one  of  H.  J. 
Byron's  plays.  They  print  too  much  and  too  often.  There 
are  several  melodious  and  moving  poems  in  Miss  Tynan's  Sham- 
rocks, but  to  read  the  volume  through  deliberately  is  by  no  means 
easy,  owing  to  the  want  of  variety  and  the  restricted  flight  of  the 
poet's  fancy.  "  The  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,"  Miss 
Tynan's  longest  poem,  is  feebly  fluent  compared  with  the  genuine 
lyrical  fluency  of  the  shorter  poems.  It  is  natural  and  pleasant 
to  picture  the  young  and  scarce-recognized  poet,  disdainful  of  the 
meagre  fruits  of  present  encouragement,  looking  hopefully  to  the 
future  and  the  more  acceptable  verdict  of  a  juster  posterity. 
Let  the  sanguine  poet,  however,  take  and  sift,  as  we  have  lately 
done,  a  dozen  and  more  volumes  of  forgotten  bards  of  the  Byronian 
age,  and  if  he  has  any  of  the  critical  faculty  natural  to  true  poets, 
he  will  become  as  the  wedding  guest  in  Coleridge's  poem.  Quite 
a  presentable  volume  might  be  formed  by  a  judicious  selection 
from  these  neglected  poems;  and  so  is  it  with  the  volumes  before 
us.  And  yet  the  minor  poets  of  the  older  period  have  all  passed 
into  limbo.  It  is  sad  to  think,  as  Keats  said,  that  any  of  these 
"  youngsters  "will  die, but  our  regret  is  considerably  tempered  by  the 
perversity  of  their  authors.  They  habitually  disregard  the  admirable 
standard  of  excellence  and  finish  set  up  by  Mr.  Palgrave.  Clearness 
and  unity  are  the  qualities  of  art  most  ignored,  while  little,  or  no 
respect  is  shown  towards  that  excellence  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  of  a  poem  rather  than  in  the  parts.  We  are  frequently 
irritated  by  poems  that  might  be  immensely  improved  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  care  and  taste.  Loose  and  ungainly  phrases 
and  metrical  slips  may  often  justly  be  charged  to  sheer  inattention 
rather  than  to  a  defective  ear.  Mr.  Dixon's  Lyrical  Poems  must  be 
excepted  from  this  class  of  work.  There  is  nothing  of  current 
careless  profusion  in  these  well-tempered  and  pleasurable  fruits  of 
a  scholarly  poet.  Mr.  Dixon  is  not  so  confident  of  the  plenitude 
of  his  inspiration,  as  some  of  our  noble  and  more  raging  singers 
seem  to  be,  as  to  feel  superior  to  the  nice  demands  of  fastidious 
artistry.  The  expressive  force  and  fine  finish  of  his  verse  give  an 
old-fashioned  air  to  his  poetry.  His  "  Ulysses  and  Calypso  "  is  a 
poem  of  refreshing  originality,  marked  by  graceful  reticence  and 
dignity. 

Unlike  Chaucer's  man  of  law  who  delighted  in  seeming  busier 
than  he  was,  Mr.  James  Williams  offers  the  poetic  exercises  of 
Vacation  hours  under  the  title  A  Lawyer's  Leisure,  a  little  volume 


containing  some  really  excellent  vorses  of  genuine  poetic  quality. 
The  best  of  these  poems  may  be  called  lays  of  many  lands. 
Their  inspiration  is  chielly  literary,  and  were  .suggested  by  sojourn 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  classical  ami  Scandinavian  literature.  Mr. 
Williams  is  less  happy  in  his  studies  from  nature.  He  speaks,  for 
instance,  in  one  stanza  (p.  98)  of 

The  supple  ferns,  all  young  and  crozier-shaped, 
and  the  "  faint  sweetness  "  of  peach-blossom  on  "  a  south  sheltered 
wall"  as  being  observable  together  in  the  month  of  May.    Ono  of 
his  sonnets,  "St.  Francis  of  Assisi,"  is  ruined  by  a  hideous  verse, 
in  which  "  Heaven"  is  written  as  a  dissyllable: — 

I  sought  for  peace,  but  Heaven  did  deny 
The  holy  gift  of  peace  for  my  despair. 

Mr.  Aldred's  Roman  drama  is  decidedly  amusing,  though  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  acquit  the  author  of  humorous  intentions.  In 
the  last  act  a  ballad  is  introduced  with  diverting  effect  in  the 
midst  of  a  grave  dialogue  between  the  patrician  Tullius  and 
Pompeius.  Who  sings  it,  or  why  it  is  sung,  baffles  the  keenest 
inspection.    It  concludes  in  this  spirited  style  : — 

Oh,  honour  to  those  who  have  fallen  ! 

Oh,  rest  to  the  lover  true ! 
Since  victory  is  to  the  stronger, 

And  fame  for  the  lucky  few. 

The  Apotheosis  of  Antinous  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  an 
ungovernable  fervour  and  a  very  singular  display  of  rhyming  in 
the  lyrical  interludes.    In  a  Bacchanalian  chorus  we  find: — 

Worthless  are  pale  blossoms, 

Fiery  vines  are  luscious  ; 
Heap  our  purple  bosoms 

With  the  grapes  that  flush  us! 
Paint  our  passionate  mouths,  with 

Bunch  of  Dionj-sus  ; 
Bring  to  us  the  South's  myth, 

Not  the  North's — to  freeze  us ! 

Eva,  Duchess  of  Monteleone,  is  a  Venetian  drama  of  the  fine  old 
Radclyffish  order,  and  apparently,  in  the  author's  opinion,  suitable 
for  the  stage.  Mr.  Cook  is  careful  to  say  he  is  fully  aware  he  is 
throwing  away  all  prospect  of  pecuniary  profit  by  publishing  his 
volume.  The  anonymous  authors  of  Rhymes  and  Renderinys  show 
themselves  to  be  translators  of  no  mean  quality,  while  their  rondeaus 
and  ballades  must  be  reckoned  among  the  best  in  the  language. 
Among  the  Italian  translations  are  some  capital  renderings  of 
Leopardi,  Filicaia,  and  an  admirable  version  of  Manzoni's  Ode  on 
Napoleon's  death.  Our  last  volume  is  a  slim  book  of  verse,  delicate 
in  execution  and  unaffected  in  expression,  by  a  contributor  to- 
American  periodicals. 


THE  ROSICRUCIANS.* 

OF  Mr.  Waite's  Real  History  of  the  Rosicrucians  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  words  of  Goldsmith's  connoisseur,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  artist  taken  more  pains.  There  is  something 
mysterious  and  fascinating  about  the  history  of  the  Virgin 
Fraternity  of  the  Rose.  Of  all  the  fungi  which  have  sprouted 
about  the  roots  of  the  oak  of  Christianity  it  is  the  most  poetical. 
In  comparison  with  modern  Spiritualism,  for  example,  the  creed) 
of  the  Fratres  Rosatse  Crucis  is  as  fine  gold  is  to  brass.  But 
their  mystery,  and  the  imaginative  quality  which  hangs  about 
their  story,  can  by  no  means  hi  quoted  to  exempt  their  historians 
from  accurately  representing  to  us  what  they  were  and  what  they 
professed  to  be.  If  we  are  told  about  the  Rosicrucians  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  wish  to  keep  as  clear  as  possible  of 
"sidereal  hermeneutics "  and  the  New  Illumination  of  people  like 
Mr.  Edward  Maitland.  Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  of  cabbalistic  exegesis — for  that,  we 
believe,  is  the  polite  way  of  putting  it — that  bewilders  the  senses 
and  makes  the  eyes  of  the  observer  dance  in  his  head.  We  can, 
at  least,  only  in  this  way  account  for  the  fact  that  exactitude  of 
historic  statement  is  so  rare  among  the  professors  of  occult 
science. 

The  work  before  us,  however,  starts  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets  in  the  very  matter  of  .accuracy.  It  is  said  to  be  founded 
on  the  original  manifestoes  of  the  Rosicrucians  themselves,  and 
"  on  facts  and  documents  collected  from  the  writings  of  initiated 
brethren."  The  author  claims  that  his  book  "  will  take  the  subject 
out  of  the  hands  of  unqualified  writers,  and  of  the  self-constituted 
pontiffs  of  darkness  and  mystery  who  trade  upon  the  ignorance 
and  curiosity  of  their  readers."  He  is  especially  severe  in  his 
remarks  on  another  writer  who  has  lately  published  a  treatise  on 
the  same  subject,  full,  so  Mr.  Waite  avers,  of  secondhand  state- 
ments and  inexact  renderings  of  matters  of  fact.  He  attacks  this 
unhappy  man,  whose  book  we  have  no  inclination  to  defend,  over 
and  over  again,  and  succeeds  in  leaving  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  respect  for  Mr.  Waite's  superior  purity  of  historic  faith. 
We  are  presently  about  to  mention  various  things  in  Mr.  WTaite's 
book  which  are  pleasing  and  even  valuable,  and  his  account  of  the 
Rosicrucians  is  one  which  with  drastic  correction  and  fresh  re- 
ference to  authorities  throughout  might  be  made  a  useful  and 
perhaps  even  a  standard  work.  But  since  he  insists  so  much  upon 
his  accuracy,  and  as  the  originals  he  refers  to  are  not  in  every 
one's  hands,  we  feel  it  a  duty  mildly  to  protest.  Nor  will  we 
accuse  Mr.  Waite  of  slovenly  revision  without  giving  proofs  of 
our  indictment. 
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The  Rosicrucian  apologists  were  German,  French,  and  English. 
It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Waite  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  last-mentioned.  He  very  properly  dedicates  three  chapters  in 
succession  to  Robert  Fludd,  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  John  Heydon. 
Of  these  the  second  is  perhaps  the  most  accessible.  We  shall, 
therefore,  be  doing  Mr.  Waite  no  injustice  if  we  look  a  little 
minutely  into  his  account  of  Thomas  Vaughan.  Here  is  part  of 
what  Mr.  Waite  says  about  him  : — 

The  date  of  this  author's  birth  was  1612  ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Scotland ;  but  the  fact  of  his  placing  a  Welsh  motto  on  the  title 
of  his  books,  together  with  his  true  name,  Thomas  Vaughan,  which  is  pure 
Welsh,  is  a  strong  argument  of  his  Welsh  nationality.  He  adopted 
various  pseudonyms  in  the  different  countries  through  which  he  passed  in 
his  wanderings  as  an  alchemical  propagandist.  Thus  in  America  he  called 
himself  Dr.  Zheil.  .  .  .  The  life,  of  this  adept  is  involved  in  an  almost 
Rosicrucian  uncertainty.  Nearly  all  that  is  ascertained  concerning  him 
.  .  .  .  rests  on  theauthority  of  Urbiger.  .  .  .  His  sojourn  in  America  is  an 
established  fact,  according  to  Louis  Figuier. 

The  error  of  resting  our  faith  blindly  upon  antiquated  books  of 
reference  is  plainly  seen  in  this  terrible  chain  of  misstatemen  ts.  It 
is  obvious  that  Mr.  Waite  has  carelessly  copied  these  statements 
out  of  the  pages  of  Urbiger,  a  gentleman  with  whom  we  are  not 
acquainted,  and  out  of  those  of  M.  Figuier,  who  was  an  excellent 
authority,  in  his  day,  on  the  Rosy  Cross  in  France,  but  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  its  English  adherents.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  life  of  Vaughan  is  by  no  means  so  mysterious  or  so  little 
known  as  Mr.  Waite  supposes.  He  was  not  born  in  161 2,  but  in 
162 1.  This  event  occurred,  not  in  Scotland,  but  in  the  parish  of 
Llausaintfraid,  in  Brecknockshire,  where  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  twin-brother  of  Henry  Vaughan,  the  Silurist  poet.  As 
to  his  wanderings  over  Europe  and  America  as  an  alchemical 
propagandist,  they  are  purely  fabulous.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  ever  left  his  native  country.  He  went  as  a  youth 
to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  passed  his  M.A.,  took  orders,  and  re- 
turned to  hold  the  living  of  his  native  parish.  Under  the  Com- 
monwealth he  was  ejected  as  a  Royalist,  and  then  gave  himself  up 
to  chemical  experiment,  dying  near  Oxford,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1665,  if  Ashmole  may  be  believed,  through  inhaling 
the  poisonous  fumes  of  a  chaldron  which  he  was  manipulating. 
Mr.  Waite  speaks  as  though  Vaughan  vanished  into  thin  air 
nobody  knows  when,  and  was  buried  in  the  wilderness,  like 
Moses.    But  he  lies  at  Albury,  where  his  elegy  tells  us  that 

The  Isis  and  the  prouder  Thames 
Can  show  his  relics  lodged  hard  by  their  streams. 

Wood  gives  a  picture  of  Thomas  Vaughan  which  is  wonder- 
fully unlike  Mr.  Waite's  fancy  portrait  of  this  mysterious  man, 
"  roaming  about  from  place  to  place,  performing  the  most  lavish 
transmutations,  but  always  anonymous,  always  obliterating  his 
personality,  often  disguised  to  conceal  his  identity,  in  continual 
dangers  and  difficulties  through  the  possession  of  his  terrific  secret, 
and  gaining  nothing  by  his  labours."  Wood's  distressingly  prosaic 
words  are,  "  He  was  neither  Papist  nor  Sectary,  but  a  true 
resolute  Protestant,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  Church  of  England.'' 
Mr.  Waite  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  Parny's  epic,  Les 
Hose- Croix.    He  has  fancy  enough  to  inspire  a  fresh  canto  of  it. 

Mr.  Waite's  account  of  Vaughan's  writings,  though  more  cor- 
rect, is  not  without  slips.  To  call  the  Rosicrucian  divine's 
principal  book  Anthroposophiu  Magica  is  to  lose  the  point  of  the 
title,  which  is  Anthroposophiu  Theomagica.  Moreover,  when  an 
author  says  positively,  "The  list  of  [Vaughan's]  writings  is  as 
follows,"  we  expect  that  list  to  be  complete.  But  one  important 
volume  is  omitted,  the  Aula  Lucis ;  or,  the  House  of  Light,  pub- 
lished in  1652,  while  the  titles  of  several  of  the  others  are  given 
with  slight  inaccuracies,  such  as  "The  Great  Fountain  "  instead  of 
"  The  Secret  Fountain."  These  errors  are  singly  of  little  im- 
portance, but  they  swell  the  general  want  of  confidence  which 
grows  upon  the  reader  who  detects  them.  We  have  found  all 
these  things  to  complain  of  in  one  short  chapter,  and  we  do  not 
question  that  an  equally  close  examination  of  other  parts  of  the 
book  would  reveal  a  similarly  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
text.  We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these 
mistakes.  They  do  not  prove  that  Mr.  Waite  has  written  an 
uninstructive  book,  or  that  he  has  not  considerable  knowledge  of 
his  subject ;  but  such  abundance  of  blunders  is  scarcely  becoming 
in  one  who  denounces  the  errors  of  his  fellow-historians  with  so 
much  arrogance  and  emphasis. 

Descartes,  it  is  said,  was  anxious  to  discover  a  real  Rosicrucian,  a 
man  who  would  actually  confess,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  pinned 
his  own  personal  faith  on  the  thirty-seven  articles  of  the  Confessio 
Fraternitatis.  Mr.  Waite,  if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  being 
Descartes's  contemporary,  could  have  introduced  him  to  several. 
He  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  panic  that  occurred  in 
1623,  when  the  wildest  calumnies  spread  through  Paris  and  Lyons 
regarding  a  certain  anthropophagous  young  man  who  called  him- 
self Astaroth,  being  apparently  guiltless  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  who  was  accused  of  almost  every  kind  of  conduct  unbecoming 
in  a  gentleman  which  the  terror  of  the  populace  could  invent.  But 
what  Mr.  Waite's  book  will  be  turned  to  for  with  the  greatest 
profit  is  the  copious  translations  which  he  makes  from  the  accre- 
dited books  of  the  Fraternity  itself.  Very  few  persons  have  the 
time  to  look  up  for  their  own  amusement  the  rare  and  difficult 
Latin  originals.  A  version,  therefore,  of  the  Fama  Fraternitatis, 
written  by  Joliann  Valentin  Andrea:,  and  published  about  the  year 
1614  in  a  pamphlet  called  Die  Reformation  der  ganzen  weiten  Welt, 
is  of  considerable  interest,  especially  as  Mr.  Waite  reprints,  with 
certain  necessary  modilications,  the  translation  issued  in  1656, 


made  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Monmouth.  We  confess  that  Mr. 
Waite's  bibliography  on  this  point  is  far  from  being  as  satis- 
factory as  we  could  wish,  nor  does  he  make  it  at  all  clear  what 
relation  this  confession  of  faith  bears  to  a  previous  treatise  of 
Trajano  Boccalini.  We  understand  him  to  describe  the  Fama 
I  Fraternitatis  as  being  little  but  an  adaptation  of  some  tract  by  the 
last-mentioned  writer,  and  yet  to  say  that  Boccalini  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Rosicrucians.  There  is  something  here  that 
requires  to  be  much  more  clearly  explained  than  Mr,  Waite  has 
explained  it. 

To  many  readers  the  most  fascinating  pages  in  The  Real  History 
of  the  Rosiomcians  will  be  those  in  which  the  author  reprints 
Foxcroft's  1690  translation  of  The  Chymical  Wedding  of  Christian 
Rosencreutz,  which  had  originally  appeared  in  German  in  1 6 1 6. 
This  strange  romance  is  full  of  wonderful  things — fair  and  glorious 
ladies  in  spangled  sky-blue  garments,  who  blow  trumpets  of 
beaten  gold,  martyrs  who  stick  four  red  roses  in  their  hats, 
visions  under  cedar-trees  in  the  forest,  thrones  that  move  by 
themselves  to  unseen  organ-music,  lions,  snow-white  unicorns, 
golden  candlesticks,  ivory  altars,  fountains  of  rubies,  and  every 
kind  of  brave  adventure  that  can  be  devised  to  make  a  Rosicrucian 
comfortable.  It  all  reads  very  prettily  in  its  seventeenth-century 
English,  and  seems  much  less  silly  and  unintelligible  than  it 
would  be  in  the  glaring  business-like  language  of  to-day.  The 
hero  of  this  amazing  romance  is  the  Father  Rosycross  from 
whom  the  fraternity  was  supposed  to  take  its  birth.  The  real 
founder  of  the  body,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was 
Johann  Valentin  Andrea?  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  was  born  in  1586, 
and  died  as  abbot  of  Adelberg  in  1654.  It  appears  that  the 
armorial  bearings  of  this  man's  family  contained  a  St.  Andrew's 
Cross  with  four  roses  attached  to  it,  and  this  heraldic  device  was 
probably  what  suggested  to  his  mind  tho  romantic  and  ingenious 
crucified  rose  of  the  Society.  The  phrase  "  Bruderschaft  des 
Rosen-Creutzes "  is  stated  by  Mr.  Waite  to  be  first  found  in  a 
tract  of  161 5.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  a  still  simpler 
theory  of  the  symbol  has  been  suggested.  The  device  on  the 
signet-ring  of  Martin  Luther  was  a  cross,  surmounting  a  heart, 
in  the  centre  of  a  rose,  and  it  may  possibly  be  that  the  fanatical 
founders  of  a  sect  which  they  believed  was  destined  to  reform 
Christendom  in  this  way  appended  themselves  to  the  memory  of 
an  earlier  and  wiser  reformer. 


SPANISH  IDIOMS.* 

IDIOMS  are  the  ripe  fruit  of  speech — the  outgrowth  of  the 
maturity  of  a  language.  The  simpler  the  tongue  and  the 
people  who  speak  it,  the  fewer  are  the  idioms,  which  are  the 
survivals  of  much  converse  under  more  or  less  artificial  and 
complex  conditions.  They  are  the  relics  of  old  modes  of  thought, 
embedded  in  more  recent  forms  of  expression.  Sometimes  the 
process  is  the  other  way  about,  and  it  is  the  antique  phrase  which 
survives,  like  a  bit  of  granite  in  conglomerate,  moulded  and 
rounded  by  the  stream  of  time.  A  language  must  be  spoken  by 
many  generations  of  people,  knit  together  by  strong  social  bonds, 
before  it  can  bear  idioms.  Savages  have  but  few  idioms,  because 
they  have  but  few  ideas.  Their  speech  is  plain  and  direct.  They 
make  as  little  use  of  an  allusion  as  they  do  of  a  joke.  They  utter 
what  they  have  to  say  straight  out  in  the  fewest  words,  and  it  is 
as  impossible  to  conceive  of  their  speaking  obliquely  as  of  their 
talking  slang.  They  are  prone  to  metaphor,  indeed,  but  it  is  not 
from  richness  of  imagination  but  poverty  of  language.  There 
must  be  a  certain  long-continued  use  of  a  common,  elaborate,  and 
matured  tongue,  composed  of  many  ingredients,  before  a  proper 
crop  of  idioms  can  be  reaped  ;  and  the  more  varied  and  complex 
the  forms  of  life  and  of  growth  in  the  people  who  use  it,  the 
richer  will  be  the  harvest. 

We  need  go  no  further  than  the  language  of  Spain,  as  illustrated 
in  the  book  before  us,  for  an  example.  Excluding  purely  technical 
words,  legal  terms,  vulgarisms,  and  slang,  the  compilers  profess  to 
give  us  a  collection  of  ten  thousand  Spanish  idioms.  Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  in  this  number,  many  of  the  phrases  included 
not  being  idioms  at  all  in  any  proper  sense,  there  still  remain 
enough  to  prove  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage in  the  production  of  these  picturesque  forms  of  speech. 
Certainly  no  other  European  language,  whether  of  the  Romance  or 
any  othor  family,  is  so  rich  in  idioms ;  and  if  we  could  take  them 
all  as  accepted  in  literature,  the  prospect  would  be  appalling 
indeed  to  the  student  of  the  Castilian.  The  first  thing,  however, 
we  have  to  say  of  the  work  of  Seiior  Mora  and  his  lady  associate 
is  that  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  they  have  not  complied  even 
with  their  own  loose  and  elastic  definition  of  an  idiom.  "  An 
idiom,"  they  tell  us  in  their  preface,  "  is  a  phrase  stamped  by  the 
usage  of  a  language  with  a  signification  other  than  its  gram- 
matical or  logical  one."  But  usage  where,  and  by  whom  ?  There 
is  nothing  in  the  book  to  distinguish  literary  from  colloquial  usage.  A 
great  many  of  thephrases  will  be  strange  to  those  who  know  classical 
Spanish,  and  even  a  great  many  to  those  who  know  Spanish  society. 
The  usage  of  Spain  differs  considerably  from  the  usage  of  the 
Spanish  countries  in  America,  and  the  usage  of  one  province  of 
Spain  from  another.  Some  of  the  idioms  could  certainly  not  be 
used  in  familiar  talk  by  an  Englishman  without  making  his  hearers 

*  Spanish  Idioms ;  with  their  English  Equivalents.  Collected  by  Sarah 
Caiy  Becker  and  Federico  Mora.  Boston:  (Jinn  &  Co.  London: 
Triibuer  &  Co. 
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stare.  There  aro  others  which  aro  obsolete,  at  least  in  the  mother- 
country,  though  they  may  linger  in  Spanish  America.  Certainly 
a  man  imiv  >.»o  through  oven  the  two  thousand  and  odd  comedies 
of  Lope  do  Vega  without  finding  one-quarter  of  the  idioms  in- 
cluded in  this  collection.  Doubtless  tho  answer  will  bo  that  a 
great  many  phrases  have  become  current  since  the  golden  age  of 
Spanish  literature  ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  old  and  what  is  new,  between  what  is  an  idiom 
in  literature  and  what  is  only  a  local  and  perhaps  temporary 
colloquialism.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  on  what  principle  tho 
proverbs  which  aro  hero  quoted  have  been  chosen.  The  compilers 
tell  us  that  "  proverbs  not  containing  idioms  "  have  been  excluded  ; 
but  in  looking  through  the  list,  which  is  arranged  on  tho  excellent 
alphabetical  system,  we  find  a  great  many  which  neither  in 
language  nor  in  idea  have  a  claim  to  bo  idiomatic.  "  Buscar 
cinco  pie's  al  gato" — to  look  for  five  feet  in  the  cat — which  is 
strangely  rendered  "  to  seek  a  quarrel,"  is  not  idiomatic,  nor  does 
it  contain  an  idiom.  "Amigo  do  todos  y  de  ninguno,  todo  es 
uno "  (Everybody's  friend  and  nobody's  friend,  it  is  all  one), 
where  does  the  idiom  come  in  ?  "  llacer  castillos  en  el  aire " 
(To  make  castles  in  the  air);  "Todos  somos  hijos  de  Adan " 
(We  are  all  children  of  Adam);  "No  se  hizo  la  miel  para  la 
boca  del  asno"  (The  honey  was  not  made  for  the  ass's  mouth)  ; 
"La  necesidad  hace  a  la  vieja  trotar "  (Necessity  makes  the  old 
■woman  trot)  — here  rendered  "Necessity  compels  activity  and 
industry" — these  and  a  great  many  similar  phrases  are  not  idioms 
at  all,  but  proverbs  simply  worded,  which  are  proverbs  in  all 
languages.  The  truth  is  that  proverbs  are  seldom  idiomatic. 
They  would  not  be  proverbs  if  they  were  anything  but  straight 
and  plain  speaking.  They  are  too  old  and  too  common  to  be 
idioms.  As  Don  Quixote  says  cf  them,  they  are  "  sentences  drawn 
from  experience";  ethical  maxims,  the  wisdom  of  many,  which 
the  wit  of  one  has  crystallized,  set  generally  in  short  doggrel  for 
easier  remembrance.  They  are  as  old  as  the  language  itself,  and, 
says  the  author  of  the  Dialoyo  de  las  Lenyuas,  "  the  purest  Cas- 
tilian  we  have  is  in  our  proverbs."  But,  if  old  and  pure,  and 
springing,  not  from  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  calls  "  the  mirth 
and  galliardise  of  company,"  the  commerce  of  polite  society,  the 
traffic  of  business,  or  the  talk  of  the  world  of  affairs,  but  from 
the  simple  life  of  a  secluded  and  serious  people,  the  Spanish 
proverbs  which  survive — of  which  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
twenty-four  thousand — are  hardly  to  be  classed  as  idioms. 

Though  proverbs  are  not  idioms,  and  rarely  contain  idioms, 
there  are  an  immense  number  of  common  sayings  and  turns  of 
phrase  in  Spanish  which  have  become  proverbial  by  long  use, 
gathered  from  the  three  sources  of  the  language — the  Gothic,  the 
Provencal,  or  Romance  proper,  and  the  Arabic — many  of  which 
contain  allusions  to  persons,  things,  and  events  long  forgotten. 
"  Tomar  las  (calzas)  de  Villadiego  " — here  interpreted  "  to  make  a 
precipitate  flight  or  escape  " — rather,  to  render  a  vulgarism  by 
a  vulgarism,  to  cut  one's  lucky,  is  an  example  of  one  of  those 
phrases  of  which  the  origin  or  meaning  no  one  can  explain.  It 
occurs  twice  in  Don  Quixote,  and  is  given  up  in  despair  by  the 
laborious  Clemencin  and  the  learned  Covarrubias.  Villadiego  and 
his  breeches  remain  as  great  a  riddle  as  what  song  the  Sirens 
sang,  or  why  Childe  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came.  "  Andar  de 
Zeca  en  Meca  " — applied  to  one  who  rambles  about  without  a 
purpose — preserves  the  memory  of  the  Ommiade  Kaliphs,  who 
set  up  their  beautiful  shrine  in  Cordova  as  a  rival  to  Mecca. 
"  Echar  por  las  de  Pavia,"  here  tamely  rendered  "  to  answer 
indignantly,"  is  a  chip  floated  down  the  stream  of  time  from 
the  days  of  Charles  V.  Fragments  of  another  world— pieces 
of  history — shreds  and  splinters  of  the  past,  sometimes  scraps 
from  old  plays  and  favourite  novels,  are  found  buried  in 
these  familiar  sayings,  of  which  the  source  has  been  long  for- 
gotten. "  Como  por  los  cerros  de  Ubeda,"  said  of  things  trivial 
or  talk  "  off  the  matter,"  may  be  interpreted  but  not  ex- 
plained. Why,  out  of  all  the  hills  in  Spain,  those  of  Ubeda 
should  be  selected  to  give  point  to  the  saying  we  know  no 
more  than  why  Mr.  E.'s  aunt  spoke  of  "  milestones  on  the 
Dover  road."  There  are  certain  persons,  as  well  as  places,  who 
live  in  these  proverbial  sayings,  of  whom  no  one  can  say  why  they 
have  been  doomed  to  this  immortality  ;  like  the  tailor  of  Campillo, 
■who  did  the  sewing  and  found  the  thread;  the  cat  of  Mari- 
Ramos,  who  stands  here  as  "  one  who  tries  to  obtain  a  thing 
•while  pretending  not  10  want  it " ;  and  the  abbot  of  Carcuela 
(should  it  not  be  Zarzuela  ?),  who  ate  of  the  mess  and  asked 
for  the  pot  ;  and  others,  more  than  we  can  find  in  Seiior 
Mora's  collection.  Of  idioms  proper,  quaint  turns  of  speech, 
metaphors  which  have  hardened  into  commonplaces,  vestiges 
of  extinct  and  Eastern  forms — oblique,  contracted,  ironical,  poeti- 
cal, and  onomatopoetical  phrases,  the  Spanish  language  is  very 
profuse,  and  they  are  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  to  the  learner. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  many  of  these  idioms  being 
peculiar  to  conversation — such  as  may  be  spoken,  but  not  written. 
A  people  who  use  "vuestra  merce'd"  for  their  second  person 
singular  are  capable  of  anything  in  the  way  of  ceremonious 
address.  Yet  why  they  should  say  "  disimule  usted  "  when  they 
mean  "  excuse  me"  (this  is  surely  an  idiom,  though  not  included 
in  Seiior  Mora's  book)  is  a  puzzle  until  we  come  to  follow  up 
dtsimular,  and  find  that  the  verb,  which  means  to  dissemble,  also 
means  to  overlook.  Some  of  the  verbs  are  put  to  strange  uses, 
and  turned  quite  out  of  their  etymologies.  There  are  verbs  of  all 
■work,  on  which  thi>  Spaniards  seem  to  lay  an  extravagant  and  dis- 
proportionate burden.  Such  a  verb  is  echar,  which  descends 
directly  from  jactarc.    It  meets  one  at  every  turn  in  Spanish 


speech.  When  you  light  a  cigarette  it  is  "  Echar  un  cigarrito." 
When  you  sot  up  a  carriage  it  is  "  Echar  cocho."  When  you  sot 
a  hen  it  is  "  Kcliar  una  gallum."  "  Echar  un  guante"  is  to  send 
round  tho  hat ;  "  Echar  raices  "  is  to  take  root ;  "  Echar  dimes  "  is 
to  become  fat ;  "  Echar  Cantos  "  is  to  turn  mad  ;  "  Echar  chispas  " 
is  to  turn  angry,  to  "  emit  sparks."  Some  of  the  applica- 
tions of  this  universal  verb  are  uiest  picturesque  and  character- 
istic, as  you  say  of  a  man  who  goes  oil'  swearing  "  So  fuiS  echando 
ajos  y  cebollas"  (flinging  garlic  and  onions).  To  throw  chick- 
peas at  one, "  Echar  garbanzos  a  alguno,"  is  "  to  make  an  irritating 
insinuation."  To  fling  couplets  at  a  person,  "  Echar  coplas  a 
alguno,"  has  come  to  mean  maligning  a  person,  which  should 
have  a  peculiar  point  in  a  language  where  the  making  of  couplets 
is  so  easy.  Tomar,  dar,  poner,  coyer,  are  others  of  these  hard- 
worked  Spanish  verb3  with  a  great  variety  of  meanings.  With 
tho  Spaniards,  to  rise  early  is  to  "take  the  morning,"  "tomar 
la  manana  " ;  to  be  transported  with  any  great  emotion,  is  to 
"  take  tho  sky  with  the  hands,"  "  tomar  el  cielo  con  las 
manos."  Dar  puts  on  many  senses,  of  which  "to  give"  is  only 
one.  It  is  a  verb  which  expresses  .almost  any  kind  of  action, 
abstract  or  concrete,  personal  or  impersonal.  "Dar  con"  any 
person  is  to  throw  him  down;  "dar  con"  any  thing  is  to  sink 
under  it ;  "  dar  sobre  "  any  one  is  to  attack  him ;  while  "  dar 
madrugon"  is  to  get  up  early,  and  "dar  puerta  y  silla"  is  "to 
invite  one  to  come  in  and  sit  down."  "Dar  pan  y  callejuela," 
literally  "  to  give  bread  and  the  back-street,"  now  meaning  "  to 
furnish  one  with  the  means  to  escape  from  danger,"  is  highly 
suggestive  of  the  picaresque  life  from  which  many  of  these 
phrases  are  derived.  Poner  and  its  reflective  ponerse  are  severely 
exercised.  The  hen  pone  huevos — -when  she  lays  eggs.  The  sun  se 
pone— when  it  sets.  The  man  who  finds  fault  pone  peros — "  puts 
buts."  To  "  put  feet  in  the  dusty  "  ("  poner  pics  en  polvorosa  ") 
is  to  take  to  one's  heels,  doubtless  another  relic  of  the  Germania 
or  Gerigonza.  To  express  that  state  for  which  in  English  we 
have  so  many  names — namely,  intoxication — the  Spaniards  say 
"  el  cogio  un  lobo  "  ("  he  caught  a  wolf") ;  while  to  "  catch  a 
hare  "  ("  coger  una  liebre  ")  is  to  "  fall  into  the  mud,"  and  to 
"catch  the  street  "  ("  coger  la  calle  "■)  is  one  of  the  many  euphemisms 
which  the  Lazarillos  and  the  Cortadillos  might  have  invented 
and  found  useful.  One  of  the  oddest  phrases  of  all  of  this  class 
occurs  in  that  humorous  passage  of  Cervantes'  tale  of  Rinconete 
y  Cortadillo,  when  the  two  young  scapegraces  make  acquaintance 
and  exchange  confidences.  "  Is  your  worship,  then,  by  chance  a 
thief?"  says  Rinconete.  "Yes,"  answers  the  other,  "for  the 
service  of  God  and  of  decent  folk."  To  which  Rinconete  responds, 
"  It  is  a  new  thing  to  me  that  there  are  thieves  in  the  world 
para  scrvir  d  Dios  y  a  la  buena  yente."  "  Seiior,"  retorts  the 
other,  "  no  me  meto  en  teoloyias  "  ;  which  slang  has  passed  into  a 
common  idiom,  meaning  "I  do  not  deal  in  subtleties." 

The  principal  defects  in  the  book  before  us,  apart  from  those  we 
have  noted,  are  that  too  many  phrases  are  included  which  cannot 
be  said  to  be  idioms  at  all — that  is,  idioms  of  Spanish,  and  that 
the  so-called  "equivalents"  are  in  most  cases  merely  bald  and 
diffuse  paraphrases,  which  sometimes  are  not  even  translations. 
For  instance,  "  aspirar  a  la  mano  de  una  nuiger,"  which  might 
just  as  well  be  translated  literally  "to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a 
woman '"as  "to  wish  to  marry  a  woman,"  is  no  Spanish  idiom, 
or  any  idiom  at  all ;  any  more  than  is  our  old  friend  "  La  necesidad 
es  madre  de  la  invenciou."  Seiior  Mora  makes  his  book  needlessly 
bulky  with  such  phrases.  A  worse  fault,  perhaps,  is  that  while 
the  idioms  are  put  into  some  kind  of  English,  there  is  no  attempt 
whatever  to  explain  their  origin  or  to  trace  their  history  and 
growth.  This  is  what  is  most  wanted  of  the  Spanish  idioms  to 
make  such  a  work  really  useful  to  the  student.  Meanwhile, 
Seiior  Mora's  collection,  if  weeded  of  some  of  its  superfluous 
Spanish  examples  and  pruned  and  trimmed  as  to  its  English 
equivalents,  may  in  a  second  edition  become  a  valuable  accessory 
and  adjunct  to  Spanish  dictionaries. 


ARCHAIC  PEDAGOGY.* 

Li1  VERY  now  and  then  the  casual  student  of  literature  comes 
-1-^  across  an  historical  work  which  makes  him  ask  himself  what 
the  use  of  history  can  possibly  be.  Of  this  nature  is  the  volume 
published  by  Mr.  Hazlitt  under  the  rather  promising  title  of 
Schools,  School-books,  and  Schoolmasters.  The  ignorant  reader  may 
learn  from  it  that  before  printing  was  invented  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  provide  each  scholar  with  a  separate  copy  of  the  work 
from  which  he  was  taught,  and  that  his  elementary  instruction 
\va9  consequently  mostly  oral,  and  involved  much  learniug  by 
heart ;  that  Magdalen  College  School  was  founded  a  long  time 
ago;  that  the  study  of  Greek  was  not  common  before  the  time 
of  Erasmus ;  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  was  a  student  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
from  1S42  to  1S50,  during  which  period  that  venerable  seminary 
was  conducted  with  faithful  regard  to  tradition ;  that  Dean  Colet 
founded  St.  Paul's ;  that  schools  and  colleges  for  girls  are  com- 
paratively modern  institutions  ;  and  that  Stanbridge,  Lilly,  and 
some  others  were  people  of  some  importance  in  their  day.  Apres  f 
That  question  is  really  not  very  easy  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hazlitt,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  the  "examples"  in  the 
grammars  and  vocabularies  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
throw  a  curious  and  interesting  light  upon  the  manners  and 

*  Schools,  School-books,  and  Schoolmasters.  A  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  Educational  Development  in  Great  Britain.  By  \V.  Carew 
Hazlitt.    London  :  Jarvis  &  Sou.  1888. 
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customs  of  the  times  when  they  were  first  published.  "  It  makes 
us  cheerful,  amid  the  habitual  dearth  of  something  to  leaven  the 
text  [of  the  "  Short  Introduction  of  Grammar  tjenerally  to  be 
Used,''  published  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.],  to  stumble 
upon  a  few  of  the  little  touches  in  the  older  books  retained 
as  an  exception,  such  as  '  Vivo  in  Anglia.  Veni  per  Galliam 
in  Italiani,'  or  1  Vixit  Londini :  Studuit  Ozonisa.'  "  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  offensive  in  the  discovery  of  evidence  that  in 
the  centuries  preceding  the  sixteenth  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  live  in  England,  that  London  and  Oxford  were  both  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  people  might  be  supposed  to  study  at  the  latter 
town,  or  that  even  in  those  remote  times  one  way  to  Italy  was 
through  France ;  but  the  cheerfulness  which  they  promote  in  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  bosom,  and  which  he  thinks  the  public  may  not  unreason- 
ably be  expected  to  share,  does  rather  suggest  that  he  is  qualified 
to  have  been  one  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus's  friends.  On  an  earlier 
page  Mr.  Ilazlitt  has  quoted  still  more  exciting  passages  from 
Stanbridge's  Accidence,  such  as  "Good  morowe,"  " good  nyght," 
"  Scolers  must  lyve  hardly  at  Oxford,"  "  My  fader  hath  had  a 
greate  losse  on  the  see."  The  last  suggests  that  marine  commercial 
enterprise  was  not  unknown  in  England  350  years  ago,  which  is 
certainly  interesting. 

In  only  one  particular  does  Mr.  Hazlitt  descend  to  quite  modern 
history,  and  that  is  as  regards  the  education  of  women.  Its  im- 
portance in  his  eyes  is  mainly  ecclesiastical,  and  the  view  he  takes 
of  it  has  the  merit  of  originality,  if  it  has  no  other.  He  shall  give 
his  own  account  of  it : — "  In  these  latter  [independent  colleges  for 
young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies]  the  drift  is  certainly  more  and 
more  lay  ;  and  as  knowledge  and  culture  spread,  and  the  influence 
and  fruits  of  masculine  thought  make  themselves  more  and  more 
appreciable,  the  Church  in  England  will  gradually  loosen  its  grasp 
of  the  national  intellect,  and  will  probably  owe  to  the  higher 
education  of  women  its  collapse  and  downfall.  The  ladies  of  Eng- 
land have  propped  up  the  tottering  edifice  long  enough,  and  no 
one  whose  opinion  is  worth  entertaining  will  lament  the  inevit- 
able issue."  The  enlightened  liberality  of  the  last  sentence  calls 
for  particular  acknowledgment.  It  prepares  the  reader  for  the 
equally  sensible  and  even  more  trenchantly  expressed  passage  with 
which  the  chapter  closes : — "  The  Bible  is  for  scholars,  not  for 
school-folk  ;  and,  as  Jeremy  Bentham  demonstrated  nearly  a 
century  ago,  the  Catechism  is  trash."  Of  course  the  Catechism — 
especially  "  My  Duty  towards  my  Neighbour  " — is  very  offensive 
to  some  people,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  makes  them 
angry.  But  then  it  was  not  written  in  order  to  please  them. 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  volume  is  a  gratifying  proof  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  man  who  is  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  and  revolutionary  i9 
not  also  a  pedant  of  exasperating  dumess. 


MY  CONSULATE  IX  SAMOA* 

SAMOA — "  l'Archipel  des  Navigateurs,"  as  the  group  wa3  called 
by  the  great  French  explorer  Bougainville,  in  his  admiration 
of  the  skill  with  which  the  islanders  managed  their  light  canoes 
far  out  in  open  sea — '•'  may  be  regarded,"  says  Mr.  Wallace,  "  as 
one  of  the  loveliest,  most  agreeable,  and  productive  of  all  the 
South  Sea  groups."  Its  inhabitants  are  the  fairest  and,  ethnologi- 
cally,  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  Pacific  races,  the  gentlest 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  fastidious.  Nevertheless,  little  is 
known  of  the  islands  to  the  average  untravelled  Englishman 
beyond  what  may  have  been  conveyed  by  an  occasional  newspaper 
paragraph,  and  probably  few  have  any  very  clear  idea  as  to  their 
precise  whereabouts  on  the  map.  Recent  events,  however,  have 
brought  Samoan  affairs  somewhat  to  the  front,  and  Mr.  Church- 
ward's  book  comes  opportunely  to  our  service. 

The  group  of  islands  known  collectively  as  Samoa  lies  between 
thirteen  and  fifteen  degrees  south  of  the  Equator,  to  the  east  of 
Fiji,  and  on  the  direct  track  of  the  mail  steamers  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  Zealand.  At  present  they  are  of  but  little 
moment  as  a  commercial  station  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  opening  of  a  direct  route 
between  Europe  and  Australasia,  they  might  become  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  group  consists  of  three  larger  islands — 
Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila — a  cluster  of  three  smaller  ones  to  the 
eastward,  known  as  Manua,  and  a  number  of  still  smaller  islets  ; 
altogether  ten  inhabited  islands,  with  a  native  population  of  about 
34.000  souls. 

The  islands  are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  The  largest,  Savaii,  is 
about  forty  miles  in  length  by  twenty  in  breadth — a  great  lava 
cone,  the  extinct  crater  of  which  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  its 
highest  peak  reaching  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet.  The  last  erup- 
tion is  said  to  have  taken  place  within  a  couple  of  centuries  or  so. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  island  consists  of  masses  of  vesicular 
lava,  and  only  a  zone  of  variable  width  following  the  shore  line  is 
cultivated  and  inhabited ;  the  rest  is  all  impenetrable  forest. 
Upolu,  the  island  second  in  point  of  size,  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  near  the  middle  of  the  group,  and  its  chief  town, 
Apia,  is  at  once  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  and  the 
cetitre  of  foreign  trade.  Tutuila  is  situated  some  forty  miles  to 
the  eastward,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  har- 
bour of  Pango-Pango;  and  Manua  is  considerably  further  away 
in  the  same  direction. 


*  My  Consulate  in  Samoa  :  a  Record  of  Four  Years'1  Sojourn  in  the 
Navigators  Islands,  with  Personal  Experiences  of  King  Malietoa  Laupepa, 
hit  Country,  and  his  Men.  By  William  B.  Churchward,  late  Acting 
British  Consul  and  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  late 
H.M.  14th  Itcgiment.   London :  Richard  Bentlcy  &  Sons.  1887. 


The  scenery  of  the  islands  has  a  wild  beauty  of  its  own ;  but  I 
even  short  excursions  amongst  the  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks  I 
and  the  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  of  the  interior  are  attended  I 
with  considerable  labour,  and,  as  we  learn  from  our  author's  ex-  I 
perieuce,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  adventure.    But  the  sea-  I 
shore  and  its  vicinity  are  always  available,  and  nothing  can  be  | 
more  attractive  than  the  ever-changing  variety  they  present.  The 
naturalist  will  remember  that,  besides  other  rarities,  the  two  larger 
islands  of  the  group  are  the  home  of  the  Diduvcidus  strigirostris, 
a  remarkable  ground  pigeon,  unknown  elsewhere,  which  is  re- 
garded by  systematists  as  forming  by  itself  a  distinct  family  of 
birds.     The  only  natural  production  which  is  utilized  to  any 
extent  as  an  article  of  commerce  is  the  cocoanut,  for  the  dried 
pulp  of  which,  under  the  name  of  "  copra,"  there  is  practically 
unlimited  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut-oil. 

Of  the  natives  Mr.  Churchward  says: — 

The  Samoans  are  true  Polynesians,  of  the  lightest  colour  of  their  race,"  | 
of  grand  physique,  and  of  most  prepossessing  exterior  and  manner.  With  I 
regard  to  both  mental  and  social  dispositions,  they  hold  the  highest  posi.jl 
tion  in  the  Pacific.    They  are  well  affected  towards  strangers,  especiallyjl 
the  British,  and  from  them  missionary  teachers  have  been  drawn  for  ser-JI 
vice  in  all  parts  of  the  islands  ;  even  in  New  Guinea  they  are  to  be  found.  | 1 
They  are  naturally  of  a  simple  mind,  peaceable,  hospitable,  and  generous.  ;  I 
Though  they  have  had  a  great  amount  of  war  amongst  themselves,  theyll 
do  not  love  fighting  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  within  the  last  twenty  years  1 
their  wars  have  been  mostly  the  effect  of  mischievous  white  interference 
with  native  affairs,  and  thrust  upon  them  by  the  intrigues  of  foreigners,  j 
who  wilfully  fomented  mischief  amongst  them  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  j 
.  .  .  Treachery  is  no  part  of  their  nature,  nor  is  ingratitude  ;  they  treat  I 
their  women  with  great  respect  and  kindness,  and  their  children  with  the 
most  extravagant  affection.    In  a  bargain  their  word  may  be  depended 
upon,  and  they  will  never  break  a  promise  of  which  they  have  been  truly 
made  to  understand  the  conditions. 

Such  are  the  Samoan  Islands  and  their  inhabitants.  The  eulogy 
is  high-pitched,  but  no  one  who  has  visited  the  group  will  regard 
its  terms  as  exaggerated.  But  at  the  present  moment  the  peculiar 
interest  of  Mr.  Churchwards  book  lies  in  the  account  which  it 
contains  of  matters  brought  under  his  notice  in  his  official  capa- 
city as  Consul,  and  these  passages  give  us  a  tolerably  clear  view 
of  the  existing  political  condition  of  the  islands. 

Up  to  very  recent  times  inter-tribal  wars,  sometimes  the  out- 
come of  chronic  feuds  and  rivalries,  but  as  frequently  of  jealousies 
fostered  by  interested  foreign  settlers,  were  of  perpetual  occur- 
rence. They  were  carried  on  in  a  desultory  way,  and  the  results 
were  seldom  decisive ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  life  they 
entailed,  they  engendered  a  feeling  of  unsettlement  and  in- 
security exeedingly  prejudicial  to  the  domestic  well-being  of  the 
natives.  The  foreign  Consuls  in  praiseworthy  manner  endeavoured 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  the  official  recognition  of 
Malietoa  Laupepa  as  king  of  the  whole  group,  and  of  his  rival 
Tupua  Tamasese  as  vice-king.  To  this  course  all  the  Powers 
represented  at  Apia  gave  their  adhesion — Germany  expressed  its 
approval  with  considerable  display  and  ceremony — Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  less  publicly,  but  not  less  sincerely. 

Previous  to  1879  there  was  no  local  government  at  Apia;  the 
power  of  the  three  resident  Consuls  was  limited,  owing  to  the 
uncertain  nationality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  whites,  who 
held  themselves  responsible  to  nobody — and  acted  accordingly. 

A  particularly  rowdy  half-caste  population  had  sprung  up,  who  led  the 
natives  into  all  the  vices  of  their  beachcombing  progenitors  ;  the  sale  of 
liquors  of  the  vilest  and  most  maddening  description  was  permitted,  with- 
out restriction,  to  natives  and  whites,  amongst  whom  were  many  men 
whose  very  existence  depended  upon  disorder,  and  who  occupied  their 
whole  time  in  fostering  it.  It  was,  according  to  report,  a  very  pande- 
monium, and  at  that  time  well  deserved  the  name  of  the  "  Hell  of  the 
Pacific." 

Sir  A.  II.  Gordon  visited  the  islands  as  British  Commissioner 
in  the  year  above  named,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  native 
authorities  and  the  assistance  especially  of  the  German  Consul, 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  Municipal  Board,  which  has  since  held 
jurisdiction  over  the  capital  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
A  magistrate  was  appointed  who  was  not  only  to  hold  a  court  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  but  to  superintend  the  police  and 
take  the  direction  of  public  works.  The  needful  funds  were 
derived  from  licences  granted  to  stores,  hotels,  and  businesses 
generally,  and  from  a  small  property  tax.  The  supply  of  alcoholic 
liquors  to  the  natives  was  prohibited,  as  was  also  the  introduction 
of  fire-arms  and  ammunition.  The  scheme  of  government  was 
simple ;  and,  though  prohibitive  enactments  such  as  those  indicated 
are  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  evasion,  it  has  been  found,  on 
the  whole,  sufficient  to  answer  its  purpose.  Apia  soon  became 
"a  well-ordered  district,  with  a  community  particularly  jealous  of 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  where  property  and  person 
were  as  safo  as  they  would  be  anywhere  in  England  ;  and  whose 
criminal  record  would  compare  favourably,  iu  proportion  to  its 
inhabitants,  with  any  seaport  town  in  the  world."  Thus  the 
beachcomber,  that  extremely  picturesque,  if  somewhat  disturbing, 
element  of  island  life,  is  doomed  to  pass  out  of  view;  and  Mr. 
Churchward  has  done  well  to  put  on  record  his  recollections  of 
some  of  the  fraternity  settled  in  Savaii,  known  in  those  regions  as 
"  Savaii  Squires,"  and  even  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  career  of 
the  notorious  South  Sea  pirate,  Bully  Hayes. 

The  political  history  of  the  little  kingdom,  if  one  may  dignify 
by  that  name  the  relation  of  the  native  Government  to  the 
foreign  Powers  who  have  settlements  on  the  islands,  has  been  by 
no  means  devoid  of  incident.  For  several  years  the  favourite  idea 
of  the  natives,  from  the  King  downwards,  was  annexation  to 
Great  Britain,  and  more  than  once  petitions  have  been  drawn  up 
and  forwarded  to  the  Queen,  praying  that  Samoa  might  be  added, 
to  her  dominions,  and  governed  either  as  an  independent  colony  or 
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in  connexion  with  New  Zealand.  The  European  inhabitants 
generally  and  the  Americans  were  strongly  in  favour  of  such  a 
scheme,  ami  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  at  one  time  the  Germans 
themselves  would  have  raised  any  objection  to  its  adoption.  But 
the  step  was  viewed  with  no  favour  by  our  Government.  The 
commercial  interests  involved  were  comparatively  small.  Sir 
William  Des  Vceux,  then  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Western  Pacific,  objected  to  the  movement  on  several  grounds, 
amongst  others  that,  if  the  islands  were  annexed  on  the  same 
conditions  as  Fiji,  as  was  contemplated,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deal  equitably  by  the  natives,  especially  in  connexion  with 
land  claims,  without  the  risk,  indeed  almost  the  certainty,  of 
serious  complications  with  tho  Germans.  Of  that  he  had  al- 
ready had  sufficiently  unpleasant  experience  in  Fiji.  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  natives  we  may  regret  that  a  different  view  was 
not  adopted  ;  but  the  question  was  a  many-sided  one,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  claims  upon  us  were  lightly 
regarded,  notwithstanding  the  eventual  decision.  The  present 
footing,  as  generally  uuderstood,  is  that  England,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  are  mutually  pledged  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence of  Samoa  ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  guarantee  is  supposed 
to  be  extended  to  the  Tonga  group. 

The  commercial  interests  of  Germany  in  Samoa  have  hitherto 
far  outweighed  those  of  any  other  nationality,  indeed  for  many 
years  Apia  has  been  the  centre  of  German  trade  and  influence  in 
the  Pacific.  It  was  the  seat  of  business  of  the  great  Hamburg 
house  of  Goddefroy,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  present  "  Deutsche 
Handels-  und  Plantagen-Gesellschaft  der  Sud-See  Inseln  zu 
Hamburg "  was  established.  At  one  time  the  resident  director 
of  the  Company  was  also  German  Consul,  "and  being  thus  judge 
of  his  own  acts  and  aided  by  the  proximity  of  liberally  furnished 
men-of-war,  was  in  an  unusually  favourable  position  for  con- 
ducting business";  more  recently,  however,  Germany  has  been 
represented  by  an  official  unconnected  with  the  trading  firm. 

But  under  these  circumstances  the  known  predilection  of  the 
natives  of  all  classes  for  the  British,  expressed  in  many  ways  beyond 
mere  petitions  for  annexation,  has  not  tended  to  smooth  their  inter- 
course with  the  German  authorities,  and  it  was  not  long  after  the 
emphatic  recognition  of  Malietoa  as  king  that  it  became  evident 
that  his  position  would  sooner  or  later  be  rendered  untenable,  and 
he  would  be  compelled  to  make  way  for  some  one  more  sub- 
servient to  German  views.  The  author  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  a  number  of  petty  acts,  some  of  them  only  ridiculous,  others 
even  tyrannical,  indulged  in  by  the  Germans  in  order  to  discredit 
English  influence.  Cricket,  for  example,  which  was  beginning  to 
have  considerable  hold  on  the  inhabitants,  was  forbidden  on  the 
ground  of  its  nationality  ;  and  many  similar  instances  are  narrated 
of  international  amiability.  But  what  interests  us  most  is  the 
insight  we  obtain  into  the  treatment  to  which  the  King  was 
subjected,  the  climax  of  which  has  been  reached  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  The  story  is  too  long  to  be  told  here  in  detail,  but  its 
tenor  may  be  gathered  by  a  few  quotations  from  the  work 
before  us. 

"Whilst  the  King  was  preparing  and  forwarding  his  petition  for 
annexation  to  Britain,  he  was  also  professing  entire  submission 
to  the  Germans,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  keep  the  peace.  But 
meanwhile  one  of  the  scribes  had  stolen  a  copy  of  the  petition  and 
sold  it  to  the  Germans,  who  were  naturally  much  incensed  at  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  were  not  long  in  showing  it. 

The  unfortunate  monarch  was  never  allowed  to  be  at  peace, 
and  Mr.  Churchward  details  the  earlier  stages  of  the  persecution. 
The  latest  we  know  as  far  as  newspaper  telegrams  can  tell  us. 
Within  the  lastfew  weeks  King  Malietoa  Laupepa  has  been  dethroned 
by  the  Germans,  on  the  ground  of  acts  of  disrespect  committed 
by  himself  and  his  people ;  he  has  been  put  on  board  the  Adler, 
which  sailed  from  Apia  with  sealed  orders ;  at  Cooktown  trans- 
ferred to  the  Albatross,  which  is  next  heard  of  at  Thursday 
Island,  suggesting  German  New  Guinea  as  its  probable  destination. 
To  any  one  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  events  of  the  past  half- 
dozen  years  details  are  needless — they  may  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  story  as  it  comes  to  us  from  Germany.  As  for  the 
dethroned  King,  he  has  our  respectful  sympathy.  To  Englishmen 
with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  he  appeared  a  man  of 
singular  intelligence,  possessed  of  much  quiet  dignity  and  charm 
of  manner.  May  he  be  more  happy  in  exile  than  he  has  been 
permitted  to  be  of  late  amongst  his  own  people ! 

We  fear  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  follow  the  author  in 
his  rambles  in  various  parts  of  the  islands,  or  to  discuss  with  him 
the  economy  of  kava-drinking  and  other  social  observances  or  the 
secrets  of  the  Samoan  boudoir.  We  must  leave  untold  his  various 
experiences  with  the  natives  amongst  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  and 
the  stories  of  the  unreasonable  men  and  outrageous  females  who 
came  to  demand  his  official  protection.  The  reader  will  find  much 
on  such  subjects  that  is  entertaining.  We  may  just  add  that  the 
book  is  written  in  lively  fashion,  unembarrassed  by  over-rigorous 
observance  of  grammatical  rules,  and  is  for  the  most  part  very 
readable.  It  would  suffer  nothing  from  a  little  more  arrangement 
and  continuity.  It  is  troublesome,  for  instance,  when  trying  to 
trace  the  sequence  of  events,  to  find  a  chapter  headed  "  November," 
and  another  a  few  pages  further  on  dated  "  ist  October,"  without 
reference  in  either  case  to  the  year ;  and  one  is  not  helped  by 
reading  at  the  commencement  of  the  latter  "  This  morning  (the 
22nd)."  Surely  in  a  "  narrative,"  as  the  work  is  entitled,  it  would 
have  been  worth  while  to  have  bestowed  a  little  more  care  on 
points  of  this  sort. 


TWO  FAUST  HOOKS.* 

rTIHE  two  Faust  books  before  us  aro  of  very  different  value. 
-L  The  publisher  of  Mr.  Frank  Claudy's  English-!  iennaii-Araeri- 
can  Faust  informs  US  that  "  the  great  beauties  of  the  original  are 
preserved  with  a  nicety  and  finish  that  leads  one  to  think  that  it 
IS  the  original,  instead  of  a  translation."  This  warm  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  an  author  by  his  publisher  ought  to  act  as  a  salve 
to  that  soreness  which  too  commonly  exists  betweon  the  respec- 
tive classes.  The  feeling,  indeod,  is  so  amiable  that  one  can 
excuse  Mr.  Morrison  for  some  looseness  in  phraseology,  both 
in  the  sentence  just  quoted  and  in  another  where  he  tells  us 
that  "  the  student  .and  scholar  will  find  that  the  work  has  been 
most  admirably  rendered  ;  in  many  respects  superior  to  any  trans- 
lation extant."  This  glowing,  if  not  wholly  grammatical,  eulogy 
from  so  high  an  authority  makes  it  almost  superfluous  to  attempt 
fresh  criticism,  especially  when  we  add  that  Mr.  Frank  Claudy 
makes  "  dawn  "  rhyme  to  "  morn,"  and  translates  Mephisto's  ex- 
clamation as  Valentine  falls  "  Now  is  the  lubber  lame."  As  for  his 
"  King  in  Thule,"  we  must  give  it  whole  : — 


Once  was  a  king  in  Thule, 
Was  true  till  to  the  grave, 
To  whom  his  mistress  dying, 
A  golden  goblet  gave. 

It  was  his  greatest  treasure, 
He  drained  it  every  bout, 
His  eyes  brimmed  fullest  measure 
Whene'er  he  drank  thereout. 

And  when  he  came  near  dying 
The  towns  of  the  Realm  he  told, 
Naught  to  his  heir  denying 
Except  the  goblet  of  gold. 


At  the  kingly  feast  and  wassail 
Amongst  his  knights  sat  he, 
In  his  grand,  ancestral  castle, 
Yon  castle  by  the  sea. 

There  stood  the  old  carouser, 
And  drank  the  last  life-glow, 
And  hurled  the  sacred  goblet 
Into  the  tluod  below. 
He  saw  it  falling,  drinking, 
And  sinking  in  the  sea — 
His  eyelids  then  were  sinking 
And  never  a  drop  drank  he. 


Very  likely  no  one  can  translate  that  glorious  song  worthily.  But 
this  is  no  reascu  for  translating  it  into  mere  burlesque. 

Mr.  Hedderwick's  book  is,  as  we  have  said,  of  quite  a  different 
class.  It  is  a  version  of  the  actual  puppet-play  libretto  of 
Faust  as  usually  performed  in  Germany,  and  as  obtained  (by  one 
of  the  sleights  justifiable  perhaps  in  ardent  collectors,  and  only  in 
them)  by  Dr.  Hamm  some  thirty  years  ago  from  a  performer  and 
impresario  who  cherished  it  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Nobody 
doubts  at  all  that  this  same  puppet-play  was  performed  in  and 
long  before  Goethe's  time,  and  we  know  from  his  own  words  that 
it  was  the  puppet-play  which  introduced  him  to  the  subject. 
Indeed,  it  contains  (with,  of  course,  the  all-important  exception 
of  the  Gretchen  episode)  most  of  the  substance  of  the  story. 
This  would  of  itself  give  it  interest  enough.  But  Mr.  Hedderwick, 
like  some  others,  has  at  heart  to  show  that  this  very  puppet- 
play,  instead  of  being  an  indigenous  German  creation,  was  merely 
a  degradation  by  reminiscence  and  corruption  of  Marlowe's  great 
tragedy,  introduced  into  Germany  by  the  band  of  English  players 
who,  as  every  one  knows,  wandered  about  the  Fatherland  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  order  to  make  this 
out  as  well  as  to  illustrate  his  text,  Mr.  Hedderwick  has  got 
together  a  great  quantity  of  comment  and  appendix,  most  of 
which  has  interest,  though  sometimes  the  author  seems  to  be 
ignorant  of,  or  at  any  rate  to  ignore,  pretty  generally  known  facts. 
For  instance,  he  "conjectures"  in  the  juxtaposition  of  "  Vitzli- 
putzli "  and  "  Mexico  "  as  devils  an  allusion  to  Huitzilopotchli. 
Not  only  is  the  allusion  quite  certain,  but  he  might  surely  have 
mentioned  that  Heine  takes  the  form  for  granted  as  an  equivalent 
of  the  sanguinary  Mexican  deity,  and  uses  it  in  the  Romanzero. 
But  this  is  of  no  consequence.  It  is  a  worse  fault  that  the  only 
style  of  argument  possible  really  proves  little  or  nothing.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  puppet-play  (English  version)  Faust  in  the  final 
scene  cries  "  Yonder,  where  glow  the  purple  flames  of  sunset." 
Mr.  Hedderwick,  noting  that  the  clock  is  supposed  to  be  on  the 
stroke  of  ten — Faust  has  just  said  "  Wenig  Stunden,"  which  looks 
like  an  earlier  hour — recalls  naturally  the  famous  and  magnificent 
line  of  Marlowe — 

See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament — 

and  says  that  it  "  looks  as  if  the  puppet-play  form  were  a  pious 
or  timid  paraphrase  of  this."  Unluckily  in  the  subsequent  words, 
"  Da  ist,  ha  Fluch  !  der  Holle  Feuer-Thor,"  shows  that  a  quite 
different  and  intelligible,  if  less  poetical,  train  of  thought  was  in 
the  librettist's  mind.  Besides,  even  granting  the  connexion,  who 
shall  possibly  say  whether  Marlowe  took  it  from  a  common  original 
or  the  aboriginal  marionnette  poet  from  Marlowe  ?    Non  liquet. 

It  would  be,  however,  easy  to  point  out  faults  of  this  kind,  and 
to  detect  in  work  referring  briefly  to  a  great  number  of  literary 
and  historical  facts  a  few  inaccuracies  or  uncertainties  of  expres- 
sion. We  prefer  to  recommend  Mr.  Hedderwick's  book  as  an 
interesting  and  not  unpleasantly  written  one,  containing  very  con- 
siderable help  for  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
rich,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  sharply  defined  subjects,  in  modern 
literature.  And  we  may  add  in  conclusion  that  some  general 
remarks  of  his  at  p.  155  on  Faust — the  Goethe  Faust — as  a  whole 
show  very  much  greater  sanity  of  criticism  than  most  writers  on 
the  same  subject  have  displayed. 


*  Faust;  the  First  Part.  Translated  by  Frank  Claudy. 
W.  H.  Morrison. 
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SOME  PUBLICATION?  OF  TIIE  S.P.C.K. 

THE  average  quality  of  the  books  which  have  been  sent  to  us 
this  year  is  perhaps  rather  above  that  of  last  year.  Seven  or 
eight  are  serious  volumes  of  religious  or  educational  tendency ; 
more  than  a  score  are  merely  stories,  in  a  majority  of  which  some 
moral  may  be  found,  not  too  prominently  displayed,  but  so  packed 
that  the  reader  who  wants  to  know  the  plot  must  swallow  the 
moral  also. 

The  historical  and  theological  elements  are  well  blended  in 
■what  may  prove  a  very  useful  book.  The  Calendar  prefixed  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  often  held  up  to  scorn  as  a  mis- 
leading and  contradictory  document.  But  the  well-known  and 
popular  author  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Schimberg-Cotta  Family 
has  employed  her  learning  and  excellent  style  to  good  purpose 
in  elucidating  these  occult  lists  and  in  putting  their  meaning 
clearly  before  the  reader.  This  is  the  object  of  Martyrs  and 
Saints  of  the  First  Trcelve  Centuries.  The  author  does  not,  we 
think,  enlarge  sufficiently  anywhere  on  the  well-known  fact  that 
Borne  of  the  days  marked  in  the  Calendar  were  retained  in  the 
reformed  Prayer-book  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  keeping 
certain  fixed  dates ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  little  fault  to  be 
found.  As  an  example,  here  is  the  brief  explanation  of  the  festival 
of  the  ist  of  August,  "  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula."  It  is  "  in  memory 
of  the  dedication  of  the  church  in  Rome  where  one  of  the  chains 
which  fell  off  St.  Peter  at  the  touch  of  the  angel  is  supposed  to 
be  preserved."  Of  a  wholly  different  kind  is  Great  Truths  and 
Holy  Lives,  by  Elinor  Lewis,  a  series  of  very  interesting  lectures, 
or  small  sermons,  intended  for  young  women's  classes,  mothers' 
meetings,  or  lay  mission  services.  The  Continuity  of  Scripture,  by 
the  late  Lord  Hatherley,  is  too  well  known  to  need  recommenda- 
tion ;  but  we  gladly  notice  the  issue  of  "  a  new  and  revised 
edition."  The  Disjjensation  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Ball, 
consists  of  readings  on  the  work  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  relation  to  the  world,  the  Church,  and  the  individual. 
The  author  is  certainly  catholic  and  unprejudiced,  and  quotes 
alternately  from  such  widely  differing  preachers  as  Canon  Westcott, 
Cardinal  Manning,  Professor  Maurice,  Archdeacon  Hare,  and 
Bishop  Andrews.  Mr.  Beale's  Mind  of  Christ  consists  of  a  series 
of  six  very  theological  sermons,  printed  in  good  type  and  light  to 
hold.  Two  small  volumes  continue  the  Society's  Sermons  for  the 
People,  an  admirable  and  useful  series,  by  many  different  preachers. 
How  fervently  it  might  be  wished  that  young  country  curates 
would  occasionally  take  a  sermon  like  one  of  these  and  "quote  it 
whole."  We  have  also  received  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd's  Office  of 
Prayer  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  with  his  Country  Clergyman's 
Ideal,  pastoral  allusions  from  Keble's  Christian  Year,  a  neat 
handy  volume  of  selections ;  Sunday  Evening  Lessons,  by  E.  M. 
Poole,  for  a  class  of  girls  ;  The  Church  and  her  Ministry,  a  cate- 
chism by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Boyce  ;  and  an  excellent  series  of  half  a 
dozen  tracts  on  the  lives  of  Mission  Heroes,  comprising  Bishops 
Gray,  Steere,  Cotton,  Patteson,  Selwyn,  and  Field. 

Serious,  but  not  strictly  religious,  is  Professor  Seeley's  Factors 
in  Life,  three  lectures  on  health,  food,  and  education ;  an  ex- 
cellent and  judicious  treatise,  unprejudiced  and  without  fads,  a 
book  which  all  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  ought  to  read.  The 
chapter  on  food  is  full  of  interesting  facts.  By  a  reformed  diet, 
it  seems,  the  nation  might  save  30,000,000/.  a  year ;  but  Mr. 
Seeley  does  not  tell  us  into  whose  pockets  it  would  go. 

Miss  Palgrave's  Pictorial  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  is,  of 
course,  founded  first  on  geology,  and  secondly  on  Green's  Short 
Geography.  By  pictorial  geography  Miss  Palgrave  means  scenery, 
and  her  book,  which  is  very  pleasantly  written,  might  be  taken  as 
a  guide  to  the  pretty  places  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  views 
are,  or  rather  have  been,  very  good ;  but  they  are  so  coarsely 
engraved  that  many  of  them  are  spoilt.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  a  view  of  the  Thames  Valley  from  Windsor  Castle,  and 
one  of  the  North  Foreland  ;  in  both  the  foreground  is  roughly  and 
carelessly  cut.  A  picture  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  would  be  very 
fine  but  for  a  demon — or  is  it  a  Scotchman  ? — who  sits  in  the  left- 
hand  corner.  There  are  a  good  many  misprints  in  the  names. 
"  Glencariff'e,"  for  Glengarifle  ;  "  the  Macgillicuddy  Reeks,"  for 
Macgillicuddy's  Reeks.  The  great  headland  of  Pleaskin  is  on  the 
coast,  not  of  Donegal,  but  of  Antrim.  There  is  a  double  index 
to  the  cuts  and  to  the  text ;  and,  except  for  the  faults  we  have 
mentioned,  we  can  cordially  praise  Miss  Palgrave's  essay  on  land- 
scape. 

Of  the  stories,  we  may  notice  the  few  which  rise  above  the 
annual  level  of  the  Society's  unceasing  flow  of  fiction,  and  give 
merely  the  names  of  the  rest.  Mr.  A.  Eubule-Evans's  Christinas 
Present  stands  alone.  It  is  extremely  comic  without  the  least 
vulgarity,  and  is  full  of  character-painting  of  old  bachelors, 
domestic  servants,  and  children.  The  characters  of  two  selfish, 
middle-aged  club-bores,  saddled  witli  the  care  of  two  children  of 
tender  years,  develope  naturally,  without  any  forcing,  and  the  only 
question  is  for  whom  such  a  book  is  intended.  Out  in  the  Cold, 
by  Annette  Lyster,  has  the  regular  "  ugly  duckling  "  plot,  and  is 
as  well  written  as  usual  with  this  author.  Adam  Gorlake's  Will 
is  nothing  but  a  novel,  very  interesting  and  pleasant,  and  with  its 
moral  very  well  worked  in,  where  a  young  man  gives  up  the 
learned  leisure  of  life  at  Oxford  to  bring  up  a  troublesome 
family  of  step-brothers  and  sisters.  Kathleen,  by  C.  S.  Lowndes, 
is  also  a  moral  and  improving  novel.  With  Hooks  of  Steel, 
by  Crona  Temple,  tells  of  life  on  a  Scotch  island  well  and 
eympathetically  ;  True  to  Training,  by  F.  E.  Reade ;  From  the 
Bench  to  the  Battle,  by  Lady  Dunboyne,  with  a  most  sensa- 
tional frontispiece  ;   Was  He  a  Fool  ?  by  Julian  Goddard,  a 


question  which  we  can  answer  in  the  negative ;  Haicbrook 
Farm,  by  Laura  M.  Lane,  about  the  pretty  daughter  of  a 
farmer  who  chooses  rather  to  be  a  nurse  than  a  shopgirl ;  Mere- 
Susanne,  by  Mrs.  Macquoid ;  Her  Will  and  Her  Way,  by  Mrs. 
Newman,  a  cleverly  written,  but  rather  impossible,  tale  about  a 
will,  and  other  stories ;  and  A  Minor  Chord,  by  Niall  Heine,  a 
rather  touching  novelette : — all  these  are  of  the  same  type  and 
kind,  as  a  rule  very  fairly  written,  very  foully  illustrated,  and 
very  neatly  bound.  They  are  all  suited  for  "  grown-up  "  reading. 
One  may  be  mentioned  separately  for  the  sake  of  a  very  pretty 
legendary  ballad.  A  Treasure  Lost,  by  C.  E.  Smith,  has  on  p.  60 
a  song  beginning 

Magdalen  at  Michael's  gate 

Tirled  at  the  pin  ; 
On  Joseph's  thorn  sang  the  blackbird 
"  Let  her  in  !  let  her  in  !  " 
We  are  not  told  whether  or  not  this  legend  is  original. 

Boys'  books  of  adventure  are  represented  by  F.  Frankfort 
Moore's  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen,  and  by  Charles  Eden's  Queer  Chums. 
The  first  named  is  all  about  smugglers  and  wreckers  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  is  full  of  the  most  thrilling 
situations.  It  will  he  objected  to,  as  well  as  Queer  Chums,  as 
Marryat's  stories  were  objected  to  because  they  sent  boys  to  sea. 
It  will  be  in  vain  to  tell  youngsters  that  going  to  sea  in  an  iron- 
clad or  in  a  mail  steamer  is  as  unlike  the  sea  life  of  the  last 
century  as  travelling  in  a  railway  train  is  unlike  riding  on  horse- 
back. The  darkness  and  misery  between  decks  in  a  modern  man- 
of-war  are  indescribable ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mail 
steamer,  with  her  hotel-like  comforts,  and  her  certainty  and 
punctuality  against  wind  and  tide,  has  only  one  point  of  re- 
semblance to  the  sailing  ship — namely,  that  she  is  afloat.  But 
Mr.  Eden  understands  seamanship,  in  the  old  sense,  and  when  he 
describes  the  curious  rig  of  the  Vigilant  we  accept  it  as  correct. 
The  sailing  manoeuvres,  also,  which  were  so  great  a  feature  in  old 
naval  warfare,  are  very  clearly  explained ;  and  the  chase  of  the 
Vigilant  by  the  French  man-of-war,  the  Indomptable,  is  most  ex- 
citing, because  so  evidently  accurate  in  the  minutest  particulars. 
We  may  return  to  Mr.  Eden's  book  on  a  later  occasion. 

Miss  Helen  Shipton's  Promises  and  Vows,  like  all  this  lady's 
books,  has  a  strongly  religious,  yet  thoroughly  healthy,  tone.  It 
is  very  suitable  for  a  village  lending  library,  and  even  for  Sunday 
reading.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Rev.  Edward  N.  Hoare's 
Foxholt;  Miss  Esm6  Stuart's  Goldmakers;  Mr.  Reade's  Walter 
Morris ;  Mrs.  Sitwell's  Steadfast  Purpose ;  Miss  Sibelle  Bryans's 
Tale  of  a  Country  Village  ;  and  four  volumes  the  names  of 
whose  authors  are  not  given — Stories  for  Sunday  Scholars;  Nell's 
Bondage  ;  Mrs.  Barttis  Girl ;  and  Two  of  Them. 

Rex,  by  the  author  of  A  Hero  Poet,  is  intended  for  children  of 
the  upper  classes ;  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  and  skill.  In  Christ's  Service,  by  Elizabeth  Garrett,  is 
intended  for  soldiers,  and  is  fairly  good,  but  rather  wanting  in 
robustness.  It  is  too  likely  that  a  soldier  would  light  his  pipe 
with  it.  The  Best  Book  is  a  story  for  children  containing  a  serie 
of  intelligent  comments  on  Bible  history. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  illustrations  this  year.  We  hav 
mentioned  those  in  Miss  Palgrave's  book  already;  but  we  ma 
modify  our  adverse  criticism  considerably  in  looking  at  Bii 
Stories,  Old  and  New,  told  in  pictures  and  in  prose  by  M 
Harrison  Weir,  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  whole  parcel, 
group  of  ducklings  on  p.  37,  or  the  very  Bewickian  coot  with  i 
little  ones  on  p.  40,  are  worthy  of  separate  mention  as  beautif 
studies  of  bird  life. 


A  NEW  ROMAN  COMIQUE.' 

IT  seems  to  be  difficult  to  treat  of  actors  and  actresses — especi 
ally  actresses — in  the  spirit  and  the  terms  of  prose.  Scarro 
accomplished  the  feat  in  the  immortal  Roman  Comique;  so  di 
Lesage  in  certain  parts  of  Gil  Bias ;  so  did  Dickens  in  his 
memorable  presentment  of  the  undying  Vincent  Crummies. 
Balzac,  however,  is  nearly  always  passionate  and  serious  in  his 
treatment  of  theatrical  life  and  manners.  When  Gautier  told 
the  story  of  Isabelle  and  her  Sigognac,  he  breathed  a  vein  of 
poetry  as  romantic  and  as  rich,  at  least,  as  in  the  Emaux  et  Camees 
themselves  ;  the  Zola  of  Nana  is  even  more  lyrical  than  the  poet 
of  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse ;  while  the  author  of  A  Mummer's  Wife 
is  positively  dithyrambic  by  sheer  force  of  "  realism."  In  La 
Tournee  du  Pbre  Thomas — to  which  we  return  with  a  pleased 
insistence — M.  Pierre  Giffard  reverts  with  admirable  cleverness 
and  assurance  to  the  method  of  Scarron  and  Lesage.  He  is 
proof  against  the  magic  of  the  footlights ;  to  him  the  actress  is 
only  an  ordinary  woman ;  if  he  ever  had  illusions,  he  has  long 
since  lost  and  left  them  behind  the  scenes.  His  enthusiasm  is 
with  last  year's  snows;  familiarity  has  bred  contempt,  and  he 
seems  capable  of  gibing  at  the  eminent  M.  Coquelin  himself.  And 
the  worst  is  that  he  appears  to  know  his  subject  absolutely. 
Beside  his  Thomas  and  his  Lebel  de  Villeneuve  M.  Daudet's 
Delobelle  looks  superficial  and  "  got  up " ;  he  has  lived  and 
worked  with  the  men  and  women  he  paints..  He  treats  them 
good-humouredly  enough  ;  but  his  tolerance  is  instinct  with 
disdain.  He  laughs  at  them,  but  he  does  not  like  them,  and  he 
so  presents  them  as  to  make  his  readers  feel  with  him.  They 
have  their  good  points,  of  course,  and  he  does  not  dissemble  them. 
But  he  is  more  interested  in  the  other  side  of  the  medal;  and, 
entertaining  as  he  is,  the  impression  he  contrives  to  produce  is,  it 

*  Ijtt  Tournee  du  Pb  c  Thomas.  Par  Pierre  Gifiard.  Paris :  Tresse. 
London :  Hackette.  1887. 
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'nust  be  owned,  tlio  antipodes  of  romantic,  the  flat  ro verso  of 
jleasmnt  and  engaging. 

His  horo,  "  lo  Pore  Thomas,"  has  somehow  contrived  to  "  land  " 
i  capitalist,  a  certain  Maitro  Tournade.  In  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness M1'  Tournade,  who  is  a  huissier,  a  high-class  sheriff's  officer, 
>\  I  rade,  has  produced  a  couple  of  achievements  in  drama.  To  see 
:hom  in  three  dimensions  is  the  dream  of  his  existence ;  and,  as 
Thomas  is  ready  and  willing  to  play  them  for  a  hundred  nights  on  end 
for  a  sum  of  three  thousand  francs  down,  the  Apollonian  catchpoll 
strikes  a  bargain  with  him  out  of  hand.  Then  Thomas — a  poor 
ictor,  but  a  singularly  dishonest  man — at  once  enlists  a  company, 
md  puts  the  two  masterpieces  into  rehearsal.  He  is  his  own  pbre 
noble,  or  heavy  father ;  his  "young  lirat "  is  a  certain  Lebel  de 
Villeneuve,  who,  albeit  a  trifle  faded  and  worn,  is  still  pretentious 
md  still  confident ;  in  the  earnest  and  resolute  Roberty  he  finds 
i  capital  amoureux  sirieu.v ;  in  the  experienced  Boulard  a 
:apable  comic.  His  wife,  Virginia  (who  is  described  as  "  not  at  all 
rnlike  an  old  sheep"),  is  there  to  undertake  the  breeches  parts; 
;here  is  a  satisfactory  ingenue  in  the  person  of  Mile.  Georgette 
Dupont,  whose  mother  is  reserving  her  for  a  nameless  destiny, 
which  destiny  she  is  determined  to  escape ;  the  respectable 
Blanche  Colombo — otherwise  "  la  Tour  de  Nesle  " — is  an  ideal 
arst  old  woman ;  Vauda  Milof,  who  has  lived  a  good  deal  in 
Russia,  "grassement  entretenue  par  des  boyards  de  deuxicme 
;at(Sgorie,"'  is  close  on  fort}',  but,  she  makes  him  a  capital  coquette ; 
while  Mile.  Charlotte  Miiller — a  very  pretty  woman,  with  a  lover  she 
idores  and  a  mother  she  detests — is  so  anxious  to  leave  Paris,  for 
reasons  which  need  not  be  specified,  that  she  consents  to  sign  an 
BDgagement  .as  jeune  premiere  at  a  hundred  francs  a  month,  she  to 
Snd  her  own  dress,  to  pay  her  manager  a  hundred  francs  down, 
and  to  forfeit  twelve  thousand  francs  if  she  quits  the  company  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  tour.  Everything  being  ready,  Thomas  produces  a 
week's  salary  in  advance,  and  the  tour  begins.  Its  circumstances 
ire  quite  indescribable.  Vanity  is  not  the  only  elementary  emo- 
tion cherished  by  comedians;  and  it  must  suffice  to  hint  that 
M.  Giffard  is  not  the  man  to  stop  half  way  or  leave  his  effect  half 
ione.  The  company  have  much  to  put  up  with,  it  must  be 
jwned;  and  if  the  story  of  their  sufferings  is  fairly  told— and 
Ihere  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  is — then  does  the  fascina- 
;ion  of  the  theatre  seem  more  inexplicable  than  ever.  Not  the 
[east  of  the  many  inflictions  imposed  upon  them  is  their  manager. 
3ctave  Thomas  is,  in  three  words,  an  ignoble  rascal.  His  one 
idea  is  to  save  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  poet's  cash  for  him- 
self ;  and  of  all  the  pleasant  surprises  arranged  by  M.  Giffard 
there  is  none  more  exhilarating  than  the  device  by  which  he  has 
baffled  the  hopes  and  blasted  the  reputation — et  comme  homme 
it  comme  epoux — of  his  hero.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  has  found 
means  to  interest  bis  readers  in  certain  of  his  characters ;  and, 
having  done  so,  and  got  interested  in  them  himself,  he  has  not 
bad  the  heart  to  deal  unkindly  by  them  in  the  end.  Charlotte 
Miiller  is  happy,  he  tells  us,  with  her  Edouard;  they  live  at 
Passy,  "  lui  tres  assidu  an  ministere,  elle  ties  affairoe  avec  des 
chiens,  des  perruches,  et  des  canaris."  Vanda  Milof  is  still  the 
adored  of  the  youthful  and  fiery  Hector  de  Rognac,  the  story  of 
whose  infatuation  for  her  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  episodes  of 
the  novel;  while  Roberty  is  attached  to  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
and  Georgette,  his  wife,  pursues  her  studies  at  the  Conserva- 
toire— or,  as  M.  Giffard  prefers  to  put  it,  "  pioche  les  ingenues 
d'apres  les  inaitres."  The  fate  of  Blanche  Colombo  is  understood 
to  be  less  cheering — she  sells  greengrocery  somewhere  at  the 
Batignolles;  her  husband  drinks ;  and  you  may  see  her  any  day 
you  please  to  look  in,  "gemisssant  dans  la  prosaisme  de  sa 
boutique  et  sous  les  coups  de  savate  que  lui  allonge  son  intraitable 
fruitier."  She  is  much  to  be  commiserated,  and  you  give  her  her 
ieserts ;  for  she  is  by  no  means  a  bad  sort. 

Thomas  is  still  on  the  road.  The  tour  immortalized  by 
M.  Giffard  is  only  one  of  many  such  enterprises  conducted  by 
bim  ;  and  his  victims  are  always  chosen  from  his  own  profession. 
But  his  spouse,  his  Virginie,  is  always  inconsolable  ;  for  the  fair, 
the  false,  the  ardent  Lebel  de  Villeneuve  has  found  it  convenient 
^disappear  from  France,  and  make  his  home  in  South  America. 
Tis  to  be  hoped  that  Thomas  and  he  may  never  meet  again, 
though  the  chances  are  that,  if  they  did,  they  would  only  sit 
down  to  a  bock  together,  and  talk  of  old  times.  They  were 
admirably  matched,  and,  as  M.  Giffard  has  painted  them,  they 
deserve  to  be  well  and  carefully  studied.  They  represent,  each  in 
bispeculiar  way,  the  disconcerting  wramorality  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  low-class  histrion.  They  are  as  old  as  the  stage, 
and  they  will  not  depart  this  world  till  the  last  fond  foolish 
woman  has  expired  on  the  grave  of  the  last  actor.  Thomas  is  the 
more  dangerous  and  the  more  mischievous  of  the  two  ;  as  his 
innumerable  dupes  have  found,  are  finding,  and  will  find,  to 
their  cost.  But  the  heroic,  the  fatuous,  the  irresistible  Lebel  de 
Villeneuve  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  He  does  not  explain 
the  fact  of  the  traditional  connexion  between  frailty  and  the 
theatre— a  connexion,  by  the  way,  on  which  M.  Giffard  may  be 
heard  with  some  profit.  He  only  typifies  some  features  of  it ;  but 
he  does  that  much  in  a  way  that  makes  one  shudder  with  amuse- 
ment and  disgust.    And  that  is  a  great  deal. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

HP  HE  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  at  least  in  England,  does 
-L  not,  to  tell  the  truth,  take  much  count  of  the  Absolute.  It 
has  words  of  its  own  quite  as  big,  and  which,  to  those  who  happen 
not  to  believe  in  their  blessedness,  are  quite  as  unmeaning,  as  the 


Absolute  is  to  nominalists  and  materialists,  and  it  does  not  want 
the  other  people's  big  words.  Wo  do  not  ourselves  share  this; 
distaste  or  disdain,  or  whatever  it  may  be  best  called  ;  and  wo  nro 
rather  fond  of  the  Absolute.  But  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
the  kind  of  thing  (or  no-thing,  to  be  perfectly  impartial,  for 
tho  sake  of  Argument)  on  which  it  is  terribly  easy  to  ring  the 
changes  without  getting  any  further.  For  instance,  when  you 
say  that  something  does  but  "express  an  idea  on  the  accumulation 
of  tho  Absoluto  in  tho  Being,"  is  if  quite  certain  that  such  a 
phrase  itself  expresses  any  idea  at  all  ?  We  only  say  is  it  f  we 
don't  say  it  is  not.  And  it  seeins  to  us  that  M.  de  Sanderval'3 
dissertation  (i) — which  presents  itself  in  the  rather  inaccessible 
condition  of  a  thing  without  visible  tablo  of  contents,  index,  or 
any '  other  help  to  reading — exposes  itself  to  such  obstinate 
questioning. 

M.  Braun,  like  M.  de  Sanderval,  seems  determined  to  contravene 
our  statement  above  as  to  the  Absolute  (2),  for  here  he  is  again 
with  a  book  about  it,  and  his  publisher  says  flatly  that  "  no  ques- 
tion is  more  of  the  order  of  the  day  than  the  question  of  the 
Absolute,"  though  he  admits  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  do  talk 
about  it  only  do  so  in  order  to  say  or  show  or  try  to  show  that 
there  is  no  such  thing.  The  author  boldly  declares  that  the 
"  recherche  de  l'absolu"  (not  in  the  Balzacian  sense)  is  a  "constant 
and  indestructible  law  of  the  human  mind,"  which  we  should  be 
quite  willing  to  accept,  only  adding,  so  long  as  it  busies  itself  about 
philosophy  at  all.  There  are  times  when  it  does  not,  and  perhaps 
ours  is  one  of  them.  But  M.  Braun  is  faithful.  His  book  is 
rather  a  survey  of  systems  thau  a  "  screed  "  like  M.  de  Sanderval's, 
and  a  philosopher  who  tries  this  road  generally  gets  along  better 
than  one  who  attempts  the  more  arduous  (both  in  the  Latin  and 
English  senses)  method. 

We  have  an  idea  that  it  is  not  many  years  since  we  noticed 
M.  Rondelet's  Memoires  d'Antoine  (3),  but  a  book  crowned  double 
by  the  Academy  and  a  new  edition  well  deserves  a  second  (if  it  is 
a  second)  review  in  miniature.  The  book  is  of  a  kind  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  French,  though  till  very  recently  it  has  for  many 
generations  been  very  rare  in  English — a  sort  of  Citizen's  Manual, 
which  instructs,  under  a  thin  disguise  of  fiction,  in  ethics,  politics, 
and  economics.  It  is  full  of  that  good  sense  which  is  so  exceed- 
ingly common  in  French  political  treatises,  and  (some  cynics  say) 
correspondingly  rare  in  French  political  conduct.  The  author 
expresses  on  all  points  that  centre-gauche  sentiment  (rather  more 
centre  than  gauche)  which  in  all  matters  is  the  most  respectable 
and,  in  one  sense  at  least,  popular  creed  in  France.  Gladstonians 
will  hear  with  horror  that,  though  a  citizen  of  a  free  Republic, 
he  has  strong  objections  to  the  noble  practice  of  resisting  the 
police;  but  a  Frenchman  is  doubtless  only  a  member  of  the  civi- 
lized world  when  he  is  approving  Home  Rule.  On  strikes,  on 
secret  societies,  on  reading  naughty  books,  impossible  d'etre  2>lus 
sense  than  M.  Rondelet.  But  the  learned  differ  much  as  to  the 
exact  effect  produced  by  this  kind  of  sense. 

Princess  Cantacuzene-Altieri  has  already  made  a  certain  style  of 
her  own  in  novel-writing — not  very  striking  or  distinguished,  but 
showing  a  fair  command  of  pathos,  good  taste,  and  strength  of 
mind  in  resisting  vulgar  means  of  interesting.  All  these  qualities 
are  fairly  exemplified  in  Une  exaltee  (4). 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  M.  Boielle's  attempt  to  make  a 
school  reading-book  out  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (5) ;  indeed,  we 
have  always  wished  that  more  use  were  made  of  the  romances  of 
the  men  of  1830  for  such  purposes.  M.  Boielle's  affection  for 
Hugo's  genius  is  shown  rather  well  than  wisely  in  his  preface; 
but  we  think  we  have  before  commented  on  that.  It  is  no  trifling 
matter  to  annotate  Victor  Hugo,  and  all  shortcomings,  except  posi- 
tive errors  in  fact,  may  be  easily  condoned.  It  is  scarcely,  however, 
correct,  or  rather  scarcely  sufficient,  to  say  of  the  sotie  that  it  was 
"  a  blending  of  the  farce  and  morality,  in  which  satire  predomi- 
nated " ;  for  in  this  respect  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  farce.  The  sotie,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  examples 
left,  had  always,  or  almost  always,  some  kind  of  public  or  political 
bearing.  In  annotating  rebroussait  and  brosser  the  exact  English 
equivalent  of  the  latter  might  have  been  noticed — "  to  brush  past." 
Malingreux  should  certainly  have  had  the  English  "  malinger- 
ing "  compared  with  it.  Ariana  was  not  the  daughter  of  Minos 
(though  Ariaue,  or  Ariadne,  was),  but  a  province  of  Asia.  "  The 
canonry  of  Saint  Maur,  which  carried  with  it  the  vicarage  of 
Meudon,"  is  a  very  cavalier,  not  to  say  erroneous,  sentence.  The 
"  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  is  a  perilous  translation  of  Bas-Empire. 
But  such  matters  are  not  of  great  importance.  M.  Boi'elle  ha3 
evidently  taken  trouble  with  his  notes,  the  least  good  part  of 
which  is  the  occasional  translation, 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

AN  Old  Old  Story  of  First  Love,  by  A.  A.  H.  (Vickers  Wood) 
is  rather  a  misleading  title.    There  are  so  many  "  stories  of 
first  love  "  in  the  book  that  the  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
of  them  all  is  referred  to.    Is  it  to  Captain  Vivian,  who  arrives 

(1)  IJe  l'absolu.  Par  O.  de  Sanderval.   Paris:  Alcan. 

(2)  La  lupique  de  Vabsolu.    Par  E.  Braun.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(3)  Les  memoires  oVAntome.  Par  A.  Rondelet.  Nouvelle  e'dition. 
Paris  :  Perrin. 

(4)  Une  exaltee.  Par  la  Princesse  Cantacuzene-Altieri.  Paris: 
Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Victor  Hugo— Notre  Dame.  Edited  by  J.  Boi'elle.  Vol.1.  Loudon: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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from  India  simultaneously  ■with  a  letter  announcing:  his  wife's 
death,  and,  on  bis  way  from  the  station,  stops  to  propose  anew  to 
a  lady  whom  he  had  jilted  nine  years  before  ?  Is  it  to  .Roland 
Herbert,  who  has  three  lovely  damsels  enamoured  of  him  at 
once  ?  Is  it  to  his  cousin  Fitzroy,  who  wins  the  first  affections 
of  a  younir  lady  in  spite  of  her  engagement  to  another  man  ?  Is  it 
to  the  little  girl  who  marries  a  mad  earl  ?  or  to  three  or  four 
more  other  pairs  ?  The  standard  of  conduct  among  these  excel- 
lent people  is  a  little  unusual.  Even  thirty  years  ago — the  date 
of  the  story — the  voyage  to  India  did  not  occupy  many  weeks  by 
the  overland  route,  yet  Captain  Vivian's  family  appeared  to  con- 
sider it  quite  a  natural  and  laudable  proceeding  for  the  gallant 
officer  to  rush,  as  we  have  said,  from  his  wife's  death-bed,  and 
make  hot  love  to  another  woman.  But  reserve  of  word  or  deed 
formed  no  part  of  the  Vivian  code  of  manners.  When  a  young 
lady  from  India,  whom  Mrs.  Vivian  has  brought  up, is  iu'ormed  of 
the  sudden  death  of  her  cousin  and  unwelcome  suitor,  she  "  asks 
softly  '  May  I  be  thankful  ?  ' "  Yet  one  of  this  same  family- 
insults  a  gentleman  for  requesting  a  fourth  dance  from  a  girl  at  a 
ball,  which  her  partner  holds  to  be  a  case  of  "  ungentlemanly 
pressing.-'  The  book  is  very  dull,  and  the  author  not  infrequently 
misapplies  her  word9.  "  My  first  delinquency,''  exclaims  a  lady, 
when  she  hears  that  her  son  has  got  into  a  scrape ;  a  baronet's 
wife  (p.  274)  is  described  as  "a  haughty  baroness";  while  an 
incredible  tale  is  turned  (p.  343)  into  "  incredulous." 

From  a  Garret  (May  Kendall.  Longmans  &  Co.)  is  a  nicely 
got-up  and  attractive-looking  volume.  Its  contents  are  of  the 
sort  that  one  set  of  readers  will  pronounce  tiresome  and  dis- 
cursive, and  another  set  teeming  with  interesting  suggestions  and 
noble  thoughts.  Miss  Kendall  is  a  close  observer,  and  as  a  general 
rule  her  observation  is  to  be  trusted,  though  her  conclusions 
are  sometimes  wide  of  the  mark.  Some  of  the  story  of  Roger, 
for  instance,  is  good,  and  even  probable,  though  his  extreme 
susceptibility  is  exaggerated;  the  'busman  and  his  wife,  too,  have 
an  air  of  reality  about  them,  and  so  have  Sally,  the  little  drudge, 
and  the  very  irritating  mathematical  girl.  These  characters  Miss 
Kendall  has  most  likely  drawn  from  the  life,  and  they  fall 
naturally  into  the  positions  described.  But  when  she  comes  to 
write  of  curates  and  aldermen,  she  is  terribly  wide  of  the  mark. 
Curates,  no  doubt,  talk  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense  both  in  and  out  of 
the  pulpit,  but  they  do  not  as  a  rule  talk  the  particular  kind  of 
nonsense  desciibed  by  Miss  Kendall,  nor  would  any  alderman, 
however  stupid,  expose  himself  in  quite  the  open  way  that  she 
seems  to  expect.  There  is  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  love,  that  has 
nothing  special  to  do  with  the  story,  and  gives  the  same  effect 
that  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  narrative  of  the  Man  on  the 
Hill  does  in  Tom  Jones,  besides  having  a  general  air  of  the 
Republic  of  Plato  about  it. 

Drone's  Honey,  by  Sophie  May  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.),  is  a  lively 
little  American  book  of  a  pattern  slightly  different  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  hero,  Ben  Kirke,  is  a  real  young  man, 
in  spite  of  his  astonishing  successes  in  amateur  doctoring,  and  the 
heroine  is  gentle  and  agreeable,  with  nothing  of  the  brilliant  cut 
and  thrust  about  her  to  which  Mr.  Howells  and  his  imitatois  have 
accustomed  us.  It  must  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  any  one  so 
refined  as  Miss  Searle  to  be  called  by  her  Christian  name  by  every 
rough  man  and  ill-conditioned  boy  about  the  place;  but  this,  no 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  minor  inconveniencies  attending  life  in  the 
more  unsophisticated  parts  of  the  States,  and  must  be  endured 
philosophically. 

In  her  short  sketches  of  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Mar)/  Carpenter 
(Cassell  &  Co.)  Miss  Phyllis  Browne  has  given  two  interesting 
accounts  of  those  two  famous  ladies.  M19S  Browne  does  not  pre- 
tend to  produce  aDy  new  facts  concerning  them,  but  merely  to 
place  a  brief  record  of  their  lives  and  work  in  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  the  biographies  already  published  are  unattainable.  It 
may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  impression  of  Miss  Carpenter  as 
conveyed  by  Miss  Browne  is  in  certain  respects  hardly  the  true 
one.  As  in  many  similar  cases,  her  earnestness  swallowed  up 
her  geniality,  or  so  it  seemed,  and  she  was  more  awe-inspiring 
than  Miss  Browne  would  have  us  to  believe.  Still  she  makes  a 
fine  contrast  to  Mrs.  Somerville,  one  of  the  most  charming  women 
that  ever  lived,  who  managed  to  learn  without  becoming  oppressed 
by  her  learning,  and  for  nearly  a  century  kept  her  vivacity  and 
gaiety  in  a  way  that  would  have  perhaps  been  impossible  to  a 
woman  who,  like  Miss  Carpenter,  was  in  daily  contact  with  the 
lowest  forms  of  degradation. 

Aellie  Graham  (Ella  Stone.  Nisbet  &  Co.),  like  many 
a  girl  before  her,  was  sacrificed  by  her  selfish  mother  to  the 
caprices  of  her  handsome  brother.  The  characters  throughout 
are  well  drawn,  and  the  incidents  probable  enough,  if  not  very 
thrilling.  _    .     .  , 

Jockey  Club  Stories,  by  Frank  Barrett  (Tun  Office),  abound 
with  innocent  golden-haired  maidens,  who  are  by  no  mean3  all 
that  they  seem,  and  look  upon  men  as  their  natural  prey.  In 
every  case  the  young  man  behaves  with  the  highest  chivalry,  and 
falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  siren;  but  a  special  interposition  is 
always  made  at  the  last  moment,  and  he  escapes  her  toils.  1  he 
best  of  the  tales  is  "  Mignonette,"  relating  the  gradual  fall  of  a 
young  dressmaker,  and  the  grief  of  an  old  gentleman  who  believes 
in  her;  while  "  Diamond  cut  Diamond  "  is  the  ingenious  history 
of  an  unsuccessful  robbery.  Unlike  most  of  the  illustrations  to 
books  of  the  day,  the  little  pen-and-ink  sketches  that  illustrate 
the  story  are  very  clever. 

We  have  also  received  Every  Boy's  Annual,  containing  a  tale  of 
the  war  with  the  Boers,  by  Major  Drayson,  the  author  of  other 


African  romances ;  one  by  Mr.  Ascott  Hope  about  an  emigrant ; 
an  interesting  episode  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  by  M.  Daudet,  called 
"  A  Boy  Spy  " ;  papers  on  earthquakes,  painters,  horses,  and  many 
other  subjects  which  always  flourish  in  a  magazine  for  boys"; 
Modem  Men,  hy  a  Modern  Maid  (Field  &  Tuer),  a  series  of 
rather  vulgar  reflections  on  the  manners  of  the  day,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Trial  by  Jury  ;  On  Sea  and  Shore,  by  John  Alfred 
Laugl'ord  (Kegan  Paul),  a  collection  of  harmless  poems;  'The 
Incarnate  Word,  by  Be  v.  George  Tickell,  S.J.  (Burns  &  Oates)  ; 
The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  (Gray.  Clowes  &  Sons)  ;  Practical 
Arabic  Grammar,  Part  I.  (Green.  Clarendon  Press)  ;  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  Sermon  Xotes  (Pussmore  &  Alabaster)  ;  several  new 
editions  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  (Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Presses) ;  the  seventh  edition  of  Dr.  Alleyne  Nicholson's 
Manual  of  Zoology  (Blackwood)  ;  and  the  twentieth  of  Poor's 
Manual  of  Railroads  (New  York:  Poor);  and  a  mine  of  know- 
ledge entitled  The  Handbook  of  Jamaica,  compiled  by  A.  C. 
Sinclair  and  Lawrence  Fyfe,  and  published  by  Stanford. 

NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

NOTICE   TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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OFF  AND  ON  THE  PLATFORM. 

THERE  have  been,  we  believe,  some  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  policy  of  "  encouraging  the  others  "  in  the 
original  Voltairian  sense.  But  there  can  hardly  be  any 
such  differences  of  opinion  upon  a  policy  of  "  encouraging 
"  the  others,"  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  no  doubt  uninten- 
tionally, developed  by  his  speeches  of  last  week.  The 
"others"  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  has  encouraged  are  of  two 
very  different  kinds.  The  first  kind  consists  of  the  general 
enemies  of  orderly  society,  of  whom  we  need  say  nothing 
special  here.  The  second  class  consists  of  his  political  an- 
tagonists and  the  servants  of  the  Government  which  he  is 
endeavouring  to  overthrow.  The  Irish  Constabulary  and 
the  officials  who  direct  them  have,  to  their  very  great 
honour  and  to  the  great  personal  discomfort  of  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Blunt,  shown  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  driven  from 
their  duty  (putting  one  or  two  black  sheep,  such  as  are 
naturally  found  among  all  large  bodies  of  men,  aside)  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  abuse.  We  are  sorry,  of  course,  that 
Lady  Anne  Blunt  and  some  others  of  her  sex  should  have 
been  inconvenienced  by  the  very  sensible  and  necessary 
proceedings  at  Woodford.  But  we  need  not  assume  the 
painful  duty  of  making  any  further  comment  than  to  recom- 
mend that  in  future  ladies  should  be  more  careful  in  their 
choice  of  associates  and  places  of  resort.  For  Mr.  Blunt 
himself,  it  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  pity  that  the  first  experience 
of  the  kind  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  foolish  and 
well-meaning  enthusiast,  when  there  are  so  many  pestilent 
and  mischievous  agitators  who  have  been  guilty  of  similar 
offences.  But  even  the  law  must  make  a  beginning  some- 
where. Mr.  Blunt  seems  to  have  had  some  Radical  member 
of  Parliament  in  attendance  on  him,  who  indulged  in 
vapouring  language,  but  prudently  abstained  from  conduct 
likely  to  bring  him  into  actual  collision  with  the  police.  The 
next  time  that  any  one  of  this  person's  kidney  informs  an 
Irish  policeman  of  his  quality,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
policeman  will  reply,  "  Then,  sir,  you  are  more  especially 
"  bound  than  any  other  man  to  keep  the  law  that  you  are 
"  trying  to  break  and  make  others  break."  Meanwhile  the 
persons  carrying  on  war  against  Captain  Moonlight  at 
Woodford  seem  to  have  done  their  work  by  no  means  negli- 
gently, and  a  few  repetitions  of  their  conduct  will  probably 
stop  the  silly  practice  of  sedition-sightseeing  and  the  much 
worse  than  silly  practice  of  taking  ladies  into  places  and 
situations  where  they  have  no  business.  The  reports  which 
describe  Mr.  Blunt  as  calling  the  police  "  cowards,"  with  or 
without  the  prefix  "  damned,"  must  surely  be  incorrect.  In 
the  first  place,  no  English  gentleman — not  even  so  foolish  a 
one  as  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt — could,  after  deliberately  pro- 
voking the  police  to  use  force,  call  them  cowards  for  using  it. 
In  the  second,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  even  stranger  mis- 
take ;  for  not  even  the  Nationalist  journals  mention  that 
the  Constabulary  had  brought  their  wives  with  them  as  a 
protection. 

But  Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
on  their  platforms  are  not  less  remarkable  instances  of  the 
stimulus  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  administered  to  his 
enemies,  if  not  to  his  friends,  than  poor  Mr.  Blunt  deposed 
from  off  his  platform  and  apostrophizing  the  Irish  Consta- 
bulary as  cowards  for  deposing  him.  The  effect  is,  of  course, 
more  noticeable  in  Lord  Hartington  even  than  in  Lord 
Randolph.  The  latter  has  at  times  indulged  in  alarums  and 
excursions  which  have  puzzled,  or  frightened,  or  displeased 
his  political  friends ;  but  he  has  always  been  sound  when 


Mr.  Gladstone  is  concerned.  The  vigour  of  his  speeches  in 
the  North  has  been  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  and 
perhaps  not  the  least  important  part  of  them  was  his 1  vin- 
dication of  the  Tories  from  the  silly  charge  of  intriguing 
with  Parnellism.  How  complete  this  was  may  best  be 
judged  from  the  attempted  rejoinder  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
who  can  bring  forward  nothing  on  the  other  side  stronger 
than  one  of  the  stereotyped  phrases  about  local  self- 
government,  in  which,  except  a  very  few  scrupulous  per- 
sons, all  politicians  of  every  type  have  indulged,  and  which 
mean  absolutely  nothing.  Equally  important  are  Lord 
Randolph's  demonstrations  that  the  whole  structure  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  argument  (if  it  may  be  obliged  by  that  name) 
is  baseless  and  rotten.  The  main  propositions  of  this  de- 
monstration are  familiar  to  all  persons  who  have  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the 
case.  But  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  they  should  be 
driven  in  by  the  words  of  a  politician  who  is  probably 
second  to  none  in  England,  except  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
in  the  effect  he  has  on  the  ignorant.  It  is  false  that  the 
Conservatives  entered  on  power  with  a  pledge  not  to  resort 
to  Coercion.  It  is  false  that  measures  have  been  applied 
to  Ireland  which  would  not  be  applied  to  any  portion  of 
England  if  resistance  to  lawful  authority  attained  there 
the  proportions  which  it  has  attained  across  St.  George's 
Channel.  It  is  false  that  the  police  exercise  powers  in 
Ireland  which,  cceteris  paribus,  they  would  not  exercise  in 
England.  It  is  false  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  changed 
his  attitude  totally  to  the  Parnellite  party  in  Ireland.  It 
is  false  that  Mr.  John  Morley  has  not  changed  his  attitude 
towards  Government  procedure,  though  not  his  attitude  to- 
wards the  Home  Rule  question  in  general,  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  the  only  consistent  man  in  the  whole  of  his 
party.  These  falsehoods  are  the  foundation  of  the  Sepa- 
ratist-Gladstonian  position.  They  could  not  have  been  ex- 
posed by  any  one  more  likely  to  carry  conviction  in  the 
exposure  than  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

But  there  may  be  some  persons  to  whom,  after  all,  Lord 
Hartington  is  the  more  interesting  figure,  not  because  of 
silly  rumours  as  to  political  futurity,  but  because  of  Lord 
Hartington's  own  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
yielded  with  the  greatest  reluctance  to  the  demonstration 
of  facts  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  bartered  all  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Liberal  party  for  eighty-five  dirty  (and  of 
the  very  dirtiest)  votes.  At  the  famous  meeting  in  Her 
Majesty's  he  protested,  with  a  protest  all  the  more  pathetic 
because  of  its  evidence  of  the  insufficient  grasp  which  even 
yet  Lord  Hartington  had  of  his  leader's  character,  against 
any  uncomplimentary  remarks  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  has 
learnt  better  since.  At  Nottingham  Lord  Hartington,  in 
that  plain,  unadorned  oratory  which  is  his  great  secret,  pro- 
tested against  Mr.  Gladstone's  attempt  to  make  govern- 
ment impossible  because  he  was  not  himself  allowed  to 
govern,  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  incurable  duplicity  in 
explanation,  against  the  base  abuse  of  the  deceivableness  of 
the  multitude  which  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  one  method  of 
political  procedure.  Alas  !  these  things  are  not  new  to  many 
of  us.  In  1877  Mr.  Gladstone  flung  away  the  methods  of 
influence  of  his  country  in  foreign  politics  in  order  to  return 
to  power.  Lord  Hartington,  with  that  modesty  which  is 
sometimes  a  fatal  attribute,  supported  him  because  he  did 
not  think  that  he  himself  knew  anything  about  foreign 
policy.  In  1887  Mr.  Gladstone  is  exactly  repeating  the 
tactics  of  ten  years  ago,  except  that  now  he  is  flinging 
the  helve  after  the  hatchet,  and  sacrificing  the  methods  of 
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domestic  influence  of  Government  in  order  to  obtain  the 
chance  of  go%-erning.  Lord  Hartington  sees  this,  and  he 
speaks  the  words  of  an  honest  man  respecting  it.  They  are  not 
new  words.  From  any  Tory  the  exposure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
invincible  disingenuousness,  of  his  determination  to  burn 
down  the  national  house  in  order  to  roast  his  own  pig, 
of  his  alternate  refusal  to  answer  plain  questions  and  readi- 
ness to  answer  any  question  in  a  manner  which  can  commit 
him  to  nothing,  would  be  of  little  account.  From  a  casual 
onlooker,  neither  Tory  nor  Liberal,  it  might  he  taken  to 
heart  by  the  few  persons  who  are  capable,  independently  of 
their  opinions,  of  judging  evidence.  From  Lord  Hartington 
it  is  simply  damning.  He  has  every  interest  not  to  speak 
as  he  does,  for  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  base  fellows 
of  the  Liberal  party  will  always  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  lives,  and  that  the  Tories  will 
always  (witli  household  suffrage)  be  stronger  than  the 
Moderate  Liberals.  He  has  all  the  attractions  (strong  on 
him,  at  any  rate)  of  old  allegiance.  He  has  the  temptation  j 
(unique  in  his  case)  of  appearing  as  a  convert,  before  whom 
Sir  WlLLIAH  Hahcourt  would  retire  into  obscurity  and 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  into  any  place  suitable  to  him,  and 
who,  by  apostatizing,  could  secure  himself  a  tenure  of 
power  whenever  a  scratch  majority  could  be  got  together 
for  the  Gladstonian  side  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  happy 
release.  But  he  speaks  truth,  and  not  falsehood;  which, 
when  we  survey  Liberal  mankind,  from  Lord  Spencer  to 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  is  more  than  a  little  remarkable. 


MR.  MATTHEWS  AXD  SIR  CHARLES  WARREN. 

Y^*E  have  on  previous  occasions  expressed  our  admiration 
v  1  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Metropolitan  Police,  with  the  officers  and  men  under  him, 
protected  the  public  and  controlled  the  streets  during  a 
fortnight  of  arduous  and  incessant  labour.  This  week  there 
has  been  a  change,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  voluntary 
and  unnecessary  intervention  of  Mr.  Matthews.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  are,  as  everybody  knows,  an  exception 
to  the  ordinary  police  force  of  the  country.  They  are 
under  the  direct  authority,  not  of  any  local  body,  but  of  the 
Government,  and  that  authority  is  exercised  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  Chief  Commissioner  is  appointed  and  can 
be  dismissed  by  him,  as  Mr.  Childers  showed  by  appointing 
Sir  Charles  Warren  in  Sir  Edmund  Henderson's  place. 
The  choice  of  Sir  Charles  was  probably  the  best  stroke  of 
business-  Mr.  Childers  ever  did  in  his  life.  The  position 
which  Sir  Charles  Warren  holds  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  responsible  in  the  world.  It  has  never  been  more  trying 
or  more  critical  than  since  he  held  it.  But  no  well-grounded 
attack  has  yet  been  made  against  him,  and  he  has  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  been  assailed  at  all,  except  by  those 
who  have  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  police  as  such.  In 
these  circumstances  a  wise  head  of  the  Home  Office  would 
have  left  Sir  Charles  Warren  alone,  only  giving  him  a 
general  support,  unless  some  serious  catastrophe  threatened 
to  occur.  We  need  hardly  say  that  there  has  been  no  such 
cause  for  interference  on  the  present  occasion.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  police  have  been  most  judicious,  and  have,  as  a 
consequence,  been  thoroughly  successful.  Up  to  the  end  of 
last  week  not  only  were  the  lives  and  property  of  Her 
Majesty's  peaceful  subjects  adequately  guarded,  but  there 
was  no  important  interruption  of  metropolitan  traffic.  Mr. 
Matthews  was  in  the  country,  and  might  well  have  re- 
mained there.  He  was  entitled  to  a  long  holiday  after  the 
toils  of  an  unusually  protracted  Session,  and  we  should  be 
deceiving  him  if  we  said  that  his  absence  was  a  subject  of 
universal  regret.  People  did  not  go  about  saying  "  Where 
"is  Mr.  Matthews?  What  does  he  think  of  all  this? 
"  When  is  he  coming  to  put  everything  straight  1 "  Mr. 
Matthews  is  the  stormy  petrel  of  public  life,  and  when  his 
name  becomes  prominent,  or  his  influence  is  felt,  lovers  of 
ease  begin,  if  we  mny  pursue  the  marino  metaphor,  to  look 
out  for  squalls.  Mr.  Matthews  seems  to  have  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  the  mob  wanted  a  little  encouragement,  and 
that  he  was  the  man  to  give  it  them.  So  he  hurried  back 
to  Downing  Street,  overruled  Sir  Charles  Warren,  and 
gave  the  London  roughs  a  chance  of  claiming  a  triumph 
over  their  natural  enemy. 

We  can  quite  understand  that  Mr.  Matthews  might 
have  considered  the  matter  from  the  first  as  sufficiently 
grave  to  call  for  personal  action  on  his  part.  He  might 
fairly  have  argued  with  himself  that,  as  he  was  directly 


responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  safety  of  London,  he  ought 
not  to  delegate  his  authority  when  a  serious  emergency  had 
arisen.  If  Mr.  Matthews  had  been  a  man  like  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  or  Sir  Charles  Warren  a  man  like  Mr.  Matthews, 
we  should  not  have  been  disposed  to  disagree  with  this  view. 
As  it  is,  we  think  that  a  masterly  inactivity  was  the  best 
course  which  Mr.  Matthews  could  have  pursued.  But  he 
did  not  pursue  it,  or  at  least  he  did  not  pursue  it  to  the  end. 
Abstention  was  defensible.  Active  supervision  from  the 
first  was  defensible.  To  leave  the  Chief  Commissioner 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  then  suddenly  supersede 
him  in  the  thick  of  the  fray,  is  a  line  of  conduct  which  no- 
rational  man  can  possibly  approve,  but  which  Mr.  Matthews 
is  said  to  have  adopted.  We  do  not  understand  that  there 
is  any  question  of  legal  right  involved  in  the  difference  of 
opinion,  if  there  is  one,  between  the  Home  Secretary  and 
the  Chief  Commissioner.  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  very 
extensive  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  statute,  and  he- 
claims,  no  doubt  under  proper  advice,  to  exercise  others 
under  the  common  law.  The  latter  contention  is  rather 
puzzling,  but  it  does  not  greatly  affect  the  point  which  we 
are  discussing.  Nobody  can  pretend  that  the  mob  are  justi- 
fied in  so  thronging  Trafalgar  Square  as  to  shut  off  Waterloo 
Place  from  Whitehall,  or  in  blocking  the  traffic  in  the  Strand 
and  Piccadilly.  The  act  of  Mr.  Matthews  must,  therefore, 
be  based  on  policy  and  not  on  law.  Even  were  it  other- 
wise, the  Home  Secretary  cannot  escape  from  his  dilemma. 
If  he  is  right  now,  he  must  have  been  wrong  a  month 
ago.  If  he  was  right  then,  he  must  be  wrong  now.  But 
this  is  not  merely  a  question  of  logic  or  consistency.  Mr. 
Matthews  has  run  a  very  grave  risk,  not  so  much  to 
himself,  though  he  ought  to  pay  for  it,  as  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  this  town.  Of  course,  if  Sir  Charles  Warren 
had  grossly  misbehaved  himself — if  he  had,  on  the  one  hand, 
been  quite  unequal  to  the  emergency,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  guilty  of  some  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  act — ■ 
the  danger  to  which  we  have  alluded  must  have  been 
incurred.  It  is  better  to  undermine  respect  for  authority 
than  to  sanction  official  injustice.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  happened.  The  police  are  indeed  accused,  on  very 
insufficient  evidence,  of  having  too  hastily  and  violently 
broken  up  a  crowd  aasembled  round  the  Marble  Arch. 
Even  granting  that  this  charge  is  true,  which  we  only  do- 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  it  affords  no  justification  for 
Mr.  Matthews.  He  might  very  fairly  have  cautioned  the 
Chief  Commissioner  against  allowing  his  men  to  get  out  of 
hand,  and  he  might  even  have  gone  on  to  remind  him  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Nobody  need  have  been 
any  the  wiser  except  Sir  Charles  himself,  and  not  the 
slightest  stimulus  would  have  been  given  to  the  renewal  of 
a  mischievous  agitation. 

Mr.  Matthews  does  not  seem  to  have  considered,  before 
coming  up  to  thwart  and  overrule  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
what  may  be  the  consequences  of  permitted  disorder  in  the 
great  centre  of  the  world's  commerce.  "  A  few  days  of  such 
"  riots  as  Lord  George  Gordon's,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Farrdr 
in  his  excellent  little  book  on  the  State  in  its  relation  to 
trade,  "  would  stop  the  business  of  London."  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer  is  a  Liberal,  not  to  say  a  Radical,  and  by  no  mcms 
prone  to  exaggerate  the  evil  of  letting  people  alone.  We 
have  no  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  as  yet  the  injury  to 
property  has  been  insignificant.  But  it  must  not,  therefore,, 
be  supposed  that  constant  outbursts  of  ruffianism  are  in- 
nocuous. The  bestial  blackguardism  of  the  mob  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  was  described  by  one  London 
newspaper  as  "  orderly,"  and  which  Canon  Prothero  has 
justly  held  up  to  public  view,  was  bad  enough  in  itself. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,, 
said  in  Islington  on  Tuesday  night  that  much  harm  had 
already  been  done  in  another  way,  and  that  industrious 
artisans  would  lose  employment  owing  to  these  sham  de- 
monstrations of  the  unemployed.  The  idle  rich,  whom  thi  ise 
fntilo  masquerades  are  absurdly  supposed  to  injure,  are 
mostly  out  of  town,  and  can  in  any  case  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  the  Government  are  bound  to  protect  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  from  wanton  aggravation  of  their  often 
sadly-straitened  circumstances.  Rioting  in  London  tends  to 
drive  people  out  of  London,  especially  people  who  would,  if 
they  stayed,  give  work  to  those  in  want  of  it.  Mr.  M  attii  EWS, 
who  is  most  especially  bound  by  virtue  of  his  office  to 
uphold  the  police  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  has  seized 
an  opportunity  when  they  wanted  encouragement  a  ore 
than  ever  to  cast  an  implied  censure  upon  then-  chief.  The 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Matthews  has  in  severnl  instances  shown 
a  conspicuous  and  deplorable  want  of  judgment  and  com- 
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mon  sense.  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  brilliant 
speaker,  and  an  exceedingly  clover  man.  Bat  lie  lias  no 
tact.  He  was  pitch I'orkiul  into  high  office  from  mai  priua, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  RANDOLPH  Churchill, 
without  hating  enjoyed  any  real  political  or  Parliamentary 
training.  His  strange  career  as  an  independent  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  so  remote  that  ho  was  able, 
fortunately  for  himself,  to  pass  it  by  as  a  piece  of  ancient 
history.  Lord  Salisbury  must  have  often  regretted  his 
acquiescence  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  MATTHEWS,  and  may, 
perhaps,  have  rellected,  in  tho  words  of  a  celebrated  dictum, 
that  he  never  thought  that  ho  should  have  lived  to  regret 
Lord  Cross.  Mr.  Matthews  had  already  made  two  noto- 
rious blunders.  This  third  blunder  is  the  worst,  and  the 
only  thing  left  for  Mr.  Matthews  to  do  is  to  give  valu- 
able, because  personal,  assistance  in  the  "  reconstruction  of 
*l  the  Cabinet."  A  weak,  fussy,  and  vacillating  Secretary  of 
State  is  bad  enough.  But  a  Secretary  of  State  with  all  these 
qualities,  who  nevertheless  spoils  the  work  of  a  better  man 
than  himself,  is  simply  intolerable. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  but  perhaps  rather  hoped  than  ex- 
pected, that  Mr.  Matthews,  having  vindicated  the  right  of 
obstruction  in  Trafalgar  Square,  will  not  go  on  to  insist 
that  vagrants  shall  be  allowed  to  use  it  for  a  dormitory.  Sir 
Charles  Warren's  very  sensible  circular  on  this  subject  is 
just  the  sort  of  thing  which  the  Home  Secretary,  to  judge 
from  past  experience  of  him,  would  like  to  upset  and  annul. 
To  clear  "  the  finest  site  in  Europe  "  of  sleepers  was  not 
an  easy  task,  and  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  performed  it  in 
the  kindest  possible  way.    He  has  succeeded  in  providing 
accommodation  for  the  destitute  through  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  he  has  now  very  properly  determined  to 
"  arrest  under  the  Vagrant  Act  all  rogues  and  vagabonds 
*l  throughout  the  metropolis  who  are  found  wandering  or 
**  sleeping  in  the  open  air  at  night  during  the  cold  weather." 
This  is  so  obviously  the  right  thing  to  do  that  we  are  sur- 
prised at  Mr.  Matthews  not  having  yet  objected  to  it.  He 
perhaps  knows,  however,  that  if  he  were  to  bring  about 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  by  meddling  and 
muddling,  his  own  days  in  the  official  land  would  be  short 
indeed.    Sir  Charles  Warren  has  thus  a  very  strong  card 
to  play  if  and  when  he  chooses  to  play  it.    A  ridiculous 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  the  sacred  privilege  of 
creating  a  nuisance  was  invaded  at  the  dictation  of  "  a  Tory 
"  Home  Secretary."    Sir  Charles  Warren  is  a  Liberal ; 
but  he  does  not  sympathize  with  anarchy  and  disorder.  Mr. 
Matthews  is  a  Conservative ;  but  he  apparently  does.  It 
is  to  Mr.  Matthews,  and  to  Mr.  Matthews  alone,  that 
we  owe  the  appearance  of  the  triumph  of  misrule.  For- 
tunately Sir  Charles  Warren  had  put  matters  into  such 
an  excellent  train  that  even  the  check  and  the  snub  he 
has  received  have  been  comparatively  powerless  for  mis- 
ohief.    The  attention  of  Parliament  might  profitably  be 
turned  to  the  whole  subject  of  processions  and  "  demonstra- 
"  tions  "  in  the  streets  of  great  cities.    What  good  can  they 
possibly  do  1    Setting  aside  the  wholly  exceptional  case  of 
the  Jubdee,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  one  of  these  functions 
in  recent  years  which  might  not  just  as  well  have  been 
dispensed  with.    The  crowd  which  infested  the  northern 
side  of  the  Park  about  ten  }'ears  ago  to  "  demonstrate " 
in  favour  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  foreign  policy  was  a  very 
serious  annoyance.     No  one  can  really  believe  that  the 
Franchise  Act  of  1884  would  not  have  been  passed  if  the 
famous  hop  poles  had  not  been  carried  through  Pall  Mall. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  have  plenty  to  do,  and  every  one 
of  these  idle  ceremonies  adds  materially  to  their  labours. 
A  man  who  is  not  allowed  to  express  his  political  opinions 
in  decent  language  at  a  public  meeting  has  a  legitimate 
grievance.    But  the  prohibition  of  processions  in  crowded 
streets  is  no  hardship  to  any  one,  and  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  most.    As  Lord  Sherbrooke  once  said,  "  It  is  not 
"  by  men  decked  in  ribbons  and  bedizened  with  scarves  that 
tl  the  foundations  of  Imperial  policy  are  laid." 


SCOTCH  SCHOOL  STORIES. 

VERY  year  a  crowd  of  new  boys  meet  at  school,  all 
strangers  to  each  other,  all  with  their  troubles  before 
m.    They  are  not  philosophers,  and  do  not  reflect  on  the 
iety  of  their  future  fortunes — 

What  lands  they  shall  travel  o'er, 
And  what  deaths  they  shall  die. 

Yet,  as  they  approach  the  threshold  of  age,  some  forty 
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years  later,  they  may  like  to  tako  a  backward  glance;  to 
learn  what  became  of  tho  old  friends,  and  enemies ;  to 
repeat  tho  old  stories  of  school-time.  For  one  fortunate 
set  of  very  old  pupils  Colonel  FeBGUBSOIT,  the  author  of 
The  Laird  of  Jjihj,  and  other  books,  has  fulfilled  this  desire, 
lie  lias  published  for  the  club  of  his  ancient  classmates 
at  the  Edinburgh  Academy  a  charming,  humorous,  and 
kindly  book,  of  which  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
aro  printed.  This  curiosity  is  from  tho  press  Of  Messrs. 
Const  a  ule — -the  descendants  of  "  the  Crafty  " — and  tho 
school  commemorated  had  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  one  of  its 
earliest  directors.  Edinburgh  has  altered  so  much  since 
Scott  wrote,  and  the  elder  Constable  published,  that 
Colonel  Fergusson's  book  has  antiquarian  interest.  Six- 
and-forty  years  have  gone  since  the  Colonel  was,  like  Scott 
at  the  High  School,  one  of  "  the  Gaits  class,"  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy.  His  class  -  master  was  Dr.  Cumming, 
who  ruled  gently  over  sixty  turbulent  small  boys.  They 
were  armed  with  "  clachans,"  which  are  a  kind  of  wooden 
racket,  and  these  were  useful  in  wars  with  the  "  Keelies," 
descendants  of  the  companions  of  Sir  Walter's  old  enemy, 
Greenbreeks.  Who  has  forgotten  how  Greenbreeks  was 
hit  over  the  head  with  a  real  sword  in  one  of  the  old  affairs 
of  the  Cross-causeway  1  In  Colonel  Fergusson's  time 
swords  were  not  used,  but  the  boys  had  to  go  home  in 
parties  for  mutual  protection  against  the  wild  tribes  of 
Keelies.  They  had  often  to  stand  by  each  other,  later,  in 
fiercer  fights  with  Indian  mutineers  and  the  levies  of  Russia. 
The  great  tale  of  Keelie  triumph  is  not  told  here.  They 
captured  a  small  boy  on  his  way  to  school,  and  tied  him  to 
a  lamppost  in  Queen  Street,  where,  owing  to  the  emptiness 
of  Edinburgh  in  summer,  he  remained  till  his  comrades 
came  back  after  school.    So  says  the  legend. 

The  weapon  of  school  discipline  in  those  times  was,  and 
we  suppose  is,  the  "  tawse."  It  is  a  strap  of  leather,  cut 
into  long  lashes,  and  artificially  hardened  Applied  by  a 
skilled  operator  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  it  hurts  very 
much  indeed.  There  was  once  a  class  of  Geits  at  the  school 
which  triumphed  over  and  defeated  four  English  masters  in 
one  year.  The  third  new  master  tried  coercion,  and  on  one 
occasion  gave  a  boy  sixty  "  palmies  "  or  stripes.  But,  as  a 
critical  observer  remarked,  "  eighteen  of  them  were  wides." 
This  fierce  master  was  succeeded  by  a  quiet  person,  who 
never  beat  any  one,  and  restored  order  by  mere  force  of 
character.  In  Colonel  Fergusson's  day  "  nobody  could  get 
"  so  much  work  on  the  tawse,"  so  Professor  Tait  says,  as 
Dr.  Gloag,  the  mathematical  master.  Gloag,  in  his  lowly 
sphere,  was  quite  as  great  a  joke  as  Keate,  renowned  in 
Eothen.  Colonel  Fergusson  has  many  anecdotes  of  him 
that  should  not  be  wasted.  The  Head-master,  or  Rector, 
was  Archdeacon  Williams,  himself  an  unconscious  humour- 
ist. Williams  knew  about  as  much  mathematics  as  Gloag 
knew  Greek,  but  he  used  to  bustle  into  the  chamber  of  the 
cross-grained  Muse  of  cube  and  square  and  pretend  to 
understand  what  was  going  forward.  For  him  Gloag  laid 
a  trap.  He  called  up  the  Rector's  favourite  pupil,  and  set 
him  "  a  nice  little  thing,"  a  fancy  problem.  Williams  sat 
and  smiled  at  his  pupil's  perplexity.  "  Don't  you  see  it? 
"  Think  a  moment;  it's  perfectly  simple  !  "  said  the  Rector. 
"  Naio,  Mr.  Rector,"  said  Gloag  at  last,  "  it's  nott  easy ; 

the  thing's  impossible,  sir  ;  it's  gross  nonsense,  sir."  In 
fact,  it  was  a  problem  with  no  answer,  like  a  political 
"  question."  Perhaps  mathematics  never  scored  a  greater 
triumph  over  sound  learning ;  for  Williams  was  learned 
enough.  On  another  occasion  a  boy  committed  some  offence 
which  irritated  Gloag  more  than  common.  He  used  the 
tawse  in  his  masterly  manner,  but  his  wrath  was  un- 
abated. So  he  sent  for  the  Rector,  and  told  him  the  tale  of 
guilt,  without  mentioning  the  punishment.  "  Now,  Mr. 
"  Gloag,"  said  the  Rector, "  what  I  should  recommend  you 
i:  to  do  is  to  give  the  boy  a  thoroughly  sound  flogging." 
"  Exac'ly  what  I  was  thinking  of  doing,  Rector,"  said  Gloag, 
and  did  it  again  !  He  once  conceived  the  Keateian  idea  of 
flogging  all  through  his  class ;  but  time  was  short,  and  only 
about  a  dozen  were  disposed  of.  Then  Gloag  noticed  a  boy 
looking  at  the  clock  and  calculating  his  chances.  "  Ha, 
"  Menzies  is  looking  at  the  cloke,  is  he  ?  He  thinks  to 
"  escape,  doz  he  1  Tak'  it,  Menzies  !  "  So  Menzies  tackled 
the  proposition  "on  the  board,"  and  presently  "  took  it" 
like  the  other  twelve.  But  nobody  ever  bore  Gloag  malice. 
As  he  grew  older  he  flogged  less,  except  when  he  thought 
he  detected  in  a  noble  lord  a  "  disposition  to  mak'  a  moke 
"  of  him."  The  tawse  of  Gloag  were  finally  given  by  him 
to  Colonel  Fergusson's  club,  and  the  short,  thick  P£2A, 
wherewith  he  did  not  spoil  the  child,  is  now  in  friendly 
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custody.  It  should  be  said  of  Gi.oag  that,  if  a  boy  was 
consenitally  incapable  of  mathematics  and  behaved  decorously, 
he  left  him  strictly  alone,  and  did  not  waste  time  and  tawse 
on  him.  His  quaintest  trick  was  to  beat  one  boy — always 
the  same  boy — whenever  a  slate  pencil  "  skirled  "  or  grated 
shrilly  in  class.  Consequently,  other  boys  used  to  make 
pencils  "  skirl  "  for  the  fun  of  seeing  the  original  victim 
.sutler.  But  Gloag  caught  one  of  them  and  changed  his 
mirth  into  wailing. 

The  Hector,  "  Punch "  he  was  named,  was  most  noted 
for  his  prudence  about  Julius  Cesar.  He  began  a  life  of 
that  hero  and  finished  it,  but  published  it  not.  He  ex- 
plained the  delay  thus  : — When  he  began  the  book  he  was 
all  tor  Pompey,  Ciceho,  and  the  noblesse  of  Rome.  But,  as 
he  went  on,  he  became  involuntarily  a  partisan  of  Cesar's. 
"  Contrary  to  my  principles  my  book  acquired  a  democratic 
"  tendency,  and,  seeing  the  present  mania  for  Reform,  I 
"  thought  it  would  do  harm,  and  reluctantly  made  up  my 
"  mind  to  suppress  it."  This  was,  indeed,  a  meticulous  con- 
scientiousness. 

Of  the  boys  themselves  Colonel  Fergusson  can  give  a 
good  account.  Out  of  the  sixty,  some  twenty-seven  went 
into  the  army  or  navy  and  gained  thirty-nine  military 
decorations.  One  of  them  did  a  neat  thing  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  Disbanded  Sepoys  and  others  were  robbing  a 
district.  Cockburn  filled  a  litter,  like  the  litters  of  native 
ladies,  with  troopers,  and  sent  them  in  the  way  of  the 
Dacoits.  These  boldly  attacked  the  supposed  natives,  and 
"  got  their  kail  through  the  reek."  Another  boy  of  the 
ck.ss,  Strange,  had  to  disarm  a  party  of  fanatics,  who  drew 
up  in  front  of  a  bazaar.  Instead  of  bidding  his  men  fire, 
Strange  walked  up  to  the  Mo'plah  leader,  did  not  draw 
sword  or  pistol,  but  seized  the  man's  tulwar,  and  broke  it 
under  his  foot.  Then  the  others  yielded.  Andrew  Wilson, 
of  "The  Abode  of  Snow" — "Skinny  Wilson" — was  an- 
other of  the  class,  and  filled  a  lifetime  with  travel  and 
adventure.  Another  classfellow,  Burnes,  met  a  most 
cruel  fate  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Others  were  distin- 
guished in  the  Crimea,  and  at  the  taking  of  Bushire,  where 
Ballard,  also  a  schoolfellow,  rode  into  the  sea,  under  the 
fire  of  his  own  men,  to  rescue  the  Persian  fugitives.  Yet 
another  classfellow  was  senior  wrangler,  and  has  perhaps 
played  as  many  rounds  at  golf  as  any  other  amateur.  So 
the  muster-roll  contains  many  a  fair  record  of  useful, 
honourable,  and  kindly  careers.  As  Colonel  Fergusson 
quotes  Hume  of  Polwarth  : — 

All  labourers  draw  hame  at  even, 

And  can  till  itlier  say, 
"  Thanks  to  the  gracious  God  of  Heaven 

Qwilk  sent  this  Autumn  day," 

It  is  plain  that  the  day-school  system,  as  practised  in 
Scotland,  may  turn  out  good  boys  and  good  men,  though 
it  certainly  does  not  turn  out  a  very  large  proportion 
of  finished  scholars.  But  Colonel  Feugusson's  may  have 
been  a  particularly  lucky  and  well-conditioned  set  of  boys. 
Other  class-clubs  may  perhaps  resemble  Les  Labadeens  of 
M.  Labiciie's  funny  play.  Les  Labadeens  were  not  all  dis- 
tinguished. 


FRANCHISE  AND  REGISTRATION. 

WHEN  Mr.  Gladstone  two  years  ago  included  in  his 
authorized  programme  an  undefined  change  in  the 
sy.-toin  of  registration  the  proposal  attracted  little  attention. 
It  has  since  appeared  that  he  is  bent  on  once  more  packing 
the  constituencies  with  a  majority  of  his  own  partisans. 
Every  body  of  electors  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  hitherto 
appealed  has  successively  rejected  his  guidance  ;  but  he  has 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  most  ignorant  and  most 
excitable  part  of  the  community  will  be  most  easily  induced 
to  obey  his  dictation.  The  demand  for  a  change  in  the 
registration  is  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  any 
security  which  may  bo  furnished  by  the  present  restrictions 
on  the  suffrage.  A  certain  permanenco  of  occupation  fur- 
nishes a  rough  test  of  responsibility,  and  it  produces  the 
desirable  result  of  limiting  the  number  of  voters.  Only 
fanatics  think  that  the  existing  Constitution  is  not  suffici- 
ently democratic ;  and  its  defect  as  a  representative  system 
is,  not  that  it  does  injustice  to  the  numerical  majority,  but 
that  it  swamps  all  other  classes  of  the  population.  Never- 
theless, the  electors  are,  it  seems,  not  yet  sufficiently  docile, 
and  the  most  dangerous  of  demagogues  resents  the  occa- 
sional independence  which  finds  expression  in  the  division 
of  parties  in  the  actual  House  of  Commons.    The  despot  in 


the  old  story  taught  his  friend  the  secret  of  tyranny  by 
cutting  oil'  with  his  stick  the  tallest  flowers  in  the  garden. 
The  process  of  decapitation  is  now  to  be  applied  to  all  but 
the  humblest  weeds,  if  only  they  project  by  a  hair's  breadth 
above  their  fellows.  The  working  class  has  already  abso- 
lute power  to  return  any-  House  of  Commons  in  which  it 
may  confide  ;  but  it  is  found  that  a  popular  constituency  is 
not  necessarily  unanimous  in  its  sympathy  with  the  personal 
ambition  of  a  single  leader.  When  the  stones  are  broken 
smaller  they  will  probably  bind  more  easily.  If  the  last 
vestiges  of  independence  are  not  obliterated  by  the  so-called 
reform  of  registration,  a  third  or  fourth  Reform  Bill  may 
easily  be  devised.  Every  new  batch  of  voters  is  prepared 
to  open  the  door  to  fresh  reinforcements.  Until  flesh  and 
blood  are  the  only  conditions  of  the  franchise  there  will 
always  be  room  for  a  further  revolution.  The  ambiguous 
phrase  of  registration  has  been  adopted  to  disguise  the  nature 
of  a  new  Franchise  Bill,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  a  simple  love  of  trickery. 

England  was  prosperous  and  well  governed  under  the 
ancient  Constitution  ;  but  nomination  boroughs  and  pur- 
chasable seats,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  great  towns  from 
representation,  could  only  be  defended  as  long  as  they  were 
unquestioned.  A  political  system  which  abounds  in  ad- 
mitted anomalies  and  paradoxes  is  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  Even  if  there  had  been  no  practical  abuses 
to  remedy,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  Reform  Bill  would  be 
passed.  Experience  showed  that  the  admission  of  the 
middle  classes  to  political  power  was  only  injurious  or 
dangerous  because  it  prepared  the  way  for  larger  changes 
in  the  same  direction.  Peel  and  Wellington  and  their 
contemporaries  apprehended  in  1832  the  rapid  advance  of 
revolution,  and  they  may  perhaps  afterwards  have  been 
prepared  to  acknowledge  a  mistake.  Their  real  error  was  a 
false  perspective  or  miscalculation  of  distance.  The  conse- 
quences which  they  foretold  have  now  been  realized.  Three 
aspirants  to  political  power — Lord  John  Russell,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Gladstone — have  for  their  own  pur- 
poses renewed  and  extended  the  policy  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  Act  of  1867  transferred  to  the  working  class  the  control 
of  the  urban  constituencies,  and  it  was  then  foreseen  that 
the  silliest  of  all  arguments  would  be  used  to  justify  the 
enfranchisement  of  "  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
"  hedge."  If  the  electoral  system  of  1832  were  now  in 
force,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  reckon  a  tenth  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  among  his  followers.  The  constituencies 
of  1867  would,  as  in  1880,  give  the  Conservatives  a  suffi- 
cient majority.  Even  the  latest  and  most  democratic 
franchise  has  failed  for  the  time  in  the  object  of  keeping 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  office.  The  Constitution  created  by  the 
Reform  Act  survived  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The 
patchwork  of  1867  lasted  till  1885.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Gladstone  practically  disfranchised  the  landowners  and 
the  farmers,  and  almost  before  the  new  system  came  into 
existence  he  began  to  agitate  for  a  further  change  to  be 
effected  under  colour  of  registration. 

The  only  instance  in  which  for  a  long  period  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  exhibited  or  affected  moderation  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Franchise  Bill.  On  certain  points  he 
took  counsel  with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  ;  and  he 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  temperate  spirit  in  which 
he  proposed  great  organic  changes.  Again  and  again  he  laid 
stress  on  his  careful  avoidance  of  any  provision  for  dis- 
franchisement. It  is  true  that  in  providing  for  the  supre- 
macy of  numbers  he  deprived  the  former  constituencies  of 
political  power ;  but  even  those  who  already  had  a  vote 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  privilege.  Simple-minded 
novices  probably  persuaded  themselves  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  not  wholly  incapable  of  generosity  and  of  justice.  More 
experienced  politicians  were  glad  to  find  that  a  comparatively 
equitable  policy  for  once  coincided  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
interests.  It  was,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  that  Mr.  Gladstone  repudiated  all 
measures  of  disfranchisement.  It  would  have  been  decent 
to  keep  the  mask  on  for  a  short  time  after  it  had  effected  its 
object.  Only  a  few  months  elapsed  before  he  tampered  with 
his  implied  promise  by  proposing  another  large  extension  of 
the  suffrage.  He  has  since  on  more  than  one  occasion  osten- 
tatiously asserted  that  the  University  constituencies  repre- 
sent no  public  opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is 
prepared  to  deprive  of  the  franchise  the  most  competent  and 
capable  of  existing  constituencies.  Nothing  is  any  longer 
to  be  gained  by  professed  respect  for  vested  rights.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  formally  announced  his 
intention  of  finally  abolishing  the  ancient  right  of  repre- 
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sentation  which  has  always  been  attached  to  property. 
As  usual,  a  cant,  plirase  is  forthcoming  to  associate  itself 
with  a  gross  political  injustice.  "  One  man,  one  vote  "  has 
been  indented  for  the  purpose;  ami  at  Nottingham  Mr. 
Gladstone  avowed  himself  a  convert  to  the  latest  heresy. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  ho  had  long  si nco  meditated 
his  present  concession  to  democratic  uniformity.  In  1867  it 
■would  not  have  been  popular  to  withhold  the  privilege 
which  was  by  common  consent  conferred  on  those  Univer- 
sities which  had  not  previously  returned  members  to 
Parliament.  Probably  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  that  the 
Scotch  Universities  and  the  University  of  London  would 
counteract  the  Conservative  tendencies  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Some  time  afterwards  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  who 
may  perhaps  have  shared  Mr.  Gladstone's  confidence, 
warned  his  constituents  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
with  remarkable  taste,  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
disfranchised  if  they  hesitated  to  return  Gladstonite  mem- 
bers by  sufficient  majorities.  Mr.  Bkyce,  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished academic,  proposed  to  improve  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation by  excluding  Mr.  Plunket  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
while  Mr.  Biggar  and  Dr.  Tanner  were  to  retain  their 
seats.  Knowledge  and  intellect  seem  odious  even  to  those 
Radicals  who  presumably  possess  them. 

The  theory  of  "  one  man,  one  vote "  is  intended  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  those  who  have  the  strongest  in- 
terest both  in  the  general  welfare  and  in  local  prosperity. 
The  owner  of  half  a  dozen  parishes  may  vote  for  the  house 
which  he  occupies  in  London,  but  he  is  not  to  meddle  with 
the  representation  of  his  own  county.  Some  popular  orator 
lately  stated  that,  in  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Hornsey, 
one-third  of  the  electors  were  non-resident.  As  they  reside 
somewhere,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  advantage  would 
accrue  to  their  neighbours  if  they  were  resident  occupiers. 
They  must,  if  the  statement  is  more  or  less  approximately 
true,  possess  freehold  or  leasehold  property  in  a  crowded 
part  of  Middlesex.  Most  of  them  are  probably  engaged  in 
business  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  the  list  must  include 
many  substantial  tradesmen.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
London  constituencies  can  be  effectually  packed  until  the 
roughs  of  Trafalgar  Square  and  Hyde  Park  are  authorized 
to  govern  the  peaceable  part  of  the  population.  The  next 
election  at  least  will  probably  be  held  under  the  existing 
system  of  registration.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  cannot  ex- 
clude from  political  rights  all  the  respectable  part  of  the 
community  until  he  has  passed  two  or  three  more  Reform 
Bills.  It  is  probable  that  the  householders  of  London 
will  resent  Mr.  Gladstone's  shameless  complicity  in  the 
late  riots  and  in  the  attacks  on  the  police.  If  indeed  a 
permanent  majority  is  on  the  side  of  anarchy,  the  main- 
tenance of  order  may  for  a  time  become  impossible.  The 
eventual  results  of  the  doctrine  of  "  one  man,  one  vote  " 
may  perhaps  be  the  substitution  of  some  other  process  for 
voting.  Five  millions  of  persons  occupying  a  limited  space 
will  sooner  or  later  find  that  they  require  a  vigorous 
government. 


SUEZ  AND  THE  iLES  SOUS-LE-VENT. 

tJNDER  penalty  of  being  compared  to  nearly  the  latest, 
J  but  by  no  means  the  least  happy,  of  George  Eliot's 
characters,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that,  though  some 
have  said  one  thing  about  the  latest  project  of  Convention 
between  France  and  England,  and  some  another,  our  own 
opinion,  if  it  were  asked,  "  would  be  different."  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  it  a  diplomatic  triumph ;  we  do  not 
think  it  in  any  serious  sense  a  diplomatic  surrender.  It 
requires,  in  order  to  estimate  it  properly,  the  constant  keep- 
ing in  view  of  two  facts,  neither  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  clearly  kept  in  view  by  most  of  the  disputants  on 
the  subject,  and  of  a  third,  which  has  certainly  sometimes 
been  forgotten.  The  first  is  that  the  Australian  colonies 
have  been  in  deadly  earnest  about  getting  the  French  out 
of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  second  is  that  probably  half  the 
active  politicians  of  England  would  passionately  denounce, 
and  the  other  half  would  not  vehemently  applaud,  going  to 
war  with  France  for  the  sake  of  the  New  Hebrides.  The 
third  is  that  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  some 
form  or  other  was  one  of  the  things  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  engaged  the  honour  of  England,  and  that,  if 
France  ever  seemed  inclined  to  take  reasonable  discharge  of 
that  engagement,  we  were  bound  to  accord  it.  We  might 
perhaps  add  a  fourth  concerning  the  islands  (much  more 
familiar  to  readers  of  Cook's  voyages  than  to  any  one  else) 


which  aro  now  surrendered,  as  it  is  called,  to  Fiance,  or 
rather  the  independence  of  which  England  ceases  to  guarantee. 
This  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  ho  thought  by  some,  a  new  French 
demand  put  up,  somewhat  as  the  Khoja  Saloh  demand  was 
by  Russia,  merely  as  a  clever  bargainer's  dodge  whereby  to 
get  profit  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  English  Government  forty  years  ago  was  or  was  not 
well  advised  in  acquiescing  to  the  extent  it  did  in  the 
"  grab  "  made  by  France  on  Tahiti  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
But,  if  the  French  aro  to  have  twenty  of  the  Society  group 
(or  whatover  the  number  is),  there  cannot  be  much  harm 
in  letting  them  have  twenty-three.  If  we  ever  go  to  war, 
and  our  naval  supremacy  is  not  broken  down,  the  Austra- 
lians will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  clearing  them  out  here, 
in  the  Marquesas,  and  anywhere  else  where  it  may  seem  worth 
doing,  and  meanwhile  it  is  something  like  dog-in-the- 
mangerism  to  insist  on  a  nominal  independence  which  does 
not  benefit  us  in  any  respect. 

Huahine,  Raiatea,  and  Borabora  may,  therefore,  be  left 
out  of  the  discussion,  and  as  for  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
Colonies  will  be  happy  when  the  garrisons  are  withdrawn, 
and  the  Convention  about  the  three  satellites  of  Otaheite 
(which  name  may  perhaps  be  restored  one  day  if  the  Austra- 
lians please)  is  not  to  be  executed  till  they  are  withdrawn. 
That  it  was  an  act  of  audacious  bad  faith  in  France  ever  to 
place  them  there  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  impartial 
judge;  but  the  withdrawal  is  not  quite  such  a  negative 
sacrifice  as  some  critics  have  pretended.  Impatient  French 
geographers  have  coloured  the  islands  as  French  in  atlases  ; 
more  impatient  men  of  letters  have  learnedly  discussed  them 
as  part  of  "  our  colonies  in  Oceania."  The  maps  will  have 
to  be  washed  a  different  colour,  and  the  hated  Hag  of  Albion 
will  do  police  in  favour  of  perfidious  Methodists  as  of  yore 
in  "  our  colonies  of  Oceania."  No  one  who  knows  anything 
of  French  feeling  can  think  that  this  will  be  palatable.  And 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  this — the  only — withdrawal 
is  on  the  French  side.  No  English  flag,  at  any  rate  since 
the  last  century,  has  been  hoisted  over  Huahine  or  its 
fellows,  and  England  has  never  even  professed  to  regard 
the  Suez  Canal,  though  it  is  in  part  her  property,  as  part 
of  her  territory.  With  the  New  Hebrides  the  case  has 
been  quite  different,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons 
is  a  distinct  step  backwards  for  France.  It  has  not  been 
procured  in  the  manner  we  should  have  preferred,  which 
would  have  been  first  a  very  polite,  and  then  a  very  decided, 
summons  for  specific  performance  of  the  agreement  of  1878, 
without  the  admission  of  any  other  question.  But  does 
anybody  honestly  think  that  English  public  opinion  would 
have  supported  the  Government  in  pursuing  what  was  not 
only  the  ideal  policy,  but  the  only  policy  that  had  a  chance 
of  complete  success — that  of  ordering  the  French  out  sans 
phrase  and  declaring  war  if  they  did  not  go?  If  he  thinks 
so,  we  congratulate  him  on  thinking  more  nobly  of  the 
present  temper  of  his  countrymen  than  we  can  do.  If  he 
does  not,  is  it  not  a  case  for  all  of  us  (and  especially  for 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Bryce,  who,  being  out  of  office 
and  free  from  responsibility,  have  been  using  valiant,  but 
vague,  language  on  this  very  question)  to  clear  our  minds 
of  cant  i 

The  advantage,  however,  gained  by  France  in  this  part  of 
the  matter  is  so  small  that  the  satisfaction  expressed  by 
French  newspapers,  ignorant  as  those  newspapers  generally 
are  of  the  facts  of  colonial  policy,  would  be  inexplicable  if  it 
were  not  clear  that  it  arises  from  a  mistake  of  another  kind. 
The  agreement  about  the  Suez  Canal  is  regarded  by  the 
French  as  a  kind  of  step  towards  the  recovery  of  that 
position  in  Egypt  which  their  own  indecision  and  pusil- 
lanimity lost  them  five  years  ago.  Of  course  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  pretty  certainly  not 
be  accepted  by  the  other  Powers.  But  it  pleases  some 
Frenchmen  (not  all)  to  think  that  it  is.  We  should  have 
preferred  that  even  the  opportunity  of  such  a  delusion  had 
not  been  given  them ;  but,  after  the  entanglements  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  worse  than  indifference  to  foreign 
politics  and  the  laches  of  Lord  Granville  involved  us,  the 
thing  was  probably  unavoidable.  The  assurance  of  Glad- 
stonians  is  rarely  at  fault ;  but  it  has  certainly  surpassed 
itself  in  the  claim  for  the  worst  Government  (as  far  as  care 
of  foreign  interests  is  concerned)  that  England  has  had 
since  Bute's,  if  not  since  the  Cabal,  that  Mr,  Gladstone 
was  the  author  of  Lord  Salisbury's  policy.  No  doubt  Lord 
Salisbury  has  in  one  sense  carried  out  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy — in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  an  honest  suc- 
cessor to  a  business  does  when  he  pays  the  debts  which  his 
predecessor  has  improperly  incurred.    But  it  is  certainly  a 
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new  thing  to  hear  the  friends  of  the  spendthrift'  and  the 
unfaithful  servant  claim  for  him,  with  an  air  of  honest 
pride,  that,  after  all,  it  was  he  who  signed  the  bills. 

We  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  formerly 
sai<l  in  reference  to  the  actual  terms  of  the  agreement, 
whic  h,  after  all,  is  only  a  project  of  agreement  till  the  other 
Powers  have  accepted  it.  It  is,  we  think,  pretty  certain  to 
lead  to  difficulties  in  time  of  peace,  and  it  is  more  certain 
still  to  be  either  evaded,  abrogated,  or  simply  shelved  by 
common  consent  in  time  of  war.  The  real  objections  to  it 
are  involved  in  a  suggestion  preposterous  enough  of  itself, 
the  suggestion  made  by  some  French  critics,  that  England, 
if  she  wishes  to  do  the  thing  handsomely  and  completely, 
had  better  give  up  or  neutralize  Aden  and  Periin.  The 
suggestion  is  characteristically  impudent,  but  it  is  also  cha- 
racteristically logical,  being  exposed  only  to  the  awkward 
retort  that  in  that  case  France,  of  course,  will  never  think 
of  fortifying  Biserta.  In  fact,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in 
full  detail  long  ago,  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal 
is  very  much  as  if,  in  the  old  days  of  Turpin  and  Duval, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  road  had  kindty  agreed  to  neutralize 
Hounslow  Heath,  reserving  all  the  space  between  the 
Heath  and  Hyde  Park  Corner  on  one  side,  and  between  the 
Heath  and  Bath  on  the  other,  for  the  free  exercise  of  their 
profession.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  prevent  a 
scrupulous  English  general  from  repeating  Lord  Wolseley's 
coup.  But  this  is  probably  not  so,  for  in  case  of  war  in 
Egypt  itself  the  neutralization  could  hardly  be  maintained 
in  any  case.  Into  these  matters,  however,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  go.  If  the  Convention  has  even  a  semblance 
of  being  preparatory  to  a  restoration  of  French  influence  in 
Egypt,  then  it  is  a  very  bad  and  intolerable  thing.  If  the 
sujrreinacy  of  England  in  Egypt  is  maintained,  even  under 
such  restrictions  as  those  of  the  Drummond- Wolff  Con- 
vention, then  it  will  be  a  troublesome  thing,  and  a  thing 
which  had  better,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  not  have  been 
done,  but  one  which  need  not  occasion  any  insupLiubie  in- 
convenience or  inflict  any  fatal  loss,  while  it  may  help  to 
keep  Powers  such  as  Germany  and  Italy  convinced  that 
the  English  possession  of  Egypt  does  not  mean  anything 
exclusive  or  unneighbourly  to  them.  As  for  the  supposed 
restoring  or  beginning  of  an  entente  conllale  between  England 
and  France,  we  get  with  this  into  the  region  of  wholly 
unpractical  politics,  and  the  only  politics  we  care  to  deal 
witli  here  are  practical. 


WORMWOOD  SORUBBS  PRISON. 

THE  inhabitants  of  Notting  Hill  and  district  appear  to 
be  of  one  mind  that  the  penal  establishment  at  Worm- 
wood Scrubbs  ought  not  to  suffer  the  bad  change  contem- 
plated by  the  authorities.  Since  the  subject  became  ripe  for 
discussion  nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen  their  apprehen- 
sions, while  the  protests  of  repeated  public  meetings  have 
tended  to  strengthen  the  opposition  to  the  conversion 
scheme.  At  the  Ladbroke  Hall  on  Wednesday  it  was 
announced  that  Lord  George  Hamilton  would  assist  the 
district  members  of  Parliament  in  putting  the  case  with 
desirable  unanimity  and  tfl'ect  before  the  Home  Secretary. 
In  the  absence  of  any  official  explanation,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  petitioners  against  the  proposed  change 
have  a  substantial  grievance ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  on  Sir  Roper  Letii bridge's  authority,  that  the 
Home  Secretary  is  eager  to  give  the  fullest  considera- 
tion to  their  remonstrances.  It  really  does  not  matter 
whether,  under  the  new  scheme,  the  number  of  prisoners 
discharged  daily  would  be  one  hundred,  or  merely  fifty, 
as  one  speaker  declared.  The  result  cannot  but  seriously 
disturb  the  prosperity  of  a  growing  and  populous  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  somewhat  curious  that  none  of  the  speakers 
at  Notting  Hill  seems  to  have  criticized  the  utilitarian 
aspect  of  the  obnoxious  proposal,  or  to  have  considered 
or  suggested  any  alternative  plan.  Another  matter  there 
is  which  has  scarcely  been  dealt  with  sufficiently,  though 
it  is  of  more  than  local  interest,  and  should  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  all  London  with  the  perturbed  householders 
around  Shepherd's  Bush.  To  urge  the  claims  of  Wormwood 
Scrubbs  as  an  open  space  dedicated  to  public  recreation  is  only 
less  forcible  and  reasonable  than  to  prove  the  Government 
scheme  to  be  unnecessary  as  well  as  inexpedient.  It  is  well 
enough  to  give  ear  to  the  natural  complaints  of  shopkeepers 
and  owners  of  land  and  houses ;  but  this  form  of  opposition 
is  of  languid  interest  with  outsiders,  and  proves  littlo  more 


than  the  existence  of  local  irritation.  More  just  and  more 
convincing  are  the  fears  expressed  for  the  future  condition 
of  one  of  the  most  important  "  lungs  "  of  Western  London. 
Our  parks  are  already  threatened  with  a  serious  congestion, 
as  Mr.  Punch  points  out  in  some  admirable  observations 
on  street  processions  and  meetings,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  save  Wormwood  Scrubbs  from  a  visitation  which,  if 
not  more  inflammatory,  is  quite  as  undesirable.  The  daily 
reception  and  discharge  of  a  large  number  of  criminals  at 
the  Wormwood  Scrubhs  prison  must  injuriously  affect  the 
utility  of  a  fine  open  space,  acquired  lately  at  considerable 
expense.  The  general  public,  as  well  as  the  ratepayers  of 
the  neighbourhood,  are  equally  interested  in  the  security 
and  sound  maintenance  of  recreation-grounds.  The  pro- 
posed conversion  of  the  prison  cannot  conduce  to  the  enjoy- 
ment or  edification  of  those  for  whom  Wormwood  Scrubbs 
Common  was  purchased.  We  hear  a  good  deal,  in  the 
interests  of  paid  agitators,  of  the  right  of  public  meeting  in 
the  parks,  and  far  too  little  of  the  right  of  the  public  to 
the  peaceable  and  rational  enjoyment  of  open  spaces.  The 
right  of  idle  and  lawless  ruffians  to  exclude  decent  people 
from  the  parks  is  not  yet,  we  believe,  i-ecognized  in  the 
schedule  of  regulations  printed  on  the  notice-boards  at  the 
park  gates,  though  one  might  well  imagine  it  already  takes 
precedence  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  public.  Wormwood 
Scrubbs  is  not  so  large  as  Hyde  Park,  yet  it  is,  as  General 
Goldsworthy  observed  to  his  audience  at  Notting  Hill, 
"  their  park,"  the  park  of  a  large  and  thickly-populated  dis- 
trict, and  it  ought  to  be  strictly  reserved  to  the  inhabitants 
in  accordance  with  the  objects  of  its  public  purchase.  To 
transform  the  present  convict  prison  into  a  common  gaol, 
with  its  daily  influx  and  delivery,  is  equivalent  to  establish- 
ing a  house  of  call  for  criminals  and  their  friends  in  a  public 
park.  On  these  grounds  alone  we  trust  that  Mr.  Matthews 
will  be  able  to  devise  some  alternative  scheme,  and  leave 
things  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs  as  they  are. 


FRANCE. 

rilHE  meeting  of  the  French  Chambers  has  been  preceded, 
JL  according  to  a  common  practice  in  that  country,  by  the 
publication  of  manifestoes  from  various  candidates  for  the 
post  of  ruler.  It  is  a  very  short  time  since  the  Count  of 
Paris  tried  to  startle  the  world  with  his  statement  of  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  serve  France.  Within  the 
last  few  days  M.  Clemenceau  and  Prince  Victor  Napoleon 
have  both  come  forward  with  their  alternatives  for  the  exist- 
ing unsatisfactory  state  of  things.  The  Radical  Deputy  has 
presented  his  nostrum  in  a  speech  at  Marseilles,  which  was 
much  of  the  same  character  as  all  his  speeches.  It  was 
long,  fluent,  full  of  strong  words,  and  in  all  respects  what 
friendly  critics  call  eloquent,  but  withal  decidedly  barren 
in  definite  statements.  M.  Clkmenceau  was  copious  on  the 
iniquity  of  Moderate  Republicans  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  benefit  by  the  help  of  the  Right,  and  equally  emphatic 
in  maintaining  that  the  Radicals  were  perfectly  entitled 
to  co-operate  with  the  Right  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting 
the  Moderate  Republicans.  He  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
declaring  what  he  would  do  with  power  when  he  had  it 
by  the  convenient  manoeuvre  of  referring  his  hearers  to  pre- 
vious speeches.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  great  need  to  ask 
what  particular  things  M.  Clemenceau  proposes  to  try  to 
do.  It  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  he  wishes  to  make  the 
Republic  ten  times  more  subversive  and  Radical  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  interest  of  his  speech,  as  far  as  it  had  any,  lay 
in  his  open  avowal  of  an  intention  to  join  with  anybody 
who  will  help  to  upset  M.  Rouvier.  Whether  the  Cabinet 
will  have  occasion  to  take  note  of  M.  Clemenceau's  speech 
or  not  depends  on  the  Right.  As  long  as  the  Conservatives 
in  the  Chamber  are  resolved  to  support  the  Moderate  Repub- 
lican Cabinet,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Radicals.  It 
is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  the  tacit  alliance  formed 
between  M.  Rouvier  and  the  Right  after  the  defeat  of  M. 
Goblet's  Ministry  can  last  much  longer.  The  Count  of 
Paris  has  done  his  best  to  upset  it  by  his  untimely  Mani- 
festo, and  now  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  has  come  forward 
to  remind  his  party  in  a  public  way  that  the  object  of 
its  existence  is  the  destruction  of  the  Republic.  The 
Prince  is  for  the  moment  rather  answering  the  Count 
than  attacking  the  Government.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
see  who  is  aimed  at  by  the  statement  that  the  Bona- 
partists  have  an  imprescriptible  claim  to  what  Prince 
Victor  calls  the  principle  of  the  plebiscite.    The  Orleanists 
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havo  been  stealing  the  Bonapartists'  thunder,  and  tho 
Prince  reminds  the  wotld  of  tho  fact.  J  lo  is  very  well 
entitled  to  his  revenge.  When  ho  dwells  with  satisfaction 
on  tho  progress  which  tho  Napoleonic  idea  is  making  "  even 
"  in  tho  most  strongly  biassed  minds,"  ho  is  drawing  a 
perfectly  legitimate  deduction  from  the  Count's  Manifesto. 
If  tho  Orleanists  choose  to  take  up  with  tho  Bonapartist 
vocabulary,  they  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  are 
looked  upon  as  converts  who  havo  surrendered  their  own 
principles.  People  who  want  the  "Napoleonic  idea"  can 
go  to  the  NAroLEONS  for  it.  Whether  the  Prince  or  the 
Count  will  ultimately  succeed  in  proving  himself  the  real 
Simon  Pure  to  voters  who  believe  in  the  plebiscite  is  a 
question  which  has  a  deal  of  speculation  in  it,  as  the 
Scotch  professor  said  about  the  confession  of  faith  ;  but  it  is 
beyond  question  that  they  have  both  done  their  best  to  make 
further  co-operation  between  the  Eight  and  M.  Rouvier's 
Cabinet  impossible.  Unless  the  Bonapartists  who  follow 
Prince  Victor  are  prepared  to  throw  him  overboard, 
they  must  more  or  less  take  care  to  "  keep  our  flag  outside 
"  and  above  all  compromises,"  in  other  words,  they  must 
refuse  to  work  with  auy  Republican  party  and  resume  their 
old  tactics.  They  must,  as  they  did  before,  stand  prepared 
to  vote  with  any  party  against  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  with 
the  object  of  making  a  settled  Republican  Administration 
impossible.  A  continuance  of  the  existing  informal  alliance 
will  be  easier  for  the  Orleanists,  who  are  permitted  by  their 
leader  to  make  arrangements  with  the  evil  one  for  the 
moment ;  but  even  they  will  find  it  harder  to  get  on  since 
the  Count  has  so  ingenuously  explained  to  all  the  world 
that  they  are  only  supporting  M.  Rouvier  because  he  seems 
the  most  proper  man  to  keep  the  place  warm  for  the  King 
of  the  French.  And  however  the  case  may  stand  with  the 
Orleanists  and  Bonapartists,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
M.  Rouvier  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  continue  to  receive 
the  help  of  men  who  make  no  disguise  of  their  hostility  to  the 
Republic. 

The  refusal  of  the  Chamber  to  accept  M.  Rouvier's  plea 
for  delay  in  the  inquiry  into  the  so-called  "scandals  "  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  that  he  will  be  denied  the  support  which 
has  hitherto  enabled  him  to  defy  the  Radicals.  He  did  not 
offer  open  opposition  to  M.  Cuneo  d'Ornano's  motion,  and 
can  afford  without  loss  of  dignity  to  carry  out  the  wish  of 
the  Chamber.  But,  though  M.  Rouvier  may  not  suffer 
much  by  the  vote,  he  has  damaged  his  position  and  made 
an  undeniable  mistake.  The  motion  was  one  which  he 
could  perfectly  well  have  afforded  to  accept.  M.  Cuneo 
d'Ornano  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  of  corruption  lately 
made  against  some  public  men  by  name  and  many  more  by 
implication.  On  no  ground  which  can  be  publicly  alleged 
need  M.  Rouvier  have  exerted  himself  to  prevent  or  to 
postpone  the  nomination  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  It 
was,  on  the  face  of  it,  very  bad  strategy  on  his  part  to 
make  any  difficulties.  He  was  repeating  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  with  much  less  excuse,  the  blunder  made  by  Mr. 
Matthews  in  the  Cass  case  of  tragi-comic  memory.  The 
Home  Secretary  was  technically  right  in  declaring  that  the 
matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  legal  authorities,  and  that 
he  had  no  power  to  do  what  he  was  asked  to  do.  The  case 
is  altogether  different  in  Paris.  M.  Rouvier  was  distinctly 
wrong  in  declaring  that  the  judicial  authorities  were  in- 
quiring into  the  accusations.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
charges  made  lately  in  such  abundance  has  become  subject 
to  judicial  inquiry.  One  of  the  public  men  most  frequently 
and  savagely  accused  has  shown  a  very  decided  unwilling- 
ness to  bring  his  accusers  into  a  court  of  law.  It  may 
very  possibly  be  the  case  that  the  charges  against  him  are 
absolutely  unfounded,  but  whether  or  no  the  Chamber  has 
a  most  undoubted  right  to  inquire  into  what  is  a  matter  of 
universal  national  interest,  and,  as  M.  Cuneo  d'Ornano 
insisted,  the  thing  can  be  done  without  touching  in  any  w  ay 
on  the  cases  actually  peuding  in  the  Courts.  M.  Cuneo 
d'Ornano  was  not  appealing  to  the  most  respectable  feel- 
ings of  Frenchmen  when  he  declared  that  it  was  their  duty 
not  to  let  great  offenders  escape  while  the  little  ones  got 
punished.  In  plain  words  this  means  that  the  Chamber 
was  asked  to  fix  a  charge  of  corruption  on  M.  Wilson  at 
any  price,  and  the  majority  for  tho  motion  shows  that  the 
Chamber  was  delighted  to  try.  It  is  none  the  less  plain 
that  a  public  man  who  refuses  to  bring  an  action  for  iibel 
against  his  accusers  can  under  certain  circumstances  escape 
being  brought  to  book,  and  that  the  Chamber  may  be  well 
entitled  to  start  an  inquiry. 

When  the  truth  is  known,  if  it  ever  is  known,  we  may 


not  improbably  learn  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  attfti  .' 
on  M.  Wilson  is  simply  a  return  match  for  tho  attack  on 
Ceneral  Boulancer.  It  is  tolerably  certain  by  this  time 
that  Ceneral  Cafkarel  would  have  been  much  more  quietly 
disposed  of  if  there  had  not  been  holies  of  making  his  oil!  uei  s 
useful  against  the  lato  Minister  of  War.  Tho  Radica  Is 
are  bettering  tho  instruction  given  them,  or  at  least  are 
showing  that  they,  too,  can  play  that  gamo;  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  tho  Extreme  Left  has  nothing  to  learn  from  any- 
body in  tho  art  of  bringing  offensive  charges.  The  conduct 
of  the  Radicals  is  thoroughly  intelligible.  Tho  next  week 
will  show  whether  the  line  taken  by  the  Right  is  equally  easy 
to  understand.  At  present  some  of  the  Deputies  on  that 
side  of  tho  Chamber  are  certainly  acting  as  if  they  considered 
that  the  alliance  made  last  Session  between  themselves  and 
the  Moderate  Republicans  was  at  an  end.  Tho  so-called 
Union  des  Droites  has  taken  care  to  affirm  its  intention  to 
continue  to  support  M.  Rouvier  ;  but  none  the  less  an  open 
attack  on  M.  Wilson  must,  whether  it  is  successful  or  not, 
hurt  the  President,  and  perhaps  force  him  to  resign.  M. 
Rouvier  was,  doubtless,  induced  by  regard  for  the  President 
to  oppose  M.  Cuneo  d'Ornano's  motion,  and  the  Right  was 
well  aware  of  the  fact.  It  may  have  had  good  general 
reasons  for  insisting  on  its  vote,  but  it  certainly  had  no 
great,  consideration  for  the  President  or  for  M.  Rouvier. 
English  newspaper  correspondents  have  taken  to  asserting 
lately  that  the  understanding  made  last  Session  holds  good, 
and  that  the  Right  will  continue  to  support  M.  Rouvier  ; 
but  a  very  trifling  knowledge  of  the  course  of  recent  affairs 
in  France  ought  to  be  enough  to  show  the  uncertainty  of 
these  prophecies.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  Right  will 
resume  its  old  practice  of  leaguing  with  the  Radicals.  Some 
Conservatives  at  any  rate  have  begun  to  reflect  that,  by 
making  a  Moderate  Republican  Ministry  permanent,  they 
may  not,  after  all,  be  working  in  the  interests  of  either 
Bonapartists  or  Orleanists. 


THE  MISSING  WASP. 

THE  disappearance  of  H.M.S.  Wasp  is  too  probably  final. 
There  is  a  possibility  that,  if  not  the  vessel,  then  some 
of  her  crew  at  least,  may  yet  be  found  ;  but  it  is  only  a  bare 
possibility,  and  it  must  unhappily  be  considered  as  almost 
certain  that  she  has  been  lost  in  some  way  which  will  never 
be  discovered,  with  all  hands.  After  a  disaster  of  this 
kind  there  is  certain  to  be  a  great  deal  of  vague  guess- 
work in  the  papers,  and  much  zeal  is  shown  to  account 
for  what  has  happened  on  no  evidence  or  next  to  none. 
The  usual  flood  of  correspondence  has  been  poured  out  on 
this  occasion.  As  far  as  it  deals  with  the  loss  of  the  Wasp 
herself,  it  may  just  as  well,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  let 
alone.  It  may  be  the  case  as  one  correspondent  has  insisted 
that  the  Wasp  was  ill  fitted  to  stand  the  violence  of  a 
typhoon  ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  proof  that  she  got  into  one 
of  these  storms.  And  it  is  almost  useless  to  ask  whether 
she  was  fitted  to  meet  the  dangers  to  be  met  on  her  course 
till  we  Know  what  she  did  meet. 

A  general  question,  however,  has  been  started  apropos  of 
the  loss,  or  supposed  loss,  of  the  Wasp,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable independent  interest.  Some  surely  very  ill- 
advised  friends  of  Lieutenant  Adamson's  have  thought  fit 
to  rush  into  the  papers  with  statements  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  known  to  have  distrusted  his  officers  on  account  of 
their  youth.  If  the  persons  who  hurried  to  convey  this  in- 
formation to  the  public  had  taken  the  trouble  to  think  for  a 
moment,  it  would  doubtless  have  dawned  upon  them  that 
there  was  some  iudecency  in  hurriedly  bringing  accusations 
of  this  kind  against  tho  memory  of  gentlemen  who  had,  for 
aught,  tiiat  was  known  to  the  contrary,  died  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  have  provoked 
counter-charges  against  Lieutenant  Adamson.  Tuesday's 
number  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette  contains  a  letter  which 
ought  to  prove  to  them  that  they  would  have  shown  more 
real  regard  for  his  memory  by  being  loss  ready  to  accuse 
others.  Admiral  Hornby  has  written  to  the  paper  to  defend 
the  wutch  officers  of  the  Wasp,  and  to  point  out  that,  if 
Lieutenaut  Adamson  did  entertain  the  opinions  alleged,  he 
was  greatly  to  blame  for  not  reporting  them  and  leaving  the 
responsibility  on  the  Admiralty.  This  will  show  his  friends 
that  countercharges  are  as  easy  to  make  as  charges.  We 
could  wish  that  Admiral  Hornby  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  even  so  far  as  he  does  the  bad  example  set 
him  by  Lieutenant  Adamson's  friends.     Nobody  knows 
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better  than  the  Admiral  that,  whatever  doubts  Lieutenant 
Adamson  had,  he  would  have  been  an  unwise  man  to  trouble 
the  Admiralty  with  them.  He  had  already  had  difficulties 
about  the  number  of  his  crew,  and  if  he  had  gone  on 
to  complain  of  his  officers,  unless  he  could  produce 
charges  against  them  which  might  have  been  inquired  into 
by  a  court-martial,  he  would  have  gained  the  character  of 
a  captious  officer,  and  very  considerably  diminished  what- 
ever chance  he  may  have  had  of  one  day  being  a  post- 
captain.  In  the  position  he  is  supposed  to  have  believed 
himself  in  (and  Admiral  Hornby  would  have  taken  pre- 
cisely the  same  course),  he  would,  if  he  was  wise,  un- 
doubtedly have  decided  to  risk  it,  and  do  all  the  work  him- 
self, if  need  be.  When,  however,  the  personal  question  is 
put  aside,  we  can  agree  entirely  with  Admiral  Hornby. 
He  argues  with  spirit  and  force  against  the  correspondents 
of  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  who  have  written  as  if  they 
thought  it  quite  natural  that  a  sub-lieutenant  should  be 
unfit  to  take  a  watch.  The  Admiral  has  a  confidence  in 
young  officers  which  is  rare  among  the  veterans  of  either 
service,  and  may  appear  excessive.  He  goes  near  to  main- 
tain that  a  sub-lieutenant  is  generally  more  to  be  trusted 
than  a  lieutenant — a  proposition  which  appears  to  imply 
that  promotion  causes  a  rapid  deterioration  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  British  naval  officer.  We  should  hesitate 
to  go  with  him  so  far ;  out  when  he  asks  how  people 
suppose  that  junior  naval  officers  are  to  learn  their  busi- 
ness unless  they  are  allowed  to  practise  it,  he  puts  a 
question  to  which  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  At 
what  age  does  an  officer  acquire  the  necessary  gravity  to 
take  a  watch1?  at  twenty-five  or  at  thirty?  We  imagine 
that,  if  he  is  not  fit  to  do  it  before  the  earlier  of  the  two 
ages  named,  he  never  will  be  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  the 
sooner  he  is  removed  from  the  list  of  officers  on  active 
service  in  Her  Majesty's  navy  the  better.  In  the  smaller 
kind  of  vessels  it  has  not  been,  and  probably  is  not,  very 
rare  for  even  a  midshipman  to  take  a  watch.  When  an 
officer  passes  from  the  rank  of  midshipman,  he  passes  for 
lieutenant,  and  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  command  in  case 
of  need.  It  is  absurd  to  keep  up  that  system  at  all  if  sub- 
lieutenants are  to  be  counted  unlit  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
work  of  a  ship.  Admiral  Hornby  has  done  good  service 
by  protesting  against  a  rather  foolish  outcry,  and  reminding 
people  that  small  ships  are,  and  always  have  been,  training 
schools  for  young  officers. 


TUESDAY'S  SPEECHES. 


IN  the  extraordinary  rhetorical  chorus  which  burst  forth 
from  half-a-dozen  places  in  Great  Britain  last  Tuesday, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  performance  was  for  once  the  least 
elaborate  and  important.  It  is  true  that  the  reason  of  his 
reserve  was  of  a  purely  physical  kind.  He  was  brief  at 
Ilipon  because  he  had  talked  himself  hoarse  at  Nottingham 
and  Derby ;  and  it  was  probably  only  out  of  compliment  to 
his  host  that,  just  before  starting  for  Studley,  he  broke  the 
silence  which  had  disappointed  more  than  one  railway- 
station  audience  on  the  road  from  Sudbury.  To  gratify  the 
various  representatives  of  Yorkshire  Liberal  Associations 
who  had  assembled  to  welcome  Lord  Ripon's  distinguished 
guest,  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to  gasp  out  a  few  anarchic 
and  anti-English  sentiments,  and,  as  usual  with  him,  these 
utterances  grew  into  a  speech  which  for  any  one  but  himself 
would  have  been  of  respectable  length.  The  bated  breath  and 
whispering  humbleness  of  this  almost  voiceless  speaker  were 
matched  appropriately  enough  witli  the  familiar  language  of 
sel f-abasement  in  which  ho  did  penance,  as  is  his  wont,  be- 
fore the  "  civilized  world  "  for  his  country's  wicked  treat- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  with  all  his  wonted  unconsciousness  of 
the  fact  that  the  supposed  sins  for  which  he  dons  the  white 
sheet  lie  historically  at  his  own  private  door.  "  Do  not," 
he  adjured  his  audience,  "  believe  those  who  tell  you  that 
"  Irishmen  are  totally  different  from  all  other  human 
"  beings,  and  that  good  treatment  does  not  produce  in  them 
"  good  results."  W herefrom  it  follows,  we  must  suppose, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  with  temporary  and  unimportant 
exceptions,  has  controlled  the  entire  Irish  policy  of  his 
country  for  a  space  of  nearly  twenty  years,  has  been  ill- 
treating  Irishmen  throughout  the  whole  of  that  period, 
and  that  the  series  of  legislative  "boons,"  "messages  of 
"  peace,"  die,  which  they  have  successively  received  from 
the  man  whom,  down  to  the  winter  of  1885,  they  held 
in  deeper  detestation  than  any  other  living  Englishman, 


did  not  constitute  treatment  for  which  he  had  any  right 

to  expect  the  "  good  result "  of  decent  gratitude.  Mr. 
Gladstone  proceeded  further  to  protest,  in  the  now 
stereotyped  terms,  against  the  appellation  of  Separatist, 
and  added  the  curiously  frank  confession  that,  not  only 
is  he  no  Separatist,  but  that  he  is  "  not  a  Gladstonian " 
either.  In  this  remark,  however,  he  has  been  anticipated 
by  another  great  popular  leader,  and  the  highly  infelicitous 
association  of  himself  with  this  personage  suggests  the  re- 
mark that  he  might  well  have  the  same  reason  for  dis- 
claiming the  name  of  Gladstonian  as  John  Wilkes  had 
for  repudiating  that  of  Wilkite — to  wit,  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  a  thoroughly  contemptible  crew  of  followers. 

By  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
dealt  after  his  usually  effective  fashion  with  the  Gladstonian 
disclaimer  of  the  name  of  Separatist  in  his  speech  at  Isling- 
ton the  same  night,  and  otherwise  "  went  about  "  his 
old  leader  in  a  pleasingly  trenchant  and  plainspoken  manner. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  early  days  of  the  Home  Bule 
controversy  when  Mr.  Chamberlain,  like,  although  less 
conspicuously  than,  Lord  Hartington,  showed  a  little  too 
much  disposition  towards  an  excessive  tenderness  in  hand- 
ling his  chief.  Both  of  them,  however,  have  now  taken 
the  gloves  off;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  of  last 
Tuesday  was  as  vigorous  a  display  of  hard  hitting  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.  Politically,  of  course,  we  are  not  in  the 
least  inclined  to  take  either  his  or  his  leader's  side  in 
their  quarrel  over  the  Radical  programme,  and  are  natur- 
ally unable  to  sympathize  with  either  disputant's  desire  to 
establish  his  paternity  of  such  proposals  as  that  of  Dis- 
establishment and  free  education.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  world  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  entitled  to  the 
dubious  honour.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  his  opponent  says, 
has  coolly  laid  hands  on  the  unauthorized  programme  of 
1885,  and  is  now  quietly  putting  forward  as  his  own  a 
series  of  Radical  legislative  schemes  which,  when  they  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  said  programme,  he  diligently 
and  peremptorily  discountenanced.  What  is  more,  it  must 
be  clear  to  any  one  except  those  who  are  ignorant  enough  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  plagiarism,  that  the  plagiarist  is  not 
serious.  When,  in  his  dignified  and  high-principled  way, 
Mr.  Gladstone  promised  Scotland  that,  if  she  would  send 
him  more  representatives  pledged  to  the  disruption  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  he  would  allow  her  to  take  precedence  of 
Wales  in  the  matter  of  disestablishing  her  Church,  he  let 
in  the  light  upon  the  whole  object  of  his  programme  of 
reforms.  It  is  merely  intended,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
rightly  insists,  to  amuse.  It  is  an  "  inviting  picture  " 
painted  -for  the  allurement  of  Radical  Unionists  all  over 
England,  but  which,  if  they  were  such  gulls  as  to  be 
beguiled  into  assisting  Mr.  Gladstone  to  retain  power, 
would  inevitably  be  "  hung  up  with  its  face  to  the 
"  wall."  Indeed,  these  very  persons  have  been  again  and 
again  reminded  byr  their  would-be  leader  that  he  cannot 
undertake  to  play  the  leading  part  himself  in  realizing  the 
programme.  The  net,  therefore,  is  not  only  spread  in  the 
sight  of  the  birds,  but  the  birds  are  also  ingenuously  informed 
that  it  is  a  net,  and  that  the  old  Parliamentary  hand  who 
declines  to  walk  into  traps  himself  would  be  obliged  if  they 
would  step  into  one  themselves.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  wishes ;  he  is  not 
his  own  master  in  the  matter  of  arranging  the  order  of 
legislative  business.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  not  only  a 
master,  but  a  master's  master.  Who  supposes  that  Mr. 
Parnell  would  sit  patiently  by  for  two  or  three  years  while 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  disestablishing  Churches  or  legislating, 
according  to  promise,  to  forbid  the  birth  of  eldest  sons? 
Or  who  doubts  that,  if  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  demand  the 
immediate  realization  of  the  Separatist  programme,  Mr. 
Ford  and  Mr.  Ecian  would  ? 

It  is  likely  enough  that  Mr.  Morley's  friends  are  under 
the  impression  that  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
Government  at  Halifax  last  Tuesday.  This  is  because  Mr. 
Morley  is  a  lively  platform  speaker,  and  knows  how  to 
give  to  a  piece  of  strictly  defensive  pleading  the  animated 
aspect  of  a  retort.  Those,  however,  who  will  only  cursorily 
examine  Mr.  Morley's  speech  for  themselves  will  find  that 
for  full  three  parts  of  it  he  was  strictly  on  his  defence, 
while  those  who  study  it  a  little  more  closely  will  traco 
certain  distinct  signs  of  uneasiness  under  the  attack  which  he 
endeavours  to  repel.  Mr.  Morley,  who,  after  all,  has  him- 
self been  once  responsible  for  the  enforcement  in  Ireland  of 
that  law  which  his  leader  is  striving  to  trample  underfoot,  is 
manifestly  not  quite  comfortable  in  his  new  position,  and  he 
endeavours  to  fortify  it  behind  an  earthwork  of  sophistical 
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and  mystifying  generalities.  What,  he  asks,  would  his 
opponents  have  of  him  and  his  Gladstonian  associates  1 
They  have  denounced  "  violent  crime " ;  they  have  con- 
demned "  secret  societies  and  murder  clubs"  ;  and  is  that 
not  sufficient?  Are  they  to  make  themselves  responsible 
for  every  act  which  tho  Tory  Executive  in  their  wisdom 
may  think  fit  to  perform  ?  "  Do  they  really  wish  us  to 
"  become  part  and  parcel "  (Mr.  Morley  probably  means 
"  art  and  part  ")  "  of  every  suppression  of  a  meeting,  and 
"  every  prosecution  of  an  editor  1  "  The  answer  to  which 
apposite  question  being  of  course  No,  whether  it  is  Unionist 
or  Separatist  who  answers  it,  Mr.  Morley  pretends,  and 
some  of  Mr.  Mokley's  hearers  perhaps  imagined,  that  he  had 
disposed  of  the  case.  The  fallacy  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
as  palpable.  By  the  proper  use  of  it  you  may  prove  either 
that  an  operating  surgeon  commits  a  murderous  assault,  or 
that  Mr.  Sikes  deserves  to  be  dubbed  Sir  William,  in 
recognition  of  his  free  and  fearless  bloodshedding.  We  do 
not  propose  to  abridge  tho  Gladstonian's  legitimate  privilege 
of  criticizing  Executive  action  because  we  protest  against  his 
assailing  the  Executive  for  merely  prohibiting  oratorical 
encouragements  to  Irish  peasants  to  fling  boiling  water  and 
vitriol  upon  the  officers  of  the  law.  Nor  are  we  asking  Mr. 
Morley  to  associate  himself  with  "  every  suppression  of  a 
"  meeting  and  every  prosecution  of  an  editor  "  because  we 
object  to  Mr.  Morley's  leader  inventing  and  circulating  a 
watchword  which  is  calculated  to  point  the  vengeance  of 
every  ruffian  in  Ireland  against  the  Irish  police. 

Lord  Spencer's  appearances  upon  the  platform  in  defence 
of  his  new  opinions  have  been  few  and  far  between.  The 
circumstance  is  doubtless  regretted  by  his  party,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  crediting  him  with  a  claim  to  attention  on  the 
Irish  question  which  is  unquestionably  rare  enough  among 
them.  Character,  as  Mr.  Lecky  truly  observed  the  other 
day  at  Nottingham,  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance  to 
any  politician  who  aspires  to  direct  public  opinion  on  this 
question,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  Lord 
Spencer  is  not  as  destitute  of  this  qualification  as  are  nearly 
all  of  his  political  associates.  But  the  special  experience  and 
information  on  Irish  matters  which  his  party  are  wont  to  claim 
for  him  do  not  apparently  inspire  him  with  much  confidence 
in  his  own  opinions.  His  speech  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
appeared  under  the  wing  of  Lord  Rosebery,  and  obtained 
what  the  reporters  call  an  enthusiastic  reception,  was  as 
colourless  and  half-hearted  as  have  been  most  of  his  scanty 
utterances  throughout  the  controversy.  Lord  Spencer's 
conscience  is  plainly  ill  at  ease  in  his  Parnellite  companion- 
ship. It  is  quite  evident  that  he  does  not  like  the  job  of 
defending  the  National  League  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
and  would  greatly  like  to  "  distinguish  "  that  organization 
and  its  tactics  from  the  Land  League  and  their  proceedings, 
if  he  only  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  best  he  could  do  in  this  direction  was  to  ask  his 
hearers  whether  "  they  could  for  a  moment  compare "  the 
Plan  of  Campaign — "  though  he  never  approved  of  it,  and, 
"  indeed,  thought  it  often  his  duty  to  dissent  from,  it " — 
with  the  No-Rent  Manifesto,  which  was  the  "  climax  of 
"  the  policy  of  the  Land  League  of  1881  "  1  To  which  we  can 
only  reply,  as  has  been  replied  a  score  of  times,  that  the 
No-Rent  Manifesto  was  not  the  climax  of  the  policy  of  the 
Land  League  of  1881,  but  was  only  the  irritated  and  speedily 
withdrawn  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment, and  that  we  can  and  do  compare  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  with  the  Land  League  policy  up  to  the  date  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  find  the 
former  indistinguishable  in  its  principle  from  the  latter, 
and  even  more  openly  lawless  and  anarchic  in  its  methods. 


SEPARATIST  ROWDYISM. 

A LETTER  signed  "  P.  S."  in  Thursday's  Times  is  not 
pleasant  reading,  It  reports  a  sign  of  the  times  of 
the  worst  and  not  the  least  common  kind.  From  this  de- 
scription it  will  be  obvious  that  the  story  is  one  of  rowdy 
violence.  The  writer  describes  an  attack  made  in  the 
Camden  Road  on  a  brougham  supposed,  as  he  believes,  to 
contain  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  in  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  were  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  who  was  acting 
as  their  escort.  The  carriage  was  surrounded  outside  the 
i  Athenajum  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  speaking.  When 
the  speech  was  over  the  ladies  had  to  be  escorted  to  it  by 
;    the  police  to  protect  them  from  tho  mob  which  groaned, 


howled,  and  throw  stones  or  brickbats.  On  its  way  down 
tho  road  it  was  attacked  again,  and  again  pelted.  Half 
bricks  were  heaved  at  it  or  into  it.  Tho  coachman  was 
injured,  and  a  respectably  dressed  man  tried  to  force  his 
way  in.  When  he  was  prevented  ho  struck  tho  gentleman 
in  tho  carriage  on  tho  mouth.  Finally,  tho  carriage  got  nil 
by  dint  of  steady  driving  on  the  part  of  the  coachman, 
and  reached  homo  with  no  worse  disaster  than  tho  coach- 
man's hurt  on  tho  arm,  and  the  blow  on  tho  unnamed 
gentleman's  mouth.  It  is  believed  that  the  respectably- 
dressed  man  was  under  the  pleased  impression  that  he  had 
actually  hit  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  has  doubtless  been 
going  about  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  a  hero  who  has 
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done  the  Gladstonian  party  a  real  service  ever  since.  No 
doubt  he  will  be  held  to  have  good  reason  for  his  proud 
conviction  in  select  Gladstonian  circles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Camden  Road. 

This  is  the  story  told  by  "  P.  S.,"  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  not  quite  true.  The  Separatist  mob 
certainly  did  its  best  to  prove  itself  capable  of  any 
rowdyism  at  Islington  on  Wednesday  night.  It  collected 
outside  the  Athenreum,  and  did  its  best  to  spoil  the 
Unionist  meeting  by  clamour,  reinforced  by  brass  bands. 
From  that  to  mobbing  broughams  conveying  ladies  was 
not  only  a  short  but  a  natural  step,  and  was  tolerably 
sure  to  be  taken  when  the  police  happened  to  be  out  of 
the  way.  This  particular  piece  of  rowdyism,  too,  does 
not  stand  alone.  It  is  only  one  of  a  long  series  of  at- 
tempts made  in  London  to  break  up  Unionist  meetings 
by  the  use  of  the  mob.  The  origin  of  these  attempts  is  a 
matter  for  curious  speculation.  Where  do  these  Separatist 
mobs  come  from,  and  how  do  they  collect  in  this  timely 
way  1  If  there  is  a  great  Gladstonian  party  in  London,  it 
certainly  contrives  as  a  rule  to  keep  very  much  in  the  back- 
ground. Besides,  it  is  not  yet  altogether  a  matter  of  course 
that  a  Gladstonian  should  be  a  violent  rough.  Under  good 
guidance  the  party  is  tending  fast  that  way ;  but  up  to  the 
present  even  Gladstonians  have  not  made  it  a  uniform 
practice  to  mob  broughams  and  throw  half-brickbats  at 
ladies.  When  a  body  of  them  is  found  doing  so,  it  must  be 
considered  as  at  least  not  improbable  that  they  have  been 
selected  for  the  purpose.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  effect 
is  rehearsed  with  so  much  care  that  the  managers  can  tell 
where  a  particular  brougham  is  to  be  found,  but  only  that 
a  zealous  crowd  is  collected  on  the  general  understanding 
that  it  is  to  groan,  hoot,  and  throw  stones  or  bricks  in  the  good 
cause,  and  then  the  particular  incidents  are  left  to  happen  as 
opportunities  present  themselves.  This  way  of  diversifying 
public  meetings  is  not  altogether  new  in  English  political 
history.  Distinguished  statesmen  have  before  now  been 
known  to  find  it  useful  to  have  a  following  of  gentlemen  of 
the  P.R.,  attired  in  black  coats  and  white  chokers,  who 
surprised  the  other  mob  considerably  when  the  diversion 
did  begin.  Still,  these  eighteenth-century  practices  used  to 
be  counted  barbarous,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  had 
been  given  up  in  our  politics.  They  would  seem  to  be 
coming  in  again  with  variations.  Neither  party,  or  pei- 
haps,  in  these  days  of  cross  divisions,  we  ought  to  say  no 
party,  is  quite  clear  of  offence  in  this  matter,  and  we  have 
heard  of  Tory  mobs  and  Tory  roughs.  But  this  party, 
though  qualified  by  a  regard  for  ancient  tradition  to  adopt 
these  practices,  is  for  the  present  at  a  disadvantage.  None  of 
its  leaders  has  yet  openly  preached  the  great  doctrine  of 
general  opposition  to  the  police.  It  is  the  strength  of  the 
Gladstonians  that,  since  Nottingham  at  least,  they  can  go  in 
for  rowdyism  with  conviction.  Their  revered  leader  has  told 
them  that  they  are  the  judges  of  the  conduct  of  the  police, 
and  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  just  what  they  please  in  the 
good  cause.  If  ill-advised  persons  choose  to  oppose  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  justly -indignant 
people  throw  brickbats  at  him,  not  that  the  great  chief 
would  precisely  say  this  conduct  was  right,  but  only  that  he 
would  not  say  it  was  wrong,  and  would,  in  fact,  consider 
it  as  much  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  deplored  very  mildly 
no  doubt,  but  not  condemned.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not 
know  that  this  last,  but  absolutely  natural,  Gladstonian 
development  is  to  be  regretted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as 
well  that  the  party  should  be  openly  recognized  as  the  party 
of  rowdyism.  Then  its  career  will  be  all  the  shorter,  pro- 
vided always  that  its  example  is  not  imitated,  and  that  its 
misdeeds  are  duly  punished. 
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MR.  BLUNT'S  CASE. 


MK.  WILFRID  BLUNT  has  been  convicted  by  the 
Woodford   magistrates  of  having   deliberately  at- 
tempted to  hold  a  meeting  in  defiance  of  the  Government 
proclamation,  and  of  having  resisted  the  police  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duty,  and  has  been  sentenced  to  two  months' 
imprisonment.    Notice  of  appeal  was  immediately  given  on 
his  behalf  by  Mr.  Harrington'— whom  Mr.  Blunt  appears, 
from  his  having  specially  retained  him,  to  regard  as  a  model 
advocate  in  a  case  of  this  kind— and  the  defendant  has  been 
liberated  on  his  own  recognizances  of  100Z.  and  two  others 
of  50/.    It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  punishment, 
whatever  it  be,  which  is  inflicted  in  any  such  case  as  this 
should  follow  swiftly  on  the  offence ;  and  we  trust,  there- 
fore, that  the  appeal  may  be  heard  without  any  lengthened 
delay.    Otherwise  we  shall  be  disposed  to  regret  that  Mr. 
Blunt  was  not  visited  with  the  lighter  sentence  of  one 
month's  imprisonment,  which  would  carry  with  it  no  right 
of  appeal.    But,  though  half  the  term  of  imprisonment 
might  doubtless  have  served  in  this  case  for  an  example,  we 
do°not  think  that  the  penalty  will  be  generally  regarded  as 
more  than  adequate  to  Mr.  Blunt's  open  and  insolent 
defiance  of  the  law.    Mr.  Morley,  it  is  true,  in  one  of 
those  virtual   prejudgments  of  the   case   which  usually 
follow  the  Gladstonian's  disclaimer  of  any  intention  to 
prejudge  it,  has  suggested  that  there  may  have  been  no 
defiance  of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  the  meeting  itself  may 
have   been  a  legal    one,  and  the   police  wrongdoers  in 
endeavouring  to  prevent  it  being  held.     Mr.  Morley 
has  "  consulted  legal  authorities  of  great  eminence,"  and 
has  been  assured  that  the  question  is  one  which  opens 
up  a  great  many  considerations  of  the  highest  degree  of 
lejjal  dispute  and  contention.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  Mr. 
M°orley's   sake,   that    his    "  legal   authorities   of  great 
«  eminence  "  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  eminent 
le^al  authority  Sir  William  Harcourt,  whose  bad  law  on 
this  subject   has    just  been  so   unkindly  exposed  by  a 
former  colleague  in  the  office  of  legal  adviser   to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first   Administration.     The   paltry  quibbles 
by  which  Mr.  Harrington  attempted  to  defeat  the  pro- 
secution do  not  argue  any  great  confidence  on  his  part 
that  there  is  any  sound  objection  to  be  taken  to  the 
act  of  the  Executive.     A  reasonable  belief  on  their  part 
that  the  meeting  which  Mr.  Blunt  endeavoured  to  hold 
was  calculated,  as  Mr.  Ronan  put  it,  "  to  induce  tenants 
"  to  resist  the  Queen's  writ  and  to  encourage  the  people 
"  to    resist  the  law,  or  that  it  was   calculated  to  in- 
"  spire  terror  in  law-abiding  people  and  lead  to  future 
"  breaches  of  the  peace  " — a  reasonable  belief  to  this  effect, 
we  say,  is  all  that  has  to  be  presumed  in  order  to  render  the 
action  of  the  Executive  strictly  legal ;  and  not  only  would 
such  a  belief  on  them  part  be  reasonable,  but  it  would,  in 
our  opinion,  have  been  the  height  of  perversity  to  entertain 
any  other.    Mr.  Morley,  with  an  audacity  not  flattering 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Halifax,  asked  whether 
it  was  probable  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Blunt  and  Mr. 
Rowlands  would  be  likely  to  make  speeches  encouraging 
resistance  to  eviction,  encouraging  resistance  to  the  police. 
To  which  we  answer  that  it  was  eminently  likely,  and  that 
the  unseemly  violence  of  Mr.  Blunt's  subsequent  behaviour 

 in  circumstances  which  in  no  way  rendered  it  necessary 

for  the  accomplishment  of  his  professed  purpose— amply 
justified  the  estimate  formed  by  the  Government  of  the 
probable  effect  of  his  oratory.  If  he  had  wished  to  vindicate 
his  alleged  right  to  hold  the  meeting  in  a  legal  and  orderly 
way,  he  had  only  to  allow  himself  to  be  conducted  quietly 
from  the  platform,  and  the  question  would  have  been  fully 
raised  for  the  decision  of  the  Courts.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  lie  down  and  kick  in  order  to  qualify  yourself  to  bring  an 
action  for  assault  against  the  police. 

We  must  be  prepared,  we  suppose,  for  «,  Radical  outcry 
against  this  most  just  conviction,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
freely  admitted  that  there  are  certain  amiable  qualities  in 
Mr.  Blunt  which  make  us  regret  that  he  should  be  the  first 
Englishman  to  expose  himself  to  the  consequences  which, 
in  every  country  pretending  to  a  civilized  government,  must 
await  those  who  contumaciously  defy  the  law.  But  so  it 
has  always  been,  and  so  it  always  will  be.  The  genuine 
enthusiast  rushes  in  where  the  self  seeking  agitator  fears 
to  tread,  and  volunteers  for  that  part  of  catspaw  which 
the  latter  is  so  glad  to  see  him  fill.  We  cannot,  unfortu 
natcly,  reach  those  who  make  tools  of  men  like  Mr.  Blunt, 
and  must  be  content  with  endeavouring  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  find  similar  instruments  for  the  | 


future.  In  one  Way  or  the  other  the  Separatist  patrons  of 
anarchy  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel  must  •  be  taught 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  English  will  be  no  protection  to 
them  if,  not  content  with  preaching  lawlessness  to  Irishmen 
from  the  safe  retreat  of  a  country  where  the  law  is  strong 
and  popular  enough  to  disregard  them,  they  carry  their 
pernicious  propaganda  into  a  land  in  which  they  will  find  too 
many  willing  listeners.  They  can  no  more  be  allowed  to 
shelter  thems;  Ives  under  their  nationality  than  Mr.  Blunt 
could  be  permitted  to  hide  himself — as  in  his  extraordinary 
letter  to  the  resident  magistrate  he  seemed  to  wish  to  do — 1 
behind  the  skirts  of  his  wife. 
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A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS. 

E  have  waited  with  some  little  curiosity  to  hear  what 
Sir  William  Harcourt  had  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  shameful  attacks  which  his  political  associates  are 
directing  against  the  police.    His  speech  at  Portsmouth 
last  Thursday  was  not,  of  course,  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  has  had  to  refer  to  the  general  question  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  police  in  dealing  with  disorderly 
assemblies.    He  dealt  with  it — after   a   fashion — in  the 
Mitchelstown  debate,  and  was  good  enough  to  lay  down 
some  grossly  incorrect  law  on  the  subject,  for  which  he  has 
since  been  very  properly  castigated  by  Sir  Henry  J ames. 
But  that  was  before  the  whole  Gladstoniari  pack  had  begun 
to  give  tongue,  and  before  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
English  no  less   than  the  Irish  Constabulary — who  are 
more  or  less  used  to  it — were  to  be  run  down.    Now  that 
the  "  dappled  darlings  "—we,  of  course,  apply  Kingsley's 
epithet   to    the  pattern  of  their  political  coats — are  in 
full  cry   after   their  quarry,  we  are   anxious  to  know 
what  line  a  Home  Secretary  of   the  1880-85  period — 
and  such  a  Home  Secretary — thinks  it  becoming  to  take 
on  the  matter.     Lord  Randolph   Churchill  the  other 
day  very  appropriately  reminded  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the 
peculiar  obligations  under  which  he  stood  to  the  police  in 
the  days  before  he  brought  about  the  "union  of  hearts"! 
with  the  Clan-na-Gael ;   and  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
debt  in  the  same  kind  is  understood   to  be,  relatively 
speaking,  greater  than  Mr.  Gladstone's.     The  case,  to 
put  it  with  all  possible  delicacy,  stood  thus — that,  though 
both  Ministers  perhaps  attached  the  same  value  to  the  par- 
ticular possession  which  the  police  preserved  for  them,  the, 
Home  Secretary  is  believed  to  have  been  more — well,  more 
apprehensive  of  being  deprived  of  it  than  was  the  Premier. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
not  unmindful  of  these  obligations.    "  No  man,"  he  said, 
"  has  had  better  opportunities  than  I  have  had  of  seeing  the 
"  manner  in  which  these  men  have  conducted  themselves  in 
"  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger  " ;  and  he  assured 
his  hearers,  therefore,  that  he  would  say  nothing  to  "  weaken 
"  their  legitimate  authority  or  the  influence  which  they  may 
"  exercise."    The  police,  in  short,  were  promised  the  same 
fair  treatment  from  him  as  had  just  been  accorded  by  him 
to  the  Irish  Executive,  of  whom  he  said  that  they  had  just 
put,  or  were  going  to  put,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  in  prison 
for  merely  "  calling  a  public  meeting  to  denounce  the  cruelty 
"  of  the  evictions "  on  Lord  Clanricarde's  estate.  After 
this  act  of  political  justice  and  controversial  honesty,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  went  on  to  rebuke  what  he  called 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  "  pernicious  nonsense  "  about 
the  duty  of  non-resistance  to  the  police,  and  to  comment 
sarcastically  on  his  supposed  subsequent  qualification  of  his 
doctrine  by  the  proviso  that  the  police  may  be  lawfully  re- 
sisted if  their  own  action  is  unlawful — a  truth  of  which  we 
do  not,  he  said,  require  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to  in- 
form us.    This  sneer,  then,  is  his  sole  contribution  to  the 
controversy,  and  the  best  he  can  do  to  avoid  weakening 
the   legitimate    authority   and   influence  of   the  police. 
Yet  he  knows  as  well  as  they  do  that  the  question  on  which 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  the  support  of  every  good  citizen 
and  every  honest  man,  but  on  which  Sir  William  Harcourt1 
is  studiously  silent,  is  the  question  not  which  of  the  two — 
the  police  or  the  mob-orator — is  within  his  legal  right,  but 
which  of  the  two  ought  for  the  moment  to  give  way.  A 
policeman  calls  upon  a  meeting  to  disperse  and  on  a  mob- 
orator  to  cease  addressing  them.    If,  says  Sir  William; 
Harcourt,  the  meeting  is  a  lawful  meeting,  the  policeman; 
will  disperse  it  at  his  peril.    Be  it  so;  but  if  it  be  an  un- 
lawful one,  the  orator  and  his  audience  will  resist  at  their 
peril.  On  which  of  these  two  perils  ought  an  ex-Home  Secre- 
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tary  the  rather  to  insist?  The  "sacred  right"  is  not 
in  the  slightest  clanger  in  either  case,  for  the  action  of  the 
police  can  bo  easily  and  quite  effectively  challenged  in  the 
law  courts.  Under  these  circumstances,  ought  the  holders 
of  the  moeting  to  "  presumo  "  in  thoir  own  favour,  knowing 
themselves,  as  they  do  in  most  such  cases,  to  be  surrounded 
by  plenty  of  people  who,  with  a  row  in  prospect,  would  not 
give  the  question  of  legality  a  second  thought  1  Or  ought 
they  to  give  the  police  the  temporary  beneu'tof  the  presumption 
on  which  they  are  acting  ?  Not  even  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
with  all  his  hardihood,  dare  answer  this  question  with  a 
direct  negative.  But  he  does  his  best  to  hint  the  negative 
by  implication,  though  he  is  perfectly  well  aware  that,  if  his 
hint  were  generally  taken  up  and  acted  upon,  it  would 
mean,  in  all  probability,  serious  disorder,  if  not  bloodshed, 
and  certainly  the  gravest  embarrassment  to  that  constabulary 
force  to  which  he  owes  so  much.  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
way  of  paying  old  debts  is  a  new  one  indeed. 


THE  LATE  MK.  BEEESFORD  HOPE. 

THE  accuracy  of  almost  all  the  notices  which  have  appeared  of 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  life  and  character  may  be  attributed  to 
the  combined  simplicity  and  originality  of  his  nature.  His  motives 
and  his  conduct  were  always  intelligible,  and  they  were  at  the 
same  time  peculiar  to  himself.  His  personal  tastes  were  in 
thorough  harmony  with  his  munificent  disposition.  He  must 
have  regarded  as- a  happy  accident  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
his  love~for  mediaeval  architecture  in  connexion  with  some  of  his 
large  benefactions  to  the  Church.  He  would  probably  have  been 
not  less  liberal  in  his  donations  if  he  had  been  exclusively  actuated 
by  a  sense  of  duty ;  but  he  was  fully  entitled  to  the  pleasure  of 
expressing  his  convictions  in  the  form  of  visible  symbols.  Even 
in  his  artistic  pursuits  he  had  objects  in  view  which  might  be 
regarded  as  utilitarian.  He  fully  believed  that  the  forms  of  archi- 
tecture which  he  preferred  had  moral  and  religious  tendencies. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether  he  was  right  in  his  belief 
that  the  forms  which  he  valued  for  their  beauty  and  for  their 
association  were  also  the  most  convenient.  When  Lord  Palmerston 
compelled  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to  Italianize  his  Gothic  design  for 
the  public  offices,  Mr.  Hope  not  only  condemned  the  altered  plan 
as  retrograde  in  art,  but  maintained  that  the  change  involved  a 
sacrifice  of  space,  of  light,  and  of  general  utility.  He  sometimes 
amused  himself  by  lamenting,  in  half-serious  language,  the  chief 
misfortune,  as  he  called  it,  of  his  life,  consisting  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  converting  his  house  at  Bedgebury  into  a  Gothic  building. 
His  friends  and  guests  were  perhaps  not  disposed  to  share  his 
regret ;  but  they  may  have  appreciated  his  consistent  adherence 
to  a  favourite  pursuit,  even  when  it  approximated  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  hobby.  He  had  taken  up  the  study  in  his  youth 
before  ecclesiology  became  fashionable,  and  he  never  was  un- 
faithful to  his  early  convictions.  In  still  more  important  matters 
his  opinions  were  strong  and  consistent;  but,  except  in  cases 
where  political  controversies  involved  questions  of  religious 
dogma,  he  was  habitually  open  to  argument.  Though  he  was 
neither  intolerant  nor  bigoted,  he  declined  discussion  of  issues 
which  had  been  in  his  judgment  determined  by  competent  autho- 
rity. More  logical  than  many  of  his  ecclesiastical  aliies,  he  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  establish  by  proof  conclusions  which,  on  his  own 
principles,  he  was  bound  to  accept.  In  secular  matters  he  inclined 
to  a  somewhat  liberal  form  of  Conservatism.  Some  of  his  Cam- 
bridge constituents  may  perhaps  not  have  been  aware  that  in  his 
first  contest  for  the  representation  of  the  University  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  was  opposed  with  all  its  influence,  and  defeated,  by  the  Con- 
servative Government.  His  opponent,  Mr.  Cleasby,  was  a  highly 
creditable  candidate,  though  his  claims  were  less  strong  than  those 
of  Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Disraeli  preferred  a  thoroughgoing  supporter 
to  an  independent  ally,  and  at  that  time  he  regarded  Mr.  Hope 
with  one  of  his  rare  personal  dislikes.  At  a  later  period  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  then  politically  associated  with  Lord  Salisbury, 
conferred  on  Mr.  Hope  the  only  honour  which  he  at  any  time 
received  from  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  always  took  a  keen  interest,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
more  especially  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  There  were  few 
more  regular  attendants  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  when 
an  autumn  Session  disturbed  his  social  or  domestic  arrangements 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  part  in  all  important  divisions. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  felt  less  than  other  non-official  members 
the  sacrifice  of  recreation  or  of  ordinary  employment.  He  was  at 
all  times  a  diligent  reader  of  newspapers  as  well  as  a  punc- 
tual member  of  Parliament,  yet  few  men  could  be  further 
removed  from  the  ordinary  temptations  of  partisanship.  During 
one  or  two  brief  intervals  of  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Mr.  Hope  seemed  to  feel  the  discontinuance  of  a  customary 
occupation.  One  explanation  of  his  taste  for  Parliamentary  life 
consisted  in  his  general  popularity.  His  distinctive  opinions 
were  always  advocated  with  good  temper,  though  not  without  a 
vehemence  of  language  which  was  highly  characteristic ;  but  as 
they  were  for  the  most  part  unconnected  with  ordinary  political 
Controversies  they  had  little  tendency  to  cause  irritation.  The 


transparent  honosty  of  the  speaker  could  scarcely  bo  misunderstood. 
Mr.  llopo  probably  seldom  rose  at  the  instance  of  the  Government 
or  Opposition  Whip,  and  he  evidently  was  bent  on  establishing 
propositions  of  his  own  and  not  on  promoting  the  objects  of  a 
party.  In  private  ho  must,  among  members  of  Parliament  as  well 
as  in  general  society,  have  been  almost  universally  popular. ,  There 
was  nothing  fastidious  or  exclusive  in  his  manner  among  friends  or 
strangers.  His  connexion  and  social  position  must  have  produced 
their  natural  result  in  enhancing  the  elfect  of  his  total  absence  of 
pretension.  The  splendid  hospitality  of  his  house  derived  a  special 
charm  from  his  joyous  temper.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
cordiality  of  a  welcome  which  was  evidently  as  gratifying  to  the 
master  of  the  house  as  to  the  most  brilliant  or  the  most  un- 
distinguished of  his  guests.  It  seemed  as  if  the  enjoyment  of  a 
great  fortune  was  justified  to  the  owner  by  the  previous  recognition 
of  the  duties  which  were  attached  to  its  possession.  One  of  the 
truest  of  men  was  relieved  from  all  care  for  domestic  details  by  the 
administrative  skill  and  energy  which  were  conspicuous  among 
the  remarkable  gifts  of  his  wife,  Lady  Mildred  Beresford  Hope, 
who  possessed  all  the  accomplishments  which  became  her  rank  and 
station,  and  she  never  boasted  but  of  one.  She  sometimes  said 
that  she  thought  herself  a  good  nurse,  and  she  had  studied  the 
technical  details  of  the  business  in  a  London  hospital.  More 
than  one  visitor  to  Bedgebury  and  many  of  its  inmates  had  cause 
to  appreciate  the  skill  and  devotion  of  its  mistress. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  connexion  with  journalism  began  with  his 
share  in  the  almost  forgotten  controversy  on  the  Papal  Aggression 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  Veteran  politicians  look  back 
with  regret  on  comparatively  harmless  contests  which  involved  no 
danger  of  revolution.  In  the  agitation  of  1 85 1  principles  of  some 
importance  were  at  stake,  and  the  violent  unreasonableness  of 
popular  clamour  was  accepted  as  a  challenge  by  the  few  disputants 
who  had  contrived  to  keep  themselves  cool.  Pope  Pius  IX.  had, 
at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  issued  a 
Bull  for  the  creation  of  a  new  English  hierarchy.  To  the  great 
body  of  the  community  it  mattered  nothing  whether  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  were  called  bishops  or  vicars-apostolic ;  but  the 
Pope  and  his  advisers,  in  utter  ignorance  of  English  character, 
had  found  means  to  offend  a  general  feeling  and  prejudice.  The 
secession  of  a  few  of  the  clergy,  and  of  a  still  smaller  proportion 
of  the  laity,  had  encouraged  the  Pope  in  the  delusion  that  Pro- 
testantism was  played  out,  and  that  the  English  nation  was 
prepared  to  resume  the  Roman  obedience.  The  Bull  for  re- 
establishing some  of  the  former  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  was 
composed  in  a  dialect  familiar  to  the  Romish  priesthood,  but,  at 
the  time,  strange  and  offensive  to  English  ears.  The  Latin  of  the 
Papal  Chancery  abounds  in  superlatives  and  in  wordy  flourishes 
which  become  absurd  when  they  are  literally  translated  into  a 
living  language.  The  Bull  purported  to  provide  for  the  eccle- 
siastical government  of"  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  England." 
The  Holy  See  had  not  condescended  to  learn  that  long  after  the 
Reformation  England  had  by  the  Scotch  Union  been  merged  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Great  Britain  by  the  Irish  Union  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  rest 
of  the  document  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  was  described 
almost  as  a  revolted  province  which  had  now  returned  to  its 
Roman  allegiance.  The  language  of  the  Bull  was  much  more 
offensive  than  its  substance,  but  both  together  provoked  an  out- 
burst of  fury.  The  uproar  would  perhaps  have  subsided  if  Lord 
John  Russell  had  not  fancied  that  he  might  derive  some  political 
advantage  by  pandering  to  the  ignorant  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude. In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Maltby,  then  Bishop  of  Durham, 
the  Prime  Minister  denounced,  not  so  much  the  Roman  Catholic, 
as  the  High  Church,  clergy,  who,  according  to  his  statement, 
imitated  the  mummeries  of  Rome.  His  adhesion  to  the  popular 
cause  raised  the  Papal  aggression  to  the  rank  of  a  political,  if  not 
a  national,  grievance.  The  whole  country  with  few  exceptions 
demanded  immediate  legislation  against  a  plot  for  the  ruin  of 
English  independence.  It  was  afterwards  known  that,  when  Lord 
John  Russell  invited  the  Cabinet  to  sanction  the  Durham 
Letter,  Lord  Palmerston  asked  whether  the  letter  had  been 
sent.  When  Lord  John  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Lord 
Palmerston  suggested  that  in  that  case  there  was  nothing  to 
discuss.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Ministers,  he  after- 
wards loyally  excused  or  defended  the  folly  of  his  official  chief ; 
but  probably  few  of  their  colleagues  failed  to  recognize  the  blunder 
which  had  been  prompted  by  selfishness  and  faction.  The  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill  was  soon  afterwards  introduced,  and  passed  in 
a  modified  form,  to  be  repealed  before  it  had  once  been  put  in 
operation.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  professed  to  be  almost 
unanimous  in  its  favour;  but  one  small  minority  boldly  resisted 
the  general  delusion.  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
other  colleagues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  condemned  the  foolish 
attempt  to  suppress  by  Act  of  Parliament  a  voluntary  institution. 
For  the  moment  the  Peelites  incurred  violent  unpopularity;  but 
within  two  years  their  firmness  was  rewarded  by  a  preponderating 
share  in  the  Coalition  Government. 

The  party  had  at  that  time  an  organ  of  its  own  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  was  owned  by  some  of  its  members.  Mr. 
Douglas  Cook,  an  editor  of  great  ability,  had  collected  round  him 
a  staff  of  vigorous  writers.  The  staff  of  the  paper  anticipated 
the  ex-Ministers  in  bold  defiance  of  the  prevailing  clamour.  In 
a  long  series  of  articles  they  proved  that  the  Pope  had  done  no 
harm  to  the  English  State  or  Church,  though  his  attempt  was 
both  insolent  and  foolish.  For  some  months  the  Morning  Chronicle 
I  combated  and  confuted  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  whole  of 
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the  rest  of  the  press.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  under  the  signature 
of  "  D.C.L.,"  wrote  a  series  of  able  and  learned  letters  to  the  paper 
in  vindication  of  religious  liherty.  In  consequence  he  became 
closely  connected  with  the  paper,  and  on  its  transfer  to  other 
proprietors  he  continued  his  association  with  Mr.  Douglas  Cook. 
In  the  autumn  of  1855  they  established  the  Saturday  Review  a9 
their  joint  property,  with  a  power  of  purchase  secured  to  the 
survivor.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  has  been  the  sole  proprietor.  As  has  formerly 
been  explained,  he  was  an  occasional  but  infrequent  writer  in  the 
pages  of  the  Revieu;  and  he  abstained  with  characteristic  delicacy 
from  interference  with  its  general  conduct.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  fuller  notices  of  a  useful  and  blamele-s  life  may  hereafter 
be  forthcoming.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in  this  place 
to  attempt  the  composition  of  a  biography. 


BAKESPEARE. 

MR.  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR  dislikes  the  Saturday  Review. 
But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Saturday  Revieio  that  it 
does  not  dislike  anybody.  When  people  do  good  things  it 
approves  them  ;  when  they  do  evil  things  it  smites  them  more  or 
less  heavily  according  to  their  deserts.  Now  Mr.  Richard  A. 
Proctor  has  been  doing  a  good  thing,  and  one  in  his  vocation.  He 
is  really  a  great,  arithmetician,  and  when  arithmetic  only  is  in 
question  Mr.  Proctor  is  generally  to  be  trusted.  The  whole 
arithmetical  soul  of  him  has  been  revolted,  and  justly  revolted, 
by  the  great  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  more  or  less  dimly  known  to 
many  Englishmen  as  the  man  who  is  going,  and  has  for  a  long 
time  been  going,  to  settle  Shakspeare's  hash  for  ever,  and  less 
than  more  dimly  known  to  all  Shakspearian  students  as,  on  the 
•whole,  the  champion  example  of  a  Shakspearian  "  crank."  Mauy 
casual  intimations  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Donnelly  is  going  for 
ever  and  ever  to  father  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  on  Bacon  have 
been  given,  though  it  was  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  Germans  to 
shift  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  on  to  Shakspeare,  and  then  to 
invent  an  "  original-verfasser  "  for  both  and  commit  the  wicked 
Stratforder  to  ignomy  (as  he,  or  rather  the  other  fellow,  spelt 
it  himself)  and  shame.  But  the  chief  Donnellian  engine  is,  as 
may  also  be  dimly  known  from  the  newspapers,  a  wonderful 
cryptogram  which  has  been  got  out  of  the  first  folio,  and  by 
which  the  entire  secret  history  of  Bakespeare,  Shacon  (as  we 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  describe  them),  Robert  Cecil,  Queen 
Elizabeth  (there  is  no  end  of  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth), 
and  so  forth,  is  made  clear.  Of  this,  as  revealed  not  long  ago  in 
a  kind  of  extra-blatt  of  the  Neio  York  World,  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  presently  ;  for  the  moment  we  are  busy  only  with 
Mr.  Proctor's  attack  on  the  cryptogram  itself  in  the  pages  of  the 
October  Forum.  Mr.  Proctor  yields  to  the  human  temptation  of 
saying  something  from  the  general  and  literary  point  of  view  on  Mr. 
Donnelly's  results;  but  his  main  attack  is  made,  and  rightly  made, 
on  the  cryptogram  itself.  The  colossal  foolishness  of  the  Donnellian 
system  appears  with  almost  sufficient  absurdity  from  a  mere  state- 
ment of  its  method.  You  take  the  page  number,  then  you  take 
the  number  of  italicized  words  in  a  column  (it  need  not  be  said 
that  thtre  are  many  in  a  book  of  that  date).  Then  you  multiply 
the  two;  then  you  count  words  till  you  come  to  the  number 
of  the  result  (i.e.  suppose  it  was  page  50,  and  there  were 
twelve  italicized  words,  the  600th  word),  and  you  see  what 
it  is.  Sometimes  by  a  most  miraculous  coincidence  (especially 
if  you  humour  it  a  little)  it  comes  to  be  a  word  which  has 
some  reference  to  Bacon,  or  Shake,  or  Spear,  or  St.  Albans,  or 
Francis  (for  our  part  we  have  been  as  sincere  believers  as  we  ever 
shall  be  since  the  mere  fact  of  the  hero  of  "  Anon  Anon  Sir  " 
being  named  Francis  was  pointed  out  to  us),  or  something  that 
could  be  twisted  into  some  connexion.  Then,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
says,  you  "  prosper  and  redact."  More  often  it  doesn't  come  to 
anything;  and  then  you  ingeniously  take  no  notice.  But  you 
don't  contine  yourselves  to  page-number  and  number  of  italics. 
When  these  things  are  rebel  you  substitute  brackets  for  italics,  or 
the  last  page  number  for  the  present,  or  take  two  words  as  one,  or 
one  word  as  two.  In  fact,  you  "  go  as  you  please,"  and  make  a  note 
of  the  results  when  you  find  them.  Now  the  great  service  which 
Mr.  1'roctor  has  done  has  been  to  point  out  (which  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge  and  his  study  of  probabilities  enable  him  to  do 
with  ellect)  that  in  such  a  process  coincidences  of  an  apparently 
curious  kind  are  absolutely  certain  and  absolutely  valueless.  He 
argues,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  belief  in  such  coincidences,  in 
singular  commutations  and  combinations,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  common  fallacies ;  and  if  he  had  cared  to  use  Baconian  (we 
beg  pardon.  Shaconian)  language,  he  might  have  said  that  it  is 
almobt  a  typical  example  of  the  Idola  tribus. 

But  we  are  not  quite  sure  from  Mr.  Proctor's  article  whether 
he  had  before  him  only  that  part  of  the  argument  for  Bakespeare 
which  was  set  forth  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  some  eighteen 
months  ago  or  the  fuller  statement  to  which  we  refer  above,  and 
which  we  have  before  us  now.  It  is  a  document  of  considerable 
length,  tilling  two  sides  or  twelve  columns  of  the  closely,  if  rather 
grimily,  printed  pages  of  an  American  newspaper,  and  containing, 
we  should  i-ay,  eighty  or  a  hundred  pagesfull  at  least  of  ;.a  ordinary 
pamphlet  size— perhaps  a  good  deal  more.  It  is  done  in  inter- 
viewing style,  ot  course,  by  a  reporter  who  affects  incredulity  and 
convLiciou,  and  who,  to  do  Mr.  Donnelly  justice,  seems  to  be 


considerably  more  ignorant  of  his  subject  even  than  Mr.  Donnelly 
himself.  That  great,  man,  it  seems,  has  long  "  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Elizabethan  literature,"  notwithstanding  which, 
it  seems  that  he  never  knew  that  the  Elizabethans  were  rather 
fond  of  cypher-writing,  and  that  Bacon  paid  attention  to  it,  till 
somebody  gave  his  children  a  recondite  and  learned  work  called 
Every  Boy's  Booh  (and  a  very  good  book,  too,  though  we  do  not  like 
it  quite  so  well  as  its  predecessor  and  model,  the  Boy's  Own 
Book).  Also,  though  Mr.  Donnelly's  entire  case  rests  on  peculi- 
arities of  typography  in  the  original  edition,  he  himself  in- 
genuously writes,  "  I  possess  no  printed  books  of  exactly  that 
age,"  and  goes  on  to  argue  from  an  edition  of  a  book  of 
L'Estrange's  in  1684 !  This  is  pretty  good  ;  but  it  does  not  quite 
equal  the  independent  suggestion  of  the  reporter,  Mr.  Thomas 
Davidson,  that  the  plays  were  written  by  "  a  knot  of  brilliant 
lawyers  of  the  Essex  party  ...  to  whom,  perhaps,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  belonged."  Raleigh  as  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  an  Essexite 
is  a  cut  beyond  even  Mr.  Donnelly. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  the 
Donnelly-Todgers's  itself  cannot  do  it  when  it  chooses.  It  can, 
and  no  mistake.  Mr.  Donnelly  discovering  that  Bacon  actually 
wrote  or  read  letters  which  were  mostly  in  cypher  (the  italics  are 
not  ours),  with  a  blissful  unconsciousness  that  there  was  hardly  a 
public  man  of  the  day  who  did  not  employ  cypher,  is  good.  So 
is  Mr.  Donnelly  (with  a  modest  but  firm  reliance,  as  on  an 
entirely  original  argument)  pointing  out  that  the  plays  are  full  of 
learned  allusions,  and  that  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  been  an  un- 
educated man.  So  is  "  The  Real  Shakspeare,"  according  to  Mr. 
Donnelly,  who  was  not  only  "  a  low  character,  and  what  we 
should  call  a  smart  business  man,"  but  also  "  a  fornicator 
[vengeance  of  Jenny's  case  !],  an  adulterer,  a  usurer,  an  oppressor 
of  the  poor,  a  liar,  a  forger  of  pedigrees,  in  order  to  obtain  a  coat- 
of-arrns  to  which  he  had  no  right,  a  poacher,  a  drunkard,  an  un- 
dutiful  son,  and  a  negligent  father."  Save  us  from  this  Shakspeare 
by  all  means !  Only  the  "  good  evidence  "  on  which  the  charges 
are  founded,  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  seems  to  be  evidence 
of  the  "  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt "  kind,  and  so  forth.  "  It  is 
a  surprising  fact  that  there  is  not  recorded  of  him  one  noble  or 
lovable  action,"  and  certainly  it  might  be  so  if  there  happened 
to  be  recorded  of  him  (except  mere  formal  and  legal  acts)  any 
action,  good  or  bad,  at  all.  But  when  one  finds  Mr.  Donnelly 
taking  for  gospel  the  statement  that  Shakspeare  died  "  of  a  three 
days  drinking  bout  with  Drayton  and  Jouson  "  (N.B.  setting 
gossip  against  gossip,  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  pieces  of 
even  gossip  about  Drayton  that  he  kept  studiously  aloof  from 
taverns  and  drinking  parties),  one  knows  what  to  think  of  the 
rest. 

That  rest  is,  however,  sufficiently  amusing.  Mr.  Donnelly  thinks  that 
Bacon  wrote  Burton  as  well  as  Shakspeare.  He  thinks  that  "offices" 
(or  his  admiring  reporter  does,  though  the  De  Officiis  is  actually 
quoted  in  his  article) — that  "  offices  "  meant  what  it  means  now  in 
auctioneer's  slang,  to  wit  kitchens  and  sculleries.  He  has  the  most 
wonderful  notions  as  to  "  copyrighting."  He  thinks  that  Bacon's 
lines  '*  The  world's  a  bubble  "  are  "  quite  worthy  of  the  author  of 
the  jjlays,"  and  attributes  confidently  to  Bacon  Peele's  (probably) 
lines  "  His  golden  locks."  He  says  that  the  author  of  the  Tempest 
must  have  been  at  sea.  Now  Bacon  had  been  at  sea  ;  Shakspeare, 
as  far  as  we  know  (it  is  just  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  once 
more  that  practically  we  don't  know  anything  at  all)  had  not.  The 
author  of  the  plays  was  an  "  aristocrat,"  and  so  must  have  been 
Bacon.  Poor  Mr.  Donnelly  !  does  he  think  that  Bacon  was  con- 
sidered an  aristocrat  by  the  Percys  and  the  De  Veres  ?  And,  to 
crown  all,  he  seems,  from  the  fragments  given  of  his  cryptic 
romance,  to  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  as  to  what  is  and  what 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  Elizabethan  English.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  attempt,  even  if  his  book  had  been  published  (which,  more's  the 
pity.it  is  not),  to  "answer"  Mr.  Donnelly.  To  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  literature  the  separate  individuality  of  three  such 
writers  as  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Burton  is  a  thing  self-evident, 
and  not  worth  arguing  about.  But  the  really  amusing  thing  is 
that  here  is  a  good  man  who,  even  on  his  own  showing,  is 
attempting  a  problem  which  requires  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature,  habits,  language,  and  history  of  the  late 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century,  and  who,  on  his  own 
showing,  does  not  possess  even  such  acquaintance  with  them  as 
a  tolerably  intelligent  schoolboy  who  has  worked  through  one 
of  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  editions  of  the  plays  may  be  supposed 
to  possess.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  anything  more 
delightful  of  its  kind  than  the  above-quoted  inquiry  about  the 
printing  of  1623  and  the  suggestion  that  a  book  of  1684  might 
solve  the  difficulty.  Since  the  enterprising  promoters  of  the 
Glenmutchkin  Railway,  wanting  a  Highland  laird  on  their 
direction,  selected  the  cadie  at  the  corner,  there  has  hardly  been 
a  parallel  instance  of  sublime  readiness  to  make  the  most  of  cir- 
cumstances. But  Mr.  Donnelly  is  evidently  quite  innocent  and 
honest ;  which,  we  fear,  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  that  very 
agreeable  scamp,  Augustus  Reginald  Dunshunner,  of  St.  Mirrens. 

However,  we  take  pleasure  in  Mr.  Donnelly.  He  has  given  us 
some  amusement  and  ought  to  give  us  more.  And  a  very  sanguine 
person  might  even  indulge  half  a  hope  that,  by  mere  force  of 
innocent  and  unconscious  caricaturing,  he  may  put  some  stop  to 
the  grosser  absurdities  of  Shakspeare  criticism.  Certainly  if  he 
does  not,  the  Helot  form  of  instruction  must  be  quite  played  out. 
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IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

SMALL,  indeed,  is  the  blamo  that  can  bo  attached  to  country 
folks  who  have  talked  much  about  tho  weather  this  autumn. 
After  a  drought  that  threatened  to  loavo  us  without  grass, 
straw,  or  turnips,  and  made  the  usually  green  country  look  like 
Epsom  racecourse  alter  a  Derby  week,  came  a  deluge,  flooding  and 
flushing  in  a  way  that  made  people  grumble  at  "  getting  several 
weeks'  rain  all  at  once."  As  if  in  judgment  on  their  uiurumrings, 
an  autumn  drought  followed ;  there  was  again  a  scarcity  of  water 
and  an  outcry  for  rain.  It  came,  and  the  rain  became  sleet,  and 
the  sleet  became  snow,  until  our  surroundings  savoured  more  of 
Christmas  than  of  the  first  half  of  October ;  and  then  followed 
beautiful  sunshine,  with  an  exceptionally  line  development  of 
autumn  tints  in  the  foliage. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  low  prices  and  the 
threatened  scarceness  of  winter  keep  for  sheep  and  cattle  that  it  is 
a  comfort  to  reflect  that,  bad  as  things  are,  they  might  be  worse. 
To  begin  with,  England  has  this  advantage,  that  there  are  so 
many  varieties  of  soil  in  it,  that  weather  which  is  bad  for  one 
locality  is  often  good  for  another,  and  even  over  this  small  island 
the  weather  itself  has  been  far  from  uniform.  Taking  the  country 
throughout,  the  turnip  crop  has  improved  wonderfully,  consider- 
ing how  hopeless  it  looked  early  in  August,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  here  and  there  aro  fields  professing  to  be  turnip- 
fields,  but  devoid  of  turnips.  Then,  against  the  decrease  in  the 
price  of  wheat  must  be  set  the  increase  in  the  weight  and  bulk  of 
the  English  crop;  and,  as  the  world's  crop  of  wheat  is  estimated 
at  about  8  per  cent,  below  the  average,  it  is  far  from  impossible 
that  farmers  who  can  afford  to  wait  may  get  better  prices 
than  those  at  present  quoted;  nor  need  the  certainty  of  a  want 
of  straw  alarm  horse-owners  quite  so  much  as  it  would  have 
done  before  the  introduction  of  moss  litter  for  stables.  The 
potato  crop  promises  to  be  abundant,  and  in  a  great  measure  free 
from  disease.  In  many  places  the  earlier  sorts  of  potatoes  have 
suffered  considerably  from  second  growth ;  yet,  taken  all  in  all, 
the  yield  of  this  root  will  be  excellent.  Autumn-sown  fodder 
crops  are  coming  on  favourably,  although  they  have  been  some- 
what checked  by  the  early  frosts  and  the  cold  north-east  winds. 
Cabbages  sown  when  the  raiu  came  after  the  drought,  on  land 
where  turnips  had  failed,  are  flourishing,  and  winter  turnips  look 
promising.  The  pastures  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  little  grass 
upon  them ;  but  on  closer  inspection  they  are  in  many  places 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  short,  close,  and  rich  green  herbage,  in 
place  of  the  long,  loose,  coarse,  rank,  bluish  grass  which  is  pro- 
duced in  such  quantities  in  wet  seasons.  It  is  also  a  matter  for 
great  satisfaction  that  the  autumn  has  been  peculiarly  propitious 
for  ploughing  and  sowing. 

With  regard  to  stock,  too,  there  are  crumbs  of  comfort.  The 
lambing  season  was  excellent,  and  the  rot,  which  cleared  away 
whole  flocks  of  sheep  some  years  ago,  is  now  unknown  in  at  least 
one  county  where  it  was  exceedingly  prevalent.  Of  cattle  disease 
there  has  been  little,  and  of  swine  fever  less  than  there  was  a 
little  time  ago.  It  is  true  that  prices  are  deplorable ;  but  it  is 
something  to  have  a  quantity  of  healthy  stock  to  sell  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the  price  per  pound.  The  clear 
return  per  acre  of  pasture  land  is  the  main  point  to  be  considered ; 
the  prices  of  individual  beasts  are  not  a  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance. At  the  same  time  we  have  no  wish  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  in  the  matter  of  rearing  and  fattening  flocks  and  herds  things 
look  very  gloomy.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  imported  cattle 
and  sheep  is  enough  to  frighten  the  most  optimist  of  agricul- 
turists. Nor  have  the  prices  obtained  of  late  by  breeders  of 
thoroughbred  shorthorns  been  encouraging.  Mr.  Gamble's  herd 
in  Norfolk  averaged  under  20L,  and  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Martin's 
herd  the  average  was  i  $1.  3s.  6d.  Some  fortnight  ago  the  Birming- 
ham Agricultural  Exhibition  Society  held  its  annual  exhibition 
and  sale  of  pure-bred  shorthorns.  The  cow  that  got  the  first  prize 
for  the  class  above  the  age  of  three  fetched  40  guineas;  the  winner 
of  the  second  prize,  with  her  calf,  31^  guineas,  and  the  winner  of 
the  third  25  guineas.  The  heifer  that  won  the  first  prize  in  the  class 
limited  to  the  age  of  two  made  50  guineas,  a  price  which  was 
also  reached  by  three  bulls.  One  bull  was  bought  for  70  guineas 
for  South  America.  Taking  the  sale  as  a  whole,  however, 
business-like  rather  than  fancy  prices  were  obtained,  nor  were 
those  of  the  highest,  and  in  no  case  was  any  very  extravagant 
purchase  effected,  although  many  of  the  shorthorns  were  of  first- 
rate  blood.  A  few  years  ago  a  fine  cow  in  full  profit,  without 
any  pretence  of  a  pedigree,  would  often  realize  from  2$l,  to  30^. 
At  the  annual  sale  of  Lord  Bateman's  pedigree  Herefords,  cows 
ranged  from  13  to  28  guineas;  at  the  sale  of  a  famous  herd  of 
pure  Ayrshires,  twenty-nine  animals  of  various  ages  averaged 
jol.  5s.  6d.  per  head;  ten  fine  polled  cows  averaged  18/.  10s.  "jd. 
at  Aberdeen,  and  nineteen  pedigree  Highland  cows  gl.  19s.  at 
Perth. 

There  were  complaints  at  the  late  Dairy  Show  at  Islington  that 
the  sections  for  good  serviceable  dairy  cows  were  not  well  filled. 
Yet  in  these  bad  times  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  farmers 
should  shrink  from  the  outlay  and  risk  involved  in  sending  cattle 
to  exhibitions.  Channel  Island  cattle  were  the  most  strongly 
represented  at  Islington.  Some  twelve  days  ago  a  herd  of  cows 
of  this  kind  were  sold  in  Lincolnshire,  and  they  made  an  average 
of  12I.  13s.  2d.  per  head.  Several  were  bought  in  at  a  higher 
average.  It  was  said  that  this  herd  of  forty-eight  cows  made  more 
than  six  tons  of  butter  in  the  year  1886.   As  things  stand  at 


present,  dairy-farming  seems  the  most  promising  of  all  departments 
of  1  Iritish  agriculture. 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  hear  of  land  selling  for  less  than  half 
the  price  it  cost  ten  years  ago,  and  of  a  large  landed  proprietor  in 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  making  an  abatement  of  50  per  cent, 
on  his  rents.  It  is  unfair,  however,  to  make  too  much  of  a 
few  exceptional  instances,  and  much  harm  has  been  done  by  tlio 
prominence  given  to  individual  cases  of  this  sort  by  the  news- 
papers during  the  last  year  or  more.  Even  in  these  days,  people 
who  want  to  buy  good  land  in  desirable  .situations  do  not  in- 
variably find  that  they  are  able  to  make  advantageous  bargains. 
While  alluding  to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  land,  we  may 
notice  the  apparent  anomaly  that,  whereas  the  interest  on  mort- 
gages is  much  lower  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  the  security  i3 
not  so  good.  And  herein,  in  one  sense,  landlords  may  consider 
that  good  comes  out  of  evil,  as  they  are  able  to  borrow  on  better 
terms  ;  although  the  margin  between  the  reduced  rent  and  the 
interest  of  the  mortgage  becomes  in  many  cases  microscopic,  and 
capitalists  are  beginning  to  fight  shy  of  mortgages  altogether. 
No  one  can  have  been  much  among  farmers  during  the  last  few 
months  without  observing  their  ever-increasing  desire  for  Pro- 
tection. We  have  no  intention  of  dealing  here  with  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  this  question  ;  we  merely  point  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  strong  wish  for  it  among  agriculturists  as  a  body.  No 
doubt  the  farming  vote  is  of  much  less  importance  at  elections 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  politicians  may  perhaps  be  prepared  to 
ignore  it.  The  great  danger  appears  to  be  lest  some  clever,  un- 
principled, third-rate  politician,  with  the  gift  of  the  gab,  should 
assume  the  vacant  leadership  of  the  Protectionist  mob  and  hamper 
and  tease  the  Government.  The  farmers  are,  of  course,  very  far 
from  being  alone  in  their  anxiety  for  Protection  ;  but  into  the 
characteristics  of  their  allies  it  is  not  within  our  immediate 
province  to  inquire.  All  we  need  remark  is,  that  some  of  them 
are  not  of  such  a  peaceable  or  patient  class  as  the  agriculturists. 
As  a  sign  of  the  times  we  may  add  that  a  well-known  agricultural 
journal,  much  read  by  farmers,  suggests  in  its  leading  article 
that  "  the  advocacy  of  a  protectionist  policy  is  now  likely  to  come 
from  what  has  been  termed  the  Radical  section  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary representatives,"  and  "  that  the  consolidated  Irish  vote 
would  support  any  policy  for  the  protection  of  native  industries." 

In  Wales  agricultural  questions  are  still  further  complicated  by 
the  tithe  agitation.  Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  dispute  itself, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  by  landlords  as  engendering  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  secret  combination  among  tenants.  A  Welshman 
with  a  grievance  is  as  vindictive  and  as  objectionable  in  every 
sense  as  an  Irishman,  without  the  humour  which  is  (sometimes) 
the  redeeming  point  in  the  latter  ;  and  a  tipsy  Irishman,  drunk  on 
whisky,  is  less  dangerous  than  a  tipsy  Welshman  drunk  on  beer. 
So  various  are  the  characters  of  the  land  in  Wales  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pronounce  upon  the  general  condition  of  agriculture  in 
that  country.  That  many  Welsh  farmers  are  in  great  straits  at 
present  cannot  be  called  in  question  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  bad 
times  were  longer  in  affecting  Wales  than  England. 

In  gardens  and  orchards  we  have  not  much  to  complain  of. 
Owners  of  hop-gardens  in  Kent  and  of  apple-orchards  in  Hereford- 
shire may  disagree  with  us  here,  as  hurricanes  wrought  de- 
struction in  their  crops  at  a  critical  period.  But  we  are  speaking 
only  of  ordinary  gardening  and  fruit-growing.  This  has  been  a 
wonderful  autumn  for  plums  of  all  kinds,  and  we  have  had  a  good 
summer  for  fruit  all  through.  Vegetables  suffered  much  at  one 
time  from  the  drought,  but  when  the  rains  came  they  recovered 
and  went  on  late.  Where  it  was  not  blown  down  prematurely 
by  the  wind,  the  crop  of  apples  has  been  extraordinary.  The  yield 
of  honey,  again,  has  been  exceptionally  heavy  and  good. 

Flower-gardens  suffered  much  from  the  dry  weather,  and  where 
the  supply  of  water  ran  short  they  were  quite  burnt  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  flowers  which  thrive  best  with  sunshine  and  dry  soil 
were  unusually  luxuriant.  When  the  heavy  rains  came  they 
beat  down  many  kinds  of  flowers  with  their  weight,  while  they 
refreshed  others,  so  that  both  during  the  drought  and  the  wet 
weather  that  followed  it  flower-gardens  presented  a  very  uneven 
appearance,  certain  flowers  looking  unusually  brilliant  and  others 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  Many  shrubs,  again,  were  greatly 
injured  by  the  long  absence  of  rain.  Some  of  the  old-fashioned 
flowers,  such  as  hollyhocks,  sweet  peas,  single  dahlias,  and  Aaron's 
rods,  did  remarkably  well  in  the  late  autumn  and  remained  in  full 
blossom  until  the  frosts  nipped  them  about  ten  days  ago.  For 
the  time  of  year  the  frosts  have  been  exceptionally  severe.  From 
seven  to  twelve  degrees  have  been  registered  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

The  late  summer  has  been  a  favourable  one  for  game  in 
England  and  Wales.  Grouse  have  been  abundant  in  York- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  North  Wales,  but  driving  will  be  in- 
terfered with  on  certain  large  tracts  of  moorland  which  have 
been  devastated  by  fire  in  the  latter  principality.  Partridges 
have  done  very  well,  and  so  have  pheasants ;  but  most  preservers 
of  the  latter  on  a  large  scale  are,  as  usual,  waiting  for  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  before  shooting  their  covers.  (Why  is  it  that 
newspapers  annually  report  that  at  the  best-known  country 
houses  large  parties  meet  for  pheasant-shooting  on  the  1st  of 
October  ?  and  why  do  they  always  give  articles  on  pheasant- 
shooting  on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  describing  the  shooters  as 
having  eagerly  waited  for  the  "First,"  as  if  it  had  been  the  12th 
of  August  ?  In  some  counties  even  partridge-shooting  is  rarely 
practised  to  any  extent  on  the  opening  day,  as  the  corn  is  gene- 
rally still  out.    The  present  season,  however,  was  an  exception  in 
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this  respect.)  Foxes  are  very  plentiful.  The  Brocklesby  and  the 
Wynnstay  Hunts  had  each  killed  20k  brace  more  than  a  week 
ago.  From  nearly  all  quarters,  however,  there  have  been  great 
complaints  of  want  of  scent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  Anti-Fox 
League,  which  is  said  to  have  been  established  in  one  county, 
with  a  regular  depot  where  full-grown  foxes'  skins  sell  for  5s.  and 
cubs'  for  3  s.,  may  not  be  imitated  in  other  parts  of  England. 


STAGE  SCIENCE. 
11. 

T1IOSE  who  recall  the  theatre  in  England  even  twenty  years 
ago  will  remember  that  one  of  the  evils  which  have  arisen 
from  the  love  of  the  spectacular — preferred  at  present  even  to  tine 
acting — is  that  once  a  piece  is  produced,  it  must  remain  upon  the 
boards  for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  manager  may  recoup 
his  heavy  outlay  and  gain  some  profit.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
century  the  programme  varied  almost  every  evening,  and  a  piece 
was  considered  to  have  had  a  phenomenal  run  when  it  had  reached 
its  fiftieth  night.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  theatres  are  so  con- 
structed as  not  to  permit  of  anything  like  adequate  storage  of 
scenery,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  inflammable  articles  are  crammed 
into  a  small  space  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  many  of  the  fatal 
disasters  which  have  occurred  within  the  past  few  years.  It 
•would  be  a  great  benefit  if  a  kind  of  central  depot  were  created 
to  store  the  scenery  not  in  use  at  our  theatres,  such  as  exists  in 
Paris  in  the  liue  Richer.  Here  is  deposited  the  scenery  of 
about  thirty  pieces,  so  carefully  stowed  away  that  it  can  be  got 
at,  and  even  put  up  in  a  few  hours,  should  the  play  for  which 
it  is  intended  be  mounted  in  a  hurry. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  scenery  is  only  the  back- 
ground to  the  actors,  and  therefore  it  should  never  be  painted  too 
minutely  or  too  heavily,  whilst  it  should  ever  be  artistic  in  design 
and  colouring.  It  is  useless  to  put  too  much  on  the  stage  at  one  time 
— it  overcrowds.  Alter  all,  we  only  see  at  a  glance  a  portion  of 
an  object  which  is  near  as  ;  therefore,  if  we  take  the  instance  of  the 
inteiior  of  a  cathedral,  a  far  greater  effect  is  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  portions  of  one  or  two  columus  only,  perfectly  designed 
and  built  up,  with  a  well-perspectived  and  rather  hazy  background 
seen  as  it  were  through  a  vista,  than  if  we  attempt  to  put  in 
miniature,  even  on  an  immense  stage,  the  entire  nave  of  the 
cathedral.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  stage  should  not  teach 
good  taste  in  modern  decoration  and  archaeological  accuracy  in 
dramas  the  action  of  which  occurs  iu  ancient  times. 

A  most  important  matter  is  the  proper  management  of  stage 
light3.  As  a  rule,  when  a  tire  is  shown  burning  in  a  grate,  such 
a  quantity  of  red  glass  is  put  in  front  of  it  that  the  stage,  instead 
of  being  illuminated  by  a  warm  and  cheerful  glow,  looks  as  if 
lighted  np  by  an  aurora.  This  mistake  can  easily  be  obviated 
by  alternating  slips  of  red,  orange,  and  pale  yellow,  equally  dis- 
tributed. 

We  now  come  to  the  vexed  question  of  moonlight.  Sometimes 
we  see  a  transparency  moon  shedding  a  yellow  glow  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  whereas  the  limelight  is  throwing  down  a  blue  or  green 
tint  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  position  of  the  leading 
actress.  Iu  llomeo  and  Juliet  the  moon  is  generally  the  most 
accommodating  orb  imaginable.  It  follows  Juliet  about  from  side 
to  side  of  her  balcony  with  the  fidelity  of  a  lapdog.  Surely  if 
the  moon  is  yellow  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  its  rays  should  pro- 
ceed thence,  and  not  from  another  coloured  orb  of  wandering  pro- 
pensities? In  theatres  which  are  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  moonlight  effects  can  be  easily  produced  by  introducing  a 
light  over  the  centre  of  the  stage,  so  that  it  shines  down  upon  it, 
and  if  the  shadows  are  very  dark,  the  manager  need  not  fear  them, 
for  they  are  most  picturesque.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  too  much 
light  upou  the  stnge  in  night  scenes,  and  no  one  understood  this 
belter  than  Wagner  when  he  mounted  his  operas  at  Bayreutk.  He 
kept  the  auditorium  as  dark  as  possible,  and  produced  some  of  his 
grandest  ullects  of  cliiuro-o&curo  by  allowing  the  lights  to  fall  on 
one  or  two  persons  only,  who  stood  out  vividly  in  the  surrounding 
gloom,  in  a  manner  which  recalled  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt. 
One  of  the  best  lighted  scenes  seen  upon  the  London  stage  was  the 
interior  of  the  inu  in  Mr.  living's  revival  of  Werner,  and  few  will 
forget  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  in  the  first  scene  of 
The  Carrioan  Brothers  at  the  same  theatre.  Some  years  ago  a 
ballet  was  represented  at  the  Scala  in  Milan,  the  opening  scene  of 
which  was  a  shipwreck.  The  lights  in  the  theatre  were  kept 
quite  low,  and,  indeed,  the  place  was  so  dark  that  it  was  some 
seconds  aiter  the  curtain  had  risen  before  the  audience  was  aware 
of  the  fact.  Presently,  out  of  the  darkness,  forked  lightning  was 
seen,  and  it  illumined  a  surging  sea  stretched  right  down  to  the 
footlights.  The  billows  seemed  to  beat  upon  the  rocks  at  only  a 
little  distance  from  the  proscenium,  and  then  a  light  was  seen,  in- 
dicating the  position  of  the  distressed  ship.  When  the  eye 
became  accustomed  to  the  gloom  the  outline  of  the  horizon  divid- 
ing the  clouds  from  the  ocean  was  rendered  visible.  By-and-bye, 
as  the  tempi  st  subdued,  the  moon  rose,  struggling  through  the 
clouds,  illuminating  the  raging  billows  and  the  masis  of  the  ship, 
which  presently  dashed  itself  upon  the  rocks.  It  would  bo  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  vividness  of  the  effects  of  light  and  darkness 
in  this  spectacle,  and  yet  they  were  produced  by  very  simple 
means.     The  stage  and  the  theatre  had  been  kept  so  dark 


that  there  were  actually  only  two  wave  rolls,  one  big  piece  of 
rock  to  the  left,  the  ship  in  the  distance,  a  break  cloth  at  the 
back  for  the  horizon,  and  a  rather  roughly  painted  sky  with 
white  clouds  upon  it,  through  which  sailed  an  admirably- 
contrived  moon.  The  forked  lightning  was  obtained  by  slits  in 
the  canvas,  covered  with  specially  prepared  muslin,  behind  which 
flashes  of  light  were  played  from  time  to  time.  The  whole  thing 
was  of  the  cheapest  and  simplest  construction,  but  marvellously 
realistic.  Another  wonderful  effect  of  light  was  produced  at 
the  same  theatre  when  the  ballet  of  The  Pearl  of  the  Deseit 
was  given  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  sun  was  seen  to  set 
over  the  desert,  and  the  red  light  from  it  was  poured  into  the 
theatre,  which  was  darkened,  and  as  a  procession  of  camels  and 
Arabs  crossed  the  stage,  instead  of  being  illuminated  from  the 
footlights,  as  they  would  have  been  in  most  theatres,  their  dark 
and  prolonged  silhouettes  were  thrown  into  the  house,  producing 
a  singularly  realistic  effect.  Within  the  past  ten  years  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  light  and  the  improvements  made  in  the  lime 
light  have  begun  to  modify  the  monotonous  system  of  lighting  the 
stage  from  the  footlights,  but  this  matter  is  certainly  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  footlights  should  be  used 
at  all  in  some  scenes.  When  Massenet's  Did  was  produced  some 
two  years  ago  at  the  Grand  Opera,  the  footlights  were  not  used  in 
the  scene  representing  the  reception  in  the  Alhambra.  All  the 
light  used  came  from  the  left  side,  and  fell  like  a  real  flood  of 
Spanish  sunlight  on  the  principal  figures,  whilst  the  shadows  of  a 
group  of  cypress  trees  produced  a  charming  and  contrasting 
effect.  Our  managers  would  do  well  if  they  were  to  study  some 
of  Rembrandt's  etchings  and  Dore's  illustrations.  Indeed,  the 
works  of  all  the  great  masters  are  full  of  suggestions  for  the 
proper  disposal  of  light  and  shade  on  the  stage  and  actors. 


THE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

THE  story  of  a  Cambridgeshire  might  generally  be  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  the  first  dealing  with  the  aspect  of  the  handicap 
before  the  Cesarewitch,  the  second  with  the  changes  in  its  appear- 
ance effected  by  the  result  of  the  Cesarewitch  and  other  races 
during  the  Second  October  Meeting,  and  the  third  describing  the 
race  itself.  The  first  horse  to  become  favourite  for  the  Cambridge- 
shire this  autumn  was  Mr.  Childwick's  Harpenden,a  four-year-old 
handicapped  at  8  st.  8  lbs.,  and  the  sixth  horse  on  the  list  of 
acceptors.  He  had  begun  life  as  the  Mrs.  Jones  colt,  under  which 
designation  he  was  unplaced  for  a  couple  of  races  as  a  two-year- 
old.  Next  he  became  Master  Jones ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  one  unimportant  victory,  he  did  not  shine  under  his  new 
name.  Then  he  budded  into  Harpenden,  and  ran  unplaced  for 
the  Cambridgeshire  as  well  as  other  races  last  year.  Early 
this  summer  it  was  understood  that  a  change  for  the  better  had 
come  over  him,  and  he  was  heavily  backed  at  10  to  1  for  the 
Jubilee  Stakes  at  Kempton  Park,  for  which  he  ran  fifth.  His 
first  victory  of  the  season  was  the  Kempton  Park  July  Handicap, 
for  which  he  gave  Tib  16  lbs.  and  a  beating  by  two  lengths;  while 
Candlemas,  who  was  allowing  him  6  lbs  ,  was  third.  He  also  won  the 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  Plate  at  Derby,  under  the  heaviest  weight  in 
the  handicap.  As  a  three-year-old  he  had  been  a  great  over- 
grown colt ;  but  as  a  four-year-old,  and  especially  of  late,  he  had 
improved  wonderfully;  and  now,  both  in  shape  and  muscular 
development,  he  had  become  a  tine  specimen  of  a. racehorse. 

At  first  sight  it  looked  queer  handicapping  that  St.  Mirin 
should  be  estimated  5  lbs.  worse  than  when  he  finished  before 
Bendigo  at  Ascot;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  Bendigo 
had  not  been  in  his  best  form  at  the  Ascot  meeting,  and  ou  the 
whole  it  might  perhaps  seem  hard  that  a  horse  who  had  run  four 
times  this  season  without  winning  a  race  (he  walked  over  for  one) 
should  be  placed  second  in  the  handicap  at  8  st.  12  lbs.  Bendigo,. 
who  won  the  Cambridgeshire  race  in  1883,  was  now  handicapped 
within  1  lb.  of  10  st. — a  compliment,  certainly,  but  a  crusher  all 
the  same.  It  was  just  12  lbs.  more  than  the  heaviest  weight 
under  which  the  race  had  ever  been  won. 

Panzerschitf  was  one  of  the  early  favourites.  His  two-year-old 
career  had  been  one  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  although  he  had  boon  lucky  in  meeting  moderate 
opponents  in  most  of  his  races.  He  was  considered  pretty  fairly 
treated  in  the  Cambridgeshire  at  7  st.  9  lbs.,  and  he  was  backed 
at.  15  to  1  ;  but  unfortunately  he  broke  down  about  the  time  of 
the  Second  October  Meeting.  During  the  Doncaster  Meeting 
another  three-year-old,  handicapped  a  couple  of  stones  lighter, 
came  gradually  but  steadily  up  in  the  betting  from  25  to  1  until, 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  race,  he  stood  at  11  to  1.  This  was 
"  Mr.  Manton's"  Cherry  Ripe  (5  st.  gibs.)  In  our  notice  of  the 
Cesarewitch  we  observed  that  there  were  fourteen  acceptances  in 
Taylor's  stable  for  that  handicap;  there  were  nineteen  in  it  for 
the  Cambridgeshire — a  party  forming  a  very  tolerably-sized 
handicap  in  themselves — and  among  them  was  this  Cherry  Ripe. 
Students  of  public  form,  in  looking  for  the  performances  of  Cherry 
Ripe,  found  that  he  had  only  been  out  twice,  and  had  failed  to- 
get  a  place  on  either  occasion.  On  the  first  the  race  had  been 
won  by  the  very  moderate'Seaton,  and  on  the  second  by  Cymba- 
laria,  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  in  the  race  giving  him 
from  18  lbs.  to  22  lbs.  He  had  never  run  in  public  as  a  two-year- 
old,  but  as  a  yearling  he  had  been  thought  promising  enough  to  be- 
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worth  2,100  guineas.  This  colt  was  at  ono  timo  understood  to  bo 
tlio  best,  at  tho  weights,  of  tho  nineteen  Cambridgeshire  horses 
in  Taylor's  stable,  and  some  people  wont  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  was  also  the  best-looking  horse  of  tho  lot.  If  he  was  so  good 
as  represented,  it  seemed  curious  that  for  eacli  of  his  former  races, 
v  ben  only  meeting  moderate  fields  of  livo  horses,  ho  should  not 
have  been  sulliciently  backed  by  his  stable  to  bring  him  to  shorter 
odds  than  12  to  I.   We  shall  refer  to  this  colt  very  shortly. 

Kilwarlin,  tho  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  had  many  supporters. 
Tho  St.  Leger  course,  over  which  he  had  chiefly  distinguished 
himself,  is  as  unlike  that  for  tho  Cambridgeshire  as  one  course  can 
well  be  to  another.  Yet  Kilwarlin,  with  his  depth,  excellent  pro- 
portions, power,  and  substance,  had  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  Cambridgeshire  horse,  and  he  looked  equal  to  giving  away 
weight.  Against  this,  however,  had  to  be  set  the  fact  that  ho  had 
been  beaten  four  times  this  season,  and  that  he  had  finished  six 
lengths  behind  Ormonde  when  receiving  12  lbs.  more  than  weight 
for  age,  on  the  day  before  Minting  ran  Ormonde  to  a  neck. 
"  Granted,"  said  his  friends,  "  but  he  is  remarkably  like  Bendigo, 
his  half-brother  (on  the  dam's  side),  and  that  is  the  stamp  of  horse 
to  win  a  Cambridgeshire." 

So  far  as  looks  were  concerned,  there  was  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  Sir  W.  Throckmorton's  Annamite,  a  three-year-old 
handicapped  at  7  st.  6  lbs.,  or  13  lbs.  below  the  best  three-year-old 
form,  lie  had  only  won  one  race  this  year  ;  but,  although  it  is 
dangerous  to  build  too  much  on  a  horse's  losing  form,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  it  that  Annamite's  had  been  very  good.  He 
had  beaten  both  Gay  Hermit  and  St.  Mirin,  especially  the  latter, 
at  something  like  the  terms  on  which  they  were  now.  handi- 
capped, and  he  had  run  Satiety  to  a  head  when  giving  hirn  2  lbs. 
less  than  weight  for  age. 

W  e  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  story.  When  Hume- 
wood  had  won  the  Cesarewitch,  with  Bendigo,  Carlton,  and  Gay 
Hermit  in  his  immediate  rear,  he  went  up  a  little  in  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire betting,  although  his  weight  had  been  increased  a 
stone  by  his  victory,  and  he  eventually  started  first  favourite,  at 
5  to  1.  The  position  of  Kilwarlin,  his  stable  companion,  was  also 
strengthened,  but  a  few  days  before  the  race  his  training  was 
interfered  with  by  a  slight  accident,  and  he  did  not  start.  Bendigo, 
too,  kept  firm  in  the  betting.  The  Baron,  who  was  badly  beaten 
in  the  race  for  the  Cesarewitch,  although  it  was  said  that  he  had 
been  run  into  during  the  early  part  of  it,  was  sent  from  25  to 
50  to  1.  Carlton  and  Gay  Hermit  (both  Taylorites)  came  to 
the  front  with  a  rush,  especially  the  former,  and  no  wonder,  as 
he  was  to  meet  Bendigo  on  12  lbs.  and  Gay  Hermit  on  10  lbs. 
better  terms  in  the  Cambridgeshire  than  he  had  done  in  the 
Cesarewitch.  Then  the  much-vaunted  Cherry  Ripe  becams  shaky 
in  the  market.  The  day  after  the  Cesarewitch  he  had  fallen  to 
25  to  1  ;  a  few  days  later  he  was  at  40  to  1,  and  a  day  or  two 
before  the  race  this  colt,  over  whom  so  much  money  was  lost  and 
won,  was  scratched.  On  the  day  after  the  Cesarewitch,  again, 
Annamite,  with  odds  laid  on  him,  received  a  hollow  beating 
from  Maxim,  and  down  he  went  to  100  to  1  for  the  Cambridge- 
shire, and  he  did  not  start.  On  the  day  after  Maxim  had  defeated 
Annamite  at  Newmarket,  Reve  d'Or  won  the  Newmarket  Oaks 
cleverly,  if  in  a  somewhat  lazy  fashion,  and  she  became  a 
stronger  favourite.  Later  on  the  same  afternoon  came  the  race 
between  Bendigo  and  St.  Mirin  for  the  Champion  Stakes.  They 
were  meeting  at  even  weights,  so,  as  might  be  expected,  3  to  1 
was  laid  on  Bendigo.  The  favourite  took  the  lead  and  made 
a  strong  pace,  but  after  they  had  run  nearly  a  mile,  on  approach- 
ing the  Bushes,  St.  Mirin  gradually  began  to  overhaul  him, 
and  in  descending  the  hill  got  up  to  his  girths.  He  kept  in 
this  position  till  well  into  the  Abingdon  Mile  Bottom,  where 
Bendigo  made  his  effort,  and  leaving  St.  Mirin,  won  by  three 
lengths.  In  the  opinion  of  many  people,  this  was  a  high  Cam- 
bridgeshire trial  for  St.  Mirin.  They  argued  in  this  way. 
-St.  Mirin,  said  they,  certainly  "  held  "  Bendigo  down  the  hill  into 
the  Dip,  and  even  in  it  there  was  a  race  for  a  few  strides.  Then 
Bendigo,  who  is  unquestionably  the  best  horse,  of  course  got  the 
best  of  it ;  but  as  soon  as  Cannon  had  satisfied  himself  that  his  horse 
could  not  quite  win  he  had  eased  him,  otherwise  he  might  have 
finished  close  up  to  Bendigo  instead  of  three  lengths  in  his  rear, 
consequently  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  where  St.  Mirin  would  run 
on  15  lbs.  better  terms,  he  would  have  a  good  deal  in  hand.  Other 
critics  urged,  on  the  contrary,  that  several  pounds  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  merits  of  Bendigo's  victory  in  consideration  of  the 
very  severe  race  he  had  run  only  two  days  earlier  over  the  long 
Cesarewitch  course;  that  St.  Mirin  could  not  have  finished  so 
much  closer  to  Bendigo  as  his  admirers  supposed  ;  and  that  even 
assuming  him  to  have  run  within  15  lbs.  of  Bendigo,  the  pair 
would  now  have  an  equal  chance.  They  added,  moreover,  that 
St.  Mirin  was  touched  in  the  wind,  and  asked  how  8  st.  12  lbs. 
would  suit  this  infirmity  up  the  severe  Cambridgeshire  hill. 

General  Owen  Williams's  Hambletonian,  a  six-year-old  under 
7  st.  7  lbs.,  had  been  backed  at  long  prices  before  the  Second 
October  Meeting.  During  that  meeting  he  rose  from  about  25 
to  1  until  he  stood  at  12  to  1  ;  and  a  few  days  later  he  became 
for  a  time  first  favourite  at  7  to  I.  He  had  only  run  in  public 
once  this  year,  when  he  had  been  unplaced,  and  his  favouritism 
rested  entirely  on  reports  of  private  trials.  Tyrone,  a  four-year- 
old  under  7  st.  6  lbs.,  had  lost  all  the  four  races  for  which  he  had 
started  this  season;  but  he  had  won  four  races  worth  2,306/. 
last  year,  when  he  also  started  second  favourite  for  the  Cambridge- 
shire under  7st.  7  lbs.  and  was  unplaced.  At  weight  for  age  he 
was  now  running  on  9  lbs.  better  terms. 


We  need  only  notice  two  other  horses  entered  for  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  they  wore  considered  too  unimportant  to  he  worth 
mentioning  by  the  majority  of  tho  racing  prophets.  Ono  of  this 
pair  was  Quicksand,  a  colt  by  Siluria  that  had  run  four  times 
unsuccessfully  this  season,  hut  had  won  four  races  last  year,  lie 
was  handicapped  at  6  st.  10  lbs.,  and  ho  started  at  100  to  I.  Tho 
other  was  Mr.  R.  Vyner's  donation,  a  colt  that-  Quicksand  had 
beaten  by  several  lengths,  at  even  weights,  on  the  25th  of  November 
last  season.  Although  donation  had  met  with  eight  defeats 
against  two  victories  as  a  two-year-old,  ho  had  dono  much  better 
this  season,  for  he  had  won  six  races  and  lost  only  two,  landing 
about  3,600/.  in  stakes.  He  had  also  come  in  first  for  tho 
National  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes,  at  Redcar,  but  he  had  been 
disqualified  on  account  of  a  mistake  about  the  weights.  Never- 
theless none  of  his  form  was  considered  good  enough,  by  the  body 
of  racing  critics,  to  give  him  a  chance  for  the  Cambridgeshire 
under  7  st.  6  lbs.,  or  nearly  a  stone  below  tho  best  three-year-old 
form  of  the  season.  In  the  paddock  he  was  voted  undersized  and 
wanting  in  quality,  although  a  hardy,  useful  sort  of  colt,  and  40 
to  1  was  laid  against  him  in  the  ring. 

And  now  for  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  history  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Reve  d'Or  threw  her  jockey  soon  alter  leaving  the 
Birdcage,  but  was  quickly  remounted.  There  were  five  false 
starts,  and  then  the  twenty  competitors  got  oil' on  very  even  terms. 
Lord  Bradford's  Isobar  made  the  running  for  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  where  Gloriation  took  the  lead.  Humewood,  Reve  d'Or, 
and  Hambletonian  were  now  beaten.  On  entering  the  rails, 
Gloriation,  followed  by  Isobar  and  Quicksand,  were  leading  in  a 
group,  and  at  little  distance  came  The  Baron,  St.  Mirin,  Harpenden, 
Carlton,  and  Bendigo.  In  a  few  strides  The  Baron  and  St.  Mirin 
had  had  enough  of  it,  and  a  little  further  on  Harpenden  and 
Carlton  appeared  to  be  in  difficulties.  At  the  distance  Gloriation 
and  Quicksand  seemed  to  have  the  race  between  them  ;  but  pre- 
sently Bendigo  was  seen  fighting  his  way  to  the  front,  while 
Carlton  was  making  a  very  game  effort.  In  the  meantime  the 
pace  was  telling  on  Gloriation  and  Quicksand,  upon  whom  Bendigo 
and  Carlton  were  gaining  at  every  stride.  It  was  a  grand  race, 
the  result  being  that  Mr.  R.  C.  Vyner's  Gloriation  won  by  half  a 
length  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Barclay's  Bendigo,  who  beat  Mr.  A.  B.  Carr's 
Quicksand  by  a  head  for  second  place.  Lord  Edward  Somerset's 
Carlton  finished  only  a  head  behind  Quicksand,  and  "  Mr. 
Childwick's  "  Harpenden  was  only  a  length  or  two  in  his  rear. 
Bendigo  was  certainly  the  hero  of  the  race,  as  he  was  giving 
2  st.  7  lbs.  to  the  winner,  or  26  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age. 
Carlton,  again,  ran  a  good  horse.  As  a  handicap,  the  Cambridge- 
shire could  hardly  have  been  surpassed ;  the  race  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  one,  and  all  disinterested  people  ought  to  feel  pleased  at 
the  victory  of  a  horse  whose  form  had  been  thoroughly  exposed. 


SILK. 

TT  is  significant  of  the  dangerous  want  of  interest  in  industrial 
J-  affairs  shown  by  the  press  that  at  the  close  of  last  week, 
when  columns  upon  columns  were  expended  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
fluent  rhetoric,  not  a  single  London  newspaper  drew  atten- 
tion to  or  printed  a  decently-intelligible  report  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  which  has  lately  affected  British  com- 
merce. We  refer  to  the  Silk  Conference  held  at  Manchester, 
and  to  the  creation  of  a  Silk  Association  in  this  country 
as  the  result  of  its  meeting.  Yet  this  will  probably  prove 
to  be  the  main,  if  not  the  only  practical,  outcome  of  the  most 
successful  of  recent  exhibitions,  that  under  whose  auspices  the 
Conference  was  held.  The  silk  section  of  the  Manchester  Exhibi- 
tion, although  not  quite  so  representative  as  we  might  wish,  happens 
to  be  particularly  interesting,  and  this,  no  doubt,  has  led  manu- 
facturers to  regard  the  present  as  a  favourable  moment  for  com- 
bined action.  Combination  is  precisely  what  has  hitherto  been 
wholly  lacking  in  the  silk  trade.  Cotton  has  had  a  geographical 
centre  and  a  vigorous  organization.  Silk  has  been  scattered  over 
the  country,  at  Macclesfield,  at  Spitalfields,  at  Coventry,  at  Derby, 
without  having  been  represented  by  any  central  body,  or  enjoying 
the  advantages  in  any  form  of  combined  action.  In  consequence 
of  last  week's  Conference,  all  this  is  now  at  an  end,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  of  English  industries  has  secured  a 
corporate  existence.  Yet  the  London  newspapers  cannot  spare  for 
the  new  guild  of  silk  one  half-column  from  the  vast  prayer-wheel 
of  their  politics. 

The  economic  interest  of  the  Conference  was  not  small,  for 
silk  has  always  been  the  battle-ground  between  Protection  and 
Free-trade.  There  is  no  question  that  silk  wants  help.  The 
material  decline  both  in  the  quality  and  the  sale  of  British 
silks  is  too  marked,  and  has  been  too  steady,  to  admit  of 
denial.  The  foreign  manufacturers,  at  Lyons  and  at  Crefeld, 
have  taken  advantage  of  our  decadence  in  this  manufacture,  and 
have  competed  with  us  only  too  successfully  all  along  the  line. 
The  Protectionists  say  that  the  silk  trade  oilers  an  excellent 
example  of  the  patent  necessity  for  excluding  forcibly  the  foreign 
producer.  The  Free-traders  not  less  strenuously  urge  that  it  is 
not  Protection,  but  improved  technical  education,  more  mercantile 
alertness,  and  a  much  better  class  of  goods,  that  we  really  need, 
in  order  to  drive  the  invading  enemy  back  across  the  Channel. 
No  one  will  question,  however,  that  it  is  high  time  that  something 
practical  should  be  done  for  silk,  when  we  remember  that  tha 
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annual  average  of  raw  silk  imports  \a  now  less  than  three  mil- 
lion pounds,  compared  with  eight  millions  and  three-quarters 
thirty  years  ago ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods,  which  thirty  years  ago  averaged  only 
three  millions  and  a  half  pounds  sterling,  have  now  reached  the 
annual  figure  of  eleven  millions.  So  completely  have  the  Lyons 
and  Crefeld  manufacturers  gained  the  ascendency  in  our  market 
that,  so  it  was  stated  at  the  Conference,  it  is  now  impossible  in  a 
London  shop  to  meet  with  a  piece  of  British-patterned  dress-silk. 
It  is  true  that  the  manufacture  of  waste  silk  iu  this  country  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  extraordinary 
enterprise  of  Air.  Cunliffe  Lister  at  Manniugkain.  The  happy 
result  of  the  inventive  talent  of  one  man  in  constructing  a  new 
article  out  of  what  was  previously  treated  as  rubbish  cannot, 
however,  be  considered  to  militate  against  the  general  depression 
of  the  silk  manufacture  in  England. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  new  Association  will  be 
to  open  up  new  sources  of  the  supply  of  raw  silk.  A  main 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  English  manufacturer  has  lately  been 
the  uncertainty  of  this  supply  of  material.  The  disease  of  the 
mulberry-trees  has  been  a  very  serious  drawback  in  this  direction ; 
but  this  is  now  likely  to  be  overcome  by  the  discovery  of  a  number 
of  species  of  what  are  called  "  wild  silkworms,"  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  mulberry,  and  which  are  now  being  employed  iu 
commerce  in  India  and  elsewhere.  One  duty  of  the  new  guild 
will  be  to  keep  the  throwsters  and  manufacturers  well  posted  as  to 
the  new  sources  of  supply  all  over  the  world.  India  at  the  present 
moment  does  not  produce  encugh  silk  for  its  own  use.  The  blame 
for  this  state  of  things  has  hitherto  been  laid  on  the  silkworm  ; 
but  Mr.  Wardle  has  lately  shown  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  reelers,  who  are  wedded  to  careless  and  antiquated 
methods  by  which  they  wind  the  silk  so  as  very  often  to  destroy 
it.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  Silk  Association  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  reeling,  as  it  is  under- 
stood in  France  and  Italy,  among  the  population  of  those  districts 
where  false  modes  have  hitherto  been  in  fashion.  It  is  particularly 
in  Bengal  that  the  inferiority  of  the  silk  has  been  brought  home, 
not  so  much  to  the  worm,  as  to  the  winder.  India  ought  not  to 
import  silk.  She  ought  to  be  able  to  more  than  supply  her  own 
great  native  demand.  As  it  is,  the  native  manufacturer  is  un- 
willing to  buy  the  native  article  because  of  its  inferior  quality. 
But  India  presents  a  market  for  the  home  consumption  of  silk 
which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  Hindoo  population 
invariably  wear  silk  garments  at  meals  and  at  worship,  while  the 
Mahommedans,  to  whom  the  use  of  pure  silk  is  forbidden  by  the 
Koran,  evade  the  law  by  wearing  it  mixed  with  cotton.  Can  it 
be  sympathy  with  this  religious  belief  that  induces  the  Lyons 
dyers,  spinners,  and  manufacturers  to  combine  so  rigidly  to  exclude 
us  from  any  possibility  of  weaving  pure  silk?  We  hope  the  Silk 
Guild  will  free  us  from  the  burden  of  being  made  to  obey  the 
Koran  against  our  will. 

Silk  fibre,  moreover,  being  a  tube,  seems  specially  to  have  been 
-designed  to  encourage  the  adulterator.  It  may  be  said  of  it,  as 
has  been  said  of  certain  statesmen,  "  a  merciful  providence 
fashioned  it  hollow,"  so  that  it  might  easily  be  filled  with  weighty 
and  viscous  materials  which  should  make  one  ounce  of  silk  seem 
to  do  the  work  of  six.  In  our  own  possessions  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  guard  against  such  knavery  as  this,  and  the  ease  with 
which  adulteration  can  be  practised  on  silk  is  another  reason  for 
protecting  it  by  means  of  a  vigorous  central  Association.  India  is 
not  the  only  possession  where  we  need  a  body  of  this  kind  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  British  silk.  The  Australian  colonies 
are  marvellously  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  and 
to  the  healthy  rearing  of  silkworms.  At  the  Cape  it  is  probable 
that  native  hands  might  be  found  which  could  undertake  the 
reeling  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  silk  ;  but  in  Australia  it  will 
be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  the  cocoons  to  India  to  be 
unwound  there  cheaply  by  skilled  natives.  All  these,  and  many 
other  measures  which  have  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected 
through  the  lack  of  any  organization  authorized  to  deal  with 
them,  will,  no  doubt,  be  recognized  among  the  functions  of  the 
new  Association.  What  is  practically  needed  will,  of  course,  be 
best  understood  by  its  committee;  but  we  should  like  specially 
to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  body  the  claims  of  technical 
education.  One  main  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  silk  trade  in 
England  has  been  the  superior  interest  taken  by  France  and 
Germany  in  such  matters  as  the  chemistry  of  dyeing,  mechanical 
ingenuity,  excellence  of  design,  and  skilled  treatment  of  material. 
No  pains  should  be  spared  to  remove  this  disgrace.  The  English 
manufacturer,  with  the  eyes  of  a  general  guild  upon  him,  will  be 
ashamed  not  to  use  as  much  brains  about  his  work  as  his  rivals 
do  in  Crefeld  and  Lyons. 

The  Conference  was  appropriately  opened  by  Sir  Joseph  Lee, 
who  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  and 
who  announced  at  once  that  the  object  of  the  Conference  was 
the  formation  of  a  Silk  Guild,  as  a  result  of  the  experience  which 
the  Silk  Section  bad  given  them  of  the  present  conditions  under 
which  this  manufacture  was  labouring  in  England.  The  chair 
was  then  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Weirdie,  who  is  well  known  as  perhaps 
tlio  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  the  country,  and  as  last  year 
chairman  of  the  Silk  Suction  in  the  colonies.  His  valuable  Report 
on  Silk  to  tin'  Technical  Education  Committee  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  students  of  economics.  His  address  was  followed  by 
that  of  Mr.  Biekins,  a  veteran  silk-dyer,  now  retired  from 
business,  who  has  always  been  prominent  as  a  staunch  Free- 
trader.   Interesting,  however,  as  his  general  views  were  admitted 


to  be,  the  Conference  was  not  with  Mr.  Dickins  when  he  proposed 
to  meet  the  diiliculties  of  the  situation  by  forming  a  monster 
model  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods.  The  meeting 
presently  drifted  into  the  perilous  waters  of  Fair-trade  discussion, 
in  which  Mr.  Cunliffe  Lister,  who  has  succeeded  on  so  colossal  a 
scale  upon  Free-trade  principles,  came  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Protection.  He  challenged  the  Free-traders  in  a  vigorous  address, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  should  live  to  see  heavy  duties 
charged  once  more  on  silks  eutering  this  country.  He  was  met  in 
an  amusing  manner  by  Mr.  Heath,  who  contended  that,  if  the  silk 
goods  which  a  hatter,  for  instance,  uses  as  raw  material,  are  to  be 
heavily  charged  on  entering  this  country,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  produce  of  a  British  manufacturer  less  profitable 
to  himself  through  the  introduction  of  duties  ostensibly  levied  for 
his  protection.  It  was  finally  determined,  without  any  effort  to 
settle  the  thorny  question  of  Free-trade  on  this  platform,  that  the 
work  of  the  Conference  should  be  confined  to  the  creation  of  such, 
a  Guild  or  Association  as  we  have  already  described.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  this  Guild  should  be  composed  entirely  of 
manufacturers ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  the 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  pointed  out  bow  im- 
portant it  was  to  influence  and  be  influenced  by  the  views  and 
tastes  of  the  public,  merchants  and  retailers  also  were  admitted. 
This  modification  is  of  more  importance  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face, since  by  this  means  the  manufacturer  will  be  brought  into 
more  direct  communication  with  the  consumer.  The  final  appeal, 
of  course,  must  always  be  to  the  prevailing  taste  among  women, 
and  this  taste  cannot  be  more  completely  recognized  and  directed 
than  by  the  manufacturer  being  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  shopkeepers  over  whose  counters  the  goods  are  ultimately 
sold. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Silk  Section  of  the  Manchester  Exhibi- 
tion, though  edited  before  there  was  any  idea  of  the  organized 
movement  which  has  since  taken  place,  is  well  worthy  of  attention 
at  the  present  moment.  At  the  close  it  contains  nearly  a  hundred 
pages  of  illustrations  of  the  wild  silkmoths  of  India,  particularly 
those  species  from  which  the  new  Tussar  and  Muga  silks  are 
obtained,  the  food  of  these  worms,  their  geographical  distribution, 
and  the  machines  used  for  reeling  the  cocoons.  When  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  met  with  in  unwinding  these  wild  silks,  which 
do  not,  in  all  cases,  respond  to  the  methods  employed  with  the 
common  silkworm  cocoons,  are  overcome,  the  industrial  value  of 
these  varieties  will  prove  very  great  indeed,  and  we  welcome  any 
information  which  increases  our  knowledge  of  these  varieties  and 
enlarges  our  capacity  for  employing  them. 


QUACK  MEDICINES. 

IV. 

Lung-Healers.   Dutch  Drops  (the  Sailor's  Panacea). 

«  \  KTI- VACCINATION  Mixture"  is  a  sufficiently  comic  title 
for  a  nostrum,  but  there  exists  such  a  compound,  and  it  is 
eagerly  bought  by  the  credulous.  Katerlelto,  Cagliostro,  and  Dr. 
Graham  with  his  rosy  Goddess  of  Health,  his  Temple  of  Hygeia, 
his  mngic  bedstead,  and  his  mud  baths,  are  gone  from  us;  but  the 
plausible  charlatan  is  certainly  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  still  very  much  to  the  fore.  He  shines  at  country 
fairs  and  at  divers  metropolitan  "  pitches."  The  Mile  End  Road, 
for  instance,  is  one  of  his  happy  hunting-grounds;  and  at  the  New 
Cut  and  Shoreditch  on  Saturday  nights  he  is  invariably  to  be  found. 
The  modern  quack  is  as  plausible  and  ingenious  as  his  prede- 
cessor. A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  fraternity  experimented  in 
Lambeth  with  considerable  success  upon  the  pockets  of  an  awe- 
stricken  crowd.  After  a  preliminary  harangue,  and  a  terse  little 
lecture  on  the  viscera,  which  the  charlatan  sketched  in  with 
coloured  crayons  upon  a  blackboard  on  which  the  human  skeleton 
was  outlined  in  white  paint,  the  fellow  came  to  business. 

"  I  am  going  to  demonstrate  to  you,"  said  be,  "  by  a  startling 
experiment  upon  one  of  you  bystanders,  that  my  miraculous 
remedy  can  cure  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  chest.  Now, 
whoever's  got  a  bad  cough  or  cold  on  the  chest,  let  him  stand 
forward."  There  was  some  little  hesitation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
giggling. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  friends,"  said  the  quack.  "  It's  all  free 
gratis,  for  nothing.  Let  any  afflicted  person  come  forward,  and 
I'll  show  him  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  and  give  him  a  packet  of 
my  Lung-healers  for  nothing." 

At  last  a  man  with  a  violent  cold  and  cough  came  forward. 
The  quack  doctor  pretended  to  sound  his  chest  with  a  stethoscope 
of  almost  pantomimic  proportions,  and  then  informed  the  staring 
crowd  that  the  patient  was  in  a  galloping  consumption. 

"My  friend,  said  the  quack  to  the  unfortunate  victim,  "so 
terrible  is  this  disease  that  you  can  actually  see  it."  He  handed  a 
glass  tube  to  the  patient  and  then  poured  a  pint  of  clear  water 
into  a  large  tumbler. 

"  Just  you  blow  into  that  water,  my  friend,"  he  cried.  The  man 
obeyed,  and  the  water  grew  discoloured,  turbid,  and  at  last  as 
white  as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  milk.  The  patient  himself 
became  as  pale  as  ashes. 

"  This  unhappy  man,  my  friends,"  said  the  quack,  as  he  held 
the  glass  on  high,  "if  he  hadn't  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
across  me  to-night  wouldn't  have  been  long  for  this  world.  I 
should  have  given  him  about  a  fortnight.   That's  all.    Now  a 
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packet  of  my  Lung-healers  will  euro  him.  Wliit  you  sco  in  tho 
glass  of  water  are  his  vitiated  humours,  tho  products  of  corruption. 
My  magie  Lung-healers  destroy  those  humours  in  tho  body  or  out 
of  the  body.  Observe,  my  friends,  watch  mo  carefully',  there  is  no 
deception  "here." 

The  quack  dropped  a  pinch  from  one  of  a  packet  of  powders  into 
a  glass,  and  directed  the  patient  to  stir  it  with  the  tube.  The 
water  became  immediately  clear.  Then  he  reaped  his  harvest. 
The  explanation  is  of  course  very  simple.  Tho  water  was  lime- 
water,  and  the  carbonic  acid  in  tho  man's  breath  naturally  threw 
down  the  carbonate  of  lime  at  once,  and  rendered  the  water  turbid. 
And  the  miraculous  Lung-healer  was  simply  a  little  citric  acid  and 
sugar  which  instantly  redissolved  it. 

This  is  one  example  of  pure  quackery.  The  celebrated  Dutch 
or  Haarlem  Drops  is  another.  Many  seafaring  folk  believe  in 
and  use  Dutch  Drops.  Here  is  a  recipe  for  this  valuable  pre- 
paration : — 

Linseed  Oil   One  quart. 

Resin    Two  pounds. 

Sulphur    One  pound. 

Boil  together  till  combined,  and  stir  in  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  fifty  drops  of  ammonia. 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  very  comic  about  the  sailor's  panacea. 
The  bottle  is  wrapped  in  a  prospectus,  one-fourth  of  which  is 
proudly  occupied  by  the  arms  of  Tilly  the  inventor,  who  lived  in 
the  year  17 18.  This  prospectus  tells  us  that  the  real  name  of  the 
medicine  is  "  Medicamentum  Gratia  Probatum.  Id  est  the 
remedy  approved  by  grace."  It  commences  with  an  impious 
flippancy  highly  characteristic  of  the  quack  : — 

"  This  medicine  works  wonders  with  every  one  that  makes  use 
of  it,  and  the  grace  of  the  Omnipotent  God  is  experienced  in  it  to 
admiration.  When  you  take  this  remedy  it  unites  itself  to  the 
stomach,  and  is  the  same  as  flying  mercury,  not  letting  the 
■vapours  rise  with  them.  It  likewise  prevents  all  moist  humours 
running  through  the  veins  or  nerves,  accompanies  them  till  they 
pass  through  the  pores  ;  thus  it  communicates  itself  and  leaves  its 
virtue.  ...  In  any  hour  of  the  day  you  may  take  these  drops 
when  the  stomach  is  best  disposed  to  receive  them." 

The  prospectus  goes  on  to  say  that,  if  taken  internally,  the 
Drops  cure  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  a  good  many  more, 
such  as  "  megrims,"  that  we  hope  are  peculiar  to  the  Dutchman. 
It  is  comforting  to  learn  that  "  it  cures  ail  anxiety,  giddiness,  and 
headaches  by  smelling  it  ...  or  by  putting  in  the  ears  of  the 
sick  person  a  little  ball  of  cotton  soaked  in  the  same  Medica- 
mentum." We  are  also  gravely  informed  that  "  if  you  clip  the 
point  of  your  finger  in  this  remedy,  and  apply  it  to  the  corner  of 
your  eye,  opening  and  shutting  the  eye  once  or  twice  or  thrice  ; 
make  this  experiment  for  a  fortnight  or  month,  and  it  will  make 
you  so  strong-sighted  that  you  need  not  use  spectacles  until  the 
age  of  seventy  or  eighty  years.    Thus  it  preserves  the  sight." 

We  are  also  told  that  "  it  is  good  to  mitigate  the  inward  pains 

of  children  newly  born  by  giving  them  one  or  two  drops  

The  same  remedy  expels  entirely  the  stone,  converting  it  into 
powder  or  dust.  .  .  .  This  is  the  contents  of  our  Medicamentum 
Gratia  Probatum  or  the  remedy  approved  by  Grace,  but  I  lind  no 
remedy  for  those  who  follow  bad  counsel  or  advice,  or  for  those 
who  do  not  like  medicine,  much  less  for  those  who  seem  too 
delicate  in  taking  it."  This  last  sentence  might  very  well  serve 
as  the  motto  of  all  vendors  of  quack  medicines.  It  may  interest 
M.  Pasteur  and  his  followers  to  know  that  "sore  legs  are  cured  by 
the  same,  as  is  also  the  bite  of  a  dog  with  admiration." 

The  old-fashioned  sailor  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  going  to 
sea  without  a  child's  caul  as  without  his  bottle  of  Dutch  Drops, 
and  nowadays  at  seaports  all  over  the  world  the  sale  of  the 
"Remedy  approved  by  Grace"  is  still  very  large.  Nicholas  de 
Koning  Tilly,  the  original  inventor,  and  his  descendants  have 
indeed  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  the  credulous  and  simple- 
minded  mariner  during  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

It  is  marvellous  that  people  should  be  found  with  sufficient  cre- 
dulity to  swallow,  in  the  first  place,  statements  such  as  those  in 
the  prospectus  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  this  precious  com- 
pound afterwards.  Credulous  folk  of  thisdescriptionset  one  thinking 
of  the  Saxons  of  old,  who  firmly  believed  that  a  wolf's  head 
placed  under  the  pillow  caused  the  unhealthy  to  sleep  sweetly,  and 
that  a  wolf's  flesh  well  dressed  and  sodden,  given  to  eat,  cured 
"  devil's  sickness  and  an  ill  sight."  With  the  Saxons  it  was  a 
common  practice  with  sufferers  from  disease  of  the  joints  to  take  a 
live  fox,  seethe  him  until  the  bones  alone  were  left,  adding  oil 
during  the  seething,  and  to  use  the  liquid  thus  obtained  as  a  bath. 
This  remedy  was  deemed  as  efficacious  as  the  eating  of  lion's  flesh 
as  a  cure  for  those  suffering  from  apparitions,  or  lion's  suet  for  sore 
ears.  Very  possibly  some  of  these  charms  produced  a  considerable 
effect.  Fancy  goes  a  very  long  way  in  such  matters.  Hearne, 
travelling  among  the  Red  Indians,  was  asked  by  a  friendly  chief 
for  a  charm  against  his  enemy.  Hearne  wrote  seme  words,  and 
made  some  marks  on  a  piece  of  paper.  The  Indian  took  care  that 
the  fact  should  come  to  his  enemy's  ears,  and  the  "Brave"  in 
question  forthwith  sickened,  and  died.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  far  from  saying  that  Jack  Tar  derives  no  benefit  from  Dutch 
Drops.  Establish  unbounded  confidence  in  the  physician,  and  the 
patient  is  already  half  cured.  And  Jack's  faith  is  a  faith  un- 
feigned. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

OIK,  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN'S  picturesque  cantata  The  Golden 
Legend,  composed  for  tho  Leeds  I'Vstival  of  1 886,  was  given 
last  Saturday  for  tho  third  time  at  tho  Crystal  Palace.  Wo  spoke 
of  its  first  appearance  at  these  concerts  cm  December  4th,  1886, 
and  also  of  the  monster  performance  in  tho  Handel  orchestra  on 
the  7th  of  last  May,  with  sufficient  fulness  to  render  any  further 
description  of  the  work  altogether  unnecessary.  We  may  say  in 
a  few  words  that  The.  Oolden  Legend  appeared  perhaps  to  best 
advantage  on  tho  first  of  these  occasions,  aud  most  decidedly  to 
disadvantage  on  the  second.  We  remarked  at  the  time  that  the 
cantata  was  neither  simple  nor  massive  enough  to  admit  of  so 
vast  an  amplification  of  its  parts— an  amplification  which  could 
not  fail  to  distort  a  work  of  the  sort  in  the  process  of  enlarge- 
ment. The  performance  on  Saturday  of  the  cantata  in  its  original 
proportions  confirmed  us  in  this  opinion.  Much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  work  lies  in  tho  picturesqueness  of  the  orchestration,  and 
so  far  the  performance  equalled  that  of  the  first  occasion.  We 
can  hardly  say  quite  so  much  for  the  rendering  of  tho  vocal 
parts,  excellent  as  it  was  on  tho  whole.  Tho  choruses  were 
scarcely  so  steadily  and  clearly  executed  as  before.  Now  and 
then  one  felt  the  want  of  a  more  imposing  power  of  crescendo, 
of  a  forte  uttered  with  more  vigour  and  volume.  Tho  long-held 
notes  of  the  slow  chorales  occasionally  drooped  in  a  way  which 
deprived  the  rendering  of  the  finely-sustained  ensemble  of  the 
earlier  performance.  Amongst  the  soloists  none  of  the  original 
singers  remained,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Watkin  Mills  in  the 
part  of  Lucifer.  Mme.  Nordica  replaced  Mme.  Albani  in  the 
part  of  Elsie,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson  Mme.  Patey  in  that  of  Ursula, 
Mr.  Iver  McKay  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  in  that  of  Prince  Henry, 
and  Mr.  Horscroft  Mr.  F.  Olive  in  that  of  a  Forester.  Mme. 
Nordica  sang  with  style  and  judgment,  and  achieved  a  success. 
Her  delivery  was  a  little  hard  and  dry  per'iaps  near  the  begin- 
ning, and,  fresh  as  her  voice  is,  she  hardly  gave  so  noble  a 
rendering  of  "  The  Night  is  calm  and  cloudless"  as  Mme.  Albani 
did  before  her.  Miss  Hilda  Wilson  sang  with  refinement,  espe- 
cially in  the  scene  with  the  Forester.  Mr.  McKay's  manner  is 
sympathetic,  and  he  gave  a  good  reading  of  his  part ;  never- 
theless, it  must  be  admitted  that  his  voice  was  hardly  powerful 
enough  for  the  occasion. 


THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 

ONE  of  the  most  common  reproaches  which  we  English  address 
to  the  French  nation  is  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  speak  any 
language  but  their  own,  and  especially  that  they  hardly  ever  are 
able  to  speak  English  even  tolerably  after  years  of  residence  in 
London.  Our  surprise  at  this  want  of  linguistic  power  in  a 
cultivated  race  has  been  recently  greatly  increased  by  the  study  of 
a  little  manual  published  in  Paris,  the  authors  boasting  on  the 
title-page  that  "  by  its  help  it  is  impossible  to  be  embarrassed  in 
any  of  the  circumstances  which  may  arise  in  travel."  This  book 
opens  with  a  really  good  analysis  of  English  grammar,  but  the 
authors,  in  making  the  perfectly  true  statement  that  in  practice 
the  article  a  is  often  used  before  words  beginning  with  the  vowel 
u,  might  have  selected  for  their  example  a  better  known  word 
than  '•  uwty."  Research  into  obscure  corners  of  a  language  where 
no  man  has  hitherto  penetrated  is  no  doubt  praiseworthy;  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  results  of  such  explorations  should  be  laid 
before  the  student  so  early  in  the  course.  We  now  pass  on  to 
the  question  of  pronunciation.  The  authors  admit  that  their 
system  of  spelling  does  not  reproduce  the  English  sounds  with 
perfect  accuracy,  but  say  that  experience  has  shown  that  it  works 
well  in  practice.  Under  the  heading  "  Tou  cett  off"  we  find 
"  Ai  ouill  taek  dzi  omnibus  of  dzi  relouai";  and,  again,  "  Ai  dou 
nott  laik  tou  be  inn  ae  heiirrai  tou  task  dzi  tickets  rend  hav  mai 
leuggsadg  bougd  "  ;  at  the  railway  terminus  the  student  is  told  to 
ask  lor  "  M  first  class  tikett,  ae  etScont  class  tikett,  te  ferd  class 
tikett." 

At  the  end  of  some  columns  of  such  instruction  the  professors 
become  human,  and  the  last  two  phrases  are  too  touching  to  pass 
over  : — "  Ai  ouill  trai  tou  slip,"  "  you  cann  lai  douu  dzat  deuz  nott 
trobb'l  mi."  Having  mastered  the  grammar  and  the  mysteries  of 
pronunciation,  the  student  is  now  in  a  position  to  study  the  work- 
ing part  of  the  book.  In  this  section  of  the  work  we  are  at  a  loss 
which  to  admire  most,  the  experience  which  has  suggested  the 
remarks  to  be  made  by  the  traveller,  or  the  boldness  of  the  idioms 
in  which  these  remarks  are  couched.  We  should  be  curious  to 
know  what  adventures  of  the  authors  suggested  to  their  minds  the 
arming  of  the  traveller  with  the  following  sentences  : — "  I  don't 
like  hotels  where  there  are  commercial  travellers  ;  these  gentlemen 
hold  often  very  shocking  conversations  at  table,  and  become  des- 
agreable  when  ladies  are  there."  We  doubt  the  professors  and 
hold  fast  to  the  traditions  of  Todgers's  and  the  father  thereof. 
When,  however,  the  traveller  is  provided  with  the  following 
phrases  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  authors,  and  we  sympathize  with 
their  past  suffering  : — "  You  can  assure  me  there  are  no  bugs,  I 
am  very  afraid  for  them."  "  If  I  find  any — I  go  from  here  imme- 
diately." How  expressive  that  dash !  does  it  not  imply  a  stage 
direction  (icith  a  look  of firm  resolve)  ?  Art  combined  with  utility 
is  not  neglected  ;  the  traveller  is  instructed  at  a  milliner's  to  ask  for 
a  Leghorn  hat,  and  then  to  say  "  Can  you  trim  it  with  a  nosegay 
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of  wild  flowers,  blue  bottles,  corn  poppies,"  &c.  ?  It  is  probably 
some  recollection  of  this  astonishing  headgear  which  has  caused 
the  authors  to  suggest  as  an  answer  to  How  do  you  do  ?  the  re- 
markable compliment,  "  You  look  so  bloomy  out  that  there  is  no 
matter  to  inform  about  it." 

In  order  to  provide  for  "  all  the  circumstances  which  may 
arrise  "  a  chapter  has  been  written  on  "  Accidents  wich  can  happen 
on  the  stage  coach  or  by  a  carriage."  The  details  of  this  section  of 
the  work  are  almost  all  too  painful  for  quotation  ;  some,  however,  as 
suggesting  remedies  for  disaster,  and  showing  the  causes  of  some 
of  the  more  serious  troubles,  may  be  reproduced.  "  First  we  must 
settle  the  wheels,"  "  we  must  pull  the  carriage  on  the  horse  a 
little  " — clearly  sentences  for  the  use  of  a  cool-headed,  experienced 
traveller,  who  is  able  to  remark  later,  with  perfect  calmness, 
"  The  high  way  is  quite  full  with  remains  from  the  storm."  A 
more  timid  traveller,  by  looking  further  on  in  the  work,  would  be 
able  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  remarking,  "  We  are  iu  a  good 
trial " ;  but  when  all  troubles  are  over,  both  travellers  might  say 
u  How  happy  is  a  man  on  journey  !  " 

How  happy  a  Frenchmau  might  find  himself  "  on  journey  "  in 
England  if  he  used  some  of  the  phrases  in  this  work  with  the 
pronunciation  it  teaches,  we  tremble  to  think.  He  might  find 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  German  gentleman  who,  being  about 
to  come  to  England,  studied  the  language,  and  then  said,  "  I 
bought  de  Vicar  von  Vakefield  und  a  Vortbook  und  I  said  vat  for 
a  lengvitch  in  two  dais  I  read  de  Vicar  von  Vaketield,  und  again 
I  sai  vat  for  a  lengvitch !  bot  I  come  to  Dover  und  I  ask  e 
pottlesodvater  and  no  men  know  vat  I  mean." 


EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  Exhibition  of  Dutch  Water-Colours  now  open  at  the 
Goupil  Galleries  stands  in  interesting  relation  to  that  of  the 
Aquarellistes  Francais  held  in  these  same  rooms  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  year.  The  two  shows  may  almost  be  compared  on  equal 
terms,  as  the  majority  of  the  contributors  to  the  present  exhi- 
bition are  members  of  the  Dutch  Water-Colour  Society.  Such 
modem  Dutch  masters  as  Israels,  Mauve,  Bosboom,  the  brothers 
Maris,  &c,  understand  art  in  the  same  way  as  the  French 
Romantic  school  of  1830.  The  traditions  of  that  school  have 
struck  root  and  vivified  in  Dutch  soil,  so  that  the  school  before  us 
to-day  has  preserved  more  exactly  than  any  other  their  fore- 
runner's conception  of  the  relation  between  truth  and  decorative 
beauty.  In  fact,  they  appeal  to  the  same  sense  of  dignity  in  style, 
thev  seek  to  touch  the  same  chords  of  human  feeling,  as  their  pre- 
decessors in  France.  The  traces  of  this  influence  were  much  less 
evident  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  French  Water-Colour  Society. 
The  mass  of  French  artists  have  already  gone  off  on  another  tack. 
They  are  in  pursuit  of  some  new  convention  which  shall  mark  the 
next  stage  in  the  history  of  art.  Nevertheless,  one  or  two  drawings 
by  Francais,  Harpignies,  and  others  showed  proofs  of  the  same 
ancestry  as  these  Dutch  water-colours.  We  in  this  country  will 
never  attempt  the  light,  witty  conventions  of  the  Aquarellistes ; 
but  the  work  of  the  Dutchmen  should  be  an  example  and  an  en- 
couragement to  those  among  us  who  practise  water-colour  with 
any  respect  for  truth  and  beauty.  We  have  some  men  in  England 
who  can  give  a  true  account  of  their  impressions  of  nature  with 
this  sobriety,  dignity,  and  artistic  breadth  of  style,  but  they  are 
too  few  to  impress  seriously  the  character  of  our  exhibitions. 
People  with  natural  taste  in  decoration,  or  a  feeling  for  art 
derived  from  the  great  works  of  all  times,  would  find  it  impossible 
to  make  any  use  of  the  majority  of  the  water-colours  in,  let  us 
say,  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society.  These  compositions  sin 
in  the  same  way  as  the  carpets,  wall-papers,  and  hearthrugs  of  the 
time  before  the  pre-Raphaelites.  They  are  mechanically  laboured ; 
they  are  spotty  and  hard,  niggled  yet  violent,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  cruelly  coloured,  in  falsely  bright  and  fantastic  tints.  On 
entering  the  Dutch  exhibition  you  will  be  struck  with  a  singular 
refinement  of  aspect,  an  amplitude  of  style  which  gives  the  wall  an 
air  of  lofty  and  harmonious  decoration.  Some  of  the  works  may 
show  no  great  genius,  no  great  originality,  no  great  technical 
skill,  but  all  are  of  the  sort  to  hang.  Their  purpose  is  serious  and 
decorative.  A  general  view  may  reveal  a  representation  of  nature 
somewhat  narrow  and  onesided,  perhaps,  and  yet  one  always  true 
to  large  essential  facts.  If  variety  and  curious  research  of  sub- 
jects are  a  little  lacking,  depth  of  feeling,  sober  truthfulness  of 
aspect,  and  nobility  of  expression  by  no  means  fail  to  make  the 
exhibition  a  worthy  effort  of  a  powerful  and  serious  school.  It  is 
difficult  to  pick  out  anything  for  special  admiration.  A  broad, 
poetic  realism  characterizes  the  best  work,  amongst  which  one 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  following  pictures.  First  come  James 
Maria's  two  or  three  contributions  ;  his  large  "  Dutch  Har- 
bour "(93),  alive  with  flapping  cordage,  streaming  flags,  and 
smoke  rolling  into  a  loose  and  moving  sky  ;  his  smaller  "  Canal 
at  Rotterdam  "  (86),  in  which  a  tender  misty  light,  struggling 
amidst  vaporous  shadows,  but  half  reveals  a  suggestion  of  bustle 
and  complexity;  his  dark  and  dreary  "Winter"  (20),  whose 
aspect,  full  of  force  and  truth,  compares  favourably  with  the 
brip  il  ad  highlv-colonred  gaiety  of  so  many  fashionable  snow- 
pictures.  P.  Zilcben's  "  Landscape  "  (19),  a  snow-piece  near  it, 
is  tru<;  <  oough,  but  common  in  comparison  ;  it  is  realism  conveyed 
in  a  less  poetic  style.  With  J.  Maria's  pictures  we  must  mention 
J.  Neuhuyx's  "Entrance  to  the  Wood"  (12)  and  "Landscape" 
(57 )>  works  in  which  ordinary  enough  corners  of  nature  have  been 


treated  with  deep  romantic  colouring  and  a  full  breadth  of  tone 
which  recalls  the  practice  of  Rousseau.  Nor  must  we  forget 
Bosboom's  representations  of  interiors  rich  with  the  harmonious 
warmth  bestowed  by  age.  He  suggests,  with  admirable  sim- 
plicity and  dignity,  figures  and  architectural  details  half  lost  in 
the  mellow  gloom  of  vast  cathedrals.  Israels,  too,  in  "  Towards 
Evening  "  (99)  expresses  with  extraordinary  happiness  the  subtle 
charm  of  that  veil  of  luminous  duskiness  which  seems  to  wrap  the 
interior  of  a  room  in  shadows  that  partake  of  light.  Of  Mesdag's 
fine  marines,  his  delicate  and  silvery  "  Twilight "  f 64)  demands 
most  imperatively  to  be  ranked  with  works  thus  distinctly  poet- 
ical in  aim.  Landscape  of  a  noble  and  boldly  suggestive  sort 
abounds,  even  if  there  is  not  much  quite  so  lofty  in  style  as  the 
foregoing.  We  may  mention,  for  instance,  Mesdag's  bold  effect  of 
light,  "  Bank  of  Clouds  "  (8)  ;  Roelof 's  free  sketch  of  cattle,  "  Dutch 
Meadow-land "  (17),  with  its  subtly  aerial  distance;  the  clever 
sugpestiveness  of  VV.  B.  Tholen's  "  Environs  of  the  Hague  "  (35) ; 
G.  Poggenbeck's  true  and  simply  executed  winter  scene  (95)  ; 
the  sober  and  excellent  realism  of  "  A  Village,"  by  Mme.  Bilders 
van  Bosse  ;  large,  cleverly  handled  work  by  Mauve  (94,  88,  56)  ; 
and  some  slight  but  harmonious  sketches  by  J.  H.  Weissenbruch. 
Groups  of  figures  in  the  open  air  have  been  most  conscientiously 
treated  by  Artz  in  a  Mending  Nets"  (10),  Ter  Meulen,  in  "  Shell 
Fishers"  (1),  and  Blommers,  in  "The  Shore."  A  strong  study  of 
a  girl's  head,  "The  Reader,"  comes  from  Mme.  Therese  Schwartze, 
and  J.  Maris,  in  "  Playfellows  "  (46),  J.  van  Essen,  in  "  Ready  for 
a  Walk  "  (36),  and  D.  Oyens,in  "The  Water-Colour  Painter  "  (59), 
show  facility  of  handling  combined  with  a  close  observation  of 
nature. 

After  leaving  the  Dutch  exhibition  one  cannot  do  better  than 
visit  Mr.  Charles  Gregory's  collection  of  water-colours  entitled 
"  Summer-time  on  the  South  Coast  from  Rye  to  Penzance," 
now  on  view  in  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  new  rooms.  Mr.  Gregory's 
style,  or  rather  want  of  style,  in  painting  makes  his  work  a 
dead  contrast  to  that  of  the  Dutchmen.  Many  people,  however, 
profess  to  find  style  a  superfluity,  and  consider  the  attainment 
of  mechanical  or  photographic  truth  the  only  use  and  object 
of  art.  It  is  well  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  question  for  oneself ; 
and  the  result  of  both  views  of  art  may  be  studied  in  these  two 
exhibitions,  for  Mr.  Gregory  is  not  a  poorly  gifted  man,  nor  one 
unrecognized  by  his  kind.  As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colour  he  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  It 
is  impossible  to  argue  the  question  here,  but  we  need  hardly  say 
on  which  side  are  our  sympathies.  Mr.  Gregory's  work  presents  a 
collection  of  small,  forbidding  forms,  dots,  spikes,  and  sawlike 
shapes  which  are  far  from  decorative,  and  probably  have  never 
been  considered  from  that  point  of  view.  It  will  be  said  that  they 
are  duly  derived  from  nature.  Even  if  they  are,  in  what  consists 
an  artist's  task  but  to  give  us  a  pleasant  picture  •without  too  far 
violating  our  recollection  of  nature  ?  Now,  our  pleasure  iu  the 
remembrance  of  scenery  hardly  agrees  with  this  ugliness,  this 
prominence  of  dots  and  serrated  edges.  These  things  may  be  in 
nature,  but  they  never  strike  an  artist's  eye  with  this  importance. 


MR.  LECKY  ON  THE  PLATFORM. 

TV/TR.  LECKY's  presence  on  the  platform  at  Nottingham  last 
i.vJL  Tuesday  is  a  notable  event.    Mr.  Gladstone  threatens  to 
refer  the  controversies  in  which  he  is  interested  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  street  tumult.    Political  questions  have  long  been  left 
largely  to  the  decision  of  the  platform,  the  rhetorical  equivalent 
of  the  streets ;  and,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  from  a  yet  lower  physical 
and  moral  level,  men  of  large  knowledge  and  mature  thought" ruust 
not  be  too  fastidious  to  appeal  directly  to  the  mass  of  their  country- 
men.   The  gradual  process  by  which  wisdom  filters  down  to  the 
many  from  the  instructed  few  is  too  slow  to  meet  the  emergencies 
and  to  combat  the  dangers  of  our  times.    The  living  voice  is  still 
the  greatest  of  powers  in  English  politics,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
gift  of  speech  must  be  met  by  a  proper  use  of  it.    The  daily 
newspaper  imperfectly  combats  the  platform.    The  average  jour- 
nalist, it  is  true,  is  a  much  better  instructed  person  than  the 
average  platform  declaimer,  or  even  than  the  average  Cabinet 
Minister.    He  has  usually  a  certain  amount  of  historic,  political, 
and  economic  knowledge ;  and  it  is  only  right  to  admit  that  in 
the  present  controversy,  so  far  as  the  newspapers  of  London  at 
least  are  concerned,  journalism  has  almost  without  distinction  of 
party  ranked  itself  on  the  side  of  patriotism  and  of  social  order. 
But  opinion  is  largely  and  naturally  influenced  by  names  and  by 
authority  and  by  the  personal  presence  of  distinguished  men.  The 
late  Mr.  Mill  was  singularly  wanting  in  all  the  qualities  of  tem- 
perament and  physique  which  sway  popular  audiences.  The  strange 
impression  which  he  made,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  his  half- 
heard  sentences  were  listened  to,  sprang  from  a  certain  feeling  of 
gratitude.    Uninstructed  men  saw  in  the  pale  and  attenuated 
recluse  before  them  a  man  who  had  done  violence  to  his  habits  to 
throw  himself  into  a  conflict  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  In 
the  present  controversy,  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  and  personality  are 
everything  on  bis  own  side.    He  protests,  indeed,  against  the  title 
of  Gladstonites  being  given  to  the  group  which  he  leads.  Follow- 
ing a  strange  precedent,  he  declares  that  he  is  not  a  Glad- 
stonite.    In  some  respects  it  is  doing  Wilkes  an  injustice  to 
compare  him  with  the  late  Prime  Minister.    His  private  and 
personal  vices  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  private  and  personal  virtues 
are  not,  of  course,  in  question.    But,  as  regards  political  con- 
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troversies,  Wilkes,  howover  unworthily,  was  the  champion  of 
■what  are  now  generally  allowed  to  ho  legal  and  constitutional 
rights ;  while  Mr.  Gladstone  is  tho  promoter  of  lawless  disorder 
inside  the  walls  of  Parliament  and  without.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  tho  one  man  with  tho  one  vote  of  the 
Separatist  party.  Ho  holds  tho  proxies  of  all  the  Caucuses.  If 
he  were  to  he  withdrawn  from  public  life,  the  English  Homo  Rule 
faction  would  fall  to  pieces,  and  Mr.  John  Morloy  would  probably 
bo  left  alone  as  the  living  memorial  that  it  had  ever  existed.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  sense  of  the  valuo  of  names  is  shown  by  tho  eagerness 
with  which  he  seizes  upon  those  of  distinguished  men  who  are  no 
more,  alleging  that,  if  they  had  lived,  they  would  have  been  on 
his  side.  He  has  handled  Mr.  Cobden  in  this  way  ;  and,  if  Mr. 
Bright  were  not  alive  to  protest  in  his  own  vigorous  fashion 
against  this  treatment,  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  subject  to  similar 
misusage.  It  is  probably  by  oversight  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  yet  seized  on  the  name  of  Mr.  Mill.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Mill, 
in  one  of  his  pamphlets  on  Ireland,  has  drawn  up,  in  a  few  pages 
which  would  be  worth  reprinting,  an  admirably  lucid  and  cogent 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Parliamentary  Union  would  certainly 
not  withhold  him.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  already  claimed  tho  Prince 
of  Peace,  and  even  the  Most  High,  as  Home  Rulers,  being  assured 
against  open  contradiction  or  competition  in  this  irreverent  pre- 
tension. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  done  a  public  service  in  taking  his  place  by  the 
side  of  Lord  Hartington  at  the  Unionist  meeting  in  Nottingham 
on  Tuesday.  We  trust  his  example  will  be  imitated  by  men  of 
eminence  who  do  not  ordinarily  join  in  political  agitation.  Mr. 
Lecky  has  a  unique  knowledge  of  those  events  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  which  the  controversy  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  in  great  part  turns.  Mr.  Gladstone 
cannot  charge  him,  as  he  charges  Dr.  Dunbar  Ingram,  with  want 
of  Irish  feeling.  Mr.  Lecky's  predispositions  would  incline  him, 
as  is  evident  from  his  writings,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  side  in  the 
present  controversy.  He  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  Nationalist — a 
Nationalist,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  phrase  it,  in  his  historic 
conscience.  But  he  has  to  deal,  not  with  what  might  have  been, 
if  events  had  taken  a  course  other  than  that  which  has  actually 
been  given  to  them,  nor  with  what  he  would  like  to  be,  but  with 
what  actually  is.  The  substance  of  his  speech  at  Nottingham 
might  have  been  delivered  as  a  commentary  on  the  question 
asked  by  Bishop  Berkeley  a  century  and  a  half  ago: — "  Whether 
in  any  order  a  good  building  may  be  made  of  bad  materials  ?  or 
whether  any  form  of  government  can  make  a  happy  State  out 
of  bad  individuals?"  Mr.  Lecky  properly  says  that  the  attempt 
to  place  the  government  of  a  country  in  the  hands  of  dishonest 
and  disloyal  men  is  the  greatest  crime  that  a  public  man  can 
commit.  If  Ireland  were  as  Scotland,  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Lecky  might  be  a  Home  Ruler.  We  do  not  know  how  that 
is.  His  sentimental  inclinations  in  that  direction  might  indeed 
disappear  when  they  were  confronted  with  the  difficulties  of 
framing  a  political  constitution.  But  the  problem  might  then  be 
considered  upon  its  merits.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  do 
now  is  to  commit  Ireland  to  the  hands  of  men  who  ought  to  be 
in  Kilmainham,  and  whom,  if  the  general  election  of  1885  had 
given  him  a  majority  independent  of  the  Irish  vote,  he  would 
have  had  no  scruple  in  sending  thither  by  hundreds.  Public 
order  and  security  for  life  and  property  in  Ireland  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  preachers,  fomentors,  and  practisers 
of  disorder,  violence,  and  plunder.  If  Home  Rule  were  desirable 
in  itself,  it  would  be  undesirable  and  impracticable  now  ;  and  the 
most  convinced  theoretic  believers  in  it  should  be  ready  to  meet 
it  with  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Lecky  is  an  effective  and  ready  speaker,  a  master  of  the 
pure  English  9tyle  which  he  has  himself  noted  as  marking  the 
great  Irish  writers  of  the  two  previous  centuries— notably  Swift, 
Berkeley,  and  Goldsmith.  The  platform  now  is  usually  the  step- 
ping-stone to  Parliament.  His  presence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  valuable.  It  might  be  some  check  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
imaginative  reconstructions  of  Irish  history,  and  on  Mr.  John 
Morley's  exemplifications  of  all  the  fallacies  possible  in  political 
aberration  and  reasoning.  Mr.  Lecky's  luminous  and  voluminous 
History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  now  drawing  to 
its  close;  and  possibly  Mr.  Lecky  might  not  be  unwilling  for  a 
season  to  exchange  literature  for  politics.  We  do  not  know  how 
that  is.  His  own  University  of  Dublin  would  do  honour  to  itself 
and  a  service  to  the  country  in  choosing  him  as  its  representative 
in  Parliament  when  next  an  Irish  Attorney-General  is  made  a 

ji  judge.  Trinity  College  surely  has  other  functions  than  that  of  pro- 
viding safe  seats  for  Irish  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  trust  his  example  in  coming  forward  at  Nottingham  to 
take  his  part  in  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  what  is  even  more  important,  integrity  in  states- 

I  manship  and  in  daily  life,  will  find  imitators  among  men  of  intel- 
lectual eminence  in  all  walks.  The  issues  at  stake  are  not  small. 
The  protest  which  might  thus  be  put  forward  would  make  against 
the  Gladstone-Parnellite  folly  and  would  enlighten  and  direct 

i    opinion  at  home  and  abroad. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

THE  continuous  heavy  fall  in  the  stock  markets  during  the 
past  few  months  has  been  a  surprise  to  all  observers,  whether 
themselves  operators  in  the  markets  or  not.  The  fall  was  most 
serious  in  American  railroad  securities,  in  which,  indeed,  it 


threatened  at  0110  timo  to  cause  a  crisis ;  but  it  lias  extended  more 
or  less  to  all  Other  departments.  Its  first  causo  was  the  fouling  of 
insecurity  and  apprehension  produced  by  the  war  scare  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  year.  As  our  readers  will  recollect,  the  capitalists 
and  speculators  of  tho  Continent  sold  immense  masses  of  securities 
at  the  end  of  January  and  tho  beginning  of  February,  chiefly 
American  railroad  securities,  which  were  bought  by  tho  capitalists 
and  speculators  of  London  and  Now  York.  All  through  the  year 
doubt  has  continued  as  to  tho  maintenance  of  peace.  War,  it  is 
true,  has  boon  avoided,  but  no  ono  has  been  ablo  to  reckon  for  a 
week  together  on  tho  maintenance  of  peaco.  Consequently  there 
has  been  no  buying  ever  sinco  by  tho  capitalists  and  speculators  of 
the  Continent,  and  tho  general  public  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  tho  United  States  has  shared  more  or  less  tho  apprehensions 
of  tho  Continent,  and  has.  therefore,  abstained  from  dealing  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Tho  buyers  would  probably  have  been  able 
to  hold  their  position  had  everything  else  gone  smoothly ;  but  a 
succession  of  adverse  circumstances  has  worked  against  them.  In 
the  first  place,  tho  money  market  in  tho  United  States  has  been 
extremely  stringent.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  causes 
of  the  stringency.  The  revenue  of  the  Unitod  States  greatly 
exceeds  the  expenditure.  The  excess  has  been  used  partly  in 
reducing  debt,  which  has  necessitated  the  cancelling  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  banknote  circulation,  and  partly  it  has 
been  locked  up  in  the  Treasury.  Loanable  capital,  in  conse- 
quence, became  extremely  scarce  and  dear  ;  so  dear,  indeed,  that 
in  some  of  the  Western  and  South- Western  cities  as  much  as 
10  and  even  12  per  cent,  has  had  to  be  paid  by  merchants  to  get 
their  bills  discounted.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  naturally 
feared  that  there  might  be  a  financial  crisis.  Capitalists  were  un- 
willing to  increase  their  liabilities,  and  preferred  to  hoard  all  the 
funds  they  could  get  possession  of;  while  ordinary  investors  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  able  to  buy  cheaper  if  they  waited. 
Thus  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  purchases,  while  the 
high  rates  of  interest  charged  to  borrowers  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
rendered  it  impossible  for  many  of  them  to  continue  their  opera- 
tions. And,  once  selling  began,  it  brought  about  further  selling, 
and  consequently  a  fall  in  prices.  A  third  cause  of  the  fall  was 
the  disclosure  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company.  That  Company  a  few  years  ago  was 
considered  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  United  States ;  but  its 
president,  himself  one  of  the  largest  shareholders,  quarrelled  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  entered  upon  a  policy 
which  has  seriously  embarrassed  the  finances  of  his  Company. 
Those  who  have  carefully  followed  the  course  of  American  rail- 
road history  were  aware  of  the  real  condition  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Company,  but  the  general  public  disregarded  their 
warnings.  They  attributed  them  either  to  the  machinations 
of  Mr.  Garrett's  enemies  or  to  devices  by  speculators  for  the 
fall  to  alarm  the  public.  When  at  last  Mr.  Garrett  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Company,  and  a  great  syndicate 
of  bankers  in  London,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  had  to 
make  large  advances  to  the  Company  to  preserve  it  from  in- 
solvency, there  was  something  like  consternation  excited  on  the 
New  York  and  London  Stock  Exchanges.  If  so  great  a 
Company,  it  was  argued,  had  fallen  into  a  state  in  which  it 
has  to  suspend  the  payment  of  dividends,  and  was  only  saved 
by  new  loans  from  actual  insolvency,  what  may  not  be  the  con- 
dition of  other  lines  whose  credit  has  never  stood  so  high  ?  The 
suspicion  is  as  exaggerated  as  the  former  credulity  ;  but  it  is  very 
natural,  and  it  has  aggravated  the  effects  both  of  the  dearness  of 
money  and  of  the  political  apprehensions  in  Europe.  Minor 
causes  have  combined  with  these  greater  ones,  such  as  the  failure 
of  the  maize  crop  in  certain  districts  of  the  North- West  and  the 
injury  to  the  cotton  crop;  but  the  three  mentioned  above  were 
the  principal.  They  were  taken  advantage  of  by  speculators  for 
the  fall,  and  the  result  was  a  break  in  the  market  and  the  serious 
embarrassments  of  many  speculators. 

The  difficulties  in  the  market  for  American  railroad  securities 
were  the  greatest,  but  there  were  considerable  difficulties  also  in 
other  departments.  On  the  Continent,  for  example,  there  has 
been  a  very  reckless  speculation,  chiefly  in  Germany,  in  Foreign 
Government  bonds  and  in  industrial  enterprises  of  various  kinds. 
The  speculators  led  by  great  capitalists  have  shown  great  ability, 
and  still  greater  financial  strength ;  but  the  fear  of  war,  the  incidents 
on  the  French  frontier,  and  the  strained  relations  between.  Germany 
and  Russia  have  of  late  produced  a  conviction  that  prices  are  too 
high.  There  have  here  and  there  in  consequence  been  some  bank 
failures  in  Germany,  and  there  is  believed  to  be  a  strong  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  investors  as  well  as  speculators  to  sell 
Russian  bonds  whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  Here  at  home 
there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in  mining  shares  and  in  other 
miscellaneous  securities ;  but  the  principal  speculation  has  been 
in  American  railroad  securities ;  while  the  difficulties  on  the 
Continent  have  only  slightly  affected  the  London  market.  The 
fall  that  has  thus  been  brought  about  has  completely  changed  the 
state  of  the  stock  markets.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  specu- 
lators believed  that  prices  would  rise  considerably  higher.  Trade 
was  very  prosperous  in  the  United  States;  it  followed  that  rail- 
road earnings  must  be  very  large,  and  they  argued,  therefore,  that 
prices  would  continue  to  go  up.  Here  at  home  it  was  hoped  that 
the  revival  in  trade  which  had  set  in  last  year  would  continue, 
and  that  with  improving  trade  the  prices  of  home  railway  stocks 
and  of  industrial  enterprises  generally  would  likewise  advance. 
And  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  war,  the  ex- 
pectation likewise  prevailed  that  prices  would  go  still  higher. 
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The  result  was  buying  on  an  extraordinary  scale  by  speculators 
who  were  not  able  to  pay  for  what  they  bad  bought.  Few, 
comparatively,  of  those  speculators  borrowed  money  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  for  the  stocks  they  bought.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  "  carried  over,"  as  the  phrase  is,  from  settlement  to 
settlement.  If  their  expectations  had  been  realized,  they  would 
bave  received  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  they 
bought  and  that  at  which  they  settled  from  other  speculators; 
but,  as  prices  went  down,  they  had  to  pay  those  differences  them- 
selves, and  they  have  also  had  to  pay  heavy  interest.  Each  pay- 
ment made  them  less  able  than  before  to  continue  their  operations  ; 
and  as  the  fall  continued  it  became  evident  to  careful  observers  that 
there  must  be  a  very  serious  selling  by  the  speculators  financially 
weakest.  This  has,  in  fact,  happened.  Many  speculators  bave  of 
late  been  unable  to  pay  their  "differences,"  and  some  of  the 
brokers  who  acted  for  them  have  in  consequence  failed.  But  upon 
the  whole  the  failures  have  been  wonderfully  few,  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  stood  the  strain  upon  it  exceedingly  well.  The 
settlement  which  ended  yesterday  has  shown  that  the  account 
open  for  the  rise,  as  the  Stock  Exchange  phrase  is,  is  now  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  it  was  a  few  months  ago.  The  mass  of  pur- 
chases, that  is,  by  speculative  buyers  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Every  sale,  however,  implies  a  purchaser  as  well  as  a  seller,  aud 
the  question  is,  Who  are  the  new  purchasers  who  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  financially  weak  speculators  ?  To  some  extent 
undoubtedly  they  are  real  investors  ;  people  who  bave  saved 
money  recently,  and  who  see  in  the  fall  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vest it  on  favourable  terms.  But  probably  the  majority  of  the 
buyers  are  what  may  be  called  speculative  investors — investors, 
that  is,  who  have  the  means  of  paying-  for  what  they  buy,  but 
■who  do  not  intend  to  hold  the  securities  as  a  permanent  invest- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  who  will  sell  when  there  i3  a  rise  sulli- 
ciently  tempting.  But  whether  the  buyers  be  real  or  speculative 
investors,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  capitalists  who  are  able  to  pay 
for  what  they  have  bought,  and  thus  to  take  out  of  the  market 
masses  of  securities  which  brokers  and  dealers  kuew  must  at  an 
early  date  be  sold.  The  stock  markets,  therefore,  are  in  a  very 
much  sounder  condition  than  they  were  in  recently.  The  uew 
operators  are  not  persons  who  must  sell  within  a  short  interval, 
but  are  strong  enough  to  hold  the  stock  until  the  transaction  in 
which  they  are  engaged  proves  profitable.  And,  further,  this  week's 
settlement  proves  that  a  large  speculation  for  the  fall  has  been 
opened  ;  in  other  words,  speculators  have  sold  masses  of  securities 
which  they  do  not  possess,  and  which,  therefore,  some  day  or  other 
they  must  buy  back.   This  obviously  is  a  support  to  the  markets. 

Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  then,  the  mere  state  of  the 
account,  to  use  again  a  Stock  Exchange  phrase,  is  favourable  to 
higher  prices.  But  there  are  other  conditions  also  favourable. 
The  first  is  the  practical  end  of  the  stringency  in  the  American 
money  market.  The  large  purchases  of  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  has  transferred  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  market  several  millions  sterling  of  cash,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  coin  and  notes  which  went  out  from  New  York 
to  the  interior  for  moving  the  crops  in  August  and  September  are, 
to  a  large  extent  at  least,  now  returning  to  that  city.  The 
market,  therefore,  is  much  easier  than  it  was,  and  the  probability 
at  present  appears  to  be  that  it  will  continue  comparatively  easy 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  true  that  next  month  there  will  be 
another  outflow  of  coin  and  notes  for  moving  the  cotton  crop  ;  but 
the  outflow  is  not  expected  to  be  so  serious  as  that  in  August  and 
September,  while  the  meeting  of  Congress  at  the  beginning  of 
December  is  reassuring  public  opinion.  Every  one  argues  that 
Congress  must  now  at  last  so  legislate  as  to  prevent  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  from  disarranging  the  whole  trade  of  the  country. 
If  the  American  money  market  is  not  stringent,  the  London 
money  market  will  remain  easy,  and  operators  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  will,  therefore,  have  confidence  once  more  to  engage  in 
new  transactions.  The  general  expectation,  too,  is  that  all  the 
disclosures  of  bad  finance  bave  now  been  made,  and  that  the 
market  will  not  be  alarmed  by  any  such  incident  as  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  "  deal  " ;  while  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Garrett  and  the 
completion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Head- 
ing Company  assure  harmonious  working  between  all  the  lines 
serving  New  York.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  prices, 
especially  in  the  market  for  American  railroad  securities,  are  much 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  yet  the 
earnings  of  the  Companies  are  much  larger  than  they  were  last 
year.  The  one  danger  is  the  political  condition  of  the  Continent. 
No  one  can  feel  any  confidence  that  from  day  to  day  some  new 
incident  may  not  occur  which  will  revive  the  fears  of  the 
earlier  part  "of  the  year.  If  this  should  happen,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly stop  any  rise  upon  the  Stock  Exchange ;  while  the 
outbreak' of  war,  though  it  would  not  now  bave  the  effect  upon 
prices  which  it  would  have  had  in  the  spring,  would  yet  cause 
a  further  fall.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  political  condition 
of  the  Continent  does  not  grow  worse  during  the  winter,  and 
that  Congress  applies  itself  at  once  to  remedy  the  financial  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  reasonable  inference  is  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  recovery  in  prices  from  the  recent  fall,  not 
only  in  the  American  railroad  market,  but  in  most  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Stock  Exchange.  That  the  prices  of  foreign  Govern- 
ment bonds  can  materially  rise  seems  improbable  ;  but,  if  American 
railroad  securities  recover,  there  will  probably  be  a  speculation  in 
home  railway  stocks  and  in  miscellaneous  securities,  leading  to  a 
general  advance. 


FRENCH  PLAYS. 

THE  wit  of  M.  Gondinet's  dialogue  atones  for  the  slightness  of 
the  story  in  Lc  Parisien.  The  piece  is  decidedly  clever,  and 
its  cleverness  is,  of  course,  fully  brought  out  by  M.  Coquelin.  The 
company  which  has  been  collected  to  support  him  has  also,  on  the 
whole,  considerable  merit,  though  there  is  not  much  brilliance 
about  it ;  and  the  result  was  a  very  favourable  reception  for  the 
comedy  with  whieh  what  is  likely  to  be  a  long  season  of  French 
plays  was  begun  at  the  Royalty  on  Monday.  The  plot  has  been 
related  in  detail  by  the  critics  of  the  morning  papers,  and  need 
not  be  reproduced.  It  is  odd  to  find  M.  Coquelin  the  hero  of  a 
love  story,  for  such  Brichanteau  really  is,  and  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  solve  the  query  as  to  whether  from  its  first  inception 
M.  Gondinet  designed  the  leading  part  for  the  admirable  comedian 
who  created  it  at  the  Come"die  last  year.  In  truth,  there  is 
little  of  real  "creation"  in  it.  Brichanteau  is  a  man  of  the 
world  with  no  pronounced  characteristics;  but  the  peculiar  neat- 
ness and  finish  of  M.  Coquelin's  style,  his  rich  and  ready  but 
always  unforced  humour,  the  point  he  gives,  so  simply  and 
easily — so  naturally,  as  it  seems — to  every  line  which  has  a  point 
to  be  extracted  or  into  which  one  can  be  inserted,  makes  all  that 
he  does  of  interest.  Brichanteau,  in  spite  of  his  wit,  is  not  the 
most  perceptive  of  men.  He  does  not  perceive  that  he  loves  his 
ward  Genevieve,  he  has  no  suspicion  that  she  loves  him,  and  he 
is  slow  to  understand  that  his  cousin,  Mine.  Pontaubert,  who 
persuades  him  to  visit  her  home  at  Montauban,  is  bent  upon 
marrying  him  to  her  daughter  LiSonide.  One  would  have  thought 
that  Brichanteau  would  have  been  more  acute;  but  whether  it  is 
the  special  business  of  a  dramatist  to  draw  consistent  personages 
opens  up  a  wide  field  of  inquiry.  In  perfect  dramatic  art  the  in- 
cidents of  a  play  serve  to  emphasize  and  develop  character,  as 
they  do — to  give  an  example — in  M.  Labiche's  singularly  skilful 
piece,  Le  Voynye  de  M.  Perrichon,  wherein  Perrichon's  vanity 
and  egotism  are  made  conspicuous  by  the  accidents  which  befall 
him.  M.  Gondinet  is  a  keen  satirist,  but  in  Un  Parisien  his 
satire  is  only  occasionally  found  in  the  dialogue.  The  comedy 
does  not  present  any  careful  study  of  disposition,  the  author's 
chief  desire  having  apparently  been  only  to  amuse  ;  and  a  very 
excellent  desire  it  is  when  successfully  achieved.  A  comedian, 
however— employing  the  term  in  its  limited  application — delights 
in  a  sentimental  speech,  aud  one  has  been  provided  for  Brichanteau 
in  the  scene  in  which  he  informs  Leonide  that  he  has  not  aspired 
to  the  honour  of  her  hand.  M.  Coquelin  was  greatly  applauded 
for  his  delivery  of  this,  and  he  spoke  with  considerable  earnest- 
ness, so  that  the  audience  followed  him  appreciatively  in  bis 
sudden  change  of  tone.  It  struck  us  nevertheless  that  there  was 
an  absence  of  sincerity  in  this  speech,  and  that  not  quite  the 
fullest  justice  was  done  to  the  episode  of  Brichanteau's  declara- 
tion to  Genevieve,  if  declaration  be  the  correct  word  to  use  in 
describing  what  is  rather  implied  than  set  forth.  There  is  great 
refinement  in  M.  Gondinet's  treatment  of  this;  but  here,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  places,  as  we  watch  M.  Coquelin,  the  idea  occurs 
to  us  how  perfectly  M.  Delaunay  would  have  realized  the  author's 
intention — if,  indeed,  M.  Delaunay  could  have  contrived  to 
look  as  much  as  thirty-five  years  old  on  the  stage.  Mine. 
Kerwich  exhibits  very  praiseworthy  reticence  in  the  character  of 
Leonide,  the  young  lady  who  loses  no  opportunity  of  displaying 
her  scholastic  acquirements ;  there  are  at  the  same  time  possibi- 
lities in  the  part  which  she  does  not  exploit.  Mme.  Haynard, 
the  Genevieve,  is  an  agreeable  inyfame,  and  that  is  a  rarity  at  a 
French  theatre.  M.  Jean  Coquelin,  who  appeared  as  the  valet 
Gontran,  bears  so  striking  a  personal  resemblance  to  the  famous 
bearer  of  the  name  that  we  may  assume  the  new  comer  to  be  the 
elder  actor's  son.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  he  inherits  a  share  of 
the  family  talent.  Of  the  other  players  there  is  nothing  in  parti- 
cular to  be  said.  They  understand  their  business,  and  have 
evidently  rehearsed  with  care  under  adroit  guidance,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected.  Vn  Parisien  will  have  no  attractions  for  the 
adapter,  and  so  far  there  is  no  announcement  of  any  repetition  ;  but 
the  book  is  published,  and  will  afford  entertainment  to  readers. 

As  to  L  Aine,  M.  Paul  Delair  is  what  may  be  termed  a  pro- 
mising dramatist,  for  this  is  only  his  second  piece.  The  first 
was  a  tragedy,  which  was  accepted  and  played  with  some  suc- 
cess at  the  Francois.  The  plot  of  M.  Delair's  new  drama, 
L'Ahu;  is  not  by  any  means  original.  L 'Aine  is  admirably 
written.  The  love  element,  however,  is  weak  ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Georges,  the  lover  of  Yveline,  lacks  charm.  In  many 
parts  this  play  is  not  well  constructed ;  but  the  main  narrative 
is  so  powerful  aud  so  well  contrived  that  it  excites  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  audience  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Of  its 
literary  merit  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  Nothing 
better  has  been  written  for  the  stage  in  a  long  time  than  the  scene 
with  the  cards,  in  which  Vivien  explains  to  Yveline  the  attractions 
of  gambling  by  making  her  stake  upon  a  single  card  the  desires 
of  her  heart.  Then  there  is  a  fine  speech,  in  which  Vivien  de- 
scribes the  struggles  of  his  past  life  aud  the  almost  despairing 
longing  of  his  heart  for  the  bright,  calm  future  which  the  good 
Yveline  has  painted  for  him,  but  which  at  times  seems  absolutely 
beyond  his  grasp.  The  subordinate  characters  of  Chavagnac  and 
Jeanne  are  original,  and  spare  us  the  introduction  of  those  tire- 
some personages  whom  most  of  our  dramatists  and  managers 
seem  to  consider  indispensable  in  the  successful  conduct  of  a  play. 
They  remove,  at  least  for  one  evening,  from  the  boards  those 
nuisances  the  comic  servants,  with  their  inane  love-making,  the 
!  garrulous  old  maid,  and  the  tiresome  bachelor  friend. 
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M.  Ooquelin's  Vivien  has  blemishes,  but  it  is  generally  so  true  to 
nature  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  overpraise  its  general  effect. 
All  thai  ho  does  is  produced  by  (ho  most  legitimate  moans,  and 
it  is  singular  to  notico  how  slight  is  what  wo  term  his  "  stage 
business."  There  is  no  unnecessary  posing1,  no  moving  about  of 
chairs,  picking  up  books,  or  breaking  ilower  tops,  or  nny  of  thoso 
trifles  which  over-oncuniber  the  representations  of  some  of  our 
best  actors.  In  point  of  fact,  his  gestures  are  exceedingly  few, 
tout  they  are  always  appropriate.  It  might  bo  objected  that  his 
"  make-up "  in  the  first  scene  is  too  common.  lie  has  just  per- 
formed a  long  journey  from  America  and  inherited  a  fortune  ; 
therefore,  it  is  not  natural  that,  although  he  is  a  vulgar,  swagger- 
ing cosmopolite,  he  should  attempt  to  take  possession  of  his 
property  in  the  costume  of  a  New  York  "Bowery"  loafer  or  a 
quasi  navvy.  Again,  his  frequent  outbursts  of  temper  wero 
almost  all  delivered  in  the  same  harsh  key,  and  were  not  always 
•well  led  up  to.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  moments  on 
Wednesday  evening  when  M.  Coquelin  fairly  rivalled  Salviui's 
realistic  intensity  in  La  Mort  Civile.  Few  who  witnessed  his 
performance  will  forget  the  look  of  dazed  amazement  with  which 
he  bowed  his  head  to  the  curse  of  the  outraged  Yveline,  or  the 
gradual  indication  of  the  rising  fumes  of  drink  to  his  already 
enfeebled  brain  in  the  drunkard  scene  of  the  second  act.  Equally 
fine  were  the  pathos  with  which  he  pleads  to  Yveline  for  mercy, 
and  the  final  struggle  in  which  he  determines  to  crush  for  ever 
his  love.  That  M.  Coquelin  was  rewarded  with  hearty  applause 
need  not  be  said,  and  at  the  close  of  the  play  he  was  called  before 
the  curtain  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Mme.  Malvau's  acting  on  the  part  of  Yveline  -was  excellent.  The 
indignation  and  passion  with  which  she  responded  to  the  insult  of 
the  bluudering  Vivien,  when  he  insinuates  that  she  has  been  his 
brother's  mistress,  had  the  true  ring  of  tragedy.  Nor  were  the 
pathos  and  gentle  patience  she  subsequently  manifested  in  her  suc- 
cessful endeavours  to  reclaim  the  wrongdoer  less  admirably  de- 
picted. M.  Numes  played  the  part  of  Chavagnac  with  skill,  but 
occasionally  he  exaggerated,  whereby  he  considerably  weakened 
many  of  his  best  effects.  The  young  lover,  Georges,  was  enacted  by 
M.  Remain,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  sympathetic — and,  indeed, 
for  this  the  part  is  more  to  blame  probably  than  himself — to 
arouse  any  particular  interest  in  his  fate,  and  regret  was  felt  that 
Yveline  accepted  him  in  preference  to  the  now  thoroughly  re- 
formed Vivien.  Jeanne,  the  discarded  wife  of  Chavagnac,  was 
very  well  played  by  Mme.  Patry,  and  a  curious  sketch  of  "  cha- 
racter acting  "  was  afforded  by  Mme.  France,  as  an  old-fashioned 
servant  whose  vivid  imagination  is  for  ever  creating  mysteries 
where  none  exist.  The  piece  is  open  to  many  objections.  The 
suddenness  of  the  conversion  of  Vivien  is  nothing  short  of 
miraculous,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  excellent  Yveline  is  of 
a  character  quite  unusual  in  this  world  ;  although  perhaps  in 
France,  where  there  is  so  much  enthusiasm  for  the  family  circle, 
it  may  not  be  so  exceptional  as  it  would  be  in  this  more  matter- 
of-fact  country.  Of  the  literary  merit  of  the  play  we  have 
already  spoken.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  it  would 
ever  be  successful  were  it  performed  by  less  able  artists  than 
M.  Coquelin  and  Mme.  Malvau.  Indeed,  the  situations  are  so  often 
driven  to  the  verge  of  the  thin  line  which  separates  the  probable 
from  the  improbable  that,  were  it  not  for  the  consummate  know- 
ledge of  stage  effect  manifested  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
principal  personages,  it  must  inevitably  have  failed.  We  will  cite 
one  instance  out  of  many.  In  the  second  act  M.  Coquelin  passes  in 
ten  minutes  from  delirium  tremens  to  perfect  sobriety,  and  yet, 
so  wonderful  was  his  acting,  that  very  few  persons  seemed  to  per- 
ceive its  absurdity.  To  M.  Coquelin  and  Mme.  Malvau  M.  Paul 
Delair  is  as  much  indebted  for  the  success  of  his  play  as  to  his 
own  talent  as  a  playwright.  It  seems,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  not 
M.  Coquelin  who  will  play  Vivien  Lefort  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris,  but  M.  Marais.  "  Nous  verrons  cela  !  "  say  the  admirers  of 
M.  Coquelin,  with  a  significant  shrug  of  their  shoulders. 


SIR  HENRY  GORDON. 

IF  in  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  who  died  on  Saturday  last,  the 
country  has  not  lost  one  of  its  foremost  men,  the  circles  in 
which  he  moved  will  be  the  poorer  by  one  who  had  proved 
himself  a  good  administrator,  a  good  adviser,  and  a  good  friend. 
Like  his  lamented  brother,  the  hero  of  Khartoum,  he  shunned 
publicity,  so  that  many  kindly  actions  of  his  life  can  never  be 
known.  Like  his  brother,  he  gave  no  heed  to  opinion,  and  was 
strong  in  following  out  what  he  considered  to  be  right.  The 
labours  of  Ms  life  will  occupy  no  special  place  in  the  history  of  his 
day  ;  but  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  if  a  census  of  conscientious 
work  were  taken,  the  record  of  Sir  Henry  Gordon's  career  would 
place  him  among  the  foremost  on  the  list  of  earnest  public 
servants.  His  strict  punctuality,  his  attention  to  detail,  were 
characteristic,  and  his  activity  of  mind  was  such  that  it  may  be 
said  to  have  amounted  to  a  greed  for  occupation.  When  acting 
as  Commissary-General  at  Woolwich  so  inderatigable  was  he  in 
the  duties  of  his  office  that,  trusting  them  to  no  other,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  himself  done  the  work  of  his  subordinates;  and  this 
made  itself  prominently  felt  when,  on  his  retirement,  it  was  found 
that,  though  everything  had  proceeded  in  perfect  order  up  to  that 
time,  no  one  was  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  routine  to  carry 


it  on  without  his  help.  In  accordance  with  rule,  ho  rolirod  at 
the  usual  age,  but  not  to  bo  idle.  Indeed,  what  with  his  self- 
imposed  duties  on  the  lieneh,  at  the  workhouse,  and  in  other 
charitable  institutions,  and  his  vigilant  attention  to  all  public 
questions  relating  to  these,  ho  might  have  had  tho  consolation  to 
feel  that,  in  tho  remaining  years  of  his  life,  ho  re-earned  his 
pension.  His  administrative  talents  early  attracted  tho  attention 
of  his  superiors,  which  led  to  his  being  employed  on  many  and 
diverse  occasions,  in  tho  West  Indies  and  China  as  a  Staff  officer, 
and,  on  his  retirement  from  military  duties,  as  an  Assistant  I'oor- 
Law  Commissioner  and  an  Inspector  during  the  Famine  in 
Ireland.  While  at  Hong  Kong  he  married  the  widow  of  Captain 
Grauet,  one  of  the  daughters  of  General  Staveley,  the  then 
Governor.  On  his  father-in-law  being  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Madras,  he  was  nominated  his  private  secretary,  but 
was  shortly  transferred  by  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. In  this  branch  of  the  public  service  he  found  a  congenial 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  energies,  and  these  were  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  Crimea  in  rectifying  the  errors  and  short- 
comings of  the  Government  during  the  war.  The  title  under 
which  he  held  his  appointment  in  the  Arsenal  was  often  changed 
throughout  his  term  of  service,  though  the  duties  remained  the 
same.  It  was  at  first  that  of  Storekeeper,  then  Controller,  and 
finally  Commissary-General.  No  stores  could  be  furnished  with- 
out his  order,  and  it  used  to  be  said  that  everything  in  the  Arsenal 
was  under  his  charge,  from  a  pair  of  boots  to  the  Woolwich 
Infant.  The  precision  which  he  himself  observed  in  carrying  out 
his  various  duties  he  expected  of  others,  and  as  the  hour  struck  at 
which  every  clerk  should  have  arrived  he  would  stand  at  the  gate, 
watch  in  hand,  as  an  effectual  reprimand  to  those  who  came  in 
after  time.  But,  though  a  disciplinarian,  whether  in  public  or 
in  private,  his  severity  was  tempered  by  a  certain  kindliness  and 
covert  humour.  His  servants,  his  family,  and  his  friends  all  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  watch  in  hand,  and  he  had  recourse  to  this 
sometimes  as  a  mere  surprise — as  an  instance,  when  one  day  at  the 
Exhibition  the  band  was  a  few  minutes  after  time,  he  showed  the 
bandmaster  his  watch,  in  reply  to  a  salutation,  saying,  "  Yes  ;  but 
you  have  kept  me  waiting  five  minutes." 

In  the  severe  trial  of  his  last  years — the  death  of  his  brothel 
Charles — a  peculiarity  of  his  character,  that  of  never  manifesting 
feeling,  however  deeply  distressed,  underwent  no  change.  He  wa3 
sympathetic  towards  others  in  the  highest  degree,  yet  even  then, 
his  kindly  action  assumed  a  business-like  air.  The  sympathy  of 
others  towards  himself  he  persistently  repelled.  His  brother's  loss 
was  a  profound  and  permanent  sorrow,  and  probably  assisted  in 
shortening  his  days ;  but  he  allowed  none  to  be  its  witness,  as 
if  there  was  no  time  to  spare  for  the  indidgence  of  grief.  So 
rapidly  did  his  mind  run  on  business  that,  on  hearing  of  the 
illness  of  a  relative  whose  executor  he  was,  his  imagination  kept 
him  awake  half  the  night,  turning  over  the  details  of  how  best 
to  dispose  of  the  house  and  all  other  particulars,  that  he  might 
be  ready  to  meet  the  worst. 

During  the  eventful  year  at  Khartoum  Sir  Henry  Gordon  was 
a  centre  of  attraction  ;  his  house  was  beset  by  newspaper  reporters 
and  public  men  of  every  grade,  and  became  a  kind  of  inquiry 
office.  He  was  the  recipient  by  every  post  of  letters  which  in- 
volved an  endless  correspondence ;  some  from  admiring  friends, 
many  from  strangers,  and  not  a  few  from  fanatics  of  every  kind. 
To  all  he  attended  without  slackening  in  any  degree  in  his  public 
and  private  duties,  which  were  onerous  and  incessant.  Of  course 
he  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  Government ;  but, 
though  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  them,  his  suggestions  were 
not  adopted  ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  irritation  to  him  to  find  that, 
in  cases  where  he  had  supplied  them  with  information  not  other- 
wise at  their  command,  certain  Ministers  unscrupulously  garbled 
the  facts  to  serve  their  own  ends.  When  at  last  the  relief 
expedition  was  decided  on,  he  strongly  urged  upon  the  autho- 
rities the  adoption  of  the  Abyssinian  route,  as  affording  water- 
supply  and  vegetation  with  the  additional  advantage  of  relieving 
Kassala  and  Sennaar  on  the  way  to  Khartoum.  When  the  end 
came,  overwhelmed  as  he  was,  and  suffering  through  the  errors  of 
the  Government,  he  showed  no  feelings  of  resentment,  and  in  reply 
to  those  who  could  not  withhold  their  anger,  he  would  only  say, 
"They  were  mistaken,  but  meant  no  harm.'' 

When  after  much  trouble  and  annoyance  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  brother's  Khartoum  Journals  from  the  authorities, 
he  transcribed  most  of  them  with  his  own  hand  for  the  press,  un- 
willing to  entrust  the  painful  task  to  strangers.  While  so  engaged 
he  would  laugh  at  the  humorous  touches  and  linger  with  pride 
over  those  passages  which  scorned  the  Government's  recom- 
mendations that  a  Gordon  should  desert  his  trust.  While  the 
book  was  passing  through  the  press  he  extirpated  many  remarks 
to  spare  Ministers  the  sting  of  his  brother's  just  indignation  for 
having  broken  their  pledge  in  deserting  the  garrisons,  and  it  was 
only  under  pressure  that  he  at  length  allowed  certain  strictures, 
which  were  essential,  to  stand.  The  proceeds  of  the  work,  which 
were  large,  he  devoted  to  the  placing  of  a  recumbent  statue  to  his 
brother's  memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  His  own  book  on 
General  Gordon  was  not  intended  as  a  literary  feat,  but  it  has  a 
value  as  containing  some  reminiscences  not  recorded  elsewhere. 
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'"ITTE  period  covered  by  the  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Justin  "Winsor's 
-L  History  of  North  America  extends  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  from  the  invasion  of  English  territory  by 
Frontenac  and  his  Indian  allies,  already  related  in  a  previous 
volume,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  long  struggle 
between  the  French  and  English  for  ascendency  in  America,  to 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  French  power  in  the  New  World. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  deal  collectively  with  the  affairs  of 
the  different  colonies  during  this  period,  and  the  arrangement  the 
editor  has  adopted  is  convenient  and  rational.  He  begins  with  a 
short  account  of  the  French  colonies  of  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
proceeds  with  the  history  of  the  various  English  colonies,  taking 
New  England,  the  "  Middle  Colonies,"  including  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  lastly  Georgia,  as  the  subjects  of  separate  chapters,  then  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  the  chief  incidents  of  the  war  with  France  as 
far  as  it  affected  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  ends  the 
volume  with  the  conflict  for  the  "  two  great  valleys  of  North 
America — that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  lakes,  and  that  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  its  affluents."  In  the  chapter  on  Canada 
and  Louisiana  Mr.  Davis  tells  the  story  of  the  exploration  of  the 
Mississippi  by  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville,  who  carried  on  the  work  of 
La  Salle,  and  may  be  reckoned  as  the  founder  of  Louisiana.  On 
his  first  expedition  Iberville  pushed  some  hundred  leagues  up  the 
river :  for,  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  its  identity,  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain  some  proof  of  it  that  would  convince  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  And  he  at  last  obtained  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
success  of  his  adventure  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  written  to  La 
Salle  by  his  faithful  follower  Tonty,  and  left  by  him  with  an 
Indian  "chief  in  the  hope  that  his  old  leader  would  some  day  find 
his  way  up  the  river.  This  letter  contained  Tonty 's  narrative  of 
his  journey  down  the  Mississippi,  and  his  fruitless  search  for  La 
Salle.  The  colony  Iberville  planted  made  little  progress  until  it  was 
handed  over  to  Laws  Company  of  the  West.  The  Company,  how- 
ever, exerted  itself  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  though 
it  kept  the  colonists  in  bondage,  and  imported  most  undesirable 
settlers,  "  the  scum  of  Europe."  Although  the  failure  of  Law's  pro- 
jects, which  are  carefully  described  by  Mr.  Davis,  had  disastrous 
consequences  in  France,  it  had  little  effect  on  the  colony.  Still 
troubles  arose,  owing  partly  to  the  character  of  the  immigrants 
the  Company  had  sent  over,  and  the  charter  was  surrendered  to 
the  Crown.  The  colony  gradually  decayed,  and  Mr.  Davis  makes 
a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  Acadia,  where  French 
colonists  prospered  and  multiplied  under  British  rule,  of  Louisiana, 
where  the  hotbed  system  of  French  colonization  ended  in  complete 
failure,  and  of  Canada,  where  it  retarded  a  prosperity  that  might 
otherwise  have  equalled  that  enjoyed  by  the  Acadians.  An  essay 
by  the  Editor  on  the  Cartography  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  forms 
a"  continuation  of  his  work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  fourth 
volume.  Mr.  Winsor  has  also  undertaken  the  chapter  on  New 
England.  The  change  brought  about  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
grant  of  the  new  charter  is  forcibly  indicated  ;  the  electoral 
qualification  no  longer  depended  on  church-membership,  the  strict 
union  between  religion  and  politics  was  dissolved,  and  there  was 
less  general  agreement  between  those  who  engaged  in  public 
affaire.  Under  the  administration  of  royal  governors  the  old 
theocratic  party  lost  power,  commercial  interests  engrossed  a 
larger  share  of  attention,  and  the  champions  of  the  old  order 
found  themselves  opposed  by  "  many  of  the  later  comers,  gene- 
rally rich,"  who  were  advocates  of  prerogative.  It  was  time  that 
the  colony  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  narrow  groove  in  which 
it  had  run  60  long,  and  the  "  baleful  influence  "  of  the  Mathers 
•was  attacked  with  vigour  and  success.  Mr.  Winsor  makes  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  characters  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather. 
While  pointing  out  that  Increase,  in  spite  of  his  vanity,  was  a 
"stron"  and  politic  man"  to  whom  New  England  owed  a  con- 
siderable debt  of  gratitude,  he  has  little  good  to  say  of  Cotton, 
and  descants  vigorously  on  the  evils  of  "  Matherism."  Although 
the  power  of  the  provincial  Parliament  was  diminished  in  other 
directions,  it  still  kept  the  control  of  the  purse,  and  squabbles 
about  the  governor's  pay  were  of  constant  recurrence.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  governor  succeeded  through  the  interference 
of  the  mother-country  in  defeating  an  attempt  to  stop  the  salaries 
of  the  royal  officers,  the  House  requested  him  to  appoint  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  in  consequence  of  the  manifestation  of  "  divine 
displeasure."  The  governor,  who  naturally  took  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  the  situation,  refused  the  request. 

Both  Mr.  Winsor  and  Mr.  Fernow,  who  writes  on  the  "  Middle 
Colonies,"  give  several  notices  of  the  grievous  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Home  Government  on  commerce  and  industry.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Navigation  Acts  were 
constantly  set  at  naught,  and  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  were 
frequented  by  a  large  number  of  adventurers  who  often  combined 
the  characters  of  smuggler,  privateer,  and  pirate.  Ships  were 
manned  and  fitted  out  in  American  ports  for  piracy  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  returned  to  them  when  their  captains  desired  to  disposo 
of  the  booty  they  had  gained.     Lord  Bellomont,  governor  of 
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Massachusetts  and  New  York,  took  active  measures  against  these 
rovers,  and  sent  the  celebrated  Captain  Kidd  over  to  England  for 
trial.  We  have  not  found  any  notice  of  Kidd's  employment  by 
Bellomont,  Somers,  and  others  to  capture  pirates  and  enrich  his 
owners  with  their  booty.  It  is,  we  think,  going  rather  far  to 
say,  as  Mr.  Fernow  does,  that  "it  seems  questionable  if  he  had 
ever  been  guilty  of  piracy."  While  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
popular  version  of  his  iniquities  is  grossly  exaggerated,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  committed  acts  of  piracy.  His  career 
as  a  pirate  was  short  and  by  no  means  remarkably  audacious,  and 
he  probably  owes  his  place  in  legend  rather  to  his  connexion  with 
some  of  the  great  Whig  lords  than  to  anything  he  did  himself. 
The  interference  with  manufactures  must  have  been  a  constant 
source  of  irritation.  "  Not  a  hatter,"  Mr.  Winsor  writes,  "  might 
make  as  many  hats  as  he  would,  because  he  injured  by  so  much 
the  trade  of  the  English  hatter"  ;  and  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  ironworks  in  New  York  province  Parliament  imme- 
diately did  what  it  could  to  thwart  its  success.  A  good  summary 
of  the  condition  of  manufactures  in  the  "  Middle  Colonies  "  during 
this  period  is  given  by  Mr.  Fernow.  In  New  York  the  rebellion 
of  Leisler,  who  believed,  we  are  told,  in  what  is  called  here  "  the 
Aryan  principle  of  '  no  taxation  without  representation '  " — it 
was  some  time,  surely,  before  any  Aryans  adopted  it — seems  to 
have  hastened  the  establishment  of  a  legislative  Assembly,  and 
for  the  next  forty  years  a  series  of  disputes  was  carried  on 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  governors  as  to  the  right  to 
levy  and  appropriate  supplies  and  to  establish  new  courts.  The 
question  as  to  the  courts  was  decided  by  the  defeat  of  the 
executive  in  the  Zenger  libel  case,  which  fully  deserves  the  space 
allotted  to  it  here.  Professor  Rivers  traces  the  somewhat  obscure 
history  of  the  early  years  of  the  Carolinas  with  much  care.  The 
elaborate  Constitution  drawn  up  by  Locke  never  had  any  results 
save  that  the  efforts  made  to  carry  it  out  appear  to  have  irritated 
the  colonists,  and  the  failure  of  them  to  have  disgusted  the  pro- 
prietors, who  neglected  the  colony  and  sent  out  bad  governors. 
The  colonization  of  Georgia  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
pleasantest  chapters  in  the  volume,  though  Dr.  C.  Jones  does  not 
improve  his  narrative  by  the  lofty  strain  in  which  he  writes. 
There  is  nothing,  for  example,  in  the  simple  fact  that  Oglethorpe 
did  not  remain  long  at  Corpus  College,  Oxford,  to  provoke  such  a 
flourish  as  "  he  soon  quitted  the  benches  of  that  venerable  in- 
stitution of  learning."  Still  he  tells  his  story  with  more  spirit 
than  some  of  his  fellow-contributors,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  story 
well  worth  reading.  Oglethorpe's  military  genius  was  remarkably 
displayed  in  the  fortification  of  St.  Simon's  Island,  and  the  repulse 
of  the  Spaniards  from  Frederica,  which  Dr.  Jones  calls  "  the 
Thermopylae  of  the  Anglo-American  southern  colonies,"  was  certainly 
a  splendid  achievement.  Self-denying  and  diligent  as  the  Trustees 
of  the  colony  were,  their  efforts  were  not  always  wisely  directed. 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  rum  hindered  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  their  rule  against  negro  slavery  and  their  attempts 
to  base  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  on  the  cultivation  of  vines, 
olives,  hemp,  and  flax,  show  that  they  "  seriously  misinterpreted 
the  capabilities  of  the  climate  and  soil."  While  Mr.  C.  Smith  in 
his  short  chapter  on  the  "Struggle  in  Acadia"  points  out  that 
the  Acadians  "  even  in  times  of  peace  were  a  source  of  perpetual 
danger  to  the  English  colonists,"  he  declares  that  "  no  one  now 
will  attempt  to  justify  "  their  removal.  The  subject  is  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  course  of  an  exhaustive  essay  on  the  "  Autho- 
rities on  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  of  New  England  and 
Acadia  "by  the  Editor,  who  justly  remarks  that  the  question  is 
simply  one  of  necessity  in  war,  and  evidently  considers  that  the 
measure  was  justified  by  necessity.  He  &\so  collects  from  various 
sources  some  interesting  notices  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  exiles.  In 
describing  the  struggle  for  the  "  Great  Valleys  of  North  America  " 
Mr.  Whibor  is  on  ground  that  Mr.  Parktnan  has  already  made  his 
own.  His  narrative,  though  devoid  of  any  grace  of  style,  is  ex- 
cellently arranged.  After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  events  that  pre- 
ceded the  final  contest,  he  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  defeats  and 
profitless  successes  of  the  English  that  by  the  winter  of  1757-58 
threatened  to  end  in  the  establishment  of  French  ascendency  in 
North  America.  At  last  the  war  took  a  different  turn;  for,  as 
Mr.  Winsor  says  in  words  that  we  shall  not  easily  forget,  "  In 
England's  darkest  hour  William  Pitt  had  come  to  power,  thrown 
up  by  circumstances."  The  story  of  the  later  events  of  the  war, 
and,  above  all,  of  Wolfe's  memorable  victory,  can  never  lose  its 
interest.  The  present  volume  is  profusely  furnished  with  well- 
chosen  and  admirably-executed  maps,  plans  of  forts,  portraits,  and 
other  illustrations. 


A  BOOK  FOE  BOYS." 

THE  second  title  of  Mr.  Eden's  story  is  as  follows: — "  being  a 
narrative  of  a  midshipman's  adventures  and  escapes  in 
eighteen  hundred  and — war  time."  Although  this  is  the  whole 
"  argument  "  of  the  book,  it  contains  much  more ;  and  the  scenery, 
besides  that  afforded  by  ocean  waves  and  West  Indian  reefs,  lies 
in  the  two  neighbouring  countries  of  the  Old  World,  Sussex  and 
Russia.  Besides  smugglers  of  Shoreham,  we  have  exiles  of 
Siberia,  a  bear,  a  doctor  possessed  of  fabulous  wealth,  and  an 
awful  ruffian  called  Joe.  These  characters  take  us  through  the 
first  half  of  the  volume,  and  tho  midshipman's  real  adventures  in 
"eighteen  hundred  and  war  time"  do  not  begin  until  he  and 
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the  boar  and  the  Russian  oxilo  are  blown  out  to  sea  in  an  opon 
boat.  The  ohief  interest  of  the  story  is  now  transferred  to  tho 
deck  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Viyilunt,  and  Mr.  Eden's  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  seafaring  life,  and  with  all  tho  mystery  of  sailing — 
a  mystery  now  fast  perishing,  we  fear — comes  in  so  well  as  to  give 
some  of  the  most  surprising  of  tho  adventures  he  describes  an  air 
of  absolute  reality.  The  main  incident,  the  cutting  out  of  the 
Antigone,  whose  crew  had  mutinied  and  run  away  with  her,  is 
founded  on  an  actual  occurrence;  and  as  to  tho  bear,  Mr.  Eden 
assures  us  that  on  board  II.M.S.  Swift,  which  took  Smith  O'Brien 
as  a  convict  to  Australia,  there  was  a  tamo  boar  which  used  to^ 
wrestle  with  the  sailors,  and  was  treated  by  the  crew  as  one  of 
themselves.  There  is  an  account  in  this  part  of  the  book  of  a  kind 
of  sailing  match  betweon  a  French  man-of-war  and  tho  Vigilant, 
which  will  interest  some  readers  moro  than  the  fighting  and 
boarding  and  other  wild  incidents  with  which  Queer  Chums 
abounds. 

The  Vigilant,  we  are  told,  was  rigged  at  the  special  desire  of  her 
captain,  on  peculiar  principles.  She  had  begun  life  in  the  French 
service  as  the  twenty-four-gun  corvette  Verite,  "  but  mounted, 
when  captured  by  the  Undaunted  frigate  in  1796,  thirty-two 
guns."  She  was  altered  and  attached  to  the  British  fleet  under 
the  name  of  the  Vigilant,  a  twenty-eight-gun  frigate,  armed  with 
twenty-four  thirty-two-pounder  carronades  on  her  main  deck,  and 
eight  eighteen-pounder  carronades,  with  four  long  sixes  on  her 
quarterdeck  and  forecastle.  How  strange  all  these  details  sound 
compared  with  modern  accounts  of  ironclads  carrying  guns,  the 
weight  of  which  is  expressed,  not  in  pounds,  but  in  tons  !  What 
would  Captain  Douglas  of  the  Vigilant  corvette  have  thought  of 
an  armoured  turret  with  an  eighty-ton  gun  ?  But  to  return  to  his 
rig  and  the  use  he  made  of  it.  Mr.  Eden  tells  us  that,  although 
only  rated  as  a  twenty-eight-gun  frigate,  she  had  been  fitted  at  her 
captain's  request  "  with  the  lofty  mainmast  of  a  thirty-six-gun 
ship,  while  the  fore  and  rnizen  masts  were  of  the  dimensions 
usually  supplied  to  vessels  of  her  size  and  tonnage — she  was  579 
tons.''  She  was  running  westward  for  Barbadoes  when  the  enemy 
was  reported  to  be  in  sight.  The  crew  numbered,  all  told,  exactly 
200,  or,  with  the  bear,  201.  A  French  line-of-battle-ship,  a  two- 
decker,  chased  the  Vigilant,  "  and  slowly  gained  ground,  despite 
every  dodge  that  we  adopted  to  increase  the  frigate's  speed." 
What  English  boy  lives  whose  very  heart  will  not  thrill  as  he  reads 
these  words?  The  Frenchman  "slowly  gained  ground."  We 
must  leave  the  denouement  to  Mr.  Eden,  and  only  continue 
the  passage  to  call  attention  to  the  knowledge  of  seamanship 
and  navigation  displayed  by  the  author  in  his  account  of  the 
manoeuvres  which  follow.  "There  was  a  deadly  silence  until 
the  orders  issued — sharp,  short,  and  incisive — from  the  Captain's 
lips ;  the  lower  studding-sail  rose  like  a  balloon  under  the  trip- 
ping-line ;  the  upper  kites  came  beautifully  to  the  deck  and 
tops,  the  master  spilling  them  with  the  helm ;  the  yards  were 
braced  sharp  up;  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  the  frigate 
was  close  to  the  wind,  with  an  extra  half  fathom  to  each 
tack,  and  every  bowline  hauled  taut  as  a  harpstring."  How 
soon  all  this  will  be  Greek,  or  hieroglyphics,  to  the  modern 
"  tea-kettle  sailor,"  we  cannot  say ;  but  the  training  brigs  at 
Plymouth  still  run  out  to  sea  and  go  through  all  kinds  of  exercises 
as  if  steam  had  never  been  invented.  It  is  hardly  remembered 
by  us  of  the  present  generation  that  Nelson's  victories  were  won 
as  much  by  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  handling  sailing  ships  as 
by  pluck  and  fighting. 

We  may  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Eden's  delightful  book  to 
parents  who  are  not  afraid  of  their  boys  being  bitten  with  a  love 
of  the  sea.  There  is  a  healthy,  nianty  tone  about  it,  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  sickly  sentiment  which  characterizes  so  many 
books  now  written  and  published  for  young  people.  We  can  only 
wish  Mr.  Eden  had  developed  at  greater  length  some  of  the  later 
incidents,  and  the  recapture  of  the  Antigone  particularly.  But 
we  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  fault-finding;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  but 
seldom  that  the  reader  of  boys'  books  wishes  one  of  them  a  page 
longer  than  it  is. 


THE  NATION  IN  ARMS.* 

IN  the  present  day,  among  the  elements  of  martial  efficiency 
in  a  nation  must  be  reckoned  the  diffusion  of  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  war,  and  of  the  moral 
and  material  conditions  of  success.  Colonel  von  der  Goltz's 
Nation  in  Arms  is  evidently  meant  to  be  a  contribution  to  that 
purpose  much  more  than  a  purely  technical  treatise.  Although 
specially  intended,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen — 
indeed,  the  picture  of  almost  ideal  perfection  in  utilising  the 
whole  of  a  nation's  energy  for  war  purposes  could  only  be  realized 
by  the  modern  German  host — its  interest  is  of  too  catholic  a 
nature,  not  only  to  the  military  student,  but  to  the  reader  at  large, 
to  remain  confined  to  one  country.  It  needs  no  pessimistic 
tendency  to  realize  that  the  present  condition  of  Europe  keeps  her 
on  the  brink  of  war,  and  Colonel  von  der  Goltz's  book  is  one  for 
the  times.  It  has  naturally  been  taken  up  and  translated  in 
almost  every  country  where  universal  service  has  made  army  and 
"  nation  in  arms  "  synonymous  terms.    Even  among  ourselves, 


*  The  Nation  in  Arms.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
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who  are  still  ablo — happily  for  tho  taxpayer — to  koop  aloof  from 
wholesale  armaments,  the  work  has  attracted  repeated  attention. 
Its  translation  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  one  of  our  leading 
military  magazines,  and  passages  have  been  often  quoted  as  typical 
essays  on  that  momentous  subject,  tho  lighting  of  tho  immediate 
future.  We  are  glad  to  see  tho  book — to  the  translation  of  which 
Mr.  Ashworth  has  done  tho  justice  it  deserved — published  at  last 
in  a  compact  form. 

Baron  von  der  Goltz  treats  all  subjects,  from  general  policy  and 
strategy  to  tho  minor  tactics  and  the  psychology  of  the  soldier, 
with  that  philosophical  impartiality  in  tho  discrimination  of 
motives  which  comes  of  profound  historical  studios  and  wide  know- 
ledge of  men.  His  soberness  of  tone  does  not  absolutely  preclude 
considerations  of  more  sentimental  questions,  but  his  patriotism  is 
of  that  earnest  unobtrusive  kind  which  must  find  sympathy  in 
any  language.  Never  does  a  word  escape  him  when  illustrating 
the  laws  of  military  scienco,  showing  light  disparagement  of 
Germany's  unsuccessful  adversaries,  nor  an  insincere  plea  in  miti- 
gation of  a  Prussian  defeat ;  Kolin  and  Bosbach,  Jena,  Kcenig- 
griitz,  and  Sedan  are  impartially  quoted  when  examples  are 
required  of  the  inevitable  results  of  given  military  conditions. 

The  book  opens  with  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  modern 
armies,  a  plea  for  their  necessity,  and  explains  the  dependence  of 
military  operations  and  systems  on  the  general  civilization  of  the 
countries  engaged.  The  essential  changes  which  have  come  over 
modern  strategy  and  tactics  are  less  due  to  improvement  of 
weapons  than  to  other  radical  changes  in  the  social  conditions  of 
the  people,  which  have  made  universal  service  possible,  and  to 
the  modern  financial  systems,  which  allow  the  easy  raising  of 
loans,  and  thus  place  the  whole  credit  of  the  State  at  the 
army's  disposal.  The  chief  result  of  these  changes,  first  begun  by 
Napoleon,  was  to  replace,  by  the  mobility  of  modern  hosts  and  the 
"  shortness,  sharpness,  and  decisiveness  of  modern  warfare,  the 
frightful  circumstantiality  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  con- 
ceived the  nature  of  war  to  lie  less  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
enemy's  forces  than  in  the  clever  execution  of  certain  symmetrical 
manoeuvres  with  compact  bodies. 

Colonel  von  der  Goltz  generally  proceeds  by  broad  statements 
when  they  appear  to  him  logically  uncontrovertible,  but  goes 
into  minute  details  and  justification  by  examples  whenever  such 
analysis  is  needed  to  reveal  their  true  import.  On  a  subject 
of  such  moment,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  moral  ascendency 
of  the  officer  class,  representing  as  it  does  the  soul  of  that  ever- 
changing  body  a  short-service  army,  the  author  even  finds  it 
useful  to  mix  ethical  considerations  with  his  usually  rather 
dry  and  matter-of-fact  reasoning.  With  a  wealth  of  argument 
he  expounds  how,  in  modern  armies,  where  under-officers  and 
soldiers  are  ever  changing,  the  officers  alone  remaining  as  a 
nucleus,  the  whole  nation  in  arms  is  dependent  on  their  influence, 
and  receives  the  benefit  of  all  their  experience  of  previous  wars 
and  all  the  results  arrived  at  by  their  constant  study.  In  the 
army  is  repeated  what  is  universally  observed  in  political  life — so 
long  as  the  educated  leading  classes  maintain  their  position  the 
nation  remains  serviceable  and  strong.  The  corps  of  officers  must, 
therefore,  be  chosen  from  the  best  classes  of  the  people,  those  who 
exercise,  even  in  ordinary  times,  a  natural  authority  over  the 
masses ;  in  fact,  from  the  social  aristocracy  as  well  as  from  the 
aristocracy  of  education. 

It  is  required  of  an  officer  that  he  should  forego  all  prospect  of 
a  life  of  ease  and  comfort,  all  hopes  of  ever  making  a  fortune  or  of 
achieving  distinction  otherwise  than  through  arduous  hierarchical 
progress ;  that  he  should  cease  to  consider  his  life  his  own,  but 
devote  it  unreservedly  to  the  use  of  the  country.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  but  just,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  recognized  as  a 
member  of  a  superior  class,  irrespectively  of  his  own  social  posi- 
tion. The  special  honour  and  privileges  conceded  to  the  officer's 
rank  becomes,  however,  profitably  invested  capital,  "  even  the  pre- 
judices which  the  lieutenant  sometimes  entertains  in  his  youthful 
years,  owing  to  more  honour  being  paid  to  him  than  to  civilians 
of  his  own  age,  bring  in  good  interest  on  the  battle-fields,  to  the 
profit  of  the  Fatherland."  The  same  applies  in  a  minor  degree  to 
the  "  reserve "  officer,  who  now  has  become  such  an  important 
factor  in  the  nation's  strength ;  for  every  man,  says  the  writer, 
belonging  to  good  society  is  expected  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
coming  up  to  replace  the  fallen  officers  of  the  first  line,  and  thus 
in  peace  time  the  reserve  officer  is  a  connecting  link  between  the 
nation  at  large  and  the  army,  whose  interest  he  can  uphold  with 
the  authority  of  knowledge. 

Some  theories  on  the  subject  of  generalship  are  worthy  of 
notice,  as  showing  the  absolute  confidence  in  that  harmonious 
organization  of  tho  German  nation  in  arms  wherein  lies  its  most 
striking  superiority  over  the  enemy  it  expects  to  meet  again 
sooner  or  later.  The  author  holds  that  nowadays  the  excellence 
of  troops  stands  in  more  intimate  relation  to  the  excellence  of 
their  generals  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Special  qualifications 
are  always  indispensable,  of  course,  to  enable  a  man  to  ascend 
the  ladder  of  hierarchy  up  to  the  point  where  the  talents  of  a  bom 
strategist  are  free  to  prove  themselves,  but  it  is  only  where  a 
healthy  state  of  things  prevails  in  an  army  that  the  best  men  are 
invariably  found  at  the  head  of  it ;  the  way  of  the  latter  is  barred 
as  soon  as  favouritism,  clique,  and  partisanship  enter  in. 

In  this  spirit  are  successively  discussed  the  subjects  of  com- 
mand and  the  perfect  mechanism  placed  in  modern  days  at  the 
disposal  of  the  central  authority  and  its  subdivisions,  of  the  con- 
ditions of  success  in  war,  of  mobilization  and  first  concentration 
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for  the  protection  of  threatened  provinces,  of  the  harmonious 
concert  of  all  the  working  forces  of  the  nation  to  secure  the  first 
dealing  of  offensive  blows  and  the  immunity  of  the  national  terri- 
torv.  Then  follow  dissertations  on  the  critical  periods  of  evolu- 
tions and  battles,  and  the  great  question  of  mobility  over  restricted 
areas,  on  the  material  and  psychological  advantages  of  offensive 
over  defensive  strategy.  Defence  is  the  easier  work,  but  attack  is 
productive  of  more  energy;  it  has  the  initiative,  and  thus  directs 
the  main  course  of  events.  Moreover,  the  defender  can  only  think 
himself  victorious  if  successful  at  all  points — a  case  which  occurs 
rarely — but  the  attack  is  victorious  if  successful  at  any  one  part 
of  the  line.  "  Happy,''  says  Von  der  Goltz,  "  the  belligerent 
whom  fate  destines  to  play  the  part  of  assailant ! Together  with 
the  subject  of  mobility  is  naturally  discussed  the  question  of 
fortresses,  their  true  importance  to  the  army  strong  enough  morally 
to  look  upon  them  merely  as  points  of  strategic  value  per- 
manently secured,  and  their  baneful  influence  on  the  force  that 
looks  to  them  for  protection  or  even  support.  The  tendency  to 
underrate  the  value  of  fortification,  even  of  field  entrenchment, 
■which  is  noticeable  throughout  the  book,  is  evidently  fostered  by 
the  leading  principle  of  the  ultra-modern  school,  that  independence 
and  mobility  are  the  great  desiderata  to  be  attained.  "  For- 
tresses protect  the  troops,  but  at  the  same  time  anchor  tbem  in 
uselessness,  and  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  lead  them  out  of  them  after 
a  reverse.  Great  armies  which  shut  themselves  up  in  fortresses 
after  a  lost  battle  are,  as  history  has  shown  from  Alesia  to  Metz, 
invariably  lost."  The  concluding  chapters,  dealing  with  com- 
missariat supplies  in  protracted  campaigns  and  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  of  war,  are  of  the  highest  contemporary  interest, 
as  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  constant  tacit  reference  to 
La  prochaine  guerre,  and  to  see  how  little  real  concern  the  artificial 
frontier  which  the  French  have  erected  seems  to  cause  German 
strategists. 

The  German  "  nation  in  arms  "  is,  indeed,  a  powerful  institution, 
and  one  of  which  the  author  can  justly  be  proud.  The  key  to  its 
strength  may  be  found  in  that  stern  determination  to  remain 
ahead  so  well  expressed  in  Colonel  von  der  Goltz's  concluding 
remarks : — "  It  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
children  growing  around  us  that  the  time  of  rest  has  not  come,  and 
will  never  come  ;  continuous  labour  to  perfect  our  national  ollensive 
and  defensive  military  system  must  ever  be  our  highest  political 
wisdom.  Iland-in-hand  with  it  must  go  the  increase  of  our  moral 
forces,  for  never  are  moral  forces  at  rest ;  they  fall  as  soon  a3  they 
no  longer  strive  to  increase." 


THE  HEALTH  OF  NATIONS.* 

NOT  many  men,  however  successful  in  obtaining  public  recog- 
nition of  the  soundness  of  their  views,  have  the  good  fortune, 
like  Mr.  Chadwick,  to  live  to  see  those  views  carried  into  practice, 
and  to  be  witness  of  their  full  fruition.  When  Mr.  Chadwick 
first  began  his  investigations  the  difficulties  in  the  way  were  in- 
finitely greater  than  those  which  confront  the  philanthropic 
evangelist  of  the  present  day,  serious  though  the  latter  undoubtedly 
are.  "The  spirit  of  dense,  bigoted  complacency  with  things  as 
they  are,  however  repugnant  to  reason,  which  yet  lingers  in  rural 
boards  of  guardians,  coroner's  courts,  and  the  like,  was  then  a 
very  potent  characteristic  of  assemblies  much  more  august ;  and 
reformers,  even  when  thoroughly  honest  and  sincere,  were  fre- 
quently but  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  from  sheer  ignorance  of 
their  subject.  It  required  then  a  man  of  no  common  parts 
to  face  the  many  hostile  forces  arrayed  against  him — vested 
interests,  penny-wise  parsimony,  oflicial  flippancy,  and  hydra- 
headed  ignorance — and  not  only  to  face,  but  to  overpower  them. 
As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chadwick  is  fortunate  in  having  lived  to  see 
the  noble  fruits  of  bis  endeavours,  and  he  is  also  fortunate  in 
having  had  his  voluminous  but  scattered  literary  works  edited  and 
reviewed  by  Dr.  Richardson.  The  task  of  silting  and  selecting  from 
so  large  a  mass  of  material  what  was  necessary  to  build  up  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  review  of  the  author's  life-work  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty ;  but  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to 
select  any  one  so  well  adapted  for  it  by  previous  training  and 
pursuits  as  the  present  editor,  though  he  may  have  some  of  the 
defects  of  his  qualities. 

The  work  is  prefaced  by  a  biographical  dissertation  which  gives 
a  very  graphic  sketch  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  career.  While  yet  read- 
ing for  the  15ar,  he  early  showed  the  bent  of  his  mind  towards  ot  her 
problems  of  humanity,  and  so  long  ago  as  1S28  published  his  first 
essay  on  life  assurance  in  the  Westminster  Review,  directly  challeng- 
ing the  views  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Government  actuary.  The  different 
tables  upon  which  life  assurance  calculations  were  based  at  that 
period  were  obsolete  and  faulty,  in  that  no  account  was  taken  of 
the  effect  upon  longevity  of  gradually  improving  social  habits  and 
sanitary  surroundings  ;  so  that  the  duration  of  life  was  commonly 
understated.  The  necessary  result  of  thus  ignoring  the  growing 
duration  of  life  was  that,  while  assurance  offices  waxed  rich  by 
charging  unduly  high  premiums,  the  Government  lost  heavily  by 
selling  annuities  too  cheaply.  This,  and  other  essays  on  "  Pre- 
ventive Police  "  and  "  Public  Charities  in  France,"  brought  the 
author  into  the  notice  of  such  men  as  Henthain,  Grote,  and  Stuart 
Mill;  and  in  1832  Mr.  Chadwick  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
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abandoned  practice  at  the  Bar,  when  he  accepted  a  post  on  the 
Poor-law  Commission,  then  determined  on  by  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment. From  this  time  onwards  his  life  was  one  long  series  of  un- 
ceasing labours  cn  such  questions  as  education,  land  drainage,  prison 
discipline,  reformatories,  Poor-law  administration,  registration  of 
cause  of  death,  and  sanitary  reform  generally.  Although  he  was  un- 
successful in  getting  a  seat  in  Parliament,  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
few,  if  any,  men  who  ever  sat  in  the  House  have  been  the  pioneers 
of  such  great  and  altogether  good  reforms  in  our  social  system,  or 
have  saved  alike  so  much  of  the  life  and  the  money  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Richardson  points  out  the  salient  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Chadwick's  method  in  the  following  passages: — "Throughout  there 
is  a  reliance  on  fact  as  the  basis  of  comment  .  .  .  the  declaration 
is  always  based  on  some  matter  of  collected  evidence  that  has 
gone  before.  ...  I  am  unable  to  find  a  single  instance  in  anv 
of  the  essays  in  which  an  opinion  in  the  commonplace  meaning 
of  that  term  is  offered.  .  .  .  Doctrine  derived  from  evidence  takes 
the  place  of  opinion." 

Again, 

The  idea  of  unity  for  prevention  of  great  wrongs  and  great  evils  id 
advanced  in  the  works  we  have  under  review.  The  unity  suggested  mny 
seem  autocratic  in  character  ;  yet  every  reform  that  is  proposed  is  placed 
on  a  democratic  footing,  with,  if  I  may  so  say,  an  intellectual  ruling  idea, 
springing  out  of  the  democratic  feeling,  and  pervading  every  part.  The 
doctrine  enunciated  in  relation  to  every  department  of  social  Jife  dwelt 
upon  is  that  fractional  national  efforts  can  never  effect  great  national 
reforms,  and  that  mediocrity  can  never  become  the  promoter  of  progress. 
Fractional  administration,  therefore,  which  is  the  feeder  of  nothing  beyond 
mediocrity,  can  never  prevent,  and  will  never  get  beyond  tinkering  efforts 
at  what  is  called  cure — a  contemptibly  second-rate  service  in  every  com- 
munity that  depends  upon  it. 

Dr.  Richardson  next  proceeds  to  group  his  various  materials, 
and  to  epitomize  his  views  on  the  Value  of  Life: — 

That  the  value  of  life  was  not  improving  was  an  entire  fallacy ;  that 
the  value  was  improving  ;  that  sickness  did  not  absolutely  govern  mor- 
tality ;  that  conditions  which  were  quite  independent  of  sickness  did 
govern  mortality  ;  and  that,  by  modifying  favourably  for  life  those  inde- 
pendent and  external  conditions,  not  ouly  might  days  of  sickness  be 
lessened  through  the  whole  communit}-,  but  that  mortality  from  sickness 
and  from  other  causes  which  are  not  technically  connected  with  sickness, 
but  of  which  sickness  was  an  outward  and  visible  sign,  could  be  so 
indefinitely  reduced  that  natural  death  alone  should  be  the  order  of  march 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  ripe  experience  is  as  little  favourable  to  "  local 
self-government"  as  it  is  to  the  utility  of  either  Privy  Council  or 
Parliamentary  investigations  into  economic  problems,  and  in 
regard  to  the  latter  he  urges  the  advantages  of  open  commission 
of  inquiry  in  Chapters  XIV.  and  XV.  in  a  way  which  ought  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  of  the  common-sense  soundness 
of  his  views. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  review,  to  touch  upon 
all  the  many  points  of  interest  and  significance  in  this  volume  ; 
but  some  may  be  referred  to. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  views  of  the  intelligence  of  our  legislation  in 
his  early  day  in  regard  to  drainage — views  founded  not  upon 
prejudice,  but  upon  sober  experience — may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  passage  in  vol.  ii. : — "All  these  local  defects,  again,  are 
carried  back  to  the  defective  construction  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  generally  either  presume  that  no  science,  no  skill  is 
requisite  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects,  or  presume  both  to  be 
universal,  or  which  in  some  instances  actually  prohibit  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  drainage."  The  extended  experience  of  our 
own  times  amply  confirms  the  conclusions  formed  forty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Chadwick  of  the  relations  of  land  drainage  to- 
health,  of  intemperance  to  overcrowded  or  otherwise  insanitary 
houses,  and  of  the  necessity  of  ventilation  to  efficient  work.  There 
is  a  fearfully  pathetic  history  epitomized  in  the  quoted  question 
and  answer,  "  When  were  you  last  washed  ?  When  I  was  last  in 
prison  " !  and  it  is  to  our  shame  that  even  now  the  only  available 
homes  for  a  large  number  of  the  poorer  poor  are  such  as  to  compel 
them  to  be  filthy  and  degraded,  from  necessity  rather  than  from 
choice.  The  damage  and  loss  done  to  the  nation  by  insanitary  condi- 
tions, and  the  consequent  decadence  and  premature  death  of  the 
breadwinners,  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Chadwick  as  follows  : — "  Pre- 
mature widowhood  and  orphanage  is  the  source  of  the  most  pain- 
ful descriptions  of  pauperism,  which  is  the  source  of  a  constant 
influx  of  the  independent  into  the  pauperized  and  permanently 
dependent  classes."  It  degrades  the  young ;  for  when  they 
marry  the  early  familiarity  with  parochial  relief  makes  them  im- 
provident, and  they  fall  back  upon  the  poor's  rates  on  the  lying-in 
of  their  wives,  on  their  sickness,  and  for  aid  on  every  emergency. 
In  every  district  the  poor's  rolls  form  the  pedigrees  of  generations 
of  families  thus  pauperized." 

That  these  evils  were  more  glaring  in  the  days  when  Mr. 
Chadwick  wrote  those  lines  than  they  are  now  is  doubtless  true, 
and  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  is  due  the  credit  of  their 
mitigation  ;  but  wo  do  wrong  if  we  Hatter  ourselves  that  further 
reforms  are  not  called  for.  Those  who  have  had  a  close  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  present  Poor  Law,  know  too  well  how  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  place  the  labouring  poor  on  the  level  that 
ought  to  be  the  lot  of  even  the  humblest  in  any  really  civilized 
country.  And  for  this  reason  we  commend  these  volumes  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  public  men  of  all  shades  of  politics. 
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BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY* 

NOBODY  of  course  will  bo  surprised  that  Mr.  Bannerraan, 
who  is  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland( 
Bhould  take  a  purely  Presbyterian  view  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  should  somewhat  peremptorily  condemn  nil 
notions  of  a  Christian  priesthood  or  sacrifice.  When  he  insists 
that  the  apostolic  office,  as  such,  was  unique  and  incapable  of 
transmission  he  is  only  maintaining  an  obvious  truism  which  has 
rover  been  disputed  except  by  the  Jrvingites ;  but  he  fails  to 
perceive  that  he  is  enteriug  on  quite  another  question  when  he 
urges  this  point  as  "conclusive"  against  Mbhler's  contention,  in 
his  Symbolik,  that  tho  episcopate  succeeded  the  apostolate  in  the 
ordinary  government  and  administration  of  the  Church.  Here  at 
all  events,  as  Mdhler  is  careful  to  show,  the  whole  testimony  of 
antiquity  is  against  him.  And  lie  is  carrying  his  objection  to  a 
"  separate  priesthood  "  further  than — we  should  have  imagined — 
even  Presbyterian  tradition  would  warrant  when  he  represents  it 
as  matter  of  perfect  inditl'erence  in  the  early  Church  "  who  pre- 
sided at  the  Table,  or  first  broke  the  bread."  Ilo  holds  however 
the  appointment  of  elders  or  presbyters  to  be.  for  some  reason,  a 
first  necessity  of  Church  organization.  But  these  elders  were  to 
be  co-equal,  and  though  he  frequently  refers  to  St.  Timothy,  and 
speaks  of  him  in  one  place  as  "  possibly  an  apostolic  deputy,"  it 
does  not  occur  to  hioi  to  recognize  any  germ  of  an  episcopal 
office,  while  he  pointedly  refuses  to  draw  any  such  inference 
from  the  prominent  place  he  fully  admits  St.  James  to  have  held 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  he — mistakenly, 
■we  think — holds  him  not  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve.  It  is  natural 
from  his  own  point  of  view  to  regard  the  polity  and  worship  of  the 
Church  as  "  growing  out  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,"  not  out  of  the 
Temple  worship,  and  that,  while  holding  a  real  power  of  absolu- 
tion to  be  conveyed  in  John  xx.  20-23,  he  should  regard  it  as  "  the 
commission  of  the  Christian  society  and  not  of  the  ministry."  The 
tone  of  the  book  throughout  is  temperate  and  devout,  but  it  is  not 
suggestive,  and  is  dull  and  very  prolix. 

Mr.  Tudor's  posthumous  work  on  Church  Life  is  part  only,  as 
we  gather  from  his  son's  preface,  of  a  larger  design,  and  did  not 
moreover  receive  the  author's  final  revision.  This  may  account  for 
some  redundancy  and  obscurity  of  style,  and  the  work  might  have 
gained  much  by  careful  revision  and  condensation.  It  is,  however, 
full  of  matter,  and  in  parts — as  e.g.  in  the  chapter  on  the  creeds — 
•where  the  author  has  a  specific  question  to  deal  with,  is  clear  as 
•well  as  forcible.  Its  general  purport  is  to  deal  with  the  inner  and 
essential  life  of  the  Church,  while  the  second  part,  which  the 
author  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  was  to  have  expounded  her  ex- 
ternal organization  and  ritual.  We  have,  besides  an  introductory 
Book,  three  others,  treating  respectively  of  the  Divine  Self-mani- 
festation, the  Divine  Self-communication,  and  Christian  Morality. 
The  two  first  go  partly  over  the  same  ground,  though  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  the  object  being  in  the  former  to  consider 
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".the  Kingdom  of  tho  Mediator,  with  its  Bible,  Creeds,  and  Con- 
fessions," us  a  manifestation  of  light,  and  in  tho  latter  as  tho 
vehicle!  for  communicating  Divine  life  to  the  soul  of  man.  Mr.  Tudor 
was  a  medical  student  for  some  years  before  he  resolved  on  seeking 
ordination,  and  he  frequently  appeals  to  physical  arguments  and 
analogies.  But  his  method  of  dealing  with  sceptical  objections  to 
revelation  or  theism,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of  force  or 
interest,  loses  something  of  completeness  from  his  not  having  appa- 
rently come  across  modern  theories  of  evolution,  which  accordingly 
are — so  far  as  we  have  observed — left  unnoticed  in  his  pages.  But 
his  book  is  the  work  of  it  careful  and  accurate  as  well  as  devout 
thinker,  and  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks  is  a  useful  contribution  to 
Apologetic  divinity. 

The  next  book  on  our  list  is  also  a  posthumous  publication,  the 
principal  author  having  been  dead  for  many  years.  We  commented 
so  fully  on  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Tyler's  English  Church  History 
on  its  appearance  four  years  ago  (Sat.  Ren.,  August  30,  1884)  that 
the  present  Sequel  may  be  dismissed  in  very  few  words.  Like  the 
former  work  it  has  a  certain  psychological  interest,  as  illustrating 
the  view  of  Church  history  taken  by  an  intelligent  Quaker,  but 
historical  value  it  has  none.  Mr.  Backhouse's  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject, taken  up  very  late  in  life,  were  on  his  own  showing  of  the  most 
superficial  kind,  and  both  he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Tylor  necessarily 
looked  at  it  entirely  through  the  spectacles  of  their  own  peculiar 
phase  of  belief.  As  they  advance  to  a  later  age  they  are  of 
course  more  completely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  development  of 
thought  and  worship  in  the  Church,  which  to  them  is  simply  a 
deepening  and  darkening  stream  of  corruption.  How  utterly  un- 
appreciative  is  the  treatment  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  to  take 
but  one  typical  example,  that  in  a  professed  Church  history  ex- 
tending from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII.,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  the  whole 
period,  whether  we  admire  him  or  not,  barely  escapes  by  two  or 
three  passing  references,  absolute  omission !  The  book  is  in  fact 
nothing  but  an  overgrown  controversial  pamphlet  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  written  in  evident  and  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the 
matter  in  hand  and  equally  evident  good  faith. 

This  second  volume  of  Dr.  Godet 's  Commentary  takes  us  seriatim 
through  the  last  eight  chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians. The  author  is  a  Professor  of  the  Independent  Church  of 
Neuchatel,  and  his  theology  is  of  the  orthodox  Protestant  type, 
using  the  word  orthodox  of  course  in  its  broader  sense  as  distin- 
guished from  rationalistic.  For  his  teaching  on  fundamental  doc- 
trine will  by  many  be  regarded  as  far  from  orthodox,  as  e.g.  when 
he  explains  that  in  the  words  "  This  is  my  Body  "  we  must  under- 
stand "  the  verb  be  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  we  sa)'  of  a 
portrait, '  it  is  so  and  so.'  "  In  assuming  on  the  strength  of  two 
passages  in  the  Second  Epistle  (ii.  3,  4,  vii.  8-10)  that  there  was  a 
lost  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  between  the  two  others, 
Dr.  Godet  might  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Bleek — valeat  quantum 
— but  he  will  not  find  commentators  generally  agree  with  him, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  passages  in  question  to  require,  or 
even  naturally  to  suggest  such  an  interpretation.  We  cannot 
think  that  his  Commentary  has  any  very  high  critical  or  exegetical 
value,  but  for  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  his  line  of  thought 
it  may  minister  to  purposes  of  edification. 

Father  Clark's  little  treatise  on  the  Existence  of  God  takes  the 
inconvenient  form  of  a  Dialogue,  in  which  of  course  the  author  has 
both  sides  of  the  argument  equally  under  his  own  control.  He 
admits  in  his  preface — what  must  strike  every  reader — that  the 
sceptical  interlocutor  yields  "  with  a  readiness  which  .would 
scarcely  find  a  counterpart  in  real  life."  Some  people  might  be 
inclined  to  suggest  that  a  sceptic  who  lays  down  at  starting  that 
"  a  man  is  a  fool"  who  does  not  perceive  papal  infallibility  to  be 
ail  integral  part  of  Christianity  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  "  un- 
prejudiced inquirer."  He  is  at  all  events  much  given  to  doing 
what  the  author  professes  to  deprecate,  setting  up  men  of  straw  to 
have  them  knocked  down.  The  style  and  method  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  discussion  is  eminently  Jesuitical  in  the  literal — not  the 
conventional — sense  of  the  term ;  i.e.  it  is  of  that  subtle  and 
scholastic  kind  which  does  not  readily  come  home  to  the  ordinary 
apprehension.  This  criticism  applies  especially  to  the  metaphy- 
sical argument  for  Causation,  on  which  the  author  chiedy  relies, 
while  to  our  surprise  he  assigns  a  very  subordinate  place  to  the 
moral  argument — on  which  reasoners  so  widely  differing  from 
each  other  as  Kant,  Bishop  Butler,  and  Cardinal  Newman  have 
laid  the  chief  stress  as  evidence  of  theism — and  ignores  altogether 
the  intimate  bearing  of  free  will  on  this  aspect  of  the  question. 
On  the  other  hand  the  arguments  from  design  and  from  universal 
consent,  both  of  which  are  apt  to  be  unduly  pressed,  are  stated 
with  much  fairness  and  discretion.  The  author  is  not  so  happy  in 
his  way  of  meeting  objections,  notably  in  the  third  chapter,  where 
his  treatment  is  often  arbitrary  and  superficial,  not  to  say  repul- 
sive. It  way  seem  a  small  point,  but  one  is  hardly  prepared  to 
find  a  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford — as  he 
styles  himself  on  his  title-page — so  oblivious  of  "the  graui- 
maticals  "  as  to  talk  of  "  clergymen's  sons  whom  he  felt  sure  had 
entered  the  English  ministry — and  whom  he  believed  had  been 
led,"  &c. ;  that  is  unworthy  of  a  scholar  "whom"  we  feel  sure 
ought  to  know  better. 

Dr.  Kellogg's  object  is  to  ascertain  the  positions  of  Abraham, 
Joseph,  and  Moses  in  Egyptian  History  by  comparing  the  "  Scrip- 
ture time-indications  "  with  Egyptian  chronology.  These  time- 
indications  he  distinguishes  as  genealogical  and  definite  time 
periods,  and  he  argues  that  the  430  years'  sojourn  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  mentioned  in  Exod.  xii.  40  must  be  understood  with  the 
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gloss  inserted  in  the Septuagint,  "and  in  the  land  of  Canaan";  i.e. 
the  beginning  of  that  period  must  be  dated  from  the  life  of 
Abraham,  and  from  that  point  in  his  life,  when  he  "  crossed  the 
River,''  and  thus  separated  himself  from  the  past  and  began  a  new- 
history  without  an  ending.  We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Kellogg  through 
his  discussion  of  the  successive  Egyptian  dynasties  in  order  to 
discuss  the  Pharaohs  of  Bible  history,  but  his  view  is  carefully 
■worked  out  and  seems  a  very  plausible  one. 

Mr.  Thompson  calls  his  "treatise  on  the  Problem  of  Evil  an 
Introduction  to  the  Practical  Sciences,  by  which  he '  apparently 
means  advice  how — on  his  own  theory — to  minimize  the  amount 
of  suffering  in  the  world.  For  that  is  the  real  subject  of  the 
essay ;  on  the  grand  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil  it  scarcely 
professes  to  throw  any  fresh  light  beyond  what  may  be  gained 
by  a  peremptory  denial  of  the  theistic  and  Christian  doctrine 
about  it.  "  Moral  evil  is  pain  caused  by  human  volition,'"  and 
the  great  object  therefore  is  so  to  mould  the  volition  as  to  develop 
the  altruistic  character,  which  must  be  done  on  the  scheme  of 
"  the  Utilitarian  or  Hedonistic  Ethics.''  Here  the  author  is 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  higher  moral  teaching  of  the  late 
Professor  T.  II.  Green,  and  the  longest  chapter  in  the  book  is 
accordingly  devoted  to  criticizing  and  assailing  his  Prolegomena 
to  Ethics.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  entire  agreement 
with  Mr.  Green  we  certainly  cannot  at  all  agree  with  his  critic, 
but  the  question  is  too  large  a  one  for  discussion  here.  The  first 
two  Parts  of  the  volume  being  occupied  with  the  nature,  and  the 
elimination,  of  Evil,  Mr.  Thompson  proceeds  in  the  remainder  to 
examine  the  four  chief  hindrances  to  this  desirable  elimination. 
The  first  hindrance  is  "  the  great  theological  superstition  " — i.e. 
the  supernatural  system  of  belief  in  God,  sin,  and  free  will,  for 
the  author  is  so  convinced  a  determinist  that  he  quietly  assumes 
as  too  obvious  to  need  any  proof  that  "  there  is  not  existing  any- 
where an  argument  for  freedom  of  the  will  which  has  not  been 
over  and  over  again  fully  answered."  The  second  obstacle  is 
"  the  institutional  fetish,"  or  the  exaltation  of  authority  over 
individualism,  whether  in  the  family,  the  State,  or  the  Church; 
the  third  is  "  the  Socialistic  fallacy,"  on  which  Mr.  Thompson 
speaks  sensibly  and  to  the  purpose  ;  the  fourth  is  "  the  egoistic 
ideal "  which  crops  out  in  different  forms  under  all  the  other 
systems.  In  its  general  drift  the  volume  has  much  in  common 
with  Mr.  Morison's  Service  of  Man.  Both  writers  hold  that 
emancipation  from  the  Christian  ideas  of  God  and  free  will  would 
greatly  tend  to  the  promotion  of  "  altruism."  That  view,  apart 
from  other  objections,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  borne  out  by 
experience.  Mr.  Thompson  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinions,  but 
he  need  not  have  propounded  them  in  language  so  studiously 
offensive  to  those  whose  "  theological  superstition  "  he  evidently 
thinks  too  despicable  to  claim  even  a  decent  show  of  respect.  We 
are  told  for  instance  that  Christian  morality  "  draws  its  inspira- 
tion from  an  ideal  of  a  Supreme  Being  capable  of  stupendous 
atrocity,"  and  that  Christians,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  hopeless 
inconsistencies  of  their  creed,  "  invented  the  crude  and  self- 
contradictory  fiction  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity." 

This  second  volume  of  Dr.  Ebrard's  Apologetics  is  partly 
scientific,  partly  historical.  It  deals  first  with  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  descent  and  the  materialistic  and  pantheistic  philosophy. 
The  author  argues  that  Darwinism  fails  to  explain  the  origin  of 
higher  organic  forms  from  lower  or  to  show  that  organic  life  can 
be  originated  in  a  mechanical  way  from  inorganic  matter.  He 
then  proceeds  to  argue  with  much  force  against  what  he  rightly 
regards  as  the  closely  allied  systems  of  pantheism  and  materialism 
on  moral  grounds  and  from  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  second 
part  treats  of  Christianity  as  an  historical  fact  in  connexion  with 
the  general  history  of  religion,  but  in  the  present  volume  we  do 
not  get  beyond  the  introductory  portion  of  the  inquiry  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  principal  religions  of  antiquity  beyond  the 
sphere  of  direct  revelation,  with  a  view  of  proving — against  the 
materialistic  hypothesis  of  a  gradual  progress  of  the  human  race 
from  a  brutish  and  "  religionless  "  condition  to  a  higher  stage  of 
development — that  the  further  back  we  go  the  nearer  we  approach 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  and  a  wakeful  ethical  con- 
sciousness. So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  history,  "  there  has 
been  a  constant  tendency  downwards,  but  with  clear  reminiscences 
everywhere  of  an  earlier  better  time."  Dr.  Ebrard  is  "  a  man  of 
facts,  as  a  German  should  be,"  and  his  examination  of  the  Indian, 
Iranian,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  religions  will  be  found  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  His  style  moreover  is  clearer  than  is  too 
often  the  case  with  German  writers,  and  the  translation  is  a  very 
readable  one. 

Dr.  Bigg  is  well  known  as  a  representative  Wesleyan  divine,  and 
his  papers  on  Church  Organization,  reprinted  from  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Magazine,  will  naturally  have  an  interest  for  members 
of  his  own  community.  Others  who  may  care  less  about  his  general 
estimate  of  the  question — based  avowedly  on  the  theory  of  an 
invisible  as  opposed  to  a  Visible  Church — will  probably  turn  first 
to  the  section  dealing  with  Anglicanism,  or  to  his  supplementary 
chapter  on  "Methodist  Secession  and  Methodist  Union."  The 
former  is  directed  against  "the  infatuation  of  High  Church  doctri- 
naire ecclesiastics,"  like  Dr.  Liddon,  with  their  misleading  claims 
for  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England  as  a  branch 
of  it,  and  he  holds  the  want  of  "an  organized  lay-fellowship"  to 
have  been  its  great  defect  in  the  past  and  chief  need  in  the  future. 
Allowing  however  for  his  own  peculiar  position,  his  brief  sketch 
of  the  English  Reformation  and  subsequent  history  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  though  a  one-sided,  is  not  an  unfair  one.  His  real 
objection  to  Anglicanism  is  one  of  fundamental  principle,  which 


no  "  Church  Reform,"  short  of  a  revolutionary  one,  could  touch. 
From  the  final  chapter,  which  is  partly  taken  from  the  author's 
article  on  Methodism  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  we  gather  that  he  does  not  anticipate,  and  hardly 
desires,  an  organic  reunion  of  the  five  bodies  into  which  modern 
Methodism  is  divided.  And  from  his  own  standpoint,  which  re- 
presents the  idea  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  visible  organiza- 
tion to  be  "  the  grand  root-error  of  externalism,"  such  a  reunion 
must  be  at  best  a  matter  of  very  subordinate  importance.  But  he 
hopes  to  see  a  great  confederation  of  Methodist  Churches  frankly 
recognizing  each  other. 

It  is  not  quite  clear,  in  spite  of  the  length  and  elaboration  of 
the  argument,  whether  Mr.  Curtis  in  his  Creation  or  Evolution — 
directed  mainly  against  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer — intends  to  condemn  the  theory  of  evolution  in 
toto  or  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  really  incompatible  with  a  genuine 
and  intelligent  faith  in  creation  and  a  Creator.  He  complains  of 
religious  teachers  being  too  ready  to  make  concessions  inconsis- 
tent with  such  a  belief,  and  states  the  result  of  his  study  to  be 
that  evolution  is  "  a  delusive  mode  of  accounting  for  the  existence 
of  either  the  bodg  or  mind  of  man  " ;  but  he  also  seems  elsewhere 
to  protest  against  "  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  development  of 
distinct  species  out  of  other  species,"  and  to  the  scheme  of 
"  general  reasoning  "  on  which  the  entire  principle  of  evolution  is 
based.  There  are  evolutionists  and  evolutionists,  and  many  of 
them  would  admit  or  insist  that  there  are  breaks,  which  at  pre- 
sent anyhow  science  is  quite  unable  to  bridge  over,  between  the 
inorganic,  the  organic,  the  mental,  and  the  spiritual  planes.  Even 
Professor  Tyudall  speaks  of  "an  immense  gap  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  bridge  over "  yawning  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Mr.  Curtis's  treatise  will  however  repay  careful  perusal; 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  condense  or  analyse  it  within  our 
present  limits.  He  writes  as  a  religious  believer,  but  expressly 
disclaims  "  having  written  for  the  purpose  of  specially  defending 
the  claims  of  religious  belief,"  rather  than  in  the  general  interests 
of  truth,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  book  to  discredit  the  sincerity 
of  this  avowal. 

Dr.  Hatch  is  well  known  as  the  advocate  of  a  theory  of  ecclesi- 
astical organization  which  treats  the  Christian  Church  in  its  origin 
and  growth  as  a  kind  of  religious  Benefit  Society,  and  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  funds  as  the  chief  work  of  its  officials.  In 
his  latest  volume,  on  Church  Institutions,  which  he  tells  us  is 
designed  for  "  general  readers  "  and  is  not  meant  to  be  contro- 
versial, he  deals  less  than  before  with  debatable  theological 
matter.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  there  has  been  an  histo- 
rical development  in  the  organization  as  in  the  creeds  of  the 
Church,  however  we  explain  the  fact,  and  this  little  book  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  on  such  points  as 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  diocesan,  parochial,  and  cathedral 
systems.  But  when  a  writer  announces  that  he  has  not  thought 
it  well  to  encumber  his  pages  with  many  authorities,  but  has 
made  no  statements  he  is  not  ready  to  support  by  sufficient  proofs, 
it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  detailed  criticism  of  unsupported  state- 
ments which  one  may  feel  convinced  are  incorrect.  And  it  is 
precisely  for  the  statements  most  open  to  question  that  Dr.  Hatch 
gives  fewest  references  or  sometimes  none  at  all.  It  is  startling, 
for  instance,  to  be  told  that  in  the  early  Church  ordination  con- 
ferred "  simply  status,  not  character"  and  was  not  recognized 
except  by  courtesy  beyond  the  particular  community  for  which 
this  or  that  officer  was  commissioned,  so  that  if  removed  to 
another  place  he  had  to  be  reordained.  No  authority  is  given  for 
this  marvellous  assertion,  and  a  passage  quoted  on  the  very  next 
page  about  "  pseudo-priests,  who  were  never  ordained  by  any 
Catholic  bishop,"  looks  quite  the  other  way,  but  all  one  can  say  of 
an  ipse  dixit  of  this  kind  is  that  it  is  certainly  a  mistake.  So,  we 
feel  pretty  sure,  is  the  assertion  that,  when  there  was  more  than 
one  church  in  the  same  city,  there  was  more  than  one  bishop,  but 
we  cannot  discuss  the  author's  view  on  the  basis  of  the  single 
passage  cited  in  support  of  it.  Nor  do  we  believe  again  that  the 
habit  of  sacramental  confession  originated  in  the  canonical  rules 
for  the  clergy  living  a  common  life.  On  the  whole,  "  the  general 
reader"  must  be  very  cautious  in  accepting  Dr.  Hatch's  testimony 
on  any  points  of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  importance.  The 
"  scholars,"  for  whom  he  says  he  is  not  writing  here,  will  be 
better  able  to  discriminate  what  is  authentic  from  what  is  arbi- 
trary and  superficial.  It  must  be  added  that,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
claimer of  theological  bias,  there  is  throughout  a  very  manifest 
negative  animus  against  anything  approaching  to  sacramental 
systems  of  belief.  How  far  the  account  given  of  the  origin  of 
tithes  is  correct  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  differs  widely 
from  Lord  Selborne's. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pack  into  a  small  volume  of  about  200  page9 
even  a  "  popular  sketch  "  of  "  the  leading  persons  and  events, 
parties  and  movements"  in  Church  and  State  for  the  first  eight 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Mr.  Armitage  has  collected  a 
good  many  fragmentary  details,  but  his  book  lacks  unity  and  co- 
herence, and  it  is  further  vitiated  by  being  avowedly  written  for  a 
purpose.  He  wishes  to  test  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church  by 
the  standard  of  the  39  Articles,  and  thus  e.g.  in  a  chapter  on 
miracles  of  Saints  accepts  or  rejects  them  according  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  Article  XXII.  And  he  is  apt  to  take  an  original 
view  of  historical  matters  not  affected  by  controversy.  Thus  the 
familiar  story  of  St.  John  and  Cerinthus  in  the  bath  is  intro- 
duced with  the  substitution  of  "  Polycarp,  the  good  bishop  of 
Smyrna,"  for  the  Apostle,  and  we  are  told  elsewhere  that  Justin 
Martyr  complained  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  of  Christians 
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being  persecuted  while  divine  honours  were  paid  at  Rome  to 
"  heretics,"  like  Antinous,  who  called  themselves  Christians  but 
wore  not.  There  is  certainly  an  old  legend  or  tradition,  which  has 
been  elaborately  worked  up  by  a  modern  German  novelist,  that 
Antinous  had  thought  of  becoming  a  Christian,  but  it  was  left 
for  Mr.  Armitage,  so  far  ns  wo  are  aware,  to  pronounce  him  a 
heretic.  It  is  odd  again  to  read  that  "  there  [at  Alexandria,  | 
Jewish  Ilabbis  wrote  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,"  as  though 
they  were  all  written  in  concert  at  the  same  place  and  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  a  more  culpable  error  to  repoat  the  exploded 
fallacy  that  "  the  Roman  Church  has  suppressed  the  Second  Com- 
mandment becauso  it  is  a  condemnation  of  her  imago-worship"; 
the  fact  of  course  being  that  in  the  Latin  enumeration,  following 
St.  Augustine's,  the  lirst  aud  second  Commandments,  as  they 
appear  iu  our  English  Bibles,  count  as  one,  the  ninth  and  tenth 
being  divided.  Mr.  Armitage  has  a  juster  ground  of  indict- 
ment against  Rome  in  the  matter  of  the  spurious  Decretals,  but 
the  subject  deserved  to  have  more  than  half  a  page  allotted  to  it, 
if  it  fell  within  his  period.  He  ought  to  have  known  however 
that  the  fabrication  was  compiled,  not  "  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,"  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  and  therefore 
does  not  belong  to  his  period  at  all.  The  use  of  his  little  pub- 
lication would  in  any  case  not  be  very  obvious,  but  its  appearance 
is  the  less  explicable  when  it  treads  closely  on  the  heels  of  that 
excellent  series  of  manuals  covering  the  same  period  of  Church 
history  which  are  being  edited  by  Mr.  Creighton. 

Mr.  Sadler,  Reotor  of  Honiton,  is  well  known  for  his  theo- 
logical works,  chiefly  perhaps  by  his  One  Offering.  But  he  has 
also  written  commentaries  on  all  the  four  Gospels,  which  are  both 
scholarly  and  suggestive,  and  compress  much  valuable  matter  into 
a  short  space.  His  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  not 
diminish  his  reputation.  The  notes  are  what  they  profess  to  be, 
at  once  "  critical  and  practical,"  and  show  thought  as  well  as 
learning;  and  there  are  four  interesting  Excursuses  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  The  longest,  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues,  argues  for 
"  the  old  commonsense  explanation,"  that  it  was  a  real  gift  of 
speaking  in  various  languages  to  be  used  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  Gospel,  and  not,  according  to  the  Irvingite  hypothesis,  a 
peculiar  instrument  of  ecstatic  devotion.  As  regards  the  much 
vexed  question  of  the  interpretation  of  Acts  xxvi.  28,  Mr. 
Sadler  adheres  to  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  as  at  least  substantially 
correct.  If  iv  oXi'-yw  be  rendered  "in  a  short  time,"  he  would  still 
understand  it,  with  the  late  Dean  Howson,  as  seriously  spoken, 
and  he  entirely  rejects  the  ironical  sense  put  upon  it  by  modem 
critics  and  embodied  in  the  Revised  Version,  and  gives  weighty 
grounds  for  doing  so.  Certainly  the  modern  view  would  be  fatal 
to  one  of  the  most  favourite  texts  for  sermons;  but  there  are 
many  other  reasons  why  preachers,  as  well  as  Biblical  students 
generally,  should  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Sadler  for  the  help  his  work 
affords  them.  In  such  critical  passages  as  e.g.  Acts  x.  47  and 
xx.  28,  Mr.  Sadler's  grasp  of  theological  knowledge  stands  him  in 
good  stead.    It  is  a  book  all  clergymen  will  find  useful. 

Dr.  Luckock  has  done  well  to  edit  this  posthumous  volume  of 
Sermons  by  the  late  Bishop  Woodford  of  Ely,  who  justly  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  Without  being  exactly  eloquent 
the  language  is  forcible  as  well  as  scholarly  and  refined,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  matter  of  the  mere  vague  rambling  and  common- 
place too  common  in  homiletic  literature.  Each  discourse  has  a 
definite  aim  and  works  out  certain  distinct  points.  They  are  not  of 
course  all  of  equal  merit ;  the  "  Closed  Door  "  for  instance  is  one 
of  the  best,  while  that  on  the  state  of  the  "  Disembodied  Soul " 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  series.  But  all 
will  be  found  in  their  different  degree  helpful  and  suggestive. 

Our  next  volume  is  also  a  posthumous  one,  but  has  not  much 
else  in  common  with  Bishop  Woodford's.  Most  people  know 
pretty  well  by  this  time  what  manner  of  views  on  Religion  and 
Duty  might  be  looked  for  from  the  late  Mr.  Ward  Beecher,  and 
this  collection  of  "  Sunday  Readings,"  averaging  from  two  to  three 
pages  apiece,  will  not  disappoint  their  expectations.  There  is  no 
lack  of  a  certain  sort  of  vigour  of  thought  and  expression,  but  it 
runs  in  the  ordinary  grooves  of  Broad  Church  theology — broad, 
not  Church,  being  the  substantive — with  a  flavour  of  unctuous 
optimism  over  it  all.  When  Mr.  Beecher  affects  originality  he  is 
not  always  felicitous.  He  is  e.g.  "  under  the  impression "  that 
suicides  are  always  lunatics,  especially  of  "  our  race  " — does  that 
mean  Anglo-Saxon  or  only  American  ?  It  is  an  amiable  impres- 
sion, but  experience  does  not  unfortunately  bear  it  out. 

In  a  short  preface  contributed  to  a  treatise  on  Justification  and 
Imputed  Righteousness  by  the  late  Professor  Birks,  edited  by  his 
son,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  describes  the  author  as  a  member 
of  the  Evangelical  school  who  was  too  independent  a  thinker  to 
be  bound  by  petty  Shibboleths,  and  gives  as  a  summary  of  his 
argument  that,  "though  justification  may  precede  sanctification 
in  thought,  it  is  inseparable  from  it  in  fact."  That  is  virtually 
identical  with  the  High  Church,  not  to  say  the  Tridentine, 
doctrine  on  the  subject.  And  the  editor,  who  has  also  added  a 
preface  of  his  own,  intimates  that  his  father's  difference  with  a 
"typical  High  Churchman,"  like  Mr.  Gore  of  the  Pusey  House, 
Oxford,  would  have  turned  chiefly  on  the  office  of  the  Sacraments 
in  Justification,  which  however  does  not  come  under  discussion  in 
the  volume.  The  Bishop's  estimate  of  Mr.  Birks  and  his  line  of 
thought  is  clearly  right.  He  cannot  be  a  very  narrow  Evange- 
lical who  does  not  hesitate  to  quote  with  approval  Cardinal 
Newman's  Lectures  on  Justification,  and  insists  that  "  the  funda- 
mental meaning  of  justify  ...  is  to  make  j  ust,"  not  to  accouut 
just.   The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Lutheran  theory  in  the  crude 


form  propounded  by  its  author — which  I lallam  not  inaptly  sums 
up  in  Luther's  words,  Eeto  peocator  et  pecca  fortiler,  sed  confide 
fortius — is  no  longer  maintained  by  any  theologian  who  deserves 
tho  name  of  any  school  or  communion,  becauso  it  is  soon  not  only 
to  conflict  with  Christian  doctrines  which  all  communions  hold 
sacred,  but  with  the  elementary  principles  of  Christian  and 

natural  morality.  Whether  the  Sermons  of  Bishop  O'Brien,  a 
former  Irish  prelate  of  the  extremest  Evangelical  typo,  are  worth 
all  tho  powder  and  shot  Mr.  Birks  has  expended  on  them  may 
perhaps  be  questioned  ;  t  hat  he  has  achieved  very  completely  tho 
task  he  set  himself  in  refuting  them  there  can  bo  no  question 
among  reasonable  men  of  any  school. 

By  Specific  Unbelief  Mr.  Andrew  Lamb  means  a  rejection  of 
what  he  is  careful  to  remind  us  is  the  exclusively  "Protestant" 
doctrine  of  substitutional  and  imputed  righteousness.  No  doubt 
this  is  common  enough  among  believers  as  well  as  unbelievers, 
though  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  at  all  peculiar  to  England.  It 
will  at  all  events  probably  occur  to  many  of  Mr.  Lamb's  readers 
that  they  would  be  thankful  to  be  able  to  agree  with  him  that  it 
is  ''  the  greatest  sin  "  chargeable  on  their  countrymen. 

By  Fragmentary  Records  from  the  Letters  of  a  Contemporary,  Mr. 
Wynne  means  the  incidental  notices  scattered  through  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  confirmatory  of  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  And  for  the  purposes  of  his  argu- 
ment, as  addressed  to  sceptics,  he  confines  himself  chiefly  to 
the  four  Pauline  Epistles  (Romans,  1  and  2  Cor.,  and  Galatians), 
whose  genuineness  even  Baur  did  not  venture  to  dispute.  The 
argument  is  analogous  to  that  of  Paley's  "  undesigned  coincidences," 
but  somewhat  differently  applied.  It  is  worked  out  with  much 
clearness  and  force. 

The  Misunderstood  Miracle  which  Mr.  Smythe  Palmer  under- 
takes to  elucidate  is  that  of  the  Sun  standing  still,  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua.  His  explanation,  first  published  three  years  ago 
in  the  Church  Quarterly,  is  not  altogether  novel,  as  he  admits  in 
the  Appendix,  though  part  of  his  argument  for  it  may  be  so.  He 
considers  the  words  of  Joshua  to  mean,  "  Sun  be  silent " — i.e.  "  be 
darkened,"  and  that  his  prayer  was,  not  for  a  prolongation  of 
daylight,  but  on  the  contrary  "  that  the  storm  clouds  and  dark- 
ness, which  had  proved  such  potent  allies,  might  still  be  at  his 
command."  This  explanation  no  doubt  meets  some  obvious  diffi- 
culties of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  may  commend 
itself  to  those  who,  on  the  principle  of  "  the  law  of  parsimony," 
do  not  wish  to  press  miraculous  interposition  beyond  what  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  may  seem  strictly  to  require.  But  to 
most  readers  it  will  appear  a  very  strained,  not  to  say  non-natural 
application  of  the  text.  When  for  instance  we  are  told  that 
"  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it,"  Mr.  Palmer 
understands  this  to  mean  simply  that  then  for  the  first  time  "  the 
Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  a  man."  But  it  is  by  no  means  the 
first  time  a  miracle  is  recorded  in  Scripture  as  wrought  in  answer 
to  prayer,  and  still  less  is  it  the  last  time.  Many  other  objections 
to  the  theory  will  readily  occur,  on  which  we  need  not  dwell  here. 
But  it  is  worked  out  with  much  ingenuity  and  considerable  dis- 
play of  learning  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  even  those  Biblical 
students  who  may  continue  to  regard  it  as  paradoxical. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather,  Mr.  Theodore  Munger  means  by  his 
Appeal  to  Life  that  truth  is  not  truth  to  us  till  it  passes  beyond 
mere  abstract  acceptance  of  dogma  or  of  an  external  revelation  to 
awaken  in  our  souls  an  intelligent  and  responsive  consciousness 
of  its  reality.  That  is  no  doubt  true  but  is  very  like  a  truism. 
The  most  characteristic  portion  of  the  volume  is  the  later  one 
which  deals  with  the  religious  aspect  of  Evolution,  but  here  also 
we  desiderate  more  clearness  and  less  diffuseness  of  statement. 
It  is  not  much  help  to  be  told  that  "  evolution  brings  God  nearer 
than  do  the  other  theories,"  unless  we  know  what  evolution 
means,  for  it  is  taken  in  more  senses  than  one.  Mr.  Munger  ap- 
parently means  by  it  not  "  a  mechanical  process  "  springing  from 
an  "  unknowable  cause,"  but  the  result  of  a  creative  act,  with  a 
Divine  Power  working  "  before,  under,  and  in  these  natural  laws 
and  processes"  towards  a  predestined  end,  which  moreover  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  higher  nature  and  immortality  of  man. 
To  such  a  theory  few  believers  probably  would  have  much  to 
object  on  theological  grounds ;  the  question  is  whether  that  is 
what  scientific  evolutionists  ordinarily  mean  by  the  term. 

Mr.  Girdlestone  is  Principal  of  the  Wycliffe  Hall  at  Oxford, 
and  it  is  therefore  only  natural  that  his  little  manual  of  advice, 
How  to  Study  the  English  Bible,  should  be  framed  on  strictly 
Evangelical  lines.  If  his  readers  bear  in  mind  that  this  principle  is 
throughout  assumed,  they  will  not  be  surprised  to  be  told  inter  alia 
that  the  Apocryphal  books  "  are  never  quoted  as  authoritative  by 
our  Lord  or  His  Apostles  " — the  fact  being  that  they  are  often 
quoted  word  for  word,  as  indeed  are  the  canonical  books,  without 
being  expressly  named — or  to  find  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
Septuagint,  from  which  six-sevenths  of  the  Old  Testament 
quotations  in  the  New  are  taken,  though  it  differs  widely  in  some 
of  them  from  the  Hebrew  text.  Still  less  is  any  reference  made 
to  the  graver  questions  raised  by  the  modem  critical  school  about 
the  date,  authorship,  and  historical  character  of  various  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament.  But  when  this  much  is  premised,  and  we 
remember  that  Mr.  Girdlestone  writes  mainly  for  the  practical  and 
devotional  guidance  of  theological  students  of  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  there  is  much  in  the  volume  to  commend.  It  gives  in 
short  compass,  and  in  minute  detail,  a  good  deal  of  sensible  and 
helpful  advice  to  beginners  in  Biblical  study,  which  may  profit 
many  also  who  are  not  prepared  altogether  to  go  along  with  the 
author's  views.    They  will  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  his 
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omissions  than  of  what  he  lias  said,  which  means  that  the  book 
is  ou  the  whole  serviceable  as  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  is 
incomplete. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  sharper  contrast  in  every  respect — ex- 
cept the  size  of  the  volumes — than  between  Mr.  Girdlestone's  little 
manual  aud  Mr.  Oxford's  Short  Introduction,  which  is  simply  and 
avowedly  a  compendium  for  English  readers  of  the  results  of 
Wellhausen'a  criticism  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Israel.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  wide  question  of  the  modern 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  notorious  that  Wellhauseu's 
views  have  been  challenged  on  critical  as  well  as  other  grounds, 
and  that  they  are  generally — whether  rightly  or  not — regarded  as 
incompatible  with  any  form  of  either  Catholic  or  Protestant 
orthodoxy.  A  very  much  milder  instalment  of  such  criticism 
helped  to  drive  M.  Renan,  as  he  tells  us,  out  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  what  men  like  Mr.  Girdlestoue  would  think  of  the 
matter  we  need  not  stay  to  inquire.  It  is  then  a  little  startling  to 
rind  a  beneficed  clergyman  publishing  a  work  based  throughout  on 
the  assumption  of  Wellhausen's  conclusions  as  demonstrated  truth, 
without  on  the  one  hand  so  much  as  once  referring  to  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  this  and  similar  schemes 
previously  propounded,  or  on  the  other  hand  taking  any  pains  to 
explain  how  he  would  reconcile  them,  we  do  not  say  with  any 
theory  of  Scriptural  inspiration,  but  with  attaching  any  higher 
religious  value  or  significance  to  the  "  history  of  Israel,"  thau  e.g. 
to  Livy  or  Herodotus.  For  not  only  is  the  record  ex  hypothesi 
tessellated  with  errors  and  interpolations — not  to  say  inventions — 
of  all  kinds,  but  it  is  stripped  altogether  of  any  divine  element ; 
"the  Israelites  were  unable  to  reach  the  conception  of  an  infinite 
and  supreme  God,"  their  Deity  was  simply  a  tribal  god,  as  with 
the  nations  around  them,  and  hence  "  in  ancient  Israel  nionolatry 
existed  but  not  monotheism  " ;  even  the  prophets  could  hardly 
rise  beyond  the  idea  of  a  national  Deity.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  what  a  well-informed  and  believing  Jew  of  the  present 
day  has  to  say  of  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  ancient  history 
of  his  nation. 


RECORDS  OF  SERVICE  AND  CAMPAIGNING.* 

ACTIVE  service  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  different  quarters 
of  the  Empire,  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  from  Sebastopol  to  Lucknow  and  Bareilly,  may 
justify  the  reminiscences  of  an  old  medical  olficer.  But  then  he 
should  tell  only  of  the  scenes  and  expeditions  in  which  he  took  a 
personal  part.  He  is  warranted  in  publishing  and  revising  his 
own  memoranda  by  the  aid  of  diaries  kept  by  his  brother  officers. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  fill  in  gaps,  to  follow  some  favourite  corps 
to  actions  which  he  did  not  witness,  and  thus  to  turn  out  a  sort 
of  hybrid  production,  one  half  personal  adventure  and  the  other  a 
history  of  the  Onety-oneth.  Readers  are  apt  to  become  impatient 
and  to  wish  that  such  a  writer  may  meet  with  the  fate  of  tbe 
stranger  who  was  with  Grant  in  Illinois  three  years  before  the 
war.  Accuracy  in  regimental  details  and  changes  is  entitled  to 
praise,  but  reiterations  of  petty  incidents  become  wearisome. 
Over  and  over  again  not  only  does  Dr.  Munro  inform  us  that  on 
such  and  sucli  a  date  the  93rd  or  the  91st  Regiment  was  ordered 
to  start  post  haste  for  a  particular  fort  or  Settlement,  but  he 
takes  much  pains  to  record  the  destination  of  every  single 
officer  attached  to  that  or  any  other  corps.  Todd  went  to  the 
31st,  in  India;  McAndrew  to  tbe  96th.  Two  others  were  drafted 
off  to  the  Ceylon  Rifles.  A  detachment,  under  Major  Gaisford, 
was  sent  to  New  Brunswick.  The  colonel  in  command  of  the 
regiment  was  So-and-so.  The  detachment  and  the  head-quarters 
are  fused  together  in  one  page ;  and  in  another  the  regiment  is 
augmented  by  a  draft  of  fifty-four  men  under  the  orders  of 
Lieutenant  Smith.  A  good  deal  may  be  pardoned  in  a  man 
who  recounts  in  a  plain,  straightforward  manner  his  own  fights 
with  disease,  red-tape,  and  obstruction,  and  how  shot  and  shell 
whistled  over  his  head  while  he  was  doing  his  duty  by  the 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  we  could  dispense  with 
numerous  marches  and  countermarches  for  which  he  is  wholly 
dependent  on  the  records  of  others.  This  is  a  pity  ;  for  Dr. 
Munro's  service  extended  over  a  wide  area,  and  he  evidently 
is  attached  to  and  proud  of  his  profession.  Like  most  patriotic 
Scotchmen,  he  has  an  eye  for  what  is  picturesque  in  nature,  and  he 
describes  scenery  very  well.  He  can  accommodate  himself  to 
colonial  and  to  Anglo-Indian  life.  From  his  own  admissions  as 
to  successes  and  failures  to  get  exactly  his  due  we  gather,  that  he 
may  have  been  sharp  and  caustic  with  his  pen,  and  he  allows  that 
ho  gave  the  authorities  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  But  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that  he  understood  his  work,  and  that  under  his  manage- 
ment the  ambulance,  the  dooly- bearers,  and  the  field  hospital 
were  thoroughly  organized  and  ready  for  all  emergencies. 

Early  service  against  the  Kaffirs  at  the  Capo  takes  us  back  to 
Sir  Andreas  Stockenstroem  and  Sir  Harry  Smith  of  Aliwal.  Here 
the  author  saw  something  of  the  native  kraals,  with  circular  huts, 
protected  by  thick  belts  of  thorns,  and  he  lived  very  much  in  the 
open  air.  There  was  little  game  to  shoot;  but  the  climate  was 
dry  and  delicious,  and  nights  passed  with  only  a  blanket  for  a 
covering  and  a  saddle  for  a  pillow  involved  neither  fever  nor  liver 
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disease.  He  dwells  with  point  on  our  utter  want  of  preparation 
for  a  campaign  against  such  opponents  as  the  Kaffirs.  Of  course 
a  small  force  of  infantry  well  handled  could  keep  off  thousands  of 
such  foes,  and  when  they  could  be  tempted  into  the  open  plain  a 
charge  of  cavalry  made  short  work  of  them.  But  our  march  was 
encumbered  with  carts  and  the  heavy  Cape  waggons,  and  convoys 
were  intercepted  aud  cattle  carried  off,  sometimes  under  the  range 
of  our  guns.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Dr.  Munro,  at  the  instance 
of  a  sergeant,  asked  leave  to  lead  a  detachment  of  the  91st 
agaiust  a  body  of  Kaffirs  who  had  been  firing  on  the  camp  from  a 
thick  jungle  half  the  night.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  equal 
to  tbe  occasion,  but  the  officer  in  command  intimated  to  him 
plainly  that  the  business  of  a  medical  man  was  to  mend  broken 
limbs,  and  not  to  get  his  own  head  broken.  From  the  Cape  to 
Nova  Scotia  was  a  marked  change  of  climate  and  circumstances. 
There  were  no  savages  or  assegais,  but  there  was  plenty  of  social 
amusement;  sleighing  in  the  winter,  yachting  in  the  summer, 
fishing  for  salmon  and  sea-trout  in  the  early  spring.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  be  told  of  a  colony  in  which  there  are  no  epidemics  or 
malarious  fevers.  Men  live  long  or  else  die  of  consumption  en- 
gendered by  the  irregular  temperature  of  their  houses.  It  is  not 
as  in  Norway  and  Russia,  where  the  family  sleep  on  or  near  the 
stove.  At  Halifax  the  thermometer  stands  above  seventy  degrees 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  drops  to  ten  or  twenty  degrees  in  the  bed- 
room. The  stay  at  Halifax  was  varied  by  a  deputation  to  Bermuda 
where  the  yellow  fever  was  raging.  Naturally  the  author,  never 
having  seen  a  single  case  of  this  disease,  was  perplexed  at  first, 
and  he  had  to  get  up  the  diagnosis  and  the  remedy  as  well  as  he 
could  from  some  treatises  on  the  subject.  It  is  conceivable  that 
three  months  spent  in  a  fever  camp,  tormented  by  flies  and  insects, 
and  disturbed  by  the  moaning  of  delirious  and  dying  patients, 
were  more  trying  than  the  subsequent  experiences  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny.  But  why  did  not  Dr.  Munro, 
who  formed  one  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the 
above  disease,  give  us  a  few  particulars  as  to  its  characteristics 
aud  origin  ?  What  should  we  have  thought  of  Thucydides  if  be 
had  not  told  us  fully  about  the  plague  at  Athens?  It  would  have 
been  surely  possible  to  avoid  offensive  physical  details,  and  yet  to 
explain  something  about  an  epidemic  as  mysterious  in  many  re- 
spects as  Asiatic  cholera  ?  Dr.  Munro  remarks  that  he  never 
received  either  promotion  or  reward  for  his  special  service  on  this 
occasion,  which  was  that  of  a  volunteer.  Perhaps  he  may  be  satis- 
fied with  the  reflection  that,  like  Henry  Lawrence,  he  tried  to  do, 
and  did  do,  his  duty. 

The  second  volume  of  these  experiences  is  mainly  taken  up 
with  Sebastopol  and  Lucknow.  It  is  no  empty  compliment  to 
say  that,  though  much  has  been  written  about  Alma  and  Inker- 
man,  the  Relief  of  Lucknow,  and  the  pacification  of  Oudh,  the 
author's  account  of  tbe  battles  and  sieges  of  those  times  may  be 
read  without  any  feeling  of  weariness  or  disappointment.  He 
describes  an  attack  with  all  the  ease  and  accuracy — as  far  as  this 
quality  can  be  predicated  of  the  account  of  any  battle — of  a  military 
correspondent.  His  picture  of  the  camp  and  its  misery  and  tilth, 
the  want  of  comfort,  not  to  say  of  the  ordinary  means  of  sus- 
taining life,  is  borne  out  by  a  dozen  contemporary  records. 
One  new  experiment  for  housing  the  soldiers  was  tried  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  but  without  success.  Always  careful  about  his 
subordinates,  Sir  Colin  ordered  them  to  make  a  large  room  by 
excavation  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill.  The  roof  was  of  plank 
covered  with  earth.  But  it  was  flat  instead  of  sloping  ;  the 
entrance  faced  the  north,  and  the  building  was  not  watertight. 
So  in  two  nights  the  men  were  flooded  out.  It  is  curious  that  a 
Highlander  like  Lord  Clyde  should  not  have  recollected  that  in 
his  own  country  every  well-built  shepherd's  hut  has  its  door,  with 
a  porch,  to  face  the  south.  At  the  same  epoch  a  detachment  of 
practical  sailors  had  made  a  similar  burrow  for  themselves  lower 
down  the  hill,  dry  and  comfortable,  with  entrances  to  the  south 
and  a  sloping  roof.  Our  remarks  as  to  the  Crimea  equally  apply 
to  the  narrative  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Like  Waterloo,  the  French 
Revolution  of  1792,  and  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  there  is  still 
something  worth  saying  about  the  years  1857-58.  Fortunately 
Dr.  Munro  narrates  what  he  himself  saw  at  tbe  Martiniere, 
Dilkoosba,  and  Bareilly,  instead  of  putting  his  recollections  into 
a  novel  with  a  noble  Englishwoman  for  its  heroine  and  a  vindictive 
Aryan  brother  for  its  fiend. 

In  some  points  the  author's  powers  of  observation  and  deduction 
seem  to  have  been  at  fault.  After  the  proclamation  of  Peace 
in  the  spring  of  1856,  he  witnessed  a  review  of  the  Russian  army, 
whereupon  be  gravely  records  his  opinion  that  every  Russian 
soldier  is  extraordinarily  like  another  in  dress,  figure,  feature,  and 
expression.  That  soldiers  should  all  wear  the  same  dress  is  not 
miraculous  ;  but  it  is  amazing  that,  with  all  his  wide  experience 
of  Kaffirs,  Turks,  French,  and  Poorbeas,  Dr.  Munro  should  not 
have  remembered  that  to  a  new  comer  for  the  first  few  days  all 
foreigners,  especially  Asiatics,  present  the  same  features  and  build. 
In  a  little  time  the  similarity  wears  off,  and  Hindu  and  Mussul- 
man, Cossack  and  Uhlan,  all  seem  to  have  as  much  distinction  of 
features  as  English  or  Scotch.  Again,  during  the  operations  on 
the  borders  of  Oudh  and  Futtehghur,  Dr.  Munro  happened  to  pass 
a  spot  where  an  officer  of  the  Civil  Service  was  about  to  hang  a 
dozen  persons  who  had  been  detected  in  communication  with  the 
rebels.  "  They  struck  me,"  he  says,  "  as  being  the  most  villainous- 
looking  scoundrels  I  had  ever  seen."  We  much  fear  that  few 
persons  with  halters  round  their  necks  or  tied  to  the  mouth  of  a 
gun  ever  strike  the  bystander  in  any  other  light.  After  roughing 
it  amongst  the  Kaffirs,  the  author  was  surprised  at  the  provision 
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made  for  a  campaign  in  India.  Not  that  a  march  through 
Kohileund  in  the  hot  winds  was  comfortable  when  tho  furnace- 
blast  of  the  day  was  followed  by  the  still,  oppressive  night,  and 
when  privates  were  falling  out  of  tho  ranks  from  sun  fever  or 
heat  apoplexy.  We  are  told  of  the  iuexporieuco  of  tho  general 
then  in  command,  and  his  want  of  consideration  for  the  soldier. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  one  could  prevent  elephants 
from  trumpeting  and  camels  from  grunting  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  camp  and  in  an  enemy's  country,  whero  every  one  must  bo  in 
a  state  of  "animated  expectancy."  Dr.  Munro  dwells  mournfully 
on  the  sufferings  of  the  Kohileund  Field  Force,  and  on  the  mis- 
management which  cost  us  a  valuable  life  in  an  attack  on  an 
obscure  fort.  But  be  should  have  given  us  tho  attractive  side  of 
the  picture  in  an  account  of  a  march  in  peaceful  times,  in  the  cold 
season,  through  the  Upper  Provinces.  He  is  wrong  in  thinking 
that  such  topics  have  no  interest  for  the  general  reader.  A  medical 
man  has  every  right  to  be  heard  when  he  lectures  intending  resi- 
dents in  India  about  the  care  of  their  health.  There  is  nothing 
very  new  or  striking  in  his  rules,  but  they  are  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  others,  and  every  civilian  or  soldier  in  India 
knows  on  an  emergency  how  to  play  the  part  of  a  doctor.  To  be 
regular  in  your  habits ;  not  to  starve  and  not  to  gorge  yourself; 
to  eat  the  best  available  food  and  drink  the  best  light  wines ;  to 
sleep  under  a  punkah  and  as  long  into  the  morning  as  the  crows 
and  the  glare  will  allow ;  to  refrain  from  pegs  and  heavy 
luncheons ;  to  use  the  bath  once,  and  even  twice,  a  day ;  to  take 
moderate  exercise ;  to  fiud  something  to  do  in  the  heat  or  confine- 
ment— all  this  is  sensible  and  sound,  and  by  the  observance  of 
such  regimen  many  men  have  ruled  districts  and  provinces  and 
have  returned  to  enjoy  health  or  independence  at  home.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  everybody  in  India,  save  the  private  soldier, 
has  some  work  cut  out  for  him.  There  are  no  loungers  in  the 
country,  and  even  the  subaltern  can  study  the  languages.  But  it 
is  amusing  to  be  told  that  "no  man  should  ever  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  the  whole  of  the  hot  season,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  he  can,  on  the  hills."  There  are  many  officials  who  must  work 
in  the  plains,  hot  weather  and  rains  together,  season  after 
season,  and  never  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  snowy  range,  except  on  a 
holiday  in  October.  All  judicial  and  executive  officers  can  only 
carry  on  their  work  at  their  respective  posts.  If  they  go  to  the 
hills,  they  leave  their  offices  behind  them  in  the  plains.  The 
migration  to  Simla  of  Viceroy  and  Council,  Commander-in-Chief, 
Staff  officers,  and  the  heads  or  controllers  of  large  departments, 
stands  on  a  different  footing.  Their  work  can  be  done  as  effec- 
tively at  Murree  or  Simla  as  at  Calcutta  or  Lahore.  "  Touch 
■with  the  people,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  always  maintained  by  the 
District  Officer  and  the  Commissioner  of  Division.  Dr.  Munro  may 
he  thankful  for  a  notice  of  one  or  two  errors  of  fact.  The  Deyrah 
Doon  is  2,000,  and  not  3,000,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Two 
places  to  which  he  assigns  the  titles  of  Chou  and  Burragaon  are 
evidently  chota  and  bara  gdon,  the  little  village  and  the  big.  And 
many  an  active  sportsman  would  demur  to  the  dictum  that  there 
is  everywhere  plenty  of  game  in  India.  In  many  populous  dis- 
tricts every  acre  is  cultivated,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
sportsman  but  snipe  in  the  marshes  and  depressions,  and  quail  in 
the  cold  weather  crops.  No  more  than  a  just  tribute  is  paid  to 
Indian  administration  when  it  is  said  that  there  the  authorities 
know  something  about  war,  keep  up  establishments  and  material 
on  a  war  footing,  and  take  care  of  their  troops,  both  European  and 
native,  in  peace  and  war  alike.  We  might  add  that  the  same 
authorities  are  fully  aware  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  first  en- 
forcing the  law  and  maintaining  order,  while  they  are  prepared  to 
remedy  any  grievances  really  endured  by  the  Ryots  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  Santals  of  Bengal. 


MONASTIC  LONDON.* 

MR.  STANHOPE  has  set  himself  a  delightful  task.  We 
can  imagine  a  student  who  has  been  plagued  by  some 
of  the  problems  of  English,  and  especially  of  London,  history 
arising  out  of  the  monastic  settlements  which  were  so  thickly 
dotted  over  the  City,  and  who  reads  the  title-page  of  this  little 
took,  Monastic  London  :  an  Analytical  Sketch  of  the  Monks  and 
Monasteries  within  the  Metropolitan  Area  during  the  Centuries 
1200  to  1600.  Can  anything,  he  asks,  be  more  attractive? 
"Visions  of  solved  questions  flit  through  his  mind.  Now  he  will 
be  able  to  ascertain  exactly  the  objects  and  successes  of  Prior 
Norman,  and  why  Stowe  calls  him  the  first  canon  regular  in  all 
England.  Now  he  will  learn  all  about  St.  Martin's,  and  how 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster  was  able  to  swallow  up  a  house  of 
secular  priests.  The  exact  connexion  which  existed  between  the 
Prioress  of  St.  Helen's  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  between 
the  Prioress  of  Kilburn  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  will  be 
set  forth ;  and  there  will  probably  be  some  simple  and  easy  dis- 
crimination between  the  various  kinds  of  friars,  and  some  reason 
why  certain  districts  are  still  called  Austinfriars,  or  Blackfriars, 
or  Crutchedfriars,  or  White  friars,  or  the  Minories,  while  others 
have  dropped  their  ancient  designations.  He  hopes  to  see  some- 
thing new  about  founders,  and  about  the  early  charters  and  their 
mediaeval  forgers ;  and  a  glorious  vision  of  the  architecture  of  the 
conventual  churches  before  the  dissolution  rises  to  his  mind's  eye. 
Can  Mr.  Stanhope  reconstruct  for  us  the  Dominican  church  at 
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Baynnrd's  Oastlo,  or  roali/.o  tho  tall  slender  spiro  of  tho  Augusti- 
nians  P  Can  he  tell  us  if  tho  nave  of  St.  Bartholomew's  really 
reached  tho  square  of  Smithlield,  and  if  tho  buildings  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Trinity  extended  to  both  sides  of  Aldgate?  In 
short,  any  one  who  has  even  the  most  moderate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  will  expect  from  a  book  with  such  an  "  argument  "  set 
out  on  its  title-page,  answers  to  some  dozens  of  questions  like 
those  asked  above;  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  and  in  the  present  state  of  general  knowledge  of  tho  habits 
and  rules  of  the  monastic  and  fraternal  orders  of  the  middle  ages, 
they  should  not  bo  answered. 

But  the  reader  who  expects  anything  of  the  kind  from  Mr. 
Stanhope  will  be  disappointed.  There  is  no  analytical  sketch.  A 
dry  list,  with  brief  notes,  occupying  the  last  sixty  pages,  and 
bristliug  both  with  errors  and  misprints,  is  all  he  offers  us.  The 
first  part,  two-thirds,  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  readable  but 
most  confused  and  confusing  account  of  monasticism  in  general, 
without  any  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  views  and  rules 
of  the  different  orders,  and  without  any  special  reference  to 
London.  We  can  hardly  read  a  sentence  without  finding  fault. 
Under  the  head  of  "  Officers,  a  fairly  numerous  host,"  we  are  told 
that,  "  as  heads  or  rulers  of  a  monastic  home,  Abbots  and  Priors, 
except  in  cases  of  cathedrals,  were  usually  considered  synony- 
mous." We  might  object  to  every  single  clause  of  this  sentence, 
as  well  as  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole;  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  as  regards  London  when  we  remember  that  before  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  only  one  abbot  in  all 
the  "  metropolitan  area  "  ;  and  that  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Cistercians  on  Tower  Hill  by  Edward  III.  and  the  elevation  of 
the  Prior  of  Bermondsey,  there  were  only  three.  One  abbess 
only  existed,  and  she  ruled  among  a  sisterhood  of  mendicants ; 
but  Mr.  Stanhope  makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  the  appa- 
rent anomaly.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  new  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  London  houses  except  some  mistakes.  It  is- 
not  easy  to  recognize  the  great  mayor  Rokesley,  under  the  form 
of  "  Gregory  de  Rochefly."  On  the  next  page  for  "  purpresture" 
we  find  "  purpresenture."  These  are  only  samples.  Mr.  Stanhope's 
introductory  matter  labours  under  the  defect  mentioned  above. 
It  is  too  general,  and  one  would  gather  from  reading  it  that 
the  churches,  houses,  doctrines,  and  rules  of  all  orders,  whether 
of  monks  or  friars,  were  much  the  same.  Still,  such  as  it  is, 
and  filling,  as  it  does,  two-thirds  of  the  book,  with  hardly  a 
reference  to  Monastic  London,  we  may  speak  better  of  it  than 
of  the  London  chapters.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  opening  for  a 
thoroughly  good  book  on  this  subject.  We  have  hitherto  been 
obliged  blindly  to  follow  the  lead  of  Stow  and  Munday  and 
such  early  authors,  not  to  mention  Dugdale  and  Widmore.  Many 
documents  have  been  discovered  since  their  time  to  throw  light 
on  the  history  of  the  religious  houses  in  London,  and  others 
in  which  they  believed  have  been  rejected  as  forgeries.  A 
vast  quantity  of  authentic  material  is  now  accessible,  and  the 
charters  and  deeds  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  had 
only  been  seen  and  scarcely  understood  by  Newcourt  are  now 
catalogued  and  calendared.  Perhaps  in  process  of  time  Mr. 
Stanhope  may  see  his  way,  retaining  his  present  prefaces,  with 
corrections,  to  give  us  a  really  full  and  trustworthy  account  of 
the  London  monasteries,  friaries,  and  nunneries,  and  not  a  mere 
series  of  paragraphs  containing  only  the  old  stereotyped  accounts, 
with  all  their  faults  and  fancies  as  we  have  them  already  in  count- 
less books. 


LAW  BOOKS.* 

MEMILE  STOCQUART  has  prepared  a  version  of  Mr. 
•  Albert  Dicey 's  book  on  the  Law  of  Domicile,  published 
some  years  ago,  for  which  he  claims  that  it  is  at  once  a  trans- 
lation into  French  and  a  second  edition.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Dicey's  original  work  are  aware  that  it  is  an  exhaustive 
and  most  ably  arranged  treatise  upon  that  part  of  the  law  of 
England  which  concerns  domicile.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  of  the  existing  books  in  which  that  part  of  so-called 
international  law  which  is  law  but  is  not  international  is  ex- 
pounded in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  its  real  nature  and  relation  to  other  parts  of  jurisprudence. 
M.  Stocquart  adequately  recognizes  its  value,  both  as  an  English 
law  book  and  as  an  endeavour  to  dispel  the  mists  in  which 
the  confused  thought  of  innumerable  jurists  has  enveloped  every- 
thing which  has  been  treated  of  under  the  misleading  name 
of  international  law.  He  confesses  in  his  preface  that  "  tres 
souvent,  en  effet,  le  juriste  devient  novateur";  and  justly 
claims,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  labours,  that  "  il  s'agit 
ici  moins  d'un  ouvrage  de  pure  doctrine  que  d'un  code  m6tho- 
dique  de  la  common  law  et  de  la  jurisprudence  anglaise."  M. 
Stocquart 's  work  is  something  more  than  a  mere  translation. 

*  Le  Slatut  Personnel  Anglais,  ou  la  Loi  du  Domicile,  Par  A.  V.  Dicev, 
B.C.L.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professeur  de  Droit  Anglais 
h  rUniversite"  d'Oxiord.  Ouvrage  traduit  et  complete1  par  Emile 
Stocquart,  Avocat  h  la  Cour  d'Appel  de  Bruxelles.  Tome  premier. 
London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.    Bruxelles  :  Bruylant-Christophe  &  Cie.  1S87. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Laiv  oj  Settlements  of  Property.  By  John  Savill 
Vaizey,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London:  Sweet  &  Sons.  1887. 

The  Laws  of  Insurance;  Fire,  Life,  Accident,  and  Guarantee.  By 
James  Biggs  Porter,  assisted  by  William  Fielden  Craies,  M.A.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barristers-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Stevens  & 
Sons.  1887. 
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He  ha?,  in  the  first  place,  brought  it  down  to  date  by  the  incor- 
poration of  decisions  on  the  subject  in  English  courts  since  the 
publication  of  the  original  work  in  1879;  and  he  ha9  shown  in 
doing  so  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  doings  of  our  Courts, 
and  considerable  skill  in  setting  forth  the  substance  of  their  de- 
cisions. Besides  this  he  has  added,  wherever  the  importance 
of  the  topic  seemed  to  him  to  deserve  it,  passages  indicating 
his  view  of  the  analogous  French  and  Belgian  law,  which 
he  supports  by  reference  to  the  French  and  Belgian  codes, 
and  to  cases  decided  in  the  Courts  of  those  countries.  The 
present  edition,  therefore,  besides  being  a  statement  of  the 
English  law  of  domicile,  is  also  to  some  extent  a  study  in  con- 
temporary comparative  jurisprudence.  It  is  all  the  more  to 
M.  Stocquart's  credit  that  he  never  forgets  the  principle  with 
which  he  sets  out — that  the  subject  of  his  discourse  is  municipal 
law  in  the  strictest  sense.  Those  parts  of  the  work  which  are 
added  by  M.  Stocquart  are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  typo- 
graphical devices  from  the  translation  of  Mr.  Dicey "s  original  book. 
The  contents  of  the  present  volume  are  in  three  parts — the  nature 
of  domicile,  and  how  it  is  acquired  and  changed ;  the  method  of 
ascertaining  a  person's  domicile  ;  the  sorts  of  rights  which  depend 
upon  domicile,  and  the  status  and  capacity  of  persons  who  may 
be  affected  by  it.  M.  Stocquart's  translation  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, faithful  and  spirited.  He  may  congratulate  himself  on  having 
given  to  a  valuable  work  further  opportunities  of  usefulness  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

After  various  projects  and  modifications  of  projects  for  the 
publication  of  new  editions  of  different  volumes  of  Bythewood's 
Conveyancing,  it  has  resulted  that  Mr.  Vaizey  has  published  an 
exhaustive  treatise  of  his  own  on  this  large  subject.  In  dealing 
with  any  branch  of  the  law  it  is  a  problem  of  some  delicacy 
how  much  of  the  whole  body  of  English  law  it  is  desirable  to 
treat  and  in  what  degree  of  detail  it  is  desirable  to  treat  it 
for  the  purpose  of  expounding  the  principal  subject  satisfactorily. 
Mr.  Vaizey  has  taken  a  fairly  wide  range,  and  points  out  with 
justice  that  he  might  have  made  it  wider.  He  has  dealt  at 
some  length  with  powers,  and  he  has  not  said  much  about  the 
general  law  relating  to  the  execution  and  construction  of  wills. 
As  it  is,  his  book  consists  of  two  very  large  volumes;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  any  conveyancer  may  not  find 
useful  at  any  moment.  It  is  only  by  use  in  practice  that  such 
works  can  really  be  tested;  but,  as  far  as  merely  critical  ob- 
servation can  go,  Vaizey  on  Settlements  appears  to  be  a  learned, 
exhaustive,  well-written,  and  well-arranged  compendium  of  a  body 
of  law  almost  as  extensive  as  it  is  important.  Mr.  Vaizey 's  preface 
contains  some  valuable  observations  upon  the  Titles  and  Land 
Transfer  Bill  lately  introduced  into  Parliament,  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, not  necessarily  (or  in  fact)  for  enactment,  but  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.  In  particular,  Mr.  Vaizey  criticizes  with  considerable 
■vigour  the  proposal  to  abolish  estates  tail.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  says,  "  did  not  show,  and  I  do  not  understand,  the  connexion 
between  these  provisions  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  measure. 
The  abolition  of  estates  tail  will  greatly  inconvenience  those  who 
may  hereafter  have  to  prepare  settlements  of  land."  According 
to  Mr.  Vaizey,  and,  it  may  be  added,  to  almost  every  other  con- 
veyancer of  eminence,  these  words  "  in  tail  male  "  are,  in  fact,  a 
recognized  symbol  for  a  complicated  thing  which  almost  every 
owner  of  a  large  estate  wants  to  do,  which  the  authors  of  the  Bill 
do  not  intend,  or  profess  to  intend,  to  prevent  him  from  doing, 
and  which  it  will  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  complication 
to  effect  by  paraphrases  if  this  provision  of  the  Bill  should 
become  law.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  more  things  a 
settlor  or  testator  can  do  with  his  land,  the  more  valuable  his 
property  in  it  is;  and  therefore  every  short  method  of  doing  a 
particular  thing,  with  the  meaning  and  effect  of  which  cen- 
turies of  conveyancing,  legislation,  and  litigation  have  made 
every  conveyancer  who  knows  his  business  familiar,  is  a  thing 
valuable  in  itself  to  owners  of  property,  and  injurious — pro  tanto 
— to  nobody,  and  ought  not  to  be  done  away  with  except  for  good 
Cause  clearly  shown.  Conveyancers  are  somewhat  apprehensive 
of  all  reform,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  indulgent  to  the  efforts 
in  legislation  affecting  them  of  a  common  lawyer  whose  dis- 
tinguished ability  has  been  hitherto  shown  for  the  most  part  in 
the  discharge  of  functions  with  which  they  are  not  familiar.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's Bill  reappears,  it  will  be  so  modified  as  not  to  evoke 
the  severe  and  almost  unanimous  censure  of  persons  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  with  which  it  was  greeted  in 
1887. 

We  have  received  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Porter's  book  on 
all  insurance  except  marine.  This  justifies  Mr.  Porter's  conduct 
in  writing  the  book,  and  publishing  the  first  edition  two  or  three 
years  ago.  What  was  here  said  of  it  tli6n  was  that  it  was  rather 
well  done,  and  that  if  it  fulfilled  a  want,  it  would  fulfil  it  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  Mr.  Porter.  That  may  be  repeated  now, 
with  the  difference  that  the  conditional  commendation  may  be 
made  unconditional. 


UNSPOKEN  THOUGHTS.* 

LIKE  other  tender-hearted  people,  the  anonymous  author  of 
Uns/iokrn  Thoughts  is  deeply  distressed  by  tho  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world.  Starvation,  poverty,  neglected  children,  un- 
happy wives  and  maids  unwed,  are  some  of  tho  harrowing  themes 


of  poetic  lamentation  in  this  little  volume  of  tuneful  lyrics,  in 
which,  by  the  way,  there  is  genuine  poetry  as  well  as  the  mere 
facility  in  verse-making,  which  is  common  enough.  Mingled  with 
the  mournful  singing  we  find  also  a  good  deal  of  indignant 
denunciation  of  tyrannic  custom  in  the  debasing  conventions  of 
society,  the  impressiveness  of  which  is  considerably  mitigated  by 
a  persistent  narrowness  of  vision  and  lack  of  humour.  Leigh 
Hunt  tells  us  how  he  was  once  walking  with  Shelley  in  the  streets 
of  London,  when  his  companion  called  his  attention  to  the 
ravages  of  suffering  visible  in  the  faces  of  the  passers-by,  and 
Hunt  consoled  him  somewhat  by  the  reminder  that  pleasure  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  evidences  which  the  younger  poet  found 
to  be  so  shocking.  The  moral  of  the  anecdote  admits  of  a  far 
wider  application  to  certain  poems  in  Unspoken  Thoughts.  No 
person  with  eyes  and  sensibility  can  fail  to  be  afflicted  by  the 
wrongs  and  woes  feelingly  sung  by  the  poet ;  but  the  large  per 
contra  of  healthy  fortitude  and  pleasurable  content  is  entirely 
ignored  in  these  pages.  Nay,  more  than  this,  the  virtue  of  con- 
tentment, celebrated  by  Dekker  in  one  of  the  sweetest,  noblest, 
and  most  humanizing  lyrics  in  all  literature,  is  ridiculed  as  the 
badge  of  degradation  and  the  symbol  of  slavery.  To  walk  humbly, 
to  be  contented  with  your  lot,  to  respect  the  decencies  of  life,  to 
give  to  Caesar  his  due — these  time-honoured  rules  of  conduct  are, 
it  seems,  unworthy  of  honour,  good  enough  for  poor,  ordinary 
folk,  but  fit  only  for  the  scorn  of  poets  on  whose  brows  the  light 
of  the  dawn  of  the  social  millennium  already  quivers. 

Contentment !    'Tis  a  virtue,  sages  say — 

The  "  trivial  round  and  common  task  "  to  ply, 

Nor  for  a  wider  walk  of  life  to  sigh 
Than  we  were  born  to ;  humbly,  day  by  day, 
The  proper  meed  of  reverence  to  pay 

Our  high-placed  "betters" — not  to  kick  and  cry 

Against  injustice,  but  to  do  or  die 
As  custom  rules.    Shall  we  that  rule  obey  ? 

And  the  poet  warmly  replies  "  Never  !  " — not  while  tyranny  and 
want  exist,  and  the  weak  may  be  helped  in  their  struggles  with 
the  strong.  We  must  deplore  the  logic  of  this  conclusion,  even 
while  we  applaud  the  sentiment.  There  is  a  larger  measure  of 
grotesque  inconsequence  in  two  poems  entitled  "  A  Wife's  Pro- 
test'' and  "  An  Old  Maid's  Lament,"  both  of  which  strongly  sug- 
gest a  passage  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  essay  on  Population  by  the 
geuial  economist  Malthus.  "  An  Old  Maid's  Lament "  shows 
the  writer  to  be  a  bad  physiologist,  though  a  tolerable  poet.  It 
might  have  moved  Malthus  to  tears,  for  he  expressly  says,  "  There 
are  few  women  who  might  not  have  married  in  some  way  or 
other,"  but  in  these  days,  when  many  women  are  old  maids  by 
choice,  and  to  be  praised  therefor — though  the  author  may  not 
commend  them — and  many  more  live  unmarried  by  the  stern  law 
of  necessity,  the  sentiment  of  the  poem  is  both  strained  and  un- 
dignified. 

To  turn  from  these  painful  matters  to  other  lyrics  is  both  pleas- 
ing and  profitable.  In  the  opening  poem,  "  The  Shadow,"  the  poet 
is,  as  some  one  said  of  Shenstone,  a  "  gentle  elegiacal  person,"  whose 
sorrow  is  expressed  with  elegance  and  a  gentlemanly  avoidance  of 
the  vulgar  spasms  and  noisy  apostrophes  common  to  our  minor 
singers.  Calm  and  mournful  and  dulcet  are  these  pretty  quatrains, 
palpably  true,  and  full  of  sweet  restraint : — 

There  weep  the  dews  and  winds  of  winter  blow ; 
The  soft  breeze  rustles  in  the  bending  grass  ; 

The  ccld  rain  falls  there,  and  the  drifting  snow- 
But  tears  fall  not,  nor  lovers'  footsteps  pass. 

Bees  hum  all  day  amid  the  young  spring  leaves; 

The  rooks  caw  loud  from  every  elm-tree  bough  ; 
The  sparrows  twitter  in  the  old  church  eaves  — 

But  no  voice  cries  for  me  or  calls  me  now. 

Here  is  a  night-piece,  from  "Nightfall  in  the  Fens,"  delicately 
presented  and  fraught  with  the  thrill  and  mysterious  influence  of 
moonrise : — 

A  faint  dawn  breaks  on  yonder  sedge,  and  broadens  in  that  bed  of  weeds  ; 
A  bright  disc  shows  its  radiant  edge  ;  the  moon  now  rises  from  the  reeds, 
Its  level  rays  of  silver  glide  across  the  steel-dark  river  tide. 

They  burnish  steel  to  silver  bright — a  mirror  for  an  angel  meet ; 
They  bridge  it  with  a  bridge  of  light — tit  pathway  for  an  angel's  feet ; 
If  augel  feet  and  angel  face  haunt  mortal  creatures'  dwellingplace. 

A  graver  note  is  struck  in  "  Sic  Vos  non  Vobis,"  a  poem  notable 
for  chastened  reticence  of  style  and  a  strain  of  pessimism  that  does 
not  degrade  the  quiet  pathos  of  the  song,  and  notable  also  for  its 
successful  handling  of  a  stanza  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in 
modern  poetry  since  Byron's  elegy  on  Thyrza.  "  Listening,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  metrical  venture  that  is  decidedly  unhappy: — 

0  what  wailing  sadness 

That  no  tongue  may  tell, 
What  enraptured  gladness 

In  those  wild  notes  dwell — 
Bliss  and  anguish  both — divine,  ineffable. 

Here,  apart  from  the  Shelleyan  echo,  the  want  of  an  alexandrine 
is  ruinous,  and  the  result  hardly  accords  with  tho  nicety  of  ear 
the  author  betrays  in  most  of  the  poems.  Compared  with  the 
general  excellence  of  the  verse,  such  slips  are  slight  indeed,  even 
as  the  defects  in  what  appears  to  be  a  first  attempt  of  a  new 
writer  are  outweighed  by  merits  that  are  equally  obvious.  The 
real  distinctiou  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  poet  sings 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  song  is 
fresh  and  invigorating. 
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COOK,  with  or  without  a  final  e,  and  Cooper  are,  as  fur  as  our 
observation  goes,  the  names  which  muster  strongest  in  this 
volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Chief  among 
some  thirty  hearers  of  tho  mime  of  Cooper  stands  Anthony 
Ashley,  tirst  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  whom  nearly  twenty  pages 
are  allotted.  His  biographer,  Mr.  Osmund  Airy,  has  drawn  chielly 
from  two  sources,  the  Shaftesbury  Papers  in  tho  Record  Ollice, 
and  the  Life  by  the  lato  Mr.  Christie,  that  most  successful  of 
modern  rehabilitations.  The  present  writer  does  not  hold  a  brief 
for  Shaftesbury,  but  his  leanings  are  evidently  towards  the  favour- 
able view  taken  by  Christio  rather  than  towards  tho  unfavourable 
ono  of  a  more  recent  biographer,  Mr.  Traill.  He  cites,  however, 
with  approbation  the  last-named  writers  remarks  upon  the  modtrn 
type  of  character  presented  by  Shaftesbury — the  foreshadowing  iu 
him  of  "  the  modern  demagogue,  the  modern  party  leader,  and  the 
modern  Parliamentary  debater."  Demagogues  and  party  leaders 
in  all  ages  are  apt  not  to  be  exactly  models  of  rectitude  ;  and  Mr. 
Airy  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that  in  these  capacities  Shaftesbury 
did  some  very  bad  things.  On  the  whole,  Shaftesbury's  support 
of  the  Bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  seems  most 
to  disturb  and  perplex  the  biographer,  because  it  was  "  in  direct 
contradiction  to  his  [Shaftesbury's]  former  strongly  expressed 
views  on  trade."  We  confess  that  we  leave  off  with  the  feeling 
that,  though  Mr.  Airy  forbeai'3  to  pronounce  judgment,  the  logical 
result  of  his  admissions  is  that  Shaftesbury,  as  a  politician,  was  a 
scoundrel,  "  The  temptation  to  use  "  the  then  prevailing  frenzy 
about  the  Popish  Plot  as  a  "  means  of  avenging  himself  upon  his 
enemies  was  probably  irresistible ;  that  he  could  have  believed  in 
the  plot  is  impossible."  A  man  who  finds  such  a  temptation  irre- 
sistible is  a  scoundrel — unless  we  adopt  Mr.  Traill's  sarcastically 
charitable  suggestion  that  a  political  partisan,  so  soon  as  he  is 
engaged  on  the  battle-field  of  politics,  becomes  the  victim  of  moral 
hallucination. 

The  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he  of  the  "  Characteristics," 
whom  many  respectable  people  persistently  confound  with  his 
grandfather  the  politician,  is  treated  of  by  the  Editor;  and  the 
seventh  Earl,  the  philanthropist  of  our  own  day,  finds  an  appre- 
ciative biographer  in  Professor  Blaikie.  Of  the  Cowpers,  the 
most  interesting  is  the  poet,  of  whom  the  Editor  supplies  an  ex- 
cellent biography.  The  articles  on  the  dramatist  Congreve  and 
the  poets  Cowley  and  Crabbe  are  likewise  the  Editor's  work. 
Canon  Overton's  biography  of  Bishop  Cosin  is,  to  those  who  care 
to  understand  the  characters  and  views  of  Anglican  churchmen  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  well  worth  reading.  It  might,  however, 
have  been  somewhat  fuller  with  regard  to  Cosin's  troubles  in  1628 
and  1629.  Thus  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  attempt  to  charge  Cosin 
with  attacking  the  Royal  Supremacy,  or  to  the  notice  taken  of  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  few  words  on  the  subject  might  have 
heen  given,  with  a  reference  to  Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner's  History. 
Speaking  of  Professor  Gardiner,  we  here  notice  his  short  article 
upon  Conn,  the  Papal  agent  at  the  Court  of  Henrietta  Maria. 
In  the  article  upon  Abiezer  Coppe,  a  fanatical  Ranter  of  the 
Commonwealth  period,  the  author  (Rev.  Alexander  Gordon) 
would  have  done  well  to  indicate  where  the  first  of  "  the  two 
ordinances  against  blasphemy,  of  10  May  and  9  Aug.  1650,"  is 
to  be  found,  as  the  only  ordinance  of  the  earlier  date  which 
Scobell  acknowledges  is  directed,  not  against  blasphemy,  but 
against  adultery  and  kindred  sins.  There  is  a  still  earlier  ordi- 
nance "  for  punishing  Blasphemies  and  Heresies,"  dated  May  2, 
1648.  Miles  Coverdale,  who,  though  "  not  a  figure  of  marked 
historical  interest,"  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  man  who 
first  made  a  complete  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English, 
is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Tedder  in  a  laborious  article  showing  much 
bibliographical  research.  Mr.  Hunt  writes  with  evident  liking  of 
William  Courtenay,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  days  of 
Richard  II.,  and  defends  him  against  Dean  Hook's  accusation  of 
heing  "  influenced  by  party,  not  principle."  Another  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  subjects  is  Marshal  Conway,  a  man  of  considerable  merits, 
though,  as  his  biographer  admits,  "  by  no  means  so  remarkable  " 
as  his  cousin  and  sworn  friend  Horace  Walpole  makes  him  out  to 
he.  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee's  biography  of  the  antiquary  Sir  Robert 
Cotton — or  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton,  as  he  called  himself,  in 
memory  of  his  ancestral  connexion  with  the  royal  Bruces — is 
especially  valuable,  because  as  yet  "  Cotton's  life  has  never  been 
fully  written."  The  article  includes  notices  of  Cotton's  successors 
in  the  baronetcy,  and  an  account  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  his  library.  To  painters  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  book 
will  bo  those  which  are  given  to  Constable  and  David  Cox,  who 
both  have  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  for  their  biographer.  Copley  is 
undertaken  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  also  contributes  the  life 
of  Copley's  more  illustrious  son,  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Early  Irish  history  receives  some  elucidation  in  this  volume. 
There  are  kings— Conn  of  the  "  Hundred  Battles,"  Cormac  Mac 
Art,  Cormac  of  Cashel ;  there  are  saints,  with  names  equally 
unfamiliar  to  English  ears— Condlaed,  and  Corbmac,  and  Corpre 
Cromm ;  and  there  is  Conn-na-mbocht,  Bishop  of  Clonmacnois, 
and  head  of  the  Culdees,  who,  we  learn,  were  in  Conn's  time 
(c.  1059)  an  order  devoted  chiefly  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the 
sick.  These  articles,  with  one  exception — that  on  Cormac  of 
Cashel,  which  is  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore— are  contributed  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Olden.    To  a  later  period  of  history  belongs  John 
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de  Courci,  the  conqueror  of  Ulster,  and  a  favourable  specimen  of 

tho  Norman  iu  Ireland.  "The  facts  of  his  life  have  been  lost  in 
a  maze  of  legend,"  through  which  tho  biographer,  Mr.  Round, 
does  his  best,  in  a  careful  and  critical  article,  to  clear  the  way, 
exposing  sundry  fictions  which  are  still  dear  to  peerage  compilers. 
Of  more  immediate  interest  at  tho  present  time  is  Mr.  II.  M. 
Stephens's  account  of  the  part  taken  by  tho  first  Marquess 
Coruwallis — a  man  whoso  history  is  connected  with  America, 
India,  and  Franco,  as  well  as  Ireland — in  carrying  the  Irish  Act 
of  Union. 

We  began  by  mentioning  that  Cook  alias  Cooke  was  a  name 
well  represented — to  the  extent  of  fifty  and  odd  entries.  The 
most  notable  of  the  clan  is  the  circumnavigator  Captain  Cook, 
who,  like  other  naval  men,  is  assigned  to  Professor  Laughton. 
There  is  a  minor  Captain  Cooke,  whose  permanent  occupation  was 
musical,  but  who  earned  his  captaincy  by  fighting  for  King 
Charles,  and  no  doubt  was  proud  of  it,  as  he  retained  the  title 
after  he  had  laid  down  the  sword  and  resumed  the  lute.  After 
the  Restoration  he  received  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  where  he  himself  had  been  trained 
as  a  chorister.  His  biographer,  Mr.  Barclay  Squire,  whoso  con- 
tributions to  the  early  history  of  music  in  England  should  have 
been  noticed  before  now,  remarks  that  "  Cooke's  merits  as  a. 
teacher  must  have  been  very  great,  for  he  taught  nearly  all  the 
composers  who  were  the  glory  of  the  English  school  of  the  Resto- 
ration. Blow,  Wise,  Humfrey,  and  Purcell  were  all  his  pupils." 
Pepys,  while  admiring  Cooke's  music,  was,  after  his  manner, 
critically  observant  of  his  foibles: — "A  vain  coxcomb  he  is, 
though  he  sings  and  composes  so  well."  It  is  somewhat  confusing, 
as  Mr.  Squire  observes,  that  Pepys  was  also  much  allied  with  one 
Captain  Cocke,  a  merchant  and  contractor.  In  one  of  the  pas- 
sages from  the  Diary  (22nd  of  November,  1661),  which  is  here 
quoted  as  mentioning  "  Captain  Cook  "  (there  is  no  rule  about  the 
final  letter),  Mynors  Blight's  edition  of  Pepys  reads  "  Captain 
Cocke,"  and  we  incline  to  believe  that  Cocke  is  the  person  meant. 
Mr.  Squire  also  follows  the  old  reading  of  "  4s.  of  the  musicians," 
which  in  Bright's  edition  is  corrected  to  "  40s.  to  the  musicians  " — 
a  much  more  serious  matter  to  Pepys  and  the  others  who  had  to 
pay  it.  The  quotation  from  Pepys  here  dated  16  September 
(1662)  should,  according  to  Bright  and  the  first  Braybrooke 
edition,  be  14  September;  and  that  from  Evelyn  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  year  1654,  not  1655.  It  would  be  unnatural  in  us 
to  leave  the  name  of  Cook  without  a  mention  of  John  Dougla3 
Cook,  the  first  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


GUIDE-BOOKS* 

THE  appearance  of  an  English  "Baedeker"  is  an  interesting 
event  in  the  history  of  guide-books.  English  translations  of 
the  Leipsic  publisher's  Continental  handbooks  have  long  been 
common,  and  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  London  Baedeker  ; 
but  the  inclusion  of  Great  Britain  in  one  volume  of  the  series  is 
a  new  and  rather  a  daring  attempt.  It  would  probably  have  been 
wiser  to  exclude  Scotland,  which  is  very  inadequately  treated, 
and  which,  as  the  editor,  Mr.  J.  F.  Muirhead,  admits,  will  want 
extending  at  some  future  time.  But  this  is  almost  the  only  defect 
of  plan  that  we  have  to  notice.  It  is,  of  course,  in  excellence  of 
plan,  and  in  the  patient  and  ingenious  devising  and  adapting  of 
mechanical  arrangements  to  carry  out  that  plan,  that  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  Baedeker  series  consists.  The  ordinary  guide- 
book has  always  been,  and,  despite  the  great  improvements 
recently  introduced,  still  is,  in  many  cases  a  model  of  what  it 
should  not  be — information  scanty  and  ill  arranged,  talkee-talkee 
of  the  most  valueless  character  taking  the  place  of  the  informa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  given,  bad  style,  feeble  jokes,  all  manner  of 
evil  things.  The  great  series  of  Murray  in  England  and  Joanne 
in  France  escaped  these  defects,  but  still  erred  somewhat  in  respect 
of  bulk  and  of  occasionally  slighting  the  simple,  homely  details — 
prices,  indications  of  streets  and  post-offices  and  banks,  points 
where  to  look  on  this  side  of  the  way  and  on  that — which  the 
modern  traveller,  who  neither  "  lords  it  nor  loiters  it,"  in  Latimer's 
words,  like  the  old  voyager  in  state,  chiefly  requires.  To  hit  the 
exact  thing  wanted  was  a  success  suited  to  a  German.  It  did  not 
want  taste  or  genius,  but  immense  patience  and  a  certain  methodi- 
cal ingenuity  in  adapting  means  to  ends.  The  result  is  the  average 
Baedeker  guide,  which,  if  by  no  means  perfect,  is  certainly  "  bad 
to  beat "  lor  its  purpose.  Its  system  has  been  largely  borrowed 
by  the  excellent  series  of  Thorough  Guides  to  English  Districts, 
edited  by  Messrs.  Baddeley  and  Ward ;  but  these  enterprising 
pedestrians  have  not  ventured,  and  will  now  hardly  venture,  on 
an  "  England  and  Wales  "  at  large. 

The  book  contains  nearly  six  bundred  pages,  packed,  according 
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to  the  usual  Baedeker  devices,  with  so  much  matter  that  probably 
three  large  octavos  of  the  "any  gentleman's  library"  kind  would 
hardly  hold  more.  About  sixty  pages  are  occupied  by  preliminary 
matter,  and  exactly  half  of  this  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  English 
architectural  history  by  Mr.  Freeman.  In  itself  we  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Freeman  has  ever  done  a  better  piece  of  work,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  being  almost  exhaustive  and  quite  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  while  the  scale,  the  purpose,  and  the  absence  of  any 
possible  polemical  sub-purpose  have  kept  down  his  besetting  sins 
of  far-fetched  allusiveness,  of  writing  about  it  and  about  it,  and  of 
fighting  with  heretics  and  infidels  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
In  fact,  the  thing  is  so  good  that  it  ought  to  be  published  sepa- 
rately ;  and  the  only  possible  criticism  on  it  of  an  unfavourable 
sort  is  that  a  single  monograph  of  the  kind  among  mere  notes  on 
other  subjects  quite  as  important  and  germane  to  the  matter  is  a 
little  unsymmetrical.  But  that  is  not  Mr.  Freeman's  fault.  Some 
of  these  minor  notes  might  with  great  advantage  have  had  divided 
among  them  the  space  given  to  the  notice,  at  once  inadequate  and 
superfluous,  bestowed  upon  Scotland.  But,  when  we  come  to  the 
guide  itself,  we  have  little  but  praise  for  it.  We  have  examined 
minutely  some  half-dozen  different  sections  dealing  with  places 
with  which  we  are  intimately  familiar,  and  the  fewness  and  small 
importance  of  the  faults  which  we  find  are  both  remarkable,  as  the 
very  mention  of  some  will  show.  The  beauty  of  the  High  Street 
of  Southampton  (which  is  hardly  "  curved  ")  is  a  good  deal  under- 
rated. The  preliminary  canter  which  the  bibulous  inhabitant  of 
Sark  used  to  take  before  daring  the  Coupee  was,  according  to  the 
better  version,  along  a  dismounted  gun,  not  a  tree-trunk  (it  is  not 
clear  how  a  tree-trunk  could  have  got  there,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  guns).  It  is  quite  true  that  "  the  large  red  building  adjoining  " 
the  Chetham  Hospital  at  Manchester  is  "  the  grammar  school  of 
which  De  Quincey  was  an  alumnus,"  but  the  traveller  will  make  a 
great  mistake  if  he  thinks  that  De  Quincey  was  ever  inside  the 
large  red  building.  On  the  same  page  an  "  oblong  "  has,  we  think, 
more  than  three  sides.  The  story  of  Gray  and  the  fire-escape,  if 
told  at  all,  might  have  been  told  a  little  more  fully  under  Peter- 
house  ;  and  Mr.  George  Brodrick  has  got  no  "  e  "  in  his  name. 
But  these  are  "  Sma'  sums,  sma'  sums,''  as  Bailie  Jarvie  says. 

We  are  always  particularly  glad  to  welcomel  ocal  handbooks  by 
local  writers  and  publishers.  The  regular  guidebook  writer  who  is 
"  put  on  "  to  write  in  a  London  series  sometimes  has  advantages 
of  style  and  method,  but  he  is  inevitably  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  subject,  and  often  treats  it  in  a 
perfunctory  manner.  Therefore,  we  are  glad  to  receive  Mr. 
Christy's  Essex.  We  cannot,  however,  think  that  he  has  been 
well  advised  in  choosing  the  dictionary  or  gazetteer  arrangement 
for  it.  To  this  arrangement  there  are  two  grave  objections,  made 
graver  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  index.  In  the  first  place,  all 
continuity  of  description  of  neighbourhood  and  landscape  is  made 
impossible  at  a  stroke.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  by  no  means 
easy  to  arrange  the  other  or  route  treatment,  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  omission,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  ought 
to  be  done.  The  second  fault  is,  that  even  for  purposes  of  mere 
reference  on  single  points  it  is  utterly  unsatisfactory.  For  instance, 
we  will  take  one  famous  and  one  obscurer  example.  A  man  looks 
for  Audley  End,  and  he  finds  "  a  station  in  Wendens  Ambo 
parish,  and  two  miles  from  the  mansion  of  that  name."  Thinking 
that  the  parochial  arrangement  may  be  pursued,  and  is  here 
referred  to,  he  turns  to  Wendens  Ambo,  and  finds  nothing  about 
the  house  except  that  there  is  "  a  pleasant  walk  "  to  it.  Only  on  a 
third  try  (with  nothing  to  guide  him  to  it),  at  "Saffron  Walden," 
does  he  find  what  he  wants.  Or  he  wants  to  find  Otes,  the 
vanished  mansion  of  the  Mashams,  and  intimately  associated  with 
Cudworth  and  Locke.  Here,  unless  he  remembers  that  it  is  in  the 
parish  of  High  Laver  (which,  if  he  wants  information  at  all,  it  is 
a  hundred  to  one  that  he  does  not  know  or  remember),  he  must 
read  the  whole  book  through  to  find  what  he  wants.  The  addition 
of  an  index  would  not  remedy  the  first  defect,  but  it  would 
remedy  the  second,  and  Mr.  Christy  had  better  set  about  it  at 
once.  For  at  present  the  really  abundant  and  valuable  in- 
formation which  he  gives  is  in  too  many  cases  simply  in- 
accessible. 

What  may  be  called  the  second  crop  of  the  1887  guide-books 
offers  another  book  of  considerable  interest — the  new  part  of  the 
Thorough  Guides,  dealing  with  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  fifth 
edition  of  the  Scotland,  in  the  same  excellent  series,  does  not,  so 
far  as  we  notice,  offer  anything  new  except  the  usual  and  neces- 
sary corrections,  though  the  book  seems  a  little  fatter  than  it  used 
to  be.  In  taking  Ireland  to  be  his  province  Mr.  Baddeley  has 
made  a  bolder  start  than  hitherto.  Among  t he  innumerable  woes 
of  the  distressful  country  we  do  not  know  whether  its  own  inha- 
bitants would  include  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
inevitable  Murray,  English  guide-books  to  the  isle  of  saints  and 
shillelaghs  are  very  few  and  very  poor.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  do 
Dot  know  that  there  is  a  better  than  Thackeray's,  though  that 
is  not  formally  a  guide-book  at  all,  and  is  getting  on  for  fifty 
yeare  old.  To  meddle  with  anything  Irish  is  awkward;  but  Mr. 
Baddeley  is  now  so  old  a  hand  at  this  work,  and  has  made  it  so 
much  of  a  specialty,  that  he  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
oil  dangerous  ground  when  possible,  and  crossing  it  boldly 
when  necessary.  The  present  instalment  covers  all  north  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Dublin  through  Mullingar  to  Sligo,  thus 
including  the  two  most  important  towns  in  Ireland,  but  com- 
paratively little  tourist  country  except  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
the  other  show  places  of  the  North  coast,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital,  and  Lough  Erne.    Among  the  few  faults 


of  this  excellent  series,  not  the  least  is  a  slight  tendency  to  over- 
estimate the  "  tourist  point  of  view,"  and  to  forget  that  there  are 
at  least  some  travellers  and  guide-buyers  who  do  not  limit  their 
investigations  to  places  mentioned  in  the  railway  excursion  fly- 
sheets.  This  weakness  somewhat  hampers  Mr.  Baddeley ;  yet  he 
has  produced  a  very  interesting  book,  and  one  which,  now  that  it 
is  becoming  the  fashion  to  visit  Ireland,  ought  to  have  a  good 
audience.  He  will  of  course  be  denounced  as  a  b.  b.  b.  Saxon  for 
the  remarks  which  he  makes  in  his  preface  (as  every  faithful  tra- 
veller has  made  before  him)  on  the  fatal  sleevelessness  and  sluttish- 
ness  which  mar  the  pleasure  of  Irish  travel,  on  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  "  rollick,"  and  so  forth.  But  for  the  most  part  be  ha3 
avoided  all  vexed  questions,  and  been  sternly  matter-of-fact.  If 
the  chronicling  of  the  nettles  at  Clones  (for  ourselves  we  rather 
like  nettles)  and  the  gaudiness  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at 
Armagh  offends  anybody,  Mr.  Baddeley  will  doubtless  say  "  Let 
him  be  offended." 

An  ABC  guide  to  the  whole  North  American  continent,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  in  three  hundred  pocketable  pages  must  necessarily 
be  of  the  summariest.  A  really  astonishing  amount  of  information, 
however,  singularly  well  arranged  and  printed,  is  given  in 
B.  Bradshaiv's  A  B  C  to  this  extensive  order.  It  is  far  the 
handiest  guide  to  its  subject  that  we  have  seen,  and  one  of  the 
most  practical. 

We  spoke  well  of  Mr.  Evans's  Rustic  Walking  Routes,  Part  II., 
not  long  ago,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  his  first  part  has  got  into 
a  second  edition.  We  have  seen  new  editions  of  Mr.  Godfrey 
Turner's  Official  Guide  to  the  Cambrian  Railways  and  of  Mr. 
Percy  Lindley's  Walks  in  Epping  Forest,  both  of  which  we  have 
commended  of  old  and  still  commend. 


VERT  DE  VERT'S  CAREER.* 

"  HI  HE  circumstances  related  in  the  following  pages  are  not 
-L  fictitious,  but  mostly  derived  from  my  own  experience.  I 
have,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  grouped  and  connected  them, 
and  occasionally  added  some  embellishments."  Thus  speaks  the 
author  of  Vert  de  Vert's  Eton  Dags,  with  commendable  brevity, 
but  not  altogether  without  obscurity.  The  volume  which  is  so 
tersely  introduced  to  the  observant  reader  contains  about  one 
hundred  pages  referring  to  Eton,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  deal- 
ing with  a  variety  of  apparently  miscellaneous  topics.  However, 
since  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  incidents  described  are  "  grouped  and 
connected,"  besides  being  derived  from  experience,  there  must  be 
some  single  thread  running  through  the  whole,  and  it  is  natural 
to  surmise  that  that  thread  is  the  identity  of  Vert  de  Vert. 
With  consummate  art — for  it  is  art  which  effectually  conceals 
itself — the  author  has  made  his  hero,  who  is  essential  to  the  unity 
of  the  book,  occupy  an  inconspicuous  place  in  its  pages.  While 
linking  together  a  number  of  apparently  disjointed  papers,  Vert 
de  Vert  plays  but  a  humble  part,  in  each.  In  some,  indeed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  guess  what  is  the  subordinate  function  which  he 
discharges.  The  chief  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  track  Vert  de  Vert 
through  his  obscure  wanderings,  to  analyse  his  leading  charac- 
teristics, to  detect  his  unmentioned  manoeuvres,  and  to  reconstruct 
his  career. 

One  thing  is  perfectly  certain.  Vert  de  Vert  went  to  Eton. 
He  was  there  for  some  five  years — about  1850.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  either  Vert  de  Vert's  Eton  career  was  singularly  un- 
eventful or  he  was  not  an  observant  boy.  He  tells  us  but  little, 
and  that  little  is  not  new.  Of  course  he  describes  Spankie.  All 
writers  on  the  Eton  of  that  date  describe  Spankie.  Spankie  sold 
pies.  He  was  a  shiny  and  rather  unctuous  man.  He  dearly  loved 
a  lord.  He  was  loquacious  and  respected.  But  it  needed  no  Vert 
de  Vert  to  tell  us  this.  He  has  nothing  new  to  say  about 
Spankie ;  nor,  indeed,  about  anything  else.  Of  Oppidan  dinner ; 
of  the  Christopher;  of  "  cellar";  of  wet-bobbing;  of  shirking; 
of  daily  saying  lessons  ;  of  Montem,  which  he  never  saw ;  of 
Pop  to  which  he  never  belonged  ;  of  habitual  idleness ;  of  Keate  ; 
of  Cookesley  (who  was  his  tutor)  ;  and  of  other  time-honoured 
Eton  themes,  he  tells  about  one-tenth  part  of  what  everybody 
knew  before.  As  to  the  personal  feats  of  Vert  de  Vert  at  Eton, 
it  is  hard  to  gather  much.  He  was  apparently  a  wet-bob; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  developed  into  a  swell  and 
got  into  sixth  form.  He  greatly  loved  an  idle  summer  day. 
Of  his  tastes,  abilities,  pursuits,  or  friendships  nothing  more  is 
said,  whether  because  he  had  none,  or  for  some  more  subtle 
reason.  He  had  some  frolicsome  companions  though  ;  and  he 
was  occasionally  hoaxed.  The  most  brilliant  hoax  he  could 
recollect  was  somewhat  as  follows.  A  stained  window  was 
to  be  repaired,  and  the  boys  were  called  on  to  subscribe.  "  I 
say,  Vert,"  said  a  witty  fellow,  "  you'll  have  to  stump  up  five 
shillings  for  the  window."  "  No,"  replied  Vert  de  Vert,  evidently 
an  economical  boy,  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall  give  more  than 
half  a  crown."  Next  day  the  wag  came,  and  told  Vert,  de  Vert 
that  the  Captain  of  the  House  was  collecting  the  subscriptions. 
"  You  must  go  and  give  him  your  half-crown  without  delay," 
added  the  hoaxer,  seutentiously  enough.  So  Vert  de  Vert  went 
and  gave  his  half-crown,  and  the  captain  took  it,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, with  an  odd  smile ;  and  then  it  turned  out  that  all  the 
other  boys  had  given  five  shillings,  and  Vert  de  Vert  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  give  another  half-crown,  and  he  was  allowed  to  and 

*  Vert  de  Vert's  Eton  Days  ;  and  other  Shdches  and  31emories.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.    London  :  Elfiot  Stouk.  1887. 
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did ;  and  that  was  all.  But  Vort  de  Vort  never  forgot  that  cruel 
practical  joke. 

Suddenly  the  reador  turns  a  pago  in  the  narrative  of  Vert  do 
Vert's  Eton  days,  and  behold,  instead  of  mere  Eton  gossip,  there 
is  poetry.  This  is  probably  the  author's  ingenious  way  of  letting 
his  readers  know  that,  on  leaving  school,  Vert  de  Vert  became  a 
poet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  his  pooms  did  not  begin 
with  such  inharmonious  linos  as  "  Half  a  crown  of  George  the 
Third's  long  reign."  Such  samples  of  his  muse  as  aro  given  are 
not  very  good  poetry,  but  they  breatho  a  spirit  of  hearty  patriot- 
ism and  constitutionalism  which  inclines  us  to  be  a  little  blind  to 
Vert  de  Vert's  faults,  if  ho  had  any. 

The  next  episode  is  dark  and  strange;  commonplace  enough, 
but  puzzling  in  its  bearing  upon  the  character  and  career  of  Vert 
de  Vert.  A  lovely  damsel  was  betrothed  to  one  man  and  beloved 
by  another.  The  lover  obtained  an  interview  with  the  damsel 
with  the  assistance  of  her  maid,  and  persuaded  her  that  she  did 
not  love  her  intended  husband — as,  indeed,  she  did  not,  though 
he  was  both  good  and  rich.  To  the  disgust  of  her  family  she 
broke  oft'  the  engagement  at  the  last  moment.  More  interviews 
followed,  and  finally  the  young  woman  eloped  with  the  lover. 
The  episode  then  ends  abruptly.  Now  the  damsel  was  called 
Dora  Millington,  the  lover  Purvis,  and  the  fiance  Jervis.  The 
similarity  of  the  two  latter  names  is  ingeniously  utilized  in  a  half- 
comic  incident.  But 

Where,  oh  where 
Was  Vert  de  Vert  ? 

Two  hypotheses  suggest  themselves.  Either  Vert  de  Vert's 
biographer  has  given  us  an  example  of  the  prose  works  by  which 
his  hero  eked  out  the  scanty  earnings  of  a  poet,  or  Vert  de  Vert, 
for  no  good  purpose,  was  masquerading  as  Purvis. 

"We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  hypothesis,  and  further  to 
conclude  that  the  false  Purvis,  after  supplanting  Jervis,  deserted 
his  wife,  and  became  a  brigand.  There  are  some  stories  of 
brigandage  in  Italy,  in  which  the  English  sufferers  are  plainly 
identified,  and  are  demonstrably  not  Vert  de  Vert ;  Vert  de  Vert, 
then,  must  have  been  a  brigand.  After  masquerading  as  Purvis, 
he  masqueraded  as  Marco.  And  Dora  sighed  alone,  deserted  by 
her  fickle  mate. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  two  young  ladies  interchanging  con- 
fidences on  the  subject  of  offers  of  marriage.  It  appears  that 
each  has  received  one  that  very  day.   The  donblefaced  proposer  is 

called  Mr.  T  .    It  would  hardly  have  been  plainer  to  call  him 

Mr.  T  or  indeed  Mr.  V  . 

Perhaps  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  book  is  the  narra- 
tive of  a  yachting  tour  which  occupies  its  last  120  pages. 
Vert  de  Vert  is  not  mentioned.  The  owner  of  the  yacht  is  plainly 
no  other  than  the  worthy  biographer,  who  then  perhaps  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  subject.  Each  passenger  is  fully  described  ; 
so  is  every  member  of  the  crew.  But  Vert  de  Vert  is  not  among 
them.  Perhaps  he  was  lying  below  all  the  while.  Perhaps  he 
was  hired  poet  of  the  expedition  and  wrote  the  verses  with  which 
the  narrative  is  diversified.  He  must  have  been  somewhere  about, 
for  the  yachting  expedition  is  not  worth  recording,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  Vert  de  Vert's  character.  The  adventures 
of  the  tourists  were  of  a  somewhat  commonplace,  though  not  un- 
interesting, kind,  until  they  reached  Cherbourg.  There  they 
tarried  awhile,  and  were  unintentional  witnesses  of  a  tragedy.  A 
girl  called  Louise  was  the  heroine  of  it,  and  a  close  parallel  for 
her  misfortunes  is  to  be  found  in  Adam  Bede.  She  was  im- 
prisoned, condemned,  respited,  released,  and  kindly  received  by 
friends,  among  whom  she  died  broken-hearted  without  revealing 
the  name  of  her  worst  enemy.  Louise,  her  employers,  and  all 
those  who  bestirred  themselves  in  her  behalf  are  duly  named  and 
identified;  but — 

Where,  oh  where 
Was  Vert  de  Vert  ? 


DONCASTER.* 

EXCEPT  that  the  book  is  heavy  to  hold,  we  have  very  little 
to  bring  against  a  most  interesting,  modest,  careful,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  accurate  history  of  a  country  town  of 
undoubted  Roman  origin.  Within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  round 
Doncaster  faint  evidences  of  an  even  earlier  occupation  have 
been  found,  and  there  are  pit  dwellings  on  the  limestone  slopes 
to  the  north  and  north-west.  A  Roman  road  passed  through 
Doncaster,  and  a  ford  across  the  Don  was  defended  by  a  cas- 
trum.  But  the  Roman  name,  if  Mr.  Tomlinson  is  right,  was 
Danum,  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Camden  "  the  fiat  of  a  large 
tower  "  was  still  visible.  Leland  likewise  saw  dykes,  and  con- 
jectures that  when  the  church  was  built  "  much  of  the  Ruines  of 
the  Castelle  was  taken  for  the  fundation,  and  the  filling  of  the 
Waulles  of  it."  A  lady,  who  bore  the  picturesque  name  of  "  Geva 
of  the  Castle,"  is  mentioned  iu  a  deed  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Roman  remains  of  the  usual  kind  have  been  found  in  digging 
foundations  ;  but,  unlike  Lincoln,  Doncaster  can  show  nothing 
aboveground  as  still  standing.  Mr.  Tomlinson  is  probably  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  Saxon  invaders  made  use  of  the  Roman 
fortifications ;  but  we  can  quite  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that 
"a  Saxon  town,  with  its  imported  institutions  and  Christian 
church,  did  arise  and  occupy  the  site  of  Roman  Danum."  Yes, 
and  we  also  infer  that  the  chief  use  to  which  these  Saxons  put  the 

*  Doncaster  from  the  Tinman  Occupation  to  the  Present  Time.  By  John 
Tomlinson.    Doncaster:  John  Tomlinson.  1887. 


fort  would  be,  as  Leland  suggests,  to  make  "a  fundation  "  for  the 
church.  But  before  the  church  came,  Doncaster  waa  the  scene  of 
many  important  oveuts,  in  which  the  heathen  had  a  prominent 
place,  and  after  it  was  built  Ponda  and  Cadwallo  burnt  it.  After 
tho  establishment  of  the  West  Saxon  Kings  over  all  England  Don- 
caster seems  to  have  been  held  nominally  by  what  Mr.  Tomlinson 
calls  "  Earldormen,"  and  was  included  in  tlio  soke  of  lloxthorjw, 
where  the  lord's  "  aula  "  (why  not  "  hall  "  P)  stood.  Godwin  had 
it  and  Tosti,  and  after  tho  Conquest  William  gave  it  to  Robert  of 
Mortaign,  Doncaster  shared  in  tho  great  harrying  of  Northum- 
bria  ;  but  in  the  twelfth  century  it  had  recovered,  and  Richard  I. 
granted  it,  like  many  other  places,  a  charter,  which,  like  few 
other  places,  it  still  preserves.  Mr.  Tomlinson  sees  in  this  charter 
a  confirmation  rather  than  a  grant  of  privileges  ;  but,  as  he  omits 
to  tell  us  whether  at  the  time  Doncaster  was  held  directly  of  the 
King,  or  still  belonged  to  the  lord  of  Ifexthorpe,  we  cannot  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  conjecture.  Richard  gave  tho  burgesses 
the  soke  of  "  Danecastre  "  to  have  and  to  hold  at  the  "  ancient 
rent,"  which  looks  as  if  they  had  it  already,  and  were  already 
organized  into  some  kind  of  commune.  But  the  charter  did  not 
give  manorial  freedom  ;  for  we  find  a  long  line  of  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Hexthorpe,  Frossards  and  Mauleys,  down  to  Peter  de 
Mauley,  the  seventh  of  his  name.  They,  however,  were  "  never 
answerable  to  the  Crown  for  the  fee  farm  of  Doncaster."  There 
were  merchant  guilds  already  at  Winchester,  Bath,  London,  and 
other  places,  and  there  may  have  been  something  of  the  kind  at 
Doncaster. 

The  author  tells  us  little  or  nothing  about  the  Church,  which 
he  reserves  for  another  book  ;  but  probably  the  Church  history, 
fully  examined,  might  throw  some  light  on  the  municipal  question. 
Unfortunately,  alter  hovering  round  it  for  several  pages,  Mr. 
Tomlinson  boldly  plunges  iu  at  last,  and  tells  us,  of  course,  but 
as  usual  without  a  word  of  proof,  that  "  we  may  fairly  trace  the 
germs  of  our  town  government  in  the  Municipia  of  Roman  origin." 
To  defend  this  position  he  is  obliged  to  ask,  in  a  footnote,  if 
the  town  really  did  suffer  so  terribly  in  the  harrying  of  North- 
umbria.  But  let  any  local  historian,  however  careful  and  pains- 
taking he  may  be,  once  get  this  absurd  idea  into  his  mind,  and 
history  must  be  made  to  fit  it;  or,  if  not,  so  much  the  worse  for 
history.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  as  we  pointed  out 
above,  that  the  Saxons  did  not  use  the  Roman  fortifications  of 
Doncaster,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  neither  Doncaster  nor  any 
of  its  neighbours  escaped  the  vengeance  of  William  after  1068. 
Yet  Mr.  Tomlinson,  to  adopt  a  Roman  origin  for  the  municipality, 
finds  it  difficult  to  explain  "  why  this  town's  individuality"  should 
be  wholly  ignored  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  Let  him  give  up  his 
Roman  origin,  and  this  difficulty,  with  others  of  his  own  manu- 
facture, vanishes. 

Passing  on  to  the  municipal  records,  we  find  much  to  entertain 
us  in  Mr.  Tomlinson's  pages.  There  is  a  sternness  about  some  of 
the  entries  which  is  almost  shocking ;  yet  a  little  of  the  same 
straightforwardness  in  governing  seems  to  be  badly  wanted  at  the 
present  day.  The  records  are  very  full  and  complete,  and  Mr. 
Tomlinson  has  done  well  to  give  us  such  copious  extracts.  We 
read  of  how  they  made  a  ducking-stool  for  scolds  at  the  end  of  a 
pole  sixteen  yards  long.  In  1631  yl.  is  given  by  the  Mayor  "  to 
a  proper  young  fellow,"  and  the  same  "  to  one  that  led  the  cart 
when  Maw  daughter  was  carted."  In  the  following  year  "  Adam's 
wife  "  takes  her  daughter  to  London  "  to  be  cured  " — they  had 
faith  in  those  days — "  of  the  King's  evill,"  and  receives  2s.  6d. 
from  the  Mayor  towards  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Many 
curious  entries  relate  to  the  great  Civil  War.  Separatists  should 
read  the  list  of  expenses  to  which  a  little  provincial  town  was  put 
in  such  times.  It  might  cool  their  ardour  for  fomenting  rebellion. 
61.  13s.  ^d.  were  paid  in  September  1640  for  maintaining  soldiers 
at  York,  equal  to  at  least  ten  times  as  much  nowadays ;  but  this 
is  only  one  of  many  similar  payments  about  this  time.  There 
were  "  procks,"  or  proclamations,  to  be  paid  for,  and  billets,  and 
pints  of  sack,  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  many  other  expensive 
items.  There  are  many  entries  connected  with  the  passage  of 
"  the  Scotch  armye  "  in  1646.  In  1649  we  read  of  2s.  6d.  spent 
in  "  whipping  three  rogues,  and  for  a  man  to  hold  them  " ;  and  in 
the  following  year  there  is  a  series  of  entries  relating  to  Dorothy 
Lindley,  whose  offence  is  named  below.  First,  Richard  Hampton 
receives  is.  for  keeping  her.  Next,  is.  is  spent  "  towards  her 
relief."  Then  4d.  is  paid  to  "  John  Dean  for  whipping  her  ";  and, 
finally,  we  read  of  the  expenditure  of  8r/.  "for  going  to  Palethorpe 
for  Dorothy  Lindley,  who  left  her  child  on  the  highway."  Four- 
pence  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  charge  for  flogging  women. 
In  1659  the  beadle  receives  that  sum  "  for  whipping  Jane  Lightly, 
a  felon,"  and  Robert  Ayre,  for  keeping  her  twelve  days  in  prison, 
has  an  allowance  of  is.  Sd.  In  a  rental  of  1679  there  is  a 
mysterious  entry :— "  The  Earle  of  Kingston  for  a  flarine  rent 
forth  of  the  parsonage  called  Gavel  Kind  p.  ann. . .  28."  Mr. 
Tomlinson  gives  us  no  note  or  information  as  to  gavelkind  in 
Doncaster.  He  mieht,  perhaps,  did  he  but  know  it,  have  found 
greater  evidences  of  antiquity  in  such  a  custom  than  any  theory, 
however  flattering  to  the  civic  mind,  of  a  Roman  origin  for  the 
municipality. 

One  naturally  turns,  in  a  history  of  Doncaster,  to  see  if  there  is 
an  adequate  account  of  the  St.  Leger.  We  find  some  very  early 
lists  of  horses  and  their  owners.  In  1776  it  was  ordered  by  the 
Corporation  that  "  the  setting  out  and  direction  of  making  a  new 
course  for  the  races  on  Doncaster  Common  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Peregrine  Wentworth  Esquire, 
James  Farrer  Esquire,  Anthony  St.  Leger  Esquire,  and  Childera 
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Walbanke  Cbildera  Esquire."  Stand  tickets  were  sold  at  5s.  7d. 
They  were  made  of  silver,  arid  some  of  them  are  still  in  force,  and 
have  "  been  demised  like  any  other  personal  effect."  Seventy- 
one  of  these  tickets  were  discovered  in  iSS4in  a  closet  in  one 
of  the  municipal  offices ;  but  they  were  defaced,  and  sold  to  buy 
spoons  for  the  Mansion  House.  Tickets  are  worth  as  much  as  25I. 
There  was  great  opposition  in  1S50  to  the  civic  encouragement  of 
the  September  Meeting;  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  gives  many  inter- 
esting particulars  and  some  amusing  anecdotes,  though  he  does 
not  offer  us  any  systematic  account  of  Doncaster  races  or  of  the 
"  St.  Leger,"  a  name,  by  tbe  way,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
index.  "We  expected  at  least  a  complete  list  of  the  winners  ; 
but  Mr.  Tomlinson  evidently  thinks  such  things  beneath  the 
dignity  of  history.  The  doings  of  the  town  council  down  almost, 
if  not  quite,  to  the  present  day,  as  regards  water  supply,  drain- 
age, and  the  sale  of  timber  are  more  important  in  his  sight.  The 
older  part  of  the  book  is  by  far  the  most  entertaining,  in  con- 
sequence ;  and  Mr.  Tomlinson,  though,  like  any  Yorkshireman, 
he  evidently  loves  a  good  horse,  yet  withholds  from  us  exactly 
the  kind  of  information  we  expect  in  such  a  book  as  this.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that,  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  Church,  as  he 
promises  in  another  volume,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  for  him 
to  supply  the  omission  of  the  Leger  winners,  unless,  indeed,  the 
"  St."  is  alleged  as  a  title.  The  index  is  full  of  strange  entries, 
while  many  which  we  expect  are  not  to  be  found.  Under 
"  Jealousy,"  for  example,  we  are  referred  to  a  notice  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror  and  his  barons ;  under  F  we  have  "  Further 
extensions  and  alterations  in  the  race-course,"  a  subject  few  of 
us  would  look  for  there ;  under  L,  "  Large  number  of  seedling 
plants  ordered  by  the  Corporation  " ;  and  under  Q,  "  Question 
of  purifying  the  water  supply."  There  is  much  amusement  to  be 
derived  from  a  brief  examination  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Tomlinson's 
very  pleasant  book. 


FOOTBALL  AND  CRICKET.* 

rilHERE  is  nothing  strictly  new  about  cricket  in  the  manual 
-L  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  We  have  heard 
Mr.  Pycroft's  anecdotes,  Dr.  Grace's  advice,  and  the  homilies  of 
the  excellent  "  Old  Buffer "  as  often  as  the  arguments  for  and 
against  Home  Rule.  To  introduce  sacred  names  in  the  preface 
and  conclusion  is  the  device  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  This 
is  a  novelty,  but  not  a  novelty  of  the  right  sort.  Indeed,  the 
performance  has  a  perfunctory  air,  and  may  be  due  to  a  wish  to 
bring  religion,  somehow,  into  a  book  published  by  a  Society  that 
is  religious.  Cricket  is  an  excellent  game,  but  gathers  no  glory 
from  being  mixed  up  with  short  tracts.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  Society  should  not  .  publish  books  on  sports. 
But  there  are  reasons  of  taste  and  of  religion  for  not  prefacing  a 
work  on  balls  and  bats  with  prefaces  about  conversion  and 
epilogues  about  prayer.  There  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  these 
things  are  out  of  time  and  out  of  place.  As  to  the  matter  of  the 
book,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  It  is  all  quite  familiar.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  avoid  precise  dates  and  citation  of  exact  authorities. 
Boys  will  be  indifferent  to  this,  but  the  laxness  annoys  a  cricketing 
critic  or  a  critical  cricketer. 

There  is  rather  less  about  religion  in  the  preface  to  the  volume 
on  Football.  To  speak  of  "  permeating  football  with  the  Christ- 
like spirit "  is,  to  us,  an  extremely  distasteful  way  of  writing. 
The  author  manifestly  means  no  harm ;  but  he  certainly  lacks 
taste.  The  book  offers  a  si  etch  of  mediaeval  football  which  is 
far  from  exhaustive.  Dr.  Irvine,  an  eminent  Scotch  player,  cele- 
brated for  his  bulldog  tenacity,  discourses  clearly  and  pleasantly 
on  the  Rugby  game.  The  account  of  a  "  maul  "  is  perfectly 
Homeric,  and  explains  that  complicated  and  tedious  institution. 
Dr.  Irvine's  contribution  is  a  model  of  this  kind  of  work.  Foot- 
ball has  not  the  classic  and  poetic  interest  of  cricket ;  but  that  is 
not  the  Doctor's  fault ;  he'  makes  the  best  of  his  materials. 
Don't  play,  he  says,  like  some  boys  "  at  a  school  I  well  knew," 
who  gave  you  "  the  impression  that  they  would  rather  you  won 
than  they."  That  was  never  the  way  to  tackle  Dr.  Irvine,  though 
that  is  doubtless  the  altruistic  mode  of  playing  football.  Mr. 
Alcock  writes  on  Association  Football.  Nobody  writes  on  either 
the  Field  or  the  Wall  game  at  Eton  or  on  "Winchester  football. 
An  extremely  spirited  and  patriotic  bit  of  verse  comes  from  the 
Otayo  Football  Annual.  The  religious  bit  at  the  end  of  the  book 
is  shorter  than  in  the  book  on  Cricket. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ALL  students  of  Quinet's  works  and  life  know  with  what  zeal 
and  devotion  his  second  wife — now  his  widow — has  given 
herself  up  to  the  task  of  celebrating  his  memory.  Wo  have,  if 
"We  do  not  mistake,  hinted  before  that  this  zeal  and  devotion,  as 
very  often  happens  in  such  cases,  may  perhaps  have  been  guided 
rather  by  affection  than  by  critical  knowledge.  Quinet's  works, 
even  before  his  death,  were  pretty  voluminous,  and  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  repetition  and  verbiage  in  them.  The  increases 
made  sine:  (with  the  exception  of  the  really  charming  Lettres  a 
sa  mere)  have  increased  the  volume  and  not  decreased  the  verbiage. 
The  very  lir.-t  sentence  of  the  present  book  (1),  which  ends  "  sa 
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(1)  Eihjar  Quinet  avunt  I'cxil.  Par  Mmc.  Quinct.  Paris;  Calinann 
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vie  fut  un  apostolat,"  strikes  the  keynote  of  too  much  which  has 
been  written  both  by  Mme.  Quinet  and  others  about  a  man  who 
had  indeed  great  rectitude  of  purpose,  a  fine,  though  rather  femi- 
nine, temperament  and  taste,  wide  literary  interests,  and  no  small 
literary  faculty  ;  but  who  was  not  in  any  sense  a  strong  man,  and 
who  suffered  more  even  than  most  men  suffer  from  the  canker  and 
rust  of  exile.  If,  publishing  the  Lettres  A  sa  mire  (in  which  the 
keen,  half-Voltairian  wit  of  his  correspondent  served,  as  well  a8 
his  affection  and  reverence  for  her,  to  brace  and  tone  up  Quinet's 
disposition  to  mystical  maundering)  in  full,  Mme.  Quinet  had 
condensed  the  four  volumes  of  Lettres  d'cxil,  this  present  collec- 
tion of  biographical  illustrations,  and  any  other  matter  she  has 
into  a  "  Lite  and  Letters  "  of  moderate  size  and  selected  quality, 
she  would,  we  think,  have  done  better  service  to  her  husband's 
fame.  But  we  are  never  disposed  to  quarrel  much  with  an  excess 
of  affection.  Moreover,  there  are  unpublished  extracts  here 
which  are  decidedly  interesting ;  and,  though  the  book  will  hardly 
change  or  exalt  the  estimate  of  its  subject  made  by  competent 
critics,  it  will  in  many  ways  complete,  justify,  and  fill  it  up.  Now 
Quinet,  if  not  exactly  great,  was  near  enough  to  greatness  for  this 
to  be  a  gain. 

We  have  two  interesting  volumes  of  travel  in  the  extreme 
East,  one  of  which  escapes  altogether,  while  the  other  is  only  in 
part  liable  to,  the  charge  of  mere  globe-trotting.  M.  Alfred 
Marche  (2)  is  a  naturalist  of  eminence  and  devotion  who,  after 
exploring  the  very  uncomfortable  Gaboon  and  Ogowe  districts, 
partly  in  company  with  the  redoubtable  M.  de  Brazza,  betook  him- 
self to  the  Philippines  and  abode  there  somewhat  in  the  steady 
and  leisurely  fashion  of  which  Mr.  Wallace  had  set  him  the  ex- 
ample years  before  in  neighbouring  regions.  As  is  well  known, 
the  Philippine  Archipelago,  though  one  of  the  oldest  possessions 
of  any  European  Power  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  is  very  far  from  being 
one  of  the  best  known — the  leisurely  unexcitable  fashion  of 
Spanish  domination  leaving  native  things  very  much  alone,  except 
as  far  as  the  production  of  half-castes  goes,  half-castes  who  have  a 
great  reputation  for  beauty,  and,  by  M.  Marche's  account,  in  a 
certain  fashion  deserve  it.  The  aborigines  are  very  clearly  not 
beautiful.  The  author  records  his  experiences  soberly,  and  makes 
no  attempt  at  travellers'  wit.  But  we  have  known  worse  stories 
much  more  pretentiously  told  than  the  story  of  M.  Marche's  being 
on  the  point  of  firing  his  revolver  at  an  impudent  burglar  who 
persisted  in  trying  to  force  the  door  of  his  hut,  which  burglar 
turned  out  to  be  a  young  earthquake.  M.  Jametel  (3)  has  com- 
mitted a  slight  fault  by  lingering  too  long  over  his  descriptions  of 
the  European  settlements  of  Shanghai,  places  as  well  known  as 
Pall  Mall  or  the  Palais  Royal.  But  when  he  does  get  to  Pekin 
his  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  his  careful  observation 
make  him  worth  reading.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  and  gives  both  directly  and  indirectly  information  con- 
cerning that  very  remarkable  person.  We  find  the  constantuse 
of  "jaune"  by  itself  as  equivalent  to  "Chinese"  a  little  irri- 
tating, but  very  likely  that  is  only  a  piece  of  personal  fidgetiness. 

If  the  anonvmous  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  Bulgarian  ques- 
tion (4)  is  to  be  believed,  the  "  black  pool  of  Agio  "  is  responsible 
for,  among  many  other  bad  things,  the  Bulgarian  troubles.  He 
writes  very  respectfully  of  Russia  as  a  power ;  but  declares  that, 
from  the  very  beginning,  Russian  influence  has  been  made  a  cats- 
paw  of  by  a  coterie  of  financiers,  partly  Russian,  partly  Bulgarian, 
who  have  sought  to  exploit  the  principality — who  have  bribed,  or 
in  other  ways  secured,  the  chief  Russian  representatives,  and  who 
vowed  eternal  vengeance  on  Prince  Alexander  because  he  would 
not  give  in  to  them.  A  foreigner  can  only  say,  "  Very  like  !  very 
like !  " 

Two  translations  of  a  philosophico-physiological  kind  are  before 
us.  The  first  is  Mr.  Romanes's  well-known  book  on  the  Intelli- 
gence of  Animals  (5);  the  other  is  an  elaborate  treatise  by  an 
Italian  proiessor  (6).  Signer  Sergi  appears  to  have  sought  to 
develop  no  new  system  of  his  own,  but  simply  to  expound  and 
summarize.  He  has  done  this  at  considerable  length,  but  with 
great  patience  and  clearness. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IV/fR.  HORATIO  BROWN  has  discussed  many  interesting 
lV-L  phases  of  Venetian  life  and  many  picturesque  events  of 
I  Venetian  history  in  his  new  volume  of  Venetian  Studies  (Kegan 
Paul).  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  mediaeval  Venice,  though 
of  course  the  mystery,  the  splendour,  and  the  intrigue  of  that 
period  must  always  possess  great  charms  for  the  historian,  but 
gives  us  a  paper  on  the  Venice  of  tu-day  and  another  on  Cromwell's 
dealings  with  the  Republic.  This,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of 
a  voluminous  report  of  Sagredo,  the  Ambassador  to  the  Senate, 
will  be  particularly  attractive  to  Englishmen,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  Cromwell's  manner  was  considered  "  courteous  and 
civil "  even  by  a  Venetian.  Carmaguola,  the  famous  soldier  of  fortune 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Bragadiu,  the  ill-advised  charlatan 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  an  nlchemist, 
are   discussed   in   two   separate   essays— that  on   Biagadin  is 

(2)  Lucon  et  1'alaouan.    Par  Alfred  Marche.    Paris:  Ilachette. 

(3)  Pc/tin.    Par  Maurice  Jametel.    Paris:  Plon. 

(4)  Les  causes  occultes  de  la  question  buhjare.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(5)  Intelligence  ties  animaux.    Par  G.  Romanes.    Paris  :  Alcan. 

(6)  Laptychologie-physiologique.  Par  G.  Sergi.  Traduit  par  M.  Moulon. 
Paris:  Alcun. 
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perhaps  the  best  in  the  book.  Tho  account  of  Cutorina  Comaro 
is  disfigured  by  iiuo  writing  and  numerous  mixed  metaphors. 
Mr.  Browp  talks  of  Venice  "  During  her  bosom  to  the  joyous  and 
seductive  air,"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  sbo  "  opened  her  eyes  and 
drank  the  changeful  symphonies  of  colour  that  morning  and 
evening  tlowed  upon  her  waterways."  The  dates,  too,  even  on 
Mr.  Brown's  own  showing,  aro  as  mixed  as  tho  metaphors,  and 
he  has  a  provoking  way  of  speaking  of  people  sometimes  by  their 
English  names  and  sometimes  by  their  Venetian  ones.  On  p.  301 
he  gives  a  genealogical  table  in  which  it  seems  that  Giovanni  II. 
died  in  1436,  while  in  a  footnote  to  p.  303  the  date  given  is 
July  24,  145S.  Agaiu,  in  the  same  table  (p.  301)  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Giaeouio  III.  is  placed  at  1475,  and  on  p.  314  he 
is  said  to  have  died  in  August  1474.  On  p.  323  Mr.  Brown 
informs  us  that  Caterina's  "  galley  reached  the  Lido  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1479,"  and  011  the  next  page,  after  a  description  of  the 
ceremonials  attending  her  reception,  ho  says  she  was  forced  to 
abdicate  her  Cyprian  throne  "  nineteen  years  "  after  Venice  had 
"adopted  her  as  her  child."  Now  on  p.  30S  this  adoption  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place  in  1471,  only  eight  years  previously. 
It  is  a  pity  that  more  care  has  not  been  taken  to  prevent  these 
mistakes,  for  Mr.  Brown  has  plenty  of  excellent  material  in  his 
hand  and  knows  how  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Bennett's  pretty  little  book  called  The  Amenities  of  Social 
Life  (Elliot  Stock)  is  excellent  reading.  Of  all  the  essays,  the 
one  on  Letters  and  Letter-writing  will  probably  be  the  most 
popular  ;  and  it  is  full  of  amusing  quotations  from  a  last-century 
manual,  entitled  The  New  Young  Man's  Best  Companion,  which 
must  be  a  mine  of  joy  to  the  possessor.  There  are  some  lively 
anecdotes  about  nervous  men  and  imaginative  old  maids,  one  of 
whom  waited  up  nightly  for  her  cats  until  they  chose  to  quit  the 
scene  of  their  orgies  and  come  in  to  bed.  As  Mr.  Bennett 
observes,  perhaps  "  it  is  bettpr  to  wait  up  for  festive  cats  than  it  is 
for  festive  mortals,  though  they  may  be  husbands." 

Roundabout  to  Moscoiv,  by  John  Bell  Bouton  (Appleton  &  Co.), 
is  as  discursive  in  style  as  in  matter.  The  author  has  much  capa- 
city for  enjoyment,  and  for  making  the  best  of  everything;  but 
we  have  passed  the  period  when  people  care  to  read  long  descrip- 
tions of  the  Casino  at  Monaco  or  of  the  Italian  lakes.  The  best, 
because  the  least  hackneyed,  scene  in  the  book  is  that  devoted  to 
a  visit  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Moscow ;  but  Mr.  Bouton 
has  a  singular  way  of  relating  his  experiences,  and  has  recourse 
every  now  and  then  to  a  style  that  is  all  his  own.  He  says,  on 
p.  13,  that  "public  morals  are  so  deeply  concerned  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Monte  Carlo  games  "  that  he  does  "  not  yet  feel 
like  quitting  them."  He  talks  of  a  "boat-ride"  (p.  31),  and  re- 
lates in  striking  language  an  adventure,  on  p.  16,  of  an  Englishman 
lunching  with  a  lady  at  the  Casino.  "  As  the  salver  (with  the 
bill)  was  borne  past  me  to  the  caisse  I  noticed  that  the  bill  was  of 
the  denomination  of  100  francs.  The  Englishman  did  not  stop 
for  his  change  (if  any),  but  hurried  oft'  with  his  stylish  enslaver." 
From  these  specimens  the  reader  can  judge  if  the  book  will  have 
any  charm  for  him. 

Gossips  with  Girls  and  Maidens,  by  Lady  Bellairs  (Blackwood), 
contains  a  great  deal  of  admirable  advice  to  young  women,  but, 
like  most  similar  works,  it  assumes  that  these  damsels  are  utterly 
friendless,  and  have  no  one  to  counsel  them  either  on  matters  of 
behaviour  or  education.  It  is  not  given  to  everybody  (out  of  the 
pages  of  Miss  Broughton)  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  themselves 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  even  in  these  advanced  days  parents 
have  occasionally  something  to  say  in  the  matter  of  education  and 
amusements.  However,  the  book  will  no  doubt  be  invaluable  to 
the  class  who  apply  to  ladies'  journals  to  know  what  clothes  they 
will  need  in  the  Riviera,  or  whether  they  leave  one  card  or  two  in 
paying  visits. 

The  New  Purgatory,  by  E.  R.  Chapman  (TJnwin),  is  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  poems  which  do  not  always  scan.  King 
James  I.,  by  David  Graham  (Macmillan),  is  an  historical  tragedy. 
Industrial  Peace,  by  L.  L.  F.  R.  Price  (Macmillan),  is  a  discussion 
of  the  labour  question,  which,  originally  appearing  in  the  form  of  a 
report,  has  been  republished  with  a  preface  by  Professor  Alfred 
Marshall.  The  South  Isles  of  Aran,  by  Oliver  S.  Burke  (Kegan 
Paul),  gives  an  account  of  th'is  little  known  group  of  islands  off 
Galway,  and  of  the  legends  and  remains  of  all  sorts  which  exist 
there.  The  Shilling  History  of  Wales,  by  H.  S.  Forrest  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.),  contains  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  detail,  espe- 
cially in  the  chapter  on  mineral  wealth,  and  is  likely  to  confuse 
the  schoolchildren  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  Guide  to  Official 
Letter-Writing,  by  an  Army  Schoolmaster  (Gall  &  Polden),  will 
be  of  use  to  many.  The  Enchiridion  (Religious  Tract  Society) 
has  always  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  is  prettily  printed.  Read- 
ings with  the  Saints  (Burns  &  Oates)  is  a  series"  of  extracts  from 
the  Fathers.  We  have  likewise  received  two  excellent  District 
Railway  Maps  (Adams),  and  a  reprint  of  C.  W.  King's  work  on 
the  Gnostics  (Nutt). 


Messrs.  Novello  write  to  inform  us  that  the  song  by  M.  Gounod 
referred  to  in  our  account  of  the  Norwich  Festival  is  quite  new, 
and  was  only  imhlishcd  last  Saturday. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE   TO  ADVERTISERS. 
The  Advertisement  Depa ktment  has  been  I!emoyi:i>  from  «'J8 
to   33    Southampton    Street.     All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  I\lr..loJiN  II  art, 
83  Southampton  STREET,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"  T<HE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

PICTUIiE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOKfi 
GAEEEKY.  3.'>  New  Bond  Street,  with  " Christ  Leaving  the  Pruitorium,"  and  his  other 
great  Pictures.   From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


rFHE  NEW  ATHEN/EUM  CLUB— Scientific,  Literarv,  and 

-*-  Social-has  VACANCIES  for  a  Limited  Number  of  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS 
without  entrance  fee.  — Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  SECKETAUlf, 
26  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall.  

Stbeeters9  Diamonds, 

MOUNTED  from  £5  to  £5,000, 

18  NEW  BOND  SI-  W. 


Streeters'  the  goldsmiths, 

INTRODUCERS  of  18-Carat  GOLD  JEWELLERY, 
18  NEW  BOND  SI  W. 
KNIVES,  FORKS,  AND  SPOONS. 

WILLIAM   S.  BURTON'S 

PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE   FOR  SILVER. 


AT  REDUCED  NET  PRICES. 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  ON  BEST  NICKEL. 


Bead,  Thread. 
Kind's  or  Shell. 
£2  0  0 


Fiddle  or  Old 

Best  Quality,  Strongly  Plated.  Silver. 

Table  Forks  or  Spoons  per  dozen  j  il   8  0 

Dessert  Forks  or  Spoons   10  0 

TeaSpoons   „       !  0  11  0  10 

The  above  are  of  the  highest  Quality,  will  -wear  for  20  years  as  STERLING  SILVER,  and 
ore  THIKTV  l'Elt  CENT.  LOWER  than  a  similar  qualily  is  usually  sold  lor. 

A  SERVICEABLE  SECOND  QUALITY  of  FIDDLE  PATTERN  :— Tables,  20s.  per 
doz. ;  Dessert,  16s.  ;  Teas,  lus. 

CUTLERY  WARRANTED. 

3J-  inch  Ivory  ITantlle  Table  Knivca  per  dozen 
3§      n    ditto      ditto  to  balance  ..  „ 
4.       „    ditto     ditto      ditto  M 
4        ,,    ditto      ditto  ..  H 

4  ,,  ditto  ditto  ditto  ..  „ 
4  „  ditto  fine  ditto  ditto  „ 
4  „  ditto  ditto,  African  ..  „ 
4  |,  ditto.  Silver  Ferrules  ..  „ 
4  „  Electro-Silver  Handles  ..  „ 
The  handles  of  the  above  knives  are  GUARANTEED  SECURE,  and  the  blades  the  best 
REFINED  SHEAR  STEEL,  warranted  to  retain  their  cutting  power. 

Carriage  paid,   Samples  at  above  rates,  pustfree. 

LAMPS   AND  OILS. 

A  CHOICE  SELECTION  of  KEROSENE,  MODERATOR,  and  other  LAMPS 
now  ou  SHOW. 

COLZA  OIL,  finest   2s.  8d.  per  gallon. 

KEROSENE,  finest,  pure  water-white  and  bate  Is.  ,, 

10  gallons  and  upwards    Hfl,  H 

WILLIAM   S.  BURTON,  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATER, 
CUTLER,  and  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, H8  Oxford  Street  W.I 
1,2, 3,  and  84  Newman  Street,  W. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


J.JEIDELBERG      COLLEGE,  Heidelberg 

Preparttioo  for  Army.  Civil  Service,  and  Commercial  T.ife.    Senior  PUPILS  coached  j 
Individually  in  separate  house.    Strong  Start".— tor  particulars,  add. ess.  Dr.  llOLZUliiu:, 
as  a  bote 


C  JAMES'S  COLLEGE,  South  Leieh.Witney, Oxford.— Highest 

^  *  Class  Church  of  Kn^land  School.  SchoAjwhipfl  at  Public  Schools.  Special  care  taken 
of  Dclii  utc  Buys.   Healthy  bituutiun.   Spacious  grounds.  —  a  pj  ly  to  Rev.  II  kad-Mastkk, 

gRURTON    HO  USE,  LANCASTER. 

A  HOME  FOR  SPECIAL  PRIVATE  PUPILS 
Under  training  in  the  Schools.  Workshops,  Garden.  Farm,  uudothcr  occupations  at  the 
KOYAL  ALBERT  ASYLUM 
For  Idiotic.  Imbecile,  and  Weak-minded  Youni;  Persons. 
Extensive  prhate  grounds,  comi  rUin;  garden,  tennit-lawn,  ornamental  plantations,  &c. 
A  salid>nous  and  pictuiesquc  situation. 

Under  the  Muacuncnl  ol  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Albert  Asylum  ;  Chairman, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  WIN  M  A  R  LEIG  1 1 . 
Medical  Superintendent,  U.  E.SHUT  i  LEWORTH,  B.A..  M.D. 

Terms  on  application  to  Mr.  JAMES  DIUUEXS,  Secretary,  Royal  Albert  Asylum, 

S'l'E.  LUCE,  LAUSANNE.— Miss  WILLS,  late  Head-Mistress 

*—*  of  the  Norwich  IMph  School,  has  •  very  comfortable  ENGLISH  HOME  for  ELDER 
GIRLS,  with  all  the  ud%unta^cs  ot  a  Cvuliuciltal  education. 

"PDUCATIOX  at  VERSAILLES  and  BONN-on-RHINE.— 

*  Thorough  French  and  German,  and  Preparation  for  all  Examinations.— Address,  in 
first  instance,  John  Ginsox,  M.A.,  QnemnKUd  Bromley,  Kent. 


TLFRACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.    The  most  corn- 

~+-  fort  able  Winter  Residence  in  the  Kingdom.  Mild  and  equable  temperature,  aud  absence 
of  all  extremes.    Visitors  received"  en  pension."   Descriptive  tariff  o!  Manager. 

Legion  of  Honour,  1»7&.   Royal  Portu-ruc-e  Knighthood,  1683.   Gold  Medals  und  other 

distinctions. 

JOHN  BR1NSMEAD  &  SONS'   PIANOS,  from  35  guineas 


upwards. 

1»,  20,  and  -2  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.    Lists  free. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS, 

I  OSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS.— Sold  by  all  Stationers 

throughout  the  World. 

XTSE 

GLYCERINE  &  HONEY 
JELLY, 

For  Chaps,  Chilblains,  Roughness  of  the  Skin,  &e. 
Prepared  only  by  Osbohne,  Bauer,  &  Chekshmax, 
19  Golden  Square,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  in  Metallic  Tubes 
6d.  and  Is.    Sample  post  free  from  Proprietors, 
6  or  12  Stamps. 


APPROACH 
OF 
WINTER. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL 

THE  TONIC  APERIENT   MINERAL  WATER. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 


GRANT'S 
TONIC 
LIQUEURS 

Silver  Medal, 
Health  Exhibition. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Queen's  Quality,  for  Household  Use.  and  for  the 
Weak  and  Aged. 
Sportsman's  Quality,  for  Uutdoor  Use  and  for  Travellers. 
Ucwarc  of  spurious  imitations. 


GRANT'S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fascinating  Liqueur  of  high  quality,  made  with 
choice  Brnudy. 
A  fine  appetizer  :  pleasant  w  ith  ai;ratcd  waters. 


GRANT'S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  Stomachic  of  extra  Bupcrior  quality,  made  of  the  finest  old 
Cognac. 

Sold  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  Hotels,  Sic. 
Manufacturers  :  T.  GRANT  &  SONS,  Maidstone. 
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IEB1G     COMPANY'S     EXTRACT     of  MEAT. 

For  Improved  and  Economic  Cookery. 

IEBIG    COMPANY'S     EXTRACT    of  MEAT- 

Only  -on  guaranteed  GENUINE  BY  Justus  von  Liebig. 

IEBIG     COMPANY'S     EXTRACT     of  MEAT. 

The  finest  Meat -I-  lavouring  Bwofci  USE  it  for  Soups,  Sauces,  and  Made  Dislu-s. 

IEBIG     COMPANY'S     EXTRACT     of  MEAT. 

Efficient  TONIC  in  all  case*  of  Weakness  and  Digestive  Disorders. 

IEBIG     COMPANY'S     EXTRACT     of  MEAT. 

Highly  recommended  as  a  Nightcap  instead  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

IEBIG     COMPANY'S     EXTRACT     of  MEAT. 

GENUINE  ONLY  with  far-si  mile  of  J  USTUS  VON  LIEBIGS  SIGNATURE  in 


SK  FOR 


BLUE  INK  ucroas  label. 


IEBIG    COMPANY'S  EXTRACT 

With  BLUE  SIGNATURE. 


of  MEAT. 


BROWNING'S   IMPROVED  METHOD  OF   SUITING  THE 

SIGHT  WITH  SPECTACLES. 

Either  rernonnl!y  or  by  Correspondence. 

Browning's  axis-cut  pebbles  are  the  most  perfect  lenses  made, 
being  cut  from  pure  crystals  of  Brazilian  pebble  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis,  and  every  lens  tested  separately  by  the  pohiri- 
scope.  Spectacles  of  superior  quality  from  4s.  Gil.  per  pair;  with 
pebble  lenses,  in  best  steel  frames,  from  10s.  Gd.  per  pair:  and 
in  gold  frames,  from  £1  3s.  6d. — Full  particulars  of  Drowning  s 
Method  of  Suiting  the  Sight  by  correspondence  and  testimonials, 
|  post-free. 

|  JOHN  BROWNING.  63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
r 'OALS.—PHILLIPS  &  CO.'S  direct  supply.    The  largest 

^— '  country  truck  trade  in  the  kingdom.  Every  kind  of  COAL  hint  to  every  station  in 
England  and  Wale*  in  trurk-load*  oJ  not  Ic»»  than  1-  our  loin,  except  London  und  Middlesex. 
Quotation* etiherfrte  At  »tation  or  Including  delivery  into  consumer'*  cellar.  I'lilLLII'S 
«i  CO.,  Coul  i  uctOM,  for  33  years  at  M  Coal  Exchange,  Loudon,  E.C. 
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EYES. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

♦ 

APPROACHING  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 
ALL  NOW  INSURING  will  participate  in  the  Division  on  the  20th  November 
next  by  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1835, 

FOR    MUTUAL    LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

CLAIMS  PAID,  17,000,00(1.       FUNDS,  £4,2S0,O0(l.        PROFITS  DECLARED,  £3,-100,000. 
J8  GRACECIIURCH  STREET,  LONDON. 

ORTHERN       ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


N 


Established  1430. 

LONDON-l  MOORGATE  STRKET.U.C.   ABERDEEN — 1  UNION  TERRACE. 
INCOME  und  FUNDS  U«tS5). 

Fire  Premiums    £'.S2.000 

Lite  Premiums    If8,0<>0 

Interest   138,000 

Accumulated  Funds   £3,297,000 

p   H   CE   N    I   X     FIRE  OFFICE. 

-L     LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.— Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  l>>-  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  ol  the  Wor  ld. 

Lu»»  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

WILLIAM  C.  MACDONALDI      r«f_.  tv„_-.__ 
 FRANCIS  U.  MACDONALU  i    •?<•»«  Sccrctgnct. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  H03.—  1  OLD  liROAD  STREET,  E  C. :  and  n  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  fl^uu.bOO.  Paid-up.  f  300.000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  xi,r,:.o,noo. 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  .U.oinjcr. 

A  CCIDENTS  at  HOME  and  ABROAD,  Railway  Accidents, 

Employers' Liability,  insured  U'-'ainst  by  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  01  (.ornhill,  London.  Income.  jE21C,oiio.  Compensation  l'aid  for 
U8,(HK)  Arc-idents,  i.2,:tjli,m-e.  Moderate  Premiums—Favourable  Condition*.  Prompt  and 
Literal  Settlement  ol  Claims.  Vliairnitm,  IIauvie  jM.  Fauquhm:,  Esq.— West-end 
Ottice,  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  W.C.  ;  Head  OtlLe,  0 1  Cornhi II.  London.  E.C. 

WILLIAM  J.  VTAK.  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

I5IRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 

THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  TWO  per 
CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  whtn  n<>t  drawn  belowfltlu.  'i'he  Bank  undertakes, 
free  oi  charge,  the  Custodv  of  Securities  and  Valuables  the  Colle  lion  ol  bills  ol  Evchanee. 
Di  *  idends,  and  CoujrolU;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  ol  Stocks.  Sir :i res,  and  Annuities.  Letters 
olCredit  anil  Circular  Notes  issued.  THE  B1RKBECK  ALM  ANaCK.  with  full  particu- 
lars, post  f  ice  on  application.  FRANCIS  RA  VENSCROFT,  ilatiuuer. 


AN 
EASY 
SHAVE. 


A.  S.  LLOYD'S 

E  U  X  E  S  I  S. 

For  Shaving  without  Soap,  Water, or  Brush, 

AMI  IN  OS  IS  HAM'  TI1K  UIIIHNAUV  TIMK. 
Soothing  tu  the  most  irritable  skin.  Invaluable  to  Travellers. 
In  pliable  tubes,  pr:ce  Is.  lid.  (post  free',  by 

AIMEE  LLOYD,  3  SPUR  ST,,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON, 

N.U.  — In  pn  •  hu>hH*  ut  Chemists',  Perftimers*.  or  >iore»  ask 
Tur  the  Widow  Lloyd's  EU.XES1S,  und  observe  her  signature, 
*"  Aiiuue  Lloyd,"  in  JXcd  Ink  across  Lube  Is.  Refuse  till  uihcrs. 


FRY'S 


33  PKIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED 
TO  THE  FIRM. 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON,  M.D.,  saiis:  "  I  have  never 
tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  thoie  whose  digestive  organs  are  weak." 


COCOA, 


REDNESS,  ROUGHNESS,  &  CHAPPING  PREVENTED. 
FAIR  WHITE  HANDS  AND  HEALTHFUL  SKIN 
AND  COMPLEXION  SECURED. 

PEARS'  SOAP. 

This  -world-renowned  Toilet  Soap  has  obtained  Fifteen  Inter- 
national Awards  as  a  Complexion  Soap.  It  is  specially  suitable 
for  Ladies,  Children,  or  delicate  and  sensitive  skins  generally. 

Its  regular  use  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  worst  complexion. 

Recommended  hj  Mrs.  LANG  THY  and  Madame  ADELINA 
PATT1. 

RECOVERY   OF   A  MAJOR. 

J^T  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  Major  Pakenham,  Longstone 

House,  Armagh,  lias  written  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Harness,  saying,  "  Your 
Eleetropatllic  Belt  has  completely  cured  me  of  the  Rheumatic  Gout. 
Several  of  my  friends  have,  on  my  recommendation,  tried  these  Belts, 
and  in  every  case  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory."  HARNESS-' 
ELECTUOPATHIC  BELT  (price  21s.  post  free)  cures  all  rheumatic  and 
nervous  affections,  liver  and  kidney  diseases,  ladies'  ailments,  &c.  Call 
or  write  at  once  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Harness,  Consulting  Electrician,  the 
Medical  Battery  Company,  Limited,  52  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  (corner 
of  Kathbone  Place). 

P     and    O.   MAIL    STEAMERS    FROM    LONDON  TO 

*        BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA  and  EGYPT  every  Thursday. 
CALCUTTA,  MADRAS  and  COLOMBO  every  alternate  „ 
CHINA.  STRAITS  and, I AI'AN  „  „ 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALANDI  Friday 
and  TASMANIA  /  "  " 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Company's  Ofliees,  12»LeadciihalLStreet,  London,  E.C. 
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MR  O'BRIEN'S  IMPRISONMENT. 

THE  imprisonment  of  Mr.  O'Brien  may  not,  perhaps, 
have  quite  the  potent  effect  which  is  anticipated  for  it 
in  some  quarters  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  beginning. 
For  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  he  is  possibly  the  most  devoted,  so  he 
is  unquestionably  the  most  daring  and  energetic  of  the  par- 
tisans  of  disorder,  and  it  would  little  avail  the  Government 
to  take  up  any  other  agitator's  challenge  while  his  remained 
unanswered.  Even  the  disgraceful  scene  which  followed  the 
affirmation  of  his  conviction  by  the  Recorder  of  Cork  is 
not  to  be  wholly  regretted,  if  only  that  it  has  shown  the 
party  of  lawlessness  that  the  race  of  public  servants  who 
are  not  afraid  of  responsibility  when  sudden  emergencies 
call  upon  them  to  assume  it  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Ireland. 
The  resolute  action  of  Captain  Stokes  has,  of  course,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  unmeasured  vituperation  of  the  anarchist 
party  in  both  countries  ;  but  it  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  every  man  in  England  who  respects  either  authority  or 
common  sense.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  the  Recorder,  whose 
position  was  no  doubt  a  difficult  one,  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  express  even  an  extra-judicial  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  until  the  warrant  was  made  out  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  entitled  to  leave  the  court,  for  the  utterance  was  of 
course  immediately  exaggerated  by  the  prisoner  and  his 
friends  into  a  judicial  order  for  his  release,  which  the 
Recorder,  then  functus  officio,  had  obviously  no  power  to 
issue,  and  which  therefore  Captain  Stokes  could  not,  ex- 
cept in  mere  perversity,  be  accused  of  disregarding.  As  a 
matter  of  law,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  rightfully  in  the  custody  of  the  police,  the  rejection  of 
his  appeal  having  simply  remitted  him  to  the  position  in 
which  he  stood  at  the  moment  of  his  original  conviction, 
when,  and  until  bail  was  accepted  for  him,  the  police  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  control  his  movements.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  only  the 
divisional  magistrate's  fearless  assumption  of  responsibility 
which  prevented  a  contemptuous  defiance  of  judicial  autho- 
rity, if  not  also  a  sanguinary  riot.  The  latter  contingency, 
indeed,  appears,  from  all  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  to 
have  been  an  exceedingly  probable  one.  Had  Mr.  O'Brien 
been  allowed  to  quit  the  court  while  the  warrant  was  being 
made  out,  and  to  address  his  sympathizers,  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  his  re-capture  would  have  precipitated  a  collision 
between  the  police  and  an  excited  mob,  and  perhaps  have 
given  Mr.  Gladstone  "  Midleton  "  to  remember  as  well  as 
"  Mitchelstown." 

As  it  is,  Mr.  O'Brien  has  been  safely  and  quietly  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  imprisonment,  there  to  undergo  the 
three  months'  sentence,  or  rather  concurrent  sentences, 
with  which  his  two  offences  have  been  visited.  The  fact 
that  these  sentences  are  concurrent  does  not  seem  to  strike 
Mr.  Morley  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  him  to 
modify  his  accusation  against  Mr.  Eaton  of  having  con- 
victed the  prisoner  on  an  uninvestigated  charge.  What 
would  have  been  the  advantage  of  investigating  a  charge  the 
establishment  of  which  would  have  entailed  no  addition  to 
the  original  sentence,  Mr.  Morley  does  not  vouchsafe  to 
tell  us ;  neither  does  he  think  it  necessary  to  explain  in 
what  way  Mr.  O'Brien  has  suffered  by  the  second  case  not 
having  been  gone  into.  In  Mr.  Morley's  reply  to  Mr. 
Eaton  the  point  is  studiously  avoided — a  stroke  of  tactics 
on  the  part  of  a  once  fair  disputant  which  only  illustrates 
anew  a  certain  venerable  adage  about  evil  communications 
and  good  manners.    It  is,  no  doubt,  theoretically  possible 


that  a  prisoner  convicted  pro  forma  on  a  charge  which  he 
has  been  allowed  no  opportunity  of  rebutting  might  have  a 
legitimate  ground  of  complaint,  even  though  the  second 
conviction  made  no  difference  in  his  sentence.  This,  however, 
could  only  arise  in  cases  in  which  the  second  charge  inflicted 
upon  him  some  moral  stigma  which  he  objected  to  bearing ; 
and  everybody  knows  that  Mr.  O'Brien  is  not  only  not  in 
this  position,  but  ia  in  the  precisely  contrary  case.  The 
more  convictions  which  are  recorded  against  him  for  offences 
similar  to  that  for  which  he  is  now  to  suffer  punishment  tho 
greater,  as  his  friends  are  never  tired  of  assuring  us,  will  be 
his  honour  among  his  countrymen.  He  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  glad  that  he  will  carry  the  glory  of  two  such  offences 
with  him  to  his  prison  cell  instead  of  only  one.  How  he 
will  behave  in  the  place  of  retirement  we  have  yet  to  see ; 
but  it  is  at  least  significant  to  note  that  one  of  his  most 
ardent  supporters  in  this  country  has  frankly  told  him  that 
his  threatened  refusal  to  wear  the  prison  garb  and  to  per- 
form "  menial  "  services  is  a  "  mistake."  We  think  so  too. 
Means  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  taken  for  compelling 
Mr.  O'Brien  to  conform  to  the  prison  regulations,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  possible  that  when  he  is  removed  from  that 
sphere  of  publicity  in  which  he  is  sure  of  abundant  employ- 
ment for  his  mock-heroics  we  may  hear  no  more  of  his 
objection.  We  are  glad,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  taken  steps  to  relieve  the  Mayor  of  Cork  of  his 
self-imposed  duty  of  "visiting  the  prisoner  every  day"  by 
quietly  removing  him  from  Cork  Prison  to  Tullamore  Gaol. 
The  Mayor's  first  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
condition  and  behaviour — as,  for  instance,  bow  he  "  rose 
early,  though  not  so  early  as  the  prison  rules  prescribe  " 
(there  is  a  triumph  for  you  !)  and  other  like  interesting 
details — will  be  the  Mayor's  last  bulletin,  and  the  Parnellite 
newspapers  will  have  to  be  condoled  with  on  the  loss  of 
a  spicy  daily  item.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  inci- 
dents of  Mr.  O'Brien's  case  since  the  date  of  his  arrest, 
the  Government  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  the  com- 
bination of  firmness  and  address  with  which  they  have 
acted.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  legislation  is  not. 
on  a  par  with  their  administration,  and  that  they  should 
have  neglected — if  they  gave  an  appeal  on  the  facts  from 
the  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  at  all — to  introduce  pro- 
visions in  the  Crimes  Act  ensuring  the  speediest  possible 
transmission  of  the  case  to  an  appellate  tribunal.  It  is  true 
that  the  particular  case  which  has  brought  this  defect  in 
the  Act  to  light  is  one  in  which  its  consequences  are  not 
likely  perhaps  to  be  mischievous ;  for  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt, 
after  having  relieved  his  mind  at  the  meeting  which  he 
addressed  last  Thursday,  may  possibly  spend  the  time 
between  now  and  next  January,  when  his  appeal  comes  on, 
in  retirement.  But  the  first  Irish  agitator  of  the  O'Brien 
type  who  obtains  the  same  period  of  liberty,  after  con- 
viction, as  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Blunt,  will  pretty 
certainly  turn  it  to  a  very  different  purpose. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr. 
O'Brien's  imprisonment  will  exercise  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  his  comrades.  Great  hopes,  as  we  have  said,  are 
entertained  on  this  point  in  some  quarters ;  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  nothing  which  we  discern  in  the  situation 
appears  to  us  to  give  any  promise  of  their  fulfilment.  We 
shall,  at  any  rate,  be  agreeably  surprised  if  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  find  it  necessary  to  send  some  of  the  more 
active  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  associates  to  join  him  in  gaol. 
Mr.  Dillon  has  spoken  at  Limerick  since  Mr.  O'Brien's 
sentence  was  confirmed,  and  we  confess  to  being  unable 
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to  find  any  of  those  signs  of  caution  which  the  Times  has 
detected  in  his  speech.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  to 
consist  from  first  to  last  of  one  continuous  series  of  incite- 
ments to  his  hearers  and  to  the  Irish  tenantry  in  general  to 
disobey  the  law.  We,  at  least,  can  make  nothing  else  of  j 
such  a  declaration  as  that  the  people  could  "  carry  out  the 
"  Plan  of  Campaign  on  every  estate  in  Ireland  in  spite  of 
"  the  Government."  Nor  can  we  see  how  Mr.  Dillon's 
frequent  references  to  the  still  surviving  activity  of  the 
League  can  be  treated  as  other  than  a  challenge  on  Mr. 
Dillon's  part  to  the  Executive  to  make  their  suppression  of 
these  branches  a  reality,  and  to  put  the  law  in  force  against 
a  man  who  encourages  the  people  to  turn  it  into  a  mockery. 
And  we  observe  that  the  Attorney-General  himself  is  by 
no  means  impressed  by  Mr.  Dillon's  moderation,  describing 
him,  indeed,  as  having  excited  the  people  in  a  most  violent 
speech,  the  freedom  of  which  he  had  never  heard  surpassed. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  much  truer  view  of  it  than  that 
taken  by  the  Times ;  and  we  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
Government  do  not  propose  to  tolerate  any  more  of  such 
moderate  speeches  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dillon  or  of  any- 
body else.  The  later  speech  of  the  member  for  East  Mayo, 
at  a  dinner  of  which  only  two  other  circumstances  need  be 
recorded — one  that  the  Queen's  health  was  not  drunk,  and 
the  other  that  an  English  Gladstonian  member,  Mr.  H.  I. 
"Wilson,  was  present  at  it — was  of  a  less  offensive  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Dillon  made  no  further  reference  in  it  to 
the  Plan  of  Campaign — unless,  indeed,  he  intended  to 
glance  at  that  fraudulent  scheme  in  the  curiously  infelici- 
tous remark  that  the  Irish  race  could  hold  their  own,  "  and 
"  more  than  their  own  " — and  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
extravagant  protestations  of  the  capacity  of  his  countrymen 
for  self-government.  Bat  Mr.  Dillon  reserves  his  incite- 
ments for  popular  audiences,  and  the  question  is  whether  he 
is  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  any  further  with  them,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  class  of  heaters.  The  Govern- 
ment would  not,  of  course,  with  their  eyes  open  allow  him 
to  execute  the  threat  of  repeating  his  achievements  of  last 
winter.  Yet  to  allow  him  to  boast  that  he  will,  and  to 
invoke  with  impunity  the  co-operation  of  the  tenants  all 
over  Ireland,  would  be  only  one  degree  less  mischievous. 
"  We  understand  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  Plan  of 
"  Campaign  much  better,"  he  said,  "  than  last  year."  It 
is  for  the  Government  to  show  him  that  they  have  made 
equal  progress  in  the  art  of  meeting  it. 


THE  END  OF  THE  CASS  CASE. 

AFTER  giving  rise  to  an  unparalleled  amount  of  blun- 
dering and  vague  talk,  the  Cass  case  has  come  to  an 
end  which  ought  to  be  a  rebuke  to  the  host  of  gushing 
persons  who  have  talked  or  written  about  it  to  all  lengths 
and  breadths  for  months  past.  The  charge  against 
Endacott  has  broken  down  for  want  of  evidence.  This 
finis  is  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  whole  previous  history 
of  the  case.  Want  of  evidence  is  written  on  it  from  first  to 
last,  and  even  in  this  loose-tongued  and  hasty  generation 
there  has  been  no  matter  of  general  comment  in  which  the 
disparity  between  the  basis  of  fact  and  the  superstructure  of 
rhetoric  has  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  this.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Endacott  deliberately  brought  what  he 
knew  to  be  a  false  charge  against  an  innocent  woman.  It 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Miss  Cass 
was  guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  she  was  charged. 
She  is  assuredly  entitled  to  consideration  as  well  as  the 
constable.  It  does  not  follow  because  her  conduct  had 
not  always  been  a  model  of  propiiety  that  therefore  she 
sank  suddenly,  and  under  no  pressure  of  poverty,  to  the 
very  lowest  depth  a  woman  can  reach.  At  least  there  is 
no  evidence  that  she  did  beyond  the  bare  assertion  of  the 
constable.  In  commenting  on  the  trial,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
observe  the  limits  laid  down  by  Sir  James  STEPHEN.  The 
question  was  whether  Endacott  could  be  shown  to  have 
committed  perjury.  No  proof  that  he  had  was  pro- 
duced beyond  the  bare  word  of  Miss  Cass,  for  the  corro- 
borative evidence  of  Walkop.d  was  at  least  insufficient, 
and  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  his  acquittal.  This  ought 
to  produce  some  searching  of  heart  in  the  excitable  members 
of  Parliament  who  helped  to  blow  up  what  was  perhaps  a 
mistake  or  an  excess  of  zeal  into  a  huge  public  scandal.  It 
would  be  useless  to  expect  amendment  from  the  prurient 
mob  of  both  sexes  which  pounced  on  the  first  version  of  the 
.story,  and  hastened  to  enlarge  it  with  all  the  greasy  nasti- 
ness  they  could  rake  together. 


The  almost  universal  expression  of  opinion  that  the  trial 
has  been  an  unsatisfactory  ending  to  the  case  is  open  to  the 
answer  that,  given  the  state  of  the  evidence,  no  other  end- 
ing was  possible.  There  has,  however,  been  no  want  of 
features  in  the  case  which  may  well  be  called  unsatisfactory. 
It  is,  for  instance,  the  reverse  of  satisfactory  to  learn,  as  we 
do  from  this  case,  that  the  charge  of  soliciting  may  be 
brought  by  a  constable  against  any  woman  on  less  grounds 
and  with  less  guarantee  than  any  other  charge.  Constable 
Endacott  says  that  men  complained  to  him  of  being 
molested  by  Miss  Cass.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
their  names  or  to  have  asked  for  any  sort  of  corroboration 
of  their  word.  Their  statements,  he  says,  squared  with  his 
own  impressions.  He  acted  on  them,  arrested  Miss  Cass, 
brought  her  before  a  magistrate,  said  he  had  seen  such  and 
such  things,  and  that  persons  not  named  had  told  him  such 
or  such  other  things,  and  the  magistrate  believed  him. 
Now  there  are,  no  doubt,  considerations  to  be  remembered  ; 
but  the  question  suggests  itself  whether  a  charge  of  picking 
pockets  or  assault  would  be  considered  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  such  evidence  as  this.  Would  not  the  persons 
who  complained  to  the  police  be  expected  to  appear  and 
prosecute  1  We  imagine  they  would ;  and  if  so,  why 
should  men  who  complain  of  molestation  by  prostitutes  not 
be  expected  to  do  as  much  1  No  doubt  it  is  unpleasant  to 
appear  and  give  evidence  in  a  police-court  in  cases  of  this 
kind  j  but  so  it  is  to  come  into  any  court  under  a  score  of 
circumstances.  The  law,  however,  does  not  in  other  cases 
show  such  tenderness  for  aggrieved  gentlemen  as  to  allow 
them  to  deposit  their  sorrows  in  the  bosom  of  a  police 
constable,  anonymously,  and  then  leave  him  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  vengeance  on  the  offender.  On  the  contrary, 
the  aggrieved  person  has  to  choose  between  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  appearing  in  court  and  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
letting  his  enemy  escape,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chance 
that  he  may  be  imprisoned  himself  if  he  will  not  prose- 
cute. Why  should  laziness  and  cowardice  have  privileges 
in  this  kind  of  case  which  they  have  in  no  other  1  It 
may  be  said  that  unless  a  wide  discretion  is  allowed  to  the 
police,  no  order  can  be  kept  in  the  streets,  but  every  reason- 
able man  (to  appeal  to  an  authority  much  cited  in  this 
business)  knows  very  well  that  when  the  police  are  bringing 
charges  against  really  disorderly  persons  they  never  have 
the  least  difficulty  in  getting  corroborative  evidence.  In 
this  business  there  was  certainly  a  primd  facie  case  that 
Endacott  was  mistaken,  and  yet  no  attention  was  paid  to 
it.  Sir  James  Stephen  pointed  out  how  easily  an  officer 
"  walking  along  the  streets  where  there  were  many  pas- 
"  sengers  might  very  well  take  the  wrong  woman,  especially 
"  as  she  passed  through  a  small  crowd  of  people  at  the  time." 
Sir  James  produced  this  as  showing  that  Endacott  may 
have  been  honestly  mistaken.  So  it  does ;  but  it  also  shows 
that  a  perfectly  respectable  girl  might  conceivably  be  seized, 
told  she  was  not  to  lie,  marched  to  a  police-station,  called  a 
prostitute,  shut  in  a  cell,  haled  up  before  the  magistrate, 
bullied,  and  turned  out  with  a  stigma  on  her  character  ten 
times  worse  than  a  charge  of  picking  pockets.  At  least 
there  is  nothing  in  the  case  to  show  that  this  might  not 
happen,  and  to  the  reasonable  man,  the  mere  idiotes,  it  does 
not  seem  a  satisfactory  state  of  things.  The  worst  part  of 
the  whole  case,  however,  has  been  the  fashion  in  which  it 
has  been  managed.  The  roughness  of  Mr.  Newton  (for  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  none  of  the  evidence  against 
Miss  Cass,  such  as  it  is,  except  Endacott's  word,  was  before 
him),  the  high-and-dry  legal  pedantry  of  Mr.  Matthews, 
who  has  since  shown  that  he  can  be  weak  enough  in  dealing 
with  a  mob,  the  excited  haste  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  wretched  informal  inquiry,  and,  above  all,  the  floods  of 
prurient  gush  in  the  papers,  make  a  picture  which  speaks 
very  ill  for  the  general  tone  of  the  community.  That  is 
the  one  serious  moral  of  the  whole  case,  which  in  other 
respects  is  a  mere  conflict  of  oaths  between  Miss  Cass  and 
the  constable. 


A  HOME  RULE  HANDBOOK. 

FOR  some  time  past  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  2>rincipal 
supporters  have  substituted  the  Crimes  Act  for  the 
Home  Rule  proposals  as  the  main  issue  to  be  submitted  to 
the  country.  As  they  well  know,  coercion  or  the  use  of 
extraordinary  powers  is  unpopular  even  when  it  is  necessary. 
As  usual,  the  leader  has  gone  further  than  the  more  respon- 
sible part  of  his  followers  in  appealing  to  popular  prejudice. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attacks  on  the  English  and  Irish  police 
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have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  his  legislative  policy,  except 
as  far  as  thoy  indicate  his  determination  to  accomplish  his 
•object  with  tho  aid,  if  it  is  required,  of  lawless  violence. 
The  friends  of  order  and  freedom  will  not  forget  his  exhorta- 
lien  to  remember — i.e. to  revenge — Mitchelstown.  Ho  has 
since  expressed  his  confidence  that  a  London  mob  with 
lighted  torches  would  cause  no  danger  of  disorder  or  of 
■conflagration.  Many  commentators  on  his  recent  Notting- 
ham speeches  have  called  attention  to  his  abstinence  from 
political  disclosures,  and  to  his  systematic  attempts  to  weaken 
the  Government  in  its  contest  with  sedition.  Any  discus- 
sion of  Home  Rule  was  ridiculed  as  equivalent  to  the  process 
of  walking  consciously  into  a  trap.  It  would  be  useless  to 
question  the  expediency  for  his  own  purposes  of  shifting  the 
issue  to  coercion.  Demagogues  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
modes  of  manipulating  the  mob.  It  is  a  simpler  mental 
operation  to  remember  Mitchelstown  than  to  answer  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  tho  Irish  Bills  of  1886. 
Some  of  the  most  serious  advocates  of  Home  Rule  appear  to 
have  thought  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  rest  their  case 
exclusively  on  menace  and  bluster.  They  have  consequently 
published  under  the  title  of  Handbook  of  Home  Rale  a  col- 
lection of  arguments  in  its  favour  which  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  addressed  to  educated  readers.  It  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  answer  in  a  notice  of  two  or  three 
columns  a  series  of  elaborate  apologies  for  the  novel  creed 
of  the  Liberal  party.  It  may  be  remarked  that  nearly  all 
the  writers  assume  that  the  Bills  of  last  year  contain  the 
substantial  conditions  of  any  scheme  for  granting  a  qualified 
legislative  independence  to  Ireland.  The  imaginary  modifi- 
cations which  Mr.  Gladstone  professes  to  have  offered  are 
passed  over  in  significant  silence. 

The  Handbook  is  edited  by  Mr.  Bryce,  and  it  is  intro- 
duced in  a  preface  by  Lord  Spencer,  who  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  protesting  against  one  or  two  of  the  delusions 
which  have  been  sedulously  propagated  by  his  present 
allies.  "  At  the  outset,"  he  says,  "  I  feel  bound  to  deprecate 
"  the  exaggerated  condemnation  which  the  '  Castle  'receives 
"  from  its  opponents.  It  has  its  defects,"  some  of  which  its 
former  chief  proceeds  to  enumerate,  "  but,  on  the  whole,  its 
"  members,  taken  as  individuals,  can  well  bear  comparison 
"  with  those  of  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  They 
"  will  act  with  vigour  and  decision,  if  they  are  led  by  men 
i:  who  know  their  own  minds,  and  desire  to  be  firm  in 
"  the  government  of  the  country."  Of  the  police  Lord 
Spencer  says  that  "  in  Dublin  and  throughout  Ireland  they 
"  are  under  the  control  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  are 
•"  admirable  of  their  kind."  He  is  evidently  not  disposed 
to  invoke  against  them  the  memory  of  Mitchelstown.  The 
rest  of  Lord  Spencer's  preface  is  principally  occupied  with 
an  explanation  of  the  reasons  of  his  conversion  to  Home 
Rule.  His  statement  of  the  conduct  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  1885  is  temperate  and  unfortunately  true,  and  the 
only  answer  to  his  implied  charge  of  inconsistency  is  that 
the  party  was  then  largely  controlled  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  It  is  not  evident  that  either  the  injustice  with 
which  Lord  Spencer  was  treated  or  the  actual  and  inevitable 
result  of  the  first  election  under  the  new  franchise  furnished 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  a  total  change  of  opinion. 
The  other  contributors  to  the  Handbook  have  still  greater 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  total  change  of  policy  which  was 
really  caused  by  extravagant  deference  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
As  one  of  them  expressly  admits,  Home  Rule  had  in  1880 
only  one  hesitating  supporter  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  at  this  moment  there  is  not  a  single  Nationalist  peer. 
All  the  facts  of  the  case  were  as  well  known  as  at  present, 
and  the  Irish  Repealers  had  taken  good  care  to  urge  every 
argument  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  The  reasons  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  Handbook  are  entitled  to  full  consideration, 
but  the  authority  of  the  writers  is  greatly  impaired  by  their 
revolution  of  judgment. 

Lord  Thring,  who  publishes  in  the  Handbook  not  less 
than  three  essays  in  defence  of  Home  Rule,  relies  partly  on 
the  procedure  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  especially 
of  Canada.  If  the  analogy  between  Ireland  and  Canada 
were  complete,  Home  Rule  would  be  at  once  condemned  as 
necessarily  involving  separation.  The  mother-country  has 
surrendered  the  entire  control  of  Canadian  policy.  The 
Parliament  of  the  Dominion  claims  and  exercises  the  right 
of  hostile  federal  legislation,  and  its  Government  insists  on 
retaining  an  independent  voice  in  such  transactions  as  the 
pending  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that,  if  Canada  or  one  of  the  great 
Australian  Colonies  wished  to  secede  froru  its  relation  to 
the  Empire,  the  demand  could  not  be  resisted.    The  control 


which  is  supposed  to  be  exercised  over  Colonial  legislation 
by  tho  Judicial  Committee  of  the  I'rivy  Council  would  not 
be  recognized  if  tho  subject  of  litigation  wore  politically 
important.  Tho  proposal  in  last  year's  Bill  to  entrust 
the  interpretation  of  the  fut  ure  Constitution  to  the  same 
tribunal  was  a  servile  imitation  of  American  practice.  The 
execution  of  the  j  udgments  of  tho  Supreme  Court  is  entrusted 
to  its  own  officers,  who  would,  in  case  of  disobedience,  bo 
supported  with  irresistible  force  by  (he  I'Vdora.l  Government. 
The  framers  of  a  Constitution  for  Ireland  arc  not  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  that  any  jurisdiction  conferred  on  tho  .Judicial 
Committee  would  be  equally  coercive.  Either  the  Imperial 
Government  must  execute  the  judgments  or  tho  Court  must, 
by  some  impossible  contrivance,  dispose  of  a  police  of  its 
own.  The  scheme,  which  is  more  or  less  vaguely  assumed 
by  the  writers  of  the  Handbook  to  be  the  destined  form 
of  Home  Rule,  involves  concessions  to  the  supporters  of 
an  Irish  Parliament  which  are  again  limited  by  restric- 
tions. The  powers  which  might  be  conferred  on  the  new 
Legislature  would  be  practical  and  real.  The  securities 
for  the  rights  reserved  by  the  Imperial  Government  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  minority  in  Ireland  would  almost 
certainly  prove  to  be  chimerical.  In  all  discussions  of 
the  subject  the  defenders  of  Home  Rule  have  left  out  of 
consideration  the  wishes  and  interests  of  a  third,  or  perhaps 
a  fourth,  of  the  whole  population,  including  the  whole  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes.  The  Ulster  Protestants  appear 
to  rely  on  their  own  strength  to  protect  them  from  the  op- 
pression of  their  proposed  masters.  The  respectable  and 
orderly  population  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  places  no  confidence 
in  the  moderation  of  triumphant  Nationalists,  and  they 
have,  if  possible,  a  still  stronger  distrust  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  English  colleagues.  They  well  know  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  remind  the  agitators  of  the  promises  by  which 
they  now  seek  to  mitigate  reasonable  alarm. 

The  wide  difference  between  theoretical  legislation  and 
the  actual  policy  of  ambitious  statesmen  is  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill.  Lord  Thring, 
who  perhaps  speaks  of  the  scheme  with  the  partiality  of  an 
author,  maintains  with  plausible  arguments  the  proposition 
that  no  other  scheme  for  buying  out  the  landlords  is  equally 
practicable  or  just.  Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  Land 
Bill  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  proposed  measure  of 
Home  Rule.  Lord  Spencer  added  the  statement  that  it 
would  be  dishonest  or  dishonourable  to  pass  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  without  the  Land  Bill.  The  contention  was  unanswer- 
ably sound ;  but  on  one  side  were  the  rights  of  the  land- 
owners and  the  promises  of  the  Home  Rule  leaders,  and  on 
the  other  were  the  convenience  and  personal  interests  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Finding  that  fair  compensation,  to  be 
provided  by  the  use  of  English  credit,  was  unacceptable  to 
a  section  of  Radicals,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  Home  Rule  debates  that  the  landlords  had  not 
been  sufficiently  eager  to  accept  his  offer,  and  that  the  sands 
of  the  hour-glass  were  therefore  running  out.  From  that 
moment  the  scheme  was  doomed,  and  no  alternative  form  of 
purchase  has  since  been  devised.  Lord  Thring  forgets 
while  he  is  defending  Mr.  Gladstone's  original  policy  that 
it  has  been  long  since  abandoned.  He  will  find  that  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  in  his  latest  speech  strongly  denounced 
a  partial  act  of  justice  to  landowners.  No  Conservative  in  his 
senses  would  rely  on  any  undertaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  to 
enforce  any  condition  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  which  might  be 
afterwards  attacked  by  Irish  agitators.  More  than  one 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Handbook  declares  that  an  Irish 
Legislature  must  be  created  before  the  money  which  would 
be  required  to  purchase  the  interests  of  the  landlords  can 
be  raised  on  Irish  credit.  The  faction  which  has  abused 
the  existing  powers  of  Corporations  and  Boards  of 
Guardians  would  not  hesitate  to  reject  any  project  of  taxa- 
tion to  be  applied  to  meet  the  just  claims  of  its  habitual 
victims.  The  Handbook  of  Home  Rule  purports  to  show 
that,  with  good  will  and  honesty  of  purpose,  an  Irish 
Parliament  might  be  trusted.  An  experiment  founded  on 
an  assumption  which  is  itself  incredible  would  not  be  likely 
to  succeed. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  IN  THE  WEST. 

TT  is  edifying,  no  doubt,  to  learn  that  Lord  Hartington's 
JL  change  of  opinion  about  Mr.  Gladstone  throws,  in  the 
opinion  of  Gladstonians,  grave  doubts  on  Lord  Hartington's 
previous  sincerity ;  and  it  would  be  unkind  to  ask  in  what 
cold  shade — nay,  in  what  Arctic  exposure — not  of  doubt, 
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but  of  negative  certainty,  the  changes  of  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  on  things  and  persons  innumerable  must 
leave  the  "  previous  sincerity  "  of  that  great  man.  But  we 
need  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  fetches  to  which  the  party 
resorts  in  such  cases  any  more  than  at  its  blind  and  foaming 
with  the  sharp  and  well-aimed  blows  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  dealing  at  disorder  in  Ireland.  This  rage,  indeed,  is 
no  doubt  only  partly  genuine,  while  that  of  Mr.  O'Biuen  and 
Mr.  Dillon  is  sincere.  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon  have 
convinced  themselves,  no  doubt,  that  all  things  are  lawful 
against  the  law,  but  that  to  the  law  nothing  is  lawful ;  that 
any  amount  of  start  and  of  license  must  be  given  to  the  hare, 
but  that  any  hound  who  tries  to  get  a  wrench  ought  at  once 
to  be  whipped  off.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the 
solemn  headshakings  over  the  Recorder  of  Cork  and  Captain 
►Stokes  for  their  decision  that  the  law  shall  not  be  made  a 
fool  of  by  mob-spouters  and  wild  Roman  Catholic  curates 
are  genuine.  But  the  indignation  over  Lord  Hartington 
is  no  doubt  very  genuine  indeed.  Liberal-Unionists  who 
persist  in  being  alive  and  in  kicking — in  kicking  very 
hard — long  after  it  has  been  proved  to  them  by  all  the 
arts  of  Harcourtian-Bickerstaffian  logic  that  they  are  dead, 
are  inconvenient.  Liberal-Unionists  who  muster  such  a 
meeting  as  that  of  Monday  last  in  the  chief  town  of  Non- 
conformist, of  Liberal,  somewhat  anti-Saxon  Cornwall  are 
more  inconvenient.  Liberal-Unionists  who  have  for  con- 
stant and  unshaken  leader  such  a  man  as  Lord  Hartington 
are  most  inconvenient  of  all.  For,  except  this  terrible  heresy 
of  his  in  not  adopting  heresy,  and  perhaps  his  wickedness  in 
being  the  son  of  a  duke,  there  is  no  spot  nor  blemish  in 
Lord  Hartington  that  even  a  most  fanatical  Liberal  (who 
is  not,  first,  last,  and  midmost,  a  Gladstonian)  can  detect. 
He  kept  the  party  together  when  Mr.  Gladstone  deserted 
it  in  the  winter  of  its  and  his  discontent ;  he  gave  up  the 
leadership  at  once  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  seeing  a  chance  of 
sun  again,  ceased  his  sulking;  he  was  the  most  unfailing  of 
lieutenants ;  he  is  still  the  most  courteous  and  the  least 
acrimonious  of  foes.  They  cannot  say  of  him,  as  they  say 
of  Mr.  Bright,  that  he  has  an  overweening  confidence  in 
his  own  opinions ;  as  they  say  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  he 
lets  ambition  and  self-sufficiency  combined  lead  him  astray ; 
of  Mr.  Goschen,  that  he  is  a  confirmed  anti-democrat  and 
people-distruster  ;  of  Lord  Selborne,  that  he  once  composed 
a  book  of  hymns.  His  armour  is  so  flawless,  that  for  a  long 
time  they  hardly  attempted  to  throw  dart  at  it ;  but  he 
is  too  dangerous  to  be  let  alone  any  longer,  and  so  his 
maintenance  of  opinion  on  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
bas  changed  throws  grave  doubts  on  his  sincerity  in  for- 
merly agreeing,  and  not  now  disagreeing,  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  points  as  to  half  of  which  at  least  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
himself  boxed  the  compass  of  opinion. 

Much,  however,  may  be  forgiven  to  persons  who  hold  the 
very  common  opinion  (we  do  not  hold  it  ourselves)  that,  if 
you  have  no  good  defence,  no  strong  counter-attack  to  make, 
it  is  better  to  risk  a  weak  one.  And,  after  all,  it  was  im- 
possible, no  doubt,  to  leave  Lord  Hartington  quite  un- 
noticed, however  convenient  it  might  have  been.  There 
was  certainly  enough  to  answer  even  in  the  mere  fact  of 
the  meeting  at  Truro  and  its  constitution,  and,  as  we  have 
noted  already,  in  its  place  of  assembly.  Mr.  Jennings 
has  just  unkindly  reminded  one  of  Mr.  Parnell's  smaller 
henchmen  that  he  once  promised  to  carry  fifty  seats  for 
Mr.  Parnell — and  did  not.  Those  who  read  Gladstonian 
newspapers  will  have  noticed  for  some  time  past  that  a 
.similar  policy  of  vapour  is  attempted  now.  The  paragraph- 
mongers  have  set  to  work  to  say  that  private  canvasses  show 
that  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  is  certain  of  extinction  at 
the  next  election.  He  must  have  either  very  little  know- 
ledge of  political  history  or  very  little  power  of  applying  his 
knowledge  who  thinks  that  a  party  representing,  even  as  it 
is,  a  strength  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Irish  Par- 
nellite  party  itself,  and  containing  the  very  cream,  the  very 
marrow,  of  the  intellect,  the  statesmanship,  and  the  political 
probity  of  the  party  which  has  ruled  England  for  the  best 
part  of  sixty  years,  is  likely  to  pass  away  at  the  mere  bidding 
of  an  angry  demagogue.  The  section  of  which  a  man  like 
Mr.  Courtney  is  not  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  quenched  by  a  section  which  has  tomako 
Lord  Ripon  do  duty  for  a  statesman.  No  man,  of  course, 
supposes  that  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  as  a  separate  in- 
stitution can  be,  in  Miss  Nipper's  words,  "a  permanency." 
But  can  any  Cliidstonian  who  has  the  remotest  fraction  of 
sense  deny  that  the  chance  of  his  own  party  continuing  depends 
wholly  on  the  life  of  a  single  man?  Docs  anysuch  Gladstonian 
think  that,  if  it  should  unhappily  please  Providence  to  tako 


Mr.  Gladstone  at  his  frequently-repeated  word  and  end  his 
career,  there  would  that  day  twelvemonth  be  more  than  a 
remnant  of  Liberal  and  Radical  Home  Rulers  1  Mr.  Morley 
would  no  doubt  be  consistent,  as  he  has  always  been ;  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  might  show  the  customary  fidelity  of 
deserters.  But  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  would  not  be 
more  difficult  in  finding  fresh  salvation  than  Pereqrinus, 
and  whether  Sir  William  Harcourt  returned  to  the  fold 
or  not  would  entirely  depend  on  whether  the  fold  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  statesman- 
ship of  Lord  Ripon  and  the  patriotism  of  the  martyr  of 
Tullamore  would  hardly,  if  inscribed  on  banners,  lead  voters- 
in  their  thousands  to  plump  for  whatsoever  Gladstonian 
Caliph  might  be  induced  to  take  up  the  succession. 

The  main  thing,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  evident  in 
Lord  Hartington's  speeches  at  Plymouth,  as  well  as  at 
Truro,  is  that  Unionism  cannot  die  because  it  depends- 
on  a  principle,  not  a  man.  Those  who  are  not  of  it  may 
go  out  from  it,  and  unstable  and  not  too  intelligent 
voters  may  at  one  time  flock  to  its  standards,  at  another 
leave  them  for  more  flaunting  colours.  Undoubtedly, 
changes  in  general  party  arrangements  might  take  place  : 
such  changes  were  often  discussed  as  not  impossible,  long 
before  Mr.  Gladstone,  "gazing"  like  the  eaglet  of  song 
"  with  undazzled  eye  On  the  sunbeams  of  his  glory  and 
"  a  fresh  majority,"  turned  the  policy  of  his  party  and 
himself  inside  out.  The  Tories  may  draw  nearer  to  the- 
Liberals,  and  the  Liberals  may  draw  nearer  to  the  Tories. 
But  the  conviction  that  in  no  case  is  disunion  strength,  and 
the  determination  never  to  hand  over  a  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Irish  Nationalism  do  not 
depend  on  the  will  of  a  single  man,  or  of  a  given  number  o£ 
men.  They  depend  upon — they  are — principles ;  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  Lord  Hartington  or  of  any 
other  Liberal- Unionist  flinching  from  those  principles.  The 
rage  with  which  the  declarations,  both  of  Lord  Hartington 
and  of  Tory  speakers,  that  this  Parliament  shall  not,  if  they 
can  help  it,  be  a  short  Parliament  have  been  received  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  Gladstonians.  They 
know  that,  Mr.  Gladstone  once  gone,  their  last  hope  of  suc- 
cess goes  with  him.  And,  if  the  spirit  of  Lord  Hartington's 
words  is  shared  by  Unionists,  Tory  and  Liberal  alike,  there- 
is  no  reason  to  fear  even  Mr.  Gladstone.  Both  at  the  last 
general  election  and  at  local  elections  since  the  Unionist 
cause  has  undoubtedly  suffered,  not  only  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  division  of  labour  between  the  two  sections, 
but  from  the  complete  absence  of  organization  among  the 
Liberals  proper.  The  last  fault  is  in  rapid  process  of 
being  repaired,  and  it  may  at  least  be  hoped  that  the 
Whips  of  both  parties  will  be  able  to  a  great  extent  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  first.  The  Liberal-Unionists 
are  not,  as  it  was  feared  or  hoped,  frightened  by  the 
drawing  of  the  sword  of  Justice  in  Ireland  ;  they  are  not 
frightened  by  Gladstonian  denunciations  ;  tbey  are  not — 
strangest  of  all — frightened  by  the  desertion  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan.  And,  bounce  and  bluster  as  the  Separatists 
may,  they  know  that,  so  long  as  Liberal-Unionists  remain 
undaunted,  they  themselves  are  in  evil,  if  not  in  hopeless, 
case. 


LORD  LYTTON'S  APPOINTMENT. 

fT^HE  retirement  of  an  ambassador  and  the  appointment 
JL  of  his  successor  do  not,  as  a  rule,  cause  much  com- 
ment. This  change  in  the  Embassy  at  Paris  has,  for 
reasons  which  are  legitimate  and  reasons  which  are  not, 
been  an  exception.  Lord  Lyons  has  held  his  post  so  long, 
and  discharged  its  duties  with  such  conspicuous  ability, 
that  he  cannot  leave  it  unnoticed  as  an  ordinary  ambas- 
sador might.  He  has  represented  England  at  by  far  the 
most  important  of  all  embassies  for  nearly  a  generation. 
During  that  time  he  has  seen  the  Third  Empire,  first  trans- 
formed, and  then  abolished ;  a  great  foreign  invasion ;  the 
most  dreadful  outbreak  of  anarchy  which  has  occurred  in 
Europe  since  the  French  Revolution ;  and  then  a  succession 
of  Governments,  nominally  or  really  Republican.  He  has 
had  to  deal  with  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers;  with 
M.  Thiers  ;  with  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the  Ministers 
who  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  Monarchy  under  the 
protection  of  his  name ;  and,  since  the  failure  of  the  half- 
hearted coup  d'etat,  called  the  16th  May,  with  one  set  of 
rulers  after  another  of  varying  degrees  of  feebleness.  In 
the  midst  of  these  changes  Lord  Lyons  has  represented 
England,  not  only  with  ability,  but  with  a  never-failing 
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personal  dignity  which  has  beon  too  commonly  wanting  iu 
the  statesmen  both  of  tbc  country  he  served  and  the 
country  he  lived  in.  Tho  dutios  of  his  post  have  not  boeu 
light  The  Egyptian  question  alone  would  have  been 
enough  to  try  an  ambassador  ;  but,  over  and  abovo  this 
chronic  difficulty,  there  has  been  of  late  years  an  abun- 
dance of  minor  trouble.  French  Governments  may  differ 
in  many  respects,  but  for  a  long  time  past  they  have 
had  one  thing  in  common.  They  have  all  been  very  try- 
ing to  deal  with — for  English  Ministers,  at  least.  It 
would  be  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  pick  out  a  single 
instance  in  the  last  ten  years,  to  go  no  further  back,  in 
which  any  French  Cabinet  has  shown  the  slightest  wish — 
we  do  not  say  to  consult  the  interest  of  England,  which 
would  not  be  their  business — but  to  conduct  affairs  so  as  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  this  country.  To  conduct  a 
long  series  of  aggravating  disputes  with  Ministers  who 
were  often  inexperienced,  sometimes  ill-tempered,  and  who 
came  and  went  with  confusing  rapidity  was  trying  work  for 
an  ambassador.  Lord  Lyons  has  managed  it  without  a 
single  failure  in  tact  or  judgment.  No  doubt  Lord  Lyons 
had  the  advantage  of  being  in  constant  communication  with 
his  chiefs  in  London ;  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  cannot  have  been  easy  to  serve,  it  rested  with  him  to 
convey  their  meaning  to  the  French  Ministers.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  he  represented  a  country  which  is  very 
loth  to  fight,  and  was  the  object  of  continual  provocation. 
To  do  that  without  loss  of  dignity  was  what  only  a  very 
strong  man  could  have  contrived  to  succeed  in.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  fussy  people,  who  complained  that  he 
did  not  ask  them  to  dinner,  nobody  has  ever  found  fault 
with  Lord  Lyons. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  fill  Lord  Lyons's  place  at  Paris ; 
the  choice  of  Lord  Lytton  as  his  successor  ought  to  meet, 
with  complete  approval.  His  appointment  has  been  criticized, 
but  only  by  persons  who  would  have  sneered  at  Murray  as 
a  wit.  There  are  always  sagacious  observers  who  are  sure 
that  a  man  who  writes  verses  and  has  a  social  reputation 
must  be  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  serious  duties.  Lord 
Lytton  has  every  reason  to  accept  the  criticism  of  this 
solemn  tribe  with  equanimity.  He  shares  it  with  very 
good  company.  Less  grave  judges  are  aware  that,  although 
Lord  Lytton  has  not  the  saving  grace  of  dulness,  he  is  a 
very  able  man.  Before  going  as  Viceroy  to  India  he  had  a 
long  diplomatic  training.  His  selection  for  that  post  was 
in  itself  proof  of  his  faculty.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  also 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  dull,  was  re- 
markable for  nothing  more  than  for  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  colleagues  or  great  officials.  That  he  chose  Lord  Lytton 
as  Viceroy  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  new  Ambassador's  fit- 
ness for  the  post.  It  has  also  apparently  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  shocked  by  Lord  Lytton's  supposed 
levity  that  the  social  duties  of  an  ambassador  are  not  always 
the  least  important.  A  diplomatist  may  represent  his 
country  with  eminent  ability  and  success  although  he  is 
not  a  wit  and  a  good  host ;  but,  if  he  is  not  deficient 
in  other  respects,  he  will  be  all  the  fitter  for  his  place 
because  he  has  the  social  gifts.  Nobody  denies  Lord 
Lytton  the  possession  of  these  last  qualities,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  he  is  not  wanting  in  the  more 
solemn  kind  of  ability.  He  goes  to  Paris  at  as  favourable 
a  moment  as  is  possible,  given  the  unavoidable  and  irre- 
movable causes  of  rivalry  between  the  countries.  Some  of 
our  possible  causes  of  quarrel  have  lately  been  softened,  and 
the  general  peace  of  Europe  appears  to  be  assured  for  the 
moment.  But  the  Embassy  at  Paris  can  never  be  an  easy 
post.  There  are  permanent  conflicts  of  interest  between 
the  countries  which  could  hardly  be  removed  even  if  there 
were  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  be  on 
really  friendly  terms  with  England.  It  is  also  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Lord  Lytton  may  enter  on  his  duties  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  those  sweeping  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  which  make  France  so  difficult  to  deal 
with.  He  will  certainly  have  no  want  of  occasion  for  the 
display  of  ability  and  tact  or  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
France  and  the  French  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses. 


TRURO  CATP1EDRAL. 

THE  city  of  Truro  was  on  Thursday  the  scene  of  a  cere- 
monial which  must  have  given  sincere  pleasure  to  all 
the  Churchmen  of  the  West  Country  and  elsewhere ;  and 
which  would  have  given  not  less  pleasure  to  some  who,  had 


tho  fates  permitted,  would  probably  have  boon  among  I  In- 
most prominent  at  it.  The  first  English  cathedral,  built, 
not  rebuilt,  as  such,  for  hundreds  of  years,  unites,  iu  a  very 
felicitous  fashion,  tho  merits  of  artistic,  scenic,  and  what  may 
be  called  sentimental-intellectual  interest.  It  is  admirably 
placed,  it  is  admirably  built,  and  it  is  tho  symbol  of  things 
not  less  admirable,  though  less  visible,  than  its  stone  and 
limo.  From  tho  height  of  one  of  those  dizzy  trestle  viaducts 
in  which  the  Cornish  railways  delight,  and  upon  winch,  in 
this  case,  the  trains  seem  to  linger  on  pujspose  to  give 
nervous  persons  what  is  called  "  a  turn  "  and  c^ool-headed 
ones  a  good  view,  the  sight  plunges  right  down  on  the 
town  and  on  the  Cathedral.  This  latter,  though  when  the 
visitor  is  actually  near  it  there  seems  to  be  no  great  rise  of 
ground,  is  based  somewhat  higher  than  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  stands  out  in  unusual  and  very  remarkable 
relief.  It  disappears  as  the  traveller  enters  the  town  itself, 
and  its  southern  and  eastern  sides  are  still  rather  crowded ; 
but  there  is  a  fine  and  sufficient  western  approach,  from 
which  Mr.  Pearson's  work  (it  is  all  his,  with  the  exception 
of  an  ingeniously  adapted  aisle,  representing  the  earlier 
parish  church)  appears  to  advantage,  which  is  certainly  not 
lost  on  further  investigation.  Great  proportional  height 
and  a  singular  unity  and  ensemble  of  design  have  been  made 
to  atone  for  a  want  of  length,  and  in  both  the  general  effect 
and  the  details  (which  are,  according  to  the  more  excellent 
way,  graded  in  ornateness  from  west  to  east)  there  is  a 
most  refreshing  absence  of  the  gimcrack  appearance  common 
in  modern  churches. 

But  this  remarkable  edifice  is  only  the  sign  and  symbol 
of  a  work  more  remarkable  still,  though,  as  we  have  said, 
less  obvious.  When  the  see  of  Truro  was  first  founded, 
the  inroad  on  a  "  stronghold  of  Nonconformity,"  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  was  regarded  by  some  people  as  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labour,  by  others  as  a  worse  than 
useless  challenge,  which  would  only  raise  bad  feelings  and 
bring  no  good  result.  The  labours  of  the  present  Bishop 
and  his  predecessor  have  put  this  faintheartedness  to  shame, 
and  have  given  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  by  steady 
endeavour.  Cornwall  is,  or  at  least  was,  only  less  Non- 
conformist than  Wales ;  it  had  at  least  a  touch  of  the  par- 
ticularism of  Wales,  and,  since  the  disastrous  fall  in  the 
price  of  its  staple  metals,  it  has  been  probably  a  good  deal 
poorer  than  Wales.  Yet  money  has  been  found  for  one 
of  the  boldest  of  recent  architectural  attempts  of  the  kind, 
and  that  cathedral  organization  upon  which  the  late  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  always  used  to  insist  as  more  important 
even  than  cathedral  buildings,  as  a  necessary  centre  of 
diocesan  work,  has  been  set  going  without,  we  believe,  giving 
any  undue  offence  to  the  Nonconformity  of  the  district,  but 
with  the  addition  of  a  vast  amount  of  strength  to  the 
Church's  work  and  influence.  It  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
trast, and  not  to  contrast  with  hope  for  the  future  as  well  as 
disappointment  for  the  present,  the  recent  performances, 
political  and  religious,  of  Cornwall  with  the  recent  per- 
formances, political  and  religious,  of  the  other  Wales,  tho 
Wales  that  is  not  "  West."  No  doubt  Welsh  Anglicanism 
is  under  great  disadvantages.  To  mention  nothing  else,  all 
its  centres  are  in  out-of-the-way  and  uninfluential  places, 
whereas  the  Cornish  Cathedral  is  in  the  only  large  town 
of  the  county,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  county  busi- 
ness. Dolly  Pentreath,  to  the  great  joy  of  politicians,  if 
not  of  sentimentalists,  died  long  ago,  and  there  are  in 
Cornwall  no  organs  of  Separatism  and  Sectarianism  enjoying 
the  congenial  obscurity  of  an  unlearned  language  to  do  mis- 
chief. But  what  has  been  done  in  one  place  ought  to  serve 
as  an  encouragement  to  another,  and  it  may  be  not  im- 
possible that,  instead  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan  half  crowing 
and  half  groaning  over  the  notion  of  the  Welsh  Church  in 
ashes,  not  many  years,  but  still  some  years  hence,  we  may 
yet  see  in  Swansea  or  Merthyr  or  Cardiff  two  such  cere- 
monies during  one  week  as  Truro  has  seen  during  this. 


THE  NEW  MOUNTAIN. 

SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN  represents  among  the 
Separatist  agitators  a  peculiar  type  which  has  hitherto 
been  better  known  in  revolutionary  France  than  in  England. 
The  resemblance  between  Jacobins  and  Socialists  and  the 
religious  sects  of  former  times  has  been  often  noticed.  Both 
in  politics  and  in  religion  the  more  extravagant  devotees 
exercise  by  reason  of  their  sincerity  an  influence  wholly  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  wisdom.  No  other  prominent  politician 
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is  so  simple  a  fanatic  as  the  latest  convert  to  Home  Rule ; 
bat  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm  is  not  so  much  his  new 
article  of  belief  as  the  abstract  notion  of  Liberalism.  In  his 
passionate  attachment  to  the  party  to  which  he  happens  to 
belong  he  has  always  been  in  a  certain  sense  consistent. 
Lord  IIartington  called  attention  at  Plymouth  to  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  whimsical  boast  that  when  he  was 
opposed  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  he  never  voted  at  an 
election  in  accordance  with  his  principles.  Although  the 
welfare,  and  almost  the  existence,  of  the  kingdom  were  at 
stake,  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  preferred  Liberal  candidates  who 
were  trying  to  ruin  the  country  over  loyal  and  consistent 
allies  of  his  own.  He  might  have  added  to  his  profession  of 
fetish- worship  a  formal  declaration,  made  about  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  never  accept  a  place  in  a  Cabinet 
of  which  every  member  was  not  a  Liberal.  As  Lord 
IIartington  observed,  a  Unionist  who  acted  and  voted 
against  the  Union  was  not  a  valuable  coadjutor.  At  that 
lime  Sir  George  Trevelyan-  may  perhaps  have  thought  that 
the  Unionist  Liberals  would  be  recognized  as  the  orthodox 
representatives  of  the  party.  It  is  unfortunately  too  true 
that  the  anticipation  has  been  disappointed ;  for,  except 
at  Birmingham,  all  the  Caucuses  have  rallied  to  Mr. 
(  Iladstone's  flag.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  must  feel  more 
comfortable  amid  his  present  surroundings  than  during  the 
interval  in  which  he  elevated  the  national  unity  to  the  rank 
of  a  dogma  of  paramount  importance.  He  is  now  as  well 
contented  as  a  severe  Calvinist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  might  have  returned  to  the  narrow  paths  of  his  original 
communion  after  associating  for  a  time  with  sublapsarian 
heretics.  He  will  probably  never  again  diverge  from  the 
straitest  sect  of  political  Covenanters. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  platform  government  consists 
in  the  contagious  tendency  of  political  fanaticism.  Violent 
unreason  appeals  effectively  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
a  sympathetic  audience.  Excited  partisans  are  not  at  leisure 
to  observe  the  fallacies  of  a  popular  orator.  The  Habakkuk 
Mucklewraths  of  politics  employ  a  kind  of  logic  which  is 
effective,  and  even  cogent,  when  certain  premisses  are  taken 
for  granted.  In  his  speech  at  Bangor  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
forgot  or  neglected  to  show  that  the  destruction  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  would  either  do  good  to  any  class  of  the  community 
or  fail  to  produce  enormous  evil.  It  was  enough  for  his 
purpose  to  assert  that  the  institution  was  condemned  by  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  district,  and  that  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  destroyed.  Some  of  his  arguments  were  so  unsound 
that  they  might  have  been  thought  to  be  deliberately  in- 
tended to  deceive,  if  they  had  been  advanced  by  any  other 
orator  of  equal  ability  and  knowledge  ;  but  sectarian  zealots 
have  the  gift  of  persuading  themselves  before  they  attempt 
to  convince  the  ignorant  and  careless.  If  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  ever  relapsed  into  impartiality,  he  would  per- 
haps regret  the  shallowness  of  some  of  his  fallacies.  "  Mr. 
"  Dillwyn,"  he  said,  "  undertook  to  lay  before  Parliament 
"  the  very  serious  fact  that  Welsh  Nonconformists  were 
"  tired  of  paying  for  a  Church  which  was  not  their  own.  .  .  . 
"  It  was  very  hard  on  the  poorer  section  of  the  community, 
"  who  already  paid  300, oool.  a  year  for  their  own  religious 
"  purposes,  that  they  must  pay  auother  sum  of  the  same 
"  amount  for  the  worship  of  others."  It  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire  what  Mr.  Dillwyn  may  think.  Whatever  he  thinks 
about  the  Welsh  Church  or  any  other  subject  he  is  likely 
to  say ;  but  it  seems  incredible  that  a  speaker  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  ability  can  believe  that  the  tithes  are 
payments  made  by  the  farmers  of  Wales  or  of  England  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church.  The  tithe- 
payers,  who  are  really  the  landowners,  have  no  more  right 
to  the  tithe  rent  charge  than  to  the  houses  and  furniture  of 
their  neighbours.  If  the  Church  were  disestablished  and 
disendowed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  of 
demagogues,  the  Welsh  Nonconformists  would  have  no 
claim,  except  as  members  of  the  general  community,  to  the 
funds  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
words  away.  He  intended  that  the  Welsh  fanners  whom 
he  addressed  should  believe  that  they  paid  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Established  Church,  and  that  their  liability 
would  cease  if  the  Church  were  deprived  of  the  means  of 
continuing  its  beneficent  ministrations.  Yet  Sir  G. 
Trevelyan  well  knows  that  not  a  farthing  of  the  boon 
which  he  offers  as  a  bribe  would  be  received  by  the  farmers. 
He  adds  that,  as  a  Churchman,  he  has  no  objection  to  pay 
tithes.  If  he  thought  fit  to  become  a  Particular  Baptist  or 
a  Mahometan,  the  nature  of  the  payment  which  is  charged 
on  his  estate  would  not  be  in  the  slighest  degree  affected. 


Some  landlords  pay  tithes  to  lay  proprietors  who  of  course 
make  no  pretence  of  discharging  any  duties  in  return 
for  the  rights  of  property  which  they  have  inherited  or 
bought.  Many  Welsh  tenants  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tithe,  except  in  the  rare  case  of  distraint,  which,  though 
it  forms  no  burden  on  their  holdings,  may  cause  incon- 
venience. Their  landlords  have  voluntarily  undertaken  the 
direct  payment  of  a  debt  which  in  any  case  would  ba  dis- 
charged by  themselves.  There  has  been  lately  some  discus- 
sion on  political  bribes  ;  but  sham  bribes  have  not  been 
hitherto  taken  into  consideration.  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  cupidity  of  his  audience, 
promises  them  a  gift  of  300,000?.  a  year  with  full  know- 
ledge that,  except  by  the  grossest  injustice,  scarcely  a 
fraction  of  the  amount  would  fall  to  their  share.  Eco- 
nomically it  is  wholly  indifferent  to  Welsh  farmers  whether 
the  tithes  support  the  clergy  or  form  a  part  of  public  or 
private  revenues.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  argument 
is  skilfully  selected ;  and,  indeed,  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
may  have  ascertained  that  the  same  misrepresentation  has 
been  the  most  effective  contribution  of  humbler  demagogues 
to  the  controversy.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  on  such  a  question 
might  count  on  the  support  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  has 
frequently  contended  that  it  was  undesirable  to  relieve 
agricultural  ratepayers,  because,  as  he  suggested,  the  profit 
would  ultimately  be  absorbed  by  the  landowner.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  class  prejudices  and  animosities  account  for  the 
exaggerated  proposition  that  the  bulk  of  local  taxation  has 
become  a  charge  upon  the  land.  That  the  tithe-rent  charge 
is  a  separate  property,  and  that  neither  the  tithepayer  nor 
the  occupier,  who  is  his  agent,  has  a  claim  to  share  the 
property,  is  a  proposition  too  simple  to  be  disputed  except 
in  a  party  speech. 

The  Radicals  and  Nonconformists  of  Bangor  could  not 
grudge  to  a  distinguished  stranger  the  pleasure  of  exercising 
a  hobby  of  his  own  after  he  had  paid  the  fullest  tribute  to 
their  own  predilections  and  aversions.  Those  of  them  who 
have  not  made  a  study  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  oratorical 
manner  were  probably  not  aware  that  certain  autobiogra- 
phical statements  and  allusions  are  introduced  into  all  his 
more  elaborate  speeches.  Having  through  life  had  the  good 
fortune  to  swim  with  the  stream,  and  having  had  no  known 
occasion  but  one  to  make  sacrifices  for  his  opinions,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  had  long  been  subject  to  the  delusion 
that  he  is  a  martyr  as  well  as  a  hero  and  a  statesman.  Even 
now,  while  all  the  mobs  of  England  are  howling  at  his  heels, 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  complacently  assumes  an  attitude 
of  fortitude  in  the  midst  of  frightful  sufferings.  He  informs 
the  Welshmen  of  Bangor  and  its  neighbourhood  that  they 
have  suffered  for  their  opinions,  though  he  thinks  it  un- 
necessary to  define  the  hardships  which  have  been  undergone. 
He  is  more  explicit  when  he  recapitulates  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  he  and  his  friends  have  undergone  from 
social  pressure.  They  have  bravely  borne  the  expressed  or 
implied  belief,  which  is  undoubtedly  shared  by  their  former 
friends,  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  mischievous  agitation. 
It  is  true  that  on  this  point  the  educated  judgment  of  Eng- 
land is  all  but  unanimous.  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires 
little  courage  to  appeal  to  the  populace.  Although  thoughtful 
and  responsible  politicians  look  askance  at  the  present  can- 
didates for  office,  shouts  and  processions,  with  or  without 
torches,  are  not  disagreeable  to  aspirants  for  applause.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  present  followers  render  agitation 
pleasant  and  easy  ;  and  they  never  trouble  their  instruc- 
tors with  awkward  questions.  They  may  perhaps  not  have 
understood  the  boast,  which  is  never  omitted  in  his 
speeches,  that  ho  had  done  much  to  confer  on  his  country 
two  questionable  benefits.  He  was  associated  with  the  cause 
of  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army ;  and  he  helped  largely 
to  open  a  gap  in  the  constitutional  fence  for  the  passage  of 
"  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge."  He  is  now 
engaged  in  a  crusade  against  the  intolerable  wrong  of  allow- 
ing owners  to  vote  in  respect  of  property.  The  practice  has 
existed  for  centuries ;  and  nine  or  ten  years  ago  it  had  not 
a  single  opponent.  Mr.  Gladstone,  only  two  years  ago, 
took  credit  to  himself  for  respecting  the  ancient  franchise ; 
but  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  looking  about  for  something 
to  pull  down,  and,  when  he  has  disposed  of  the  Church  in 
Wales,  ho  will  be  ready  to  encounter  drawing-room  dragons 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  "one  man  one  vote."  A  question 
moro  pertinent  to  the  attack  on  the  Welsh  Church  was,  of 
course,  not  asked  by  the  Nonconformist  Liberals.  It  is 
now  known  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan  cannot  endure 
Establishment  in  Wales.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
whether  he  can  tolerate  the  Church  in  England.    If  ho 
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proposes  to  destroy  it,  his  special  arguments  against  its 
existence  in  Wales  are  as  superfluous  and  idlo  as  tho 
protests  of  the  Peace  Society  against  every  special  war. 
He  is  now  virtually  pledged  to  tho  monstrous  proposal  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  contributed  exclusively  by 
the  tithepayers.  He  can  assume  as  easily  in  England  as 
in  Wales  that  Disestablishment,  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  beneficial,  is  an  article  of  the  sacred  revelation  which 
lias  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Liberal  party.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  against 
hysterical  declamation. 


THE  REIGN  OF  THE  ROUGH. 

THE  retirement  of  the  Home  Secretary  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  his  own  reputation  and  to  the  public  interest. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  Mr.  Matthews,  who  achieved 
some  fame  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  and  can  make,  when  he  has 
time  to  prepare  himself,  an  effective  contribution  to  debate. 
But  the  interests  of  the  first  city  in  the  world  cannot  safely 
be  entrusted  to  an  ingenious  and  fidgety  gentleman,  who 
will  neither  do  what  is  right,  nor  let  other  people  do  it  for 
him.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police  has 
shown  conclusively  that  he  knows  his  business,  that  he  is 
determined,  if  allowed,  to  perform  it,  and  that,  in  keeping 
order,  he  will  neither  suggest  nor  authorize  the  use  of  any 
unnecessary  violence.  It  is  understood  that  the  specific 
point-on  which  he  was  overruled  by  the  Home  Secretary 
was  the  expediency  of  permitting  a  bear-garden  to  be  set  up 
on  the  finest  site  in  Europe.  We  have  never  said  a  single 
word  against  the  legal  safeguard  of  personal  liberty  in 
London  or  anywhere  else.  There  is,  as  Professor  Dicey 
has  pointed  out  in  his  admirable  Lectures  on  the  Consti- 
tution, no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  and  positive  right 
of  public  meeting  in  this  country.  The  British  Constitu- 
tion is  a  fascinating  jumble  of  sagacious  anomalies,  which 
pedants  explain  without  understanding,  and  which  states- 
men, however  thoroughly  they  may  understand  it,  cannot 
always  explain.  Mr.  Dicey  combines  with  a  statesman- 
like intellect  a  power  of  lucid  exposition  which  is  not 
always  found  in  a  professor.  His  way  of  clearing  up  the 
law  of  public  meeting,  or  rather  of  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  law  of  public  meeting,  is  very  fit  to  be 
borne  in  mind  among  the  confused  and  chaotic  discussions  of 
the  hour.  No  policeman  has  any  authority  to  interfere  with 
an  otherwise  peaceable  citizen,  merely  because  the  citizen  is 
one  of  a  crowd  listening  to  a  speech.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  nobody  can  obstruct  the  progress  of  his  neighbours 
who  are  passing  upon  their  lawful  occasions  because  he 
wishes  to  hear  the  words  either  of  wisdom  or  of  folly. 
Trafalgar  Square  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  the  assemblage 
of  crowds  and  the  delivery  of  addresses.  Even  the  space  in 
the  middle,  where  the  fountains  and  the  lions  are,  is  a 
thoroughfare  for  pedestrians,  and  the  streets  on  at  least  two 
sides  .of  the  square  are  among  the  most  frequented  in  the 
world.  The  collection  of  a  mob  at  such  a  spot  necessarily 
interrupts  traffic,  creates  a  public  nuisance,  and  may  at  any 
moment  lead  to  dangerous  accidents.  Mr.  Matthews  com- 
mitted a  grave  error  in  imposing  his  veto  on  Sir  Charles 
Warren's  prohibition.  The  sort  of  thing  for  which  the 
right  of  blocking  up  Trafalgar  Square  is  now  claimed  may 
be  gathered  from  the  speech — idiotic,  no  doubt,  but  still 
mischievous— which  one  of  these  mob  leaders  delivered  on 
Wednesday  in  favour  of  destroying  London. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter,  and  one  to 
which  insufficient  attention  has  been  paid.  The  London 
police  are  a  very  hard  worked  body.  In  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Charles  Warren  the  force  is  seriously  undermanned. 
However  that  may  be,  and  for  our  part  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  Sir  Charles,  the  police  have  plenty  to 
do  in  the  detection  and  prevention  of  crime.  Some  con- 
trol they  must  of  course  always  exert  over  the  congested 
traffic  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  over  public 
decency  in  certain  streets.  If,  above  and  beyond  these 
duties,  they  are  to  be  permanently  employed  throughout 
the  winter  in  watching  assemblies  of  loafers,  and  escort- 
ing processions  of  idlers,  the  criminal  classes  will  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  The  result  must  be  a  breakdown  of  the 
present  system,  an  immense  augmentation  of  the  constabu- 
lary, and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rates.  That  is  a 
practical  argument  which  we  offer  to  the  notice  of  the  London 
ratepayer,  especially  the  London  ratepayer  who  is  not  rich. 
But  every  humane  and  reasonable  person  must  feel  some 


little  compassion  for  tho  constables  themselves.  Of  courso 
thore  aro  those  to  whom  every  policeman  is  a  "liveried 
"  scoundrel,"  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  of  men.  I'eoplo  who, 
whatever  may  bo  their  political  opinions,  have  not  parted 
with  their  common  sense,  know  that  policemen  aro  like  other 
Englishmen,  and  will  do  their  duty  properly  if  they  meet 
with  proper  consideration.  A  very  great  strain  has  been  put 
upon  them  in  London  by  tho  events  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
Many  have  been  brought  up  from  the  suburbs,  and  have 
tramped  without  food  from  morning  to  night.  There  is 
probably  no  set  of  public  servants  in  tho  world  who  per- 
form so  much  for  so  little  as  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
Of  course  they  must  achieve  whatever  is  necessary  to 
save  London  from  disorder;  and,  if  things  have  to  be 
accomplished,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  police  can- 
not accomplish  them.  The  remedy  in  that  case  is  more 
men,  and  no  doubt  plenty  of  recruits  could  be  obtained 
just  now  from  the  ranks  of  the  really  unemployed.  But 
Sir  Charles  Warren  came  to  the  very  proper  determina- 
tion that  his  subordinates  ought  not  to  be  engaged  day  after- 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month  in  averting  the 
consequences  of  mobs  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  col- 
lect. There  is  no  other  capital  in  the  world,  certainly  not 
republican  Paris  or  democratic  New  York,  where  these 
daily  gatherings  of  ruffianism  would  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  We  have  here  no  question  of  honest  and  respectable 
men  meeting  to  discuss  their  grievances,  however  imaginary, 
or  to  air  their  views,  however  extreme.  The  object  of  the 
diurnal  mob  in  Trafalgar  Square  is  to  intimidate  and  annoy 
every  one  who  works  to  pay  for  the  house  he  lives  in  and 
the  coat  he  wears. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Chief  Commissioner  is  again 
in  the  ascendant.  He  has  issued  a  notice,  the  legality  of 
which  can,  of  course,  be  tested  by  any  one  who  pleases,  but 
which  is  certainly  legal,  to  prohibit  processions  from  running 
through  the  streets,  hooting,  yelling,  or  frightening  the 
inhabitants.  If  such  processions  are  formed,  they  are  to  be 
broken  up  and  dispersed.  "  License  for  the  Yahoo "  is 
not  part  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  policy.  The  public  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  "  unem- 
ployed."  It  is  a  gross  and  scandalous  outrage  upon  the 
working  classes  to  bestow  such  a  title  without  at  least  the 
protest  of  inverted  commas  upon  lazy  ruffians  who  do  not 
want  work,  and  who  have  probably  never  done  an  honest 
day's  work  in  their  lives.  We  know  now  the  full  details  of 
what  happened  in  Westminster  Abbey  last  Sunday  week, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  every  real  working-man  in 
London,  from  the  most  orthodox  Churchman  to  the  most 
advanced  Secularist,  feels  nothing  but  disgust  and  con- 
tempt for  the  wretches  who  so  disgraced  themselves.  West- 
minster Abbey  is,  no  doubt,  what  the  Times  calls  a  Santo 
Campo,  and  other  people,  following  the  usage  of  an  obscure 
language  known  as  Italian,  call  a  Campo  Santo.  But, 
if  it  had  been  the  humblest  of  Little  Bethels,  the  outrage 
upon  decency  would  have  been  the  same,  though  the  con- 
gregation would  probably  have  been  much  less  forbearing 
than  the  "  bloated  aristocracy  "  which  is  supposed  to  worship 
in  the  Abbey.  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  done  his  best  to 
guard  against  the  repetition  of  the  abominable  practices, 
which  he  and  Canon  Prothero  were  right  to  describe 
once  for  all  in  plain  language,  but  which  we  are  happily 
under  no  obligation  to  enumerate  here.  It  is  most  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  enormities  of  these  scoundrels,  and 
the  just  annoyance  which  they  cause,  will  not  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
poverty  in  the  East-End.  The  distress  there  is  admittedly 
very  great,  for  last  summer  was  in  many  districts  as  bad  as 
an  ordinary  winter.  One  well-known  and  most  laborious 
clergyman  in  a  typical  parish  of  East  London  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  destitution  was  last  month  as  deep  and 
keen  as  it  usually  is  in  the  middle  of  January.  There  is  a 
society  for  the  relief  of  distress,  which  works  in  harmony 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  which  institutes  the 
most  careful  inquiries,  and  to  which  subscriptions  may  with 
perfect  safety  be  sent. 

Nobody  now  attends  to  the  exhaustive  and  exhausting 
oratory  of  Trafalgar  Square,  even  when  it  advocates  the 
annihilation  of  the  metropolis.  But  perhaps  a  few  examples 
of  the  kind  of  people  who  expect  the  sympathy  of  the  bene- 
volent or  the  intervention  of  the  State  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
In  a  case  heard  at  Bow  Street  this  week,  where  the  prisoners 
were  discharged  by  Mr.  Vaughan  on  the  question  of  identity, 
it  was  proved  that  about  three  hundred  people  collected 
round  Nelson's  Column  last  Sunday  groaned  and  hissed  at 
the  police,  who  have  displayed  singular  patieccej  and  that 
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a  constable  was  severely  kicked.  One  Thomas  Rogers, 
gifted,  in  the  words  of  the  old  story,  with  great  bodily 
strength,  and  describing  himself  as  "  one  of  the  unemployed," 
was  charged  at  Westminster  on  Monday  with  "  a  series  of 
"  outrageous  assaults."  His  principal  performance  was  to 
kick  and  beat  in  a  shop  which  belonged  to  them,  a 
cripple  and  two  women  without  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  for  no  apparent  reason  whatever.  Rogers  has  happily 
been  provided  with  employment  of  a  somewhat  monotonous 
but  very  salutary  kind  for  a  period  of  six  months;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conduct  of  the  policeman  who  re- 
fused  to  interfere  because  he  was  not  on  duty  will  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  his  superiors.  Peter  Cook, 
who  also  complained  that  he  could  not  get  work,  had  time 
to  get  drunk,  and  money  to  pay  for  his  liquor.  As  he 
chose  to  visit,  after  his  potations,  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  he  was  easily  secured,  and  may  think  him- 
self lucky  to  have  escaped  with  the  option  of  a  fine  he  was 
doubtless  well  able  to  pay.  A  more  melancholy  instance  is 
that  of  Thomas  Robertson,  who  came  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  because  he  thought  he  could  better  himself,  and 
was  found  wandering  about  the  streets  in  a  destitute  con- 
dition. This  influx  of  paupers,  or  men  without  prospects, 
into  London  is  among  the  most  serious  symptoms  of  the 
day.  The  nuisance  of  Trafalgar  Square  may  be  easily 
abated  with  a  little  firmness,  for  it  is  a  pure  and  absolute 
sham.  But  the  rush  from  the  country  to  London  ought  to 
be  discouraged  by  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  influence 
with  the  rural  and  provincial  poor.  London  already  contains 
far  more  people  than  it  can  provide  work  or  subsistence  for. 
If  it  is  to  be  further  crowded,  the  suffering  will  be  intense, 
and  that  not  least  among  newcomers. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS. 

TflHE  counting  of  the  municipal  elections  of  this  week  in 
J-  England  is  over,  and  it  appears  that  Gladstonians  can 
boast  a  majority  of  eighteen  gains  over  Conservatives,  of  fif- 
teen over  Unionists  generally.  The  Daily  News,  with  good 
sense  and  good  humour,  admits  that,  if  the  majority  had  been 
of  the  same  side  the  other  way,  it  would  not  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  much  disturbed  by  it.  We  have  ourselves 
often  pointed  out,  both  when  these  results  favoured  our  own 
side  and  when  they  did  not,  that  the  municipal  elections  are 
even  more  "  kittle  "  to  calculate  and  interpret  than  most 
elections.  But  we  think  that,  without  contradicting  this 
principle  and  without  attempting  to  do  the  twisting  and 
counter-twisting  which  is  so  common  on  such  occasions,  we 
can  show  that  the  results,  such  as  they  are,  are  exceedingly 
discouraging — almost  as  discouraging  as  a  decided  Conserva- 
tive majority — to  contentions  which  have  been  made  with  all 
their  strength  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  theGladstoniansforsome 
time  past.  The  various  causes  which  make  municipal  elections 
difficult  things  to  deal  with — the  very  uncertain  proportion 
of  voters  to  electors ;  the  constant  and  by  no  means  ille- 
gitimate preference  of  men  personally  popular  ;  the  fact  that, 
though  the  party  managers  call  such  an  election  a  Con- 
servative or  such  another  a  Liberal  victory,  it  has  often 
been  avowedly  fought  on  non-political  lines,  and  so  forth — 
exist  as  usual.  There  also  exists — not  as  usual — a  great 
advantage  for  the  Gladstonians  in  the  well  known  facts  that 
they,  at  their  secession  from  Liberalism,  carried  off  almost 
all  the  party  machinery  with  them  ;  that  the  medium, 
though  not  the  best,  local  men  have  mostly  been  among 
the  seceders,  and  that  to  the  rank  and  file  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
still  the  only  thing  or  person  that  they  can  see  or  understand 
in  politics.    But  it  is  not  of  all  this  that  we  desire  to  talk. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  for  months  past  been  asserting  (and 
all  his  lieutenants  have  been  saying  ditto  to  him)  that  a 
vast  change  has  taken  and  is  taking  place  in  the  English 
mind  on  the  Home  Rule  question.  A  wicked  Parliament, 
elected  in  a  moment  of  national  madness,  may  still  resist 
justice,  and  the  wickedest  part  of  it  (the  Liberal  party  led 
by  Lord  Hartington)  may  have  sold  their  souls  to  do  the 
Tory  devil's  work  at  the  rate  of  wages  usual  with  devils, 
Tory  and  other,  if  indeed  there  are  any  other.  The 
wretched  classes  who  have  two  gowns,  who  can  read  and 
write  and  cast  accompt,  who  have  read  history,  know  that 
Pitt  was  not  a  blackguard,  and  so  forth,  may  in  their  dens 
of  villany,  intelligence,  and  education  concert  schemes 
which,  owing  to  the  Septennial  Act,  virtue,  folly,  and 
ignorance  cannot  for  the  moment  frustrate.  But  the  great 
heart  of  the  people  is  sound,  the  tide  is  flowing,  the  field 


is  held,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  other  metapho- 
rical consolations  are  present.  Now  we  have  only  to  ask 
whether  a  majority  of  eighteen  in  a  total  of  many  hun- 
dreds— a  majority  which,  as  even  wirepullers  and  para- 
graph-mongers honestly  admit,  requires  considerable  dis- 
counting, inasmuch  as  many  of  the  labels  do  not  express 
any  corresponding  fact — whether  such  a  majority  looks 
very  like  all  this?  The  great  heart  of  the  people  had 
a  chance  of  throbbing  very  perceptibly  indeed,  the  tide 
might  have  gone  up  to  wet  something  more  than  the  feet  of 
the  courtiers  of  Canute,  the  field  might  have  been  enlarged 
as  well  as  held.  Has  it  1  Hardly,  we  think,  even  in  the 
most  sanguine  Gladstonian  imagination.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  municipal  elections,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
times  of  anything  like  strong  national  feeling,  one  way  or 
another  they  do  most  unmistakably  and  invariably  reflect 
that  feeling.  If  any  one  thinks  that  any  such  reflection  of  a 
strong  national  Home  Rule  feeling  has  been  shown  by  the 
recent  municipal  elections,  he  must  have  an  even  more  en- 
viable faculty  of  believing  exactly  what  he  likes  to  believe 
than  his  revered  and  (at  the  impudence  of  people  who,  like 
Colonel  Dopping,  object  to  be  slandered  on  third-hand  hear- 
say) wrathful  leader  himself. 


MODERN  LITERATURE  AT  OXFORD. 

NOBODY,  except  perhaps  Professor  Nettleship,  can 
think  that  Oxford  has  caused  "  a  national  calamity." 
Were  all  our  "  calamities "  as  mild  as  the  absence  of  a 
Modern  Literature  School  at  Oxford,  the  nation  might  be 
congratulated.    When  there  was  an  equal  vote — ninety-two 
a  side — on  the  statute  this  week,  and  when  it  was  conse- 
quently lost,  Oxford  was  left  with  an  opportunity  of  finding 
out  what  it  really  wants.    Apparently  nobody  knows  at 
present.    There  is  on  one  side  a  notion  that  the  scientific 
study  of  language  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  foreign 
Universities.    That  is  a  very  creditable  feeling ;  but  is  there 
a  certainty  that  the  creation  of  a  school  will  produce 
scholars  1     They  come  forward  very  slowly  in  Cambridge, 
where  there  are  almost  as  many  examiners  as  students  who 
desire  to  be  examined.    Probably  it  will  be  wise  to  watch 
the  course  of  the  experiment  at  Cambiidge  before  making 
over  a  good  deal  of  money  to  lectu  rers  and  examiners  who  may 
have  no  work  to  do,  and  before  beginning  an  unconsidered 
change  in  an  institution  which  has  almost  become  a  change- 
ling.   England  is  not  a  country  where  specialists  in  philo- 
logical study  find  much  demand  for  themselves  and  their 
labours.    To  set  up  a  school  in  the  subject  might  encourage 
them  :  but  will  they  prove  numerous  enough  to  repay 
encouragement?    Of  a  very  small  college  at  Cambridge  it 
used  to  be  said  that  there  was  only  one  undergraduate,  and 
that  the  college  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  brew  for  him, 
as  he  "  was  too  few."    The  band  of  young  philologists  at 
Oxford  may  prove  too  few  to  need  a  school  all  to  themselves. 
These  considerations  depress  the  philologist,  and  the  people 
who  call  for  a  school  in  belles  lettres — for  that  is  what  it  comes 
to — should  be  aware  that  this  kind  of  study  does  not  flourish 
under  official  guidance.    Can  belles  lettres  be  taught  at  all, 
and  is  it  necessary  to  teach  them  !    To  a  certain  extent 
they  already  enter  into  the  Classical  Moderations  and  clas- 
sical final  schools,  where  excellence  of  style  and  literary 
taste  do  not  go  unrewarded,  and  where  the  best  ancient 
models  are  exhibited.    A  study  of  literature  exclusively 
modern,  and  without  connexion  with  the  classics,  can  never 
be  really  satisfactory.    The  difficulty  of  finding  a  standard 
for  examination  is  notorious ;  notorious  is  the  tendency  to 
"  tootle "  or  to  vague  rhetoric.    We  scarcely  think  that 
"  chatter  about  Shelley  "  is  a  serious  danger  at  Oxford, 
where  the  great  question  about  Harriet  has  never  excited 
much  interest.    Meanwhile  neither  the  friends  of  scientific 
modern  philology  nor  the  friends  of  belles  lettres  and  purely 
literary  studies  were  satisfied  with  the  statute  as  it  stood. 
Professor  Freeman,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Standard, 
"  merely  supported  the  measure  as  one  of  the  necessary  evils 
"  of  the  times.    He  could  not  approve  of  the  statute  as  a 
u  whole.    He  would  have  no  new  school.    He  did  not  care 
"  the  least  for  Mr.  Goschen  or  for  University  Extension 
"  Lectures."    The  connexion  of  ideas  apparently  is  that  the 
new  school  is  meant,  or  might  be  meant,  to  train  lecturers  on 
English  literature  under  the  University  Extension  scheme. 
Perhaps  Professor  Freeman's  personal  likings  or  dislikings 
are  not  very  germane  to  the  matter ;  but  a  statute  whose 
supporters  are  so  half-hearted  cannot  be  very  valuable. 
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Professor  Max  MttLLBR  nlso  disapproved  of  many  things 
in  tho  statute,  though  ho  wished  it  to  bo  passed.  Prole  at 
Nettlesitip,  whose  special  province  is  Latin,  was  perhaps 
the  most  enthusiastic  friend  of  tho  statute.  Doubtless  he 
is  right  in  not  fearing  tho  effects  on  classic  studies  of 
modern  competition.  Tho  best  and  most  vigorous  minds, 
which  do  not  turn  to  science,  will  cling  to  the  classical 
schools,  where  the  training  is  most  severe  and  where  tho 
results  are  most  satisfactory.  The  objections  to  a  statute 
which  its  advocates  admit  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  which 
would,  ex  hypothesi,  require  endless  tinkering,  need  not  bo 
stated  at  any  length.  There  is  no  such  violent  hurry  to 
encourage  either  philology  or  belles  lettres.  They  may  dis- 
cover a  modus  vivendi  which  they  havo  not  found  at  pre- 
sent. All  "chatter  about  Shelley  "  makes  Jack  an  effemi- 
nate prig,  but  all  Beowulf  might  make  him  an  extremely 
dull  boy.  For  the  present,  Oxford  can  rub  on  without  a 
school  that  manifestly  could  satisfy  nobody  except  the 
endowed  lecturers. 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

THE  series  of  articles  on  the  British  Army  which  is 
now  beginning  in  the  Fortnightly  may  possibly  be  the 
means  of  starting  a  new  panic.  They  appear  over  a  sig- 
nature which  will  secure  them  general  attention,  and  they 
contain  much  to  which  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  due. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke — it  is  little  better  than  affectation  to 
treat  the  author  of  Greater  Britain  as  if  he  were  anony- 
mous— is  fulfilling  a  promise  made  in  a  previous  series  of 
articles  by  publishing  this  examination  into  the  state  of  the 
army.  He  has  undertaken  to  show,  not  only  what  it  is,  but 
what  it  ought  to  be.  The  last  part  of  his  work  will  be  by 
far  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  useful.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  discover  what  our  military  force  really  is; 
but  the  discovery  is  too  commonly  made  of  little  avail  by 
the  fact  that  critics  fail  to  supply  a  standard  of  comparison. 
They  do  not  prove  that  what  we  have  is  insufficient  by 
showing  what  a  really  adequate  force  would  amount  to. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  want.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  him  at  work.  In  the  meantime 
he  has  said  enough  to  show  what  he  thinks  of  the  avail- 
able force  of  the  country,  and  what  will  be  the  spirit  in 
which  he  is  going  to  write.  It  will  surprise  nobody  who 
remembers  the  articles  on  the  State  of  Europe  to  meet 
again  with  some  of  their  features  in  the  present  work. 
There  is  not  a  little  of  the  old  inclination  to  overrate 
certain  armies  in  Europe  and  the  value  of  some  kinds 
of  evidence.  The  author  remains  an  impenitent  believer  in 
the  accuracy  of  his  estimate  of  the  Russian  army,  and  dis- 
misses the  hostile  criticism  of  some  English  officers  by  asking 
whether  they  are  not  the  same  men  who  thought  that 
Austria  would  win  in  1866,  and  that  the  Turks  would  sweep 
the  Russians  into  the  Danube  in  the  Russo-Turkish  wai\ 
The  answer  is  not  so  conclusive  as  he  thinks.  In  1866  the 
Prussian  army  was  an  untried  force,  and  no  man  could  be 
expected  to  foresee  the  imbecile  bad  management  of  Austria. 
As  for  the  other  mistake,  it  was  hardly  a  mistake  at  all. 
But  for  the  infamous  treason  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  the 
Russians  would  have  been  driven  back  on  the  Danube, 
and  it  is  a  sufficiently  severe  criticism  on  their  military 
efficiency  for  offensive  purposes  that,  with  an  enemy  who 
could  fight,  no  doubt,  but  who  was  scandalously  ill  led,  they 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  traitors  and 
to  call  in  the  Roumanians  to  help  them  through.  Again, 
Sir  Charles  quotes  the  opinion  of  certain  French  officers 
that  England  could  be  invaded  as  if  it  were  evidence.  At 
what  period  have  French  officers  not  thought  that  an 
invasion  of  England  was  possible,  and  how  often  have  they 
attempted  one  with  no  success?  Like  most  other  critics, 
too,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  these 
days  of  steam  the  protection  of  a  convoy  will  be  far  more 
difficult  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  sailing  ships,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  man-of-war  over  the  merchantman  far 
greater.  If  H.M.S  Penelope,  not  a  very  powerful  craft,  were 
to  slip  into  a  fleet  of  transports  carrying  an  army  on  the 
way  to  invade  England,  the  invasion  would  be  over  long 
before  the  watch  was  out. 

But,  although  these  articles  are  likely  to  contain  some 
over-estimates  of  foreign  armies,  and  some  under-estimates 
of  the  strength  of  .the  writer's  country,  they  will  certainly 
have  much  in  them  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  dismiss  as 
misstatement.  The  first  number  contains  a  review  of  the 
actual  effective  fighting  strength  of  the  country  which  is  in 


the  main  unanswerable.  It  is  true  that  tho  fortifications  of 
the  coast  are  too  weak,  and  that  tho  coaling  stations  are  not 
yet  properly  protected.  It  is  true  that  our  army  is  very 
weak  in  mere  numbers  and  shamefully  deficient  in  what 
may  bo  called  the  plant  of  war.  Transport,  reserves  of 
stores  and  weapons,  ammunition  columns,  and  guns  are 
wanting.  There  is  no  proper  organization  to  meet  tho  call 
of  war.  It  is  undeniably  true  that,  if  wo  were  suddenly 
called  upon  to  send  a  couple  of  army  corps  out  of  the 
country,  we  should  be  left  without  a  single  Field  or  Horse 
Artillery  battery  in  an  efficient  state  at  home.  To  meet  an 
invading  army  there  would  be  nothing  but  the  half-drilled 
and  less  than  half-equipped  Volunteer  artillery,  which 
would  probably  be  rather  less  efficient  than  that  arm  was 
in  the  Confederate  and  Federal  armies  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Civil  War.  Against  it  there  would  be  tho  pick 
of  the  enemy's  guns  and  gunners.  It  is  true,  undeni- 
ably and  scandalously  true,  that  this  force,  weak  as  it  is 
for  its  work,  has  been  further  reduced  of  late  by  twenty- 
eight  of  its  best  guns,  and  that  we  have  got  nothing 
in  return  but  a  vague  promise  of  ammunition  columns. 
All  these  things  are  true.  They  are  not  new,  to  be  sure. 
Every  one  of  them  has  been  said  before  here  and  else- 
where. It  is  further  the  lamentable  fact  that  no  politician 
ever  thinks  of  saying  them  in  office,  but  has  to  be  driven 
into  opposition — not  to  say  blown  far  to  leeward  eveD  of 
opposition — before  he  thinks  fit  to  come  and  tell  the  truth. 
But  since  we  have  the  gift  there  is  no  need  to  carp  at  it. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  be  listened  to,  and  what  he  has  to 
say  is,  in  the  main,  wholesome.  Since  he  is  willing  to  avail 
himself  of  his  present  position  of  political  Flying  Dutch- 
man to  utter  timely  warnings,  by  all  means  let  profit  be 
made  of  them  without  too  many  inquiries  as  to  why 
Vanderdecken  did  not  say  all  these  things  when  he  was 
still  in  the  trades. 


THE  CRIME  AND  THE  GALLERY. 

THE  Grosvenor  Gallery  has  long  been  a  very  pleasant 
place  wherein  pictures,  often  pleasant,  could  be  seen  in 
quiet  and  comfort.  Of  course  there  were  things  that  might 
be  said  against  the  Gallery.  The  works  of  well-meaning 
amateurs  were  sometimes  conspicuously  hung.  There  were 
many  feeble  imitations  of  the  artist  whose  works  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  first  made  familiar  to  the  public.  But 
the  hanging,  the  decorations,  the  general  management, 
every  thing  for  which  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  and  Mr.  Halle  were 
mainly  responsible,  have  been  deemed  more  than  satisfactory. 
Now,  unluckily,  there  is  a  revolution  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  as  in  every  other  department  of  English  existence. 
Mr.  Halle  and  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  announce  in  letters  to  the 
newspapers  that  they  are  resigning  their  positions.  This  will 
be  universally  regretted,  but  their  motives  are  provokingly 
obscure.  They  declare  that  the  conduct  of  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  the  proprietor  of  the  Gallery,  is  no  longer  in  accord- 
ance, or  seems  likely  to  cease  to  be  in  accordance,  with  "  the 
"  dignity  of  Art."  Mr.  Aljia  Tadema  is  much  of  the  same 
mind,  and  Mr.  Burne  Jones  says  he  has  himself  expressed 
similar  opinions,  and  will  no  longer  exhibit  in  the  sacred 
spot.  Consequently,  we  all  ask,  what  in  the  world  has 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  done,  or  what  can  he  be  intending  to 
do  ?  To  what  do  Mr.  Halle,  and  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  and 
Mr.  Burne  Jones  object  1  Wherein  has  the  dignity  of  Art 
suffered  1  Art  and  her  dignity  do  not  seem  impaired  by 
other  uses,  of  various  sorts,  to  which  the  Gallery  has  been 
converted  at  various  times.  If  Christy  Minstrels  were  in, 
when  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones  and  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema  were  out,  it  would  still  be  hard  to  see  what  quarrel 
Art  had  with  the  arrangement — quo  numine  lozso.  A  large 
gallery  in  the  centre  of  London  is  not  a  property  which  its 
owners  may  wish  to  lie  fallow  except  during  the  winter  and 
summer  exhibitions.  However,  we  have  not  even  heard  a 
whisper  of  converting  the  Gallery  to  such  purposes  as  higl: 
Art  might  deem  base. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  does  not  solve  the  problem — namely, 
the  supposed  injury  to  the  dignity  of  Art — by  observing 
that  the  dissentients  "  have  made  demands,  accompanied  by 
"  threats  of  resignation,  to  which  I  could  not  accede,  and, 
"  to  my  regret,  I  have  been  obliged  to  sever  the  connexion 
"  which  has  so  long  continued  between  us.  .  .  .  Respecting 
"  the  future  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  I  intend  to  make  no 
"  change."    The  mystery  is  darker  than  ever. 

If  any  "  tenebrit'erous  star  "  could  add  obscurity  to  this 
important  topic,  it  would  be  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore's 
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letter  in  the  Standard.  It  is  as  long  and  verbose  as,  and 
not  more  clear  than,  a  celebrated  epistle  by  tho  Emperor 
Tiberius.  Mr.  Wedmore  says  there  is  no  mystery  at  all. 
In  a  style  which  would  seem  quaint  in  a  Baboo  he  writes, 
"  The  step  which  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Comyns  CARRand 
"  Mr.  Halle  has  not  been  taken  in  temper,  nor  is  it  desired, 
"  even  in  a  tea-cup,  to  raise  a  storm."  It  is  only  "  a  ques- 
"  tion  of  internal  management."  Well,  but  where  does  the 
dignity  of  Art  come  into  the  question?  That  profound 
secret  remains  "  more  than  Eleusinian."  Mr.  Wedmore 
next  alludes  to  "  the  appearance,  practically  in  authority, 
"  of  a  capitalist  hitherto  little  connected  with  artistic 
"  matters."  Perhaps  this  is  the  answer  of  the  enigma  at 
last.  Perhaps  the  dignity  of  Art  does  not  permit  her  to  be 
patronized  by  a  capitalist  who  does  not  paint  a  little  him- 
self. "  The  new  influences  may  naturally  be  expected — 
"  if  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  so — to  be  brought  to  bear 
"  with  keener  regard  for  an  immediate  profit  than  for  the 
"  prestige  with  which  the  Gallery  started."  But  even  that 
prestige  was  "  imperilled,"  it  appears,  when  Mr.  Rossetti 
did  not  exhibit.  The  prestige,  in  short,  mainly  depends 
on  Mr.  Burne  Jones;  and,  if  he  withdraws,  we  shall  see 
whether  prestige  means  profit,  or  whether  profit  cannot  be 
obtained  without  prestige.  Mr.  Wedmore  says  Mr.  Burne 
Jones  exhibited  "  an  engaging,  if  overwhelming,  array." 
Men  and  angels  may  "  igsplain  "  this  if  they  can,  or  if  they 
think  the  "immense"  problem  is  worthy  of  "immense" 
labour.  Probably  the  Gallery  would  do  a  good  stroke  by 
exhibiting  the  paintings  of  art  critics  ;  the  collection  would 
bo  novel,  and  would  show  what  critics  who  talk  so  much 
can  do  in  practice. 


THE  PARADOXES  OF  "  COMMON  SENSE." 

A REPUTATION  for  cool  judgment  and  sound  common 
sense  is,  no  doubt,  easier  to  live  up  to  than  a  character 
for  paradox  ;  but  the  former  task  is  sometimes  not  without 
its  difficulties.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  show  that  you  have, 
to  paraphrase  the  French  saying,  more  than  anybody  else  of 
what  everybody  else  has.  To  make  your  judgment  cooler 
than  other  people's  cool  judgment,  and  your  common  sense 
sounder  than  other  people's  sound  common  sense,  is  occa- 
sionally somewhat  of  a  puzzle ;  and  in  solving  it  you  are 
apt  to  be  betrayed,  curiously  enough,  into  something  which 
looks  like  the  exact  opposite  of  your  far-famed  quality.  In 
other  words,  common  sense  "  raised  to  a  higher  power  "  than 
is  common  may  assume  the  strangest  possible  resemblance 
to  paradox.  That  it  does  so  in  the  speech  which  that 
greatest  of  all  professors  of  common  sense,  Lord  Derby, 
delivered  the  other  day  at  Liverpool  must,  we  should 
imagine,  have  struck  many  of  his  hearers.  Speaking  of 
public  affairs,  he  said  that  they  heard  every  one  com- 
plaining of  the  paralysis  of  Parliament  by  obstruction. 
He  was  not  sure  that  he  should  not  find  himself  in  a 
minority  of  one  if  he  ventured  to  urge  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  a  little  delay  interposed  between 
intention  and  action  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  They 
had  called  new  classes  to  power ;  these  classes  necessarily 
brought  with  them  new  ideas;  these  new  ideas  expected 
to  be  translated  into  action,  and  in  time  they  would  be. 
But  nations  were  long-lived ;  time  was  not  so  much  an 
object  to  them  as  it  was  to  individuals,  with  their  wretched 
seventy  years'  lease  of  existence  ;  and  there  was  no  harm  in 
people  having  a  little  time  to  consider  what  they  really  did 
want  before  they  set  to  work  to  get  it.  Ergo,  let  us  be 
thankful  for  Dr.  Tanner  and  Mr.  Conybeare  as  for  bless- 
ings in  disguise. 

Such  phrases  as  '"'  being  left  in  a  minority  of  one"  are,  as 
a  rule,  employed  in  a  consciously  hyperbolical  manner  ;  but 
we  could  really  almost  believe  that  Lord  Derby,  in  delibe- 
rately endeavouring  to  overshoot  the  mark  for  rhetorical 
purposes,  has  actually  hit  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  us 
absolutely  impossible  that  Lord  Derisy  may  be  in  very 
truth  the  only  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  -  not  being  a 
friend  of  obstruction— who  is  for  tolerating  it  on  Lord 
Derby's  grounds.  A  further-fetched  and  more  recondite 
reason  for  such  toleration  could  hardly,  we  think,  have  been 
imagined.  Even  if  it  were  less  grotesquely  perverse,  even 
if  it  had  the  merit  of  some  little,  instead  of  absolutely  no, 
primd  facie  plausibility,  it  docs  not  cover  tho  whole  ground. 
A  large  part — if  reckoned  by  mere  working-hours,  perhaps 
the  larger  part — of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
occupied  with  the  transaction  of  business  to  which  Lord 
Derby's  pica  for  delay  has  no  application  whatever.  People 
do  not  want  "  a  little  time  to  consider  "  whether  the  Govern- 


ment should  or  should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  the  supplies 
required  for  the  military  and  naval  defences  of  the  country  ; 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  need  to  "  interpose  a  little  delay 
"  between  the  intention  "  of  the  Government  to  take  a  money 
vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  and 
"  the  action  "  of  Mr.  Courtney  in  putting  the  question 
from  the  Chair.  Yet  it  is  in  business  of  this  kind,  as  much 
as  or  more  than  in  matters  of  legislation,  that  the  nuisance 
of  obstruction  makes  itself  so  intolerably  felt.  But,  even  as 
regards  legislation  itself,  it  surely  does  not  need  pointing 
out  what  a  monstrous  waste  of  time  and  human  labour  is 
involved  in  Lord  Derby's  safeguard  against  precipitancy. 
Surely  the  only  rational  way  of  procuring  further  time  for  the 
country  to  consider  a  legislative  project  is  for  Parliament  to 
drop  it  for  the  moment,  and  to  proceed  to  deal  with  questions 
which  do  not  require  further  time  for  consideration,  if  any 
such  there  be ;  and,  if  not,  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why, 
after  the  supplies  are  voted,  Parliament  should  remain  sitting 
at  all.  The  notion  of  checking  the  precipitancy  of  the  classes 
newly  called  to  power  by  making  believe  to  give  immediate 
expression  to  their  supposed  wishes  in  a  legislative  measure, 
talking  about  and  about  that  measure  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  then  dropping  it,  is  surely  the  most  grotesquely 
fantastic  notion  that  ever  entered  the  head  of  "  strong  com- 
"  mon  sense."  In  the  remainder  of  Lord  Derby's  remarks 
he  conformed  fairly  well  to  the  rules  of  that  somewhat 
Touchstonian  wisdom  for  which  he  has  made  himself  famous. 
Things  look  bad,  he  said,  in  respect  of  this,  and  good  in 
respect  of  that.  The  outlook  is  hopeful  in  so  far  as  that 
the  democracy  are  not  "  fools,"  and  it  is  disquieting  in  so 
far  as  that  they  are  acting  like  fools  in  multiplying  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  All  which  is 
very  informing  and  very  much  in  Lord  Derby's  usual 
manner.  But  he  certainly  evaded  the  thing  a  little  in  his 
remarks  about  obstruction,  in  which,  in  his  desperate 
endeavour  to  show  himself  more  "  strongly  common-sensible  " 
than  other  people,  he  produces  all  the  effect  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  other  people  have  to  resort  to  weak 
eccentricity. 


TWO  LEADERS  IN  MUSIC. 

BY  the  death  of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  on  Monday, 
followed  by  that  of  Mme.  Lind-Goldschmidt  on 
Wednesday,  two  very  distinguished  figures  have  disappeared 
from  the  world  of  music.    There  is  little,  indeed,  in  common 
between  the  brilliant  career  of  the  great  singer  and  Sir 
George  Macfarren's  long  and  arduous  devotion  to  his 
art  in  practice  and  in  letters,  save  that  both  are  in  some 
sort  identified  with  the  ascendency  of  Mendelssohn  in 
English  music.    It  was  Mendelssohn  who  was  among  the 
first  to  recognize  the  rare  and  peculiar  gifts  of  the  famous 
Jenny  Lind,  and  who  declared  he  had  never  seen  an  artistic 
nature  so  noble,  so  genuine,  or  one  in  whom  the  acquire- 
ments of  art  and  the  endowments  of  nature  were  so  richly 
and  happily  blended.  Honourably  marked  by  individual  cha- 
racteristics as  Sir  George  Macfarren's  compositions  are,  they 
belong  clearly  to  the  school  of  Mendelssohn  and  of  Cipriani 
Potter's  illustrious  pupil,  Sterndale  Bennett.    His  operas, 
perhaps,  may  never  be  revived,  though  his  symphonies  and 
overtures  continue,  and  should  long  continue,  to  hold  their 
own  in  concert  programmes.    Several  of  his  cantatas  are 
models  in  a  most  attractive  class  of  musical  composition,  in 
which  English  composers  have  ever  been  foremost,  while 
among  his  oratorios  produced  at  the  great  festivals,  the 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Joseph,  and  King  David,  may  be 
named  as  works  that  merit  revival.    As  theorist  and  teacher 
Sir  George  Macfarren  was  still  more  prominent.     He  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  varying  fortunes,  and  it  may 
well  be  said  with  the  most  flourishingand  progressive  period,  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years 
tho  head.  This  important  post  he  held  since  1876,  having  suc- 
ceeded Sterndale  Bennett  as  Professor  of  Music  in  Cambridge 
University  in  the  preceding  year,  though  his  association 
with  the  Academy  dated  from  1834,  when  the  apprentice- 
ship of  tho  enthusiastic  student  was  but  just  brought  to 
a  close.    These  honours  involved  more  than  a  common 
share  in  controversy  and  literary  activity.    Sir  George 
Macfarren  was  early  distinguished  by  the  fervour  with 
which  ho  upheld  the  interests  of  the  institution  over  which 
he  presided  in  after  years,  and  by  his  untiring  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  classical  music.    He  entrenched  himself  behind 
the  Old  Masters  as  in  a  stronghold  against  the  growing 
activity  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  this  stronghold  he 
held  with  pertinacity  and  defended  with  vigour  to  the 
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v'cry  last,  always  unconquerably  faithful  to  tho  sound 
principles  of  art  embodied  in  his  theory  of  music,  and 
invulnerable  against  every  fleeting  caprice  of  fashion  and 
tho  noisy  clamour  of  tho  Wagnerian  movement.  It 
has  been  frequently  urged  that  Sir  George  MACFARREN'S 
attitude  towards  modern  music  was  at  times  character- 
ized by  tho  hard  inflexibility  of  ono  in  whom  study 
and  experience  tended  only  to  narrow  the  artistic  con- 
victions of  youth.  But  it  would  bo  unjust  to  forget 
that  ho  was  the  defender,  not  the  leader,  of  an  on- 
slaught, the  defender,  too,  of  tho  faith  which  Handel, 
Beethoven,  and  all  the  masters  hold.  It  would  bo  unfair 
to  speuk  of  his  admirable  fidelity  to  tho  worthiest  traditions 
of  music  as  being  compacted  of  prejudice,  because  he  resisted 
the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  ultra- Wagnerian  performers  in 
this  country.  The  Academy  pupils  of  recent  years  may 
well  recall  how  he  seldom  refrained  from  seasoning  his 
Academic  discourses  with  shrewd  and  pungent  observations 
directed  against  the  monstrous  assumptions  of  the  wor- 
shippers in  I'ecole  du  laid.  In  art,  as  in  other  fields  of  intel- 
lectual labour,  he  saw  nothing  in  revolutionary  movements 
but  the  coming  of  chaos  and  retrogression  towards  bar- 
barism. As  a  theorist  his  views  of  art  were  broadly  based 
on  the  historical  continuity  of  music.  He  was  a  consistent 
believer  in  the  continuity  of  all  art,  contending  that  art 
fulfilled  its  divine  mission  in  many  ways,  yet  always,  in  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  by  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  progres- 
sion that  outraged  none  of  the  great  exemplars  and  artists. 
There  does  not  exist  in  our  literature  a  more  lucid  or  a  more 
masterly  exposition  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  music  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir  George  Macfarren's 
Musical  History,  published  only  two  years  since,  when  the 
infirmities  of  age  formed  an  additional  burden  to  the 
total  blindness  from  which  the  author  had  long  suffered.  It 
is  in  this  historical  survey,  however,  that  the  work  of  Wagner 
is  dismissed  in  a  few  rather  contemptuous  pages,  as  though 
it  were  something  extraneous  to  art,  and  beneath  the  con- 
sideration of  the  historian.  Here,  perhaps,  though  there 
was  nothing  in  the  treatment  of  Wagner  inconsistent 
with  the  Professor's  oft- ex  pressed  views,  some  pretext  was 
offered  to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme.  There  is  no  occasion 
here  to  dilate  on  Sir  George  Macfarren's  many  services 
to  music  in  England.  They  will  long  survive  in  the 
memories  of  all  musicians.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall  his  un- 
faltering adherence  to  his  ideal  of  art,  especially  at  a  time 
when  "grit"  and  the  fearless  and  constant  expression  of  honest 
conviction  are  by  no  means  common  among  public  men. 

Naturally  the  name  of  Jenny  Lind  appeals  to  multitudes 
who  are  little  acquainted  with  the  multiform  labours  of 
Sir  George  Macfarren.  The  appearance  of  this  marvellous 
singer  was  like  the  sudden  ascent  of  a  new  planet  in  the 
heaven  of  music ;  not  a  blank  heaven,  by  the  way,  but  a 
sphere  already  bright  with  splendid  reputations.  Her 
progress  was  irresistible,  and  the  sequel  of  her  career  un- 
exampled. Other  great  singers  have  amassed  large  fortunes 
with  extraordinary  facility  and  celerity.  In  the  recently 
published  Souve?iirs  d'un  Impresario  of  M.  Maurice 
Strakosch,  the  income  of  Mme.  Alboni  is  estimated  at 
something  like  40,000^.  for  a  brief  period  of  years.  Jenny 
Lino's  London  season  was  exceedingly  brief,  and  her  Con- 
tinental and  American  tours  occupied  but  a  few  years. 
Everywhere,  save  in  Paris,  she  captivated  all  her  heavers, 
and  might  doubtless  have  extended  her  conquests  by  cross- 
ing other  borders  with  the  same  brilliant  results.  But, 
unlike  her  compeers,  Mme.  Goldschmidt  retired  from 
the  field  in  the  full  flush  of  victory  to  the  sober  joys  of 
country  life,  the  sweet  ministrations  of  charity,  and  the 
endowment  of  musical  scholarships.  Many  and  curious  are 
the  legends  that  cling  to  the  youth  and  early  experiences  of 
Jenny  Lind,  which  will  prove  good  material  to  the  sympa- 
thetic biographer.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  "  Swedish 
"  Nightingale"  underwent  any  of  the  remarkable  mutations 
of  fortune,  as  reflected  in  the  estimations  of  speculative 
managers,  that  befell  Mme.  Nilsson  and  others,  of  whom 
M.  Strakosch  relates  strange  stories.  Never  was  artistic 
career  more  brilliant  and  more  consistently  victorious  than 
that  of  Mme.  Goldschmidt,  or  more  fortunate  in  its  close. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  MISSION. 

IT  was  to  be  expected  that  the  attack  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  mission  which  has  appeared  in  a 
leading  Canadian  newspaper  would  be  eagerly  caught  up  by 
tho  more  unscrupulously  malicious  of  his  adversaries  at 


homo.  Tho  support  given  to  it  by  theso  rancorous  parti- 
sans is  not  likely  to  weigh  with  any  sensible  man  in  this 
country,  and  would  not,  wo  should  hope,  mislead  oven  the 
peoplo  of  Canada.  At  tho  same  time,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  tho  attack  should  have  been  made,  and  still 
more  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  himself,  as  must 
honestly  be  admit! ed,  have  contributed  a  littlo  to  its  cause. 
The  moment  which  ho  selected  for  adverting  to  tho  ex- 
tremely delicate  question  of  American  and  Canadian  fiscal 
relations  was  not  a  happily  chosen  ono,  nor  were  cither 
his  remarks  on  the  subject  or  his  subsequent  explana- 
tion of  them  any  more  felicitous.  Still  it  would  be 
absurd  to  regard  them  as  in  any  degree  justifying  the 
arrogant  tone  in  which  the  Canadian  print  above  re- 
ferred to  has  demanded  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recall,  still 
less  as  excusing  such  extravagant  writing  as  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  "has  rendered  the  best  method  of  settle- 
"  ment  difficult  to  propose  or  discuss,  and  has  made  himself 
"  hateful  on  the  continent,  and  that,  if  he  is  not  recalled, 
"  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  can 
"  only  be  avoided  by  Great  Britain  abandoning  Canada  in 
"  a  way  that  will  for  ever  disgrace  the  British  name." 
Fortunately,  the  very  violence  of  these  invectives  may 
defeat  their  end,  by  rendering  their  motive  suspect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  Canadian  public. 
People  will  be  apt  to  trace  the  style,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
article  from  which  we  have  been  quoting  to  that  Irish 
corporation  which,  as  has  before  been  pointed  out,  is  almost 
as  strong  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  these  attacks  in  the 
country  of  their  origin,  the  Gladstonians — as  we  have  now 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  himself,  who 
disagrees,  apparently,  with  his  respected  father  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  "  nickname,"  for  calling  them — are  to 
be  congratulated  on  haviDg  got  up  a  Canadian  cry  to 
swell  the  Irish-American  one.  Perhaps  no  more  cynically 
shameless  postponement  of  national  interests  to  supposed 
party  advantage  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  our  public  life; 
but  let  that  pass.  The  impotent  spite  with  which  the 
Separatist  Badieals  regard  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  so  intense 
as  to  render  them  deaf  even  to  the  loudest  reproaches  of 
that  monitor  which  possibly  one  or  two  of  them  may 
still  retain,  with  light  duties  to  perform,  on  their  moral 
establishment.  It  is  not  our  intention,  at  any  rate,  to 
assume  that  they  have  had  any  scruples  of  the  patriotic 
conscience  to  overcome  in  striving  their  hardest  to  defeat 
the  settlement  of  a  difficulty  which  compromises  the  mutual 
relations  of  three  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Whether  with  or  without  such  scruples,  they  have  so 
striven,  and  are  probably  reckoning  upon  ultimate  success. 
Having  done  their  utmost  to  hound  on  the  Irish- Americans 
against  the  British  Commissioner,  as  the  man  who  has 
betrayed  +be  cause  of  their  people  in  this  country,  they 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  attempting  to  persuade  the 
Canadians  that  he  is  going  to  Washington  with  special 
instructions  to  betray  theirs ;  and  the  attempt,  assisted, 
as  has  been  said,  by  some  little  indiscretion  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  part,  has  so  far  succeeded  that  the  cry 
thus  raised  in  England  has  been  re-echoed.  We  hope 
and  believe,  however,  that  these  efforts  of  a  malignant 
partisanship  have  been  prematurely  credited  with  their 
assumed  triumph.  We  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  sensible  men  in  Canada  to  see  through 
the  mendacious  calumnies  of  the  Gladstonians,  and  to 
bring  a  fair  and  open  mind  to  the  consideration  of 
any  settlement  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  instru- 
mental in  negotiating.  As  regards  the  Americans,  the  case  is, 
of  course,  somewhat  more  doubtful.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  every  nerve  will  be  strained  by  the  Arnerican- 
Irish  "politicians"  to  defeat  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mission 
and  to  discomfit  himself;  and  the  result  will  show  what 
amount  of  really  effective  force  is  exercised  on  American 
politics  by  the  Irish  vote.  The  question  is  one  on  which  it 
would  be  rash  to  speculate;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we 
incline  to  the  view  that,  on  this  particular  question  at  any 
rate,  the  influence  of  that  vote  has  been  exaggerated.  After 
all,  the  Americans  have  a  very  strong  interest  in  settling 
the  Fisheries  difficulty,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  nation 
of  men  of  business  rejecting  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  it 
simply  for  the  beaux  ycux  of  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Egan. 
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QUEER  RELATIONSHIPS. 

ALTHOUGH  for  cool  repudiation  of  parental  obligations  the 
cuckoo  stands  alone,  yet  to  live  by  Others'  labours  is  a  rule 
■w  ith  many  birds  through  life.  The  habit  is  especially  well  marked 
among  the  gulls.  Often  the  poor  guillemot  rises  to  the  surface  with 
hishard-won  prize  odIv  to  find  it  wrested  from  him  by  one  of  those 
strong-beaked  bullies  who  had  been  content  to  play  the  scavenger 
till  the  guillemots'  diving  told  of  a  shoal  of  fish.  For  piracy  pure 
and  simple  few  birds  can  touch  the  white-headed  eagle  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  If  ever  there  seemed  a  bird  especially  well  able 
to  get  an  honest  living  it  is  he;  none  the  le^s  summer  after  summer 
he  rears  his  hungry  brood  on  fish,  entirely  the  fruit  of  his  illicit 
trade.  High  up  upon  his  beetling  rock,  motionless  save  for  the 
twinkle  of  his  clear,  keen  eye,  he  watches  every  movement  of  a  pair 
of  ospreys  who  are  quartering  the  tidal  stream  below  as  pointers 
quarter  a  moor.  See  !  an  osprey  stoops  at  a  passing  shoal,  breaking 
the  water  for  one  instant  into  splash  and  spray,  and  the  next  rising 
into  the  air,  the  fish  glistening  silvery  white  in  his  talons.  Then, 
with  a  warning  scream,  down  comes  the  eagle  like  a  falling  star. 
The  poor  osprey  feels  the  game  is  up,  and,  fearful  of  his  own 
safety,  lets  his  dinner  go.  Fast  as  falls  the  glittering  fish  the 
eagle'  is  faster  still,  and,  deftly  catching  it  ere  it  reach  the 
water,  bears  it  away  to  his  eyrie  in  the  woods. 

The  congregation  in  winter  of  various  species  of  birds — inter  se 
— has  long  been  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  observers  of  nature. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  "  How  is  it  that  in  winter,  when 
food  is  scarce,  birds  flock  together,  while  in  summer  when  it 
is  plentiful  and  easy  to  find  they  forage  in  twos  and  threes  ? 
Let  us  hazard  a  theory  whkh,  right  or  wrong,  seems  to  us  at 
least  much  nearer  the  mark  than  others  which  have  been  at 
different  times  put  forward. 

And,  first,  would  not  this  very  fact  of  food  being  scarce — the 
fact,  that  is,  of  the  food  area  being  restricted  by  the  ploughing  of 
stubbles  and  clearing  of  wastes — tend  on  the  whole  to  concentra- 
tion of  the  feeders,  who  will  thus  be  brought  into  approximate 
relationship  ?  "  Yes ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  go 
any  further."  But  have  you  never  noticed  how  when  a  pullet 
in  the  yard  has  found  a  worm  all  the  rest  will  dance  attendance? 
and  should  she  even  be  seen  running,  wormless  indeed,  but  with 
one,  so  to  say,  "in  her  eye,"  about  half  the  poultry-yard  will  take 
off  after  her  with  outstretched  wings.  Jealousy,  covetousness, 
and  suspicion,  alas !  are  common  to  birds  and  men.  News  of  a 
"  find,"  as  in  the  gold-diggings,  travels  apace,  and  it  is  hard  for 
one  bird  to  slip  away  on  business  without  a  considerable  following 
of  watchful  and  jealous  rivals.  And  so  a  second  element  comes 
into  play,  tending  to  keep  birds  together.  But  more  eyes  means 
greater  watchfulness,  ana  numbers  therefore  give  a  sense  of  con- 
fidence. Begun  from  motives  of  expediency,  custom  became 
crystallized  into  habit,  and  so  the  social  instinct  has  come  about. 
Food,  no  doubt,  is  the  great  controller  of  the  movements  of  birds ; 
we  can  trace  its  operation  most  directly  in  the  case  of  the  solitary 
6parrowhawk,  the  independent  wren,  and  the  gregarious  wood- 
pigeon.  Let  us,  however,  leave  the  confused  regions  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  take  the  habit  as  we  find  it. 

Sociability,  let  us  say,  is  in  the  nature  of  these  birds.  "  Why, 
then,  do  not  they  flock  in  summer?"  Circumstances  are  against 
them,  or  very  possibly  they  would.  Books  associate  all  the  year 
round,  for  custom,  partly  on  sentimental  and  partly  on  practical 
grounds,  allows  them  to  nest  in  peace.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  carrion  crow.  The  strongly-marked  propensity  to  nest  in 
society  which  this  bird  constantly  exhibits  finds  little  favour  at 
any  hand  ;  wild  must  be  the  district  and  steep  the  cliffs  where  he 
and  the  hoodie  may  clan  together.  Starlings,  again,  birds  of  the 
strongest  social  instincts,  boon  companions,  too,  of  the  peewits 
and  the  rooks,  separate  to  a  great  extent  in  spring,  so  essential  is 
it  to  find  some  deep,  dark  hole  where  the  pale-blue  egg  may 
escape  the  robber  boy.  None  the  less,  the  rose-coloured  starling 
( Pastor  roseus)  of  Palestine  and  South  Furope  nests  together  in 
such  immense  numbers  that  every  chink  and  cranny  is  soon  in- 
habited, and  the  remainder  are  compelled  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
open  ground.  Perfect  freedom  from  molestation  in  the  case  of 
such  a  very  striking  bird  cannot  be  looked  for,  and  the  Pastors 
show  their  sense  of  uneasiness  by  seldom  returning  to  the  same 
spot  to  nest.  This  is,  however,  a  digression.  To  return  to  our 
subject. 

Advantage  doubtless,  like  necessity,  makes  strange  bedfellows  ; 
but  often  the  advantage  seems  to  be  strangely  onesided,  and  not 
seldom  missing  altogether.  Among  the  favourites  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  the  prairie-marmots,  or  prairie-dogs,  have  always  held  a 
foremost  place ;  here,  though,  from  long  confinement,  they  have 
lost  their  greatest  charm — that  naive  mixture  of  shyness  and 
curiosity  which  makes  them  so  attractive  to  those  who  see  them 
in  their  home.  That  home  is  the  broad,  flat  lands  about  the 
Missouri  and  other  American  rivers,  where  their  burrowed  colo- 
nies stud  all  the  plain.  Now  the  burrowing-owl  of  these  same 
prairies  has  a  habit  of  saving  himself  much  trouble  by  taking  up 
his  quarters  in  one  of  these  holes  ;  and  owl  and  marmot  rear  their 
young  side  by  side.  It  is  best  to  be  cheerful  when  you  cannot 
turn  your  enemy  out,  but  our  poor  friend  must  feel  it  a  depressing 
arrangement,  for,  while  he  is  a  strict  vegetarian,  if  there  is  one 
dish  the  burrowing-owl  loves  more  than  another  it  is  baby 
burrowing-marmot.  Sometimes,  to  add  to  his  troubles,  the 
rattlesnake  also  takes  up  a  lodging  for  a  day  or  two,  and  one  can 
picture  the  wicked  leer  of  wily  crotalus  as  he  comes  gliding  in  to 


make  a  third  at  this  grim  game  of  "  Beggar-my-neighbour."  So 
much  for  these  crafty  plunderers.  We  will  leave  them  to  their 
wicked  devices,  just  glancing  as  we  pass  at  the  converse  of  the 
picture,  nearer  home. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  wont  for  many  years  to  pay  frequent 
visits  of  inspection  in  the  summer-time  to  the  fox-earths  in  his 
neighbourhood  ;  and  he  has  observed  more  than  once  the  tracks 
of  rabbits  leading  right  into  the  very  same  burrow  where  he  has 
known  for  a  fact  a  litter  of  cubs  to  be  established.  But  here,  alas, 
it  must  be  said  as  in  Reynard's  answer  long  ago : — 

vestigia  .  .  . 
Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum. 

If  one  watches  the  pools  as  the  tide  goes  down,  one  may  often 
see  the  shell  which  holds  a  hermit  crab  decorated  with  a  sea- 
anemone.  The  anemone,  one  might  suppose,  had  taken  up  its 
position  there  of  its  own  accord  when  the  shell  was  at  rest.  Mr. 
Gosse,  however,  assures  us  that  it  is  not  so.  lie  says  that  in 
every  instance  when  he  detached  the  anemone  from  the  shell, 
the  hermit  crab  picked  it  up,  and  held  it  in  its  claws  against 
the  shell  "  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  until 
fairly  attached  by  a  good  strong  base."  Is  such  a  strange 
proceeding  simply  dictated  by  a  love  of  finery  ?  A  still  more 
curious  case  mentioned  by  Professor  Mohns  (Beitrage  sur 
Murerfauna  cler  Insel  Mauritius)  inclines  one  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. He  tells  us  of  two  distinct  genera  of  crabs  in  the 
Mauritius  which  have  a  habit  of  firmly  grasping  a  sea  anemone  in 
either  claw,  and  carrying  them  about.  The  Professor  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  habit,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  may  very 
likely  be  a  ruse,  under  cover  of  which  to  approach  their  prey, 
just  as  wild-fowlers  endeavour  to  steal  up  to  duck  or  swans  in 
the  "  watches  "  or  pieces  of  open  water  in  the  middle  of  frozen 
floods,  by  carrying  a  laurel  or  pine  bough  in  their  hands. 

One  animal  will  make  use  of  another  simply  as  a  means  of 
locomotion.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  sucker-fish  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  which  adheres  by  means  of  a  sucker  situate  on  the 
back  of  its  head  to  the  belly  of  a  shark.  Professor  Moseley 
writes  (Notes  by  a  Naturalist  on  the  "Challenger"): — "The 
sharks  were  often  seen  attended  by  one  or  more  pilot-fishes,  as 
well  as  bearing  the  "  suckers"  attached  to  them.  I  often  watched 
with  astonishment  from  the  deck  this  curious  association  of  three 
so  widely  different  fish  as  it  glided  round  the  ship  like  a  single 
compound  organism." 

No  parasite  is  the  little  fish  called  fierasfer,  though  he  shelters 
himself  literally  inside  the  body-cavity  of  a  holothurian,  or  sea- 
cucumber  ;  he  leads,  indeed,  an  active  roving  life,  and  only  when 
danger  threatens  betakes  himself  to  his  strange  retreat. 

The  following  facts  have  only  a  chance  connexion  with  the 
proper  subject  of  this  article,  but  their  quaintness  seems  to  justify 
their  insertion  here.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  lady  was  sitting  at  work 
with  her  needle  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house  in  which  we 
write.  Her  table  was  near  an  cpen  window,  and  upon  it  lay 
sundry  large  reels  of  cotton,  such  as  are  in  use  with  sewing- 
machines.  She  was  about  to  supply  her  needle  from  one  of  these 
reels  when  she  noticed  a  green  caterpillar  sticking  just  inside  the 
central  hole  of  the  reel.  Taking  it  to  the  window,  she  shook  it 
out,  and  went  on  with  her  work.  Being  a  short  time  after  in 
want  of  more  thread,  she  was  surprised  to  find  a  caterpillar 
again  in  the  same  position.  A  little  astonished,  but  thinking 
that  she  must  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  she  had 
removed  it  before,  she  again  shook  the  reel  outside  the  window, 
the  caterpillar  fell  out,  and  the  reel  was  empty.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it  this  time,  and  she  became  again  absorbed  in  her 
work.  Imagine  her  astonishment  when,  a  few  moments  after,  she 
discovered  in  the  same  reel  not  one,  but  two  green  caterpillars, 
exactly  resembling  the  former  in  size,  colour,  and  shape.  There 
was  something  not  quite  canny  in  the  whole  proceeding  ;  it  was  as 
though  some  brownie  was  at  work,  and  she  resolved  to  watch.  It 
was  not  long  before  her  vigilance  was  rewarded,  for,  flying  in  at 
the  open  window  bearing  in  his  jaws  a  fine  green  caterpillar,  there 
came  a  mason  wasp.  Circling  round  once  or  twice  he  settled  on 
the  reel,  deposited  his  burden  in  the  hole,  and  straightway  left  to 
hunt  the  rose-trees  below  for  further  prey.  Meantime  his  partner 
entered,  deposited  an  egg  on  each  of  those  caterpillars  and  went 
her  way,  bearing  in  mud  in  many  succeeding  journeys  until  eggs 
and  caterpillars  were  quite  sealed  up.  There  are  in  this  house  at 
the  present  moment  several  keyholes  of  doors  and  cupboards  sealed 
with  mud,  and  containing  their  living  helpless  prisoners.  For  the 
mason  wasps  do  not  kill  their  prey  outright,  they  paralyse  it  only, 
so  that  it  cannot  move  away,  but  stays  to  furnish  good  fresh  meat 
for  the  youDg  wasps  when  newly  hatched.  Truly  a  hideous 
nightmare  !  To  lie  under  a  spell  in  some  dark  hole  side  by  side 
with  a  developing  ogre,  who,  when  time  is  ripe,  shall  feast  on 
your  devoted  person ! 

Mutual  good  offices  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  animal 
world  alone.  The  lichens, for  example,  are  inhabited  by  reciprocal 
parasites  in  the  shape  of  fungus  and  algce,  the  algae  supplying 
the  fungus  with  carbohydrates,  while  they  are  themselves  pre- 
served from  desiccation  by  the  investing  fungus. 

Let  us  say,  in  conclusion,  that — though  for  the  sake  of  variety 
we  have  gone  further  afield — the  natural  history  of  our  island  will 
furnish  many  another  such  a  story  as  those  that  we  have  told. 
"  Symbiosis  "  and  "  commensalisin  "  are  forbidding  terms,  but  tho 
facts  that  they  express  are  very  far  from  being  so.  The  majority 
of  them  must  be  sought  far  down  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  can 
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only  be  followed  with  t  ho  help  of  the  microscope  and  by  hours  of 
patient  caTe.  But  there  arp  others,  and  they  are  many  (mid  this 
is  what  this  article  has  sought  to  show),  that  only  ask  a  lovo  of 
nature  and  a  watchful  eye. 


JN-KIIORN  AND  TA-PIIOUSE. 

LIKE  our  friendly  enemy  n  we  feel,  we  confess,  a  certain  mix- 
ture of  pleasure  and  surprise  that  the  subject  of  Latin  pro- 
nunciation has  been  taken  up  with  so  much  interest.    It  is  true 
that  the  professional  champions  of  In-Khorn  and  Ta-Fhouse,  the 
actual  authors  and  defenders  of  the  original  proposal  of  innovation, 
ha-ve  been  rather  long  in  riding  out  in  person  to  do  the  offered 
battle.    Surely  the  Lady  Pronunciation  and  the  Lady  Accentua- 
tion must  be  but  sunburnt  damsels  (as  King  Richard  says  to  the 
Templars  in  Ivankoe)  if  they  are  not  worth  the  shiver  of  a  broken 
lance.    But  other  champion's  have  made  the  fray  lively  even  with- 
out counting  n,  w:ho  is  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  though  he  is  too 
modest  to  engage  on  the  dependence  of  the  actual  value  of  the  new 
pronunciation  itself.    We  have,  it  is  true,  not  much  to  do  with  the 
champions,  other  than  himself,  who  have  made  entry  in  the  lists,  if 
not  of  Templestowe,  yet  of  Whitefriars,  hard  by  the  Temple  gates, 
where  men  publish  the  St.  James's  Gazette.    Like  n,  we  are  not 
quite  certain  that  the  game  of  "  J.  K.  S."  is  a  game  that  we  un- 
derstand, though  if  he  is  prepared  to  do  battle  for  the  full  vyrum 
and  cat/no  values,  we  laud  his  courage,  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
gusted at  bis  success.     Of  a  certain   "  G.  K."  we  can  hardly 
speak  so  well ;  for  "  G.  K."  argues  that  the  defenders  of  Eng- 
lish Latin  on  the  score  of  quantity  ought,  if  they  are  consistent, 
to  pronounce  actus,  aket.us.    From  which  one  of  two  things  must 
unfortunately  and  inevitably  follow.    Either  "  G.  K."  thinks  that 
the  a  of  ago  is  long  in  itself  (in  which  case  we  shall  politely 
but  decidedly  decline  to  hold  any  further  argument  with  him  on 
this  matter)  or  else  he  has  not  caken  the  trouble  to  understand  the 
quantity  argument.    That  argument  is,  that  where  you  can  give 
a  general  rule  applicable  to  any  set  of  words,  such  as  the 
rule,  or  set  of  rules,  as  to  quantity  by  position,  the  sound  given  to 
the  vowel  is  immaterial  from  the  quantity  poiut  of  view,  because 
mistake  is  guarded  against  independently.    It  is  where  the  dis- 
covery of  quantity  at  once  is  not  thus  possible  (as  in  iter  and  itur) 
and  the  mwdiscovery  of  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  English 
values  give  a  help  not  given  by  the  Continental.    We  are  rather 
.ashamed  of  explaining  so  plain  a  thing  as  this,  but  it  appears  to  be 
necessary.    These  are  both  courteous  folk.    We  can  hardly  say  so 
much  of  "  A  Schoolmaster  "  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  same  paper, 
•and  who  seems  to  have  inherited  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
colleague,  the  late  Mr.  Bradley  Headstone.    After  parading  for 
■about  two-thirds  of  a  closely-printed  column  an  acquaintance 
■with  the  beggarliest  elements  of  philology,  and  showing  that  he 
is  unaware  of  the  possession  by  the  British  boy  of  eyes  as  well  as 
■ears,  "A  Schoolmaster"  talks  about  the  "Saturday  Reviewer 
■congratulating  himself  and  his  friends  on  their  exceeding  igno- 
rance."   "  A  Schoolmaster  "  forgets  that  he  is  not  in  his  school- 
room. Before  he  next  "presumes  "  (it  is  the  word  of  his  courteous 
self)  to  enter  into  a  dispute  about  classical  scholarship,  he  had 
better  acquire  some  elementary  acquaintance  with  classical  Irony. 
Another  traverser,  "J.  D.  W.,B  is  valuable  because  he  has,  no 
•doubt  unintentionally,  and  perhaps  unwittingly,  given  a  singular 
support  to  our  position.    We  are  not  fighting  for  the  "  soft  c"  in 
•Latin — we  hold,  as  far  as  Latin  Latin  goes,  and  maintaining  our 
general  position,  that  "  you  can  never  find  out,"  with  n  and  the 
•Cambridge  philologists.    But,  in  the  first  place,  here  are  men  of 
great  prowess,  "J.  K.  S."  and  "  J.  D.  W.,"  venturing  into  the 
fray  and  stoutly  challenging  one  of  the  very  A  B  C's  of  the  ques- 
tion without  either  of  them  agreeing  with  us,  who  are  simply  for 
not  disturbing  Camarina.  In  the  second  place,  here  is  "  J.  1).  W." 
entering  into  an  argument  for  a  certain  "  right "  pronunciation 
(let  it  be  always  remembered  that  we  don't  even  pretend  to  be 
"  right  " ;  on  the  contrary,  we  rest  contented  in  the  pleasant  shade 
<Jf  admitted  wrong),  which  shows  better  than  even  anything  in  the 
pamphlet  itself  or  in  the  works  of  Madvig,  Roby,  Seelmann,  and 
the  other  authors  of  the  new  testament  of  pronunciation,  how 
utterly  perilous  and  haphazard  all  such  arguments  are.  Whether 
"  fingitur  artitbus,"in  a  certain  much-discussed  Horatian  passage,  is 
a  vile  misreading  (which  it  must  be  if  "J.U.  W.'s"  contention  is  right, 
that  "  lacus"  makes  "  lacubus  "  for  a  special  and  exclusive  reason, 
owing  to  the  c),  whether  the  substitution  of  i  for  u  would,  as 
"J.  W.  D."  thinks,  have  had  any  effect  whatever  on  the  pro. 
nunciation,  are  questions  which  we  need  not  bother  ourselves 
about.    Ca?itamus  vacui.    But  this  is  the  kind  of  sally  out  into 
the  blue  inane  which  those  who  advocate  the  reform  must  con- 
stantly practise  for  themselves,  and  must  never  object  to  in 
■others.     You   hold  the  prize  of  correct    pronunciation,  like 
Lancelot,  under  constant  penalty   of  "  J.  D.  W."  and  lacibus. 
We  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wine  in  horn,  aud  enjoy  our 
Horace  and  our  Martial  untroubled. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  n  to  the  Unbelievers  is  a  very  different 
document  from  these.  Though  the  epistoler  persists  in  declaring 
himself  only  an  amateur,  we  should  dismiss  this  as  merely 
■agreeable  modesty  if  we  did  not  think  that  a  good  deal  of  harm 
may  be  done  by  the  admission,  even  the  complimentary  admis- 
sion, of  an  outer  and  an  inner  ring  of  scholars.  Fracticallv  there 
is  little,  if  anything,  more  known  positively  on  the  subject  than 


in  the  days  to  which  II  refers,  and  in  which  even  his  modesty 
would  have  hardly  called  himself  an  amateur.  Nor  has  he,  as  we 
think,  abandoned  bis  practice  of  or  his  interest  in  the  classical 
languages.  No  doubt,  there  has  been  a  vast  deal  more  written 
about  it  than  there  was  then,  and  very  likely  II  has  not  kept 
up,  as  we  frankly  admit  that  wo  have  not  ourselves  kept  up, 
with  everything  that  has  been  written  in  dinsertat ions  and  pro- 
grams. It  would  probably  give  neither  of  US  much  trouble  to 
supply  the  omission.  But  there  is  an  increasing,  and,  as  we 
think,  a  very  disastrous,  tendency,  if  not  to  substitute  fami- 
liarity with  this  merely  ephemeral  and  parasitic  literature  for 
familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  classics  themselves,  at  any 
rate  to  regard  the  decision  of  mat  tors  of  scholarship  as  not  for  the 
general  body  of  free  citizen-scholars,  but  for  R  sell-appointed  or 
arbitrarily  selected  Five  Thousand  or  Four  Hundred  or  Thirty. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  that  even  Professor  Nottleship  recently 
gave  some  colour  to  this  view  in  the  Oxford  New  School  debate. 
Practically,  every  man  who,  having  once  attained  a  certain 
level  of  scholarship,  has  kept  up  his  reading  of  the  classics,  is 
a  judge  on  this  question,  entitled  at  least  to  give  his  opinion. 
Aud,  though  we  don't  at  present  agree  with  H's  opinion,  we 
are  sure  that,  as  far  as  competence  goes,  there  are  not  many 
better  judges  than  he. 

In  default,  therefore,  of  the  champions  aforesaid,  we  do  battle 
with  n,  and  we  have  good  hope  of  shattering  one  or  two  of 
his  lances.  To  begin  with,  he  says,  in  reply  to  our  repeated 
demand  "  What  good  is  it  ?  "  that  there  is  always  good  in  being 
right.  But  surely  that  is  the  question  at  issue.  We  dou't  defend 
French  of  Stratford-atte-Bow  against  French  of  Paris  ;  we  only 
warn  n  and  his  fellows  that  they  are  in  terrible  danger  of  sub- 
stituting for  good  honest  French  of  Stratford-atte-Bow  the  French 
of  people  who  are  too  proud  to  say  "  Parriss  "  like  their  ancestors, 
and  unable  to  catch  "  Paris,"  and  therefore  say  "  Parry."  n,  too, 
repeats  in  his  turn  his  argument,  "  May  a  German  read  Chaucer 
like  modern  German  ?  "  For  our  parts,  we  should  say  "  Certainly." 
He  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  right  as  any  authority  that  we  know 
on  the  Chaucerian  pronunciation  of  Chaucer  :  and  yet  the  autho- 
rities that  we  have  as  to  the  Chaucerian  pronunciation  of  Chaucer 
are  strong  as  Holy  Writ  compared  with  the  authorities  that  we 
have  for  the  Lucretian  pronunciation  of  Lucretius.  With  regard  to 
modern  German  and  modern  English,  whither  n  pushes  Lucretius'a 
own  te  sequar,  he  surely  will  not  for  a  moment  contend  that  the 
cases  are  parallel?  We  can,  for  sums  varying  from  five  shillings 
to  half  a  guinea  per  hour,  at  any  moment  summon  most  qualified 
Germans  who  will  tell  113  how  German  is  actually  pronounced. 
If  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  will  use  its  influence  with 
another  distinguished  Society  which  has  ornaments  in  Cambridge 
to  get  Clodius  or  Clodia,  Agrippa  or  Agrippina,  to  come  and  give 
us  parallel  information,  we  shall  sigh  as  Tories  in  scholarship, 
but  shall  obey  as  scholars,  and  do  our  very  best  to  say  po-Thouse 
at  once. 

And  a  very  similar  argument  will  give  the  riposte  to  his  parry- 
as  to  our  suggestion  of  the  multiplicity  of  Roman  or  Romance, 
vowel  sounds.  Of  course  the  modern  Romance  languages  are  all 
more  or  less  adulterated  ;  but  the  divers  forms  which  their  adultera- 
tion has  taken  show  at  least  what  a  large  diversity  of  vowel  sound 
a  mouth  using,  at  any  rate,  partly  Romau  breath  to  push  beyond 
the  hedge  of  its  teeth  almost  wholly  Roman  words  has  to  choose 
from.  Vet  once  more,  and  we  have  done  with  this  sword-and- 
buckler  work.  H  asks  us  and  "  J.  K.  S."  at  the  same  time  (for 
both  of  us  had,  without  communication,  hit  on  the  same  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  easy  to  say  "  fahma  "  and  "  veevidooss"  when 
necessary) — whether,  if  you  have  to  be  right  sometimes,  you 
may  not  as  well  be  right  once  for  all  ?  Again  there  is  the  eternal 
refrain  "  Yes ;  but  lis  it  right?"  and  there  is  also  an  argument 
from  practical  analogy.  Many  persons  in  a  hard  frost-and-snow 
time  have  taken  the  wheels  off  their  carriages,  and  adapted 
runners  with  pleasure  and  profit.  But  surely  IT  would  not  con- 
demn his  horses  to  drag  runners  through  English  dust  and  mud 
because  once  in  five  years  they  might  enable  him  to  scour  the 
plain  like  a  very  Russian  ? 

For  the  truth  is  that,  as  we  have  admitted  from  the  first, 
or  rather  (since  admission  has  in  the  vernacular  a  sense  of  sub- 
mission) let  us  say,  as  we  have  cheerfully  and  carefully  con- 
tended, the  question  whether  the  new  pronunciation  is  right  is 
at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  matter,  n  says  that  we  seem 
to  undervalue  the  consensus  of  scholars  on  this  point.  In 
one  sense  we  do  so;  in  another  not.  We  do  not  dispute  that 
the  weight  of  opinion  at  present  is  in  favour  of  po-Thouse; 
we  do  dispute  whether  that  weight  of  opinion  is  or  is  not  cor- 
respondent with  the  weight  of  evidence.  And,  if  any  one  replies 
that  this  is  arrogant  and  absurd,  we  again  distinguish.  We 
should  imitate,  and  indeed  exceed,  n's  own  modesty  if  it  were 
a  question  of  setting  our  opinion  on  a  particular  reading  or  a 
particular  grammatical  construction  against  such  a  consensus 
as  we  admit  exists  on  this  present  point.  But  we  should  do 
so  because  in  such  cases  the  evidence  is  indisputable  in  quality 
and  sufficiency.  It  is  only  a  question  of  interpreting  it,  aud  in 
such  interpretation  taste,  personal  accomplishment,  continuous 
and  undivided  devotion  to  the  documents,  give  an  authority  which 
only  a  fool  or  an  ignoramus  will  contest.  But  we  argue  that 
here  is  a  question  not  of  the  value  and  construction  of  particular 
pieces  of  evidence,  but  of  the  value  and  construction  of  whole 
classes  of  evidence — a  point  on  which,  if  not  complete  ignoramuses, 
at  any  rate  all  fairly  equipped  scholars  are  as  competent  to  judge 
as  Beutley  or  Porson.    If  any  one  will  assert  and  prove  that  there. 
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are  more  certain  sources  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  than  those 
which  we  enumerated  in  our  tirst  article  on  the  subject,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  treat  the  question  fresh  on  that  basis.  But  mean- 
while what  we  say  is  that  the  sources  of  knowledge  open  to  us — 
us  in  the  widest  sense,  from  Dr.  Peile  to  the  youngest  tolerably 
instructed  scholar  of  Christ's,  and  from  Professor  Nettleship  to 
any  Oxford  freshman  of  sinie  intelligence  and  knowledge — are  not 
such  as  to  enable  any  one  to  come  to  a  positive  decision,  be  his 
ingenuity  and  his  accomplishment  what  they  may.  We  say 
further  that,  in  the  very  manifesto  of  the  innovators,  with  its 
"some  uncertainty  rests,"  and  its  "A  and  B  think,"  and  its 
"  C  doubts,"  and  so  forth,  with  its  explorations  in  Hibernian  in- 
khorns,  and  its  Lexiphanic  contortions  of  the  tongue,  we  have  a 
confessing  defendant.  And  we  ask  yet  once  more  to  Le  told 
what  advantage  there  is  in  adopting  at  great  trouble,  and  to 
the  dislocation  of  the  continuity  of  English  scholarship,  a  pro- 
nunciation which,  for  aught  that  appears,  for  aught  that  is  even 
urged  by  the  other  side,  might  most  probably  seem  to  a  culti- 
vated Ptoman  of  Augustus's  days  as  ludicrous  as  the  phonetic 
attempts  of  foreign  vocabularies  and  cheap  dictionaries  appear  to 
us  now.  Let  us  linish  with  a  nice,  though  now  old,  little  story, 
which  of  course  may  be  applied  on  both  sides.  When  Mr. 
"Wallace  was  in  Aru,  or  in  Ke,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  remotest  of 
the  remote  isles  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  he  was  asked  by  a 
friendly  old  man  what  was  the  name  of  his  country.  "  England," 
said  Mr.  Wallace,  unfaithful  to  the  traditions  of  Home  Rule  for 
Scotland.  "  Please  repeat  that,"  said  the  friendly  old  man  (we 
tell  the  tale  from  memory),  "  several  times."  And  when  Mr. 
Wallace  finished,  the  Aru  man  rose,  with  dignified  scorn. 
"  Unglung  !  "  he  said,  "  that  is  not  a  name — that  is  not  a  word  of 
any  kind.  You  are  not  telling  the  truth."  De  vocibus — but  we 
need  not  finish  the  moral. 


"LUXG"  SIR  THOMAS  ROBIXSOX. 

"O  OS  WELL  describes  how  one  day  in  July  1763  he  found 
JD  "tall  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  sitting  with  Johnson."  "Long 
Sir  Thomas"  he  should  have  written,  for  it  was  by  the  epithet 
Long  that  he  was  distinguished  from  his  namesake,  the  dip- 
lomatist, who  subsequently  became  the  tirst  B  iron  Grantham,  and 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquess  of  Ripon.  One  or  two 
anecdotes  about  this  Yorkshire  baronet  that  we  came  across  many 
years  ago  made  us  wish  to  learn  more  of  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
one  of  those  absurd  characters  round  whom  many  good  stories 
should  linger.  Though  in  a  somewhat  wide  reading  of  the 
Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  last  century  we  have  always  kept  an 
outlook  for  him,  yet  our  care  has  scarcely  been  repaid  with  the 
success  that  it  deserved.  The  accumulations  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  will  only  furnish  enough  materials  for  a  very  brief  sketch. 

He  is  perhaps  best  known  by  the  epigram  made  on  him  by  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  : — 

Unlike  my  subject  will  I  make  my  song, 
It  shall  lie  witty  and  it  shan't  be  long. 

Another  witticism  on  him  by  the  same  nobleman  is  differently  re- 
ported. Mitford,  in  a  note  on  one  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters,  says 
that  "  some  one  told  Lord  Chesterfield  that  Long  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  was  very  ill.  '  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.'  '  He  is  dying  by 
inches.'  'Then  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  dies,'  was  the 
answer."  Croker's  version  of  the  story  is  neater  and  more  pro- 
bable, as  Chesterfield  died  four  years  before  his  tall  friend. 
"  Lord  Chesterfield  in  his  last  illness  said  to  Kobinson,  'Ah,  Sir 
Thomas,  it  will  be  sooner  over  with  me  than  it  would  be  with  you, 
for  I  am  dying  bg  inches'  Lord  Chesterfield  was  very  short." 
Chesterfield  in  his  last  illness  had  always  one  bon-mot,  and  only 
one,  ready  for  his  physician  at  his  daily  visit.  We  may  wonder 
whether  he  managed  to  supply  one  also  for  each  of  his  friends,  and 
whether  the  one  wo  have  just  quoted  was  Long  Sir  Thomas's 
allowance.  Horace  Walpole,  mentioning  the  last  joke  that 
Chesterfield  ever  made,  says  that  "  he  gave  away  all  his  wit  to  the 
last,  farthing."  If  he  laughed  at  llobinson,  he  yet  corresponded 
with  him,  and  found  his  letters  amusing,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  curious  receipt  that  he  sent  him : — 

Bath,  Jan.  15, 1757. 
Received  of  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  baronet,  two  letters,  the  one  bearing 
date  the  10th,  the  other  the  13th,  of  this  present  month,  both  containing 
great  information  and  amusement,  for  which  I  promise  to  pay  ut  sight 
my  sinccrcst  thanks  and  acknowledgments.    Witness  my  hand, 

Chester  field. 

He  hints,  however,  that  Robinson  is  not  a  good  baud  at  business. 
He  writes  to  him  : — 

Since  you  are  your  own  steward,  do  not  cheat  yourself,  for  I  have  known 
many  a  man  lose  more  by  being  his  own  steward  than  he  would  have  been 
robbed  of  bv  any  other.  Tenants  are  always  too  hard  for  landlords, 
especially  such  landlords  as  think  they  understand  those  matters  and  do 
not ;  Which,  with  submission,  may  be  your  case. 

Horace  Walpole  was  surprised  at  learning  of  the  long  correspond- 
ence that  had  existed  between  the  two  men,  for  "  he  thought  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  only  used  Long  Sir  Thomas  as  a  butt  to  shoot 
■wit  at."  How  good  a  butt  he  must  have  been  is  shown  by  the 
following  story  told  of  him  by  Sir  John  Hawkins : — 

Sir  Thomas  Robinson  was  a  man  of  the  world,  or  rather  of  the  town, 
and  a  great  pest  to  persons  of  high  rank  or  in  ollice.  Ue  was  very 
troublesome  to  the  Earl  of  liurlington,  und  when  in  his  visits  to  him  lie 
was  told  that  his  Lordship  was  gone  out,  would  desire  to  be  admitted  to 


look  at  the  clock,  or  to  play  with  a  monkey  that  was  kept  in  the  hall,  in 
hopes  of  being  sent  for  in  to  the  Earl.  This  he  had  so  frequently  done  that 
all  in  the  house  were  tired  of  him.  At  length  it  was  concerted  among  the 
servants  that  he  should  receive  a  summary  answer  to  his  usual  questions  ; 
and,  accordingly,  at  his  next  coming  the  porter,  as  soon  as  he  had  opened 
the  gate,  and  without  waiting  for  what  he  had  to  say.  dismissed  him  with 
these  words  : — "  Sir,  his  Lordship  is  gone  out,  the  "clock  stands,  and  the 
monkey  is  dead." 

Dr.  Doran,  in  his  Life  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  whose  cousin 
Robinson  was,  quotes  some  liues  which  show  that  he  had  the 
reputation  of  a  parasite:  — 

You  I  love,  my  dearest  life, 
More  than  Georgey  does  his  wife  ; 
More  than  Carlisle  those  who  cheat  him, 
More  than  Long  Tom  those  who  treat  him. 

Hawkins  describes  him  further  as  "  a  specious  but  empty  man, 
whose  talent  was  flattery."  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  says,  sent  him 
to  Johnson  "  to  apologize  for  his  Lordship's  treatment  of  him,  and 
to  make  him  tenders  of  his  future  friendship  and  patronage.  He 
was  profuse  in  his  commendations  of  Johnson  and  his  writings, 
and  declared  that,  were  his  circumstances  other  than  they  were, 
himself  would  settle  500/.  a  year  on  him.  'And  who  are  you?' 
asked  Johnson,  '  that  talk  thus  liberally  ? '  'I  am,'  said  the 
other,  '  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a  Yorkshire  baronet.'  '  Sir,' 
replied  Johnson, '  if  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  were  to  make  me 
such  an  oiler,  I  would  show  him  the  way  downstairs.' " 

The  showing  downstairs  seems  only  conditional,  and  perhaps 
Long  Sir  Thomas  was  allowed  to  stay,  for  it  was  some  years  after 
this  that  Roswell  found  the  two  men  together  in  friendly  talk. 
Dr.  Maxwell,  the  assistant  preacher  at  the  Temple,  records  bow 
he  was  one  day  present  when  Robinson  objected  that  the  Irish 
corn-laws  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  corn  trade  of  England. 
"  '  Sir  Thomas,'  said  Johnson,  '  you  talk  the  language  of  a  savage. 
What,  sir,  would  you  prevent  any  people  from  feeding  themselves, 
if  by  any  honest  means  they  can  do  it  ?  '  "  The  comparison  with 
a  savage  must  have  cut  him  to  the  quick.  Mrs.  Thrale  describes 
"  the  profusion  of  words  and  bows  and  compliments  that  he- 
made,"  while,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  "  he  was  always 
1  propriety  itself."  Yet  Walpole's  praise  seems  to  have  been 
ironical,  for  he  gives  it  when  he  is  recording  one  of  his  blundering 
speeches.  In  another  letter  dated  October  22,  1741,  writing  of  a 
ball  which  the  baronet  was  going  to  give,  "  to  a  little  girl  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's,"  he  says,  "  There  are  already  two  hundred 
invited,  from  miss  in  bib  and  apron  to  my  Lord  Chancellor  in  bib 
and  mace."  A  few  days  later  he  describes  the  party  at  some 
length  : — "  There  were  an  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons  at 
Sir  Thomas's,  and  yet  it  was  so  well  conducted  that  nobody  felt  a 
crowd.  He  had  taken  off  all  his  doors,  and  so  separated  the  old. 
and  the  young  that  neither  were  inconvenienced  with  the  other. 
The  ball  began  at  eight ;  each  man  danced  one  minuet  with  his 
partner,  and  then  began  country  dances.  There  were  four-and- 
twenty  couple,  divided  into  twelve  and  twelve ;  each  set  danced 
two  dances,  and  then  retired  into  another  room,  while  the  other 
set  took  their  two,  and  so  alternately.  .  .  .  We  danced  till  four,  then 
had  tea  and  coil'ee,  and  came  home."  A  month  later  he  writes  of  a 
second  ball,  also  given  by  Sir  Thomas,  at  which  he  got  a  violent 
headache,  and  with  good  reason  too.  "  The  ball  broke  up  at 
three :  but  Lincoln,  Lord  Holdemess,  Lord  Robert  Sutton,  young 
Churchill,  and  a  dozen  more  grew  jolly,  stayed  till  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  drank  thirty-two  bottles."  Robinson  must  have 
been  given  to  hospitality,  for  eleven  years  later  Walpole  writes,. 
"  Did  you  hear  Captain  Hotham's  bon-mot  on  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson's  making  an  assembly  from  the  top  of  his  house  to  the 
bottom  ?  He  said  he  wondered  so  many  people  would  go  to  Sir 
Thomas's,  as  he  treated  them  all  de  limit  en  bas."  On  one  occasion 
Walpole  attacks  him  in  words  which  might  be  taken  as  a  motto 
by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
llobinson  had  persuaded  the  possessor  of  Pope's  garden  "  to- 
improve  it."  "  It  is  a  pity,"  continues  Walpole,  "  that  they  who- 
love  to  display  taste  will  not  be  content  with  showing  their 
genius  without  making  alterations,  and  then  we  should  have  more 
samples  of  the  styles  of  different  ages." 

Long  Sir  Thomas  may  have  thought  that  he  had  some  kind  of 
a  family  claim  to  taste,  for  bis  brother  was  Archbishop  Robinson 
of  Armagh,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  Canterbury  Gate  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  as  the  chief  contributor  to  the  restoration 
of  that  part  of  the  House.  Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist, 
speaks  of  him  as  a  prelate  "  who  left  many  noble  monuments  of 
his  munificence  in  brick  and  stone."  He  was  as  long  as  his 
brother,  if  not  indeed  longer;  for  Cumberland  calls  him  "a 
colossal  man."  Another  brother,  Sir  William,  imitated  the  Arch- 
bishop in  everything,  even  in  the  size  of  his  shoes.  "  With  the 
pleasing  consciousness  of  putting  on  the  same  fraternal  shoe,  he 
had  not.  by  many  degrees  the  same  foot  to  put  into  that  enormous 
case,  and  so  was  fain  to  shove  it  on  before  hint,  like  a  boat  upon 
dry  land."  Though  his  constitution  was  altogether  different, 
"  yet  ho  followed  step  by  step  the  same  regimen,  observed  the 
same  diet,  took  the  same  physic,  swallowed  the  same  number  of 
rhubarb  pills,  and  fought  off  the  bile  with  raw  eggs  and  mutton 
broth,  mixed  up  with  Muscavado  sugar."  Cumberland  describes 
how  the  Archbishop  used  to  go  to  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  three  footmen  behind,  and  how 
he  entered  by  the  great  western  door  in  high  prelatical  state.  In 
person  he  was  one  of  the  finest  men  that  could  be  seen.  Perhaps 
Long  Sir  Thomas  was  somewhat  stately,  too,  for  he  was  selected 
at  the  coronation  of  George  III.  to  represent  "  in  proper  mantle  " 
the  Duke  of  Normandy.    In  the  procession  he  and  a  Jinight  who 
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represented  the  Puko  of  Aquiraine,  following  next  to  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  advanced  just  in  front  of  tho  Queen.  Wo 
Lope  that  It  was  before  he  acted  this  noble  part  that  he  paid  his 
calls  on  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  For  a  Duke  of  Normandy  to 
affeot  a  desire  of  playing  with  a  nobleman's  monkey  would  bo, 
indeed,  a  sad  falling  oft'.  It  was  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  tho 
jrlorious  position  which  ho  for  this  one  day  held  that  ho  was 
buried  in  that  abbey  which  had  seen  him  in  all  his  greatness. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Fielding  has  a  laugh  at  him  in  the 
account  that  he  gives  of  the  cudgel  with  which  Joseph  Andrews 
came  to  the  rescue  of  Parson  Adams,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
the  squire's  hounds.  "  It  was  a  cudgel  which  his  father  had  of 
his  grandfather,  to  whom  a  mighty  strong  man  of  Kent  had  given 
it  for  a  present  in  that  day  when  he  broke  three  heads  on  the 
stage.  .  .  .  On  its  head  was  engraved  a  nose  and  chin,  which 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  pair  of  nutcrackers.  The  learned 
have  imagined  it  designed  to  represent  the  Gorgon ;  but  it  was,  in 
fact,  copied  from  the  face  of  a  certain  long  English  baronet  of 
infinite  wit,  humour,  and  gravity." 

Southey  five  and  thirty  years  after  his  death  visited  Rokeby 
Hall,  which  had  once  been  his  property.  "  Long  Sir  Thomas," 
he  writes,  "  found  a  portrait  of  Richardson  in  the  house.  Think- 
ing Mr.  Richardson  a  very  unfit  personage  to  be  suspended  in 
effigy  among  lords,  ladies,  and  baronets,  he  ordered  the  painter  to 
put  him  on  the  star  and  blue  riband,  and  then  christened  the 
picture  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most 
extraordinary  picture  in  the  room.  That  is  one  of  Sir  T.'s 
intended  improvements,  representing  the  river,  which  now  flows 
over  the  finest  rocky  bed  I  ever  beheld,  metamorphosed  by  four 
dams  into  a  piece  of  water  as  smooth  and  as  still  as  a  canal,  and 
elevated  by  the  same  operation  so  as  to  appear  at  the  end  of  a 
smooth-shaven  green." 

With  this  anecdote  our  store  is  exhausted.  We  live,  however, 
in  the  hope  that  further  researches  may  be  rewarded  by  further 
discoveries,  and  that  we  may  some  day  or  other  be  able  to  write 
a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Long  Sir  Thomas  Robinson. 


RACING. 

BETWEEN  the  Newmarket  Second  October  and  Houghton 
Meetings  there  was  some  very  interesting  racing  at  Sandown. 
King  Milan  was  made  favourite  for  the  Autumn  Cup,  for  which 
Kinsky  and  Merry  Duchess  were  also  to  run.  Sir  F.  Johnstone's 
■Candlemas,  against  whom  10  to  i  was  laid,  beat  the  favourite  by 
&  length  and  a  half.  He  ran  rather  ungenerously ;  but  if  he  did 
not  want  to  win,  neither,  it  seemed,  did  King  Milan.  Both  ap- 
peared to  try  to  slacken  speed,  and  the  finish  did  little  credit  to 
either  of  them.  On  his  best  form,  Candlemas  ought  to  be  a  fair 
horse,  for  last  year  he  won  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize  and  ran  second 
for  the  Eclipse  Stakes.  There  were  eleven  starters  for  the  Orleans 
Nursery  Handicap,  and  Mr.  Abington's  Mayo,  a  black  colt  by 
Isonomy,  that  had  been  unplaced  for  the  four  races  in  which  he 
bad  previously  taken  part,  was  made  a  better  favourite  than  either 
Lord  Calthorpe's  Sandal,  the  winner  of  the  Severals  Plate  at 
Newmarket  as  well  as  other  races,  or  Sir  F.  Johnstone's  smart 
filly  The  Shrew,  from  each  of  whom  he  was  receiving  the 
prodigious  allowance  of  27  lbs.  He  won,  while  these  two  fillies 
ran  second  and  third ;  but  Sandal  made  a  very  creditable  fight 
of  it,  considering  her  burden  and  the  fact  that  she  was  some- 
what hampered  by  other  horses  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
race.  As  it  was,  she  was  only  beaten  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length.  The  well-known  two-year-olds,  Crowberry  and  Maiden- 
head, were  equal  favourites  for  the  Great  Sapling  Plate  of 
1,000/.,  although  the  official  handicapper  at  Newmarket  had  esti- 
mated the  latter  as  8  lbs.  worse  than  the  former,  a  calculation 
•which  the  result  of  the  race  supported.  Both,  however,  were 
beaten  by  Mr.  R.  Sherrard's  Cassimere,  a  chestnut  filly  by  Cam- 
ballo,  that  the  same  authority  had  handicapped  16  lbs.  below 
Crowberry,  whom  she  now  beat  by  a  length  at  6  lbs.  The  next 
day  5  to  1  was  laid  on  her  for  the  Hersham  Two- Year-Old 
Stakes  ;  but  Abeyance,  another  chestnut  filly,  to  whom  she  was 
giving  12  lbs.,  after  making  all  the  running,  just  beat  her  by  a 
head. 

The  racing  on  the  first  day  at  Newmarket  was  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  previous  Thursday  at  Sandown.  The  weather,  too, 
was  unpleasant,  a  bitterly  cold  wind  sweeping  over  the  heath. 
In  the  first  race,  Lord  Bradford's  Sir  Hamo,  running  for  the  first 
•time  as  a  gelding,  won  by  a  head  from  Sea  Song,  on  whom  odds 
of  2  to  1  had  been  laid.  This  was  the  first  race  (out  of  ten)  that 
he  had  ever  won ;  but  he  had  been  placed  rather  often,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  he  ran  Candlemas  to  a  neck  for  the  Epsom 
Grand  Prize  last  year.  The  chief  interest  of  the  day  lay  in  the 
first  public  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  two-year-old, 
Ossory,  an  own  brother  to  Ormonde,  who  came  out  for  the 
Criterion  Stakes,  which  he  won  easily  from  an  indifferent  field, 
the  best  of  which  was  Frondeuse,  a  filly  considered  2  st.  7  lbs.  in- 
ferior to  the  crack  two-year-old  of  the  season.  It  was  said  that 
Ossory  was  1  st.  7  lbs.  below  the  same  colt ;  but,  for  all  that,  the 
appearance  of  a  brother  to  a  horse  generally  believed  to  be  the 
best  ever  foaled  caused  some  excitement.  A  colt  of  such  a  family 
was  certain  to  be  submitted  to  severe  criticism,  and  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  faults  were  found  with  him,  the  principal  ones  being 
that  be  was  narrow,  that  his  forelegs  were  too  upright,  that  he 


was  wanting  in  bono  below  the  knee,  and  that  ho  turned  out  his 
oil' toe.  It  was  generally  admitted,  however,  that  ho  had  many 
excellent  points,  that  he  was  a  vory  true  mover,  and  that,  as  ho 
was  evidently  a  fair  performer  when  manifestly  backward  and  un- 
furnished, ho  might  make  a  three-year-old  of  high  class  if  he  Laid 
on  inusclo  and  filled  out  as  much  as  could  be  reasonably  expected 
in  the  course  of  the  next  six  months. 

Apart  from  tho  Cambridgeshire,  which  we  noticod  last  week,  tho 
racing  on  the  Tuesday  was  of  but  moderate  interest.  For  a  Free 
Handicap  King  Milan  and  Lai  Brough  (tho  latter  in  receipt  of  1 6  lbs.) 
wore  equal  favourites,  and  ran  a  dead  heat ;  but,  as  thoy  were  run- 
ning in,  King  Milan,  who  often  runs  awkwardly  in  a  finish,  swerved 
across  the  course  and  bore  against  Lai  Brough,  a  performance  for 
which  he  was  subsequently  disqualified.  The  Criterion  Nursery 
was  won  in  a  canter  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  well-bred  colt 
Orbit,  by  Bend  Or  out  of  Fair  Alice.  This  colt  began  his  career 
in  June  by  running  Simon  Pure  to  a  neck  at  Stockbridge.  At  the 
First  October  Meeting  he  ran  unplaced  to  Sky  Pilot,  (Jaerlaverock, 
and  Nina.  His  next  performance  was  to  win  the  Kempton  Park 
Champion  Nursery  Handicap  of  900/.  by  four  lengths,  under  a 
moderate  weight.  He  now  gave  Sir  Tatton  Sykes's  Cardinal  Mai 
his  first  beating. 

The  racing  on  the  Wednesday  was  very  poor.  It  was  a  mere 
exercise  canter  for  Friar's  Balsam  to  beat  Blanton  and  Sky  Pilot 
for  the  Dewhurst  Plate  of  1,447/.  He  had  now  brought  up  his 
winnings  in  stakes  alone  to  8,666/. ;  he  had  never  been  beaten,  and 
he  was  credited  with  a  2J  to  1  chance  for  next  year's  Derby. 
There  was  a  desperate  race  for  the  100/.  given  for  the  second  in 
the  Dewhurst  Plate,  Blanton,  a  strong-quartered  but  heavy- 
shouldered  colt  by  Mask,  beating  the  better-looking  Sky  Pilot  by 
a  head.  Lord  Calthorpe's  smart  two-year-old  Satiety,  who  is  con- 
sidered about  the  second  best  of  his  year,  won  his  eleventh 
race  by  beating  the  six-year-old  Hambletonian  at  something  les3 
than  weight-for-age.  For  the  New  Nursery  Plate,  Sandal,  a  filly 
belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  esteemed  only  7  lbs.  below 
Satiety,  got  off  badly  at  the  start,  and  never  could  quite  reach, 
the  front  under  her  heavy  burden  of  9  st.  all  but  1  lb.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  Spring  Jack,  a  colt  by  Springfield  out  of  Dutch 
Oven,  a  mare  that  was  bought  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  for  3,200 
guineas  at  Lord  Falmouth's  sale,  won  by  a  head  from  Brooklyn. 
As  he  was  receiving  24  lbs.  from  Sandal,  it  was  no  glorious 
victory.  At  Messrs.  Tattersall's  sale  a  dozen  of  "Mr.  Manton's  " 
horses  were  sold.  The  well-named  Devil  to  Pay,  a  four-year-old, 
made  125  guineas,  which  left  a  substantial  margin  between  his  pre- 
sent return  and  the  4,100  guineas  which  he  had  cost  as  a  two-year- 
old.  Oberon,  the  winner  of  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  fetched 
1,700  guineas.  Captain  Machell  bought  Timothy  for  4,000  guineas. 
Although  not  quite  a  first-class  three-year-old,  he  has  won  large 
sums  in  stakes,  and,  being  by  Hermit  out  of  Lady  Masham,  with 
good  looks  to  recommend  him,  he  deserved  to  fetch  a  high  figure ; 
but  4,000  guineas  seemed  a  good  price  for  him.  Nobody  would 
give  2,100  guineas  for  Gay  Hermit,  the  winner  of  the  Royal  Hunt 
Cup  at  Ascot,  nor  800  guineas  for  Cherry  Ripe,  the  colt  that 
had  been  such  a  "  tip  "  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  although  his  re- 
serve price  was  1,300  guineas  less  than  what  he  had  cost  as  a 
yearling. 

On  the  strength  of  his  victory  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  5  to  2 
was  laid  on  Gloriation  for  the  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes  on 
the  Thursday,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  rather  bold  plunging,  for 
Hartley  challenged  him  resolutely  in  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  and, 
after  a  very  close  race,  ran  him  to  a  head.  As  Hartley  was 
giving  him  7  lbs.,  the  second  in  the  race  seemed  the  best  horse. 
As  soon  as  the  race  was  over,  Hartley  became  a  strong 
favourite  for  the  Liverpool  Cup.  For  the  Cambridgeshire, 
Hartley  was  to  have  given  Gloriation  1  lb.  less,  so  on  the 
Free  Handicap  form,  if  Hartley  had  started  for  the  Cambridge- 
shire, that  race  ought  either  to  have  been  won  by  a  "  short  head  " 
or  ended  in  a  dead  heat.  As  it  was,  the  Cambridgeshire  was  an 
excellent  race,  and  this  close  running  between  Gloriation  and 
Hartley,  at  something  like  their  Cambridgeshire  weights,  show3 
still  further  how  admirably  that  handicap  had  been  drawn  up. 
We  may,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  while 
the  Cambridgeshire  was  certainly  a  triumph  of  handicapping, 
some  of  the  small  handicaps  at  the  Houghton  Meeting  were  not 
so  good  as  one  could  have  wished.  Cardinal  Mai  was  asked  to  do  too 
much,  in  giving  37  lbs.  to  Polynesia,  herself  a  winner,  for  the 
Bretby  Nursery.  He  had,  however,  already  beaten  her  when  giving 
her  about  half  that  allowance.  After  his  late  awkward  finishes, 
King  Milan  was  so  distrusted  that  8  to  1  was  laid  against  him 
for  a  200/.  Plate,  for  which  Annamite  was  made  the  favourite  ; 
but  he  happened  to  be  in  a  racing  humour,  and,  jumping  oti'  with 
the  lead,  kept  it  to  the  end,  and  won  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length.  Mr.  Vyner's  Gautby  was  made  favourite  for  the  Cheveley 
Stakes.  He  seems  to  have  lost  form,  for  he  took  no  part  in  the 
finish,  which  was  left  to  St.  Symphorien,  Bartizan,  and  Irgunder. 
As  St.  Symphorien  was  receiving  18  lbs.  from  Bartizan,  the 
honours  of  the  race  rested  with  the  latter,  who  was  only  beaten 
by  a  neck.  Backers  were  clever  enough  to  select  the  winner  as 
first  favourite  for  a  Nursery  Handicap  out  of  a  field  of  twenty, 
although  he  had  never  won  a  race  before.  This  "  good  thing  " 
was  Mr.  C.  Archer,  the  trainer's,  gelding  Harlow,  who  made  all 
the  running  and  won  by  five  leugths.  For  the  Troy  Stakes 
Juggler  beat  Hark  by  a  neck.  As  there  were  3  lbs.  between 
them,  they  would  appear  to  be  about  equal.  At  the  Sale  Paddocks, 
Friday,  the  winner  of  a  Goodwood  Cup,  only  fetched  50  guineas, 
which  may  possibly  be  his  full  value.    Chelsea,  the  winner  of  tli* 
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Sussex  Stakes  of  1,032/.  at  Goodwood  last  year,  was  considered 
cheap  at  3S0  guineas.  Nora,  a  three-year-old  filly  by  Charibert, 
that  had  won  the  Ilartington  Plate  of  950/.  at  Derby  in  September, 
made  1,000  guineas. 

The  first  race  on  the  Friday  was  won  by  Lord  Calthorpe's 
Zama,  a  good-looking  filly  by  Hermit  out  of  Sonsie  Queen, 
Eiridspord's  dam.  She  had  never  run  in  public  before,  and  some 
people  fancied  that  she  walked  away  rather  groggily  after  the 
race  ;  but  it'  she  can  be  kept  sound,  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  she 
may  make  a  smart  three-year-old.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Nina, 
the  winner  of  the  Clearwell  Stakes,  won  the  Home-Bred  Foal  Post 
Stakes.  On  the  previous  day,  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke's  horses,  a 
reserve  of  10,000  guineas  had  been  placed  on  this  filly,  who  is  by 
Lowlander  out  of  Music.  Lord  Bradford's  Martinet  was  made  the 
favourite  for  the  Select  Handicap,  but  he  was  unplaced,  and 
Fullerton,  who,  after  winning  two  good  races  at  Newmarket  in 
April,  had  been  beaten  eight  times,  gave  him  19 lbs.  and  won. 
Pythagoras,  who  had  won  all  before  him  on  the  Continent  this 
summer,  was  a  bad  second,  and  Annamite,  of  whom  so  much 
had  at  one  time  been  expected,  was  third.  Ashplant,  another 
horse  for  whom  a  great  career  had  been  prophesied,  was  un- 
placed, and  so  was  Humewood,  the  winner  of  the  Cesarewitch. 
Neither  the  Shrew  nor  Her  Majesty  could  carry  their  extra 
weight  for  the  Free  Handicap  for  two-year-olds,  which  fell  to 
Lord  Ellesmere's  Zariba,  a  useful-looking  filly  by  Hampton. 
Lord  Edward  Somerset,  the  owner  of  Carlton,  had  arranged 
with  Mr.  Blake,  the  owner  of  Exmoor,  that  the  last-named  horse 
should  not  run  for  the  Jockey  Club  Cup,  so  Carlton  walked 
over,  whereupon  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  refused  to  give 
the  Cup,  on  the  strength  of  the  clause  in  Rule.  12,  which  lays 
down  that,  "  when  a  walk  over  (except  after  a  dead  heat)  is  the 
result  of  an  arrangement  by  the  owners  of  horses  engaged,  neither 
a  cup  nor  any  portion  of  the  advertised  money  need  be  given." 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  late  Houghton  Meeting  was  below  the 
average.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  that  at  the  end  of  it 
nothing  had  occurred  to  alter  the  general  opinion  among  racing 
men  to  the  effect  that  the  four  heroes  of  the  season  had  been 
the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Ormonde,  Mr.  R.  Vyner's  Minting, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Barclay's  Bendigo,  and  Sir  F.  Johnstone's  Friar's 
Balsam. 


PILCHARDS. 

IF  the  question  were  casually  asked,  Why  do  the  pilchards  dis- 
appear ?  the  reply  might  probably  be,  Thirty  Thousand 
Cornishmen,  with  admirable  digestions,  know  the  reason  why. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  flippant  answer  might  prove 
unsatisfactory.  First  catch  your  pilchard  ;  and  what  is  to  be  done 
if  your  pilchard,  in  a  serried  company,  should  suddenly  desert  the 
shores  of  Tre  and  Pol  and  Pen  ?  The  matter  is  worthy  of  all 
consideration,  and  we  have  before  us  the  papers  in  which  the 
French  Government  has  issued  its  full  reports  on  the  fluctuations 
of  the  fish  which  we  call  pilchard  and  which  France  calls  sardine. 
AVhat  is  sauce  for  Brittany,  of  course,  is  sauce  for  Cornwall,  and 
our  English  fisheries  are  likely  to  be  as  seriously  affected  by  this 
question  as  the  French  have  been  for  some  considerable  time  past. 
The  caprice  of  certain  species  of  fish  has  before  now  brought  some- 
thing like  ruin  on  a  whole  population,  and  it  i3  high  time  that  we 
should  know  what  causes  these  fantastic  migrations.  A  few 
years  ago  the  distinguished  Norwegian  naturalist,  Herr  Broch, 
made  a  special  investigation  of  the  historic  disappearances  of  the 
herring.  He  showed  that  from  1567  to  1644  that  fish  ceased  to 
haunt  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  which  had  been  its  habitat  from 
time  immemorial,  that  it  returned  for  six  years,  and  then  dis- 
appeared again  until  1654.  It  then  came  back,  and  remained 
stationary  for  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  till 
suddenly,  in  1784,  without  giving  any  warning,  it  vanished  again, 
and  the  herrings  were  no  more  seen  on  the  coast  of  Norway  until 
1808.  Since  then,  according  to  Herr  Broch,  there  have  been 
geographical  fluctuations  and  momentary  partial  disappearances, 
but  no  complete  retirement  of  the  herring. 

The  past  habits  of  the  pilchard  or  sardine,  Alosa  pilchardus, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  watched  so  closely  as  those  of  the 
herring.  But  it  is  known  that  in  1759  the  pilchards,  which  had 
been  very  abundant  as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  man  went  on 
the  extreme  southern  coast  of  France  about  St.  Jean-de-Luz, 
suddenly  became  very  infrequent  there,  and  then  entirely  vanished. 
In  June  1761,  during  the  siege  of  Belle-lie,  the  shores  of  Brittany, 
where  the  pilchards  had  hitherto  been  rare,  began  to  swarm  with 
these  fish,  and  Lannion,  on  the  north  side  of  the  province,  became 
the  Centre  of  a  new  industry.  But  in  1774  these  capricious 
creatures  changed  their  minds;  they  returned  in  abundance  to 
St.  Jean-de-Luz,  and  the  Lannion  pilchard-fisheries  very  soon 
became  extinct.  As  we  write  these  words  we  observe  in  the 
Journal  da  St.  Petersboury  a  telegram  announcing  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  shoals  of  pilchards  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Straits  of  Kertch.  Everything  leads  us  to  believe 
that  at  the  present  moment  throughout  the  South  of  Europe 
something  in  the  condition  of  the  sea  is  exciting  this  species  to 
great  restlessness,  and  that  we  may  expect  in  the  immediate  future 
to  hear  of  some  curious  disturbances.  From  these  the  West  coasts 
of  France  have  already,  as  is  well  known,  severely  suffered.  At 
Les  Sables  d'Olonne,  which  used  to  be  the  centre  of  the  fishery, 
the  take  was  lately  in  one  year  reduced  by  seven-eighths.  The 


cause  of  these  movements,  however,  is  still  exceedingly  obscure. 
Herr  Broch  considered  that  the  most  probable  reason  of  the  abrupt 
disappearances  of  the  herring  was  the  necessity  it  had  of  seeking 
its  food,  which  consists  of  minute  crustaceans,  annelids,  and  mol- 
luscs, further  out  to  sea  than  usual ;  and  that  being  thus  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  at  the  moment  of  spawning,  the  herrings  have 
been  obliged  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  outer  banks  of  the  North  Sea~ 
This,  however,  merely  puts  the  inquiry  one  stage  further  back.  If 
the  herrings  go  away  because  the  shrimps  have  vanished,  where 
have  the  shrimps  gone  to  ?  To  this  question  the  Norwegian 
naturalist  seems  to  have  no  other  reply  than  that  some  variation 
in  the  predominant  winds  or  in  the  local  currents  must  have 
disturbed  them. 

A  meteorological  theory  of  disappearance  has  lately  been  de- 
veloped by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Blavier,  who  accounts  for  the  facts 
by  supposing  that  the  pilchards,  in  their  regular  migrations,  follow 
the  course  of  the  Rennel,  a  current  beating  on  the  west  coast 
of  France,  and  derived,  as  is  believed,  directly  from  the  Gulf 
Stream.  According  to  this  idea,  the  present  disturbance  of  the 
pilchard  is  due  to  the  fact  that  just  before  the  very  hard  win- 
ters of  1879  and  1880  the  Rennel  became  displaced,  and  ceased 
to  fulfil  its  function  of  ameliorating  the  climate  of  Brittany.  This- 
is  very  ingenious,  but  it  requires  that  uncertain  facts  should  be 
taken  as  admitted.  Zoologists  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  the 
pilchard  does  migrate  regularly,  and  it  is  in  like  manner  not  proved 
that  there  was  any  deviation  of  the  Rennel.  The  only  things 
perfectly  certain  are  that  during  three  consecutive  winters  the 
temperature  was  abnormally  low,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the* 
pilchards  disappeared.  M.  Lannette,  in  his  report,  is  more  of  the 
opinion  of  Herr  Broch,  and  he  has  a  practical  suggestion.  Ho 
says  that  the  food  of  the  pilchard  is  well  known,  and  that  the 
absence  or  presence  on  the  French  coasts  of  the  objects  of  which  it 
consists  is  closely  allied  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  pilchards. 
He  thinks  that  an  observation  of  the  habitual  tendency  of  the 
winds  during  the  winter  months  ought  to  show  whether  this  food 
is  likely  to  be  abundant  or  not  during  the  coming  summer.  This 
would  be  sensible  enough,  if,  as  M.  Lannette  seems  to  suppose,  the 
old-fashioned  belief  were  still  held  that  the  pilchard  lives  on  the- 
detritus  of  the  cod  thrown  away  by  the  Newfoundland  fisher- 
men. But  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  examination  of  the 
stomachs  of  a  great  number  of  pilchards  has  revealed  a  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  crustaceans,  and  a  few  worms  and  shells,  but  no 
bits  of  dead  cod-fish.  All  these  food-giving  invertebrate  animals 
live  on  the  seaweeds  of  the  deeper  banks  and  shoals,  and  it  is  a 
little  unlikely  that  any  deviation  of  currents  or  persistence  of 
winds  could,  as  Herr  Broch  imagined,  drive  them  permanently  out 
to  sea.  It  remains  to  be  considered,  then,  what  does  become  of 
the  invertebrate  food  of  the  sardines? 

The  general  Report  of  the  French  Fisheries  Commission  appear 
to  give  a  reply,  and  one  which  is  decidedly  unexpected.  It  is 
that  the  crustaceans  have  disappeared,  not  because  they  have 
drifted  or  been  blown  out  to  sea,  but  because  they  have  been 
destroyed.  Messrs.  Vaillant  and  Henneguy  believe  that  the  abuse- 
of  all  sorts  of  trawls  and  dredges,  by  cutting  down  and  constantly 
disturbing  the  beds  of  seaweed,  has  prevented  the  reproduction  of 
the  little  shrimps  on  which  the  pilchards  feed,  and  has  thus  forced 
them  to  seek  their  meat  elsewhere.  The  reaping  of  the  seaweeds, 
moreover,  destroys  the  shelter  of  the  young  fish  ;  and  it  is  certain,, 
too,  that  the  fishermen  have  been  conducting  their  sardine- 
fisheries  in  the  most  reckless  and  wasteful  manner.  The  nets 
which  they  use  are  such  as  to  capture  and  destroy  whole  shoals 
of  the  fry,  at  an  age  when  it  is  not  fit  for  human  food  ;  and,  ev6n 
when  they  confine  themselves  to  the  capture  of  grown  fish,  it  is 
with  an  excessive  carelessness  as  to  the  destruction  of  life.  The 
result  of  this  portion  of  the  French  Report,  then,  is  to  discount 
the  effect  of  meteorological  and  accidental  causes  in  creating  a 
dearth  in  the  pilchard-fishery,  and  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  fishermen  themselves,  who  are  never  ready  to  see 
in  any  calamity  which  befalls  them  other  agency  than  that  of 
Heaven  or  fate.  The  conclusions  of  the  French  Report  are  pre- 
cise enough.  They  refuse  to  admit  that  the  sardine  has  been 
proved  migratory ;  they  point  out  that  analogy,  if  not  actual 
demonstration,  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  fish,  like  its  congeners, 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  banks  close  to  the  shore,  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
Commission  has  been  able  to  investigate,  the  disappearance  of  the 
fish  is  owing  mainly  to  the  exaggerated  destruction  of  its  food 
and  its  young  by  greedy  and  wasteful  methods  of  fishing.  This 
decision,  we  are  afraid,  will  not  be  well  received  in  the  villages  of 
Finis  terre. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  the  French  fishermen  to  admit  that  the 
sardine  reproduces  itself  upon  the  coast  of  France.  They  think 
that  it  goes  away  somewhere  into  the  deep  sea,  and  comes  back 
with  its  little  family  about  it.  They  will  reject  with  scorn  the 
notion  that  any  procedure  of  theirs,  with  net  or  dredge,  disturbs 
or  destroys  the  spawn.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  almost  the  only 
district  on  the  West  coast  of  France  from  which  the  pilchards 
have  not  disappeared  is  the  tract  of  sea  round  the  Atlantic  islands 
of  Yeu  and  Noirmoutier,  where  the  drag-net  does  not  happen  to- 
be  used.  Moreover,  it  is  the  merest  superstition  to  pretend  that 
the  young  of  the  sardine  is  not,  or  was  not,  familiar  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany.  At  Douarnenez,  at  the  head  of  that  noble  bay  in 
which  the  western  extremity  of  France  closes,  the  fry  of  the 
sardine  was  openly  collected  for  use  as  manure — an  act  of  wilful 
waste  which,  at  any  time,  could  not  too  gravely  be  deplored.  In 
the  approach  of  the  present  condition  of  dearth  such  waste  was 
culpable  indeed,  for  the  bay  of  Douarnenez,  by  its  geographical 
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conformation,  presents  us  with  a  species  of  fishpond,  eminently 
suited  to  form  b  refuge  for  fry.  It  was  a  fatal  prodigality  which 
trespassed  on  n  spot  so  manifestly  set  apart  by  nature  for  the  re- 
production of  fish  and  for  the  protection  of  the  early  and  mosl 
helpless  stages  of  life.  It  is  true  that  no  ono  knows  exactly  tin' 
spot  where  the  eggs  are  laid,  or  happens  to  have  met  with  the  try 
in  their  very  earliest  stage  of  development ;  but  they  have  been 
seen  in  compact  masses,  all  along  the  coast  of  Franco  at  so  very 
earlv  an  age  as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  their  birthplace 
■was"  near  at  hand.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  the 
pilchard,  or  sardine,  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  herring  that  some 
ichthyologists  have  refused  to  recognize  any  difference-  of  species, 
and  that  the  known  habit  of  the  latter  fish  oilers  the  strongest 
probability  of  a  like  habit  in  the  former.  The  fishermen  will 
hardly  escape  from  their  responsibility  by  denying  the  fact  that 
the  pilchard  spawns  on  the  French  coast. 

It  seems  strange  that  naturalists  cannot  agree  as  to  whether  the 
pilchard,  in  its  normal  condition,  does  or  does  not  migrate.  The 
great  authority  on  the  sardine-fishery,  Duhamel  du  Monceau, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  did  pass  at  regular  intervals  to  the 
north,  and  then  back  to  the  south.  M.  Bouchon-Brandely  holds 
the  opposite  opinion,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  pilchard- 
fishery  does  not  fluctuate  all  the  year  round  on  the  oceanic  shores 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  particularly  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  If  a  regular  migration  were  always  pro- 
ceeding, we  should  expect  to  find  the  sardines  less  abundant  on 
the  Spanish  coast  at  the  moment  that  they  make  their  appearance 
off  Brittany ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  abundance  of  herrings  on  the  coasts  of  Ice- 
land or  Scotland  or  Norway  has  any  effect  whatever  on  the 
character  of  the  South-European  herring-fishery.  The  general 
result  of  the  Report  of  the  French  Commission  will  be  to  force  on 
the  attention  of  the  Government  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
young  sardines  and  their  feeding-grounds  from  the  thoughtless 
rapacity  of  the  fishermen.  When  the  groves  of  the  submarine 
seaweeds  have  grown  again,  and  the  crustaceans  have  come  back 
to  breed  in  their  branches,  Brittany  may  hope  to  see  the  dis- 
gusted pilchards  return  to  the  shores  which  they  have  abandoned. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  SIR  GEORGE  TEEVELYAN. 

SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN  has  been  the  principal  Glad- 
stonian  performer  in  the  provinces  during  the  past  week  or 
ten  davs,  and  has  been  delivering  carefully-prepared  monologues  in 
the  future  capital  of  independent  Wales.  Sir  George  differs  in  at 
least  one  important  respect  from  his  great  and  revered  leader. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  many  engaging  qualities,  but  a  too  easy  credulity 
scarcely  counts  among  them.  The  Scotch  gentleman  who  de- 
clined to  be  amused  or  amazed  by  the  stories  with  which  a  great 
master  of  fiction  endeavoured  to  excite  his  astonishment  explained 
his  insensibility  by  the  remark  that  he  was  a  leear  himsel'.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  more  than  once  lately  expressed  his  determination 
not  to  walk  into  traps  with  his  eyes  open.  Pie  is  himself  a 
setter  of  traps,  into  which  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  two  other 
perions,  whose  names  are  scarcely  worth  recording,  have  stumbled. 
Though  there  are  instances  of  persons  falling  into  pits  that  they 
have  digged,  and  being  caught  in  snares  that  they  have  laid, 
as  a  rule  the  practitioner  of  devices  of  this  kind  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  dupe  of  them.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  saintly  simplicity  and  ingenious  innocence  should 
be  so  ready  to  suspect  others  of  crafty  and  indirect  practices.  He 
is  always  avoiding  perfectly  imaginary  snares  and  tricks.  In  the 
celebrated  phrase  in  which  he  described  himself  as  "  an  old  Par- 
liamentary hand  "  he  did  homage  to  his  wariness.  In  the  most 
obvious  and  natural  question  he  sees  a  design  to  betray  him  into 
inconvenient  admissions,  and  to  bind  him  by  pledges  which  it 
might  not  suit  his  purpose  to  redeem.  When  a  witness  in  a 
court  of  law  fences  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  fashion  and  seeks  a 
refuge  in  reticence,  the  impression  which  he  manages  to  convey 
is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  his  mind  which  he  is  afraid  to 
let  out.  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  no  fault  can  have  no  appre- 
hension of  incriminating  himself  by  an  unguarded  statement.  On 
any  theory  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  and  motives  which  his 
friends  can  entertain,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should  shrink 
from  candid  and  explicit  statements.  The  concessions  which 
have  satisfied  Sir  George  Trevelyan  resemble  those  which  Orgon 
made  to  Cltiante  in  Tarlufe : — 

Cleante.  Auriez-vous  autre  pense'e  en  tcte  ? 
Orgon.  Peut-etre. 

Cleante.  Vous  voulez  manquer  h  votre  foi  ? 
Orgon.  Je  ne  dis  pas  cela. 

Cleante.  Nul  obstacle,  je  crois,  ne  vous   pent  empechcr  d'accomplir 
vos  promesses  ? 
Orgon.  Selon. 

Cleante.  Pour  dire  un  mot  faut-il  tant  de  finesses?     Valfere,  sur  ce 
point,  mc  fait  vous  visiter. 
Orgon.  Le  ciel  en  soit  loue  ! 
Cleante.  Mais  que  lui  reporter  ? 
Orgon.  Tout  ce  qu'il  vous  plaira. 

Cleante.  Mais  il  est  ndcessaire  de  savoir  vos  dessins.  Quels  sont-ils 
done  ? 

Orgon.  De  faire  ce  que  le  ciel  voudra. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  a  good  deal  more  credulous  than  Cleante. 
To  him  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  peut-etres  "  and  "  Je  ne  dis  pas  celas," 
his  "  selons,"  and  especially  his  pious  resolution  "  de  faire  ce  que 


le  del  voudra,"  are  the  most  binding  of  pledges.  The  man  who 
requires  more  than  this  must  be  a  villain  indeed.  It  is  the  crown- 
ing proof  of  tho  iniquity  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  they  do  not  surrender  at  onco  on  receiving  these  satisfactory 
assurances.  There  is  probably  more  folly  than  treachery  in  Sir 
George  Trevelyan'*  apostasy,  and  the  friends  whom  he  has  de- 
serted ought  rather  to  be  sorry  for  him  than  angry  with  him.  Tho 
naivete"  of  egotism  which  ho  displays  is  almost,  childlike.  The 
bit  of  "  gag  "  wit  h  which,  to  employ  theatrical  phrases,  ho  "  went 
oil  "  in  the  middle  of  tho  morning  performance  at  Carnarvon  a 
week  ago,  after  delivering  his  own  tirade,  and  without  waiting  to 
hear  the  speeches  of  his  brother  performers,  gave  a  curious 
glimpse  of  the  real  man.  "Sir  George  then  left  the  room  amid 
loud  cheering,  explaining  that,  in  view  of  the  captious  criticisms 
to  which  public  utterances  were  nowadays  subjected,  it  behoved 
him  to  prepare  carefully  his  evening  speech."  It  is  obvious  that 
the  one  topic  which  is  always  present  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
mind  is  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  "  My  future,  and  what  shall  I  do 
with  it";  "My  speech,  and  what  will  people  say  of  it" — these 
are  the  things  which  seem  principally  to  engage  him.  Earlier  in 
the  year  Sir  George  Trevelyan  took  a  select  assembly  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  England  into  his  confidence  with  respect  to 
a  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  lie  wa3  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  would  like  best  to  be  a  great  man  of  letters  or  a 
great  man  of  action.  At  one  period  of  his  life,  it  would  seem,  he 
had  thought  that  he  might  be  both  ;  but  he  afterwards  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  walk  down  both  of  two  diverging  roads  at 
the  same  time.  Having  to  choose  between  completing  his 
biography  of  Charles  James  Fox  and  emulating  Fox's  achieve- 
ments, he  has  lately  made  up  his  mind  to  be  the  Fox  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  present  century  rather  than  to  be  the  chron- 
icler of  the  deeds  of  the  other  and  earlier  Fox. 

This  desire  to  play  a  great  part,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  public  life,  is  not  improving   Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  character.    It  has  made  him  untrue  to  his  old  allies 
and  convictions.    It.  will  not  help  to  keep  him  faithful  to  his 
present  associates  and  professions.    His  speeches  in  Wales  this 
week  and  last  suggest  that  there  is  already  a  keen  competition 
and  a  scarcely  secret  rivalry  among  the  Gladstonian  lieutenants. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  the  sick  man  of  English  domestic  politics, 
but  the  question  of  his  succession  occupies  the  minds  of  a  good 
many  people.    Sir  William  Harcourt  is  believed  to  hold  very 
strong  convictions  as  to  the  fitness  of  Sir   William  Harcourt 
to  be  the  next  Prime  Minister,  or  the  next  but  one;  but  the 
House  of  Commons  must  sink  to  a  lower  level  than  it  has  yet 
reached  of  rowdyism  and  disorder  before  it  can  accept  his  premier- 
ship.   Character  and  bearing  still  count  for  something  in  public 
life  ;  and,  though  the  country  and  Parliament  have  sometimes 
accepted  the  leadership  of  men  in  whom  they  did  not  much  be- 
lieve, they  have  hitherto  required  that  these  men  should  at  least 
affect  to  believe  in  themselves,  and,  if  possible,  in  something 
more  than  themselves.     Lord  Rosebery  would  be  a  formidable 
candidate  if  fortune  had  not  placed  him  in  the  Chamber  whose 
doors  do  not  open  outwards  and  reduced  him  to  cry,  like  the 
tautologic  bird, ''  I  can't  get  out."  The  contempt  which  he  expresses 
for  his  own  order  gains  him  cheers  at  public  meetings,  but 
does  not  win  public  confidence.    The  part  of  Primrose-Mirabeau 
does  not  suit  bis  powers,  and  is  rather  beyond  the  occasion. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  may  think  the  course  clear.    He  would  have 
no  chance  if  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not  taken 
themselves  out  of  the  way,  and  his  attacks  upon  them  suggest 
that  he  is  resolved  that  they  shall  not  come  back  again  if  he  can 
help  it.    They  have  sacrificed,  or  to  men  who  do  not  know  the 
hold  which  steadiness  to  principle  has  upon  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lishmen, when  the  anger  of  controversy  has  passed,  may  seem 
to  have  sacrificed,  a  reasonable  prospect  of  occupying  the  highest 
places  in  the  Liberal  Government  of  the  near  future.  What 
they  have  lost  by  fidelity  to  conviction  others  may  gain  by  a 
dexterous  accommodation  of  their  principles  to  their  interests. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  bids  high.    He  placed  before  the  North 
Wales  Liberal  Federation  an  outline  of  the  policy  in  domestic 
affairs  to  which  he  is  prepared  to  give  effect  if  the  country  will 
grant  him  the  opportunity.  The  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  abolished, 
the  Church  is  to  be  disestablished,  the  Universities  are  to  be  dis- 
franchised, plural  voting  is  to  be  done  away  with,  the  liquor  traffic 
is  to  be  suppressed  as  "  upon  my  estate,"  where  a  virtuous  and 
thriving  tenantry  are  the  glory  of  Northumberland  and  the 
envy  of  surrounding  counties.    Sir   George   Trevelyan  tries 
to   make  all   political  questions,   as   a  greater  man   is  said 
to  have  made  all  knowledge,  his  own.    He  puts  these  topics 
upon  record  as  specially  his,  much  as  an  obtrusive  and  pushing 
member  of  Parliament  puts  all  sorts  of  motions  on  the  notice- 
paper  to  prevent  other  persons  from  taking  them  up.  Bottom 
was  not  more  eager  to  play  all  the  parts  in  the  open-air  drama 
which  anticipated  near  Athens  Lady  Archibald  Campbell's  per- 
formances at  Combe  than  Sir  George  Trevelyan  apparently  is  to 
be  all  the  dramatis  persona  at  once  on  the  Parliamentary  stage. 
These  transparent  tactics  of  personal  ambition  are  not  recommended 
by  the  ostentatious  airs  of  superior  morality,  by  the  talk  of 
"  high  right  and  justice"  and  of  "  lofty  and  noble  objects,"  with 
which  Sir  George  Trevelyan  interlarded  his  speeches.  The 
tautological  propositions  that  "  right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong," 
which  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  mind  appear  to  mean  that  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  is  a  very  deserving  character,  and  that  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  by  no  means  what  they 
should  be,  may  elicit  loud  cheers  at  Carnarvon.    But  Carnarvon 
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is  not  yet  in  the  position  of  thinking  first  what  England  is 
bouin'  •  >  t'link  afterwards.  The  combination  of  the  tactics  of 
Mr.  'J  ■  ad  the  moralizing  of  Mr.  Chadband  is  at  present 
beyon  :  George  Trevelyan's  powers  of  plausibility.  Mr. 
Glad.-  done  is  equal  to  it.  No  English  statesman  has  ever 
doub!  I  the  characters  before,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  will  ever 
be  done  again. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

IN  commemoration  of  the  first  performance  of  Don  Giovanni  at 
Prague  on  the  29th  of  October,  1787,  Mozart's  greatest  opera 
■was  given  almost  in  full  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday. 
Certainly  those  who  were  unable  to  be  present  missed  an  interest- 
ing experience,  and  one  of  1ho  best  concerts  of  the  series.  And 
yet  perhaps  it  would  scarcely  be  right  to  give  unqualified  praise 
to  the  performance.  A  modern  interpretation  of  an  opera  of  last 
century  after  the  fashion  of  an  oratorio  almost  necessarily  implies 
los3  as  well  as  advantage.  The  gaiety  and  exquisite  light- 
ness of  certain  scenes  became  dulled  and,  so  to  speak,  over- 
weighted. Sometimes  the  orchestra  was  too  loud,  and  seemed  to 
tread  with  too  heavy  a  foot  in  the  gossamer  mazes  of  the  accom- 
paniments. On  the  other  hand,  certain  parts — such  as  the  ensembles 
and  syn:  honies — gained  notably  in  sublimity  and  force.  Mozart's 
music  may  present  but  few  technical  difficulties,  yet  the  expression 
of  its  perfect  grace  and  tenderness  will  alway3  be  impossible  to 
any  but  musicians  of  real  feeling.  On  this  occasion  the  grand 
introduction  to  the  overture  was  given  with  proper  pomp 
and  stateliness.  The  fortes  throughout  produced  the  effect  of  huge 
and  sonorous  roars,  and  the  only  fault  perhaps  lay  in  a  certain 
want  of  delicacy  in  distinguishing  the  staccato  from  the  legato 
in  the  runs.  The  ball-scene  lacked  point  and  refinement  now 
and  then,  though  on  the  whole  the  effect  was  satisfactory. 
Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  immense 
Finale.  The  whole  scene  rose  to  a  height  of  sublimity  which 
■would  have  been  impossible  with  the  limited  orchestra  and  chorus 
of  the  stage. 

We  cannot  call  this  representation  of  Don  Giovanni  thoroughly 
dramatic,  or  suitable  to  the  stage.  At  times  the  singers  seemed 
afraid  of  treating  a  work  of  genius  with  disrespect  by  bringing  out 
all  its  varieties  of  humour  and  merriment.  The  result  was  that  the 
grace  and  gaiety  of  certain  passages  were  hardly  relieved  with  due 
effect  against  the  gloom  and  terror  of  others.  One  is  disposed  to 
be  captious,  perhaps,  in  listening  to  Mozart's  music,  but  we  could 
not  help  feeling  that  none  of  the  soloists  were  quite  perfect 
in  the  read  -g  of  their  parts.  Here  it  was  a  lack  of  feeling, 
here  a  want  of  intelligent  comprehension,  and  here  an  infir- 
mity of  voice  or  delivery.  Most  of  them,  however,  had  their 
moments  of  triumph,  as  well  as  of  comparative  failure.  Perhaps 
Miss  Annie  Marriott  in  the  part  of  Donna  Anna  contributed 
most  to  the  general  success  of  the  day.  She  appeared  to  best 
advantage  in  passages  expressing  some  violence  of  passion  or 
melancholy.  Thus  in  the  recitatives  of  the  first  act,  and  in  the 
air  "  Or  sai  chi  l'onore,"  her  voice  was  now  full  of  fire  and  now 
appeared  broken  as  if  by  the  energy  of  her  feelings.  Her  expres- 
sion of  pathos  and  tenderness  in  "  Non  mi  dir  "  and  the  preceding 
recitative  was  both  natural  and  intelligent.  Her  weakest  point 
and  that  of  her  fellow-singera  was  the  execution  of  Mozart's 
arabesque  -  like  elegances,  which  demand  an  ethereal  sort  of 
warbling  of  the  greatest  purity.  Miss  Thudichum,  as  Elvira,  did 
not  always  throw  herself  with  sufficient  abandon  into  such 
splendid  swinging  melodies  as  "  Mi  tradi,"  nor  was  she  easily  per- 
suaded to  be  light  and  tender.  Her  high  notes,  however,  are 
effective ;  and  when  she  warmed  up  to  a  freer  delivery,  as  in  her 
last  appeal  to  Don  Giovanni,  she  achieved  a  decided  success.  The 
part  of  Zerlina  is  full  of  changes  of  expression  and  a  peculiarly 
tender  sportivencss.  Mile.  Gambogi  knows  how  to  sing,  and 
her  execution  was  by  no  means  uneven  ;  but  she  sang  much 
the  same  throughout,  somewhat  mechanically  and  unintelli- 
gently.  Her  feeling  reached  no  further  degree  of  warmth  than  is 
expected  in  a  drawing-room  performance.  More  charm,  more 
lightness,  and  a  more  delicate  tenderness  than  she  can  understand 
are  wanted  in  "  Batti,  batti,"  "  La  ci  darein,"  the  ball-scone,  and 
"  Vedrai,  carino."  Mr.  John  Probcrt's  method  is  not  always  free 
from  faults,  though  he  sings  with  sentiment  and  intelligence.  lie 
possesses  a  tenor  voice  of  good  quality,  and,  if  not  very  energetic 
or  dramatic  in  recitative,  he  brought  out  the  sentimental  side  of 
Don  Ottavio's  part  with  great  success.  "  Dalla  sua  pace  "  he  sang 
with  a  very  fine  pathos,  and  he  gave  the  first  part  of  "  II  mio 
tesoro  "  with  intelligence  and  sentiment.  Don  Giovanni  fell  to 
Mr.  F.  King,  whose  voice  was  not  always  powerful  enough,  as, 
for  instance,  in  "Finch' ban  dal  vino."  Mr.  King  is  well  known 
as  an  excellent  singer,  but  ho  certainly  lacks  feeling  for  dramat  ic 
propriety.  He  must  have  failed  to  notice  that  Don  Giovanni  is 
described  as  a  "  licentious  young  nobleman "  in  the  cast,  other- 
wise lie  would  never  have  made  him  sing  like  a  respectable  young 
curate.  He  wa3  weighty  and  solemn  in  "La  ci  darein,"  as  if  he 
feared  that  Zerlina  might  lake  him  at  his  word,  and  he  was  unable 
to  indicate  the  gallantry  of  "Dch  vieni."  Mr.  Brereton,  who 
has  a  good  vibrating  voice  and  clear  delivery,  interpreted  the  part 
of  Leporello  without  much  real  comprehension  of  the  character. 
He  sang  "Madamina"  stillly,  and  words  like  "Se  seguitate,  io 
rido "  in  the  second  act,  as  if  at  a  funeral.  Do  bore  his  part 
fairly  in  the  Sestett,  and  deserved  great  praise  for  his  co-operation 


in  the  Finale.  Mr.  Egbert  Roberts  also  made  a  notable  success  in 
the  Finale  as  the  Statue  of  the  Commander. 

The  successful  result  of  this  experiment  with  an  opera  which 
every  one  can  hear  might  induce  the  directors  of  these  concerts 
to  undertake  a  similar  rendering  of  important  works  which  are 
never  given  on  the  stage.  A  taste  of  Gluck,  Spontini, 
Cherubini,  and  Berlioz  would  add  much  to  the  already  inter- 
esting and  catholic  character  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts. 


QUACK  MEDICINES, 
v. 

Solution  of  Chloral. 

"]\/r  ANY  medicines  containing  powerful  poisons  are  sold  to  the 
i-»-L  public  without  question  by  chemists,  grocers,  and  Co- 
operative Societies.  This,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  is 
because  the  compounds  in  question  are  patent  medicines.  Of 
course  the  terrible  habits  of  habitual  indulgence  in  chloral  and 
opium  are  induced  and  intensified  by  the  extreme  ease  with  which 
these  drugs  can  be  obtained.  The  number  of  consumers  of  hypnotic 
poisons  has  of  late  years  enormously  increased,  particularly 
amongst  women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  For  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  state  of  things  Section  16  of  the  Pharmacy  Act 
may  fairly  be  held  responsible.  Now  the  Pharmacy  Act  was  an 
Act  to  "  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons  for  the  safety  of  the  public." 
But  it  is  clear  that  Section  16  protects  the  nostrum-vendors,  and 
not  the  public.  The  section  in  question  says  explicitly  "  Nothing 
herein  before  contained  shall  extend  to  or  interfere  with  the 
making  or  dealing  in  patent  medicines."  All,  therefore,  that  the 
poison-monger  is  called  upon  to  do  is  to  pay  for  his  stamp,  and 
he  can  then  present  a  very  curiou3  assortment  indeed  from  which 
his  customer  may  select.  There  was  evidently  no  Pharmacy  Act 
in  Romeo's  time,  for  we  hear  that  the  sale  of  poisons  was  ''  present 
death  in  Mantua."  Then,  too,  we  are  told  that  famine  was  in  the 
poison-vendor's  cheek,  and  that  the  world  afforded  no  law  to 
make  him  rich.  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  Nostrums  are  at  a 
premium. 

Thus,  then,  chlorodyne,  hydrate  of  chloral,  vermin-killer,  and 
various  soothing  syrups  containing  the  most  dangerous  poisons 
are  freely  sold,  the  vendors,  and  not  the  public,  being  protected 
by  the  Pharmacy  Act.  But  it  is  not  only  death  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  free  and  unrestricted  sale  of  poisons  under  the 
Patent  Medicines  Act,  but  all  the  terrible  consequences  of  placing 
his  favourite  poison  in  the  hands  of  the  opium  eater  and  the 
person  who  takes  chloral  or  chlorodyne  or  compounds  of  a  like 
nature.  Insomnia  is  the  curse  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes — 
of  those  people  who,  as  a  rule,  do  no  manual  labour  and  take  little 
or  no  exercise.  A  lew  drops  of  chlorodyne  are  tried,  or  perhaps 
a  small  dose  of  chloral.  Either  of  these  remedies,  so  the  sufferers 
declare,  is  found  to  "  act  like  a  charm  " ;  and  then,  thanks  to  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  the  road  to  ruin  and  death  is  easy.  Sometimes 
the  patient  obtains  the  prescription  from  a  friend,  and  then  pur- 
chases a  little  chloral,  so  as  to  have  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  a  very  large  class,  a  class  that  is  yearly 
increasing,  which  commences  by  the  abuse  of  stimulants  and  then, 
when  compelled  by  circumstances  to  abandon  them,  resorts  to  the 
various  powerful  hypnotics  contained  in  certain  of  the  patent 
medicines.  Occasionally,  but  rarely  in  comparison  with  the  deaths 
among  the  habitual  consumers  of  these  poisons,  "  misadventures," 
as  the  coroners' juries  usually  term  them,  occur  to  those  "  who,  upon 
their  own  judgment,  have  recourse  to  drugs  and  secret  mixtures  of 
drugs,  of  powerful  lethal  effects,  for  sleeplessness,  or  other  slight 
ailments,  not  prescribed  after  knowledge  of  the  case  by  any  com- 
petent authority,  but  taken  simply  on  the  supposition  of  the 
patient  that  they  will  benefit  his  case." 

Let  us  give  a  few  instances :  — Dr.  Diplock  recently  held  an  in- 
quest on  H.  J.  Chloral  had  been  taken  to  produce  sleep.  Verdict: 
death  from  an  overdose  of  chloral. 

Inquest  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight: — The  widow  of  P.  A.,  found 
dead  in  bed.  The  lady  in  question  had  taken  chloral  for  sleep- 
lessness for  the  past  twelve  months.  Verdict :  death  by  inadvertence 
by  an  overdose  of  chloral. 

Inquest  on  Miss  B. : — Hydrate  of  chloral  taken  to  procure 
sleep;  overdose.    Verdict:  death  from  misadventure. 

Inquest  on  A.  V.,  J. P. : — Verdict :  death  from  an  overdose  of 
hydrate  of  chloral,  contained  in  a  bottle  of  "  Hunter's  Solution  of 
Chloral,"  sold  as  a  patent  medicine  ;  that  it  was  taken  to  promote 
sleep. — Misadventure. 

Inquest  in  Norfolk — Miss  E.  J.,  an  elderly  lady,  who  had  been 
for  several  years  an  invalid: — Verdict:  the  deceased  met  with 
her  death  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  "  Hunter's  Solution 
of  Chloral,"  taken  inadvertently. 

On  the  prosecution  of  a  chemist  for  selling  a  poison  contrary  to 
the  Pharmacy  Act  it  was  proved  upon  oath  that  "  Hunter's  Solu- 
tion of  Chloral "  was  a  poison,  being  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrate 
of  chloral,  containing  264  grains  of  chloral  hydrate,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868,  without  the  label  bearing 
the  word  "  poison.  The  contention  for  the  defence  was  that  the 
chloral  was  sold  as  a  patent  medicine,  and,  therefore,  did  not  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Dr.  Dupre,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Westminster  Hospital,  said  he  received  two  bottles ;  they  were 
labelled  " Hunter's  Solution  of  Chloral;  a  Sedative  Draught  and 
Sleep  Producer."    He  analysed  the  contents,  and  found  that  the 
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large  bottle  contained  264  grains  of  chloral  hydrate,  and  the  small 
one  SS  grains.  A  small  quantity  of  30  grains  had  proved  fetal, 
and  then-  were  several  fatal  casos  where  38  grains  had  been  taken. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Poland,  Dr.  Dapre*  Btated  that  the  compound  in 
question  was  a  poison,  and  added  that  there  were  22  grains  in 
a  teaspoonful.  Counsel  for  the  defendant  oontended  that  the 
question  simply  turned  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Act,  and 
a  case  was  granted  for  the  opinion  of  a  superior  Court.  The  caso, 
however,  was  never  carried  further,  and  the  proprietor  now  labels 
his  preparation  as  poisonous. 

Dr.  Hubbard,  in  a  valuable  and  interesting  article  on  Patent 
Medicines,  makes  some  very  sensible  remarks  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  things  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  these 
nostrums.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  large  and  varied  interests  involved 
in  the  proprietorship  and  sale  of  Patent  Medicines  be  such  that 
disclosure  of  the  ingredients  in  some  public  laboratory,  properly 
constituted  for  the  purpose,  is  not,  as  in  other  countries,  expedient 
here,  surely  those  who  make  use  of  the  remedies  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such  as  are  in  any  way  dangerous, 
and  so  become  responsible,  at  least  in  some  measure,  for  their  own 
acts.  The  proper  technical  names  of  them  should  be  made  con- 
spicuous, and  the  full  limit  of  a  safe  dose  should  be  stated  on  the 
label,  with  the  word  'Poisonous'  attached.  The  licence  for  the 
sale  of  them  should  not  be  granted  to  grocers  and  general  dealers, 
but  should  be  restricted  to  qualified  pharmacists,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  Section  17  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  18(38."  With 
every  word  of  this  an  impartial  person  must  cordially  agree.  And 
it  is  high  time  that  the  Legislature  took  steps  to  amend  the  Phar- 
macy Act  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Dr.  Hubbard,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  to  pass  a  fresh  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  poisonous  compounds.  A  Government  which,  by  the  Act 
25  George  III.  cap.  79,  sec.  17,  visits  upon  "  Any  person  who  shall 
use  fraudulently  any  seal,  stamp,  or  mark  allowed  to  be  used  by 
this  Act  with  intent  to  defraud  His  Majesty  of  any  of  the  duties 
[that  is  to  say,  on  Patent  Medicines]  with  the  punishment  of 
death,  as  in  the  case  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,"  might 
at  least  make  use  of  reasonable  efforts  to  protect  the  lives  of  its 
subjects.  Again,  to  quote  Dr.  Hubbard,  "  No  word  of  specifica- 
tion or  limitation  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  form  the  component 
parts  of  these  secret  mixtures  occurs  in  any  Act ;  no  directions  or 
restrictions  as  to  labelling  are  required  in  order  to  show  the 
technical  name  or  nature,  whether  simple  or  patent,  respecting 
these  mysterious  compounds  of  drugs.  The  one  requirement  is 
the  exhibition  of  the  stamp  certifying  the  Government  duty ! 
Legislation  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  revenue  to  the  State 
at  the  risk  of  the  health  and  life  of  the  community  can  hardly  be 
considered  the  highest  class  of  statesmanship." 


EXHIBITIONS. 


WE  have  often  spoken  of  a  timidity  which  may  be  noticed  in 
most  picture-dealers.  They  are  supposed  to  guide  the 
public,  and  yet  few  of  them  seem  to  detect  merit  under  an 
unfamiliar  dress,  or  to  appreciate  drawing,  modelling,  truth  to 
nature,  and  consistency  in  decoration,  unless  they  wear  the  well- 
worn  uniform  of  an  old  and  popular  convention.  They  seem  afraid 
to  take  up  any  style  till  it  has  been  generally  welcomed  without 
them,  till,  in  fact,  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  potboilers 
and  imitators  who  follow  in  the  wake  of  an  artistic  movement. 
Till  one  knows,  however,  whether  they  create  the  tastes  of  their 
customers,  or  whether  their  customers  determine  theirs,  one  can- 
not say  that  the  dealers'  timidity  is  not  sufficiently  justified.  In 
the  meantime  it  must  be  admitted  that,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
most  dealers'  shops  and  exhibitions  are  wont  to  be  encumbered 
with  a  lumber  of  foreign  toys  made  after  the  pattern  of  works  of 
art  which  have  achieved  some  widespread  popularity  in  the  past. 
These  mechanical  repetitions  of  styles  which  were  originally  pene- 
trated through  and  through  with  sentiment  prominently  display 
a  certain  quality  easily  detected  by  the  most  unlearned  in  painting. 
Whatever  model  has  inspired  these  imitators,  whether  it  be  the 
fevered  subjects  and  rude  handling  of  the  Romantics,  the  vivid 
colouring  of  Fortuny,  the  bituminous  breadth  of  Henner,  the 
rugged  majesty  of  Millet,  or  the  intangible  grace  of  Corot,  its 
original  material  invariably  becomes  boiled  down  in  their  pot  to  a 
mere  extract  of  neatness.  The  tussle  of  art  is  not  for  these  men  ; 
the  fight  has  passed  them,  the  ball  has  left  them  far  behind,  and 
they  hover  like  indifferent  players  on  the  outside  of  the  scrim- 
mage. It  seems  a  pity,  then,  that  such  men  should  occupy  so  much 
room  at  galleries,  whilst  the  work  of  men  who  give  life  to  the 
Academy,  who  vitalize  the  very  traditions  in  which  these  pot- 
boilers stagnate,  should  have  to  be  sought  for  in  their  studios.  It 
would  be  vain  to  imagine  that  foreigners  have  the  monopoly  of 
potboiliug  and  mechanical  repetition,  and  a  visit  to  a  dealer's 
would  dispel  any  illusion  of  the  sort.  Other  great  countries, 
however,  show  no  desire  to  return  us  the  honour  which  we  do 
them  in  importing  their  rossignola  in  wholesale  fashion. 

Mr.  Tooth  has  purged  his  show  neither  of  feeble  and  inefficient 
workmanship  nor  of  the  usual  slick  and  pretentious  potboiler ; 
but  he  has  discountenanced  them  by  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  specimens  of  well-felt  and  tolerably  original  art.  In  the 
small  entrance  gallery  "A  Hot  Day  in  Dordrecht"  (23)  and 
"  Summer  Skies  in  Holland  "  (26),  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Hunt,  imme- 
diately claim  the  eye  with  the  artistic  boldness  of  true  sketches. 


Thoy  are  examples  of  dexterous  yet  easy  brusbwork',  employed  to 
express  a  natural    and  atmospheric  view  of  tilings.     Mr.  W. 
Logsdail's  "  Arch  of  the  Chalif  "  (25),  although  hard  and  spotty, 
also  stands  out  from  other  pictures  in  virtue  of  its  earnestness 
of  purpose,  careful  drawing,  and  closoncss  of  observation.  Mr. 
Logsdail's  art,  however,  and  his  senso  of  colour  appoar  to  bottpr 
advantage  in  two  small  and  agreeable  pieces,  "  A   Street  in 
Cairo"  (53)  and  "  Doorway  of  a  Mosque"  (62).  "  Oillingham  "  (81) 
is  a  good  example  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie  and  "The  Lady  of  the 
Mere"  of  Mr.   Parton.    Amongst  several  marines  by  Mr.  H. 
Macallum,  "  Rhine  Boats  waiting  for  Ebb  Tide  "  (45)  especially- 
deserves  favourable  mention.    The  paint  is  both  solid  and  limpid 
in  quality,  and  Mr.  Macallum  for  onco  has  not  shrunk  from 
treating  the  boats  and  figures  in  cool,  grateful,  and  natural  colour. 
These  works  redeem  much  that  is  bad,  and,  though  they  may 
be  the  best,  they  are  not  the  only  good  stuff  which  may  be 
found  in  the  exhibition.    We  cannot  say  much  for  the  wooden 
triviality  of  Mr.  Leader's  larger  pictures;  but  one  or  two  of  his 
small  sketches,  such  as  "  Evening,  N.  Wales  "  (66),  and  a  "  Hay- 
field  "  (132),  deserve  to  be  looked  at.    Mr.  P.  Graham's  36  is  like 
a  hundred  other  of  his  repetitions  of  waxy  rocks  and  fl ally  sea, 
neither  bad  nor  good,  and  by  this  time  unpardonably  stale.  Mr. 
S.  S.  Barbudo's  large  canvas,  "  The  Court  Matinee  "  (91),  belongs 
to  an  order  of  foreign  work  which  is  spotty  in  tone  and  like  a 
soap  bubble  in  colour  ;  yet  the  undoubtedly  clever  workmanship 
has  been  executed  with  some  feeling,  as  may  be  particularly  seen 
in  the  group  of  ladies  in  light  dresses.    A  large  landscape  (95) 
by  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  seems  hard,  and  overloaded  with  work, 
and,  for  all  that,  gives  one  little  sense  of  finish  as  far  as  elegance, 
enchantment  of  envelope,  and  choice  of  form  and  detail  are  con- 
cerned.   Mr.  R.  Sorbi  surprises  one  by  the  firm  drawing  and 
the  admirable  variety  and  naturalness  of  the  gestures  in  u  A 
Poser"  (ill)  and  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Arno"  (124),  but  his 
raw  and  arbitrary  colour  lacks  charm  and  mystery.  Messrs. 

D.  Farquharson,  T.  Collier,  Eugene  de  Blaas,  Seymour  Lucas, 
Tito  Conti,   F.   Bruzzi,   A.   Ferrari,   Lhermitte,   H.  Bisbing, 

E.  Bucknall,  F.  Noailly,  R.  Senet,  and  Miss  J.  Hallyar  are 
amongst  those  that  contribute  decent  pictures.  Then  comes  the 
bad  work — whether  the  flimsy,  ill-modelled  production  of  the 
English  amateur  or  the  stale  slickness  and  frothy  vanity  of  the 
foreign  potboilist.  The  authors  of  "  A  Date  Seller,"  "  I  Tell  my 
Tale  to  the  list'ning  Doves,"  "  When  the  West  with  Evening 
Glows,"  "Clarisse,"  "Ponte  dei  Cittadini,"  "The  Stream  in 
Summer-time,"  manage,  amongst  them,  to  illustrate  most  of  the 
ways  in  which  mechanical  trickery  or  ignorant  feebleness  of 
technique  can  render  almost  any  sort  of  subject  unpleasant. 

Mr.  McLean's  Exhibition  rises  to  no  great  height  of  excellence 
this  winter ;  but  one  might  look  in  vain  for  anything  quite  so 
flimsy  as  "Clarisse"  at  Messrs.  Tooth's.  Mr.  Boughton,  who 
usually  contributes  the  most  refined  and  artistic  figure-work  of 
the  show,  is  represented  by  a  comparatively  unimportant  picture, 
"  A  Rainy  Sunday  ;  Brittany  "  (27)  ;  and  in  landscape  we  miss 
the  bold  and  attractive  canvases  of  Mr.  E.  Ellis.  Sir  J.  E. 
Millais  is  better  than  usual,  and  sends  a  couple  of  powerful,  but 
somewhat  coarse,  figures.  A  lioness's  head,  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  is 
worthy  of  notice;  and  Mr.  Luke  Fildes's  "Venetian  Gipsy" 
(53)  shows  graceful  handling  and  an  intelligent  study  of  II  mner 
and  other  Continental  masters.  Finally,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas 
succeeds  in  imparting  life  and  gesture  to  the  figures  in  "The 
Latest  Scandal  "  (19).  Amongst  foreign  work  we  chiefly  note 
"  The  Flower  Market "  (39),  a  Venetian  subject  of  pleasant  com- 
position, by  Mr.  C.  Laurenti,  containing  some  soft  and  well- 
painted  flowers  in  the  foreground ;  a  strong  scheme  of  low  tone, 
"The  Goat  Herd"  (28),  by  P.  Billet;  "  Early  Lessons  "  (10),  by 
Blommers  ;  and  figures  by  Messrs.  Van  Haanen,  Kiesel,  C.  Wilda, 
and  others.  A  rich  scheme  of  colour,  called  "  A  Calm  on  the 
Zuyder  Zee"  (24),  by  P.  J.  Clays,  is  far  the  finest  of  the  land- 
scapes. Miss  Clara  Montalba's  work,  "  The  Old  Tower,  Amster- 
dam "  (46),  although  not  very  delicately  true  in  its  colour, 
deserves  credit  for  boldness  and  an  effective  breadth  of  handling:. 


THE  SHIPPING  TRADE. 


THE  long  depression  in  the  shipping  trade  would  seem  at  last 
_  to  be  passing  away.  That  depression  was  the  result  of  ex- 
cessive building  in  the  years  1879-1883.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  improvements  made  in  marine  construction 
had,  about  1879,  necessitated  the  reorganization  of  our  merchant 
navy.  There  wa3  then  a  very  good  reason  for  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  shipbuilding,  and  that  good  reason  was  aided  by  two 
factitious  reasons.  First,  several  foreign  countries  were  eager 
to  increase  their  mercantile  marine,  and  adopted  various  devices, 
such  as  the  granting  of  bounties,  with  that  object.  These  devices 
led  to  considerable  orders  from  foreign  countries.  And,  secondly, 
the  revival  of  trade  in  1 879,  after  the  depression  of  four  or  five 
years,  had  spread  the  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  the  world  was 
once  more  about  to  advance  "  by  leaps  and  bounds  " — that,  con- 
sequently, cargoes  would  be  abundant,  and  that  a  very  consider- 
able augmentation  in  the  merchant  navy  was  needed.  Of  course 
speculation  still  further  stimulated  shipbuilding.  There  are  at 
all  times  bankers  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  employ  their  de- 
posits at  good  rates  of  interest,  and,  to  ensure  higher  rates,  are 
ready  to  run  some  risk.    These  looked  with  favour  on  the  mania 
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for  shipbuilding  that  sprang  up  in  1S79.  Then  speculative  ship-  ' 
builders  were,  of  course,  eager  to  secure  orders,  and  were  ready  to 
execute  them  on  favourable  terms.  And,  lastly,  there  were  numbers 
of  people  desirous  of  getting  themselves  appointed  managing  owners. 
They  had  seen  friends  and  acquaintances  who  started  ns  poor  as 
themselves  making  great  fortunes  in  the  shipping  trade,  and  they 
were  eager  to  do  as  well  themselves.  They  sent  out  circulars  in 
every  direction,  they  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  profits  to  be 
made,  and  the  consequence  was  that  clergymen,  widows,  and 
spinsters,  small  farmers  and  tradesmen — people,  in  short,  who  j 
knew  little  more  about  a  ship  than  its  name,  and  had  not  the 
least  conception  of  how  shipping  business  ought  to  be  conducted — 
subscribed  in  immense  numbers.  The  result  was  such  an  activity 
in  the  shipbuilding  trade  as  had,  perhaps,  never  before  been 
witnessed.  In  three  or  four  years  the  equivalent  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  of  steam  toDS  was  added  to  the  British 
register,  even  when  we  make  full  allowanco  for  the  decrease 
in  sailing  vessels.  The  increase  was  entirely  too  great.  The  price 
of  ships  fell  heavily,  and  still  more  serious  was  the  fall  in  freights. 
The  new  ships  with  all  the  most  modern  improvements  were, 
of  course,  able  to  earn  profits  ;  but  the  older  ships  were  worked  at 
a  loss,  or  had  to  be  laid  up  in  dock,  as  it  would  not  pay  to  keep 
them  afloat.  Shipbuilding  yards  were  closed  in  great  numbers, 
or  did  but  a  small  part  of  the  business  that  had  recently  been 
transacted,  and  multitudes  of  workpeople  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  It  was  stated  at  the  time,  for  instance,  that  in 
Sunderland  alone  twelve  thousand  people  who  had  been  employed  in 
theshippingtrade  were  out  of  employment,  and  that  theyrepresented 
a  population  altogether  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  out  of 
a  total  population  in  the  town  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand.  Distress,  therefore,  among  the  workpeople  was  great, 
and  the  losses  of  the  shipowners  were  ruinous. 

Gradually,  however,  the  evil  has  worked  its  own  cure.  Vast 
numbers  of  ships,  as  we  have  said,  had  to  be  laid  up  in  dock, 
and  the  remainder  were  worked  often  at  considerable  loss ;  but 
every  year,  owing  to  wrecks  and  accidents  of  one  kind  or  another, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ships  afloat  were  lost.  This 
natural  decrease  in  the  shipping  afloat  has  been  going  on  ever 
since,  while  the  depression  in  the  trade  has  so  diminished  the 
number  of  ships  built  that  the  anuual  addition  at  last  became  less 
than  the  annual  decrease.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  diminution  in 
the  register  actually  exceeded  the  increase  of  the  year.  In  the  mean- 
time population  and  wealth  have  been  growing,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  universal  complaints  of  bad  trade,  the  quantity  of  goods 
moved  has  been  steadily  increasing.  For  example,  our  own  Board 
of  Trade  returns  show  this  year  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures ;  but 
prices  have  been  steadily  falling  year  after  year.  It  follows  that 
the  quantity  of  goods  imported  and  exported  must  have  consider- 
ably increased.  If  they  had  not,  the  shrinkage  in  values  would 
have  been  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  prices.  If,  for  example,  we 
assume  that  the  fall  in  prices  since  the  end  of  1883  has  been  10 
per  cent.,  a  trade  which  was  represented  by  the  number  100 
four  years  ago  would  now  be  represented  by  the  number  90, 
supposing  that  the  quantity  had  remained  constant;  but  if,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  it  is  still  represented  by  the  number 
100,  it  is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  the  trade  must  have  in- 
creased about  1  r  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  from  90  to  100,  or 
one-ninth.  While  thus  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  transported 
by  land  and  sea  has  been  steadily  increasing  all  through  the 
years  of  depression,  there  has,  as  we  have  been  pointing  out, 
been  a  still  more  rapid  decrease  in  the  annual  additions  to 
the  merchant  navy  of  the  world.  The  demand  for  increased 
tonnage  has,  therefore,  gone  on  growing.  At  first  it  was  satis- 
fied by  bringing  into  employment  the  shipping  which  had  been 
laid  up  idle  in  dock  in  1884  and  1885.  Gradually,  however, 
freights  began  to  rise,  and  quite  recently  new  orders  for  ships 
have  been  placed  with  shipbuilders.  Even,  however,  when  the 
shipping  that  had  lain  idle  for  some  time  past  was  brought  into 
requisition,  complaints  were  very  general  that  freights  remained 
unremunerative.  The  newer  ships — those  with  all  the  modern 
improvements — have  been  all  along  able  to  work  profitably.  As 
stated  above,  there  was  a  real  need  for  the  reorganization  of  our 
mercantile  navy,  and  tho  depression  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  supplanted  ships,  though  they  were  not  adapted  for  the  trades 
in  which  they  had  been  formerly  employed,  were  yet  too  good  to 
be  broken  up  altogether.  Their  owners,  rather  than  face  a  total 
loss,  tried  to  employ  them  in  some  other  trade,  and  the  com- 
petition of  the  old  supplanted  ships  with  the  new  improved 
ships  forced  down  freights  in  the  ruinous  way  that  caused  the 
distress  of  1884  and  1885.  For  a  long  time  the  older  ships 
were  able  to  earn  freights  which  gave  little  or  no  profit,  and 
it  is  said  that  even  yet  the  freights  in  some  trades  are  not 
remunerative.  But  the  whole  feeling  of  the  trade  has  changed. 
The  trade  circulars  are  now  hopeful  where  a  little  while  ago  they 
were  despondent,  and  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  are  beginning 
to  take  quite  a  sanguine  view  of  the  future.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  the  earnings  of  our  shipping  generally  must  be  fairly  satis-  ! 
factory,  and  that  it  is  only  in  special  trades  and  amongst  the 
oldest  vessels  that  complaints  of  want  of  profit  are  really  justi- 
fied. Further,  it  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  account  that  quite 
recently  a  new  improvement  in  trade  has  set  in.  The  revival  is 
very  marked  in  the  United  States,  and  even  at  home,  though  it  is 
slow,  it  is  continuous.  The  war  scare  in  January  gave  it  a  check,  1 
but  in  recent  months  it  has  become  very  marked  once  more, 
and  cjuite  lately  the  evidences  of  improvement  are  visible  in  every 


direction.  This,  of  course,  leads  to  the  more  rapid  exchange  of 
commodities,  and  therefore  to  the  employment  of  more  shipping. 

The  improvement  must  continue  if  there  is  not  a  new  outburst 
of  activity  in  shipbuilding.  That  is  hardly  likely  at  present. 
There  are,  of  course,  at  all  times  numbers  of  people  who  would 
be  pleased  to  see  a  new  speculation  arise ;  but  the  means  of 
creating  such  a  speculation  hardly  exist.  The  classes  who  were 
gulled  five  or  six  years  ago  with  the  hope  that,  in  investing 
in  new  ships,  they  were  about  to  make  a  great  fortune,  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  duped  a  second  time  ;  and  well-informed  investors 
will  certainly  not  be  inclined  to  speculate  in  shipbuilding.  If, 
then,  the  shipping  business  is  left  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it, 
there  is  little  probability  of  over-building.  And  should  there  not 
be  over-building,  the  improvement,  as  we  have  said,  must  go  on. 
Every  year  the  losses  from  one  cause  or  another  will  be  heavy 
and  will  have  to  be  made  good,  while  the  trade  of  the  world  will 
go  on  growing,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  general  depres- 
sion. Even  the  outbreak  of  a  great  European  war  would  probably 
not  be  very  injurious  to  the  shipping  interest.  It  would  create  a 
demand  for  shipping  for  many  purposes,  and  might,  in  fact,  have  a 
temporary  beneficial  effect.  The  cause  most  likely  to  check  the 
improvement  would  be  a  stoppage  in  the  improvement  which  has 
set  in  in  trade.  Here  in  Europe  the  trade  improvement  has  as 
yet  made  but  little  progress,  and  there  are  no  causes  at  work 
which  would  seriously  check  it,  except  possibly  the  outbreak  of  a 
great  European  war.  Even  that,  however,  might  have  less  effect 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  for  while  it  would  disorganize  some 
branches  of  trade,  it  would  stimulate  others.  But  in  the  United 
States  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  causes  at  work  which 
may  bring  about  a  crisis.  The  revival  there  has  been  very  marked 
and  very  rapid.  It  has  been  accompanied  by  over-construction 
of  railways  as  usual,  and  it  has  been  attended  by  a  great  stringency 
in  the  money  market.  It  does  not  appear  probable,  taking  all 
the  facts  into  consideration,  that  a  crisis  in  America  is  yet  immi- 
nent, and  if  American  trade  continues  prosperous,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  Europe  goes  on,  there  must  be  a  continuance  of  the 
improvement  in  the  shipping  trade,  always  provided,  as  we  have 
said,  that  there  is  not  again  the  excessive  shipbuilding  to  which 
we  have  previously  referred. 


THE  OLD  GUARD. 

IT  surely  cannot  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  obtain  a  suit- 
able libretto  for  a  comic  opera,  and  yet  popular  composers  are 
often  found  setting  very  poor  stuff.  It  is  possible  that  a  good 
musician  may  be  a  bad  judge  of  a  book;  at  any  rate,  since  MM. 
Meilhac  and  Halevy  abandoned  the  writing  of  opera-bouffe,  there 
has  been  very  little  of  wit  or  humour  to  be  found  in  such  pro- 
ductions. Managers  are  content  to  appeal  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
their  patrons  ;  gaily  dressed — not  too  much  dressed — peasants, 
soldiers,  and  courtiers,  together  with  catching  melodies,  are  all 
that  playgoers  seem  to  want;  as  for  laughter,  the  eccentricities 
of  the  actors  may  afford  subject  for  mirth.  We  have  sat  out 
The  Old  Guard  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  but  must  confess  to 
a  very  vague  idea  as  to  what  it  is  all  about,  and  the  inco- 
herence of  the  story  is  to  be  regretted  because  M.  Planquette, 
the  composer,  has  before  now  exhibited  a  capacity  for  writing 
music  which  is  not  only  tuneful  but  also  dramatic.  There  are 
several  numbers  in  his  setting  of  Rip  Van  Winlde  which 
persuade  us  that  he  would  do  justice  to  a  libretto  which 
afforded  him  chances  of  distinction,  and  as  for  melodiousness, 
M.  Planquette  composed  the  Cloches  de  Corneville.  Such  humour 
as  The  Old  Guard  contains  is  imported  into  it  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Roberts,  who  plays  the  maire  of  a  village,  Vaudrez-les- Vignes,  and 
landlord  of  the  village  inn,  and  whose  fooling  is  so  grotesque  and 
droll  that  he  compels  laughter.  The  comedian's  quaint  proceed- 
ings are  defensible  by  no  rule  of  dramatic  art,  but  his  whimsicali- 
ties are  not  to  be  resisted.  The  soprano  is  not  a  very  pleasing 
singer,  but  an  efficient  and  agreeable  contralto,  tenor,  and  bari- 
tone are  forthcoming  in  Miss  Marion  Edgcumbe,  Mr.  Joseph 
Tapley,  and  Mr.  A.  Marsh.  The  slight  but  decidedly  pretty  music 
of  the  piece  is  very  well  given  by  this  trio,  and  the  performance  of 
Miss  Henrietta  l'olak  also  deserves  acknowledgment  for  its 
gaiety  and  brightness.  The  orchestration  is  thin,  but  never 
vulgar.  There  are  dreary  intervals  in  The  Old  Guard,  but 
portions  of  it  will  entertain  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the 
lightest  of  comic  opera. 


OLYMPIA. 

OX  Monday  last  that  singularly  interesting  and  unique  per- 
formance, the  "  Wild  West,"  took  formal  leave  of  the 
London  public,  and  "  Buffalo  Bill,"  the  lion  of  a  season,  will  soon 
scarcely  be  remembered,  like  many  a  lion  of  seasons  before. 
Meanwhile,  that  vast  arena,  "  Olympia,"  is  attracting  thousands 
to  behold  an  entertainment  which  contains  a  novelty  evidently 
suggested  by  the  "  Wild  West,"  in  which  we  see  genuine  Arabs, 
numbering  over  one  hundred,  performing  what  we  are  assured 
are  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  East.  The  circus  proper  is 
admirable,  but  runs  upon  well-worn  lines.  We  have  the  Iloman 
ladies  in  Roman  chariots,  performing  dogs  and  performing 
elephants,  and  we  have,  moreover,  Miss  Jenny  O'Brien,  who  does 
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post-riding  with  thirty-nine  horses.  We  are  assured  that  this  is 
the  first  time  such  an  exercise  bus  been  undertaken  by  ;i  lady,  and 
we  nro  rather  inclined  to  think  it  will  bo  the  hist,  for  it  is  an 
exceedingly  arduous  enterprise,  and  quite  throws  into  the  shade 
the  post-riding  with  which  the  Cowboys  have  delighted  their 
admirers  during  the  past  six  months.  And  then  wo  have  jumping 
through  hoops  from  horse's  back  to  horse's  back,  and, in  short,  all 
those  singular  displays  of  horsemanship  and  horsewomanship  the 
people  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  in  circuses  from  the  days 
of  the  Romans.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  been  visited  by  a  large  troupe  of  genuine 
Arabs,  whom  we  are  assured  have  but  "recently  arrived  from  the 
Sahara."  An  enormous  panorama  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
length  is  arranged  round  the  arena,  and  enables  the  visitor  to  take 
an  easy  journey  along  the  coast  of  tlio  Mediterranean  and  see 
Algiers  and  Tangiers  and  other  Moorish  cities,  catch  glimpses 
of  mosques  and  tents,  palms  and  banana  plants,  and  even  to 
penetrate  into  the  great  stretches  of  the  desert.  When  the 
panorama  has  been  sulliciently  admired,  a  real  railway  is  laid 
down  in  the  centre  of  the  arena  along  which  dashes  a  real  loco- 
motive, drawing  real  railway  carriages  containing  a  detachment  of 
Zouaves.  The  real  Arabs  attack  the  train  and  there  is  a  running 
fight,  in  which,  however,  the  Arabs,  on  their  fleet  steeds,  appa- 
rently prove  victorious,  and  we  behold  the  wounded  French  being 
put  into  an  ambulance  train.  A  kind  of  peace  celebration  now 
occurs  in  the  Arab  encampment,  in  which  we  witness  a  sort  of 
Nautch  dance  executed  by  an  Algerian  dancing  girl.  The  pro- 
gramme informs  us  that  she  is  a  curiosity.  "  With  her  dis- 
hevelled hair,  her  flashing  eyes,  her  open  lips,  and  her  flaming 
cheeks,  she  turns  slowly  round ;  her  head  is  thrown  backwards, 
and  she  appears  to  be  lost  in  a  dream,  while  her  whole  body 
quivers  with  nervous  excitement."  The  Paris  Hippodrome  this 
year  is  eminently  successful,  and  far  more  interesting  than  it  was 
last  season.  All  who  go  to  Olympia  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  twenty  minutes'  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  per- 
formance to  go  round  the  stables,  and  take  a  glance  at  the  many 
examples  of  splendidly  bred  horses  of  all  kinds  there  exhibited. 


DRAMATIC  RECORD. 

MISS  CLO  GRAVES'S  poetic  drama,  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  deals  with  a  series 
of  adventures  which  the  author  has  invented  to  enable  her  to 
introduce  Queen  Nitocris.  The  plot  of  Miss  Graves's  play  is  by 
no  means  complicated.  Having  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
handsome  Athenian,  named  Phedaspes,  who  has  been  adopted  by 
one  Ameses,  a  mummy  embalmer,  Nitocris  orders  him  to  take  to 
her  palace  a  certain  narcotic  which  she  has  purchased.  She 
becomes  enamoured  of  the  young  man  and  appoints  him  her 
cupbearer.  In  a  somewhat  perilous  scene  she  discovers  that 
Phedaspes — who  receives  her  advances  with  coldness — is  in  love 
with  Soris,  a  Greek  maiden  attached  to  the  Court.  Queens  of 
Egypt  were  not  in  the  habit  of  having  their  royal  love  rejected, 
and  consequently  Nitocris  at  once  resolves  to  avenge  herself. 
Her  mode  of  doing  so  is  as  original  as  it  is  uncanny.  She  gives 
the  drug — which  she  imagines  to  be  deadly — to  Soris,  and  then 
sends  the  body  of  that  hapless  maiden  to  Phedaspes  as  a  present. 
Soris  is  not,  however,  dead,  but  only  sleeping,  and  presently  re- 
vives in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  only,  however,  to  be  stabbed  by 
a  superstitious  outcast,  Necho,  who,  seeing  this  resuscitation, 
believes  the  girl  to  be  a  witch.  Phedaspes,  in  his  despair,  wanders 
into  the  desert,  where  be  is  joined  by  the  Queen,  who  apparently 
forms  the  resolution  of  perishing  in  his  company  in  the  f'ast- 
approaching  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  the  flying  in- 
habitants announce  as  likely  to  overcome  all  those  who  remain 
in  its  vicinity  many  minutes  longer.  Miss  Graves  may  be  con- 
gratulated— and  warmly  so— on  having  produced  a  play  which, 
with  many  defects,  nevertheless  possesses  much  that  is  excellent. 
Her  muse,  however,  is  too  voluble,  and  if  her  speeches  are 
often  adorned  with  excellent  metaphors  and  similes,  some  truly 
poetical,  she  falls  into  the  error  only  too  common  with  modern 
poetical  dramatists— her  personages  can  never  speak  plainly  to 
the  point.  If  a  man  asks  another  what  is  his  name,  he  says, 
"  Art  thou  the  man  men  know  as  Phedaspes  ?  "  If  the  sun  sets, 
it  "bathes  with  crimson  light  the  shivering  waters  of  the  Nile." 
Were  Miss  Graves  but  to  consult  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  of 
his  contemporaries,  she  would  perceive  that  what  might  be  termed 
the  subordinate  dialogues  are  throughout  exceedingly  terse,  and 
that  the  characters  ouly  indulge  in  poetry  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Some  of  Miss  Graves's  lines  are  very  curious.  This  one, 
for  example  ;  "  Doubt  piled  on  doubt,  a  giant  doubt  doth  breed  !  " 
Sometimes,  again,  in  the  midst  of  a  poetic  speech,  she  descends  to 
commonplace,  as,  for  instance,  when  Phedaspes  is  lamenting  over 
the  body  of  Soris,  after  having  taken  flight  into  the  highest 
regions  of  poetic  fancy,  he  suddenly  descends  to  exclaim,  "  Dear, 
I  am  very  sorry  that  thou  art  dead !  "  He  likewise  calls  the 
corpse  "  a  daintv  banquet  spread  for  me  by  hospitable  Death '  " 
An  immense  audience  listened  to  Nitocris  very  gravely.  The 

personages  when  alone  upon  the  vast  stage  appeared  dwarfed  

lost.  One  understood  immediately  why  the  Greeks  magnified  their 
figures  with  huge  masks.  Miss  Sophie  Eyre  made  a  distinct  suc- 
cess in  the  part  of  the  haughty  and  impulsive  queen.  She  wore 
two  very  magnificent  and  accurate  costumes  with  grace,  and  acted 


with  dignity,  occasionally  with  genuine  passion.  Miss  Alnui 
.Murray  was  a  graceful  Soiis,  and  Mr.  J.  II.  Barnes  appeared  as 
Phedaspes.  Mr.  .lames  Fernandez,  played  the  part  of  an  unpleasant 
magician,  and  Misses  Adah  Barton  anil  Alexis  height  on,  in  very 
picturesque  costumes,  threw  a  little  mirth  into  the  all-prevailing 
gloom  as  the  queen's  attendants.  The  rest  of  the  cast  understood 
about  as  much  of  how  to  speak  blank  verso  as  they  did  how  to 
interpret  the  curious  hieroglyphs  which  covered  the  walls  of 
the  scenery  and  even  flourished  on  the  play-bills.  Miss  Graves 
was  called  at  the  fall  of  tho  curtain.  She  well  deserved  the 
compliment,  for  doubtless  in  another  and  better  digested  work  she 
will  bo  able  to  display  her  decided  abilities  to  greater  advantage. 

Probability  is  not  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  new  drama 
In  Danger,  by  Messrs.  W.  Lestocq  and  Henry  Cresswell,  presented 
at  the  Vaudeville  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  is  a  tissue  of  impossibilities  very  cleverly  knitted  together 
so  ns  to  form  a  whole  which  a  not  very  exacting  public  found 
interesting,  and  applauded  with  enthusiasm.  It  deals  with  the 
adventures  of  two  young  girls,  Lily  and  Kate  Dorau,  at  Monaco, 
where  one  of  them  is  the  unwilling  witness  of  a  murder.  Of 
course  she  is  suspected  of  the  deed,  and  of  course  her  honourable 
lover  is  suspected  likewise,  and  of  course  everything  in  the  end 
comes  right.  But  the  climax  is  brought  about  by  a  highly 
dramatic  stratagem.  The  murder  was  committed  in  self-defence 
by  the  lover  of  Kate  in  the  presence  of  one  Kellyr.  This  Kelly 
has  made  it  a  condition  that  he  will  not  clear  the  suspected  man 
unless  Kate  consents  to  marry  him.  By  an  ingenious  device 
Stewart,  the  lover,  accuses  him  publicly  of  the  crime,  and  Kelly, 
falling  into  the  trap,  denies  the  accusation,  but  in  doing  so  lets  fall 
certain  sentences,  which  prove  that  he  was  a  witness  of  the  deed. 
Miss  Florence  West  showed  power  as  Kate,  and  in  the  second  act, 
a  scene  of  great  difficulty,  in  which  she  reminds  her  lover  of  all 
she  has  undergone  for  his  sake,  she  created  a  marked  impression. 

A  curious  little  piece  called  Editha's  Burglar  has  been  pro- 
duced successfully  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  as  a  lever  de  rideau. 
It  is  a  suggestion  from  Mrs.  Burnett.  The  plot  consists  of 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  lengthy  interview  between  Editha, 
a  child  of  seven,  and  a  burglar.  The  child  entertains  the 
housebreaker  by  what  in  "  professional "  parlance  is  called 
"  stage  prattle,"  but  what  in  real  life  we  should  consider  pre- 
cocious priggishness.  It  suffices,  however,  to  convert  the  man, 
especially  when  the  little  girl  produces  a  miniature  of  her  dead 
mother,  in  which  the  ruffian  recognizes  his  dead  wife.  Editha's 
"  good,  kind  "  stepfather  now  appears,  and  is  about  to  give  the 
intruder  in  charge,  when  the  latter  pleads  for  mercy,  and  explains 
to  him  that  Editha  is  his  daughter.  He  is  then  permitted  to  go 
on  his  way,  not  exactly  rejoicing,  but  free,  after  it  has  been  pointed 
out  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  very  unkindly  action  on  his  part  to 
dispel  the  illusions  of  his  child  by  informing  her  of  their  relation- 
ship. Exit  burglar,  et  wild  tout!  The  little  piece  is  admirably 
acted  by  the  child,  Miss  Gracie  Muriel,  selected  to  play  the  part 
of  Editha.  She  has  nothing  of  the  stage  child  about  her,  and 
she  speaks  as  naturally  as  she  would  given  the  circumstances  in 
real  life.  Mr.  Edwin  Cleary,  who  plays  the  stepfather,  and  who  is 
the  adapter  of  the  piece,  acts  well;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Wood,  as 
the  burglar,  was  capital,  avoiding  burlesque — a  trap  into  which 
most  stage  burglars  stumble. 

At  the  Opera  Comique,  those  who  expected  from  Mr.  J.  L. 
Sheridan's  statement  on  the  play-bills  that,  "when  mother-in-law 
meets  mother-in-law,  then  comes  the  tongue  of  war,"  they  were 
to  find  something  very  diverting  in  the  doings  of  Widow  O'Brien 
after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  were  bitterly  disappointed 
with  Bridget,  O'Brien,  Esq.  It  is  astonishing  that  any  one  possess- 
ing average  intelligence  should  venture  to  put  before  the  public 
such  preposterous  nonsense.  It  is  a  mere  tissue  of  boisterous 
absurdities,  unrelieved  by  any  kind  of  humour.  Mr.  Sheridan 
can  act  very  well.  He  has  an  excellent  brogue,  and  says  quaint 
things  very  drolly  ;  but,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  entirely  lose 
whatever  reputation  he  has  earned  on  the  stage,  he  will  do  well 
to  seek  pieces  more  suitable  to  his  own  talents  and  to  the  tastes 
of  a  public  which  is  not  exactly  idiotic. 


REVIEWS. 


W.  P.  FRITH,  B.A.» 

WHEN  a  man  of  Mr.  Friths  position,  and  one  who  is  so  well 
known  as  a  good  raconteur  in  private  society,  determines  to 
give  to  the  general  public  the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  biography  and  recollections,  it  has  to  be  expected  tha 
an  amusing  and  entertaining  work  will  appear.  Nor  will  expec- 
tation be  disappointed.  No  learned  discussion  upon  the  principles 
of  high  art  will  be  looked  for,  or  will  be  found,  in  Mr.  Friths 
volumes  ;  but  there  is  much  in  his  early  history  and  highly  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  painter  to  point  a  moral  for  the  serious  student 
of  art,  as  well  as  to  interest  those  who  only  open  a  book  in  search 
of  pleasant  diversion.  It  frequently  happens  in  the  lives  of  artists 
and  literary  men  that  instances  occur  in  which  aspiring  genius, 
disdaining  the  oidinary  employments  of  the  shop  or  the  counting- 
house,  or  the  training  necessary  for  a  learned  profession,  resists 

*  My  Autobiogiapliy  and  Reminiscences.  By  YV.  P.  Frith,  R.A.  2  vols. 
Loudon  :  Beiitley  &  Son.  1887. 
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the  wishes  of  parents  and  guardians  and  violently  opposes  their 
plaris,  to  strike  out  for  itself  one  more  congenial  to  its  own  in- 
clinations. But  with  the  son  of  the  landlord  of  the  once  famous 
"  Dragon  Hotel "  at  Harrogate  this  was  not  the  case.  He  wanted 
as  a  youth  to  be  an  auctioneer,  and  it  was  the  scheme  of  his  father 
and  mother,  founded  upon  some  very  indifferent  indications  of 
boyish  talent  in  drawing,  that  he  should  become  by  profession  an 
artist.  Mr.  Frith  very  modestly  declares  that  he  could  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  become  a  great  painter ;  but  having,  in 
fact,  been  a  highly  successful  one,  he  advises  all  artists  when  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  to  be  slow  in  advising  that  pains  should  be 
taken  to  remove  difficulties  when  they  present  themselves  in  the 
choice  of  the  profession  of  a  painter.  He  points  out  the  mental 
and  physical  qualifications  required — the  severe  study,  the  hard 
work,  the  necessity  for  general  reading — and  the  great  risk  of  ulti- 
mate failure.  In  his  own  case  Mr.  Frith's  juvenile  drawings  from 
prints  were  the  wonder  of  Harrogate,  and  the  hopes  of  his  family 
were  further  excited  by  the  visit  of  a  travelling  painter  of  portraits 
to  the  fashionable  watering-place.  Finally  he  was  recommended  to 
go  to  London,  where  he  studied  under  Mr.  Sass,  who  kept  a  well- 
known  school  of  art  in  Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury.  There  was  an 
uncle,  who  was  the  landlord  of  Scaife's  Hotel  in  Brook  Street,  who 
received  the  young  aspirant  and  his  father,  but  utterly  scouted 
the  notion  of  art  as  a  profession.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Frith  says,  nothing 
short  of  the  veto  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  would 
satisfy  his  father  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  become  an  artist ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  good  opinion  of  the  brothers  Chalon,  both  en- 
titled to  add  the  important  letters  R.A.  to  their  names,  was  ob- 
tained. Years  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Frith  was  himself  a  full 
member  of  the  Academy,  he  was  entertaining  Alfred  Chalon  at 
his  own  house,  and  thanked  him  for  the  favourable  verdict  given 
by  him.  Chalon  recollected  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  upon 
the  actual  production  of  the  very  drawings  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  his  judgment  he  could  only  say  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed  of  himself  for  advising  upon  such  evidence  that  the 
profession  of  an  artist  should  be  adopted.  In  this  instance  the 
careless  giving  of  a  good-natured  opinion  did  not  do  the  enormous 
mischief  which  it  so  frequently  occasions.  In  the  studio  of  Sass 
acquaintance  was  made  with  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  the  well- 
known  collector  of  pictures,  who  was  afterwards  the  purchaser  of 
Mr.  Friths  "  Derby  Day,"  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  National 
Gallery.  Bell  was  a  fellow-student  for  a  short  time  ;  but,  on  the 
honest  advice  of  his  teacher,  gave  up  his  endeavours  to  become  an 
artist,  went  back  to  his  father's  druggist's  shop,  and  made  the 
large  fortune  which  he  devoted  mainly  to  the  encouragement  of 
art.  Anecdotes  now  come  in  thickly  and  pleasantly  of  Turner, 
Constable,  Eastlake,  and  other  painters  of  the  day,  to  be  con- 
tinued with  unflagging  vivacity  throughout  the  book.  From  the 
private  establishment  in  Bloomsbury  the  next  step  was  to  draw- 
ing in  the  Life  School  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  tour  of 
portrait-painting  was  made  in  the  country,  which  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  much  useful  study  of  nature  and  character.  After 
this  experience  subject  pictures  were  ventured  upon,  and  with  the 
success  of  a  very  early  purchase  of  one  of  them.  Mr.  Frith's 
works  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  some  of  the  less  im- 
portant exhibitions,  until  at  last  the  much-coveted  honour  of  being 
hung  at  the  Royal  Academy  was  reached,  and  the  name  of  the 
artist  came  to  be  noticed  by  the  writers  of  the  art  criticism  of 
those  days.  The  "  Dolly  Varden  "  from  Barnaby  liudye  was  the 
first  of  Mr.  Frith's  popular  hits  (in  1842),  and,  to  the  vast  delight 
of  the  painter,  led  to  a  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
Dickens.  A  story  about  Thackeray  would  have  been  better 
omitted,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Frith  should  consider  it 
worth  while  to  devote  three  pages  of  his  book  to  letting  the  public 
know  that  when  a  young  man  he  was  incapable  of  taking  a  joke 
in  good  humour.  In  1844  Mr.  Frith  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  has  since  met  with  as  much  general 
favour  as  it  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  painter  to  receive.  A  visit 
to  Lord  Northwick,  at  Cheltenham,  introduces  an  interesting 
anecdote  told  by  him  of  the  execution  of  Caracciolo  at  Naples, 
where  Lord  Northwick  was  at  the  time  an  attache  to  the  English 
Embassy  ;  and  this,  with  many  other  general  anecdotes,  gives  a 
variety  in  the  sequence  of  stories  which  naturally  chiefly  belong 
to  the  experiences  of  an  artist  in  London.  The  tales  told  by  Mr. 
Frith  of  the  ways  and  doings  of  Hanging  Committees  in  arranging 
the  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  are  as  good  as  the 
rest,  and  have  some  practical  value  when  an  Academician  of  his 
repute  and  standing  is  found  admitting  that  the  claims  of  friend- 
shire  have  not  always  been  altogether  set  aside  on  these  occasions ; 
and  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  ordinary  human 
nature  is  capable  of  sternly  resisting  them.  It  is  amusing,  too,  to 
read  how  a  properly  jealous  feeling  for  the  honour  of  tho  Academy, 
and  of  a  confrere  in  his  failing  years,  led  the  hangers  on  one  occa- 
sion to  doctor  a  picture,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  render  it  rather 
less  unfit  for  public  exhibition.  But  the  suggestion  of  a  better 
and  more  powerful  tribunal  to  deal  with  such  cases  is  a  valuable 
one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  bear  fruit.  When  Mr.  Frith 
himself  acted  for  the  first  time  on  the  Hanging  Committee  he  says 
that  he  tried  to  do  his  duty,  although,  perhaps,  with  too  much 
thought  for  his  friends,  and  lie  took  care  that  his  own  "  Rams- 
gate  Sands  "  should  have  a  good  place. 

Thus  large  picture,  commenced  in  1851,  marks  an  epoch  in  tho 
progress  <>1  -Mr.  Frith's  popularity  with  the  general  public.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  kind  of  art  displayed  in  these  sub- 
jects, it  is  clear  that,  in  tho  course  of  three  or  four  generations, 
they  will  have  their  peculiar  value  in  exhibiting  faithfully  the 


costumes  and  some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  famous  "Derby  Day"  was  exhibited  in  1858,  and  the 
account  of  its  painting  introduces  many  amusing  anecdotes  of 
models,  and  shows  the  vast  amount  of  labour,  forethought,  and 
expense  required  to  accumulate  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
production  of  such  a  picture.  It  took  fifteen  mouths  to  complete 
it,  and  when  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  Exhibition,  then 
held  in  Trafalgar  Square,  it  received  marked  praise  from  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  and  attracted  such  crowds  of  the 
public  that  a  policeman  had  to  be  expressly  stationed  for  its 
protection.  At  that  time  all  the  pictures  were  not,  as  now, 
guarded  by  a  continuous  rail,  and  Mr.  Bell,  the  owner  of  the 
picture,  finding  that  it  was  in  danger  of  injury  from  the  number 
of  people  pressing  upon  it  for  close  inspection,  begged  for  the 
further  security  of  a  railing.  He  described  the  people  as  "  smell- 
ing the  picture  like  bloodhounds,"  and  the  requisite  protection 
was  accordingly  provided.  Such  a  thing  had  been  only  done  once 
before,  when  Wilkie  exhibited  his  "Chelsea  Pensioners  "  in  1822  ; 
but  it  had  to  be  repeated  several  times  afterwards  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  some  of  Mr.  Frith's  subsequent  pictures  from  tho 
dangerously  eager  curiosity  of  his  many  admirers. 

For  his  "  Claude  Duval "  Mr.  Frith  had  the  advantage  of 
copying  for  his  picture  a  real  old  carriage  of  the  highwayman 
days  belonging  to  Lord  Darnley,  at  Cobham,  and  upon  this  he 
takes  occasion  to  insist  that  a  painter  should  never  rely  on 
memory  when  he  can  refer  to  nature.  It  would  certainly  be  diffi- 
cult to  create  by  imagination,  or  even  to  represent  accurately  from 
written  descriptions,  a  travelling  coach  of  the  last  century ;  but 
it  is  surely  going  very  far  to  lay  down  that  memory  and  fancy  are 
to  be  generally  banished  from  the  studio  of  an  artist.  But  Mr. 
Frith  is  very  honest  and  uncompromising  in  stating  his  own 
opinions,  and  in  mentioning  the  portrait  of  Dickens  painted  by 
himself  he  introduces  an  allusion  to  his  public  readings  of  his 
own  works,  and  ventures  to  express  his  belief  that  the  author  of 
Pickwick  in  one  of  them  had  totally  misconceived  the  character 
of  Sam  Weller.  This  can  only  be  matched  by  the  criticism  of 
Jules  Janin,  when,  after  having  given  his  own  conception  of  how 
the  fat  knight  of  Henry  IV.  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
should  have  been  treated,  he  says,  "  Ah  !  Vill  Shalcspeare,  tu  as 
gate  mon  Falstqff."  But  Mr.  Frith  claims  to  have  converted 
Dickens  to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  Jules  Janin  unfortu- 
nately had  no  chance  of  being  able  to  do  this  with  Shakspeare. 

Another  great  success  attended  Mr.  Frith's  "  Railway  Station  " 
in  i860,  which  was  painted  for  the  well-known  dealer  Flatow 
at  the  agreed  price  of  4,500;.,  afterwards  increased  by  750Z.,  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  right,  originally  reserved,  to  exhibit  the 
picture  at  the  Royal  Academy.  This  subject  also  required  inces- 
sant work  and  the  resort  to  many  models.  The  picture  was  ex- 
hibited separately,  and  there  is  an  amusing  anecdote  to  show  how 
people  who  go  to  such  exhibitions  are  wheedled  and  almost 
bullied,  to  use  Mr.  Frith's  own  words,  into  becoming  subscribers 
to  engravings.  A  couple  of  years  afterwards  a  commission  was 
accepted  from  Mr.  Gambart  to  paint  three  pictures,  to  be  called 
"  The  Streets  of  London,"  for  io,oooJ. ;  but  they  were  never 
executed.  The  picture  of  the  marriage  of  the  Priuce  of  Wales, 
for  which  Mr.  Frith  received  3,000/.,  was  exhibited  in  1855, 
again  with  a  policeman  and  a  railing,  as  was  the  case  also  with 
the  "  Last  Sunday  of  Charles  II.  "  in  1867,  and  another  picture  in 
1871. 

In  his  desire  to  discover  subjects  for  paintings  of  common  life, 
Mr.  Frith  declares  that  he  has  offered  as  much  as  200/.  for  a  suit- 
able suggestion,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  without 
success.  On  visiting  Italy,  perhaps  rather  too  late  for  being  open 
to  new  impressions,  Mr.  Frith's  national  pride  was  gratified  by 
finding  that,  with  the  exception  of  Florence,  there  are  no  works 
of  old  masters  to  be  seen  in  that  country  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  those  in  our  National  Gallery.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
very  noble  and  tolerably  complete  representative  collection,  but 
its  value  is  not  likely  to  be  enhanced  by  the  comparisons  of  a 
critic  who  afterwards  confesses  that  he  was  sick  of  "  Messieurs 
Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  even  Perugino."  In  1878  the  "Road  to 
Ruin  "  again  evoked  the  policeman  and  the  rail,  a  distinction 
further  obtained  for  the  sixth  time  by  the  picture  of  the  "  Private 
View"  in  1883. 

Mr.  Frith's  book  is  full  from  beginning  to  end  of  good  stories 
of  painters,  patrons,  dealers,  models,  and  of  all  the  people  almost 
across  whom  he  has  come  ;  and  the  account  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  hunting  for  old  masters  for  the  Winter  Exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  opens  up  a  fresh  field  of  entertainment. 


NOVELS.* 

MR.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  short  Roman  story,  Marzio's 
Crucifix,  reads  much  better  in  its  completed  form  than  it 
did  while  passing  through  the  magazine  in  which  it  originally 

*  Marzio's  Crucifix.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  2  vols.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1887. 

liajiliatl  lien  Isaac  :  a  Tale  of  20  A.D.  By  John  Bradshaw.  2  vol^ 
London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1887. 

Mono's  Choice.  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  3  vols.  London  :  F.  V.  White  & 
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A  Double  Wedding.  By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Olavc's."  3  vols.  London  ■ 
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appeared.  A  story  coming1  out  in  serial  parts  ought  to  be  some- 
thing like  a  school-cake,  cut  in  solid  slabs,  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  currants  and  a  good  big  lump  of  candied  citron  to  each  parti- 
tion. The  story  of  Marzio  Pandolfi's  meditatod  crime  and  his 
salvation  from  it  is  nothing  like  that.  Its  charm — for  it  has  a 
charm,  though  of  a  faint  and  subtle  kind — lies  in  its  graceful 
proportion  and  appropriate  setting;  in  its  atmosphore  of  reality 
and  the  masterful  ease  of  its  arrangement.  In  one  special  point 
probability  is  sacrificed.  Tho  conversion  of  Marzio's  vindictive 
mental  attitude  into  softened  sentimentalism  is  a  concession  to 
religious  theory  which  hard  probabilities  would  scarcely  endorse. 
Nor  is  the  incident  as  cleverly  managed  as  it  might  have  been. 
The  slipping  of  the  silver  Christ  which  startles  tho  assassin 
(for  Marzio  is  virtually  an  assassin)  is  too  trivial  for  the  effect 
it  produces.  A  shade  more  of  mysticism  would  have  been  ex- 
cusable in  an  incident  which  is  to  have  so  much  mystical  re- 
sult. This,  however,  is  a  small  defect.  As  to  the  change  in 
Marzio's  nature,  there  is  no  pledge  given  for  the  future,  and 
we  are  at  liberty  to  believe  either  that  he  relapsed  into  hatred 
of  his  brother  when  Don  Paolo  had  recovered  from  his  accident, 
or  that  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  Marzio  had  granted 
to  his  daughter  and  her  lover  would  have  a  general  soften- 
ing effect  upon  his  heart.  Just  as  it  stands  the  story  is  very 
clever.  The  contrasts  of  character  and  mood  are  striking.  The 
silversmith  handling  the  carved  Christ  and  touching  it  with  love 
and  reverence,  while  arranging  in  his  mind  the  horrible  details  of 
the  murder  he  meditates,  is  a  lurid  picture.  His  love  and  re- 
verence are  solely  for  his  art.  Not  a  gleam  of  the  truth  his  art 
has  embodied  enters  bis  mind.  It  is  as  much  out  of  relation  to 
him  as  if  he  and  it  belonged  to  different  worlds.  In  the  same  way 
Lucia's  tender  delusions  about  her  father  when  she  sees  him 
kneeling  before  the  crucifix  unconscious  of  her  presence  are 
touchingly  in  contrast  with  his  actual  black  imaginings.  She  is  so 
near,  yet  in  reality  so  far  from  him.  The  simple  workman's  interior 
of  the  Pandolfis'  home  is  drawn  with  the  unconscious  ease  of  per- 
fect familiarity.  Mr.  Crawford  knows  his  Rome  well.  Gianbattista, 
with  his  ferocity  lying  skin  deep  under  his  boyish  good-humour  ; 
Sora  Maria  Luisa,  fat,  foolish,  and  forty,  and  her  daughter 
Lucia,  who  will  be  exactly  like  her  mother  when  she  has  been 
Gianbattista's  wife  for  twenty  comfortable  years,  are  completely 
Roman  types  of  their  kind. 

Mr.  John  Bradshaw  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  novel  Raphael  Ben 
Isaac  in  Judea,  by  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  at  the 
remotest  date  of  what  Mr.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche  called  the 
"present  or  Christian  hera."  "It  was  at  Capernaum  towards 
the  end  of  May  a.d.  i8  and  already  half-past  four  in  the  after- 
noon "  when  the  story  begins.  The  love  affairs  of  the  youthful 
Raphael,  who  is  barely  fourteen  when  the  story  opens,  but  close 
on  the  attainment  of  man's  estate,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  aud  time,  and  the  lovely  Mariamne  form  little  more  than 
the  thread  on  which  to  weave  picturesque  descriptions  of  the 
social  life  of  the  period.  This  the  author  achieves  with  consider- 
able success,  presenting  fair  views  of  lovely  scenery  and  vivid 
sketches  of  life  in  the  luxurious  Eastern  cities  under  the  Roman 
government.  Mr.  Bradshaw  scorns,  or  at  least  does  not  attempt, 
realistic  effects  in  the  conversation  of  the  various  persons  he  intro- 
duces into  his  tale.  There  is  a  sameness  of  diction  which  can 
scarcely  have  characterized  human  intercourse  at  any  period  of 
the  world's  history.  " '  How  the  thirsty  soil  lappeth  "the  water,' 
said  Mariamne  as  she  stood  by  a  recently  flooded  trench.  '  Verily,' 
said  Abtalion,  '  but  for  the  copious  streams  which  everywhere 
abound  a  fruitful  land  would  be  found  a  desert.'  '  Even  so,' 
returned  the  girl, '  for  the  leaves  would  wither  and  the  fruit  drop 
untimely  to  the  ground.'"  Unless  talk  sparkled  a  little  more 
than  this,  it  must  have  been  rather  dull  at  Capernaum  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  18.  Matters  in  this  direction  would  not  be  mended 
by  recourse  to  the  society  of  the  Rabbis,  who  were  occupied 
in  discussions  of  ceremonial  law  of  the  most  soul-witherino- 
description,  and  who  disgusted  Raphael  by  dissertations  on  the 
"  law  of  tassels,"  while  his  mind  was  full  of  the  debased  and  ne- 
glected condition  of  the  common  people.  These  leaders  of  thought 
were  accomplished  masters  of  the  art  of  swallowing  camels  while 
straining  at  gnats ;  and  they  were  as  blind  as  the  political  bats  of 
any  other  time  to  the  mighty  changes  in  the  world  at  that  very 
moment  impending  over  them. 

Mrs.  Alexander  has  in  the  present  instance  contented  herself 
with  such  a  hackneyed  plot  that  not  much  more  can  be  said  of 
Monas  Choice  than  that  it  is  pleasant  and  unaffected.  This  is  a  good 
deal,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  those  occupied  in  the  perusal  of 
modern  novels  by  ladies,  and,  so  much  as  it  is,  it  may  be  freely 
conceded.  Mona  is  a  young  lady  of  beauty,  pretension,  and  posi- 
tion. That  she  has  also  spirit  may  be  perceived  from  the  events 
of  the  first  chapter,  in  which  she  meets  an  insulting  proposal  from 
the  man  she  thought  to  be  her  lover  with  aplomb  and  defiance. 
Then  come  the  reverses  of  fortune  to  which  in  novels  young, 
beautiful,  and  spirited  damsels  are  so  lamentably  subject.  With 
the  reverses  comes  also  the  so  well  remembered  personage,  half- 
Irish,  half-French,  semi-Bohemian,  and  wholly  good-natured,  who 
adopts  Mona  as  her  "choild,"  and  shields  her  in  a  humble  abode, 
the  fortress  of  feminine  virtue.  Then  follow  all  the  tests  of 
adversity,  in  which  the  heartless  worldlings  of  fashion  fail  so 
ignobly,  and  true  and  vulgar  worth  shines  forth  as  if  modelled 
in  gold.  Crusty  old  Scotch  uncles  fall  unexpectedly  out  of 
omnibuses  into  the  arms  of  Mona ;  stalwart  young  Highlanders, 
not  at  all  like  Mr.  Black's  Highlanders,  though   they  say 


"  ferry  "  and  "  whatoffer,"  are  discovered  to  be  her  loyal  kins- 
mon ;  ancient,  discarded  admirors  turn  up,  especially  after  Mona 
is  declared  tho  hoiross  of  the  crusty  old  Scotch  uncles.  All's 
well  that  ends  well;  and  MoniCs  Choice  ends  excellently  well. 
But  Mrs.  Alexander  might  have  advantageously  drawn  a  littlo 
more  largely  on  her  not,  exhausted  vein  of  invontion. 

Readers  of  novels  by  the  author  of  St.  Olave's  know  pretty 
well  what  to  expect  from  her  by  this  time,  and  A  JJouble 
Wedding  will  not  disappoint  any  one.  The  title  has,  indeed, 
little  bearing  on  the  subject-matter,  and  the  motto  on  the  first 
pago  still  less.  Two  young  ladies  are  truly  wedded  on  the  satno 
day,  but  the  event  seems  scarcely  sufficiently  noteworthy  to  name 
the  book ;  and  as  for  the  individual  referred  to  in  the  legend — 
"  We  must  not  any  way  forget  our  lady  who  is  gone  from  us  " — 
she  remains  as  "  dark "  at  the  close  as  at  the  beginning.  This 
signifies  very  little.  Tho  gentle  tide  of  domestic  history  which 
flows  tranquilly  through  the  rectory  and  parish  of  Willoughby 
Clays  would  not  have  been  either  more  or  less  interesting  under  a 
more  relative  name.  It  is  described  by  the  writer  with  the 
quiet  good  sense  and  good  feeling  which  mark  her  books  in 
general.  Anne  and  Marjorie  Haseltine  are  modelled  on  the  best- 
received  lines  for  daughters  of  English  clergymen— deeply  inte- 
rested in  parish  work,  greatly  exercised  by  the  meddling  of  the 
great  lady  of  the  district  (we  should  have  supposed  Lady  Matilda 
to  be  the  "  lady  "  of  the  legend,  only  that  she  never  goes  away 
and  would  have  been  gladly  forgotten  if  she  had),  and  engrossed 
by  the  periodically  recurring  occasions  for  decorating  the  church, 
to  the  exclusion  of  politics,  polemics,  or  burning  questions  of  any 
kind.  To  this  peaceful  abode  of  the  Misses  Haseltine  arrive  in 
due  time  disturbing  influences — curates,  to  wit,  and  an  engaging 
but  weak-minded  schoolmaster,  and  especially  a  fascinating 
little  flirt,  who  turns  everything  wrong  side  up.  The  Cornish 
people  have  a  belief  that  you  will  sup  sorrow  at  the  hands  of 
one  you  save  from  drowning.  Whether  the  notion  is  founded 
on  aversion  to  interfering  with  existing  arrangements  or  on  a 
sense  of  the  desirability  of  possible  portable  property  belonging  to 
the  deceased  is  not  ascertained.  But  the  theory  applies  in  novels 
to  the  experiment  of  adopting  homeless  pretty  girls  into  decorous 
families.  They  invariably  damage  domestic  peace.  Miss  Seline 
Consett  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  But  whose  was  the  "  double 
wedding,"  and  which  amongst  the  three  young  ladies  was  the 
one  left  out  of  the  double  event,  we  do  not  intend  here  to 
reveal. 

Miss  Sarah  Doudney's  novels  are  of  the  feminine  type  which  was 
more  in  vogue  a  dozen  years  ago  t  han  now.  Her  young  women  are 
gentle,  ladylike,  and  pretty ;  they  dress  neatly,  and  brush  their  hair  o' 
mornings.  Their  adventures  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  maidenly 
decorum  ;  their  ways  are  ways  of  decency,  and  all  their  paths  are 
proper.  Without  disparagement  to  other  more  exciting  illustra- 
tions of  the  art  of  fiction,  it  may  be  said  that  Miss  Doudney's  are 
pleasant  and  agreeable  stories.  The  plot  of  The  Missing  Rubies 
would  seem  to  promise  more  excitement  if  briefly  summarized 
than  it  does  in  the  full  narrative.  The  accusation  brought  against 
Mr.  Godwin  Earle  of  stealing  a  ruby  necklace  belonging  to  hi3 
aunt  (he  is  even  suspected  of  having  secretly  conveyed  it  to  the 
custody  of  an  uncle)  is  never  believed  in  by  the  reader,  nor  is 
there  much  apprehension  of  its  consequences.  The  supposition 
that  the  ornament  in  question  is  worth  three  thousand  pounds 
does  not  lend  vital  importance  to  the  transaction,  nor  does  the 
discovery  that  the  rubies  are  only  garnets  seriously  diminish 
its  interest.  In  truth,  the  situation  is  banale.  Godwin  Earle 
must  have  seemed  very  different  to  his  friends  and  relatives 
from  what  he  seems  to  the  reader  to  have  made  any  of  them 
believe  him  guilty  of  an  offence  so  opposed  to  all  his  instincts 
and  habits.  He  is  a  morbid  and  melancholy  person  ;  "  re- 
mote unfriended  solitary  slow  " ;  with  a  tendency  to  maunder 
and  to  throw  himself  under  approaching  trains  on  insufficient 
provocation  ;  but  he  is  not,  and  could  never  have  been,  a 
probable  thief.  Such  as  he  is,  however,  he  wins  the  affection  of 
many  excellent  persons,  including  a  charming  girl  who  marries 
him,  a  rich  old  grocer  in  the  City  who  adopts  him,  and  a  romantic 
Polish  refugee  who  disproves  the  imputation  of  the  necklace,  ruby 
or  garnet.  The  story  rambles  on  in  a  sentimental  way  for  three 
volumes  and  ends  in  happiness  for  all,  even  for  the  vindictive  aunt 
who  spends  the  remnant  of  her  life  agreeably  gambling  at  Monaco. 
The  Polish  refugee,  however,  would  have  known  better  than  to 
name  a  compatriot  Paulina  Lorenski. 


PORTRAITS  OF  CELEBRATED  RACEHORSES.* 

THIS  volume  of  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Racehorses  is  far  more 
interesting  than  its  predecessor,  which  we  noticed  in  June ; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
illustrations.  Not  that  the  first  volume  was  lacking  in  interest. 
No  one  who  cares  for  racing  could  fail  to  be  attracted  by 
the  pictures  of  Eclipse,  Pot8os,  Gohanna,  and  other  patriarchs 
of  the  Turf  in  that  book ;   and  the  quaintness    of  some  of 

* Portraits  of  Celebrated  Racehorses  of  the  Past  arid  Present  Centuries, 
in  strictly  Chronologicul  Order,  commencing  in  1702  and  ending  in  1870  ; 
together  with  their  respective  Pedigrees  and  Performances  recorded  in  full. 
By  Thomas  Henry  Tauuton,  M.A.   4  vols.    Vol.  II.   from  1797  to  1824. 
I  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1887. 
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the  portraits,  both  of  men  and  horses,  made  it  amusing  as  well  as 
interesting.  Nevertheless,  we  think  most  people  wiU  agree  with 
us  in  preferring  the  better-drawn  pictures  by  Herring  and  other 
more  or  less,  able  horse  painters  in  Vol.  II.,  and  in  liking'  to  study 
the  points  of  horses  so  comparatively  near  our  own  times  as 
Camel,  Emilius,  Bbcklock,  and  Partisan. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  J.  F.  Herring-,  and  next  to  it 
comes  a  picture  of  the  famous  Highflyer  coach,  which  he  used  to 
drive  before  he  took  up  painting  as  a  profession.  Mr.  Taunton 
tells  us  that  no  horse  Herring  ever  painted  impressed  him  so 
much  as  Bay  Middleton,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  his 
portrait  of  him  in  the  next  volume.  There  are  a  great  many 
engravings  after  Herring  in  this  volume,  and  even  those  who  care 
nothing  for  racing  may  tind  more  or  less  pleasure  in  looking  at 
them.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  prefer  these  en- 
gravings after  Herring  to  the  originals,  for  he  was  a  bad  colourist. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  stiff,  wooden,  '"impossible"  re- 
presentations of  racehorses  by  bad  artists,  that  look  all  the  worse 
through  being  interspersed  among  the  Herrings ;  but  they  are 
far  rarer  than  in  Vol.  L  There  is  a  drawing  here  of  The  Whip, 
of  whose  shape  and  form  many  racing  men  may  be  ignorant. 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  ugly  thing,  and  that  it 
looks  a  most  indifferent  whip.  It  has  a  heavy  silver  handle, 
with  a  hole  for  a  wristband,  which,  like  the  lash,  is  said  to  be 
made  of  the  hair  of  Eclipse.  The  body  of  The  Whip  is  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  Charles  II.,  who  gave  it  to  some  nobleman  in 
honour  of  his  possessing  the  best  horse  in  England.  The  receiver 
is  supposed  to  have  been  challenged  by  some  one  who  maintained 
that  he  had  a  still  better  horse,  and  so  The  Whip  went  on  from 
one  person  to  another,  until  the  Jockey  Club  drew  up  the  rules 
for  races  for  The  Whip,  which  are  yet  in  force — The  Whip  and 
200I.  a  side,  play  or  pay,  weight  10  st.  each,  and  the  Beacon 
Course  (of  something  over  four  miles).  The  Whip  to  be  chal- 
lenged for  only  twice  in  a  year,  and  in  no  case  to  leave  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  may  surprise  many  people  to  read  of  a  St.  Leger — the  twenty- 
fifth,  in  iSoi — being  of  no  greater  value  than  250  guineas,  and  of 
a  Derby — Blucher's,  in  1814 — only  worth  600  guineas  "  nett." 
There  is  a  curious  story  here  of  Theodore,  who  won  the  St. 
Leger  in  1822.  He  was  so  lame  when  he  came  on  the  course  that 
he  could  scarcely  walk  ;  Jackson,  the  jockey,  burst  into  tears  on 
being  asked  to  ride  such  a  cripple,  and  100  to  1  was  offered  in 
vain  against  him  at  the  start.  "  Jackson's  instructions  were  to 
race  all  through  at  his  best  pace,  and  most  rigidly  he  observed 
them  ;  for  he  stuck  his  spurs  into  Theodore's  flanks  the  moment 
they  started,  never  giving  him  time  to  think  of  his  corns  or  other 
ailments.  He  went  off  with  the  lead,  was  never  headed,  and 
won  triumphantly  by  four  lengths."  He  is  represented  by 
Herring  as  an  evil-looking,  leggy,  bad-shouldered,  goose-rumped 
brute. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  review  of  moderate  length  to  notice 
all  the  horses — considerably  over  a  hundred— that  are  represented 
in  this  volume,  so  we  will  adopt  a  different  system  to  Mr.  Taunton's, 
and,  instead  of  proceeding  chronologically,  take  the  name  of  two  or 
three  famous  sires  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  then  look  at 
the  portraits  of  their  ancestors.  We  will  begin  with  Flying 
Dutchman.  His  sire,  Bay  Middleton,  was  too  young  for  this 
volume ;  but  his  grandsire,  Sultan,  is  represented  by  Herring  as  a 
remarkably  handsome  horse,  with  great  length  and  power,  and  on 
short  legs.  He  was  a  bay,  with  three  white  legs,  a  white  heel, 
and  a  blaze  upon  his  face.  Sultan's  sire,  Selim,  looks  a  long- 
barrelled,  short-shouldered,  narrow-girthed,  peacocky  brute  in  his 
picture  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  good-looking  and  "  majestic," 
so  probably  the  artist  who  drew  him  did  not  do  him  anything  like 
justice.  Bay  Middleton's  dam,  Cobweb,  is  one  of  the  best-looking 
mares  in  the  book.  Her  portrait  is  by  Marshall,  and  shows  a 
lengthy  mare,  with  immense  depth  of  girth,  and  full  of  quality 
all  over.  Her  hocks  look  a  little  curby,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  was  the  fault  of  the  artist  rather  than  of  the  mare. 
In  our  researches  into  the  appearance  of  her  sire,  Phantom,  we 
are  balked  by  a  very  bad  picture  ;  but  it  seems  to  show  that  he 
had  plenty  of  bone,  a  light  head,  and  very  muscular  quarters.  The 
portrait  of  Phantom's  sire,  Walton,  represents  a  very  remarkable 
horse.  He  has  been  called  cobby-looking,  and  certainly,  at  first 
sight,  his  picture  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  well-bred  pony. 
When  taken  to  pieces,  however,  his  beautiful  head,  extraordinary 
shoulders,  short  back,  lengthy  and  powerful  quarters,  immense  bone 
and  muscle,  shortness  of  leg,  and  general  quality  must  please  every 
reasonable  critic.  We  have  a  portrait,  again,  of  Soothsayer,  the 
sire  of  Phantom's  dam.  He  is  given  very  straight  shoulders  and 
coarse  hocks,  but  whether  nature  treated  him  as  badly  as  the 
artist  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say.  And  now  we  turn  to  the 
side  of  Flying  Dutchman's  dam,  and  look  at  the  clever  portrait 
by  Herring  of  her  grandsire,  Catton.  Here,  again,  we  have  a 
short-legged  horse,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  great  strength  of 
loin  and  quarter ;  but  he  scarcely  shows  so  much  quality  as 
Walton,  and  he  looks  just  a  trifle  "coachy  "  about  the  shoulders. 

The  next  horse  whose  family  portraits  we  propose  to  criticize  is 
Newminster.  His  sire,  Touchstone,  does  not  appear  in  this 
volume  ;  but  we  have  a  very  interesting  portrait  of  his  grandsire. 
Camel.  His  whole  forehand  combines  breeding  with  power,  and 
his  quarters  look  strong  enough  for  a  dray-horse.  "  The  Druid," 
in  Silk  and  Scarlet,  says  that  "the  curious  growth  of  Camel's 
quarters  was  owing  to  bis  having  fallen  backwards  as  a  yearling." 
He  shows  large  clean  limbs,  and  his  gaskins  are  enormous.    He  , 


was  a  horse  of  extraordinary  power,  and  an  American  offered 
5,000  guineas  for  him  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  In  the 
portrait  of  his  sire,  Whalebone,  we  have  another  horse  with 
immense  strength  in  the  back,  quarters,  and  lower  thighs.  For 
such  a  massive  animal,  he  has  a  light  bloodlike  head  and  neck. 
His  shoulders,  however,  are  a  little  upright.  He  only  stood  1 5 
hands  and  half  an  inch,  and  his  old  groom  used  to  speak  of  him  as 
"  the  lowest  and  the  longest,  and  most  double-jointed  horse,  with 
the  best  legs  and  the  worst  feet :'  he  ever  saw  in  his  life. 
Touchstone  inherited  strength,  again,  on  his  dam's  side,  from 
Orville,  who  looks,  however,  more  like  a  smart  carriage-horse  than 
a  racer,  although  he  has  some  good  points.  He  was  au  ugly- 
headed,  thick-skinned  slug,  and  required  a  great  deal  of  rousing 
and  Hogging  ;  but  he  was  good  over  all  distances,  and  revelled  in 
those  races  of  terrible  sound  to  modern  ears — four-mile  heats. 
We  have  a  portrait  by  Herring,  therefore  presumably  to  be 
trusted,  of  Doctor  Syntax,  Newminster's  grandsire  on  his  dam's 
side.  Although  scarcely  fifteen  hands  high,  he  looks  very  leggv. 
He  has  a  small  head  with  broad  nostrils,  fair  shoulders,  and  high 
but  rather  drooping  quarters. 

We  will  now  take  some  of  the  ancestors  of  Stockwell.  Whale- 
bone, his  great-grandfather  on  his  sire's  side,  we  have  already 
noticed,  no  we  will  turn  to  Whisker,  the  great-grandsire  of 
his  sire's  dam.  Whisker,  who  was  by  Waxy,  by  PotSos,  by 
Eclipse,  is  one  of  the  best-looking  horses  in  the  book.  He  appears 
to  be  the  model  of  a  thoroughbred  stallion,  full  of  breeding,  with 
great  power,  but  without  an  ounce  of  lumber.  He  has  length 
where  it  is  wanted  and  shortness  where  it  is  wanted,  and  he  com- 
bines scope  with  compactness  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  please 
every  breeder  of  thoroughbred  horses.  We  have  already  noticed 
Sultan,  the  sire  of  Glencoe,  the  sire  of  Pocahontas,  the  dam  of 
Stockwell,  so  we  will  next  take  Tramp,  the  sire  of  Glencoe's  dam. 
He  was  not  very  happy  in  his  artist,  and  he  looks  very  light  of 
bone,  which  we  believe  he  was  not  in  reality.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
some  good  points,  including  grand  shoulders.  He  had  a  very  long 
neck,  aud  so  also  had  his  sire,  Joe  Andrews,  who  was  a  plain-headed, 
light-bodied  horse.  We  will  now  take  a  glance  at  Muley,  the  sire 
of  Pocahontas's  dam.  This  horse  was  supposed  to  have  more  bone 
and  power  than  any  other  thoroughbred  horse  of  his  time.  This 
one  would  infer  from  his  picture,  which  also  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  short-backed  horse,  with  grand  shoulders.  If  correctly 
drawn,  he  must  have  been  rather  high  in  the  hip  and  somewhat 
plain  about  the  quarters.  Some  judges,  too,  may  consider  that, 
like  his  sire,  Orville,  he  savoured  a  little  of  the  harness-stable. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  portraits  of  some  of  Voltigeur's 
progenitors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  picture  of  his  grandfather, 
Blacklock,  is  a  calumny.  It  represents  a  white-nosed  horse,  with 
a  great  ugly  head,  set  on  to  a  weak-looking  neck.  His  tolerable 
shoulders  are  supported  by  stilty  forelegs.  He  has  a  light  middle- 
piece,  a  flat  back,  aud  thighs  remarkable  for  their  want  of  muscle. 
Mulatto,  the  sire  of  Voltigeur's  dam,  seems  a  lengthy  horse, 
showing  a  great  deal  of  breeding,  with  a  strong  back,  and  mus- 
cular loins  and  thighs,  but  rather  drooping  quarters,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Herring's  picture,  he  had  not  much  bone  below  the  knee. 
Then  we  have  a  portrait  of  Filho-da-Puta,  the  sire  of  Voltigeur's 
granddam.  Herring  is  said  to  have  had  a  special  admiration  for 
this  horse.  If  so,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  was  not  more  successful  in 
drawing  him,  for  he  makes  his  feet  and  fetlocks  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  small.  He  does  more  justice  to  him  above  the  knees, 
representing  him  as  a  very  handsome  horse,  with  fine  racing  points, 
and  muscular  arms. 

We  have  portraits  of  Venison's  sire,  Partisan,  and  of  his  dam's 
sire,  Smolensko.  The  former  has  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of 
his  sire,  Walton.  He  must  have  been  a  very  good-looking  horse, 
with  power  and  bone  enough  to  make  a  weight-carrying  hunter  ; 
yet  he  was  most  celebrated  for  his  speed.  He  was  a  little  too 
straight  in  the  hocks  to  be  perfect,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had 
a  clubby  off  forefoot.  His  head  is  light  and  Arab  like,  with  very 
small  ears.  There  are  two  portraits  of  Smolensko,  but  neither  of 
them  is  satisfactory.  Both  make  him  appear  leggy  and  slightly 
"  back  in  his  knees,"  whereas  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  reality  a 
very  handsome  horse.  Many  breeders  will  look  with  interest 
at  the  portrait  of  Emilius.  He  is  given  an  ugly  head,  and  in 
this  point  his  picture  is  probably  correct;  but  his  neck  was 
muscular,  and  here  it  looks  weak.  He  has  good  shoulders  and 
powerful  quarters  ;  but  his  forelegs  do  not  look  attractive  in  the 
engraving,  whatever  they  may  have  been  in  reality. 

Among  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Racehorses  it  was  a  surprise  to 
find  a  picture  of  Copenhagen,  the  charger  ridden  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  War  and  at  Waterloo,  and  many 
people  may  not  be  aware  that  he  had  been  a  racehorse.  Although 
not  quite  clean-bred,  be  was  a  grandson  of  Eclipse,  and  he  ran  in 
several  races,  winning,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  on  one  occasion 
only.  In  concluding  our  review  of  Vol.  II.  we  cannot  resist  re- 
peating our  desire  that  some  tabulated  pedigrees  should  be  added 
to  the  series,  and  we  consider  that  a  list  of  the  principal 
descendants  of  each  of  the  horses  and  mares  represented  would 
render  the  work  of  greater  value  to  breeders.  It  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  make  such  a  good  book  as  this  as  perfect  as 
possible.  Even  as  it  stands  it  is  certain  to  be  popular,  and  it 
would  make  an  admirable  Christmas  present. 
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CARDINAL  POLE.* 

AS  this  book  is  written  for  tho  purposo  of  advocating  its 
author's  peculiar  views  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  exhibits  all  tho  worst  faults  that  can  well  dis- 
figure a  work  of  biography  or  history.  A  very  few  examples  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  that,  our  judgment  is  not  too  severe,  and 
we  will  speak  of  the  book  first  as  a  biography  of  Cardinal  Pole. 
Although  it  is  certainly  not  an  unimportant  incident  in  Pole's 
life  that  Queen  Mary  actually  thought  of  him  as  a  possible 
husband,  a  position  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  disinclinod  to  accept, 
it  is  altogether  passed  by  here,  perhaps  because  Mary's  inquiry 
whether  the  Pope  would  sanction  her  marriage  with  a  deacon — 
for  Pole,  in  spile  of  his  years  and  dignities,  had  not  yet  entered 
the  priesthood — was  considered  as  not  likely  to  tend  to  edification. 
For  the  same  reason,  no  doubt,  we  find  no  notico  of  Pole's  part 
in  tho  movement  within  the  Roman  Church  towards  au  approxi- 
mation to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  save 
that  we  are  told  that,  when  towards  the  end  of  bis  life  he  fell 
into  disgrace  at  Rome,  Paul  IV.  accused  him  of  favouring  "  the 
Lutheran  faction  or  some  of  their  immoral  phantasies."  There 
is  not  a  single  word  about  his  friendship  for  Coutariui  and  the 
agreement  he  expressed  with  his  opinions  some  sixteen  years 
earlier,  about  the  attitude  he  assumed  when  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  about  the  accusation  brought 
against  bim  by  Caraffa,  which,  Sarpi  says,  detached  many  cardinals 
from  the  party  in  favour  of  electing  him  as  the  successor  of 
Paul  III.  Nor,  indeed,  will  any  mention  be  found  of  his  having 
twice  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  papacy,  save  in  a 
brief  summary  of  the  events  of  his  life,  which  comes  after  the 
account  of  his  death.  And  to  turn  to  the  part  he  took  in  the 
restoration  of  England  to  the  Papal  obedience,  the  special  subject 
of  this  volume,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  any  one  with  Pole's 
letters  before  him  could  assert  that  "  he  waited  abroad  to  see 
that  no  indiscreet  action  on  his  part  should  mar  the  design  of 
Corporate  Reunion."  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  Pole 
eagerly  pressed  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  England  as  legate,  and 
it  was  due  to  no  wisdom  or  wariness  of  his  that  his  return 
was  for  a  while  delayed.  The  Queen,  anxious  as  she  was  for  his 
presence,  was  afraid  to  have  him  over ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  said  here,  she  knew  that  the  larger  part  of  her  people  mortally 
hated  the  See  of  Rome.  Pope  Julius  thoroughly  agreed  witn 
her  policy ;  Gardiner  was  by  no  means  in  favour  of  endangering 
the  success  of  the  religious  revolution  or  the  peace  of  the  realm 
by  precipitate  measures  ;  and  the  Emperor — who  cared  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  marriage  of  Philip  than  about  the  "  cor- 
porate reunion"  of  England  with  Rome — stopped  Pole  from 
coming  over  by  sending  Mendoza  to  meet  him  in  the  Palatinate 
with  a  peremptory  order  that  he  should  not  proceed  on  his 
journey,  an  incident  of  which  there  is  no  distinct  notice  here.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  the  gladness  with  which  the  nation  at 
large  returned  to  the  old  religious  usages  and  its  attitude  with 
reference  to  what  is  called  here  "  corporate  reunion,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Papal  system  so  far  as  it  had 
been  allowed  to  obtain  before  the  changes  of  the  last  two  reigns. 
Accordingly,  the  subject  of  the  abbey  lands — the  most  interesting 
and  critical  question  connected  with  the  reunion — is  slurred  over, 
and  the  Papal  dispensation  is  simply  spoken  of  as  a  concession 
made  out  of  the  "  singular  wisdom,  charitv,  and  discretion  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,"  and  gratefully  received  by  the  landowners.  The 
fact  that  the  dispensation  and  the  reunion  were  the  two  condi- 
tions of  a  bargain  is  altogether  evaded,  though  it  is  certain  that 
the  Parliament  would  have  submitted  cheerfully  to  be  cursed  by 
Pope  and  Cardinal  rather  than  have  allowed  any  doubt  to  be 
thrown  on  the  rights  of  the  possessors  of  the  monastic  spoils. 
And  this  is  proved  clearly  enough  by  the  action  of  the  Lords  in 
including  in  one  Act,  sorely  against  the  wishes  of  the  Legate,  the 
repeal  of  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  clear  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  the  lay  owners  as  independent  of  any  Councils  or 
ecclesiastical  decrees. 

While  Dr.  Lee's  book  thus  suppresses  or  misrepresents  some  of 
the  principal  matters  with  which  it  ought  to  deal  fully,  its  special 
characteristics  are  verbosity  and  intemperance.  It  is  written  with 
the  object  of  forwarding  a  reunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
"  on  the  principles  adopted  by  Cardinal  Pole,"  which  were,  briefly, 
the  declaration  of  the  nation's  penitence  for  its  disobedience  to  the 
Pope,  its  absolution  by  his  legate,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
authority  and  of  the  old  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
laymen  who  were  careless  of  the  guilt  of  sacrilege  being  allowed 
to  retain  the  monastic  lands.  Dr.  Lee,  be  it  remembered,  is  a 
beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  therefore 
bound  by  her  Articles  and  Canons,  and  at  two  of  the  most  solemn 
moments  of  his  life  has  sworn  that  "  no  foreign  Prince,  Person,  or 
Prelate "  ought  to  have  any  such  power  within  this  realm  as  he 
no  w  declares  was  "  by  God's  grace  "  restored  to  the  Pope  in  Mary's 
reign,  to  be,  as  he  hopo3,  again  restored  on  the  same  terms.  His 
abhorrence  of  the  separation  from  Rome  leads  him  to  say  many 
foolish  and  violent  things,  and  he  expresses  his  dislike  in  un- 
measured abuse  both  of  persons  and  institutions.  The  foreign 
divines  who  resided  here  dui'ing  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Rucer, 
Peter  Martyr,  Fagius,  and  the  like,  are  described  as  "the  de- 
signing impostors  from  abroad— the  Bible-quoting  bankrupts  from 
Geneva,  the  effeminate  idlers  from  Flanders,  the  unpunished  con- 


*  Reginald  Pole,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  an  Historical 
Sketch.    By  Frederick  George  Lcc,  D.D.    London:  J.  C.  Nimmo.  1888. 


viets  from  lljrne,  Antwerp,  and  Stra.sburg—  whom  Cranmer  had 
imported  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  revolution,"  and,  again, 
as  "  fanatical  and  self-seeking  foreigners,  with  words  as  smooth  as 
oil,  yet  having  war  in  their  hearts,  one  and  all  stirrers-up  of  Strife 
and  sodition,  and  preachers  of  heresy  and  self-pleasing,  of  schism 
and  immorality."  "  Elizabeth  Boleyne,"  as  Dr.  Loo  is  childish 
enough  to  find  pleasure  in  calling  her,  was  "  such  a  bastard  and 
dissimulating  heretic  as  must  bring  a  devastating  plaguo  upon  tho 
State,  and  abounding  and  abiding  disaster  to  True  Religion."  Even 
Lady  Jane  Grey  has  not  wholly  escaped ;  sho  is  accused  of  "  shallow 
and  sentimental  cant."  Cranmer  is  a  "dangerous  and  evil-principled 
man  "  ;  he,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  showed  themselves  at  tho  Oxford 
disputations  to  be  "at  heart  and  in  essence  obviously  rationalists. 
They  propounded  negations  with  some  coarse  satire  and  great 
malice.  But  they  were  answered  quito  calmly  by  brilliant  logic 
and  incisive  replies."  Did  Ilarpsfield's  "brilliant  logic"  stand  bim 
in  good  stead?  Was  Weston's  coarse  abuse  "  incisive "  ?  And 
what  calmness  was  there  among  tho  Romanist  doctors  when 
Bishop  Ridley  was  attempting  to  reply  to  the  questions  that  were 
asked  him  and  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  bim  by  several 
opponents  at  once  ?  Further,  Dr.  Lee  is  not  ashamed  to  say  of 
the  Oxford  martyrs  that,  "  so  far  as  man  can  see,  they  died  with- 
out repentance  at  the  stake,  though  with  some  fortitude."  Although, 
after  examining  the  cases  of  the  Protestant  martyrs  "calmly  and 
without  prejudice"  (Dr.  Lee  calm  and  without  prejudice !),  he 
pronounces  that "  in  most  instances  the  persons  punished  thoroughly 
and  entirely  deserved  what  they  received,"  he  thinks  that  "  it 
might  have  been  better  perhaps,  terminating  their  sufferings  more 
promptly,  that  the  axe  or  the  halter  rather  than  any  sharper  or 
severer  form  of  puuishment  had  been  invariably  adopted  "  ;  for, 
as  he  justly  remarks,  there  is  "something  very  revolting  and  re- 
pulsivo  to  the  sensitive  "  in  seeing  a  man  or  a  woman  burnt 
alive.  Still  he  would  not  have  heretics  presume  on  this  feeling, 
and  adds,  "  What  has  been  may  be."  In  this  case  we  think  not. 
Dr.  Lee  need  not  fear  that  his  sensitiveness  will  be  shocked  by  a 
Smithfield  fire,  and  it  is  equally  vain  for  him  to  expect  that  his 
love  of  justice  will  be  gratified  by  seeing  a  heretic  hanged. 
Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
main  portion  of  his  book.  In  his  "  Prologue "  and  "  Practical 
Epilogue  "  he  tells  us  something  about  the  means  he  is  taking  to 
bring  about  "corporate  reunion."  In  the  first  place,  thirty  years 
ago  there  was  founded  "  in  my  hired  chambers  at  Westminster  " 
the  "  A.  P.  U.  C,"  a  Society  of  which  we  shall  certainly  say 
nothing  disrespectful,  especially  as  we  are  told  that  it  was 
formed  "  exclusively  for  daily  prayer."  Dr.  Lee,  however,  con- 
siders that  it  is  "  powerless  to  deal  with  the  present  crisis  " — an 
announcement  that  seems  to  argue  a  lack  of  faith — and  he  has 
therefore  founded,  or  helped  to  found,  the  "  0.  C.  R.,"  which  is  an 
Order,  with  "Rulers,"  invested  with  "jurisdiction,"  and,  further, 
furnished  with  "  principles  of  action."  These  principles  appear  to 
lead  the  "Rulers"  to  administer  "  conditional  baptism,"  to  give 
the  "  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,"  and  to  recommend  re-ordination 
to  clergymen  who  affect  to  doubt  the  validity  of  their  Anglican 
Orders.  We  have,  of  course,  heard  something  of  this  profane 
mummery  before  now,  and  Dr.  Lee  reminds  us  of  the  unsparing 
and  well-deserved  castigation  that  he  and  his  precious  Order 
received  some  six  years  ago  from  the  Month.  He  does  not 
inform  us  whether  he  has  been  rebaptized,  reconfirmed,  and  re- 
ordained,  or  whether  he  is  in  the  habit  of  playing  bishop  by 
administering  pseudo-confirmation  and  pseudo-ordination  to  per- 
sons who  have  already  received  the  genuine  rites.  He  implies, 
however,  that  he  considers  his  Anglican  Orders  are  invalid  ;  for 
he  quotes  the  opinion  of  two  Italian  bishops  to  that  effect,  as 
"sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,"  and,  after  a  little  word- 
juggling,  declares  that  "  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England,  just 
as  belief  in  the  same,  is  an  impossibility,  and  is  demanded  of 
none."  Finally,  to  take  the  earliest  page  in  his  book  last,  in  his 
Dedication  addressed  (not  by  permission)  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  His  Eminence  the  "  Cardinal- Archbishop  of 
Westminster,"  he  expresses  his  "  fervent  hope  "  for  the  "  corporate 
reunion  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Church  Universal." 
It  must  annoy  Dr.  Lee  to  feel  that  he  is  an  ordained  minister  of 
a  body  which  he  believes  is  outside  the  pale  of  the  one  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church.    But  he  has  his  remedy. 


THE  BROWNIES.* 

WE  prophesy  that  no  book  will  be  more  popular  this  season 
with  the  young  of  all  ages  than  The  Brownies.  The  dic- 
tionary defines  a  brownie  as  "  an  imaginary  spirit  that  haunts 
houses,  and  makes  itself  very  useful  to  the  family."  These 
American  brownies  may  be  recommended  as  particularly  useful  to 
a  family  that  contains  young  persons  of  immense  activity  and  a 
boundless  fund  of  spirits.  It  has  been  proved  that  they  can  keep 
such  persous  quite  quiet  for  a  period  of  not  less  thau  eight 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  on  a  large  number  of  successive  occasions. 
Mr.  Palmer  Cox's  book,  in  fact,  is  exactly  suited  to  be  fasci- 
nating for  children.  Its  pictures  are  full  of  minute  recurring 
detail,  the  same  tiny  figures  turning  up  again  and  aeain  in 
successive  pages,  but  always  engaged  differently  and  in  other 
surroundings. 

The  central  idea  of  The  Broivnies  is  that  we  are  accompanied 


*  The  Brownies:  their  Book.  By  Palmer  Cox.  London:  T.  Fisher 
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everywhere  by  myriads  of  active  little  beings,  shaped  and  dressed 
like  mimic  men,  which  are  invisible  to  common  eyes,  but  which 
the  artist  has  the  special  gift  of  seeing  and  depicting.  These  tiny 
creatures  are  full  of  good-nature  and  curiosity,  hardy,  audacious, 
and  mildly  mischievous,  and  there  is  nothing  that  real  men  do 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  imitate.  So  they  are  presented  to  us 
on  skates,  on  bicycles,  toboganning,  playing  at  base-ball,  making 
a  Christmas  pudding,  canoeing,  and  indulging  in  all  the  other 
pursuits  of  the  big,  stupid  race  of  men  who  are  too  dull  to 
perceive  them.  The  artist  has  adopted  certain  marked  types  of 
brownie,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  constantly  repeated,  and,  as 
we  have  tested,  the  delight  of  children  is  to  rind  these  types  in 
picture  after  picture.  The  majority  of  the  brownies  are  stout  little 
parties,  with  very  rotund  abdomens  and  spindle  legs,  in  close- 
fitting  garments,  and  a  woollen  cap  with  a  tuft  on  the  head.  But 
there  are  special  brownies ;  there  is  the  dude,  who,  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  when  wrecked  or  thrown  out  of  a  toboggan 
or  stung  by  bees,  is  always  faultlessly  dressed  in  a  top-hat,  with 
a  glass  id  his  eye  and  a  crutch  in  his  hand  ;  there  is  the  China- 
man ;  the  king,  a  forlorn  royal  personage  carrying  a  crown  on 
his  brows  through  the  most  humiliating  events ;  the  Irishman  ; 
the  soldier,  an  impossible  species  of  hussar  bursting  with  buttons ; 
all  equally  serious,  and  all  forming  part  of  the  restless  brownie 
life  that  makes  the  foregrounds  of  all  the  pictures  swarm  like  an 
ant-hill. 

We  are  not  going  to  tell  our  readers  too  much  about  The 
Brownies.  They  must  see  them  with  their  own  eyes.  Mr. 
Palmer  Cos  has  invented  a  new  kind  of  innocent  fun,  and  deserves 
all  the  praise  due  to  an  original  benefactor  of  infancy.  For  our- 
selves, we  cannot  restrain  the  hope  that,  by  purging  the  visual 
nerve  with  euphrasy,  we  may  yet,  some  autumn  afternoon  in  a 
wood,  come  upon  the  whole  chattering  company  of  Brownies, 
sitting  in  parliament  along  the  top-bar  of  a  gate.  If  we  are 
ever  good  enough  to  be  so  lucky,  we  shall  be  able,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Palmer  Cox,  to  know  how  to  respect  their  susceptibilities. 


RISTORI.* 

MME.  RISTORI'S  account  of  her  professional  life  is  hardly  a 
book  to  enchant  the  general.  It  is  measured  in  style, 
correct  in  tone,  a  trifle  frigid  in  effect.  The  distinguished  author 
appears  to  have  set  herself  to  elude  romance  and  ignore  the 
existence  of  emotion ;  and  even  as  she  has  written,  so  must  she  of 
necessity  be  read.  For  students  and  historians  of  the  theatre, 
however,  these  Etudes  et  Souvenirs  possess  genuine  and  enduring 
interest.  Mme.  Ristori  has  done  more  than  tell  the  broad  facts  of  her 
career.  She  has  given  an  analysis  of  the  conception  and  execu- 
tion of  her  best-known  and  most  successful  parts — Schiller's 
Mary  Stuart,  the  Elizabeth  of  Giacometti,  Legouve's  Medea  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Myrrha  of  Alfieri.  We  know  exactly 
bow  she  played  them  ;  we  can  reconstruct  her  effects  as  we  read  ; 
and  this  is  of  itself  enough  to  make  her  work  of  permanent  value. 
Actors,  as  a  rule,  are  content  to  act  and  say  nothing.  Colley 
Cibber  is  a  memorable  and  delightful  exception  ;  and  Mme.  Ristori 
has  been  admirably  advised  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Who  does 
not  wish  that  Garrick  (for  example)  had  set  down  for  posterity 
the  principal  points  of  his  Sir  John  Brute,  his  Abel  Drugger,  his 
Lord  Ogleby  ?  or  that  La  Grange,  instead  of  an  exact  account  of 
bis  receipts,  had  told  how  "  bright  De  Brie  "  played  Agnes,  and 
what  distinguished  Moliere's  Alceste,  and  how  Armande  Bejart 
approached  and  rendered  the  riddle  of  Celimene  ? 

Mme.  Ristori  was  born  on  the  stage,  and  her  confessions  are  one 
long  pleading  on  behalf  of  study  and  school.  In  these  days  of 
short  apprenticeships  and  long  runs  the  story  of  her  work  reads 
oddly  enough.  Some  few  there  are,  no  doubt,  of  her  profession — 
M.  Coauelin,  for  example,  and  Mr.  Irving,  and  Mr.  Clayton,  and 
Mrs.  Kendal — who  will  agree  with  every  word  of  it.  But  the 
experience  of  these  is  as  well  worth  telling  as  Mme.  Ristori's ;  and 
on  the  younger  and  more  ardent  spirits  who  have  made  the  actor's 
criift  their  own  it  would  have,  if  it  were  told,  as  faint  and  transient 
an  effect  as  this  record  of  hers  will  have.  That  is  to  say,  it  would 
prove  salutary  to  three  or  four,  and  change  not  a  jot  the  theory  of  all 
the  others — that  the  actor's  business  is  not  to  learn  to  act,  but  to  get  an 
engagement  at  a  comfortable  salary  as  soon  after  joining  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  as  is  humanly  possible.  It  was  not  thus  in  the 
England  of  Keanand  the  Kembles  or  the  France  of  Frederick  and 
Bocage  ;  it  was  the  very  reverse  of  this  the  Italy  of  Modena  and 
Ccirlotta  Marchionni.  Mme.  Ristori  made  her  lirst  appearance  as  a 
baby  in  arms,  and  her  second  at  three  years  old.  Both  were  dis- 
astrous failures  ;  but  at  four  and  a  half  she  was  a  stock  actress ;  at 
twelve  she  was  regularly  engaged  ;  at  thirteen,  thanks  to  her  lofty 
stature,  she  was  commonly  cast  for  the  confidantes  and  seconde 
dunnc ;  and  at  fourteen  the  famous  Moncalvo  engaged  her  to  play 
his  jeunes  premieres,  and  she  was  seen  for  the  first  time  (at  Novara, 
in  Piedmont)  as  the  Francesca  da  Rimini  of  Silvio  Pellico.  Next 
year  she  was  well  grown  and  accomplished  enough  to  bo  offered 
the  refusal  of  the  grands  premiers  rules  in  more  than  one  company. 
Her  father,  however,  was  wiser  in  his  generation  than  sometimes 
happens  with  those  responsible  for  the  production  of  an  Infant 
Phenomenon,  lie  put  these  chances  by,  and  would  let  his 
daughter  take  nothing  more  onerous  than  an  engagement  to  play 
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the  ingenues  in  the  company  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  which  was 
stationed  at  Turin,  was  under  the  management  of  Gaetano  Bazzi 
(the  cleverest  and  the  most  intelligent  chief  of  his  time,  says 
Mme.  Ristori),  and  included  such  stars  as  Mme.  Romagnoli, 
Mme.  Marchionni,  Vestri,  "  et  beaucoup  d'autres,  qui  dans  l'art 
dramatique  occupaient  un  rang  analogue  a  celui  de  la  Malibran,  de 
la  Pasta,  de  Rubini,  de  Tamburini,  sur  la  scene  lyrique."  The  en- 
gagement was  for  three  years,  but  it  lasted  longer,  and  its  terms 
were  maintained  intact  no  longer  than  Bazzi  pleased.  In  a  few 
months  the  ingenue  began  to  do  duty  as  the  jeu?ie  premih-e, 
and  therefrom  the  transition  to  grand  premier  role  was  easy  ;  so 
that  as  early  as  1840  (Mme.  Ristori  was  born  in  1821)  the 
actress's  position  was  established,  and  her  reputation  was  already 
considerable.  Her  difficulties,  she  tells  us,  were  neither  few  nor 
small ;  but  she  "  adored  her  art  "  ;  she  has  always  rejoiced  in  the 
possession  of  "  line  sante  de  fer  " ;  in  Carlotta  Marchionni  she 
found  the  firmest  of  friends  and  the  most  laborious  and  accom- 
plished of  teachers ;  she  had  to  work  tremendously  hard,  and 
little  by  little  her  education  was  completed,  and  she  found  herself 
in  fair  command  of  her  means.  At  that  time  runs  were  all  but 
unknown  ;  so  that  a  constant  change  of  programme  was  necessary, 
and  heroine  after  heroine  had  to  be  attacked,  studied,  rehearsed, 
and  rendered,  or  the  company  must  have  dispersed  for  want  of 
audiences.  Mme.  Ristori  tells  us  that  she  had  to  appear  as  Mary 
Stuart — a  part  she  afterwards  studied  for  years — at  a  few  days' 
notice ;  she  was  not  more  than  eighteen  or  so,  and  had  had  but 
little  opportunity  of  heroic  work  in  tragedy ;  but  her  manager 
willed,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  obedience.  The  experiment 
was  perfectly  successful,  we  are  told  ;  everybody  was  satisfied  but 
the  manager  himself,  and  his  opinion  was  that  his  grand  premier 
role  had  mistaken  her  vocation,  and  in  future  must  stick  to 
comedy.  The  value  of  such  experiences  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Mme.  Ristori  was  not  afraid  of  them,  and  she  had  her 
reward.  She  was  trained,  moreover,  to  use  not  only  the  blank 
verse — stilted,  periphrastic,  indirect — of  the  Italian  poets,  but  the 
straightforward,  simple,  familiar  prose  of  pieces  adapted  from  the 
French.  It  was  her  ambition  to  fuse  the  two  styles,  as  it  was 
that  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  to  humanize  (so  to  speak)  the 
alexandrine,  and  touch  with  life  and  passion  the  convention  of 
utterance  which  had  been  handed  down  from  Mondory  and 
Mile,  de  Champmesle  ;  and  she  succeeded.  "  J'ai  adopt6,"  she  says, 
" le  systeme  d'un  realisme  colore"  In  a  word,  she  was  original 
as  well  as  highly  accomplished  ;  and  when,  in  1855 — having 
married  meanwhile,  and  had  thoughts  of  leaving  the  stage — 
she  appeared  in  Paris  as  Francesca  da  Rimini,  Myrrha,  Pia  da 
Tolomei,  Mary  Stuart,  she  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  was 
thrust  into  rivalry  with  the  incomparable  Rachel.  That  great  and 
extraordinary  artist — for  whom  Mme.  Ristori  confesses  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration — had  made  herself  a  world  of  enemies ; 
or,  it  seems  probable,  the  comparison  could  never  have  been  made. 
The  two,  indeed,  had  little  or  nothing  in  common.  Rachel  was 
the  last  of  the  classics  ;  she  was  a  tragic  or  she  was  nothing ;  her 
wonderful  genius  apart,  she  was  the  incarnation  of  dignity,  re- 
ticence, style.  Mme.  Ristori,  on  the  other  hand,  was  essentially 
romantique ;  her  tragedy  was  flavoured  with  drama ;  she  de- 
pended to  some  extent  upon  scenery  and  scenic  arrangement ;  she 
loved  elaborate  exits  and  entrances  most  artfully  prepared;  she 
was  not  averse  from  the  tricks  and  manners  of  melodrama.  The 
difference  was  flagrant  enough ;  but  Rachel,  as  we  have  said,  had 
made  herself  unpopular,  and  the  Italian  actress  reaped  the  benefit 
of  her  unpopularity.  Ary  Scheft'er  designed  her  dresses  ;  Legouv6 
laid  his  Medee  at  her  feet ;  the  great  Dumas  was  her  fervent 
adorer;  Lamartine,  George  Sand,  Mignet,  Henri  Martin,  Janin, 
Mme.  Allan,  Regnier,  Samson,  Gautier,  Scribe,  Mile.  Georges, 
were  among  her  admirers ;  and  at  the  end  of  her  campaign  she 
received,  through  Fould,  an  offer  from  the  Emperor  of  a  year  in 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  the  reversion  of  Rachel's 
place  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  when  she  should  have  learned  to 
play  in  another  language  than  her  own. 

This  proposition  she  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse.  She  was 
one  day  to  play  in  French  to  an  audience  of  Frenchmen,  and 
in  English  to  a  houseful  of  people  who  spoke  the  tongue  of 
Shakspeare.  Meanwhile,  however,  she  was  content  with  the 
language  of  Silvio  Pellico  and  Alfieri ;  and,  having  conquered 
France,  she  started  on  the  conquest  of  Europe.  She  visited  in 
succession  Brussels,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Naples,  Madrid 
(where  she  pleaded  for,  and  was  accorded,  the  life  of  a  soldier 
sentenced  to  death  for  mutiny),  Warsaw,  St.  Petersburg,  Utrecht, 
the  Hague,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Hanover,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Con- 
stantinople,j|Athens.  At  Florence  she  was  invited  to'  take  part, 
with  MM.  Salvini  (Lanciotto)  and  Rossi  (Paolo),  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante,  by  the  solemn  per- 
formance of  Francesca  da  Rimini.  Twice  she  played  her  way 
through  the  United  States;  she  was  seen  and  applauded  in  Rio, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Montevideo;  she  appeared  at  Bucharest, 
Galatz,  Braila,  Jassy,  Kischeneff,  Odessa,  and  Kieff";  and  after  a 
fourth  sojourn  in  London,  when  she  played  the  sleep-walking 
scene  from  Macbeth  in  English  (she  had  already  been  heard  in 
Paris  more  than  once  as  Medoe  and  as  Beatrix  in  M.  Ernest 
Legouve's  French),  she  departed  once  more  for  the  Brazils, 
doubled  the  Horn,  was  seen  at  Valparaiso,  Lima,  Mexico,  Puebla, 
Vera  Cruz,  Honolulu,  Melbourne,  iSydney,  Adelaide,  the  Havana, 
and,  returning  east,  was  welcomed  as  enthusiastically  as  every- 
where else  at  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Upsala,  and  Munich. 
Alu  r  all  this  she  rested  for  some  months  at  Rome,  where  she 
studied  Lady  Macbeth  in  Shakspeare's  own  text.    This  she  played 
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in  Loudon ;  and,  "  ayant  consacrd  doux  saisons  a  l'Angleterro," 
she  started  for  America  once  inoro,  on  a  seven  months'  ongage- 
ment,  during  which  she  visited  sixty-two  cities  and  played  in  5er 
third  language,  not  only  Lady  Macbeth, but  Wary  Stuart,  Elizabeth, 
and  Marie  Antoinette  as  well.  With  this  she  brings  her  story  to 
an  end.  It  is  that  of  a  career  at  once  glorious  and  honourable, 
and  she  tells  it  with  admirable  modesty,  and  with  an  unselfish- 
ness, as  it  were — an  indifference  to  tho  porsoual  interest — which 
is  rare  in  work  of  tho  kind,  and  which,  as  wo  have  hinted,  wo 
could  well  have  dispensed  with  here. 

One  point  to  be  noted  about  Mine.  Eistori's  analyses  of  hor 
favourite  parts  is  their  extreme  simplicity  of  conception  ;  she 
plays  Mary  Stuart  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  Myrrha  as  a  victim  of 
the  gods,  Medea  as  an  incarnation  of  jealousy  ;  her  success  in 
these  and  other  great  interpretations  is  a  lesson  to  the  young 
actor  not  to  indulge  in  subtlety  and  to  be  duly  shy  of  "  original 
readings."  Of  her  performance  of  the  sleep-walking  scene  from 
Macbeth  she  records  the  fact  that  it  took  her  a  fortnight's  hard 
work  to  prepare  it,  and  that  when  she  produced  the  result  to  an 
audience  of  critics,  they  corrected  her  pronunciation  of  only  two 
words.  She  gives  some  amusing  reminiscences  of  the  censorship 
in  the  Italy  of  her  youth: — where  the  use  of  the  words  "  God  " 
and  "  angel "  and  "  devil "  was  absolutely  forbidden  ;  where  such 
proper  names  as  Pius,  Innocent,  Urban,  and  Leo  were  never 
heard  upon  the  stage  ;  where  once,  for  the  suspicious  expression 
"  beau  ciel  d'ltalie,"  an  official  of  genius  substituted  the  august 
and  touching  phrase  "  beau  ciel  Lombard- Venitien  "  ;  and  where 
Norma's  two  sons  were  transformed. by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  into 
Norma's  little  brothers.  Of  her  immense  admiration  for  Eachel 
we  have  already  spoken.  Among  living  actors  she  reserves  her 
enthusiasm  for  MM.  Eossi  and  Salvini.  She  has  played  for  long 
periods  of  "  time  with  both,  and  she  considers  the  Milanese  actor 
"  le  type  le  plus  complet  de  l'inspiration  Italienne." 


SOME  ARCHITECTURAL  BOOKS.* 

IT  would  be  satisfactory,  in  view  of  certain  characteristics  of 
modern  architecture,  to  see  the  author  of  such  a  book  as  the 
Amateur's  Guide  take  up  the  old  questions  of  style  and  proportion, 
and,  if  nothing  better  offered,  to  give  us  some  rules  as  to  the 
criticism  of  the  five  orders  of  classical  architecture.  It  is  possible 
that  some  amateur  might  study  the  subject  seriously,  and,  whether 
in  Gothic  or  Palladian  or  Greek,  give  us  some  rules,  some  motive 
other  than  that  which  reigns  now.  If  we  walk  about  the  City, 
what  splendid  edifices,  what  enormous  outlay  we  see,  yet  bestowed 
upon  designs  only  tit  for  a  child's  box  of  bricks.  In  a  court  not 
far  from  Leadenhall  there  is  a  new  front  entirely  of  polished 
granite,  with  engaged  columns  in  rows  between  the  windows  of 
each  of  the  five  storeys ;  and  the  architect  has  apparently  not  had 
even  the  most  remote  suspicion  that  such  a  thing  as  proportion 
exists.  The  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  which  have  been 
lavished  to  make  a  magnificent  building  have  been  wholly  wasted. 
It  is  as  insignificant  and  ugly  a  house  as  any  in  the  world.  Yet 
this  piece  of  distorted  magnificence  is  typical  of  almost  all  the  new 
buildings  in  the  City,  and  cost  as  much  as  Wren  had  to  spend 
on  all  his  parish  churches  put  together.  If  we  go  westward 
we  see  just  the  same  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  great,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  prominent  architects  of  the  day.  There  does  not  exist 
in  any  capital  in  Europe  such  a  street  of  fiue  new  buildings  as  that 
now  nearly  complete  on  the  site  of  Northumberland  House.  Yet 
Dot  so  much  as  a  shred  of  real  design  has  been  bestowed  on  one 
of  them.  Such  an  opportunity  as  has  not  occurred  since  Wren's 
time  is  wholly  thrown  away,  not  for  want  of  money  or  costly 
materials  or  public  spirit,  but  simply  because  the  architects  who 
profess  to  "  design  "  such  buildings  know  nothing  of  design,  and 
are  not  capable  of  recognizing  good  architecture  when  they  see  it. 
The  virtual^  rebuilding  of  London  and  Westminster  which  has 
gone  on  during  the  past  few  years  makes  this  melancholy  fact  one 
of  great  importance.  Victoria  Street  in  Westminster  is  almost  as 
great  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  as  Queen  Victoria  Street  in  the 
City.  Piccadilly  is  a  shade  better  because  the  architects  chiefly 
employed  have  been  content  to  borrow  their  style  from  such 
examples  as  we  see  by  the  dozen  in  Mr.  Lovett's  Pictures  from 
Holland.  Dutch  and  Flemish  houses  are  not  actually  altogether 
amiss  in  our  streets,  though  good  taste  would  suggest  the  use  of 
projecting  cornices  rather  than  of  fussy  gables,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  full  of  soot.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  more  surface 
ornament  than  the  proportions  of  the  buildings  can  carry  off.  If 
we  look  at  page  64  of  Miss  Beale's  book  we  shall  see  an  example 
of  the  entablature  of  a  temple  at  Eome,  labelled  as  "  showing  ex- 
cessive ornamentation,"  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  excess  is 
all  good  in  itself  and  in  the  proper  place,  the  building  is  of  a 
characters  bear  it  all  and  more.  The  modern  street  architecture  is 
so  poor  in  itself  that  any  ornament  is  that  much  too  much,  as 
calling  attention  to  what  might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked. 
In  some  cases,  as  the  Criterion  and  the  Town  Hall  at  Kensington' 
a  fairly  dignified  design  is  ruined  by  tawdry  and  meaningless' 
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ornament.  But  just  when  design  seems  to  be  at  its  lowest  ebb 
we  havo  the  greatest  quantity  of  building  going  on  and  tho 
greatest  number  of  books  on  architecture — books  that  generally, 
like  Miss  lleale's,  attempt  too  much  and  attain  too  little. 

We  need  not  delay  over  any  of  tho  volumes  before  us.  The 
Amateurs  (iuide  perhaps  answers  to  its  title  ;  tho  illustrations  aro 
neat  and  pretty;  but  the  want  of  definite  knowledge  is  the  inoro 
plainly  brought  out  by  the  wide  range  of  architectural  study 
which  Miss  Beale  affects.  Any  one  of  her  chapters  might  bo 
expanded  into  a  volume ;  but  in  trying  to  take  in  every  stylo  tho 
author  has  only  succeeded  in  being  superficial. 

Mr.  Peach  has  done  well  to  bring  John  Britton's  history  of 
Bath  Abbey  down  to  tho  present  day.  There  is  no  old  building 
in  England  in  which  tho  "  restorer  "  has  done  so  much  good  and 
so  little  harm  as  iu  the  great  unfinished  Perpendicular  church  which 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  bequeathed  to  tho  city  of 
Bath.  A  very  pleasing  etching  laces  p.  61,  and  shows  tho  finely 
sculptured  west  front,  with  the  celebrated  "  Jacobs  Ladders"  on 
either  side  of  the  central  window. 

Pictures  from  Holland  is  a  charming  book,  prettily  illustrated 
and  prettily  written ;  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  Butch  archi- 
tecture, which  seems  to  be  setting  the  fashion  here,  is  well  repre- 
sented. The  Town  Hall,  or  Palace,  at  Amsterdam,  a  building 
contemporary  with  our  Inigo  Jones,  and  very  like  some  of  his 
work,  is  not  the  model  our  architects  admire  and  imitate.  The 
reason  is  simple  ;  a  knowledge  of  proportion  and  of  Palladian 
detail  would  be  necessary.  But  such  buildings  as  the  Fleshers' 
Hall  at  Haarlem  (p.  105),  or  the  Town  Hall  at  the  Hague 
(p.  120),  find  great  favour,  because  they  are  anomalous.  Buildings 
erected  without  rule  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  the  pic- 
turesque, such  as  some  of  those  old  Dutchmen  undoubtedly  were, 
be  very  satisfactory  and  suitable.  But,  transplanted  by  ignorant 
and  uupicturesque  hands  into  an  uncongenial  climate,  they  are, 
and  must  always  be,  as  we  see  innumerable  examples  to  prove, 
costly  failures,  soulless  carcases. 


FURTHER  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  CANNING.* 

'THIE  materials  of  history  threaten  to  choke  and  strangle  history 
J-  itself.  The  Correspondence  and  Diaries  which  are  given  to 
the  world  during  the  generation  and  half-century  which  follow 
the  death  of  an  eminent  statesman  tend  rather  to  bury  than  to 
embalm  him.  His  very  waste-paper  baskets  are  edited.  As  a 
rule  very  little  is  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  broad  features  of 
his  character,  and  to  the  springs  and  motives  of  events,  by  this 
rag-picking  and  dustheap-sif'tiDg ;  but  it  is  essential  that  the  task 
should  be  performed.  Occasionally  a  valuable  record  leaps  to 
light,  and  a  problem  of  character  or  policy  receives  its  solution  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  each  successive  batch  of  diaries  and  correspondence 
only  shows  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  known.  This  itself 
is  knowledge  which  is  not  without  its  importance.  Mr.  Carlyle's 
doctrine  that  the  duty  of  wisely  remembering  cannot  be  dis- 
charged without  wisely  forgetting  becomes  more  vital  day  by  day. 
A  great  deal  must  be  set  aside  in  order  that  a  little  may  be  profit- 
ably retained. 

We  do  not  wish  these  remarks  to  be  applied  in  all  their  strict- 
ness to  the  contents  of  the  two  volumes  before  us.  It  is  well 
that  they  should  have  been  laid  before  the  public.  They  contain 
here  and  there  interesting  illustrations  of  character,  and  throw 
now  and  then  a  side  light  on  public  transactions.  Mr.  Edward 
Stapleton  has  inherited  the  task  which  he  has  taken  in  hand. 
His  work  is  supplementary  to  two  well-known  books  by  his  father, 
Mr.  Augustus  Stapleton,  who  was  private  secretary  to  Canning 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  statesman's  career.  The  first  of 
these,  A  Political  Life  of  George  Canning,  covers  the  period 
occupied  by  these  volumes  from  1822,  when  Canning  became  for 
the  second  time  Foreign  Secretary,  to  1827,  the  year  of  his  Pre- 
miership and  death.  This  work,  which  was  published  in  1831, 
was  followed,  in  1859,  by  a  volume  entitled  Geore/e  Canning  and 
his  Times.  The  bulk  of  Mr.  Edward  Stapleton's  two  volumes 
consists  of  the  letters  of  Canning,  official  and  private,  which  his 
father  did  not  think  important  or  interesting  enough  to  use.  The 
newly-published  correspondence  is  made  intelligible  by  notes  from 
Mr.  Edward  Stapleton's  pen,  in  which  he  shows  an  exact  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  men  and  events  of  the  time.  Some  of  them  run 
to  the  length  and  take  the  form  of  dissertations,  often  of  much 
ingenuity  and  acuteness,  on  moot  problems  relating  to  Canning's 
conduct  and  his  relations  with  contemporary  statesmen. 

The  first  of  these  problems  meets  us  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  work — Why  did  Canning  resign  office  in  December  1820,  and 
remain  out  of  office  till  December  1822?  Canning  himself  has 
explicitly  answered  the  question.  He  told  the  King,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  him  early  in  that  month,  that  it  would  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  his  duty  and  feelings  to  remain  in  office 
while  the  House  of  Commons  was  engaged  in  discussing  the  late  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Queen  without  taking  part  in  those  discussions 
or  to  take  part  in  them  in  opposition  to  the  Queen.  He  had  been 
in  office  while  the  trial  was  going  on,  and  while  the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  against  the  Queen  was  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  its  withdrawal  he  resigned  office.  It  certainly  seems  strange 
that  Canning  should  have  found  it  possible  to  remain  a  Minister 
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of  the  Crown  on  the  understanding  that  he  might  keep  aloof  from 
the  proceedings  against  the  Queen,  and  that,  -when  these  proceed- 
ings had  failed  and  the  matter  seemed  to  be  over,  he  should  have 
felt  called  on  to  resign.  He  himself  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Queen  being  directly  acquitted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  steps 
for  the  recognition  of  her  royal  rank,  and  in  particular  for  the  re- 
storation of  her  name  to  the  Liturgy,  from  which  it  had  been 
omitted.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  remained  in  office  with  the 
view  of  watching  over  her  interests  in  the  event  of  an  acquittal, 
and  that  he  withdrew  from  it  when  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  left  her  neither  acquitted  nor  condemned.  But 
this  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  was  legally  tantamount  to  an  ac- 
quittal, and  ought  to  have  carried  with  it  the  restoration  of  her 
name  to  the  Liturgy  on  which  Canning  had  before  insisted.  It 
is  possible  that  the  facts  brought  out  on  the  trial  so  modified 
Canning's  view  of  the  Queen's  conduct  that  he  found  it  equally 
impossible  to  advocate  this  measure  of  rehabilitation  and  to  remain 
in  the  Government  without  redeeming  his  pledge  to  insist  upon  it. 
At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that  Canning  distinctly  told  the 
King  that  he  quitted  office  because  he  could  not  sustain  the  action 
of  the  Ministry  in  regard  to  the  Queen,  and  that  the  King  at  once 
accepted  his  resignation  upon  that  understanding.  Mr.  Edward 
Stapleton  maintains  that,  in  assigning  this  reason,  Canning  was 
giving  a  false  motive  for  his  conduct,  or,  in  plain  words,  that  he 
was  lying.  He  thinks  that  he  was  tired  of  the  secondary  posi- 
tion which  he  had  held  in  the  Government  since  his  return  to  it  in 
1 8 1 6  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  that  he  disapproved 
of  its  reactionary  policy  in  both  domestic  and  in  foreign  matters. 
The  evidence  and  the  moral  presumptions  are  strong  against  this 
theory.  In  domestic  politics  Canning  had  as  little  regard  for  liberty 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  confesses  that  he  himself  had  till  his  conversion  in 
middle  life.  He  retained  to  the  last  the  doctrines  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin.  He  had  strongly  and  sincerely  supported  the  repressive 
measures  of  Pitt  during  his  first  Administration,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Government  which  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  passed  the  Six  Acts,  issued  the  Sidmouth  Circular,  and 
ordered  the  State  trials,  over  which  Lord  Ellenborough  presided. 
Lord  Dudley  in  one  of  his  letters  intimates  that  Canning  entirely 
concurred  iu  these  measures.  As  to  foreign  policy  he  took  a  more 
active  part  in  it  than  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  except  Lord 
Castlereagh  himself,  who  in  a  generous  letter,  written  on  Canning's 
resignation,  acknowledging  the  help  he  had  received  from  him, 
spoke  of  himself  as  the  "  individual  member  of  the  Government, 
who  must  feel  your  loss  the  most  seriously  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  Foreign  Office."  Of  course  it  is  possible, 
though  this  is  mere  guesswork,  that  Canning  may  have  been 
impatient  of  the  subordinate  position  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced,  and  that  he  may  have  been  anxious  to  try  how  the  situa- 
tion of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility  would  best  suit  him. 
He  soon  discovered  that  it  did  not  suit  him  at  all,  and  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  attempts  which  Lord  Liverpool  repeatedly  made  to  induce 
the  King  to  allow  of  Canning's  return  to  the  Government  had 
been  successful,  Canning  himself,  though  he  deprecated  the  forcing 
of  his  name  upon  the  King,  would  have  gladly  taken  office  again. 
Mr.  Stapleton  considers  that  the  King's  determination  not  to 
accept  Canning  cannot  have  been  due  to  any  vindictive  feeling 
with  respect  fo  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Queen.  The  evidence 
is  all  the  other  way,  and  George  IV. 's  character  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  this  was  his  real  motive.  He  acquiesced,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  in  Canning's  remaining  in  office  while  the 
trial  of  the  Queen  and  the  Bill  against  her  were  proceeding  be- 
cause, although  he  took  no  part  in  these  proceedings,  his  presence 
in  the  Cabinet  sanctioned  them.  He  resented  his  resignation  of 
office  because  that  was  a  clear  notification  of  his  disapproval.  In 
fact,  he  made  a  merit  of  accepting  Canning  as  Foreign  Minister 
two  years  later  on  the  ground  that,  in  so  doing,  he  was  graciously 
extending  his  favour  to  a  subject  who  had  offended  him.  In 
these  words,  as  he  afterwards  himself  explained,  he  referred  to  the 
part  Canning  had  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Queen.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, no  reason  for  looking  beyond  the  plain  and  direct  language  both 
of  Canning  and  the  King  for  the  ground  of  the  Minister's  resignation 
in  1820  and  the  sovereign's  exclusion  of  him  from  office  until  1822. 
The  fact  is  that  there  was  no  difference  in  principle  between  the 
foreign  policy  of  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  though  there  was  a 
difference  of  degree  and  temper  which  appears  in  their  private 
letters  and  conversation.  They  were  both  Englishmen,  and  they 
both  acted  upon  what  has  always  been  the  English  policy  of 
leaving  foreign  nations  to  dispose  of  their  own  destinies  without 
interference  from  other  Powers,  except  when  the  interests  of  those 
Powers  are  directly  and  vitally  concerned.  Castlereagh  acted  on 
this  principle  timidly  and  with  reserve,  Canning  boldly  and  gene- 
rously ;  but  there  was  no  vital  discord. 

The  other  main  problem  which  Mr.  Stapleton  discusses  at  con- 
siderable length,  relates  to  the  intrigues  which  followed  the  death 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  issued  in  Canning's  elevation  to  the 
Premiership.  The  King  had  become  a  convert  to  Canning's 
foreign  policy,  but  he  objected  very  strongly  to  his  pro-Catholic 
■views.  He  wished  Canning  to  retain  the  Foreign  Office  in  a 
Ministry  of  which  the  chief  should  bo  an  anti-Catholic  peer. 
Canning  insisted  upon  his  claims  to  the  Premiership,  and  the  King 
ultimately  gavo  way,  Peel,  Wellington,  and  the  old  Tory  members 
of  the  Liverpool  Government  seceding  from  the  new  Ministry.  Mr. 
Stapleton'snarrative  of  these  perplexed  transactions,  which  we  cannot 
go  into  here,  is  interesting,  and  bis  criticisms  of  them  are  acute,  but 
■we  do  not  see  that  he  throws  much  new  light  upon  them. 
In  our  opinion,  he  misunderstands  Canning's  assertion  that  "  the 


substantial  power  of  First  Minister  he  must  have,  and,  what  is 
more,  must  be  known  to  have,"  as  the  condition  of  remaining 
in  office.  He  regards  it  as  a  waiver  of  the  titular  Premiership. 
Neither  Canning  nor  any  one  else  could  have  the  full  power  of 
First  Minister  without  being  also  ostensibly  First  Minister  too. 
Still  less  could  he  be  known  to  have  that  power  if  it  were  formally 
deposited  with  one  of  his  colleagues.  The  titular  Premier  has 
direct  relations  with  the  Sovereign,  which  place  an  authority  in 
his  hands  which  none  of  his  colleagues  possesses.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  Canning  thought  of  associating  the  Premiership  with  the 
Foreign  Secretaryship,  and  sending  "  Prosperity  "  Robinson  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Ministerial 
leader,  thus  instituting  an  arrangement  identical,  except  as  re- 
gards the  distribution  of  places  between  the  two  Houses,  with 
that  which  exists  in  the  present,  as  it  did  in  the  earlier,  Admini- 
stration of  Lord  Salisbury.  Canning,  however,  gave  up  the  idea 
because,  as  he  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
he  feared  that  people  would  be  unable  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  not  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
therefore  took  the  post,  with  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, himself,  giving  the  Foreign  Office  to  Lord  Dudley,  and 
the  Colonial  Office,  with  the  leadership  in  the  Lords,  to  Robinson, 
who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Goderich.  Besides 
the  political  discussions  and  correspondence,  Mr.  Stapleton  pub- 
lishes many  curious  and  amusing  letters  addressed  by  sturdy 
beggars  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexes  to  Canning,  and  monotonously 
uttering  the  horse-leech's  cry,  "  Give  !  Give  ! " 


OUR  HUNDRED  DAYS  IN  EUROPE.* 

THE  little  volume  in  which  Dr.  Holmes  records,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Turner  Sargent,  the  agreeable 
results  of  his  Rip  Van  Winkle  experiment  is  radiant  with  the 
characteristic  geniality  of  the  writer.  No  one  can  be  surprised, 
though  all  must  be  impressed,  by  the  irrepressible  good  humour 
and  serene  charm  of  this  sunshiny  chronicle,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  give  wings  to  the  amiable  message  of  good-will  from  the 
younger  to  the  elder  country  that  finds  appropriate  expression  in 
Dr.  Holmes's  concluding  retrospect.  Appreciating  the  humour, 
we  may  smile  at  the  notion  of  the  good  genius  of  his  country,  one 
who  has  long  been  a  household  name  among  us,  the  cheerful  super- 
septuagenarian  who  found  himself  able  and  willing  to  exchange 
places  with  his  bath-chair  guide  on  the  King's  Road,  at  Brighton, 
playing  the  incongruous  part  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Our  natural 
protest  against  this  grim  jest  of  the  "  experiment "  is,  however, 
effectually  silenced  by  a  natural  admiration  of  the  valorous  spirit 
of  the  undertaking  and  the  delightful  fruitage  it  has  produced.  To 
say  happy  things  happily  comes  so  naturally  to  Dr.  Holmes  it  can 
hardly  be  called  second  nature,  and  this  delightful  gift  is  the 
more  notable  when  manifested  in  what  is  essentially  a  voyager's 
log,  interspersed  with  meditative  reflections  and  shrewd  observa- 
tions on  men  and  nature.  In  an  account  of  a  short  summer  visit 
spent  in  many  towns  and  various  parts  of  the  country  it  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  something  of  the  press  and  stress  of  rapid  scene- 
shiftiug  should  be  reflected  in  these  pages.  But  the  views  of 
society,  the  incidents  of  travel,  the  sketches  of  storied  halls  and 
memorable  buildings,  of  famous  men  and  women,  though  of 
necessity  depicted  with  a  buoyant  and  rapid  hand,  are  full  of 
significance  and  point  and  brilliantly  defined.  Dinners,  receptions, 
afternoon  teas,  gatherings  at  clubs,  with  a  journey  to  Epsom  on 
the  Derby  Day,  occupy  most  of  the  record  in  London,  following 
which  in  swift  succession  we  have  flittings  from  London  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  to  Malvern  and  Stratford-on-Avon,  with  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  noble  Norman  abbey  at  Tewkesbury,  the  shrine 
of  all  American  tourists;  to  Salisbury  and  Brighton  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  visit  to  the  Poet  Laureate,  which  draws 
forth  a  characteristic  eulogy  of  certain  beautiful  trees  and  a  re- 
gret that  the  poet  was  not  induced  to  declaim  "  good  mouth- 
able  lines "  to  his  visitor.  In  Paris,  later,  Dr.  Holmes  was 
engaged  in  the  depth  of  the  dead  season  in  "  mousing  "  about 
the  haunts  of  fifty  years  ago,  interviewing  no  one  in  the  flesh 
except  M.  Pasteur,  but  calling  up  many  affable  familiar  ghosts 
at  the  Cafo  Procope.  It  was  here,  if  anywhere,  that  the 
Rip  Van  Winkle  experiment  was  in  some  sort  realized,  when 
Dr.  Holmes  betook  himself  to  inquiring  in  deserted  Paris  into  the 
whereabouts  of  his  old  landlord  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard.  "  Why," 
he  exclaims,  with  a  solitary  touch  of  forlorn  misgiving,  "  should  I 
go  mousing  about  the  place  ?  What  would  the  shopkeepers  know 
about  M.  Bertrand,  my  old  landlord  of  half  a  century  ago;  or  his 
first  wife,  to  whose  funeral  I  went ;  or  his  second,  to  whose  bridal  I 
was  bidden  ?  "  In  the  same  kindly  spirit  a  similar  excursion  was 
made  to  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  and  with  pleasant  results.  In  all 
these  journeyings,  though  the  spirit  of  enjoyment  does  not  flag, 
and  no  extreme  partiality  is  shown  towards  any  one  locality,  it 
is  clear  that  Dr.  Holmes  found  peculiar  delight  in  Salisbury. 
Loudon  is  a  world  in  itself,  too  many-sided  of  aspect  for  concen- 
tration in  reminiscent  thought.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  abound  in  pleasurable  recollections,  and  a  little 
Sussex  hamlet  in  a  hollow  of  the  Downs,  visited  one  peaceful  Sun- 
day, remains  with  our  guest  like  a  rare  celestial  memory.  But  it 
is  to  Salisbury  and  its  cathedral  spire,  its  noble  elms,  and  its 
quaint  waterways — now  sadly  dwindled  from  what  they  were  in 
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tho  far-off  days  of  the  English  Venice— to  tho  Cathedral  ("lose, 
"a  little  Garden  of  Eden  with  no  Serpent  in  it,"  that  Dr.  Holmes 
recurs  more  than  once-  with  a  lingering  affect  ion  that  is  betrayed 
into  eloquence.  And  no  one  can  atlirui  that  {Salisbury  is  not 
worthy  of  tho  latest  tribute  to  its  charms. 

In  a  record  of  travel  ono  is  naturally  first  attracted  by  the 
■writer's  experience  of  cities  and  the  movements  of  society.  Somo 
of  the  most  attractive  passages,  however,  in  Dr.  Holmes's  discur- 
sive notes  reveal  his  keen  delight  in  and  untiring  observation  of 
nature.  He  tells  us  how  he  first  heard  the  cuckoo,  among-  the 
hawthorns  in  Windsor  Forest,  with  pictorial  effect  though  in 
few  words.  As  to  the  nightingale,  his  experience  was  even 
less  fortunate  than  that  barren  sojourn  in  Surrey  so  pleasantly 
described  by  Mr.  John  Burroughs  in  Fresh  Fields.  Of  the 
wild  fauna  of  England  he  is  discreetly  reticent.  He  captured 
two  caterpillars  011  his  overcoat  while  in  Lord  Tennyson's  garden, 
and  was  passably7  content.  But  it  is  as  a  worshipper  of  trees,  not 
of  insects,  that  Dr.  Holmes  shows  himself  to  be  the  inheritor  of 
Evelyn  and  Gilpin.  By  the  way,  it  was  the  cow,  not  the  donkey, 
as  Dr.  Holmes  has  it,  that  was  preferred  to  the  horse  as  a  circum- 
stance in  picturesque  landscape  by  the  author  of  Forest  Scenery. 
Writing  of  elms,  Dr.  Holmes  says: — "It  may  be  fanciful,  but  I 
have  thought  that  the  compactness  and  robustness  about  the  Eng- 
lish elm,  which  are  replaced  by  the  long,  tapering  limbs,  and 
willowy  grace,  and  far-spreading  reach  of  our  own,  might  find  a 
certain  parallelism  in  the  people,  especially  in  the  females,  of  the 
two  countries."'  This  interesting  speculation  miy;ht  be  extended 
by  noting  the  superior  elegance  of  habit  and  comparative  sparse- 
ness  of  foliage  of  American  trees  generally,  by  contrasting  the 
more  massive  foliage  of  our  horse-chestnuts  with  the  Tennessee 
buck-eyes,  and  so  forth.  The  tulip-tree  sutlers  a  curious  change 
in  the  English  climate,  and,  except  in  some  localities,  as  in 
Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  and  the  Thames  Valley,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  recognized  by  the  American  save  by  its  very 
distinctive  foliage.  American  oaks  generally  fail  to  remember 
their  august  ancestry  when  introduced  into  England,  though 
the  American  elm  often  does  exceedingly  well,  and  merits  larger 
cultivation.  Dr.  Holmes  is  not  one  of  those  observers  of  nature 
who  take  things  on  trust.  He  is  extremely  wary,  and  carries 
a  note-book  and  a  terrible  tape-measure,  refusing  to  swallow 
every  biggest  elm  and  smallest  church  in  the  country  with  the 
avidity  pleasing  to  local  pride.  The  Salem  horse-chestnuts,  the 
elm  of  Boston  Common,  the  apple-trees  by  his  own  door  will 
command  the  respect  of  the  many  among  his  readers  who  do 
not  know  Beacon  Street  or  the  Frog  Pond.  These  illustrious 
examples  may  be  set  against  Dr.  Holmes's  generous  admiration 
of  the  Windsor  oaks,  the  Stratford  lindens,  and  the  wonderful 
wych  elm,  or  is  it  not  the  Scotch  (  Ulmus  montana)  ?  in  Magdalen 
College  grounds,  Oxford,  which  occasioned  Dr.  Holmes  many 
extra  heart-beats  when  he  measured  it  with  a  view  of  comparing 
its  girth  with  that  of  the  great  Springfield  elm.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn,  on  such  authority,  the  superiority  of  the  Oxford  tree. 
These  little  diversions  from  the  round  of  social  visits  and  sight- 
seeing are  by  no  means  matters  of  secondary  interest  in  a  volume 
that  offers  nothing  but  pleasure  to  the  reader  and  a  well-diffused 
contentment. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES.* 

"  HP  HE  abstruse,"  said  a  philosopher,  once  upon  a  time,  "is  not 
J-  precisely  identical  with  the  absurd."  This  pregnant 
aphorism  would  seem  to  be  much  borne  in  mind  by  some  young 
novelists,  and,  if  the  words  are  new  to  Miss  Una  Taylor,  she  will 
probably  recognize  the  thought  underlying  them  as  an  old  friend. 
Her  novel  The  City  of  Sarras  is  abstruse,  and  that  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  is  absurd.  Its  popularity 
will  probably  be  deeper  than  it  is  wide,  but.  that  is  not  saying 
that  it  will  not  be  wide.  In  style,  plot,  and  nomenclature  of 
personages  it  bears  a  striking  general  resemblance  to  the  minor 
works  of  Mr.  John  Shorthouse.  Mr.  Shorthouse  is  an  author 
of  talent,  but  if  he  had  never  written  John  Inylesant  he  would 
be  less  famous  than  he  is,  and  The  City  of  Sarras  resembles 
Little  Schoolmaster  Mark  far  more  nearly  than  John  Inylesant. 
Miss  Taylor's  personages  are  all  courtiers,  in  attendance  upon 
a  king  and  queen,  whose  names  and  titles  are  not  given,  but 
who  may  be  surmised  to  have  reigned  over  Bohemia,  or  pos- 
sibly, since  we  are  not  told  whether  their  dominions  included 
any  portion  of  the  sea-coast,  Weiss-Nicht-Wo.  The  courtiers' 
names  are  Noel,  Aiuion,  Dorotheus,  Raynal,  and  Morgan.  Of 
these  Morgan  was  a  woman  and  married  Noel,  Raynal  was  a 
poet — and  a  muff — and  Dorotheus  was  a  prig.  Aimon  married  a 
wife ;  but  she  had  no  name,  or,  if  she  had,  she  kept  it  to  herself, 
though  there  is  a  good  deal  about  her  in  the  story.  Not  that  she 
does  or  says  anything.  Dorotheus  was  a  peculiar  person.  "  Had 
we,"  says  the  author,  in  an  attempt  more  ambitious  than  success- 
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ful  to  describe  his  personal  appearance,  "  no  preconceived  idea  of 
a  body,  we  should  have  anticipated  such  a  form  as  his,  as  the 
shape  under  which  a  soul  might  bo  expected  to  become  incarnate." 
One  would  have  thought  it  would  a  little  depend  upon  what  sort 
of  soul  it  was.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  have  no  preconceived  idea 
of  a  human  body.  It  requires  somo  intellectual  power,  but  then 
The  City  of  Sarras  was  not  written  for  people  who  have  none. 
Then  let  us  think  of  the  souls  of  Nelson,  Air.  Gladstone,  and 
Buffalo  Bill.  If  they  might  be  expected  to  become  incarnate  should 
we  anticipate  that  their  forms  would  all  bo  just  aliko  ?  One  would 
say  not,  and  yet  a  negative  answer  makes  it  difficult  to  imagine 
what  Dorotheus  looked  like.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  decreased  when 
we  learn  on  the  next  pago  that  "  God  seoraed  to  have  created  him 
on  a  new  system."  Happily  he  has  not  much  to  do  with  tho 
story.  Noel,  if  hardly  less  surprising,  is  considerably  more 
simple.  lie  was  all  made  askew,  but;  his  very  discords  were  har- 
monious. Each  bit  of  him  was  just  as  much  out  of  drawing  as 
every  other  bit.  "  There  was  a  perfection  of  balance  in  the  im- 
perfection of  each  part."  That  is,  apparently,  he  had  only  one 
eye,  but  it  was  twice  the  proper  size,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  "  be 
was  as  a  vessel  fashioned  by  the  palsied  hands  of  a  skilled  but 
drunken  potter."  (If  the  potter  was  really  drunk,  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  throw  in  the  palsy.)  The  account  of  him  is  lucid 
compared  with  that  of  Dorotheus.  The  story  is  that  Dorotheus 
advised  Morgan  to  find  the  City  of  Sarras,  in  which,  as  every 
schoolboy  knows,  the  San  Grail  was  kept  and  Sir  Galahad  buried. 
So,  after  canvassing  her  soul  backwards  and  forwards,  she  married 
Noel,  who  was  a  man  of  great  influence  and  loved  her,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  compass  the  ruin  of  Aimon,  whom  she  had  loved, 
but  who  had  forsaken  her  for  the  lady  without  a  name.  By 
day  she  conversed  with  Noel  and  others,  which  stifled  the 
lofty  aspirations  of  her  soul.  By  night  she  listened  to  an  un- 
known violin-player,  who  was  in  fact  Noel,  and  his  music  set 
the  aspirations  blazing  again.  Also,  she  flirted  with  Aimon  in 
order  to  snub  him  when  he  asked  her  to  desert  Noel.  When 
the  time  came  he  was  going,  not  to  ask  her,  but  to  carry  her 
off  by  main  force,  and  would  have,  only  Noel  found  out,  and 
sent  Mrs.  Aimon  to  stop  him,  and  he  was  made  an  ambas- 
sador. So  Noel  broke  one  of  his  fiddle-strings  and  died,  and 
Morgan  went  and  lay  down  by  a  pond  and  froze,  and  Dorotheus 
was  excessively  pleased  with  himself,  as  well  he  might  be,  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  nature  of  his  manufacture  and  appearance. 
The  book  also  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  highly  improving,, 
supremely  thoughtful,  and  rather  melancholy,  figurative,  and 
elliptical  conversation.  There  is  some  able  but  slightly  strained 
description  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  work  is  not  free  from 
affectation.    The  City  of  Sarras  is  a  clever  book. 

Thorhilda  Theyn  was  a  benevolent,  beauteous,  and  intelligent 
damsel,  on  a  rather  grand  scale.  In  exchange  for  her  soul  she 
surrendered  the  prospect  of  marrying  a  well-to-do  squire  with 
whom  she  was  not  in  love.  The  transaction  does  not  really  sug- 
gest that  she  bought  her  soul  so  very  dear,  because  she  got  married,, 
into  the  bargain,  to  a  rich  and  fascinating  artist,  with  whom  she 
was  in  love,  and  who  was,  moreover,  what  the  excellent  Mr. 
Orton  described  as  a  "  B.  of  B.  K."  Thorhilda  has  the  first  place  in 
this  notice,  because  the  title  is  taken  from  her  experiences.  The  real 
heroine  of  Miss  Linskill's  novel  is  Barbara  Burdas,  a  great-souled 
fishergirl,  with  marvellous  aptitudes  for  supporting  a  family  of  an. 
old  man  and  babes  and  sucklings,  and  for  acquiring  the  blessings  of 
a  liberal  education  as  soon  as  the  artist  whom  Thorhilda  married 
had  an  opportunity  of  putting  them  in  her  way.  The  first  two- 
volumes  are  much  marred  by  some  abominable  dialect,  purporting 
to  be  North  Yorkshire.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  interest  of  the 
story,  and  introduces  much  gratuitous  difficulty.  The  plot,  as 
concerns  both  ladies,  is  that  of  a  straightforward,  three-volume 
novel,  perhaps  a  little  above  the  common  run.  It  introduces  two 
incredible  escapes  from  the  perils  of  the  sea.  The  later  of  the 
two  involves  two  children  in  destruction.  One  of  them,  Barbara's 
sister,  is  a  nice  child,  and  her  slaughter  by  the  author  approaches 
nearly  to  murder.  It  would  have  done  just  as  well  to  kill 
the  baby,  who  was  not  Barbara's  sister,  and  has  no  claim  on 
the  affections  of  the  reader.  The  artist  is  a  person  we  have 
met  hundreds  of  times  before,  and  do  not  care  about ;  but  Miss 
Linskill  is  merciful  in  not  giving  us  much  of  his  company. 
Barbara's  lover,  Hartas  Theyn,  the  brother  of  Thorhilda,  is  much 
fresher  and  rather  picturesque.  He  and  Barbara  are  in  both 
the  escapes,  changing  the  roles  of  rescuer  and  rescued.  Thorhilda 
is  niece  and  ward  of  a  rector.  He  is  well  drawn  and  agree- 
able, but  senile  and  professional  garrulity  grows  upon  him  as 
the  pages  are  turned.  A  sermon  of  his,  given  in  thirteen  pages, 
induces  Thorhilda  to  redeem  her  soul  by  giving  up  brass  for  the 
sure  prospect  of  gold.  Eventually  he  dies  at  great  length.  First 
he  arranges  the  marriages  necessary  to  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
being  obliged  in  one  case  to  use  all  his  authority  as  a  moribund 
rector  to  induce  the  parties  to  come  to  a  settlement.  Then  he 
preaches  for  three  pages,  concluding  with  eight  lines  from  the 
"  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Mortality."  Then  he  has  a  tune  played 
to  him.  Then  he  preaches  for  two  pages  and  a  half  without  any 
quotations.    Then  he  dies. 

The  fertile  hand  of  the  author  of  Bootles's  Baby  gives  us  two- 
volumes  of  short  stories.  Like  everything  that  "Mr.  Winter" 
writes,  they  are  animated  and  sometimes  pathetic.  The  worst 
of  them  are  among  the  few  that  are  not  military.  "  Miss  Harker's 
Reputation  "  contains  a  curious  double  mistake.  A  man  signs  (but 
does  not  seal)  a  bond  in  the  lifetime  of  his  first  wife  binding  him- 
self not  to  marry  again.    He  marries  again  and  pays  the  money. 
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Afterwards  be  says  he  need  not  have  paid  because  the  bond  was 
more  than  seven  years  old.  Of  course  after  seven  years  the 
bond  was  just  as  good  as  it  ever  was — that  is  to  say,  it  was 
utterly  void  for  more  than  one  excellent  reason.  But  most  of  the 
stories  afford  a  pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour's  very  light  readiug 
each,  the  first,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  two  volumes,  being 
perhaps  the  best. 

Charlie  and  Cis  were  two  pretty  men,  of  aristocratic  birth 
and  manners.  They  lost  all  their  money  at  Newmarket,  and 
migrated  to  New  York.  Charlie  worked  very  hard  writing 
articles,  for  which  he  sometimes  got  a  dollar  or  two  and  some- 
times not.  So  he  caught  consumption.  Cis  lived  gaily  for  some 
months  in  absolute  idleness  by  sponging  on  American  acquaint- 
ances, and  then  married  an  heiress.  Charlie  had  concealed  his 
desperate  condition  from  Cis,  because  he  did  not  want  to  annoy 
him,  and  from  his  friends  at  home,  because  he  was  too  proud  to 
ask  for  help,  although  he  could  not  afford  to  take  proper  care  of 
iimself.  By  a  great  effort  he  attended  Cis's  wedding.  Then  he 
retired  to  the  squalid  lodging  they  had  shared,  observed  "I  am 
about  to  die,  for  I  fear  one  more  tit  of  coughing,  and  I  shall  break 
something  I  know/'  had  one  more  fit  of  coughing,  broke  some- 
thing, and  died.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  behaviour  of  the  two 
noble  sportsmen  differed  widely.  Which  of  them  was  So  English  ? 
On  that  question — supposing  that  it  must  be  assumed  that  one  of 
them  was — we  have  an  opinion,  and  we  shall  not  say  what  it  is. 


MYTH,  RITUAL,  AND  RELIGION.* 

THE  existence  of  an  irrational,  grotesque,  and  immoral  element 
in  the  mythologies  of  the  world  is  a  phenomenon  with  which, 
in  every  age,  human  thought  has  been  busy.  In  the  case  of  the 
older  religions  the  nonsensical  brutality  of  many  portions  of  the 
national  creed  and  their  violent  contrast  with  ethical  precept  pre- 
sented an  abysmal  difficulty  to  the  more  serious,  an  insoluble 
problem  to  the  philosopher,  and  an  unfailing  topic  of  ribald  mirth 
to  the  profane  sceptic.  The  orthodox  acceptors  of  a  conventional 
faith  have  invariably  striven  to  purge  it  of  stories  which  a  grow- 
ing moral  sense  condemned  as  monstrous  vagaries  of  a  degraded 
imagination.  Such  stories  were  a  grievous  stumbling-block  alike 
to  piety  and  common  sense.  "  It  is  never,"  says  Mr.  Lang,  "  a 
pleasant  hour  when  mortals  inquire  of  themselves,  '  Is  our 
Heavenly  Father  a  large  hare,  or  an  amorous  ram,  or  a  kind  of 
sorcerer,  capable  of  pursuing  his  love  in  the  form  of  an  ant,  or  a 
serpent,  or  a  swan  ?  Is  he  impious,  hurtful,  cowardly,  easily  de- 
ceived, unjust,  cruel,  as  the  Temple  legends  declare  and  illustrate 
in  Mystery  Plays  and  pictures  ?  But  all  the  old  civilized  races 
have  had  to  live  through  that  hour  and  encounter  these  problems." 
The  devices  to  which  this  necessity  gave  rise  are  familiar  to 
every  student.  Poets  like  Pindar  and  Homer  boldly  rejected  the 
portions  of  the  conventional  belief  which  revolted  them.  Others 
relieved  them  of  their  horror  by  investing  them  with  a  hidden 
symbolical  meaning,  and  attributing  to  the  inanimate  forces  of 
nature  the  mythical  performances,  of  divine  personalities.  A 
third  school  of  thinkers  sought  in  philology  the  desired  escape 
from  a  theological  dilemma,  and  explained  the  offensive  incon- 
gruity by  an  etymological  blunder.  Christian  controversialists 
naturally  seized  upon  a  point  at  which  paganism  was  admittedly 
indefensible,  and  had  little  difficulty  in  exposing  the  unsound- 
ness and  inconsistencies  of  the  attempted  apology.  "  Granting," 
Eusebius  asked,  "  that  the  myth-makers  were  only  construct- 
ing physical  allegories,  why  did  they  wrap  them  up  in  what  we 
consider  abominable  fictions  ?  In  what  state  were  the  people 
who  could  not  look  at  the  pure  processes  of  nature  without 
being  reminded  of  the  most  hideous  and  unnatural  offences  ? " 
Another  explanation  was  put  forward  by  Eusebius,  and  it  is  this 
which,  elaborated  by  Fontenelle  and  more  recent  labourers  in  the 
3ame  field  of  research,  Mr.  Lang's  erudite  and  interesting  treatise 
is  intended  to  enforce.  It  may  be  summarized  in  the  proposition 
that  the  irrational,  childish,  and  brutal  element  in  mythologies 
is  a  survival  from  a  period  when  the  human  race  was  in  an 
irrational,  childish,  and  brutal  stage,  and  when  the  monstrous 
stories  embodied  in  the  myths  were  the  natural  and  obvious  ex- 
planation of  natural  phenomena.  "  The  laws  of  decent  existence," 
says  Eusebius,  "  were  not  yet  established,  nor  was  any  settled  and 
peaceful  state  ordained  among  meD,  but  only  a  loose  and  savage 
fashion  of  wandering  life  ;  while,  as  beasts  irrational,  they  cared 
for  no  more  than  to  fill  their  bellies,  being,  in  a  manner,  without 
God  in  the  world."  This  view  of  the  subject  was  developed  by 
Fontenelle  into  a  systematic  history  of  the  origin  of  the  myth. 
The  earliest  stages  of  humanity  were,  he  explained,  far  lower 
than  the  "Kaffirs  and  Iroquois,"  who,  comparatively  speaking, 
are  people  with  a  long  past  and  knowledge  and  culture,  which 
the  first  men  did  not  enjoy.  Then,  the  more  ignorant  a  man  is, 
the  more  prodigies  does  he  suppose  himself  to  behold,  the  more 
hallucinations  beset  his  imagination  and  confuse  his  reason,  the 
readier  are  the  explanations  suggested  by  fancy  for  all  natural 
phenomena.  All  hidden  causes  are  to  him  living  persons.  The 
stream  is  filled  by  a  water-nymph,  the  thunder  arises  from  some 
one  thundering  with  a  hammer.  This  habit  of  mind  lingers  far 
into  civilized  ages  in  the  form  of  folklore.  Meanwhile  religious 
conservatism  has  come  in  to  invest  an  existing  story  with  pre- 
scriptive sanctity,  and  forbid  the  abandonment  of  that  which, 
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otherwise,  improved  intelligence  and  morality  would  unhesitatingly 
reject.  Thus  it  is,  according  to  Fontenelle,  that  we  find  every 
religious  system  overlaid  with  puerile,  sensual,  and  monstrous 
notions,  which  hold  their  ground  unmoved  and  apparently  un- 
affected by  the  improved  critical  and  moral  faculty  which  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  incredible  and  condemns  them  as  wicked  and 
debased. 

Fontenelle's  theory,  put  forward  in  the  last  century,  has  received 
remarkable  confirmation  from  the  subsequently  discovered  science 
of  "  comparative  anthropology."  We  know  now  that  the  various 
stages,  through  which  each  branch  of  the  human  family  has  passed, 
have  their  counterparts  in  existing  races,  and  that  we  may  find 
among  contemporary  savages  a  mental  condition  to  which  all  that 
strikes  us  as  most  senseless  and  shocking  in  ancient  mythology 
would  appear  the  natural  and  obvious  explanation  of  anything 
that  needed  explanation.  When  this  ground  is  established,  the 
inference  easily  follows  that  the  savage  element  in  the  myths  of 
civilized  nations  is  either  a  survival  from  a  period  of  savagery,  or 
an  appropriation  by  a  civilized  nation  from  its  savage  neighbours, 
or,  lastly,  an  artificial  imitation  by  a  later  poet  of  the  antique  pro- 
duction of  a  primitive  epoch.  We  have  thus  a  rational  explana- 
tion not  only  of  the  creation  of  the  savage  element  in  myths,  but 
of  its  diffusion,  the  prevalence  of  practically  identical  stories  in 
various  quarters  of  the  globe  being  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence 
1  of  similar  mental  conditions ;  though  Mr.  Lang  admits  that  the 
existence  in  various  remote  localities  of  certain  well-known  intricate 
plots,  bearing  a  strong  family  resemblance,  is  a  phenomenon  which 
must  still  remain  in  the  region  of  conjecture.  Of  these  the 
author  gives  an  amusing  instance.  Among  the  Iroquois  is  found 
;  a  myth  of  one  Ioskeha,  who  was  the  father  of  mankind,  and 
'  redeemed  the  earth  from  arid  sterility  by  slaying  a  monstrous 
frog  which  had  swallowed  all  the  waters.  This  same  water- 
devouring  frog  appears  among  the  Australian  aborigines,  but  in  this 
case  salvation  comes  by  way  of  an  ingenious  conspiracy  to  make 
the  frog  laugh,  and  thus  cause  the  liberation  of  the  water.  The 
eel  accomplished  this  by  dancing  on  his  tail ;  the  frog  laughed  till 
he  split  his  sides,  and  the  liberated  floods  resulted  in  an  inunda- 
tion. In  the  Andaman  Islands  the  story  reappears  in  the  form  of 
a  toad,  who  quarrels  with  a  woodpecker,  swallows  all  the  rivers 
and  lakes  in  revenge,  and,  happily  for  mankind,  explodes  in  a 
moment  of  too  exuberant  triumph.  All  these  myths,  suggests 
Mr.  Lang,  are  probably  a  barbarous  form  of  the  same  story  which 
assumes  an  epical  shape  in  the  heroic  struggle  of  Indra  with  the 
water-consuming  dragon,  Vittra. 

Modern  research  has  supplied  a  vast  mass  of  material  for  the 
illustration  of  the  author's  theory  from  the  beliefs  and  habits  of 
contemporary  savages.  It  becomes  necessary  for  his  purpose  to 
analyse  with  some  distinctness  the  meaning  of  savagery,  and  Mr. 
Lang's  examples  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  the 
following  fundamental  characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  the 
savage  has  a  nebulous  and  confused  idea  of  the  world  around  him, 
according  to  which  "all  things  animate  or  inanimate,  human, 
animal,  vegetable,  or  inorganic,  seem  on  the  same  level  of  life, 
passion,  and  reason."  In  the  next  place,  he  has  a  confirmed  belief 
in  magic  and  sorcery,  in  other  words,  in  the  capacity  of  certain 
individuals,  conjurors,  magicians,  and  the  like,  to  modify  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  at  will.  A  third  characteristic  is 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  existence  of  the  souls  of  the  dead — 
sometimes  retaining  their  old  qualities  in  a  more  malignant  form, 
often  summoned  back  to  life  by  the  incantations  of  the  conjurers, 
or  migrating  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  or  inhabiting  a  gloomy 
region,  which  mortals  may  sometimes  visit,  but  from  which 
escape  is  difficult.  Connected  with  this  is  another  characteristic 
of  the  savage  mind,  the  belief  that  every  object  has  its  ghost,  and 
that  a  man's  spirit  is  separable  from  his  body,  and  may  reside  either 
in  some  special  portion  of  his  own  person  or  in  some  separate  re- 
ceptacle. Another  belief  common  to  the  savage  stage  of  thought 
is  the  faith  in  some  protecting  animal,  and  the  view  of  death,  not 
as  a  necessary  incident,  but  an  unnatural  accident,  caused  by  some 
hostile  magic  influence.  All  these  aspects  may  be  traced  to  two 
universal  characteristics  of  the  savage,  the  last  in  Mr.  Lang's 
summary.  The  savage  is  extremely  curious,  and  not  more  curious 
than  credulous.  He  must  have  an  explanation  of  everything,  but 
the  first  explanation  that  comes  to  hand  contents  him.  From  the 
combined  influence  of  these  two  mental  conditions  springs  up 
naturally  the  wild,  exuberant  growth  of  the  savage  mythology. 
"It  is  a  jungle  of  foolish  fancies,  a  Walpuryis  Nacht  of  gods  and 
beasts  and  men  and  stars  and  ghosts,  all  moving  madly  on  a  level 
of  common  personality  and  animation,  and  all  changing  shapes  at 
random  as  partners  are  changed  in  some  fantastic  witches'  revel." 
Each  of  these  aspects  Mr.  Lang  has  illustrated  with  copious 
thoroughness.  He  has  evidently  laboured  diligently  at  a  con- 
genial task,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the 
abundant  materials  which  the  student  of  anthropology  now  finds 
at  his  command.  No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Lang  to 
handle  an  abstruse  subject  with  grace  and  ease,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  exactitude.  The  habits  of  savages,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  those  habits  with  the  past  and  present  creeds  of 
mankind  are  topics  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  pedant,  must  cer- 
tainly be  dull  and  may  not  improbably  become  repulsive.  The 
present  work  is  a  convincing  demonstration  that  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  at  once  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  laborious  student,  a 
poet  and  a  humorist,  they  may  acquire  a  fascinating  interest  even 
for  that  less  ambitious  class  of  readers  who  would,  but  for  so 
agreeable  an  instructor,  be  content  to  leave  "  the  key  to  all  the 
mythologies  "  unturned. 
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We  must  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Lang,  howover  cursorily, 
through  the  vast  array  of  evidence  which  he  adduces  in  support 
of  each  branch  of  his  argument.  Whether  in  the  "totomism  '  of 
Australia,  West  Africa,  and  North  America,  tho  cosmogonic 
myths  in  which  every  savage  race  from  tho  Audamans  to  Mexico 
finds  an  explanation  of  the  material  world,  the  Vedic  hymns  and 
Brahmanic  ritual,  tho  long  array  of  Greek  mythological  tales,  the 
Peruvian  mysteries,  or  the  universal  belief  in  tho  sorcerer  or  some 
modernized  form  of  him,  we  find  alike  conditions  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  would  nat  urally  iiud  expression  in  stories  that  to  a 
civilized  eye  seem  fantastic  or  revolting.  The  existence  of  these 
stories,  embedded  in  the  very  centre  of  religious  beliefs,  is  to  us, 
as  Mr.  Lang  observes,  a  subject  merely  of  disinterested  inquiry. 
They  no  longer  have  any  practical  bearing  on  our  morals  or  reli- 
gious belief.  They  concern  us  from  a  scientific  and  historical 
point  of  view,  as  indicating  the  process  by  which  the  idea  of 
Deity  was  gradually  evolved  among  tho  various  families  of  man- 
kind. But  to  the  moralist  and  pietist  of  the  ancient  world  they 
presented  themselves  as  a  difficulty  which  it  was  indispensable  to 
explain  away,  and  which,  even  when  attenuated  to  the  utmost  by 
ingenious  explanation,  presented  a  serious  obstacle  alike  to  reason- 
able belief  and  pious  sentiment.  When  Plutarch,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  wrote  his  Cessation  of  the  Oracles, 
the  idea  of  Deity  was  conceived  by  the  higher  intelligences — 
Plutarch  himself,  for  instance— as  purged  of  every  form  of 
mythical  dross,  "  perfectly  good,  in  no  one  virtue  wanting,  least 
of  all  in  what  concerns  justice  and  love."  The  lust,  the  indecency, 
the  degrading  escapades,  the  cannibal  banquets,  and  ferocious 
squabbles  of  the  mythological  figures  were  summarily  transferred 
from  Gods  to  "  dcemons,"  and  a  pure  Theism  had  been  attained. 
"While  the  intellectual  and  moral  conception  was  thus  purified, 
there  was  a  survival  of  the  baser  stages  of  belief.  "  Ritual,  art, 
myth,  local  priestly  tradition,  and  popular  superstition  still  re- 
tained much  of  the  ancient  fable,  not  different  in  kind  from  that 
which  yet  survives  among  Kamelaroi,  Cahroes,  Ahts,  and 
Melanesians."  The  same  medley  is,  no  doubt,  equally  observable 
in  every  old  religion,  the  human  spirit  soars  to  sublime  heights. 
But 

at  all  times  the  undying  savage  in  the  soul  of  man  has  been  quick  to 
revive  and  to  reassert  itself  in  myth.  Spiritual  philosophies  die  and 
decay,  and  in  their  twilight  tho  earliest  and  rudest  creeds, 'spiritualism,' 
polytheism,  mystic  mummery,  and  magic  again  and  again  reappear.  They 
creep  out  from  the  huts  of  peasants  and  from  the  battered  forms  of  half- 
forgotten  rural  gods  ;  and  from  the  dark  corners  of  the  soul  they  return 
to  life,  as  in  the  time  of  Porphyry  and  Plotinus,  as  in  the  ritual  rubbish 
of  the  Brahmanas,  or  in  the  witch  trials  of  the  middle  and  modern  ages. 
Man  can  never  be  certain  that  he  has  expelled  the  savage  from  his  temples 
and  his  heart. 

Mr.  Lang's  careful  and  exhaustive  study  has  done  much  to  make 
this  human  tendency  intelligible,  alike  in  its  past  and  present 
action.  His  volumes  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  that 
large  class  of  readers  to  whom  the  relation  of  modern  man  to 
the  dim,  ancestral  generations  that  have  passed  away  will  ever 
remain  a  topic  of  inexhaustible  interest. 


WEATHER.* 

MR.  ABERCROMBTS  book,  long  expected,  appears  at  last 
just  as  the  weather  has  become  a  serious  subject  again.  The 
curious  and  unexpected  storm  which  marked  the  end  of  October 
was  an  event  to  make  ns  turn  eagerly  to  Mr.  Abercromby's 
pages,  which  are  an  expansion,  on  somewhat  different  lines,  of 
the  little  Blue-book  which  he  wrote  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
Meteorological  Department.  The  Times  on  the  morning  after  the 
storm  devoted  more  than  a  column  to  remarks,  bristling  with  such 
expressions  as  cirrus  cloud,  an  advancing  depression,  steepness  of 
gradients,  depth  of  the  system,  and  so  on.  With  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby's help  all  these  and  many  other  technicalities  may  be  made 
plain  to  the  most  unlearned;  and  his  pleasant  style  carries  his 
readers  on  until,  we  fear,  the  majority  will  be  far  out  of  their  depth 
without  knowing  it.  No  branch  of  natural  history  has  been  studied 
of  late  years  with  more  success  and  better  results  than  this  ;  the 
number  of  lives  annually  saved  by  the  weather  forecasts  and 
storm  warnings  issued  every  day  is  incalculable  ;  but  such  notice 
of  an  approaching  change  should  be  within  reach  of  every  one 
who  possesses  a  barometer ;  and  Mr.  Abercromby  shows  us  how 
the  knowledge  may  be  acquired,  and  how  very  exact  and  sure  it 
is.  Mr.  Abercromby  does  not  fall  into  the  error  which  for  a  long 
time  so  greatly  moderated  the  usefulness  of  the  meteorological  fore- 
casts. His  book  is  almost  as  much  taken  up  with  the  aspect  of 
the  sky  as  with  that  of  the  barometer.  In  this  respect  the 
weather  forecasts  used  to  be  lamentably  deficient,  and  it  was 
often  said  that  any  country  bumpkin  was  a  better  judge  of 
coming  weather  than  the  compilers  of  the  daily  notice,  who 
were  derisively  advised  to  keep  a  tame  farmer  or  sailor  at  the 
office,  just  to  watch  the  sky.  The  telegraph  has  brought  all 
places  together;  and  the  forecasts  might  now  be  made  universal. 
Although  there  was  no  safer  weather  prophet  than  the  intelli- 
gent rustic  observer,  or  the  experienced  skipper,  the  knowledge 
thus  possessed  was  strictly  local.  The  seaman  could  no  longer 
prophesy  in  a  well-wooded  or  hilly  country ;   the  peasant  was 


at  a  total  loss  in  the  city.  But  Mr.  Abercromby  and  the 
various  Meteorological  Offices  which  he  has  consulted,  in  London, 
in  tho  United  States  of  America,  at.  Melbourne  and  Adelaide, 
and  in  India,  take  tho  whole  round  world  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  give  us  information,  whether  wo  are  shopherds  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  or  navigators  in  the  Pacific,  or  squatters  in 
New  South  Wales.  Undor  certain  modifications,  with  which 
wo  are  supplied,  tho  same  conditions  are  constant  for  all,  and  Mr. 
Abercromby's  extensive  travels  have  added  actual  personal  obser- 
vation to  scientific  research. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here,  in  calling  attention  to  this  excellent 
manual,  to  give  the  chief  subjects  with  which  Mr.  Abercromby 
deals.  The  following  sentence  in  the  preface  tells  us  briefly  tho 
object  of  the  wholo  book: — -"Many  books  have  been  written  or> 
storms  and  climates,  but  none  on  every-day  weather  "  ;  and  he 
claims  in  the  present  volume  to  have  opened  for  those  who  have 
only  known  meteorology  as  a  dull  branch  of  statistics  "a  new- 
prospect  in  science  and  a  new  vision  to  the  mind."  A  letter  which 
recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  complains  that  boys 
cannot  bo  expected  to  know  anything  definite  as  to  "relative 
humidity,"  and  that  questions  about  cyclones  and  anti-cyclones 
are  beyond  them.  But,  in  truth,  though  it  may  bo  difficult  to  keep 
the  figures  and  decimals  in  the  mind,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Abercromby's  book  which  any  intelligent  schoolboy  with  a  scien- 
tific turn  might  not  easily  master. 

The  introductory  chapter  deals  with  popular  prognostics,  and 
remarks  on  the  interesting  character  of  some  of  the  weather 
myths,  which  in  Greece  and  Scandinavia,  for  example,  give  an 
account  in  figurative  phraseology  of  the  climate  of  either  country. 
The  barometer  was  only  invented  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago ; 
and  till  then  prognostication  was  very  much  dependent  on  happy 
guesswork.  The  second  chapter  develops  the  great  theory  of  the 
seven  isobars  and  their  shapes,  ending  with  definitions  of  cyclonic 
movements,  but  acknowledging  that  no  advance  in  "  synoptic 
meteorology  will  ever  supersede  the  use  of  prognostics,"  or,  in  less 
technical  language,  that  we  must  always  look  at  the  sky  as 
well  as  at  the  barometer.  "With  this  maxim  before  him  Mr. 
Abercromby  commences  the  next  chapter,  one  to  which  anybody 
with  an  artistic  mind  will  turn  instinctively.  It  relates  to- 
clouds  and  cloud  prognostics,  and  is  extensively  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  It  would  be  interesting,  with  this  chapter  in  our 
hands,  to  examine  the  skies  in  some  of  Turner's  wilder  water- 
colour  drawings.  We  fear  Mr.  Abercromby  would  destroy  a  good 
deal  of  our  belief  in  their  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  nature;  yet  the 
cut  on  p.  104  is  very  like  a  passage  from  one  of  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  commences  at  p.  125,  and  is  headed 
with  the  adjective  "Advanced."  In  this  part  the  subject  of 
isobars  is  further  investigated,  with  very  interesting,  but  purely 
scientific,  particulars  as  to  cyclones.  The  fifth  chapter  is  on. 
"  Barograms  "  and  other  weather  charts.  The  sixth  is  on  "  Wind 
and  Calm,"  the  seventh  on  "  Heat  and  Cold,"  the  eighth  on 
"  Squalls  and  Thunderstorms,"  and  the  ninth  on  "  Pamperos, 
Whirlwinds,  and  Tornadoes."  Several  chapters  on  local,  diurnal, 
and  annual  variations,  and  on  types  of  weather,  introduce  the 
reader  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  into  actual  practice  to 
the  concluding  chapters  on  "  Forecasting."  We  have  thus  indi- 
cated briefly  the  contents  of  Mr.  Abercromby's  volume ;  to  be 
fully  appreciated  it  must  be  read  carefully  and,  so  to  speak,  ex- 
perimentally. In  another  edition  the  mistake  in  a  reference  on 
p.  397  should  be  set  right ;  but  there  is  a  full  and  excellent 
index. 


THE  GNOSTICS.* 

rpiIIS  is  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  King's  book  on  the  Gnostics, 
-L  and  it  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  most  amusing  chapter  in  the 
History  of  Human  Error.  Mr.  King  begins  with  a  little  error  of 
his  own,  a  comment  on  "  a  noted  Zoilus,  whose  recollections  of 
Homer  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  deeply-marked  nature  as 
Ensign  Blifii's."  Ensign  Northerton  is  the  student  whom  Mr. 
King  has  in  his  mind.  However,  this  is  a  trifle.  In  his  new 
edition  Mr.  King  has  added  what  can  be  learned  from  "  The 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies,"  which  he  generally  ascribes  to 
Hippolytus,  and  from  the  "  Pistis-Sophia,"  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
Gnostic  Gospels,  a  tract  in  Coptic. 

Mr.  King's  book  is  nominally,  and  especially,  concerned  with 
Gnostic  archaeology,  with  the  monuments  of  Gnosticism  on  gems 
and  engraved  stones.  But  he  naturally  makes  use  of  all  lite- 
rary sources ;  the  ultimate  source  of  Gnosticism  and  heresy 
generally,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  of  a  good  deal  of  ortho- 
doxy, he  finds  in  Indian  speculative  philosophy.  It  is  very 
dangerous  to  differ  from  an  expert  like  Mr.  King,  but  wo 
are  inclined  to  think  that  he  over-estimates  the  Indian  and 
Buddhistic  influences.  Man  is  pretty  much  the  same  foolish  person 
everywhere.  Always  he  is  anxious  to  know  the  causes  of  things  j 
always  he  tells  himself  a  story  to  account  for  what  he  cannot 
really  explain.  He  begins  with  myths ;  his  theories  then  become 
more  abstract  and  less  amusing.  He  talks  of  Emanations.  These 
are  intellectual  abstractions  personified.  He  cheats  himself  into 
thinking  his  task  of  explanation  easier  by  multiplying  the 
numbers  of  Emanations,  Angels,  Powers,  Principalities,  between 
him  and  the  inscrutable  Beginning  and  First  Power.    It  is  just 
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the  story  of  the  elephant  supporting  the  earth  and  the  tortoise 
supporting  the  elephant.  Man  can  invent  all  these  hierarchies  of 
powen  and  principles  without  borrowing  from  Indian  wisdom.  The 
Maoris  and  the  Maugaians  are  experts  in  this  multiplicatio  entium 
prteter  necessitatem.  The  account  which  Epiphanius  gives  of  the 
cosmology  of  the  Ophites  (p.  102)  is  merely  the  Iroquois  myth  of 
AtffintMi,  the  primal  woman  kicked  out  of  heaven,  expanded, 
u  mystified,  philosophized.  The  supreme  Aeons  having  pro- 
duced other  Aeons,  one  of  these,  a  female  named  Prunicos 
<^'.e.  Concupiscence),  descended  into  the  waters  of  the  Abyss 
...  in  this  condition  she  produced  Ildabaoth."  This  is  an 
Iroquois  Atrcntsii  and  Ioskeha,  and  the  children  crawl,  like 
the  lizards,  who  were  later  converted  into  men,  in  the 
Australian  legend.  But  the  Ophites  gave  the  characters  in  the 
story  all  manner  of  mystic  virtues  and  qualities,  and  drag  in  a 
mystical  explanation  of  Eve,  the  Apple,  and  the  Fall.  The 
Brahmins  as  they  became  philosophic  dealt  in  similar  fashion  with 
similar  old  wives'  fables;  so  did  the  Orphic  poets.  But  it  needs 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  these  and  similar  schemes 
were  borrowed  from  India.  In  some  cases  they  may  have  been 
thus  adapted,  in  others  the  coincidences  are  accidental,  or  rather 
are  due  to  the  uniform  working  of  the  impatient  human  intellect. 
One  of  the  least  comfortable  trials  or  tortures  in  the  Mithraic 
probation  (pp.  127,  128)  is  also  found  in  India.  But  Captain 
John  G.  Bourke,  of  the  United  States  cavalry,  unaware,  we  believe, 
of  the  Mithraic  affair,  found  this  mystic  rite,  or  something  un- 
pleasantly like  it,  among  the  Moquis  in  the  Far  West,  and  printed 
a  pamphlet  on  a  ceremony  no  less  disgusting  than  curious.  We 
might  bring  other  examples  of  widely  diffused  notions,  modes  of 
thought,  and  rites  which  are  found  in  India,  found  in  Gnosticism, 
and  found  among  peoples  whom  neither  Gnostic  nor  Indian  in- 
fluences can  be  shown  to  have  reached.  Thus  we  are  not  much 
"inclined  to  believe  that  "  the  seeds  of  the  Gnosis  were  origi- 
nally of  Indian  growth,  carried  so  far  westward  by  the  spread 
of  the  Buddhistic  movement."  Serapis,  the  new  god  brought 
to  Ptolemaic  Egypt  from  Pontus,  does  not  seem  to  owe  any- 
thing to  Yama,  the  Indian  God  of  Death.  One  God  of  Death 
is  very  like  another;  Tostooch,  or  Chay-her,  the  Hades  of 
the  Ahts,  has  much  in  common  with  Yama.  But  nobody 
would  dream  of  deriving  Chay-her  from  Yama,  nor  can  we 
agree  with  people  who  guess  that  Serapis  is  a  Grecian  form  of 
Yama's  epithet,  "  Sraddha-deva,"  "Lord  of  Obsequies."  Mr. 
King  writes,  and  the  grammar  laisse  a  dcsirer,  "It  is  not  impro- 
vable that  the  name  under  which  the  god  was  worshipped  at 
Sinope  had  something  of  this  sound,  and  which  suggested  to 
Manetho  the  idea  of  identifying  him  with  his  own  Osor-Api."  If 
one  of  Yama's  titles  be  Kalantika,  "  Time  as  the  Destroyer,"  it  is 
certainly  an  amazing  coincidence  that  this  was  "  the  exact  name 
given  to  the  headdress  worn  by  the  Egyptian  priests  when  offici- 
ating.'' But  what  priests?  at  what  date?  and  who  is  the 
authority  for  the  statement  ?  As  it  stands,  it  is  a  singular 
-coincidence,  but  no  kind  of  proof.  Mr.  King's  arguments  in 
favour  of  connecting  Kali  -  Bhavani,  the  Destructive  Female 
Principle  of  India,  with  the  Greek  Gorgon,  do  not  carry  more 
conviction.  When  do  we  first  hear  of  Kali  in  India?  Not 
before  we  find  the  Gorgon  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  we  fancy.  Kali's  face  may  be  "  exactly  identical  with 
the  most  ancient  type  of  the  Grecian  Gorgon,"  but  one  would 
hardly  look  for  that  type  "  in  Etruscan  sepulchres."  Agamemnon 
wore  it  on  his  buckler ;  it  occurs  in  very  ancient  terra  cotta  as 
well  as  in  the  Seliuas  marbles.  The  legend  that  Perseus  brought 
the  Gorgon's  head  from  Ethiopia,  a  vague  word  for  the  East, 
does  not,  we  think,  occur  before  Pindar  in  literature.  Mr.  King 
speaks  of  tracing  "  Bhavani  in  her  progress  from  Archaic  Greece 
to  Byzantine  times  " ;  but  it  would  be  almost  as  easy  to  argue 
that,  if  Bhavani  and  the  Gorgon  be  really  one,  she  migrated  from 
Homeric  Achsea  to  India.  In  truth  both  Greek  and  Indian 
religion  have  a  destructive  female  monster  or  goddess  with  long 
teeth  and  a  grin.  Perhaps  any  attempt  to  connect  Medusa  and  i 
Kali  more  closely  than  as  mere  analogues  of  each  other  is  too 
conjectural. 

We  reach  certainty  rather  than  conjecture  when  we  derive 
passages  in  the  Coptic  Gnostic  Gospel,  Pistis- Sophia,  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  Pistis- Sophia  is  a  tedious  j 
account  of  conversations  which  our  Lord  held,  chiefly 
with  the  Magdalene,  after  his  ascension  and  fabled  return 
to  earth.  Anything  less  like  the  Gospel  than  this  Gnostic 
Gospel  were  hard  to  imagine.  The  Magdalene  develops  an  in- 
satiable curiosity  about  religious  metaphysics,  and  her  questions  ' 
are  answered  at  vast  lengtli  and  with  a  kind  of  superfluous 
subtlety.  But  when  we  are  told  that  Christ  received  from  011 
high  "  the  shining  vestures  inscribed  with  the  names  of  all  the 
powers  whose  domains  he  had  to  traverse,"  we  recognize  the 
influence  of  the  Egyptian  "  Ritual  of  the  Dead  "  (pp.  14, 141,  228). 
The  BaldH  of  the  Regions  of  Torment  are  crocodiles,  bears,  cats, 
dogs,  serpents,  black  bulls,  and  so  forth.  Traditional  fables  of 
this  kind  are  mixed  in  Gnosticism  with  inextricable  sequences  of 
numbers,  like  "  the  numerical  vagaries  that  Hit  before  the  mind 
when  slightly  delirious."  On  this  topic  Mr.  King  ha9  a  curious 
passage.  lie  compares  Marcus's  attempts  at  an  arithmetical 
theosophy  with  half-delirious  attempts  at  mental  arithmetic.  "Or, 
again,  when  the  febrile  disturbance  of  the  brain  is  yet  slighter, 
one  will  sometimes  awake;  out  of  a  dream  with  a  fleeting  sensation 
of  inexpressible  happiness,  arising  from  the  immediate  attainment 
of  omniscience  in  virtue  of  something  that  has  just  been  revealed 
to  him  ;  but  too  soon  he  finds  that  ineffable  something  has  tied  for 


ever,  all  that  is  left  of  it  being  the  faint  recollection  that  it  was 
contained  in  a  numeral."  Have  many  people  been  blessed  in  this 
way  ?  Probably  Marcus  and  some  other  Gnostics  were  subject 
to  this  kind  of  hallucination.  This  excellent  Marcus  was  the 
Ignatius  Donnelly  of  Gnostic  antiquity.  Grant  him  the  right  to 
arrange  the  numerical  values  of  the  letters  in  a  name,  and  he 
could  prove  anything.  "  All  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Greek  . 
alphabet  added  together  yield  the  exact"  number  of  the  Name, 
"  Irjaovs  =  888."  Again,  "  the  Saviour  calls  himself  A  and  fl, 
because  these  letters  stand  for  Soi,  which  is  the  sum  of  those  in 
Heptarefja,  the  Dove,  assumed  in  virtue  thereof  for  the  vehicle  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  men,  when 
they  are  curious  beyond  what  can  be  ascertained,  pay  themselves 
with  words  and  fables.  This  process  will  never  be  banished  from 
human  intellects.  There  are  popular  expositors  of  Darwinism, 
whose  theories  are  just  as  mythical  as  any  that  untutored  man 
framed  with  beasts  for  heroes,  or  Gnostics  devised  with  words  for 
counters  in  the  game.  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  does  but  apply  the 
Gnostic  method  to  Shakspeare,  and  his  conclusions  are  exactly 
what  Marcus  might  have  reached. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  be  discursive  in  reviewing  so  large  a  book  on 
a  subject  so  quaintly  complicated  with  the  legends  of  many  lands, 
with  traditions  and  guesses  and  dreams.  Mr.  King  himself  works 
steadily  through  his  great  mass  of  material  from  the  Zendavesta 
and  the  Kabbala  to  the  Templars  and  modern  Freemasonry. 
His  book  is  full  of  the  quaintest  information  on  the  obscurest 
matters,  on  the  figure  of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  on  the  Evil 
Eye,  on  the  Caduceus,  on  the  collar  of  the  Garter,  on  Masons' 
marks,  on  the  Svas/ika.  In  a  note  he  points  out  a  queer 
case  of  critical  conjecture.  On  the  Coffer  of  Cypselus,  as  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias,  Night  carries  two  children,  Sleep  and 
Death,  Biearpapfxevovs  tovs  noSas,  "with  their  legs  crossed."  This 
has  been  rendered  "  with  distorted  legs,"  and,  to  keep  up  the 
symmetry  of  the  conjecture,  Propertius's  sornniavana  have  actually 
been  emended  into  somnia  vara,  "  bandy-legged  Dreams."  Not 
less  curious  is  an  essay  on  a  jade  celt,  or  thunder-stone  covered 
with  Gnostic  inscriptions.  The  essay  deals  with  the  superstitions 
about  these  celts,  but  is  Mr.  King  correct  in  saying  that  they  are 
never  called  "  thunder-stones  "  in  this  country  ?  We  think  we 
have  heard  a  bronze  celt  called  a  "  thunder-bolt "  in  rustic 
England.  Occasionally  one  would  like  references,  as  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  black  Virgins  of  French  cathedrals  are  images  of 
Isis  in  basalt.  On  the  whole,  though  not  "  without  a  plan,"  Mr. 
King's  book  is  "  a  mighty  maze,"  a  forest  where  the  curious  can 
wander,  and  find  in  every  page  something  to  amuse  them,  puzzle 
them,  or  instruct  them.  The  bibliographies  and  indices  are  most 
useful.  For  example,  can  anything  be  odder  than  Charles 
Edward's  attempt  to  secure  luck  by  carrying  a  Gnostic  talisman? 
It  was  the  Pantheus,  on  a  blood-stone,  and  was  found,  with  other 
articles  of  portable  property,  at  Culloden_ 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MMAXIME  DU  CAMP  has  long  made  for  himself  a  curious 
•  speciality  in  doing  what  unkind  persons  call  bookmaking, 
after  what  even  unkind  persons,  if  they  be  honest  and  competent, 
cannot  deny  to  be  a  fashion  which  makes  it  literature.  This  large 
volume  (1),  which  is  a  kind  of  outrider  of  Christmas  books,  is  a 
series  of  narratives,  chiefly  if  not  wholly  extracted  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Prix  Montyon,  and  concerning  various  acts  of  vfrtue 
and  heroism  performed  by  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  stations.  That  they  are  well  and  in- 
terestingly written  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say.  But  it  is  odd 
that  M.  du  Camp,  in  noticing  the  justice  done  by  England  to  the 
young  Arctic  explorer  Bellot,  does  not  mention,  so  far  as  we  have 
noticed,  the  monument  in  front  of  Greenwich  Hospital  which, 
both  for  site  and  solitary  eminence,  is  remarkable  among  things  of 
the  kind,  inasmuch  as  hardly  any  one  of  the  millions  of  pas- 
sengers on  the  most  crowded  waterway  of  the  world  can  fail  to 
notice  it. 

M.  de  Broc's  volume  on  the  ancien  regime  before  (for  the 
most  part,  though  not  wholly,  just  before)  the  Revolution  (2)  is, 
in  part  at  least,  constructed  on  a  plan  which  makes  it  particularly 
interesting  reading,  but  not  easy  to  review  in  brief.  It  is,  in  this 
part,  less  an  exposition  or  a  discussion  of  the  author's  own  than  a 
catena  of  contemporary  passages,  united  and  explained,  it  is  true, 
by  original  exposition  of  merit. 

The  device  of  the  publishing  house  of  Plon — Labor  omnia 
vincit — cannot  possibly  be  more  applicable  to  any  of  their  eminent 
hands  than  to  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  (3).  Fourteen 
volumes  of  his  survey  of  the  navies  of  the  world  have,  we  think, 
already  appeared,  and  here  are  two  more,  not  yet  reaching 
Lepanto.  The  Admiral  must  be  as  happy  a  man  as  the  celebrated 
and  almost  hackneyed  savant  of  another  science.  Let  Republics 
rise  and  fall,  let  decorations  be  sold  or  earned,  let  gaiter  buttons 
be  in  store  or  not,  he  has  got  more  than  twenty  centuries  of  naval 
history  safe  in  print,  and  no  doubt  more  in  his  desk.    Also  he  is 

(1)  La  vertu  en  France.    Par  Maxime  du  Camp.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(2)  La  France  sous  t'ancien  regime.  Par  lo  Vicomte  de  Broc.  Paris : 
Plon. 

(3)  Les  chevaliers  de  Malte  et  la  marine  de  Philippe  II.  Par  le  Vice- 
Amiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere.    2  vols.    Paris:  Plou. 
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i  full  and  busy  century  and  a  half  off  the  limo  whon  it  will  begin 
a  be  a  littlo  "painful  for  a  Frenchman  to  deal  with  the  subject. 
Happy  Admiral  !  a^nin  say  we. 

M.  Paul  Borde's  letters  to  the  Temp.*  on  the  subject  of  Corsica 
were  worth  reprinting  (4).  Everybody  who  knows  anything 
ibout  it  knows  that  Corsica  has  all  the  capabilities  of  becoming  a 
French  Ireland  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  it  is  partly  because  of 
the  smallness  of  the  scale  that  it  does  not  become  such,  and  also 
partly  because,  as  M.  Horde  admits  with  much  frankness,  the 
French  Government  winks  at  the  "  profound  disorder  which 
axists."  He  tells  several  curious  stories,  one  especially  of  a  certain 
:<  reactionary  journalist,"  who  only  the  other  day,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  things  in  general,  "  threw  himself  into  the  maquis," 
and  was,  at  any  rate,  believed  to  be  marching:  on  some  seat  of  justice 
3t  other  to  "  carry  oft*  the  tribunal."  The  affair  had  no  suites, 
»ys  M.  Borde  drily.  This  is  more  picturesque  than  "  William 
3'Brien,"  not  more  unreasonable,  and  not  more  unreasonably  to 
be  let  alone. 

j  Le  paysan  (5)  is  the  first  of  a  "  Petite  Bibliothoquo  Francaiso  " 
which,  at  fivepence  a  part,  is  to  "  elevate  the  heart  and  develop 
■he  sentiment  of  national  honour."  If  all  its  followers  are  to  be 
, ike  it,  we,  Jingoes  as  we  are  accused  of  being,  and  little  as  we 
liisapprove  of  Jingoism  iu  others,  can  only  say  that  we  shall  bo 
nncerely  sorry.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  little  story  turns 
jn  the  supposed  commission  by  a  Prussian  sergeant  in  1870  of 
me  of  those  outrages  which  rightly  inflame  national  sentiment 
most,  which  are  too  common  in  war,  but  from  which,  by  uni- 
versal testimony,  the  Prussians  (brutal  as  they  were  in  some 
ways)  were  freer  than  almost  any  invading  army  of  which 
'listory  tells.  Firebrandism  of  this  kind  is,  therefore,  an  act  either 
jf  unpardonable  folly  or  of  still  more  unpardonable  wickedness. 

M.  Dubarry's  fancy  sketch  of  a  French  or  Alsatian  family 
who  are  wrecked  and  journey  across  Australia  (6)  seems  to  have 
obtained  medals  and  to  have  been  adopted  by  all  sorts  of  au- 
thorities for  school  use.  We  dare  say  that  it  is  more  scientific- 
illy  correct  than  the  Szoiss  Family  Robinson,  but  it  is  not  half 
(0  amusing,  and  its  slight  inaccuracies  of  different  kinds  are 
jardly  less.  The  Australia  of  "  les  convicts"  and  the  Australia 
)f  to-day  are  muddled  up,  in  a  fashion  certain  to  mislead, 
with  shocked,  but  lively,  pictures  of  la  bo.ve,  with  a  great  deal 
jf  anti-Prussian  rodomontade,  and  with  the  attribution  to  Lord 
Derby  of  the  singular  statement  that  the  "  leap  in  the  dark  "  was 
smigration !    There  is  a  little  mistake  here. 


SEW  BOOKS  AND  BEPRINTS. 

IN  his  short  account  of  The  Vegetable  Lamb  ofTartary  (Sampson 
Low)  Mr.  Henry  Lee  has  collected  together  all  the  stories 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  curious  among  the  numerous  fancies 
)f  the  middle  ages.  He  has  carefully  compared  and  sifted  the 
ividence  and  has  shown  how,  step  by  step,  the  errors  grew.  Alter 
ill,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  very  astonishing  in  the  wide  ac- 
eptance  of  the  marvellous  tale.  The  real  wonders  related  by  the 
Jew  bold  spirits  who  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  Persia  or  Cathay 
Ivere  so  different  from  anything  within  the  experience  of  the 
multitudes  who  never  strayed  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own 
parishes,  that  no  one  was  shocked  by  the  story  of  a  lamb  that  was, 
according  to  some  travellers,  born  from  a  tree,  and  according  to 
!)thers  was  set  upon  a  stalk  growing  in  the  centre  of  its  body  ;  a 
amb  in  all  respects  like  other  Limbs,  with  wool  and  blood  and 
ligestive  organs.  What  the  use  of  an  elaborate  anatomy  was  to 
1  creature  who  could  not  stir  from  its  pedestal,  and  was  bound  to 
lie  as  soon  as  it  had  cropped  all  the  grass  that  lay  within  its 
•each,  no  one  apparently  ever  thought  of  inquiring.  Mr.  Lee's 
txplanation  will  be  found  well  worth  studying  by  all  those  in- 
erested  in  strange  things. 

Miss  Duffy  has  spared  no  pains  to  collect  all  possible  informa- 
iion  about  her  heroine,  Madame  de  Sta'el  (Eminent  Women 
series.  Allen  &  Co.)  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  her  trouble,  her  book  is 
lot  quite  the  success  which  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  style  is 
>ften  far  too  familiar  and  colloquial,  and  detracts  from  the  dignity 
f  biography.  Sentences  like  the  following  are  by  no  means  un- 
ommon  : — "  She  bored  everybody  with  praise  of  M.  Necker,  com- 
iosing  and  reading  aloud  in  her  own  salon  a  preposterous  por- 
rait  of  him  "  (p.  9).  There  is  also  a  certain  dryness  in  Miss 
)ufly's  manner  of  writing,  some  of  which  may  be  due  to  the 
ature  of  the  subject ;  but,  to  whomsoever  the  fault  be  owing,  the 
esult  is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The  author 
I  .oes  not  appear  to  have  quite  grasped  Mme.  de  StaeTs  character, 
nd  sometimes  contradicts  herself  iu  the  exposition  of  her  heroine's 

Iiews.    For  instance,  on  p.  172  is  the  remark,  "She  [Mme.  de 
itael]  considered  that  the  early  forms  of  poetry — in  other  words, 
lere  transcripts  of  material  impressions — were  superior  to  those 
titer  creations  in  which  sentiment  enters  as  an  element";  while 
In  p.  174  we  read  that  "she  liked  self-conscious  drama,  and  was 
Attracted  to  Euripides  by  his  creation  of  artificial  situations."  She 
ikewise  preferred  the  Latin  poets  to  the  Greek  ones,  "  simply  be- 
ause  of  their  later  date,"  a  view  which  is  surely  incompatible  with 


X4)  En  Corse.    Par  Paul  Borde.    Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Le  paysan.    Par  Jean  Sigaux.    Paris:  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(6)  Histaire  dune  famille  d emigrants.  Par  Armand  Dubarry.  Nouvelle 
iition.    Paris  :  Peri  in. 


the  statement  above  quoted.  Again,  in  hor  account  of  D'Alombert, 
page  1 1,  Miss  Dully  observes  that  ho  is  "charming,  if  frigid,  ami 
destined  soon  to  be  an  object  of  .sentimental  interest,  because  of 
his  inconsolable  grief  for  Mile,  do  1  'Espinasse."  It  is  quito  a 
new  idea  that  a  person  capable  of  feeling  "  inconsolablo  grief"  can 
bo  "frigid"  at  the  same  time.  It  is  also  unusual  to  describe 
Napoleon  as  a  chatterer,  and  to  speak  of  his  "  Italian  garrulity  " 
(P-  79)-  No  doubt  Napoleon  could  talk  when  it  suited  him  to  do 
so,  but  in  common  life  tho  "  Inamusable  "  was  not  a  man  to  waste 
his  words.  To  conclude,  there  are  a  few  mistakes  in  names  and 
places,  which  probably  arise  from  a  too  hasty  correction  of  tho 
proofs.  Among  them  we  have  noticed  "  Mont-Doro  "  for  "  Mont- 
Dore"  (p.  16),  and  the  "Esprit  de  Lois"  for  tho  "Esprit  des 
Lois  "  (p.  18).  On  tho  whole,  as  has  been  said,  Miss  Duffy's  book 
has  not  quite  reached  the  standard  of  a  successful  biography,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  must  bo  allowed  that  Mme.  do  Steel,  in 
spite  of  her  many  great  qualities,  does  not  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  that  the  author  has  neglected  nothing  which  would  tend 
to  widen  her  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  needs  a  specialist  to  write  even  a  short  notice  of  such  a 
learned  book  as  Mr.  R.  N.  Cust's  Second  Series  of  Linguistic  and 
Oriental  Essays  (Triibner),  and  no  more  than  a  brief  history  of  its 
contents  can  be  attempted  within  these  limits.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  is  occupied  with  Indian  affairs,  discussed  by  a  man  who, 
having  been  bred  up  under  the  Lawrences,  has  learnt  his  work 
from  the  beginning,  and  can  speak  with  knowledge  on  the  matter. 
Some  of  the  essays  are  purely  technical,  and  could  only  interest 
students,  but  others — such  as  the  account  of  a  "  Newly  Conquered 
District  in  thePanjab" — will  appeal  to  a  wider  public.  India 
naturally  leads  the  mind  to  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and  Mr. 
Cust  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  political  histories  and  con- 
stitutions of  all  these  nations,  and  estimates  with  care  their 
relations  towards  each  other  in  the  present,  and  those  that  they 
may  be  expected  to  hold  in  the  future.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  discussions  of  the  French  Empire  in  North  Africa ; 
of  the  African  family  of  languages,  which  are  daily  becoming  of 
more  importance  as  the  continent  is  opened  up  ;  the  Oceanic  lan- 
guages, and  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Geography  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  very 
valuable  book  should  not  have  appeared  in  a  more  handy  form. 
The  close  printing  is  tiring  to  the  eyes,  and  the  large  size  renders 
it  awkward  to  hold. 

Prentice  Hugh,  by  Frances  Mary  Peard  (National  Society's  De- 
pository), is  a  capital  story  of  life  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
is  laid  first  in  the  Fen  Country,  and  then  amongst  the  guild  of 
carvers  at  Exeter.  Miss  Peard  has  told  her  story  clearly  and  well, 
and  has  studied  carefully  in  the  contemporary  chronicles,  though 
she  does  not  force  medirevalisms  upon  us.  The  prentice  boy  after 
many  adventures  is  allowed  to  assist  in  the  carving  of  the  cathe- 
dral choir,  just  then  rising  into  beauty  under  the  guidance  of 
Bishop  Bitton.  Perhaps  his  casual  meetings  with  Edward  I.  are 
too  frequent,  even  for  a  hero ;  but  the  boy  is  naturally  described,  and 
his  monkey,  an  object  of  repulsion  to  the  grown-up  people,  and  an 
unceasing  joy  to  the  children,  lends  a  new  attraction  to  the  tale, 
which  ought  to  be  popular  as  a  gift-book  this  Christmas. 

The  two  handsome  volumes  of  the  Century  (Fisher  Unwin)  are 
as  usual  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  American  nation, 
amongst  whom  its  popularity  is  doubtless  immense.  In  one  volume 
there  are  no  less  than  thirty-eight  papers  dealing  with  the  war, 
and  in  the  other  there  are  thirty-one.  This  does  not  include 
poetry.  It  is  a  relief  to  the  general  reader  to  turn  to  some 
astronomical  illustrations;  still  more  so  to  Mr.  Henry  James's 
article  on  M.  Coquelin. 

Zephyrus  (Chatto  &  Windus)  tells  of  a  journey  to  Brazil.  The 
travellers  seem  to  have  been  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
their  holiday,  and  to  obtain  information  conscientiously  on  every 
possible  subject  connected  with  the  Empire.  They  give  a  glow- 
ing account  of  the  vegetation  and  likewise  of  the  insects ;  but  the 
effect  of  their  entreaties  to  the  public  to  visit  Brazil  is  somewhat 
spoilt  by  the  appalling  description  of  the  six  days  spent  in  the 
lazaretto  before  they  were  allowed  to  land  at  Monte  Video. 
Most  people  would  rather  stay  at  home  all  their  lives  than  risk 
encountering  such  horrors.  The  letterpress  is  assisted  by  illus- 
trations which  vary  in  merit,  those  of  the  seaport  towns  being  the 
best ;  the  sketches  of  animals  are  apt  to  be  uncertain  in  their 
anatomy,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  expect  to  get  much  work  out 
of  horses  with  such  extremely  shadowy,  not  to  say  intermittent, 
hind  legs  as  those  depicted  on  p.  170. 

We  have  also  received  Songs  and  Lyrics,  by  Heinrich  Heine, 
translated  by  James  Geikie  (Thin).  Heine  is  always  very  dif- 
ficult to  render  into  English,  as  any  translation  of  his  verse  has  a 
tendency  to  become  sing-song.  Mr.  Geikie  has  hardly  escaped 
the  danger,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  he  has  evidently  bestowed. 

De  Omnibus  Rebus  (Nimmo)  is  a  remarkably  discursive  volume, 
which  begins  with  the  growth  of  omnibuses  and  branches  off  to  a 
variety  of  other  subjects,  illustrated  by  anecdotes  of  which  the 
point  is  not  always  the  first  thing  that  seizes  the  attention.  The 
little  sketches  scattered  up  and  down  are  clever. 

The  Story  of  Spenser's  Faery  Queene,  edited  by  T.  E.  Rabbeth 
(George  Bell),  is  a  rendering  of  the  original  poem  into  prose.  The 
language  is  often  stilted  and  unsuited  to  children,  for  whom  it  ia 
probably  intended. 
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LORD  SALISBURY  AT  GUILDHALL. 

THE  Prime  Minister  had  not  a  few  important  things  to 
say  in  the  usual  Ninth  of  November  speech.  To  one 
subject  of  great  interest  at  the  moment — the  singular  coin- 
cidence of  ill  health  which  threatens  the  occupier  of  the 
throne  of  Germany  and  the  heir  to  that  throne — he  could 
naturally  make  no  allusion  which  would  not  have  been  used 
as  an  instrument  for  mischief  by  the  panic-mongers  in  one 
way  or  another.  But  on  almost  all  other  subjects  of  interest 
he  succeeded  in  touching,  during  the  course  of  a  speech 
perhaps  rather  shorter  tbau  usual.  With  the  tenor  of  his 
remarks  on  Ireland  we  deal  at  greater  length  elsewhere,  and 
here  it  need  Only  be  said  that  those  remarks  were  wholly 
satisfactory,  except  perhaps  in  their  apparent  reflection  on 
"  impatient  "  expectations.  No  one,  we  think,  certainly  no 
one  of  sense,  expects  the  hydra  of  Irish  sedition,  which  has 
been  petted  and  pampered  so  long,  to  be  beheaded,  and  the 
stumps  cauterized,  all  in  a  moment ;  the  protests  which  have 
been  made  have  been  directed  simply  against  mere  unskilful 
and  dilatory  choppings  at  the  monster.  But  things  in  that 
respect  have  mended  much  of  late,  and  there  is,  for  the  time, 
no  reason  to  complain  at  all.  Tbe  transition  from  the  en- 
couragement of  lawlessness  in  Ireland  to  the  encouragement 
of  lawlessness  in  London  was  well  managed ;  and  all  the 
domestic  references  of  the  speech,  if  not  exactly  cheerful  (they 
could  hardly  be  that),  were  appropriate. 

Lord  Salisbury,  indeed,  has  never  before  been  accused, 
to  our  knowledge,  of  an  exaggerated  optimism  ;  and,  since 
the  charge  has  been  brought  against  that  part  of  his  Wed- 
iiesday's  speech  which  dealt  with  foreign  policy,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  objectors  found  themselves  in  a  diffi- 
culty. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lord  Salisbury 
would  hardly  have  spoken  so  confidently  if  his  speech  had 
not  been  preceded,  at  longer  and  shorter  intervals,  by  the 
utterances  of  the  Italian  and  Austrian  Ministers.  No  expe- 
rienced student  of  politics  sees  in  leagues  of  peace  any  solid 
prospect  of  a  golden  age ;  but  no  such  student  can  fail  to 
prefer  leagues  of  peace  to  leagues  of  war.  It  is  as  certain 
as  anything  in  present  politics  can  be  that  a  new  and  firm 
understanding  exists  between  the  three  Great  Powers  of 
Central  Europe  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  in  future  politics  that,  in  face  of  this  con- 
cord (with  England,  if  not  actively  engaged  in  it,  yet  ready 
to  throw  her  weight  on  the  same  side),  the  levity  of  the 
•extreme  West  and  the  ambition  of  the  extreme  East  will  be, 
if  not  powerless  to  disturb,  at  any  rate  unlikely  to  attempt 
disturbance.  To  the  real  danger,  the  danger  of  some  irre- 
vocable act  of  popular  frenzy  in  the  less  well-balanced 
nations,  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  with  no  uncertain  finger. 
But  the  chief  ground  of  what  has  been  found  fault  with, 
as  the  too  rosy  tone  of  his  anticipations,  was  one  which, 
as  Prime  Minister,  he  could  hardly  express  openly.  The 
result  of  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  since  that 
happy  night  which  threw  Mr.  Gladstone  out  has  been 
to  put  England  in  a  position  of  detachment  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  position  of  detachment  which  she  held 
under  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  the  two  have  been  confused 
by  interested  advocates  is,  of  course,  not  surprising ;  it  is 
possible  that  they  have  been  confused  by  some  honest  but 
ill-informed  persons.  Under  Mr.  Gladstone  England  was 
detached  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  the  detach- 
ment  of  retreat,  of  confessed  weakness  and  indifference. 
Under  Lord  Salisbury  England  is  also  in  a  way  detached, 
in  the  sense  that  no  European  question  which  can  be  con- 


ceived as  likely  to  bring  about  war  would  necessarily  require 
her  immediate  intervention  on  one  side  or  the  other.  We 
are  on  good  terms  with  all  European  nations,  even  with 
France,  even  with  Russia ;  and  the  only  pretexts  for  a 
quarrel  which  existed  with  either  have  been  formally  healed. 
They  may  be  reopened,  of  course,  and  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  such  reopening ;  but 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  tenor  of  recent  English  diplo- 
macy in  Europe  (we  are  not  now  speaking  of  Asia)  has 
been  such  that  in  almost  any  possible  quarrel  of  the  general 
European  kind  the  sword  of  England  can  be  thrown  into 
whatever  scale  may  be  most  profitable  for  the  interests  of 
England.  There  may  practically  be  little  doubt  on  which 
side  it  ought  to  be  thrown  and  would  be  thrown ;  but  it  is 
free  to  be  thrown  on  any  side,  or  to  be  held  in  reserve. 
Contrast  this  with  the  position  held  only  a  few  years  ago, 
when  half  the  Powers  had  been  disobliged,  and  the  other  half 
were  wondering,  in  contemptuous  tolerance,  whether  being 
disobliged  by  England  mattered  anything  or  not ;  and  the 
difference  can  hardly  fail  to  be  seen.  At  least  the  seeing 
requires  but  two  things — eyes  to  see  and  will  to  use  them. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  neither  the  first  nor  the  second 
requisite  is  inva.riably  present  in  our  Gladstonians. 

One  positive  announcement,  not  of  small  import,  Lord 
Salisbury  was  enabled  to  make,  that  of  the  submission 
of  Ayoub  Khan  to  the  Indian  authorities.  No  sensible 
person  will  make  too  much  of  this  submission  ;  but  all 
sensible  persons  who  happen  to  be  well  informed  will  know 
that  it  removes  at  least  one  source  of  danger  in  the  region 
where  danger  is  most  imminent.  In  using  these  last  words 
we  infer  no  specially  alarmist  view.  The  once  hotly  debated 
Russo- Afghan-Indian  question  has  changed  very  much  of 
late  years;  though,  as  always,  the  English  public  is  slow  to 
realize  the  full  change.  We  hear  little  of  "  Mervousness  " 
now,  little  of  the  "  backward  school,"  little  of  the  complacent 
and  incredible  folly  which  used  to  say  that  it  did  not  matter 
whether  Russia  occupied  Afghanistan  or  not.  That  folly  is 
now  confined  to  absolutely  irresponsible  R  elicals  at  home, 
and  to  a  few  "  old  Indians  "  who  formed  their  opinions  long 
ago,  and  have  resented  the  insolence  of  facts  by  simply 
declining  to  attend  to  them.  Even  in  Radical,  even  in 
Gladstonian  papers  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  views  almost 
wholly  sensible  taken  of  the  subject.  The  present  authori- 
ties in  India  are  fortunately  under  no  delusion  whatever  in 
the  matter.  They  do  not  share  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  alarm, 
which  is  so  exaggerated  now,  and  which  was  consistent  with 
such  a  strange  passivity  when  there  was  good  opportunity 
for  doing  something  years  ago.  The)'  do  not  think  that,  in 
case  of  a  Russian  advance,  the  whole  British  garrison  would 
be  wanted  to  keep  India  itself  down.  But  t  hey  have  made 
up  their  minds  (and  to  no  small  extent  carrie  I  the  intention 
into  act)  that  no  detail  of  fortification,  mobilization,  organ- 
ization generally,  shall  be  omitted  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  offensive-defensive  to  be  taken  at  once  when  it  is 
necessary.  It  is  the  business  of  course  of  the  Home  rather 
than  of  the  Indian  authorities  to  postpone  the  time  when  it 
may  be  necessary  as  long  as  possible,  and,  if  indeed  it  be 
possible,  to  postpone  it  altogether.  But  there  are  things  in- 
dependent both  of  Simla  and  St.  James's  which  might  pre- 
cipitate the  necessity,  and  the  escape  of  Ayoub  Khan  was  at 
least  potentially  of  the  class  of  such  things.  That  it  has  ceased 
to  trouble  is,  therefoi'e,  matter  for  gratification.  But  it  is 
not,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be,  a  reason  for  omitting 
or  intermitting  the  making  ourselves  ready  for  battle  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.    No  part  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
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speech  was  more  salutary  than  the  passage  where  he  touched 
slightly,  but  significantly,  on  this.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
that  much-discussed  thing  and  much-discussed  word  non- 
intervention. The  one  is  the  kind  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
loved — the  plan  of  hastily  and  at  any  cost  shaking  off 
foreign  entanglements,  and  requesting  the  world  at  large  not 
to  trouble  about  England,  but  to  allow  her  to  turn  her  own 
house  upside  down  unhindered.  The  other  is  the  plan  of 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  dangerous  responsibilities,  of  com- 
pounding small  quarrels  when  they  can  be  compounded 
without  loss,  but  of  preparing  steadily  to  fight  in  great 
ones  whenever  they  present  themselves.  This  latter  plan, 
of  course,  is  irksome,  tedious,  never-ending,  costly  ;  but  it  is 
the  only  way  in  which  a  nation  like  England  can  maintain 
her  greatness,  or  indeed  assure  her  existence. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  HIS  MISSION. 

nMHERE  is  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  con- 
-L  duct  of  the  American  negotiations  will  justify  Lord 
Salisbury's  choice  of  a  representative  at  Washington.  At 
any  other  time  a  conspicuous  politician  of  strongly  demo- 
cratic opinions  might  expect  a  cordial  welcome  in  the 
United  States ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  of  late  become 
obnoxious  to  the  Irish-Americans,  who  form  and  direct 
ostensible  public  opinion.  The  opponents  of  the  English 
Government  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  loudly  con- 
demned the  appointment,  not  because  the  plenipotentiary 
was  incapable  or  prejudiced,  but  on  account  of  his  active 
resistance  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  of  Home  Rule.  Of 
late  a  portion  of  the  New  York  press  seems  to  have  recog- 
nized the  absurdity  of  inquiring  into  the  course  which  a 
foreign  diplomatist  may  have  taken  in  the  domestic  contro- 
versies of  his  own  country.  One  at  least  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  papers  reminds  its  readers  that  the 
American  Government  and  people  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Home  Rule  or  with  Liberal  Union.  The  disputes  to  be 
settled  relate  to  the  Canadian  Fisheries,  and  perhaps  to  other 
open  questions,  and  not  to  the  expediency  or  the  danger 
of  restoring  Mr.  Gladstone  to  office.  The  indispensable 
tribute  to  Irish  electoral  influence  is  paid  by  a  perfunctory 
admission  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  Unionist  is  wrong. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  certainly 
abstain  from  dragging  Irish  politics  into  the  discussion. 
Lord  Salisbury  could  not  have  selected  a  more  competent 
exponent  of  the  views  of  the  English  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments. Mr.  Chamberlain  is  an  instructed  economist,  and 
his  character  is  at  the  same  time  conciliatory  and  resolute. 
He  has  had  large  experience  in  dealing  with  men,  though 
it  may  be  true  that  he  has  studied  human  nature  in  the 
questionable  position  of  political  manager.  In  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaties  and  generally  of  international  law  he 
will  command  any  assistance  which  he  may  require,  and 
probably  the  negotiators  on  both  sides  will,  after  the  lapse 
of  seventy  years,  prefer  a  new  and  equitable  arrangement 
to  the  most  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  1818. 
There  are  many  precedents  for  the  employment  on  im- 
portant foreign  missions  of  statesmen  who  have  had  no 
professional  training.  Active  politicians  understand  popular 
feeling  more  instinctively  than  diplomatists  who  have  spent 
their  lives  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  less 
diplomatic  and  less  habitually  cautious. 

.Mi-.  Chamberlain  seems  to  need  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
silence.  Shortly  before  his  departure  from  England  he  took 
occasion  to  express  an  unseasonable  judgment  on  Canadian 
policy.  If,  he  said,  the  Canadians  were  to  form  a  com- 
mercial union  with  the  United  States,  and  consequently  to 
impose  differential  duties  on  English  imports,  the  Dominion 
would  impair  its  claim  to  the  good  offices  of  the  English 
Government.  He  added  that  commercial  union  with  the 
States  would  probably  lead  to  political  amalgamation.  On 
the  question  of  a  North  American  Customs  Union  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  in  Canada,  while  the  measure 
would  involve  unmixed  disadvantage  to  England.  A  League 
or  Society  for  effecting  the  union  has  been  formed  with  Mr. 
GOLD  WIN  Smith  as  its  President,  and  its  efforts  may  not  im- 
probably be  successful.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  protest  against 
the  scheme  may  have  been  well  founded,  but  in  prospect  of 
the  triangular  negotiation  which  he  is  to  conduct  on  behalf  of 
England,  the  public  disclosure  of  his  opinion  was  inopportune. 
One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  regular  diplomatic  service  is, 
that  it  is  always  reticent.  Ambassadors  were  formerly  said 
to  be  abroad  for  the  gGod  of  their  country ;  they  now  reside 


at  foreign  capitals,  and  hold  their  tongues.  As  a  celebrated 
preacher  once  told  his  congregation,  '*  that  a  thing  is  true  is 

'  "  no  reason  for  saj'ing  it.  It  is  a  reason  for  doing  it."  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  opinion  on  the  proposed  Customs  Union  is 
sound,  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  thwart  the  measure; 

1  but  he  ought  not  to  have  courted  the  hostility  of  a  powerful 
Canadian  party.  He  has  committed  a  second  mistake  in  ex- 
plaining his  language  to  an  American  interviewer.  It  seems 
that  he  intended  to  warn  the  Canadians  that  the  energy  of 

I  his  defence  of  their  interests  might  perhaps  be  unfavourably 

,  affected  by  any  action  on  their  part  which  he  might  regard 
as  unfriendly  to  England.  It  would  have  been  better  not 
to  furnish  unfriendly  critics  with  a  pretext  for  accusing  him 
of  want  of  zeal.  An  ambassador  ousrht  seldom  or  never  to 
make  statements  which  have  an  apologetic  sound. 

The  earliest  account  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  dealings  with 
newspaper  reporters  on  his  arrival  at  New  York  gave  general 
satisfaction.  He  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  beauties 
of  the  harbour  and  the  neighbouring  coast,  and  he  approved, 
with  one  trifling  exception,  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty 
which  serves  as  a  lighthouse  ;  but,  while  he  was  pleasantly 
communicative  in  matters  as  to  which  there  was  nothing 
to  disclose,  he  altogether  declined  to  speak  of  public  affairs 
and  especially  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  He  had  become,  as  he 
justly  remarked,  a  diplomatic  agent  from  the  time  when 
he  left  Queenstown  Harbour.  He  might  have  dated  his 
assumption  of  responsibility  from  the  time  of  his  first  ap- 
pointment. The  interviewers  left  the  ship  without  any 
trace  of  information,  and  perhaps  they  respected  Mr. 
Chamberlain  the  more  for  his  success  in  baffling  their 
curiosity.  Unfortunately  he  seems  on  a  later  occasion  to- 
have  become  more  communicative.  It  may  be  said  in 
excuse  that  he  followed  the  example  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  but  he  had  himself 
established  a  better  precedent.  On  two  questions  of  primary 
importance  he  seems  to  have  been  unnecessarily  candid.  He 
professed  not  even  to  know  whether  there  was  any  move- 
ment in  Canada  towards  commercial  union;  and  he  was, 
therefore,  "  unable  to  say  whether  it  was  desired  by  any 
"  considerable  portion  of  the  Canadian  people."  The 
remark  that,  if  such  a  system  were  adopted,  trade  would  go 
against  the  flag  was  rather  true  than  instructive.  It  was- 
highly  injudicious  to  add  that  in  that  case  the  whole  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Canada  would  have  to  be  revised. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  a  confidential  representative  of  the 
Government  to  counteract  its  policy  of  cementing  the 
union  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother-country  by  an- 
nouncing that  in  a  not  impossible  contingency  the  present 
connexion  must  be  dissolved  or  relaxed.  It  was  equally 
unnecessary  to  tell  the  New  York  reporters  that,  as  regards 
Home  Rule,  Mr.  Chamberlain  "  is  prepared  to  go  as  far  as 
"  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words  warrant."  A  scheme  which 
goes,  or  purports  to  go,  as  far  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  would 
be  little  or  not  at  all  less  objectionable.  Even  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  opinions  on  the  Irish  question  had  been 
more  satisfactory,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
been  published  in  a  New  York  paper.  The  courage  and 
spirit  which  he  has  hitherto  displayed  acquit  him  of  any 
undignified  tendency  to  court  the  favour  or  toleration  of  the 
Irish- American  press;  but  his  unqualified  submission  to  the 
pressure  of  interviewing  journalists  will  be  misinterpreted 
at  New  York  and  at  Washington. 

The  negotiations  will  be  sufficiently  complicated.  One  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  two  colleagues,  Sir  Lionel  Sackville 
West,  will  find  sufficient  occupation  in  smoothing  on  all 
occasions  any  difficulties  or  irritations  which  may  arise, 
lie  has  a  long-standing  acquaintance  with  American  politics 
and  with  the  persons  who  will  take  part  in  the  controversy. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  will  be  anxious  to  do  justice  to 
all  parties;  and,  as  a  secondary  object,  to  satisfy  both  his 
American  adversaries  and  his  Canadian  clients.  As  repre- 
senting the  English  Government  he  will  be  disinterested 
and  impartial.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  is  both  a 
plenipotentiary  and  First  Minister  of  the  Dominion,  will 
naturally  support  the  claims  of  his  constituents.  In 
private  litigation,  when  a  case  is  referred  to  two  arbitrators 
who  nominate  an  umpire,  it  is  almost  always  found  that  the 
two  nominees  of  the  respective  parties  become  advocates 
rather  than  judges.  Sir  John  Macdonald  will  be  liable  to 
a  similar  temptation,  and  he  will  perhaps  be  pitted  against 
a  representative  of  the  American  fishing  interest.  It  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Bayard,  who  will  be  the  chief  American 
plenipotentiary,  is  anxious  to  effect  a  pacific  settlement.  It 
is  unfortunately  possible  that  a  preliminary  dispute  may 
j  arise  before  the  Commission  enters  on  the  question  of  the 
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fisheries.  According  to  American  statements,  Mr.  Hayard 
will  not  be  authorized  to  include  in  the  discussion  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  two  nations  to  the  freedom  or  appro- 
priation of  the  sea  which  adjoins  Behring  Si  rait  . 

The  published  accounts  of  recent  transact  ions  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska  are  scanty  and  not  always  intelligible.  The 
supply  of  seals  there  is  more  abundant  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  business  of  catching  them  is 
proportionately  profitable.  As  the  animals  are  only  found 
on  the  shore,  it  may  bo  presumed  that  tho  inhabitants  of 
the  Territory  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  fishery,  or 
rather  to  the  chase.  It  is  a  wholly  different  question 
whether  foreign  ships  have  a  right  to  trade  in  tho  adjoining 
seas.  Two  or  three  British  vessels  have  been  seized  by  the 
local  authorities  for  alleged  contraventions  of  the  law.  The 
Supreme  Government  cannot  be  charged  with  discourtesy, 
though  it  has  insisted  on  a  claim  which  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted. The  proper  department  at  Washington  has  ordered 
the  release  of  the  captured  vessels;  and,  though  its  instruc- 
tions have  by  some  irregularity  been  hitherto  disobeyed,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  obedience  will  be  enforced.  The  pretension 
to  occupy  a  large  space  of  open  sea  as  a  portion  of  the 
territorial  waters  seems  to  be  unreasonable ;  but  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Americans  found  their  claims  are  imperfectly 
understood.  It  is  said  that  the  Russian  Government,  when 
it  was  in  possession  of  Alaska,  made  a  similar  claim,  and 
that  it  was  not  formally  disputed  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  the  Russian  Government  may 
have  kept  no  cruisers  in  those  seas,  and  that  foreign  traders, 
though  they  might  be  threatened,  were  consequently  exempt 
from  molestation.  The  present  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  English  and  American  Governments  refers  rather  to  the 
mode  of  settling  the  dispute  than  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  It 
might  have  seemed  convenient  that  all  pending  questions 
should  be  settled  by  the  joint  Commission;  but  for  the 
present  the  United  States  refuse  to  mix  up  the  alleged 
outrages  in  Behring  Sea  with  the  controversy  on  the 
Canadian  Fisheries. 


IVERNOPHILUS  OPSIMATHES. 

SOME  ONE  observed  the  other  day  in  reference  to  Lord 
Granville's  speech  at  Hanley  that  he  had  at  least  the 
interest  of  not  having  spoken  very  often  on  the  question. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  very  odd  if  Lord  Granville  had 
been  more  prodigal  of  oratory  in  this  matter.  A  generation 
which  is  only  too  lacking  in  originality,  and  only  too  fond 
of  giving  itself  the  airs  and  taking  others  on  the  strength  of 
their  airs  of  something  original,  laughed  a  year  or  two  ago 
at  a  young  member  of  Parliament  who  ingenuously  re- 
marked that  the  bead,  at  least  the  political  head,  of  his 
family  was  a  very  distinguished  and  very  eloquent  Tory, 
and  he  thought  that  he,  the  speaker,  need  not  do  more  than 
say  ditto  to  that  noble  Marquess.  How  much  more  must 
the  world  laugh  at  a  politician  of  the  oldest  and  the  most 
■distinguished  standing,  a  man  of  the  world  not  thought 
to  be  inferior  in  man-of-the-worldliness  to  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  has  on  this  matter  little  or  nothing  to 
.say  but  that,  with  his  friend  Lord  Burton,  he  "  goes 
"  in  solid  for  the  Grand  Old  Man "  !  That  is  all  very 
well  for  Lord  Burton,  who  is  not  expected  to  understand 
anything  but  beer,  or  the  spending  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  beer.  It  is  a  little  odd  in  Lord  Granville  ; 
and  the  rare  occasions  on  which  some  accounts  of  the  reason 
of  the  oddity  are  vouchsafed  cannot  lack  their  interest. 
For  what  all  men  go  about  saying  is,  "  What  can  possibly 
"  induce  men  like  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Spencer  to  be 
"Home  Rulers?  or  [to  give  them  the  truer  name  which 
**  angers  them  so  much]  '  Separatists '  ? "  Every  one  knows 
why  most  of  the  other  leading  Gladstonians  Gladstonize  in 
this  particular  fashion.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  Home  Ruler 
partly  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Parnell's  eighty-five  pair  of 
beaux  yeux,  partly  from  a  variety  of  the  same  peculiarity 
which  made  the  Roman  emperors  indulge  in  freaks  not 
more  intelligible,  though  more  reprobated  by  commonplace 
morality,  and  which  makes  children  put  cats  on  the  fire 
— the  sense  of  power  or  desire  to  exercise  power  unre- 
strained by  reason  or  shame.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
a  Home  Ruler  because  Home  Rule  is  the  most  obvious 
way  of  ceasing  to  be  unemployed.  Mr.  John  Morley  is  a 
Home  Ruler  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  Irish  ;  Sir  George 
Tukvelyan  because  the  Tories  are  against  Home  Rule ; 
Lord  Ripon  probably  because  some  one  has  told  him  that 
Home  Rule  is  good  for  his  soul ;  Mr.  Labouciiere  because 


Home  Rule  is  a  mischievous  absurdity  ;  Sir  Horace  Davey 
because  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  "  pillar  of  the  people's  hopes" 

in  general  and  of  some  members  of  tho  people's  hopes  in 
particular.  All  tin's  is  intelligible  enough.  Lven  the  problem 
about  Lord  BPBNCEB  is  solved  as  far  as  it  can  bo  by  the 
half ing  and  reluctant  confessions  of  Lord  Ki'KNt'Kit  himself, 
who  thinks  that  the  Irish  people  will  have  Homo  Rule, 
and  therefore  that  they  must  have  it — an  encouraging 
doctrine  to  any  citizen  who  shall  set  his  heart  firmly  on 
Althorp. 

We  are  not  so  far  advanced  in  knowing  how  Lord 
Granville  became  a  Home  Ruler,  and  even  after  the 
confidences  at  Hanley  we  know  no  more.  Lord  Granville 
says,  with  most  undue  modesty,  that  he  knows  his  own  jokes 
are  bad.  On  tho  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
when  he  has  not  been  made  sore  by  something  Lord 
Salisbury  has  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Granville 
is  nearly  the  best  joker  of  his  party.  His  jokes  come  easier 
than  Lord  Rosebery's,  and  they  are  as  the  gazelle  to  the  hip- 
popotamus when  compared  with  Sir  William  Harcourt's. 
Now,  since  Mr.  Labouciiere  became  serious,  these  are  the 
only  jokers  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  unless  men  count  Sir 
AVilfrid  Lawson  a  joker.  But  Lord  Granville's  joke  on 
Monday  was  a  dry  and  cryptic  jest  indeed.  Lord  Spencer, 
he  tells  us,  converted  him.  But  we  don't  want  to  know 
who  did  it,  but  what  did  it.  Did  Lord  Spencer  say  "  Let's 
"  be  Home  Rulers  "1  and  did  Lord  Granville  reply  "  Do 
"  let's  "  I  Was  the  soul-saving  done  by  an  instantaneous 
process,  and  without  any  cold  and  sinful  argument?  For 
whatever  objective  veracity  there  may  be  (subjective  veracity 
no  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  of  will  deny  to 
Lord  Spencer)  in  the  convert's  own  account  of  his  own 
conversion,  that  account  most  assuredly  cannot  apply  to 
Lord  Granville.  The  burden  of  actual  Irish  government 
has  been  too  much  for  the  shoulders  of  the  estimable  noble- 
man for  whom  no  epithets  in  the  catalogue-dictionary  of 
crime  were  too  bad  in  Irish  mouths  a  few  months  ago,  and 
who  is  now  one  of  Mr.  Parnell's  Whiteboys  in  the  older, 
if  not  in  the  more  modern,  sense  of  the  term.  He  is  dis- 
tressed by  the  belief  that  the  heart  of  the  Irish  is  set  on 
Home  Rule,  and  depressed  by  something  like  Mr.  Morley's 
fear  that  things  will  be  intolerable  till  they  get  it.  But 
none  ot  these  arguments  is  likely  to  have  much  weight 
with  Lord  Granville.  He  would  not  be  likely  to  take  the 
government  of  Ireland  on  his  shoulders ;  not  so  foolish  he. 
He  is  not  likely  to  lose  sleep  or  appetite  at  the  idea  of  the 
heart  of  a  nation  crying  for  any  moon.  And,  if  any  one 
said  to  Lord  Granville  that  things  would  be  intolerable 
till  the  Irish  get  Home  Rule,  we  are  very  strongly  disposed 
to  think  that  Lord  Granville's  answer  (in  the  Palace  of 
Truth  at  least)  would  be  : — "  What  !  Do  you  think  things 
"  will  be  very  tolerable  when  they  have  got  it  1 " 

So  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  guidance,  and  not  a  glim- 
mer of  direction  or  of  light  do  Lord  Granville's  own  words 
give  to  assist  us  in  the  search.  Pie  made,  indeed,  in  the 
most  tantalizing  fashion  a  promise  of  "  a  dry  statement  of 
"  the  great  arguments  for  Home  Rule."  But  we  look  for 
them  all — dry  or  wet — in  vain.  It  seems  that  "  a  man  like 
"  Mr.  Gladstone  has  undertaken  the  Home  Rule  cause," 
and  that  is  one  of  the  great  arguments.  But  the  people 
who  want  argument  unfortunately  are  just  the  people 
who  decline  to  adopt  anything  because  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
Mr.  Anybody  has  undertaken  it.  That  is  an  argument  for 
Lord  Burton  ;  not  for  the  patient,  but  reasonably  intelligent, 
man  in  the  street.  Then  Mr.  Balfour  is,  it  seems,  a 
clever  and  agreeable,  but  wicked  and  unwise,  person  who 
says  bad  things  about  Mr.  Gladstone.  Et  Tartuffe, 
milord  ?  What  we  want  to  hear  is  not  about  Mr.  Balfour's 
vice  or  virtue,  but  that  dry  statement  of  the  great 
arguments  for  Home  Rule.  Then,  of  course,  we  have 
the  national  aspiration  plea,  which,  we  suppose,  may 
be  allowed  to  be  a  kind  of  approach  to  argument.  But 
Lord  Granville  has  known  this  national  aspiration  for  a 
very  great  many  years,  and  it  never  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced any  effect  on  him  before.  Also  Lord  Granville  knows 
that  what  the  question  is  is  not  whether  the  Irish  want 
Home  Rule,  but  whether  Home  Rule  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  Irish  to  receive,  and  for  the  nation  of  which  the  Irish 
are  only  a  part  to  grant.  Next  Lord  Granville  talks 
about  the  "  moderation  of  the  Irish  leaders."  Of  course  if 
Lord  Granville  calls  the  frantic  screams  of  Mr.  Dillon, 
which  he  must  have  read  not  many  hours  before  he  spoke, 
"  moderation,"  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  And 
of  course  there  is  also  no  more  to  be  said  when  Lord 
Granville  compares  the  claim  of  a  Parliament  iu  which 
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America  was  not  represented  to  tax  America  with  the  claim 
of  a  Parliament  in  which  Ireland  is  somewhat  over-repre- 
sented to  keep  common  order  in  Ireland.  If  a  man  calls 
such  a  comparison  an  argument,  he  must  be  let  alone. 
Again,  many  wise  men  have  been  called  mad  for  proposing 
wise  tilings;  Mr.  Gladstone  lias  been  called  mad  for  pro- 
posing Home  Rule,  and  therefore  he  is  a  wise  man,  and  Home 
Bole  a  wise  thing.  Here  at  last  we  get  to  something  that  is, 
in  form  at  least,  an  argument  and  no  mistake.  We  protest 
that  it  is  the  only  one  such  that  we  can  find  in  all  Lord 
Granville's  speech,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  it.  It 
is,  with  the  common  plea  that  the  Irish  ought  to  have  Home 
Eule  because  they  want  it,  and  Mr.  Morley's  plea  that  the 
Irish  ought  to  have  Home  Rule  because  they  make  them- 
selves so  horribly  unpleasant  without  it,  the  only  fish  in 
all  the  rolling  waste  of  waters  of  Separatist  eloquence  that 
has  come  to  our  net.  Credo  quia  insanum  vacatur  is  Lord 
Granville's  simple  motto,  and  in  it  there  is  at  least  a  hint 
of  constructive  statesmanship.  At  present  there  are  main- 
tained in  various  public  institutions,  at  a  vast  expense,  large 
numbers  of  per.-ons  who  are  called  mad.  Let  us  instantly 
discharge  both  Houses,  all  the  superior  and  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inferior  officials  of  State,  and  put  the  persons 
afflicted  with  what  is  called  madness  in  their  places.  Then, 
of  course,  Home  Rule  will  be  at  once  granted,  every  Jack 
shall  have  Jill,  and  Lord  Granville  will  be  able  to  sleep 
on  his  two  ears. 


THE  CHIEF  SECRETARY. 

/^vF  all  the  political  speeches  of  the  last  few  days  Mr. 
\J  Balfour's  received  and  deserved  the  closest  attention. 
The  controversy  on  Home  Rule  has  temporarily  or  per- 
manently subsided,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  subject 
excites  any  eager  interest  even  among  the  bulk  of  Irish 
Nationalists.  The  popular  orators  have  for  some  time  past 
confined  their  efforts  to  agrarian  agitation.  Their  clients 
care  much  more  for  the  prospect  of  holding  their  land  rent 
free  than  for  partial  or  total  independence.  The  English 
Separatists  are  content  with  a  vague  approval  of  a  principle 
which  has  not  yet  assumed  the  form  of  a  legislative  project. 
They  unanimously  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  refusal  to 
walk  with  his  eyes  open  into  the  trap  which  figuratively 
represents  a  practicable  scheme  of  Home  Rule.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  himself  have  become  weary  of  an  in- 
terminable discussion.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  his 
speeches  at  Nottingham  and  Derby  he  was  bent  rather  on 
thwarting  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  law  than  on  vindicating  the  policy  of  Home  Rule. 
Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  relies  on  the  alleged  necessity 
of  choosing  between  coercion  and  conciliation.  By  his 
encouragement  of  disorder,  and  especially  by  his  attacks  on 
the  police,  he  hopes  to  leave  the  Government  and  the  country 
no  alternative  to  absolute  surrender.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  he  hounds  on  the  rabble  to  revenge  Mitchelstown,  and 
that  he  repeats  with  ready  credulity  the  vague  calumnies 
and  the  shameless  excuses  for  murder  which  are  supplied  in 
abundance  by  his  Nationalist  confederates.  His  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Dalkeith  meeting  contains  the  auda- 
cious assertion  that  the  Government  is  violating  the  law. 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  intend  to  encourage  and  justify  re- 
sistance to  the  Acts  which  he  falsely  declares  to  be  illegal. 
If  the  police  could  be  intimidated  or  defeated,  the  attempt 
to  enforce  submission  to  the  law  must  be  abandoned.  In 
that  event  the  present  Government  might  relinquish  its  task 
in  despair,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would  bo  restored  to  office. 
He  has  attempted  in  vain  to  convince  Unionists  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  Home  Rule,  but  force  supersedes  argument.  If  re- 
bellion triumphs,  the  experiment  of  buying  off  its  promoters 
will  certainly  be  tried.  It  is  a  question  of  secondary  im- 
portance whether  the  price  which  must  be  paid  to  the 
victorious  Nationalists  will  be  higher  than  the  demands 
which  they  preferred  when  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
introduced. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  to  speak  at 
Birmingham  was  received  with  interest  and  curiosity,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  any  new  arguments  which  were  likely 
to  bo  adduced,  as  through  a  desire  to  know  whether  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  frightened.  No  efforts  have  been  spared 
cither  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  Government,  or  to 
persuade  them  they  have  already  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  have  again  and  again  reiterated  the  statement  that 
fcincc  last  year  a  general  reaction  has  occurred.    A  sligbo 


increase  in  the  number  of  Liberal  voters  at  half  a  dozen 
by-elections  has  been  attributed  to  a  growing  conviction  of 
the  expediency  of  Home  Rvde.  Three  or  four  seceders  from 
the  Unionist  ranks,  of  whom  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  best 
known,  have  been  received  with  noisy  welcome.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government  in  Ireland  have  been  anxiously 
watched  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  one  of  the  two  opposite 
pretexts  for  condemning  its  policy.  When  it  was  thought 
for  a  time  that  the  Ministers  were  afraid  to  use  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Crimes  Act,  they  were  incessantly 
taunted  with  their  supposed  timidity.  A  few  prosecutions 
and  arrests,  and  some  rare  prohibitions  of  seditious  meetings, 
are  cited  as  tyrannical  and  violent  encroach  ments  on  liberty. 
Of  late  the  charge  of  undue  timidity  has  been  tacitly 
abandoned.  Nationalist  papers  found  it  more  advisable  to 
exaggerate  the  activity  of  the  Government  than  to  ridicule 
its  backwardness.  A  handful  of  extreme  Radicals  from 
England  having  visited  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
evidence  against  the  administration  of  the  law  were  not  dis- 
posed to  extenuate  any  acts  of  vigour  which  they  happened 
to  witness.  One  or  two  of  them  had  the  opportunity  of 
coming  into  personal  collision  with  the  police ;  and  their 
consequent  experiences  will  supply  matter  for  much  indig- 
nant eloquence  when  they  resume  their  ordinary  occupation 
as  English  agitators.  The  failures  of  justice  which  have 
in  some  cases  occurred  must  be  attributed  to  defects  in  the 
Crimes  Act  which  were  for  the  most  part  caused  by  de- 
ference to  the  scruples  of  the  Liberal  Unionists. 

Mr.  Balfour's  speech  did  much  to  revive  the  confidence 
of  loyal  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  in  the  firmness  and  vigour 
of  the  Government.  As  far  as  it  is  at  present  possible  to 
judge,  the  Chief  Secretary  is  neither  intimidated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  unscrupulous  hostility  nor  disheartened  by  the 
disorder  which  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  undoubtedly  convinced  his  friends  and  his  col- 
leagues thathe  has  beensurpassed  bynone  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  primary  quality  of  courage.  During  the  Session,  in  which 
he  almost  alone  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  he  uniformly 
preserved  his  temper  and  his  presence  of  mind.  The  coarsest 
and  most  unscrupulous  of  his  opponents  were  constantly 
irritated  by  the  unaffected  and  good-humoured  contempt 
with  which  he  encountered  their  studied  provocations.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  during  the  recess  been  more  successful  in 
eliciting  a  just  and  angry  remonstrance.  The  Birmingham 
speech  may  perhaps  have  disturbed  the  complaeency  with 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  regard  his  own  language  and 
conduct.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
adversaries  to  confine  their  criticisms  to  mere  expressions 
of  disapproval,  while  they  profess  a  respect  bordering  on 
admiration  for  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  order.  With- 
out transgressing  the  bounds  of  legitimate  discussion. 
Mr.  Balfour  accumulated  proofs  and  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  unfairness  and  inaccuracy.  He  had  found  an 
excuse  for  denouncing  Mr.  Balfour's  defence  of  the  conduct 
of  the  police  at  Mitchelstown  in  the  suggestion  that  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  wait  for  the  explanation  which  might 
be  tendered  by  the  representatives  and  defenders  of  the 
rioters.  Mr.  Balfour  rightly  answered  that  the  official 
narrative,  which  he  still  fully  believes,  was  rightly  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons.  If  it  had  been  effectually 
contradicted,  the  Minister's  informants  would  have  been 
responsible.  He  has  since  satisfied  himself  that  the  state- 
ment was  substantially  correct.  His  Irish  assailants  have 
confirmed  the  story  told  by  the  police  by  boasting  of  a 
victory  which  they  allege  to  have  been  obtained  by  those 
whom  they  also  describe  as  victims  of  lawless  violence. 

Of  the  task  which  has  been  undertaken  and  partly  ac- 
complished Mr.  Balfour  speaks  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  reso- 
lution. He  is  prepared  to  suppress  rebellion  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  legal  powers,  though,  as  he  truly  urged,  the 
weapons  which  he  wields  arc  not  well  calculated  to  effect 
the  object  easily  or  rapidly.  The  Government  has,  of 
course,  access  to  confidential  reports,  and  the  results  of  the 
first  experiments  are,  according  to  Mr.  Balfour,  not  un- 
satisfactory. He  has  silenced  Mr.  O'Brien  for  a  time,  and 
it  will  not  be  surprising  if  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Dillon.  If  the  consequences  of  the  appeals  of  agitators  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  people  were  less  serious,  it  might 
almost  be  worth  while  to  allow  the  worst  offenders  free 
license  of  speech.  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  friends  furnish  from 
day  to  day  instructive  comments  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  as- 
sertion that  his  Irish  allies  are  conducting  the  struggle  with 
singular  moderation.  One  of  their  latest  attempts  to  annoy 
Mr.  Balfour  has  taken  the  form  of  an  action  for  damages 
brought  against  him  in  the  name  of  a  midwife  who  was 
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said  to  have  refused  to  attond  a  poor  woman  who  had  been 
boycotted  by  the  National  League    The  instigators  of  this 
exhibition  of  foolish  spite  had  forgotten  that  Mr.  I  four's 
statement  was  privileged,  having  boen  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    They  would  probably  boast  on  occasion  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  boycotting  as  it  is  practised 
in  the  most  cruel  form.    Mr.  Dillon,  who  is  always  plain- 
spoken,  actually  taunts  Mr.  Balfour  with  his  liability  to 
assassination.     He  invites  a  meeting  to  decide  whether 
he  or  Mr.  Balfour  "is  the  strongest  man  in  Ireland 
"  to-day."     "  Ho  [Mr.  Balfour]  does  not  dare  to  crawl 
"out  of  doors  among  the  people  who  detest  him.  He 
"  sneaks  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  etc.,"  "  while  I 
"  and  the  men  who  stand  by  me,  backed  up  by  no  armed 
"  men,  are  stronger,  etc."     The  patriotic  murderers  who 
make  it  dangerous  for  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  discharge 
his  duties  in  Ireland  are,  it  may  be  assumed,  armed,  or 
prepared  to  arm  themselves  if  they  were  not  prevented  by 
superior  force  from  perpetrating  the  crime  over  which  Mr. 
Dillon  gloats.    Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  Lord  Spencer 
once  sneaked  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
through  streets  in  which  it  was  suspected  that  assassins 
■were  lurking.    Mr.  Dillon  bravely  defies  the  threats  of 
murderers  who  are  all  on  his  own  side.    It  is  possible  that 
bis  designs  may  not  be  so  bloodthirsty  as  his  threats,  but 
it  is  base  as  well  as  wicked  to  boast  of  the  security  of  life 
which  is  denied  to  a  political  opponent.    While  Irish  dema- 
gogues openly  rely  on  the  readiness  of  their  followers  to 
commit  murder,  a  second  batch  of  English  Home  Rulers 
proposes  to  encourage  their  efforts  by  a  friendly  visit.  Mr. 
Illingworth,  who  is  to  lead  the  projected  enterprise,  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  passionate  devotees  of 
faction.    He  formerly  endeavoured  to  oust  Mr.  Forster, 
who  was  then  his  colleague,  from  the  representation  of 
Bradford,  and  so  far  he  may  be  consistent  in  condemning 
the  policy  which  Mr.  Forster  pursued  under  the  directions 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.    It  is  impossible  to  prevent  members  of 
Parliament  or  others  from  making  foolish  speeches,  and 
probably  Mr.  Illingworth  and  his  friends  will  keep  within 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  law,  but  their  professed  object  is 
in  itself  criminal.  They  undertake  to  assist  the  Irish  people 
in  their  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
sustain  authority  and  to  protect  property  from  arbitrary 
spoliation.    Mr.  Dillon,  by  whose  side  they  may  perhaps 
march  through   the   streets  of  Dublin  with  no  fear  of 
assassination,  is  avowedly  engaged  in  an  agitation  to  deprive 
the  landlords  of  their  lawful  rights.    Mr.  Gladstone  will 
not  discourage  the  participation  of  his  followers  in  direct 
attacks  on  property  and  in  menace  to  life. 


in  tho  Square.  The  purpOBe  of  tho  roughs,  as  regards  the 
leaders,  is  partly  to  advortiso  themselves,  and  partly  to 
extort  tho  institutions  of  relief  works  or  relief  funds,  con- 
trary to  tho  clearly  ascertained  policy  now  guiding  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  As  regards  the  rank  and 
file  it  is  pure  mischief,  with  a  lively  secondary  intention  of 
taking  the  fullest  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  theft  or 
pillago  which  riot — if  the  proceedings  should  ever  terminate 
in  riot — might  afford.  These  purposes  being  partly  dele- 
terious and  partly  unlawful,  it  is  clear  sense  and  clear  law 
that  the  meetings  must  be  prevented  and  tho  Square  re- 
stored to  the  honest  people  for  whoso  benefit  it  exists. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point  out  in  so  many 
words  that  if  the  proclamation  were  to  bo  retracted  it  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  The  confidence  displayed  or 
affected  by  the  "  Metropolitan  Radical  Federation "  that 
they  will  be  able  successfully  to  "  defy  the  polis  "  to-morrow 
afternoon  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  evil  results  of  uncertain 
counsels,  and  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  firmness  at 
the  present  moment.  Sir  Charles  Warren  doubtless 
understands  that,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  with 
such  conspicuous  emphasis,  he  cannot  now  turn  back  with- 
out becoming  the  laughing-stock  of  every  thief  at  large 
in  London.  Sir  Charles's  official  superiors  must  also  re- 
member that  any  further  shilly-shallying  will  inevitably — 
whether  correctly  or  not — be  attributed  to  the  Executive  in 
general,  and  the  Home  Secretary  in  particular.  The  order 
of  Tuesday  must,  therefore,  be  carried  out  completely,  im- 
partially, and  without  flinching.  This  may  involve  some 
trouble,  though  it  is  more  likely  that  it  will  not ;  but  when 
it  is  done  it  will  be  a  decided  point  to  the  credit  of  the 
Government. 

Another  step  in  the  right  direction,  which  the  circum- 
stances urgently  demanded,  is  the  prosecution  of  persons 
alleged  to  have  interfered  with  the  police  in  the  execution 
of  the  orders  rightly  given  to  them,  and  more  especially  of 
those  charged  with  addressing  to  mobs  seditious  or  in- 
flammatory incitements  to  commit  offences.  As  several  of 
these  cases  are  sub  judice,  this  is  not  the  time  to  write  of 
them  in  other  than  general  terms;  but  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  time  within  two  years  of  the  wrecking 
of  shops  and  general  breaking  of  windows,  and  a  time, 
moreover,  when  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  nation 
has  been  and  is  being  assailed  by  the  most  conspicuous  and 
least  scrupulous  politician  in  it,  is  one  at  which  the  possible 
results  of  language  of  this  character  are  by  no  means  remote 
enough  to  be  ignored.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  firmness,  discretion,  and  able  management  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  have  again  and  again  saved  us  from 
outbreaks  of  the  most  serious  character.  The  English  are 
not  disposed  to  be  much  afraid  of  mobs  until  some  sort  of 
violence  actually  begins;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard 
the  unvarying  lesson  of  history,  that  no  mob  is  so  con- 
temptible that  it  may  not,  if  let  alone  a  few  hours  too  long, 
proceed  to  excesses  of  lawlessness  which  will  be  remem- 
bered for  centuries.  This  makes  incitements — for  instance 
— to  attack  the  police,  or  to  be  guilty  of  riotous  behaviour, 
far  too  important  to  be  ignored,  and  consequently  the 
comparative  severity  of  the  measures  taken  within  the  last 
few  days  for  the  prevention  of  such  language  does  not 
come  at  all  too  soon.  In  this  matter,  as  in  the  other,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  strictness  in  snatches,  supervening 
upon  long  tracts  of  laxity,  does  more  harm  than  good,  and 
that  the  lesson  now  being  sought  to  be  enforced  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  forgotten.  If  orators  of  the  potentially  dan- 
gerous class  are  made  to  understand  the  novel  proposition 
that  they  can  openly  preach  rebellion  only  at  the  peril  of 
their  own  proper  persons,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  them  or  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Before  leaving  the  topic,  it  is  only  right  to  add  the  trite 
but  true  proposition  that  the  London  and  Metropolitan 
Police  Forces  have  done,  and  will  yet  do,  an  immense 
quantity  of  arduous  and  extremely  important  work,  and 
have  done  it  remarkably  well.  In  this  praise  the  whole 
force,  officers  and  men,  are  entitled  to  share.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  every  peaceful  citizen  depends  on  the 
police  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  peaceful  citizen  ;  but 
knowledge  of  this  fact  is  now,  one  would  hope,  being 
brought  home  to  the  most  thoughtless.  Considering  the 
exceptional  nature  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  a 
numerically  small  body  of  men,  the  public  will  not  do 
itself  credit  if  it  fails  to  respond  liberally  to  the  appeal 
of  Lord  Wantage  and  his  friends  for  some  substantial 
recognition  of  services  rendered  faithfully  and  with  much 
discretion.     Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  precise  pur- 


THE  BLACK  GUARD  AND  THE  POLICE. 

FORTUNE  favours  the  brave,  and  perhaps  if  Sir  Charles 
Warren  had  not  behaved  like  a  man  of  spirit  in 
issuing  his  Trafalgar  Square  proclamation  of  Tuesday,  it 
would  not  have  rained  on  Wednesday  in  such  a  manner  as 
most  effectually  to  prevent  the  self-styled  unemployed  from 
carrying  out  the  awful  and  mysterious  vengeance  for  their 
wrongs  which  they  had  on  several  occasions  professed  to 
contemplate.  As  to  the  policy  of  Sir  Charles's  proclama- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  his  duty  to  issue 
it,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  abide  by  it,  and  enforce  it.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  to  regulate  the 
use  of  the  streets  within  his  jurisdiction — and  Trafalgar 
Square,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  is  expressly 
subjected  by  statute  to  his  jurisdiction — for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  at  large.  For  this  purpose  the  law  entrusts 
him  with  the  widest  powers,  especially  with  regard  to 
meetings,  processions,  and  other  events  likely  to  produce  a 
concourse  of  people.  The  Black  Guard  have  been  "  de- 
monstrating "  during  the  last  month  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  not  elsewhere,  precisely  because  it  is  by  demonstrat- 
ing there  that  they  can  cause  most  inconvenience.  The 
Square  is  central,  commanding,  and  conspicuous.  It  is 
wanted  by  the  public  at  large  for  commercial  traffic  and 
the  other  purposes  of  everyday  town  life.  When  it  is  full 
of  ragamuffins,  everybody  who  wants  it  legitimately  is  pre- 
vented from  having  it,  and  as  soon  as  a  determination  is 
shown  to  disappoint  those  legitimate  wants,  in  order  thereby 
to  exert  the  influence  of  terror,  it  becomes  the  obvious  duty 
of  the  authorities — which  for  this  purpose  means  Sir  Charles 
Warren — to  defeat  that  determination.  Tho  only  way  of 
doing  so  is  to  move  everybody  on  who  tries  to  hold  a  meeting 
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pose  to  which  funds  subscribed  to  this  end  should  be 
allotted ;  but  there  are  so  many  valuable  institutions  in 
which  every  member  of  the  police  force  has,  or  at  any 
moment  may  have,  a  personal  interest  that  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  one  the  assistance  of  which  will  gratify 
both  the  givers  and  the  receivers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
flesh  is  sympathetic ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  if  some  plan 
could  be  devised,  with  the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  for 
giving  to  all  constables  some  direct  reason  to  remember  the 
Jubilee  year  with  pleasure  as  well  as  with  pride,  it  would 
prove  more  popular  than  any  scheme  of  a  prudential,  educa- 
tional, or  hygienic  complexion. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  POLITICS. 

ANEW  element,  collodion,  is  to  be  introduced  into 
Irish  politics  if  the  Government  takes  the  advice 
given  by  Mr.  Mallock  in  the  Times.  There  will  not  only 
be  Government  reporters  at  Irish  meetings,  but  Government 
photographers.  They  will,  we  presume,  never  once  cease 
working  all  through  a  meeting  or  a  riot ;  and  all  cases  will 
be,  not  heard,  but  seen,  in  camera.  We  shall  see  for 
certain  whether  Colonel  Dopping  held  his  rifle  at  the  port 
or  presented  the  muzzle  at  the  little  boy.  We  shall  see 
what  the  mob  was  doing,  and  what  the  police  was  doing, 
and  what  Lady  Anne  Blunt  was  doing  on  every  occasion. 
It  may  be  found  difficult  to  keep  up  such  a  ceaseless  fire  of 
photographs ;  but  civilization  has  resources  which,  as  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  admit,  have  not  been  exhausted.  The 
frivolous  objection  that  the  camera  and  the  collodion  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  condition  locally  known 
as  "  smithereens "  may  easily  be  met.  Why  not  do  the 
photographs  out  of  a  captive  balloon  %  The  balloon  might 
be  redeemed  from  captivity  by  the  Nationalists,  and  sent 
careering  through  space,  to  be  sure ;  but  interesting  scientific 
experiences  would  follow,  perhaps.  Possibly  the  Nationalists 
will  start  their  own  photographer,  who  will  always  "take" 
colonels  when  they  are  excited  and  patriots  in  their  demurest 
humours.  A  shindy  might  conceivably  arise  between  the 
patriotic  and  the  Government  photographers — such  events 
must  be  expected.  Also  we  can  believe  that  Irish  guile 
might  photograph  peaceful  multitudes,  and  substitute  the 
negatives  for  more  authentic  representatives  of  noisy  crowds. 
The  Government  stamp  or  cipher  is  clearly  no  protection. 
Mr.  Mallock  does  not  suggest,  but  we  offer  the  idea,  that 
phonographs  should  be  provided  to  catch  the  exact  words 
and  even  tone  of  each  speaker.  The  phonograph  is  a 
witness  that  cannot  Lie,  unless,  indeed,  patriotic  cunning 
substitutes  the  wrong  phonograph,  improperly  primed,  for 
the  Government  article.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  feel 
confident  that,  among  the  resources  of  civilization,  photo- 
graphy will  be  found  the  most  serviceable  in  maintaining 
the  Union.  Other  and  noisier  chemical  and  scientific  sub- 
stances and  apparatus  will  doubtless  be  employed  in  settling 
the  question,  if  ever  it  is  settled. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  Earl  of  Derby  was,  no  doubt,  invited  to  Crewe  to 
bless  technical  education;  but,  according  to  his  wont, 
he  remained  to  pour  cold  water.  On  this  occasion,  at  least, 
we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  cooling  stream.  The 
opportunity  was  made  for  Lord  Derby,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  it  admirably.  What  was  needed  was  thatcommon 
sense  should  be  talked,  and  there  was  no  call  to  take  a 
practical  decision  of  any  kind;  and  as  he  can  always  do 
the  first  of  these  things,  however  hard  he  has  found  it 
to  do  the  second,  Lord  Derby  was  in  his  element.  He 
told  the  fanatics  for  the  three  R's  many  excellent  truths. 
There  was  a  polite  appearance  of  compliment  about  his 
review  of  the  progress  of  popular  education  within  this 
last  thirty  years,  but  it  covered  a  slightly  perfidious  re- 
minder of  the  little  it  has  done  compared  with  what  it 
was  expected  to  do.  Lord  Derby  dwelt  with  a  certain 
complacency  on  the  facility  the  Board  School  scholar  shows 
for  forgetting  the  little  he  has  ever  learnt.  He  even 
insisted  on  the  failure  of  compulsory  instruction  to  make 
better  workmen  in  a  way  which  must  have  been  trying  to 
the  nerves  of  some  of  his  hearers.  To  some  extent  these 
melancholy  comments  were  appropriate  to  tho  occasion,  for 
Lord  Derby  was  leading  up  to  the  contention  that  more 
education  was  Deeded,  and  that  it  should  be  technical.  But 
when  he  got  there,  his  unrivalled  faculty  for  showing  the 


other  side  came  in  again,  and  he  recognized  sadly,  but 
firmly,  the  probability  that  technical  education  "  can  do  less 
"  for  us  than  we  now  expect."  Translated  out  of  the  politely 
hopeful  tone  proper  to  be  used  before  an  audience  interested 
in  Institutes,  and  fresh  from  a  distribution  of  prizes,  Lord 
Derby's  speech  may  be  said  to  have  expressed  his  secret 
opinion  that  Technical  Colleges  will  not  do  much  more  than 
Board  Schools  to  make  good  workmen.  To  be  sure  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  we  should  keep  on  establish- 
ing them  ;  but  the  best  reason  he  gave  was  his  belief  that 
they  may  help  young  men  of  the  dangerous  age  of  twenty 
to  spend  their  evenings  more  rationally  than  in  a  music- 
hall  or  other  haunt  of  frivolity.  This,  he  seemed  to  say, 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  wholesome  for  all 
of  us  to  exert  ourselves  on  behalf  of  our  neighbours.  The 
doctrine  is  sound ;  but,  with  all  its  merits,  it  is  not  quite 
orthodox  according  to  the  creed  of  the  believers  in  technical 
education. 

Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  stated  the  creed  very 
explicitly  at  Finsbury  last  Saturday.  Stated  crudely,  it 
amounts  to  this— that  the  habit  of  doing  good  work  in  all 
handicrafts  can  be  acquired  in  schools,  and  that  it  is  dying 
out  in  this  country  for  want  of  schooling,  which  ought  to  be 
supplied  out  of  the  taxes  (some  reformers  would  say  out  of 
the  plunder  of  the  City  Companies,  or  other  plunderable 
bodies),  and  that  there  should  be  a  Minister  of  Education. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  as  usual,  the  remedies  are  more  Govern- 
ment outlay  and  more  officials.  Professor  Thompson  was  able 
to  show  that  much  has  been  done  already,  but  he  is  not 
satisfied,  and  would  like  to  see  much  more.  The  Professor 
is,  doubtless,  too  wise  a  man  to  be  shaken  in  his  beliefs  by  the 
facts  and  opinions  of  other  people,  and  so  listened  unmoved 
to  the  discussion  which  followed  his  address.  To  the  out- 
sider in  search  of  evidence  to  support  criticism  it  seemed 
to  contain  a  good  deal  which  outdashed  the  dashing  of 
Lord  Derby's  cold  water.  Various  speakers  connected  with 
different  businesses  got  up,  and  rather  pooh-poohed  technical 
education.  There  were  two  points  on  which  they  all  agreed. 
One  was  that  there  are  already  more  workmen  seeking  for 
work  than  can  get  it,  which  disinclined  them  to  welcome  a 
big  Government  machine  for  the  production  of  still  further 
candidates.  Mr.  Parnell  (cabinet-maker)  thought  there 
was  a  danger  that  "  we  should  have  an  overcrowded  market 
"  of  foremen  and  managers  from  technical  schools."  It  is 
not  unlikely.  Mr.  Ayton  (carpenter)  "  advocated  a  limita- 
"  tion  of  the  number  of  learners  of  each  trade."  All  were 
of  opinion  that  there  are  quite  as  many  men  competing  for 
wages  as  is  necessary.  The  meeting  was  also  very  generally 
agreed  that  what  we  are  suffering  from  now  is  the  com- 
petition not  of  better,  but  of  cheaper,  work.  When  every 
allowance  is  made  for  the  prejudices  of  workmen,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  great  element  of  truth  in  this, 
and  the  friends  of  State  technical  education  may  lay 
it  to  heart.  What  can  training  do  to  enable  workmen 
to  face  this  competition  unless  it  qualifies  them  to  produce 
the  cheap  and  nasty,  which,  for  the  rest,  they  are  willing 
enough  to  learn  to  do  by  themselves  1  It  is  not  ignorance 
of  how  to  do  things  well  so  much  as  the  want  of  that  "  re- 
"  volution  of  public  taste  in  favour  of  good  instead  of  flashy 
"  work  "  desired  by  Mr.  Parnell  which  is  the  real  griev- 
ance at  present.  Mr.  Locraft,  again,  said  a  thing  which 
was  worthy  of  consideration.  He  pointed  out  that  "  in  the 
"  cabinet-making  trade,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  all  the 
"  best  work  of  the  present  day  was  but  an  imitation  and 
"  reproduction  of  that  of  the  last  century."  The  cabinet- 
makers of  the  last  century  had  no  technical  schools.  They 
had  only  a  good  tradition  in  the  shops,  a  desire  to  do  sound 
work,  and  a  public  to  encourage  them  with  taste.  Can 
technical  education  supply  these  things  ?  If  it  can,  it  must 
be  by  beginning  with  the  public.  As  long  as  buyers  are 
content  with  Tottenham  Court  Road  they  will  get  what 
Tottenham  Court  Road  supplies.  When  they  want  better, 
and  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it,  then  they  will  get  it,  and  the 
shops  will  supply  it,  in  their  own  interest  and  without 
further  burdening  the  taxpayer. 


A  NEW  PLAN  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

MR.  PEARSALL  SMITH,  an  American  gentleman, 
propounds  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  new  plan  for 
copyright  between  England  and  his  country.  That  plan  is 
criticized  in  characteristic  ways  by  a  number  of  English 
writers.  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  starts,  like  a  practical  man, 
from  what  he  considers  possible.    The  Americans  are  a 
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people  of  cheap  book-buyers.  Their  large,  scattered  popu- 
lation lias  little  to  do  with  circulating  libraries.  They 
want  books;  they  want  them  cheap;  and  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  get  English  books  very  cheap  indeed.  Now  it  is 
certain,  lot  moral  indignation  bo  as  righteous  as  it  will,  that 
t  he  Americans  will  not  givo  up  theso  advantages.  They 
will  not  givo  English  authors  and  publishers  the  right  to 
Sell  English  books  in  America  at  English  prices.  We  may 
consider  this  immoral,  or,  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in- 
delicate; but  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  compel  tho 
Americans  to  alter  their  law  by  calling  them  names.  Mr. 
Pearsall  Smith  suggests  a  kind  of  compromise.  The 
Americans  are  still  to  get  our  books  cheap ;  but  our  authors 
are,  if  his  proposed  Bill  becomes  law,  to  get  something — per- 
haps a  great  deal — from  their  American  readers.  They  are 
to  have  a  royalty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  each  copy 
of  their  book  sold.  The  American  publishers  are  to  obtain 
permission  to  publish  the  books  by  purchasing  stamps  from 
the  author.  Each  stamp  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
mentioned  ;  the  price  will  be  higher  for  dear  editions  natu- 
rally, cheaper  for  cheap  editions,  in  proportion.  The  offence 
of  publishing  editions  without  the  stamps,  or  with  fraudulent 
stamps,  will  be  legally  punishable.  Thus  a  dozen  American 
publishers  may  bring  out  a  dozen  editions  of  a  popular 
English  book,  and  the  author's  royalties  will  probably  be 
more  than  he  would  get  from  any  single  publisher,  even  if 
protected. 

If  the  Americans  can  be  got  to  approve  of  a  Bill  of  this 
sort — which,  of  course,  may  not  be  very  likely — the  English 
author  at  least  will  have  good  reason  to  be  pleased.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Tennyson,  who  would  support  the 
arrangement  on  the  plain  principle  that  "  something  is  better 
"  than  nothing."  The  Duke  of  Argyll  thinks  that  the 
plan  "  seems  the  only  proposal  which  meets  all  the  diffi- 
"  culties  of  the  case."  Archdeacon  Farrar  would  have 
been  a  very  large  gainer  if  the  law  had  been  in  existence, 
and  he  thinks  "  the  details  of  the  scheme  seem  feasible." 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  thinks  that  the  scheme  "  would 
"  he  cordially  accepted  by  English  writers  ....  it 
"  is  all  that  we  foreign  writers  have  a  chance  of  obtaining 
"  from  America  at  the  present  time,  and  as  such  it  should 
"  be  gratefully  accepted,  if  by  good  fortune  it  should  come 
"  within  our  power  to  accept  it."  Mr.  Lewis  Morris 
thinks  it  would  enable  English  authors  to  ascertain  how 
their  books  sell  in  America,  and  to  recover  a  share  of  the 
profits.  As  to  the  amount,  ten  per  cent.,  Mr.  Morris  thinks 
it  inadequate;  but  he,  too,  would  probably  prefer  it  to 
"  nuppence."  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  thinks  the  plan  a 
good  settlement,  "  if  practicable,"  and  adds,  "  we  need  not 
"  argue  on  the  moral  of  the  question."  Sir  Thomas  Farrar 
thinks  the  proposed  Bill  would  be  more  serviceable  than  all 
"  the  preachments  of  moralists  and  all  the  complaints  of 
"  authors."  Mr.  Besant,  criticizing  certain  details,  "  despairs 
"  of  seeing  justice  done  by  the  United  States  in  this  matter." 
But  Mr.  Besant  admits  that  many  objections  which  he  once 
took  have  been  removed. 

Here,  then,  are  many  witnesses  more  or  less  satisfied. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Professor  Huxley  are  not 
satisfied.  Mr.  Arnold  says  the  average  American  man  and 
all  other  average  men,  except  perhaps  in  France  and  Italy, 
lack  delicacy.  He  also  thinks  that  he  himself  profits  more 
by  his  present  arrangement  with  his  publishers  than  he 
would  profit  under  the  new  system,  which  is  likely  enough. 
It  is  the  popular  poets  and  novelists  who  will  profit. 
Professor  Huxley  will  hear  nothing  of  the  scheme.  Prac- 
tically, it  could  not  work.  Morally,  it  is  trifling  with 
justice.  An  author  could  not  afford  to  be  always  prosecuting 
scamps  of  booksellers  who  forged  his  stamps.  Besides,  the 
publisher  who  has  bought  the  artist's  stamps  may  possibly 
alter  his  book.  There  will  be  no  proper  price  paid  for  deli- 
cate scientific  illustrations,  which  cost  so  much  to  produce, 
and  can  be  cheaply  and  rudely  "  processed."  The  author's 
credit  will  suffer.  Professor  Huxley  prefers  to  be  robbed 
openly,  if  robbed  he  must  be. 

This  is  a  matter  of  taste.  One  would  rather  have  a 
pockethandkerchief  dexterously  removed  than  be  knocked 
on  the  head  and  relieved  of  a  purse.  The  processing  of  en- 
gravings, the  incorrect  printing,  will  go  on  as  much,  at  least, 
under  the  present  state  of  things  as  under  a  system  which 
secures  an  author  some  payment.  On  the  whole,  wo  think 
English  writers,  if  not  very  delicate,  or  very  moral,  or  very 
scientific,  will  agree  with  Lord  Tennyson  in  preferring 
something  to  nothing.  Whether  they  will  ever  get  any- 
thing, as  of  right  and  by  law,  is  a  different  matter  ;  perhaps 
not  in  our  time. 


BURMESE  RAILWAY  ROUTES  TO  CHINA. 

HAPPILY  the  value  of  Upper  Burmah  does  not  depend 
on  its  fitness  to  supply  a  trade  route  to  Yunnan,  or 
else  Messrs.  Colquhoun  and  JIallutt  would  put  us  con- 
siderably out  of  conceit  with  our  new  possession.  It  had 
been  generally  supposed  that  there  was  a  good  road  capable 
of  being  used  for  laying  down  a  railway  to  the  new  Chinese 
market  by  Bhamo.  Now  engineering  science  turns  upon 
us  like  De  Quincey's  goddess  with  a  fine  frank  smile  on  her 
brazen  face,  and  calmly  points  out  that  this  is  a  delusion. 
Thero  are  "  abysses,"  not  in  the  literary  sense,  but  real 
holes,  all  along  the  frontier,  and  before  a  railway  could 
pierce  it,  half  a  dozen  Mont  Cenis  tunnels  and  several 
Menai  Bridges  would  have  to  be  made.  So  there  is  much 
to  discount  from  the  value  of  Upper  Burmah  as  a  trade 
route  to  Yunnan.  Happily,  we  say  again,  it  was  not  taken 
for  that  purpose  only,  or  even  mainly,  and  is  well  worth 
having  on  its  own  account,  apart  from  the  very  solid  poli- 
tical reasons  which  hastened  tho  occupation.  It  can  be 
opened  by  railways  and  connected  with  India.  This  piece 
of  work  the  Government  would  do  well  to  encourage,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  obstacle  will  bo 
thrown  in  its  way.  A  line  running  from  "  Chittagong  to 
"  Makum,  thence  across  the  Pakoi  range,  and  through  tho 
£t  Hookong  Valley,  to  join  the  railway  lately  proposed  by 
"  Mr.  Crosthwaite,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Burmah,  from 
"  near  Sagain,  opposite  Mandalay,  up  the  Moo  Valley  to 
"  Moyoung,  with  a  branch  to  Bhamo,"  will  open  Upper 
Burmah  to  commerce.  The  very  names — which  are,  of 
course,  familiar  to  the  patriotic  Englishman — will  explain 
the  whole  thing  to  him  at  once.  Still,  however  useful  this 
system  of  lines  may  prove  to  the  smiling  valleys  of  Hookong 
and  Moo,  it  will  not  open  Yunnan  to  the  British  trader. 

Messrs.  Colquhoun  and  Hallett  have  a  scheme  to 
do  this  last  piece  of  work.  It  is  a  complete  and  plausible- 
looking  scheme  enough,  and  yet  the  Indian  Government 
will  probably  turn  its  tongue  at  least  twice  in  its  mouth 
before  giving  that  guarantee  of  f'ouv  per  cent,  on  the  shares 
which  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  his  colleague  think  necessary  to 
encourage  the  investor.  In  the  railway-guide  style  the 
proposed  railway  might  be  described  as  the  Moulmein- 
Myawaddy-Ruheng-Ssumao  line.  Without  any  doubt 
whether  it  is  rude,  we  take  it  that  three  of  these  names 
at  least  are  unfamiliar  to  the  British  public.  With  absolute 
confidence  we  recommend  inquirers  not  to  look  for  them  on 
most  maps,  for  they  will  assuredly  fail  to  find  them.  Thero 
are  map-sellers  of  reputation  in  London  who  will  sell  you  a 
map  of  Burmah  which  does  not  as  much  as  mention 
Moulmein.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  get  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  these  places  with  accuracy,  though 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  admirable  maps  inserted  by 
Messrs.  Colquhoun  and  Hallett  in  their  well-illustrated 
"  Report "  (London  :  Allen  Scott).  The  essential  thing 
about  them  is  that  all,  except  Moulmein,  are  out  of  British 
territory.  The  line  preferred  by  Messrs.  Colquhoun  and 
Hallett — or  rather  the  line  which  they  declare  is  the 
only  one  practicable — crosses  the  narrow  slip  of  Lower 
Burmah  on  the  west  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
then  runs  at  once  into  Siam,  and  continues  in  that 
country  or  in  the  Shan  States  until  it  reaches  the 
Chinese  frontier  somewhere  near  "  Ssumao  "  {alias  Esmok), 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  town  spelt  Semow  on  many 
maps.  Science  compels  us  to  stumble  among  the  con- 
tradictory systems  of  spelling.  Now  it  is  unnecessary  to 
stop  and  ask  whether  this  line  could  ever  be  made  for  tho 
modest  five  millions  named  by  Messrs.  Colquhoun  and 
Hallett.  Neither  need  anybody  insist  ungraciously  on 
their  own  confession  that  they  have  only  surveyed  a  part  of 
the  country  themselves  and  are  trusting  to  a  French  autho- 
rity for  the  rest.  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  line 
can  be  made  and  that  no  abysses  will  be  found  in  the  way. 
But  when  it  is  acknowledged  something  very  serious  has 
still  to  be  faced.  Who  is  to  answer  for  the  safety  of  the 
makers  of  the  line  while  it  is  in  progress,  and  for  its  secure 
working  when  it  is  made  1  Siam  does  not  belong  to  us  even 
nominally,  though  we  are  good  friends  with  it  and  ought  to 
be  better.  The  Shan  States  are  our  vassals  since  we  have 
stepped  into  the  place  of  the  King  of  Burmah ;  hut  our  rule 
over  them  is  as  yet  about  as  effective  as  the  control  exercised 
by  King  James  IV.  or  V.  over  the  clans  beyond  Loch  Awe. 
It  requires  no  great  knowledge  of  Oriental  affairs  to  see  that 
a  railway  running  through  a  bai-barous  independent  State, 
and  across  a  country  occupied  by  savage  tribes,  would  need 
constant  protection,  and  could,  in  fact,  only  be  defended  by 
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the  effective  occupation  of  the  whole  country.  No  doubt 
Messrs.  Colquiioun  and  Hallett  may  answer  that  it  is  the 
manifest  destiny  of  Siam  to  be  protected,  and  of  the  Shan 
S:ates  to  be  properly  policed,  by  England,  and  that  their 
railway,  besides  tapping  Yunnan,  would  do  service  by  hasten- 
ing on  this  desirable  consummation.  We  are  nowise  in- 
clined to  argue  the  contrary  opinion,  only  we  beg  to  point 
out  that  the  expense  of  extending  the  benefits  of  civilization 
to  Siamese  and  Shans  must  be  counted  in  with  the  cost  of  that 
railway,  and  that  it  is  not  business  to  talk  as  if  the  liability 
of  the  Indian  Government  could  by  any  possibility  end  with 
the  200,000/.  of  yearly  interest  on  the  shares.  Messrs. 
Colqiiioun  and  Hallett  will  probably  find  the  Indian 
Government  illuminated  on  that  point.  It  is  in  vain  that 
so  obvious  a  net  is  spread  within  the  sight  of  so  old  and  so 
wily  a  bird. 


LORD  SALISBURY  OX  IRELAND. 

THE  reception  given  to  the  Prime  Minister  at  the 
Guildhall  last  Wednesday,  and  the  enthusiastic  wel- 
come, in  some  respects  even  more  significant,  which  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Balfour,  are  incidents  not  the  less  satis- 
factory because  they  might  to  some  extent  have  been  anti- 
cipated. We  say  to  some  extent  only,  because,  although  a 
Government  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  with  anarchy  and 
disorder  might  be  assured  of  the  general  sympathy  of  such 
an  audience,  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
head  of  that  Government  and  his  (for  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion) second  in  command,  should  have  been  greeted  with 
such  effusive  warmth.  Such  a  greeting  seems  to  imply 
something  more  than  sympathy  with  the  work  to  which 
Ministers  are  devoting  themselves ;  it  apptears  to  indi- 
cate satisfaction  with  the  progress  which  they  have  made 
with  it.  And  the  existence  of  this  feeling  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  just  now.  Almost  the 
highest  virtue  which  can  be  recommended  to  the  Unionist 
of  either  party  at  the  present  moment  is  that  of  patience. 
Quite  the  most  needful  perception  which  he  can  cultivate 
is  that  of  the  two  great  facts — that  inveterate  maladies  sel- 
dom or  never  admit  of  expeditious  cure,  and  that  it  is  easy 
for  a  malingering  patient  to  feign  all  the  worst  symptoms  of 
his  complaint  in  their  utmost  acuteness  at  a  time  when  he 
is  in  reality  making  fairly  rapid  progress  in  convalescence. 
Let  those  who  are  inclined  to  chafe  at  what  they  think  the 
slow  suppression  of  lawlessness  in  Ireland  reflect  upon  the 
length  of  time  during  which,  with  but  one  period  of  partial 
intermission,  the  reign  of  that  lawlessness  has  been  allowed 
to  endure.  It  is  now  full  seven  years  since  the  Nationalist 
agitators  first  commenced  that  organized  attempt,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  well  described  it,  "  to  compel  a  large  portion  of 
"  the  population  of  Ireland  to  accept  the  position  of 
''■  fraudulent  debtors  " ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  attended,  if  not  with 
complete,  at  least  with  very  considerable,  success.  For  too 
long  a  part  of  that  time — so  far  at  least  as  certain  districts 
of  Ireland  are  concerned — their  success  was  not  only  vir- 
tually complete,  but  practically  unchallenged.  Human 
nature,  therefore — and  especially  Irish  human  nature — 
being  what  it  is,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  over  a 
great  part  of  the  south  and  west  the  idea  that  the  law  of 
the  League  is  stronger  than  the  law  of  the  land  has  rooted 
itself  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  population,  and  that  to 
eradicate  it  must  necessarily  be  a  work,  not  of  days  or 
weeks,  but  of  months,  and  even  possibly  of  years.  And,  to 
come  to  our  second  point,  which,  though  equally  important, 
may  be  more  briclly  disposed  of,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
impatient  people  that  the  clamour  and  turmoil  which  men 
like  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  even  so  insignificant  a 
young  histrion  as  Mr.  Redmond,  are  able  to  produce  afford 
no  sort  of  measure  of  the  really  popular  resistance  which 
the  Government  are  meeting  with.  On  the  contrary,  they 
may  even  be  signs  of  an  exactly  opposite  import,  since  it 
was  always  certain  that  the  more  distinctly  these  gentlemen 
felt  the  people  of  Ireland  slipping  from  their  grasp,  the 
more  noise  they  would  be  likely  to  make. 

Those  who  give  due  weight  to  these  considerations  are 
not  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  has  been  done  thus 
far  by  the  Government  in  Ireland,  and  the  feeling  dis- 
played by  the  Guildhall  audience  appears  to  show  that 
they  at  any  rate  have  made  all  proper  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  supplied 
them  with  additional  arguments  against  impatience  in  his 
speech  of  Tuesday  night.    Apart  from  the  inveteracy  of  the 


malady  for  which  Ministers  are  ti'eating  Ireland,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  curative  appliances  for  dealing  with  it  have 
been,  and  are  still,  to  a  certain  extent  defective,  at  least  as 
compared  with  those  which  are  at  the  command  of  the 
foreign  practitioner ;  and  it  is  no  less  indisputable  that  for 
the  first  time  in  England  we  have  been  confronted  by  a 
determined  attempt  in  the  highest  quarters  to  aggravate 
the  virulence  of  the  disease.  The  words  in  which  Lord 
Salisbury  described  this  sinister  phenomenon  fall  short, 
perhaps,  of  doing  complete  justice  to  its  scandalous 
novelty.  It  would  be  bad  enough,  indeed,  if  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  were  adequately 
characterized  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  refusing  "  to 
"  confine  their  opposition  to  the  legislative  stage "  of 
measures  for  the  enforcement  of  law,  and  of  insisting  on 
carrying  their  resistance  to  them  into  the  domain  of 
executive  administration.  They  go  even  further  than  this. 
In  their  passionate  desire  to  embarrass  the  Government, 
they  do  more  than  attempt  to  obstruct  the  administration 
of  the  Crimes  Act ;  they  do  their  utmost  to  incite  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  offer  violent  resistance  to  legal  process  under- 
taken for  the  enforcement,  not  of  an  exceptional  statute, 
but  of  obligations  sacred  at  common  law,  and  secured  by 
the  jurisprudence  of  every  country  of  howsoever  rudimentary 
a  civilization.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  law  is  law,  and 
that,  whether  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  volume  of  statutes 
or  in  the  practice  of  courts  since  courts  existed,  the  offence 
of  encouraging  resistance  to  it  is  equally  grave.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  offender's  state  of  mind,  a  dis- 
tinction exists  which  is  worth  insisting  on.  It  is  just  con- 
ceivable, that  is  to  say,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  is  warranted  in  obstructing  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  Act  which  he  would  certainly  repeal  at 
once  if  he  came  into  power.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
even  Mr.  Gladstone  can  believe  himself  justified  in  en- 
couraging violent  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  that 
ordinary  law  of  contracts  which  neither  he  nor  any  other 
Minister  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  total  dissolution 
of  society  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  maintain. 

But,  if  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  describe  the  present 
attitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Gladstonians  with  the 
full  severity  which  it  deserves,  the  language  in  which  he 
expressed  the  determination  of  Ministers  to  break  down 
the  lawlessness  which  this  attitude  is  designed  to  encourage 
requires  no  strengthening  whatever.  Replying  to  those — 
it  was  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  that  indirectly  inspired 
them — who  declare  that  there  will  be  no  legislative  activity 
until  Home  Rule  or  Separation  is  brought  about,  he  warned 
them  that,  if  their  only  hopes  of  a  renewal  of  the  activity 
is  based  on  any  anticipation  of  a  falling  off  in  the  efforts  or 
a  weakening  of  the  faith  of  those  who  uphold  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  they  are  preparing  for  themselves  a  heavy 
disappointment.  "  There  may,"  he  continued,  "  have  been 
"  some  desertions.  Some  Reubens  of  politics,  unstable  as 
"  water,  have  rolled  back  to  the  place  where  they  had 
"  originally  been ;  but,  as  a  whole,  looking  at  it  broadly  and 
"  with  reference  to  the  main  currents  of  opinion,  I  believe 
"  that  those  who,  gathered  from  the  two  political  parties, 
"  desire  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  are 
"  more  united,  stronger,  more  determined  to  subordinate  to 
"  that  great  consideration  every  other  cause  in  which  they 
"  may  be  engaged  than  they  ever  were  before.  I  never 
"  knew,  I  never  read,  of  a  cause  in  which  personal  claims 
"  and  political  prepossessions  were  so  readily  surrendered 
"  in  order  that  one  great  object  may  be  attained."  These 
are  weighty  words,  and  the  weightier  because  they  were 
evidently  well  weighed.  So  authoritative  a  refutation  of  all 
idle  rumours  of  Unionist  dissension  and  internal  difficulties 
ought  to  relieve  the  apprehensions  of  every  unduly  anxious 
mind.  We  do  not  believe,  for  our  part,  that  such  apprehen- 
sions prevail  at  all  to  any  considerable  extent ;  but  still 
there  are  those  upon  whom  persevering  bounce  and  swagger 
do  in  time  produce  a  certain  effect,  and  who,  by  mere  force 
of  reading  day  after  day  in  vapouring  Radical  newspapers 
that  the  Ministry  is  "  moribund,"  that  the  Unionist  alliance 
is  breaking  up,  and  other  rubbish  of  that  sort,  are  tempted 
at  last  to  believe,  in  an  indolent,  mechanical  sort  of  way, 
that  there  must  be  something  in  it.  Were  they  only  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  political  and  journalistic  conflict,  and  did 
they  only  know  the  profound  and  almost  pitiable  despond- 
ency to  which  the  concocters  of  all  this  braggadocio  are  a 
prey,  they  would  be  immensely  reassured.  Those  who  are 
better  placed  for  discerning  the  true  state  of  matters  are 
well  aware  that  the  Separatist  stump  orators  and  pressmen 
"  who  make  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads "  are 
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merely  thundering  away  to  keep  their  own  sinking  spirits 
up.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  indood,  there  was 
a  little  more  sincerity  in  their  boasting,  for  the  strength  of 
the  Unionist  alliance  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  then 
untried,  and,  judging  by  themselves,  the  Gladstonians  hoped 
much  from  the  assumed  inability  of  Liberals  to  support  "  a 
«  Tory  Government "  oven  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  Empire. 
The  discovery,  however,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Sir  George  Treyelyan,  no  Liberal  of  the  slightest  import- 
ance has  found  the  least  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this 
feat,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Liberal-Conservative 
alliance  has  triumphantly  stood  the  severest  strain  to  which 
it  has  ever  been  subjected — this  discovery,  we  say,  has  struck 
a  chill  of  despair  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Gladstonian 
faction.  In  secret  they  now  acknowledge,  and  sometimes 
in  confidential  moments  they  admit,  that  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  that  alliance  and  the  Ministerial  majority 
secured  by  it  should  not  endure  throughout  the  natural 
life  of  the  present  Parliament.  And,  though  we  do  not 
agree  with  them  on  many  points,  they  have  our  entire  con- 
currence upon  that. 


L' AFFAIRE  CAFFAREL. 

THE  rather  complicated  case  which  is  briefly  described 
by  this  name  very  properly  throws  everything  else  into 
the  shade  in  France  for  the  present.  It  is,  if  not  quite  as 
important,  certainly  more  amusing  than  anything  going  on 
in  the  political  world.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Affaire 
Caffarel  is  positively  amusing  j  but  only  that  it  is  rela- 
tively funny  in  comparison  with,  say,  M.  Rouvier's  con- 
version scheme,  or  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
which  is  to  inquire  into  all  the  corruption  which  exists,  or 
ever  has  existed,  or  which  is  alleged  to  exist  or  to  have 
existed,  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  France. 
M.  Colfavru  succeeded  in  replacing  the  mandate  to 
inquire  into  the  misdeeds  of  M.  Wilson  which  was  to  have 
been  given  to  the  Committee  by  this  somewhat  exten- 
sive alternative.  What  the  Committee  will  do  is  not 
unlikely  to  prove  a  matter  of  lively  interest  before  long. 
The  extreme  Republicans  have  contrived  to  be  well  repre- 
sented, and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  they  will  do  all 
the  mischief  they  can  to  the  Conservatives  whom  they  do 
not  like,  and  to  their  fellow-Republicans  of  the  moderate 
sections  whom  they  hate  most  intensely. 

As  the  Correctional  Tribunal  at  Paris  is  happily  not  able 
to  commit  any  man  to  prison  for  contempt  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  we  need  have  no  scruple  about  commenting  on 
the  Caffarel  trial.  Up  to  the  present  what  has  been  proved 
is  that  a  number  of  persons  tried  to  be  rogues,  and  that  a 
number  of  others  were  fools  up  to  a  certain  point.  Mme. 
LiMOUZiN,Mme.  Rattazzi,  Mme.  laComtesseDE  St.-Sauveur, 
Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Courteuil  (nee  Veron,  and  ennobled 
by  herself),  and  the  various  male  animals  who  hunted  for 
them,  and  with  them,  appear  to  have  been  a  most  un- 
successful body  of  adventurers.  They  were  always  trying 
to  get  hold  of  a  dupe,  and  failing  just  at  the  critical 
moment — just,  that  is,  when  the  money  should  have  been 
paid  over.  As  for  General  Caffarel,  his  piteous  explanation 
of  his  connexion  with  these  very  inferior  jackals  inspires 
a  certain  confidence.  His  stock  phrase  of  excuse, "  1  had 
"  nothing  to  do  with  all  this  bribery  business,  but  T  winked 
"  at  it  because  I  thought  it  would  help  me  to  discount  my 
"  bills,"  is  so  foolish  that  no  man  who  had  not  been  reduced 
to  the  very  verge  of  imbecility  by  pecuniary  difficulties 
could  possibly  use  it.  The  witnesses  are  the  liveliest  part 
of  the  proceedings.  M.  Vicat,  who  told  the  Court  that  he 
thought  he  deserved  the  Legion  of  Honour  because  he  had 
borne  himself  well  in  '48,  and  resigned  his  place  as  school- 
master rather  than  serve  Napoleon  III.,  and  who,  there- 
fore, felt  himself  justified  in  investing  part  of  a  fortune  made 
by  the  sale  of  insecticide  powder  in  the  purchase  of  that 
distinction,  since  he  could  not  get  it  in  any  other  way,  was 
not  unworthy  to  be  the  countryman  of  M.  Mipobolant. 
This  person  deserves  to  be  preserved  as  a  type  of  the  born 
victims  of  Mesdames  Limouzin  and  Rattazzi  ;  but  even  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  actually  parted  with  money.  As 
these  ladies  must  have  lived  upon  something  while  they 
were  pushing  their  fortunes  in  Paris,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  they  obtained  money  from  their  dupes  every  now  and 
then ;  but  these  victims  seem  to  be  wise  enough  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  Dr.  Johnson  had  beaten  before 
ho  knocked  the  bookseller  clown  with  the  folio.  They  hold 
their  tongues.    All  these  persons  will  soon  become  com- 


paratively uninteresting,  for  an  immense  extension  has  been 
given  to  the  case  by  the  charge  of  forgery  brought  against 
the  dotectivo  police  of  Paris  by  Mine.  LlMOUZItf'S  lawyer, 
and  apparently  not  without  reason.  The  accusation  is  that 
thoy  destroyed  certain  letters  of  M.  Wilson's  which  they 
found  in  her  possession,  ami  have  replaced  them  by  for- 
geries. It  is  an  instance  of  the  harmony  and  public  spirit 
which  prevail  in  the  various  departments  of  the  French 
Government  that  the  Judge  and  the  Public  Prosecutor 
seem  to  have  shown  the  utmost  indifferenco  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  Rue  Jerusalem  had  been  forging  in  order 
to  aid  an  influential  person  who  seemed  likely  to  be  annoyed 
by  the  course  the  trial  was  going  to  take.  It  was  also  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  that  the  discovery  should  be 
seized  upon  by  the  Chamber,  and  made  the  means  of  renew- 
ing the  attack  on  M.  Wilson.  So  little  has  come  out  of 
the  wild  excitement  aroused  by  each  successive  charge  or 
revelation  in  the  coarse  of  this  history  of  scandal  that  it  is 
prudent  to  wait  for  more  evidence  before  believing  that 
much  will  come  out  of  this  last  incident.  Already,  however, 
it  has  brought  another  defeat  on  M.  Rouvier,  and  it  has 
shown  that  the  inquiry  cannot  be  canalise,  which  appears 
to  be  the  newest  French  for  "  burked."  On  the  contrary, 
the  discreditable  struggle  seems  likely  to  become  chronic, 
and  in  that  case  it  can  hardly  be  ended  except  by  a  very 
serious  political  crisis. 


MODERN  PLUCIv. 

THE  newspapers  are  not  invariably  depressing.  The 
story  of  Lieutenant  Fegen's  fight  with  a  slaver  is  good 
reading,  so  is  the  tale  of  Inspector  Bassett's  courage  at  a 
fire.  It  was  in  May  that  Lieutenant  (now  Commander) 
Fegen,  with  a  pinnace  and  seven  men,  went  patrolling  the 
East  African  coast  near  Zanzibar.  He  had  five  blue  jackets, 
an  interpreter,  and  a  marine.  "  To  him  enter  "  a  dhow,  a 
peaceful-looking  dhow.  Lieutenant  Fegen  sent  his  dingy, 
with  his  coxswain,  his  one  marine,  and  his  interpreter,  to 
speak  with  the  dhow.  That  vessel  opened  the  parley  with 
a  fire  from  a  score  of  Snider  rifles.  The  marine  answered 
in  their  own  language,  with  a  Martini-Henry,  and  the 
nine-pounder  in  the  pinnace  joined  in  the  conversation. 
Thereon  the  dhow,  which  was,  of  course,  a  slaver  in  dis- 
guise, bore  down  on  the  pinnace  to  ram  her.  Lieutenant 
Fegen  issued  the  order  to  "  prepare  to  resist  boarders," 
and  himself  rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  action.  The 
Arabs  were  four  to  one,  and  Lieutenant  Fegen  accounted 
for  two  with  his  revolver,  and  for  a  third  with  his  cutlass ; 
while  Pearson,  one  of  his  men,  gave  another  the  point. 
But  Lieutenant  Fegen's  sword-arm  was  disabled,  three  of 
his  five  were  lying  wounded,  and  eleven  out  of  twenty  Arabs 
appeared  to  have  an  easy  chance  over  our  remaining  force  of 
two.  Guys  and  Fred  Russell  fought  while  they  could 
stand  ;  and  the  dhow  tried  to  sheer  off.  But  Lieutenant 
Fegen,  his  coxswain,  his  interpreter,  and  his  marine  were 
not  content  with  a  Cadmeian  victory.  They  proved  bad  men 
to  run  away  from.  Arabs  were  attracted  to  the  shore  by 
the  sound  of  firing,  and  they  took  the  side  of  the  slaver. 
Luckily  some  one  in  the  dingy  or  the  pinnace  shot  the  helms- 
man of  the  dhow  ;  she  drifted  into  shallow  water,  and  there 
sank.  The  unwounded  men  of  the  crew  took  to  the  water, 
and  only  four  or  five  of  them  reached  land.  Lieutenant 
Fegen,  shipping  his  marine,  his  interpreter,  and  his  coxswain 
on  board  the  pinnace,  played  with  his  nine-pounder  on  the 
Arabs,  who  withdrew.  He  was  able  to  save  fifty-three  out 
of  sixty-five  slaves,  and  of  his  men  he  lost  only  one  killed,  a 
seaman  named  Benjamin  Stone.  The  others  are  reported 
to  be  doing  well,  and  they  deserve  every  reward  that  the 
admiration  of  their  countrymen  can  give  them.  Mr. 
Bassett,  an  Inspector  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  has 
already  received  some  recognition  of  civic  pluck  not  less 
than  that  of  Lieutenant  Fegen,  Stone,  Russell,  Pearson, 
Guys,  and  the  others  whose  names  also  should  be  known. 
Bassett's  action  was  not  less  dangerous  than  that  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  He  walked  through  a  burning  house 
and  rescued  a  half-stifled  and  helpless  inmate.  He  had 
actually  to  drag  this  gentleman  downstairs,  through  the 
flame  and  smoke,  to  the  drawing-room  floor,  where, 
it  is  written,  "  he  received  an  ovation  from  the  crowd." 
He  has  received  more  permanent  and  valuable  reward 
than  an  ovation — and  a  compliment  from  Lord  Charles 
Beuesford.  These  things  are  consolatoiy  to  read  of  at  a 
time  when  neither  valour  nor  gratitude  is  precisely  the 
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most  obvious  and  common  virtue  of  English  society.  They 
confirm  the  hope  that  Englishmen,  so  gallant  in  almost 
desperate  enterprises  like  those  of  Lieutonaut  Fegen  and 
Mr.  BASSETT,  may  not  collectively  prove  wanting  in  conduct 
when  they  are  called  on  to  be  worthy  of  their  fathers.  The 
noble  behaviour  of  a  man  seriously  endangered  by  an  acci- 
dent to  the  Forth  Bridge  is  also  worthy  of  record.  He  was 
hanging  over  the  water  in  a  most  dangerous  position,  but 
declined  assistance  when  it  came  till  another  man  who  was 
"  dazed  "  had  first  been  rescued. 


THE  APPEAL  IN  MR.  SULLIVAN'S  CASE. 

WE  should  imagine  that  no  lawyer  and  very  few  laymen 
can  have  expected  any  other  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion raised  in  the  Loud  Mayor  of  Dublin's  case  than  that 
which  has  just  been  pronounced  by  the  Irish  Exchequer 
Division.    Were  it  not  indeed  that  an  excessive  scrupulous- 
ness on  points  of  law  and  procedure  in  administering  the 
Crimes  Act  is,  no  doubt,  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  we 
should  certainly  have  been  disposed  to  say  that  Mr.  O'Donel 
ought  never  to  have  referred  such  a  question  to  a  Superior 
Court  at  all.    A  more  subtle,  and  indeed  a  more  flimsy, 
objection  to  evidence  can  seldom  have  been  taken  than 
that  which  weighed  so  much  with  this  thoroughly  capable 
and  experienced  Dublin  magistrate — for  that  is  undoubtedly 
a  true  description  of  Mr.  O'Donel — as  to  induce  him  to 
dismiss  the  charge  against  Mr.  Sullivan.    We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  have  weighed  for  a  moment  under 
similar  circumstances  in  an  English  police-court,  and  the 
absurd  clamours  of  those  who  talk  about  the  law  being 
strained   for   the   suppression   of    the    National  League 
find  a  singular  comment  in  Mr.  O'Donel's  exaggerated 
punctilio.     To  the  average  lay  mind  the  defect  which 
the  magistrate  discovered  in  the   evidence   against  Mr. 
Sullivan  must  be  quite   invisible.     Mr.  Sullivan  was 
charged  with  publishing  in  his  newspaper,  the  Nation,  a 
notice  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  Shelburne 
branch  of  the  National  League,  at  Ramsgrange,  being  within 
a  district  in  which  the  League  had  been  suppressed  by  an 
order  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  Council.     The  Crown 
proved  successively  (i)  that  the  branches  of  the  League  had 
been  suppressed  in  the  district  in  question;  (2)  that  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting,  affirmed  in  such 
report  to  be  the  meeting  of  a  suppressed  branch  of  the 
League,  appeared  in  the  Nation;  (3)  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  responsible  for  its  publication ;  and  (4)  that  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  time  and  place  specified  by  the  news- 
paper, at  which  a  certain   person,  referred   to   in  the 
notice,  did,  in  fact,  take  a  prominent  part.     For  want, 
however,  of  evidence  external  to  the  newspaper  to  prove 
that  (5)  the  meeting  held  at  Ramsgrange  was,  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  a  meeting  of  suppressed  branches  of  the 
League,  Mr.  O'Donel  dismissed  the  charge.     We  repeat 
(hat  the  average  lay  mind  will  find  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  why  any  further   proof  of  (5) 
should  be  required  than  is  contained  in  (2)  and  (4)  taken 
together ;  but  the  question  on  which  the  case  went  off  in 
the  inferior  Court  was  even  more  refined  than  that.  It 
was  not  whether  (2)  and  (4)  taken  together  do  in  fact 
establish  (5),  but  whether  it  was  open  to  the  Court  to  con- 
sider (2)  as  evidence  at  all.    Mr.  O'Donel,  in  other  words, 
did  not  (at  least  in  the  only  part  of  the  stated  "  case"  which 
the  Exchequer  Division  consented  to  entertain)  ask  whether 
lie  was  bound  to  find,  on  the  sole  evidence  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
newspaper  itself,  that  a   meeting  of  certain  suppressed 
branches  of  this  League  did  take  place,  but  whether  on 
such  evidence  ho  was  entitled  to  do  so.    Was  the  news- 
paper report,  that  is  to  say,  or  was  it  not,  valid  evidence  in 
law  that  the  offence  which  it  declared  itself  to  be  com- 
mitting had  actually  been  committed  1    And  was  it  or  was 
it  not  the  duty  of  the  police  magistrate  to  proceed  to  cou- 
hider  whether  it  was  conclusive  evidence  in  fact  1 

To  these  questions  Lord  Chief  Baron  Palles,  after  a 
careful  review  of  precedents,  has  replied  with  an  unhesi- 
tating affirmative.  Upon  the  authority  of  many  judg- 
ments as  to  the  evidential  validity  of  the  unsupported  con- 
fessions of  accused  persons  the  CHIEF  Baron,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  J  ustico  Andrews,  held  that  the  state- 
ments in  the  Nation  constituted  valid  evidence  in  law  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  had  committed  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  that  Mr.  O'Donel  must  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider whether  that  evidence  is  conclusive  in  fact.  Having 


sufficient  ground  on  this  point  alone  for  remitting  the  case 
to  the  Court  below,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  judges 
should  have  declined  to  consider  the  further  contention 
raised  by  the  Crown — namely,  that  publication,  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association,  of  a  notice  of 
proceedings  untruly  represented  to  have  taken  place  at 
a  meeting  of  a  suppressed  branch  of  the  League,  is 
an  offence  within  the  meaning  of  the  Crimes  Act.  On  this 
question  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  his  colleague,  with 
the  somewhat  trying  reserve  which  is  characteristic  of 
judges,  decline  to  pronounce  any  opinion  whatsoever ;  but, 
having  regard  to  its  manifest  importance,  we  hope  it  may 
not  be  long  before  the  point  comes  before  the  judges  under 
conditions  which  will  compel  them  to  decide  it.  To  the 
judgment  of  common  sense  it  will  most  certainly  appear 
that  the  contention  of  the  Crown  should  be  upheld.  The 
gist  of  the  offence  of  publication  is  the  intent  to  "  promote 
"  the  objects"  of  the  National  League.  A  newspaper  pro- 
prietor, therefore,  who  should  fabricate  reports  of  fictitious 
meetings  of  suppressed  branches  of  the  League,  in  the 
hope  of  persuading  the  public  that  the  law  is  being  defied 
where  it  is  in  fact  being  obeyed,  displays  to  our  thinking 
an  even  stronger  desire,  and  certainly  a  more  calculated 
intent,  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  illegal  Association 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  the  reporter  of  meetings  which  have 
actually  occurred. 


THE  EMPEROR  WILLIAM  AND  HIS  SON. 

TT  is  possibly  not  incumbent  on  an  Englishman  to  pro- 
.JL  test  against  the  indecent  conduct  of  German  doctors 
who,  with  many  professions  of  high  motives,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  illness  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  advertising  themselves.  The 
wrangles  of  medical  men  with  rival  theories  over  the  beds 
of  their  patients  have  been  among  the  stock  commonplaces 
of  comic  writers  from  of  old ;  but  no  satirist  has  ever 
imagined  anything  more  ludicrous  than  the  display  of  pro- 
fessional pique,  trumpery  national  vanity,  and  bad  taste 
made  by  some  of  the  German  doctors  who  have  thought  fit 
to  comment  on  the  case  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  This  is, 
however,  a  matter  for  their  countrymen  to  judge.  If 
they  think  that  the  employment  of  an  English  specialist 
is  an  outrage  on  German  patriotism  so  gross  as  to  excuse 
an  angry  Professor  for  making  capital  out  of  the  illness 
of  a  future  German  sovereign,  they  must  be  left  to  in- 
dulge their  own  strange  taste.  What  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  the  disgraceful  loquacity  of  the  daily  papers  of 
all  nations,  which  seem  to  be  engaged  in  trying  to  out- 
rival  one  another  in  the  publication  of  disagreeable 
medical  details,  which  may  possibly  be  in  their  place  in 
professional  papers,  where  they  can  be  avoided,  but  are 
simply  disgusting  in  an  ordinary  newspaper.  The  public 
cannot  understand  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  supplied  with 
them.  What  wholesome  purpose  can  be  served  by  filling 
columns  of  foreign  correspondences  with  Dr.  Stork's  opinion 
of  the  English  surgeon  who  has  shown  confidence  in  his 
rival,  Dr.  Sciirotter;  with  the  disappointed  gentleman's 
bragging  of  what  he  has  done  ;  or  with  speculations  as  to 
what  the  others  will  think  necessary  to  do,  and  who  will  be 
chosen  to  do  it  1 

The  gravity  of  the  news  that  the  actual  ruler  of  Ger- 
many and  his  heir  may  both  be  removed  by  death  or 
by  a  disease  which  incapacitates  the  patient  from  taking 
an  active  share  in  public  business  requires  no  emphasiz- 
ing by  gossip.  It  will  bring  a  new  element  into  the  po- 
litics of  Europe  if  the  throno  of  the  Empire  is  filled  by 
a  young  man  of  whom  little  is  known,  and  who  has 
no  experience  either  of  government  or  war.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  his  accession  might  subject  even  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  to  a  perceptible  strain.  As  head  of  the 
House  of  HonENZOLLERN  he  is  sure  of  the  loyal  support 
of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Prussia,  but  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  he  could  calculate  on  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  same  traditional  devotion  from  the  other  States 
of  the  Empire.  Germany  as  a  united  State  is  very  young, 
and  there  are  old  memories  which,  in  spite  of  the  growth 
of  national  feeling,  and  the  unanimous  determination  of 
Germans  never  again  to  subject  themselves  to  the  risk 
of  a  sudden  French  invasion,  might  revive  if  the  central 
Government  were  directed  with  less  tact  and  judgment 
than  is  displayed  at  present.  The  Emperor  William 
occupies  a  wholly  exceptional  position.  His  age,  his  ser- 
vices to  Germany,  and  his  personal  character  give  him. 
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an  almost  paternal  authority  over  tho  other  princes  of 
tho  Empire.  The  ('kown  Prince,  although  he  has  ab- 
stained carefully  from  putting  himself  forward  in  political 
matters,  has  contrived  to  inspire  general  confidence  in  his 
temper  and  abilities.  He  has  proved  himself  a  good,  if 
not  a  brilliant,  general.  A  king  of  Saxony  or  of  Bavaria 
could  defer  to  either  father  or  son  without  loss  of  dignity. 
They  might  not  find  it  so  easy  to  do  so  if  the  ruler  of  the 
Empire,  which  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  has  come  into  exist- 
ence during  their  lifetime,  Avero  a  young  man.  National 
feeling  in  Germany  has  become  strong  of  lato  years,  but  it  is 
going  far  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  necessarily  ally 
itself  with  devotion  to  the  House  of  Hoiienzollern.  Tho 
personal  character  of  Prince  William  can  be  little  more 
than  a  matter  of  speculation  at  present.  Even  if  all  that  is 
said  of  him  is  true  (which,  seeing  how  maliciously  royal 
personages  are  talked  about,  is  improbable),  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  will  do  when  he  comes  to  the  throne  what  he 
promised  or  threatened  when  he  was  removed  from  it  by 
two  degrees.  It  is  a  trite  enough  observation  that  the  heir- 
apparent  and  the  king  differ  considerably.  But,  whatever 
the  character  and  abilities  of  Prince  William  may  be,  he  is 
unknown,  and  his  accession  to  the  throne  or  to  power  as 
Regent  would  add  another  element  of  uncertainty  to  the 
state  of  Europe.  It  is  not  at  present  peaceful  or  stable  enough 
to  bear  more  than  is  weighing  on  it  already;  and,  therefore, 
even  if  the  Emperor  and  his  son  had  not  secured  the  respect 
of  all  Europe,  and  something  like  affection  in  a  great  part 
of  it,  even  out  of  Germany,  their  recovery  would  be  heartily 
hoped  for.  The  great  age  of  the  Emperor  William  makes 
it  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  he  can  remain 
much  longer  on  the  throne ;  but  there  is,  fortunately,  still 
reason  to  hope  that  his  son  may  be  left  for  years  to 
govern  the  great  Empire  which  he  helped  so  materially  to 
create.  The  fears  of  all  Europe  make  men  inclined  to  read 
the  favourable  parts  of  bulletins  with  scepticism  when  so 
much  is  at  stake.  There  is,  of  course,  some  reason  for  de- 
clining to  put  confidence  in  vaguely  hopeful  declarations 
which  are  counterbalanced  by  confessions  that  a  disease  is 
growing;  but  fear  is  very  subject  to  exaggerate.  It  is  at 
least  possible  that  the  doctors  are  telling  the  truth  when 
they  say  that  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm. 


ANOTHER  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

WE  do  not  hear  Mr.  Childers  on  Irish  affairs  quite  so 
often  as  we  should  like  to  hear  him.  He  keeps  himself 
too  modestly  in  the  background,  and  even  when  he  comes  to 
the  front  for  a  moment  and  addresses  the  public,  he  leaves, 
like  Lord  Spencer  in  similar  situations,  an  indefinable 
impression  that  he  wishes  he  was  at  home.  We  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  either  Mr.  Guilders  or  Lord  Spencer 
actually  requires  to  be  dragged  on  to  the  platform.  It  may 
be  that  no  pressure  is  put  upon  them  to  speak  ;  and  that 
they  obey  certain  recurrent  internal  promptings  of  their  own. 
It  may  be  that  at  "  an  uncertain  hour  their  agony  returns," 
and  that  they  feel  compelled,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  to 
disburden  their  bosoms  of  the  history  of  their  crime.  But 
they  don't  like  it  any  more  than  the  Ancient  Mariner 
did,  and  the  hearers  who  carefully  study  their  laboured 
and  painful  utterances  may  well  be  sadder  and  wiser  men 
for  having  listened  to  them.  Mr.  Giiilders's  speech 
at  Kilmarnock  last  Thursday  was  rendered  a  little  less 
depressing  than  usual  by  being  carefully  divested  of  any 
individuality,  and  being  as  closely  assimilated  as  possible 
to  a  piece  of  historico-philosophical  disquisition,  by  a 
sophistical  essayist  with  a  bad  case  to  support.  Ganada, 
said  Mr.  Childers,  supplies  "  an  instance  in  which  the  re- 
"  fusal  to  grant  Home  Rule  led  to  a  disastrous  rebellion, 
"  which  was  only  put  down  with  considerable  difficulty. 
"  The  alternative  policy  then  was  Home  Rule  as  advocated 
"  by  Lord  Durham,  who  went  out  and,  &c.  &c."  Again, 
proceeded  Mr.  Childers,  "  in  America  a  policy  of  Home 
"  Rule  had  been  advocated.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  Burke. 
"  The  alternative  policy  was  that  of  Lord  North.  The 
"  end  of  the  controversy  was  that,  &c.  &c."  But  why 
did  Mr.  Childers  stop  here  1  Surely  America  might  have 
reminded  him  of  another  illustration  which  may  or  may 
not  serve  his  argumentative  purpose.  Let  us  try  to  adapt 
it  to  his  own  language.  In  America,  yet  again,  a  policy 
of  Home  Rule  had  been  advocated.  It  was  that  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis.  The  alternative  policy  of  Coercion 
was  that  of  President  Lincoln.    The  end  of  the  "  con- 


"  troversy  was" — by-the-byo,  what  was  the  end  of  tho 
controversy?  Perhaps  Mr.  ChILDEBS  will  look  into  the 
history  of  tho  affair,  and  report  to  US  whether  it  seems  to 
favour  his  contention.  And,  while  he  is  on  the.  subject  of 
America,  it  might  bo  well  for  him,  perhaps,  to  reconsider 

his  rcferenco  to  Bukkk's  "  Home  Rule  policy"  for  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  his  implied  comparison  of  it  with 
Mr.  GLADSTONE'S  Homo  Rulo  policy  for  Ireland.  Tho 
parallelism  of  the  two  in  respect  of  tho  precise  question 
which  led  to  the  American  War  of  Independence — namely, 
the  question  of  taxation — is  no  doubt  exact.  Mr.  Bukkk's 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  policies  are  doubtless  in  perfect  accord 
thereon.  But  Mr.  Childers  would  bo  refreshing  our  de- 
fective memory  if  he  would  tell  us  exactly  how  these  policies 
agreed.  At  present  we  cannot  remember  whether  it  was 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  disclaims  an  Imperial  right  of  taxation 
as  against  Ireland,  as  Burke  did  as  against  the  American 
colonies,  or  whether  it  was  that  Burke  insisted,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  retaining  the  control  of  the  finances  of  tho 
Home-Ruled  dependency  in  Imperial  hands. 

Mr.  CniLDERS,  however,  was  not  wholly  historical.  He 
had  at  least  two  observations  to  make  on  current  politics, 
both  of  which  deserve  a  word  of  comment.  He  said, 
referring  to  Parnellite  offenders  against  the  Crimes  Act, 
that  it  was  "  a  serious  matter  to  find  that  men  of  high 
"  personal  character,  who  had  been,  and  were,  members  of 
"  Parliament,  were,  when  convicted  under  the  new  law, 
"  compelled  to  herd  with  ordinary  criminals,  perhaps  with 
"  thieves  and  swindlers."  We  can  only  interpret  this 
remark  to  mean  that  Mr.  Childers  has  at  last  yielded  to 
the  force  of  evidence  which  last  Session  he  obstinately 
resisted,  and  that  the  grievance  of  which  he  now  complains 
is  that  men  who  have  cheerfully  consorted  with  "  extra- 
"  ordinary  criminals,"  dynamiters,  and  the  suborners  of 
assassination,  should  be  reduced  to  the  company  of  such 
very  "  ordinary  offenders "  as  those  whom  Mr.  Childers 
has  particularized.  One  remark  in  his  second  reference 
to  current  politics  and  we  have  done.  He  "  contrasted 
"  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Parnell  by  the  Liberal  Govern- 
"  ment  of  1881  with  that  of  Mr.  O'Brien  now."  But  he 
did  not  go  on  to  "  contrast "  the  treatment  of  Mr.  O'Brien 
now  with  the  much  more  strictly  analogous  case  of  Mr. 
Timothy  Haerington  in  1883  or  1884.  Has  he  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Harrington's  "  plank-bed  "  ?  If  so,  he  can 
never  have  heard  him  address  the  House  of  Commons  at  all, 
since  from  no  single  speech  with  which  that  patriot  has 
ever  favoured  the  House  has  the  plank-bed  been  absent. 


THE  PARABLE  OF  INDIAN  ART. 

"  r  I  THE  arts  of  India,"  writes  Sir  George  Birdwood,  "will  never 
-S-  be  properly  understood  until  there  are  brought  to  their 
study  not  only  the  sensibility  which  can  appreciate  them  at  first 
sight,  but  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  subjects 
of  the  religious  poetry,  national  legends,  and  mythological  scrip- 
tures that  have  always  been  their  inspiration,  and  of  which  they 
are  the  perfected  imagery/' 

This  is  a  hard  saying.  Amongst  the  critics  and  sightseers  who 
not  long  ago  flooded  the  Indian  Court  of  the  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington,  how  may  persons  of  education,  or  even  of  "culture," 
can  pretend  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  religious  poetry, 
national  legends,  and  mythological  scriptures  of  ancient  India  ? 
Must  we  then  receive  the  opinions  upon  Indian  art  expressed  by 
many  persons  of  the  finest  taste  as  worthless  criticism,  and 
simply  the  views  of  people  speaking  upon  a  subject  they  do  not 
rightly  understand  ? 

Where  Hindu  art  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir 
George  Birdwood  is  absolutely  right.  People  do  not  understand  this 
art  who  have  not  penetrated  the  imaginative  and  religious  temper 
of  India — nay,  who  have  not  themselves  been  to  some  extent 
penetrated  by  it,  and  made  to  feel  its  peculiar  influence  and  charm. 
And  this  initiation  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  outside  view  of  the 
subject,  nor  is  it  obtained  in  a  day.  No  technical  information 
will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  the  "  familiarity  "  Sir  George 
Birdwood  makes  the  condition  of  a  right  understanding  of  the 
subject — familiarity,  that  is,  with  the  sources  whence  this  in- 
spiration is  drawn.  It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  even  very 
helpful,  to  have  all  the  Hindu  Pantheon  at  one's  fingers'  ends  to 
distinguish  precisely  between  the  "  vahans  "  and  "  taktis  "  of  the 
numerous  deities,  to  know  the  thousand  and  odd  names  of 
Vishnu,  and  the  complete  history  of  all  his  iucarnations.  It  is 
not  even  required  by  the  student  of  Indian  art  to  have  explored 
every  dark  nook  and  corner  of  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata  ; 
but  it  is  required  of  him  to  have  dwelt  and  wandered  in  these 
"  immense  flowering  forests,"  as  Heine  calls  them,  because  in  this 
ancient  poetry,  and  nowhere  else,  he  will  discover  the  spirit  that 
is  at  the  heart  of  all  Indian  religions  and  philosophies,  as  it  is  the 
treasure  of  which  the  arts  of  India  are  the  symbol  and  the  casket. 
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To  describe  this  spirit  in  finished  phrase  would  be  to  unsay  what 
has  pone  before,  and  to  attempt  to  convey  in  words  what  it  has 
beeu  stated  can  be  learned  only  through  sympathetic  experience. 
The  impatient  Western  critic  will  sum  the  matter  up,  and 
get  the  peculiar  temper  of  Indian  thought  and  fancy  described 
and  done  with,  in  a  sentence  that  expresses  only  the  negative 
side  of  the  question.  "  Tiie  Indian  imagination  is  haunted 
by  a  sense  of  the  impermanency  of  existence/'  Most  true ; 
the  sense  of  the  impermauency  of  material  things  is  to  the  Indian 
mystic  what  the  "  Fear  of  the  Lord  "  was  to  the  Hebrew,  what 
compunction  and  consciousness  of  sin  are  to  the  Christian ;  it  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  But,  if  we  wish  to  understand  how 
this  sense  of  impermaneucy  can  become  a  sustaining  inspiration 
for  the  religious  sentiment  and  a  source  of  abounding  fancy  and 
invention  in  the  domain  of  art,  we  must  take  counsel  of  the  saints 
and  sae.es  who  of  old  found  illumination  beneath  the  sacred  l'eepul 
and  Banyan  trees  of  the  Kainiiyana  and  Mahabharata. 

Any  such  condition  will,  of  course,  be  prohibitory  to  the 
supremely  modern  critic  who  pretends  to  judge  the  ages  from  his 
own  position  ''in  the  foremost  files  of  time,"  and  who  even  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  could  hardly  condescend,  for  the 
moment  even,  to  become  as  a  little  child.  Humbler  persons, 
however,  need  feel  no  alarm ;  for  those  who  will  at  the  outset 
consent  to  lose  themselves,  and  even  their  sober  wits,  for  a  season 
in  these  immense  wonder-haunted  forests  will  assuredly  find  them- 
selves by-and-bye,  and  in  a  region  where  they  can  hold  their  heads 
as  high  as  they  please,  and  iind  companions  also  for  their  most 
modern  aspirations  and  ideas.  The  prodigies  and  marvels  that  at 
lirst  seemed  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  place  soon 
assume  another  character,  and  become  proofs  and  witnesses  of  the 
dream-like  unreality  of  the  sphere  where  they  appear.  When  the 
natural  world  is  recognized  as  a  vision  passing  before  the  soul,  what 
matters  it  if  the  vision  take  now  and  again  an  extravagant  form  ?  And 
here  we  have  the  reason  why  the  Indian  visionary  looks  upon  nature 
with  a  fine  perception  of  her  grace  and  beauty,  and  even  with  a 
true  delight  in  her  comicalities  and  extravagances.  The  dreamer 
talces  pleasure  in  his  dream.  It  is  not  as  with  the  mediicval 
mystic  ;  for  the  Indian  Nature  is  not  the  sphere  of  evil  and  temp- 
tation, where  the  very  flowers  signify  the  beauty  that  conceals 
the  treacherous  worm  ;  where  the  fruits  are  accursed,  and  the 
animals  types  of  grossuess  and  impurity.  No.  Nature  is  Maya, 
illusion,  a  brightly-tinted  bubble  upon  the  ocean  of  existence;  a 
.sunlit  cloud,  soon  to  melt  and  vanish  away  ;  a  dream  of  passion, 
pity,  and  desire,  troubling  the  divine  and  eternal  peace  of  the 
soul.  But  behind  the  dream,  everywhere  and  without  distinction 
shines  the  light  of  which  material  existence  is  the  many-coloured 
veil.  And  by  this  penetrating  light  Nature  is  ennobled,  whilst 
she  has  still  the  tender  melancholy  of  a  vision  that  must  change 
and  pass.  Here  is  the  sentiment  that  reveals  itself  in  every 
legend  and  parable  of  the  Kamayana  and  Mahabharata,  and  that 
we  can  recognize  as  the  ruling  influence  in  Indian  religion  and 
art. 

"  It  is  the  special  faculty  of  this  race,"  writes  Michelet,  "  to 
see  through  the  body  to  the  soul.  The  animal  is  not  an  animal, 
but  a  soul  that  has  been  or  will  be  a  man.  The  herb  is  not  a 
herb,  nor  the  tree  a  tree ;  everywhere  circulates  the  divine  spirit." 
This  peculiar  sentiment  shows  itself  through  the  Indian's  love 
of  the  grotesque,  and  is  the  secret  of  his  success  and  failure  in 
this  field.  We  shall  not  find  in  him  the  malicious  mirth  of  the 
mediaeval  artist,  whose  old  quarrel  with  the  animal — the  vexing 
adversary  of  the  inner  angel — makes  him  rejoice  to  pay  off  his 
many  grudges,  and  jest  at  sin's  expense  and  unregenerate  old 
mother  Nature's  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  mediosvalixt,  too, 
has  more  mystical  horror  at  his  command,  and  surpasses  the 
Indian  in  his  talent  for  producing  monsters ;  his  scaly  dragons, 
slimy  reptiles,  fierce-taloued  hideous  birds  live  with  the  life  of 
his  own  terror  and  loathing,  and  have  the  vigour  of  his  faith  in 
the  reality  of  the  evil  power  and  in  the  unseen  presence  of  tempt- 
ing fiends  eager  for  man's  destruction.  But  with  the  Indian  evil 
is  jf  the  sphere  of  Maya  illusion,  and  therefore  his  monsters  are 
plainly  "  monsters  of  occasion, "  made  to  fit  the  circumstances  and 
to  change  and  melt  away  with  them.  Parvati,  as  Kali  or  Burga, 
held  to  represent  the  destructive  forces  of  Nature,  will  hang  tigers' 
claws  round  her  neck,  loll  out  her  tongue,  smear  red  paint  on  her 
hands,  and  do  her  best  to  look  fierce  and  terrible  ;  but  presently, 
as  Parvati  Devi,  she  will  become  again  the  mother  of  creatures, 
and  her  hideous  grimaces  for  the  moment  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  warning  that  suffering  and  bloodshed  are  bound  up  with 
this  dream  of  life,  and  should  make  less  bitter  men's  regrets  that 
it  is  vanishing  away.  But  if  the  Indian  imagination  fails  in 
producing  the  broadly  comic  or  fear-inspiring  effects  of  mediaeval 
art,  it  lends  itself  to  Natures  humour, and  excels  in  her  own  mood  of 
tender  raillery  without  a  touch  of  scorn  ;  carrying  forward  the 
creation  of  quaint,  ungainly,  mirth-provoking  creatures,  "grave 
absurdities,"  as  George  Eliot  has  it,  "  cheerful  queernesses "  that 
are  yet  in  harmony  with  the  sunlit  landscape,  and  that  live  with 
the  same  life  that  kindles  it  and  lends  every  detail  in  it  beauty 
and  solemnity.  The  noble  and  graceful  effect  of  Indian  sculpture 
and  carving  is  no  more  marred  by  the  "grave  absurdities"  in 
which  the  artist  delights  than  the  sweet  seriousness  of  an  Indian 
evening  is  disturbed  by  the  quaint  outline  of  a  striding  camel 
against  the  rose-flushed  sky,  or  by  the  vulture  that  sits  with 
huddled  shoulders  on  the  temple  roof,  or  by  the  unwieldy  bull'aloes 
wallowing  luxuriously  up  to  their  heads  in  the  pool  fringed  with 
broad  plantains  and  wide-cut  palms. 

The  Indian's  love  of  the  grotesque,  then,  is  a  part  of  his  sympathy 


with  Nature,  aud  has  behiud  it  the  same  tender  reverence  and 
compassion.  The  best  illustration  of  this  sentiment  is  to  be  found 
in  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Hindu  heroes, 
known  to  English  readers  as  the  "  Monkey  God  "  Ilanuman.  The 
term  "  god  "  applied  to  Ilanuman  is,  by  the  way,  somewhat  less 
correct  than  it  would  be  used  of  a  Greek  hero  or  mediaeval  saint, 
wdiose  exploits  and  virtues  in  life  had  obtained  for  him  posthumous 
honours.  Ilanuman  is  a  prince  amongst  monkeys,  prodigious  in. 
strength,  courage,  and  goodness  of  heart ;  yet  a  monkey  throughout, 
the  hero  of  the  animal  world  par  excellence  ;  and,  as  such,  at  once 
the  friend  and  the  foil  of  the  perfect  man  Bama,  who  is  the  type 
of  human  heroism.  Bama,  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  ideal,  is 
self-controlled,  compassionate,  calm  in  afHiction  and  iu  joy,  always 
superior  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  Ilanuman  is 
vehement  and  volatile,  easily  moved  to  grief,  anger,  or  wild 
delight:  ill-luck  reduces  him  to  suicidal  despair,  good  fortune 
kindles  him  to  mad  elation.  His  thoughtlessness  and  absence  of 
mind  plunge  him  constantly  into  trouble ;  his  ingenuity  and 
audacity  as  constantly  extricate  him.  lie  is  boastful  and  fierce 
in  battle,  savage  in  revenging  injuries,  touching  aud  almost  sub- 
lime in  gratitude  for  kindness  and  unwearying  devotion  to  his 
benefactors.  When  Ilanuman  appears,  mirth,  mischief,  and 
excitement  follow.  But  he  is  not  only  the  endless  source  of 
merriment  and  movement.  He  stands  also  iu  Indian  art  and 
poetry  to  represent  the  simple  life  of  nature  ;  in  other  words,  the 
enchanted  soul  that,  blinded  by  illusions,  mistakes  the  mere 
child's  play  of  material  existence  for  reality.  The  amusement, 
then,  Hanuman  excites  by  his  vehemence  and  passion  is  not  with- 
out a  touch  of  gentle  melancholy  in  it.  The  sage  who  sits  out- 
side and  looks  at  the  vision  of  life  as  a  passing  spectacle  has  an 
indulgent  glance  and  smile  for  the  child  of  nature,  Hanuman. 

But  the  Indian  artist  does  not  work  only  or  chiefly  under  the 
inspiration  of  Hanuman  ;  and  there  is  more  to  be  learnt  of  Indian 
art  in  these  "  immense  flowering  forests  "  of  ancient  poetry  than 
the  secret  of  its  power  to  excel  in  grotesque  humour  that  never 
declines  into  ugliness,  mockery,  or  terror.  The  Bamayana  and 
Mahabharata  are  more  than  vast  poems  or  collections  of  poems  ; 
they  are  the  unquenched  and  living  sources  from  which  has  flowed 
for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  and  still  continues  to  flow,  the 
imaginative  life  of  India.  The  Western  student  now  has  not, 
like  the  brave  travellers  and  scholars  who  have  made  the  path 
clear  for  others,  to  cut  his  path  through  the  obscure  entangle- 
ments of  an  ancient  aud  difficult  language.  The  road  lies  open  to 
him,  or  rather  the  cup  of  sacred  water  stands  within  reach  of  his 
hand.  It  might  surely  be  held  more  wcrth  his  while  than  it  is  to 
raise  the  cup  to  his  lips  and  drink  the  water  that  will  bring  initi- 
ation into  the  secrets  of  India.  Hear  the  enthusiastic  Michelet, 
for  instance.  "  The  year  1863  will  always  be  a  sacred  one  for 
me,"  he  exclaims ;  "  it  was  then  I  could  first  read  the  great  and 
holy  poem  of  India,  the  divine  Kainayana.  'Who  reads  the 
Bamayana  is  cleansed  of  his  sins,'  says  Valmiki ;  and  this  word  is 
not  in  vain.  Our  '  sin ' — the  dregs  of  bitterness  and  cynicism 
that  time  has  brought  aud  left  with  us — this  great  flood  of  poetry 
will  wash  us  free  from  and  purify  us.  Whose  heart  is  dry,  let 
him  refresh  it  at  the  Bamayana.  Who  is  soured  by  pain,  let  him 
draw  thence  appeasement  in  compassion  of  Nature.  Who  has 
worked  too  hard,  struggled  overmuch,  let  him  drink  from  this 
deep  cup  a  draught  of  new  youthfulness  and  life." 


A  DIPTYCH. 


ON  Wednesday  morning  last  the  two  following  paragraphs, 
separated  only  by  a  line  aud  a  half  of  insignificant  matter, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  summary  of  events  in  the  Daily 
Neil's : — 


Two  men  yesterday  morning  en  - 
trnd  the  house  of  a  farmer  named 
Quirke,  at  Liseahne,  near  Tralee, 
and  shot  him  in  the  leg.  Quirke 
shortly  afterwards  died.  It  is  stated 
that  he  had  become  the  caretaker  of 
a  farm  upon  which  there  had  beeu 
an  eviction. 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  a  letter 
to  his  constituents,  pointing  out  t  hat 
the  excesses  of  the  Government  in 
Ireland  have  gone  beyond  all  expec- 
tation, that  the  rejection  of  Home 
Rule  lias  been  followed  by  Coercion 
directed  against  the  Press  and  the 
right  of  public  meeting,  aud  that  the 
prohibition  of  public  meetings  has 
been  followed  at  Mitchclstown  by  the 
most  wanton  and  disorderly  disturb- 
ance. Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that 
these  deplorable  events  will  make 
the  true  question  plain  to  the  nation, 
aud  that  they  have  already  exposed 
the  miserable  hollowness  of  the  pro- 
fession that  the  Union  as  now  ad- 
ministered gives  Ireland  equal  rights 
with  ourselves. 

We  have  no  desire  to  be  hard  on  the  Daily  News.  A  man  must 
back  his  side  in  politics  as  in  other  things,  and  the  line  which  the 
paper  has  taken  as  to  the  lawlessness  in  Trafalgar  Square  has  a 
little  gilded  the  line  which  it  has  taken  as  to  the  lawlessness  in 
Connaught  and  Minister.  Moreover,  it  has  never  approved  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  and  has  drawn  down  on  itself  vials  of  wrath 
from  Mr.  Harrington  and  from  English  Gladstonians,  compared  to 
whom  Mr.  Harrington  is  a  respectable  person,  for  its  remarks  on 
that  subject,  on  Mr.  Harrington's  own  blackguardisms,  and  on 
others.  But  what  must  have  been  the  thoughts  of  any  moderately 
intelligent  editor  when  he  passed  for  press,  in  immediate  juxta- 
position with  each  other,  two  such  paragraphs  as  those  which  we 
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hnve  put  in  still  closer,  but  hardly  more  M  i  iking,  contrast  P  In 
one  Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  of  the  "  excesses  nt'  tlio  Government"  in 
maintaining'  order;  m  the  other  there  is  the  plain,  brief,  un- 
adorned statement  of  certain  excesses  which  the  Government  of 
the  Queen  (for  the  first  time  almost,  in  history  not  assisted,  but 
directly  hampered,  by  Her  Majesty's  Opposition)  is  fighting  its 
hardest  to  put  down.  The  whole  Irish  question  in  u  nutshell, 
(he  whole  case  of  Salisbury  v.  Gladstone  stated  in  a  score  of 
lines — that  is  what  this  little  throe  inches  square,  or  thereabouts, 
of  paper  and  printer's  ink  gives  119. 

Vv'o  are  not,  we  need  hardly  say,  going  to  do  what  writers  on 
the  other  side  would  do,  and  indulge  in  a  blood-curdling  de- 
scription of  tho  murder  of  Quirke.  That  may  be  found  in  the 
daily  papers  which  exist  for  the  reproduction  of  such  things. 
And  we  shall  only  spend  a  few  lines  on  the  hackneyed  and 
idle  excuse  which  is  of  course  set  up,  accompanied  or  not, 
according  to  the  politics  and  the  previous  education  of  the 
writer,  with  a  few  banal  words  of  denunciation  of  outrage  and 
of  sympathy  with  the  victim.  "  The  part  of  the  country  where 
it  happened  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  National  League." 
Precisely.  There  are  not  often  battles  in  countries  already 
conquered ;  the  cows  of  those  who  meekly  and  punctually  pay 
blackmail  are  very  seldom  lifted.  "  It  is  believed  that  the 
event  was  due  to  the  jealousy  of  neighbours,  who  wished  that  the 
murdered  man  had  not  taken  the  land."  Exactly;  and  what  is 
the  whole  agrarian  crime  of  Ireland  but  the  result  of  the  jealousy 
of  those  who  would  like  a  valuable  (soon,  if  their  deceivers  be 
allowed  to  speak  truth,  a  more  valuable)  possession  to  be  in  their 
own  hands  rather  than  in  any  one  else's  ?  Unless  the  people  of 
our  British  Paraguay  are  altogether  idiots,  unless  the  criminal 
lunacy  which  displays  itself  in  the  Rowntrees  and  the  Conybeares 
is  reproduced  at  large  in  their  constituents,  there  can  be  no 
possible  mistaking  of  this  murder.  It  is  the  sanction  of  the 
policy  of  the  National  League.  It  is  the  efficient  cause  which 
enables  Mr.  Dillon  to  bluster  out  his  challenges  to  Mr.  Balfour 
to  come  out  into  the  streets  and  meet  the  fate  of  Quirke 
and  Whelahan.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
It  is  the  ultima  ratio  of  that  argument  of  the  Irish  people  which 
Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Morley,  which  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and 
Lord  Ripon,  din  into  the  ears  cf  weary  audiences  and  readers. 
"  Give  up  your  land,  or  I  will  murder  you  "  ;  "  Give  me 
Home  Rule,  or  I  will  murder  somebody  " — this  is  the  unvary- 
ing, the  simple,  the  sole  argument  of  the  blameless  creatures 
whom  hysterical  persons  of  both  sexes,  like  the  Amy  Manders  and 
Wilfrid  Blunts,  have  taken  under  their  wing.  Abolish,  if  you 
•could,  the  murderers  of  Quirke,  and  Mr.  Dillon  and  Dr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  would  find  their  occupation  gone 
at  once.  "No  murder,  no  National  League"  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  rational  theory  on  Irish  politics. 

So  much  for  one  side  of  the  question ;  now  for  the  other.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  leave  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  mere  summary ; 
he  shall  have  his  letter  to  his  constituents  printed  in  full: — 
■"  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  to  hold  a  meeting  of 
interest  and  importance  in  Dalkeith  on  the  Irish  Question  at  so 
early  a  date.  Even  before  that  date  arrives  fresh  novelties  may 
come  into  view.  The  excesses  of  the  Government  have  gone 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  have  reached  a  point  at  which, 
through  the  officers  whom  they  appoint  and  encourage,  they  who 
are  paid  as  well  as  bound  to  support  the  law  have  become  the 
most  glaring  offenders  against  it.  The  rejection  of  Home  Rule 
has  in  the  natural  course  been  followed  by  Coercion.  Coercion, 
professedly  aimed  at  crime,  has  been  directed  against  the  Press 
and  the  right  of  public  meeting.  The  arbitrary  prohibition 
of  public  meetings  was  not  enough,  and  has  been  followed 
at  Mitchelstown  by  the  most  wanton  and  most  disorderly 
•disturbance,  with  those  deplorable  and  fatal  consequences  of 
which  the  Ministers  had  declared  in  Parliament  their  approval. 
These  events,  deplorable  in  themselves,  -will  at  least  make  plain 
to  the  nation — and  not  least  to  Scotland — the  true  question  before 
us.  They  have  already  exposed  the  miserable  hollowness  of  the 
profession  that  the  Union  as  now  administered  gives  Ireland  equal 
rights  with  ourselves,  and  have  proved  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
tyranny  is  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  present  Irish  Administration, 
although,  happily,  it  does  not  possess  the  power  of  Strafford  or  of 
Cromwell  or  of  Clare.  I  need  not  say  how  sure  I  feel  that  the 
Dalkeith  meetings  will  powerfully  aid  in  exhibiting  the  truth  to 
the  country. — Believe  me,  faithfully  yours,  W.  E.  Gladstone.-' 
It  is  with  a  kind  of  savage  joy  that  some  people  may  possibly 
have  read  this  letter.  "Even  before  that  date  arrived  fresh 
novelties"  had  "  come  into  view."  The  murder  of  Quirke  perhaps 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  may  not  have  been  a  novelty,  it  may  have  been 
all  in  the  day's  work  ;  hut  to  less  strong-minded  persons  it  illus- 
trates his  anticipation  afresh  and  just  a  little  luridly.  "The 
excesses  of  the  Government  have  gone  beyond  all  anticipa- 
tion," and  they  have  even  drawn  a  little  blood  from  the  party 
which  drew  Quirke's,  and  not  a  little  of  it.  "  The  most  wanton 
and  disorderly  disturbance  ["  Close  up,"  quoth  Mr.  Condon, 
M.P.]  has  occurred  at  Mitchelstown,  and  these  deplorable  events 
["  deplorable "  twice  repeated,  though  the  English  language  is 
not  quite  so  poor  as  to  necessitate  repetition]  have  led  to 
the  deplorable  necessity  of  murdering  Quirke  ?  That  is  the 
logical  ending  of  the  sentence ;  but  logic  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone's 
etrong  point.  "  These  events,"  to  resume,  "  will  make  plain 
the  true  question  before  us";  and  perhaps  the  murder  of  Quirke 
may  not  altogether  throw  darkness  on  that  question.  "  They 
have  exposed  the  miserable  hollowness  of  the  profession  [that 


the  Irish  Nationalists  are  murderers  from  tho  beginning?  Oh! 
dear  no!]  that  tho  Union  as  now  administered,"  et,  pntati  it 
patata.  "They  have  proved  that  the  spirit  of  tho  old  tyranny  18 
alive  [in  tho  breast  of  Captain  Moonlight  iP  Oh!  dear  no!]  in 
tho  hearts  of  the  present-  Irish  Administration."  Mr.  Gladstone 
"  need  not  say  how  sure  ho  feels  that  the  Dalkeith  meetings  will 
powerfully  aid  in  exhibiting  the  truth  to  the  country."  Pity 
that  tho  corpse  of  Quirke  could  not  have  been  sent,  over  to  aid  tho 
exhibition  ! 

A  certain  libellous  leaflet,  with  "  Remember  Mitchelstown  "  at. 
its  head,  was  lately,  if  report  may  be  trusted,  spread  broadcast, 
about  the  country.  The  two  parallel  passages  which  head  this 
article,  and  tho  origin  of  which  is  above  suspicion,  might,  perhaps 
not  without  advantage,  form  tho  substance  of  a  similar  circular, 
not  libellous  at  all.  It  might  bring  home  to  the  British  public, 
in  its  present  partial  apathy,  what  manner  of  man  it  is  who  is 
soliciting  the  British  public's  vote  and  interest  for  his  return  to 
power;  and  it  might  give  a  subject  of  contemplation  more  edify- 
ing even  than  the  constancy  of  the  martyr  O'Brien  in  retaining 
marvellous  foul  linen  in  preference  to  donning  the  clean  but  filthy 
dowlas  of  the  tyrant  Government.  An  uupleasant  comparison 
was  forced  upon  Mr.  Waverley  when  he  contrasted  the  sufferings 
of  his  worthy  tutor  (who  had  once  had  nothing  to  eat  for  some 
hours,  and  when  he  had  something  found  it  cold)  with  those  of 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  in  his  Patmos.  May  it  be  trusted 
that,  to  at  least  some  Gladstonians,  the  martyrdom  of  the  law- 
breaking  demagogue  O'Brien  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  law- 
abiding  farmer  Quirke  may  be  in  the  same  way  (though  the  con- 
trast be  somewhat  wider)  instructive. 

We  are  not  sure  that  too  mild  a  tone  has  not  been  taken  hitherto 
with  the  supporters  of  the  League  of  Murder  in  England.  It  has 
been  presumed  that  they  are  amiable  partisans,  misinformed  en- 
thusiasts, and  so  forth.  They  can  hardly  now  be  anything  of  the 
sort.  Every  man,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  to  Mr. 
Conybeare  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
without  such  occasional  sanctions  as  the  murder  of  Quirke  the 
League  would  go  at  once  to  join  the  hundred  associations  of 
rascals  and  quacks  which  have  tyrannized  and  cheated  Ireland 
before  it.  Every  man  of  them  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
the  spirit  of  lawless  resistance  to  law  which  has  been  lately 
encouraged  leads  directly  to  such  acts  as  this.  Professor  Tyndall 
has  good-naturedly  suggested  that  some  of  them  are  "  silly." 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  it ;  but  there  are  limits  even  to 
silliness.  Even  Professor  Stuart,  of  whose  intelligence  we  have 
not  a  much  higher  idea  than  the  other  Professor,  knows  that 
when  you  see  a  man  "sold  up"  for  not  paying  rates  or  rents, 
the  meaning  of  that  proceeding  is  that  the  others  shall  bo 
encouraged  to  pay  rents  or  rates,  not  that  it  gives  any  particular 
pleasure  to  the  particular  agents  to  make  the  particular  victim 
uncomfortable.  Even  Professor  Stuart,  who  is  supposed  to  know 
something  about  mechanics,  if  he  knows  nothing  about  anything 
else,  knows  what  a  "  motor  "  is.  Now  murder  is  the  distress, 
murder  is  the  motor,  of  the  National  League.  Without  it,  or  the 
fear  of  it,  the  League  could  not  exist  for  a  month.  And  our 
English  Home  Rulers  know  this  (unless  they  are  mere  fools, 
which  no  doubt  some  of  them  are),  and  they  wink,  and  say 
nothing,  or  what  is  worse  than  nothing.  Does  any  one  remember 
a  famous  cartoon  of  Mr.  Punch's  some  years  ago — a  cartoon  of  the 
assassin  behind  the  curtain  and  the  Irish  leader  before  it?  Let 
us  drop  this  hypocrisy.  The  men  before  the  curtain,  the  suborners 
of,  or  traders  on,  murder  are  not  Irish  members.  They  are  the 
English  Gladstonians,  and  their  leader  first  of  all. 


MA  THIS. 

MCOQUELIN'S  performance  of  Mathis  in  Le  Juif  Polonais 
•  serves  chiefly  to  emphasize  the  power  of  Mr.  Henry 
Irving.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  for 
M.  Coquelin,  within  the  true  range  of  his  art,  we  have  the  most 
cordial  admiration.  A  better  Mascarille  is  not  conceivable,  and 
others  of  his  Moliere  studies  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior. 
Almost  everything  that  he  does  is  marked  by  consummate  art ; 
but  his  Mathis  seems  to  us  a  complete  mistake,  made  with  the 
mo9t  deliberate  intention.  We  perfectly  understand  M.  Coquelin's 
conception  of  the  part.  He  wishes  to  show  a  man  of  such  firm- 
ness and  iron  resolution  that  no  one  can  possibly  guess  his 
deadly  secret ;  a  man  so  jovial  and  simple  in  disposition  that 
it  must  seem  utterly  preposterous  to  suspect  him  ot  the  murder 
which  he  committed  fifteen  years  before.  This  view  is  logically 
defensible — oil'  the  stage.  M.  Coquelin  can  advance  plenty  of 
argument  in  favour  of  it.  Not  a  shade  of  suspicion  ever 
attaches  to  Mathis,  as  is  proved  by  the  utterance  of  his  friends 
when  he  staggers  into  the  room  to  die  among  them,  with  the 
sensation  of  the  rope  about  his  neck,  alter  that  awful  night 
when,  in  a  vision,  he  has  been  forced  to  confess  his  crime  and 
to  hear  himself  sentenced  to  death.  "  Le  vin  blanc  l'a  tue  " 
is  the  doctor's  decision.  "  Quel  malheur!  un  si  brave  homme  !  "  one 
friend  mournfully  says  ;  and  another  adds,  little  knowing,  "  C'est  la 
plus  belle  mort.  On  ne  souffre  pas,"  and  so  the  curtain  falls.  He  has 
kept  his  dread  secret  to  the  end,  not  a  soul  connects  him  with  the 
murder  of  the  Polish  Jew,  Baruch  Koweski.  What  we  have  to 
say  about  this  is  that  such  a  character  as  the  Mathis  of  M. 
Coquelin  has  no  dramatic  raison  d'etre.    Throughout  two  of  the 
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three  nets  lie  is  atterly  uninteresting-,  absolutely  commonplace,  a 
chubby  little  peasant  who  sinks  into  insignificance  amongst  insig- 
nificant surroundings.  The  third  act  requires  different,  and  neces- 
sarily energetic,  treatment.  As  M.  Coquelin  plays  the  part,  the 
act  is  in  -violent  contrast  to  the  others ;  in  Mr.  Irving's  hands  it  is 
a  culmination.  A  critic  who  does  not  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen 
is  likely  to  be  charged  with  psychological  blindness  by  those  who 
Hatter  themselves  that  their  vision  is  more  acute.  The  charge  if 
advanced  will  not  in  the  least  distress  us.  Our  contention  is  that 
if  the  character  of  Mathis  does  not  contain  more  than  M.  Coquelin 
extracts  from  it,  there  is  no  excuse  for  its  presentation  on  the 
stage.  Nothing  can  be  much  easier  for  an  actor  than  to  play  the 
part  of  a  criminal  who  is  quite  callous  when  he  believes  himself  to 
be  safe  from  discovery,  but  such  a  part  will  inevitably  be  totally 
ineffective,  and  M.  Coquelin's  Mathis  certainly  ia  so.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  French  comedian  will  complain  of  any  coolness  in  his 
reception,  or  want  of  the  most  cordial,  and  at  the  same  time  keen 
and  critical,  appreciation  of  his  acting.  The  Royalty  Theatre  has 
been  crowded  nightly,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  play,  everything  that  he  has  done  has  been  greeted  with 
manifestations  of  delight.  There  can  only  be  one  true  explanation, 
therefore,  why  M.  Coquelin's  Mathis  has" fallen  so  very  flat,  while 
Mr.  Irving's  study  of  the  part  retains  all  its  power  to  thrill  and 
appal  audiences  after  having  been  seen  constantly  for  sixteen  years. 

A9  the  English  actor  plays  the  part  Mathias  enters  his  house  and 
greets  his  friends  cheerfully  enough.  He  is  affectionate  to 
his  wife,  tender  to  his  daughter,  but  there  is  about  him  an  air 
of  inquietude  which  he  is  not  able  altogether  to  hide.  The  reason 
is  given.  He  has  been  terribly  struck,  gravely  alarmed,  by  the 
sight  of  the  mesmerist  at  the  fair,  the  man  who  has  such  strange 
power  over  his  fellow-creatures.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Mathias  has  always  been  thus  nervous  and  excitable  ;  there  is  no 
warrant  for  such  a  suggestion.  M.  Coquelin,  aiming  we  cannot 
but  fancy  at  Mr.  Irving,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  could 
easily  give  such  an  exhibition  of  mental  distress  as  to  ensure  his 
being  arrested  in  five  minutes  ;  but  if  this  be  really  meant  to  point 
at  Mr.  Irving,  it  merely  proves  how  superficial  is  the  view  which 
the  French  actor  takes  of  his  rival's  performance.  Such  a  man  as 
Mathias,  the  highly-esteemed  burgomaster,  might  do  many  odd 
things  and  yet  not  be  suspected  of  a  murder  committed  fifteen  years 
before ;  but,  in  truth,  Mathias  does  nothing  odd  ;  he  is  only  troubled, 
and  by  degrees  spectators  gather  the  reason.  Mr.  Irving  distinctly 
dates  the  beginning  of  the  murdered  man's  long-delayed  vengeance 
from  that  chance  meeting  with  the  mesmerist  at  the  fair.  Thence- 
forth he  can  never  more  escape  from  the  shadow  of  the  crime, 
which  gradually  overwhelms  him.  We  are  compelled  to  watch 
the  doomed  man,  when  Mr.  Irving  reveals  him  to  us,  as  he 
struggles  to  free  his  mind  from  the  recollections  which  are  con- 
tinually brought  back  to  him  by  the  mysterious  sound  of  the  bells. 
We  watch  M.  Coquelin,  and  see  nothing  but  a  smug  and  prosperous 
countryman  worried  occasionally  by  a  half-forgotten  trifle,  the 
remembrance  of  which,  however,  causes  him  amusement  rather 
than  pain  or  horror.  Mathis  has  seen  the  mesmerist,  and  mentions 
the  fact,  much  as — purely  for  the  sake  of  conversation— he  might 
remark  on  any  other  casual  incident  of  the  day.  It  was  strange, 
of  course;  if  he  had  not  seen  it,  he  would  not  have  believed  it; 
but,  after  all,  it  had  little  or  no  effect  on  him,  though  he  does  look 
up  for  a  moment  when  Heinrich  relates  what  he  has  heard  of 
this  Parisian  who  sends  people  to  sleep,  and  makes  them  tell  what 
is  on  their  conscience.  Surely  a  man  with  such  a  crime  as  murder 
on  his  conscience  might  well  be  moved  by  the  idea  which  would 
inevitably  occur  to  him.  What  if  he  were  sent  to  sleep  ;  what  if 
the  man  made  him  tell  his  secret!  This  Mr.  Irving  indicates. 
What  effect  it  has  on  Mathis,  indeed,  we  presently  see;  for  it 
was,  of  course,  the  shock  of  this  meeting  with  the  mesmerist  at 
Ribeauville  that  is  reproduced  in  his  fatal  vision.  We  feel  while 
we  note  Mr.  Irving's  half-hidden  emotion  as  the  mysterious  man 
is  discussed  that  something  will  come  of  this,  and  so  interest  is 
gradually  strengthened.  If  it  be  a  triumph  of  psychological  study 
to  arouse  no  interest,  M.  Coquelin  here  succeeds  thoroughly.  The 
appearance  of  the  Polish  Jew  when  presently  he  enters  does,  of 
course,  rouse  the  stolid  Mathis ;  but  there  seemed  to  us  little  of 
genuine  terror  in  the  actor's  cry. 

W  e  not  unnaturally  anticipate  that  when  we  see  the  man  by 
himself,  safe  from  the  observation  of  his  wife  and  friends,  we  shall 
find  a  change  in  him  ;  he  will  not  be  the  self-sat istied  burgo- 
master, but  the  criminal  whoso  conscience  is  burdened  by  the 
murder.  Here,  however,  is  more  psychology.  He  has  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  Jew's  appearance,  and  all  is  well. 
"  Heureusement  les  gens  sont  si  betes  .  .  .  ils  ne  comprennent  rien. 
Oui,  oui,  les  guns  sont  betes !  "  he  cries,  and  he  chuckles  com- 
placently at  the  dulneae  of  people's  wits.  In  counting  the  money 
which  goes  to  make  his  daughter's  dowry  he  comes  upon  the  one 
gold  piece  which  must  have  been  among  the  fruits  of  the  assassination. 
The  start  and  look  of  horror  with  which  the  Mathias  of  Mr. 
Irving  noted  the  coin  and  remembered  all  that  it  meant  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  seen  The  Bells.  M. 
Coquelin  takes  it  up  with  some  little  curiosity,  fancied  that  it 
may  as  well  be  removed  from  the  rest,  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket. 
In  doing  so,  it  may  be  urged,  he  simply  follows  the  plain 
stage  directions.  "  Du  vieil  or  .  .  .  Ah  !  celle-lii  vient  enore 
de  la  ceinture.  .  .  .  Non.  pas  pour  eux,  pour  moi !  EUe  nous  a 
lait  joliment  de  bien,  la  ceinture  .  .  .  Oui,  oui,  sans  cela  l'auberge 
aurait  mal  tourno  ...  II  etait  temps  .  .  .  huit  jours  plus  tard 
l'huissier  Ott  eerait  venu  sur  son  char-a-bancs  .  .  .  Mais  nous 
ctions  en  regie ;  nous  avions  lea  ecus."    Two  renderings  of  this 


speech  are  surely  possible.  There  may  be  on  one  hand  mere 
placid  contentment  unmarred  by  any  disturbing  thought,  a  read- 
ing which  has  no  sort  of  dramatic  significance ;  there  may  be,  on 
the  other  baud,  an  attempt  for  a  moment  to  defy  the  Nemesis,  to 
admit  the  crime,  indeed,  and  yet  to  seek  to  excuse  it,  wretched 
as  the  excuse  must  be,  by  dwelling  on  the  urgent  necessity  for 
money  which  existed,  and  yet — "  Si  Catherine  avait  su  .  .  .  Pauvre 
Catherine  !  "  As  M.  Coquelin  speaks  these  last  words  they  mean 
nothing ;  it  seems  to  us  that  they  should  be  full  of  meaning. 
Again  we  do  not  assert  that  M.  Coquelin  cannot  find  justification 
for  playing  the  scene  as  he  does  play  it,  without  making  any  effect 
whatever ;  only  to  play  it  thus  is  not  dramatic,  for  the  reason 
that  no  effect  is  made  on  appreciative  spectators.  Over-acting 
is  no  doubt  worse  than  under-acting.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
M.  Coquelin  to  strain  effects,  but  we  do  want  character  and 
colour  in  the  actors  who  fill  the  chief  parts  in  drama,  and  in  the 
first  two  acts  of  Le  Juif  Polonais  M.  Coquelin  does  nothing 
which  can  justify  the  introduction  of  Mathis  as  a  leading  per- 
sonage in  a  play.  There  is  no  doubt  a  section  of  British, 
playgoers  who  regard  everything  that  is  done  by  a  recognized  actor 
on  the  French  stage  as  wholly  admirable,  no  matter  what  it  may 
be,  and  who  are  equally  convinced  that  the  English  actor  must 
inevitably  be  deficient  in  the  highest  qualities  of  histrionic  art. 
Much  reputation  for  critical  acumen  may  easily  be  gained  by  any 
one  who  professes  this  theatrical  doctrine — and  talks  a  good  deal 
about  psychology.  For  ourselves,  we  applaud  what  is  effective, 
providing  always — and  this  is  a  most  important,  indeed,  an  essen- 
tial provision — that  effect  is  obtained  by  thoroughly  legitimate,  and 
irreproachably  artistic,  methods.  We  do  not  think  that  in  this- 
play  Mr.  Irving  oversteps  the  mark ;  we  are  sure  that  M.  Coquelia 
falls  very  far  short  of  it. 

M.  Coquelin  plays  the  last  act,  the  scene  of  the  trial,  with  very 
great  skill ;  some  lack  of  dramatic  power  there  may  be — we  are- 
never  alarmed,  thrilled,  "  carried  away,"  as  the  phrase  goes — but 
it  is  all  admirably  clever,  and  notably  so  the  manner  in  which  the- 
actor  indicates  that  it  is  a  dream.  Everything  was  against  him  at 
the  Royalty.  The  scene,  with  the  three  expressionless  judges  on 
the  bench,  is  very  crudely  revealed,  whereas  at  the  Lyceum  a 
mysterious  effect  is  produced  by  a  cunning  arrangement  of  gauzes, 
which  gave  a  vague  and  visionary  effect  to  the  Court.  When  an 
actor  of  M.  Coquelin's  rare  capacity  has  a  definite  task  before 
him,  with  the  lines  plainly  marked  out,  his  success  is  certaiu,, 
and  much  of  the  pantomime  of  this  dream  scene  is  far  less  diffi- 
cult than  might  be  imagined.  The  desperate  struggle  against 
fate  ;  the  fear  which  overcomes  the  murderer  as  he  finds  that  his- 
son-in-law  Christian,  to  whom  he  has  trusted  so  implicitly,  does  not 
appear  in  answer  to  his  agonized  cries  to  save  him  from  his  stern, 
j  udges ;  the  frantic  endeavour  to  avoid  the  unavoidable,  and 
the  reproduction  of  the  murder  scene,  stolid  at  first  as  under  com- 
pulsion, but  becoming  vivid  and  ardent  as  Mathia  is  carried  away 
on  the  current  of  memory — all  this  is  admirably  done  by  M. 
Coquelin.  That  the  French  comedian  should  fail  in  aubtlety,  he 
who  is  so  rich  in  detail  and  imagination,  ia  strange  ;  but  it  is  true, 
unless,  indeed,  the  complaint  should  rather  be  that  he  is  super-subtle- 
A  study  of  character  which  does  not  impress  or  affect  or  interest 
must,  however,  be  pronounced  a  failure;  and,  judged  as  a  whole,  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  said  that  M.  Coquelin  fails  as  Mathia.  The- 
other  players  were  neither  good  nor  bad,  except  those  who  filled 
the  small  parts,  and  they  were  very  bad  indeed  ;  but  we  need  not 
discuss  the  subordinates  in  detail.  The  stage  appointments  were 
of  a  sort  only  found  in  out-of-the-way  country  theatres.  These 
are  comparative  trifles  when  the  question  of  M.  Coquelin's 
Mathia  comes  up  for  consideration,  and  that  we  have  seen  is  a 
deep  disappointment.  Let  Mascarille  reappear,  the  oftener  the- 
better,  and  Mathia  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  LIBERAL-UNIONISTS. 

TjnilE  professions  of  respect  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  old 
-L  colleagues  and  present  antagonists  adorn  their  apeechea  may 
seem  to  some  persons  natural  and  becoming;  but  perhaps  they 
have  been  pushed  too  far  and  continued  too  long.  No  doubt  they 
are  held  to  be  politic.  The  extravagant  hero-worship  of  which. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  objectamong  certain  classes  of  the  community 
dictates  a  reserve,  trenching  perhaps  upon  insincerity,  in  speaking 
of  him.  If  his  conduct  is  what  it  is  described  to  be,  his  character 
can  scarcely  deserve  the  encomiums  which  are  passed  upon  it. 
There  ia  apparently  a  growing  sense  of  this  discrepancy  in  the 
minds  of  some  Unionist  orators.  Their  language  is  becoming  day 
by  day  more  and  more  qualified,  and  takes  the  form  occasionally 
of  Mark  Antony's  tribute  to  the  highly  honourable  character  of 
Brutus.  In  truth,  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  virtue  seems  to  re- 
semble the  ascetic  self-denial  of  Tartufe,  and  the  tributes  to  it 
have  a  curious  likeness  to  the  "  Pauvre  homme"  with  which 
Orgon  welcomes  Tartul'e's  feats  of  appetite  and  self-indulgence.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  politicians  who  are  forced  to  describe 
Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  as  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Hartiugton,  Sir 
Henry  James,  and  Mr.  Courtney  describe  it  can  think  of  his  cha- 
racter as  they  profess  to  do.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  they 
owe  a  little  candour  on  this  point — the  only  point  on  which  they 
lack  it — to  themselves  and  to  the  public.  The  great  masa  of  Eng- 
lish voters  judge  of  measures  by  men,  and  not  of  men  by  measures. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  fifty-five  yearsof  public  life  and  more  than  half  a 
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century  of  office,  to  a  triple  tenure  of  tho  highest  placo  in  the 
councils  of  the  Crown,  to  great  legislative  triumphs  whether  for 
•rood  or  evil,  and  to  unoxamplod  powers  of  oratory  and  unpre- 
cedented Parliamentary  ascendency,  adds  the  moral  qualities 
which  are  profusely  attributed  to  him,  it  will  ho  difficult  to 
persuade  the  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen  that  ho  is  not 
right  in  tho  course  which  he  now  recommends.  It  is  necessary  to 
show  that  not  these  qualities,  but  their  opposites,  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  tactics  which  he  has  pursued  during-  the  past  two 
years.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  never  was  what  he  was  long 
supposed  to  be,  or  whether  he  has  ceased  to  be  what  he  once  was, 
is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  very  deeply  to  consider. 
It  may  bo  that  infirmities  of  character  which  always  belonged  to 
him  have  gained  increasing  ascendency,  that  the  tares  growing  up 
with  the  wheat  have  choked  the  better  grain,  that  association  with 
great  and  upright  statesmen,  from  Peel  and  Wellington  down  to 
Lord  Ilartington  and  Lord  Selborne,  checked  the  development, 
or,  at  any  rate,  prevented  the  display  of  sinister  attributes  which 
were  always  there,  aud  which  have  sprung  up  in  luxuriant  vitality 
in  the  favouring  companionship  of  Sir  William  llarcourt  and 
Mr.  Conybeare,  Mr.  Dillon  and  Dr.  Tanner. 

No  doubt  men  who  owe  their  introduction  into  political  life 
and  their  advancement  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  have  been  his 
colleagues  and  his  friends,  find  it  diilicult  to  speak  of  him  or  even 
to  think  of  him  as  he  is,  or  to  give  expression  to  that  partial 
misgiving  which  they  cannot  but  begin  to  entertain.  Lord 
Hartington  labours  under  special  embarrassment  in  this  matter. 
He  owes,  not  indeed  his  career,  but  the  obstacles  which  have 
impeded  his  career,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  left  him  to  sustain 
the  burdens  of  leadership  in  hopeless  Opposition,  and  when  the 
legitimate  reward  was  within  his  reach,  thrust  himself  forward  to 
snatch  it  from  him.  This  course  may  have  been  necessary  when 
the  task  of  forming  the  new  Liberal  Ministry  in  1880  had  to  be 
undertaken.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  created  the  necessity  by  which 
he  profited.  If  he  had  been  true  to  his  own  solemn  pledges  of  re- 
tirement from  public  life,  and  to  his  virtuous  renunciations  of  1 
office,  Lord  Hartington  would  have  been  Prime  Minister  of 
England  in  1880,  the  Liberal  party  would  be  united  and  strong,  | 
and  the  greatest  danger  that  England  has  had  to  confront  since  j 
the  Napoleonic  war  would  not  now  face  her.  Generosity  and  1 
forbearance  are  admirable  qualities,  and  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  not  been  shown  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Hartington  per- 
haps measures  the  degree  in  which  Lord  Hartington  thinks  it 
necessary  to  display  them  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  the  first  duty 
of  a  public  man  is  truthfulness  to  himself  and  truthfulness  to  the 
nation  which  trusts  him.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  great  public 
danger  which  assails  the  country,  and  that  danger  consists  in  the 
sophistry  and  disingenuousness  and  grasping  personal  ambition 
which  he  veils  beneath  the  language  of  disinterested  patriotism 
and  of  moral  and  religious  exaltation.  Mr.  Gladstone  presents 
the  most  remarkable  illustration  which  our  time  has  afforded  of 
the  influence  of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion  ;  and  the  weighing 
of  that  authority  is  a  task  which  ought  not  to  be  shirked. 

Liability  to  be  imposed  upon  by  cant  is  the  great  weakness  of 
the  English  public,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  the  English 
public  which  follows  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  hear  from  him  on 
platforms  the  phrases  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  the  con- 
venticle— appeals  to  names  which,  for  our  part,  we  decline  to 
invoke  in  poJitical  discussion.  A  true  reverence  would  be  silent 
about  these  things.  In  the  first  volume  (which  has  just  been 
published)  of  his  Histoire  du  Peuple  d' Israel  M.  Renan  speaks 
-of  the  degradation  to  which  religion  submits  when  it  becomes 
the  vehicle  and  sanction  of  national  prejudices.  He  finds  an 
illustration  of  this  in  the  lower  attributes  which  were  assigned 
to  the  Deity  when  the  God  of  the  Patriarchs  became  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Jews.  We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  soundness  ! 
■of  his  Biblical  criticism,  and  mention  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ' 
modern  illustration  with  which  he  enforces  it,  and  which  itself 
admits  of  further  application.  The  growth,  he  says,  of  the 
national  spirit  in  Germany  of  late  years  has  converted  the 
spiritual  and  universal  God  of  Christianity  and  philosophy  into 
a  mere  national  Deity,  the  God  of  the  Germans — Unset-  Gott. 
M.  Renan  perhaps  a  little  exaggerates.  The  phrase  of  Luther's 
Hymn  has  not  necessarily  this  purely  national  application..  Still 
apparently,  in  the  Emperor's  view,  the  Deity  is  in  a  special 
degree  the  leader  of  the  German  armies,  the  wreaker  of  ven- 
geance upon  France.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  gone  further  than  this. 
Ho  makes  the  God  of  the  Christianity  which  he  professes,  not 
indeed  the  God  of  England,  but  the  God  of  a  party  in  England, 
the  God  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  His  great  providential 
instrument,  the  God  of  Home  Rule,  whose  prophet  is  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  degradation  of  religion  has  surely  reached  its 
lowest  point  when  it  has  come  to  this.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  heart  is 
torn  when  he  contemplates  the  decline  of  the  old  orthodoxy  in  the 
Baptist  Union.  He  might  possibly  find  deeper  cause  for  lamenta- 
tion in  the  fact  that  largo  masses  of  Englishmen,  belonging  to 
what  are  called  the  religious  classes,  can  applaud  the  conversion  of 
the  Deity  into  the  God  of  a  party,  the  iuspirer  and  sustainer  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  ambition. 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  sacred  names 
as  electioneering  cries.  He  bribes  the  sentiment  of  the  Dis-  ' 
eenting  classes  by  them,  as  he  bribes  the  supposed  interest  and 
tho  real  prejudices  of  every  class  in  the  community  by  promising 
things  possible  and  impossible  in  the  way  of  legislation  if  onlv 
they  will  give  him  a  majority  at  the  next  general  election. 
They  shall  have  everything  they  want,  and  everything  which 


ho  has  up  to  this  time  Opposed,  if  only  they  will  onablo  him 
to  carry  Homo  liulo.  lint ,  when  Homo  Utile  is  carried,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  career,  if  his  solemnly  pledged  declarations  are  worth 
anything,  will  have  come  to  a  close,  and  he  will  leave  it  to  Others 
to  redeem  his  pledges.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  used 
this  kind  of  language  before.  During  tho  past  twelve  years,  and 
more,  he  has  been  constantly  retiring  Ironi  public  life,  and  as  con- 
stantly returning  to  it — of  course  under  a  paramount  sense  of  duty 
and  against  his  own  ardent  desire  for  repose.  There  was  always 
one  thing  more  to  bo  done,  after  the  accomplishment  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  feel  that  tho  end  had  crowned  the  work  of 
his  life.  But  after  that  one  thing  was  achieved,  another  thing 
always  presented  itself,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  as  many  last 
appearances  011  the  public  stage  as  a  retiring  actor  taking  his  fare- 
well. He  has  thought  nothing  done  while  anything  remained  to  be 
undone;  and  so  long  as  there  are  institutions  to  be  destroyed,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  capable  of  making  a  speech  or  writing  a  post-card, 
he  will  always  find  an  occasion  for  "  popping  up  again."  Never- 
theless, the  fanatics,  who  are  willing  that  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  dismembered  in  order  that  the  Church  in  Wales  or  the 
Church  of  Scotland  should  be  disestablished  or  the  Universities 
disfranchised,  or  plural  voting  should  be  abolished,  would  do  well 
to  recollect  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  terrestrially  immortal.  His 
public  career  may  not  extend  over  many  years  longer.  They  may 
find  that  when  their  house  is  burned  down  their  little  eggs  are  not 
roasted.  In  truth,  while  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  may  profit- 
ably reflect  that  his  political  life  may  be  short,  his  antagonists 
will  act  wisely  if  they  assume  that  it  may  be  long.  If  the  former 
desire  the  measures  which  Mr.  Gladstone  promises  them  in 
that  paulo-post  future  which  is  to  follow  the  concession  of 
Home  Rule,  they  will  reverse  the  order  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposed  procedure;  they  will  place  measures  of  English  and 
Scotch  legislation  first,  and  leave  Home  Rule  to  follow  in  its 
own  good  or  bad  time.  Mr.  Gladstone's  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  ought  to  be  prepared  for  an  indefinite  extension  of  his  poli- 
tical career.  They  are  bound  to  act  as  if  his  opportunities  of 
mischief  were  as  numerous  as  his  desires.  He  is  younger  by  some 
years  than  Lord  Palmerston  was  when  he  died  still  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  or  than  M.  Thiers  was  when  he  departed  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  faculties.  The  revolutionary  spirit  which  has  gained 
possession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  obviously  growing  upon  him.  The 
impulse  of  destruction  is  strengthened  in  him  by  its  exercise,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  hold  his  hand  while  anything  re- 
mains to  be  demolished. 


DRAMATIC  RECORD. 

IN  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  new  play,  Heart  of  Hearts,  which  is  now 
being  given  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  there  is  a  certain 
very  haughty  Lady  Clarissa  Fitzralph,  who,  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether without  reason,  is  displeased  at  the  idea  of  an  engagement 
between  her  only  son  and  her  butler's  niece.  The  butler's  brother 
steals  a  jewel.  He  is  a  returned  convict,  having  been  imprisoned  by 
reason  of  false  testimony  borne  against  him  by  Harold  Fitzralph's 
father,  under  circumstances  which  are  not  described  ;  and  he  seeks 
to  persuade  himself  that  his  theft  may  pass  muster  as  a  recompense 
for  the  sufferings  he  has  undeservedly  endured.  Putting  these 
considerations  aside,  what  we  have  to  point  out  is  the  ridiculous 
notion  that  Daniel  Robins  could  have  got  into  the  grounds, 
made  his  way  to  the  door,  entered  the  room,  and  stood  about  in  it 
soliloquizing  without  being  detected.  The  odds,  to  put  it  in  a 
sporting  form,  are  about  500  to  1  against  Robins  being  unob- 
served, and  500  to  1  chances  never  "  come  oil'."  How  many 
windows  overlook  the  path  up  which  Daniel  Robins  came,  or  the 
lawn  he  must  have  crossed,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  really  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Jones  that  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to 
assume  that  the  thief  could  have  done  what  he  is  shown  as  doing, 
or  that  he  would  have  risked  it.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  Daniel 
Robins  would  have  done  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.  He  is  assured 
of  his  brother's  regard,  aud  when  he  came  out  of  prison  he  would 
have  written  begging  James,  as  the  butler  is  called,  to  meet  him 
somewhere  or  other.  Dramatists  are  apt  to  underestimate  the 
value  of  the  element  of  probability.  It  is  irritating  to  see  some- 
thing represented  in  a  serious  drama  which  common  sense  tells  us 
could  never  have  taken  place.  The  manner  of  the  theft  is  only 
less  improbable  than  the  supposition,  on  which  the  plot  mainly 
turns,  of  Lucy  Robius's  guilt ;  and  this  being  so  we  cannot  accept 
Mr.  Jones's  new  play  as  a  creditable  piece  of  work. 

The  author  is  skilful  in  a  later  episode — that  which  shows 
the  means  by  which  the  missing  bracelet  is  made  to  appear  in 
Lucy's  possession  ;  and,  except  that  the  renewal  of  the  charge  is 
painful,  the  second  act  is  neatly  devised.  Lucy  will  not  go  iu  to 
dinner ;  she  stays  by  herself  in  the  morning  room  ;  her  father,  who 
has  been  looking  about,  finds  his  way  to  tier  through  the  French 
window  which  opens  to  the  ground;  he  acknowledges  the  thelt 
and  restores  the  bracelet.  The  girl  is  looking  at  it  when  a  visitor 
to  the  house,  Sybil  Latimer,  who  has  endeavoured  to  win  Harold 
for  herself,  and  therefore  hates  her  successful  rival  Lucy,  sees  her 
with  the  jewel  in  her  hand,  watches  her  place  it  in  her  pocket, 
and  is  so  able  to  reiterate  the  charge,  and  apparently  to  prove  it, 
when  tho  rest  enter  the  room.  All  this  is  natural,  and  therefore 
effective ;  but  always,  as  it  seems  to  us,  disagreeable,  because  the 
crime  of  which  the  heroiue  is  accused  is  so  debasing.    A  hero, 
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too,  should  believe  in  a  heroine's  innocence  in  spite  of  all  appear- 
ances; but  Harold, seeking  to  excuse  the  girl  he  loves,  begs  her  to 
acknowledge  that  she  stole  the  bracelet  in  a  moment  of  sudden 
temptation.  He  certainly  should  never  doubt  her.  The  winding- 
up  of  the  story  is  marred  by  the  presence  of  the  guilty  father. 
1 1  c  was  wronged  by  the  elder  Fitzralph ;  but  people  who  have 
been  wronged  are  not  therefore  licensed  to  steal  bracelets.  We 
cannot  avoid  the  impression  while  watching  the  last  scene  that  it 
will  not  be  altogether  pleasant  for  Mrs.  Fitzralph  as  she  walks  about 
her  park  to  remember  that  in  it  her  father  was  apprehended  for 
felony  and  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  return  to  penal  servitude. 
Very  much  of  the  success  gained  by  Heart  of  Hearts  mast  be  attri- 
buted to  the  exceedingly  sweet  and  ingenuous  representation  of 
Lucy  llobins  by  Miss  Kate  Rorke.  A  more  charming  Lucy  could 
not  have  been  found,  and  we  can  only  wish  that  the  character  were 
more  worthy  of  her.  As  it  is,  Lucy's  sincerity  and  artlessness 
serve  to  emphasize  the  preposterous  nature  of  tli9  accusation 
against  her.  Mr.  Leonard  Boyno  would  be  a  thoroughly  accept- 
able Harold  were  it  not  for  the  Irish  accent  which,  though 
curiously  intermittent,  can  seldom  be  forgotten  by  the  hearer. 
Mr.  Thomas  Thome  plays  the  butler,  James  Eobins,  the 
heroine's  uncle,  in  a  more  than  ordinarily  acceptable  manner. 
This  comedian's  general  method  is  very  monotonous.  The 
abrupt,  jerky  speech  and  the  odd  habit  of  blinking  the  eyes  in 
which  Mr.  Thome  indulges  are  here  as  usual ;  but  he  has  a 
certain  apprehension  of  stage  eii'ect,  and  many  of  his  lines 
are  well  given.  The  sentiment  of  the  part  never  approaches 
to  pathos,  and  therefore  Mr.  Thorne  is  not  overtaxed.  An 
underplot  shows  how  James  Robius  has  married  Wilhelmina 
Fitzralph,  the  elderly  sister  of  his  mistress,  a  farcical  episode 
which  has  a  serviceable  bearing  on  the  main  plot,  as  it  enables 
Robins  to  exercise  over  Lady  Clarissa  an  amount  of  authority 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  possess  in  the  demand  that  the  accu- 
sation against  his  niece  shall  be  fully  investigated.  His  revelation 
of  the  secret  of  the  marriage  makes  an  amusing  scene.  Miss 
Larkin  as  Wilhelmina  is  a  suitable  companion  for  Mr.  Thorne  as 
Robins.  Mr.  F.  Thorne  fails  to  give  distinction  to  the  part  of  the 
old  doctor  and  friend  of  the  family,  who  is  such  a  familiar  per- 
sonage on  both  the  French  and  English  stages.  Miss  Rose  Leclercq 
overdoes  the  haughtiness  of  Lady  Clarissa.  We  are  nevertheless 
inclined  to  fancy  that  she  entirely  carries  out  Mr.  Jones's  concep- 
tion. Minor  characters  are  appropriately  filled  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Farquhar  and  Miss  Florence  Warden.  We  think  that  it  is  most 
likely  that  Heart  of  Hearts  will  gratify  the  very  large  body  of 
plavgoers  who  accept  what  is  put  before  them,  regardless  of  pro- 
bability, and  are  deficient  in  the  refinement  which  would  make  the 
vulgar  accusation  against  the  heroine  disagreeable  to  them. 

The  new  play  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  The  Arabian  Nights,  freely 
adapted  by  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  from  Herr  von  Moser's  Harun 
Alraschid,  is  in  truth  a  somewhat  trite  and  trivial  piece  of  work. 
It  would  be  well  if  for  a  season  the  comic  mother-in-law  could 
be  banished  from  the  stage.  When  it  is  said  that  she  figures 
extensively  in  The  Arabian  Nights  the  experienced  playgoer  will 
at  once  he  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  story;  and  if 
he  does  not  anticipate  much  that  is  new  he  will  be  very  near 
the  mark.  A  mother-in-law  presupposes  a  son-in-law  with 
entanglements;  and  it  will  not  he  found  difficult  to  till  in  the 
majority  of  the  remaining  characters.  The  existence  of  an  in- 
discreet husband  at  once  introduces  an  amiable  young  wife.  Then, 
again,  there  must  be  the  object  of  the  husband's  indiscretion,  and 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  he  will  have  a  more  or  less  devoted 
friend,  who  may  share  his  confidence,  and  aid  in  the  concoction  of 
plans  of  deliverance.  Here  are  the  live  leading  personages  who 
will  assuredly  be  found  in  association  with  the  mother-in-law 
of  farce,  and  in  The  Arabian  Nights  they  all  once  more  perform 
their  allotted  functions.  The  fortunes  of  such  a  piece  must  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  complica- 
tion are  evolved,  and  here  the  familiar  incidents  are  treated 
adroitly  enough  on  the  old  lines.  The  husband  bears  the  name  of 
Hummingtop,  about  which  piece  of  nomenclature  it  must  be 
remarked  that  when  very  eccentric  names  are  given  to  characters 
they  ought  to  possess  some  obvious  appositeness.  Wandering 
about  the  streets  of  the  city,  after  the  fashron  of  the  great  Caliph, 
Hummingtop  has  "trancedly  gazed,"  not  upon  a  Persian  girl, 
"serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes,"  and  so  forth,  but  upon  an 
English  girl,  who,  however,  is  known  as  Rosa  Columbier,  and  is 
by  profession  a  gymnast  at  the  circus.  The  girl  ascertains  his 
address  from  a  handkerchief  he  has  tied  round  her  neck,  and 
calls  upon  him;  and  it  is  here  that  there  occurs  what  little 
of  novelty  the  story  possesses.  Bummiogtop  is  expecting  the 
arrival  of  a  niece  to  whom  he  has  been  appointed  guardian, 
and  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  explanation,  he  informs  his  mother- 
in-law  that  Rosa  is  the  niece  in  question.  The  point  of  the 
jest  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  niece  is  rich,  and  the 
mother-in-law  has  an  impecunious  son,  who  at  once  designs  an 
attempt  to  win  the  heiress's  hand.  This  is  neat  and  to  the 
purpose,  particularly  as  Mr.  l'enley  and  Miss  Lottie  Venue 
represent  Joshua  and  Rosa.  When  the  inherent  drollery  and 
groteiqueness  of  Mr.  l'enley 's  manner  are  supplemented  by  a  little 
humour  derived  from  the  author,  the  result  is  peculiarly  amusing. 
This  comedian's  range  of  expression  appears,  indeed,  to  be  very 
limited  ;  but  he  is  quaint  within  his  range.  Miss  Venne  seems  to 
enjoy  her  worl;,  and  this  is  a  great  recommendation.  The  actor 
and  actress  are  very  expert  representatives  of  farce,  and  play 
cleverly  into  each  other's  hands.  We  do  not  precisely  recognize 
the  tjpe  of  fast  man  that  Mr.  l'enley  shows;  in  fact,  his  Joshua 


has  about  it  some  suggestion  of  the  young  man  that  Albert  Smith 
wrote  about  and  John  Leech  drew ;  but  the  character  is  funny  in 
its  way.  Mr.  C.  II.  Haw  trey's  Hummingtop  is  a  very  well- 
conceived  little  study.  The  actor  is  so  quiet  and  easy  that  the 
skill  of  the  performance  is  likely  to  be  underrated  by  those  who 
do  not  know  how  much  art  is  necessary  to  enable  an  actor  to 
appear  natural  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Hawtrey  never  forces  his 
points,  arrd  therefore  they  are  the  more  effective  when  made. 
When  an  actor  has  learnt  the  value  of  reticence  he  has  learnt  a 
great  deal.  Ilis  soliloquy  in  the  third  act  on  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  deception,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  telling  "  the  simple, 
honest,  manly  truth  "  on  the  other — the  time  having  come  when 
there  is  no  longer  an  alternative  to  the  latter  course — proves 
Mr.  Hawtrey  to  be  possessed  of  a  vein  of  genuine  humour.  We 
were  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a  lack  of  colour  in 
the  performance ;  but  the  comedian  works  out  his  idea  con- 
sistently, and  his  reading  is  judicious.  Miss  Agnes  Miller  played 
the  small  part  of  the  real  niece  gracefully.  Errors  of  taste  are 
to  be  found  in  the  dialogue ;  but  these  can  be — indeed,  perhaps, 
by  this  time  have  been — rectified.  On  the  whole,  playgoers  who 
do  not  know  where  else  to  seek  amusement  may  try  the  Glohe 
with  some  hope  of  success.  The  piece  will  amuse  those  who  aro 
anxious  to  be  pleased. 


TWO  FUNERAL  MARCHES  AND  A  "  HERETIC." 

A WRITER  has  undertaken  this  week  to  enlighten  the  readers 
of  a  contemporary  as  to  his  peculiar  views  in  matters 
musical,  and  notably  those  which  regard  the  two  famous  funeral 
marches  by  Handel  and  Chopin.  His  remarks  are  as  wonderful 
as  the  fact  that  a  leading  newspaper  should  find  space  to 
publish  them,  even  in  the  "  silly  season,"  when  the  columns  of 
most  papers  are  generally  free  to  any  one  who  desires  to  lighten 
his  special  burden  of  grievances  by  bothering  others  with  them. 
It  would  appear  that  recently  "  Heretic  "  chanced  to  be  in  Brussels, 
and  that  whilst  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
that  capital,  he  encountered  a  funeral  cortege,  apparently  of  an 
"  officer  of  the  G<5nie."  "  Heretic,''  wishing  to  see  the  cere- 
monial, informs  us  that  he  followed  the  procession  to  the  church 
of  St.  Gudule.  Here  he  beheld  "  priests  in  vestments  heavy 
with  gold,  the  choir  chanting  a  dirge."  "  I  retired,"  says  he ;  "  for 
I  like  our  funeral  service  better  than  theirs,  and  almost  think  it 
better  to  lie  on  a  gun-carriage  under  the  Union  Jack  than  to  be 
carried  shoulder-hrgh  even  by  comrades  who  grudge  the  wreathed 
hearse  its  office."  All  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and,  since  we 
are  not  living  in  an  age  in  which  heretics  are  burnt  for  expressing 
theirs,  we  will  say  nothing  further  on  this  point ;  but  when  "  A 
Heretic "  informs  us  that  their  funeral  march,  meaning  the 
Belgian,  is  exquisite,  and  that  it  is  Chopin's,  whilst  ours  "  is  th  e 
abomination  of  desolation,"  and  that  it  is  the  one  from  the  oratorio  of 
Saul,  we  feel  it  a  solemn  duty  to  protest.  In  the  first  place,  Chopin's 
Funeral  March  is  not  theirs,  for  it  belongs  to  no  nationality  in 
particular,  but  to  the  world  in  general.  If,  however,  it  has  a 
special  nationality,  it  is  Polish,  for  Chopin  was  a  Pole  who  certainly 
never  renounced  his  country.  "  The  Head  March  in  Saul,"  on  tire 
other  hand,  is  ours,  but  by  adoption,  Handel  being  a  Saxon,  and 
doubtless,  if  the  truth  were  known,  his  sublime  work  is  as  often 
played  in  Germany  and  in  music-loving  Belgium  as  the  lino 
March  by  Chopin.  The  higher  class  of  musicians,  it  is  tru<, 
object  to  Chopin's  March  being  transcribed  for  the  orchestra, 
for  it  was  originally  composed  for  the  pianoforte  only,  having 
been  first  performed  with  a  full  band  on  the  occasion  of  its  illus- 
trious author's  own  funeral.  It  is  deplorable  to  read  the  ignorant 
observations  of  "  Heretic "  which  stigmatize  Handel's  solemn 
masterpiece  as  a  "  dreary  thing,"  and  state  that  "  it  is  easy  to 
leave  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  Albert  Hall  after  a  performance  of 
Handel's  displaying  an  enthusiasm  which  you  believe  sincere,  but 
you  would  have  liked  The  Golden  Legend  far  better,  and  when 
you  get  home  you  would  rather  hear  your  daughter  sing, 'Oh! 
for  the  wings  of  a  dove '  than  '  Comfort  ye,'  or  even  '  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth.'"  Now  it  happens  that,  to  an  average 
audience,  The  Golden  Legend  is  far  more  wearisome,  being  written 
in  the  "  advanced  style,"  and  without  popular  melodies,  than  any 
one  of  Handel's  works,  which  are  brimful  of  tunes  to  delight  a 
mixed  public — and  hence,  of  course,  their  popularity  with  the 
masses.  As  performances  of  The  Golden  Legend  usually  termi- 
nate rather  late,  most  people  would  prefer  not  having  a  supple- 
mentary amateur  performance  on  reaching  home  of  the  tenor  air, 
"  Comfort  ye  My  people,"  sung  by  a  soprano,  and  might  possibly 
rejoice  if  the  fair  and  filial  vocalist  really  had  the  "wings  of  a 
dove,"  and  flew  away  to  her  cot.  "  A  Heretic "  loathes  the 
"  Head  March  in  Saul,  "  arrd  further  states  that  the  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  it  are  the  "  clump  "  of  the  hired  undertakers ;  whereas 
<  Ihopin'a  March  suggests  to  him,  on  the  other  hand,  "  the  feet  of 
the  mourners,  mourning  in  human  fashion  for  their  bitter  loss"! 
We  really  hope  that  in  a  lucid  interval  some  day  or  other 
"Heretic"  will  once  more  take  up  his  pen  and  teach  us  how 
"  mourners  mourn  their  human  losses  "  with  then-  feet. 
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A  SPANISH  STATESMAN  ON  THE  TEMPORAL  POWEH. 

THE  vexed  question  at  issuo  bstween  Italy  ami  the  Papacy 
has  been  treated  in  so  many  dilli-rent  quartern  and  from  so 
manv  different  points  of  view  that  it  would  anyhow  be  interesting 
to  coiue  upon  a  fresh  handling  of  the  subject  emanating  from  an 
independent  source  and  from  a  statesman  of  the  rank  of  Senor 
Castehir.  The  Spanish  statesman  and  ex- Premier  naturally  regar  Is 
the  matter  primarily  under  its  political  aspect,  though  not  of 
course  as  a  politician  directly  concerned  in  the  dispute,  but 
he  includes  also  a  notice  of  its  historical  bearing,  and— if  we 
rightly  understand  him — claims  to  speak  as  a  believing  Catholic, 
who  respects  the  spiritual  while  he  demurs  to  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pontiff.  And  if  his  method  of  argument 
is  somewhat  academical,  and  the  stylo  is  discursive  and  not 
exactly  what  naturally  commends  itself  to  an  English  reader, 
there  is  at  bottom  a  sound  basis  of  knowledge  and  good 
sense.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  anything  really  new 
on  a  subject  which  has  been  so  well  threshed  out  during  the 
last  twenty  years  and  more,  but  Seiior  Castelar  has  his  own 
way  of  expounding  the  present  phase  of  the  question  and  giving 
his  estimate  both  of  the  persons  and  principles  immediately  in- 
volved. No  doubt  he  is  right  in  repudiating  at  the  outset  the 
prevalent  but  shallow  delusion  that  the  influence  of  religious  belief 
is  played  out,  although  he  has  himself  heard  a  French  speaker 
apologize  for  using  the  word  altar,  "because  it  savoured  of 
worsliip,"  and  has  seen  a  physiologist  turn  pale  at  the  inadvertence 
which  had  betrayed  him  into  using  in  conversation  the  phrase 
"God  help  me."  Neither  indeed  is  such  an  assumption  at  all 
required  for  his  argument,  seeing  that,  as  he  justly  observes,  the 
religious  influence  of  the  Papacy  has  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
ing since  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power— a  result  which  he  says 
he  had  himself  foreseen  and  predicted  from  the  first,  for  he  always 
believed  that  the  separation  of  the  two  powers  was  "  compelled  by 
the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  paper  however — 
because  it  brings  out  tbe  writer's  special  acquaintance  with  parti- 
cular personages  and  incidents  of  the  drama,  so  to  say — is  his 
report  of  what  was  needed,  and  what  actually  occurred,  on  the 
death  of  Pius  IX.  A  conciliatory  Pope  was  essential,  but  he 
might  have  been  "  either  a  lofty  and  theological  character,  a  kind 
of  St.  Francis  or  Savonarola,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  astute, 
intelligent  diplomatist.  No  available  specimen  apparently  of  the 
former  type  was  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  College.  Cardinal 
Bonaparte  was  too  much  of  a  mystic ;  De  Pietro,  though  very 
virtuous,  too  much  a  man  of  the  world.  But  Cardinal  Franchi 
had  already  shown  himself,  as  well  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Spanish  Government,  then  under  Sehor  Castelar's  control,  as 
with  other  nations,  a  very  superior  representative  of  the  concilia- 
tory and  statesmanlike  tendency,  and  in  electing  Pecci,  the  reign- 
ing Pope,  the  Cardinals  voted  for  a  policy  substantially  identical 
with  Franchi's,  but  more  supple,  circumspect,  and  reserved. 
Franchi  was  in  fact  tbe  new  Pope's  first  Secretary  of  State,  but 
his  death,  which  was  commonly  ascribed  at  Rome  to  poison, 
followed  soon  afterwards.  Leo  XIII.  is  described — we  are  of 
course  simply  quoting,  not  endorsing,  the  description — as  "  a 
finished  theologian,  a  dexterous  debater,  a  maker  of  Latin  verse 
....  cold,  like  the  abstractions  of  Aquinas ;  a  man  of  corners 
and  angles,  like  the  dialectical  dilemma;  with  a  living  syllogism 
for  his  soul ;  his  body  shrivelled  and  bony  ;  very  clever  and  by  no 
means  nervous ;  quite  free  from  mysticism,  which  is  incompatible 
with  his  semi-Aristotelian  and  so  far  semi-materialist  philosophy." 
Irreconcilables  of  all  shades  called  him  sly  and  disingenuous,  and 
Ultramontane  books  declared  that  he  had  the  head  of  Robespierre 
and  the  lips  of  Voltaire,  and  represented  him  as  at  once  weak, 
vain,  proud,  and  cringing.  But  the  true  explanation  of  all  these 
charges  and  insinuations — so  far  as  there  is  any  ground  for  them 
at  all — must  be  sought  in  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  his  position, 
which  constrained  him  to  retrace  the  course  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors, especially  the  last,  as  far  as  possible,  without  seeming 
to  do  so,  "  to  alter  politics  and  dogma  without  attracting  much 
attention,"  or  appearing  to  condemn  Pius  IX.  by  his  reforms. 
Senor  Castelar  explains  in  this  way — as  we  have  more  than  once 
done  ourselves — the  Pope's  seemingly  retrograde  utterances  from 
time  to  time,  as  designed  indirectly  to  subserve  "  a  higher  order," 
while  he  emphasizes  his  curiously  diverse  attitude  towards 
Protestant  Germany,  which  is  built  up  on  a  denial  of  the 
spiritual  power,  and  Ghibelliue  Italy,  which  rejects  only  the 
temporal  claims  of  the  Papacy.  Yet  events  have  proved 
plainly — and  never  more  plainly  than  during  the  Conclaves 
which  followed  the  death  of  Pius  IX. — that  the  temporal  is  no 
longer  necessary  or  advantageous  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Papacy.  "  The  temporal  power  is  not  essential  or  even  useful  to 
the  Pontiff  and  the  Pontificate."  It  may  be  questioned  indeed  if 
it  was  not  always  more  prejudicial  than  favourable  in  a  religious 
sense,  and  Seiior  Castelar  thinks  he  could  easily  show  that  the 
loss  of  Protestant  Europe  to  the  Church  "  was  determined  by  the 
workings  of  the  temporal  power."  There  can  certainly  be  no 
doubt  that  it  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  for  instance,  from  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Creighton's  History 
of  the  Papacy  during  the  Reformation  Period  how  largely  "  the 
necessities  of  practical  politics"  deafened  the  ears  of  Roman 
authorities  to  the  less  obtrusively  audible  "  cries  of  the  Spirit." 

It  is  clear  at  all  events  that  a  frank  recognition  of  the  status 
quo  and  resignation  of  the  old  temporal  pretensions  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Papacy  in 


the  future.  We  see  no  reason  to  challenge  fho  accuracy  of 
Sehor  Castelar's  assertion  that  people  find  it  hard  to  reconcile 
the  friendly  altitude  of  Leo  XIII.  towards  "heretics  of  old 
dato  like  the  Germans  "  with  his  antagonism  to  "  Catholics 
of  old  date  like  the  Italians,"  or  to  reject  his  conviction  that 
the  Pope  will  live  in  freedom  and  tranquillity  at  Rome,  loved 
and  respected  by  all  alike,  when  once  he  has  frankly  renounced 
a  sovereignty  ho  can  never  hope  to  recover.  It  is  no  doubt 
his  misfortuno  rather  than  his  fault  that  Leo  XIII.  is  con- 
strained by  those  about  him  to  keep  up  the  silly  fiction  of 
an  "  imprisonment,"  though  straws  from  his  prison  cell  are  no 
longer  hawked  about,  as  was  the  case  under  Pius  IX.,  for 
the  devout  veneration  of  pious  ladies  in  Germany  and  France. 
It  is  indeed  doubly  his  misfortune,  for  he  is  thereby  cruelly 
deprived  of  the  summer  villeygialura  at  Castel  Gandolib  de- 
manded alike  by  his  health,  his  personal  tastes,  and  his  former 
habits  of  life,  and  which  is  only  barred  against  him  by  prison 
doors  studiously  locked  on  the  inside.  That  the  undoubted  injury 
to  his  health  and  comfort  does  not— to  put  it  mildly — cause  much 
annoyance  to  his  real  gaolers  may  be  not  uncharitably  Burmised. 
A  Pope  "  with  the  head  of  Robespierre  and  the  lips  of  Voltaire  " 
would  presumably  be  as  well  out  of  the  way.  Meanwhile  Sehor 
Castelar  is  able  to  enumerate  three  significant  "symptoms" — it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  extend  the  list — of  the  real  mind  of  his 
Holiness.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  mysterious  pamphlet  which, 
though  it  has  been  otlicially  disowned — as  is  customary  in 
such  cases — is  commonly  attributed  to  "  the  highest  source  " — i.e. 
to  papal  inspiration — suggesting  the  restriction  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  to  the  Leonine  city,  with  a  strip  cf  land  leading  to 
Castel  Gandolfo  and  thence  to  the  sea,  which  indicates  a  concilia- 
tory temper,  though  it  scarcely  oilers  a  practicable  solution. 
Another  symptom  may  be  discovered  even  in  the  Pope's  recent 
address  to  the  Cardinals,  which  contains  a  formal  reassertion  of 
the  old  temporal  claims.  For  it  differs  conspicuously  from  former 
Allocutions  in  containing  also  the  deliberate  expression  of  an 
earnest  desire  for  reconciliation  and  friendship  with  Italy.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  very  remarkable  pamphlet — to 
which  we  had  ourselves  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  some 
months  ago — issued  by  Father  Tosti,  the  well-known  Benedictine 
monk  of  Monte  Cassino  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  who  com- 
bines in  his  own  person — as  Seiior  Castelar  quite  rightly  observes 
— "the  purest  worship  of  traditional  Catholicism  with  the  most 
living  faith  in  modern  progress."  Our  readers  may  recollect 
that  this  pamphlet  urges  in  no  faltering  terms  an  uncondi- 
tional acceptance  of  Italian  unity  and  renunciation  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  There  has  been,  we  believe,  the  usual  solemn 
farce  gone  through  of  condemning  the  pamphlet  and  extorting 
from  its  author — who  is  in  high  favour  at  the  Vatican— a  re- 
tractation or  "  laudable  submission "  of  some  kind  or  other, 
as  has  more  than  once  happened  in  Father  Curci's  case,  but  every- 
body at  Rome  understands  well  enough  the  true  value  of  these 
decent  formalities,  and  nobody  better  than  those  immediately 
concerned.  The  Pope  has  e.g.,  if  we  are  not  misinformed 
sent  three  or  four  messages  this  year  to  the  venerable  Dr. 
Bollinger  pressing  him  to  make  his  submission,  and  is  much 
perplexed  at  his  declining  so  easy  a  compliance  ;  to  German 
ecclesiastics  the  morality  of  an  act  of  "  submission  "  which  has 
precisely  the  force  of  "  your  obedient  servant "  at  the  end  of  a 
letter  to  the  Times  is  less  obvious  than  to  their  Italian  brethren. 
Senor  Castelar  then  is  fully  justified  in  reckoning  Father  Tosti's 
pamphlet,  in  spite  of  censures  or  disclaimers,  as  a  fresh  indication 
of  the  eirenic  tendencies  of  papal  policy ;  in  his  own  words  "  such 
denials  merely  serve  to  mark  the  fact  that  thought  is  already 
fluttering,  though  it  is  not  yet  full  fledged."  Nor  is  he  at  all 
shaken  in  that  conviction  by  the  subsequent  publication  of 
Rampolla's  circular,  and  of  a  French  pamphlet,  highly  commended 
at  the  Vatican,  in  support  of  the  Papal  monarchy.  He  considers 
that  the  Italian  problem  will  be  solved,  and  the  separation  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  order  announced  by  Christ  finally  attained, 
when  "  the  Catholic  Pope  becomes  a  power  purely  religious,  and 
the  Government  of  Italy  a  power  purely  civil."  He  does  not  add, 
what,  however,  no  statesman  can  fail  to  be  aware  of,  that  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  rival  claims  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers  hinges,  in  Italy  as  elsewhere,  much  more  on  questions  of 
practical  detail  than  of  abstract  principle.  But  with  this  neces- 
sary reservation  his  conclusion  may  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable 
one,  and  likely  sooner  or  later  to  berealized  in  fact. 


THE  WITCH. 


TV/IR.  CHARLES  MARSIIAM  RAE  has  unquestionably 
i_vJ_  done  service  to  dramatic  literature  by  giving  to  the 
London  stage  a  remarkable  play,  The  Witch,  now  being  played 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  It  met  originally  with  much  success 
in  Germany  under  the  title  of  Die  Jlc.ve."  The  scene  is  laid 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  plot  follows  the  misfortunes 
of  a  noble  lady  named  Thalea.  Accused  of  witchcraft  because 
she  devotes  her  leisure  to  learning,  she  loves,  but  is  not  loved  in 
return  by,  her  affianced  husband,  the  worthy  knight  Sir  Rupert. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  time,  before  that  youth  went  to  the  wars 
when  he  had  found  agreeable  companionship  with  the  Lady 
Thalea ;  but  when  he  discovers  that  she  has  learnt  by  heart  tha 
works  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Paracelsus,  and  Galileo,  not  to  mention 
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those  of  Kepler,  and  is  an  admirer  of  the  unorthodox  Giordano 
Bruno,  Lis  love  freezes  within  him,  and  he  forthwith  secretly  woos 
her  sister,  the  Lady  Alma,  who  is  a  direct  contrast  to  the  pedantic 
Thai  <.■:•.,  being  a  gushing  girl  who  li'ies  flowers  and  lambs  and  pretty 
things  in  general.  In  dne  time  Thalea  discovers  that  Alma  recipro- 
cates Rupert's  love,  and  does  not  bless  her  for  it.  Still  when  she 
stands  upon  the  threshold  of  the  church,  whither  the  unwilling 
Rupert  is  conducting  her  to  the  altar  as  a  bride,  she  relents,  aud, 
obeying  an  impulse  of  almost  incredible  generosity,  denounces 
herself  to  the  assembled  crowd  as  a  witch.  The  populace,  being 
superstitious  and  bigoted,  forthwith  slays  her.  This  melodrama  is 
admirably  constructed — on  rather  old-fashioned  lines,  it  is  true,  but 
still  one  sees  throughout  a  master-hand.  There  may  be  weak  places 
here  and  there,  but  all  is  carried  out  with  skilful  precision,  and 
Mr.  Rae  has  done  his  work  of  translator  in  a  scholarly  manner. 
It  would  have  been  better  had  he  chosen  a  less  antiquated  and 
pseudo-mediajval  style  of  dialogue.  A  modern  audience  seems 
scarcely  capable  of  taking  much  interest  in  personages  who  con- 
stantly tue  Biblical  forms  of  speech  and  address  each  other  as 
thee  and  thou.  The  third  act  deserves  commendation,  for  it  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  masterly  construction.  It  opens  with  a 
pretty  picture  of  the  sisters  surrounded  by  their  women  preparing 
for  the  forthcoming  wedding.  Then  the  peasants  and  children 
come  in  to  oiler  the  bride  their  simple  gifts  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
Presently  she  is  invited  to  join  in  the  polonaise  which  is  being 
danced  in  the  hall  below.  Soon  Thalea  returns  and  finds  Alma  in  an 
attitude  of  such  despair,  clutching  at  her  bridal  veil,  that  the  truth 
is  at  once  revealed  to  her.  At  tirst  she  is  indignant ;  then  sup- 
plicatingly  beseeches  her  sister  to  restore  to  her  the  affections  of 
the  one  love  of  her  life  ;  but,  since  her  tears  produce  little  or  no 
effect,  she  becomes  furious,  and  heaps  curses  on  the  head  of  the 
weeping  girl.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  many  scenes  of  this 
description  are  to  be  found  in  German  dramatic  literature  written 
since  Schiller's  Marie  Stuart. 

On  the  whole,  The  Witch  is  a  scholarly  play,  and  deserves 
success.  Miss  Sophie  Eyre  undertakes  the  part  of  Thalea,  and 
gives  numerous  proofs  therein  of  great  dramatic  talent.  She  looks 
eminently  picturesque,  and  at  times,  especially  in  the  third  act, 
rises  to  tragic  dignity.  Mrs.  C.  Marshaui  Rae,  as  Alma,  makes  an 
admirable  contrast  to  the  stately  Thalea.  Mr.  Henry  Neville 
makes  a  romantic  Sir  Rupert.  The  rest  of  the  cast  has  very 
little  to  do,  excepting  Mr.  Forbes  Dawson,  who  is  excellent 
as  a  superstitious  but  faithful  soldier.  There  is  one  other 
personage,  however,  whom  we  must  not  leave  unnoticed — Mrs. 
Huntley — who  has  a  very  small  part  to  play,  that  of  a  bigoted  old 
peasant  woman,  who  hounds  on  the  populace  to  destroy  "  The 
Witch,"  but  she  acts  like  a  sincere  artist,  throwing  her  whole 
heart  into  the  work,  aud  doing  it  with  a  most  praiseworthy  care 
and  finish. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

AS  last  Saturday  was  the  day  appointed  [for  the  funeral  of  Sir 
George  Macf'arren,  the  usual  afternoon  concert  was  preceded 
by  Handel's  "Dead  March  in  Saul."  After  this  came  the  real  pre- 
face to  the  programme,  a  concert  overture  in  B  minor,  Land  of  the 
Mountain  and  the  Flood,  a  novelty  at  these  concerts,  aud  one 
which  was  looked  forward  to  with  some  interest.  The  author,  Mr. 
H.  MacCunn,  late  scholar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  is  a 
young  Scotchman,  and  a  composer  of  originality  and  fervour. 
Scotland  has  done  well  lately  in  the  way  of  music  in  giving  us 
more  than  one  musician  who  is  not  a  parrot.  The  writer  of  the 
present  overture  promises  to  be  able  to  produce  something  new  of 
his  own  without  violating  too  outrageously  the  sensibilities  of 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  art  of  the  past.  His  overture,  in  spite 
of  certain  blemishes,  is  as  directly  inspired  and  as  full  of  inven- 
tion and  originality  as  any  native  work  we  have  heard  for  a  long 
time.  It  opens  by  a  quaint  and  strangely-broken  theme,  passes 
by  several  easy  transitions  naturally  welded  together,  and  takes  us 
straight  into  a  second  subject  of  marked  and  swinging  rhythm.  This 
first  section  is  throughout  as  admirable  in  its  curious  and  agreeable 
instrumentation  as  in  its  quaint  and  original  vein  of  melody.  The 
horn  p;i  which  brings  in  the  repeat  is  effective,  and  through- 
out the  entire  section  the  composer  shows  an  artistic  conciseness, 
avoiding  the  heavy  and  dull,  and  abounding  in  tunefulness.  We 
thought  that  ho  manifested  less  tasto  in  the  development  of  his 
themes ;  especially  in  the  orchestration,  which  is  at  times  noisy, 
and  even  poor  in  tone,  owing  to  the  excessive  prominence  of  the 
cymbals.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deny  the  feeling  for 
romantic  ellect  displayed  in  even  the  worst  parts,  or  to  mistake 
the  fervour  and  spontaneity  of  a  work  which  is  only  occasionally 
clouded  over  by  an  abuse  of  queerness  and  oddity.  From  the 
moment  of  the  recapitulation  the  music,  in  becoming  more  pas- 
sionate, became  more  effective  and  less  petulant  aud  curious.  The 
overture  is  Scotch  in  feeling,  not  only  because  its  spirit  is  allied 
to  the  Scotch  spirit  and  its  picturesqueness  suitable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  northern  scenery,  but  because  one  can  trace  a  flavour  of 
Scotch  music  in  the  actual  melodies  of  its  subjects. 

Both  the  soloists  were  new  to  these  concerts ;  indeed  the 
violinist,  Mr.  C6sar  Thomson,  Professor  at  the  Conservatoire  at 
Liege,  has  never  before  played  in  England,  so  that  the  attraction 
ul  novelty  cannot  have  been  wanting  to  the  programme.  Yet  but 
a  scanty  audience  came  together,  although  the  Symphony  number, 
the  backbone  of  the  concert,  also  possessed  some  drawing  power 


in  Mendelssohn's  favourite  Italian  Symphony.  Mr.  Thomson,  by 
j  changing  Max  Bruch's  Violin  Concerto  (No.  2),  which  he  was  to 
have  played,  for  Beethoven's,  still  further  improved  the  quality  of 
J  the  programme.  The  orchestra  led  oil'  with  delicacy  and  dignity, 
and  indeed  played  throughout  to  perfection.  As  for  the  soloist, 
it  must  be  conceded  by  every  one  who  heard  him  that  he  is  a 
player  of  quite  exceptional  force  and  elasticity.  His  technique  is 
utterly  unimpeachable,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  his  reading  of 
such  lavourite  music  quite  satisfied  every  one.  No  one  is  likely  to 
forget  the  eil'ect  which  certain  great  artists  have  produced  in  this 
Concerto,  and  some  are  too  much  wedded  to  one  or  other  of 
their  interpretations  to  enjoy  anything  different.  Mr.  Thomson 
phrased  excellently ;  in  the  first  movement  he  was  wonderfully 
firm  and  clear.  Thoroughly  intellectual  and  dignified  in  his 
reading,  he  made  no  unnecessarily  gymnastic  display,  but  his 
performance  was  scarcely  a  melting  one.  Quite  in  contrast  was 
his  treatment  of  the  "  Larghetto,"  of  which  he  gave  a  rendering  at 
once  charged  with  passion  and  sweetness.  To  some  he  may  have 
appeared  to  lack  the  breadth  and  solemnity  of  Herr  Joachim  in 
this  movement ;  to  those  who  enjoyed  its  pathos  the  first  move- 
ment probably  appeared  somewhat  cold  and  serious.  To  many, 
again,  he  can  hardly  have  seemed  to  obtain  the  full  expression  of 
the  final  "  Rondo."  It  enters  with  almost  pompous  brio  and 
vigour  when  played  by  Herr  Joachim  ;  it  is  piquant  and  dainty  in 
the  hands  of  Senor  Sarasate.  Mr.  Thomson's  reading  is  quiet 
and  delicate,  not  to  say  tame,  and  rather  tender  than  spirited.  In 
the  cadences  his  admirable  technique  and  the  perfect  clearness  and 
intelligence  of  his  phrasing  came  out  to  excellent  advantage,  as 
indeed  they  did  in  the  solo  for  violin — Fantasia,  "Non  piu  mesta" 
(Paganini) — which  he  played  afterwards.  All  sorts  of  impossi- 
bilities have  to  be  done  here,  all  sorts  of  agilities  in  harmonics, 
and  all  this  he  did  in  a  way  to  endear  him  to  violinists ;  whilst 
he  brought  the  ordinary  lover  of  music  to  despair  by  gymnastics 
of  the  most  never-ending  wearisomeness.  Mrs.  Belle  Cole  made 
her  first  appearance  at  these  concerts  in  "  Or  la,  sull'  onda,''  an 
aria  by  Mercadante.  She  is  gifted  with  a  splendid  voice,  and 
it  is  worth  her  while  that  she  should  improve  her  taste  in 
art.  At  present  her  phrasing  lacks  refinement,  and  she  finished 
her  song  in  a  way  only  suitable  to  Promenade  Concerts,  where 
you  must  remind  people  who  are  making  a  noise  that  you  have 
made  an  end  and  are  ready  for  their  applause.  Though  still 
rather  coarse  in  her  idea  of  effect,  she  succeeded  better  in  the 
"  Adieu,"  by  Weyrauch,  once  attributed  to  Schubert.  Such  a 
voice  as  this  lady  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  would  be  in- 
valuable in  music  of  a  dramatic  character,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  she  will  not  allow  her  easy  success  to  persuade  her  from 
further  efforts  to  do  justice  to  her  gifts. 

Mendelssohn's  Symphonies  are  almost  a  speciality  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  "Allegro  vivace"  of  the  Italian  was  given  with 
rapidity,  combined  with  spirit  and  clearness ;  the  "  Andante  "  and 
"  Con  moto  moderato  "  seemed  the  perfection  of  grace  and  tender- 
ness, while  the  breathless  "  Salterello  "  spun  on  with  giddy  steadi- 
ness till  it  wound  up  in  the  mad,  whirling  fury  of  the  "  Taran- 
tella "  measure.  The  concert  was  concluded  by  Dvorak's  strangely 
picturesque  Scherzo  capriccioso  for  orchestra.  It  certainly  abounds 
in  curious  and  beautiful  effects ;  this  is  not  the  place,  however,  to 
decide  whether  certain  others  approach  to  an  abuse  of  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  ear  or  are  merely  necessary  contrasts  to  so  much 
,hat  is  lively 


AMERICAN  AND  INDIAN  WHEAT. 

fpHE  rapid  growth  of  the  Indian  wheat  export  trade  has 
JL  naturally  attracted  much  attention  in  the  United  States. 
Americans  a  little  while  ago  believed  that  they  had  complete  com- 
mand of  the  wheat  markets  of  Western  Europe.  Speculators  in 
consequence  every  year  attempted  to  get  up  "  corners  "  in  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  in  the  belief  that  they  could  fix  the  price  in 
Liverpool ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  growth  of  the  Indian 
trade.  Naturally,  therefore,  much  interest  is  excited  as  to  the 
ability  of  India  to  push  that  competition  much  farther  ;  and  a 
New  York  commercial  and  financial  journal  has  made  a  very 
valuablo  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
ability  of  any  country  to  compete  depends,  firstly,  upon  the  cost 
of  producing  the  wheat,  and,  secondly,  on  the  cost  of  sending 
it  to  market.  How  very  important  is  the  latter  item  we  see  from, 
the  example  of  India.  Until  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  there 
was  no  wheat  export  trade  from  India,  and  even  then,  until  rail- 
ways were  pushed  into  the  wheat-growing  districts,  the  trade  was 
quite  unimportant.  But,  as  the  wheat-growing  districts  are  opened 
up  by  means  of  railways,  the  trade  steadily  grows.  It  is  to  this 
branch  of  the  question — the  cost  of  carriage  from  the  Western 
States  to  Europe — that  our  New  York  contemporary  directs 
attention.  lie  finds  that  since  the  period  1870-73  the  cost  of 
carriage  from  Chicago  to  New  York  has  fallen  by  lake  and  canal 
about  18  cents  per  bushel;  where  the  wheat  is  sent  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  rail  the  fall  is  a  little  under  23  cents  per 
bushel ;  and  when  it  is  sent  all  the  way  by  rail  the  fall  is  as  much  as 
30  cents  per  bushel.  About  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  wheat  sent  from 
the  West  to  the  Atlantic  ports  comes  by  rail,  and  consequently  it 
follows  that  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  carriage  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  averages  about  26  cents  per  bushel,  or  about  thirteen- 
pence  of  our  money.  This  great  reduction  is  due  mainly  to  that 
multiplication  of  railways  which  has  brought  about  so  many  wars 
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of  rates,  and,  therefore,  compelled  the  competing  lines  to  lower 
thoir  charges  more  and  more.  At  the  same  time  tlio  keen  com- 
petition thus  excited  has  compelled  each  railway  manager  to  adopt 
every  possiblo  economy  in  working  the  lines,  and  thus  has  enabled 
tho  several  lines  to  earn  a  profit,  whilo  constantly  lowering  their 
charges.  Furthermore,  tho  building  of  great  elevators  and  the 
othor  improvements  introduced  into  the  wheat  trade  are  estimated 
by  our  New  York  contemporary  to  have  led  to  a  reduction  of 
charges  of  about  3  cents  per  bushel.  Aud  lastly,  freights  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  have  fallen  about  8  cents  per  bushel. 
There  is  thus  in  tho  interval  of,  say,  fourteen  years,  a  total  average 
reduction  iu  tho  cost  of  carriago  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  of 
about  37  cents,  or  about  oighteenpence-liall'penny  per  bushel.  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  of  Boston,  whoso  remarks  at  t  he  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  have  led  to  the  inquiry,  points  out  that  a 
large  proportion  of  tho  wheat  of  the  United  States  is  grown  500 
miles  or  more  west  of  Chicago,  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  carriage  for  those  500  miles  is  even  greater  than  the  reduction 
between  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  distance  in  the  latter  case 
being  just  short  of  a  thousand  miles.  The  reduction  on  the 
whole  1,500  miles  is,  therefore,  considerably  more  than  the  37 
cents  to  which  we  have  just  been  referring.  But  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  wheat  during  the  fourteen  years  has  amounted  to 
about  50  cents  per  bushel.  There  is  thus  a  considerable  margin 
yet  to  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Atkinson  would  seem  to  believe 
that  the  improvements  in  the  methods  of  cultivating  and 
saving  wheat  account  for  the  difference ;  but  Bradstreet's,  the 
journal  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  while  admitting  that 
improved  means  of  production  probably  account  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  fall  in  the  North- West,  or  spring,  wheat  districts,  still  holds 
that  in  the  old  States,  the  States,  that  is,  which  grow  41  per  cent, 
of  the  wheat  produced  in  the  Union,  very  little  reduction  has  been 
effected  in  the  cost  of  production.  In  any  event,  we  get  this  re- 
markable fact,  that  during  the  past  fourteen  years  the  cost  of 
carrying  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  has  been  reduced 
eighteenpence-halfpeuny  per  bushel,  and  that  from  the  centre  of 
the  North- West  the  reduction  is  very  much  greater. 

The  result  of  what  we  have  just  been  summarizing  is  that, 
roughly  speaking,  about  four-fifths  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat 
during  the  past  fourteen  years  has  been  saved  to  the  American 
farmer  by  the  reduction  during  the  same  time  iu  the  cost  of 
carriage.  With  regard  to  the  other  one-fifth  we  are  wholly  iu  the 
dark.  Bradstreet's,  as  pointed  out  above,  admits  that  the  adoption 
of  labour-saving  machinery  and  farming  on  a  great  scale  have 
enabled  the  wheat  producers  of  the  North- West  to  effect  a  very 
great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  ;  but  in  the  older  States, 
where  small  farms  with  diversified  crops  prevail,  it  does  not  believe 
that  any  material  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  cost  of  production. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  in  a  letter  to  Bradstreet's 
informs  us  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  we  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  this  part  of  it.  Until  we  have  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries before  us  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  fact  that,  in 
reply  to  inquiries  made  by  Bradstreet's  over  large  areas  of  country, 
three-fifths  of  the  answers  report  the  general  financial  condition 
of  the  wheat  farmer  to  be  less  good  than  it  was  five  years  ago, 
and  that  he  is  unable  to  grow  wheat  to  any  extent  at  a  profit  at 
the  prices  likely  to  rule.  There  are  numerous  reports,  too,  of  de- 
creasing wheat  acreage  ;  of  farmers  going  into  stock-raising,  clover, 
grass,  corn,  and  the  like.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  two-fifths  of 
the  replies  are  favourable.  The  general  upshot  of  the  whole, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  that  wheat-growing  in  the  North-West  is  as  j 
profitable  as  ever;  that,  consequently,  the  North-West  is  becoming  | 
the  great  wheat-growing  region  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
even  at  the  present  low  prices  it  is  able  to  produce  at  a  good 
profit  to  itself.  If  this  be  so,  the  United  States  are  able  to  con- 
tinue the  competition  with  India  and  to  maintain  their  supremacy 
over  Russia  ;  while  the  probability  does  not  appear  great  that  any 
very  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  can  be  established. 
In  any  particular  year  when  the  crop  in  the  North-West  is 
short,  the  price  may  rise  considerably;  but  on  an  average  of 
years  the  price  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  very  much  higher 
than  at  present.  Another  inference  from  the  figures  cited  above 
is  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  entirely  beneficial. 
It  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  carrying  wheat 
from  the  great  regions  where  it  is  produced  to  the  consumers  of 
Western  Europe  has  been  falling  steadily  year  by  year,  aud 
the  fall  has  not  seriously  injured  the  carriers.  It  is  quite  true,  of 
course,  that  the  shipping  trade  more  particularly  has  been  very 
depressed  of  late  years,  and  that  freights  have  been  unduly  low, 
because  of  excessive  shipbuilding  in  the  few  years  following 
1879.  With  this  exception,  however,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
carnage  has  not  inflicted  any  real  loss  upon  carriers.  The  great 
trunk  lines,  such  as  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania, 
have  steadily  paid  good  dividends  until  a  few  years  past,  and  the 
prospect  is  that  the  reduction  in  dividends  was  temporary,  the 
Companies  apparently  having  every  probability  of  recovering 
most  of  their  old  prosperity.  Farmers  have  not  suffered:  at 
least  they  have  only  suffered  a  small  part  of  the  fall  in  price  iu 
the  States  where  farms  are  small  and  diversified  crops  are  com- 
mon ;  while,  where  the  farms  are  large  enough  to  admit  the 
adoption  of  labour-saving  machinery,  there  has  been  no  loss.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  consumers  have  reaped  the  whole  benefit  of 
the  fall  that  has  occurred. 

It  may  be  replied,  indeed,  that  we  are  confounding  effect  with 
Cause;  that,  as  all  prices  have  fallen,  the  price  of  railway  ser- 


vices must  necessarily  have  fallen  too.  But  wo  do  not  think  that 
this  argument  will  hold.  The  price  of  wheat,  lias  fallen  in  the 
United  States  because  wheat  is  grown  there  very  largely  for 
export,  [n  other  words,  the  price  in  Liverpool  governs the  price 
in  Now  York  and  Chicago.  But  railway  charges  are  governed, 
not  by  the  conditions  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  by 
the  conditions  existing  in  tho  United  States  ;  and  the  fact,  is  that 
tho  currency  of  the  United  States  has  increased  enormously  since 
1873.  In  1S76  tho  American  Government  began  to  hoard  all 
the  gold  raised  at  home.  In  1879  specie  payments  were  re- 
sumed. And  since  then  almost  all  the  gold  raised  in  America 
has  been  retained  there  and  coined,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  the  small  part  used  up  in  the  arts.  A  very  large 
amount  of  gold,  too,  has  been  imported  from  Europe.  And,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  there  has  been  a  coinage  of  silver  for  years 
past  of  nearly  5  millions  sterling  every  year.  If  the  silver  itself 
has  not  largely  passed  into  circulation, tho  certificates  representing 
it  have.  There  has  thus  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  the  currency  condi- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  world  have  there  been  reversed.  Prices 
in  the  United  States,  in  fact,  are  inflated  owing  to  this  enormous 
supply  of  money.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  because  of  the  greater 
purchasing  power  of  gold  that  railway  charges  have  fallen.  It  is 
due  simply,  as  we  have  said  above,  to  the  keen  competition  be- 
tween railways,  and  between  railways  and  water  carriers,  and  to 
improvements  in  machinery.  The  United  States'  laws  permit 
almost  anybody  to  construct  a  railway,  and  consequently  compet- 
ing railways  have  been  built  in  a  reckless  way,  very  often  cutting 
down  rates  to  a  point  at  which  they  no  longer  pay.  That  cutting, 
of  course,  has  been  temporary,  and  at  present  tho  rates  charged  are 
fairly  remunerative,  the  result  being  that  the  American  farmers 
are  enabled  to  go  on  competing  with  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Indeed,  when  a  large  crop  has  been  produced, 
as  in  1886,  the  American  growers  have  been  able  to  beat  all  their 
competitors.  With  regard  to  India,  Americans  seem  to  be  labour- 
ing under  a  grave  misapprehension.  Mr.  Atkinson  distinctly 
states  that  India  cannot  supply  the  English  market  under  34s.  a 
quarter ;  but  India  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  supplied  this  market 
at  30s.  a  quarter  and  even  lower,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  she  could  not  compete  actively  with  the  United  States  at 
29s.  a  quarter  for  years  to  come.  The  truth  is  that  the  Indian 
export  trade  in  wheat  is  still  iu  its  infancy.  The  charges  of  the 
Indian  railways  are  high  and  ought  to  be  reduced;  many  of  the  best 
wheat  districts  have  not  yet  been  opened  up  by  means  of  railways, 
and  the  modes  of  cultivation  are  very  deficient.  There  is  much  need 
of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  ryots,  and  there  is  especially  need 
of  greater  cleanliness  in  the  packing  of  the  wheat.  If  the  wheat 
exporters  or  the  Government  would  take  some  trouble  to  teach 
the  ryots  how  to  pack,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  railway 
charges  were  somewhat  reduced,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
India  could  sell  wheat  in  England  very  much  lower  than  she  does 
at  present ;  for  the  dirty  condition  in  which  wheat  is  now  packed 
adds  considerably  to  the  cost,  inasmuch  as  it  has  to  be  unpacked 
and  cleaned  again. 


QUACK  MEDICINES. 

VI. 

Rooke's  "Anti-Lancet,"  Solar  Elixir,  and  Orien-tal  Pills. 

T^R.  CHARLES  ROOKE  is  the  author  of  the  Anti-Lancet,  a 
A  "  book  containing  a  hundred  and  sixty  pages  and  an  appendix, 
and  there  are  many  curious  things  to  be  found  in  it.  We 
learn,  for  instance,  that  Dr.  Charles  Rooke  is  prepared  to  see 
patients  or  to  write  to  them  for  the  usual  professional  fee  of  a 
guiuea.  We  read  that  this  is  the  Doctor's  jubilee  year,  and  that, 
owing  to  bis  frequent  absences  from  home,  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  engage  Dr.  W.  F.  Rooke,  who  will  be  prepared  to  render 
advice  either  personally  or  by  letter.  Dr.  Rooke  tells  us  that  his 
medicines  are  proprietary  and  prepared  by  himself  only,  and  that 
they  were  discovered  after  much  protracted  hard  study  in  the 
year  1836.  After  the  year  1836  the  Doctor  attended  "one  of  the 
best  medical  colleges  and  hospitals  in  London,  and  graduated 
in  the  most  respectable  University  in  Europe."  This  Is  indeed 
a  handsome  testimonial  for  the  University  of  Giessen,  for  it 
was  here  that  the  Doctor's  graduation  took  place,  eight  years 
after  the  great  discovery.  Wo  are  next  favoured  with  the 
somewhat  sweeping  assertion  that  "  all  tho  medical  systems  pro- 
mulgated iu  this  country  are  entirely  false."  Dr.  Rooke  possibly 
ought  to  know  ;  for,  says  he,  "  As  far  as  my  age  extends,  I  have 
perhaps  read  as  much  in  medical  literature  as  any  living  mau." 
Dr.  Rooke  then  proceeds  to  launch  the  tremeudous  theory  that 
debility  is  the  cause  and  consequence  of  every  disease  and  of  death. 
A  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  endeavour  to  prove  this 
theory.  We  next  read  that  the  discovery  of  the  "  Oriental  Pills 
and  Solar  Elixir  "  was  the  result  of  many  long  years  of  laborious 
application  to  the  study  of  vegetable  chemistry,  that  the  pills  were 
"  named  from  their  being  composed  of  some  of  the  choicest  gums 
and  balsams  of  the  Eastern  regions."  The  writer  goes  on  to"state 
that  his  pills  are  aperient  and  alterative,  and  also  purifying,  aud 
that  he  has  with  much  study  and  close  attention  broughrthem 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be 
taken  in  any  case  of  disease— either  acuto  or  of  long  standing 
aud  by  whatever  symptoms  it  may  be  attended— without  the 
patient  being  benefited  by  them.    "  Sometimes,"  we  are  told,  "  the 
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change  produced  by  only  one  dose  is  so  great  as  to  excite  a9ton 
isbinent."    Very  possibly  there  may  ba  some  who  -would  not 
quarrel  with  this  assertion. 

The  "  .Solar  Elixir,"  says  Dr.  Rookc,  "  is  prepared  by  a  tedious 
and  dillicult  chemical  process  from  the  celebrated  Indian  herb 
Cbirayaita."  This  sets  us  thinking  of  the  alchemists  of  old  and 
the  searchers  after  the  Elixir  of  Life  and  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 
"What  if  the  "  Solar  Elixir  "  should  be  the  Elixir  Vita  after  all  ? 
The  discoverer  then  goes  seriatim  through  a  list  of  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  When  we  come  to  the  subject  of  flatulence  we  are 
informed  that  the  results  of  this  disorder  are  usually  put  down 
by  ordinary  medical  men  to  disease  of  the  heart.  "  I  do  not  wish 
the  reader,"  says  Dr.  Rooke,  "  to  understand  that  there  are  no 
such  complaints  aa  diseases  of  the  heart;  but  I  distinctly  aver 
that  that  organ  is  not  organically  affected  in  one  instance  out  of 
every  thousand  where  it  is  so  alleged."  This  is,  at  all  events,  a 
very  comforting  fact.  On  p.  33  we  read  that  "  persons  Buffering 
from  flatulence  must  avoid  the  lancet-';  and  then  we  come,  on 
p.  36,  to  c.ises  and  cures  extracted  from  the  medical  case-book  of 
the  author.  The  cases  begin  in  1845,  and  tuH  author  finds  "all 
the  patients  except  two  are  still  living."  This  is  probably  a  unique 
professional  experience.  And  then  we  get  a  copy  of  verses 
written  by  theFoet  Close,  "on  the  spur  of  the  moment,"  when  he 
received  a  portrait  of  the  author  of  the  Anti-Lancet.  Among 
many  other  complimentary  things,  Poet  Close  says  : — 

Words  fail  to  tell  of  all  the  worth 

Of  Dr.  Rooke  so  clever  ; 
But  in  our  hearts  'tis  written  there, 

Engraven  deep  for  ever. 

Then  follow  two  testimonials  from  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  a 
specimen  of  his  handwriting,  and  his  portrait.  A  great  deal  of  space 
is  devoted  to  pulmonary  consumption.  The  following  passage  is 
•worth  quoting: — "  Sueh  means  are  combined  in  Dr.  Itooke's 
'  Solar  Elixir/  which,  as  before  observed,  is  composed  of  some  of  the 
richest  balsams  in  the  world.  In  pulmonary  diseasj  this  noble 
medicine  enriches  the  whole  mass  of  blood  and  gives  it  a  due 
degree  of  velocity  ;  it  increases  the  vibrations  and  elasticity  of  the 
vascular  system,  by  which  a  revulsion  is  made  from  the  lungs.  It 
liquefies  and  balmities  the  mass  of  fluid  which  is  continually  passing 
through  the  lunss,  and  impels  it  with  a  greater  impulse  against 
the  obstructed  vessels,  whereby  the  obstructions  are  forced  open, 
the  offending  matter  removed  by  expectoration,  and  the  ulcers 
bealed  by  the  healthy  blood  which  flows  freely  thereto."  To  do  Dr. 
Rooke  justice,  be  is  content  to  use  the  ordinary  pharmacopoeian 
preparations,  and  he  is  even  liberal  enough  to  prescribe  another 
nostrum  called  "  Crosby's  Balsamic  Cough  Elixir,"  and  he  adver- 
tises it  on  the  outside  cover  of  his  book,  and  presents  its  inventor 
with  a  flattering  testimonial. 

Next  we  are  given  detailed  instructions  and  cautions  against 
counterfeits.  Each  bottle  is  enclosed  in  a  white  wrapper,  on  which 
is  a  picture  of  the  balsam-merchants  of  the  far  East,  and  the  sun 
which  shines  upon  the  balsam-merchants  is  labelled  with  the  words 
"  Rooke's  Solar  Elixir."  On  the  glass  of  each  bottle  is  atlixed  a 
label  with  a  coat-of-arras,  three  rooks,  and  three  blazing  suns,  and 
the  punninsr  motto  "  Efflorescent  cornices  dum  micat  sol."  And 
then  the  Doctor  treats  us  to  a  view  of  Belle  Vue  Cottage,  Scar- 
borough, "  the  residence  of  Charles  Rooke,  M.D.,"  and  Iris  auto- 
graph in  fac-imile.  Anyhow,  Belle  Vue  Cottage  is  an  extremely 
comfortable-looking  place.  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  here  that  the 
wonderful  discovery  was  made  fifty-one  years  ago. 

Lastly,  we  learn  that  the  "  Solar  Elixir  "  is  put  up  in  deal 
boxes,  each  box  containing  twelve  bottles,  at  ]  is.  each,  for  the 
sum  of  five  guineas ;  and  that  there  are  other  boxes,  containing 
eleven  bottles  of  the  "  Elixir "  and  two  large  boxes  of  the 
"  Oriental  Pills,"  to  be  had  for  the  same  money.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind  saves  the  purchaser  1/.  7s. 
But  to  save  the  \l.  7s.  he  has  to  take,  or  at  any  rate  to  buy, 
twelve  Lotties  of  the  "  Elixir." 


EXHIBITIONS. 

"1*7 ORES  of  large  size  naturally  find  no  place  in  so  small  a 
*  »  gallery  as  the  Dudley,  and  not  many  of  the  exhibits  are 
large  in  manner.  The  result  is  that  the  first  glance  at  the  walls  is 
not  particularly  pleasing.  One  discovers  a  lack  of  force,  breadth, 
and  tranquillity  before  one  has  had  time  to  observe  in  detachment 
several  pictures  of  high  artistic  merit  and  a  good  many  others  of 
conscientious  workmanship.  As  is  usual  in  small  galleries,  wo 
find  more  landscape  than  figure,  and  of  the  latter  scarcely  any- 
thing that  is  remarkable  in  any  way,  if  we  except  Mr.  L.  Doucet's 
cleverly-painted  portrait  "  Line  Parisienne  "  (27).  The  construc- 
tion of  the  head,  in  spite  of  a  doubtful  passage  of  modelling  in  the 
forehead,  is  most  careful,  and  characteristic  of  the  type  of  dark 
■woman,  with  full  lips  slightly  accentuated  by  an  almost  impercep- 
tible down.  Tlie  complexion  of  the  face,  seen  in  part  through  a 
veil,  has  been  hit  off  to  a  nicety;  and  as  regards  handling  and 
quality  of  surface  the  picture  can  defy  criticism.  Miss  Dorothy 
Tennant  sends  "Nymph  and  Cupids"  (135**),  one  of  her  tiny 
little  pictures,  conceived  in  the  same  vein  of  colour  as  some  of 
Henner's  large  canvases.  In  going  through  the  landscape  we 
Boon  come  to  Mr.  C.  II.  Macartney's  fresh  and  delicate  "Wet 
Sands"  (10),  in  which  a  row  of  waves  directly  facing  the  spec- 
tator are  arranged  without  stiffness  across  a  long-shaped  canvas. 


Mr.  W.  Logs  lad's  thorough  work  in  "The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh" 
(22)  and  "  The  Sphinx  at  Sunrise"  (32)  next  arrests  one's  atten- 
tion. Every  one  has  seen  innumerable  representations  of  the 
Sphinx,  in  all  kinds  of  lights  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  treatment, 
some  of  them  grand  enough  ;  but  this  picture,  without  being  ro- 
mantic or  impressive  at  tirst  sight,  ends  by  convincing  you  that 
you  are  looking  at  an  absolutely  real  aspect  of  the  monument. 
You  must  look  long  and  carefully,  as  the  picture  is  not  one 
suited  to  an  exhibition.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
solution,  however  perfect,  of  such  a  problem  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince of  picture-making ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  distinction  of  all 
these  close  values  of  orange,  due  at  once  to  local  colour  and  the 
action  of  light,  is  not  gained  at  a  loss  of  decorative  contrast  and 
emotional  ellect.  Mr.  Rupert  Stevens,  the  breadth  of  whose 
water-colour  stylo  we  have  commented  upon  before  now,  paints  in 
oils  with  a  force,  richness,  and  solidity  not  often  seen  in  the  work 
of  water-colour  men.  His  dark  forest  interior,  "  Belgian  Beech 
Woods"  (65),  possesses  the  sober  dignity  of  good  natural  colour, 
and  its  broad  tranquillity  refreshes  the  eye.  Mr.  C.  Rummelhoff 's 
"  Moonlight "  (99*),  a  rich  and  agreeable  scheme  of  colour, 
though  hardly  original,  shows  admirable  taste,  not  only  in  itself, 
but  in  its  frame,  which  suits  the  handling,  and  enters  into  the 
scheme  of  the  colour.  Best  among  a  few  artistic  sketches  are  the 
following: — Mr.  A.  G.  Bell's  lovely  arrangement  in  grey  and 
silvery  greens,  "  Cleve  Lock"  (93);  Mr.  J.  Gray's  suggestively 
painted  waterfall  (til*);  and  Mr.  Arland  Ussher's  lively  note  of 
loose  tumbling  sea,  "  Rough  Weather"  (23).  Mr.  Byron  Cooper, 
a  new  member,  sends  "A  Surrey  Landscape"  (108),  the  most 
remarkable  amongst  several  works  by  himself  and  others  which 
are  promising  in  their  conscientious  carefulness  aud  sobriety  of 
manner. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Exhibition,  a3  in  the  Dudley,  we 
can  point  to  several  works  of  artistic  merit.  Some  view  of  truth, 
if  perhaps  not  a  wide  one,  is  more  easily  attained  than  style,  and 
truth  is  a  part  of  art,  though  not  all  of  it,  as  some  people  would 
be  inclined  to  assert.  We  may,  therefore,  mention  with  a  kind 
of  approval  one  or  two  pictures  whose  merit  consists  in  the 
realization  of  a  certain  unpleasantly  cold  and  bleached  aspect 
of  sunlight.  Mr.  Trevor  Haddon's  "Autumn  Afternoon "  (46), 
Mr.  F.  Dickins's  "  Sunny  Sussex  "  (ns\  Mr.  W.  H.  Thompson's 
"Old  Norman  Church"  (182),  aud  Mr.  J.  G.  Woods's  "Mill  in 
Surrey"  (101),  render  such  an  effect  with  varying  amounts  of 
taste  and  art.  None  of  these  gentlemen  displays  any  consideration 
for  beauty,  or  more  than  a  very  slight  perception  of  other  truths 
of  nature,  such  as  air,  softness,  and  mystery.  Mr.  Haddon's  work 
is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  this  stiff  sort  of  realism,  with  which, 
by  the  way,  we  may  class  Mr.  W.  D.  McLean's  bard  and  dry 
"Street  View,  Montmartre,  Paris"  (141).  From  these  some- 
what bald  and  narrow  views  of  truth  we  may  turn  with  plea- 
sure to  work  informed  with  a  deeper  feeling  for  beauty  of  treat- 
ment and  for  the  more  poetical  aspects  of  nature.  Mr.  Frank 
Hind's  "After  the  Fog,  Venice"  (208),  unites  accomplishment  to 
tine  observation.  The  distance  is  deep,  luminous,  and  vaporous; 
this  is  the  best  part  of  the  picture,  as  it  might  be  objected 
to  the  water  in  the  foreground  that  it  is  slightly  spotty  and 
mottled.  If  Mr.  Vincent  Yglesias  seems  vague  and  out  of 
his  depth  in  the  treatment  of  hi9  large  fancy  picture,  "  The 
Guardian  Spirit  of  Undine  "  (192),  he  makes  up  for  it  by  the 
strength,  solidity,  and  large  truthfulness  of  his  "Moonlight "  (1 18) 
and  of  bis  "Past  Work"  (107).  Mr.  G.  Jarvis  sends  a  plea- 
santly mellow  rendering  of  a  stream  flowing  under  woods  (16); 
Mr.  J.  Olsson  a  poetical  treatment  of  a  curious  effect,  '■  March 
Twilight "  (177) — in  which  perhaps  the  brown  sails  are  a  little 
too  dark — and  Mr.  P.  Walker  an  excellent  evening  view,  "  The 
Thames  at  Battersea"  (34)>  a  work  without  any  nonsense,  and  to 
whose  roughness  only  the  over-fastidious  can  take  exception.  Mr. 
Edgar  Wills  has  left  off  playing  on  the  same  range  of  colour  with 
snow  and  dark  cattle,  and  gives  us  a  couple  of  broad,  aerial 
sketches,  "Building  the  Haystack  "  (78),  and  "Tide  Coming  in 
over  the  Rocks"  (212).  Finally,  Mr.  G.  E.  Corner  is  represented 
by  an  atmospherically  painted  group  of  trees,  "  Early  Autumn  " 
(1 10),  Mr.  Norbury  by  a  vivacious  sketch  in  low  tone,  "  Millpond 
at  St.  Asaph  "  (84),  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Stuart  by  a  pleasant  silvery 
little  picture,  "Hastings  Smacks  Becalmed  "  (123).  The  water- 
colours  have  improved  this  year.  In  "His  Daily  Toil"  (232) 
Miss  K.  Macaulay  has  managed  to  convey  more  of  the  suppleness 
of  water,  more  feeling  of  air,  and  truer  local  colour  than  formerly, 
without  losing  for  that  the  point  of  her  firm  drawing  or  the 
logicality  of  her  convention.  Good  work  comes  from  Messrs. 
R.  II.  Nibhs,  Falkland  Lucy,  E.  A.  Norbury,  aud  one  or  two  more. 
The  walls  are  pleasantly  diversified  by  a  chalk  drawing  from 
Mr.  E.  Anderson  and  etchings  and  mezzotints  from  Mr.  E. 
Slocombe. 

The  Hanover  Gallery  usually  contains  some  excellent  foreign 
pictures  by  Loth  living  and  dead  artists.  It  has  now  opened  once 
more  with  a  new  supply,  in  which  some  examples  of  the  earlier 
Romantic  painters  of  this  century  are  to  be  found.  Of  these 
Daubigny  is  the  most  characteristically  represented.  "  Land- 
scape"  (52),  though  by  no  means  a  big  canvas,  shows  him  in  bis 
most  noble  and  serious  vein  of  colour  and  at  his  largest  and 
broadest  manner  of  handling.  The  Corot,  "  On  the  Borders  of 
the  Lake"  (54),  is  a  good  enough  example  of  the  master.  It  is 
charmingly  poetic,  with  its  serene  and  lovely  sky  and  its  dark 
silver  foliage  ;  but  it  is  not  in  any  way  uncommon.  The  "  Girl 
with  Dog  "  (42)  of  Diaz  illustrates  his  usual  happiness  in  deco- 
rativo  colour ;  and  "Sheep"  (58)  is  quite  an  ordinary  Jacque. 
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"Tho  Tomb"  (49)1  by  Isabey,  painted  with  a  free  and  liquid 
touch  in  thin  pigment,  somewhat  recalls  this  master's  well-known 
manner  of  painting  in  water-colour.  Indeed,  it  has  the  look  of 
a  water  colour  painted  on  panel,  and  subjected  to  a  coat  of  heavy 
varnish.  Not  tho  least  interesting  in  the  exhibition  are  one  or 
two  pictures  the  work  of  a  later,  though  by  no  moans  tho  latest, 
development  of  French  landscape  art.  F.  Ortmans,  J.  E.  Reni6, 
and  L.  I'elouse  derive  from  tho  groat  school,  especially  the  two 
first  mentioned.  Pelouse  stands  as  it  were  between  1830  and  to- 
day. He  is  ono  of  the  iirst  of  the  moderns,  and  the  master  of 
m:Iny  already  distinguished  painters.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
pastiche  about  any  of  these  men's  works.  The  pictures  of  the 
first  two  only  resemble  a  Rousseau  or  a  Diaz  because  they  have 
been  made  actually  under  the  strong  breath  of  the  Romantic  in- 
spiration. F.  Ortmans  lived  and  died  in  Fontainebleau,  the  cradle 
of  so  much  of  the  Romantic  art.  His  noble  and  superb  canvas, 
"  A  Louoly  Spot"  (S3),  represents  a  scene  in  the  famous  forest. 
Rente*,  in  "Forest  of  Fontainebleau"  (72),  gets  the  qualities  of 
truth  and  beauty  of  a  real  Diaz  without  pushing  the  riclj  manner 
towards  exaggeration  or  insincerity.  Pelouse's  "  Fishing  Village  " 
(85)  may  not  show  so  much  poetry  as  the  other  pictures,  at  least 
of  a  recognized  sort,  but  it  is  original  by  its  style,  and  its  handling 
displays  some  of  its  author's  cleverness — a  cleverness  which  is 
almost  without  parallel  in  modern  landscape  art.  Many  are  tho 
commercial  painters  who  have  imitated  Pelouse's  astonishing 
power  of  suggesting  a  multiplicity  of  forms  with  elegant  breadth 
and  a  consistent  and  beautiful  pattern  of  style.  They  do  it  coldly, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  the  neat  mechanism,  and  not  under  the 
impulse  of  wishing  to  suggest  detail  which  it  would  be  harmful 
to  elaborate  and  weak  to  leave  altogether  unnoticed.  "  Millet's 
House  at  Barbizon  "  (37)  may  be  spoken  of  in  this  connexion.  It 
is  a  painting  by  J.  F.  Millet  (tils)  entirely  in  the  style  of  his 
father.  The  painter  attains  to  very  pleasant  colour  and  a  sort  of 
sober  dignity  of  method,  but  he  cannot  reach  the  older  man's  truth 
of  gesture  and  sublimity  of  ?m'se-en-scenc.  Ziem's  powerful  and 
glowing  ibauche,  "  The  Mosque  "  (117),  Emile  Breton's  dark,  heavy  j 
moonlight  with  snow  (89),  and  De  Bock's  "  Landscape "  (39) 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  work,  half  Romantic  and  half  modern. 
In  contrast  to  these  pictures,  all  more  or  less  broad,  stands  the 
work  of  P.  Robinet,  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  of  the  century 
•who  have  attempted  detailed  and  photographic  landscape.  The 
example  of  painters  of  larger  view  has  been  of  good  service  to  him, 
however,  and  we  have  rarely  seen  the  large  masses  of  effect  thus 
tolerably  preserved  in  a  work  so  highly  elaborated  in  detail  and 
so  devoid  of  style  and  emotion  as  his  "  Kindlismond "  (97). 
Amongst  the  figure-pictures,  the  usual  Benjamin  Constant  may 
be  noticed,  as  also  a  clever  water-colour,  "  Punch  "  (45),  by 
Meissonier,  a  charmiug  ensemble  of  warmly-tinged  whites  called 
"  The  Violinist  "  (99),  by  Alfred  Stevens,  "  Saint  Cecilia  "  (103), 
by  Paul  Delaroche,  and  one  or  two  fair-sized  canvases  by  Rerne- 
Bellecour. 

Mr.  Ernest  George's  collection  of  water-colours  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  galleries  is  somewhat  confusing  and  annoying  to  the  eye. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  the  best  might  have  been  chosen,  and  one  could 
have  enjoyed  the  exhibition.  As  it  is,  three  hundred  sketches, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  architectural  subjects  from  Rome, 
Venice,  Rouen,  London,  &c,  form  an  array  almost  impossible  to 
face.  Occasionally,  very  rarely,  Mr.  George  paints  in  a  fresh 
realistic  key  of  grey  colour.  Generally  speaking,  his  work  is  con- 
ceived in  an  elegant,  but  nevertheless  hot  and  arbitrary,  scale. 
This  adds  to  the  unhappy  effect  of  his  collection  ;  and  the  close 
arrangement  of  the  pictures,  and  their  similarity  of  size  and 
framing,  contribute  to  the  character  of  the  result.  Every  one 
must  regret  that  interesting  work  is  thus  stifled,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  people  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  good 
drawing  and  pleasant  conventional  manner  of  such  sketches  as 
"  Verona — Piazza  del  Signori "  (46),  "  Como  "  (64),  "  Varenna  " 
(65),  and  "  Bruges  "  (202). 

Mr.  Dunthorne  has  on  view  some  examples  of  the  late 
R.  Caldecotfs  illustrations  to  books,  paintings,  and  modellings  in 
clay — belonging,  we  believe,  to  the  family.  The  original  drawings 
of  "  The  House  that  Jack  Built  "  and  a  burlesque  in  clay  of  the 
Tichborne  trial  will  be  found  the  most  amusing.  Oil-paintings 
like  "  The  Three  Ravens,"  while  they  show  that  Caldecott  had  not 
practised  much  in  the  medium,  betray  the  real  artist  in  their 
composition  and  idea,  and  lead  one  to  think  that,  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  achieved  success  in  this  branch  of  art  also.  Plaques 
in  low  relief  of  hunting  and  other  scenes,  and  especially  one  called 
"Feeding  Calves,"  show  that  his  gift  of  taste  extended  to  almost 
any  medium.  Mr.  Dunthorne  exhibits,  moreover,  an  excellent 
mezzotint  by  Mr.  F.  Short,  after  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons's  "  In  a 
Cider  Country."  Mezzotint  is  an  atrocious  medium  when  used 
■without  subtlety  or  conscientiousness,  as  it  too  often  was  some 
years  ago.  It  can  mask  a  multitude  of  faults  in  a  general 
muzziness  very  different  from  the  atmospheric  mystery  of  nature. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Short  has  used  his  art  with 
conscience  and  skill,  and  has  succeeded  particularly  well  in  render- 
ing the  soft  tracery  of  the  intertwining  branches  in  the  picture. 
Here,  also,  may  be  seen  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth's  etching  after  his 
own  Academy  canvas,  "  The  Fen  Lode."  We  can  only  say  that 
he  has  improved  his  picture  ;  that  most  of  its  faults  disappear, 
and  that  most  of  its  undeniable  beauties  remain 


THE  ETHICS  OF  COLLET -FINDING. 

IT  appears  not  to  bo  generally  known  that  he  who  finds  a 
chattel  of  w  hich  ho  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  owner 
can  be  found,  and  appropriates  it  notwithstanding,  is  guilty  of 
larceny,  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  colloy  dog  is  achaltel  by  statute. 
Every  intelligent  poison  has  made  himself  familiar  with  tho 
strange  case  of  "0."  and  Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  Hammond  lost 
his  colley,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  junior,  is  "  sobbing  his  heart  out  " 
at  the  loss,  which  shows  highly  creditable  feeling  on  that  young 
man's  part.  Then  the  feelings  of  the  Messieurs  Hammond 
were  horribly  exacerbated  by  reading  "C.V  account  of  how  a 
kind  hansom-cabman  saw  a  lost  colley  in  the  street,  and  let  it 
take  his  cab,  and  after  [ticking  up  "  0."  and  driving  him  home 
announced  bis  intention  of  taking  tho  colley  to  his  own  residence, 
and  not,  as  the  law  required  him  to  do,  to  Scotland  Yard. 
Therefore  it  appears  that  the  cabman  and  "  C,"  who  "  worry  much 
applauded  what  he'd  done,"  and  called  upon  the  public,  including 
the  Messieurs  Hammond,  to  be  equally  appreciative,  were  ignorant 
of  the  wise  and  good  provision  of  the  law  indicated  above. 

One  cabman  does  not  make  a  generalization,  but  it  happens  to 
be  in  our  power  to  cap  this  affecting  story  with  another,  more 
surprising,  and  equally  true.  A  person  who  belonged  to  a  colley 
lost  that  colley  a  day  or  two  ago.  As  it  was  not  the  first  time 
such  a  thing  had  occurred,  he  rellectcd  with  satisfaction  that  it 
bore  his  name  and  address  on  its  collar,  and  his  heart,  though  it 
is  one  of  great  sensibility,  especially  where  the  colley  is  con- 
cerned, was  not  ejected  from  its  normal  surroundings.  Anon  he 
received  a  letter  informing  him  that  his  colley  was  found,  and 
should  be  returned  to  him  if  he  sent  for  it  by  ten  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  day ;  but  "  otherwise,"  said  the  finder,  "  I 
shall  consider  that  you  don't  want  it,  and  in  that  case  I  should  be 
pleased  to  keep  it  myself,  rs  I  have  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  him ; 
so  kindly  let  me  know,  per  return,  if  you  require  him  back  or 
not."  This  charming  communication  showed  almost  as  much 
taste  in  colleys  as  ignorance  of  law.  Readers  are  at  liberty  to 
linish  the  story  as  they  please. 


MASKELYNE  AND  COOKE. 

IN  "  Arcana ;  or,  Original  Research,"  which  now  holds  the 
principal  place  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  entertainment,  Mr. 
Maskelyne  has  made  a  successful  addition  to  his  long  list  of 
ingenious  mechanical  illusions.  The  conception  is  not  absolutely 
new,  and  has  perhaps  been  inspired  by  M.  Buatier  de  Kolta's  re- 
markable feat  with  "  Le  Cocon  "  ;  but  the  tricks  are  worked  out 
cleverly,  and  with  a  fine  mechanical  finish.  To  the  student  of 
what,  for  lack  of  a  more  expressive  phrase,  may  be  called 
mechanical  conjuring,  the  problems  presented  in  "Arcana"  are 
perhaps  not  insoluble ;  but  they  are  thoroughly  well  invented,  and 
!  are  developed  with  Mr.  Maskelyne's  accustomed  skill.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  usual  framework  of  a  pleasant  little  comedietta, 
which  serves  the  two  useful  purposes  of  amusing  the  audience 
and  distracting  their  attention.  Mynheer  Van  Zanymann  is  an 
Anglicized  Dutchman,  who  has  gone  mad  upon  magnetism,  and 
believes  that  he  has  discovered  an  infallible  method  of  bringing 
the  dead  to  life.  He  is  in  despair  because  he  cannot  obtain  a 
"subject"  upon  which  to  experiment,  although  he  has  offered 
a  heavy  reward  for  the  loan  of  a  dead  body.  But  bis  advertise- 
ment is  seen  by  Philip  Drew,  his  daughter's  lover,  whom  he  has 
banished  because  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  slain  by  an 
electric  shock  in  the  interests  of  science.  Philip  concocts  a  plot 
to  obtain  the  old  gentleman's  consent  to  the  match,  and  a  tailor's 
dummy  is  palmed  off'  upon  the  enthusiast  as  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  unlucky  victim  of  a  boating  accident.  The  "  body  "  is  care- 
fully covered  up  and  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  supported 
by  a  backboard,  upon  a  kind  of  stool  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage.  A  piece  of  flexible  tubing  connects  the  "subject"  with 
the  wonderful  machine  which  is  to  electrify  it  into  life.  The 
machine — which  apparently  consists  merely  of  a  wheel  and  a 
handle,  in  the  fashion  of  a  grindstone — is  set  to  work  ;  the  cover- 
ing of  the  dummy  is  torn  away,  and  out  steps  Mr.  Maskelyne  in 
the  character  of  Mephisto,  appropriately  habited  in  electric-blue 
velvet.  As  the  condition  of  his  not  being  hurried  away  to  the 
doom  of  all  sorcerers,  Van  Zanymann  is  compelled  to  agree  to  his 
daughter's  marriage.  Mephisto  makes  a  few  passes  with  his 
sword  in  the  approved  manner  of  stage  demons,  and  performs  the 
i'amiliar  operation  of  using  a  flag  as  a  screen  wherewith  to  hide 
what  is  preparing.  The  flag  thrown  down,  the  lover  stands  re- 
vealed, having  apparently  been  solidified  out  of  space.  All  this  is 
as  clever  as  it  is  amusing;  and,  although  we  may  regret  that  we 
do  not  now  see  so  much  legitimate  conjuring  as  of  old,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  mechanical  aids  to 
illusion  are  utilized  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  "Arcana"  is  a  dis- 
tinct success,  and  may  bo  expected  to  keep  its  place  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  some  time  to  come. 


LORD  WOLVERTON. 

r  JTI1E  death  of  the  late  Lord  Wolverton  will  cause  very  wide- 
-L  spread  and  very  genuine  regret.  His  interests  were  so  diver- 
sified— for,  apart  from  his  commercial  and  political  avocations,  he 
was  conspicuously  associated  with  every  form  of  sport — that  he 
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was  brought  into  contact  with  a  greater  number  of  classes  than 
most  men.  Every  one  who  knew  him  at  all  loved  him  for  his  ' 
largeheartedness,  his  generosity  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  1 
his  absolute  straightforwardness.  He  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  the  chivalrous  virtues  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  birth- 
right of  every  Englishman,  but  which  are  too  rarely  met  with. 
No  man  could  have  a  higher  reputation  for  thorough  convic- 
tion in  all  his  dealings  —  whether  commercial,  political,  or 
sporting.  One  could  Dot  but  admire,  however  much  one  might 
deplore,  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  even 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  conduct  could  not  divert.  It  somewhat 
resembled  the  love  of  J;tck  for  Myles  Cuolahan,  the  wondrous 
Irishman  in  Mr.  Besant's  novel,  This  Son  of  Vulcan.  Lord 
Wolverton  was  singularly  popular  with  all  his  dependents,  as  well 
as  with  his  personal  friends.  An  old  racing  tout — out  of  whom 
one  would  have  thought  the  bleak  morning  gusts  over  Newmarket 
Heath  had  blown  every  spark  of  warm  feeling — cried  like  a  child 
when  he  heard  last  Monda  \-  that  his  old  benefactor  was  dead. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Lord  Wolverton  that  as  lately  as  last 
Saturday  he  told  one  of  his  friends  that  he  had  not  yet  decided 
whether  to  start  on  Monday  on  a  political  tour  through  Ireland 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  to  go  instead  to 
Liverpool  to  witness  the  performance  of  his  old  horse  Johnnie 
Longtail, 


A  XOBLE  WATCHWORD. 

\TTHEN  partisans  political  long  down  upon  their  luck 
»  V    Have  reached  their  final  spark  of  hope,  their  final  grain  of 
pluck, 

In  such  a  day  of  black  despair,  such  hour  of  devils  blue, 
What  wonders  of  revival  may  a  word  in  season  do  ! 
'Twas  thus  we  felt  at  Hanley  when,  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
Lord  Burton,  as  Lord  Granville's  introducer,  rose  to  speak, 
And  through  our  melancholy  ranks  the  thrilling  signal  ran, 
"  We  mean  to  go  in  solid  for  the  Grand  Old  Man ! " 

O  battle  cry  inspiriting !  if  such  was  ever  heard, 
Lord  Burton,  good  Lord  Burton,  let  us  thank  thee  for  the  word  ; 
To  go  in  solid  for  the  cause  how  noble  !  (though,  'tis  true, 
We  must  hope  at  next  election  that  you'll  go  in  liquid  too). 
But  "  go  in  solid  for  the  cause  ?  " — nay  !  nay  !  we  had  forgot. 
No  causes  now,  no  principles  ;  "  measures  "  have  gone  "  to  pot." 
And  in  their  place  has  come  the  simple  independent  plan 
Of  those  who  "  go  in  solid  for  a  Grand  Old  Man  !  " 

What  rectitude  !  what  virtue  with  intelligence  combined  ! 
How  eminently  worthy  of  a  reasonable  mind  ! 
Ah  Heavens !  that  improvement  such  as  this  on  ancient  ways 
Had  but  dawned  upon  our  fathers  in  the  old  pedantic  days; 
What  pain9  it  would  have  spared  them  from  our  point  of  view  to 
start, 

What  wrestlings  of  the  spirit,  and  what  searchings  of  the  heart, 
Could  they  have  settled  all  their  doubts  as  their  descendants  can, 
By  merely  "  going  solid  for  a  Grand  Old  Man  ! " 

Their  instincts  must  have  recognized  the  progress  that  is  made 
When  labour-saving  processes  our  polities  invade  ; 
They  surely  would  we  cannot  doubt  have  welcomed,  as  they 
ought, 

So  excellent  a  substitute  for  time-consuming  thought. 
And,  had  they  had  a  leader  for  such  high  devotion  fit, 
Instead  of  here  a  wretched  Burke,  or  there  a  feeble  Pitt, 
The  heart  must  have  completed  what  the  intellect  began, 
And  made  them  "go  in  solid  for  some  Grand  Old  Man  !  " 

Then  let  us  bles3  the  modern  art  which  led  us  to  invent 
This  triple-hided  shield  against  the  darts  of  argument, 
This  panoply  impervious  to  all  weapons  of  the  brain 
Which  Logic,  Prudence,  Common  Sense,  Experience,  smite  in 
vain. 

Thrice  armed,  the  poet  says,  is  he  who  hath  his  quarrel  just 
But  he  is  ten  times  armed  who  takes  its  justice  upon  trust. 
Nor  need  they  fear  the  foremost  place  in  controversy's  van 
Who  are  pledged  to  "  go  in  solid  for  a  Grand  Old  Man ! " 

No  longer  shall  the  Unionist  disturb  us  and  perplex  ; 
No  longer  shall  his  questions  pose,  his  grave  misgivings  vex  ; 
No  more  shall  sceptics  such  as  he  "  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  harmonious  days"  without  the  bore  of  views. 
O  blessedest  repose  of  mind !    O  peace  beyond  belief ! 
When  once  the  conscience  has  been  placed  in  keeping  of  the  chief, 
And  all  one's  duty  lies  within  that  comfortable  span 
Defined  by  "  going  solid  for  a  Grand  Old  Man !  " 

We  heed  not  now  whoever  tries  our  faith  to  overwhelm 
By  stale  objections  to  a  disarticulated  realm, 
Or  queries  now  with  Parliaments  convoked  on  College  Green 
We  contemplate  maintaining  the  imperitmt  of  the  Queen. 
If  Chamberlain  or  any  one  of  his  seceding  Itads 
Should  bother  about  Ulster's  rights  or  air  their  other  fads, 
Our  answer  ever  ready  for  the  pertinacious  clan 
la  "  We  mean  to  go  in  solid  for  the  Grand  Old  Man." 


Nay,  even  if  inquiries  take  a  more  offensive  shape, 
And  indicate  an  inference  from  which  there's  no  escape ; 
If  censors  say  that  who  obey  Lord  Burton's  rallying-word 
Accept  a  solidarity  with  Egan  and  with  Ford, 
We  care  not,  we  ;  but,  unabashed,  with  foreheads  proof  to  shame, 
We  brazen  out  the  charge,  and  our  reply  is  still  the  same, 
That,  stewing  though  we  feel  we  are  in  our  Parnellian  pan, 
We  "  mean  to  go  in  solid  for  the  Grand  Old  Man." 


REVIEWS. 


WHAT  I  REMEMBER.* 

"  T  HAVE  no  intention  of  writing  an  autobiography,"  says  Mr. 

J-  Trollope  at  the  outset  of  his  long  retrospective  voyage; 
"  there  has  been  nothing  in  my  life  which  could  justify  such  a 
pretension.  But  I  have  lived  a  long  while."  And  he  proceeds  to 
liken  his  position  to  that  of  an  ancient  porter  at  the  monastery 
near  Camaldoli,  "  who  has  taken  brevet  rank  as  a  saint  solely  on 
the  score  of  his  ninety  years."  Now  it  may  be  true  that  any  man, 
whatever  his  profession,  ought  to  have  plenty  to  say  worth  the 
record  if  he  can  look  back  to  an  active  and  successful  career  of 
more  than  half  a  century ;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  abun- 
dant material.  The  tact  to  select  and  the  skill  to  present  it  are 
equally  necessary.  In  all  these  particulars  the  distinguished 
man  of  letters  whose  recollections  are  happily  entitled  What  1 
Remember  is  singularly  gifted.  His  experiences  of  life  in  many 
lands  have  been  remarkably  varied.  His  opportunities  for  social 
study  have  been  exceptionally  advantageous,  and  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  keen  and  trained  powers  of  observation  that 
belong  naturally  to  the  novelist  and  historian.  Despite  his  modest 
disclaimer,  Mr.  Trollope's  work  is  in  the  strict  literary  sense  an 
autobiography,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  its  class,  without 
the  shadow  of  ill-nature  on  its  sunny  pages  and  without  a  trace  of 
egoism  in  its  personal  tone.  We  have  but  one  fault  to  note  of  it 
as  an  autobiography,  and  this,  we  are  confident,  will  occur  to 
every  reader  of  these  diversified  and  vivacious  volumes.  The 
work  stops  short  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  author's  life,  and  the 
last  twenty  years  are  left  a  blank.  Every  one  must  share  our  re- 
gretful desire  for  a  third  volume  that  might  complete  Mr.  Trollope's 
memorials  of  a  long  and  happy  life.  As  it  is,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  somewhat  vague  promise  contained  in  the  final  pages  that 
the  want  may  yet  be  supplied,  and  stimulate  our  gratitude  for 
the  pleasurable  volumes  before  us  with  warm  expectation  of 
favours  to  come.  It  can  have  proved  no  light  task,  even  to  a 
literary  man,  to  undertake  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  to  recon- 
struct the  past  with  the  spoils  of  memory  ;  and  we  feel  on  closing 
Mr.  Trollope's  record  just  a  little  of  the  embarrassment  that  may 
naturally  have  visited  the  author  when  he  first  contemplated  the 
vast  extent  of  the  survey,  its  thronging  images  and  bewildering 
suggestiveness.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  it  is  repeatedly 
obvious  that  the  author  is  but  making  a  selection  from  the  rich 
stores  at  his  command,  and  is  thus  in  a  special  sense  a  gleaner. 
The  produce,  however,  is  a  ripe  and  plenteous  harvest  of  curious 
and  amusing  anecdotes,  graphic  recollection,  and  shrewd  observa- 
tion. The  strangeness  of  the  observer's  position  and  the  sharp  con- 
trasts of  the  changes  he  has  witnessed  are  happily  reflected  in  a  refe- 
rence to  his  experiences  in  private  theatricals,  his  "  three  Thespian 
avatars — Falstaff  at  Cincinnati,"  when  a  shy  youth  of  eighteen, 
"  Acres  and  Sir  Anthony  in  Grand  Ducal  Florence,  and  Sir  Anthony 
again  in  a  liberated  Tuscany."  "  I  seem  to  myself  like  some  old 
mail-coach  guard,  who  goes  through  the  whole  long  journey, 
while  successive  coachmen  '  Leave  you  here,  sir  ! '  But  then  in 
my  case  the  passengers  are  all  changed  too,  and  I  arrive  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  without  one  'inside'  or  'outside'  of  those 
who  started  with  me  !  I  can  still  blow  my  horn  cheerily,  how- 
ever, and  chat  with  the  passengers  who  joined  my  coach  when 
the  journey  was  half  done,  as  if  they  were  quite  old  fellow- 
travellers."  Only  the  other  day,  Mr.  Trollope  remarks,  he  en- 
tered the  shop  of  a  confectioner  not  far  from  No.  16  Keppel 
Street,  Russell  Square,  where,  in  1810,  he  was  born,  and  bought 
a  tart.  "  '  I  did  not  in  the  least  want  this  "  tart," '  said  I  to  the 
girl  who  was  serving  in  the  shop.  '  Why  did  you  take  it,  then  ?  ' 
said  she,  with  a  little  toss  of  the  head,  '  nobody  asked  you  to  buy 
it  I  *  'I  bought  it,'  rejoined  I,  '  because  I  used  to  buy  pastry  of 
Mr.  Pidding  in  this  shop  seventy  years  ago.'  '  Lor',  sir !  '  said  the 
girl,  '  did  you  really  ? '  She  probably  considered  me  to  be  the 
Wandering  Jew." 

In  the  first  chapters  Mr.  Trollope  gives  a  vivid  account  of  his 
boyhood,  previous  to  his  school  days  at  Winchester.  Quite  early 
in  life  his  association  with  Italy  seems  to  have  been  anticipated, 
for  he  recalls  the  visits  of  several  Italian  refugees  to  the  house  in 
Keppel  Street,  and  among  them  General  Guglielmo  Pepe,  the 
defender  of  Venice,  whose  "  placid  manner  of  enunciating  the 
most  astounding  platitudes  "  is  as  unforgotten  as  the  pleasure  his 
offerings  of  dried  ligs  and  Mandarin  oranges  afforded  to  the 
nursery.  Very  graphic  and  animated  are  the  pictures  of  the 
London  of  Mr.  Trollope's  youth,  of  the  wonderful  gathering  of 
the  mails  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  the  coaches  at  White  Horse 
Cellar,  the  dim  and  dirty  streets,  the  Hackney  coaches  and  ancient 

*  What  I  Remember.  By  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  2  vols.  London : 
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watchmen.  Tho  boy's  pride  and  delight  in  a  journey  to  Exeter  on 
the  box  of  tho  "  Quicksilver"  mail  are  pleasantly  portrayed.  We 
have  a  charming  picture  of  a  Quaker-liko  relative,  Miss  Fanny 
Kent  at  Exeter,  who  visited  tho  Cathedral  with  him,  and  though 
a  pood  Tory  and  churchwoman,  quoted  Peter  Pindar  as  they 
walked  up  the  nave,  "  Nate,  note !  clane,  clane !  Do  yo  mop 
it,  mop  it,  Mr.  Dane  ?  "  And  how  Dane  Duller  replied,  "  In  all  our 
Ex'ter  shops  we  do  not  meet  with  such  long  mops.  Our  mops 
don't  reach  so  high."  How  many  people  can  now  remember,  with 
Mr.  Trollope,  standing  in  the  crowd  at  the  pit-door  of  the  theatre 
from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  six  to  hear  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
Macbeth  ?  A  very  curious  picture  is  presented  of  the  domestic 
rule  at  Keppel  Street,  which  must  be  passed  over  with  othor  good 
matters  for  more  personal  chronicle.  A  characteristic  story  is 
told  of  the  assumption  of  the  critic  in  extreme  youth,  which  shows 
but  less  self-reliance  than  another  examplo  of  tho  kind,  when 
Mr.  Trollope  relates  how  he  persisted  in  sleeping  every  night  on 
the  deck  of  a  sailing  vessel  during  the  voyage  to  New  York, 
rather  than  endure  the  horrors  of  the  steerage  quarters  below. 
At  the  age  of  four  he  was  once  watching  his  mother  dressing  for 
dinner,  when,  at  the  completion  of  the  toilette,  be  broke  the 
silence  by  the  solemn  observation,  "  Now  you  have  made  yourself 
as  fine  as  poso  [possible],  and  you  look  worse  than  you  did 
when  you  began !  "  The  candour  of  an  enfant  terrible  could 
hardly  surpass  this.  A  few  years  later  the  elder  Mr.  Trollope, 
without  forsaking  his  legal  work,  moved  to  Harrow,  where  he 
commenced  farming,  with  what  his  son  considers  most  disastrous 
results.  One  result  was  that  the  boy  attended  the  school,  as  a 
private  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Drury,  "  Mother  Mark,"  as  he  was 
called,  behind  whose  chair  he  sat  while  the  master  took  his  classes. 
"  How  I  hated  it  all,"  he  says.  "  What  a  Pariah  I  was  among 
those  denizens  of  Mark's  and  other  pupil-rooms !  For  I  was  a 
4  town-boy,' '  village-  boy '  would  have  been  a  more  correct  desig- 
nation," and  "  the  object  of  scorn  and  contumely  on  the  part  of  all 
the  paying  pupils."  At  Winchester  he  seems  to  have  had  a  most 
enjoyable  time ;  and  of  the  school  itself  he  gives  a  full  and  most 
interesting  account.  With  natural  pride  he  recalls  how  he  once 
received  five  "scourgings" — mild  affairs,  all  of  them — in  one  day  ; 
one  from  the  "  hostiarius,"  at  morning  school ;  another  from  the 
"  informator  " ;  a  third  at  middle  school,  a  fourth  at  evening,  and 
a  fifth  just  before  going  to  dinner  at  six.  After  a  brief  sojourn 
with  his  parents  in  America,  where  he  first  met  Hiram  Powers  the 
sculptor,  it  was  determined  he  should  go  to  Oxford  ;  and,  there 
being  no  vacancy  at  New  College,  where  his  father  had  held  a 
fellowship,  the  "  singular  and  hardly  judicious  *  selection  was 
made  of  Alban  Hall,  of  which  Dr.  Whately  was  then  Principal, 
From  this  "  refuge  of  the  destitute  "  Mr.  Trollope  was  compelled 
by  unkind  circumstances  to  migrate  to  Magdalen  Hall,  since 
known  as  Hertford  College,  which  he  describes  as  a  refuge 
even  less  desirable  than  that  over  which  Whately  presided.  Of 
Whately  we  have  a  good  sketch,  and  at  least  one  good  story.  At 
Whately's  table,  on  one  occasion,  Mrs.  Whately  was  sounding 
the  undergraduate  next  to  her  as  to  the  general  opinion  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  when  Whately  interjected, 
"  Why  don't  you  ask  what  the  bed-makers  think  ?  " 

The  publication  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  book  on  America  brought 
many  literary  persons  to  Harrow,  among  whom  her  son  mentions 
Letitia  Landon,  LadyMilman,  and  Dean  Miloian.  In  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  he  visited  Paris,  driving  from  Calais  on  the  banquette  of 
the  diligence,  and  noting  with  amazement  that  the  whole  way  was 
"  paved  after  the  fashion  proper  only  for  the  streets  of  towns." 
At  Paris  he  met  many  notable  persons,  none  of  whom  stands  out 
more  vividly  in  his  recollection  than  Chateaubriand,  "  an  aristocrat 
jusqu'au  bout  des  ongles,  whose  "  every  word  and  movement  were 
characterized  by  that  exquisite  courtesy  which  was  the  inalien- 
able, and  it  would  seem  incommunicable,  speciality  of  the  seig- 
neurs of  the  ancien  regime."  George  Sand,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Mme. 
Recamier  are  all  vividly  recalled  in  the  recollections  of  this  period. 
A  passage  in  his  mother's  book,  Paris  and  the  Parisians,  revives  a 
memorable  evening  at  the  house  of  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  when 
Liszt  and  the  Princess  played  "  the  whole  of  the  score  of  Don 
Giovanni  on  two  pianos."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  odd  perform- 
ance "the  nervous  musician  swooned  and  slid  from  his  seat," 
while  the  lady  remained  "  as  fresh  as  at  the  beginning."  At  this 
time  Mr.  Trollope  first  met  Thackeray,  then  unknown  to  the 
world,  and  he  describes  a  mishap  that  befell  the  latter  during  a 
picnic  expedition  to  Montmorenci  which  at  the  moment  appeared 
to  be  serious,  even  tragical.  All  of  the  party  were  mounted  on 
donkeys — "  selon  les  prescriptions,"  as  Mr.  Trollope  says — when 
Thackeray's  donkey,  "  a  plucky  and  vigorous  beast,"  tossed  his 
rider  "  on  a  heap  of  newly-broken  stones." 

The  Viennese  reminiscences  introduce  Prince  Metternich  and 
the  society  par  excellence  of  the  Austrian  city,  "  a  very  small 
society,"  whose  open  sesame  was  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Trollope.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  Napoleon's  mysterious 
envoy,  employed  by  Pouche,  who  engaged  to  meet  his  Austrian 
confreres  in  Basle.  "  '  May  I  ask  you,  sir,'  said  the  envoy  from 
Paris,  '  what  is  the  object  of  our  meeting  ?  '  'My  object,  sir,' 
replied  the  Austrian,  '  is  to  listen  to  whatever  you  may  be  disposed 
to  say.'  '  And  mine,'  rejoined  the  Frenchman,  '  is  solely  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  communicate.'"  And  so  they  parted  with  a 
■wise  civility.  Mr.  Trollope's  first  volume  concludes  with  some 
entertaining  recollections  of  Baron  Dupolet,  the  magnetic  quack  ; 
Dr.  Elliotson  and  his  marvellous  cures  by  mesmerism ;  Daniel 
Hume,  or  Home ;  Lafontaine,  a  less  known  but  remarkable 
mesmerist  and  spiritualist,  who  completely  converted  Seymour 


Kirhauf,  Landor 'a  old  friend.  Reminiscences  of  Florence  and 
Florentine  society  occupy  tho  greater  part  of  tho  second  volume, 
tho  whole  of  which  is  brimful  of  bright  pictures  and  tolling 
anecdotes,  in  which  Landor,  Mrs.  Browning,  Dickens,  George 
Kliol,(l.  II.  Lewes,  Garibaldi,  and  many  other  notable  persons 
figure.  For  nearly  fifty  years  Mr.  Trollopo  has  known  tho  city 
and  country  that  exercised  so  important  and  absorbing  an  in- 
fluence on  his  work  in  literature.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
his  pictures  of  Florence  under  tho  Grand  Dukes  curiously  con- 
trast with  tho  Florence  of  to-day.  Not  more  distinctive  and 
peculiar,  and  certainly  not  more  delightful,  was  the  Florence 
of  Sir  Horace  Mann.  It  was  in  1842  that  Mrs.  Trollope  and 
her  son  decided  on  the  journey  to  Italy,  and  Mr.  Trollope  tells 
us  how  little  they  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  long  sojourn 
in  the  Tuscan  capital.  No  one  now  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  the  happy  results  of  this  decision.  If  space  permitted  we 
would  gladly  quote  the  numerous  interesting  letters  in  this 
volume,  the  humourous  and  incisive  sketches  of  famous  men  and 
women,  the  felicitous  reflexions  on  the  changes,  political  and 
social,  with  which  Mr.  Trollope  lightly  seasons  the  rapid  inter- 
change of  light  and  colour  in  his  entertaining  chronicle.  We 
cannot  part  with  the  book  without  noting,  by  the  way,  the  pretty 
stanzas  (pp.  363-367)  written  by  Mr.  Trollope's  first  wife 
(Theodoria  Garrow)  on  her  infant  child,  an  example  of  poetry  that 
drew  from  Landor  enthusiastic  admiration.  Every  reader  will 
hope  to  see  Mr.  Trollope's  later  recollections  of  his  cheery  life  in 
"  this  beautiful  world,  which  not  even  tho  Radicals  have  quite 
spoilt  yet,"  and  all  will  respond  to  his  valediction,  which  is 
in  truth,  full  of  salutation,  "  Here's  to  our  next  pleasant 
meeting !  " 


NOVELS.* 

rriHE  accomplished  "author  of  MeJialah "  has  published  many 
-A-  novels  since  the  appearance  of  that  strange  book  startled  the 
public  into  the  sense  that  an  original  genius  had  begun  to  mould 
phases  of  English  life  into  enduring  shapes.  Perhaps  he  has  pub- 
lished rather  too  many.  We  should  be  inclined  to  say  decidedly  he 
had,  if  the  value  of  his  novels  rested  on  their  imaginative  quality 
alone.  This,  however,  is  not  so.  Wild,  singular,  extraordinary 
as  the  conceptions  and  combinations  of  the  author  of  Mehalak 
are,  they  are  almost  if  not  entirely  removed  from  the  realm  of 
imagination.  It  is  on  this  fact,  as  we  believe,  that  their  value 
and  their  chances  of  endurance  as  literature  rest.  The  stories  of 
English  rural  life  which  have  followed  Mehalak  form  each  in  its 
way  bits  of  human  history,  studies  of  eccentric  development,  scenes 
from  the  comedy  of  unsophisticated  life,  which  have  an  interest 
different  from  that  we  accord  to  the  flights  of  more  exclusively 
imaginative  writers.  They  are  in  a  sense  poetic,  but  with  the 
poetry  which  lies  all  round  us  in  cities  as  well  as  on  the  wide 
moors  and  hills,  poetry  which  it  is  not  in  every  eye  to  see.  The 
author  of  The  Gaverocks  has  the  gift  of  sight  for  the  obscure, 
intricate,  wayward  passions  of  men  and  women  as  well  as  for  the 
natural  aspects  of  the  world  they  live  in.  His  books  are  unequal, 
but  each  of  them  is  more  or  less  a  contribution  to  the  natural 
history  of  his  country.  They  are  unconventionally  true.  If  people 
a  century  hence  want  to  know  what  the  Essex  marshes  were  like 
and  how  the  amphibious  population  lived  in  them,  what  the 
Dartmoor  savages  were,  and  how  the  Cornish  coast-folk  talked 
and  thought,  Mehalah  and  John  Herring  and  The  Gaverocks  will 
be  to  them  actual  and  veritable  guides,  as  well  as  fresh  (even 
then  still  fresh)  romances.  Reality  and  vitality  and  strength  are 
in  the  books,  and  therefore  they  will  live.  They  are  not  likely 
to  be  classics,  nor  will  the  author  of  Mehalah  probably  ever  be 
quoted  in  Board  School  standard  books  as  a  model  of  style. 
But  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  who  knew  his  countrymen 
and  drew  them  as  they  were,  not  as  fancy  painted  them.  In  The 
Gaverocks  we  care  much  less  for  the  story  than  for  the  picture  of 
life  at  the  Towan,  the  little  kingdom  of  old  Squire  Hender 
Gaverock,  on  the  bleak  north  coast  of  Cornwall.  Hender  Gaverock 
was,  in  his  small  way,  as  despotic  and  tyrannous  as  any  Ccesar, 
as  irresponsible  and  as  unchecked.  He  ruled,  and  was  obeyed. 
He  crushed  all  sensitive  natures  in  his  reach ;  he  broke  off  every 
shoot  of  original  tendency ;  he  ignored  every  desire,  every  am- 
bition, every  affection  but  his  own.  The  story  of  the  Gaverocks 
lies  before  the  time  of  telegraphs  and  railways  ;  but  we  suspect 
many  outlying  homesteads  have  a  similar  history  and  experience 
even  now.  In  those  distant  nooks  and  coombs  scarcely  any  public 
opinion  makes  itself  felt  in  daily  life.  The  quen  dira-t-on  ?  hardly 
exists.  The  neighbour's  nose  flattened  against  his  window-pane 
to  inspect  comings  and  goings  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  result  is  a  domestic  tyranny  often  hideous.  The  Gaverock 
drama  is  a  tragic  one,  but  the  fatalities  of  it  do  not  all  lie  at  the 
door  of  the  Squire,  who  is  a  splendid  old  fellow  even  in  his  temper 
and  wrong-headedness.  He  is  like  Captain  Trelawny,  with  his 
unkempt,  uncovered  grizzled  head.  Something  of  the  supernatural 
is  mingled  in  the  strange  interweaving  of  the  destinies  of  the 
Gaverocks,  the  Penhalligans,  and  the  Featherstones,  but  not  more 


*  The  Gaverocks:  a  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast  Bv  the  Author  of 
"Mehalah."    3  vols.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1887. 

A  False  Position.  By  G.  M.  Robins.  3  vols.  London:  Richard 
Bentley  &  Son.  1887. 

The  Maid  and  the  Monk  :  a  Romantic  Chronicle.  By  Walter  Stanhope 
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than  the  superstitious  nature  of  the  Cornish  people  justifies,  even 
in  our  own  day.  The  wild  roughness  of  the  rocky  coast,  the 
breezy  freshness  of  the  moorland,  the  loneliness  of  the  secluded 
glens  are  in  the  story.  The  Gaverocks  is  not  so  gloomily  im- 
pressive a  book  as  Mehalah.  Touches  of  humour  and  tenderness 
light  it  up  often,  and  there  is  a  charming  simplicity  about  Paul 
Feat  herstone,  his  sister  Juliot,  and  their  Arcadian  household. 
Some  traces  of  haste,  and  perhaps  of  fatigue,  are  visible  in  the 
last  volume.  But  everywhere  there  are  the  unmistakable  and 
ineffaceable  touches  of  original  and  highly  cultivated  perception. 

The  first  few  pages  of  A  False  Position  are  amusingly  written. 
They  describe  Bloomsbury  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  young 
lady  student  of  the  Slade  School,  to  whom  the  solid  qualities  in 
a  residence  dear  to  the  house-agent  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  tiles,  coloured  panes,  and  flower-pots.  There  is  a  promise  of 
brightness  in  the  writing  which  is  encouraging.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  necessary  business  of  story-telling  is  begun,  the  thin- 
ness of  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  author  becomes  plain. 
The  sentiment  is  shallow,  the  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life 
and  character  limited,  and  the  estimate  of  motive  mistaken.  The 
tone  of  the  story  of  A  False  Position  is  insincere.  The  situation 
between  Mr.  Fleetwood  and  his  young  wife,  Lady  May,  is  an  im- 
possible one,  and  not  less  impossible  than  unsuited  for  purposes  of 
art.  It  is  the  sort  of  domestic  imbroglio  the  mazes  of  which 
angels  might  fear  to  tread.  This,  however,  might  be  the  mistake 
of  a  young  writer,  or  the  mistake  might  be  redeemed  by  its  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  found  to  be  so.  Lady  May,  a  quite  penniless 
young  girl  who  has  been  an  unsuccessful  governess,  is  intended 
to  be  a  paragon  of  nobleness,  haughty  spirit,  and  pure  impulse. 
She  begins  her  married  life  by  telling  her  husband  a  lie,  a  lie 
which  is  not  merely  a  misstatement  of  fact,  but  an  assertion  in- 
tended to  deceive  him  on  a  point  of  great  importance  to  their 
common  peace.  She  tells  the  lie  in  haste,  but  does  not  repent  at 
leisure.  On  the  contrary,  she  goes  on  acting  it  with  her  old  lover 
(who  is  her  husband's  nephew  and  lives  with  them  in  the  Blooms- 
bury  house),  living  out  under  her  husband's  roof  a  series  of  the 
shabbiest  and  meanest  impostures  upon  his  kindness.  The  husband 
is  a  solicitor,  who  hides  an  abyss  of  passion  under  a  dry  pro- 
fessional manner.  All  sorts  of  compromising  situations  between 
Lady  May  and  her  nephew  by  marriage  are  arranged  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  the  author  being  too  timid  (very  properly  too 
timid)  to  dare  to  carry  them  to  conclusions.  It  is  the  merest 
veneer  of  thin  sentiment.  Besides  her  trickiness,  Lady  May — 
"  Duchess  May,"  as  she  is  called,  because  she  is  so  proud  and 
noble — has  the  vice  of  ingratitude  ;  she  has  been  sheltered  in  her 
days  of  starvation  by  some  women  nearly  as  poor  as  herself;  in 
her  prosperity  she  neglects  them.  She  sends  them  once  at  her 
husband's  instance  a  five-pound  note,  apparently  the  change  out 
of  a  florist's  bill,  but  that  is  all.  She  clean  forgets  her  former 
benefactors,  and  the  author  forgets  to  remind  her.  But  the  author 
has  no  more  idea  than  Lady  May  herself  that  she  ought  to  have 
done  otherwise.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  worth  while  to 
point  out  these  aberrations  of  principle  in  what  is  but  a  slight 
superficial  novel,  if  it  were  not  that  the  writer  has  fluency  and  a 
gift  of  observation  which,  if  now  used  only  for  surface-matters, 
might  one  day  deepen  into  insight.  Study  and  thought,  deter- 
mined pursuit  of  motive  into  results,  and  defined  analysis  of 
character,  are  imperatively  needed  to  supplement  the  ability  Miss 
Robins  has  already  shown  herself  possessed  of.  Without  them 
her  talent  can  scarcely  make  real  impression. 

Mr.  Walter  Stanhope  has  composed  what  he  not  inappropriately 
calls  a  "  romantic  chronicle,"  under  the  title  The  Maid  and  the 
Monk.  It  is  an  historical  novel  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  scene  is  laid  in  the  London  of  three  centuries  ago,  when  the 
Fleet  was  a  river  for  boat  traffic,  and  the  slopes  of  Snow  Hill 
and  Ilolhorn  still  bore  trees.  The  chronicle  is  very  romantic. 
All  sorts  of  persons  with  historical  names,  and  some  with  whom 
history  has  but  slight  acquaintance,  are  bustled  about  in  an 
exciting  manner,  fighting,  abducting  damsels,  roystering,  tourney- 
ing, and  all  the  while  indulging  in  the  tallest  description  of  talk 
known  to  that  or  any  other  period.  So  much  flowery  and  remark- 
able Knglish  has  not  fallen  in  our  way  for  long.  When  the 
"Maid"  (a  blind  daughter  by  an  early  secret  marriage  of  Sir 
Thomas  More)  is  engaged  in  amorous  dalliance  with  a  Knight 
Hospitaller  of  St.  John  (singularly  enough  a  long-lost  grandson  of 
King  Richard  III.),  she  "  avoided  not  the  further  tribute  of  love's 
celebration,"  but  "locked  in  Plautagenet's  arms,"  enjoyed  "an 
antepast  of  Heaven."  The  "  Monk,"  who  is  no  other  than  Father 
Bocking,  and  an  uncomfortably  "sultry  "  person,  "joyed  in  feeling 
the  scorching  of  the  subtle  flame  "  of  his  passion  lot  the  "  Maid," 
his  relations  with  whom  are  complicated  by  past  transactions 
with  the  famous  Nun  of  Kent.  Sir  John  Perrot,  described  as 
the  "quondam"  son  of  Henry,  is  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
love  affairs  of  Aveline  More,  perpetually  abducting  the  lady, 
who  is  as  regularly  rescued  in  the  very  nick  of  time  by  her 
I'lantagenet.  There  is,  of  course,  a  Wizard,  whose  utterances  are 
impressive.  "  Venus  is,  I  perceive,  malefic  ;  but  the  hyleg  is  not 
afflicted."  These  extracts  give  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  grandilo- 
quent style  employed  throughout  this  animated  record  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Reformation.  It  might  have  been  better  could  the 
author  have  taken  example  by  the  Nun  when  "the  naked  grandeur 
of  natural  feeling  at  last  scorned  the  false  drapery  of  artificial 
speech."  But  perhaps  not.  There  is  something  amusing  in  the 
style  in  which  the  various  personages  are  described  as  "  querily  " 
answering  each  other. 


THE  SARACENS.* 

O  HOULD  you  know  nothing  of  a  subject,  and  desire  to  obtain 
j  O  some  information  thereon,  it  is  said  that  the  best  method  to 
!  pursue  is  to  write  a  book  upon  it.  So  doing  has  advantages, 
possibly,  for  both  author  and  publisher;  as  to  the  reader,  he  must 
j  seek  his  consolation  iu  the  hope  that,  through  misleading  him,  the 
writer  has  perchance  himself  learnt  to  spell.  Mr.  Gilman  is  an 
author  of  varied  acquirements.  He  has  written  A  History  of  the 
American  People,  and  likewise  The  Story  of  Rome.  Coming  to 
"  The  Story  of  the  Saracens,"  however,  it  is  evident  that  his  know- 
ledge of  Oriental  subjects  in  general,  and  of  the  history  of  Islam 
in  particular,  has  been  acquired  recently,  and  we  should  guesa 
principally  with  a  view  of  writing  this  present  manual.  At  the 
end  of  his  work  Mr.  Gilman  provides  "  a  list  of  books  used  in  pre- 
paring the  Story  of  the  Saracen?."  The  list  occupies  over  seventeen 
pages,  and  is  not  without  value  from  a  bibliographical  point  of 
view  ;  but,  presuming  the  author  to  have  examined  all  these 
works,  we  opine  that,  had  he  read  less  rubbish,  he  might  have 
hazarded  fewer  theories  and  evolved  better  etymologies  than  those 
which  he  has  based  on  this  varied  knowledge  at  second  hand. 

The  extraordinary  blunders  that  the  reader  will  find  on  every 
other  page  are  almost  incredible  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  evi- 
dently put  himself  to  such  pains  in  "  getting  up  "  the  subject. 
Mr.  Oilman,  too,  makes  a  brave  boast  of  his  erudition.  Referring 
to  the  numerous  quotations  from  the  Koran,  he  states  (p.  38, 
note)  that  "  all  the  extracts  have  been  carefully  compared  with 
the  Arabic."  But,  if  he  knows  Arabic  enough  to  read  the 
Koran,  how  comes  it  that  (p.  28)  the  Hejaz  is  stated  to  mean 
"the  land  of  pilgrimages"?  Does  the  author  imagine  that 
Hejaz  has  any  etymological  connexion  with  Iiaji,  "a  pilgrim"? 
Al  Hejaz  signifies  "  the  Barrier,"  and  as  such  the  name  is  applied 
to  the  country  separating  the  highlands  of  Arabia  from  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  In  Chapter  II.,  which  treats  of  the  Days  of 
Ignorance  (prior  to  a.d.  600)  and  the  Ramadan-fast  among  the 
pie-Islamic  Arabs,  we  are  told  that  "  during  the  day  they  would 
even  hold  the  hand  before  the  mouth  should  they  chance  to  pass 
in  the  street  a  man  smoking,  lest  a  whiff  of  the  forbidden  fragrance 
should  pollute  them."  Can  Mr.  Gilman  possibly  imagine  that 
people  smoked  in  the  days  of  Justinian?  A  blunder  of  a  some- 
what different  category  is  the  statement  that  when  the  Arabs 
defeated  the  Persians  (643  a.d.)  near  Rei,  "  five  or  six  miles  south 
of  Teheran  .  .  .  Teheran,  and  in  fact  all  Persia,  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  generals  of  Omar."  Teheran,  however,  was  founded  a 
thousand  years  and  more  after  Omar  and  all  his  generals  had 
sunk  into  their  graves.  Out  of  the  many  absurd  anachronisms 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  that  presented  on  p.  237,  where 
an  illustration  is  inserted  purporting  to  represent  the  "  Seals  of 
the  Early  Kalifs,"  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali.  Here,  in 
the  most  modern  of  scripts,  inscribed  with  many  flourishes  within 
flowery  circles,  after  the  fashion  now  in  vogue  among  the  Turks 
of  Constantinople,  are  the  names  of  the  Four  Orthodox  Kalifs 
who  reigned  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  and  whose  actual 
seals,  therefore,  must  have  been  engraved  in  the  angular  simplicity 
of  archaic  Kufic.  Had  Mr.  Oilman  been  writing  the  history  of 
King  Alfred,  he  might  with  equal  justice  have  borrowed  a  mono- 
gram from  the  notepaper  of  the  present  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in 
order  to  reproduce  it  as  the  mark  that  King  Alfred  stamped  on 
his  cakes. 

Far  more  misleading  to  the  general  reader,  because  less  striking 
in  their  naive  absurdity  than  the  instances  above  noted,  are  the 
blunders  Mr.  Gilman  perpetrates  when  describing  the  tenets  of 
the  various  sects  that,  at  successive  epochs,  troubled  the  repose  of 
the  Kalifate.  As  everybody  knows,  the  Sunnis  and  the  Shiahs 
abhor  each  other  in  Islam,  each  claiming  to  be  alone  orthodox, 
somewhat  as  do  Catholics  and  Protestants  iu  Christendom.  Now 
the  Shiahs  have  always  held  that  the  office  of  Kalif  went  by  right 
of  inheritance  to  Ali,  Mohammed's  son-in-law,  and,  after  him, 
belonged  to  his  descendants  in  the  line  male ;  while  the  Sunnis, 
on  the  contrary,  do  assert  that  the  Kalifate  was  elective,  and 
regard  Abu  Bekr  and  those  who  succeeded  him  as  alone  orthodox. 
This  matter,  which  is  not  very  complex,  is  duly  explained  by  Mr. 
Gilman.  He,  however,  adds  "  that  a  body  known  by  his  [Ali's] 
name  still  exists,  the  Islamites  of  Persia  to-day  adhering  to  the- 
interpolation  of  the  Koran  in  accordance  with  his  views,  and 
believing  that  Abu  Bekr  was  an  usurper,"  and  a  little  later  on, 
p.  283,  he  gives  us  an  illustration  of  the  "  Mosque  at  Ispahan, 
showing  an  Islamite  preaching-place."  Mr.  Gilman,  we  gather 
from  this,  believes  that  the  Persian  Shiahs  are  called  Islamites ; 
what  he  may  have  in  mind  we  know  not :  the  name  Islamite  is 
certainly  new  to  us,  but  we  can  assure  him  that  the  Shiahs  are 
not,  and  never  have  been,  so  denominated,  and  that,  consequently 
and  very  certainly,  the  Islamites  have  no  mosque  in  Ispahan.  Ab 
wi  ll  might  one  speak  of  a  Christianite  cathedral  in  Scotland. 

Following  on  this,  and  not  less  wonderful,  is  our  author's 
account  of  the  Karejites,  a  sect  who  played  a  great  political  part 
in  the  early  days  of  Islam.  Of  them  he  writes  that  "  they  were 
called  also  Motazilites,  and  as  such  still  exist,  a  vigorous  otl'shoot 
of  the  Shiahs."  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  an  exposition  of 
the  tenets  of  these  two  very  distinct  sects — the  Karejites,  political 
and  revolutionary,  the  Motazilites,  philosophical  and  unorthodox; 
but  Mr.  Oilman  should  glance  over  Briinnow's  book,  Die  Charid- 
schiten  vnter  den  ersten  Omayyaden,  and  a  pamphlet  by  Steiner, 

*  The  Story  of  the  Nations — The  Saracens,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Fall  of  Bagdad.  Bv  Arthur  Gilman,  3I.A.  LoikIou  :  Fisher  Unwiu. 
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Die  Mutatilitm  oiler  die  Freidenher  in  Islam,  It  would  then 
become  clear  to  him  tbut  the  two  .sects  nro  not  to  bo  regarded  as 
identical;  and,  further,  ho  would  learn  that  neither  Karejites  nor 
Motazilites  can  be  said  to  exist  in  Islam  at  tho  present,  any  more 
than  Paulicians  and  Gnostics  can  be  spoken  of  as  disturbing  the 
repose  among  the  churches  of  modern  Christendom.  With  a  like 
disregard  of  exact  statement  Mr.  Oilman  (p.  408)  asserts  that  tho 
[suiailians  held  the  same  tenets  as  the  followers  of  Iiabek. 

Wo  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  Mr.  Oilman's  errors 
of  commission,  aud  there  is  yet  a  fair  proportion  of  corrigenda 
that  may,  with  charity,  be  put  down  to  misprints.  In  the  course 
of  three  or  four  successive  pages  As  Satlah,  the  first  Abbasido 
Kalif,  ia  alternately  spoken  of  as  "Abbas,"  "Abu  Abbas,"  and 
"  Abul  Abbas.'"  The  last  is  correct ;  but,  since  "  Abu  "  means 
father  of,  &  man  should  not  be  called  "  Abbas  "  and  "  .Father  of 
Abbas  "  indifferently.  Then  we  remark  that  the  name  for  tho 
"Emigrants  "  who  accompanied  the  Prophet  to  Medina,  properly 
the  Muhajerin,  is  invariably  printed  (cockney  fashion)  Muajerin, 
thoup-h  the  h,  as  Mr.  Oilman  doubtless  knows,  is  radical;  while 
the  Koranic  surname  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  "  He  of  the  Two 
Horns,"  is  twice  over  (p.  294)  printed  "Julkarnein"  for  Zul 
Karneiri. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  nature  of  Mr.  Gilman's 
present  work.  As  a  text-book  we  cannot  conscientiously  recom- 
mend it.  It  professes  to  be  "  the  Story  of  the  Saracens  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  Bagdad";  but,  since  considerably 
more  than  half  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  account  of  the  life 
of  the  Prophet,  the  history  of  the  Kalifs  at  Damascus  and 
Bagdad,  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  House  of  Saladin 
who  fought  the  Crusaders — in  short,  the  history  of  events  in  the 
many  kingdoms  of  the  Saracens  during  full  five  centuries — is 
dispatched  with  a  brevity  that  would  be  matter  for  regret  were 
aught  that  Mr.  Gilman  has  here  written  sufficiently  trustworthy 
to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  reading. 


DAVID  KENNEDY.* 

THE  late  David  Kennedy  was  something  more  than  what  is 
called  "  a  character."  In  his  way  he  was  also  an  artist.  He 
sang  Scotch  songs  with  singular  gusto  and  intelligence :  and,  as 
Mrs.  Kendal  once  said  of  him,  he  was  "  a  born  actor."  Wherever 
the  Scots  tongue  is  spoken,  or  remembered,  or  understood,  there, 
at  one  time  or  another,  did  he  labour  at  what  he  held  to  be  his 
■vocation,  and  there  was  his  endeavour  crowned  with  success.  He 
was  known  and  applauded  all  over  the  English-speaking  world  ; 
and  it  is  scarce  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  his  fame  was  more 
brilliant,  and  his  popularity  more  heartfelt  and  abiding,  than  those 
enjoyed  by  many  greater  and  truer  artists.  Such  a  man  was 
deserving  of  a  memorial,  and  the  volume  in  which  the  story  of  his 
life  is  told  is  certain  to  find  readers  everywhere.  It  is  composed 
of  two  separate  and  independent  works.  In  the  first,  Miss 
Marjorie  Kennedy  has  told  the  facts  of  his  life,  with  taste  and 
discretion  ;  and  in  the  second,  which  is  entitled  "  Singing  Round 
the  World,"  his  son,  Mr.  David  Kennedy,  has  produced  a  sort  of 
journal  of  his  colonial  and  Indian  tours.  Miss  Kennedy's  work, 
it  may  be  said  at  once,  is  far  better  than  her  brother's,  and  might 
well  have  been  left  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  As  the  book, 
however,  is  a  family  affair,  and  as  "  Singing  Round  the  World  " 
is  quite  readable,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  insist  upon  the  fact. 

Kennedy  was  born  in  Perth  as  long  ago  as  1825.  He  came  of 
a  musical  family — for  his  father,  his  uncle,  and  his  aunt  were  all 
great  and  famous  singers  in  their  time  ;  and  in  after  years,  when- 
ever he  visited  Ottawa,  he  was  always  solemnly  received  by  a 
company  of  some  forty  kinsmen,  with  whom  "  the  day  was  passed 
in  social  enjoyment,"  and  who  never  failed  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
ceedings by  a  performance  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  His  father — 
a  weaver,  known  in  Perth  as  "old  Supertonic" — was  precentor  at 
the  "  North  United  Secession  Church  "  ;  he  was  a  musical  purist 
and  a  diligent  and  faithful  student  of  Handel ;  he  had  a  fine  tenor 
voice,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  art  and  talent  of  John  Wilson, 
the  Scotch  singer,  and  entertained  for  many  years  the  profoundest 
disbelief  in  the  capacity  and  accomplishment  of  his  son.  Strict  as 
he  was,  however,  in  his  morals,  and  frugal  as  he  loved  to  be  in  his 
habits,  he  had  a  very  decent  musical  library,  and  there  was  not  a 
concert  in  Perth  at  which  he  and  his  were  not  present.  He 
apprenticed  his  son  to  a  house  painter,  taught  him  music  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  presently  made  him  a  member  of  his  own 
glee  club.  Kennedy's  first  appearance  in  public  was  a  disastrous 
failure ;  he  succumbed  to  stage  fright,  and  when  he  had  finished 
his  song,  his  audience  could  see  nothing  of  him  but  the  back  of  his 
head.  His  beginnings  in  sacred  song  were  no  less  ignominious  ; 
but  he  was  born  for  a  precentorship,  and  at  twenty  he  was  leading 
the  choir  in  the  South  Kirk.  He  had  always  believed,  however, 
that  he  had  a  call  to  sing  Scots  songs ;  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  put  the  question  directly  to  God,  and,  as  he  thought,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  answer,  "Thou  shalt  sing";  and,  after  three  or  four 
years  of  South  Kirk  and  the  precentor's  desk,  he  left  Perth 
lor  Edinburgh  and  London.  Returning  to  his  native  city,  he 
married,  lost  his  wife,  and  married  again  ;  worked  at  his  trade 
for  seven  or  eight  years  more;  "  went  periodically  to  Edinburgh, 
and  spent  every  sovereign  he  could  spare  on  lessons  in  singing 
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and  elocution";  mado  himself  a  reputation  and  a  name  among 
precentors;  and  was  at  last  selected  from  some  forty  competing 
candidates  to  fill  tho  desk  at  tho  U.  P.  Kirk  in  Nicolson  Street, 
Edinburgh.  IIo  was  soon  well  known  and  liked,  both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  singer  of  old  ditties;  but  it  was  not  until  I S 59 
(when  ho  was  "  engaged  for  the  Burns' Celebration  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  Liverpool'')  that  ho  got  a  public  engagement  of  any  import- 
ance. Three  years  after — ho  being  thou  some  eight-fend- thirty 
years  old,  and  having  meanwhile  made  a  number  of  successful 
concert  tours  in  Scotland — ho  appeared  in  London  at  tho  St. 
James's  Mall,  and  "  was  at  once  accepted  as  Wilson's  successor." 
Tho  Daily  News  said  that  ho  sang  "  with  all  the  force  and  finish 
of  a  highly-trained  musician," ami  that  ho  possessed  "a  large  share 
of  dramatic  power,  a  good  sense  of  humour  and  character,  and  a 
voico  that  is  rich  and  flexible";  while  the  Daily  Telegraphia  found 
remarking  (in  a  noble  and  characteristic  passage)  of  his  perform- 
ance that  "  laughter  holds  both  his  sides  at  '  Ilame  cam'  our 
Gudeman  at  E'en,'  whilst  Burns's  '  Highland  Mary '  and  '  Wae'sMe 
for  Prince  Charlie  '  cause  tears  to  trickle  down  those  cheeks  that 
a  few  minutes  before  were  bulged  out  in  boisterous  glee."  This 
was  tho  turning  point  in  his  career.  He  resigned  his  precentorship, 
settled  in  London,  and  started  in  the  vocation  to  which  he  had 
been  called  in  right  earnest.  Sir  Michael  Costa  would  have  had 
him  sing  in  nothing  but  oratorio  ;  but  he  knew  himself  better,  and 
elected  to  be  known  as  an  artist  in  Scotch  humour  and  Scotch 
pathos.  The  event  showed  that  he  was  right.  Time  after  time 
he  sang  his  way  through  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  he 
was  as  well  known  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  as  in 
London  itself;  wherever  there  were  Scotsmen — and  where  are  there 
not  ? — there  was  he  welcome.  In  1881  he  was  visited  with  as 
cruel  a  calamity  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  men  ;  two  daughters 
and  a  son  of  his,  who  were  studying  with  Lamperti,  were  burned 
to  death  in  the  Opera  House  at  Nice.  He  suffered  terribly,  we 
are  told,  but  he  went  on  with  his  work,  and  it  is  barely  ten 
months  since  he  sang  (at  New  York)  "The  Land  of  the  Leal"  for 
the  last  time  in  public.  He  died  a  few  days  after  of  Canadian 
cholera,  at  Stratford,  Ontario;  and  it  seems  probable  enough  that 
we  shall  wait  in  vain  for  his  successor. 

It  is,  perhaps,  by  his  singing  of  humorous  songs — as  "The 
Women  are  a'  Gane  Wud" — that  he  is  most  favourably  remem- 
bered. His  daughter,  indeed,  records  that  he  once  subdued  a 
wild  cat  in  the  Ontario  Zoological  Gardens  to  peacefulness  and 
a  placid  and  amused  contentment  by  singing  him  "  The  Wee  Wee 
German  Lairdie."  His  pathos — if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  the 
emotional  parts  of  his  letters — appears  to  have  been  a  thought 
too  "  warm-reekin',  rich  "  for  any  but  the  type  of  sentimentalist 
which  is  best  described  in  the  term,  "  a  bleating  Scotchman." 
He  inherited  from  his  father  a  dreadful  habit  of  writing  Scotch  ; 
and  it  is  so  easy  for  the  best  of  men  to  be  fulsome  and  cloying 
in  that  medium  of  expression  that  we  may  be  doing  Kennedy  an 
injustice.  But  he  is  just  as  hard  to  endure  when,  by  an  odd 
chance,  he  works  off  his  enthusiasm  in  English.  There  is  a 
certain  dreadful  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  to  be  found 
on  p.  77  of  Miss  Kennedy's  Reminiscences- — a  passage  about 
"  Sappiness,"  or  "  juiciness,"  if  we  like  that  better,  "  the  glorious 
product  of  a  warm  heart,  oiling  the  hard  intellect  and  exuding 
the  sympathetic  tear " — which  is  really  almost  too  Scotch  for 
general  consumption.  Kennedy  was  a  devout  Wagnerite.  To  the 
end  of  his  days,  however,  he  remained  a  good  Handelian  ;  and  it 
is  evident  from  the  advice  he  is  found  sending  to  such  of  his 
children  as  were  working  with  Lamperti — he  was  the  father  of 
eleven,  all  of  whom  were  heard  with  him  in  public — that  his 
ideas  about  the  technique  of  his  art  were  intelligent  and  right, 
and  that  he  sang  well  because  he  sang  with  understanding. 


BANKING  LAW.* 

TO  write  a  good  professional  book  for  non-professional  readers 
is,  under  all  circumstances,  an  extremely  difficult  task.  The 
temptation  is  almost  irresistible  to  become  either  too  technical  or 
too  popular.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Hutchison  has  been  able 
entirely  to  resist  the  temptation.  Especially  in  dealing  with 
real  property — a  branch  of  our  law  peculiarly  technical  and 
insular — he  appears  to  us  not  to  have  taken  sufficient  account 
of  the  ignorance  of  laymen,  and  consequently  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently elementary.  But,  if  we  look  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  work,  apart  from  its  suitability  for  those  for  whom  it  is 
specially  intended,  we  can  speak  of  it  in  highly  favourable 
terms.  It  is,  especially  in  that  part  relating  to  advances  upon 
title-deeds,  very  full  and  clear.  It  gives  the  text  of  the  prin- 
cipal recent  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting  the  subject,  espe- 
cially the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1 88 1  and  the  Settled  Land  Act 
of  1882;  and  it  summarizes  very  lucidly  and  sufficiently  the 
priucipal  cases  bearing  upon  the  branches  of  his  subject  dealt 
with.  In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  Mr.  Hutchison  is  less 
happy,  as  we  shall  by-and-bye  proceed  to  show.  The  business 
of  a  banker  as  it  is  understood  in  this  country  is  twofold ; 
it  consists  in  receiving  money  from  the  public  on  deposit  and 
employing  it  profitably  in  lending  and  discounting.  It  is  only 
with  loans  that  the  third  volume  of  the  work  deals,  and  further 
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only  with  certain  classes  of  loans.  An  advance  may  he  made 
either  on  the  personal  security  of  a  borrower  and  his  sureties, 
or  it  may  be  made  on  what  is  called  realizable  security — security, 
that  is,  which,  if  the  borrower  fails  to  fulfil  his  contract,  may  be 
turned  into  cash.  It  is  with  the  latter  branch  of  the  subject  that 
the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Hutchison's  treatise  deals.  There  are 
two  hinds  of  realizable  securities — title-deeds,  and  what  are 
generally  known  as  Stock  Exchange  securities.  Amongst  title- 
deeds,  the  title-deeds  to  landed  and  house  property,  of  course, 
stand  pre-eminent.  And,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
in  treating  of  this  branch  of  his  subject  Mr.  Hutchison  is  hardly 
elementary  enough  for  bank  managers,  his  exposition  of  it  is  full 
and  exhaustive.  Mortgages  proper  are  no  part  of  a  bauker's 
business.  Land  banks,  insurance  Companies,  and  private  capi- 
talists may  advance  upon  mortgages  ;  but  a  banker,  who  borrows 
money  repayable  on  demand  or  at  very  short  notice,  ought  not 
to  do  so.  He  ought  to  invest  the  money  so  borrowed  only 
in  forms  in  which  it  can  be  quickly  realized,  and,  above  all, 
in  forms  which  he  can  reasonably  count  upon  realizing  when 
desirable.  But  bankers  whose  clients  largely  consist  of  owners 
and  lessees  of  land  and  houses  must,  of  course,  if  they  are  to  do 
business  at  all,  make  advances  upon  the  best  security  those  clients 
can  oiler,  and  consequently  upon  title-deeds.  Mr.  Hutchison  dis- 
cusses very  fully  the  rights  which  a  banker  acquires  by  advancing 
upon  title-deeds,  and  the  dangers  and  risks  he  runs  either  from 
the  defects  of  title  or  the  insufficiency  of  the  deeds  deposited. 

In  the  City  and  in  the  great  commercial  towns,  however,  a 
much  larger  business  is  done  by  bankers  in  lending  upon  other 
kinds  of  title-deeds  than  those  of  land  and  houses,  such  as  bills  of 
lading,  dock  warrants,  iron  trade  warrants,  delivery  orders,  letters 
of  hypothecation,  and  the  like.  The  business  done  in  lending 
upon  bills  of  lading,  for  example,  is  very  large  indeed.  They 
are,  in  substance,  acknowledgments,  signed  by  the  master  of  a 
ship  or  some  one  acting  as  his  agent  or  the  agent  of  the  ship- 
owner, that  certain  merchandize  has  been  received  on  board 
the  ship  ;  and  they  further  contain  an  engagement  to  deliver 
the  merchandize,  under  specified  conditions,  at  the  port  to  which 
the  ship  is  bound,  either  to  the  person  who  has  shipped  it 
or  to  such  other  person  as  he  may  specify  by  written  assign- 
ment on  the  instrument.  Bills  of  lading  are  usually  made  out 
in  sets  of  three  ;  one  being  retained  by  the  master  of  the  ship, 
and  the  other  two  delivered  to  the  persons  shipping  the  mer- 
chandize, who  usually  transmit  to  the  consignee  of  the  goods 
one  copy  by  the  ship  and  another  copy  by  some  other  conveyance. 
It  is  very  usual,  indeed,  for  either  the  person  shipping  or  his 
consignee  to  borrow  money  upon  these  bills  of  lading ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  description  given  of  them  that  they  readily 
admit  of  abuse.  There  is  one  well-known  case  cited  by  Mr. 
Hutchison,  in  which  a  firm  of  merchants  in  London  borrowed 
from  one  of  the  leading  banks  in  the  City  13,000/.,  depositing  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  three  bills  of  lading  constituting  a  set. 
The  bankers  appear  to  have  had  great  confidence  in  the  borrowers. 
They  did  not  specially  inquire  as  to  where  the  other  two  bills  of 
lading  were ;  nor  did  they  take  any  trouble  to  notify  either  to 
the  master  of  the  ship  or  to  the  warehousing  Company  that  they 
had  lent  money  upon  one  of  the  bills  of  lading.  When  the  ship 
carrying  the  goods  reached  London,  the  goods  were  landed  and 
put  into  the  warehouse  of  one  of  the  Dock  Companies.  The 
borrowers  of  the  13,000/.  produced  to  the  Dock  Company  an- 
other of  the  bills  of  lading,  and  got  themselves  entered  in  it  as 
owners,  and  then  gave  delivery  orders  to  other  persons  to  whom 
the  goods  were  delivered.  Subsequently  the  borrowers  became 
bankrupt,  and  the  lending  bank  brought  an  action  against  the 
Dock  Company  for  wrongful  delivery.  It  was  held,  however, 
both  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  by  the  Courts  below,  that  the 
Dock  Company  were  not  guilty  of  wrongful  delivery,  but  that  the 
bankers  had  themselves  by  their  negligence  enabled  the  borrowers 
to  commit  the  fraud.  Either  thoy  ought  to  have  insisted  upon 
knowing  where  the  other  two  bills  of  lading  were  when  they 
made  the  loan,  or  they  ought  to  have  served  notice  on  the  master 
of  the  ship,  or  the  Dock  Company,  or  both,  that  they  had  lent 
monev-  upon  the  security  of  the  first  bill  of  lading,  and  warned 
them  not  to  give  delivery  of  the  goods  to  other  parties.  By 
purely  London  bankers,  at  all  events,  a  still  larger  business  is  done 
in  loans  upon  Stock  Exchange  securities.  A  very  large  part, 
probably  the  largest  part,  of  the  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  speculative,  and  speculation  for  the  most  part  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  borrowed  money.  A  client  instructs  his  broker  to  buy 
shares,  or  bonds,  or  stock  for  him,  and  the  broker  borrows  from 
his  banker  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  order.  For  years  past 
business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  rapidly  growing,  and 
it  is  likely  to  go  on  growing  for  years  to  come  ;  and  consequently 
the  business  done  by  banks  in  this  way  is  assuming  larger  and 
larger  proportions.  Whether  it  be  thought  desirable  or  not  that 
the  business  should  so  grow  is  beside  the  present  question.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  banker  who  lends  money  upon  Stock 
Exchange  securities  the  necessary  thing  is  to  bo  able  to  lend  with 
safety  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  bank.  But  in  this  branch  of  the 
subject  we  are  unable  to  say  that  Mr.  Hutchison  is  as  satisfac- 
tory as  where  he  deals  with  loans  upon  title-deeds. 

The  first  defect  in  his  work  to  which  we  would  direct  attention 
is  where  he  treats  of  blank  transfers.  Heretofore  it  has  been  very 
common  for  bankers  to  lend  upon  what  are  called  blank  transfers.  I 
Properly  speaking,  when  a  banker  lends  upon  Stock  Exchange 
securities,  he  should  have  the  security  transferred  into  his  own 
name,  or  the  names  of  trustees.    But,  partly  to  save  St  imp-duty, 


and  partly  to  save  the  time,  trouble,  and  expense  of  sending  trans- 
fers to  be  registered  long  distances,  bankers  have  for  a  long  time 
past  been  content  to  accept  incomplete  transfers;  transfers  of  the 
security,  that  is,  in  which  the  name  of  the  transferee  is  not  entered. 
Consequently,  the  transfer  cannot  be  completed,  and  the  security 
cannot  be  registered  in  the  name  of  the  lender.  Now,  it  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  that  some  time 
ago  a  firm  of  brokers  bought  shares  for  a  client  in  the  country, 
and  then  borrowed  on  the  security  of  those  shares  from  a  bank, 
appropriating  the  rnoney  so  obtained  to  their  own  use.  The 
country  client  became  urgent,  and  the  broker  to  silence  him  was 
obliged  to  have  the  shares  registered  in  his  name.  He  returned 
them,  however,  to  the  bank  as  security,  the  bank  being  content  with 
a  blank  transfer.  The  firm  failed,  and  the  party  to  this  transaction 
absconded,  and  then  the  question  arose  as  to  which  of  two  inno- 
cent parties  should  suffer ;  the  registered  purchaser  or  the  bank 
which  had  advanced  money  on  the  security  of  the  bank  transfer. 
It  was  decided  that  the  shares  belonged  to  the  registered  share- 
holders. The  decision  has  doubtless  been  given  while  the  third 
volume  of  Mr.  Hutchison's  work  was  passing  through  the  press; 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  find  means  of  discussing  it 
either  in  a  note  or  in  the  appendix,  if  it  was  too  late  to  treat 
it  in  the  body  of  the  work.  His  discussion  of  the  question 
of  blank  transfers  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
likely,  indeed,  to  mislead  those  who  do  not  carry  in  their  me- 
mory the  case  to  which  we  have  just  been  referring.  Even  less 
satisfactory  is  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  American  railroad 
securities.  European  investments  in  American  railroad  securi- 
ties of  all  kinds  have  been  increasing  for  years  past,  and  are 
likely  to  increase  still  more  in  the  future,  because  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Stock  Exchange  securities  in  Europe  is  now  very 
slow,  while  new  Stock  Exchange  securities  are  being  created  in 
America  in  immense  quantities  every  year,  and  therefore  a  new 
field  of  investment  is  constantly  being  offered  for  the  fresh 
savings  of  Europe.  It  is  clearly  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
bankers,  investors,  and  brokers  should  understand  their  exact 
rights  in  regard  to  shares  and  bonds  of  American  railroads  ;  but 
they  will  receive  little  help  from  Mr.  Hutchison.  He  practically 
dismisses  the  whole  subject  with  the  recommendation  not  to 
invest  in  either  shares  or  bonds.  The  recommendation  may 
be  wise  or  unwise ;  but  the  book  is  written  ostensibly  not  to 
give  advice  to  investors,  but  to  instruct  bankers  as  to  the  law 
bearing  upon  the  practice  of  their  business,  and  the  advice, 
therefore,  is  beside  the  point.  Doubtless  Mr.  Hutchison  may 
reply,  and  reply  truly,  that  he  is  not  an  American  lawyer,  and 
cannot  be  expected,  therefore,  to  know  the  law,  not  only  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 
Still,  some  attempt  might  be  made  in  dealing  with  so  very  large 
a  matter,  involving  so  many  millions  of  European  money,  be- 
sides what  is  presented  in  this  volume.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  one  will  take  up  the  whole  subject.  American  rail- 
road securities,  though  in  many  cases  bearing  the  same  names 
as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Europe,  are  entirely 
different  in  legal  standing.  The  general  public  is  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  position  they  occupy  when  they  buy  either  prefer- 
ence or  ordinary  shares  of  an  American  railway  ;  and  scarcely  less 
so  in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  different  classes  of  bondholders. 
Even  bankers  who  lend  largely  on  these  securities,  we  fear,  are 
little  more  enlightened  than  the  general  public.  Besides  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  bond  and  share  holders,  there  are  a  variety 
of  other  questions  of  extreme  interest,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
real  meaning  of  most  of  the  so-called  leases  of  American  railroads 
and  as  to  the  rights  appertaining  to  receivers'  certificates. 


BISHOP  SKINNER.* 

NO  other  bishop  has,  we  think,  done  for  his  Church  what 
Bishop  Skinner  did  for  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland. 
At  the  time  of  his  consecration  it  was  in  a  depressed  and  sinking 
state,  refusing  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  subject  to  penal  laws,  and 
without  any  machinery  for  corporate  action,  any  standard  of 
doctrine  other  than  the  Creeds,  or  any  efficient  organization.  And 
it  was  due  to  him  far  more  than  to  any  one  else  that  before  his 
death  it  was  reconciled  to  the  State  and  relieved  of  its  disabilities, 
that  it  accepted  the  Anglican  articles,  adopted  synodical  action, 
acquired  some  funds  for  the  support  of  its  bishops  and  clergy,  and, 
without  giving  up  the  use  of  its  own  Eucharistic  office,  virtually 
accomplished  episcopal  union  in  Scotland  ;  for  at  the  end  of  his 
administration  only  five  congregations,  with  clergy  of  English  or 
Irish  ordination,  remained  apart  from  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.  How  he  brought  all  this  about  is  pleasantly  told  in  the 
little  volume  before  us.  The  Church  in  a  great  measure  owed  its 
revival  to  the  decision  of  the  Aberdeenshire  bishops  to  found  an 
episcopate  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  consecrating  Dr. 
Seabury,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Connecticut  clergy. 
This  important  step,  which  was  taken  chiefly  through  Bishop 
Skinner's  instrumentality,  after  Seabury  had  tried  in  vain  to  obtain 
consecration  in  England,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  of 
the  bishops  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  gave  new  life  to  the  "  little 


*  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Primus 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  By  the  Kev.  William  Walker,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Loudon:  Skellington  &  Son.  Aberdeen:  J.  &  J.  P.  Kdmond  & 
Spark. 
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consecrating  Church,"  and  made,  it  tho  object  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  a  number  of  devoted  lay  Churchmen  in  London.  On  their  help 
and  sympathy  SMnner  could  always  rely,  and  they  and  llorsley, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's,  were  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him  when  as 
Primus  ho  took  active  measures  for  tho  repeal  of  tho  penal  laws. 
Tho  most  dangerous  opponent  of  tho  repeal  was  tho  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  who,  in  spite  of  all  explanations,  persisted  that  he  did  not 
understand  what  the  Scotch  bishops  wauled,  and  procured  first  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords,  then  a  long  postponement,  and 
finally  the  insertion  of  some  clauses  that  were  grievously  annoying 
to  tho  promoters.  Tho  success  of  Skinner's  work  was  sometimes 
hindered,  and  sometimes  actually  endangered,  by  his  own  conduct; 
for,  as  his  biographer,  Mr.  Walker,  points  out,  he  now  and  then 
showed  a  considerable  lack  of  wisdom  and  patience  with  reference  to 
matters  of  the  deepest  importance.  He  certainly  did  so  when  he 
attempted  to  hasten  on  reunion  with  the  Edinburgh  Episcopalians 
by  appointing  a  clergyman  in  English  orders  as  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  He  was  a  man  of  masterful  temper,  and  strained  his 
authority  to  the  utmost,  not  always  with  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  others,  refusing,  for  example,  to  confirm  episcopal  elections 
when  there  was  no  canonical  ground  for  objection,  and  simply 
Because  he  considered  that  the  bishop-elect  would  probably  thwart 
his  policy.  At  the  same  time  he  was  never  swayed  by  personal 
feelings,  he  was  upright,  single-hearted,  and  full  of  energy  and 
determination,  an  able  administrator,  fertile  in  resource,  and  bold 
and  persevering  in  action.  Mr.  Walker  succeeds  in  setting  the 
Bishop  vividly  before  us,  and  while  speaking  in  glowing  terms  of 
his  work  and  character,  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  mistakes 
or  his  failings.  The  only  fault  we  find  in  his  biography  is  his 
ugly  fashion  of  putting  headings  in  italics  at  the  top  of  his  para- 
graphs. He  gains  nothing  by  disfiguring  his  pages  with  these 
headings,  for  he  keeps  so  closely  to  his  points  and  expresses  his 
meaning  so  clearly,  that  he  need  not  have  feared  that  his  readers 
would  not  follow  his  story.    We  have  done  so  with  much  interest 


THOMAS  CROMWELL.* 

AS  Mr.  Galton  speaks  in  his  preface  of  the  disabilities  of  an 
author  who  has  "  the  Damocles  sword  of  the  Schools  ever 
threatening  his  head,"  we  gather  that  he  has  written  this  "  Six- 
teenth-Century Criticism,"  as  he  oddly  styles  his  book,  while  still 
an  undergraduate.  If  this  is  so,  he  deserves  some  credit ;  for  he 
has  read  the  four  or  five  best  modern  books  on  his  subject,  and 
has  reproduced  such  parts  of  their  contents  as  he  wanted  with 
more  accuracy  than  is,  we  suspect,  generally  to  be  found  in  an 
undergraduate's  note-book.  He  has  even  consulted  some  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  would  have  extended  his  researches  stiil 
further,  so  he  tells  us,  had  it  not  been  for  that  terrible  Damocles 
sword.  His  essay  is  certainly  better  than  nine-tenths  of  those 
sent  in  for  an  undergraduate  prize.  More  than  this  we  cannot 
say  of  it.  As  a  youthful  production  it  is  respectable,  and  indeed 
promising;  but  it  was  not  worth  publishing.  And  Mr.  Galton 
should  have  remembered  that,  while  the  Damocles  sword  plea 
is  quite  sufficient  to  excuse  some  defects  in  a  college  exercise, 
it  cannot  be  admitted  when  an  author  thinks  his  work  worthy 
of  being  given  to  the  world.  The  first  part  of  his  book 
contains  a  life  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  along  with  a  good  deal 
that  has  no  immediate  bearing  on  it,  the  second  he  describes  as 
"  entirely  critical."  He  enters  at  some  length  into  the  stories 
about  Cromwell's  early  life  ;  corrects  Chapuis,  who,  he  considers, 
merely  retailed  "  society  gossip " ;  and  pours  scorn  on  Foxe's 
story  of  Cromwell  presenting  jellies  to  Julius  II.,  which  he  says 
"  the  Pope  eat."  At  the  same  time,  he  is  evidently  ignorant,  as 
most  undergraduate  students  would  naturally  be,  of  the  narra- 
tive of  the  novelist  Bandello,  and  apparently  does  not  know  that, 
though  Foxe  gets  astray  in  his  chronology — his  wildest  statement, 
that  Cromwell  was  at  the  taking  of  Rome,  Mr.  Galton  says  is  not 
disproved — he  was,  as  a  Boston  man,  certain  to  be  well  informed 
as  to  all  the  circumstances  of  Cromwell's  application  to  the  Pope 
for  the  Boston  indulgences.  These  indulgences,  we  observe,  are 
said  to  illustrate  "  the  complete  and  logical  way  in  which  the 
Church  on  Earth  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  supernatural 
confederation  were  feudalized."  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  what 
this  means,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  nonsense.  Mr. 
Galton  blindly  follows  Mr.  Brewer,  and  even  in  some  respects 
goes  beyond  him,  in  believing  that  all  the  incidents  of  Cromwell's 
life  abroad  recorded  by  Foxe,  Bandello,  and  Pole  are  probably 
fictitious,  giving  as  his  reason  that  after  Cromwell's  return 
he  was  "  half-scrivener,  half-moneylender,"  the  very  occupa- 
tions a  man  would  naturally  follow  who  had  been  working 
in  merchants'  counting-houses  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in 
Italy,  and  because  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  he  had 
settled  in  England  he  was  in  fairly  affluent  circumstances.  It  is 
strange  that  with  Mr.  Gairdner's  edition  of  Mr.  Brewer's  Prefaces 
before  him,  he  should  declare  that  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Cromwell's  wife  is  not  known,  and  should  demur  to  Mr. 
J.  R.  Green's  statement  that  Cromwell  sat  in  the  Parliament  of 
1523.  Another  sentence  that  puzzles  us  is  the  remark  that  "  it  is 
only  too  probable  that  she  [Anne  Boleyn]  was  implicated  in 
graver  crimes  [than  those  laid  to  her  charge]  which  it  did  not 


*  The  Character  and  Times  of  Thomas  Cromwell:  a  Sixteenth-Century 
Criticism.    By  Arthur  Galton.    Birmingham :  Cornish  Brothers.  1887. 


suit  tho  Government  to  mention  openly."  What  wore  these  graver 
crimes  of  which  Cromwell  forbore  to  speak  at  tho  Queen's 
trial  P  Mr.  Galton  generally  keeps  clear  of  lino  writing,  but  ho  in- 
dulges in  a  little  flourish  about  Wolsey's  monument  and  Nelson. 
"  Tho  centuries  rolled  slowly  forwards.  Drake  was  buried,  and 
Marlborough  and  Chatham,  but  still  (he  monument  was  empty." 
Where  does  he  think  Drake's  body  lies  that  he  considers  it  strango 
that  it  was  not  placed  beneath  Wolsey's  tOjnbP  The  "critical" 
portion  of  his  essay  contains  some  not  very  recondite  reflections, 
such  as  that  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  has  conduced  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  that  tho  work  of  Henry  VII 1.  and 
Cromwell  "was  on  tho  whole  indispensiblo  (■ste) ;  and  what  is 
more,  it  happened  at  the  right  moment."  He  speaks  somewhat 
authoritatively  on  many  matters,  jeering,  for  example,  at  Mr. 
Fronde,  which,  whether  Mr.  Froude  be  right  or  wrong  in  what  he 
says,  is  iu  our  opinion  unbecoming  in  one  who,  for  the  most  part 
at  least,  necessarily  takes  his  ideas  -from  others.  And  it  is  some- 
what ludicrous  to  find  this  youthful  critic  pronouncing  that, 
owing  to  the  work  of  the  Reformers,  the  Church  lacks  "  the 
exquisite  grace,  the  practical  usefulness,  and  the  refined  piety 
which  spiritual,  seif-devoted  men  and  women  might  have  imparted 
to  it."  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Damocles  sword  has  yet 
descended  on  Mr.  Galton's  head,  and  as,  in  spite  of  his  metaphor, 
he  is  evidently  extremely  self-complacent,  we  do  not  doubt  that, 
if  it  has  still  to  fall,  he  has  good  reason  for  not  dreading  the  con- 
sequences ;  as  a  rule,  however,  we  should  recommend  those  over 
whom  such  swords  are  hung  to  make  better  preparation  for  their 
descent  than  by  writing  books. 


THE  DUC  DE  BROULIE'S  RECOLLECTIONS* 

[N  an  apologetic  preface  Mr.  Raphael  Ledos  de  Beaufort  ex- 
plains that  he  mislaid  the  notes  with  which  he  intended  to 
illustrate  the  text  of  his  translation,  but  promises  the  reader  that, 
if  a  second  edition  should  he  called  for,  they  shall  be  given.  Mr.  de 
Beaufort  has  mislaid,  we  fear,  more  than  his  notes  ;  he  has  mislaid 
his  French  dictionary  and  his  English  grammar.  He  is  appa- 
rently ignorant — to  take  one  example — that  the  word  "journal" 
has  two  meanings  in  French,  as  in  English,  and  represents  the 
Due  de  Broglie  as  quoting  from  a  newspaper  certain  extracts 
which  he  gives  from  a  private  diary  of  a  most  personal,  confi- 
dential, and  domestic  character.  Mr.  de  Beaufort  is  unaware  that  a 
verb  cannot  govern  a  nominative  case  in  English  or  in  any  other 
language.  Even  on  the  title-page  there  is  a  gross  blunder.  The 
period  which  the  volumes  cover  is  not  from  17S5  to  1820,  but  from 
1785  to  1832.  The  work  which  has  fallen  into  Mr.  de  Beaufort's 
hands  is  in  itself  so  interesting  that  the  misadventure  which  has 
committed  it  to  him  is  very  much  to  be  regretted.  Still,  even 
through  the  deforming  and  slovenly  vesture  in  which  he  is  clad 
the  dignified  and  interesting  figure  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  displays 
itself.    Ulysses  is  not  hidden  by  the  beggar's  rags. 

The  author  of  these  memoirs,  the  father  of  the  distinguished 
living  bearer  of  the  same  title,  was  the  grandson  of  the  Marshal 
Due  de  Broglie  who  figures  as  the  "  war  god  de  Broglie "  in 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  and  who,  joining  the  emigration, 
died  in  the  odour  of  legitimacy  in  1804.  His  son,  Prince 
Victor  de  Broglie,  adopted  what  were  known  as  constitutional 
principles,  and,  refusing  to  leave  France,  perished  by  the  guillo- 
tine. The  Princesse  Victor  de  Broglie  married  M.  d'Argenson, 
a  man  of  high  character  and  liberal,  and  even  revolutionary, 
views  in  politics,  inclining  to  what  would  now  be  called 
Socialistic  doctrines.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  who  always  speaks 
of  his  stepfather  with  the  highest  veneration  and  affection, 
obviously  owed  much  to  the  moral  training  he  received  from  him, 
though  he  afterwards  modified,  and  even  reversed,  his  political 
doctrines.  The  Duke  was  born  in  1785.  He  began  to  write 
the  recollections  of  his  life  in  1857,  when  he  was  considerably 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  In  the  year  1868  he  had  carried 
his  Recollections  up  to  the  year  1832,  a  date  at  which  the  most 
important  part  of  his  career  as  a  politician  was  yet  to  begin.  In 
1 868  he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  but  he  looked  forward  with 
cheerful  confidence  to  narrating  the  events  of  his  Parliamentarv 
and  official  career  as  Foreign  Minister  in  1832-33,  and  as  Prime 
Minister  as  well  as  Foreign  Minister  in  1834-36.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  be.  The  fell  sergeant  was  prompter  than  the 
Duke,  who  died  in  1870,  two  years  after  recording  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  his  memoirs,  but  without  having  taken 
a  step  towards  its  execution.  The  venerable  patriot  and  states- 
man who  had  seen  Paris  occupied  by  foreign  forces  in  his  early 
manhood  was  spared  a  similar  spectacle  in  his  extreme  old  age. 
He  had  lived  under  two  Republics  ;  if  he  had  lived  a  few  months 
longer  he  would  have  seen  a  third. 

The  Due  de  Broglie  exhibits  a  type  of  character  which  has  pro- 
bably vanished  from  France,  and  which  certainly  retains  no  re- 
presentative in  the  public  life  of  that  country.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  disappearing,  or  to  exist  only  in  the  form  of  a  survival 
anywhere  in  Europe.  The  Duke  bore  as  much  resemblance  to  a 
Whig  nobleman  of  the  older  school,  aristocratic  in  feeling  and 
liberal  in  opinion,  as  any  man  of  French  birth  and  training  could 
do  to  a  product  so  purely  English.  The  Whig  nobleman  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  and  the  opening  years  of  the  present 

*  Personal  Recollections  of  the  late  Due  de  Broglie,  1785-1820.  Translated 
and  edited  by  Raphael  Ledos  de  Beaufort.  2  vols.  London :  Ward  & 
Downey.  1887. 
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century,  who  had  been  trained  under  Dugald  Stjwart  at  Edin- 
burgh or  had  talked  with  Priestley,  Price,  or  Benthain  at 
Bowood,  went  through  a  discipline  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  formed  the  character  of  the  Due  de  Brogiie.  The  son-in- 
law  of  Mine,  de  Stael,  be  was  early  brought  under  literary  aud 
political  influences  of  an  expansive  aud  stimulating  character. 
Benjamin  Constant,  and,  in  after  years,  Royer  Collard,  De 
Bar.mte,  Guizot,  and  others  were  the  French  equivalents  of  the 
Englishmen  whom  we  have  named,  and  of  such  such  guides, 
philosophers,  and  fiiends  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  Ilallam.  The  Due  de  Broglie  bore  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  in  the  somewhat  severe  aud,  as  he  him- 
self designates  it,  morose  cast  of  his  character,  to  a  well-known 
AVhig  type.  lie  irritated  Louis  Philippe  in  the  closet  almost 
as  much  as  George  Grenville  irritated  George  III.,  and  he  had 
almost  as  little  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  men  as  Lord 
Grenville  himself.  It  was  Talleyrand,  we  think,  who  described 
him  as  having  made  himself  disagreeable  in  all  tbe  capitals  of 
Europe,  where  nevertheless  he  was  as  much  respected  as  he  was 
disliked.  His  attempts  to  be  pleasant  and  sprightly  were  perhaps 
more  unfortunate  than  bis  natural  severity.  The  lightness  of  a 
heavy  doctrinaire  was  conspicuous  in  him.  The  word  doctrinaire 
defines  the  Due  de  Broglie's  position  in  French  political  history. 
It  designated  the  group  of  young  men  who  about  the  year  1S16-17 
gathered  round  Royer  Collard,  the  apostle  at  once  of  English  con- 
stitutionalism and  Scotch  metaphysics  in  France,  teaching  at  the 
Sorbonne  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  and  applying  in  the 
Chamber  to  French  circumstances  the  political  wisdom  of  Burke. 
The  word  doctrinaire  has  become  an  epithet  of  contempt.  It  means 
simply  that  those  who  were  designated  by  it  had  a  system  of  thought, 
a  scheme  of  opinion,  a  definite  body  of  political  principles.  Un- 
fortunately they  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  there  might  be 
more  in  the  world  of  politics  than  was  dreamed  of  in  their  philo- 
sophy, and,  instead  of  enlarging  their  doctrine  so  as  to  meet  new 
ideas,  facts,  and  exigencies,  they  strove  to  fit  these  things  into  a  rigid 
framework,  arbitrarily  excluding  from  it  all  that  could  not  be 
packed  conveniently  within  it.  They  have  been  charged  with 
holding  Liberal  principles,  but  always,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
refusing  to  apply  them ;  aud  there  is  some  truth  in  the  accusation. 
The  fact  is,  the  doctrinaires  were  in  their  places  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  under  the  reactionary  Ministers  of  the  Restoration. 
Their  views  were  a  proper  qualification  and  enlargement  of  the 
constitutional  monarchy  under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.;  but 
they  were  quite  unequal  to  forming  the  working  principles  of  the 
Monarchy  of  July.  Whether  the  fault  was  in  it  or  iu  them  is  not 
the  question  now.  They  upset  the  old  system,  but  they  could 
not  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  one.  To  this  inevitable  incident 
in  the  political  development  of  France— it  has  had  its  frequent 
parallel  when  Whig  leaders  have  been  called  to  apply  in  office  the 
principles  they  have  asserted  in  Opposition — we  may  in  some 
degree  trace  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  the  Due  de  Broglie's 
successive  Ministries  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Louis  Philippe  under  M.  Guizot.  The  Due  de  Broglie  ."gives  in 
these  volumes  many  agreeable  sketches  both  of  French  and 
English  society,  and  of  notable  persons  with  whom  he  was  thrown 
in  relation  on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  The  rambling  talk  and 
confused  repetitions  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Councils  General,  and  the  personal  and  literary  habits  of 
Mme.  de  Stael  and  her  coterie  are  described  in  passages  full  of 
interest.  Benjamin  Constant,  General  Foy,  Henry  Ilallam, 
Brougham,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  Bobus  (contracted  into  Bob) 
Smith,  whom  the  Duke  holds  to  have  been  intrinsically  superior 
both  to  Canning  and  to  his  brother  Sydney  Smith,  are  a  few  among 
the  many  notable  persons  who  enter  a  pleasant  appearance  in  these 
pages. 


ROME.* 

THE  third  volume  of  this  interesting  work  brings  us  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  down  to  the  occupation  of 
Rome  by  the  Italians  iu  1870.  As  a  record  of  the  social  life, 
manners,  and  gossip  of  a  state  of  society  which  existed  almost 
unchanged  until  the  fall  of  the  Temporal  Power,  it  is  unquestionably 
a  most  entertaining  book.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  Signer 
David  Silvagni  shows  throughout  eo  strong  a  party  spirit  that 
even  the  amiable  Pius  IX.  is  presented  to  us  in  a  more  un- 
favourable light  than  will  be  found  in  any  other  book  we  ever 
remember  to  have  read.  This  spirit  of  partisanship  makes  one 
accept  many  of  Signor  Silvagni's  anecdotes  with  some  reserve. 
However,  it  ifl  not  saying  too  much  of  the  book  to  declare  that 
almost  every  page  contains  some  entertaining  reminiscence  or 
anecdote.  There  are  some  curious  stories  about  Canova,  for  in- 
stance, of  which  the  following  is  perhaps  the  most  striking.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  anywhere  before.  Canova  was 
one  day  conversing,  it  seems,  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  about 
Florence.  "  '  Where  has  the  monument  to  Alfieri  been  placed  ?  ' 
asked  the  Emperor.  '  In  Santa  Croce,  Sire,  in  company  with 
those  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Machiavelli.'  'Who  has  paid  for 
it?'  'The  Countess  of  Albany.'  'Who  paid  for  Machiavelli's 
monument?'  '  A  Society.'  'And  for  that  of  Galileo?'  'His 
relatives,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.    I  may  perhaps  tell  your  Majesty 
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that  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair, 
and  that  the  roof  lets  in  the  rain.  It  would  bo  a  graceful  act 
on  the  part  of  your  Majesty  to  charge  yourself  with  the  care 
of  these  beautiful  monuments ;  and  if  the  Government  appro- 
priates the  revenues  of  the  Church,  it  is  surely  only  right  for 
the  Government  to  maintain  the  fabric.  The  Duomo  also  ne^ds 
restoration.  I,  therefore,  beseech  you,  Sire,  not  to  let  the  monu- 
ments in  these  churches  be  sold  to  the  Jews.'  'Sold!  No,  no  I 
The  best  of  the  things  we  will  bring  here.'  '  No,  Sire,  leave 
them  in  Florence,  I  pray  you.  To  remove  them  would  be  to  de- 
stroy other  tilings  which  are  not  transportable  ;  and  your  Majesty, 
who  is  of  Florentine  origin,  will  surely  respect  the  cradle  of 
your  family?'  '  But  I  am  a  Corsican,'  interrupted  the  Emperor. 
'  Yes,  but  of  Florentine  origin  ;  for  Senator  Alessaudri,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Academy,  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art,  asserts  that  in  years  gone  by,  a  lady  of  his  house, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  married  a  Bonaparte. 
You  are,  therefore,  partly  an  Italian,  and  we  are  proud  to  own 
you  as  such.'" 

It  was  but  a  step  from  the  Academy  of  Florence  to  that  of  San 
Luca,  at  Rome;  and  Napoleon,  who  always  desired  to  pose  as  a 
second  Maecenas,  requested  Canova  to  explain  his  views  on  the 
matter,  and  to  give  him  a  draft  of  rules  for  the  reconstitution  of 
the  school,  which  he  subsequently  confirmed.  Of  Mme.  Mere's 
economical  tendencies  we  have  an  amusing  anecdote.  She  was 
once  rebuked  by  the  Emperor  for  not  spending  her  million 
francs  a  year.  "I  will  spend  it,"  she  replied,  cautiously,  "  on 
condition  that  you  give  me  two."  She  lived  in  Rome  for  over 
twenty-two  years,  greatly  respected  by  everybody.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  Emperor  always  spoke  to  her  in  Italian,  but  wrote 
to  her  in  French.  There  is  not  an  Italian  letter  written  by  him 
to  his  mother  extant,  although  he  frequently  wrote  in  that  lan- 
guage to  his  sisters. 

In  his  accounts  of  Roman  fetes  and  processions,  Signor  Silvagni 
gives  some  very  interesting  details  of  the  costumes  which  the 
men  and  women  of  the  lower  class,  and  especially  the  peasantry, 
wore  until  about  thirty  years  ago,  which  makes  one  regret 
that  they  have  disappeared  for  ever.  However  much  the  Italian 
Government  has  improved  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Rome  by 
enlarging  the  streets  aud  building  new  quarters,  it  cannot  be  col- 
gratulated  on  having  entirely  abolished  the  picturesque  aspect  of 
the  city.  It  is  no  longer  the  Rome  it  was  even  in  the  days  of 
Pius  IX.,  during  whose  pontificate  many  changes  took  place,  let 
alone  the  romantic  city  it  was  -when  the  author  of  this  book  was  a 
very  young  man.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,. 
of  whom  some  malicious  things  are  told,  we  have  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  Duches3  of  Zagarolo,  now  Princess  Rospigliosi. 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Champagny,  Duke  of  Cadore, 
nephew  of  that  Duke  of  Cadore  who  had  been  Minister  to 
Napoleon  I.  She  was  a  woman  of  much  ability  and  spirit,  and 
always  knew  how  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  times.  She  began, 
by  being  most  Liberal  iu  politics;  then,  between  1856-59,  she 
identified  herself  with  the  moderate  party,  and  finally  ended  by 
becoming  an  Ultramontane  of  the  Ultrainontanes.  Her  receptions 
were  attended  by  the  noblest  ladies  in  Rome.  Among  these  were 
her  sister-in-law,  Margherita,  Princess  Rospigliosi,  Princess  Doria, 
a  sister  of  Gwendoline  Borghese,  the  lovely  Princess  Pallavicini, 
and  her  mother  the  Princess  Pallavicini,  still  a  beautiful  woman, 
Princess  Altieri,  the  Princess  del  Drago,  daughter  of  the  Count 
de  Rianzares,  and  Queen  Christina  of  Spain.  The  latter  lived 
in  Rome  at  the  Pallazzo  Albani,  and  she  was  frequently  seen 
in  society.  Besides  the  ladies  already  mentioned,  the  Duchess 
Zagarolo 's  circle  included  the  Princess  Borghese,  nee  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, the  glory  of  whose  salon,  however,  was  quite  eclipsed 
by  that  of  her  friend  the  Duchess,  the  beautiful  Princess  Giustiuiani 
Baudini,  and  the  austere  Princess  Massimo,  who,  although  strictly 
clerical,  prided  herself  on  never  having  received  a  Frenchman  in 
her  house.  Of  Antonelli  himself  we  are  told  that  he  was  a  man  of 
poor  education  but  great  natural  acuteness.  His  memory  was 
prodigious.  He  never  forgot  the  smallest  detail,  and  he  spoke 
with  such  apparent  sincerity  as  to  lead  men  to  believe  him,  even 
against  their  better  judgment.  Sometimes,  however,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  choose  his  words  very  carefully,  he  had  a  habit  of 
continually  interrupting  himself  by  muttering  the  word  dunque 
(which,  translated  into  English,  means  "  Then  what  "  ?)  But  La 
by  no  means  always  gave  it  in  its  usual  signification.  Some- 
times it  recalled  a  special  point  in  his  discourse,  sometimes  it 
served  to  connect  one  period  with  another.  Again,  he  would 
murmur  the  word,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  his  throat,  only 
the  first  syllable  being  audible,  in  a  kind  of  confused  sound,  as 
though  he  were  struggling  to  find  adequate  expression  for  his 
thoughts.  But  the  listener  waited  in  vain  for  the  oracle  to  de- 
clare himself;  for  one  dunque  was  succeeded  by  another  until  his 
Eminence  had  decided  what  to  say. 

Pius  IX.  never  seems  to  have  really  liked  Antonelli ;  and  when 
he  died,  instead  of  being,  as  most  people  imagined  he  would  have 
been,  greatly  affected,  he  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders  when  he 
heard  of  the  death,  and  said,  "  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  it  any 
more."  And  it  was  remarked  that  he  did  not  take  the  initiative 
in  ordering  a  funeral  to  bo  celebrated.  Miss  McLaughlin  ha9 
translated  this  book  fairly  well,  but  to  literary  style  neither  the 
original  nor  her  translation  makes  the  least  pretence.  It  is  simply 
a  collection  of  gossipy  anecdotes,  some  original,  but  the  majority 
already  familiar  to  those  who  have  lived  much  in  Rome.  The 
book,  naturally  enough,  has  given  great  offence  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical world  of  the  Eternal  City,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
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cause.  And,  indeed,  tlio  author  could  have  mado  himsolf  quito 
as  entertaining'  had  he  been  a  littlo  more  just  and  charitable. 
A  great  many  things  which  offend  him,  and  iudood  would  do  so 
now  even  the  most  bigoted  Papalino,  wore  the  result  of  bad 
education  and  of  the  times.  "Alter  all,"  said  a  famous  French 
writer  the  other  day,  "  tho  middle  ages  were  only  yesterday.  It 
is  barely  a  hundred  years  since  we  burnt  for  witchcraft."  And  so 
it  is  with  Rome.  Much  that  Signor  Silvagui  condemns  perhaps 
his  own  father  applauded. 


A  COMPANION  OF  THE  KINGS." 

MR.  BEATTY-KINGSTON  has  often,  he  tells  us,  had  occa- 
sion to  "  rub  shoulders"  with  Royalty,  but  he  remarks  that 
none  of  the  potentates  with  whom  he  has  indulged  in  that  exercise 
lias  ever  asked  him  "  to  take  pot  luck  "  with  him.  We  are 
ashamed  of  their  majesties,  and  are  almost  constrained  to  address 
them  in  the  words,  slightly  altered,  of  Thackeray's  Molony : — 

God  save 

The  Kings!  they  should  betther  behave. 

After  a  hard  day's  work,  when  a  man's  mind  lies  pleasantly  fallow 
and  his  judgment  has  put  on  its  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  it  is 
amusing  enough  to  read  these  records  of  banquets,  reviews,  opening 
of  exhibitions,  and  processions  of  royal  brides  and  bridegrooms. 
It  is  better  to  picture  and  admire  the  gorgeous  uniform  of  a 
Prussian  Hussar  of  the  Guard  or  the  brilliant  costume  of  a 
Magyar  noble  than  to  let  one's  thoughts  dwell  in  actual  vacancy. 
On  such  like  matters  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  waxes  en- 
thusiastic and  ecstatic.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  style  is  not  always 
as  noble  as  his  theme.  When  we  read  that  the  people  of  Nassau, 
before  the  unification  of  Germany,  were  "  as  comfortable  as 
mosquitoes  on  a  dead  buffalo,"  or  that  the  Emperor  William  is 
"  as  firm  on  his  feet  as  a  well-broken  pointer,  and  as  jovial  as  a 
beadle  out  for  a  holiday,''  we  feel  that  we  have  somehow  lost  our 
way  and  got  out  of  the  throne-room  or  antechamber  into  the  royal 
servants'  hall.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  naturally  the  central 
figure  in  the  long  gallery  of  Mr.  Kingston's  royal  acquaintances, 
and  the  anecdotes  he  tells  of  His  Majesty  are  always  interesting. 
Perhaps  this  one  gives  the  keynote  to  his  character  better  than  a 
hundred  pages  of  laboured  analysis.  One  day,  when  he  was 
closeted  with  a  distinguished  general,  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes 
heralded  the  approach  of  a  regiment  of  his  guards.  The  Emperor, 
then  King,  buttoned  his  tunic  hastily  up  to  the  throat,  and  pulled 
out  from  under  it  his  order  of  military  merit.  The  general 
expressed  surprise  that  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  stand  on 
ceremony  with  his  own  guards.  "  My  soldiers,"  replied  His 
Majesty,  "  have  never  seen  me  with  my  coat  unbuttoned,  and  I 
do  not  intend  that  they  ever  shall.  For,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  the 
one  button  left  unbuttoned  that  is  the  ruin  of  an  army."  We 
find  in  these  volumes  a  pretty  story  of  the  chivalrous  kind- 
heartedness  and  readiness  of  resource  of  the  princely  gentleman 
who  married  the  Crown  Princess  of  England.  In  dancing 
a  polka  at  the  ball  given  in  honour  of  Prince  Humbert's 
marriage,  the  Princess  of  Piedmont's  dress  caught  on  the 
spur  of  an  officer  of  Lancers.  A  great  rent  ensued,  and  a  long 
wisp  of  gauze  trailed  on  the  floor.  The  German  Prince  pro- 
duced a  pair  of  scissors  from  a  little  morocco  case,  and  kneeling 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  bride,  skilfully  cut  away  the  wreck. 
The  assistants  were  delighted,  especially  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
"  The  whole  merit  of  the  idea,  Sire,"  the  Prince  said  modestly 
in  reply  to  the  royal  compliments,  ''belongs  to  my  wife";  and 
he  went  on  to  explain  how  the  Crown  Princess  made  him  carry 
about  with  him  an  etui  containing  scissors,  sticking-plaster,  &c., 
"  and,"  be  added,  "  what  took  place  just  now  only  proved  that 
I  am  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  such  a  clever  wife  to  look  after 
me."  The  Prince  then  turned  to  Prince  Humbert,  and  begged 
permission  to  keep  the  fragment  of  gauze  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
bride.  "Naturally  Prince  Humbert  acceded  to  the  gallant  re- 
quest, upon  which  the  Crown  Prince  solicited  the  King's  autho- 
rization to  his  courtly  act  of  appropriation,  and,  having  re- 
ceived a  hearty  affirmation,  folded  up  his  prize,  and  carefully 
put  it  away  in  his  pocket-book."  The  narrator  adds,  "  A  pretty 
little  story  this,  aud  the  prettiest  part  of  it  is  that  it  is  strictly 
true."  Mr.  Beatty-Kingston  went  once  to  Rome  to  witness 
a  great  canonization  of  saints,  and  be  went  there  again  in  the 
time  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council.  His  intense — we  had  almost 
said  his  bigoted — dislike  of  priests  and  the  Papacy  did  not  prevent 
his  having  "  an  earnest  desire  to  be  received  in  audience  by 
Pius  IX.,"  whom  he  did  not  scruple  to  set  right  when  he  thought 
the  Pontiff's  definition  of  a  word  was  incorrect.  The  Pope  had 
said  that  he  understood  there  were  about  seventy  religions  in 
England.  "  Pardon  me,  Holiness,  not  religions,  but  varieties  of 
worship."  At  this  interview  the  Pope  made  a  pun  "  such  as  a 
waggish  ecclesiastic  might  father  without  compromising  his  repu- 
tation for  piety  and  decorum."  The  innocence  and  decorum  of 
the  joke  are  unquestionable.  The  waggishness  is  scarcely  apparent. 
Of  Victor  Emmanuel,  of  the  chivalrous,  ill-fated  Maximilian  of 
Mexico,  of  Ismail  Pasha,  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria, 
of  the  8hah.  of  Persia,  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  of  the  King  of  Greece 
the  author  has  much  to  say,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  he  says  is 
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pleasant  reading  onough.  His  favourito  monarch  is  ono  who,  in 
spite  of  his  near  connexion  with  our  own  Royal  Family,  is  but 
little  known  to  English  folk  generally.  Mr.  Kingston  talks  with 
even  more  than  his  wonted  warmth  of  enthusiasm  of  J  hike 
Ernest  of  Saxe-Ooburg's  extraordinary  personal  qualifications  for 
tho  distinguished  posts — of  what  does  the  reader  suppose?  of 
general,  commanding  a  corps  d'armdo,  a  division,  a  brigade  ?  No. 
Was  he  a  Heaven-born  quartermaster-general  P  No.  When  the 
German  headquarters  lay,  to  use  a  good  old  soldier's  word,  at 
Versailles,  Duke  Ernest's  great  gifts  caused  him  to  bo  unanimously 
chosen  Perpetual  Chairman  of  the  Mess  "des  zweiton  StafFels," 
and  President  of  the  "Fuerstlicher  Casino  "  in  tho  Rue  des  Reser- 
voirs. Hero  he  told  good  stories,  which  roachod  Mr.  Beatty- 
Kingston's  ears  at  the  second  table,  and  some  of  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  himsolf.  Tho  ban  mot  ho  quotes,  and  which  he  says  is 
"  too  brilliant  not  to  find  lasting  (sic)  record  in  print,"  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  in  very  questionable  taste,  and,  if  spoken  by  a  com- 
mercial traveller  instead  of  by  a  prince,  would,  we  venture  to 
think,  be  generally  considered  vulgar.  One  day,  as  the  "  Zvveite 
Stafl'el "  was  sitting  at  lunch,  M.  Thiers  entered  the  room  unex- 
pectedly. The  old  statesman  had  a  white  hat  with  a  black  band, 
whereupon  the  witty  Duke  remarked  to  the  author,  "  Schwara- 
weiss,  as  I'm  alive,  like  the  Prussian  flag."  He  then  hummed  the 
first  two  bars  of  "  Ich  bin  ein  Preuss' ;  kennst  Du  meine  Farbe?  " 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that,  when  he  had  concluded  his  joke,  which 
seems  to  us  much  less  good-natured  than  that  of  Pope  Pius  and 
quite  as  devoid  of  humour,  "  he  addressed  the  venerable  French, 
statesman  very  kindly." 

Mr.  Kingston  tells  us  that  the  title  he  has  chosen  for  his  book 
restricts  him  to  a  record  of  his  acquaintance  with  actual  sove- 
reigns ;  but  he  has  plenty  to  say,  if  the  public  show  by  their 
appreciation  of  the  present  work  that  they  would  like  to  hear  it, 
about  "  many  Highnesses,  Imperial,  Royal,  or  Serene." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  another  volume  or  two  of  his 
amusing  reminiscences. 


THE  GREECE  OF  TO-DAY.* 

IN  the  half-century  that  has  passed  away  since  King  Otho  was 
selected  as  the  first  to  fill  the  throne  of  liberated  Greece 
changes  have  taken  place  and  advances  have  been  made  such  as 
have  been  equalled  during  the  same  period  by  no  country  of 
Europe,  even  in  this  time  of  exceptionally  rapid  development. 
Mr.  Cheston's  little  book  of  130  pages  describes  in  a  clear  and 
carefully  tabulated  form  both  the  present  state  and  the  hopes  for 
the  future  of  this  most  interesting  of  countries,  to  which  all  culti- 
vated people  must  look  with  a  strong  feeling  of  reverence,  inspired 
by  the  sense  that  the  Greece  of  the  past  was  the  chief  cradle  of 
the  art,  the  literature,  and  even  the  political  and  social  organiza- 
tions of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Cheston  gives  a  vivid  and  pleasant  picture  of  modern 
peasant  life  in  the  country  districts  of  Greece  ;  his  favourable  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  people  will  be  thoroughly  endorsed 
by  all  travellers  in  Greece  who  have  spent  any  time  outside  Athens 
— happily  as  yet  the  only  place  in  the  whole  country  which  has 
developed  any  of  the  usual  characteristics  of  large  European 
cities.  There  is  a  great  charm  in  the  character  of  the  Greek 
peasant ;  to  a  great  extent  he  combines  the  industrial  energy  of 
the  West  with  a  simple-hearted  hospitality  which  is  usually 
only  to  he  found  among  Oriental  people. 

The  Greeks  are  a  very  sober,  temperate  race,  free  from  servility 
of  any  kind,  not  inclined  to  bow  down  before  wealth  or  social 
position,  aud  consequently  delightfully  free  from  any  taint  of 
snobbery.  By  dint  of  hard  work,  even  with  the  rudest  forms  of 
implements,  they  manage  to  extract  rich  harvests  wherever  the 
soil  offers  any  encouragement  to  the  labourer.  Though  not  a  rich 
country,  Greece  is  almost  free  from  cases  of  extreme  poverty  ;  the 
general  level  of  well-being  is  widely  distributed,  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
labourers  who  are  totally  dependent  on  the  wages  they  earn.  The 
tables  which  Mr.  Cheston  gives  of  the  usual  rates  of  wages,  and 
of  the  average  cost  of  necessaries,  show  that  the  artisan  class  is 
very  happily  situated.  Skilled  labour,  such  as  that  of  carpenters 
and  masons,  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  3s.  8</.  to  4s.  6c/.  a  day ;  while 
agricultural  workers  in  the  country  receive  2s.  8d.  a  day ;  excep- 
tionally good  wages,  considering  the  low  cost  of  the  chief  neces- 
saries of  life — such  as  wine  at  i§rf.  per  pint,  bread  at  l^cl.  per  lb.,, 
meat  at  $d.t  and  tobacco  at  is.  6d.  per  lb.  Considering  these 
happy  conditions  of  life,  one  cannot  help  doubting  whether  the 
further  commercial  development  of  the  country  by  means  of  rail- 
ways and  factories,  which  Mr.  Cheston  hopefully  looks  forward  to, 
is  a  thing  really  to  be  desired.  The  present  state  of  things  in 
more  commercially  advanced  countries  is  not  so  happy  that  one 
would  wish  to  see  the  peaceful  simplicity  of  life  in  rural  Greece 
broken  in  upon  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  exploiting  capitalist. 

What  is  really  wanted  for  the  true  welfare  of  Greece  is  a 
peaceful  security  from  war  alarms,  and  this  is  shown  by  the 
financial  budget  giving  the  cost  of  the  recent  military  preparations 
which  is  printed  by  Mr.  Cheston,  who  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  financial  ability  and  the  far-sighted  honesty  of 
the  present  Prime  Minister,  M.  Charilaos  Tricoupis.  Some  of  the 
engineering  schemes  at  present  being  carried  out  for  the  advantage 
of  the  country  in  various  ways  are  of  special  interest,  from  the 
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fact  that  they  are  a  revival  of  enterprises  which  were  originated 
during  classical  times.  One  of  these  is  the  working  of  the  silver  and 
lead  mines  at  Laurium,  which  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Pericles 
contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  naval  power  of  Athens. 
Of  the  two  Companies  now  at  work  at  Laurium,  one  only  makes 
any  fresh  excavations ;  the  other  finds  its  profit  in  re-smelting 
the  dtSbris  left  by  the  ancient  Greek  miners,  whose  metallurgical 
skill  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
metals  from  the  ore.  The  richest  veins  of  silver  appear  to  have  been 
worked  out  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  the  lead, 
iron,  and  manganese  which  remain  in  the  debris  of  the  old  work- 
ings are  still  abundant  enough  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
present  owners  of  the  royalties. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
which  is  to  link  the  Adriatic  and  yEgean  Seas,  will  be  opened. 
This  canal  was  begun  by  Nero  in  67  a.d.,  but  the  work  was  soon 
abandoned  after  the  excavation  of  a  shallow  sinking  about  200 
feet  wide  and  1,200  yards  long.  Mr.  Cheston  also  gives  an  in- 
teresting description  of  another  piece  of  engineering  which  was 
begun  and  abandoned  in  ancient  times.  This  is  the  draining  of 
Lake  Copais,  in  Bceotia,  at  the  brink  of  which  stands  the  very 
ancient  city  of  Orchomenos,  with  its  great  "  Treasury,"  a  rival  to 
that  of  the  Atridse  at  Mycenae.  This  lake  occupies  a  broad  shallow 
basin,  which,  when  drained  and  irrigated  by  a  well-devised  system 
of  canals,  will  provide  upwards  of  60,000  acres  of  the  richest  soil 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  draining  of  this  great  shallow 
tarn  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  as  it  forms  the  highest  of 
a  chain  of  three  lakes,  the  lowest  of  which  reaches  almost  to  the 
shore  of  the  Eubcean  Straits ;  three  steps,  as  it  were,  in  a  great 
water  staircase  down  to  the  sea.  The  water  of  Lake  Copais  is 
now  being  drained  away  by  means  of  short  canals  connecting  the 
three  lakes  with  one  another,  an  overflow  being  also  cut  from  the 
lowest  lake  into  the  sea. 

A  great  deal  of  other  valuable  matter  is  given  by  Mr.  Cheston 
in  a  very  condensed  form,  his  book  being  devoid  of  any  sort  of 
padding.  The  whole  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  is 
treated  by  the  author  with  the  most  admirable  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, and  with  a  happy  selection  of  the  chief  points  which 
illustrate  his  analysis  of  the  present  material  and  social  condition 
of  the  Greeks. 


TWO  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  BIOGRAPHIES.* 

WHEN  two  friends,  one  old,  one  new,  present  themselves,  it 
is  sometimes  the  fashion  to  accord  first  welcome  to  the 
new,  sometimes  not.  In  the  present  instance  place  au.v  dames 
gives  the  precedence  in  treatment,  if  not  in  arrangement  of  titles, 
to  the  old ;  while,  as  there  is  less  to  be  said  of  it,  it  may  for  less 
ceremonious  reasons  be  dispatched  first.  The  charming  Life  of 
Margaret  Blagge,  the  youthful  love  and  only  wife  of  Sidney 
Godolphin,  who  survived  her  more  than  thirty  years  without  re- 
marrying, has  been  well  known  since  the  Harcourt  family,  in 
whose  possession  the  MS.  was  and  is,  induced  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
just  forty  years  ago,  to  edit  it.  Colonel  Harcourt  has  been  well 
justified  in  re-editing  it  now  in  a  very  pretty  form,  with  stricter 
attention  to  textual  fidelity  than  the  laxer  principles  on  that  point 
of  the  last  generation  made  Bishop  Samuel  think  it  necessary  to 
practise,  and  with  a  valuable  and  not  excessive  body  of  notes, 
genealogical  and  other,  contributed  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  British 
Museum.  These  last  are  particularly  welcome,  because  of  the 
evidence  they  give  of  that  intermixture  of  the  famous  historic 
families  of  England  which  makes  genealogies,  to  all  persons  of 
liberal  education  and  historic  sense,  something  very  much  more 
than  "  old  wives'  fables."  In  the  five  tables  here  given  of  the 
roots  and  branches  of  the  Godolphin-Blagge  tree  occur,  with 
many  others  only  less  famous,  the  names  of  Nevill,  Jermyn, 
North,  DArcy,  Osborne,  Churchill,  Berkeley,  Killigrew,  Villiers, 
and  Wodehouse.  But  the  interest  of  Margaret  Godolphin  is 
very  far  from  being  limited  to  her  connexion  with  great  families, 
or  her  marriage  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  finan- 
ciers and  administrators.  She  died  at  six-and-twenty ;  but  she 
had  already  had  twelve  years'  experience  of  the  most  dissolute 
Court  in  the  world,  and  had  kept  herself  perfectly  unsullied  by  it. 
When  they  gave  her  the  part  of  Diana  in  the  famous  masque  of 
Calisto — which  has  such  a  curious  history  attached  to  it  of  literary 
jealousy  and  patron's  pettiness — it  was  no  irony.  Evelyn's  own 
Life  of  her  may  have  some  things  in  it  which  tempt  a  modern 
reader  to  smile.  He  seems  himself  to  have  felt,  in  all  honour  and 
worthiness,  the  faintest  little  spark  of  jealousy  of  her  husband  (of 
whom  he  writes,  "  The  singular  and  silent  way  of  the  lover  whose 
gravity  and  temper  you  know  so  well "),  and  his  purpose  of  exalt- 
ing the  saintliness  of  this  English  St.  Margaret  occasionally  tends 
to  throw  a  certain  air  of  over-unctuousnesa  and  goody-goody 
sentimentality  over  the  book.  It  is  fair  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  ascetic  and  ultra-devout  temperament  and  ways  here 
described  were  almost  the  only  possible  preservatives  in  a  society 
which  included  and  encouraged  not  merely  roue  gentlemen  liko 
the  King,  but  roue's  without  a  fragment  of  what  we  should  call 
gentlemanliness  about  them,  like  the  immortal  and  inefl'able  black- 
guards who  formed  and  nearly  carried  out  the  famous  plot  against 


*  The  Autobiography  of  the  Jinn.  Iimjcr  North.  Edited  by  Augustus 
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Anne  Hyde.  And  many  touches  in  the  letters  and  reflections  of 
this,  in  more  than  the  titular  sense,  Maid-of-honour  are  delightful 
in  themselves.  "  Let  me  consider,"  she  writes,  "  without  pretend- 
ing to  wit,  how  quiet  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  be  silent " — a 
blessed  sentence,  surely,  in  her  sex.  Neither  is  there  anything  of 
its  kind  more  delightful  than  the  account  which  Evelyn  gives  of 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  their  platonic  betrothal,  as  it  may  be 
called.  It  should  be  said  that,  she  was  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  he  a 
staid  married  man  of  more  than  double  her  age.  "'  Pray  leave 
your  complimenting,'  said  she  smileing,  '  and  be  my  freind  then 
and  looke  upon  me  henceforth  as  your  child.'  To  this  purpose  was 
her  obligeing  reply :  and  there  standing  pen  and  ink  upon  the 
table,  in  which  I  had  been  drawing  something  vpon  a  paper  like 
an  alter,  she  writt  these  words  '  Be  this  the  symbol  of  inviolable 
freindship.  Marg.  Blagge,  16th  October  1672.'  And  vnderneath 
'  For  my  brother  E.  .  .  .'  And  soe  delivered  it  to  me  with  a 
smile." 

To  those  persons,  however,  to  whom  what  hns  been  called  "  the 
attraction  of  the  unedited"  is  the  first  of  all  attractions,  Dr. 
Jessopp's  issue  (in  a  very  handsome  volume,  printed  for  subscribers 
in  the  first  place)  of  the  autobiography  of  Roger  North  will  natu- 
rally have  even  more  interest  than  the  most  charming  of  previously 
known  work.  Dr.  Jessopp,  unlike  the  bookmaker,  but  like  some 
others  of  his  own  class,  the  class  of  really  learned  antiquaries,  has 
paid  his  readers  the  compliment  of  presuming  them  to  be  better 
informed  than,  in  some  cases  at  least,  they  probably  are.  His 
notes,  introductory  and  supplementary,  contain  much  interesting 
information  about  the  North  family,  about  their  vanished  palace 
of  Kirtling,  about  the  correspondents  whose  letters  to  and  from 
Roger  North  eke  out  the  substance  of  this  book,  about  the  volu- 
minous lawyer's  life,  after  this  Autobiography  ceases  to  tell  of  it. 
But  he  has  not,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  mentioned  the  history 
and  present  abode  of  the  MS.  here  printed  (we  believe  it  is  in  the 
British  Museum),  and  he  has  not  given  (what  modern  laziness  or 
ignorance,  or  both  combined,  might  have  found  very  useful)  a  dis- 
tinct introductory  essay  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  author 
generally.  Now  we  suspect  that,  well  as  Roger  North  ought  to 
be  known  to  any  generation  of  Englishmen,  he  is  not,  as  a  fact, 
particularly  well  known  to  the  present  generation,  remarkable 
person  as  he  was,  and  of  a  family  so  remarkable  that  their  talents 
(including  his  own)  have  drawn  reluctant  acknowledgment  from 
a  judge  so  prejudiced  as  Macaulay  against  anybody  who  had  the 
impudence  to  combine  Toryism,  brains,  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  respectable  character.  But  Dr.  Jessopp  is 
nearly  always  original  in  everything  that  he  does,  and  if  he 
chose  to  abandon  the  usual  "  readamadeasy  "  plan  of  editors  for 
another,  he  has  an  unusually  good  right  to  do  so.  His  editorial 
apparatus,  whether  it  is  exactly  the  apparatus  which  the  reader 
looked  for  or  not,  is  always  readable  and  edifying,  and  the  matter 
which  it  serves  to  introduce  to  the  world  is  matter  which  most 
assuredly  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  linger  some  two 
centuries  in  MS.  while  rubbish  of  every  kind  has  been  pouring 
yearly  and  daily  from  the  unashamed  presses. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  find  points  of  view  from  which 
this  autobiography,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any  work  of  its 
author's,  might  be  unfavourably  criticized.  lie  hardly  attempts 
chronological,  or  any  other  method,  and  he  carries  the  careless- 
ness of  grammar,  style,  and  form  which  distinguished  all  the 
smaller  and  not  a  few  of  the  greater  writers  of  the  generation 
immediately  before  his  own  (the  generation  which  filled  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England)  to  such  a  pitch 
that,  though  it  is  never  difficult  to  know  what  he  means,  it  is 
constantly  possible  to  wonder  how  so  shrewd  a  man  could  possibly 
express  his  meaning  so  clumsily.  Yet,  as  was  usually  the  case 
at  the  same  time,  the  gain  in  quaintness  puts  the  loss  in  grace 
almost  out  of  the  reader's  mind.  Dr.  Jessopp,  perhaps  wisely,  has 
only  kept  the  original  spelling  and  punctuation  in  the  first, 
chapter,  and  we  shall  accordingly  take  our  example  from  this  : — 

This  as  to  drinking,  to  which  I  shall  onely  add,  that  wee  were  Indulged 
full  liberty  of  drinking  small  beer,  as  often  as  wee  had  a  mind.  For  which 
end,  there  was  alwais  a  stone-botle  kept  going  in  our  quarters,  for  every  ono 
to  Resort  too,  and  when  empty,  a  servant  replenish't  it ;  which  thing  I  men- 
tion, to  shew  the  prudence  used  in  giving  appetite  in  ordinary  and  fitting 
things  its  full  swing.  For  certeinly  Nature  calls  for  that  which  is  good  for 
itself.  And  setting  aside  wantoness,  which  is  easy  to  be  perceived  and  may 
be  as  easily  checked  in  children,  their  appetites  are  the  best  Indications  of 
what  is  good  for  them.  But  there  was  another  use  made  of  this  botle,  for 
our  Mother  would  steal  into  it  slices  of  Rubarb,  and  other  Medicinall 
things  she  thought  fitt  for  us,  and  wee  enme  bv  use  to  like  it  so  better  then 
when  plains ;  which  saved  the  ungratefull  Importunity  and  Reluctance 
between  parents  and  children  about  phisick,  which  generally  is  extream 
odious  to  them  ;  but  this  way,  it  was  stole  upon  us,  and  not  tainted  with 
aversions,  which  I  am  perswaded,  does  more  hurt  then  the  medicin 
profits. 

Our  dyet  was  very  plaine,  and  rather  short  then  plcntyfull,  but  often. 
Never  indulged  with  bitts  and  curiositys.  I  have  seen  some  so  treated 
with  seeming  dayntys,  as  the  medullas,  braiues  and  the  like,  that  nothing 
ordinary  would  dounc  with  'cm.  This  tends  to  deprave  not  onely  the 
appetite,  but  the  fancy,  and  makes  children  grow  nicer  fopps  in  eating. 
VVc  must  be  contented  with  what  was  assigned  us  or  fast,  and  consequently 
never  were  tormented  with  vaine  expectations  of  Dayntys,  and  the  crying 
expostulations  about  what  was  not  to  be  had,  whereby  yong  things  are 
cast  into  more  paines,  when  they  cannot  be  gratified,  than  can  be  com- 
pensated by  any  thing  to  be  thought  of  or  given  them,  So  much  is  fond- 
iii  .-s  mistaken,  which  of'tcuer  is  the  caus  of  paine  then  pleasure,  where  it 
is  unreasonably  applyed. 

A  little  before  Roger  has  told  us  that  the  North  family  had 
very  little  inclination  to  fermented  liquors— which  is  perhaps  tho 
less  surprising  if  they  associated  these  with  the  taste  of  "  slices 
of  rhubarb  and  other  medicinal  thiDgs,"  for  that  they  really 
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"liked  it  bettor  so"  wo  take  leave  to  doubt.  However  that  may 
bo,  the  sample  will  prepare  tbo  instructed  reader  to  anticipate  (and 
delifrht  in  tho  anticipation  of)  the  kind  of  stall'  to  be  found  in 
IvVuvr's  book.  How  bo  was  brought  up  at  homo  on  tho  stone 
botlo  and  slice  of  rubarb  system  ;  bow  be  went  to  school  at 
Burv,  and,  being'  kept  short  of  food,  bought  a  calf,  or  at  least  was 
diddled  out  of  his  money  in  hopes  of  one;  how  ho  moved  to  Thet- 
ford  and  stole  English  verses  for  his  exercises,  and  was  "  not  very 
athletiCi"  but  liked  "manufactures  and  gimcracks,"  especially  fire- 
w  orkfl  ;  how  be  then  went  to  Cambridge  and  lived  "  in  t  ho  quality 
of  a  nobleman,  but  with  a  very  strait  allowance  "  (than  which 
charitable  souls  who  know  University  life  will  agree  with  him  that 
nothing  can  bo  more  wretched) — these  are  tho  chief  incidents  of 
his  youth.  But  no  part  of  the  book  is  quainter  and  fuller  of 
diversion.  The  uncomfortable  disproportion  of  "  quality,"  and  as 
they  then  called  it  "exhibition,"  continued  after  be  entered  at  the 
Temple  ;  but,  fortunately,  bis  brother,  the  future  Lord  Keeper, 
stood  by  him.  Then  lor  a  time  be  goes  off  from  all  intelligi- 
blo  outside  history,  and  moralizes  at  large  in  a  very  odd  fashion, 
returning  not  so  much  to  any  ordinary  sequence  of  events,  as  to  an 
account  of  his  studies,  which  were  more  in  physics  than  in  law, 

,  and  his  amusements.  Among  these  latter  it  may  be  noted  that 
Roger  North  was  one  of  the  first  of  recorded  English  yachtsmen, 
and  used  for  four  years  to  spend  much  of  his  time  on  the  Lower 
Thames,  partly  on  visits  of  unsuccessful  courtship  to  a  young  lady 
at  Bellhouse,  partly  in  pure  yachting.    Sometimes  he  went  as  far 

>  as  Harwich,  when  "  at  midnight,  in  the  air,  the  eating  cold  meat 
and  bread  and  drinking  small  beer  was  a  regale  beyond  imagina- 

i  tion."  That  short  sentence  alone  would  show  bow  well  worth 
making  acquaintance  with  is  the  Honourable  Roger  North,  some- 
time steward  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Solicitor-General 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  Attorney-General  to  the  Queen,  executor  to 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  &c.  &c.  &c. — of  whose  acts  and  deeds  in  all  these 
capacities  and  many  others,  with  no  small  store  of  matter  on  other 
men  and  things  in  the  realm  of  England  during  his  time,  this 
volume  doth  contain  abundant  and  delightful  mention. 


MINOR  TACTICS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS.* 

THE  student  of  tactics,  when  he  first  begins  to  read  bis  subject, 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  two  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  the  literature  he  is  recommended  to  peruse  is  contained  in  a 
large  number  of  (often)  expensive  volumes ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  forces  assumed,  in  the  various  problems  dealt  with,  and 
in  the  instances  described,  are  far  larger  than  any  that  he  can  ever 
hope  to  command.  This  is  more  especially  true  with  respect  to 
those  for  whom  the  present  little  manual  has  been  compiled.  A 
Volunteer  subaltern  or  non-commissioned  officer  knows  perfectly 
well  that  it  would  be  a  strange  freak  of  fortune  indeed,  if  ever  he 
were  called  upon  to  command  an  army  corps,  or  even  a  division  ; 
and,  unless  he  intends  to  make  a  fairly  complete  study  of  tactics, 
either  for  bis  own  satisfaction  or  for  examination  purposes,  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  should  have  to  read  through  a  large  quantity  of 
matter  which  can  apply  to  him  only  indirectly.  The  principles  of 
tactics,  it  is  true,  are  the  same  for  large  and  small  bodies  of 
troops,  but  their  application  is  very  different.  And  it  is  only 
given  to  a  few  to  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  how  the  same 
methods  which  will  give  the  greatest  tactical  advantages  to  an 
army,  are  applicable  to  the  movements  of  half  a  company. 

Captain  Bloomtield's  book  is  intended  for  the  Volunteer  who, 
while  honestly  desiring  to  improve  himself,  does  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  embarking  on  a  wide  course  of  military  reading.  If  the 
Volunteer  is  an  officer,  he  may  wish  ultimately  to  pass  his 
examination  in  tactics,  but  he  may  wish  to  know  at  once  enough 
to  enable  him  to  act  with  confidence  it  left  to  himself.  If  he  is 
a  non-commissioned  officer,  he  has  no  inducement  to  learn  more 
than  what  may  be  of  practical  service  to  himself.  At  any  given 
moment  a  company  officer  or  a  non-commissioned  officer  may  find 
himself  called  upon  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  cases  where 
all  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  on  the  parade-ground  is  no 
more  useful  to  him  than  facility  in  playing  five-finger  exercises. 
If  he  stops  to  think,  to  evolve  some  system  out  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness, even  if  he  is  cool  enough  to  be  able  to  think,  the  pre- 
cious minutes  fly  away.  The  calmest-headed  man  in  the  world 
can  have  no  presence  of  mind  at  a  crisis  the  real  nature  of  which 
he  is  quite  ignorant  of ;  and  to  the  most  nervous  and  excitable  a 
firm  self-confidence  can  be  given  by  the  instinctive  certainty  that 
a  particular  course  of  action  is  the  right  one  to  follow. 

This  little  work  will  also  be  of  great  assistance  to  Volunteers 
in  many  situations  if  they  will  not  merely  skim  it,  but  care- 
fully fix  in  their  memory  the  lessons  it  teaches.  It  is  short  and 
clearly  written,  and  at  the  same  time  covers  most  of  the  ground. 
We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  author  is  delicately  sarcastic  as 
to  the  extraordinary  rule  laid  down  in  the  Field  Exercise  for 
sentries  on  outpost  duty  patrolling  by  day.  We  wish,  however, 
that,  when  on  the  subject  of  outposts,  be  had  laid  down  a  simple 
method  of  telling  off  a  picquet  to  its  various  duties,  with  their 
reliefs.  It  is  a  thing  difficult  to  do  neatly  and  rapidly.  There  is 
no  real  system  described  "by  authority."  And  the  result  is  that 
delay  and  muddle  often  ensue,  which  are  both  tiring  and  trying  to 
the  men  as  well  as  injurious  to  their  confidence  in  their  officers. 


*  The  Elements  of  3Iinor  Tactics  for  the  Use  of  Volunteers.  By 
Captain  C.  J.  Bluomtield,  Adjutant  ist  Volunteer  Battalinu,  Lancashire 
Fusiliers. 


Wo  wish,  too,  that  ho  had  devoted  a  short  spaco  to  improvising 
defences  for  small  buildings,  enclosures,  &c.  In  spite,  however, 
of  these  slight  omissions — which,  in  our  opinion,  would  have 
made  tho  book  more  valuablo  from  tho  point  which  tho  author 
has  aimed  at — wo  can  recommend  it  to  that  largo  class  of  Volun- 
teers, officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privatos,  who  are 
seeking  for  sound  practical  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  any  of  tho 
general  public  who  wish  to  take  an  interest  in  military  science. 


PRINTS. 

THE  d;<ys  aro  over  when  the  child  with  a  turn  for  art  had  to 
depend  on  the  rough  cuts,  "  a  penny  plain,  twopence 
coloured,"  of  Cock  Itobin  or  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  If  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  instruct  children  in  taste  be  successful, 
we  may  expect  in  a  generation  or  two  to  produce  a  Raphael,  or, 
as  some  may  think  still  better,  a  Leonardo.  The  last  device  of 
which  we  have  heard  is  the  decoration  of  a  ward  in  a  hospital. 
An  example  may  be  seen  at  the  Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children, 
near  Warwick  Square,  where  the  medical  ward  is  specially  fitted 
with  a  dado  of  sliding  panels  for  the  reception  of  old  high-art 
tiles,  given  by  a  kindly  disposed  collector.  There  are  many 
pictures  in  the  Ormond  Street  and  London  Hospitals  also.  The 
Art  for  Schools  Association  is  apparently  flourishing,  and,  with 
its  Report,  sends  us  some  specimens  of  the  prints  it  disseminates. 
They  are  all  autotypes  from  good  engravings,  and  are  calculated 
to  interest  and  instruct  both  children  and  their  elders.  The 
series  of  historical  portraits  includes  copies  of  Vandyke's  Charles  I., 
his  Queen  and  his  children,  of  Strafford  and  Laud ;  and  among 
Holbeins  and  Mores  includes  a  complete  series  of  the  Tudor 
family,  together  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  William  Shakspeare. 
All  these  portraits  are  familiar  to  most  of  us ;  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  children  in  schools  are  unacquainted  with  them, 
and  will  be  the  better  for  knowing  how  the  great  folk  looked  of 
whom  they  are  reading.  Pure  art  is  represented  by  some  of 
Raphael's  cartoons  and  by  some  chromolithographs ;  but  so  far, 
it  would  seem  that  the  teaching  of  history  rather  than  of  art  has 
been  the  object  of  the  Association. 

Autotypes  of  a  wholly  different  character  are  in  the  series  of 
"  Etampes  Miniature,"  issued  by  Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon, 
who  send  us  a  dozen  very  charming  examples,  comprising  a  moon- 
light sea-piece  by  M.  Weber,  "  Foes  or  Friends,"  by  Mr. 
P.  R.  Morris  (children  frightened  by  fallow  deer), and  M.  Vautier's 
"  Bienvenue,"  an  exquisite  little  print,  full  of  detail,  but  perfectly 
clear.  There  are  several  prints  from  pictures  of  the  regular 
French  Salon  type,  of  which  we  have  had  time  to  get  rather  tired. 
When  the  French  artist  can  think  of  nothing  else  he  paints  his 
model,  as  a  model,  taking  us  behind  the  scenes  in  his  studio,  and 
showing  us  all  the  machinery.  Many  people  do  not  care  for  the- 
seamy  side  of  the  canvas ;  but  skill,  of  course,  carries  off  much 
that  would  otherwise  be  objectionable.  "  La  Fleur  Preferee,"  by 
M.  Worms,  in  which  the  old  man  descants  upon  his  flowers,  while- 
the  young  man  watches  his  daughter,  is  a  little  comedy  in  itself; 
and  two  delicate  little  pictures,  "  Le  Saut  de  Loup  "  and  "  Deja 
Parti,"  should  also  be  mentioned  as  full  of  grace  and  sentiment. 

Mr.  Whistler's  "Notes"  are  published  by  the  same  firm,  and 
every  one  of  them  will  repay  the  most  careful  study.  In  some 
Mr.  Whistler  is  almost  at  his  best,  and  to  say  that  is  to  say  much. 
Indeed  we  may  find  an  opportunity  of  recurring  in  more  detail  to- 
these  excellent  "  Notes." 

The  same  publishers  also  send  us  a  clever,  but  somewhat  rough, 
etching  after  Millet  of  "  Une  Baratteuse."  The  woman  churning 
is  accompanied  by  a  very  ill-drawn  cat ;  but  the  etching,  which  is 
by  M.  Eugene  Fornet,  is,  as  an  etching,  of  the  highest  technical 
quality.  The  question  is,  Was  it  worth  the  trouble  ?  A  curious 
little  example  of  the  marvellous  Goupil  process  is  afforded  in  an- 
other print  after  the  same  artist,  a  facsimile  of  a  landscape  sketch 
in  water-colour.  The  scene  is  pretty,  and  in  the  foreground  a 
child  is  driving  some  geese  into  a  pond.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  this  print  from  a  water-colour  drawing. 

Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon  have  also  issued  a  beautiful  print  in 
their  photographic  mezzotint  style,  of  M.  Bouguereau's  picture  of 
the  "  Flight  into  Egypt."  The  present  print  renders  the  original 
very  happily  as  to  colour  and  "  values,"  as  artists  say. 

A  large  print  has  been  published  of  the  picture  of  "England  v. 
Australia,"  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  cricketers.  The 
portraits  of  the  chief  personages  who  figure  at  a  match  at  Lord's 
are  by  Mr.  Barrable  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  Staples.  The  engraving, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  key,  and  by  a  number  of  miniature 
portraits  of  eminent  cricketers,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Boussod  & 
Valadon. 


GREEK  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT.* 

"PROFESSOR  MAHAFFY  has  done  much  to  spoil  a  good 
JL  subject  and  a  fine  opportunity.  He  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  a  dull  nor  a  worthless  book,  but  be  has  displayed  so  much 
doubtful  taste  and  such  inconsistency  that  people  will  read  him 
with  less  pleasure  and  instruction  than  he  might  easily  have  given. 
His  topic  is  the  condition,  political,  social,  literary,  of  the  Greek 
world  between  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  fall  of  Corinth.  It 


*  Greek  Life  and  Thought;  from  the  Age  of  Alexander  to  the.  Roman 
Conquest.   By  J.  P.  Mahatly.    London  :  Maemillan  &  Co.  1887. 
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is  a  vast  and  wandering  theme,  but  that  is  not  tho  fault  of  the 
author,  who  brings  a  great  deal  of  order  into  the  chaos  of  shifting 
kingdoms  and  flitting  dynasties.  Perhaps  even  more  political  and 
historical  information  than  Professor  Mahaffy  imparts  will  be 
needed  by  the  reader  who  wishes  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
development  of  life  and  literature.  But  to  have  written  more 
fullv  about  wars,  diplomacy,  and  dynasties,  might,  in  turn,  have 
obscured  the  chief  topics  of  interest.  An  attentive  student — if 
such  a  character  survives — will  not  find  it  very  dillicult,  by  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  of  Professor  Mahaffy's  own  copious 
chronological  tables,  to  fill  in  the  historical  outline.  He  truly 
savs  that  in  English  Universities  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  world 
after  Chseronea  have  been  much  neglected.  But  we  under- 
stand that  Polybius,  his  book,  and  his  times,  are  now  the 
subjects  of  special  study  in  the  schools  at  Oxford.  This 
is  a  new  thing,  and  might  temper  the  vigour  of  Professor 
Mahaffy's  attacks  on  " '  pure  scholars  '  as  they  are  pleased  to 
■call  themselves."  lie  throws  many  a  pebble  at  these  unlucky 
victims,  who  do  not  seem  more  nefarious  than  other  necessary 
specialists.  Professor  Mahaffy  should  remember  that  no  studies 
can  be  vigorous  which  do  not  keep  a  certain  high  standard  of 
correctness.  A  smatterer  may  be  a  very  ingenious  and  even  a 
useful  pioneer.  He  may  put  forth  a  number  of  novel  theories, 
and  there  may  be  something  in  some  of  them.  But  many  of  his 
theories  may  be  based  on  simple  grammatical  errors,  on  schoolboy 
failures  to  construe  familiar  Greek  texts.  For  the  discomfort  of 
the  clever  smatterer,  and  for  the  security  of  letters,  nature  has 
produced  certain  "  pure  scholars,"  men  sometimes,  perhaps,  of 
narrow  interests,  but  of  sound  learning,  who  go  about  correcting 
the  errors  of  the  casual  pioneer.  Instead  of  being  angry  with 
these  critics,  the  scholar  who  is  ingenious  and  inaccurate  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  them  in  their  province.  They  may  make  no  large 
discoveries,  but  at  least  they  remove  the  mare's  nests  of  rapid  in- 
genuity. They  in  their  turn  may  bear  with  the  explorer,  who 
may  conceivably  deviate  into  new  and  right  paths  every  now  and 
then. 

The  literary  and  the  social  parts  of  Professor  Mahaffy's  book 
are  the  most  interesting.  We  are  set  to  examine  the  alterations 
which  the  Macedonian  conquests  and  the  decline  or  overthrow  of 
city  states  produced  in  the  poetry  and  the  social  economy  of 
Greek-speaking  peoples.  The  examination  might  have  been  more 
profitable  had  Professor  Mahafly  been  more  sparing  in  political  or 
social  or  personal  analogies,  and  in  literary  and  personal  taunts. 
The  resemblances  between  the  literary  society  of  Alexandria  and 
the  literary  society  of  our  own  time,  or  of  Queen  Anne's,  are  so 
manifest  that  they  can  escape  nobody.  Literary  quarrels, 
literary  cliques,  literary  discussions  ;  the  display  of  learning,  the 
decay  of  epic,  the  growth  of  experiments  in  form,  those  were 
familiar  to  the  men  of  the  Museum,  as  to  the  men  of  Oxford,  or 
London,  or  Dublin.  But  Professor  Mahaffy  would  have  written 
tetter  on  those  topics  and  in  better  humour  if  he  had  not  been  a 
man  of  literary  war  himself  from  his  youth  up,  or  if  he  could 
forget  for  a  moment  his  private  feuds. 

"  Only  pedants  talk  about  pedantry,"  says  a  great  Frenchman. 
If  this  be  true,  the  inference  about  Professor  Mahafly  seems 
unavoidable  and  distressing.  The  word  "  pedants''  drops  from 
his  pen  as  often  as  pearls  and  rubies  dropped  from  the  lips 
of  the  girl  in  the  fairy  tale.  He  calls  Theocritus  a  pedant ! 
Theocritus  "  rejoiced  the  pedants  by  putting  them  into  pastoral 
dress."  Thus  Daphnis  and  Menalcas,  and  Battus  and  Oorydon, 
are  pedants,  we  presume,  "  pedants  among  sand-hills."  Theocritus 
himself  was  "  a  pedant  of  Alexandria."  Would  that  Dublin  pro- 
duced pedants  of  the  same  qualities  !  Professor  Mahafly 's  love  of 
talking  about  pedantry  has  probably  led  him  into  his  inconsis- 
tencies about  Theocritus.  His  poems  "give  us  no  more  idea  of 
the  ordinary  manners  of  the  lower  classes  in  Egypt  or  Sicily, 
where  most  of  the  scenes  are  laid,  than  the  Cvtnus  or  Lycidas 
of  Milton  do  (the  worthy  Professor  means  '  does ')  of  the 
shepherd  life  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century."  No 
criticism  could  be  more  incorrect.  It  is  probable  that  the  scene 
of  the  Fourteenth  Idyl  is  Alexandria.  Does  it  or  does  it  not  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  mercenaries  who  took  service 
with  Ptolemy  ?  The  manners  in  the  famous  Fifteenth  Idyl  are 
incontestably  Alexandrian.  Professor  Mahafly  says  in  a  note 
that  "  the  famous  sketch  of  the  Alexandrian  women  in  the 
Fifteenth  Idyl  was  borrowed  from  Sophron,  a  far  earlier  author." 
Now  the  notion  of  making  two  women  describe  a  scene  may  have 
fceen  borrowed  from  Sophron  ;  but  how  could  the  local  touches, 
of  whose  absence  the  Professor  complains,  have  been  taken  from 
the  Isthminzusee  ?  Corinth  is  not  Alexandria.  The  other  idyllic 
scenes  in  Theocritus  are  almost  always  laid  either  in  Sicily  or  in 
Southern  Italy.  They  give  us  "no  idea  of  the  manners  of  the 
lower  classes  "  (p.  221).  But  (p.  281)  "his  pictures  of  pastoral 
life,  so  far  as  they  are  really  taken  from  nature,  were  not  Hellen- 
istic, but  universal  to  that  kind  of  life  ;  and  there  is  no  traveller 
who  wanders  through  Calabria,  or  Sicily,  or  the  Cyclades,  who 
does  not  report  to  us  Theocritean  scenes  as  of  everyday  occur- 
rence." Then  how  can  Professor  Mahafly  have  the  audacity 
to  say  that  Theocritus  gives  us  no  idea  of  the  ordinary  manners 
of  the  lower  classes  '{  Why,  he  admits  that  every  traveller 
in  Theocritean  lands— Sicily,  Calabria,  and  the  isles — finds  the 
Theocritean  life  unchanged.  Can  he  have,  forgotten  that  Calabria 
is  one  of  tho  countries  familiar  to  Theocritus,  of  whom  he 
actually  declares  that  "  he  was  all  his  life  a  Court  poet"?  The 
very  Volkslieder  of  Romaic  peasants  to-day  are  often  identical  in 
tone  and  incident  with  snatches  of  song  in  the  Idyls.    But  per- 


haps the  Romaic  peasants  are  "  pedants,"  and  when  travellers 
talk  of  pastoral  life  they  must  mean  the  life  pedantic.  But 
Theocritus  (p.  283)  "  sought  to  represent  ordinary  life  and  lan- 
guage as  closely  as  true  art  would  permit,  and  succeeded  by  means 
of  his  admirable  realism,"  says  Professor  Mahaffy,  in  a  conditional 
sentence  it  is  true,  but  apparently  expressing-  his  own  opinion  for 
the  moment.  The  truth  is  that,  in  the  Sixth  Idyl,  some  men  of 
letters  do  masquerade  as  hinds ;  but  as  a  rule  the  shepherds  of 
Theocritus  are  drawn  from  nature,  from  a  mode  of  life  not  yet 
extinct  in  happier  lands  and  under  kinder  skies  than  ours.  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy's  inconsistent  criticisms  arise  from  his  inability  to 
shake  himself  free  from  the  memory  of  petty  literary  broils.  He 
has  feuds  like  other  scribes  ;  he  calls  his  enemies  pedants  ;  he  gets 
it  into  his  head  that  Theocritus  was  a  pedant  because  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  literary  society ;  and  so  the  Professor  falls  into 
hopeless  confusions.  The  sand  of  the  sandhills  of  Alexandria 
blinds  him  to  the  beauty  of  Sicily  and  Calabria.  There  could  be 
no  better  illustration  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  literary  squabbles 
of  professors.  Their  vision  is  darkened  by  personal  prejudices 
which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand. 
When  writing  about  Callimachus  and  Apollonius  Professor 
Mahaffy  writes  much  more  intelligently.  These  men  really  were 
professional  persons  of  letters,  like  Professor  Mahaffy ;  and, 
though  they  were  also  poets,  their  poetry  was  corrupted  by  what 
may  be  not  unjustly  called  their  pedantry.  But  of  Theocritus  all 
that  is  immortal  is  as  pure  as  the  best  songs  of  Bums.  It  is  a  minor 
matter  that  Professor  Mahaffy's  view  of  the  Anthology  is  also  dimmed 
by  his  inability  to  keep  King  Charles's  head  out  of  the  memorial. 
"  Pedants"  come  between  him  and  Meleager.  He  is  almost  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  mind  about  the  Antholojy,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  wholly  Alexandrian.  "  No  study 
seems  to  me  more  wearisome  and  profitless  than  the  Anthology. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  brilliant  gems  there,  but  in  a  bank  of  mud,  or 
worse  than  mud."  Probably  no  collection  of  amatory  poems  of 
equal  bulk  is  so  free  from  "  mud  "  as  the  Erotica  in  the  Anthology. 
But  Professor  Mahaffy  says,  "  not  to  speak  of  obscenity,  there  is 
such  obvious  artificiality,  such  posing,  such  false  joy  and  grief, 
such  sacrifice  of  substance  to  form,  that  the  soul  of  the  reader 
which  thirsts  after  the  real  companionship  of  other  souls  is  like 
the  despairing  Dido  in  her  dreams:  — 

Semper  longam  incomitata  videtur 
Ire  viara  et  Tyrios  deserta  qua;rcre  terra.'' 

We  had  thought  that  the  Anthology  rang  with  brief  cries  from 
the  lips  and  the  hearts  of  men  long  dead,  and,  save  for  those 
ejaculations,  unremembered.  But  the  thought  of  the  Anthology 
does  but  lead  Professor  Mahafly  back  into  his  incessant  lamenta- 
tions about  "  the  correct  pedagogue  more  prized  than  the  careless 
explorer."  Why  on  earth  should  the  explorer  be  careless  ?  The 
careful  explorer  is  always  prized,  but  where  would  have  been  the 
profit  in  a  careless  Darwin,  or  a  harum-sc  trum  Newton  ?  One 
might  as  well  prize  an  incorrect  pedagogue,  of  whose  pranks  a  few 
examples  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Professor  Mahaffy. 

In  politics  and  history,  Professor  Mahaffy  manages  to  steer 
more  clear  of  bluster  about  the  merits  of  inaccuracy,  and  the 
wickedness  of  knowing  things  correctly.  Here  his  chief  defect 
is  a  desire  to  pitch  into  Home  Rule  where  the  subject  does  not 
lend  itself  to  any  discussion  of  that  agreeable  topic.  The  Greek 
States  and  patriots  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes  clung  to  all  that 
had  made  the  life  of  Hellas,  to  the  old  city  state.  The  new  idea 
of  union  under  Macedon  was  hateful  to  them.  They  fought  a 
losing  fight ;  the  nature  of  things  was  against  them.  But,  if 
men  are  never  to  fight  in  a  forlorn  cause,  every  cause  will  quickly 
be  deserted  as  forlorn.  By  some  queer  mental  obliquity,  Pro- 
fessor Mahalfy  seems  to  see  that  the  struggle  for  a  free  Athens  is 
analogous  to  the  fight  for  Home  Rule,  and  that  Unionists  ought  to 
be  partisans  of  Macedon.  The  leaders  of  the  resistance  in  Athens 
were  old ;  there  is  a  noted  old  man  on  the  side  of  Home  Rule. 
Polybius  talked  about  the  forlorn  cause  of  Macedonian  indepen- 
dence from  Rome  much  as  Professor  Mahalfy  talks  about  the 
forlorn  cause  of  Athenian  independence  from  Macedon.  But  the 
Professor  is  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonian  patriots,  while  his 
sympathy  is  not  with  the  patriotic  orators  of  Athens.  Perhaps 
the  orators  have  suffered  in  his  esteem  from  his  opinion  of  certain 
of  their  editors.  This  is  not  the  historical  temperament.  Not 
more  consistent  is  the  Professor's  theory  that  great  private 
fortunes  won  in  the  East  caused  "  arlificial  poverty  "  in  Greece, 
while  he  attributes  the  rise  of  Acarnania  and  yEtolia  to 
wealth  caused  by  great  private  fortunes  won  in  the  East 
(pp.  5,  8).  Why  adventureis  who  brought  gold  to  Sparta 
or  Athens  should  have  made  Athens  or  Sparta  poor,  while 
adventurers  who  brought  gold  to  yEtolia  or  Acarnania  made 
Acarnania  or  yEtolia  rich,  does  not  now  appear.  Professor 
Mahafly  takes  the  distinction  that  the  northern  countries  were 
poor  before.  He  may  remember  who  said  that  "  Poverty  was 
ever  the  mate  of  Hellas  :'  in  general.  One  more  example  of  the 
Professor's  consistency.  He  doubts  tho  accuracy  of  Dica3archus 
when  that  author  lays  stress  on  the  dill'erences  in  character  and 
manners  of  the  people  of  various  Greek  cities  (p.  118).  "This 
tedious  itching  to  describe  types  infects,"  says  the  Professor, 
gracefully,  "the  fragments  of  a  tour  in  Greece  left  us  under  the 
name  of  Diceearchus."  But  (p.  103)  the  Professor  talks  very 
learnedly  about  "the  isolation  of  Greek  cities  up  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,  an  isolation  which  made  any  stranger  walking  in  a 
Greek  town,  if  not  disliked,  at  least  remarked  or  ridiculed  as 
provincial  or  odd.  .  .  .  The  comic  poets  tell  us  that  a  dinner- 
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party  at  Thebes  was  totally  different  from  ono  at  Athens."  Thou 
l>k-aarehus  was  probably  right,  unless  the  comic  ports  were 
wrong,  ami  "  infected  with  a  tedious  itching." 

These  are  instances  of  Professor  Muhuffy's  defects  in  taste,  con- 
sistency, and  correctness.  They  diminish  the  pleasure  taken  by 
a  reader  in  a  book  which  has  many  respectable  qualities,  which 
covers  a  poriod  too  unfamiliar,  and  which  is  illustrated  from  now 
sources,  such  as  the  Egyptian  demotic  writings  translated  by 
M.  Kevillout. 


SOME  ARTISTIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  November  part  of  the  Art  Journal  (Virtue  &  Co.)  con- 
tains an  admirable  engraving  as  a  frontispiece,  after  Gorouie's 
famous  picture,  "  Consulting  the  Oracle  "—Napoleon  Bonaparte  on 
horseback  before  the  Sphinx,  his  army  deploying  in  the  back- 
ground. The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  this  interesting-  picture 
is  that  the  French  army  deployed  entirely  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Sphinx  ;  hut  that  is  a  small  matter.  The  number  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  Guildhall,  in  which  Mr.  Loftie  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  airing-  his  not  very  popular  views  as  to  the  guilds  of 
Loudon — denying,  in  fact,  that  any  of  those  institutions  exist. 
The  illustrations  are  good.  Mr.  Leland  writes  on  "  Decorating 
Horns,"  and  Mr.  Kitton  on  Girtin,  the  water-colour  painter,  the 
article  being  illustrated  with  four  woodcuts,  including  a  view  of 
the  artist's  broken  tombstone.  Girtin  was  only  twenty-seven 
when  he  died.  "Had  Tom  Girtin  lived  I  should  have  starved," 
said  Turner.  There  are  many  pretty  woodcuts  in  Mr.  Claude 
Phillips's  entertaining  paper  on  Verona.  Mr.  Beaver  writes  on 
Robert  Streater,  a  "  forgotten  English  painter,"  and  Miss 
Kingsley  on  Embroideries.  Altogether  this  is  a  solid  and  attrac- 
tive number. 

The  Woman's  World  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is  entirely  written  by 
women — may  we  say  "  ladies  "  ? — but  edited  by  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde, 
who  deserves  the  credit  of  having  got  together  a  very  representa- 
tive staff  of  authors  for  his  first  number.  The  Ooornbe  Wood 
Pastoral  Plays  furnish  subject  for  the  first  article,  which  is  by 
Lady  Archibald  Campbell,  and  for  the  scene  from  the  "  Faithfull 
Shepherdesse,"  which  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  number.  The  other 
cuts  are  of  unequal  merit;  but  that  on  p.  5,  "Adieu!  good 
Monsieur  Melancholy,"  is  very  pleasing,  the  figures  and  the  land- 
scape agreeing  admirably.  Miss  Thackeray  writes  about  "  Madame 
de  S6vigne"s  Grandmother,"  Lady  Portsmouth  about  the  "  Position 
of  Woman,"  and  Mrs.  Francis  Jeune  about  poor  children.  A 
now  novel,  The  Truth  about  Clement  Ker,  is  commenced  by  Miss 
"  George  Fleming."  The  article  on  "  November  Fashions "  is 
illustrated  so  prettily  that  even  husbands  who  have  to  pay  the 
milliner's  bill  may  like  to  look  at  it. 

We  have  received  Parts  XL  and  XII.  of  English  Art  in  the 
Public  Galleries  (Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.)  They  contain  articles 
on  Collins,  Mulready  (by  Mr.  Woolner),  Leslie,  Lance,  Newton, 
and  Maclise  (by  Mrs.  Sitwell).  The  illustrations  are  excellent 
and  numerous.  Mulready's  "  Kensington  Gravel  Pits  "  has  an 
archaeological  as  well  as  an  artistic  interest.  "  Crossing  the  Ford  " 
is  well  rendered ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  miss  the  most  charming  of 
all  Mulready's  works — "  The  Sonnet." 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

ISMAY  THORN,  in  Riyht  Onward;  or,  Boys  and  Boys  (Shaw 
&  Co.),  has  given  us  a  good  story,  full  of  interest  and  lull  of 
good  moral  lessons  for  boys ;  its  happy  ending  prevents  us  from 
criticizing  it  as  being  too  sad  for  young  people,  though  we  still 
think  it  a  pity  to  put  too  much  of  the  sadnesses  of  life  before 
them.  The  story  of  a  child  who  suffers  from  not  being  under- 
stood is  apt  to  put  the  romance  of  being  one  of  those  martyrs 
too  temptingly  before  a  hoy  or  girl  who  is  given  to  being  morbid. 
Here  the  hero,  Theodore  Eivington,  is  an  only  son.  His  mother 
is  dead,  and  his  father,  Sir  Lionel  Rivington,  though  devoted 
to  his  boy,  is  not  so  sympathetic  as  he  might  be ;  and,  what 
with  being  a  "  man  of  his  word  "  and  too  busy  to  enter  into  all  his 
son's  pursuits  and  ideas,  is  constantly  fretting  Theodore,  who  has 
no  one  to  fall  back  upon  for  comfort  and  counsel  but  his  old  nurse. 
Then  a  time  comes  when,  delicate  as  he  is,  every  one  who  cares 
for  him  sees  that  he  must  go  to  school ;  and,  as  he  is  not  strong 
enough  for  a  public  school,  he  is  sent  to  a  private  tutor's.  Here 
he  has  many  trials,  which  at  first  he  overcomes  bravely  enough  ; 
but  at  last  he  gets  under  bad  influence,  and  is  led  away.  Luckily, 
his  love  for  his  father  and  confidence  in  him  saves  him  from  going 
to  the  bad  altogether,  and  his  friendship  for  two  of  his  school- 
fellows helps  him  through  his  difficulties.  The  story  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  much  spun  out,  but  it  keeps  up  its  interest  to  the 
end.    The  illustrations  are  very  prettily  imagined  and  well  drawn. 

Under  the  Storm ;  or,  St.eadfast's  C'harye,  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge  (National  Society's  Depository),  is  a  book  full  of  adven- 
ture, mixed  with  the  sentiment  in  which  Miss  Yonge  is  always 
prone  to  indulge.  She  introduces  the  story  in  this  way: — "We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  King  and  Parliament,  great  lords  and 
able  generals,  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads;  but  this  story  is  to 
help  us  to  think  how  it  must  have  gone  in  those  times  with  quiet 
folk  in  cottages  and  farmhouses";  and  she  goes  on  to  give  the 
history  of  enough  thrilling  vicissitudes  to  fill  a  three-volume 
novel  which  befall  the  family  of  John  Kenton,  a  farmer,  who  is 


killed  by  the  rebels  in  Mm  beginning  of  the  story.  Jephthah,  the 
eldest  son,  joins  the  "  Parliament  soldiers,"  whilst  Steadfast 
remains  to  take  care  of  his  sisters  and  little  brother,  who,  being 
nil  ousted  from  their  homo,  lake  refuge  in  a  cave,  llow  Jephthan 
prospered  in  the  worldly  senso  of  the  word,  and  what  trials  and 
struggles  Steadfast  wont  through,  wo  will  leave  the  readers  of 
Under  the  Storm  to  lind  out  I'm-  themselves. 

A  Promise  Kept,  by  M.  E.  Pulgravo  (National  Society's  Deposi- 
tory), tells  at  some  length  about  a  boy  who  begins  his  life  by 
giving  up  liia  place  as  a  public  schoolboy  to  a  younger  brother, 
on  account  of  his  father  and  mother  being  too  poor  to  bo  able  to 
afford  such  an  education  for  both  their  sons,  and  who  goos  on 
getting  higher  and  higher  aims  in  life,  encouraged  by  an  en- 
thusiastic girl  friend ;  and  finally  decides  that  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary is  the  only  way  of  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  "  Divine 
Teacher's  proclamation  of  what  following  Him  might  involve." 
Although  he  is  for  some  time  prevented  from  carrying  out  his 
aspiration,  by  the  failing  health  of  his  father  and  mother,  after 
their  death  he  succeeds,  hut  the  enthusiastic  girl  who  is  to  be  his 
helpmate  fails  him  in  the  end.  She  has  not  courage  enough  to 
give  up  her  father  or  mother  or  the  comforts  of  her  life  lor  her 
lover's  sake,  and  finds  her  vocation  in  life  in  an  English  home. 
In  A  Promise  Kept  both  sides  of  the  question  of  self-sacrifice  are 
put  fairly  enough  forward,  though  to  emotional  young  people 
the  self-abnegation  of  becoming  a  missionary  may  be  put  in  too 
fascinating  a  form,  tempting  them  to  feel  that  it  comes  even  before 
the  duty  of  home  missions. 

Uncle  Ivan ;  or,  Recollections  of  Fifty  Years  Back,  by  M. 
Bramston  (National  Society's  Depository ;  New  York :  Thomas 
Whittaker)  is  a  charming  little  book,  and  one  that  must  give  plea- 
sure to  boys  and  girls,  not  to  mention  any  of  their  elders  who 
may  take  it  up  to  pass  an  idle  hour.  The  story  begins  in  Russia 
and  ends  in  England,  and  tells  of  a  family  of  children  whose 
father,  Mr.  Burnside,  was  a  Scotchman,  and  whose  mother  was  a 
Russian,  and  who  have  a  delightful  Uncle  Ivan,  their  mother's 
brother,  to  whom  they  are  all  devoted.  Unluckily,  however, 
he  is  "  the  Secretary  of  the  Patriotic  Society,"  and  has  to  fly  to 
England  for  safety,  where,  after  his  wife's  death,  Mr.  Burnside  and 
his  children  go  to  live.  There  is  an  amusing  account  of  "  Aunt 
Plummer,"  who  tries  to  manage  the  children  and  rule  her  brother's 
household.    The  first  thing  she  reforms  is  her  niece's  dress. 

The  first  things  she  ordered  for  us  were  spencers  of  thick  black 
silk  for  our  walking  dress,  but  she  would  not  let  us  have  what  we 
wanted  either  in  colour  or  shape,  shaking  her  head  at  our  requests, 
as  if  we  had  asked  for  something  improper.  Leslie  was  the  oniy  one  of  us 
who  looked  well  in  blue,  for  Olga  and  I  were  darker,  and  mamma  had 
always  kept  Leslie  in  blue  ribbons  and  us  in  pink,  a  distinction  which  had 
been  continued  by  Elizabeth  ;  but  Aunt  Plummer  put  us  all  three  into 
blue.  Pink,  she  said,  was  a  more  worldly  colour  than  blue.  We  discussed 
among  ourselves  why  this  should  be  the  case,  and  could  only  arrive  at  the 
decision  that  blue  was  the  colour  of  the  sky,  and  therefore  might  be 
supposed  to  have  to  do  with  heaven,  while  pink  was  only  the  colour  of 
roses  and  things  which  grew  on  the  earth. 

"  Then,"  said  Leslie,  "  I  should  have  thought  she  would  always  wear 
blue  herself ;  but  she  wears  brown  or  purple — not  a  bit  the  colour  of  the 
sky." 

"  Dull  colours,"  I  said,  "  I  suppose  can't  be  worldly,  because  they  are 
the  colour  of  the  ground,  and  people  are  buried  in  the  ground  ;  but  it'  you 
have  anything  bright  at  all,  then  only  sky-colour  is  not  worldly." 

Miss  Bramston  is  evidently  a  deep  sympathizer  with  children  in 
all  their  joys  and  woes — so  great  and  important  to  them,  however 
trivial  they  may  seem  to  us.  In  Uncle  Ivan,  however,  two  little 
girls  play  an  important  part,  and,  by  their  loyalty  and  strict 
obedience,  save  their  beloved  uncle's  life.  Uncle  Ivan  bids  fair  to 
be  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  favourite  of  our  Christmas  books. 

Sukie's  Boy,  by  Sarah  Tytler  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  is  one  of 
Miss  Tytler's  interesting  stories  about  the  labouring  class.  Miss 
Tytler  has  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  take  her  readers  into  the 
scenes  which  she  depicts,  and  of  making  them  thoroughly  enter 
into  the  lives  of  the  characters  she  describes,  writing,  as  she  does, 
plainly  and  simply,  and  herself  thoroughly  understanding  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  lives  in  the  class  she  loves  to  "  tell  about."  In 
Sukie's  Boy  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  quiet  little  country  town,  the 
home  of  a  watchmaker  and  his  family,  which  family  consists  of 
two  daughters  and  a  son,  the  mother  having  died,  in  middle  life, 
before  the  story  begins.  Sukie  Cope,  the  eldest  daughter,  who 
looks  after  the  household,  is  described  as  being  "  homely  and  kindly 
in  character.  In  person  she  was  plain.  .  .  .  Her  figure  was 
clumsy,  and  the  clumsiness  had  been  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Sukie  had,  from  the  beginning  of  her  mother's  ail- 
ment, taken  the  whole  work  of  the  house  on  her  shoulders  and  so 
slouched  and  rounded  them."  The  second  daughter  Kitty  in 
person  was  "  tall  and  spare,  with  a  certain  refinement  the  reverse 
of  buxomness  about  her  straight-featured,  colourless,  black-eyed, 
black-haired,  prim  face,"  whilst  Miles  the  sou  was  a  "  thoughtless, 
careless,  not  uncomely  young  fellow."  After  many  years  of  un- 
eventful life,  Kitty  marries  a  fascinating,  but  good-for-nothing, 
friend  of  Miles,  and  Miles  a  useless,  untidy  girl,  a  grade  lower 
than  himself,  who  dies  in  a  wretched  state  when  her  first  baby  is 
bom.  This  baby  is  "  Sukie's  boy,"  whom  she  adopts  and  brings  up 
in  the  rightest  of  right  ways.  How  Kitty's  husband  deserts  her 
and  goes  off  to  America  with  Miles,  how  she  and  her  little  son 
come  to  live  in  the  old  home,  how  different  in  character  the  two 
boys  grow  up,  and  how  Kitty's  boy  dies,  how  Sukie's  boy  brings 
home  a  wife  who  does  not  get  on  with  the  two  aunts,  and, 
finally,  how  they  all  become  firm  friends  and  are  reconciled  to 
each  other  in  the  end,  resolving  to  put  up  with  each  other's  failings, 
is  all  told  in  Miss  Tytler's  most  interesting  style. 
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R.  M.  Ballantyne,  in  The  Kitten  Pilgrims ;  or,  Great  Battles  and 
Grand  Victories  (Xisbet  &  Co.),  has  given  us  one  of  the  prettiest 
children's  books  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  tiny  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
which  will  at  once  amuse  (for  it  is  very  amusingly  told)  a  child 
and  fire  it  with  the  ambition  to  imitate  the  two  brave  little  kittens 
who  are  sent  out  by  their  mother  on  a  pilgrimage  to  fight  against 
the  Worm  Sloth,  the  Monkey  Fun,  the  Rhinoceros  Sulky  Face, 
the  Peacock  Pride,  the  Griffin  Rage,  the  Octopus  Untruth,  the 
"Wasp  Discontent,  the  Greedy  Toad,  the  Stork  Ignorance,  and  the 
Giant  Self,  and  who  return  victorious,  after  many  adventures  and 
much  hard  fighting.  The  illustrations  in  this  little  book  are  very 
well  done,  and  show  that  Mr.  Ballantyne  is  as  good  at  telling 
his  story  by  his  drawing  as  by  his  pen,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal. 

Goldengates;  or,  Per  Mortimer's  Friend,  by  M.  L.  Ridley  (Shaw 
&  Co.),  tells  us  about  a  boy  called  Rex  Mortimer,  whose  mother  dies 
when  he  is  born,  and  whose  father  leaves  him  and  his  beautiful 
place  Goldengates  to  the  care  of  a  maiden  aunt.  His  greatest 
friend  is  his  foster-brother  Harry  Leeward,  and  his  greatest 
trouble  is  being  separated  from  this  friend  when  his  father  comes 
home  after  fourteen  years'  absence.  The  idea  of  a  squire's  son 
being  friendly  with  "  an  ordinary  captain's  son  "  was  so  galling  to 
the  father's  pride  that  he  puts  a  stop  to  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Of 
course  it  ends,  after  many  adventures  on  both  sides,  in  Harry 
Leeward  being  able  to  save  Rex  Mortimer's  life  and  "  the  Squire  " 
coming  "  to  his  senses." 

For  Half-a-Crown,  by  Esme  Stuart  (National  Society's  De- 
pository ;  New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker),  is  a  pretty  little 
story  of  an  old  woman  who  sees  a  poor,  wretched  little  girl  being 
ill-treated  by  an  Italian  organ-grinder  who  pretends  to  be  her 
father,  and  takes  her  about  to  dance  and  get  money  for  him. 
The  old  lady  buys  the  poor  little  girl  for  half-a-crown,  and 
brings  her  up  to  be  the  comfort  of  her  life.  There  are  some 
very  quaint  bits  in  For  Half-a-  Croicn.  Mrs.  Chemmo,  the  kind 
old  lady,  has  a  daughter-in-law  whom  she  always  thinks  of  as 
"  The  poor  thing,"  the  daughter-in-law  being  a  "  delicate,  com- 
plaining woman,  very  fine  in  her  ideas  " ;  however,  when  she  is 
talking  to  her  son  about  his  wife  Mrs.  Chemmo  turns  "  The  poor 
thing"  into  "Everybody,"  when  she  inquires  after  her,  for  she 
and  her  son  "  both  understood  that  a  great  deal  of  the  happiness 
of  Bob  depended  upon  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  Everybody  had 
got  up." 

The  Lads  of  Lunda,  by  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  is  a 
collection  of  tales  of  boys'  adventures,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
the  Shetland  Isles,  and  is  sure  to  attract  the  adventure-loving  boy. 

Acting  on  the  Square :  a  Schoolboy's  Diary,  by  Harriett 
Boultwood  (Shaw  &  Co.),  is  another  book  likely  to  prove  fasci- 
nating to  a  boy ;  whilst  Barbara  :  a  Story  of  Cloud  and  Sunshine, 
by  Clara  Vance  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  and  The  Old  Violin ;  or, 
Charity  Hope's  Own  Story,  by  Edith  .C.  Kenyon  (Nisbet  &  Co.), 
are  stories  that  many  girls  will  like,  though  there  is  nothing 
Strikingly  original  in  either  of  them. 

Cassell's  Little  Folks,  a  Magazine  for  the  Young  (Cassell  & 
Co.),  is,  if  possible,  fuller  than  ever  of  stories,  pictures,  rhymes, 
descriptions,  puzzles,  &c.  which  must  delight  our  little  folks,  and 
keep  them  quietly  amused  for  many  an  hour  in  the  long  winter 
days  and  evenings. 

We  have  received  a  variety  of  Collins's  Diaries  for  1888.  The 
Scribbling  Diary,  which  is  the  size  of  foolscap  paper,  interleaved 
with  blotting  paper,  is  to  be  recommended  for  use  in  a  household, 
though  the  Portable,  the  Gem,  the  Pocket,  and  the  Handy 
diaries,  being  small  and  less  common-looking,  will  be  more 
attractive. 

Bemrose's  twelve  little  Monthly  Diaries  are  also  useful,  as  each 
part  can  easily  be  kept  in  a  pocket-book  without  adding  much  to 
its  bulk. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  November  Les  Lettres  et  les  Arts  (Boussod  et  Valadon) 
has  for  frontispiece  an  admirable  etching,  if  not  a  particularly 
beautiful  picture.  The  illustrations  to  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  tale, 
which  is  Frenched  "  L'Epave  de  Bois-Rouge,"  can  hardly  receive 
equal  praise,  the  execution  being  ordinary  and  the  conception  in 
M.  Kobida's  way,  but  unluckily  without  intending  to  be  so, 
which  makes  all  the  difference.  Some  pretty  verses  of  M.  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly's  (who  does  not  often  drop  into  poetry),  with  pretty 
head-  and  tail-pieces,  are  followed  by  a  long  and  gossipy  paper  on 
tin;  chatelaines  of  the  middle  ages,  whereunto  M.  Lynch  con- 
tributes a  well-composed  nudity  which  need  not  shock  anybody, 
while  there  are  several  excellent  reproductions  of  manuscript 
illuminations.  Then  we  have  a  "  clair-de-lune  "  JIarmonie  du 
soir,  in  notes  and  colours,  and  an  instalment  of  "  Les  princesses 
artistes,"  the  chief,  though  not  the  most  attractive,  decoration  of 
which  is  a  full-page  reproduction  of  the  well-known  and  rather 
bard-featured  portrait  of  Hortense  Beauharnais.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  lamented  Schaunard  did  not  live  a  little  longer  to  see  the 
paper  on  his  favourite  subject  of  "  Le  Bleu."  Perhaps  "  The 
Camargue  "  is  getting  the  least  thing  overdone  now. 

The  memoirs  of  Rattazzi,  of  which  the  second  volume  has  just 
appeared  (1),  supply  a  pretty  good  example  of  a  class  of  book 
common  nowadays,  and  both  too  popular  and  too  well  established 
for  it  to  be  worth  while  to  say  anything  against  the  class  as  a 


(1)  Itallazzi  et  son  temps.    Tome  11.    Paris:  Dcntu. 


class  in  a  brief  notice.  It  is  of  the  class  of  books  which,  if  not 
exactly  substantive,  supply  a  great  deal  of  illustrative  matter 
about  a  large  number  of  subjects.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  the  his- 
torian of  the  nineteenth  century  will  find  such  books  useful,  and 
he  certainly  will,  though  he  may  groan  under  the  burden  of  them. 
Meanwhile,  less  painful  persons  may  read  some  of  them  (by  no 
means  all)  with  amusement  and  profit.  The  present  volume  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  of  the  "  some." 

At  first  sight  M.  Matyas  Vallady's  book  on  Les  deux  races  (2) 
may  seem  likely  to  be  but  one  of  the  innumerable  studies  a  la 
Tissot  with  which,  to  the  disgust,  if  not  to  the  surprise,  of  impar- 
tial well-wishers  of  France,  Frenchmen  have  for  seventeen  years 
been  trying  to  take  the  change  out  for  the  milliards.  It  is  this, 
but  it  is  much  more  curious  and  interesting  than  most  of  its 
fellows.  Although  M.  Vallady's  erudition  is  not  exactly  im- 
peccable (rcxvoTToislo-dai  is  most  assuredly  not  the  Greek  for  the 
begetting  of  children),  and  though  he  seems  to  have  an  alto- 
gether disproportionate  reverence  for  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
the  "  Aryan  city,"  and  other  hesternce  rosm  of  popular  science ; 
though  he  dislikes  the  Germans  so  much  that,  in  order  to  get 
a  new  stick  to  beat  them  with,  he  is  actually  at  times  quite 
complimentavy  to  our  humble  selves,  the  once  perfidious  English; 
though  he  admits  (apparently  without  a  thought  of  the  damning 
import  of  his  admission)  that  the  first  thought  of  a  French- 
man whom  a  girl  has  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well  is  to 
despise  her  for  her  love — "  se  defier  d'elle  parce  qu'elle  s'est  trop 
confiee  en  lui " ;  though  he  ridicules  the  homely  ways  of  his 
honest  German  hosts,  and  repeats  what  German  girls  said  to  hiiu 
with  a  snobbery  almost  worthy  of  N.  P.  Willis  himself — although 
he  is  and  does  all  this,  yet  he  is  by  no  means  destitute  either  of 
brains  or  even  of  a  certain  originality.  If  he  is  prejudiced,  his 
prejudice  does  not  blind  him  ;  and  if  he  likes  the  faults  of  his  own 
nation  best,  he  does  not  disguise  either  those  faults  or  the  dangers 
resulting  from  them.  Nor,  illiberal  as  his  comments  on  German 
ways  often  are,  can  they  be  called  false.  He  sometimes  hits  foul, 
but  he  very  seldom  aims  wrong.  In  short,  though  the  German  is 
often  a  finer  fellow,  both  intellectually  aud  morally,  than  he 
makes  him  out,  and  the  Frenchman  not  nearly  so  fine  a  fellow  as 
even,  in  his  faults,  M.  Valady  thinks  him,  his  general  conception 
of  "  the  two  races  "  is  not  far  out. 

Partly  by  extract  from,  and  partly  by  comment  on,  Epictetus, 
Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  other  philosophers  more  fragrnentarily 
known  to  us,  Mme.  Jules  Favre  has  made  a  not  uninteresting  book 
on  a  subject  which  from  time  to  time  regularly  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  thinkers  (3).  She  has  muck  more  ex- 
tract than  comment,  and  she  modestly  disclaims  attempting  a 
complete  exposition  of  Stoical  philosophy  (not  an  easy  thing,  by 
the  way)  ;  but  she  has  a  high  admiration  for  the  ethical  part  of 
it.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  her  that  her  scheme  admitted  only 
of  a  mere  connecting  string  of  comment ;  for  otherwise  she  might 
have  found  more  difficulty  in  avoiding  or  meeting  those  charges 
of  sterile  Pharisaism  and  equally  sterile,  if  more  deceptive,  unction 
which  have  sometimes  been  brought  against  the  "  Christians  of 
Paganism." 

M.  Sauvain's  beginners'  book  in  French  (4)  consists  of  a  series 
of  short  pieces  translated  wholly  or  partially,  something  after  the 
Hamiltonian  fashion.  There  are  some  oddities  about  it,  such  as 
the  marking  of  the  vowels  of  "  de,  le,  que,  votre,"  &c,  simply 
as  "  not  to  be  pronounced  "  ;  as  the  suggestion,  at  least,  that  it  is 
safe  to  use  court.isane  as  the  general  feminine  of  courtisan  ;  and 
as  the  remark  that  spirits  are  served  "  dans  de  tres  petits  vers." 
Worms  are  used  hi  distilling  spirits,  not,  we  think,  in  drinking 
them. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

WHEN  Mr.  James  John  Hissey  takes  to  the  road  again  with 
the  phaeton,  the  pair  of  high-steppers,  the  useful  horn,  and 
all  that,  Mr.  Ilissey's  readers  know  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
entertainment.  This  time  it  is  a  modest  journey  into  the  wilds  of 
Kent  and  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Sussex  Downs — A  Holi- 
day on  the  Road  (Bentley) — with  illustrations  by  the  adventurous 
author,  bound  in  a  sober  blue,  with  the  emblematic  post-horn  and 
horseshoe  on  the  cover.  At  the  outset,  as  on  previous  occasions, 
the  horses  scent  the  morning  air  "  pawing  the  ground  "  in  a  fine 
ecstasy,  and  away  we  go  through  Croydon,  Caterham,  Godstone — 
with  many  an  iudiguant  denunciation  of  the  wicked  builders — 
through  Edenbridge  to  Hever  Castle,  Tuubridge  Wells,  Mayfield, 
into  the  heart  of  Sussex.  If  it  were  not  for  the  place-names  and 
a  touch  of  archaeology  now  and  then,  you  might  be  re-journeying 
with  Mr.  Hissey  in  the  West  of  England  or  in  that  more  famous 
venture  through  Wales.  There  are  the  same  ingenuous  outbursts 
of  rapture,  the  same  solemn  rebukes  of  human  folly.  "  Yes,  in 
truth,  homely  roadside  England  is  a  very  pleasant  land  to 
wander  in."  And  how  nice  it  is  to  talk  with  venerable  vil- 
lagers, sturdy  innkeepers,  Chaucerian  millers,  and  simple  shep- 
herds !  which  brings  us  naturally  to  a  pretty  story  of  an  en- 
counter between  Mr.  Hissey  and  a  simple  shepherd,  and  how 
the  shepherd  instructed  Mr.  Hissey  in  his  simplicity.  "  '  See  this 
crook,'  says  he  ;  'it  is  not  half  so  good  as  my  old  'un,  and  it  coat 

(2)  Les  deux  races — France  et  Allemagne.  Par  Matyas  Vallady.  Paris: 
Ollendorff. 

(3)  La  morale  des  Sloiciens.    Par  Mme.  Jules  Favre.    Paris:  Alcan. 
{4)  Presque  mot  a  mot.    Par  A.  Sauvaiu.    London :  Tiiibner ;  Nutt. 

Manchester :  Hey  wood.    Paris :  Vieweg. 
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me  twice  as  ruuch  ns  my  father  paid  for  liis'en;  that  were  a  real 
Pvivombu  crook.  But  they  don't  make  the  like  now.  Look  at 
this!  it's  not  a  right  shape  at  all;  but  her  was  tho  best  I  could 
get.'  '  But,'  we  said — and  by  our  remark  displayed  our  rueful 
Mrnofance  of  shepherding — 1  it  is  only  for  ornament,  is  it  ?  and  it 
looks  well  enough.'  Whereupon  lie  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  surprise 
that  wo  should  not  know  better,  '  Of  course  it's  for  use  I  want 
it  1  Do  you  think  I'd  carry  a  thing  about  like  this  to  look  at? 
Why,  how  'ud  I  get  hold  of  a  sheep  without  a  crook  P  ' "  And 
here  the  simple  shepherd  experimented  on  an  unfortunate  sheep, 
doubtless  looking  upon  Mr.  llissey  as  a  strange  specimen  of  Pick- 
wickian humanity.  After  this  it  is  needless  to  say  there  is  plenty  of  I 
amusement  to  be  got  out  of  Mr.  Ilissey's  book.  The  illustrations,  too, 
are  not  without  merit,  "  A  Sussex  Windmill "  (p.  84)  being  quite 
Linnellish,  while  the  streaky  sky  and  wiry  vegetation  in 
"Haunted"  (p.  276)  might  move  Mr.  Leader  to  envy.  Best  of 
all  are  the  tailpieces  and  headings.  Some  of  these  are  really 
excellent,  and  one,  "  The  End  of  the  Journey,"  which  depicts  an 
overturned  and  abandoned  coach  on  a  lonely  road,  with  daws  and 
crows  hovering  about  it,  is  as  pretty  as  it  is  ingenious. 

Another  book  of  travel,  with  amateurish  cuts,  is  Mr.  Barry's 
Bayreuth  and  Franconian  Switzerland  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.)  Voyagers  to  Niirnberg  and  the  "Wagnerian  temple  do  not 
often  penetrate  into  the  interesting  country  of  which  Potten- 
stein  is  the  centre,  or  reach  the  yet  more  interesting  district  east  j 
of  Bayreuth,  Mr.  Barry,  of  course,  has  something  to  say  of 
Wagner;  but  be  tells  nothing  new  of  the  performances  of  Parsifal 
and  Tristan  und  Isolde  he  witnessed.  His  account,  however,  of 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Fraukischschweiz  is  brightly  written, 
and  will  serve  tourists  who  contemplate  a  summer  trip  thereto. 

A  Lady's  Ranche  Life  in  Montana,  by  I.  R.  (Allen  &  Co.),  is  a 
pleasant  little  book,  compiled  of  lively  diary  notes,  and  ought  to  ! 
stimulate  the  young  of  both  sexes  in  this  effete  country  with 
delightful  visions  of  emigration.  There  are  ten  men  to  one 
woman  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rockies,  and  they  all  revel  in  dancing. 
"Matrimony,  like  death,  spares  neither  age  nor  condition.  I  have 
seen  young  girls  of  thirteen  and  hideous  old  girls  of  fifty  snapped 
up  eagerly  as  soon  as  they  arrived."  Here's  a  fine  prospect, 
indeed.  I.  R.  tells  a  capital  story  of  a  young  rancheman,  "  gently  \ 
raised,"  we  may  say — an  Oxford  graduate,  in  fact — who  strangely 
escaped  hanging  through  a  wild  error  of  certain  citizens,  by 
declaring,  like  another  Balaustion,  that  he  knew  Euripides,  and  by 
declaiming  "  Propria  quse  maribus,"  &c. 

Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  Women  and  Work  (Triibner  &  Co.)  is  an  essay 
on  behalf  of  the  higher  education  of  girls  and  the  emancipation  of 
women  that  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground  in  a  very  inconclusive 
manner.  One  might  imagine  from  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  book 
that  she  had  ever  before  her,  in  burning  letters,  the  shameful 
legend,  "  The  male,  he  is  the  enemy."  Considering  the  condition 
of  the  labour  market,  nothing  could  be  more  inopportune  than  all 
this  talk  of  extending  the  sphere  of  women's  activity  in  all  the 
fields  of  work.  Does  any  one  believe,  if  women  by  training  be- 
came able  to  compete  in  any  degree  with  men,  that  the  wages  of 
working-men  would  not  sutler,  and  their  wives  and  families  suffer 
with  them  ?  A  small  proportion  of  single  women  doubtless  may 
benefit  by  higher  education,  but  the  vast  majority  have  little  before 
them  but  what  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  seems  to  think  is  the  base  end  of  matri- 
mony, or,  letusadd,  the  joyful  prospects  of  Montana.  All  that  educa- 
tionists have  proved  so  far  is  that  girls  may  be  crammed  as  easily 
as,  or  more  easily  than,  boys.  But  neither  they  nor  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  are 
able  to  shake  the  fact  that  women  inherit  disabilities  from  which 
men  are  free,  and  when  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  quotes  Dr.  Richardson's  ob- 
servation as  to  the  superior  sitting  power  of  women,  she  proves 
conclusively  the  kind  of  work — the  home  work,  in  fact — for 
which  nature  fits  them.  If  her  argument  has  any  other  meaning, 
it  is  that  girls  ought  to  play  football  better  than  boys.  But  Mrs. 
Pfeiffer's  book  is  based  on  a  tissue  of  non-natural  hypotheses,  the 
climax  of  which  is  reached  when  she  says  "  That  Nature  is  cruel 
must  be  admitted ;  but  every  step  in  social  progress  is  a  step 
beyond  Nature.  The  correction  of  its  brutalities  is  the  first  truly 
human  work  of  life."  Thus  we  are  to  engage  in  a  campaign 
against  Nature,  as  if  Nature  were  a  government  to  be  overturned 
and  its  immutable  laws  a  mere  bundle  of  human  ordinances. 

For  the  Camelot  series  Miss  Helen  Zimmern  edits  the  Dis- 
courses of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Walter  Scott),  with  a  sensible 
and  quite  acceptable  Introduction,  in  which  the  present  value  to 
artists  of  Reynolds's  theory  of  art  is  fairly  recognized. 

There  is  much  of  very  welcome  good  sense  and  practical  illus- 
tration in  a  volume  of  short  addresses  delivered  at  the  Birmingham 
Town  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoons  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Leach, 
entitled  How  I  Beached  the  Masses  (Nisbet  &  Co.)  Pithy  and 
pointed  in  admonishment  and  wholesome  in  their  didactic  tone, 
they  ought  to  exercise  a  good  influence  with  thoughtful  artisans. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.  various  pub- 
lications of  the  English  Dialectical  Society,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  a  Glossary  of  South-West  Lancashire,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  E.  G.  Cole,  giving  the  words  and  phrases  in  popular  use  in 
the  Wapentake  of  Graffoe.  This  is  an  interesting  collection, 
though  the  zeal  of  the  editor  is  a  little  excessive  at  times,  as 
when  he  records  "  Voluntine.  s.,  the  common  pronunciation  of 
Valentine,"  and  gives  as  illustration  "  A  many  folks  gets  ugly 
Voluntines " — which  they  does.  We  have  also  Mr.  Thomas 
Hallam's  curious  and  instructive  study,  Four  Dialectical  Words  ; 
Clem,  Lake,  Ness,  and  Oss ;  and  a  sixth  part  of  the  Society's 
Miscellanies,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S. 

From  Mr.  John  Dicks  we  have  the  sixpenny  Don  Quixote  in 


two  parts,  printed  in  double  columns  of  small  typo,  with  amazing 
illustrations,  in  which  the  Don  masquerades  as  a  suburban 
Mephistopheles  and  Spanish  ladies  and  shepherdesses  are  chastely 
attired  in  costumes  of  the  third  Georgian  era. 

A  useful  and  handy  little  book  for  tho  pocket  is  The  Ambulance 
Pupil,  issued  by  A  Pupil  of  tho  St.  John  Ambulance  Associa- 
tion, by  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.  Tho  directions  are 
given  in  language  that  is  admirably  clear  and  explicit. 


Dr.  Peter  Bayne  asks  us  to  state  that  the  expression  "  Holy 
Pontiff,"  as  applied  to  Luther,  is  not  used  by  him  in  his  book  on 
Luther,  and  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  letters  of  Luther,  as 
published  in  De  W cites  six-volume  edition,  in  preparing  his  work. 

NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  stale  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 

NOTICE   TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  II  art, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"TPIIE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

-1-  PICTURE,  completed  a  feu-  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON"  VIE  W  nt  tlie  DOKI5 
GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "Christ  Leaving  the  Printorium,"  aud  his  other 
preat  Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

STREETERS'  DIAMONDS, 

MOUNTED  from  £5  to  £5,000, 

18  NEW  BOND  SI-  W. 


STREETERS'  the  GOLDSMITHS, 

INTRODUCERS  of  18-Carat  GOLD  JEWELLERY, 
18  NEW  BOND  SI  W. 


ELECTRO  SILVER  PLATE. 

NEW  DESIGNS,  heavily  plated  with  STERLING  SILVER 
and  Highly  Einished. 


NET  PRICES. 


Eptr  Steamers   

1-  isn  Carvers   

Entree  Dishes   

E:;^  Frames   

Coffee  Pols   

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets  ... 

Pickle  Frames  

Nut  Cracks,  in  ease   

Liquor  Frames  


19s.  nd.  to  4.1s. 
Us.  Oil.  to  IGus. 
27s.  oi.  to  70s. 
l»s.  Od.  to  70s. 
l  is.  (1.1.  to  120s. 

CIS.  Oil.  to  100s. 
21s.  od.  to  70J. 
7s.  Od.  to  4Hs. 
30s.  Od.  to  IGOs. 
00s.  Od.  tj  ISO*, 
lss.  od.  t>  110s. 
4s.  lid.  i.er  ijalr. 
Gs.  Gil.  „ 
G<.  Gil. 

I  d.  to  Vs.  Od. 
Od.  to  658.  Od. 


Biscuit  Boxes   Ss.  Od.  to  loss. 

Butter  Dishes    Gs.  Od.  to  5ns. 

Cake  Ra-kcui  21s.  Oil.  to  120s. 

Claret  Juss   12s.  od.  to  lo.'is. 

Cruet  Frames   12s.  nd.  to  810s. 

Teapot-   Ills.  Od.  to  DOS. 

Toast  Racks   7s.  Od.  to  42s. 

Kettles  ond  Stands  03-.  od.  to  210s. 

Afternoon  Tea  Sets  4'js.  od.  to  Ills. 

Brcakla-t  Dishes,  revolving  covers  

Salad  Bowls  and  Servers   . 

Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  ivory  handles  

J)o.  do.         pearl  handles  

Fish-euting  Knives  and  Forks  

Six  Napkin  Rinzs.  in  case    14s. 

Four  Salt  Cellars  and  Spoona,  in  case    24a. 

CARRIAGE  PAID  Exchanged  if  not  approved  ot. 

LAMPS   AND  OILS. 

A  CIIOICE  SELECTION  of  KEROSENE,  MODERATOR,  and  other  LAMPS 
now  on  SIIOYV. 

COLZA  OIL.  finest  .'  2s.  lod.  per  gallon. 

KEROSENE,  finest  Pare  Water- White   is. 

10  gallons  and  upwards    lid. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATER, 

CUTLER,  and  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 83  Oxford  Street.  W.j 
and  I,  2, 3, und  M  Newman  Street,  \V. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  MASSES. 


ADDITIONAL  CURATES  SOCIETY, 
HOME  MISSIONS  of  the  CHUECH  of  ENGLAND. 


A  i;  UN  DEL  HOUSE,  VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MANY  URGENT  CASES  STILL  REMAIN  UNAIDED. 

The  Society  is  now  making  Grants  towards  the  maintenance  of  830 
Curates,  working  among  a  population  of  nearly  o',0U0,000. 

The  Committee  very  EARNESTLY  APPEAL  for  Donations, 
Subscriptions,  and  Offertories.  The  employment  of  additional 
MISSIONARY  CLERGY  implies  increased  ministrations  to  the 
■wants,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  of  the  poor. 

CONTIUIJUTIONS  will  he  thankfully  received  at  the  Additional 
Curates  Society's  OHice.  Cheques,  I'ost-OHicc,  and  Postal  Orders  should 
be  crossed  Messrs.  Coutts. 

JOHN  GEORGE  DEED,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


pIIUKCU   of    ENGLAND    CENTRAL     SOCIETY  for 

PROVIDING  HOMES  for  WAIFS  and  STRAYS. 
OFFICHB:  32  CHARING  CROSS,  8.W. 

The  object  of  this  Society  Is  to  rescue  from  vicious  surroundings  the  Orphans  and  Destitute 
Clifldien  met  with  in  every  parish,  and  especially  in  lur^'e  towns. 

The  Committee  make  a  point  of  not  accepting  any  case  which  could  more  properly  he  dealt 
vith  hy  the  Legislature,  such  as  the  Poor  Law  and  School  Moardn.  They  arc  nl«o  most  curi- 
f ul  to  avoid  rclicvinc  unworthy  parents  of  their  responsibility,  und  thereldre  invariably  i»nc 
the  preference  to  children  who  have  neither  parents  nor  relations  ahle  to  provide  for  them. 

Our  !rrcat  need  is  additional  support  to  the  General  Fund,  which  tiupporU  the  homes  und  the 
toarded'out  children. 

Prospectuses,  and  collecting  cards  and  boxes,  will  he  cladly  supplied  by  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Wr.  E.  l> F.  M.  Kuimi.rn.  :t.'  Charing  Cross  S.  \V.,  who  will  tlrinkfiiliy  receive  cuiitrlluiiious, 
^r  Oicy  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Society  at  Mcssrd.  Dimsoalu  &  Co. 'a.  60  Curuliill, 

Forms  of  application  for  the  admission  of  children  can  he  had  from  the  Hon.  Skciietauy. 


V 


EDUCATIONAL. 


I  C  T  O  R  I  A  UNIVERSITY'. 


The  External  E.raminrrs  of  tlie  University. 
*E.  AUBER.  F.S.A.,  Professor  of  Enslish  LanKim^e  and  Literature  in  Mason  Science 
College,  Birmingham,  Examiner  in  English  Language  und  Literature. 

»E.  BELLAMY.  F.K.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  Charing  Cro--s  Hospital  Medical  School. 

Examiner  in  Surgery. 

T.  W.  BKIDGE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  Mason  Scieuce 

College,  iiirmingham,  Examiner  in  Zoology. 

*JOIIN  CURNOYV,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College.  London,  Examiner  in 

Anatomy. 

HENRI  DURLAC,  Lecturer  on  French  in  University  College,  Dundee,  Examiner  in 

French. 

MATTHEW  TTAY.  M.D..  CM..  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Aberdeen,  Examiner 

in  Materia  fttedfca  and  Pharmacy. 

*W,  II.  II.  HUDSON, M. A., Professor  of  Mathematics  in  King's  College,  Loudon,  Examiner 

in  Mathematics. 

*SIIEIUDAN  LEA,  M.A.,Sc.D.,  University  Lecturer  on  Physiology,  Cambridge,  Examiner 

in  Physiology. 

*A.  A.  MACDONELL,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Taylorian  Lecturer  on  German  in  the  University  of 

Oxford.  Examiner  in  German  Language  and  Literature. 
WILLIAM  RAMSAY  McNAB,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Royal 

College  of  Science,  Ireland,  Examiner  in  Botany. 
*J.  S.  NICHOLSON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

Examiner  in  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy. 
*J.  P.  PAYNE.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Examiner  in  Pathology. 

F.  POLLOCK.  M.A.,  LL.D..  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Oxford,  and  of  Common  Law  in 
the  Inns  of  Court,  Examiner  in  Law. 

*JOIIN  HENRY  POYNTING.  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Mason  Science  College, 
Birmingham,  Examiner  in  Physicj. 

*W.  O.  PRIESTLEY,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Examiner  in  Obstetrics. 

G.  W.  PUOTHERO,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Exam  incr  in 
Uibtory. 

J.  S.  RE  ID.  M.A..M.L.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Examiner 

in  Classics. 

F.  T.  ROBERTS.  M.D.,  F.R. CP.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College, 

Loudon,  Examiner  in  Medicine. 
*H.  G.  SEELEY,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Queen's  College,  London,  Examiner  in. 

Geology  and  Palaeontology. 
*TIIOMAS  STEVENSON.  M.D.. F.R.C.P..  M.R.CS.  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

Guy's  Hospital,  Examiner  in  Forensic  Medicine  and  Hygiene. 
*T.  E.  THORPE.  Ph.D.,  F.U.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Normal  School  8f 

Science,  South  Kensington,  Examiner  in  Chemistry. 
*W.  C.  :UNAVIN,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Insti  tutc,  Examiner  in  Engineering. 
The  Examiners  whose  names  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  retire  at  the  end  of  November. 
Applications  are  invited  for  the  posts  they  now  till,  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  December  8.  The 
appointments  will  be  for  three  years,  at  tue  expiratiou  of  which  Examiners  are  not  in- 
eligible. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Manchester.  A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Registrar* 

JJEIDELBERG      COLLEGE,  Heidelberg. 

Preparation  for  Army,  Civil  Service,  and  Commercial  Life.  Senior  PUF1LS  enriched 
indi\ idually  in  separate  house.    Strong  Stall".— Jb  or  particulars,  address.  Dr.  Holzcekg,, 

as  above. 

Q  JAMES'S  COLLEGE,  South  Leigh.Witney,  Oxford. — Highest 

•  Class  Church  of  England  School.  Scholai  shi  ps  at  Public  Schools.  Special  care  taken 
of  Delieatc  Boys.   Healthy  situation.    Spaeious  grounds. — Apply  to  Rev.  II eau-Mastkk. 

g  B  U  N  T  O  N     HOUSE,  LANCASTER. 

A  HOME  FOR  SPECIAL  PRIVATE  PUPILS 
Under  training  in  the  Schools,  Workshops,  Garden.  Farm,  andother  occupations  at  the 
ROYAL  ALBERT  ASYLUM 
For  Idiotic,  Imbecile,  and  Weak-minded  Young  Persons. 
Extensive  private  grounds,  comprising  garden,  tennis-lawn,  ornamental  plantations,  Ac. 
A  salubrious  and  picturesque  situation. 

Under  the  Management  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  ;  Chairman, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  WINM AHLEIGH. 
Medical  Superintendent,  G.  E.  SHUT  1  LEWORTII.  B.A.,  M.D. 

Terms  on  application  to  Mr.  JAMES  DIGGENS,  Secretary*  Royal  Albert  Asylum, 

Lancaster. 

CTE.  LUCE,  LAUSANNE. — Miss  WILLS,  late  Head-Mistress 

►J  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  has  a  very  comfortable  ENGLISH  IIO.IIE  for  ELDER 
GIRLS,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  Continental  education. 

EDUCATION  at  VERSAILLES  and  BONN-on-RIIINE.— 
Thorough  French  and  German,  and  Preparation  for  all  Examinations.—  Address,  ia 
first  instance,  John  Gibson,  M.A.,  tiuernmore,  Bromley,  Kent. 

WANTED  an  ASSISTANT-MASTER  for  LA  MARTINIERE 
COLLEGE,  for  European  and  Eurasian  Boys,  Lucknow,  India.  He  must  be  a 
Graduate  or  Undergraduate  ot  one  of  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  unmarried, 
and  be  competent  to  teach  Geometrical  aud  Free-hand  Drawing  :  Science  (Elementary 
Chemistry,  Pliysics,  and  Physical  Geography )  ;  Mathematics  ;  English  ;  Latin  ;  History  and 
Geography.  Veteria  paribus,  preference  will  be  given  to  a  Grauuate  with  a  knowledge  of 
Music  (.organ  and  piano). 

Salary,  rupees  -i .801)  per  annum,  paid  by  rupees  400  minthly,  from  the  date  of  arrival  in 
Luckuow,  with  free  quai  teis.   £75  will  also  be  paid  for  the  voyage  out. 

For  particulars  as  to  bonus  on  retirement  after  approv  ed  service,  leave,  &c.,  apply  in  writing 
to  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  &.  Co.,  b.r)  Coinhill,  London,  E.C.,  to  whom  copies  of  certificates  qI 
moral  eharacter,  scholastic  qualifications,,  health,  tee.,  may  in  the  first  instance  be  sent. 

A  GERMAN  GRADUATE  (high  University  honours)  desires 

a  MASTERSHIP  for  MODERN  LANGUAGES  in  on  Enelish  School.  Besides 
German  lie  is  qualified  to  teach  French  \  acquired  in  Paris],  Classics  (IV.  Form),  and  Lower 
School  Mathematics.  No  objection  to  the  position  of  a  Private  Tutor  or  Travelling  Com- 
panion. UUrh-claes  testimonials,  ollicial  and  private. —  Address,  Dr.  G.  B.,  Darmstadt, 
Germany.    No  ugeuts. 

BROWNING'S  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  SUITING  THE 

SIGHT  WITH  SPECTACLES. 

Either  rersonnlly  or  by  Correspondence. 

Browning's  axis-cut  pebbles  are  tbe  most  perfect  lenses  made, 
being  cut  from  pure  crystals  of  Brazilian  pebble  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis,  and  every  lens  tested  separately  by  the  polari- 
scope.  Spectacles  of  superior  quality  from  4s.  fid.  per  pair;  with 
pebble  lenses,  in  best  steel  frames,  from  10s.  Cd.  per  pair:  and 
in  gold  frames,  from  £1  3s.  Gil.— Full  particulars  of  Browning's 
Method  of  Suiting  the  Sight  by  correspondence  and  testimonials, 
post-free. 

JOHN  BROWNING.  63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  167S. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS. — Sold  by  all  Stationers 

**  throughout  the  World. 

Legion  of  Honour,  1BT8.  Royal  Portucucse  Knighthood,  1833.  Gold  Medals  and  other 

distinctions. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS'   PIANOS,  from  35  guineas 

"  upwards. 

is,  20,  ond  !!  WIgmore  Street,  London,  W.   Lists  free. 

T LFRACOM BE. — I LFR ACOM BE  HOTEL.    The  most  com- 

fortablc  Winter  Resilience  in  the  Kingdom.  Mild  and  equable  temperature,  and  absence 
of  all  extremes.   Visitors  received"'  en  pension."  Descriptive  taritt'  of  Manager, 
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THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 

THE  announcement  of  the  intention  of  Lord  Dufferin 
to  visit  Qnetta,  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  frontier 
districts  which  have  for  some  years  been  really  under 
British  rule  into  a  regular  Comniissionership,  should  draw 
attention  to  a  matter  which  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  incidents  in  themselves  may  not  be  very  remarkable, 
for  the  Viceroy  of  India  very  properly  visits  most  parts  of 
his  dominions  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Commissionership 
is  merely,  as  they  would  say  across  the  Channel,  the  regu- 
larizing of  a  position  which  has  existed,  in  fact,  for  a  long 
time  past.  But  they  are  remarkable  as  bearing  upon  a 
matter  to  which  we  referred  in  some  detail  in  writing  on 
Lord  Salisbury's  Mansion  House  speech  last  week,  and 
which  deserves  further  handling  now.  At  no  time  pro- 
bably has  the  Government  of  India  taken  cooler  and  wiser 
views  or  prepared  to  carry  them  out  better  on  the  subject 
of  frontier  defence  than  at  present,  and  it  simply  depends 
on  the  decision  of  the  home  authorities  to  back  it  up  or 
Rot  whether  the  frontier  shall  be  made  practically  safe.  A 
great  and  very  salutary  change  has  come  over  instructed 
Anglo-Indian  opinion  in  the  matter  of  Russian  attempts  on 
India.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  either  to  pooh- 
pooh  such  attempts  as  absurd  or  to  regard  them  as  an  in- 
evitable evil,  but  in  any  and  either  case  to  do  nothing  to 
meet  them  when  they  came.  For  a  year  or  two  past  a  very 
different  policy  has  fortunately  prevailed,  and  without  dis- 
cussing the  diabolic  or  the  angelic  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Czar,  and  side  by  side  with  most  decent  treat- 
ment of  that  Government,  the  defence  of  India  has  been 
planned  and  arranged  to  such  a  point  that,  unless  some 
sudden  and  disastrous  reversal  of  this  policy  takes  place, 
even  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war  would  find  all  things  ready, 
and  nothing  like  a  large  force  from  England  would  be 
required  to  meet  it.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
transport  which  was  in  the  Afghan  war  the  cause  of  so 
much  delay  and  of  such  vast  expense,  and  permanent  for- 
tification has  not  been  neglected  at  points  likely  to  be 
threatened. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  most  important  point  is 
the  completion  of  the  railway  connecting  the  Beloochee  and 
border  Afghan  districts  round  Quetta  with  India.  As 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  knows,  this  railway 
has  for  years  been  the  sport  of  that  fatal  policy  of  vacil- 
lation which  has  resulted  from  the  English  party  system. 
At  one  time  it  was  carried  on  vigorously ;  then,  when 
"  scuttle  "  dominated,  in  the  teeth  of  the  advice  of  almost 
all  competent  authorities  and  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  representative  in  India,  it  was  aban- 
doned ;  then  it  was  begun  again,  and  has  been  steadily 
carried  on.  The  great  question  now  is  the  question  of 
extending  it  to  Candahar  perhaps,  certainly  to  some  point 
beyond  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Khoja  Amram  moun- 
tains. There  is,  we  believe  we  may  say,  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  best  Indian  authorities  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  this  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
public  at  home  to  understand  its  necessity  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  certain  politicians  (by  no  means  of  one 
party  only)  to  sanction  it.  It  might  perhaps  be  almost 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  rapidity  and  energy  with  which 
Russia  is  pushing  on  the  Transcaspian  system  in  more 
directions  than  one  constitute,  if  a  rough  and  ready,  yet 
a  forcible  reason  for  similar  extension  on  the  other  side. 
But,  if  this  seems  too  general  an  argument  or  one  tainted 


too  much  by  mere  jealousy,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  supply 
arguments  which  are  not  open  to  either  of  these  objections, 
and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  impartial  judges,  will  probably 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  proposed  extension  is  in  no 
sense  aggressive,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  actual  defence  of  the  frontier,  and  that  it  is,  at  least 
to  all  reasonable  appearance,  desirable  in  order  to  obtain 
certain  advantages  which  in  case  of  war  would  be  in- 
calculably great,  and  which  are  not  attended  by  any  dis- 
advantages in  time  of  peace. 

In  the  first  place,  the  extension  does  not  imply  any  of 
that  " going  to  Herat,"  that  "plunging  into  Afghanistan," 
and  so  forth,  which  frightens  some  people  so  much.  It  is 
not  proposed  that  we  should  even  reoccupy  Candahar, 
though  we  know  that  fervid  Gladstonians  who  have  held 
the  highest  places  in  India  think  we  ought  never  to  have 
left  it.  It  merely  provides  us  with  the  means  of  going  to 
Candahar  when  and  if  it  is  necessary.  Again,  it  involves 
no  annexation  of  territory  and  no  necessity  of  keeping 
Afghans  down.  But  what  it  does  involve  is  something 
different.  Any  child  can  understand  that,  in  preparing  the 
defence  of  a  country,  the  main  thing  is  to  devise  means 
whereby  the  troops  necessary  for  that  defence  can  get  to 
the  points  where  they  are  wanted  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  present  railway  provides  for  this  condition  but  partially. 
It  takes  us  a  good  part  of  the  way,  but  it  leaves  us  in  the 
middle  of  a  country  of  highlands  with  the  most  difficult 
part  of  that  country  yet  to  come.  Every  mile  of  such 
country  as  the  Khoja  Amram  left  to  be  crossed  with  the 
aid  of  the  legs  of  men  and  animals  only  means  an  un- 
necessary loss  of  time,  a  useless  expense  of  animals  and  of 
men  in  getting  over  it,  and  an  unnecessary  reduction  of  the 
number  of  men  and  animals  ready  lor  service  when  it  has 
been  got  over.  The  value  of  the  Transcaspian  railway  has 
always  been  debated  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  any  one  that  any  railway,  however  bad  (and  we 
can  take  care  that  ours  is  not  bad),  is  better  than  mules'  and 
camels'  backs.  Neither  is  there  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Afghan  border  any  country  so  difficult  and  costly  to 
cross  as  this  border  country  between  Beloochistan  and  Can- 
dahar, or  which  so  much  requires  the  aid  of  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  transport,  not  only  of  men  and  guns,  but 
of  the  provisions  and  material  without  which  men  are  help- 
less victims,  and  guns  useless  encumbrances. 

And  here  there  comes  in  the  old  and  almost  the  last 
surviving  argument  of  the  "  backward  school."  If  the 
country  is  difficult,  why  not  leave  its  difficulty  to  the  in- 
vaders, and  let  them  have  to  overcome  it  unassisted  by 
steam  and  wheels'?  There  are  many  replies  to  this  not 
very  heroic  contention,  bat  for  the  moment  we  shall  only 
use  the  least  debateable,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  most 
effectual  of  all.  Grant  for  the  moment — for  the  moment 
only — that  there  is  no  other  advantage  in  holding  the 
passes.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  the  advantage  that  the  hill 
tribes  will  not  consider  themselves  driven  into  the  arms  of 
the  invaders.  "  Oh  but,"  it  is  said,  "  your  presence  there 
"  will  irritate  them  and  make  them  welcome  those  whom 
"  they  would  otherwise  regard  as  enemies."  It  can  only  be 
replied  that  this  opinion  is  alike  contrary  to  the  facts,  to 
the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  to 
common  sense.  The  tribes  are  not  showing  any  jealousy  of 
our  roads  and  railways;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  gladly 
using  them  for  trade.  Moreover,  it  is  still  too  often  for- 
gotten that  Russia  and  England  are  not  to  the  Afghan  of 
to-day  the  distant  and  scarcely  formidable  Powers  that  they 
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wore  but  a  short  time  ago.  He  has  felt  the  weight  of  the 
arm  of  both,  and  to  which  he  inclines  will  pretty  certainly 
depend  on  tho  preliminary  question  which  is  most  likely 
to  make  its  arm  felt  again.  Since  the  first  resistance  of  the 
Tekkes  was  overcome,  Russia  has  had  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  she  has  overrun, 
and  they  have  by  turns  supplied  her  with  cheap  and  effec- 
tive instruments  for  carrying  her  conquests  further.  It  is 
idle  to  contend  that  Afghanistan,  as  Afghanistan,  can  be 
expected  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  to  Russia,  which, 
unlike  ourselves,  can  enter  the  country  at  the  easiest  end, 
and  can  pull  the  leaves  of  the  artichoke,  while  we  have 
always  had  to  choke  ourselves  with  the  stalk.  Nor  is  it 
proposed  to  interfere  with  Afghan  independence  in  anyway. 
It  is  simply  proposed  to  show  the  frontier  tribes  in  the  first 
place,  and  those  of  the  interior  in  the  second,  that,  by 
throwing  themselves  on  our  side  in  any  conflict  that  may 
occur,  they  are  throwing  themselves  on  a  side  which  intends 
to  win,  and  is  taking  the  means  to  win.  There  will  have 
been  no  harm  done  even  if  the  effects  of  the  new  boundary 
pillars  are  as  salutary  as  the  greatest  devotee  in  political 
pillar-worship  can  imagine. 


THE  RIOTERS  AND  THE  LAW. 

npiIE  first  word  to  be  said  concerning  the  events  of  last 
-jL  Sunday  is  one  of  hearty  and  ungrudging  praise  to  the 
guardians  of  liberty  and  order.  From  Sir  Charles  Warren 
— who  is  showing  in  England  like  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in 
Ireland  that  a  conspicuous  servant  of  the  public  can  under- 
stand his  duty  thoroughly,  and  discharge  it  admirably — down 
to  the  junior  constable,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  behaved 
splendidly.  Neither  the  design  nor  the  execution  of  the 
operations  which  were  forced  upon  them  could  have  been 
bettered.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  subscriptions  now  open 
in  various  quarters  in  recognition  of  their  efficient  service 
will  be  widely  and  liberally  supported,  and  that  their  future 
labours  may  be  lightened  by  the  enrolment  of  a  significantly 
numerous  body  of  special  constables.  There  is,  however, 
ground  for  the  hope  that  the  disturbances  so  promptly 
and  judiciously  encountered  will  not  be  renewed.  If  this 
is  so,  no  thanks  will  be  due  to  the  conductors  of  several 
leading  journals  which  have  surprised  their  readers,  and 
done  their  best  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  malcontents, 
by  their  speculations  on  the  probability  of  more  rioting  to- 
morrow. Special  Correspondents  appear  to  have  invaded 
the  slums,  and  to  have  reported,  with  picturesque  emphasis, 
the  seditious  mutterings  of  baffled  scoundrels.  This  is  the 
way  to  keep  alive  a  disgraceful  agitation,  the  speedy  ex- 
tinction of  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  good 
citizen. 

As  regards  the  points  of  law  involved,  or  supposed  to 
be  involved,  in  the  events  of  last  Sunday,  there  is  no 
cause  for  uneasiness.  Trafalgar  Square  is,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  is  confided  by  statute 
to  the  "control  and  management"  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  and  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  The  tech- 
nical right  to  forbid  meetings  in  it  is  therefore  clear,  and 
the  only  remaining  question  is  that  of  moral  expediency. 
As  to  that,  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  and  look  at  Trafalgar 
Square  and  the  surrounding  streets  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory opinion.  The  meetings  held  day  after  day  since  the 
middle  of  October,  with  the  avowed  object  of  incommod- 
ing, and  so  terrorizing,  as  many  respectable  inhabitants  of 
London  as  possible,  made  Sir  Charles  Warren's  procla- 
mation a  necessity  ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the 
most  offensive  and  dangerous  of  all  these  meetings  was 
held  on  a  Sunday,  and  led  immediately  to  the  outrages 
committed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  These  facts  conclusively 
show  that,  if  meetings  in  the  Square  can  be  prevented,  they 
ought  to  be;  the  law  stated  above  shows  that  they  can  be 
lawfully ;  and  the  experience  of  last  Sunday  shows  that 
they  can  be  in  fact.  The  suggested  parallel  of  Hyde  Park  is, 
in  reality,  perfectly  dissimilar,  because  tho  first  and  last  of 
these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  in  its  case.  It  is  a  matter 
for  grave  regret  that  the  almost  preternatural  infelicity 
which  seems  to  dog  the  public  utterances  of  Mr.  Henry 
M  atthews  should  have  led  him  to  make  use  of  his  abso- 
lutely indefensible  expression  about  meetings  "  for  bond  fide 
"  political  purposes."  A  meeting  of  Jacobins  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  State  by  terrorizing  peaceable  citizens  is 
as  much  a  meeting  for  a  bond  fide  political  purpose  as  any- 
thing can  be,  and  it  is  exactly  what  the  Home  Secretary  was 


at  the  time  when  he  used  the  phrase  engaged  in  rightly  pre- 
venting, and  what  he  will  continue  rightly  to  prevent.  It 
would  have  been  amazing  if  the  enemies  of  public  order  had 
failed  to  make  vigorous  use  of  so  ridiculous  a  blunder.  That 
the  persons  who  made  disturbances  last  Sunday,  and  the  per- 
sons who  hounded  them  on  from  a  position  of  safety,  are 
distinguished  from  the  original  Jacobins  principally  by  their 
want  of  success,  is  becoming  increasingly  clear.  It  is  per- 
ceptible even  to  the  turgid  intelligence  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
blinded  as  he  is  with  personal  vanity,  and  besotted  as  he  is 
with  personal  ambition.  Much  more  is  it  perceptible  to  the 
comparatively  clear  intellect  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  is,  in 
some  ways,  nearly  as  sensible  a  man  as  he  is  an  untrust- 
worthy lawyer.  The  defection  of  these  two  distinguished 
demagogues  from  the  sacred  cause  of  meeting  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  whether  or  no,  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  do 
not  think  the  advocacy  of  mob-rule  and  anarchy  likely  to- 
ingratiate  them  or  their  supporters  with  the  British  elector. 

One  moral  of  the  whole  affair  appears  to  be  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  holding  of  outdoor  meetings  in  the 
streets — as  distinct  from  the  Parks — of  the  metropolitan 
district  should  be  forbidden  by  a  statute  expressly  made  in 
that  behalf.  There  could  not  be  greater  nonsense  than  to' 
suggest  that  anybody's  freedom  of  speech  would  be  impro- 
perly interfered  with  by  such  legislation.  London  positively 
swarms  with  halls  and  large  rooms  which  can  be  hired  for 
any  sort  of  meeting.  It  also  swarms  with  newspapers  of  all 
schools  of  thought,  for  the  columns  of  which,  or  some  of 
which,  nothing  can  be,  like  poetry  in  the  celebrat  ed  defini- 
tion, "too  foolish,  too  profane,  or  too  indecent."  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  one  bursting  with  something  which 
he  wanted  to  communicate  to  his  fellows,  and  could  not 
emit  otherwise  than  in  the  streets  or  squares  of  the  metro- 
polis. How  far  the  Legislature  ought  to  go  in  the  direction 
of  likewise  prohibiting  all  amateur  processions  may  be  a 
matter  of  legitimate  discussion ;  but  it  is  indubitably  a  scandal 
that  any  crowd  which  chooses  to  walk  along  the  roadway  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  traffic  should  be,  as  it  is  now, 
actually  protected  and  assisted,  to  the  detriment  of  all  other 
wayfarers,  by  the  police  whom  its  procession  distracts  from 
the  ordinary  duties  which  they  ought  to  be  performing.  A 
more  immediate  task  is  the  prompt  and  adequate  punish- 
ment of  every  one  who  may  be  proved  to  have  broken  the 
law  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  this,  it  seems,  is  being  dis- 
charged with  reasonable  success.  The  member  of  Parliament 
who  has  chosen  this  thorny  path  to  notoriety,  in  default 
of  others,  appears  to  have  as  much  difficulty  as  the  convict 
O'Brien  in  understanding  that  the  criminal  law  is  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  a  respecter  of  persons.  Th  it  the  sacred 
person  of  a  Scotch  member  should  get  cuffed  on  the  head, 
and  gripped  by  whatever  part  comes  first,  just  like  an 
ordinary  stone-throwing  rough,  is  shocking  to  these  delicately 
nurtured  beings.  Happily  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  ministers  of  the  law  will  shrink  from  teaching  the 
gloomy  lesson  which  appears  to  be  so  necessary  to  a  right 
understanding  of  our  glorious  Constitution.  The  reluctance 
of  the  learners  supplies  a  crushing  refutation  of  the  mis- 
chievous and  absurd  commonplace  about  the  inadvisability 
of  "  making  a  man  a  martyr,"  which  so  many  worthy  people 
fondly  repeat.  If  a  man  wants  to  get  sent  to  prison,  that  is 
no  reason  for  disappointing  him.  It  is  a  reason  for  sending 
him  there  for  a  longer  time  than  he  will  like,  and  con- 
sidering the  disturbance  made  about  twenty  three  hours 
passed  in  a  police-cell,  that  will  not  be  difficult,  if  the  per- 
son in  question  should  be  proved  to  have  co  uniitted  tho 
offences  laid  to  his  charge.  His  peril  enables  us  to  rejoice 
without  reserve  over  the  failure  to  break  the  law  which 
befell  tho  two  ladies,  so  unhappily  deprived  of  marital 
control,  who  have  now  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Fede- 
rated Radical  Clubs. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  side  of  the  subject  which  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked,  save  by  our  contemporary  the 
World,  which  has  treated  it  sensibly  and  openly.  However 
bad  the  worst  of  the  rioters  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  men  who  caused  and  instigated  the  riot  were 
worse.  Tho  processions  did  not  go  of  themselves.  They 
went  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  registered  for  them  in  their 
meetings  and  in  the  press.  They  were  told  that  they  had  a 
right  to  meet  in  Trafalgar  Square,  which  was  not  the  fact, 
and  that  it  was  their  duty  as  good  citizens  to  go  a  nd  assert 
it  by  violence.  The  newspaper  which  gave  tins  counsel  is  a 
disreputable  one,  but  it  is  not  without  readers  among  the 
classes  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Can  any  man  doubt  that 
its  phrases  actually  operated  as  a  direct  ami  s  e  cssful  in- 
centive to  go  and  defy  Sir  Charles  Warren's  lawful  orders  1 
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If  that  is  so,  the  Government  will  not  bo  justified  in 
abstaining  from  finding  out  whether  or  not  they  constitute 
a  breach  of  the  law  against  inciting  to  riot.  The  proprietor 
of  the  journal  in  question  is  not  reported  to  havo  marched 
with  a  banner  or  to  have  charged  tho  ring  of  polico  in  the 
Square.  He  probably  thought  ho  had  done  his  share  of 
mischief  beforehand.  As  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury 
might  possibly  think  so  too,  ho  had  better  give  the  matter 
Lis  immediate  attention. 


CANADA. 

fTHIE  Canadian  Constitution  seems  not  to  possess  the 
JL  lixity  and  permanence  which  have  been,  to  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  the  community,  secured  in  tho 
United  States.  It  would  be  injudicious  to  form,  until  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  have  been  fully  stated,  a  positive 
opinion  on  the  considerable  changes  which  are  proposed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Provinces.  Even  if  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  are  expedient  in 
themselves,  a  new  form  of  government  would  be  a  re- 
petition of  an  experiment  which  had,  as  it  was  thought, 
been  successfully  completed  twenty  years  ago.  Verbal 
demonstrations  of  the  value  of  political  institutions  are  less 
convincing  than  the  knowledge  that  they  have  existed  for 
a  considerable  time.  Within  living  memory  the  enemies 
of  Italian  unity  were  in  the  habit  of  proving  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  diversities  of  language,  of  customs,  and  of 
traditions  would  render  the  establishment  of  a  single  State 
impossible.  Now  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years  since  the 
annexation  of  Lombardy  and  other  Northern  provinces  to 
Piedmont,  and  of  various  periods  ending  with  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome  in  1870,  has  not  only  consolidated  the 
kingdom,  but  rendered  the  revival  of  the  former  divisions 
almost  inconceivable.  The  confidence  which  is  felt  in  the 
duration  of  the  German  Empire  affords  another  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  accomplished  facts.  Both  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy  statesmen  have  carefully  abstained  from 
tampering  with  their  original  creations.  Familiarity  with 
institutions,  and  the  consequent  habit  of  taking  them  for 
granted,  are  among  the  first  conditions  of  national  loyalty. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  original 
American  Confederacy,  a  first  experiment  in  constitutional 
organization  may,  after  a  fair  trial,  be  by  general  consent 
abandoned  as  a  failure ;  but  no  such  allegation  seems  to  be 
made  by  the  promoters  of  the  present  Canadian  movement. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  when  by  a  second  attempt 
they  had  provided  for  the  political  wants  of  the  country, 
took  pains  to  render  future  modifications  difficult,  though 
not  impossible. 

The  presumption  against  early  changes  in  newly  esta- 
blished constitutions  may  of  course  be  rebutted  on  strong 
grounds  of  convenience.  The  authors  of  the  new  Canadian 
project  are  entitled  by  their  official  position  to  a  respectful 
hearing.  It  seems  that  the  Provincial  Premiers  have  held 
a  Conference  on  the  subject  of  constitutional  amendments 
which  they  hold  to  be  desirable.  As  might  be  expected, 
their  proposals  are  intended  to  diminish  the  centralization 
of  power,  and  to  enlarge  the  functions  of  the  Provincial 
Governments,  to  the  detriment  of  Federal  influence.  For  the 
present  no  jealousy  appears  to  be  entertained  of  the  Im- 
perial prerogative,  except  that  the  rejection  by  tho  Crown 
of  a  scheme  of  commercial  union  with  the  United  States  is 
indirectly  deprecated.  There  is  evidently  an  active  conflict 
between  the  Legislature  and  Government  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  subordinate  or  local  authorities.  The  main  cause  of 
the  differences  which  have  arisen  is  the  threefold  distribu- 
tion of  political  powers  and  rights.  In  the  United  States 
sovereignty  is  exhaustively  divided  between  the  supreme  or 
Federal  Government  and  the  several  States.  In  Canada  the 
model  was  carefully  copied ;  but  there  were  three  parties 
instead  of  two.  The  Dominion  Parliament  was  intended  to 
correspond  to  the  American  Congress,  and  the  Provinces  to 
the  States  ;  but  the  Governor-General  could  not  be,  like  the 
President,  a  Federal  officer ;  and  the  prerogatives  which 
were  reserved  to  the  Crown  could  have  no  analogy  in  a 
Republican  Constitution.  It  is  true  that  Canada  is  prac- 
tically independent,  and  that  the  interference  of  the  Crown 
is  rare  and  comparatively  insignificant;  but  it  introduces  a 
disturbing  element,  and  the  Provinces  seem  to  prefer  the 
King  Log  who  reigns  in  London  to  the  much  more  active 
King  Stork  who  has  Ottawa  for  his  seat.  The  first  proposal 
on  the  published  list  is  "  to  remove  the  veto  power  from  the 


"  hands  of  tho  Federal  Executive,  and  vest  it  in  tho  hands 
"  of  J  licit  Majesty  in  Council,  as  before  tho  Confederation." 
If  tho  Provincial  Premiers  were  of  a  literary  turn,  tliey 
would  perhaps  describe  themselves  as  appealing  from  petty 
tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Tho  noxt  Resolution  passed  at  tho  meeting  lias  a  plausible 
appearance,  inasmuch  as  it  purports  to  follow  an  American 
precedent.  It  is  proposed  that  all  vacancies  in  the  Senate 
shall  bo  filled  by  persons  selected  by  the  Provinces  for  a 
limited  term  of  years  until  tho  provincial  nominees  con- 
stituto one  half  of  tho  Senate.  Tho  other  halt'  will  consist 
of  nominees  of  tho  Crown.  The  American  Senate,  which 
is  tho  most  powerful  body  in  the  Union,  consists  of  nominees 
of  the  States.  Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  State  rights, 
no  serious  dissatisfaction  is  felt  with  a  system  which  gives 
Rhode  Island  or  Delaware  as  full  a  representation  in  the 
Senate  as  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  The  Canadian 
Senate  requires  to  be  strengthened,  and  perhaps  the  object 
might  be  in  some  degree  attained  by  a  plan  which  would 
enable  it  to  represent  the  Provinces.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  Provincial  Senators  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  Legislatures,  as  in  the  United  States,  or  by  popular 
suffrage.  A  diminution  in  the  number  of  Crown  nominees 
would  have  little  practical  effect.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  Provincial  Premiers  should  at  the  same 
time  demand  the  abolition  of  an  Upper  House  of  any 
Province  in  which  such  a  body  exists.  Probably  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  Constitution  more  completely 
democratic,  the  Premiers  require  that  the  Dominion  fran- 
chise should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Provincial  franchise 
should  be  used  in  Dominion  elections.  If  the  local  and 
Federal  electorates  are  identical,  it  seems  unnecessary  that 
any  other  change  should  be  actively  pressed.  The  same 
constituents  will  return  the  central  and  the  provincial 
assemblies,  with  the  necessary  result  of  removing  all  causes 
of  difference,  except  in  cases  where  the  nominees  of  the 
Crown  in  the  Senate  might  oppose  measures  approved  by 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada.  A  Resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  Provinces  shall  assume  control  of  Provincial 
works  and  railways  is  probably  intended  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Railway  from  Manitoba 
to  the  American  frontier.  The  Manitoba  Supreme  Court 
has  now  delivered  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Ministers  of  the  Local  Government  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  agents  with  limited  powers,  who 
should  be  restrained  if  they  exceeded  their  powers.  The 
Provincial  Premiers  may  probably  have  anticipated  the 
decision  when  they  resolved  to  hold  a  Conference. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  Resolutions  is  a  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  unrestricted  reciprocity,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  a  Customs  Union  with  the  United  States.  The  proposal 
is  accompanied  by  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and 
of  attachment  to  the  British  connexion,  which  may 
perhaps  not  be  wholly  conventional.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  truly,  if  not  opportunely,  the  formation  of  a  North 
American  Customs  Union  which  would  impose  differential 
duties  on  English  trade  would  be  so  injurious  to  England 
that  it  would  sensibly  weaken  the  connexion  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  Empire.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  takes 
a  leading  part  in  the  advocacy  of  a  Customs  Union,  has 
long  been  a  consistent  opponent  of  the  maintenance  of  tho 
Colonial  Empire.  It  is  possible  that  other  politicians  may 
support  the  same  conclusions  on  opposite  grounds.  Those  of 
them  who  took  part  in  the  Conference  have  evidently  satis- 
fied themselves  that  such  a  measure  would  not  be  defeated 
by  the  veto  of  the  Crown.  The  Federal  Parliament  and 
the  Ministers,  of  whom  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  the  first 
in  rank,  would  for  the  present  reject  any  proposal  for  a 
Customs  Union  which  might  be  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
the  Conference  wished  to  transfer  the  veto  to  the  Crown. 
They  are  so  far  in  the  right  that  the  Imperial  Government 
would  certainly  acquiesce  in  a  policy  which  could  not  be 
resisted  with  success.  The  geographical  arguments  for 
union  rather  with  the  United  States  than  with  England 
are  undoubtedly  plausible.  The  territory  of  the  Dominion 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  principal  districts,  each  of 
which  has  readier  access  to  the  neighbouring  American 
States  than  to  the  rest  of  Canada.  As  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  adheres  to  its  connexion  with  England,  its 
efforts  ought  to  be  acknowledged  and  supported,  but  it  is 
prudent  to  prepare  for  a  time  when  commercial  interest  will 
triumph  over  political  sentiment. 

The  arguments  for  Irish  Home  Rule  which  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  alleged  success  of  the  Canadian  Constitution 
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must  apparently  be  abandoned  or  modified.  It  was  always 
absurd  to  compare  the  Government  of  a  distant  and  prac- 
tically independent  province  with  the  local  Parliament 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan,  was  to  be 
strictly  limited  in  its  functions.  Now  it  would  seem  that 
the  Federal  experiment  fails  to  give  universal  satisfaction. 
The  right  of  controlling  railways,  which  has  been  reserved 
to  the  Government  of  the  Dominion,  threatens  to  become  un- 
tenable when  local  interests  clash  with  the  deliberate  policy 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Dominion.  Sir  John  Macdonald 
commands  the  confidence  of  the  Federal  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  he  is  unanimously  opposed  by  the  Provinces.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  the  Provincial  Premiers  respectively 
represent  the  wishes  and  interests  of  their  own  con- 
stituencies. The  Constitution  is  likely  to  come  to  a  dead- 
lock within  the  lifetime  of  the  first  generation  from  its 
establishment.  The-  Provinces,  like  other  political  com- 
munities, use  the  functions  which  were  supposed  to  exhaust 
their  claims  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  additional  power. 
The  Irish  Nationalists  who  have  systematically  abused 
their  position  as  Poor-law  Guardians  scarcely  conceal  their 
intention  of  attaining  ulterior  objects  by  the  aid  of  a 
Home  Pule  Parliament.  They  will  probably  for  the  pre- 
sent discontinue  their  references  to  Canada,  which  were 
from  the  first  irrelevant.  The  proposed  exclusion  or  dis- 
couragement of  British  trade  cannot,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, be  legally  established  until  it  has  obtained  both 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown  and  the  assent  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons.  Both  checks  will  perhaps  be  removed 
on  the  first  occasion  to  which  they  are  applicable.  The 
politicians  who  would  control  a  Parliament  at  Dublin  have 
frequently  expressed  the  intention  of  placing  discriminating 
duties  on  English  imports. 


THE  WRONG  OF  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

IF  there  were  any  persons  who  honestly  promoted  or 
approved  the  great  riot  of  Sunday  last,  they  were  pro- 
bably deluded  by  their  guides  in  the  press  and  on  the 
platform  into  the  belief  that  they  were  vindicating  the  right 
of  public  meeting.  They  have  sinc3  been  taught,  much  to 
their  surprise,  by  their  leader  that  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment "  is  clearly  entitled  to  administer  the  laws  according 
"  to  what  it  may  be  advised  is  their  true  construction."  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  lesson  was  unnecessary, 
and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice 
w  ill  be  provisionally  accepted  by  his  followers.  The  mob 
in  general  probably  cared  nothing  for  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  having  indeed  been  professedly  organized  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose.  The  clubs  and  the  demagogues 
had  invented  another  pretext  for  violence  and  disorder. 
They  required  of  the  Government  the  immediate  release  of 
O'Beien,  with  full  knowledge  that  their  demand  could  by 
no  possibility  be  conceded.  Mr.  Gladstone's  former  letters 
and  speeches  had,  perhaps,  produced  an  impression  that  the 
imprisonment  of  the  chief  Irish  agitator  was  illegal ;  but  no 
Radical  or  Anarchist  can  have  believed  that  the  question 
could  be  decided  by  rebellion  against  constituted  authority 
in  London.  In  Cork,  as  in  Middlesex,  "  the  Executive 
"  Government  is  clearly  entitled  to  administer  the  laws 
"  according  to  what  it  may  be  advised  is  their  true  con- 
"  struction."  The  most  ignorant  member  of  the  seditious 
crowd  was  well  aware  that  its  ostensible  object  could  not  be 
attained  by  force.  The  defeat  of  the  police  and  the  troops 
•would  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  revolution.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  influential 
agent,  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  when  he  told  the  intending 
rioters  that  there  might  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing — as,  for 
nee,  of  law  and  order.  If  the  state  of  the  law,  when, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  recommends,  it  is  tested  and  ascertained, 
proves  to  be  adverse  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by 
the  Government,  the  mob  must  be  henceforth  dominant  in 
London.  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  Mr.  Gladstone's  chief 
law  adviser,  seems  to  anticipate  with  satisfaction  tho  legal 
vindication  of  anarchy.  If  his  hopes  are  realized,  no  gather- 
ing of  tho  disorderly  classes  can  be  repressed,  if  only  it  pro- 
fi  <  bo  be  1  -  embled  in  exercise  of  the  unlimited  right  of 
public  meeting.  Lord  George  Gordon's  proceedings  will 
in  that  case,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  be  retrospectively 
justified.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  community, 
and  especially  no  great  city,  can  be  governed  on  such  con- 
ditions. 

It  would  be  useless  to  propose  an  immediate  movemont 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  but  it  may  be  allowable  to  remind 


reasonable  politicians  that,  if  an  unlimited  right  of  public 
meeting  exists,  there  is  much  need  of  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  law.  It  is  difficult  for  individual  persons  to  clear 
their  minds  of  cant,  but  the  tenacity  of  party  or  political 
cant  is  far  more  obstinate.  If  great  modern  States  could, 
like  many  of  the  old  Greek  Bepublics,  entrust  to  single 
legislators  the  task  of  framing  a  complete  Constitution,  no 
Solon  or  Lycuugus  would  propose  so  absurd  an  arrange- 
ment as  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  favours. 
In  his  words,  "  the  question  of  the  right  of  public  meeting 
"  is  one  of  great  moment  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and 
"  particularly  to  those  who  at  present  are  unhappily  in 
"  circumstances  of  distress."  It  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  desires  the  continuance  and  repetition  of  the 
meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square,  if  only  it  appears  that  the 
Government  have  wrongly  interpreted  the  law.  In  direct 
contradiction  to  his  judgment  the  friends  of  order  and  of 
liberty  will  continue  to  condemn  on  grounds  of  morality 
and  expediency,  if  not  of  law,  the  noxious  practice  of 
attempting  the  redress  of  grievances  by  the  exhibition  of 
physical  force.  Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  believes  that 
those  who  are  in  circumstances  of  distress  would  derive  some 
advantage  from  the  continuance  of  so-called  meetings  of  the 
unemployed.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  by  the  police 
authorities,  under  the  express  directions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  the  meetings  had  been  almost  suppressed 
a  fortnight  ago,  Trafalgar  Square  was  reopened  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Socialist  demagogues  and  their 
dupes.  The  consequences  which  might  have  been  expected 
immediately  followed.  The  mobs  became  every  day  more 
aggressive  and  the  speeches  more  violent.  The  tradesmen  and 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  streets  found 
their  business  so  seriously  impeded  that  they  were  compelled 
to  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  One 
of  the  deputation  stated  to  Mr.  Matthews  that  through  the 
prevailing  disturbance  and  alarm  his  hotel  had  in  a  short 
time  been  deprived  of  the  custom  of  a  thousand  guests.  In 
a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  uses  the 
words,  ''  The  question  is  one  of  great  moment  to  the  in- 
"  habitants  of  London."  The  memorialists  would  derive 
little  comfort  from  a  judicial  decision  which  might  legalize 
ruinous  disorder.  The  withdrawal  of  the  police  would  place 
one  of  the  richest  parts  of  London  at  the  mercy  of  a  riotous 
mob. 

The  popular  belief  in  the  legitimate  character  of  public 
meetings  survives  from  times  when  all  the  circumstances 
were  different  from  those  of  the  present  day.    There  was  a 
time  when  such  meetings  were  held  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion; but  it  is  notorious  that  for  many  years  past  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  confine  the  attendance  to  members 
of  the  party  to  which  the  promoters  belong.    Modern  mobs 
refuse  to  listen  to  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.   At  some  of  the  late  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square 
speakers  were  hooted  down  because  they  ventured  to  differ 
from  the  majority  on  some  trifling  point,  or  because  they 
were  suspected  of  the  crime  of  being  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances.   The  great  bulk  of  the  speeches  consisted  of  incite- 
ments to  violence,  and  in  denunciations  of  all  classes  but  the 
poorest.    The  exhortations  of  the  popular  orators  have  pro- 
bably done  much  mischief;  but  even  seditious  declamation 
was  not  the  most  important  characteristic  of  the  meetings. 
The  malcontents  came  together  not  to  convince  or  to  refute, 
but  to  frighten  the  rest  of  the  population.    Demagogues  such 
as  Mr.  Hyndman  of  course  talk  in  the  same  sentence  of  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  of  public  meetings.    It  has  been 
shown  that  freedom  of  speech  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the   question.     Mr.  Atherley  Jones,  a  more  plausible 
apologist  for  the  meetings,  more  candidly  declares  that 
Trafalgar  Square  is  "  a  splendid  vantage  ground  for  public 
"  demonstration.    Obviously  the  chief  raison  d'etre  of  public 
"  demonstrations  is  that  they  should  be  observed  in  their 
"  magnitude  and  importance  by  the  Government  and  the 
"  public,  and  Trafalgar  Square  is  undeniably  suited  for 
"  the  purpose."    It  is  perfectly  true  that  Trafalgar  Square 
is  better  suited  than  almost  any  other  part  of  London  to 
the  purpose  of  causing  annoyance  and  alarm.    The  moral 
value  of  such  demonstrations  is  less  than  nothing.  The 
meetings  only  prove  that  a  few  thousands  of  discontented 
persons  can,  if  they  are  not  resisted  and  controlled  by  the 
police,  take  possession  of  an  important  place  or  thorough- 
fare.   If  it  were  only  for  the  protection  of  the  tradesmen  or 
the  neighbourhood,  such  assemblages  ought  to  be  strictly 
forbidden  ;  and  the  law,  if  it  is  now  insufficient  for  the 
purpose,  ought  to  be  strengthened.    The  spirit  in  which  the 
rights  of  peaceful  citizens  are  regarded  by  the  demonstrators  t 
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and  their  accomplices  is  illustrated  by  the-  language  of  their 
organ  in  the  press.  The  grievance  of  the  tradesmen  round 
Charing  Cross  is  summarily  dismissed  by  a  sneer  at  "  the 
"  publicans  and  pawnbrokers  of  the  Strand."  The  use  of 
such  language  in  description  of  the  hated  bvtinjcoisic  is 
familiar  to  French  Socialists  and  Jacobins. 

Mr.  Hyndman  affects  to  apprehend  tho  passing  of  ex- 
ceptional laws  "  similar  to  thoso  which  obtain  in  despotic 
"  countries  without  even  the  form  of  Parliamentary  sanction." 
A  law  in  restraint  of  terrorism  may  be  exceptional,  but  it 
has  obtained  Parliamentary  sanction,  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time  enforced,  by  the  despotic  Government  of  the  French 
Republic.  No  such  outrages  as  those  which  have  been 
perpetrated  or  threatened  in  London  would  have  been 
tolerated  in  Paris.  In  France  there  is  little  or  no  restraint 
on  tho  use  of  revolutionary  language,  except  that  it  must 
not  bo  talked  out  of  doors.  Meetings  in  the  open  air  are 
strictly  prohibited,  and  the  distinction  is  by  no  means 
arbitrary.  If  any  person  attends  a  meeting  in  a  room  he 
takes  the  risk  of  any  language  or  proceedings  by  which  he 
may  be  annoyed.  The  streets  are  free  to  him  for  ail  lawful 
purposes,  and  he  is  not  liable  to  the  risk  of  encountering  a 
mob,  except  perhaps  in  an  occasional  procession.  In  no 
European  country,  except  perhaps  in  Switzerland,  would  a 
Trafalgar  Square  meeting  be  allowed.  The  Americans 
have  hitherto  been  more  patient  of  revolutionary  extrava- 
gance, probably  through  a  natural  but  excessive  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  their  institutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  more  peremptory  than  English  defenders  of  order 
in  suppressing  and  punishing  violence.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  the  execution  of  the  Chicago  murderers  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  civilized  world.  Open-air  meetings 
for  serious  political  purposes  have,  on  account  of  their 
inconvenience,  been  generally  disused.  There  would  be 
no  hardship  in  requiring  that  treason  should,  if  at  all,  | 
he  uttered  under  a  roof.  As  the  law  is  not  likely  to  be 
altered  until  further  experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of 
a  change,  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss  the  details  of  a 
possible  measure.  In  the  meantime  it  is  perhaps  in- 
judicious to  take  issue  on  the  question  whether  public  j 
meetings  are  liable  to  obstruction  by  the  police.  No  final 
objection  has  yet  been  raised  to  assemblages  in  Hyde  Park,  J 
though  they  have  sometimes  proved  dangerous.  Mr.  ' 
Atiierley  Jones  contends  that  the  Hyde  Park  practice 
serves  as  a  precedent  for  the  abandonment  of  Trafalgar 
Square  to  the  mob,  because  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly 
are,  as  he  contends,  more  important  shopping  thoroughfares 
than  the  Strand. 


SOME  SPEECHES. 

EXCEPT  that  men  can  hardly  be  expected  to  trouble 
themselves  much  either  beforehand  or  afterwards  about 
an  election  to  the  Rectorship  of  a  Scotch  University,  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Morley's  speech  in  favour  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
candidature  on  Monday  at  Edinburgh  might  be  thought 
to  be  connected  with  his  defeat  by  Mr.  Goschen  at  Aber- 
deen. It  was  a  remarkable  speech  in  itself,  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  lose  remarkableness  in  being  contrasted 
with  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  welcome  reappearance 
in  public  life  at  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Goschen's  own  slashing 
razzia  upon  Gladstonianism  at  Manchester.  In  both  these 
speeches,  when  they  are  contrasted  with  Mr.  Morley's,  with 
Sir  Charles  Russell's,  a  day  later,  and  with  Mr.  Mundella's 
at  Lowestoft  (if,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  take  any  account 
of  Mr.  Mundella),  a  curious  difference  of  heart  and  hope 
appears.  Mr.  Goschen's  attack  has  been  received  with 
the  usual  gnashing  of  teeth — that  is,  no  doubt,  the  only 
way  of  dealing  with  an  enemy  whom  you  cannot  bite 
and  who  galls  you.  But  perhaps  the  Bristol  utterance 
was  most  annoying  to  Gladstonians,  not  a  few  of  whom 
had  gone  out  of  the  way  to  declare  that  Sir  Michael  sym- 
pathized, if  not  with  Home  Rule,  yet  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  steal  their  landlords'  money, 
that  this  sympathy,  as  well  as  his  ill-health,  determined 
his  retirement,  and  that  he  is  to  be  quoted  as  a  Tory  Anti- 
Coercionist.  On  the  contrary,  the  sometime  Chief  Secretary 
spoke  with  the  plain  and  solid  force  and  directness  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  his  oratory ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  but  a  mere  falsifier  to  pretend  that  he  gave  an 
uncertain  sound  on  the  present  policy  of  the  Government. 
It  was  no  part  of  his  business  to  defend  in  detail  a  scheme 
of  policy  in  which  he  has  been  unluckily  prevented  from 
having  an  active  hand,  and  the  defence  of  which  by  his  suc- 


cessor and  its  own  actual  manager  still  holds  the  field  un- 
answered.   But,  if  any  one  can  discern  in  his  speech  those 

signs  of  split  which,  on  the  strength  of  the  egregious  example 
of  Mr.  Evelyn,  Gladstonians  are  always  fondly  seeing,  that 
person  may  boast  a  faculty  of  seeing  into  mill-  or  mile- 
stones not  inferior  to  any  recorded  instance. 

Mr.  Morley's  utterances  wero  as  different  in  tono  as  in 
tenor.  He  did  not  exactly  copy  the  unwise  admission  of 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Fowler,  at  Bristol,  that  tho  present  si  ate 
of  things  was  "heart-sickening"  (which,  indeed,  we  can 
well  believe),  but  ho  exhibited  certain  well-known  signs  of 
sickness  of  heart.  The  occasion,  it  is  true,  was  somewhat  of 
the  dreary-festive  order.  Mr.  Morley,  celebrating  pontifical  ly 
the  regeneration  and  readmission  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the 
Gladstonian  church,  must  have  felt  clearly  enough  that  for 
any  good  that  will  be  done  by  the  return  of  this  single 
prodigal  he  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  with  hu-ks 
and  Hartinctons.  We  would  moreover  not  only  fain 
believe,  but  we  think  we  have  some  fair  reason  for  believing, 
that  Mr.  Morley's  politeness  to  the  said  prodigal  must  be 
inly  blended  with  a  certain  good-natured  contempt.  Most 
of  Mr.  Morley's  political  doctrines  and  some  of  his  political 
ways  are  far  asunder  from  ours,  and  we  often  wonder  where  on 
earth,  and  how  on  earth,  such  a  man  can  have  got  together 
such  a  bundle  of  political  premisses  and  principles.  But  at 
least  he  sticks  to  them,  and  at  least  he  argues  consistently 
from  them.  What  can  he  think  in  petto  of  a  man  who, 
having  screwed  himself  up  to  the  great  argument  of 
maintaining  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  and  having  deli- 
berately rejected  the  plans  of  those  who  would  dissolve 
it,  rats  to  these  very  dissolvers  because  a  blatant  dema- 
gogue is  made  to  wear  prison  linen,  and  because  some 
innocent  persons  and  many  guilty  ones  have  had  crowns 
cracked  by  police  bludgeons,  or  even  blood  let  by  police 
bayonets  and  bullets?  Nor  is  Mr.  Morley  at  all  likely  to 
be  the  dupe  of  his  own  argument  about  Mr.  Buchanan's 
"  singular  "  consistency.  He  is  not  himself  the  most  prac- 
tical of  politicians ;  but  his  official  experience,  though  it  was 
happily  but  short,  and  his  Parliamentary  experience,  though 
that  has  not  been  very  long,  must  have  taught  him  that 
election  pledges  are  given  and  taken  subject  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  progress  of  events.  Indeed,  his 
insistence  on  the  consistency  argument  is  especially  strange, 
in  that  he  afterwards  praised  Mr.  Buchanan  for  "  giving 
"  the  constituencies  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  they 
"  had  changed  their  minds."  A  man,  without  being  ex- 
ceptionally stupid,  may  sorely  be  puzzled  between  these  two 
simultaneous  ideals — the  member  who  is  never  to  change 
(or  rather,  as  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  case,  who  is  to  change  in 
the  greatest  things  in  order  to  be  rigidly  consistent  in  the 
least)  and  the  constituency  which  is  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  changing  its  mind  once  a  year  or  oftener. 

But  these  confusions  and  uncertainties  marked  Mr. 
Morley'  s  speech  throughout,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
weakest  that  he  has  recently  delivered.  He  devoted  much 
time  to  carrying  on  one  of  those  singularly  unprofitable 
battles  of  word  citation  with  Lord  Hartington  which  are 
the  resource  of  all  orators  in  a  difficulty.  But  his  miscella- 
neous remarks  and  the  reticences  which  chequered  them 
were  more  remarkable  still.  Even  an  audience  drawn  from 
Cockney-despising  Edinburgh  must  surely  have  been  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Morley  made  no  faintest  reference  even  to 
the  events  of  Sunday  in  Trafalgar  Square;  and  perhaps 
some  of  them,  when  they  saw  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  next  morning's  papers,  may  have  remembered  the 
silence  of  the  night  before,  and  have  drawn  their  own  con- 
clusions from  it.  It  would  have  come  so  pat  to  the  passage 
about  the  martyr  O'Brien;  it  would  have  contrasted  so 
nobly  with  the  brutal  triumph  of  Mr.  Goschen  next  day, 
and  served  as  such  a  valuable  antidote  to  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  O'Brien  passage,  even  as  it  stood,  contained  a  sufficiently 
striking  indication  of  Mr.  Morley's  curious  state  of  mind. 
It  included  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  audience  to  say 
whether  it  is  not  shocking  that  a  man  actuated  by  "  the 
"  purest,  the  most  disinterested,  the  most  upright  motives," 
should  be  "  humiliated  by  being  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a 
"  felon  and  a  public  criminal."  That  a  man  like  Mr. 
Morley,  a  man  of  his  education,  of  his  ability,  of  his  poli- 
tical experience,  of  his  general  fairness  of  mind,  should  talk 
like  this,  and  no  doubt  believe  himself  to  be  speaking  some- 
thing different  from  utter  nonsense,  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  things  of  this  astonishing  time.  Why  should 
Mr.  O'Brien  be  humiliated  with  the  garb  of  a  felon  and  a 
public  criminal  ?  Why,  because  he  is  a  public  criminal,  and 
a  felon  in  Mr.  Morley's  sense.    Mr.  Morley  may.  if  he 
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pleases,  say  that  the  laws  which  make  him  such  are  bad, 
wicked,  abominable  laws ;  we  should  think  him  foolish  for 
saying  so,  but  wo  should  admit  that  he  was  in  his  right. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  Mr.  Morley  cannot  deny 
that  Mr.  O'Brien  is,  by  the  operation  of  law,  a  con- 
victed criminal.  Why  not  treat  him  as  such  1  And  then 
the  "  humiliation  "  ?  Either  Mr.  O'Brien"  is  morally  as  well  as 
legally  a  criminal  or  he  is  not ;  that,  we  trust,  is  not  an  unduly 
contentious  proposition.  In  either  case  it  is  impossible  to 
see  where  the  humiliation  comes  in.  If,  as  some  of  us 
think,  he  is  a  mischievous  evil-doer,  compared  with  whom 
some  ordinavy  murderers  are  objects  of  pity,  there  can  be 
r.o  humiliation  there.  If,  as  Mr.  Morley  thinks,  he  is  an 
injured  innocent,  surely  the  prison  garb  is  part  of  his  crown 
of  glory  ?  Does  Mr.  Morley  think  that  the  tunica  molesta 
was  a  humiliation  to  an  ef.i'ly  Christian?  that,  to  take 
a  different  example,  the  digging  up  of  Cromwell's  bones 
was  a  humiliation  to  that  friend  of  liberty  and  Ire- 
land? And  can  he,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  see  any- 
thing but  childish  and  miserable  vanity  in  conduct  not 
very  unlike  that  of  a  drunken  trollop  who  flings  herself  on 
the  ground  and  screams  that  the  police  may  have  more 
difficulty  in  carrying  her  to  the  roundhouse?  Yet  once 
more,  "  the  purest  and  the  most  disinterested,"  and  so  forth  ? 
Surely  Mr.  Morley  might  leave  this  kind  of  talk  to  the 
Bermondsey  Brutus  Club  and  the  Areopagus  of  'Ackney 
Aristogitons.  We  shall  have  him  next  declaring,  like  Mr. 
J.  W.  Cross  in  the  Daily  News,  that  he  has  seen  in  Ire- 
land "  thousands  of  persons  possessing  all  the  characteristics 
"  of  chaste  women."  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
suspicious  that  these  eulogies  of  a  man's  motives  never  come 
in  till  he  has  done  something  more  or  less  disgraceful.  And, 
in  the  second,  we  should  like  a  little  proof  of  their  historical 
exactness.  Until  Mr.  O'Brien  became  a  martyr,  few  even 
of  Mr.  Morley's  own  party  who  had  any  faculty  of  sober 
judgment  would  have  described  him  as  anything  but  a 
wordy  agitator,  perhaps  honest  enough  in  his  way,  who 
had  a  singular  faculty  of  working  himself  into  a  rage, 
and  a  faculty  not  so  singular  of  pouring  forth  Billingsgate 
blended  with  fustian  by  pen  or  by  word  of  mouth — a  man 
for  pure  and  disinterested  motives  neither  below  nor 
above,  as  far  as  anybody  knew,  the  rest  of  his  fellows. 
We  should  take  it  as  a  favour  if  Mr.  Morley  would  tell 
us  what  Mr.  O'Brien  has  done  since  to  prove  purity  of 
motive.  For  our  parts,  the  only  real  and  unquestionable 
distinction  that  we  can  see  between  Mr.  O'Brien  and  the 
ordinai-y  criminal  is  this.  Mr.  O'Brien  clings  to  his 
garments  ;  the  ordinary  criminal  often  tears  up  his.  And, 
perhaps,  even  here  the  motive,  whether  pure  or  not,  is  not 
so  different  as  the  manifestation. 


CAPTAIN  SHAW  ON  THE  EXETER  FIRE. 

/CAPTAIN  SHAW'S  Report  on  the  terrible  fire  which 
destroyed  the  Exeter  Theatre  last  summer  is  rather 
late  in  appearing.  But,  now  that  it  has  come,  it  is  most  in- 
teresting, and  will  be  found  far  more  useful  than  either  the 
evidence  taken  at  the  inquest  or  the  verdict  of  the  Coroner's 
jury.  There  is,  indeed,  no  new  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  catastrophe ;  and  that  must  be  considered,  as  Captain 
Shaw  says,  the  most  disheartening  aspect  of  the  affair. 
Nobody  who  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
building  and  the  smallest  modicum  of  common  sense  could 
have  inspected  this  theatre  and  failed  to  see  that  it  was 
extremely  dangerous.  Yet  some  of  the  Exeter  magistrates 
visited  it,  went  over  it,  had  it  explained  to  them,  and  then 
licensed  it.  This  is  obviously  a  very  serious  fact  indeed. 
No  one  can  suppose  that  these  gentlemen  were  corrupt  or 
callously  indifferent  to  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens.  It 
would  be  unduly  sanguine  to  assume  that  they  were  less 
capable  of  transacting  local  business  than  other  justices  in 
other  towns.  If  they  made,  with  their  eyes  open,  such  a 
stupendous  blunder  as  to  license  a  mere  fire-trap  for  thea- 
trical performances,  what  security  have  the  public  that  the 
same  thing  has  not  been  done,  and  will  not  be  done  again, 
elsowhere?  The  horrors  of  Exeter  shocked  the  country 
when  they  occurred,  and  the  recollection  of  them  has  not 
yet  faded  away.  But  these  sensations  are  temporary ;  and, 
though  they  lead  to  a  few  hasty  precautions,  their  perma- 
nent result  is  deplorably  slender.  We  have  published  in 
a  series  of  articles,  and  in  full  detail,  an  account  of  the  safe- 
guards against  fire  and  panic  in  the  principal  theatres  of  the 
metropolis.  Even  Londoners  are  not  properly  protected 
from  these  dangers,  and  the  authorities  upon  which  they 
have  to  rely  are  not  always  trustworthy  themselves.  There 


is,  at  least,  one  instance  where  the  lessee  of  a  great  London 
theatre  was  compelled,  against  his  will,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  that  most  incompetent  of  all  public  bodies,  to  erect 
a  cross  staircase  which,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  rush  to 
the  doors,  might  be  an  element  of  considerable  peril.  Captain 
Shaw  dwells  very  emphatically,  but  not  with  undue  empha- 
sis, upon  the  paramount  need  for  simplicity  in  constructing 
places  of  entertainment.  In  his  Report  upon  the  Exeter 
case  he  says  : — "  The  descriptions  given  of  the  building  have 
"  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  are  as 
"  precise  as  I  can  make  them  ;  but  the  complexity  and  con- 
"  fusion  of  some  of  the  passages  render  any  simple  descrip- 
"  tion  impossible,  and  I  cannot  help  repeating  what  I  have 
"  before  urged — that  no  passage  or  exit  should  be  sanctioned 
"  in  a  theatre  which  cannot  be  adequately  described  in  half 
"  a  dozen  words."  Windows  which  exclude  the  light  and 
passages  which  lead  to  nothing  are  dangerous  as  well  as 
absurd.  At  Exeter  an  admirable  site  was  completely  spoiled 
by  defective  architecture,  and  a  portion  of  the  ground  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  carpentering  and  painting  was 
let  at  a  mere  song  for  wholly  different  purposes. 

The  faults  of  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Exeter,  as  summarized 
by  Captain  Shaw,  are  certainly  astonishing,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  very  badness  will  not  encourage  the  owners 
of  other  houses  which  are  only  less  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
suitable. The  Exeter  theatre  was  "  all  in  one  risk,"  so  that 
a  fire  in  any  part  of  it  at  once  endangered  the  whole.  The 
top  of  the  gallery  passage  was  five  feet  above  the  ceiling 
of  the  auditorium,  instead  of  at  least  ten  feet  below,  as  it 
should  have  been.  The  roof  over  the  stage  should  have 
been  twenty  feet  above  the  ceiling,  and  was  only  seven. 
There  was  no  sufficient  outlet  for  smoke.  The  gallery  had 
only  one  staircase,  instead  of  two,  and  that  one  led  into 
a  passage  which  was  common  to  five  other  parts  of  the 
house.  It  was  impossible  to  turn  off  the  gas  on  the  stage 
without  shutting  it  off  from  the  spectator,  thus  leaving  the 
whole  theatre  in  darkness.  The  store-rooms  and  work- 
rooms were  not  enclosed  by  masonry.  An  outbreak  of 
flames  in  the  flies — the  most  risky  place — could  not  be 
separately  dealt  with.  Many  of  the  passages  and  corridors 
were  made  of  wood,  "  enclosed  by  lath  and  plaster  or  by 
"  match  boarding."  Where  the  best  means  of  exit  could 
have  been  constructed  there  were  shops.  This  paragon  of 
misconstruction  was  solemnly  inspected  by  the  justices  of 
Exeter,  and  duly  licensed  by  them.  The  consequence  of 
their  criminal  folly  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
town  of  Exeter,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  think  that  it 
would  be  equally  well  remembered  elsewhere.  Captain 
Shaw  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Report  protests,  with 
perhaps  excessive  energy,  against  the  censure  passed  by 
the  Coroner's  jury  upon  the  architect  of  the  theatre. 
Considering  the  true  character  of  the  building,  as  ex- 
plained by  Captain  Shaw  himself,  the  architect  de- 
serves the  severest  condemnation.  Nor  can  we  quite 
follow  Captain  Shaw  in  his  argument  that,  if  the  architect, 
who  after  all  designed  the  theatre,  is  to  be  blamed,  so  also 
are  the  plumbers,  gasfitters,  and  bricklayers,  who  only 
obeyed  orders.  But,  at  the  same  time,  divided  responsibility 
is  a  bad  thing,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  the  licensing  magis- 
trates took  upon  themselves  the  liability  for  errors  which 
they  failed  to  detect.  The  important  question,  however,  is 
not  whom  to  hang,  but  what  to  do.  It  seems  to  us  per- 
fectly clear,  for  one  thing,  that  no  system  of  licensing,  how- 
ever elaborate,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  periodical 
inspection.  That  inspection  must  not  be  perfunctory,  nor 
should  it  be  made  on  dates  ascertainable  beforehand.  To 
walk  leisurely  over  the  house  in  the  company  of  a  polite  and 
conversational  manager,  and  an  archite  t  who  is  interested 
in  making  things  smooth,  with  an  interval  for  lunch  and 
cigars,  is  not  inspection,  and  is  much  worse  than  useless. 
Far  better  leave  people  to  run  any  risks  they  please,  and  tell 
them  honestly  that  they  must  take  their  chance,  as  no 
Government  or  other  authority  can  do  anything  for  them 
than  lull  them  into  a  false  security  by  illusory  guarantees. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  theatres  might  be  made  perfectly 
safe,  if  only  Parliament  would  take  a  little  trouble,  and  if 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  magistrates  would  bestir 
themselves.  Captain  Shaw's  Report  shows,  and  our  own 
articles  have  shown,  that  the  whole  subject  is  thoroughly 
understood.  The  law  might  with  advantage  be  strengthened. 
But  even  the  present  law,  if  conscientiously  administered 
by  competent  men,  would  make  such  a  disaster  as  the  Exeter 
fire  an  utter  impossibility.  Of  course  if  the  public  would 
rather  be  burnt  than  make  a  fuss,  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said. 
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TIIE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

IF  tho  Panama  Canal  were  an  ordinary  business  under- 
taking there  would  bo  good  reason  to  bcliovo  that  it  was 
very  near  ruin.  There  are  undeniable-  signs  that  tho  hope- 
ful and  self-confident  president  of  tho  enterprise  is  himself 
uneasy.  M.  de  Lesseps  has  at  last  felt  compelled  to  renounce- 
his  first  plan  of  cutting  a  level  canal  from  sea  to  sea.  lie 
has  now  decided  at  last  to  construct  a  section  in  the  middle 
with  locks,  in  order  "  to  assure  a  passage  for  tho  anticipated 
"  t  raffic  of  seven  and  a  half  million  tons,  and  to  reserve  for 
"  tho  future  the  definito  completion  of  tho  maritime  Canal 
W  by  means  of  a  small  percentage  deducted  from  the  annual 
"  profits  of  the  working  of  the  Canal."  Although  this  has 
a  certain  air  of  confidence  about  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  what  it  means.  When  tho  promoters  of  any  enter- 
prise give  up  a  plan  they  have  long  clung  to,  and  take  up 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior  one,  it  is  because  they  find  they 
cannot  go  on  with  the  first  any  longer.  As  a  rule,  this 
decision  is  not  taken  till  the  pressure  is  very  severe,  and 
complete  failure  is  beginning  to  threaten  the  whole  enter- 
prise. M.  de  Lesseps  would  not  have  confessed  himself 
half  beaten  if  he  had  not  felt  the  pressure  of  want  both 
of  time  and  money  pretty  acutely.  And  there  is  independent 
evidence  that  the  need  of  more  of  both  is  great  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Company.  The  period  during  which  their 
concession  from  the  Colombian  Government  lasts  comes  to 
an  end  in  1892,  five  years  hence,  and  as  yet  little  of  the 
work  is  done.  M.  de  Lesseps  does  not  hope  to  get  finished 
before  1890.  As  for  the  want  of  money,  it  is  made  suffi- 
ciently notorious  by  M.  de  Lesseps's  demand  for  leave  to 
raise  no  less  a  sum  than  565,000.000  francs  (roughly 
speaking,  22,000,000^.)  by  way  of  lottery  loan.  Of  this 
300,000,000  francs,  or  12,000,000^.,  are  in  excess  of  the 
amount  he  is  authorized  to  borrow  by  his  shareholders. 

This  is,  from  the  business  point  of  view,  a  situation 
which  ought  to  make  shareholders  uneasy,  and  cause 
investors  to  think  a  good  deal  before  risking  their  money. 
After  vai'ious  postponements,  after  spending  far  in  excess 
of  the  first  estimate  of  cost,  the  Company  has  to  fall  back 
on  a  scheme  it  had  hitherto  rejected,  and  still  wants  no  less 
a  sum  than  two-and-twenty  millions  sterling  before  it  can 
get  its  work  done  even  in  an  inferior  way.  With  such  a 
record  it  can  hardly  complain  if  it  is  asked  what  evidence  it 
can  give  that  its  present  calculations  are  not  as  inaccurate 
as  its  former  ones.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  very  confident.  If  he 
were  not,  he  would  not  be  M.  de  Lesseps.  He  publishes  a 
very  pretty  statement  showing  how  the  work  must  be  done 
in  time,  and  how  it  will  surely  pay,  but  then  he  has  been 
every  whit  as  certain  before,  and  has  turned  out  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  clear  that  M.  de  Lesseps 
is  telling  his  shareholders  everything.  Senor  Armero,  the 
agent  of  the  Colombian  Government  in  the  United  States, 
who  can  hardly  be  talking  out  of  mere  malignity,  has 
published  a  report  on  the  Canal  which  looks  very  dif- 
ferent from  M.  de  Lesseps's.  According  to  Seiior  Arjiero, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  excavation  has 
still  to  be  done,  and  the  river  Chagre  has  to  be  dammed, 
which  will  cost  ninety-four  million  dollars.  The  total 
cost,  he  thinks,  will  not  be  less  than  three  thousand 
million  francs  (120,000,000^.),  which  will  be  "  difficult  to 
"  obtain,  since  the  financial  situation  is  serious,  involved, 
"  and  alarming."  This  estimate  refers  to  the  original  plan, 
and  not  to  the  temporary  canal,  with  locks,  now  proposed ; 
but  even  this  is  to  cost  no  trifling  sum.  Then  the 
Colombian  Government  has  a  claim  of  $13,650,000  on  the 
Company,  which  it  would  like  to  see  settled.  Certainly  the 
money  matters  of  this  Company  are  on  a  noble  scale.  Tens 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  millions  are  the  items  of 
its  accounts,  and  as  yet  its  Canal  is  not  a  quarter  made. 
Altogether  it  is  permissible  to  doubt,  in  spite  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  and  his  triumphs  in  Egypt,  whether  it  ever  will 
be  made — at  least  by  the  French  Company.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  United  States  chooses  to  spend  a  part  of 
the  immense  revenue  it  will  soon  have  free  after  the  payment 
of  the  National  Debt  in  piercing  the  Isthmus,  it  will  be 
able  to  carry  the  enterprise  through.  For  a  private  Com- 
pany the  task  begins  to  look  too  large.  There  is  no  Khedive 
to  be  squeezed  in  Central  America  and  no  forced  labour  to 
be  obtained.  In  spite  of  his  apparent  confidence,  too,  M.  de 
Lesseps  seems  to  be  secretly  more  than  a  little  uneasy,  to 
judge  from  his  appeal  to  M.  Rouvier  to  enable  the  Com- 
pany to  complete  its  work  by  allowing  it  to  raise  a  loan. 
The  demand  for  what  is  really  State  aid  looks  ill  for  the 
financial  stability  of  a  Company  which  was  to  succeed  as  a 


privato  enterprise  It  is  quito  in  keeping  with  French 
methods  of  business,  no  doubt;  but,  if  tho  Canal  becomes 
openly  a  Covcrmnent  a  Hair,  tho  United  States  may  have 
something  to  say  which  will  need  to  bo  listened  to.  How 
far  M.  de  Lesseps's  domand  may  or  may  not  embarrass 
M.  Rouvier  is  a  question  which  may  be  worth  considering 
when  it  is  known  whether  there  is  to  bo  any  M.  EoUVIER  to 
embarrass  at  tho  head  of  French  affairs. 


IRELAND. 

THE  great  question  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  attire  has  been 
temporarily  settled,  it  would  seem,  by  tho  prompt 
action  of  a  warder  at  Tullamore,  who  has  doubled  the 
agitator's  chance  of  immortality  by  enabling  his  name  to 
descend  to  posterity  in  company  with  that  of  Brian — not 
Boitu,  but  O'Lynn.  No  sooner,  however,  has  this  question 
been — if,  indeed,  it  has  been — disposed  of,  than  another  of 
hardly  less  importance  has  arisen  to  disturb  the  highly 
sensitive  susceptibilities  of  Irish  Nationalism.  What  is 
Mr.  O'Brien  to  be  allowed  to  read  %  Must  he  be  confined  to 
"  books  of  religious  instruction,"  or  may  not  he,  "  a  man  of 
"  high  culture  and  genius,"  as  the  articles  in  United  Ireland 
so  abundantly  show,  be  allowed  access  to  literature  of  a 
more  congenial  kind  1  The  Irish  Prisons  Board,  acting,  as 
they  are  careful  to  point  out,  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
general  code  of  prison  regulations,  have  answered  the 
former  of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  and  the  latter 
in  the  negative,  and  has  thereby  thrown  the  Dublin  Town 
Council  into  a  state  of  the  highest  indignation.  The  "  dis- 
"  graceful  letter  of  the  Prisons  Board  "  (which  one  Coun- 
cillor proposed  to  file  in  order  that  future  generations  might 
know  what  atrocious  tortures  are  inflicted  upon  the  Irish 
patriot  of  to-day) ;  the  "  barbarity  and  inhumanity "  of 
Mr.  O'Brien's  treatment;  the  "  shocking  outrage  on  civili- 
"  zation  " — such  were  a  few  of  the  phrases  in  which  the 
Council  unpacked  their  hearts  with  words  against  an 
administrative  body  which  is  simply  meting  out  to  Mr. 
O'Brien,  as  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  do,  the  same 
measure  which  is  meted  out  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  dupes.  What 
they  call  the  "  denial  to  him  of  ordinary  privileges  "  is  in 
reality  of  course  the  refusal  of  exceptional  indulgences,  but 
they  are  just  conscious  enough  of  the  true  nature  of  their 
grievance  to  see  that  they  must  disguise  it  under  the 
former  description.  Perhaps  even  the  silliest  of  metro- 
politan Radicals  might  be  deterred  from  his  protest  against 
"  doing  Mr.  O'Brien  to  death  in  Tullamore  Gaol "  if  he 
were  allowed  to  understand  too  clearly  what  it  is  that  the 
prisoner's  friends  are  claiming  for  him.  It  might,  perhaps, 
occur  to  them  that  if  Mr.  O'Brien's  present  fate  is  no 
worse — is,  indeed,  in  many  respects  much  better — than  they 
themselves  are  running  the  risk  of  by  attacking  the  police, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  incur  this  danger,  even  without 
the  additional  peril  of  a  broken  head,  in  order  to  express 
their  indignation  at  a  punishment  which  the  prisoner,  they 
may  well  think,  ought  to  be  just  as  ready  to  face  without  * 
all  this  outcry  as  they  are  themselves. 

We  confess,  however,  to  feeling  considerable  satisfaction 
at  the  ado  which  has  been  made  over  this  matter  by  the 
Nationalist  party.  It  appears  to  us  to  argue  a  "  softness" 
on  the  part  of  the  modern  Irish  patriot  and  his  friends 
from  which  everything  is  to  be  hoped.  Men  who  cry 
out  upon  the  indignity  of  a  prisoner  being  compelled 
to  wear  prison  clothes,  and  of  the  "  barbarity "  of  de- 
priving him  of  light  reading  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  his 
captivity,  are  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  "  liberators  "  are 
made.  Nor,  by  the  way,  is  the  quantity  of  the  material 
very  much  more  satisfactory  than  its  quality.  Mr.  Dillon, 
after  one  or  two  violent  speeches,  has  apparently  fallen 
silent  since  Mr.  O'Brien's  sentence ;  and  the  one  or  two 
feeble  imitators  of  these  gentlemen  appear  genuinely 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  their  own  rashness.  Mr. 
Cox  flies  from  the  police  in  boats  across  lakes  ;  Mr.  Pyne 
fortifies  himself  in  a  "  castle  "  victualled  for  a  six  months' 
siege,  and  does  not  perceive  apparently  that  he  is  quite  as 
much  out  of  mischief  there  as  he  would  be  in  prison; 
while  as  to  the  great  chief  himself,  he  is  simply  surpassing- 
all  his  former  performances  in  magnanimous  self-effacement. 
Mr.  Parnell  has,  as  every  one  knows,  a  remarkable  talent 
for  silence,  which  he  has  often  before  exhibited.  He  has, 
moreover,  recently  developed  a  variability  of  health  which 
is  of  the  highest  political  convenience  to  him.  But  neither 
his  taciturnity  nor  his  physical  ailments  are  suggested  as 
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tbe  reason  for  his  present  prolonged  abstinence  even  from 
good  words.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tbat  Mr.  Parnell 
can  like,  more  than  any  other  leader,  to  be  outshone  by  his 
own  lieutenants ;  and,  if  he  makes  no  attempt  to  compete 
with  them,  it  can  only  be  because  he  believes  tbat  they 
are  on  a  wrong  tack,  and  will  derive  no  permanent  advan- 
tage from  occupying  conspicuous  positions  at  this  particular 
phase  of  the  struggle.  And  it  is,  of  course,  no  slight 
satisfaction  to  infer  from  this  that  the  struggle  is  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  so  shrewd  an  observer  as  Mr.  Parnell, 
going  exactly  as  might  be  wished.  Such  an  opinion  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  very  generally  entertained  by  his  followers. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  indeed,  how  very  6inall  a 
difference  has  been  made  in  anything  but  the  Parliamentary 
situation  by  the  recent  large  addition  to  the  Parnellite 
party.  The  eighty-six  patriots  whom  Mr.  Parnell  now 
leads  are  all  of  them  ready  enough  to  "  die  on  the  floor  of 
"  the  House  of  Commons,"  but  not  anywhere  else.  Only 
an  infinitesimal  minority  among  them  appear  to  show  the 
least  willingness  to  risk  seeing  the  inside  of  a  prison ;  and  even 
they  find  their  courage  fail  them,  it  would  seem,  when  the 
prospect  is  too  close.  Practically  the  work  of  outdoor  agi- 
tation— of  the  hazardous  class — is  left  to  the  same  three  or 
four  old  stagers  with  whom  the  public  are  already  so  well 
acquainted.  And  that,  all  things  considered,  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  circumstance  of  a  decidedly  welcome  significance. 

The  most  important,  however,  of  all  the  signs  of  im- 
provement in  the  situation  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports 
which  reach  us  of  the  proceedings  of  the  still  surviving 
local  branches  of  the  League.  These  bodies  still  continue  to 
meet  and  pass  resolutions ;  and  one  of  them,  the  Kanturk 
branch,  has  just  been  good  enough  to  assume  the  functions 
of  Town  Commissioners,  and  to  bestow  the  name  of 
"  William  O'Brien  Street,"  in  honour  of  the  imprisoned 
patriot,  on  one  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the  town ;  but 
serious  attempts  to  exercise  their  former  powers  are  now 
being  attended  with  much  less  success  than  heretofore.  The 
Kanturk  branch,  for  instance,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
pronounce  an  evidently  impotent  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  the  local  farmers  who  have  refused  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  preventing  fox-hunting  in  their  neighbour- 
hood; while  another,  the  Doneraile  branch,  has  just 
received  from  one  of  their  members — a  parish  priest — the 
humiliating  information  that,  though  a  resolution  against 
the  permission  of  this  sport  had  been  passed  on  the 
previous  Sunday  by  the  Ballycleugh  branch,  the  fox- 
hunters  of  the  district  had  since  had  "  the  best  run  of 
"  the  season,"  no  attempt  having  been  made  by  the  mean- 
spirited  farmers  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hunt.  In  Cork, 
again,  the  principal  member  of  a  firm  of  local  saddlers 
has  plucked  up  the  courage  to  write  to  the  Nationalist 
newspaper  to  point  out  that,  if  hunting  is  stopped, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  discharge  the  staff  of  saddle 
and  harness  makers  for  whom  they  have  managed  to 
find  employment  during  the  depression  of  the  last  years, 
and  to  plead  for  a  consideration  of  the  case  of  the  "  hunt- 
"  ing  bootmakers,  the  farriers,  the  tailors,  the  forage 
"  dealers,  the  unhappy  grooms  and  stable-boys,  whom  this 
"  no-hunting  ukase  will  throw  upon  the  streets."  Who,  asks 
the  writer,  "  will  support  them  1  Who  will  purchase  the 
"  hunters  bred  by  the  farmer?  The  custom  for  his  hay  and 
"  straw  and  farm  produce  will  be  considerably  lessened." 
"  If  hunting  is  stopped,"  he  continues,  "  it  will  have  the 
"  effect  of  enriching  England  and  causing  impoverishment 
"  in  Ireland.  The  hunting. men  who  can  go  will  go,  and 
"  will  carry  their  horses  with  them."  No  observations 
could  be  more  just;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
the  force  of  these  considerations  has  now  lor  the  first 
time  struck  people  in  the  position  of  the  writer  of  this 
letter.  If  they  have  hitherto  kept  silence,  it  can  only  be 
because,  while  the  power  of  the  League  was  unchal- 
lenged, they  must  have  felt  that  protest  was  useless.  If 
they  are  now  venturing  to  remonstrate,  it  can  only  bo 
because  they  are  sensible  that  that  power  has  been 
seriously  shaken.  In  other  words,  the  sufferers  from  the 
tyranny  of  this  organization  of  petty  despots  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  they  can  at  last  raise  a  voice  in  defence  of 
their  own  interests  with  some  chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing. 
Everywhere,  in  short,  the  authority  is  passing  away  from 
the  League.  Its  once  helpless  victims  are  in  revolt ;  its 
once  subservient  instruments  are  getting  out  of  hand. 
Evidences  of  this  kind  are  most  encouraging  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  persevere  steadily  with  their  policy.  The  predic-  , 
tions  of  those  who  have  always  seen  that,  if  the  League  , 
were  resolutely  grappled  with,  the  attack  upon  it  would  | 


enlist  abundance  of  popular  support,  are  being  amply  con- 
firmed ;  and  there  is  now  the  best  reason  to  believe  that, 
within  a  very  short  time,  the  power  of  this  mischievous 
organization  will  be  completely  broken. 


FRANCE. 

fT^HE  incident  which  led  to  the  sudden  termination  of  the 
-L  proceedings  against  General  Caffarel  and  Mme. 
Limouzin  at  the  end  of  last  week  has  materially  altered  the 
situation  in  France.  It  may  now  be  considered  certain 
that  a  political  crisis  of  a  very  serious  kind  is  at  hand. 
Whether  M.  Wilson  tampered  with  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  Mme.  Limouzin,  or  somebody  else  did  it  for  him, 
or  whether  his  letters  were  never  really  tampered  with  at 
all,  are  matters  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  in 
any  case  they  have  yet  to  be  cleared  up  by  proper  inquiry. 
Although  it  seems  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
M.  Wilson  is  guilty,  he  is  still  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt.  The  value  of  the  proof  against  him  founded  on  the 
water-mark  on  the  paper  is  considerably  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  the  mark  has  been  used  by  the  firm  which  makes 
the  paper  ever  since  it  began  manufacturing.  It  is  now 
only  asserted  that  the  mark  was  never  put  before  1885 
on  the  particular  kind  of  paper  on  which  the  two  letters  dated 
1884  are  written.  But  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  make  goods  in  one  year  which  he  means  to  put 
on  the  market  in  the  next,  and  to  date  them,  not  at  the 
time  of  manufacture,  but  at  the  proposed  date  of  sale.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  part  of  the  ante- dated  paper  was  sent 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  specimen — or  because  the 
older  stock  in  hand  was  running  short. 

M.  Wilson  may  clear  himself  of  this  particular  charge, 
as  he  has  cleared  himself  of  others ;  but,  however  success- 
ful he  may  be,  he  will  be  none  the  less  effectually  discredited 
by  the  general   result  of  the  inquiry.     Mme.  Limouzin 
may  be  lying  (which  is  far  from  improbable)  when  she 
asserts  that  the  letters  produced  in  the  case  are  differently 
worded  from  those  which  she  received  ;  but,  even  if  she  is, 
it  remains  true  that   M.  Wilson,  a  high  Government 
official,  a  deputy,  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  President,  was 
on  friendly   terms  with   a  hungry  adventuress.  The 
Prefecture  of  Police  and  the  detective  department  may  not 
have  tampered  with  the  letters  or  have  organized  a  murderous 
assault  on  M.  Portalis,  but  they  have  certainly  conducted 
themselves  throughout  the  inquiry  with  great  laxness.  Even 
if  they  have  done  nothing  criminal,  they  have  done  their 
work  with  a  neglect  of  the  proper  forms  which  is  certain 
to   be  particularly   annoying  to  Frenchmen  —  and  very 
rightly,  too ;  for,  if  Government  officials  did  intend  to  act 
criminally,  they  would  have  behaved  much  as  the  Prefect  of 
Police  and  the  chief  of  the  detective  department  have  done. 
They  would  omit  to  seal  and  stamp  the  letters  they  seized, 
they  would  take  care  to  make  no  register  of  them,  and 
would  destroy  as  far  as  they  could  all  means  of  proving  that 
the  bundle  they  handed  over  to  the  Court  contained  all  the 
correspondence  they  had  impounded.    In  the  present  case 
the  police  have  not  only  been  very  lax,  but  they  have 
undoubtedly  kept  back  two  letters  till  they  were  forced  to 
give  them  up.    And  these  letters,  even  as  they  stand,  show 
that  M.  Wilson  was  on  confidential  terms  with  Aime. 
Limouzin.  They  are  part  of  a  considerable  bcdy  of  evidence 
which  goes  to  show  that  Mme.  Limouzin,  though  not  in 
other  respects  a  truthful  person,  was  not  telling  lies  when  she 
assured  her  dupes  that  she  had  influence  in  Government 
offices  and  friends  in  high  places.    The  evidence  has  been 
strong  enough  to  secure  her  practical  acquittal  on  a  charge 
of  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences.    This,  of  itself,  is 
enough  to  ruin  the  politicians  accused  of  dealing  with  her, 
and  to  bring  deep  discredit  on  the  Government  they  serve. 
Adventurers  of  her  type  have  never  been  uncommon  in 
France ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  public  men  who  are  con- 
nected with  them  receive  any  quarter  when  they  are  dis- 
covered.   It  is  the  uniform  practice  in  France  to  make  a 
Government  suffer  for  the  sins  of  its  supporters,  and 
M.  Grew  must  not  expect  to  receive  better  measure  than 
Louis  Philippe.    His  son-in-law  has  offended  against  that 
regard  for  probity  in  money  matters  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest,  and  not  the  least  respectable,  feelings  of  French- 
men.   He  has  been  detected  in  a  number  of  undignified 
little  intrigues  which  make  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
the  President  look  ignoble.    M.  Grew  will  assuredly  pay 
for  the  misconduct  of  his  daughter's  husband.  English 
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journalists  who  wondored  wliy  tho  President  could  not 
throw  his  son-in-law  overboard,  and  saorifico  his  private 
feelings  to  his  /luty  to  tho  State,  showed  a  very  Limited 
knowledge  of  the  naturo  of  governments  in  Franco.  No 
French  ruler  could  possibly  last  after  being  besmirched  as 
M.  GitfivY  has  beon.  Frenchmen  may,  and  even  must, 
tolerate  governments  which  cannot  be  dignified,  but  they 
never  fail  to  punish  them  sooner  or  later  for  wanting 
dignity.  When  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  gave  its  almost 
unanimous  consent  to  the  legal  proceedings  against  M. 
Wilson  it  condemned  the  President,  viho  has  supported, 
and  still  supports,  him.  It  is  also  well  not  to  overlook  the 
female  element  in  tho  French  character.  Every  now  and 
then  when  that  nation's  nerves  have  been  jangled  it  is 
seized  with  an  hysterical  fit.  It  screams  and  kicks  on  the 
floor.  It  smashes  tho  plates,  and  throws  the  pieces  out  .of 
window.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  obviously  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  the  nerves,  and  nothing  but  fear  will  keep 
it  quiet.  Fear  is  not  likely  to  be  inspired  by  a  President 
who  is  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  such  a  small  wirepuller  as 
M.  Wilson,  or  by  a  stopgap  Ministry  which  cannot  control 
its  police,  and  is  being  broken  up  by  resignations.  If  M. 
Grevy,  his  family,  and  his  Cabinet  go  out  of  the  window 
next  week,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  be  surprised.  Then 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  who  occupies  the  room. 


POETRY  AT  OXFORD. 

THE  Muse  need  not  go  away;  and  Mr.  Palgrave,  like 
the  young  lady  in  Thackeray,  may  "  sit  there  and 
"  smile  in  the  Poetry  chair."  By  the  vote  of  a  large 
majority  in  Congregation,  the  Poetry  Chair  is  to  remain 
where  it  has  been  so  long.  Its  enemies  urged  in  vain 
that 

•'Tis  a  bandy-legged,  high-shouldered,  worm-eaten  seat, 
With  a  creaking  old  back,  and  twisted  old  feet. 

There  were  but  twenty-five  enemies  to  seventy  friends,  and 
the  friends  triumphantly  declared  that 

Since  the  fair  morning  when  Matthew  sat  there 
We  bless  thee  and  love  thee,  old  Poetry  Chair. 

The  revolutionary  desire  to  abolish  the  Chair  was  prompted, 
as  usual,  by  a  wish  for  the  spoils.  The  Professor  of  Poetry — 
the  title  "  by  himself  amazes  " — gets  a  poor  hundr  ed  a  year  or 
so  for  his  lectures  which,  when  written,  are  not  always 
very  clamorously  demanded  by  the  high-class  magazines. 
These  hundred  pounds  were  wanted  by  reformers,  as  part  of  the 
endowment  of  a  Chair  of  English  Literature.  True,  Oxford 
has  already  a  Chair  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
but,  for  reasons,  the  University  does  not  send  hundreds  of 
men  and  maids  to  hang  on  the  lips  of  the  Professor.  We 
are  somewhat  aweary  of  the  fallacies  about  the  Merton  Pro- 
fessorship of  Literature.  The  electors  preferred  the  interests 
of  language  to  those  of  literature,  and  chose  a  candidate 
whose  qualifications  were  mainly  philological.  Mr.  Napier 
(who  was  not  a  Merton  man)  may  very  possibly  have  a 
wide  and  minute  knowledge  of  English  poetry  and  prose 
between  Chaucer  and  Tennyson.  But  his  special  studies 
have  been  in  Old  English,  which  is  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject, but  which  is  not  exactly  so  rich  in  literature  as  the 
English  which  is  not  so  old.  This  is  not  the  Professor's 
fault ;  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  a  candidate  for  a 
Chair  from  which  Philology  as  well  as  belles  lettres  was 
to  be  taught.  If  the  study  of  Old  English  is  not  to 
be  endowed  at  Oxford,  where  is  it  to  be  endowed  ]  Is  it 
to  be  wholly  left  to  the  Germans,  or  the  Finns,  or  the 
Japanese  1  It  is  true  that  Oxford  has  already  a  Professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  new  Chair  may  seem  only  to 
"  double  the  part."  But  what  is  done  is  done,  and  the 
University  should  do  her  best  to  make  both  sorts  of 
studies,  both  philology  and  belles  lettres,  realities  and  not 
shams.  In  truth,  if  we  are  to  have  these  special  subjects 
cultivated  at  Oxford  as  they  are  in  Germany,  their  students 
must  learn  to  live  as  their  students  do  in  Germany. 
There  is  not  enough  money  for  many  largely  endowed  new 
Chairs.  The  new  Professors  must  reverse  tho  diclum  of  the 
soldier  about  "  plenty  to  get  and  little  to  do."  They  must  do 
plenty,  and  look  to  get  but  little,  if  they  are  to  justify  their 
existence.  If  they  are  not  to  hold  sinecures,  they  must 
produce  tangible,  visible,  literary  works.  At  Oxford  every 
one  seems  to  find  this  almost  an  impossibility.  Nothing 
hangs  fire  like  an  Oxford  man's  magnum  ojms.  We  hope  to 
see  the  Merton  Professorship  justified  by  its  works. 

The  poor  old  Chair  of  Poetry  has  been  more  justified  by 


its  works  than  most  Professorships  at  Oxford.  Though  ho 
bo  scantily  endowed,  i-lii!  Professor  of  Poetry  lias  commonly 
dono  something  for  tho  stipend.  Mr.  KusiciN  has  dono  a 
great  deal,  and  tho  Sin n<l,n nl  informs  the  world  that  Mr. 
Buskin  was  Professor  of  Poetry.  That  is  not  quite  true, 
though  it  is  true  that  he  got  tho  Newdigato  at  his  third 
try,  and  was  Slado  Professor  of  Fine  Art.  But  Warton 
did  plenty,  did  more  in  that  eighteenth  century  of  leisure 
than  all  tho  advanced  youngish  "sous  of  our  strenuous 
"  age."  Honores  mutant  mores.  Professors  forget  their 
"  friends,"  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  Wakton  in  1757.  But 
this  Professor  did  not  forget  his  studies,  though  ho  was 
indolent  enough  as  a  college  tutor.  He  was  useful  to 
Johnson,  and  a  "  researcher "  of  no  little  industry  in  his 
day.  "  You  have  shown  to  all,"  says  Johnson,  "who  shall 
"  hereafter  attempt  the  study  of  our  ancient  authors  tho 
"  way  to  success ;  by  directing  them  to  the  perusal  of  the 
"  books  those  authors  had  read.  The  reason  why  the 
"  authors,  which  are  yet  read,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are 
"  so  little  understood  is,  that  they  are  read  alone ;  and  no 
"  help  is  borrowed  from  those  who  lived  with  them  or 
"  before  them."  Warton  was  an  undeniable  glory  of  the 
old  Chair,  and  so  were  Milman  and  Ruble  in  the  days 
of  Latin  lectures.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  our  time, 
published  from  the  Chair  his  sense,  and  his  paradoxes, 
about  Homer  and  the  translation  of  Homer.  These  little 
books,  now  so  difficult  to  procure,  are  more  rich  in  ideas 
and  more  valuable  as  literary  stimulants  than  many 
demure  volumes  of  heavier  authors.  We  cannot  always 
find  a  Keble,  a  Warton,  or  an  Arnold.  But  the  Poetry 
Chair  at  least  keeps  alive  in  Oxford,  and  at  trilling  cost, 
the  memory  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  literature.  The 
Chair  brings  men  who  are,  or  should  be  if  they  are  not, 
good  examples  of  the  literary  class  into  contact  with  the 
undergraduates.  Their  lectures  ought  to  be,  and  might  be, 
inspiriting,  even  if  they  are  desultory,  even  if  they  attract 
quite  as  many  women  as  men  into  the  lecture-room.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  lectures  should  be  desultory ;  but 
little  more  can  be  expected  perhaps  when  the  Professor  is 
non-resident  and  has  many  other  occupations.  Probably  he 
will  use  the  Chair  for  the  expression  of  his  favourite  literary 
notions,  and  of  the  thoughts,  more  or  less  happy,  which 
flash,  more  or  less  brightly,  across  his  mind  in  his  literary 
wanderings.  A  Professor  of  originality  might  make  the  Chair 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  University.  Men  really  do  goto 
hear  the  lecturer,  unless  he  proves  insufferably  prosy,  and  do 
discuss  his  ideas  among  themselves.  It  would  doubtless  be 
an  advantage  if  the  tenure  of  the  Poetry  Chair  could  be 
shortened.  It  is  held  for  five  years,  and  then,  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  renewed  for  another  five.  People  are 
usually  at  least  fifty  years  old  before  they  are  elected, 
though  Mr.  Arnold  was  an  exception.  At  fifty  a  man 
has  not  many  fine  flashes  of  novelty  to  expend.  The 
bloom  is  off  the  rye,  and  it  is  precisely  this  bloom,  this 
vigour,  this  freshness  which  should  be  valued  in  an 
informal  lecturer,  who  may  roam  through  all  the  field 
of  letters  at  his  will.  By  the  end  of  his  term  he  is 
sixty  ;  and,  if  he  has  not  become  unendurably  solemn  and 
dismal  by  sixty,  if  he  has  not  repeated  himself  a  dozen 
times,  why,  he  must  be  a  very  remarkable  Professor  and 
human  being.  For  these  reasons  the  shortening  of  the  ten 
years'  tenure  of  the  Chair  would  be  a  reform  neither 
radical  nor  uncalled  for.  The  Professor  has  no  class, 
nobody  is  examined  in  his  "  course  " ;  he  is  there  to  suggest, 
to  stimulate,  rather  than  to  instruct  or  edify.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  was  a  young  Professor,  for  a  Professor,  and  he  was 
much  the  best  Oxford  had  in  our  time.  Young  Pro- 
fessors, pretty  frequently  changed,  ought  to  sit  in  the  Poetry 
Chair.  But  where  are  they  to  be  found  %  That,  indeed,  is 
a  difficult  question  to  answer.  The  majority  of  the  electors 
do  not  hear  of  a  man's  existence,  as  a  rule,  till  his  period  of 
youth  and  brightness  is  over,  till  everybody  knows  exactly 
what  he  thinks  and  what  he  is  able  to  say. 

Here  a  truly  revolutionary  notion  occurs  to  the  mind. 
Let  the  undergraduates  choose  their  own  Poetry  Professor  ! 
At  the  Scotch  Universities  they  derive  much  harmless 
amusement,  and  some  say  much  political  instruction,  from 
the  practice  of  choosing  their  own  Rectors.  How  much  more 
would  they  learn  atOxford  from  studying  contemporary  critics 
and  poets  and  then  electing  their  own  Professors !  They  would 
immediately  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  matters  which  do 
not  "  pay  in  the  schools  " — in  style,  in  versification,  in  ideas 
about  letters.  They  probably  would  not  prefer  very  elderly 
men  ;  unluckily,  they  would  be  only  too  likely  to  make  the 
affair  political.    Perhaps  that  is  the  most  crushing  of  all 
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the  many  replies  which  may  be  made  to  this  Utopian  fancy, 
this  dream  that  comes  through  the  ivory  gates.  The  Chair 
is  now  likely  to  last  as  long  as  any  of  our  institutions,  and, 
in  the  slow  wisdom  taught  of  time  the  University  may 
learn  that  for  a  decorative  Chair  a  Professor  respectably 
stricken  in  years  is  not  always  the  most  eligible.  As  to  the 
question  of  endowing  a  new  Chair  of  English  Literature,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  have  some  idea  of  what  the  Professor 
will  be  required  to  do  before  turning  him  out  to  grass  on  an 
endowment. 


THE  CROWN  riUNCE. 

THE  result  of  the  consultation  of  the  doctors  who  have 
attended  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  which  he  is  attacked. 
It  must  now  unfortunately  be  considered  as  proved  that  he 
is  suffering  from  a  malady  which  is  barely  curable  by 
science,  and  that  he  has,  in  all  probability,  only  a  few  years 
to  live.  As  far  as  the  Prince  himself  is  concerned  only  one 
comment  can  be  made  on  this  confirmation  of  the  worst 
fears  felt — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say — throughout  Europe. 
There  will  be  very  general  grief  at  learning  that  he  who 
was  universally  expected  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  father  is 
almost  certainly  destined  to  be  disqualifled  from  taking  any 
share  in  government.  Any  talk  of  the  nature  of  condolence 
or  expression  of  sympathy  is  exceedingly  futile.  It  is  in  his 
public  character  that  the  Prince  concerns  all  foreigners 
except  his  kinsmen  in  the  Royal  Families  of  Germany.  In 
Germany  more  personal  interest  may  be  honestly  felt  in  his 
misfortune — if  only  because  he  has  been  the  comrade  or 
commander  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  army  in  two  great  wars. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  end  of  the  Prince's 
disease  could  have  been  averted  if  other  measures  had  been 
taken  earlier.  The  heir  to  the  Empire  of  Germany,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  the  Queen  of  England,  has  naturally  received 
all  the  help  that  science  can  give  him.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
has  acted  along  with  the  most  distinguished  specialists  in 
Germany.  The  decision  finally  taken  has  been  the  decision 
of  all,  and  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  nothing  more 
is  done,  it  is  because  nothing  more  could  be  done.  His 
doctors  will  doubtless  do  for  the  Prince,  with  a  some- 
what greater  luxury  of  appliances,  the  melancholy  service 
which  they  would  equally  render  to  the  humblest  patient  in 
a  hospital.  They  will  postpone  the  inevitable  end  for  a 
short  period,  and  prolong  his  pain  with  his  life.  Cancer  is 
a  mysterious  disease,  and  has  even  been  known  to  disappear 
spontaneously,  but  these  instances  of  relief  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  the  last  man  in  Europe  to  rely  on  any 
such  fortunate  ending  is  doubtless  the  Prince  himself.  His 
refusal  to  undergo  a  very  risky  operation  is  the  decision  of 
a  brave  man  who  will  not  have  recourse  to  desperate  expe- 
dients in  hope  of  escaping  his  fate. 

When  it  is  recognized  that  the  Prince  cannot  hope  to 
rule  in  any  real  sense,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
very  general  speculation  as  to  the  course  which  will  be  taken 
to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  Empire.  The  Prince 
is  himself,  no  doubt,  too  much  both  of  a  Hoiienzollern 
and  a  soldier  not  to  know  that  measures  must  be  taken  to 
supply  his  place  when  the  time  comes.  He  and  his 
father  must  both  know  that  before  long  a  decision  will 
have  to  be  taken.  They  belong  to  a  race  and  family 
which  are  not  commonly  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  shirk- 
ing duty  because  it  is  disagreeable.  By  their  own  act, 
or  by  means  of  the  Ministers  who  govern  in  their  names, 
they  will  unquestionably  take  care  that  everything  is  ready. 
The  situation  is  one  which  is  almost  without  precedent.  It 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
discover  in  the  history  of  some  European  dynasty  a  case 
in  which  there  has  been  at  once  a  very  aged  ruler,  with  an 
heir  inflicted  by  an  incurable  disease,  and  yet  likely  to 
survive  his  father,  and  a  son  of  the  heir  who  must  be  the 
effectual  ruler,  but  cannot  govern  legally  while  his  own 
father  is  alive.  But  if  the  case  has  arisen,  it  has  certainly 
not  been  in  any  State  at  all  approaching  to  the  importance 
of  Germany.  At  this  moment  the  members  of  the  ruling 
House  and  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  must  be  pre- 
paring to  deal  with  the  difficulty  which  must  occur  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor.  As  King  of  Prussia  and  head 
of  the  House  of  Hoiienzollern,  the  old  Emperor  could 
certainly  regulate  the  succession  in  his  own  hereditary 
kingdom  by  a  family  arrangement.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Empire,  however,  is  a  separate  matter  from  the  government 
of  Prussia.    It  is  doubtful  whether  any  provision  has  been 


made  for  such  a  case  as  is  actually  likely  to  arise.  If  it  has 
not,  the  character  of  the  Emperor,  the  Prince,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  deficiency  will  be 
supplied.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  for  the  Crown  Prince 
to  rule  after  his  father ;  and  it  would  be  a  needless  addition 
to  the  hardships  of  his  fate  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
take  the  Imperial  title  merely  to  pass  the  effective  power 
over  to  his  son.  Some  means  will  probably  be  found  by 
which  a  decent  arrangement  can  be  made.  The  German 
Empire  began  in  triumph,  and  has  gone  on  as  yet  with 
good  fortune ;  but  it  would  seem  that  a  time  of  trial  for  it 
is  not  far  off.  All  men  will  regret  that  the  extreme  old 
age  of  the  Emperor  should  be  saddened  by  a  family  mis- 
fortune of  this  magnitude. 


NON-COMBATANTS  IN  THE  FRONT. 

THE  comparatively  short  struggle  between  the  police 
and  the  mob  in  Trafalgar  Square  last  Sunday,  and  the 
complete  and  ignominious  rout  of  the  latter,  have  been 
described  with  more  or  less  accuracy  and  vivacity  by  many 
besides  the  professional  chroniclers  of  such  events.  Ac- 
counts of  the  battle  have  been  obligingly  furnished  to  the 
newspaper  which  represents  the  cause  of  the  rioters,  and 
several  of  these  accounts,  foolish  and  unfair  enough,  but 
frequently  marked  nevertheless  by  a  certain  subjective  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  their  writers,  have  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  class  of  persons  possessed  by  a  truly  extraordinary 
idea.  We  are,  at  any  rate,  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  delusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  assist  as  spec- 
tators at  the  actual  operations  of  the  battlefield,  as  is  quite 
obviously  entertained  by  the  persons  to  whom  we  refer. 
The  rashest  of  Special  Correspondents  is  not,  to  our  know- 
ledge, in  the  habit  of  strolling  between  the  lines  of  two  hostile 
armies  at  the  moment  when  they  are  about  to  close,  nor  cer- 
tainly can  we  imagine  him  writing  an  indignant  letter  to  the 
newspaper  which  has  commissioned  him,  in  the  event  of  his 
sacred  person  becoming  the  target  for  the  rifle-balls  of  one 
or  other  of  the  combatant  hosts.  Yet  it  appears  to  be  the 
innocent  belief  of  the  worthy  folk  in  question  that  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  adopt  a  precisely  analogous  line  of  conduct  in  a 
London  street  row  with  perfect  safety  to  themselves.  One 
gentleman  is  shocked  at  the  discovery  that,  if  you  take  a 
"  harmless  mathematician "  and  high  wrangler  into  the 
middle  of  a  free  fight  between  the  police  and  a  ruffianly 
crowd,  you  expose  his  mathematical  head  to  an  appreciable 
danger  of  being  broken.  Another  is  scandalized  at  the 
thought  that  even  the  sacred  person  of  an  official  attached 
to  a  foreign  legation  is  not  assured  of  respect  for  its  sanctity 
when  hard  knocks  are  going.  Another  complains  that  the 
chief  of  a  Continental  police  force  cannot  view  the  struggle 
from  the  side  of  the  mob  without  danger  of  a  slap  on  the 
head  from  one  of  that  force  which  is  engaged  in  dispersing 
the  mob.  It  is  almost  suggested  that  foreigners  who  find 
they  cannot  walk  absolutely  unscathed  amid  the  rattling  of 
bludgeons  and  truncheons  in  a  confused  rough-and-tumble 
street  fight  will  go  home  with  a  justly  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  English  hospitality. 

Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  these 
good  people  the  gross  absurdity  of  the  assumption  on  which 
these  claims  are  founded?    Surely  they  need  not  be  told 
that  there  is  not  one  of  the  unlucky  persons  referred  to 
who  does  not  owe  his  entire  misfortune  either  to  himself 
or,  more  strictly  perhaps,  to  the  idiotic  friend  who  is 
complaining  on  his  behalf?    Every  one  such  person  is  as 
much  out  of  place  on  the  spot  in  which  they  meet  with 
their  misfortunes  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be.  A 
mathematician  may  be  "  harmless,"  but  he  is  not  "  neces- 
"  sary  "  in  a  street  fight.    Even  a  foreign  diplomatist  can- 
not expect  to  carry  his  international  privileges  with  him 
into  the  streets,  and  weave  a  little  magic  circle  of  extra- 
territoriality round  himself  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  proper 
place  for  a  foreign  police  official  last  Sunday  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  Square  among  his  English  colleagues,  and 
not  at  its  outskirts  amid  the  raging  mob.    But  the  folly 
which  exposes  persons  of  this  kind  to  the  risks  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  would  be  tolerable  enough  if  it  only  affected 
themselves.    When  they  had  paid  for  their  mistakes,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  matter.    Unfortunately,  it  does 
not  end  here  for  the  police,  whose  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  a  riotous  crowd  are,  of  course,  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  presence  of  a  body  of  idle  spectators  in  or  about  the 
front  ranks  of  combatants.     There  are,  no  doubt,  certain 
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incorrigible  anil  unprincipled  loafers  in  all  great  crowds 
who  are  only  one  degree  reniovod  from  actual  rioters, 
and  their  attendance  is  always  to  be  expected  at  such 
scenes.  The  police  need  not  bo,  and  are  not,  particularly 
tender  about  their  heads;  nor,  to  do  those  people  justice, 
do  they  themselves  usually  make  very  much  fuss  about  a 
rap  on  the  sconco  from  a  truncheon.  But  it  seems 
incredible  that  respectable  people,  educated  peoplo,  official 
people,  should  not  be  aware  that  it  is  their  duty  to  refrain 
from  embarrassing  the  force  of  order  from  the  mero  in- 
dulgence of  an  idle  curiosity.  It  is  extraordinary  that  they 
should  not  have  arrived  by  the  light  of  nature  itself  at  the 
principle  in  which  an  American  judge  summed  up  the  whole 
duty  of  the  citizen  in  presence  of  such  scenes  of  disorder, 
and  have  perceived  for  themselves  that  they  ought  "  either 
"  to  assist  the  police  or  to  go  home." 


THE  COLLISION  AT  HEXTHORPE. 

THE  acquittal  of  the  engine-driver  and  fireman  indicted 
at  York  Assizes  for  having  caused  the  death  of  twenty- 
five  persons  near  Doncaster  on  the  6th  of  September  last 
was  a  necessary  result  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial. 
The  prisoners  were  not  as  careful  as  they  should  have  been ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  exhibition  of  red  flags  by 
the  side  of  the  line  as  an  uninteresting  phenomenon  in  un- 
natural history.  But  the  state  of  confusion  into  which  the 
traffic  had  been  allowed  to  get  on  the  day  in  question  was 
so  hopelessly  confounded  that  it  would  have  been  unfair  to 
make  scapegoats  of  the  lesser  offenders,  while  the  principal 
culprits  were  allowed  to  go  free.  The  remarks  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  on  the  management  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  were  strong. 
But  they  were  not  half  strong  enough  for  the  occasion,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  from  the  time  of  George 
Stephenson  to  the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  a  grosser 
case  of  trifling  with  the  lives  of  passengers.  There  is  one 
redeeming  feature  about  this  so-called  accident,  and  only  one.  It 
was  not  in  the  least  accidental,  and,  unless  railway  directors 
take  leave  of  their  senses,  it  is  not  likely  to  happen  again. 
Some  risk  of  catastrophes  to  trains  there  must  always  be, 
and  the  unforeseen  snapping  of  a  piece  of  iron  may  at  any 
moment  send,  as  it  has  before  sent,  human  beings  out  of  this 
world  into  the  next.  But  what  happened  at  Hexthorpe  was 
simply  the  result  of  palpable,  shameful  negligence,  for  which 
something  more  deterrent  than  a  merely  pecuniary  penalty, 
laid  upon  the  wrong  shoulders,  ought  to  be  provided.  The 
16th  of  September  was  the  Cup  Day  at  Doncaster,  the  last 
day  of  Doncaster  races.  Frequent  local  trains  were  being 
run,  and  every  train  was  crowded.  In  these  circumstances 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Company  would  have 
taken  some  unusual  precautions  for  the  safety  of  travellers. 
Some  extraordinary  measures  were,  in  fact,  adopted,  and  the 
chief  of  these  was  to  suspend  the  block  telegraph.  This 
may  be  thought  incredible.  But  it  is  true,  and  was  ad- 
mitted at  the  trial.  "  It  seems  strange,"  Lord  Coleridge 
mildly  remarked,  "  that  the  block  system  should  have  been 
"  suspended  on  a  day  when  special  caution  was  required." 
It  does,  indeed.  Notice  that  this  singular  mode  of  preserv- 
ing life  which  had  been  selected  by  the  Company  was  printed 
in  books,  and  copies  of  these  books  were  handed  to  the 
prisoners.  These  books  also  directed  that  trains  should 
"  proceed  cautiously  "  over  that  part  of  the  line  where  the 
collision  occurred  ;  but  unfortunately  the  driver  of  the  mid- 
day train  did  not  think  proper  to  read  his  book.  If  the 
safety  of  the  public  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway  is  to  depend  upon  the  question  whether 
all  the  drivers  read  all  the  books  presented  to  them,  people 
who  consider  life  worth  living  will  be  disposed  to  avoid 
that  particular  method  of  communication.  Another  reason 
why  they  should  adopt  this  prudential  course  has,  it  was 
stated  at  York,  been  subsequently  removed.  But,  on  the 
1 6th  of  September,  1887,  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Company  were  still  using  Smith's  simple 
vacuum  brakes,  which  were  shown  to  be  unsafe  after  the 
Penistone  "accident"  on  the  same  line  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1884,  and  which  had  shortly  before  that  date  been 
authoritatively  condemned.  This  brake  has  at  last  been 
abandoned  by  the  Company,  which,  it  may  be  added, 
shortened  the  interval  between  two  trains  during  the 
Doncaster  week  from  five  minutes  to  three. 

At  noon  on  the  16th  of  September,  as  many  people  must 
recollect — some  for  the  saddest  of  all  reasons — a  Midland 


train,  full  of  excursionists,  was  standing  at  the  I!  Inn  \>«. 
platform,  whore  tickets  were  collected  for  Doncaster.  Be- 
tween the  Hexthorpe  signal-box  and  tho  Hexthorpe  plat- 
form "special  signalmen"  wero  stationed,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  compensate  for  tho  absence  of  tho  block  system. 
Before  ho  dashed  into  the  Midland  train  Samuel  Taylor, 
tho  driver  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  train,  must  have 
passed  two  of  these  signalmen,  who  waved  red  flags.  Neither 
he  nor  his  fireman  took  any  notice  of  thom,  and  that  was 
tho  essence  of  tho  case  for  the  prosecution.  Culpable  negli- 
gence which  results  in  loss  of  life  is,  of  course,  manslaughter  ; 
and  certainly  an  engine-driver  who  takes  no  account  of  red 
flags  is  a  very  dangerous  person.  It  was  sworn  in  evidence 
that  a  red  flag  supersedes  all  other  signals,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  warning  was  double.  Taylor,  who  unfortunately 
could  not  bo  examined  and  cross-examined  at  the  trial,  made 
a  previous  statement,  which  was  used  against  him,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  saw  no  flags,  and  did  not  know  the  block 
system  had  been  suspended.  He  therefore  went  steadily 
on  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
until  he  saw  the  Midland  train  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  him,  when  he  put  on  his  simple  vacuum  brake. 
But  it  was  too  late  for  this  obsolete  contrivance  to  be  of 
any  avail.  Davies,  the  fireman,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  tho 
flags,  but  said  nothing  to  Taylor,  apparently  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  them.  The  main  fact  in  the  prisoners' 
favour,  besides  the  suspension  of  the  block  system,  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  favour  of  the  Company.  When  the  train 
approached  the  signal-box,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  box 
lowered  the  starting-signal.  The  District  Superintendent 
explained  that  at  any  other  time  this  would  have  meant 
that  the  line  was  clear  to  the  next  box.  But  during  the 
abeyance  of  the  block,  of  which  Taylor  was  not  aware, 
and  had  never  been  specifically  informed,  it  only  sig- 
nified that  he  might  proceed  until  he  saw  a  red  flag, 
when  he  must  stop,  or  a  green  flag,  when  he  must 
slacken  his  pace.  When  Whellam,  the  signalman,  was 
under  cross-examination  he  said  : — "  Lowering  the  start- 
"  ing  signal  was  an  indication  that  the  train  might  pass 
"  that  point,  and  yet  the  arrangements  for  the  day  were 
"  such  that  at  that  same  point  there  was  a  man  with  a  red 
"  flag,  signifying  that  the  train  was  to  be  brought  to  a 
"  standstill  there."  This  witness  stated  at  the  preliminary 
inquiry  that,  though  he  saw  danger  ahead,  he  let  the  train 
go  on,  "  and  that  was  how  they  had  worked  the  trains  all 
"  day."  There  was  no  cord  of  communication  on  the 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  train.  We  undei-stand  that  the 
Company  have  admitted  their  liability,  and  that  therefore 
the  facts  will  not  be  further  investigated  in  a  court  of  law. 
But  the  matter  ought  not  to  rest  where  it  is.  Such  a 
scandalous  exposure  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  public 
or  semi-public  body  demands  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
from  which  all  railway  Companies  derive  their  powers. 


SPECIAL  CONSTABLES  AND  MR.  SAUNDERy. 

WE  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  of  the  renewal  of  last  Sunday's 
disturbance  in  anything  like  so  formidable  a  shape  as 
before.  The  party  of  disorder  have  been  thoroughly  cowed, 
as  it  was  quite  certain  they  would  be  when  they  discovered, 
to  their  surprise,  that  authority  in  this  country  cannot 
be  for  ever  plucked  by  the  beard  without  striking  back. 
After  a  short  interval  of  ludicrous  bewilderment,  the 
Radical  agitators  have,  by  an  edifying  majority,  voted  in 
favour  of  whole  skin,  and  we  should  not  wonder  if  the 
meeting  in  Hyde  Park  to-morrow,  supposing  that  it  as- 
sembles in  any  numbers,  will  prove  to  be  of  an  un- 
usually meek  and  manageable  description.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  quite  of  opinion  that  the  Government  have  done 
well  in  making  the  call  for  special  constables.  The  re- 
sponse which  it  has  elicited  is  of  a  value  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  momentary  needs  of  the  occasion.  It 
is  of  much  importance  to  show  the  mere  handful  of  blatant 
stump-orators  and  political  busybodies  how  ridiculously  in- 
significant their  numbers  really  are.  The  noise  which 
they  make  is,  indeed,  so  creditable  to  their  numerical 
strength  that  we  are  not  surprised  if  it  should  occasionally 
mislead  themselves.  Certainly  the  habitual  silence  of  the 
other  side  is  apt  to  foster  the  delusion  that,  if  the  forces 
of  order  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  disorder,  the 
former  are  so  indifferent  as  to  represent  little  more  than  an 
equal  effective  strength  with  the  latter.    Gross  as  it  is,  we 
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believe  this  last  hallucination  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  the  Radical  mind,  and  we  are  glad  therefore  that  the 
scene  of  the  last  two  days  in  the  London  police-courts 
should  so  effectually  have  dissipated  it.  Men  now  know, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  the  allies  of  authority  among  the 
citizens  of  London  not  only  outnumber  its  enemies  a 
thousandfold,  but  that  they  may  be  counted  on  to  show  ten 
times  more  zeal  and  tenacity  in  defending  their  cause  than 
their  adversaries  seem  prepared  to  show  in  the  attack 
upon  it. 

As  to  the  question,  or  pretended  question,  of  law  which 
has  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  right  of  meeting  in  the 
Square,  there  are  ways  and  means  of  procuring  a  judicial 
determination  of  it  which  may  be  easily  adopted ;  and  the 
failure  of  one  self-appointed  vindicator  of  popular  rights 
means  nothing  more  than  the  welcome  discomfiture  of  one 
bumptious  notoriety-hunter.  The  question  may,  no  doubt, 
be  raised  and  decided  hereafter  in  the  law  courts ;  but 
Mr.  Saunders  will  not  be  "  in  it,"  which,  we  fancy,  will 
be  a  disappointment  to  Mr.  Saunders  so  grave  as  almost 
to  extinguish  his  public-spirited  satisfaction  at  the  ques- 
tion having  been  disposed  of.  Yet,  disappointing  as  this 
may  be  to  Mr.  Saunders,  we  do  not  see  how  it  was  to  be 
avoided.  It  was  impossible  for  Sir  James  Ingham  to  con- 
vict him,  as  he  very  justly  said,  on  the  charge  on  which 
he  had  been  brought  up ;  and  there  was  really  no  reason 
why  he  should  have  accommodated  the  defendant  with  a 
kind  of  fictitious  conviction  to  assist  him  in  the  attainment 
of  certain  private  ends  of  his  own.  The  dismay  of  Mr. 
Saunders  and  his  counsel  when  they  saw  the  object  for 
which  they  were  striving  slipping  from  their  grasp  was 
almost  painful  to  witness  ;  and  their  urgent  entreaties  to  the 
magistrate  to  convict  Mr.  Saunders— only  to  convict  him, 
so  that  the  name  of  William  Saundehs  might  go  down 
to  posterity  in  company  with  that  of  John  Hampden — 
might  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone.  But  Sir  James  Ingham 
was  blandly  inexorable.  No  offence  had  been  proved  against 
Mi-.  Saunders,  and  he  must  be  discharged.  Nor  could  he 
have  costs  against  the  police.  Discharged  he  accordingly 
was ;  nor  did  he  get  his  costs  against  the  police.  And  then 
it  was  that  Mr.  Saunders,  who  had  entered  the  Bow  Street 
Police  Court  that  morning  a  prisoner  indeed,  but  with  the 
proud  consciousness  of  being  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
left  it  a  few  hours  later  free  but  obscure.  A  more  tragic 
dispersion  of  a  brief  dream  of  immortality  has  never  per- 
haps been  witnessed.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Saunders  has 
received  from  Mr.  Poland  the  almost  mocking  consolation 
that  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  "  raise  the  question  "  by  bringing 
an  action  for  assault  against  the  police  officer  who  arrested 
him. 

But — an  action  in  a  civil  Court !  A  prosaic  claim  for 
damages  before  an  unsympathetic  jury  !  Is  this  really  the 
only  course  open  to  one  who  had  hoped  to  stand  in  the 
dock  as  the  champion  of  civil  rights — a  figure  visible  to  all 
future  ages  1  This  thought  is  too  distressing  for  us  to 
dwell  upon.  We  must  dismiss  it  wTith  merely  the  expres- 
sion of  our  profound  satisfaction  that  at  least  one  specimen 
of  the  most  offensive  type  of  modern  politician  has  failed 
ludicrously  in  an  attempt  at  self-advertisement. 


TOACIIERS. 

IT  would  be  highly  immoral  to  surround  the  practice  of  poaching 
with  a  halo  of  romance,  to  speak  of  its  votaries  as  loll  jwers  of 
Pobin  Hood,  or  to  pretend  that  a  poacher  may  be  a  better  sports- 
man, in  his  own  way,  than  the  bloated  aristocrat  whose  hares  and 
pheasants  he  steals.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that,  except  when  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  poaching  is  badly 
paid  work,  considering  the  risks  which  it  entails.  To  those  who 
can  afford  to  kill  game  with  the  best  of  guns,  and  without  having 
their  nerves  disturbed  by  the  constant  dread  of  being  seized  by 
the  collar,  all  the  methods  of  taking  game  employed  by  poachers 
may  seem  unworthy  of  the  name  of  sport;  but  a  trapper  might 
regard  them  from  a  very  different  point  of  view.  In  many  coun- 
tries trapping  is  a  form  of  sport,  if  not  a  very  exalted  one  ;  and  an 
unconvcutionalized  sportsman  (an  Aryan  forefather,  for  instance) 
would  probably  have  considered  it  as  legitimate  to  stalk  a  cock- 
pheasant  as  a  st:ig  with  twelve  points.  Unpleasant  as  it  may  be 
to  inake  the  admission,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  poachers 
bhow  n  skill  worthy  of  a  better  object. 

While  some  people  pay  that  poaching  is  the  poor  man's 
ftport  and  others  maintain  that  it  is  a  mere  theft  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  there  are  casuists  who  follow  a  via  media,  and  believe 
the  motive  power  of  poaching  to  be  "  cussedness  " — not  "  pure 
cussedness,"  but  a  love  of  doing  wrong  for  its  own  sake,  com- 
bined with  a  hope  of  small  gains.     Poachers  are  not  often 


remarkable  for  their  moral  rectitude  in  ordinary  life,  and  the  very 
fact  of  poaching  being  illegal  unquestionably  gives  it  an  additional 
attraction  in  their  eyes.  That  something  else  besides  sport  and 
pro  tit  induces  people  to  poach  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many 
owners  of  shootings  take  an  unholy  pleasure  in  amateur-poaching. 
They  would  rather  kill  one  bird  on  the  boundary  of  a  neighbour's 
shooting,  especially  if  they  know  that  it  has  come  from  his  ground, 
than  two  or  three  birds  in  the  middle  of  their  own  shooting8.  To 
draw  over  their  neighbour's  partridges  by  surreptitious  and  unfair 
methods  of  feeding  affords  them  unfeigned  delight.  The  increase 
in  their  sport  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  that  can  be  obtained 
by  proceedings  of  this  sort  can  be  very  little,  and  the  material 
profit  scarcely  worth  speaking  of,  while  the  risks  of  offending 
neighbours  and  getting  "a  bad  name  in  the  county  "  are  enormous. 
Can  it  be  a  love  of  sport  that  leads  the  holder  of  a  deer-forest 
to  have  a  sunk-fence  dug  across  a  favourite  deer-pass  between 
his  neighbour's  forest  and  his  own,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  deer 
can  come  over  to  his  ground,  but  cannot  go  back  again?  Is  it  a 
mere  desire  for  mercenary  profit  that  prompis  an  owner  of  covert3 
to  buy  pheasants'  eggs  which  he  knows  are  not  unlikely  to  be  his 
neighbour's?  No.  Proceedings  of  this  kind,  like  all  forms  of 
poaching,  owe  their  origin  neither  to  greed  nor  to  a  fondness  for 
sport,  hut  to  something  best  described  by  one  little  word — sin  ! 

The  amateur  poacher  is  seldom  a  very  charming  character.  He 
is  either  a  purse-proud  snob,  who  likes  to  read  in  the  papers  that 
he  and  his  party  (including  two  or  three  lords,  and  if  possible  a 
prince)  have  killed  more  grouse,  stags,  partridges,  or  pheasants  in 
a  given  time  than  any  one  else  within  three  counties,  at  the  very 
least ;  or  else  he  is  a  little  sneaking  squireen,  with  a  thieving 
spirit  which  would  have  rendered  him  a  regular  gaol-bird  in  a 
different  walk  of  life.  Can  it  be  a  matter  for  surprise,  therefore, 
if  the  professional  poacher  is  a  bit  of  a  blackguard  ?  A  less 
romantic  character  than  a  common  poacher  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  He  is  often  to  be  seen  standing  at  street  corners  in 
villages  and  small  country  towns,  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his 
hat  or  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes ;  he  wears  a  slack,  roomy  coat, 
with  large  pockets,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  often  over- 
filled, and  he  is  generally  smoking  and  always  spitting.  If  you 
go  to  his  cottage  on  any  charitable  errand,  you  will  rarely  find 
him  at  home,  although  a  glimpse  may  occasionally  be  caught  of 
a  pair  of  trousers  going  up  his  staircase,  or  of  a  male  figure  re- 
treating behind  some  bushes  in  the  back  garden  of  his  house. 
Dirt  and  untidiness  are  the  characteristics  of  his  establishment ; 
but  even  the  most  benevolent  visitors  receive  but  a  cold  welcome. 

Just  as  a  liar  may  be  something  else  besides  a  liar,  so  a  poacher 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  something  else  besides  a  poacher.  Very 
commonly  he  calls  himself  a  farm-labourer.  Short  and  inter- 
mittent "jobs  "  are  what  he  likes  best,  and  he  often  changes  his 
master.  He  will  engage  himself  to  a  farmer  in  order  to  gain  the 
right  of  going  upon  certain  land,  and  then,  after  a  careful  survey, 
he  will  set  gins  where  he  thinks  proper.  To  be  ordered  to  work  in 
a  field  next  to  a  covert  is  what  he  likes  best,  and  when  his  master's 
back  is  turned  he  notices  the  hare's  runs  in  the  fence  that  divides 
the  field  from  the  wood.  At  night  he  returns  to  the  scene  of  his 
observations  and  sets  a  loose  purse-net  over  each  run.  He  then 
goes  into  the  covert  and  walks  through  the  side  of  it  next  to 
tbe  fence,  when  the  chances  are  that  at  least  a  hare  or  two  will 
become  entangled  in  his  nets.  The  "  innocent  labourer  "  type  of 
poacher  sometimes  carries  a  ferret  and  a  rabbit-net  in  his  dinner 
basket,  and  seats  himself  on  a  hedge  bank  honeycombed  with 
burrows  to  take  his  midday  meal,  with  a  result  which  may  be 
easily  imagined. 

Cattle-drovers  and  butchers' men  often  do  a  great  deal  of  poach- 
ing. They  are  fond  of  keeping  greyhounds,  and  they  train  one 
dog  to  range  while  the  other  sneaks  about  in  readiness  to  run  into 
any  hare  or  rabbit  that  may  be  turned  to  him.  Sometimes  they 
carry  their  greyhounds  in  a  light  spring-cart,  and  when  they  see 
hares  feeding  in  a  field  by  the  roadside  they  stop  and  send  their 
dogs  over  the  fence.  These  greyhounds  are  taught  to  hunt  by 
scent  as  well  as  sight.  A  still  more  favourite  dog  among 
poachers  of  this  sort  is  a  lurcher,  although  many  fear  to  keep  one 
because  his  very  existence  is  enough  to  stamp  his  owner  as  a 
man  of  more  than  doubtful  character.  Properly  speaking  a  lurcher 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  greyhound  and  a  colley  ;  but  he 
is  not  always  a  first  cross,  and  he  frequently  inherits  a  strain  of 
some  other  breed.  He  is  a  desperate  and  a  deadly  enemy  to 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  he  generally  unites  an  excellent  nose  and 
great  speed  with  surprising  sagacity  and  cunning.  Of  all  things  it 
is  most  important  in  a  poacher's  dog  that  he  should  never  give 
tongue.  We  can  remember  the  time  when  lurchers'  tails  used  to 
be  cut  to  give  their  owners  an  excuse  for  pretending  that  they 
were  sheepdogs.  In  these  days,  however,  sheepdogs  are  usually 
allowed  to  keep  their  tails,  so  there  is  no  object  in  docking  a 
lurcher.  Colliers  are  much  given  to  poaching  in  some  districts. 
Their  favourite  dog  is  produced  by  crossing  a  very  small  greyhound 
with  a  hull-terrier  or  spaniel.  Sunday  is  their  great  day  for  poach- 
ing. During  the  hours  of  divine  service  they  go  for  walks  in  little 
parties  of  three  or  four,  along  public  footpaths,  and  allow  their 
dogs  to  range  in  the  fields  and  to  draw  the  hedgerows.  As  every 
magistrate  has  good  reason  for  knowing,  a  large  number  of  petty 
poaching  cases  depend  upon  the  question  whether  the  culprit 
was  or  was  not  upon  what  he  calls  the  "  futt-path  "  at  the  time 
the  offence  was  committed.  A  ratcatcher  and  a  molecatcher 
have  many  opportunities  of  poaching,  and  owners  of  shootings 
and  gamekeepers  would  do  well  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  all 
persons  following  those  callings.    Perhaps  the  worst  of  all  kinds 
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of  poachers  aro  poaching  gamekeepers.  A  keeper  who  evon  hints 
at  anything  like  sharp  practico  with  regard  to  a  neighbour's 
boundaries  is  never  to  bo  trusted  about  bis  own  master's  inte- 
rests. We  remember  o  keeper  who  was  employed  on  an  outlying 
shooting  sonio  miles  from  home.  Tlio  man  had  always  a  good 
show  of  birds,  and  sent  a  regular  supply  for  tho  table;  but  it 
turned  out  that  lie  was  one  of  the  greatest  poachers  in  the  county, 
and  that  ho  had  killed  and  sold  the  neighbour's  game,  if  not 
bis  master's,  in  considerable  quantities. 

Wo  began  by  saying  that  poaching  was  not  a  very  lucrative 
pursuit,  except  when  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  latter  case, 
nowever,  it  often  pays  very  well.  Generally  speaking,  pheasant- 
shooting-poachers,  who  go  out  in  gangs,  come  from  large  towns. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  shooting-poachers  should  necessarily  ho 
armed,  and  that  in  firing  a  charge  of  shot  at  a  keeper,  they 
should  know  that  there  is  always  a  fair  chance  of  their  knock- 
ing him  down  without  incurring  the  unpleasant  responsibilities 
of  murder.  Town  poachers  are  almost  always  in  league  with 
country  poachers,  from  whom  they  obtain  the  information  neces- 
sary for  their  operations.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  gang  of 
poachers  from  a  town,  on  a  night  of  a  grand  attempt,  to  send  a 
local  poacher  to  tire  a  gun  in  a  distant  cover,  so  as  to  induce  the 
keepers  and  watchers  to  go  far  away  from  t  he  real  scene  of  the  at  tack. 
A  stormy  night  is  usually  chosen,  and,  having  entered  a  wood, 
each  of  the  poachers  selects  a  roosting  pheasant,  and  takes  aim. 
At  a  given  signal  all  lire  at  once,  so  that  the  sound  may  appear  at  a 
•distance  to  be  that  of  only  one  gun,  and,  as  very  light  charges  are 
used,  they  sometimes  succeed  in  repeating  the  operation  several 
times  without  raising  an  alarm.  We  may  observe  here  that 
the  comparatively  noiseless  wood-powder  will  be  invaluable  to 
poachers.  As  the  signal  is  never  given  until  every  poacher  is 
pretty  sure  of  bis  pheasant,  there  may  be  a  considerable  slaughter 
when  the  gang  is  a  large  one.  Nothing  frightens  night-poachers 
more  than  an  alarm-gun,  if  well  set  and  in  a  good  position. 

There  are  pheasant-shooting-poachers,  again,  who  drive  in  light 
carts,  and  make  themselves  up  as  much  like  cattle-jobbers  or 
farmers  going  to  a  fair  as  possible.  Their  favourite  time  is  the 
early  morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  and  they  shoot  pheasants  that 
have  just  come  out  to  feed.  Poachers  of  this  sort  often  do  a  good 
deal  of  partridge-shooting  also.  The  most  common  method  of 
partridge-poaching,  however,  is  to  use  a  long  drag-net  over  grassy 
meadows,  and  especially  over  aftermaths.  These  nets  are  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  about  five  feet  wide.  A 
strong  cord  runs  along  the  top,  and  the  bottom  is  leaded.  A  man 
at  each  end  drags  the  net,  and  one  or  two  men  follow  it,  to  take  out 
the  partridges  that  get  caught  in  it,  and  to  set  it  free  when  it 
•catches  in  brambles.  Careful  "  bushing  "  is  the  best  antidote  to 
drag-netting.  A  much  lighter  net,  sometimes  made  of  silk,  three 
or  four  times  the  length  of  a  partridge-net,  and  about  four  feet 
wide,  is  used  for  rabbits.  It  has  stakes  in  it  at  intervals,  and  the 
poachers  set  it  up  in  front  of  a  woodside  before  a  number  of 
burrows  on  a  fine  warm  evening,  when  rabbits  will  often  go  some 
distance  to  feed.  The  poachers  then  beat  the  fields  opposite, 
and  the  rabbits  run  into  the  net  on  their  way  to  their  burrows. 
Several  hundred  rabbits  have  been  taken  in  a  single  evening  by 
this  method.  Net-poaching  on  a  small  scale  is  often  practised  by 
hanging  a  net  at  the  bottom  of  a  gate.  The  poacher  stands  neat- 
it  in  a  place  of  shelter,  while  his  dog  or  an  accomplice  beats  the 
Held  for  hares.  Poachers  in  a  small  retail  way  of  business  also  do 
considerable  execution  in  the  north,  by  creeping  up  to  the  dykes 
surrounding  corn  or  stubble  fields,  taking  their  guns  from  their 
pockets,  putting  them  gently  together,  and  tiring  into  the  middle 
of  a  pack  of  grouse  that  has  come  down  from  a  moor  to  feed. 

Of  fish-poaching  there  are  almost  endless  varieties,  from  trout- 
tickling  to  salmon-spearing.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into 
these  in  an  article  of  this  length  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  in 
poaching  for  fish  amateurs  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves. 


UNDER  A  BROKEN  HEAD. 

IT  is  asserted,  we  are  credibly  informed  by  some  persons  not  of 
the  Page  Hopps  and  Holyoake  type,  that  some  other  persons 
who  took  part  in  the  riot  of  last  Sunday  did  so  in  good  faith, 
believing  themselves  to  be  defending  the  privileges  of  an  English- 
man, and  occupying  generally  the  same  position  as  the  tailor 
Crosthwaite  in  Alton  Locke,  but  with  a  good  deal  less  bitterness 
and  a  good  deal  more  knowledge.  Let  us  suppose  this  to  be  the 
fact ;  iet  us  suppose  further  that  one  of  these  half-innocent  rioters 
got  (very  deservedly)  his  head  broken,  not  so  severely  as  Mr. 
Ounniughame  Graham  with  ingratitude,  but  perhaps  with  more 
sense  than  he  usually  displays,  thinks  that  bis  own  skull  ought  to 
have  been  fractured,  but  still  severely.  Let  him  have  passed  the  first 
day  in  the  natural  desbre  to  retaliate  ;  then  let  the  vis  medicatrix 
of  nature  and  fact  have  visited  bis  skin  and  his  mind  at  once  in 
the  beneficent  fashion  in  which  it  generally  does  visit  all  but  very 
incorrigible  folk  when  excitement  is  over,  resentment  quenched, 
and  the  comfortable  conviction  that  what  seemed  not  long  an-o  a 
great  hero  is  actually  a  great  fool  creeps  over  the  conscience. 
Let  the  time  be  Thursday  last,  and  the  announcement  that  the 
Metropolitan  Radical  Federation  (or  whatever  the  group  of  knaves 
and  fools  calls  itself)  has  caved  in  have  been  published.  The 
thoughts  of  the  resipiscent  rioter  are  not  very  dillieult  to  dis- 
cover; they  would  run  something  like  this— neither  let  any  one 


object  that  wo  liavo  made  them  too  literary,  for  the  kind  of  man 
is  often  not  ill-read  :  — 

"So  we  have  made  complete  fools  of  ourselves.  Wo  have  given 
the  Government  ft  complete  victory;  we  have  taught  our  friends 
the  roughs  t lint  the  polico  aro  too  strong  for  thorn ;  wo  have 
brought  down  on  ourselves  tho  calling  out,  of  special  constables  ;  wo 
have  hftd  some  of  our  numskulls  (including  this  one)  exceedingly 
well  cracked.  Wo  have  found  out  that  not  a  single  member  of 
Parliament;,  except  one  harum-scarum  fealhorhead,  dared  join  us. 
Wo  never  proposed  a  resolution.  Wo  never  carried  a  banner  into 
the  forbidden  ground.  And  now  we  have  thrown  up  tho  game 
and  aro  not  going,  oven  '  without  arms  of  any  kind,' as  Mrs.  I  Susan  t 
j  says  (she  really  should  liavo  given  a  list  of  tho  implements  that  Can 
and  cannot  bo  described  as  arms),  to  Trafalgar  Square,  but  only  to 
Hyde  Park,  where  we  might  have  gone  last  week  and  spoediiliod 
just  as  much  as  we  liked  without  tho  slight,  st  fear  of  our  crowns 
being  any  more  cracked  than  nature  had  cracked  them.'' 

"Ah!  but  the  sacred  right  of  public  meeting  ?  Somehow  the 
sacred  right  of  public  meeting  looks  a  little  different  now.  Where 
did  I  lind  it,  that  sacred  right  of  public  meeting  ?  Was  it  in  Magna 
Charta,  or  in  the  Bill  of  Bights,  or  in  the  Six  Points,  or  where  ? 
To  tell  the  truth  I  do  not  know  ;  my  head  is  a  little  confused  still : 
it  is  not  as  thick  as  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's.  After  all,  bow 
can  you  have  a  sacred  right  of  public  meeting  in  a  particular 
place  ?  Suppose  the  other  fellows  want  to  exercise  their  sacred 
right  at  the  same  time  aud  in  the  same  place ?  What  is  to  be 
done  then  ?  Suppose  you  simply  make  yourself  a  nuisance  with 
your  sacred  right  ?  Also  suppose  wo  had  met  and  had  delivered 
our  souls  about  the  martyr  O'Brien,  whose  bead  I  am  sure  is 
not  aching  as  much  as  mine  is.  Should  we  have  done  any 
good  ?  Should  we  have  said  anything  sensible  ?  Would  it  have 
benefited  our  bodies,  or  our  souls,  or  our  spirits,  to  have  heard 
the  Beverend  Stewart  Ileadlam  (who,  by  the  way,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  in  bis  place  of  people's  chaplain  on  Sunday  ;  perhaps 
he  had  another  engagement,'  which  many  'as  'ad  them,'  as  I  seem 
to  remember  reading  somewhere)  discourse  on  the  wickedness  of 
Lord  Salisbury  ?  In  my  present  state  of  mind  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  Would  Ounniughame  Graham  have  been  good  to  listen 
to  ?  Do  I  feel  myself,  on  the  whole,  disposed  to  recognize  a 
prophet  in  Mr.  Burns?  Is  'the  man  George'  very  like  a 
Messiah?  Why  did  I  goto  hear  these  fellows?  Some  people, 
well-wishers  of  mine,  say  it  is  because  I  was  told  not  to  go. 
Perhaps  it  was.  Is  that,  on  the  whole,  a  reasonable  kind  of 
motive  ?  When  my  small  boy  acts  on  that  principle  I  whop  him. 
Can  I,  on  the  whole,  intelligently  object  to  Sir  Charles  Warren 
for  whopping  me  when  I  imitate  my  small  boy  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  '  the  police  acted  with  unnecessary  brutality,'  and, 
indeed,  I  see  that  some  of  our  friends  speak  of  '  wholesale  but- 
chery of  men,  women,  aud  children  '  (I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
where  the  butchers  put  the  bodies),  and  that  charmanto  Gabrielle, 
Mrs.  Cunninghame  Graham,  talks  about  '  staying  to  bo  murdered.' 
Did  they  murder  us  ?  Well,  I  think,  hardly  ever.  We  charged 
them,  and  we  poked  their  horses  with  sticks,  and  we  threw  bottles 
at  them,  and  we  inserted  sharp  instruments  into  them,  and  we 
tripped  them  and  their  steeds  up  where  we  could,  and  we  re- 
quested each  other  to  '  Remember  Mitcbelstown,'  where  the 
gallant  Irishmen  made  footballs  of  them,  and  kicked  tbem  about 
the  heads  (see  Nationalist  accounts  of  that  victory)  when  they 
were  down.  In  return  they  pushed  us  back,  and  when  we 
wouldn't  be  pushed  back,  they  punched  us  and  hustled  us,  and 
sometimes  bludgeoned  us  ineffectively,  as  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham  complains,  though  I  don't  think  so.  Was  this  brutality  ?  If 
I  punch  a  man,  aud  throw  hottles  at  him,  and  put  sticks  between 
bis  horse's  legs  so  that  he  may  be  thrown  on  a  granite  pavement, 
and  so  forth,  may  be  hit  me  back,  especially  when  lie  happens  to 
be  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  I  happen  to  be  very  much 
out  of  the  execution  of  mine  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  quite  see 
why  be  may  not.  But  is  be  to  use  strong  language  about  me  ? 
That  is  a  point  which  is  hard  to  decide  ;  '  it's  when  he's  tried 
above'  that  they  settle  that.  Aud,  alter  all,  what  did  he  call  me? 
lie  called  me  a  '  D — d  fool.'  I  wonder  how  many  times  I  have 
applied  exactly  the  same  description  to  my  precious  self  since 
Sunday  afternoon  ?  " 

(I/ere  there  is  an  interval,  and  his  sympathizing  wife,  who,  how- 
ever, is  rightly  of  his  own  opinion  and  the  policeman's,  brings  him  in 
evening  papers.  One  generally  recommends  that  he  shall  get  up  and 
go  and  be  shot  somewhere  for  a  testimony  unto  them ;  he  reads 
it  and  continues.)  "  No,  I  think  not.  You  go  aud  do  that  if 
you  want  to.  But  what's  this  ?  '  Gladstone's  letter  is  the  most 
cowardly  thing  possible  .  .  .  the  conduct  of  the  members  for 
Northampton  is  simply  despicable.'  Ah!  that's  another  point  for 
consideration.  I  don't  know  about  cowardly  and  despicable,  but 
we  are.  a  little  sold  there  too,  aren't  we  ?  We  were  told  not  long 
ago  that  resistance  to  the  polico  might  be,  and  in  some  cases  cer- 
tainly was,  a  sacred  duty,  and  now  Gladstone  says  that  it  is  '  tho 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  refrain  from  all  resistance '  (God  bless  my 
soul !  what  was  the  fellow's  name  in  the  seventeenth  century — 
Mannering  ?  Mainwaring  ?),  and  talks  about  the  '  maintenance 
of  order'  and  about  the  '  admirable  police,'  and  so  forth.  And 
Bradlaugh  '  appeals  to  us  to  leave  the  right  of  meeting  for 
decision  to  the  law  courts' — a  little  late,  perhaps.  And  Labouchere 
spouts  about  '  turtle-gorgers  '  and  '  rocks  of  liberty  '  loud  enough, 
but  'feels  considerable  hesitation  in  endorsing  the  recommendation 
that  we  should  try  our  chances  with  the  police.'  '  Endorsing' 
quotha  !  I  wish  his  back  were  as  sore  as  mine!  And  Broadhurst 
'  would  not  undertake  the  responsibility'  either.    And  Conybeare 
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Las  engagements  with  his  constituents.  What  is  it  Saakspeare 
savs  (but  they  say  he  was  an  aristocrat)  ? 

A  goodly  medicine  for  my  achiug  bones. 

Well,  Gladstone  and  Labouchere  and  Broadhurst  and  Bradlaugh 
and  all  the  rest  of  thein  arc  rather  soothing  just  now.  I 
w- Miller  why  they  could  not  say  all  this  before  ?  I  wonder 
whether  they  would  have  slid  it  if  we  had  won?  I  wonder — 
but  wonder  is  not  good  for  a  broken  head.  What  did  that 
other  aristocrat,  that  Frenchman  I  was  reading  the  other  day, 
say? 

J'ai  tuc  mon  ami.  j'ni  mcrite  le  fen, 

J'ni  tache  mon  pourpoiot,  et  Ton  me  congedie. 

C'est  la  moralite'  de  cette  comeJie. 

We're  not  quite  so  bid  as  that;  but  we're  not  much  better. 
'Pon  my  word,  if  it  wasn't  that  my  head  would  look  a  little 
suspicious,  I'd  go  and  be  sworn  in  as  a  special  constable !  " 

And  if  there  hi  any  such  persons  as  were  referred  to  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  article,  and  if  they  should  argue  iu  this 
way,  who  is  there  who  shall  find  fault  with  them?  We  are  told 
on  one  hand  that  it  is  "  ignoble  and  mendacious,"  and  "  Tory 
effrontery,"  net  to  be  effusively  grateful  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his 
now  famous  letter.  The  remarks  about  "  cowardice,"  about  the 
"  Nottingham  high-falutin',"  and  so  forth,  quoted  above,  are  not 
exactly  from  a  Tory  source.  Mrs.  Cunninghame  Graham,  who 
complains  bitterly  of  her  husband's  Radical  friends  for  not  taking 
their  share  of  what  was  going  in  the  shape  of  knocks,  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  Tory.  The  ''  number  of  speakers  "  who  "  announced 
themselves  disappointed  and  disgusted  at  the  cowardice  "  shown 
iu  not  holding  next  Sunday's  meeting  were  scarcely  Tories.  It 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  appealed  to 
about  the  East  End  torchlight  meeting  he  gave  advice  which 
was  carefully  and  curiously  limited,  and  might  easily  be  twisted 
by  ignorant  and  hot-headed  men  into  a  hint  that  there  were 
occasions  on  which  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  challenge  the 
police.  When  one  considers  all  these  things,  the  open  instigations 
to  lawlessness  in  general  which  Gladstonian  leaders,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  have  given  ;  their  singular  slowness  in  dis- 
suading from  that  lawlessness ;  in  particular,  their  abstinence 
from  any  attempt  (though  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
actually  present)  either  to  share  or  to  prevent  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham's  folly  ;  and  the  singular  unanimity  with  which,  as  soon 
as  they  see  that  "  it  is  not  good  enough."  they  come  forward  and 
preach  moderation — can  any  one  wonder  that  their  dupe3  and 
catspaws  should  feel  themselves  betrayed  ?  The  thing  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new  :  it  is  all  in  the  day's,  or  at  least  the  year's,  work  of 
demagogues  of  a  certain  type.  But,  let  us  repeat,  if  there  are  any 
of  the  honest,  manly,  deluded  type  of  Englishmen  among  the 
fellows  who  have  been  trying  to  make  London  uninhabitable  for 
weeks,  and  who  got  what  they  deserved  (only  not  enough  of  it) 
last  Sunday,  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  must  be  thinking  very 
much  the  thoughts  which  passed  through  and  under  the  cracked 
crown  of  our  meditative  and  literary  Revolutionist. 


LE  PARADOXE  I)U  JOURXAL1STE. 

1 1  HIE  latest  outcome  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  interview 
-i-  system  3  is  a  pamphlet  of  Questions  on  the  Art  of  Acting 
which  has  been  addressed  to  numerous  actors  and  actresses  by  a 
well-known  and  accomplished  dramatic  critic  and  man  of  letters. 
It  is  quite  possible  that — well  knowing  the  peculiar  temperament 
attributed  to  those  connected  with  the  stage — the  author  framed 
his  interrogations  in  the  somewhat  pompous  and  inquisitorial  form 
in  which  they  appear,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  with  the 
idea  of  what 'is  called  "drawing"  his  correspondents — that  is  to 
say,  of  inducing  them  to  exhibit  their  proverbial  egotism  in  a 
ludicrous  manner.  Rut  we  are  inclined  to  question  the  fairness 
of  organizing  an  unprovoked  attack  of  this  nature  upon  an  in- 
offensive class  who  are  provided  neither  with  the  shield  nor  the 
lance  of  their  aggressor.  Were  it  not  that  the  actor's  craft  has 
sunk  into  a  somewhat  undignitied  position — owing  mainly  to  the 
action  of  misguided  well-wishers — it  is  not  probable  that  its  prac- 
titioners would  be  from  a  stranger  exposed  to  an  intimate  cross- 
examination  so  lacking  in  pertinence  as  that  which  we  are  now 
considering.  The  circular  is  an  epitome  of  all  the  questions  which 
are  ordinarily  asked,  by  inquisitive  people,  of  any  actor,  if  he 
chances  to  be  so  unwise  as  to  go  to  an  evening  party.  The 
author  endeavours  to  justify  his  curiosity  in  a  tly-leaf  headed 
"  Foreword."  In  this  he  states,  very  frankly,  that  the  editor  of 
Low/man's  Magazine  has  commissioned  him  to  write  an  article  on 
the  question  raised  by  some  correspondence  between  M.  Coquelin 
and  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  and  he  "  confidently  appeals  to  the  courtesy 
of  his  readers  :'  to  supply  him  with  "  copy." 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  pamphlet  which 
wo  have  before  us,  it  may  be  as  well  to  have  recourse  to  quotation. 
Question  I.  runs  thus  : — "  In  moving  situations,  do  tears  come  to 
your  eyes  ?  Do  they  come  unbidden  ?  Can  you  call  them  up, 
and  repress  them  at  will  ?  In  delivering  pathetic  speeches,  does  your 
voice  break  of  its  own  accord?  Or  do  you  deliberately  simulate 
a  broken  voice  ?  "  and  so  forth — there  is  about  as  much  again  in 
the  same  strain,  finishing  up,  as  many  of  the  questions  do,  with  a 
slilv  satirical  query  as  to  "  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  effort 
in  either  case  upon  the  audience  ?  "  In  Question  III.  the  author  asks 


"  In  scenes  of  laughter  ...  do  you  feel  genuine  amusement  ? 
Or  is  your  merriment  entirely  assumed  ?  "  And  he  finishes  up — 
chuckling  in  his  sleeve,  no  doubt — with  his  favourite  thrust, 
And  in  either  of  these  cases,  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  the 
audience  ?  "  We  expect  that  "  the  editor  of  Longman's  Magazine  " 
will  probably  forward  the  answers  to  Question  V.  to  the  editor  of 
the  Lancet.  In  it  the  interrogator  discusses  in  detail  a  disagree- 
able subject — namely,  the  action  of  the  skin  during  the  perform- 
ance of  a  part  upon  the  stage.  We  are  informed  that  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  chorus  ladies  engaged  for  the  forthcoming  panto- 
mimes are  much  exercised  by  Question  IX.,  but  they  are  deter- 
mined, at  any  sacrifice  of  time  and  nerve-tissue,  to  answer  it 
conscientiously.  It  runs  thus  : — "  Can  you  give  any  examples  of 
the  two  or  more  strata  of  consciousness  or  lines  of  thought  which 
must  co-exist  in  your  mind  while  acting?  Or,  in  other  words, 
can  you  describe  and  illustrate  how  one  part  of  your  mind  is 
intent  on  the  character,  while  another  part  is  watching  the 
audience,  and  a  third  (perhaps)  given  up  to  some  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  recollection  or  anticipation  in  your  private  life  ?  "  We 
should  be  glad  of  a  little  elucidation  from  some  quarter  qualified 
to  throw  light  upon  a  weird  and  suggestive  detail  in  Question 
XVI. : — "  Do  you  ever  find  yourself  disturbed  and  troubled  by 
the  small  conventions  of  the  stage  ?  In  other  words,  Is  the  thread 
of  your  emotion  broken  by  the  necessity  for  '  asides '  or  for  giving 
a  stage  7ciss  instead  of  a  real  one."  The  mind  reels  at  the  dis- 
tinction hinted  at  by  our  rollicking  querist.  He  goes  on — in  a 
more  bantering  spirit,  though  there  is  a  dash  of  patronage  in  the 
interrogation- — to  ask,  "  Is  your  hilarity  at  a  stage  banquet  more 
convincing  to  the  audience "  (his  old  taunt !)  "  when  the 
champagne  is  real  than  when  you  are  quaffing  toast  and  water?" 

We  are  absolutely  certain  that  the  author  of  this  entertaining 
little  circular  would  never  have  dreamed  of  sending  it  forth  had 
it  for  one  moment  occurred  to  him  that  it  could  possibly  give  any 
offence  to  a  single  recipient.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  he  will  cast  a  good-naturedly  forbearing  eye  over  the 
following  little  catechism  which  a  member  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession is  now  forwarding  to  the  leading  journalists  of  the  day. 

I. 

Have  you  ever  a  consciousness  that  you  are  writing  something 
that  you  have  written  or  read  before  ?  Are  there  any  special 
phrases  or  sentences  which  you  have  used  so  persistently  that 
they  have  become,  in  a  way,  your  special  property,  and  are 
respected  as  such  by  your  brother-journalists? 

ii. 

Do  you  find  that  you  write  with  greater  fluency  and  effect  on 
subjects  of  which  you  have  a  special  and  intimate  knowledge,  or 
on  subjects — if  any — of  which  you  have  little  or  none  ? 

in. 

Is  your  style  of  writing  in  any  measure  affected  by  the  par- 
ticular system  of  remuneration  adopted  by  your  editor  ?  In  other 
words,  Are  you  inclined  to  be  more  verbose  when  you  are  paid  by 
the  line  or  column  than  when  you  are  paid  for  an  article  inde- 
pendently of  its  length? 

IT. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  critic  who  wrote  a  notice,  which 
appeared  in  next  morning's  paper,  of  a  play  which,  owing  to  acci- 
dent, hid  not  been  performed.  Does  any  analogous  case  occur  to 
you  ?  Have  you  ever  written  a  review  of  a  novel  you  have  not 
read  through,  or  of  a  play  you  have  not  sat  out  ?  And,  if  so, 
how  did  the  circumstance  affect  your  criticism  ? 

v. 

Can  you  give  any  examples  of  the  two,  or  more,  strata  of  con- 
sciousness or  lines  of  thought  which  must  co-exist  in  your  mind 
while  writing  a  "  notice  "  of  a  play  or  of  an  actor's  performance  ? 
Or,  in  other  words,  can  you  describe  and  illustrate  how  one  part 
of  your  mind  is  intent  on  the  badness  of  the  writing  or  acting, 
while  another  part  is  considering  the  charming  social  qualities  of 
the  writer  or  actor  ?  Or,  in  either  case,  the  reverse  ?  And  what 
was  the  effect  upon  your  article? 

VI. 

Do  you  find  your  writings  affected  more  by  books  you  have 

read  or  by  books  you  have  not  read? 

VIJ. 

Were  you  born  North  of  the  Tweed  ?  And,  if  so,  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  circumstance  has  affected  your  sense  of  humour? 


THE  ILLNESS  OF  THE  CROWN  PEINCE. 

fin  IT  E  uncertainty  which  at  one  time  attended  tho  nature  of  the 
J-  illness  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  has  at  length  come 
to  an  end,  at  least  formally.  A  council  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
has  met  at  Berlin  under  the  presidency  of  Count  Stolberg- 
Wernigerode,  chief  of  the  Imperial  household,  and  has  drawn  up 
a  protocol  for  the  State  Archives,  in  which  tho  fateful  diagnosis 
of  "  cancer  of  the  larynx  "  is  understood  to  have  been  recorded. 
After  this,  it  may  be  asked,  What  is  there  more  to  be  said  on  the 
question  of  diagnosis  and  forecast  ?  There  are  few  physicians  who 
cannot  recall  instances  of  patients  still  living  who  had  been 
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doomed  to  die,  just  as  they  can  all  recall  casos  which  had  un- 
accountably "  slipped  through  their  tinkers."  An  authoritative 
decision  of  a  conclave  of  doctors  must  bo  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth.  From  tho  language  commonly  held  during  tho  past  week- 
one  might  suppose  that  the  examining  physician  had  merely  to 
throw  a  strong  light  upon  his  august  patient's  throat,  and  he  would 
forthwith  see  in  the  magic  mirror  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth  a  rejection  of  cancer  as  certain  and  unmis- 
takable as  if  tho  letters  of  the  word  had  themselves  been  written 
there.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  concrete  realities  of  the 
case.  The  specialists,  it  is  true,  had  to  form  an  opinion  and  had 
to  state  it  as  a  basis  of  future  action  ;  their  diagnosis  was  cancer  ; 
and  that  diagnosis,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  recorded  with  severe 
formality  in  a  State  protocol.  It  looks  like  the  apotheosis  of 
specialism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  here  is  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie  still  desiring,  and,  it  is  said,  intending,  to  extract 
a  small  portion  of  the  growth  in  order  to  submit  it,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  Professor  Virchow's  microscope.  The  phy- 
sician in  charge  of  the  case  thinks  it  is  cancer ;  but  he  is  not 
quite  sure.  He  is  a  specialist,  but  he  is  not  specialist  enough  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  pathology  of  the  disease  which  he  is 
treating.  This  is,  of  course,  a  highly  inconvenient,  not  to  say 
dangerous,  development  of  specialism.  It  is  altogether  unfair  to 
Professor  Virchow  that  he  has  been  called  upon  once  already, 
and  may  be  called  upon  again,  to  revise  the  diagnosis  of  a  col- 
league, and  even  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  diagnosis,  on  the 
ground  of  an  examination  of  a  shred  of  tissue  with  the  micro- 
scope. No  one  knows  better  than  Professor  Virchow,  or  has 
more  consistently  taught,  that  a  diagnosis  is  a  synthetic  judgment 
upon  the  whole  case.  Unfortunately,  the  mind  of  the  specialist 
has  little  liking  for  synthetic  judgments,  and  often  lacks  the  re- 
flective and  reasoning  faculty  that  goes  to  the  making  of  them. 
And  that  is  true  of  German  specialists  no  less  than  of  English. 

We  owe,  however,  to  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  a  plain  narrative  of 
the  course  of  events  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  Prince,  which  was 
published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  yesterday.  In  the 
month  of  May  last  he  removed  a  small  circumscribed  patch  of 
thickened  mucous  membrane  from  the  left  vocal  cord,  the  existence 
f  which  was  known  to  the  Berlin  surgeons,  and  was  thought  by  them 
to  justify  the  radical  proposal  to  remove  half  the  organ.  He 
fterwards  touched  the  spot  with  an  electro-cautery.  In  the 
onths  following,  various  inflammatory  and  catarrhal  processes 
oee  and  disappeared  ;  still  more  significantly,  other  small 
ickenings  of  the  mucous  membrane — like  that  which  had  been 
xcised — arose  and  disappeared,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  accuracy 
f  the  examinations  made  earlier  and  later.  The  inflammatory 
tion  was  sometimes  diffused,  or  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides. 
More  recently  there  has  been  an  implication  of  the  underlying 
artilage  (perichondritis),  and  only  the  other  day  a  small  abscess 
urst.  These  inflammatory  signs,  their  coming  and  going,  and 
heir  rising  now  and  then  to  acute  intensity  and  to  suppuration, 
ill  hardly  suggest  a  cancerous  process  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  differences  between  that  kind  of  growth  and  other  less 
malignant  kinds  of  cellular  activity.  Still  less  would  the  coming 
and  going  of  small  thickened  patches  or  points  on  the  mucous 
membrane  suggest  cancer,  if  only  we  could  be  sure  that  they 
did  really  appear  and  disappear.  It  is  true  that  cancer  does 
indeed  often  arise  on  a  basis  of  old  inflammatory  action  or 
in  the  scars  left  behind  by  an  innocent  destructive  process  ;  but 
chronic  or  recurrent  inflammatory  action,  attended  even  by 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  circumscribed  spots,  may 
have  an  entirely  different  issue.  At  present  there  is  a  thickened 
patch,  rather  larger  than  a  split  pea,  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
site  of  the  original  thickening  on  the  left  side,  and  there  is  a  small 
point  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  opposite  side.  The  larger 
patch  has,  or  had  a  few  days^go,  a  broken  surface,  and  "  presents 
every  appearance  of  cancer  " ;  the  smaller  area  on  the  other  side  is 
taken  to  mean  an  extension  of  the  disease  after  the  well-known 
and  fatal  manner  of  cancer ;  and,  on  that  hypothesis  of  gradual 
encroachments,  both  sides  of  the  larynx,  or  the  whole  organ, 
would  have  to  go  if  an  operation  were  undertaken  at  all. 
Another  sign  mentioned  in  the  telegrams  as  helping  the  diagnosis 
of  cancer  was  the  slight  enlargement  of  a  lymphatic  gland  under 
the  chin.  Every  surgeon  is  aware  of  the  significance  of  that 
event  in  a  case  which  he  knows  to  be  cancerous,  and  not  in- 
flammatory ;  but  in  this  case  the  enlargement  of  that  particular 
lymph-gland  may  very  well  have  been  due,  as  it  often  is  in  quite 
commonplace  cases,  to  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  catarrh 
or  inflammation,  an  abscess,  as  we  now  know,  having  been  gather- 
ing all  the  while.  The  Report  speaks  of  "  the  left  submaxillary 
gland  "being  slightly  enlarged.  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  the 
name  given  to  the  small  lymphatic  ganglion  or  knot  in  question  ? 
If  so,  we  can  only  say  that  such  looseness  of  anatomical  language 
is  far  from  reassuring,  as  occurring  in  an  important  document. 
The  doctors  may,  unhappily,  be  warranted  in  their  diagnosis  of 
cancer.  To  see  with  the  eye,  even  if  it  be  only  a  blurred  reflection 
in  a  mirror,  is  a  more  trustworthy  way  of  making  a  diagnosis  than 
to  canvass  the  data  as  they  are  set  down  on  paper.  But  the  record  of 
the  case  published  yesterday,  although  it  is  still  incomplete,  has  cer- 
tainly an  element  of  hopeful  uncertainty  to  one  who  reads  it  carefully. 
The  Crown  Prince  has  declined  the  dangerous  interference  of  the 
surgeon's  knife,  not  because  he  palters  with  a  risky  situation,  but 
because  medical  foresight,  doing  its  very  best,  must  in  such  a  case 
etill  leave  a  great  deal  to  private  hopes  and  private  judgment. 
A  patient  often  knows  better  than  a  doctor  can  tell  him  whether 
he  is  going  to  live  or  to  die.    His  Imperial  Highness  is  said  to 


take  a  courageous  and  hopeful  view  of  his  malady  ;  and,  oven  with 
tho  formally  recorded  diagnosis  of  cancer  against  him,  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  ho  will  not  have  the  more  deliberate  and 
reasoned  judgment  of  tho  profession  on  his  side. 


DEISTS  OF  HONOUR. 

THE  most  curious  contradictions  exist  between  some  of  the 
names  and  tho  facts  of  our  social  morality,  and  we  may 
pretty  safely  assert  that  the  common  phrase  "  debts  of  honour  "  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  theso  anomalies.  It  is  odd 
that  these  peculiar  debts  should  alone  have  the  monopoly  of  tho 
word  honour.  The  tradesman  who  has  supplied  his  customers  with 
a  quid  pro  quo  has  a  right  to  have  his  account  discharged.  It 
may  be  fairly  said  that  the  tradesman  who  gives  credit  with  his 
eyes  open  has  his  legal  remedy,  and  can  issue  a  summons,  whereas 
gambling  debts  are  illegal.  This  is  certainly  the  law,  but  its 
practical  working  is  sometimes  curious.  Debts  of  honour  are 
paid  at  once,  for  a  gentleman  dreads  losing  caste  ;  but  the  trades- 
man only  sets  his  legal  remedy  in  forced  when  he  finds  out  that 
the  credit  of  his  debtor  is  almost  gone.  He  is  also  hampered  with 
the  knowledge  that  any  supposed  undue  pressure  will  do  him 
more  harm  than  good  and  drive  away  many  profitable  customers. 

We  could  multiply  examples  of  the  curious  wrorking  of  a 
curious  code ;  but  we  will  now  try  to  suggest  a  remedy.  The 
law,  backed  by  public  opinion,  might,  we  think,  insist  that  any 
one  receiving  a  gambling  debt  before  the  legal  ones  were  paid 
should  be  obliged  to  refund  the  money  to  its  rightful  owners — i.e. 
the  legal  creditors.  This  of  course  would  entail  many  difficulties 
about  proofs,  limits  of  time,  trustees,  &c,  which  it  is  not  in  our 
province  to  enter  into  ;  but  we  believe,  if  this  were  found  possible 
to  do,  that  eke  two  kinds  of  debts  might  possibly  share  the  name  of 
debts  of  honour.  Then  collaterally  it  might  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  reducing  gambling  to  its  proper  limits — namely,  the  limits 
of  surplus  cash. 

It  is,  to  make  an  imperfect  parallel,  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
duelling  was  thought  the  quintessence  of  honour,  and  now,  at  all 
events  in  England,  this  vent  to  the  feelings  has  entirely  died 
away.  Its  dying  may  or  may  not  have  been  an  unmixed  good. 
Certainly  it  was  much  helped  to  its  end  by  the  ridicule  attached 
to  the  famous  historical  duel  where  the  cock  pheasant  routed  the 
whole  party  ;  but,  although  we  can  hardly  hope  that  an  incident 
equally  ludicrous  can  occur  to  give  a  death-blow  to  the  abuse  of 
debts  of  honour,  yet  such  an  event  is  not  inconceivable. 


H.31.S.  PINAFORE. 

IT  was  inevitable  that  the  repetition  of  H.M.S.  Pinafore 
should  reveal  the  work  with  the  points  somewhat  blunted ; 
nevertheless,  the  piece  is  so  excellent  that  it  was  thoroughly 
well  worth  revival.  It  is  not  quite  what  it  was ;  but  it  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  examples  of  comic  opera  from  other 
hands,  and  the  music  comes  out  with  remarkable  freshness.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  humour,  being  of  the  essentially  fantastic  sort,  does  not 
bear  reproduction  as  do  plays  in  which  the  characters  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  human  nature,  in  which  they  exhibit  natural 
weaknesses  and  vanities.  The  diverting  cowardice  of  Bob  Acres, 
the  high  spirits  of  Charles  Surface,  the  rustic  fun  of  Tony 
Lumpkin  are  little  affected  by  time,  because,  if  not  actual  sketches 
from  life,  they  are  recognizable  types  of  character.  Captain 
Corcoran  exchanging  little  politenesses  with  his  crew,  Ralph 
Rackstraw  with  his  high-flown  language,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  gravely  reproving  the  captain  of  a  man-o'-war  for 
omitting  to  say  "  if  you  please  "  to  one  of  his  sailors — these  are 
the  creatures  of  burlesque ;  of  burlesque,  however,  let  it  be  most 
cordially  admitted,  which  includes  satire,  wit,  quaintness,  and 
humour.  Still  when  we  have  laughed  again  and  again  at  these 
whimsicalities,  we  do  not  indeed  cease  to  laugh,  but  we  laugh 
less  heartily.  Pinafore  is  so  full  of  good  things  that  all  of  them 
cannot  be  recognized  or  appreciated  at  a  first  hearing,  and  per- 
haps some  of  them  do  not  at  once  appeal  to  the  fancy  on  re- 
petition ;  but  when  we  grow  quite  familiar  with  the  book,  and 
know  precisely  what  is  coming  and  how  it  will  come,  much  of  the 
effect  is  gone.  With  burlesque  it  must  be  so;  with  the  humorous 
development  of  comedy  character  it  is  different.  Nevertheless, 
we  welcome  the  reappearance  of  Pinafore.  Of  the  series  which  began 
with  The  Sorcerer,  and  has  ended  so  far  with  Ruddiyore — we  are 
not  here  including  Trial  by  Jury,  though  that  should  perhaps  be 
named  as  the  first  real  example  of  the  peculiar  class  of  work  for 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  are  now  famous — we 
are  inclined  to  rank  H.M.S.  Pinafore  first.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  proofs  contained  in  this  opera  that  Mr.  Gilbert  possesses 
that  rare  and  valuable  faculty  of  power  to  see,  while  engaged  upon 
the  composition  of  a  book,  how  his  characters  will  look  when  on 
the  stage  ;  for  this  is  in  no  small  degree  a  secret  of  his  success. 
Thus  Dick  Deadeye  makes  some  very  ordinary  observations,  and  is 
sternly  reproved  by  Bill  Bobstay,  the  boatswain's  mate,  who  de- 
clares to  the  offender  that  such  revolutionary  sentiments  are  a 
disgrace  to  their  common  humanity.  The  reader  of  the  book  who 
was  unacquainted  with  the  stage-piece  might  well  wonder  what 
there  was  of  a  ludicrous  description  in  the  scene  ;  but  in  represen- 
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tation  tbe  mystery  19  cleared  away.  Deadeyo  is  misshapen  and 
harsh  of  voice,  and  from  such  a  creature  benevolent  speeches  sound 
evil. 

The  daily  papers  have  contained  elaborate  descriptions  of  the 
huge  model  of  a  rnan-o'-war  on  the  quarter-deck  of  which  the 
sceues  are  enacted.  We  are  quite  disposed  to  echo  the  eulogies 
•which  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  remarkably  finished  piece  of 
theatrical  ship-building,  though  the  illusion  is  not  quite  as  perfect 
as  it  might  be  by  reason  of  the  arrangement  of  painted  cloths  at 
1he  stern  of  the  vessel.  This  stern  tits  in  to  a  square  receptacle,  so 
that  there  are  some  awkward  right  angles,  and  some  of  the 
distant  shore  is  nearer  than  the  rest,  when  the  coast-line  should 
be  at  a  uniform  distance.  Theatrical  mechanism  cannot  be 
brought  to  absolute  perfection,  but  this  is  approached  nearly. 
The  representation  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  pieces  is  just  what  he  chooses 
to  have  it,  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  players  goes  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  his  directions  ;  and  as  again  it  is  he  who  has  the 
selection  of  the  company,  it  is  impossible  that  much  mistake  can 
be  made.  Mr.  Grossmith's  claims  to  consideration  as  a  comedian 
will  not  be  plain  until  it  has  been  seen  what  he  can  do  with  a 
part  which  he  conceives  and  executes  alone,  but  meantime  he 
is  an  accepted  exponent  of  the  creatures  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  fancy. 
Mr.  Rutland  Barrington  as  Captain  Corcoran  is  no  less  expert. 
He  shows  an  underlying  appreciation  of  the  dialogue  which  i9  a 
chief  essential  for  the  interpretation  of  these  peculiar  works.  The 
student  of  the  stage  may  with  advantage  consider  this  performance 
in  contrast  with  the  Ralph  Rackstraw  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson.  One 
player  understands  how  the  lines  should  be  spoken,  the  other  does 
not;  yet  Mr.  Barrington  never  gives  any  indication  that  he  is 
conscious  of  the  absurdities  he  is  gravely  uttering.  He  appa- 
rently speaks  with  simple  and  natural  emphasis,  as  does  Mr. 
Robertson  ;  but  the  captain  is  diverting  and  the  sailor  is  not.  Mr. 
Robertson  sings  very  agreeably,  except  that  he  does  not  always 
enunciate  his  words  distinctly — a  circumstance  that  is  of  little  con- 
sequence in  comic  opera  as  a  rule,  but  i9  unfortunate  here,  where 
the  words  are  worth  hearing  for  their  own  quaintness,  and  also 
because  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  music  so  aptly  illustrates  the  sense. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  singularly  suggestive  of  the  sea  much  of 
this  music  is — of  the  sea,  we  of  course  mean,  as  composers  are 
accustomed  to  treat  it.  Why  should  an  allegretto  chorus  in  two- 
four  time  ("  We  sail  the  ocean  blue")  have  a  nautical  ring?  why 
should  the  same  be  found  in  a  trio  moderato  in  common  time 
(•'  The  British  tar  "),  and  again  in  an  allegro  in  six-eight  time 
("  Let's  give  three  cheers  for  the  sailor's  bride  ")  ?  Of  course  the 
words  and  the  spectacle  of  the  sailor  singers  greatly  strengthen 
the  idea ;  but,  apart  from  these  things,  the  nautical  ring  seems  to 
be  strangely  developed.  Miss  Geraldine  Ulmar,  though  not  by  any 
means  a  finished  vocalist,  sings  quite  well  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  Josephine,  and  she  understands  the  nature  of  t  he  work 
she  has  to  do.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  boatswain 
of  Mr.  R.  Cummings,  who  makes  a  typical  Gilbertian  sailor,  and 
Mr.  Temple,  the  original  Dick  Deadeye,  also  does  well.  Miss 
Brandram  does  not  seem  quite  to  fill  the  part  of  Little  Buttercup ; 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  so  little  employment  for  Miss 
Bond,  who  possesses  the  secret  of  making  the  most  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
"whimsicalities. 


OUR  FOREIGN  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

flHIE  new  number  of  tbe  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
J-  Society  contains  an  article  on  "  Twenty  Years'  Changes  in 
our  Foreign  Meat  Supplies,"  which  is  full  of  suggestion  for 
British  agriculturists.  Luring  the  past  twenty  years  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  about  six  millions.  In 
other  words,  in  that  period  we  have  added  to  our  numbers  a 
population  larger  considerably  than  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland,  or  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  population  of  Scotland. 
Further,  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  greatly  increased, 
and  with  the  increase  of  wealth  there  has  been  a  decided  advance 
in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people.  Major  Craigie,  the 
author  of  the  article,  estimates  that  the  consumption  of  meat  per 
head  of  the  population  has  increased  nearly  10  per  cent.  There 
lias  thus  been  an  increase  in  our  numbers  of  about  one-fifth,  and 
a  \ery  considerable  increase  at  the  same  time  in  the  consuming 
power  of  the  increased  population  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  striking  fact 
that  the  home  product  ion  of  meat  has  remained  almost  stationary. 
Major  Craigie's  estimate  is  that  in  1867  the  production  was 
about  26,000,000  cwts.,  and  now  it  is  only  26,660,000  cwts. 
There  is  thus  an  increase  of  barely  660,000  cwts.,  or  slightly 
more  than  i\  per  cent.  It  would  bo  beside  the  object  of  this 
article  to  stop  to  inquire  how  this  is  to  be  accounted  for;  but 
we  may  oh  rve  in  passing  that  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that, 
with  an  ever-increasing  demand,  there  has  been  no  material  increase 
in  the  supply  ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  during 
those  twenty  years  land  formerly  in  tillage  has  been  laid  down 
in  grass;  and,  furthermore,  much  land  formerly  waste  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  A  greater  proportion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  meat  and  dairy 
produce,  with  the  result  that  practically  the  production  remaius 
almost  .stationary.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  estimates 
like  Major  Craigie's  are  to  a  large  extent  only  guesswork.  We 
hare  not  trustworthy  statistics  as  to  the  meat-yield  of  the  home 
production,  and  much  is,  therefore,  based  upon  the  personal 
observation  of  individuals;  but  at  the  same  time  the  personal 
observation  of  highly  trained  experts  is  worth  much,  and  wo  may 


take  it  as  a  fairly  close  approximation  to  the  truth  that  there  has 
been  no  material  increase  in  the  meat  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  past  twenty  years.  We  may  perhaps  add 
that  we  are  following  Major  Craigie  in  restricting  the  meaning  of 
the  word  meat  to  the  flesh  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  excluding 
poultry,  game,  and  the  like.  But  while  the  home  production  has 
been  thus  little  more  than  stationary,  there  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary augmentation  of  the  foreign  imports.  In  the  three 
years  1867-69  the  annual  imports  averaged  116,800  tous ;  while 
in  the  two  years  1885-6  the  average  was  as  high  as  460,400  tons. 
The  imports,  therefore,  have  almost  quadrupled  in  the  twenty 
years.  Our  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  imports  partly 
consist  of  living  animals  and  partly  of  dead  meat.  Living 
animals,  however,  partly  because  of  diffei-ences  of  age  and  partly 
because  of  differences  of  breed  and  feeding,  vary  very  widely 
in  yield  of  meat.  To  get,  therefore,  some  definite  means  of  com- 
paring the  meat  imports  of  any  one  year  with  those  of  any  other, 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  common  measure — that  is 
to  say,  to  their  equivalent  in  dead  meat.  In  doingr  this  there  i9, 
of  course,  liability  to  error,  but  the  errors  are  likely  to  neutraliza 
one  another. 

We  pointed  out  above  that  for  every  five  persons  living  in  the 
United  Kingdom  twenty  years  ago  there  are  now  six,  and  that 
the  six  are  better  off  than  the  five  were  then,  and  consume  more 
meat  upon  an  average.  The  sixth  has  obtained  from  abroad,  it 
will  appear  from  the  figures  now  given,  the  whole  of  the  meat 
consumed  by  him,  and  the  other  five  have  practically  also  obtained 
from  abroad  the  consumption  in  excess  of  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  This  will  be  shown  all  the  more  clearly  if  we  compare 
the  imports  with  the  population.  Had  the  whole  of  the  imports 
of  meat,  and  living  animals  reduced  to  meat,  been  divided  equally 
amongst  the  population  twenty  years  ago,  they  would  have  given 
each  individual  8|  lbs.  in  the  year  ;  if  the  same  distribution  were 
to  be  made  now,  each  individual  would  have  very  nearly  28  jibs, 
in  the  vear.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  a  vast  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion, the  rate  per  head  of  the  population  of  imported  meat  has 
been  multiplied  not  far  short  of  three  and  a  half  times.  If  we 
inquire  a  little  further,  we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase  has  been  in  what  the  Americans  call  "  hog  products" — 
that  is,  the  meat  of  the  pig  in  its  various  forms — bacon,  pork,  ham, 
&c.  Last  year  the  total  imports  of  pig-meat  were  50-3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  imports  of  meat  of  every  kind  ;  more  than  half, 
that  is,  of  the  meat  imports  were  of  the  flesh  of  the  pig. 
Practically  we  derive  from  abroad  as  much  pig-meat  as  we  raise 
at  home  at  present ;  and,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  it  is 
from  the  United  States  that  we  derive  most  of  our  hog  products. 
The  vast  crop  of  maize  which  the  Americans  raise  enables  them 
to  feed  pigs  so  cheaply  that  they  are  practically  beating  our  farmers 
in  their  own  market,  and  they  have  been  aided  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  carriage,  to  which  we  referred  more  particularly 
last  week.  Twenty  years  ago  the  average  annual  imports  of  pig- 
meat  were  only  42,300  tons ;  now  they  average  224,200  tons. 
They  have  been  multiplied,  that  is,  between  five  and  six  time3. 
The  imports  of  beef  have  risen  from  55,400  tons  to  152,600  tons— 
a  very  large  increase  likewise,  but,  compared  with  the  increase  in 
pig-meat,  quite  small;  and  the  imports  of  mutton  have  risen  from 
15,100  tons  to  55,900  tons.  The  mutton  imports,  it  will  be 
noticed,  are  very  small  compared  even  with  the  beef,  and  much 
more  so  when  compared  with  the  products  of  the  pig.  This  is 
remarkable  when  we  call  to  mind  the  great  decrease  in  our  flocks 
of  recent  years,  and  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Ame- 
rican stock  of  sheep  is  small.  Our  imports,  therefore,  have  to  be 
drawn  either  from  the  Continent  or  from  tbe  Colonies  or  South 
America.  The  Continent,  however,  appears  incapable  of  increas- 
ing its  exports ;  while  Australasia  and  South  America  have  to 
confine  themselves  very  largely  to  frozen  mutton.  In  the  case  of 
beef,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  baco'n,  pork,  and  hams,  the  great  in- 
crease is  in  the  imports  from  theUnited  States.  Americanherds  have 
increased  enormously;  thebreed  of  the  cattle  has  been  very  markedly 
impioved,  and  their  yield  in  meat  is  larger  than  the  Continental 
yield.  Whereas  twenty  years  ago  our  foreign  supply  was  all 
from  the  Continent,  now  the  larger  part  of  our  supply  is  from 
the  United  States.  The  final  result  is  that  the  great  increase  in 
our  meat  imports  has  been  in  bacon,  pork,  and  hams,  and  in  beef, 
and  the  increase  has  been  mainly  in  the  imports  from  the 
United  States.  Just  as  the  United  States  supply  us  with  the 
greater  part  of  our  wheat,  so  they  supply  us  also  with  the  greater 
part  of  our  foreign  imports  of  meat. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Major  Craigie's  paper  is 
that  in  which  he  examines  the  chances  of  America  being  able  to> 
continue  indefinitely  to  supply  us  with  meat.  Roughly  it  may  be 
said  that  his  conclusions  as  to  the  Continent  are  that  we  cannot 
look  for  very  large  supplies.  All  the  European  nations  have  been 
growing  in  wealth ;  with  the  growth  of  wealth  the  standard  of 
living  has  been  rising,  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  larger 
consumption  of  meat  now  than  there  was  formerly.  For  in- 
stance, France,  which  at  one  time  was  an  exporter  of  meat,  is  now 
a  large  importer,  and  practically  it  may  be  said  that  only  three 
European  countries  are  large  exporters — Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Denmark.  The  result,  as  stated  above,  is  that  the 
United  States  have  beaten  the  Continental  nations  in  the  export 
trade  in  meat,  and  that  it  is  now  mainly  from  the  United  States 
that  we  obtain  our  supplies.  Recently  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able development  of  the  trade  in  frozen  meat  from  Australasia 
and  South  America.  Major  Craigie  declines  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  that  trade  is  destined  to  increase  very  largely.  He  confines 
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his  remarks  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States,  and  tho  con- 
clusion he  arrives  at  is  that  the  time  is  not,  very  far  distant 
■when  tho  home  demand  will  bo  sufficient  for  the  homo  production 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  consequently  not  very  many  years 
will  pass  away  before  the  British  farmer  is  relieved  from  the  keen 
competition  of  American  producers  of  meat.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  rapid  rate  at  which  tho  American  population  is  growing. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  amounted  perhaps  to  five 
millions  of  people;  now  it  is  about  sixty  millions.  In  a  very  few 
years  it  will  bo  a  hundred  millions,  and  in  a  comparatively  few  ] 
more  years  it  will  be  twice  as  many,  always  assuming  that  no  great, 
disastor  happens.  But  not  only  is  the  population  of  the  United 
States  growing  at  this  astonishing  rate,  that  population  consumes 
more  meat  per  head  than  the  population  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Every  year,  therefore,  the  home  demand  will  increase, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  it  will  have  so  increased  as  to  need  the 
whole  of  tho  home  supply.  Indeed,  the  older  Eastern  States  now 
not  only  have  ceased  to  export,  but  themselves  import  from  tho 
West.  Counted  by  years,  the  period  probably  is  not  very  distant  when 
Major  Oraigie's  views  will  be  realized.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the 
population  of  the  United  States  continues  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  it 
has  grown  all  through  this  century,  it  will  attain  such  numbers  in 
&  short  time  as  will  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the  whole  of  the 
home  supply  ;  but  in  the  meantime  American  competition  will  go 
on,  and  it  is  but  cold  comfort  to  the  British  farmer  of  to-day  to  be 
told  that  his  son  will  not  need  to  fear  American  competition.  If 
the  farmer  of  to-day  is  to  hold  bis  own  he  must  brace  himself  for 
the  struggle.  Everybody  admits  that  our  own  soil  is  capable  of 
raising  all  the  meat  we  need  for  own  consumption ;  yet,  as  seen 
above,  our  home  production  has  practically  remained  stationary 
for  twenty  years.  Granted  all  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
Americans,  there  must  surely  be  some  fault  on  our  own  part  if  J 
with  the  evergrowing  market  at  our  very  doors,  with  more  and  more 
ground  laid  down  in  grass,  and  with  the  finest  breeds  of  cattle  in  | 
the  world,  we  can  not  only  not  beat  our  foreign  competitors,  but 
we  cannot  even  increase  the  supply  of  twenty  years  ago. 


MME.  CHAUMONT. 

MME.  CHAUMONT,  who  has  been  playing  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre  during  the  past  week,  is  great  in  her  little  way,  and 
it  is  very  much  in  her  favour  that  she  thoroughly  understands  her  i 
metier.  In  any  comedy  which  demanded  largeness  of  effect  she  ! 
would  in  all  probability  be  useless  ;  but  here  we  can  only  talk  of 
probabilities,  for  the  actress  has  never,  so  far  as  we  can  remember, 
•attempted  a  part  which  did  not  thoroughly  suit  her.  For  one 
thing,  Mme.  Chaumont  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  just  what 
she  has  wanted  from  those  most  ingenious  of  writers  MM. 
Meilhac  and  Hal6vy.  The  two  one-act  plays  in  which  she  has 
been  seen  during  her  present  visit,  Lolotte  and  Madame  attend 
Monsieur,  are  characteristic  specimens  of  their  work  in  this  r/enre, 
as  are  LesSonnett.es,  Toto  chez  Tata,  and  half  a  dozen  more  which 
are  associated  with  her  name.  It  is  a  little  odd  that  British  prudery 
in  drawing  the  line  should  include  some  of  these  which  have  been 
licensed  and  acted  in  London.  "  Young  ladies  in  Paris  do  not  go 
to  hear  Mme.  Chaumont,  for  whom  Toto  was  written  ;  nor  is  the 
Varie'tes,  where  it  was  played,  a  place  where  a  girl  can  take  her 
mother,"  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  remarks  in  his  book  on  "French 
Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Perhaps  there  is  less 
prudery  about  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  perhaps,  also,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  London  audiences  do  not  quite  understand 
the  meaning  of  all  that  the  actress  insinuates.  Insinuation  and 
suggestiveness — not  always  of  what  censors  would  sternly  call 
impropriety — are  the  peculiarities  of  Mme.  Chaumont's  style, 
though  of  late  years  one  means  of  expression,  her  voice,  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  failed  her.  This  is  specially  unfortunate  in  Lolotte, 
wherein  she  is  called  upon  to  act  a  part  within  a  part ;  for  Lolotte 
is  a  comedienne,  who  pays  a  visit  to  the  Baronne  Pouf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  her  in  the  representation  of  a  character  which 
the  obviously  ill-advised  lady  proposes  to  enact  in  some  amateur 
theatricals — as  playgoers  who  saw  A  Lesson  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  will  remember.  Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  her 
voice,  the  amount  of  significance  Mme.  Chaumont  can  bestow 
upon  a  phrase  spoken  in  the  most  quiet  and  innocent  of  all  possible 
tones  is  remarkable.  "Est-ce  que  vous  avez  deja  joue  la  come"die?  " 
Lolotte  asks  the  Baronne.  "  Jamais,  mademoiselle,"  is  the  reply. 
"  Jamais  !  "  Lolotte  repeats.  "  Ce  sera  plus  difficile  alors  ?  "  "  Au 
contraire,  madame,  au  contraire,"  and  the  words  so  politely  and 
simply  uttered  contain  a  volume  of  satire  on  the  ignorance,  vanity, 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  average  amateur.  But  it  is  perhaps  in 
her  gesture  and  by-play  that  Mme.  Chaumont  excels.  Every 
movement  has  a  meaning,  and  one,  moreover,  which  the  spectator 
fully  comprehends,  and  the  appositeness  of  which  must  imme- 
diately strike  him.  Her  style  might  be  not  inaptly  described  as 
the  essence  of  refined  vulgarity.  Such  a  character  as  that  of 
Lolotte  fits  her  precisely,  and  her  undoubted  cleverness  carries 
her  through  the  part  of  Madame  who  awaits  her  husband — he 
being  hidden  behind  the  curtain  all  the  time — in  the  room  where, 
as  she  has  ascertained,  he  is  engaged  to  sup  with  her  rival  in  his 
affections. 

Madame  attend  Monsieur  is  a  play  of  the  sort  which  we  enjoy 
very  much  more  in  Paris,  where  it  seems  quite  in  place,  than  in 
London,  where  it  does  not  seem  in  place  at  all — insular  prejudice 


and  narrow-mindedness  may  be  charged  against  us  for  the  con- 
fession —but  there  is  no  denying  tho  actress's  akill.  Tim  study 
of  disposition  is,  indeed,  a  singularly  able  one.  IMadame's  pride 
prevents  her  from  giving  full  vent  to  her  anger,  though  she 
arms  herself  with  tho  tongs,  so  that  she  may  be  ready  for  her 
faithless  husband  when  he  appears— and  of  course  a  diversion 
is  created  by  making  her  fly  at  and  attack  tho  wrong  man,  who 
chances  to  enter  at  a  moment  that  is  unfortunate  for  him  and 
his  hat.  She  is  indignant,  but  strives  to  suppress  her  indig- 
nation, and  to  exhibit  only  a  contempt,  which,  however,  her 
wrath  continually  overmasters.  Tho  careless  way  in  which  she 
takes  up  a  bonbon,  is  about  to  oat  it,  but,  remembering  whoso 
it  is,  drops  it  and  wipes  the  contamination  from  her  fingers, 
is  a  highly  expressive  stroke.  She  is  less  fastidious  about  tho 
champagne,  and  there  is  a  whole  chapter  of  comment  in  her 
appreciative  manner  of  drinking  tho  glass.  Madame  is  a  con- 
noisseur, and  perceives  that  this  is  a  vintage  which  is  not  provided 
at  home ;  that  the  wine  should  be  on  the  table  of  the  occupant  of 
this  handsomely  furnished  room  again  rouses  her  to  a  condition  of 
suppressed  fury;  and  an  actress  who  can  indicate  all  this  as 
Mme.  Chaumont  does  has  beyond  all  question  mastered  her  art. 
The  familiar  "  Premiere  Feuille,"  and  the  not  quite  so  well  known 
"  Erabrasse  ton  garcon,"  she  trills,  and  murmurs  with  closed  lips, 
in  her  accustomed  style.  It  is  not  singing,  but  it  is  very  pretty,  in 
spite  of  the  artificiality  of  the  sentiment  in  the  first-named  song. 
Slight  in  the  extreme  as  her  voice  is,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
she  tills  the  theatre,  every  tone  and  word  is  perfectly  audible,  and 
this  says  much  for  the  skill  which  enables  her  to  control  so  well 
an  organ  which  is  not  only  feeble,  but,  at  any  rate  in  speak- 
ing, has  awkward  tendencies,  and  requires  much  care  and  man- 
agement. Since  Mme.  Chaumont  has  made  a  reputation  as  a 
vocalist  no  one  need  despair  of  doing  so  because  of  weakness — 
of,  indeed,  total  absence — of  voice  ;  but  voices  are  comparatively 
common,  and  the  art  which  enables  her  to  do  so  much  with  such 
trifling  natural  advantages — such  distinct  natural  disadvantages, 
it  might  almost  be  said — is  exceedingly  rare.  The  actress  bears 
herself  almost  the  entire  weight  of  the  entertainment ;  but 
M.  Numes's  powers  of  mimicry  must  be  acknowledged.  His 
imitations  of  popular  French  players  are  very  good,  voice  and 
characteristic  gestures  being  alike  presented. 


THE  BELIGIOUS  PLEA  FOR  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

IN  noticing  with  the  commendation  it  deserves  Lord  Selborne's 
excellent  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  the  Quarterly 
Iteviezv  points  out  what,  if  not  exactly  a  defect — for  it  is  difficult  to 
include  everything  in  one  volume — must  be  regarded  as  in  one  sense 
a  serious  omission  in  his  masterly  reply  to  the  Case  for  Disestab- 
lishment. He  dismisses  in  less  than  four  pages — evidently  viewing 
it  as  a  mere  dishonest  subterfuge — "  the  so-called  religious  argu- 
ment against  Establishment."  And  as  regards  that  particular  hand- 
book, and  "  the  Liberation  Society,"  from  which  it  emanates,  his 
scepticism  may  be  fully  justified.  No  doubt  the  motive  power  of 
the  Disestablishment  crusade  with  the  immense  majority  of  its 
adherents,  and  notably  of  its  ringleaders,  is  about  as  pious  and 
respectable  as  the  guiding  impulse  of  the  "  No  Rent "  agitation  in 
Ireland.  They  grudge  the  Church  of  England  her  property  and 
her  status,  and  it'  they  cannot  find  any  decent  pretext  for  appro- 
priating the  loaves  and  fishes  to  their  own  use,  they  are  at  least 
resolved  that  the  rightful  owners  shall  be  plundered ;  for  better 
let  the  endowments  be  wasted  altogether — as  unquestionably  a 
large  portion  would  be  if  their  scheme  were  ever  to  be  carried  out 
— than  go  to  sustain  the  power  and  pride  of  the  hated  "State 
Church."  Disestablishment  is  on  their  lips,  but  disendowment 
is  chiefly  in  their  hearts.  There  is  again  a  smaller,  but  very 
energetic  and  determined,  section  of  the  assailing  force,  who  are 
really  inspired  by  a  fanatical  but  of  course  unexpressed  anti- 
pathy to  religion,  as  such,  and  an  intuitive  and  probably 
well-founded  conviction  that  Disestablishment,  as  Dr.  Bollinger 
observed  a  year  or  two  ago,  would  weaken  the  cause  of  religion 
directly  in  England  and  indirectly  throughout  Europe.  But 
after  fully  admitting  all  this,  it  still  remains  true  that  there 
is  another — numerically  perhaps  but  not  morally  insignificant 
— minority  who  have  little  sympathy  with  the  spirit  or  tactics 
of  tho  Liberation  Society,  but  who  will  be  ranged  on  the 
same  side  when  the  contest  comes,  if  it  does  come,  because  they 
honestly  believe  the  establishment  of  any  religious  body  to  be  au 
outrage  on  Christian  principle.  We  have  no  special  admiration 
for  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  much  less  for  Dr.  Parker,  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  question  their  sincerity,  when  the  latter  insists  that 
"  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  purely  spiritual  institution  and  cannot 
therefore  lawfully  be  allied  with  the  State,"  and  Mr.  Spurgeon 
declares  that  it  is  "  treason  against  Christ  for  the  Church  to  sub- 
mit her  laws  to  the  decision  of  Parliament."  Nor  can  it  be  for- 
gotten that  this  line  of  reasoning  is  reinforced  by  a  not  inconsider- 
able party  within  the  Church.  "In  this  respect,"  says  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  "  I  am  a  very  High  Churchman  indeed."  It  is  not 
many  years  since  an  article  appeared  in  a  monthly  magazine, 
from  the  pen  of  a  prominent  "Ritualist"  clergyman — we  use 
the  popular  designation  under  protest — denouncing  the  con- 
nexion of  Church  and  State  absolutely  and  on  principle,  aa 
both  an  "  adulterous "  and  "  incestuous "  union.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  that  such  language  is  on  the  face  of  it  absurd ; 
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perhaps  it  is,  but  even  absurd  opinions  sincerely  entertained  by 
good  and  honest  men  cannot  be  effectually  disposed  of  by  a  snub 
or  a  sneer.  And  nothing  certainly  will  be  gained  for  the  cause  of 
Establishment  by  simply  ignoriug  or  pooh-poohing  objections 
•which,  however  extravagantly  formulated  in  some  quarters,  have 
after  all  not  only  a  real  basi9  of  conscientious  conviction  deeply 
felt,  but — as  nearly  all  religious  believers  of  every  community 
would  agree — a  real  basis  of  substantial  truth.  The  spiritual  and 
political  order  are  distinct,  though  they  must  ever  in  a  world  like 
ours  have  many  points  of  contact,  and  none  but  the  extremest 
Era^tians  would  deny  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  how- 
ever desirable,  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  If  it  be 
urged  that  the  existing  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  England 
supply  a  case  in  point,  that  is  a  question  of  detail  which 
must  be  decided  on  its  merits,  and  we  cannot  enter  on  the 
discussioifliere.  Everybody  is  aware  that  it  is  or  was  a  favourite 
taunt  of  Roman  controversialists,  and  one  peculiarly  galling  to 
their  Anglican  rivals,  to  stigmatize  the  Church  of  England  as 
"  an  Act  of  Parliament  Church.-'  How  far  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings dining  the  English  Preformation  justities  the  taunt  is 
a  question  which  may  be  argued,  but  if  it  he  meant  that  the 
spiritual  character  of  a  Church  is  prejudiced  or  forfeited  by  ac- 
cepting Parliamentary  sanction  or  by  union  with  the  State — 
and  that  is  the  point  which  concerns  us  just  now — it  clearly 
does  not  lie  with  Roman  Catholics  to  press  the  indictment. 
No  Church,  as  will  presently  appear,  has  been  more  closely  allied 
with  the  State  than  the  Koman,  and  no  ecclesiastical  institution 
is  more  largely  indebted  both  in  its  development  and  its  action  to 
the  interposition  of  the  civil  power  than  the  Papacy.  But  this  by 
the  way. 

The  particular  objection  we  are  dealing  with  then,  be  it  re- 
membered, is,  not  that  the  existing  relations  of  Church  and  State 
in  England  are  so  strained  and  abnormal  as  to  be  intolerable,  and 
therefore  to  justify  or  even  demand  the  cutting  of  the  knot  by 
disestablishment  at  all  costs.  That  may  be  the  contention  of  a 
certain  section  of  high  churchmen,  and  it  is — as  we  said  before 
— a  question  of  detail  which  must  be  discussed  on  its  merits  as 
such.  The  contention  of  religious  Nonconformists  like  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Scottish  "  U.  P."  com- 
munitv,  who  maintain  that  any  union  of  Church  and  State  is  per 
te  unlawful;  their  objection  would  apply  to  the  Presbyterian 
Establishment  in  Scotland,  where  the  General  Assembly  is  wholly 
independent  of  State  control,  no  less  than  to  the  Anglican 
Establishment,  where  Convocation  is  forbidden  to  legislate  with- 
out Parliamentary  sanction.  And  so  too  in  the  eyes  of  a  section 
of  Anglican  Churchmen,  to  cite  the  words  of  the  Quarterly 
reviewer,  "  the  Stale  is  an  enemy,  a  sort  of  ogre  to  be  reckoned 
with,  because  it  cannot  be  ignored."  Now  when  the  objec- 
tion is  stated  in  this  broad  and  general  form,  as  matter  of  ab- 
stract principle  not  of  detail,  the  answer  is  a  very  simple,  and 
to  Anglicans  at  least,  should  be  a  conclusive  one.  The  religious 
"case  for  disestablishment ''  is  in  the  teeth  of  all  Church  history. 
"What  Ur.  Parker  might  reply  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert,  but 
the  highest  of  high  churchmen  are  usually  content,  and  more 
than  content,  to  appeal  to  the  precedents  of  the  early  or  the 
mediaeval  Church.  Then  at  all  events  they  will  allow,  or  rather 
insist,  that  Dr.  Parker's  fundamental  principle  was  constantly 
realized  and  applied ;  "  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  purely 
spiritual  institution,  and  called  to  do  purely  spiritual  work.' 
The  Oxford  Tractarians  were  never  weary  of  appealing  against 
Erastianism  to  the  example  of  the  early  and  mediaeval  Church. 
Is  it  then  true  that  the  Church  of  those  ages  had  no  connexion 
with  the  State,  or  was  not,  in  modern  phrase,  "established"? 
It  is  true  of  course  of  the  ages  of  persecution,  and  could  not 
possiblv  be  otherwise ;  a  precarious  toleration  was  the  utmost 
which  "the  Church  of  the  Catacombs  could  obtain  or  could  have 
accepted  from  the  Pagan  State.  And  we  may  maintain,  if 
we  please,  that  the  Church  was  purest  in  the  ages  of  persecution  ; 
that  is  another  matter.  But  from  the  time  of  the  conversion 
of  Constantino  all  this  was  changed,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Established  Church  of 
the  Empire.  We  are  not  saying  that  this  was  an  unmixed 
benefit,  or  that  the  civil  power  did  not  often  exceed  its  rights, 
and  assert  an  arbitrary  and  illegitimate  authority— as  e.g.  in 
seeking  to  force  Arian  creeds  or  prelates  on  the  faithful.  But 
anyhow  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  has  never  hitherto  been  held  that  in 
becoming  an  established  the  Catholic  Church  ceased  to  be  "  a 
spiritual  institution."  But  that  is  not  all.  The  Church  not  only 
courted  or  accepted  the  alliance  and  co-operation  of  the  State— in 
other  words  accepted  the  principle  of  establishment— but  it  has 
now  and  airain  at  critical  periods  of  its  history  been  indebted 
for  much  of  its  spiritual  elliciency  to  the  active  co-operation, 
not  to  say  interference,  of  the  civil  power.  If  this  be  thought 
an  extreme  statement,  we  may  appeal  to  the  high  authority, 
both  as  an  historian  and  a  devout  and  unimpeachably  ortho- 
dox churchman,  of  the  present  accomplished  Bean  of  St.  Paul's. 
Br.  Church  tells  us  that  Charieniagne  "  was  too  much  of  a 
statesman  to  be  inditl'erent  to  the  good  and  evil  in  the  Church  :' 
of  bis  own  day,  whilo  the  prevalent  "disorder  in  the  Church 
invited  from  so  strong  a  ruler  the  most  uncompromising  policy 
of  interference  and  correction.  Bis  ecclesiastical  administration 
was  unswerving  in  purpose  and  absolute  in  its  claims.  Never 
in  modern  Europe  has  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  exhibited 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  king  been  carried  to  so  high  a  poiut. 
.  .  .  In  the  Capitularies  we  iind  laws  on  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  matters  placed  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  strictly 


political  and  civil  laws,-'  with  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
Let  us  come  down  a  century  and  a  half  later,  to  the  period  of 
the  deepest  degradation  of  the  Roman  See,  when  "  for  more 
than  half  a  century  the  influence  of  three  women  of  infamous 
character,  in  league  with  ambitious  nobles  and  profligate  church- 
men, was  paramount  over  the  throne  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ." 
Whence  did  deliverance  come?  Partly  indeed  from  the  growth  of 
a  spirit  of  austere  reform  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  but 
partly  also  and  in  large  measure  from  "  the  revival,  under  Otto 
the  Great  and  his  successors,  of  the  imperial  authority,  with  claims 
to  chastise  and  correct  abuses,  to  crush  anarchy  and  enforce  order." 
Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  "  Otto  the  greatest  of 
German  kings  since  Charles,  claiming  Charles's  place  and  title, 
descended  from  the  Alps  to  deliver  Rome  from  scandalous  popes 
and  tyrannous  nobles.  By  the  coronation  of  Otto,"  adds  Br. 
Church,  "  the  two  great  powers  were  finally  established  which,  as 
it  was  supposed  then  and  for  ages  afterwards,  were  indispensably 
necessary  to  govern  the  temporal  and  spiritual  order  of  the  world." 
And  a  century  later  again  Milman  shows  us  how  the  great  reform 
of  the  Papacy,  which  culminated  in  the  famous  pontificate  of 
Gregory  VII.,  was  introduced  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
German  Emperor.  Suidger,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  had  already 
under  imperial  influence  been  consecrated  Pope  at  Sutri,  and 
on  the  Emperor's  arrival  at  Borne  the  Roman  people  were  asked  if 
they  would  accept  him;  the  "German  soldiers  stood  around  ;  the 
people  preserved  an  obsequious  silence.  The  Bishop  of  Bamberg 
was  led  by  Henry  himself  to  the  papal  throne  ;  the  people  seemed 
to  assent  by  their  acclamations.  Suidger  took  the  name  of 
Clement  II.,  the  first,  it  was  hoped,  of  a  new  line  of  apostolic 
pontills  called  after  the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Peter." 

These  are  a  few  instances  culled  from  rnedireval  history  of 
the  direct  and  drastic  interventions  of  the  civil  power  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.  But  from  the  time  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Empire  the  close  union  and  interaction  of  the  two  powers, 
in  spite  of  their  not  infrequent  conflict,  became  an  established 
fact.  As  Neander  puts  it,  "  the  Church  entered  into  an  entirely 
different  relation  to  the  State.  .  .  .  Christianity  became  by  de- 
grees the  dominant  State  religion.  Church  and  State  consti- 
tuted henceforth  two  wholes,  one  interpenetrating  the  other, 
and  standing  in  a  relation  of  mutual  action  aud  reaction."  The 
Church  was  legally  authorized  to  receive  bequests,  the  clergy  were 
exempted  from  public  burdens,  aud  a  judicial  authority  was  con- 
ferred on  the  bishops.  Constantine  himself  summoned  the  first 
General  Council ;  Theodosius  and  Gratiau  ratified  dogmatic  detini- 
tions  and  condemned  heretics;  Justinian  has  been  termed  "a 
Caliph  of  the  Christian  Church."  Throughout  the  middle  ages 
the  lmperium  and  Sacerdotium — the  Holy  Koman  Empire  and  the 
Holy  Koman  Church — were  universally  regarded  as  the  twin 
powers,  the  duo  luminaria  in  ccclo,  which  between  them  and  in  close 
alliance  were  to  rule  the  world.  That  this  theory  was  never  per- 
fectly realized,  and  that  mutual  encroachments  of  the  rival  powers 
were  of  almost  chronic  occurrence,  does  not  shake  the  witness  of 
history  to  the  principle  throughout  uniformly  acknowledged. 
The  historical  evidence  indeed  goes  far  to  show  that  in  Chris- 
tian countries  union  of  Church  and  State  is  in  some  sense 
inevitable.  But  one  thing  at  all  eveuts  it  proves  beyond 
possibility  of  dispute.  Those  alone  can  maintain  that  there 
is  anything  essentially  unspiritual  or  unchristian  in  such  a 
union  who  are  prepared  to  uphold  an  ideal  of  Church  life 
which,  unless  the  early  age  of  Pagan  persecution  represents  the 
normal  couditioii  of  the  Church,  is  absolutely  destitute  of  all  his- 
torical support.  It  is  not  Catholic  or  mediaeval,  Latin  or  Greek, 
any  more  than  it  is  Anglican.  It  finds  no  counterpart  in  the  Church 
of  the  fourth  or  of  the  fourteenth  century  any  more  than  in  tue 
Church  of  the  eighteenth,  and  it  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  now 
departure  by  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  have 
said  nothing  here  of  the  conditions  which  should  regulate  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  or  of  the  actual  conditions  of  Church 
establishment  in  this  country.  These  are  of  course  questions  of 
great  practical  interest  and  importance.  But  our  immediate 
purpose  will  be  attained  if  we  have  succeeded  in  proving  the 
notion  sedulously  propagated  of  late,  that  the  principle  of  estab- 
lishment is  in  itselt  and  essentially  at  variance  with  the  spiritual 
claims  and  functions  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  be  much  nearer 
a  paradox  than  an  axiom  of  self-evident  truth.  It  is  a  view 
which  may  no  doubt  be  propounded  without  manifest  absurdity, 
but  if  it  is  the  right  view  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  all  ages 
has  been  wrong. 


A  NEW  MONUMENT  TO  SII AKSPEAK1S. 

FOREIGNERS  who  visit  England,  accustomed  to  the  many 
magnificent  monuments  which  abound  in  their  cities  to  the 
memory  of  illustrious  men,  have  frequently  remarked  upon  the 
poverty  as  well  as  scarcity  of  memorials  in  our  country  to  the  most 
illustrious  of  Englishmen.  There  is  certainly  no  monument  to 
Shakspeare  in  any  part  of  England  to  be  compared  with  several 
which  have  been  erected  to  men  of  far  less  genius  within  the 
past  twenty  years  in  France  and  Italy — in  which  countries,  by  the 
wav,  a  kind  of  mania  for  raising  statues  to  celebrities  exists,  and 
has"  assumed  occasionally  proportions  verging  upon  the  absurd. 
Lord  Ronald  Cower  exhibits  at  the  Budley  Gallery  portions  of  an 
important  monument  to  Shakspeare,  which  he  intends  to  present 
to  the  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.    The  pedestal  will  be  of 
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white  marble,  embellished  with  four  life-sized  statues  in  bronze, 
occupying  respective  niches  around  the  basement.  The  summit 
will  consist,  of  a  bust  of  Shakspeare  upon  a  pillar,  having  grouped 
round  it  figures  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy.  The  parts  of  this  work 
now  on  view  are  two  of  the  bronze  figures,  and  to  these  will 
be  shortly  added  a  third,  which  has  been  exhibited  through  the 
summer  in  the  grounds  of  tho  late  American  Exhibition.  The 
seated  statue  of  Hamlet  holding  the  skull  in  his  hand  is  by 
far  the  best  of  these  (igures,  which,  ns  already  intimated,  are 
intended  for  the  adornment  of  the  pedestal.  Hamlet  is  posed 
much  in  the  same  position  as  tho  famous  statue  of  Lorenzo  do' 
Medici  on  the  monument  by  Michael  Angelo  at  San  Lorenzo, 
Florence.  It  is  graceful  and  dignified,  and  full  of  expression.  The 
statue  of  Lady  Macbeth,  walking  in  her  sleep,  is  less  happy. 
The  figure  is  tall  and  well  proportioned,  and  the  face  expres- 
sive; but  tho  action  of  the  hands  does  not  exactly  illustrate 
the  text.  Instead  of  washing  her  hands,  she  grasps  her  wrist 
tightly,  as  if  endeavouring  to  numb  a  sudden  pain.  Tho  light 
and  boyish  figure  of  Henry  V.  is  in  every  sense  admirable, 
and,  judging  from  the  photograph,  the  seated  figure  of  Falstalf 
is  a  work  of  merit.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  cast  in  tho 
bronze.  Lord  Ronald  Gower  sends  likewise  to  the  Dudley  two 
excellent  smaller  works,  one  a  seated  terra-cotta  sketch — if  so  it 
ma}-  be  called — of  Victor  Hugo,  which  is  not  only  a  good  portrait, 
but  very  lifelike:  and  his  well-known  bronze  of  the  Dying 
Guardsman.  The  terra-cotta  statue  of  Marie  Antoinette  going  to 
execution  is  probably  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Queen's  personal  appearance;  for,  as  is  well  known,  few 
writers  have  devoted  themselves  more  thoroughly  to  the  history 
of  this  unhappy  Queen  than  has  Lord  Ronald.  At  the  same  time 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  is  too 
short  in  proportion  to  the  lower ;  but  tho  expression  is  very  good. 


WHEN  DID  MR.  GLADSTONE  BECOME  A  HOME  RULER? 

LORD  HARTINGTON  lately  referred  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
repeated  statement  that  during  the  fifteen  years  previous  to 
the  avowal  of  bis  conversion  to  Home  Rule  he  had  never  said  a 
single  word  hostile  to  it  in  principle.  Any  other  person  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  held  that,  until  his  previous  declara- 
tions of  uncompromising  hostility  were  distinctly  disavowed,  they 
remained  valid  and  binding.  If  the  fact  were  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
states  it,  it  would  only  convict  him  of  suppression  of  the  truth 
and  suggestion  of  falsehood  of  a  peculiarly  disingenuous  kind. 
Men  may  be  misled  by  silence  as  well  as  by  words.  If  it  were 
to  come  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  bead  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Monarchy,  he  might  perhaps  declare  with  perfect  truth  that  be 
bad  never  during  a  great  number  of  years  said  a  single  word 
hostile  in  principle  to  the  republican  system  of  government :  but, 
if  be  endeavoured  to  imply  by  that  that  be  had  reserved  bis 
freedom  to  propose  its  establishment  in  England,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  conduct  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  characterize  in 
language  which  anybody  would  like  to  use  about  him.  The 
Monarchy  is  taken  for  granted  in  this  country,  and  silence  with 
respect  to  it  is  adhesion  to  it.  Moreover,  political  institutions 
are  not  matters  of  abstract  principle.  No  one  is  hostile  to  the 
republican  form  of  government  in  principle  ;  no  one  objects  to 
it  in  the  United  States  and  in  Switzerland;  few  Englishmen 
would  desire  to  see  it  overthrown  in  France.  What  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  to  prove  in  order  to  make  a  case  for  himself  in  the 
instance  supposed  would  be,  that  be  had  given  intelligible  in- 
dications of  a  disposition  to  regard  the  Monarchy  as  inexpedient 
and  obsolete,  or  obsolescent,  in  England.  Similarly,  no  Unionist 
is  bound  to  regard  what  may  be  called  Home  Rule  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  Austrian  and  German  Empires,  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  or  in  Switzerland,  as  objectionable  in  itself.  It  is  sufficient 
for  him  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  impracticable,  or,  if  practicable, 
would  be  mischievous  and  ruinous  as  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  allowed  a  single  indication  to 
escape  him  that  he  thought  it  was  admissible  in  the  United 
Kingdom  until  he  set  certain  kites  flying  in  this  direction  towards 
the  close  of  1885,  in  preparation  for  his  open  apostacy  in  1886. 
Home  Rule  in  principle,  Home  Rule  in  the  abstract,  Home  Rule 
in  the  air,  Home  Rule  in  Georgium  Sidus,  are  without  the  range 
of  practical  politics. 

But  is  it  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  during  the  fifteen  years 
previous  to  1886,  never  declared  himself  hostile  to  the  principle 
of  Home  Rule  in  its  application  to  Ireland  ?  In  the  debate  which 
took  place  on  the  27th  of  November,  1882,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  Grand  Committees,  be  threw  out 
a  hint,  which,  if  the  sentence  conveying  it  were  taken  by  itself, 
might  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  leaning  in  this  direction.  lie. 
referred  in  a  sort  of  parenthetical  fashion  to  the  fact  that  "  we 
are  a  nation  broken  up  locally  into  various  divisions,  with 
some  degree  of  various  wants  and  specialties."  Upon  this 
hint  some  Home  Rule  members,  including  Mr.  Parnefi,  spoke. 
They  suggested  that  a  Grand  or  Standing  Committee  should 
be  appointed,  consisting  exclusively  of  Irish  members,  to  deal 
with  Irish  Bills,  and  urged  that  this  expedient  in  no  way 
pledged  the  House,  or  those  who  might  accept  it,  to  the 
doctrine  of  Home  Rule.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  hear  of 
any  such  thing.    He  declared  his  insuperable  objection  to  "  the 


principle  that  certain  Imperial  powers,  the  powers  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  should  be  exercised  by  bodies  of  members  taken 
exclusively  from  one  pari  of  the  United  Kingdom."  If  this  prin- 
ciple was  valid  against  the  apnoinlment  of  a  Standing  Committee 
of  Irish  members,  dealing  only  with  Bills  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned in  principle  by  a  second  reading  in  the  Houso  of  Commons 
at  large,  and  which  would  come  to  it  again  for  revision  in  detail 
on  Report,  for  adoption  Or  rejection  on  the  third  reading,  and  for 

consideration  in  every  Parliamentary  stage  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

it  surely  applies  much  more  strongly  against  the  institution  of  a 
separate  Parliament  in  Ireland.  His  Home  Rule  Bill  was  based 
from  beginning  to  end  on  "  tho  principle  that  certain  Imperial 
powers,  the  powers  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  should  bo  exer- 
cised by  bodies  of  members  taken  exclusively  from  one  part 
of  tho  United  Kingdom."  That  principle  was 'its  vital  essence. 
It  -would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  was 
moving  during  the  fi  teen  years  in  the  direction  of  Home  Ride,  it 
was  not  steadily  and  consistently  moving  in  that  direction.  Like 
the  Pontic  Sea,  it  had  its  retiring  ebb.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  it  fluctuated  in  the  course  of  the  same  debate.  Otherwise  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
else  unmeaning  remark,  that  "  we  are  a  nation  broken  up  locally 
into  various  divisions  with  some  degree  of  various  wants  and 
specialties."  If  the  question  concerned  anybody  less  ingenuous 
and  straightforward  than  Mr.  Gladstone  in  all  his  sayings  and 
doings,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  hint  bad  been  thrown  out  simply 
as  a  balloon  of  experiment,  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  wind  was 
blowing  ;  and  that  it  was  withdrawn  when  the  wind  was  found  to 
be  blowing  in  the  wrong  direction.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains 
clear  that  the  only  unequivocal  statement  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  during  the  fifteen  years  as  to  which  he  challenges  scrutiny, 
was  a  declaration  distinctly  adverse  to  the  principle  of  Home  Rule 
in  Ireland  ;  and  even  to  such  partial  concession  to  the  various 
wants  and  specialties  of  the  various  divisions  into  which  the 
nation  is  locally  broken  up,  as  would  be  involved  in  granting  a 
Standing  Committee  of  Irish  members  on  Irish  Bills. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

f&"IIE  Symphonic  Fantastique  and  its  continuation  Lelio,  which 
-L  were  given  last  Saturday  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  form  a  work 
inGnitely  less  noble  and  less  characteristic  of  Berlioz's  real  genius 
than  the  liomeoand  Juliet  Symphony,  the  Te  Deum,  The  Childhood 
of  Christ,  The  Trojans,  and  other  compositions.  Some  of  these 
have  been  already  heard  at  these  concerts,  and  familiar  as  the 
public  are  with  Berlioz's  more  matured  work,  perhaps  it  was 
natural  that  a  comparatively  crude  and  early  effort  should  scarcely 
suffice  to  bring  together  a  large  audience.  It  is,  however,  just  the 
early  date  of  the  Episode  de  la  via  d"un  artiste  and  its  feverish 
expression  of  personality  whic'i  go  far  to  prove  that  Berlioz  was 
one  of  the  two  or  three  great  men  of  the  century, and  one  amongst 
the  most  potent,  if  unavowed,  of  the  influences  which  have 
developed  the  latest  schools  of  music.  This  work,  at  any  rate,  is  an 
incarnation  of  the  Romantic  Movement  understood  in  its  narrow  and 
militant  sense.  It  is  the  musical  manifesto  of  the  heated  moment 
of  revolt  rather  than  one  of  the  great  monuments  of  deliberate  and 
constructive  progress.  It  was  not  epoch-making  so  much  as  epoch- 
marking.  Its  example  has  been  little  followed  :  in  fact,  it  re- 
sembled what  was  to  come  almost  as  little  as  it  did  what  had 
gone  before.  But,  if  no  one  has  been  fired  into  imitation  of  its 
idea,  many  have  learnt  something  from  the  methods  and  devices 
even  of  this  early  work.  In  fact,  the  most  important  compo- 
sitions of  Berlioz  affected  the  technique  more  than  the  inspiration 
of  modern  music.  It  has  been  admitted  that  he  established  such 
principles  as  there  are  of  modern  orchestration  ;  and,  if  he  did 
not  first  enunciate  the  modern  sentiment  in  music,  ho  at  least 
beaded  the  open  revolt  against  the  trammels  of  past  tradition. 
That  Weber  gave  the  first  suggestion  of  the  Romantic  can  only 
be  said  in  a  limited  manner  of  the  opera,  and  then  of  subjects 
and  ideas  more  truly  than  of  treatment.  Of  course  to  Beethoven 
must  be  accorded  the  honour  of  having  first  opened  the  new 
world  of  feeling  to  this  art,  and  the  supporters  of  the  Romantic 
revolt  proper  wished  it  to  be  established  that  every  man  should 
be  bis  own  Beethoven,  and  should  cease  altogether  to  run  his 
ideas  into  the  moulds  of  tradition.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
to-day  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn  appear  to  stand  rather  with 
Beethoven  than  between  him  and  us.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
look  at  the  music  of  to-day  or  at  that  of  yesterday,  of  Liszt,  of 
Wagner,  &c,  without  seeing  the  figure  of  Berlioz  rising  between 
them  and  the  past. 

On  Saturday  the  first  and  purely  symphonic  part  of  the  work 
received,  as  it  deserves,  the  more  careful  interpretation.  It  un- 
questionably surpasses  the  second  part  in  beauty,  in  intensity  of 
inspiration,  and  in  audacity  of  treatment.  We  may  apply  all  three 
qualifications  without  reserve  to  the  "  Reveries  et  Passions,"  to 
the  "  Scene  du  Bal,"  to  the  "  Scene  aux  Champs,"  and  to  a  good 
half  of  the  "  Marche  au  Supplice."  To  the  last  movement,  con- 
taining "La  Ronde  du  Sabbat,"  no  one  would  be  inclined,  at 
any  rate,  to  deny  the  merit  of  audacity.  We  must  admire  the 
"  Reveries  et  Passions,"  which,  in  spite  of  a  full  charge  of 
passionate  sentiment,  never  droops  into  whining  tediousness  or 
languor,  but  keeps  a  certain  nervous  force  and  acler.r  and  resonant 
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orchestration.  The  suggestion  of  underlying  roars  and  growls 
was  •well  brought  out  by  the  orchestra,  as  well  as  the  point  of 
various  passages,  whether  rising,  falling,  sostenuto,  staccato, 
or  nervously  and  rapidly  worked  up  into  energy.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  "  Scene  du  Bal "  wanted  entrain ;  the  delicacy  of 
this  number  seemed  somewhat  overweighted.  The  "  Scene  aux 
Champs  "  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  reasonable  movement  in 
the  whole  work ;  in  it  one  sees  the  refinement  as  well  as  the  power 
with  which  Berlioz  could  use  the  orchestra.  From  the  romantic 
opening,  with  its  dreamy  instrumentation,  through  the  broad  and 
majestic  descents  on  the  strings,  to  the  surprising  thunder  on  the 
drums,  the  movement  is  full  of  effects  as  picturesque  in  idea  as 
they  are  delicate  and  skilful  in  treatment.  Praise  must  be  given 
to  every  one  who  co-operated  in  the  rendering  of  this  pastoral 
scene,  more  especially  to  the  wood-wind  players  and  to  those  who 
managed  the  drums  with  such  clear  and  steady  snreness.  The 
mutlled  menacing  tread  of  the  march,  topped  with  blasts  from  the 
bra-s  and  enriched  with  a  bold  and  magnificent  use  of  the  drums, 
produced  to  the  full  its  overwhelming  effect.  The  last  movement 
was  well  and  carefully  studied,  and  seemed  as  clear  and  compre- 
hensible as  it  ever  does.  Nothing,  however,  can  prevent  this  from 
being  one  of  those  marvellous,  but  unlucky,  achievements  which 
men  of  genius  fling  in  the  faces  of  their  detractors,  with  the 
result  of  still  further  obscuring  their  real  ideas  iu  the  public  view. 

In  the  last  two  movements  the  artist  is  supposed  to  have  been 
present  in  a  dream  at  his  own  execution,  and  afterwards  to  have 
assisted  at  the  Witches'  Sabbath  on  the  Brocken.  In  Lelio :  or, 
the  Return  to  Life,  he  awakens  again,  and  begins  to  think  about 
the  philosophy  of  art  and  life.  One  of  the  most  noble  and  the 
most  genuinely  inspired  of  the  six  movements  for  orchestra,  chorus, 
and  solo  is  a  number  of  grand  and  solemn  breadth  entitled  "Chorus 
of  Shades."  The  final  choi uses  in  the  Fantasia  on  Shakspeare*s 
Tempest  are  much  more  trivial  in  idea,  and,  like  too  much  of 
Lelio,  admirable  merely  as  a  matter  of  technique.  The  instru- 
mental music  of  "  The  Hymn  to  Happiness"  and  "  The  yEulian 
Harp "  is  exquisitely  pathetic,  and  it  suffered,  perhaps,  on 
Saturday  from  a  want  of  softness  and  delicacy  in  the  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  sang  the  touching  air,  "  The  Fisher," 
with  the  most  admirable  sentiment  and  comprehension,  although 
he  found  one  of  the  awkward  intervals  rather  troublesome.  Mr. 
F.  King  was  not  very  effective  in  "  The  Brigand's  Song."  The 
Brigand  scene,  however,  deserves  very  little  attention.  It  is  an 
outcome  of  the  exaggerated  pose  of  Romanticism.  No  modern 
person  is  likely  to  treat  with  much  genuine  feeling  such  a  senti- 
ment as  "Nous  allons  boire  a  nos  maitresses,  dans  le  crane  de 
leur3  amants."  Mr.  James  Fernandez  was  successful  in  reading 
Lelio's  spoken  monologues  between  the  musical  numbers. 


QUACK  MEDICINES. 

VII. 

Steedman's  Soothing  Powdep.s.   Fenning's  Children's 
Cooling  Powders. 

STEEDMAN'S  Soothing  Powders  are  principally  composed  of 
calomel  and  sugar.  A  certificate  from  Dr.  Hassall  states  that 
they  are  free  from  morphia  and  any  constituent  of  opium.  "  Thus 
vendors  need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  of  interference  either 
by  the  police  or  coroner,  as  the  freedom  from  narcotic  removes 
Steedman's  teething  powders  from  the'  Schedule  Poison'  list,  and 
prevents  the  possibility  of  inquests  on  account  of  the  administra- 
tion of  these  powders."  This  is  what  Mr.  Steedman  says,  after 
remarking  that  "  the  fatal  effects  frequently  following  the  use  of 
narcotics  and  patent  medicines  "  suggested  to  him  the  advisable- 
ness  of  having  bis  powders  analysed.  "  Hence,"  he  adds,  "  vendors 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  pain,  trouble,  and  censure 
connected  with  most  inquests,  the  occasional  result  of  fatal  doses 
of  patent  medicines." 

There  is  an  old  story  told  of  an  American  hedge-doctor 
who  was  called  in  to  a  case  of  small-pox.  "  Madam,"  he  said 
to  the  mother  of  his  patient,  "your  child  has  got  small-pox; 
small-pox  is  a  pustular  disease,  and  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  pustular  diseases.  Now,  you  give  your  child  this  powder, 
and  he  11  have  a  lit.  Then  you  send  lor  me.  I'm  death  on  lits, 
and  it'll  be  a  cold  day  in  August  when  there's  a  fit  I  can't  cure." 
Probably  the  chemist,  like  the  hedge-doctor,  does  not  trouble 
very  much  about  the  result  as  long  as  ho  sells  his  powder.  But 
when  we  look  back  at  L'tasley's  Druggists*  General  lleceipt  Book, 
1878,  we  find  the  following: — 

Steedman's  Soothing  1'owdei:. — These  appear,  by  analysis,  to  con- 
tain calomel,  about  one  strain  in  each,  also  a  truce  of  morphia,  with  sugar. 

"We  confess  that  we  find  it  a  little  diflicult  to  reconcile  the  two  state- 
ments. Either  Beasley  is  wrong,  which  is  scarcely  probable,  for 
Beasley's  is  a  recognized  text-hook,  or  since  1878  Mr.  Steedman 
has  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  no  longer  administers  morphia 
to  infants. 

With  regard  to  mercury,  children  are  specially  tolerant  of  it, 
and  calomel  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  so-called  teething  powders. 
The  proprietor  of  Fenning's  Children's  Cooling  Powders  pub- 
lishes a  little  book  which  is  beaded  by  a  rough  woodcut  of  a 
crowing  infant  and  its  nurse.  It  is  amusing  to  gather  what  Mr. 
Funning  professes  to  think  of  Mr.  teteedman's  powders,  and  we 


are  enabled  to  do  so  from  the  following  paragraph  on  the  cover  of 
Mr.  Fenning's  book: — 

The  Omniscient  God  never  intended  that  nearly  half  of  the  babies  bom 
in  this  country  should  die,  as  they  now  do,  before  they  are  five  j'ears  of 
age.  Carelessness, poisonous  white  Calomel  Powders,  and  a  general  igno- 
rance of  simple  safe  remedies  to  cure  their  peculiar  diseases,  have  been  the 
fatal  causes. 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Fenning's,  and  they  possess  a  significance  not 
far  to  seek.  There  are  some  tine  flowers  of  eloquence  in  this  little 
book,  and  from  the  rich  profusion  we  select  the  following:  — 

Ah!  if  we  were  to  tell  you  sad  tales,  culled  from  a  five-and-twenty  years* 
medical  experience — of  the  many  sweet  cherub  children  we  have  seen, 
whose  bright  laughing  eyes  have  been  permanently  filmed,  and  closed  in 
lasting  sleep,  from  the  effects  of  the  too-strong  doses  of  ignorance  and  Pro- 
fessional mistakes,  or  recount  to  you  a  few  of  the  numberless  instances  we 
have  known  of  unintentional  slow  poisoning  by  White  Calomel  and  White 
Antimony  Powders,  wherein  the  lirst  dose  taken  has  perceptibly  been  the 
first  downward  step  towards  the  poor  innocent's  grave. 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  "  bringing  forward  the  valuable 
remedies,  which  are  herein  prescribed,  in  the  form  of  Patent 
Medicines  may  by  some  be  objected  to  "j  and  adds  naively  : — "It 
is,  however,  a  practice  now  much  adopted  by  our  first  physicians 
and  surgeons ;  is  very  convenient,  and  suits  this  progressive  age."' 
Mr.  Penning  tells  us  that  he  "  has  yet  to  learn  that  placing  a 
Government  stamp  around  the  medicines  will  take  away  a  particle 
of  their  virtue,  or  lessen  their  healing  power."  Very  possibly  not. 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  Govern- 
ment stamp  inspires  a  confidence  iu  the  minds  of  ignorant  and 
unreasoning  people — a  confidence  very  frequently  entirely  mis- 
placed. 

The  indiscriminate  administration  of  calomel  or  antimony  in 
Luge  doses  in  the  form  of  teething  powders  is  an  excessively 
dangerous — and  at  the  same  time  a  far  too  common — practice ; 
and,  unless  they  are  inert,  almost  all  the  advertised  nostrums  held 
out  as  "  teething  powders  "  contain  one  or  other  of  these  drugs. 
We  are,  however,  ready  to  admit  that  the  effects  they  produce 
are  not  nearly  so  deadly  to  infant  life  as  are  those  produced  by 
"  Soothing  Syrups,"  "  Mother's  Friends,"  various  "  Elixirs,"  and 
their  like.  It  is  said  on  good  authority,  and  without  exaggeration, 
that  fifteen  thousand  children  are  killed  every  year  by  these  and 
similar  preparations.  It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  consider 
them  in  a  separate  article. 


THE  GERMAN  REED  ENTERTAINMENT. 

THE  occupants  of  St.  George's  Hall  continue  their  quaint  little 
tributes  to  strict  propriety.  They  produce  musical  plays 
without  admitting  that  the  productions  are  plays,  the  boards  consti- 
tute rather  a  platform  than  a  stage,  and  as  the  performance  takes 
place  in  a  hall,  and  not  in  a  theatre,  many  worthy  people  who  would 
be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  visiting  a  playhouse  go  to  the  German 
Peed  entertainment  and  enjoy  themselves  very  much  indeed.  The 
novelty  here  is  a  musical  comedy,  entitled — for  no  obvious  reason — 
Tally-ho  ;  but  it  is  a  neat  little  piece  of  work.  A  modest  story,, 
some  innocently  diverting  characters,  and  a  few  numbers  of  music 
as  tuneful  as  possible  are  the  requirements  for  a  German  Reed 
play,  and  these  are  all  provided  in  Tally-ho.  Mr.  Malcolm  Watson, 
the  author,  makes  very  trite  and  laboured  lengths  of  verse  do 
duty  for  the  lyrics,  but  he  has  hit  on  a  serviceable  idea  and  treats 
it  skilfully.  The  only  excuse  we  can  find  for  the  title  is  that  a 
.Master  of  Foxhounds  tills  a  leading  part  in  the  piece,  though 
why  lie  should  be  a  Master  of  Hounds,  unless  it  be  that  he  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  wearing  pink  and  so  escaping  from  the 
unpicturesque  modern  costume,  does  not  appear.  The  Squire,  as 
Mr.  Sudbury  is  called,  seems  to  have  suggested  Jorrocks  to  some 
critics ;  but,  except  that  they  both  have  a  tendency  to  talk  doubt- 
ful English,  there  is  nothing  about  the  St.  George's  Hall  Squire 
that  resembles  the  Master  of  the  Handley  Cross  Hounds,  The 
Squire,  however,  has  attractions  for  a  certain  Lady  Vine,  who  is- 
opposing  a  marriage  between  her  nephew  and  the  blacksmith's 
pretty  sister  Rose ;  so  Sudbury  pretends  to  be  in  love  with  Rose 
himself,  whereupon  Lady  Vine  concludes  that  the  girl  had  better 
marry  as  soon  as  possible — her  nephew  for  choice,  as  he  is  on  the 
spot — so  that  matrimonial  designs  in  that  quarter  shall  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Squire.  This  is  precisely  one  of  the  rustic  sketches 
which  best  suit  what  is  still  called  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed's 
Entertainment";  but  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  played  with  quite 
the  dexterity  and  linish  which  are  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
Hall,  Mr.  Alfred  Reed  gives  a  diverting  sketch  of  the  Squire — 
of  late  years  he  has  shown  capacity  as  a  comedian — and  Miss 
Fanny  Holland  plays  with  skill  as  Lady  Vine.  The  baritone,, 
however,  is  not  an  actor ;  and  the  tenor  is  not  much  of  an  actor  or 
a  singer  either.  Miss  Kate  Tully  displays  aptitude  for  her  work 
in  the  part  of  Rose.  Mr.  A.  J.  Caldicott  has  written  some  music 
which  is  not  without  freshness  and  melody.  Mr.  Corney  Grain 
has  ceased  to  play  in  the  comedies,  but  his  sketches  meantime- 
have  increased  in  length.  1S0  Quiet,  a  satire  on  the  anticipated 
quietude  of  a  country  residence,  gives  abundant  scope  for  Mr. 
Grain's  peculiar  humour,  verbal  and  musical. 
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CHARLES  DAUWIN.* 

THREE  goodly  volumes  of  autobiography,  reminiscence,  and 
correspondence  comprise  Mr.  Francis  Darwin's  eagerly  ex- 
pected Life  of  his  illustrious  father.  The  biography  of  a  man  of 
science  generally  presents  no  aspects  of  interest  to  the  general 
public.  It  is,  at  the  most,  a  record  addressed  to  his  compeers, 
even  as  his  writings  and  labours  are  a  legacy  to  his  survivors  and 
successors  in  the  world  of  science.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Charles  Darwin  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  rule.  There 
is  much,  of  course,  in  these  volumes  that  appeals  exclusively  to 
the  scientific ;  there  is  fully  as  much,  however,  that  will  be  read 
with  untiring  attention  and  a  perfectly  natural  curiosity  by  a 
multitude  by  whom  the  victories  of  science  associated  with  the 
namo  of  Charles  Darwin  are  but  dimly  apprehended,  if,  in  truth, 
hey  suggest  any  intelligible  significance  whatever.  No  slight 
easure  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  editor's  task  is  due  to 
he  unique  position  which  the  great  naturalist  held  in  the  public 
"magination.  The  publication  of  the  famous  work  On  the  Origin 
of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection  speedily  transformed  the 
author  into  a  public  character.  The  position  was,  indeed,  thrust 
upon  him  ;  but  he  possessed  it,  or  was  compelled  to  possess  it,  to 
the  end.  It  was  utterly  uncongenial  to  his  sequestered  rule  of 
life,  his  detestation  of  paper  cou diets,  and  that  more  trying  kind 
of  controversy  that  is  waged  beyond  the  ameliorating  confines  of 
friendship,  and  it  was  still  more  repugnant  to  his  non-combative 
temperament,  as  is  amusingly  shown  by  his  wondering  admiration 
of  the  platform  prowess  displayed  on  his  behalf  by  his  friends 
Professor  Huxley  and  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  It  was  decreed,  how- 
ever, by  the  ardour  he  aroused  in  friends  and  foes  alike  that  he 
should  become  centred  in  a  fiery  light  amid  the  din  of  battle. 
Not  the  least  difficult  of  the  unusually  complex  duties  of  his 
biographer  is  the  attempt  to  set  forth  clearly  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  this  sudden  accession  of  publicity,  to  reveal  its  full 
surprise  and  irony,  and  to  distinguish  between  what  was  a 
veritable  popular  passion  and  the  more  deliberate,  yet  not  un- 
enthusiastic,  estimate  of  the  majority  of  scientific  men.  Mr. 
Darwin  is  quite  successful  in  elucidating  these  interesting  matters. 
His  book  helps  us  rightly  to  understand  the  loyalty  of  Charles 
Darwin's  friends,  and  consequently  to  appraise  their  services 
accurately.  It  is  shown  conclusively  that  the  qualities  that 
gained  the  unswerving  affection  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  science  among  his  contemporaries  were  riot  separable  from 
bis  personality  or  exclusively  reflected  in  his  achievements. 
The  inner  life  of  the  man,  his  characteristics,  his  daily  pursuits 
in  bis  Kentish  home,  and  all  that  makes  for  true  portraiture, 
are  skilfully  presented  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Rather  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  work  are  occupied  by  the  correspondence. 
The  majority  of  these  letters  are  addressed  to  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  and 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace.  They  are  conveniently  arranged  in  groups, 
so  as  to  form  an  illustrative  commentary  on  the  various  epochs 
marked  by  the  successive  appearance  of  Darwin's  works.  They 
are  accompanied  by  no  more  introduction  or  annotation  on 
the  editor's  part  than  is  absolutely  needful,  and  great  praise 
is  due  to  Mr.  Darwin  for  his  well-tempered  reticence  -  in  this 
respect.  The  one  exception  to  be  noted  does  not  detract  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  editor's  method,  for  it  is  in  itself  a  source  of  legiti- 
mate satisfaction.  We  refer  to  a  vigorous  and  illuminative 
chapter  of  retrospect  written  by  Professor  Huxley,  dealing  with 
the  stirring  controversy  that  arose  from  the  publication  of  the 
Origin  of  Species  volume.  This  forms  a  valuable  introduction  to 
the  extremely  interesting  correspondence  of  i860.  Prefixed  to  the 
long  series  of  letters  is  a  chapter  of  reminiscences  by  the  editor, 
and  the  autobiography  written  by  Darwin  when  mindful,  as  he 
says,  how  greatly  it  would  have  interested  him  to  have  possessed 
"  ever  so  short  and  dull  a  sketch  of  the  mind  of  my  grandfather, 
written  by  himself." 

Short,  indeed,  is  the  autobiography,  but  it  is  profoundly 
interesting,  and  more  replete  with  self-revelation  than  the  vast 
correspondence,  fruitful  though  that  be.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
that  is  obviously  unpremeditated,  and  at  times  a  little  awkward, 
which  curiously  agrees  with  a  remark  quoted  by  his  biographer 
(i.  154)  "That  if  a  bad  arrangement  of  a  sentence  was  possible, 
he  should  be  sure  to  adopt  it."  For  instance,  he  describes  Captain 
Fitzroy  rather  oddly  as  "a  handsome  man,  strikingly  like  a 
gentleman,"  though  it  is  plain  he  intended  no  discourteous  re- 
flection. During  the  seven  years  he  attended  the  grammar  school 
at  Shrewsbury,  under  Dr.  Butler,  he  learned  nothing,  though  he 
was  not  idle.  An  admiration  of  Horace  was  his  sole  pleasurable 
recollection.  When  a  very  young  child  he  concocted  astounding 
falsehoods  "  for  the  sake  of  causing  excitement."  One  of  these 
he  relates  as  a  proof  of  his  early  interest  in  the  variability  of 
plants.  He  told  a  confiding  boy  he  could  "  produce  variously 
coloured  polyanthuses  and  primroses  by  watering  them  with 
certain  coloured  fluids";  and  while  at  school  he  was  the  victim 
of  an  amusing  practical  joke  perpetrated  by  a  still  more  in- 
ventive companion.  In  1825  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study 
medicine,  but  with  no  profitable  results,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  early  in  1828,  and  made  the  acquaint- 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin.  Edited  by  his  son,  Francis 
Darvviu.    3  vols.    London:  John  Murray.  1887. 


anco  of  Professor  Ilenslow,  that  ho  was  decidedly  impelled  on 
his  career.  His  fluid  pursuits  so  far  had  taken  the  form  of 
lield  sports.  Soon  wo  lind  him  "introduced  to  entomology" 
by  his  cousin,  \V.  Darwin  Fox,  and  eagerly  collecting  beetles. 
As  a  proof  of  his  zeal,  ho  relates: — "One  day,  on  tearing  oil' 
some  old  bark,  I  saw  two  raro  beetles,  and  seized  one  in  each 
hand ;  then  1  saw  a  third  and  new  kind,  which  1  could  not 
bear  to  lose,  so  I  popped  tho  one  which  I  held  in  my  right, 
hand  into  my  mouth.  Alas !  it  ejected  some  intensely  acrid 
fluid,  which  burnt  my  tongue;  so  I  was  forced  to  spit  tho  beetle 
out,  which  was  lost,  as  was  tho  third  one."  Many  years  later 
ho  writes  to  Sir  John  Lubbock: — "I  feel  like  an  old  war- 
horse  at  the  sound  of  tho  trumpet  when  I  read  about  the  cap- 
turing of  raro  beetles — is  not  this  a  magnanimous  simile  for 
a  decayed  entomologist  F "  At  the  instigation  of  Ilenslow 
he  was  asked  to  accompany  Professor  Sedgwick  on  a  geological 
trip  into  Wales  in  1831.  Before  starting  ho  told  Sedgwick 
of  the  supposed  discovery  of  "a  large  worn  tropical  volute 
shell "  in  a  gravel-pit  near  Shrewsbury,  and  observes,  "  1  was 
utterly  astonished  at  Sedgwick  not  being  delighted  at  so 
wonderful  a  fact,"  adding,  with  a  touch  of  irony,  "Nothing 
before  had  ever  made  me  thoroughly  realize  that  science  con- 
sists in  grouping  facts  so  that  general  laws  or  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  from  them."  Of  his  subsequent  relations  with  Sedgwick 
there  are  significant  allusions  in  the  correspondence.  During 
these  Welsh  excursions  he  says  that  both  Sedgwick  and  him- 
self were  wholly  blind  to  "the  wonderful  glacier  phenomena" 
so  conspicuous  around  them.  His  memorable  expedition  with 
the  Beagle  had  been  imperilled,  he  afterwards  learned,  by  the 
shape  of  his  nose,  which  was  considered  by  Captain  Fitzroy, 
who  was  a  follower  of  Lavater,  to  betray  deficient  energy.  In 
July  1837  he  opens  his  first  note-book  of  facts  bearing  upon 
the  Origin  of  Species,  a  subject  that  caused  him  ceaseless  re- 
flection and  work  for  twenty  years.  After  his  marriage  in  1839 
he  settled  in  London  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  seeiug 
a  good  deal  of  Robert  Brown,  the  eminent  botanist,  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  of  whose  caution  and  judgment  he  admir- 
ably observes,  "  When  I  made  any  remark  to  him  on  geology 
he  never  rested  until  he  saw  the  whole  case  clearly,  and  often 
made  me  see  it  more  clearly  than  I  had  done  before."  At  this 
time  he  also  met  occasionally  Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay,  Grote, 
Humboldt,  Babbage,  and  Carlyle.  He  tells  a  good  story  of  the 
eulogist  of  silence.  At  a  dinner  when  Babbage  and  Lyell,  "  both 
of  whom  liked  to  talk,"  were  present,  Carlyle  silenced  every  one 
by  haranguing  on  the  advantages  of  silence.  After  dinner 
"  Babbage,  in  his  grimmest  manner,  thanked  Carlyle  for  his  very 
interesting  lecture  on  silence."  And  the  grimness  of  Babbage  was 
a  grimness  to  remember.  Of  Carlyle  and  his  views  on  science, 
Darwin  observes  "  he  thought  it  a  most  ridiculous  thing  that  any 
one  should  care  whether  a  glacier  moved  a  little  quicker,  or  a 
little  slower,  or  moved  at  all,"  and  he  finds  it  "  astonishing 
that  Kingsley  should  have  spoken  of  him  (Carlyle)  as  a  man 
well  fitted  to  advance  science."  It  is,  perhaps,  more  astonishing 
to  find  Darwin  citing  Kingsley  at  all.  In  the  autumn  of  1842 
Darwin  removed  to  Down,  and  the  remainder  of  his  autobiography 
is  occupied  by  brief  notes  of  the  conception  and  production  of  his 
writings,  some  curious  introspective  views  of  his  mental  qualities, 
and  a  general  summary  of  self-analysis.  Pie  speaks  with  decision 
of  the  Origin,  as  "  the  chief  work  of  my  life,"  and  enlarges 
ingenuously  on  its  success.  "  I  gained  much,"  he  says,  "  by  my 
delay  in  publishing  from  about  1 839,  when  the  theory  was  clearly 
conceived,  to  1859;  anu^  I  i°st  nothing  by  it,  for  I  cared  very 
little  whether  men  attributed  most  originality  to  me  or  Wallace." 

Mr.  Darwin's  chapter  of  reminiscences  is  a  welcome  pendant  to 
the  Autobiography, completing  by  many  interesting  details  that  sug- 
gestive sketch.  His  methodical  habits  in  work  are,  of  course,  well 
known.  "  Any  public  appearance,"  his  son  says,  "  was  an  eff  ort  to 
him,"  though  thisdisinclination  to  be  seen  of  men  probably  dates  only 
from  his  settlement  at  Down.  We  are  told  he  was  quite  distressed 
when  a  stranger  once  recognized  him  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He 
attended  gatherings  of  learned  societies  with  much  perturbation, 
and  a  breakfast  party  at  Sir  James  Paget's  in  18S1  was  a  severe 
exertion.  His  manner  of  acquiring  German,  though  extraordinary, 
is  less  surprising  when  we  remember  his  troubles  in  writing  Eng- 
lish. He  "  hammered  away  with  a  dictionary,"  and  must  have 
derived  some  comfort  when  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  to  whom  he  spoke 
of  his  wrestlings,  replied  cheerfully,  "  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  that's 
nothing;  I've  begun  it  many  times."  His  barbarous  treatment  of 
books  will  shock  the  bibliophile.  The  correspondence,  which  occu- 
pies two  volumes  and  a  half,  is  too  varied  and  extensive  to  be  con- 
sidered with  any  fulness  here.  The  early  letters,  written  from  South 
America,  Cambridge,  and  London,  are  more  lively  and  diversified 
than  those  of  later  years.  Innumerable  references  to  his  own  books 
and  his  reviewers  are  scattered  among  the  letters  subsequent  to 
i860.  He  detects  "  theology  "  in  not  a  few  antagonistic  criticisms, 
and  is  sure  it  is  the  mainspring  of  Sedgwick's  reviews.  There  is 
abundant  proof  of  his  keen  interest  in  his  critics,  and  he  speaks  in 
candid  terms  of  his  opponents.  There  is  a  curious  letter  to  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker,  written  in  March  i860,  in  which  he  says,  "  Nearly  all 
men  past  a  moderate  age,  either  in  actual  years  or  in  mind,  are,  I 
am  fully  convinced,  incapable  of  looking  at  facts  under  a  new 
point  of  view."    He  adds,  "  Look  at  the  enclosed  memorandum. 

 says  my  book  (The  Origin)  will  be  forgotten  in  ten  years. 

Perhaps  so  ;  but  with  such  a  list  I  feel  the  subject  will  not."  The 
memorandum  gives  a  list  of  adherents.  Under  "  Geologists  "  we 
find  Lyell,  Ramsay,  Jukes,  H.  D.  Rogers.  "  Zoologists  and  Palffi- 
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ontologists "  are  represented  by  Huxley,  Lubbock,  L.  Jenyns  (to 
large  extent),  Searles  Wood  ;  the  "  Physiologists  "  are  Carpenter 
and  Sir  H.  Holland  (to  large  extent) ;  the  "  Botanists "  are 
Hooker,  H.  C.  Watson,  Asa  Grey  (to  some  extent),  Dr.  Bootes  (to 
large  extent),  and  Thwaites.  Thus  he  shows  a  formidable  array 
of  allies  within  a  few  months  of  the  appearance  of  his  epoch-making 
book.  A  month  later,  in  writing  to  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  ])r.  Grey, 
he  speaks  of  "  poor  dear  old  Sedgwick  "  as  having  become  "  rabid." 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Huxley,  referring  to  the  tumultuous  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Oxford  in  i860,  there  are  some  cha- 
racteristic reflections  on  his  singular  position  as  an  involuntary 
cause  of  strife:  — 

I  often  think  that  my  friends  (and  you  far  beyond  others)  have  good 
cause  to  hate  me  for  having  stirred  up  so  much  mud,  and  led  them  into  so 
much  odious  trouble.  If  I  had  been  a  friend  of  myself  I  should  have 
hated  me.  (How  to  make  that  sentence  good  English  I  know  not.)  But 
remember,  if  I  had  not  t-tirred  up  the  mud,  some  one  else  certainly  soon 
■would.  1  honour  your  pluck  ;  I  would  as  soon  have  died  as  tried  to  answer 
the  Bishop  in  such  an  assembly. 

Many  interesting  topics,  such  as  Darwin's  attitude  towards 
Lamarck  (ii.  207,  215,  &c.) — which  seems  to  have  exercised  Sir 
C.  Lyell  almost  as  much  as  Mr.  Samuel  Butler — must  be  left  un- 
touched from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  rendering  justice  in  our 
limited  space. 


NOVELS.* 

RUPERT  GLANVILLE,  an  artist  of  good  family  and  ample 
means  as  well  as  of  "  great  and  incontestable  genius,"  goes  to 
Trelingham  Court  to  paint  the  Great  Hall  with  Pagan  pictures 
from  the  Epic  of  King  Arthur,  Lord  Trelingham,  in  spite  of  his 
strong  ritualistic  tendencies,  believing  that  the  "  dim,  rich  "  Christ- 
ianity of  the  knights  and  ladies  in  the  Laureate's  idyls  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  an  anachronism,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  supposing  the  case  to  have  any  facts  at  all. 
A  propos  of  a  portrait  which  was  blown  down  and  seriously 
damaged  one  stormy  night,  Lord  Trelingham  tells  his  guest  the 
sad  story  of  his  sister,  who  had  been  beguiled  into  love  and 
marriage  with  a  certain  Edward  Valence,  a  neighbouring  country 
gentleman,  who  professed  the  baldest  atheism.  On  the  rejection 
of  his  suit  by  the  young  lady's  friends  Valence  went  out  to  Spain, 
where  the  first  Carlist  war  was  raging.  It  is  not  for  us  to  recon- 
cile the  author's  conflicting  statements  that  Valence  was  a 
"  soldier  of  liberty,  not  the  defender  of  a  State  or  a  sovereign," 
and  that  he  bore  a  commission  in  the  Cristino  army,  which  existed 
and  which  fought  with  the  sole  object  of  keeping  a  particular 
sovereign  on  the  throne.  Ardent  Republicans,  who  are  also  prac- 
tical men,  must  needs  at  times  be  a  little  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves. Did  not  the  Republican  Garibaldi  fight  under  the  banner 
of  Victor  Emanuel,  than  whom  no  kinglier  king — so  far  as  a  belief 
in  the  divine  and  hereditary  right  of  kingsbip  is  concerned — 
ever  breathed  ?  The  sincerity,  the  cruel  logical  sincerity,  of 
Valence's  creed  could  not  be  doubted.  To  sack  a  monastery  or  a 
convent  was  to  him  the  pleasantest  of  pastimes.  To  desecrate  a 
church  or  to  violate  an  altar  was  to  him  what  salmon-fishing  or  fox- 
bunting  is  to  a  keen  sportsman.  He  was  absolutely  without  pity. 
He  was  "  capable  of  sending  his  child  into  the  thick  of  battles, 
and  beholding  her  perish  with  dry  eyes  so  long  as  the  cause 
triumphed."  The  question,  he  always  said,  between  Governments 
and  the  people  was,  which  should  put  an  end  to  the  other.  As 
a  fellow-revolutionist  told  him,  "others  commit  bloody  deeds; 
you  make  a  religion  of  them."  Well,  this  Alp  the  Renegade 
kind  of  gentleman  came  back  from  Spain  after  he  had  thoroughly 
gorged  himself  with  bloodshed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
ber  relations,  carried  oil'  the  Lady  Alice  as  his  bride.  Where 
he  carried  ber,  whether  she  bore  him  children,  and  where  she 
died,  were  questions  to  which  her  friends  could  not  obtain 
answers.  Such  is  the  tale  Lord  Trelingham  told  his  artist 
friend  one  morning  in  the  picture-gallery.  In  a  romance,  which 
is  what  the  author  of  The  Neio  Antigone  calls  his  story,  it  is 
almost  de  rigueur  that  the  young  artist  should  immediately  after- 
wards meet  a  girl  whom  an  accident  enables  him  to  accompany 
to  her  home,  where  "  he  felt  as  if  he  had  got  into  Heaven  by 
a  forbidden  door."  It  is  equally  a  matter  of  course  that  the  fair 
Hippolyta  should  turn  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  redoubtable 
Cristino  Colonel.  I  lis  love  was  ardently  returned.  But  Hippolyta 
chassa  de  race.  She  was  pure  in  heart  and  soul,  but  her  father 
was  to  her  the  incarnation  of  right.  What  he  said  was,  must  be. 
She  believed  in  him  as  devout  souls  believe  in  the  God  whom  he 
derided}  hated,  and  denied.  To  her  a  Christian  marriage  seemed 
like  blasphemy.  "  I  am  not  a  Christian,"  she  told  her  lover.  "  1 
have  no  religion  except  to  follow  my  conscience.  My  father  has 
taught  me  that  all  religions  are  debasing.  And  do  you  imagine  it 
would  become  my  father's  daughter  to  stand  at  a  Christian  altar 
and  to  submit  to  institutions  which  he  and  I  have  renounced  ?  I  will 
never  do  such  a  thing."  In  vain  did  Rupert  urge  that  to  her  such 
a  marriage  would  be  only  a  ceremony  which  could  do  no  harm. 
She  replied  that  she  could  not  act  a  lie.  She  would  not  even  be 
married  belore  a  registrar.  "  To  hind  myself  before  a  man  would 
he  more  foolish  even  than  to  take  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  a 
God  I  do  not  believe  in."    Rupert  Glanville  was  sorely  tempted. 

*  The  S 'tw  Antigone.   3  vols.   London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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His  love  was  passionate ;  yet  he  argued  against  the  poor  girl's  in- 
fatuation with  all  the  might  of  his  strong  pure  manhood.  She 
was  rigid  iu  what  she,  poor  soul,  believed  to  be  her  duty.  "  Were 
1  to  do  as  you  bid  me,  to  go  with  you  before  priest  or  registrar,  I 
should  degrade  myself  beyond  redemption.    This,  Rupert,  is  the 
women's  protest  against  the  old  bad  order — her  martyrdom,  if  you 
will.    It  is  for  mau  to  renounce  honours,  wealth,  glory,  the  power 
which  involves  dominion  over  the  weak  and  is  founded  on  their 
weakness.    What  can  a  maiden  renounce  ?    I  will  tell  you.  Do 
not  shrink  if  I  say  it,  conscious  of  the  unsullied  life  I  have  led, 
and  the  innocent  love  that  is  beating  in  my  heart.  Rupert,  she  can 
renounce  respectability."    The  strong  man  fell  on  his  knees  and 
besought  her  not  to  do  herself  and  him  this  great  wrong.  She 
calmly  said  that  he  must  take  her  on  her  own  terms  or  that  she 
would  drown  herself.    He  knew  that  Hippolyta  was  absolutely 
incapable  of  making  a  vain  threat.  He  resisted  her  will  no  longer, 
and  they  lived  together  in  an  old  house  of  his  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.    While  Rupert  is  absent  for  a  time  on  professional  work 
she  finds  employment  in  visiting  the  poor  folks  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Annie  Dausie,  a  gardener's 
daughter,  who  has  been  seduced  and  forsaken  by  a  scoundrel. 
Hippolyta  has  a  tender  and  compassionate  heart,  which  yearns 
towards  the  poor  victim  of  unhallowed  love.    But  why  unhal- 
lowed ?     Colonel  Valence's  daughter  has  a  mind  as  well  as 
heart.    She  can  reason  as  well  as  feel.    Her  intellect  and  her 
instincts  both  speak  to  her  a  language  to  which  she  cannot  but 
listen — Why  was  she  less  degraded  than  poor  Annie  Dausie  ? 
Her  brain  began  to  reel.    She  felt  with  Lear  that  "that  way 
madness  lies."    She  is  torn  in  pieces  by  doubts  and  fears.  She 
wanders  one  day  into  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  hears  a 
sermon  which  convinces  her  of  ber  sin.    She  enters  the  con- 
fessional and  tells  her  story  to  the  priest.    The  next  morning 
she  leaves  Rupert's  house  and  disappears.    She  has  sinned  like 
Magdalen.    Like  Magdalen  her  repentance  shall  be  lifelong.  She 
will  place  insuperable  obstacles  between  herself  and  her  love.  Now 
all  this  appears  to  us  to  be  both  artistically  and  ethically  very 
false  and  strained.    That  she  should  see  the  hideous  evils  of  free 
love  is  quite  right.    That  her  pure  soul  should  be  saddened  and 
grieved  and  even  tortured  by  her  own  terrible  mistake  is  natural 
enough,  though  with  her  keen  intellect  and  wise  sense  of  justice 
she  must  have  soon  found  comfort  in  the  certain  knowledge  that 
her  sin,  being  involuntary,  could  scarcely  be  counted  as  sin,  she 
having  acted  according  to  her  honest  notions  of  right.    But  surely 
her  idea  of  reparation  and  expiation  was  all  wrong.    Her  own 
conscience  and  any  priest  worthy  of  the  name  would  have  told  her 
that,  from  the  highest  Christian  as  well  as  from  a  wholesome 
common-sense  point  of  view,  her  duty  was  to  become  the  lawful 
wife  of  the  man  whom  she  had  forced  to  wrong  her,  and  that 
her  proper  penance  was  to  love  and  cherish  him,  and  not  to 
punish  him  for  her  own  fault  by  running  away  from  him  and 
becoming  a  nun.    This  inexcusable  act  of  folly  on  her  part  goes 
far  to  neutralize  the  whole  moral  teaching  of  the  book.    As  a 
protest  against  the  odious  philosophy  of  some  modern  prurient 
reformers,  the  story  would  have  been  more  effective  if  Hippolyta 
had  not  wilfully  thrown  away  her  own  life  and  done  her  best  to 
poison  that  of  her  husband.    And  here  our  interest  in  the  tale 
ends.    When  Rupert  Glanville  recovers  from  an  illness  and  re- 
members everything  that  ever  happened  to  him   except  his 
acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  Hippolyta,  when  he  goes  to  a 
Spanish  convent  with  his  wife,  Lady  May,  meets  his  old  love  and 
recovers  his  recollection  of  her,  the  romance  degenerates  into  a 
very  poor  melodrama  indeed,  and  we  are  heartily  glad  when  the 
curtain  falls.    We  have  only  glanced  at  the  main  argument  of 
this  book,  which  is  long  to  the  verge  of  wearisomeness.   We  have 
not  space  or  patience  to  tell  of  the  Nihilist  meetings,  fatuously  re- 
presented as  held  in  an  English  duke's  house  under  his  grace's 
presidency,  and  we  must  forego  the  temptation  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  character  of  Ivor  Mardol,  who  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
personages  in  the  story.    This  gentleman  was  what  an  eccentric 
clergyman  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  used  to  style  himself — 
namely, "  a  moderate  Anarchist."  His  soul  sickened  at  the  unclean 
nonsense  of  the  advocates  of  free  love,  he  disapproved  of  murder,  even 
when  the  victim  was  the  White  Tszar,  and  if  he  did  not  quite 
believe  that  revolutions  could  be  made  with  rose-water,  he  hated 
dynamite  as  a  means  for  effecting  them.    O!  si  sic  omnes !  We 
should  have  liked  to  introduce  our  readers  to  Miss  Desmond,  who 
was,  indeed,  "  in  all  but  name  and  outward  habit,  a  sister  of 
charity,"  and  whose  device  was  "  to  succeed  through  failure."  It 
is  very  strange,  by  the  way,  that  Hippolyta  did  not  seek  counsel 
and  comfort  from  this  wise  and  sympathetic  friend  when  cruel 
doubts  of  her  own  rectitude  and  wisdom  began  to  pierce  her  soul. 
The  story  of  The  New  Antigone  has  many  merits,  only  partially 
1  marred  by  a  few  faults.    The  awakening  of  Ilippolyta's  conscience 
through  the  misfortune  of  Annie  Dausie  is  described  with  both 
power  and  pathos,  and  takes  a  firm  hold  on  the  reader's  sympathy. 
If  this  is  a  first  novel,  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
possession  aud  excellent  use  of  many  good  gifts.    But  with  these 
hearty  felicitations  we  may  whisper  a  friendly  warning  against  too 
,  copious  a  flow  of  words.    The  Ncio  Antigone  is  a  very  long  book. 
In  Is/nag's  Children  the  author  of  Ilogan,  M.P.  is  as  witty,  as 
humorous, 'as  keen-sighted,  and,  alas  !  as  pessimist  as  ever.  She 
paints  the  foibles  and  faults  of  the  people  she  knows  so  well  with 
a  brush  steeped  in  black.    Crabbe  himself  never  mixed  so  little 
sunshine  on  his  palette.    If  her  sitter  has  a  cast  in  his  eye,  there 
is  no  pretence  of  making  him  look  straight  at  you  out  of  the 
frame.    She  would  never  have  left  out  Cromwell's  wart.    She  is 
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lileo  the  good  housewife  who  boasted  that,  if  alio  had  no  oar  for 
music,  she  had  a  wonderful  eye  for  dirt.  Nay,  we  are  almost 
afraid  that  ugliness  has  a  greater  fascination  for  hex  than  beauty. 
Take,  for  instance,  tho  powerful  description  of  Mrs.  Ahoarno's  walk 
through  Ih''  hack  shuns  of  Barrettstown  to  visit  Mary  Talbot.  It 
is  terribly  true  to  life,  but  so  ghastly  and  repulsive  in  itslifelikonoss 
thutthe  reader  is  shudderingly  anxious  to  get  to  tho  end  ot  it. 
And  there  are  many  passages  in  the  book  almost  equally  gruesome. 
And  what  tends  to  intensify  the  reader's  despondency  into  despair 
is  the  apparent  hopeless  acquiescence  of  the  author's  mind  in  tho 
necessary  perpetuation  of  the  sores  she  probes  so  ruthlessly.  She 
sees  no  possible  cure.  Her  people  are  squalid,  dirty,  lying,  super- 
Btitious,  and  dishonest.  The  meanest  vices  are  made  compatible, 
with  an  unsimulated  profession  of  piety  and  a  fervid  observance  of 
the  rules  of  tho  Church.  Some  of  the  most  amiable  and  lovablo 
of  her  personages  are  tainted  with  inherent  insincerity  and  un- 
truthfulness. Squalor  is  the  one  element  she  cannot  omit  from 
her  canvas.  If  a  hospitable  priest  or  an  amiable  old  lady  offers 
her  guests  refreshment,  the  biscuits  must  be  sodden  and  the 
seed-cake  mouldy.  One  of  the  least  attractive  and  most  salient 
characteristics  of  the  Irish  lower  and  lower-middle  classes  is 
their  absolute  lack  of  romance.  A  marriage  in  a  farmer's,  or 
tradesman's,  or  peasant's  family  is  as  drearily  prosaic  an  affair  as 
the  "  chanting  "  of  a  spavined  horse  at  a  fair.  The  author  is  abso- 
lutely just  and  fair-minded.  Landlords  and  tenants,  priests  and 
parsons,  are  treated  by  her  with  the  same  placid,  cruel  impartia- 
lity. And  yet,  with  the  unpleasing  materials  she  chooses  to  work 
upon,  the  author  of  Ismaijs  Children  gives  us  a  novel  which  charms 
us  in  our  own  despite.  If  her  pathos  merges  too  readily  into 
tragedy  the  gentler  passion  is  never  quite  swallowed  up  by  the 
sterner.  There  is  no  bitterness  in  the  tears  we  shed  for  Aunt  J  u. 
Godfrey  Mauleverer's  death  leaves  no  sting  in  the  sorrow  we  feel 
for  the  handsome,  generous,  self-willed  boy.  The  author's  own 
unconscious  Hibernicisms,  as  when  she  speaks  in  her  own  person 
of  a  trousers  and  a  shears,  provoke  a  good-natured  smile.  The 
author's  sense  of  humour  should  have  saved  her  from  spoiling  an 
excellent  old  joke  about  purgatory  by  putting  a  pointless  version 
of  it  into  the  mouth  of  "  Lord  Cork,"  the  Gargantuan  beggar.  We 
have  essayed  to  point  out  some  of  the  defects  of  this  book.  We 
have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  dwell  on  its  many  merits. 

Mohammed  Benani  is  called  "  A  Story  of  To-day  " ;  but  if  the 
abuses  it  is  written  to  decry  were,  as  we  are  told  in  a  note, 
abolished  last  year,  surely  it  would  with  greater  propriety  be 
styled  "  a  tale  of  yesterday."  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen 
a  privately-printed  pamphlet  by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman,  in  which  Dickens  is  good-humouredly  laughed  at  for 
his  valorous  impulse  to  slay  dead  giants.  Is  not  the  author  of 
this  bulky  volume  performing  equally  supererogatory  deeds  of 
prowess  in  hacking  at  the  lifeless  corpse  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular "  protection  "  in  Morocco.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  has  written 
a  story  which  in  itself  is  only  dimly  interesting,  and  which  is 
overlaid  by  a  display  of  what  the  author  styles  "  mesmeric 
phenomena,"  but  which  to  what  Uncle  Toby  called  "  the 
vulgar  "  would,  but  for  their  transparent  and  fatuous  impossibility, 
appear  very  ignoble  and  very  heartless  pieces  of  jugglery  indeed. 
The  book  has  an  air  of  pretentiousness  which  it  does  nothing  to 
justify.  The  author  is  good  enough  to  point  out  to  us  in  his 
preface  certain  passages  and  incidents  which  we  ought  to  admire. 
We  fear  that  we  cannot  always  honour  his  drafts.  Mohammed 
Benani  is  of  rather  a  serious,  not  to  say  depressing,  character. 
The  only  joke  is  what  Mr.  Montague  Tigg  would  call  the  "  very 
patriarchal  and  flowing-bearded  "  one  of  the  English  traveller's 
astonishment  at  hearing  a  livery  stable  keeper  order  two  buffaloes 
to  be  put  in  his  buggy.  The  author  is  right  in  supposing  that 
most  Englishmen  will  be  too  stolid  and  obtuse  to  split  their  sides 
over  it. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  CELLINI.' 

AMONG  the  many  distinguished  persons  who  have  left  us 
their  recollections  of  the  times  they  lived  in,  and  the  parts 
they  played  in  the  great  game  of  life,  none  can  surpass  the  charm 
of  the  Florentine  goldsmith  and  sculptor  in  the  dramatic  vigour 
of  his  narrative  and  in  the  unblushing  faithfulness  of  his  con- 
fessions. With  a  threefold  strain  of  interest  Cellini's  memoirs 
appeal  to  the  historian,  to  the  lover  of  art,  and  to  the  student  of 
human  nature  ;  to  the  latter  more  especially  if  he  is  gifted  with 
any  true  sense  of  humour.  Few  men  have  possessed  a  character 
so  vigorous  and  so  strongly  marked  as  that  of  Cellini;  and  no  one 
certainly  has  ever  laid  bare  to  the  world  his  inmost  thoughts  and 
motives  with  a  more  absolute  want  of  reticence,  and  a  more 
complete  abandonment  of  every  sense  of  shame.  An  accurate 
translation  of  the  world-famed  autobiography  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  has  hitherto  been  wanting ;  that  issued  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Roscoe  in  1 847  being  not  only  grossly  inaccurate,  but  also  seriously 
'marred  by  the  suppression  of  whole  passages  and  even  episodes. 
This  want  has  now  been  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way  ;  the  two  volumes  in  which  this  new  trans- 
lation appears  are  printed  in  the  most  munificent  style,  and, 
what  is  still  better,  the  translation  itself  is  made  with  an  accuracy 
and  force  of  style  which  could  only  have  been  attained  by  one 
who  combined  Mr.  Symonds's  exceptional   acquaintance  with 
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Cellini's  language  and  All  intimate  knowledge,  of  Italian  history 
with  a  finished  literary  command  of  his  own  tonguo.  Mr. 
Symouds  has  made  good  use  of  his  many  qualifications  for  the 
task,  and  this  latest  work  01  his  will  take  rank  among  the  best 
translations  that  have  over  been  made  into  English, 

Before  beginning  tho  translation,  Mr.  Symonds  gives  us  an 
introductory  account  of  Oelliui's  character,  as  ho  reads  it,  by 
the  light  of  tho  long  tiino  spont  in  the  laborious  process  of 
translating  his  life.  The  picture  of  Cellini's  real  self  which 
Mr.  Symonds  sets  beforo  us  differs  in  some  respect  from  the 
judgment  passed  upon  him  by  previous  writers,  especially  as 
to  his  truthfulness.  "  Among  Cellini's  faults,"  Mr.  Symonds 
writes,  "  I  do  not  reckon  either  baseness  or  lying.  IIo  was  not 
a  rogue,  and  he  meant  to  be  veracious."  This  point  is  treated 
at  some  length,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  introduction  is 
devoted  to  a  detailed  examination  of  tho  chief  charges  of  false- 
hood which  have  been  brought  against  Cellini,  the  result  of 
which  is  that,  setting  aside  his  loose,  swaggering  talk  in  his 
own  glorification  as  an  artist,  Mr.  Symonds  makes  out  a  good 
case  in  support  of  Cellini's  general  trustworthiness  as  a  writer. 
When  depicting  other  people's  character  Cellini  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  only  a  faithful  historian,  but,  from  his  keen  insight  and 
vigorous  power  of  expression,  is  able  to  give  in  a  few  vivid 
touches  such  a  portrait  as  seems  to  place  the  very  man  himself 
before  us,  in  a  way  which  has  been  equalled  by  very  few  writers, 
including  men  of  much  greater  literary  ability  than  Cellini  pos- 
sessed. Even  as  a  literary  production  Mr.  Symonds  gives  a  very 
high  place  to  Cellini's  Life ;  the  very  provincial  and  unpedantic 
simplicity  of  his  Tuscan  tongue  allowing  of  a  picturesque  vigour 
of  style  which  attains  to  a  high  pitch  of  descriptive  power 
and  even  beauty.  Without  conscious  effort  he  gives  us  the  local 
colouring  of  a  scene  just  as  it  impressed  itself  on  his  own  vivid 
consciousness  and  artistically  trained  vision.  In  reading  his  ac- 
count of  a  dangerous  stormy  crossing  of  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt 
(i.  95-97)  one  seems  to  see  the  stern  aspect  of  the  Swiss  land- 
scape, rendered  terrible  by  the  driving  storm,  the  waves  breaking 
over  the  boat,  the  sidky  terrors  of  the  boatmen,  leading  on  to  the 
contrast  of  the  safe  arrival  at  shore,  and  finally  the  beauty  of  the 
sun-lit  town  of  Zurich,  "clean  and  shining  like  a  jewel."  To  the 
student  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  Mr.  Symonds  (among  the  best 
of  authorities  on  this  point)  very  strongly  recommends  Cellini's 
Life,  as  being,  not  only  a  model  of  Tuscan  prose,  but  also  as 

the  most  complete  and  lively  source  of  information  we  possess  regarding 
manners,  customs,  ways  of  feeling,  and  modes  of  acting  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  ...  It  is  the  first  book  which  a  student  should  handle  in  order 
to  obtain  the  right  direction  for  his  more  minute  researches.  It  is  the 
last  book  to  which  he  should  return  at  the  close  of  his  exploratory 
voyages.  .  .  .  From  the  pages  of  this  book  the  Genius  of  the  Renais- 
sance, incarnate  in  a  single  personality,  leans  forth  and  speaks  to  us. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  so  ;  though  one  would  fain  have  imagined  that 
Cellini's  life  and  experiences  were  exceptional  things  in  that  evil 
period  so  falsely  called  the  Renaissance — a  time  when  luxurious 
self-indulgence  and  the  pomp  of  wealth  began  to  crush  out  the 
very  life  from  true  art,  substituting  splendour  for  good  taste 
and  costliness  of  material  for  real  beauty  of  form,  just  as,  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before,  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  the 
Empire  had  smothered  all  that  yet  survived  in  Rome  of  the  old 
Hellenic  feeling  for  true  art  and  beauty. 

Cellini  himself,  his  merits  and  his  faults,  were  among  the  most 
characteristic  products  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  an  age  of  rich 
princes  and  prelates,  vying  with  each  other  in  their  demands  for 
costly  ornaments,  and  ready  to  buy  the  skill  of  such  a  craftsman 
as  Cellini  by  a  completely  sheltering  protection,  which  allowed 
htm  the  utmost  license  of  conduct,  provided  only  he  devoted  his 
skill  to  the  glorification  and  vanity  of  his  'patron.  With  such 
protectors  as  these,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  it  is  no  wonder, 
as  Mr.  Symonds  points  out,  that  (Jellini's  conscience  was  little 
troubled  by  any  of  his  acts  of  homicide,  so  that  he  could  even 
treat  them  as  a  joke;  thus,  during  a  wrangle  with  his  enemy  the 
sculptor  Bandinelli,  who  taunted  him  with  the  murders  he  had 
committed,  Cellini  jeeringly  answered  : — "  At  any  rate,  the  men 
I  have  killed  do  not  shame  me  so  much  as  your  bad  statues  shame 
you  ;  for  the  earth  covers  my  victims,  whereas  yours  are  exposed 
to  the  view  of  tho  world." 

Cellini's  dealings  with  Pope  Paul  III.  are  an  instructive  ex- 
ample of  the  prevalent  standard  of  morality  at  that  time  and  the 
capricious  way  in  which  a  clever  artist  was  treated.  When 
Paul  HI.  (Alessandro  Farnese)  succeeded  to  the  Pontificate  in 
1534  Cellini  was  in  prison,  suffering  punishment  for  a  specially 
cold-blooded  murder — that  of  a  rival  goldsmith  named  Pompeo, 
whom  Cellini  lulled  by  repeated  stabs  from  a  dagger,  having  first 
put  on  an  undercoat  of  mail  to  make  himself  secure.  However, 
as  the  Pope  required  Cellini's  services  in  the  Mint  to  engrave  his 
new  dies,  he  at  once  pardoned  the  murderer  and  set  him  free. 
Soon  after  this  Cellini  happened  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  Pope's 
artistic  taste  as  compared  with  that  of  his  predecessor, 
Clement  VII.,  whereupon  he  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the 
horrible  oubliettes  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  his  life.  The  story  of  this  imprisonment,  and  how 
Cellini  escaped,  partly  by  means  of  the  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  many  vaults  and  passages  of  the  castle  obtained  while  he  was 
serving  as  one  of  the  garrison  during  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  his 
being  immediately  retaken,  all  form  one  of  the  most  vivid  pictures 
of  adventure  that  have  ever  been  written.  The  vanity  of  Paul  III. 
had  been  so  deeply  wounded  by  the  report  brought  to  him  of 
Cellini's  slighting  words  that  it  would  have  gone  hardly  with  the 
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artist  if  he  had  not  been  rescued  in  the  nick  of  time  by  the  friendly 
intervention  of  Ca  dinal  d'Este,  of  FerraTa,  who  was  a  more  enthu- 
siastic art  patron  than  the  Pope.  Another  instance  of  Cellini's 
violent  method  of  treating  any  one  who  was  obnoxious  to  him 
occurred  during  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  pot  involved  in  a  law- 
suit about  some  furniture  (ii.  2S),  to  quote  his  own  words: — 

When  I  perceived  that  mv  cause  had  been  unjustly  lost  I  had  recourse 
for  my  defence  to  a  great  dagger  which  I  carried;  for  I  have  always  taken 
pleasure  in  keeping  line  weapons. 

The  lirst  man  I  attacked  was  the  plaintiff  who  had  sued  me  ;  and  one 
evening  I  wounded  him  in  the  legs  and  arms  so  severely  (taking  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  kill  him)  that  I  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  both  his  legs.  Then 
I  sought  out  the  other  fellow  who  had  bought  the  suit,  and  used  him  also 
in  such  wise  that  be  dropped  it. 

In  this  case  no  punishment  followed. 

Y\  ith  regard  to  Cellini's  worth  as  an  artist  we  should  be  inclined 
to  place  him  rather  lower  than  Mr.  Symonds  perhaps  would  do. 
A  careful  study  of  his  works  inclines  one  to  think  that  he  has 
been  seriously  overrated  ;  his  productions  in  the  main  really  owe 
most  of  their  fame  to  the  reflected  glory  that  is  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  vivid  interest  excited  by  his  autobiography.  From  one 
point  of  view,  that  of  pure  technical  skill,  Cellini,  no  doubt,  de- 
serves the  highest  estimation  ;  with  equal  skill  and  perfection  of 
finish  ho  managed  the  very  different  processes  of  gem-engraving, 
die-sinking,  aire  perdue  casting  on  both  small  and  large  scales, 
damascening,  enamelling,  niello  inlay,  repousse  work,  and  many 
other  delicate  processes  in  various  materials.  Everything  he  pro- 
duced was  in  its  workmanship  a  marvel  of  technical  skill ;  but 
•when  we  come  to  examine  bis  designs  a  very  different  verdict 
must  be  passed ;  and  this  applies  even  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  smaller  objects  in  the  precious  metals  which  be- 
longed more  especially  to  Cellini's  real  profession  as  a  goldsmith. 
Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  feebler  than  the  design  of  the 
coins  and  medals  which  Cellini  produced  for  the  Pope's  mint; 
and  yet  he  himself  as  well  as  his  Papal  patron  appears  to  have 
been  thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  them.  With  more  truth  than 
be  knew  of,  Clement  VII.  remarked  that  the  ancients  had  never 
produced  such  medals  as  Cellini's  ;  the  implied  meaning  is  an 
extraordinary  proof  of  the  Pope's  utter  want  of  real  artistic 
feeling,  as  he  possessed  a  fine  collection  of  antique  coins,  and 
cannot  be  excused  on  the  score  of  ignorance.  Again,  one  can 
hardly  imagine  a  more  utterly  tasteless,  and  even  actively  ugly, 
design  than  that  of  the  great  golden  salt  and  spice  box  (nef) 
which  Cellini  made  for  the  French  King  Francis  I.  This  salt- 
cellar is  now  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  at  Vienna,  so 
that  we  are  able  to  compare  the  real  thing  with  Cellini's  eloquent 
description  of  its  beauties  (ii.  36).  Its  principal  features  are  two 
nude  allegorical  figures  representing  the  Sea  and  the  Earth,  treated 
like  Neptune  and  Venus.  These  statuettes  are  of  the  feeblest 
type,  badly  proportioned  in  every  part,  and  posed  in  the  most 
ridiculous  way,  so  as  to  be  falling  backwards  from  off  their  base. 
The  least  offensive  part  of  this  great  mass  of  gold  is  the  border 
round  the  base,  on  which  Cellini  has  introduced  small  figures  in 
high  relief  of  Night,  Day,  Twilight,  and  Dawn,  copied  from 
Michelangelo's  colossal  statues  in  the  Medici  Chapel,  quite  regard- 
less of  the  very  different  scale  of  bis  copies.  One  is  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  when  Cellini  "  exhibited  this  piece  to  his  Majesty  he 
uttered  a  loud  outcry  of  astonishment " ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  the  rest  of  the  story  that  the  King  "  could  not  satiate  bis 
eyes  with  gazing  at  it."  The  fact  was  that  Cellini's  self-confidence 
and  vanity  destroyed  all  power  of  judging  his  own  works  with 
any  critical  sense;  otherwise  an  artist  who  had  studied  and 
apparently  appreciated  fine  specimens  of  classical  sculpture  could 
never  have  produced  such  a  misshapen  figure  as  that  of  the  re- 
clining "  Nymph  of  Fontainebleau,"  now  in  the  Louvre,  or  the 
miserably  proportioned  statuettes  round  the  base  of  the  Florentine 
Perseus. 

Such  statues  as  the  marble  crucifix  of  the  Escorial  and  the  re- 
stored Ganymede  of  the  Uffizi  show,  not  only  that  Cellini  had  no 
power  of  designing  fine  plastic  works,  but  that  he  was  grossly 
ignorant  of  all  the  refinements  and  even  the  main  features  of 
human  anatomy,  a  subject  which  he  had  evidently  never  found  time 
to  work  at. 

His  one  successful  piece  of  sculpture  on  a  large  scale,  the 
bronze  Perseus  in  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  happy  accident,  or  else,  as  one  cannot  help  suspecting,  was 
modelled  from  a  design  by  some  much  abler  hand  ;  even  this  figure 
is  curiously  defective  in  some  of  its  parts,  especially  the  treatment 
of  the  right  fore-arm,  and  the  very  clumsy  wrist. 

Even  in  his  work  as  a  silversmith,  a  great  part  of  Cellini's 
reputation  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  lie  has  been  credited 
with  the  production  of  many  beautiful  objects,  which  were 
really  the  work  of  the  artistically  superior  silver-workers  of 
Aug  ljurg  and  other  ( lerman  towns  in  the  sixteenth  cenl  ury,  such 
as  Paul  Flint  and  Wencel  Jamnitzer.  The  so-called  "  Cellini 
cup"  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  notable  example  of  this,  as  are 
also  many  of  the  beautiful  t.rtzze  and  vases  made  of  crystal  or  agate, 
and  mounted  on  stems  of  enamelled  gold,  of  which  the  chief  are  in 
the  Louvre  and  at  Madrid  in  the  Anncria  real. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn,  as  we  do  both  from  Vasari  and  from 
Cellini  himself,  that  he  was  invited  to  come  to  England  to  work 
on  Henry  Vll.'s  tomb,  in  conjunction  with  his  fellow-citizen  who 
appears  in  the  English  contract  dated  1 512  as  "Peter  Torrysany 
of  Florence."  This,  however,  Cellini  refused  to  do  for  two 
reasons :  lirst,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  work  for  "  such  beasts 
as  the  English  "  were;  and,  secondly,  because  he  was  unwilling  to 


associate  himself  with  the  man  whose  violent  passion  had  made 
him,  while  both  were  youths,  assault  Michelangelo  and  cause  a 
permanent  disfigurement  by  breaking  his  nose. 

Mr.  Symonds's  note  (i.  p.  31)  with  regard  to  Pietro  Torri- 
giaui's  work  in  England  needs  correction.  He  says  "  Torrigiani 
worked,  in  fact,  for  Henry  VIII.,  and  some  fragments  of  his 
bronze  exist  in  London."  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  of  Henry 
VII. 's  tomb  was  the  work  of  Torrigiani,  and  exists  still  in  per- 
fect preservation  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Westminster.  It  is  a 
very  important  specimen  of  Florentine  sculpture,  comprising 
two  noble  recumbent  effigies  of  Henry  and  his  Queen,  with 
portrait  heads  in  gilt  bronze ;  and  on  the  marble  altar-like  base 
a  very  beautiful  series  of  circular  bronze  reliefs,  with  figures  of 
the  patron  saints  of  the  King  and  Queen,  together  with  angels 
and  other  rich  and  elaborate  ornaments.  Fragments  do  exist  at 
Westminster  of  other  works  by  Torrigiani  in  terra  cotta,  painted 
and  gilt.  At  vol.  i.,  p.  33,  instead  of  the  note  that  the  Carmine 
Chapel  was  "  painted  in  fresco  by  Masaccio  and  Masolino,"  we 
should  prefer  to  read  "  painted  by  Masaccio  and  Filippino  Lippi." 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  work  was  executed  by  the  latter 
artist,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Masolino  is  only 
another  nickname  for  Masaccio.  As  a  rule,  however,  Mr. 
Symonds's  notes  are  as  valuable  as  the  rest  of  his  work,  which,  as 
a  translation,  is  a  model  of  accurate  and  yet  spirited  rendering ; 
and  in  the  introduction  gives  us  a  well-balanced  and  eloquent 
analysis  of  the  real  nature  of  Cellini's  character,  and  its  strange 
blending  of  poisonous  evil  with  admirable  strength  of  purpose 
and  passionate  devotion  to  his  art.  The  eight  etchings  by 
M.  Laguillermie  which  illustrate  Mr.  Symonds's  volumes  are  un- 
equal in  merit ;  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  one  of  them,  though 
innocent  in  itself,  might  well  have  been  omitted,  from  the  fact 
that  it  tends  to  emphasize  a  very  repulsive,  though  highly  cha- 
racteristic, story. 


THE  SILVER  POUND.* 

1VTR.  S.  DANA  HORTON,  the  author  of  the  book  whose  title 
.LvJL  heads  our  article,  was  secretary  to  the  delegates  from  the 
United  States  Government  who  took  part  in  the  Monetary  Con- 
ference held  in  Paris  in  1878,  and  his  annexe  to  the  Report  of 
that  Conference  is  a  repertory  of  all  the  historical  facts  relating 
to  the  laws  of  coinage  in  modern  States.  In  1881  Mr.  Hortou 
was  himself  one  of  the  delegates  sent  by  the  same  Government  to 
the  second  Paris  Conference  to  urge,  as  their  predecessors  in  the 
first  Conference  had  urged,  the  resumption  by  France  and  the 
adoption  by  the  other  European  States  of  the  Law  of  the  7th 
Germinal,  year  XI.,  which  law  provided  that  gold  and  silver 
should  be  freely  coined  at  a  certain  ratio,  and  that  they  should  be 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts. 

Mr.  Horton,  then,  having  given  a  lar^e  part  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  currency  questions,  may  be  considered  a  past  master  in 
the  art ;  and,  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not  in  his  main  con- 
tention, he  deserves  our  thanks  for  the  zeal,  industry,  and  ability 
with  which  he  has  in  this  and  his  former  works  laid  before  his 
readers  the  international  history  of  the  subject,  and  skilfully 
analysed  the  working  of  the  currency  laws  in  successive  periods. 
His  treatise  is  indeed  rather  an  historical  than  a  theoretical  one, 
exhibiting  the  rise  of  what  he  calls  the  "  disfranchisement  :'  or 
"outlawry  "of  silver,  and  the  steps  by  which  our  rulers  have 
been  gradually  advancing  towards  the  final  hearing  of  the  issue 
"  whether  England  does  well  to  obstruct  the  orderly  establish- 
ment of  the  world's  money  by  maintaining  the  disinherison  of 
silver."  These  steps  are,  he  says,  the  Select  Committee  of  1876 
on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  the  delegation  of  English  re- 
presentatives to  the  Monetary  Conferences  of  1878  and  1881, 
and  the  successive  Royal  Commissions  of  1885  and  1886. 
It  is  indisputable  that  the  question  has  assumed  much  greater 
importance  of  late  years,  and  that  the  views  of  those  who 
have  held  most  strictly  to  certain  portions  of  the  statute  of 
56  George  III.  which  deal  with  the  coinage  of  silver  have  under- 
gone considerable  modification  since  1865.  In  that  year  the 
unanimous  Report  of  the  delegates  to  the  Monetary  Conference  in 
Paris  recommended  the  universal  adoption  of  the  gold  standard. 
In  1S69  Mr.  Lowe,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  recom- 
mended as  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  that  Europe  should  dis- 
card silver,  and,  as  the  readiest  way  of  attaining  to  the  desired 
monetary  haven  of  an  international  coinage,  should  make  gold  the 
standard.  In  1872  Germany,  thinking  so  clever  a  man  must 
surely  be  a  safe  guide,  and  prepared  to  follow  him  by  the  writings 
of  J.  G.  Hoffman  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century,  and  by  the 
counsels  of  his  pupil  Adolph  Soetbeer,  demonetized  silver,  and 
made  gold  the  national  standard.  But  the  members  of  Mr. 
Goschen's  Silver  Committee  of  1876  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the 
danger  to  commerce  involved  in  these  rash  measures,  and  Mr. 
Goschon,  himself  one  of  the  English  delegates  to  the  Paris  Con- 
ference of  1878,  urged  upon  his  colleagues  the  necessity  of  assign- 
ing to  silver  and  to  gold  each  its  separate  share  in  the  monetary 
business  of  the  world.  The  advice  was  more  easily  given  than 
taken;  and  the  Report  of  the  succeeding  Conference  of  1881 
showed  a  greater  tendency  to  the  opinion  that  the  two  metals 
should  bear  the  burden  rather  jointly  than  separately;  find  it  is 
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to  this  question  that  the  Commission  appointed  last  year,  and  now 
sitting,  are  charged  to  direct  their  attention. 

So,  then,  however  much  the  fooling  in  England  may  bo  still 
against  this  solution  of  tho  question,  it  is  undeniable  that  it  is 
much  changed  from  what  it  was  at  tho  time  when  Mr.  GifFen 
could  write  in  defence  of  a  refusal  to  examine  it  -"  Mathematicians 
do  not  stop  to  argue  with  squarors  of  tho  circle  or  with  reasoners 
that  the  earth  is  flat."  The  caso  is  now  being  argued  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  thoroughly  reasoned  out,  and  w-o  may  hope,  though 
scarcely  expect,  that  the  Commission  will  come,  in  their  Report, 
to  a  definite  conclusion  on  tho  merits  or  demerits  of  tho  system  of 
bimetallism  of  which  Mr.  Horton  in  the  book  before  us,  as  in  his 
other  writings,  has  been  so  zealous  a  defender.  Whether  we 
agree  with  him  or  not  in  his  conclusions,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  his  book  is  full  of  interesting  historical  matter,  especially 
concerning  those  whom  he  calls  the  statesmen  of  the  recoinage  of 
1696,  Locke,  Somers,  Montagu,  and  Newton.  These  he  treats  of 
particularly  in  his  tifth  chapter,  and  gives  besides,  in  his  Appendix, 
Nos.  1 1-1 5,  many  interesting  letters  and  documents  bearing  tho 
signatures  of  Locke  and  Newton,  with  relation  to  the  legal  rating 
of  the  guinea ;  and  here  we  may  quote  what  he  says  as  to  Locke's 
position  in  the  monetary  calendar  :  — 

To-day  the  name  of  Locke  is  enshrined  in  monetary  literature  as  the 
glorious  ancestor  of  the  single-metallist  doctriue.  I  venture  to  think  that 
my  researches  have  enabled  me  to  prove  that,  in  fact,  he  is  better  entitled 
to  he  known  to  posterity  as  the  original  proponent  of  the  ratio  of  155 
to  1. 

As  to  Newton,  he  points  out  the  now  well-known  error  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  in  attributing  to  that  eminent  man  the  doctrine  that 
"the  true  standard  of  value  consisted  in  a  definite  quantity  of 
gold  bullion  " ;  and  shows,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  Newton 
"  accepted,  side  by  side  with  silver,  the  rated  currency  of  gold, 
under  regulation  of  the  State."  The  contradiction  is  not  absolute, 
as  we  shall  presently  show. 

Bimetallism,  as  the  monetary  policy  represented  by  the  French 
law  of  1803  is  now  called,  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  system 
of  the  Double  Standard;  but  Mr.  Horton  insists  that  this  is  an 
incorrect  designation,  for  that  historically  and  practically  there 
has  always  been  a  single  monetary  standard,  silver  having  been 
that  standard  in  England  down  to  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  gold  since  his  day  ;  but  that,  inasmuch  as  gold  was  legally 
rated  to  silver  under  the  monetary  administration  of  Locke  and 
Newton,  both  metals  were  equally  money  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Horton  says : — 

Not  only  in  England,  but  generally,  silver  was  the  standard.  Both 
metals  were  money,  but  the  fixed  money,  the  rating  money,  so  to  speak, 
was  silver  ;  the  rated  money  was  gold.  Of  certainty  and  stability  either 
in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomination  of  coins  the  world  had  had  but  little 
experience;  for,  under  what  I  have  called  the  seignorial  system,  money 
was  subject  to  arbitrary  control  in  a  wilderness  of  sovereignties.  But  in 
England  the  silver  standard,  which  carried  the  pound  sterling,  the 
national  unit — a  lineal  descendant  and  successor  of  the  silver  pound- 
weight,  the  pnnd  mere  hwiles  seal/res  of  Saxon  days — had  remained  since 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  unblemished  by  debasement  either  in  fineness  or 
in  weight,  and  in  denomination  it  could  not  change. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  no  doubt,  misinformed ;  for  he  used  the  words 
above  quoted  to  indicate  that  the  weight  of  Newton's  authority 
was  on  the  side  of  a  single  metal  as  the  only  standard  money  ; 
but  they  are  fully  consistent  with  his  acceptance  of  silver  as  the 
standard  with  "the  rated  currency  of  another  metal" — silver 
being  thus  the  standard  metal,  and  gold  the  metal  rated  to  it,  and 
both,  therefore,  standard  money. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Horton  draws,  as  is  reasonable,  a  clear 
distinction  between  standard  money — tho  coin  of  a  country — and 
its  monetary  standard  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  that 
much-used,  and  perhaps  much-abused,  word  standard  is  employed 
by  writers  on  currency  matters  in  many  different  senses.  Mr. 
Horton  enumerates  nine  of  them:— 1.  The  fineness  of  the  money 
metal.  2.  The  legal  fineness  of  a  particular  coin.  3.  The  legal  weight 
of  a  particular  coin.  4.  The  national  unit  of  account,  considered  as 
a  denomination  or  name,  as  distinguished  from  what  may  be  at 
various  times  its  body  or  substance.  5.  The  national  unit  of 
coinage,  being  the  body  or  substance  aforesaid.  6.  The  full  legal- 
tender  money  of  a  country.  7.  The  chief  coin  in  use.  8.  The 
kind  of  money,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  free,  and  which 
maintains  or  controls  the  par  of  the  moneys  of  a  country,  or  with 
which  the  other  kinds  of  money  are  kept  at  par.  9.  The  mone- 
tary system  of  a  country,  in  general  term9. 

Applying  these  definitions  to  Holland,  he  tells  us  that  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  Dutch  standard  ?  "  would 
1  be: — 1  and  2.  945  thousandths  fine.  3.  9-45  grains  of  silver,  or 
0-6048  grains  of  gold,  to  the  gulden.  4.  The  gulden.  5.  (Legally, 
it  seems)  the  silver  gulden.  6.  Silver  and  gold.  7.  Silver. 
8.  Gold.  And,  9,  the  limping  or  halting  standard  (ctalon  boiteux) — 
coinage  of  gold  being  free  to  all,  coinage  of  silver  a  right  of  the 
i  Government,  coins  of  either  metal  being  full  legal  tender. 

So,  then,  Holland  has,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  (5)  a  silver 
standard,  (6)  a  silver  and  gold  standard,  (7)  a  silver  standard, 
(8)  a  gold  standard,  and  (9)  a  limping  standard,  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  word.  No  wonder  that  the  arguments 
j  pro  and  con  in  the  monetary  controversy  fall  often  a  tort  et  a 
trtweis,  and  that  the  arguers  are  mostly  at  cross  purposes  with 
'  each  other.  Tho  knights  of  the  fable  persist  in  looking  some  at 
the  gold,  some  at  the  silver,  side  of  the  shield. 

Passing  beyond  this  list  of  uses,  and  notwithstanding  Mirabeau's 
dictum  that  "  It  is  not  worth  while  to  search  out  a  new  definition 
of  money  in  order  to  introduce  another  error  into  the  world,' 


he  ventures  on  another  and  separate  division  of  tho  word 
standard.  I.  Tho  National  Instrument  of  Value  ;  2.  tho  Standard 
of  Desiderata — i.e.,  tho  mass  of  such  commodities  as  aro  on  tho 
average  the  object  of  tho  desires  of  an  average  community,  and 
which  allord,  therefore,  an  average-  measure  of  money,  as  money  is 
in  turn  its  measure ;  and  3.  tho  Greater  Standard  of  Value,  by 
which  ho  means  the  whole  amount,  of  money  in  tho  world,  whether 
gold  or  silver,  and  which  ho,  rightly  as  wo  think,  conceives  as 
influencing  tho  value  of  tho  money  of  each  separate  State,  so  that, 
no  country  can  of  itself  maintain  tho  stability  of  the  level  of 
prices.  His  illustration  is  worth  transcribing,  both  as  showing 
hi  s  meaning,  and  as  a  good  example  of  his  somewhat  dillicult 
style : — 

This  level  of  prices  in  England,  how  exclusively  is  it  under  British 
jurisdiction  ?  How  much  more  so  than  is  the  level  of  the  level  of  the  sea 
that  washes  Britain's  shores  I  In  time  of  calm  the  English  Channel  may 
easily  bo  regarded  as  independent  of  the  Northern  Ocean  or  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  they  in  their  turn  of  all  the  continent-embracing  seas  ;  but 
thought  dispels  this  forgetfulness  of  fluidity  and  gravitation,  which  makes 
the  sea-level  one  and  continuous  the  world  around.  Is  it  a  violent  state- 
ment to  affirm  that  there  is  a  oneness  and  continuity  in  the  world's  money, 
though  the  sea  of  money  has  its  colours,  the  yellow,  the  white?  To  my 
view,  at  least,  the  mass  of  gold  coin  in  England  has  been,  is,  and  remains, 
a  tract  of  sea  that  keeps  its  local  level  (as  compared  with  things  vendible) 
because  of  the  lateral  support  of  circumjacent  tracts  of  money. 

This  being  so,  and  those  circumjacent  tracts  being  swayed  by 
human  laws,  Mr.  Horton  concludes  that  there  is  a  monetary 
solidarity  between  the  nations,  and  a  necessity  pressing  upon  each 
of  them  to  establish  an  accord  on  the  principles  and  practice  to 
be  followed  ;  and  he  has  much  to  say  on  the  responsibility  of 
England  for  the  present  dislocation,  and  her  paramount  interest 
in  leading  the  way  to  a  reasonable  adjustment.  She  has  never 
been,  he  argues,  not  even  since  1819,  "  monometallist  in  the  full 
and  truer  sense  of  the  word.  Gold  performed  its  functions  in 
England  in  the  satisfactory  manner  so  often  referred  to  with 
praise  by  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  silver  and  gold  in  other- 
countries." 

Mr.  Horton's  chapter  on  the  Fall  of  Prices  and  its  cause  is  well 
and  carefully  reasoned ;  but  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  it,  to  his  treatise  on  what  he  calls  "The 
Descent  of  Gold,"  to  the  rating  of  the  guinea  and  pistole,  and  to 
his  tabular  comparison  of  the  English  monetary  system  before  and 
after  the  recoinage  of  1696  ;  but  we  may  add  that  his  remarks 
on  the  several  theories  of  Sir  William  Petty,  Joseph  Harris,  and 
Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  studies  and  arguments  of  the  latter  states- 
men, and  on  the  abandonment  of  the  silver  pound  to  which  they 
led,  and  the  successive  steps  of  that  abandonment  are  well  worthy 
of  attention.  Mr.  Horton  refers  to  one  almost  forgotten  feature  of 
the  Act  of  1 816  which  finally  carried  it  into  effect,  a  feature  on 
which,  no  doubt,  Colonel  Tomline  dwells  with  much  satisfaction. 
The  Act  provides  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  gold,  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  prescribed  Proclamation  has  never  been 
issued,  he  could  have  carried  his  bar  of  silver  to  Tower  Hill  and 
triumphantly  brought  it  back  in  coin. 

Nor  can  we  do  more  than  advert  shortly  to  the  interesting 
"History  of  the  Guinea,  as  illustrated  by  Contemporary  Docu- 
ments," which  forms  the  appendix  to  the  work.  The  whole  book 
is  well  worth  study,  both  by  those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Horton's 
conclusions  and  by  those  who  dissent  from  them.  Both  classes  of 
readers  will  find  much  that  is  new  to  them,  and  much  matter  for 
reflection,  and  tho  quotation  from  Nicholas  Presme's  tractate  De 
mutationibus  monetarum  (1382)  with  which  he  concludes  may 
well  conclude  our  article : — 

Se  aucun  doncques  pour  amour  de  verite  enquerre,  vouldroit  contredire  h 
icelles  ou  escripre  centre,  bicn  sera,  mais  se  j'ai  mal  park-  porteige  tesmogn- 
age  du  mal  avee  raisou,  atlin  qu'il  ne  soit  veu  pour  ne'ant  et  de  sa  singu- 
liere.  voulcnte  temerairement  condemner  ce  que  bonnement  ne  se  peult 
impugner  nu  contredire. 


PEINCE  LUCIFER.* 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  his  poetic  and — if  the  word  will 
not  be  misunderstood — his  didactic  purpose,  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  has  undoubtedly  made  wise  choice  of  the  dramatic  form 
for  his  new  poem,  Prince  Lucifer.  Whether  such  a  choice  will 
equally  conciliate  a  public  which  seems  as  insensible  to  literary 
merit  in  the  drama  of  the  study  as  it  is  tolerant  of  literary  worth- 
lessness  in  the  drama  of  the  stage  is  another  question.  But  Mr. 
Austin  had  doubtless  considered  it  before  determining  on  the 
adoption  of  the  dramatic  in  preference  to  the  narrative  form.  He 
must  have  known  that  such  a  selection  "  fixes  "  the  reader  "  with 
notice"  that  he  will  actually  have  to  do  some  thinking  for  him- 
self, aud  that  he  must  really  endeavour  to  dispense  for  the  nonce 
with  that  sort  of  invaluable  assistance  which  he  receives  from  his 
favourite  novelists,  who,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  deduce  character, 
purpose,  and  perhaps  even  moral  from  the  speech  and  action  of 
their  dramatis  personce,  so  kindly  supply  him  with  running  com- 
mentaries of  the  most  labour-saving  description  of  their  own.  In 
the  case  of  the  dramatic  poem  to  be  sure  the  reader  is,  by  way  of 
compensation,  offered  the  intellectual  pleasure  of  watching  the 
development  of  character  under  the  touch  of  the  author  himself. 
In  the  drama  he  sees  the  sculptor  at  work,  instead  of  merely 
listening,  as  in  the  now  most  popular  style  of  prose  fiction,  to  an 
interminable  series  of  observations  on  a  number  of  completed 

*  Prince  Lucifer.  By  Alfred  Austin.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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portraits.  Bat,  after  all,  what  care  the  majority  of  people  for  seeing  ! 
a  sculptor  at  work,  especially  when  it  needs  instructed  attention 
to  appreciate  the  spectacle  ?    And  bow  much  easier  it  is— or  how 
much  easier,  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  rind  it — to  listen  to  a 
lecture  about  pictures ! 

To  such,  however,  as  will  come  with  a  little  thought  and  in- 
telligence of  their  own  to  assist  at  the  modelling  of  the  little 
group  of  statuary  which  Mr.  Austin  puts  before  them  in  this 
dramatic  poem  we  can  promise  substantial  repayment  for  their 
trouble.  Prime.  Lucifer  is  a  variation  on  the  old  but  eternally 
interesting  theme  of  the  conflict  between  reason  and  faith,  or 
rather  between  reason  and  aspiration — a  conflict  in  which  the  j 
latter,  allying  itself  in  this  case,  as  is  its  unfair  practice,  with  i 
love,  achieves  its  invariable  victory.  Wisdom,  wise  in  its  own  I 
conceit,  is  as  usual  turned,  by  the  mere  discovery  of  the  limita- 
tions which  the  heart  imposes  on  the  head,  to  foolishness,  though 
only,  let  us  hope — for  here  the  dramatic  apologue  ends — to  ex- 
pand and  ripen  into  that  wider  and  mellower  wisdom  which  takes 
account  of  man's  affections  and  woman's  yearnings  as  no  less  in- 
eradicable parts  of  human  nature  than  that  noble  (but  slightly 
bumptious)  faculty — the  reason.  Prince  Lucifer,  the  representative 
of  this  faculty,  is  a  young  man  of  ideas  so  advanced  that  ho  has 
abandoned  his  kingdom  because  his  subjects  decline  on  their  part 
to  abandon  the  institutions  of  religion  aud  maniage,  and  has 
taken  up  bis  abode  at  Castle  Tourbillon,  "  on  a  mountain  valley 
near  the  Matterhorn."  The  companion  of  his  exile,  and  the 
admirable  dramatic  foil  to  his  character,  is  one  Count  Abdiel. 
On  the  question  which  had  driven  the  Prince  to  abdicate,  the 
Count's  opinions  stand  related  to  those  of  his  master  precisely  as 
the  views  of  "  the  magistrate"  in  Gibbon's  well-known  definition 
stood  to  those  of  the  "philosopher"  in  the  ancient  world.  If 
Lucifer  considers  all  religions  equally  false,  Abdiel  considers  them 
all  equally  useful,  and  deprecates  in  many  a  cynical  utterance  the  \ 
romantic  folly  of  the  Prince  in  having  refused,  at  the  cost  of  his 
kingdom,  to  conform  to  popular  superstitions.  They  meet  their 
respective  fates  in  two  mountain  maidens,  Eve  and  Elspelh.  The 
former,  wooed  by  the  Prince,  consents  to  unite  herself  with  him, 
to  the  scandal  of  the  village  and  the  grief  of  the  good  priest, 
Father  Gabriel,  in  a  "  bondless  union."  On  the  latter,  Abdiel, 
•who  has  characteristically  anticipated  the  marriage  rite,  no  less 
characteristically  confers  the  status  of  a  lawful  wile.  Eve's  union 
is  happy,  and  i3  blessed  with  fruit ;  Elspeth's  miserable  and  child- 
less ;  and  so  far  the  Prince  and  his  theories  appear  to  be  having  it 
all  their  own  way.  His  unwedded  wife  adopts  his  Agnostic 
views,  and  discontinues  the  religious  observances  of  her  maiden 
days.  The  inhabitants  of  the  happy  valley,  wrho  have  been  having 
"bad  seasons"  of  late,  are  staggered  by  the  undoubted  prosperity 
of  the  Prince,  who  "  neither  works  nor  prays,"  and,  relapsing  into 
general  infidelity,  are  laid  under  an  interdict  by  their  priest.  At 
this  juncture  Eve's  child  falls  dangerously  ill,  and  her  newly  learnt 
scepticism  slips  off  her  like  the  ill-fitting  garment  that  it  is.  She 
entreats  the  Prince  to  invoke  the  interceding  prayers  of  Father 
Gabriel  on  its  behalf,  aud  Lucifer's  principles  making  but  a  very 
feeble  struggle  against  his  love,  he  gives  his  humiliated  consent. 
The  rescue  of  the  infant  through  the  priest's  intercession  might, 
perhaps,  have  re-established  Eve's  early  faith  ;  but  Mr.  Austin,  with 
a  fine  touch  of  poetic  insight  into  womanly  and  maternal  nature, 
takes  a  still  surer  means  to  that  end  by  making  the  mother  lose 
her  child.  A  loss  which  might  perhaps  have  hardened  a  man  who 
suffered  it  into  a  yet  more  obstinate  unbelief,  only  binds  the 
woman  more  closely  to  a  creed  in  which  alone  she  can  find  conso- 
lation.   Heaven,  as  she  tells  her  now  lawfully  wedded  husband, 

has  got  a  hostage  for  my  faith, 
And  I  with  Heaven  perforce  must  keep  my  pledge, 
Or  forfeit  hope  to  see  my  babe  again. 

The  Prince  acquiesces  with  dignity  and  gentleness  in  her  return  to 
the  simple  faith  of  her  childhood,  and  the  drama  closes  upon  a 
wife  aud  hu>band  united  as  firmly  as  ever  in  the  bonds  of  an  ali'ec- 
tion  deep  and  true  enough  to  triumph  over  any  differences  of 
creed. 

We  trust  that  we  may  have  made  it  evident,  even  from  this  bald 
summary  of  Mr.  Austin's  poem,  that  his  theme  is  one  eminently 
fitted  for  poetic  treatment,  at  any  rate,  by  a  skilful  hand.  The 
last  qualification,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  superfluous; 
for  it  must  be  evident,  also,  that  without  skill  of  handling  and 
delicacy  of  touch,  the  subject,  like  most  others  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  sexual  relations,  would  be  full  of  dangers.  One 
shudders  to  think  of  the  banalities  into  which  it  might  only  too 
probably  betray  a  poet  whose  gilts  of  feeling  and  expression 
were  unaccompanied  with  something  of  the  tact  and  judgment 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  Among  these;  pit'alls  Mr.  Austin  steers  i 
bis  course  witli  a  steady  and  unerring  step.  Closely  as  his  subject 
compels  birn  to  approach  the  region  over  which  Mrs.  Grundy 
exercises  absolute  sway,  the  near  presence  of  that  queenly  but 
terribly  prosaic  figure  is  never  for  a  moment  sullered  to  intrude 
itself  upon  our  consciousness.  And  to  say  this  amounts,  of  course, 
to  the  high  praise  of  saying  that  the  poetic  idealization  of  the 
characters  in  Prince  Luctfer  is  consistently  preserved  throughout; 
for  it  is  certain  that  at  one  touch  of  misplaced  realism  in  any 
critical  part  of  the  narrative,  the  worthy  lady  above-mentioned 
would  instantly  make  her  appearance.  .Mr.  Austin  is  the  more 
to  be  commended  for  this  resolute  and  skilful  adherence  to  the 
idealistic  manner,  because  in  so  doing  he  is  unavoidably  com- 
pelled to  forego  dramatic  opportunities  of  a  very  tempting  kind. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  instantaneous  rout  of  his  hero's  high-flown 
philosophic  theories  at  their  first  collision  with  the  very  common- 


place and  everyday  emotions  of  conjugal  and  parental  love,  has 
unquestionably  a  comic  side,  to  which  any  man  in  whom  the 
humorist  was  too  apt  to  get  the  better  of  the  poet  could  hardly 
have  refrained  from  giving  prominence.  But  one  feels  instinc- 
tively that  the  result  of  any  such  indulgence  of  the  satiric  instinct 
would  be  to  lower  Prince  Lucifer  at  once  to  the  realistic  level  of 
the  ordinary  conceited  young  man,  and  in  all  probability  to  have 
marred  the  idyllic  grace  and  tenderness  of  the  poem  for  the  sake 
of  one  or  two  effective  scenes.  So,  again,  the  ingenious  dunofiment 
of  the  political  knot  at  the  end  of  the  drama  gives  occasion  for  an 
equally  meritorious  display  of  self-restraint.  The  news  comes  that 
Lucifer's  late  subjects  are  at  last  converted  to  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  marriage,  and  have  invited  him  to  return 
and  reign  over  them  once  more.  Asa  married  man,  however,  the 
Prince  could  not,  if  he  would,  resume  his  sovereignty';  while  the 
accommodating  Abdiel,  the  whilom  upholder  of  the  institution  of 
marriage,  who  cheerfully  consents  to  accept  the  new  creed  and 
take  the  master's  place  on  the  thron  e  is,  of  course,  compelled  to 
leave  behind  him,  not  only  his  opinions  but  his  wife.  The  irony  of 
this  double  situation  is  most  fascinating  ;  but  Mr.  Austin  is  wisely 
content  to  do  no  more  than  glance  at  it  in  a  couple  of  sentences  of 
dialogue,  and  pass  on. 

The  literary  workmanship  of  Prince  Lucifer  matches  more  than 
worthily  with  the  development  of  its  dramatic  motive.  It  con- 
tains, indeed,  to  our  thinking,  some  of  Mr.  Austin's  best  and 
strongest  work.  The  dialogue  is  pregnant  with  thought  through- 
out, and  abounds  in  felicities  of  expression.  The  descriptive  pas- 
sages glow  with  the  poet's  genuine  love  of  nature  ;  and  if  the  picture 
is  sometimes  more  perfect  than  the  music — for  Mr.  Austin's  blank 
verse  is  occasionally,  and  in  its  longer  flights,  a  little  lacking  in 
variety  of  caesura — the  defect  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  much 
insisted  on  in  so  long  a  poem.  And  no  such  fault  is  assuredly 
to  be  found  with  the  interpolated  lyrics,  which  are  full  of 
charm,  alike  to  the  ear  and  the  imagination — one  of  them,  the 
song  of  the  grave-digger,  Adam,  attaining  aimost  to  the  fresh- 
ness, simplicity,  aud  force  of  the  Shakspearian  pastoral.  As 
good  a  specimen  as  could  be  given  of  the  vivid  aud  inspiriting 
nature-poetry  which  illumines  many  a  page  of  the  volume  is  per- 
haps the  following: — 

Meanwhile  how  bright  and  eloquent  is  life  ! 
Here  where  the  tide  of  human  voices  ebbs 
Into  a  sea  of  silence  !    What  a  scene! 
The  cataracts  never  looking  where  they  leap 
And,  as  they  fall,  bounding  away  again 
From  ledge  to  ledge  in  careless  confidence ; 
The  gloomy  glory  of  the  sunlit  pines 
That  climb  up  to  the  verge  of  desolation 
Finding  u  fool  hold  where  the  chamois  fails  ; 
The  passionless  bosom  of  the  barren  snow  ; 
And  here,  midway  between  the  vacant  throne 
Of  sheer  sublimity  and  yon  low  vale 
Of  human  needs  and  passions,  butterflies 
J  he  winged  flowers  of  the  unsown  air 
Flickering  o'er  crag  and  precipice  as  though 
They  revelled  in  the  safety  mortals  find 
A  dizzying  terror.    Each  slow  upward  stride 
Bruises  the  secret  sweetness  of  the  thyme. 
Hark  !  though  I  see  them  not,  in  pastures  near 
Feed  flocks  and  herds  on  pastures  newly  green 
Carrying  their  music  with  them  as  they  graze. 
Melodious  banquet.    I  will  follow  it. 

But  the  sustained  and  even  excellence  of  the  literary  workman- 
ship renders  selection  difficult. 


LIFE  m  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BUSH.* 

"OOOKS  on  Australia  there  are  in  great  plenty,  and  their  pro- 
D*  duct  ion  is  unceasing.  Froj;  Mr.  Fronde's  Oceana  to  the 
latest  colonial  statistical  register — from  the  wild  romance  or 
voyage  imayinaire  to  the  emigrant's  handbook  and  settler's  be6t 
companion,  there  is  an  infinite  choice  of  works  from  which  those 
proposing  to  "  shed  their  country,"  in  Sydney  Smith's  phrase,  may 
select  a  guide  to  a  home  in  the  future.  The  keen  competition 
among  those  who  oiler  their  services  to  the  intending  emigrant 
may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  growing  intensity  of  the  struggle  for 
life  in  the  home  kingdom.  Let  Lord  Derby  tell  us  how  nearly 
the  question  of  the  development  of  the  British  race  is  beginning  to 
touch  men's  business  and  bosoms.  Four  hundred  thousand  lives 
are  being  added  every  year  to  the  crowd  which  occupies,  in  more 
or  less  equitable  division,  the  soil  of  these  islands.  The  land, 
it  is  pointed  out  with  a  cold-blooded  logic  characteristic  of  the 
pessimist  philosopher,  does  not  increase  in  any  appreciable  degree 
corresponding  to  the  increase  of  the  population.  Our  seventy- 
seven  millions  of  acres  will  never  be  any  more;  while  the  power 
of  each  acre  to  support  man  is  growing  sensibly  less,  and  must 
diminish,  even  under  the  most  Liberal  of  Governments.  The 
problem  of  fitting  a  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  human 
beings  to  a  fixed  area,  which  is  given  over  by  the  Malthusian 
with  so  many  solemn  warnings  and  melancholy  forebodings,  need 
not  distress  us  at  least  for  many  generations  to  come,  if  we  will 
only  lift  our  eyes  to  look  upon  our  noble  heritage  beyond  the 
seas.  Why  should  we  despair,  even  though  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith's 
gloomy  prophecies  about  North  America  are  accomplished?  We 
have  still  Australia  with  us,  and,  even  with  the  history  of  official 
blundering,  ignorance,  and  negligence  in  the  past,  it  is  difficult 

*  Wild  Life  and  Adventure  in  the  Australian  Busli.  By  Arthur  Nicols. 
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to  conceive  of  anything  happening  to  loosen  onr  hold  of  tho 
Australian  Colonies.  By  a  most  fortunate  chance,  which  we 
can  scarcely  he  said  to  havo  deserved,  we  have  acquired  a  whole 
new  continent,  lor  Australia  may  claim  to  ho  .so  called,  in  which 
to  extend  our  rare  and  prolong  our  dominion.  It  is  an  appanage 
such  as  no  nation  ever  yet  possessed  on  earth,  a  supplement  to 
our  greatness  and  sequel  to  our  fortunes,  tho  worth  of  which 
has  never  been  fully  recognized.  Every  other  of  tho  great 
nations  of  tho  Old  World  is  restricted  to  its  original  bounds. 
It  can  only  expand  by  a  dubious  process  of  war  and  conquest. 
We,  by  that  pood  luck  which  in  the  past  so  often  repaired  tho 
blunders  of  Minister^,  retain  as  tho  proudest  trophy  of  centuries  of  ! 
fighting,  and  suffering,  ami  adventure,  the  El  Dorado  which  was 
the  dream  of  Raleigh,  in  a  shape  far  surpassing  all  that  his  most 
daring  imagination  had  conceived.  The  largest,  richest,  and  most 
salubrious  portion  of  tho  earth  yet  unoccupied  and  fit  for  occupa- 
tion by  men  of  British  blood  is  ours,  in  which  our  superabundant 
life  and  growth  may  find  a  natural  easy  development. 

Of  life  in  the  Australian  Colonies  we  havo  had  many  pictures, 
some  remarkable  for  their  bold  outlines  and  free  colouring.  That 
gold  is  to  be  found  for  the  digging  ;  that  the  typical  colonist  is  a 
hairy  person,  in  a  red  shirt  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat  ;  that 
Masters  of  Arts  are  as  plentiful  in  tho  Bush  as  bandicoots  ;  that 
the  society  is  chieily  composed  of  gentlemen  who  have  left  their 
country  for  that  country's  good,  returning  sometimes  for  the  good 
of  virtuous  families  at  home,  and  the  relief  of  three-volume  novel- 
ists; that  the  foundation  of  the  social  edifice  at  the  Antipodes 
is  a  certain  Botany  Bay,  where  there  never  was  any  hind  of  settle- 
ment, either  of  the  converted  or  unconverted — some  of  these  old- 
fashioned  notions  about  Australia  are  being  gradually  dissipated. 
They  die  hard,  however,  and  keep  cropping  up  even  to  this  day  in 
the  official  correspondence  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  We 
have  outlived  the  time,  perhaps,  when  Colonial  Ministers  direct 
their  despatelies  to  Melbourne,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  or 
advise  all  the  convicts  to  be  placed  on  Cockatoo  Island,  or  re- 
commend the  employment  of  gunboats  on  the  Murray.  The 
Australian  Colonies  are  now  included  in  the  grand  tour,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  young  English  politician's  educatiou.  The  mag- 
nificent steamships  of  the  Orient  and  the  P.  &  0.  Companies  have 
brought  Adelaide  and  Sydney  nearer  to  us  than  Quebec  and 
Halifax  were  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  but  five  short  weeks  from 
Piccadilly  to  Collins  Street.  Already  the  weakly  and  delicate- 
lived  are  choosing  to  spend  their  winters  in  the  Tasmaniau 
Elysium  instead  of  Madeira  or  Cannes.  A  nearer  and  livelier 
interest  is  being  arrived  at  in  that  far-off  land,  which  is  yet  the 
most  English  of  all  the  countries  which  have  been  occupied  by 
Englishmen.  Let  us  hold  by  that  as  the  leading  fact  of  Australian 
life.  Society  in  all  the  large  cities  can  no  longer  be  safely  cari- 
catured as  it  has  been  in  certain  works  of  travel  and  fiction.  It  is 
precisely  English  societ}',  more  English  than  it  is  anywhere  in  the 
world  out  of  England,  with  no  difference  except  that  the  social  in- 
tercourse among  those  of  the  same  class  is  a  little  freer,  with  more 
of  amenity  and  more  of  warmth.  The  life  in  the  Bush,  which  is 
what  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  professes  to  describe,  is  far 
more  interesting  because  of  the  more  picturesque  surroundings,  the 
simpler  conditions,  the  strange,  bizarre  forms  of  nature.  The 
Australian  Bush  has  never  been  adequately  represented  to  the 
British  public.  Most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  portray 
the  Bushman's  life  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  it  by  expe- 
rience. In  one  or  two  of  the  late  Henry  Kingsley's  novels,  notably 
in  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  there  are  chapters  which  present  some  sides 
of  it  with  great  vividness.  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  owes  the  best  part 
of  her  success  in  fiction  to  ber  acquaintance  with  Queensland 
scenery,  which  she  generally  depicts  with  much  force  of  colour. 
Mr.  Arthur  Nicols  has  a  more  serious  purpose,  which  he  pursues, 
however,  in  a  style  not  less  delightful.  He  also  has  selected  the 
medium  of  a  story  to  tell  us  what  he  knows  of  Bush  life ;  but  it 
is  a  story  of  which  the  romantic  part  is  kept  in  strict  subjection 
to  the  real.  His  hero  is  a  young  English  lad,  liberally  educated, 
whose  friends,  having  no  opening  for  him  at  home,  wisely  determine 
to  send  him  out  to  Queensland  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Bush.  The 
young  Harold  Bertram  goes  out  with  a  practical  purpose  to  become 
a  ruling  citizen  of  a  British  colony.  He  engages  with  a  squatter, 
which,  it  ma}'  perhaps  be  not  wholly  unnecessary  to  remind  our 
readers,  is  not  synonymous  with  an  unlicensed  occupier  of  Govern- 
ment laud,  but  means  a  grazier  on  that  large  scale  necessary  in  the 
thinly-grassed  and  scantily-watered  plains  of  Australia.  Harold 
Bertram's  employer  has  a  small  run  of  about  fifty  square  miles, 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  verge  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  There  our  "  new  chum  "  acquires  that  most  useful  of 
all  the  arts  necessary  to  success  in  Australia — namely,  "  colonial 
experience."  He  works  very  hard  at  every  kind  of  Bush  labour — 
shepherding,  lambing  down,  sheep-washing,  branding  calves, 
driving  off  and  shooting  "  scrubbers,"  poisoning  dingoes,  capturing 
wild  horses,  taking  stock  to  market,  recovering  stray  bullocks, 
fighting  felonious  and  murderous  blacks,  and  going  through  the 
whole  round  of  Bush  life,  until  he  is  enabled,  through  a  windfall 
of  fortune,  to  enter  into  partnership  with  the  owner  of  a  station, 
and  become  a  squatter  himself.  The  various  adventures  inci- 
dental to  such  a  career  are  described  with  a  vigour  and  simplicity 
which  are  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Nicols's  literary  powers,  without 
any  lapse  into  fine  writing,  or  a  single  departure  from  the  main 
object  of  the  book,  which  is  to  give  a  real  and  truthful  picture  of 
life  in  the  Australian  Bush.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that 
the  incidents  are  all  taken,  as  they  are  alleged  to  be,  from  actual 
personal  experience.    There  is  nothing  which  might  not  happen 


to-morrow  to  any  young  fellow  equally  gifted  with  Harold 
Bertram,  who,  after  a  couple  of  years  of  hard  work,  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  legacy  of  4,000/.  left  to  him. 

Of  course  it  should  ho  re  inhered  that  "  tho  Australian  Bush  " 

is  a  wido  word,  meaning  tho  whole  interior  of  a  continent  which 
is  some  two  thousand  miles  across  from  sea  to  sea  in  its  narrowest 
part,  and  of  which  two-thirds  are  yet  unexplored.  What  is  true 
of  Queensland  is  true  only  of  a  country  not  moro  than  six  times 
as  largo  as  the  British  Islands.  But,  there  is  much  similarity, 
perhaps  monotony,  in  all  Australian  Bush  life.  It  is  a  life  which 
deserves  to  be  bettor  known,  as  offering  by  far  tho  best  chanco  of 
a  wholesome,  manly,  tolerably  profitable  career  to  adventurous 
British  youth — to  the  off-swarms  from  tho  over-peopled  domestic 
hive.  With  all  its  hardships  and  all  its  drawbacks,  there  is  a 
fascination  about  the  Bush  winch  few  havo  been  able  to  resist  who 
have  once  tasted  of  its  delights.  It  is  a  life  of  labour  and  of 
privation,  rough,  solitary,  and  with  not  too  much  of  refinement 
any  more  than  of  leisure,  but  to  a  man  healthy  in  body  and  in 
mind,  full  of  attraction  in  a  country  which  is  not  less  interesting 
because  it  is  yet  unformed  ;  where  Nature  seems  to  have  worked  in 
the  rude  and  somewhat  clumsily ;  where  all  the  physical  forces  are 
exaggerated  and  irregular,  yet  where  the  climate  is  universally 
healthful,  brisk,  and  joyous,  with  an  atmosphere  of  which  every 
breath  is  a  tonic,  where  to  live  in  the  open  air  is  itself  a  luxury, 
and  poverty  and  disease  are  practically  non-existent. 


SOUNDNESS  AND  AGE  OF  HOUSES.* 

1%/JR.  HAYES,  a  Captain  of  Foot  turned  Vet.,  is  far  too 
-L-V-IL  well  versed  in  stable  lore  and  phraseology  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  adjective  "  useful,"  pronounced  in  a  particular  tone  of 
voice,  is  about  the  most  damning  encomium  which  can  be 
bestowed  on  a  horse ;  therefore,  lest  he  should  shrink  from  the 
word,  we  will  refrain  from  saying  that  he  has  written  a  useful 
little  book — practising  this  restraint  the  more  readily  inasmuch 
as  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  whom  the  book  is  likely  to  be  of  use. 
If  it  is  addressed  to  veterinary  surgeons,  it  tells  them  but  that  in 
which  they  should  have  been  already  instructed  ;  if  to  the  general 
reader,  it  is  over  his  head,  being  full  of  technical  expressions  with 
many  of  which  even  men  of  much  stable  experience  would  not 
necessarily  be  familiar.  Mr.  Hayes's  first  object,  as  set  forth  in  his 
preface,  is  sufficiently  alluring  and  original,  being  no  less  an 
undertaking  than  "  to  define  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  Soundness."  The  reader  must  judge 
for  himself  whether  any  such  definition  is  satisfactorily  achieved. 
To  us  it  appears  that  the  cases  cited  are  instances  of  the  in- 
dividual opinions  of  judges  or  of  juries  wholly  ignorant  in 
matters  pertaining  to  horseflesh,  and  that  no  judge,  ignorant  or 
instructed,  will  feel  himself  the  least  bound  in  the  future  by  such 
precedents — e.g.  Baron  Parke  is  quoted  assaying  that,  "  if  a  horse 
had  a  slight  pimple  on  his  skin,  it  would  not  amount  to  an  un- 
soundness ;  but  if  such  a  thing  as  a  pimple  were  on  some  part  of 
the  body  where  it  might  have  that  effect — as,  for  instance,  on  a  part 
which  would  prevent  the  putting  a  saddle  or  bridle  on  the  animal 
— it  would  be  different."  Certainly  it  would  be  different,  but  pace 
Baron  Parke  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  opm  to  question  whether 
a  warbly  back  or  even  a  sitfast  would  be  such  unsoundness  as  to 
constitute  breach  of  warranty.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to 
know  that  judges  have  been  unanimous  in  agreement  that  con- 
genital defects  come  within  the  definition  of  unsoundness,  and 
that  if  a  dealer  sells  us  a  blind  horse  and  warrants  him  sound, 
he  cannot  plead  that  there  was  no  breach  of  warranty  because  the 
animal  was  born  blind. 

In  the  same  chapter  Mr.  Hayes  gives  an  excellent,  though 
perhaps  unintentional,  parody  of  a  "sound"  certificate  contain- 
ing the  inevitable  phrase,  "  has  a  splint  on  her  near  fore."  Was 
there  ever  yet  a  veterinary  certificate  which  did  not  somewhere 
"  observe  a  splint  "  ?  We  have  ere  now  heard  horse-owners  pro- 
fanely remark  that  they  never  knew  the  Vet.  observe  anything 
which  had  escaped  their  own  observation,  though  time  often 
revealed  to  them  matters  which  should  not  have  been  beyond 
the  ken  of  professional  inspection.  In  Chapter  V.  the  method 
of  examination  prescribed  is  beyond  doubt  thoroughly  exhaustive, 
and,  as  Pigg  would  have  said,  we  "  would  be  the  death  of  a 
guinea  "  to  see  any  one  not  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  a  first-rate- 
stableman,  try  it  on  a  moderately  nervous  or  ticklish  horse,  even 
in  some  of  its  simplest  instructions.  "  We  may  now  run  one 
hand  over  the  back,"  says  Mr.  Hayes,  "  to  find  if  there  are  any 
warbles  or  sitfasts  present."  We  may — and  if  there  are,  the  horse 
will  most  certainly  speedily  satisfy  us  on  the  point ;  but  persons 
who  do  not  care  about  being  kicked  or  having  their  toes  trodden 
on  will  do  well  to  be  wary  as  to  how  they  set  about  this  part 
of  the  examination ;  indeed,  if  we  might  venture  to  supplement 
Mr.  Hayes  with  advice  of  our  own,  it  would  be  that  the  intend- 
ing purchaser  should  mount  a  stable-bucket  and  look  for  sores 
along  a  horse's  back  before  he  began  to  feel  for  them. 

The  plates  in  the  concluding  chapter  on  dentition  are  numerous, 
fairly  good,  and  undoubtedly  clear  to  those  who  already  know  all 
about  it ;  but  we  should  like  to  test  the  worth  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  to  see  if  he  could 
understand  from  Mr.  Hayes's  pictures  or  description  where  the 
"  mark  "  in  a  horse's  tooth  really  is. 

*  Soundness  and  Age  of  Horses.  By  M.  Horace  Haves,  M.H.C.V.S. 
London  :  Thacker  &  Co 
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MEMOIR  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.* 

THE  special  purpose  of  Mr.  Cabot's  -work  as  announced  in  his 
preface  is  not  one  with  which  we  can  pretend  to  have  much 
sympathy,  though  it  is  one  which  a  very  large  number  of  recent 
biographers  seem  to  have  complacently  set  before  themselves.  As 
Emerson's  literary  executor,  as  his  old  and  trusted  friend,  as 
possessing  not  merely  complete  command  of  documents,  but  full 
authority  from  the  survivors  of  the  subject's  family,  and  as  a  more 
than  tolerable,  if  not  an  extraordinarily  gifted,  writer,  Mr.  Cabot 
undoubtedly  might  have  produced  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  life 
of  his  frieud  if  he  would.  Apparently  he  did  not  will.  Ili.s 
object,  he  tells  us,  has  been  "  to  otter  to  the  readers  and  friends  of 
Emerson  some  further  illustration,  some  details  of  his  outward 
and  inward  history  that  may  till  out  and  define  more  closely  the 
image  of  him  they  already  have  rather  than  to  attempt  a  picture 
that  should  make  him  known  to  strangers,  or  set  him  forth  in  due 
relation  to  his  surroundings  or  to  the  world  at  large."  Exactly  so. 
Thus  the  biography  of  Emerson's  greater  English  friend  has  been 
"  set  forth "  piecemeal  in  about  a  dozen  volumes ;  thus  the 
biographer  of  his  American  friend  Longfellow,  after  writing  one 
biography  not  long  ago  in  two  volumes,  filled  a  third  with  waste 
materials,  and  obligingly  handed  it  over  to  the  public  to  piece  in 
as  they  pleased.  That  a  biography  to  be  worthy  the  name  must 
be  of  all  other  books  a  self-contained  thing — that  a  memoir  is  not  to 
be  made  of  shreds  and  patches  convenient  to  fill  in  other  memoirs, 
but  must,  in  little  or  in  large,  in  less  detail  or  in  more,  do  exactly 
what  Mr.  Cabot  declines  to  do,  appears  to  be  a  fact,  or  set  of  facts, 
evermore  growing  dimmer  in  the  eyes  of  this  generation.  There 
have  been  testy  people  who  have  said  that  the  sense  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  book  is  disappearing  from  the  world  ;  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  it  is  not  to  the  department  of  biography  that  any 
optimist  can  look  to  refute  them. 

In  one  respect,  no  doubt,  Emerson,  from  wherever  may  be  bis 
appointed  place,  may  look  with  equanimity  on  any  fresh  books  of 
this  kind.  He,  like  the  friend  with  whom  he  is  so  often  compared, 
and  who,  it  has  been  sometimes  absurdly  contended,  borrowed 
from  him  more  than  he  gave,  has  dropped  in  public  estimation 
since  his  death,  but  it  is  in  a  different  way.  No  one  (at  least  no 
one  of  any  competence)  thinks  less  of  Carlyle's  genius  than  on 
the  morrow  of  his  death,  whether  any  one  of  competence  does  or 
does  not  think  worse  of  his  character.  Emerson  has  suffered  in 
another  quarter.  The  repeated  and  systematic  perusal  of  his  col- 
lected works  has  done  his  intellectual  fame  some  harm  by  showing 
what  only  a  few  judges  had  seen  before,  how  small  was  the  range 
of  his  thought,  how  constantly  he  drew  on  the  same  very  limited 
stock  of  ideas,  quotations,  thoughts  in  general,  whether  firsthand 
or  secondhand  ;  how  much  mere  mannerism,  and  mannerism  of  a 
stale  and  by  no  means  "  daemonic "  quality,  there  was  in  his 
"  strange  and  wild  and  odd  "  style,  how  sterile  and  how  facile  was 
his  eclectic  optimism.  We,  at  least,  think  that  a  good  deal  was 
left  after  allowance  for  all  of  this,  but  we  admit  fully  that  the 
allowance  has  to  be  made.  We  know  at  least  one  person  who 
was  and  is  an  admirer  of  Emerson,  but  who  declared  that  after 
getting  to  the  middle  of  the  "  Riverside"  edition  he  had  to  stop, 
not  because  he  was  actually  tired  of  his  author,  but  lest  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  intellectual  poverty,  his  mannerism,  and  his  repetition 
should  prejudice  him  unfairly  against  the  real  merit  of  the  man. 
But  nothing  that  has  been  published  about  Emerson  has  in  the 
least  detracted  from  the  high  estimate  always  entertained  of  his 
moral  and  personal  character.  The  faults  of  that  character, 
though  of  a  less  obvious  and  aggressive  kind  than  Carlyle's,  lay 
almost  as  much  on  the  surface.  The  bumptiousness  which  is 
rightly  or  wrongly  often  attributed  to  his  countrymen  at  large,  their 
lack  of  exact  scholarship  and  delicate  taste,  their  curious  egotism, 
and  their  entire  failure  to  comprehend  the  simple  truth  that  conceal- 
ment of  that  egotism  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  incumbent  on  every 
man  who  is  egotist  enough  thoroughly  to  respect  himself — all  these, 
with  other  drawbacks,  are  clear  enough.  To  this  day  it  makes 
one,  even  after  long  familiarity  with  the  fact,  burst  into  a  kind  of 
.subdued  laughter  to  think  or  read  how  Emerson  frankly  expected, 
and  was  not  a  little  hurt  at  the  disappointment  of  his  expecta- 
tion, that  his  congregation,  merely  to  please  his  whims  and  retain 
his  ministrations,  should  practically  abolish  the  central  rite  of 
Christian  worship.  But  there  was  nothing  worse  behind  these 
defects — defects  of  what  may  be  called  intellectual  breeding, 
which  are  even  yet  noticeable  in  all  but  a  few  Americans.  His 
ill-health  was  of  no  wearing  character;  if  he  was  never  rich,  he 
seems  to  have  always  been  able  to  take  long  holidays  and  live  a 
sa  yuisc ;  he  had  relations  and  friends  whom,  in  his  way,  he 
loved  and  who  loved  him.  He  was,  if  a  very  "  American  Plato," 
to  borrow  Coleridge's  gibe,  yet  at  any  rate  the  Plato,  such  as  ho 
was,  of  a  very  populous  and  loud-voiced  continent.  He  would 
have  been  a  very  bad-blooded  person  if  he  had  any  but  placid 
and  amiable  thoughts,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  a  bad- 
blooded  person  at  all. 

At  the  same  time  he  must  have  been  a  rather  exasperating  one. 
Such  friends  of  his  as  Margaret  Puller  among  women  and  Henry 
James  (sr.  not  jr.)  among  men  were  not  of  a  temperament  or  of 
beliefs  prompting  them  to  emulate  what  is  perhaps  the  best  piece 
of  thought  as  distinguished  from  style  in  the  works  of  Charles 
Kingsley — that  famous  outburst  of  .Sandy  Mackaye  after  hearing 
an  Emersonian  lecturer,  which  might  very  well  have  been  ap- 

*  Mttaunr  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  By  Jamc3  Elliot  Cabot.  2  vols. 
London  :  Macraillan  &  Co.  1887. 


plied,  and  was  no  doubt  intended  to  apply,  to  Emerson  himself. 
But  both  seem  in  their  different  ways  to  have  felt,  with  all  their 
liking  for  and  admiration  of  the  man,  a  repulsion  from  and  irri- 
tation at  the  impenetrable  wall  of  epigrammatic  self-sufficiency 
which  surrounded  such  personality  as  he  had.  In  certain  ways  he 
was  not  at  all  presumptuous.  His  own  description  of  the  "  huski- 
ness"  of  his  verse  is  a  very  good  and  true  criticism  of  it ;  beseems 
to  have  been  quite  conscious  that  his  lectures  were  often  rather 
vamped-up  things  with  little  core  or  stuff  inside  them.  But  his 
whole  creed,  or  absence  of  creed,  was  one  of  self-satisfied  irrever- 
ence, or  rather  (for  irreverence  is  not  the  right  word)  of  self- 
satisfied  and  underbred  familiarity  with  lofty  things.  It  is  a  very 
curious  exercise  to  compare  the  fashion  in  which  Voltaire,  for  in- 
stance, mops  and  mows  and  gibes  at  the  persons  and  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  with  the  way  in  which  Emerson  treats  the  persons 
as  if  they  were  of  his  own  kidney,  but  of  course  inferior,  and  the 
facts  as  if  such  of  them  as  he  chose  to  make  use  of  were  on  the 
whole  rather  honoured  by  his  making  that  use.  There  was  a 
touch  in  him,  with  all  his  merits,  of  the  spiritual  'Arry. 

It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  exaggerate  this  bad  side,  and 
there  is  no  denying  that  Emerson  has  had,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  an  influence  for  good.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  writer 
for  immature  persons — for  clever  boys  at  an  early  age,  for  clever 
girls  at  an  age  lasting  somewhat  longer,  for  "  persons  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected,"  at  any  time  not  long  after  they  have 
taken  to  exercising  their  intellects.  His  pointed,  striking  way  of 
exemplifying  such  truths,  such  useful  views  as  he  does  exemplify, 
his  vague  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  independent  thinking, 
the  facility,  and  in  away  the  aptitude,  of  his  illustrations  within 
their  range,  are  very  well  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  on  youthful 
persons,  while  there  is  but  little  fear  of  any  person  of  some  ability 
failing  to  perceive  his  faults  after  a  time,  or  being  disposed  to 
imitate  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  is  rather  a  vague  fashion  of  reviewing 
a  solid  book  in  two  volumes.  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Cabot's 
plan  has  either  induced,  or  at  least  permitted,  him  to  give  very 
little  scope  to  the  reviewer.  He  gives  abundant  materials  for 
forming,  correcting,  or  filling  up  an  idea  of  Emerson's  character,  but 
comparatively  little  information  about  the  events  of  a  life  which 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  uneventful.  To  give  an 
instance  of  the  "  factlessness  "  of  the  book,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  some  careful  reading  is  necessary  to  find  out  from  it  the  exact 
date  and  duration  of  Emerson's  first  love  and  marriage,  and  that 
as  to  this  somewhat  important  part  of  any  man's  life  we  fail  to 
discover  anything  from  Mr.  Cabot,  except  that  the  lady  was 
pretty,  had  very  bad  health,  died  very  soon  after  she  was  married, 
and  left  her  husband  a  small  fortune.  We  have  many  letters  to 
the  second  Mrs.  Emerson  (whose  name  was  Lydia,  and  whom  her 
husband,  as  he  thought  for  euphony,  chose  to  rename  "  Lidian  "), 
but  few  or  none  from  her.  His  own  letters,  indeed,  form  great 
part  of  the  book,  and  they  are  worth  reading,  being  in  style  very 
much  like  his  Essays  and  such  books  as  the  "  English  Traits,"  but 
less  full  of  mannerism  and  more  personal.  It  was  known  before 
that  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  without  any  serious  disorder, 
mental  or  physical,  he  was  what  the  kindly  old  phrase  calls  "  a 
little  failed."  This  was  probably  the  price  at  which  he  escaped 
the  rapid  diseases  which  had  carried  off  his  brothers ;  but  it  was  a 
somewhat  strange  close  to  a  life  which  had  certainly  not  been  one 
of  overwork  in  any  sense.  Emerson  lived  plainly  enough ;  but, 
except  in  his  very  earliest  youth,  he  had  always  leisure,  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  wanted  money  either  for  ordinary  expenses 
or  even  for  buying  himself  pleasant  extensions  of  territory  wherein 
to  saunter  and  meditate,  and  potter  a  little  about  tree-cutting, 
or  planting,  or  gardening.  His  journeys  to  Europe  (three 
times),  to  Plorida,  &c,  are  known,  and  the  rest  of  the  outward 
events  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  being  educated, 
"  teaching  school,"  a  little  preaching  for  a  time  (he  was  not  good 
at  pastoral  work  proper,  and  one  of  the  two  nicest  stories  about 
him  is  that  of  the  moribund  parishioner  of  the  old  school  who  was 
so  scandalized  by  Emerson's  inability  to  pray  for  him  that  the 
flame  of  life  revived  for  a  moment,  and  he  thus  addressed  the 
dumb  dog  of  a  shepherd  : — "  Young  man,  if  you  don't  know  your 
business,  you  had  better  go  home  "),  and  lecturing.  Thus  the 
history  of  his  life  is  almost  a  purely  intellectual  history,  and  per- 
haps some  charitable  souls  may  find  in  this  fact  excuses  for  the 
formal  and  material  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Cabot's  book.  With  all 
those  shortcomings,  it  is  one  for  which  we  might  perhaps  spare 
some  things  formally  better.  Por  it  is  (to  those  who  have  any 
interest  in  the  kind  of  subject)  an  amusing  book  enough  ;  and  it  is 
most  certainly  instructive.  We  are  not  particularly  avid  of  op- 
portunities for  moralizing,  but  there  certainly  is  a  moral  here 
which  is  not  unsuitable  for  the  present  time.  That  moral  is  the 
futility,  and  to  some  extent  the  sterilizing  and  deteriorating  effect, 
of  the  kind  of  extra- religious  religiosity  of  which  Emerson  has 
been  the  most  remarkable  representative  in  our  century  and  which 
still  seems  to  attract  so  many  good  people.  It  is,  of  course,  for 
these  good  people  to  decide  whether,  being  cleverer  than  he  was, 
they  are  likely  to  make  a  better  business  of  religion  without 
dogma  and  without  ritual  than  he  did  ;  a  conclusion  which,  if 
they  come  to  it,  will  at  least  show  that  they  possess  the  blessing 
of  a  "  gude  conceit  0'  theirsels." 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE.* 

I PICTURESQUE  history  and  biography  constituto  somotimes 
very  pleasant  reading'.  At  the  present  moment,  however, 
picturesque  historians  are  on  their  trial.  It  is  well,  accordingly, 
that  the  republication  of  Annals  of  the  English  Stage,  or  Their 
Majesties  Servants,  as,  in  conformity  with  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  picturesque,  Dr.  Do  ran  called  his  records,  is  superintended 
by  a  sound  and  an  exact  scholar.  If  there  is  any  class  of  work 
in  which  scrupulous  accuracy  may  be  sacriliced  to  colour,  it 
is  possibly  stage  annals.  There  seems  a  certain  fitness  and 
congruity  in  the  fate  of  the  actor  who,  after  he  has  spent  his 
life  in  the  presentation  of  simulated  passions,  and  has,  it  may  be, 
won  fortune  and  fame  by  showing  himself  other  than  he  is,  is 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  a  blazon  to  which  he  is  not  entitled, 
in  himself  lie  may  possibly  enough  have  been  obscure,  in  some 
rare  instances  even  he  is  known  to  have  been  "  a  dull  dog."  Upon 
him  is  reflected,  however,  that  marvellous  glamour,  that  illu- 
mination at  once  brilliant  and  tender  of  the  footlights  in  which 
his  faults  are  hidden,  and  only  his  successes  or  his  good  qualities 
are  seen.  Yet  one  more  defence  of  colour  in  stage  annals  may  be 
advanced.  "Where,  as  in  the  majority  of  instances,  exact  information 
is  unobtainable,  the  temptation  to  supply  auecdotal  particulars  of 
dubious  authority  is  strong.  Concerning  the  average  actor,  say  of 
the  last  century,  nothing  except  what  concerns  his  triumphs,  social 
and  histrionic,  is  ordinarily  known.  His  parentage  he  is  at  no 
personal  trouble  to  record  ;  his  birth,  for  professional  reasons,  is 
post-dated.  When  he  attains  a  certain  point  of  greatness,  some 
friendly  scribe,  acting  possibly  on  half  hints,  writes  a  biography,  in 
which  there  is  probably  not  an  incontestable  statement. 

Apart  from  biographies  of  single  actors  of  later  date,  some  of 
which  are  models  in  their  line,  four  books  of  importance  have  been 
written  upon  the  stage.  These  are  Cibber's  Apology,  Genest's 
Account  of  the  English  Stage,  Payne  Collier's  English  Dramatic 
Poetry  and  Annals  of  the  Stage,  and  the  work  now  reprinted. 
Malone's  work,  though  valuable,  covers  so  short  a  space  and  is  so 
indigested,  it  scarcely  comes  into  the  computation.  Over  the 
fabrication  of  these  works  Puck  or  Momus  must  have  presided. 
Genest,  which  is  derived  from  the  only  sources  of  exact  informa- 
tion— from  play-bills,  that  is,  which,  though  they  sometimes  lie, 
are  generally  trustworthy,  and  from  the  records  of  contemporary 
publications — is  a  monument  of  industry  and  accuracy,  and  is  abso- 
lutely unreadable.  Asa  work  of  reference  it  is  of  supreme  value, 
and  it  is  the  storehouse  whence  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  stage 
draw  nine-tenths  of  their  facts.  It  is  about  as  entertaining  in  | 
general,  however,  as  an  arithmetic  or  a  directory.  Collier's  pains- 
taking and  laborious  work  supplies  a  mass  of  curious  and  valuable 
information,  to  obtain  which  from  original  sources  would  be  a 
labour  of  years.  Exactly  at  the  points,  however,  at  which  the 
information  is  most  stimulating  the  reader  who  knows  Collier's 
practices  is  obliged  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  turn  away.  Cibber's 
Apology  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  It  ranks  as  a  classic,  and  its 
portraits  of  leading  actors  have  never  been  surpassed.  With  the 
dignity  and  nonchalance,  however,  of  the  noblemen  with  whom  he 
mixed  and  whose  proceedings  he  depicted  in  his  comedies,  Gibber 
spares  us  all  mention  of  dates.  If  once  or  twice  he  stoops  to  be 
precise  he  is  inaccurate,  and  if  a  second-rate  actor  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  wound  his  feelings,  he  passes  the  culprit  over  without 
the  slightest  mention.  Banisbment  from  a  gallery  such  as  Cibber's 
i3  no  slight  penalty  for  the  artist  and  involves  no  small  loss  to  the 
reader.  It  is  doubly  fortunate,  therefore,  that  Cibber's  wrath  was 
not  unappeasable,  and  that  those  whom  he  dismissed  to  the  limbo 
of  oblivion  are  few. 

The  mantle  of  Cibber  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  upon 
Doran.  Doran's  pictures  of  actors  living  in  his  time  are  less 
brilliant,  as  well  as  less  truthful,  than  those  of  his  predecessor. 
With  the  exception  of  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  no  writer  has  sup- 
plied pictures  such  as  those  of  Cibber.  Doran's  desciiptions  are 
written  with  vigour  and  taste,  and  his  books  may  be  read  with 
the  certainty  of  interest  and  amusement.  Woe  be,  however,  to 
the  student  who  trusts  its  pleasant  sketches  and  lively  anecdotes. 
So  long  as  his  books  were  read  and  enjoyed,  Doran's  modest 
ambition  was  satisfied.  When  now,  accordingly,  Mr.  Lowe,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  stage  and  whose  judgment  are  unsurpassed,  re- 
edits  this  pleasant  old  gossip  his  chief  task  is  that  of  correction. 
So  closely  does  Mr.  Lowe  follow  his  original,  verifying  his  quota- 
tions and  allusions,  and  supplying  his  omissions,  that  the  whole 
may  be  accepted  as  fairly  authoritative.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
Mr.  Lowe  had  gone  further  and  had  furnished  notes,  such  as  those 
which  Bellchambers  applied  to  Genest.  By  the  aid  of  these  the 
whole  information  might  have  been  brought  up  to  date.  Very 
much  more  modest  are  the  functions  Mr.  Lowe  has  imposed  upon 
himself.  Confined  as  they  are  to  the  correction  of  the  more  obvious 
mistakes,  they  are  none  the  less  arduous.  When,  with  customary 
profusion  of  colour,  Dr.  Doran  asks  concerning  the  players,  "  Had 
not  the  glorious  Elizabeth  stigmatized  them  as  '  rogues,'  and  the 
sagacious  James  as  'vagabonds'?"  (the  italics  are  ours),  and 
speaks  of  the  decree  of  February  1647  that  applied  to  them,  Mr. 
Lowe's  note  says,  "  February  1647-48;  that  is,  February  1648." 
When  the  original  says  that  the  two  companies  formed  after 
the  restoration  under  the  respective  patents  of  D'Avenant  and 
Killigrew  were  joined  into  one,  when  "  Killigrew  had  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil,"  the  note  adds  "  Killigrew  died  after,  not 
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before,  the  union  of  tho  two  companies."  I D  place  of  directly  con- 
tradicting his  predecessor,  M  r.  I. owe  1  ■in  ploys  si  unci  imes  such  placid 
and  patient  addenda  as  "Very  questionable,"  "  Dr.  Doran  mis- 
reads Popys,"  "  I  doubt  whether  James  Molten  ever  played  the 
part,"  "  1  can  find  no  authority  for  this,"  "  Very  doubtful,"  "  Dr. 
Doran  spoils  Oroonoko  wrong-  throughout,"  Ike.  Sometimes  ho  is 
moved  to  stronger  expression,  as  when,  with  regard  to  a  com- 
parison between  Johnson  and  Bullock  (i.  p.  180),  ho  begins 
his  note  with  "  This  is  a  most  inaccurate  statement,"  and  some- 
times, as  when  (i.  373)  Doran,  misreading  Genest,  spoaks  of 
Hippisley  and  others  acting  Julius  Caear  as  a  comic  piece,"  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  "  This  is  a  most  strange  mistake."  A 
little  banter  also  at  times  intrudes,  as  when  (iii.  241)  a  propoe 
to  Doran's  picture  of  Home  at  the  representation  of  his  own 
Douglas  "  blubbering  in  the  boxes,"  Mr.  Lowe  says,  "  This  is 
somewhat  fanciful,"  as  though  a  similar  verdict  might  not  be 
passed  upon  a  goodly  share  of  the  pictures  drawn.  A  whole 
class  of  corrections  consists  in  disproving  by  a  list  of  the  number 
of  performances  the  assertion  of  Doran  that  certain  plays  were 
failures.  Not  seldom  the  touchstone  of  truth  which  Mr.  Lowe 
applies  has  the  effect  of  spoiling  Doran's  ebullient  eloquence. 
In  the  text  appears  (ii.  57)  a  picture  in  the  true  Doranese 
style: — "  Mil  ward  played  Lusignan,  a  part  in  acting  which  a 
young  actor,  named  Bond,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  died  on 
the  stage  while  blessing  his  children."  As  in  the  story  of 
the  definition  of  a  crab  by  the  French  Academy  as  "  a  small 
red  lis h  which  walks  backwards,"  all  here  is  correct  except 
the  facts.  Bond  was,  as  Mr.  Lowe  states,  not  an  actor ;  he  was 
not  young,  and  he  did  not  die  on  the  stage.  With  these  excep- 
tions the  story  might  pass.  Of  Garrick's  season  of  1755-6,  Doran, 
after  mentioning  some  special  features,  adds  alliteratively  (ii.  187), 
"  It  was  further  famous  for  the  failure  of  Athe/stan,  by  Dr.  Browne, 
which  fell,  though  it  was  a  better  tragedy  than  Barbarossa,  The 
disappointed  author,  it  will  be  remembered,  destroyed  himself." 
Upon  this  statement  Mr.  Lowe  has  the  note,  "  This  conveys  a  very 
wrong  impression.  Athehtan  was  played  thirteen  times  ;  that  is,  it 
was  a  great  success  at  the  time.  Dr.  Browne  did  not  destroy 
himself  until  ten  years  after  Athelstaiis  production."  Another 
series  of  corrections,  of  which  a  single  instance  must  suffice,  is 
when  Doran  gives  a  poor  or  mangled  version  of  a  story.  In  his  most 
epigrammatic  and  picturesque  style  Doran  opens  a  chapter  thus: — 
"  '  Mrs.  Cibber  dead  ! '  said  Garrick,  '  then  tragedy  has  died  with 
her'  "  (ii.  268).  This  is  absolutely  inconceivable,  as  inconceivable 
as  a  second  misrepresentation  concerning  Garrick  and  Weston 
(ii.  307)  which  Mr.  Lowe  is  at  the  pains  to  dispute.  Garrick's 
words  were,  "  Barry  and  I  still  remain  ;  but  tragedy  is  dead  on 
one  side." 

The  only  cause  for  regret  is  that  Mr.  Lowe  has  not  carried 
further  his  task  of  correction.  To  have  supplied  the  additional 
matter  previously  spoken  of  would  have  swelled  the  three  volumes 
into  four,  if  not  five.  When,  however,  in  his  most  fervid  style 
Dr.  Doran  refers  to  the  Jlistriomasti.v  of  Prynne  as  consisting 
"from  title-page  to  finis  of  a  thousand  and  several  hundred 
pages,"  it  seems  worth  while  to  state  that  the  famous  treatise  con- 
sists of  exactly  one  thousand  and  six  pages,  to  which  the  title,  the 
epistle  dedicatory,  the  address  to  the  Christian  reader,  the  Latin  lines 
of  the  author  ad  opus  suum,  the  table,  and  the  errata,  add  74  more. 
Doran  says  that  Harrison,  the  well-known  enthusiast,  "  encoua- 
tered  in  light  a  gallant  player  said  to  be  Will  Kobinson  .  .  . 
through  whom  he  passed  his  terrible  sword,  shouting  at  the 
same  time,  '  Cursed  is  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord 
negligently.'  "  It  is  expedient  to  say  in  answer  to  this  that 
"  the  terrible  sword  "  was,  in  fact,  a  pistol,  with  which,  after 
Robinson  had  laid  down  his  arms,  Harrison,  who  refused  him 
quarter,  shot  him  through  the  head.  Betterton's  "  royal  funeral" 
iu  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  subject  of  Doran's  admiration. 
Here,  again,  is  an  error  needing  correction.  Whincop,  or  the 
author  of  the  list  of  dramatic  poets  appended  to  Seauderbeg, 
says  Betterton  "  was  buried  in  a  decent  manner,"  and  Gildon, 
iu  his  Life  of  Betterton,  written  shortly  after  the  death  of  the 
actor,  asserts  "he  was  buried  with  great  decency."  If  Betterton 
had  had  a  royal  funeral,  Steele,  who  lovingly,  in  the  Tatler  or 
elsewhere,  followed  his  progress,  would  not  have  failed  to  chronicle 
the  fact. 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  and  show  in  what  a  mesh  of  in- 
accuracy Doran  involved  himself.  More  misleading,  however,  in 
some  respects  than  his  positive  mistakes  are  the  errors  he  spreads 
by  his  reckless  use  of  adjectives  or  expletives  generally.  Not  one 
word  is  there  iu  existence  to  justify  Doran  speaking  of  Rhodes, 
the  bookseller  to  whom  Betterton  was  apprenticed,  as  "  beaming  " 
old  Rhodes.  Quite  fanciful  is  the  picture  of  Will  D'Avenant, 
"bustling  about  in  happy  hurry"  to  address  "open-mouthed. 
Kynaston." 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  damage  done  to  Doran's  book 
by  his  picturesqueness.  While,  however,  the  value  of  the  Annals 
is  sadly  impaired  by  the  fine  writing,  the  work  is  none  the  less 
in  its  way,  especially  in  the  shape  it  now  assumes,  an  eminently 
desirable  possession.  Very  much  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion is  gleaned  from  woiks  the  general  reader  will  never  have  the 
patience  to  consult,  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  form.  When 
Mr.  Lowe's  corrections  are  accepted  with  the  text,  the  amount  of 
false  information  conveyed  will  not  be  dangerous.  Stage  annals 
are  not  yet  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  a  test  examination,  or  we 
might  hesitate  to  commend  the  work  even  in  the  latest  shape  as  a 
text-book. 

Of  all  Dr.  Doran's  works,  his  Stage  Annals  has  been  the  most 
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successful,  and  both  the  first  and  second  editions  have  long  been  out 
of  print.  The  first,  indeed,  has  been  in  great  request,  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  what  is  known  as  book  illustration.  Such 
corrections  as  are  made  in  the  second  edition  Mr.  Lowe,  in  the 
shape  of  notes,  has  incorporated  with  the  original,  and  from  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Doran,  to  which  he  has  had  access,  he  has  added  a 
lew  particulars  of  no  special  moment. 

The  illustrations  meanwhile  to  the  new  edition  enhance  re- 
markably its  value.  No  such  collection  of  theatrical  engravings 
is  elsewhere  to  be  obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  most 
to  praise,  the  views  of  old  theatres  and  other  scenes,  &c,  which, 
in  the  shape  of  head-  or  tail-pieces,  are  given  to  each  chapter,  or 
the  portraits,  all  of  which  are  interesting,  and  many  of  them 
admirable.  Some  of  the  scarcest  and  most  desirable  of  histrionic 
portraits  have  been  reproduced,  and  there  is  not  a  commonplace 
or  indifferent  plate  in  the  series.  The  task  of  the  publishers  has 
been  accomplished  with  equal  care  and  taste,  and  the  new  Doran 
is  a  credit  to  a  firm  to  which  are  owing  many  surpassingly  hand- 
some books. 


A  FRENCH  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT.* 

THIS  work  is  not  exactly  a  mark  of  new  French  interest  in 
English  institutions,  for  the  author  has  been  a  student  of 
them  for  more  than  twenty  years.  None  the  less  it  is  a  valuable 
help  and  addition  to  the  work  of  the  recent  historical  school  of 
which  we  lately  spoke,  and  of  which  M.  Boutmy,  the  author  of 
the  book  on  the  development  of  the  English  Constitution  then 
under  review,  is  a  brilliant  representative.  Brilliancy  cannot  be 
honestly  counted  among  the  qualities  of  the  much  larger  book 
now  before  us ;  it  is  too  minute  and  exhaustive  in  matters  of  fact 
to  leave  room  for  speculation.  The  first  volume  deals  with  the 
executive  departments  of  English  government,  and  the  general 
outlines  of  constitutional  doctrine  ;  the  second  with  the  law  of 
Parliament,  including  the  franchise  and  the  conduct  of  elections ; 
and  the  third  with  Parliamentary  procedure.  On  all  points  the 
author's  information  is  full,  on  nearly  all  it  is  accurate  and 
brought  down  to  the  date  of  publication.  Henceforth  if  a  French- 
man of  fair  education  and  intelligence  falls  into  serious  error  con- 
cerning any  part  of  the  British  Constitution  it  will  not  be  for  want 
of  the  means  of  knowing  better.  Not  that  our  author's  care  is 
confined  to  the  greater  matters.  He  solemnly — and  may  it  be 
effectually — adjures  his  countrymen  never  to  say  Sir  Peel  again. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  such  a  book  would  be  to 
write  an  epitome  of  our  Constitution  itself.  In  doing  so  the  re- 
viewer might  learn,  or  at  least  would  be  reminded  of,  many  things 
not  generally  known  or  remembered ;  but  the  result  would  be  of 
little  profit  to  English  readers.  Neither  can  we  select  passages 
for  special  praise  in  three  volumes  of  solid  and  sober  information, 
not  the  least  of  whose  merits  is  that  a  high  standard  of  exactness  is 
uniformly  maintained.  It  is  true  that  M.  de  Franqueville's  history 
is  not  always  taken  from  the  best  possible  sources,  and  what  he 
shows  of  his  personal  bias  is  enough  to  make  us  doubt  whether  as 
a  historian  he  would  be  trustworthy.  It  is  no  new  invention  to 
assert  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  or 
to  dilate  on  the  persecution  of  Catholics  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth,  and  say  not  a  word  of  the  persecution  of  Protestants 
by  Mary;  but  neither  can  such  methods  acquire  judicial  candour 
by  lapse  of  time.  An  incidental  phrase — "  l'entree  des  Piemontais 
a  Rome" — suggests  more  than  it  reveals,  and  reveals  perhaps 
enough.  But  these  things  may  be  said  to  carry  their  own  cor- 
rection, and  any  one  who  is  misled  by  them  will  deserve  his  fate. 
In  the  statement  of  what  belongs  to  the  present  we  have  not 
found  any  similar  faults.  A  certain  number  of  minute  errors 
occur,  mostly  in  incidental  matters  of  no  political  importance. 
It  is  a  true  paradox  to  say  that  a  less  industrious  writer  would 
have  escaped  them ;  M.  de  Franqueville  has  fallen  into  them 
only  through  his  excessive  anxiety  to  give  the  fullest  infor- 
mation. Thus,  a  propos  of  "  knight  bachelor,"  he  adopts  the 
exploded  derivation  of  bachelier  from  bas  chevalier.  Does  he  not 
know  his  Little  ?  He  thinks  that  Life  Guards  who  are  not  called 
Horse  Guards  must  be  infantry,  and  dismounts  the  Life  Guards 
accordingly,  besides  identifying  the  Grenadier  Guards  with  the 
Coldstream  Guards  by  mistake  pure  and  simple.  But  people  who 
want  etymology  or  military  statistics  will  naturally  go  elsewhere. 
M.  de  Franqueville's  information  about  our  courts  of  justice  has 
not  been  revised  since  the  Judicature  Acts  ;  he  speaks,  however, 
of  a  forthcoming  special  work  on  our  "organisation  judiciaire," 
which  no  doubt  will  set  this  right.  There  is  one  rather  serious 
mistake  in  legal  history  (vol.  i.  p.  498,  note)  : — "  Les  plus  anciens 
records  existant  sont  ceux  du  temps  d'Edouard  I."  Evidently 
M.  de  Franqueville  (to  speak,  as  is  just  to  a  foreign  author,  only 
of  materials  published  and  for  some  time  well  known)  has  over- 
looked the  Rutuli  Curies  Regis  and  the  Placitorum  Abbreviatio. 
We  can  only  guess  that  he  may  have  confounded  records  with 
Year  Books,  and  hope  that  his  eyes  may  fall  on  Mr.  F.  W. 
Maitland's  publication  of  Bracton's  extracts  as  well  as  on  those 
earlier  publications  of  the  Record  Commission,  and  be  opened 
accordingly.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  add,  yet  worth  adding,  that 
Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  ought  not  to  be 
quoted  as  a  work  of  historical  authority.  In  the  third  volume 
(at  p.  534)  Mr.  Godkin,  of  the  New  York  Nation,  is  turned  by  a 

*  I.e.  Govverncment  H  le  Parlemrnt  hritannitjnes.  Par  le  Comtc  de 
Franqueville,  Ancien  Maitre  Ues  Requites  au  (Jonscil  d'Etat.  3  vols. 
Paris  :  Rothschild.  1887. 


grotesque  misprint  into  Mr.  Raskin,  who  is  thus  represented  to 
the  French  reader  as  the  champion  of  American  democracy  against 
Sir  Henry  Maine. 

M.  de  Franqueville,  as  we  have  said,  gives  himself  little  space 
for  theory.  He  points  out,  however,  as  many  capable  observers 
at  home  and  abroad  have  done,  that  England  has  at  present  as 
democratic  a  system  of  government  as  any  commonwealth  in  the 
world,  and  that  any  fundamental  change  in  our  existing  con- 
stitutional forms  would  make  the  system  certainly  less  flexible, 
probably  more  costly,  and  very  possibly  less  democratic.  He 
thinks  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England  must  come, 
and  that  soon  ;  a  point  on  which  the  opinion  of  a  well-informed 
and  impartial  foreigner  is  eminently  entitled  to  weight,  but  on 
this  point  M.  de  Franqueville  is  not  impartial.  He  regrets  the 
introduction  of  secret  voting,  and  the  tendency  of  modern  Par- 
liamentary reform  to  a  mechanical  equality  of  constituencies,  un- 
balanced by  provisions  for  the  representation  of  minorities.  He 
thinks  that  the  merits  of  our  system  of  private  Bill  legislation, 
in  its  exceeding  caution  and  tenderness  for  individual  interests, 
on  the  whole  outweigh  its  obvious  defects  of  complication,  delay, 
and  expense.  We  should  have  mentioned  sooner  that  M.  de 
Franqueville  expounds,  in  lucid  French,  the  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  private  Bills,  which,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  is  perhaps  as  much  a  mystery  to  most  Englishmen  as  to 
most  Frenchmen. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  British  Constitution,  M.  de  Franqueville 
is  an  optimist.  The  question  whether  our  new  democracy  will 
ruin  our  old  liberties  is  met  by  him  with  a  decided  negative : — 

Non,  l'Angleterre,  meme  livree  a  la  democratie,  n'aura  rien  a  craindre 
tant  qu'elle  continuera  a  repousser  les  conseils  des  the'oriciens  qui  voudraient 
lui  faire  accepter  les  doctrines  puisees  a.  cet  insondable  abime  d'ide'es 
fausses  qu'on  nomine  le  contrat  social  de  Rousseau  ;  elle  n'aura  rien  a 
craindre  tant  qu'elle  se  laissera  guider  par  son  incomparable  bon  sens. 
It  is  good  to  hear  the  contrat  social  roundly  called  a  bottomless 
pit  of  fallacies  by  a  thinking  Frenchman,  and  upon  that  we  will 
conclude. 


MEMORIALS  OF  COLEORTON.* 

SIR  GEORGE  BEAUMONT,  Baronet,  amateur  landscape- 
painter,  owner  of  Coleorton,  in  Leicestershire,  and  friend  of 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  a 
person  not  by  any  means  to  be  forgotten.  He  generously  and 
delicately  assisted  both  poets  and  artists  who  needed  help  and 
encouragement  by  his  private  counsels  and  bounty  ;  he  commis- 
sioned Wilkie,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  to  paint  "  The 
Blind  Fiddler  "  ;  and  he  had  a  large  share  in  effecting  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Government  of  the  Angerstein  collection  of  pictures, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  National  Gallery,  of  which  he  may 
be  justly  considered  to  have  been  the  founder,  and  to  which  he 
afterwards  also  gave  his  own  pictures.  Haydon,  as  quoted  by 
Professor  Knight  in  his  excellent  preface,  described  Sir  George 
Beaumont  as  "  an  extraordinary  man,  one  of  the  old  school 
formed  by  Sir  Joshua — a  link  between  the  artist  and  the  noble- 
man." Southey  wrote  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  happiest  men  I 
ever  knew,  for  he  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  his  station  and 
entered  into  none  of  its  follies  .  .  .  He  had  as  little  liking  for 
country  sports  as  for  public  business  of  any  kind,  but  had  a 
thorough  love  for  art  and  nature."  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  in  his  diary, 
on  the  occasion  of  Sir  George  Beaumont's  death  in  1827,  calls 
him  "  by  far  the  most  sensible  and  pleasing  man  I  ever  knew, 
kind,  too,  in  his  nature,  and  generous  —  gentle  in  society — as 
au  amateur  painter  of  the  very  highest  distinction."  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  showed  some  deficiency  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
in  the  ability  to  estimate  character  when  he  set  down  Sir 
George  Beaumont  as  a  remarkably  sensible  man,  which  he  seemed 
to  think  incompatible  with  being  a  painter  of  genius,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  rank,  and  an  exceedingly  amusing 
companion.  Such  was  the  man  who,  from  an  acquaintance  first 
made  with  Coleridge,  became  the  friend  of  Wordsworth,  and 
afterwards  of  Southey.  The  benefits  conferred  by  him  upon 
Wordsworth  were  of  the  most  substantial  kind.  He  purchased 
land  for  him  at  Applethwaite,  a  beautiful  spot  at  the  base  of 
Skiddaw,  which  commands  a  lovely  view  across  Derwentwater  of 
Borrowdale  and  the  mountains  beyond  it,  with  the  object  of 
enabling  him  to  build  a  house  there,  which,  however,  was  never 
done,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Wordsworth  family 
found  a  home  at  Coleorton  when  its  owners  were  themselves 
absent  from  it.  The  letters  now  edited  by  Professor  Knight  have 
been  preserved  at  Coleorton,  which  is  further  associated  with 
Wordsworth  by  his  having  given  much  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  laying  out  of  the  grounds  there,  and  especially  of  a  winter 
garden,  while  many  of  his  poems  are  connected  with  it,  more 
or  less.  Another  link  of  attachment  between  Sir  George  and 
Wordsworth  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  fact  that  the  first  collected 
edition  of  the  latter's  poems  published  in  1815  was  dedicated  to 
his  generous  friend.  The  letters  extend  in  date  from  1803  to 
1834,  but  the  earlier  ones  are  the  most  valuable.  They  are  printed 
in  chronological  order,  and  Professor  Knight  has  no  fear  that  they 
will  have  the  effect  of  anticipating  the  interest  of  his  own  forth- 
coming Life  of  Wordsworth,  or  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge's  Life  of  his 
grandfather  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  whose  unfortunate  health, 
morbid  susceptibility,  abnormal  tendencies,  and  the  unfortunate 
lack  of  sympathy  between  his  wife  and  himself,  receive  much  illus- 

*  Memorials  of  Coleorton.  Edited  by  William  Knight.  Edinburgh: 
David  Douglas.  1887. 
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trillion  from  his  own  find  other  letters  in  tho  present  volumes.  Hut 
t  loleridge's  letters  now  printed  show  him  full  of  strong  common  sense, 
•when  freo  to  use  it,  and  as  possessing  a  considerable  amount,  of 
humour.  Of  his  poetical  abilities  itis  needless  to  speak,  although,  of 
late  years  the  general  estimation  of  them  has  suffered  some  eclipse, 
which,  however,  can  only  be  of  temporary  durat  ion.  Writing  in 
j 803  of  the  fate  of  Emmett,  and  speaking  of  the  unjustifiable 
proclamation,  one  sentence  of  which  clearly  permitted  unlimited 
assassination,  he  used  languago  which,  at  tho  present  moment,  has 
a  deeply  significant  import,  when  he  called  them  (ho  few  un- 
weighted words  of  an  impassioned  visionary,  but  in  a  moment  to  be 
followed  by  the  foul  murder  of  Lord  Kilwarden.  In  another  letter 
he  complains  that  an  author  of  somo  celebrity  had  insisted  upon 
reading  to  him  five  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  amuses  himself  by 
predicting  that,  if  brought  out,  it  would  "  die  tho  death  of  a  red- 
hot  poker — all  one  hiss."  Further  on,  there  is  a  ludicrous  de- 
scription of  Portsmouth,  from  which  he  started  for  Malta,  and  of 
some  of  his  fellow-passengers  on  the  voyage.  His  incapacity  for 
exertion,  with  all  his  prodigious  powers,  to  provide  the  means  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  his  family,  is  mentioned,  without 
any  hope  of  improvement,  by  Southey  in  a  letter  of  some  years' 
later  date.  Coleridge's  beautiful  poem  addressed  to  Wordsworth, 
and  afterwards  printed  among  his  Sibylline  Leaves,  is  given  as 
originally  written  and  sent  by  him,  in  a  letter,  to  Sir  George 
Beaumont.  It  exhibits  several  unimportant  variations,  and  in- 
cludes some  very  fine  lines  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Tersion  afterwards  adopted  for  publication,  as  printed  in  the 
edition  of  Coleridge's  poetical  works  (Pickering  ;  1834).  Instead 
of  the  two  lines — 

Ah  !  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn, 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew — 

the  following  liues  appear,  which  carry  a  deep  personal  impress 
with  them  : — ■ 

Dear  shall  it  be  to  every  human  heart, 

To  me  how  more  than  dearest !  me,  on  whom 

Comfort  from  thee,  and  utterance  of  thy  love 

Came  with  such  heights  and  depths  of  harmony, 

Such  sense  of  wings  uplifting,  that  its  might 

Scatter'd  and  quell'd  me,  till  my  thoughts  became 

A  bodily  tumult ;  and  thy  faithful  hopes. 

Thy  hopes  of  me,  dear  friend  !  by  me  unfelt  ! 

Were  troublous  to  me,  almost  as  a  voice, 

Familiar  once,  and  more  than  musical  ; 

As  a  dear  woman's  voice  to  one  cast  forth, 

A  wanderer  with  a  worn-out  heart  forlorn, 

'Mid  strangers  pining  with  untended  wounds. 

O  friend  !  too  well  thou  knowest,  of  what  sad  years 

The  long  suppression  had  benumbed  my  soul. 

Later  on  there  is  a  very  long  letter,  or  rather  essay  by  Colpridge, 
giving  an  account  of  the  struggles  and  ill-success  of  his  Friend. 
It  contains  among  other  things  an  admirable  maxim  of  his — 
always  to  suppose  himself  ignorant  of  a  writers  understanding 
until  he  understands  his  ignorance. 

Of  the  writers  whose  letters  have  been  found  and  are  now 
printed,  most  readers  will  probably  wish  that  there  were  more 
of  Coleridge's,  not  so  many  of  Wordsworth's,  and  much  fewer  of 
his  good  sister  Dorothy's,  the  last  chiefly  owing  such  interest  as 
they  possess  to  the  company  and  to  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  discovered.  But  Wordsworth's  letters  are  full  of  good 
matter  and  afford  many  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  simply  and 
thoroughly  the  man  was  identified  with  the  poetical  work  which 
•was  the  business  of  his  life.  In  one  place,  alluding  to  the  con- 
demnation of  his  poems  by  the  contemporary  public,  he  has  an 
excellent  passage,  which  is  perhaps  even  truer  at  the  present  day 
than  when  it  was  written  in  1807  : — 

Be  assured  that  the  decision  of  these  persons  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question,  they  are  altogether  incompetent  judges.  These  people,  in  the 
senseless  hurry  of  their  idle  lives,  do  not  read  books,  they  merely  snatch  a 
glance  at  them,  that  they  may  talk  about  them.  And  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  never  forget  what,  I  believe,  was  observed  to  you  by  Coleridge, 
that  every  great  and  original  writer,  in  proportion  as  he  is  great  or 
original,  must  himself  create  the  taste  by  which  he  is  to  be  relished  ;  he 
must  teach  the  art  by  which  he  is  to  be  seen  ;  this,  in  a  certain  degree, 
even  to  all  persons,  however  wise  and  pure  may  be  their  lives,  and  however 
unvitiated  their  taste.  But  for  those  who  dip  into  books  in  order  to  give 
an  opinion  of  them,  or  talk  about  them  to  take  up  an  opinion — for  this 
multitude  of  unhappy,  and  misguided,  and  misguiding  beings,  an  entire 
regeneration  must  be  produced  ;  and  if  this  be  possible,  it  must  be  a  work 
of  time. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  generally  unfavourable  review  of 
Wordsworth's  poems  by  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1S07, 
it  is  stated  that  six  months  afterwards  Longman  was  willing  to 
publish  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  and  to  pay  the  poet  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  every  thousand  copies  sold. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  letters  now  given  to  the  public  is 
the  copy  of  one  dated  in  July  1S05,  and  sent  by  Wordsworth  to 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  from  a  gentleman  living  at  Patterdale, 
which  contains  the  account  of  the  finding  of  the  remains  of 
Charles  Gough  upon  Ilelvellyn.  It  will  be  remembered  by  readers 
of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  that  not  long  after  this  Sir  Walter 
made  the  ascent  of  Ilelvellyn  in  company  with  Wordsworth  and 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  no  doubt  then  heard  the  touching  story 
of  the  dog,  which  he  perpetuated  in  his  beautiful  piece,  com- 
mencing with 

I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn, 

and  in  which  he  "  marked  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer  had 
died  " — a  poem  which  contained  some  of  the  most  imaginative 
lines  ever  written  by  him. 


It  is  curious  to  nolo  that  in  the  letter  to  Wordsworth  from  Mr. 
Luff  of  Patterdale,  the  "  mate  favourite,''  faithful  beyond  death, 

who  would  not  quit  her  beloved  master,  is  described  as  a  spaniel 
bitch,  whereas  in  the  short  introduction  to  Scott's  poem  she  in 
called  a  terrier.  But  tho  honour  to  the  whole  canine  race  is  tho 
same. 


TOTEM  ISM.* 

TF  we  were  acquainted  with  any  young  man  who  thought  of 
J-  studying  the  development  of  society  and  religion,  wo  would 
oiler  hitu  the  advice  of  Mr.  Punch.  This  lore  is  neither  popular 
nor  lucrative.  But  if  tho  neophyte  persisted  in  turning  the  early 
pages  of  the  book  of  humanity,  wo  would  point  out  to  him 
Mr.  Staniland  Wake's  Serpent  Worship  and  Mr.  Frazer's  Totem- 
ism.  The  former  work  is  an  example  of  how  not  to  do  it ;  the 
second  is  an  example  of  how  it  ought  to  bo  done.  Mr.  Frazer 
has  read  very  widely  and,  we  think,  accurately.  lie  reasons 
acutely  and,  above  all,  soberly.  He  relies  on  authorities  at  first- 
hand. He  never  meanders  into  symbolic  explanations,  whereof 
one  is  usually  worth  precisely  as  much  as  another — that  is, 
nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Staniland  Wake  is  of  different  mettle.  He 
has  not,  we  venture  to  think,  dealt  much  with  authorities  at 
first-hand.  He  quotes  compilations  where  originals  are  accessi- 
ble. He  listens  to  symbolic  explanations.  He  quotes  wild 
etymologies.  He  writes  about  Cainites,  and  Adamites,  and 
Arkite  affairs,  and  "  Phallism,"  and  many  of  the  musty  mys- 
teries of  the  old  antiquarians.  He  is  like  a  Bryant  redivivus 
who  has  read  Mr.  Tylor  and  not  profited  much  by  the  reading. 
What  can  be  said  of  a  student  who  declares  (p.  4)  that  "  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Hindoos  besought  Agni  "  for  this  or  that  ?  Greeks 
and  Romans  knew  no  more  of  Agni  than  General  Forlong 
— an  authority  with  Mr.  Staniland  Wake — seems  to  know  of 
etymology.  "  General  Forlong  supposed  ....  that  agnatio  may 
have  been  relation  by  fire,  for  the  agnati  can  only  be  those  of  the 
father's  side."  This  appears  to  signify  that  Agnatus  is  derived 
from  Agni  =  Fire.  One  would  fain  hope  that  neither  Mr.  Staniland 
Wake  nor  General  Forlong  really  thinks  this  a  plausible  ety- 
mology, but  their  language  donne  furieusement  a  penser.  Mr. 
Wake  holds  that  "  we  have  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  '  fall ' 
a  Phallic  legend,"  because  a  serpent  comes  in.  The  "  Fall  " 
has  as  much  to  do  with  Phallus  as  Agni  with  agnati ;  as 
for  the  serpent,  il  y  a  serpent  et  serpent,  and  his  presence  raises 
110  proof,  nor  even  presumption,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis. 
If  a  bull  is  worshipped  here  or  there,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  first  adored  "as  an  emblem  of  the  productive  force  in  nature." 
Mankind  probably  worshipped  beasts  before  they  conceived  vast 
general  ideas,  and  then  selected  emblems  for  them.  When  Mr. 
Wake  would  bring  the  authority  of  Plutarch  for  a  statement  he 
does  not  give  chapter  and  verse  in  his  author,  but  refers  to 
Bunsen's  Egypt.  The  names  of  Dr.  Inman  and  Mr.  Gerald  Massey 
are  quoted  with  all  solemnity.  As  to  serpent- worship,  he  traces 
it  to  Central  Asia,  "  the  home  of  the  great  Scythic  stock,  from 
whom  all  the  civilized  races  of  the  historical  period  sprang. 
These  peoples  are  the  Adamites."  Moreover,  "  Ak  (k)-Ad  "  (our 
friends  the  Accadians,  apparently)  may  well  be  "  the  sons  or 
lineage  of  Ad."  For  is  not  Ap  =  "  son  "  in  Welsh  ?  and  may  not 
ak  answer  to  ap  ?  And  are  not  the  Medes  first  noticed  as  Mad  on 
Assyrian  monuments?  and  may  we  not  remove  the  initial  labial  and 
reduce  the  name  to  Ad?  Quod  erat  demonstrandum.  Once  more 
have  we  not  Atli  in  the  Volsung's  tale,  and  Ahi  in  the  Veda,  or 
Atri,  "  and  Mr.  Cox  supposes  that  the  name  Atri  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Atli  of  the  Volsung  tale."  And  so,  from  supposition  to 
supposition,  from  Aztec  Teotl  to  Phoenician  Taaut,  Mr.  Staniland 
Wake  wanders  on  in  regions  where  anything  may  be  anything 
else.  He  gallantly  guesses  that  tho  Mexican  Votan  or  Odon 
"  may  be  in  reality  none  other  than  the  Scandinavian  Odin,"  and 
so  forth,  &c,  k.t.X.,  u.s.w.  Mr.  Wake  arrives  at  a  discussion  of 
Spiritualism  and  a  theory  that  "  the  human  body  must  contain 
within  itself  an  inner  form,  be  it  material  or  immaterial,  which, 
under  proper  conditions,  is  able  to  disengage  itself  either  wholly  or 
partly  from  its  outer  covering.  The  spirit  hands  which  appear,  and 
which  are  able  to  carry  heavy  weights  and  convey  them  long  distances 
through  the  air,  would  really  be  those  of  the  medium,"  which,  so 
far,  is  highly  probable.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  medium  is 
an  impostor.  From  one  topic  to  another  Mr.  Staniland  Wake 
reaches  Totemism  at  last.  Here  his  ideas  are  much  less  of  the 
old  symbolic  and  pseudological  kind,  as  indeed  they  are  in  his 
discussion  of  the  Family  and  the  early  position  of  women  in 
society.    But  here  we  turn  from  him  to  Mr.  Frazer. 

The  book  on  Totemism,  hy  Mr.  Frazer,  is  short  and  good. 
Originally  begun  as  a  contribution  to  the  Encyclopedia  L'ritan- 
nica,  it  outgrew  the  limits  of  one  article.  Even  now,  as  Mr. 
Frazer  notices,  it  contains  little  on  the  supposed  traces  of 
Totemism  among  civilized  peoples.  These  survivals  are  inter- 
esting, but  obscure ;  and  the  evidence  he  has  collected  "  is  still 
too  fragmentary  for  publication."  This  tract  is  much  more 
elaborate  and  infinitely  better  "documented"  than  the  articles 
in  which  Mr.  McLennan  first  drew  attention  to  Totemism.  Mr. 
Frazer  has  read  very  widely,  and  has  digested  his  facts  and 
arranged  them  in  good  order.  It  may  be  objected  that  he 
writes  of  the  Totems  of  "  phratries,"  of  individuals,  of  sexes, 

*  Totems,  Good  and  Bad;  and  Serpent  Worship.  By  C.  Staniland 
Wake.    London :  Redway.  1887. 

Totemism.    By  T.  G.  Frazer,  M.  A.  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1887. 
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■whereas  we  have  hitherto  known  Totems  only  as  the  worship- 
ful plant,  animal,  or  inanimate  object  which  is  the  visible  bond 
and  mark,  the  social  and  religious  centre,  of  groups  of  kindred 
— clans,"  in  Mr.  Frazer's  language.  The  protecting  beast 
of  an  individual,  chosen  by  him  at  the  fasts  of  puberty,  is 
called  Manitou  among  North  American  tribes.  There  be  many 
other  kinds  of  Maui  to  US,  and  the  name  is  not  serviceable,  but 
■we  doubt  whether  ray  but  hereditary  sacred  beasts  or  plants  or 
objects  should  be  styled  Totems.  Confusion  may  thus  be  intro- 
duced; in  fact,  the  terminology  of  the  study  is  very  loose,  and 
somewhat  bewildering.  One  may  think  Mr.  Frazer  too  exacting 
when  he  doubts  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  for  Totemism  among 
the  aborigines  of  Peru.  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  mentions  not  only 
the  claiming  of  descent  from  beasts  and  the  worship  of  their  huacas, 
but  the  practice  of  feeding  them,  and  of  treating  them  with  reve- 
rence (Garcilasso,  Comm.  Real.  i.  53).  Garcilasso  clearly  regards  the 
sacred  Sun  of  the  Incas  as  only  a  Totem,  like  the  beasts  and  birds 
of  the  less  civilized  stocks,  but  more  wisely  chosen.  Mr.  Frazer 
gives  a  few  examples  of  similar  beliefs  in  the  civilized  Old  World. 
The  Phrygian  Ophiogenes  not  only  claimed  descent  from  a  serpent, 
but  made  the  surviving  of  a  serpent's  bite  the  test  of  member- 
ship of  the  stock.  Africa  and  Peru  supply  similar  examples. 
Mr.  Frazer  traces  Totemistic  ideas  and  rites  in  the  mysteries  of 
savage  races,  in  their  dances  (the  Greeks,  he  shows,  had  an  owl- 
dance  as  well  as  a  bear-dance),  in  their  marriage  and  funeral 
ceremonies.  Through  all  these  the  great  active  idea  is  the  idea  of 
lrinship  with  the  Totem  and  of  return  to  him  after  death.  In 
three  or  four  excellent  pages  he  displays  the  development  of 
Totemistic  society  into  that  of  the  local  tribe,  and  of  Totem- 
istic religion  into  the  religion  of  anthropomorphic  gods,  with 
"  the  old  Totems  as  their  favourite  beasts  or  favourite  plants, 
or  avatars."  At  a  later  age  the  links  which  bound  them 
to  the  god  have  wholly  faded  from  memory,  and  a  genera- 
tion of  mythologists  arises  who  seek  to  patch  up  the  broken 
chain  by  the  cheap  method  of  symbolism.  But  (with  a  slight 
mixture  of  metaphor)  "  symbolism  is  only  the  decorous,  though 
transparent,  veil  which  a  refined  eye  loves  to  throw  over 
its  own  ignorance  of  the  past."  As  to  the  origin  of  Totem- 
ism nothiug  at  all  is  known.  Mr.  Staniland  Wake's  theory 
will  be  found  in  his  book;  it  is  not  more  adequate  than  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's.  Mr.  McLennan  never  published  his  own.  It 
was  plausible  and  ingenious  ;  but  he  is  believed  to  have  found  it 
unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Frazer  merely  gives  a  fuller  account  of  the 
facts,  and  a  better-arranged  account  than  has  yet  been  offered. 
Theorists  may  now  try  their  hands  on  it ;  but  there  is  little  hope 
of  success.  We  know  no  Totemistic  race  in  which  Totemism  is 
not  already  an  old — it  is  often  a  decaying — institution.  We  can- 
not watch  its  beginnings.  Mr.  Frazer,  in  his  admirably  clear  and 
succinct  volume,  merely  displays  the  working  of  an  ancient  and 
mysterious  human  convention. 

Were  we  obliged  to  suggest  an  origin  for  Totemism  we  would 
look  for  its  beginning  in  the  need  felt  by  early  groups  of  men  for 
some  mark  of  distinction  from  other  groups.  "  They  only  sought," 
says  Garcilasso,  "  to  make  one  differ  from  another."  Perhaps 
they  adopted  local  plants,  beasts,  birds,  and  so  on,  as  marks  easily 
indicated  either  by  tattooing  or  in  the  language  of  signs  and 
gestures.  This  is  a  point  exemplified  in  recent  publications  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  at  Washington.  The  theory  of  descent  from 
the  badge,  or  the  animal  represented  by  the  badge,  would  itself  be 
an  explanatory  myth,  devised  to  account  for  the  connexion  with 
the  mark  or  token,  and  credible  to  the  credulous  fancy  of  a  savage 
in  search  of  an  explanation.  But  this  theory,  we  believe,  was  tried 
and  rejected  by  Mr.  McLennan,  and  it  is  only  suggested  here  as 
"  geographers  in  pathless  downs  place  elephants  instead  of  towns." 


CHI!  I  STRIA  S  BOOKS. 
11. 

I^NGLISH  boys  must  just  now  be  on  the  look-out  for  Mr. 
— i  Ilenty's  heroic  stories  of  adventure,  and  Christmas  this  year 
will  certainly  bring  no  disappointment  to  them  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  Ilenty's  resources  command  admiration.  He  is,  of  course, 
an  old  hand  at  the  pleasaut  pastime  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
boyhood;  yet  it  is  dillicult  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity — not  to 
speak  of  the  skill  and  invention — displayed  by  this  accomplished 
writer.  Present  politics,  for  instance,  suggest  an  Irish  story,  and 
in  Orange  and  Green  (Blackie  &  Son)  we  have  an  extremely 
spirited  story,  based  on  the  struggle  in  Ireland  rendered  memorable 
by  the  defence  of  Berry  and  the  siege  of  Limerick.  Having  dealt 
with  "the  atrocious  conduct  of  William's  army  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries," Mr.  Henty  will  perhaps  some  day  take  up  the  other 
aspect  of  the  question,  like  the  impartial  fietionist  he  is.  Factionist 
he  is  too  shrewd  a  story-teller  to  be.  He  has  taken  up  with  the 
Jacobites  in  another  story — Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  (Blackie  & 
Son) — and  deals  with  a  period  of  history  tolerably  well  threshed 
by  romancers  in  a  fashion  that  is  quite  fresh,  and  wilh  excellent 
results.  His  hero,  lionald  Leslie,  is  cn  engaging  personage,  and 
his  adventures  are  told  with  unfailing  spirit.  Both  these  books 
are  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  one  of  the  few  book 
illustrators  who  really  succeed  in  illuminating  their  text.  Mr. 
Ballantyne  has  done  so  much  and  so  admirably  for  the  pleasure  of 
hoya  in  the  lust  thirty  years  or  so  that  it  is  painful  to  find  a  loss  of 
cunning  in  his  last  book,  The  Fugitives  ;  or,  Ike  Tyrant  Queen  of 
Miidugascar  (Nisbet).    There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  tire  and 


invention  of  the  author  of  the  Coral  Island  in  this  story.  Chivalric 
Days,  by  E.  S.  Brooks  (Blackie  &  Son),  is  a  volume  of  old  legends  1 
and  tales  derived  from  many  lands,  and  re-told  in  an  agreeable 
style  for  the  pleasure  and  edification  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
author  wishes  to  suggest  that  the  virtues  of  chivalry  survive  the 
era  of  knight-errants  and  noble  ladies,  and  to  inspire  the  young  by 
the  picturesque  presentment  of  the  great  examples  of  courtesy  and 
truth  he  selects  from  classic  and  modern  history.  The  scheme  is 
fairly  well  realized,  and  the  volume  is  well  illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne,  E.  Blair  Leighton,  and  R.  B.  Birch.  Mr.  11.  L.  Stevenson 
is  more  happily  treated  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  Kidnapped 
(Cassell  &  Co.)  than  he  was  by  the  illustrator  of  Treasure  Island. 
Mr.  \V.  Hole,  the  artist,  has  studied  the  topography  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  following  the  track  of  Bavid  Balfour's  wanderings,  and 
his  drawings  of  mountain,  strath,  and  river  gain  considerably  in 
force  and  vivacity  thereby.  Wre  are  inclined  to  praise  him  for  his 
fearless  magnifying  of  the  hero's  perils  in  certain  instances.  The 
passage  of  the  terrible  river  and  waterfall  by  Alan  Breck  and 
Bavid  (p.  191)  is  an  audacious  example  without  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  text.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hole  is  generally  very  successful 
in  rendering  a  telliDg  pictorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  delio-ht- 
ful  romance.  The  War  of  the  Axe  (Blackie  &  Son),  by  °Mr. 
J.  Percy  Groves,  is  sure  to  find  favour  with  boys  who  love  a 
lively  recital  of  voyaging  by  sea  and  land,  with  plenty  of  fightino- 
among  Kaffirs.  Miss  Will  oil-burn's  Offer,  by  Sarah  Boudney 
(Blackie  &  Son),  is  an  interesting  story,  developed  from  a  some- 
what curious  incident  with  remarkable  skill  and  consistency. 
Many  of  our  short  stories  are  terribly  thin  as  to  motif;  this  is 
carefully  worked  out,  and  shows  the  artistic  conscience  of  the  | 
author.  We  have  received  new  editions  of  Soldiers'  Stories  and 
Sailors'  Yarns  (Hogg)  and  Chirp  and  Chatter,  by  Alice  Banks 
(Blackie  &  Son),  with  whimsical  illustrations  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Browne. 

Mr.  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh,  issues  a  neat  and  well-printed 
edition  of  The  Sketch  Booh,  by  Washington  Irving,  with  two 
imaginative  etchings  by  Mr.  John  Buncan.  Among  the  illustrated 
books  for  children  now  before  us  none  is  more  rich  in  amusement 
or  more  varied  in  pictorial  attraction  than  Ziz-Zag  Journeys  in 
the  Western  States  of  America,  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth  (Bean  | 
&  Son).  The  book  is  a  perfect  panorama  of  novel  and  moving 
scenes  and  the  curiosities  of  travel,  interspersed  with  capital 
stories  and  descriptive  sketches.  The  first  volume  of  Cassell's 
Illustrated  History  of  England,  "  Jubilee  Edition,"  is  a  very  pro- 
mising commencement  of  a  re-issue  of  a  deservedly  popular  work. 
The  additional  illustrations  are  extremely  good,  and  edd  vastly  to 
the  interest  of  the  text.  Round  Nature's  Dial,  by  Helen  Marion 
Burnside  (Routledge),  comprises  many  bright  and" pleasant  stories 
and  sketches,  illustrated  tastefully  in  colour  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Cooper.  Some  of  the  tailpieces  and  headings  aresuperior  to  the 
larger  plates,  and  the  frontispiece  is  by  no  means  a  sample  of  the 
skilful  use  of  colours  to  be  found  in  the  volume.  Among  other 
annuals  that  are  always  acceptable  we  must  mention  the  new 
volume  of  Amateur  Work  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.) ;  The  Rosebud 
Annual  (Clarke  &  Co.)  ;  The  Child's  Pictorial  (S.  P.  C.  K.) ;  and 
The  Children's  Treasury  (Nelson). 

Messrs.  Nelson  &  Sons  forward  a  variety  of  short  stories  and 
other  books,  prettily  bound,  and  generally  of  a  moral  and  instruc- 
tive cast,  if  not  deliberately  religious  in  tone.  Some  of  the  former  ' 
may  be  commended  as  useful  school  presents  for  the  younger 
girls  or  boys.  W oodside ;  or,  Look,  Listen  and  Learn,  by  Caroline  ■ 
Hadley,  is  a  pleasing  tale,  written  in  a  good  plain  style  fitted  to 
youthful  intelligence,  and  blending  moral  instruction  with  enter- 
tainment. Without  the  didactic  purpose  of  Eyes  and  no  Eyes,  it 
is  calculated  to  guide  little  eyes  to  a  right  use.  Books  about 
animals  are  always  popular  with  children,  and  a  capital  little  book, 
very  easy  to  read,  is  Little  Arthur  at  the  Zoo,  by  Mary  Seymour. 
This  time  Arthur's  visit  is  to  the  birds,  many  of  which  figure  in 
the  woodcuts  that  head  the  various  descriptions.  Mr.  Athol 
Maybe w's  biographical  sketch,  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  a 
reprint  from  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  a  readable  epitome 
of  a  great  career,  and  illustrated  by  reductions  of  Mr.  Oaton 
Woodville's  original  drawings.  We  have  also  received  three 
stories  by  "  Pansy,"  Grandma's  Miracles,  Working  Together,  and 
Esther  Reid;  One  of  the  Least,  a  good  wholesome  story,  by  Mrs. 
E.  11.  Pitman,  and  Johnnie  Venture,  by  E.  F.  W. 

A  book  that  is  put  forth  as  "  a  Christmas  Morality  for  children 
of  any  age" — Little  Peter,  by  Lucas  Mallet  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
&  Co.) — appears  to  call  for  serious  attention,  and  in  some  ways  it 
differs  from  most  children's  books,  being  more  akin  to  the  beautiful 
yet  incomplete  significance  to  be  found  in  much  fairy  lore.  Little 
Peter  is  not  a  fairy  tale,  but  it  is  a  very  touching  story,  told  with 
rare  charm,  and  may  well  be  one  of  those  "  very  truest  stories," 
as  the  author  says,  that  "  have  never  happened  at  all."  The  poor 
despised  charcoal-burner,  John  Paqualin,  with  his  odd  poetic 
frenzies  and  fine  fantasies,  and  his  pathetic  devotion  to  Little 
Peter,  is  a  striking  conception  delightfully  presented.  The  book 
is  cleverly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Paul  Hardy.  Messrs.  Routledge's 
two  little  books  of  verse,  by  Mrs.  Barker,  Our  Homes  and  Our 
Friends,  illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Eraser; 
also  two  attractive  collections  of  Scripture  texts,  tastefully 
bound  and  illustrated,  entitled  Loving  Links,  and  The  Shall 
Nots  of  the  Bible.  We  have  also  received  Mr.  Gordon  Browne's 
Old  Fairy  Tales,  Beauty  and  the  Beast  and  Hop  o'  My  Thumb 
(Blackie  &  Son),  the  grotesque  humour  of  which  we  noticed 
last  season  ;  and  Mr.  Ernold  Mason's  Story  of  the  Old  Woman  and 
htr  Pig  (Clarke  &  Co.) 
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Messrs.  J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co.'a  list  comprises  gift-books  admirably 
mited  to  the  requirements  of  boys  and  girls,  tho  work  of  writers 
nore  or  loss  favourably  known,  some  of  whom  aro  proven 
avouritos.  All  these  books  are  printed  in  good,  clear  typo, 
astcfully  bound  in  general,  and  cleverly  illustrated.  There  are 
e\v  authors  of  boys'  books  who  may  compete  with  Dr.  Gordon 
stables  as  a  story-teller.  Ho  has  the  gift  of  commanding  the 
ittention  instantly,  and  of  sustaining  interest  in  his  exciting 
narratives  at  a  white  heat  to  tho  very  end.  The  Dashing  Days 
yf  Old  is  a  capital  book  in  all  respects,  and  by  far  the  best  in 
ilessrs.  Shaw's  list  for  young  boys  of  healthy  spirits.  The  scene 
s  laid  in  many  lands  during  tho  war  with  Franco  between  1806 
Hid  1S15,  and  the  boy  hero,  who  becomes  a  gallant  midshipman, 
uid  is  otherwise  promoted,  is  as  interesting  and  lifelike  as  any  of 
Dr.  Stables's  clever  studies  of  youth.  He  enjoys  a  course  of  ad- 
renture  so  unceasing  in  thrilling  incident,  and  yet  so  naturally 
ind  skilfully  coloured,  that  the  most  exacting  lover  of  stirring 
ncident  must  needs  bo  delighted  by  the  breathless  spirit  of  the 
itory.  Miss  Agnes  Giberne  writes  a  pretty  story,  with  a  faint 
■omantic  flavour,  of  an  abandoned  child  whose  mother  is  strangely 
liscovered  after  much  diligent  search  on  the  part  of  those  who 
tdopt  her  babe.  His  Adopted  Daughter  would  be  a  story  of 
atreme  simplicity  if  it  were  not  for  a  vein  of  sentiment  with 
which  we  can  sympathize  only  very  imperfectly.  It  is  written, 
lowever,  in  Miss  Giberne's  best  mauner,  clearly  and  forcibly,  and 
he  dialogues  are  terse  and  natural.  Of  Brenda's  charming  story, 
froggy's  Little  Brother,  we  have  a  new  edition,  with  clever 
llustrations  by  an  artist  whose  name  is  not  given.  The  Shepherd's 
Darling,  a  new  tale  by  the  same  writer,  i3  a  pretty  pastoral,  with 
in  attractive  heroine,  whose  chequered  life-story  is  told  with  the 
trace  and  delicacy  that  harmonize  with  the  author's  original 
tonception  of  the  child  Bonnie.  And  a  story  that  is  well  told 
md  well  devised  must  needs  be  good.  In  Convent  Walls,  by 
Emily  Sarah  Holt,  is  an  example  of  the  historical  tale  that  may 
ie  warmly  recommended  to  girls  who  find  more  in  English 
listory  than  dry  matter  for  school  tasks.  It  is  an  inte- 
esting  pendant  to  the  author's  clever  story  of  Piers  Gavestone, 
r»i  All  Times  of  our  Tribulation,  and  its  merits  are  fully  as 
(triking.  The  characters,  both  historical  and  fictitious,  are  care- 
'ully  studied  and  vividly  presented  ;  while  sound  research  is  skil- 
fully utilized  in  suggesting  the  life  and  colour  of  the  historical 
jeriod  selected  by  the  writer.  Mrs.  Shaw's  books  for  children  are 
ilways  distinguished  by  truth  and  unaffected  style  in  depicting 
be  ways  and  humours  of  children.  Dickie's  Secret  is  to  be  noted 
'or  its  simple  fidelity  to  nature.  Miss  Brodie's  Cousin  Dora  is  a 
trying  heroine  and  a  little  incredible.  She  is  wooed  by  a  Mr. 
Howard  Mannering,  who  does  not  appear  to  be  an  objectionable 
poung  man — indeed,  they  eventually  are  married — but  she  tells  a 
friend  she  had  sent  him  away  because,  as  she  told  him,  she  was 
jfraid  "  he  did  not  love  God,"  and  she  remembered  the  words 
'He  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough"  &c.  In  all  this  the 
ieroine  is  something  "  unnatural  and  strained."  Thoroughly 
wholesome  and  lively  is  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,  by  Mrs. 
Stanley  Leathes,  with  pretty  illustrations  by  M.  Irwin.  Among 
Uustrated  books  for  young  children  a  foremost  place  is  due  to  The 
Story  of  Little  Hal,  by  Maude  M.  Butler  ;  Left  Behind,  by  James 
/happell ;  One  Day  ;  or,  Viola's  Wanderings,  by  E.  Chapman  ; 
nd  Our  Darlings,  an  illustrated  annual,  edited  by  Dr.  Barnardo. 
L  pretty  and  suitable  employment  for  children  is  supplied  by  a 
ew  series  of  Mrs.  Shaw's  Outline  Texts  for  painting,  on  card  and 
n  paper,  Something  for  Sunday.  We  have  also  received  from 
lessrs.  Shaw  &  Co.  Barney :  a  Soldier's  Story,  by  the  author  of 
Is  Three ;  Golden  Gates,  by  M.  L.  Ridley;  Tim's  Treasure,  by 
dice  Lang;  Joyce  Tregarthen,  by  E.  Chillon;  Acting  on  the 
'quare,  by  Harriet  Boultwood  ;  and  Dora  Ashley,  by  C.  E. 
rvine. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

rHERE  is  always  a  certain  charm  in  a  writer  who  is  like 
himself,  always  supposing  that  he  is  a  good  writer ;  and 
obody  supplies  this  charm  better  in  the  present  day  than  the  gifted 
id  amusing  author  of  the  Vie  de  Jesus.    Everybody  who  studies 
is  writings  knows  that  M.  Renan  has  long  proposed  to  supplement, 
',  strictly  speaking,  to  preface,  his  work  on  Early  Christianity  by 
work  in  some  respects  similar  on  the  History  of  Judaism.  And 
'erybody  who  has  taken  M.  Renan's  measure  (if  the  application 
that  sartorial  metaphor  to  an  Academician  be  not  blasphemous) 
'  is  been  curious — with  that  curiosity,  the  pleasantest  kind  of 
I,  which  is  the  result  of  tolerably  definite  anticipation  mixed 
,ith  just  a  spice  of  uncertainty — to  see  how  he  would  do  it. 
ere  is  the  first  instalment  (1),  going  from  the  beginning  of  all 
ings  to  the  time  of  David,  and  it  quite  equals,  if  it  does  not 
rpass,  what  was  expected.    The  passages  which  describe  the 
8toral  life  of  the  patriarchs,  the  peculiar  qualities  and  defects 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  and,  above  all,  the  physical  characteristics 
i  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  are  not  below  anything  that  M.  Renan 
's  ever  done — that  is  to  say,  they  are  better  examples  of  an 
aate,  but  not  barbarically  ornate,  French  than  any  one  now 
ring  can  write.    The  whole  narrative  flows  on  with  that  clear 
id  easy  current  of  which  but  two  or  three  writers  in  any 
j  aeration  have  the  secret.     Every  now  and  then  the  faculty 
rich  the  author  has,  in  a  less  but  only  in  a  less  degree,  of 

,[)  Ilistoire  du  jjeuple  d' Israel.  Par  Ernest  Iicnan.  Tome  I.  Paris: 
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laying  down  maxims  in  tho  simple  and  unadorned  fashion  proper 
to  them  appears,  such  as  this: — "Jamais  un  otranger  no  con- 
tento  la  nation  dont  il  fieri t  l'histoiro  "• — a  sorrowful  truth  which 
every  ono  who  has  tried  tho  adventuro  referred  to  will  endorse. 
All  thoso  aro  very  delightful  things.  But  as  usual,  also,  thoro 
is  a  source  of  delight  which  M.  Renan  has  no  intention  of 
opening,  but  which  flows  in  spontaneous  purity  whenever  ho 
takes  up  his  pen.  The  serenely  uncritical  spirit  whicli  takes 
itself  for  severe  criticism,  tho  colossal  fatuity  which  is  BO  mild- 
mannered  and  gracious  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with 
it,  and  almost  impossible  not  to  fall  positively  in  love  with  it, 
the  inimitable  mixture  of  really  profound  learning  with  tho 
grossest  ignorance,  and  tho  most  hoadlong  acceptance  of  things 
about  which  the  acceptor  evidently  and  frankly  knows  nothing, 
supply  a  mixture  in  which  it  may  be  cynical  to  find  pleasure, 
but  which,  wo  own,  is  to  us  inexpressibly  diverting  and  re- 
freshing, all  tho  more  so  that  (alas!  without  his  charm  of 
style)  we  could  almost  have  written  tho  book  beforehand  for  the 
author.  Tho  receipt  is  well  known.  You  start  with  the  hypo- 
thesis (which  you  don't  call  a  hypothesis  at  all,  but  a  certainty) 
that  the  Bible  is  a  legend,  but  a  legend  based  on  truth;  you 
bring  up  to  its  support  the  other  hypothesis  (whicli  you  are  too 
polite  to  call  a  certainty,  but  which,  of  course,  all  gens  de  Men 
know  to  be  one)  that  you  yourself  possess  an  infallible  touchstone 
for  separating  fact  from  fiction,  and  then  you  separate  it,  some- 
times inventing  a  little  to  make  up.  You  find,  for  instance, 
the  name  "  Jakobel "  somewhere,  and  though  there  is  the  most 
shadowy  proof  of  its  real  existence,  and  none  whatever  of  its 
application  to  .any  particular  nation  or  tribe,  you  are  sure  that 
Israel  was  Jakobel  before  it  was  Israel,  and  that  Jakob  is  a 
mythical  eponymous  hero  extemporized  from  Jakobel.  You  take 
the  story  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  and  declare  that  one  part  of 
it  is  evidently  historical,  and  accounts  for  the  invention  of  the 
other  part.  You  write  of  "  Dom's  Day  Book,"  and  take  sun- 
myths  and  Primitive  Aryan  theories  for  gospel.  And  so  you 
go  gravely  on.  You  are  never  angry,  not  even  with  that  sad 
divinity  Jahve,  who  was  such  a  deterioration  of  Elohim,  and 
who  was  restored  to  something  better  by  the  good  nahi  (it  would 
not  be  sufficiently  impressive  to  call  them  prophets),  who  worsted 
the  bad  levi  (whom  you  know  to  be  not  Levites  at  all,  but  in- 
trusive Egyptians).  You  are  always  atlable,  delightful,  illogical, 
learned,  childish,  eloquent,  absurd — in  short,  Renanic.  And  we 
never  could  imagine  how  the  most  orthodox  could  have  the 
heart  to  say  anything  severe  of,  much  more  to  damn,  a  man  of 
your  quality. 

Two  very  interesting,  though  not  very  bulky,  numbers  of  the 
Artistes  eclebrcs  (2)  lie  before  us.  M.  Forgues's  inherited  know- 
ledge of  Gavarni  enables  him  to  add  something  even  to  the  account 
given  by  the  brothers  Goncourt  of  that  rather  unpleasant  person 
but  wonderful  draughtsman.  The  choice  of  illustrations  from  a 
work  so  immense  and  (to  show  its  merit)  needing  such  full  repre- 
sentation must  have  been  rather  dillicult,  and  M.  Forgues  has, 
perhaps,  found  the  best  way  out  of  the  dilliculty  by  chiefly  giving, 
though  not  confining  himself  to,  unpublished  sketches.  M. 
Michel's  account  of  the  singularly  gifted  Ter  Borch  or  Terburg 
family  is  pleasanter  personally,  and  not  less  interesting  artistic- 
ally. It  is  true  that  black-and-white  reproduction,  unless  of  more 
elaborate  kind  than  the  system  of  this  series  admits,  cannot  even 
hint  the  peculiarities  of  colour  which  nearly  as  much  as  draughts- 
manship or  composition  distinguish  these  Hollanders.  But  the 
reproductions  of  sketches  and  drawings  are  often  very  effective. 
Let  us  note  particularly  a  quite  charming  portrait  of  and  by 
Gesina  Terburg,  daughter  of  "old  Gerard,''  and  half-sister  of  the 
more  famous  Terburg. 

M.  Pellissier  need  not  have  apologized  for  his  French  Syntax  (3). 
It  is  true  that  there  are  a  great  many  French  grammars  already  ; 
but,  then,  a  great  many  of  them  are  very  bad,  and  this  (as  far  as 
we  can  judge  without  very  minute  examination)  is  not  bad  at  all, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  good.  For  such  purposes  the  mechanical 
assistances  of  type  and  arrangement  can  hardly  be  too  much  used, 
and  M,  Pellissier  has  used  thtm  with  equal  freedom  and  judg- 
ment. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IN  the  latest  addition  to  the  interminable  number  of  books  about 
America — A  Year  in  the  Great  Bejmblic,  by  E.  Catherine 
Bates  (Ward  &  Downey) — wo  are  reminded,  perhaps  superfluously, 
that  everybody  who  goes  to  America,  and  comes  back,  writes  a 
book.  "  It  seemed  to  me,"  says  the  candid  author,  "  that  wild 
horses  should  not  drag  me  to  swell  the  ranks  of  these  literary 
bores,"  and  forthwith  the  thing  is  done,  without  the  tameless 
steeds  and  in  two  volumes.  By  this  nothing  more  is  intended 
than  that  the  book  is  written  in  spite  of  the  declaration  against 
writing,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  quite  as  well  worth  reading  as  any 
of  the  recent  books  on  the  subject  which  the  author  cites  with  a 
needless  apprehension  of  vain  competition.  And  yet,  it  is  unkind 
of  her  to  speak  of  America  as  "  the  same  old  sheep"  that  only 
wants  the  "  fresh  sauce"  of  the  individual  observer  to  make  it 
palatable.  Her  sketches  of  Boston  society  are  bright  and  interest- 
ing, and  there  is  much  novelty  in  her  experiences  of  the  Far 
West.    A  chapter  on  Spiritualism  in  America  in  the  first  volume 

(2)  Les  artistes  celebres — Gavarni.    Par  E.  Forgues.     Terburg  et  sa 
fumille.    Par  E.  Michel.    Paris:  Kouam.    Londou  :  Wood. 
I     (3)  Syntax:   By  Eugene  Pellissier.    London  :  Rivingtons. 
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claims  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and 
is  altogether  an  amusing  exposition  of  the  pleasure  of  beiDg 
cheated.  It  reveals,  unconsciously  perhaps,  the  seductive  pro- 
cess by  •which  the  sceptic  whose  mind  is  open  gradually 
attaius  to  the  ultimate  raptures  of  faith.  The  manifestations  of 
spooks  at  the  first  seance  described  were  clearly  traceable  to  the 
most  impudent  fraud  ;  but  tilings  were  so  much  better  managed 
on  subsequent  occasions  that  the  author  besins  to  theorize  on 
the  "  materialization "  of  spirits  and  solemnly  to  discuss  its 
lawfulness.  One  very  beautiful  female  spook,  duly  materialized, 
sat  on  her  lap  without  touching  the  ground,  and  weighed  no 
more  than  a  small  kitten  might,  or  a  lady's  muff,  although  appa- 
rently a  well-developed  young  woman  of  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height.  Then  there  was  a  "  gentleman  in  uniform  "  trying  to 
materialize,  who  wanted  "  to  come  so  nicely  in  his  uniform,"  as 
the  child-medium  put  it,  but  invariably  "  tumbled  all  to  pieces 
again "  after  having  "  nearly  got  it  all  right  once."  By  this  it 
seems  that  buttons  are  bard  to  materialize.  There  is  much  more 
of  this  kind  of  "  evidence,"  very  gay,  very  foolish  indeed. 

Life  in  the  Diamond  Fields  of  Griqualand  "West,  as  it  was  in 
the  first  flush  of  prosperity,  is  vividly  presented  by  W.  T.  E.  in  a 
stirrinqr  but  rather  unpleasant  story  of  successful  rascality  entitled 
I.  I).  B. ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Solomon  Davis  (Chapman  &  Hall). 
I.  D.  B.,  or  illicit  diamond  buying,  is  described  as  the  unpardon- 
able offence  among  the  honest  portion  of  the  community  of  the 
Diamond  Fields,  thousrh  it  was  by  no  means  the  worst  crime 
committed  by  Sol.  Davis,  the  disreputable  hero.  To  deal  in  stolen 
property  was  perhaps  a  small  matter  to  this  ingenious  young 
gentleman  from  Petticoat  Lane,  whose  victorious  career  as  card- 
sharper,  thief,  poisoner,  projector  of  bogus  Companies,  is  crowned 
by  the  felicity  that  is  usually  awarded  by  novelists  to  the 
deserving.  This  is  not  a  moral  tale ;  but  its  pictures  of  the  seamy 
side  of  life  are  decidedly  clever,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  the 
nauseous  assumption  of  the  moralist  common  to  the  spurious 
naturaUgtes  of  the  day.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  bring  your  hero  to 
the  han?man's  rope  ;  and  W.  T.  E.  misrht  plead,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  that  it  would  have  been  quite  exceptional,  in  the  circum- 
stances, if  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  a  faithful  record,  to 
have  done  so.  Still  he  need  not  have  left  Mr.  Davis  in  a  bower 
of  bliss. 

Mr.  Devendra  N.  Das  has  collected  from  the  St.  James's  Gazette 
and  other  journals  an  interesting  series  of  papers  on  rural  and 
town  life  in  India  under  the  title  Sketches  of  Hindoo  Life 
(Chapman  &  Hall).  Drawn  from  life  with  a  vigorous  pen,  this 
little  book  presents  to  the  English  reader  a  tolerably  complete 
gallery  of  graphic  portraiture,  with  vivid  and  skilful  pictures  of 
the  round  of  social  existence.  They  may  be  likened  to  essays  in 
dry  point  by  a  keen  observer,  and  are  more  valuable  and  sugges- 
tive than  the  more  laboured  and  finished  work  of  English  tourists 
frequently  is. 

Though  the  Mediterranean  is  a  good  deal  overdone  by  eloquent 
travellers,  it  is  possible  to  commend  the  sobriety  of  description 
that  marks  Four  Months'  Cruise  in  a  Sailing  Yacht,  by  Lady 
Ernestine  Edgcumbe  and  Lady  Mary  Wood  (Hurst  &  Blackett). 
From  Algiers  to  Venice,  by  way  of  Tunis,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Isles, 
Cattaro,  and  the  Dalmatian  coast,  we  are  borne  pleasantly  on  the 
light  and  cheerful  flow  of  the  voyagers'  log.  The  illustrations  by 
Lady  Mary  Wood  are  fairly  effective,  especially  a  sketch  of  the 
great  ravine  and  natural  arch  near  Constantino  and  a  view  of 
Cattaro. 

Mr.  Sonnenschein's  dictionary  for  readers,  The  Best  Books 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  is  a  singularly  elaborate  compilation 
and  a  most  useful  book  for  reference,  whatsoever  difference  of 
opinion  may  be  aroused  by  its  generous  estimate  of  the  "best 
books."  Full  particulars  are  given  of  some  25,000  works,  and 
these  are  classified  with  considerable  ingenuity  in  alphabetical 
lists. 

Irish  Minstrelsy,  the  latest  addition  to  tha  "  Canterbury  Poets" 
(Walter  Scott),  is  a  collection  of  Irish  lyrics  of  unpleasant  pro- 
miscuity, ranging  between  Curran  and  Mrs.  O'Donovan  liossa. 

Dr.  Joseph  Schneer  is  the  author  of  a  readable  brochure  on  a 
new  winter  resort,  Alassio;  a  Pearl  of  the  Riviera  (Triibner  & 
Co.),  and  depicts  the  attractions  of  Alassio  with  convincing  force. 
Both  in  climate  and  scenery  the  Ligurinn  watering-place  possesses 
great  advantage  over  the  French  Riviera. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  in 
"Routledge's  Pocket  Library";  A  Strange  Story  (Routledge), 
in  the  Pocket  Edition  of  Lord  Lytton's  Novels ;  and  a  revised 
edition  of  Mr.  James  Cant  lie's  excellent  little  handbook,  Accidental 
Injuries  (Clowes  &  Sons). 

We  have  also  received  No.  31  of  The  Journal  of  Philology 
(Macmillan),  and  the  Vncrowded  Atlas  of  Political  Geography 
(Ruddiman  Johnston  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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pRYSTAL    PALACE. — Admission,   Wednesday  9d.,  othei 

days,  Is.  ;  except  Saturday,  2s.  lid.  before  5,  Is.  alter.  Winter  Garden  Illuminated  even 
Wednesday, Thursday  und  Saturday  Evening. 

Wednesday,  November  23— 44  The  Green  Bushes,"  at  8  r.M.,  under  direction  of  Mr.  Osca 
Barrett ;  Messrs.  James  Fernandez.  William  Kignold,  Matthew  Brudie,  Wm.  Farren,  junr. 
and  F.  W.  Insh  ;  Mesdames  Editk  Bruce,  Gabnelle  Goldney,  aud  Bella  Fatemau.  Seats 
tid.to3s.  Gd. 

Thursday,  November  24 — Sixth  Grand  Pr-menude  Concert,  at  7.30  p.m.  Vocalists— Mis 
Thudichum  ;  Mr.  Iver  McKay.  The  Famous  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra  ;  Conductor,  Mi 
August  Manns.   No  extra  charge. 

Saturday,  November  2il.—  Eighth  Saturday  Concert  at  3  p.m.  Vocalist,  Mme.  Nordica 
Pianoforte,  Mme.  de  Pachmann  ;  Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns. 

Orchestral  Concerts  at  1^.30  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  ;  at  4  on  Monday  an< 
Friday;  and  at3.30on  Wednesday.   Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns. 

REMBRANDT  HEAD,  Vigo  Street,  London. 

SKETCHES  aud  BAS-RELIEFS,  by  the  late  RANDOLPH 

^  CALDECOTT,  on  VIEW  until  26th. 

R.  DUN'THORNE. 
"  PUT  UP  A  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  ROOM,"-Leigh  Huxt. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

SPLENDID  COPIES  OP  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 
From  all  the  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe,  in  PERMANENT  AUTOTYPE. 
H.M.'s  COLLECTIONS  BUCKINGHAM   PALACE  AND  WINDSOR  CASTLE 
THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON. 
GRAND  AUTOTYPES  from  the  PAINTINGS  in  these  COLLECTIONS. 
THE  ART  OF  BARTOLOZZI.   One  Hundred  Examples. 
THE  "LIBER  STUDIORUM"  OF  TURNER. 
Copies  of  Reynolds.  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  and  Rare  Works  from  the  Print 
Room,  British  Museum. 
Paintinss,  Drawings,  Engravincs,  Photographs,  &c.  carefully  Framed. 
An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  "Autotype  in  Relation  to  Household  Art,"  with  Pres 
Notices,  free  per  post, 
Pine-Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.  price  Gd.  free  per  post. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 

"  THE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    LORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  lie  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOR1 
GALLERY,  3i  New  Bond  street,  with  "Christ  Leaving  the  Prictorium,"  and  his  othe 

great  Pictures.  Prom  Ten  to  S12:  daily.  Is. 

pIIARIXG  CROSS  IK  >S PETAL,  Strand,  W.C. — The  COUNCII 

V>  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUUSCRIPTIONS.  A  denci 
estimated  tit  more  than  £G,000  has  to  be  met  before  the  31st  December.   Bankers  :  Messn 

Di  umiiiund,  4'J  Charing  truss,  S.U*. 

 ARTHUR  E.  RE  APE,  Secrr  lnry. 

APOLLINARIS. 

"THE   QUEEN   OF   TABLE   WATERS."  I 

CAUTION.—  "  The  Thames  is  at  present,  anil  is  likely  to  remain,  an  unsnit 

able  source  of  water  supply  for  the  metropolis.  The  pollutions  to  which  it  i 
necessarily  exposed  arc  of  sucli  a  disgusting  character  as  to  render  its  use  fo 

drinking  purposes  undesirable."— Zantet,  August  1S87. 

THOQF    WHO    ^llf-FFR    <r<""  :ln-v  Physical  weakness 
inUOL     VVnU    OUI  ILIl    derangement  of  the  nervous  syste 
should  rend  Mr.  ('.  B.  Harness'  Special  Pamphlet,  entitled  "Galvan 
Electricity."    Gratis  and  post  free  on  application.    Write  or  call  at  once. 

The  Company's  CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  is  in  attendance  daily. 
Address:  Mr.  C.  15.  HARNESS,  Consulting  Electrician, 

THE  MEDICAL  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Limited,  52  Oxford  Street,  London,' 
(Corner  op  Ratiirune  Tlace.) 
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LORD  SALISBURY  AT  OXFORD. 

AS  we  have  not  hesitated  to  criticize  the  acts  and  words 
of  the  present  Government  with  perfect  freedom  since 
they  came  into  office,  we  can  say  with  the  greater  emphasis 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  Oxford  last  Wednesday  was 
worthy  of  the  place,  the  person,  the  occasion,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  ill-temper  with  which  it  has  been  received  by 
some  hostile  critics.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  tactical  error  to 
substitute  ill-temper  for  indignation;  but  when  you  have 
not  the  latter  at  command  it  is  but  too  natural  to  slip  into 
the  former — which  at  least  gives  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  the  enemy.  Two  faults  have  been  found  with  Lord 
Salisbury  by  some  who  are  not  generally  opposed  to  him 
at  pi  esent.  The  first  is  that  as  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  he  ought  not  to  have  made  a  party  speech  in  the 
city  of  Oxford.  This  appears  to  be  rather  foolish.  It  has  nearly 
always  been  the  practice  of  Oxford,  and  until  circumstances 
not  likely  often  to  occur  broke  the  tradition  it  was  nearly 
always  the  practice  of  Cambridge,  to  choose  for  Chancellor 
a  statesman  of  the  highest  distinction.  For  many  years  in 
unbroken  succession  the  "honoured  Lords  and  Chancellors" 
of  the  University  on  the  Isis  have  been  Prime  Ministers 
and  leaders  of  one  of  the  great  English  parties.  It  would 
be  somewhat  ludicrous  if  their  voices  were  to  be  silenced  on 
this  account  in  the  city  which,  quite  independently  of  its 
connexion  with  the  University,  has  had  in  the  past  a  more 
•distinguished  political  and  Parliamentaiy  history  than  any 
town  in  England  except  London.  Either  it  is  improper 
for  the  Chancellor  of  a  University  (who,  since  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  ceased  to  be  his  humble  deputy,  has  had  little 
or  no  academic  power)  to  be  a  politician  at  all,  or  it  can- 
not be  improper  for  him  to  speak  as  a  politician  anywhere 
and  in  any  place. 

The  other  charge  is  that  Lord  Salisbury  took  too  "  cool 
"and  cynical"  a  view  of  things,  and  this  charge  at  least 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  There  are  persons,  not 
perhaps  of  the  least  competent  among  students  of  politics, 
to  whom  all  older  and  minor  questions  of  political  difference 
are  rapidly  merging  themselves  in  the  one  question  whether 
.government  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  gush  and 
blather  or  on  the  principles  of  reason.  Those  who  would 
like  this  question  decided  in  the  former  sense  are,  of  course, 
logical  in  elevating  Mr.  O'Brien's  breeches  to  the  position 
of  the  famous  blacksmith's  garment  which  used  to  be  the 
standard  of  Persia,  and  in  condemning  all  oratory  that 
is  not  like  Mr.  Gladstone's  as  "  cool  and  cynical."  Those 
who  are  of  the  other  persuasion  will  be  obliged  to  Lord 
Salisbury  for  turning,  as  he  has  often  turned  before,  the 
white  light  of  dispassionate  consideration,  not  merely  on  the 
immediate  political  questions,  but  on  the  general  political 
state,  of  the  day.  With  his  pronouncements  on  minor  points 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  quarrel,  except  among  those 
who  would  quarrel  with  anything  he  said,  no  matter  what 
it  might  be.  The  occasion  dispensed  him  from  any  reference 
to  foreign  politics,  or  rather  made  it  improper  that  he  should 
in  any  way  refer  to  them — a  fact  all  the  luckier  in  that  he 
could  hardly  have  taken  any  notice  of  the  very  singular  phe- 
nomena appearing  at  the  moment  in  Paris,  at  Berlin,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  that,  if  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  them, 
sinister  constructions  would  have  been  put  upon  his  silence. 
On  the  eternal  Irish  question ;  on  the  recent  flirtations  of 
the  Cladstonian  leaders  with  anarchy  at  home,  and  on  the 
way  in  which  they  have  suddenly  left  that  unheavenly 
maid  to  mourn  their  desertion  ;  on  the  depression  of  trade 


and  agriculture,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  applying  any 
such  rough-and-ready  nostrums  to  it  as  those  which  had 
been  recommended  at  this  very  meeting  ;  on  the  possibility 
and  desirableness  of  separating  the  question  of  Local  Govern- 
ment from  others,  Lord  Salisbury  said  some  interesting 
things.  But  the  most  interesting,  the  most  debatable,  and  the 
most  far-reaching  of  his  utterances,  was  his  treatment  of  the 
question  how  far  it  is  well  for  the  Conservative  party  to  ex- 
pedite the  process  of  carrying  legislation  through  the  Lower 
House.  There  is  no  doubt  that  something  like  a  shiver 
must  have  run  through  many  respectable  frames  next 
morning  at  breakfast  on  reading  what  he  said  ;  there  is  no 
doubt,  also,  that  other  persons  not  given  to  political  shivers 
may  hesitate  entirely  to  agree  with  him.  But  the  discus- 
sion of  such  matters  as  the  hastening  of  business  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  suspending 
powers  of  the  Upper,  is  one  of  real  importance,  and  con- 
trasts very  remarkably  with  the  miserable  hand-to-mouth 
(or  rather  body-to-Downing-Street)  questions  which  occupy 
most  political  speeches. 

Lord  Salisbury  in  effect  put  three  questions — Is  it  desir- 
able, in  the  interests  of  Conservatism,  that  business  should  be 
expedited?  Is  it  desirable  that  the  House  of  Lords  should,  as 
it  must  in  such  a  case,  if  constant  snatch  votes  are  not  to  fix 
mischievous  fads  on  the  Statute-book,  frequently  reject  mea- 
sures 1  and  Ought  the  Upper  House,  in  order  to  strengthen 
it  for  this  unpopular  office,  to  be  reformed  in  some  popular 
sense?    To  the  first  two  he  answers  Yes;  to  the  last,  No. 
This  last  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  discussed  incidentally ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  force,  and  novel  force, 
in  the  apparently  paradoxical  contention  that  reform  would 
make  the  House  of  Lords  too  strong  for  its  proper  work — 
that  of  revision  and  suspension — and  introduce  a  dangerous 
disturbance  of  political  equilibrium.    With  regard  to  the 
two  earlier  questions,  the  Prime  Minister  shocks,  and 
admits  shocking,  two  beloved  principles  of  steady-going 
Conservatives.    The  first  is  that  the  mere  retarding  of 
legislation  is  a  good  thing,  inasmuch  as  more  bad  measures 
than  good  are  likely  to  be  stopped ;  the  second  is  that  the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  kept  in  the  background  as  much 
as  possible,  and  its  veto  used  with  the  most  gingerly  eco- 
nomy.   Both  these  principles  Lord  Salisbury  questions ; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  we  are  sufficiently  at  one 
with  him.    For,  in  the  first  place,  the  present  day  is  not  a 
day  in  which  mysterious  terrors  have  much  terror,  and, 
unless  the  powers  of  the  Upper  House  are  used  judiciously, 
but  freely,  they  are  in  much  danger  of  being  lost.    And,  in 
the  second  place,  the  more  sparingly  they  are  used  the 
greater  is  the  indignation  excited  by  their  use  among  the 
more  thoughtless  kind  of  Democrat  when  they  are  employed. 
But  we  are  not  disposed  to  yield  quite  such  ready  assent  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  antiquation  of  the  great  principle  of 
"  Can't  you  let  it  alone  ? "  or,  at  any  rate,  "  Can't  you 
"  put  as  many  spokes  in  the  wheel  as  possible  ? "  Ifc 
is  no  doubt  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  constant 
checking  of  measures  often  leads  to  their  being  finally 
carried  in  a  more  sweeping  form.    But  that  argument  cuts 
both  ways — at  the  Upper  House  veto  as  well  as  at  the 
operation  of  tedious  forms  in  the  Lower  House.    And  we 
should  doubt  whether  it  is  true  except  in  the  case  of 
measures  which  are  certain  to  pass  sooner  or  later,  but  of 
which  (as  not  of  war)  it  may  be  truly  said,  Better  later 
than  sooner.    On  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned that  merely  faddist  legislation  has  a  blessed  faculty 
of  being  choked  off  by  the  difficulty  and  intricacy  of  the 
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necessary  procedure.  For  bow  many  years  has  the  De- 
ceased Wife's  Sister  requested  in  vain  that  the  laws  of 
England  shall  he  abrogated  in  order  to  make  two  lovers 
happy  ?  For  how  many  has  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  con- 
tended in  vain  that  a  man  may,  if  he  likes,  decide  that 
Ireland  shall  go  hack  to  a  state  of  savagery,  but  may  not 
decide  whether  he  himself  shall  have  a  glass  of  beer?  But 
for  Government  pusillanimity  and  the  accidental  assistance  ! 
of  the  regulations  about  finance,  the  fanatics  who  would 
doom  their  fellows  to  the  risk  of  a  horrible  disease  never 
could  have  overthrown  the  wiser  legislation  of  the  past. 
Great  is  delay  ;  not  by  any  means  for  any  simply  cowardly 
or  simply  indolent  reason,  but  because,  in  politics  as  in 
other  matters,  only  time  will  show  whether  anything  is 
sufficiently  of  God  to  stand  or  not.  If  it  is,  and  when  it  is 
shown  to  be,  there  is  no  use  lighting  against  it  any  longer. 
The  point,  no  doubt,  is  one  not  to  be  settled  offhand ;  but 
it  is  something  of  a  satisfaction  to  have  practical  questions 
of  real  importance  set  before  the  public,  instead  of  the  chaff 
and  rubbish  which  fill  the  whole  oratory  on  one  side  at  the 
present  moment  and,  to  speak  the  impartial  truth,  not  a 
little  of  the  oratory  on  the  other. 


m  THE  DEPTHS  OF  GLADSTONISM. 

WE  owe  the  third,  and  even  the  second,  member  of  the 
group  about  to  be  dealt  with — Mr.  Childers,  Mr. 
Laeouchere,  and  Mr.  Bryce — some  apology  for  bracketing 
them  with  the  first  as  strange  and  awful  examples  of  the 
obfuscation  of  intellect,  taste,  and  almost  all  other  good 
qualities  which  the  following  of  Mr.  Gladstone  brings  about. 
For  Mr.  Bryce  (they  all  spoke  on  Monday  last)  exhibited 
only  a  curious  and  (except  by  the  passage  of  the  foreign  body 
Gladstone  between  the  sun  of  reason  and  an  intellect  in  the 
main  very  competent  to  discern  that  sun)  unintelligible  dark- 
ening of  counsel,  and  Mr.  Labouciiere  was  merely  what 
Mr.  Labouciiere  has  regularly  been  since  he  ceased  to  be 
amusing  and  began  to  be  Gladstonian.  But  Mr.  Ciiilders's 
offence  was  far  graver.  We  may  leave  him  in  the  grip  of 
"  Law  and  Order  "  as  to  his  main  argument  on  the  tyranny 
of  the  Government  towards  Mr.  O'Brien.  But  he  took 
upon  himself,  in  order  to  exaggerate  that  tyranny,  to  drag 
forward  for  invidious  comparison, and  shameful  innuendo  the 
fate  of  a  brave  soldier  who  died  last  week,  and  of  whom 
even  some  fanatics  of  virtue  have  spoken  not  unkindly. 
Every  one  knows  the  fault  committed  and  the  punishment 
suffered  twelve  years  ago  by  Colonel  Valentine  Baker. 
No  extenuation  of  that  fault,  though  many  were  made  at 
the  time  and  since,  need  bo  attempted  here ;  no  exaggera- 
tion of  the  punishment  could  be  made,  if  it  were  desired  to 
make  it.  For  a  moment  of  madness,  which  in  a  man  of 
lower  station,  even  if  complicated  by  the  brutality  which 
was  not  in  this  case  even  charged,  would  have  been  punished 
by  imprisonment,  after  which  the  criminal  would  have  re- 
turned to  his  ordinary  occupations  without  let  or  hindrance, 
Baker  was  fined,  imprisoned,  deprived  of  what  might  have 
been  his  livelihood  and  what  was  his  profession  and  his 
career,  and  condemned  to  the  heaviest  penalty,  in  loss  of 
honour,  which  can  befall  an  English  gentleman.  A  re- 
verend person  with  cure  of  souls,  though  convicted  of  immo- 
rality, is  reinstated  in  that  cure  after  duly  attested  good 
conduct  for  a  few  years ;  but  there  was  no  such  room  of 
repentance  found  for  Baker.  Even  in  the  thankless  career 
of  soldier  of  fortune  fate  pursued  him .  He  obtained  command 
in  Turkey  too  late,  and  on  too  small  a  scale,  to  do  more 
than  make  at  Tashkescn  a  brilliant,  but  useless,  display  of 
courage  and  conduct ;  and  in  Egypt  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  lead 
a  mob  of  runaway  fellahs  against  some  of  the  best  un- 
disciplined troops  in  the  world.  He  had  missed,  by  the 
deprivation  of  his  commission  at  that  particular  time, 
almost  certain  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  such 
as  had  not  occurred  for  many  years  in  the  English  service ; 
and  no  triumphs,  or  but  barren  ones,  came  to  him  else- 
where. Ho  might  without  affectation  have  used  at  his 
death  the  very  words  of  his  forerunner  Lovelac  e,  and  have 
said,  "  Let  this  expiate." 

And  now  his  story,  though  not  his  name  (as  if  the  name 
were  anything  !),  is  dragged  out  for  opprobrious  use — by 
whom  and  for  whoso  benefit?  By  Mr.  Guilders,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Guilders,  we  have  no  doubt, 
is  a  most  proper  moral  man ;  he  once,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  took  the  Channel  Fleet  as  far  as  Scilly,  and  he 
showed  considerable  dexterity  in  shifting  the  blamo  of  the 


rabbling  of  Piccadilly  and  Audley  Street  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  Sir  Edmund  Henderson.  Otherwise  he  is  an  almost 
typical  example  of  that  class  of  politicians  who  are  the 
amusement  of  the  political  philosopher  and  the  delight 
of  the  hopeful  placeman — men  who,  without  eloquence, 
without  statesmanship,  without  originality,  but  with  the 
business  faculties  of  a  tolerable  clerk,  and  the  fidelity  to 
their  political  chiefs  of  a  well-trained  spaniel,  spend  their 
lives  in  filling  for  valuable  consideration  the  highest  offices 
of  State.  From  this  exalted  intellectual  and  moral  plat- 
form Mr.  Childers  descants  on  the  vices  of  Baker  and 
the  partiality  of  Baker's  judges.  And  he  does  this  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  no  doubt  is  a  pi'oper 
moral  man  likewise,  and  would  allow  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross's 
thousands  of  young  women  to  continue  to  possess  every 
characteristic  of  chastity  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but 
who,  in  fact  and  morality,  though  not  in  law,  is  the  insti- 
gator, and  bears  the  blame,  of  all  the  abominable  crimes  of 
the  National  League.  Cold-blooded  and  deliberate  murder, 
dynamiting,  the  maiming  and  burning  alive  of  harmless 
and  helpless  cattle,  the  poisoning  of  dogs  and  horses,  the 
ruthless  social  tyranny  which,  if  it  does  not  actually  touch  life 
or  limb  or  honour,  makes  the  lives  of  women  a  burden  to 
them,  these  are  the  systematic  fruit  of  the  organization 
which  Mr.  O'Brien  upholds,  and  these  are  crimes  blacker 
a  thousandfold  than  any  that  are  committed  or  can  be 
committed  by  mere  passion.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  Mr. 
Childers  that  a  claptrap  can  be  got  out  of  the  denunciation 
of  Baker  and  out  of  the  extolling  of  O'Brien.  So  the  one, 
hardly  yet  cold  in  his  grave,  is  denounced,  and  the  other, 
rejoicing  in  his  tweed  suit  and  his  egg  for  breakfast,  is 
extolled. 

We  have  apologized  to  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Bryce 
for  coupling  them  with  the  author  of  this  prostitute 
baseness,  and  we  repeat  the  apology.  But  they  are  in 
their  own  way  nearly  as  interesting,  though  it  is  a  less 
discreditable  way.  It  was  not  wise  of  Mr.  Labouchere 
to  try  a  bout  of  something  like  argument  with  Mr. 
Goscuen.  It  was  not,  we  think,  wise  of  him  to  re- 
commend, in  the  pump  fashion,  the  throwing  of  rotten  eggs 
at  Lord  Hartington.  But  it  was  still  less  wise  to  let  the 
complaint  escape  him  that  "  Tories  professed  to  have  almost  a 
"  monopoly  of  the  intelligence  of  the  country."  For,  before 
he  was  a  Gladstonian,  Mr.  Labouchere  would  have  been 
the  first  to  perceive,  if  not  to  acknowledge,  that,  if  there 
were  not  some  ground  for  the  assertion,  it  would  only  be- 
matter  for  laughter.  But  we  all  make  allowances  for  Mr. 
Labouchere — Pierrot,  in  the  character  of  serious  politician, 
may  enjoy  the  joke  for  a  time,  but  it  must  pall  terribly 
upon  him.  Mr.  Bryce's  remarks  at  Oxford  on  the  great 
unemployed  affair,  if  correctly  reported,  are  much  more 
astonishing.  The  reports  are  condensed,  and  it  is  often  the 
case  that  in  condensed  reports  some  injustice  is  done.  As 
Mr.  Bryce  volunteered  the  undoubtedly  safe,  though  per- 
haps a  little  feeble,  statement  that  those  who  called  great 
meetings  in  London  seemed  to  forget  that  they  had  a 
gigantic  criminal  population,  we  may  surely  be  j  ustified  in 
claiming  him  as  on  the  side  of  those  who  insist  that,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  great  meetings  of  the  kind  in  London 
are  a  danger  and  a  nuisance,  attended  by  no  corresponding 
advantage,  and  if  not  to  be  put  down  at  all  hazards,  at  any 
rate  to  be  discouraged  at  the  best,  and  to  be  prohibited  directly 
they  show  signs  of  mischief.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
thing  Mr.  Bryce  is  reported  to  have  said.  He  "  referred 
"  to  the  meetings  being  held  in  London  of  men  who  pur- 
"  ported  to  be  unemployed.  Were  these  the  meetings  of 
"  unemployed,  he  asked,  or  of  other  working-men,  or  were 
"  they  meetings  merely  of  an  idle  class  of  people  who  went 
"  to  look  on,  or  of  lads,  or  what  was  the  element  of  the 
"  criminal  class  in  them  ?  These  were  points  very  vital  to 
"  a  comprehension  of  the  movement,  and  whether  they  were 
"  of  political  importance,  and  how  they  should  be  dealt 
"  with  ;  but  they  found  in  London  it  was  impossible  to  get 
"  an  answer.  No  one  seemed  to  know.  Even  those  who 
"  had  attended  all  the  meetings  as  spectators  were  not  able, 
"  from  their  knowledge  of  the  humbler  classes  of  London 
"  population,  to  tell  them  about  it.  He  thought  it  pointed 
"to  a  very  strange — and  he  might  say  very  unnatural — 
"  condition  of  society,  at  the  growth  of  gigantic  town  popu- 
"  lations  one  part  of  which  knew  nothing  about  the  other." 
Certainly  this  would  be  a  very  strange  thing.  But  how 
large  an  inference  is  here  even  for  the  alleged  fact,  and 
how  small  an  amount  of  evidence  is  there  for  the  fact 
itself!  Mr.  Bryce  must  have  been  singularly  unfortu- 
nate either  in  his  own  observation  or  in  the  observers 
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whom  he  selocted  for  consultation,  if  ho  is  unable  to  decide 
what  was  the  composition  of  the  meetings  and  processions 
which  have  hoen  the  standing  nuisance  of  London  for  tho 
last  month  or  two.  And  his  experience  no  less  than  his 
observation  must  be  strangely  warpod  from  tho  usual  accu- 
racy of  the  one  and  the  usual  historic  calmness  of  the  other  if 
be  lias  the  slightest  doubt  that  tho  really  mischievous  part 
of  the  whole  business  is  not  in  tho  very  least  degreo  due  to 
the  genuine  unemployed.    It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the 

Tory  party,  of  the  organs  and  spokesmen  of  "  that  in- 

"  tellect,"  of  the  "  classes,"  and  so  forth,  as  traducers, 
revilers,  and  enemies  of  the  people.  But  we  cannot  imagine 
a  more  cruel  or  a  more  baseless  calumny  than  that  which 
supposes  that  a  sensible  and  honest  working-man  would  think 
his  condition  likely  to  be  alleviated  by  such  porsons  as  Mrs. 
Besant  and  Mr.  Headlam,  as  Oldland  and  George  and 
Burns  and  Graiiam,  or  by  such  proceedings  as  those  which 
have  damaged  property,  frightened  away  trade,  and  stopped 
business  in  the  West  End  of  London.  The  knowledge  of 
unemployed  nature  might  have  been  sufficient  to  suggest  and 
the  sight  of  a  single  "unemployed"  procession  or  meeting 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  confirm  disbelief  of  this  ;  and 
that  Mr.  Bryce  is  still  in  doubt  can  only  be  explained,  as 
we  have  explained  it,  by  the  supposition  that  the  most 
sensible  of  men  surrenders  the  use  of  his  sense  and  senses 
when  he  becomes  a  Gladstonian. 


SPECIAL  CONSTABLES  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

THE  appointment  of  special  constables  to  assist  in  main- 
taining order  in  London  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
last  instance  in  which  the  same  precaution  was  taken  was 
caused  by  the  Clerkenwell  explosion,  though  it  seems  strange 
that  the  designs  of  a  few  Fenian  conspirators  should  have 
been  encountered  by  so  elaborate  an  organization.  A  more 
general  enrolment  of  special  constables  produced  a  remark- 
able effect  at  an  earlier  date.  The  memory  of  the  ioth  of 
April  in  the  revolutionary  year  18481s  still  preserved  in 
oral  tradition.  The  Chartist  agitation  had  reached  and 
passed  its  highest  point  eight  or  ten  years  earlier ;  but  it 
was  temporarily  revived  by  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the 
French  constitutional  monarchy,  and  by  the  outbreak  of 
revolution  and  of  foreign  or  civil  war  throughout  Europe 
which  immediately  ensued.  When  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Milan  were  almost  simultaneously  occupied  by  armed  insur- 
gents, when  Hungary  was  ai;  war  with  Austria,  when 
Guizot  and  Metternich  were  driven  into  exile,  and  when 
the  Pope  was  forced  to  grant  a  Liberal  Constitution,  it 
seemed  to  the  disaffected  classes  anomalous  that  in  England 
alone  law  and  order  should  be  undisturbed.  Accordingly 
violent  language  was  used  at  large  meetings  in  London  and 
elsewhere ;  and  although,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  there 
was  little  public  discontent,  a  few  obscure  demagogues  con- 
trived to  excite  serious  alarm.  The  pretext  for  disturbance 
was  a  demand  for  the  enactment  of  the  Charter,  of  which 
the  greater  part  has  since  been  conceded  by  Parliament. 
The  arguments  in  its  favour  were  not  at  that  time  either 
seriously  propounded  or  elaborately  disputed.  It  was  under- 
stood on  all  sides  that  the  Charter  meant  the  triumph  of  the 
multitude  over  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  There 
would  have  been  no  apprehension  of  danger  but  for  the 
rapid  overthrow  of  the  Governments  in  France,  in  Prussia, 
in  Austria,  in  Lombardy,  and  in  Naples.  It  could  not  then 
be  foreseen  that  within  two  or  three  years  the  collapse  of  the 
Continental  Governments  would  be  followed  by  victorious 
reaction.  Foreign  observers  for  the  time  almost  universally 
!  believed  that  the  democratic  agitation  would  extend  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  certain  that  the  language  of  the  ringleaders 
was  as  seditious  as  the  attacks  which  had  preceded  the  Con- 
tinental rebellions. 

Later  experience  proved  that  the  movement  could  never 
have  become  formidable  in  England  unless  the  Government 
\  had  been  unaccountably  timid  or  negligent.    The  leader  of 
the  malcontents  was  Feargus  O'Connor,  a  blustering  and 
incapable  fanatic.    His  career  as  an  agitator  in  Ireland  bad 
been  stopped  by  the  hostility  of  O'Connell,  who  allowed  of 
:  no  competition  for  popular  favour.    In  England  O'Connor 
!  had  failed  in  a  scheme,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  well 
1  meant,  for  establishing  a  colony  of  freehold  occupiers  on 
j  land  which  was  purchased  for  the  purpose.    In  the  House 
•  of  Commons  his  violence,  which  afterwards  culminated  in 
;  insanity,  had  deprived  him  of  any  weight  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  his  popular  influence.    The  extrava- 


gances of  a  half-crazed  and  partially  honest  enthusiast  are 
sometimes  highly  attractive  to  excited  mobs.  It  was  for- 
tunate that  tho  copyists  of  Continental  disorder  were  re- 
presented by  so  incompetent  an  adventurer.  It  is  possible 
that  O'Connor  may  have  shrunk  from  a  hopeless  collision 
with  tho  guardians  of  tho  public  peace.  1 1  is  strategy  was 
that  of  an  irresolute  combatant  who  almost  courts  defeat. 
His  successors  have  the  malignant  satisfaction  of  worrying 
and  wearing  out  their  most  effective  antagonists.  Feargus 
O'Connor,  like  some  mediaeval  warrior,  publicly  announced 
the  time  and  place  of  a  conflict  for  which  ho  still  professed 
himself  eager.  He  gave  notice  that  on  the  ioth  of  April 
he  would  make  his  way  into  the  House  of  Commons  in 
charge  of  a  petition  for  the  Charter  which,  as  he  declared 
with  wild  exaggeration,  bore  nearly  half  a  million  of  sig- 
natures. His  followers  were  directed  to  meet  in  the  morn- 
ing on  Kennington  Common,  and  to  march  in  procession  to 
Westminster.  The  Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey, 
though  the  chief  danger  was  that  the  programme  might 
prove  to  be  a  blind,  wisely  took  ample  precautions  against 
the  threatened  invasion  of  London  from  the  South.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  whom  the  Government  referred 
all  the  military  arrangements,  took  care  that  not  a  soldier 
was  seen  in  the  streets,  though  the  troops  were  all  ready  for 
action  in  convenient  places.  Competent  critics  have  asserted 
that  the  Duke's  dispositions  were  as  skilful  as  those  which 
he  might  have  made  in  his  prime.  The  police,  then  much 
fewer  in  number  than  at  present,  were,  of  course,  fully 
employed. 

The  experiment  of  raising  a  civil  force  in  overwhelming 
numbers  was  both  an  instrument  and  an  end.  The  special 
constables  who  were  sworn  in  on  the  previous  days  out- 
numbered the  possible  rioters,  and  they  proclaimed  them- 
selves by  the  act  of  enrolment  as  loyal  subjects.  No  such 
force  could  have  been  raised  in  any  capital  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  In  France  and  Germany  the  middle  classes  were 
partially  disaffected,  and  at  the  best  they  were  not  prepared 
at  their  own  risk  to  defend  their  respective  Governments 
from  attack.  The  special  constables  of  London  proved  that 
they  were  neither  hostile  to  order  nor  pusillanimously 
neutral.  The  task  which  they  proposed  to  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  authorities  was  happily  simple.  Feargus 
O'Connor's  plan  of  campaign  involved  as  the  first  condition 
of  success  the  operation  of  forcing  a  passage  across  the 
river.  It  was  therefore  the  plain  duty  of  the  special  con- 
stables to  guard  the  bridges  of  Westminster,  Waterloo,  and 
Blackfriars.  As  only  a  limited  number  could  find  room  on 
the  bridges  in  the  front  ranks,  the  constables  had  the 
advantage  of  unlimited  reserves.  Except  where  constables 
were  stationed,  the  streets  on  the  north  side  were  absolutely 
empty  during  the  day,  it  not  having  occurred  even  to 
Feargus  O'Connor  that  he  might  assert  a  right  of  public 
meeting  in  the  Strand  or  Fleet  Street.  The  day,  as  it  wore 
on,  proved  to  be  wholly  uneventful.  Sometimes  a  volunteer 
alarmist  burst  into  the  quarters  of  detachments  in  reserve 
with  such  announcements  as  that  "  wild  work  was  going  on 
"  beyond  the  bridges."  The  work  was,  in  fact,  almost  to 
disappointment  tame  and  easy;  and  it  is  not  even  certain 
that  the  adverse  bodies  anywhere  came  into  collision.  The 
victory  of  the  Government  and  of  the  general  community 
was  achieved,  as  in  the  Iliad  or  in  Paradise  Lost,  by  the 
acquiescence  of  the  weaker  combatant  in  the  estimate  of 
forces  represented  by  the  heavenly  balance.  The  defenders 
of  order  had  shown  themselves  irresistible,  and  their  oppo- 
nents never,  during  the  whole  revolutionary  period,  attempted 
another  trial  of  strength.  Late  in  the  day  the  Chartist 
petition,  borne  on  the  outside  of  one  or  more  hack  cabs,  had 
ignominiously  entered  Palace  Yard.  The  House  of  Commons 
afterwards  took  the  superfluous  trouble  of  examining 
through  a  Committee  the  long  list  of  signatures.  Many  of 
these  were  burlesque,  or  otherwise  ostentatiously  forged, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  were  genuine. 
The  vanquished  anarchists  were  not  anxious  to  prolong  the 
controversy. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  easy  defeat  of  the  tur- 
bulent classes  was  general,  and  lasting;  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants of  London,  though  they  had  no  opportunity  of 
displaying  heroic  qualities,  had  proved  their  resolute  deter- 
mination to  crush  all  attempts  at  disturbance.  Cosmo- 
politan emissaries  of  disorder,  on  their  return  home, 
expressed  equal  contempt  for  the  baffled  rioters  and  for  the 
servile  agents  of  despotism  who  had  taken  the  part  of 
monarchy  and  law ;  but  the  sounder  public  opinion  of 
Europe  welcomed  the  first  check  which  had  been  given  to  the 
revolutionary  movement.    The  return  of  a  Conservative 
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majority  at  the  French  elections,  which  were  held  imme- 
diately afterwards,  may  perhaps  have  been  in  some  degree 
assisted  by  the  result  of  the  English  protest  against  anarchy. 
The  same  issue  had  to  be  decided,  at  a  far  dearer  cost,  by  the 
desperate  battles  which  were  fought  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
during  the  following  June.  Before  that  time  all  fear  of 
seditious  violence  had  wholly  disappeared  in  England.  The 
special  constables  had  accomplished  the  object  for  which 
they  were  summoned  by  once  for  all  exhibiting  their 
numbers.  It  cannot  be  said  that  after  forty  years  the  process 
of  preventing  or  repressing  disorder  has  become  simpler  or 
easier.  In  the  interval  Anarchists,  Terrorists,  and  Nihilists 
have  organized  themselves  in  many  countries  for  the  pro- 
secution of  a  chronic  war  against  society.  The  worst  of 
criminals  have  boasted  of  their  application  to  murderous 
schemes  of  some  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science.  The 
comparatively  harmless  dynamite  explosions  in  London,  the 
assassination  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  own 
capital,  and  the  atrocious  outrage  which  was  last  year  perpe- 
trated at  Chicago,  indicate  the  existence  of  more  formidable 
conspiracies  than  that  of  Feargus  O'Connor.  Against  an 
attempted  outbreak  of  mob  violence  in  London,  the  autho- 
rities have  deemed  it  prudent  to  recur  to  the  constitutional 
practice  of  calling  out  special  constables.  If  a  disturbance 
had  occurred  on  Sunday  last,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
■would  have  formed  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  police ;  and 
their  presence  might  perhaps  have  rendered  it  possible  to 
dispense  with  the  employment  of  troops.  The  most  im- 
portant service  which  they  could  render  to  the  cause  of 
order  was  to  show  themselves  in  such  force  as  to  remind 
friends  and  enemies  that  the  official  defenders  of  the  public 
peace  will  not,  in  case  of  need,  be  left  alone.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  observe  that  their  services  will  not  be  required 
except  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  respectable  inhabitants 
of  London  are  for  the  most  part  fully  occupied,  and  they 
ought  not  unnecessarily  to  be  interrupted  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  Most  of  them  will,  sooner  or  later,  have 
another  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions.  It  will 
be  surprising  if  at  the  next  election  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  support  the  party  which  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  riots. 


M.  GREVY. 

THE  semi-revolutionary  crisis  in  France  has  gone  on 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  leaders  of  the  attack  on 
M.  GreVy  either  hoped  or  wished.  Last  Saturday  saw  the 
end  of  M.  Rouvier's  Ministry,  and  this  week  has  been 
devoted  to  getting  rid  of  the  President.  It  is  very  possible 
that  M.  Clemenceau  did  not  expect  to  upset  the  Cabinet 
when  he  moved  his  interpellation  on  the  political  situation. 
He  only  meant  to  worry  M.  Rouvier.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  Right  were  intent  on  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing,  and  so  their  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  votes  were 
given  on  the  same  side  as  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
votes  of  the  Radicals.  The  two  batches  together  made  up  a 
majority,  and  the  Rouvier  Cabinet  went  the  road  of  so 
many  others,  and  no  man  would  take  up  its  heritage.  This 
Ministry  being  out  of  the  way,  and  no  other  forthcoming,  it 
■was  a  mere  question  of  time  when  M.  Grevy  was  to  follow. 
He  had  no  personal  loyalty  to  expect  from  any  part  of 
the  Chamber.  No  considerable  section  of  voters  admires 
or  believes  in  him.  He  was  put  in  to  succeed  Marshal 
MacMaiion  for  the  reason  that  has  secured  the  election 
of  many  obscure  men  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  or  made  Popes  out  of  insignificant  cardinals,  because 
more  prominent  men  had  compromised  themselves,  and  had 
too  many  rivals.  He  was  re-elected  at  the  end  of  his  first 
term  on  very  similar  grounds.  Unfortunately  for  him  his 
post  has  little  resemblance  either  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  Papacy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  a  Pope,  at  least  in  an  open  way,  and  Americans  regard 
their  Constitution,  though  not  their  President,  with  much 
of  the  reverence  which  in  monarchical  countries  is  given  to 
the  monarch.  A  French  President  can  be  removed,  and 
there  is  no  reverence  anywhere  for  the  Constitution.  All 
that  was  needed  to  bring  him  down  was  that  Frenchmen 
should  be  tired  of  him.  They  were  obviously  tired  of 
M.  Grevy.  They  thought  that  by  removing  him  they 
would  do  something  to  clean  off  the  dirty  marks  of  the 
scandals,  and  so  they  would  weigh  on  him  till  he  had  to  go. 

The  great  plea  of  the  President  himself,  and  the  com- 
ments of  English  observers  on  the  crisis,  show  that,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  the  history  of  France  for  tho  last 


ninety-four,  if  not  ninety-eight,  years  has  been  transacting 1 
itself  to  very  little  purpose.  M.  Grevy  argued  that  the 
Presidency  is  the  one  stable  post  under  the  Constitution, 
and  that  a  very  bad  example  would  be  set  if  he  were 
removed  in  an  irregular  way.  Englishmen  agree  with  him, 
and  wonder  how  the  deputies  could  inilict  a  blow  on  the 
stability  of  the  Republic  by  removing  an  old  man  whose 
chief  fault  is  an  excess  of  paternal  fondness  for  his 
daughter  and  her  husband.  To  this  the  only  answer  is  that 
Frenchmen  said  good-bye  to  stability  in  1793,  if  not  in 
1789.  When  they  abolished  the  old  Monarchy — or  when 
the  old  Monarchy  died  of  inanition,  if  that  is  the  better 
way  of  stating  the  case — it  became  inevitable  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ruler  of  the  State  should  be  unstable.  Since 
the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.  only  one  chief  of  the  State  has 
come  into  his  place  in  the  way  provided  by  the  law.  His 
Majesty  Charles  X.  succeeded  by  hereditary  right,  and  was 
briefly  upset.  Since  then  every  ruler  of  France  has  been 
carried  into  power  by  a  more  or  less  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  removed  in  the  same  fashion.  M.  Grevy  him- 
self was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Marshal  MacMahon  was 
squeezed  out  to  make  room  for  him,  and  why  should  he 
expect  to  escape  the  common  fate  ?  His  contention  that  the 
Presidency  is  fixed  by  law,  and  ought  to  last  for  seven 
years,  only  shows  that,  like  a  good  many  other  people,  he  is 
incapable  of  looking  behind  a  formula.  Marshal  MacMahon's 
term  of  office  was  likewise  fixed  at  seven  years ;  but  that 
did  not  prevent  M.  Grevy  and  his  friends  from  driving  him 
into  retirement  and  thereby  helping  to  perpetuate  the 
chronic  instability  of  government  in  France.  M.  Grevy 
expected  that  he,  of  all  men,  was  to  step  into  a  settled 
state  of  affairs.  The  hope  was  fatuous,  and  whoever  com- 
ments on  French  politics  ought  to  see  that  it  was.  Like 
his  predecessors,  M.  Grlvy  had  to  count  on  keeping  his 
place  as  long  as  he  had  luck,  power,  or  management 
enough  to  remain  in  it,  and  no  longer.  His  luck  seems 
to  have  deserted  him,  power  he  had  none,  and  his  manage- 
ment did  not  save  him  from  surroundings  which  are 
probably  rather  discreditable,  and  certainly  very  ridiculous. 
There  is  no  such  loyalty  to  institutions  in  France  as 
exists  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  foolish  in  M. 
Grevy  to  appeal  to  what  does  not  exist.  The  only 
answer  he  got  was  a  chorus  of  assurances  that  people  were 
tired  of  him,  and  he  must  go.  This  last  crisis  in  French 
government  diners  from  others  mainly  in  being  a  stronger 
sign  of  national  disintegration  and  weakness.  On  former 
occasions  there  has  at  least  been  something  looking  like  a 
principle  at  stake,  and  considerable  forces  have  been  brought 
into  play.  But  now  the  crisis  is  brought  on  because  a 
commonplace  man  of  business  who  happens  to  be  the 
President's  son-in-law,  and  who  is  the  object  of  much 
spiteful  personal  animosity,  has  been  entangled  in  the  mis- 
deeds of  a  long  firm.  No  Government  ever  fell  more  meanly 
or  into  meaner  hands.  The  Chambers  are  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  They  do  not  contain  a  single  statesman  of  more 
than  third-rate  faculty,  and  do  not  in  the  least  know  what 
they  wish.  The  Radicals  and  the  Royalists  are  plainly  ready 
for  a  revolution,  and  opposed  to  them  there  is  nothing  more 
trustworthy  than  the  timid  moderate  party.  Whether  th 
usual  saviour  of  society  is  at  hand  or  not,  it  begins  to  loo 
as  if  France  were  ready  for  him. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  WALKER. 

THE  events  of  last  Sunday,  though  in  themselves 
fitting  subject  for  mild  congratulation,  are  important 
chiefly  as  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  spurt  of  lawlessness, 
promoted  mainly  for  commercial  reasons  by  persons  who 
hoped  it  might  turn  to  their  profit  in  money  or  money's 
worth,  is  extinguishing  itself  with  satisfactory  rapidity.  The 
very  small  number  of  ignorant  fellows  who  really  wanted 
to  try  conclusions  vi  et  armis  with  the  public  at  large  got 
their  instruction,  and  were  deserted  by  their  chief  patron, 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  "not  any  more  at  present,  thank 
"  you,"  is  the  sentiment  which  now  chiefly  animates  them. 
A  somewhat  larger,  but  far  from  large,  number  of 
muddle-headed  enthusiasts  for  "  free  speech  "  proved  in 
their  own  (and  other)  persons  the  falseness  of  their  com- 
plaints by  holding  a  shabby  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  A  peaceful  Sunday  afternoon  crowd 
of  no  unusual  dimensions  went  and  looked  at  the  lines 
of  special  constables  in  Trafalgar  Square,  for  the  most  part 
with  placid  curiosity,  though  the  smaller  and  dirtier  of  the 
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spectators  ofTered  suitablo  comments — since  ropeatod  in 
Suitable  prints — in  the  spirit  in  which  unemployed  shoe 
blacks  have  been  known  to  address  Life  Ouardsinen  on 
sentry  duty.  The  special  constables  themselves  were  pleased 
with  their  own  virtue,  their  sticks,  and  the  consciousness 
that  their  presence  relieved  the  strain  upon  the  force  feli- 
citously dubbed  "  Walker  "  by  an  ex-Prime  Minister.  So 
that  everybody  was  reasonably  content. 

The  good  folks' who  say  that  any  persons  have  a  right  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  raising  that  enormously  important  consti- 
tutional question.  The  persons  convicted  of  assaulting  tho 
police  did  not  do  it,  because,  if  they  had  a  right  to  meet  in 
the  Square,  and  were  being  unlawfully  kept  out  of  it, 
those  facts  did  not  entitle  them  to  hit  policemen  over  the 
head  with  iron  bars,  with  cudgels,  or  even  with  their  fists. 
Mr.  Cunningiiame  Gbaham  will,  it  appears,  after  the  re- 
spectful, but  mysterious,  delays  due  to  a  personage  of  his 
awful  rank,  be  committed — or  not  committed — on  a  charge 
of  riot,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  his  case,  too,  may  not  exactly 
raise  the  interesting  point.  Nor  did  Mr.  Saunders's  case 
raise  it,  because  it  appeared  that  the  law  provided  no 
penalty  for  his  persistence  in  his  efforts  to  hold  the  for- 
bidden meeting,  and  this  was  a  great  disappointment.  But 
there  remains  a  method  which  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
intelligence  of  the  learned — the  very  particularly  learned, 
according  to  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post — Mr.  Asquith,  and 
of  the  presumably  nearly  equally  learned  Mr.  W.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Saunders  was  turned  out  of  the  Square,  and  professes 
to  think  the  police  had  no  right  to  turn  him  out.  If  they 
had  not,  he  can  bring  his  action  for  assault.  If  the 
great  question  remains  without  formal  decision,  it  will 
be  entirely  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  those  who  raised 
it  to  have  it  decided.  But,  though  the  people  who  want 
to  buy  Trafalgar  Square  with  their  blood — some  day 
when  there  are  no  police  or  soldiers  about  and  it  is  not 
full  of  special  constables — are  not  in  a  particularly  active 
mood,  the  pressure  put  upon  them  has  evolved  at  least 
one  novelty  in  journalistic  misbehaviour.  The  latest  de- 
vice of  this  kind  is  to  ransack  the  records  of  any  journal 
which  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  been  respectable  at  any 
time  for  anonymous  articles  in  its  columns  contributed  by 
persons  who  have  since  become  well  known  to  the  public, 
and  to  publish  parts  of  these  articles  docketed  as  the  opinions 
of  the  contributor.  It  is  a  detail  of  no  account  compara- 
tively that  in  this  plan  the  extracts  must  be  so  arranged  as 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  original  statement  was 
precisely  the  contrary  of  what  it  really  was.  No  one 
would  suppose  that  a  solicitor  who,  for  party  purposes, 
published  what  a  client  had  said  to  him  in  professional  con- 
fidence, would  give  an  honest  account  of  what  he  really  did 
say.  The  point  to  be  noticed  is  that,  according  to  the  un- 
written law  of  journalistic  morality,  the  use  of  this  "  plan  of 
"  campaign  "  in  the  sacred  cause  of  street  disorder  is  neither 
more  nor  less  reprehensible  than  a  similar  breach  of  faith 
would  be  on  the  part  of  a  person  professionally  entrusted 
with  the  legal,  medical,  or  religious  confidences  of  his  clients. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  general  morals  it  stands  about  on 
a  level  with  cheating  at  cards. 

There  may  be  a  few  more  spluttering  endeavours  to 
rekindle  the  flame  of  public  apprehension  of  disorder,  but 
the  probability  is  that  it  has  practically  fizzled  out,  as 
such  flames  always  do  when  sensibly  treated.  This  par- 
ticular one,  when  at  its  height,  owed  most  of  its  pro- 
portions to  the  bellows,  in  the  shape  of  newsvendors 
hungry  for  the  "  sensation  "  which  brings  them  most  pence 
for  least  trouble.  That  the  apprehension  was  never  very 
severe  was  clear  enough  from  the  moderation  of  the  public 
response  to  the  invitation  for  special  constables.  Many 
more  than  were  actually  wanted,  and  quite  as  many  as 
sufficed  to  "  demonstrate  "  public  opinion  adequately,  were 
immediately  forthcoming ;  but  few  men  put  themselves  out 
much  to  be  enrolled,  and  everybody  feels  a  comfortable 
security  that,  if  there  were  real  necessity  for  an  over- 
whelming display  of  force — if,  for  instance,  there  was  as 
much  and  as  genuine  public  alarm  now  as  in  1848 — which 
may  quite  possibly  happen  in  our  time — fifty  times  the 
number  would  be  procured  with  the  same  ease.  In  case 
the  special  constables  should  be  called  out  again,  either 
to-morrow  or  subsequently  during  the  present  winter, 
it  is  as  well  to  mention  that  last  Sunday  considerable 
bodies  of  able-bodied  men,  of  all  social  classes,  not  ex- 
cluding the  highest,  who  might,  as  far  as  appearances 
1  went,  perfectly  well  have  been  sworn  in  themselves,  came 
and  walked  about  Trafalgar  Square,  inspecting  their  more 


active  fellow. subjects.  This  was  wrong.  If  they  woro  free 
to  spend  their  Sunday  in  that  neighbourhood,  they  should 
have  been  sworn  in.  Jf  they  were  not  sworn  in,  they  should 
have  kept  away.  They  did  DO  act  ual  harm  ;  but  they  did 
what  Sir  (Jiiahlks  Warricn,  on  behalf  of  the  police,  had 
earnestly  asked  them  not  to  do,  simply  in  order  to  gratify 
an  essentially  idle  curiosity.  Individuals  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  this  sort  of  general  duty  is  binding  on  each  of 
them  separately.  Were  it  not  so,  many  problems  would  be 
simplified  and  many  nuisances  abated. 


BRICK  LANE  RAMPANT. 

IF  the  teetotalers  will  not  let  the  People's  Palace  alone, 
the  People's  Palace  is  likely  to  prove  a  failure.  There 
is  no  form  of  monomania  which  makes  its  victims  more 
utterly  incapable  of  dealing  with  facts  than  the  advanced 
stage  of  teetotalism,  or  even  that  stage  which  has  made 
some  good  people  insist  on  an  apology  from  poor  Mr. 
Frith  for  attributing  to  Bishop  Sumner  the  very  excel- 
lent practice  of  drinking  a  bottle  of  good  port  wine  a 
day.  The  sort  of  person  who  tells  you  gravely  that  "  a 
"  moderate  drinker  is  worse  than  a  drunkard,  because  the 
"  poor  drunkard  can't  help  himself,"  is  past  all  hope  of 
redemption  in  this  world.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  John  Hilton,  whose  correspondence  with  Sir  Edmund 
Currie  was  published  in  last  Tuesday's  Times,  goes  so  far 
as  this.  But  Mr.  Hilton  is  hard  to  satisfy.  The  trustees 
of  the  Palace  have  already  decided,  in  our  opinion  most  un- 
wisely, not  to  apply  for  a  licence.  But  this  will  not  do  for 
Mr.  Hilton.  The  trustees  were,  we  believe,  hampered  by- 
some  legal  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  construction  of  the 
late  Mr.  Beaumont's  will,  and  were  threatened  with  pro- 
ceedings if  they  authorized  the  sale  of  liquors  on  the  pre- 
mises. That  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  working  classes,  for  whose  benefit  this 
institution  is  chiefly  designed,  do  not  habitually  confine 
themselves  to  milk  and  water,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  a 
place  where  they  cannot  get  a  glass  of  beer  will  be  propor- 
tionately less  attractive  to  them  than  a  place  where  they 
can.  Mr.  Hilton  modestly  introduces  himself  to  the 
public  as  "  having  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  a  share 
"  in  efforts  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  wel- 
"  fare  of  the  people  among  whom,"  and  so  forth,  according 
to  a  familiar  formula.  It  would  be  more  interesting,  and 
certainly  far  more  relevant,  if  Mr.  Hilton  had  explained 
what  concern  he  had  with  the  People's  Palace,  except 
making  a  rather  impertinent  protest  against  the  sale  of 
drink  there.  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  whose  connexion  with 
the  Palace  is  far  less  equivocal  than  Mr.  Hilton's,  is  free 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  policy  of  milk  and  water'. 
In  the  famous  book  to  which  the  Palace  owes  its  existence 
the  supply  of  wholesome  beer  is  at  least  implicitly  sanc- 
tioned. Nobody,  of  course,  proposes,  certainly  not  Mr. 
Besant,  that  the  sort  of  stuff  too  often  bought  and  sold 
as  beer  should  be  admitted  iuto  the  Palace.  It  cannot  be 
said  that,  if  there  were  no  adulteration,  there  would  be 
no  drunkenness,  because  anybody  can  easily  get  drunk  on 
the  best  possible  spirits.  But  pure  beer  can  scarcely  in- 
toxicate a  healthy  grown-up  man,  unless  he  puts  down  an 
abnormal  quantity  for  a  wager.  Mr.  Hilton,  who  seems 
to  be  an  appallingly  serious  gentleman,  is  very  much 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  Palace  becoming  "a  place  of 
"  amusement,  a  mere  toy."  The  rhetorical  addition  may 
be  neglected.  It  is  true  that  the  Palace  has  other  objects 
than  amusement,  such  as  technical  instruction.  But  it  is 
a  place  of  amusement ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  1  No  one 
who  has  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  East-End  of 
London  will  deny  that  means  of  amusement  in  that  part  of 
the  world  are  lamentably  deficient,  or  that  to  supply  them 
is  a  good  and  philanthropic  deed.  Surely  even  Mr.  Hilton, 
like  the  Under-Secretary  who  went  to  the  theatre,  must 
occasionally  unbend  ? 

Mr.  Hilton's  latest  grievance  is  such  an  awful  one,  and 
is  expressed  by  him  in  such  solemn  language,  that  we 
almost  shrink  from  referring  to  the  painful  topic.  "  I  did 
"  not  contemplate,"  he  says,  "  that  strong  drink  would  be 
"  brought  into  the  premises  otherwise  than  by  sale.  I  have 
"  now  found  out  my  error."  If  Mr.  Hilton  were  acquainted 
with  Horace,  or  if  he  were  a  man  of  sense,  he  would  know 
that,  when  nature  is  expelled  with  a  fork,  she  does  not 
submit  to  her  expulsion,  but  forthwith  returns.  Even  Mr. 
Hilton  would  probably  not  insist  upon  searching  every 
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man,  woman,  and  child  at  the  door  of  the  Palace  to  see 
■whether  there  was  concealed  about  thein  such  a  thing  as  a 
flask.  It  seems  that  half  a  year  ago  the  trustees  lent  the 
hall  to  the  Volunteers  for  a  Jubilee  Supper,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding "  the  refining  influence  of  the  presence  of  one 
"  of  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet  Ministers  and  other  gentle- 
"  men,"  there  was  a  scene  which  a  local  paper  described  as 
a  "  drunken  orgie."  Those  who  have  not  yet  adopted 
the  infallibility  of  the  local  press  as  an  article  of  their 
religious  creed  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Edmund  Currie,  there  has  been  "great 
exaggeration  as  to  what  did  occur  at  the  Palace."  In 
any  case  Sir  Edmund  Currie  is  probably  right  in  re- 
commending, as  the  Committee  have  also  recommended, 
that  the  hall  shall  not  in  future  be  let  to  any  one. 
The  People's  Palace  was  assuredly  not  meant  to  be  the 
Willis's  Rooms  or  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  of  the  East. 
But  neither  was  it  designed  to  be  the  barracks  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Army.  Sooner  than  allow  the  working-man  his 
glass  of  beer,  Sir  Edmund  Currie  has,  since  he  took  up  his 
abode  on  the  site  of  the  Palace,  become  a  "  total  abstainer." 
We  admire  Sir  Edmund's  self-sacrifice,  although  we  do  not 
sympathize  with  his  object ;  and  no  one  could  have  worked 
harder  than  he  has  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
But  it  is  really  a  pitiable  thing  that  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity cannot  be  benefited  without  raising  this  miserable 
squabble  over  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol.  The  really 
temperate  people — that  is  to  say,  the  people  who  drink,  if 
they  like  it,  in  moderation — are  naturally  the  more  tolerant 
of  the  two  sides.  They  submit  much  more  cheerfully  to 
enforced  abstinence  in  a  place  of  public  resort  than  the  tee- 
totaller can  bear  the  sight  of  others  enjoying  an  innocent 
pleasure  which  he  does  not  choose  to  share  himself.  Never- 
theless, the  restriction  which  the  trustees  have  injudiciously 
imposed  must  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  scheme.  No 
class  of  Englishmen,  least  of  all  the  class  of  English  work- 
men, like  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  children.  The  best 
plan  for  those  who  are  really  anxious  that  the  Palace  should 
be  frequented  by  the  general  public  would  be  to  set  up 
exactly  opposite  the  gates  a  house  of  refreshment,  where 
the  purity  of  the  beer  could  be  guaranteed.  Fanaticism 
will  spoil  the  most  carefully  laid  designs;  and,  if  it  cannot 
be  cured,  it  may  at  least  be  counteracted.  Any  rival  to  the 
Palace  which  would  draw  people  away  from  it  we  should 
deprecate  as  much  as  any  one.  But  °ur  little  suggestion 
would  help  to  fill  the  Palace  grounds,  would  go  some  way 
to  neutralize  the  evils  of  paternal  government,  and  would 
probably  please  many  people  who  have  given  way  to  a 
mischievous  pressure  they  really  despise. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  MISSION. 

THE  representatives  of  American  journals,  who  were 
perhaps  disappointed  at  their  first  interview  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  have  since  received  ample  amends.  On  his 
arrival  at  New  York  he  explained  with  perfect  propriety 
the  restraints  which  his  diplomatic  employment  imposed  on 
a  naturally  communicative  disposition.  From  the  time 
when  he  left  Queenstown  he  had,  as  he  truly  said,  become 
a  confidential  agent  of  his  Government ;  and  it  would,  as 
he  then  thought,  be  wrong  to  compromise  the  prospects  of 
his  mission  by  discussing  either  the  instructions  under  which 
he  acted  or  his  own  intentions  and  expectations.  It  was 
also  inexpedient  to  discuss  English  and  Irish  politics,  espe- 
cially, he  might  have  added,  as  the  subject  in  no  way 
concerned  the  American  people.  It  must,  as  has  since 
appeared,  have  been  a  pain  and  grief  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  refrain  on  one  occasion  from  good  words.  With  excep- 
tional liberality  he  has  taken  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  into  his  confidence  both  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
pending  negotiation  and  on  the  wholly  irrelevant  subject  of 
Home  Ride.  At  Washington  he  received  at  the  same  time 
twenty  curious  journalists,  and  spoke  to  them  with  extra- 
ordinary freedom.  Almost  all  of  them  probably  favoured 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy,  and  their  opinions  will  have 
been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ambiguous  and 
almost  apologetic  language.  In  his  present  position  he 
would  have  done  better  to  maintain  absolute  reserve,  even 
if  it  were  fitting  that  a  conspicuous  English  politician 
should  render  an  account  of  his  domestic  policy  to  foreigners. 
The  twenty  journalists  and  their  thousands  of  readers  may 
possibly  have  been  surprised  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  close 
approximation  to  Mr.  Gladstone.    He  explained,  if  he 


has  been  correctly  reported,  that  he  assented  to  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule,  though  he  insisted  on  security 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  same 
proposition  in  equally  indefinite  terms  has  often  been 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  plausible  phrase  some- 
times serves  to  disclose  or  to  conceal  the  opinions  of  two 
irreconcilable  antagonists.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words 
are  interpreted  by  his  conduct,  his  statement  can  have 
given  little  satisfaction  to  his  Hibernian,  or  Philo-Hibernian, 
audience.  He  has  with  uniform  consistency  and  laudable 
courage  opposed  the  only  definite  scheme  of  Home  Rule 
which  has  hitherto  been  submitted  to  Parliament.  He  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  if  he  undertakes  to  defend  some 
alternative  project,  though  to  others  it  may  seem  almost  as 
dangerous  as  Mr.  Gladstone's.  It  was  scarcely  judicious  to 
challenge  the  judgment  of  twenty  American  journalists. 

It  is  still  more  surprising  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should 
have  discussed  with  his  inquisitive  visitors  any  question 
relating  to  his  mission.  Regularly  trained  diplomatists 
will  have  observed  with  critical  complacency  the  incon- 
venience which  arises  from  the  absence  of  the  professional 
instinct  of  silence.  Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to  havo  in- 
formed the  assembled  journalists  of  the  inferences  which  he 
has  drawn  from  the  composition  of  the  body  of  Com- 
missioners. He  supposed,  as  he  stated,  that  as  he  and  Sir 
Lionel  West  would  form  a  majority  of  the  Commission, 
they  could  in  all  cases,  if  they  were  agreed,  outvote  their 
Canadian  colleague.  He  added,  indeed,  with  condescending 
liberality,  that  he  was  disposed  to  pay  the  most  serious 
attention  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  he  anticipates  differences  among  the  Com- 
missioners, and  that  like  a  true  democratic  politician  he 
relies  on  the  power  of  a  majority.  A  Commission  employed 
in  a  delicate  negotiation  ought  to  act  ostensibly  as  a  single 
person,  concealing,  as  far  as  possible,  any  internal  dissensions 
which  may  arise.  There  is  singular  awkwardness  in  a  pre- 
liminary assumption  that  the  representatives  of  England 
will  have  to  decide  differences  by  votes.  In  the  particular 
cases  this  reference  to  majorities  is  unusually  invidious. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  indeed  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  English  Government,  but  he  is  also,  and  above  all 
things,  a  representative  of  Canada.  His  countrymen,  who 
are  his  real  constituents,  require  as  much  as  the  Americans 
themselves  to  be  conciliated  by  every  possible  mark  of  con- 
sideration. There  is  a  peculiar  inappropriateness  in  the  public 
suggestion  that  the  Commissioners  are  likely  not  to  agree 
among  themselves.  If  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  outvoted  on 
any  issue  of  primary  importance,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  whole  negotiation  will  prove  abortive.  A  professional 
diplomatist  would  have  taken  for  granted  the  habitual 
unanimity  of  all  the  members  of  the  Commission.  The 
announcement  that  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  opinion  will  be 
respectfully  considered  almost  amounts  to  disrespect.  As 
the  business  proceeds  the  English  Minister  at  Washington 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  check  the  hasty  language  of  a 
colleague  and  chief  who  labours  under  the  disabilities 
attaching  to  a  layman. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  not  satisfied  with  his  candid  anticipa- 
tion of  internal  conflicts,  thought  fit  to  express  an  opinion 
on  some  of  the  questions  which  are  at  issue  between  the 
Governments.  He  thought — perhaps  rightly — that  the  diffi- 
culty of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  ought  not  to  be 
insuperable.  He  also  seems  to  have  assumed  prematurely, 
if  not  inaccurately,  that  the  Commission  would  deal  with 
the  controversy  as  to  the  Behring  Seas,  and  with  all  other 
outstanding  questions.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  allow  any 
question  to  be  raised  beyond  the  disputes  on  the  Canadian 
fisheries.  The  whole  negotiation,  though  it  may  have  been 
judiciously  instituted  by  the  English  Government,  is  in  one 
respect  unsatisfactory.  The  plenipotentiaries,  as  they  are 
called  for  convenience,  have  no  full  powers,  inasmuch  as  their 
decisions  will  require  the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  Canada  will  be 
equally  indispensable.  The  English  Government,  though  it 
may  not  be  formally  committed  to  the  decision  of  the  Joint 
Commission,  will  almost  certainly  ratify  any  settlement  in 
which  its  representatives  concur.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
not  have  rendered  his  task  more  practicable  by  hasty 
assertions  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  making  an 
equitable  arrangement.  Any  one  who  has  been  employed 
in  adjusting  a  private  dispute  knows  by  experience  that  the 
most  certain  mode  of  preventing  his  own  success  is  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  quarrel.  Neither  Canada 
nor  the  United  States  will  readily  admit  that  a  controversy 
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which  has  lasted,  with  some  intermissions,  for  moro  than  a 
hundred  years  admits  of  easy  settlement.  Mr.  Ciiamhuklain 
has  no  reason  for  guessing  at  the  nature  of  tho  approaching 
negotiation,  as  ho  will  learn  without  delay  tho  naturo  and 
limits  of  tho  American  contention.  It  may  bo  hoped  that 
from  this  time  forward  ho  will  conGno  his  confidences  to  his 
English  and  Canadian  colloaguos,  or  at  tho  furthest  to  the 
assembled  Commission. 

The  United  States  Government,  perhaps  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Joint  Commission,  has,  as  might  be  expected, 
announced  that  the  sittings  will  be  private,  and  that  the 
proceedings  will  not  be  published  until  they  are  completed. 
Nevertheless,  with  a  seeming  inconsistency  which  perhaps 
admits  of  explanation,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  announced 
some  of  the  matters  in  which  his  Government  will  be  dis- 
posed to  prefer  demands  or  to  make  concessions.  The 
attempt  to  maintain  the  American  claims  by  appeals  to  the 
treaty  of  1818  seems  to  be  finally  abandoned.  The  American 
Government  now  propose  a  new  arrangement,  which  may 
be  less  complicated  and,  at  least  to  the  United  States  fisher- 
men, more  convenient.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  better  pretext 
for  modifying  the  treaty  than  the  mere  dissatisfaction  which 
may  be  felt  by  one  of  the  parties.  The  existing  treaty  is 
seventy  years  old,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  interval 
its  operation  has  been  suspended  by  agreement.  When  the 
reciprocity  agreement  was  in  force  the  treaty  of  181 8  was 
a  dead  letter.  It  is  true  that  as  soon  as  the  American 
Government  abolished  the  temporary  arrangement  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  revived;  but  in  the  meantime 
habits  had  been  formed  and  vested  interests  had  been 
created,  and  fishermen  who  find  their  profits  diminished  and 
their  industry  interrupted  are  not  likely  to  form  an  im- 
partial judgment  on  diplomatic  questions.  Before  and  since 
the  suspension  of  the  treaty  there  have  been  incessant 
squabbles,  and  more  serious  disputes  have  arisen  both  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  and  on  the  alleged  provisions 
of  maritime  law.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
Canadians  were  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  the  fisheries 
within  their  territorial  waters,  or  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  shore. 

Unfortunately  international  law,  even  when  its  provisions 
are  recognized  as  binding,  is  ambiguous  and  obscure.  The 
Americans  contended  that  the  limit  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
was  to  run  parallel  to  the  shore,  following  all  the  larger 
indentations,  though  it  was  admitted  that  small  bays  might 
be  included.  The  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn  from  headland  to  headland, 
so  as  to  include  the  great  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  may  be 
described  as  an  inland  sea.  A  dditional  disputes  arose  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
foreign  craft  should  be  allowed  to  enter  Canadian  ports,  or 
to  use  for  their  purposes  any  portion  of  the  shore.  Fisher- 
men are  a  hardy  and  pugnacious  race,  and  on  both  sides 
they  might  have  been  easily  tempted  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes by  force.  There  were,  of  course,  not  wanting  popular 
orators  who  both  affected  to  prove  the  justice  of  the 
American  cause  and  encouraged  the  fishermen  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  "  Why,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell 
in  his  banter,  after  listening  to  the  statement  of  a 
boundary  question,  "  why  don't  you  take  to  your  broad- 
"  swords,  and  settle  it  in  the  fashion  of  your  fathers?" 
"  Well,"  replied  Dandie  Dinmont,  "  if  your  honour  thought 
"  it  wouldn't  be  against  the  law,  I  am  perfectly  willing." 
The  American  and  Canadian  litigants  have  happily  been 
hitherto  restrained  from  violence ;  but  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  law  should  be  ascertained  and  accepted.  It  seems 
that  the  American  Government  is  now  prepared  to  agree  to 
a  compromise,  by  which  the  line  shall  be  drawn  straight 
between  headlands  which  are  not  more  than  ten  miles  apart. 
Other  concessions  of  smaller  importance  seem  to  be  in- 
cluded ;  but  there  are  no  more  tenacious  negotiators  than 
American  statesmen.  Both  parties  will  do  well  to  prac- 
tise and  to  enforce  absolute  secresy  during  the  discussion. 


TROIS-ECHELLES  AND  PETIT-ANDRE. 

IT  was  very  obliging  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  to  select  the  same  day  this  week 
;  for  addressing,  the  one  his  Glasgow  constituents,  and  the 
other  a  public  meeting  promoted  by  the  National  Liberal 
>  Federation  at  Lancaster.    Very  obliging,  we  mean,  to  all 
!  opponents  of  the  cause  which  they  represent,  inasmuch  as 


it  would  be  difficult,  wo  think,  to  find  any  two  speakers  in 
tho  whole  ({lad  Ionian  parly  who  more  Completely  "kill" 

each  other.    Whatever  moral  impression  might  otherwise 

bo  produced  by  Sir  G  hough's  painful  earnestness  is  utterly 
marred  by  Sir  William's  brazon  lovity ;  while,  on  tho  other 
hand,  the  spirits  which  might  have  been  raised  by  tho 
light-heartedness  of  tho  latter  are  sure  to  bo  dashed  by  tho 
uneasiness  of  the  former.  Tho  combined  effect  of  the  two, 
therefore,  is  neither  tranquillizing  nor  exhilarating.  Any 
intelligent  student  of  their  speeches  must  instinctively  feel 
that  if  their  common  creed  had  been  capable  of  really 
accommodating  itself  to  a  scrupulous  conscience,  the  member 
for  Glasgow  would  not,  after  such  prolonged  efforts  to 
embrace  it,  be  still  so  ill  at  ease,  nor  would  its  compatibility 
with  strict  political  honesty  be  left  to  rost  upon  such  slender 
evidence  as  that  the  member  for  Derby  can  hold  it  and  be 
merry.  Of  this  last  batch  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  jokes 
there  is  even  less  to  be  said  than  usual.  Nearly  one-half 
of  them  consisted  of  rude  gibes  at  Mr.  Goschen — cudgel- 
thwacks  in  attempted  parry  and  riposte  to  rapier-thrusts — 
and  the  remainder  of  lumberingridiculeof  Lord  Hartington's 
contemplated  visit  to  Dublin,  and  imprudent  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disgust  with  which  the  enthusiastic  reception 
evidently  awaiting  the  distinguished  visitor  has  aroused  in 
Sir  William's  magnanimous  breast.  The  only  other  point 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  speech  was  its  illustration  of  that 
extraordinary  infelicity  of  taunt  which  seems  to  have  grown 
upon  him  ever  since  the  day  when  he  so  obligingly  handed 
a  double-edged  weapon  across  the  House  to  Mr.  Balfour  in 
the  shape  of  the  quotation  that  "  Conscience  doth  make 
"  cowards  of  us  all."  On  the  last  occasion  the  Home 
Secretary  of  1880-85  actually  twitted  the  Liberal-Unionists 
with  the  selfish  panic  which  induces  them  to  '•'surround 
"  themselves  with  steel  traps,  spring  guns,  chain  armour, 
"  and  special  constables."  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this 
sneer  was  the  more  injudicious  as  drawing  attention  to  the 
present  position  of  the  speaker  or  as  awakening  recollection 
of  his  past— as  recalling  the  alarms  of  which  he  was  once 
the  victim,  or  as  reminding  the  world  of  the  price  whereby 
he  purchased  the  security  which  emboldens  him  to  rally 
those  who  have  proved  less  easy  to  terrorize  than  himself. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  other  lieutenant  made  a  very  effective 
Trois-Echelles  to  the  Petit-Andr6  of  his  colleague.  There 
was  not  a  gleam  of  mirth  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
speech  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  tone  was  melancholy 
throughout — in  one  respect,  indeed,  that  of  its  truly  de- 
plorable defence  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  vile  newspaper — it  was 
melancholy  in  a  different  sense.  But  for  the  rest  it  was 
marked  by  a  nervous  and  almost  querulous  anxiety  for 
self-justification  which  tells  its  own  sad  tale  unmistakably 
enough.  There  is  no  great  difficulty,  moreover,  in  dis- 
cerning the  exact  point  at  which  the  shoe  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  neatly-made  but  ill-fitting  conscience — such 
a  contrast  to  the  comfortable  down-at-heel  slipper  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt — so  intolerably  pinches  him.  He  can- 
not away  with  Lord  Hartington's  remark  about  him,  that 
he  had  said,  even  in  the  days  of  his  professed  Unionism, 
"  that  he  never  had  supported  and  never  would  support 
"  a  Unionist  candidate  against  a  Liberal  candidate,"  and 
though  he  attempted  to  make  out  a  justification  for  this 
dictum  by  substituting  "  Tory  "  for  "  Unionist,"  he  is 
evidently  uneasily  conscious  that  such  a  determination  on 
no  account  to  postpone  the  interests  of  his  party  to  those 
of  his  country  requires  a  good  deal  of  apology.  With  his 
attempt  to  vindicate  it,  and  with  the  highly  idealized  picture 
of  the  Liberal  party  which  he  drew  in  the  course  of  that 
attempt,  we  need  not  now  concern  ourselves.  He  was  per- 
haps a  little  ungrateful  to  a  lamented  patron  of  Liberalism, 
and  unmindful  of  the  large  pecuniary  sacrifices  made  by 
him  to  his  party  at  the  last  election,  in  saying  that  the 
Liberal  cause  is  "  kept  alive  by  the  constant  efforts  of 
"  untitled,  unprivileged,  unofficial  men,  mostly  not  rich  in 
"  accumulated  or  inherited  property  " ;  for  a  less  accurate 
description  of  the  late  Lord  Wolverton  than  is  contained 
in  the  last  dozen  words  could  hardly,  perhaps,  be  found. 
But  let  that  pass.  It  is  enough  to  reply  that,  whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  present 
protestations,  they  would  have  had  precisely  the  same 
force — neither  more  nor  less — at  the  time  when  he  cut 
himself  adrift  from  his  party  last  year  to  assist  in  pro- 
curing the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bills.  And  we  may 
further  remind  him  that,  even  if  he  found  it  impossible  to 
act  against  his  party,  and  had  yet  remained  as  sincerely 
opposed  to  the  Separation  policy  as  he  represented,  and  even 
now  represents,  himself  to  be,  there  was  still  a  third  course 
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which  he  might  have  taken — the  course  indicated  by  him 
when,  in  a  certain  well-remembered  flight  of  eloquence,  he 
declared  that  there  were  other  occupations  than  that  of 
politics  open  to  men  of  honesty  and  self-respect. 


THE  DYNAMITE  PLOT. 

THOMAS  CALLAN,  alias  Scott,  and  Michael 
Harkins,  both  of  Islington  and  the  United  States, 
will  be  before  the  public  and  the  Courts  again.  It  is, 
therefore,  neither  necessary  nor  proper  to  make  observations 
on  their  characters  and  doings.  Perhaps  they  came  over 
here  and  settled  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lamb's 
house  for  the  most  legitimate  reasons.  They  may  have  had 
no  relations  not  of  a  perfectly  avowable  character  with  the 
late  Cohen,  alias  Brown.  Dynamite  may  be  useful  in 
various  businesses,  and  a  man  is  happily  not  necessarily 
an  enemy  of  the  human  race  because  he  receives  remit- 
tances from  friends  even  in  America.  All  the  things  may 
be  thus ;  and  in  any  case  ample  means  will  be  given  to 
Callan  alias  Scott,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  Harkins, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  to  explain  how  the  mistake 
of  the  police  arose.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  firstly,  because  we  do 
not  wish  to  hear  that  anybody  has  deserved  the  penal  servi- 
tude which  the  law  too  often  awards  where  hanging  were 
the  fitter  punishment;  and,  secondly,  because  it  will  be 
satisfactory  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  certainty  that  a 
gang  of  scoundrels  is  trying  to  repeat  the  cowardly  villanies 
committed  in  the  Tower,  the  Underground  Railway,  and 
Westminster  Hall. 

Putting  these  persons  of  more  than  two  names,  the  dead 
and  the  living,  out  of  the  way,  it  seems  to  be  reasonably 
well  proved  that  a  body  of  blackguards  of  the  usual  Irish- 
American  kind  has  been  hanging  about  for  some  time  with 
the  intention  of  committing  a  crime  if  they  saw  a  very  safe 
chance.  The  "  revelations  "  made  by  the  police  during  the 
inquest  on  Cohen  were  supported  not  only  by  the  assertions 
of  Scotland  Yard,  but  by  a  certain  amount  of  independent 
evidence.  There  is  at  least  nothing  improbable,  after  the 
experience  of  recent  years,  in  the  story  that  a  handful  of 
Irish-Americans  were  again  trying  to  commit  a  murder  or 
two.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  tribe,  and  they  have  been 
caught  at  it  before,  and  sometimes  they  have  done  it  and 
have  not  been  caught.  As  nothing  was  actually  done  during 
the  Jubilee  festivities,  and  the  leaders  of  the  supposed  con- 
spiracy had  either  never  ventured  nearer  than  Paris  or  had 
bolted  back  there  at  once  when  they  found  the  English 
police  on  their  guard,  there  was  no  harm  in  letting  them 
and  their  possible  imitators  know  that  they  had  been 
watched.  At  least  the  information  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire public  confidence.  The  next  few  weeks  will  doubtless 
show  what  amount  of  importance  there  really  is  in  the 
alleged  invasion  of  this  country  by  the  paid  agents  of  the 
Society  which  rules  Mr.  Parnell,  who  rules  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  rules  all  that  part  of  the  population  of  England  which 
is  most  firmly  convinced  of  the  purity  of  its  motives  and 
the  nobility  of  its  sentiments.  It  is  at  least  a  curious  thing 
that  so  many  miners  should  be  landing  at  Glasgow  just  at 
present  with  bundles  of  dynamite.  They  are  at  least  persons 
of  a  very  careless  habit  and  want  looking  after.  Of  course,  if  it 
is  proved  ever  so  clearly  that  a  conspiracy  is  or  has  been  at 
work,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  be  greatly  frightened. 
When  the  abject  rabble  which  supplies  the  sinews  of  war  to 
the  Parliamentary  Irish  party  tried  terrorism  before,  when 
it  was  not  expected  or  guarded  against,  the  utmost  it  did 
was  to  smash  a  few  windows,  and  wound  a  handful  of  quiet 
people.  It  is  true  that  it  converted  Mr.  Gladstone,  brought 
Sir  William  ITarcourt  to  heel,  and  quelled  the  soul  of 
Mr.  Morley  ;  but  these  victories  have  not  been  found  to  go 
so  very  far.  If  the  same  business  begins  again,  the  Irish- 
Americans  will  probably  find  that  they  have  terrified  every- 
body who  is  to  be  terrified  already,  and  that  the  police  are 
on  the  look-out.  Under  these  circumstances  they  will  pro- 
bably do  nothing  considerable.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
obvious  that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  smooth  the  road 
for  them  to  success  will  be  to  take  it  for  granted  they 
can  do  nothing.  Unless  they  are  closely  watched  they 
can  at  least  murder.  Just  now,  too,  there  are  signs 
that  the  so-called  extreme  wing  of  the  Irish  party — that 
is  to  say,  the  real  motive  power  of  every  Irish  faction, 
the  cutthroats  who  support  the  cutpurses — are  of  opinion 
it  is  time  to  act.    Wo  shall  be  very  far  from  sorry  if  it 


turns  out  that  this  is  the  case — on  one  condition.  The 
first  step  of  the  extreme  wing  will  be,  and  must  be,  to  rid 
us  of  the  so-called  moderate  men  ;  and,  when  they  are  gone, 
our  own  traitors  and  cowards  will  be  left  without  support 
or  excuse.  This,  of  course,  will  be  a  considerable  step 
towards  winning  the  battle.  When  the  centre  and  the 
right  wing  are  gone — Mr.  Parnell  in  Egypt  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  his  place — then  the  left  only  will  be  in  front. 
The  gallows  and  the  treadmill,  with  a  little  help  from  the 
lash,  will  arrange  for  the  rest  of  the  battle.  This  victory 
will,  of  course,  be  won  only  on  the  condition  that  the  police 
are  vigilant  and  the  Government  resolute,  not  only  to  sup- 
port them,  but  to  ask,  in  case  of  need,  for  further  powers 
from  Parliament;  and  of  these  the  power  to  treat  the 
dynamiter  on  the  same  footing  as  the  garotter  would  not  be 
the  least  useful. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  IRELAND. 

WE  need  hardly  disclaim  sympathy  with  English 
agitators,  whether  they  call  themselves  "  working- 
"  men  delegates  "  or  not,  who  go  over  to  Ireland  to 
encourage  resistance  to  the  law.  They  fully  deserve  what 
the  first  among  them  who  has  been  convicted  has  got,  and 
there,  so  far  as  the  main  question  goes,  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  at  liberty  to  entertain 
our  personal  preferences  as  between  one  offender  against  the 
law  and  another,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  some  acknow- 
ledgment is  due  to  Mr.  H.B.  Doughty,  the  English  working- 
man  delegate,  who  has  just  earned  a  month's  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour,  for  not  having  exposed  himself  and  the 
mistaken  Englishmen  who  commissioned  him  to  contempt  as 
well  as  disapproval.  It  seems  that  the  Mayor  of  Limerick 
and  other  sympathizers  have  been  to  visit  Mr.  Doughty  in 
prison — in  the  hope,  probably,  of  getting  up  another  case  of 
"  torture  "  against  the  Government ;  but  Mr.  Doughty, 
not  being  a  "patriot"  who  has  vowed  a  hundred  times  to 
die  for  Ireland,  if  need  were,  "  did  not  object  to  wear  the 
"  prison  uniform,  and  otherwise  made  no  complaint  of  his 
"  treatment."  We  may  fairly  suppose  him,  in  fact,  to  have 
replied  substantially  to  the  Mayor's  suggestions  with  a  "  No, 
"  thank  you.  I  am  willing  to  assist  your  cause  as  far  as 
"  may  be  by  going  to  prison ;  but  as  to  lying  down  and 
"  screaming  and  kicking  and  fighting  the  warders  to  prevent 
"  them  from  enforcing  the  ordinary  prison  rules,  I  draw  the 
"  line  at  that.  I  leave  that  to  drunken  street  drabs  and  Irish 
"  patriots."  We  congratulate  Mr.  Doughty  on  the  manli- 
ness of  his  decision,  and  trust  that  the  contrast  between  his 
own  behaviour  and  that  of  the  heroes  under  whom  he  has  en- 
listed will  be  duly  noted  by  those  who  sent  him  out.  It  should 
strike  them  the  more  forcibly  because  the  heroism  of  the 
chief  of  those  heroes  is  now  displaying  its  true  character  more  • 
unmistakably  than  ever.  Mr.  O'Brien  having  obtained — 
by  bribing  one  of  the  prison  officials,  it  is  to  be  presumed — 
a  fresh  suit  of  clothes  has  immediately  recovered  his  health 
and  spirits,  and  no  longer  resembles  the  "  dying  saint,"  to 
whom  a  poetic  interviewer  compared  him.  He  gets  up,  and 
dresses  as  usual,  rejoicing  like  a  schoolboy — only  that  a 
schoolboy's  glee  would  be  marred  by  a  feeling  of  shame  at 
having  shirked  his  licking — over  the  supposed  defeat  of  the 
prison  authorities,  whose  position,  we  allow,  is  not  a  digni- 
fied one,  any  more  than  is  that  of  the  constable  upon  whom 
devolves  the  duty  of  conveying  to  the  police  station  those 
ladies  whose  tactics  Mr.  O'Brien  imitates.  But  the  con- 
stable perseveres,  and  the  prison  authorities  must  do  the 
like.  The  situation,  moreover,  appears  to  us  to  have  now 
considerably  cleared  itself.  Either  Mr.  O'Brien  is  in  a  state 
of  health  which  permits  of  his  being,  as  Mr.  Mandeville 
has  been,  physically  compelled,  without  danger  to  himself, 
to  conform  to  the  prison  rules — in  which  case  he  should  be 
so  compelled  ;  or  he  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  health,  in  which 
case  his  proper  place  is  in  bed  in  the  prison  intirmary. 

The  incident,  however,  is,  on  the  whole,  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. It  has  indirectly  tended  to  force  those  of  the  ex- 
official  Gladstonians  who  have  ventured  to  notice  it  into  a 
position  of  grosser  inconsistency  than  they  occupied  before — 
exposing  Mr.  Childers,  for  instance,  to  such  a  humiliating 
controversial  castigation  as  that  retiring  statesman  rarely 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  court ;  and,  what  is  inore  and  better, 
it  can  hardly  have  failed  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  mis- 
guided persons  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel  to  the  true 
character  of  the  "  cause  "  and  of  its  champions.  After  all, 
Englishmen  as  a  nation  are  neither  children,  nor  fools,  nor 
cowards.     They  have  no  belief  in  causes  which  are  not 
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capable  of  animating  men  to  face  such  very  moderate 
sacrifices  as  that  of  a  few  months'  imprisonment  ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  can  have  no  belief  in  the  men  who  cannot  thus 
be  animated.  They  can  hardly  have  forgotten  the  Parlia- 
mentary outcry  against  "  Coercion,"  the  lurid  description 
of  its  horrors  by  the  Parnollites,  and  their  loudly-proclaimed 
determination  to  confront  and  endure  them  all.  Nor  can 
the  English  public  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  those 
men  who  talked  so  loudly  about  defying  the  law,  even 
after  it  should  have  been  reinforced  against  themselves, 
had,  in  fact,  been  for  months  past,  while  it  was  safe  to 
do  so,  inciting  others  to  defy  it,  and  that  dozens  of  their 
unfortunate  dupes  are  at  this  moment  undergoing  those 
very  punishments  from  which  their  evil  counsellors  so 
abjectly  shrink.  Bearing  in  mind  all  these  things,  and 
recollecting  that  there  are  eighty -six  Parliamentary  patriots — 
to  say  nothing  of  outsiders — who  are  pledged  to  undergo 
any  amount  of  persecution  in  the  name  of  "  Ireland  a 
"  Nation,"  surely  there  must  be  enough  of  Saxon  good  sense 
and  Saxon  contempt  of  shams  among  the  deluded  followers 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  make  some  of  them  reconsider  their 
position  by  the  light  of  these  doings  in  Ireland  ?  Por  how 
stands  the  score  1  Out  of,  say,  a  hundred  supposed  candi- 
dates for  martyrdom  on  the  altar  of  liberty  we  find — what  1 
One  prisoner,  who  alternately  whines  and  yells  his  deter- 
mination not  to  allow  his  imprisonment,  if  he  can  help  it,  to 
inflict  the  slightest  discomfort  on  himself;  another  who 
takes  refuge  at  the  top  of  a  sort  of  land  lighthouse ;  a  third 
who  is  running  and  doubling  like  a  hare  to  escape  his  police 
pursuers — and  that  is  all. 

It  is  a  highly  significant  circumstance  that  Mr.  Davitt, 
who  is  an  older  hand  at  the  game  of  rebellion  than  any  of 
his  Parnellite  allies  of  to-day,  is  evidently  becoming  uneasy 
about  the  impression  which  their  attitude  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce in  Ireland.  His  reference  the  other  day  to  the  antics 
of  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Pyne  was  studiously  inoffensive  to  the 
susceptibilities  of  these  two  valiant  fugitives  from  justice  ; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Davitt  himself 
would  prefer  that  they  should  allow  themselves  to  be  arrested, 
and  take  their  punishment  like  men.  He  hinted  that  their 
behaviour  was  likely  to  be  misconstrued  in  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  although  the  people  of  Ireland  understood 
all  about  it,  and  were  well  aware  that  their  two  champions 
were  only  making  believe  to  be  afraid  of  impi-isonment,  with 
the  object  of  giving  as  much  trouble  as  possible  to  the  Irish 
Executive.  We  do  not,  for  our  own  part,  in  the  least 
believe,  and,  what  is  more,  we  do  not  believe  in  Mr. 
Davitt's  belief,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  entertain  any 
ideas  of  the  kind.  Our  own  conviction  is  that  the  more 
obscure  instruments  of  the  Parnellites  and  the  classes  whom 
they  have  hitherto  controlled  have  all  along  expected  that 
the  brave  words  of  their  leaders  would  be  made  good,  and 
that  they  would  carry  out  their  often  repeated  threat  of 
"  all  going  to  prison  in  a  body  "  rather  than  submit  tamely 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  Crimes  Act.  And  we  see  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
their  leaders  have  no  intention  of  the  kind,  but  on  the 
contrary  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  "  climbed  down  "  in 
the  most  conspicuous  fashion,  has  exercised  a  profoundly 
discouraging  effect  upon  their  minds.  Nor  are  they  in  the 
least  likely  to  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell, 
who,  they  cannot  but  remember,  withheld  his  official  sup- 
port even  from  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  is  even  more  point- 
edly holding  aloof  from  the  resistance  to  the  Crimes  Act. 
They  would,  indeed,  display  a  singular  blindness  to  the 
course  of  current  events  if  they  failed  to  notice  that,  in 
spite  of  the  clamorous  sympathy  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  Mr.  O'Brien  by  his  colleagues,  they  none  of  them  appear 
to  be  in  the  least  degree  inclined  to  share  his  martyrdom. 
If  the  Government,  as  is  reported,  are  preparing  to  take 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Dillon  for  his  Limerick  speech, 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  these  proceedings  lead  to  a  convic- 
tion, the  only  other  agitator  besides  Mr.  O'Brien  who  has 
evinced  the  slightest  disposition  to  show  fight  will  be  got 
rid  of,  and  the  submission  of  the  Parnellite  party  as  a 
body  to  the  restraints  of  the  Crimes  Act  will  be  practically 
complete.  At  present  there  is  no  confirmation  of  the  report 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Dillon  ;  but  it  is  announced,  we  are 
glad  to  hear,  that  the  Government  are  about  to  resume  the 
proceedings  against  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  incriminatory  matter  on  which  the  former  pro- 
secution was  based,  Mr.  Sullivan's  newspaper  has,  it 
appears,  supplied  fresh  ground  for  proceedings  since  the 
i  trial.  For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  have  been 
most  unwise  to  allow  his  conduct  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and, 


now  that  the  legal  objoction  erroneously  allowed  by  Mr. 
O'Donkl  has  been  disposed  of,  tho  case  ought  to  bo  promptly 
dealt  with  on  the  merits.  A  conviction,  however,  of  Mr. 
Sullivan,  if  it  is  obtained,  will,  though  valuablo,  bo  of  less 
service  in  the  restoration  of  their  freedom  to  the  honest  majori  ty 
in  Ireland  than  the  success  of  tho  highly  important  prose- 
cution of  tho  two  shopkeepers  who  have  just  been  convicted 
at  Tulla  upon  a  thoroughly  typical  charge  of  boycotting. 
An  appeal  has  been  allowed — on  what  grounds  wo  find  it 
difficult  to  discover — and  tho  final  decision  on  tho  case  is 
thex'efore  postponed.  But  if,  as  we  cannot  doubt  will  bo 
tho  case,  the  magistrate's  sentence  of  the  defendants  to  five 
weeks'  imprisonment  is  confirmed,  it  is  likely  to  strike  panic 
into  the  already  dispirited  remnant  of  the  League. 


THE  COLLISION  IN  THE  CHANNEL. 

IT  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  vessel  with 
which  the  W.  A.  Scholten  came  into  collision  was  the 
Rosa  Mary.  So  much  is  certain,  but  the  other  details  are 
very  obscure.  It  is  not  often,  even  in  cases  of  collision,  that 
the  conflict  of  evidence  is  so  direct  as  it  is  in  this  case.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  Dutch  vessel  declare  themselves 
convinced  that  the  Rosa  Mary  was  under  way  at  the  time  of 
the  collision,  and  had  only  her  riding  light  up.  The  crew 
and  officers  of  the  Rosa  Mary  are  equally  unanimous  in 
asserting  that  their  vessel  was  at  anchor  when  she  was  run 
into  by  the  W.  A.  Scholten.  Nothing  can  be  more  categorical 
than  the  assertions  on  both  sides.  The  Dutchmen  describe 
their  course  with  some  precision,  and  are  exact  in  their 
account  of  the  movements  of  the  other  steamers.  There 
is  equal  directness  of  statement  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
Unless  the  English  and  the  Dutch  are  alike  lying  for  their 
ship  and  nationality  with  a  truly  distinguished  degree  of  zeal 
and  uniformity,  it  would  appear  that  one  party  or  the  other 
must  be  under  a  most  extraordinary  delusion.  The  Hol- 
landers go  into  detail.  They  are  sure  that  they  saw  no 
cable  at  the  Rosa  Mary's  bows  when  the  collision  happened. 
Further,  they  saw  the  English  vessel  steam  away.  The 
Rosa  Mary's  men  are  just  as  firmly  persuaded  that  their  cable 
was  out,  and  that,  after  the  smash,  the  vessel  which  had 
run  into  them  disappeared  in  the  fog.  leaving  them  with 
bows  stove  in  and  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  afloat  until  they 
could  get  into  Dover.  In  the  presence  of  such  contra- 
dictory assertions  as  these,  the  safest  course  is  to  have  no 
opinion  at  all  on  the  merits  of  the  case  until  either  party 
has  been  very  carefully  cross  examined. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
aster. A  loss  of  a  hundred  and  forty  lives,  or  thereabouts, 
is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  only  be  one  opinion.  It 
is  a  great  misfortune,  and  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  on 
those  who  are  to  blame  for  causing  or  for  not  doing 
enough  to  minimize  it.  The  general  public,  which  must 
needs  leave  questions  of  seamanship  to  be  decided  by  com- 
petent authorities,  is  really  most  interested  in  learning  how 
far  precautions  were  taken  to  save  life  in  case  of  a  disaster, 
and  how  the  apparatus  provided  worked  when  tested.  The 
W.  A.  Scholten  was  supplied  with  life-saving  apparatus  on  a 
scale  very  creditable  to  the  Netherlands- American  Com- 
pany. There  were  life-belts  in  abundance,  and  rafts  capable 
of  carrying  all  the  passengers  apparently,  at  a  pinch.  It  is 
said  that  the  boats  were  not  in  a  good  state ;  but  whatever 
their  faults  may  have  been,  they  proved  sufficient  to  save 
the  great  majority  of  the  passengers  who  were  rescued.  The 
worst  charge  brought  against  the  Dutch  ship  is  that  thtra 
was}  a  want  of  discipline  and  readiness  under  the  sudden 
stress  of  the  collision.  It  seems  as  if  the  crew  had  no  fixed 
quarters,  and  that  when  the  boats  had  to  be  lowered, 
nobody  knew  where  he  had  to  go.  This  would  certainly 
not  have  been  the  case  on  board  of  a  great  English  liner. 
Still,  the  Dutch  officers  seem  to  have  been  cool — which  a 
Dutchman  usually  is — and  active,  which  he  is  not  always. 
What  panic  there  was  did  not  go  beyond  the  passengers, 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  firemen  seizing  boats,  and  going  off 
without  as  much  as  making  an  attempt  to  save  anybody — 
an  incident  which  has  been  known  to  occur  in  some  recent 
English  wrecks.  The  fact  that  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Dutch  steamer  did  their  duty  loyally  only  makes  it  the  more 
unpleasant  to  learn  that,  with  the  abundance  of  life-saving 
apparatus  at  their  disposal,  and  twenty  minutes  to  use 
them  in,  they  succeeded  in  saving  only  a  minority  of  their 
passengers.  Correspondents  have  been  writing  to  the  papers 
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to  point  out  how  fully  this  collision  proves  the  value  of  life- 
belts. No  doubt  several  passengers  were  kept  afloat  by 
belts  till  the  boats  picked  thcin  up,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  hundred  and  forty  were  lost,  although  there  were,  it 
seems,  belts  for  all.  They  could  not  put  them  on,  or 
fastened  them  ill  in  the  confusion.  Again,  the  rafts  were 
either  not  launched,  or  when  launched  could  not  be  managed. 
Almost  all  that  was  done  to  any  purpose  was  done  by  the 
boats,  which  will  surprise  nobody  who  reflects  that  they  are 
by  far  the  most  manageable  and  movable  of  all  machines 
for  removing  persons  or  things  from  the  deck  of  a  ship. 
Another  defect  in  the  general  system  of  precaution  for 
saving  life  in  case  of  a  wreck  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  this  collision,  and  it  is  one  which  calls  for  prompt 
amendment.  It  seems  that  the  signals  of  the  W.  A.  Scholten 
were  heard  in  Dover,  but  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  go 
to  her  assistance  because  they  were  not  understood.  There 
seems  to  be  no  difference  between  the  signals  made  by  a 
vessel  in  distress  and  the  signals  made  in  a  fog  to  warn 
others  to  keep  out  of  her  way.  This  is  a  statement  which 
will  and  ought  to  be  received  with  some  incredulity.  Signals 
of  distress  are  not  new  things  in  seamanship,  and  that  they 
should  be  confused  or  forgotten  now  is  a  tiling  which  is  not 
to  be  easily  believed.  Still,  the  Dover  boatmen  and  tug- 
masters  assert  that  they  have  often  gone  out  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  being  summoned  only  to  be  told  that 
their  services  were  not  wanted.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a 
want  of  precision  in  the  signals,  or  to  the  laxity  of  masters 
of  merchant  ships,  it  equally  calls  for  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 


"  ILLIXG WORTH'S  TOURS." 

irritation  which  has  been  excited  in  the  minds  of 
-L  the  Gkdstonians  by  the  approaching  visit  of  Lord 
Hartixgton  and  Mr.  Goschen  to  Dublin  is  quite  remark- 
able. It  moves  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  sarcasm  of  an 
even  more  elephantine  character  than  is  usual  with  him. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  cannot  exclude  the  subject  from 
those  accounts  of  what  "Lord  Spencer  and  I"  did  in 
Ireland,  and  what  the  Bridgeton  electors  have  done  in 
Scotland,  which  leave  so  little  room  for  anything  else  in 
his  speeches.  But  the  latest,  and  surely  the  funniest,  mani- 
festation of  Gladstonian  uneasiness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
meeting  which  was  held  the  other  day  at  the  Leinster  Hall, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  to 
protest  against  the  treatment  of  Mr.  O'Brien — that  is,  we 
suppose,  against  his  being  allowed  exceptional  indulgences — 
on  the  ground  of  real  or  simulated  infirmity  of  health.  The 
very  building  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  appears  to  have 
been  selected  for  a  special  purpose.  It  is  the  hall  which,  as 
Mr.  Sullivan  darkly  said  amid  "  great  groans,"  would  "  in 
"  a  few  days  be  occupied  by  other  people  " — meaning  thereby 
that  it  is  expected  to  be  tilled  with  an  assembly  of  a  more 
important  and  more  widely  representative  character  than 
has  ever  been  got  together  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  applied  for  places 
is  so  large  that,  after  issuing  six  thousand  tickets,  the 
organizers  of  the  gathering  have  been  obliged  to  make  pro- 
vision for  an  overflow  meeting  of  some  four  thousand  more. 
That  is  the  disagreeable  incident  of  which  the  Gladstonians 
desire,  if  possible,  to  discount  the  success  by  a  demonstration 
of  their  own ;  and  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday  night  represent, 
we  must  presume,  their  notions  of  the  effective.  Look, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  may  be  imagined  to  have  said 
to  his  awe-stricken  fellow-citizens — "  look  on  that  picture 
"  [the  picture  of  the  forthcoming  Unionist  meeting]  and 
"  on  this  !  "  And  what  a  galaxy  of  political  distinction 
and  intellectual  ability  was  denoted  by  the  "  this  "  !  An 
ex-Attorncy-General  for  Ireland  and  eke  an  ex-Solicitor- 
General  for  the  same,  a  Professor,  a  Serjeant  at-law,  and 
Mr.  Miciiael  Davitt,  backed,  if  they  needed  backing,  by  a 
band  of  English  and  Irish  Parliamentary  celebrities,  at 
whose  head  were  to  be  found  the  commanding  figures  of 
Mr.  Illingworth,  Mr.  Handel  Cospiiam,  Mv.  W.  Summers, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson,  Mr.  F.  A.  Ciianning,  and  Mr. 
Woodiiead,  whom  the  frivolity  of  Mr.  Labouchere  drove 
homo  disgusted  to  his  tea. 

But  more  is  to  come — a  great  deal  more — as  we  gather 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Illingworth,  at  once  the  Goryphceus 
and  the  Cook  of  this  distinguished  body  of  political  tourists. 
This,  he  said  in  effect,  and  no  doubt  with  a  careless  wave  of 
the  hand  towards  his  followers — this  is  nothing  to  what 


Todgers's  can  do.  "  The  present  band  of  English  members 
"  was  but  the  vanguard  [the  "  van "  has  an  ominous 
"  sound  when  we  consider  the  purposes  of  defiant  lawless- 
"  ness  with  which  the  English  Radicals  have  announced — 
"  though  hitherto  only  announced — their  intention  of 
"  coming  to  Ireland;  but  enough  of  that — the  suggestion  is 
"  too  painful].  They  would  be  succeeded  by  scores  of  the 
"  British  members."  For  it  has  "  fallen  "  to  Mr.  Illing- 
worth's  lot  (really  "fallen"  to  his  lot?  no  co-operation 
with  Fate  on  his  part  ?  not  even  a  little  ?)  "  to  be  iu  corre- 
"  spondence  with  almost  every  Liberal  member  of  Parlia- 
"  ment  with  regard  to  the  proposal  that  a  considerable 
"  number  of  them  should  come  over  to  Ireland  during  the 
"  winter,  and  in  every  case  there  had  come  warmest  ex- 
"  pressions  of  approval  of  the  proposal,  and  wishing  this 
"  new  invasion  of  Ireland  every  success."  Now  if  this 
should  only  mean,  as  is  quite  possible,  that  "  almost  every 
"  Liberal  member  "  of  Parliament  has  expressed  the  warmest 
approval  of  the  proposal  that  a  "  considerable  numbor  "  of 
other  Liberal  members  should  stump  Ireland,  the  van- 
guard of  the  host  may  prove  to  be  undistinguishable  from 
the  main  body.  But,  assuming  that  this  unkindly  sugges- 
tion is  baseless — assuming  that  Mr.  Illingworth's  corre- 
spondents really  mean,  not  only  that  they  like  the  notion  of 
a  considerable  number  of  "somebody  else's"  forming  an 
Irish  political  tcuring  party,  but  that  they  are  willing  to 
join  such  a  party  themselves — why,  then,  we  cannot  congra- 
tulate Mi-.  Illingworth  on  his  skill  in  personally  conduct- 
ing his  tours.  Surely  he  should  have  reserved  his  forces — 
or,  at  any  rate,  distributed  their  strength  a  little  more 
equally — instead  of  firing  off  all  his  great  guns  at  once 
in  this  way.  A  "  vanguard  "  is  all  very  well ;  but  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  eclipse  the  centre  and  to  humiliate 
the  rear.  Mr.  Illingworth  has  started  with  such  a 
prodigal  expenditure  of  political  ammunition  that  we  feel 
sure  he  will  be  unable  to  keep  up  the  fire.  At  one 
meeting — it  is  true  an  important  meeting,  but  still 
only  one — he  has  used  up,  besides  himself,  his  Handel 
Cossham,  his  Summers,  his  Stevenson,  his  Channing,  and 
his  Woodhead,  whom  the  frivolity  of  Mr.  Labouchere  drove 
home  disgusted  to  his  tea.  True,  they  did  not  all  speak, 
but  then  most  of  them  cannot  speak,  and  were  only  meant 
to  overawe  and  discourage  the  Unionists  of  Ireland  by  their 
presence.  And  here  has  Mr.  Illingworth  been  inducing 
them  to  waste  their  fire  upon  nothing,  instead  of  reserving 
it  to  reply  to  that  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen, 
which  must  now  be  answered  if  at  all  by  artillery  of  inferior 
calibre. 


THE  SAVAGE  LIFE. 

TN  years  that  seem  very  long  ago  somebody  wrote  a  book 
-U-  called  The  Gentle  Life.  It  was  of  morality  all  compact, 
but  did  not  raise  the  moral  tone  of  humanity  "  some,"  as 
the  American  gentleman  flattered  himself  that  in  one  case 
he  had  lowered  it.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  been  lecturing 
on  The  Savage  Life  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall.  His  diffi- 
culty, we  think,  was  to  find  any  moral  at  all.  A  lecture 
may  amuse,  but  a  lecturer  must  moralize;  and  what  possible 
moral  could  Sir  John  draw  from  the  manners  and  customs 
he  described  ?  He  said  Englishmen  should  try  to  under- 
stand the  ideas  and  wants  of  the  races  we  rule,  more  or  less, 
in  Africa  and  Asia  and  Australia.  No  doubt  this  is  a  very 
good  moral.  To  the  ordinary  Englishman  every  savage  is 
just  a  nigger,  whose  ideas  are  incomprehensible,  and  whose 
wants  are  rum  and  gunpowder.  We  think  of  them  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  translator's  marginal  note  on  Herodotus's 
account  of  Egyptian  religion.  "  Note  ye  Beastly  fashions 
"  of  ye  Pagans,"  says  he,  and  thanks  Heaven  he  is  an 
Englishman. 

Sir  John  Lubbock's  audience  were  probably  diverted  by 
his  list  of  savage  notions;  that  they  moralized  much  thereon 
one  may  doubt.  The  poet  asks  whether  there  is  any  moral 
hid  within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ?  What  ethical  truth  may 
be  found  in  the  Australian  idea  that  oxen  were  the  wives  of 
the  Europeans  because  they  carried  the  burdens?  First,  we 
may  infer  that  the  Australians  are  partial  to  the  logical  error 
of  the  Undistributed  Middle  ;  next  we  may  conclude  that 
Woman  has  not  all  her  Rights  in  a  state  of  Nature. 
Advanced  Ladies,  like  Mrs.  Besant,  may  take  note  of  this. 
The  object  of  their  political  activity  seems  to  be  a  return  to 
a  state  of  nature,  where  Rank,  and  Rent,  and  Religion 
shall  be  carted  away  and  "  shot  "  (with  a  large  majority  of 
the  comfortable  classes)  as  rubbish.    To  run  a  moist  sword, 
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instead  of  a  moist  pen,  through  everything,  and  start  afrosh, 
is  t ho  most  advanced  theory  of  a  social  settlement,  lint 
•when  the  process  has  been  accomplished,  ladies  will 
assnrodly  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  Sir  Jojin 
Lubbock's  Australian  lulaas.  The  weakest  will  go  to  the 
wall.  They  will  bocomo  tho  boasts  of  burden  of  the  com- 
munity. The  New  Morality  will  frown  on  established 
marriages.  Maidens  and  matrons  will  be  knocked  on  the 
head  with  waddies.  Engagements  will  consist  in  dragging  the 
fair  one  across  country  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  There  will  bo 
no  kissing.  This  Aryan  invention  will  go  out  as  society 
reverts  to  the  state  of  nature.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says 
negroes  never  kissed,  but  merely  rubbed  noses,  till  they 
learned  the  art  from  the  whites.  For  this  remark  a  West- 
Indian  negro  threatened  to  drink  Sir  John  Lubbock's  heart's 
blood.  But  he  has  not  yet  taken  a  pull  at  it,  and  Sir  John 
is  of  his  old  opinion  still.  Among  other  disagreeable  features 
of  the  state  of  nature,  ladies  must  not  forget  this — the 
fathers  of  their  children  will  have  a  perfect  legal  right  to 
eat  the  little  ones,  because  to  his  own  children  a  man  that 
marries  a  woman  of  another  clan  is  no  relation.  And  he 
may  not  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  clan.  This  may  seem 
inconsistent  to  advanced  minds,  which  fancy  that  a  return 
to  the  state  of  nature  makes  life  an  affair  of  "  go  as  you 
"  please."  It  is  not  so.  We  never  find  human  beings 
without  laws,  and,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  those  laws,  in 
early  society,  are  enforced.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  boys 
must  starve,  be  painted  black,  and  have  their  front  teeth 
knocked  out.  There  is  no  escape.  It  will  be  vain  for 
a  fond  mother  to  say  that  dear  Reginald  is  delicate. 
That  does  not  count.  He  must  be  tattooed  and  scraped 
with  a  flint  knife,  and  hung  up  on  a  hook,  perhaps  with 
a  fire  under  his  feet  ;  he  must  fondle  rattlesnakes,  or  have 
his  ears  clipped  into  the  shape  of  a  crocodile's  jaws,  or 
what  not.  When  he  is  ill  the  conjurer  will  come  and 
whack  a  drum  at  his  ear,  and  frighten  him  into  fits. 
A  return  to  a  state  of  nature  meant  things  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  never  dreamed  of  and  would  not  have  enjoyed. 
To  be  sure,  all  the  children  may  be  exposed,  which  would 
have  suited  the  philosopher ;  but  then  their  mother's 
kindred  may  come  down  and  take  vengeance  for  them. 
Nay,  among  some  nice  and  natural  people  a  man  cannot 
cut  his  finger  nor  fall  off  a  tree  without  being  obliged  to 
pay  a  fine  to  his  mother's  relations.  In  certain  islands  a 
husband  is  heavily  fined,  or  beaten,  if  his  wife  has  more  than 
one  child  in  five  years.  Perhaps  this  may  be  considered,  by 
ladies  with  large  families,  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the 
other  evils  of  the  savage  life.  But  men  may  not  enjoy 
being  confined  to  bed  for  six  weeks  when  a  baby  comes,  like 
sunlight,  into  the  house,  or,  we  should  say,  the  hut.  The 
African  custom  whereby  the  physician  takes  the  dose,  and 
the  patient  gets  better,  has  a  sweet  reasonableness  about  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  survival  from  a  lost  civilization  in  the  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time.  An  advertising  undertaker 
in  a  North-country  newspaper  once  inserted  this  "card"  : — 

WHY  DRAG  ON  A  MISERABLE  EXISTENCE  when  you  can  be 
Comfortably  and  Handsomely  BURIED,  by  MOULD  &  CO.,  for 
THREE  GUINEAS? 

In  the  savage  life  many  of  us  would  prefer  to  be  com- 
fortably buried.  But  then  it  is  not  unusual  to  bury  people 
alive  with  all  the  "go  "in  them,  for  the  exquisite  reason 
that  they  will  start  with  more  vigour  in  the  next  life. 
Thus  a  new  terror  is  added  even  to  death  by  savagery. 
The  well-known  laws  that  you  may  not  speak  to  your 
sister,  nor  even  to  your  mother-in-law,  will  be  differently 
regarded  by  different  persons  when  they  are  restored. 

The  whirligig  of  time  is  always  bringing  in  his  revenges. 
It  is  certain  that  man,  given  certain  conditions,  will  behave 
as  under  the  same  conditions  man  has  always  behaved. 
Destroy  property,  destroy  religion,  upset  morality,  and  you 
reach  a  condition  of  savagery  more  primitive  than  any  we 
have  yet  found  extant.  Out  of  that  condition  man  will 
very  slowly  work  his  way;  not  in  freedom,  but  through  the 
action  of  arbitrary  laws,  corresponding  to  his  own  ignorance 
and  his  own  absurd  fancy.  Men  will  be  allowed  to  marry 
their  deceased  wife's  sister ;  but  will  be  put  to  death  for 
flirting  with  a  girl  of  their  own  family  name.  People  will 
be  burned  alive  in  sacrifice  to  angry  ghosts  when  there  is 
a  poor  crop  of  wild  raspberries.  The  women  will  do  what 
little  digging  is  done;  and  will  not  do  it  well.  Women 
will  not  be  allowed  to  marry  men  who  speak  a  dialect  they 
can  understand,  as  in  Western  Victoria.  Some  such  tradi- 
tional usage  Soi'hocles  may  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
talks  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  as  a  "  silent 


"  wedlock."  Perhaps  wo  might  oven  got  so  far  back  in  a 
stato  of  nature  as  the  I  >ieris,  where  the  mother  must  eat 
the  dead  children,  and  tho  children  must  oat  tho  dead  mother  ; 
"but  a  father,  as  a  member  of  a  dilferent  tribe,  has  no 
"  right  to  partake  of  his  child."  This  is  the  very  converse 
of  tho  old  South  American  rule,  that  a  father  might  cat  his 
children,  because  of  their  tribo  ho  was  not  a  momber. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  did  not  draw  our  moral,  which  is, 
that  a  return  to  nature  would  inevitably  moan  a  return  to 
practices  from  which  the  race  has  with  difficulty  emanci- 
pated itself.  But  we  prefer  our  moral  to  his ;  it  is  very 
scientific  and  evolutionary.  It  has  also  tho  sanction  of 
the  Antijacobin,  in  the  famous  passage  "  What  Otaheite 
"  is  let  England  bo."  We  remember  the  "  nymphs  of  free 
"  aspiring  mind,"  whose  example  is  pointed  out  to  the 
British  fair,  the  nymphs  and  the  shepherds  whose  office 
was  a  sinecure,  but  who  were  so  true  to  I'heure  du  beryer. 
These  fond  swains  are  in  the  glow  of  the  sunny  side  of 
savage  life.  Of  the  shady  side  we  have  given  a  brief, 
inadequate  description,  and  need  only  add  that  the  shade 
in  this  climate  will  be  peculiarly  shady.  But  Sir  John 
Lubbock  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  progress.  To 
those  who  live  for  climate  and  the  affections  England,  in 
any  stage  of  culture,  will  be  uncongenial. 


SUGAR  BOUNTIES. 

'"pHE  International  Congress  on  the  sugar  question,  which 
JL  met  last  Thursday  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  which  will, 
in  all  probability,  prolong  its  deliberations  into  1888,  must  prove 
of  unusual  interest  to  students  of  economics.  It  is  not  merely 
that  sugar  is  an  industry  of  singular  importance  to  the  home  and 
colonial  prosperity  of  our  Empire,  but  that  in  the  formation  of 
the  present  Congress  a  principle  has  been  admitted  which  presents 
itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  international  trade.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  earliest  occasion  on  which  the  nations  have  been 
willing  to  discuss  together,  by  their  accredited  representatives, 
then-  individual  domestic  systems  of  bounties  and  duties.  It  is 
true  that  as  early  as  December  1862,  and  on  about  half  a  dozen 
subsequent  occasions,  congresses  have  been  held  on  the  correla- 
tion of  sugar  duties  and  drawbacks.  But  on  none  of  these  con- 
gresses were  more  than  four  or  five  Powers  represented,  and  the 
matter  with  which  they  dealt  was  of  a  strictly  limited  character. 
They  may  generally  be  described  as  designed  to  secure  the  sup- 
pression of  the  bounties;  but  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
position  of  refined  sugar,  and  almost  exclusively  to  the  scientific 
character  of  this  branch  of  the  industry.  Their  aim  was  to  arrive 
at  some  fair  and  reasonable  method  of  classifying  raw  sugar  by 
dividing  it  into  groups,  each  group  consisting  of  several  qualities, 
to  be  distinguished,  in  accordance  with  the  Dutch  standards  of 
colour,  by  distinctive  numbers.  Rough  as  these  Dutch  standards 
were,  they  were  at  that  time  used  only  in  one  or  two  countries, 
and  the  exacter  process  of  the  tests  of  the  polariscope  was  not 
merely  adopted  nowhere,  but  was,  and  in  most  places  still  is, 
looked  upon  as  hopelessly  difficult  and  technical.  The  present 
Congress  includes  a  great  deal  more  than  precision  of  a  merely 
scientific  test  in  the  work  it  sets  before  itself  lor  performance. 
Its  character  is,  for  the  first  time,  genuinely  international,  and  it 
is  prepared  to  discuss  the  modifications  of  the  internal  taxation  of 
the  countries  represented  upon  it. 

No  Sugar  Congress  would  attract  much  attention  if  either  of 
the  two  chief  bounty-giving  nations — France  and  Germany — held 
aloof.  Each  of  these  is  represented  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
about  a  dozen  other  countries,  including  all  the  important  sugar- 
producing  communities  in  the  world,  have  signified  their  intention 
of  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  There  are  few  more  thorny 
departments  of  industrial  literature  than  that  of  the  sugar  question, 
and  many  a  tilting  journalist  gets  banged  by  the  returning  quintain 
of  the  Sugar  Bounties.  Dry  as  the  subject  seems,  we  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  insist  a  little  upon  first  principles.  Few  people 
realize,  when  they  speak  of  Sugar  Bounties,  that  the  giving  of  a 
direct  bounty  is,  and  always  has  been,  quite  the  exception.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  system  has  grown  up,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  repayment,  on  export,  of  the  Excise  duty  charged  on 
the  raw  material.  This  repayment  is  really  a  bounty  in  its 
primitive  and  most  insidious  form.  Let  us  suppose  that  one 
hundred  tons  of  beetroot  have  been  estimated,  tor  purposes  of 
taxation,  as  yielding  eight  tons  of  sugar,  and  that  the  duty  has 
been  fixed  on  that  basis.  If,  by  improved  manipulation,  from  this 
amount  of  beetroot  are  extracted  ten  tons,  the  extra  two  tons 
will,  if  consumed  in  the  country,  pay  no  Excise  duty  whatever. 
But,  if  they  are  exported,  the  duty  which  all  home  sugar  is  sup- 
posed to  have  paid  will  be  returned.  The  money  given  back  as 
duty  returned  on  the  two  tons  which  did  not  pay  any  duty  is  a 
bounty. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  repayment  of  unpaid  duty  forms  a 
substantial  help  to  the  sugar  trade.  It  is  not  merely  so  much 
cash,  given  as  a  present  to  the  producer,  but  it  is  a  great  incentive 
to  the  manufacturer  to  select  the  richest  roots  to  make  his  sugar 
from,  and  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  extracting  the  fullest 
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possible  yield  from  the  beets.  He  only  pays  on  an  estimate  of 
eight  tons  of  sugar  from  a  hundred  tons  of  beets.  He  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  two  tons  iu  excess  of  this ;  he  will  torture  his 
invention  to  squeeze  eleven  or  even  twelve  tons  of  sugar  out  of  his 
measure  of  beets;  and,  the  more  he  makes,  the  greater  the  direct 
gift  he  receives  from  the  Government  on  exportation.  Germany 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this,  since,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
through  the  improvement  in  machinery,  the  average  yield  of 
sugar  has  increased  from  eight  tons  to  nearly  twelve  on  every 
hundred  tons  of  roots.  To  the  ordinary  taxpayer  in  Germany  this 
is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  congratulation,  since  out  of  more 
than  five  million  sterling  the  State  last  year  paid  back  all  but 
900,000/.  in  export  Bounties,  the  result  being  that  the  sugar  was 
immensely  cheapened,  not  to  the  German,  but  to  the  English 
consumer. 

Il,  theu,  Great  Britain  were  no  more  than  a  consumer  of  sugar, 
and  had  no  sugar-producing  interests  of  her  own,  our  wisdom 
and  our  instinct  would  be,  in  the  bosom  of  our  families  as  we 
sweetened  our  tea  and  coffee,  to  give  thanks  to  Providence  for 
putting  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Germans  to  play  this  curious  fiscal 
trick,  but  in  public  to  draw  as  little  attention  as  possible  to  the 
result.  Unfortunately,  or  fortunately  for  our  colonies,  this  is  not 
the  case  ;  and  we  cannot  accept  the  boon  so  lightly.  Besides  an 
important  refining  industry  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  capital 
of  which  has  been  computed  at  a  very  high  figure,  there  are 
the  great  sugar-growing  interests  of  the  West  Indies  and  of 
Mauritius — interests  which  demand  and  deserve  from  the  Home 
Government  the  most  solicitous  attention.  The  misfortunes 
which  have  so  long  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  island  sugar- 
cane in  competition  with  the  beetroot  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  have  not  been  without  disastrous  results  on  the  sugar 
yield  of  our  colonies.  Jamaica  has  even  substituted  the  growth 
of  fruit  for  the  American  market  for  a  large  portion  of  her  sink- 
ing and  half-ruined  sugar-cane  culture.  But  there  are  other 
inlands,  and  of  these  Barbadoes  is  a  conspicuous  example,  whose 
geographical  conditions  forbid  them  so  to  change  their  habitual 
crops.  These  colonies  have  the  vexation  of  seeing  the  Euro- 
pean sugar-producer  not  merely  extracting  every  year  more  and 
more  juice  from  his  beet,  while  their  planters  are  too  poor  to 
afford  those  initial  expenses  which  would  be  required  to  improve 
their  machinery,  but  they  see  the  European  encouraged  and 
excited  by  the  system  of  bounties.  The  West  Indian  knows  that 
analysis  has  proved  his  sugar-cane  to  contain  more  than  double 
the  sugar  which  his  antiquated  processes  will  enable  him  to  ex- 
tract ;  yet  he  is  exasperated  to  see  his  German  rival  actually  paid 
a  very  handsome  present  for  being  rich  enough  to  extend  the  range 
of  his  resources. 

While,  however,  the  Mauritian  and  the  West  Indian  planters 
have  our  sympathies,  we  are  bound  to  observe  that  here  at  home 
we  have  several  large  and  increasing  industries  of  which  sugar  is 
the  raw  material.  Erom  the  makers  of  jams,  confectionery,  and 
biscuits  we  must  be  careful  not  hastily  to  take  away  the  assistance 
they  get  from  cheap  sugar,  even  if  it  be  artificially  cheapened. 
The  lowliest  honest  industry  demands  the  sympathy  of  the  law  ; 
and  even  the  manufacturer  of  temperance  drinks  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  general  survey  of  the  sugar  reformer.  We  need 
not,  however,  be  very  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  these 
industries.  As  long  as  sugar  is  free,  or  mainly  free,  in  this 
country,  so  long  will  the  sugar-employing  trades  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  successfully  against  duty-paying  rivals,  especially  as 
they  are  already  firmly  established.  VVe  need  but  casually  refer 
to  them  iu  considering  what  it  is  in  the  system  of  foreign  boun- 
ties that  requires  to  be  altered  for  the  benefit  of  British  enter- 
prise. 

The  main  features  of  the  situation,  then,  are  these.  Eoreign 
countries  are  being  injured  by  the  duties  they  pay  on  our  sugar, 
foreign  Treasuries  are  being  impoverished  by  a  system  which 
forces  them  to  refund  most  of  the  high  sugar-duties  which  they 
levy,  and  lastly,  our  own  refiners  and  our  Colonial  planters  are  dis- 
couraged, and  ready  to  succumb  before  the  unnatural  activity  and 
illegitimate  success  of  their  Continental  rivals.  Apparently  no  one 
is  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  afiairs.  Except  the  small 
body  of  beet-growers,  who  obtain  their  vast  profits  in  defiance  of 
all  economic  laws,  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  the  worse  for  the 
existing  system  of  bounties.  It  will  be  for  the  Congress  to  find 
a  remedy  for  the  evil.  One  solution  will  be  likely  to  suggest  itself 
to  many  minds.  A  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  the  sugar- 
producing  Powers  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  and  refining  of 
sugar  in  bond  would  settle  the  difficulty.  But  this  would  in  all 
probability  be  opposed,  on  the  ground  of  the  trouble  and  expense 
which  is  always  entailed  by  Government  supervision  over  manu- 
facture. Another  solution  would  be  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on 
sugar,  but  an  almost  necessary  corollary  to  this  would  be  the 
simultaneous  reduction  of  standing  armies.  In  adopting  either  of 
these  remedies  universal  agreement  is  essential,  or  at  least  some 
system  of  joint  fwcal  action  in  punishment  of  countries  which 
transgress  by  still  continuing  to  give  bounties. 

It  is  evident  that  the  consideration  of  this  problem  by  the 
delegates  of  the  various  interested  Powers  will  tax  their  temper, 
as  well  as  their  brains,  severely,  and  it  is  no  light  or  brief  task 
upon  which  they  are  engaging.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  secured  the  services  of  Baron  II.  de  Worms  as  President 
of  the  Congress.  He  bus  now  represented  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  nearly  two  years,  and  he  increased  his 
reputation  List  SM8WB  by  successfully  piloting  through  that  busy 
but  loquacious  assembly  the  Merchandise  Marks  Bill.    He  will  bo 


assisted  by  two  well-known  public  servants,  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of 
the  Eoreign  OHice,  who  is  accustomed  to  diplomatic  negotiations 
in  commercial  matters,  and  by  Mr.  Bateman,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  has  had  a  thorough  experience  of  the  ins  and  outs 
of  this  difficult  technical  question.  We  greet  the  Sugar  Con- 
gress with  satisfaction,  and  we  shall  follow  its  proceedings 
with  curiosity.  A  step  in  the  right  direction  has  certainly  been 
taken  when  so  large  a  majority  of  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  globe 
are  willing  to  submit  these  bounties — which  are,  after  all,  a  pure 
matter  of  internal  taxation — to  international  criticism.  It  gives 
us  reason  to  hope  that  some  day  protective  tariffs,  from  which  most 
countries  are  now  suffering,  may  also  be  arraigned  before  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  to  be  there  condemned. 


GROVEL  AND  RAMPAGE. 

IT  is  scarcely  surprising  that  Gladstouian  writers  have  taken 
very  little  notice,  or  none  at  all,  of  the  apology  sent  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  Colonel  Dopping  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  their 
discreet  silence  should  be  imitated  in  quarters  where  the  reason  for 
similar  discretion  does  not  exist.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
Colonel  will  take  his  traducer's  protestation,  and  the  world  has 
still  to  hear  how  Professor  Stuart  (who  is  unluckily  precluded  by 
his  own  words  from  taking  the  same  back-door  as  his  chief)  will 
meet  the  inconvenient  lawyer's  letter  which,  we  presume,  he  too 
must  have  received.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  by  himself  is  enough, 
and  a  very  pleasing  enough.  It  will  be  remembered  how,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Nottingham  speeches,  he  made,  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Stuart,  a  charge  against  Colonel  Dopping  of  pointing  a 
rifle  (the  papers  said  a  "  loaded  "  rifle)  at  a  boy — a  real  soaring 
human  boy,  a  boy  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  This  example  was 
an  example  of  the  murderous  brutality  of  landlordism  iu  Ireland, 
and  had,  except  as  such,  no  meaning,  appropriateness,  or  relevance 
whatever.  It  was  expected,  of  course,  that  Colonel  Dopping 
would  take  it  lying  down ;  but  he  didn't.  He  wrote  to  both  the 
ex-Premier  and  the  actual  Professor,  demanding  an  apology,  and 
stating  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  received  characteristic  letters  from 
both.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  would  not  be  dictated  to,  but  would 
do  what  was  fair  and  just.  Professor  Stuart,  more  unluckily  for  him, 
entered  into  details,  and  argued  that  the  rifle  was  loaded,  or  par- 
tially loaded.  Then  the  Colonel  consulted  his  solicitors,  and  the 
solicitors  did  after  their  kind.  We  have  Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  ; 
we  have  not,  as  we  have  said,  Professor  Stuart's,  if  he  has  sent 
any.  In  the  reply  (which  was  despatched  with  commendable 
promptitude)  Mr.  Gladstone  has  really  surpassed  himself.  There 
is  no  more  talk  about  dictation,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  "  had  his  speech  put  into  type  for  revision."  He 
has  discovered  that  "  some  "  of  the  newspaper  reports  "  do  not 
correspond  with  what  he  said."  He  is  "  firmly  persuaded  that 
he  did  not  say  the  rifle  was  loaded.  No  such  word  appears  in  a 
memorandum  he  took  down  from  Professor  Stuart's  mouth." 
He  "  does  not  think  the  auditory  understood  that  he  imputed 
the  use  of  a  loaded  rifle,"  but  he  "  finds  that  some  impartial 
readers  have  come  to  that  [not  very  surprising]  conclusion."  So 
he  will  "  omit  the  paragraph  and  append  an  explanatory  note." 
Also,  he  makes  three  statements,  declaring  that  "  the  idea  of  the 
use  of  a  loaded  rifle  "  (or  "  what  is  possibly  implied  in  such  use  ") 
"  never  crossed  his  mind,"  regretting  that  he  did  not  "  expressly 
exclude  the  imputation,"  and  promising  to  publish  this  explanation 
and  apology. 

Now  with  the  form,  as  distinguished  from  the  substance,  of  this 
apology  we  have  not  a  word  of  fault  to  find.  It  is  full,  ample, 
and  such  as  a  man  ought  to  make  when  he  finds  that  he  has  made, 
or  been  understood  to  make,  a  libellous  and  unfounded  charge. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  pity  that  it  was  not  made  sooner,  and  that  the 
change  from  asperity  and  indignation  to  honeyed  sweetness  did 
not  precede,  instead  of  following,  a  communication  from  solicitors. 
But  that  is  a  minor  matter ;  "  bringing  to  book  "  is  always  a  process 
which  tames  the  savage  breast.  But  when  we  turn  from  the  form  to 
the  substance,  then,  indeed,  a  cheerful  but  almost  incredulous  amaze- 
ment takes  the  place  of  all  other  feelings.  Mr.  Gladstone  "  never 
thought  of  imputing  "  to  Colonel  Dopping  "  the  use  of  a  loaded 
rifle,"  or  "  what  is  implied  in  that  use,"  and  he  regrets  that  he 
did  not  "  expressly  exclude  "  that  imputation,  and  explain  that  he 
meant  "  something  different"  (what  he  does  not  mention,  by  the 
way).  Now  the  more  one  considers  this  miraculous  explanation 
the  more  miraculous  does  it  seem.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  as 
a  historic  fact  that  Professor  Stuart's  unnamed  informant  thought 
the  rifle  was  loaded  ;  that  the  Professor  thought,  and  stuck  to 
his  thought,  that  the  rifle  was  loaded,  if  not  in  that  particular 
chamber.  It  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  odd  that  he  should 
not  have  conveyed  that  idea  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  this,  again, 
is  nothing.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  think  the  rifle  was  loaded, 
if  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  "  what  is  possibly  implied  in 
such  use  "  (let  us  put  the  dots  on  the  t's  and  say  "  the  inten- 
tion to  shoot  the  boy "),  what  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
otiose  was  the  object  of  telling  the  story  at  all  ?  An  un- 
loaded rifle  is  as  safe  a  thing  to  point  at  a  boy  or  anybody  as  a 
magician's  wand,  or  an  oratorical  roll  of  paper,  or  a  Eitzroy  baro- 
meter. It  certainly  may  frighten  the  boy ;  but  to  frighten  a 
stone-throwing  youth  is  scarcely  a  very  atrocious  act,  even  if  he 
belong  to  the  sacred  race  which  may  commit  any  crime,  but 
which  must  not  have  severity,  even  of  deserved  punishment, 
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meted  out  to  it.  If  eviction  parties  do  no  worse  than  present  un- 
loaded rifles  at  those  who  greet  thorn  with  stones  and  boiling 
water,  even  Mrs.  Ounninghamo  Graham  would  hardly  pronounce 
their  conduct  "murderous."  Besides,  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he 
bas  been  revising  his  speech,  must  suroly  have  forgotten  what  he 
did  say.  We  pass  the  facts  that  all  the  reports  that  we  havo  seen 
give  "  loaded  "  rillo  expressly  ;  that  Mr.  Gladstone  novor  corrected 
those  reports  till  now ;  and  that,  even  when  appealed  to  by 
Colonel  Dopping,  he  made  no  mention  of  this  very  important 
point.  But  tho  agent  "deliberately  pointed  his  rille  at  the  boy, 
and  took  aim  at  him."  What  is  the  sense  of  adding  "  and  took 
aim  at  him  "  to  "  pointed  "  if  the  rille  was  in  the  speaker's  mean- 
ing unloaded  ?  "  An  officer  of  tho  Constabulary  ran  forward, 
threw  it  up,  or  at  any  rate  prevented  the  agent  from  fulfilling  his 
object."  Everybody  who  has  read  this  and  has  read  Mr.  Gladstones 
apology  has  made,  and  must  make,  one  reply — "  What  object?  "  What 
■object  has  a  man  who  points  an  unloaded  rifle  besides  pointing  it  ? 
Of  course,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  divulged  that  other,  that  alto- 
gether "  different  meaning,"  which  was  in  his  mind,  we  cannot 
say  what  it  was,  but  it  must  have  been  something  very  strange 
indeed  if  it  did  not  deprive  the  story  of  all  point,  and  turn  it  into 
a  ludicrous  anti-climax.  It  may  be  suggested,  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Colonel  Dopping  (who  must  be,  indeed,  hard  to  please 
if  he  does  not  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  bas  grovelled  low  enough), 
that  that  "  altogether  different  meaning "  should  be  published 
forthwith.  Otherwise,  we  greatly  fear  that  the  uncircumcised 
will  come  to  one  of  two  conclusions.  The  more  abandoned  of 
them  will  simply  disbelieve  Mr.  Gladstone's  explanation — a  thing 
.too  shocking  to  be  more  than  suggested  here,  though  Professor 
Stuart  must  be  in  a  difficulty  about  it.  The  less  abandoned  will 
come  to  a  less  blunt,  but  perhaps  an  equally  damaging,  conclusion 
— to  wit,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  hearing  a  story  which  he  thought 
would  tell  well  with  a  popular  audience  against  the  other  side, 
retailed  it  without  taking  the  trouble  to  reflect  what  he  was  actu- 
ally charging  against  Colonel  Dopping,  and  has  now,  when  brought 
to  book,  made  an  abject,  and  in  parts  incredible,  apology  to  get  out 
of  t  he  consequences  of  his  words,  and  the  inferences  to  which  they  in- 
evitably led.  Meanwhile,  we  should  really  like  to  ask  any  Gladstonian 
of  character  and  intelligence  whether,  on  his  honour  and  con- 
science, he  accepts  Mr.  Gladstone's  explanation  as  a  satisfactory 
one?  what  he  thinks  Mr.  Gladstone  did  mean?  what  the  alto- 
gether different  meaning  was  ?  and  why,  if  he  means  what  he  says 
he  meant,  he  did  not,  on  the  Colonel's  first  letter,  at  once  disclaim 
that  imputation  and  give  the  "  altogether  different"  sense  ? 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  exhibiting  himself  on  his 
account  as  the  most  inconsiderate  or  the  most  unintelligent  of 
speakers,  exhibits  himself  also  in  an  attitude  of  grovel  which 
ought  to  satisfy  his  most  ferocious  enemies.  There  may  possibly 
be  an  instance  of  a  man  in  his  position  cutting  a  lamer  and  more 
disgraceful  figure  ;  if  so,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  It  is 
agreeable  to  see  that  all  his  partisans  are  not  thus  dashed.  In 
■consequence  of  a  stray  reference  in  the  rather  empty,  vast,  and 
wandering  controversy  as  to  Islam  and  Christianity,  Canons 
Liddon  and  MacColl  are  back  again  with  their  impaled  Bosnian, 
and  are  not  on  the  grovel  at  all,  but  on  the  rampage.  We  had 
thought  that  Canon  MacColl  had  been  killed,  in  a  literary  sense, 
some  years  ago;  and  indeed  it  is  only  of  late  that  he  has 
shown  much  sign  of  life.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  profited 
-much  by  his  retirement.  The  argumentative  faculties  of  the 
Hugh  Peters  of  Gladstouianism  have  never  been  very  remark- 
able, and  the  process  of  cutting  down  and  growing  up  again 
which  benefits  some  plants  does  not  seem  to  have  benefited  hitn 
much.  The  Canon,  it  seems,  is  going  to  "expose"  the  wicked 
people  who  talk  about  the  bean  sacks  "once  for  all."  He  does 
this  by  simply  repeating  his  old  story  how  he  and  the  other  Canon 
saw  an  impaled  Bosnian,  how  a  Croatian  gentleman  (who,  though 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Landtag,  and  therefore,  presumably, 
identifiable,  has  never  been  produced)  pointed  it  out,  how  by  a 
most  unlucky  accident  all  the  other  passengers  with  the  captain 
were  wickedly,  and  no  doubt  purposely,  delaying  in  the  cabin  so 
that  they  did  not  see  it,  and  how  two  vile  Turks  when  appealed 
to  "  shrugged  their  shoulders  "  (and  doubtless  thought  that,  if  it 
■was  the  will  of  Allah  that  the  Christian  madmen  should  take 
bean  sacks  or  watchmen  for  dead  bodies,  there  was  no  help  for  it). 
Then  Canon  MacColl  cites  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Strossmayer, 
not  as  to  this,  but  as  to  other  impalements,  and  a  great  deal  of 
simply  irrelevant  matter.  And  this  he  calls  "  exposing  a  legend 
once  for  all,"  talks  of  "  travesties  of  the  laws  of  evidence,"  and  so 
forth. 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  always  a  way  much  shorter  than  his 
•own  possible  with  this  faithful  henchman  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
has  appealed  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  to  the  laws  of  evidence 
he  shall  go.  In  the  first  place,  the  question  is  not,  as  he  seems  to 
think,  whether  he  saw  a  bean  sack,  but  whether,  as  he  says,  he 
saw  a  dead  body.  And  with  this  point  only  we  shall  deal, 
leaving  him  on  others  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Fairfield, 
Colonel  Johnson,  and  their  fellows.  By  his  own  accouut,  two 
rabid  Turcopkobes,  obviously  on  the  look-out  for  such  things, 
saw  what  they  thought  to  be  an  impaled  man.  It  is  in  their 
!  sight  "  for  twenty  minutes,"  but  they  do  not  think  of  calling 
up  the  captain  or  any  officer  of  the  vessel  or  any  passenger  to 
■corroborate  such  a  damning  accusation  against  their  hated  Turks. 
They  have  had  eleven  years  to  identify  and  appeal  to  this  Croatian 
member  of  the  Landtag,  and  they  have  not  done  it.  There  must  have 
been  divers  members  of  the  crew  on  deck  (for  a  steamboat  does 
not  go  down  a  tortuous  river  with  decks  swept  clean  of  men), 


and  they  never  thought  of  getting  them  to  confirm  tho  story.  The 

Mussulman  passengers  to  whom  they  did  appeal,  thoy  admit, 

"shrugged  their  shoulders,"  an  action  admitting  of  at  leiiHt  two 
interpretations.  Further,  persons  of  the  highest  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, familiar  with  tho  country,  anil  ( if  the  two  CftUOng  will 
pardon  us)  rather  better  witnesses  on  such  matters  than  them- 
selves, affirm  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  thing,  and  supply 

one,  or  more  than  one,  plausible  explanation.  The  laws  of  evi- 
dence decide  os  follows.  It  is  not  proved  that  tho  body  was  ft 
bean  sack  ;  but  it  is  most  assuredly  not  proved  that  the  bean  sack 
was  a  body,  and  that  without  any  imputation  on  tho  good  faith 
of  tho  Oanons,  who,  going  to  see  impaled  Bosnians,  saw  Bosnians 
impaled.  And  this  is  the  end  of  that  matter  till  the  rampagious 
Canon  can  get  tho  Croatian  gentleman  and  a  rescue  or  two  more, 
when  we  at  least  shall  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  what  they  havo 
to  say. 


ORCHIDS. 

MOST  fashions  are  useless,  and  a  very  large  proportion  are 
ugly — as  is  natural,  since  they  must  commend  themselves  to 
the  multitude  of  well-to-do  and  stupid  people.  Even  orchids  can 
be  vulgarized  if  treated  as  a  fashion.  The  plutocrat  who  buys 
them  by  the  score,  all  a-blowing  and  a-growing,  is  the  same  who 
orders  books  by  the  yard.  And  he  gets  a  like  satisfaction  from 
both  treasures — admires  their  outside,  displays  them  to  congenial 
friends,  and  brags  of  them.  As  for  their  meaning  or  interest,  that 
is  the  business  of  unconsidered  persons  who  have  no  cares  of 
money  nor  political  combination  to  occupy  their  souls.  Incredibly 
funny  are  gentlemen  of  this  sort  sometimes.  They  gather  odds 
and  ends  of  information,  names  and  facts  and  fiction?,  which  are 
applied  indiscriminately,  with  an  assurance  full  of  suggestion  to 
one  who  recalls  that  these  personages  are  honoured  in  the  City  or 
in  the  House  for  their  practical  mind  or  their  accuracy  of  state- 
ment. We  know  one  specimen  of  the  class — though  he  is  as  free 
from  vulgarity  as  might  be — who  cannot  contrive  to  recollect 
more  than  a  single  name  in  each  branch  of  his  collection.  All 
warm  orchids  are  Dendrobes,  all  cool  Odontojjlossums,  all  inter- 
mediate Lycastes.  And  this  is  a  conscientious  conviction, 
evidently,  for  the  dear  old  fellow  does  not  wait  to  be  asked  ;  he 
would  offer  his  exclusive  information  to  Professor  Reichenbach  as 
blithely  as  to  a  Cook's  tourist.  The  case  is  typical.  There  are 
men  famous  over  the  civilized  world  for  their  zeal  as  orchidacians, 
who  know  every  species,  by  name  at  least,  but  have  scarcely  more 
real  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than  has  our  old  friend.  They 
recognize  a  flower,  as  they  recognize  the  cover  of  a  book,  but 
what  is  behind  they  neither  know  nor  care.  Such  are  those  who 
deal  with  orchids  as  a  fashion,  though  it  may  well  be  that 
they  are  enthusiasts  in  their  way.  We  should  judge  the  true 
disciple  by  a  very  easy  test.  Does  he  habitually  go  behind  the 
scenes,  into  the  potting  sheds,  the  propagating  houses,  the  nurseries 
— and  stop  there  long  enough  to  inspect  what  is  going  on?  If 
so,  that  man  has  entered  the  esoteric  stage.  As  the  test  of  a 
higher  degree,  does  he  take  his  coat  off?  Those  who  answer  this 
question  with  a  clear  conscience  in  the  affirmative  approach  the 
veil.  There  is  but  one  step  more  in  tho  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  grace.  He  who  puts  on  an  apron  is  one  of  the  elect.  It  will 
be  said  at  once,  so  profound  is  the  mystery  of  this  sweetest  science, 
that  no  gentleman  of  such  means  and  standing  as  we  refer  to  could 
wear  an  apron.  The  emphatic  reply  of  childhood  suits  this  case 
— "  Oh,  couldn't  they,  just ! "  We  have  no  doubt  at  all,  though 
we  do  not  speak  from  knowledge,  that  there  are  peers  of  the  realm 
who  thus  disguise  themselves  when  they  can  snatch  a  blissful 
opportunity.  If  it  were  alleged  that  a  duke  or  a  bishop  had  been 
seen  in  shirt  sleeves  and  pinafore,  with  a  basket  of  peat  on  one 
side  and  of  sphagnum  moss  upon  the  other,  tenderly  doctoring  a 
sick  orchid,  we  should  6imply  observe  "  Quite  probable ! "  As 
for  commoners  of  high  distinction  or  vast  wealth,  or  both,  who 
have  a  regular  bench  for  operations,  their  names  are  known  and 
honoured  among  the  initiate.  Orchid-growing  is  no  fashion  with 
them  but  a  grave  pursuit,  the  most  fascinating  certainly  of  all 
that  men  undertake,  but  followed  with  anxiety,  and  deep  thought, 
and  endless  patience.  To  some  of  these  gentlemen  great  sug- 
gestions, discoveries,  and  triumphs  are  accredited,  but  outsiders 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  merely  lend  their  name. 
A  sad  misapprehension.  There  are  dignitaries  in  Church  and 
State  who  give  not  science  only  to  their  orchids.  They  work 
beside  the  gardener,  not  superintending  aloi.e  but  assisting,  and, 
in  cases  of  delicacy,  they  take  the  whole  management.  It  is 
humiliating — for  them  as  for  us — to  recall  that  the  names  of  these 
enthusiasts  must  not  be  quoted.  They  themselves  would  not 
object  assuredly,  so  far  as  personal  feeling  goes ;  but  in  this 
melancholy  world  the  judicious  take  account  of  prejudices  thev  do 
not  understand,  and  vulgar  sentiments  they  despise.  Is  it  safe  to 
mention  a  few  dead  and  gone  ?    Better  not,  perhaps. 

In  writing  for  a  journal  not  professedly  scientific  nor  technical, 
it  is  in  some  measure  difficult  to  cite  the  most  special  fascinations 
of  orchid  culture.  Upon  the  other  hand,  such  hints  are  sadly 
wanted,  and  professional  communications  do  not  appeal  to  the 
public.  There  is  absolutely  no  class  of  book  which  shows  the 
value  of  practice  and  experience  in  handling  a  subject  so  distinctly 
as  do  the  volumes  which  deal  with  this  matter.  They  confirm  a 
fond  old  superstition  of  Fleet  Street  which  declares  that  a  good 
pressman  will  indite  a  more  useful  work  than  the  most  learned 
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of  savants  if  it  relate  to  facts — one,  that  is,  more  intelligible  to 
students,  better  ordered,  more  carefully  restrained  within  the 
bounds  of  its  conception.  A  pressman  is  not  tempted  to  wander 
by  too  great  knowledge  of  his  theme,  nor,  accustomed  to  write  for 
the  public,  does  he  ever  forget  the  ignorance  of  readers.  We 
beard  a  high  authority  lament  the  other  day  that  the  standard 
works  on  orchids  are  written  by  theorists  rather  than  by  growers. 
Our  own  complaint  is  parallel,  and  from  both  grievances  it  results 
that  when  a  plain  man  buds  himself  bewildered  in  a  simple  matter, 
the  text-books  commonly  will  not  help  him.  They  are  too  scientific 
for  bis  case,  or  they  give  him  credit  for  practical  knowledge  which 
he  does  not  possess.  For  instance,  since  in  writing  for  the  public 
a  rule  is  useless  without  examples,  the  neophyte  thinks  his  orchids 
want  repotting,  and  turns  to  the  book.  There  it  is  told  him  that, 
since  dillerent  genera  start  into  growth  at  different  times,  they 
must  be  treated  accordingly ;  then  exceptions  to  the  u  general 
rule  "  are  noted  -,  and  then  the  author  gives  admirable  directions 
for  performing  the  operation.  But  where  is  the  particular  hint 
that  good  man  looked  for  ?  Until  the  culture  has  become  so  general 
that  some  publisher  is  tempted  to  employ  a  practised  writer,  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  his  subject,  to  compile  a  treatise,  the 
amateur  must  still  seek  elementary  principles  for  himself,  at  some 
waste  of  cash  and  a  reckless  expenditure  of  temper.  To  grow 
orchids,  speaking  generally,  is  the  very  easiest  of  amusements,  or 
business,  if  you  regard  it  in  that  light.  But  it  has  taken  us  years 
to  discover,  with  thought  and  observation  and  experience — and  cost 
— what  books  might  tell  in  one  clear,  intelligible  page  of  rules. 
Instead,  they  give  generalities,  say  that  this  and  that  condition  is 
desirable,  but  seldom  a  word  about  the  means  of  producing  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  one  cannot  have  a 
charming  show  without  careful  arrangements.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. So  amiable  is  the  class  of  these  sweet  things  which  a  man 
of  small  income  — and  good  sense — would  undertake,  that  a  child 
can  manage  them  in  any  greenhouse,  or  very,  very  nearly.  And 
the  owner  may  well  be  content,  unless,  guided  by  some  evil  influence 
he  visit  one  of  the  grand  collections.  Remembering  our  own  case 
formerly,  we  should  advise  him  in  especial,  if  he  be  anxious 
to  preserve  his  complacency,  to  keep  away  from  St.  Albans.  One 
may  view  Mr.  Sander's  warm-houses,  as  elsewhere,  with  calm 
admiration,  since  they  are  the  domain  of  wealthy  folks,  whose 
triumph  is  not  humiliating.  But  the  glorious  riot  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums  and  that  class,  the  insolent  exuberance  of  their  roots, 
their  great  green  heads  and  curled  plumes  of  flower,  rouse  a 
feeling  mingled  of  ecstasy  and  self-contempt  in  the  modest 
amateur.  For  these  are  things  that  any  one  can  grow,  and  even 
flower,  almost  anywhere ;  and,  if  he  has  looked  into  the  science  of 
the  cultivation,  he  feels  assured  that  Mr.  Sander  has  no  magic 
processes.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  easy  enough — it  lies  beneath 
one's  feet  in  literal  truth,  though  never  a  book  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  gives  one  hint  thereof. 

It  is  a  blessed  point  of  orchid  culture,  though  humorously  in- 
convenient in  another  point  of  view,  that  there  is  no  end  to  it.  A 
man  who  feels  the  afllatus  is  eternally  pushed  onward ;  even  those 
who  take  it  up  as  a  fashion  experience  something  of  the  kind.  One 
of  the  miscellaneous  dealers  of  Covent  Garden,  whom  we  patron- 
ized in  an  earlier  phase  of  existence,  used  to  send  us  his  catalogue  of 
roses  and  lilies  and  things.  He  dropped  the  practice,  and  after  a 
time  we  asked  him  why.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  1  heard  you  had  gone 
in  for  orchids,  and  then  it's  all  over  with  a  customer  !  "  No  doubt 
this  is  the  rule:  it  must  be  so.  If  one  does  really go  in,"  no  other 
class  of  flower  can  interest  the  mind.  Every  day  new  varieties 
are  announced,  every  week  new  species.  When  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  addressed  the  Conference,  little  more  than  three  years 
ago,  he  mentioned  that  five  thousand  species  were  known,  and 
two  thousand  were  under  cultivation.  If  the  figures  were  true  at 
that  time  they  are  vastly  too  moderate  now.  Eight  thousand 
and  three  thousand  are  the  proportions  accepted  at  this  date.  If 
a  grower  care  for  the  science  of  his  pursuit  he  will  find  material 
for  study,  for  intellectual  delight  also,  in  every  one  of  these.  It 
is  not  the  cultivated  varieties  which  attract  him,  chosen  as  they 
are,  of  course,  for  beauty  of  flower,  but  those  dull  in  tint,  or 
microscopic,  which  oiler  such  strange  problems,  such  amazing  con- 
trivances, such  startling  anomalies,  to  employ  his  mind.  But  three 
thousand  species  worth  a  more  gardener's  attention  give  room 
enough  assuredly.  We  never  heard  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
"  varieties  '  attached  to  each  of  these;  but  since  fifty-eight  are 
accredited  to  Masdevallia  Ilarryana  in  an  ordinary  catalogue  of 
the  trade,  twenty-eight  to  Cattleya  Mossise,  forty  to  Oattleya 
Triamc,  and  so  on,  they  may  be  reckoned  by  myriads.  The 
quantity  increases  day  by  day.  We  have  been  told  that  Mr. 
Warner  had  one  hundred  and  forty  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiaj 
at  the  same  time,  and  a  number  even  more  astonishing  is  attributed 
to  Cattleya  Trianaj.  Many  of  these  natural  "sports,"  if  such 
they  be,  are  so  listinct  that  only  a  skilled  botanist  recognizes 
their  identity  of  species.  Among  the  innumerable  fascinations  of 
orchid-growing  not  least  is  the  delightful  probability  that  any 
imported  plant  one  buys  may  turn  out  to  be  a  new  and  striking 
variety.  To  give  an  instance — instances  are  always  desirable,  as 
has  been  said.  Last  autumn  we  bought  six  pieces  of  Oucidium 
Sarcodes.  The  first  flowered  in  spring ;  but,  instead  of  the 
accepted  form,  it  gave  us  an  exquisite  "  arrangement "  in  green 
and  yellow,  with  the  scent  of  a  whole  bed  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 
So  far  as  we  have  learned  up  to  tho  present,  this  is  unique.  One 
more  has  bloomed,  but  it  offered  no  peculiarities.  Again,  a 
Ccelogyne  cristata  gave  us  last  year  an  upright  flower,  not 
pendulous  at  all,  with  a  lip  neatly  rounded  oil  and  finished  at  the 


point  where  indentations  on  each  side  approach  one  another  in 
the  usual  form.  The  reader  must  have  a  dull  imagination,  and 
must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  the  value  attaching  to  eccentric 
orchids  as  property,  if  he  cannot  understand  our  feeling  as  we 
watch  that  Ccelogyne  swell  day  by  day,  perfecting  another  bloom. 
If  its  graceful  "  deformity "  prove  to  be  congenital,  one  more 
variety  is  added  to  the  species,  and  a  notable. 

But  all  this  is  still  the  obvious  outside  allurement  of  the  culture ; 
its  inward  delight  is  far  keener  and  deeper.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  expound  it,  nor  would  it  be  advisable,  when  our  object  is,  as 
always,  to  interest  every  reader  and  to  tempt  him  on.  If  he  be 
intelligent,  he  will  come  to  feel  these  hidden  joys,  though  he  be 
unable  to  pursue  them.  But — entreating  a  moment's  patience, 
since  the  word  is  terrible — we  would  venture  to  speak  of 
hybridization.  There  is  not  really  anything  to  alarm  in  this 
topic  however  treated,  but  our  aim  shall  be  to  present  it  in 
an  engaging  light.  All  botanists  from  Linnoeus  unto  Darwin 
accepted  as  a  principle  that  orchids  could  not  be  "  crossed," 
and  loved  them  accordingly.  Mr.  James  Bateman  has  told 
a  story  of  his  youth.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Huntly,  a  most  distin- 
guished savant,  observed  to  him,  "  I  like  these  plants,  in  fact, 
they  are  the  only  ones  I  grow,  with  cacti,  because  those  fiends 
the  hybridizers  cannot  touch  them."  He  died  in  that  happy 
assurance,  we  trust ;  his  survivors  declare  with  grim  humour  that 
they  have  not  forgiven  Darwin  for  dispelling  it,  nor  ever  will. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  Darwin  who  played  havoc  with 
the  theory.  Dean  Herbert  was  first  to  announce,  in  1847,  that  he 
had  hybridized  orchids ;  but  the  manner  of  his  communication  is 
so  dry  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  the  secret  was  well  known,  among 
his  friends,  at  least.  To  Mr.  John  Harris,  surgeon  of  Exeter,  will 
be  granted  for  all  time  the  honour  of  introducing  this  practice — or 
the  infamy,  as  old-fashioned  botanists  declare  it.  He  showed  Dominy 
how  to  do  it,  and  forthwith  the  business  was  launched  ;  the  latter 
gentleman  being  manager  to  Messrs.  Veitch.  How  many  hundred 
are  now  established,  we  have  not  the  least  idea ;  but,  whatever 
the  amount,  it  will  certainly  go  on  increasing  by  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. This  charming  and  most  profitable  employment  is 
followed  by  hundreds  of  skilful  men,  but  the  results  at  present  are 
comparatively  small.  It  must  be  so  from  the  nature  of  things — 
for  Mr.  Veitch  has  published  a  table  of  his  experience,  which 
shows  that  Laslia  and  Cattleya  demand  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
before  they  flower — some,  sixteen  years ;  Lycaste,  seven  or  eight ; 
Zygopetalum,  five  to  nine  years,  according  to  the  cross  ;  Masde- 
vallias,  four  to  five  years ;  and  so  on.  When  it  is  recalled  that 
these  seedlings  have  to  be  propagated  before  they  come  before 
the  public,  it  is  astonishing  that  such  numbers  are  already 
to  be  bought.  This  is  the  grand  purpose  to  which  amateurs 
should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated,  if  so  much  may  be  said 
without  peril  from  the  irate  gens  of  botanists.  The  diliiculties 
are  great,  but  absorbing  in  fascination,  the  anomalies  endlessly 
perplexing,  the  surprises  and  disappointments  equally  unaccount- 
able. But  of  such  things  interest  is  begotten,  and  the  prize, 
when  won,  has  no  rival  among  earthly  pleasures  of  the  in- 
tellectual sort. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

THE  programme  on  Saturday  was  designed  to  commemorate 
Schubert's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1828.  A  judicious  choice  was  made  of  the  composer's  works, 
and  one  that  showed  several  sides  of  his  marvellous  achievement. 
Schubert's  music  became  acclimatized  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
to  play  it  always  seeni3  a  peculiarly  grateful  task  to  the  orchestra 
and  their  conductor.  Perhaps  not  even  Mendelssohn's  Sym- 
phonies meet  with  a  more  sympathetic  and  intelligent  treatment; 
and  on  this  occasion  in  particular  the  musicians  were  in  such 
fine  temper  that  the  concert  may  be  pronounced  the  best  of  those 
we  have  listened  to  this  season.  The  programme  was  headed  by 
the  Overture  in  E  minor,  "  Allegro  moderato,"  a  piece  but  seldom 
heard,  we  believe,  and  played  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  first 
time  at  these  concerts.  It  opened  boldly  and  decidedly ;  and 
the  sounding  resonance  and  resolute  energy  with  which  the  first 
theme  strode  in  instantly  revealed  the  perfect  ensemble  of  the 
orchestra  and  its  full  body  and  fine  quality  of  tone.  A  second  sub- 
ject, written  chiefly  to  bring  out  the  lighter  wind  instruments, 
enters  with  hesitating  steps,  a  complete  contrast  to  the  first 
theme.  In  these  and  other  delicate  and  fragmentary  phrases  the 
handling  of  the  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  aud  bassoons  did  the 
greatest  credit  to  the  performers,  and  presaged  well  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  concert,  and  more  especially  of  the 
Symphony.  The  overture  ends  with  a  spirited  flourish,  depending 
for  its  eilect  more  on  the  quality  of  the  instrumentation  than  on 
the  character  of  the  melody. 

Mr.  F.  Neruda  was  the  instrumental  soloist.  His  contributions 
to  the  programme  were  the  only  numbers  of  the  concert  taken  out 
of  other  music  than  Schubert's.  He  appeared,  in  connexion  with 
the  orchestra,  in  a  "  Concertstuek  "  of  his  own  for  violoncello, 
which  has  never  before  been  performed  in  public.  It  is  a  work  of 
slight  orchestral  importance,  in  which  no  great  effect  is  obtained 
f  rom  some  pleasant  subjects  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  sort,  in  spite 
of  an  opening  which  suggests  an  archaic  and  out-of-the-way 
tonality.  It  struck  one,  in  fact,  as  the  composition  of  a  virtuoso; 
aud  its  execution,  though  reticent  almost  to  tameness,  showed  the 
composer's  thorough  mastery  of  the  instrument.  As  solos  he 
afterwards  gave  "  Eeuillets  d'Album "  and  "  Mazurka  in  0 " 
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(D.  Popper),  slight  things,  which  ho  nevertheless  rendered  with 
conscientiousness.  Wo  may  now  return  to  tho  Schubert-  pro- 
gramme, in  which  several  well-known  songs  wore  included.  Mrs. 
llenschel  undertook  the  interpretation  of  Die  Junge  Nbnne,  Stimme 
der  Liebe,  and  Haidenrbslein.  To  tho  perfect  artistry  of  the  result 
tho  exquisitely  shaded  pianoforte  accompaniment  of  Mr.  George 
Henschel  contributed  not  a  little,  hut  Sirs,  llenschel  also  did  her 
part  with  great  taste  and  feeling. 

A  selection  from  Rosamunde  occupied  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
gramme. It  began  with  the  "Entr'acte  in  B  flat,"  consisting  of 
a  short  air  of  sweet  and  stately  flow,  and  of  two  trios  in  Q 
minor  and  B  flat  minor.  Tho  contrasts  of  colour,  delicate  and 
subdued  as  they  are  throughout,  affect  the  listener  none  the  less 
for  that,  and  the  performance  fortunately  was  full  of  refinement 
and  grace.  The  soft,  imploring  breath  of  certain  notes  in  the 
melody  and  the  sweet  subdued  vivacity  of  others  were  felt  with 
an  excellent  unity  of  intention,  while  the  flutes  and  clarinets  in 
the  trios  were  blown  with  wonderful  smoothness  and  certainty. 
Then  came  Der  Vollmond  strahlt  auf  Bergeshdh'n,  a  romance, 
beautifully  accompanied  by  quiet  orchestration  and  full  of  the 
simplest  pathos  and  the  most  tender  grace  imaginable.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  naturalness  in  accompanied  song.  Mrs.  Ilenschel's 
singing,  as  well  as  the  orchestral  playing,  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  sentiment  and  taste.  The  last  number  in  the  selection 
•was  the  inimitable  "  Ballet  Air  in  G  " — "  Andantino."  Nothing 
can  excel  the  daintiness  of  this  whole  thing — except,  perhaps,  its 
magical  tenderness. 

Schubert's  Symphony,  No.  10,  in  C  almost  deserves  to  be  called 
the  Tenth  Symphony,  as  Beethoven's  choral  is  called  the  Ninth. 
As  we  said  in  speaking  of  Berlioz  last  Saturday,  Schubert,  though 
perfectly  original,  continued  to  look  at  art  as  Beethoven  looked  at 
it,  and  so  to  us  he  seems  very  little  more  of  a  modern.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  orchestration,  at  least,  of  the  present  work 
puts  it  on  the  same  high  footing  as  the  nine  symphonies  of  his 
greater  predecessor.  On  Saturday  the  orchestra  displayed  a 
splendid  energy  in  the  huge  fortes,  the  gorgeous  storms  of  sound, 
and  the  savage  outbursts  of  fury  in  the  first  movement.  But  they 
were  no  less  artistic  in  their  treatment  of  certain  moments  of 
grand  breadth  and  noble  calm,  in  the  mysterious  and  hushed  entry 
of  the  second  section,  and  in  the  life  and  variety  which  they  gave 
to  the  strange  persistence  of  single  notes  and  chords.  In  the 
IJ  Andante  con  moto,"  the  sober  march-like  entrance  of  the  strings, 
the  delightful  songs  of  the  oboe  and  clarinet,  the  grand  and 
strident  clangour  of  the  full  band,  &c,  met  in  turn  with  due 
appreciation  from  the  orchestra,  who  played  with  the  clear  and 
decided  phrasing  of  one  man.  In  fact,  every  variety  of  force,  of 
plaintive  melody,  of  formidable  thunder  went  to  produce  the 
utmost  possible  effect  of  unity  and  contrast.  The  immense  string 
rushes  in  the  "  Scherzo  "  were  as  clear  as  day,  and  the  lovely 
swaying  figure  which  stands  in  effective  opposition  was  accented 
with  grace  and  finesse.  No  evidences  of  fatigue  or  carelessness 
were  apparent  in  the  irresistible  brio  with  which  the  impetuous 
f?  Finale  "  was  reeled  off.  All  the  notable  points  were  admirably 
indicated,  and  the  shading  was  intelligent  and  artistic  in  spite  of 
the  pace.  The  lead  off  in  triplets  went  with  steady  and  rapid 
precision,  and  an  impressive  effect  of  force  was  produced  by  the 
four  notes  given  by  the  strings  near  the  end  of  the  storm  of 
triumph. 


(ED IP  US  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

THERE  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  climax  in  the  pro- 
duction upon  an  amateur  stage  at  a  University  of  such  a  play 
as  the  CEdipus  Tgrannus.  It  certainly  has  tnis  advantage — that 
the  man  does  not  live,  and  probably  never  has  lived,  who  could 
act  either  of  the  principal  roles  as  they  ought  to  be  acted,  if  they 
ought,  speaking  in  the  abstract,  to  be  acted  nowadays  at  all. 
There  may  have  been  Greeks  who  could  do  it,  but  there  .  qlranany 
things  about  the  Greeks  which  we  do  not  know.  At  present  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  any  person  could  and  did  vividly  and 
convincingly  portray  the  emotions  which,  arguing  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  may  be  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  position 
in  which  QEdipus  and  Jocasta  find  themselves  in  the  play,  no  one 
would  thank  him  for  having  done  so.  It  is  possible  to  suggest 
situations  too  horrible  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail,  and  Sophocles 
did  so  in  this  play.  Having  essayed  to  approach  artistic  heights 
which  it  was  certain  that  they  could  not  approach,  and  which  no 
one  could  wish  them  to  approach,  the  managers  of  these  revivals 
may  with  a  good  conscience  proceed,  as  they  are  said  to  be  going 
to,  to  put  their  laurels  to  one  of  their  proverbial  uses.  The  Ajax, 
the  Birds,  the  Eumenides,  and  the  QHdipus  have  provided  a  great 
many  worthy  folks  with  a  great  deal  of  elegant  amusement.  They 
have  introduced  a  new  and  entertaining  feature  into  a  University 
life  of  which  want  of  newness  or  of  entertainment  was  not  the 
principal  fault,  and  if  they  have  not  really  much  increased  the 
existing  stock  of  Greek  scholarship  or  literary  proficiency,  nobody 
ever  thought  they  would,  and  at  any  rate  they  have  done  nothing 
to  diminish  it. 

The  daily  newspapers  have  informed  the  studious  public,  with 
much  amplitude  and  exactitude  of  detail,  who  CEdipus  was,  and 
where  he  was  king  of,  and  where  king-elect,  and  what  was  pro- 
[  phesied  about  him,  and  whom  he  killed,  and  whom  he  purported 
|  to  marry,  and  what  came  of  it  all,  with  what  assistance  from 
What  other  edifying  dramatis  -persona.  The  striking  feature  of  the 


performance  was,  ns  it  has  generally  been  in  these  performances, 
the  Stage  management.  Committee,  managers,  artists,  instructors, 
and  performers  all  worked  with  a  will,  and  nothing  that  ex- 
perience, patience,  and  earnestness  could  do  to  make  the  repre- 
sentation thoroughly  satisfactory  was  left  undone  01  half  done. 
Tho  scenery  was  admirable,  tho  dressing  at  once  correct  and 
magnificent,  the  grouping  of  the  figures  equally  natural  and 
ellective — a  sure  sign  of  indefatigable  industry — and  tho  manage- 
ment of  tho  ("horns  a  triumph  of  ingenuity.  ltegarding  tho 
acting  thoro  is  really  not  very  much  that  is  profitable  to  say. 
CEdipus,  who  was  hardly  equal  physically  to  his  part,  was  a  little 
inclined  to  hurry  and  to  bo  pettish  in  tho  earlier  scenes.  (The 
former  failing  was  especially  excusable,  in  consideration  of  tho 
facts  that  tho  monarch's  speeches  aro  not  of  the  shortest,  and  that 
the  first  performance  endured  from  eight  o'clock  till  twenty 
minutes  past  eleven.)  But  he  went  on  improving,  and  in  grappling 
with  his  impossible  task  showed  more  dramatic  power  than  those 
who  saw  liim  for  the  first  time  had  been  led  to  expect.  As  the 
playing  of  Jocasta  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  spectator  appreciate 
tho  situation  to  the  uttermost  is  (happily)  rather  more  beyond  the 
reach  of  anybody,  and  especially  of  a  man,  than  that  of  CEdipus, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Committee  were  well  advised 
in  casting  their  best  actor  for  the  part.  It  was  a  necessarily 
inadequate,  but  remarkably  good,  performance.  The  intelligence 
and  the  assiduity  of  Teiresias,  the  Herdsman,  and  the  Messenger 
from  the  Palace  have  been  deservedly  praised,  and  several  good 
judges  selected  Creon  for  especial  commendation.  A  fair,  woman 
and  four  brave  (and  truly  magnificent)  men  came  as  near  to  per- 
fection in  the  playing  of  mute  attendants  as  is  given  to  humanity; 
but  the  University  of  Cambridge  would  be  in  a  melancholy  con- 
dition if  its  undergraduate  ranks  could  not  furnish  five  young 
gentlemen  whose  physical  and  intellectual  qualities  indisputably 
attained  the  standard  of  excellence  necessary  for  these  purposes. 
It  may  seem  invidious  to  praise  individuals  where  all  concerned 
deserve  so  much  praise,  but  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  record 
that  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  J.  \V.  Clark  were  as  un- 
grudgingly rendered  as  they  always  have  been  to  dramatic  per- 
formances at  Cambridge,  notwithstanding  unhappy  circumstances 
in  which  many  men  would  have  found  justification  for  relaxing 
their  laborious  efforts.  Mr.  J.  O'Connor  had  less  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talent  than  on  the  occasions  of  previous  perform- 
ances, as  only  one  scene  was  required,  and  that  one  without  any 
distance  in  it ;  but  his  work  was  as  felicitous  as  before. 

That  expression  will  serve  to  remind  our  readers  that  a  Greek 
play  at  Cambridge  is  something  more  than  a  Greek  play.  There 
have  to  be  considered  not  only  the  sternly  classical  taste  of  the 
average  undergraduate,  but  also  the  requirements  of  enthusiastic 
ladies  from  the  purlieus  of  the  Station  Road  and  the  Huntingdon 
Road,  and  from  the  nameless  wastes  behind  the  "  backs  "  and  the 
college  cricket-grounds.  Also  there  are  the  cultivated  of  both 
sexes  who  troop  humbly  "  up  "  from  London,  and  make  a  "  first 
night  "  at  Mr.  Redfarn's  "  Theatre  Royal  "  not  so  absolutely  un- 
like a  first  night  at  the  Savoy  or  the  Lyceum.  Therefore — to  put 
it  shortly — a  Greek  play  at  Cambridge  has  to  be  something  of, 
let  us  say,  an  oratorio  as  well.  Therefore  Dr.  Stanford  nobly 
prepares  music,  yea  music  of  an  ambitious  and  "  advanced " 
character,  and  very  fine  music  it  is,  and  has  motives,  and  includes 
suitable  chords  struck  for  the  entrance  of  important  personages, 
and  altogether  illustrates  the  play  in  a  manner  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  Bayreuth.  In  a  word,  it  deserves  an  article  to  itself, 
and  perhaps  shall  have  it,  only  not  now. 

As  it  has  been  permitted  to  be  understood  that  there  will  not 
be  another  Greek  play  at  Cambridge  for  three  years,  and  possibly 
not  then,  one  or  two  words  of  general  application  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  Inhabitants  of  London  have  darkly  surmised,  from  facts 
observed  by  themselves,  that  there  is  some  weird  principle,  intel- 
ligibly known  to  no  one,  common  to  the  promotion  of  Greek 
plays  and  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  existence  of  this  principle 
has  been  postulated,  like  the  existence  of  ether,  because  it  is 
impossible  otherwise  to  explain  why  these  two  industries  are, 
above  all  others,  liable  to  become  the  prey  of  the  advertiser. 
Even  at  Cambridge  there  was  an  outburst  of  advertising,  rudi- 
mentary, it  is  true,  like  the  tail  in  man,  yet  perceptible.  Each 
spectator  was  supplied  not  only  witli  an  excellent  and  most 
elaborate  playbill,  but  also  with  a  little  packet  of  printed  com- 
munications, informing  him  or  her  that  he  or  she  could  get  this 
edition  of  the  play  here,  and  that  edition  of  the  music  there,  and 
that  he  or  she  might  not  applaud — or  talk — except  between 
the  acts,  and  so  forth.  There  was,  indeed,  one  other  suggestion 
whereby  it  was  sought  to  account  for  the  prominence  of  this 
exciting  literature  ;  but  it  is  not  complimentary  to  Mr.  Redfarns 
upholsterer,  and  shall  not  be  promulgated  here.  As  already  indi- 
cated, the  proposed  reldche  will  probably  do  the  cause  of  Greek 
plays  no  harm.  In  three  years  a  new  generation  of  undergraduates 
will  have  come  to  pass  who  know  not  Ajax  or  the  Eumenides.  If 
so,  there  will  be  an  untried  pleasure  awaiting  them,  and  they  will 
be  fortunate  if  they  find  and  give  as  much  satisfaction  in  it  as 
their  predecessors.  But  perhaps  their  wayward  fancies  may 
demand  something  quite  new.  In  that  case,  why  should  they  not 
try  the  dramas  given  to  the  world  by  Chinese  authors  P  They 
will  find  these  plays,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  rather 
more  unintelligible,  decidedly  more  indecent,  and  much  longer. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 

"f  TTE  Lave  bad  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Hunt's 
1  t  pictures  and  sketches  at  the  Academy,  the  British  Artists, 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  other  Exhibitions.  Two  of  his 
sketches  appeared  the  other  day  at  Messrs.  Tooth's  show,  and  now 
a  small  exhibition  of  some  thirty  or  forty  of  his  works  has  been 
opened  at  the  Goupil  Galleries.  He  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished amongst  the  many  young  artists  who  have  acquired  their 
technical  methods  in  French  studios,  and  he  has  besides  some- 
thing free  and  personal  in  the  dexterity  with  which  he  handles 
his  brush.  The  appearance  of  such  work  in  English  galleries 
does  good  in  showing  other  resources  of  the  art  of  oil-painting 
than  those  which  have  been  relied  upon  habitually  by  English 
artists.  Mr.  Hunt  is  especially  admirable  as  a  sketcher.  He  ob- 
tains a  large  amount  of  truth,  and  of  the  sort  that  is  conveyed 
to  us  by  a  glance  at  nature,  and  is  remembered  in  the  general 
recollection  of  an  impression.  The  kind  of  view  of  nature  which 
he  takes  is  especially  suitable  for  treatment  in  a  sketch,  and 
Mr.  Aubrey  Hunt  shows  bow,  by  elegance,  quickness,  and  con- 
sistency, handling  may  be  made  to  give  to  a  sketch  nil  the  com- 
pleteness and  art  necessary  to  a  little  picture.  This  idea  of  a 
gem  or  small  work  of  art  differs  very  much  from  the  elaborated 
kind  of  finish  practised  by  the  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters, 
but  we  venture  to  think  that,  as  it  has  been  perfected  by 
Constable,  Corot,  Daubigny,  and  living  men,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
place  beside  the  more  generally  accepted  form  of  the  art.  Mr. 
Hunt's  canvases  illustrate  the  modern  growth  of  this  style  of 
sketch-picture,  and  an  inspection  of  them  will  show  that  he 
neither  strives  after  an  exquisite  preciousness  of  elaboration  nor 
falls  into  the  unkempt  and  unintentional  raggedness  of  the  sketch. 
His  work  is  to  a  great  extent  decorative,  and  always  painted  on 
some  principle  or  convention.  His  belief  iu  nature  is  not  of  an 
unreasoning  fetish-like  character.  Bald,  painful,  mechanical 
realism  is  a  dying  creed  everywhere,  and  in  England  it  has  been 
supplanted  before  it  was  fairly  established.  The  great  cause  of 
its  decay  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  it  pretended  to  despise  art,  it 
•was  often  less  true,  and  conveyed  meaner,  but  no  more  real,  views  of 
nature.  Many  people  without  a  natural  sense  of  decorative  beauty  or 
of  the  meaning  of  style  in  laying  on  paint  will  object  to  Mr.  Hunt's 
work,  and  some  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  other  quali- 
ties than  he  pursues  may  find  him  lacking  in  those  they  consider 
essential.  He  is  not  profound,  intense,  or  fervid  ;  he  does  not  go 
deep  into  questions  of  shape,  structure,  or  individual  expression. 
Nor  does  he  seek  romantic  effect;  his  tone  and  colour  suggest  the 
ordiuary  view  of  things ;  they  are  but  slightly  modified  by  re- 
collection of  exceptional  and  poetic  effects.  He  has  little  of  the 
classic  spirit;  detesting  with  most  modern  artists  the  appearance 
of  formality,  he  avoids  an  evident  balance  and  symmetry  iu  the 
masses,  a  marked  rhythm  in  the  lines,  of  his  composition.  His 
view  of  painting  and  of  the  conventions  that  make  it  an  art  may 
be  seen  in  his  handling  more  than  in  his  sentiment  or  his  com- 
position. His  brush-work  is  of  very  high  quality;  elegant, 
spirited,  and  finished  in  style,  it  expresses  his  own  feelings  as  well 
as  external  facts.  In  comparatively  large  and  ambitious  canvases, 
such  as  "Summer  Holidays"  (24),  where  the  figure  is  con- 
spicuous, Mr.  Hunt  is  less  successful  than  he  is  in  sketches  with 
a  more  pronounced  landscape  interest.  Among  these  it  is  difficult 
to  pick  out  any  for  special  commendation.  Perhaps  "  A  Misty 
Evening  "  (12)  is  the  most  poetical,  and  "  Waiting  for  the  Tide  "  (32) 
the  most  delicately  true  in  its  subtle  values  of  grey  colour.  Very 
line  skies  are  to  be  seen  in  "The  Mouth  of  the  Seine  "  (39), 
"  Cloudland"  (19),  and  the  blond  aerial  sketch  "  Summer  Skies  " 
(6).  "  Afternoon  on  the  Marne  "  (18)  and  "  Noisy-le-Grand  "  (1) 
bear  some  resemblance  to  Daubigny's  dark-green  pictures ;  and 
Mr.  Hunt's  cleverness  in  touching-in  a  suggestion  of  figures  and 
confused  detail  is  well  cxampled  in  "Ouverturede  la  Peche  "  (11) 
and  "Old  Lumberman  "  (41). 

Mr.  Mendoza's  Gallery  contains  examples  of  almost  every  kind 
of  black-and-white  work,  whether  suitable  for  commercial  repro- 
duction or  intended  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  as  pictures. 
Those  in  oil  are  few.  Mr.  A.  Webb's  "Shades  of  Night"  (20) 
contains  more  suggestion  of  colour  than  may  be  considered  fair 
in  a  strict  black-and-white ;  but  it  makes  a  pleasantly  decorative 
picture,  with  its  rich,  warmed-up,  transparent  colour.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wyllie's  "The  Pool;  near  London  Bridge"  (93),  though  true  in 
tone  and  well  drawn,  suffers  from  a  multiplicity  of  weak  strokes, 
■welcome  enough  doubtless  to  a  stupid  engraver,  but  productive 
of  the  fuzzy  and  unpictorial  aspect  of  a  haystack.  "  The 
Rookery  "  (So),  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Drummond,  shows  some  appreci- 
ation of  an  effect  in  nature  rendered  somewhat  unavailing  by 
a  painful  and  not  very  intelligent  laboriousness.  Mr.  A.  Ward's 
"Love's  Messenger"  is  a  fairly-painted  figure-subject.  One  or 
two  simply  washed  water-colour  drawings  merit  close  attention. 
Mr.  11.  W.  Macbeth's  contributions  in  this  line  are  very  charm- 
ing, perhaps  more  so  than  his  large  pictures.  "  In  the  Fens, 
EveniDg"  (134),  a  variation  on  his  "Fen  Lode,"  and  "The 
Ship  Inn,  Lynn "  (146),  must  please  artists  of  all  schools  by 
their  unaffected,  yet  stylish,  Ireedom  of  manner.  Mr.  W. 
Hatherell's  "Guards'  Club,  Maidenhead"  (91),  is  another  ex- 
quisitely soft,  loose,  and  suggestive  water-colour.  Messrs.  J. 
Charlton  and  It.  Barnes  send  well-drawn  examples  of  an  effective 
convention  in  outline  and  wash.  In  the  more  solid  process  with 
white  in  the  wash,  suitable  for  engraviug,  Mr.  G.  L.  Seymour  and 
Mr.  Caton  Woodville  attain  considerable  success.  In  pen  and  ink 
we  uuticed  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie's  "Hull:  Rivet  Training  Ship  in 


Harbour "(65)  ;  Mr.  A.  Paoletti's  "Venetian  Fisher  Boy"  (78),. 
clever  and  precise  as  an  etching ;  Mr.  T.  Macquoid's  "  Spanish 
Posada"  (77),  and  "  Beggars  at  a  Church  Door  "  (136),  both  full 
of  architectural  interest ;  and  works  by  Messrs.  W.  Hatherell, 
F.  Emmanuel,  Napier  Hemy,  and  Du  Maurier.  Mucb  excellent 
drawing  in  chalk  is  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Albert  Moore's  "  Study  of  a. 
Head  "  (45),  simply  and  exquisitely  modelled  in  line,  is  perhaps 
the  most  masterly.  Very  poetical  work  comes  from  Mr.  V. 
Yglesias  in  landscape  and  from  Mrs.  B.  Lemon  in  landscape  with 
figure.  The  first  produces  a  fine  bold  effect  with  a  stormy  sky  ia 
"Sunset  after  Rain"  (139),  and  the  second  a  dignified  and 
tranquil  scheme  of  broad  decorative  tone  in  "  Where  I  Would  Be 
I  Cannot"  (128).  Mr.  C.  Whymper  uses  a  mixture  of  methods- 
with  sufficient  delicacy  in  "  Evening  in  the  Fields  "  (54) ;  and  the 
art  of  pastel  is  represented  by  Mr.  Gianetti's  rather  too  smooth 
and  combed-down  work,  "  II  Penseroso ''  (96)  and  "Shepherdess 
of  the  Italian  Tyrol  "  (89). 


THE  PAPAL  JUBILEE. 

THE  announcement,  which  has  just  been  made  public,  that  a 
deputation  of  English  pilgrims  in  honour  of  the  Papal 
Jubilee  will  be  received  at  Rome  in  January,  a  Scotch  deputation 
in  February,  and  an  Irish  one  in  March  of  next  year  reminds  us 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  impending  celebration.  A  Jubilee,  as 
shall  be  presently  explained,  has  for  many  centuries  past  consti- 
tuted a  normal  element — and  in  one  sense  an  extremely  serviceable 
one — in  the  regular  and  periodical  solemnities  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church.  The  present  observance  however  is  not  an  ordinary  but 
an  extraordinary  Jubilee,  somewhat  analogous — magnis  componere 
parva — to  the  celebration  of  a  golden  wedding.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  imply  by  that  phrase  any  suspicion  of  impropriety.  Popes,  as 
everybody  knows,  do  not  marry  any  more  than  the  humblest 
priest  under  their  spiritual  rule.  But  priests  are  supposed  by  their 
ordination,  like  nuns  by  their  religious  profession,  to  be  wedded  to 
the  Church.  They  bind  themselves  by  a  lifelong  vow,  not  le9s 
obligatory  or  sacred  than  the  vow  of  matrimony,  to  an  indissoluble 
union  which  thenceforth  precludes  all  earthly  ties  of  wedlock. 
And  the  ordination  of  a  priest  is  consummated  by  the  celebratiou 
of  his  first  Mass.  It  is  the  jubilee  or  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
first  mass  that  Leo  XIII.  is  now  about  to  commemorate.  The 
occasion  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  of  a  private  and  domestic 
rather  than  of  a  public  character.  It  marks  an  epoch  which  roust 
occur  in  the  life  of  every  priest  who  lives  long  enough,  and  which, 
considering  the  advanced  age  at  which  they  are  usually  elected  to 
their  high  dignity,  cannot  have  failed  to  occur  during  the  reign  of 
many  former  Popes.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been 
publicly  commemorated  till  quite  recent  times,  when  from  various 
causes  the  purely  religious,  as  distinct  from  tbe  secular  and  poli- 
tical, aspect  of  the  Papacy  has  come  much  more  prominently  to 
the  front.  Pius  IX.,  who  reigned  several  years  longer  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  kept  in  1869  tbe  Jubilee  of  his  ordination,  and 
in  1877  the  Jubilee  of  his  episcopal  consecration,  over  and  above 
the  celebration  in  1875  of  the  regular  Jubilee  which  is  fixed  to 
return  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  of  a  century,  but  was  omitted, 
in  1850,  during  the  "exile"  at  Gaeta.  But  he  was  probably  the 
first  Pope  who  gave  public  prominence  to  either  of  these  personal 
anniversaries.  In  doing  so  he  of  course  established  a  precedent 
which  was  sure  to  be  followed  in  the  future,  and  the  command- 
ing personality  of  Leo  XIII.  secures  for  the  jubilee  of  his  en- 
trance on  his  priestly  career,  Dec.  31,  1837,  an  interest  which  is 
not  confined  to  those  who  acknowledge  his  spiritual  jurisdiction^ 
He  is  a  man  who  would  pretty  certainly  have  made  his  mark 
in  whatever  line  of  life  he  had  chosen,  and  the  circumstance  of  his 
choosing  an  ecclesiastical  career  has  already  been  proved  to  have 
a  critical  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  Papacy  and  the  many 
interests,  civil  and  religious,  which  have  a  necessary  connexion 
with 

We  may  have  occasion  at  a  later  date  for  noticing  the  cere- 
monial observance  of  the  forthcoming  anniversary  at  Rome. 
But  meanwhile  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  and 
nature  of  these  solemnities,  which  of  course  derive  their  name  and 
idea  from  the  old  Mosaic  ritual,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

The  Jubilee  year  was  first  instituted  in  1300  by  Boniface  VIII., 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  but  not  most  fortunate  of  the  long  line 
of  pontiffs,  who  added  the  second  crown  to  the  triple  tiara,  but 
in  his  undignified  and  disastrous  struggle  with  Philip  the  Fair 
seriously  compromised  the  substantial  authority  of  his  See.  The 
original  aim  of  the  instit  ution  was — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it — the  very  mundane  and  practical  one  of  replenishing  an  exhausted 
treasury.  And  if  any  faith  may  be  placed  in  the  contemporary  re- 
cords of  two  million  pilgrims  flocking  to  the  threshold  of  the 
Apostles,  and  of  two  priests  being  daily  occupied  from  morning  to 
night  in  raking  up  the  gold  pieces  poured  lorth  in  a  perpetual 
stieam  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  the  experiment  so  far  turned 
out  a  signal  success.  And  this  helps  to  account  for  the  changes 
introduced  in  rapid  succession  in  the  frequency  of  the  observance.  The 
Jubilee  year  was  directed  by  Boniface  VIII.  to  be  observed  at  the 
cluse  of  every  century,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-century 
Clement  VI.  found  it  convenient  to  reduce  the  term  to  every  fifty 
years,  and  Urban  VI.,  who  succeeded  to  the  Papacy  in  1378,  hit 
on  the  expedient  of  further  limiting  the  interval  to  thirty-three 
years — in  memory  of  the  life  of  our  Lord — and  celebrated  the 
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third  Jubilee  accordingly  in  1383.  But  this  somewhat  arbitrary, 
limit  was  soon  discovered  to  be  also  too  long.    In  1 47 5  Sixtus  I  V. 

 not  tho  most  exemplary  of  pontiffs— cut-it  down  again  to  Hie 

moro  obvious  interval  of  every  twenty-live  years,  which  lias  held 
its  ground  since  then.    To  tho  replenishment  of  tin'  Papal  coffers 
•was  addod,  ns  time,  went  on,  a  further  motive  for  these  frequently 
recurring  celebrations,  which  became  under  the   ropes  of  tho 
Counter- Reformation  period  tho  dominant  one.  What  the  periodical 
visit  ad  limina  apostolorum  exacted  of  bishops — every  live  years  in 
Europo,  every  ten  years  from  the  Colonies — is  for  the  priesthood, 
that  in  its  measure  and  degree  the'  periodical  pilgrimage  to  Homo 
every  twenty-five  years — and  of  late,  as  we  have  seen,  much 
oftener — became  for  the  laity.    No  doubt  it  ha9  served  ako  to 
bring  in  substantial  offerings,  which  since  the  fall  of  tho  Temporal 
Power  are  more  urgently  required.    Hut  (rifts  of  money  can  in 
these  daysjust  as  easily  be  transmitted  to  Home  without  personal 
attendance ;  the  great  value  of  a  periodical  pilgrimage  is  its  ten- 
dency to  encourage  that  sense  of  intimate  dependence  on  the  Holy 
See  and  devotion  to  it  which  forms  the  leading  aim  of  the  policy 
of  ultramontane  centralization,  first  introduced  by  the  Jesuits  and 
pressed  on  with  redoubled  vigour  and  persistence  during  the  last 
half  century  and  notably  during  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.    This,  to 
do  them  justice,  rather  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  funds,  has  been 
usually  the  main  object  of  the  Popes  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
and  was  certainly  the  main  object  of  Pius  IX.,  who  cared  nothing 
for  money  except  so  far  as  it  might  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Church.    Still  more  is  this  true  of  his  successor,  who  has  more- 
over formed  a  much  higher  and  larger  estimate  of  those  interests. 
It  may  be  added  that  Pius  IX.  not  only  approved  in  principle  of  1 
multiplied  pilgrimages  and  functions  of  all  hinds,  but  thoroughly 
enjoyed  them.    He  was  nowhere  more  entirely  in  his  element  than 
•when  holding  a  public  reception  at  the  Vatican  or  pontificating 
in  St.  Peter's,  and  naturally  so,  for  by  universal  consent  he  played 
his  part  alike  in  ecclesiastical  or  social  ceremonials  admirably  well. 
His  tine  voice,  impressive  presence,  and  a  gracious  urbanity  of 
manner — springing,  it  is  fair  to  say,  from  a  really  genial  disposition 
— exactly  fitted  him  for  such  a  role,  while  for  the  graver  duties  of 
his  ollice,  to  which  Leo  XIII.  has  addressed  himself  with  so  much 
effect,  he  had  little  aptitude.    To  the  present  Pope  on  the  other 
hand  the  receptions  and  solemnities  of  this  Jubilee  year  will  be  a 
weariness  and  trial,  not  a  pleasure ;  he  may  be  trusted  to  do  his 
part  not  only  with  conscientious  assiduity,  but  with  his  wonted 
dignity  and  grace,  but  we  may  safely  assume  that  he  will  not  be 
sorry  when  the  unwelcome  necessity  is  over,  and  he  can  return 
to  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  those  studies  and  avocations 
which  are  at  once  more  conducive  to  the  great  task  he  has  set 
himself  to  achieve  and  more  congenial  to  his  taste. 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  fatal  mistake  in  the  observance  of  the 
coming  Jubilee  which  the  Pope,  if  he  is  wise — and  we  believe  he 
is  wise — will  exert  his  influence  to  proscribe.  It  was  intimated 
the  other  day  by  a  newspaper  Correspondent — whether  accurately 
or  not  we  cannot  say — that  an  address  drawn  up  for  signature 
by  Hungarian  Catholics  contained  such  pointed  reference  to  the 
Temporal  Power  as  to  have  already  caused  serious  offence  in  high 
quarters  at  Rome  and  elsewhere.  There  can  at  all  events  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ultramontane  party  throughout  Europe  will  be 
anxious  to  turn  the  occasion  to  account  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  if  Pius  IX.  were  still  on  the  throne  they  would  have  received 
every  encouragement  in  doing  so.  But  it  is  incredible  that 
Leo  XIII.  can  anticipate,  and  not  likely  that  he  desires,  such  a 
reversal  of  the  manifest  course  and  tendency  of  events  as  the 
restoration  of  his  civil  princedom  would  imply.  Nor  could  there 
in  any  case  be  a  more  obviously  inopportune  occasion  lor  reopen- 
ing that  controversy  than  the  solemn  observance  of  an  anniversary 
so  entirely  removed  from  all  secular  and  political  associations 
as  that  of  the  Pope's  ordination  and  first  Mass.  If  the  J  ubilee 
was  designed  to  commemorate  his  election  to  the  Papal  Chair,  or 
even  if  it  was  one  of  the  periodical  celebrations  which  recur  every 
quarter  of  a  century,  there  might  be  some  plausible  excuse  for 
introducing  this  contentious  matter  into  the  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses, though  even  so  it  would  argue  small  discretion.  As  it  is 
the  subject  could  only  be  dragged  in  head  and  shoulders,  as  though 
a  speaker  at  a  weddiDg  breakfast  were  to  discuss  the  prospects  of 
the  political  party  favoured  by  the  bridegroom.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  King  of  Italy  has  publicly  expressed  his  desire  that  every 
facility  should  be  afforded  for  this  religious  gathering  in  the 
capital,  with  the  motive  of  which  as  a  Catholic  Sovereign  he  is 
himself  in  full  sympathy.  There  would  therefore  be  an  exquisite 
refinement  of  bad  taste  in  seeking  to  convert  it  into  a  protest 
against  the  unity  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  And  the  occasion  will 
not  of  course  be  thus  abused  if  it  is  plainly  understood  that  such  a 
treatment  of  it  would  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  Holiness. 
It  may  at  least  be  hoped  and  believed  that  our  Roman  Catholic 
countrymen  will  keep  clear  of  so  infelicitous  a  blunder.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  very  properly  chosen  to  head  the 
English  contingent  of  pilgrims,  and  he  will  also,  it  is  reported,  be 
the  bearer  of  a  gracious  message  from  her  Majesty  to  Leo  XIII. 
1  in  response  to  the  congratulations  transmitted  to  her  through 
Mgr.  Scilla  on  her  Jubilee.  His  zealous  attachment  and  muni- 
ficent devotion  to  his  hereditary  faith  are  above  suspicion,  but  he 
■  is  known  for  a  loyal  Englishman  as  well  as  a  loyal  Catholic,  and 
i  whatever  opinion  he  may  entertain  about  the  Temporal  Power  we 
\  may  be  sure  that  he  would  not  desire  his  friendly  mission  to  the 
;  Head  of  his  Church  to  take  the  shape  of  an  unfriendly  demon- 
stration against  a  power  in  close  alliance  with  the  British  Crown. 
I  Leo.  XIII.  like  other  high  potentates  has  forces  at  home  to  reckon 


with  he  can  only  partially  control,  but  he  in  presumably  strong 
enough  in  this  matter  to  restrain  tho  importunate  unwisdom  of  a 
class  of  professing  devotees  who  make  it  their  boast  to  bo  "  more 
papal  than  the  Pope." 


I'KI'.NCII  l'l.AYS. 

MONSIEUR    PAILLERON'S   comedy,  Le.  Monde  oil  Pop 
d'ennuie,  possesses  scarcely  any  plot,  but  tho  dialogue  is 
infinitely  witty  and  amusing.     Moreover,  tho  character  of  tho 
Duchess  de  Rovillo  is  an  absolute  creation,  which  Mile.  M.  Brohan 
in  1 88 1 ,  when  the  piece  was  first  produced,  played  inimitably.  At 
the  Royalty  Theatre  this  dillicult  part  18  entrusted  to  Mme. 
Devoyod,  who  gives  a  highly  finished  picture  of  tho  brilliant, 
spirit uelle,  sensible,  and  kindly  grande  dame.    Nothing  could 
exceed  the  cleverness  of  her  make-up.    Not  a  detail  is  neglected, 
from  the  plain  lace  cap  and  tho  rich,  but  well-worn,  black  silk 
dress,  to  the  eyeglass  dangling  from  the  old-fashioned  watch- 
chain,  and  the  very  substantial  shoes  with  their  square  toes.  The- 
Duchess  is  a  sensible  woman,  who  has  settled  down  to  enjoy  her 
old  age,  fully  conscious  of  her  great  rank,  and  utterly  regardless 
of  the  opinions  of  others ;  sure  that  her  faultless  manners,  her 
dignity,  and  her  grace  will  make  her  shine  forth  for  what  she  is, 
be  the  toilettes  of  those  who  surround  her  ever  so  magnificent. 
Mme.  Devoyod  carries  out  her  impersonation,  not  only  in  her 
appearance  and  manner,  but  even  in  her  voice,  which  ha9  all 
the  distinction,  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  gruffness,  which  is- 
so  characteristic  of  an  old  French  lady.   One  of  the  most  admirable 
qualities  of  this  really  consummate  piece  of  acting  is  its  sim- 
plicity and  subtle  finish,  and,  above  all,  the  total  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  attract  attention  to  any  one  point  in  particular.  Mme. 
Devoyod  acts  on  regardless  of  her  public,  and  she  talks  as  if  to- 
guests  in  her  own  house.    It  would  be  dillicult  to  surpass  the  sly 
look  of  drollery  with  which  she  delivers  some  of  her  hues.  For 
instance,  when  she  is  entreating  Mme.  de  Ceran  to  allow  her  to 
make  up  a  match  between  Suzanne,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of' 
her  own  son,  and  the  young  Count  Roger  de  Ceran.   "  Une  enfant 
naturelle  ! "  exclaims  Mme.  de  Ceran  indignantly.  "  Naturelle  !  et 
bien,  quoi?    Est-ce  que  tousles  enfants  ne  sont  pas  naturels?" 
she  shrewdly  answers.    And  then,  when  reminded  that  she  is 
romantic,  her  delightful  reply  is,  "  C'est  de  mon  age,  ma  niece. 
Les  femmes  le  sont  deux  fois — a  seize  ans  pour  elles  et  a  soixante- 
ans  pour  les  autres  !  "    Mme.  Jane  May  played  Suzanne— a  kind- 
hearted,  giddy,  and  childish  gamine  de  Paris  of  the  great  world — - 
charmingly.    Of  course,  had  she  been  representing  an  English 
girl  of  the  same  class,  she  might  be  charged  with  over-acting,  and- 
even  affectation ;  but  a  French  young  lady  just  emancipated  from 
convent  is  of  a  different  tribe  altogether,  and  Mme.  May  is  evidently 
well  acquainted  with  the  species.    She  has  the  merriest  and  most 
silvery  laugh  imaginable.    Her  pettishness  is  very  amusing,  and  so 
also  is  the  spirit  of  frolic  which  she  manifests  when,  planting  herself 
in  the  background  of  the  circle  of  learned  personages  listening  to-, 
Bellac's  profound  lecture  on  "  Love,"  she  interrupts  him  constantly, 
in  the  most  solemn  parts  of  his  discourse,  with  a  funny  quizzing 
"  Bravo  I  "  There  was  a  good  deal  of  natural  pathos,  too,  displayed 
by  her  in  the  scene  with  the  Duchess,  in  which  9he  declares  her 
love  ;  and  in  the  great  scene  of  the  last  act  she  was  admirable.  A 
compliment  certainly  is  due  to  Mme.  May's  taste  in  dress.  It  is  not 
often  one  sees  upon  the  stage  so  perfect  a  young  girl's  costume  as  the 
one  she  wore  in  the  last  two  acts,  though  the  description  of  such 
fairy-like  fabrics  were  best  left  to  the  imagination.    Mme.  de 
Ceran  was  played  by  Mme.  de  Sevry  rather  indifferently.  She 
did  not  understand  the  humour  of  the  part ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mme.  Dangeville  made  an  amusing  Mme.  Paul  Raymond,  a 
thorough  bright-witted,  vulgar  French  bourgeoise ;   and  Mme. 
LinaDge  was  so  handsome  as  Miss  Lucy  Watson  that  one  quite 
agreed  with  the  Duchess  in  saying  that  her  spectacles  were  "  des 
infamies."    The  men  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  Bellac  excepted  ; 
and  M.  Fraizer  did  the  best  he  could  with  a  part  which  requires 
an  actor  of  the  first  rank  to  render  it  really  effective.  M.  Lenormont, 
although  he  acted  with  sufficient  impulse  as  Roger  de  C6ran,  was, 
like  most  French  actors  in  modern  comedy,  badly  dressed. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  COAL  TRADE. 

NO  better  indicator  perhaps  of  the  drift  of  trade  can  be  found 
than  the  condition  of  the  coal  industry.  It  is  the  great 
instrument  of  production.  Therefore,  trade  cannot  be  active 
without  there  being  at  the  same  time  much  demand  for  coal,  and 
consequently  a  rise  in  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  when  trade  is 
depressed  the  demand  for  coal  falls  off  and  prices  decline.  For  a 
long  time  past  the  coal  industry  has  been  sorely  depressed,  but  at 
last  there  are  signs  of  improvement.  For  more  than  a  year  cow 
there  has  been  a  very  slight  and  gradual  revival  in  general  trade. 
In  particular  trades  we  noted  lately  that  the  shipping  trade  was 
showing  signs  of  improvement;  while  railway  traffic  returns, 
especially  the  returns  of  goods  traffic,  have  also  been  showing 
increases.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  improvement  in  the 
shipping  trade  should  give  an  impetus  to  the  demand  for  coal. 
For  domestic  purposes  the  demand  is  pretty  regular.  The  popula- 
tion grows  year  by  year,  and  so  does  the  wealth  of  the  couutry, 
and  naturally  a  steady  increase  in  coal  consumption  follows.  The* 
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character  of  the  seasons,  no  doubt,  affects  more  or  less  the  con- 
sumption. A  very  severe  winter  would  increase  consumption 
and  a  very  mild  one  would  decrease  it.  But,  speaking  broadly, 
there  is  little  room  for  great  change  in  the  consumption  for  domestic 
purposes.  It  is  in  the  demand  for  trade  purposes  that  the  great 
fluctuations  occur  ;  and,  as  we  have  just  been  saying,  the  revival  in 
the shippingtradeaud  the  general  improvcmentshowu  by  the  increase 
in  the  railway  traffic  returns,  are  at  last  being  followed  by  signs 
of  improvement  in  the  coal  trade.  In  the  month  of  October  last 
year  the  total  exports  of  coal,  coke,  cinders,  and  fuel  amounted  to 
2,oSo,77i  tons;  in  October  last  the  same  exports  amounted  to 
2,113,99s  tons.  There  is  thus  an  increase  for  the  month  of 
27,227  tons,  or  about  per  cent.  For  the  ten  months  of  the 
current  year  the  exports  amounted  to  20,464,139  tons,  against 
19,506,341  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year:  an 
increase  of  957,79S  tons,  or  somewhat  over  4»-  per  cent.  Both  for 
the  month  and  for  the  ten  months  it  will  thus  be  seen  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  exports,  though  it  is  true  the  month  shows  propor- 
tionately a  very  much  smaller  increase  than  the  ten  months, 
pointing,  it  would  seem,  to  a  falling  off  in  the  demand.  It  will 
be  seen  as  we  proceed  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  certain 
directions.  The  increase,  in  fact,  occurs  only  at  certain  ports, 
while  there  is  an  actual  falling  off  at  other  ports.  Thus,  for 
the  month  of  October  the  exports  from  the  ports  of  South 
Wales  show  an  increase  in  quantity  of  as  much  as  166,000 
tons,  while  the  exports  from  the  Tyne  ports  for  the  same  period 
show  a  decrease  of  57,000  tons.  In  these  figures  there  would  seem 
to  be  some  justification  for  the  fears  expressed  by  some  North  of 
England  newspapers,  and  the  hopes  entertained  by  some  South 
Wales  newspapers  that  a  shitting  of  the  coal  trade  from  the  North- 
Eastern  ports  to  the  South  "Wales  ports  is  going  on.  And  the 
evidence  is  stronger  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  Oardiff  has  now 
become  the  largest  exporter  of  coal  of  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  shipments  from  that  port  last  month  amounted 
to  742,136  tons;  while  those  from  Newcastle,  standing  second, 
were  only  614,766  tons;  from  Sunderland,  which  stands  third, 
only  335,470  tons ;  and  from  Newport,  which  stands  fourth, 
273,371  tons.  It  will  be  seen  that  amongst  the  four  first  ports 
there  are  two  in  South  Wales — the  first  and  the  fourth — the 
second  and  third  places  being  occupied  by  North-Eastern  ports. 

The  explanation  would  appear  to  be  that  the  Protectionist 
policy  adopted  upon  the  Continent  is  telling  very  adversely  upon 
the  North-Eastern  ports.  It  is  obvious  that  the  North-Eastern 
ports  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  South  Wales  in 
tradiug  with  the  Baltic  countries  and  the  countries  lying  im- 
mediately across  the  German  Ocean.  Formerly  the  exports  of 
coal  to  those  countries  were  very  large  ;  but  the  Protectionist 
policy  lately  adopted  has  told  very  adversely  upon  this  trade,  and 
more  particularly  has  the  effect  been  adverse  in  the  case  of 
Germany.  There  ha3  been  a  great  development  of  the  German 
coal  trade  and  a  considerable  restriction  of  British  exports  of  coal 
to  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
ports  of  South  Wales  have  an  advantage  over  the  North-Eastern 
ports  in  tradiug  with  the  countries  across  the  Atlantic  and  with 
the  Far  East,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Australasian  Colonies. 
A  ship  leaving  a  South  Wales  port  escapes  the  long  and  sometimes 
very  dangerous  passage  down  the  German  Ocean  and  through  the 
Channel.  Now,  it  is  in  the  more  distant  countries  that  the  recent 
revival  in  trade  has  occurred.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  greatest 
revival  has  been  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  United  States 
produce  coal  enough  for  themselves  ;  but  there  has  been  a  marked 
revival  in  South  America  also,  more  particularly  in  the  Argentine 
Republic;  and  the  shipping  trade  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  ha3  likewise  been  recently  improving.  It  is 
precisely  in  the  exports  to  those  parts  of  the  world  that  the  in- 
creased business  manifests  itself.  Both  for  the  ten  months  and 
for  the  single  month  of  October  there  is  a  falling  oil'  this  year 
in  the  exports  to  Russia  compared  with  last  year  ;  there  is 
also  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  a 
very  marked  falling  off  in  those  to  Germany.  For  the  month 
there  is  a  considerable  falling  off  likewise  in  the  exports  to 
Denmark,  and  a  small  falling  off  in  those  to  Holland ;  but  for  the 
ten  months  there  are  increases  in  both  those  cases.  Both  for  the 
month  and  for  the  ten  months,  however,  Germany,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  have  taken  less  coal  from  us  than  they  did 
last  year,  proving,  as  suggested  above,  that  the  North-Eastern 
ports  are  losing  their  old  ascendency  because  of  the  lesser  demand 
from  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  itself  a  result,  in  the 
case  of  Germany  and  Russia,  of  the  Protectionist  policy  now 
prevalent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  marked  increase, 
both  for  the  month  and  for  the  ten  months,  in  the  exports 
to  Egypt  and  to  the  British  East  Indies,  to  "other  countries" 
and  to  Italy.  Turkey  last  month  took  likewise  much  more 
than  in  October  last  year,  as  did  Brazil.  In  "other  coun- 
tries " — that  is,  countries  not  particularly  enumerated  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns— are  included  the  River  Plate  countries, 
and  the  exports  both  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video  were 
large  last  month.  Oardiff,  for  example,  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres 
24,095  tons,  and  to  Monte  Video  21,178  tons.  Bnt  while  the 
geographical  position  of  South  Wales  and  the  adverse  fiscal  policy 
of  Germany  and  Russia  are  no  doubt  the  main  factors  in  the 
change  that  is  going  on,  it  is,  we  believe,  incontestable  that  the 
Soon  Wales  steam  coal  is  superior  to  all  other  coal  for  shipping 
and  general  manufacturing  purposes. 

Regarding  the  future  of  trade  generally,  the  improvement 
in  the  coal  industry  ia  a  hopeful  sign,  and  it  is  all  the  more 


hopeful  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  improvement  in  the 
shipping  trade,  to  which  we  recently  called  attention.  The  slower 
rate  of  increase  in  October,  when  compared  with  the  whole  ten 
mouths,  is  not,  we  apprehend,  an  unfavourable  sign.  It  indicates! 
only  that  the  special  customers  of  the  North-Eastern  ports — that 
is,  Northern  Europe  with  Germany  and  Holland — had  diminished 
their  purchases  ;  and  largely,  so  far  as  Germany  and  Russia  at 
any  rate  are  concerned,  this  is  a  result  of  the  Protectionist  policy 
now  supreme  in  those  countries.  But  the  large  increase  in  the 
exports  from  South  Wales  point  undoubtedly  to  a  steady  im-  : 
provement  in  the  general  trade  of  the  world.  If  that  improve- 
ment continues  w&  may  expect  an  even  more  marked  revival  in 
our  coal  trade.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  United  States  has  had 
less  effect  upon  Europe  than  was  generally  anticipated.  Partly,  1 
no  doubt,  this  is  due  to  the  political  anxieties  that  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  while  these  anxieties  continue 
very  great  activity  upon  the  Continent  can  hardly  be  looked  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  in  Central  and  Southern  America 
will  go  on  for  a  year  or  two  longer ;  while  there  are  indica- 
tions of  increasing  prosperity  in  the  Far  East,  and,  we  may 
hope,  in  Australia.  At  home,  not  only  the  improvement  in  the 
shipping  trade,  but  the  improvement  in  the  railway  traffic  returns, 
show  reviving  confidence  and  a  better  business  than  has  hitherto 
been  done.  The  outbreak  of  a  great  war — which  would,  no  doubt, 
have  disastrous  results  immediately,  so  far  as  the  money  market 
is  concerned,  and  which  likewise  would  profoundly  affect  trade, 
stimulating  some  branches  and  depressing  others — would  be  likely 
to  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  coal  trade.  There  would  be 
a  brisk  demand  for  shipping,  and  a  brisk  demand  for  shipping 
would,  of  course,  lead  to  an  active  demand  for  coal.  There  would  ■ 
also  be  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  our  own  Government  to 
lay  up  at  the  coaling  stations  large  quantities  of  coal.  And,  in 
addition,  the  demand  that  would  be  created  for  materiel  of  war 
would  lead  to  greater  activity  in  the  coal  trade.  If  peace  is 
preserved,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  hope  that  the  slow  ! 
improvement  in  trade  will  continue.  Upon  the  Continent  there  I 
appears  to  be  less  anxiety  felt  than  there  was  some  months  ago, 
and  consequently  there  is  a  revival  of  speculation  on  the  Conti- 
nental bourses,  showing  that  the  capitalist  class  is  less  fearful  of 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  more  ready,  therefore,  to  engage  in  new 
financial  ventures.  If  this  spirit  continues  to  grow,  the  improve- 
ment in  trade  will  extend  to  the  Continent,  and  every  increase  of  | 
the  improvement  will  still  further  stimulate  our  own  coal  trade. 
Unless,  therefore,  there  should  be  for  any  reason  a  check  to  the 
trade  revival,  the  prospects  of  the  coal  trade  seem  better  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time  past. 


THE  CIRCASSIAN. 

"I3LA-YG0ERS  appear  to  be  growing  tired  of  the  wild  extrava- 
-L    gauce  of  those  prolonged  farces  which  during  the  last  few 
years  have  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  farcical  comedies. 
For  a  long  time  past  a  piece  of  this  character  called  The  Cir- 
cassian has  been  threatened  at  the  Criterion  Theatre ;  it  was  pro- 
duced last  week,  and  seems  very  likely  to  meet  its  deserts.    The  ' 
fact  is  that  unless  extravagance  is  well  sustained — unless,  that  is  to 
say,  it  has  a  humorous  foundation  which  the  actors  know  how  to  i 
develop — it  passes  from  the  ludicrous  to  the  ridiculous,  so  on  by  a 
rapid  transition  to  the  stupid,  and  thence  to  the  exasperating.  Mere 
incongruity  is  not  farce,  still  less  is  it  comedy  of  a  kind  which 
bears  spreading  out  into  three  acts.    We  do  not  require  probabi- 
lity in  such  pieces  as  that  of  which  The  Circassian  is  an  unfavour- 
able specimen  ;  but  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  possibility. 
We  want  to  feel  that,  eccentric  as  they  are,  the  characters  presented 
might  have  had  an  existence,  otherwise  the  whole  business  becomes 
sheer  burlesque.    The  Circassian  is  an  adaptation  of  MM.  Blavet 
and  Fabrice  Carre's  Tin  Voyage  en  Caucase,  and  is  based  on  an 
idea  which  Mr.  W.  W.  Follett  Synge  has  utilized  in  Tom  Singleton 
— that  of  a  man  who  obtains  reputation  by  claiming  the  author- 
ship of  a  book  which  he  never  wrote.  The  subject  is  at  least  as  suit- 
able for  the  farce-writer  as  for  the  novelist ;  indeed  it  perhaps  lends 
itself  more  to  humorous  treatment  than  to  the  graver  method  in 
which  Mr.  Anstey  has  employed  it ;  but  then  a  humorous  idea  must 
be  treated  humorously,  and  The  Circassian  suffers  from  these  two 
serious  drawbacks,  that  the  authors  display  a  plentiful  lack  of 
imagination,  and  that  the  leading  actor,  Mr.  David  James,  is 
hopelessly  at  sea  from  first  to  last.    The  piece  is  so  feeble  and 
fatuous  that  it  could  never  have  succeeded,  but  its  failure  was 
made  the  more  pronounced  by  the  total  inability  of  Mr.  David 
James  to  make  anything  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Townley  Snell, 
as  the  supposed  author  of  the  book  about  the  Caucasus  is  named. 
It  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  that  such  a  clumsy,  common- 
place shopman  as  Mr.  James's  Snell  could  have  done  the  intrepid 
deeds  lor  which  Snell  takes  credit,  or  that  so  ignorant  a  person 
could  have  written  a  book  which  made  him  famous  and  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  lion."    Mr.  James  has  not  the  perception 
to  make  an  adequate  study  of  his  Snell ;  but  this  is  only  one 
source  of  weakness,  and  the  chief  cause  of  failure  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  such  fun  as  the  notion  contains  is  exhausted 
in  the  iirst  of  the  three  acts.     Into  Snell's  villa  at  Peckham 
a  raid  is  made  by  a  personage  in  the  guise  of  a  Circassian 
chief.    The  unexpected  visitor  gives  himself  out  to  be  Schamyl, 
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Bon  of  tho  horo  whoso  exploits  Snell  is  supposed  (o  have  shared  ; 
and  hero  is  a  sufficiently  amusing  situation.  Mrs.  Snell  believes 
fervently  in  hor  husband,  their  daughter  adopts  her  mot! 
point  of  view,  and  so  thoy  cordially  welcome  Sehamyl,  pre- 
suming that  his  appearance  will  glorify  the  historian  of  and 
participator  in  tho  exploits  which  have  made  the  writer  of  "  A 
Trip  to  the  Caucasus"  famous;  whereas  Snell  recognizes  the 
imminent  danger  of  exposuro  and  ridicule.  No  one  suspects 
that  the  so-called  Sehamyl  is  a  certain  Frank  Byng,  nophow  of 
the  traveller  and  author  with  whoso  honours  Snell  has  clothed 
himself.  There  is  hero  tho  foundation  of  a  diverting  episode,  but 
the  authors  have  not  tho  skill  to  develop  it.  When  it  is  once  set 
forth  it  is  exhausted.  As  a  rule,  in  farcical  comedy  the  intricacies 
are  far  too  complicated  ;  in  The  Circassian  there  is  an  undue  sim- 
plicity and  lack  of  inventiveness.  The  point  towards  which  tho 
play  should  work  is  the  exposure  of  Snell's  pretensions  ;  but  this 
is  quite  casually  brought  about  in  the  third  act,  and  the  second 
has  first  to  be  worked  out.  Here,  however,  the  eccentric  spec- 
tacle of  Sehamyl  among  the  dull  Peckhaui  people  soon  becomes 
tedious,  and  the  extravagances  by  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  sustain  the  play  grow  very  melancholy.  The  limits  of  im- 
becility are  reached  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snell  are  found  in 
their  dismantled  drawing-room  decked  in  gaudy  dress  of  Cir- 
cassians, Mrs.  Snell  having  persuaded  her  husband  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  go  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  strife  of  the 
tribes.  When  the  whole  thing  has  missed  fire,  and  we  stare 
contemptuously  at  what  authors  and  actors  have  doubtless 
imagined  would  be  an  irresistibly  funny  scene,  it  is  clear  that 
something  is  very  wrong  indeed.  The  players  have  not  carried 
spectators  with  them,  or  it  would  be  impossible  seriously  to 
remember  that  travellers  who  were  going  to  the  Caucasus  would 
not  put  on  eccentric  dresses  in  Peckham.  If  there  is  time  to 
reflect  thus  the  piece  is  a  failure.  Probably  even  had  Mr.  David 
James's  range  of  ability  been  wider,  he  would  not  have  succeeded 
in  steering  The  Circassian  clear  of  disaster ;  as  it  is,  he  hastened 
its  downfall.  Mr.  Giddens  does  far  better  as  Sehamyl,  a  part 
which  is,  indeed,  sustained  with  spirit ;  and  Mr.  Sydney  Brought 
supplies  a  very  diverting  comedy  sketch — comedy  touched  with 
farce — in  the  character  of  Frank  Hopper,  an  awkward  and  timid 
youth  who  loves  Miss  Snell.  We  do  not  regret  the  fate  of  The 
Circassian ;  for  "  farcical  comedy "  is  a  nondescript  species  of 
entertainment — that  is  to  say,  when  it  entertains — which  has 
been  much  overdone  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  unless 
managers  receive  a  sharp  hint  at  times,  they  are  apt  to  go  on  too 
recklessly.  It  was  probably  the  success  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  Wedding 
March — a  version,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  Le  Chapeau  de  Faille 
dltalie — which  led  to  the  influx  of  three-act  farce,  and  in  that 
piece  there  were  wild  extravagances  ;  but  then  they  were  genuinely 
comic  in  idea  and  treatment.  Since  then  in  productions  of  the 
class  the  extravagance  has  grown  and  the  humour  has  diminished 
until  we  have  reached  such  rubbish  a9  The  Circassian. 


QUACK  MEDICINES. 

VIII. 

On  Certain  Proprietary  Pills. 

IT  is  extremely  difficult  to  analyse  compounds  containing 
various  organic  substances.  A  simple  compound  rhubarb 
pill  would  probably  prove  a  nut  hard — or,  indeed,  impossible — to 
crack  to  the  most  ingenious  analyst.  The  very  essence  of  a  quack 
medicine  i8  its  mystery,  its  one  or  more  unknown  ingredients.  A 
compound  rhubarb  pill,  as  such,  can  be  bought  at  the  biblical 
price  of  a  sparrow ;  but  when  placed  in  a  box  of  peculiar  shape, 
protected  by  the  Government  stamp,  and  accompanied  by  the 
usual  testimonials,  and  when  its  composition  is  supposed  to  be 
unknown,  it  becomes  a  panacea  and  far  more  costly.  If  a  tithe  of 
people  who  have  benefited  by  the  ordinary  compound  rhubarb  pill 
were  to  give  it  a  testimonial,  and  the  remedy  in  question  were 
the  property  of  one  fortunate  person  who  advertised  it  properly, 
it  would  prove  a  very  Pactolus. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  the  public  should  be  aware  what  are  the 
active  ingredients  of  many  of  the  most  popular  patent  prepara- 
tions. Of  course,  some  of  them  contain  colouring  matter,  syrup, 
spirit  and  water,  and  the  like.  We  will  quote  from  Dr.  Murrell's 
admirable  work,  What  to  Do  in  Cases  of  Poisoning  (fifth 
edition) : — 

Morison's  Pills.— Aloes  and  colocynth. 

Lady  Webster's  Pills. — Powdered  aloes,  powdered  mastick,  petals 
of  red  roses,  and  syrup  of  wormwood. 

Lady  Hesketh's  Pills. — Similar  composition. 

V alette's  Pills.— Sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  soda,  honey,  and 
syrup. 

Parr's  Life  Pills. — Aloes,  rhubarb,  extract  of  gentian,  jalap,  oil  of 
cloves,  soft  soap,  &c. 

Holloway's  Pills.— Aloes,  jalap,  ginger,  and  myrrh.  (Dr.  Murrell 
adds  that  Holloway's  Pills,  "  if  administered  to  persons  debilitated  by  aye 
or  disease,  might  give  rise  to  dangerous  symptoms.") 

Blair's  Gout  Pills.— Finely  powdered  colchicum  corms. 

Norton's  Camomile  Pills.— Watery  extract  of  aloes,  extract  of 
gentian,  and  essential  oil  of  camomile. 

Kitchener's  Peristaltic  Persuaders.— Rhubarb,  flavoured  with 
oil  of  caraway,  made  up  with  simple  syrup. 

With  regard  to  Morison's  Pills,  many  doubtless  can  remember 
the  "  Hygeist's  "  shop  in  a  street  leading  from  the  Strand.  This 
shop  scarcely  differed  from  an  ordinary  herbalist's ;  but  there  was 


always  a  crowd  round  tho  window.  Hero  were  exposed  for  sale 
piles  of  boxes  of  pilh)t  and  these  were  dignified  by  tho  title  of 
"The  Vegetable  Universal  Medicine."  But  it  was  not  the  pills 
that  drew  the  gazers  to  tho  shopfront  of  the  vendor.  They 
were  attracted  thither  by  tho  exhibition  of  a  set  of  exceedingly 
clovor  caricatures  directed  against  tho  medical  profession.  The 
mistakes  of  those  young  beginners  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  were  insisted  upon,  and  something  very 
like  a  shambles  was  depicted  as  the  operating  theatre  of 
a  hospital,  the  background  being  filled  in  by  grinning  rows  of 
medical  students  of  dissipated  appearance.  Then,  too,  there  was 
the  wicked  ladies'  doctor  leoring  at  his  numerous  victims  and 
eyeing  them  roguishly.  That  monster  of  iniquity,  tho  qualilied 
medical  practitioner,  was  represented  as  dosing  his  patients  with 
mercury,  and  as  administering  large  quantities  of  medical  poisons 
to  those  who  had  been  unlucky  enough  to  consult  him.  The 
wicked  doctor,  with  ghoul-like  appearance,  was  seen  making  un- 
holy bargains  with  the  undertaker  and  the  resurrection-man.  In 
fact,  the  medical  profession  generally  was  held  up  to  obloquy, 
ridicule,  hatred,  and  contempt.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
natural  refuge  from  so  much  ignorance,  wickedness,  and  cruelty 
was  the  "  Vegetable  Universal  Medicine."  And  what  was  the 
"  Vegetable  Universal  Medicine  "?  A  compound  of  the  two 
most  ordinary  drastic  purgatives  in  the  whole  pharmacopoeia,  a 
sort  of  prescription  that  might  very  well  emanate  from  the  youngest 
tiro  in  an  apothecary's  shop — namely,  aloes  and  colocynth. 
James  Morison,  "  The  Hygeist,"  was  a  cadet  of  a  good  Scotch 
family  of  Aberdeenshire.  He  realized  an  independence  by 
trading  in  the  West  Indies,  and  then  he  came  home ;  and,  having 
nothing  particular  to  do,  he  invented  a  pill.  We  know  what 
these  pills  were  composed  of ;  they  were  a  simple  strong  aperient, 
and  their  inventor  at  fifty  "  renewed  his  youth.  His  pains  were 
gone;  his  limbs  had  become  supple.  He  enjoyed  sound  sleep 
and  high  spirits.  He  feared  neither  heat  nor  cold,  dryness  nor 
humidity.  He  had  found  the  pills  to  be  the  only  rational  purifiers 
of  the  blood.  How  should  he  be  excused  if  he  did  not  do  his 
best  endeavour  to  diffuse  the  same  blessing  among  his  fellow- 
creatures  ?  "  Then  he  published  his  virulent  caricatures  of  the 
medical  profession.  He  did  a  certain  amount  of  good,  for  he  pro- 
tested against  the  too  common  abuse  of  mercury  and  drugs. 

Morison  died  in  1840.  The  pills  paid  a  sum  of  bopool.  to 
Government  during  the  first  ten  years — that  is  to  say,  that  480,000/. 
was  paid  by  the  British  public  during  that  period  for  the  "  Vege- 
table Universal  Medicine."  Surely  here  is  an  instance  of  the  vis 
medicatrix  natures  ? 

Park's  Life  Pills. — Another  simple  aperient  ;  a  harmless, 
humble,  benignant  remedy.  No  man  can  do  better  than  take  an 
occasional  "  Life  Pill,"  si  opus  sit. 

Blair's  Gotjt  Pills. — Colchicum  is  undoubtedly  a  specific 
for  gout.  It  is  possible  that  because  he  is  taking  a  proprietary 
medicine  the  patient  may  receive  some  amount  of  benefit  through 
his  imagination,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should 
prefer  it  to  ordinary  doses  of  the  drug  or  the  advice  of  a  medical 
man.  For  a  case  of  poisoning  by  Blair's  Gout  Pills  see  Lancet. 
vol.  i.  1 88 1,  p.  368. 

Norton's  Camomile  Pills. — A  benignant  aperient  of  the 
simplest  type,  aloes  being  the  active  ingredient. 

As  for  Kitchener's  Pills,  the  inventor  has  painted  the  lily,  by 
flavouring  his  common  compound  rhubarb  pills  with  a  little  oil 
of  caraway.  But  we  should  not  pass  him  by.  To  add  dignity  to 
the  title  of  a  pill  by  calling  it  a  "  peristaltic  persuader  "  is  a  flash 
of  genius. 

Beecham's  Pills  are  confidently  stated  by  their  proprietors 
to  be  worth  a  guinea  a  box.  So  is  any  harmless  proprietary 
or  non-proprietary  medicine,  if  it  only  deters  the  purchaser 
from  physicing  himself  with  dangerous  nostrums,  and  keeps  his 
faith  alive  in  the  virtues  of  his  own  panacea.  It  is  his  Obi,  his 
fetish,  his  talisman,  the  dearest  little  idol  of  the  most  sacred 
Penetralia  of  his  Penates.  It  is  Hygeia  personified,  the  emblem 
of  the  vis  medicatrix  natural — in  fact,  that  which  is  termed  by  the 
profession  a  "  placebo." 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  continued  use  of 
aperient  pills  renders  an  increase  of  the  dose  a  necessity.  Habitual 
pill-takers  consume  large  quantities.  Indeed,  after  a  time  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so;  for  failing  the  usual  daily  dose,  the 
patient  becomes  really  ill,  and  his  faith  in  the  little  box  of  pills  all 
the  greater,  and  he  is  thus  compelled  to  persevere.  Aloes,  which 
is  the  active  ingredient  of  many  nostrums,  is  always  dangerous, 
and  especially  so  to  women.  The  symptoms  that  follow  the 
habitual  use  of  the  drug  are  well  known  to  medical  men,  and  are 
peculiarly  distressing.  It  is  this  drug,  taken  habitually,  that 
renders  even  Holloway's  Pills  a  dangerous  nostrum.  There  is, 
however,  one  chance  for  the  pill-taker.  Pills  are  often  quite 
inert  when  they  are  either  coated  or  have  been  made  some  time. 
On  placing  such  pills  in  acidulated  water  they  will  remain  undis- 
solved for  days,  even  though  they  be  violently  agitated.  The 
lecturer  on  pharmacology  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  tells  us 
that  when  pills  containing  active  ingredients  are  coated,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  the  coatings  to  take  three  or  four  days  to 
dissolve.  Although  the  most  powerful  drugs  are  frequently  con- 
tained in  them,  the  quantity  is,  as  a  rule,  very  minute.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  so-called  Podophyllin  Pills. 

The  nostrum-vendor  provides  Life  Pills,  Wind  Pills,  Peristaltic 
Persuaders,  Liver  Pills,  Antibilious Pills,  Pills  of  Health,  Pectoral 
Pills,  and  a  host  of  others.  Taken  occasionally,  most  of  them  are, 
happily,  harmless.    Pill-taking,  like  dram-drinking,  must  have  a 
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beginning.  The  panacea  is  pressed  upon  a  friend  ;  he  buys  a  box, 
and  then  he  too  frequently  becomes  a  regular  customer.  It  sets 
us  thinking  of  the  vicar  who  was  recommended  by  a  country 
doctor  to  take  a  little  stimulant,  aud  at  last  reluctantly  consented 
to  do  so.  For  the  good  man  believed  in  the  force  of  example,  and 
hence  had  been  an  abstainer  for  many  years.  So  he  decided  to 
keep  the  bottle  in  his  wardrobe,  and  take  a  little  whisky  with 
hot  water  at  the  time  at  which  he  shaved.  When  the  -Esculapius 
called  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  vicar's  butler  announced  to  him 
that  his  master  had  gone  mad.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  he's  crying  for 
shaving-water  all  day  long."  The  downward  path  is  as  easy  in 
the  matter  of  pills  as  in  the  matter  of  strong  drink. 


REVIEWS. 


LADY  HAMILTON"  AND  LORD  NELSON".* 

TIIE  author  of  The  Real  Lord  Byron  and  The  Real  Shelley  has 
now  given  us  the  real  Lady  Hamilton,  based  on  letters  and 
other  documents  in  the  possession  of  Alfred  Morrison,  Esq.,  of 
Fonthill,  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Jeafl'reson's  new  work  is  thoroughly 
worthy  of  its  predecessors.  To  anybody  who  can  attach  any 
rational  meaning  to  the  words  style,  biography,  and  literature, 
and  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jeafl'reson's  previous  work,  this 
description  is  amply  sufficient.  The  properly  qualified  reader  will 
take  up  these  two  volumes  expecting  to  find  signs  of  a  certain 
disorderly  industry  in  the  compilation  of  them,  much  unctuous 
twaddle,  a  great  deal  of  maundering  stuff'  which  would  fain  be 
picturesque,  a  spilth  of  forcible  feeble  adjective,  and  not  a  little 
impertinence  towards  writers  between  whom  and  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
there  is  no  possible  comparison.  Of  this  last  one  specimen  will  be 
found  enough  : — "  Were  it  not  so  irritating,  exasperating,  madden- 
ing, the  notion  of  Southey  (with  a  nature  as  far  beneath  Nelson's 
nature  as  earth  is  lower  than  Heaven)  speaking  of  Nelson's  doings 
with  sorrow  and  shame  {I)  would  be  comical.  When  Southey 
(a  good  and  clever  man,  be  it  ever  remembered,  though  a  self- 
conceited  creature)  was  writing  of  Nelson  in  this  strain  of  stern 
and  condescending  severity,  he  little  knew  with  what  sorrow 
and  shame  (for  the  writer)  his  words  would  be  read  in  coming 
time."  It  is,  indeed,  comical  without  qualification  to  hear  the 
author  of  infinite  stuff'  about  and  about  the  real,  &c.  &c,  and 
doctors,  and  what  not,  talking  in  this  style  about  Southey. 
There  is  not  the  less  fun  in  it  because  it  is  an  example  of  a  rule. 
When  bookmakers  and  writers  of  slovenly  English  are  in  the 
company  of  Southey  they  always  suffer  from  that  feeling  of  con- 
straint, that  uneasy  sense  of  inferiority,  which,  as  Thackeray 
observes,  afflicts  the  person  who  is  not  exactly  a  gentleman  when 
he  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  persons  who  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
mistaken  for  anything  else. 

To  proceed  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson  in  the  more  congenial  company  of 
Lady  Hamilton.  Here  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  he  has 
not  spared  labour  after  his  fashion.  There  is  nothing  new  of  the 
smallest  importance  in  the  book ;  nothing  which  will  enable  any- 
body to  understand  Emma,  Mr.  Greville,  or  Sir  William  Hamilton 
(it  would  be  absurd  to  add  Nelson)  one  whit  better  than  before. 
Still  the  significant  old  aud  the  insignificant  new  are  put  together 
honestly  enough,  no  doubt.  "  Pledging  my  credit  as  a  record 
expert  for  the  authenticit}'  of  the  letters,  I  am  responsible  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  printed  transcripts,"  says  Mr.  Jeaffreson, 
with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  he  had  deciphered  a  damaged 
Greek  manuscript  of  the  sixth  century.  In  plain  words,  this 
means  that  Emma's  letters  are  authentic,  and  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
has  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  run  the  risk  of  publishing  fraudulent 
copies.  As  for  his  own  setting  of  these  jewels,  it  is  of  the 
familiar  kind.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  opines  that  Dame  Kidd  did  this, 
and  the  excellent  Mrs.  Cadogan  (Emma's  mother  and  sheep- 
dog) did  that,  and  he  has  a  shrewd  notion  that  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne were  drunk  on  a  certain  occasion  with  relish  by  the  young 
woman  herself,  who  also  played  a  good  knife  and  fork.  Further, 
the  imagination  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  adequate  to  conceiving  that 
village  girls  tittle-tattled  about  Emma,  and  even  said  "  forsooth." 
He  plays  along  after  his  usual  fashion,  and  pules  away  "  pictu- 
resquely." Now  and  again  he  rises  into  the  ornate  or  luscious  style, 
as,  lor  instance,  in  this  passage  : — "  Dropping  her  eyelids,  whose  long 
lashes  were  beaded  with  glistening  tears,  straightening  the  lips 
that  curled  so  kissably  under  thrills  of  pleasure,  pausing  at  the 
door  for  half  a  second  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  her  '  dear 
Greville's '  displeasuro  with  a  hasty  gesture  of  obeisance,  Emma 
hastened  from  the  room."  Grevillo  hud  been  wigging  the  young 
woman  for  attracting  attention  by  singing  in  his  private  box  at 
Ranelagh.  Anon  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  forcible  feeble,  as  when  ho 
denounces  "the  caitiff's"  who  have  "slaudered"  Emma.  The 
whole  of  thi3  passage  is  delightful  in  its  way.  Mr.  Jeairresou 
begins  by  being  very  angry  with  "a  certain  sort  of  writers" 
who  have  declared  that  Emma  was  at  one  time  a  professional 
model,  and  "therefore  a  wanton  girl.  Wholly  untrue  [he  goes 
on]  in  its  use  of  a  term  to  the  facts  of  Lady  Hamilton's  story, 
the  statement  ia  by  its  implication  repulsively  unjust  to  the  many 
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good  girls  who  are  or  have  been  professional  models,  without  the 
slightest  impairment  of  the  feminine  delicacy."  After  this  one 
expects — when  one  does  not  know  Mr.  Jeaffreson — to  find  him 
adding  that,  if  Emma  did  sit  to  Romney  for  the  nude  figure,  it 
really  did  not  matter  after  the  Graham  business  and  three  lovers. 
Not  at  all.    Two  pages  further  on  he  breaks  out  in  this  way : — 

By  those  who  know  this  strongly  interesting  and  barbarously  mis- 
represented  woman  (and  high  interests  require  that  she  should  be  kuowa 
precisely  as  she  was,  with  all  her  noble  endowments,  and  lamentable 
imperfections),  it  should  be  realized  that,  though  in  her  ignorant,  unwise, 
sorely-tempted  youth  her  virtue  was  vanquished  (her  own  confession  to 
ltomney  !)  she  never  lost  her  sense  of  decency.  That  women  may  endure 
this  defeat,  without  suffering  this  particular  loss,  is  well  known  to  the  many 
good  people  who  have  laboured  long  and  wisely  for  the  advantage  of  those 
broken  and  wandering  outcasts  whom  society  at  large  regards  alternately 
with  gushing  sentimeutalism  and  callous  cruelty. 

But  if  "  good  girls  "  can  be  professional  models  "  without  the 
slightest  impairment  of  their  feminine  delicacy,"  why  should  it 
be  so  dreadful  to  believe  that  the  mistress  of  Willet  Payne,  of 
Sir  Henry  Fetherstonehaugh,  of  Mr.  Greville,  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  of  Nelson,  and  the  casual  friend  of  three  or  four  others, 
gained  a  little  honest  money  that  way  ? 

We  have  acknowledged  the  industry  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  book, 
aud  are  quite  prepared  to  add  that  a  reader  who  will  bring  some 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  a  little  cool  sense  to  the  examination 
of  his  facts  will  find  him  useful.  "High  interests  require  that 
she  should  be  known,"  as  he  puts  it,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  say, 
Emma  was  the  mistress  of  Nelson,  and,  as  long  as  "  the  shaker  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Nile  "  continues  to  be  admirable  to  Englishmen, 
which  will  be  for  ever,  we  trust,  she  must  be  remembered.  Her 
part  in  his  life,  whose  part  in  the  life  of  England  was  so  heroic, 
was  too  great  to  be  forgotten.  Therefore,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
know  the  facts  about  her.  They  prove  in  the  main  that  she 
thoroughly  deserved  the  praise  contained  in  the  title  of  Dekker'a 
play.  She  was  good-natured  to  profusion,  kind  to  poor  people 
who  had  been  kind  to  her  in  youth,  dutiful  to  her  accommodating 
old  mother,  and  reasonably  loyal  to  the  successive  gentlemen  who 
had  the  happiness  to  protect  her.  Whether  she  served  Graham, 
in  the  Greek  and  naked  way  reported  by  tradition,  or  as  "  the 
long-robed  Goddess  Hygeia,"  is  really  a  matter  of  detail.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  she  did  her  day's  work  fairly  for  her  money. 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  supports  the  "  long-robed  "  hypothesis,  mainly,  it 
would  appear,  on  the  ground  that  Emma's  feet  and  ankles  were 
not  above  criticism,  and  that  she  would  naturally  prefer  not  to 
display  these  weak  points.  The  argument  is  good,  and  the  long 
robe  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  balance  of  probability  on  its 
side,  but  where  did  it  begin  ?  Where  the  drapery  of  the  Venus 
of  Milo  does?  This,  however,  is  a  question  perhaps  incapable 
of  settlement,  and  certainly  irrelevant  to  the  main  issue,  which 
is  Emma's  business  probity.  On  this  point  she  seems  to  have 
been  fairly  sound.  The  Willet  Payne  and  Fetherstonehaugh 
episodes  were  plainly  quite  regular.  The  woman  accepted  her 
position  frankly,  good-humouredly,  without  cant,  and  without 
undue  rapacity.  Her  face  was  her  fortune,  and  she  knew 
it.  She  took  the  fun  of  life  while  she  could  get  it  with  hearty 
enjoyment.  Towards  Greville  she  really  does  seem  to  have  felt 
some  genuine  affection,  which  is  one  proof  among  many  that  the 
didactic  prig  has  no  small  intlueuce  over  women.  Still,  when  he 
and  Sir  William  came  to  an  understanding  Emma  accepted  the 
position  quite  cheerfully.  Such  an  experienced  young  person 
must  have  known  perfectly  well  what  her  journey  alone  to  Naples 
was  to  end  in.  She  stood  out  long  enough  to  be  able  to  surrender 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  then  became  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
mistress  with  the  full  intention  of  one  day  becoming  his  wife. 
That  she  succeeded  when  the  "  St.  Martin's  summer  of  incipient 
dotage  "  was  beginning  to  creep  on  the  old  gentleman  is  at  once 
a  proof  of  her  cleverness  and  his  folly.  When  Mr.  Jeaffreson  gets 
Emma  to  Naples  he  begins  to  sacrifice  her  to  other  women,  to  the 
Queen,  and  even  to  Lady  Nelson.  He  also  discovers  that  she  was 
a  profuse  liar,  as  all  her  tribe  are.  Her  lies,  however,  were  never 
malignant,  aud  were  often  amusing.  On  the  whole  Nelson 
business  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson  is  more  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson  than 
ever,  and  that  is  sufficient  criticism.  Of  course  he  foams  about 
the  execution  of  Caracciolo  without  in  the  least  understanding  the 
true  charge  against  Nelson,  which  is,  that  it  was  not  his  business 
to  be  the  hangman  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  to  issue  war- 
rants for  the  execution  of  Neapolitan  rebels.  Whether  he  had 
Ferdinand's  authority  or  not  does  not  signify  at  all.  He  had  no 
right  to  accept  the  authority  without  the  express  permission  of 
his  own  sovereign  to  enter  the  service  of  another.  This  was  not 
even  implied  in  his  orders  to  help  his  King's  allies.  But  it  i3 
plain  that  Nelson  came  back  from  the  Nile  intoxicated  with  glory, 
in  the  frame  of  mind  of  a  man  who  believes  himself  to  be  a  saviour 
of  society,  and  a  good  deal  shaken  by  the  wound  in  the  head 
which  he  received  in  the  battle.  He  began  to  talk  of  "Nelson" 
as  an  impersonal  power,  to  disobey  orders,  and  to  go  his  own  way 
to  the  work  of  freeing  Europe,  with  an  undisguised  belief  that  he 
was  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God.  The  end  of  it  all  was 
monstrously  comic.  He  resigned  himself  rather  gloomily,  but  fully, 
to  the  servitude  from  which  the  captain  and  the  coxswain  rescued 
Peter  Simple.  He  crossed  Europe  with  "  a  dolly  mop  in  tow," 
and  dragged  her  after  him  from  that  time  forward.  Only  a  more 
than  seamanlike  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  a  vanity  which  was 
colossal,  could  have  induced  him  to  make  that  astounding  bequest 
of  his  mistress  and  his  bastard  to  his  country.  Readers  who  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Laughton  that  it  did  not  matter  who 
Emma  and  Horatia  Nelson  Thompson  were,  and  that  it  was 
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enough  that  Nelson  bequeathed  them  to  tho  Rudgot  to  make  it 
the  duty  of  Government  to  provide  for  them,  may  learn  from  Mr. 
Jenll'resou  that  both  were  left  very  fairly  well  off.  Lady  Hamilton 
had  from  her  husband  and  her  lover  an  ample  income;  but  not 
"  all  tho  wealth  which  Lord  Olivo  brought  from  IV.mgal  and  Sir 
Lawrence  Dundas  from  (iermany"  would  liavo  sufficed  for  her. 
[f  she  had  had  a  pension,  it  would  have  been  capitalized  and  spent. 
Her  end  was  consistent  enough.  If  it  was  not  an  old  age  of  cards, 
it  was  an  advanced  middlo  age  of  guzzling,  and  tippling,  and 
vulgar  profusion.  When  tho  crash  came,  and  she  had  to  run  to 
France,  she  seems  to  have  saved  enough  to  secure  her  a  good 
dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine  to  tho  last.  No  humane  man  will 
grudge  them  to  her.  She  wa9  a  good  creature  in  the  main,  and  it 
was  not  her  fault  that  an  heroic  fighter  committed  follies  for  her 
sake. 


LAUD.* 

MR.  RENSON  calls  this  book  of  his  a  "  Study,"  which  it 
certainly  is  not,  for  it  is  simply  a  sloppy  specimen  of 
biography.  However,  let  that  pass ;  he  probably  chose  the 
description  either  because  he  thought  it  would  relieve  him  from 
the  duty  of  arranging  what  he  found  to  say,  or  because  it  sounded 
grand.  He  informs  us  that  he  rejects  chronological  arrangement 
as  unscientific  and  unsuited  to  biography.  Nevertheless,  as  he 
believes  that  some  dates  known  only  to  "  specialists  "  may  be 
useful  to  his  readers,  he  begins  with  a  short  list  of  them,  in  which 
the  battles  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  and  the  execution  of 
Laud  are  all  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1644.  As  this  specialist 
on  Laud  does  not  know  the  date  of  the  Archbishop's  death,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  in  a  second  chronological  list  a  blunder  as 
to  the  year  of  his  translation  to  Rath  and  Wells.  Having  rejected 
chronological  arrangement,  he  does  not  adopt  any  other ;  he  seems 
to  have  written  down  his  facts  just  a9  he  happened  to  pick  them 
up,  and  the  result  is  extremely  exasperating.  While,  however, 
he  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  how  a  book  ought  to  be  written, 
he  is  exceedingly  high  and  mighty  in  what  he  says  of  the  poor 
creatures  who  have  worked  at  his  subject  before  him,  and  have 
not  attained  to  the  production  of  Studies.  Heylyn's  Cyprianus 
Anglicus  (not  Anylicanus,  Mr.  Renson)  is  "  very  nearly  a  first-rate 
book."  The  Life  by  Le  Ras  is  "  brisk  but  inaccurate,  and  not 
well  proportioned."  "  Dean  Hook's  is  a  good  working  biography  " 
(does  this  mean  that  it  is  a  good  quarry  for  writers  of  Studies?), 
"  but  not  original,  or  high  in  tone."  And,  lastly,  Mr.  Renson 
wishes  to  state,  u  if  it  is  not  presumptuous,"  which  it  assuredly  is, 
that  "Professor"  Gardiner's  work  "satisfies  without  pleasing" 
his  readers.  This  young  man  has  much  to  learn,  and,  in  the  fir3t 
place,  we  should  recommend  him  to  make  a  "  study  "  of  his  own 

{losition  before  he  again  presumes  to  criticize  his  betters  in 
iterature.  He  wishes  us  to  feel  that  he  is  specially  qualified  to 
write  upon  Laud  ;  he  lives  at  Lambeth ;  he  has  his  dinner 
under  Laud's  picture,  and  listens  to  the  remarks  of  "  bewildered  " 
visitors  about  it;  he  turns  over  parchments  in  the  muniment- 
room,  and  found  the  shell  of  Laud's  tortoise  among  them  ;  in 
short,  Lambeth — naturally  a  more  "  high-toned  "  place  than  the 
Deanery  at  Chichester — is  perpetually  crammed  down  the  reader's 
throat.  And  he  would  have  us  know  that  he  comes  to  his  work  in 
a  right  spirit.  "  The  period  of  the  Stuarts  is  so  refreshing  a  contrast 
to  earlier  English  history,"  of  which  he  has  the  mean  opinion  that 
is  born  of  ignorance.  "A  biographer  of  the  Rlack  Prince  has  nothing 
to  tell  us.  Simon  de  Montfort  is  little  better  than  an  elegant 
shadow.  Wyclif  and  Wykeham  are  nothing  but  venerable  names." 
Mr.  Renson  glories  in  his  ignorance,  and  probably  imagines  that 
his  glorying  is  "  high  in  tone  " ;  it  certainly  proclaims  that  he  is 
not  such  a  one  as  either  Dean  Hook  or  Le  Ras.  However,  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Stuart  times  are  not  "  elegant  shadows  " ; 
he  knows  them  quite  intimately.  "  Poor  Ruckingham !  "  he 
exclaims,  "  the  heart  goes  out  after  him."  That  is  the  way 
to  write  when  an  author  wishes  people  to  think  that  he  lives 
in  his  period,  and  that  he  can  draw  portraits  that  "  carry  the 
reader  away."  It  is  bad  for  him  when  the  reviewer  comes  across 
some  passage  that,  while  meant  to  display  an  easy  familiarity 
with  his  subject,  reveals  an  abysmal  depth  of  ignorance,  such  as 
Mr.  Renson's  casual  notice  of  the  favourites  of  James  I.,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  "  the  wretched  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  was  executed 
for  a  loathsome  poisoning."  There  was  no  Earl  of  Rochester  in 
James's  reign,  and  Somerset  was  not  Mrs.  Turner.  Laud's  error 
in  performing  the  marriage  of  Mountjoy  and  Lady  Rich  affords 
him  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  acquaintance  with  Sidney 
and  Penelope  Devereux,  and  accordingly  we  are  told  "  where  wife 
and  lover  are  both  weak  and  passionate  there  can  be  but  one 
melancholy  ending — a  sonnet  in  the  Arcadia  records  the  circum- 
stance. Lord  and  Lady  Rich  were  divorced."  Which  sonnet  ? 
and  what  circumstance?  Does  Mr.  Renson  mean  that  Sidney 
records  the  divorce  of  Lady  Rich  in  the  Arcadia  ?  W  hen  does 
he  think  Sidney  died  ?  Or  has  he  muddled  up  Sidney  and 
Mountjoy,  and  the  Arcadia  and  Astrophel  and  Stella  ?  And  we 
wonder  if  he  had  any  idea  who  "  Earl  Tir-owen"  was  whom  he 
speaks  of  on  the  same  page,  and  why  he  could  not  call  him  by  his 
proper  title.  Did  he  simply  copy  •'  Tir-Owen  "  out  of  some  book 
without  knowing  or  caring  to  find  out  anything  about  him  ?  We 
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come  upon  a  wholo  nest  of  inaccuracies  in  tho  story  of  the 
marriage  of  Robert  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  not  tho 
Archbishop's  "  only  brother";  for  Georgo  Abbot  hid  four  or  live 
brothers,  and  at  least  mm  of  them,  Sir  Maurice,  a  man  of  somo 
iMl,>,  was  then  living.  He  was  not  "sixty-livo"  when  lie  was 
made  a.  bishop  ;  he  was  probably  not  more  than  fifty-seven  when 
he  died.  The  reason  of  his  brother's  anger  was  not  so  much  that 
he  proposed  to  marry,  and  indeed  actually  married,  a  young  lady  ; 
for  his  brido  was  a  widow,  with  a  son  at  least  nino  years  old,  as 
that  this  was  a  second  marriage,  and  so,  according  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, contrary  to  tho  Apostolic  injunction.  He  did  not  die 
"literally  of  a  broken  heart,"  for  ho  died  of  the  stone.  And, 
lastly,  his  death  did  not  occur,  as  the  reader  is  led  to  suppose, 
about  the  same  time  as  tho  Archbishop's  unfortunate  homicide, 
but  fully  three  years  before.  Wo  hope  that  Mr.  Renson  will  learn 
better  than  to  condemn  Le  Bas'  pleasant  little  book  as  inaccurate 
and  badly  arranged,  and  will  bo  a  little  more  alivo  to  his  own 
failings. 

His  offensive  criticism  of  the  Life  of  Laud  in  the  noble  series 
of  the  late  learned  and  high-minded  Dean  of  Chichester  provokes 
us  to  say  something  as  to  the  tone  of  his  own  hook.  He  appears 
to  think  it  high-toned  to  be  impertinent,  priggish,  and  unctuous. 
We  need  not  fall  back  on  what  he  says  of  other  and  greater 
writers  for  an  example  of  his  childish  impertinence.  In  noticing 
Laud's  election  as  President  of  St.  John's  he  says  (the  passage, 
by  the  way,  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  extent  of  his  literary 
attainment) : — 

The  last  person  in  the  world  of  whom  anything  is  expected  nowadays  is 
the  master  of  a  college.  To  be  energetic  and  original  is  not  his  forte. 
To  he  supreme  within  the  precincts  of  a  nohle  building,  with  no  defined 
duties — such  a  position  has  a  terrible  tendency  to  persuade  a  man  that  he 
has  deserved  it ;  to  make  him  exalt  whims  and  caprices  into  laws  and  ordi- 
nances. The  spirit  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  apt  to  prevail  in  those  circles — 
the  spirit  of  false  officialism,  the  taste  for  the  trappings  of  authority,  the 
disposition  to  mistake  pomposity  for  magnificence. — P.  26. 

We  certainly  cannot  imagine  Dean  Hook  writing  anything  like 
this,  but  then  of  course  his  work  is  not  "  high  in  tone.''  The  bad 
impression  produced  on  Mr.  Renson's  mind  by  Laud's  prayer, 
"  Pro  Duce  Buckinghamiee  " — which,  by  the  way,  had  an  opposite 
effect  on  the  Dean — is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  feelings  and  modes  of  expression  of  the  time.  Rut  we 
must  protest  against  the  religious  priggishness  of  the  opinion  that 
Laud  did  not  go  to  his  prayers  for  "  light  and  leading."  If  Mr. 
Renson  will  study  the  Rook  of  Common  Prayer,  wherein  Laud  took 
great  delight,  he  will  find  that  it  contains  a  good  many  petitions 
for  "  light  and  leading  " ;  but  we  observe  that  he  has  no  great  idea 
of  people  who  are  "  more  liturgically  prayerful  than  contempla- 
tively." Laud's  weak  constitution  gives  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
few  remarks  on  the  effects  of  ill-health.  "  On  gentler  meditative 
souls,"  he  writes,  "it  sometimes  traces  gracious  saintly  lines." 
This  may  be  "  high  in  tone,"  but  to  us  it  sounds  unpleasantly 
sugary ;  it  is  certainly  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  manly  style  of 
the  Dean.  Mr.  Renson  has  no  new  light  to  throw  on  Laud's 
character  or  work.  While  he  scarcely  seems  to  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  the  evils  from  which  Laud  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
Church,  he  strives  to  do  him  justice,  and  speaks  of  him  with 
respect.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  redeeming  feature  in  his  book,, 
it  is  too  feeble,  slovenly,  inaccurate,  and  priggish  to  deserve  our 
good  word. 


EARLY  SCULPTURE  IN  BRITAIN.* 

THERE  is  a  very  strong  charm  in  the  early  decorative  sculp- 
ture of  Northern  races,  whether  Teutonic,  Celtic,  or  Scan- 
dinavian. Though  lacking  the  refined  delicacy  and  orderly  grace 
of  every  line  and  curve  shown  in  the  sculptured  ornament  of 
those  Southern  artists  who  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury worked  under  the  far-reaching  Eyzantine  influence,  yet  in 
the  early  sculpture  of  the  North  one  cannot  help  admiring  the 
rich  inventive  power,  the  vigorous  touch,  and  the  absolutely  un- 
fettered freedom  of  the  sculptor's  imagination  as  he  covers  his 
spaces  with  intricate  interlacing  bands  twined  with  the  coils  of 
some  great  dragon-serpent,  or  varied  with  fierce  combats  of  men 
and  animals  such  as  delighted  the  half-savage  fancy  of  the  warlike 
and  still  half-pagan  Northman.  In  some  of  its  forms  the  art  of 
this  class  rose  to  a  wonderful  pitch  of  excellence.  For  example,  the 
great  slabs  of  pinewood,  covered  with  rich  scrollwork  of  foliage 
and  serpentine  monsters  carved  in  low  relief,  which  ornamented 
the  doorways  of  so  many  Scandinavian  churches  in  the  tenth  to 
the  twelfth  century,  are  perfect  models  of  design,  skilfully  suited 
to  a  somewhat  troublesome  material — the  flat,  straight-grained, 
fibrous  boards  sawu  from  the  fir-tree.  So  also  the  Irish  illu- 
minated MSS.  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  half  Scan- 
dinavian and  half  Celtic  in  design,  have  never  been  surpassed  by 
the  miniatori  of  any  country  or  age,  either  in  minute  delicacy  of 
execution  or  in  wealth  of  decorative  splendour. 

It  is,  however,  with  works  of  auother  class  that  the  chief  part 
of  Mr.  Allen's  book  is  concerned — namely,  with  the  sculptured 
crosses,  tombstones,  or  architectural  ornaments  of  Rritain  and 
Ireland.  As  the  main  scope  of  the  work  deals  with  Christian 
symbolism  rather  than  with  early  sculpture  generally,  his  selection 
of  examples  has  necessarily  excluded  a  large  class  of  early  reliefs, 
which  have  purely  decorative  designs,  and  especially  various  com- 
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binations  of  knots,  network,  or  complicated  interlacing^,  devised 
with  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and,  as  it  were,  mathematical  skill 
in  the  way  in  which  one  strand  is  carried  through  countless  twist- 
ings  and  knottings,  without  ever  losing  its  individuality  or  failing, 
if  followed  out,  to  come  out  in  the  right  place  at  the  end.  This 
class  of  interlaced  pattern,  used  for  sculptured  ornament  in  low 
relief,  is  one  of  exceptional  interest,  from  the  fact  that  closely 
similar  examples  occur  in  far  distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in 
more  remote  countries  of  the  East.  Churches  in  Syria,  Western 
Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  along  both  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  as 
in  Dalmatia,  Venice,  Ravenna,  and  Beuevento,  aud  in  Rome  itself 
— in  all  these  districts  we  find  one  peculiar  type  of  ornament  used 
during  the  sixth  century  and  later,  which  during  the  Saxon  period 
was  introduced  into  Britain,  and  seems  to  have  flourished  widely 
there.  The  whole  question  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  has  never 
yet  been  fully  treated,  although  Mr.  G.  F.  Browne  has,  in  a  number 
of  isolated  papers,  given  some  of  the  results  of  his  long  study  of 
the  subject  in  a  way  which  makes  one  anxiously  hope  for  his  long 
promised  complete  work,  which  is  to  deal  with  this  little  explored 
held  of  archaeological  research.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Alleu"s 
book  makes  Mr.  Browne's  work  more  desirable  than  ever,  as  the 
one  would  form  a  sort  of  necessary  complement  to  the  other. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Allen's  book  which  deals  with 
foreign  examples  of  Christian  symbolism,  there  is  little  to  say,  as 
the  author's  information  is  obtained  at  secondhand,  and  a  good 
many  inaccuracies  have  been  reproduced,  mainly  through  want  of 
care  in  selecting  trustworthy  authorities. 

One  blunder  (p.  67)  has  certainly  the  excuse  of  having  been 
very  often  repeated  before — namely,  that  the  bronze  doors  of 
S.  Paolo  fuori  le  mura  were  destroyed  by  the  lire  which  burnt  the 
rest  of  the  nave  of  the  Basilica  about  sixty  years  ago.  These 
door3  are  amon?  the  most  important  existing  works  of  Italo- 
Byzantine  art  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  figures  on  the  panels 
of  angels,  apostles,  and  other  saints  are  formed  by  inlay  of  an  alloy 
of  silver  very  like  niello,  not,  as  Mr.  Allen  says,  of  silver  wire. 
In  style  they  resemble  one  of  the  western  bronze  doors  of  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice  brought  from  Constantinople  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Roman  doors  were  made.  In  the  Venetian  bronze 
each  figure  is  formed  by  a  plate  of  silver  cut  to  the  required 
outline,  and  then  beaten  into  a  corresponding  sinking  formed  in 
the  bronze  panel;  incised  lines  were  then  added  on  the  silver  to 
give  the  inner  markings  of  the  face  and  draperies.  In  point  of 
design  the  doors  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  mura  are  very  superior  to 
those  at  Venice,  and  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  visitors 
to  the  church,  most  of  whom  come  away  without  suspecting  that 
these  celebrated  pieces  of  bronzework  are  safely  locked  up  in  a 
great  closet  in  the  sacristy  ;  happily  they  were  very  little  injured 
in  the  fire  of  1823. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Allen's  book  chiefly  depends  on  his  numerous 
illustrations  of  those  early  sculptured  stones  of  Britain  which 
contain  representations  of  some  Christian  subject  or  figure.  The 
collecting  of  these  from  a  large  number  of  papers  scattered 
throughout  the  proceedings  of  various  Archaeological  Societies 
and  from  other  sources  has  been  a  very  useful  work,  and  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  arouse  fresh  interest  in  a  hitherto  much-neglected 
subject.  Mr.  Allen,  with  much  reason,  urges  a  strong  plea  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  study,  which  to  English  anti- 
quaries ought  to  be  one  of  exceptional  interest.  As  Mr.  Allen 
points  out  (p.  187),  though  early  examples  of  the  art  of  Britain 
in  the  form  of  MSS.  are  carefully  collected  and  preserved,  no 
such  care  is  taken  of  the  equally  important  specimens  of  early 
sculpture.  "  In  our  great  libraries  no  one  is  allowed  to  examine 
the  more  important  MSS.  except  under  special  conditions,  which 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  injured  ;  but  if  any  one 
wishes  to  immortalize  himself  by  cutting  his  name  upon  one  of  the 
early  Christian  monuments  of  this  country,  or  feels  inclined  to 
break  olf  a  piece  as  a  memento,  1  know  of  nothing  to  prevent 
his  doing  so."  A  valuable  suggestion  of  Mr.  Allen's  is  that 
a  national  museum,  such  as  that  at  South  Kensington,  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  pre- 
servation of  this  class  of  objects,  and  also  to  the  formation  of  a 
good  collection  of  casts  from  the  more  important  examples.  "  If 
this  is  not  done,"  Mr.  Allen  writes,  "  in  a  few  years  there  will  be 
nothing  remainiug  to  show  that  we  once  possessed  a  National 
School  of  Christian  Art,  of  which,  if  it  had  existed  in  any  other 
country  but  our  own,  we  should  have  been  the  first  to  recognize 
the  value." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Allen  has  not  dealt  with  one  very 
curious  and  interesting  point  to  be  observed  in  the  early  Scan- 
dinavian sculpture  of  Britain — namely,  that  in  some  cases  the 
transition  from  the  old  Norse  to  the  Christian  faith  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  subject  and  treatment  of  the  reliefs,  old  Saga 
myths  being  adapted  to  a  new  and  Christian  meaning.  The  great 
monolithic  cross  at  Gosforth  in  Cumberland  is  a  very  noteworthy 
example  of  this.  Though  evidently  set  up  for  a  Christian  purpose, 
and  treated  in  general  design  like  a  common  class  of  churchyard 
crosses,  yet  some  of  its  sculpture  is  apparently  wholly  pagan ; 
while  ot  her  parts  are  half  Norse  and  half  Christian  in  motive.  In 
one  panel  is  the  episode  from  the  Oegisdrekka  Saga,  telling  how 
the  gods,  wearied  out  by  the  wiles  of  tho  evil  Loki,  bound  him 
hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  into  the  subterranean  abode  of  the 
dead,  where  he  was  tortured  by  the  venom  which  dropped  upon 
him  from  the  jaws  of  a  serpent  hanging  over  his  head.  Loin's 
faithful  wife  Sigun  held  a  basin  to  catch  the  venom,  which 
only  fell  on  to  Loki's  face  when  the  basin  got  full  and  had  to 
be  emptied;  at  which  time  Loki's  struggles  convulsed  the  world 


with  earthquakes.  The  relief  on  the  Gosforth  Cross  shows  Loki 
bound  and  Sigiin  catching  the  serpent's  poison  in  the  basin; 
very  rudely  treated,  though  not  wuthout  some  strong  dramatic 
force.  On  the  opposite  face  of  the  cross  is  a  representation  of 
Christ  crucified,  with  the  blood  pouring  from  His  side  through  the 
wound  made  by  the  Roman  soldier  Longinus,  who  stands  below, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  spear.  Others  of  the  subjects  on  this 
most  interesting  piece  of  sculpture  seem  to  suggest  a  Christian 
meaning,  though  in  the  main  Norse  motives  are  predominant. 
Mr.  Allen  remarks  that  "  the  triumph  of  man  in  his  contest  with 
wild  beasts  has  always  been  a  favourite  subject  in  pagan  as  well  as 
Christian  art,  and  the  representations  of  Samson  and  David  slay- 
ing the  lion  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  Gistubar  on  Assyrian 
sculptures,  and  Hercules  and  the  lion  in  Roman  mythology."  We 
may  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  marble  reliefs  on 
the  west  front  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  One  of  these  is  a  genuine 
classical  work  representing  Heracles  and  the  Nemasan  lion,  while 
a  second  panel  is  a  slightly  modified  copy  by  a  Byzantine  Christian 
of  another  of  the  labours  of  Heracles ;  both  reliefs  evidently  in- 
tended either  to  represent  one  of  the  Biblical  heroes,  or  perhaps 
simply  placed  on  the  church  to  symbolize  man's  triumph  over 
the  powers  of  evil,  both  physical  and  spiritual.  Mr.  Allen  might 
have  noted  another  case  of  survival  during  Christian  times  of  a 
much  older  pagan  symbol,  that  of  the  Assyrian  sacred  tree  between 
the  guardian  beasts  or  "  cherubim  "• — one  of  the  oldest  religious 
symbols  in  the  world.  In  a  purely  decorative  form  it  not  un- 
commonly occurs  on  early  Celtic  or  Scandinavian  sculpture,  and 
in  some  cases,  as,  for  example,  on  the  Farnell  slab  (figured  by  Mr. 
Allen  at  p.  191),  it  is  modified  so  as  to  represent  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge between  figures  of  its  guardians,  Adam  and  Eve.  Again, 
the  story  of  St.  George  rescuing  the  princess  from  the  dragon,  a 
specially  favourite  subject  in  England,  is  really  a  myth  of  purely 
pagau  origin;  being  simply  a  modified  version  of  the  story  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  linked  on  even  with  many  of  its  minutest 
details  to  the  person  of  the  Cappadocian  saint,  long  after  the  real 
St.  George  was  dead. 

In  speaking  of  representations  of  the  First  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  (p.  168)  that  "  The  last  stage  of 
the  degradation  of  symbolism  was  reached  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  we  find  the  Almighty  in  the  guise  of  a  human  being, 
arrayed  in  pontifical  robes  and  tiara."  This  method  of  represent- 
ing God  the  Father  occurs  in  Italian  art  and  in  MS.  illuminations 
of  other  countries  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century ;  one  of 
Jan  Van  Eyck's  noblest  and  most  religious  triptychs  has  in  the 
central  panel  a  very  noble  figure  with  this  motive. 

The  numerous  illustrations  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Allen 
answer  their  purpose  very  well  as  far  as  they  are  intended  to 
show  the  general  design  and  the  system  of  symbolism  aimed  at  by 
the  sculptor,  but  they  rather  fail  in  sufficient  accuracy  to  show  the 
minuter  details  and  the  artistic  value  of  the  relief's. 

This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  those  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  book,  which  illustrate  the  sculptured  ornaments  on  churches 
of  the  early  Norman  style,  most  of  which  give  very  little  notion 
of  the  great  vigour  and  decorative  value  which  are  often  to  be 
found  in  sculpture  of  that  class.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  collected  into  one  volume  so  many  good  specimens 
of  this  early  art,  and  Mr.  Allen  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  classified  and  described  the  various 
objects  which  are  included  in  the  wide  range  of  subjects  comprised 
within  the  scope  of  his  work. 


AUSTRAL  AFRICA.* 

MR.  MACKENZIE  has  a  story  to  tell  that  Englishmen  might 
well  digest — namely,  that  of  the  bringing  about  of  the 
British  Protectorate  now  established  over  Bechuanaland  and  the 
Kalihari,  which  happy  result  we  in  a  great  measure  owe  to  his  per- 
sonal influence  and  exertions.  Moreover,  he  writes  with  modesty 
and  with  evident  sincerity  and  truthfulness,  and,  in  putting  his 
own  case  forward,  does  not  try  to  conceal  that  of  the  other  side. 
The  history  of  the  territory  now  known  as  British  Bechuanaland 
may  be  briefly  summed  up.  In  1882  Mankorane,  chief  of  the 
Batlapin  tribe,  finding  that  his  lands  were  being  encroached  upon, 
as  natives  whose  borders  unfortunately  march  upon  those  of  white 
men's  country  have  often  found  before,  petitioned  for  British  pro- 
tection, or,  failing  that,  for  the  annexation  of  his  country  to  the 
Cape  Colony.  No  notice  was  taken  of  these  petitions.  After  the 
retrocession  of  the  Transvaal,  disturbances — the  origin  of  which 
need  not  be  entered  into — broke  out  in  Bechuanaland,  between 
Mankorane  and  a  rival  chief  named  Massouw,  and  Montsoia  and 
a  chief  named  Moshette.  The  various  parties  to  the  quarrel  en- 
listed white  volunteers  to  assist  them  iu  fighting.  Both  Massouw 
and  Moshette  were  largely  supported  by  Boer  freebooters,  who 
practically  had  the  Transvaal  for  a  base  of  operations,  retreating 
there  when  necessary,  and  obtaining  thence  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies. The  English  filibusters,  however,  who  were  assisting 
Mankorane  were  warned  to  desist  by  a  proclamation  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  issued  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  the 
chief  was  prevented  from  obtaining  ammunition  from  British 
territory,  although  the  ammunition  was  to  be  used  in  self-defence. 
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Thus  it  camo  to  pass  that  tho  chiefs  attacked  wore  soon  in  a  very 
bad  way.  Then  1'ollowod  a  common  development  of  the  situation. 
The  various  chiefs  being;  at  the  end  of  their  strength,  tho  free- 
booters proceeded  to  divide  their  country  between  themselves, 
alter  the  fashion  of  white  people  anxious  to  extend  tho  blessings 
of  civilization  to  their  black  brethren.  A  kind  of  Boor  Republic 
was,  in  November  1883,  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  Stollaland,  a  certain  Van  Pittius,  a  "friend"  of  the 
chief  Moshette,  holding  command  in  Goshen,  and  one  Van 
Niekerk,  an  ally  of  Massouw,  in  Stellaland  proper.  Previously  to 
this  event,  Montsoia  and  Moshette  had — on  24th  October,  1882 — 
Signed  a  treaty  of  peace  drawn  up  by  the  Boer  volunteers.  This 
being  done,  another  p;tper  was  laid  before  Montsoia,  in  which  ho 
was  made  to  "  absolutely  decline  tho  British  Government,  and 
to  enter  under  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic 
and  its  laws,  to  obey  it  with  all  ho  had,  and  to  remain  faithful 
to  it."  Montsoia  refused  to  sign  this  document,  so,  in  order  to 
save  further  trouble,  a  Boer  volunteer  signed  it  for  him.  This 
"treaty,"  however,  was  not  recognized  by  anybody.  South  Africa 
being  a  country  that  is  governed  more  by  spasmodic  popular 
movements  in  England  than  according  to  any  systematic  or  states- 
manlike plan,  the  usual  agitation  followed  at  home  upon  the 
heels  of  these  events.  Fortunately  this  time  it  chanced  to  take 
a  sensible  and  honourable  course.  The  Colonial  Office,  moved 
thereto  by  popular  pressure,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  establish  a  Protectorate  in  Bechuanaland,  and  Mr.  John 
Mackenzie,  the  author  of  the  work  under  notice,  who  had  for  a 
long  period  of  years  laboured  as  a  missionary  in  and  about 
Bechuanaland,  was  appointed  to  be  deputy  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  that  country.  Mr.  Mackenzie  reached  Bechuanaland 
in  May  1884,  and,  working  with  great  energy,  concluded  various 
treaties  with  the  chiefs  and  white  inhabitants,  the  effect  of  which 
■was  to  establish  the  British  Protectorate  authorized  by  the  Home 
Government.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an  old  native  made  a 
I  pregnant  remark  that  English  politicians  dealing  with  South 
African  affairs  might  well  lay  to  heart.  "  In  his  opinion,"  he 
said,  "  there  was  no  Government  in  the  country  like  that  of 
the  Queen ;  but  it  had  one  fault — it  always  went  away."  The 
vacillation  of  our  South  African  policy  could  not  have  been  more 
tersely  summed  up.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Mackenzie's  presence 
in  the  country,  hostilities  did  not  cease.  Thus  in  July,  when  his 
back  was  turned,  the  Goshen  filibusters  made  a  determined  raid 
upon  Montsoia,  and  routed  him  near  Mafiking.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  ill-starred  Mr.  Bethell  was  murdered  by  the 
freebooters. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mackenzie's  vigorous  action  in  the  interest  of  the 
Imperial  Government  was  exciting  the  utmost  disgust  and  dismay 
in  the  minds  of  the  Cape  "  Patriots."  This  section  of  South 
African  society  keeps  one  thing  steadily  in  view,  the  minimizing 
of  the  Imperial  influence  and  the  extension  and  aggrandizement  of 
Boer  influence.  Now  Mr.  Mackenzie  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  work  towards  an  opposite  result,  and  therefore  a  great  outcry 
was  raised  against  him  among  Cape  politicians.  Nor  was  this 
movement  without  its  effect.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the  High 
Commissioner,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  recent  political 
education  in  connexion  with  the  surrender  of  the  Transvaal, 
proved  to  be  of  a  most  accommodating  disposition.  He  put,  or 
caused  to  be  put,  upon  Mr.  Mackenzie,  pressure  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  necessitate  his  resignation.  Then  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  Cape  politician, 
was  despatched  to  take  his  place  in  Bechuanaland,  and  sub- 
sequently Commander  Bower,  R.N.,  His  Excellency's  private 
secretary,  was  sent  to  assist  him.  The  course  of  action  pursued 
by  Mr.  Rhodes  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  but  that  adopted  by 
Commander  Bower,  if  Mr.  Mackenzie's  account  of  it  may  be 
accepted,  would  admit  of  explanation.  It  is  not  often  that 
Imperial  envoys  and  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  place  them- 
selves and  the  country  they  serve  in  positions  involving  as  much 
humiliation  with  such  an  appearance  of  gusto.  "  In  the  inter- 
vening days,  after  his  arrival  in  Bechuanaland,"  says  Mr.  Mackenzie 
(vol.  i.  p.  445),  "  the  Captain  did  as  much  as  could  be  looked  for 
from  one  man  to  lower  the  position  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  country — of  course  always  with  the  opposite  intention  "  ; 
and,  again  (p.  479),  "  More  inaccurate  reports  were  never  for- 
warded by  an  officer  of  Her  Majesty  than  those  of  Captain  Bower 
on  Bechuanaland."  Finally,  he  sums  up  the  net  results  of  the 
embassy  of  these  two  gentlemen  in  the  following  words  (vol.  i. 
p.  468) :- 

I  feel  bound  to  point  out  that  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Rhodes  and  Bower 
to  Bechuanaland  was  a  disservice  to  England,  to  Bechuanaland,  and  to 
South  Africa.  They  left  the  name  and  the  honour  of  England  in  tho 
lowest  possible  position.  So  far  as  the  High  Commissioner  or  his  deputy, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  was  concerned,  their  utmost  effort  had  now  been  put  forth, 
■with  the  sinister  assistance  of  Van  Niekerk  and  Delarey.  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  the  Transvaal  party  had  gained — they  had  gained  recognition 
as  a  Government,  independence,  and  time.  On"  our  side  there  was  only 
loss  to  recount.  It  was,  indeed,  told  in  Downing  Street  that  the  Hart 
River  freebooters  "  recognised"  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  "recog- 
nition "  was  all  the  other  way — the  Hart  River  Republic  was  "  recog- 
nised," if  not  created,  by  the  Imperial  officers.  But  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Bechuanaland  expedition,  Stellaland  as  well  as  Goshen  would  have 
belonged  to  the  Transvaal  ;  the  way  to  the  interior  would  have  been  held, 
if  not  by  Germany,  certainly  by  the  Transvaal ;  and  the  party  of  progress 
in  the  Cape  Colony  would  have  been  outnumbered  in  the  present  Colonial 
Parliament,  and  helpless  to  prevent  the  calamity.  One  question  which 
would  have  been  asked  in  England,  and  asked  angrily,  when  that  took 
place  would  have  been,  Why  were  we  not  told  plainly  at  the  time  that  tho 
Hart  River  Boers,  as  well  as  those  of  Goshen,  positively  refused  to  recog- 
nise Her  Majesty's  Protectorate  in  Bechuanaland  ? 

Meanwhile  the  Transvaal  Government  determined  to  take  ad- 


vantage of  tho  quarrels  and  vacillation  of  tho  British  officials.  On 
tho  strength  of  a  letter  supposed  1..  havo  boon  written  by  Montsoia, 

but  entirely  repudiated  by  that  child',  Mr.  Krugor,  resident  of  tho 
South  African  Republic,  on  tho  16th  September,  [884,  issued  a 
proclamation  annexing  tho  territories  of  Montsoia  and  Moshetto 
"  in  the  interest  of  humanity,"  subject  to  the  approval  of  Kngland 
under  Article  IV.  of  tho  Convention  of  London.  This  act  was 
followed  by  tho  hoisting  of  tho  Transvaal  flag  on  tho  3rd  of 
October  at  Uooi  Grondby  Mr.  J)u  Toit,  tho  Transvaal  Special 
Commissioner.  But  England  did  not  approve,  and  tho  annexation 
was  formally  rescinded  by  tho  Volksraad  on  tho  13th  October. 
On  tho  contrary,  home  public  opinion  having  now  boon  thoroughly 
aroused,  Sir  Charles  Warren  was  despatched  to  Bechuanaland  in 
command  of  a  considerable  force,  with  orders  to  protect  the  native 
chiefs  and  occupy  the  country.  Ho  arrived  in  Bechuanaland 
in  the  beginning  of  1885  without  meeting  with  any  armed  oppo- 
sition, and  commenced  tho  work  of  pacitication.  Sir  Charles 
Warren  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  carry  out  his  useful  and 
necessary  labours  without  molestation.  Every  effort  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  thwart  him  by  those  who  should  have  known 
better.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  in  particular  objected  to  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  Sir  Charles's  camp,  and  tried  to 
procure  his  removal.  But  Sir  Charles  Warren  was  a  man  who 
knew  his  own  mind,  and,  having  strong  views  as  to  what  was  to 
the  advantage  of  his  mission,  would  not  consent  to  this  step. 
So  Mr.  Mackenzie  remained. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  long  record  of  official  bickerings 
to  the  account  of  Sir  Charles's  visits  to  the  chiefs  of  Northern 
Bechuanaland — Khame,  Gasitsine,  and  Sechele — affording  as  it 
does  proof  of  the  respect  and  affection  with  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  vacillations  of  our  policy,  the  name  and  character  of 
Englishmen  is  still  regarded  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa. 
Thus  Khame,  chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  and  his  headmen  express 
their  "  gratitude  at  the  coming  of  the  messenger  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  for  the  announcement  to  me  of  the  Protectorate 
which  has  been  established  by  the  desire  of  the  Queen,  and  which 
has  come  to  help  the  land  of  the  Bamangwato  also."  Further  he 
"  gives  to  the  Queen  to  make  laws  and  to  change  them  in  the 
country  of  the  Bamangwato,  with  reference  to  both  black  and 
white." 

Sir  Charles  Warren  was  finally  recalled  in  August  1885;  and 
on  the  30th  September,  1885,  the  territory  south  of  the  Molopo 
River  was  declared  to  be  British  territory,  under  the  name  of 
British  Bechuanaland.  This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  more 
important  events  set  forth  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  massive  tomes ;  the 
upshot  of  which  was  to  restore  security  to  the  oppressed  and 
friendly  native  chiefs,  and  to  add  an  area  of  about  160,000  square 
miles  to  the  British  Empire. 


MR.  ROSSETTI'S  KEATS.* 

r  1 1  HE  brief  note  of  preface  in  which  Mr.  Rossetti  explains  how 
JL  it  is  that  his  Life  of  Keats  follows  so  rapidly  on  the  heels  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's  biography  is  not  especially  pertinent.  It  is 
consolatory  perhaps  to  know  that  Mr.  Rossetti  admires  Mr. 
Colvin's  work,  but  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  he  has  not  allowed  it 
to  influence  him.  Here  is  a  series  of  "  Great  Writers,''  from 
which  Keats  was  not  to  be  excluded.  The  task  had  to  be  under- 
taken by  some  one,  even  if  a  dozen  lives  of  the  poet  were  simul- 
taneously announced;  and  Mr.  Rossetti  proves  to  be  the  elect.  It 
is  perhaps  not  a  very  severe  condemnation  to  say  that  Mr. 
Rossetti's  book  is  less  satisfactory  than  Mr.  Colvin's,  or  that  it 
ranks  with  the  worst  specimens  of  barren  superfluity  to  be  found 
in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  No  one  who  knows  his  Keats, 
and  has  any  critical  faculty  whatever,  will,  we  are  confident, 
dispute  this  judgment.  Writers  on  "Great  Writers"  can  only 
escape  the  charge  of  tedious  and  naughty  superfluity  by  showing 
themselves  to  be  masters  of  the  extremely  difficult  art  of  critical 
and  biographical  paraphrase.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  duly 
recorded  in  these  columns,  this  is  precisely  what  they  have  so  far 
failed  to  do.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  editor  of  the  series  does  not 
direct  the  able  men  of  letters  with  whom  he  is  or  may  be  asso- 
ciated to  the  not  scanty  number  of  "  Great  Writers  "  of  whom 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  said  that  is  new  and  true,  and 
more  still  that  is  beyond  the  acquisition  of  the  reading  public. 
A  Life  of  Keats  is  not  one  of  the  crying  wants  of  English  litera- 
ture. All  that  the  lover  of  the  poet  requires  he  already  possesses 
in  Mr.  Forman's  edition  of  the  poems  and  letters,  and  in  Lord 
Houghton's  admirable  memoir.  Mr.  Rossetti  separates  the  poet 
from  his  writings,  and  the  man  from  the  poet — a  plan  that  is 
not  without  obvious  advantages  in  the  limited  space  accorded 
to  him,  though  Mr.  Rossetti  does  not  succeed  in  proving  the 
excellence  of  his  choice.  A  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  his  book 
is  occupied  by  a  bald  account  of  the  poet's  life,  from  which  all  its 
romance  and  pathos  is  ingeniously  eliminated.  Comparing  the 
eloquent  and  moving  narrative  of  Lord  Houghton  with  the  latter 
half  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  tame  and  repelling  story  of  Keats 's  life,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  two  writers  are  treating  of  the  same  theme. 
It  is  well  enough  for  Mr.  Rossetti  to  say  "  I  aspire  to  the  part  of 
the  truthful  biographer,  duly  sympathetic,"  but  he  shows  him- 
self to  be  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  feather-headed 
enthusiasm  that  foams  at  the  mouth  and  the  deep-hearted  sym- 

*  Life  of  John  Keats.  By  William  Michael  Rossetti.  London  :  Walter 
Scott.  1887. 
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pathy  that  has  its  inspired  moments  of  exaltation  as  'well  as  its 
well-tempered  attitude  of  reticence.  In  seeking  to  avoid  the  vice 
of  "  thick  and  thin  praise  "  Mr.  llossetti  only  succeeds  in  main- 
taining the  cold  reserve  and  harsh  implicatory  cavilling  of  a  dis- 
tressed pedant.  We  say  "distressed "because Mr.  Eossetti's position, 
as  holding  a  brief  for  Shelley — and  something  of  his  inscrutable 
treatment  of  Keats  is  due  to  this — is  not  without  its  whimsical 
aspect.  It  is  amusing,  for  instance,  to  read  Mr.  liossetti's  obser- 
vations on  Endymion  with  the  Revolt  of  Islam  in  mind — two 
youthful  productions  almost  contemporaneous — and  to  ask  which 
of  the  two  poets  is  the  more  "emotional  without  substance,  and 
beautiful  without  control'-?  There  is  scarcely  a  defect  in  Keats 
save  the  deplorable  affectations  assimilated  from  Leigh  Hunt's 
precepts  and  examples,  among  those  Mr.  Rossetti  most  loves  to 
indicate,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  magnified  proportions  in 
Shelley. 

When  we  arrive  at  that  period  of  Keats's  production  when  the 
poet's  work  most  abounds  in  artistic  beauty  and  perfection,  Mr. 
Rossetti's  "  criticism  "  becomes  a  continual  affront,  not  only  to  the 
sensibility  of  the  poetic,  but  likewise  to  common  or  human,  intelli- 
gence. Nothing,  certainly,  can  surpass  the  infelicity  of  his  extra- 
ordinary remarks  on  the  Odes,  the  Sonnets,  Hyperion,  and  the  .Eye 
of  St.  Agnes.  The  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  is  discussed  in  a  spirit 
that  would  put  a  Little  Bethel  audience  to  the  blush  and 
in  style  that  befits  a  sad  Good  Templar.  This  is  perhaps  sur- 
prising in  a  writer  who  finds  Keats's  poetry  generally  deficient  in 
"  taste,"  and  who  yet  can  write  of  "  the  quinquennial  John 
Keats"  when  repeating  the  anecdote  of  the  boy  mounting  guard 
at  his  mother's  door  with  a  drawn  sword.  Mr.  Rossetti's  pitiful 
strivings  to  say  something  critical  of  imperishable  poetry  are 
more  amusing  than  his  attempts  to  praise  by  saying  the  thing 
which  is  new.  We  can  forgive,  and  forget,  very  easily  his  criti- 
cism ;  but  we  cannot  forgive  his  way  of  commendation.  Hyperion 
is  likened  to  a  "  Stonehenge  of  reverberance,"  "  a  monument  of 
Cyclopean  architecture  in  verse  almost  impeccable."  The  Eve  of 
St.  Mark  has  a  "simplicity"  which  is  "lull-blooded  as  well  as 
quaint."  There  is  no  end  to  this  stilted  nonsense,  any  one  sample 
of  which  suffices  to  prove  that  Mr.  Rossetti  ought  to  leave 
"  Great  Writers,"  especially  the  English  poets,  alone.  His  grand 
declaration  is  that  Keats  is  "  a  master  of  imagination  in  verbal 
form,"  a  cryptic  saying,  but  impressive  in  italics.  Much  more 
intelligible  is  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Rossetti  is  a  master  of 
verbal  form — in  imagination. 


THE  ODYSSEY"  OF  HOMER.* 

MR.  MORRIS'S  version  of  the  last  Twelve  Books  of  the  Odyssey 
corresponds  exactly  with  his  version  of  the  first  twelve.  We 
still  think  that  no  rhymed  translation  comes  so  near  the  sense  of 
the  Greek.  We  still  think  that  few  styles  are  more  remote  from 
the  style  of  the  Greek.  Homer  to  an  Athenian  of  the  Periclean 
age  was  as  familiar  as  the  Bible  is,  or  once  was,  to  modern 
Englishmen.  There  were  obscure  and  obsolete  words  on  which 
the  glossographers  expended  their  industry  and  wasted  their 
fanciful  etymologies.  But  the  whole  epic  style  was  familiar, 
much  more  so  than  the  style  of  Chaucer  or  even  of  Malory  is  to 
U8.  Now  Mr.  Morris's  style  is  unfamiliar  to  most  of  us,  more  un- 
familiar than  that  of  Malory.  It  is  not  "  archaic,"  but  "  archaistic," 
■which  is  a  very  different  thing.  Mr.  Paley  may  hold  that  many 
Homeric  terms  are  archaistic,  voluntary  attempts  to  imitate 
antiquity.  But  if  we  may  agree  with  Professor  Jebb  (Homer, 
p.  138),  these  very  false  archaisms  may  have  themselves  been  old 
and  familiar  by  the  Periclean  age,  may  have  been  as  old  as 
900  B.C.  Consequently  they  would  not  stop  and  puzzle  a  reader 
of  the  great  period  of  Greek  literature,  as  Mr.  Morris's  "  banes- 
men,"  and  so  forth,  stop  and  vex  a  reader  to-day.  Homer 
seldom,  if  ever,  seems  grotesque  to  us,  though  to  Perrault,  for 
example,  with  his  inevitable  ignorance  of  the  heroic  world, 
Homer  seemed  grotesque  enough.  Mr.  Morris,  oddly  enough, 
enables  us  to  feel,  when  we  read  his  version,  what  Perrault  felt 
•when  he  read  the  original.  Had  we  only  Mr.  Morris's  Odyssey  to 
judge  by,  we  might  side  with  the  author  of  Contes  de  ma  Mere 
COye  against  the  author  of  Le  Lutrin. 

Every  page  contains  examples  of  Mr.  Morris's  archaistic 
manner.    Try  xiii.  14: — 

rjfxus  d'avre  dyeipopevci  Kara  drjpov 

Tio~opt6\ 

And  thereafter  mid  the  people  shall  we  gather  that  we  can 
In  boot  thereof. 

In  the  Greek  nothing  answers  to  "  that  we  can,"  and  the  people 
for  whom  versions  of  Homer  are  made  may  perhaps  be  puzzled  by 
"boot."  Inline  19  we  are  met  by  "man-delighting  brass"  for 
tvrjvopa  xoKkov.  This  is  grotesque,  even  if  we  admit  that  bronze 
was  brass.  In  line  22  fikairrot  is  rendered  as  if  it  here  meant 
"  hurt."  Alcinous  carefully  packs  the  presents'  lest  they  should 
impede  the  oarsmen,  prevent  them,  probably,  from  feeling  their 
stretchers ;  not,  as  Mr.  Morris  has  it,  "  lest  some  hurt  a  man  might 
have."  Here,  moreover,  rw  iralptnv  is  "  one  of  the  crew,"  or  "  one 
of  the  company,"  and  not  a  vague  "  man." 

Mr.  Morris's  rendering  here  is  barely  intelligible,  and,  to  our 
mind,  does  not  really  convey  the  correct  sense.    In  line  25  Zeus  is 
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called  "  Black-cloudy,"  which  again  is  grotesque.  The  "  oar-fain" 
Phreacians  (36)  are  intelligible,  because  one  knows  Mr.  Morris's 
manner.  But  who  else  would  call  a  man  "oar-fain,"  or  in  any, 
age  of  the  English  language  would  have  called  him  "  oar-fain," 
because  he  was  one  of "  the  young  light-hearted  masters  of  the 
oar  "  ?  The  "  oar-fain  "  Phreacians  "  yea-said  "  Odysseus,  when 
he  asked  them  to  take  him  home  without  more  ado.  We  cannot 
yea-say  anybody  who  approves  of  this  rendering  of  inyveov.  And 
we  venture  to  nay-say  persons  who  regard  "  the  salt-sea's  elder" 
as  a  natural  rendering  of  AXloio  yepovros,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea_ 
And  when  Poseidon  calls  Zeus  "  Black-cloudy" — 

Nay,  I  had  not  tarried  to  do  it,  Black-cloudy,  after  thy  word — 

we  receive  an  impression  of  comic  absurdity,  which  nobody  gets 
from  KeXaivccpcs.  Why  Mr.  Morris  prefers  to  call  the  cave  of  the 
Naiads  their  "rock-den  "  who  may  tell,  or  why  he  translates 
Tpoir);  \mapa  Kprj8ep.ua  "  the  shining  coif  of  Troy,"  where  a  word 
like  "  coif  "  is  the  very  word  to  avoid  ?  And  how  do  lines  like 
these  reproduce  Homer's  hexameter  ? — 
So  saying  with  a  girdle  he  girt  himself  aright 

And  went  unto  the  swine-styes,  where  penned  were  the  piglings'  crew. 

Homer  makes  even  the  pigs  noble  in  a  phrase  like 

081  'idvea  epxaT0  X°Vav- 

But  "  the  piglings'  crew  " !  The  very  sound  when  read  aloud  is 
distressing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  scarcely  know  whether  Mr. 
Morris  is  justified  or  not  in  rendering  bs  6V  k  dAqreiW  "  every 
gangrel  body."  This  is  expressive ;  but  does  it  not  rather  give 
the  impression  of  a  Scotch  song  than  of  an  epic  poem  ?  Or  is 
this  epic  ? — 

Ah,  would  that  I  yet  were  as  young  and  of  might  untouched  and  stout ! 
Then  would  one  of  the  homestead's  swine-herds  soon  give  me  a  cloak,  no- 
doubt  ! 

Such  a  clash  of  contending  consonants  has  rarely  been  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  flow  of  Homer's  verse. 

Mr.  Morris  is  often  grotesque.  His  verse  is  uncommonly  rough  : — 

The  chariot  wheels  are  jarred  in  the  gates  through  which  he  drives  them 
forth. 

His  style,  as  in  Calverley's  parody,  is  a  style  "  of  ancientry.' 
But  he  has  passages  which  really  move  with  speed — passages  in 
which  he  recovers  his  own  natural  qualities  of  narrative  verse. 
Such  a  passage,  for  the  most  part,  we  quote  from  one  of  the 
many  inventions  of  Odysseus  : — 

"Now  hearken  ye,  Eumseus,  and  all  our  fellows  here, 
And  a  boasting  word  will  I  say  ;  for  befooling  wine  is  strong 
Within  me  :  he  who  eggeth  e'en  the  wise  to  raise  the  song 
And  laugh  out  softly,  and  dance  for  very  lustihead, 
And  to  say  the  word,  it  may  be,  that  were  better  left  unsaid, 
Yet  since  I  have  shouted  already,  the  speech  I  will  not  hide. 
But  0  for  the  days  of  my  youth  when  with  me  did  the  might  abide  ! 
When  we  arrayed  an  ambush  up  under  Troy-town  wall, 
And  Menelaiis  Atrides,  and  Odysseus  led,  and  withal 
The  third  was  I  of  the  captains,  for  that  charge  on  me  they  laid. 
Now  when  round  the  burg  high-builded  and  the  wall  our  watch  we  made, 
Then  we  lay  about  the  city  and  adown  in  the  thickets  there, 
Among  the  reeds  of  the  marish,  close  crouching  under  our  gear. 
But  the  north-wind  dropped  and  the  night-tide  came,  a  foul  and  an  evil 
time, 

Frosty,  with  snow  a-falling,  as  bitter  as  the  rime, 
And  into  ice  was  it  setting  upon  our  shields  of  war. 
And  now  for  all  the  others,  both  kirtle  and  cloak  they  bore, 
And  with  their  shoulders  shiel  led  all  close  at  ease  they  lay  : 
But  I,  when  I  went  with  my  fellows,  had  left  my  cloak  by  the  way, 
Like  a  fool ;  for  1  had  no  deeming  of  such  a  bitter  night, 
And  I  went  with  nought  but  my  target,  and  my  war-coat  gleaming- 
bright. 

So  in  the  third  hour  of  the  night-tide,  when  the  stars  were  shifting  their 

way, 

I  spake  unto  Odysseus,  who  close  beside  me  lay. 

And  jogged  him  with  my  elbow,  and  lightly  gave  he  heed. 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Morris's  rendering  of  a  well-known  crux 
we  may  choose  the  affair  of  the  postern  door  in  the  hall  of 

Odysseus : — 

Now  a  certain  high-up  postern  mid  the  well-built  wall  there  was, 
And  thereby  at  the  top  of  the  threshold  of  that  well-builded  hall 
Was  a  way  to  the  aisle  by  door-leaves  well-fitted  and  shut  withal. 
Thereof  was  Odysseus  bidding  the  swineherd  have  a  care, 
And  take  his  stand  beside  it,  for  no  outgate  else  was  there. 

Now  amidst  them  spake  Agelaiis,  and  said  to  all  thereby : 
"  O  friends,  now  might  not  some  one  go  up  to  the  postern  on  high, 
And  tell  the  folk,  that  the  rumour  and  cry  all  around  be  cast, 
And  speedily  then  would  this  man  have  shot  his  latest  and  last  ?  " 

Then  Melanthius  the  goatherd  spake  out  amidst  them  there: 

"  Not  so,  Zeus-bred  Agelaiis,  for  thereto  fearfully  near 

Are  the  lovely  doors  to  the  forecourt,  and  the  mouth  of  the  aisle  is  strait. 

And  e'en  one  man  might  ward  it,  if  he  were  stark  and  great. 

But  come  now,  from  the  chamber  let  me  bring  you  battle-gear 

To  arm  you  ;  for  meseemeth  therein  and  no  otherwhere 

Has  Odysseus  laid  his  armour,  with  his  well-renowned  son." 

And  with  that  word  the  goatherd,  Melanthius,  straightway  won 
Up  to  Odysseus'  chamber  through  the  windows  of  the  hall, 
And  thence  he  gat  twelve  war-shields  and  as  many  spears  withal, 
And  as  many  brazen  war-helms  bushed  with  the  horses'  hair, 
And  therewith  ran  back  swifty,  and  gave  to  the  Wooers  there. 

This  is  as  close  as  can  be,  if  we  may  render  p5>yes  "  windows." 
Eustathius  took  them  to  mean  "  narrow  passages,"  and  Professor 
Jebb  quotes  the  same  opinion  from  Mr.  Protodikos,  De  Atdibus 
Homerids.     Mr.  Protodikos  compares  modern  Greek  povya— 
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i  "barrow  passage."   Professor  Constantinides  givos  a  parallel  use 
from  a  folk-song.    A  monster  is  pursuing  n  maiden  : — 

(cat  fits  t<us  povyais  rals  otcwus 
tov  rraXaiou  tiji;  (j)8dvti. 

"  In  the  narrow  passages  of  the  palace  ho  overtakos  her  "  (Jehb, 
Homer,  p.  185). 

Disputes  on  this  topic  are  very  much  where  Melanthius  was 
after  the  swineherd  caught  him  "in  the  air."  Mr.  Morris  has 
made  about  as  clear  sense  a.s  the  Greek  can  yield.  In  criticizing 
his  Odyssey  we  have  tried  to  show  how  it  strikes  a  reader  of 
Homer.  It  appears  harsh  and  uncouth,  though  close,  granting  the 
style,  to  the  original,  lkit  it  is  more  dillicult  to  say  how  the 
book  will  ail'ect  English  readers  who  only  know  that  Homer  was 
an  old  Greek  epic  poet.  They  may  take  delight  in  Mr.  Morris's 
version,  and  accept  his  archaisms  as  equivalent  to  the  epic  style. 
It  is  certain  that  in  Mr.  Morris's  Odyssey  they  will  find  no 
prettifying  of  Homer;  rather  the  reverse.  He  credits  Homer 
with  no  beauties  of  his  own  invention,  as  almost  all  translators  do. 
His  book  does  not  convince  us  that  Homer  can  never  be  trans- 
lated, only  that  he  has  not  been  translated  yet  into  correct, 
appropriate,  and  musical  English.  If  we  had  to  read  a  verse 
translation  of  Homer  for  information,  Mr.  Morris's  is  the  trans- 
lation we  would  choose.  In  reading  a  verse  translation  for 
pleasure,  we  would  prefer  Mr.  Worsley's,  or  that  by  "A  via" — 
Mr.  Way.  But,  even  in  reading  for  instruction,  we  might  be  baffled 
by  Mr.  Morris's  translation  of  ivory  as  "  the  wood-beast's  tooth  " 
(xix.  563):— 

Lo  now,  of  dreams  swift-fleeting !  through  two  gates  fare  they  out, 
And  one  of  horn  is  fashioned,  and  one  of  the  wood-beast's  tooth, 
And  those  through  the  tooth  that  wend  them  to  usward,  they  forsooth 
But  vainly  do  beguile  us  with  the  promise  idly  borne. 

Dreams  passing  through  a  tooth  may  puzzle  the  most  patient 
reader.  Where  is  the  use  of  this  pedantic  evasion  of  the  familiar 
ivory?  Would  Mr.  Morris  call  a  chryselephantine  statue  a 
"gold-tooth  image"?  Homer  is  never  wilfully  obscure;  the 
obscurity  of  bis  translator  seems  wilful. 


HIGHWAYS  OF  HISTORY.* 

THE  persons  whom  "  little  books  "  exasperate  (the  cynic  may 
find  some  amusement  in  reflecting  that  when  people  wrote  big 
books  it  used  to  be  the  mega  biblion  that  was  the  kakon,  and 
that  lettermen  have  experienced  only  the  old  fate  of  the  man  and 
bis  son  and  the  donkey)  may  be  revolted  at  the  idea  of  a  Social 
History  of  England  in  142  small  pages.  But  even  they,  if  a  little 
competent  and  a  little  fair-minded,  ought  to  be  mollitied  by  Mrs. 
Creighton's  "  little  "  book.  Whether  it  is  a  book  likely  to  do  much 
good  to  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  presumably  intended 
is  of  course  a  question,  and  a  large  one.  There  are  those,  neither 
cynics  nor  persons  exasperated  by  little  books,  who  doubt  very 
much  whether  compressed  soups  of  any  kind  are  good  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  But  that  is  not  Mrs.  Creighton's  fault.  Given  a 
certain  thing  to  be  done,  it  would  be  hard  to  do  it,  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  book,  at  least,  better  than  it  is  here  done.  When  the 
experienced  person  notes  the  words  "  mark,"  "  gild,"  "  university," 
and  not  a  few  others,  his  experienced  ears  begin  to  prick,  and  like- 
wise his  experienced  thumbs.  But  Mrs.  Creighton  steps  over  these 
burning  shares  with  the  certainty  and  safety  born  of  righteous- 
ness and  knowledge.  Occasionally  a  statement  may  seem  to  be 
&  little  too  sweeping,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  space 
and  for  the  purpose  continual  reservations  and  provisos  would 
have  heen  impossible  and  unadvisable.  The  points  we  note  for 
possible  improvement  are  very  small.  Mrs.  Creighton  twice  men- 
tions "  Stourbridge  "  Fair  in  a  manner  which  is  likely  to  convey  to 
not  very  learned  minds  the  notion  of  a  fair  at  the  town  of  Stour- 
bridge, instead  of  what  from  the  context  she  certainly  must  mean 
— Sturbridge  Fair,  near  Cambridge.  And  when  she  says  that  the 
disputants  of  the  scholastic  class-room  "sought  for  distinction 
rather  than  truth,"  we  should  like  to  ask  her  whether,  as  a  cha- 
racteristic, this  is  not  a  little  invidious  and  somewhat  hard  to 
prove.  Were  the  wranglers  of  the  Renaissance,  were  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  the  scientific  persons  (of 
whom  let  us  speak  with  properly  bated  breath)  of  the  present 
enlightened  day  absolutely  free  from  the  same  insinuation? 

In  mentioning  "  nine-tenths  "  of  the  book  above  we  intend  to 
throw  only  a  comparative  slur  on  the  tenth-tenth.  It  is  valuable 
and  interesting;  but  it  might  possibly  be  urged  that  Mrs. 
Creighton  here  descends  somewhat  from  her  judicial  attitude,  and 
becomes  the  Portia,  rather  than  the  Astrasa,  of  the  glorious  gains 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  She  thinks  that  with  gas  "  the  dark 
and  dangerous  condition  of  our  cities  after  nightfall  has  ceased"; 
she  thinks  that  Corn-laws  were  due  to  "  the  selfishness  of  the 
landlords."  Perhaps;  but  the  last  point  is  certainly  matter  of 
argument,  and  the  unlucky  man  who  was  robbed  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  Holborn  not  long  ago  might  demur  to  the  former.  It  was, 
boweyer,  impossible  to  leave  out  this  century,  and  perhaps  it 
was  impossible  to  be  quite  impartial  in  dealing  with  it.  The 
whole  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  model  of  method,  accuracy,  and 
unpretentiousuess. 

*  Highways  of  History- Social  History  of  England.  By  Louise 
Creighton.    London:  Kivingtons. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIST 
IN  I'AKIS.- 

IT  has  been  remarked  by  a  good  American,  whose  wish  was 
perhaps  father  to  his  thought,  that  good  Americans,  when 
they  die,  go  to  Paris.  If  this  be  so,  the  author  of  these  volumes 
may  possibly  be  tenanting  at  this  moment  a  mansion  in  the 
Elysian  Fields.  His  death  has  preceded  by  a  few  weeks  the  pub- 
lication of  tho  work  now  before  us.  Mr.  Washburne's  nomination 
to  the  United  States  Legation  in  Paris  in  the  year  1869  curiously 
illustrates  what  Lord  Bolingbroko  called  tho  banter  of  fortune. 
Ho  went  thither  to  seek  rest.  He  had  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  under  General  Grant's  Administration  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  resigned  that  oilice  less  than  a  fortnight  after- 
wards on  the  ground  of  failing  health.  lie  was  immediately 
appointed  United  States  Minister  at  Paris,  a  post  tho  duties  of 
which  it  was  thought  would  press  but  lightly  upon  him.  They 
were  mostly,  perhaps,  rather  social  than  political.  The  American 
Minister  was,  to  a  great  degree,  a  sort  of  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, whose  business  it  was  to  introduce  aspiring  and  enter- 
prising citizens  and  citizenesses  of  the  great  Republic  into  Im- 
perial saloons.  Mr.  Wasbburne,  however,  after  a  twelvemonth 
of  these  agreeable  functions,  found  himself  engaged  in  business 
scarcely  less  responsible  and  laborious  than  that  which  would 
have  occupied  him  had  he  remained  in  the  department  of  State 
at  Washington.  The  eight  years  and  a  half  of  his  tenure  of 
the  United  States  Legation — a  term,  as  he  proudly  remarks, 
longer  than  that  occupied  by  any  of  his  predecessors — were 
marked  by  great  events.  The  war  between  Germany  and  France, 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  establishment  of  the  Government  of 
National  Defence,  the  Siege  of  Paris,  the  Commune,  the  fall 
of  the  Administration  of  M.  Thiers,  the  MacMahon  Septennate, 
the  abortive  project  of  the  Fusion,  the  Due  de  Broglie's  Ministry 
of  Combat,  the  victory  of  the  Republican  party  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gambetta,  and  the  acceptance  by  MacMahon  of  the 
Dufaure  Administration,  which  was  a  return  to  the  Moderate 
Republican  or  Left  Centre  policy  of  M.  Thiers — these  things  are 
the  landmarks  of  French  history  during  the  years  in  which  Mr. 
Washburne  represented  the  United  States  in  Paris.  The  retire- 
ment of  MacMahon  and  the  election  of  M.  Grevy  to  the  Pre- 
!  sidency,  which  first  placed  the  Republic  in  genuinely  Republican 
hands,  were  subsequent  to  Mr.  Washburne's  departure  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Washburne  narrates  with  sufficient  fulness  the  great  historic 
events  of  which  he  was  a  witness,  and  in  which  he  played  a  con- 
siderable part.  He  occupied  a  position  unusually  favourable  for 
close  and  exact  observation.  He  was  the  only  Minister,  as  he  him- 
self more  than  once  complacently  remarks,  of  any  of  the  greater 
Powers — we  do  not  mean  of  the  technically  Great  Powers — who 
remained  in  France  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
All  the  Ambassadors  and  the  Italian  Minister  "  picked  up  their 
hats  in  a  hurry,"  and  went  off  in  the  manner  in  which  Lady 
Macbeth  advises  her  guests  to  depart  from  the  banquet.  Lord 
Lyons,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Granville,  makes,  we  think,  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  his  withdrawal.  He  points  out  that  it  would 
have  been  inexpedient  for  him  to  have  remained  shut  up  in 
Paris,  and  thus  to  deprive  himself  of  any  regular  means  of  com- 
municating with  his  Government,  or  with  his  principal  diplomatic 
colleagues.  The  position  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  in  rela- 
tion to  the  conflict  then  going  on  was  obviously  different  from 
that  of  the  smaller  Powers,  whose  representatives  remained  in 
Paris,  but  who  were  refused  the  means  of  communicatiug  with 
their  Government  except  through  letters  left  open  for  the  inspection 
of  the  German  authorities.  The  United  States  stood  out  of  rela- 
tion to  the  complications  of  European  politics ;  and  to  Mr. 
Washburne  had  been  committed  the  protection  of  North  German 
subjects  remaining  in  Paris.  As  charged  with  that  function,  he 
had  facilities  of  communication  with  his  Government  which  would 
have  been  denied,  and  were  denied,  to  the  representatives  of  other 
States.  Mr.  Washburne's  courage  and  self-possession  are  creditable 
to  him  ;  but  the  imputations  upon  the  conduct  of  his  principal 
colleagues  which  he  half  suggests  do  not  seem  deserved  by  them. 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  Mr.  Washburne's  volumes  are 
not,  of  course,  the  pages  in  which  he  relates  what  the  news- 
papers had  said  before  him,  and  what  historians  will  say  after 
him  ;  but  those  in  which  he  gives  his  personal  impressions.  Mr. 
Washburne,  though  a  sensible  and  experienced  man  of  the  world, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  free  from  one  of  the 
amiable  weaknesses  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen — a 
weakness  which,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to  them,  though  they, 
perhaps,  under  favouring  influences  of  climate  and  soil,  ex- 
hibit it  in  its  most  luxuriant  development.  General  Fladdock, 
of  the  United  States  Militia,  could  scarcely  be  more  delighted 
with  the  appearance  of  his  name  in  the  fashionable  news  of  the 
journals  of  that  "  amazing  Europe  "  along  with  those  of  dukes, 
viscounts,  and  marquesses,  than  Mr.  Washburne  seems  to  have  been 
with  his  experiences  as  a  courtier  at  the  Tuileries  and  at  Compiegne, 
and  as  the  guest  of  the  Due  d'Aumale.  But  he  used  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  his  volumes  abound  in  little  touches  which  a  future 
artist  may  find  useful  in  his  picture  of  the  last  days  of  the  Empire 
and  the  first  days  of  the  Republic.  He  was  present  at  a  six  days' 
party  at  Compiegne,  and  modestly  narrates  how  he  "  occasionally 

*  Recollections   of  a   Minister   to  France.      1869-1877.      By   E.  B. 
Washburne,  LL.D.    2  vols,  with  Illustrations.    London  :  Sampson  Low 
I  &  Co.  1887 
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took  a  Land  in  the  dance — a  fact  which  got  into  the  French 
papers."  Those  journals,  indeed,  represented  the  American 
Minister  as  having  performed  the  "  breakdown  "  of  his  native 
country — a  compliment  which  Mr.  Washburne  disclaims,  though 
he  feels  bound  to  add  that  twenty  years  before  he  "  could  have 
danced  a  jig  with  any  Frenchman  not  a  professional,  and  without 
any  fear  of  being  outdone."  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  owed  a 
good  deal  during  his  political  career  to  his  dancing-master.  He 
attributes  his  success  in  his  first  canvass  for  Congress  in  1852  to 
the  fascination  which  this  accomplishment  of  his  exercised  over 
the  young  ladies  of  Illinois,  who  in  consequence  made  their  sweet- 
hearts vote  for  him.  From  his  own  description  Mr.  Washburne 
seems  to  have  been  an  electioneerer  of  the  Honourable  Samuel 
Slumkey  type,  and  to  have  kissed  children—"  toted  the  young 
ones  in  his  arms"'  is  his  phrase — flattered  women,  gone  to  church 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  contributed  to  Sunday  schools  with  reckless 
audacity.  One  of  the  things  which  most  struck  Mr.  Washburne 
at  Conipiegne  was  the  beauty  of  the  American  ladies  who  happened 
to  be  there,  and  "  who,  without  either  title,  rank,  or  fashion,  were 
the  equals  of  the  French  dames  in  point  of  good  looks,  manners, 
intelligence,  and  exquisite  toilets."  Indeed,  as  he  proudly  re- 
marks on  a  later  page,  "there  was  a  larger  number  of  fashionable 
people  in  the  American  colony  than  in  that  of  any  other  nation- 
ality,-' and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  pre-eminence  in 
beauty  and  fashion,  "  there  were  a  greater  number  of  Americans 
presented  than  of  any  other  nationality,  even  the  Fnglish." 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  "  the  last 
great  dinner  given  at  the  Tuileries  .  .  .  was  in  honour  of  the  United 
States  [Minister  and  Mrs.  Washburne."  These  harmless  vanities, 
personal  and  national,  are  rather  engaging  than  otherwise,  and 
impress  one  with  the  simplicity  and  good  faith  of  the  writer.  Mr. 
W  ;i>hburne  had  a  quick  eye  for  personal  characteristics,  and  some 
of  his  descriptions  and  anecdotes  are  pointed  and  entertaining. 
The  Emperor,  "  short  of  stature,  with  a  dull  face  and  heavy 
manner,  sober,  reflective,  somewhat  taciturn,"  and  entirely  with- 
out French  vivacity,  is  the  subject  of  some  good  stories.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  dependence  of  the  French  on  the  State  he  told  Mr. 
Washburne  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  on  horseback  at 
"Versailles,  an  old  woman  came  up  to  him  complaining  that  she 
bad  lost  her  umbrella,  and  demanding  that  the  Government 
should  furnish  her  with  a  new  one.  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  as  osten- 
tatiously unostentatious  as  Roland  himself,  declining  decorations 
and  refusing  to  go  to  Court  because  he  would  not  wear  a  Court 
dress,  is  an  illustration  of  the  exaggerated  Puritanism  in  matters 
indifferent  which  is  often  associated  with  the  capacity  of  making 
a  complete  surrender  of  conviction  on  vital  points.  There  are 
pleasant  sketches  of  Gambetta  iu  his  younger  days,  with  "  his 
then  slim  figure  "  (afterwards,  as  Mr.  Washburne  truly  remarks, 
uncomfortably  heavy),  "coal-black  hair,  and  black  whiskers, 
closely  trimmed."  Mr.  Washburne  speaks  of  him,  M.  Thiers,  and 
Jules  Simon  as  being  the  three  most  eloquent  and  instructive 
talkers  he  had  ever  met,  either  in  Paris  or  elsewhere;  placing, 
however,  Jules  Simon  first  as  a  conversationalist.  Mr.  Washburne 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  M.  Thiers's  domestic  life. 
"  Like  all  little  men,"  he  says,  perhaps  generalizing  somewhat 
too  widely,  "  M.  Thiers  adores  small  apartments,  but  large 
■volumes."  There  is  a  curious  indication  of  tastes  and  inte- 
rests rather  foreign  from  M.  Thiers's  ordinary  pursuits,  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Washburne  found  a  work  of  Descartes  so  copi- 
ously annotated  that  the  notes  were  greater  in  bulk  than  the 
volume  itself.  M.  Thiers's  library  was  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  little  cabinet  libraries,  each  devoted  to  its  special  subject.  He 
carried,  as  Mr.  Washburne  had  opportunity  of  observing,  his  love 
of  classification  into  the  arrangement  of  his  wardrobe.  On  an 
enormous  cabinet  Mr.  Washburne  noticed  slips  of  grey  paper  on 
which  were  such  inscriptions  as  "  Clothes  for  summer,"  "  Shoes  for 
winter."  M.  Thiers  seems  to  have  administered  his  house  as  if  it 
were  a  government  department,  or  the  headquarters  of  an  army, 
and  he  were  commissary-general.  His  servants  were  supplied  with 
formal  orders,  marked  "  Good  for  groceries,"  "  Good  for  coal,"  &c, 
without  which  the  establishment  could  not  be  provisioned. 

The  leaders  of  the  Commune,  with  whom  Mr.  Washburne  was 
brought  into  close  relations,  and  whom  he  liked  the  less  the  more 
he  knew  of  them,  are  vigorously  described.  Delescluze,  who 
affected  the  style  of  Marat,  with  his  dirty  hands  "  and  a  large  amount 
of  free  soil  under  his  nails,"  with  his  long  hair,  unshaven  face,  coarse 
neck-scarf,  and  shabby  coat,  is  the  type  of  one  order  of  the  Com- 
munards. Baoul  Pigault,  a  dandy  in  dress,  and  affecting  gentility 
of  appearance,  exhibits  another  type,  hiding  beneath  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  exterior  conventionalities  a  passion  for  blood  and  a 
devilish  delight  in  torture.  So,  at  least,  Mr.  Washburne  describes 
him.  Having  seen  the  Commune  close  at  hand  and  at  work, 
Mr.  Washburne  had  none  of  those  illusions  about  it  which  his- 
toric whitewashers  have  found  it  possible  to  entertain.  He 
speaks  of  it,  perhaps  without  sufficiently  keeping  in  mind  the 
September  massacres  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  as  marked 
by  the  "  most  horrible  events  and  consequences  ever  recorded 
in  history."  Mr.  Washburne  was  permitted  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  see  Archbishop  Darboy  in  his  prison,  and  describes 
"his  slender  person,  his  form  somewhat  bent,  his  long  beard  (for 
be  apparently  had  not  been  shaved  since  his  confinement),  his 
face  haggard  with  ill-health,"  and  contrasts  this  physical  depres- 
sion with  his  still  cheerful  spirit,  his  sweet  and  serene  temper, 
and  his  charming  conversation. 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  incidental  lights  thrown  by 
Mr.  Washburne's  recollections  on  persons  and  events  in  France 


contemporary  with  his  residence  there  that  the  value  of 
the  work  consists.  The  book  has  apparently  been  rewritten 
from  diaries  kept  by  the  author  at  the  time,  portions  of  which 
are  reproduced.  The  volumes  contain  numerous  engravings  of 
full-page  length  or  embodied  in  the  text.  Some  of  them  are 
legitimate  and  historically  illustrative — maps,  facsimiles  of  public 
documents,  portraits  and  sketches  of  buildings  and  country 
districts.  Others  are  entirely  unsuitable  in  volumes  claiming  a 
historic  character,  such  as  sketches  of  Gambetta  leaving  Paris  in 
a  balloon,  the  bursting  of  German  shells  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 
Mr.  Washburne  receiving  a  delegation  of  French  citizens,  &c. 
These  imaginary  reproductions  of  actual  events  are  as  completely 
out  of  place  in  a  work  affecting  to  be  a  contribution  to  authentic 
history,  as  the  engravings  which  used  to  be  common  in  school 
books,  and  occasionally  in  books  of  higher  pretensions,  delineating 
the  killing  of  Wat  Tyler  or  the  smothering  of  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower,  which  could  only  have  value  if  they  had  been  instan- 
taneously photographed.  Mr.  Washburne's  style  is  unpretentious, 
easy,  and  flowing ;  but  he  does  not  always  seem  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  he  shall  write  French  or  English ;  and  occa- 
sionally he  compromises  the  matter  by  writing  a  language  which 
is  neither.  He  habitually  uses  French  words  when  English 
would  serve  his  purpose.  A  library  is  with  him  a  bibliotheque, 
and  solitary  confinement  is  confinement  au  secret.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Procureur  becomes  the  Procurer  of  the  Commune.  The 
absurdity  of  the  writers  whom  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  rebuked  for  translating 
the  French  word  able  by  the  English  word  "  abbot  "  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  translates  Procureur  by  "  procurer,"  a  word 
which  has  a  definite  English  meaning  remote  from  the  French. 
But,  after  allowance  is  made  for  superficial  defects,  these  volumes 
remain  a  valuable  and  authentic  contribution  to  a  remarkable 
historic  period  ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  are  full 
of  entertainment  for  readers  who  have  no  particular  concern  for 
the  future  historian,  and  are  content  to  let  history  take  care  of  the 
things  of  history.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  in  type, 
paper,  illustrations — the  point  reserved  on  which  we  have  pre- 
viously spoken — and  in  general  "  get-up  "  they  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired. 


THE  HEROIC  ENTHUSIASTS.* 

THIS  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  which  grieve  the  amiable  student 
of  letters  and  go  near  to  infuriate  him  that  is  not  amiable. 
It  is  very  creditable  in  any  one  to  take  a  fancy  to  the  study  of 
Bruno.  But  it  is  extremely  undesirable  that  any  one  should 
plunge  into  that  study  (which  is  anything  but  an  easy  one  to 
begin  with,  and  which  has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  specialist 
attention)  with  apparently  no  better  aid  than  a  single  book,  and 
with  little  or  no  general  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  subject.  Mr.  Williams  seems  to  have  undertaken 
a  peculiarly  difficult  matter  on  the  sole  strength  of  a  certain 
David  Levi's  Giordano  Bruno,  0  la  Religione  del  Pensiero.  We 
have  not  ourselves  read  Signor  David  Levi ;  but,  if  the  master 
may  be  judged  by  the  scholar,  he  certainly  is  a  very  insufficient 
guide  to  the  Nolan.  Mr.  Williams  says,  "  I  believe  that  no 
translation  of  Giordano's  works  has  ever  been  brought  out  in 
English,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  translation  of  Gli  Eroici  Furori."  The 
last  statement  may  be  true  enough ;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that 
an  English  student  of  Bruno  should  never  have  heard  of  the 
English  translation  of  the  Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trionfante,  even 
if  he  had  not  heard  of  Toland's  version  of  the  introduction  to 
the  book  on  The  Infinite.  To  say  that  Nola  "  is  described  by 
David  Levi  as  a  city  which  from  ancient  times  had  always  been 
consecrated  to  science  and  letters  "  seems  to  argue  insufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  said  science  and  letters.  When  Mr. 
Williams  says  that  Bruno  wrote  a  book  on  The  Sphere,  he  ought 
to  know  that  this  is  a  disputed  point,  and  rests  only  on  a 
rather  forced  construction  of  the  philosopher's  words.  To  say 
"he  taught  '  the  science  of  the  sphere'"  without  explanation 
will  not  do  the  average  reader  much  good,  and  from  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Williams  speaks  of  "  the  system  of  Pythagoras  "  we 
should  gather  that  his  edition  of  the  philosophical  works  of  that 
sage  is  much  fuller  than  ours.  In  short,  without  going  further, 
we  are  afraid  we  must  pronounce  the  book  to  be  one  written  with 
very  insufficient  learning  on  a  subject  which  requires  a  very  great 
deal  of  learning. 

The  translation  accords  with  this.  It  is  laborious,  and  not 
always  unsuccessful.  But  the  translator  appears  to  be  very  insuffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  philosophical  terms  (an  extremely  accu- 
rate and  judicious  use  of  which  is  required  to  make  Bruno's 
arguments  intelligible),  and  the  rendering  of  the  sonnets  into  irre- 
gular blank  verse  deprives  them  of  any  charm  they  may  possess. 
Still  the  book  in  the  original  is  not  easily  accessible,  and  this  may 
do  some  good.  One  passage  towards  the  end  has  put  us  into 
entire  good  humour.  "  I  understand,"  says  the  listener  of  the 
dialogue  (we  can  hardly  see  much  reason  for  the  change  of  furori 
into  enthusiasts),  "I  understand  the  meaning  quite  perfectly,  and 
confess  that  all  agrees  very  well.  It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the 
next."  A  contemporary  of  his  own  (Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's 
son  of  Burton  Heath)  expressed  himself  not  very  differently. 

*  T/te  Heroic  Enthusiasts.  By  Giordano  Bruno.  Translated  by 
L.  Williams.    London:  lledway.  1887. 
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THE  HOLY  LAND  AND  THE  BIBLE.* 

IT  is  not  oft  on  that  an  author  can  bo  said  to  havo  completely 
carried  out  the  plan  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  a  book. 
1  But  Dr.  (ieikie  seems  to  havo  performed  the  dillicult  task.  In  his 
preface  he  avows  that  his  aim  has  been  different  from  that  of 
every  other  writer  on  Palestine,  and  he  adds  that,  if  he  should 
succeed  in  his  self-imposed  task,  "  the  result  should  unquestion- 
ably prove  very  useful."  This  is  a  dangerous  tone  for  the  begin- 
ning of  two  largo  octavo  volumes ;  and  we  naturally  look  very 
closely  at  the  well-filled  pages ;  and,  if  an  ad  verso  verdict  had 
suggested  itself,  we  should  not  havo  scrupled  to  record  it  very  dis- 
tinctly. But  we  must  acknowledge  thatDr.Geikio  has  performed  his 
task  admirably,  has  completely  redeemed  the  pledge  offered  in  tho 
preface,  and  has,  in  truth,  produced  a  "  very  useful  "  book.  He 
visited  Palestine  in  order  to  gather  illustrations  of  the  sacred 
writings  from  its  scenery,  and,  above  all,  the  pictures  of  ancient 
times  still  to  be  seen  among  its  people.  lie  happily  describes  the 
country  as  "  a  natural  commentary  "  on  tho  Bible.  Dr.  Geikie  de- 
scribes his  own  impressions,  and  must  have  noted  them  carefully 
at  tho  time,  because  nothing  wears  offinoro  rapidly  than  the  kind 
of  surprise  we  feel  at  new  surroundings.  He  names  as  remark- 
able, or  at  least  as  worth  remarking,  things  so  common  every- 
where in  the  East  that  only  new  travellers  observe  them.  These 
notes  are  supplemented  by  an  amazing  amount  of  sound  reading  ; 
so  that,  beside  his  own  views,  we  have  a  selection  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  particularly — and  this  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
book — when  they  chance  to  differ  from  hia  own.  Let  us  adduce 
his  disquisition  on  the  Hose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
A  Scottish  minister  might  take  the  text  for  a  whole  dis- 
course. To  begin  with,  roses  do  not  grow  on  the  plain  of 
Sharon.  Sir  George  Grove,  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  thinks 
that  the  "  rose  "  is  the  tall  and  graceful  squill.  Some  travellers 
think  it  is  the  cistus  or  rock-rose.  The  rose,  indeed,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  as  it  was  only  brought  from 
Persia  late  in  Jewish  history.  Tristram  and  Houghton  think  it 
was  the  narcissus,  an  opinion  in  which  Dr.  Geikie  seems  to  agree, 
because  the  Hebrew  word  translated  "  rose  "  comes  from  words 
meaning  a  sour  bulb;  and  the  peasantry  still  use  this  word  for 
the  narcissus.  As  to  the  "  lily,'' Dr.  Thomson  thinks  it  is  a  fine 
variety  of  the  marshmallow ;  but  as  it  is  compared  with  "  the  lips 
of  the  beloved,"  it  ought  to  be  red.  Dr.  Tristram  fixes  on  the 
scarlet  anemone.  "  Shusan,"  translated  in  the  Bible  "  lily,"  is 
used  to  this  day  for  any  brightly-coloured  flower.  Captain  Gonder, 
however,  thinks  the  blue  iris  is  intended,  and  Dean  Stanley  men- 
tions the  large  yellow  water-lily.  These  notes,  which  are  here 
greatly  summarized,  will  show  what  an  amount  of  learning  as  well 
as  observation  is  boiled  down  by  Dr.  Geikie.  Does  not  a  poet  say 
■of  Palestine  in  spring  that 

Far  and  wide,  like  a  crimson  tide, 
The  blood-red  poppy  grew  ? 

Perhaps  poppies  do  not  grow  on  the  plains  of  Sharon,  else  it  may 
have  been  this  flower,  which,  under  Eastern  sunshine,  would  parti- 
cularly catch  the  eye. 

After  the  numberless  travellers  who  have  written  about  Pales- 
tine, it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  Geikie  has  anything  new  to  tell.  But 
everything  is  to  him  of  importance,  and  to  the  theological  reader 
will  be  of  equal  importance  ;  though  the  profane  excursionist 
may  think  the  best  account  ever  written  of  Palestine  as  it  is 
now  is  that  of  Mark  Twain.  But  Dr.  Geikie  lets  nothing  escape 
him  that  will  "  illustrate  "  the  meaning  of  a  text ;  and  even 
remarks  upon  the  ploughman  goading  his  oxen  ;  upon  the  pigeons' 
towers ;  upon  shepherds  in  the  fields  at  night ;  and  upon  the 
method  of  gleaning  pursued  at  Bethlehem.  Of  the  topographical 
passages,  one  of  the  most  interesting  relates  to  the  Austrian  Jews 
at  Safed,  and  their  curious  old  town,  a  memorial  of  the  Crusaders, 
whose  walls  are  in  ruins.  Safed  is  now  a  stronghold  of"  ignorant 
Pharisaism,"  and  the  people  are  priest-ridden  by  their  Rabbis.  The 
view  from  the  ruined  castle  over  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  with 
Mount  Tabor  to  the  southward,  is  very  fine,  as  the  town  stands 
some  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  castle, 
which  was  surrendered  to  Sultan  Bibars  in  1266,  stood  almost 
intact  until  1837,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In 
its  glory  it  was  flanked  by  ten  towers.  Safed  was  the  seat  of  a 
great  Rabbinical  school,  which  flourished  here  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  great  Rabbi  Hillel  was  buried 
at  Meiron,  about  three  miles  off.  Three  miles  furth  er  off  is  El 
Jish,  the  old  Giscala,  which  produced  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Jews  in  their  last  despairing  struggle  with  the  irresistible  mig  ht 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  may  conclude  our  notice  of  Dr. 
Geikie 's  magnum  opus  by  observing  that  we  have  only  found  one 
serious  misprint,  the  misplacing  of  a  stop,  on  p.  46  ;  that  there  is 
a  clear,  full  map,  and  an  excellent  index.  An  edition  illustrated 
with  cuts,  as  well  as  texts,  would  be  still  more  "  useful,"  if  pro- 
perly done. 


SOME  NEW  PRINTS. 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  notice  some  separate  prints  which  have 
been  sent  to  us,  we  may  mention  the  edition  of  Goldsmith's 
play,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Abbey,  with  decorations  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  and  an 

*  7'/ie  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible :  a  Book  of  Scripture  Illustrations 
gathered  in  Palestine.  By  Cunning  ham  Geikie,  D.D.  London  ;  Cassell  & 
Co.  1887. 


introduction  by  Mr.  Austin  Dubson.  It  comes  to  us  from  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  (Jo.,  and  bears  the  date  of  1888.  Most  of  these 
drawings,  having  gone  through  an  American  magazine,  are  already 
familiar.  Among  tho  exceptions  are  tho  "decorations,"  which  wo 
may  praise,  and  especially  tho  title  which  follows  tho  Prologue. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  "  Introduction  "  is  a  "  pre-prologue,"  and  as 
graceful  and  easy  as  ever  with  this  delightful  rhymester,  the  very 
first  line  being  tho  worst: — 

Iii  tlic,  year  Seventeen  Hundred  end  Seventy  and  Three, 
When  the  Georges  were  ruling  o'er  Britain  the  free, 

Thor<!  was  played  a  new  play  on  a  ni-w  l  i^hinnetl  plan 

By  llie  Goldsmith  who  brought  out  the  Good-natured  Man. 

Tho  drawings  of  Mr.  Abbey  aro  of  very  various  degrees  of 
goodness  and  badness.  Now  and  then  we  come  to  a  thoroughly 
well-worked-out  scene,  as,  for  instance,  that  on  p.  102,  "  I  vow, 
child,  you  are  vastly  handsome."  The  large  print  on  p.  109  goes 
far  to  do  away  with  tho  effect,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
wish  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  the  broken-nosed  damsel  leaning 
ungracefully  on  a  shaky  harp,  with  a  branch  of  mistletoe  above. 
Some  lull-page  engravings  in  a  kind  of  mezzotint  are  printed  on 
India  paper,  and  are  published  for  the  first  time,  but  they  do  not 
add  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  volume. 

Messrs.  Buck  &  Reid  have  published  a  small  etching  by  tho 
Dujardin  heliogravure  process  after  Mr.  Moscheles's  portrait  of 
Herr  Rubinstein.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Rubber  of  Whist  at  the 
Studio,"  and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  as  a  careful  and  ex- 
pressive likeness  of  the  great  musician,  Froru  the  same  publishers 
(Messrs.  Buck  &  Reid)  we  have  also  received  two  "process" 
engravings  after  Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz.  The  smaller  one  repre- 
sents a  pretty  child  at  "  Morning  Prayer."  The  other  is  a  copy 
of  the  large  melodramatic  picture  in  last  summer's  Academy, 
"  Widowed."  The  picture  is  as  well  rendered  as  possible,  and  if 
there  are  any  who  admired  it,  they  cannot  havo  a  better  repro- 
duction.   The  absence  of  colour  is  a  gain  to  some  designs. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

WE  have  received  a  very  good  collection  of  Christmas  cards 
from  Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner.  Amongst  others,  in  the 
"  Emmanuel  "  series,  are  two  sets  beautifully  designed  by  "  Alice 
Havers,"  Nos.  574  and  575  ;  whilst  those  designed  by  B.  D. 
Sigmund  and  Charles  Y.  Noakes  (Nos.  657,  591,  and  593),  with 
sacred  verses,  are  specially  pretty.  Mr.  B.  D.  Sigmund  has  also 
been  very  happy  in  his  illustrations  of  By  the  Seashore:  a 
Selection  of  Poems  by  Various  Authors ;  Among  the  Reeds  and 
Grasses,  another  collection  of  poems;  and  in  his  joint  efforts 
with  E.  Wilson  and  Alice  West  in  "  Swallow  Flights"  and  "  By 
the  River."  He  has  also,  with  Mr.  C.  G.  Noakes,  designed 
some  pretty  folding-cards,  1089  and  1085,  being  the  best  we  have 
seen.  Mr.  Noakes's  set  of  three  cards  (686),  one  with  a  wreath 
of  marguerites  and  grasses,  another  a  wreath  of  primroses,  and  a 
third  a  wreath  of  pansies,  and  another  set  of  three  crescent- 
shaped  cards  (569)  are  particularly  attractive. 

Among  the  folding  cards  we  notice  particularly  those  designed 
by  B.  D.  Sigmund  and  Walter  Bothams,  1024 ;  Ernest  Wilson 
and  Walter  Bothams,  1022 ;  C.  G.  Noakes  and  Ernest  Wilson, 
1043  and  1010 — all  likely  to  be  popular.  Mr.  Ernest  Wilson's 
pretty  landscapes  and  flowers  in  No.  679,  and  his  birds  in  No.  607, 
are  pretty.  Of  the  rest,  those  that  are  the  best  in  execution  are 
j  three  sea  pictures  (688),  by  Charles  Robertson,  R.U.S. ;  some 
little  children  saying  their  prayers  in  their  nightgowns  (601),  also 
some  delightful  dogs  and  kittens  (602),  by  H.  J.  Maguire ;  Boys 
having  a  "lark"  in  their  dormitories  (617),  by  G.  S.  Kilbume  ; 
some  Indian  children,  with  very  bright  surroundings  (691),  by 
Jane  M.  Dealy;  some  lovely  sheep  and  cows  done  in  sepia  (690), 
by  Williamson;  a  large  house,  a  small  cottage,  and  a  church, 
with  the  glow  of  light  and  warmth  inside  as  seen  from  a  cold, 
snowy  exterior  (520),  and  three  pretty  winter  landscapes,  with 
figures  (6S4),  by  Walter  Bothams ;  a  set  of  four  designs  of  the 
Thames  in  London  (525),  by  Percy  Robertson,  with  pretty  verses 
by  G.  K.  Cowan,  M.A. 

There  are  also  a  quantity  of  pretty  Autograph  Cards — some 
with  water-wheels  and  a  rushing  river ;  some  with  an  owl  flying 
by  moonlight ;  some  with  seaweed ;  some  with  views  of  an  old 
house  ;  some  with  swallows  ;  some  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  screen  ; 
whilst  the  most  attractive  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  tiny  sailor  boy- 
and-girl  lovers. 

There  are  also  the  "  New  Photographic  Opal  Souvenir,"  which 
are  charming  photographs  on  china  of  sea  views  and  boats,  and 
one  especially  charming  of  a.  little  child  lying  on  a  pillow  with  a 
little  black  puppy  in  its  arms. 

Messrs.  Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner  have  also  sent  us  some 
beautifully-illustrated  Christmas  books.  The.  Deserted  Village,  with 
illustrations  by  Charles  Gregory,  R.  W.  S.  Frederick  Hines,  and 
E.  Wilson,  is  very  fascinatingly  got  up;  Rhymes  and  Roses,  by 
Frederic  Weatherby,  illustrated  by  St.  Clair  Simmons  and 
Ernest  Wilson  ;  The  Star  of  Bethlehem,  by  Frederic  Weatherby, 
illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards  and  John  C.  Staples  ;  Cape  Town 
Dicky  ;  or,  Colonel  Jack's  Boy,  by  Theo.  Gift,  illustrated  by  Alice 
Havers  and  Ernest  Wilson,  are  delightful  books  for  children. 
Good  Night  and  Good  Morning,  by  Lord  Houghton,  illustrated  by 
John  C.  Staples  and  Ernest  Wilson;  A  Land  of  Floivers,  illustrated 
by  Ernest  Wilson  ;  and  The  Christ  Child,  by  Frederic  E., 
Weatherby,  illustrated  by  John  C.  Staples,  are  all  prettily 
got  up. 
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Letts's  Diaries  this  year  are  again  amongst  the  most  useful 
things  we  have  received,  especially  those  interleaved  with  blot- 
ting-paper, such  as  Nos.  31,  3S,  and  39.  They  will  be  particularly 
useful  to  those  who  have  many  events  of  the  day  to  record,  as 
they  are  large-sized,  but  not  so  convenient  as  the  smaller  ones  to 
carry  about. 

Eyre  &  Spottiswoode's  collection  of  Christmas  Cards,  judging 
from  those  they  have  sent  us,  are  not  so  good  as  usual ;  though 
some  representing  baskets  of  flowers,  some  with  kittens  and 
puppies  at  play,  some  in  shape  of  palettes,  with  figures  of 
children  on  them,  groups  of  little  birds  on  snowy  branches,  snowy 
scenes  with  Mother  Goose  sitting  on  a  cloud  over  them,  apparently 
showering  blessings  on  them,  are  pretty.  Of  the  comic  ones, 
"  Inquisitive  Pigs,"  "  Christmas  Hatchings,"  "  Cause  and  Effect," 
and  some  little  nigger  sailor  boys  will  amuse  children.  Of  the 
specimens  of  the  "Gem  Series"  that  have  been  sent  us  one  is 
good  in  design  and  execution,  a  small  landscape  in  black  and 
white. 

We  have  also  received  (from  Mr.  Arthur  Aekermann)  samples 
of  L.  Prang  &  Co.'s  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Cards,  the  backs 
of  which  are  far  prettier  than  the  fronts ;  though  the  picture 
of  a  little  girl  showing  her  toys  to  papa,  mamma,  and  baby 
Hare,  a  baby  in  a  basket,  a  quaint  figure  of  a  child  in  a 
Gainsborough  hat,  a  bunch  of  wild  roses,  a  little  sea-sketch 
framed  in  clover,  and  a  bouquet  cf  heartsease  are  fascinating  on 
both  sides.  There  are  also  elegant  and  realistic  flower-studies 
by  Mrs.  Duffield,  Mrs.  Fisher,  and  other  accomplished  hands.  Espe- 
cially worthy  of  note  is  a  clever  drawing  of  a  basket  of  crocuses, 
the  colouring  and  arrangement  of  which  are  excellent.  Among 
the  landscape  studies  is  a  charming  water-colour,  "  Newmarket 
River,  Maine  " — a  sunset  scene,  good  and  harmonious  in  colour. 

Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  have  sent  us  a  "  Bevelled  Porcelain  Study," 
a  very  pretty  river  scene  in  Devon,  prettily  executed.  A  really 
nice  Christmas  gift.  This  firm  fully  sustain  their  reputation  by  this 
season's  issue  of  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards.  For  many 
years  their  publications  have  been  notable  for  artistic  merit  in 
design,  and  for  an  admirable  finish  in  all  that  relates  to  execution. 
In  mounting,  colour,  printing,  bevelling,  and  every  detail  of  repro- 
ductive process  their  cards  and  panels  have  always  been  distin- 
guished by  excellent  taste  and  completeness.  The  fashion  of 
collecting  these  pretty  tokens  of  remembrance  seems  now  to  be 
general,  and  the  collector  of  only  a  few  years'  standing  has  but  to 
glance  through  his  album  to  grasp,  not  merely  the  taste  of  his 
friends,  but  the  enormous  advance  recently  made  in  the  variety 
and  quality  of  Christmas  Cards.  This  season  Messrs.  Raphael 
Tuck  &  Sons  surpass  their  productions  of  previous  years  both 
in  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  their  work,  though  this  may  seem  a 
hard  and  almost  incredible  saying  when  mindful  of  their  past 
achievements.  Ingenuity  and  invention  are  certainly  conspicuous 
in  the  novelties  among  the  many  hundred  cards  from  which  we 
have  samples.  The  "  Bird  "  series,  designed  by  Giacomelli,  and 
the  "  Snowflake  "  sets  are  especially  charming.  The  former  com- 
prise exquisitely  painted  birds,  such  as  the  king  humming-bird, 
the  Rufous-necked  swallow,  the  blue-tailed  sylph,  depicted  with 
admirable  force  and  fidelity.  Among  the  "  Snowflake  "  series  we 
note  a  flight  of  wild  ducks  over  a  marshy  landscape,  wonderfully 
rendered  as  to  movement  and  colour.  Many  of  these  are  pretty 
winter  landscapes,  delicately  tinted,  and  all  alike  are  printed  on 
a  grey-toned  ground  flecked  with  white,  the  snowflake  effect 
being  extremely  novel  and  pleasing.  Other  attractive  varieties 
are  the  "David  Cox"  sepia  drawings,  the  perfumed  "Satin 
Cushions,"  with  delightful  rural  vignettes,  the  engraved  gold- 
edged  "Private  Cards,"  with  decorative  floral  designs  or  landscape 
notes,  and  a  very  interesting  series  of  scenes  from  foreign  lands  in 
warm,  yet  harmonious,  colours,  of  which  we  have  a  capital  ex- 
ample in  No.  532,  which  represents  the  caves  and  carvings  of  Ellora, 
near  Bombay.  Gold-embossed  inscriptions  are  a  striking  feature  of 
some  floral  cards  in  pale  delicate  tints,  and  yet  more  novel 
and  attractive  are  the  "  Gold-enamelled"  cards,  of  which  we  have 
a  fine  example,  representing  two  humming-birds  hovering  about  a 
spike  of  flowers,  their  plumage  glittering  like  many-coloured  mail. 
More  elaborate  are  the  "  Art  Gem  Parcels,"  with  a  central  pic- 
ture in  landscape  encompassed  by  a  varied  border  of  white  silk 
and  silver,  mounted  on  a  card  of  decorative  design  hacked  by  a 
metal  support.  For  the  rest,  we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the 
ingenious  and  fanciful  cards  that  simulate  fruit,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  sea-shells ;  the  pretty  marine  subjects,  Mr.  Coleman's 
charming  old  English  cottages,  Mr.  Webb's  Scriptural  cards,  and 
inaDy  others  that  deserve  popularity. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
in. 

rPHE  Art  Annual  issued  by  the  Fine  Art  Society  is  this  year 
-L  devoted  to  the  Life  and  Work  of  J.  L.  E.  Meissonier,  H.R.A., 
and  written  by  Mr.  Lionel  Robinson,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
pleasant  and  interesting  narrative  is  thoughtful  enough  to  explain 
the  initials  appended  to  the  French  painter's  name  with  undue 
prominence.  Certainly  the  information  was  needed.  Almost  all 
foreign  painters,  and  a  good  many  English,  would  he  puzzled 
by  the  strange  legend  "  Meissonier,  II. R.A.";  and  it  is  well  that 
the  story  of  the  lofty  distinction  awarded  to  the  painter  of 


'  Friedland  "  should  be  clearly  established.  Mr.  Robinson  relates 
with  delightful  simplicity  how  some  of  Meissonier's  finest  work' 
was  barely  recognized  when  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhi- 1 
bition  in  1862,  though  a  few  years  later  he  received  "  the  rarely 
accorded  distinction  of  being  elected  as  an  Honorary  Royal 
Academician."  The  plain  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  reputation 
of  Meissonier  had  at  last  been  wafted  to  England;  and,  while 
our  critics  failed  to  perceive  the  painter's  merits  in  1862,  the 
Royal  Academy  was  keen  to  acknowledge  success.  Mr.  Robinson's 
biographical  sketch  is  skilfully  executed,  and  his  estimate  of 
the  painter  perfectly  just.  The  story  of  the  model  who  died 
from  his  too  faithful  acting  as  the  struggling  man  in  "La  Rise" 
is  somewhat  oddly  told.  The  critics  had  said  Meissonier  could 
not  represent  action,  and  he  answered  them  by  producing  "  La 
Rixe."  "  The  story,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  is  probably  mythical, 
but  at  all  events  it  silenced  the  critics."  Surely  it  was  the 
picture,  not  the  story,  that  convinced  the  critics.  The  Art 
Annual  is  as  fully  illustrated  as  its  predecessors.  We  have 
two  excellent  engravings  of  the  "  Amateurs "  and  the  "  Audi- 
ence," a  good  reproduction  of  "  La  Rixe,"  and  many  smaller 
engravings  after  pictures,  studies,  sketches  from  the  artist's 
notebook,  and  the  interesting  series  of  illustrations  to  the 
"  Contes  Remois."  It  is  a  pity  that,  where  so  much  is  good,  one 
or  two  small  "  process  "  plates  should  be  bad,  as  "  Causerie  "  (p.  23),  | 
which  fails  absolutely  to  render  a  most  characteristic  design.  Mr. 
Ernest  George's  Etchings  of  Venice  (Fine  Art  Society)  is  a  hand- 
some quarto  of  twelve  plates,  with  brief  descriptive  notes.  The 
best  of  these  etchings  are  devoted  to  architectural  subjects,  and 
are  more  calculated  to  interest  the  tourist  than  the  artist.  The 
charm  of  Venice  is  too  subtle  and  complex  to  be  translated  into 
black  and  white.  Romancers  have  done  something  for  Venice, 
landscape-painters  somewhat  less,  and  etchers  least  of  all. 
Kingsley's  Song  of  the  River  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  the  theme  of  a 
pretty  quarto  of  illustrations  by  Mr.  Winthrop  Pierce,  Mr.  St.  John 
Harper,  Mr.  Woodward,  and  other  artists,  most  of  whom  have 
produced  striking  landscape  studies  and  have  cleverly  escaped 
being  influenced  by  the  flabby  sentiment  of  the  poet.  We  have 
received  a  new  edition  of  The  Rhine  from  its  Source  to  the  Sea 
(Virtue  &  Co.),  translated  from  the  German  by  Mr.  G.  C.  T. 
Bartley,  M.P.,  profusely  illustrated.  This  is  a  capital  book  to 
revive  memories  of  summer  trips.  From  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  we  have  the  annual  volume  of  the  Leisure  Hour  and  the 
Sundag  at.  Home,  full  as  ever  of  good  matter  in  illustration  and 
letterpress. 

Stories  based  on  history  are  perhaps  more  numerous  this  year. 
One  of  the  best  deals  with  the  thirteenth  century  in  English 
history,  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  the  rapacity  of  the  barons, 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  resolute  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Grostete. 
The  Bishop  is  presented  with  considerable  power  in  Somerville 
Gibney's  John  o'  London  :  a  Storg  of  the  Dags  of  Roger  Bacon 
(Ward  &  Downey),  and  the  Church  history  of  the  period  is 
cleverly  treated  without  at  all  proviug  burdensome  to  the  interest 
of  a  charming  story  of  love  and  adventure.  Mr.  Frank  Cowper's 
Caedwalla  (Seeley  &  Co.)  is  a  seventh-century  story  of  the  Saxons 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Sussex.  As  a  s'ory,  the  book  might  be 
more  interesting,  though  both  care  and  skill  are  evident  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  social  condition  of  the  Saxons  and  the  sketches  of 
monks.  The  illustrations  by  the  author  are  pleasantly  unconven- 
tional. Mr.  James  Baldwin's  stories  retold  from  Homer — A  Story 
of  the  Golden  Age  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) — form  a  most  attractive 
volume,  such  as  all  boys  and  girls  of  imagination  will  find  a  store- 
house of  delight.  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Howard  Pyle  are  for  the 
most  part  extremely  good,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  writes  with  excellent 
precision  and  simplicity,  judiciously  avoiding  the  snares  of  archaism. 
Rider's  Leap,  by  Frederick  Langbridge  (Hatchards),  belongs  to  the 
more  stirring  class  of  boys'  books,  in  which  the  spirit  of  adventure 
never  flags,  and  the  coil  of  incidents  brings  constant  surprise  and 
excitement  from  beginning  to  end.  The  hero  is  an  interesting 
figure,  cleverly  depicted ;  while  much  healthy  fun  is  mingled  with 
the  sensational  perils  of  Mr.  Langbridge's  narrative.  Stories  of 
sailors  and  the  sea,  though  less  plentiful  than  of  yore,  are  always 
acceptable.  Captain  Marryat's  Poor  Jack,  with  Olarkson 
Stanfield's  delightful  designs  (Warne  &  Co.),  is,  of  course,  far 
ahead  of  all  competitors.  Why  do  we  not  have,  by  the  way, 
Masterman  Readg,  with  the  admirable  illustrations  beloved  of  our 
youth  ?  Since  Robinson  Crusoe  no  books  have  been  written  that 
approach  these  two  in  humour,  truth,  and  character.  They  have 
proved  to  be  the  making  of  a  multitude  of  boys  and  an  undefiled 
source  of  profit  and  entertainment.  Service  Afloat  (Allen  &  Co.)  ia 
a  readable  book,  well  suited  to  the  tastes  of  sea-loving  boys,  based  on 
the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Sir  William  Hoste  and  James's  Naval  His- 
tory, and  abounds  in  lively  pictures  of  the  naval  struggle  with  France 
and  her  allies  in  the  days  of  Nelson.  Mr.  Cornewall-Joues  is  the 
author  of  an  admirable  little  book — Ships,  Sailors,  and  the  Sea 
(Cassell) — in  which  boys  are  instructed  in  all  matters  that  concern 
the  construction  of  ships,  lighthouses,  lifeboats,  fishing,  signal 
codes,  and  so  forth.  Anecdotes  of  the  sailor's  life,  stories  of  war, 
and  incidents  of  adventure  are  pleasantly  blended  with  the  copious 
and  accurate  information  with  which  the  book  overbrims.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  volume  is  more  useful  or  more  amusing, 
so  cleverly  are  recreation  and  instruction  combined.  The  diagrams 
and  illustrations  are  excellent.  Mr.  Ascott  Hope's  Youngster^ 
Yarns  (Routledge)  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  culled  from 
various  sources,  all  written  with  spirit,  and  all  of  the  kind  that 
captivate  healthy  boys.  A  larger  volume,  similar  in  quality  and 
capitally  illustrated,  is  Dr.  Macaulay's  Wonderful  Stories  of  Daring, 
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Enterprise,  and  Adventure  (Hodder  &  Stoughton).  Many  of  these 
stories  deal  with  the  prowess  of  pioneers  in  discovery,  deeds  of 
endurance  and  heroism  that  merit  Dr.  Macaulay's  skilful  handling1, 
though  all  alike  are  excollent  reading;  for  boys. 

1'roin  Messrs.  Wurno  &  Co.  wo  have  handsome,  well-printed 
editions  of  Mrs.  Paull's  translation  of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  and  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  revisod  by  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Townsend.  Both  these  popular  works  are  fully  illustrated  in  colour 
and  black  and  white,  the  coloured  illustrations  being  decidedly  in- 
ferior. In  the  latter  volume  we  note  several  cuts  signed  A.  Houghton, 
and  are  reminded  of  the  wonderful  designs  in  an  illustrated 
edition,  published  some  tive-and-twenty  years  since,  to  which 
A.  B.  Houghton,  G.  J.  Pinwell,  Mr.  Tenniel,  Mr.  E.  Balziel,  Sir 
.).  E.  Millais,  and  other  artists  contributed.  Nothing  so  good  has 
been  seen  since  or  previously,  the  present  volume  being  a  very  poor 
substitute.  Wo  are  pleased  to  note  a  new  edition  of  The  Princess 
and  the  Goblin,  by  George  Macdonald,  LL.D.  (Blackie  &  Son), 
with  the  charming  designs  by  Arthur  Hughes.  The  Willoughby 
Captains  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  by  Mr.  Talbot  Reed,  is  a  lively 
story,  entirely  devoted  to  school  life,  told  with  uncommon  fidelity 
to  the  ways  and  characteristics  of  boys,  and  showing  a  good  deal 
of  invention  and  power.  In  speech  and  conduct  the  boys  de- 
picted by  Mr.  Reed  are  perfectly  natural,  and  exemplify  almost 
every  conceivable  variety  of  humour  and  temperament.  Maria 
Edgeworth's  Han'y  and  Lucy,  and  Rosamond  (Routledge), 
prettily  illustrated  by  F.  A.  Fraser,  ought  to  command  a  large 
number  of  juvenile  readers.  For  younger  children's  picture- 
books  may  well  replace  moral  tales,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  T.  Pyni's  picture-books  illustrating  juvenile 
rhymes,  Oranges  and  Lemons  and  Skipping  Time,  both  issued 
by  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  These  charming  designs  show  a  pretty 
vein  of  fancy,  and  are  delicately  rendered  in  colour.  From  Messrs. 
Field  &  Tuer  we  have  received  The  Gaping,  Wide-mouthed, 
Waddling  Frog,  the  second  example  of  their  interesting  re-issue 
of  "  Forgotten  Picture-books  for  Children."  Like  Dame  Wiggins 
of  Lea,  this  little  book  was  published  by  Dean  &  Munday  in 
1823,  and  is  altogether  deserving  of  reproduction,  though  scarcely 
so  amusing  as  the  former.  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer's  introduction  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  care  for  old-fashioned  juvenile 
books.  It  explains  satisfactorily  how  these  curious  specimens  of 
children's  books  became  associated  with  the  Minerva  Press.  From 
Messrs.  Routledge  we  have  an  assortment  of  attractive  picture- 
books,  comprising  The  Funny  Foxes,  with  diverting  designs  by 
Ernest  Griset ;  Sunshine  and  Storm,  Pet's  Pastime,  and  Holiday 
Stories,  the  last  three  being  miscellanies  in  verse  and  prose,  with 
capital  woodcuts  after  R.  Barnes,  Harrison  Weir,  and  other  well- 
known  artists.  Equally  pleasing  to  little  folks  is  Maggie  Brown's 
Holiday  Hours  (Cassell).  We  have  also  received  Jappie  Chappie, 
told  and  illustrated  by  E.  L.  Shute  ( Warne)  ;  Ah  Chin  Chin : 
his  Voyages  and  Discoveries;  and  Bow  Bells  Almanac,  1888 
(Dicks). 

Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  issue  the  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  edited  by  Professor  Minto,  in  two  volumes,  printed  from 
good  clear  type,  and  illustrated  by  engravings  after  Turner  exe- 
cuted by  W.  Miller.  Living  Lights  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  the 
title  of  a  brightly-written  discursive  book  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Holder, 
dealing  with  phosphorescence  in  animals  and  vegetables,  a  subject 
of  great  interest  to  young  people,  and  treated  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  style  by  the  author.  Though  we  do  not  possess  in  Eng- 
land a  fraternity  of  young  naturalists  like  the  Agassiz  Association, 
which  Mr.  Holder  says  numbers  ten  thousand  members,  there  are 
many  boys,  keen  collectors  and  naturalists,  who  will  find  Living 
Lights  full  of  incitement  and  information.  The  illustrations  are 
extremely  wonder-moving,  though  of  necessity  compacted  to  some 
extent  of  conjecture  and  fancy.  Winning  his  Laurels,  by  F.  M. 
Holmes  (Nisbet),  is  a  well-told  school  story  of  a  brave,  perse- 
vering lad,  whose  little  troubles,  painfully  vanquished,  become 
stepping-stones  to  moral  advancement.  A  wholesome  and  amus- 
ing book  for  children,  in  which  two  delightful  youngsters  and  a 
charming  old  lady  figure,  is  Aunt  Hesters  Charge,  by  Elizabeth  J. 
Lysaght  (Blackie).  Children,  too,  are  depicted  with  much 
natural  force  and  sympathy  in  Little  Neighbours  in  London,  by 

E.  C.  Rickards  (Hogg),  and  in  A  Strange  Exhibition  (Hogg),  by 
the  same  writer.  A  very  diverting  book,  illustrated  by  A.  W. 
Petherick,  is  Mr.  Heckethorn's  translation  from  Brentano's  The 

Wondrous  Tale  of  Cocky,  Clucky,  and  Cackle  (Hogg).  From 
Messrs.  Nisbet  &  Co.  we  have  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray's  Eminent 

Workers,  a  series  of  sketches  of  missionary  labours ;  and  Miss 

F.  R.  Havergal's  Streamlets  of  Song,  edited  by  Mrs.  J.  Miriam 
Crane,  a  volume  of  verse  in  which  are  some  excellent  enigmas 
and  charades,  and  a  pretty  cantata  entitled  "  The  Mountain 
Maidens." 

Holly  Leaves,  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated  Sporting 
and  Dramatic  News,  contains  some  capital  illustrations,  some  of 
them  steeped  in  the  domestic  sentiment  proper  to  the  season,  and 
a  variety  of  stories  and  sketches  of  stage  life,  sport,  and  the  super- 
natural, told  with  becoming  brevity  and  point.  Mr.  Alfred 
Watson's  "  The  Wrong  Man  "  sets  forth  the  appalling  fate  that 
overtook  the  snobbish  proprietor  of  a  deer  forest  who  sought  to 
play  a  dirty  trick  on  a  man  whom  he  had  been  induced  from  a 
merely  conventional  politeness  to  invite  to  his  shooting  quarters, 
erroneously  thinking  he  was  a  person  of  no  social  consequence. 
How  the  snob  was  caught  by  his  own  snare  is  not  for  us  to  spoil 
a  good  story  in  telling.  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  contributes  a 
vivacious  account  of  a  famous  clown  in  the  days  when  children 
were  not  trained  for  pantomime,  "as  they  now  are,  by  kindness 


and  nourishing  food."  Mr.  Bcerbohm  Treo  and  Mr.  Hollingshead 
also  deal  with  matters  of  professional  interest,  the  former  in  an 
amusing  sketch,  "  The  Lament  of  a  Liliputian  Twin,"  the  latter  in 
a  grim  story  entitled  "  llarloquin  ( Joldbath  Fiolds."  An  old 
superstition  is  effectively  treated  in  "  The  Witches'  Ladder,"  a 
Christmas  story  by  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Pollock,  in  "  The  Spectro  Swordsman,"  tells  how  the 
spirit  of  a  redoubtablo  duellist  was  finally  laid  after  tho  manly 
encounter  with  his  proper  kinsman.  Among  the  pictorial  at- 
tractions of  Holly  Leaves  must  bo  mentioned  a  good  reproduction 
in  colour  of  Sir  J.  E.  Millais's  "  Portia,"  and  excellent  engravings 
by  R.  Taylor  and  others,  aftor  drawings  by  S.  T.  Dadd,  Julian 
Sturgess,  Davidson  Knowles,  and  M.  Walker. 

The  double  number  of  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  over- 
brims with  good  things  both  in  the  lettorpress  and  engravings. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy's  theatrical  retrospect,  "  What  Players  are 
they  ?  "  is  capital  reading,  admirably  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
well-executed  cuts  after  Zoffany's  paintings.  Mr.  George 
Meredith's  characteristic  stanzas  " To  Children";  Mr.  Laurence 
Oliphant's  article  on  the  "  Sea  of  Galilee  " ;  and  Mr.  Outram 
Tristram's  paper  on  the  Exeter  Road  in  the  coaching  days — with 
charming  illustrations  by  Mr.  Railton  and  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson — 
are  among  the  most  interesting  items  of  an  excellent  number. 
Notable  among  the  engravings  are  Mr.  Lacour's  "  Portrait  of 
Rembrandt,"  Mr.  Taylor's  "Philip  IV.,"  after  Mr.  Holford's 
Velasquez,  and  Mr.  Biscombe  Gardner's  "  Study  of  a  Hind,"  after 
a  drawing  by  Sir  F.  Leighton.  Grant's  Christmas  Annual  this- 
year  is  written  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Francillon,  who  shows  no  loss  of 
cunning  in  his  spirited  story.  "The  Seal  of  the  Snake."  London 
Society  Christmas  number  contains  a  varied  selection  of  stories  by 
John  Strange  Winter,  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron, 
W.  W.  Fenn,  and  other  writers  of  capacity. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

VERY  few  persons  who  have  been  members  of  European 
reigning  Houses  during  the  past  half-century  have  had  harder 
things  said  of  them  than  Prince  Napoleon  (1),  but  there  has  been 
a  general,  if  not  a  universal,  tendency  to  grant  him  intellectual 
ability  at  the  expense  of  moral  qualities,  of  judgment,  and  of 
political  instinct.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  this  answer  to 
M.  Taine's  Deux  Mondes  articles  on  Napoleon  will  exalt  the 
Prince's  reputation  for  ability.  To  begin  with,  there  is  an  air  of 
personal  rancour  about  it ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  a  little  odd 
for  a  person  in  the  Prince's  position  to  write  a  book  in  answer 
to  articles ;  and,  in  the  third,  there  are  some  awkward  flaws 
in  the  apology  itself.  True  to  good  old  military  rules,  the 
Prince  begins  with  a  salvo  of  artillery — a  rattling  discharge 
against  M.  Taine's  general  characteristics  as  critic  and  his- 
torian. Some  of  the  shots  go  to  their  mark,  but  quid  hcec 
ad  the  character  of  Napoleon  ?  When  we  come  to  that  cha- 
racter there  is  the  same  difficulty.  The  Prince  loftily  dismisses 
the  worst  charges  as  "  des  turpitudes,"  "  des  infamies."  We  are 
all  agreed  about  that ;  the  question  is,  Are  they  truths  ?  He 
takes  by  turn  Metternich,  Mme.  de  Remusat,  Miot  de  Melito, 
Bourrienne,  &c,  and  says  as  hard  things  of  them  as  he  can ;  but 
we  do  not  observe  that  in  one  single  instance  he  invalidates  their 
testimony  as  testimony.  And  it  is  surely  a  most  damaging  con- 
fession when,  in  his  attempt  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of 
garbling  Napoleon's  correspondence,  he  admits  that  he  turned 
Merimee  out  of  the  commission  of  editing  because  he,  Merimee, 
did  not  like  Napoleon,  and  wanted  a  letter  to  be  published  which 
the  Prince  thought  to  be  a  joke,  but  which  certainly  exhibited 
the  Emperor  in  no  very  respectable  light.  This  fashion  of 
arguing  is  something  like  giving  "  gain  of  cause  "  to  the  ad- 
versary. We  cannot  criticize  at  length  the  Prince's  criticisms; 
but  we  must  say  that  his  remarks  on  Mme.  de  RSniusat  are  ex- 
ceedingly weak.  Of  course  she  shows  jealousy,  self-interest,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it ;  but  it  is  exactly  because  the  memoirs  and 
letters  do  make  this  revelation  that  they  are,  in  competent  hands, 
valuable.  We  fear  "the  legend  "will  hardly  have  the  breaches 
made  in  it  by  a  series  of  engineers  from  Lanfrey  to  Taine  repaired 
by  Prince  Napoleon. 

M.  Caro's  posthumous  volume  on  George  Sand  (2),  in  the  new 
series  of  "Great  French  Writers,"  is  not  quite  so  clever  as 
M.  Simon's  Cousin ;  but  it  is  very  dexterous  and  capable.  He 
says  as  little  as  possible  about  the  woman — at  least  in  her  earlier 
and  more  disputable  days — and  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
novelist  and  the  novels.  And  he  has  guarded  against  the  charge 
of  not  being  personal  enough  by  dwelling  on  the  late  respectable 
Nohant  days.  Excellently  written  and  very  ingeniously  com- 
posed, with  much  good  literary  criticism  and  plenty  of  common 
sense,  adroitly  deprived  of  the  brutality  which  common  sense 
sometimes  has,  the  book  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  best  of  the 
series.  It  quotes  one  of  the  best  mots  about  the  subject  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  one  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before.  "George  Sand,"  said  some  one,  "est  la  fille  de  Jean- 
Jacques  et  de  Mme.  de  Warens  " — a  definition  which  is  very 
nearly  genius. 

The  Abb6  Vigneron's  book  of  American  travel  is,  as  a  book  of 

(1)  Napoleon  et  ses  detracteurs.  Par  le  Prince  Napoleon.  Paris: 
Culmann  Le'vy. 

(2)  George  Sand.    Par  E.  Caro.    Paris  :  Haehette. 
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travel,  Dot  quite  the  equal  of  the  best  of  MM.  Plon's  series,  but  it 
has  some  interest  (3).  All  French  travellers  have  the  curious 
naivete  which  is  astonished  at  foreigners  for  being1  foreigners 
pretty  strongly  developed,  but  the  Abbe"  Yigneron  has  it  more 
strongly  than  almost  any  one  we  have  recently  met.  A  good  deal 
of  his  book  is  occupied  by  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  America. 

M.  de  Flers's  biography  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  (4)  is  written  in 
the  proper  courtier  manner,  but  stops  short  of  the  greatest  excesses 
of  courtiership,  and  will  give  everybody  who  is  curious  plenty  of 
intimation  of  an  official  or  semi-official  kind  about  the  latest  re- 
cognized (if,  indeed,  he  be  recognized)  "  son  of  St.  Louis."  There 
are  good  portraits  of  all  the  family,  down  to  babies  of  an  agree- 
able solemnity. 

M.  Carrau's  (5)  book  on  Consciousness,  Intellectual  and  Moral 
(the  difference  and  ambiguity  of  the  words  "  consciousness  "  and 
"conscience"  in  different  languages  is  to  be  regretted),  is  a 
meritorious  essay  dealing  in  the  main,  but  not  exclusively,  with  the 
theories  of  G.  H.  Lewes  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

M.  d'Hervilly's  Adventures  of  a  Prehistoric  Boy  (6)  is  a 
famous  Christmas  book,  excellently  illustrated  by  M.  Felix 
R^gamey,  and  capitally  written.  The  alarming  fauna  of  pre- 
historic times,  the  discomfortable  life  of  cave-men,  the  somewhat 
pleasanter  existence  of  the  palafittes,  and  so  forth,  are  worked  in 
with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  and  make  a  really  interesting  story. 
"We  have  no  doubt  that  the  details  are  scientifically  correct,  and 
we  don't  care  a  pin  if  they  are  not.  The  book  should  be  bought 
and  given  freely. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

FEW  French  books  of  annals  and  memoirs  escape  translation 
in  these  days,  despite  the  general  extension  of  the  study  of 
French  in  this  country,  which,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  number  of  those  who  absorb  French  literature 
in  a  diluted  form.  The  English  reader  is  certainly  benefited  by 
M.  Lucien  Perey's  interesting  Memoirs  of  the  Princesse  de  Ligne 
(Rentley),  translated  by  Laura  Ensor,  in  two  well-printed  and 
handy  volumes.  The  work  is  rendered  with  fair  fidelity,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  original  notes  and  portrait.  As  an  historical 
complement  to  the  amusing  Memoirs  of  the  precocious  Princess 
M.  Perey's  work  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Something  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  padding  attaches  to  it.  We  lose  sight  and 
touch  too  frequently  of  the  fascinating  Helene  in  following  the 
campaigns  of  her  husband  with  the  Imperialists  against  the  Turks 
and  the  French.  Contrasted  with  the  engaging  self-portraiture  of 
the  Memoirs  proper,  this  result  is  especially  inartistic.  M.  Perey, 
however,  shows  dramatic  propriety  in  closing  his  narrative  with 
the  second  marriage  to  Count  Vincent  Potocki,  and  of  course  no 
defects  of  editing  can  detract  from  the  charm  of  the  Princess's 
ingenuous  and  piquant  sketch  of  life  in  a  fashionable  Parisian 
convent  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  title  of  a  little  handbook  by  Miss  Yonge —  Wliat  BooJcs  to 
Bend  and  WJiat  to  Give  (National  Society) — will  suggest  an  imme- 
diate answer  to  most  lovers  of  books.  Give  what  you  will  and 
lend  not  at  all  is  what  experience  dictates  to  the  suffering  owner. 
But  Miss  Yonge's  advice  is  published  for  the  guidance  of  those 
engaged  in  parish  work  and  the  superintendence  of  country  circu- 
lating libraries.  Her  classified  lists  may  be  found  useful,  especially 
in  the  department  of  juvenile  literature  and  books  suitable  to 
Sunday  School  classes,  mothers'  meetings,  and  the  like.  In  other 
Tespects  the  selection  is  oddly  restricted,  and  the  editorial  com- 
ments on  certain  books  are  undeniably  whimsical.  Under  the 
heading  "  Boys "  we  find  King  Solo?)ion's  Mines  described  as 
*  marred  by  the  falsehoods  told  to  the  natives,"  and  the  references 
to  Captain  Good's  "  bad  language."  Under  "  Historical  Tales  " 
there  is  no  mention,  among  a  host  of  inferior  books,  of  Mr.  Gilliat's 
Forest  Outlaws,  and  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  a  "  most  divert- 
ing book,"  is  said  to  have  one  grievous  flaw—"  it  marries  a  man  to 
his  sister-in-law,  but  only  in  the  last  two  pages,  and  with  so  little 
preparation  that  the  passages  might  be  extirpated  without  any 
one  missing  them."  Even  more  incomprehensible  is  the  account 
of  a  book  called  In  the  Golden  Bays,  which  "  has  a  noble  hero, 
but  Algernon  Sidney  is  scarcely  a  desirable  subject  for  enthusiasm." 
Evidently  Miss  Yonge  thinks  that  the  minds  of  the  young  are 
like  blank  paper  and  boys  have  no  imagination. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Wright's  Archceologic  and  Historic  Fragments 
(Whiting  &  Co.)  comprise  papers  on  the  "Source  and  Nomen- 
clature of  the  River  Thames,"  a  MS.  list  of  plays  dated  1638,  and 
various  historical  personages,  such  as  Humphry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Mr. 
Wright's  inquiry  into  the  derivation  of  the  Thames,  physical  and 
philological,  is  a  readable  collection  of  notes  on  a  vexed  question. 
Referring  to  the  first  appearance  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Wright  ob- 
serves, like  an  antiquary  of  staunch  convictions,  he  has  not 
changed  his  views  in  spite  of  "  the  long  letters  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Abrahall  to  the  Times  in  1868,"  his  answers  to  which  were 
denied  publication,  or  of  "  the  short  and  intensely  vain  one  of 

(3)  De  Montreal  a  Washington.  Par  l'Abbe'  Lucien  Vigncron.  Paris  : 
Plon. 

(4)  I.e  Comte  de  Paris.    Par  lc  Marquis  de  Flers.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(5)  La  conscience.    Par  L.  Cnrrau.    Paris:  Perrin. 

(6)  Aventures  d'vn  petit  garcon  prihistorique  en  France.  Par  Ernest 
d'llervilly.    Paris :  Librairic  Mondaine. 


Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  which  he  told  the  world  no  one  knew 
anything  of  the  matter  save  himself."  The  list  of  plays  (1638), 
of  which  a  facsimile  is  given,  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Drinkwater  Meadows,  and  sjives  names  and  dates  of  per- 
formances at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  among  which  figure 
Ccesar  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Mr.  William  Sharp  contributes  a  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
to  the  "  Great  Writers"  series  (Walter  Scott).  It  is  not  wholly 
Mr.  Sharp's  fault  that  this  book  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  tedious 
iteration  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Professor  Dowden's 
"  memorable  work,"  as  Mr.  Sharp  calls  it,  of  which  the  present 
volume  is  "  little  more  than  a  precipitate."  But  Mr.  Sharp  is  too 
fearless  a  critic  to  be  content  with  a  precipitate.  Alluding  to 
Shelley's  early  delight  in  supernatural  stories,  he  remarks,  "  This 
morbid  literature  sowed  seeds  in  Shelley's  mind  which  at  first 
resulted  in  a  sterile  and  valueless  harvest,  but  which  later  on 
became  fruitful  indeed."  The  confusion  of  metaphor  is  natural  to 
Mr.  Sharp,  and  may  pass  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  latter  half  of  the  sentence.  The  "  sterile 
harvest "  that  resulted  from  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  romances  refers,  of 
course,  to  Zastrozzi  and  St.  B-vyne.  Does  Mr.  Sharp  find  much 
of  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Radclifl'e  in  Alastor  or  Prometheus  Unbound  ? 
On  p.  128  we  are  told  there  is  "  a  wider,  more  lyrical  music  "  in 
the  Revolt  of  Isla?7i  than  in  the  Faery  Queen,  which,  without 
waiting  to  ask  what  a  wider  music  may  be,  is  a  very  sad  re- 
flection on  Spenser's  unfinished  epic.  Mr.  Sharp  might  as  well 
compare  Alastor  with  Paradise  Bost,  and  exult  in  the  superior 
lyrical  quality  of  Shelley's  blank  verse. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.Tulloch's  Story  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort 
(Nisbet),  like  the  companion  volume  devoted  to  the  life  and  reign 
of  Her  Majesty,  is  simple  and  unaffected  in  style,  and  altogether 
what  a  book  should  be  that  is  written  "  for  boys  and  girls  all  over 
the  world."  It  would  be  the  better,  perhaps,  for  a  portrait,  which 
is  not  always  obtainable  in  remote  parts  of  the  globe. 

Mrs.  Crane's  Autobiography  of  Maria  V.  G.  Havergal  (Nisbet), 
though  scarcely  a  skilful  example  of  literary  craft,  fairly  reflects 
the  life  and  work  of  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelization and  temperance.  Mrs.  Crane's  recollections  of  her 
sister,  with  the  additional  tributes  of  friends,  in  some  ways 
strengthen  or  amplify  the  impression  produced  by  Maria 
Havergal's  record  of  her  own  experiences,  though,  like  most 
memorials  so  compiled,  they  do  not  invariably  tend  to  strict  and 
lucid  unity. 

The  career  of  a  successful  railway  contractor  may  interest  only 
a  limited  section  of  the  public,  though  all  who  are  curious  in  the 
mysteries  of  railway-making,  as  well  as  the  initiated,  may  profit- 
ably consult  Mr.  McDermott's  Bife  and  Work  of  Joseph  Ftrbank 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  This  is  a  plain  and  unpretentious  memoir, 
refreshingly  free  from  the  gush  or  cant  common  to  biographies  of 
self-made  men,  and  marked  by  good  sense  and  discretion  through- 
out.   The  sketches  and  diagrams  are  excellent. 

The  Baivs  of  Rubicon  Bezique,  by  "  Cavendish  "  (De  La  Rue  & 
Co.),  is  a  most  seasonable  little  handbook,  containing  the  laws  of 
a  capital  card-game — which  is  too  little  known  by  the  way — as 
they  were  finally  determined  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the 
Portland  Club.  A  complete  illustrated  guide  to  the  game  and  an 
historical  sketch  are  added  by  "  Cavendish,"  so  that  the  require- 
ments of  players  are  fully  satisfied. 

Entertainment  of  a  pleasing  sensational  kind  is  provided  in  Mr. 
W.  W.  Fenn's  A  Professional  Secret,  fyc.  (Hogg),  a  series  of 
bright,  well-devised  short  stories. 

Baxter's  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,  in  two  volumes,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  "Ancient  and  Modern  Library  of  Theological 
Literature  "  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Murray  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  Handbook  for  Riissia,  Poland,  and  Finland,  revised  throughout 
to  the  present  autumn. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  Mr.  Charles  Blackie's  Dictionary  of 
Place  Names  (Murray)  ;  How  to  Play  the  Fiddle,  by  H.  W.  and  G. 
Gresswell  (Reeves)  ;  Milton,  by  Mark  Pattison,  "  English  Men 
of  Letters"  (Macmillan)  ;  and  Mr.  Hodder's  Bife  of  Bord 
Shaftesbury  (Cassell). 

We  have  also  received  the  Poetical  Works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  1826  to  1 844,  with  a  memoir  by  John  H.  Ingram 
(Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.),  in  one  volume. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

NOTICE   TO  ADVERTISERS. 
The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33    Southampton   Street.    All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
83  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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IN  THE  LEINSTER  HALL. 

NO  one  who  knew  how  to  interpret  the  uneasy  sneers  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  others  of  his  tribe  at 
the  reception  understood  to  be  awaiting  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Gosciien  in  Dublin  will  now  venture  to  question 
the  soundness  of  Gladstonian  instincts.  To  be  sure  it  may 
have  been  doubted,  and  is  now  indeed  no  longer  doubtful, 
whether  the  judgment  which  allowed  these  instincts  to 
prevail  was  equally  sound.  Especially  it  is  questionable 
whether  even  a  "  low-comedy "  performer  on  the  stage  of 
party  politics  is  well  advised  in  pushing  his  humours  so  far 
as  to  select  for  clumsy  ridicule  an  academic  body  which  he 
has  formerly  described  as  "  the  intellectual  eye  of  Ireland." 
For  though  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  the  Harcourt  of 
to-day  to  speak  at  all  on  the  Irish  Question  without  a  grave 
risk  of  exposing  himself  to  contemptuous  refutation  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Harcourt  of  a  few  years  back,  yet  he 
needly  hardly  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  incur  the 
humiliating,  if  humorous,  chastisement  which  he  received  from 
Lord  Hartington  on  Tuesday  last.  He  is  bound,  of  course, 
to  feign  forgetfulness  of  what  he  has  in  former  days  said  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers ;  but  he  might  have  been  at 
the  pains  to  remember  and  to  avoid  so  fatuous  a  stultification 
of  his  recorded  estimate  of  Trinity  College.  Why  go 
about  to  eat  more  words  than  are  included  in  your  daily 
rations?  Why,  when  you  have  turned  your  coat,  divest 
yourself,  as  Lord  Hartington  pointedly  asked,  of  "  every 
particle  of  raiment  which  you  ever  possessed  "  1  These, 
however,  are  questions  which  relate  only  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  individual  discomfiture,  and  only  to  that,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  gratuitously  courted.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that,  even  if  he  had  avoided  all  such  avoidable  pitfalls,  it 
would  have  been  judicious  of  him  and  his  fellows  to  attempt 
to  belittle  the  Dublin  demonstration.  But  we  quite  admit 
that,  if  such  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  at  all,  the  occasion 
was  worthy  of  it.  The  numbers,  composition,  character, 
and  spirit  of  the  assembly  which  gathered  together  to  welcome 
the  two  Unionist  leaders  in  the  Leinster  Hall  last  Tuesday 
night  have  been  sufficiently  analysed  and  described  in  the 
loyal  press  on  either  side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  and  have  re- 
ceived almost  as  significant  a  recognition  in  the  impotent 
chagrin  of  the  Gladstonians.  The  meeting,  to  put  it  shortly,  was 
simply  representative  of  all  the  brain,  energy,  and  substance 
of  the  Irish  capital.  It  consisted  of  "  everybody  who  has  done 
"  anything  "  and  "  everybody  who  has  anything  to  lose." 
Even  if  the  laboured  and  melancholy  efforts  of  the  Sepa- 
ratists to  make  light  of  it  could  deceive  the  most  innocent 
of  Englishmen,  he  might  at  once  dispel  the  delusion  by 
asking  himself  what  these  same  detractors  would  have  said 
if  such  an  assembly,  or  one  of  half  its  numbers  and  a  tenth 
part  of  its  weight,  could  have  been  got  together  in  Dublin 
to  welcome  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  missionary  on  behalf  of 
Separation. 

Its  constitution  and  embodied  sentiment  naturally  deter- 
mined the  character  of  the  speeches  addressed  to  it,  and 
answered  in  advance  the  highly  infelicitous  criticisms  of 
those  Gladstonians  who,  having  apparently  prepared  their 
backs  for  the  lash,  have  been  displaying  such  innocent  exul- 
tation at  escaping  unwhipped.  Let  them  curb  their  pretended 
impatience  for  punishment.  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Gosciien  have  given  them  many  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  will,  we  hope,  give  them  many  another  yet.  The  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Leinster  Hall  last  Tuesday  supplied  no 
fitting  occasion  for  oratory  of  the  "slashing"  order.  It 


may  even  be  said  that  the  two  guests  of  the  Dublin 
Loyalists  were  to  be  regarded  rather  as  speaking  for  than 
to  the  large  and  distinguished  body  of  Irishmen  which  they 
were  ostensibly  addressing.  The  truer  conception  of  the 
assemblage  in  the  Leinster  Hall  is  that  of  a  vast  deputa- 
tion, representative  of  all  the  ability,  industry,  and  wealth, 
and  of  almost  all  the  honesty  of  the  Irish  capital,  "  intro- 
"  duced  "  by  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  The  two  Unionist 
statesmen  were  "  Speakers,"  in  fact,  in  the  old  Parlia- 
mentary sense  of  the  word — the  spokesmen  of  those  before 
whom  they  stood,  and  they  naturally  and  properly  adapted 
their  oratory  to  its  immediate  purpose.  Lord  Hartington, 
accordingly,  confined  himself  mainly  to  an  exposition  of 
the  real  strength  of  the  Unionist  feeling  in  Ireland,  and 
to  an  exposure  not  the  less  needed  because  the  process  has 
so  often  been  performed  before,  of  the  fallacious  pretence 
that  the  "  vast  majority "  of  Irishmen  are  in  favour  of 
Home  E,ule.  The  majority  are  in  favour  of  it,  as  a  majority 
may  in  almost  any  country  be  represented  in  favour  of  what- 
ever the  noisier  of  two  minorities  claims  their  support  for. 
In  other  words,  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people,  including  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  even  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
tenant-farmers,  are  not  Home  Rulers  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  if  Home  Rule  wins  they  will  accept  it,  and 
that,  so  long  as  they  think  it  is  going  to  win,  they  will 
shout  for  it.  They  are  to  be  captured  and  controlled — as, 
indeed,  is  true  of  the  mass  of  ordinary  bellwether-following 
men  in  any  country  in  the  world — by  those  who  show 
themselves  strong  enough  to  lead  and  rule.  Their  political 
preferences— if  so  we  may  describe  sentiments  which  hardly 
attain  to  the  level  of  weak  political  velleities — cannot  pos- 
sibly be  taken  into  account  in  a  question  of  this  kind. 
What  the  country  wishes,  in  any  intelligible  and  intelligent 
sense  of  the  word  "  wish,"  must  be  determined  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  preponderance  of  opinion  among  the  inde- 
pendent and  articulate  classes.  On  that  point  there  never 
was  really  any  reason  for  doubt ;  though,  without  reason, 
there  may  possibly  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  excuse 
for  it.  But,  after  the  manifestation  of  the  past  week  iu 
Dublin,  even  excuse  has  ceased  to  exist. 

If,  however,  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen  went 
to  Ireland,  as  the  latter  said  at  the  Liberal  Union  banquet 
on  Wednesday  night,  not  to  "  inflame,  but  to  inform,"  they 
have  strikingly  shown  that  they  are  also  equally  able  to 
inspire.  Information  on  even  the  most  familiar  legislative 
details  of  the  Irish  question  must  indeed  be  needed  on  the 
Gladstonian  side  when  we  find  a  trained  lawyer  like  Sir 
Walter  Phillimore  rushing  valorously  into  print  to  prove 
that  after  all  his  presumable  study  of  the  rights,  wrongs, 
and  needs  of  Ireland  he  has  not  yet  mastered  the  distinction 
between  compensation  for  disturbance  and  compensation 
for  improvements,  and  imagines  that  limitations  applicable 
only  to  the  former  species  of  indemnity  govern  the  latter 
also.  But  Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  like  Mr.  Laing  before 
him,  may  be  left  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Dundas 
Gardiner.  Unionist  leaders,  however,  cannot  be  always 
employed  in  enlightening  the  ignorance  of  their  adversaries. 
They  have  work  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  do 
among  their  own  party  ;  and,  though  there  was  no  lack  of 
animation  even  in  Mr.  Gosciien's  sober  and  closely  reasoned 
speech  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  we  should  imagine  that 
his  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  Unionist  cause  on  the  following 
evening  had  fire  enough  about  it  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
exigent  of  those  Radical  critics  who  seem  so  anxious  to  be 
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scorched.  It  was  a  speech  which  should  put  new  life  and 
heart  into  the  most  timid  and  desponding  of  those  Unionists 
— few,  but  still  to  be  found — who  have  been  mistaking  the 
angry  rantings  of  a  baffled  and  inwardly  dispirited  faction 
for  the  voice  of  unyielding  resolve.  Mr.  Goschen's  appeal 
"  from  the  Ireland  of  those  who  know  nothing  "  and  those 
who  have  nothing — the  favourite  supreme  tribunal,  it 
would  seem,  in  these  days — to  the  Ireland  which  was  so 
splendidly  represented  in  the  Leinster  Hall  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  last,  ought  to  be  pressed,  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  pressed  more  freely  than  it  is  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Irish  Channel.  Silence  ceases  to  appear  golden 
when  brass  is  having  it  all  its  own  way;  and  the  inferior 
metal  has  been  much  too  long  allowed  to  keep  the  field  to 
i  If.  By  sheer  shameless  diut  of  perpetually  reiterating 
that  the  Home  Rule  struggle  in  Ireland  is  a  conflict 
between  the  "  people  "  on  one  side  and  the  landlords  on  the 
other,  the  Gladstonians  have  too  probably  persuaded  some 
of  the  less  thoughtful  and  less  informed  of  the  English 
electorate  that  the  statement  is  a  truthful  account,  instead 
of  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  open  the  eyes  of  many  of  these  deluded  persons,  and  to 
prove  to  them  that  the  mercantile,  the  professional,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  the  industrial  classes  in  Ireland  are 
just  as  vehemently  opposed  as  the  landed  gentry  to  a  policy 
of  Separation.  But  the  work  of  enlightenment  will  not 
accomplish  itself ;  it  requires  effort — steady  and  persistent 
effort — on  the  part  of  those  neglected  classes  for  its  achieve- 
ment ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Goschen's  stirring 
exhortations  will  have  a  marked  effect  in  animating  them 
to  perform  it. 


THE  ILL-TEMPERED  PARTY. 

READERS  of  the  Times  on  Tuesday  morning  must 
have  wondered  what  made  Mr.  John  Morley  so 
waspish  in  his  reply  to  so  very  inoffensive — we  had  very 
nearly  said  so  very  insignificant — a  person  as  Mr.  Mitciiell 
Henry.  We  say  we  had  nearly  called  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  insignificant;  but  that,  though  it  would  not  have 
been  either  rudely  or  unkindly  meant,  would  not  have  been 
altogether  wise  or  true.  For  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  if  not 
in  himself  a  man  of  genius  (and  yet  he  has  shown  himself 
in  his  rejoinder  better  witted,  as  well  as  better  tempered, 
than  his  antagonist),  is  rather  remarkable  as  a  type.  He  is 
a  rich  man,  who  took  the  fancy  to  settle  down  in  a  remote 
part  of  Connaught,  and  to  lavish  money  like  water  in  play- 
ing earthly  providence  to  the  Irish.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
try  to  be  a  Home  Ruler,  and  he  was  one  till  Home  Rule 
became  something  that  no  decent  man  except  a  party  poli- 
tician could  tolerate.  And  then  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry 
found  that  bis  money,  spent  like  water,  had  gone  like 
water,  and  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  was  written  in  the 
same  material.  The  other  day  he  took  upon  himself 
(having  had  a  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  AVest 
of  Ireland  of  which  Mr.  Morley  knows  practically  nothing) 
to  correct  certain  errors  of  fact  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Chief  Secretary.  Whereat  that  in  general  amiable  and 
mild-mannered  philosopher  flew  into  a  rage,  observed 
"  sarcastic  "  that  there  might  be  persons  who  took  Mr. 
-Mitchell  Henry  as  an  authority  on  Irish  affairs  (if  there 
be  such,  he  has  not  bought  their  opinion  cheaply,  le  jxtuvre 
h omnia  1),  talked  about  "loose  stuff,"  and  so  forth.  For 
Mr.  Morley  to  turn  Pore  Duchene  (of  course  in  a  mild 
way)  after  this  fashion  is  very  surprising,  or  may  have 
seemed  so  to  a  casual  reader. 

But  if  that  casual  reader  had  read  his  paper  through,  as 
a  man  should,  or  had  even  turned  to  the  leader  columns  of 
the  AbDIEL  of  decent  Gladstonian  journalism,  he  would  havo 
been  speedily  enlightened.  Mr.  Lacaita's  proceedings  in 
resigning  his  seat  at  Dundee  have  put  this  Gladstonian  organ 
in  such  a  towering  passion  that  it  accuses  him  of  "thinking 
"  he  can  lead  the  Liberal  party  better  than  Mr.  Gladstone" 
(a  charge  the  evidence  for  which  does  not  appear,  though  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  anybody  did  think  that,  at  any 
rate,  he  could  not  lead  a  party  much  worse  than  the  man  who 
has  ted  it  out  of  office,  broken  it  in  two,  and  landed  the  part 
which  stuck  to  him  in  an  inextricable  entanglement),  and 
compliments  him  on  his  conduct  as  contrasting  somewhat 
favourably  with  "  the  brazen  audacity  of  turncoats  on  the 
"  other  side."  Alas  !  alas  !  there  is  no  more  dangerous  im- 
plement  than  the  pen  when  a  man  loses  his  temper.  Who 
are  the  turncoats  on  the  other  side  to  Mr.  Lacaita? 
Clearly  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the 


WiNTERBOTnAM,  whose  discontent  with  Unionism  the  Glad- 
stonians hailed  as  a  glorious  summer  for  themselves.  These 
are  the  only  turncoats  "on  the  other  side" — the  men 
who  have  fallen  away  from  the  Unionists  as  Mr.  Lacaita. 
has  fallen  away  from  the  Separatists.  Clearly  this  writer 
(about  a  few  hours  later  to  accuse  Mr.  Goschen  of  "  im- 
"  pertinence"  and  Lord  Hartington  of  "  stupidity  ")  must 
have  been  terribly  put  out.  And  if  he,  a  mere  penman, 
was  so  put  out,  how  about  Mr.  Morley,  who  but  the 
other  day  triumphed  in  the  total  absence  of  turncoats — 
brazen,  audacious,  and  other — on  his  own  side  %  "  There's 
"  no  mistake  about  our  fellows,"  said  Mr.  Morley,  almost  in 
the  words  of  Sir  George  Tufto  ;  and  lo  !  there  comes  Mr. 
Lacaita  almost  immediately  afterwards,  not  only  doing  the 
very  thing  which  Mr.  Morley  had  declared  no  Gladstonian 
would  think  of  doing,  but  giving  the  most  brazen,  the  most 
audacious,  reasons  for  his  action.  He  does  not  avow  himself 
an  anti-Home  Ruler — they  might  perhaps  have  borne  that, 
being  most  of  them  prepared,  if  it  suited  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  if  the  Tories  took  up  Home  Rule,  to  be  anti-Home 
Rulers  themselves  to-morrow.  But  Mr.  Lacaita  has 
touched  the  ark — the  ai'k  of  vanity.  He  speaks  of  "  the 
"  effects  produced  by  the  bitterness  of  unexpected  defeat  on 
"  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Liberal  party."  Now  the 
Liberal  (that  is  to  say,  the  Gladstonian)  party  maintains 
that  it  is  not  bitter  ;  that  it  is  not  really  defeated  ;  that  its 
temper  is  angelic,  and  its  conduct  arch-angelic ;  that  it  is  in 
a  state  of  rising  tides,  springing  hopes,  dawning  suns,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  worst,  or  anything 
like  the  worst.  Mr.  Lacaita,  it  seems,  "  did  not  foresee 
"  that  the  Gladstonians  would  actively  encourage  obstruc- 
"  tion  in  Parliament,  violent  agitation  and  lawlessness  in 
"  Ireland."  He  also  could  not  foresee  "  the  half-heartedness 
"  and  timidity  of  the  more  moderate  Liberal  leaders."  He 
"  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  right  for  Englishmen 
"  and  Scotchmen  to  assist  the  endeavour  to  make  govern- 
"  ment  in  Ireland  impossible."  He  sees  in  the  Irish  friends 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  persons  who  resort  to 
"  exclusive  dealing,  hide-and-seek  meetings,  the  bullying  of 
"  witnesses,  and  the  virulent  abuse  and  denunciation  of 
"  political  opponents."  And  Mr.  Lacaita,  not  liking  the 
fruits,  very  properly  comes  out  from  under  the  tree. 

It  must  have  been  this  which  made  Mr.  Morley  so  ill- 
tempered  that  he  had  to  "  pass  it  on  "  to  poor,  unfortunate 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry.  For  he,  though  he  has  a  few  fixed 
and  great  illusions,  is  not  on  the  whole  a  man  who  pays 
himself  with  words,  or  is  happy  in  thinking  that  there  are 
only  a  hundred  fewer  Gladstonians  in  Dulwich  than  there 
were  two  years  ago  ;  and  that  this  is  "  moving  in  the 
"  direction  of  Liberalism."  He  must  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  disgust  which  Mr.  Lacaita  expresses  with  equal 
force  and  ingenuousness  may  be,  must  be,  is,  felt  by  other 
Gladstonians,  and  that  a  small  minority  cannot  stand  the 
droppings  off  which  hardly  matter — which  are  almost  inci- 
dent— to  a  great  majority.  He  is  not  likely  to  console  him- 
self with  the  singularly  empty  plea  that,  if  Mr.  Lacaita 
will  not  vote  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  does  not  object  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation.  A  party  where  all  the  mem- 
bers professed  their  fervent  allegiance  to  Home  Rule,  but 
declined  to  vote  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  it,  would  be  cold 
comfort  to  Mr.  Morley.  It  might  remind  him  (for  he  is  a 
man  of  reading)  of  that  singular  blessing  which  is  said  to 
have  been  promised  to  Ireland  in  another  case,  and  re- 
corded in  what,  as  it  is  said  to  appear  in  one  of  the  versions 
of  Nennius,  is  probably  the  earliest  bull  on  record — to  wit, 
that  the  Day  of  Judgment  should  do  no  harm  to  any 
Irishman,  "  because  they  would  all  be  killed  seven  years 
"  before  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick."  A  defection  based  on 
reasoned  argument,  and  on  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman, 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  followed  than  one  based  like 
those  of  Mr.-  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Evelyn  on  silly  shying  at 
the  word  "  coercion,"  or  on  mere  hatred  of  party  names, 
like  Sir  George  Trevelyan's.  And  it  is  not  calling  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Lord  Hartington  impertinent  and  stupid  that 
will  mend  the  matter. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  ill  humour  of 
Gladstonians,  already  marked,  should  be  deepened  by  such 
things  as  Mr.  Lacaita's  denunciation  of  their  alliance 
with  blood-stained  and  mud-stained  Parnellism,  or  as  Mr. 
Balfour's  excellently  cool  and  convincing  exposure  of  the 
nonsense  about  political  prisoners  and  about  the  persecution 
of  Mr.  O'Brien.  Little  as  they  said  about  the  shameful 
shuffling  of  their  leader  in  the  Dopping  matter  (by  the 
way,  the  revised  version  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  does  not 
seem  to  contain  the  "  other  meaning "),  they  must  have 
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felt  it,  and  such  incidents  as  those  just  mentioned  aro  not 
likely  to  console  them  much.  One  distinguished  member 
of  tho  party,  Mr.  Laiiouciiei;h,  appears  to  bo  sinking  into 
a  settled  gloom,  very  dismal  to  witness  in  one  once  so  light- 
hearted.  Others,  as  we  have  seen,  are  reduced  to  mere 
splutter  and  to  calling  friends  by  names  intended  for  foes. 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  is  a  lawyer  and  should  bo  a 
gentleman,  fishes  out  of  the  gutter  of  the  Freeman's  Journal 
a  silly,  a  vulgar,  and,  worst  of  all,  an  already  contradicted 
piece  of  gossip  about  Lord  Hartington  and  his  host.  Mr. 
Morley  kept  it  up  gallantly  at  Newcastle  and  at  Hull, 
but  his  state  of  mind  is  better  shown  by  such  a  letter 
as  that  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  than  by  prepared 
speeches  on  the  platform.  It  must  be  sad,  indeed,  to  think 
that  not  only  the  wits,  but  the  very  existence,  of  Home  Rule 
should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life ;  but  the  dismal 
conviction  seems  to  be  forcing  itself  upon  not  a  few  Home 
Rulers.  And  when  they  are  driven,  as  not  a  few  of  them 
have  been  driven,  to  asking  how  any  one  can  argue  that 
Home  Rule  means  Separation  when  Mr.  Parnell  and  all 
the  Parnellites  declare  that  it  does  not,  the  unheard-of  intel- 
lectual poverty  of  their  position  makes  itself  very  pitifully 
felt.  It  is,  unluckily,  not  possible  to  throw  arguments,  like 
loaves,  into  the  besieged  places  of  politics,  or  else  Unionists 
might  spare  a  few,  and  never  miss  them,  to  the  hard-bested 
followers  of  Colonel  Dopping's  victim.  It  is  true  there  is 
another,  and  a  very  practical,  way  of  relief.  They  have 
only  got  to  come  out  like  Mr.  Lacaita,  and  it  may  be  pro- 
mised them  that  none  of  the  besiegers  will  be  so  brutal  as  to 
drive  them  back. 


THE  LEWIS  CROFTERS. 


THE  latest  outbreak  of  lawlessness  has  occurred  far 
from  Trafalgar  Square  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland.  It  appears  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland  and  the  Lord  Advocate  have  already  taken 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  punishment 
of  the  rioters.  The  circumstances  of  the  incendiary  fires 
at  Assynt,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  are  not  yet  fully 
known.  It  is  said  that  a  sheep  farm  was  at  the  expiration 
of  a  current  lease  to  be  let  in  small  portions  to  the  Crofters  ; 
and  that  they  have  anticipated  the  date  at  which  they  would 
have  taken  possession.  It  seems  improbable  that  persons 
who  had  a  prospective  interest  in  land  should  have  in- 
validated their  own  titles  by  a  wanton  trespass.  Probably 
further  information  will  explain,  though  it  can  scarcely 
justify,  their  conduct.  The  crime  of  fire-raising  would  not 
long  since  have  excited  both  surprise  and  indignation;  but 
the  anarchy  which  has  been  encouraged  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
shows  an  alarming  tendency  to  spread.  A  demagogue  who 
justifies  the  breach  of  a  single  Act  of  Parliament  impairs 
the  general  authority  of  law.  The  Sutherland  incendiaries 
have  been  virtually  exhorted  to  remember,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  revenge  Mitchelstown.  They  logically  infer  that  they  are 
entitled  to  assert  by  violence  any  claims  which  they  may 
suppose  themselves  to  have  on  the  land.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  a  judicious  display  of  force  will  have  satisfied  the 
Highland  malcontents  that  it  is  dangerous  to  break  even  an 
unpopular  law.  The  Scottish  Courts  will  not  countenance 
robbery  or  fire-raising  whether  or  not  such  methods  are  em- 
ployed to  enforce  some  agrarian  theory.  The  simple  proposi- 
tion that  property  of  all  kinds  belongs  to  its  actual  owners 
supersedes  all  discussion  as  to  the  economic  fitness  of 
existing  arrangements.  It  is  for  legislators  to  correct  any 
moral  injustice  which  may  be  combined  with  legal  right. 
Those  who  resist  the  law  virtually  admit  that  it  is  not 
on  their  side.  There  is  no  presumption  in  favour  of  their 
•equitable  claim. 

The  disturbances  in  the  island  of  Lewis  are  less  criminal ; 
but  they  also  involve  a  deliberate  defiance  of  the  law.  Three 
or  four  hundred  men  have  partially  destroyed  the  deer  in 
the  Park  Forest  by  shooting  them  or  driving  them  into  the 
sea.  The  old  Highland  mode  of  conducting  the  chase,  by 
enclosing  the  deer  as  in  a  drag-net,  is  more  than  once 
mentioned  by  Scott,  and  it  is  described  in  much  detail 
in  Waverley,  when  Fergus  MacIvor  and  other  Jacobite 
chiefs  hold  a  conference,  under  the  pretext  of  a  hunting 
assemblage,  immediately  before  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The 
Tinchin,  as  it  was  called,  which  has  now  been  organized  in 
Lewis  was  clearly  intended  to  signify  disaffection.  The 
rioters  may  perhaps  not  have  objected  to  the  preservation 
of  deer  ;  but  they  wished  to  apply  pressure  to  the  owner  of 
1       the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  island.    They  succeeded  in 


killing  two  or  throe  hundred  head  of  deer,  and  they  re- 
galed themselves  on  tho  venison,  though  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  some  of  tho  carcases  where  they  fell.  Tho  game- 
keepers, who  wore  probably  too  few  to  offer  resistance,  wore 
apparently  not  molested,  and  tins  wife  of  the  lessee  of  the 
forest  was  courteously  treated.  As  it  cannot  have  been 
worth  whilo  to  break  tho  law  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
themselves  with  two  or  three  meals,  if  must  bo  assumed 
that  the  challenge  addressed  to  the  proprietors  and  to  tho 
authorities  was  intentional.  The  ringleaders  defended  their 
conduct  on  the  ground  that  they  were  extremely  poor,  and 
that  they  wished  to  call  attention  to  their  wants. 

Although  this  petty  revolt  against  the  law  will  perhaps 
be  classed  among  other  irregular  assertions  of  tho  claims  of 
the  Crofters,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  member  of 
that  body  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  All  the  rioters, 
without  exception,  were  squatters,  who  have  apparently 
settled  on  small  patches  of  land  for  which  they  pay  no  rent. 
Their  grievance  apparently  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  share  in  the  benefits  which  custom  or  recent  legis- 
lation has  conferred  on  the  small  tenants.  Probably  they 
have  no  claim  to  any  common  pasturage ;  but  they  must 
practise  a  kind  of  spade  husbandry,  inasmuch  as  several  of 
them  mention  that  their  only  food  consists  of  potatoes.  The 
scanty  reports  of  the  disturbance  contain  no  information  on 
the  question  whether  the  Crofters  object  to  the  preservation 
of  the  deer,  or  whether  they  approve  the  proceedings  in 
which  they  took  no  part.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
members  of  the  poorest  class  are  dissatisfied  by  their  exclu- 
sion from  privileges  which  have  been  conferred  on  their 
more  fortunate  neighbours.  It  is  known  that  in  Ireland 
the  landless  population  is  beginning  to  complain  of  the  per- 
petual entail  which  has  been  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
occupiers.  There  may  possibly  be  similar  jealousy  in  the 
Hebrides ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  Crofters  are  at  present  unknown.  As  four  or  five 
hundred  men  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  deer,  there 
must  be  a  large  number  of  penniless  squatters.  They  have 
apparently  settled  on  the  land  in  excessive  numbers,  and 
without  any  capital  or  any  property  except  their  little 
holdings.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  they  should  plan 
the  abolition  of  the  deer-forest,  which  can  do  them  no  harm 
and  which  brings  some  money  into  the  island.  It  seems  that 
the  rioters  told  some  newspaper  reporters  that  Mr.  Platt, 
who  rents  the  forest,  and  his  wife  have  been  uniformly 
kind  to  the  poor.  Lady  Matheson,  who  owns  the  freehold, 
has  apparently  encouraged  or  tolerated  the  settlement  of 
squatters  on  lands  to  which  they  had  originally  no  legal  title. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  an  excessive  population  should  be 
poor,  and  therefore  discontented. 

It  is  stated  that  many  of  the  young  men  who  joined  in 
the  disturbance  had  taken  the  precaution  of  previously 
obtaining  gun  licences  at  Stornaway.  The  licence  costs  ten 
shillings,  or  probably  more  than  a  week's  income  of  every 
squatter.  It  is  strange  that  persons  who  were  prepared  to 
defy  the  law  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  comply 
with  a  costly  fiscal  regulation.  They  can  scarcely  have 
believed  that  they  could  with  impunity  break  the  law  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  and  that  they  would 
afterwards  have  been  subject  to  penalties  at  the  instance  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  officer.  If  the  statement  is  accurate, 
the  offenders  have  assuredly  not  the  excuse  of  abject  poverty. 
Their  proceedings  appear  in  other  respects  to  be  more  or 
less  paradoxical.  When  the  Sub  Sheriff,  who  visited  the 
scene  of  disturbance  with  commendable  promptitude,  remon- 
strated against  the  violence  which  had  been  committed,  the 
offenders  treated  him  with  deference  and  respect,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  and  to  abstain  from  further  outrages.  One 
of  them,  in  an  interview  with  a  newspaper  reporter,  boasted 
that  he  had  broken  no  law  except  the  Game  Law,  which  is 
supposed  by  some  casuists  to  be  less  sacred  than  other 
enactments.  Finally  the  rioters,  if  they  can  be  properly  so 
called,  offered  to  save  the  police  the  trouble  of  serving 
process  upon  them  at  their  houses,  by  meeting  them  at  some 
convenient  place,  and  they  appear  to  have  surrendered  in 
not  inconsiderable  numbers.  Unless  the  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings which  undoubtedly  took  place  have  been  remarkably 
extenuated,  the  island  of  Lewis  lags  far  behind  Trafalgar 
Square.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  that  in  both  places 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  law  should  be  vindicated. 

It  appears  that  the  Park  Forest  was  until  lately  occupied 
as  a  sheep  farm,  but  its  soil  was  so  barren  that  it  could 
not  be  profitably  occupied.  Accordingly,  Lady  Matheson 
let  it  to  Mr.  Platt,  an  English  manufacturer,  as  a  deer- 
forest.    Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  not  known  that  any 
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dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  either  by  the  Crofters  or  by  the 
squatter  population.  If  the  deer  were  destroyed  or  reduced 
to  a  small  number,  the  owner  would  be  a  loser,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  why  the  neighbouring  Crofters  or 
squatters  should  object  to  the  present  mode  of  occupation. 
It  is  evident  that  land  grazed  by  sheep  is  .as  much  out  of  the 
reach  of  small  occupiers  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  deer-forest. 
If  the  land  were  again  disafforested,  the  land  could  not  be  at 
the  same  time  used  for  sheep  pasture  and  for  the  growth  of 
potatoes.  No  complaint  is  known  to  have  been  made  of 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  deer,  which  sometimes  trespass  in 
winter  on  enclosed  grounds.  Probably  the  most  effectual 
remedy  for  any  distress  which  may  exist  in  Lewis  would  be  a 
properly  organized  emigration,  but  for  the  present  agitators 
have  succeeded  in  rendering  any  measure  of  the  kind  un- 
popular. In  Canada  or  in  British  Columbia  a  hard-working 
and  thrifty  squatter  from  the  Hebrides  would  almost  imme- 
diately reach  a  level  of  prosperity  which  is  unattainable  at 
home,  but  rich  proprietors  who  alone  can  effect  the  object 
shrink  from  the  mendacious  accounts  of  their  benevolent 
activity  which  arc  circulated  among  a  starving  population. 


THE  CANARD  TRIUMPHANT. 

Bji  UROPE  lias  known  many  scares  and  not  a  few  puzzles 
since  the  War  of  1870,  but  though  many  of  them  have 
been  more  alarming,  few  have  been  more  curious  than  the 
imbroglio  started  last  week,  and  not  finished  yet,  about 
Prince  Bismarck's  conversations  with  the  Czar,  their  tenour, 
and  their  probable  results.  No  such  panic  was  caused  by 
this  (even  coming  as  it  did  in  immediate  conjunction 
with  the  removal  of  what  had  long  been  the  only  stable 
element  in  French  politics)  as  was  caused,  for  instance,  not 
very  long  ago  by  the  criminal  or  foolish  hearkenings  of  a 
London  journal  to  certain  rumours  of  war,  nor  did  the 
tenour  of  the  gossip  lend  itself  to  the  designs  of  fishers  in 
the  "  black  pool  of  Agio."  That  Prince  Bismarck  should, 
with  his  wonted  frankness,  have  informed  the  Czar  that 
some  wicked  people  had  been  telling  lies,  and  perhaps  even 
forging  letters  to  put  him,  the  guileless  Prince,  in  his 
Czarish  Majesty's  black-books,  had  nothing  extraordinarily 
improbable  about  it.  That  the  Czar  should  have  believed 
Prince  Bismarck  was  not  very  wonderful  either  ;  for 
though  most  good  judges  credit  the  ruler  of  Russia  with  a 
head  both  weak  and  hot,  his  disposition  would  seem  to  be 
one  very  likely  to  be  favourably  influenced,  if  only  for  a 
time,  by  a  burst  of  real  or  nicely  calculated  frankness  on  the 
part  of  a  person  of  whom  even  this  Czar  can  feel  no  jealousy, 
and  whom  even  a  Czar  must  regard  with  some  respect.  The 
channel  of  communication  to  the  public  was  odd  enough  ; 
but  then  the  whole  system  of  semi-official  or  unofficial  com- 
muniques is  so  queer  that  no  new  instance  of  it  can  be  said 
to  be  wholly  surprising. 

But  all  these  things  faded  into  insignificance  beside  the 
mysterious  insinuations  (not  the  first,  as  it  was,  of  course, 
remembered)  about  Orleanist  intrigues.  Some  tolerably 
experienced  diplomatists  seem  to  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  first  of  these  apparently  wolf-and-lamb  indictments  ; 
and  even  the  second  did  not  at  first  make  them,  in  the 
language  of  the  children's  game,  any  "  warmer."  It  was 
true,  of  course,  that  his  sometime  Majesty,  the  first  and 
last  King  of  the  French,  had  about  as  bad  a  reputation 
for  underhand  scheming  and  intriguing  as  any  potentate  in 
Europe  ;  that  since  the  union  of  the  Royalist  party  in  France 
(except  the  bluncs  d' Espagne)  the  Orleans  chances  have  been 
looking  up;  that  the  family— despite  confiscations  and  exiles 
and  gifts  to  the  nation — is  a  very  wealthy  one,  and  that  it 
•was  a  kind  of  tradition  of  the  Bourbon  kings  of  France  to 
have  secret  diplomatic  establishments,  correspondences,  and 
intrigues  of  their  own,  quite  independently  of  their  Govern- 
ments, when  they  had  Governments.  But  what  the  Orlean- 
ists  should  be  doing  in  the  hold  of  this  particular  galley  ; 
what  their  object  was  in  doing  it,  and  what  opportunity 
they  had  of  doing  anything,  nobody  seemed  to  know.  At  last, 
somebody  remembered  that  the  mother  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  >Saxe-Coburg  was  an  Orleanist  Princess,  and  then  it  all 
became  clear — only  to  become  completely  obscure  again  by  the 
subsequent  assertion  that  the  wicked  forger  was  not 
Princess  Clementine  at  all,  but  Princo  Rcuss,  a  different 
per.-on  altogether,  and  nobody's  mother  or  daughter.  Still 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  has  been  kept  up  about  the 
mutter,  and  fresh  rumours  and  explanations  of  rumours  have 


been  set  afloat.  The  discovery  on  the  German  side  that 
wicked  people  have  been  maligning  Russia  has  been  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  on  the  Russian  side  that  wicked 
people,  or  people  too  zealous,  have  been  maligning  Germany. 
These  have  had,  we  are  told,  the  best  effect.  And  so  compli- 
ments are  to  pass  between  the  two  nations,  and  General 
Gourko,  who  was  only  last  week  defying  Providence  on  the 
strength  of  the  insurance  tables,  in  his  anticipations  of  once 
more  leading  Russian  troops  somewhere,  will  have  to 
lengthen  the  term  of  his  policy — or  will  not,  as  the  case 
may  be.  For  two  things  may  be  predicted  with  tolerable 
certainty.  The  discovery  of  a  whole  boxful  of  proofs  of 
the  literary  dexterity  of  the  Princess  Clementine  or  any- 
body else  will  not  make  Germans  love  Russia  or  Russians 
love  Germany. 

This,  however,  does  not  make  it  unprofitable  to  discuss 
the  probable  reasons  of  Prince  Bismarck,  if  not  for  making 
the  communication,  at  any  rate  for  allowing  it  to  remain 
uncontradicted.  They  may  be  sought,  with  no  small  likeli- 
hood of  success,  in  very  simple  and  well-known  facts,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Prince's  well  known  pacific  ten- 
dencies (we  do  not  speak  ironically),  and  the  equally  well- 
known  sentiments  of  his  Imperial  master  towards  Russia, 
or  rather  towards  the  Czar.    At  the  present  time  of  his 

I  domestic  troubles  the  aged  Emperor  is  less  likely  than  ever 
to  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  stirring  up  of  evil  feel- 
ings in  his  kinsman,  and  this  of  itself  would  be  almost 

'  sufficient  reason  for  a  rapprochement  which  will  cost  the 
Prince  nothing.  But  there  is  more  than  this.  Prince 
Bismarck,  unless  everybody  is  mistaken,  has  just,  by  means 
of  a  new,  if  unwritten,  Triple  Alliance,  made  the  stability 
of  the  great  Empire  which  he  has  founded  certain  for 
the  time.  This  certainty  he  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  endanger  or  to  barter  for  fair  words  and  fine  senti- 
ments on  the  part  of  anybody.  But,  having  achieved 
this  solid  advantage  in  the  one  direction,  it  would  be 
exactly  like  a  master  of  statesmanship  such  as  the  Prince 
is,  to  secure,  if  he  could,  an  inexpensive  but  valuable  advan- 
tage in  the  other.  He  will  never  give  up  as  long  as  he  can 
keep  it  the  friendship  of  Austria  and  Italy  to  secure  that 
of  the  Czar  ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  desire  to  goad  the 
Czar  into  open  violence  if  he  can  soothe  him  into  quietude. 
He  has  absolutely  nothing  to  gain  by  provocation.  It  is 
certain  that  he  does  not  want  a  war  of  1890  to  the  east  of 
Germany,  which  might  undo  the  good  of  the  war  of  1870  to 
the  west  of  it,  and  which  could  hardly  increase  that  good. 
If,  good  German  that  he  is,  he  does  not  like  Russia — which 
is  probable — and  hopes  that  some  of  the  German  possessions 
of  the  Czar  may  some  day  be  restored  to  Germany,  he  is 
undoubtedly  philosopher  enough  to  leave  this  restoration  to 
other  days  and  other  men.  His  one  policy,  as  has  been  so 
often  insisted,  is  to  /aire  Charlemagne — to  keep  in  retire- 
ment with  his  winnings,  as  long  as  he  can  possibly  refrain 
from  taking  a  new  hand.  He  may  hope  to  conciliate  Russia  ; 
he  may  hope  to  wean  her  from  France ;  he  pretty  certainly 
knows  that  he  loses  nothing  by  being  verbally  conciliatory, 
and  may  gain. 

On  the  one  side  only  does  the  move  seem  a  little  hazardous. 
It  is  not  the  side  of  Austria  and  Italy;  they  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  offended.  It  is  not  the  side  of  Bulgaria;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  quite  sincere  in 
disclaiming  all  interest  in  Bulgarian  affairs  as  such.  It  is 
certainly  not  the  side  of  England ;  for,  thanks  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  strike  in  for  our  own 
hand  on  any  side  we  like.  But  it  does  seem  a  little 
imprudent  to  throw  these  imputations,  or  allow  them 
to  be  thrown,  on  the  chief  Pretenders  (and  let  us,  once 
for  all,  remind  touchy  pei'sons  of  the  Orleanist  persuasion, 
as  well  as  of  others,  that  "  pretender  "  is  not  an  in- 
vidious word,  and  merely  means  one  who  has  pretensions) 
to  the  French  crown.  For,  if  anything  is  likely  to  make 
a  man  or  a  family  popular  in  France,  it  is  a  systematic 
attack  on  him  or  it  by  Germany.  The  Comte  DE  Paris  has 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  gained  much  by  his 
own  acts  and  words  of  late  months ;  but,  if  anything  could 
take  him  in  triumph  back  to  Paris  as  Louis  XIX.,  or 
Louis  Philippe  II.,  or  anything  else,  it  would  be  a  dead  set 
made  on  him  by  Prince  Bismarck,  especially  at  a  time  when 
Franco  seems  likely  to  fall  into  mere  headlessness.  It  is 
almost  impossible  that  the  Prince  can  have  overlooked  a 
consequence  so  natural  and  obvious,  and  he  must,  therefore, 
be  supposed  to  have  deliberately  risked  it.  Perhaps  he 
thinks  that,  after  all,  an  Orleans  at  Paris  would  not  be  that 
which  divisera  le  moins ;  perhaps  (it  is  conceivable  enough, 
for  most  of  Prince  Bismarck's  tastes  are  sound)  he  dislikes 
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[ho  Republic  so  much  that  ho  would  rather  seo  anything  or 
inybody  in  its  place.  But  the  Bonapartista  must  wish 
very  much  that  they  could  forgo  somo  letters  (an  uuknightly 
leed,  but  nothing  on  the  Bonapartist  rocord)  and  get 
noticed  by  Piinoe  Bismarck  like  their  rivals. 


LESSONS 

PEOPLE  who  suffer  little  inconveniences,  to  the  occa- 
sional recurrence  of  which  they  are  constitutionally 
liable,  and  do  not  acquire  any  benefits  or  learn  any  lessons 
from  them,  cannot  be  said  to  make  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. There  appear  to  be  some  signs  that  we  are  in 
ianger  of  throwing  away  the  advantages  we  might  gain 
from  the  little  Jacobin  boom  associated  with  the  name  of 
Trafalgar  Square.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  suppressed, 
tardily  but  easily,  so  abject  a  "movement1';  we  ought,  if 
possible,  to  proht  by  it  as  well.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
we  shall. 

The  other  day  two  men  were  charged  with  having  made 
speeches  inciting  their  hearers  to  commit  crimes.  They 
were  convicted  of  this  offence,  upon  proof  that  they  had 
lelivered  themselves  of  orations  in  some  hole  or  corner 
urging  their  audience,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  to 
nurder  the  police.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce 
tny  of  the  flowers  of  their  rhetoric;  their  advice  was 
jiven  with  some  picturesqueness  of  detail,  but  that  is 
ivhat  it  came  to.  Considering  that  within  the  past  three 
,veeks  many  policemen  have  been  more  or  less  seriously 
mounded  by  men  who  came  intending  to  break  the  law, 
md  pi'ovided  with  weapons  of  offence,  including  knives 
n  some  instances,  it  seems  that  the  offence  is  one  of  some 
seriousness.  Had  the  defendants  been  committed  for  trial, 
indicted,  and  found  guilty,  the  probability  is  that  whatever 
judge  they  came  before  would  have  treated  them  with 
severity.  Happily  for  them,  however,  the  magistrate  thought 
it  unnecessary  for  the  case  to  go  further,  and  he  inflicted  the 
uominal  penalty  of  binding  the  men  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
No  doubt  the  recognizance  of  25^.  is  just  as  effective  as  one 
jf  twenty-five  millions  would  be,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  to  have  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  you  owe  money 
;o  the  Queen  which  you  know  that  you  will  practically  not 
oe  asked  to  pay  is  not  a  punishment  calculated  to  alarm 
)ther  people  much.    It  is  quite  true  that  a  British  subject 

who  says  that  the  police  ought  to  be  ripped  up  and 

silled  with  dynamite  and  vitriol,  and  urges  his  hearers  to 
;o  and  do  it,  does  not  generally  mean  much ;  but  he  may 
piite  possibly  have  among  his  worshipful  company  some 
ndividual  who  is  not  good  at  distinguishing  between  deli- 
berate advice  and  figures  of  speech.  It  would  be  just  as 
well  to  remind  orators  of  the  Hyde  Park  class  that  freedom 
)f  speech  has  its  limits,  and  that  Irish  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  not  the  only  people  liable  to  get  into  trouble  for 
transgressing  them. 

Another  opportunity  in  a  fair  way  to  be  lost  is  that  of 
creating  a  permanent  body  of  volunteer  policemen.  It  is 
true  that  it  would  require  a  statute,  but  perhaps  some  day 
special  constables  will  be  called  out  while  Parliament  is  sitting, 
ind  then  the  suggestion  recently  made  in  various  quarters 
will  have  a  chance  of  being  acted  upon.  Its  advantages 
ire  many  and  obvious.  Organization  under  officers,  a 
miform,  and  a  very  little  drilling  and  other  instruction,  is 
ill  such  a  force  would  require.  Then  when  it  was  called 
)ut  it  would  simply  strengthen  the  force  of  the  existing 
)olice,  so  as  to  make  them  manifestly  and  unquestionably 
rresistible.  But  besides  this  it  would  have  a  good  effect 
ndirectly.  It  would  enable  both  the  men  who  object  to  the 
abolition  of  existing  institutions  in  the  lump,  and  the  men 
vho  sometimes  behave  as  if  they  desired  their  abolition,  to 
see  with  their  eyes,  as  well  as  to  know  in  their  hearts,  that 
they  are  pro  tanto  enemies,  and  that  the  mob  will  never 
succeed  in  defeating  the  Executive  Government  until  it  is 
strong  enough  to  defeat  the  respectable  part  of  society  in 
personal  encounters  in  the  streets.  This  is  a  piece  of  know- 
>edge  which  every  one  who  thinks  about  it  already  has,  but 
so  many  people  do  not  think  about  it  that  it  would  be 
Bxceedingly  useful  to  make  the  object-lesson  of  1848  a  perma- 
nent exhibition.  Any  volunteer  auxiliary  police  force  would 
have  this  effect  if  its  numbers  were  properly  kept  up.  In 
order  to  keep  them  up  properly,  it  ought  to  be  the  regular 
thing  for  every  able-bodied  and  moderately  young  man  to 
belong  to  it  who  had  not  some  decided  reason  for  not  doing 


so.  The  matter  docs  not  seem  likely  to  paRS  beyond  the 
stage  of  suggestion  at  the  present  moment;  but  we  live  fist, 
and  tbo  seed  yawn  now  may  spring  up  sooner  than  wc 
expect. 


TIIK  EXKTER  FIRE. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  an  appearance  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  presumed  that  people  wpp.go  to 
the  theatre  havo  somo  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their 
lives.  Audiences  will,  it  is  true,  persist  in  filling  buildings 
which  not  only  are,  but  havo  been  shown  to  be.  110. better 
than  fire-traps.  It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  conclude 
from  this  fact  that  they  run  the  risk  of  a  horrible  death 
deliberately  for  the  sake  of  a  little  occasional  amusement. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  playgoers  do  not  really  under- 
stand how  dangerous  an  ill-constructed  theatre  is.  The 
memory  of  the  Exeter  fire  ought  still  to  bo  fresh,  and 
Captain  Shaw  has  long  since  drawn  up  his  Report.  1  f 
there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Playgoers,  we  might  hope  to  see  the  substance  of  this 
Report  reprinted  in  some  more  handy  and  less  forbidding 
form  than  the  long,  thin,  pamphlet  model  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment, and  then  presented  to  the  public  on  bookstalls  with  a 
plan  or  two,  a  few  notes,  and  a  perspicuous  introduction,  all 
at  a  modest  price.  Were  this  done,  a  greater  number  of 
persons  could  be  made  to  understand  that  a  fire  in  the 
theatre  is  not  a  visitation  which  human  care  cannot  ward 
off  (this  appears  to  be  the  creed  of  many),  but  a  disaster 
which  can  be  effectually  guarded  against,  or  at  least  kept 
within  limits,  so  as  to  be  no  great  danger  to  the  lives  of  the 
audience  or  actors.  It  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  Report  as 
Captain  Shaw's  stands  in  no  need  of  interpretation  for 
general  use.  It  is  abundantly  clear  and  full  to  any  one 
who  brings  even  a  little  previous  familiarity  with  the  subject 
to  the  reading  of  it,  or  who  is  prepared  to  correct  his 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  by  occasional 
reference  to  a  dictionary  or  by  a  little  patient  worrying  at 
his  text.  But  thousands  of  playgoers  frequent  the  theatre 
without  ever  thinking  of  asking  how  the  building  is  con-' 
structed,  and  all  who  have  tried  "  to  make  things  clear " 
have  learnt  to  form  a  high  estimate  of  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  subjects  of  which  the  general  reader  knows 
nothing.  His  ignorance  may  be  reprehensible,  but  it  hardly 
deserves  burning  alive  ;  and  so  he  ought  to  be  enlightened. 
The  work  ought  all  the  more  to  be  done  because  there  is 
need  for  improvement  in  the  law  regulating  the  licensing  of 
theatres,  and  a  tolerably  long  experience  proves  that  very 
little  can  be  done  in  Parliament  in  these  days  unless  there 
is  a  loud  demand  for  it  and  popularity  to  be  gained  by 
supplying  the  demand. 

What  the  public  can  learn  from  Captain  Shaw's  Report 
is  that  a  theatre  may  be  built  in  defiance  not  only  of  ex- 
perience and  common  sense,  but  of  the  law,  and  may 
yet  be  licensed,  opened,  and  carefully  prepared  for  the 
destruction  of  its  patrons.  If  the  house  at  Exeter  had  been 
built  with  the  express  intention  that  it  should  catch  fire  and 
burn  as  many  people  as  possible,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
better  constructed  for  the  purpose.  As  the  theatre  was 
arranged,  there  was  every  probability  that  it  would  be  set 
blazing  either  from  the  inside  or  the  outside ;  it  was  certain 
that  if  it  did  catch  fire  the  flames  would  meet  with  no 
check  ;  the  passages  were  so  badly  arranged  that  even  with 
the  help  of  light  and  in  safety  it  was  not  easy  to  use  some 
of  them,  and  such  was  the  badness  of  the  system  of  lighting 
and  the  want  of  ventilation,  that  a  fire  must  needs  put 
the  whole  house  into  darkness  and  fill  it  with  smoke. 
In  reading  Captain  Shaw's  Report  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
how  any  body  of  men  of  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of 
common  humanity,  could  have  constructed  such  a  building 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  would  be  filled  with  people 
at  times  when  lights  were  flaring  in  every  part  of  it. 
The  carpenters'  shop  was  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
flies,  and  lighted  by  gas,  which  blazed  right  over  chips. 
The  space  under  the  emergency  staircase  was  used  as 
a  lumber-room ;  and,  as  there  were  no  risers  to  the  steps, 
a  match  thrown  down  by  any  passer-by  who  was  lighting 
a  pipe  would  have  set  it  on  fire  in  a  moment.  Of  course, 
if  this  place  caught  fire  in  any  way,  it  was  ruined  as 
an  exit.  And  the  building  from  which  escape  was  made 
more  difficult  in  this  fashion  was  otherwise  as  hard  to 
escape  from  as  a  labyrinth.  Two  of  the  passages  are  especi- 
ally condemned  by  Captain  Shaw.  One,  from  the  pit,  he 
describes  as  "  very  intricate,"  and  says  it  ought  not  to 
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"  have  been  permitted."  Another,  from  the  upper  circle, 
was  so  arranged  as  to  lead  naturally  into  the  refreshment- 
room,  and  supplied  a  way  out  only  to  those  who  knew  the 
theatre,  or  had  a  guide,  even  at  ordinary  times.  It  is  par- 
tkularly  disgraceful  that  the  badness  of  the  passages  and 
the  want  of  exits  were  evils  deliberately  incurred.  The 
portion  of  the  theatre  was  good.  It  stood  at  the  meeting 
of  two  streets,  and  had  ample  frontage.  But  this  advantage 
was  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  little  gain.  Shops  were 
allowed  to  be  cut  out  of  the  building  on  one  side,  which 
effectually  stopped  an  exit  there.  Then,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  shops,  the  stage  was  pushed  to  the  other  side, 
and  of  course  curtailed  the  space  available  for  exits  still 
further.  This  miserable  attempt  to  make  a  little  profit  by 
subletting  part  of  the  building  was  responsible  for  much 
of  the  loss  of  life.  In  all  respects,  however,  the  work- 
manship of  the  building  was  consistent.  The  construction 
of  the  roof  made  it  impossible  for  the  smoke  to  escape. 
The  gas  was  all  from  one  meter.  When  the  disaster 
occurred  the  audience  was  in  the  dark  at  once,  and  in 
a  darkness  aggravated  by  clouds  of  smoke.  The  passages, 
which  were  "  intricate "  or  "  confusing,"  were  also  ob- 
structed  by  pillars  or  boxes,  which  blocked  the  road  to 
the  crowd  struggling  along  in  the  darkness.  Indeed,  the 
management  seems  to  have  been  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  building.  There  were  even  no  hydrants  where  there 
ought  to  have  been.  That  the  faults  of  the  building  and 
the  want  of  proper  machinery  were  the  causes  of  the 
dreadful  loss  of  life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  staff  of 
the  theatre  seem  to  have  done  their  duty  very  creditably. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  was  only  because  the  gallery  was 
barely  half  full  that  the  loss  of  life  did  not  greatly  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

This  building,  bad  as  it  was,  had  none  the  less  been 
licensed  by  the  Justices,  and  what  is  the  ominous  part  of  it 
all  is  they  seem  to  have  acted  with  the  best  possible  inten- 
tions: They  insisted  on  various  minor  changes,  which,  it  is 
said,  were  carried  out.  It  is  more  important  that  they 
required  the  architect  to  comply  "  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
"  lations  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  enforced 
"in  London."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations were  not  carried  out.  Now  this  puts  the  licensing 
Justices  in  a  somewhat  ugly  dilemma.  Of  two  things,  the 
one,  either  the  Justices  knew  that  their  orders  had  been 
disobeyed  or  they  did  not.  In  the  first  case,  they  were 
guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty  in  allowing  the  theatre 
to  be  opened.  This  would  be,  as  far  as  the  general  public 
is  concerned,  the  least  dangerous  of  the  two  alternatives, 
since  it  would  only  prove  that  certain  individuals  had  mis- 
conducted themselves.  In  the  other  case,  however — on  the 
supposition  that  the  Justices  did  believe  that  their  orders  had 
been  carried  out — there  is  very  serious  ground  for  disquiet,  for 
it  proves  that  the  licensing  authorities  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  England  are  incompetent  to  discharge  their  duties. 
We  know  of  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  justices  of  Exeter 
are  either  more  careless  or  more  ignorant  than  other  justices. 
If  they  could  think  that  certain  orders  were  obeyed  when, 
in  fact,  they  were  not  obeyed,  other  Justices  may  make  the 
same  mistake,  and  any  town  in  England  may  be  saddled 
with  just  such  a  theatre  as  the  wretched  building  at  Exeter. 
The  architect  told  the  coroner's  jury  that  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  not 
obligatory  out  of  London.  As  a  general  proposition  this  is 
perfectly  true,  as  the  Board  has  no  jurisdiction  beyond  its 
own  district.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  no  plea  at  all, 
since  the  rules  had  been  made  incumbent  on  him  by  the 
local  licensing  authority  to  which  he  was  responsible.  This 
authority  did  not  see  its  own  orders  carried  out,  and  putting 
aside  the  charge  of  deliberate  neglect  of  duty,  this  can  only 
have  happened  because  it  really  did  not  know  whether  its 
orders  were  obeyed  or  no.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  that 
the  power  to  license  theatres  throughout  England  should  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  authorities  competent  to  exercise  it 
with  understanding.  It  is  useless  to  appoint  persons  to  see 
that  this  or  the  other  thing  is  done  unless  some  guarantee 
is  taken  that  they  know  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  whether 
it  is  done.  There  is  no  need  that  the  licenser  should  be  an 
architect.  The  skipper  is  not  asked  to  put  his  own  hand  to 
"  the  mousing  of  a  stay  or  the  stropping  of  a  block,"  but 
he  must  know  how  these  things  are  done,  or  else  he  is  not 
fit  to  be  captain  of  the  ship.  Licensers  ought  to  be  equally 
competent.  The  power  to  license  ought  to  be  either  given 
to  one  central  authority,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for 
example,  or,  if  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  local  officers,  they 
should  bo  required  to  give  proof  of  their  competence,  or  to 


call  in  the  help  of  qualified  and  independent  assessors.  I, 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Home  Office,  which  it  is  said  i 
about  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  licensing  of  theatre: 
will  take  care  to  see  that  the  officials  to  whom  power  is  t 
be  given  are  really  qualified  to  use  it,  are  provided  with 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  worth  of  plans  presente 
for  their  approval,  and  are  made  directly  responsible  for  th 
punctual  discharge  of  their  duty. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  THE  SOCIALISTS. 

THE  German  Parliament  will  probably  approve  of  an 
measures  for  the  repression  of  Socialism  which  Princ 
Bismarck  may  propose.    It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  an 
change  in  the  law  will  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  object 
but  the  charge  of  inconsistency  which  is  sometimes  preferre 
against  him  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  mistake.    His  scheme 
of  life  insurance  and  his  various  projects  for  improving  th 
condition  of  the  working  classes  may  perhaps  be  erroneou 
in  principle,  but  his  philanthropic  policy  is  perfectly  com 
patible  with  systematic  hostility  to  Socialism  in  all  i 
branches.    It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  convenient  to  describ 
as  socialistic  measures  which  conflict  with  economic  laws' 
but  Prince  Bismarck  objects,  not  to  theoretical  Socialism 
but  to  the  organization  of  Socialists.    If  he  can  discouragi 
or  weaken  them  by  accepting  and  applying  a  portion  of  thei 
doctrines,  his  motives  are  perfectly  intelligible.    He  has  no 
yet  advanced  so  far  as  the  long-established  legislation  whici 
in  England  guarantees  to  every  member  of  the  communit 
necessary  food  and  lodging.    It  has  often  been  said  witl 
truth  that  the  English  Poor-law  is  socialistic,  inasmuch  a 
it  makes  the  cost  of  keeping  the  population  from  starving  j 
first  charge  on  property.    The  experiments  which  Princ> 
Bismarck  and  his  Parliament  are  disposed  to  try  are  intende< 
to  operate  in  the  same  direction.    German  statesmen  ar^ 
probably  well  aware  of  the  risk  of  pauperizing  the  recipient 
of  national  bounty,  and  some  of  them  must  certainly  hav< 
studied  the  history  of  the  English  Poor-law.     In  thei 
country  a  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Government  stil 
survives  in  a  modified  form.    One  of  its  consequences  is  t 
enable  demagogues  to  excite  popular  odium  against  Ministen 
and  Parliaments  for  not  making  more  effective  use  of  un: 
limited  powers.    Prince  Bismarck  is  genuinely  anxious  t( 
do  what  he  can  for  the  people,  but  he  is  habitually  mdis 
posed  to  allow  the  people  to  act  for  themselves.    He  haj 
thus  far  not  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  Socialist  leaders 
and  for  the  moment  he  seems  inclined  to  encounter  thei] 
movement  rather  by  coercion  than  by  concession. 

The  last  elections  at  Berlin,  and  in  some  of  the  othei 
great  towns,  have  shown  the  numbers  and  power  of  th< 
most  formidable  of  existing  political  sects.  In  all  countries 
as  in  England,  the  classes  which  depend  on  weekly  wagei 
are  more  easily  converted  to  economic  theories  than  the 
smallest  owners  of  realized  property.  An  urban  artisan  ha: 
generally  a  larger  income  than  a  petty  freeholder,  and  he 
enjoys  more  of  the  pleasurable  excitements  of  life;  but  he 
is  much  more  prone  to  discontent,  partly  in  consequence  ol 
his  mental  activity,  and  also  because  he  constantly  observes 
and  resents  the  contrast  between  his  own  condition  and  that 
of  the  richer  classes.  His  prosperity  is,  in  truth,  more 
inseparable  than  that  of  other  sections  of  the  community 
from  the  maintenance  of  order  and  settled  government ;  but 
his  interest  in  avoiding  disturbance  is  not  sufficiently  visible 
and  tangible  to  be  appreciated  by  half-taught  intelligence. 
The  clever  and  industrious  artisans  of  Paris,  who  are  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  elegant  superfluities,  are 
always  threatening  their  indispensable  customers  with  con- 
fiscation and  ruin.  The  same  class  in  Berlin  is  perhaps 
more  profoundly  attached  to  doctrines  which  would  deprive 
half  its  members  of  subsistence  if  they  were  practically 
established.  Neither  in  France  nor  in  Germany  are  dis- 
affected workmen  aware  that  Socialism,  if  it  is  capable  of 
superseding  political  economy,  involves  as  its  first  condition 
submission  to  despotic  power.  It  is  said,  though  on  in- 
sufficient authority,  that  Prince  Bismarck  was,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  largely  influenced  by  the  Socialistic 
theories  of  Lassalle.  If  the  statement  is  true,  it  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  his  reiterated  preference  for  a 
system  which  muNt  necessarily  rest  on  authority  and 
therefore  ultimately  on  force.  In  another  department  of 
politics  he  committed  a  similar  error.  Having  been  often 
opposed  and  thwarted  in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  which  is 
returned  on  a  limited  franchise  by  a  double  election,  he 
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bought  that  universal  suffrage  would  better  enable  htm  to 
nanago  the  Imperial  Legislature.  1  le  has  since  learned  (hat, 
he  way  to  govom  the  multitude  is  not  to  invest  it  with 
lupreme  power. 

The  armament  of  the  nation,  which  constitutes  the  great- 
less  of  the  German  Empire,  though  it  is  ostensibly,  and 
jerhaps  really,  popular,  accounts  for  much  general  disaffec- 
ion.  To  Englishmen  almost  any  tax  would  be  preferable 
o  the  sacrifice  of  two  or  three  years  of  the  best  portion  of 
,-outh.  A  great  majority  would  reject  any  proposal  for 
ightening  the  burden ;  and  the  present  Parliament,  under 
he  mandate  of  the  constituencies  at  the  last  election,  has 
sanctioned,  on  the  demand  of  Bismarck,  of  Moltke,  and  of 
he  Emperor,  both  a  large  addition  to  the  strength  of  the 
irmy  and  a  prolongation  of  the  term  for  which  the  neces- 
lary  supplies  are  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emigra- 
ion-lists  form  a  voluminous  and  silent  protest  against  com- 
ralsory  military  service.  The  change  of  climate,  indeed, 
nay  often  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the  emigrants  ;  but 
t  is  generally  believed  that  the  main  cause  of  the  movement 
s  the  desire  to  escape  the  otherwise  inevitable  conscription. 
Another  result  of  the  system  which  now  prevails  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  is  that  the  male  population,  after 
ui  early  age,  consists  of  trained  soldiers.  If,  when  the 
>resent  generation  of  statesmen  and  generals  has  passed 
iway,  the  Government  of  the  Empire  should  pass  into 
weaker  hands,  the  military  aptitude  of  the  working  class 
nay  perhaps  constitute  a  serious  danger.  In  the  meantime 
he  disaffected  leaders  rely  on  the  habits  of  discipline  of 
iheir  followers  in  forming  their  secret  organizations.  If  by 
iny  chance  a  friendly  or  peaceable  Government  were  to  be 
Established  in  France,  the  military  preparations  of  Germany 
night  be  thought  excessive  or  unnecessary,  but  rash  specu- 
atious  are  for  the  present  premature.  As  far  as  there  is  a 
mtional  public  opinion  in  Germany,  it  places  undoubted 
lonfidence  in  the  present  Government.  The  opposition  of 
;he  Socialists  can  scarcely  be  measured  or  estimated,  as  it  is 
'or  the  most  part  necessarily  secret.  Those  members  of  the 
Legislature  who  prefer  Socialist  doctrines  are  practically 
compelled  to  practise  reserve.  Entire  candour  might  bring 
themselves  or  their  political  allies  into  contact  with  the 
police. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  connexion  exists  between  the 
Herman  and  the  English  Socialists,  though  they  may  hold 
some  opinions  in  common.    The  greater  part  of  North 
Germany  is  owned  by  freehold  occupiers,  so  that  the  denun- 
ciations of  landlords,  which  are  familiar  in  Hyde  Park  and 
Trafalgar  Square,  would  fall  flat  on  the  ears  of  a  Berlin 
ludience.    In  both  countries  capitalists  are  asserted  to 
3e  the  enemies  of  the  industry  which  could  not  be  pro- 
secuted without  their  concurrence.    The  English  Trades- 
'Jnion  Congress  annually  demands  the  confiscation  of  landed 
jroperty,  because  it  is  largely  owned  by  the  aristocracy, 
[he  attacks  on  capitalists  are,  for  the  most  part,  less  syste- 
natically  organized,  and  when  Congresses  of  Trade  Societies 
ire  from  time  to  time  held  on  the  Continent,  the  English 
lelegates  take  a  just  and  creditable  pride  in  the  compara- 
ively  practical  nature  of  their  proposals.    There  are  up  to 
his  time  few  professed  Socialists  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
hough  many  members  affect  to  believe  in  some  of  the 
.enets  of  the  sect.    The  London  rioters,  who  included  in 
heir  ranks  all  the  preachers  of  Socialism,  failed  to  secure 
he  complicity  of  more  than  one  member  of  Parliament. 
•  The  objects  of  Prince  Bismarck's  alternate  benevolence 
nd  penal  legislation  are  much  more  violent  in  theory  and 
ln  practice  than  the  most  abandoned  of  English  malcontents. 
Chough  their  strength  in  the  German  Empire  is  not  ascer- 
fained,  they  have  already  disturbed  what  seemed  to  be  the 
[inassailable  security  of  the  United  States.    The  attack  on 
[he  police  of  Chicago,  for  which  the  perpetrators  have  justly 
uffered,   was,   with   the   exception   of  the   murder  of 
Alexander  II.,  the  most  atrocious   outrage  which  has 
Litherto  been  committed  by  any  Socialist  body  on  either 
(ide  of  the  Atlantic.    One  of  the  supposed  accomplices  and 
|  he  professed  apologist  of  the  assassins  was  the  notorious 
|4ost,  who  had  some  years  ago  been  subjected  to  imprison- 
ment in  England.    It  seems  that  there  is  now  a  prosecution 
/ending  against  him  in  the  Courts  of  Illinois,  and,  if  he  is 
,onvicted,  his  sentence  will  be  as  heavy  as  the  law  may 
erniit.    A  more  alarming  proof  of  the  strength  of  the 
Ijiction  was  afforded  some  months  since  by  the  candidature 
,  f  Mr.  Henry  George  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York.  It 
j  fas  not  a  little  surprising  to  learn  that  the  enemy  of  all 
!  stablished  institutions,  and  especially  of  rights  of  property, 
ould  obtain  so  many  votes  in  the  largest  city  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  Ghon<!H  had  indeed  been  courted  and  encouraged  by  a 
few  ill-advised  residents  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  but  in 
England  generally  his  oilers  of  spoliation  have  created  little 
excitement.  It  is  probable  that  in  (lie  United  Slates  bin 
popularity  will  be  eon  lined  to  the  «reat  (-owns  where  there 
is  a  large  and  unsettled  landless  population.  Itinustabo 
be  remembered  that  the  Irish  rabblo  of  Now  York  is  ex- 
ceptionally numerous,  and  that  its  power  is  uniformly 
exerted  for  the  most  mischievous  purposes  which  it  can 
serve.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Prince  I'.ismakck  should 
deprecate  the  existence  in  his  own  country  of  the  greatest 
danger  which  threatens  Europe  and  America. 


HIS  GRACE  IN  PERSON. 

THE  Archbishop  of  York  has  never  been  suspected  of 
any  inclination  to  abate  his  social  or  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions. His  appearance  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  Monday  last  must,  therefore, 
be  set  down  to  his  sense  of  the  supreme  gravity  of  the  issue 
involved.  This  was  whether  the  Queen's  Courts  have  juris- 
diction to  determine  the  validity  of  a  return  to  Convocation. 
The  Archbishop,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  argued  with  great 
dialectical  vigour,  and  even  showed  some  proficiency  in  the 
professional  art  of  interrupting  his  opponents.  The  author 
of  The  Laws  of  Thought  naturally  did  not  quail  before  a 
Divisional  Court,  a  tribunal  which  has  scarcely  the  weight 
of  the  old  Courts  in  banc.  Certainly  no  one  could  even 
plausibly  say  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  might  be 
satisfactorily  settled  in  a  Divisional  Court.  It  is  as  easy, 
however,  to  decline  jurisdiction  over  Convocation  as  not 
to  write  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  and  that  course  Lord 
Coleridge,  at  all  events,  made  up  his  mind  from  the  be- 
ginning to  take.  It  has  been  said  that  Lord  Coleridgh 
is  more  of  an  ecclesiastic  than  a  lawyer,  and  he  has  at 
any  rate  none  of  that  impetuous  desire  to  run  amuck  at 
things  ecclesiastical  which  characterized  the  later  years 
of  his  predecessor.  "When  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  saw 
any  dignitary  of  the  Church  within  reasonable  distance  he 
took  aim  (we  trust  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood),  and 
as  he  was  a  pretty  good  shot,  both  on  the  Bench  and  off  it, 
he  not  unfrequently  contrived  to  bring  down  his  quarry.  But 
the  final  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  J ulius  v.  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  which  held  that  bishops  had  absolute  dis- 
cretion to  allow  or  to  forbid  ecclesiastical  prosecutions,  was 
a  severe  blow  to  this  veteran  sportsman  and  inveterate 
Secularist.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  like  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  appeared  in  person  before  the  Queen's  Bench.  But 
having  failed  to  convince  the  Judges  there,  he  fell  back  upon 
the  services  of  a  hireling  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Archbishop  has  been  more  skilful,  or 
perhaps  more  fortunate.  He  has  made  out  his  claim  to 
independence,  and  might,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  unless  the 
Court  should  on  further  consideration  revise  its  opinion, 
select  any  one  he  pleased  to  sit  in  the  Convocation  of  York, 
without  being  answerable  to  any  human  authority. 

So  far  as  the  legal  arguments  disclose  the  real  facts — a 
pre-established  harmony  less  uncommon  than  it  used  to 
be — the  Archbishop  seems  to  have  acted  fairly.  He  had 
to  choose  between  the  rival  claims  of  Canon  Tristram  and 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Bailey  to  represent  as  proctor  the  clergy 
in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Durham.  Canon  Tristram  had 
more  votes  than  Mr.  Bailey,  but  it  is  alleged  that  he  was 
not,  as  required  by  the  Archbishop,  a  beneficed  clergyman 
within  the  Archdeaconry.  The  Archbishop  decided  that  a 
Canonry  of  Durham  Cathedral  was  not  a  benefice  in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Durham,  and  that  the  objection  must 
therefore  prevail.  This  decision  appears  to  be  in  obvious 
accordance  with  common  sense.  It  may  be  open  to  more 
serious  doubt  whether  the  Archbishop,  as  President  of 
Convocation,  has  power  to  impose  a  qualification  upon  can- 
didates, or  whether  there  is  any  qualification  at  all.  Dr. 
Tristram,  who  pleaded  in  support  of  the  mandamus,  was 
rather  inclined  to  suggest  that  there  is  not,  and  if  there  is 
none  for  the  House  of  Commons,  why,  it  may  be  said, 
should  there  be  any  for  Convocation  %  But  Convocation  is 
a  very  ancient  body,  older  than  the  House  of  Commons, 
perhaps  older  than  the  House  of  Lords,  as  old  as  anything 
in  this  country  can  well  be.  It  used  to  tax  the  clergy,  or 
rather  the  clergy  used  to  determine  in  it  what  taxes  they 
would  pay.  If  for  eight  hundred  years,  or  a  hundred  more 
than  the  "  seven  consecrated  centuries  "  we  are  always  hear- 
ing about  in  Ireland,  the  Courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  never 
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disposed  to  minimize  or  underrate  their  jurisdiction,  have 
not  once  interfered  with  an  election  to  Convocation,  the 
presumption  is  strongly  against  their  having  any  right  to 
do  so.  There  is  a  very  short  and  simple  way  of  dealing 
with  Convocation  in  the  last  resort,  as  has  heen  proved  by 
the  experience  of  nearly  all  the  eighteenth  century  and  half 
the  nineteenth.  Convocation  can  only  meet  when  sum- 
moned by  the  Crown,  and  from  the  days  of  Bishop  Hoadley 
to  the  days  of  Bishop  WlLBERFQECE  it  was  not  summoned. 
Now  it  has  developed  much  zeal  and  activity,  insomuch  that 
a  "  House  of  Laymen,"  with  Lord  Selborne  as  Chairman, 
is  about  to  petition  for  Royal  Incorporation.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  YORK  frankly  confesses  that  he  has  not  found  the 
labour  which  resulted  in  his  learned  speech  of  Monday  very 
edifying  or  entertaining.  "The  case,"  he  says,  "  involves 
"  a  kind  of  study  which  is  not  in  other  respects  of  much 
"  advantage  to  me."  Few  will  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to 
withhold  their  sympathy  from  an  Archbishop  who  is  re- 
volted by  the  dryness  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The  Archbishop 
of  Yokk  must  console  himself  with  the  reflections  that  he 
has  been  compared  by  a  writer  in  distress  for  illustrations 
to  Thomas  Becret,  and  that  he  has  vindicated  his  right  to 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own. 


THE  REGISTRATION  APPEALS. 

THE  appeals  from  the  Revising  Barrister  have  not  this 
year  been  numerous,  but  they  are  all  of  some  import- 
ance. The  fact  that  there  were  only  eight  may  be  considered 
creditable  to  the  Franchise  and  Registration  Acts,  though 
in  most  cases  the  original  decisions  were  reversed.  There 
are  still  tiresome  formalities  which  might  be  abolished  with 
advantage,  and  the  Barristers  might  have,  without  danger, 
more  power  to  amend.  But,  if  a  man  will  take  reasonable 
trouble,  and  is  a  duly  qualified  person,  he  runs  little  or  no 
risk  of  losing  his  vote,  except  through  change  of  residence. 
It  seems  clearly  unjust  that  a  lodger  who  moves  from  one 
part  of  the  same  constituency  to  another  should  thereby  be 
disfranchised  ;  and  this  is  a  grievance  which  Parliament 
might  easily  redress.  The  draper's  assistant  who  claimed 
to  be  a  resident  of  Exeter  while  actually  residing  in  London 
would  not,  of  course,  have  benefited  by  any  such  change  in 
the  law.  He  had  divided  his  time  between  the  two  cities, 
according  as  he  was  working  for  an  employer  or  living  in 
his  father's  house  ;  and,  though  his  opinion  upon  political 
questions  may  be  quite  as  valuable  as  that  of  a  more  home- 
keeping  youth,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  a  register  of  persons  who  had  no  fixed  abode.  Six- 
teen claimants  have  been  reinstated  on  the  list  for  the 
Petersfield  Division  of  Hampshire  because  the  objector,  who 
lives  in  Petersfield  Churchyard — "fine,  undulating  scenery," 
as  the  auctioneer  remarked — was  insufficiently  described. 
"  Churchyard,"  it  seems,  will  not  do,  and  it  certainly  re- 
minds one  of  the  irascible  widow  who,  to  the  third  applica- 
tion of  her  deaf  neighbour  for  the  "  present  address  "  of  her 
husband,  replied,  "  His  present  address,  sir,  is  the  tomb." 
"  The  party  receiving  any  notice  is  not  bound  to  take  the 
"  trouble  of  resorting  to  any  other  means  than  the  notice 
"  itself  in  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  place  of 
"  abode  of  the  party  sending  it  "  ;  and  this  sound  principle 
saved  the  sixteen.  In  both  these  cases  the  Revising 
Barrister  was  overruled;  as  also  in  the  following  case, 
where  it  was  held  that  he  had  exceeded  the  limits  of  his 
right  to  amend.  A  voter  at  Norwich  received  a  notice  of 
objection,  the  ground  stated  being  that  he  was  not  residing 
at  his  address  on  the  Register.  This  was  clearly  insufficient, 
and  the  Barrister  allowed  the  notice  to  be  altered  into  "  have 
"  not  resided  at  the  above  address  for  six  calendar  months." 
But  the  Court  held  that  this  was  not  a  mere  change  of 
form,  but  the  substitution  of  a  good  notice  for  a  bad  one, 
and  so  reversed  the  decision.  It  is  plainly  just  that  an 
elector  should  know  exactly  what  he  has  to  meet  when  he 
goes,  perhaps  at  some  expense  and  inconvenience,  to  defend 
his  vote.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  power  of  amend- 
ment should  be  increased  are  where  an  admittedly,  qualified 
voter  has  been  misdescribed,  perhaps  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  but  so  as  to  constitute,  under  the  present  law,  a 
fatal  variance. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  disqualification  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  public  charity  other  than  medical  relief 
was  plain  and  simple.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  such  are  the 
complexities  of  our  social  arrangements,  few  points  give  rise 
to  more  doubt  and  difficulty  than  this.    In  Ruthin,  which, 


for  Parliamentary  purposes,  is  one  of  the  Denbigh  boroughs 
there  are  almshouses  for  poor  people  who  are  not  less  than  lift 
years  old,  and  who  are  unable  from  involuntary  causes  to  main 
tain  themselves.  The  Revising  Barrister  allowed  their  votes 
because  they  earned  a  little  money,  and  because  he  was  no 
satisfied  that  they  would,  but  for  the  almshouses,  be  upoi 
the  parish.  The  Queen's  Bench  Division,  however,  though 
otherwise,  inasmuch  as  it  was  part  of  the  qualification  fo 
this  charity  that  the  applicants  should  not  be  in  a  positioi 
to  make  their  own  living.  An  opposite  decision  was  given  i: 
the  case  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers' Asylum,  of  which  ther 
are  fifty-three  inmates,  all  of  whom  were  objected  to.  Thisir 
stitution  is  undoubtedly  charitable,  and  open  only  to  "  decaye 
"  licensed  victuallers,"  as  they  are  elegantly  called.  The 
must,  however,  have  been  previously  subscribers  or  donoi 
to  the  Asylum,  and,  as  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  pointed  out,  a 
inmate  might  be  disqualified  for  receiving  eighteenpence  |j 
week,  though  he  had  formerly  paid  a  thousand  pounds.  Th 
question  is  a  nice  one,  though  the  official  designation  c| 
the  inmates  is  not,  and  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Asquith  ijj 
support  of  the  appeal  and  Mr.  Graham  against  it  are  irl 
teresting  and  ingenious.  In  the  end  the  Court,  after  soral 
hesitation  and  apparent  difference  of  opinion,  agreed  witl 
the  Barrister  that  the  votes  were  good.  They  were  all  ol 
jected  to  in  a  lump,  and  the  objector  had  failed  to  distinguisl 
one  from  another.  Lord  Coleridge  was  inclined  to  thin' 
that  some  of  the  decayed  victuallers  who  received  a  weeW 
allowance  were  disqualified,  others  not ;  and  in  the  resul 
they  were  all  suffered  to  remain.  An  objection  in  Claphai 
was  held  bad  because  the  objector  was  described  as  "  on  tb 
"  list  of  Parliamentary  voters  for  the  Parliamentary  boroug 
"  of  Battersea  and  Clapham."  Battersea  returns  one  men 
ber,  Clapham  another,  and  they  are  distinct  parishes.  Th 
Barrister  had  not  amended,  and  therefore  there  was  n 
doubt.  If  he  had,  a  more  difficult  point  would  have  arisei 
That  militiamen  on  training  lose  their  qualification  seen! 
unjust,  but  has  been  repeatedly  held  to  be  law.  The  nam! 
of  some  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  at  Woolwic 
were  ordered  to  be  retained  on  the  list,  because  the  noticf 
of  objection  had  been  delivered  on  the  21st  of  August, 
day  too  late.  These  notices  were  posted  on  the  20th,  an| 
would  have  been  delivered  at  any  ordinary  house  in  Woo 
wich  the  same  evening.  But  the  orderly  did  not  distribui 
them  at  the  barracks  till  the  next  morning ;  and  the  Cour: 
upholding  the  Barrister,  said  that  there  had  not  been.! 
compliance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament.  This  is  a  god 
moral  lesson  against  putting  things  off  till  the  last  moment 


GOLD  IN  WALES. 

u  iO|H  that  the  use  of  gold  were  clean  gone  !  would  Go' 
\y  "  it  could  possibly  be  quite  abolished  among  met 
"  setting  them  as  it  doth  into  such  a  cursed  and  excessK 
"  thirst  after  it !  "  So  cries  Pliny,  as  translated  into  Em 
lish  by  Philemon  Holland,  Doctor  of  Physicke.  And  s^ 
perhaps,  will  many  a  speculator  in  Welsh  gold-mines  saj 
for  gold  has  been  found  once  more,  or  is  reported  to  bay 
been  found,  in  the  gallant  little  Principality.  The  localit 
is  extremely  Celtic.  What  can  be  more  Cymric  tha 
Gwynt'ynnydd  (the  Saxon  copies  the  consonants  with  admi 
ration),  in  Trawsfynydd,  near  the  Pistyll  Cain  and  Rhayad 
Mawddach  Falls  I  The  new  mines  are  said  to  be  not  lesij 
valuable  than  the  Y  Garn  Diggings,  whence  gold  in  appre 
ciable  quantity  (for  who  does  not  appreciate  some  6o,ooo£  1 
was  obtained  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Ancient  Rume 
too,  got  some  of  her  gold  from  mines  at  Llanpumpsainl 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  characte 
of  the  Roman  workings  there.  Pliny  gives  us  abundan 
information,  chiefly  derived  from  Spanish  practice,  as  ti 
Roman  methods  of  gold-mining.  There  was  plenty  c 
gold  in  his  time  to  be  found  in  Southern  and  Westeri 
Eui'ope,  "so  that  we  need  not  to  stand  so  much  npoi 
"  that  of  India,  nor  that  which  the  ants  cast  up  ou 
"  of  the  ground,  or  the  Griffons  gather  in  Scythia."  Thi 
ancient  miners  first  "  hit  upon  a  vein  of  earth  called  Segul 
"  lum,"  winch  they  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  presence  0, 
gold.  Under  segullum  came  gravel,  and  a  "  find "  ii 
Dalmatia  yielded  fifty  pounds  weight  a  day  during  the  reigi 
of  Nero.  Washing  alluvial  deposit,  and  crushing  quartz 
were  other  ancient  methods,  in  addition  to  the  search  foi 
"placers"  and  pockets.  But  the  most  laborious  metho< 
was  that  of  "  moiling  in  the  dark  both  day  and  night,"  ii 
the  digging  of  tunnels  through  mountain-sides.  This  "  mod 
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'  ins "  was  only  half  tho  battlo  ;  tho  Romans  also  applied 
rydraulics,  by  bringing  water  from  immense  distances  : — 
•'Thoro  is  anoMior  labour  In  hind,  as  painful  every  way  a.s 
■  bhe  other,  and  withal  of  greater  charges — namely,  to  wash 
'  the  breach  of  this  mountain,  that  is  thus  clovon  and  rent, 
'  with  a  current;  for  which  purpose  they  are  driven  many 
'  times  to  seek  for  water  an  hundred  miles  oil',  from  tho 
'  crests  of  other  hills,  and  to  bring  tho  same  in  a  continued 
'  channel  and  stream."  Tho  conduits  used  were  called 
:om«ji.  The  aqueducts  were  cut  in  the  solid  rock  ;  "and 
;<  a  strange  sight  it  is  to  see  the  fellow  that  hath  tho  cutting 
1  of  these  rocks.  How  be  hangeth  by  cables  and  ropes  be- 
'  tween  heaven  and  earth,  a  man  that  beheld  him  afar  off 
'  would  say  it  were  some  flying  spirit  or  winged  devil  of  the 
'  air."  When  the  water  has  thus  been  led  to  the  brow  of 
;he  hill  where  it  was  wanted,  they  stored  it  in  pools  two 
mndred  feet  square,  with  sluices  of  three  feet  square.  The 
vater  was  then  allowed  to  rush  through  the  mine,  and 
:ollected  in  a  series  of  paven  ponds  below.  These  ponds 
vere  boarded  in  with  planks  and  filled  with  the  boughs  of 
jrickly  shrubs,  and  then  a  series  of  washings  took  place, 
1  and  verily  by  this  means  Spain  has  grown  mightily  in 
'  wealth  and  full  of  treasure." 

Whether  by  this  means  Wales  will  grow  mightily  in 
vealth  and  full  of  treasure  remains  to  be  seen  ;  probably 
Cambrian  investors  will  be  patriotically  anxious  to  put  it  to 
he  test.  There  is  every  inducement  to  try,  for  gold  hath 
nany  medicinable  virtues;  "  sovereign  it  is  for  green  wounds," 
ind  if  young  children  wear  it  about  them  "  less  harm  shall 
'  they  have  by  any  sorcery."  On  the  other  hand,  Welsh 
armers  must  be  very  cautious,  for  "  gold  doth  harm  to  hens 
•  that  sit,  or  ewes  that  are  great  with  lamb."  On  the 
)ther  hand,  "  M.  Vaero  saith  that  gold  will  cause  warts  to 
<  fall  off." 

As  gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  almost  everywhere, 
even  at  Upper  Tooting,  it  is  probable  that  in  Wales  there 
is  "just  enough  to  swear  by,"  as  the  tourist  said  when  he 
was  shown  the  tiny  water  of  Styx.  In  very  ancient  days 
most  of  the  gold  made  into  torques  and  bracelets  was 
doubtless  from  native  mines,  and  so  probably  was  the  gold 
used  in  the  ancient  British  coinage,  of  which  the  stamp  and 
device  is  a  debased  copy  of  the  medals  of  Alexander. 
Even  in  Scotland  gold  enough  was  found  for  the  famed 
bonnet  pieces ;  but  we  may  doubt  whether  they  were  much 
more  than  an  exhibition  of  national  pride.  The  relative 
values  of  "  a  pund  Scots  "  and  a  pound  English  do  not  in- 
dicate Caledonian  wealth  in  the  most  precious  metals. 
Scotch  gold,  indeed,  has  always  been  like  that  which  the 
ilchemists  produced,  at  about  treble  the  cost  of  the  natural 
commodity.  The  Helmsdale  diggings,  in  Sutherland,  are 
perhaps  occasionally  turned  over  still,  in  an  amateur  kind 
}f  way.  The  gold  thus  produced  has  rather  an  artificial 
value,  as  local  bric-.i-brac,  than  any  real  standing  as  a 
precious  metal.  It  is  the  same  with  the  gold  of  the 
Border,  for  example  ;  with  the  little  fragments  occasionally 
washed  out  of  the  gravel  of  the  Glencaber  burn  by  the 
curious.  The  burn  of  Glencaber  (the  glen  of  the  pine- 
tree  stump)  runs  into  the  Meggat  on  the  left  hand, 
about  a  mile  above  St.  Mary's  Loch.  The  burn  has 
little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  countless  other  streams, 
Dever  hunted  in  for  gold,  that  run  down  their  green 
channels  from  White  Combe,  and  the  other  hills  of 
that  pastoral  region.  The  bed,  however,  is  for  the  most 
part  of  a  soft  bluish  stone,  not  common  in  the  district. 
Pliny,  with  his  belief  in  the  "  medicinable  virtues " 
of  gold,  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
'trout  of  that  burn  are  good.  Small  as  the  stream  is,  so 
small  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  throw  a  fly  into  the  little  pools, 
the  fly,  when  it  does  fall,  is  generally  saluted  with  a  powerful 
tug,  and  finally  a  very  strong,  short,  gleaming  trout  is 
dragged  to  the  bank.  In  all  the  neighbouring  burns  the 
6sh  are  of  the  usual  lank  aspect  and  languid  character.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  more  fun  to  be  got  with  "  Greenwell's 
"  glory  "  in  Glencaber  than  gold  to  be  won  with  the  old 
iron  dishes  that  may  still  be  found  rusting  where  the  last 
treasure-hunters  threw  them  away. 

Even  though  the  gold  in  Wales  prove  fairy-gold,  like  the 
stuff  in  the  story  that  turned  into  autumn  leaves,  even 
though  it  does  not  repay  the  expense  of  working,  probably 
it  will  be  worked.  Gold  is  the  romance  as  well  as  the 
;  desire  of  the  world,  and  is  not  always  hunted  out  of  mere 
i  avarice.  The  reason  why  people  invest  in  gold-mines, 
African,  or  Welsh,  or  Indian,  is  the  same  reason  that  makes 
them  read  novels  of  treasure-hunting.  It  is  "  the  undying 
| "  child  within  us,"  mentioned  with  disapproval  by  Plato, 


and  not  more  dosiro  of  profit,  that  sots  men  on  investing  in 

gold  Companies,  whether  in  tho  Wynaad,  or  near  Pistyll 
Cain  and  Rhayadr  Mawddach  falls.  It  is  a  little  gamble ; 
Dame  Nature  keeps  the  bank  and  we  stake,  and  stake,  un- 
dismayed by  tho  eternal  zero.  Men  may  know  well 
enough  that  rien  nr.  m  plus,  but  men  go  on  bottinjj.  Pro- 
bably somo  unromantie  player,  who  never  was  a  child,  makes 
a  good  thing  out  of  these  impulsive  investments.  Mr. 
Du  Maurier  told  in  Once  a  Week  long  ago  his  experiences 
as  a  very  young  engineer  in  a  British  gold-mine.  The 
promoters  are  the  "■'Griffons"  of  Pliny  and  Herodotus, 
which  guard  tho  gold  that  does  not  exist,  and  crouch  by 
the  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  investors.  Everybody 
knows  these  things  when  he  reflects  for  a  moment,  and  yet 
a  gold-mine  could  hardly  bo  started  in  some  Noman's  Land 
of  the  Antarctic  Seas  without  attracting  shareholders  and 
"  bringing  fools  into  a  circle  "  with  its  mystic  ducdame, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  pure  Welsh.  Patriotism 
helps  the  spell,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  in  Wales  appears 
more  desirable  than  a  nugget  as  big  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
head  in  Ballarat. 


THE  FRENCH  CRISIS. 

"|\/r    GREVY'S  refusal  at  tho  eleventh  hour  to  send  in 
_Lv_L  •  his  formal  resignation  is  an  event  of  more  seeming 
than  real  importance.    He  could  hardly  hope  to  keep  his 
place  in  defiance  of  the  Chamber,  and  without,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  the  help  of  any  party  in  France.    The  growing 
dissensions  between  the  supporters  of  the  various  candidates 
for  his  office  and  the  so-called  reaction  in  his  favour  have 
encouraged  the  President  to  make  another  attempt  to 
stand  his  ground.   At  least,  if  these  were  not  his  motives,  it 
is  hard  to  see  what  they  can  have  been.    Mere  unwilling- 
ness to  part  with  office,  or  fatuous  belief  that  he  can  do 
what  no  ruler  of  France  has  done  for  a  century — namely, 
hold  his  place  by  virtue  of  the  law  only — are  even  less 
creditable  reasons  to  assign.    We  shall  venture  no  prophecy 
as  to  the  probable  end  of  the  renewed  conflict.    M.  Gravy's 
breach  of  his  word  ought  to  reunite  the  Chambers  firmly 
against  himself,  if  the  Chambers  care  to  act  with  ordinary 
consistency.    It  is  not  at  all  to  the  honour  of  M.  Grkvy's 
sagacity  that  he  should  have  attached  any  importance  to 
the  superficial  popular  feeling  in  his  favour.    Nothing  in  its 
way  could  be  more  entirely  a  matter  of  course  than  this 
passing  reaction.    Sentimental  good-nature  will  account  for 
some  of  it,  though  more  was  due  to  other  and  less  amiable 
causes.    It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  many  soft  hearted 
people  should  be  moved  by  seeing  the  old  man  driven  from 
office  ignominiously  enough,  or  that  timid  people  should  be 
frightened  by  the  prospect  of  the  confusion  which  they 
never  made  the  slightest  effort  to  avert  while  their  exertions 
might  have  been  of  some  use.    Not  a  little  of  the  reaction 
was  unquestionably  mere  morning  headache  after  a  noisy 
night.  People  who  bring  on  disturbances  in  order  to  indulge 
their  personal  animosities,  or  simply  because  they  have 
given  way  to  a  fit  of  screaming  excitement,  are  liable  to 
wonder  what  it  was  all  about,  and  to  reflect  uneasily  on  the 
coming  bill  for  breakages  next  morning.    The  handful  of 
deputies  who  have  offered  to  form  "  a  Cabinet  of  Disso- 
"  lotion  "  for  the  President  represent  all  these  political  Sir 
Andrew  Agueciieeks  who  are  swaying  to  and  fro  between 
their  habitual  shyness  and  their  erratic  outbreaks  of  audacity. 
The  repentance  of  MM.  Rochefort  and  Dicroulede  is 
more  comic  and  also  more  contemptible.    After  bawling 
and  slandering  for  months,  they  find  that  success  is  not 
to  bring  them  any  advantage,  but  rather  the  reverse.  There 
is  at  least  a  possibility  that  M.  Gricvy's  successor  will  be 
more  disposed  than  he  was  to  keep  the  Radicals  in  order.  The 
editor  of  the  Intransigeant  and  the  poet  of  the  Patriot 
League  have  made  the  discovery  that  they  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  it  is  quite  consistent  in 
them  to  hasten  to  encumber  the  outgoing  President  with 
their  assistance. 

All  speculation  as  to  the  result  of  the  Congress  which  is 
about  to  meet  to  elect  M.  Grevy's  successor  ought,  above 
all  things,  to  be  very  tentative  and  modest.  Within  the 
last  few  months,  to  go  no  further  back,  we  have  had  pretty 
nearly  daily  proof  that  any  calculation  of  the  movements  of 
French  parties  based  on  the  supposition  that  they  will  acton 
what  appears  to  Englishmen  to  be  consistent  principles  or  an 
enlightened  regard  for  their  own  interest  is  mere  waste  of 
time.  There  has  been  prophecy  in  abundance,  and  much 
dogmatic  assertion,  founded  on  the  best  information  like 
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Mr.  Rigby's  ;  but  what  has  actually  happened  has  always 
been  something  which  the  most  sagacious  and  best  informed 
did  not  foresee.  Going  on  experience,  it  is  wise  to  pre- 
sume that  the  unexpected  may  turn  up  again.  If  the  Con- 
gress ends,  as  some  conclaves  have  done,  by  the  sudden 
quite  accidental  "  adoration  "  of  some  nonentity,  who  has 
been  voted  for  by  all  parties  to  keep  out  candidates  of  the 
others,  the  Saturday  Review  at  leastwill  not  think  it  necessary 
to  wonder  how  this  astounding  event  came  to  happen.  After 
making  this  reservation,  however,  it  is  permissible  to  dis- 
cuss the  chances  of  the  candidates  on  the  (rather  hazardous) 
supposition  that  the  election  will  be  decided  as  an  American 
election  would  be,  by  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  parties, 
and  a  compromise  on  some  more  or  less  intelligible  principle. 
]f  so,  the  future  President  must  be  either  M.  Ferry  or 
M.  de  Freycinet,  and  more  probably  the  second  than  the  first. 
General  Saussier  has  refused  to  stand,  and  there  is  a  deter- 
mination on  all  sides  not  to  elect  "a  sabre."  He  may  be 
voted  for,  but  only  to  keep  the  election  open  by  preventing 
the  serious  candidates  from  securing  the  necessary  absolute 
majority.  Admiral  Dompierre,  the  candidate  of  the  Eight, 
according  to  some  reports,  is  a  mere  "impossible  cardinal." 
The  Admiral  is  probably  not  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  but  he  would,  doubtless,  agree  with  the 
philosopher's  estimate  of  the  probable  fate  of  the  ship  which 
was  navigated  on  elective  principles.  A  sensible  naval  gen- 
tleman could  hardly  wish  to  find  himself  on  the  conning- 
stool  of  such  a  craft.  M.  Floquet,  again,  does  not  go 
beyond  allowing  his  Radical  friends  to  use  his  name,  pro- 
vided he  is  not  made  responsible  for  any  effect  it  may  pro- 
duce. There  remain,  then,  MM.  Ferry  and  de  Freycinet. 
Neither  of  them  seems  to  hope  to  secure  the  necessary 
absolute  majority — that  is,  the  votes  of  one-half  of  the 
Congress  at  the  first  ballot.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
that  part  of  the  supporters  of  one  should  go  over  to  the 
other  or  abstain.  On  general  grounds  of  probability,  it 
seems  most  Ukely  that  it  will  be  M.  Ferry's  supporters  who 
will  go  over  or  walk  out.  They  are  Moderate  or  Conserva- 
tive Republicans  or  Opportunists — men  who  by  the  nature 
of  things  are  pliable  in  the  backbone.  M.  de  Freycinet's 
supporters,  again,  are  Radicals  who  are  kept  up  by  a  good 
working  principle  of  acrid  fanaticism.  That  they  will  stand 
out,  and  that  the  Moderates  will  come  over  to  them  partly 
out  of  natural  weakness,  partly  because  they  prefer  even 
a  Radical  Republic  to  none,  and  partly  because  they  hope 
to  serve  as  a  drag  on  the  extreme  Radicals,  is  the  general 
calculation.  It  appears  to  possess  some  plausibility.  The 
Right  might  decide  the  question  at  the  first  ballot,  if 
i  t  chooses ;  but  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will.  The  Con- 
servatives are  told  that  they  ought  to  vote  for  M.  Ferry 
because  the  Radicals  hate  him,  and  because  he  does  not  love 
them,  and  will  follow  a  moderate  policy.  This  argument 
will  only  touch  them  if  they  are  prepared  to  try  and 
strengthen  the  Republic,  which  is  very  unlikely.  The 
Conservatives  have  also  their  full  share  of  that  hatred  of 
M.  Ferry  which  is  absolutely  rabid  in  some  sections  of  the 
French  political  world,  and  particularly  in  Paris.  It  is 
quite  indispensable  to  remember  that  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  have  been  amongst  the  strongest  influences  in 
French  politics  for  long.  Not  improbably  the  Conservatives 
may  vote  for  M.  de  Freycinet  largely  because  he  is  the 
1 1 udical  candidate,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  ruin  the 
Republic.  The  calculation  seems  to  strike  some  decent 
people  here  as  shockingly  immoral ;  but  why  should  the 
Conservatives  not  wish  to  ruin  the  Republic  1  and  why 
should  they  be  more  squeamish  than  other  Frenchmen  in 
the  use  of  revolutionary  means  1  The  Legitimist  is  bound 
to  consider  the  Republic  a  mere  irregular  disturbance,  to  be 
put  a  stop  to  by  bullets  if  possible.  The  Orleanists  and 
J  5onapartists  have  never  obtained  power  by  any  other  than 
revolutionary  means. 

If  the  Conservatives  are  really  anxious  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  the  Republicans  to  serve  the  Republic,  they  will 
settle  the  election  very  quickly.  They  will  even  have  done 
il  by  this  morning.  France  is  not  a  country  in  which  a 
conclave  can  sit  burning  voting-papers,  and  amusing  the 
faithful  by  the  sight  of  the  smoke  curling  out  of  the 
chimney.  The  Congress  is  not  unlikely  to  be  rudely  hurried 
on  from  outside  if  it  delays  too  long.  Any  accident  may 
serve  to  turn  the  vapouring  of  MM.  Eudes,  Deroulede, 
and  Rociiekort  into  something  serious.  But  the  "if"  at 
t  be  beginning  of  this  paragraph  is  no  small  one.  The  Con- 
•  i  vatives  have  shown  a  disposition  to  risk  much  to  damage 
the  Republic,  and  many  of  the  Republicans  are  manifestly 
quite  ready  U»  consent  to  anything  which  will  ruin,  not  so 


much  the  Conservatives,  as  their  rivals  within  their  owi 
party.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Congress  may  b 
paralysed  by  a  repetition  of  the  factions  which  destroye< 
the  Republic  of  1 848,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Cou^ 
d'etat.  Even  if  this  does  not  happen,  not  much  will  have  beei 
done  to  establish  that  stable  Government  which  so  many  d< 
not  yet  despair  of  seeing  established  in  France.  Whoever  ii 
President  of  France  must  still  work  with  the  same  dividec 
Chamber,  the  same  irreconcilable  factions,  the  same  insig 
nificant  little  men.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  M.  Ferri 
will  do  or  M.  de  Freycinet  when  they  become  President,  aftei 
the  experience  of  M.  Grevy.  Unless  they  become  "  sabres,' 
or  unless  a  very  different  wind  begins  to  blow  in  France 
they  will  do  nothing.  In  the  present  dearth  of  politica 
faculty  and  political  honour  there  can  be  no  prospect  befon 
it  but  prolonged  weakness  and  division.  This  may  be  s 
gloomy  outlook  for  Frenchmen,  but  we  do  not  say  it  is  sc 
for  others. 


THE  DULWICH  ELECTION. 

WE  hardly  think  that  the  Dulwich  election  will  be 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  contribution  to 
his  studies  in  "  political  meteorology."  But  even  common- 
place professors  of  that  undeveloped  and  prematurely  re- 
cognized science  soon  acquire  considerable  ingenuity  in 
fitting  facts  to  the  mould  of  predictions ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  ! 
ingenuity  in  all  things  is,  as  we  know,  very  far  above  any 
level  attainable  by  commonplace  people  in  any  department 
of  study.  Perhaps  he  will  revert  to  this  subject  of  specula- 
tion when  he  has  had  enough  (which  ought  to  be  very  soon 
of  that  tussle  with  Mr.  Dunbar  Ingram  re  the  Union,  in. 
which  the  Heavy-weight  Champion  is  getting  so  painfully 
the  worst  of  it.  If  he  does  return  to  his  meteorological  in- 
quiries with  intent  to  strengthen  his  conclusion  that  his 
policy  is  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground  with  the  electorate, 
he  will  find  in  the  result  of  the  Dulwich  contest  a  nut 
which  offers  a  stimulating  resistance  to  the  jaws. 
At  a  first  glance  you  might  just  possibly  take  it  for  a 
soft  one,  for  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Blundell  Maple's  majority 
is  smaller  by  282  votes  than  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Morgan 
Howard  in  1885.  This,  of  course,  is  capable  of  quite 
satisfactory  explanation  from  the  Unionist  point  of  view. 
The  party  which  has  carried  a  seat  at  a  general  election 
two  years  ago  by  a  majority  of  1,694  has  the  best  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  polling  up  to  within  400  of  its  old  figures 
on  a  total  poll  of  4,000  odd  in  an  election  which  every  voter 
on  that  side  must  have  known  to  be  a  certainty  for  his 
party.  True  it  is,  also,  that  there  is  a  considerable  displace- , 
nient  of  Irish  votes  to  be  accounted  for,  and  that  if  these 
were  rightly  estimated  at  between  three  and  four  hundred,  | 
their  transfer  from  the  Conservative  to  the  Gladstonian 
candidate  would  suffice  of  itself  to  account  for  most,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  reduction  of  the  former's  poll.  Taken 
alone,  however,  these  phenomena  would  have  doubtless 
proved  patient  of  "  interpretation  "  of  the  proper  kind.  The 
384  missing  voters  would  not  one  of  them  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  Gladstonian  to  be  of  Irish  extraction  and 
Parnellite  sympathies.  They  would  in  the  Gladstonian 
analysis  have  consisted  to  a  man  of  converted  Conservatives 
and  reconverted  Liberal-Unionists.  Eighty-four  of  them, 
let  us  say,  would  have  been  Evelyns  and  the  other  three 
hundred  Winterbothams  and  Buchanans;  and  the  sum 
would  have  worked  out  quite  nicely  on  that  basis. 

But  alas !  all  these  fair  possibilities  have  been  anni- 
hilated by  the  fact — the  melancholy,  the  disastrous,  the 
brutal  fact,  without  respect  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  place  or 
Mr.  Gladstone's  years — that  Mr.  Henderson's  poll  is 
lower  by  more  than  a  hundred  votes  than  was  that  of 
Mr.  Morgan  Howard's  Liberal  opponent  in  1885.  How 
to  account  for  this?  Does  it  or  does  it  not  make  hope- 
less nonsense  of  the  theory  that  the  384  electors  above 
mentioned  are  converted  Conservatives  or  reconverted 
Liberal-Unionists  1  If  three  hundred  of  them,  say,  are 
Liberal- Unionists,  then  "  Where,  oh  where  are  they 
"  gone  1 "  Why,  oh  why  are  they  not  to  be  found  on 
Mr.  Henderson's  poll,  swelling  it  handsomely  by  three 
hundred?  whereas  it  has  shrunken  miserably  by  103.  And 
what,  oh  what  is  the  comfort  even  of  supposing  that  these 
three  hundred  Liberals  have  been  added  to  Mr.  Henderson's 
poll,  if  their  arrival  has  coincided  with  the  departure  of 
403  other  Liberals,  who  only  voted  for  Mr.  Collins  in 
1885  because  Mi\  Collins's  leader  had  not  then  signified 
his  wish  to  crown  his  life's  work  by  dismembering  the 
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Empire?  Tlioso  are  questions  which  must  bo  passing  in 
dismal  procession  through  tlio  mind  of  many  an  agitated 
Gladstonian  just  now.  Few  of  tlio  party  will  consent 
to  put  tho  worst  possible  construction  on  tlio  figures — 
which  construction  is  that  the  3S4  whom  Mr.  Maple 
has  lost  were  Irish  to  a  man  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of 
the  desperate  efforts  of  Mr.  Henderson  —  a  candidate  of 
high  local  popularity,  be  it  remembered — to  whip  up  tho 
Liberal  minority  of  1885,  no  fewer  than  487  of  them 
refused  to  repeal  their  vote  of  two  years  ago  now  that 
the  loader  of  their  former  party  has  gone  over  bag  and 
baggage  to  the  camp  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Gladstonians,  we 
say,  may  be  expected  to  reject  this  worst  of  all  possible 
constructions  of  this  last  electoral  result ;  and,  as  we  are 
not  in  the  meteorological  business  ourselves,  we  do  not 
care  to  press  it  upon  them.  We  are  quite  content  to  leave 
them  to  exert  all  their  peptic  powers  on  these  three  indi- 
gestible facts : — (1)  That  the  policy  which  they  pretend  to 
think  is  gaining  ground  in  this  country  contrives  somehow 
or  other  to  reduce  the  number  of  supporters  of  a  Liberal 
candidate  at  an  important  metropolitan  election;  (2)  that 
the  result  happens,  although  they  had  as  good  a  candidate 
as  they  can  ever  hope  to  have  anywhere,  and  prosecuted 
his  canvass  with  a  vigour  which  they  are  nowhere  likely  to 
surpass  ;  and  (3)  that  every  effort  was  made  to  persuade 
uneasy  Liberals  that  the  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  of  1887 
is  something  widely  different  from  and  much  less  dangerous 
than  the  same  article  produced  for  popular  consumption  in 
1886. 

It  may  be  that  Radical  encouragement  to  anarchy  and 
disorder  in  London  has  had  its  share  in  alienating  Dulwich 
Liberals.  But  this  explanation,  if  admissible,  cannot  con- 
sole the  Gladstonian  ;  for  he  knows  that  the  association  of 
his  cause  with  that  of  anarchy  and  disorder  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  everywhere  else,  has,  thanks 
to  his  leader,  become  now  virtually  indissoluble. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CORTES. 

THERE  is  a  certain  quaint  pathos,  or  pathetic  quaint- 
ness,  a  singular  mixture  of  the  humorous  with  the 
touching,  about  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  new  Session  of 
the  Spanish  Cortes  on  Thursday  last.  The  occasion,  rightly 
described  as  one  "  of  exceptional  interest  from  a  national 
"  and  historic  point  of  view,"  was  the  first  on  which  the 
King  has  occupied  his  father's  place,  and  the  crush  to 
witness  the  scene  was  something  unexampled — the  wives  of 
Senators  and  Deputies  contributing,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  largest  relative  share  to  the  extraordinary 
concourse.  His  Majesty  entered  the  hall  with  his  mother 
"  to  the  strains  of  the  Old  Royal  March  of  Spain  of  the 
"  time  of  Charles  V.,  which  is  also  appropriately  the  Royal 
"  March  of  Austria.  The  King  was  draped  in  white,  with 
"  a  white  bonnet,"  which  was  removed  (we  are  unable  to 
say  by  whom,  but  doubtless  some  official  with  hereditary 
claims  to  perform  the  function)  on  "  his  being  seated  " — a 
more  accurate  phrase,  we  admit,  than  "  seating  himself" — 
on  the  Throne  to  the  right  of  his  mother.  During  the 
reading  of  the  Royal  Speech  by  the  Queen,  the  King 
"  surveyed  the  scene  with  complete  composure,  fixing  his 
"  attention  alternately  upon  the  assemblage  and  upon  the 
"  Queen."  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  more  becoming, 
not  to  say  dignified,  than  his  behaviour,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  ceremony,  and  it  was  only  towards  its  close  that 
there  appeared  any  danger  of  a  hitch.  When,  however, 
the  reading  of  the  document  was  completed,  His  Majesty 
"  showed  a  wish  to  be  among  the  first  to  leave,  but  being 
"  taken  in  the  Queen's  arms,  he  remained  perfectly  quiet." 
From  the  Court  Chamberlain's  point  of  view,  the  King's 
impatience  to  retire  was  no  doubt  irregular ;  but  Spanish 
politicians  may  see  in  it  a  happy  augury  for  their  sovereign's 
future  power  of  discriminating  between  the  constitutional 
realities  and  the  ceremonial  form  of  rule.  The  real 
business  of  the  day  was  over  when  the  Speech  had  been 
read ;  and  His  Majesty  apparently  knew  it.  No  political 
difficulties  could  result  from  his  immediate  retirement  to 
the  nursery,  and  he  saw  no  reason,  therefore,  why  he  should 
not  at  ones  seek  that  familiar  retreat. 

No  one  who  can  properly  measure  the  part  played  by 
sentiment — and  especially  by  the  domestic  sentiment — in 
human  affairs  will  be  likely  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
the  ceremony  we  have  been  describing.  Not  to  Spaniards 
alone,  but  to  every  people  with  whom  monarchy  is  an  ancient 


institution,  such  a  sceno  ns  that  of  last  Wednesday  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  must  powerfully  appeal.  Et  is  to  the  credit 
of  Queen  Christina,  and  no  Blight  proof  of  her  capacity 
for  rule,  that  she  evidently  appreciates  the  value  of 
that  elemental  human  sentiment  which  her  child  and  her- 
self are  in  a  position  to  command,  and  that  she  means  to 
make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  her  political  ally.  Meanwhile 
sho  has,  by  common  testimony  of  the  chiefs  of  all  poli- 
tical parties,  including  Senor  Castelar,  herself  displayed  :>  1 
acute  perception  of  tho  true  mode  of  making  her  usefulnes  , 
if  not  her  indispensablencss,  felt  by  tho  Spanish  people  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs.  There  was,  it  is  reported,  "  bul 
"  one  opinion  in  the  lobbies  of  tho  Senate — namely,  that  the 
"  moderation  of  those  political  passions  which  were  lately 
"  tearing  Spain  to  pieces,  and  tho  tranquillity  which  pre- 
"  vails,  notwithstanding  a  disastrous  economical  situation, 
"  involving  great  suffering  among  the  people,  are  chiefly 
"  due  to  the  universal  respect  and  sympathy  which  the 
"  Queen  has  gained  for  herself  and  as  the  chief  of  the 
"  State."  If  she  has  the  secret  of  keeping  alive  these 
feelings,  and  maintaining  the  position  of  a  moderator 
between  parties,  she  has  time  enough  before  her 
to  render  lasting  service  to  the  Spanish  people,  and  to  break 
the  spell  of  that  misfortune  which  is  traditionally  supposed 
to  attach  to  the  long  minority  of  a  sovereign.  Spain  has 
certainly  no  reason  to  remember  with  satisfaction  the  last 
regency  of  a  Queen  Christina.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  owner  of  that  name  and  office  will  effectually  efface 
the  painful  historic  memory.  But,  in  any  case,  that  a 
woman  and  a  child — who  happen  to  own  the  titles  of  Queen 
and  King — are  recognized  for  the  moment  as  indispensable 
to  a  country  which  bas  been  experimentalizing  in  Repub- 
licanism of  every  variety  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
should  give  our  latter-day  academic  Republicans  something 
to  think  of. 


THE  LONDON  ROOK. 

AMONG  the  many  species  of  birds  that  live,  or  rather  nest,  in 
London,  the  rook  is  by  no  means  the  least  common,  though  it 
is  year  by  year  becoming  scarcer,  and  will,  we  fear,  be  extinct  as 
a  London  bird  within  a  measurable  period.  The  two  main  causes 
of  the  diminution  of  its  numbers  are,  firstly,  that  the  speculative 
builder  is  rapidly  destroying  the  fine  old  trees,  once  so  common 
in  London  and  its  suburbs,  in  which  the  bird  loves  to  build  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  unfortunate  propensity  of  old  trees,  especially  elms, 
when  exposed  to  the  smoke-polluted  atmosphere  of  London  to 
decay  at  the  top.  It  is  well  known  that  a  nesting  rook  has  as 
much  objection  to  an  unsound  tree  as  the  rat  of  the  proverb  is 
said  to  have  to  a  sinking  ship.  If  rooks,  having  nested  for  years 
in  any  particular  tree,  leave  it  without  being  disturbed,  that  tree 
may,  without  examination,  be  declared  unsound. 

It  is  curious  that  the  rook  should  among  Londoners  be  so  inti- 
mately connected  as  it  is  with  the  country  ;  for,  in  truth,  there 
are  few  birds  that  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  life  in 
a  populous  city.  In  fact,  if  they  can  find  suitable  nest-trees, 
where  they  are  free  from  disturbance,  and  feeding-grounds  within 
a  reasonable  distance,  crowds,  the  roar  of  traffic,  and  even 
London  smoke,  are  utterly  ignored  by  them.  A  better  instance 
of  this  cannot  be  adduced  than  the  fact  that  rooks  still  build 
in  considerable  numbers  so  near  the  centre  of  London  as  the 
gardens  in  Gray's  Inn,  though  these  gardens  are  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  densely-populated  and  most  busy  neighbourhood, 
and  the  traffic  in  the  surrounding  streets  is  as  heavy  as  any 
in  London.  The  builder  is,  without  doubt,  the  Loudon  rook's 
greatest  enemy,  as  not  only  has  he,  within  the  last  half- 
century,  destroyed  several  rookeries  within  the  four-mile  radius, 
hut  by  continually  covering  with  buildings  their  former  feeding- 
grounds,  and  therefore  increasing  the  labour  of  providing  food  for 
their  young,  he  is  making  life  in  London  more  difficult  for  those 
birds  whose  nesting-places  are,  at  all  events  for  the  present, 
beyond  his  reach.  The  builder,  however,  is  not  wholly  to  blame, 
as  the  decay  of  the  trees  was,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  sole 
cause  of  the  rooks  deserting  their  ancient  nesting-places  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  where,  certainly  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  there  were  three  large  rookeries.  Some  people  imagine 
that  this  desertion  was  caused  by  the  increased  traffic  through  the 
Gardens  and  by  the  large  number  of  buildings  that  sprang  up 
around  them ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  this  in  view  of 
the  rookery  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  birds 
when  they  left  Kensington  Gardens  joined  the  old  rookery  in 
Holland  Park,  many  of  them  settling  in  the  trees  skirting  the 
high  road.  Had  their  objection  to  traffic  and  buildings  driven 
them  from  their  old  haunts,  they  would  surely  have  gone  further 
afield  and  have  chosen  some  quieter  spot.  The  truth,  however,  is 
that  rooks  have  a  strong  affection  for  what  Gilbert  White  called 
"neighbourhoods,"  though,  unlike  the  sparrows  and  pigeons,  thev 
cannot  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  which  consists  principally  of 
worms  and  insects,  obtain  their  living  in  the  streets,  but  are  oblige  I 
to  seek  it  far  from  their  homes.    Rooks  can  hardly  be  said  to  havo 
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nrv  permanent  habitation,  though  year  by  year  they  nest  in  the 
same  trees;  for  no  sooner  are  their  young  able  to  lly  and  provide 
for  themselves  than  they  leave  their  nest-trees,  and,  forming  large 
c":n]>anie9,  choose  some  woodland  as  a  roostiug-place.  London 
rooks  are  not  exempt  from  this  habit ;  in  fact,  they  leave  town 
with  as  (rreat  regularity  and  about  the  same  time  as  do  their 
fashionable  human  friends.  In  October,  about  the  time  known  as 
"St.  Luke's  Summer,"  they  return  to  their  nest-trees,  apparently 
to  see  that  their  homes  are  in  order,  and  at  this  time  they  may  be 
sen  busily  carrying  sticks,  and  evidently  engaged  in  making 
repairs  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  nests  during  the 
coming  winter.  This  business  having  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished, they  again  leave,  and  remain  out  of  town  until  the  end 
of  January  or  early  in  February,  when  they  return  to  their 
ho  nes,  and  begin  at  once  to  prepare  for  family  cares.  Rooks, 
whether  of  town  or  country,  live  in  large  communities,  and 
their  form  of  government  is,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  re- 
publican; but  in  their  case,  as  happens  in  more  highly  organized 
communities,  a  democratic  government  does  not  lead  to  absolute 
freedom  of  the  subject.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  watch 
the  inhabitants  of  a  rookery  in  early  spring,  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  he  does  not  see  at  least  one  pair,  probably  young 
and  inexperienced  birds,  endeavouring  to  build  a  nest  in  a  position, 
generally  a  short  distance  from  the  main  rookery,  evidently  dis- 
approved of  by  the  governing  body.  So  far  as  the  human 
ol'S'-rver's  understanding  can  carry  him,  the  offending  pair  are 
w  ithin  their  right  in  making  their  choice  of  a  home,  but  this  is 
evidently  not  the  opinion  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  the  nest  is 
destroyed  again  and  again,  it'  need  be,  until,  apparently  driven 
to  despair,  the  wretched  couple  accept  the  inevitable,  and  make 
their  home,  not  in  the  place  of  their  choice,  but  in  a  position 
allotted  to  them  by  the  ruling  body.  When  first  they  return  to 
their  nest-trees  in  the  spring,  rooks  are  most  noisy  birds.  Accord- 
ing to  Gilbert  White,  at  this  season  "  they  attempt  sometimes  in 
t lie  gaiety  of  their  hearts  to  siug,"  but,  he  adds,  and  we  think 
that  no  one  who  has  lived  within  earshot  of  a  rookery  will  dis- 
agree with  him,  "  with  no  great  success." 

While  they  are  building  and  repairing  their  nests  they  are 
most  pugnacious  and  thievish,  as  not  only  will  they,  as  we 
have  said,  prevent  a  pair  building  in  what  may  seem  to  the 
majority  an  unsuitable  site,  but  they  are  constantly  endeavouring 
1 >  rob  one  another  of  their  nesting  materials,  and  woe  betide  the 
unwary  pair  that  are  rash  enough  to  be  absent  from  their  nest 
at  the  same  time;  on  their  return  they  will,  in  all  probability, 
lind  the  labour  of  days  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  the  poorest 
foundation  left  of  what  was  on  their  departure,  probably  a 
very  short  half-hour  before,  a  promising  structure.  Our  observa- 
tion leads  us  to  believe  that  only  the  very  young  and  in- 
experienced birds  leave  their  homes  in  company.  As  a  rule  one 
bird  remains  on  guard  while  its  mate  goes  afield,  and  the  un- 
fortunate stay-at-home  has  often  to  fight  against  long  odds  in 
defence  of  its  nest,  which  would,  were  it  not  stoutly  defended,  be 
torn  from  under  it.  Occasionally  an  enterprising  pair  will  separate 
themselves  from  their  companions  and  build  sufficiently  far  from 
the  nearest  rookery  to  be  free  from  molestation,  though  after  their 
nest  is  built  they  in  many  cases,  apparently  finding  solitude  not  so 
pleasant  as  they  anticipated,  desert  it  and  return,  no  doubt  in  a 
penitent  moid,  to  their  former  friends.  An  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  Kensington  in  1885  when  a  pair  of  birds,  no  doubt 
from  the  rookery  in  Holland  Park,  built  their  nest  in  a  tall  plane- 
tree  not  far  from  the  parish  church ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  complete 
than  they  deserted  it.  All,  however,  are  not  so  vacillating,  and 
often  they  continue  to  rear  their  young  from  year  to  year  far  from 
any  of  their  kind.  Many  cases  are  on  record  of  these  birds 
making  choice  of  such  unusual  positions  for  their  nests  a9  the 
vanes  on  the  spires  of  churches  or  public  buildings.  One  well- 
known  instance  which  occurred  in  London  may  be  cited — we 
refer  to  the  case  of  the  birds  which  early  in  the  century  built 
between  the  wings  of  the  dragon  forming  the  vane  of  Bow  Church. 
They  were  dispossessed  when  the  vane  was  repaired,  but  removed 
to  a  plane-tree  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  where 
they  continued  to  nest  for  many  years,  and  became  one  of  the 
sights  of  London,  or  at  least  of  the  City.  It  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  rookeries  of  London,  as  during  the  early  years  of 
the  century  London  was  comparatively  a  small  city,  and  abounded 
in  trees,  and  consequently  rooks  were  as  common  as  they  now  are 
in  most  of  our  provincial  towns.  When  London  began  to  spread, 
as  it  did  with  marvellous  rapidity  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  rook,  finding  its  home  destroyed,  gradually  withdrew 
to  the  suburbs,  from  which,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  driven.  In  conclusion,  the  rook,  by  still  nesting  in 
London  wherever  it  is  permitted,  has  most  conclusively  proved 
the  falsity  of  the  theory  generally  held  in  the  country,  that,  if 
many  of  the  young  birds  are  not  shot  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
fly,  the  rook  will  desert  its  nesting-place. 


IF  IT  WKRE  SOME  ONE  ELSE  —  ? 

THE  curiously  disgraceful  proceedings  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
case  of  Colonel  Dopping  have  hardly  had  time  to  subside 
into  congenial  mud  at  the  bottom  of  his  perplexed  admirers' 
minds  before  another  instance  of  the  truth  according  to  Ha  warden 
has  appeared.    Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  Oxford  speech,  put  into 


his  d9ual  forcible  vernacular  certain  recent  utterances  of  M 
Gladstone's  about   Disestablishment   iu  Wales   and  Scotland 
Forthwith  the  Gladstonian  of  the  lower  kind  began  the  usual  od 
proceeding  of  consulting  the  prisoner  and  the  prisoner's  intimav 
friends  to  know  if  the  charge  were  true.    Why  this  is  done,  whe 
files  of  newspapers  are  consultable  in  most  places,  and  while  not 
few  important  country  papers  keep  up  the  old  habit  of  "  Auswe; 
to  Correspondents"  on  such  matters,  no  mortal  can  tell.  The  wicke 
man,  the  accursed  cynic,  from  whom  we  all  pray  to  be  deliverec 
says  that  the  inquirer  of  this  sort  is  a  "  put-up"  inquirer;  that  l 
is,  in  the  speech  of  the  psople,  "  kep'  a-puppos,"  and  gets  te 
shillings  or  so  for  each  judicious  inquiry;  but  this,  of  coursij 
is  mere  scandal,  or  rather  the   wicked   man's  (the  accurse 
cynic's)  fun.    There  is  quite  folly  enough  abroad  to  accout 
for  it  without  this  insinuation.    At  the  same  time  it  is  od 
that  any  one  should  write  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  know  aboi 
it.    In  the  first  place,  though  the  recent  conduct  of  Sir  Williai 
has  not  been   quite   what  it  should   be,   even    he   has  nd 
yet  (whatever  they  may  do  to  him  in  Giudecca  or  on  the  Mour 
of  Purgatory — let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  in  the  latter  place 
though,  if  he  goes  on  in  his  present  courses,  we  fear,  we  greatl  1 
fear,  that  it  will  be  in  the  former)  deserved  condemnation  to  sue 
a  fearful  penalty  as  learning  his  revered  leader's  speeches  by  heart 
However,  they  do  write  to  Sir  William,  and  Sir  William  replie 
from  Malwood,  where,  as  one  Chirles  Kings'ey  wrote  many  year1 
agone, 

King  William  *  sterte  up  wrnth  and  wnd.  *  Tie  was™  ancestoi 

Quoth  he,  "  Fools'  wits  will  jump  together"  of  sir  William's. 

or,  as  the  other  William  puts  it,  "  I  supj  se  Lord  Salisbur; 
thought  it  good  enough  for  the  audience  to  which  it  was  addressed 
He  ought  to  know  his  own  party."  This  seems  very  much  wha 
the  Red  King  meant.  At  any  rate,  Sir  William,  without  re 
ferring  to  the  speech  (in  which,  as  we  shall  see,  Mr.  Gladstoni 
had  said  that  very  thing),  declares  the  imputation  "of  coursi 
absui  d."    "Of  course  "  is  good. 

But  they  also  write  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  about  the  matter- 
still  without  referring  to  the  text— and  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  noi 
so  scornful  as  Willelmus  de  Malwood,  is  still  more  categorical 
As  thus : — "  Dear  Sir, — You  rightly  observe  that  I  have  used  nc 
words  corresponding  with  Lord  Salisbury's  representations,  whict 
I  take  to  be  purely  a  creation  of  his  own  brain.  What  I  have 
said  is  simply  that  the  question  of  Establishment  in  Wales,  as  in 
Scotland,  has  been  so  far  familiar  to  the  public  mind  as  to  warrant 
a  decision  upon  it,  and  that  that  decision  ought  to  be  conformable 
to  the  view  of  the  respective  populations." 

Now  what  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  was  this: — "  A  principle ha9 
long  been  declared  by  the  Liberal  party  to  the  effect  that  these 
questions  should  be  determined  in  deference  to  the  inhabitants  of, 
those  two  portions  of  the  country  immediately  interested.  But 
then,  besides  the  announcement  of  that  general  principle,  there  is 
another  matter.  Are  the  questions  ripe?  I  have  a  piece  of 
advice  for  my  friends  in  Scotland  who  are  anxious  for  Disestab- 
lishment, and  that  is  that  they  should  endeavour  to  bring  the 
division  of  parties  in  that  country  more  nearly  like  what  it  is  in 
Wales.  Let  them  compete  with  Wales  in  that  respect.  Let  them 
send  us  as  good  a  body  of  Home  Rulers  from  Scotland — who  will 
also  be,  I  believe,  generally  disestablishers — let  them  send  us  as 
good  a  body  as  Wales  does,  and  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
when  the  day  of  competition  comes  Scotland  will  be  able  to  hold 
her  own."  And  what  Lord  Salisbury,  "  of  course  "  and  admittedly 
in  his  own  version,  had  made  him  say  was  this : — "  We  have  seen 
a  very  distinguished  statesman,  who  has  lately  become  fanatical 
for  Home  Rule,  saying  to  the  Scotch  people,  '  If  you  will  vote  for 
Home  Rule  I  will  ensure  that  your  Established  Church  shall  be 
destroyed.'  (Cheers  and  '  Name.')  Oh,  the  name  is  unnecessary. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  made  that  suggestion,  what  he  really  did 
was  this.  He  said  to  the  people  who  wanted  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church,  '  I  won't  support  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  on  the  merits  of  it;  but  if  you,  in  your  turn,  will  vote 
for  the  establishment  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  I  will  vote  for  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church.'" 

Now,  what  we  want  everybody,  Gladstonian  or  Englishman,  to 
do  is  simply  to  compare  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  with  what  he 
says  he  said,  and  then  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  Gladstonian  or 
English  waistcoat  and  say,  on  the  faith  of  the  orgau  which  beats 
there,  what,  if  the  person  concerned  were  not  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
all  but  somebody  else,  he  would  call  Mr.  Gladstone's  version. 
The  Reverend  Page  Hopps  has  done  this  and  calls  it  "gentle 
magnanimity,"  but  we  do  not  ask  the  Reverend  Page  Hopps. 
We  know  well  enough  what  in  the  Palace  of  Truth  the  answer 
would  be.  Grant  that  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  version  has  put  the 
dots  on  the  i's — has  changed  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  If  you  are  anxious 
for  Disestablishment,  send  me  Home  Rulers  to  Parliament,"  which 
is  textual,  to  "  If  you  will  vote  for  Home  Rule,  I  will  vote  for 
Disestablishment,"  which  is  inferential.  Let  any  of  them  who 
like  say  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  put  too  large  dots  on  too  small 
i's — that  just  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  say  that  Colonel  Dopping 
actually  intended  to  shoot  the  boy  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  so  he 
did  not  say  that  he  would  vote  for  Disestablishment.  Grant 
all  this.  But  look  at  what  Mr.  Gladstone  says  and  at  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  he  said.  See  if  there  is  even  the  remotest 
possibility  of  arguing  the  one  into  the  other,  of  substituting  the 
one  by  any  hocus  pocus  of  interpretation  for  the  other.  Ask  your- 
self, whosoever  you  be,  whether  any  honest  man,  any  man  who 
had  the  slightest  regard  for  truth,  having  said  the  one  could  by 
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any  possibility  bring  himself  to  say  that  lit)  had  said  tho  other, 
and  we  at  least  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  "Tho  Hampshire  ale 
and  the  thunder  weather "  (see  poom  above  quoted,  and  a  rare 
good  poem  it  is)  may  make  thorn  at.  Oastle  Malwood  (even  though 
there  is  Rufus's  Stone  in  the  bottom  below  to  tell  what  comes  of 
this  kind  of  thing)  say  that  "  of  course  "  it  is  absurd  to  say  t  hat 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  what  Mr.  Gladstone  did  say.  liut  lot  ns  only 
think  what  they  of  Malwood  would  have  said  if  Mr.  Goschen  had 
paid  it ;  or  if  they  had  boon  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  tho 
samo  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  it.  What  would  they  have  called 
Mr.  Gladstone  P  Alas!  it  is  quite  terrible  to  think  of  the  short 
way  they  would  have  taken  with  him. 

But  there  is  this  week  an  even  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
principle  that  there  is  one  weight  and  one  measure  for  mankind  in 
general,  and  another  weight  and  another  measure  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 
We  certainly  do  not  name  our  contemporary  the  Guardian  other- 
wise than  honoris  causa  in  every  way.  Having  had  to  choose  be- 
tween God  and  Baal,  it  has  "  opted  "  very  boldly  for  God.  But  it 
has  something  to  say  for  Baal  against  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord 
Salisbury  "wholly  misconceives"  Mr.  Gladstone's  feelings  towards 
the  Church  of  England.  He  is  just  as  much  passionately  attached 
to  the  Church  as  ever.  "At  no  time,  neither  now  nor  formerly, 
has  the  fact  that  that  Church  is  established  filled  any  large  place 
in  his  regard  for  it."  At  no  time?  Verily  the  memories  of  men 
and  Guardians  are  but  short.  We  pass  over  the  fact  that 
in  the  judgment  of  every  intelligent  adherent  of  the  Church 
of  England,  hot  heads  and  weak  brains  being  put  aside,  the 
fact  of  that  Church  being  an  Established  Church  is  "  vital." 
Give  it  up,  and  the  whole  argument  of  those  who  maintain, 
and  maintain  with  at  present  an  irresistible  weight  of  logic,  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  at  least  as  much  a  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  not  more  so,  falls  shattered  to 
the  ground.  Give  it  up,  and  the  position  of  Cardinal  Newman  or 
the  position  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  is  alone  left  to  any  one  who 
has  brains  a  little  above  those  of  Canon  McColl.  Give  it  up,  and 
the  whole  damning  weight  of  the  "  variation  "  argument  comes 
upon  you  at  once.  But  these  are  extraneous  points.  Let  us  go, 
as  the  Guardian  says,  to  "  the  root  of  the  matter."  "  At  no 
time,  neither  now  nor  formerly,  has  the  fact  that  that  Church  is 
established  filled  any  large  place  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  regard  for  it." 
We  rub  our  astonished  eyes ;  but  the  sentence  remains.  Who 
was  it,  then,  who  wrote  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church  ?  "  Of  course,"  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  says,  we  know 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  opinions  of  that 
juvenile  work.  "Of  course,"  as  not  only  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
but  Lord  Salisbury,  says,  a  man  may  carry  an  umbrella  to-day 
without  being  bound  to  carry  one  to-morrow.  But  this  will  not 
help  Mr.  Gladstone's  defenders  here.  The  very  charge  is  that  he 
has  thrown  away  that  umbrella,  and  the  Guardian  insists  that  he 
never  held  it  up;  that  he  "  at  no  time  "  so  much  as  allowed  it  a 
place  in  his  umbrella-stand.  Who  was  it  then  who  said  that  his 
propositions  in  favour  of  the  indissoluble  union  of  Church  and 
State  "could  be  stated  in  a  form  in  which  they  surely  must  com- 
mand universal  assent "  ?  Who  argued  in  the  most  elaborately 
minute  form  that  "  the  governing  body  in  a  State  must  profess  a 
religion"?  Who  said  that  "this  religion  must  be  that  of  the 
conscience  of  the  governor  or  none  "  ?  Who,  while  arguing  (see 
our  candour !)  against  coercion  in  religion,  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
.spoke  of  the  considerations  "  which  bind  a  Government  to  submit 
some  particular  religion  to  the  choice  of  the  people  "  ?  We  have 
purposely  taken  these  passages  from  the  quotations  in  Macaulay's 
world-famed  essay,  that  there  may  be  no  contest  about  them,  that 
we  may  not  be  accused  of  fishing  out  casual  expressions  from  a 
book  which,  as  a  whole,  the  author  has,  if  not  disowned  yet, 
announced  himself  to  have  outgrown.  Any  one  of  them  will 
show,  not  only  that  it  is  false  that  "at  no  time"  did  the  con- 
nexion of  Church  with  State  fill  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind,  but  that  at  one  time,  at  least,  he  regarded  that  connexion 
us  a  thing  of  the  very  first  importance. 

This  being  so,  what  can  be  clearer  than  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
friends  in  their  longing,  lingering  looks  back  upon  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain  are  giving  him  a  license  which  they  would  not  dream  of 
giving  to  any  one  else  ?  They  grant  that  he  is  (for  it  comes  to 
that)  a  traitor  to  the  State;  only  he  is  not  a  traitor  to  the  Church. 
He  has  indulged  himself  with  a  distinyuo  ;  it  is  a  National  Church 
which  is  not  national,  a  worldly  establishment  which  is  not  esta- 
blished in  this  world,  that  he  is  enamoured  of.  And  lo  !  his  own 
words  show  that  in  this,  as  in  the  other  matter,  he  is — what  we 
leave  Sir  William  Harcourt,  qui  s'y  connait,  to  say. 


STAGE  SCIENCE, 
in. 

THERE  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  what  can  be  done  upon  the 
stage  if  managers  and  scene-painters  would  but  avail  them- 
selves of  the  materials  so  readily  found  not  only  iu  the  public 
museums  and  private  collections,  but  in  those  innumerable  illus- 
trated works  which  have  appeared  within  the  past  forty  years 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany  on  the  subjects  of  architecture, 
decoration,  and  costume.  In  pieces  iu  which  the  scene  is  laid  in 
a  foreign  country,  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  scene-painter 
and  manager  to  secure  accuracy  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  inex- 
cusable that  plays  should  be  mounted  with  any  inaccuracy  of  detail. 


Wo  will  take  The  Mn;  hmi/  of  Venice  as  an  instance.  The  scene  of 
this  play  can  be  placed  either  in  tho  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  con- 
tury,  according  to  tho  choice  of  tho  manager.  II'  lie  wishes  to 
be  historically  accurate,  tho  action  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
towards  the  close  of  tho  fifteenth  evntury,  but  if  he  chooses  to 
consider  it  nieroly  as  a  legend,  he  can  place  it  bile  in  the  six- 
teenth Century.  This  play  has  been  mounted  sumptuously  on 
more  than  one  occasion  within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  yet 
never  really  accurately.  Tho  Venice  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
a  very  dillerent  place  from  the  Venice  of  tho  sixteenth.  It  was 
not  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  classical 
architecture  began  on  appear  on  the  Canal  Grande.  We.  have  seen 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  played  in  the  conventional  costumes  of 
even  the  fourteenth  century  with  Palladia!)  backgrounds.  Let  us 
suppose  we  are  going  to  produce  this  play,  and  we  will  briefly 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  pict  uresque  scones  which  could  be  in- 
troduced. In  the  first  place,  we  must  avoid  anything  like  what  is 
called  Italian  or  Palladian  architecture.  Everything  architectural 
must  be  Byzantine,  or  in  that,  elegant  Gothic  peculiar  to  ancient 
Venice.  In  the  square  of  St.  Mark's  the  Procurazie  Palace  must 
not  be  shown,  for  this  edifice  was  not  built  until  1517  ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  the  fine  facade  of  the  church  of  San  Geininiano, 
long  since  destroyed.  But,  if  we  wish  to  be  specially  accurate, 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  pictures  of  Gentile  Bellini  to  see 
exactly  what  St.  Mark's  Square  was  at  the  time  when  Shylock 
is  supposed  to  have  lived.  For  the  Merceria.  or  principal  busi- 
ness street,  we  can  allbrd  our  painter  ample  scope  for  his  ima- 
gination by  giving  him  a  few  passages  from  Evelyns  Diary  to  read. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  dated  nearly  two  hundred  years  later  than 
the  period  we  have  selected,  but  scarcely  any  change  had  taken 
place  in  this  part  of  Venice.  Then  there  are  exteriors  innu- 
merable of  churches  which  still  exist,  and  picturesque  bits  of 
street  and  canal ;  but  we  must  not  show  any  sign  of  the  famous 
domes  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  which  was  not  built  until  1631, 
nor  may  we,  if  we  adhere  to  the  fifteenth  century,  introduce  the 
actual  Rialto,  not  built  until  15S8,  but  we  must  take  the  older  and 
quainter  bridge,  which  was  constructed  of  wood.  As  to  the  Trial 
Scene,  it  occurred  probably  in  that  magnificent  room  which  is  now 
the  library  of  St.  Mark's — the  Sala  del  Maggior'  Consiglio — the 
ceiling  of  which  was  formerly  covered  with  gold  mosaic,  later 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  frescoes  of  Tintoretto  and  Carlo 
and  Gabriello  Caglieri.  It  is  our  "  supers,"  however,  who  will  give 
us  the  most  trouble  and  yet  produce  the  greatest  effect.  Never 
was  there  a  city  which  possessed  such  a  variety  of  costumes,  which 
lasted  almost  unchanged  with  the  lower  orders  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Here  we  again  refer  our  manager  to 
Evelyns  Diary  or  to  that  admiiable  book  of  which  several  copies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum — Vecellio's  Costumi 
Veneti. 

What  we  have  said  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  applies  as  well  to 
every  other  play  of  Shakspeare,  and  indeed  to  every  play,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  dramatized  versions  of  Charles  Dickens's  works, 
which  can  be  made  exceedingly  picturesque  by  introducing  the 
costumes  and  scenes  described  by  "  Boz."  We  will  simply  remark 
in  conclusion  that  to  give,  as  we  said  recently,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  with  the  costumes  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  a  view  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  give 
Nicholas  Nickleby  with  a  scene  representing  the  exterior  of  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station. 

It  may  be  objected  that  attention  to  such  minute  details  will  not, 
after  all,  particularly  interest  the  general  public.  We  venture  to 
think  otherwise,  for  it  will  produce  a  delightful  variety,  combin- 
ing artistic  beauty  with  instruction.  Archreology,  architecture, 
and  costume,  ought  to  form  part  of  the  managers'  and  scene- 
painters'  education,  and  every  theatre  of  importance  should 
possess  a  small,  but  well-selected,  library  of  books  of  reference — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  magnificent,  but  by  no  means  expen- 
sive, works  of  M.  Paul  Lacroix  (Bibliophile  Jacob)  on  art  and 
science  in  France  from  the  middle  ages  to  our  times  ;  the  Costumi 
Veneti  of  Vecellio  (reprinted  lately  in  Paris) ;  the  Ilistoire  du 
Costume  ;  Planche's  admirable  books,  and  others  far  too  numerous 
to  enumerate.  Above  all,  managers  should  collect  prints  and 
engravings  of  the  old  and  modern  masters. 

But  far  more  important  than  the  scenery  is  unquestionably  the 
acting,  and  it  is  frequently,  justly  or  not,  observed  that  at 
present  scenic  art  is  outrunning  acting,  and  that  we  have  only 
too  many  occasions  given  us  in  which  to  admire  the  mount- 
ing of  a  piece  and  at  the  same  time  condemn  the  playing  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  a  good  deal  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  possess  an  official  school  of  dramatic  art  to  correspond  with 
the  French  Conservatoire,  and  our  actors  have  consequently  no 
authoritative  guides  to  assist  them  in  training  themselves  for  the 
stage,  a  career  which  depends  much  more  than  is  usually  believed 
upon  a  very  general  knowledge  of  many  other  arts  besides 
that  of  acting.  Many  seem  to  think  that  an  actor  needs  110 
teaching,  but  can  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  natural  his- 
trionic gifts.  This  is  a  fatal  error.  However  talented  he  may 
be,  he  must  be  taught  not  only  what  to  do,  but  also  what 
not  to  do.  Having  a  great  many  characters  to  represent  of 
whose  conditions  in  real  life  he  must  perforce  know  very  little,  he 
who  has  to  play  a  king  one  night  and  a  beggar  the  next  has  to 
depend  upon  others  for  aid  to  help  him  to  carry  out  his  various 
conceptions.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ask  an  actor  if  "  he  feels  his 
part."  If  he  is  a  real  artist  he  must  have  felt  it,  perhaps  not  at  the 
moment  he  is  acting,  because  he  must  then  have  all  his  faculties 
under  partial  control,  otherwise  he  might  get  carried  away  by  his 
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feelings,  and  confound  bis  colleagues.  Mme.  Ristori  once  said 
that  she  made  herself  seriously  ill  for  weeks,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  "  troubling  "  over  the  sorrows  of  Marie  Antoinette,  but 
that  when  she  played  the  part  she  was  obliged  to  keep  the  most 
careful  watch  over  herself,  so  as  not  to  lose  her  presence  of  mind. 
Meanwhile  she  had  so  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  unhappy  Queen  that  her  performance  of  this  arduous  task  was 
painfully  realistic.  No  actor  has  ever  achieved  greatness  who  has 
not  studied  very  hard,  and  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  others. 
It  has  been  said  that  Rachel  was  an  uneducated  woman,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  the  assertion  is  true ;  but,  supreme  as  was  her 
genius,  she  never  learnt  a  line  or  assumed  an  attitude  without  the 
guidance  of  either  M.  Sanson  or  of  M.  Jules  Janin.  Moreover, 
she  had  a  room  furnished  with  four  looking-glasses,  in  which  she 
spent  hours,  posing  herself  in  attitudes  she  copied  from  engravings 
of  famous  statues  and  pictures.  It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of 
our  young  actors  seem  to  think  it  unnecessary  to  study  anything 
beyond  what  bears  directly  upon  their  calling,  and  it  frequently 
occurs  that  even  men  and  women  who  are  eminently  successful 
are  so  far  below  even  their  costumiers  in  knowledge  of  what  they 
ought  to  wear,  that  they  are  obliged  to  leave  such  important 
matters  as  "make-up"  and  "dress"  to  their  wig-maker  and 
milliner.  Frederick  Lemaitre  used  to  go  round  to  studios  and 
beg  of  eminent  artists  to  teach  him  "  how  to  paint  upon  his  own 
face  another  man's.''  He  took  hours  to  arrange  his  wig  and 
"  make-up."  M.  Regnier  was  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
costume,  and  could  tell  the  date  and  even  the  season  in  which 
occurred  any  particular  alteration  of  attire  from  the  earliest 
period  to  his  own. 

The  dramatic  art  cannot  stand  alone  any  more  than  the  graphic. 
If  an  actor  wishes  to  be  worthy  of  his  calling  he  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  learn  the  lines  of  his  part,  devote  his  energies  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  collateral  arts  which  bear  not  only  directly, 
but  indirectly,  upon  his  own,  and  remember  that  acting  pure  and 
simple  can  be  divided  into  several  branches,  each  of  which  requires 
profound  study.  The  first  is  the  pantomimic,  including  the  know- 
ledge of  how  to  walk  the  stage,  the  value  of  gesture,  and,  above 
all.  as  M.  Regnier  used  to  say  to  his  pupils,  the  knowledge  of  what 
gestures  to  avoid.  Then  comes  the  art  of  vocal  production,  the  art 
which  gives  power  and  variety  to  the  intonations,  and  this  is  almost 
a3  dilricult,  if  not  quite  so,  as  singing  itself.  Thirdly  comes  facial 
expression,  aud  those  students  who  have  never  perused  those 
astonishing  books  would  do  well  to  open  the  pages  of  Lavater's 
illustrated  works  and  the  reproductions  of  the  sketches  and  cari- 
catures of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Next  is  the  plastic  art,  which 
combines  the  posing  of  the  figure  in  noble  and  appropriate  atti- 
tudes with  a  proper  management  of  draperies  and  costumes.  And, 
finally,  it  would  be  well  if  our  actors  and  actresses  would  study 
works  on  costume,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether 
a  costume,  and  even  the  materials  with  which  it  is  made,  are 
historically  accurate  and  artistically  harmonious. 


THE  LAST  SURPRISE  OF  THE  RACING  SEASON. 

AVERY  in-and-out  racing  season  has  been  appropriately 
wound  up  with  some  contradictory  form.  LordE.  Somerset's 
Carlton,  after  winning  several  important  and  valuable  races,  and 
running  third  for  the  Cesarewitch,  and  a  good  fourth  for  the 
Cambridgeshire,  started  second  favourite  for  the  Derby  Cup,  but 
he  ran  very  badly,  aud  the  race  was  won  by  Thunderstorm, 
"  bauds  down,  by  four  lengths."  As  much  as  12  to  1  had  been 
laid  against  Thunderstorm.  Among  the  unplaced  horses  was 
True  Blue  II.,  who  had  beaten  Thunderstorm  by  four  lengths 
when  meeting  him  on  only  6  lbs.  better  terms  in  September. 
Ilambletonian,  Tyrone,  and  Bessie,  who  had  been  far  behind 
Carlton  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  now,  when  meeting  him  on  but  a 
few  pounds  better  terms,  finished  in  front  of  him.  After  Carlton's 
poor  performance  at  Derby,  20  to  1  was  laid  against  him  for  the 
Manchester  November  Handicap,  aud  now,  to  everybody's  surprise, 
he  won  by  a  head  from  Sorrento,  who  had  finished  bet'ore  him  at 
Derby  when  receiving  less  weight,  as  also  had  Sub  Rosa,  who 
was  now  meeting  him  on  12  lbs.  better  terms.  It  was  curious, 
too,  that  Stourhead,  the  winner  of  this  race  last  year,  and  run- 
ning in  the  name  of  A.  Taylor,  Carlton's  trainer,  started  first 
favourite  and  only  ran  a  bad  third.  At  Derby,  the  greatest  amount 
of  weight  that  Carlton  had  given  to  any  horse  had  been  3  st. 
5  lbs.;  at  Manchester  he  gave  one  3  st.  12  lbs.  At  Derby  one 
horse  was  weighted  within  8  lbs.  of  him;  at  Manchester  he  gave 
mure  than  a  stone  to  every  competitor.  Yet  at  Manchester  he 
was  meeting  horses  of  the  class  of  Stone  Clink,  winner  of  a 
I  ire  witch;  Eurasian,  winner  of  the  Ascot  Stakes  and  Alexandra 
Plate;  The  Baron,  winner  of  the  Craven  Stakes  and  second  in  the 
Derby  ;  and  Savile,  winner  of  the  Goodwood  Cup;  aud  he  was 
giving  these  horses  a  great  deal  more  weight  than  when  he  beat 
them  for  the  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  probable 
that  the  course  of  one  mile  for  the  Derby  Cup  was  too  short  to 
enable  him  to  show  to  the  best  advantage.  Even  the  mile  cind 
three-quarters  of  the  Manchester  November  Handicap  was  none 
too  long  for  bim.  All  his  victories  this  year  have  been  won  over 
courses  of  from  a  mile  and  three-quarters  to  two  miles  and  five 
furloogi  in  length.  It  is  true  that  he  ran  well  over  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire course ;  but  people  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  and  that  it  is  over  such  a  trying  hill 
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that  a  non-stayer  seldoms  wins  on  it.    With  the  exception  of  ; 
his  first  race  of  the  season,  when  he  seemed  to  run  below  his  form, 
no  horse  had  run  more  consistently  until  his  race  at  Derby,  and 
we  should  be  inclined  to  account  for  his  defeat  at  that  meeting  on,  t- 
the  score  of  the  short  course.    The  racing  on  the  day  of  the  Man- 
chester Handicap,  which  was  the  last  of  the  racing  season,  was- : 
remarkable.    Considerably  more  than  a  hundred  horses  took  part 
in  the  races,  the  average  fields  exceeding  fourteen  in  number.  Not  a 
single  favourite  won  either  of  the  eight  races,  and  the  average  odda  i 
laid  against  the  winners  at  starting  was  a  fraction  over  io  to  I.  1  * 
After  the  Farewell  Handicap,  Keraunos,  who  had  cost  2,ioo{l  H 
guineas  as  a  yearling,  was  sold  for  90  guineas.    This  reminds  us 
that  Sea  King,  a  colt  by  Stirling  out  of  Sea  Gull,  that  was  pur-  Hi 
chased  for  2,350  guineas  last  year,  was  sold  a  week  or  two  ago  j 
for  18  guineas  after  a  selling  race.    The  horse  that  beat  him  for 
that  very  race  had  only  cost  32  guineas  as  a  yearling. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  largest 
winner  of  the  year,  so  far  as  stakes  are  concerned,  has  been  "  Mr. 
Abington,"  with  20,1247.  Mr.  D.  Baird  and  "Mr.  Manton  "  almost  1 
run  a  dead  heat  for  second  place  with  something  over  16,000/.  each, 
while  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  Mr.  Vyner  are  nearly  equal  for 
third,  at  about  i,oooZ.  less.    Hampton  heads  the  list  of  winning 
stallions,  his  stock  having  won  31,779^.    C.  Wood  has  won  more  i 
races  than  any  other  jockey  during  the  season.    For  seven  years-  ) 
he  had  been  second  to  Archer,  and  now  that  that  famous  jockey 
is  gone,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Wood  should  reign  in  his  stead.  It 
is  worth  noticing  that  he  has  not  only  won  more  races  than  any 
other  jockey  this  year,  but  that  he  has  been  successful  a  greater  1 
number  of  times  in  proportion  to  his  mounts  than  any  other  of  i 
the  dozen  leading  jockeys ;  but,  in  proportion  of  "  wins  to  mounts," 
"  Mr.  Abington,''  the  amateur  jockey,  almost  equals  him.    As  to- 
the  merits  of  the  best  horses  of  the  year,  Carlton's  victory  at 
Manchester  adds  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Bendigo,  and,  if  the 
Ascot  form  is  to  be  depended  upon,  to  that  of  Ormonde  and 
Minting  yet  more. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

CERTAINLY  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  offer  opportunities- 
to  ticket-holders  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  great  variety 
of  music.  Amongst  the  orchestral  works  given  last  Saturday  were 
Handel's  "  Grand  Concerto,"  No.  7,  in  B  fiat,  never  before  played, 
at  these  concerts,  and  a  perfectly  new  "  Fantaisie  pour  Orchestre  " 
by  Rubinstein.  Owing  to  a  landslip  near  Nunhead,  the  usual 
concert  train  was  late,  and  those  coming  from  London  missed 
Handel's  Concerto,  the  first  number  on  the  programme.  We 
heard  no  more  than  the  latter  half  of  the  final  hornpipe,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  somewhat  dreary  and  empty  display  of  the 
Handelian  manner.  Rubinstein's  "  Fantaisie  "  in  F  (Op.  1  10), 
entitled  JSroica,  is  a  long  and  ill-organized  work,  as  full  of  beauties 
as  it  is  of  incongruities  and  exaggerations.  It  runs  on  continu- 
ously without  division  into  separate  movements.  The  time  is 
frequently  changed ;  but  the  influence  of  certain  themes  pervades 
the  work.  A  precisely  resolute  and  somewhat  stately  melody,, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  title,  serves  as  first  subject.  Horns  and 
trumpets  are  heard,  but  not  too  loudly.  An  episode,  without 
much  beauty  or  dignity,  comes  between  this  and  a  fine  swinging 
subject  for  the  violins,  accompanied  by  the  violas  in  uneasy 
accents.  A  third  theme  presently  enters  on  the  wind,  a  quaint 
dance,  accompanied  effectively  by  tambourines  and  afterwards  by 
pizzicato  on  the  strings.  A  crescendo  leads  us  once  more  to  the 
subject,  disguised  by  a  strange  accompaniment  on  the  violins. 
This,  again,  is  followed  by  the  second  theme,  with  fine  effect 
on  the  rich  tones  of  the  'cellos.  Development  and  repetition  of 
these  themes  go  on  to  any  extent,  sometimes  with  vagueness, 
sometimes  plaintively,  and  sometimes  noisily,  but  never  with  the- 
heroic  sentiment,  unless  in  a  broad  pompous  melody  in  long  notes 
ushered  in  by  a  tine  use  of  the  brass.  A  complete  change  is 
introduced  after  a  tremendous  and  startling  bang  ;  and,  although  a 
sober  broad  march  enters  with  rich,  subdued  colour,  one  finds  one 
has  had  nearly  enough  already.  The  "  Fantaisie  "  is  full  of  melody 
and  invention ;  but  Jiroica  is  quite  a  misleading  title  for  a  work  so- 
clamorous  at  times,  so  plaintive  at  others,  so  seldom  grand  or 
concentrated,  and  so  remarkably  difficult  to  follow. 

Mme.  de  Pachmaim  made  her  first  appearance  at  these  concerts 
in  Schumann's  sensuously  beautiful  "Concerto"  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  in  A  (Op.  54).  She  has  a  pleasant  and  refined  touch, 
and  shows  some  promise ;  but  at  present  the  task  of  rendering 
such  a  work  is  somewhat  beyond  her  powers.  A  fairy-like  deli- 
cacy, which  must  not  exclude  the  exhibition  at  times  of'  force  and 
firmness,  is  necessary  in  the  "  Allegro  ailettuoso."  Mme.  de- 
Pachmann's  performance  was  too  feeble,  and  lacked  point  and 
gradation.  She  scarcely  brought  out  the  differences  of  staccato- 
and  legato  in  this  movement  and  in  the  "  Intermezzo "  with 
8ullicient  delicacy  of  feeling.  As  to  the  final  Rondo,  it  is  re- 
markably dillicult,  and  naturally  she  gave  it  a  tame  and  rather 
uncoloured  interpretation.  Her  solos  were  "  Etude  "  (Chopin), 
"  Si  oiseau  j'etais  "  (Henselt),  and  "  Romance,"  of  her  own 
composition.  Chopin  she  played  gracefully,  but  weakly  ;  and 
Henselt's  charming  piece  with  some  tenderness.  Into  her  own 
music  she  put  most  feeling,  though  it  was  but  a  slight  afTair, 
loosely  strung  together.  Mme.  INordica  was  the  singer  of  the 
afternoon,  and  she  thoroughly  deserved  the  success  she  obtained . 
She  did  well,  perhaps,  not  to  overstrain  her  voice  in  Wagner's 
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"  Isolde's  Liebesfcod.''  Only  a  voice  of  exceptional  power  could  bo 
beard  clearly  above  such  a  storm  of  orchestration.  Any  \yny, 
the  song,  or  rather  symphony,  fine  as  it  may  be,  is  scarcely  suited 
to  a  concert  What  who  did  sing,  however,  witjb  admirable  spirit, 
true  dramatic  intention,  and  a  perfect  vocalization  was  Mozart's 
air,  'Thou  niay'st  learn  to  hate  me,"  from  77  Seraglio. 

The  concert  concluded  with  a  very  fine  performance  of  two 
extracts  from  Lohengrin,  perhaps  as  well  adapted  to  such  an 
occasion  as  any  of  Wagner's  music.  The  "  l'reludo  "  (in  A )  to 
Act  I. — refined,  artistic,  and  nobly  simple — is  more  generally  ac- 
cepted than  anything  that  the  master  has  written  ;  while  "  The 
Introduction"  (in  G)  to  Act  III.,  though  less  reticeut,  maintains 
a  certain  dignity  in  its  bold  and  stirring  vivacity. 


THE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

^CAPITALISTS  and  speculators  are  inclined  to  take  just  now 
a  much  more  sanguine  view  of  the  political  prospect  on 
the  Continent  than  they  did  a  little  while  ago.  Ever  since  the 
war  scare  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  have  been  too 
anxious  to  venture  upon  large  operations  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change ;  but  quite  recently  their  disposition  has  entirely  changed. 
It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  Presidential  crisis  in  Paris ; 
but  operators  on  the  Stock  Exchange  argue  that  France  is 
no  longer  the  leading  nation  in  Europe ;  that  her  military 
inferiority  forbids  her  to  be  aggressive,  and  that  the  practice 
of  self-government  has  taught  her  people  that  they  can  obtain 
all  they  want  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means,  and,  there- 
fore, that  there  will  be  no  disturbance;  that  the  new  President, 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  efface  himself,  much  as  M.  Grevy 
<lid,  and  that  the  Chamber  will  govern,  overturning  Ministry  after 
Ministry.  It  is  likewise  true  that  the  Emperor  William  is  very 
old  and  infirm,  and  that  the  illness  of  the  Crown  Prince  is  very 
serious ;  but  capitalists  and  speculators  alike  are  agreed  not  to 
regard  the  state  of  health  of  either  as  so  alarming  as  they  did  a 
few  weeks  ago.  They  are  now  hopeful  that  the  aged  Emperor 
will  live  for  a  considerable  while  yet,  and  that  the  ailment  of  the 
•Crown  Prince  is  much  less  dangerous  than  was  supposed.  Lastly, 
they  are  convinced  that  the  Czar's  visit  to  Berlin  has  improved 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  Russia;  that  war, therefore,  has 
been  put  off  for  some  time  longer,  and  that  the  new  year  will  be  a 
year  of  peace.  This  being  the  view  taken  by  the  Stock  Exchanges 
all  over  Europe,  economic  causes  are  once  more  beginning  to 
influence  the  markets.  The  effects  of  the  war  scare  were  greater 
in  Paris  than  anywhere  else,  because  France  was  likely  to  be  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  the  French  had  not  forgotten  the  campaign  of 
1870.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  February,  consequently,  the 
Paris  Bourse  has  been  practically  paralysed  until  the  past  few 
weeks,  when  a  new  and  very  unexpected  speculation  has  sprung 
up  there.  It  began  with  a  sharp  rise  in  copper,  and  that  has 
been  followed  by  an  equally  sharp  rise  in  the  shares  of  copper- 
mining  Companies.  Copper  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  has 
risen  from  about  39/.  a  ton  to  661.  10s.,  while  Rio  Tinto  shares 
have  risen  fully  100  per  cent.  The  speculation  began  in  Paris, 
and  it  has  been  led  all  through  by  Parisian  operators,  though,  of 
course,  it  has  been  aided  and  accentuated  by  operators  in  London. 
The  springing  up  of  a  great  speculation  so  suddenly  in  Paris 
affords  clear  evidence — firstly,  that  the  minds  of  men  there  are 
less  exercised  than  they  were  by  political  apprehensions;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  accumulation  of  idle  money  is  at  last  so 
great  that  its  influence  can  no  longer  be  resisted.  All  through 
the  year,  as  we  have  said,  there  has  been  scarcely  any  busi- 
ness doing.  Money,  in  consequence,  has  been  lying  idle,  while 
the  savings  of  the  year  have  gone  to  swell  the  accumulation. 
At  last  the  owners  of  this  money,  weary  with  doing  nothing, 
«,nd  feeling  that  some  risk  is  better  than  standing  perfectly  idle, 
have  begun  to  move.  The  reviving  activity  of  the  Paris 
Bourse  is  also  felt  in  the  market  for  foreign  Government  bonds. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Continent  one  would  expect  a  de- 
cline rather  than  a  further  advance  in  the  bonds  of  Continental 
Governments;  but  quite  recently  the  movement  has  been  de- 
cidedly upwards.  It  is  understood  that  the  capitalists  and 
speculators  of  Berlin,  who  have  been  carrying  on  a  wild  and 
reckless  speculation  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  more  par- 
ticularly in  Russian  Government  bonds,  have  become  somewhat 
alarmed  by  the  attitude  of  the  official  and  semi-official  press  in 
regard  to  Russian  securities,  and  by  the  refusal  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany  and  the  Seehandlungs-Societat  to  lend  any 
longer  upon  Russian  Government  bonds.  The  result  to  have  been 
•expected  from  such  a  feeling  in  Berlin  would  be  a  fall  in  Foreign 
Government  bonds,  and  more  particularly  in  Russian  bonds,  and 
in  fact  there  was  a  sharp  fall  in  the  latter  when  the  decision  of 
the  Imperial  Bank  became  known  ;  but  of  late  there  has  been  a 
recovery  in  all  Foreign  Government  bonds,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  Russian.  This  week,  indeed,  the  recovery  in  the  latter 
has  been  very  remarkable.  The  recovery  is  largely  due  to  revived 
activity  in  Paris. 

The  economic  influences  are  decidedly  favourable  to  good 
prices.  Not  in  France  alone,  but  all  over  Europe,  there  has  been 
a  very  considerable  accumulation  of  unemployed  money  this  year. 
Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  stagnant  everywhere, 
and  that  means  that,  investors  have  been  hoarding,  rather  than 
buying  new  securities.    They  have  feared  an  outbreak  of  war 


upon  the  Continent;  and  they  knew  that,  if  there  waa  such  an 
outbreak,  prices  would  fall,  and  therefore  they  would  bo  able  to 
invest  on  much  more  favourable  terms  to  themselves.  The  result 
has  I11  11  a.  very  great  diminution  in  the  business  done  upon  tho 
Stock  Exchange,  and  a  very  largo  accumulation  of  nin'm ployed 
money.  Now,  however,  that  opinion  has  changed  as  to  tho 
imminence  of  war  the  saving  classes  are  growing  weary  of  their 
inactivity,  and  from  all  quarters  there  is  evidence  of  a  desire  on 
their  part  to  buy  securities.  In  addition  to  this  largo  purchasing 
which  appears  to  bo  setting  in  there  are  favourable  prospects  as 
regards  trade  in  the  coming  year.  In  the  United  States  trade  has 
been  exceedingly  good  for  two  and  a  half  years  past,  and  tho 
reports  still  continue  most  favourable.  There  are  dangers,  of 
course — especially  the  danger  of  over-construction  of  railways,  and 
the  not  less  serious  danger  of  a  crisis  in  the  money  market. 
The  construction  of  railways  has,  however,  been  checked,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  Congress,  in  the  Session  about  to  open,  will 
take  some  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  financial  difficulty. 
If  so,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  will  continue  to  grow.  The  area  of  cultivation  is  being 
rapidly  extended,  industries  of  every  kind  are  being  developed  in 
new  directions,  and  from  all  the  evidence  before  the  world  it  is 
clear  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  very  great  at 
present.  With  prosperous  trade,  of  course  the  railway  Companies 
are  doing  well.  Some  of  the  better  Companies  have  already 
begun  to  pay  higher  dividends,  and  the  expectation  is  very  general 
that  all  dividend-paying  Companies  will  pay  higher  rates  in  the 
coming  year  ;  while  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  Companies  which 
for  a  long  time  have  not  paid  dividends  will  almost  immediately 
begin  to  do  so.  The  prospect  of  better  dividends,  and  of  dividends 
where  none  have  been  paid  for  a  long  time,  encourages  investment 
and  increases  the  value  of  American  railroad  securities.  Here  at 
home  we  have  of  late  called  attention  to  various  symptoms  of 
improvement  in  trade.  We  have  shown  that  the  shipping  trade 
is  very  much  better  than  it  was,  and  it  continues  to  grow  better. 
We  have  also  shown  that  the  coal  trade  has  improved  ;  while  we 
have  referred  above  to  the  extraordinary  rise  in  copper.  There 
has  likewise  been  a  rise  in  tin,  and  there  are  signs  of  im- 
provement in  various  other  directions.  This  week  there  has 
been  a  rise  in  raw  produce.  The  railway  traffic  returns  published 
weekly  further  show  that  the  quantity  of  goods  carried  has 
considerably  increased  of  late,  and  the  trade  reports  and  circulars 
are  decidedly  more  hopeful.  If  this  continues,  all  the  railways 
will  do  better  than  they  have  been  doing  of  late.  Coal,  iron, 
and  other  metal  Companies,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  all  do  better 
likewise,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  reason  for  better  prices.  If 
stocks  yield  a  larger  revenue,  they  are,  of  course,  worth  more  to 
the  intending  purchaser.  On  the  Continent,  as  observed  above,  a 
more  hopeful  feeling  prevails  amongst  business  men.  They  are 
more  inclined  than  they  were  to  engage  in  new  ventures,  and  there 
are  signs  that  on  the  Continent  also  trade  is  improving.  If  it  does 
so  industrial  enterprises  of  every  kind  will  increase  in  value,  and 
thus  the  beginning  of  revival  upon  the  Paris  Bourse  is  likely  to  be 
fostered,  and  to  be  followed  by  further  activity  on  the  other  Conti- 
nental Bourses. 

In  what  we  have  been  saying  we  have  been  referring,  not  to  the 
probable  course  of  markets  during  the  next  few  days  or  few 
weeks,  but  for  some  time  to  come.  The  probability,  indeed,  is, 
that  before  Christmas  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  the  activity  of 
markets.  The  holidays  always  take  large  numbers  from  the  City; 
while  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  is  usually  a  certain  tightness 
in  the  money  market.  There  are  large  numbers  of  borrowers,  and 
comparatively  few  lenders ;  the  value  of  money  consequently 
rises,  and  this  of  itself  tends  to  check  business  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  check  so  administered,  however,  is  purely  tem- 
porary, and  as  soon  as  the  holidays  are  over,  unless  some  accident 
happens,  the  probability  is  that  activity  will  begin  once  more. 
Activity  certainly  will  begin  if  trade  continues  to  improve,  and 
that  in  its  turn  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  upon 
the  comparative  plentil'ulness  and  cheapness  of  money.  If  a  war 
were  to  break  out  all  calculations  would,  of  course,  be  dis- 
appointed ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  the  discussion  about  to  begin 
in  the  German  Parliament  of  the  proposal  for  the  increase  of  the 
army  should  lead  to  any  alarmist  speeches,  there  might  be  a  fresh 
war  scare,  which  would  be  followed  by  consequences  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  last  January.  But  if  there  is  no  war  scare, 
then  the  improvement  in  the  stock  markets  is  almost  sure  to  go  on, 
provided  the  money  market  is  not  disturbed.  The  stock  of  gold 
held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  small,  and  if  trade  continues  to 
improve  it  will  grow  smaller.  Trade  improvement  means  increased 
demand  for  money  both  for  purchasing  materials  and  for  emplov- 
ing  workpeople,  and  the  increased  demand  for  money  throughout 
the  provinces  withdraws  gold  and  notes  from  London,  and  there- 
fore weakens  the  Bank  of  England.  The  trade  improvement, 
however,  is  as  yet  in  too  early  a  stage  to  have  such  an  influence 
upon  the  money  market.  If  we  had  to  consider  only  the  economic 
influences  at  home,  we  should  say,  without  hesitation,  therefore, 
that  trade  would  continue  to  improve  and  would  be  accompanied 
by  considerable  activity  in  the  stock  markets ;  but,  apart  from 
home  economic  influences,  there  are  to  be  taken  into  account  tho 
economic  influences  abroad,  and  chief  amongst  these,  so  far  as 
the  money  market  is  concerned,  is  the  state  of  the  United  States 
currency.  Should  Congress  not  take  the  proper  measures  to 
put  an  end  to  the  financial  difficulties  there,  then  it  is  probable 
that  the  fear  of  a  financial  crisis  in  New  York  may  once  more 
revive.    It  was  very  strongly  felt  throughout  the  summer  and  the 
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early  autumn,  and  if  it  were  to  spring-  up  again  it  might,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  interruption  to  business  by  the 
Presidential  election,  very  seriously  check  trade,  and  cause  a 
serious  fall  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Further,  fear  of 
the  kind  would  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  money  very  much  in 
New  York,  and  thus  to  lead  to  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the 
Bank  of  England  for  shipment  to  New  York.  Large  shipments 
of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  would  seriously  disturb  the 
London  money  market,  and  might  thus  check  very  early  in  its 
progress  the  trade  improvement  which  has  little  more  than  begun. 
The  course  of  the  stock  markets  then  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  upon  the  continuance  of  ease  in  the 
money  market.  With  these,  prices,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  rise 
generally  ;  while  a  war  scare,  or  a  disturbance  of  the  money 
market,  might  cause  a  heavy  fall. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

flHIE  new  Royal  Society  opens  a  most  interesting  exhibition, 
-I-  varied,  pleasantly  arranged,  and  less  than  ever  governed  by 
the  manner  of  a  single  school.  Strongly  marked  modern  con- 
ventions of  painting,  thin  colour,  pale  ensemble,  formal  touch,  &c, 
by  no  means  entirely  supersede  big,  supple  handling,  or  the  more 
rugged  "  go-as-you-please "  fashions  preferred  by  many  English 
artists.  There  is  colour  used  decoratively,  and  there  is  colour  used 
to  convey  an  impression  of  real  atmospheric  effect.  Moreover,  we 
are  not  yet  finished  here  with  the  old  story-book  picture,  and  the 
photographic  copy  of  facts  painted  without  any  style,  without  any 
idea  of  keeping  an  ensemble,  and,  in  fact,  without  any  com- 
prehension of  that  side  of  painting  which  makes  it  an  art.  All 
this  applies  with  more  or  less  truth  to  many  of  the  later  ex- 
bibitions  at  Suffolk  Street ;  the  present  one,  however,  possesses 
certain  important  and  distinguishing  features.  In  past  years  we 
Lave  chielly  admired  in  these  shows  the  work  of  young  men  of 
our  own  country  whose  practice  of  art  has  been  modified  in 
varying  degrees  by  foreign  influences.  On  this  occasion  two  of 
those  very  influences  are  shown  us.  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens,  the  well- 
known  Belgian  painter,  author  of  the  little  book  Impressions  sur 
la  Peinture,  sends  live  charming  little  canvases  ;  and  Mr.  Claude 
Monet,  one  of  the  early  heroes  of  "  Impressionisme  "  in  Paris,  is 
represented  by  four  brilliant  studies  of  sunshine  and  open  air.  It 
is  very  curious  to  see,  hanging  in  the  gallery  of  an  English  society, 
the  work  of  one  painter,  famous  for  the  last  thirty  years 
in  Paris,  and  that  of  another  who  may  almost  be  snid  to  have 
initiated  one  of  the  latest  and  most  interesting  developments  of 
art.  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens  himself  has  asked  very  pertinently  how 
it  comes  that  Impressionists  all  receive  the  same  impression  from 
nature.  The  answer  probably  is  that  they  do  not  receive  it  from 
nature.  A  first-hand  "  Impressioniste "  is  a  very  rare  kind  of 
person.  lie  must  be  one  who  paints  anyhow  so  long  as  be 
conveys  an  impression  of  the  kind  of  blot  made  on  his  eye  when 
he  looks  steadily  at  a  whole  scene  at  once.  He  must  refuse  to 
modify  this  general  appearance  by  any  knowledge  derived  from  a 
subsequent  and  partial  inquiry  into  the  details  of  the  view,  or  by 
any  recollections  due  to  previous  experience  of  art  and  nature. 
Very  few  men  can  look  with  this  entire  absence  of  prejudice. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  able  to  justify  this  way  of  seeing  things 
it  is  M.  Claude  Monet.  When  the  truths  he  conveys  become  more 
familiar  to  us  in  art  perhaps  they  will  be  perceived  more  readily  in 
nature,  and  accepted  as  an  important  part  of  vision.  Meantime 
every  one  will  see  that  his  pictures  are  very  different  from  the  pale, 
cold-blooded,  and  formal  imitations  of  the  so-called  Impressioniste 
school.  M.  Monet  admirably  renders  both  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
and  the  dazzling  freshness  of  light  and  air.  "  The  Coast  of  Belle-Isle, 
Bretagne  "  (212),  is  at  once  the  finest  of  his  exhibits  and  the 
most  easily  understood.  It  possesses  an  additional  interest,  as 
illustrating  the  place  where  the  immortal  Porthos  met  his  fate. 
Romantic  composition,  rich  brilliant  colour,  wonderful  lutnirous- 
ness,  and  extraordinary  naturalness  in  the  handling,  conspire  to 
fetch  out  the  full  effect  of  an  aspect  of  nature  that  many  a  good 
artist  has  failed  to  cope  with  by  ordinary  methods.  Here,  how- 
ever, local  colour,  sunlight,  sky  reflections,  &c,  all  fall  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  without  holes  or  breaks  in  the  continuity 
of  the  aerial  envelope.  The  most  charming  and  complete  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Stevens's  contributions  is  that  difficult  subject  a 
red  sunset — "  Soleil  Couchant "  (280).  Low  tone  is  imposed  on 
the  painter,  but  Mr.  Stevens  manages  to  keep  a  wonderfully  pure 
Bilveriness  in  the  parts  removed  from  the  red  glow.  "  Un  B6b6  " 
(278)  shows  something  of  his  clever  figure-painting. 

Unaffected  yet  bold  and  strong  landscape  of  an  English  s.irt 
comes  from  Messrs.  Edwin  Ellis  and  Leslie  Thomson.  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  "The  King  and  Queen  :  Elamborough  "  (31 7),  treats  a  rocky 
coast  marine  on  one  of  the  largest  canvases  in  the  show  with 
surprising  force  and  boldness  of  inise  en  seine.  Mr.  Thomson  sends 
several  small  canvases,  quiet  in  sentiment  and  harmonious  and 
tranquil  in  colour.  Mr.  A.  E.  Grace  is  also  the  author  of  a  huge 
landscape,  one  of  bis  best  efforts,  "A  Summer  Holiday  in  the 
South  of  England  "  (223).  Excellent  work  with  somewhat  of  an 
English  flavour  comes  from  Messrs.  A.  East,  11.  Eeigb,  J.  S.  Hill, 
W.  0,  Symons,  Q,  Boyle,  E.  Nicbol,  II.  Hollingdale,  Rupert 
Stevens,  and  others.  Mes.-rs.  (1.  Domain,  J.  Lavery,  A.  Mann, 
and  one  or  two  more  contribute  pictures  of  the  elegant,  formal, 
aud  distinctly  advanced  kind.    Amongst  works  partaking  in  a 


manner  of  the  qualities  of  both  schools  we  find  some  charming 
little  pictures,  such  as  Mr.  Aubrey  Hunt's  "  March  Day  "  (338), 
with  its  aerial  distance,  Mr.  F.  Hind's  original-looking  <l  On  the 
Promenade  (Rambla)"  (263),  Mr.  M.  Fisher's  powerful  and 
luminous  "  Shady  Retreat  "  (477),  Mr.  Maurice  Pollock's  tranquil 
and  graceful  sketch,  full  of  sober  feeling, "  Twilight :  New  Forest  " 
(346),  and  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood's  four  elegant  sketches  in  Poole 
Harbour. 

There  is  an  unusual  absence  of  portraits  and  figure-paintings  of 
consequence.  Mr.  Sidney  Starr,  with  "  G.  S.  Willard,  Esq."' (266), 
aud  Mr.  Roussel  with  "  Dr.  Howard  Stewart  "and  "  Mrs.  Mortimer 
Menpes,"  most  decidedly  command  attention.  A  want  of  charm 
and  a  certain  stiffness  may  be  noticed  in  all  of  them,  and  a  some- 
what harsh  scheme  of  colour  in  the  last  picture.  Of  figure  sub- 
jects, Mr.  William  Stott's  "Birth  of  Venus"  (341)  is  the  largest 
aud  most  conspicuous.  We  admire  the  delicacy  of  the  ensemble, 
the  finesse  in  the  relations  of  colour,  aud  the  grace  of  the  workman- 
ship, but  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  pert  and  puny  Venus.  Mr. 
Roussel's  "Bathers"  (207)  are  gracefully  drawn,  Mr.  McCausland's- 
"  Mrs.  S."(337)  is  a  tine  scheme  of  dark  red,  and  Mr.  Whistler's 
"  Symphony  in  White  and  Red  "  (352)  is  a  truly  exquisite  com- 
bination in  decorative  colour.  The  President,  by  the  way,  also 
sends  a  number  of  etchings  and  some  notes  in  water-colour  and 
oil,  charming  in  quality  and  suggestive  in  workmanship.  Messrs. 
R.  Gordon,  A.  Hill,  J.  E.  Blanche,  Jacomb  Hood,  E.  E.  Simmons, 
S.  J.  Solomon,  and  some  others,  send  notable  work  in  the  various 
branches  of  figure-painting.  We  have  space  to  say  no  more  of  the 
water-colour  and  the  sculpture  than  that  they  are  much  as  usual, 
Mr.  T.  N.  Maclean  being  pre-eminent  in  the  latter  art.  Before 
concluding,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  an  interesting 
collection  of  the  works  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Potter,  a  lately  deceased 
member  of  the  Society.  Without  being  very  original,  he  was  an 
artist,  and  felt  deeply  everything  that  he  undertook  to  paint. 
His  gifts  lay  chiefly  in  the  directions  of  facial  expression  and  a 
feeling  for  decorative  beauty  in  colour.  "  Afternoon  Tea," 
"  Sukie,"  and  "  In  Maiden  Meditation  Fancy  Free  "  are  amongst 
the  best  executed  of  the  works  shown. 


A  TRIANGULAR  DUEL. 


AVERY  curious  controversy  has  been  proceeding  of  late  in  the 
pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  the  later  phase  of  which 
however  alone  are  we  here  directly  concerned,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
do  more  within  our  present  limits  than  touch  briefly  on  certain 
salient  points  raised  in  that  portion  of  it.  Our  readers  may  or  may 
not  be  aware  that  Mr.  Mivart,  who  is  known  at  once  as  an  ardent 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  zealous  student  of  science,  contributed  to  that 
periodical  a  year  or  two  ago  a  paper  on  "  Modern  Catholics  and 
Scientific  Freedom,"  the  aim  of  which  was  to  show  that  Catholics 
as  such  are  free  to  welcome  frankly  all  the  results,  actual  or  possible, 
of  scientific  investigation,  however  opposed  to  the  statements  of 
Scripture  and,  as  in  Galileo's  case,  to  the  ecclesiastical  inter- 
pretation put  upon  them.  This  was  followed  up  last  July  by  a 
second  article  on  "  The  Catholic  Church  and  Biblical  Criticism," 
applying  the  same  principle  to  the  results  of  modern  historical 
criticism,  and  prefaced  by  a  somewhat  defiant  boast  that,  in  spite 
of  earnest  solicitations  in  some  quarters  for  an  official  condemnation 
of  bis  views,  no  hint  of  disapproval  had  emanated  from  ecclesiastical 
authority.  That,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  may  probably  be 
explained  by  his  somewhat  incongruous  if  not  paradoxical  com- 
bination of  a  claim  for  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry 
with  a  profession  of  absolute  submission  to  papal  infallibility. 
There  is  a  type  of  ecclesiastical  mind  which  cares  very  little  what 
else  a  man  believes  or  does  not  believe  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to 
profess  implicit  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  to  that 
condition  Mr.  Mivart  has  throughout  studiously  conformed.  He 
speaks  himself  indeed  as  though,  so  long  as  "  an  implicit  belief" 
is  accorded  to  whatever  dogmas  are  propounded  on  "the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Church,"  it  mattered  litt'e  to  the  believer  what  or 
how  many  those  dogmas  chance  to  be.  His  second  article  however 
was  more  startling  than  the  first,  and  has  drawn  on  him  a  pretty 
severe  castigation  from  a  bishop  of  his  own  communion  in  the 
Dublin  Reoieiu.  It  makes  to  ordinary  apprehension  almost  a  clean, 
sweep  both  of  Scripture  and  Tradition,  though  it  ostentatiously  pro- 
fesses to  leave  the  infallible  Pope  still  erect  on  his  solitary  pedestal 
amid  a  wilderness  of  wrecked  beliefs — solitudinem  faciunt,  Papain 
appellant.  Catholics,  he  there  insisted,  are  not  bound  to  regard 
as  inspired  anything  in  Scripture,  except  "  such  passages  as  may 
turn  out  to  have  been  scripta  propter  se,"  and  these  passages  "  may 
consist  only  of  brief  sentences  scattered  at  wide  intervals  through 
the  sacred  books  " — in  which  case  "  the  sacred  books"  of  Christians 
do  not  appear  to  have  much  advantage  over  the  Vedas  or  the 
Koran,  which  surely  contain  many  "  scattered  sentences,"  if  not 
exactly  inspired,  both  edilying  and  true.  With  the  story  of  the 
( 'real ion  and  the  Flood  especially  Mr.  Mivart  made  very  merry, 
the  latter  event  being  explained  as  at  most  "a  local  inundation,  in, 
which  Noah  and  his  family  escaped  in  a  punt."  Nor  did  Tradition 
fare  any  better  at  his  hands  thau  Scripture.  The  Vincentian 
canon,  of  which  t  he  early  Tractarians  made  so  much,  and  which, 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  Roman  Church, 
quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,  is  ingeniously  trans- 
formed into  the  negative  principle,  "  Nothing  need  be  believed  by 
Catholics  except  that  which  complies  with  a  test  which  nothing 
satisfies,  so  that  nothing  at  all  need  be  believed  by  Catholics." 
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;  These  aro  not  indeed  Mr.  Mivart's  own  words,  but,  his  critic's  gloss 
upon  them,  but  the  passage  he  quotes  goes  far  to  bear  it  out.  For  in 

i  October  these  two  papers  of  Mr.  Mivart's  were  criticized  in  the  same 
magazine  from  his  own  point  of  view  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  who 
roughly  sums  up  their  general  outcome  under  two  heads  as  follows  ; 

I      (i),  In  all  matters  of  physical  science  or  historical  criticism  the 

i  common  methods  of  inquiry  aro  the  ultimate  tests  of  truth,  and  if 
Church  authority  decides  otherwise,  it  is  wrong.  (2)  TheOhurch 
of  Homo  has  already  benefited  by  admitting  the  supremacy  of 
physical  science,  and  will  benefit  by  admitting  the  supremacy 
of  historical  scionce  and  criticism.  With  these  principles  Sir 
James  Stephen  in  tho  main  agrees,  but  he  argues  that  thoy  will 
Carry  Mr.  Mivart  a  good  deal  further  than  he  seems  to  anticipate, 
and  may  e.g.  inter  alia  make  mincemeat  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
as  tho  same  critical  method  must  of  course  be  applied  to  tho  New 
Testament  as  to  the  Old,  and  the  authorship  of  tho  Gospels  "  is 
■wholly  uncertain."  But  if  the  facts  stated  in  tho  Creed  are  re- 
jected as  doubtful,  or  untrue,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  in  short  "  all  theology  would  fall  with  it  "  ; 
still  less  could  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  hold  its  ground 
■when  there  is  no  evidence  that  Christ  ever  spoke  the  words  on 
■which  it  is  based.  Moreover  the  primary  postulate  of  all  religious 
belief,  the  existence  of  God,  might  be  called  in  question,  and  if 
there  be  no  God,  there  is  clearly  no  infallible  Church  to  guarantee 
for  our  acceptance  any  other  articles  of  faith.  Sir  James  Stephen 
is  himself  of  opinion  that  the  prevalence  of  such  views  as  these 
would  certainly  benefit  the  world,  and  might  benefit — though  it 
■would  cruelly  humiliate — the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  would 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  glorified  Positivism,  supplying  the  poetical 
and  romantic  element  which  Comte's  system  clumsily  attempts 
Imt  entirely  fails  to  provide.  If  Roman  Catholics  ceased  to  main- 
tain that  their  religion  was  true,  they  might  fairly  say,  "  Why 
may  we  not  write  our  novel  as  we  like  ?  Is  it  not,  after  all,  a 
matter  of  taste  ?  "  But  then  there  is  one  objection  to  that  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  which  most  people  will  agree  with  Sir  James 
Stephen  in  considering  a  fatal  one,  alike  in  the  abstract  and  in 
practice ;  "  the  truth  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  the 
only  ground  for  wishing  to  propagate  them  by  any  means  what- 
•ever." 

It  will  be  obvious  even  from  this  brief  summary  that  while  the 
critique  is  addressed  immediately  to  Mr.  Mivart's  presentation  of 
Catholicism — which  the  authorities  of  his  own  Church  will  pre- 
sumably not  be  very  ready  to  endorse — a  good  deal  of  it  applies  to 
Christian  belief  altogether.  Mr.  Mivart  himself  would  indeed  be 
the  first  to  admit,  or  rather  insist,  that  his  vindication  of  ultramon- 
tane Catholicism  begins  by  putting  all  other  forms  of  Christianity 
out  of  court  as  manifestly  irrational.  If  he  has  really,  as  his  critic 
contends,  undermined  the  foundations  of  his  own  Church,  he  has 
been  careful  to  imply,  or  more  than  imply,  that  faith  in  Revelation 
must  stand  or  fall  with  faith  in  Rome.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore 
to  find  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  two  replies 
to  Sir  J.  Stephen's  criticism,  one  from  Mr.  Mivart  himself,  another 
— approaching  the  question  from  a  different  side — by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  who  justly  observes  that  "some  of  the  blows  aimed  at 
Mr.  Mivart  strike  at  every  one  who  repeats  the  Apostles'  Creed." 
There  is  a  curious  similarity  and  dissimilarity  in  their  methods  of 
defence.  In  some  cases  they  concur  in  exposing  an  obvious  weak- 
ness in  the  line  of  attack,  but  the  Bishop  naturally  steers  clear  at 
once  of  the  extravagant  concessions  and  the  equally  extravagant  con- 
tentions which  give  to  Mr.  Mivart's  line  of  argument  so  strange  an 
air  of  unreality,  while  on  the  other  band  he  emphasizes  points 
which  Mr.  Mivart  either  ignores  or  deliberately  puts  aside.  They 
are  both  agreed  in  admitting  that  faith  in  God  or  in  Revelation 
must  rest  on  a  reasonable  basis.  They  are  agreed  again  in  re- 
cognizing a  distinction  between  the  importance  for  Christian 
belief  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
but  the  Bishop  does  not,  like  Mr.  Mivart,  vaunt  his  readiness  to 
accept  the  wildest — and  as  yet  certainly  unproved — theories  of 
"Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and  Colenso,"  which  would  go  far  to  de- 
prive the  Old  Testament  of  any  claim  either  to  inspiration  or 
authenticity.  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Mivart  puts  it,  that  "  the 
Catholic  Church  does  not  repose  upon  the  Old  Testament,"  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  she  can  afford  to  fling  it  away  as  a  mere 
bundle  of  antiquated  fables;  his  own  Church,  at  all  events,  cannot 
do  so  without  first  turning  its  back  on  both  the  Tridentine  and 
Vatican  decrees.  Both  he  and  Bishop  Goodwin  alike  point  out, 
what  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  Christian  Church  and 
Christian  faith  existed  before  a  word  of  the  New  Testament  was 
written  ;  as  the  Bishop  expresses  it,  the  four  Gospels  are  rather 
"  the  buttresses  to  a  building  already  constructed "  than  the 
foundation  stones,  but  he  is  careful  to  add,  what  Mr.  Mivart  either 
does  not  know  or  does  not  think  worth  dwelling  upon,  that  the 
date  and  authorship  of  the  New  Testament  books  are  by  no 
means  so  uncertain  as  Sir  J.  Stephen  assumes,  and  that  recent 
critical  inquiry  has  tended  not  to  shake  but  to  rehabilitate  the 
position  claimed  for  them.  Mr.  Mivart  seems  to  think  it  matters 
little  or  nothing  when  or  by  whom  the  Gospels  or  Epistles  were 
written,  so  long  as  he  can  uphold  "  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  above  all  of  its  supreme  head,"  and  the  necessity  of  belief  in 
"the  whole  of  the/our  creeds,  Apostles', Nicene,  Athanasian,  and 
that  of  St.  Pius  V."  We  presume  he  means  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV., 
who  however  has  not  been  canonized.  "  It  is  not,"  he  adds,  "  to 
the  Church  of  the  first  century  that  the  Catholic  appeals,  but  to 
tho  Church  of  the  year  1887." 

We  will  not  stay  to  inquire  here  how  far  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  the  nineteenth  century  might  be  prejudiced  if  it  failed 


to  establish  its  continuity  with  tho  Church  of  the  Brst,  01  whether 
it  would  bo  easy  to  trace  tho  connecting  links  if  not  a  word  of 
the  Now  Testament  wero  written — as  Mr.  Mivart  appears  ready, 
at  least  "  for  argument's  sake,"  to  admit — before  tho  third  cen- 
tury. But  it  would  bo  interesting  to  know  whether  the  ruthless, 
but  as  ho  maintains  legitimate,  method  of  criticism  which  has 
boon  unsparingly  applied  by  writers  like,  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen 
to  tho  Old  Testament  Scriptures  may  abo  bo  freely  applied  to 
his  own  chosen  articulut  ttantis  aut  cade  nt  is  Eocltlia,  tho  supre- 
macy and  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Roman  Catholic  scholars 
better  versed  in  theology  and  Church  history  than  Mr.  Mivart — 
for  these  are  not  his  proper  studies — have  argued  with  much  force 
that  the  infallible  Pope  was  infallibly  committed  to  tho  condemna- 
tion of  Galileo  for  herosy,  over  which  ho  positively  exults  as  a 
crushing  proof  that  such  questions  must  he  decided  by  men  of  science, 
not  ecclesiastics,  and  that  if  Church  authority  meddles  with  them 
it  is  pretty  certain  to  go  wrong.  But  we  need  not  press  that  point 
just  now.  Mr.  Mivart  insists,  as  we  have  seen,  on  putting  "the 
four  creeds  " — the  phrase  is  unusual,  we  fancy,  even  in  ultramon- 
tane theology — in  pari  linea,  the  fourth  being  that  of  Pius  IV.  Our 
faith  is  demanded  for  "  the  whole  of  the  four  creeds  "  alike  ;  they 
stand  or  fall  together.  Now  if  that  only  means  that  "  the  Church  of 
1887  "says  so,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  her  verdict,  so  be  it.  But 
if  it  is  permissible  to  apply  to  the  history  of  the  Creeds  the  scien- 
tific criticism  which,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  has  all  but 
exploded  the  Old  Testament,  and  may  "  for  argument's  sake  "  be 
expected  to  explode  the  New,  then  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
must  be  drawn  between  the  fourth  and  the  other  three.  The  Nicene 
Creed  is  avouched  by  two  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  universal 
Church  before  East  and  West  were  divided ;  the  Apostles'  Creed 
rests  indeed  on  no  conciliar  authority,  but  can  be  traced  in  sub- 
stance to  the  Apostolic  age  and  has  been  received  from  that  day  to 
this  by  the  great  body  of  Christians  throughout  the  world ;  the 
Athanasian  dates  at  latest  from  the  sixth  century,  and  has  also  been 
received  in  East  and  West,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  the 
Filioque  clause  in  the  East.  On  the  other  hand  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV. 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  rests,  not 
even  on  the  authority  of  the  Tridentine  Council — which  itself  only 
represents  at  most  the  Latin  Church — but  solely  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  who  published  it  two  years  after  the  Council  was 
dissolved.  And  the  Pope,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  pronounced  in- 
fallible till  three  centuries  later,  while  by  a  considerable,  and  much 
the  most  learned  and  influential,  section  of  the  Western  Church 
his  infallibility  was  wholly  rejected.  No  doubt  many  articles  of 
the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  only  summarize  what  had  long  been  gene- 
rally believed  in  East  and  West  alike,  and  was  thrown  into 
dogmatic  shape  a  century  later  in  the  East  at  the  Synod  of 
Bethlehem.  But  there  is  one  article — and  for  Mr.  Mivart's 
purpose  much  the  most  important  of  all,  for  it  indicates  the  one 
and  sole  authority  on  which  the  entire  fabric  of  Christian  faith 
reposes — for  which  no  such  prescription  can  be  claimed — "  I  ac- 
knowledge the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  Church  for 
the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches,  and  promise  and  vow 
true  obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Successor  of  Peter  and 
Vicar  of  Christ."  Now  the  Church  of  Rome  may  or  may  not  be 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches,  but  the  fact,  if  it  be 
such,  is  surely  an  historical  one  as  much  as  any  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  have  exploded,  or 
those  facts  recorded  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  which  Mr.  Mivart 
accepts  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  that  is  of  "  its  Supreme 
head,"  but  which  since  he  was  a  boy  of  seventeen  he  has  found  it 
"  utterly  impossible  to  believe  on  the  evidence  of  the  written  word." 
What  we  wish  to  ask  then  is  whether  this  alleged  fact  of  Roman 
supremacy  and  Papal  infallibility  is  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of 
scientific  history,  as  we  are  told  that  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Biblical  narrative  must  be  tried,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  We  are 
not  saying  here  what  the  answer  to  such  an  appeal  would  be.  We 
simply  desire  to  point  out  that  a  negative  reply  would  involve,  on 
Mr.  Mivart's  theory,  a  collapse  of  the  entire  fabric  of  Christian 
belief,  and  that  scholars  quite  as  eminent  in  their  own  depart- 
ment as  Kuenen  or  Wellhausen,  and  Catholic  scholars  too,  both 
in  our  own  day  and  in  former  periods,  have  replied  with  a  very 
emphatic  negative.  Such  persons  on  Mr.  Mivart's  theory,  if  we 
rightly  understand  him,  may  continue  to  be  "  Christian  theists," 
whatever  be  the  precise  meaning  of  that  term,  but  they  cannot 
consistently  profess  a  belief  in  Revelation.  We  ask  again,  why 
not? 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  OIL. 

f  PHIS  is  the  worst  show  that  we  have  seen  at  the  Institute  of 
-L  Painters  in  Oil.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  depressing  collection 
of  pictures,  larger  but  no  better  than  the  exhibitions  of  small 
Societies.  Many  canvases  by  the  worst  painters  in  the  world  are 
conspicuously  displayed,  and  those  men  from  whom  we  always 
expect  something  good  have  done  less  than  usual  this  year.  The 
Institute  used  to  bear  comparison  with  the  Academy  ;  it  was  the 
great  event  of  the  winter,  but  it  scarcely  seems  so  now.  Either 
good  painters  do  not  care  to  see  their  pictures,  at  least  their  best, 
in  the  Institute,  or  the  Institute  does  not  care  to  have  them.  Of 
course  we  speak  generally,  and  of  the  impression  caused  by  the 
gallery  as  a  whole,  and  in  no  way  to  the  prejudice  of  what  good 
work  there  is  on  its  walls.  Strange  to  say,  and  contrary  to  pre- 
cedent, figure-painting  is  better  represented  than  landscape.  Large 
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figure-wcrk  of  serious  importance — a  branch  of  art  hitherto  little 
encouraged  at  the  Institute — goes  far  to  redeem  the  insignificance 
of  the  present  exhibition.  Yet  this  feature  of  interest  consists  of 
hut  two  pictures  from  two  men  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  last  Academy  by  similar  work  on  a  larger  scale.  Mr,  John 
Collier's  "  Priestess  of  Bacchus  "(125)  is  a  nobly  conceived  figure, 
excellent  in  expression,  and  in  good  relation  to  its  surroundings. 
Mr.  Colliers  work  is  becoming  less  hard  and  more  animated, 
■while  it  is  losing  none  of  the  precise  drawing  and  finely  truthful 
modelling  which  he  owes  to  a  long  and  conscientious  study  of  his 
art.  He  is  not  always  successful  in  imaginative  work,  because  he 
properly  refuses  to  grace  natural  vision  with  any  embellishment 
that  he  has  not  found  in  his  own  impressions  of  the  world.  "When 
he  wishes  to  paint  a  subject  with  some  poetical  feeling — as  he 
certainly  has  done  in  this  case — his  success  depends  entirely  on 
his  own  inspiration.  His  respect  for  nature,  his  knowledge  of  the 
figure,  and  his  power  of  expressing  it  as  he  sees  it,  all  prevent 
him  Irom  seeking  effect  by  evasions,  or  from  bolstering  up  his 
idea  with  borrowed  beauties  of  treatment.  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon's  J 
■work  may  be  a  little  less  conscientious  than  Mr.  Collier's,  but,  in 
return,  it  is  perhaps  more  boldly  carried  out.  There  is  some- 
thing  very  grand  and  full  of  savage  listlessness  in  the  large 
recumbent  figure  called  "  llemorse  "  (657).  The  style  is  French, 
the  colour  somewhat  shallow,  and  the  idea  perhaps  superior 
to  the  workmanship.  Still,  the  canvas  contains  passages  of  very 
fiDe  modelling,  such  as  the  right  arm,  and  the  picture  is  un- 
questionably a  great  one.  The  following — less  imposing  than 
the  foregoing — are  nevertheless  amongst  the  good  figure-work  : — 
Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory's  "  Master  Geoffrey  Phillips  "  (372),  painted 
in  his  present  vein  of  colour,  but  remarkably  fine  in  the  freedom 
and  softness  of  the  head,  more  especially  about  the  eyes ;  Mr.  T. 
Graham's  lively  and  easy  portrait  of  "R.  W.  Macbeth,  Esq." 
(438) ;  Mr.  Kennington's  original  and  effective  "  A  Modern  Sybil " 
(707) ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  elegant  "Florence"  (328);  Miss  M. 
Brew's  cleverly  painted  and  pleasantly  coloured  "  Marie  "  (717)  ; 
Mr.  Clegg  Wilkinson's  "News"  (m),  a  rich  scheme  of  red, 
■with  tine  effect  on  the  figure ;  Mr.  Cyrus  Johnson's  charming  little 
naked  figure  "La  Peche  "  (299);  and  Mr.  F.  Millet's  carefully 
drawn  "  Piping  Times  of  Peace  "  (454).  The  President,  Mrs. 
Jopling,  Mr.  P.  F.  H.  Bell,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lorimer,  Mr.  A.  Hacker, 
and  others  send  fair  work.  Mr.  S.  Forbes,  Mr.  A.  East,  Mr.  F. 
Cotman,  Mr.  F.  Hind,  and  Mr.  J.  Aumonier  are  all  of  them 
painters  of  landscape  or  landscape  with  figure,  whose  excel- 
lent work  we  cannot  so  easily  forget  as  to  be  quite  content 
with  their  contributions  to  this  exhibition.  Their  pictures  may 
look  well  enough  where  they  are,  but  not  well  enough  for  I 
the  signatures  they  bear,  and  especially  Mr.  Cotman's  ill-looking  | 
piece  of  colour,  "  Evening  by  the  Willows  "  (378).  We 
should  perhaps  except  Mr.  Aumonier's  "First  Snow"  (461);  | 
if  not  charming  in  colour,  it  is  very  tine  in  style  and  compo- 
sition. To  our  mind  the  best  of  the  landscape  is  easily  picked 
out.  Three  pictures  exceptionally  beautiful  in  colour  present 
themselves — namely,  Mr.  H.  Moore's  "  Early  Morning  off  Pen- 
zance "  (13),  a  canvas  painted  in  his  usual  manner,  but  in  a  low 
and  particularly  refined  tone  of  blue  ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Emslie's  "  Flight 
of  the  Swallows"  (36),  remarkable  for  the  suavity  of  its  colouring, 
the  truth  and  poetic  breadth  of  its  effect,  and  the  charming  natural- 
ness  of  the  figure ;  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson's  "  A  Stream,  New 
Forest  "  (158),  a  gem  of  landscape,  true  in  values,  fresh  and  spark- 
ling in  colour,  and  not  unworthy  of  a  place  some  day  beside 
Constable's  work  in  any  public  gallery.  Amongst  noticeable 
contributions  we  may  mention  "  Summer-time — South-West 
"Wind  and  Ebb  Tide  "  (718),  in  which  Mr.  E.  Hayes  repeats 
the  Copley-Fielding  convention  with  more  than  his  usual 
felicity;  "A  Wood  in  Brittany "  (169),  a  good  example  of  Mr. 
Claude  Hayes's  frank  and  broad  landscape  style ;  a  piece  of 
admirably  drawn,  but  rather  grim,  refilism,  "  The  Last  of  the 
Blossom "  (554),  by  Mr.  John  Collier;  an  "Autumn"  (181), 
with  too  much  of  the  feeling  of  Crome,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan ; 
a  picturesque  rendering  of  "  An  Old  Street  in  Cairo  "  (532),  by 
Mr.  J.  Farquharson  ;  a  curious  and  apparently  faithful  representa- 
tion  of  "  The  April  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  Osaka,  Japan " 
(669),  by  Mr.  F.  Billon  ;  and  a  pleasant  composition,  "  The  Crown 
of  the  Hill "  (432),  by  Mr.  A.  Withers.  Messrs.  Hollingdale, 
E.  Parton,  J.  Reid,  D.  Murray,  and  II.  Macallum,  send  work 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  their  various  styles.  Not  the  least 
pleasing  numbers  of  the  Catalogue  are  small  sketches,  such  as 
Mr.  J.  Langton  Barnard's  freshly  seen  impression  of  "  Place  Saint- 
Sulpice "  (15);  Mr.  Wimperis's  quietly  rich  "Evening"  (32); 
and  Mr.  Waterlow's  pleasant  sunset,  "  Going  to  the  Well "  (23). 
Good  work  in  llower-painting  comes  from  Mr.  II.  Dalziel,  Mrs. 
Rose  Marshall,  and  one  or  two  others.  Apparently  strong  land- 
scape, by  Messrs.  Aborn,  G.  D.  Giles,  Estall,  and  C.  Eyles,  is  hung 
too  high  to  be  really  seen. 


A  MATINEE  OF  HAMLET. 

IT  was  curious  to  note  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  on  Wednesday 
last  that  a  large  portion  of  the  audience  came  armed  with 
books  of  the  play,  and  followed  attentively  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar performances  of  Hamlet  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Mr.  Arthur 
Kynnersley  made  his  first  appearance,  we  believe,  on  any  stage  in 
the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.   It  would  be  uncharitable, 


indeed,  to  point  out  the  many  defects  of  his  reading,  which  was 
very  monotonous.  It  was  a  miracle  that  one  so  inexperienced 
should  have  been  able  to  go  through  the  play  without  being 
what  is  termed  "  guyed  " ;  but  he  has  been  admirably  trained 
in  stage-craft,  walks  well,  and  his  gestures  were  generally  elegant. 
Beyond  this  all  we  can  say  is  that  possibly  the  knowledge  which 
he  has  acquired  will  be  eventually  of  use  to  him,  if  he  continues 
upon  the  stage.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  such  a  Polonius  as  that  of  Mr.  Vollaire  has 
been  seen  in  London.  Some  among  the  audience  perhaps  remem- 
bered that  this  veteran  actor  played  the  part  with  Charle3  Kean 
many  a  long  year  ago.  It  was  a  treat  to  listen  to  his  delicate 
emphasizing  of  the  speech  of  advice  to  Laertes  and  to  his  polished 
elocution  throughout.  Another  pleasant  surprise  was  the  King 
of  Mr.  William  llignold,  who  was  most  impressive,  and  in  the 
speech  in  which  the  King  accuses  himself  he  roused  the  house  to 
great  enthusiasm  by  the  intensity  and  variety  of  his  delivery.  Mr. 
Fernandez  was,  of  course,  an  imposing  Ghost,  Mr.  Yorke  Stephens 
a  good  Laertes,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Wellesley  an  excellent  Horatio. 
Miss  Angela  Fenton  gave  a  new  and  as  we  think  the  right  reading 
of  the  part  of  Hamlet's  mother.  It  was  a  charming  performance. 
Miss  Houliston,  one  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  actresses  now 
upon  the  stage,  as  Ophelia  was  throughout  charming.  Her  mad 
scene,  which  was  full  of  novel  and  highly  poetic  "  business,"  would 
have  been  nearly  perfect  had  it  been  acted  with  a  little  less 
deliberation.  Both  these  ladies  have  evidently  studied  in  a  good- 
school.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Miss  Ethel  Verne  for  her 
really  excellent  reading  of  the  part  of  the  Player  Queen. 


QUACK  MEDICINES. 

IX. 

Mother  Seigel's  Syrup.   Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup. 
Godfrey's  Cordial,  &C. 

"  "RUT  for  old  Mother  Seigel's  Curative  Syrup,"  writes  a  grateful 
J— '  patient,  "  the  grass  would  now  be  growing  over  my  grave.'' 
We  ought  not  perhaps  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  poetical 
testimonial,  for  the  gentleman  who  gives  it  "  belongs  to  one  of  the 

oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  the  beautiful  village  of  , 

and  his  personal  character  is  attested  by  the  doctor  of  the  parish, 
besides  other  excellent  names."  The  testimonial  purports  to  be  a 
quotation  from  the  "  Editorial  Columns  of  the  Doncaster  Reporter, 
July  6,  1887."  We  learn  that  diseases  of  the  liver,  rheumatism, 
dyspepsia,  sick  headache,  gravel,  stone,  and  diseases  of  the  skin 
are  all  successfully  treated  by  the  Curative  Syrup. 

For  once  in  a  way  a  benefactor  to  humanity  comes  out  into 
light.  We  read  that  old  Mother  Seigel  lived  near  Berlin.  Her 
skin  was  "  marvellously  white  and  pure  and  smooth,  and  although 
sixty- five  years  of  age,  she  told  me  she  attributed  the  ivory-like- 
and  elastic  whiteness  of  her  skin  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
syrup."  What  the  "  elastic  whiteness  "  may  mean  we  must  confess 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Then,  too,  we  are  gravely  informed 
that,  "  if  there  were  anything  in  the  least  harmful  in  this  medicine, 
enough  has  been  sold  of  it  in  the  last  ten  years  to  depopulate 
the  kingdom,  and  it  would  long  ago  have  been  suppressed  and 
driven  out  of  the  market."  We  must  confess  that  we  are  far 
from  being  so  sanguine.  The  medicine  in  question  pays  duty, 
it  bears  the  Government  stamp,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  its  suppression.  Anyhow,  it  is  a 
large  source  of  revenue :  and,  after  all,  that  appears  to  be  the  only 
consideration  that  troubles  the  powers  that  be. 

We  are  told  that  Mother  Seigel's  Syrup  is  "  a  charming  pick- 
me-up  " ;  and  in  one  sense  this  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Finally,  we 
read  that : — 

"  TO  PROTECT  THE  PUBLIC  FROM  FRAUD,  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue  have  consented  to  engrave  the  words  'A.  J.  WHITE, 
LIMITED,'  on  all  the  stamps  furnished  to  us." 

Now  for  the  secret.  Aloes  is  the  active  principle  in  the  form  of 
the  compound  decoction,  which  is  combined  with  borax;  cap- 
sicum, gentian,  oil  of  sassafras,  oil  of  winter-green,  and  treacle,  to 
flavour  it;  dandelion,  and  rectified  spirit.  Now  we  understand 
the  "  charming  pick-me-up."  Aloes,  borax,  and  dandelion  in  the 
charming  pick-me-up.  We  know  from  the  little  book  what  these 
common  drugs  will  cure  when  thus  combined.  What  valuable 
drugs  aloes,  borax,  and  dandelion  must  be !  or  does  the  virtue  lie 
in  the  "  charming  pick-me-up  "  ?  But,  then,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  "  Old  Mother  Seigel's  Curative  Syrup  "  "  the  grass  would 
have  been  growing  over  the  grave  "  of  the  poor  lawyer's  clerk, 
the  "young  man  who  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  families  in  the  beautiful  village  of"  &c.  Many  are  the 
touching  stories  of  wives'  devotion ;  but  there  is  one  heroine 
worthy  of  remembrance  by  all  grateful  husbands.  We  mean  the 
woman  who  sold  her  sick  husband's  trousers  and  bought  the 
bottle  of  "  Mother  Seigel's  Syrup  "  with  the  proceeds.  Needless 
to  add  that  the  bottle  containing  aloes,  borax,  dandelion,  and  the 
"  charming  pick-me-up  "  saved  his  life. 

Bacon,  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning,  says: — "Nay,  we  see 
the  weakness  and  credulity  of  men  is  such,  as  they  will  often 
prefer  a  mountebank  or  witch  before  a  learned  physician."  Old 
Mother  Seigel  with  her  "  skin  of  elastic  whiteness "  would  have 
stood  a  poor  chance,  we  fear,  with  Sir  Kupert  Murgatroyd,  who,  we 
know,  employed  his  leisure  in  the  persecution  of  witches.  There 
is  no  middle  course.    We  must  either  accept  the  via  medicatrix 
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naturee  or  Mother  Soigol,  knowing  as  wo  do  tho  composition  of  her 
syrup. 

Must.  Winslow's  SooTniNo  Syrup,  Sec. — At  page  202  of 
Murrell's  Poisons  we  lind  the  following: — "  The  preparations  sold 
under  this  name  (Soothing  Syrup)  usually  contain,  opium.  Said 
to  be  the  cause  of  death  of  150,000  children  every  year." 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Svuup,  tho  same  author  tells  us, 
contains  "  Morphia  with  essence  of  anise  and  syrup  of  balsnni  of 
tolu."  It  may  be  said  that  opium  and  its  compounds  act  as  a 
poison  upon  young  infants,  But  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup, 
Mother's  Friend,  Black  Drop,  Godfrey's  Elixir,  Dal  by 's  Car- 
minative, and  their  like,  are  habitually  given  to  young  infants 
in  this  country — not  as  medicines,  but  simply  a9  stupefacients. 
Dr.  Murrell,  speaking  of  Godfrey's  Cordial,  states  "  that  it  is  said 
to  bo  a  mixture  of  treacle,  sassafras,  and  laudanum."  It  contains 
half  a  grain  of  opium  in  the  ounce.  In  five  years  fifty-six  deaths 
from  this  compound  were  recorded.  "  The  fatal  doso  for  an  infant 
is  about  a  teaspoonful." 

Nepenthe  "is  said  to  consist  of  purified  extract  of  opium, 
citrate  of  morphia,  and  grape-sugar  mixed  with  sherry.  It  is 
probably  about  the  same  medicinal  strength  as  laudanum." 

Mother's  Fiuenb. — "  This  is  a  soothing  syrup  extensively 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  eminently  adapted  for 
increasing  the  infant  mortality  of  the  neighbourhood.  Eight  nr 
ten  drops  usually  answers  the  purpose,  the  child  dying  speedily 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  opium-poisoning.  The  jury  generally 
return  a  verdict  of  Accidental  Death,  and  mildly  censure  the 
chemist  or  patent-medicine-vendor  from  whom  it  was  bought." 

Dalby's  Carminative  is  composed  (according  to  high  autho- 
rity) of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  oil  of  peppermint,  anise  and  nut- 
meg to  flavour,  laudanum,  tincture  of  a-safeetida  and  spirit  of 
pennyroyal,  tincture  of  castor  and  compound  tincture  of  castor, 
and  peppermint  water.  Death  has  been  caused  from  forty  drops 
given  to  an  infant. 

Black  Drop  is  "  an  old-fashioned  preparation  of  opium,  said 
to  be  three  or  four  times  as  strony  as  laudanum." 

Battley's  Solution  (generally  only  used  by  medical  men)  is 
fifty  per  cent,  stronger  than  laudanum. 

These  preparations  (except  the  last)  are  freely  advertised  to 
"  mothers  robbed  of  their  rest."  Their  extensive  use  results  in 
a  vast  infantile  mortality.  Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson  states  that 
"  there  is  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  of  infants  perish  every 
year  in  this  country  through  the  improper  use  of  quack  remedies 
containing  opium." 

Dr.  Hubbard  concludes  his  article  on  "  Patent  Medicines  "  with 
this  complaint : — "The  nature  of  articles  to  which  Government 
stamps  are  affixed  have,  or  at  least  presumably  have,  the  cogni- 
zance and  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  Many  of  these  medicines, 
though  composed  of  the  most  potent  poisons  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, are  sold  indiscriminately  to  the  public  from  grocery  and 
provision  stores.  They  are  constantly  proving  pitfalls  to  robust 
adults  as  well  as  to  tender  infants."  This  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  our  legislators. 

These  things  are  poisons.  They  should  be  sold  as  such,  and 
not  as  quack,  or  proprietary,  medicines,  but  labelled  for  what  they 
are,  and  their  use,  save  under  medical  advice,  prohibited. 

Even  medineval  governments  did  not  permit  the  sale  of  "Aqua 
Tofana,"  and  the  good  old  lady  its  inventor  had  a  rough  time  of 
it.  Poisoning  used  to  be  petty  treason  in  England,  and  was 
punished  by  boiling  to  death.  The  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868  was  a 
step  in  the  rigbt  direction  ;  but  "  when,"  to  quote  Dr.  Hubbard, 
■*'  deaths  ensue  as  a  consequence  of  overdoses  of  those  secret  com- 
pounds and  mysterious  mixtures  of  drugs,  the  potency  and  dangerous 
nature  of  many  of  which  are  well  known,  and  only  known,  to  the 
proprietors  and  compounders  of  them,  and  which  are  advertised, 
not  in  their  technical  names,  but  wadLevJk-t.it ious  designations,  such 
deaths  can  hardly  come  within  the  definition  of  '  circumspection  ' 
and  'moderation,'  nor,  I  submit,  can  they  justly  be  the  subject  of 
such  facile  verdicts  as  '  misadventures '  or  excusable  homicides." 

We  read  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  some 
years  ago  that  "Mr.  Warton  called  attention  to  the  subject  of 
patent  medicines,  and  urged  the  desirability  of  placing  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  patent  medicir.es  of  a  poisonous  character. 
He  maintained  that  the  Government  stamp  allixed  to  patent 
medicines  was  often  taken  by  ignorant  people  as  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  the  so-called  specifics.  It  was  a  curious 
thing  that  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  rights  of  quacks  were 
reserved ;  for  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  patent  medicines  were 
exempted  from  the  provisions  in  respect  to  poisons.  There  were, 
however,  many  cases  in  which  chloral  and  other  things  of  the  sort 
had  proved  fatal.  He  suggested  that  the  Government  stamp 
should  set  forth  that  the  duty  was  levied  for  fiscal  purposes,  but 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  the  contents.  Dr. 
Farquharson  thought  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport  had  done 
good  service  in  bringing  the  question  forward,  and  agreed  with 
him  that  some  mode  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  the 
■Government  stamp  being  accepted  as  a  guarantee  of  the  medicines. 
Mr.  Ilibbert  agreed  that  the  question  was  an  important  one,  and 
sympathized  lully  with  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport.  lie  could 
not  promise  anything  on  be/utlf  of  the  Government ;  but  he  hoped 
that  they  would  consider  the  question,  and  introduce  a  better  system 
than  that  which  obtained  at  present,"  Are  they  still  considering 
the  question  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  the  "  better  system  "  were  in- 
troduced? Or  are  the  infants  to  go  on  dying,  and  the  juries  to 
continue  to  return  verdicts  of  misadventure  ?    This  is  a  matter 


that  should  bo  decided  with  tho  least  possiblo  delay.  Tho  prosont 
state  of  affairs  is  absolutely  scandalous. 

Mr.  Jas.  II.  Stedman  writes  to  point  out  that  there  was  an 
accidental  confusion  (in  Saturday  Review,  November  19,  ]>.  700) 

between  "  Stredman's  .Soothing  Powders"  and  "  Stedman's  Teeth- 
ing Powders,"  and  that  tho  latter  do  not  contain  opium  or  morphia 
in  any  form.  Tho  quotation  from  Dr.  1  lassall  does  not  apply  to 
Steedman's  Soothing  Powders. 


FRENCH  PLAYS. 

A SMOOTH  rendering  of  Molidre's  Tartufe  atoned  for  the 
very  indifferent  performance  of  Alexandre  Dumas's  D'emir 
Monde,  of  which  tho  least  said  the  better.  'Tartufe  is  to  tho 
French  stage  what  Hamlet  is  to  our  own.  Every  legitimate  actor 
is  supposed  to  know  all  the  traditions  necessary  for  a  complete 
rendering  of  this  masterpiece  ;  therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that 
M.  Febvre  should  have  given  at  least  a  scholarly  representation 
of  the  arch-impostor,  lie  looks  Tartufe  to  the  life,  as  Dorina 
describes  him,  but  he  never  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  in  earnest ;  for, 
however  great  a  rascalTartufe  may  be, he  is  evidently  aman  of  a  very- 
active  mind,  and  therefore,  above  all  things,  earnest,  even  in  his 
wickedness.  Playing  as  he  is  a  double  part,  every  word  he  utters 
is  weighed,  and  he  must  be  constantly  on  his  guard.  This  sense 
of  uneasiness  was  singularly  neglected  by  M.  Febvre,  whose  cant- 
ing speeches  also  lose  much  of  their  importance  by  the  strained 
manner  in  which  he  delivers  them.  His  acting,  however,  in  the 
first  love  scene  with  Elmire  was  excellent,  and  it  would  be 
dillicult  to  surpass  the  honeyed  manner  in  which  he  justifies 
vice,  so  long  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  scandal.  He  gave  a, 
world  of  meaning  to  the  line  "  Et  e'est  en  nous  qu'on  trouve, 
acceptant  notre  cceur,  de  l'amour,  sans  scandale."  In  the  im- 
mortal scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in  which  Elmire  pretends  to  love 
Tartufe,  in  order  to  convince  her  husband,  who  is  hidden  under 
the  table,  of  her  innocence,  M.  Febvre  is  disappointing ;  but  in 
the  last  act  the  little  he  has  to  do  was  really  great.  The  few 
words  which  Tartufe  utters  when  VEvempt  informs  him  that  the 
prison  which  he  had  intended  for  Orgon  is  awaiting  himself — 
"  Pourquoi  done  la  prison  ?  " — were  uttered  with  mingled  accents 
of  doubt,  surprise,  and  despair;  and  Tartufe's  glare  of  hatred 
as  he  passed  from  the  stage  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  noted  it.  Mme.  Devoyod,  who  possesses  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Theatre  Francais,  played  Mme.  Pernelle  excellently. 
If  she  had  not  been  so  very  loud-toned,  Mme.  Lefebre's  Dorine 
would  have  been  even  better  than  it  was,  but  she  pitched  her  voice 
in  too  high  a  key,  and  thereby  deprived  the  part  of  its  joyous  good- 
nature, which  is  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  The  Elmire  of  Mme. 
de  Sevry  was  stately,  and  the  Mariane  of  Mme.  Daugeville,  as 
Moliere  intended  it  should  be,  insipid  to  a  degree.  M.  Danjou  as 
Cleante  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  he  delivered  forcibly  the 
famous  speech  which  so  well  describes  the  difl'erence  between  a 
really  pious  man  and  a  hypocrite. 


REVIEWS. 


LOCRINE.* 

Hp  HE  story  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  new  play — in  title  following  one 
of  the  pseudo-Shakspearian  dramas — is  thus  told  (in  a  slightly 
abbreviated  paraphrase  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth)  by  John 
Milton,  on  whose  words  it  is  generally  unwise  to  attempt  to 
improve : — "  His  [Brutus's]  three  sons,  Locrine,  Albanact,  and 
Camber,  divided  the  land  by  consent.  Locrine  had  the  middle 
part,  Loegria  ;  Camber  possessed  Cambria,  now  Wales  ;  Albanact, 
Albania  or  Scotland.  But  he  in  the  end  by  Ilumber,  King  of 
the  Hunds,  who  with  a  fleet  invaded  the  land,  was  slain  in  tight, 
and  his  people  drove  back  into  Loegria.  Locrine  and  his  brother 
go  out  against  Ilumber,  who  now  marching  onward  was  by  them 
defeated,  and  in  a  river  drowned,  which  to  this  day  retains  his 
name.  Among  the  spoils  of  his  camp  and  navy  were  found  certain 
young  maids,  and  Estrildis  among  the  rest,  passing  fair,  the 
daughter  of  a  king  in  Germany;  from  whence  Huuiber,  as  he 
went  wasting  the  sea-coast,  had  led  her  captive  ;  whom  Locrine, 
though  before  contracted  to  the  daughter  of  Corineus,  resolves  to 
marry.  But  being  faced  and  threatened  by  Corineus,  whose 
authority  and  power  he  feared,  Guendolen  the  daughter  ho  yields 
to  marry,  but  in  secret  loves  the  other ;  and  ofttimes  retiring,  as 
to  some  private  sacrifice,  through  vaults  and  passages  made  under- 
ground, and  some  years  thus  enjoying  her,  bad  by  her  a  daughter, 
equally  fair,  whose  name  was  Sabra.  But  when  once  his  fear  was 
off  by  the  death  of  Corineus,  not  content  with  secret  enjoyment, 
divorcing  Guendolen  he  makes  Estrildis  now  bis  queen.  Guendolen, 
all  in  a  rage,  departs  into  Cornwall,  where  Madan,  the  son  she 
had  by  Locrine,  was  hitherto  brought  up  by  Corineus,  his  grand- 
father. And  gathering  an  army  of  her  father's  friends  and  sub- 
jects, gives  battle  to  her  husband  by  the  river  Sture ;  wherein 
Locrine,  shot  with  an  arrow,  ends  his  life.  But  not  so  ends  the 
fury  of  Guendolen  ;  for  Estrildis  and  her  daughter  Sabra  she 
throw  s  into  a  river ;  and,  to  leave  a  monument  of  wrongs,  pro- 
claims that  the  stream  be  thenceforth  called  after  the  damsel's 
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name ;  ■which  bv  length  of  time  is  changed  now  to  Sabrina  or 

Severn." 

Milton's  prose  works  are  (more's  the  pity)  so  little  read  now, 
that  possibly  this  passage  may  be  unfamiliar  to  many  who  know 
the  famous  reference  in  brief  to  Sabrina's  fate  which  ushers  in 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  passages  of  Comus.  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
altered  a  little  upon  Geoffrey  and  Milton,  but  not  more  than 
reason — dramatic  reason.  In  his  argument  there  is  no  wilful 
divorce  of  Guendolen,  who,  on  the  contrary,  learns  her  husband's 
unfaithfulness  (which  in  the  drama  succeeds,  not  precedes,  the 
marriage)  first  by  some  unknown  means,  then  by  the  treason  of 
Camber,  who  has  forced  the  truth  from  Debou,  an  amiable  but 
effete  old  Chamberlain.  Madan  is  sent  to  conquer  Cornwall, 
instead  of  being  brought  up  there,  and  Estrildis,  or  Estrild,  and 
her  daughter,  instead  of  lurking  in  uncomfortable  cellars  like 
mushrooms,  are  concealed  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea.  Finally, 
Estrild  escapes  Guendolen's  vengeance  by  stabbing  herself  with  her 
dying  husband-lover's  sword,  while  Sabrina,  instead  of  being  Hung 
into  the  river,  plunges  in  (as  in  Milton's  Comus  reference)  for 
refuge.  Except  for  information's  sake,  these  things,  which  are  all, 
to  any  one  who  considers  them,  obvious  dramatic  improvements, 
need  very  little  notice. 

The  play  founded  on  them  is,  we  think,  the  best  composition  in 
dramatic  form  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  yet  executed.  It  has  not 
the  marvellous  lyrics  of  Atalanta,  but  that  is  its  single  inferiority 
even  to  that  forerunner,  while,  as  compared  with  the  impossible 
length  of  Bothwcll  and  the  purely  exotic  form  of  Erechtheus, 
it  has  to  be  ranked  far  higher  than  either.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  still,  at  ;>ny  rate  for  audiences  as  now  composed,  hardiy 
an  acting  play,  and  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  learned  sock  still 
shows  itself  in  some  ways  a  little  too  learned  and  a  little  too 
little  spontaneous.  His  speeches  are  sometimes  too  long,  and 
his  phrase  is  sometimes  too  involved ;  his  curious  fancy  for 
stichomuthia,  orcat-and-puss  dialogue,  still  appears,  and  there  may 
be  some  who  bold  that  he  has  lost  more  than  lie  has  gained  by  his 
dariDg  and,  in  a  way,  very  successful  experiment  of  reverting  to 
rhymed  dialogue.  For  the  fact  is  that  the  rhymed  dialogue  oi  Locrine 
is  as  far  as  can  possibly  be  from  the  rhymed  dialogue  of  the  charac- 
teristic heroic  play.  Very  rarely  indeed  are  there  any  couplets  of 
Dryden's  mould,  and  the  most  Drydenish  we  can  find  is  differen- 
tiated from  Dryden  by  Mr.  Swinburne's  characteristic  use  of  the 
tribrach.    It  is  this: — 

That  liar  and  traitor  and  changeling  he  should  be 
Who,  though  1  bare  him,  was  begot  by  thee. 

The  second  line  glorious  John  would  have  signed  with  pleasure, 
hardly  the  first.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  rhythm  is  rather  that  of  the 
prce-Shakspearian  rhymesters,  much  improved  of  course,  and 
charged  with  a  double  and  treble  portion  of  enjambement  or  over- 
lapping, so  that  in  reading  the  longer  speeches  the  rhyme  hardly 
sounds  to  the  ear  at  all,  so  completely  is  the  balance  of  emphasis 
thrown  from  the  ends  to  the  centres  of  the  line.  It  thus  makes  a 
fine  dramatic  medium  occasionally ;  but  perhaps  it  was  hardly 
■worth  the  trouble. 

"We  have  now  exhausted,  as  we  like  to  do  in  such  cases,  all 
doubts  that  we  have  even  to  hint,  and  dislikes  that  demand  even 
hesitating  expression,  and  the  rest  may  be  almost  (what  the 
wicked  say  that  authors  will  alone  tolerate)  unmixed  praise.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Swinburne  has  given  here  a  clearer  and  more 
various  proof  of  his  conception  of  dramatic  character  than  he  has 
yet  done — though  he  has  gone  near  to  success  even  there  before 
now,  especially  in  Mary  Beaton.  Here  there  is  not  one  good 
character  only,  but  many.  Locrine,  as  conceived  here,  is  a  new 
character  on  the  stage,  but  a  perfectly  true  one.  His  wife  thus 
describes  him  in  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  short  passages  of 
the  play : — 

Thy  speech  is  sweet :  thine  eyes  are  flowers  that  shiue  : 

If  ever  siren  bare  a  son,  Locrine, 

To  reign  in  some  green  island,  and  bear  sway 

On  shores  more  shining  than  the  front  of  day, 

And  dill's  whose  brightness  dulls  the  morning's  brow, 

That  son  of  sorceries  and  of  seas  art  thou. 

He  is  not  in  any  sense  an  unkind  husband;  he  is  scarcely — unless 
liking  some  one  else  better  than  his  wife  constitutes  unfaithful- 
ness per  se— an  unfaithful  one.  He  could  not  be  cruel,  or  un- 
grateful, or  forgetful  of  old  kindness.  He  is  not  even  a  mere 
easy-going  rake,  but  only  an  amiable  and  chivalrous  polygamist, 
with  a  wife  who  does  not  understand  polygamy.  Guendolen  is 
not  so  original ;  for  she  has,  among  other  resemblances,  something 
of  Clytemnestra  and  a  strong  strain  of  the  tremendous  heroine  of 
•what  some  have  held  to  be  the  greatest  of  French  tragedies,  the 
Cleopatra  of  Corneille's  Rodoyunc.  But  her  implacable  aud  yet 
muffled  jealousy  is  admirably  managed.  The  treacherous  Camber ; 
the  feeble  Debon  ;  .Madan,  a  blunt  young  warrior,  turned  by  his 
mother's  pleading  of  her  wrongs  into  a  rebel  and  a  parricide,  are 
more  commonplace,  but  well  carried  out.  The  child  Sabrina — for 
.Mr.  Swinburne  has  wisely  antedated  the  more  euphonious  form — 
is  a  pleasing  child  enough,  though  children  are  generally  rather 
bores  in  tragedy.  We  have  more  dubiety  about  Estrild  (which 
is  not  quite  so  pretty  as  Estrildis)  ;  no  doubt  she  is  very  difficult. 
Any  tiro  can  draw  a  wronged  and  suffering  wife,  a  passionate  and 
amatorious,  or  amatricious,  paramour.  But  when  the  wife  has  to 
be  proud,  and  passionate,  and  unamiable,  and  the  mistress  gentle, 
loving,  and  faithful ;  when  she  has,  moreover,  to  double  the  part 
of  mistress  and  mother,  the  thing  is  not  easy  at  all.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  in  one  of  his  earliest  ventures,  in  Rosamond,  tried 
something  like  this,  though  without  the  maternal  complication  ; 


he  has  in  Estrild  attempted  the  more  difficult  variety,  and,  if  he 
has  not  made  quite  such  a  distinct  success  as  Locrine  or  Guendolen, 
he  has  certainly  not  failed. 

With  these  merits  of  character,  with  an  interesting,  if  not  very 
eventful,  story,  and  with  one  great  advantage  over  his  former 
pieces  to  be  meutioned  presently,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  should  have  gone  beyond  himself.  This  last  advantage 
is  that,  though  he  has  not  quite  conquered  the  fatal  flow  of  words 
and  verse  which  so  often  dilutes  the  wine  of  his  poetry,  he  has 
kept  it,  much  more  than  usually,  within  bounds.  If  the  couplet 
has  done  this  for  him,  well  fare  the  couplet. 

But  let  uo  give  instances.  Here  is  Estrild  to  Sabrina  of  the 
sea : — 

Far  from  here  away 
It  lies  beyond  the  wide  waste  water's  bound 
That  clasps  with  bitter  waves  this  sweet  land  round. 
Thou  hast  seen  the  great  sea  never,  nor  canst  dream. 
How  fairer  far  than  earth's  most  lordly  stream 
It  rolls  its  royal  waters  here  and  there, 
Most  glorious  born  of  all  things  anywhere. 
Most  fateful  and  most  godlike  ;  fit  to  make 
Men  love  life  better  for  the  sweet  sight's  sake 
And  less  fear  death  if  death  for  them  should  be 
Shrined  in  the  sacred  splendours  of  the  sea 
As  God  in  heaven's  mid  mystery. 

And  here  the  final  speech  of  Guendolen,  satiated  and  half- 
repentant  :  — 

The  gods  are  wise  who  lead  us — now  to  smite, 
And  now  to  spare  :  we  dwell  but  in  their  sight 
Aud  work  but  what  their  will  is.    What  hath  been 
Is  past.    Iiut  these,  that  once  were  king  aud  queen, 
The  sun,  that  feeds  on  death,  shall  not  consume 
Naked.    Not  I  would  sunder  tomb  from  tomb 
Of  these  twain  foes  of  mine,  in  death  made  one — 
1,  that  when  darkness  hides  me  from  the  sun 
.Shall  sleep  alone,  with  none  to  rest  by  me. 
But  thou — this  one  time  more  I  look  on  thee — 
Fair  face,  brave  hand,  weak  heart  that  wast  not  mine- 
Sleep  sound — and  God  be  good  to  thee,  Locrine. 
I  was  not.    She  was  fair  as  heaven  in  spring 
Whom  thou  didst  love  indeed.    Sleep,  queen  and  king, 
Forgiven  ;  and  if — God  knows — being  dead,  ye  live, 
And  keep  remembrance  yet  of  me — forgive. 

We  shall  be  surprised  if  any  one  denies  that  this  is  noble  poetry ; 
but,  if  any  one  does,  we  shall  know  that  he  does  not  know  what 
noble  poetry  is. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES.* 

WORK  so  vigorous  and  keen  as  much  of  My  Trivial  Life  and 
Misfortune  is  not  often  found  in  a  first  book.  It  seemed  a 
I  real  outpouring  of  passionate  experience,  and  its  effect  was  lasting 
as  well  as  poignant.  It  was  a  remarkable  performance,  and  it 
gave  earnest  of  more  remarkable  to  come.  In  Poor  Nellie  the 
promise  has  been  only  in  part  fulfilled.  It  is  evident  that  the 
author  is  a  woman  of  decided  talent,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  she 
is  a  literary  egotist  of  the  first  water.  Another  view  is  possible,  of 
course — that  she  is  a  born  amateur,  and  knows  not  what  to  do 
with  her  material.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  makes  against  this  theory 
with  fatal  force  and  directness  that  for  quite  long  periods  of  time 
her  handling  is  simply  masterly,  and  that  now  aud  then  she 
renders  her  effects  with  a  sobriety  of  means  and  an  insight  into 
essentials  which  lift  her  work  to  the  high  levels  of  art.  It  seems 
safer,  therefore,  and  at  the  same  time  more  just,  to  count  her  one 
of  those  who  sin,  not  in  ignorance,  but  wilfully  and  of  malice  pre- 
pense. One  reads  her  with  a  certain  pleasure  always,  for  she  is 
nothing  if  not  uncommonly  clever;  but  one  reads  her,  too,  with  a 
very  distinct  impression  that  not  the  least  determined  of  her  ad- 
mirers is  herself.  She  has  a  dangerous  turn  for  satire  and  the 
"  ironical  presentation  " ;  she  believes — and  perhaps  she  is  not  far 
wrong — that  she  excels  in  both  ;  and  through  page  after  page, 
through  chapter  after  chapter,  she  is  found  giving  way  (usually 
not  in  the  right  place)  to  the  desperate  delights  of  saying  cutting 
things  and  making  brilliant  generalizations.  The  results  of  these 
spiritual  excesses  are  mostly  amusing  and  good ;  but  they  would 
be  a  hundred  times  better  in  the  author's  commonplace-book  than 
where  they  are.  Balzac  aud  Thackeray  indulged  in  the  same 
agreeable  form  of  selfishness ;  but  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  their  work  is  none  the  better  and  their  example  is  none 
the  more  respectable  for  that.  In  any  case  they  are  Balzac  and 
Thackeray,  and  what  one  asks  of  their  successors  is  assuredly 
not  the  deliberate  imitation  of  that  part  of  their  work  which, 
is  essentially  personal  and  peculiar.  Now  to  the  author  of 
Poor  Nellie  the  art  of  fiction  appears  to  resolve  itself  in  great 
measure  into  the  trick  of  stopping  at  every  odd  moment  to  show 
how  well  she  knows  her  characters,  and  communicate  to  her 
readers  the  reflections  with  which  the  consideration  of  their 
qualities  and  defects  has  inspired  her.  One  consequence  is  that 
Poor  Nellie,  is  at  least  a  volume  too  long ;  another,  that  it  pro- 
duces that  mixed  impression — of  content  and  discontent,  of  ad- 
miration and  regret,  of  "How  very  good!"  and  "Is  it  pos- 
sible?''— which  is  reserved  for  crude  and  imperfect  art.  Yet 
another — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  serious — is  that  the  general 
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elli vt  of  continual  parading  of  tho  author's  personality  as  that  of 
a  woman  undeniably  very  clever  and  as  undeniably  very  bitter  is, 
in  t ho  long  run,  one  of  spitefulness  and — the  association  is  inevit- 
able—of  positive  unveracity.  It  is  false  art  for  a  writer  to  show 
that  he  hates  his  creations;  he  must  be  dispassionate,  or  we 
cease  to  accept  his  conclusions.  They  may  be  right,  of  course ; 
but  we  must  have  better  assurance  than  Bardolph's.  We  believe 
in  Ingo  (to  take  a  case  in  point)  pretty  much  as  we  believe  in 
Hatulet;  but  the  reason  is  that  the  master  of  us  nil  was  too  great 
an  artist  in  humanity  to  be  intolerant  of  any  one  of  his  creations. 
In  the  same  way,  we  believe  as  completely  as  may  bo  in  the 
heroine  of  I'oor  Ac/lie ;  but  we  have  doubts,  and  more  than 
doubts,  about  Clara  Newsham,  the  heroine's  mother.  Tho  one  is 
considered  with  sympathy  and  understanding,  and  is  handled 
without  disgust,  disdain,  resentment,  any  kind  of  passion;  while 
Clara,  on  the  other  hand,  is  set  before  us  with  such  inveterate 
constancy  in  the  light  of  her  author's  amused  contempt,  her 
BaTdonic  and  implacable  good  humour,  that  we  end,  not  only  by 
finding  her  a  bore,  but  by  declining  to  accept  as  possible  the  heroic 
infamy — admirably  invented  and  more  admirably  told — which 
completes  success  for  her,  and  sets  her  high  above  disaster  for 
the  rest  of  her  career.  In  My  Trivial  Life,  the  form  of  which  is 
autobiographical,  these  qualities  of  brilliant  irrelevance  and  intem- 
perate acuteness  were  felt  to  be  not  inappropriate  ;  they  served, 
indeed,  to  heighten  the  illusion  and  increase  tho  effect.  In  Poor 
■Nellie,  which  is  a  piece  of  narrative  in  the  third  person,  the  case 
is  altogether  the  reverse.  It  might  and  should  have  been  a  great 
book;  and  in  the  strictest  sense  it  is  barely  a  good  one.  It  is  rich 
in  the  very  stuff  of  commonplace  tragedy  ;  and  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  overgrown  and  rather  halting  satire  on  the  Abstract 
Matchmaking  Mamma. 

Clara  Newsham  is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  author's  failures  ; 
but  she  is  far  from  being  the  only  one.  Her  husband,  Thomas 
Newsham,  is  the  vaguest,  the  loosest  sort  of  caricature  ;  her  father, 
the  Bishop,  scarce  begins  to  be  at  all ;  her  son,  Rockhurst,  and  her 
daughter,  Sylvia,  are  equally  without  form  and  void.  The 
daughter,  Adela,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  capital  creation;  and  the 
two  young  men  of  the  story,  George  and  Charles,  are  studies  of  no 
common  merit.  Better  than  all  these  is  Admiral  Crofton,  whose 
manly  sweetness  and  simplicity  are  beautifully  apprehended  and  as 
beautifully  conveyed.  But  the  triumph  of  the  book  is  poor  Nellie 
herself.  Alike  in  the  early  and  the  later  scenes  her  presentation 
is  faultless.  She  begins  as  a  pleasant,  commonplace  girl,  weak  to 
a  degree,  and  withal  a  trifle  sensual ;  but  amiable,  full  of  tender- 
ness, capable  of  real  love.  So  the  author  conceives  her;  and  so — 
when  she  is  not  engaged  in  explaining  and  insisting  on  the  merits 
of  her  dearest  Clara  Newsham,  she  contrives  to  make  us  see  her. 
Then,  so  delicately  as  to  seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
— then  comes  the  change.  Nellie  is  married,  becomes  a  mother, 
and  is  for  some  time  happy ;  and  for  a  while  we  lose  sight  of 
her.  Her  husband,  who  is  a  soldier,  goes  to  India,  and  stays 
there  for  five  or  six  years  alone ;  and  it  is  at  his  home-coming 
that  her  story  is  resumed.  She  has  developed  into  a  drawing- 
room  drunkard,  and  what  is  left  to  her  of  life  is  only  a  space 
of  misery  and  shame.  The  material  is  dreadful ;  but  the  author 
has  handled  it  with  the  tact  and  assurance  of  geniu3.  Not  before 
that  we  know  of  has  the  mental  condition  of  the  female  drunkard 
— the  mania  of  vile  suspicion  and  dark  and  impure  illusions  which 
is  a  consequence  of  alcoholic  excess  in  women — been  used  as  an 
element  in  fiction  ;  not  elsewhere  that  we  can  recall  has  it  been 
treated  with  such  strength  and  keenness  of  insight,  and  such 
admirable  directness  and  sobriety  of  touch.  The  picture  is  so 
daring  yet  so  discreet,  so  vivid  yet  so  natural,  so  novel  yet  so 
convincing,  as  to  seem  unique.  Its  effect  is  little  short  of  ap- 
palling. We  put  down  the  book  with  the  reflection  that  here, 
if  she  will  but  deign  to  go  to  school  and  learn  her  art,  if  she  will 
but  try  to  prefer  her  art  to  her  pastime — here  is  really  a  new 
novelist.  The  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  elsewhere  ;  but  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  it.  The  person  responsible  for  Clara 
Newsham  has  a  vast  deal  to  learn  and  unlearn;  but  the  person 
who  has  given  us  poor  Nellie  is  capable  of  almost  anything. 

"  Q,"  the  pseudonymous  author  of  Dead  Man's  Hock,  is  clever, 
he  has  ideas,  and  he  has  a  great  capacity  for  "picturesque" 
writing.  He  begins  well;  he  goes  on  for  some  time  as  well  as  he 
has  begun;  now  and  then  one  gets  a  real  thrill  as  one  reads; 
good  notes  of  invention  are  touched  in  with  adroitness  and  force  ; 
there  is  a  new  and  admirable  villain  ;  there  is  a  first-rate  sea  song 
of  a  rattling  ruliianly  kind.  These  things  are  in  the  first  part. 
The  second,  if  of  less  equal  merit,  contains  some  things  as  striking 
and  attractive. 

It  is  only  now  and  then  that  illustrations  are  anything,  as  has 
been  said,  but  so  many  "disappointments  in  two  dimensions." 
We  prefer  our  own  ideas  of  Hamlet,  Don  Quixote,  Sophia  Western, 
and  the  rest  to  anybody  else's ;  it  is  odds  but  we  bitterly  resent 
the  fact  of  their  realization,  and  decline  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  edition  in  which  it  is  attempted.  It  must  be  owned 
that  Mr.  Hole  in  this  part  of  his  task  has  been  not  altogether 
successful.  His  Alan  Breck,  for  instance,  will  commend  himself, 
or  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  to  nobody  with  eyes ;  he  is  nowhere 
good,  and  he  is  worst  of  all  in  the  scene  in  the  Roundhouse,  the 
scene  of  the  Song  of  the  Sword.  In  the  matter  of  his  David 
Balfour  Mr.  Hole  is  more  happily  inspired,  lie  has  given  him,- 
as  nearly  as  he  could,  the  face  and  figure  of  his  author ;  and 
the  result  is  a  certain  suggestion  of  reality  throughout.  His 
idea  of  the  Blind  Catechist  is  good  ;  and  in  more  than  one  of  the 
figure-subjects  pure  and  simple — the  toast  at  Cluny's,  for  in-  [ 


stance,  and  the  conference  between  I  Mac Ii  and  I  loivasuii  ovei 
David  Balfour's  body — ho  bus  succeeded  excellently  well.  But 
it  is  in  his  illustrations  of  tho  larger  and  more  general  inci- 
dents and  of  tho  groat  landscape  interest,  in  the  bonk  that  he,  i< 
seen  to  best  advantage.  In  these  ho  approves  himself  the  possessor 
of  what  in  these  days  is  singularly  rare — a  genuine  gilt  of  romantic 
presentation.  Nothing  could  bo  more  vivid  and  forcible  than  his 
picture  of  the  first  appearance  of  Alan  Iheck,  in  whieii  the  dark 
bulk  of  tho  ship  is  seen  looming  out  of  tho  lighter  darkness  of  tho 
fog  in  the  way  that  takes  tho  imagination  as  by  storm.  As  for  tho 
landscapes,  they  are  little  masterpieces  of  their  kind,  romantic  both 
in  line  and  in  sentiment,  and  with  an  atmospheric  quality — a  sug- 
gestion of  air  and  light  and  weather — which  shows  in  spite  of 
the  hard-mouthed  and  timber-headed  stylo  of  the  engraving,  and 
proves  their  right  to  exist  as  works  of  art.  In  one  or  two  the 
effect  of  the  original  is  rendered  fairly  well;  but,  to  our  mind, 
the  most  of  them  would  have  come  better  "  by  process." 


ANCIENT  CROSSES  OF  DARTMOOK.* 

"|\ /I  UCII  has  of  late  years  been  written  about  Dartmoor,  in  the 
i-'-L  columns  of  this  Review,  in  the  Western  Alttiquary,  in 
the  Proceedings  of  "  the  Devonshire  Association,"  and  elsewhere, 
so  that  it  is  now  by  no  means  the  terra  incognita  that  it  was 
a  few  years  ago  to  the  general  public.  Dartmoor  is  a  region  by 
itself,  there  is  nothing  very  like  it  to  our  knowledge  ;  its  situation, 
a  high  granite-covered  waste  rising  almost  abruptly  out  of  the 
rich  pastures  and  corn-fields  of  the  fair  county  ot  Devon,  and  ex- 
tending for  350  square  miles;  its  inaccessibility,  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  country  and  the  numerous  and  dangerous  bogs; 
the  scarcity  of  the  marks  of  the  presence  of  contemporaneous 
man  ;  the  fact  that  contemporaneous  man,  when  he  is  found, 
belongs,  or  did  a  short  time  ago  belong,  to  a  race  of  his  own — 
namely,  the  Moorman — and  that  he  had  strange  customs,  and  spoke 
what  may  be  almost  called  a  language  of  his  own  ;  the  occurrence 
almost  in  profusion  of  the  works  of  races  of  men  who  have 
vanished  and  who  have  left  no  other  trace  Lehind  them — "the  old 
men,"  according  to  the  Moorman's  language ;  the  fine  shapes  and 
colours  of  the  granite  tors,  the  lovely  rivers,  the  romantic  dells, 
even  the  dangerous  bogs,  have  made  the  Forest,  as  it  is  called, 
of  Dartmoor  an  interesting  region.  There  is  always  poetry 
about  a  swiftly-flowing  river,  one  pictures  to  oneself  the  "  haunt 
of  coot  and  hern "  from  whence  it  comes,  and  would  like  to 
visit  that  haunt  if  it  were  not  too  much  trouble.  Every  valley 
on  Dartmoor  has  its  stream,  flowing  in  a  bed  choked  with 
granite  boulders.  The  rocks  make  fine  pools,  from  which 
the  water  escapes  in  endless  picturesque  .falls,  stickles,  and 
eddies.  Almost  all  the  principal  rivers  of  Devon  rise  on  Dart- 
moor, and  for  the  most  part  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another. 
The  Tavy,  which  passes  Tavistock;  the  Plym,  which  gives  its 
name  to  Plymouth ;  the  Erme,  which  runs  beneath  Ivybridge, 
so  well  known  in  Turner's  landscape;  the  East  and  West  Dart, 
which  together  flow  into  the  sea  at  Dartmouth ;  the  Teign, 
which  flows  to  Teignmouth  ;  the  Taw  and  the  Torridge,  which 
take  a  northerly  course  and  find  their  outlet  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  all  rise  in  the  morasses  of  the  Moor.  Dartmoor,  too, 
has  a  literature  of  its  own.  Much  poetry  has  been  written  about 
it.  The  poeuis  of  Carington,  of  Capern,  and  of  Johu  King  are 
well  known  to  Devonshire  men.  The  results  of  various  perambu- 
lations have  been  published,  from  one  which  took  place  in  1240 
to  the  more  recent  and  elaborate  one  of  Mr.  Rowe.  Hut  circles 
abound;  to] mens,  menhirs,  aud  kistvaens  are  not  uncommon  ;  the 
remains  of  the  tin- streamers'  works  are  seen  everywhere.  These 
all  belong  to  "  the  old  men  " ;  but,  besides  what  can  be  seen 
by  daylight,  pixies  are  known  to  dance  in  rings  on  the  green- 
sward by  night,  and  to  beguile  distressed  wayfarers  from  their 
paths.  Jack-o'-lanterns  haunt  the  bogs,  and  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  a  spectral  pack  of  hounds  hunts  the  waste.  Dart- 
moor, in  short,  is,  as  such  a  region  should  be,  steeped  in  legend 
and  romance. 

The  granite  crosses,  which  form  the  subject  of  Mr.  Crossing's 
book,  belong  altogether  to  a  different  time  and  to  a  different  race 
of  men  from  those  known  as  "  the  old  men  "  ;  but  they  have  not 
escaped  being  made  the  subject  of  legend.  These  crosses,  which 
stand  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  are  numerous  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  Moor.  Mr.  Crossing  mentions  twenty-five  in  that 
district ;  but  we  believe  there  is  not  a  single  one  to  be  found  on 
the  extensive  waste  between  the  Tavistock  and  Exeter  road  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Okehampton.  Of  the  twenty-five  a  good  many 
are  not.  now  upright ;  several  have  been  broken  or  removed,  and 
parts  of  them  used  to  make  walls  or  gate-posts.  These  crosses  are 
(to  use  an  expression  not  very  accurate,  but  sufficient  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose)  monkish,  and  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
three  considerable  monasteries  existed  close  to  tho  borders  of  the 
Moor — namely,  Tavistock  aud  Buckland  Abbeys  on  the  west  side, 
and  Bucklast  Abbey  on  the  east.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
cross  Dartmoor  to  get  from  Tavistock  to  Buckland,  but  in  getting 
from  either  of  these  abbeys  to  Bucklast  a  way  across  the  Moor 
would  save  a  very  great  distance.  Even  in  these  days  there  are 
comparatively  few  people  who  can  find  a  safe  track  across  these 
wilds  on  horseback,  and  there  are  men  who  pride  themselves  and 
who  receive  a  certain  amount  of  local  consideration  from  their 
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knowledge  of  the  pathways  'which  may  safely  he  trodden  hy  a 
horse.  Seeing  the  importance  of  keeping  up  communication  be- 
tween these  abbeys,  and  the  utility  to  traders  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  generally  of  a  defined  path  which  would  be  a  short 
cut  from  west  to  east,  and  vice  vasd,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
these  cros'es  were,  in  the  iirst  instance,  erected  to  mark  a  path- 
way, although  some  of  them  are  now,  and  have  undoubtedly  for 
a  long  period  of  time  been,  used  as  boundary  stones.  Whether 
those  which  now  serve  this  purpose  have  been  removed  from  their 
original  site,  or  whether  the  way-cross  has  been  regarded  as  a 
convenient  pattern  for  the  landmark,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
There  is  now  a  well-marked  pathway  across  the  .Moor — which  i3, 
however,  lost  both  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends— known  as  the 
Abbot's  Way.  There  are  several  crosses  at  intervals  on  this  path, 
but  hardly  enough  existing  at  present  to  mark  it  clearly.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remarked  (hat  on  a  down  within  a  short  distance 
of  Tavistock  there  is  a  cross,  and  another  about  two  miles  further 
on  the  Moor  in  a  direct  line  nearly  eastward.  It  is  not  a  very 
extravagant  supposition  that  these  crosses  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  Abbot's  Way  on  the  Tavistock  side.  Many  crosses 
which  are  known  to  have  existed,  from  mention  of  them  by 
name  in  the  records  of  the  Moor  by  persons  who  have  seen 
them,  have  disappeared.  If  a  cross  were  overturned  into  the 
boggy  lands  through  which  the  necessarily  devious  pathways  lead 
it  would  very  soon  be  entirely  lost  to  view,  and  it  may  be  that 
crosses  which  marked  the  lost  portion  of  the  Abbot's  Way  now  lie 
buried  not  far  from  their  original  site.  The  destruction  of  the 
crosses  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  firm  belief 
of  the  Moor  people  that  they  mark  a  place  of  death — a  murder  is 
preferred — and  many  have  been  overturned,  and  their  sites 
ransacked,  in  the  hope  of  finding  treasure  underneath.  The  fact 
that  a  cross  was  erected  on  a  tomb  in  a  very  wild  part  of  the  Moor 
may  perhaps  be  accountable  for  this  belief.  Here  legend  inter- 
feres, and  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  what  is  legendary  from  what 
is  true,  liisdon,  whose  survey  of  Dartmoor  was  completed  in 
1630,  speaks  of  the  "  tradition  of  Childe  the  Hunter,"  and 
describes  the  position  of  his  tomb;  a  cross  was  upon  it  in  1812, 
as  we  find  from  the  notes  to  Mr.  Carington's  poems.  Mr.  Crossing 
has  found  a  kistvaen  at  the  spot,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt 
about  the  tomb,  but  the  cross  has  gone.  The  legend  of  Childe,  as 
far  as  we  know,  is  not  a  version  of  either  a  Northern  or  Eastern 
tale.  He  is  said  to  have  been  overtaken  by  a  snowstorm,  and  to 
have  killed  and  disembowelled  his  horse,  and  got  in9ide  it  to  keep 
himself  warm.  It  seems  odd  that  Childe,  who  was  a  hunter, 
should  not  have  known  that  a  live  horse  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  keep  him  warm  than  a  dead  one  ;  but  the  story  is  in  it-self 
so  improbable  that  it  is  likely  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  it. 

Fortunately  there  is  one  cross  upon  the  Moor  of  whicli  something 
definite  is  known,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  name  in  a  deed  of  Amicia, 
Countess  of  Devon,  confirming  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  Abbey  of 
Buckland.  The  date  of  this  deed,  however,  is  not  given  by  Mr. 
Crossing,  but  it  must  have  been  before  1280.  The  cross  is,  how- 
ever, also  mentioned  byname  in  the  perambulation  of  1240;  it 
was  therefore  standing  at  that  date,  and  was  used  as  a  boundary 
mark.  It  is  one  of  the  crosses  on  the  Abbot's  Way.  Here, 
therefore,  is  an  instance  of  one  of  the  way-crosses  being  used  as 
a  landmark  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that,  crosses  having 
begun  to  be  used  as  landmarks  where  they  stood,  they  may  after- 
wards have  been  removed  to  form  landmarks.  The  difficulty  of 
removal  is  not  very  great.  Mr.  Crossing  mentions  three  that 
have  been  removed  and  reset  up  recently,  two  by  farmers,  and 
one  by  a  clergyman  in  his  vicarage  garden. 

The  cross  mentioned  in  the  deed  and  survey  is  called  therein  Crux 
Sywardi,  and  used  to  be  generally  known  as  Syward's  Cross  ;  but 
at  present  it  almost  invariably  goes  by  the  name  of  Nun's  Cross, 
the  derivation  of  which  hitter  name  is  not  known.  Syward's 
Cross  is  inscribed,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  existing  inscribed 
cross  on  the  Moor ;  the  letters  are  not  easily  decipherable,  but  the 
name  of  "  Siward  "  or  "  Sy ward  "  has  been  made  out  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  there  are  certain  letters  which  have  been  variously 
read,  but  which  we  think  Mr.  Crossing  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
reading  Boc-londe,  the  cross  being  the  boundary  of  the  lands 
granted  to  Buckland  Abbey  by  the  Lady  Amicia's  deed.  Syward 
is  said  to  have  been  a  certain  Syward,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  lived  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  reign  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence  at  all  trustworthy.  The  interest  of  Syward's  Cross  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  standing  at  least  640  years,  and  probably 
a  great  many  more,  that  it  is  on  the  Abbot's  Way,  and  that  it  has  been 
used  as  a  landmark.  It  may  be  remembered  that  several  other 
crosses  are  mentioned  in  the  Lady  Amicia's  deed  which  have 
altogether  vanished.  This  confirms  the  supposition  that  many 
may  have  disappeared  which  marked  the  Abbot's  and  other 
"  ways  "  across  the  moor. 

Mr.  Crossing  has  done  his  work  most  conscientiously  and 
thoroughly,  and  has  said  almost  all  that  can  be  said  about 
Dartmoor  crosses;  but  there  is  one  rather  amusing  instance  in 
whicli,  we  think,  lie  has  allowed  his  antiquarian  zeal  to  get  beyond 
probabilities.  There  is  a  cross  situated  near  Pu  Tor  which  he 
speaks  of  as  the  "  Windypost."  It  is  occasionally,  but  not  gene- 
rally, we  think,  known  by  that  name.  Mr.  Crossing  derives 
"  Windypost'  from  "can,''  water,  and  "y"a  diminutive,  and  says, 
"  60  that  the  name  Windypost  would  menu  tho  post  by  t  he  little 
stream."  To  get  "  can  "  ( which,  if  there  be  such  a  Celtic  word, 
wo  take  to  be  a  corruption  of  aun,  which  means  water)  into 
*  windy  "  seems  no  easy  task ;  but  wo  all  know  that  a  good  deal 
is  to  be  done  by  the  transposition  of  a  few  letters.    No  one  can 


say  with  Edie  Ochiltree  "  I  mind  the  bigging  o't "  ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  little  stream  is  a  leat  or  artificial  watercourse 
brought  from  the  Walkham  for  the  supply  of  a  neighbouring 
manor-house  and  some  farmhouses,  and  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability, made  long  after  the  erection  of  the  cross.  "  Windypost  " 
is  almost  certainly  a  merely  vulgar  local  name  given  to  the  cross, 
and  derived  from  the  very  exposed  situation  in  which  it  stands  to 
the  south-west  gales. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  MOGHUL  EMPIRE.* 

fTHIERE  are  some  dates  in  history  which  easily  fix  themselves 
-L  in  the  mind.  They  are  distinct  sign-posts  or  landmarks  for 
the  student.  The  victories  of  the  Greeks  over  Xerxes,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Roman  Empire  into  East  and  West  under  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  the  repulse  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel,  the 
Battle  of  Hastings,  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  II., 
all  serve  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  or  the  highest 
line  of  some  wave  of  conquest.  But  though  it  may  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  say  from  what  point  the  Moghul  Empire  began 
to  decline,  the  precise  moment  of  its  fall  is  not  so  easily  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  Keene,  who  is  now  well  known  as  a  conscientious 
and  impartial  writer  about  various  periods  of  Indian  history,  has 
endeavoured  to  solve  this  difficulty  in  a  new  edition,  revised  and 
corrected,  of  a  work  published  by  him  some  twenty  years  ago. 
And  if  the  date  which  he  takes  as  that  of  the  actual  termination 
of  Moghul  sovereignty  may  be  questioned,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  in  all  other  respects  he  has  faithfully  discharged  his  duty. 
He  has  managed  to  keep  the  fall  of  the  Oriental  and  the  rise  of 
the  British  Power  quite  distinct  and  separate.  The  Englishman, 
whether  merchant,  pioneer,  Captain-General  of  Sepoys,  builder  of 
forts  and  factories,  or  Governor-General,  is  only  now  and  then 
discerned.  The  narrative  is  kept  within  the  limits  intended  by  its 
title.  The  history  of  British  enterprise  and  ultimate  ascendency 
has  been  told  by  many  writers,  from  Ornie  to  Mill  and  Macaulay, 
and  by  men  of  our  own  time.  But  what  are  less  familiar  are  the 
steps  by  which  an  empire,  apparently  rich  and  powerful,  con- 
solidated and  administered  by  at  least  four  Emperors  of  vigour 
and  capacity,  sunk  within  less  than  half  a  century,  in  contempt 
and  decrepitude,  before  Mahratta  plunderers  and  upstart  Nawabs. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  to  make  this  particular  section  of 
Indian  history  attractive  and  entertaining  is  almost  beyond  the 
skill  of  any  writer.  There  is  plenty  of  life  and  movement  of  a 
certain  kind.  Besides  intrigues,  plots,  and  assassinations  of  the 
ordinary  Oriental  type,  we  hear  of  raids  and  forays,  the  union 
for  temporary  objects  of  incongruous  allies,  the  overthrow  of 
ancient  dynasties  and  the  sack  of  splendid  capitals.  But  the 
chief  actors  are  usually  men  of  the  second  or  third  class.  They 
suddenly  rise,  take  a  share  in  events  of  a  certain  importance, 
and  then  disappear.  No  really  great  character  comes  to  the  top 
of  this  seething  cauldron  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  are,  of  course,  speaking  of  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus.  Then  the  plots  and  counterplots,  the  alliances  and  the 
campaigns  are  involved  and  difficult  to  follow.  Mr.  Keene  has 
certainly  done  his  best  to  unravel  the  skeins  and  to  keep  the 
threads  distinct.  But  the  reader  who  is  told  of  successful  in- 
vasions by  two  conquering  hordes  from  the  north  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  of  Mahratta  armies  at  one  time  utterly  overthrown 
at  L'aniput  and  at  another  besieging  the  feeble  Emperor  in  his 
palace  at  Delhi,  knows  perfectly  well  that  all  this  hubbub  and 
turmoil  will  soon  end  in  a  peaceful,  historical,  and  permanent 
transformation.  Still,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Keene's  aim  is  to 
inform  us  how  the  Moghul  fell,  and  not  how  the  English  mer- 
chant-captain rose. 

To  those  who  have  a  fancy  for  certain  cycles  in  history,  half- 
centuries,  jubilees  and  so  forth,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
just  fifty  years  intervened  between  the  death  of  Aurangzib,  the 
last  of  the  great  Emperors,  and  the  Battle  of  Plassey.  Mr.  Keene, 
with  a  leaning  to  the  opinions  of  Mohammedans,  Moulavis, 
Mullahs,  and  chroniclers,  assigns  to  this  Emperor  a  somewhat 
higher  place  than  appears  to  be  his  due.  He  describes  him  as 
the  most  powerful  ot  the  Emperors  and  the  ablest  of  admini- 
strators. As  regards  supremacy  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aurangzib, 
after  an  exhausting  struggle,  succeeded  in  subduing  and  annexing 
to  the  Empire  the  independent  Mohammedan  sovereignties  of 
Bijapur  and  Golconda.  But  it  took  him  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  do  it ;  and  he  had  far  better  have  employed  his  talents  which 
were  considerable,  and  his  armies  which  were  numerous,  in  con- 
ciliating the  Rajputs  and  in  checking  the  rising  power  of  the 
Mahrattas.  An  invasion  of  Assam  under  a  very  able  general,  Mir 
or  Amir  Jumla,  ended  unfortunately,  and  the  campaigns  gained 
against  pretenders  of  his  own  creed  only  served  to  clear  the  course 
for  Hindu  chiefs.  When  we  come  to  internal  administration, 
Aurangzib  has  left  nothing  that  can  compare  with  the  Land 
Settlement  effected  by  Shir  Shah,  the  Afghan  intruder,  and  by 
Akbar's  Hindu  Minister,  Todar  Mull,  who  came  next.  Aurangzib 
may  have  endowed  schools  and  colleges  and  encouraged  Persian 
and  Arabic  literature.  But  he  reimposed  the  jazia,  or  capitation- 
tax  on  unbelievers,  who  formed  the  largest  proportion  of  his 
subjects.  J  [e  excluded  Hindus  from  official  posts;  he  alienated 
the  Rajput  chiefs ;  and,  as  Sir  William  Hunter  truly  says,  by  his 

*  The  Full  of  the  Moghul  Empire  of  Hindustan.  A  now  edition,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions.  J!y  H.  G.  Keene,  CLE.,  Author  of  the 
"  History  of  Hindustan,"  itc.  &c.   Loudon:  VV.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1887. 
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Bigotry  and  intolerance  he  arrayed  against  him  the  princes  and 
peoples  of  North  India.  Against  this  ill-considered  and  dan- 
gerous policy  it  will  hardly  do  to  pload  as  a  set-oil'  that  Aurangzib 
made  a  low  roads  and  bridges,  novor  condoned  inisgovernmont  in 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  accessible  to  complainants  it'  they 
could  find  him  in  Durbar,  and  had  always  at  hand  an  apt  quota- 
tion from  the  poets  or  a  verse  I'roni  the  Koran.  From  these  and 
other  indisputable  facts  Mr.  Keene  deduces  tho  conclusion  that 
India  was  over-governed.  It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  the 
conclusion  we  should  draw  from  Hornier  and  other  independent 
writers  is,  that  in  many  of  the  provinces  there  was  no  effective 
government  at  all.  There  was  the  authority  and  will  of  the 
viceroy  or  delegate,  but  every  one  knows  that  for  one  proconsul 
like  Pliny  or  Cicero  in  the  East,  it  is  easy  to  find  half-a-dozen  of 
the  type  of  Marius  or  Verres. 

Under  any  circumstances  Aurangzib  left  nothing,  simile  aut 
secundum,  lie  was  followed  by  three  or  four  incapable  sovereigns, 
whose  names  and  titles  are  almost  forgotten,  and  who  were 
deposed,  or  murdered,  or  supplanted  by  favourites  and  viziers. 
And  then  ensued  what  has  been  not  incorrectly  designated  as 
a.  general  scramble  for  empire.  Besides  the  ordinary  loot  of 
harems,  palaces,  jewels,  and  brocades,  there  were  principalities 
to  be  carved  out  of  flourishing  provinces,  and  large  subahs  to 
be  erected  into  independent  kingdoms.  What  could  be  effected 
by  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  of  character  and  originality,  and 
even  by  a  woman,  may  be  read  in  the  careers  of  De  Boigne 
and  Perron,  George  Thomas,  and  the  Begum  Sumroo.  The  two 
former  were  at  Mahratta  Courts  pretty  much  what  Court,  Allard, 
Avitabile,  and  Ventura  were  afterwards  at  Lahore  under  Ranjit 
Sing.  De  Boigne  himself  had  actually  held  a  commission  in 
the  6th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  after  serving  as  ensign  in 
the  French  army  and  under  the  Russians  in  the  Levant,  a  career 
which  quite  justifies  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood's  remarks  to  Glossin 
that  "  they  do  give  commissions  very  loosely  and  carelessly 
and  inaccurately  in  India."  However,  the  Madras  ensign  rose 
to  drill  and  discipline  Mahrattas,  and  to  meet  the  Moghuls  under 
Ismail  Bey,  a  commander  nominally  in  the  Imperial  service, 
but  in  reality  a  soldier  of  fortune,  fighting,  like  many  others,  on 
his  own  account.  De  Boigne's  munificence  and  his  splendid 
monument  is  known  to  every  traveller  who  has  visited  Chamberi 
in  Savoy,  and  his  widow,  after  a  not  very  happy  union,  only  died 
within  the  last  few  years.  Perron,  unlike  De  Boigne,  and  who 
was  a  man  of  some  birth  and  education,  had  come  to  India  in 
"  some  humble  capacity,"  and  was  inferior  in  character  or  attain- 
ments to  his  patron  or  to  M.  Raymond,  who  is  still  remembered 
at  Hyderabad.  Perron,  like  a  Roman  proconsul,  was  civil 
governor  as  well  as  commander-in-chief,  and  his  name  occurs  in 
old  records  of  the  district  of  Aligarh.  But  if  we  may  trust  Mr. 
Keene,  who  has  had  access  to  such  local  histories  and  reports, 
the  administration  of  the  Frenchman  was  rough  and  ready  and 
strictly  of  the  Oriental  type.  George  Thomas,  who  ruled  in 
Harriana,  was  of  even  lower  position.  A  native  of  Ireland,  he 
deserted  from  a  man-of-war,  entered  the  service  of  the  Begum 
Sumroo,  left  it  after  a  trial  on  account  of  some  supposed  ill  treat- 
ment, again  came  to  the  help  of  his  former  mistress  when 
threatened  by  a  son  of  the  deceased  Sumroo  who  had  claimed 
the  title  of  Nawab,  and  after  a  brief  and  vigorous  reign  in 
the  "  Green  country,"  had  to  succumb  to  M.  Bourquin,  and  retire 
to  the  British  dominions,  where  he  died.  Mr.  Keene  has  taken  ' 
a  good  deal  of  pains  with  the  biographies  of  these  adventurers,  who 
swarmed  in  India  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  he  is  correct  in  his  surmises  that  they  led  wild  and 
dissolute  lives.  A  good  type  of  the  worst  of  this  clas3  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Richard  Middlemass  of  Scott's  Sure/eon's  Daughter. 
And  some  of  the  exaggerated  ideas  about  Indian  riches  and 
splendour  is  due  to  the  wealth  which  these  men  contrived  to  carry 
away  with  them  to  Europe  or  to  leave  in  India,  only  to  be  fought 
for  by  their  descendants,  the  issues  of  connexions  with  native 
women. 

Mr.  Keene,  with  some  hesitation,  fixes  the  ioth  of  August,  1788, 
as  the  date  when  the  Moghul  Empire  ended.  A  certain  Zabita 
Khan,  a  Patan  chief  who  enjoyed  large  estates  in  the  districts  of 
Saharanpore  and  Mozuffarnagar,  had  a  son  named  Ghulam  Kadir, 
who  was  made  a  page  in  the  Imperial  household.  Eventually  this 
youth  succeeded  to  his  father's  property,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  Amir-al-Amra,  or  First  Nobleman,  by  the  Emperor 
Shah  Alam.  This  favour,  after  divers  intrigues,  he  requited  by 
blinding  the  aged  sovereign  with  his  own  hand.  Soon  after  this 
the  Mahratta  army  invaded  Delhi,  and  Ghulam  Kadir  rode  away 
from  the  fort  at  night,  was  seized  by  a  Brahman  cultivator  to 
whom  he  had  refused  redress,  and  eventually  mutilated  and  put  to 
death  with  horrible  tortures  by  Sindia's  orders.  It  is  curious 
that  in  similar  cases — that  of  Suraj-ud-Doula,  for  instance — 
the  deposed  tyrant  is  invariably  recognized  by  some  peaceaole 
individual  whom  he  has  previously  wronged.  The  whole  scene 
is  melodramatic,  and  is  described  with  much  fidelity  and  force. 
Yet  we  should  be  inclined  to  defer  the  date  of  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Great  Moghul,  and  to  put  it  about  the  year  1803.  After 
Assaye,  Argaum,  and  Lasswari,  the  Mahrattas  were  silenced,  aud 
Imperial  authority — real,  asserted,  or  nominal — was  at  an  end. 
When  English  generals  and  political  officers  entered  the  Diwan-i- 
Khass  at  Delhi ;  when  the  poor  Emperor  became  a  pensioner 
paid  by  the  British  Treasury ;  when  Sindia  had  to  renounce  his 
\  conquests  in  the  Doab  of  Hindustan;  when  French  adventurers 
j:  retired  to  their  native  country ;  then  the  rigid  rule  of  the  English- 
1    man,  with  his  justice,  his  truthfulness,  his  honesty,  and  his  other 


unpleasant  and  insular  virtues,  succeeded  to  the  t  hrone  of  Akbar 

and  Shah  .lehan;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  tho  weakness  of 
native  rule  and  of  French  audacity  that  tho  adventurer  known  in 
the  Sair»i-Mut<tkhiriii  and  other  histories  as  the  Chevalier  Law 
declared  his  readiness,  with  the  aid  of  a  native  chief  or  two, 
not  only  to  turn  out  tho  English,  but  to  administer  tho  Empire. 
Tho  causes  of  Mohammedan  decline  are  obviously  not  far  to 
seek.  Corruption,  intolerance  and  bigotry,  and  the  weakness  of 
Aurangzib's  successors,  completed  what  the  invasions  of  Nadir 
and  of  Ahmed  Shah  began.  Practically  the  state  of  India  during 
the  last  half  of  tho  eighteenth  century  has  never  been  more  truth- 
fully described  than  in  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings. 
The  historian  and  essayist  was  unfair  to  liupey,  and,  as  Mr. 
Keene  hints,  quite  wrong  about  the  Rohilla  war;  but  his  his- 
torical proportions  were  correct,  and  no  writer  is  ever  likely  1" 
describe  the  period  selected  by  Mr.  Keene  in  moro  pithy  words 
than  the  following: — "Of  the  existing  Governments,  not  a  singie 
one  could  lay  claim  to  legitimacy,  or  could  plead  any  other  title 
than  recent  occupation.  There  was  scarcely  a  province  in  which 
the  real  sovereignty  and  the  nominal  sovereignty  were  not  dis- 
joined." Englishmen  used  to  think  that  this  state  of  things  was 
providentially  ended  by  the  intervention  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  its  military  and  civil  officers. 

Mr.  Keene,  who  can  write  in  an  easy  and  perspicuous  style, 
should  beware  of  Gallicisms.  For  such  phrases  as  sang  froid 
and  hors  de  combat  there  may  surely  be  found  English  equiva- 
lents. "  High  walls  blabbing  part  of  their  secrets  "  is  a  phrase 
not  quite  suited  to  a  history,  though  Mr.  Keene  might  urge 
that  Macbeth  makes  the  stones  "  prate  of  my  whereabouts." 
The  petty  chief  of  Balamgarh  is  in  one  place  colloquially  al- 
luded to  as  "  the  Balamgarh  man " ;  and  Patel  is  not  accu- 
rately translated  by  the  term  "  beadle  " ;  while  to  give  a  Mah- 
ratta adventurer  the  title  of  "  Dictator-Beadle  "  is  to  imitate 
Carlyle,  and  not  very  happily.  Still  this  narrative  supplies  a 
well-known  deficiency.  Familiarity  on  the  author's  part  with  the 
scenes  in  which  the  last  act  of  the  Imperial  drama  was  played, 
access  to  native  records  public  and  private,  intercourse  with  the 
descendants  of  Mohammedans  who  had  played  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  ought  to  make  this  book 
welcome  to  the  painstaking  student.  A  careful  perusal  of  it 
might  possibly  prevent  wandering  Englishmen  and  "highly  edu- 
cated "  natives  from  uttering  seditious  and  disloyal  trash. 


PARISIAN  FENCING-ROOMS." 

ONE  of  the  popular  beliefs  concerning  "  insular  "  manners  and 
customs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  is  that  an  assidu- 
ously cultivated  dexterity  in  the  pugilistic  art  is  considered  indis- 
pensable to  a  complete  gentlemanly  education.  A  curiously 
similar  theory  concerning  the  supposed  knowledge  of  the  deadly 
science  and  mystery  of  fence  among  those  of  our  neighbours  with 
any  pretension  to  good  social  status  has  always  been  current 
among  us.  It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  a  galant  homme — that 
nearest  parallel  to  what  we  mean  by  a  gentleman  in  its  distinctive 
sense — totally  unacquainted  with  the  canons  of  sword-play. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that,  until  late  years,  the  taste  for  that 
artistic  swordsmanship  which  in  France  is  now  looked  upon  as 
distinctly  representative  and  national  was  restricted  to  very  special 
circles.  During  the  last  lustre,  however,  fencing  seems  to  have 
become  the  "  rage."  "  The  history  of  our  fencing-schools  during 
the  last  seven  years,"  says  M.  de  Saint-Albin  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  his  entertaining  new  work,  A  travers  les  Salles-d' armes, 
"  is  indeed  a  curious  subject  to  write  about ;  during  that  time  the 
pursuit  of  fencing  has  undergone  such  a  thorough  transformation 
that  it  becomes  highly  interesting  to  analyse  its  causes.  The  im- 
pulse has  been  such  of  late  that  the  art  which  formerly  vegetated 
obscurely  has  suddenly  blossomed  into  brilliancy."  In  Paris  it 
is  now  distinctly  unfashionable  not  to  belong  to  one  or  several 
of  the  more  celebrated  salles,  and  among  the  results  of  the  move- 
ment is  the  greater  tendency  that  the  latter  show  every  day  to 
assimilate  themselves  to  clubs.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  correct 
thing  to  have  in  one's  "  hotel"  or  country  house  a  sort  of  fencing- 
floor,  comfortably  and  elegantly  appointed  as  a  smoking-room, 
with  the  nowadays  indispensable  annexe  of  a  bathroom,  there  to 
hold  academic  tournaments  and  give  distinguished  amateurs  and 
professionals,  of  the  soil  or  from  foreign  parts,  the  occasion  of  meet- 
ing each  other  under  the  critical  eyes  of  select  connoisseurs.  Thus, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Parisian  Fervents  de  I'Epee,  fencers  of 
all  degrees  and  of  all  nations  are  gradually  becoming  a  kind  of 
fraternity  in  which  every  one  has  a  chance  of  finding  his  place 
and  of  meeting  his  compeers  on  a  pleasant  footing.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  arisen  a  copious  and  very  special  literature,  not 
only  technical,  but  anecdotic  and  biographical,  which  has  done 
much  to  generalize  and  enhance  the  public  interest  in  the  art  and 
its  professors.  Through  this  medium,  also,  are  made  known  to 
the  world  the  merits  and  high  deeds  of  all  the  well-known  devotees 
of  the  foil,  not  merely  of  the  more  "  militant,"  but  also  of  those 
who,  not  having  the  time  or  sufficient  physical  qualifications  to 
earn  a  reputation  as  swordsmen  themselves,  choose  to  come 
forward  as  patrons  of  the  art  and  its  representatives. 

M.  Vigeant,  the  ex-professor  of  the  Figaro  and  the  Cercle  de 

*  A  (ravers  les  Salles-d' armes.  Par  Albert  de  Saint-Albin.  Avec  une 
preface  de  Vigeant.  Illustrations  de  Frederic  liegamey.  Paris :  Librairie 
illustrc'e.  1887. 
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l'Union  Artistique,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  start  this  "  lite- 
rary movement  among  the  frequenters  of  the  fenciug-rooins,  by 
the  successive  publication  of  his  highly  readable  sketches,  which 
be  brought  out  in  a  peculiarly  natty  form,  and  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  columns  of  the  Figaro,  written  in  a  smart, 
vivacious,  altogether  attractive  style,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
his  accuracy  as  to  facts.  M.  Vigeant's  studies  related  chiefly  to 
celebrities  of  the  past ;  but  following  in  his  wake  appeared  at 
frequent  intervals  a  whole  series  of  new  works,  dealing  with  the 
science  of  fence  as  a  fine  art,  or  with  its  relation  to  honourable 
matters,  which  were  invariably  made  the  frame  for  a  collection  of 
"social  photographs."  Fashion  now  requires  every  new  book, 
even  a  technical  work,  professing  to  expound  the  special  method 
of  any  particular  master,  to  be  prefaced,  introduced,  commented 
Upon,  and  otherwise  qualified  by  one  or  more  celebrities — a  system 
which  has,  besides  the  advantage  of  generalizing  the  interest  of 
the  work,  that  of  facilitating  the  publication  of  what  is  equivalent 
to  autobiographies,  without  the  restriction  of  conventional  modesty. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  national  taste  for 
duelling  has  very  materially  increased  during  the  last  seven  years. 
But,  undoubtedly,  swordsmanship  as  an  art  is  held  in  much 
greater  and  much  more  general  estimation,  from  a  social  as  well 
as  a  national  point  of  view,  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  is, 
indeed,  quite  customary,  when  on  that  topic,  to  talk  of  the  new 
renaissance  de  Tescrime,  just  as  forty  years  ago,  wThen  Gomard 
and  Grisier — for  whom,  by  the  way,  Dumas,  Roger  de  Beau  voir, 
and  Mery  wrote  lengthy  prefaces  and  eulogious  introductions 
very  much  in  the  style  now  again  prevalent — introduced  into 
France  the  historical  interest  of  the  science  of  arms,  it  was 
usual  to  talk  of  the  revival  of  the  art  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
the  "  Restauration."  This  latter-day  revival  would  appear  to 
date  from  the  now  historical  public  trial  of  skill  between  the 
celebrated  Sicilian,  Barone  di  San  Malato,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
doubtable champions  of  French  swordsmanship,  Louis  Merignac. 
The  event  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  a  kind  of  national 
triumph,  which  established  finally  the  superiority  of  the  modern 
French  school  over  the  Italian,  its  parent  and  its  rival  of  the  last 
three  centuries.  Although  the  sensation  which  this  victory 
excited  was  without  doubt  artificially  enhanced  by  previous 
manceuvrings — which  were  really  nothing  short  of  a  practical 
joke  played  by  the  Figaro  at  the  expense  of  a  too  self-reliant  and 
highly  eccentric  foreigner — it  had  the  satisfactory  result  of  giving 
a  powerful  impetus  to  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  foil-play,  and  of 
bringing  courteous  international  tournaments  into  fashion.  More- 
over, the  bitterness  which  it  might  have  engendered  in  the  hearts 
of  ardent  devotees  of  the  sword  across  the  Alps  was  much  miti- 
gated by  the  fact  that  not  only  was  the  fiery  Baron  by  no  means 
recognized  as  the  champion  of  Italian  swordsmanship,  but  that  he 
himself  uncompromisingly  maintained  his  fantastic  and  inimitable 
style  of  fence  to  be  essentially  his  own. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  in  M.  de  Saint-Albin's  book  an  open 
recognition  of  the  fact,  which  appeared  probable  at  the  time  to 
many  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters,  that  the 
Sicilian  was  deliberately  made  a  tool  of  to  awaken  the  flagging 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  national  sport  of  fencing.  A  certain 
group  of  patriotic  Frenchmen  had  employed  their  energies  since 
the  war  of  1870  to  the  fostering  of  a  greater  taste  throughout 
the  country  for  manly  pursuits  in  general,  and  among  others  for 
the  art  of  arms.  But  for  some  reason  or  other,  although 
gymnastic  and  rifle-shooting  societies  showed  everywhere  pro- 
spects of  tolerable  success,  no  very  marked  increase  in  the  general 
interest  for  swordmanship  was  perceptible.  True  there  was  in 
Paris  a  brilliant  group  of  distinguished  amateurs  and  masters, 
but  their  number  remained  curiously  limited,  and  there  was  a 
depressing  lack  of  interest  for  the  noble  art  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public.  il  In  1880,"  says  M.  de  Saint-Albin,  "  the  art  of 
fence  was  certainly  somnolent;  it  had  not  lost  all  its  prestige 
with  us,  but  it  most  decidedly  required  something  sensational, 
some  clou  to  brace  it  up.  This  clou  was  at  last  discovered  ;  it  was 
La  Spada  di  San  Malato !  "  And  in  a  chapter,  entitled  "  San  Malato 
promts  aux  Parisiens,"  the  author  goes  on  to  describe,  with  charac- 
teristic humour,  huw  the  sensation  was  worked  up  to  the  requisite 
pitch,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  Vigeant  and  his 
Figaro  articles.    The  running  comments  in  italics  are  his  own  : — 

Vigeant  was  the  first  without  doubt  who  launched  San  Malato;  he  had 
at  last  found  out  the  fillip  we  required.  One  day,  at  the  office  of  the 
Figaro,  he  took  me  mysteriously  aside. 

"  You  have  heard,"  said  he,  "  of  that  famous  Italian  master  j  well,  it's  a 
perfect  revolution  in  the  fencing  world." 

"You  don't  say  so  !    Is  it  serious  ?  " 

"Is  it  serious  !    I  tell  you  he  is  simply  bewildering,  is  San  Malato." 
"  San  Malato  !  .  .  what  a  name  for  a  swordsman  !  " 

There  are  some  nnmcs  which  reveal  the  whole  of  their  bearer  at  the  first 
hearing.  San  Malato  I  .  .  why  it  is  like  Fra  JJiavolo  or  Cast'ihelzu,  it 
givci  you  cold  shivers  down  your  bnclc,  it  is  immediately  suggestive  of 
rapier  and  dagger  and  escopetta.  Vigeant  seemed  highly  enthusiastic  ; 
the  Italian,  it  would  appear,  wis  nothing  less  than  prodigious,  phenomenal. 
But  what  I  read  a  few  days  later  in  the  Figaro  beat  every  thing.  It  was  an 
account  of  a  sort  of  interview  of  San  Malato,  a  passage  of  which  I  now  re- 
produce, one  indeed  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  forget.  It  ran  thus: — 
One  day  that  San  Malato  was  driving  about  in  a  phaeton,  (please  notice  : 
phaeton,')  a  band  of  brigands  suddenly  sprang  up  on  the  road.  'I  hey  bound 
and  gagged  the  coachman,  (usually,  methinkt,  one  drives  a  phaeton  oneself,) 
then  1  lie  captain  of  t  lie  bandits  showe  1  bis  nose  with  his  hi  underbuss  at  the 
door.  ( Ue  evidently  COuld  not  see  San  Maluto  in  the  open  carriage.) 

"  Come  down,  every  one  Of  you  I  "  he  cried  in  hollow  tones..  (Jiow  many 
cool,!  they  he  inside  that  phaeton  ?) 

"  Spread  out  your  cloaks  !  "  calls  out  the  Sicilian.  "  I  don't  want  to  soil  my 
boots! " 


"  San  Malato  !  .  .  San  Malato !  "  howled  the  terrified  brigands,  who  im- 
mediately begin  to  bolt  in  all  directions. 

In  this  same  article,  a  kind  of  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Parisians,  I 
find  that  San  Malato  is  the  hero  of  no  less  than  forty  duels,  all  more  epic 
one  than  the  other,  and  in  the  account  of  one  of  these  I  cull  the  fol- 
lowing thrilling  details : — 

Sau  Malato  seizes  his  sword  with  both  hands  and  charges  his  adversary. 
The  Count  retires  defending  himself  .  .  .  during  the  third  pass  the 
Sicilian's  blade  snaps,  ten  inches  from  the  hilt ;  nevertheless,  the  Count 
still  goes  on  fighting,  nor  do  the  seconds  dream  of  interfering.  Overcome 
by  anger  (and  no  wonder  .'),  San  Malato  precipitates  himself  on  the 
Count,  whom  he  wounds  with  the  broken  blade,  (and  who  richly  deserved 
it)  and  then  proceeds  to  administer  an  exemplary  slashing  to  each  of  the 
four  seconds,  beginning  with  his  own  ! 

A  good  deal  more  of  this  sort  of  stuff  was  gravely  written 
about  the  newcomer's  personality  and  his  astonishing  prowesses 
in  the  field  and  in  the  fencing-room.  It  raised  public  expectation 
to  its  highest.  It  created  round  the  new  hero — who,  until 
M.  Vigeant  "  discovered  "  him,  was  only  known,  even  in  Italy,  as 
a  very  eccentric  person — a  halo  of  romance,  and  represented  him 
as  a  genius  of  a  new  order,  who  had  elucidated  hidden  laws  in 
swordsmanship  ;  in  fact,  as  a  "  demigod  of  the  blade."  The 
greatest  wonder  is  that  the  man  for  whom  this  somewhat  coarse 
trap  was  laid  never  saw  fit  to  disclaim  the  absurd  encomiums, 
the  really  farcical  biographies  that  were  published  about  him. 
As,  however,  he  apparently  never  took  the  smallest  step  to 
that  effect,  but  seemed  determined  to  act  up  to  the  character 
made  out  for  him,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  much  sympathy  for 
the  galling  public  humiliation  which  awaited  him  on  the  day 
of  trial,  which  briefly  amounted  to  this — twelve  palpable  and 
well-placed  hits  on  his  black  jerkin,  against  one,  very  doubt- 
ful secundum  art  em,  and  badly  placed,  to  his  credit.  The 
conspiracy  had  achieved  its  purpose.  For  a  while  Paris  talked 
of  nothing  but  blade  and  bouts,  lunges  and  passes,  science  and 
temperament.  The  interest  in  matters  of  fence  was  kept  up  by 
another  "  sensation  " — a  duel  between  the  Italian  and  another 
master  of  note,  in  which  the  former  was  twice  wounded. 
During  the  following  year,  as  if  anxious  to  vindicate  their 
traditional  courtesy,  the  monde  de  Vescrime  gave  great  brilliancy 
to  its  reception  of  foreign  swordsmen,  more  especially  of  the 
Italians,  in  gracious  assurance  that  the  lesson  administered  to  the 
Baron  de  San  Malato  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  breach  of 
national  hospitality.  The  essential  fillip  had  been  given  ;  numerous 
clubs  and  societies  sprang  up  everywhere,  whose  object,  besides 
that  of  social  intercourse,  was  to  foster  everything  of  interest  to 
the  noble  science. 

M.  de  Saint-Albin's  graphic  and  witty  accounts  of  the  life- 
history  of  these  institutions  and  of  the  best-known  salles-tTarmcs 
of  Paris  make  up  an  interesting  as  well  as  amusing  volume.  In 
accordance  with  the  prevalent  fashion  the  preface  had  to  be 
written  by  some  one  else.  In  this  case  it  is  by  no  less  a  person 
than  M.  Vigeant,  who  has  chosen  an  attractive  theme — namely, 
the  striking  dillerence  in  character  between  the  typical  modern 
fencing-room,  with  its  almost  sybaritic  comfort  and  elegance,  and 
the  Spartan-like  institutions  of  old.  This  subject,  which  naturally 
entails  the  comparison  between  fencers  of  the  old  school,  for  whom, 
having  been  their  historiographer,  he  feels  a.  decided  sympathy, 
and  the  more  fastidious  latter-day  devotees  of  the  foil,  he  treats 
with  his  usual  light  humour  and  facility. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  fencing  on 
the  stage,  and  deals  in  great  part  with  the  criticisms  we  published 
some  time  past  on  the  manner  in  which  the  fencing  scene  in 
Hamlet  should  be  conducted,  with  especial  reference  to  M. 
Vigeant's  arrangement  of  the  bouts  for  the  (JorntSdie  Franchise. 
On  this  subject  we  have  only  to  point  out  that  a  more  careful 
perusal  of  the  articles  in  question  might  have  removed  certain 
misconceptions  which  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  some  annoy- 
ance to  him.  In  any  case,  we  believe  that,  judging  from  the  keen 
interest  taken  by  them  in  all  matters  of  swordsmanship,  it  would 
possibly  have  repaid  M.  de  Saint-Albin  and  M.  Vigeant  for  their 
trouble  to  have  had  them  correctly  translated. 


ETON  UNDER  KEATE.* 

/TR.  WILKINSON  has  written  an  exceedingly  good  book  on 
AxL  Eton.  It  is  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  enthusiastic  Etonian. 
The  implied  contempt  of  the  author  for  that  unhappy,  but  com- 
paratively unimportant,  section  of  the  community  who  were 
educated  elsewhere  than  at  Eton  may  perhaps  annoy  sensitive 
outsiders.  But  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  book  could  never 
have  been  written  but  for  the  exuberant  Etonianism  of  the  author, 
and  we  should  not  wish  to  deal  harshly  with  feelings  which  have 
procured  us  the  pleasure  of  reading  some  excellent  and  excellently 
told  new  Eton  stories,  and  of  having  from  an  eyewitness  the  exact 
facts  concerning  a  number  of  already  celebrated  episodes  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  The  principal  theme  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  is 
the  reign  of  Keate  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  has  by  no  means  lost 
sight  of  the  events  which  have  happened  at  Eton  since  his  own 
time.  A  numerous  body  of  younger  brothers,  nephews,  and  grand- 
sons have  kept  him  well  informed  as  to  subsequent  changes,  and 
his  book  contains  references  to  some  of  the  developments  and 
rearrangements  of  very  recent  years.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 

*  Reminiscences  of  Eton  (Keate 's  Tim-).  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Wilkinson. 
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ever,  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  not  consulted  his  grandsons  ovon 
nioro  frequently.  It  is  not  the  case  that  modern  wet-bobs  aro  | 
allowed  to  go  out  in  canoes.  To  assert  that  "  the  race  of  dames 
is  now  extinct "  is  to  ignore  ono  of  the  foremost  figures  of  the 
Eton  of  to-day;  and  a  study  of  the  surviving  representative  of 
this  class  would  have  considerably  modified  Mr.  Wilkinson's  opinion 
of  the  capacity  of  members  of  the  other  sex  to  discharge  the 
important  duties  of  a  damo.  If  any  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  grand- 
eons  are  in  Pop,  they  will  smile  at  the  suggestion  that,  notwith- 
standing the  "  derision  "  in  which  this  Society  is  held  by  some, 
every  one  ought  to  attempt  to  bo  elected  from  a  puro  desire  of 
self-improvement.  Nobody  dares  to  deride  Pop  nowadays ;  but 
nine-tenths  of  its  members  are  elected  solely  for  athletic,  and 
at  least  another  twelfth  for  social  reasons ;  and  the  great  majority 
of  its  members  would  never  dream  of  speaking  for  more  than  two 
minutes  on  end.  Mr.  Wilkinson  appears  to  have  been  unfortunate 
in  what  he  has  seen  of  the  modern  Wall  game.  The  strange 
hybrid  between  the  Wall  and  the  Field  which  he  was  wont  to 
play,  had,  no  doubt,  peculiar  charms  ;  but  we  strongly  suspect  that 
the  liner  subtleties  of  each  game  were  lost  in  this  almost  pre- 
historic blend.  In  any  case,  we  absolutely  decline  to  believe  that 
either  the  football  of  Keato's  era,  or  any  other  game  or  pursuit 
whatever,  was  "  ten  times  as  interesting"  a3  the  modern  Wall 
game.  With  reference  to  swimming  and  diving  we  feel  none  of 
that  scepticism  which  the  author  expects  to  arouse  by  a  statement 
that  Selwyn  ma.  once  dived  across  the  river  at  Upper  Hope ; 
and  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  intrepid  Banke  found  any 
great  difficulty  in  swimming  from  Windsor  Bridge  to  the  Brocas 
Clump.  "  Strip  and  try,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  anticipating  this 
comment.    Perhaps  we  will — when  warmer  weather  comes. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  trilling  faults  of  matter  are  much  less  im- 
portant than  his  faults  of  style.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
an  easygoing  chatty  style  is  to  be  attained  by  a  disregard  of  the 
elementary  rules  of  grammar,  and  by  the  construction  of  sentences 
■which  violate  every  rule  of  good  composition.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
does  not  go  so  far  as  this;  but  bis  reference  to  a  celebrated 
political  leader  as  "  our  Bayard  as  has  been  cartooned  in  two 
noted  periodicals "  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  gram- 
matical inaccuracy.  This  astonishing  sentence  occurs  in  a  digres- 
sion which  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  at  his  worst.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  long,  and  wholly  unnecessary,  catalogue  of  dis- 
tinguished and  other  old  Etonians,  he  has  occasion  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh.  At  this  point  a  discreet  but 
emotional  memoir-writer  would  have  laid  down  bis  pen  for  a  few 
moments  while  he  indulged  the  feelings  naturally  aroused  by 
such  a  reference.  Not  so  our  author.  He  at  once  says  all  he  has 
to  say  about  Lord  Iddesleigh,  and  further  tells  U3  exactly  what 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  and  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said.  Hereby  he 
■wastes  some  half-dozen  pages  of  a  book  already  too  short  by  some 
hundreds  of  pages  for  the  desire  of  the  Etonian  reader.  He  con- 
cludes by  expressing  the  following  extraordinary  wish : — "  I  should 
like,  had  I  time  and  space,  to  have  quoted  extracts  from  the  touching 
allusions,allbearingtestimony  to  the  departed  senator's  unimpeach- 
able worth,  as  they  were  given  in  Parliament  by  opponents  as  well  as 
friends,  and  extracts  also  from  the  fervent  laudatory  remarks  from 
the  pulpit  of  all  parties  in  the  Church  and  of  many  Nonconformist 
ministers." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  much  too  fond  of  quoting.  He  constantly 
quotes  Maxwell  Lyte  and  the  author  of  Eto)tiana.  He  quotes 
everybody  who  confirms  what  he  says  and  everybody  whom  he 
has  to  contradict.  He  also  constantly  quotes  Shakspeare.  Un- 
fortunately he  does  not  quote  him  right.  Othello  did  not  say 
"  nothing  exaggerate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice."  Nor  did 
Macbeth  make  so  bald  a  remark  as  "  If  it  were  done,  'twere 
well  it  were  done  quickly."  Byron  never  wrote  "  Again  that  heavy 
sound  breaks  in  once  more."  In  Latin  it  is  still  worse.  We  will 
not  breathe  a  suspicion  against  Mr.  Wilkinson's  scholarship,  but 
be  apparently  thinks  that,  in  this  age  of  degenerate  readers,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  correct  the  proof's  of  extracts  from  poems 
written  in  a  dead  language.  How  otherwise  can  we  account  for 
"Turba  frequens  tantum  devenerata  vivum,"  and  "  Fudit  et 
incertam  rara  lucerna  jubar"?  Both  these  horrid  errors  are 
attributed  to  Governor  Keate,  a  brother  of  the  Doctor,  who  once 
translated  "  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore "  into  elegiacs. 
"  Carmina  quantar  vogas  carmina  tanta  dedi "  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  way  of  a  pentameter  by  a  "  clever  little  boy." 
Again  7racro/iat  looks  strangely  ;  so  does  01  ttoWoi,  bare  of  accent 
or  breathing  ;  and  dangereux  is  not  so  written  in  classical  French. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  colleger  adds  an  interest  to 
his  book,  both  because  most  Etonian  writers  on  Eton  happen  to 
have  been  Oppidans,  and  because  the  life  in  Long  Chamber, 
which  Mr.  Wilkinson  describes  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
its  phases,  was  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  old  Eton.  He 

•  describes  the  custom  of  setting  epigrams  instead  of  lines  by  the 
colleger  sixth  form,  and  gives  a  few  specimens  of  the  efforts  of 

'  youthful  delinquents.     The  best  he  can   remember    ran  as 

'  follows : — 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain  some  money  I  found, 
And  1  quickly  discovered  by  counting, 
There  was  just  enough  tin  to  pay  all  that  I  owed, 
With  the  amuuut  that  I  found  on  n-mounting. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  excellent  custom 
still  nourishes  in  College.  During  the  last — .well,  since  the  time 
when  Mr.  Wilkinson  began  to  have  grandchildren,  or  thereabouts 
— numerous  epigrams  have  been  read  at  the  sixth-form  supper 


table.  The  following  lived  long  in  the  memory  of  successive 
generations  of  collegers: — 

The  Tishblte  Elijah 

I'  i  ll*  d  in  a  pic-jar  ; 
Elijah  the  Tdihblte 
Couldn't  inaliu  the  lisli  bito. 

Here  is  another,  written  on  the  ovo  of  Shrovo  Tuesday : — 

The  ancient  Grecians  had  a  way 
Of  calling  breakfast  to  ipiorov. 
To-morrow,  if  they  kept  the  day, 

They  might  have  called  it  lIuyKaKio-Toi\ 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  excellent  description  of  tho  sermons  preached 
by  the  Follows  of  tho  College  reminds  us  of  another  Eton  story, 
dating  from  tho  days  of  Ilawtrey.  One  of  the  oldest  and  dullest 
of  tho  Fellows  onco  began  his  discourse  in  these  striking- 
words  : — "  This  morning,  my  dear  young  friends,  I  purpose  to  oiler 
for  your  consideration  a  few  remarks  on  the  duties  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  married  state."  But  we  must  not  forget  thoexamph; 
of  our  author,  who  always  pulls  himself  up,  when  he  has  followed 
one  vein  too  long,  by  the  expression  of  fear  that  he  will  presently 
hear  the  cry  of  "  Ohe  jam  satis  !  "  One  more  reminiscence  and 
we  have  done.  Mr.  Wilkinson  speaks  with  horror  of  those  cruel 
fagmastera  who  used  to  lower  his  self-respect  by  fagging  him  to 
"  bag  coals,  candles,"  &c.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and  fifty  years  after  Mr.  Wilkinson  left  Eton,  a  little  colleger, 
now  a  distinguished  ornament  of  a  University,  wrote  the  following 
lines,  which  we  quote  in  the  certainty  that  the  subject  of  them 
will  not  recognize  the  portrait  if  he  ever  sees  it.  It  was  drawn, 
no  doubt,  with  the  pardonable  exaggeration  and  bitterness  inspired 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  grievance  at  twelve  years  of  age: — 

He  eats  and  he  drinks  and  he  frousts  and  he  grovels, 
He  steals  from  his  neighbours  their  cans  and  their  coals  ; 
He  fags  us  to  Sheep  Street  for  low-looking  novels, 
And  down  to  the  bridge  for  two  halfpenny  rolls. 


BALLADES  AND  RONDEAUS.* 

MR.  GLEESON  WHITE'S  collection  of  specimens  of  English 
verse  in  certain  foreign  metrical  forms  that  are  conveniently 
styled  French  is  curious  and  instructive,  as  well  as  thoroughly 
representative  of  a  fleeting  fashion.  The  last  fifteen  years  only 
have  sufficed  to  produce  the  superabundant  material  of  which 
Mr.  White's  interesting  volume  is  merely  a  selection.  The  sudden 
and  vast  increase  noted  by  Mr.  W7hite  in  the  making  of  ballades, 
rondeaus,  villanelles,  and  so  forth,  which  dates  from  1877,  is  due 
to  no  mysterious  cause.  Emulation  undoubtedly  moved  many 
skilful  hands,  but  the  sincere  flattery  of  imitation  is  responsible 
for  three-fifths  of  the  prodigious  glut  that  ensued.  Previously  the 
original  experimenters  were  at  work — simultaneously,  perhaps 
— each  unknowing  he  was  about  to  make  a  stir  like  a  great 
astronomer.  Then  came  the  little  crowd  of  devotees  with  their 
metrical  exercises.  Into  these  matters  Mr.  White  makes  in- 
teresting inquiry.  He  traces  the  first  triolet  to  Mr.  Bridges,  the 
first  ballade  to  Mr.  Dobson,  the  first  villanelle  and  chant  royal 
to  Mr.  Gosse,  and  to  Mr.  Henley  the  first  double  ballade  and, 
we  may  add,  the  most  successful,  if  not  the  earliest,  adapta- 
tion of  the  ballade  and  villanelle  to  true  burlesque.  All  these 
pioneers  command  respect,  and  it  is  right  that  their  enter- 
prise should  be  duly  chronicled.  Leaving  for  the  moment  the 
editor's  summary  and  estimate  of  the  artistic  results  of  the 
introductions  of  these  old  forms  into  English  literature,  we  must 
commend  the  historical  section  of  Mr.  White's  introduction  and 
his  careful  analytical  observations  on  the  various  metres.  As  the 
collection  itself  is  derived  from  every  available  source,  from  Eng- 
lish and  American  writers,  from  dead  periodicals  and  living,  books 
read  and  books  neglected,  so  also  is  the  editor's  industry  of  the 
most  thorough  and  searching  kind.  He  has  consulted  the  works 
of  Dr.  Bartsch,  the  historian  of  Romance  literature,  M.  Theodore 
de  Banville,  M.  de  Gramont,  Mr.  Joseph  Boulmier,  and  other 
Continental  authorities,  together  with  the  few  English  works  that 
treat  of  the  subject,  such  as  Mr.  Saintsbury's  Skoi-t  History  of 
French  Literature.  Mr.  White  shows  some  diligence  in  unearthing 
early  specimens  of  the  ballade,  virelai,  and  rondel  in  English. 
He  cites  John  Shirley's  MS.  collection  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
and  rejects,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  the  proof  of  early  naturalization 
afforded  by  the  rondels  of  Charles  of  Orleans.  To  admit  this 
claim  would  not  greatly  derogate  from  the  honours  that  remain 
with  some  of  the  writers  in  Mr.  White's  volume. 

Between  Mr.  White's  constant  insistence  on  the  necessity  of 
adherence  to  what  he  calls  "  true  types  "  and  the  extremely  loose 
definition  of  many  of  those  metrical  forms  observable  in  the 
practice  of  French  poets  there  is  some  little  inconsistency. 
What  is  a  true  type  r  It  might  be  well  if  moderns  should  be 
faithful  to  the  ballade  of  Villon,  tho  rondeau  of  Voiture,  and 
the  villanelle  of  Jean  Passerat,  let  us  say ;  but  this  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  invariably,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  their 
heretical  tendencies.  Most  of  these  forms  have  varied  as  greatly 
in  French  as  the  sonnet-rhymes  have  in  English.  In  actual  form 
they  have  varied  much  more.  Almost  all  the  finest  sonnets  in 
the  English  language  are  irregular  in  rhyme  arrangement,  as  the 
finger-counting  pedants  say.    The  Petrarchian  model  in  English 

*  Ballades,  Rondeaus,  Chants  Royal,  Sestinas,  Villanelles,  Sfc.  Selected 
by  Gleeson  White.   Loudon  :  Walter  Scott.  1887. 
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has  generally  produced  supremely  artificial  and  in  Sated  verse. 
Without  going  to  the  length  of  seeking  analogous  results  in  the 
hallades,  &c,  in  this  volume,  it  is  very  clear,  notwithstanding 
their  supposed  orthodoxy  of  form,  that  a  large  proportion  repre- 
sents nothing  but  sterile  exercises,  not  more  respectable  or  more 
poetic  than  acrostic-making.  When  Mr.  White  insists  that  they 
must  play  the  game  who  take  to  ballade-mongering,  it  is  well 
to  distinguish  between  the  mere  mechanical  observance  of  form 
which  is  the  sole  mark  of  many  of  these  pieces  and  the  poem,  im- 
peccable also  in  form,  that  is  affiliated  in  spirit  to  the  great  French 
exemplars.  And  while  we  recognize  the  true  types  of  the  masters, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  definition,  except  with  respect  to  the 
triolet,  the  chant  royal,  and  the  sestina,  has  never  attained  to  a 
precision  that  is  beyond  appeal.  "Poems  called  rondeaux  and 
ballades*  says  Mr.  Saintsbury,  "  of  loose  construction  and  undecided 
form,  began  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century."  Those  who  called  these 
poems  rondeau.v,  and  the  like,  possessed  the  clearest  title  to  do  so, 
as  indeed  is  obvious  from  the  examples  of  their  successors.  Even 
the  villanelle,  though  we  think  Mr.  White  does  not  note  the  fact, 
has  been  variously  treated  by  excellent  poets,  and  we,  at  least, 
should  not  ostracize  him  who  should  elect  to  follow  the  form  of 
the  beautiful  Villanelle  a  Marguerite  of  Joachim  du  Bellay  or  the 
Villaiwlle  d  Rosette  of  Uesportes. 

When  we  find  orthodox  form,  as  it  is  understood,  accompanied 
by  complete  inanition,  it  must  not  of  course  be  attributed  in  every 
instance  to  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  problem.  The  hollow- 
ness  and  pretence  of  many  examples  is  often  due  to  a  deplorable 
but  quite  intelligible  spirit  of  imitation.  The  number  of  writers 
-who  are  spurred  to  destruction  by  Villon's  "  Mais,  oil  sont 
les  neiges  d'antan  ?"  is  almost  beyond  computation.  The  ballade 
of  interrogation  has  grown  to  be  absolutely  assommant.  Here  is 
the  author  of  Love  in  Idleness  inquiring  alter  Ileracliton  and  his 
Flux  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  wants  to  know,  like  the  gentleman  in 
the  Circumlocution  Office,  where  are  the  mighty  kings  of  yore ; 
and  Mr.  William  Sharp  is  quite  a  curious  impertinent  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  "  creatures  of  the  sea  "—creatures  that  are, 
after  all,  just  where  you  and  he  know  they  ought  to  be.  One 
poet  vainly  endeavours  to  compel  "  The  Song  of  the  Three 
Children"  into  the  pitiful  "  little  ease  "  of  the  rondel.  Between 
these  and  Mr.  Dcbson's  ballade  on  the  Pompadour's  fan  there  is  a 
mighty  gulf.  It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  Mr.  White  should 
speak  of  the  ballades,  rondeaux,  &c,  as  tours  de  force.  The  very 
wreath  of  his  volume  ought  to  have  given  him  pause.  A  tour  de 
force  is  something  exceptional.  To  call  the  mere  making  of  a 
ballade,  or  rondeau,  or  villanelle,  or  triolet,  a  tour  de  force  is  as 
excessive  as  to  style  a  sonnet  a  tour  de  force  in  verse.  That  won- 
derful and  delightful  poem  in  which  Hood  playfully  attempted  to 
combine  blank  verse  and  rhyme — "  Evening  :  a  Sketch  " — is  in- 
deed a  tour  de  force.  So,  in  a  technical  sense,  is  the  chant  royal, 
of  which  Mr.  White  gives  a  capital  example  by  Mr.  Gosse ;  and 
so  is  the  sestina,  well  represented  by  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr. 
Clinton  Scollard,  and  so  is  Mr.  Henley's  clever  paraphrase  of 
Villon's  famous  penitential  ballade,  "  Villon's  Straight  Tip  to  all 
Cross  Coves."  The  profusion  of  argot  and  cant  terms  com- 
pressed in  Mr.  Henley's  ballades  quite  puts  to  rout  the  riches  of 
Bartholomew  Fair  or  Paul  Clifford.    We  give  a  stanza  : — 

Suppose  you  screeve  ?  or  go  cheap-jack 

Or  fake  the  brojds  ?  or  tig  a  nag  ? 
Or  thimble-rip  ?  or  knap  a  yack  ? 

Or  pitch  a  snide  ?  or  smash  a  rag  ? 

Suppose  you  duff?  or  no  e  and  lag  ? 
Or  get  the  straight  and  land  your  pot? 

How  do  you  melt  the  multy  swag  ? 
Booze  and  the  blowcus  cop  the  lot. 

The  "  moral  "  has  all  the  point  of  a  good  "  Envoy  " : — 

It's  up  the  spout  and  Chailey  Wag 
With  wipes  and  tickers  and  what  not: 

Until  the  pqueeztr  nips  your  scrag 
Booze  and  the  blowena  cop  the  lot. 

The  villanelle  and  ballade  by  the  same  writer,  in  the  series 
"  Culture  in  the  Slums,"  are  also  excellently  ingenious  and 
•diverting.  Mr.  II.  C.  Bunner's  burlesque  chant  royal  is  an 
amusing  concept,  with  a  tine  simulation  of  gravity.  Not  a 
few  ot  the  pot-ms  in  this  selection,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr. 
Dobson,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  John  Payne,  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry,  and 
others,  will  be  familiar  to  most  readers.  The  chief  merit  of  the 
book  is,  that  it  introduces  a  good  deal  of  excellent  work  that  has 
hitherto  lain  buried  in  defunct  periodicals.  Full  representation, 
and  not  ideal  excellence,  has  been  the  editor's  aim,  and  this  is  ob- 
viouslv  well  suited  to  a  series  of  cheap  books  like  the  "  Canterbury 
Poets."  Among  the  verse-forms  that  are  little  used  we  must 
notice  as  new  to  us  the  droll  and  clever  pantoum  "  En  Route,"  by 
Mr.  Brander  M&tlhews.  The  kyrielle,  of  which  we  have  three 
specimens,  is  not  a  form  at  all,  and  ought  to  have  been  discarded. 
It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  White,  a  purist,  we 
are  glad  to  note,  in  technical  questions,  falls  into  the  slovenly  habit 
— almost  universal  in  these  days — of  using  the  torni3  "  verses  "  and 
u  stanzas''  indifferently,  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same,  lie 
speaks  also  of  "  lines  "  when  he  means  "  verses,"  a  practice  that  is 
inadmissible  as  well  ns  reprehensible.  In  one  place  he  writes 
"  three  stanzas  of  eight  lines,  followed  by  a  verse  (sic)  of  four 
lines,"  and  in  other  ways  flounders  in  a  fearful  manner,  to  the 
•hocking  confusion  and  misleading  of  young  people. 


HOBART  TOWN  AS  A  SUMMER  RESORT.* 

XE  have  here  a  handsome  quarto  of  nearly  three  hundred 
1  1  pages,  with  numerous  full-page  and  even  double-page  en- 
gravings and  divers  woodcuts,  intended  to  demonstrate  the  claims 
of  Tasmania,  and  primarily  of  Hobart  Town,  as  a  summer  resort. 
Though  written  in  German  and  published  at  Prague,  it  is  probably 
designed  for  Australian  quite  as  much  as  for  European  readers. 
The  author  explains  in  the  introduction  the  necessity  that  Austra- 
lians, whether  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or  Adelaide,  experience,  in 
common  with  overworked  Europeans,  for  change  of  climate  and 
scene  during  the  summer  months.  Sydney  has  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, or  even  New  Zealand,  within  compassable  distance  ;  but  for 
the  southern  colonies  Tasmania,  we  are  assured,  offers  overwhelm- 
ing advantages  as  a  holiday  ground — "  the  finest  air,  the  richest 
woodlands,  and  the  liveliest  sea-beach."  The  materials  for  the 
work  appear  to  have  been  partly  collected  by  the  author  during  a 
visit  to  the  island  in  the  year  1881,  and  partly  derived  from  pub- 
lished sources.  A  catalogue  of  the  books  employed  in  its  compi- 
lation is  furnished,  but  we  find  that  it  contains  nothing  of  later 
date  than  18S1  ;  and  as  a  very  few  years  make  a  great  difference  in 
a  growing  colony,  the  details  in  many  points  are  necessarily  a  good 
deal  behind  the  time.  The  book  is  encyclopaedic  in  its  scope. 
Somewhat  more  than  half  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  general  account 
of  Tasmania,  containing  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  island,  its 
climate,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  natives,  trade  and  industries, 
&c,  with  statistical  tables  of  all  sorts.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Hobart  Town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  are 
subjected  to  similar  detailed  treatment.  As  we  have  already 
hinted,  the  information  would  be  of  greater  value  had  it  been 
posted  up  to  a  more  recent  date.  The  plates  are  carefully  en- 
graved, but  many  of  the  subjects  have  been  selected  as  illustrations 
of  the  letterpress  rather  than  for  their  picturesque  qualities;  some 
few,  however,  are  interesting  and  even  pretty  transcripts  of 
Tasmanian  scenery. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA/)- 

fTTHE  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  has  called  forth  a  vast 
-L  number  of  books  on  the  subject,  the  far  greater  number  of 
which  were  too  slight  or  incomplete  to  effect  more  than  the  tem- 
porary satisfaction  of  a  popular  demand.  Some  were  almost 
wholly  biographical ;  others  dealt  chiefly  with  economic  progress, 
the  aspects  of  society,  or  the  wars  and  political  history  of  the 
last  titty  years.  Others,  again,  chronicled  and  commented  upon 
events  of  every  degree  of  importance  within  impossible  limits, 
leaving  little  to  the  reader  but  a  passing  indigestion.  Of  all,  or 
most,  of  these  retrospects  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the  attempt 
was  more  laudable  than  the  performance.  Mr.  Robert  Wilson's 
work,  of  which  the  first  volume  is  before  us,  shows  a  sounder 
apprehension  of  what  constitutes  a  true  chronicle  or  historical 
summary  of  the  Queen's  reign.  If  it  is  not  rash  to  judge  from 
a  first  volume,  this  is  emphatically  the  popular  Jubilee  work 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Wilson's  history  commences  with  the  twelfth 
chapter,  at  which  point  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Oilier  was  com- 
pelled by  illness  to  resign  the  undertaking  originally  entrusted 
to  him,  and  is  continued  to  the  year  185S,  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Royal  forming  a  noteworthy  event  to  mark  the 
close  of  the  first  volume.  The  events  of  these  twenty  years  are 
set  forth  with  methodical  continuity  and  clearness,  particular  care 
being  shown  in  combining  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject — 
political,  domestic,  biographical,  or  social.  The  absence  of  all 
digression  is  excellent  in  a  book  designed  for  popular  reading, 
and  the  well-knit  and  harmonious  cohesion  of  the  abundant  mate- 
rial is  a  singular  merit  iu  Mr.  Wilson's  book.  Her  Majesty's 
Journals,  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
are,  of  course,  largely  drawn  upon  for  biographical  purposes, 
and  excellent  use  is  made  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  Greville  Memoirs,  Baron  Stockmar's 
Memorabilia,  and  the  biographies  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Cobden, 
Lord  Campbell,  and  other  books  that  team  with  reminiscences 
and  anecdotes.  Nor  does  Mr.  Wilson  neglect  among  other 
sources  of  information  newspapers  and  periodical  literature,  the 
cartoons  of  Punch,  the  pictorial  commentary  of  the  Illustrated 
London  A7ews.  Foot-note  references  to  authorities  are  to  be 
noted  as  a  good  feature  in  this  accurate  and  conscientious 
chronicle.  The  illustrative  matter  is  as  comprehensive  as  the 
letterpress,  and  is  for  the  most  part  well  chosen  and  carefully  re- 
produced. Here  and  there  we  have  a  full-page  illustration  of 
dubious  significance,  but  the  bulk  of  the  engravings  may  be  said 
to  possess  a  vital  relation  to  the  text.  They  comprise  drawings  by 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort;  portraits  of  sovereigns, 
statesmen,  military  and  naval  commanders,  and  other  notable 
persons  ;  illustrations  of  State  ceremonies  after  well-known  paint- 
ings; incidents  of  travel,  war,  political  gatherings,  and  ail  the 
great  movements  of  the  times  ;  and  many  topographical  sketches, 
maps,  diagrams,  and  other  useful  illustrative  notes.  We  have  only 
to  turn  a  few  pages  to  perceive  how  thorough  is  the  service 

*  Hoburltown,  oder  Sommerfrisc/ie.  in  den  Antipodal.  Mit  23  Vollbildcrn 
und  6  in  den  Text  gedruckten  Illustration™.  Prag  :  Heiur.  Mercy. 
London :  D.  Null. 
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rendered  to  Mr.  Wilson's  narrative  by  the  pictorial  Bection  of  his 
book.    Illustrations  aro  so  frequently  impediments  to  the  reader 
that  it  is  satisfactory  to  liiul  them  both  interesting  and  helpful  in 
1  a  work  that  obviously  requires  them. 


ENGLISH  THEATRICAL  LITERATURE.* 

AU1 ULIOGRAPHY  of  the  stage  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
works  of  reference.  Bibliographies  are  in  their  very  nature 
tentative  and  provisional.  Rarely  indeed  is  a  book  encountered, 
such  as  the  comparatively  recent  Les  Elsevier  of  M.  Alphonse 
Willems,  which  is  almost  impeccable,  and  in  this  case,  even  as  in 
the  bibliographies  of  the  Alduses,  and  the  Etiennes  of  lienouard, 
and  other  similar  works,  a  small  field  is  occupied.  The  short- 
comings of  Lowndes  are  a  source  of  sorrow  to  the  English 
student,  and  the  great  German  and  French  compilations,  including 
even  the  precious  Manuel  du  Librairc  of  Brunei,  are  not  free  from 
defect.  A  species  of  satire  upon  the  imperfection  of  human  work- 
manship and  the  caprice  of  human  taste  is,  indeed,  furnished  in  a 
comparison  between  the  first  editions  of  Brunet  and  the  two- 
volume  "  Supplement,''  supposed  to  bring  the  latest  approxi- 
mately up  to  date.  Not  wholly  from  the  advance  that  is  visible 
in  later  editions  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn.  Advance  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected.  While,  however,  the  long  prices  given 
early  in  the  century  for  whole  classes  of  works  which  are 
chronicled  in  the  early  "  Brunets  "  have  dwindled  in  the  later 
to  a  fourth  or  a  tenth,  other  classes,  which  in  the  earlier  editions 
were  not  judged  worthy  of  mention,  now  form  the  subjects  of 
exhaustive  description.  Take  a  single,  not  very  edifying,  instance — 
the  works  of  Nicolas  Edme  Restif  de  la  Bretonne  ;  very  condemn-  I 
able  some  of  them  are,  while  others,  which  are  no  less  valuable,  are 
passed  over  in  the  fourth  edition.  In  the  latest  Supplement  some 
columns  are  devoted  to  them,  and  they  have  besides  been  the 
subject  of  special  bibliographies  by  Paul  Lacroix  (Bibliophile 
Jacob)  and  other  writers. 

Mr.  Lowe's  bibliographical  account  of  the  stage  forms  a  goodly 
volume  of  384  pages,  and  describes,  it  may  be  estimated,  nearly 
three  thousand  separate  works.  It  is  admirably  furnished  as 
regards  cross  references  and  other  means  of  facilitating  use,  and  is 
a  work  of  much  labour  and  erudition.  No  attempt  is  made  to  deal 
with  dramatic  literature.  Plays  are  only  mentioned  when  they 
are  accompanied  by  historical  or  critical  matter  in  the  shape  of 
preface,  introduction,  or  appendix ;  and  critical  and  speculative  Shak- 
spearean  literature  which  has  already  been  fully  catalogued  is  also 
passed  by.  What  Mr.  Lowe  says  concerning  a  new  list  of  plays, 
that  it  would  be  to  a  great  extent  "  a  reproduction  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatical  is  true.  None  the  le9S,  such  a  list  in  the  shape 
of  a  companion  volume,  or  it  might  be  two  volumes,  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  student. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  theatrical  biography,  with  which  Mr. 
Lowe  has  largely  to  deal,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it 
consists  practically  of  libel.  That  happy  time  when  the  world  will 
accept  the  public  life  of  an  actress  as  all  with  which  it  is  entitled  to 
deal  is  not  even  yet  reached,  and  those  actresses  who  by  merit  or 
accident  have  been  raised  in  social  rank  above  their  fellows  have 
been  an  especial  butt  of  envy  and  malice.  To  a  certain  extent, 
accordingly,  Mr.  Lowe's  book  is  a  guide  to  a  class  of  works  de- 
scribed in  booksellers'  catalogues  under  the  euphemistic  appella- 
tion of  "  Facetise."  No  reproach  to  the  compiler,  whose  treatment 
of  difficult  subjects  is  always  judicious  and  manly,  is  intended  in 
the  assertion.  To  see,  however,  how  near  akin  to  the  class  of 
books  which  a  more  recent  and  scholarly  classification  defines  as 
KpvrTTudia  are  some  of  the  so-called  theatrical  biographies,  the 
reader  has  only  to  turn  to  articles  such  as  appear  under  the  heads 
Vestri9,  Jordan,  Cibber,  Woffington,  Farren  (Elizabeth),  Foote 
(Maria),  and  the  like,  or  indeed  to  some  masculine  biographies  of 
the  last  century.  Where  the  so-called  biographies  are  not  more 
or  less  catchpenny  or  worse  the  theatrical  career  of  the  artist  is 
overshadowed  by  the  history  of  her  social  triumphs  and  the 
chronicle  of  her  amours,  teste  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Sophia 
Baddeley,  or  the  Apology  for  the  Life  of  George  Anne  Bellamy. 

Editions  of  Shakspeare  and  the  great  majority  of  Shakspeariana 
being  excluded  from  Mr.  Lowe's  scheme,  the  list  of  works  ap- 
pearing under  the  heading  of  Shakspeare  is  not  exceptionally 
long.  Garrick  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  heading,  though 
the  constant  polemics  of  Colley  Cibber  render  formidable  the  list 
of  works  appearing  under  that  name.  No  less  than  nineteen 
separate  articles  appear  already  under  the  heading  of  "Irving 
(Henry)."  A  curious  satire  upon  the  follies  of  our  fathers  is 
afforded  in  the  fact  that,  apart  from  other  works  upon  the  subject, 
eight  separate  memoirs  have  been  published  of  William  Henry 
West  Betty,  known  as  the  Infant  Roscius. 

The  list  of  periodical  publications  connected  with  the  stage  is 
extensive.  Absolute  completeness,  if  ever  obtainable,  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  a  first  edition.  If,  then,  in  this  and  other  departments 
from  personal  observation  we  supplement  the  list  furnished  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  fill  up  lacuna? 
in  the  second  and  enlarged  edition  which  is  sure  to  be  demanded. 
Among  theatrical  publications  must  be  classed  The  Owl,  a  weekly 
periodical,  price  twopence,  the  first  number  of  which  .appeared 
Saturday,  April  9,  1 83 1 .    With  No.  16  began  a  new  series.  The 

*  A  Bibliographical  Account  of  English  Theatrical  Literature,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  1'rcsent  Day.  By  Robert  W.  Lowe.  London : 
J.  C.  Ninuuo* 


last  number  wo  liavo  seen  is  23,  5th  Nov.,  1831.  It  contains 
coloured  portraits  pf  Elton,  Ducrow,  and  other  actors.    The  Gown 

of  London  at  all  the.  Theatres,         price  only  four  farthings  (sic), 

was  published  by  II.  White  in  the  Strand.  Throughput  the 
numbers  before  us  there  is  not  a  single  date.  Its  epoch  may  bo 
fixed,  however,  by  its  copying  from  Punch  as  they  appeared  the 
dandle  Lectures  of  Jen-old.  It  has  abundant  illustrations,  Someof 
them  caricaturing  Oruikshank.  The  London.  Magazine,  1820  el 
Seq  ,  should  be  included  on  account  of  its  second  title,  the  Monthly 
Critical  and  Dramatic  lleview ;  and  Concordia,  a  weekly  journal  of 
music  and  the  sistor  arts,  beginning  May  1,  1875,  and  extending 
to  April  22,  1876,  deals  largely  with  the  theatre.  Of  some 
theatrical  papers  the  existence  was  so  ephemeral  that  a  record  of 
it  can  scarcely  be  traced. 

An  instance  of  care  and  acumen  is  shown  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  dis- 
puting the  claim  of  Aaron  Hill  to  The  Actor ;  or,  a  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Playing,  §c,  London,  1755.  This  is  said  on  the  title- 
page  to  be  by  tho  author  of  the  previous  part,  London,  1750,  the 
title  of  which  is  almost  the  same.  Lowndes  ascribes  this  to  Aaron 
Hill.  Mr.  Lowo  adds  that  Aaron  Hill  died  February  8,  1749-50, 
and,  as  the  second  part  treats  of  theatrical  incident  after  that  date, 
the  assignment  of  it  to  him  must  be  an  error.  It  may  be  added 
that  Halkett  and  Laing,  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudony- 
mous Literature,  also  ascribe  to  Aaron  Hill  the  first  part  of  The 
Actor,  on  the  strength  of  the  Cornish  Bibliography  of  Boase  and 
Courtney. 

At  the  close  of  Tony  Aston's  Petition  .  .  .  to  the  H  se  of 

C  ns,  now  before  us,  on  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  the  note,  "  B.  M. 

Copy  imperfect.  Of  the  greatest  rarity,"  is  the  announcement  of 
"  My  Memoirs  of  the  Stage  will  be  published  early  next  winter." 
This  is  perhaps  Aston's  Brief  Supplement  to  Colley  Cibber,  which  is 
also  extremely  rare.  Concerning  the  History  of  Henry  Dumont,  by 
Mrs.  Charke,  the  celebrated  daughter  of  Coiley  Cibber,  which  is 
said  on  the  title-page  to  contain  "  some  critical  remarks  on  comick 
actors,"  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  these  are  net  to  be  found. 
In  his  notice  of  John  Payne  Collier,  Mr.  Lowe  says,  "  His  works 
on  the  history  and  literature  of  the  stage  are  invaluable."  Some 
caution  as  to  their  untrustworthiness  should  be  added  to  this 
commendation.  On  the  Theatrical  Observer,  Dublin,  1821  et  seq., 
Mr.  Lowe  comments: — "The  ninth  volume  is  called  Nolan's  Thea- 
trical Observer.  The  fifth  volume  retains  the  original  title,  and,  as 
I  have  not  seen  vols,  vi.,  vii.,  or  viii.,  I  do  not  know  when  the 
new  title  first  appeared."  There  was  apparently  a  dissolution  of 
partnership  of  the  printers,  and  two  separate  continuations  seem 
after  vol.  vii.  to  have  appeared.  On  the  volumes  of  the  work 
now  before  us  no  such  change  of  title  as  Mr.  Lowe  points  out  is- 
to  be  found.  With  the  number  for  Tuesday,  December  4,  1821 
(vol.  vii.  No.  22),  the  headline  is  changed  to  "  The  Original 
Theatrical  Observer,"  and  this  is  subsequently  continued.  The 
printer  and  publisher,  moreover,  are  changed.  Of  the  Dramatic 
and  Musical  Revieio,  1842-4,  the  compiler  has  seen  three  volumes 
only,  but  thinks  "  there  must  be  more."  He  is  right ;  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth  volume,  1845-6,  appeared.  The  last  number  we  have 
seen  is  237,  October  10,  1846.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Samuel 
Phelps,  by  W.  May  Phelps  and  John  Forbes  Robertson,  is 
assigned  to  Mr.  Johnstone  Forbes  Robertson,  the  actor,  instead  of 
to  his  father,  a  writer  on  art.  Wright's  Historia  Histrionica  is 
reprinted  in  the  latest  edition  of  Dodsley,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt, 
as  well  as  in  Payne  Collier's  edition.  The  Macaroni,  Savoir 
Vivre,  and  Theatrical  Magazine,  of  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  only 
seen  two  leaves,  extends  to  a  volume.  It  was  published  with 
plates.  The  British  Museum  has  a  copy,  deficient  of  one  or  two* 
plates.  Some  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  slightly  indecorous, 
are  generally  missing. 

Though  outside  Mr.  Lowe's  scheme,  it  may  be  mentioned  under 
the  head  Isaac  Reed  that  MS.  "  Notitise  Dramatias  "  by  him  are 
in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  in  several  volumes,  and  are  not 
too  trustworthy. 

A  very  interesting  piece  of  information  is  suggested  at  the 
outset  of  the  Supplement,  in  which  the  responsibility  for  the  notes 
to  the  1822  edition  of  Colley  Gibber's  Apology,  on  the  strength- 
of  which  Edmund  Bellchambers  has  won  a  name  as  a  writer  on 
the  stage,  is  claimed  for  J.  H.  Burn. 

Further  additions  and  emendations  will  doubtless  be  forth- 
coming. Meantime  the  contribution  Mr.  Lowe  has  made  is 
important  and  welcome.  His  work  is  convenient  in  arrangement, 
and  his  own  observations  are  pertinent.  In  a  few  instances  the 
prices  obtained  at  public  sales  are  quoted.  This  is  a  department 
in  which,  as  Mr.  Lowe  owns,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
practice,  however,  of  our  auctioneers  of  lumping  together  for 
the  benefit  of  the  booksellers  half  a  dozen  or  more  separate 
works  is  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  any  exaut  standard  of  price, 
and  the  prices  affixed  in  booksellers'  catalogues  are  more  fre- 
quently a  trap  for  human  ignorance  or  credulity  than  a  sound, 
estimate  of  value. 


ALUMNI  OXONIENSES.* 

THE  first  volume  of  Mr.  Foster's  Matriculation  Register  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  from  171 5  to  1886  shows  that  his  work 
will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  sources  of  genealogical  and 

*  Alumni  Oxonienses:  the  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1715- 
1886  ;  being  the  Matriculation  Register  of  the  University.  Alphabetically 
Arranged,  Kevised,  and  Annotated.  By  Joseph  Foster.  Vol.  I.  Loudoi>  ' 
Joseph  Foster.  1887. 
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biographical  information.  It  is  founded  on  a  copy  of  a  transcript 
made  by  the  late  eminent  American  genealogist.  Colonel  Chester, 
and  gives  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  and  dates  of  birth  of 
all  matriculated  students  down  to  the  end  of  the  names  beginuing 
with  I),  and  in  each  case  the  name,  residence,  and  social  standing  of 
the  student's  father — in  short,  all  that  appears  on  a  "  matriculation 
paper  *' — together  with  the  dates  of  degrees.  It  also  includes  the 
names  and  particulars  of  incorporated  members  and  of  others 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  University.  Some  brief  notes 
are  appended  to  the  names  of  persons  still  living,  and  of  a  few 
others,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  volume  the  deaths  of  clergy- 
men of  the  present  century  and  the  dates  of  their  preferments  are 
also  stated.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  any  one  man 
to  compile  a  new  Athena  Oxoniaues,  for  life  is  short,  and,  as  a 
glance  at  the  volume  before  us  will  testify,  the  list  of  Oxford 
students  since  Wood's  day  is  long,  and  Mr.  Foster  has  wisely 
decided  not  to  delay  the  production  of  his  Register  by  attempting 
to  hunt  up  biographical  details.  That  his  present  undertaking 
will  supply  a  serious  want  needs  no  proof,  though  ho  has  given 
one  by  pointing  out  an  awkward  error,  "  even  in  that  scholarly 
work,  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  which  we  may  safely 
assume  would  not  have  appeared  there  had  the  ready  means  of 
information  existed  that  he  now  affords  us.  His  volume  is  clearly 
printed  and  well  got  up,  and  its  accuracy  will  be  taken  for 
granted  by  all  who  know  the  character  of  his  earlier  publica- 
tions. 


TI1E  GRIEVANCES  BETWEEN  AUTHORS  AXD 
PUBLISHERS.* 

~fL  y  a  serpent  et  serpent — there  are  publishers  and  publishers. 

There  are  also  authors  and  authors.  These  reflections  will 
probably  occur  to  most  readers  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Society 
of  Authors  and  the  accompanying  documents.  There  be  pub- 
lishers who  are  not  a  whit  better  than  the  wicked.  There  be 
publishers  of  perfect  rectitude.  And,  outside  the  realms  of 
legend,  there  are  also  publishers  who  behave  with  a  generosity 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  authors.  What  can  an  author  say  to 
a  publisher  who  addresses  him  thus  ? — "  I  covenanted  to  give  you 
so  much  on  each  copy  of  your  book  that  sold.  Very  few  copies 
of  your  book  sold.  Hut  I  trust  you  will  accept  a  cheque  for  .v, 
as  a  protest  against  the  stupidity  of  the  public  that  does  not  buy 
your  book."  An  author  can  only  say  that  this  is  not  business ; 
but  he  will  admit  that  commerce  is  rarely  conducted  on  those 
chivalrous  terms. 

Any  discussion  of  "The  Grievances  between  Authors  and 
Publishers  "  must  be  conducted  with  a  knowledge  that  each  case 
is  a  separate  case,  that  authors  vary  no  les3  than  publishers  vary. 
Mr.  Besant,  in  the  tirst,  and  much  the  most  important,  of  the 
addresses  in  the  book  before  us,  did  not  neglect  facts  so  manifest. 
He  admitted  that  among  publishers  there  are  honourable  men, 
and  among  authors  men  hard  to  deal  with.  "  There  is  no  work- 
man so  discontented  with  his  pay  as  the  author ;  there  is  none  so 
jealous  and  suspicious  of  his  treatment."  To  this  rule,  also,  there 
have  been  exceptions  since  Dr.  Johnson's  time.  But  the  dispute 
will  never  be  satisfactory  while  authors  look  on  all  publishers,  or 
publishers  look  on  all  authors,  as  a  separata  species,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  is  exactly  like  every  other  member. 

The  gist  of  the  complaints  of  authors  is  that  they  work  in  the 
dark.  That  was  the  gist  of  Mr.  Besant's  address.  They  do  not 
know  how  far  the  accounts  they  receive  represent  actual  facts, 
and  how  far  thev  represent  a  '•'custom  of  the  trade  "  which  is  all 
in  favour  of  publishers.  They  do  not  know  whether  the  pub- 
lishers' expenses  are  a  real  or  an  ideal  quantity.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Besant  formulated  this  complaint,  Messrs.  Longmans  announced 
their  intention  of  accompanying  their  accounts  with  vouchers  for 
the  items.  This  example  has  been  followed,  Mr.  Besant  says 
(p.  184),  "by  Messrs.  Bentley  &  Son,  Chatto  &  Windus,  Field  & 
Tuer,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Mr.  Murray,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more 
whose  names  I  have  forgotten." 

So  far,  so  good.  It  was  not  very  probable  that  persons  of 
honour  would  remain  under  the  shadow  of  an  imputation  which 
was  doubtless  justified  in  other  cases  by  the  practices  of  persons 
not  of  honour.  The  real  difficulty  has  always  been  that  pub- 
lishers and  authors  did  business  as  no  other  classes  of  vendors  and 
purchasers  ever  did  business  before.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
authors  could  always  see  a  publisher's  books  and  his  vouchers. 
But  authors  could  not  but  be  aware  that  (in  the  words  of  a  pub- 
lisher) publishers  (some  of  them)  did  not  like  questions  being 
raised  as  to  their  printer's  accounts.  It  was  unusual  to  ask  ques- 
tions. An  author  felt  that  questions  would  not  be  welcomed. 
Now  people  who  deal  with  the  houses  that  send  vouchers  need  not 
raise  questions  at  all.  The  questions  are  ready  answered.  Unless 
an  author  supposes  that  printers,  binders,  and  the  rest  are  all 
in  a  concatenation  accordingly  (the  law  would  call  it  by  a 
harsher  name)  to  sign  fraudulent  documents,  the  vouchers  must 
satisfy  his  curiosity.  No  doubt  there  have  been  occasions  of 
curiosity.  An  author  may  say,  "  Here  I  have  published  two  octavo 
volumes  of  some  two  hundred  pages  each.  One  is  published  on  a 
royalty  system  by  Bacon,  the  other  on  the  half-profits  system  by 
Bungay.  Bacon  has  sold  a  thousand ;  on  these  ho  has  paid  me 
a  royalty  for  all  after  the  first  three  hundred— on  seven  hundred, 
that  is.    But  Bungay  has  sold  one  thousand  of  the  other  book, 

*  The  Grievances  between  Authors  and  Publishers.  London:  Field  & 
Tucr.  1837. 


and  as  yet  there  is  not  a  penny  of  profit  to  divide.  Why  does 
Bacon  begin  paving  when  he  has  got  rid  of  three  hundred,  while 
Bungay  has  no  profit  to  show  after  vending  one  thousand  ?  Clearly, 
Bacon  is  paying  me  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  out  of  sheer 
generosity  ;  for  Bungay,  too,  would  have  had  a  profit  to  divide  on  a 
thousand  copies  if  a  book  began  to  earn  money  after  three  hundred 
had  been  disposed  of." 

Considerations  like  this  make  an  author  give  up  Bacon  and 
royalties,  which  he  feels  are  merely  a  kind  of  dignified  alms,  and 
he  hurries  to  Bungay,  half-profits,  and  honourable  independence. 
Thus  Bacon  is  in  danger  of  being  wholly  deserted  by  his  clients, 
who  cannot  endure  to  pocket  money  they  have  not  earned.  Thus 
the  hall-profits  system  becomes  the  favourite  mode  of  publishing, 
for  if  a  man  makes  money  by  that,  then  he  is  quito  convinced 
within  himself  that  he  has  indeed  earned  it. 

Authors  and  publishers,  or  authors  who  publish  with  houses 
that  send  vouchers,  now  fight  in  the  light,  as  Ajax  was  anxious  to 
do.  Perhaps  they  do  not  even  fight  at  all.  This  is  the  great 
gain  that  has  come  of  the  conferences  of  the  Society  of  Authors. 
The  previous  darkness  was  really  the  result  of  taking  things  for 
granted  all  round.  Authorship,  according  to  Mark  Twain,  is 
"  not  a  trade,  it  is  an  inspiration."  The  inspired  poet  and 
romancer  did  not  want  to  go  deep  into  business.  The  publisher, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  often  an  educated  gentleman  and  even  a 
personal  friend  of  the  poet's.  Sordid  consideration  of  items  in 
bills  were  repugnant  to  both.  Both  rather  shirked  them.  The 
whole  affair  was  like  letting  a  house  to  a  friend,  and  not  bothering 
with  inventories.  The  usual  consenuences  of  that  sort  of 
transaction  are  notorious. 

There  are  passages  in  Mr.  Besant's  argument  which  may  be 
answered  with  more  or  less  effect.  "Few  publishers  ever  incur 
any  risk  whatever.  Practically,  and  as  a  general  rule,  except  in 
the  case  of  educational  books,  we  may  take  it  that,  when  a 
publisher  undertakes  the  whole  risk  of  a  book,  he  knows  that 
there  are  no  risks."  Here  the  opponent  would  say  that  the  ques- 
tion really  is,  the  question  of  the  proportion  of  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  proportion  of 
exceptions.  A  publisher  is  not  going  to  tell  you  how  many  thou- 
sands he  lost  over  this  book  or  that.  Yet  he  does  lose,  and  in 
thousands.  His  business  is  speculative.  The  cases  of  successful 
books  refused  in  MS.  by  half  the  trade  prove  that,  if  proof  were 
wanted.  Two  of  the  most  lucrative  books  of  the  last  ten  years 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher  who  would  speculate  in 
them.  And  the  publisher  who  accepted  one  rejected  the  other. 
Mr.  Besant  has  a  history  of  an  author  who  had  a  manuscript  to 
sell.  A  publisher  told  him  that  the  printing  (apparently)  would 
cost  120Z.,  not  to  speak  of  advertising,  commission,  and  so  forth. 
He  got  a  separate  estimate  from  a  printer,  and  found  that  the 
production  would  cost  65^.  Let  us  hope  that  the  publisher's 
printer  was  a  very  splendid,  costly,  and  "  apolaustic  "  artist,  who 
charged  twice  as  much  as  the  other  printer.  In  Mr.  Besant's  dis- 
cussion of  the  royalty  system  it  may  be  objected  that  he  seems  to 
think  all  authors  should  receive  royalties  at  an  equal  rate.  This 
may  not  be  his  opinion,  but  his  argument  reads  as  if  it  were. 
Now,  in  France  (and  Mr.  Besant  approves,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
French  system)  successful  authors  gee  a  much  higher  royalty  than 
untried  or  unsuccessful  authors.  A  successful  author  gets  one 
franc  on  a  3^50  franc  book,  after  the  first  5,000  are  sold.  On  the 
first  5,000  he  gets  about  J^d.  His  position  is  three  timc-s  as  good 
as  that  of  the  authors  here  under  a  10  per  cent,  royalty.  Yes  ;  but 
his  position  is  that  of  the  favoured  few.  It  would  be  well  to 
know  what  royalty  an  untried  or  unpopular  author  gets  in  France, 
and  compare  that  with  the  author's  position  under  a  10  per  cent, 
royalty  in  England,  Twopence  in  the  shilling  is,  we  believe,  a  not 
uncommon  royalty  in  England,  and  if  the  shilling  be  the  shilling 
of  the  published,  not  the  actual,  price,  an  author  does  pretty 
well.  Take  Mr.  Besant's  favourite  six-shilling  novel,  with  a  sale 
of  10,000.  The  author,  at  twopence  in  the  shilling,  gets  500^. 
The  most  favoured  French  author,  when  he  has  sold  10,000  copies, 
gets  350/.  But,  then,  even  a  nominal  price  of  six  shillings  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  a  nominal  three-francs  fifty.  But  how  many 
authors  belong  to  the  most  favoured  nation  in  France  ?  And 
how  many  six-shilling  novels  are  sold  to  the  extent  of  10,000? 
A  six-shilling  novel,  by  the  way,  often  holds  much  more  matter, 
and  must  cost  much  more  to  produce,  than  one  volume  of  a  three- 
volume  novel.  In  fact,  three-volume  novels  are  sold  later  at  six 
shillings  in  one  volume. 

As  to  the  method  of  publishing  by  commission,  it  is  simply  the 
best  method  in  the  world  for  an  author,  if  his  book  sells  moderately 
well.  Take  a  twelve-shilling  book  with  a  royalty  of  two  shillings. 
On  a  sale  of  2,000  copies  the  author  gets  200/.  But  on  a  sale  of 
2,000  copies  sold  on  commission  he  will  get  at  least  4,00^,  allow- 
ing that  the  sale  of  400  copies  covers  expenses.  Of  course  if 
expenses  run  up  to  a  sum  that  needs  800  copies  to  cover  it,  the 
aut  hor  is  hardly  so  well  off.  But  whim  once  his  book  is  stereo- 
typed, and  he  has  got  a  start,  the  method  of  publishing  on  com- 
mission is  by  far  the  most  lucrative  to  a  writer  who  does  not  dread 
the  risk.  Unluckily  most  books  published  on  commission  are  mere 
indulgences  of  the  author's  vanity.  As  to  the  "  pushing  "  of  a 
"  commission  book,"  that  is  a  mystery  on  which  Mr.  Besant  and 
Mr.  George  Smith  are  divided  (pp.  36,  146),  or  rather,  Mr.  Besant 
says  that  the  sentiment  of  authors  does  not  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Smith.  As  to  the  publisher  "making  a  profit  on  the  cost 
of  commission,"  even  in  the  pre-voucherian  days  commission 
was  an  author's  best  plan,  if  his  book  succeeded,  If  it  did  not 
succeed,  no  plan  was  really  good  for  him. 
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|  Of  the  other  lectures,  both  were  amusing  and  instructive.  We 
trust  that  the  Society  may  be  ablo  to  help  beginners,  and  to  help 
feeble  folk  who  naturally  gravitate  towards  publishers  with  littlo 
iapital,  and  with  a  morality  (hat  does  not  wholly  mako  up  for  the 
We  hopo  so;  but  feeblo  folk  are  difficult  to  help,  and  the 
)MCtical  sex,  in  particular,  is  often  not  very  practical  in  dealing 
,vith  publishers.  Sometimes  it  is  exorbitant ;  at  other  times  forgets 
ill  in  the  mere  joy  of  being  printed;  forgets  all  till  the  accounts 
•ouie,  and  the  day  of  reckoning.  Then  is  heard  the  voice  of 
amentation.  Mr.'llollingshead's  address  on  dramatic  copyright 
s  most  diverting.  "Tho  Theatre  Royal,  Stoke  Pogis,"  is  an 
imusing  and  valuable  institution.  How  can  one  blame  Americans 
br  taking  what  they  like  when  any  "  obscure  idiot  in  the  country  " 
.in  purloin  a  drama  out  of  Thackeray,  or  any  writer  whom  he 
:ares  to  harry  ? 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IV. 

AMONG  gift-books  in  which  the  pictorial  interest  predomi- 
nates, Through  the  Wordsworth  C'ouw6-y(Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.),  by  Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  H.  Goodwin,  may  claim  a 
place  of  distinction  because  of  the  happy  accord  shown  by  artist 
md  commentator.  So  harmoniously  have  they  worked  together, 
the  natural  impulse  of  the  reader  urges  him  to  set  off  on  the 
pilgrimage  indicated  by  Professor  Knight's  itinerary,  forgetful  of 
the  mere  weight  of  this  handsome  and  seductive  volume.  This 
obstacle,  however,  should  not  impair  the  remarkable  value  of  the 
book  as  a  guide  to  the  topography  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  If  its 
bulk  affrights  the  traveller,  who  would  be  fain  to  associate  it 
with  his  Gray  and  his  Gilpin  in  the  modest  requirements  of  a 
tour,  its  merits  are  not  of  the  kind  common  to  illustrated  books. 
Both  text  and  drawings  deserve  close  study  before  or  after  a 
journey  in  the  Lake  district.  Professor  Knight  plays  the  part  of 
Mr.  Interpreter  with  grace  and  sympathy  in  the  pleasant  pro- 
gress from  Cockermouth  to  Grasmere,  illustrating  the  poet's 
country  through  his  poetry  in  a  spirit  wholly  congenial  with  Mr. 
Goodwin's  delicate  drawings.  As  an  exposition  of  topographical 
references  in  Wordsworth  nothing  could  be  better  than  Professor 
Knight's  commentary.  An  attractive  quarto,  worthy  in  all 
respects  of  the  reputation  of  the  "  Riverside  Press,"  is  the  illus- 
trated edition  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell's  poem,  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  with  artists'  proofs  of  designs 
by  American  artists,  admirably  engraved  by  Mr.  F.  Juengling  and 
printed  on  Indian  paper.  Short  though  it  is,  Mr.  Lowell's  poem 
affords  plenty  of  suggestion  to  imaginative  artists,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Shirlaw  and  Mr.  Siddons  Mowbray  prove  themselves  to  be  power- 
ful and  sympathetic  interpreters  of  the  poet.  The  landscape 
studies  of  Mr.  Swain  Gifford,  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  Crane  are  excellent.  The  most  spirited  design  is  Mr. 
Shirlaw 's  "  And  through  the  dark  arch  a  charger  sprang."  Much 
is  due  from  the  artists  to  Mr.  Juengling,  who  has  rendered  draw- 
ings of  great  diversity  as  to  style  and  theme  with  uncommon  skill. 
As  specimens  of  wood-engraving  the  proof  impressions  and  smaller 
illustrations  in  the  text  are  equally  admirable.  A  fine  portrait  of 
the  author  by  Mr.  Alexander  forms  an  appropriate  frontispiece. 
Randolph  Caldecott's  Last  "  Graphic  "  Pictures  (Routledge)  com- 
plete the  series  of  albums  of  the  artist's  contributions  to  the 
Graphic.  The  new  volume  comprises  the  four  inimitable 
designs  of  the  "  Old  Mickleham  Hunt";  the  diverting  sequence 
"  A  Lovers'  Quarrel  "  ;  the  "  Legend  of  the  Laughing  Oak  "; 
the  "  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Dog-cart,"  and  the  "  Curmudgeons' 
Christmas."  These  are  among  the  happiest  examples  of  Caldecott's 
genius,  and  it  is  a  decided  gain  to  have  them  collected  in  a  handy 
volume.  The  annual  volumes  of  the  magazines  make  a  brave 
show  in  the  glitter  and  colour  of  cloth  bindings,  the  more  serious 
being  by  far  the  more  sober  in  garb.  Some  of  these  are  among 
the  most  acceptable  books  for  presentation  now  before  us.  The 
Magazine  of  Art,  1887  (Cassell  &  Co.),  continues  to  represent  art 
and  the  artistic  movements  of  the  day  better  than  any  other 
periodical.  Art  in  the  Australian  colonies,  in  New  Zealand,  and 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  Salon,  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Grosvenor,  and  other  public  galleries,  finds  adequate  pictorial 
treatment  in  these  pages,  and  in  criticism  or  exposition  a  com- 
plete chronicle.  The  etchings  and  photogravures — a  new  feature — 
are  of  excellent  quality  for  the  most  part,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
be  able  to  commend  the  subjects  of  reproduction.  The  illustra- 
tions in  the  text  are  as  varied  and  interesting  as  ever.  Of  original 
artistic  work  we  must,  note  Mr.  Railton's  drawings  of  "  Houghton 
Tower,"  Mr.  T.  W.  Wilson's  capital  sketches,  "Glimpses  of 
Artist  Life,"  Mr.  Fullylove's  Siena  drawings,  Mr.  Laurence 
Speed's  illustrations  of  "Flint  Knapping,"  the  "  Reminiscences  " 
of  Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Bloomer's  charming  sketches 
of  West  Drayton  and  district.  Much  of  the  illustrative  work  in 
the  volume  consists  of  reproduction,  and  this  is  admirable  in  point 
of  execution.  The  literary  contents  show  no  falling  off  in  quality. 
The  Art  Journal,  1887  (Virtue  &  Co.),  celebrates  its  jubilee,  and 
is  altogether  an  attractive  volume.  The  etchings  and  engrav- 
ings include  excellent  work  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray,  Mr.  A.  II. 
Haig,  Mr.  E.  P.  Brandard,  Mr.  L.  Godfrey,  and  others.  Mr. 
MacWbirter's  interesting  series  of  drawings,  capitally  rendered 
by  Mr.  Paterson,  are  happily  associated  with  Mr.  David  Hannay's 
genial  and  sympathetic  articles  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  country.  M. 


Myrhach's  sketches  in  tho  series  of  papers,  "A  Foreign  Artist 
and  Author  in  England  "— a  misleading  title,  by  tho  way— aro 
spirited  impressions  of  English  society  and  scenory,  and  M.  Villars 
accompanies  tho  artistic  notes  of  his  colleagues  with  pleasant  com- 
ment and  keen  observation.  Among  the  varied  literary  contri- 
butions must  be  mentioned  the  illustrated  articles  on  Gros  and 
Delacroix,  La  Tour,  "Old  London  Picture  Exhibitions,"  the 
Academy  Schools  and  "Victorian  Fine  Art,"  by  Mr.  Walter 
Armstrong,  and  an  entertaining  paper  on  <  'arieaturos  of  Wagnor. 
In  the  Boys  Own  Annual  and  the  Girl's  Own  Annual  there  is 
abundant  diversity  of  instructive  and  amusing  material,  and  both 
volumes  are  fully  illustrated.  Cassells  Familiy  Magazine  is  one 
of  a  class  of  well-proven  favourites,  to  praise  which  is  almost 
needless.  For  home  reading  nothing  could  be  more  welcome. 
Both  fiction  and  miscellaneous  articles  are  of  excellent  quality. 
Harper's  Young  People  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  unsurpassed 
among  serials  for  children.  Though  the  marvels  of  cheap  litera- 
ture have  ceased  to  be  marvels,  accustomed,  as  we  are,  to  enterprize 
of  this  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  this  substantial  volume 
of  delightful  woodcuts  and  coloured  plates,  of  entertaining  stories 
and  pretty  verses,  is  made  up  of  one  year's  issue  of  a  penny  weekly 
newspaper.  There  are  magazines  of  greater  pretensions  that  are 
not  half  so  amusing. 

The  hero  in  Mr.  Henty's  stories  is  always  an  enviable  fellow, 
worthy  of  the  strange  adventures  that  befall  him,  and  the  good 
fortune  that  is  always  at  hand  when  needed.  Harry  Sandwith, 
the  Westminster  boy,  may  fairly  be  said  to  beat  Mr.  Henty's 
record.  He  is  the  hero  of  In  the  Reign  of  Terror  (Blackie 
&  Son),  and  passes  safely  through  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Paris  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins  and  in  Nantes- 
under  a  worse  anarchy.  His  adventures  are  told  with  skilful 
plausibility  on  the  whole,  and  will  delight  boys  by  the  audacity 
and  peril  they  depict.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  a  "safe- 
conduct"  of  Robespierre  would  have  been  of  any  value  to  an 
English  boy  travelling  with  pretty  young  ladies  from  Paris  to 
Nantes.  But  Mr.  Henty  does  not  pretend  to  "  impart  historical 
knowledge,"  and  is  content  to  tell  a  good  story.  In  this  his 
wisdom  is  obvious,  for  the  story  is  one  of  his  best.  Perhaps  the 
historian  is  too  faithfully  followed  in  Mr.  Henty's  For  the  Temple 
(Blackie  &  Son),  which  deals  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  tho 
fortunes  of  a  high-minded  young  Jew,  a  fisher  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  who  becomes  acquainted  with  Josephus,  and  undergoes- 
many  dangers  and  trials  in  the  struggle  against  the  Romans. 
Despite  an  interesting  historical  basis,  the  book  is  less  stirring  and 
lifelike  than  Mr.  Henty's  romances  generally  are.  In  the  per- 
suasive power  of  realism  nothing  could  be  stronger  than  Mr.  G. 
Manville  Fenn's  story  of  old  Lincolnshire  days  before  draining 
and  railways  transformed  the  wild  and  lonely  fens  into  sound 
pasture  or  corn  lands.  Dick  o'  the  Fens  (Blackie  &  Son)  is  an 
admirable  book  for  boys,  written  with  artistic  conscientiousness, 
told  with  vigour,  true  to  life,  and  constructed  with  remarkable 
skill.  The  characters  of  the  idle  old  vagabond  Dave  and  his  two 
boyish  companions  are  incisively  drawn,  and  the  pictures  of  life 
in  the  watery  flats  of  North  Lincoln  are  wonderfully  graphic. 
Mr.  Harry  Collingwood,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  has  not  forsaken 
the  theme  of  former  achievements  in  romance.  The  Hovers  Secret 
(Blackie  &  Son)  is  a  sea-story,  pure  and  simple,  vividly  imagined, 
and  told  with  picturesque  art. 

Mr.  Collingwood  is  not  only  a  good  storyteller,  thoroughly 
equipped  in  necessary  technical  knowledge,  but  he  shows  a  proper 
consideration  towards  the  ignorant  landsman.  He  does  not  per- 
sist in  visiting  his  superiority  on  the  reader,  and  when  he  is  de- 
scribing a  nautical  circumstance  he  avoids  all  explanation  by 
foot-notes — a  concession  to  the  reader  that  is  often  productive  of 
worse  confusion.  The  Plover's  Secret  is  by  far  the  best  sea-story 
we  have  read  for  years,  and  is  certain  to  give  unalloyed  pleasure 
to  boys.  The  illustrations,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Symons,  are  fresh 
and  vigorous.  From  the  Religious  Tract  Society  we  have 
three  collections  of  short  stories,  all  of  a  thrilling  nature,  and  all 
likely  to  instruct  young  boys.  Adventures  Afloat  and  Ashore 
and  Remarkable  Adventures  from  Real  Life  comprise  reprints 
from  the  Leiswe  Hour  and  the  Sunday  at  Home,  The  Black 
Troopers ;  and  other  Stories  is  a  reissue  of  stories  that  are  similar 
to  the  preceding,  and  are  well  worthy  of  revival.  In  Savage 
Africa  (Nelson)  is  one  of  Commander  Lovett  Cameron's  lively 
stories  of  adventures  in  equatorial  Africa,  the  hero's  exciting 
programme  taking  him  from  the  Gold  Coast  across  the  continent 
to  Zanzibar  by  way  of  Tanganyika.  The  illustrations  are  good,, 
and  the  story  full  of  go  and  variety.  Mr.  Ascott  Hope  intro- 
duces boys  to  the  days  of  chivalry  in  Stories  of  Old  Renown 
(Blackie),  a  collection  of  famous  romances,  skilfully  retold,  deal- 
ing with  famous  heroes  and  heroines — such  as  Robert  of  Sicily,, 
Guy  of  Warwick,  Ogier  the  Dane,  and  Patient  Griselda. 

Mr.  William  Everard  makes  a  bold  choice,  not  to  say  a  rash 
venture,  when  he  selects  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  for  the 
hero  of  bis  tale  of  the  Crusades,  Sir  Walter's  Ward  (Blackie  & 
Son).  The  old  poet  does  not  mako  a  brave  show  in  the  story. 
The  narrative,  too,  halts  a  good  deal,  so  frequent  are  the  interrup- 
tions of  persons  who  relate  legends — such  as  that  of  St.  Christopher 
or  Lohengrin — and  these  do  not  contribute  to  the  reader's  pleasure 
or  assist  the  action  in  any  way.  The  Palace  Beautiful,  by 
L.  T.  Meade  (Cassell  &  Co.),  is  a  charming  story  of  three 
young  girls,  who,  left  orphans  at  tender  ages,  essay  to  fight  their 
way  to  independence  and  fame  on  a  net  income  of  thirty 
pounds,  with  two  hundred  added  as  a  banking  account.  The 
struggle  is,  of  course,  severe ;  but  the  girls  are  so  prettily  con- 
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trasted,  and  yet  each  in  her  way  so  attractive,  that  they  interest 
us  to  the  very  end,  when  a  wealthy  long-lost  brother  appears  and 
redeems  them  from  their  unequal  conflict.  Miss  Sarah  Tytler's 
Qui  Neighbourt  (Blackie  &  Son),  though  much  more  elaborate, 
is  equally  interesting  as  a  story,  and  reveals  the  writer's  well- 
recognized  powers  in  depicting  character.  Another  book  for  girls 
we  can  warmly  commend  is  Margery  Merton's  Girlhood,  by  Alice 
Corkran  (Blackie  &  Son).  There  is  a  delightful  piquancy  in  the 
experiences  and  trials  of  a  young  English  girl  who  studies  painting 
in  Paris,  and,  after  nearly  falling  a  victim  to  malicious  rivals, 
emerges  victorious  in  the  end.  A  Golden  Age,  by  Isuiay  Thorn 
(Hatchards),  is  one  of  those  uncommon  stories  of  children, 
intended  for  children's  reading,  that  are  very  amusing;  to  older 
folk.  There  are  three  small  boys  and  a  little  girl,  all  por- 
trayed with  admirable  fidelity  and  insight,  and,  for  all  their 
wilful  little  ways,  most  attractive  creatures.  The  youngest 
boy,  a  lisping  chatterer  of  a  most  inquisitive  habit,  known 
as  Pol,  is  especially  delightful.  His  pranks,  like  his  talk, 
are  peculiar  to  him,  and  when  we  are  compelled  to  lea  ve  his 
society  we  feel  we  have  known  him  in  the  flesh  and  recall  him  with 
great  goodwill.  We  have  received  three  collections  of  fairy  lore 
that  are  sure  of  universal  welcome.  Fairy  Talcs,  by  the  Countess 
d'Aulnoy,  translated  by  J.  R.  Planche  (Routledge),  is  an  old 
and  popular  book  to  which  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  contributes  pretty 
and  fantastic  illustrations.  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy 
Tales  and  Stories  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  translated  by  Carl 
Siewers,  with  two  hundred  small  cuts  by  Scandinavian  artists,  is 
a  delightful  edition  of  an  immortal  work.  There  is  plenty  of 
character  in  the  illustrations,  but  the  children  depicted  are  not 
lovely,  even  when  the  story-teller  decrees  them  to  be  beautiful.  The 
Fairy  Tales  by  Edonard  Laboulaye  (Routledge)  are  perhaps  less 
widely  read  than  they  deserve  to  be.  "  Yvon  and  Finette,"  for 
instance,  is  exquisitely  imagined,  and  the  majority  of  the  rest  are 
compacted  of  delicate  fancy  and  the  charm  of  a  fluent  invention. 
The  illustrations  are  very  pretty,  though  some  of  the  cuts  are  a 
trifle  murky  and  worn. 

The  Art  Annual,  noticed  last  week,  is  published,  not  by  the  Fine 
Art  Society,  but  from  the  Art  Journal  Office. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 
ii. 

MESSRS.  MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.  have  sent  us  a  capital 
collection  of  Christmas  Cards,  many  of  which,  besides  being 
unusually  pretty,  have  the  distinctive  merit  of  being  original. 
"  Christmas  Gambols  "  is  a  delightful  folding  card,  best  described 
on  its  envelope. 

Amongst  the  most  original  cards  we  notice  "  Christmas  Eggs," 
which,  when  opened,  disclose  newly-hatched  birds,  gazing  with 
bewildered  curiosity  at  a  worm,  a  snail,  or  a  caterpillar,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  "  Time  flies,  Time  tries,"  four  cards  representing 
watches,  whose  works  consist  of  a  few  words  of  greeting  on  one 
side,  and  a  little  country  scene  on  the  other ;  "  Christmas  Boxes," 
a  set  of  three  cards,  representing  boxes  containing  birds'  nests 
full  of  eggs,  with  the  parent  bird  perched  on  one  side ;  "  Potted 
Fowl,"  three  tins,  in  one  of  which  is  a  cock,  another  a  hen,  and 
the  third  their  family  of  chickens. 

"  Kittens  at  School,"  pictures  of  two  little  kittens  studying 
their  music-book,  or  their  A  B  C,  or  crying  with  a  dunce's  cap 
on,  and  dressed  in  little  pinafores,  are  a  very  attractive  set  of 
twelve  small  cards  ;  so  are  "  Tiny  Tots,"  another  such  set, 
children,  one  with  a  toy  horse  watching  a  swallow,  three  daisy 
buds  filling  in  the  picture,  another  looking  at  two  butterflies  with 
violets  as  her  emblem,  another  with  buttercups,  another  with 
rose  buds. 

"  Kittens  at  Play,"  also  a  set  of  twelve  cards,  are  particularly 
pretty,  especially  the  one  with  the  little  kitten  playing  with  a 
battledore  and  shuttlecock.  There  is  also  a  set  of  twelve  cards 
representing  picturesque  Kentish  cottages. 

"  The  Convivial  Mice,"  by  A.  M.  Lockyer,  must  be  a  great 
favourite  with  children,  as  it  combines  a  little  story  with  amusing 
illustrations.  "The  Waits"  give  one  a  shuddering,  but  amusing, 
reminder  of  the  real  things  at  Christmas  time,  represented  as  they 
are  here  by  cats.  Instead  of  lining  their  own  vocal  organs,  how- 
ever, they  nave  resorted  to  fiddles,  and  flutes,  and  horns.  "  Here 
We  are  Again"  are  well-tbought-of  reminders  of  the  pantomime 
6ent  out  as  envelopes.  "The  Missing  Link"  is  a  folding  card 
with  four  representations  of  our  ancestor  at  mischief.  "  Happy 
Days,"  a  set  of  three  cards,  and  "  Four  Fours,"  a  set  of  four  cards, 
are  particularly  pretty  groups  of  children  at  play. 

"  Feathered  Friends,"  a  set  of  six  cards,  are  the  prettiest  bird- 
cards  we  have  seen  ;  whilst  "  Unfading  Flowers/'  a  set  of  three 
cards,  with  verses  by  F.  R.  Havergal ;  "  Flowers  from  Fairyland,'' 
"  Flowers  and  Fields,"  sets  of  four  cards,  are  decidedly  the 
nicest  flower  designs.  "  Jack  Afloat,"  four  sketches  of  sailor  life  ; 
"  By  Sea  and  Land,"  four  sketches  in  sunk  mounts;  "Sailing," 
four  sketches  of  yachts,  are  all  good  for  sea  pieces.  "  Three 
Little  Kittens,"  set  to  the  good  old  tune,  and  illustrated  by 
E.  Caldwell,  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  all  Messrs.  Marcus 
Ward  &  Co.'s  cards.  Nothing  in  that  way  could  be  more  delightful 
to  give  a  child. 

Amongst  the  "Greeting  Cards"  we  specially  like  "  Sunnv 
Scenes,"  Scries  L ;  "  Wild  Fowl,"  Series  X ;  "  Summer  Days," 


Series  T ;  "  Winter  Landscapes,"  Series  P  ;  and  "  Moonlight," 
Series  0 ;  whilst  the  "  Cloisonne  "  Christmas  greeting  cards  have 
the  merit  of  being  the  newest.  There  are  also  some  prettily  got- 
up  little  books,  bound  in  silk,  and  with  illustrations,  such  as  The 
Norman  Baron,  by  Longfellow ;  Flowers  of  the  Field,  selections 
from  Longfellow  ;  Paths  of  Peace ;  Texts  of  Scripture,  with  Poems, 
by  Frances  Ridley  Havergal ;  and  Golden  Greetings. 

"  La  Madonna  della  Seggiola,"  Raphael,  from  the  picture  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  in  two  sizes,  and  "  La  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca," 
Raphael,  from  the  picture  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  also  in  two  sizes, 
may  be  much  appreciated  by  some  people. 

Mr.  De  la  Rue  has,  as  usual,  sent  us  some  charming  examples  of 
purses  and  pocket-books,  such  as  a  lady's  pocket-diary,  bound 
green  Russian  leather,  stamped  with  a  pattern  in  gilt  (2245)  ; 
large-sized  red  Russian  leather  purse,  diary,  and  card  case  co 
bined  (3544)  ;  a  smaller-sized  green  purse  of  the  same  kin 
(2S30)  ;  a  useful  condensed  diary  with  purse  ^8450);  and  a  tin 
diary  in  a  green  leather  case,  with  little  pockets  on  each  sid 
(1 1 10),  just  the  thing  for  a  lady's  pocket. 

Then  we  have  the  Card  Calendars  in  their  pretty  leather  frames, 
the  larger  ones  the  more  useful,  but  the  smaller  size  the  more 
fascinating.  The  Calendars  for  hanging  on  the  wall  are  very 
pretty  this  year,  and  have  the  advantage  of  having  the  letter 
and  postal  parcels  rates  and  moon  changes  on  them,  as  well  as  the 
days  of  the  year.  One  is  decorated  with  pansies,  another  with  a 
picture  in  would-be  classical  style,  another  with  a  sketch  of 
Clovelly.  There  are  also  delightful  little  coudensed  diaries  in 
their  Russian  leather  cases,  in  shape  like  pocket-combs,  the  "  Red- 
letter  Calendar,"  the  "  Condensed  Diary  and  Engagement  Book," 
and  the  "  Pocket  Calendar,"  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

John  Walker  &  Co.  have  sent  excellent  diaries  bound  in  leather, 
with  pencils  attached.  Oue  bound  in  red  Russian  leather  (3)  is 
most  attractive. 

The  "  Professional  Pocket-book  ;  or,  Daily  and  Hourly  Engage- 
ment Diary,"  published  according  to  the  plan  of  the  late  Sir 
Julius  Benedict,  by  Rudall,  Carte,  &  Co.,  is  sure  to  be  useful. 
It  is  published  in  four  parts  ;  each  part  contains  three  months. 
For  those  who  like  to  have  them  combined  the  four  parts  are 
contained  in  a  neat  leather  book. 

Bemrose  &  Sons  have  sent  us  some  calendars.  The  "  Proverbial 
Calendar,"  with  wise  sayings  for  each  day ;  the  "  Scripture 
Calendar,"  with  texts  for  each  day  ;  and  a  plain  daily  calendar,  all 
useful  in  their  way,  and  meant  to  adorn  a  wall. 

Charles  Letts's  Improved  Tablet  Diary,  his  Scribbling  Diary, 
long  and  narrow,  interleaved  with  blotting-paper,  and  a  large-sized 
one,  also  with  blotting-paper  between  each  leaf,  will  be  found 
serviceable. 

Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.  have  sent  series  I,  2,  and  3  of  "  The 
Children's  Gallery,"  eight  coloured  heads  of  children  in  each  series. 

Messrs.  Sockl  &  Nathan  forward  a  variety  of  cards  for  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year,  tastefully  mounted  and  pleasing  in  colour, 
though  not  particularly  novel.  They  are  classed  under  designa- 
tions that  do  not  seem  very  apt.  The  "  Court "  cards,  for  instance, 
are  not,  as  might  be  expected,  notable  for  high  colour  and  bizarre 
design.  They  are  pretty  cards  of  the  ordinary  type,  with  open- 
work borders  or  "  enchasing,"  which  do  not  greatly  difler  from 
the  similar  old-fashioned  ornament  once  common  to  valentines. 
The  eflect  is  bolder,  however,  because  of  the  superior  finish  and 
solidity  of  these  "  Court"  cards.  Some  scented  satin-cushion 
cards,  with  floral  designs  or  vignettes  well  painted  in  delicate 
tints,  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  These  also  are  evolved 
from  an  old  valentine  form.  A  pretty  novelty  is  the  "  Liliputian  " 
card,  designed  for  children,  and  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  visiting- 
card.  These  are  capital  inventions  for  children  who  love  to 
imitate  the  ways  of  elders.  Among  the  "Modern"  cards  some 
"  Army  and  Navy  "  designs  by  R.  Simkins  form  a  welcome  change 
from  the  robin  and  holly  and  the  invariable  snow  of  the  ordinary 
landscape  sentiment.  The  "  Made-up  "  cards  are  suggestive  of 
millinery.  Their  prettiness  is  of  the  sort  that  delights  the 
feminine  nature.  Soft,  flulfy  silk  borders  of  pale  blue  or  pink 
make  a  charming  accord  with  the  painted  card.  The  miscellaneous 
cards  of  Messrs.  Sockl  &  Nathan  are  so  varied  in  shape  and  style 
as  to  balHe  description.  They  are  all  marked  by  excellent  finish, 
the  "  Fine  Art  "  design  on  silver-edged  "  ivory  panels  "  being  par- 
ticularly pleasing. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  can  only  briefly  recommend  to  all  persons  interested  in 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  education  the  elaborate  work 
of  M.  Oct.  Gn5ard  (1),  Vice-Uector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and 
for  many  years  past  incumbent  of  one  or  other  of  the  chief  offices 
in  the  complicatedly  systematized  scheme  of  French  education. 
The  work  may  almost  be  described  as  an  irregular  and  rather 
desultory  encyclopaedia  of  its  subject.  The  origin  of  the  con- 
tents, which  seem  to  have  been  all  reports,  programmes,  or  essays 
of  one  kind  or  another,  precludes  complete  9ystem ;  but  their 
number  and  the  extent — some  twenty  years — of  the  time  during 
which  they  have  been  composed  enable  the  writer  to  touch  on  a 
great  number  of  themes  connected  with  his  subject.  Primary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  are  all  dealt  with — the  first  and 
the  third  saving  a  volume  apiece,  and  the  second  two  volumes. 

(1)  Education  et  instruction.  Par  Oct.  Gic'ard.  4  tomes.  Paris: 
Ilachette. 
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M.  Darimon  (2)  continues  his  somewhat  desultory  remarks  on 
;he  history  of  the  tive-and-twenty  years  or  thereabouts  between 
he  break-up  of  the  July  Monarchy  and  I  he  establishment  of  the 
Third  .Republic  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  and  tho  Commune. 
It  is  open,  bore  as  elsowhoro  in  the  series,  for  unkind  persons  to 
jontend  that  it  looks  more  liko  an  effort  on  tho  part  of  a  forgotten 
politician  to  put  himself  in  evidence  than  liko  the  supply  of  really 
valuable  monuments  for  history.  Certainly  it  is  not  very  im- 
portant to  know  that  M.  Darimon,  like  many  other  people,  thought 
jf  that  sub-fluvian  cablo  which  the  Prussians  so  soon  fished  up, 
.ir  to  have  painful  and  disgusting  medical  details  fished  up  in 
their  turn  to  show,  what  everybody  knows,  that  tho  blunders  of 
Napoleon  III.  were  mainly  due  to  disabling  disease.  However, 
a  third  fisherman,  the  painful  history-grubber  of  the  future,  may 
perhaps  thank  M.  Darimon  for  some  small  mercies. 

The  burden  of  the  work  of  M.  Lolii5e  (3)  (who  has,  according 
to  the  odd  fashion  now  so  common,  secured  a  laudatory  preface 
from  M.  Paul  Bourget)  is  something  like  lamentation  and  mourn- 
ing and  woe.  There  is  no  scandal  about  any  living  person;  but 
there  is,  first,  a  long  and  not  ill-written  essay  on  the  unlucky 
Bohemians  of  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  then  there  is  a  doleful 
screed  as  to  the  present  state  of  things,  when  the  novel  is  diseased, 
criticism  is  on  her  deathbed,  poetry  has  been  comfortably  stowed 
"  under  the  mools  "  for  some  time,  and  the  man  of  letters,  even  if 
he  gets  anything  to  do  at  all,  must  be  contented  to  do  it  dans  les 
bas-fonds  du  journalismc.  Lamentable,  very  lamentable;  yet  we 
Beem  to  have  heard  of  something  like  this  in  most  ages. 

The  style  of  the  Countess  de  Gasparin  is  so  well  known  and  her 
public  so  clearly  marked  out  that  there  is  little  need  to  do  more 
than  mention  and  recommend  any  new  work  of  hers  (4).  Her 
picturesqueness  and  religiosity  are  a  little  Lamartinian,  her 
moralizing  a  little  aykayaitchbeeish ;  but  she  has  a  sincere  love  for 
God,  duty,  nature,  and  no  small  faculty  of  expressing  it — which 
is  considerably  more  than  we  can  say  of  most  people. 
^  To  not  many  men  does  it  fall  to  reprint  their  work  after  fifty- 
eight  years.  M.  De"sire  Nisard  (5)  has  wisely  made  no  alteration  in 
his  reviews  of  M.  Thiers,  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  Memoirs,  &c,  and 
the  reprint  makes  a  not  useless  book,  excellently  written  in  the 
author's  simple  and  elegant,  if  rather  "  grey,"  style. 

There  may  seem  to  be  something  a  little  odd  in  the  combination 
of  a  kind  of  manual  of  household  duties  and  etiquette  with  a  kind 
of  story,  but  for  our  part  we  have  no  particular  objection  to  it. 
Young  French  married  ladies  may  and  do  read  much  worse 
literature  than  the  fortunes  of  Marthe  Chamblay  (6)  (how  different 
from  that  namesake  of  hers,  not  the  happiest  creation  of  Alexander 
Maximus,  who  was  rescued  from  premature  interment  by  the 
fortunate  fact  that  her  flesh  had  a  natural  odour  of  violets !).  They 
will  learn  from  Mme.  Samson  how  to  manage  the  cellar,  how  to 
furnish  their  guests  "  in  the  English  fashion  "  with  clean  knives 
and  forks,  instead  of  dirty  ones,  and  many  other  useful  things. 

Very  brief  histories  of  literature  are  rarely  satisfactory,  and  that 
of  M.  Asmus  (7)  is  no  exception.  The  author  so  honestly  confesses 
that  he  has  merely  compiled  from  previous  compilations  that  we 
cannot  be  very  hard  on  him.  But  his  critical  estimates,  as  must 
always  happen  in  this  kind  of  third-hand  work,  are  of  a  vague 
banality  which,  even  when  not  positively  wrong,  can  do  no  soul 
any  good,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  the  parts  which  we 
have  examined,  we  have  found  errors  of  fact.  For  instance, 
Garnier  wrote  no  tragedy  called  the  Fronde,  and  no  one  who 
knew  either  his  date  or  the  character  of  his  plays  could  have 
dreamt  that  he  did.  It  is  apparently  a  misprint,  and  we  fear  an 
ignorant  misprint,  for  the  Troade,  which  he  did  write.  In  a  second 
edition  of  so  short  a  book  these  things  should  not  be. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

SKETCHES  in  History  and  Poetry  (Edinburgh  :  Douglas),  by 
*J  John  Campbell  Shairp,  is  a  volume  of  essays  and  lectures  that 
well  merit  collection  after  their  separate  appearance  in  periodicals. 
Among  the  papers  on  Scottish  poetry  are  several  lectures  delivered 
at  Oxford,  and  these  must  be  classed  with  the  most  characteristic 
and  valuable  work  of  Principal  Shairp,  while  the  whole  book  is 
interesting  because  it  contains,  as  Professor  Veitch,  the  editor, 
remarks,  the  "  last  gleanings  "  of  an  active  man  of  letters  and  ex- 
cellent critic.  The  historical  papers  were  contributed  at  various 
dates  to  Oood  Words,  and  one,  the  delightful  account  of  St. 
Leonards,  "  The  Earliest  Scottish  University,"  first  saw  the  lio-ht 
in  Fraser.  Every  student  of  Scottish  song  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  the  Oxford  lectures  on  the  "  Early  Poetry  of  Scotland  "  and 
on  the  King's  Quair;  on  Henry  Vaughan  and  on  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  the  last  an  admirable  piece  of  criticism,  as  well  as  a 
Striking  example  of  portraiture.  This  was  the  final  lecture  given 
at  Oxford  by  the  author  when  Professor  of  Poetry.    Another  essay 

(2)  Notes  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  la  guerre  de  1870.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(3)  Not  gens  de  teltres.    Par  Frederic  Loliee.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(4)  Dans  les  prcs  et  sous  les  bois.  Par  l'auteur  des  "  Horizons  prochains." 
Paris  :  Calniann  Levy. 

(5)  Considerations  sur  la  revolution  francaise.  Par  D. Nisard.  Paris: 
Calmann  Levy. 

(6)  La  vie  d'une  femme  du  monde.  Par  Mme.  Jules  Samson.  Paris : 
Hennuyer. 

(7)  Cours  abregi  de  la  litterature  francaise.  Par  M.  Asmus.  Deuxieme 
Edition.   Leipzig :  Brockhaus. 


that  thoroughly  repays  study  is  "  Tho  Songs  of  Scotland  before 
Burns,"  Which  appeared  twenty-five  years  since  in  Macmillan. 

Memorials  <>/  «  Southern  Pltmteff  by  Susan  Dabney  Smedos 
(Baltimore!  Oushinge  &  Bailey),  is  a  little  book  that  may  interest 
the  Knglish  reader  by  its  pictures  of  plantation  life  and  tho  negro 
community  in  tho  Southern  States.  It,  is  a  memoir,  composed 
chiefly  of  homo  letters,  of  Thomas  Dabney,  a  member  of  an  old 
Virginian  family,  who  though  a  successful  tobacco  cultivator  in 
his  own  State,  was  determined  by  circumstances  to  migrate  to 
the  cotton-raising  districts.  Ho  finally  settled  in  Hinds  county, 
Mississippi.  The  round  of  life  under  the  planter's  sway  is  vividly 
delineated  in  the  family  correspondence,  and  the  recollections  of 
an  old  servant,  known  as  "Mammy  Harriet,"  present  a  lively 
picture  of  the  journey  down  South.  References  to  politics  and  the 
war  are  frequent.  It  was  thought  unpatriotic  to  plant  cotton 
during  the  struggle,  and  Dabney  sowed  wheat  only,  for  the  good 
of  the  cause,  corn  being  of  course  in  demand,  and  though  in  his 
sixty-second  year,  actually  enlisted  himself,  to  the  sore  despair  of 
his  daughters.  When  bis  sons  caught  the  war  fever — one  of  them 
a  boy  of  fourteen  years — he  despatched  a  servant  with  them  as  a 
body-guard,  with  his  own  trusty  sword  ;  the  servant,  a  stalwart 
fellow  over  six  feet  in  height,  swearing  he  "  would  show  them  the 
English  of  it." 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Mayo's  Kaloolah  (Putnam's  Sons), 
with  capital  illustrations  by  J.  Fredericks,  makes  a  seasonable 
appearance  now  that  books  of  sport  and  adventure  abound,  and 
none  could  be  more  acceptable  as  a  gift-book  than  this  handsome 
edition  of  the  adventures  of  Kaloolah  and  Jonathan  Romer. 

Another  seasonable  book  is  that  curious  miscellany  of  anecdote 
and  singular  experiences  compiled  by  Leigh  Hunt,  chiefly  from 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith's  Romance  in  Ileal  Life  and  the  Lounger's 
Common-Place  Book,  entitled  One  Hundred  Romances  of  Real 
Life  (Hamilton  Adams  &  Co.)  This  is  a  fairly  savoury  hash  of 
stories  that  have  been  told  in  many  forms  a  hundred  times,  and 
yet  do  not  lose  their  interest  by  repetition. 

Much  less  savoury,  indeed  of  a  decided  ill-flavour,  are  the  two 
volumes  of  Memoirs  of  the  Count  Horace  of  Viel  Castel,  translated 
by  Charles  Boustield  (Remington  &  Co.)  There  is  but  a  poor 
halfpennyworth  of  wholesome  stuff  in  this  abhorrent  mass  of 
scandal  and  spite.  Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  tittle-tattle  of 
these  recollections  than  the  remarkably  bad  taste  of  the  author's 
revelations  of  his  domestic  relations.  It  is  not  so  much  a  public 
washing  of  dirty  linen  as  a  shameless  exhibition  of  it  on  the  line. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  reprints  from  the  Fortnightly  a  paper  on  the 
mystery  of  existence  and  the  future  life,  entitled  L)eaf,h — and 
Afterioards  (Triibner  &  Co.)  Its  philosophy  is  summed  up  in 
Blanco  White's  sonnet,  which  Mr.  Arnold  quotes  appropriately, 
"  If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life  ?  "  Mr.  Arnold 
feeds  us  with  much  platitude,  and  little  else  :  though,  to  be  sure, 
one  of  two  "  very  distinguished  men  of  science,"  who  corresponded 
with  the  author  after  his  essay  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly, 
declares  it  to  be  "  Butler's  Analogy  purified  from  the  '  super- 
natural,' and  brought  into  harmony  with  science."  This  seems  to 
settle  the  question,  and  we  shall  consult  no  more  the  crude 
unpurified  Butler. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Southron,  it  may  be  assumed,  Mr. 
William  Mackean  has  modernized  the  Poems  of  Alexander  Scott 
(Alexander  Gardner),  basing  his  version  on  Dr.  Laing's  collection 
of  the  little-known,  but  scarcely  neglected,  old  poet.  Scott's 
poems  are  remarkable  for  the  frequent  U9e  of  the  refrain,  which  in 
some  instances  is  extremely  happy.  The  few  students  who  care 
to  wrestle  with  the  poet  in  his  native  tongue  will  probably  not 
be  greatly  delighted  to  own  him  "  modernized."  Let  us  take  the 
curious  jingling  stanzas,  "  Favour  is  Fair,"  the  first  of  which 
runs  thus  in  Mr.  Mackean's  book  : — 

Favour  is  fair  in  lover's  lair  [lore'], 
let  friendship  more  to  be  commend, 

But  when  despair  is  adversare, 
No  thing  is  there  but  woful  end. 

Here  it  would  be  better  to  read  "  mair  "  for  "  more,"  for  in  the 
third  stanza  we  have 

Continuance  in  Cupid*s  dance 
Without  advance,  without  remeid,  &c. 

Again,  the  second  verse  of  the  second  stanza  would  better 
represent  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  rhyming  structure,  if  it  ran 
thus : — 

Of  Venus  Queen,  uucomforting  ; 

instead  of  Mr.  Mackean's  version : — 

Of  man  I  mean,  in  service  been 

Of  Venus,  without  comforting  ; 
'Tis  them,  1  ween,  that  must  sustain 

The  cares  so  keen  of  Cupid  King. 

Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch's  Domesday  Rook  (S.  P.  C.  K.)  is  a 
serviceable  descriptive  handbook  designed  for  popular  reading, 
and  in  all  respects  an  excellent  guide  or  introduction  to  a  subject 
of  extraordinary  interest.  The  description  of  the  various  Ex- 
chequer MSS.  and  of  the  Exeter  book,  the  historical  chapter  on 
the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  topographical  chapter  on  the  counties 
and  ancient  churches,  are  distinguished  by  the  brevity  and  clear- 
ness that  are  necessary  in  volumes  for  general  reading  and  refe- 
rence. A  good  bibliography  of  the  principal  works  on  the  subject 
is  thoughtfully  provided. 

We  have  received  a  new  edition  in  three  comely  volumes  of 
Miss  Pardoe's  Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  the  First  (Bentley) ;  a 
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translation,  by  Mr.  H.  L.  "Williams,  of  M.  Gaston  Boissier's 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  the  "  Great  French  Writers "  series 
(lloutledge)  ;  the  sixth  edition  of  Dags  and  Honrs  in  a  Garden, 
by  E.  V.  B.  (IClliot  Stock);  a  new  edition  of  Carlsbad:  its 
Thermal  Springs  and  Baths,  by  J.  Kraus,  M.l).  (Triibner)  ;  and 
The  Haunted  Harp,  by  Somerviile  Gurney  (Arrowsmith). 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ire  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  ride  tee  can  make  no  exception. 
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Strand,  or  to  M r. B.F.Stevens,  American  Agency, 4  Trafalgar 
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THE  RUSSIAN  FRONTIER  SCARE. 

IT  may  seem  to  some  people  a  hard  thing  that  just  as 
Europe  is  quieting  down  from  the  excitement  of  a 
possible  coup  d'etat  in  France,  just  as  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  anxious  concern  whether  some  member  of  the 
Orleans  family  has  or  has  not  been  taking  Prince  Bismarck's 
signature  in  vain,  a  fresh  scare  should  be  started  as  to  the 
massing  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  But 
this  surprise,  or  reseutment,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called, 
will  hardly  be  shared  by  those  who  understand  either  the 
proximate  or  the  ultimate  causes  of  these  periodical  scares, 
recurring  as  they  undoubtedly  do  now  with  an  ever-shorten- 
ing interval  of  periodicity.  In  the  first  place,  foreign  poli- 
tics occupy  relatively  a  larger  place — a  very  much  larger 
place — in  the  business  and  the  thoughts  of  foreign  journalists 
than  they  do  with  us ;  and  when  there  is  nothing  real  to  talk 
about  it  is  necessary  to  make  up  something  fanciful,  whether 
it  be  a  movement  in  the  cantonments  of  the  Russian  army  on 
the  Galician  frontier  or  a  piece  of  rudeness  on  the  part  of 
the  German  representative  at  Sofia.  In  the  second  place — 
though  Heaven  knows  that  Stock  Exchange  gambling  is 
common  enough  in  England — Stock  Exchange  gambling  of 
the  political  kind  is  certainly  more  rife  on  the  Continent, 
especially  in  transactions  of  the  "  outside "  character,  and 
the  relations  between  brokers  and  journalists  are  decidedly 
more  intimate.  Anything  is  better  for  practitioners  of  this 
kind  than  stagnation;  and,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
rumours  which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  are 
certainly  unimportant,  and  in  perhaps  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  are,  and  are  pretty  clearly  known  to  be,  manu- 
factured, should  affect  prices,  they  do  so  affect  them,  and 
bring  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  speculator  accordingly.  So 
that  Cui  bono  ? — in  its  true,  not  its  lady-novelist  and 
gutter-journalist,  sense— gives  a  certain  clue. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  gross  mistake — and  it  is  a  mistake 
which  is  unfortunately  not  seldom  committed  by  English- 
men— to  imagine  that  it  gives  the  whole  clue.  Without 
the  reasons  for  apprehension  which  undoubtedly  exist, 
rumours  of  this  kind  would  never  be  started — would  at  least 
never  find  even  temporary  credence  or  attention.  But  there 
exists  not  only  a  sufficiency,  but  an  ample  sufficiency,  of 
reason  for  them.  The  impossibility  of  Russia  and  Austria 
continuing  to  be  Mends  for  any  length  of  time,  except  at 
the  price  of  sacrifices,  ruinous  perhaps,  certainly  damaging, 
to  one  or  the  other,  is  no  secret  to  any  Continental  poli- 
tician who  has  outgrown  or  has  not  yet  learnt  the  crude 
Cobdenism  of  a  few  decades  ago,  and  is  not  willing  to 
believe  that  universal  peace  and  goodwill — with  the  rather 
unscriptural  addition  of  getting  the  best  of  each  other  in 
bargains  as  often  as  possible — are  the  best  means  of  inter- 
national prosperity.  Sooner  or  later,  everybody  knows,  the 
battle  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  will  have  to  be  fought  out, 
with  the  prospect  for  Russia,  if  she  is  victorious,  of  be- 
coming practically  mistress,  short  of  a  general  combination 
against  her,  of  Europe,  and  with  the  prospect  for  Austria, 
if  she  is  defeated,  of  sinking  into  a  petty  State  or  being 
absorbed  in  Germany,  not,  in  all  probability,  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  German  Empire.  And  the  weak  spot  of 
Austria  is  as  well  known.  The  collection  of  160,000,  or 
even  120,000,  troops  on  the  one  side  of  a  frontier  which  is 
guarded  by  barely  50,000  on  the  other,  may  mean  nothing, 
or  it  may  mean  everything,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  cause 
uneasiness.  A  formal  inquiry  into  the  reason  would  be  a 
much  more  serious  matter,  but  it  is  positively  denied  that 


such  an  inquiry  has  been  made.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear 
that  Austria,  which  is  free  from  the  slightest  fear  on  the 
west,  south-west,  and  north,  can  herself  concentrate  as 
rapidly  as  she  likes  in  the  east.  Yet,  exaggerated  as 
were  and  are  in  many  respects  the  views  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  on  points  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  right  to  a  certain  extent  in  dwelling  on  the  exposed 
and  dangerous  situation  of  Austrian-Poland  and  the 
neighbouring  districts.  They  are  neither  heavily  fortified 
nor  easy  to  fortify  heavily,  and  their  vast  plains,  passable 
almost  everywhere  to  the  masses  of  the  Russian  cavalry, 
offer  a  tempting  chance  of  a  dash  into  the  heart  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  Little,  moreover,  as  Russia  is  loved  in 
Poland  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  assistance 
jealousy  of  Germans  and  Magyars,  aided  by  vague  Panslavic 
feeling,  might  give  her  in  these  regions.  We  may  think, 
and  we  do  think,  much  better  of  the  chances  of  the 
Austrian  army,  and  much  worse  of  those  of  a  large  but 
lightly  equipped  invading  force  which  should  find  itself  with 
Lemberg  and  Przemysl  behind  it,  and  the  Carpathians  on 
its  flank,  than  Sir  Charles  Dilke  does ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  reasons  for  disquiet  are  not  so  much  the  prob- 
ability of  such  an  attack  being  successful,  as  the  chances 
of  its  being  made. 

And  here  again  the  pessimist,  interested  or  not,  has  plenty 
to  go  upon.  After  making  the  amplest  allowance  for  mere  irre- 
sponsible gossip,  for  possible  attempts  on  Prince  Bismarck's 
part  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  tbeCzAR  at  the  new  combination 
which  has  practically  been  formed  against  him,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  a  sense  of  opposition,  if  not  of  defeat,  exists 
in  high  Russian  places.  Whether  it  does  or  does  not,  it  cer- 
tainly exists  in  the  Russian  people,  who  are  not  to  be  neglected; 
and  it  still  more  certainly  exists  in  the  Russian  army,  with 
which  the  most  imperious  of  Czars  must  always  reckon. 
Although  Russia  has  hardly  met  with  any  serious  disasters 
of  late,  she  has  had  a  series  of  checks  and  disappointments. 
Russians  have  not  forgotten,  whatever  our  English  Radicals 
may  affect  and  have  affected  to  think  of  the  transaction,  the 
way  in  which,  nine  years  ago,  they  were  taken  by  the  throat 
and  choked  off  in  the  very  moment  of  attaining  their  chief 
desires.  The  slight  advantages  which  force  and  something 
else  which  not  uncommonly  goes  with  force  have  given 
them  in  Central  Asia  are  hardly  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  But  a  much  bitterer  blow 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  indirect  means  by  which  the 
Balkans  were  to  be  Russianized,  and  the  "  base  ingratitude  " 
of  the  Bulgarian  resolve  that,  if  Bulgaria  has  been  libe- 
rated, no  matter  by  whom,  it  is  not  fitting  that  Bulgaria 
should  continue  in  bondage,  no  matter  to  whom.  We  find 
no  fault  with  patriotic  Russians  for  refusing  to  take  this 
discomfiture  tamely ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  un- 
just to  accuse  them  of  tameness.  And  they  know  that,  in 
reality,  it  is  Austria  that  stands  in  their  way,  whether  or 
no  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Bulgaria  or  between 
Austria  and  any  particular  ruler  of  Bulgaria  be  or  be  not 
cordial. 

The  truth,  therefore,  is  simply  this— that  causes  sufficient 
to  produce  a  great  European  war  at  any  moment  exist,  and 
that  there  is  no  present  chance  of  their  ceasing  to  exist. 
Tt  is  this  that  makes  the  strength  of  the  panic-mongers, 
and  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  the  panics.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  these  causes  do  not  exist  in  any  greater  strength 
than  has  been  the  case  for  a  long  time  past ;  and  there  is 
very  little  reason  why  they  should  overcome  the  other  in- 
fluences which  at  present  act  for  peace  at  one  moment  more 
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than  another.  These  deterrent  influences  are  sufficiently  well 
known,  and,  though  no  one  of  them  is  of  very  great  strength, 
they  constitute  on  the  whole  a  respectable  protection.  The 
personal  likings  of  certain  potentates;  the  enormous  arma- 
ments of  the  day  ;  the  financial  difficulties  of  some  nations 
which  might  otherwise  be  most  ready  to  begin  j  the  tre- 
mendous penalties,  of  which  example  has  been  set,  and  which 
make  vcc  victis  words  of  quite  another  meaning  from  that 
which  they  possessed  even  twenty  years  ago ;  not  perhaps 
least  the  extreme  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  enemies  whom 
an  offensive  movement  would  bring  on  any  one  who  took 
the  initiative  of  war — all  these  things  make  for  peace.  But 
they  are  very  fluctuating  and  temporary  peacemakers,  while 
the  temptations  to  war  lie  in  abiding  and  steady  influences, 
such  as  those  of  race-hatred,  revenge  for  past  defeats,  and 
long-entertained  covetousness  of  goods  not  obtainable  except 
by  the  sword.  It  is,  moreover,  not  improbable  that  some  of 
the  restraints  now  felt  will  be  shortly  removed ;  while  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any  of  the  incentives 
will  lose  their  force.  Therefore  there  will,  and  must,  be 
more  panics,  and  the  only  comfort  is  that  there  is  little 
reason  wh}'  to-day's  panic  should  come  to  more  than  the 
panic  of  yesterday,  or  to-morrow's  than  that  of  to-day. 
There  is  thus  no  occasion  for  alarm,  but  very  much  for 
constant  vigilance. 


LORD  HARTINGTOX  AT  RAWTENSTALL. 

LORD  HARTINGTON'S  speech  at  Rawtenstall  was 
unusually  interesting,  because  it  related  not  only  to 
the  subject  of  Home  Rule,  but  to  the  general  position  and 
intentions  of  the  Liberal- Unionists.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems 
not  yet  to  have  reconciled  his  former  colleague  to  his 
present  policy  by  his  unexpected  recognition  of  the  merits 
of  the  Liberal  aristocracy.  Not  only  is  Lord  Haktington 
pertinacious  in  his  resistance  to  Home  Rule,  but  he  is  not 
disposed  to  accept  at  the  hands  of  the  Radical  Caucus  every 
new  article  which  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  his  allies  think 
fit  from  time  to  time  to  insert  in  the  Liberal  creed.  Occa- 
sional anxiety  has  been  felt  as  to  the  risk  of  a  coalition  on 
some  other  issue  between  the  Separatists  and  the  dissentient 
Liberals.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  he  is  a  loyal  ally,  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  invite  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  measures  which  have  no  relation 
to  Ireland.  Lord  Hartington  himself  habitually  lays  so 
mucli  stress  on  his  own  party  orthodoxy  that  his  continued 
maintenance  of  a  separate  political  organization  has  caused 
feelings  of  uneasiness.  In  his  latest  speech  he  gives  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  complaints  of  jealous  partisans.  It  is, 
he  says,  true  that  he  supports  a  Conservative  Government, 
because  its  overthrow  on  any  ground  or  pretext  would  be 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  Home  Rule.  When  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  he  will  be  ready  to  redeem  the 
pledges  which  he  gave  in  concert  with  other  members  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet.  The  contingency  will  not,  in  his 
judgment,  arise  as  long  as  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  is 
not  finally  withdrawn.  Once  more  he  repeats  the  conclusive 
objections  to  the  measure  which  are  not  aflected  by  hints 
given  at  Swansea  or  by  Sir  G.  Trevelyan's  passionate 
credulity.  The  Irish  members,  when  there  is  a  Parliament 
at  Dublin,  must  either  be  admitted  to  seats  at  Westminster 
or,  as  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  original  scheme,  they  must  be 
excluded.  One  alternative  would  allow  them  an  absurd 
excess  of  legislative  power ;  the  other  would  render  Sepa- 
ration plausible  and  certain.  Lord  Hartington  rightly 
asserts  that  any  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  would  be  the  gi'eatest  constitutional  innovation 
which  has  at  any  time  been  proposed.  A  problem  which 
admits  only  of  absurd  solutions  is  in  itself  impossible.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  well  advised  in  declining  to  impale  himself  on 
either  horn  of  the  dilemma  so  long  as  his  followers  are 
content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  intentions. 

The  authorized  Liberal  programme,  as  it  is  provisionally 
accepted  by  Lord  Hartington,  includes  an  undefined  change 
in  the  system  of  registration.  The  formula  was  propounded 
two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  somewhat  to  the  surprise 
both  of  friends  and  opponents.  The  administration  of  the 
present  law  is  in  a  high  degree  efficient  and  satisfactory.  At 
the  late  registration  only  a  very  small  number  of  appeals 
against  the  decisions  of  the  revising  barristers  were  preferred 
before  the  High  Court.  It  was  long  since  found  to  bo 
convenient  that  the  proceedings  should  bo  conducted  by  the 
professional  agents  of  the  two  political  parties ;  and  the  in- 
convenienco  to  which  voters  and  objectors  are  subjected 


is  comparatively  trifling.  When  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  meditated  a  change  of  practice,  it  was  reason- 
ably and  rightly  supposed  that  his  object  was  once  more  to 
pack  the  constituency  with  a  lower  class  of  voters.  Per- 
haps Lord  Hartington  may  know  the  details  of  the  scheme 
which  has  not  been  made  public.  A  further  lowering  of  the 
qualification  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  a  not  intolerable  evil. 
The  only  good  which  is  likely  to  result  from  such  a  measure 
would  be  the  possible  removal  of  some  apparent  and  harm- 
less anomaly.  The  Conservatives  may  perhaps  find  that 
acceptance  of  a  new  system  of  registration  is  not  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  alliance  of  Lord  Hartington.  He  has 
established  a  new  claim  to  public  confidence  by  his  protest 
against  the  newest  proposal  for  disfranchising  a  highly- 
qualified  section  of  the  constituency.  He  says  that  he  has 
not  had  time  to  consider  the  newfangled  doctrine  of  "  One 
"  man,  one  vote."  At  present  he  is  not  prepared  to  deprive 
property  of  a  right  which  it  has  always  possessed.  He 
proceeds  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  threatened  measure 
by  the  case  of  an  artisan  who  may  find  it  convenient  to  live 
at  a  distance  from  his  freehold  house.  The  object  of  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  is,  of  course,  to  disfranchise  the 
better  class  of  voters.  On  this  ground  also  Lord  Hartington 
disapproves  of  the  proposal,  though  he  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  remind  his  audience  that  Mr.  Gladstone  recom- 
mended the  Franchise  Bill  on  the  express  ground  that  it 
took  no  right  of  voting  away.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  he 
will  take  the  opportunity  to  deprive  the  Universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  representation  which  was  allowed 
and  extended  by  the  Act  of  1868.  Large  bodies  of  educated 
men  are  too  prone  to  think  for  themselves,  and  they  all 
belong  to  the  classes,  and  not  to  the  masses. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Lord  Hartington's 
speech  referred  to  the  question  of  Irish  Local  Government. 
It  has  been  lately  announced  that  the  present  Government 
will  not  be  so  insane  as  to  extend  the  forthcoming  mea- 
sure to  Ireland.  At  present  the  local  administration,  as 
far  as  it  is  exercised  by  Boards  popularly  elected,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  iniquitous  and  corrupt.  Poor-law  Guar- 
dians have,  where  the  ex  officio  members  are  in  a  minority, 
in  many  instances  applied  the  proceeds  of  the  rates 
to  the  promotion  of  political  and  agrarian  objects.  In- 
creased powers  would  be  certainly  used  for  the  perpetration 
of  additional  injustice,  and  any  new  elected  bodies  which 
could  be  devised  would  become  authorized  branches  of  the 
National  League.  Lord  Hartington,  when  the  Franchise  Bill 
was  first  projected,  warned  his  colleagues  and  the  country 
that  it  would  produce,  if  it  was  applied  to  Ireland,  the 
results  which  have  since  ensued.  Eventually  the  fanatics 
of  external  symmetry  prevailed,  and  Lord  Hartington, 
though  he  can  scarcely  have  been  convinced,  waived  his 
objection.  He  has  sometimes  used  language  which  might 
be  interpreted  as  tending  to  the  extension  of  any  local 
government  measure  which  might  be  introduced  to  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  he  now  fully  understands  the  clangers  of  a  modified 
form  of  Home  Rule.  There  could  be  no  more  foolish  expe- 
riment than  the  concession  to  Irish  Corporations  or  County 
Boards  of  powers  which  would  be  immediately  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  government  impossible.  The  Boards 
or  Councils  which  will  be  formed  in  England  will  have  the 
control  of  the  local  police.  Scarcely  the  wildest  of  Home 
Rulers  would  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  entrusting  the  main- 
tenance of  order  to  similar  bodies  in  Ireland.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  agitation  for  complete  Home  Rule  would  be 
stimulated  by  partial  concessions.  Lord  Hartington  speaks 
in  the  tone  of  a  politician  of  popular  sympathies  who  is 
unwilling,  except  under  strong  compulsion,  to  withhold  from 
Ireland  any  constitutional  privilege ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  fail  to  be  convinced  by  his  own  conclusive 
arguments.  As  long  as  he  objects  to  the  theory  of  "One 
"  man,  one  vote,"  and  to  a  Local  Government  Bill  for 
Ireland,  the  present  Government  may  safely  reckon  on  his 
continued  support. 

There  is  apparently  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  schism 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberal- Unionists  on  the 
question  of  the  future  tenure  of  land.  Lord  Hartington 
agrees  with  the  great  majority  of  reasonable  politicians  that 
every  impediment  to  the  free  and  cheap  conveyance  of  land 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  removed.  He  perhaps  shares  the 
general  uncertainty  as  to  the  further  meaning  of  land  re- 
form, and  especially  as  to  the  objects  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Land 
League.  He  doubts  whether  the  settlement  of  land  is  more 
objectionable  than  the  settlement  of  personalty,  but  he 
scarcely  possesses  a  minute  and  special  knowledge  of  the 
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subject.  It  is  not  his  business  to  inquire  why  Mr.  A  hnold  and 
bis  Association  discourage,  as  far  as  possible,  every  attempt, 
such  as  that  of  tho  present  Loud  Chancellor,  to  effect  a 
part  of  thoir  objects.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  suggest  an 
explanation  of  tho  jealousy  which  is  natural  to  owners  of 
patents  or  copyrights.  Tho  partial  redress  of  a  grievance 
diminishes  more  than  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude  its 
political  value.  Lord  Caiuns  received  scant  praise  from 
ambitious  reformers  when  by  one  unopposed  Act  of  Par- 
liament ho  made  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  liable  to  im- 
mediate sale.  It  is  true  that  additional  changes  in  the  law 
may  be  roquircd;  but  tho  Settled  Estates  Act  accomplished 
a  great  part  of  the  improvement  which  had  been  long 
and  loudly  demanded.  On  the  whole,  Lord  Hartington, 
though  ho  clings  to  tho  principles  and  even  to  the  political 
denomination  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  is  the  re- 
verse of  a  bigot  or  an  impracticable  theorist.  He  is  incap- 
able of  consoling  himself,  like  one  of  his  late  followers,  for 
conscientious  agreement  with  former  opponents,  by  voting 
against  their  candidates  when  opportunity  offers.  The  attach- 
ment to  party  which  in  the  case  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
amounts  to  fanaticism,  assumes  in  Lord  Hartington's  mind 
its  proper  dimensions  as  a  predilection  to  be  humoured 
or  checked  as  public  duty  may  require.  It  appears  that 
his  supporters  at  Rossendale  are  firm  in  their  allegiance, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  the  prospects  of 
the  next  general  election  are  favourable  to  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  and  their  chief.  Lord  Hartington  has  once 
more  done  good  service  to  the  common  cause  by  his  visit 
to  Dublin  and  by  his  speech  at  Rawtenstall.  He  and 
Mr.  Goschen  have  proved  that  civilized  Ireland  is  nearly 
unanimous  in  its  antipathy  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  English 
connexion.  It  may  be  added  that,  even  if  the  classes  were 
exclusively  selfish,  they  understand  their  own  interests, 
which  happen  to  be  also  the  interests  of  the  masses.  A 
Cork  peasant  may  be  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the 
League  will  help  him  to  defraud  his  landlord ;  merchants 
and  tradesmen,  manufacturers  and  engineers  are  not  likely 
to  misunderstand  the  causes  of  economical  and  commercial 
prosperity.  ( 


MR.  HOWELLS  AND  THE  PLAIN  MAN. 

AN  article  on  Taste,  by  Mr.  Howells,  in  which  he  only 
once  introduces  "  the  frenzy  of  the  Saturday  Review," 
deserves  kindly  and  sober  attention.  The  distinguished 
critic  has  long  been  much  occupied  with  the  question  of  the 
Standard  of  Taste.  What  is  Beauty,  and  in  each  work  of 
art,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  Beautiful,  and  of  the 
Good  1  These  are  the  topics  Mr.  Howells  delights  to  dwell 
with.  They  are  tranquil  themes  worthy  to  be  treated  in 
the  Temple  of  Concord,  or  in  that  chapel  of  the  Delphian 
courts  where  Plutarch's  friends  discussed  and  moralized. 
The  thing  "  runs  naturally  into  blank  verse,"  like  the 
names  of  the  Hibernian  highwaymen  in  Thackeray. 
Frenzy  with  her  torch,  our  frenzy,  is  out  of  place,  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  be  calm. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  out  who  Mr.  Howells's  ad- 
versaries are.  He  refers  to  them  as  "  good  people,"  which 
is  also  the  Manx  term  for  the  fairies,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  the  fairies  in  his  mind.  They  are  "  sweet 
"  elderly  ladies,  or  excellent  gentlemen  whose  youth  was 
"  pastured  on  the  literature  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago." 
The  literature  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago — if  Mr.  Howells 
means  the  literature  then  new — included  Baudelaire, 
Flaubert,  Balzac,  Hugo,  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
and  other  names  not  yet  forgotten,  without  speaking  of 
such  Slavonic  poets  as  had  not  then  found  their  way  into 
the  West.  We  do  not  know  what  conclusions  about  the 
metaphysics  of  Taste  Mr.  Howells's  sweet  elderly  ladies 
draw  from  their  memories  of  literature  thirty  years  old. 
They  might  draw  a  variety  of  conclusions  even  from  their 
modern  materials,  even  if  they  knew  no  more  of  the  Poetics 
of  Aristotle  than  of  the  yet  unrevealed  genius  of  Tolstoi. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  their  opinions,  if  formed  on  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  literature  as  it  existed  from  iooo  B.C. 
to  1857  a.d.,  would  necessarily  be  much  modified  by  the 
literature  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  What  men  did 
between  the  dates  of  the  Book  of  Job,  or  the  Iliad,  and  the 
death  of  Balzac  is  much  more  considerable  and  important 
than  what  they  have  done  between  the  death  of  Balzac  and. 
the  last  Russian  novel  which  Mr.  Howells  has  read  in  the 
original.    Mr.  Howells  complains,  however,  that  his  adver- 


saries "  are  dest  itute  of  tho  documents  in  the  case  of  tho  later 
"  writors."  If  by  "  documents "  ho  means  tho  books  of 
later  writors,  and  if  Iks  complains  that  bin  opponents  criti- 
cize theso  authors  without  having  read  them,  lie  has  very 
good  ground  lor  complaint.  The  sweet  elderly  ladies  might 
possibly  ask  whether  Mr.  Howells  is  himself  as  intimately 
acquainted  witli  tho  literature  and  criticism  of  tho  past  as 
of  to-day. 

Vos  exemplatln  Graca 

Nocturna  vcrsato  maim,  versutc  tliiinia, 

they  may  say,  and  may  keep  insisting  that  all  good  lite- 
rature should  bo  as  familiar  to  tho  critic  as  tho  "  documents  " 
of  "  later  writers."  Theso  admonitions  may  bo  quite 
superfluous,  and  yet  there  are  moments  when  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  Mr.  Howells  confines  his  view  too  closely  to 
the  very  newest  things  in  books.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  human  genius  has  made  what  is  called  "a  new  do- 
"  parture  "  in  literature — a  "  departure  "  which  shall  leave 
the  old  things  in  a  dim  distance,  and  which  shall  reach 
anything  strikingly  new  and  strikingly  true  and  won- 
drously  beautiful.  To  expect  novelty  on  this  scale  is  to 
be  over-sanguine.  Good  books  will  be  written,  but  their 
goodness  will  be  like  the  goodness  of  the  old  books.  The 
sweet  elderly  ladies  have  the  world  and  the  ages  and  the 
nature  of  man  on  their  side,  if  they  do  not  anticipate 
any  complete  and  marvellous  revolution  in  art.  What  is 
good  in  Tolstoi,  let  us  say,  or  in  Dostoieffsky,  will  be 
akin  to  what  is  good  in  Fielding,  in  Cervantes,  in  Prevost. 
There  may  be  changes  of  manner,  changes  in  fashion ;  these 
will  attract  or  repel ;  but  what  is  excellent  in  literature  is 
permanent  and  old,  and  has  not  been  discovered  between 
1857  and  the  present  year  of  grace. 

In  his  new  collection  of  essays,  Memories  and  Portraits, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  says  to  Mr.  Howells  much  what  we 
think  the  sweet  elderly  ladies  might  say.  The  passage  is 
apparently  not  correctly  printed,  for  the  grammar  in  an 
unquoted  portion  seems  to  us  to  leave  something  to  be 
desired.  But  Mr.  Stevenson  writes  that  Mr.  Howells 
"  dreams  of  an  advance  in  art  like  what  there  is  in  science ; 
"  he  thinks  of  past  times  as  radically  dead ;  he  thinks  a 
"  form  can  be  outlived  ;  a  strange  immersion  in  his  own 
"  history ;  a  strange  forgetfulness  of  the  history  of  the 
"  race." 

Our  argument,  or  that  of  the  elderly  ladies,  would  be, 
then,  that  all  the  voices  of  the  old  world,  from  the  time  of 
Pentaur  to  1 85  7,  are  likely  to  speak  nearly  all  the  truth 
about  art  in  literatui'e,  and  that  to  expect  an  advance  in 
art  resembling  the  advance  in  mechanical  advantages  is  to 
expect  what  will  never  come.  The  old  world,  from  the 
beginning  to  1857,  was  not,  as  Mr.  Howells  appears  to 
believe,  "a  smaller,  cruder,  and  emptier  world  than  we  now 
"live  in."  No;  though  Eujleus,  the  swineherd,  did  not 
live  in  Chicago,  though  he  did  not  slaughter  and  salt  his 
hogs  by  the  myriad  and  by  machinery,  yet  his  world  was 
not  emptier  and  cruder  than  the  world  in  which  Chicago  is 
eminent.  In  his  time,  to  use  Mr.  Howells's  own  words, 
"  what  is  unpretentious  and  what  is  true  was  enduringly 
"  beautiful  and  good."  Can  any  one  seriously  maintain 
that  unpretentious  truth  is  more  conspicuous  in  "  later 
"  writers  "  than  in  Jane  Austen,  or  Fielding,  or  the 
Odyssey,  or  the  Arabian  Nights  1 

This  brings  us  to  Mr.  Howells's  notion  of  excellence  in 
art.  Excellence  is  truth,  beauty  is  truth.  Very  good,  but 
we  must  still  ask,  with  jesting  Pilate,  "  What  is  truth  1 " 
There  must  be  a  standard  of  truth  which  in  art  is  beauty. 
Mr.  Howells,  unless  our  frenzied  eyes  misread  him,  thinks 
that  our  old  fallacious  friend  "  The  Plain  Man "  is  the 
standard.  He  quotes  a  remark  of  Burke's,  "  The  true 
"  standard  of  the  arts  is  in  every  man's  power,  and  an  easy 
"  observation  of  the  most  common,  sometimes  of  the 
"  meanest,  things  in  nature  will  give  the  truest  lights." 

Burke  said  many  better  things  than  that  sentence,  which, 
taken  by  itself,  does  not  supply  a  standard,  but  brings  chaos 
back  again.  It  is  not  in  every  man's  power  to  be  a  judge 
of  what  is  good  in  art.  A  very  famous  philosopher  indeed 
and,  in  matter  of  art,  the  Plain  Man  incarnate,  once  went 
with  another  philosopher  to  the  Louvre.  He  marched  straight 
up  to  the  Venus  (or  the  Victory,  if  critics  will  have  it  so) 
of  Milo.  "  Look  here,"  he  said,  placing  himself  in  his  tall 
hat  and  frockcoat  beside  the  marble,  "  look  how  wrong  this 
"  thing  is.  She  should  stand  like  this,"  and  the  philosopher 
posed  himself  as  an  eternal  reproach  to  the  erring  Olympian. 
"  Perhaps,  perhaps,"  said  the  other  philosopher ;  "  but  I  still 
!  '*  prefer  the  Goddess."  The  Plain  Man  with  his  "  easy 
J  "  observation "  was  not  really  in  the  right.    The  verdict 
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of  the  world  is  with  the  other  philosopher,  not  with  the 
Plain  Man.  Indeed,  this  might  be  obvious  to  Mr.  Howells. 
The  Plain  Man  of  his  own  country  prefers,  above  all  others, 
two  novelists — to  be  sure  he  gets  them  without  paying  for 
them — who  are  not  disciples  of  Mr.  Howells  and  his  methods. 
Nor  have  the  plain  populations  of  the  States  been  "  brow- 
,:  beaten  "  by  critics  into  this  preference.  They  read  what 
they  like,  and  what  they  like  pleases  by  virtue  of  certain 
ancient  qualities  that  were  old  in  the  days  when  the  scribe 
Exnaxa  copied  out  the  story  of  Bitiou  and  Anapou  for 
QAOABOU,  the  treasurer  of  Rameses  II. 

Mr.  Howells  speaks  to  mankind  in  a  parable,  which 
shows  what  he  means  by  truth  in  art.  He  supposes  some- 
body to  bring  out  a  grasshopper  made  of  wire  and  card- 
board, "  prettily  painted  in  a  conventional  tint,"  "  not  very 
"  much  like  a  real  grasshopper,  but  it's  very  much  nicer, 
"  and  it's  served  to  represent  the  notion  of  a  grasshopper 
"  ever  since  man  emerged  from  barbarism.  You  may  say 
"  it's  artificial,  but  then  it's  ideal  too."  Mr.  Howells 
imagines  that  this  grasshopper  metaphor  goes  on  all  fours. 
He  fancies  that  critics  ask  authors  and  artists  to  copy  the 
cardboard  grasshopper,  not  the  real  grasshopper.  Of  course 
the  analogy  does  not  hold  water.  Where  is  the  critic  who 
wishes  the  artist  not  to  imitate  life  1  "  All  art  is  imita- 
"  tion,"  said  a  greater  than  Mr.  Howells.  The  question 
is,  How  are  you  to  imitate'?  No  artist  will  produce  a 
grasshopper  so  like  a  real  grasshopper  as  the  artificial  bait 
in  the  tacklemongers'  shops.  Size,  colour,  texture,  all  are 
imitated  to  deceive  better  eyes  than  men's — the  eyes  of  trout. 
But  nobody,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Howells,  will  call  the 
tacklemaker's  grasshopper  an  example  of  what  the  artistic 
grasshopper  should  be.  Any  mortal  with  eyes  in  his  head  will 
prefer  a  Greek  tettinx,  or  a  Japanese  grasshopper,  as  works  of 
art,  though  the  tacklemaker's  grasshopper  may  take  in  trout 
better.  Art  should  be  true,  but  art  has  conditions  within 
which  alone  it  can  work,  conditions  of  material  which,  in 
turn,  produce  necessary  conventions.  If  "  later  writers " 
can  evade  these  conditions,  or  secure  better  conventions, 
taut  mieux.  But  the  experience  of  the  ages  does  not 
encourage  us  to  be  sanguine.  And  their  success  can  never 
supersede  what  is  good  in  the  art  of  the  immeasurable 
past.  Of  that  excellence  the  standard  is  the  verdict  of  the 
world,  not  of  this  plain  man,  nor  of  that  plain  man — 
Securus  judicat  orhis  terrarum. 


LORD  LYONS. 

THE  death  of  Lord  Lyons  from  paralysis,  so  soon  after 
his  retirement  from  the  great  diplomatic  post  he  had 
so  long  and  so  worthily  held,  may  be  said  to  show  that  he 
had  been  none  too  soon  relieved  of  his  weighty  and  respon- 
sible duties.  It  also  illustrates  a  widely  and  reasonably 
held  opinion  that  some  peculiar  peril  attends  the  moment  of 
release  from  duties  to  which  the  incumbent  has  long  been 
accustomed,  and  which,  even  if  felt  to  be  burdensome,  have 
become  habitual.  The  tenure  of  the  most  important  of  all 
diplomatic  offices  by  Lord  Lyons  had  been  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  justify  remarks,  in  themselves  somewhat  obvious 
and  trite,  on  the  vicissitudes  he  had  seen.  His  father,  no  less 
well  known  than  himself,  had  united  the  professions  of  sailor 
and  diplomatist — which,  for  whatever  reason,  have  not  been 
so  often  conjoined  as  those  of  diplomatist  and  of  soldier 
— and  in  one  capacity  or  another  he  had  seen  the  fatal 
beginning  of  Western  playing  into  the  hands  of  Russia 
at  Navarino,  and  had  had  no  small  share  in  the  last  great 
attempt  to  repair  that  blunder  by  the  action  taken  in  the 
Crimean  War.  The  second  Lord  Lyons  inherited  only  one 
of  his  father's  occupations,  and  attempted  diplomacy  almost, 
though  not  quite,  as  early  as  his  successor,  Lord  Lytton. 
His  sojourns  in  the  various  European  capitals  as  an  attache 
were  of  no  great  moment ;  but  when  all  but  thirty  years 
ago  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  represent  England  in  chief,  he  had, 
in  two  out  of  his  three  chief  missions  (for  his  Constantinople 
residence  was  comparatively  unimportant),  some  of  the 
heaviest  work  to  do  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his 
indispensable  and  much-abused  class.  As  Minister  at 
Washington  Lord  Lyons  bore  the  whole  burden  of  the 
incomparably  difficult  transactions  arising  out  of  the  Civil 
Wat  ;  and  if  it  be  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  an  envoy  to 
secure  the  esteem  of  those  to  whom  he  is  sent  by  discreet 
friendliness,  he  certainly  earned  this  prize  in  a  situation  of 
unusual  difficulty.  His  twenty  years'  incumbency  of  the 
English  Embassy  at  Paris,   after  what  may  be  almost 


called  a  rest  at  Constantinople,  was  in  its  earlier  years 
hardly  less  eventful,  and  perhaps  at  no  time  very  much  less 
difficult.     The  difficulty  of  avoiding  provocation  to  the 
sleepless,  unreasoning,  almost  unconscious  dislike,  if  not 
hatred,  of  England  which  all  good  judges  know  to  be  practi- 
cally unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  time,  was  rather  aggravated 
;  than  lessened  by  the  change  in  the  state  of  France  from  a 
:  powerful  Empire  under  the  at  least  apparent  direction  of  a, 
'  single  head,  to  a  Republic  at  first  struggling  for  existence, 
!  and  even  when  its  strength  was  somewhat  consolidated, 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  each  more  incapable  than  the 
last,  of  a  succession  of  obscure  and  soon  effaced  demagogues. 

The  manner  in  which  Lord  Lyons  discharged  his  difficult 
duties  has  justly  received  almost  universal  praise.  Indeed,  the 
]  only  grumblers  have  been  those  persons,  both  English  and 
French,  who  hold  that  an  ambassador  is  "sent  to  lie  abroad, "not 
only  for  the  physical  good  of  those  of  his  countrymen  whom  he 
would  not  dream  of  entertaining  at  home,  but  also  for  that  of 
foreign  persons  who  have  precisely  the  same  claim  to  his 
hospitality.  Unmarried  Ministers  are  perhaps  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  daughters  no  less  than  ducats  are  not  un- 
desirable possessions  for  an  envoy.  But  if  Lord  Lyons  did 
not  keep  the  open  house  which,  to  judge  from  numerous 
references  in  the  ephemeral  writing  of  the  day  in  Paris, 
seems  to  be  more  and  more  the  chief  requisite  of  a  demo- 
cratic people,  his  discharge  even  of  this  part  of  his  duties 
was  marked  on  all  fit  occasions  by  a  sense  of  fitness,  and 
other  fault  there  was  none  to  be  found.  If  he  had  a 
certain  preference  for  masterly  inactivity,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  by  any  wise  man  that  this  is  a  good  gift  for  one 
in  his  position  at  any  time,  and  especially  in  the  present 
time,  when  a  vast  number  of  merely  trifling  matters  ac- 
quire, as  the  phrase  goes,  international  importance  for  a 
minute,  and  if  hastily  treated  may  perhaps  become  inter- 
national nuisances  for  years.  The  diplomatic  letter  has 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  that  faculty  of  answering 
itself,  if  left  alone,  which  has  been  somewhat  rashly,  but 
not  wholly  without  reason,  claimed  for  letters  in  general; 
and  the  more  suns  go  down  on  international  wrath  the  less 
likely  is  that  wrath  to  have  fatal  consequences.  The  mere 
routine  business,  however,  of  such  a  post  is  considerable ; 
and  it  may  be  feared  that,  as  Lord  Lyons  reached,  but  did 
not  outlive,  the  normal  seventy  years,  and  then  fell  victim 
to  a  disease  which  most  frequently  avenges  an  over-use  of 
the  brain,  he  did  in  a  very  real  sense  spend  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  should  have 
been  any  tittle-tattle  over  matters  which  are  too  sacred  for 
public  discussion,  which  concern  no  one  now  living,  and 
which,  from  the  very  frank  authoritative  statement  on  the 
subject,  can  never  be  decided.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
always  been  fortunate  at  deathbed  receptions,  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  Divine  grace  which  made  a  man  "  in 
"  an  extremely  doubtful  state  of  consciousness"  resolve  to 
change  his  religion  could  also  make  his  resolve  apparent  to 
those  whose  religion  was  to  profit  by  it. 

There  is  no  public  function  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  unfavourable  and  more  irrational  comment  from  the 
more  reckless  and  ignorant  section  of  reformers  than  the 
function  of  which  Lord  Lyons  was  till  lately  the  chief  Eng- 
lish performer.  Some  persons  (of  whom  the  best  known  is 
Mr.  Laboucheee)  in  jest,  and  a  greater  number,  of  whom 
few  are  well  known  at  all,  in  earnest,  represent  the  diplo- 
matic service  as  a  costly  superfluity  which,  if  posts  and 
telegraphs,  Parliaments  and  democratic  institutions,  have 
not  made  it  wholly  useless,  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  terms — say  those  of  a  fairly  paid  and  fairly 
capable  clerk  to  decipher  the  telegrams  and  hand  them  on 
in  proper  form  to  foreign  Governments.  An  older,  but  a 
still  existing,  fallacy  is  that  glanced  at  in  the  venerable 
joke,  partly  quoted  above,  to  the  effect  that  the  diplo- 
matic service  is  a  school  of  disingenuousness  and  trick,, 
if  not  of  open  and  unblushing  perversion  of  the  truth. 
Lord  Lyons  himself,  whose  honour,  in  no  diplomatic- 
Pickwickian  sense,  but  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  all  honest 
men,  was  never  impeached,  was  rather  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  preachers  of  both  these  silly  theories.  The  most  sanguine 
democrat  might  pause  before  handing  over  to  some  one 
chosen  by  election  and  remunerated  at  the  cheap  and  easy 
rate  of  "  six-hundred-a-year  and  a  brougham,"  or  there- 
abouts, such  functions  as  Lord  Lyons  had  to  perform  at  the 
time  of  the  Trent  affair,  or  even  such  as  the  kaleidoscopic 
and  microscopic  changes  of  French '  politics  laid  upon  him 
for  the  past  seventeen  years.  And  the  firmest  believer  in 
the  doctrine  that,  if  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  establish- 
ments abroad  are  not  mere  nests  of  jobbery  and  indolence 
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thoy  are  sinks  of  Modioean  wiles,  might  be  staggered  by  tho 
character  of  the  most  prominent  ami  successful  English 
diplomatist  of  this  generation.  In  truth,  as  all  wiser 
students  of  politics  havo  perceived,  tho  multiplication  of 
international  business  and  tho  vory  facility  of  communi- 
cation referred  to  by  tho  adversaries  of  diplomacy  make 
the  functions  of  the  diplomatist  ever  more  complicated)  more 
necessary,  and  more  valuable.  That  they  make  thorn  also 
more  difficult  and  more  thankless,  if  less  responsible,  may  be 
frankly  granted.  The  long  periods  of  time  during  which 
the  diplomatists  of  past  centuries  were  practically  their  own 
masters  have  disappeared  ;  the  introduction  of  rapid  party 
changes,  if  it  has  not  as  yet  with  the  wiser  nations  much 
affected  the  stability  of  their  appointments,  has  much 
impaired  their  chances  of  maintaining  a  uniform  policy,  and 
the  constantly  rising  and  constantly  dying  rumours  and 
incidents  of  a  day  of  endless  newsmongering,  give  them  as 
constant  opportunity  for  wise  action  or  wise  abstinence  from 
action.  But,  none  of  these  things  in  the  least  supersedes 
them,  or  is  likely  to  supersede  them,  and  the  nation  which 
first  tries  (as  some  have  tried  partially)  to  be  its  own 
diplomatist  will  most  assuredly  find  out  that  there  are  other 
and  far  more  ruinous  expenses  than  those  incurred  for 
ambassadorial  hotels,  secretaries  of  legation,  and  Queen's 
messengers. 


DRUMMERS  IN  COURT. 

IT  appears  to  be  extraordinarily  difficult  for  some  people 
to  get  into  their  heads  the  various  laws,  statutory  and 
otherwise,  which  regulate  the  use  of  streets  by  the  Queen's 
subjects.  For  instance,  there  is  a  law  which  says  that  you 
must  not  assault  people;  there  is  a  law  which  says  that  you 
must  not  obstruct  the  thoroughfare  ;  there  is  a  law  which 
says  that  you  must  not  commit  a  nuisance ;  there  is  a  law 
■which  says  that  you  may,  exceptions  excepted,  walk  along 
the  street;  and  there  is  a  law  which  says  that  you  must 
obey  such  reasonable  rules  as  certain  municipal  authorities 
think  proper  to  make,  under  the  name  of  by-laws,  for  the 
districts  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  All  these  laws  are 
sufficiently  consistent,  and,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  master 
them,  sufficiently  clear ;  yet  people  are  constantly  arising, 
sometimes  in  court  and  sometimes  in  the  columns  of  news- 
papers, and  muddling  them  all  up  in  the  most  perplexing 
fashion. 

Such  a  person  was  Attwell,  who  appeared  the  other 
day  by  his  counsel  before  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins,  and  applied  for  a  mandamus  to  Mr.  Vaugiian, 
directing  him  to  admit  evidence  which  he  had  rejected  as 
irrelevant  to  a  charge  of  assault,  in  which  Attwell  was 
defendant.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  report  of 
the  application  for  a  mandamus,  Attwell  was  charged  with 
assaulting  some  policeman  or  policemen  in  Southampton 
Bow,  and  the  evidence  was  that  he  ran  up  Southampton 
Bow,  and  ran  against  the  police  who  happened  to  be  there. 
For  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  the  alleged  collision  between 
Attwell  and  the  police  occurred,  if  at  all,  when  Attwell 
was  in  the  act  of  running  away  from  some  other  policemen 
in  High  Holborn.  Attwell  appears  from  his  affidavit  to 
have  been  employed,  or  to  have  employed  himself,  on  the 
day  in  question  as  a  drummer.  He  walked  along  Holborn, 
peacefully  whacking  his  drum,  until  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self "  pursued  "  by  certain  policemen,  who  were,  for  aught 
that  appears,  lawfully  pursuing  their  avocation  in  Holborn. 
Being  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  they  caught  Attwell,  and 
broke  his  drum,  whereupon  he  fled,  and  selected  South- 
ampton Bow  as  the  channel  of  his  flight.  As  he  sped  up 
the  latter  thoroughfare  the  collision  occurred — if  it  did  occur 
— between  him  and  the  Southampton  Bow  police.  Upon 
all  this  Attwell  relied  as  a  defence.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  involves  the  following  hypotheses — (i)  that  the  Holborn 
police  assaulted  Attwell;  (2)  that  he  lawfully  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  their  fury ;  (3)  that  in  so  doing  he  ran  into 
tho  Southampton  Bow  police;  (4)  that  the  Southampton 
Bow  police  were  so  far  the  same  thing  as  their  Holborn 
colleagues  as  to  make  them  answerable  for  their  misdeeds ; 
(5)  that  consequently  the  Southampton  Bow  police  were 
the  cause  of  Attwell's  flight,  and  could  not  be  held  to  have 
been  assaulted  by  him.  Mr.  Vaugiian  professed  himself 
ready  to  admit,  and  indeed  inclined  to  believe,  that  Attwell 
had  run  away  from  something  up  Southampton  Bow.  But 
■what  that  something  was,  or  why  he  ran  away  from  it,  the 
magistrate  judiciously  declined  to  speculate.  Whatever  the 
circumstance  might  have  been,  it  could  not  make  it  lawful 


for  Attwui.l  to  run  into  tho  Southampton  Row  police — if 
he  did  run  into  thorn — who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
might  havo  been  accident,  or  lunacy,  or  tho  crimo  of  a  third 
party,  or  tho  Queen's  enemies,  or  tho  act  of  Goo,  that 
caused  ATTWELL  to  lleo ;  but  which  of  these,  or  what  else,  it 
was,  Mr.  Vaugiian  considered  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry 
whether  or  not  Attwell  had  assaulted  the  police  in 
Southampton  Bow,  and  tho  Queen's  Bench  Division  appears 
to  havo  agreed  with  Air.  Vaugiian. 

The  confusion  mentioned  abovo  was  made  manifest 
chiefly  in  the  argument.  Tho  learned  gentleman  who  repre- 
sented Attwell  gravely  cited  Beattie  v.  Gillbank  as  an 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  the  evidence  excluded  by 
Mr.  Vaugiian  was  relevant  to  the  question  before  him.  In 
that  case  it  was  decided  that,  given  that  a  certain  person 
has  a  right  to  do  a  certain  thing — namely,  walk  along  a 
public  highway — and  that,  if  ho  does,  somebody  else  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  do  an  unlawful  act — namely,  commit 
an  assault — these  circumstances  do  not  entitle  the  guardians 
of  the  public  peace  to  forbid  the  first-mentioned  person 
from  doing  what  he  has  prima,  facie  a  right  to  do.  This 
simple  proposition  of  law  has  been  twisted  into  a  theory 
that  any  persons  under  any  circumstances  have  a  right  to 
march  through  the  streets  in  procession,  and  that  no  one 
can  possibly  have  a  right  to  stop  them.  The  inability  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  lightly  decided  and  what  has 
been  absurdly  inferred  would  not  be  surprising  in  a  solicitor 
enjoying  a  limited  practice  as  a  defender  of  disreputable 
prisoners.  It  is  a  little  out  of  place  in  the  High  Court. 
Of  course  the  judges  did  not  assent  to  it.  If  they  had  they 
would  have  found  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
markable chain  of  inferences  set  out  above.  It  is  almost  a 
pity  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  exposing 
the  frailty  of  this  process  of  reasoning  from  a  misunder- 
standing by  the  trifling  fact  that  the  persons  responsible 
for  Attwell's  affidavit  had  ensured  his  failure  ab  initio  by 
omitting  to  state  what  question  or  questions  the  magistrate 
had  refused  to  allow  to  be  asked. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

ACCOBDING  to  one  of  those  reports  which,  though 
they  are  unauthorized,  for  the  most  part  prove  to  be 
accurate,  the  Cabinet  has  lately  been  engaged  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Local  Government  Bill.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  measure  will  be  brought  forward  early  in 
the  approaching  Session.  Some  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are  seriously  interested  in  the  question,  and  some  of  them 
are  pledged  against  it.  As  the  Opposition  will  accept  the 
principle  of  municipal  government  of  rural  districts,  the 
party  struggle  which  may  be  expected  will  turn  only  on  the 
more  or  less  popular  character  of  the  machinery  which  is 
to  be  created,  and  on  the  functions  which  are  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  new  Corporations  or  to  County  and  District  Boards. 
Perhaps  the  ostensible  unanimity  of  all  parties  may  have 
the  incidental  effect  of  restraining  the  rhetorical  flourishes 
which  are  sometimes  thought  appropriate  to  the  subject. 
The  House  of  Commons  will  soon  be  satiated  by  eloquent 
expositions  of  the  advantages  of  the  training  which  muni- 
cipal office  is  supposed  to  provide  for  apprentices  to  the 
craft  of  statesmanship.  Air.  Chamberlain's  career  may  be 
considered  as  the  best  illustration  of  a  theory  which  is  in  fact 
supported  by  no  other  example.  So  ambitious  and  able  an 
aspirant  to  political  eminence  would  have  probably  been 
equally  successful  if  he  had  never  meddled  with  the  local 
business  of  Birmingham.  Cobden,  though  he  was  at  one 
time  an  alderman  of  Manchester,  acquired  celebrity  and 
influence  in  a  different  field  of  action.  One  episode  of 
O'Connell's  career  was  his  tenure  of  the  mayoralty  of  Dublin. 
In  the  previous  century  Wilkes  became  Lord  Alayor  of 
London  ;  but  his  success  as  a  demagogue  was  the  cause,  and 
not  the  consequence,  of  his  civic  promotion.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  some  Parliamentary  candidates  may  be 
recommended  to  the  favour  of  the  constituencies  by  their 
experience  in  local  administration  ;  but  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  has  in  fifty  years  only  produced  a  single 
statesman,  and  a  Local  Government  Bill  may  perhaps  be 
equally  barren  of  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  level  of  pro- 
vincial mediocrity. 

Judicious  legislators,  like  skilful  mechanics,  seldom  trouble' 
themselves  with  inquiries  into  the  incidental  or  collateral 
results  of  their  operations.  Tools  are  made  to  cut,  to  mould, 
or  to  penetrate,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
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delicacy  of  touch.  Institutions,  also,  though  they  may 
sometimes  have  an  educational  value,  are  to  be  estimated 
according  to  their  fitness  for  the  work  which  they  are  intended 
to  perform.  It  is  often  said  that  the  habit  of  serving  on 
juries  tends  to  create  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  respect  for 
evidence  which  might  otherwise  not  be  generally  diffused 
among  the  laity  :  but  trial  by  jury  is  maintained,  not  for 
the  moral  benefit  of  the  jurors,  but  as  a  rough  and  con- 
venient method  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  inspiring 
popular  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice.  A 
Local  Government  Bill  ought  in  theory  to  be  constructed 
with  exclusive  regard  to  efficiency  and  economy  of  adminis- 
tration. The  political  reasons  for  introducing  such  a 
measure  are  unavoidable  disturbances,  such  as  the  effect  of 
friction  on  a  mechanical  contrivance.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  substitution  of  elected  bodies  for  county  justices  will 
make  the  government  of  counties  more  efficient,  and  it  will 
almost  certainly  render  it  far  more  costly;  but  experience 
proves  that  it  has  become  impossible  to  defend  anomalies 
which  could  be  explained  away.  It  is  too  late  to  question 
the  conventional  proposition  that  taxes  can  only  be  properly 
levied  by  representative  bodies.  In  substance  taxation  and 
representation  are  every  day  more  and  more  widely  severed 
through  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  It  is  now  proposed  to  use  the  cant  phrase  of 
"  one  man,  one  vote  "  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  re- 
presentation of  landed  property;  but  the  levying  of  the 
county  rate  by  justices  is  popularly  believed  to  be  a  privilege 
or  monopoly.  The  landowners,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
justices,  really  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  rates,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  always  reminds  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
there  is  any  proposal  for  relieving  or  shifting  the  burden  of 
local  taxation.  They  have  generally  exhibited  the  prudence  or 
frugality  of  persons  who  are  dealing  with  their  own  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  after  all  deductions,  there  is  a 
residue  of  apparent  theoretical  irregularity.  If  it  is  for  this 
reason  only,  there  must  be  a  Local  Government  Bill,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  experiment  may  be  successful. 

It  is  wrell  known  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  are  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  an  improved 
rural  administration.  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  who  is  not 
prone  to  innovation,  lately  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in 
favour  of  some  measure  which  would  reduce  the  pressure  of 
business  ou  the  Government  departments.  He  perhaps 
undervalues  the  advantage  of  the  impartiality  which  cha- 
racterizes central  administration  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  opinion  is  shared  by  many  official  authorities.  Mr. 
ILitchie,  to  whom  the  duty  of  framing  and  introducing  the 
Bill  has  been  assigned,  will  excusably  regard  the  measure 
with  the  partiality  of  an  author.  Mr.  Goschen  will  almost 
certainly  take  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  Bill.  All 
his  habitual  opinions  and  all  his  previous  acts  have  inclined 
him  to  support  a  comprehensive  measure ;  and,  as  legisla- 
tion is  inevitable,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  unwise  to  make 
changes  wide  enough  to  be  possibly  final.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Gosciien,  then  a  member  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  Administration,  prepared  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill,  which  was  printed,  but  never  read  a  second  time. 
The  scheme  was  unacceptable  to  the  Opposition,  and  on  the 
Liberal  side  it  received  no  cordial  support ;  but  its  prin- 
cipal defect  may  have  been  that  it  was  premature.  Mr. 
Gosciien  has  since  had  ample  time  to  reconsider  the  subject ; 
and  he  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  scruples  of  his  present 
allies  and  colleagues.  If,  however,  any  of  them  should  be 
disposed  to  prefer  a  trivial  change,  Mr.  Goschen  may  fairly 
remind  them  of  the  miscarriage  which  occurred  during 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  term  of  office.  The  Minister's  in- 
difference to  domestic  legislation  deprived  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  a  safe  and  salutary  measure.  Sir  Stafford 
Nortiicote  was  compelled  by  his  own  supporters  to  promise 
the  introduction  of  a  Local  Government  Bill ;  and  conse- 
quently Mr.  Cross,  in  a  subsequent  Session,  introduced  a 
Bill,  which  failed  to  satisfy  any  party.  A  second  version  in 
another  year  was  still  less  liberal  in  its  provisions,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  farmers,  who  then  controlled  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  counties,  bad  ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in 
the  question.  The  provisions  of  any  Bill  which  can  now  be 
prepared  will  bo  far  more  sweeping. 

It  may  probably  be  expedient  to  take  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  as  the  qualification  of  county  municipal  voters. 
There  are  both  theoretical  and  practical  objections  to  such 
an  arrangement ;  but  any  less  popular  measure  would  imme- 
diately become  the  object  of  hostile  agitation.  Once  more 
factions  would  denounce  the  hardship  of  "  the  man  on  the 
"  other  side  of  the  hedge  "  who  might  have  no  vote  for  his 


county,  while  his  next  neighbour  shared  the  franchise  of  an 
urban  municipality.  It  is  true  that  agricultural  labourers 
are  not  ideally  capable  electors ;  but  perhaps  they  may  be 
more  ready  to  appreciate  the  claims  and  character  of  candi- 
dates for  local  office  than  to  judge  between  competing  poli- 
tical orators.  The  main  reason  for  resting  rural  government 
on  a  popular  suffrage  is  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
in  Wales  without  any  deleterious  results.  No  comj3etent 
and  constant  observer  will  deny  that  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations Act  of  1834  has  on  the  whole  succeeded.  The  rural 
governments  also  will  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature  and  to  the  supervision  of  official  auditors. 
It  has  been  generally  said  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
vast  revenues  of  great  cities  there  has  been  no  complaint. 
The  Corporations  have  laid  out  parks,  they  have  built 
municipal  palaces,  and  they  have  provided  in  many  ways 
liberally  for  the  convenience  and  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stituents. If  their  example  is  followed  by  County  Boards, 
the  scale  of  rates  which  is  now  levied  by  the  justices  will  be 
largely  exceeded.  A  free  expenditure  of  money  for  well-con- 
sidered public  purposes  is  not  inconsistent  with  modern  esti- 
mates of  expediency.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  much 
larger  area  can  be  governed  on  the  principles  which  regulate 
the  administration  and  outlay  of  comparatively  compact 
towns.  It  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  difficulties  which 
will  arise  from  the  necessary  non-residence  of  many  members 
of  the  governing  body.  Town  Councillors  have  their  houses 
or  business  premises  within  a  short  distance  of  the  public 
offices.  Some  of  them  are  required  to  attend  Committees  or 
to  discharge  other  municipal  duties  almost  every  day  in  the 
week.  It  will  be  impossible  to  impose  an  equal  regularity 
of  attendance  on  the  part  of  representatives  scattered  over  a 
wide  district.  It  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body  whether  they  will  require  pay- 
ment of  their  travelling  expenses,  or  perhaps  a  fuller 
remuneration  for  their  services.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to 
provide  salaries  for  County  Councillors,  their  character  will 
be  greatly,  and  perhaps  injuriously,  affected  by  the  change. 
Some  enthusiasts  have  foretold  the  choice  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  districts  and  their  acceptance  of  office ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  constituencies  will  prefer 
representatives  of  rank  and  personal  fitness  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  present  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
town  Corporations,  though  their  members  are  generally 
respectable,  are  seldom  the  heads  of  local  society  or  even  the 
principal  employers  of  labour.  The  framers  of  a  Local 
Government  Bill  must  trust  largely  to  fortune.  They  will  not 
be  well  advised  if  they  undertake  any  interference  with  the 
existing  Municipal  Corporations.  An  extension  of  their 
powers  would  be  an  unnecessary  departure  from  experience. 
A  graver  mistake  would  be  committed  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  transfer  to  any  local  body  the  functions  of  Par- 
liamentary Committees.  The  County  Councils  will  in  many 
cases  be  parties  to  the  litigation,  and  they  will  have  no 
possible  qualification  for  judicial  duties. 


MR.  VV.  H.  SMITH  AT  DONCASTER. 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  present  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  troubles  a  vacation  audience  with  a  speech, 
and,  accordingly,  when  he  does  break  silence  he  is  understood 
to  mean  business.    On  this  last  occasion  he  had  received  a 
challenge  to  which  he  doubtless  felt  himself  especially  bound 
to  respond.    We  probably  owe,  if  not  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's 
latest  speech  itself,  at  any  rate  a  good  many  of  its  outspoken 
and  resolute  utterances,  to  the  controversial  courage  of  Mr. 
John  Morley.    Flesh  and  blood,  indeed — to  say  nothing 
of  flesh  which  has  been  wearied  and  blood  which  has  been 
poisoned  by  the  long  imprisonments  and  ingenious  tortures 
undergone  last  Session  by  members  of  the  Government  in 
the  desperate  effort  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  House 
of  Commons — could  hardly  be  expected  to  stand  the  cool 
assertion  that  "  obstruction  had  placed  no  difficulties  in 
"  the  way  of  passing  English  and  Scotch  measures."  What 
Mr.  Morley  meant  by  this  audacious  paradox  he  did,  no 
doubt,  go  on  to  explain ;  the  explanation  being  carefully 
framed  so  as  to  save  the  technical  accuracy  of  his  statement, 
while  leaving  it  as  misleading  as  ever  for  the  kind  of  hearers 
whom  he  was  addressing.  According  to  Mr.  Morley's  highly 
ingenious  mode  of  stating  his  case,  it  would  be  possible  to  prove 
a  good  deal.    He  could  easily  prove,  for  instance,  that  the 
longest-winded  of  pulpit  orators  "places  no  difficulties"  in  the 
way  of  his  congregation  departing  within  a  reasonable  time 
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to  their  homes  :  for  their  departure,  does  not  begin  until  he 
has  concluded  his  sermon,  and  when  it  has  begun,  ho  inter- 
poses no  opposition  to  it  whatever.  To  complain  of  his 
prolixity  as  the  real  cause  of  tho  delay  would  be  as  unjust, 
Mr.  Moulky  ought  to  contend,  as  in  his  opinion  it  is 
to  accuse  the  Parnellites  and  Radicals  of  obstructing  Irish 
and  Scotch  measures.  Whon  these  measures  were  reached 
they  offered  no  vexatious  resistance  to  them  ;  but,  on  tho 
contrary — or  let  it  bo  so  assumed — a  liberal  desire  to 
promote  their  speedy  enactment.  All  that  these  cruelly- 
maligned  persons  did  was,  of  set  and  malicious  purpose,  to 
consume  so  unconscionablo  an  amount  of  Parliamentary 
time  during  the  first  four  or  five  months  of  the  Session  that 
when,  in  its  last  few  hurried  weeks,  a  batch  of  the  aforesaid 
English  and  Scotch  measures  was  at  length  reached,  it 
would  havo  been  impossible  for  the  most  harmonious  legis- 
lature in  the  world  to  have  passed  them  into  law. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  has  supplied  the  simplest  antidote  to  Mr. 
Morley's  fallacy  by  merely  reckoning  up — to  revert  to  our 
former  metaphor — tho  minutes  occupied  by  the  sermon.  So 
daring  an  assertion  as  he  had  to  deal  with  would  naturally  send 
a  Leader  of  the  House  to  his  Parliamentary  statistics,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  comes  back  from  them  with  a  crushing  record. 
The  Parnellites  and  Gladstonians  compose  about  three- 
sevenths  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Unionist  party 
the  remaining  four-sevenths.    The  three-sevenths  delivered 
7,300  speeches;  the  four-sevenths,  4,100  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  average  number  of  speeches  of  each  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition was  twenty- nine,  the  average  number  per  head  of  the 
Unionists  was  ten.    The  number  of  occasions  on  which  the 
Gladstonian-Parnellite  party  was  called  to  order,  from  Sir 
William  Harcourt  downwards,  is  a  point  less  material, 
perhaps,  to  the  immediate  question,  because,  although  it 
occupies  time,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  says,  to  call  upon  a 
member  to  apologize,  the  loss  is  much  more  than  compensated 
when  the  incident  ends,  as  it  occasionally  does — and  should 
do  much  more  frequently — iu  the  suspension  of  the  offender. 
Incidentally,  of  course,  the  figures  above  quoted  demolish 
Mr.  Morley;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  had  a  more  serious  object  before  him  than  the 
mere  achievement  of  a  controversial  triumph.     He  had 
not  come  to  Doncaster,  as  he  told  his  hearers,  to  make  a 
great  speech,  which,  as  he  bluntly  put  it,  "  is  not  in  his 
*  line."    He  presented  himself  to  them  in  the  capacity 
of  a  man   of  business,   and  the  main   business  before 
him   was,  as   he   thinks,  and   we   entirely  agree  with 
him,  to  satisfy  the  public  that  what  Mr.  Morley  says 
did  not  occur  last  Session  shall  at  any  rate   be  pre- 
vented from  occurring  in  future.    The  Government,  as  we 
know,  have  already  received  warning  of  what  they  may 
expect.    "  We  have  been  told,"  said  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
"  that  the  business  of  the  coming  Session  is  business  which 
"  shall  not  be  transacted  unless  we  can  yield  in  the  first 
"  instance  to  the  views   which  are  entertained  by  the 
"  Parnellite  and  Gladstonian  party.    They  say  that  Ire- 
"  land  stops  the  way,  and  that   Ireland   will  continue 
"  to  stop  the  way  until  we  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the 
"  minority."    To  this  impudent  defiance  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  on  the   part  of  men  who  are  supposed  to  re- 
cognize no  other  sanctity  of  any  sort  or  kind  in  human 
affairs,  the  Leader  of  the  House  has  becomingly  replied  by 
assuring  the  country  that  the  Government  will  not  yield  to 
the  minority  in  the  course  which  they  desire  to  take,  and 
that  "  the  interests  of  England  and  Scotland  shall  be  con- 
"  sidered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  that 
"  the  will  of  the  minority  stands  in  the  way."    We  trust 
that  the  moment  Parliament  meets — that  is  to  say,  before 
permitting  the  revival  of  obstructive  tactics  on  the  Debate 
on  the  Address — Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  will  take  steps  to  make 
good  this  declaration ;  and,  as  regards  the  mode  of  doing  so, 
one  point  of  much  importance  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  is  this — that  uncompromising  vigour  of  action  is,  not 
only  as  regards  the  Parnellites  themselves,  or  the  tag- 
rag  and  bob-tail  of  the  Gladstonite  faction,  but  even  as 
regards  Mr.  Gladstone's  lieutenants  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  an  indispensable  condition  of  success.    It  may  be 
taken  as  quite  certain  that  these  patriots  will  offer  all 
the  resistance  that  they  dare  to  any  measures  for  restoi'ing 
efficiency  to  the  House  of  Commons.    The  problem  is,  there- 
fore, how  to  bring  matters  as  surely  and  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  point  at  which  the  Gladstonians  are  most  likely  to  be 
deserted  by  the  courage  of  their  wrongdoing  ;  and  the  most 
obvious  solution  of  the  problem  is  that  suggested  by  cer- 
tain recent  experiences  in  Trafalgar  Square.    Had  the  autho- 
rities dealt  irresolutely  at  the  critical  moment  with  that 


business,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  at  this  moment  bo  endea- 
vouring to  give  the  same  currency  to  the  word  "  Walker  " 
as  to  the  phrase  "  Romomber  Mitcliolstown,"  and  distribut- 
ing a  shower  of  letters  and  postcards  conveying  half-veiled 
incitements  to  tho  English  forces  of  disorder  to  imitate 
their  allies  in  Ireland.  Thanks,  however,  to  tho  firmness 
with  which  riot  was  suppressed  in  London,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  brought  very  quickly  to  his  senses,  and  mado  almost 
ludicrous  hasto  to  withdraw  from  a  position  which  even  ho 
perceived  to  bo  too  compromising.  Tho  lesson  of  tho  inci- 
dent ought  not  to  be  lost.  The  Government  must  havo 
perceived  from  it  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone  dares  not  asso- 
ciate himself  too  conspicuously  with  tho  interests  of  disorder 
in  the  streets;  and  they  may  safely  infer  that  there  are 
lengths  to  which  ho  will  not  venture  to  go  in  identifying 
himself  with  the  party  of  obstruction  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  more  vigorously,  therefore,  they  prosecute 
the  work  of  repressing  Parliamentary  mutiny  the  more 
speedily  they  will  drive  him  to  tho  position  which  he  finds 
untenable. 

In  his  references  to  the  Home  Rule  question  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  did  well  to  give  the  foremost  place  to  the  recent 
utterances  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  in  the  columns  of  his 
valuable  paper.  The  Gladstonians,  we  observe,  have  exer- 
cised a  sound  judgment  in  passing  over  these  inopportune 
declarations  in  total  silence.  A  more  complete  repudiation 
of  the  whole  batch  of  Parnellite  pledges,  by  which  the 
English  Separatists  pretend  to  have  been  convinced  of  the 
safety  of  their  Irish  policy,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  frame.  There  is  hardly  one  of  the  professions  which 
flowed  so  glibly  from  the  benches  below  the  gangway  in 
the  debates  on  the  Separation  Bdl  to  which  Mr.  Ford 
does  not  emphatically  give  the  lie.  That  Bill,  he  de- 
clares, was  a  proposal  to  give  Ireland  a  Parliament  which 
would  not  have  a  tithe  of  the  power  that  Irishmen 
had  been  robbed  of,  and  which  would  have  been  kept 
"  permanently  under  the  stepmotherly  oversight  of  Eng- 
"  land."  The  Bill  "  debarred  the  Irish  nation  from  dealing 
"  with  questions  of  religion  and  land,  with  diplomatic  and 
"  military  matters,  and  with  Excise  taxes  and  duties  on 
"  imports."  It  "  kept  them  from  creating  an  army  of  their 
"  own."  Above  all—  and  this,  adds  Mr.  Ford  (and  we 
can  well  believe  it),  is  a  serious  thing,  from  his  point  of 
view — "  it  bound  them  for  ever  to  the  Throne  and  the 
"  dynasty  reigning  in  Great  Britain."  In  short,  "  No  true 
"  Nationalist  could  conscientiously  accept  such  a  Consti- 
"  tntion  as  final.  There  was  no  finality  except  justice,  and 
"  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  plan  was  but  a  small  instal- 
"  ment  of  justice  to  Ireland."  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Gladstonians,  as  has  been  said,  have  studiously  ignored 
these  very  significant  deliverances.  Obviously  they  could 
not  notice  them  at  all  without  resorting  to  the  subterfuge 
that  they  proceed  from  an  irresponsible  source,  and  that  the 
"  authorized  version  "  of  the  Nationalist  claims  is  to  be 
sought  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Parnell  alone.  But,  apart 
from  the  awkward  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  still  a  little 
matter  of  a  speech  at  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  said  much 
the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Ford,  to  explain  away,  the  Glad- 
stonian apologist  has  probably  begun  to  feel  that  the 
JoRKiNS-and-SpENLOw  game  between  the  Nationalists  is 
pretty  well  played  out.  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
Irish-American  who  pays  the  piper,  and  he  it  is  who  will 
call  the  tune. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  M.  CARNOT. 

THE  political  crisis  in  France  has  ended  for  the  moment 
in  the  best  possible  way.  M.  Carnot,  as  he  must  now 
be  called — for  he  is  to  suppress  the  Persian  half  of  his  name — 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  candidate  who  should  be  chosen 
where  there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  parties.  His 
personal  character  is  good,  his  abilities  have  not  been  shown 
to  be  consideiable  enough  to  cause  any  uneasiness,  and  he 
has  never  committed  himself  by  eager  support  of  any 
dangerous  political  principles.  In  a  stable  condition  of 
affairs  he  would  make  an  excellent  President ;  and,  as  the 
French  Chambers  are  plainly  resolved  not  to  elect  any  man 
who  even  appears  strong  enough  to  rule  in  fact,  he  was  a 
very  fit  candidate.  The  Right  having  decided  to  take  a 
course  which  amounted,  in  fact,  to  abstention  from  the 
election,  no  section  of  the  Republican  party  was  able  to 
carry  its  own  man.  M.  Ferry,  who  was  obeyed  by  the 
strongest  section,  took  the  wisest  course  by  retiring  in 
M.  Carnot's  favour.  He  secured  the  credit  of  having  acted 
in  a  graceful  way,  and  showed  his  power  by  transferring  the 
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votes  of  his  party.  A  very  consistent  French  Radical  might 
object  against  the  new  President  that  his  position  is  too 
aristocratic.  If  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  be  born  the 
descendant  of  the  organizer  of  victory,  he  would  hardly  be 
President  of  France  to-day ;  but  his  grandfather's  merits  as 
a  regicide  appear  to  atone  for  M.  Carnot's  family  advantages. 

The  ease  with  which  the  election  was  transacted,  and  the 
respectability  of  the  President  himself,  have  apparently 
inspired  a  very  sudden  aud  general  confidence  in,  at  least, 
the  immediate  future  of  France.  This  hopefulness  is  perhaps 
amiable,  but  it  is  certainly  very  blind  to  some  of  the  facts  of 
the  election.  Whatever  other  influences  were  at  work,  it  is 
clear  that  fear  of  the  mob  of  Paris  weighed  considerably  on 
the  Congress  at  Versailles.  This  is  even  acknowledged  quite 
openly  and  without  shame  on  all  sides  in  France,  and  abroad 
it  is  noted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Parisian  mob  hate 
M.  Ferry,  and  it  threatened  disorder  if  he  was  elected. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  so 
many  members  to  vote  for  M.  Carnot  at  the  first  ballot. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  unpopular  candidate  had  not 
been  chosen,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  i*elief,  and  the 
Congress  was  not  a  little  complimented  on  its  good  sense, 
moderation,  circumspection,  and  other  praiseworthy  quali- 
ties. If  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  mob  is  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  the  deputies  were,  no  doubt, 
wise  in  attending  to  it ;  but  the  supposition  is  neither 
honourable  to  them  nor  is  this  nervous  fear  of  riot  a  hope- 
ful sign  in  itself.  The  general  interests  of  France  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  consulted  if  the  hatred  the  revolu- 
tionary mob  feel  for  M.  Ferry  were  considered  as  one 
of  his  chief  merits,  and  if  an  opportunity  to  give  the  party 
of  disorder  a  severe  lesson  had  not  been  avoided.  Ex- 
perience ought  by  this  time  to  have  shown  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  pavement  are  not  so  modest  as  to  remain 
contented  with  one  success  of  this  kind.  If  M.  Carnot 
shows  half  the  resolution  of  character  he  is  so  suddenly 
credited  with,  they  are  as  likely  to  turn  against  him  as 
not.  But,  even  if  the  influence  of  the  mob  is  put  aside, 
there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  enough  in  the  course  of  the 
election  to  make  the  most  sanguine  doubt  whether  the 
new  President  can  manage  better  than  M.  Grevy,  or  as 
much  as  hold  oflice  for  any  length  of  time.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  was  chosen  is  a  proof  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Right  to  give  real  assistance  to  the  Republic ;  and  it  is  no 
less  convincing  evidence  of  the  miserable  divisions  within 
the  Republican  party.  M.  Ferry,  M.  de  Freycinet, 
M.  Floquet,  and  M.  Clemenceau  have  each  their  own 
following,  each  can  prevent  the  other  from  governing,  and 
no  one  of  the  four  can  administer  permanently  himself. 
Ministry  after  Ministry  is  formed  of  subordinate  politicians, 
who  are  upset  by  the  really  influential  party  leaders,  who 
will  not,  or  cannot,  take  office  themselves.  M.  Clemenceau 
and  the  Radicals  have  shown  a  steady  determination  to  upset 
any  Cabinet  which  will  not  obey  their  orders.  They  have 
already  told  M.  Carnot  that  nothing  short  of  absolute  supre- 
macy will  satisfy  them.  They  will  band  with  the  Right  or 
with  any  other  section  to  upset  a  Ministry  they  cannot  con- 
trol. They  are  already  making  difficulties  for  the  President 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  term  by  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Ministry.  After  M.  Rouvier's  experience  it  is 
sheer  credulity  to  think  that  the  Conservatives  will  have 
any  scruple  in  helping  the  Radicals — as  long  as  they  are  not 
asked  to  help  General  Boulanger  also.  And  yet  nothing 
is  less  uncertain  in  French  politics  than  that  a  Radical 
Ministry  would  be  opposed  by  every  other  section  of  the 
Chamber.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  deadlock  as  this  it  is 
little  better  than  folly  to  expect  that  M.  Carnot  can  give 
stability  to  the  Government.  Instability  is  inherent  in  and 
is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  situation  created  by 
nearly  a  hundred  years  of  history.  There  may  be,  there 
probably  will  be,  no  other  immediate  culbute  generate  ;  but, 
unless  some  great  change  occurs — of  which  at  present  there 
is  no  sign — France  must  continue  to  be  feebly  administered 
by  feeble  and  shifting  Cabinets  of  nobodies.  In  the  mean- 
time the  great  financial  and  administrative  difficulties, 
requiring  to  be  dealt  with  strongly  and  ably,  must  be  left 
alone,  to  remain  as  they  are  or  grow  worse. 


SMALL  INCOMES. 

THE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shares  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  with  Mr.  Giffen, 
the  power  of  making  statistics  at  once  signiBcant  and  in- 
telligible.   In  his  address  to  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 


of  which  he  is  President,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Goschen 
did  not  make  any  original  contribution  to  social  or  economic 
science.  It  was  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
do  so.  The  departmental  duties  of  his  office  are  not,  it  is 
true,  very  heavy,  except  from  Christmas  to  Easter.  But 
Mr.  Goschen's  political  pugnacity  finds  him  abundance  of 
employment,  and  his  invaluable  services  as  a  public  speaker 
are  naturally  in  great  request.  He  also  discharges  other 
functions  of  a  less  imposing  kind,  and  before  appearing  at 
Willis's  Rooms  on  Tuesday  he  had  already  attended  a 
Cabinet,  and  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  church.  In 
these  circumstances  it  would  have  been  absurd  for  Mr. 
Goschen,  wonderful  as  are  his  powers  of  work,  to  attempt 
one  of  those  elaborate  investigations  which  require,  as  he 
says,  "  continuous  and  undisturbed  attention."  What  he 
very  wisely  did  was  to  make  use  of  the  materials  within  his 
reach  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  put  into  a 
more  or  less  popular  form  the  moral  of  what  official  figures 
have  taught  him  about  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Mr. 
Goschen's  general  conclusion  is  the  most  comfortable  one 
that,  while  very  rich  people  are  not  so  rich  as  they  were, 
moderately  well-to-do  people  are  better  off.  Mr.  Goschen  does 
not  pretend  to  have  discovered  this  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  for  him- 
self, and  he  quotes  in  support  of  his  thesis  the  opinion  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  depres- 
sion in  trade.  What  he  has  himself  accomplished  is  to  supple- 
ment the  researches  of  the  Commissioners  by  more  recent 
data,  and  to  show  that  the  movement  which  they  observed 
has  ever  since  continued.  There  is  something  perhaps  a 
little  grim  in  the  spectacle  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer passing  in  review  the  incomes  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Byron  describes  certain  practices  of  which 
he  was  fond  as  "  so  good,  I  wonder  Castlereagh  don't  tax 
"  'em,"  and  some  of  Mr.  Goschen's  hearers  or  readers  must 
have  felt  like  sheep  being  paraded  before  the  butcher. 
But,  as  Mr.  Goschen  took  off  a  penny  last  year,  and  may 
therefore  be  expected,  with  a  "  very  human  "  want  of  logic, 
to  take  off  another  penny  next  year,  or  even  twopence,  he 
had  perhaps  earned  the  right  to  talk  about  incomes  with- 
out exciting  qualms.  Mr.  Goschen's  figures,  which  are  to 
some,  though  not  a  very  large,  extent  conjectural,  un- 
doubtedly prove,  if  they  prove  anything,  that  wealth  is 
much  more  evenly  distributed  than  it  was  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  This  is  an  object  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  which 
many  schemes,  socialistic  and  otherwise,  have  been  fruit- 
lessly framed.  If  it  is  really  being  effected  by  natural 
agencies,  as  there  seems  at  least  good  reason  to  believe, 
some  fussy  people  may  be  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  a  fad ; 
but  most  of  us  will  be  very  well  satisfied  to  wait  for  the 
course  of  events.  Parliament  cannot  usefully  do  more  than 
remove  restrictions  upon  a  process  which  is  essentially 
spontaneous. 

The  argument  against  inequality  has  its  limits,  as  Sydney 
Smith  long  ago  contended  with  humorous  exaggeration  in 
the  case  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy.  The  existence  of 
colossal  fortunes  has  been  in  all  times  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  energy  and  enterprise  in  trade.  The  lottery  of  life  may 
have  an  unusually  large  number  of  blanks.  But  the  great 
prizes  seize  hold  of  popular  imagination,  and  ambitious 
merchants,  like  the  sons  in  the  fable,  improve  the  commerce 
of  their  country  while  searching  for  the  hidden  treasure. 
But  when  all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  con- 
siderations, it  remains  true,  as  Mr.  Goschen  rather  clumsily 
puts  it,  that  "  the  great  central  body  of  the  community  " 
should  be  "  reinforced  both  from  above  and  from  below." 
Great  wealth  is  in  itself,  of  course,  whatever  muddleheaded 
rhetoricians  may  say,  not  an  evil,  but  a  good.  The  contrast 
between  wealth  and  poverty  is  distressing,  and  even  mis- 
chievous. But  the  remedy  is  to  raise  the  poor,  or  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  raising  themselves,  not  to  impoverish  the 
rich.  Now  Mr.  Goschen  believes  that  "  the  larger  fortunes 
"  are  not  increasing,  but  that  the  increase  in  the  aggregate 
"  wealth  of  the  community  is  rather  in  the  middle  classes 
"  than  in  the  highest  stations  of  wealth."  And  he  really 
seems  to  make  this  out,  if  assessments  to  Income-tax  can  be 
considered  evidence.  Moreover,  this  method  of  demonstra- 
tion is  supported  by  other  tests,  such  as  the  value  of 
houses  and  shops.  The  returns  of  inhabited  house  duty 
from  1875  to  1886  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  houses 
below  fifty  pounds,  a  smaller  increase  in  large  houses, 
and  a  positive  decrease  in  the  very  few  establishments 
which  are  rated  at  more  than  a  thousand  pounds.  Mr. 
Goschen  lays  no  stress  on  the  fact,  which  is  nevertheless 
remarkable,  that  the  increase  has  been  much  less  since  1880 
than  it  was  before,  when  the  prosperity  of  the  country  had 
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ceased  for  somo  years  to  advance  "by  leaps  and  bounds." 
That  comparison,  however,  was  beside  Mr.  GoSOHEN's 
immediate  purpose,  which  is  to  show  how  the  growth  of 
property,  bo  it  fast  or  slow,  has  been  apportioned.  Tlio 
statistics  furnished  by  shops  are  peculiarly  interesting  in 
this  respect.  The  annual  value  of  all  shops  was  raised 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  between  1S75  and  1S86.  Shops 
between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  rose  only  twelve  per- 
cent., while  shops  above  a  t  housand  pounds  rose  nearly  fifty 
per  cent.  These  figures  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  tell 
against  Mr.  Gosciien's  theory.  But  Mr.  Gosciien  is  ready 
with  his  explanation.  It  is  the  limited  liability  Companies, 
with  largo  capital,  which  are  swallowing  up  the  small 
shops.  This  capital  is  held  in  small  quantities  by  many 
shareholders,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 
The  lower  middle  class,  and  the  upper  crust,  as  Mr.  Toole 
would  say,  of  the  working  class  are  appropriating  a  larger 
share  of  the  national  resources.  We  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Gosciien  means  by  calling  this  a  "  silent 
"  Socialism,"  for  the  Socialism  which  is  not  merely  a  vague 
sentiment  strikes  at  private  property  altogether.  But 
the  process  is  a  salutary  one,  and  its  continuance,  if  it 
be  not  artificially  forced,  will  promote  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  community. 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  MESSAGE. 

THE  messages  or  speeches  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  of  considerable 
interest  to  Englishmen.  When  Mr.  Thackeray  piously 
hoped  that  goodness  would  help  the  man  who  read  them, 
he  must  have  had  a  comfortable  assurance  that  he  was  not 
praying  for  any  large  body  of  his  countrymen.  President 
Cleveland's  Message  will  be  a  very  important  exception. 
It  deals  with  a  question  which  is  as  interesting  to  English- 
men as  to  Americans,  and  it  must  needs  put  more  life 
and  spirit  into  the  politics  of  the  United  States  than  they 
have  possessed  at  any  period  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  Civil  War  twenty-five  years  ago.  Breaking  through 
the  custom  which  required  that  his  message  should  be  a 
discursive  essay  on  things  in  general  President  Cleveland 
has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  tariff.  It  is  impossible 
to  recast  this  without  touching  directly  the  pockets  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  indirectly  influencing  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  world.  The  President  is 
careful  to  state  that  he  has  no  wish  to  court  the  American 
workman,  but  he  frankly  declares  his  indifference  to  the 
charge  of  favouring  Free-trade.  His  policy,  he  says,  may 
be  called  by  that  or  another  name,  but  it  is  the  policy  he 
recommends  to  Congress,  and  which,  as  he  does  not  affect 
to  deny,  must  alter  the  terms  on  which  foreigners  have 
access  to  the  American  market,  and  on  which  Americans 
compete  with  foreigners  abroad.  A  change  of  this  mag- 
nitude could  not  be  indifferent  to  other  nations,  even  if 
it  were  made  by  a  much  less  active  and  wealthy  country 
than  the  United  States.  At  home  the  President's  Message 
must,  whether  his  policy  is  adopted  or  not,  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  American  politics,  if  only  by  bringing 
forward  a  great  que.-tiOn  of  administration  to  be  fought 
over  between  the  two  parties  which  divide  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.  Since  the  Civil  War  there  has  been  no  such  matter 
of  dispute,  and  the  internal  politics  of  the  States  have  been 
of  a  personal  hand-to-mouth  and  profoundly  uninteresting 
kind.  Until  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  the  internal 
history  of  the  States  had  been  mainly  the  history  of  the 
struggle  between  North  and  South.  The  war  ended  this 
dispute,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  period  of  stagnation. 
With  the  election  of  General  Cleveland  the  question  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  came  to  the  front,  and  now  Free-trade 
— under  certain  limitations,  mainly  of  a  nominal  kind — has 
followed.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  President 
has  not  acted  without  previously  consulting  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  securing  their  approval.  He  and 
j  they  have  taken  up  again  the  old  Free-trade  policy  of  the 
j  South  Carolina  politicians,  unconnected  with  what,  in  the 
I  jargon  of  American  politics,  was  called  the  sectional  ques- 
I  tion.  The  new  generation,  which  is  tired  of  what  are  called 
I  the  ante  bellum  issues  in  another  piece  of  jargon,  has  now 
I  got  its  own  battle  to  fight.  Whatever  the  ultimate  result 
1  of  the  President's  action  may  be,  he  has  at  least  done 
:  much  to  give  dignity  and  interest  to  American  politics. 
;  There  must  now  be  a  struggle  of  parties  on  a  great  question. 

I 


The  dillieulty  of  which  President  Cleveland  complains 
is  one  which  appears  calculated  to  excite  tho  onvy  of 
Kmopean  statesmen.  Tho  American  Treasury  is  so  rich 
that  it  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  all  its  money.  Jlis 
words  are  enough  to  make  a  Minister  of  Financo,  accustomed 
to  feel  happy  if  he  can  make  both  ends  meet,  gasp  with 
amazement : — "  Tho  excess  of  tho  revenue  for  the  year 
"ending  in  Juno  1885  was  #18,000,000;  in  Juno  1886 
"  ^49,300,000  ;  and  in  Juno  1887  $55,500,000.  To  De- 
"  comber  in  this  liscal  year  the  excess  is  #55,250,000,  and 
"  it  will  bo  $113,000,000  by  Juno  30  next,  whon  tho  total 
"  surplus  in  tho  Treasury  will  bo  $140,000,000."  Six 
months  hence,  in  fact,  tho  United  States  will  have  in 
hand,  after  paying  all  national  charges,  a  sum  (28,000,000^.) 
exactly  equal  to  the  whole  English  vote  for  the  services  of 
the  Debt,  and  larger  than  the  yearly  cost  of  Her  Majesty's 
fleet  and  army  put  together.  All  the  Financo  Ministers 
of  Europe  would  be  only  too  happy  to  have  the  sum 
divided  among  them.  The  situation  is  none  the  less  a 
very  serious  one  for  the  United  States.  This  immense 
surplus  is,  in  fact,  much  the  same  kind  of  wealth  as  the 
treasuries  which  Oriental  sovereigns  accumulate  by  ex- 
tortion, and  then  heap  up  in  a  back  room.  It  is  taken  by 
taxation  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union, 
and  serves  no  better  purpose  than  the  bags  of  coins  or 
earthen  pots  of  jewels  of  a  Shah  of  Persia.  But  there  it  is, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  it. 
The  United  States  Treasury  has  already  gone  to  the  limit  of 
its  power  in  the  reduction  of  debt.  Without  further  power 
it  cannot  extinguish  any  more,  except  at  a  premium  which 
would  inflict  a  heavy  loss  on  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  individuals.  If  it  is  to  go  into  the  market,  and  buy  at 
the  market  price,  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  will  soon 
be  dearer  than  the  South  Sea  Company  shares  at  their 
highest.  Even  if  the  national  debt  is  to  be  entirely  cleared 
off  by  surplus  revenue,  the  difficulty  will  only  be  postponed 
for  a  short  time.  A  very  few  years  hence  it  will  come  up 
again  on  a  greater  scale  than  the  present.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed by  any  body  of  politicians  that  a  relief  for  the 
plethora  of  the  Treasury  should  be  found  in  what  President 
Cleveland  calls  extravagant  appropriations— by  enormous 
grants  in  aid  to  local  bodies,  or  by  vast  public  works.  The 
United  States  Government  will  hardly  be  asked  to  bank  the 
Mississippi  with  granite,  or  rebuild  the  cities  of  the  Union 
with  marble.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  stop  the 
flow  into  the  Treasury  by  remitting  taxation.  For  some 
years  past  it  has  been  foreseen  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  find  itself  in  this  dilemma.  By  the  American 
fiscal  system  the  bulk  of  taxation  is  raised  by  duties  on 
imports.  What  internal  taxes  there  are  are  levied  on 
articles  of  luxury;  but,  even  if  they  were  removed,  there 
would  soon  be  a  surplus  once  more,  and  then  the  United 
States  Treasury  would  find  itself  in  just  the  same  difficulty 
again.  President  Cleveland  has  decided  to  gain  for  his 
party  the  credit  of  facing  the  situation  boldly.  He  has  asked 
Congress  to  vote  that  the  relief  both  to  the  Treasury  and  the 
taxpayer  should  be  given  by  the  reduction  or  total  repeal  of 
duties  on  imports. 

This  course  is  obviously  the  right  one,  according  to  the 
ideas  prevalent  in  England,  but  it  will  meet  with  strong 
opposition  in  the  States.  All  the  Republican  party  and  a 
section  of  the  Democrats  will  do  their  utmost  to  defeat  it. 
They  are  thoroughly  Protectionist,  and  are  prepared,  though 
they  may  not  avow  it  openly,  to  raise  a  much  larger  revenue 
than  the  State  can  spend,  in  order  to  save  native  industries 
from  foreign  competition.  The  situation  is  unique.  In 
Europe  revenues  have  very  rarely  been  in  excess  of  the 
demands  of  Governments,  and  England,  which  has  occa- 
sionally had  a  surplus  to  dispose  of,  has  never  wanted  for 
internal  taxes  to  remove.  In  America  the  choice  must 
sooner  or  later — unless  the  Federal  Government  finds  some 
way  of  spending  a  great  deal  more  money — be  between  the 
remission  of  Custom  dues  or  their  maintenance,  not  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  but  wholly  and  solely  in  order  to  protect 
native  industry.  The  latter  course  would  be  worthy  of  the 
imaginary  economists  who  drew  up  the  petition  of  the 
lampmakers  of  Paris.  President  Cleveland  has  decided  to 
force  on  the  decision.  He  declines  cautiously  to  dub  him- 
self a  Free-trader,  but  he  takes  up  the  Free-trade  position 
without  disguise.  The  most  orthodox  of  economists  could 
not  state  more  distinctly  the  proposition  that  it  is  better 
for  the  community  at  large  to  buy  its  goods  cheap  than  to 
pay  higher  prices  in  order  that  certain  industries  may 
flourish.  He  tells  the  working  classes  that  they  are  being 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  a  minority  of  their  own  body.  He 
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tells  the  farmers  that  they  are  paying  for  their  clothes 
prices  which  counterbalance  any  good  duties  on  foreign  wool 
can  do  them,  and  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  a  limited  class. 
To  the  protected  trades  he  says  that,  even  if  the  remission 
of  Customs  does  inflict  some  loss  on  them,  they  must  set 
it  off  against  the  profits  of  late  years,  which  they  have 
made  largely  through  the  help  given  them  by  a  fiscal  system 
designed  for  their  protection  at  the  general  expense  of 
the  community.  The  President  dismisses  almost  with 
contempt  the  contention  that  any  industry  in  America 
is  so  feeble  as  to  need  the  "  favour  and  fostering  care  " 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  he  explicitly  accuses  the 
manufacturers  of  banding  together  to  influence  the  legis- 
lation in  their  own  personal  interest.  This,  however 
politely  it  may  be  worded,  is  not  conciliatory  language. 
It  must  be  taken  to  prove  that  the  President  and  the 
Democratic  leaders  have  finally  decided  that  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  keeping  measure  any  longer  with  the 
Protectionists.  They  have,  from  whatever  motive,  resolved 
to  adopt  a  Free-trade  policy.  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit 
than  the  President's  language.  "  The  simple  and  plain 
"  duty  which  we  owe  the  people  is  to  reduce  taxation  to 
"  the  amount  requisite  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
"  economical  Government,  and  to  restore  to  business  and  to 
"  the  country  the  money  accumulated  in  the  Treasury."  In 
America  this  means  Free-trade.  The  next  Presidential 
election,  and  perhaps  the  next  after  that,  will  be  fought 
on  these  grounds.  Protectionist  interests  are  strong  and 
organized,  but  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Union 
there  is  much  in  favour  of  the  Democrats. 


TOO  MANY  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

THE  sti'eam  of  unprofitable  talk  about  the  poor  continues 
to  flow,  and  does  its  best  to  realize  what  Macaulay  in 
his  famous  criticism  of  Robert  Montgomery  accurately 
called  the  impossible  ideal  of  meandering  level  with  its 
fount.  Every  professional  philanthropist  has  his  plan,  pro- 
pounds it,  and  at  the  same  time  performs  the  more  useful 
task  of  pulverizing  somebody  else's.  This  sort  of  confused 
conflict,  in  which,  to  borrow  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  ex- 
pressive phrase,  "ignorant  armies  clash  by  night,"  is  depress- 
ing and  unsatisfactory  enough.  But  at  least  it  is  better 
than  a  herd  of  indiscriminate  busybodies  rushing  in  pursuit 
of  a  common  aim  through  the  medium  of  a  Mansion  House 
Fund  into  a  slough  of  waste  and  demoralization.  Moreover, 
when  everybody's  attention  is  called  to  the  wants  of  his 
neighbours,  and  when  all  sensible  people  have  learned  that 
big,  noisy  movements  do  more  harm  than  good,  there  may 
be  some  chance  of  arousing  individual  effort,  the  still  small 
voice  of  personal  charity,  which  helps  with  knowledge  and 
kindness,  without  clamouring  for  self-advertisement.  The 
gentlemen  who  went  to  the  Memorial  Hall  last  Monday 
night  to  unload  their  bosoms  of  some  very  perilous  stuff  i 
had  no  doubt  the  best  intentions.  But  as  they  went  to  their 
homes  in  the  small  hours  of  Tuesday  morning,  after  many 
speeches  and  much  division,  some  of  them  at  least  must 
have  felt  that  very  little  good  had  been  done.  Lord 
RoSEBEBY,  indeed,  from  whom  a  letter  was  read,  somewhat 
too  eloquent  for  the  occasion,  can  see  nothing  but  good  in  the 
"  proposed  registration  of  the  unemployed  in  London." 
Lord  RoSEBEBY  has  probably  not  thought  much  about  the 
matter.  If  he  had,  he  could  scarcely  be  blind  to  the 
obvious  consideration  that  deliberately  to  foster  discontent 
is  a  cruel  and  dangerous  act.  When  the  unemj^loyed  have 
been  registered,  or,  to  speak  less  vaguely,  when  a  number 
of  poor  people  have  given  names  and  addresses  which  may 
or  may  not  bo  their  own,  at  a  number  of  so-called  offices,  wo 
should  like  to  know  what  is  to  happen  next.  On  that  point 
Lord  Rosedery  is  judiciously  silent,  while  Mr.  Bitkdett, 
who  moved  the  resolution  in  favour  of  registration  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  replies  that  relief  works  must  be  started. 
Rebel  works  aro  perhaps  the  worst  form  of  charity  which 
has  ever  been  devised.  It  is  much  better  to  give  a  man 
money,  even  if  he  does  not  deserve  assistance,  and  will  spend 
his  shilling  at  the  nearest  public-house,  than  to  go  through 
the  j-oleiiin  farce  of  engaging  him  in  useless  and  un- 
remuin-rative  toil.  Silly  people  say  that  we  must  have 
information  before  we  can  take  any  practical  step.  The 
argument  is  not  even  plausible.  Men  who  want  work,  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  unable  to  get  it,  are 
naturally  dissatisfied,  and  prone  to  reason  like  Romeo's 
apothecary.    But  if  they  are  solemnly  invited  to  register 


their  names,  and  then  find  that  they  get  nothing  by  it, 

inasmuch  as  the  good  folks  who  invited  them  have  not  made 
up  their  minds,  or  have  not  the  power  to  carry  out  their 
schemes,  the  discontent  of  the  unemployed  will  become  ex- 
acerbated, and  we  must  add  that  it  will  be  justifiable.  This 
impetuous  readiness  to  take  up  any  suggestion  which  looks 
heroic,  without  the  smallest  regard  for  consequences,  shows 
no  real  benevolence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  disgraceful  igno- 
rance and  heartless  levity. 

Lord  Herschell,  who  took  the  chair  at  Monday's  meet- 
ing, is  not  a  man  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  uninformed 
sentiment.  He  talked  very  good  sense,  and  not  too  much 
of  it.  But  his  most  important  remark  was  that  "  there 
"  often  came  upon  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  do  good 
"  service  a  sort  of  paralysing  feeling  that  they  might  do 
"  more  harm  than  good,  because  sometimes  well-intended 
"  efforts  had  served  rather  to  foster  than  eradicate  the  evils 
"  against  which  they  were  directed."  A  less  inspiriting 
observation  has  rarely  fallen  from  the  lips  of  a  chairman ; 
but  Lord  Herschell  is  to  be  commended  for  his  honesty  in 
making  it.  Cardinal  Manning,  of  course,  was  in  a  very 
different  mood.  That  evergreen  octogenarian,  whose  vigour 
and  confidence  ai'e  justly  admired  by  his  most  determined 
opponents,  was  appropriately  put  up  to  move  the  familiar 
resolution  that  something  ought  to  be  done.  The  gallant 
Cardinal  believes  in  natural  rights,  and,  among  others,  the 
right  of  every  man  to  work  and  bread.  Unfortunately 
people  cannot  live  upon  rights ;  and,  if  population  multi- 
plies so  fast  that  there  is  not  enough  to  feed  it,  natural 
rights  will  not  keep  men  from  starving.  Cardinal 
Manning  would,  no  doubt,  tell  them  that  they  had  no 
business  to  starve,  just  as  the  solicitor  assured  the 
man  in  the  stocks  that  he  could  not  have  been  put  there 
for  swearing.  "  I  was  put  here  for  swearing,"  said  the 
man,  and  the  lawyer  called  him  a  woodenheaded  idiot.  The 
la  wyer  could  not,  however,  alter  the  fact,  and  no  more  can 
Cardinal  Manning.  There  are  three  remedies  for  pauperism, 
all  of  which  are  more  or  less  efficacious,  and  only  one  of 
which  was  discussed  at  the  meeting.  The  first,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  is  the  quiet  system  of  relieving 
individual  cases  without  any  fuss  or  publicity,  which  those 
who  have  no  leisure  to  take  part  in  it  themselves  can 
promote  by  subscribing  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Another  is  emigration,  about  which  Lord  Compton  made 
some  good  suggestions,  but  people  cannot  of  course  be  made 
to  emigrate,  if  they  prefer  misery  at  home  to  prosperity 
abroad.  The  third,  and  the  only  radical  method  of  ex- 
tirpating destitution,  is  to  limit  the  number  of  mouths  in 
accordance  with  the  subsistence  which  can  be  provided  for 
them.  The  prohibition  of  pauper  immigration  advocated 
by  Mr.  Arnold  White  has,  as  he  says,  nothing  to  do  with 
Free-trade,  but  it  might  lead  other  countries  to  retaliate 
against  us  in  an  inconvenient  manner.  It  is,  however, 
a  subject  on  which  much  may  be  said,  and  it  would  have 
well  occupied  the  whole  time  of  the  meeting.  A  Govern- 
ment, Conservative  or  Liberal,  which  acted  on  the  principles 
of  Cardinal  Manning  would  be  simply  insane. 


THE  LIBERAL-UNIONISTS. 

I>  EPORT  says  that  Mr.  Morley  and  Lord  Ripon  are  to 
V  go  to  Dublin  to  answer  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Goschen,  and  organize  a  counter-demonstration  against 
that  of  the  "  faction,"  which  somehow  managed  to  induce 
all  the  wisdom,  wealth,  and  reputation  of  the  Irish  capital 
to  lend  it  their  support.  We  do  not  think  that  that 
enterprise  is  likely  to  prosper ;  but  when  Lord  Ripon  and 
j  Mr.  Morley  have  accomplished  it  to  their  satisfaction, 
there  is  another  undertaking  of  a  no  less  arduous  character 
awaiting  them  at  home.  On  the  principle  of  returning  blow 
for  blow,  they  ought  at  once  to  set  about  the  work  of  convoking 
a  Cladstonian  Convention,  in  reply  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Liberal- Unionist  Conference  of  Thursday  last  at  West- 
minster.  To  do  this  successfully,  they  should  lose  no  time  in 
fitting  the  various  speakers  at  the  afternoon  proceedings  and 
at  the  dinner-table  in  the  evening  with  worthy  antagonists 
selected  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  staff.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
Liberal- Unionists  who  await  their  "  pairs."  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Hartington,  Mr. 
Gosciien,  Sir  Henry  James.  Among  those  who  were  either 
present  or  who  lent  the  support  of  their  names  may  be  men- 
tioned Lord  Siierkkooke,  Lord  Nortiibrook,  Lord  Cowpek, 
Lord  Bramwell,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Courtney.  Every  one 
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of  the  foregoing  names  is  that  of  a  man  who  haa  held  high 
administrative  or  judicial  olfice  ;  all  ImL  four  of  them  aro  the 
names  of  ex-Oabinet  Ministers.  Kvory  ono  of  thorn  is  the 
name  of  a  man  who  has  attained  exceptional  eminence, 
either  as  orator,  lawyer,  financier,  political  thinker,  or  in 
more  than  one — in  some  cases  oven  moro  than  two — of 
these  capacities.  Not  even  the  rancour  of  partisanship — 
unless,  indeed,  in  a  mind  which  has  entirely  parted  company 
with  veracity — would  deny  a  placo  in  tho  front  rank  of 
English  politicians  to  any  ono  of  this  round  dozen  of  public 
men.  There  can  be  but  little  partisanship  so  rancorously 
unjust  as  to  deny  to  some  half  of  their  number  the  yet 
higher  title  of  tho  statesman.  Mr.  MORLEY  and  Lord 
Ki i  on  should  lose  no  time  in  beating  up  their  Harcouivj's 
and  CiiiLDEitsEs,  and  Campisell-Bannermans  and 
MuNDELLAS,  and  endeavour  to  mako  the  proper  selection  of 
combatants  from  among  them.  We  trust  that  they  may 
succeed  in  matching  the  Liberal-Unionists  iu  a  satisfactory 
way  ;  for  we  confess  to  liking  a  good  fight,  and  take  no 
pleasure  in  seeing  men  come  up  again  and  again  only  to 
receive  punishment.  At  present,  however,  we  must  own 
that  we  cannot  imagine  where  the  Gladstonian  "  fancy  " 
intend  to  look  for  their  talent.  The  most  careful  study  of 
their  height,  weight,  and  exploits  altogether  fails  to  supply 
us  with  the  names  of  more  than  three,  or,  at  the  very 
outside,  four  performers  of  the  first  class.  And  to  pit  any- 
body but  a  first-rate  performer  against  any  of  the  speakers 
who  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  platform  or  at  the 
dinner-table  on  Thursday  last  would  be  simple  cruelty. 

However,  we  dare  say  that  all  this  is  irrelevant.  Intel- 
tellectual  ability,  oratorical  power,  political  knowledge,  and 
other  such  gifts,  only  count,  as  we  know,  among  the 
civilized  world  outside  England.  Here  it  is  understood — 
indeed,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  Gladstonian  pro- 
fessor— that  a  man's  chance  of  going  right  on  the  Home 
Itule  question  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  tho  extent  to 
which  he  has  cultivated  his  natural  mental  gifts.  We  will 
say  no  more,  then,  of  the  remarkable  array  of  able  and  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  assembled  this  week  for  the 
purpose  of  testifying  their  devotion  to  the  cause  which  their 
former  leader  has  abandoned.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the 
excellent  speeches  of  two  distinguished  Unionists,  not  heard 
often  enough  on  the  subject — the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Lord  Selborne — the  former  of  whom,  indeed,  has  seldom 
surpassed,  in  point  of  combined  reasoning,  eloquence,  and 
humour,  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. Still  less  need  we  dwell  upon  utterances  so  familiar  to 
the  Gladstonian,  and  so  hopelessly  discredited  by  the  biassing 
influences  of  political  culture  and  experience,  as  those  of 
Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen,  We  propose,  indeed, 
on  the  strength  of  the  professorial  dictum  above  referred 
to,  to  put  aside  the  question  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Irish  policy  as  being  a  question  on  which  the 
Liberal-Unionists  are  disqualified  by  the  "  pride  of  know- 
"  ledge  "  from  forming  a  right  judgment,  Even  Mr.  Bryce, 
however,  may  not  be  prepared  to  assert  that  political  educa- 
tion and  political  experience  disqualify  men  from  discerning 
any  political  issue ;  and,  therefore,  while  rejecting  the 
opinions  of  the  Liberal-Unionists  on  the  question  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  is  right,  we  propose  to  consult 
them  on  the  question — minor,  indeed,  but  still  of  an  importance 
which  Sir  William  Harcourt,  we  are  sure,  will  recognize — 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  is  going  to  win.  On 
this  question,  however,  we  hardly  like  to  appeal  to  the  views  of 
Lord  Derby,  who  is  too  much  of  a  hot-headed  enthusiast, 
too  prone  to  fix  his  attention  exclusively  on  the  bright  side 
of  things,  and  too  resentful  of  the  salutary  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  excessive  ardour  of  hope  to  permit  of  our 
deriving  much  assurance  from  his  words.  Still  Lord  Derby 
evidently  thinks,  and  practically  says,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  policy  is  going  to  win.  He  does  not  acknowledge  any 
weakening  either  of  the  Parliamentary  strength  of  the 
Unionists,  nor  any  decline  of  the  popularity  of  their  cause 
in  the  country.  Even  the  fatalist  outcry  that  Home  Rule 
must  come,  because  Irishmen  will  never  be  content  with- 
out it,  is  powerless  against  Lord  Derby's  obstinately 
sanguine  temperament ;  and  he  meets  it  with  the,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  plausible  rejoinder  that  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union  were  pacified,  not  by 
getting  what  they  wanted,  but  by  finding  that  they 
must  go  without  it.  Furthermore,  he  relies  much  upon 
an  argument  on  which  we  ourselves  laid  stress  last 
week,  that  the  supposed  "majority  of  the  Irish  people" 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule  means  in  Ireland,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  the  majority  of  waiters  upon  the  Providence 


of  success,  who  will  come  over  en  masse  to  whichever 
of  the  two  parties  gets  the  better  of  its  opponents.  Still 
Lord  DffiRBI  is  Lord  DlOKHV,  and  since  he  is  1'a.moii:;  for 
not  perceiving  the  difficulties  of  any  enterprise,  and  for 
underrating  tho  forco  of  tho  objections  to  any  conceivable 
conclusion,  we  must  bo  content  to  cite  his  testimony  to  tho 
hopeful  prospects  of  tho  Unionist  cause  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Lord  1 1  AKTi.NcTo.N,  however,  did  more  than  oiler  opinions; 
he  appealed  to  facts;  and  certainly  he  ami  Mr*  GoSCHEN 
— the  latter  speaking,  it  must  be  remembered,  from  tho 
position  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  who  lately,  and  on  an  occasion 
of  some  significance,  sought  an  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  his  chief — have  between  them  struck  a  very  cruel 
blow  at  a  certain  edifice  of  hope  which  the  unhappy  Glad- 
stonians  have  spent  tho  last  week  or  so  in  laboriously  con- 
structing. "  I  havo  seen,"  said  Lord  Hartington,  in  that 
provokingly  unimpassioned  way  of  his,  "  that  some  exulta- 
"  tion  has  been  expressed  at  the  prospect  of  somo  division 
"  in  the  Unionist  ranks  on  account  of  the  renewed  activity 
"  of  the  disciples  of  Fair-trade."  The  danger,  ho  went  on 
to  admit,  is  one  to  which  Unionists  ought  not  to  shut  their 
eyes;  but  he  does  not  see,  what  the  more  penetrating  gaze 
of  the  Gladstonian  has  somehow  enabled  him  to  see,  that 
"  the  Fair-trade  agitation  has  received  support  or  counten- 
"  ance  from  any  of  the  recognized  or  responsible  leaders  of 
"  the  Conservative  party."  Lord  Hautington  does  not,  he 
is  careful  to  add,  put  the  two  questions  of  Fair-trade  and 
Home  Rule  on  an  equal  footing.  He  would  look  upon 
"  the  adoption  of  some  foolish  retrograde  measure  in  the 
"  direction  of  Fair-trade- — which  step  could  probably  be 
"  retraced  again  without  much  mischief  being  done — as  a 
"  much  less  grave  misfortune  than  the  separation  of  the 
"  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — a  step  which 
"  could  never  be  retraced,  at  all  events  not  without  a 
"  great  political  convulsion."  The  possibility,  however, 
of  a  majority  being  returned  which  could  force  such  a 
policy  upon  the  Government  would,  he  admitted,  be 
"  a  danger  so  great  as  to  imperil  the  strength  of  the 
"  Unionist  cause,"  and  he  hoped  that  the  leaders  of  the 
party  would  weigh  well  the  consequence  before  they  gave 
it  any  countenance  or  support.  The  invitation  thrown  out 
in  these  last  words  was  pointedly  responded  to  in  the 
evening  by  Mjr.  Goschen,  who  declared,  speaking  "  de- 
"  liberately,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  that  he 
"  did  not  believe  there  would  be  a  single  principle,  either 
"  executive,  or  administrative,  or  fiscal,  which  would  cause 
"  any  difference  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Unionist 
"  party ;  or  would  be  likely  to  open  up  any  vista  of  hope  to 
"  those  who  wish  to  see  a  difference."  The  "  loud  and  pro- 
"  longed  cheering "  which  interrupted  the  speaker  at  the 
word  "  fiscal "  must  be  still  echoing  in  the  ears  of  the  Glad- 
stonians  like  a  knell.  Their  fool's  paradise  has  disappeared 
from  around  them  at  a  touch,  and  they  wake  to  find  them- 
selves still  wandering  in  the  desert  of  Opposition  with  the 
Eden  of  office  closed  against  them  as  hopelessly  as  ever. 


COUTTS  TROTTER. 

THE  death  of  the  Vice-Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
which  took  place  at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning  last, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  his  friends  by  surprise.  For 
nearly  three  years  he  had  been  in  weak  health ;  since  the  begin- 
ning of  October  he  bad  not  left  his  rooms  ;  and  for  a  week  before 
his  death  he  had  been  sutl'ering  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  warnings,  the  news  that  the  end 
bad  really  come  fell  upon  the  University  with  the  stunning  force 
of  a  wholly  unexpected  event.  The  full  extent  of  the  loss  can  only 
be  measured  by  time  ;  for  the  moment  we  can  but  feel  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  misses  an  iulluence  which  pervaded  and 
animated  every  department  of  her  affairs.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  no  one  has  been  so  completely  identified  with  what  may  be 
termed  modern  Cambridge  ;  no  one  has  been  admitted  to  so  large 
a  share  in  her  councils,  or  devoted  himself  with  such  unremitting 
diligence  to  the  administration  of  her  complex  organization. 

Mr.  Trotter  proceeded  to  bis  degree  in  1859.  He  was  thirty- 
seventh  wrangler,  and  third  in  the  second  class  of  the  Classical 
Tripos.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  his  acquirements  must  not  be 
measured  by  his  place  in  these  two  Triposes,  for  he  was  soon  after 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  in  his  college,  where,  as  is  well  known, 
the  proficiency  of  candidates  is  tested  by  a  fresh  examination. 
After  his  election  he  took  Holy  Orders,  and  devoted  himself  for  a 
time  to  active  clerical  work.  For  this,  however,  after  a  fair  trial, 
he  found  himself  unsuited,  and,  resigning  his  curacy,  ha  returned 
to  college.  Between  the  years  1865  and  1869  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  in  German  universities.  In  1869  he 
became  Lecturer  in  Natural  Science  in  Trinity  College,  and  in  due 
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course  succeeded  to  the  Tutorship.  Ia  1874  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate — a  position  -which  he  occu- 
pied, without  interruption,  until  his  death.  In  early  life  he  had 
been  a  staunch  Conservative;  but,  as  time  went  on,  his  views 
changed,  and  he  became  not  only  a  Liberal  in  politics,  but  an 
ardent  University  reformer.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  threw  him- 
self energetically  into  the  movement  for  reforms  which  led  to 
the  present  University  and  College  statutes — to  which,  in  their 
actual  shape,  he  largely  contributed.  We  have  said  that  he  was 
a  Liberal  and  a  reformer.  This  position  placed  him,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  remark,  in  direct  antagonism  to  many  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  act ;  but  his  conciliatory  manners, 
bis  excellent  temper,  and  his  perfect  straightforwardness  not  only 
disarmed  opposition,  but  enabled  him  to  make  friends  even 
among  those  who  dilTered  from  him  most  widely.  In  fact,  what 
was  sometimes  called  in  jest  "  the  Trotterization  of  the  Uni- 
versity "  was  so  complete  that  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
indispensable ;  and  his  name  will  be  found  at  one  time  or  another 
on  all  the  more  important  Boards  and  Syndicates.  But  it  was 
not  merely  bis  knowledge  of  University  business  and  detail  that 
placed  him  there.  He  was  gifted  with  an  intelligence  of  extra- 
ordinary quickness.  He  could  grasp  the  bearings  of  a  complicated 
question  swiftly  and  readily — disentangle  it,  so  to  speak,  from 
all  that  was  not  atrictly  essential  to  it — and  while  others  were 
still  talking  about  it,  doubtful  how  to  act,  he  would  commit  to 
paper  a  draft  of  a  report  which  was  commonly  accepted  by  those 
present  as  exactly  resuming  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting. 
He  was  in  favour  of  a  wide  enlargement  of  University  studies, 
especially  in  the  scientific  direction — a  course  which  was  impos- 
sible without  funds;  but  at  the  same  time  no  man  ever  loved  his 
college  more  dearly  than  he  did — no  man  held  more  closely  to  the 
old  idea  of  duty  to  the  college  as  a  corporation ;  no  Vice-Master 
discharged  his  duties  with  more  genial  hospitality. 

We  have  dwelt  on  Mr.  Trotter's  University  career  at  some 
length  ;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  immersed  in  the 
details  of  University  business  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects. 
Though  modest  and  retiring  almost  to  a  fault,  his  interests  were 
wide,  and  his  knowledge  extensive  and  accurate.  He  had  no  mean 
acquaintance  with  physical  science,  on  which  he  gave  collegiate 
lectures  ;  he  spoke  and  read  several  modern  languages,  and  was 
familiar  with  their  literature  ;  he  took  great  interest  in  music ; 
he  travelled  extensively,  and  had  a  singularly  minute  knowledge  of 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  little  visited  country 
towns  of  Italy,  to  which  he  was  attracted  partly  by  their  history, 
partly  by  their  art  treasures.  He  wrote  easily  and  clearly,  though 
he  never  cared  to  cultivate  a  particularly  elegant  style ;  and  as  a 
speaker  he  was  always  forcible,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  happy, 
in  tersely-worded,  epigrammatic  sentences,  which  resumed  much 
thousrht  in  few  words.  e 

We  have  dwelt  of  necessity  in  these  brief  remarks  almost  ex- 
clusively on  Mr.  Trotter's  public  career.  But  there  was  another 
side  to  his  character.  He  was  a  generous  and  warm-hearted 
friend,  whose  friendship  was  all  the  more  sincere  because  it  was 
so  quiet  and  undemonstrative.  Few  had  the  rare  privilege  of  his 
intimacy;  but  those  few  will  never  forget  that  kindly  face,  that 
bright  smile  of  welcome,  that  charity  which  found  excuses  for 
everybody — that  liberality  which,  while  it  eschewed  publicity, 
was  always  ready  to  help  the  deserving. 


AMONG  THE  SEPARATISTS. 

THERE  are  persons  (we  never  have  been  able  to  regard  them 
with  too  great  abhorrence)  who  hate  their  enemies.  For 
our  part  we  love  ours.  The  friend  is  often  a  troublesome  person  ; 
and  he  rarely  comes  up  quite  to  expectation.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
numerous  blessed  results  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  that  your 
enemy  constantly  manifests  himself  with  the  most  unbelievable 
complaisance  as  what  he  is,  and  what  it  is  unnecessary  to  charac- 
terize him  as  being.  For  instance,  we  put  it  to  the  average  man 
whether  the  most  malignant  Unionist  Butler  could  have  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  Separatist  Hudibras  such  a  sentence  as  the  follow- 
ing : — "  In  view  of  the  popular  sentiment  now  existing  towards 
Ireland,  it  is  infamous  that  the  Government,  by  virtue  of  party 
arrangements,  should  have  the  power  to  imprison  Irish  gentlemen 
[Ou  diable  la  gentilhommerie  va-t-elle  se  nicher  ?]  for  refusing  to 
acknowledge  in  Ireland  an  Act  which  they  were  authorized  to  re- 
sist in  Parliament."  These  words,  it  is  true,  come  from  an 
obscure  provincial  journal,  but  yet  from  one  over  whose  birth 
Mr,  Gladstone  deigned  to  bend,  and  which,  such  as  it  is,  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  way  of  journalism — Gladstonian  journalism — that 
Scotland  (not  surely  an  infertile  mother  of  journalists)  has  to 
produce.  There  may  be  people  who  are  insensible  to  the  deep, 
quiet,  inexhaustible  Hood  of  satisfaction  which  such  a  passage  as 
this  sets  flowing  in  the  mind  of  those  whom  the  Almighty  has 
endowed  with  a  sense  of  humour.  "  In  view  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment "  (of  the  existence  of  which,  of  course,  the  journalist  is 
judge),  "  it  is  infamous"  that  A.  B.  should  be  sent  to  prison  for 
disobeying  "  an  Act  which  A.  B.  was  authorized  to  resist  in 
Parliament."  Good  ;  and  so  being  fap,  as  they  say,  let  conclusions 
pass  the  careires.  A.  B.  is  in  Parliament,  and  Bills  are  intro- 
duced, let  us  say,  to  impose  a  shilling  Income-tax,  and  to  make  it 
penal  to  supply  Powers  with  which  England  is  at  war  with  muni- 
tions of  war.    These  Bills  become  Acts.    A.  B.  continues  to  refuse 


payment  of  Income-tax,  to  send  guns  to  France,  to  &c,  &c.  And  the 
Gladstonian  papers  say  that  "  it  is  infamous  "  to  send  him  to  prison 
for  disobeying  Acts  of  Parliament  which,  before  they  were  Acts, 
"  he  was  authorized  to  resist."  From  which  we  can  only  conclude 
that,  according  to  Gladstonian  papers,  Parliamentary  government 
is  played  out.    Soit ;  it  is  not  we  who  say  it. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else  this  week  which  quite 
reaches  this  heroic  height  of  absurdity ;  but  there  are  plenty  of 
things  which  come  near  it.  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  correspondence 
with  Sir  James  Fergusson  would  make  a  good  beginning,  but  it  is 
too  old  ;  we  have  too  many  fresher  subjects  demanding  attention. 
Besides,  Sir  George  is  what  they  unkindly  call  elsewhere  a  rate, 
and  a  fresh  miss  on  his  part  (or  shall  we  say  a  fresh  attempt  with 
a  shot  from  a  doppinger?  to  bring  down  a  non-existent  object) 
does  not  count.  He  is  of  those  who,  being  dead,  yet  speak,  not  at 
all  in  the  ancient  sense,  but  with  thin  voices,  as  they  of  Hades.  And 
when  he  tries,  lonyo  intervallo,  to  imitate  his  revered  chief  (who  is, 
to  do  him  justice,  quite  alive)  he  only  deserves  pity.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  schoolmasters  of  England  still  draw  moral 
lessons  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils ;  probably  they  are  too  much 
occupied  in  cramming.  But  if  they  still  affect  moral  philosophy, 
what  a  text  they  have  in  Sir  George!  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
the  Ruins  of  Empires  (two  different  and  yet  similar  works),  are 
nothing  to  that  spectacle  :  — 

Here  is  the  George  that  was  so  great  of  hand, 
The  Otto  that  was  king  of  fair  great  laud, 

Grown  grey  and  black  now,  brought  unto  the  dust, 
Soiled,  without  raiment,  clad  about  with  sand. 

as,  hardly  altering  the  words  of  perhaps  Mr.  Swinburne's  greatest 
poem,  one  may  surely  say  of  the  author  of  Horace  at  Athens 
and  The  Competition  Wallah  now  that  he  has  become  a  mere  Glad- 
stonian. The  thing  is  almost  inconceivable;  even  Sir  William 
Harcourt  has  not  ottered  up  his  brains  on  toast— even  as  a  very 
woodcock's — to  Mr.  Gladstone  after  the  strange  fashion  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan. 

The  others,  to  do  them  justice,  were  never  impostors  in  this 
way.  We  do  not  concern  ourselves  in  this  place  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  Whigs — that  question,  is  worthy  of  separate 
treatment.  The  business  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
is  another  matter  which  only  requires  brief  notice.  As  readers  of 
their  papers  know,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  escaped  the  charge  of 
wilful  perjury  in  consequence  of  a  technicality — that  the  assertion 
which  he  made  before  the  magistrate  was  not  relevant  to  the 
immediate  issue.  Out  of  his  mere  grace,  it  seems,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
is  '•'  willing  to  consent  to  a  Select  Committee  "  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  statement  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  formally  and  in 
unequivocal  language  denied.  It  is  not  necessary  to  waste  many 
words  on  this  course  of  conduct ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be 
commiserated  on  the  fact  that  Colonel  Popping  was  not  a  member 
of  either  House  of  Parliament.  He  might  tnen  have  been  spared  the 
most  ignominious  apology  of  our  time  by  intimatiDg  his  "willing- 
ness to  consent  to  a  Select  Committee."  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
comes  in  for  a  little  notice  in  respect  of  his  satisfaction  with 
the  Dulwich  election,  which  (though  he  does  not,  like  another 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  consider  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
votes  in  two  years  "  magnificent ")  seems  to  him  "  an  exhibition 
of  progress."  For  our  parts,  we  are  very  glad  to  welcome  this 
dehnition  of  the  term  as  it  applies  to  Gladstouians. 

And  for  our  foes,  may  this  their  progress  be, 
To  poll  at  every  contest  two  to  three — 

is  a  version  which  Glorious  John  (unless  his  Toryism  has  under- 
1  gone  a  Gladstonian  "  progress  "  in  another  world)  would  hardly 
object  to,  inferior  as  it  is  to  his  own  l'amous  words,    Jn  the  same 
paper  from  which  we  take  the  definition — 

Progress:  an  advance  backwards  (VV.  E.  Gladstone) — 
a  letter  of  Lord  Salisbury's  is  given  in  which  he  (rather  unne- 
cessarily) points  out  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  say  what 
Lord  Salisbury  said  at  Oxford  that  he  said,  he  said  what  was 
simply  unmeaning.  We  know  from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  that 
in  his  Nottingham  speeches  he  did  indulge  in  the  simply  unmean- 
ing, that  it  was  a  case  of  aXV  evnrjae — that  whatsoever  other  people 
thought  he  meant,  it  was  really  something  different ;  so  that  argu- 
ment on  that  head  seems  superfluous.  But  the  most  agreeable 
illustrations  of  the  curiously  low  ebb  to  which  Separatism  has 
fallen  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  reports  of  the  letter  of  a 
certain  Mr.  J.  Macer  Wright  and  the  speeches  of  the  Reverend 
Page  Hopps : — the  very,  very  Page  Hopps.  (Mr.  Labouchere 
exhorting  Yorkshire  to  march  upon  London  is  amusing,  but 
not  business.)  Of  the  two  we  like  Mr.  J.  Macer  Wright  best. 
It  will  shock  Mr.  J.  Macer  Wright,  and  show  him  how  negli- 
gent we  are  of  politics,  to  hear  that  we  never  heard  of  him  before  ; 
but  he  seems  to  consider  himself  a  person  of  some  importance,  and 
is  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Balfour  "  controverted  some  state- 
ments of  his."  If  this  be  so  (and  "  we  don't  say  it  is,  mind  you,  and 
we  don't  say  it  isn't then  Mr.  Balfour  must  lor  that  occasion  have 
been  singularly  misguided.  Mr.  J.  Macer  Wright  is  "unable  to  regard 
Mr.  Ballour  as  qualified  to  discuss  the  matter,"  because  "he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  bitter  partisan."  Precisely  so.  Even  thus  do 
the  advocates  of  earthflatlinoss  decline  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
any  rullianly  mathematician  because  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  bitter  partisan.  But  will  the  ruffianly  mathematician  publicly 
controvert  the  earthflattener  ?  He  will  rather  say  Non  puto  si 
sapiavi,  as  the  Emperor  Augustus  remarked  in  those  extremely 
improper  verses  which  earned  him  Martial's  praise  for  Romana 
simplicitas.   When  you  are  wise  you  leave  the  Macer  Wrights  to 
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bark,  SO  long  as  they  bark  only  ;  and  you  whip  them  when  they  try 
to  bite.  That  is,  in  fact  (as,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  it  somas 
to  lif  beginning  to  bo  understood  of  t ho  people),  pretty  much  the 
whole  secret  of  government.  Let  any  dog  bark,  80  long  as  ho 
does  not  interfere  with  the  comfort,  case,  and  lawful  convenience 
of  the  other  quiet  dogs,  When  ho  over-stops  this  line,  give  him 
a  whipping  sharp  enough  to  prevent,  his  doing  it  again.  This  is 
the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  political  discussions  of  two 
thousand  years — nearly  two  thousand  live  hundred,  but.  wo  like 
to  be  on  the  right  side. 

As  for  the  immortal  Page  Ilopps,  whom  the  Shakspoarian  com- 
mentator of  the  future  will  most  assuredly  utilize  to  explain  (for 
the  divine  Williams  knew  all  things  past,  present,  and  to  come) 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Shakspearian  cruces,  wo  take  him 
on  tho  faith  of  a  Daily  News  extract ;  for  life  is  not  long  enough 
to  read  all  Mr.  Andrew  Reid'a  little  books  of  self-advertisement. 
"  The  Reverend  John  Page  Ilopps  is  of  opinion  that  wo  are  over- 
governed  in  almost  the  worst  sense  of  the  phrase  [this  looks  as 
if,  though  it  is  not  probable,  the  Reverend  John  Page  Ilopps  had 
heard  the  famous  story  of  the  testimonial  and  "  a  man  of  the 
•world  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  "] — that  is  to  say  [Page 
Ilopps  loquitur"],  we  have  been,  and  are,  too  much  taken 
in  hand  by  olliciil  persons  and  interested  classes.  Our  great 
spending  departments  [about  which  the  Reverend  John  Page 
Hopps  probably  knows  as  much  as  we  know  about  the  last  years 
accounts  of  his  own  Little  Bethel,  wherever  it  may  be]  are  not 
so  much  great  business  establishments  as  happy  hunting-grounds 
for  the  favoured  few  [i.e.  anybody  who  can  pass  a  certain  examina- 
tion in  most  cases,  any  one  who  can  bother  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  a  few].  It  cauuot  go  on  for  ever.  These  frightful 
Estimates  will  come  home  to  us  some  day  [your  meaning, 
Reverend  ?  How  does  he  look,  the  Estimate,  when  you  let  him 
alone  and  he  comes  home  and  brings  his  tail  behind  him  ?], 
perhaps  when  we  are  in  bad  luck,  perhaps  when  half  of  us  are 
shivering  and  hungry  and  out  of  work."  "Half  of  us" — and 
many  more,  we  trust — are  very  good  fellows,  and  we  hope  they 
will  never  be  out  of  work,  or  shivering,  or  hungry.  But,  if  the 
first  calamity — that  of  being  out  of  work — comes  to  the  so-called 
ministers  of  religion  whose  work  is  to  make  religion  a  stalking- 
horse  for  politics,  why  we,  at  any  rate,  shall  make  no  great  moan. 


THE  NEW  LEAVEN  IN  INDIA. 

"TN  this  time  of  retrospects  India  has  enjoyed  her  full  share  of 
J-  attention.  But  the  most  striking  and  comprehensive  review 
of  the  last  half-century  of  Indian  development  has  been  reserved 
for  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year.  A  series  of  articles  has  recently 
appear-ed  in  the  Times,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  high 
official  position,  and  accustomed  to  the  literary  presentation  of 
Indian  matters.  He  has  sketched  both  the  expansion  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  Empire  ;  in  delineating  the  work  of  conciliation  he 
has  ascribed  to  Lord  Ripon  a  success  which  the  bitter  race-quarrels 
he  provoked  must  assuredly  qualify,  while  his  last  essay  enters 
upon  the  most  dangerous  task  of  all.  The  attempt  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  Western  education,  science,  and  morality  upon  the 
Oriental  mind  has  possessed  a  natural  fascination  for  the  subtlest 
of  Indian  administrators.  Not  only  are  the  most  delicate  dis- 
crimination and  the  utmost  caution  demanded  by  the  inquiry,  but 
a  fine  imaginative  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  temper  is  indispen- 
sable. Peculiar  difficulties,  indeed,  reside  in  the  obvious  character 
of  certain  of  the  phenomena,  which  afford  temptation  for  sweeping 
generalizations.  Two  dominant  prepossessions,  largely  due,  no 
doubt,  to  differences  of  mental  habit,  encounter  us  at  the  outset. 
Therelsthe  disposition  which  views  the  Indian  method  of  regard- 
ing life  as  essentially  beyond  the  influence  of  the  West.  The  par- 
tisans of  this  opinion,  to  quote  a  distinguished  critic,  who  seems  to 
hold  his  own  judgment  in  suspense,  would  impress  upon  us  "  that 
Asia  has  always  been  too  deep  a  quicksand  for  Europe  to  build 
upon  it  any  lasting  editice  of  morals,  politics,  or  religion ; 
that  the  English  legions,  like  the  Roman,  will  tramp  across  the 
stage  and  disappear,  and  that  the  cloud3  of  confusion  and  super- 
stition will  roll  up  again."  No  better  type  of  the  school  opposed 
to  this  foreboding  could  be  found  than  the  writer  in  the  Times. 
If  he  is  too  sanguine  of  results,  he  can  nevertheless  marshal  a 
striking  array  of  arguments  on  his  side,  and  he  can  indicate  visible 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  So  alien,  indeed,  are  some  of  these 
to  Oiiental  life,  so  radical  is  the  alteration  to  which  they  witness, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  would  prove  evanescent  even  if 
their  immediate  causes  were  withdrawn.  Sympathy  with  the 
Times'  writer  nevertheless  does  not  preclude  the  remark  that  he 
draws  too  little  distinction  between  the  educated  few  in  India 
who  are  touched  by  European  ideas  and  the  masses.  With  the 
great  inarticulate  multitudes,  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  round  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  with  an  elaborate  ceremonial  presiding 
over  every  action  of  their  life,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the 
infiltration  of  ideas.  And  yet  in  one  respect  the  attitude  of  the 
British  Government  is  broadly  and  universally  intelligible. 

Our  system  of  education  in  India  has  completely  dissociated 
religion  from  education ;  it  has  pronounced  a  divorce  breaking 
up  an  immemorial  union.  Since  1854  the  Indian  Government 
has  organized  instruction  on  a  purely  secular  basis.  The  net- 
work of  State  schools  which  has  spread  all  over  the  country 
*nd  swallowed  up  the  private  institutions  to  so  large  an  extent 


steadily  avoids  religion.     In  many  quarters  a  feeling  Is  (raining 

ground  that  this  movement  has  gone  too  far.   Tho  Education 

Commission  of  1S82  experienced  great,  hoart-searchings.  Its 
dubitationa  were  placed  on  record  in  a  manner  which  wo  may 
be  allowed  to  describe  as  at  once  futile  and  pathetic.  An  effort 
of  tho  minority  to  frame  some  provision  for  religious  instruction 
in  State  schools  was  sternly  rejected.  Yet  tho  Commission  advo- 
cated the  preparation  for  tho  use  of  colleges  of  "  a  moral  text- 
book based  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  religion," 
to  bo  supplemented  by  lectures  "on  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a 
citizen."  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  this  astonishing  handbook 
has  never  seen  the  light,  and  that  these  lectures  have  never  been 
perfunctorily  delivered.  Possibly  tho  difficulty  may  bo  eventually 
solved  when  tho  management  of  all  but  the  highest  education 
comes  to  be  vested  in  the  control  of  local  bodies, by  allowing  these 
bodies  to  prescribe  the  local  religious  training,  subject  to  absolute 
exemption  being  reserved  for  those  who  claim  it.  The  grants-in- 
aid  already  allowed  to  private  schools  will  havo  paved  the  way. 
As  the  result  of  this  secular  attitude  of  the  Government  of  India 
the  writer  in  tho  Times  confidently  dwells  upon  "  an  upheaval  of 
new  ideas,"  "  a  deadening  of  fanaticisms,"  and  "a  dismembermout 
of  the  old  superstitious."  It  is  upon  the  "  deadening  of  fanaticism" 
that  he  lays  stress  with  the  earnestness  of  a  man  to  whom  there 
cling  tho  memories  of  the  Mutiny.  Wo  should,  indeed,  bo  glad 
to  share  his  satisfaction  that  a  new  outburst  of  wild  and  organized 
fanaticism  is  no  longer  possible,  and  that  the  Government  has  no 
longer  to  reckon  with  "  dense  masses  ....  a  prey  to  false  but 
fatal  misrepresentation."  The  Kuka  troubles,  the  recent  scare  in 
Bengal  about  the  alleged  adulteration  of  ghee,  are  minor  symptoms 
that  the  old  humour  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  body  politic. 

Nor  is  he  altogether  fortunate  in  the  instances  that  he  gives  of 
the  decay  of  fanaticism.  Without  wishing  to  kindle  a  controversy 
once  more,  we  cannot  attach  so  high  an  importance  as  he  does 
to  the  publication  of  The  Indian  Mussulmans.  Sir  W.  Hunter's 
brochure  provoked  an  interesting  discussion.  But  there  is  a  con- 
sensus of  sober  opinion  that  it  hardly  caused  the  scales  to  fall 
fr  >;n  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  Mohammedans,  and  enabled  them 
suddenly  to  reconcile  their  consciences  with  the  Government  of 
the  Queen.  The  author  had  the  phantom  of  Wahahism  before 
bis  eyes.  He  forgot  that  the  Wahabis  had  been  disowned  by  the 
influential  majority  of  Indian  Mohammedans;  his  pre-occupa- 
tion  with  ecclesiastical  causes  made  him  blind  to  the  secular 
reasons  which  existed  for  Mohammedan  participation  in  the 
Mutiny ;  while  his  taste  for  sharp  antithesis  prevented  a  more 
compendious  estimate  of  the  complexities  of  human  nature.  In 
dealing  with  Hinduism  he  is  more  successful  in  tracing  the  in- 
fluence of  an  external  spirit  of  criticism.  No  exception  can  be 
taken  to  his  proposition  that  reform  in  Hinduism  must  be  con- 
servative reform.  The  general  rise  in  morality,  and  even  the 
positive  enactments  of  the  British  law,  have  driven  Hinduism  to 
test  current  practices,  when  called  in  question,  by  a  reference  to  the 
exact  teaching  of  the  earlier  Vedic  scriptures.  By  this  critical 
method  the  accretions  of  later  Brahmauism  can,  if  necessary,  be  re- 
moved. The  process,  of  course,  has  its  analogies  in  England  when 
reformers  attempt  to  purify  the  Church  of  abuses  by  reference  to 
the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  early  Fathers.  Hindu  authorities 
found  that  suttee  was  not  specially  enjoined  by  the  Vedic  writings 
when  it  was  called  in  question  by  British  law.  In  the  same  way 
the  question  as  to  child-marriage,  excited  by  Rukmabai's  case,  has 
set  the  Hindu  doctors  to  investigate  the  exact  teaching  of  their 
earliest  scriptures.  An  active  conflict  has  already  arisen,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  tide  may  some  day  set  in  towards  reform,  though 
the  mass  of  Hindu  opinion  is  certainly  on  the  other  side.  But  last 
week's  mails  from  Iudia  supplied  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
growth  of  enlightened  feeling  amongst  Hindus,  and  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  modern  spirit,  in  the  judgments  delivered  by  native 
judges  in  a  Native  State.  The  Indore  case  practically  is  upon  all 
fours  with  the  Bombay  case.  A  Hindu  woman,  Champa,  "  a 
child-wife,"  who  had  never  lived  with  her  husband,  appealed  from 
an  order  of  the  Sessions  Judge  of  Nimar,  ordering  her  to  take  up 
residence  with  her  husband.  The  Indore  Sudder  Court  reversed 
the  decision,  and  refused  to  apply  the  Indore  Penal  Code  to  assert 
a  husband's  right  to  enforce  the  completion  of  a  union  repuguant 
or  prejudicial  to  the  other  party,  whose  participation  in  it  had 
been  involuntary.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  this  judgment  was 
delivered  in  a  Hindu  Court  by  Hindu  judges  interpreting  Hindu 
Matrimonial  Law. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  GOES  A-FISI1IXG. 

"  T  GO  a-fishing "  was  probably  the  mental  comment  with 
J-  which  Mr.  Gladstone  accompanied  the  composition  of  the 
letter  which  be  has  addressed  to  Lord  Edmoud  Fitzmaurice.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  besides  possessing  other  apostolic  characteristics,  is 
pre-eminently  a  fisher  of  men  ;  and  he  casts  his  nets  in  all  sorts  of 
waters,  and  baits  his  hooks  in  the  mcst  diverse  fashions.  Some- 
times, we  believe,  anglers  find  a  morsel  of  the  fish  which  they  desire 
to  catch  the  most  attractive  bait.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  suspended 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  at  the  end  of  his  line  in  order  that 
he  may  land  other  members  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  whom  he 
wishes  to  capture.  Lord  Edmond,  it  appears,  having  been  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  has  consented  to  be 
thus  employed;  and  hangs  dangling,  and,  like  the  blue-ti9h 
wriggling  on  a  hook,  of  the  American  song,  probably  "  suffering 
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some"  in  this  ignoble  use.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  it  would 
appear,  has  not  proved  a  very  taking  bait,  and  we  "doubt  whether 
Lord  Eduiond  Fitzmaurice  will  turn  out  to  be  more  attractive. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  to  the  masses  has  signally  failed  to  pro- 
voke a  favourable  response ;  and  varying  his  means  without 
sacrificing  the  singleness  of  his  aim  of  catching  votes,  Mr. 
Gladstone  now  turns  to  the  classes.  lie  is  above  everything  an 
admirer  of  the  Whips,  and  especially  of  the  old  aristocratic 
Whigs.  Lord  Macaulay  was  reproached  with  writing  history  to 
show  that  the  universe  was  under  divine  Whig  government, 
and  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  History  of  Europe  was  written,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Beacousfield,  to  prove  that  Providence  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Tories.  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  that  the  Whigs, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  have  always  been  on 
the  side  of  Providence.  A  colleague  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  in 
Lord  Pahuerston's  Administration  described  his  attitude  to  the 
aristocratic  members  of  the  Government  in  a  homely  phrase. 
"  He  was  always,"  he  said,  "  down  on  his  knees  to  them,  when  he 
wasn't  kicking  them  about."  This  alternation  of  exaggerated 
subservience  and  exaggerated  denunciation  has  characterized  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  controversy  of  the  last  two  years.  At  one  time 
the  Whigs  are  a  selfish  oligarchy,  strong  only  in  the  interested 
support  of  sycophantic  or  hireling  followers — we  are  not  quoting 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  but  we  are  certainly  giving  the  sense  of 
his  sneer  at  the  classes  and  their  dependents.  At  another  time 
they  are  patriots  of  the  purest  water,  whose  record  is  without  a 
blemish.  They  assume  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  one  character  or 
the  other,  according  to  the  audience  which  he  is  at  the  moment 
addressing,  and  the  purpose  of  the  instant  which  he  has  to  serve. 

Lord  Eduiond  Fitzmaurice's  Ayrshire  speech  has  stimulated  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  an  eager  desire  to  have  a  little  more  Whig 
treatment  of  the  Irish  question.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  a  moment  of 
expansion  and  exhilaration,  was  solicitous  to  see  Mrs.  Todgers's 
idea  of  a  wooden  leg,  if  perfectly  agreeable  to  herself.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  no  less  anxious  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
Whig  idea  of  Home  Rule,  if  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Whig 
nobility  and  gentry.  Lord  Edmond,  we  believe,  advocates  some- 
thing like  the  American  Federal  system  as  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Ireland.  We  should  like  to  ask  him 
whether  he  thinks  that  Home  Rule,  in  any  form,  can  be  safely 
conceded  to  Ireland  while  Ireland  is  subjected  to  the  organizers 
of  plunder  and  the  promoters  of  outrage,  who,  except  in  so  far 
a3  they  have  been  disarmed  by  the  Government,  rule  it  by  a 
mixture  of  intrigue  and  terrorism  unique  in  the  history  of  that 
unhappy  country.  We  should  have  thought  that  he  would  have 
been  at  least  disposed  to  move  the  previous  question,  and  to 
adjourn  legislation  in  that  sense  until  law  and  order  and  the 
common  rules  of  morality  are  not  merely  enforced  by  the  Go- 
vernment, but  restored  in  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  people. 
For  the  moment  Mr.  Gladstone  has  thrown  off  the  sans-culottes 
garb,  and  is  masquerading  in  the  blue-and-yellow  uniform  of  the 
old  Whigs.  "  Quod  vult  valde  vult,"as  Csesar,  we  believe,  said 
and  found  to  be  very  emphatically  true  of  Brutus;  and  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whatever  party  or  person  is  right  is  always  com- 
pletely and  perfectly  right.  Mr.  Gladstone  describes  in  his  own 
pseudo-historical  fashion  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party  in  its  re- 
lations with  Ireland.  His  letter  was  written  on  the  28th  of 
November,  a  day  or  two  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Dunbar 
Ingram's  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  only  fair  to 
him  to  suppose  that,  if  that  crushing  exposure  of  his  blunders 
with  respect  to  the  method  in  which  the  Union  was  carried 
had  been  before  him,  he  would  have  cancelled  the  sentence  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  Union  as  having  been  shamelessly 
forced  on  Ireland.  It  ought  not  to  require  a  solicitor's  letter 
to  draw  from  Mr.  Gladstone  a  retractation  of  his  misstatements, 
calumnious  alike  to  Dr.  Dunbar  Ingram  and  to  the  great  states- 
men of  the  period  of  the  Union,  of  which  that  article  is  entirely 
made  up.  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  of  late  years  to  have  become 
absolutely  incapable  of  the  truthful  reading  of  historic  and  con- 
temporary events,  and,  by  consequence,  of  any  accurate  state- 
ment of  them.  His  controversies  with  Mr.  Lecky,  with  Colonel 
Dopping,  and  now  with  Dr.  Duubar  Ingram  are  examples  of  wild 
perversions  of  fact,  and  even  of  direct  falsities ;  in  some  cases 
ignominiously  and  ungraciously  retracted,  and  in  others,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  still  more  ignominiously  and  ungraciously 
left  unretracted. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  independent  Irish  Parliament  and 
the  Union,  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 
errs  both  by  omission  and  in  positive  statement.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Grattan's  Parliament  was  only  in  so  far  a  Whig 
concession  to  Ireland  as  that  tho  Whig  Government  of  Lord 
Rockingham  was  accidentally  in  office  when  it  was  made.  The 
resolutions  by  which  the  Parliamentary  independence  of  Ireland 
was  acknowledged  passed  unanimously  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  provoked  only  the  solitary  dissent  of  Lord  Loughborough 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  nothing  about  it.  The  admission  of  Irish  claims  was  a 
present  necessity,  arising  from  tho  external  embarrassments  of 
England,  and  was  an  experiment  as  regards  the  future  in  which 
both  parties  in  the  State  equally  acquiesced.  The  fact  that  the 
Union  was  carried  eighteen  years  later  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  a 
Tory  Administration  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  tho 
Tories  were  in  office.  If  the  Whigs  had  been  in  power,  the 
necessity  would  have  equally  pressed  upon  them,  and  they  could 
not  have  avoided  the  confession  that  the  experiment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Parliament   in  Ireland  had  failed.     The  perfunctory 


character  of  the  opposition  which  they  gave  to  the  measure,  and  the 
smallncss  of  the  divisions  by  which  that  opposition  was  supported, 
show  that  their  resistance  was  little  more  than  formal.  In 
enumerating  the  cases  in  which  coercion  has  been  right,  Mr. 
Gladstone  mentions  only  the  instances  in  which  it  was  enforced 
by  those  whom  O'Connell,  taking  a  different  view  of  their 
character  from  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  adopted,  called  the 
base,  bloody,  and  brutal  Whigs.  He  says  nothing  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Coercion  Bill  in  1846,  which  was  defeated  by  a  factious 
combination  of  the  Whigs  and  of  the  Protectionists  under  Lord 
George  Bentinck.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  himself  a 
member  at  that  time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government.  But  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  a  Tory,  and  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
admitted  that  the  Tories  ever  were,  ever  are,  or  ever  can  be, 
right. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  with  that  artfulness  in  limitations  which  is  one 
of  his  characteristics  as  a  controversialist,  confines  his  eulogies  of 
the  Whig  as  contrasted  with  the  Tory  aristocracy  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  history  cannot  be  disjointed  by  sharp  and 
arbitrary  chronological  limitations.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Tories,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree  to  party  acci- 
dents, were  the  advocates  of  a  peace  policy  abroad,  of  a  more 
liberal  treatment  of  Roman  Catholics,  of  the  restriction  of  th© 
power  of  the  Crown,  of  short  Parliaments,  and  pre-eminently 
of  Free-trade.  The  commercial  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Pitt's  Treaty  with  France  in  1786,  and  his  liberal 
Irish  propositions  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  "Whig  leaders ; 
and  these  Free-trade  traditions  were  extended  into  the  nineteenth, 
century  by  the  Tory  statesmen,  Huskisson  and  Peel.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  most  honourable  portion  of  whose  fame  will  in 
future  depend  upon  his  fiscal  legislation,  belongs  in  this  respect  to 
the  Tory  and  not  to  the  Whig  succession.  Mr.  Cobden,  as  readers 
of  Mr.  John  Morley's  biography  are  aware,  had  a  far  stronger 
sympathy  with  the  middle-class  Toryism  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  than 
with  the  aristocratic  Whiggism  of  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  a 
Tory  Ministry  which  in  1801  resigned  office  rather  than  abandon 
the  policy  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  We  do  not  mention  these 
things  in  order  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Tories  as  against  the 
Whigs,  but  simply  to  illustrate  the  passionate  unfairness  which 
accompanies  and  perverts  Mr.  Gladstone's  historic  studies.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  quoting  John  Mill,  says  of  the  Liberal  party  that  it 
is  a  Broad  Church.  Are  its  borders  enlarged  by  introducing  a 
new  Home  Rule  test  ?  It,  110  doubt,  would  be  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  be  able  to  shelter  his  revolutionary  projects  under 
the  respectable  companionship  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  leaders.  He 
is  naturally  dissatisfied  with  the  sanction  given  to  them  by  the 
respectable  shadows  and  satellites  who  now  surround  him.  But  the 
Whig  aristocracy  has  always  given  its  best  guidance  to  the  people 
of  England  by  declining  to  associate  itself  with  the  extravagant 
projects  of  political  adventurers  and  experimentalists.  The  less 
commendable  features  of  its  history  have  been  its  occasional  alliance, 
for  the  sake  of  office,  with  demagogues  and  speculators  ;  and  into 
that  discreditable  company  Mr.  Gladstone  will  vainly  invite  Lord 
Hartington  and  his  friends.  The  Whig  aristocracy  was  never 
truer  to  its  mission  of  affording  guidance  to  the  country  than 
it  now  is.  Mr.  Gladstone  reproaches  Liberal-Unionists  with  being 
the  authors  of  the  division  between  the  classes  and  the  masses. 
The  reproach  shows  how  deeply  seated  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind 
is  the  conviction,  not  that  the  masses  are  right,  but  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  politician  should  be  "  the  masses  right  or  wrong." 
Mr.  Pickwick's  advice,  Always  shout  with  the  crowd,  and  when 
there  are  two  crowds  shout  with  the  larger  one,  seems  of  late 
years  to  have  become  the  rule  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct.  If  the 
masses  are  in  error,  it  is  right  that  the  classes  should  stand  aloof 
from  them.  But  the  source  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  irritation  lies  in 
the  fact,  which  the  general  election  and  the  Parliamentary 
majority  conclusively  established,  and  which  recent  events  confirm, 
that  the  classes  and  the  masses  are  upon  the  same  side,  and  not 
upon  his  side. 


QUACK  MEDICINES, 
x. 

Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline.   Eno's  Fruit  Salt.  Anti-Fat. 
Dinnekord's  Fluid  Magnesia. 

WE  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Beasley,  author  of  the 
Druggist's  General  Receipt  Boole,  for  saying  that  the  pre- 
paration commonly  sold  as  citrate  of  magnesia  contains  no 
magnesia  at  all.  It  is  made  with  bi-carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid.  Now  citrate  of  magnesia  is  a  granulated  preparation  con- 
taining carbonate  of  magnesia  and  citric  acid  in  equal  pro- 
portions, to  which  is  added  15  per  cent,  of  sugar.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  a  very  different  compound  from  the  spurious  citrate 
of  magnesia.  As  for  "  Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline,"  Mr.  Bannister, 
of  the  Somerset  House  Laboratory,  analysed  a  sample  of  the  pre- 
paration known  by  this  name,  and  found  it  to  contain  457  per 
cent,  of  tartaric  acid,  52-4  per  cent,  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
1  "9  per  cent,  of  chlorate  of  potash.  It  is  thus  a  simple  saline 
aperient  with  cooling  properties.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and 
the  proportion  of  chlorate  of  potash  is  so  small  that  its  action  is 
inappreciable.  This  preparation  is  such  a  favourite  nostrum  and 
such  a  valuable  property  that  a  limited  liability  company  has 
been  successfully  formed  for  its  manufacture  and  sale.  A  glance 
at  the  prospectus  shows  us  wh'it  a  wonderful  thing  the  faith-cure 
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La,  and  what  tho  effects  of  imagination  combined  with  tho  vis 
medicatrix  natura  can  do  for  tho  human  race.  Tho  "  Pyretic 
Saline  "  is  really  a  dry  basis  for  mineral  water,  and  so  escapes  tho 
Stamp  Act.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  a  very  hard  light  in  the 
law  courts  that  Mr.  Pamplough  succeeded  in  obtaining  immunity. 
Moreen's  "  IVpsino"  is  looked  upon  by  the  sages  of  Somerset 
House  as  a  "condiment  or  appetizer,"  which  piece  of  wisdom 
dyspeptics  have  much  to  be  grateful  for.  Parrish's  "  Chemical 
|.\«id  "  escapes  the  Stamp  Act  as  a  food.  If  Johnson  the  chemist 
invents  a  liver  pill,  ho  may  sell  it  as  such,  and  is  not  liable  to 
stamp  duty;  but  if  he  labels  it  "Johnson's  Liver  Pill,"  he  is 
liable,  because  he  "  claims  to  have  an  exclusive  right  or  titlo  to 
the  malting  or  preparing  of  the  same."  If  Johnson  should  dare  to 
label  his  liver  pills  as  prepared  by  a  process  known  only  to  the 
proprietor,  he  again  becomes  liable  to  stamp  duty,  for  he  "  hath, 
or  claims  to  have,  an  occult  secret  or  art  for  making  or  preparing 
tho  same."  But — observe  the  benevolence  of  the  Stamp  Act — 
should  Johnson  desire  to  become  a  real  benefactor  of  the  human 
race,  he  may  invent  his  liver  pill,  he  may  even  assert  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  "  occult  secret  or  art "  of  preparing  the  wondrous 
remedy,  and  then  he  may  not  sell  it,  but  he  is  allowed  to  give 
it.  aicay.  As  yet  Johnson,  as  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race 
under  these  conditions,  has  failed  to  dawn  upon  our  horizon. 
If  Johnson  labels  a  phial  "  Sal  Volatile,"  he  may  sell  it;  but  if 
he  adds  the  terrible  words  "  for  faintness,"  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  can,  if  they  will,  compel  him  to  pay  stamp  duty. 
Somerset  House,  therefore,  recommends  Johnson  to  omit  the 
words  "  for  faintness,"  if  he  "  wishes  to  avoid  liability  and 
trouble  which  might  arise  from  an  information  being  laid  against 
him." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  here  that  the  cost  of  a  die  for  the 
name  on  the  lid.  stamp  is  eight  pounds,  and  for  a  set  of  extra  dies 
to  cover  all  duties  above  i-\d.  a  further  eight  pounds. 

Eno's  Fruit  Salt  is  a  pleasant  and  harmless  saline  purgative. 
It  is  by  some  supposed  to  consist  of  tartaric  acid,  carbonate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  sugar,  and  chlorate  of 
potash.  Whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  the  medicine  is  prepared 
from  "sound,  ripe  fruit,"  does  not  very  much  matter.  The  fact 
remains  that  it  is  a  harmless  compound.  We  all  remember  the 
old  epitaph  about  the  Cheltenham  waters  and  Epsom  Salts. 
Still,  although  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  stick  to  Epsom  Salts, 
continuous  or  excessive  doses  of  the  cheapest  and  simplest  saline 
purgative  in  the  world  are  dangerous.  It  sets  us  thinking  of  the 
African  chief  who  received  the  box  of  Seidlitz  powders,  and  took 
all  the  powders  in  the  blue  packets  at  once,  following  with  all 
the  powders  in  the  white  packets.  The  innocent  African  did 
not  live  to  repeat  the  experiment.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing. 

We  should  notice  "  Anti-Fat."  The  basis  of  this  preparation  is 
the  Fucus  vesiculosus,  and  the  value  of  this  weed  consists  in  the 
iodine  it  contains.  The  treatment  of  obesity  by  drugs,  by  alkaline 
and  chalybeate  spas,  has  never  been  very  successful.  With  regard 
to  iodine  in  large  doses  Dr.  Allchin  states  that  "  so  long  as  the 
health  does  not  suffer  and  the  patient  improves  the  drug  may  be 
persevered  in  ;  but  it  is  frequently  very  badly  borne  when  taken 
in  quantity."  Stout  girls  are  often  in  the  habit  of  dosing  them- 
selves with  vinegar,  to  their  own  imminent  danger.  Soap  was 
formerly  much  employed,  as  much  as  three  ounces  being  given 
daily  with  milk  and  lime-water.  Wealthier  victims  of  what  Mr. 
Banting  called  his  "  incubus "  resort  to  Carlsbad,  Kissingen,  and 
Ems ;  but  the  success  of  the  treatment  adopted  there  is  princi- 
pally due  to  the  severe  diet.  Mr.  Banting's  book  is  the  safest 
vade  mecum  for  the  corpulent.  It  contains  the  accepted  treatment 
and  is  written  according  to  the  dictates  of  experience  and  common 
sense.  The  "Anti-Fat"  advertisement  of  the  stout  lady  who 
cannot  pass  the  turnstile  promises  much  ;  but  the  continuous  use 
of  the  specific  is,  as  has  been  stated,  not  without  its  dangers. 

Dinneford's  Fluid  Magnesia  is  stated  by  Mr.  Beasley  to  be 
n  solution  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  water  by  means  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  forced  into  it  by  pressure.  The  actual  cost  of 
manufacturing  this  preparation  is  infinitesimal.  Each  ounce  of 
Dinneford's  Fluid  contains  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
which  is  another  benignant  remedy,  and  a  very  simple,  mild,  and 
harmless  aperient.  "  Dinneford  "  is  an  old  and  safe  nostrum.  Many 
of  the  nostrums  still  in  use  go  back  a  very  long  time.  There  is 
"  Captain  Dalmahoy's  Curious  Essence,"  for  instance.  The  very 
name  of  this  compound  seems  to  take  us  back  to  the  days  of 
pomander  boxes  and  patches. 

Some  of  the  old  titles  are  sufficiently  ludicrous — "  Cephalic 
Snuff,"  for  example,  and  "  Ormskirk  Medicine  for  the  Bite  of  a 
Mad  Dog,"  '■'  Vegetable  Acid  Air,"  "  The  Grand  Specific ;  or,  In- 
fallible Antidote  to  Consumption,"  and  "  Cagliostro's  Egyptian 
i   Pills."    Many  of  these  things  have  disappeared,  and  are  heard  of 
no  more,  but  we  still  have  left  to  us  "  Dutch  Drops "  and 
;  "  Dinneford."    It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment actually  paid  away  ten  thousand  pounds  in  hard  cash  to  a 
"  wise  woman  "  for  her  specific  for  the  cure  of  the  stone.  The 
wonderful  remedy  was  found  to  consist  of  calcined  snail  shells. 
James's  Fever  Powder  is  a  hundred  and  forty  years  old. 
!  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  does  differ  from  the  Pulvis 
j  antimonialis,  and  it  may  be  given  in  considerably  larger  doses. 
I  Samples  of  the  preparation  a  hundred  and  nine  years  old  still  re- 
j  main.    Its  constitution  has  never  been  actually  ascertained;  the 
secret  is  still  carefully  preserved  by  the  Newberys,  and  hence  it  is 
a  valuable  property.    When  Dr.  James  himself  practised,  secret 
preparations  were  common  things  among  physicians  of  repute. 


The  controversies  as  to  the  composition  of  James's  Fever  Powder 

have  been  very  numerous. 

In  tho  course  of  these  articles  wo  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  the  extremely  dangerous  nature  of  many  of  tho  nostrums  sold 

under  the  protection  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  we  have  tiol  hesitated 

to  warn  tho  public  in  plain  terms  of  its  danger.  We  have  said, 
and  we  repoat,  that  thore  is  no  necessity  for  tho  existence  of  any 
of  the  dangerous  remedies;  and  we  have  shown  that  tin:  harmless 
remedies  are  rendered  exorbitant  in  price  by  the  addition  of  a 
stamp  duty.  Most  nostrums  of  a  harmless  nat  ure  are  mere  placebos 
whose  imaginary  virtues  are  due  to  tho  power  of  nature — i.e..  to 
"  mind  cure."  It  is  contrary  to  public  policy  that  a  remedy  of 
any  value  should  bo  a  secret,  and  no  powerful  medicines  should  be 
employed  at  all  save  under  professional  advice.  In  dealing  with 
the  most  favourite  nostrums  we  have  pointed  out  that  those  who 
buy  them  are,  as  a  rule,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  credulous. 
In  the  next  article  we  propose  to  deal  with  the  Stamp  Act  itself, 
and  to  state  the  urgent  reasons  which  call  for  its  immediate 
removal  from  the  statute-book.  The  only  persons  who  are  inte- 
rested in  its  continuance  are  the  nostrum-mongers  themselves. 


FRENCH  PLAYS. 

IT  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  Mile.  Schneider,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  fame,  introduced  Offenbach's  lively  opera-bouffe 
La  Perichole  to  a  London  audience.  Those  were  the  palmy  days 
of  this  class  of  entertainment,  and  we  much  fear  that  they  have  for 
ever  passed  away.  The  spirit  of  genuine  opera-bouffe  seems  dead, 
and  this  is  certainly  not  the  fault  so  much  of  the  actors  as  of 
the  audiences,  which  at  present  do  not  seem  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  Offenbach  and  his  contemporaries,  as  they  did  in  days 
gone  by.  The  music  of  La  Perichole,  although  not  an  ex- 
ample of  Offenbach's  best  period,  nevertheless  is  tuneful  and 
merry,  and  shows  the  wonderful  talent  he  possessed  for  carica- 
turing the  weaknesses  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Italian  operatic 
style.  Mme.  Humberta  is  an  accomplished  actress,  and  much  above 
the  average  of  French  opera-bouffe  singers  as  a  vocalist.  Her  method 
is  admirable,  and  she  uses  her  pretty  voice  charmingly.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  her  reading  of  the  famous  letter,  "  0 1  mon 
amant,  je  te  jure."  She  also  has  the  excellent  taste  to  subdue 
rather  than  emphasize  the  many  risky  speeches  in  which  this 
opera,  like  all  its  companions,  abounds.  Mme.  Humberta  soon  made 
herself  a  favourite,  as  did  M.  Dekernel  as  Piquillo.  He  is  a  capital 
singer  and  actor,  and  it  is  well  worth  hearing  him  execute  his 
"  Tyrolienne,"  in  which  he  displays  a  perfect  command  over  an 
octave  of  beautiful  falsetto  notes.  As  an  actor  he  has  a  fund  of 
quiet  humour  which  he  uses  very  deftly.  The  rest  of  the  cha- 
racters were  sustained  by  MM.  Numes,  Curini,  and  Gabrielle,  ex- 
cellent artists  already  known  to  London.  The  choruses  were 
rather  weak,  and  the  orchestra  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  the 
instruments  occasionally  going  ahead  of  the  conductor.  Next 
week  Mme.  Humberta  will  appear  in  La  Grande  Duchesse, 
Offenbach's  masterpiece.  Whether  she  will  be  able  to  resuscitate 
its  popularity  remains  to  be  seen. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

THIS  year's  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  is  one  of  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  held.  The  attendance  is  exceptionally 
large,  the  total  entries  of  all  kinds  being  837,  against  487  last 
year  and  543  the  year  before.  Of  these,  horned  cattle  number 
300,  against  229  last  year  and  293  the  year  before  ;  sheep  number 
484,  against  173  last  year  and  190  the  year  before;  while  pigs  are 
82,  against  85  last  year  and  60  the  year  before.  There  is  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  pigs,  it  will  be  seen,  compared  with 
last  year ;  while  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  both  homed  cattle 
and  sheep.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  long-continued  and  severe  as 
has  been  the  agricultural  depression,  the  attendance  at  most  of  the 
provincial  shows,  as  well  as  at  Islington,  has  been  exceptionally 
large  this  year ;  while  the  prizes  offered  also  compare  well.  It 
is  natural,  of  course,  that  the  prizes  should  increase,  for  rarely 
has  encouragement  been  more  needed  by  agriculturists ;  but  the 
increase  in  ihe  number  of  animals  exhibited  is  at  first  sight  rather 
surprising.  The  explanation,  no  doubt,  is  that  animals  are  bred 
and  fed  for  exhibition  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  wealthy 
people,  who  are  little  affected  by  the  condition  of  agriculture.  To 
some  extent,  also,  they  are  bred  and  fed  by  people  who  make  it  a 
kind  of  business,  the  prizes  won  repaying  the  trouble  and  risk. 
The  Show  is  excellent  in  quality,  however,  as  well  as  in  quantity. 
Taking  the  animals  altogether,  they  compare  favourably  with 
previous  shows  ;  while  the  prize  animals  are  exceptionally  excel- 
lent, and  very  nearly  balanced  in  regard  to  merit.  So  fine, 
indeed,  is  the  general  quality  that  the  judges  have  asked  for 
additional  prizes ;  and  it  is  evidence  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  awarding  honours  that  the  judging,  which  is  usually  over 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  not  finished  on  Monday 
till  nearly  six  o'clock.  If  we  could  take  the  prize  animals  ex- 
hibited at  Islington  this  year  as  indicative  of  the  advance  made 
in  meat  production  in  this  country,  we  should  be  warranted 
in  concluding  that  our  farmers  have  succeeded  within  the  last 
six  or  seven  years  in  producing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  meat 
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from  a  {riven  number  of  animals  within  a  given  time.  Com- 
pared with  1SS1  and  1SS2,  for  example,  the  prize  animals  over 
three  years  of  age  and  under  four  show  an  average  gain  per 
head  of  144  lbs.  in  weight:  those  over  two  and  under  three 
years  of  age  show  an  average  gain  of  124  lbs.  per  head;  while 
the  yearlings  show  a  gain  of  150  lbs.  per  head.  There  is  thus 
iu  the  prize  animals  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  prize 
animals  of  six  or  seven  years  ago,  an  average  gain  in  meat  of  from 
j  cwt.  to  I^cwt.  How  far  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
there  is  the  same  advance  in  meat  production  all  over  the  country 
is,  however,  another  question.  But  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
the  art  of  feeding  cattle  has  undoubtedly  made  some  progress 
since  18S2.  Of  the  different  breeds,  the  Scotch  undoubtedly 
carry  off  the  honours,  and  amongst  these  the  Aberdeen  polled 
cattle  stand  pre-eminent.  A  cow  of  this  breed  wins  the  first 
honours  iu  her  class ;  the  25/.  Silver  Cup,  as  the  best  of  her 
breed  ;  the  50/.  Silver  Cup,  as  the  best  heifer  or  cow  in  the  Show  ; 
and  the  105/.  Champion  Plate,  as  the  best  beast  in  the  Show. 
She  also  won  the  Elkington  Challenge  Cup  at  Birmingham  last 
week.  And  one  of  the  breed  was  also  adjudged  the  best  steer  or 
ox  in  the  Islington  Show.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  an  animal 
of  the  same  breed  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  Kansas  City 
Show — the  earliest  of  the  winter  American  shows,  and  one  of  the 
principal.  These  achievements  speak  sufficiently  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  breed  is  held  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Stevenson's  Champion  Prize  cow  is  a  splendid  animal.  She 
is  five  and  a  half  years  old,  has  borne  two  calves,  one  in  the  present 
year;  and  we  may  observe  that  she  is  not  to  go  to  the  butcher, 
but  is  to  be  returned  to  the  breeding  herd,  an  experiment  that 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  While  polled  Aberdeens  carry  off 
the  two  highest  prizes  at  Islington,  the  whole  of  the  Scotch  breeds 
are  of  very  excellent  quality. 

The  Devons  are  good  likewise  ;  but,  comparing  weight  and  age, 
they  do  not  put  up  meat  as  quickly  as  other  breeds.  The  class 
this  year  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  prizes  carried  off 
by  the  Queen,  do  fewer  than  four  first  prizes  having  been  awarded 
to  Devons  from  the  royal  farm  at  Windsor.  The  Herefords,  male 
and  female,  are  exceedingly  good,  seldom  having  made  so  fine 
a  display.  Comparing  weight  and  age,  they  are  quite  up  to  the 
average  as  meat-yielders,  the  older  animals  being  rather  over  the 
average.  The  Shorthorns  are  very  fine,  and  many  expected  that 
one  of  this  breed  would  carry  off  the  Champion  Plate.  The  older 
animals  of  the  breed,  comparing  weight  and  age,  have  increased 
in  meat  above  the  average  ;  while  the  meat-yielding  quality  of  the 
yearlings  is  remarkable.  The  Sussex  breeds,  however,  beat  all 
others  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  fatten.  Out  of  nine  prize 
animals,  fully  six  are  above  the  average.  The  sheep  show,  a3 
pointed  out  above,  is  exceedingly  large  as  regards  number  and 
quite  excellent  as  regards  quality.  There  is  one  pen  of  three 
Lincoln  ewes,  the  heaviest  ever  exhibited  at  Islington.  They 
weighed  together  ic4  cwts.,  being  an  average  of  3i  cwts.  for  each. 
The  pigs  are  gocd,  the  championship  going  to  a  pen  of  Berkshires 
eleven  months  old ;  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  them,  and, 
as  shown  above,  the  attendance  is  rather  small  this  year.  The 
Smithfield  Club,  it  seems  to  us,  pays  too  little  attention  both  to 
sheep  and  pigs,  but  particularly  to  pigs.  While  they  offer  prizes 
this  year  of  1,895/.  to  cattle  and  1,005/.  to  sheep,  they  offer  only 
320/.  to  pigs  ;  yet  the  consumption  of  pig-meat  in  all  its  forms — 
bacon,  pork,  hams,  &c. — is  enormous  in  this  country,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  A  very  large  part  of  the  maize  crop  of  the 
United  States — the  largest  cereal  crop  raised  in  that  country — is 
grown  expressly  for  the  feeding  of  pigs,  and  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  those  pigs  is  exported  to  this  country.  When  com- 
menting the  other  day  upon  Major  Craigie's  paper  on  the  meat 
supplies  of  the  past  twenty  years,  we  pointed  out  that  it  was  in 
pig-meat  that  the  increase  was  most  marked  and  incessant.  Not 
only  this,  but  English  bacon  is  losing  ground  steadily  in  the  com- 
petition with  Irish  bacon.  There  must  clearly  be  some  reason  in 
explanation  of  this,  and  the  reason  would  seem  to  be  that  English  I 
pigs  are  over-fattened.  Now,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  a  show,  | 
like  the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  ought  to  be  to  direct  farmers  into  1 
the  proper  methods  of  feeding,  and  for  this  purpose  not  only  should 
the  prizes  be  sufficient,  but  they  should  be  awarded  with  discrimi-  j 
nation ;  in  other  words,  the  modes  of  fattening  should  be  taken 
into  account  as  well  as  the  actual  condition  of  the  animal. 

'Ihe  question  of  feeding  is  important  in  reference  to  all  animals, 
but  more  particularly  we  refer  to  it  now  in  connexion  with  pigs, 
because  it  is  at  the  moment  occupying  very  much  attention  in  the 
United  States.  There  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  pigs  has  become 
a  most  important  industry.  The  exports  of  "bog  products,"  as 
the  Americans  call  them,  have  assumed  enormous  proportions, 
and  with  their  practical  good  sense  the  Americans  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  so  valuable  a  trade.  Butitis 
found  that  the  American  pig,  especially  the  pig  of  the  North-West, 
is  becoming  so  extremely  delicate,  that  the  profitableness  of  the 
business  is  growing  more  and  more  uncertain.  The  sows  are  said  to 
be  exceedingly  bad  mothers :  while  the  males  as  well  as  the  females 
are  extremely  delicate  in  constitution  and  readily  yield  to  every 
malady.  What  is  more,  it  is  found  that  in  moving  the  pigs  from 
railway  trucks  or  in  stores  the  bones  break  very  readily,  testifying 
to  weakly  and  deteriorated  constitutions.  It  is  said,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  consumption  of  "hog  products"  in  the  United 
States  is  falling  off,  Americans  complaining  that  both  bacon  and 
pork  are  too  fattv  and  are  savourless.  O.ie  explanation  of  this 
curious  state  of  things  offered  is  that  in  improving  the  breed  of 
pigs  the  stamina  of  the  animals  has  been  completely  undermined. 


It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  length  of  the  head  in  propor-, 
tion  to  the  whole  body  has  been  considerably  shortened  within 
recent  times,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  length  of  the  intestines 
has  been  considerably  increased.  It  is  argued  on  the  one  side- 
that  these  structural  changes,  while  they  have  improved  the 
meat-yield  of  the  pig,  have  greatly  lessened  its  capacity  for 
resisting  disease  of  all  kinds.  In  the  solution  of  this  question  it 
is  evident  that  the  Smithfield  Club  can  give  little  assistance.  But 
a  growing  school  in  the  United  States  contends  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  mischief  is  the  nature  of  the  food  furnished  the  pig. 
The  great  pig-producing  districts  of  the  United  States  are  also  the 
great  maize-producing  districts,  and,  in  fact,  maize  is  very  largely 
grown  in  those  districts  for  the  very  purpose  of  feeding  pigs.  But 
though  maize,  it  is  contended,  is  an  excellent  food  for  raising  fat, 
it  is  not  equally  good  for  producing  muscle  and  bone.  And  it  is 
further  contended  that  the  result  of  this  constant  feeding  on 
maize  is  a  deterioration  of  the  animal  physically — the  produc- 
tion, in  short,  of  a  mass  of  fat  with  very  little  succulent  lean. 
Now,  a  judicious  system  of  prize-giving  by  clubs  like  the  Smith- 
field  Club  could  throw  light  upon  this  question.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  giving  of  prizes  ought  to  be  determined,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  nature  of  the  food  administered  to  the  animal  judged.  The 
recovery  of  the  meat  trade  of  this  country  must  be  achieved  by 
our  farmers  themselves ;  but  clubs  like  the  Smithfield  Club  and 
agricultural  societies  of  all  kinds  can  aid  the  farmers  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  that  they  have  before  them.  It  is,  however,  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  task  is  not  impossible.  Great  as  are 
undoubtedly  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  United  States,  they 
are  not  entirely  decisive.  Our  farmers  should  not  forget  that  at 
one  time  the  Yorkshire  woollen  industry  was  in  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  way,  and  yet  that  Yorkshire  has  recovered  its  old 
prosperity.  The  farmers,  however,  may  fairly  ask  for  such  assist- 
ance as  it  can  give  from  the  Smithfield  Club.  Its  function  is  to 
encourage  the  production  of  meat  most  economically.  It  ought 
to  give  its  prizes  in  such  a  way  as  will  help  breeders  and  feeders 
to  ascertain  what  the  effect  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  is  upon 
the  race  as  well  as  upon  the  individual's  capacity  of  yielding 
meat. 


DRAMATIC  RECORD. 

ON  Monday  night  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  began  her  second  season 
at  the  Opera  Comique  as  Lena  Despard  in  As  in  a  Looking- 
Glass.  Practice  and  experience  have  matured  this  artistic  im- 
personation. Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  acts  the  designing  woman  of 
the  world  who  is  made  bad  rather  by  force  of  circumstances 
than  through  those  of  her  own  nature  with  great  power  and 
ability.  Her  easy  grace  of  manner  and  the  cool  caustic  sallies  of 
the  earlier  scenes  are  rendered  now  with  even  greater  subtlety 
than  at  first,  and  the  several  outbursts  of  intense  emotion  in  the 
second  and  third  acts  provoke  much  enthusiasm.  The  death- 
scene  is  played  a  little  too  quickly,  and  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere's  voice 
seemed  to  be  too  loud-toned  for  one  who  is  suffering  from 
evidently  extreme  physical  pain.  Her  toilets,  which  are  all  made 
in  the  style  of  those  rendered  popular  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
and  which  have  been  facetiously  described  as  "  sublimated  tea- 
gowns,"  are  very  magnificent.  Indeed,  one  bordered  with  the 
costliest  ostrich  feather  trimming  is  so  splendid  as  to  render  it 
quite  comprehensible  why  Lena  Despard  should,  above  all 
persons,  dread  a  visit  from  her  milliner's  "  legal  representative." 
The  part  originally  taken  by  Mr.  Herbert  Standing — Captain 
Jack  Fortinbras — is  now  played  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame,  who  does 
his  best  for  one  of  the  least  interesting  of  stage  villains.  Mr. 
Bucklaw  is  a  very  unsympathetic  Algy  Balfour,  and  M.  Marius 
renews  his  success  as  Count  Paul  Dromiroff,  rendering  tolerable 
a  part  which  would  be  utterly  ridiculous  were  it  entrusted  to  a 
less  competent  artist. 

Mr.  James  Albery's  comedy  The  Ttvo  Hoses  was  revived  at  the 
Criterion  on  Wednesday  night.  Mr.  W.  Farren  plays  Digby 
Grant  in  altogether  too  genial  and  agreeable  a  manner,  and,  ex- 
cellent as  is  his  acting,  he  fails  to  make  us  forget  Mr.  Irving's 
first  triumph.  Mr.  David  James  was  the  "  Our  Mr.  Jenkins," 
and  gave  a  capital  impersonation  of  the  light-hearted  commercial 
traveller.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Sydney  Brough,  who  is  very 
young,  and  has  much  talent,  allows  himself  to  fall  into  a  habit 
of  "  gabbling."  His  Jack  Wyatt,  however,  is  a  very  pleasing  and 
graceful  performance.  Mr.  George  Giddens  was  Caleb  Deecie, 
Mr.  W.  Blakeley  was  Mr.  Furnival,  and  Mrs.  E.  Phelps  was 
"  Our  Mrs.  Jenkins."  The  "  Poses  "  were  Miss  Maude  Millett  and 
Miss  Annie  Hughes,  both  of  whom  were  charming.  So  hearty 
was  the  applause  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  comedy  will  renew  its  popularity. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Miss  Kate  Phillips  returned  to  the 
stage  in  a  benefit  performance  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  which 
was  arranged  for  her  after  her  long  and  dangerous  illness.  She 
appeared  .'is  Lady  Franklin,  in  the  first  act  of  Lord  Lytton's 
comedy  Money,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  sickness  had  not 
diminished  the  powers  of  this  accomplished  actress,  who  won 
great  and  deserved  applause.  Miss  Mary  Anderson  played  Clarice 
in  W.  S.  Gilbert's  Comedy  and  Tragedy  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  and  did  honour  to  the  occasion  by  wearing  all  her 
diamonds — a  dazzling  display,  indeed.  Mrs.  Kendal  recited 
"  Ostler  Joe."  The  Ballad-momjer  was  next  performed  with  its 
well- known  cast,  and  the  entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close 
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tv  nn  exceptionally  brilliant  representation  of  A  selection  of  scenes 
from  A  Midsummer  Nit/ht's  Dream.  The  excerpts  selected  were, 
thoeo  which  regard  the  "divine  burlesque"  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe.  The  cast  included  .Messrs.  11.  Kemble,  Edward  Terry, 
Edward  Righton,  Charles  Collette,  Lionel  Brough,  and  W.  J  . 
Hill.  Nothing  more  amusing  could  well  be  imagined  than  their 
iCting,  which  provoked  continuous  laughter.  This  performance, 
in  which  every  part  was  perfectly  rendered,  gave  rise  to  an  almost 
universal  desire  to  see  the  entire  play  equally  well  rendered. 

Mr.  Odell's  "  Bohemian  Concert "  at  the  Prince's  Hall  on 
Mondav  night,  which  was  a  beuelit  for  this  popular  actor,  given 
by  the*  Savage  Club,  was  patronized  by  an  immense  audience. 
Very  rarely  has  Mr.  Odell  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  on 
this'  occasion,  when,  with  inimitable  drollery,  he  recited  "  The 
Legend  of  Furnival's  Inn,"  "  A  Berkshire  Love  Story,"  and  "  The 
Goose."  How  is  it  that  we  see  so  little  of  Mr.  Odell  upon  the 
stage  ?  for,  surely,  we  have  very  few  actors  who  can  touch  him 
in  his  own  peculiar  line. 


THE  MARTYR'S  TWEED. 

OERIN  ochone  !  when  you  come  by  your  own, 
And  your  Parlymint  House  is  restored, 
On  your  beadroll  of  fame  sure  ye'll  scribble  the  name 
Of  the  Clerk  of  the  Kildysart  Board. 

The  Garjins  had  met,  and  forninst  them  was  set 

On  the  table  an  iligant  bale 
"With  the  pattern  displayed  of  the  suit  that  was  made 

For  the  hero  of  Tullamore  Gaol. 

Then  said  Misther  Macmahon  without  hummun  and  ha'un, 

"  To  the  Board  I've  a  plan  to  propose 
That  will  serve  as  a  sign  to  our  noble  O'Brine 

That  his  country  remembers  his  woes. 

"  'T would  be  only  correct  as  a  mark  of  respect 

If  the  Garjins  to  order  agreed 
Vests,  trousers,  and  co  its  by  unanimous  votes 

Of  this  neat  and  historical  tweed." 

Said  the  Chairman  :  "  Bedad  !  an  injanious  lad, 

And  a  thoroughly  practical  plan  ; 
And  all  Garjins,  I'm  sure,  who  are  patriots  pure, 

Will  go  in  for  these  suits  to  a  man." 

"  But,  begorra  !  "  says  Breen,  "  such  a  move,  to  be  seen, 

Must  become  universal,  no  less, 
And  our  dittos  of  tweed  must,  in  fact,  supersede 

Every  other  description  of  dress. 

"  Every  Garjin,  in  fine,  ought  to  dress  like  O'Brine, 

Hanging  all  other  clothes  on  their  pegs, 
Save  the  pattern  of  vest  on  his  resolute  breast 

And  of  breeks  on  his  stoical  legs." 

So  said  and  so  done ;  for  the  Board  every  one 

Ordered  suits  of  their  tailors  straightway, 
And  in  Ireland's  dear  name  they  have  begged  that  the  same 

Be  sent  home  by  the  earliest  day. 

Then,  says  Walsh  from  the  chair  (he's  the  boy  to  be  there, 
You'll  agree,  when  his  cuteness  you  mark) : 

"  It's  a  proud  man  this  day  that  I  am  at  the  way 
You  have  taken  the  hint  of  our  clerk. 

11  'Tis  a  thribute  of  grace  to  the  giin  of  our  race, 
But " — and  here  the  ould  boy  tipped  the  wink — 

u  We  will  none  of  us  grudge  just  a  bit  of  a  nudge 
To  our  home  manufactures,  I  think." 

So  the  Board  they  cried  "  Yes,"  and  they  hoped  that  the  press 

."Would  "  do  justice  "  to  what  had  gone  by, 
And,  considerin'  how  grand  is  the  subject  to  hand, 

It  may  be  the  poor  divils  will  try. 

But  I  ask  ye  what  print  that  may  act  on  the  hint 

Will  in  doing  us  justice  succeed  ; 
When  our  Garjins  appear  from  the  Boyne  to  Cape  Clear 

Clad  in  suits  of  the  Tullamore  tweed? 


REVIEWS. 


THE  WniTWORTH  DESPATCHES.* 

THE  despatches  of  Lord  Whitworth,  printed  by  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  from  the  original  documents  in  the  Record 
Office,  are  fully  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  the  Society's  first 
publication — the  Despatches  of  Earl  Gowct .  This  volume  will 
undoubtedly  promote  one  object  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society, 
 1 

*  Kiii/land  and  Napoleon  in  1803;  being  the  Despatches  of  Lord 
Whitworth  and  Others.  Edited,  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  by  Oscar 
Browning,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1887. 


by  encouraging  "  researches  in  tpeoici  historical  facts,"  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Mr.  Oscar  Browning's  preface  exemplifies  tho 
validity, not  to  say  the  sore  necessity,  of  another  object  of  theSociety, 
which  is  "  to  foster  tho  study  of  history  on  scientific  principles." 
These  despatches  all'ord  curious  and  illuminative  insight  into  tho 
causes  that  rendered  tho  Treaty  of  Amiens  abortive.  They  sot 
forth  the  protracted  negotiations  of  tho  spring  of  1803  between 
the  First  Consul  and  tho  English  Government,  concerning  tho 
fate  of  Malta,  and  they  completely  sustain  tho  views  of  tho 
majority  of  historians  with  respect  to  Napoleon's  action  during  this 
crisis.  With  this  conclusion,  however,  Mr.  Browning  by  no  means 
accords,  if  we  may  judge  from  tho  brief  and  superficial  remarks  of 
his  preface  : — "  A  careful  reader,"  ho  says,  "  must  admit  that  wo 
were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  in  not  surrendering  Malta."  Tho 
careful  reader  will,  we  think,  admit  nothing  of  the  kind.  Tho 
cause  that  had  led  to  Lord  Whitworth's  succinct  summary  of  tho 
situation — u  Malta,  or  war  " — are  clearly  presented  in  the  Note  of 
the  English  Government  addressed  to  General  Andreossy  (pp.  121- 
125).  By  the  treaty,  Malta  was  to  bo  evacuated  and  declared 
independent  upon  certain  conditions  of  compensation,  or  "terms 
of  mutual  restitution,"  as  tho  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  puts 
it,  conditions  with  which  the  other  signatory  Powers  found 
themselves  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply.  Napoleon's  action 
had,  in  the  interim,  gone  far  to  render  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  impossible.  Thus,  even  without  Sebastiani's  exasperating 
report  to  Napoleon,  in  itself  a  deliberate  atlront  to  England,  there 
was  ample  justification  for  an  attempt  to  negotiate  from  a  new  or 
modified  basis.    Mr.  Browning  proceeds  to  say  : — 

It  appears  that  if  we  had  not  insisted  upon  an  ultimatum  containing 
terms  that  -were  insulting  to  Napoleon,  and  which  he  could  not  possibly 
have  accepted,  the  negotiations,  even  in  the  hands  of  so  haughty  and 
unbending  an  aristocrat  as  Lord  Whitworth,  might  have  ended  in  a 
favourable  result. 

I  No  doubt,  a  favourable  result — to  Napoleon,  if  this  oracular 
!  remark  is  no  more  than  the  most  obvious  platitude.  If  England 
had  been  less  firm,  Napoleon  would  have  benefited.  But  if 
Mr.  Browning  insinuates,  as  he  appears  to  do  by  his  person  al  re- 
flection on  Lord  Whitworth's  diplomacy,  that  the  responsibility 
of  war  remained  wholly  with  England,  he  is  completely  refuted 
by  the  despatches  of  Lord  Whitworth  and  Lord  Hawkesbury's 
replies  (pp.  218-231),  written  when  the  Ambassador  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  Paris.  To  return  to  Mr.  Browning's  silly  sneer  at 
Lord  "Whitworth's  rank — he  is  curiously  silent  as  to  the  ability 
and  good  temper  conspicuous  in  these  despatches — it  may  be 
noted,  as  an  instance  of  peculiar  recklessness,  that  he  quotes  in 
support  of  his  view  a  speech  of  Wilberforce  in  the  House  of 
Commons: — "  The  language  of  Bonaparte  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  negotiations  affords  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
acquiesced  in  the  independence  of  Malta,  if  not  our  retention  of  it 
for  ten  years."  This  amiable  theory  is  demolished  by  a  despatch, 
dated  March  18 — not,  be  it  observed,  in  May,  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  negotiations — in  which  Lord  Whitworth  reports  a  con- 
versation with  Talleyrand  : — "  I  declared  to  him  that  I  saw  no 
means  of  coming  to  an  understanding  unless  Malta  was  con- 
ceded to  us,  if  not  in  perpetuity,  at  least  for  a  definite  term 
— such  as  might  ensure  a  long  continuance  of  peace.  This,  he 
assured  me,  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain."  The  opposition 
orator  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  working  in  the  dark,  or  the  victim 
of  surmise,  but  no  such  plea  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  careful 
editor  who  cites  him  as  a  witness  against  Lord  Whitworth. 
What  now  becomes  of  the  insulting  ultimatum  of  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment, the  deplorable  prejudice  of  that  haughty  aristocrat  Lord 
Whitworth,  and  the  beautiful  vision  of  a  conciliatory  Napoleon 
yearning  "  to  develop  the  internal  resources  of  France  "  ?  If 
Napoleon  had  no  designs  on  Egypt — and  Jerome  Bonaparte  de- 
clared to  Lord  Whitworth  he  had  none  in  March  1803 — if 
Malta,  the  "  watch-tower  of  Egypt,"  was  no  object  of  immediate 
interest  to  him,  and  Sebastiani's  report  the  innocent  source  of 
misapprehension,  here  was  an  excellent  basis  for  a  more  secure 
truce,  such  as  might  supply  the  "  breathing  space  "  for  recupera- 
tion, which  wicked  English  writers  "  generally  assert,"  as  Mr. 
Browning  says,  to  have  been  his  chief  object  in  signing  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  Good  Americans,  we  are  told,  by  the  wav, 
are  more  favourable  to  the  maligned  hero.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  clearly  established  that  a  via  media  was  open  to  Napoleon  in 
March,  of  which  he  did  not  choose  to  avail  himself.  But  the 
half-loaf  in  this  instance  was  not  considered  to  be  better 
than  no  bread.  The  justice  and  good  taste  of  Mr.  Browning's 
observations  on  Lord  Whitworth's  conduct  of  the  negotiations 
may  be  fully  tested  by  the  despatches  and  other  documents 
written  between  the  2nd  and  12th  of  May.  On  the  former  date 
he  applied  for  passports  for  himself  and  suite,  and  on  the  4th  he 
forwarded  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  "  the  First  Consul's  plan  of  opera- 
tions in  case  of  a  rupture,"  a  curious  plan  of  campaign  communi- 
cated to  Massena,  who  is  reported  to  have  used  the  remarkable 
phrase,  in  speaking  of  it,  "  que  l'homme  a  perdu  la  tete."  In 
spite  of  these  ominous  signs,  and  of  a  constant  and  protracted 
passage  of  futile  communications  from  Talleyrand,  which  Lord 
Whitworth  afterwards  referred  to  as  "  infamous  chicanery,"  the 
English  Ambassador  spared  no  honourable  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding.  One  result  of  his  delay  was  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  May  7,  instructing  him  to  present  an 
ultimatum,  in  which  "  the  evacuation  of  Malta  after  a  term  of 
ten  years"  is  embodied  in  an  article  secret.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations  and  Napoleon's 
conduct  since  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  it  is  difficult  to  see  anything 
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insulting  or  impossible,  to  a  ruler  desiring  peace,  in  these  terras. 
The  relegation  of  the  disputed  point  to  a  secret  article  was  dis- 
tinctly a  concession  to  Napoleon's  susceptibilities. 

Leaving  the  Maltese  crux,  there  remain  two  interesting  points, 
or  special  historical  facts,  to  which  Mr.  Browning  directs  atten- 
tion by  his  characteristic  remarks.  These  are  Napoleon's  attitude 
towards  Lord  Whitworth  at  the  famous  audience  of  the  13th  of 
March,  and  his  continued  armaments  after  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
In  Alison's  account  of  the  scene  at  the  Tuileries  the  English 
Ambassador  is  represented  as  having  been  in  fear  of  bodily 
violence  from  Napoleon,  an  "  imputation  "  for  which  "  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation,"'  as  Mr.  Browning  rightly  observes. 
Commenting  on  the  inaccuracy  of  Alison,  Mr.  Browning  is  a  little 
indiscreet  in  his  vindication  of  Napoleon.  Here,  again,  the  care- 
ful reader  will  discover  that  Lord  Whitworth's  despatches  scarcely 
sustain  the  spirit  of  the  editorial  remarks.  After  quoting  various 
passages,  Mr.  Browning  concludes,  "  We  see  thus  that  the  '  insult 
to  the  British  Ambassador,'  which  so  many  historians  assign  as  a 
reason  for  the  war,  dwindles  into  nothing  but  a  brusquerie  which 
was  certainly  unknown  to  the  courtliness  of  the  ancienreyime,  but 
to  which  modern  diplomatic  history  would  afford  some  striking 
parallels."  We  may  pass  without  notice,  as  not  germane  to  the 
matter,  the  many  historians  who  make  a  casus  belli  of  this 
incident  and  the  "striking  parallels,"  merely  observing  of  the 
latter  that  Lord  Whitworth  himself  records  a  parallel  which 
Mr.  Browning  does  not  notice,  though  we  are  prepared  to  prove 
it  to  be  as  striking  as  any  of  the  modern  instances  to  which 
he  refers.  It  is  to  be  found  on  p.  104,  and  may  well  be  the 
original  source  of  Alison's  erroneous  statement.  We  have  but 
to  read  "  M.  de  Souza,  the  Portuguese  ambassador,"  in  the 
place  of  Lord  Whitworth,  in  order  to  find  that  Alison,  though 
false  to  the  letter  of  history,  is  true  to  the  spirit.  Having 
previously  shown,  when  the  honour  of  Napoleon  was  supposed  to 
lie  concerned,  so  delicate  a  perception  of  the  nature  of  an  insult,  a 
similar  sensitiveness  might  be  expected  of  Mr.  Browning  in  deal- 
ing with  an  "  insult  to  the  British  ambassador."  Once  more  will 
the  careful  reader,  devoted  to  scientific  principles,  be  sadly  exer- 
cised by  the  attempt  to  resolve  Lord  Whitworth's  indignant  account 
of  Napoleon's  language  and  demeanour  into  the  mere  modern 
brusquerie  of  which  Mr.  Browning  writes  so  airily.  When  the 
English  Ambassador  threatened  to  absent  himself  for  the  future 
from  the  Tuileries  because  he  was  "attacked"  there,  it  is  plain 
that  he  was,  or  conceived  himself  to  be,  insulted,  and  his  despatches 
prove  that  Lord  Whitworth  was  grossly  insulted.  Napoleon  not 
only  showed  a  "  total  want  of  dignity  as  well  as  decency  "  to  the 
Ambassador,  but  he  accentuated  his  violence  by  a  proceeding 
that  has  always  been  accounted  in  polite  society  a  flagrant 
form  of  insult.  He  addressed  to  others  outrageous  remarks  on 
or  concerning  Lord  Whitworth's  mission  in  his  hearing.  If  Mr. 
Browning  imagines  that  this  justifies  his  mild  interpretation,  it  is 
tolerably  apparent  that  he  is  not  more  successful  as  an  apologist 
of  Napoleon  than  he  is  trustworthy  as  an  exponent  of  scientific 
principles  of  history.  But  what,  after  all,  is  to  be  expected  of  a 
student  of  Napoleon  who  declares  in  the  face  of  a  prodigious  array 
of  witnesses,  friendly  and  the  reverse,  that  "it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Napoleon  was  the  sport  of  tumultuous  passions,  of 
wild  and  unreasoning  ambition,  and  of  '  a  vice  of  nature  '  which 
drove  him  against  his  better  judgment  into  disastrous  courses"? 
It  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  such  a  view  "  to  credit  him 
(Napoleon)  with  some  intelligible  motive  for  his  actions,"  motives 
being  of  all  springs  of  conduct  the  most  liable  to  annihilation 
from  outbursts  of  petulance  or  passion. 

The  third  point  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Browning's  preface 
involves  the  alleged  sincerity  of  Napoleon's  desire  for  peace. 
Was  France  disarming  in  the  autumn  of  1802  or  the  spring 
of  1803  ?  Mr.  Browning  tells  us — we  know  not  on  whose 
authority — that  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  regarded  by  Eng- 
land as  an  armed  truce,  but  by  Napoleon  as  something  very 
different.  No  doubt  France  was  ill  prepared  for  a  naval 
struggle  with  England  in  1803.  But  the  more  unprepared  she 
■was  the  greater  the  need  for  secret  preparation.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  we  find  foreshadowed  in  Lord  "Whitworth's 
despatches.  Mr.  Browning  observes,  "  The  royal  message  of 
March  8,  1803,  for  calling  out  the  militia  wa9  based  on  the 
fact  that  very  considerable  military  preparations  were  carry- 
ing on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland."  With  regard 
to  the  latter  country  this  was  a  distinct  contravention  of  the 
treaty.  Mr.  Browning  then  quotes  Lord  Whitworth,  March  17, 
1803,  "In  the  meantime  I  think  I  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  no  armaments  of  any  consequence  are  carrying 
on  in  French  ports,"  and  Mr.  Browning  proceeds  to  add 
"  Indeed,  the  King's  message  may  be  regarded,  like  Sebastiani's 
despatch,  more  as  a  diplomatic  threat  than  a  real  measure  of  pre- 
caution. These  threats  are  dangerous  weapons,  and  often  produce 
the  war  which  they  are  intended  to  avoid."  The  foregoing  dis- 
crepancy between  Mr.  Browning's  remark  on  the  calling  out  of  the 
militia  and  his  citation  from  Lord  Whitworth  assumes  another 
aspect  when  we  read  the  remarkable  conclusion  to  a  de- 
spatch written  the  following  day,  March  18  : — "  No  orders," 
M.  Talleyrand  informed  the  Ambassador,  "had  yet  been  given 
to  arm  in  the  ports,  no  troops  ordered  to  march  to  the  coasts." 
"  This,  however,"  adds  Lord  Whitworth,  "  must  not  be  taken 
literally.  It  is  certain  that  the  greatest  activity  and  bustle 
prevail  in  the  naval  and  military  departments  of  Paris,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  the  ports  and  provinces."  Throughout  1 
these  despatches  these  convictions  of  the  cautious  diplomatist  | 


gather  force.  The  Brest  fleet,  which  was  at  Genoa  early  ii 
February,  though  ostensibly  fitted  out  for  the  West  Indies, 
I  excites  his  doubts  repeatedly,  and  its  subsequent  movements  fullj 
I  justified  his  alert  suspicions.  Beyond  this,  however,  he  emphatic-, 
ally  notes  the  despatch  shortly  afterwards  of  vessels  to  America  to 
warn  the  French  colonies  of  approaching  war.  The  evidence  is, 
■  indeed,  overwhelming.  If,  however,  the  calling  out  of  the  militia 
was  not  a  measure  of  precaution,  in  what  light  does  Mr.  Browning 
view  the  enrolment  of  300,000  Volunteers  when  Napoleon  actu- 
ally threatened  invasion  ?  His  theory  of  precaution  seems  to  be 
akin  to  his  true  art  of  diplomacy.  We  should  abstain  from  pre-, 
caution  from  fear  of  provoking  wars  by  diplomatic  threats,  and 
our  ambassadors  should  knuckle  down  to  the  loudest  bully  or  be 
hoodwinked  by  the  most  specious  dealer  in  fair  words  and  lofty 
motives.  Happily  for  England  and  Europe,  Lord  Whitworth 
proved  to  be  the  strong  man  armed.  The  perusal  of  these, 
extremely  interesting  Despatches  leaves  an  abiding  sense  of  his 
ability  and  sagacity.  Every  student  of  English  history  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  the  Society  through  whose  liberality  this  volume  is 
published. 


NOVELS* 

IT  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  anybody  could  write  a  novel 
like  one  of  Mr.  William  D.  Howells's;  but  anybody  can  see 
how  it  is  done.  The  instructions  for  producing  an  infinite  number 
of  such  books  as  April  Hopes  would  be  as  follows : — Take  two 
thoroughly  commonplace  American  citizens.  Let  one  be  of  one 
sex  and  one  of  the  other.  Let  their  "  united  ages  "  amount  to 
forty,  or  not  much  more.  Describe  in  the  fullest  possible  detail 
the  entertainment  at  which  they  first  meet.  Let  them  mutually 
fall  in  love.  Let  them  meet  again  from  time  to  time.  Beproduce 
a  good  deal  of  their  conversation.  Whenever  you  reproduce  any 
of  their  conversation,  or  of  any  one  else's,  set  down  faithfully 
every  word  each  person  says.  State  enough  of  their  general  cir- 
cumstances, and  reproduce,  on  the  principle  already  stated,  enough 
of  the  conversation  of  the  members  of  their  respective  families, 
and  of  the  friends  in  whose  company  they  usually  meet,  to  explain 
the  difficulties  which  prevent  the  course  of  their  true  love  from 
running  smooth.  Describe  with  absolute  faithfulness  of  detail  the 
form  actually  taken  by  the  successive  difficulties.  Marry  your  two 
Americans.  Casually  intimate  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  marriage  will  prove  more  satisfactory  in  the  long  run 
than  usual.  Insinuate  a  ghastly  hint  that,  as  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  you  should  stop  there,  perhaps  some  day  you 
will  go  on  again.  Leave  off.  The  whole  should  be  flavoured 
with  a  few  bits  of  American  slang  (the  fresher  the  better),  a. 
few  "  topical  allusions,"  to  verify  the  date,  and  a  good  many  affec- 
tations iu  language ;  but  these  can  be  stuck  in  anywhere.  A 
good  example  of  the  last  sort  of  spice,  as  it  pervades  April  Hopes, 
is  "  the  candour  of  a  summer  day  which  had  no  reserves."  Of. 
course  you  must  go  slow.  One  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  be  very 
particular  in  describing  people  at  their  first  introduction,  and  their 
ways.  For  instance,  on  p.  4,  a  gentleman  is  left  "  in  some  mis- 
giving [about  nothing],  which  he  tried  to  overcome  by  pressing 
his  jaws  together  two  or  three  times  without  speaking."  It  may 
be  mentioned  that,  when  the  gentleman  had  pressed  his  jaws  to- 
gether often  enough,  his  companion,  a  lady,  observed,  "  Isn't  all 
this  charming,  Mr.  Mavering  r"'  Then,  lest  we  should  miss  the 
significance  of  the  remark,  we  are  told  that  "  she  spoke  in  a  deep, ! 
low  voice,  with  a  caressing  manner,  and  stood  looking  up  at  Mr.  < 
Mavering,  with  one  shoulder  shrugged  and  the  other  drooped,  and 
a  tasteful  composition  of  her  fan  and  hands  and  handkerchief  at 
her  waist."  Of  course  there  is  a  moderation  to  be  observed.  1 
For  instance,  Mr.  Howells  does  not  tell  us  which  shoulder  was 
shrugged  and  which  drooped,  or  whether  the  lady  was  stand- 
ing on  one  foot  or  both.  This  is  the  sort  of  novel  which  the 
critic  cannot  injure  by  revealing  the  plot.  Dan  Mavering  had  just 
completed  his  studies  at  Harvard  when,  at  Class  Day — which 
appears  to  be  a  festival  of  a  truly  surprising  nature — he  met  Miss 
Alice  Pasmer.  He  was  a  little  flippant — "  light,"  his  friends 
called  it — but  was  universally  and  continually  allowed  to  be  "  the 
sweetest  fellow  that  ever  was,  and  too  lovely  to  live."  She  was 
excessively  "  serious."  This  means  that  she  wanted  to  do  good, 
and  did  not  like  or  understand  jokes.  They  adored  each  other, 
and  there  was  an  engagement.  Whenever  she  happened  to  notice 
him  being  civil  to  another  lady — which  happened  twice — she 
broke  it  off,  and  did  the  same  when  she  found  that  each  in- 
tending mother-in-law  intended  the  young  couple  to  live  with 
her,  and  that  Dan  had  not  told  either  of  them  that  she  would 
be  disappointed.  On  the  first  meeting  after  each  quarrel  they 
made  it  up.  At  last  they  were  married,  and  she  asked  him 
to  tell  her  everything,  always,  and  he  said  he  would  ;  but 
"  If  he  had  been  different  she  would  not  have  asked  him  to  be 
frank  and  open ;  if  she  had  been  different,  he  might  have  been 
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frank  and  open.  This  was  tho  beginning  of  their  married  life. 
Tun  End."  It  is  only  justice  to  say  that  the  microscopical 
account  of  Mavoring's  reflections  after  his  first  quarrel  with  Alice 
is  humorous,  and  probably  has  a  good  deal  of  truth  to  nature  in  it. 
Hut,  then,  truth  to  nature  is  Mr.  llowells's  strong  point.  When  two 
persons  meet  the  words  of  greeting  uttered  by  both  are  fully 
recorded,  and  it  is  specified  whether  they  say  "  Hello  "  or  "  Hallo." 
The  former  is  moro  common.  "  Non-committal  "  appears  to  be  an 
American  adjective ;  and  it  seems  that  at  Boston— tho  scene  of 
(he  story  is  principally  laid  at  Boston — you  can  go  and  see  Mr. 
Irving,  if  he  happens  to  be  acting  there,  without  getting  tickets 
beforehand.  There  is  nothing  in  this  book  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
an  Englishman. 

The  Deemster  is  an  entirely  Manx  story,  and  tolls  a  great  deal 
that  is  interesting  about  the  Isle  of  Man.  Therefore  it  is  expe- 
dient to  state  nt  once,  lest  readers  should  be  disappointed,  that  it 
throws  no  light  whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  question 
which  agitates  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  visited  the  island — 
namely,  what  is  the  meaning,  what  the  history,  and  what,  if  any, 
the  origin  of  the  local  joke.  That  joke  is  to  say,  "Hi  Kelly!" 
You  say  it  when  you  please,  and  to  whom  you  please ;  and 
when  you  have  said  it  you  have  made  fun  of  the  person  you 
said  it  to,  and  there  is  no  repartee.  Perhaps  it  was  already 
so  old  in  1680,  at  about  which  date  the  story  of  The  Deemster 
begins,  that  no  one  knew  anything  about  it  then.  Still  it  is  a  dis- 
appointment. The  story  is  tragical  and  rather  weird.  The  chief 
characters  are  the  Deemster  and  the  Bishop,  who  are  brothers,  the 
Bishop's  son  Dan — a  very  different  Dan  from  Mr.  llowells's — and 
the  Deemster's  son  and  daughter,  Ewan  and  Mona.  The  Bishop 
is  a  great  authority  in  the  island,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
Sodor.  All  the  people  are  to  a  great  extent  savages,  and  have 
many  savage  virtues  and  vices,  the  latter  including  superstition, 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  story.  The  Deemster  has 
a  bastard  son,  whose  mother  he  treated  with  great  cruelty,  fated 
to  injure  him  and  his  house.  He  is  the  villain,  and  unfortunately 
his  offences  go  wholly  unpunished.  Observing  that  Dan  and  Mona 
love  each  other,  he  makes  mischief  between  Ewan  and  Dan.  They 
light,  and  one  murders  the  other.  Mona,  being  torn  between  her 
affection  for  the  murderer  and  for  the  victim,  presents  a  fine 
tragic  study,  which  Mr.  Caine  bandies  with  real  skill.  The  culprit 
is  tried  by  his  own  father,  and  eventually  sentenced  to  be  boy- 
cotted. The  sentence  is  given  in  full,  and  is  singularly  like  the 
ban  of  the  Land  League,  only  in  the  fine  language  of  an  honour- 
able Court,  instead  of  in  the  hideous  jargon  of  a  band  of  mis- 
creants. "  Men  and  women  of  Man,  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
of  the  barony  of  the  island  is,  that  this  man  shall  be  cut  off  from 
his  people.  Henceforth  let  him  have  no  name  among  us,  nor 
family,  nor  kin.  Erom  now  for  ever  let  no  flesh  touch  his  flesh. 
Let  no  tongue  speak  to  him.  Let  no  eye  look  on  him.  If  he 
should  be  an  hungered,  let  none  give  him  meat.  When  he  shall 
be  sick,  let  none  minister  to  him.  When  his  death  shall  come, 
let  no  man  bury  him.  Alone  let  him  live,  alone  let  him  die,  and 
among  the  beasts  of  the  field  let  him  hide  his  uuburied  bones." 
Eventually  circumstances  enable  the  culprit  to  make  atonement 
for  his  oftence.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  stuff  in  the  book, 
both  humorous  and  powerful.  Altogether  it  is  a  romance  of  far 
more  than  average  merit. 

Two  successive  disappointments,  one  pleasant  and  the  other  not, 
have  been  prepared  for  the  general  reader  by  the  ingenious  but 
anonymous  author  of  The  Twin  Soul.  Firstly,  by  describing  his 
story  as  a  psychological  romance,  he  excites  a  legitimate  appre- 
hension of  Spooks  which  he  mercifully  abstains  from  introducing. 
Secondly,  as  follows: — The  beginning  of  the  story  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  really  entertaining  gentleman  named  De  Vere.  This 
person,  who  is  rich,  accomplished,  and  humorous,  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  one  Rameses,  a  gloomy  dog  of  uncertain  ex- 
traction and  colossal  wealth,  possessed  by  some  fixed  ideas.  One 
is  that  everybody  lives  plenty  of  lives,  and  some  people  re- 
member bits  of  the  old  ones.  Another  is  that  souls  are  made 
in  pairs,  and  that  every  man  should  seek  out  his  twin  and 
marry  her.  Rameses  was  of  opinion  that,  in  a  previous  life 
ha  a  priest  of  Isis,  he  had  loved  a  sort  of  vestal  virgin  called 
Lurula,  and  she  him.  They  were  caught,  and  one  or  both  put  to 
death.  His  principal  wish  was  to  continue  the  flirtation  because 
Lurula  had  been  his  twin  soul.  Now  Mr.  De  Vere  has  two 
Egyptian  mummies,  and  Rameses,  remembering  enough  of  his 
past  life  to  be  an  expert  in  Egyptology,  at  once  perceives  that  one 
)f  them  is  Lurula.  So  they  resolve  to  unpack  and  revivify  her ; 
ind,  as  Mr.  De  Vere  tells  his  story  nicely  enough,  the  reader 
[warms  up  to  a  condition  of  gratifying  expectation.  About  half- 
way through  the  first  volume  "the  narrative  of  Mr.  De  Vere 
pomes  abruptly  to  a  close  [in  a  row  of  asterisks],  and  is  continued 
; sy  another  [and  much  less  skilful]  hand,"  Almost  immediately 
[Rameses  found  his  twin  soul  in  the  living  body  of  Niona,  the 
jiister  of  "  the  Hindoo  wife  of  a  Scottish  baronet."  Although 
i^siona,  when  first  discovered  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  looks  like  a 
l  unatic  and  behaves  like  a  lunatic,  the  story  forthwith  becomes 
|  ?ery  dull,  and  the  poor  mummy  is  completely  forgotten.  Rameses 
names  Niona,  and  they  go  up  the  Nile  to  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
There  they  perform  the  ancient  fire-worshipping  ceremony  of 
Damage.  Niona  was  got  up  like  a  female  Guy  Fawkes,  and 
i  '  had  never  before  looked  so  heavenly  beautiful."  In  spite  of 
;he  previous  disappointment,  one  has  been  led  confidently  to  hope 
||i;hat  Niona,  who  has  long  been  fully  recognized  as  the  personal 
representative  of  Lurula,  will  jump  on  the  marriage  pyre  and 
Je  consumed.    Not  at  all.    She  merely  died  by  the  side  of 


it,  and  "  tho  return  to  Cairo  was  immediately  commenced." 
On  the  down  journey,  it  may  be  mentioned,  tho  travellers  had 
"  found  nothing  to  interest  or  detain  them  "  at  Cairo,  but  when 
they  got  back  Niona's  widower  made  a  mummy  of  her,  this  being 
the  second  of  hers  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  most  important  of 
tho  discoveries  made  by  Rameses,  with  tho  aid  of  his  exceptionally 
vivid  recollection  of  past  existences,  was  that  the  -Mediterranean 
Sea  was  once  tho  territory  of  great  and  civilized  nations,  but  the 
Atlantic  broke  in  at  Gibraltar  and  covered  it  up.  Hence  the 
tradition  of  the  Deluge.  'The  rest  of  the  book  is  absolutely 
commonplace. 

A  Border  Shepherdess  is  a  sad  story  of  a  monument  of  female) 
virtue.  Nearly  all  the  characters  of  any  imporfance  die,  in- 
cluding the  monument,  and  one  becomes  an  idiot  as  well.  Tho 
tone  of  the  romance  is  therefore  mournful.  It  is  all  rather  nicely 
told,  and  its  perusal  might  be  good  for  a  person  afllicted  with 
over-boisterous  good  spirits.  The  monument's  name  is  Faith 
Harribee,  and  she  is  a  person  of  dignity  and  strong  character. 
But  she  ought  to  have  married  Lord  Graeme,  whom  she  rejects 
against  her  inclinations,  for  reasons  more  intelligible  than  sound. 
The  work  throughout  is  good,  but  the  tale  is  not  exhilarating. 

There  was  a  good  girl  who  went  to  live  with  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  and  be  a  sort  of  nursery  governess  to  her  little  cousin.  They 
lived  on  one  side  of  a  river.  On  the  other  side  lived  a  good  man 
between  youth  and  middle  age.  She  and  he  loved,  and  all  was 
going  well  when  a  villain  came  and  machinated.  For  a  time  he 
made  trouble,  but  eventually  his  machinations  were  defeated,  and 
all  went  well  again.  That  is  the  story  of  Both  Sides  of  the  River. 
It  is  told  with  a  suitable  degree  of  literary  skill,  neither  more  nor 
less. 


THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  ROGERS.* 

THERE  can  have  seldom  lived  any  man  whose  surroundings 
and  habits  during  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life  differed  so 
widely  from  those  of  the  last  fifty  as  was  the  case  with  Samuel 
Rogers.  Belonging  to  a  middle-class  family  with  widely  ramified 
connexions  and  of  much  respectability,  he  was  born  and  reared  at 
Stoke  Newington,  at  that  time  a  focus  of  anti-government  politics 
and  of  Unitarian  dissent.  The  gods  of  his  youth  were  Dr.  Price, 
the  preacher  of  the  famous  sermon  in  the  Old  Jewry  which  had 
the  merit  of  making  Burke  write  his  book  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  Dr.  Priestley,  a  great  chemist,  but  a  very  bad  politician. 
Later  on  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Conversation  Sharp,  a 
personage  of  much  note  in  his  day,  but  of  whom  it  is  now  difficult 
to  form  an  adequate  opinion,  and  to  understand  the  social  celebrity 
once  attained  by  him.  The  father  of  Samuel  was  partner  in  the 
bank  of  Welch  &  Co.  in  Cornhill,  and  stood  for  Coventry  in  the 
general  election  of  1780,  when  there  was  so  much  rioting  that  the 
sheriffs  made  no  return,  but  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  enter  active 
political  life.  Through  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Kippis,  Samuel  Rogers 
was  introduced  to  literary  society,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Helen  Maria  Williams  and  Mrs.  Barbauld — ladies  of  rapidly 
fading  renown — and  to  the  knowledge  of  whom  no  consider- 
able amount  of  fresh  interest  is  communicated  by  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Clayden's  volume.  Under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
young  Rogers  used  to  attend  the  Hampstead  Assemblies,  finding 
much  good  company  there,  and  sometimes  dancing  four  or  five 
minuets  in  one  evening.  An  elder  brother  showing  no  disposition 
towards  commercial  pursuits,  Samuel  entered  the  paternal  bank, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  a  good  capacity  for  business  while 
actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  There  is  a 
fairly  amusing  journal  of  a  tour  on  horseback,  in  1789,  in  England 
and  Scotland,  which  in  many  places  serves  to  illustrate  altered 
manners  and  customs.  In  Edinburgh  acquaintance  was  made 
with  Robertson,  Blair,  Adam  Smith,  and  Henry  Mackenzie,  and 
with  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  her  husband,  who  happened  to  be  then 
staying  there.  With  the  means  of  telling  how  many  interesting 
people  Rogers  actually  did  see  in  Scotland,  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  for  Mr.  Clayden  to  have  devoted  a  couple  of  pages  to 
explain  that  Rogers  might  have  seen  Burns,  but  did  not  do  so, 
and  to  suggest  the  topics  upon  which  they  might  have  talked. 
Indeed,  the  book,  like  many  another,  is  far  too  long,  and  would 
have  been  all  the  better  for  the  omission  of  a  good  deal  of  matter 
which  only  acts  as  a  drag  upon  its  livelier  portions.  The  fifty 
pages  of  the  review  by  Hay  ward  in  1856  of  the  Recollections  of 
the  Table-Talk  of  Samuel  Iloyers,  unsatisfactory  as  that  work 
may  in  itself  have  been,  contains  nearly  all  the  amusing  matter  to 
be  found  in  the  present  volume. 

The  records  of  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1791  are  full  of  interest. 
Rogers  had  good  introductions  and  met  many  of  the  notabilities  of 
the  time  and  place.  At  the  Theatre  Francais,  one  evening,  he 
saw  a  piece  called  La  Liberie  Conquise,  in  which  one  of  the 
characters  was  an  English  nobleman,  made  to  give  the  advice, 
"  Francais,  vous  avez  conquis  la  libertu  ;  tachez  de  la  conserver." 
The  audience  and  the  French  nation  at  large  may  have  been  well 
disposed  to  take  this  excellent  piece  of  advice,  but  they  certainly 
did  fail  most  unfortunately  to  act  upon  it.  At  supper  with  Mine, 
de  Condorcet  a  game  was  played  which  is  still  popular  in  England 
under  the  name  of  "  What  advice  would  you  give  him  ?  " 

The  pages  occupied  by  an  account  of  an  evening's  conversation  in 
London  in  the  same  year  are  flat  enough.  Upon  this  occasion  M  erry, 

*  The  Karli/  Life  of  Samuel  lingers.  By  P.  W.  Clnvden.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1887. 
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of  Delia  Cruscan  fame,  and  whose  intended  marriage  to  a  young' 
opera-dancer  is  related  by  Charles  Lamb  in  one  of  his  "  Popular 
Fallacies,"  was  ono  of  the  company.  Nor  is  there  anything  of 
especial  interest  to  be  found  in  the  diary  and  letters  relating  to  a 
tour  taken  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  suuimer  of  the  same 
year. 

The  volume  containing  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  upon  which 
the  poetical  fame  of  Samuel  Rogers  for  long  rested,  came  out  in 
1792,  and  confirmed  the  favourable  impression  previously  created 
by  former  publications  of  slighter  importance.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
great  literary  success ;  the  held  of  poetry  at  the  moment  was  a 
very  open  one  :  but  its  own  merits  well  deserved  the  reception  it 
obtained.  A  fifth  edition  was  reached  in  the  following  year, 
prefaced  by  the  introductory  lines  commencing  with. 

Oh.  could  my  mind,  unfolded  in  my  page, 
Enlighten  climes  and  mould  a  future  age. 

But  those  who,  after  three  generations  have  passed  away,  are  still 
admiring  these  verses  are  not  now  allowed  to  do  so  without  being 
instructed  that  Rogers  "  could  not  have  sat  at  Dr.  Price's  feet,  or 
been  Priestley's  friend,  or  breathed  for  thirty  years  the  moral  and 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  blended  Puritanism  and  latitudinarianism 
which  pervaded  his  Stoke  Newington  home,  without  learning  to 
feel  a  high  sense  of  moral  responsibility  for  what  he  wrote." 
Indeed,  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs  for  displaying  it,  the 
present  book  is  leavened  by  the  same  exclusive  and  sectarian 
spirit  which  disfigured  the  otherwise  excellent  Life  of  Samuel 
Sharpe  (a  nephew  of  Rogers)  by  the  same  author. 

The  winter  spent  at  Exmouth  in  1S00  seems  to  have  been  dull 
enough  for  Rogers  himself;  and  the  records  of  it  are  certainly  so 
for  the  readers  of  them.  The  visit  to  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  contains  much  that  is  interesting.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  Samuel  Rogers  was  a  popular  poet.  His  company  was 
sought  for,  he  frequented  the  fashionable  circles  of  Brighton, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Jersey,  and  his  father's 
death  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  bank  in  the  City  with 
an  income  of  5.000/.  a  year.  He  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
in  order  that  he  might  with  more  convenience  go  into  London 
society,  and  seems  to  have  very  deliberately  shaped  out  for 
himself  the  plan  of  the  future  life  that  he  would  lead,  and  in 
which  his  wishes  were  afterwards  so  completely  fulfilled  and 
gratified.  The  grub  of  Stoke  Newington  did  not  pass  much  time 
in  the  chrysalis  state  which  was  to  precede  his  transformation  into 
the  butterfly  of  St.  James's  Place.  Rogers  was  not  of  the  stuff 
that  produces  martyrs.  lie  saw  less  and  less  of  his  early  political 
friends,  and  more  of  the  new  associates  who  for  fifty  years  gave 
or  borrowed  a  certain  kind  of  literary,  artistic,  and  fashionable 
lustre  in  the  course  of  their  intercourse  with  him,  at  the  well- 
known  house  looking  over  the  Green  Park,  or  in  more  general 
society.  A  man  who  framed  for  himself  such  a  career  and  the 
best  means  of  enjoying  it  can  never  have  very  seriously  entertained 
thoughts  of  matrimony.  There  are  traces  of  some  slight  passing 
flirtations,  and  of  mildly  expressed  wishes  for  a  domestic  life ;  but 
no  evidence  whatever  is  afforded  that  Rogers  ever  made  any  offer 
of  marriage  or  that  he  was  driven  into  confirmed  bachelorhood 
by  disappointed  love. 


THE  STORAGE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENERGY.* 

T  T  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  object  is  to  be  gained  by  this 
-L  translation.  M.  Plantu's  valuable  researches  are  well  known 
to  all  scientific  electricians;  and,  though  it  may  be  convenient  to 
have  them  recorded  in  one  book,  instead  of  in  many  scattered 
papers,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  turn  such  a  book  into 
English.  Probably  few  books  have  ever  appeared  which  could  so 
distress  those  who  have  to  review  it.  The  titles  give  the  keynote 
of  the  main  scientific  difficulty.  Here  is  one  writing  before 
electric  measurement  and  the  connexion  of  electric  phenomena 
with  the  science  of  energy  was  as  thoroughly  part  of  the 
physicist's  very  being  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  who  yet  speaks 
of  the  storage  of  "  electrical  energy,"  but  who  is  so  bound  by  the 
fetters  of  old  hypotheses  and  old  nomenclature  that  he  speaks  of 
"  currents  combining  quantity  with  high  tension."  This  curious 
combining  of  scientific  instinct  with  non-scientific  nomenclature, 
leading  to  non-scientific  reasoning,  is  a  point  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  again  in  more  minutely  considering  the 
present  work.  The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
storage  of  electrical  energy,  but  only  treats  of  M.  Plantu's 
form  of  secondary  cell,  and  therefore  is  of  no  practical 
value  at  the  present  day.  His  whole  discussion  of  the  matter  is 
full  of  interest,  but  rather  of  antiquarian  interest  than  of  living 
importance.  In  the  rapid  growth  of  electrical  engineering,  or 
dealing  with  large  quantities  and  effects  as  opposed  to  telegraphy 
dealing  with  minute  quantities  and  ell'ects,  we  feel  surprised  that 
so  long  ago  (1859  to  1879)  80  niuch  should  have  been  known 
about  the  conditions  and  uses  of  secondary  cells ;  but  we  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  record  to  help  us  on  in  practical  work. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  when  M.  Plante"  wrote  this 
part  of  the  worlc,  dynamos  and  magneto  machines  were  not  com- 
mon objects  of  the  laboratory  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  and 

*  The  Stnra'je  of  Electrical  Energy  and  Restart  he*  in  the.  Effects 
cntitid  liy  Currents  combining  Quantity  with  Hitjh  Tension.  l!v  Gaston 
J'l.n.te,  Lireii'-ie  es  S>-i<-m:es  l'h_\>i<|ii' .-,  Ancicii  l'luli  sM  iu-  a  l'Association 

Poly  technique  from  185910  1870.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Paul 
Pcuford  Ehvell  (of  Eiwell,  Parker,  Limited;.  London:  Whitlakcr  & 
Co. 


the  main  use  pointed  out  for  the  Plante  cells  is  to  produce  largo 
currents  for  laboratory  purposes  without  the  trouble  of  setting  up 
large  batteries  of  Grove's  or  Bunsen's  cells,  and  without  the 
sacrifice  of  space  necessitated  by  using  such  large  cells  as  would 
be  required  if  large  currents  are  to  be  produced  by  primary 
batteries.  For  such  purposes  Plants  cells  are  still  useful  even  iu 
laboratories  provided  with  dynamos,  and  from  their  greater  simpli- 
city and  cheapuess,  as  well  as  for  their  great  power  of  retaining 
their  "  charge,'"  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  modern  commercial  forms 
of  storage  cells.  Above  all,  the  special  form  of  Plante  cell  consist- 
ing of  little  lead  forks  is  useful  where  a  high  electromotive  force 
is  required,  and  high  internal  resistance  is  not  harmful,  as  by  its- 
means  from  two  Grove's  or  Bunsen's  cells  with  a  few  minutes' 
manipulation  a  difference  of  potential  of  even  hundreds  of  volts 
can  be  obtained. 

All  through  this  part  of  the  work,  good  and  scientific  though 
it  be,  the  oddest  little  mistakes  creep  in  for  want  of  accurate 
measurement  and  for  want  of  strength  to  resist  the  fatal  influence 
of  those  soul-destroying  terms  "  quantity  "  and  "  tension."  As, 
for  instance,  51.  Plante  says : — "  Daniell  elements,  even  in  a  large 
number,  do  not  form  secondary  cells  so  well  as  two  Grove  or  Buusen 
elements  possessing  less  total  E.  M.  F.,  but  giving  a  larger  quantity 
of  electricity,"  as  if  it  were  an  inherent  property  of  the  Daniell 
element  to  give  small  currents.  Of  course,  if  the  dimensions  of  the- 
cells  be  increased  so  as  to  give  a  low  internal  resistance,  a  Daniell 
battery  will  give  a  large  current.  Indeed,  if  we  mistake  not, 
M.  Plante  himself  some  few  years  ago  used  Sir  William 
Thomson's  tray  form  of  Daniell  in  preference  to  all  other  batteries 
for  forming  the  plates  and  charging  his  secondary  cells.  But  to* 
show  how  careful  and  how  really  scientific  is  M.  Plante"  we  may 
quote  the  following  note  : — "  We  employ  here  the  word  charge 
for  want  of  a  more  correct  term,  in  order  to  designate  the 
effect  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  the  chemical  work 
by  the  primary  battery  in  the  secondary  couple."  If  we  correct 
the  translator,  and  for  "by  "  read  "  done  by,"  we  get  a  thoroughly 
scientific  statement.  And  again,  further  on,  M.  Plante  observes 
"  The  same  principles  as  those  which  apply  to  the  lever  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  ;  otherwise  the  secondary  cells  might 
cause  both  illusions  and  labours  the  uselessness  of  which  could  be 
demonstrated  in  the  same  way  as  the  impossibility  of  perpetual 
motion."  Those  who  can  remember  the  flood  of  semi-prophetic 
gush  indulged  in  by  the  English  and  French  press  when  the 
historical  letter  of  Sir  William  Thomson  on  Faure's  secondary  cell 
appeared  will  quite  appreciate  the  force  of  this  warning  written 
by  the  first  pioneer  of  so-called  "  electrical  storage  "  years  before 
the  event.  The  next  part  is  taken  up  by  descriptions  of  various 
arrangements  of  secondary  cells,  and  of  the  curious  luminous  and 
other  effects  which  M.  Plante  has  produced  by  forcing  large 
currents  through  electrolytes,  vapour,  and  air  spaces ;  and  then 
follows  some  very  ingenious  speculations  on  the  true  nature 
of  globe  lighting,  eclair  en  ckapelet,  or  beaded  lighting,  and, 
other  atmospheric  electrical  phenomena.  All  of  these  are 
worthy  of  attention,  though  some  of  them  seem  to  have  beei 
formed  without  sufficient  attention  to  the  general  behaviour  0 
electricity.  We  then  pass  on  to  the  description  of  M.  Plante"" 
machine  rheostatique  and  the  various  experiments  performed  by  it 
help.  It  is  curious  that  no  mention  is  made  of  a  very  old  machim 
practically  identical  with  it,  invented  and  constructed,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Varley,  in  which  a  large  number  of  condenser* 
were  arranged  parallel  and  charged  by  a  battery  of  one  hundred 
Daniell  cells  for  some  minutes,  then  connected  in  series  and  dis- 
charged. This  machine  gave  long  and  vivid  sparks,  and  was  in, 
operation  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Electric  Exhibition  a  few  years 
ago.  M.  Plante's  machines,  however,  are  of  varying  forms,  and 
in  some  cases  are  arranged  to  give  far  more  powerful  ell'ects, 
Towards  the  end  of  the  work  M.  Plante  indulges  in  some  speca 
lations  as  to  the  physical  causes  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  ia 
them  shows  very  strongly  the  combination  of  a  keen  scientifii 
intellect,  and  the  mistaken  notions  due  to  the  old  electric-fluid 
quantity-and-tension  teaching.  We  need  hardly  say  that,  howevei 
ingenious  such  speculations  may  be,  and  however  great  an  ex- 
perimental philosopher  may  indulge  iu  them,  they  are  a  priot 
valueless  unless  they  are  the  outcome  of  mathematical  reasonin 
applied  to  experimental  facts,  and  checked  by  fresh  experiment 
The  translator  has,  on  the  whole,  done  his  work  fairly  well,  ii 
spite  of  some  few  unpardonable  blunders,  such  as  "  The  form  takei 
by  liquids  when  simply  withdrawn  by  the  action  of  gravity,' 
obviously  meaning  "  from  the  action  of  gravity,"  and  "  powerfu 
and  instantaneous  calorific  action  which  develops  electricity,  &C.,' 
for  "  which  electricity  develops." 


■e 
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RECENT  MUSIC. 


A  S  Christmas  draws  near  the  energy  and  productiveness  of  the 
musical  composer  and  publisher  till  us  with  astonishment 't 
we  are  inundated  with  music — good,  bad,  and  indiilerent — more 
especially  with  songs.  We  often  wish  that  persons  would  under- 
stand that  song-writing  is  a  real  study  and  distinct  art,  and  that 
the  knack  of  composing  a  few  bars  of  tune,  and  then  finding  suit- 
able words,  or  vice  versa,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  good  song. 
A  careful  study  of  the  great  song-writers — Schubert,  Schumann, 
Beethoven — would  soon  show  tbem  their  error.  We  must,  how- 
ever, acknowledge  that  a  great  deal  of  popularity  is  easily  gained 
in  this  branch,  more  so  than  in  any  other  form  of  music,  which 
naturally  is  a  great  temptation  to  producers. 
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In  Novollo  &  Ewer'a  budget  wo  have  a  groat  variety.    We  have 
five  Borjffs  from  the  pen  of  <  llga, "  The  Summev'a  Departure,"  "  Dream 
'  of  the  Morning:,"  "  Yesterday,"  "  A  Child's  Dream,"  and  "  Rest  for 
j  the  Weary,"  which  lat  ter  title  exactly  expresses  our  feelings  when 
we  had  got  through  these  songs.    Olga  lias  a  knack  of  stringing 
i  together  well-hackneyed  phrases,  with  no  originality,  which  appeal 
i  to  sentiment  from  old  associations.    From  these  wo  turn  with 
pleasure  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Lawrence's  works.    "A  Well  of  Love"  is 
a  well-written  four-part  song  for  ladies'  voices,  and  is  a  useful 
addition  to  the  by  no  means  largo  repertory  of  ladies'  quartets. 
Ilia  "Sonata  in  F  Sharp  Minor  for  Violin  and   Piano "  is  a 
scholarly  work,  with  well-defined  subjects  carefully  worked  out. 
It  is  in  three  movements,  and  of  these  wo  prefer  the  "  allegro 
modernto  "  and  the  "  presto  agitato."    He  has  also  two  songs, 
"Sarchedon'a  Song  "  and  "Singing  in  tho  Rain"  (the  latter  pub- 
lished by  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  &  Co.),  both  being  above  the 
average  of  songs. 

In  Robert  Cox  &  Co.'s  list  we  find  "Six  Classical  Fieces  for 
Violin  and  Piano,"  by  F.  Archbutt.  They  are  very  simple  and 
uupreteuding,  and  might  be  useful  to  the  not  very  advanced 
amateur  for  drawing-room  performance.  Also  one  of  the  sacred 
songs  which  Berthold  Tours  is  so  fond  of  writing,  "  Jesu,  lover 
of  my  soul."  Without  any  great  genius,  Berthold  Tours  is 
always  to  be  trusted  as  a  musician,  and  he  writes  unaffectedly  and 
in  good  style.  His  sacred  songs  will  be  most  useful  for  those  who 
confine  themselves  to  so-called  "  Sunday  music."  Signor  Ciro 
Pinsuti  publishes  one  of  his  numerous  songs  at  Messrs.  Robert 
Cocks's,  "  The  City  of  Rest."  To  those  who  are  his  admirers 
this  will  give  much  pleasure  ;  but  we  do  wish  he  would  be  more 
ambitious,  and  show  that  he  is  capable  of  more  than  simply 
pleasing  the  uneducated  concert-goer.  We  also  have  "  The  Gate- 
way of  the  Past,"  by  Luigi  Caracciolo  ;  "  The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims," 
by  Edith  Cooke  ;  and  "  An  Able  Seaman,"  a  nautical  song, 
by  Frank  Bevan.  These  really  disarm  criticism  by  their  un- 
obtrusiveness. 

W.  Morley  &  Co.  send  us  another  of  Berthold  Touras  sacred 
songs,  "  Rest  Hereafter,"  with  accompaniment  for  violin.  It  is  a 
good  specimen  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  the 
"colloquial  religious  song,"  and  which  always  ends  with  an  ex- 
cellent moral  delivered  by  the  mother  or  father  as  the  case  may 
be.  "  Little  Pilgrims  "  (Ciro  Pinsuti)  is  a  song  with  chorus,  we 
suppose  intended  for  children,  and  very  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
Then  we  have  "The  Captive,"  by  Frank  L.  Moir,  "  With  Horse 
and  Hound,"  a  capital  hunting  song  with  plenty  of  spirit,  by 
A.  J.  Caldicott,  and  "  I  wanted  to  go  on  the  Stage,"  words  by 
Harry  Nicholls,  music  by  John  Crook,  a  comic  song  "sung  with 
tremendous  applause  by  Arthur  Roberts  !  " 

From  Tito  de  Gio  Ricordi  we  have  another  song  from  the  pro- 
lific Signor  Ciro  Pinsuti,  called  "  Angel  Land,"  and  "  You  are 
Mine,"  by  Frederick  N.  Lohr.    This  song  has  much  verve. 

From  Ascherberg  &  Co.  we  have  received  two  charming  little 
unpretentious  posthumous  ballads  of  Henry  Smart,  "  The  Old 
Church  at  Home  "  and  "  Thou  still  art  near  to  me,"  words  and 
music  harmonizing  well.  "  I  wish  to  tune  the  quivering  Lyre," 
a  duet  for  tenor  and  baritone,  by  Michael  Watson,  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  some  most  abrupt  chauges  from  D  major  to  F  major, 
and  "  For  You,"  by  Sydney  Smith,  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
originality.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "  Rosalie,"  a  "  suite  de 
valses,"  by  Leonard  Gautier.  It  is  one  of  the  many  valses  of 
which  "Mauola"  was  the  first  and  perhaps  best  example.  Then  we 
have  an  ambitious  pianoforte  album  by  Woycke,  in  which  he  tries 
to  show  us  he  is  a  master  of  classical  music.  Of  the  various  pieces 
included  in  it,  the  "  Nocturne  "  is  t  he  most  original  and  best ;  the 
"  Legende  "  is  pretty,  but  plagiarizes  too  much  from  Chopin  ;  the 
"  Sonates  "  want  definiteness  of  form  ;  and  the  "  Fugue  "  has  an 
uninteresting  subject  not  much  worked  out.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  to  be  found  some  attractive  things  in  this  volume,  and  we 
perhaps  criticize  it  more  than  we  ought,  for  it  is  a  relief  to  come 
upon  an  attempt  at  serious  work  in  music-writing. 

W.  Dawson,  at  Liverpool,  publishes  some  "  Easy  Progressive 
Pieces  for  Pianoforte  "  for  small  hands,  which  no  doubt  will  prove 
useful  without  being  utterly  unattractive. 

We  again  come  upon  another  of  Berthold  Tours's  sacred  songs, 
"  Now  the  day  is  over,"  in  Philips  &  Page's  list.  It  quite  keeps 
up  his  prestige.  Also  a  song,  "  Can  you  forgive,"  by  Fabian  Rose, 
which  will  please  many  amateurs  ;  a  valse  by  Scott  Leslie,  "  The 
Old  Mill,"  and  "  The  Olympia  Gavotte, "  by  Cellian  Kottann, 
a  light  and  sparkling  piece,  well  suited,  we  should  think,  to  the 
audience  at  the  Olympia. 

We  have  a  large  budget,  from  Patterson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh, 
amongst  which  some  more  of  the  Strathearn  collection  of  part- 
songs  arranged  by  H.  A.  Lambeth,  of  which  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  speak  favourably  of.  "  The  Chevalier's  Lament,"  by 
A.  0.  Mackenzie,  is  not  without  merit;  but  the  music  does  not. 
quite  rise  to  the  sad  pathos  of  Burns's  words.  In  "  My  Dearie  " 
Stella  has  quite  caught  the  rhythm  of  the  old  style,  and  it  is 
a  charming,  "  singable  "  little  song.  "  Awake  the  Starry  Midnight 
Hour,"  by  Francis  Gibson,  is  certainly  above  the  average,  having 
originality  and  variety.  "  La  Belle  de  Nuit  Polka,"  by  Louis 
Meyer,  has  plenty  of  go,  and  we  think  he  had  far  better  confine 
himself  to  dance  music.  "  Bluette  d'Esprit,"  "  morceau  carac- 
t6ristique,"  by  him  has,  so  to  speak,  neither  rhyme  nor  reason. 
We  also  have  two  other  polkas  from  the  same  publisher — "  The 
Little  Milkmaid  "  and  "  The  Old  Maid's  Polka  "—both  by  Pierre 
Perrot. 

The  London  Music  Publishing  Company  sends  us  a  small  collec- 


tion of  music.  "Coming  Mack,"  a  valao  by  George  IVicy 
Iladcock,  not  a  very  original  production.  "  Five  Hongs  for  Bari- 
tone,'' by  Walter  Krero  ;  these  remind  uh  of  tin:  Gorman  "  Lieder," 
which  we  wish  wero  more  often  taken  as  models  by  English 
composers.  "  Welcome  all  within  these  walla"  is  a  vocal  trio 
w  ith  accompaniment  for  piano  and  harmonium  by  George  A.  Ames, 
and  is  a  harmonious  compoaition  which  is  likely  to  prove  popular. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  come  to  the  "  Six  Princesses,"  by 
Josiah  Booth,  a  cantata  or  operetta  suited  for  children's  festivals, 
ladies'  schools,  &c.  (printed  by  Curwen  &  Sons).  It  begins 
by  a  bright,  and  lively  introduction  and  chorus,  "  Wo  sing  to  the 
Queen,"  followed  by  a  well-contrasted  duet,  "  Your  Majesty  is 
rather  sad  to-day."  Then  solos,  choruses,  and  duets  alternate, 
all  sparkling  and  pretty,  notably  a  duet — "O  lovely  Queen,"  whero 
the  King  and  Queen  sing  their  subject  separately,  and  then  the 
two  themes  are  sung  simultaneously  in  a  kind  of  counterpoint 
without  the  least  losing  their  simplicity.  The  duet  also  between 
them  in  the  second  part,  "  I  like  to  sleep  at  night,"  is  irresistibly 
funny.  "Do  you  understand  it?  "a  short  little  air  and  chorus, 
and  the  music  when  Nida  discovers  "  What  fools  are  human  kind," 
are  both  very  dramatic.  The  interlude  shows  a  knowledge  of 
music,  and  we  are  sorry  it  is  not  more  worked  out,  and  the  finale, 
"  Let  work  become  the  recreation,"  winds  up  effectively  this  charm- 
ing little  work.  We  hope  to  hear  and  see  more  of  it,  not  only  in 
the  form  of  a  pianoforte  score,  for  it  is  quite  worthy  of  being  pro- 
duced, and  would  suit  amateurs  admirably. 


TIGER-SHOOTING  IN  THE  DOON  AND  ULWAR.* 

WE  must  confess  to  being  somewhat  disappointed  after  the 
perusal  of  this  book.  The  title,  too,  is  rather  misleading, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  author  chose  it,  unless 
with  a  view  to  damp  the  tiger-slaying  ardour  of  some  of  his 
youthful  friends,  or  to  encourage  the  ofttimes  disappointed  sports- 
man to  persevere  in  his  pursuit  of  the  forest  king  ;  for,  although 
the  volume  consists  of  257  pages,  it  is  not  till  we  reach  the  207th 
page  that  we  read  of  the  writer  killing  bis  first  tiger.  It  is  true 
that,  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  not  out  that  day  killed  a  tiger — 
an  account  of  which  is  given  at  p.  85 — but  to  a  share  in  this  feat 
the  author  cannot,  in  justice,  lay  any  claim.  Then,  later  on,  from 
pages  230  to  236,  we  read  of  a  bag  of  three  tigers  in  one  day, 
making  a  total  of  five  tigers  ;  barely  sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  to 
authorize  the  important  title  given  to  the  book. 

Tiger,  elephant,  and  bison- shooting,  pig-sticking  and  fox-hunt- 
ing, are  such  units,  as  it  were,  of  sport,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
dissimilar,  that  to  pit  them  against  each  other,  as  the  author  has 
done,  is  manifestly  out  of  place.  Each  variety  of  sport  has  its 
votary,  and,  as  it  seldom  happens  that  a  sportsman  can  indulge  in 
all  of  them,  he  naturally  throws  in  his  vote  for  that  in  which 
he  has  had  the  greatest  experience.  Colonel  Cookson  starts  by 
determining  in  favour  of  only  one  friend  as  a  companion  in  the 
grand  sport  of  tiger-hunting ;  but  the  collated  experience  of 
sportsmen  in  this  matter  points  towards  the  fact  that  three,  or 
even  four,  guns  are  desirable,  if  not  actually  necessary,  and  we 
know  of  authentic  instances  where  tigers  have  escaped  owing  to 
the  insufficient  number  of  guns;  indeed,  Colonel  Cookson  himself 
gives,  at  p.  197,  an  instance  in  point. 

The  author  has  not  related  anything  which  requires  much 
credulity,  and  therefore  the  story  contained  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  preface,  and  which  is  doubtless  well  known  to  most  Anglo- 
Indians,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unnecessary.  It  is  perhaps  as 
well  that  some  of  the  Hindustani  words  made  use  of  in  this  book 
were  not  given  to  the  author  at  his  examination  in  the  "  Higher 
Standard,"  otherwise  the  satisfactory  result,  mentioned  at  p.  243 
would  probably  not  have  been  chronicled — as  "  dustoori,"  "  sais," 
and  "chupatty"  have  been  rendered  "  dustoor,"  "  scice,"  and 
"  chupratty."  The  climate  of  Mussoorie  must  have  of  necessity 
changed  since  Colonel  Cookson  visited  it,  as  now  few  English- 
men would  care  to  expose  themselves  to  the  sun's  raya  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  wearing  only  an  ordinary  round  English  hat. 
We  should  certainly  have  expected  a  freer  style  from  one  who 
has  already  appeared  as  an  author,  nor  do  we  understand  why 
the  gallant  Colonel  expresses  at  p.  50  such  horror  when  the  tiger 
for  which  he  was  waiting  disappeared  into  a  nullah.  Perhaps 
he  intended  to  use  the  word  "  disappointment."  The  practice  of 
sitting  over  a  bullock  or  buffalo  in  a  machan  is  one  that  finds 
little  favour  with  sportsmen,  and  certainly  takes  away  from  the 
excitement  of  the  sport;  but  no  doubt  every  sporting  Griffin 
has  done  it,  and  Colonel  Cookson  acknowledges  himself  to 
have  been  one  at  the  time  when  he  did  it.  The  hints  given 
at  p.  69  about  preserving  skins  are  good,  though  the  writer 
does  not  sufficiently  enter  into  details,  which  are  always 
useful  to  young  sportsmen,  for  whose  benefit  this  work  is 
evidently  composed.  There  is  a  want  of  method  in  the  manner 
in  which  Colonel  Cookson  laid  his  plana  to  shoot  tigers ;  but 
being  a  novice  must  again  absolve  him.  Nothing,  however,  can 
excuse  his  calling  a  stag  cheetul  a  "  buck  "  spotted  deer,  as  he 
does  at  p.  95  ;  and  at  p.  1 6 J  he  talks  of  kuskus  twigs  from  the 
sweet-scented  kuskus  shrub,  the  kuskus  being  a  grass,  and  the 
tatties  made  of  its  roots.  Colonel  Cookson  is  rather  dogmatical 
on  the  subject  of  shells,  and  at  p.  174  says  : — "  Cases  often  occur 
of  tigers  being  shot  through  the  head  without  the  brain  being 

*  2'iger-slmnting  in  (lie  Doan  and  Ulwar ;  with  Life  in  India.  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Fife-Cookson,  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall  1887 
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penetrated.  The  explosion  of  the  shell  might  in  such  a  case  put 
the  animal  fiors  de  combat  and  prevent  it  from  charging."  We 
have  seen  a  panther  charge  home  after  a  shell  from  a  12-bore 
rifle  had  exploded  in  its  head.  The  system  of  allowing  the 
beaters  to  go  in  search  of  a  wounded  tiger,  as  related  on  p.  230, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  and  a  man  who  leaves  his  post 
during  a  "  beat,"  as  the  author's  friend  is  said  to  have  done  at 
p.  200,  must  have  abandoned  the  elementary  principles  of  self- 
preservatioD.  However,  there  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the 
volume,  and  the  illustrations  are  excellent, 


BOOKS  IK  ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE.* 

HP  HE  object  of  The  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare  being  to  keep  the 
-1-  dramatic  treatment  of  Shakspeare's  work  uppermost,  it 
naturally  lends  itself  less  than  it  otherwise  would  to  purely  literary 
review  in  a  short  space.  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Frank  Marshall  may 
be  trusted  to  keep  dramatic  requirements  in  view,  and  both  the 
footnotes  on  verbal  matters  and  the  longer  end  notes  on  readings 
and  meanings  are  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  devoted  to  this  end, 
being  also  abstracted  from  the  best  wisdom  and  unwisdom  of  pre- 
vious commentators.  Perhaps  not  so  much  can  be  said  for  Mr. 
Gordon  Browne's  illustrations.  They  mayadd  to  the  pleasure  of  some 
readers,  and  that  is  always  a  good  thing;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  have  caught  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  time  in  any  way,  and 
they  are  characterized  by  a  conventional  prettiness  which  is  least 
of  all  applicable  to  Shakspeare-illustration.  To  revert  to  the 
text,  the  marking  of  the  "  cuts  "  which  are  or  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  made  in  stage  representation  is  not  unadvantageous 
and  has  good  precedent.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Frank  Marshall 
is  often  too  positive  in  his  annotation.  He  says  that  "  we  know 
that  a  very  small  portion  [only]  of  Henry  VI.  is  Shakspeare's 
work."  Under  his  favour  we  "  know  "  nothing  about  it ;  though 
it  may  be  very  probable  that  others  worked  with  Shakspeare. 

Alter  a  long  and  busy  life  spent  in  devotion  to  various  kinds 
of  letters  a  man  may  be  indulged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  literary 
hobby,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Cholera  Chant"  has  earned  his  license. 
Dr.  Mackay's  hobby  is  well  known  and  is  a  pleasing  beast.  It  is 
the  derivation  of  nearly  all  words,  in  nearly  all  languages,  from 
Keltic  sources,  and  not  from  the  base  degenerate  Welsh,  but  from  j 
noble  Gaelic.  It  is  true  that  if  there  was  (indeed,  we  own  that  in  a 
familiarity  with  Elizabethan  literature,  which  is  perhaps  pretty 
intimate,  we  never  ourselves  saw  any  proof  of  it),  if  there  was  a 
"  Keltic  vernacular  "  in  the  Warwickshire  of  Shakspeare's  time,  it 
would  seem  ia  priori  more  likely  that  the  Warwickshire  peasants, 
though  they  disdained  English,  would  speak  the  language  of  their 
neighbours  the  Cymri,  rather  than  of  high-minded  but  rather  re- 
mote persons  like  the  folk  beyond  the  Grampians.  But  this  we 
only  put  modestly.  In  the  same  way  the  received  definition  of 
,!  ainazon  "  may  be  "  too  absurd  for  credence  " ;  but  is  it  quite 
certain  that  the  derivation  from  the  Keltic  "  amadam,"  a  fool, 
"  amaseag,"  a  foolish  woman,  is  wholly  satisfactory  ?  Of  course 
we  do  not  urge  the  general  difficulty  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Greeks  did  construct,  and  no  very  intelligible  reason  why 
they  should  have  constructed,  their  language  out  of  Keltic.  It 
is  Dr.  Mackay's  general  principle  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  did 
this,  and  there's  an  end  on't.  But  still,  to  hold  that  this  particular 
nation  should  make  of  a  particular  and  rather  remote  Keltic 
word  a  use  which  no  Keltic-speaking  people  has  ever  made, 
strikes  one  as,  let  us  say,  a  little  temerarious.  It  may,  again, 
be  clear,  that  "  angle  "  in  Anglo-Saxon  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Angles,  but  much  with  "  au-gael."  But  does  not  this  leave 
Saxon  just  a  little  unaccountable  or,  let  us  say,  unaccounted 
for?  The  enemy,  too,  will  certainly  suggest  that,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  Dr.  Mackay  is  a  little  lacking  in  that  encyclopaedic  know- 
ledge which  is  especially  necessary  to  a  man  who  has  to  esta- 
blish things  contrary  to  received  opinions.  For  instance,  it  does 
not,  no  doubt,  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  Greeks  having  gone 
to  Keltic  for  the  derivation  of  Amazon  that  the  author  of  this 
theory  speaks  of  some  town  or  village  "  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  or 
other  part  of  Lincolnshire."  Yet,  you  know,  the  Isle  of  Ely  is  not 
exactly  a  part  of  Lincolnshire.  In  declining  to  derive  "  baffle  " 
from  baffouer  in  the  form  baffuler,  Dr.  Mackay  would  be  stronger 
if  he  did  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  baffouer  itself,  and  if  he  knew 
(which  he  apparently  does  not)  that  fvl  and  fou  are  merely  the 
same  word,  and  that,  if  baffoler  does  not  occur,  so  neither  does 
affouer.    "  Hiren"  cannot  possibly  be  a  word  "  brought  back  from 
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Ireland  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1 599-1600,"  for  the, 
simple  reason  that  it  occurs  years  before.  It  is  a  pity  that  tkesq 
blemishes  of  what,  as  we  have  said,  the  enemy  will  call  ignorance 
should  appear,  for  many  of  Dr.  Mackay's  discoveries  are  very  recrea- 
tive and  surprising.  "  Mephistophiles,"  it  appears,  is  Mi-fios-diavol. 
a  devil  of  perverted  Jios,  or  knowledge.  "  Demogorgon,"  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  (not,  as  Dr.  Mackay  says,  invented 
by  Boccaccio,  but)  first  used  by  a  Scholiast  on  Statius,  is  "  Dion-mi- 
goragon,"  which,  it  seems,  means  in  Keltic  "  protect  me  from  the 
enemy."  "  Denizen  "  is  from  duine, "  a  freeman,"  and  sean, "  old.': 
"  Eavesdropper"  has  nothing  to  do  with  "  eave  "  or  "  drop  "  (it  is  well 
known  that  the  most  obvious  etymologies  are  always  misleading), 
but  is  from  eisd,  "to  listen,"  and  drapairc,  "a  low  and  dirty 
person."  "  Emanuel "  is  not  Emanuel,  but  Umainnuille,  "  be  it 
known  or  commanded  to  men  " — which  is  the  more  interesting  in 
that  it  shows  what  remarkable  differences  there  are  between  the 
two  languages,  Hebrew  and  Gaelic,  which  were,  as  is  generally 
known,  commonly  and  indifferently  spoken  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  11 
"  Hoity-toity,"  we  learn  with  particular  taite,  is  from  aiteas, 1 
"joy,"  and  taite,  "  pleasure  " ;  while  "hugger-mugger"  is  either 
(for  you  often  take  your  choice  in  this  style  of  derivation)  from  ' 
aigadh,  "  a  dead  body,"  and  muigear,  "  gloomy,"  or  from  uaigh, 
"  lonely,"  and  mogar,  "  clumsy,"  or  from  aigadh  and  mogar  or 
uaigh  and  muigear — a  charming  set  of  alternatives.  The  always 
puzzling  "Jew's  eye"  is  diu's  aigh,  "wealth  and  joy";  and 
"  mermaid  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sea,  but  much  with 
mear,  "  sportive,"  "  merry,"  "lascivious"  (we  blush  to  add  this 
last).  Some  foolish  folk  (not  we)  will  say  that,  if  Dr.  Mackay 
had  the  least  acquaintance  with  scholastic  philosophy,  he  would 
see  that  "  quiddity  "  and  "  quidlibet "  not  only  are  what  they 
seem  to  mere  Latinists  to  be,  but,  if  derived  from  the  Keltic 
cuilbeart,  "  cunning,"  would  have  no  meaning  at  all.  "  Tibert," 
or  "  tibalt,"  which  has  puzzled  so  many,  has  no  difficulties  for  one 
who  knows  that  ti  means  "  a  house  "  and  beart  "  a  work,"  and  is 
thus  applicable  to  pussums,  apparently  (though  Dr.  Mackay  does 
not  urge  this)  because  he  does  no  work,  either  in  the  house  or  out 
of  it,  like  a  thoroughly  wise  person  as  he  is.  But  not  a  page  of 
the  book  is  without  amusement  and  instruction,  and  we  have  a 
great  mind  to  set  to  work  and  learn  Gaelic  at  once — not  your 
wretched  Welsh,  but  Gaelic,  the  tongue  of  which  Adam,  as  a 
hard-pressed  Kelt  once  remarked  to  a  friend  of  ours,  "  mechthave 
had  a  few  worts."  In  the  first  place,  it  is  certainly  a  noble  lan- 
guage in  itself ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  clearly  makes  Volapiik 
or  Pasilingua  quite  unnecessary. 

If  a  celebrated  character"  liked  whopping  a  lord,"  we  indeed,  for 
our  part,  at  least  take  no  pleasure  in  whopping  a  lady,  especially  a 
lady  with  the  pretty  name  of  Evangeline ;  and  we  wish  greatly 
that  Miss  or  Mrs.  O'Connor  had  written  a  better  book.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  she  says,  that  an  index,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  con- 
cordance to  the  works  of  Shakspeare ,  is  a  not  undesirable  thing, 
and  that  even  the  existing  concordances  are  subject  to  various 
objections  and  defects.  We  only  wish  that  her  own  book  had,  as 
far  as  we  could  see,  any  merits.  She  has  combined  a  kind  of 
commentary  with  her  index,  and  even  among  Shakspeare  com- 
mentaries we  grieve  to  say  that  we  have  rarely  found  evidence  of 
a  more  deplorable  want  of  sense  and  humour.  Here  is  an  entry 
which  we  give  whole.  It  will  cause  all  amiable  persons  a  kind  of 
amused  shiver  at  poor  Miss  O'Connor's  innocent  folly,  though  it 
may  yield  matter  for  rude  guffaws  to  unamiable  ones  : — 

Doll  Tearsheet :  a  low  'woman,  character  in  II.  Henry  IV.  ;  first  appears 
in  ii.  4.  In  Henry  V.  ii.  1,  Pistol  recommends  her  to  Nym.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  her  name  is  corrupted  from  Tcarstrcet,  which  would  explain 
the  remark  of  the  Prince  "  this  JJo/l  Tearsheet  should  be  some  road." 

Our  italics  are  almost  unnecessary  to  impress  on  the  reader  the 
beauty  of  this ;  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  italicized  the  whole. 
Again,  read  this  entry  : — 

Phcczar  (conqueror)  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 
It  must  almost  in  Hades  console  mine  host  for  the  loss  of  his 
horses  to  think  that  an  American  lady  has  gravely  taken  his 
coinage  for  specie.    Again  : — 

Abhorson,  an  executioner  introduced  in  Measure  for  dleasure  who  speaks 
of  his  occupation  as  a  mystery. 

Has  Miss  Evangeline  O'Connor  any  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
"  mystery  "  here  ?    It  looks  terribly  as  though  she  had  not. 

Here  are  a  few  more  gems  of  comment,  themselves  uncut, 

uncommented  : — 

Alice,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Princess  Katharine  in  Henry  V.,  first 
appears  in  iii.  4,  an  amusing  scene,  where  she  is  teaching  the  Princess 
English. 

Baptista,  the  player,  given  in  Hamlet  iii.  2,  a  man's  name,  though  with  a 

feminine  ending. 

Camelot,  in  Somersetshire,  where  many  geese  are  said  to  have  been  kept. — 
King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

This  last  is  pyramidal ;  all  the  more  so  that  "  Winchester  goose" 
duly  appears ;  but  there  are  many  pyramids  in  Egypt,  and  eke  in 
Miss  Evangeline  O'Connor.  We  have  no  more  space  for  her; 
and  can  only  add  that  she  aggravates  her  oflences  by  sticking  in 
lumps  of  otiose  folly  from  Gervinus  when  she  has  no  more  than 
room  for  her  proper  business. 

It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  better  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey's 
choice  of  plays  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  He  has  given  The 
Maid's  Tragedy,  J'hilaster,  The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Thierry  and 
Theodoret,  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  A  King  and  No 
King,  Bonduca,  the  Spanish  Curate,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  and 
Valentinian.    If  a  third  volume  could  have  been  afforded,  we 
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should  have  liked  to  add  The  Scornful  Lady,  Rule  a  Wife  and 
Have  a  Wife,  The  Humorous  Lieutenant  (room  ought  to  have 
been  made  for  this  anyhow),  The  False  One,  and  Monsieur 
Thomas;  but  we  honestly  confess  that  wo  should  not  know  what 
to  leave  out  of  the  present  selection.  Notes  are  no  groat  feature 
of  this  edition,  and  Mr.  Strachey's  seem  good  enough.  _  Wo  can- 
not say  quite  so  much  for  his  introduction,  whicli  is  in  Mr. 
Symonds's  vein — picturesquely  precious  in  style,  and  decidedly 
niggard  of  fact.  When  such  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  a 
vast  theatre  could  be  given,  it  was  surely  incumbent  on  the  editor 
to  make  his  readers  aware  of  what  they  had  not  as  well  as  of 
what  they  had.  However,  everybody  has  his  own  ideas  of  what 
an  introduction  should  he.  Mr.  Ewald's,  though  it  might  seem  a 
wicked  play  upon  words  to  call  them  original,  are  most  un- 
deniably peculiar.  He  says,  with  some  truth,  but  more  naivete", 
that  it  "  would  he  difficult  to  improve  on  Macaulay's  brilliant 
account "  of  Congreve,  and  so  he  simply  "  lifts  "  it,  and  uses  it 
instead  of  anything  of  his  own.  In  a  way,  no  doubt,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  improve  ;  but,  as  Macaulay's  Essays  are  among  the 
best  known  of  things  to  the  class  for  which  this  series  is  in- 
tended, it  might  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Ewald,  supposing  that 
invincible  modesty  prevented  him  from  making  his  own  voice 
heard,  had  called  on  Hazlitt  rather  than  on  Thomas  Babington  to 
oblige  the  company — and  himself.  He  does  give  a  short  extract 
from  the  best  of  all  English  dramatic  critics,  as  well  as  from 
Lamb,  but  no  more.  All  Congreve's  plays  are  given,  though  the 
brutal  and  (for  Congreve)  dull  Old  Bachelor  would,  if  omitted, 
have  been  little  loss. 

We  find  no  fault  with  Professor  Morley  for  reprinting  in  the 
cheap,  if  not  very  comely,  form  of  the  Universal  Library  (it  is  a 
pity  to  think  how  very  small  an  increase  of  price  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  the  volumes  of  this  a  quite  desirable  possession)  the  in  a 
way  famous,  but  singularly  little  read,  Oceana  of  Harrington. 
The  editor — perhaps  wisely,  after  a  controversy  not  long  ago — 
has  given  rather  more  information  than  he  usually  does  about  the 
author.  But  we  fear  he  will  hardly  restore  Harrington  to  the 
dignity  of  being  read.  To  tell  the  truth,  these  modern  imaginary 
commonwealths,  even  in  Bacon's  hands,  even  in  More's,  are  but 
dull  work,  and  Harrington's,  though  by  no  means  the  worst 
written,  or  the  least  sensible,  is  of  the  very  dullest.  Perhaps  one 
too  frequently  makes  the  fatal  comparison  with  the  Republic, 
perhaps  the  experience  in  practical  constitution-making  of  the  last 
century  has  exposed  more  than  ever  the  folly  of  paper  constitu- 
tions. Still  the  book  has  a  certain  importance  in  literature  and  in 
history,  and  deserves  resuscitation. 

Dr.  Swoboda's  study  of  the  author  of  the  Four  Ps  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  German  monograph  of  the  less  elaborately  erudite 
and  laborious  kind.  The  author  has  contented  himself  with  modem 
reprints,  and  we  note  at  least  two  misprints  or  misspellings 
(" Herfordshire "  and  "Sir  Thomas  Moore")  which  we  should 
have  been  more  prepared  for  in  a  French  book  than  in  a  German. 
But  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  careful  and  creditable,  though 
perhaps  too  much  of  it  is  devoted,  after  the  German  manner,  to 
mere  cataloguing  of  rhymes,  alliterations,  and  other  rather  barren 
things. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  Messrs.  Moffatt's  Julius  Cccsar.  The 
introduction  is  carefully  compiled  enough,  and  the  notes  and 
appendices  are  full  of  that  laboriously  futile  analysis  and  com- 
ment which  examinations  foster.  But  the  language  notes  in  the 
margin,  which  form  the  chief  distinctive  feature  in  the  edition, 
are  ineffably  foolish  and  superfluous.  Here  are  the  first  three  or 
four: — 

  labouring  day    I  working. 

  a,  fine  workman    |  superior. 

  be  not  out  with  me   put  out,  offended. 

  they  shop  to-day   |  workshop. 

Now  all  we  have  to  remark  on  this  is,  that  it  is  no  use  for  idiots 
to  read  Shakspeare,  and  that  at  least  the  tirst,  second,  and  fourth  of 
these  annotations  are  useless  except  for  idiots. 

Of  studies  of  Shakspeare-characters  there  is  no  end,  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  no  loss  to  literature  if  there  had  been 
no  beginning.  They  are  sometimes  interesting  examples  of  style  ; 
much  more  rarely  of  thought.  But  as  a  rule  Shakspeare  has  studied 
his  own  characters  rather  better  than  his  commentators  have  done. 
Herr  Thiimmel's  handling  is  very  fairly  good,  and  so  far  distinctive 
that  it  takes  the  subject  in  groups  and  types — lovers,  old  men, 
heroes,  and  so  forth — as  well  as  singly.  But  we  had  rather  read 
Shakspeare. 


THE  ITALIAN  LAKES.* 

THE  author  of  Como  and  the  Italian  Lake-Land  disclaims  all 
pretence  of  telling  anything  that  will  be  new  to  travellers 
who  have  studied  the  district  themselves  from  an  artistic  or 
historical  standpoint.  That,  he  says  truly,  is  what  every  one 
ought  to  do,  but  it  is  what  most  people  do  not  do ;  and  herein  lies 
the  reason  for  existence  (and  a  good  reason  in  its  way)  of  all 
books  of  the  class  of  the  one  before  us.  Out  of  the  multitude 
which  yearly  traverses  Europe,  only  a  very  few  individuals  are 
wiser  when  they  go  back  than  when  they  set  forth.  Now, 
short  cuts  to  knowledge  can  never  have  the  same  results  as 

•  Como  and  the  Italian  Lake-Land.  By  J.  W.  M.  Lund,  M.A.,  Chaplain 
to  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool.  London  :  VV.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 
1887. 


even  the  most  modest  independent  research,  because  their  in- 
fluence is  at  best  on  what  a  man  knows,  and  not  at  all  on  what 
he  is;  still  knowledge,  however  obtained,  and  in  whatever 
degree,  is  bettor  than  tho  helpless  ignoranco  in  which  Mr.  Lund 
found  most  of  his  fellow-tourists  plunged.  His  experiences  were 
almost  more  painful  than  wo  should  havo  expected — not,  indeed, 
as  regards  tho  fact  of  such  ignoranco  oxisting,  but  in  respect  to 
its  outward  manifestations.  We  had  thought,  for  instance,  that 
tho  "  Waal,  I  guess  "  style  of  American  traveller,  who  forgets 
where  he  has  been  in  the  morning  and  can  speak  no  other  tongott 
than  that  which  ho  has  every  right  to  call  his  own,  was  becoming 
an  extinct  species.  A  very  different  typo  may  now  be  obsorved. 
Not  long  ago  at  an  Alpine  table  d'hote  a  young  American  gir?. 
could  be  heard  discoursing  in  half  a  dozen  modern  languages, 
while  sho  put  a  Cambridge  Professor  to  shame  in  Greek,  and  wafi 
qualifying  herself  to  discuss  Sanskrit  with  an  Oxford  one.  S'.v 
was,  no  doubt,  an  exception  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  even, 
the  bulk  of  travellers  from  across  the  Atlantic  are,  at  present, 
any  more  vulgar  or  less  instructed  than  their  neighbours  of  the 
Old  World. 

Mr.  Lund  interprets  his  title  iu  a  liberal  sense,  as  he  begins  in 
the  Engadine,  and  ends  at  Kheims.  Ho  takes  his  readers  down 
to  his  favourite  lake  by  the  Maloja  Pass,  and  he  could  hardly  have 
chosen  a  route  that  evokes  more  perfectly  the  one  sensation  of 
travel  which  no  amount  of  repetition  can  wholly  dull — when 
we  make  the  descent  from  the  Alps  into  Italy  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  we  feel  and  know  that  something  is  still  left  of  the  old 
magic,  the  first  surprise  wrought  by  that  divine  antithesis.  In 
noticing  the  forests  of  the  Val  Bregaglia,  the  author  might  have 
mentioned  the  strange  fatality  which  has  befallen  those  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Maloja  ;  it  is  sad  to  see  the  desolation  spreading 
year  by  year,  so  that  soon  there  will  be  hardly  a  tree  that  is  not 
dead  or  dying.  Some  think  that  the  larches  are  affected  by  a 
parasite  growth ;  some  attribute  their  destruction  to  an  exceptional 
frost,  but  no  one  seems  to  be  sure  about  its  real  origin.  Mr.  Lund 
was  amused  by  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Val  Bregaglia,  the 
familiar  Italian  joke  of  writing  up,  outside  the  wayside  inns,  Qui 
si  vende  cattivo  vino,  and  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  cattioo 
vino  produced  at  his  request  was  so  inspiring  a  drink  that  it  might 
have  passed  for  nectar ;  which  probably  suggests  the  inference 
that  he  was  easily  satisfied.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  good-humoured 
traveller,  having  even  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  torrent  at 
Promontogno,  which  many  a  tired  wayfarer  must  have  wished  in 
any  known  or  unknown  region  rather  than  under  his  window. 
Of  the  Italian  peasant-folk  he  writes  with  a  sympathy  which  is  the 
first  essential  towards  understanding  them  ;  amongst  other  things, 
he  sensibly  remarks  that  those  who  charge  the  contadmo  with 
idling  about  all  the  Sunday  forget  that  it  is  his  invariable  rule  to 
perform  his  religious  duties  at  an  hour  when  his  accusers  are  in 
bed  and  asleep.  There  used  to  be  a  hunter's  Mass  at  Rome  at 
2  a.m.,  and  4  a.m.  is  a  usual  hour  in  the  summer  throughout  Italy. 
On  one  point  the  author  himself  seems  a  little  unjust — namely,  in 
his  statement  that  the  youths  who  serve  their  three  years  in  the 
army  "  return  cowed,  corrupted,  and  without  a  livelihood."  As 
to  their  being  cowed,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they 
return  with  the  airs  of  conquering  heroes.  That  some  are  cor- 
rupted is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  massing  together  large 
bodies,  in  which  the  bad  element  must  exist  as  well  as  the  good. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  too,  that  contact  with  the  recruits  from 
the  southern  provinces  has  caused  some  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Camorra  to  spread  northwards.  But  there  is  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Italian  army  is  a 
vast  school,  which  in  a  short  space  has  incalculably  advanced  the 
cause  of  education.  The  conscription  must  be  a  burden  to  the 
rural  poor  of  any  country  ;  nevertheless,  it  may  not  prove  an  un- 
mixed evil ;  and  (putting  aside  their  military  conduct)  the  services 
rendered  by  the  young  army  of  Italy  in  emergencies  arising  out  of 
fire  and  pestilence,  earthquakes  and  inundations,  do  not  indicate 
that  the  youth  of  the  nation  is  undergoing  a  process  of  deteriora- 
tion during  its  passage  under  colours. 

The  present  volume  contains  agreeable  sketches  of  Como  with 
its  memories  of  the  two  Plinies,  and  Musso  with  the  castle  of  that 
prince  among  bandits,  II  Medeghino ;  of  Luino,  with  its  painter, 
and  Arona,  with  its  saint.  The  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont 
which  have  any  sort  of  connexion  with  the  central  lakes  come  in 
for  their  share  of  attention.  Lecco  naturally  leads  to  Bergamo, 
with  its  manifold  joys  of  art  and  nature ;  those  who  have  seen 
the  Colleoni  chapel  will  welcome  Miss  Jessie  Macgregor's  clever 
drawing  of  Medea's  tomb.  Baveno  and  Orta  open  the  way  to 
Varallo,  where  Mr.  Lund  hardly  does  justice  to  the  masterly 
grouping  and  arrangement  of  not  a  few  of  the  groups  of  terra- 
cotta figures  on  the  Sacro  Monte.  He  is  not  lacking,  however,  in 
appreciation  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Val  Sesian  scenery.  At 
Milan  he  is,  of  course,  arrested  by  the  great  personality  of  the 
painter  of  the  "Last  Supper";  but  in  printing  a  translation 
of  the  sonnet  "  Chi  non  pud  quel  che  vuol,  quel  eke  pud 
voglia,"  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  is  now  gene- 
rally ascribed,  not  to  Lionardo,  but  to  a  certain  Antonio  Meglio. 
It  was,  perhaps,  hopeless  to  expect  more  than  one  short  chapter 
to  be  devoted  to  the  lakes  of  Iseo  and  Garda,  though  for  those 
who  know  them  well  there  are  no  lakes  that  do  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  them.  The  extreme  purity  which  is  their  common 
characteristic  makes  one  critical  of  such  very  dirty  water  as  that 
of  Como.  Mr.  Lund  followed  the  usual  tourist  route  from 
Desenzauo  to  Riva  without  stopping  at  Gardone-Riviera,  where 
there  i3  now  a  large  hotel.    We  think,  by-the-bye,  that  he  con- 
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fuses  the  Sole  d'Oro  at  Riva  with  the  Hotel  du  Lac  ;  the  latter, 
not  the  former,  is  "outside  the  town/'  In  a  quotation  from 
Catullus's  addres9  to  Sirmio  there  is  a  bad  misprint,  and  similar 
errors  call  for  revision  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  A  small  mis- 
take, for  which  the  printer  is  not  answerable,  occurs  in  this 
chapter.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm of  the  lakes  of  Iseo  and  Garda,  both  of  which  she 
piqued  herself  on  having  discovered  ;  but  it  was  not  Iseo,  as  is 
here  stated,  that  she  pronounced  a  Paradise  "  as  much  unknown 
as  if  it  was  guarded  by  a  flaming  cherubin."  The  words  were 
written  at,  and  in  description  of,  the  Palazzo  Martinengo  .at  Said, 
on  the  Lake  of  Garda.  In  the  otherwise  satisfactory  map  showing 
the  Garda  district  we  see  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the  pro- 
longation of  the  road  from  the  Lago  d'ldro  to  Riva,  which  brings 
that  place  into  direct  land  communication  with  Said.  The  drive 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  whole  range  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery. 


THE  QUEEN'S  (ROYAL  WEST  SURREY)  REGIMENT.* 

THE  first  volume  of  the  regimental  history  of  the  Second 
Queen's  is  best  described  by  its  sub-title,  under  which,  indeed, 
it  figures  in  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Son's  list  of  new  works — namely, 
The  English  Occupation  of  Tangiers.  In  presence  of  this  con- 
scientious and  accurate  compilation,  probably  exhausting  all  the 
information  obtainable  on  the  subject  of  the  African  possessions, 
which,  together  with  Bombay,  formed  part  of  the  dower  of 
Charles  II. 's  consort,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  it  would  be,  perhaps, 
ungracious  to  insist  too  much  on  the  fact  that  Colonel  Davis,  who 
is,  above  all  things,  an  antiquary,  has  made  the  history  of  the 
regular  battalions  of  his  regiment  a  wonderfully  elastic  frame  to 
contain  the  result  of  his  multifarious  researches,  not  only  in  mili- 
tary antiquities  in  general,  but  also  on  many  subjects  which  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  very  distantly  related  to  his  main  topic. 
The  author  himself  deprecates  the  possible  impeachment  by  re- 
marking in  his  preface  that,  so  little  being  known  of  this  portion 
of  our  national  history  and  of  the  gallant  struggles  to  preserve 
what  was  then  considered  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  "  no  better 
place  would  be  found  for  an  account  of  the  Tangiers  occupation 
than  in  the  history  of  the  regiment  raised  for  its  defence."  It 
might,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  very  much  the  same  plea 
could  be  urged  by  any  one  collecting  the  records  of  other  corps 
{e.g.  the  ist  Royal  Dragoons  and  the  King's  Own  Royal 
Lancaster  Regiment,  known  respectively  at  their  origin  as  the 
Tangiers  Horse  and  the  2nd  Tangiers  Regiment),  with  the  result 
of  swelling  his  work  to  many  bulky  volumes,  and  considerably 
detracting  from  its  value  as  a  regimental  history  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  words. 

The  whole  of  the  book  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  account 
of  our  dealings,  political  and  military,  with  the  expensive 
territory  in  question,  from  1661  to  1684;  the  records  of  the 
regiment  from  the  latter  date,  when  it  returned  home  and  was 
taken  in  the  pay  of  the  King's  land  forces,  and  was  officially 
dubbed  "  Our  dearest  Consort  the  Queen's  Regiment,"  down  to  the 
present  time  being  reserved  for  future  publication.  "  They 
belong,"  says  Colonel  Davis,  "  more  strictly  to  the  national  history 
and  will  be  so  treated."  If  this  promise  be  really  redeemed  in  the 
three  forthcoming  volumes,  the  object,  of  the  book  may  still  be 
fulfilled.  Until  now,  notwithstanding  the  sterling  merit  of  the 
present  work,  aud  the  interesting  account  of  Mauritanian  history 
and  topography  it  contains,  the  student  of  regimental  lore  has 
still  to  rely  on  Cannon's  Historical  Records,  with  all  their  short- 
comings aud  inaccuracies. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  A  WAGGON. f 

MR.  ANDERSON'S  volumes  are  of  a  nature  to  persuade  the 
weary  child  of  civilization  to  shake  off  its  trammels,  invest 
his  fortune  in  ox-waggons,  and  set  out  on  a  ten  years'  trek  through 
the  South  African  wilderness.  For  five-and-twenty  years  Air. 
Anderson  has  wandered  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  Congo,  and 
from  the  Indian  to  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  exploring  a  country 
2,000,000  square  miles  in  extent.  lie  has  shot  every  sort  of  large 
game  in  great  quantities  ;  he  hns  fraternized  with  scores  of 
distinct  native  races ;  he  has  gazed  on  scenery  so  beautiful  that 
it  awed  him.  For  whole  years  he  has  travelled  far  from  the 
white  man  and  his  ways.  Twice  bis  death  has  been  circum- 
stantially reported.  Once  when  he  had  been  "  dead  "  for  three 
whole  years  he  calmly  trekked  home,  and  on  presenting  himself 
safe  and  sound  to  his  astonished  friends,  "  many  of  them  could 
not  for  some  time  realize  that  they  were  looking  upon  a  mortal 
man."    And  now  he  sits  down  and  records  the  results  of  his  ex- 

Erience,  telling  us  how  delightful  ho  has  found  this  wandering 
e.    Notwithstanding  its  countless  and  daily  dangers,  no  serious 
misadventure  seems  to  have  befallen  him,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 

*  The  History  of  the  Second  Queen's  lioyal  Her/intent,  now  the  Queen's 
{Royal  West  Surrey")  Uegitnent.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Davis, 
F.S.A.,  Commanding  the  3rd  Battalion  the  Queen's  Royal  West  Surrey 
Regiment.  With  Alans  and  Illustrations.  Vol.  [.  The  English  Occupa- 
tion of  Tangiers  from  1661  to  1684.  London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 
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gathered  from  his  book,  he  never  had  cause  to  lift  his  gun  in, 
auger.  On  his  third  page  Mr.  Anderson  q uotes Byron's  well-knownr- 
lines  beginning  "  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods  " ;  and 
so  convinced  is  be  of  the  fact,  indeed,  that  he  quotes  them  several) 
times,  which  is  perhaps  unnecessary.    "\Ve  think,  however,  that,  6 
after  reading  his  book,  most  of  his  readers  will  agree  with  the  senti-fc 
meut.  Mr.  Anderson's  object  in  undertaking  these  great  journeyinga  a 
and  in  writing  the  work  under  notice  was  to  "  add  another  page  II 
to  the  physical  geography  of  Africa,"  and  to  make  it  an  agreeable  l 
study  to  the  young,  and  also  to  smooth  the  path  for  an  increase  I 
of  English  trade  in  Africa.    In  all  of  this  he  has  undoubtedly  } 
succeeded  ;  but  perhaps  he  will  allow  us  to  suggest  that  any  j 
further  edition  of  his  book  would  be  vastly  improved  by  a  good 
map  with  the  course  of  his  wanderings  marked  upon  it.    Au  I 
index,  too,  would  not  be  amiss.    It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  long 
accounts  of  watersheds,  mountains,  and  rivers,  with  unpronounce-  , 
able  names,  without  some  such  assistance. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  evidently  a  true  lover  of  nature  and  an  ardent 
naturalist.  Many  aud  mostinterestiugaretheanecdotes  that  he  tells 
about  the  ways  of  birds  and  beasts.  Thus  on  several  occasions  he 
has  seen  game  when  pursued  by  wild  dogs  rush  up  to  his  hunter's 
fire,  and  take  refuge  there.  Iu  the  same  way  birds  pursued  by 
hawks  have  flown  into  his  waggon,  as  though  aware  that  pity  is 
sometimes  to  be  found  iu  the  heart  of  man.  Once  he  made  acquaint- 
ance with  a  tame  crane  which  accompanied  him  from  its  home  on 
a  Boer  farm  back  to  his  waggon,  and  then  flew  away.  After- 
wards, when  out  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  astonished 
to  see  this  crane  appear  out  of  the  clouds.  Then  it  went  away, 
only  to  appear  again.  Finally,  it  followed  him  to  the  waggon, 
and  on  his  arrival  flew  home.  Here  is  a  ghastly  story  of  a 
mocking  bird.  A  Kaffir  vanished,  and  groans  were  heard.  He 
was  searched  for  without  result,  but  on  the  following  night  groans 
were  still  heard.  The  search  continued,  and  the  man  was  found 
murdered.  His  murderer  was  arrested,  and  executed,  but  the 
groans  still  continued,  to  the  dismay  of  their  auditors.  At  last  they 
were  traced  to  a  mocking-bird.  That  bird  alone  of  living  things 
had  seen  the  deed  of  blood,  aud  now  from  day  to  day  reproduced 
the  piteous  moaning  of  its  victim.  On  another  occasion  a  crocodile 
sought  out  it3  young  one,  which  had  been  caught  in  the  river, 
taken  away  to  the  waggon,  and  hidden  in  a  basket.  Mr.  Anderson 
says  that  he  mentions  these  incidents  to  show  that  there  is  "  some- 
thing more  than  instinct  in  all  living  things,"  and  we  fully 
agree  with  him.  Once  he  was  travelling  in  the  company  of  some 
Boers  from  Maceby's  to  Morequern.  Alter  the  Boer  fashion,  they 
were  trekking  by  night,  although  they  knew  that  lions  were  follow- 
ing them.  The  Boer  immediately  behind  Mr.  Anderson  had  no 
"  voorlooper  "  to  lead  his  oxen,  and  was  alone  in  au  empty  waggon. 
About  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Anderson  heard  the  waggon  and  oxen 
behind  him  rush  from  the  road,  the  Boer  in  it  calling  out  to  them 
to  stop.  They  outspanned  and  waited  for  the  morning ;  it  was 
too  dark  and  dangerous  to  go  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  At 
daybreak  they  followed  the  spoor  of  the  waggon,  and  found  it 
broken  to  bits  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  six  of  the  oxen  having  been 
killed  in  the  fall.  Shortly  afterwards  they  found  blood  and 
clothes  rent  to  pieces.  Then  they  found  three  lions,  which  they 
ultimately  shot.  But  of  the  man  they  only  found  very  little — 
the  lions  had  eaten  him  !  Of  the  Boers  Mr.  Anderson  holds  no 
high  opinion.  He  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  many  other 
travellers  as  to  their  cruel  dealings  with  the  native  tribes : — ■ 

Some  think  [he  says]  that  they  are  excellent  pioneers  in  a  new  country. 
They  advance  into  native  territories,  killing  the  people  by  thousands, 
enslaving  women  and  children,  robbing  them  of  all  their  lands  and  cattle, 
and  occupying  their  country,  with  no  ulterior  benefit  to  themselves  or 
others,  but  merely  as  a  field  for  further  cruelties  and  spoliation  of  native 
races,  so  that  the  country  may  be  cleared  of  them,  but  not  for  civilization 
or  improving  the  country,  because  they  leave  a  dark  spot  wherever  they 

I  settle  from  the  ruthless  cruelties  they  perpetrate  upon  unoffending  and 
innocent  people.  Are  they,  then,  good  pioneers  ?  All  the  sophistry  in  the 
world  cannot  make  it  right.  To  murder,  enslave,  and  rob  innocent  human 
beings  living  on  their  own  lands,  who  have  done  no  harm,  and  have  as  much 
right  to  live  and  enjoy  their  own  as  any  other  people,  black  or  white,  that 
they  should  be  so  ruthlessly  treated  by  men  who  profess  Christianity  and 

I  to  be  a  God-fearing  people  is  an  anomaly,  and  cannot  be  tolerated  by  a 
just  and  upright  people  like  the  British  nation. — Vol.  i.  p.  169. 

But,  as  it  happens,  it  is  tolerated,  as  Mr.  Anderson  has  found 
out: — 

The  English  people  [he  says]  have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as 
friends  and  protectors  (of  the  natives),  and  as  one  of  them  I  felt  proud  of 
my  country.  But,  since  the  Transvaal  rebellion  and  its  retrocession,  an 
Englishman  is  ashamed  to  travel  in  the  country,  to  be  subject  to  the 
taunts  of  the  chiefs  and  people  at  the  boasted  honour  of  England. 

But  the  natives  have  not  only  the  Boers  to  fear.  In  some 
instances  they  maltreat  each  other.  Thus,  the  tribes  living  on  the 
borders  of  the  Kalihari  go  into  the  desert  to  hunt.  When  they 
meet  Bushmen  who  live  in  the  desert  they  rob  them  of  any 
ostrich  feathers  they  have  about  them,  and  then  torture  them  by 
holding  a  hand  or  foot  in  the  fire  to  make  them  disclose  where 
their  store  is  buried.  Sometimes  they  even  burn  them  to  death. 
Mr.  Anderson  gives  much  curious  information  about  these  Bush- 
men. One  of  them  in  his  service,  whose  foot  had  been  burnt 
off  by  the  border  natives,  told  him  that,  not  only  could  he  under- 
stand what  the  Baboons  said,  but  that  he  could  talk  to  them. 
There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  language  of  a  Bushman 
and  that  of  a  Baboon.  Both  are  chiefly  composed  of  clicks  and 
grunts.  Mr.  Anderson  alludes  to  the  murder,  iu  1878,  of  Captain 
Patterson,  Mr.  J.  Sergeaunt,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  when  travelling 
from  Lo  Bengula's,  whither  they  had  been  sent  on  a  Government 
mission,  to  the  Zambesi  Falls,  and  laments  that  the  English 
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,  Government  did  not  give  Lo  Bongula  lo  understand  that  British 
\  subjects  cannot  ho  murdered  in  his  territory  with  impunity,  lie 
1  would  probably  lament  it  oven  more  if  ho  had  known  what  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  murder  was  carried  out  under  tlio  direct 
order  of  Lo  Bengula,  and  by  the  escort  provided  by  him.  But, 
its  envoys  once  dead,  the  Home  Government  did  not  see  its  way 
to  move,  and  thero  the  matter  ended. 

All  over  South  Central  Africa  Mr.  Anderson  found  traces  of 
ancient  civilizations.  In  one  placo  ho  camo  across  beautifully- 
constructed  stone  huts,  such  as  no  natives  can  build,  and  of  these 
he  gives  a  drawing  (vol.  ii.  p.  55).  On  the  Jambongo  River,  on 
the  Tati,  tho  Umvuli,  the  Ingwaze,  and  the  Nuanettio  rivers,  he 
found  ancient  forts.  The  walls  of  that  on  the  Janibonge  are 
built  of  hewn  granite  and  have  stone  beams  let  into  them  on 
■which  are  carvings.  Here  tho  Queen  of  Sheba  is  said  to  have 
obtained  gold  for  Solomon.  All  over  tho  country  such  remains  are 
to  be  met  with,  together  with  those  of  ancient  workings.  Who 
built  them  and  who  worked  the  mines?  In  this  connexion  it  may 
■  be  mentioned  that  a  tribe  of  people  who  are  nearly  white  still 
exists  to  the  north  of  Lebehe.  Mr.  Anderson  believes  that  it  is 
descended  from  the  race  who  built  the  forts,  laboured  in  the 
mines,  and  taught  tho  forefathers  of  the  Mashona  people  how  to 
■weave  and  work  gold  and  iron.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into 
the  question  here.  For  further  information  on  this  and  many 
other  matters  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Anderson's  interest- 
ing and  instructive  book. 


LIFE  OF  LEO  XIII.* 

IT  was  only  natural  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
approaching  Jubilee  of  Leo  XIII.  for  bringing  out  a  Life  of 
his  Holiness.  But  it  must  be  matter  of  regret  that  the  work  was 
not  entrusted  to  more  competent  hands  than  Dr.  O'Reilly's,  who 
professes  to  write  with  his  express  "  approbation  and  encourage- 
ment," which  however,  as  will  presently  appear,  cannot  possibly 
be  held  to  apply  to  a  great  deal  of  the  contents  of  this  bulky  and 
ill-digested  volume.  What  is  still  more  perplexing  is  the 
announcement  on  the  title-page  that  it  is  based  ou  an  "  authentic 
Memoir "  furnished  by  order  of  the  Pope.  The  statement  is 
puzzling  for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  the  first  place  what  is 
meant  by  an  "  authentic  Memoir  "  ?  One  would  have  supposed 
it  meant  a  diary  or  autobiography,  but  that  can  hardly  be  the 
case,  for  extracts  which  are  apparently  taken  from  the  authentic 
Memoir  contain  elaborate  eulogies  of  Leo  XIII.,  which,  how- 
ever well  deserved,  it  would  be  no  compliment  to  his  Holiness 
to  suppose  he  had  bestowed  upon  himself.  We  say  apparently 
taken,  for  another  perplexing  circumstance  is  that  Dr.  O'Reilly  does 
not  generally  trouble  himself  to  explain  what  parts  of  the  biography 
are  derived  from  the  authentic  Memoir — as  the  greater  part  |of 
it  evidently  is  not — -but  occasional  passages  quoted  in  inverted 
commas  without  any  reference  may  be  presumed  to  come  from 
that  mysterious  source.  This  mention  of  quotations  suggests  to 
us  another  very  obvious  criticism.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
saying  that  "  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,"  it  has  a  direct  and,  so 
to  say,  physical  application  to  a  huge  unwieldy  volume  like  this 
which  cannot  be  read  with  any  comlort  unless  it  is  placed  on  a 
reading-desk,  for  it  is  a  weariness  to  the  llesh  to  hold  it  for  ten 
minutes  in  one's  hands.  If  it  was  necessary  for  tho  biography  to 
extend  to  its  present  dimensions,  it  should  have  been  published  in 
two  volumes.  But  it  was  so  far  from  being  necessary  that  the 
book  would  have  been  much  improved  by  being  reduced  to  half  its 
size,  though  nothing  short  of  rewriting  could  have  made  it  a  tole- 
rable biography.  At  least  half  of  it  is  made  up  of  the  merest  pad- 
ding, or  what  only  escapes  the  imputation  of  mere  padding  because 
it  is  often  offensive  as  well  as  superfluous.  And  moreover  it  is  a 
compilation  manufactured  quite  as  much  by  tho  use  of  the  scissors 
as  of  the  pen.  We  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  count  the  pages, 
but  we  believe  that  more  of  them  consist  of  extracts — chiefly 
from  public  documents  which  for  the  most  part  have  long  since 
lost  whatever  interest  they  may  have  possessed  at  the  moment — 
than  of  original  matter.  And  of  the  original  matter  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  kind  which  may  be  suitable,  and  partly  inevitable,  in  a 
n6vel,  where  it  is  the  author's  business  to  describe  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  as  well  as  the  actions  of  his  dramatis  persona, 
especially  in  a  novel  of  the  George  Eliot  type ;  but  Dr.  O'Reilly 
is  not  a  George  Eliot,  and  a  novel  is  not  a  biography,  where 
this  psychological  guesswork  is  wholly  out  of  place.  The  reader 
will  appreciate  our  meauing,  to  take  one  out  of  many  examples, 
if  he  turns  to  the  account  of  Mgr.  Becci's  ordination  "  in  the 
beautiful  church  of  Saut'  Andrea,  on  a  balmy  morning,  in  the  golden 
autumn  of  Romo,"  &c.  &c,  where  we  are  favoured  with  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  supposed  "  meditations "  both  of  the  principal 
actor  in  the  scene  and  of  "the  interesting  group  :'  who  surrounded 
him.  The  passage  is  also  a  good  average  specimen  of  the 
author's  style,  which  is  at  once  stilted,  gushing,  unctuous,  and 
bombastic.  And  these  rhetorical  amenities  overflow  even  into  the 
headings  of  chapters  and  table  of  contents.  Bart  III.  for  instance 
is  entitled  "Joachim  Becci's  (jlorious  Episcopate  at  Perugia," 
while  within  the  "  Contents  "  of  a  single  chapter— on  "  Leo  XIII. 
and  Great  Britain  " — we  come  across  such  flowers  of  eloquence  as 
"  the  sweet  hope  of  a  revival  of  true  charity  between  the  islands" 
of  England  and  Ireland,  "  the  beautiful  language  (of  a  Brief) 

*  Life  of  Leo  XIII.  From  an  Authentic  Memoir  furnished  by  his 
Order.  By  Bernard  O'Keilly,  D.D.,  L.D.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1887. 


addressed  to  Scotland"  by  the  Popo,  "tho  glorious  story  of 
missionary  devotion  "  in  England,  and  how  "  tho  hills  of  Scotland 
put  on  gladness"  at  tho  erection  of  tho  now  hierarchy  there,  which 
reminds  ono  of  the  old  story  of  the  parish  clerk  who  gave  out  as 
tho  "  new  version  "  of  a  Confirmation  hymn 

Yc  little  hills,  why  do  ye  hop  ? 
Is  it  to  see  my  Lord  liishop  ? 

Tho  fulsome  adulation  indeed  with  which  Leo  XIII.  is  persis- 
tently beslavered  from  beginning  to  end  of  tin;  volume  would  go  far 
to  discredit  the  real  greatness  of  tho  man  with  readers  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  dependent  on  Dr.  O'Reilly  for  their  information 
about  him,  and  in  a  work  published — as  we  aro  never  suffered  to 
forget— with  the  special  "approbation  and  blessing  of  His  Holi- 
ness,'' it  betrays  an  almost  incredible  lack  of  the  commonest 
instincts  of  refinement  and  good  taste.  The  Bope,  wo  believe, 
does  not  read  English,  and  is  thus  spared  tho  shuddering  fit 
which  a  perusal  of  Dr.  O'Reilly's  "  Life  "  would  cost  him  at  almost 
every  page.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  nearly  every  ecclesiastic  men- 
tioned in  the  volume  comes  in  for  an  abundant,  if  less  overpower- 
ing, dose  of  the  same  indiscriminate  laudation,  especially  if  he 
belongs — like  "the  eminent  Father  Berrone"  and  "the  no  less 
distinguished  Father  Manera" — to  tho  Jesuit  Order,  whose  "  apos- 
tolic virtues,  eminent  learning,  and  still  more  eminent  holiness  of 
life  "  give  them  an  "  undisputed  excellence  in  every  department," 
while  "in  the  sphere  of  sacred  knowledge  they  surpass  them- 
selves." No  writer  surely  but  one  through  whose  swelling  veins 
the  noble  blood  of  Erin  and  America  runs  in  mingled  stream 
would  have  been  equal  to  bringing  forth  such  vast  libations  of 
"  butter  in  a  lordly  dish." 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Dr.  O'Reilly  has,  and  no  doubt  has 
a  right  to  have,  his  own  views,  which  are  of  the  extremest  ultra- 
Hibernian  and  ultramontane  type.  But  he  has  no  right,  especially 
in  what  he  ostentatiously  parades  as  a  "  Life  of  Leo  XIII.  from 
an  Authentic  Memoir,"  to  make  the  Bope  responsible  for  them. 
Everybody  knows  how  wide  is  the  divergence  of  policy  between 
Leo  XIII.  and  his  predecessor ;  yet  the  notion  that  "  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  if  not  to  depart  entirely  from  the  line  of  policy 
pursued  by  Bius  IX.,  at  least  to  modify  it  deeply,"  is  here  dis- 
missed with  angry  contempt  as  "  the  rumor  [sic]  industriously 
circulated  by  the  liberal  press  of  Italy  and  all  continental 
Europe."  Does  Dr.  O'Reilly  really  imagine  that  any  one  mode- 
rately familiar  with  the  European  history  of  the  last  nine  years 
can  be  unaware  that  "  the  rumor "  simply  records  the  fact  ? 
His  estimate  of  Italian  unity  and  nationality  is  thus  happily 
summed  up : — 

The  sacred  words  of  country,  nationality,  independence,  and  Italian 
unity  were  the  spell-words  used  by  those  iniquitous  and  sleepless  agents  of 
what  was  upheld  as  the  cause  of  the  people  to  catch  the  ear,  move  the 
heart,  and  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  popular  masses,  especially  in  the 
cities. 

And  a  few  lines  below  the  "  iniquitous  and  sleepless  agents  "  of 
Italian  unity  are  roundly  identified  with  "the  widely-spread  and 
well-disciplined  forces  of  Unbelief."  Not  many  pages  further  on 
the  Italian  Government  is  described  as  baser  than  "  Nero  or 
Diocletian  or  Julian  the  Apostate."  Yet  the  author  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  in  the  first  Conclave  held  since  the  fall  of  the  Temporal 
Bower  "  the  Sacred  College  was  no  longer  subjected  to  the  oppres- 
sion exercised  on  its  members  in  the  last  century  and  the  preceding 
ayes"  while  the  Temporal  Bower  remained  unshaken,  and  "  the 
electors  were  thus  [for  the  first  time]  left  free  to  choose  the  man 
whom  they  knew  to  be  in  every  way  the  most  worthy."  But  no 
thanks  are  due  for  this  to  the  Italian  Government,  who  "  by  the 
invisible  control  of  an  overruling  Providence  either  had  no  thought 
or  no  will  to  interfere "  with  the  election.  If  we  turn  from 
Italian  to  Irish  nationalist  aspirations,  Dr.  O'Reilly  has  a  very 
dill'ereut  tale  to  tell,  and  he  has  the  assurance  moreover  to  tell  it 
not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  Dope's,  who,  if  we  are  to 
trust  him — incredible  as  it  may  appear — must  have  authorized  his 
biographer  to  forestall  the  report  of  Mgr.  Bersico  and  his  own 
decision  upon  it  by  an  informal  pronunciamiento  on  the  whole 
question  made  on  his  authority.  We  are  expressly  informed  that 
"Leo  XIII.,  like  all  true  statesmen  not  born  and  interested 
partisans  of  landlord  misrule,"  can  see  no  solution  of  the  Irish 
problem  except  on  two  indispensable  conditions,  viz.  (1)  "that 
England  should  undo  the  wrong  perpetrated  by  more  than  seven 
centuries  of  misrule,  and  do  for  Ireland  what  simple  justice  and 
common  sense  [that  very  Irish  quality]  demand,"  whereas  at  pre- 
sent she  "  persists  in  doing  quite  the  contrary  " ;  (2)  the  second 
condition  being  "the  concession  to  Ireland  of  the  measure  of  self- 
government  granted  to  Canada,  and  enjoyed  by  Ireland  a  century 
ago"  (!)  which  throws  a  curious  light  on  Dr.  O'Reilly's  ideas  both 
of  statesmanship  and  history.  And  how  about  "  the  seven  cen- 
turies of  misrule,"  if  Ireland  had  all  she  wanted  a  century  ago  ? 
Meanwhile  it  may  gratify  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  to  learn 
that  the  Land  Act  of  1880  "  ivould  have  been  hailed  with  rapture 
and  gratitude,  had  it  not  been  heralded  by  the  most  odious  Coercion 
Act  known  in  the  dark  annals  of  Irish  misery."  That  is  pretty 
strong,  but  we  are  further  assured  in  a  note — whether  derived 
from  "  the  Authentic  Memoir"  is  not  explained— that  "it  is  still 
problematic  whether  the  P/tceni.i:  Park  murderers  ivere  not  suborned 
by  the  Dublin  Castle  officials."  It  is  doubtless  "  problematic"  thatDr. 
O'Beilly  may  entertain  that  opinion,  nor  does  it  matter  twopence  to 
anybody  but  himself  whether  he  does  or  not;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  deemed  "problematic"  whether  his  inserting  this  impudent 
falsehood  in  a  Life  of  Leo  XIII.  is  not  a  gross  outrage  alike  on 
the  readers  and  the  subject  of  his  biography. 
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One  final  specimen  may  be  added,  in  a  matter  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  Ireland,  of  Dr.  O'ReilJy'a  competence  as  aptness 

Counci  1  " B°rrarf,-S-CtS-  WS  Ve  t0ld  thAt  after  tbe  VaS 
Counci  Dr  Dollmger  and  his  followers  formed  themselves 
into  what  ,s  known  as  the  Old  Catholic  Church ,"  and  there! 

as  the  legal  Catholic  body,  as  the  national  Catho"c  Church 
of  the  Empire."  That  is  not,  we  conceive,  a  very  accurate  ac- 
count o   what  the  Old  Catholics  demanded,  but  anvl  ow  if  he 

the  In    take,D  ^  f***  tr°UbIe  t0  bimse  f  w  th 

Sifhpr  "e,r  m  hnd'  be-  would  have  known  that  Dr.  Dollinger 
cl  u  v  \Ted  j"?  •1°1Ded  nor  has  e^r  tinged  to  the  Old 
b£ TldfdlSClaimS  aU  resP--WlityfoAheir  proceea- 
LSihS  nr  rvpU1ne.1D  Wn&H  wit"  their  protest  against 
£  2  ri if  ?•  /  J  S  maStel'^  of  the  Latiu  tongue  may  be 
interred  from  his  rendering  or  misrendering  of  a  line  quoted  as 
part  of  a  juvenile  epigram  of  the  future  Pop/a :_  1 
Quas  es  virtutcs  magnas,  Pavane,  secutas. 

Sat  °^Dgl-ish  13  amusinff!y  illustrated  by  the  statement 

that  at  college  Tecci  was  chosen  to  expose  [expound?]  the  doc- 
t  .  es  of  Revelation  and  refute  all  possible'  objections.-  Of  Ms 
stjle  our  readers  have  seen  some  examples  already.  The  con- 
cludmg  paragraph  of  the  volume  is  a  fair  specimen  of  it :- 

The  lamp  in  the  Pope's  room  in  the  Vatican  shining  at  niofct  =,»,.  n 
around  u  darkness,  gives  forth  the  /,ajJ  ;  'ffl fu£ma!  th  S  hie 
even  now  illuminates  both  hemispheres.    No  such  liH  t  since % p! 


A  poor  compliment  to  the  257  Popes  before  him  !  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  much  of  the  commendation  so  copiously  showered 
on  the  subject  of  this  Memoir-alike  as  a  man,a  scholar  and  a 
ruler-iswell  merited,  that  all  sensible  readers  will  be  sickened 
ZloT  The"9,  V/he  endIeSS  effl— e  of  bunkum  and 

P icy of  Leo  Xm%  0°f  TIT  "  ""W  fOT  the  character  ^ 
Irlt  JJ  a  ,  t0  feel,tolerant,  still  less  grateful,  towards  bis 
pretentious  and  maladroit  biographer.  « warns  111s 


TOO  LATE  FOR  GORDON  AND  KHARTOUM.* 

MV^°?^L£'S  aCC0UDt  °f  the  il]-starred  expedition 
■UUL  for  the  relief  of  Khartoum  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  written 
with  great  spirit,  and  suggests  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  known 
as  to  the  campaign.    Mr.  Macdonald  attributes  our  failure  first 

°  J  t0  f'6  ^  G0Ve™ ment'    A8  earTv  as  Apr 

1884,  and  we  fancy  still  earlier  than  that,  Lord  Wolseley  had 
been  pressing  for  leave  to  start  in  aid  of' "Charley  Gordon" 
1  don  t  wish  to  share  the  responsibility  of  leavhV  Charley 
Gordon  to  his  fate,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  recommend 
immediate  and  active  preparations  for  operations  that  may  be 
forced  on  us  by-and-bye."  But  the  Government  persevered  as 
■every  one  knows,  ,n  a  policy  of  inquiry.  Indeed  I  k 
very  end,  and  after  Abu  Klea^  it  really  fooks  as  ifVeVove  n- 
ment  was  bent  only  on  inquiry.  Why  did  not  Lord  Wolselev 
goon  to  Gubat?  Mr.  Macdonald  (pp.  316-317)  8U Jests  I 
answer  On  December  29  Lord  wSley  ?eleg  ;  ph  If  to  Cd 
Hartmgton  as  the  Blue-book  shows,  expressing 1  his  hope  to 
start  with  all  the  Camel  Regiments  on  January  7,  and  to  make 
for  Khartoum  by  Gakdul  and  Shendy.  No  reply  to  this  telegram 
appears  in  the  Blue-book,  and  none  to  a  similar  proposa  of 
lebruary  I  r  Mr.  Macdonald  conjectures  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  did  not  approve  of  the  proposal.  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
apparently,  was  to  see  Gordon,  and  say  «  How  do  you  do  ?  »  and  till 

f0ur  ^Pedition,   therefore,"  reasons  Mr.  Macdonald, 

of  KhaSim  *  V  .S6nn  a?rossJt,le  desert  for  the  immediate  relief 
ot  Jvhaitoum  but  chiefly  in  order  to  ascertain  if  General  Gordons 
position  was  then  so  critical  as  to  require  an  armed  intervention 
forhisrescue  .  Until  his  reply  was  received,  Lord  Wo  ley' 

hands  were  thus  virtually  officially  tied."  Indeed,  if  Sir  Charles 
Wilsons  "twenty  red  coats"  had  reached  Khartoum,  as  far  a  we 
can  see,  he  place  might  still  have  fallen,  red-coats  and  all.  Mr 
Macdonald,  who  is  as  fair  as  possible,  admits  that,  after  Mr 
Gladstones  Government  were  persuaded  that  something  had  to  be 
done  they  were  greatly  hampered  by  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
specialists  as  to  what  that  something  should  be  (p.  18) 

Mr  Macdonald  is  much  of  opinion  that  we  might  not  have  been 
too  late,  after  all,  but  lor  Stewart's  double  journey  from  Korti  to 
uakuul.  J  his  was,  we  suppose,  purely  a  question  of  food  and 
transport.  Stewart  could  have  reached  Metammeh  before  the 
force  which  m  ,,ni  at  Abu  Klea  came  up.  But  could  he  have 
ted  Ins  men  and  led  his  camels  at  Metammeh  ?  Stewart's  orders 
on  l„s  first  visit  to  Gakdul,  were  to  push  on  to  Metammeh  if  the 
Uakuul  water-supply  was  insufficient.  But  Stewart  "  could  not 
conscientiously  report  an  insufficient  supply  of  water."  Mr. 
Macdonald  thinks  that,  if  a  system  of  signalling  or  a  wire  had  been 
arranged  between  korti  and  Metammeh,  Stewart  would  have  been 
ordered  to  move  on     It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  imagine  why  the 

criJhE  pVm  Cm?l0yed-  ,Tbese'  a,ter  all>  are  an^teur 
cnt,u,ms  Probably  a  scarcity  of  camels,  and  the  excessively  un- 
accommodating character  of  the  camel  himself,  were  the  .rue  causes 


of, our  beingla  eby  two  days.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  good  deal  0 
indecision  in  the  purchase  of  camels,  due  in  part,  probably!  to  fa  fee 
economy  and  in  part  to  a  preference  forboats.  The  'whalers 
were  not  good  whalers,  Mr.  Macdonald  says,  but  they  appear  to 
mit  of  ^■1Ther  be"ertha»  m^  ^ores  for  military  opSons 
out  of  which  a  profit  is  to  be  made  by  the  patriotic.  The  ron 
straps  were  often  not  all  in  one  piece,  and  were  attached  by  smS 
and  inadequate  screws.  Mr.  Macdonald  found  the  stern  of  a 
whaler  on  the  rocks  at  Ambigol,  made  out  of  elm  too  rot  en  to 
hold  the  blunt  copper  nails,  about  an  inch  long,  by  which  the 
planks  had  been  fastened  to  it.  7  e 

K-W*  R|acdo.nala. -gives  a  very  minute  account  of  the  fight  at  Abu 
Klea  He  himself  was  in  the  zereba,  however,  and  his  picture  is 
mainly  composed  after  information  received  from  "then He 
notes  that  Colonel  Burnaby  was  disturbed  and  anxious  on  the 
previous 1  evening,  and  that  he  said  "I  am  out  of  luck  to  day '' 
before  the  fighting  began.  The  severity  of  our  loss  was  du^to 
the  camels.  A  Gardner  gun  had  to  be  taken  through  them  to  the 
left  rear  corner  of  the  square.  The  camels  caused  such  confusion 
that  the  gun  and  the  sailors  were  left  outside  the  formation 
Burnaby  ordered  a  company  of  the  Dragoons  to  cover  the  sailors 

ScnuTtv   6  ?hn  t  brou-ht  iuto  the  s^,,are;  thel'e  ™  °™ 

tell  back  into  their  place.  Here  Burnaby  was  killed.  The 
Gardner  jammed,  so  did  the  cheap  and  nasty  rifle  cartridges! 
Ihe  wretched  camels  were  of  some  use  after  all,  as  their  mai 
prevented  part  of  the  square  from  being  driven  further  back  If 

said  Mr  ll%°m  ube,  BTT\  Wa8,  t0°  hi-h'  as  has  often  been 
said,  Mr.  Macdonald  holds  that  the  shooting  of  our  skirmishers 
was  excenent      He  disproves  once  again°Mr.  Brijht  T  tory 
about  killing  the  wounded.    How  could  the  shouts  of  our  men 
busy  stabbing  the  wounded,  be  heard  in  camp,  two  miles  away  P 

venit8"  wrnl6  TV^f1  SOldLerS  °n  "he  battletield  th7at 
thZ  t  >>  \  a\olficer>  "were  those  poor  fellows  who  are 
there  now      In  fact,  our  men  picked  up  many  wounded  Arabs 

Ph  JpY  w •]  i°  ou'  ho1sPitals-     W^n  people  talk  of  Sir 

Chailes  Wilsons  delay  at  Gubat,  they  should  remember  that  the 
sailors  in  his  force,  from  Lord  Charles  Beresford  downwards,  had 

T  A-  ^°rd  °barleS  Wa9  80  il[  that  he  could  ^t 
stand  I  wo  of  his  officers  were  dead,  a  third  wounded.  He  had 
lost  aU  his  petty  officers  and  a  number  of  his  men.  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  had  other  difficulties,  which  Mr.  Macdonald  notes  The 
commissariat  was  very  scanty,  and  a  convoy  had  to  return  to 
Uakdul  How  would  the  commissariat  have  flourished  had 
Stewart  marched  across  at  once  from  the  wells  to  Gubat  ? 


■  I  T°S  TfU  f"r  Gnrelnn  and  Khartoum. 
r.lt.O..^.    London  :  John  Murray.  1887. 


Ry  Alexander  Macdonald, 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
v. 

A  MERICAN  gift-books  are  marked  by  agreeable  qualities  of 
-C*.  type  paper,  illustrative  material,  and  general  comeliness  of 
exterior,  to  judge  from  the  samples  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co 's 
pub hcations  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Trubner  &  Co.    A  Flock  of 
Girls  by  Nora  Perry,  is  a  volume  of  charming  little  sketches  of 
the  American  girl  at  school,  in  the  home  circle"  or  in  society  and 
is  altogether  a  capital  book  for  English  girls.    Most  of ^hese 
children  and  stones  portray  young  girls-"  |irls,  you  understand 
not  young  ladies,"  as  the  author  says-and  their  diverse  tempera- 
ments are  depicted  with  much  cleverness  and  point.    JuTn  and 
Juanita,  by  I  rancer  Courtenay  Baylor,  is  a  delightful  story  of  he 
adventures  of  two  Texan  children  who  were  kidnapped  by  Ind  aus 
and,  after  four  years  captivity,  escaped  from  bondage  and  .rained 
their  old  home.    The  story  originally  appeared  in  St.  A&Tas 

T/L?  r^lC°r     f  ^  7  a  a?d  Vel"^  Pretti'y  illustrated.' 

T/uee  Good  Giants  may  be  described  as  new  readinoS  fr0m 
Rabelais  for  young  people,  "compiled  from  the  French  "  by  John 
Dimitry,  who  in  the  course  of  his  Rabelaisian  studies,  discovered 
it  was  possible  "to  divide  Rabelais  sharply  into  incident  and 
philosophy/'  His  paraphrase  deals,  of  cLree,  with  in  dent 
and  comprises  the  achievements  of  Grandgousier,  Gai-antua 
and  Pantagruel  It  ,s  doubtful  if  children  will  be  lastly 
entertained  by  this  curious  experiment,  though  the  fascinating 
des.™  by  Robida,  of  which  a  large  selection  is  given,  Z  tS 
less  happy  drawings  of  Dore,  will  of  course  prove  immense!? 
attractive.    An  illustrated  edition  of  Geraldinl.  a  SoZnir  If 

iltt^TTlT-'  C°malnS  f,  Pre,aCe  in  Which  tbe  auth°>-  once  more 
declares  that  this  "poem"  is  not  an  imitation  of  Lucile  The 
statement  seems  to  us  absolutely  superfluous.    There  is  'nlentv 
of  poetry  in  Lucile,  of  an  original  and  striking  kind,  too ;  while 
Geraldzne  has  as  much  poetry  in  it  as  an  election  address  or  a 
City  j  ample  sermon.    It  is  a  pity,  by  the  way,  that  the  author 
has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  correct  in  this  new  edition  the 
toohsh  grammatical  error  with  which  the  book  opens:— 
There  is  something  of  poetry  born  in  us  each, 
Though  in  immy,  perhaps,  it  is  born  without  speeeh  • 
An  existence  but  dumb  and  uncertain,  that  strives  ' 
For  expression  in  vain  through  the  whole  of  their  lives 


The,  Boy  Travellers  on  the,  Congo  (Sampson  Low  &  Co  )  is  an 
attract ,  by  Mr  Thomas  W.  Knox,  oiV  II.  M.  Stanley's 
through  the  Dark  Continent,  on  the  lines  of  previous  volumes  in 
an  American  series  of  volumes  of  travel.  It  is  a  little  odd  to 
find  in  the  original  preface  of  the  adapter  of  Mr.  Stanley's  work 
a  reference  to  "  the  maps  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,"  when  no 
such  maps  appear  in  the  English  edition.     The  Christmas 
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Numbers  of  the  popular  American  niajr.i/incs  aro  as  attractive  in 
letterpress  niui  engravings  as  over.  Tim  inevitable  portrait  of 
Lincoln  and  very  good  it  is — forms  a  frontispiece  to  the  Century. 
Mr.  15.  1/.  Wilson's  article*  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Mrs.  Nan 
Rensselaer's  paper  on  Durham  produce  the  best  illustrations,  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell's  drawings  of  Durham  Cathedral  being  especially 
admirable.  The  most  interesting;  article,  however,  will  be  found 
bv  most  readers  to  be  Mr.  Iirander  Matthews's  "  Notes  on  Parisian 
Newspapers."  An  anonymous  criticism  of  Mr.  [rviog's  Faust,  is 
independent  in  tune,  if  a  little  superlicial.  Perhaps  wo  are  getting 
a  little  bored  by  dramatic  criticism  from  a  literary  standpoint,  in 
which  the  "  great  Goethe  "  and  the  "less  celebrated  Mr.  Wills" 
are  incongruously  associated.  The  Christmas  Number  of  Harper 
is  full  of  good  matter.  Mr.  Abbey  finds  a  congenial  subject  for 
his  skill  in  illustrating  Praed's  poem,  The  Vicar,  and  Mr.  A.  15. 
Frost  is  extremely  happy  in  his  drawings  for  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock's  characteristic  story,  "  I  lis  Day  in  Court."  Mr. 
Reinhart's  illustrations  to  "Annie  Laurie,"  a  capital  story  by 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  are  also  expressive  and  individual. 
Scribner's  opens  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  spirited  ballad 
"  Ticonderoga,"  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  Hole,  and  contains  a  dainty 
"Song  to  the  Lute,"  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  ;  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte's 
graphic  sketch  of  California!!  life,  "A  Drift  from  Redwood 
Camp";  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner's  vivid  and  picturesque  story  of  the 
fortunes  of  an  Adirondach  emigrant,  "  The  Zadock  Pine  Labour 
"Union";  and  an  interesting  paper  on  medieval  Florence,  written 
and  illustrated  by  E.  II.  and  E.  \V.  Blashfield. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore's  Springhaven  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.), 
illustrated  by  Alfred  Parsons  and  F.  Barnard,  is  one  of  the  most 
acceptable  gift-books  of  the  season,  both  artists  contributing  their 
best  work  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  a  delightful  romance. 
Mr.  Parsons  shows  a  close  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  South 
Coast  and  country  in  his  charming  vignettes  and  larger  landscape 
drawings,  and  Mr.  Barnard  presents,  with  vigorous  personality, 
the  various  characters  in  the  thrilling  drama.  Dan  Tugwell, 
Captain  Stubborn,  the  treacherous  Carne,  Nelson  himself,  the 
Admiral  and  his  daughters,  the  old  salts  watching  the  battle 
(133),  are  all  figured  by  Mr.  Barnard  just  as  they  live  and  move 
in  Mr.  Blackmore's  stirring  story.  The  Adventures  of  Herbert 
Massey  (Routledge),  by  Commander  Lovett  Cameron,  is  a  tale  of 
a  boy's  experience  in  Eastern  Africa  and  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar, 
full  of  life  and  variety  of  incident,  as  is  usual  with  the  author's 
stories.  Mr.  Paul  Blake's  My  Friend  and  My  Enemy  (Grillith, 
Farran,  &  Co.)  deals  with  the  adventures  of  a  boy  who 
runs  from  home,  and  undergoes  strange  perils  in  the  English 
Channel,  being  cast  among  wreekei's,  and  continually  haunted 
by  a  piratical  Malay,  who  is  much  too  free  with  his  knife. 
The  story  is  vivaciously  told,  but  the  illustrations  are  poor. 
No  story  of  school  life  has  appeared  in  recent  years  approaching 
in  power  and  fidelity  Mr.  Talbot  Reed's  The  Fifth  Form  at  St. 
Dominies  (Religious  Tract  Society),  which  is  reprinted  from  that 
excellent  periodical,  The  Boy's  Own  Paper,  where  it  has  been 
running  a  race  for  favour  that  must  have  resulted  in  a  dead  heat 
with  M.  Jules  Verne's  The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds.  The  author  of 
the  Atelier  du  Lys  exhibits  excellent  constructive  skill  and  the 
grace  of  style  that  distinguishes  her  writings  in  A  Little  Step- 
Daughter  (National  Society),  an  interesting  story  of  life  in 
Southern  France  in  the  last  century.  A  New  Exodus,  by 
Catherine  Ray  (Nisbet),  is  a  story  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Tyrolese  valleys,  and  tells  of  the  exile  of  a  family  driven  by  per- 
secution iuto  Prussia,  where  they  are  more  fortunate  than  most 
exiles.  The  narrative  is  not  remarkable  for  originality,  though  it 
is  fairly  well  written.  In  his  Perils  in  the  Transvaal  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.)  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams  deals  with  very  recent 
history,  his  young  hero  being  concerned  in  the  Zulu  war  and  the 
conflict  with  the  Boers  that  resulted  in  Laing's  Nek  and  Majuba 
Hill.  The  defence  of  Rorke's  Drift,  the  struggle  at  Isandhlwana, 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  the  chief  incidents  of  the 
Zulu  war  are  presented,  with  other  events  personal  to  the  hero,  in 
these  discursive  pages.  Indeed,  fact  and  fiction  are  not  often  so 
oddly  blended  in  books  for  boys.  Military  or  political  questions 
are,  however,  touched  upon  discreetly  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  none  of 
his  stories  excels  this  in  force  of  presentment. 

From  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  we  have  received  a  variety  of 
books  equally  suited  to  the  tastes  of  boys  and  girls.  The  Princess 
and  Cm-die  and  Gutta-percha  Willie,  both  by  Dr.  George 
Macdonald,  are  new  editions,  the  former  with  graceful  tinted 
plates  by  James  Allen,  the  latter  with  the  original  illustrations 
by  Arthur  Hughes.  The  Bubbling  Teapot,  by  Miss  Lizzie 
Champneys,  is  a  book  of  pleasing  and  discursive  fancy,  that  deals 
with  the  wonderful  transmigrations  of  a  child-model  in  an  artist's 
studio,  who  by  strange  magic  is  enabled  to  pass  through  many 
lands  in  search  of  a  child's  paradise.  She  sutlers  much  dis- 
illusion, and  in  the  end  is  convinced  she  can  command  her 
desire  by  being  an  English  child.  The  conclusion  is  perhaps 
a  little  sad  and  disconcerting.  Stories  of  Wasa  and  Menzikoff 
is  the  title  of  an  excellent  little  book  for  young  people 
■who  love  the  romantic  aspects  of  history.  The  extraordinary 
career  of  Menzikoff,  much  less  familiar  to  English  boys  than  the 
exploits  of  Gustavus  Wasa,  is  depicted  with  considerable  art 
within  modest  limits.  Sturdy  and  Strong  is  a  short  story  that 
does  not  show  Mr.  Henty  at  his  best,  though  it  may  serve  as  a 
useful  stimulus  to  boys  who  are  less  self-reliant  and  assiduous  than 
George  Andrews,  the  successful  hero.  Mr.  J.  M.  Callwell's  The 
Squire's  Grandson,  though  not  original  in  conception,  is  fresh  and 
simple  in  style,  and  not  without  touches  of  natural  pathos.  The 


pretexts  for  story-telling  are  innumerable,  and  not  tho  least 
specious  is  that  which  occasioned  the  seven  legends  of  enchant- 
menl  and  wonderland  told  in  Mr.  Ascott  Hope's  The  Sevsn  Wise. 
Scholars.  These  stories  are  odd  variants  of  fairy-tales,  touched 
with  burlesque  and  quaintly  distorted,  recited  by  tho  seven  pupils 
of  a  pedantic  schoolmaster  in  tho  place  of  a  certain  holiday  task 
wliieli  has  been  neglected.  "Tho  Unknown  Knight"  is  tho  best 
of  these  whimsical  legends;  and,  in  another  vein  of  humour,  tho 
experiences  of  a  small  boy  in  "  Upsidodowndom  "  aro  very  amusing. 
Mr.  Cordon  Browne's  illustrations  aro  clover  and  diverting. 

The  annual  volumes  of  Good  Words  and  tho  Sunday  Magazine 
(Isbister  &  Co.)  comprise  popular  serial  stories,  completed  in  all 
instances,  essays,  sketches,  verse  by  popular  writers,  and  an 
assortment  of  capita!  woodcuts.  In  the  former,  Mr.  WestalPs 
"  Her  Ten  Millions,"  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris's  "  Major  and  Minor,"  and 
Mr.  Christie  Murray's  "Old  Blazer's  Hero,"  provide  plenty  of 
entertainment  for  lovers  of  fiction.  In  the  Sunday  Magazine  wo 
have  Miss  Linskill's  "In  Exchange  for  a  Soul,"  "The  Shepherd's 
Darling,''  by  Brenda,  which  we  have  noticed  as  a  separate  volume, 
and  "  Daddy's  Boy,"  by  L.  T.  Meade.  The  last  named,  which  is 
published  in  one  volume  by  Messrs.  Ilatchard's,  illustrated  by 
Laura  Troubridge,  is  a  very  pretty  story,  altogether  worthy  of 
tho  reputation  of  the  author  of  Scamp  and  I.  The  Rev.  A.  Dv 
Crake's  Stories  from  Old  English  History  (Mowbray  &  Co.)  may 
be  warmly  commended  for  the  skill  shown  in  reshaping  and  illus- 
trating the  annals  of  old  chroniclers.  Compiled  with  excellent 
taste  and  deeply  interesting,  no  better  book  of  its  kind  could  be 
offered  to  schoolboys.  Mr.  A.  R.  Hope  MoncrietFs  Scenes  front 
Our  Century  (Charles  &  Co.)  is  composed  of  well- selected  readings 
from  Alison,  Thiers,  Napier,  and  other  historians.  Mr.  Lewis 
Carroll  is  largely  responsible  for  the  inspiration  of  In  the  Land 
of  Nod,  by  Ada  C.  Marzetti  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  Far 
less  imitative,  indeed  not  without  originality,  is  the  collection 
of  children's  stories,  entitled  Little  Margit,  by  M.  A.  Hoyer 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  The  Christmas  Box,  issued  by  the 
same  publishers,  is  a  pretty  miscellany  of  stories  and  pictures  for 
younger  children.  We  have  received  a  number  of  short  attractive 
stories  from  Messrs.  Nisbet  &  Co.,  all  pretty  little  gift-books  for 
young  people.  Mrs.  Marshall's  Story  of  John  Marbeck  is  based 
on  the  slender  existing  records  of  the  life  of  the  Windsor  organist 
John  Marbeck,  or  Merbecke,  who  was  charged  with  heresy  and 
sentenced  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  little  book 
displays  Mrs.  Marshall's  gifts  very  favourably.  Of  two  storie3 
by  Jessie  Smith,  Stephe?i  Gilmour's  Dream  and  Both  Sides,  the 
latter  is  the  better  told,  though  less  ambitious.  Mr.  Jackson 
Wray's  Primrose  Garth,  and  Judith  the  Stranger,  by  the  Hon. 
Gertrude  Boscawen,  are  pretty  and  interesting  stories.  Miss 
Linskill's  Hagar  (Clarke  &  Co.),  a  reprint  from  Good  Words,  is  a 
touching  love  story,  with  excellent  local  colour  in  the  Yorkshire 
speech  of  the  dialogue  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery.  We  have 
also  received  The  Bairns'  Annual,  edited  by  Alice  Corkran  (Field 
&  Tuer)  ;  Sindbad  the  Sailor  (Routledge)  ;  Gems  of  Gold,  by  the 
Rev.  Basil  Woodd  (Dean  &  Son) ;  My  Tour  Eastward,  by  Dr. 
Edward  Riches  (English  Publishing  Co.) ;  and  Tom's  Adventures 
in  Search  of  Shudoivland,  by  Herbert  Sweetland  (Fisher  Unwin). 

Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer's  revivals  of  old-fashioned  picture-books 
for  children  ought  to  prove  formidable  competitors  with  modern 
examples.  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  and  Deborah  Dent  and  her 
Donkey  are  old  favourites  that  have  never  been  dethroned,  though 
they  have  suffered  a  temporary  exile.  Each  is  a  wellspring  of 
wholesome  diversion.  The  coloured  illustrations  to  Silver  Voice  ; 
a  Fairy  Tale,  are  animated  by  a  broader  humour  and  a  more 
trenchant  gaiety.  The  picture  at  p.  57,  of  Harry  and  his  distant 
mother,  is  certainly  very  gay.  Messrs.  Dean  &  Son  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  various  amusing  picture-books,  full  of  pretty  coloured 
designs,  combined  in  some  instances  with  capital  contrivances  for 
arresting  the  attention  of  infants.  Picture  Scraps  and  Rhyynes  will 
amuse  youngsters  for  many  a  day,  either  with  the  pencil  to  copy  the 
numerous  cuts  or  with  the  paint-box  to  colour  them.  The  Panorama 
of  the  Circus  is  a  delightful  toy-book,  which,  on  unfolding, 
presents  the  whole  round  of  attractions  in  a  circus.  The  Little 
One's  Own  Playmate  and  The  Little  One's  Own  Companion  are 
full  of  marvellous  pictorial  attractions,  the  coloured  plates  being 
remarkably  good.  A  capital  scheme  for  sweetening  the  obnoxious 
process  of  alphabet  teaching  is  The  Surpi-ise  Panoramic  A  B  C, 
invented  by  Walter  Stranders.  Word  and  Picture  Changes 
is  a  smaller  book  of  the  like  character.  Each  of  these  picture- 
books  is  a  boon  to  the  nursery.  Joyful  Days  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.) 
is  a  pleasing  pictorial  romance  for  young  readers.  From  Messrs. 
Raphael  Tuck  &  Co.  we  have  received  a  large  chromo  representing 
four  generations  of  the  Royal  Family,  "  The  Royal  Circle  at 
Windsor,"  a  Jubilee  group  of  Royal  portraits. 

We  have  received  a  good  collection  of  Christmas  Cards  from 
Wirths  Brothers.  The  landscapes  painted  on  white  satin  are 
particularly  well  done  ;  of  the  folding  cards,  one,  a  snowy  moon- 
light scene  with  a  little  church  and  two  or  three  cottages, 
another  with  calm  evening  winter  views,  are  the  prettiest.  The 
same  views  also  appear  on  single  cards.  There  are  some  par- 
ticularly good  palette  cards  with  landscapes  on  them,  and  two 
specially  pretty  larger-sized  cards,  one  with  a  view  of  St.  Paul's, 
with  the  roofs  of  the  houses  round  covered  with  snow  ;  the  other 
of  an  old  country  church,  also  covered  with  snow,  both  scenes 
being  lighted  up  by  the  star.  Perhaps  the  next  in  fascination 
are  some  kittens  climbing  up  a  rope,  "  Ringing  the  Christmas 
Bells."  There  are  also  some  mischievous-looking  puppies  and 
kittens  eating  their  Christmas  dinners ;  some  sage  owls  drinking 
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each  others  health,  or  shaking  hands  for  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  » 
numberless  moonlight  view,,  some  of  town  streets,  a„d°  some  of 
cottars  and  trees.  There  are  also  some  verv  pretty  country 
scene.  iu  the  glow  of  a  winter  sunset,  and  a  JaEufarS^S 
etreet  in  a  town,  with  a  flight  of  doves  descending  on  it. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M.  ££?  S^Y,has  had  in  Turff°t  (0  a  subject  admirably 
j      •  ,  Sulted'  uo  doubt-  ^  his  own  knowledge  and  power,  but 
ess  interestmg  generally  than  those  of  his  predecessors^  the  kme 
SvSuV lfH  Was,amo9t  .^cellent  and  eminent  person,  but,  as 
even  Sir.  Motley  mhlB  capital  essay  on  him  seems  to  have  felt 
»f8««.  .  There  is  a  kind  of  dryness  about  him 
^vlncli  was  rather  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
If  V!0le(ml-V  s^^-    "owever,  that  is  not  M.  Say? 
w I  n  ] Z     ^     novelty in  his  book  is  the  attempt  (not,  as  those 

tin  CLL  S«bjeCt  Ln°W',  at  a11  a  h°l,eless  0De)  to  show 
that  lurgot  s  influence  was  by  no  means  the  shortlived  and 
finally  stifled  thing  which  it  is  sometimes  described  as  bein-  ■  that 
he  was  not  merely  a  precursor,  but  a  performer.  The  book  is 
m TV1  \St>\cl™  and  V  «o  means  dull,  and  nobody  is 
likely  to  question  the  author's  competence  for  the  task 
iJn ,  1.  ^m,parative  estimate  in  which  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  has 
betn  held  by  generations  of  contemporaries  has  always  been  a 

Eri!£  °  fT1**'  C,aU  iEdeed  0Dl^  be  ^counted  for  as  a 
triumph  of  the  «  personal  equation."  It  has  gone  so  far  that 
to  Pvtv^fn  ^eyrebrune  has  actually  given  himself  the  trouble 
to  extiact  a  volume  01  Pensees  from  M.  Houssaye's  writings  (2I 
We  have  read  them  without  any  prejudice,  but,  we  must  say, 
with  uncommonly  little  profit.  They  are  for  the  most  part  alte£ 
nately  frivolous  and  trite,  and  even  the  semi-epigrammatic  form 
which  tolerably  well-written  French  gives  almost  of  its  own 
motion  to  anything  written    in   it  fails  to  endow  them  with 

If  there  is  any  one  who  likes  to  see  Prince  Bismarck  repre- 
sented as  the  universal  Mephistopheles  of  Europe,  he  can  find  it 
done  to  his  hand  in  a  few  pages  by  "Un  Anonyme"  (x)  This 
Anon  must  have  given  the  Prince  (if  that  statesman  has  had 
amusement  }  *  &W  minutes  of  sincere  pleasure  and 

BbnriefBr''TlU«  ^  France"  (4;  is  Louise-Elisabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  and  Duchess  of  Parma.  Like  her 
sisters  she  suffered  rather  from  evil  tongues  :  but  unlike  them  she 
was  taken  away  before  the  evil  days,  and  died  nearly  thirty  years 
belore  the  Revolution.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  verv 
interesting  person,  but  like  most  of  her  family,  except  her  unlucky 
eldest  nephew,  she  had  talent,  aud  she  has  found  an  enthusiastic 
defender  in  M.  de  Beaunez. 

Few  episodes  of  history  of  equal  importance  or  unimportance 
nave  had  so  much  written  about  them  as  the  "  White  Terror  "(e) 
and  here  is  M.  Vermeil  de  Conchard  with  another  volume  (not 
a  big  one  it  is  true),  entirely  devoted  to  the  murder  of  Marshal 
iirune.  I  he  style  is  long-winded  and  somewhat  ampoule,  but  the 
tacts  of  the  murder  and  the  investigation  into  it  are  told  clearly 
enough.  J 

There  are  few  more  industrious  and  better-skilled  popularizers 
of  science  than  M,  Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle  (6).    In  his  volume  on 

lie  he  has  as  usual  had  at  his  disposal  the  ample  resources  of 
MM.  Hachette  s  blocks  for  illustrating  his  own  letterpress,  and  the 
result  is  a  capital  treatise  of  its  kind. 

It  is  probably  too  late  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Russian 
novel  ;  the  brave  can  only  retire  into  the  strong  places  of  universal 
literature  and  wait  till  the  barbarian  tyranny  is  overpast.  Heredi- 
tary bondsmen  of  every  new  literary  fad,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  glad  ol  M.  Dehness  cento  of  illustration  (with  commentary)  of 
the  land-love  of  the  Russian  peasant  (7). 

Some  interesting  volumes  of  editions  of  classics  have  appeared 
for  the  end  of  the  year.  M.  Cuantelauze  gives  an  eighth  fat 
volume  to  the  "Grands  ecrivaics "  edition  of  Retz  (Paris  • 
Hachette), preceded,  as  is  his  wont,  though  not  the  general  wont  of 
the  series,  with  an  avertissement,  singling  out  some  particular 
points  in  which  the  letters  now  published  illustrate  the  character 
ol  that  great-little  and  little-great  lord  cardinal.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  conveniences  in  the  custom,  though  not  if  it,  acts  as  it 
sometimes  does  (we  do  not  say  in  M.  Uhantelauze's  case),  as 
a  sop  to  the  writer's  conscience  for  delaying  a  comprehensive 
notice.  I  he  charming  little  issues  of  the  Librairie  des  Biblio- 
philes count  four  new  numbers,  which  display  all  M  Jcuaust's 
wonted  excellences  of  printing  and  get-up,  and  which  contrast  so 
StelKingly  with  the  ugliness  of  some  otherwise  meritorious  re- 
prints published  in  England  at  no  very  much  smaller  price  M 
Henri  de  Pene  has  prefixed  an  introduction  to  a  handsome 


61  h  vnln  Bran^me^ell-known  D'aucum  duels.  There  is  tjJ 
Jto  volume  o .  M onta.gne,  the  second  of  M.  Bemrescos  (EuvS 
hSTSnt  P<*««-«  (containing  Zadig,  Memnon,  Micromegas,  audi 
halt  a  dozen  other  little  masterpieces  of  satiric  tale-telling)  ;  and: 
M  T  „  ennJ'ep,nnt  °    th&  2>i8cours  de  la  ™th°de,  edited  by 

K  ,00  Zm'  °f  theRe,t,he  DeSCartes  illld  the  Volta»-o  cannot 
e  lit  ons         recommeQded  to  whosoever  wants  handy  and  pretty 


{Lunette!*  9rands  icril>ain>  frantais—Turgot.     Par  Ldon  Say.  Pans: 
(2)  Le  livre  de  minuit.    Par  Arsene  Houssaye.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

,»  (3)  fA  ■J'r'",c.e  et  *a  ;><>liti,jue  turopienne.    Par  un  Anonyme. 

raru:  Ohio.  lireat  Yarmouth:  Hoke. 

P  ins  UVcmn  ^  FranCt  et  *a  corrcsPondan<:e  iiitime.    Par  L.  de  Beauriez. 

oiSJSr^A  Perrinart;C/'a'  ^  Conl'"alld!i"t  Vermeil  de 

(6)  Lepetrote.    Par  W.  dc  Fonvielle.    Paris  :  Hachette. 
mirtri?        dUn>k  R°mm  li"SSC"  rarM-  Dclines•  ^aiisi  Li^i»e 


NEW  BOOKS  AXD  REPRINTS. 

THli°\G£  Central  Asia,  by  Dr.  Henry  Lansdell  (Sampson 
Low^  Co.),  is  a  popular  edition  or  abstract  in  one  volume 
of  the  authors  larger  work,  Russian  Central  Asia,  retaining  all  of 
he  travellers  record  that  directly  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  general  public.    The  work  of  abridgment  is  skilfully  executed 

ut«  the°boo\a  mimbe,,  of  iute^tiD"  ***  'eally SStrativl 
cuts,  the  book  has  an  excellent  map  and  a  brief  but  readable 
appendix  on  the  settlement  of  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission 
With  regard  to  the  final  stage  of  the  Boundary  question  there 

omptimismmw7-  f°  "  "  W  *  im!30SSible  t0  Sha-  »  tfteasan 
optimism  which  a  <  mild  course  of  Blue-book  reading"  has 

aroused  in  Dr.  Lansdell.  The  «  discussion,"  in  which  he  playfully 

adopts  the  sty  e  of  the  irresponsible  journalist,  givin/popukr 

expression  to  the  views  of  the  average  Russian  'and  EnglfsS? 

scarcely  touches  the  real  gravity  of  the  question.    Nor  does it 

seem  to  us  here  is  any  felicity  in  the  facetious  tone  of  the  wri  e 

which  might  be  not  unbecoming  to  a  platform  orator,  but  L' 

5S  SJTt    ln  a  b00,k  Tritten  h? an  earnest  and  sin°^ 

L  !  f  f  S°me  iHnds  thel'e  is  ao^ant  satisfaction  to 
be  extracted  from  any  settlement  of  a  great  international  dispute 
apart  from  its  nature  or  finality,  but  few  of  those  who  are  fully 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Russian  enterprise  in  Central  3 
will  respond  to  Dr  Lansdell's  view  of  the  matter.    The  condition 

ind  £nTfn?fS  °f.E~  P™°»a  is  a  object  of  public  inte^st^ 
and  Dr.  Lansdell  wisely  includes  in  the  present  volume  his  latest 
observations.  _   The  reader  who  has  followed  all  the  phases  o 

cZnnt'eZJ  iZ*  aPPearauce  of  Vr-  Lansdell's  Through  Siberia 
cannot  do  better  than  compare  the  extraordinary  diversity  of 
opinion,  or  perhaps  of  impressions,  exhibited  by  Prince  Kropotkiue 
and  the  author  with  the  interesting  papers  on  Prison  Life  of  the 
Russum  Revolutionists  by  Mr.  George  Kennan,  of  which  thefirst 
instalment  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Century 

a7dSep»^l  f  SV  " !,nU^/isited  the  fortress  of  StPeteV 
and  St.  Paul,  as  Dr.  Lansdell  did,  under  official  patronage,  but  he 

has  collected  evidence  from  some  fifty  exiles  in  Siberia  who  have 
suffered  imprisonment  within  those  notorious  walls  between  1874 
ZtJ  Sf^  inspected  a  large  number  of  other  prisons  and 
penal  establishments  ,n  Russia  and  Siberia.  His  account  of  the 
treatment  of"  suspects"  is  not  quite  such  pleasant  reading  as  Dr. 
Lansdell  s  admirable  picture  of  the  Nihilist  in  the  Troubetzkoy 
bastion,  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  roomy  cell,  "toes  in  the  air 
reading  a  book  and  smoking  a  cigar."  Mr.  Kennan  supplies  a  key 
to  the  contradictory  testimony  on  this  subject.  He  says  ■_«  The 
reader  must  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  Russian  prisons  are 
managed  upon  any  definite  well-ordered  system,  or  that  there  is 
any  consistent  adherence  to  a  predetermined  policy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  Everywhere  there  is  irregularity,  disorder, 
caprice,  and  a  more  or  less  complete  lack  of  method."  " 

The  English  reader  has  long  felt  the  want  of  a  comprehensive 
and  trustworthy  compendium  of  Russian  history.  No  work  could 
better  supply  the  need  than  Mrs.  Lang's  excellent  translation  of 
M.Alfred  Rambauds  History  of  Russia  (Sampson  Low  &  Co). 
which,_  unlike  all  other  histories  of  Russia  in  English,  has  a  true 
beginning  and  a  scientific  continuity.  The  vague  retrospect  of 
prehistoric  legend  that  has  hitherto  served  to  introduce  what  is 
commonly  considered  the  history  of  Russia  is  here  replaced  by  a 
skilful  and  lucid  narrative,  inseparable  from  the  modern  portion  of 
the  work,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1882. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  Belgrave's  Luck  in  the  Diamond  Fields  (Ward  & 
Downey)  is  a  volume  of  short  stories  illustrative  of  Kimberlev 
society  the  iniquities  of  I.  D.  B.,  and  the  sudden  finding  and  not 
less  sudden  loss  of  big  diamonds.  Some  of  these  stories  of  bier 
diamonds  are  exciting  enough,  and  equally  stirring  are  the 
sketches  of  the  sporting  fraternity  of  the  Diamond  Fields. 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  Sir  William  Aitken's  The 
Growth  of  the  Recruit  and  Young  Soldier  (Macmillan  &  Co.): 
TJ  J  ,Stevensons  Virginibus  Puerisque  (Chatto  &  Windus)  • 
Mr  Gladstone:  a  Study,  by  L.  J.  Jennings,  M.P.  (Blackwood  ;' 
Victorian  Poets,  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  (Chatto  & 
Windus) ;  and  a  translation  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Williams  of  M.  F  Du 
Boisgobey  s  Qrvppe-SoUil—The  Bride  of  a  Bay  (Koutled<-e) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

NOTICE   TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  II  art 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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MR.  BALFOUR  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  BALFOUR  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  devoted 
bis  rapidly-developed  and  now  considerable  power  as 
an  orator  to  a  more  useful  or,  for  tbe  moment  indeed,  a 
more  urgently  needful,  work  tban  that  which  he  has  just 
accomplished  with  such  brilliant  success  at  Manchester. 
There  is  no  greater  error  in  politics — certainly  none  in 
modern  democratic  politics — than  to  imagine  that  lies  are 
not  worth  exposing  and  that  misrepresentations  and  mysti- 
fications, many  of  which  fall  little  short  of  lies  either  in 
immorality  or  mischief,  may  be  left  to  clear  themselves  up 
of  their  own  kind  accord.  Such  supineness  would  probably 
be  dangerous  to  those  who  indulged  in  it  under  any  form  of 
polity  ;  but  under  one  in  which  Government  has  perpetu- 
ally to  justify  itself  to  a  mixed  multitude  of  persons,  credu- 
lous by  nature  and  uncritical  from  want  of  training,  easily 
caught  by  the  most  striking  or  startling  story  with  which 
they  are  plied,  and  which  the  large  majority  of  them  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  nor  capacity  to  sift  for  them- 
selves— in  such  a  political  society,  we  say,  truth  demands 
unsleeping  vigilance  and  unwearied  activity  of  its  defenders. 
The  lie  should  not,  if  possible,  be  allowed  "  time  on  its  own 
"  wings  to  fly " ;  and,  since  its  authors  nowadays  do  not 
accept  even  Clough's  ironically  modified  version  of  the  Ninth 
Commandment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assist  the  efforts  of  the 
half-fledged  falsehood  by  vigorous  bearing  of  false  witness  on 
their  own  part,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  lie-catcher 
to  be  early  in  the  field.  We  reflect,  with  satisfaction,  that 
we  ourselves  have  always  done  our  best  in  this  matter, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  it.  A  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
especially  a  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  has  so 
many  other  demands  upon  his  time,  and  even  upon  his  tongue, 
on  the  occasions  when  he  speaks  in  public,  that  he  cannot 
be  always  executing  the  judgment  of  nail  and  hammer  upon 
the  false  coin  so  industriously  put  in  circulation  by  his 
opponents.  It  is  an  excellent  thing,  however,  that  he  should 
from  time  to  time  take  personal  part  in  this  ceremony,  even 
though  the  brass  and  pewter  currency  may  have  so 
accumulated  while  be  has  been  otherwise  occupied  as  to 
compel  him,  as  it  compelled  Mr.  Balfour  at  Manchester 
last  Wednesday,  to  devote  a  good  two-thirds  of  a  long  speech 
to  the  work  of  withdrawing  it  from  circulation. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  pleasure,  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  to  see  the  work  done  in  so  thoroughly  workmanlike 
a  style.  There  are  the  coins,  nailed  hard  and  fast — a  row 
of  inordinate  length,  stretching  literally  from  one  end  of  the 
counter  to  the  other,  of  every  variety  of  size  and  date,  from 
the  oldest  issue  emitted  from  the  famous  mint  at  Notting- 
ham, which  Colonel  Dopping  was  the  first  to  put  the  police 
upon,  down  to  the  latest  of  the  boldly-executed  counterfeits 
which  come  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Dillon.  This  last — the 
story  of  the  twenty-four  people  who  numbered  thirty-five, 
and  included,  without  her  presence,  an  old  woman  of 
eighty,  and  of  the  girl  of  fourteen  whose  sentence  "  to 
"  hard  labour  with  the  common  off-scourings  of  the  gaols  " 
was  a  committal  to  prison  for  a  week,  in  consequence  of  her 
refusal  to  find  bail  for  her  good  behaviour  for  six  months — 
is  unique  in  its  kind.  No  "  smasher,"  not  even  an  Irish 
smasher,  has  ever  equalled  this  work  of  pseudo-numismatic 
art;  to  which  no  criticism  can  do  justice.  It  must  be 
patiently  and  reverently  studied.  The  work  of  "  Mill " 
or  "  Screw,"  however,  is  not,  in  other  respects,  so  in- 
teresting as  that  of  their  two  collaborators ;  who,  it  will 
be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read — and  everybody 


should  read — Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  excellent  Rogue's  Life, 
bore  the  names  of  "Old  File"  and  "Young  "File"  re- 
spectively. And  of  the  two  the  more  interest  attaches 
to  the  work  of  "  Young  File."  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
that  is  to  say,  has  produced  a  more  ingenious  imitation 
of  a  good  half-crown  than  has  been  turned  out  even 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  This  at  least  is,  wo  think, 
no  extravagant  compliment  to  pay  to  Sir  George's  quota- 
tion of  the  other  day  from  United  Ireland,  designed  to  prove 
the  "  amazing  moderation  "  of  that  amiable  print,  an  extract 
wherefrom  the  distinguished  quoter  omitted  a  sentence 
which  would  have  proved  that  the  "  handful  of  miscreants 
whom  the  writer  in  United  Ireland  was  denouncing  were 
not  the  Moonlighters,  but  the  police.  Ingenuity,  we 
submit,  can  go  no  higher  than  this. 

We  cannot,  however,  afford  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this 
fascinating  subject.  Nor  can  we  to-day,  as  we  should  have 
liked  to  do,  refer  in  as  detailed  a  fashion  as  it  deserves  to 
Mr.  Balfour's  excellent  Rectorial  Address.  We  cannot, 
however,  deny  ourselves  a  passing  smile  on  one  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  the  bewildered  Radical  has  passed  upon  it,  a 
criticism  instructive  in  the  highest  degree,  and  moreover 
almost  touching  in  the  innocence  of  self-ignorance  to  which 
it  testifies.  They  find  it  strange,  do  these  simple  people — 
for  it  is  simplicity  with  some  of  them — that  Mr.  Balfour, 
a  "  Coercionist "  in  politics,  should  be  what  they  regard  as 
an  "  anarchist "  in  matters  literary.  In  other  words,  a  pro- 
test against  the  tyranny  of  so-called  "  leaders  of  thought  " 
in  literature — which  was  really  the  gist  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
eminently  wholesome  and  profitable  discourse  at  St.  Andrews- 
— comes,  in  the  opinion  of  these  worthy  critics,  with  incon- 
sistency from  the  statesman  who  is  strenuously  battling 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  self  constituted  leaders  of  action 
in  Ireland.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  fun- 
damental servility  which  underlies  the  superficial  self-asser- 
tion of  the  genuine  Radical.  Once  terrify  him — and  it  is 
easy  to  do — "  once,"  in  the  expressive  slang  of  the  cricketer, 
"  establish  funk  "  in  the  Radical  mind,  and  the  owner 
of  that  mind  is  ready,  nay,  eager,  to  knuckle  down  to  those 
who  claim  to  rule  him,  whether  they  are  a  committee  of 
the  National  League  or  a  coterie  of  professors,  and  he  can 
no  more  pluck  up  the  heart  to  examine  into  the  pretensions 
of  one  set  of  his  voluntarily  accepted  masters  than  into 
those  of  the  other. 

The  week  has  been  very  fruitful  in  speeches.  Lord 
Granville  has  addressed  a  dinner-audience  at  the  Eighty 
Club;  Lord  Rosebery,  upon  whose  speech  at  Oldham,  as 
well  as  that  of  Lord  Granville  above-mentioned,  we  com- 
ment elsewhere,  has  spoken  since  at  Huddersfield ;  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  has  been  heard  at  Stockport,  and 
we  suppose,  though  he  hardly  reckons  any  longer  among 
serious  political  disputants,  that  we  must  add  the  name 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  has  been  endeavouring  to 
amuse  his  Hampshire  neighbours  at  Bournemouth.  Of  Lord 
Rosebery  we  need  only  say  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
supplying  effective  splints  to  the  seriously  fractured  argu- 
ment on  which  he  mainly  relied  at  Oldham.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  rather  made  its  need  of  surgical  treatment  the 
more  conspicuous.  Attempting  to  answer  the  old  argu- 
ment last  put  in  a  most  pointed  fashion  by  Lord  Derby — 
that  if  the  "  wish  of  the  Irish  people  "  is  to  be  decisive  on  the 
question  of  granting  Home  Rule,  it  must  also  be  decisive 
on  the  question  of  assenting  to  complete  Separation — Lord 
Rosebery  elects  to  meet  it  with  the  more  politically  prudent, 
but  also  the  more  controversially  disastrous,  of  the  two 
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possible  replies.  He  admits  in  effect  that  our  own  sense  of 
what  is  safe  and  wise  must  approve  of  the  thing  wished  for 
by  the  Irish  people,  or  it  ought  not  to  be  granted.  Our 
own — that  is,  the  Gladstonian — sense  of  what  is  safe  and 
wise  does  approve  of  Home  Rule,  but  does  not  approve  of 
Separation.  Argal,  we  are  willing  to  grant  the  one,  but 
should  oppose  the  other.  But  does  not  Lord  Rosebery 
see  that  this  cuts  away  the  supports  of  his  platform  at 
Oldham,  and  at  the  same  time  annihilates  the  one  feeble 
plea  on  which  Gladstoirians  attempt  to  justify  their  leader's 
and  their  own  apostacy  1  For  what  now  becomes  of  the 
alleged  metamorphosis  of  the  whole  political  situation  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  return  of  the 
86  Parnellites  in  18S5  1  What  becomes  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
own  argument  at  Oldham  that  the  Repeal  cry  was  not  to  be 
listened  to  when  it  was  raised  by  O'Connell  and  his  two- 
fifths  of  the  Irish  representation,  but  that,  now  it  has  been 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Parxell  and  his  five-sixths  of  the  Irish 
representation,  we  are  bound  to  respond  to  it  by  concession  1 
"What  possible  relation  can  these  statistics  now  bear  to  the 
merits  of  the  policy  which  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  unsafe 
and  unwise  in  October  1885,  safe  and  wise  in  December  of 
the  same  year  1  We  have  asked  Lord  Rosebery  elsewhere 
to  consider  these  questions,  and  have  declined  to  put  them 
to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  upon  whose  speech  at  Bourne- 
mouth, in  which  he  permits  himself  to  speak  of  the  "  vulgar 
"insolence  "  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  mentioning  an  historical  fact, 
we  shall  hold  ourselves  absolved  from  adding  anything  to 
the  damning  commentary  involved  in  the  mere  quotation  of 
the  above-cited  words.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  speech 
at  Stockport  is  good  for  what  it  contains  as  well  as  for 
what  it  omits,  for  its  telling  enumeration  of  the  gains 
of  the  Unionist  cause,  and  for  its  abstention,  in  addressing 
Mr.  J ennikgs's  constituency,  from  any  encouragement  of  the 
economical  heresy  of  which  Mr.  Jennings  is  a  prominent 
apostle. 


THE  TIMES  S  DYNAMITE. 

THE  inability  of  newspapers  to  be  quiet  about  anything 
they  think  they  know  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  civili- 
zation. If  the  Times  knows  "  a  person  who  is  in  a  position 
"  to  know "  how  we  are  to  be  blown  up  by  a  gentleman 
with  the  gentlemanly  name  of  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams,  the 
Times  should  not  publish  his  information.  The  proceeding 
is  worse  than  that  of  a  Village  Idiot  in  a  novel  or  a  play. 
As  all  the  world  is  aware  the  Village  Idiot  is  for  ever  finding 
out  exactly  what  the  villain  is  about,  and  is  always  dis- 
closing it  in  the  nick  of  time.  But  the  Times,  with  the 
same  success  in  obtaining  information  about  the  plans  and 
prospects  of  villains,  does  not  select  the  nick  of  time,  if  any 
nick  there  be,  for  making  its  disclosures.  Nobody  but  the 
miscreants,  if  there  are  miscreants  about,  can  profit  by  the 
warning,  while  the  public,  excusably  nervous,  may  be  driven 
into  excesses.  We  must  all  die,  as  Shallow  was  aware. 
Death  is  certain  to  all,  and  the  prejudice  against  being 
blown  to  bits  may  be  unjustifiable.  Still  it  exists,  and 
people  who  believe  the  Times  will  regard,  with  painful  sus- 
picions, gentlemen  usually  welcomed  in  all  societies,  gentle- 
men with  an  American  aspect  and  an  Irish  accent. 

The  person  who  blabbed  to  the  Times  did  not  say  anything 
that  was  of  the  slightest  use.  He  said  that  Dr.  Hamilton 
Williams  (than  whose  we  never  heard  a  name  which  move 
invited  sympathy  and  respect)  had  succeeded  Mr.  O'Donovan 
Rossa  as  Head  Centre.  We  cannot  think  that  a  Doctor  of 
Law,  Physic,  or  perhaps  it  is  Music,  will  find  Mr.  Rossa's 
position  pleasant  or  profitable.  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams 
may  sing,  to  Rossa,  like  Omar  Khayyam  : — 

Ah  Love,  could  you  and  I  with  Fate  conspire 
To  Ki"asp  the  British  Government  entire, 
Would  we  not  shiver  it  to  bits,  and  then 
Kemouid  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire  ? 

But  these  things  cannot  be  done  by  wishing,  nor  by  sing- 
ing, nor  even  by  two  hundredweight  of  dynamite  and 
200,000/.,  at  which  the  Times  calculates  the  resources  of 
Dr.  Hamilton  Williams.  The  good  physician  has  also  "  a 
"  staff  of  clerks,"  but  we  do  not  much  fear  them,  and  only 
hope  that  they  "  get  their  salaries  regular." 

The  informant  of  the  Times  was  a  poor  Parnellite — 
merely  a  Home  Ruler — and  he  docs  not  go  all  lengths  with 
Dr.  Hamilton  Williams.  He  is  against  assassination,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  even  when  only  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  be 
the  victim.  Still  more  is  he  against  the  rather  wholesale 
annoyance  which  might  conceivably  be  caused   by  two 


hundredweight  of  dynamite.  This  hardly  seems  consistent 
with  the  Times's  theory  of  Parnellism  and  Crime — but  no 
matter.  Probably  he  is  also  of  opinion  that  200,000/.  might 
be  better  employed  in  paying  Irish  members  more  hand- 
somely than  in  suborning  assassins,  and  organizing  In- 
vincibles.  He  does  not  say  where  the  200,000?.  came  from, 
and  we  cannot  furnish  even  a  guess. 

The  rest  of  the  talk  of  the  person  "  who,  we  believe,  is  in, 
"  a  position  to  know,"  was  not  much  less  vague.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  Free  trade  Movement  in  Dynamite  Labour  has 
begun.  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  has  found  out  that  Irish- 
Americans  who  come  over  here  are  rather  closely  surveyed 
by  our  brutal  police.  They  cannot  work  "directly,"  nor 
with  comfort  and  safety.  The  idea  is  to  employ  English 
labour,  which  is  cheaper  than  Irish-American  labour,  and 
can  be  had  in  any  quantity.  Whether  it  is  to  stab  public 
men  or  to  bring  things  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics  by  blowing  up  private  men,  "  instruments  can  be 
"  found  among  us  in  any  number."  Well,  as  to  "  taking 
"  off  "  public  men,  much  depends  on  who  it  is  proposed  to 
take  off.  "  The  Society  for  Doing  Without  Some  People  " 
has  already  been  described  by  a  facetious  writer.  There 
are  dozens  of  public  men  whom  we  could  do  without  very 
nicely.  "Que  Messieurs  les  Assassins  commencent,"  and 
we  shall  begin  to  carry  the  war  into — the  proper  quarters. 
Assassination  is  a  game  at  which  two,  or  even  more,  can 
play.    But  it  seems  difficult  to  get  the  wickets  pitched. 

The  Times's  friend  says  that  a  man  came  over  (from  the 
usual  place)  to  get  up  outrages  in  the  Jubilee  week.  That 
would  have  given  a  singular  interest  to  the  pageants,  but 
somehow  the  outrages  were  not  got  up.  The  gentleman 
from  the  usual  place  had  to  go  back  to  his  own.  That  is  all 
old  gossip  ;  true  or  untrue,  it  needeth  not  that  one  should 
rise  from  the  Parnellites  to  tell  the  Times  what  all  the  world 
has  heard  long  ago.  A  gentleman  named  Kearney  came 
next,  and  went  away  again.  "  Deyv'Iish  interesting  story, 
"  Sumph,"  is  all  the  comment  that  need  be  made  upon  this! 
Then  somebody  went  to  New  York  to  arrange  for  more 
murders  and  explosions.  Das  ist  sehr  interessant.  The 
wise  man  of  the  Parnellite  party  who  poured  all  these 
agreeable  bits  of  stale  news  into  the  ears  of  the  Times 
does  not  even  know  where  the  two  hundredweight  of 
dynamite  is.  One  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  orators,  before 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  said  it  was  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  Mansion  House.  The  Times  had  better  take 
a  lantern  and  go  and  look  for  it  there.  But  the  Times 
is  content  to  think  that  "the  publicity  now  given  to 
"  his  statement  may  lead  to  its  discovery."  Much  more 
likely  that  it  will  lead  to  its  being  concealed  somewhere 
else  or  exploded  at  once  without  any  more  false  modesty. 
Finally,  the  Times's  tame  Parnellite  casually  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  new  powder  which  "  floated  lightly  on  water, 
"  and  yet  retained  all  its  destructive  properties."  Perhaps 
the  Times  is  afraid  that  this  valuable  substance  will  be  used 
to  set  the  Thames  on  fire. 

These  "  revelations  "  are  useless,  are  empty,  are  worthless 
whether  they  are  correct  or  incorrect.  They  add  nothing 
to  the  information  of  the  police,  they  may  alarm  sweet 
elderly  ladies,  and  they  will  only  be  laughed  at  by  con- 
spirators. The  very  day  after  the  Times  printed  these 
portentous  novelties  some  News  Agency  sent  a  minion  to 
the  police.  The  police  shook  a  Burleighan  head,  and  de- 
clined, of  course,  to  give  information  to  be  used,  as  it 
would  be  used,  by  conspirators.  If  what  the  Times  printed 
had  been  of  any  value  to  anybody,  it  would  have  been  of 
value  to  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams.  But  he  ungratefully 
declares  that  it  is  "  absurd."  This  hardly  needs  the  Q.  E.  D. 
which  Euclid  rather  pedantically  adds  to  the  same  sort  of 
remark. 

Why  is  this  kind  of  mischievous  nonsense  printed  1  It 
is  no  more  useful  nor  dignified  than  the  publication  of  a 
leading  article  on  Mr.  Parnell's  private  address,  and  on 
the  name  by  which  he  prefers  to  be  known  sometimes. 
This  kind  of  thing  might  well  be  left  to  the  Professional 
Rioters  Gazette.  Newspapers  are  not  very  patriotic  or 
public-spirited  institutions.  If  they  ever  knew  any  secrets, 
the  divulgence  of  which  would  sell  the  paper,  and  ruin  the 
country,  most  English  journalists  would  think  of  the  paper 
first.  "  England  expects  every  bird  to  feather  his  own  nest," 
is  their  motto,  rather  a  mixed  selection  of  proverbial  philo- 
sophy. But  the  Times's  secrets  can  neither  sell  the  paper, 
nor  even  to  any  great  extent  ruin  the  country.  They  are 
as  worthless  as  a  rotten  nut;  the  melancholy  thing  is  that 
their  publication  indicates  a  desire  to  be  publishing  matter 
that  cannot  be  kept  too  strictly  private.    If  the  Times 
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knows  a  Parnellito  who  knows  something  and  wants  to 
sell  it,  let  the  Times  give  him  his  thirty  piecos  of  any 
metal  ho  will  accept,  and  send  the  intelligence  to  Sir 
Charles  Warren.  But,  if  tho  intelligence  published  on 
Wednesday  was  dearly  bought,  wo  can  only  think  of  tho 
negro  and  his  proverb  about  "  are  soon  parted,"  of  which,  as 
his  master  was  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  first  limb  of  the 
adage,  he  "  disremembcred  tho  beginning."  If  tho  treasures 
of  Printing  House  Square  were  exhumed  and  expended 
for  the  news  about  the  Dynamite  and  the  Doctor,  we  can 
only  remark  that  The  Dynamiter  may  be  purchased  for 
teDpence  (discount  off),  and  is  quite  as  useful  as  tho  Times's 
own  Parnellite,  and  a  great  deal  more  amusing. 


TOE  PROTECTIONISTS. 

THE  Protectionist  sect  which  has  formed  itself  within 
the  Conservative  party  is  unfortunately  stronger  in  its 
rank  and  file  than  in  the  ability  or  authority  of  its  leaders. 
Mr.  Howard  Vincent  has  not  yet  attained  any  considerable 
eminence  as  a  politician,  and  he  appears  not  to  have 
mastered  the  simplest  rudiments  of  political  economy.  The 
delegates  who  passed  Protectionist  resolutions  at  Oxford 
seemed  to  be  unconscious  that  they  were  both  com- 
mitting an  economic  blunder  and  violating  the  rules 
of  political  discipline.  There  was  inconvenience  and  im- 
propriety in  their  attempt  to  pledge  the  party  against 
Free-trade  at  the  moment  when  their  chief  was  about  to 
explain  his  policy  and  intentions.  Lord  Salisbury  showed 
great  command  of  temper  in  delivering  his  speech  to  a  par- 
tially mutinous  band  of  followers ;  but  his  prudent  and 
generous  moderation  has  not  been  appreciated  by  the  prin- 
cipal offenders.  If  it  were  desirable  to  restore  protective 
duties,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  and  his  friends  would  be  pui*- 
suing  a  course  which  can  only  end  in  defeat.  It  is,  of 
course,  by  the  aid  of  the  Conservative  party  that  they  hope 
to  effect  their  object,  and  yet  they  are  prepared  to  break  up 
its  organization  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  here  and  there  an  election  might  be  won  by 
an  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  farmers  or  tradesmen  who 
hope  to  establish  a  monopoly  ;  but  the  number  of  constitu- 
encies which  contain  a  majority  of  Protectionists  must 
be  extremely  small.  In  rural  districts  the  agricultural 
labourers  would  assuredly  reject  a  proposal  to  tax  their 
food ;  and  Protectionists  in  towns  desire  to  impose  duties  on 
foreign  manufactures,  and  not  upon  corn.  The  nonsense  of 
Fair-trade  scarcely  imposes  on  the  most  ignorant  portion  of 
the  community ;  and  the  more  ambitious  absurdity  of  dis- 
crimination in  favour  of  the  Colonies  would  be  repudiated 
by  the  mass  of  Protectionists  if  they  understood  its  bearing. 
According  to  the  theory  of  Fair-trade— if  a  confused  notion 
can  be  called  by  so  respectable  a  name — the  produce  of 
any  foreign  country  is  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  if  only 
reciprocal  liberality  is  extended  to  English  goods.  If  such 
a  case  were,  in  defiance  of  probability,  to  occur,  the  protected 
interests  would  be  exposed  to  unlimited  competition  when- 
ever a  foreign  rival  thought  fit  to  try  the  experiment.  A  pre- 
ference of  colonial  produce  would  deprive  the  English  farmer 
of  the  monopoly  which  is  demanded  in  his  name.  Wheat 
from  Manitoba  or  from  India  would  be  as  unwelcome  to  the 
English  producer  as  if  it  had  been  grown  in  Russia  or  in  the 
"United  States. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  ablest  adversary  of  Free- 
trade  in  corn  has  changed  his  opinions.  Mr.  Chaplin  no 
longer  thinks  it  desirable  to  impose  a  differential  duty  on 
foreign  corn,  or  perhaps  he  has  been  convinced  that  such  a 
measure  is  impracticable.  The  knowledge  which  he  has 
acquired  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  the  Currency 
has  suggested  to  him  another  method  of  relieving  English 
agricultural  distress.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  present  convictions,  especially 
as  the  abstruse  controversy  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  will 
not  be  completed  at  an  early  period.  It  is  possible  that  an 
;  increased  production  of  gold  may  correct  the  difficulties 
;  which  have  arisen  from  the  comparative  cheapness  of  silver. 

In  that  event  the  dispute  on  bimetallism  would  perhaps  be 
}  indefinitely  postponed.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Chaplin's 
v  conversion  to  Free-trade  relieves  him  from  a  false  position,  on 
I  which  his  energy  and  his  popular  eloquence  had  been  often 
\  wasted.  Mr.  Lowther  is  more  impenetrable  to  argument, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  perfect  sincerity  and  con- 
j  sistency.  Not  content  with  the  assertion  that  corn  ought 
to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  landlords  and  farmers,  he  revives 


another  forgotten  horesyof  tho  Protectionists  of  tho  last  gene- 
ration. The  Wlii^s  of  forty  years  ago  were  thought  to  have 
taken  a  considerable  step  in  the  direction  of  Free-trade 
when  they  proposed  to  substitute  an  eight-shilling  duty 
for  the  sliding  scale.  Mr.  Lowther  at  present  st  ands  alone 
in  his  preference  of  a  duty  varying  inversely  witli  the 
prico  of  grain,  lie  probably  thinks  that  the  principle  of 
protective  duties  is  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute.  He  justly 
holds  that  Protection  in  some  form  would  effectually  relievo 
agricultural  distress,  and  of  tho  various  kinds  of  duty  he 
naturally  prefers  tho  most  obsolete.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  subsidy  paid  by  the  general  community  to  the  landed 
interest  would  be  extremely  advantageous  to  the  fortunate 
recipients,  but  it  would  be  cheaper  to  make  the  payment 
direct  from  tho  Treasury  than  to  impose  a  charge  on  the 
general  consumer.  The  profits  which  the  middleman  would 
derive  from  the  transaction  would  bo  added  to  the  tax. 

Lord  Brabourne  could,  perhaps,  furnish  some  mysterious 
interpretation  of  his  proposition  that  the  cheapest  loaf  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  loaf.  Comparative  prices  must  be 
supposed  to  assume  that  the  quality  of  the  article  purchased 
is  the  same  whether  corn  is  bought  cheap  or  dear.  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent's  rhetorical  flourishes  neither  require  com- 
ment nor  admit  of  explanation.  The  Duke  of  Rutland 
is  as  respectable  and  as  consistent  a  Protectionist  as  Mr. 
Lowther.  They  both  fully  understand  the  interests  of  the 
only  class  which  they  think  worthy  of  consideration.  Their 
steady  refusal  to  understand  the  other  side  of  the  question 
renders  discussion  impossible.  The  only  argument  which 
seems  to  have  produced  any  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Protectionists  is  the  failure  of  duties  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  prices.  It  seems  that 
French  and  German  farmers  still  complain  of  undue  cheap- 
ness, though  they  have  the  benefit  of  large  protective 
duties.  They  would  probably  reply  that  the  duties  are 
still  too  low,  and  the  German  Parliament  seems  inclined 
to  meet  their  additional  demands.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  English  statesmen  that  not  one  of  them  has  condescended 
to  humour  the  Protectionist  delusion  in  its  naked  form. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Government  has  tacitly 
yielded  the  principle  in  the  Conference  on  Bounties.  Baron 
de  Worms  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  the 
anxiety  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  to  persuade  the 
Continental  States  to  abandon  their  absurd  practice  of 
cheapening  sugar  to  English  consumers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  make  a  wanton 
saciifice  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  own  producers. 
The  intended  and  the  actual  effect  of  the  bounties  is  to 
cripple  the  sugar-refining  industry  in  England  by  doing  the 
work  of  the  manufacturers  in  their  stead  at  an  unre- 
munerative  rate.  The  conduct  of  the  Governments  and 
Legislatures  which  tax  their  own  subjects  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners  is  so  perverse  that  it  naturally  provokes  un- 
friendly comment ;  but  the  acceptance  of  an  anomalous  boon 
furnishes  a  crucial  instance  of  the  soundness  of  Free-trade 
doctrines.  As  Mr.  Leveson  Gower  lately  explained  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  the  sugar  bounties  are  highly  advan- 
tageous to  England  as  a  whole,  though  they  involve  loss  to 
a  few  manufacturers  and  to  a  large  number  of  workmen. 
If  a  foreign  State,  for  its  own  purposes,  thought  fit  to  pro- 
vide England  with  any  other  necessary  of  life  at  an  artifi- 
cially low  price,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  benevolent  offer 
should  be  refused.  The  only  practical  objection  to  the 
foreign  sugar  bounties  which  ought  to  be  entertained  by  an 
English  economist  is  that  they  are  so  paradoxical  as  to  be 
extremely  precarious.  The  mere  assemblage  of  the  Com- 
mission probably  indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
European  Powers  to  escape  from  a  vicious  policy. 

Some  of  the  speakers  at  late  Protectionist  meetings  have 
thought  that  they  could  illustrate  their  contention  by  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  things  in  America  and  to  the  remedy 
which  is  proposed  in  the  President's  Message.  Here,  say 
the  opponents  of  Free-trade,  is  a  country  which  has  long 
enjoyed  ample  Protection,  and  which  is  now  embarrassed, 
not  by  poverty,  but  by  an  excessive  accumulation  of  revenue 
which  it  has  at  present  no  means  of  dissipating.  They 
infer  that  England  would  be  similarly,  if  not  equally,  en- 
riched by  excluding  or  discouraging  foreign  imports.  It 
is  difficult  to  impress  on  Protectionists  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  form  almost  a  world  of  their  own, 
and  that  a  population  of  sixty  millions  spread  over  a  vast 
region  practises  absolute  internal  Free-trade.  Even  this 
advantage  has  not  been  sufficient  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  erroneous  fiscal  legislation.  The  Duke  of  Rutland 
and  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  show  some  boldness  in  their 
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contention  that  the  artificial  condition  of  affairs  which  the 
President  seeks  to  correct  is  really  a  proof  or  an  element 
of  prosperity.  Mr.  Cleveland  thinks  the  evil  of  excessive 
and  unnecessary  taxation  so  serious  that  he  risks  his  own 
personal  ambition  and  the  hopes  of  his  party  on  a  vigorous 
measure  of  Free  trade.  It  is  true  that,  for  obvious  reasons, 
he  gives  another  name  to  the  proposal ;  but  when  he  re- 
commends that  Customs  duties  should  be  levied  only  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  he  conforms  to  the  strictest  principles 
of  political  economy.  His  opponents  will  scarcely  deny  the 
existence  of  the  evil,  though  they  may  differ  as  to  the  means 
of  abating  the  mischief.  It  is  evidently  not  the  interest  of 
the  country  to  keep  a  vast  sum  idle  in  the  Treasury,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  rapid  and  indefinite  increase.  The  deht 
will  be  paid  off  as  soon  as  the  term  of  the  remaining  loans 
has  expired,  and  there  will  be  no  legitimate  purpose  to 
which  the  surplus  income  can  be  applied.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that,  although  the  Republicans  may  possibly  at- 
tribute the  President's  scheme  to  the  influence  of  "  English 
"  gold,"  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  adoption  of  a 
Free-trade  policy  by  the  United  States  will  be  ultimately 
advantageous  to  England.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
competition  in  neutral  markets  is  hampered  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  protective  tariff.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
the  abandonment  of  Free-trade  by  the  English  Parliament 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  rivals  and  by  the  enemies  of  the 
country. 


MR.  PHILIP  HARWOOD. 

MR.  PHILIP  HARWOOD,  late  Editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  who  died  at  his  house  at  Hastings  last  Saturday 
morning  after  a  short  attack  of  bronchitis,  was  one  of  the 
last  representatives  of  the  small  group  of  editors  of  English 
journals  of  the  first  importance  during  a  period  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 
Newspaper  Press — the  period  between  the  First  and  the 
Third  Reform  Bills.  He  did  not  adopt  journalism  as  a 
profession  very  early  in  life,  his  earlier  studies  having  been 
rather  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and,  like  many  of  those 
who  have  made  most  mark  in  their  calling,  he  drifted  into 
that  which,  it  has  been  said  abroad,  mene  a  tout,  but  of  which 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  in  England  that  tout  mene  to  it. 
Mr.  Harwood's  first  practice  was,  we  believe,  made  on  the 
Morning  Chronicle  during  the  short  but  brilliant  period  of 
its  conduct  by  Mr.  John  Douglas  Cook.  He  earned  at  that 
time,  it  is  said,  from  a  distinguished  Liberal  statesman 
the  name  of  the  best  leader-writer  in  England ;  and  it  is  a 
tradition  that  he  invented  the  now  hackneyed,  but  origi- 
nally happy,  phrase  of  "  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents." 
When  Mr.  Cook  took  charge  of  the  Saturday  Review  Mr. 
Harwood  became  his  assistant,  and  was  always  partly,  and 
sometimes  wholly,  concerned  in  editing  this  Review  for  the 
first  twelve  years  of  its  existence.  On  Mr.  Cook's  death, 
in  1868,  he  succeeded  to  the  position  of  editor-in-chief, 
which  he  held  for  fifteen  years,  resigning  it  in  the  winter  of 
1883.  Two  years  before  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  very 
serious  illness,  which  disabled  him  from  work  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  year  1881,  and  from  which  he  never  wholly 
recovered.  For  the  last  four  years  he  had  lived  at  Hastings, 
and  rarely  visited  London. 

During  the  long  period  of  his  tenure  of  one  of  the 
chief  positions  in  what  is  called  the  newspaper  world,  Mr. 
Harwood  was  probably  less  generally  known,  whether 
in  casual  society  or  by  the  trump  of  the  paragraph-writer, 
than  any  of  his  fellows.  Though  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  amiable  of  men,  he  had  little  care  for  general  society  ; 
and  he  never,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  connexion 
with  this  Reviev),  put  his  name  to  any  published  work. 
Rut,  besides  this,  he  had  in  the  very  highest  degree  what 
was  formerly  (and  it  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  we  say 
formerly)  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  English  journalist,  and 
that  which  distinguished  him  most  from  his  Continental 
compeer — the  freedom  from  all  ambition  diyito  monstrari, 
and  to  be  called  the  editor  of  this  or  the  author  of  that.  The 
sense  of  the  importance  of  anonymity — not  as  a  cloak  for 
personal  cupidity,  or  revenge,  or  malice,  but  as  an  engine 
for  creating  and  maintaining  a  corporate  authority  of 
opinion  greater  far  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  advertised 
combination  of  the  cleverest  personalities — was  very  strong 
in  Mi1.  Harwood,  and  he  always  set  his  face  against 
the  opposite  practice  of  personal  journalism,  which  in 
bis  Inter  days  was  revived,  after  for  a  long  time  being 
biuothcred  by  the  practice  of  nearly  all  respectable  news- 


papers. Little,  however,  as  the  outside  world  knew 
of  him,  the  staff  and  contributors  of  the  Review,  as 
well  as  his  private  and  personal  acquaintances,  found  in 
him  one  of  the  kindest  of  friends,  as  well  as  an  editor  who 
took  an  unusual  amount  of  personal  interest  in  the  work  of 
his  contributors,  and  was  as  unwearied  in  assisting  as  in 
supervising  them.  He  had  a  certain  shyness ;  and  this- 
shyness,  as  often  happens,  was  occasionally  mistaken  for 
stiffness  by  those  who  knew  but  little  of  him.  With  those- 
who  saw  him  often  and  knew  him  intimately,  it  very  soon 
wore  off,  and  disclosed  a  fund  of  humorous  geniality  which 
was  not  soon  exhausted.  Mr.  Harwood  was  remarkably 
fond  of  music,  and  this  was,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  his  chief  i 
recreation,  apart  from  his  literai-y  work,  which  was — as  it 
can  have  been  to  few  other  men — work  and  recreation  at 
once. 

Probably,  however,  the  peculiarity  just  noted  in  him — his 
extraordinary  absorption  in  his  occupation  of  editing — was 
his  most  noteworthy  feature.  In  many  ways  he  was  a  born 
editor.  Those  who  saw  him  at  work  were  naturally  lew, 
but  they  would  probably  all  agree  in  expressing  the  opinion- 
that  no  man  ever  concentrated  his  whole  time  and  attention 
upon  his  work  in  quite  the  same  fashion.  He  would  read 
articles  over  and  over  again,  verify  every  reference,  think 
out  every  allusion.  He  had,  like  Dickens,  a  system  of 
punctuation  of  his  own,  though  he  was  good  enough  once  to 
express  sorrow  and  indulgence,  rather  than  anger,  to  a 
young  contributor,  and  not  very  ancient  man,  who  confessed 
that,  like  a  certain  French  writer,  he  considered  punctuation 
an  "  affaire  de  prote,"  and  left  those  things  to  his  printer, 
not  out  of  laziness,  but  out  of  sheer  despair  of,  and  disbelief 
in,  any  catholic  faith  in  "  stops."  But  Mr.  Harwood  was 
as  far  as  possible  from  confining  his  attention  to  stops.  He 
was — though  he  kept  some  general  rules  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  Review  sacred — very  tolerant  of  individual  opinion r 
and,  except  in  cases  of  downright  bad  writing,  was  not  given 
to  those  constant  interferences  with  style  in  which  some 
editors  (to  the  indifference  of  some  of  their  contributors,  and 
the  very  ludicrous  wrath  of  others)  continually  indulge.  If 
he  had  a  fault  in  editing,  it  was  probably  that  of  too  great 
tolerance  and  indulgence  to  a  certain  class  of  established 
contributor,  who,  as  every  editor  knows,  is  apt,  no  one  knows  \ 
how,  to  become  an  established  nuisance.  Yet  nothing  was 
more  unsafe  than  to  presume  on  his  good  nature,  and  he  had 
in  rare  cases  of  proved  lese-journalisme  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other a  way  of  saying  "  He  must  never  write  again  "  which 
was  impressive.  Kind  as  he  was  naturally,  moreover,  he  io- 
other  ways  by  no  means  held  the  editorial  rod  of  office  in 
vain,  as  some  persons  now  living  could  very  abundantly 
testify.  His  long  familiarity  with  journalism,  and  especially 
with  politics  (in  which  he  took  much  greater  interest  I 
than  in  any  other  department)  had  given  him  no  small 
insight  and  something  of  prophetic  strain.  We  remember  ; 
very  well  a  conversation  with  him  when  the  late  Lord' 
Dalhousie,  then  Lord  Ramsay,  coquetted  with  the  Irish 
vote  at  Liverpool — a  conversation  in  which  Mr.  Harwood 
foretold  not  a  little  of  what  has  happened  since,  at  a  time 
when  Hazael's  exclamation  would  have  been  on  the  lips  of 
most  of  the  persons  concerned.  His  own  favourite  poli- 
ticians on  the  two  sides  (as  they  were  till  lately)  were  Lord 
Hartington  and  the  then  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and' 
the  fact  indicates  pretty  exactly  the  complexion  of  his  pri- 
vate political  views.  But  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  impartial  criticism,  which  it  has  been  the- 
uniform  practice  of  this  Review  to  maintain,  and  which  he 
did  not  a  little  to  help  in  impressing  upon  it.  In  fact,  as- 
unaffected  kindliness  was  the  chief  feature  of  his  private 
character,  so  a  shrewd  and  sagacious  moderation  was  the  chief 
feature  of  his  views  on  politics,  and  in  the  general  conduct 
of  his  editorship.  If,  however,  there  was  one  thing  that  he  ' 
detested,  it  was  a  bad  and  silly  book ;  and  he  looked,  we 
imagine,  upon  the  more  modern  practice  of  balancing  con- 
demnation with  a.  little  good-natured  applause  as  a  weakness, 
if  not  a  vice.  But  had  the  unfortunate  author  who  pictured 
the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  very  much  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  pictures  himself  in  one  of  his  Roundabout 
Papers  known  Mr.  Harwood,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  i*eeognize  his  courteous  and  kindly  nature,  though  he 
might  not  have  known  to  how  great  an  extent  Mr.  Harwood's 
possession  of  these  qualities  justified  the  regrets  of  his  family 
and  his  friends. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  DR.  INGRAM. 

riHIE  controversy  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr. 
JL  Ingram  is  interesting,  though  it  baa  but  little  bearing 
on  the  practical  question  of  Home  Rule.  It  might  woll  be 
the  case  that  the  Union  bad  beon  carried  by  the  most 
iniquitous  methods,  and  yet  that  it  was  both  beneficial  and 
virtually  irrevocable.  Conversely  it  would  be  possible  that 
the  most  upright  and  benevolent  legislators  may,  notwith- 
standing the  best  intentions,  have  committed  a  fatal  mistake. 
That  the  result  of  mixed  motives  and  of  acts  which  may 
have  been  sometimes  laudable  and  occasionally  wrongful 
must  be  judged  by  its  operation  and  not  by  its  origin,  is  a 
proposition  self-evident  to  any  understanding  more  simple 
than  Mr.  Gladstone's.  The  history  of  the  Union,  which 
he  now  regards  as  of  paramount  importance,  seems  never  to 
have  excited  his  curiosity  till  he  had  determined  on  his  latest 
political  course.  Even  when  he  introduced  his  Home  Rule 
Bill  and  his  Land  Purchase  Bill,  he  was  content  with 
arguments  which  purported  to  be  founded  on  considerations 
of  expediency  and  justice.  Since  that  time  be  has  employed 
his  leisure  in  the  investigation  of  a  series  of  events  which  in 
their  time  were  undoubtedly  important.  As  might  be 
expected,  he  entered  on  the  inquiry  with  a  mind  fully  made 
up,  and  he  relies,  at  least  in  part,  on  authorities  which  are, 
if  possible,  more  deeply  prejudiced  than  himself.  The  work 
of  the  younger  Grattan  is  perhaps  the  source  of  some  of  his 
exaggerations.  Dr.  Ingram  quotes  from  the  Irish  historian  a 
description  of  Pitt  which,  as  he  says,  illustrates  the  writer's 
capacity  for  judgment.  "  This  guilty  Minister,  bathed 
"  abroad  and  entailing  ruin  at  home,  with  the  brand  of 
"  bribery  on  his  head  and  the  lash  of  the  Gaul  on  his  back, 
"  stood  forth  the  shameless  perpetrator  of  the  basest  deeds 
"  towards  Ireland,  and  in  everything  relating  to  that  country 
"  showed  a  fatal  infirmity  of  thought  and  of  action  which 
"  ever  accompanied  a  degradation  of  soul  and  a  debasement 
"  of  faculties  consequent  upon  the  dereliction  of  civil  prin- 
"  ciples  and  of  human  virtue."  It  must  be  confessed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  denunciation  of  Pitt's  conduct  as 
"  blackguardly  "  was  more  concise  and  more  idiomatic  ;  but 
the  "  lash  of  the  Gaul "  on  the  back  of  the  English  Minister 
has  no  equivalent  in  the  more  modern  invective. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Dr. 
Ingram  has  exposed  several  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mistakes  in 
language  which  might  have  been  thought  too  strong  if  it 
had  not  been  provoked.  Mr.  Gladstone  invented  and 
applied  to  Dr.  Ingram  the  ingenious  title  of  "  historiaster," 
and  he  attributed  to  him  "  loud  and  boisterous  pretensions, 
"  want  of  all  Irish  feeling,  bold  inventions,  overmastering 
"  prejudices,"  and  other  faults  of  a  similar  kind.  It  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  be  so  offensively  rude.  Dr.  Ingram 
seems  to  have  been  until  lately  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  began  his  studies  of 
the  history  of  the  Union  with  a  bias  against  the  policy  of 
its  authors.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  could  confute  him,  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  personally  insult  him.  The 
vigorous  language  of  Dr.  Ingram's  reply  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  tone  in  which  his  work  was  criticized.  There 
is  here  no  room  to  quote  the  answers  which  Dr.  Ingram 
furnishes  to  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  statements.  One  or 
two  of  them  may  be  selected,  rather  as  characteristic  than 
as  important.  In  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  corruption 
which  had  been  practised  Mr.  Gladstone  states  that  in  two 
or  three  years  the  Irish  Government  had  received  the  great 
sum  of  300, oool.  as  secret  service  money,  all  of  it,  as  he 
suggests,  applicable  to  purposes  of  bribery.  The  real  maxi- 
mum in  any  year  was  5,000?.,  and  according  to  Dr.  Ingram 
there  was  no  grant  of  secret  service  money  in  1800;  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  accepted  a  flagrant  misstatement  of  the 
younger  Grattan's,  and  he  has  added  a  preposterous  blunder 
of  his  own. 

Dr.  Ingram  has  carefully  gone  through  the  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  of  Supply,  and  neither  in  the  resolutions 
nor  in  the  Estimates  is  there  any  mention  of  such  a  sum. 
He  adds  that  the  Opposition  approved  of  the  Budget,  and 
that  in  the  debates  nothing  is  said  of  secret  service  money. 
For  1 801  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  75,000?.  was  asked  and 
granted,  having  unluckily  forgotten  that  at  that  time  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  ceased  to  exist.  A  Mr.  Marsden, 
well  known  at  that  time,  expressed,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  King, 
his  surprise  that  "  Mr.  A.'s  secret  service  money  is  so 
"  limited  this  year."  Mr.  Boss,  editor  of  the  Cornwallis 
Correspondence,  appends  to  the  letter  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  "  the  sum  voted  in  1800  for  secret  service  money 
"  was  175,000?.;  in  1801,  75,000?. ;  in  each  case  including 


"  27,000/.  from  tho  Civil  List."  Mr.  Gladstone  must 
have  heard  of  Mr.  A.,  who  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Addington,  then  First  Lord  of  tho  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  not  in  Ireland,  but  in  England. 
The  oidy  Parliament  which  ho  could  have  addressed  in  1801 
was  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  natural  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  half  in  the  annual  demand  for  secret 
service  money  should  be  a  subject  of  remark.  Probably 
Mr.  Gladstone's  conclusion  will  survive  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  founded.  The  possession  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment of  a  large  sum  of  money  supplied  but  indirect  proof 
of  the  administration  of  bribes.  As  the  sum  belonged  to 
the  English,  and  not  to  the  Irish,  Treasury,  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  probably  hold  that  Mr.  A.  was,  like  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  P.,  a  blackguardly  briber.  But  part  of  his  complaint 
is  that  Ireland  had  to  pay  for  the  Union  ;  and  the  English 
secret  service  money  could  scarcely  come  out  of  Irish 
pockets. 

It  is  right  that  historical  errors  should  be  corrected;  but 
it  is  more  necessary  that  political  conflicts  should  turn  on 
true  and  practical  issues.  It  is  only  occasionally  and  inci- 
dentally the  business  of  statesmen  to  enter  into  disputes  as 
to  past  occurrences.  When,  indeed,  one  combatant  claims  a 
legal  right  as  still  existing,  an  opponent  may  properly  under- 
take to  prove  that  his  claim  is  unfounded  or  obsolete.  The 
Hungarians  under  Deak  maintained  that  their  hereditary 
Constitution  still  existed,  though  it  was  arbitrarily  suspended 
by  the  Austrian  Government.  The  contention  of  the  Con- 
servative Opposition  at  last  prevailed.  The  patriot  leaders 
had  never  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  substitutes  for 
their  rights  which  had  been  tendered  by  a  usurping  Power. 
The  Irish  Union  was,  as  all  parties  agreed,  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century  legally  established,  even  if  it  might  be  morally 
defective.  Those  who  voted  against  it  afterwards  acquiesced 
in  the  new  form  of  government.  Grattan  himself  sat  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  O'Connell 
proposed  to  repeal  the  Union  and  not  to  ignore  it.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  suggest  apologies  for  the  doubtful  practices  of 
some  of  the  promoters  of  the  Union.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
a  certain  amount  of  corrupt  bargaining,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  sums  which  were  expended  were  in  do 
sense  bribes.  Compensation  for  the  nomination  boroughs 
was  paid  in  accordance  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  time, 
and  it  followed  the  precedent  of  Pitt's  English  Reform  Bill. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  contends  that  Pitt  could  not  create 
a  precedent  for  himself,  but  he  is  the  first  critic  who  has 
ventured  to  question  the  honesty  of  Pitt's  early  devotion 
to  Parliamentary  reform.  About  two  hundred  Irish  places 
were  abolished  by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  the  incumbents 
were  entitled  to  compensation.  Lord  Downshire  and  the 
Ponsonby  family,  who  had  led  the  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  received  full  compensation  for  their  vast  borough 
property. 

Dr.  Ingram  appropriately  quotes  the  opinion  of  Alexander 
Knox  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  whom  he  bid  assisted  in 
some  of  the  negotiations  relating  to  the  Union,  was  one  of  the 
most  honest  of  statesmen.  It  appears  that  Castlereagh 
wished  Knox  to  write  the  history  of  the  transactions  re- 
lating to  the  Union,  and  he  must  have  known  that  such 
a  writer  would  both  know  and  tell  the  truth.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  properly  careful  of  his  own  reputation ; 
but  it  is  not  the  censure  or  the  vindication  of  his  conduct 
which  has  alarmed  and  agitated  all  classes  of  society,  and 
which  has  split  the  Liberal  party  in  two.  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposes  to  deal  with  English  and  Irish  interests  as  if  eighty 
or  ninety  years  of  growth  and  change  could  be  suddenly 
obliterated.  Many  annexations  have  been  effected  by  force, 
and  some  by  fraud.  All  existing  institutions  arise  from  the 
operation  of  causes  which  have  been  partly  or  wholly  ques- 
tionable. If  the  Jacobite  agitation  still  survived,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  expose  the  inconsistency  or  dis- 
honesty of  some  of  the  authors  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  Reformation  was  not  effected  with  rose  water;  Cranmer 
is  still  from  time  to  time  subjected  to  as  bitter  vituperation 
as  Castlereagh.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  far  consistent  that 
that  he  would  abolish  or  modify  the  Union  with  Scotland  and 
the  incorporation  of  Wales  into  the  kingdom  of  England; 
but  he  has  not  yet  appealed  to  the  memory  of  Wallace  or 
of  Owen  Glendower.  He  keeps  nearer  to  the  point  when 
he  entreats  his  followers  to  remember  Mitchelstown  than 
when  he  cultivates  indignation  against  Castleeeagh  and 
Pitt.  In  offering  excitement  to  the  angry  passions  of  the 
turbulent  part  of  the  Irish  population,  he  relies  on  the 
forces  which  are  most  likely  to  endanger  the  Union. 
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IX  THE  COUNTRY  OF  UPSIDEDOWN. 

"'"E  forget  who  it  is  that  speaks  of  the  "  luxuiy  of  self- 
"  abasement  " — a  very  excellent  phrase  for  a  very 
vile  thing.  But,  whoever  invented  the  phrase,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Sir  George  Trevelvan  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  indulgence  in  the  thing.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  Sir  George,  considering  the 
history  of  his  last  two  years  or  so,  would,  putting  aside 
altogether  the  goodness  or  badness  of  l  is  conduct  in  re- 
vertiug  to  the  Gladstonian  side,  have  tdt  that,  all  things 
considered,  he  could  hardly,  for  some  time  at  least,  keep 
himself  too  little  in  evidence.  For  it  is  unmistakable 
that,  on  either  of  the  two  hypotheses  possible,  he  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  the  most  flagrant  poli- 
tical sin — sin  not  excusable  by  any  plea  of  ignorance,  but 
wilful,  deliberate,  and  aggravated.  Whether  that  period 
was  the  period  during  which  he  received  the  lesson  from 
the  people  of  Hawick,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  kindly  put  it, 
or  the  period  since  his  recanted  and  then  re-recanted 
recantation  to  the  people  of  Aberdeen  (for  the  history  of 
Sir  George's  performances  in  this  line  is  as  complicated  as 
that  of  Cranjier's)  is  a  point  on  which  for  the  moment  we 
express  no  opinion.  That  it  must  have  been  one  or  the  other 
is  a  proposition  which  we  can  hardly  conceive  to  be  denied 
even  by  the  young  gentleman  who  at  the  Eighty  Club  the 
other  night  congratulated  Lord  Granville  on  having 
}< .-longed  forty  years  ago  to  the  despised  minority  of  Free- 
traders; the  fact  being  that  forty  years  ago  Free-traders 
had  for  some  time  past  been  a  triumphant  majority,  tread- 
ing the  pashed  corpses  of  the  Corn  Laws  under  their  vic- 
torious feet.  Even  this  learned  young  person,  we  say, 
would  probably  admit  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  state 
during  one  or  other  of  these  periods  was  very  parlous.  Re- 
|  utance  and  silent  prayer  would  seem  to  be  better  in  such 
a  case  than  the  making  of  four  speeches  in  two  days,  which 
i  charged  to  Sir  George's  account  for  Monday  and  Tuesday 
last. 

He  himself,  however,  thinks  differently,  and,  like  the  con- 
verted cabman  of  the  platform,  seems  to  fmagine  that  he 
cannot  drive  in  too  forcibly  on  the  public  mind  the  depra- 
vity of  his  previous  position.  For  every  one  of  the  argu- 
ments, if  arguments  tbey  are  to  be  called,  which  stand 
under  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  name  week  by  week  in  the 
|  1 1  rs  merely  comes  to  this — that  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
was,  on  his  own  showing,  during  at  least  the  whole  course 
of  the  year  1886  (not  so  very  long  ago),  a  political  deserter 
and  apostate  of  almost  the  worst  fiossible  kind.  And  to 
show  that  a  man  was  a  deserter  and  apostate  a  year  ago 
is  not  a  wholly  conclusive  method  of  proving  that  he  is 
a  model  of  political  virtue  to-day.  "  I  have  deceived  the 
Union,  and  may  thee,"  is  what  Sir  George  is,  in  effect, 
saving  -to  every  Gladstonian  whom  he  is  addressing.  Yet 
the  matter  of  his  usual  address — for  it  varies  little — is 
even  more  curious  than  this.  That  Sir  George  Trevelyan- 
has  no  argument  for  Home  Rule  is  nothing;  in  that  he 
inbles  every  other  Home  Ruler  except  Mr.  Morley, 
whose  illness,  by  the  way,  his  numerous  friendly  poli- 
tical enemies  will  have  heard  of  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret, But  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  only  no-argument 
fur  Home  Rule — that  the  wicked  Liberal-Unionists  are 
helping  the  only  less  wicked  Tories  to  delay  the  intro- 
duction of  "  Liberal "  measures — is  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary childishness  that  it  is  almost  incredible.  By  most 
people  of  sense,  whatever  their  original  political  principles, 
Ave  had  thought  that  parties,  party  measures,  and  party 
organization  generally  were  at  least  supposed  to  be  mere 
means  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  To  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  the  well-being— nay,  the  existence — of  the 
country  is,  as  he  informs  the  world  from  once  to  half  a 
dozen  times  a  week,  subordinate  entirely  to  the  carrying  on 
of  the  "Liberal"  programme.  It  is  as  though  (the  great 
dians  and  the  great  philosophers  of  the  last  century 
would  not  have  scorned  the  trivial  comparison)  there  were 
in  a  school  two  cricket  clubs,  blue  and  yellow,  which 
habitually  played  against  each  other,  and  as  though,  in 
th''  course  of  their  match,  somebody  set  fire  to  the 
.school-house.  The  whole  of  one  side  (save  one  or  two 
dirty  little  fags)  run  to  put  it  out,  and  the  best  part 
of  the  other,  Sir  George  among  them.  But  this  mixture 
after  a  time  fills  Sir  George  with  qualms.  It  cannot 
be  right  that  Blues  and  Yellows  should  work  together 
in  this  way.  Why  is  H  handing  buckets  of  water  to  S 
instead  of  bowling  curly  ones  to  get  him  out  ?  Why  is  G 
helping  R  to  Btop  the  game,  which  is  the  really  important 


thing  1  And  so  Sir  George  falls  out  of  the  line  of  water- 
carriers,  and  not  only  that,  but  nods  approval  to  the  in- 
cendiaries in  order  that,  the  fire  being  the  sooner  over  and  the 
stupid  old  building  burnt,  he  may  get  back  to  the  real 
business  of  life — the  getting  Blues  out  and  Yellows  in. 

The  singular  blindness  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  remarkable 
even  in  a  party  by  which  such  hesterni  Quirites  as  the 
Marquess  of  Rifon  are  put  forward  as  chief  representatives 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in  England,  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  on  the  other  side,  and  which  talks  about  an  Irish 
gutter-journalist  who,  having  chosen  to  play  revolutionary 
bowls,  has  met  with  disciplinary  rubbers,  as  if  he  were  a 
Tasso  or  a  Silvio  Pellico  at  least.  But  this  curious  insensi- 
bility to  the  real  state  of  things,  this  walking  in  a  vain  show 
where  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  repi-esented  by  the  will 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  where  Mr.  Labouohere  is  a  statesman, 
and  Sir  William  Haucourt  a  combination  of  Aristotle 
and  Aristophanes,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Blunt  the 
only  true  representatives  of  reasoned  English  Toryism,  and 
all  the  grass  blue  and  all  the  skies  green,  is  in  no  one  much 
more  remarkably  exemplified  than  in  our  present  subject. 
Sir  George's  assertion  that  Mr.  Augustus  Mongredien 
knows  more  about  politics  than  Dr.  Johnson  (he  should 
remember  a  famous  passage  of  his  uncle's  about  the  igno- 
rant citizen  of  Athens)  is  as  good  a  specimen  in  com- 
paratively non-contentious  matter  of  Gladstonian  topsy- 
turvification  as  heart  could  desire ;  but  there  is  hardly  a 
sentence  in  any  of  his  speeches  which  would  not  serve 
equally  well.  That  the  murderers  of  Whelahan  and 
Quirke  are  "  looking  to  constitutional  means  for  redress" 
(unless,  indeed,  Sir  George  holds,  like  his  Irish  friends, 
that  Mr.  Balfour  murdered  Quirke  and  Whelahan); 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  "  stronghold  of  privi- 
"  lege"  in  refusing  to  pass  the  Durham  Liquor  Bill,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  of  Lords  interfered  to 
save  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Durham  from  a  set  of 
tyrannical  busybodies ;  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  is  "  the 
"  most  disinterested  of  lawyers  "  because  he  has  secured 
himself  the  choice  of  any  legal  office  he  likes  whenever 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  come  in — both  here  and 
wherever  else  we  look  we  find  symptoms  of  the  Antipodean 
character  (according  to  the  old  conception  of  Antipodes)  of 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  present  state  of  mind.  And  the 
crown  of  the  whole  would  be  reached  in  the  astounding 
statement  that  the  present  Act  differs  from  that  of  1882 
because  "  we  did  not  interfere  with  the  National  League  as 
"  such,"  if  there  were  not  something  more  astounding. 
What  the  National  League,  as  such,  was  doing  in  1882  ; 
what  its  relation,  "  as  such,"  was  to  its  predecessor  the 
Land  League,  and  so  forth,  are  points  not  difficult  to 
treat;  and  that  any  man  who  has  been  responsible  for  the 
government  of  Ireland  should  talk  on  them  with  such 
astonishing  looseness  shows,  not  perhaps  better  than  any- 
thing else,  but  as  well  as  anything,  the  strangely  chaotic 
condition  of  the  Gladstonian  mind  at  the  present  moment. 
After  that  it  is  only  a  little  more  surprising  to  have  this 
Irish  Secretary,  this  student  of  politics  and  political  eco- 
nomy for  many  years,  laying  it  down  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Land  Courts  (whether  under  a  political  mot  d'ordre 
or  not),  certainly  in  a  time  of  unexampled  depression,  show 
that  "for  many  generations  Irish  landlords  have  taken 
"  from  the  people  vast  sums  to  which  they  had  no  moral 
"  right."  Observe,  the  holdings  many  years  ago  may  have 
been  far  more  profitable,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
tenant  may  have  been  less ;  but,  according  to  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  the  decision  of  a  Land  Court  that  15?.  was  a 
fair  rent  in  1885,  when,  let  us  say,  such  a  thing  sold  for 
2,1.,  shows  that  the  landlord  had  no  moral  right  to  a  rent 
of  20I.  in  1865,  when  the  same  thing  sold  for  4I.  or  5L  You 
cannot  beat  that  without  going  to  Hanwell.  We  have,  it 
would  seem,  Sir  George's  authority  for  saying  that,  if  a  great 
rise  of  prices  takes  place,  and  at  the  next  revision  the 
Courts  raise  the  rent,  the  tenants  will  have  had  "  no  moral 
"  right  "  to  their  present  reduction. 


FRA.SCUELO. 

WITHIN  this  last  fortnight  or  so  a  great  man  has 
disappeared  with  much  less  general  recognition  than 
was  his  due.  The  distinguished  torero,  known  in  the  fancy 
as  Frascuelo,  who  has  lately  died  on  the  field  of  honour, 
had  none  the  less  a  European  reputation  in  the  serious 
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sense ;  by  which  we  mean,  not  that  ho  was  a  learned 
gentleman  who  might  bo  heard  of  if  you  inquired  after 
liini,  but  that  everybody  in  Europo  who  reads  the  news- 
papers had  como  across  his  name.  When  ho  was  goxtid 
badly  a  few  years  ago  Spain  was  convulsed.  Nobody  in 
Madrid  who  respected  himself  failed  to  call  and  write 
his  name  in  the  visitors'  book.  Alfonso  XLL  fell  ill 
amid  less  emotion,  and  Sehor  Sacasta  or  Captain-General 
Martinez  de  Oampos  might  dio  and  be  buried  without 
exciting  in  their  countrymen  anything  liko  an  equal  amount 
of  interest.  In  fact,  he  had  much  the  same  commanding 
position  as  the  late  Fred  Archer;  and,  moreover,  there 
was  no  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Spain  to  compete  witli  him.  lie 
was,  in  short,  the  greatest  man  in  his  country ;  and  that  is 
surely  a  quality  which  entitles  a  gentleman  to  some  con- 
sideration. Slogo,  the  champion  of  the  world,  was  not 
more  petted  by  society  than  Frascuelo.  Grandees  of  Spain 
called  on  him,  and  great  ladies  sewed  the  rosettes  for  the 
bulls  be  was  to  kill.  Of  course  there  were  serious  persons 
(not  much  in  society  themselves)  who  thought  this  mon- 
strous. Their  view  was  that  attentions  of  this  kind  should 
not  be  lavished  on  a  vulgar  bull-fighter,  but  reserved 
for  persons  distinguished  in  literature,  science,  and  art. 
Society,  intent  on  amusing  itself,  found  Frascuelo  amusing, 
and  invited  him  to  its  tertulias — to  those  entertainments 
where  you  are  presented  with  a  glass  of  water  and  a  lump 
of  sugar,  and  pass  for  a  greedy  fellow  if  you  take  the  sugar, 
according  to  Gautier.  The  great  heart  of  the  people,  which 
generally  beats  in  harmony  with  the  aristocracy  in  this 
respect,  loved  Frascuelo,  and  cheered  him  in  a  manner 
which  kept  the  luminaries  of  literature,  science,  and  art  in 
a  bubble  of  indignation. 

Still  it  was  always  a  matter  of  wonder  to  some  people, 
who  did  not  in  the  least  envy  him  the  social  attentions  of 
grandees  of  Spain  and  great  ladies,  that  Frascuelo  should 
hold  the  unrivalled  position  he  did.    Critics  of  the  severer 
kind  were  wont  to  find  fault  with  his  form  as  a  bull-fighter, 
and  to  consider  that  his  popularity  was  a  misfortune  for  the 
science  of  tauromachy.    Old  men  used  to  say  that  he  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  toreros  of  the  last  generation ; 
but  their  grumbling  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  nobody 
marked   them.    But   there   were  others   who  compared 
Frascuelo  unfavourably  with  bull-fighters  who  were  nearly 
or  altogether  his  contemporaries — with  Gordito,  for  instance, 
or  with  Cara-Ancha,  and  particularly  with  Lagartijo. 
They  used  to  say  that  he  had  neither  the  grace  and  classic 
finish  of  the  first,  nor  the  nerve  of  the  second,  nor  the  general 
workmanlike  efficiency  of  the  third  of  these  heroes.  Much 
of  their  criticism  was  subtle  and  difficult  to  follow ;  but 
there  was  one  argument  they  were  wont  to  produce  which 
was  manifestly  a  strong  one — it  was  that  Frascuelo  had 
been  too  often  gored.  Now  this  is  a  serious  blot  on  a  torero's 
character.    The  art  of  his  business  is  to  keep  in  continual 
danger,  and  never  be  touched.    An  ideal  bull-fighter  would 
convince  all  spectators  that  ho  shirked  no  risk,  and  yet 
would  never  allow  the  bull  to  reach  him.    This,  however,  is 
perfection  to  which  few  can  attain.  An  espada  may  be  gored 
once  with  honour,  and  twice  without  loss  of  credit.  He  may 
even  be  touched  a  third  time  ;  for  a  good  workman  is  enti- 
tled to  a  margin,  and  on  a  given  day  his  hand  may  be  out, 
or  he  may  be  disordered  in  health,  or  he  may  meet  a  bull  of 
particularly  bad  intentions,  which  does  improper  things  with 
its  horns.    But  when  the  gorings  get  beyond  the  third,  the 
judicious  begin  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong.    The  torero  who  is  scored,  and  scored  off,  by  the 
bull  too  often  must  either  have  more  courage  than  skill 
or  must  be  deficient  in  nerve  or  eyesight.    Frascuelo  had 
been  hurt  an  inordinate  number  of  times — nearly  thirty, 
it  is  said — but  the  figure  seems  improbable.     Of  course, 
if  he  had  been  killed  early,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
to  say.    Death  pays  all  debts  when  it  comes  soon  enough ; 
and  how  can  a  torero  die  better  than  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  profession  1    But  Frascuelo  was  always  getting  hurt, 
and  turning  up  again.    Yet  he  never  lost  his  popularity  as 
he  should  have  done  if  the  public  had  judged  him  on 
sound  scientific  principles.    When  the  critics  were  asked 
how  this  came  to  be  the  case,  they  commonly  accounted 
for  it  by  the  increasing  democratic  vulgarity  of  the  times. 
Frascuelo,  they  would  say,  was  a  showy  fellow,  and  had  a 
taking  way  with  women.    He  played  to  the  gallery,  and 
the  mob  loved  him  for  his  undaunted  pluck,  and  because 
he  gave  them  emotions.    Therefore  his  influence  was  bad. 
He  introduced  a  slapdash  and  careless  style  of  play  such 
as  took  the  vulgar,  but  offended  good  judges  who  could 
appreciate  form,  and  must  in  the  long  run  degrade  the 


ring.     Herein  Kit ASOTJBLO  did  not  stand  alone.     Many  men 

in  many  lii  es  have  been  open  bo  the  same  reproach  in 
their  general  ion.  Unfortunately,  their  showy  irregularities 
do  not  entail  slashings  from  a  bull's  burn. 


LORD  GRANVILLE  AND  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

IT  is  not  possible  to  say  that  any  ono  of  the  little  band  of 
placemen  who  form  Mr.  Gladstone's  staff  is  in  either 
a  respectable 'or  a  comfortable  position.  Each  one  of  them 
has  in  his  several  degree  shared  in  or  abetted  tho  shame- 
less tergiversation  of  his  loader,  and  none  of  them  is 
able  altogether  to  disguiso  his  consciousness  of  the  fact. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  political 
misconduct  of  all  has  been  equally  gross,  or  that  they  all 
display  their  sense  of  guilt  in  an  equally  painful  way. 
Some  of  them  owe  it  to  their  good  fortune  that  they  did 
not  commit  themselves  so  deeply  and  violently  in  past  years 
against  their  leader's  latest  line  of  policy  as  to  make  their 
present  attitude  exceptionally  disgraceful  and  contemptible ; 
others  of  them  are  indebted  to  natural  tact  and  good- 
humour  for  the  power  of  "  carrying  it  off"  with  a  decently 
good  grace.  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Bosebery  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  coming  within  both  these  categories. 
They  never  prepared  themselves  for  taking  the  Parnellite 
shilling  by  violent  denunciations  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the 
conditions  of  service  under  him ;  and  as  their  present 
allegiance  to  him  is  on  that  account  a  less  gross,  or,  at 
any  rate,  a  less  conspicuous,  affront  to  the  public  conscience, 
so  they  have  the  art  to  refrain  from  aggravating  it  by 
brazen  insolences  of  defence.  Their  invariable  demeanour 
towards  the  Liberal-Unionists  is  a  particularly  striking 
illustration  of  this  latter  point  in  their  taetics.  They  have 
had  either  the  tact  or  the  natural  good  feeling  to  perceive 
that,  whatever  they  may  try  to  persuade  themselves  and 
others  as  to  the  morality  of  their  own  political  position, 
the  position  of  the  Liberal-Unionists  is  recognized  by  every 
honest  man  in  the  country,  without  any  need  of  persuasion 
at  all,  as  morally  irreproachable.  And,  seeing  this,  they 
have  further  the  art  to  see  that  the  only  tolerable  attitude 
for  those  whose  respectability  is,  to  put  it  in  the  mildest 
possible  manner,  questionable,  is  one  of  decent  respect  for 
those  whose  reputation  is  above  suspicion.  They  pose,  and 
very  discreetly,  as  persons  who  have  themselves  been  un- 
fortunate enough  to  suffer  from  the  tongue  of  scandal,  but 
who  are  inwardly  conscious  of  the  same  innocence  that  they 
gladly  recognize  and  honour  in  their  former  friends.  They 
do  not,  like  the  "  gay  "  Sir  William  Harcourt,  advertise 
their  own  lapse  from  virtue  by  coarse  and  impudent  vili- 
fication of  those  who  have  preserved  their  political  chastity. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  such 
speeches  as  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Bosebery  contribute 
to  the  Separatist  cause  are  not  "  business."  Their  results 
are  purely  negative.  They  do  not  disgust  and  alienate  the 
better  informed  and  more  thoughtful  portion  of  the  com- 
munity as  do  those  of  the  Mundellas  and  Harcourts,  and 
the  rest  of  that  crew,  at  every  second  sentence ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  do  not  make  any  way  among  that  other 
section  of  the  electorate  whose  votes  are  to  be  won  from 
them  by  noisy  self-assertion  and  vulgar  jesting  like  tho 
pennies  of  the  bumpkins  at  a  country  fair.  Such  a  speech, 
for  instance,  as  that  which  Lord  Granville  delivered  last 
Wednesday  night  as  the  guest  of  the  Eighty  Club  is  a 
perfect  model  of  the  graceful  ineffective.  It  was  simple 
sublimate  of  urbanity,  and  nothing  else.  The  speaker 
showed  what  nobody,  we  should  imagine,  needed  to  be 
shown,  that  he  can  make  as  neat  a  little  retort  to  a  single 
sentence  out  of  an  adversary's  speech  as  could  be  desired, 
and  that  he  can  turn  a  rhetorical  epigram  which,  if  not 
particularly  pointed,  is  at  any  rate  good-natured  and  re- 
fined. But,  except  to  demonstrate  these  superfluities,  the 
distinguished  guest  of  the  Eighty  Club  might  just  as  well 
not  have  spoken  at  all.  That  he  did  not  contribute  any 
argumentative  novelty  to  an  exhausted  controversy  is  small 
blame  to  him;  it  is  a  juster  ground  of  complaint  that  he 
merely  trifled  with  the  collateral  and  comparatively  un- 
important issue  which  has  been  recently  raised  about  tho 
main  question.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  discuss  at  all 
whether  the  Liberal-Unionists  or  the  Gladstonians  are  the 
heirs  of  the  Whig  tradition  of  Irish  policy,  it  was  worth 
while  discussing  it  with  something  like  thoroughness.  Lord 
Granville,  however,  confined  himself  solely  to  the  com- 
paratively unimportant  question  of  the  attitude  of  Fox, 
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the  Whig  leader  in  1 799-1  So i.  Neither  he  nor  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  also  referred  uneasily  to  the  subject  in 
his  speech  .it  Oldham,  has  made  much  even  of  this  minor 
point  in  the  controversy.  Lord  Rosebery,  indeed,  has 
triumphantly  proved  against  the  Duke  of  Argyll  that 
Fox  could  not  personally  oppose  the  Union,  because  it 
occurred  during  the  four  years  of  the  Whig  sulks,  which 
merely  means  that  that  distinguished  "  friend  of  every 
"  country  but  his  own "  preferred  sulking  to  supporting 
a  cause  of  which  he  is  now  represented  as  so  devoted 
an  adherent.  But,  in  aDy  case,  it  would  be  simply  idle 
to  appeal  to  the  attitude  with  respect  to  the  Union  of 
the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments  of  the  very  statesman 
who  had  been  responsible,  nineteen  years  before,  for  their 
complete  and  formal  separation.  What  is  the  use  of  quoting 
on  this  point  the  opinion  of  a  man  who,  as  Lord  Rosebepy 
— with,  for  him,  a  singular  infelicity — reminds  us,  "  boasted 
"  that  in  1782  he  had  proposed  the  recognition  of  the  com- 
"  plete  independence  of  Ireland "  ?  In  that  way,  adds 
Lord  Rosebery,  with  much  dialectical  naivete,  "  he  went 
"  to  much  greater  length  than  we  are  prepared  to  go." 
Exactly;  but,  if  Fox's  authority  may  be  repudiated  by 
the  Gladstonians  on  so  important  a  point  as  this,  how 
can  it  be  pleaded  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  make 
their  appeal  to  it  1  In  other  words,  if  Fox  only  opposed 
the  Union  because  he  favoured  the  complete  political  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  countries,  what  sort  of  descent  from 
him  can  be  claimed  by  those  men  who  protest  at  every 
second  word  that  they  would  dissolve  the  Union  for  the 
very  purpose  of  averting  that  risk  of  "  complete  political 
"  separation "  hereafter  which  the  Union,  they  pretend, 
creates.  On  the  showing,  therefore,  of  the  Gladstonians 
themselves,  the  very  preferences  which  induced  their  precious 
political  ancestor  to  oppose  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  would  make 
him,  if  he  were  now  living,  and  believed  the  Gladstonian 
theory  of  the  "  consolidating  "  results,  an  opponent  of  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  whole  controversy,  however,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
knows  well,  and  as  even  Sir  George  Trevelyan  himself 
must  be  sadly  conscious — the  whole  controversy  about  the 
Whig  tradition  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  Union  is 
thoroughly  idle,  and  in  the  mouths  of  some  who  profess  to 
discuss  the  question  flagrantly  insincere.  Ever  since  the  Union 
became  an  accomplished  fact  there  never  has  been  any 
Whig  policy  as  such  in  regard  to  it  nor  any  Tory  policy. 
There  has  been  a  national  policy  common  to  both  parties — 
the  policy  of  maintaining  the  Union  at  all  costs  and  hazards — 
and  it  remained  common  to  both  parties  down  to  the  winter 
of  1885.  Lord  Rosebery  has  to  admit  that  thirty-four  years 
at  any  rate  after  the  Union  the  principle  of  its  finality  was 
upheld  by  a  Whig  Prime  Minister,  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Grey,  whose  legitimate  apostolic  succession  from  Mr.  Fox 
is  indisputable  ;  and  how  does  he  endeavour  to  get  over  this 
fact  1  He  says,  first,  that  in  those  days  the  Union  had  only 
been  established  thirty-four  years,  and  "  that  it  is  not  our 
"  rule  to  disturb  existing  settlements  so  soon."  And  for  a 
second  plea  he  said  that  "  we  must  remember  what  is  more 
"  important  still,  that  out  of  the  105  Irish  members 
"  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  great  O'Connell  had  only 
"  been  able  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  40,  not  two-fifths; 
"  whereas  now  they  had  five-sixths."  Now  wo  will  assume, 
though  we  are  of  course  far  from  admitting,  that  the  re- 
turn of  86  Separatists  in  place  of  only  40  was  an  expression 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people  to  which  a  Liberal  states- 
man, even  at  the  cost  of  breaking  with  the  whole  English 
tradition  of  eighty-six  years,  was  bound  to  defer  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Homo  Rule  scheme — let  us  assume,  we  say, 
that  this  vote  of  the  Irish  electorate  at  the  election  would 
have  been  of  itself  sufficient,  as  Lord  Rosebery  contends,  to 
supply  the  motive  and  justification  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Separation  Bill.  But,  though  it  might  have  supplied  that 
motive,  did  it  do  so  in  fact  1  We  believe  Lord  Rosebery  to 
be  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  and  we  will  therefore  ask  him, 
and  shall  expect  to  get  from  him  an  honest  answer  to  this 
question,  Suppose  Mr.  Gladstone,  instead  of  returning  from 
the  election  of  1885  with  (in  round  numbers)  340  Liberals 
against  (in  round  numbers)  250  Conservatives,  had  returned 
witli  360  Liberals  against  230  Conservatives,  the  Irish  vote 
of  86 — that  expression  of  the  will  of  Ireland  the  legiti- 
mate satisfaction  of  which  is  the  alleged  motive  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Irish  policy — remaining  the  same.  Would  Mr. 
Cladktone'h  Irish  policy  itself  have  been  the  same?  Will 
Lord  Rosebery  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say  that  ho 
believes  it  would  i  Will  he,  in  the  terms  in  which  he 
would  have  to  pronounce  on  an  impeachment  in  the  House 


of  Lords — that  is,  on  his  honour — assert  his  belief  that  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  come  back  strong  enough  to  turn  out, 
and  to  keep  out,  the  Conservatives  without  the  aid  of 
the  Irish  vote,  we  should  have  heard  a  single  word  about 
the  duty  of  conceding  Home  Rule  to  the  wishes  of  Ireland, 
as  expressed  through  five-sixths  of  her  representatives  1  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  converted  by 
the  86  reasons  of  Mr.  Parnell;  we  have,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  sometimes  so  stated  the  case  ourselves ;  but 
the  statement  is  apt  to  mislead.  We  ought  always  to 
add  that  it  required  also  249  reasons  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
to  assist  in  effecting  the  conversion.  If  these  latter  argu- 
ments had  been  much  less  potent  than  they  were — or, 
in  other  words,  if  the  Conservatives  and  the  Parnell- 
ites  added  together  had  left  a  clear  working  majority  to 
the  Liberals — Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  a  staunch 
Unionist  at  this  hour.  "  Freedom  weeps,"  observed  Lord 
Rosebery  beautifully.  "  Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  wait- 
"  ing  J ustice  sleeps  " — meaning  thereby  that  for  the  present 
we  refuse  to  grant  Ireland  a  Parliament  of  her  own.  If 
twenty  seats  had  been  transferred  from  the  Conservatives 
to  the  Liberals  in  1885,  what  prospect,  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
opinion,  would  there  have  been  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  coming 
forward  to  dry  the  tears  of  Freedom,  upset  the  throne  of 
Wrong,  and  give  Justice  an  arousing  shake  1  Honestly, 
does  he  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  in  that  case  have 
admitted  that  Freedom  and  Justice  had  anything  whatever 
to  say  in  the  matter1?  Again  we  ask  him,  not  being  one  of 
the  Harcourts  and  Campbell-Bannermans — to  whom  it 
would  be  mockery  to  put  such  a  question — whether  he  will 
declare  this  to  be  his  serious  and  sincere  belief  1  We  pause 
till  his  next  speech  for  a  reply. 


SENSATIONALISM  IN  EXTREMIS. 

THE  resumption  of  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  Alfred 
Linnell,  who  was  crushed  to  death  on  Sunday,  the 
20th  of  November,  was  not  altogether  to  be  regretted.  At 
the  time  when  the  original  inquest  was  held  it  did  not 
attract  any  particular  attention.  Most  people  never  heard 
of  Alfred  Linnell  until  his  remains  became  the  subject  of 
the  ghoulish  attentions  of  persons  desperately  in  want  of  a 
new  "  sensation  " — the  more  disgusting  the  better.  When 
he  was  heard  of,  and  was  asserted  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
police  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  the  discriminating 
immediately  perceived  (1)  that  in  all  probability  the  police 
did  not  kill  him  at  all,  and  (2)  that,  if  they  had  killed  him, 
it  would  have  been  because  he  got  in  their  way  when  they 
were  properly  clearing  the  street,  and  that  he  would  only 
have  had  himself  to  thank.  But  so  many  people  do  not 
discriminate,  so  many  believe  whatever  they  are  told,  and 
so  many  would  think  it  a  horrible  thing  that  a  foolish  man 
should  have  been  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
get  himself  ridden  over  by  mounted  police,  that  it  was 
as  well  to  have  the  matter  thoroughly  cleared  up.  It 
is  now  as  clearly  proved  as  any  negative  can  be  that  no 
policeman  or  policeman's  horse  ever  touched  Linnell  at  all. 
He  mixed  in  the  crowd  in  Northumberland  Avenue  to 
gratify  his  own  foolish  curiosity.  There  was  a  hasty  move- 
ment of  the  crowd  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  police,  who 
were  advancing  at  a  walk  or  a  slow  trot.  It  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Linnell,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  steady  on  his  legs,  should  have  fallen 
in  the  crush,  and  that  having  fallen  he  should  have  had 
his  leg  trodden  upon  by  the  people  pressing  round  him, 
and  that  being  in  a  bad  state  of  health  he  should  have 
eventually  succumbed  to  his  injuries.  It  is  also  natural 
that  no  one  could  testify  to  seeing  him  fall.  Probably 
those  about  him  were  fully  occupied  in  getting  through 
the  crowd  themselves,  and  did  not  notice  that  there  was 
a  man  down.  If  the  police  had  ridden  over  him  the  fact 
could  hardly  have  escaped  notice,  but  no  one  was  forth- 
coming to  depose  to  having  seen  them  do  so,  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason  that  no  one  ever  did  see  it,  because  it  did  not 
happen.  The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  unfortunate 
man's  death  are  that  no  one  not  wishing  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance should  go  as  a  spectator  to  places  where  dis- 
turbances are  expected  to  occur,  and  that  any  one  proposing 
to  neglect  this  excellent  rule  should  at  least  satisfy 
himself  that  he  is  sufficiently  sound  in  wind  and  limb  to 
keep  on  his  feet  in  a  moving  crowd  packed  like  a  scrum- 
mage at  football. 

The  promoters  of  disorder,  aggravated  by  the  peculiar 
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ignominy  of  their  recent  dofeats  in  tho  streets  and  in  the 
courts  of  law,  still  propose  to  celebrate  some  kind  of  dis- 
reputablo  orgy  over  tho  dead  body  which  is  thoir  most 
treasured  possession.  The  proposal  is  not  of  much  public 
interest.  It  is  a  little  hard  on  tho  memory  of  Linnell 
that  his  decease  should  '  bo  made  to  servo  tho  ulterior 
purposes  of  evil-disposed  persons,  but  that  chiofly  concerns 
his  executors  or  administrators.  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
proclamation  forbidding  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square  is 
still  in  forco,  so  tho  proposed  "  procession "  will  not  bo 
allowed  to  assemble  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Tho  proclamation 
forbidding  processions  in  tho  neighbourhood,  if  not  still  in 
force,  can  easily  be  renewed,  and  therefore  a  procession 
along  Northumberland  Avenue  or  the  western  part  of  the 
Strand  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  There  is  no  reason  if 
proper  precautions  are  taken  why  there  should  be  any  dis- 
turbance. The  small  active  division  of  the  Black  Guard 
has  had  what  the  division  of  it  which  is  not  active,  except 
in  print,  beautifully  calls  "  Bloody  Sunday,"  and  will  pro- 
bably be  content  with  that  experience  for  some  considerable 
time  to  come.  But  the  precautions  must  not  be  relaxed. 
Disorderly  or  riotous  proceedings  in  the  streets  are  quite 
bad  enough,  without  the  flavour  of  disgusting  hypocrisy 
added  by  a  funeral  being  selected  as  their  occasion,  and  by 
their  pretext  being  a  tissue  of  lies  more  than  commonly 
audacious  by  reason  of  their  recent  exposure  in  a  court  of 
justice. 


INCREASING  ANARCHY  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  difficulties  of  his  position  have  not  been  long  in 
closing  in  round  M.  Carnot.  He  has  hardly  been  in 
office  for  a  fortnight,  and  already  he  is  only  one  degree 
better  off  than  M.  Grevy  was  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Rouvier  Cabinet.  The  innumerable  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  were  enough  of  themselves 
to  show  how  unlikely  he  is  to  remain  much  longer  at  the 
Elysee,  and  then  the  attempt  to  murder  M.  Ferry  is  in  its 
way  an  even  uglier  warning.  Aubertin  (or  Berckheim) 
is  plainly  the  kind  of  man  who  might  become  conspicuous 
by  a  crime,  or  attempt  to  commit  a  crime,  in  the  most  quiet 
times.  His  action  and  his  talk  both  show  that  he  has  just 
the  mixture  of  lunacy  and  knavery,  and  that  he  has  pre- 
cisely those  qualities  of  vanity  and  dishonesty,  which  ai*e 
found  in  political  assassins  who  are  not  rabid  fanatics. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  diners  in  any  essential 
particular  from  the  poor  creatures  who  used  to  shoot  at  the 
Queen  until  they  were  stopped  by  the  application  of  the 
whip.  M.  Ferry  has  even  some  reason  to  be  obliged  to  the 
fool  who  attracted  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  and  respect  to 
the  most  unpopular  man  in  France.  He  has  had  a  narrow 
escape.  Unless  Aubertin's  revolver  was  a  very  bad  one, 
or  M.  Ferry's  coat  was  very  thick,  it  was  a  most  fortu- 
nate accident  which  turned  two  bullets  fired  at  such  a 
short  distance.  M.  Ferry  will  probably  rise  from  his 
bed  a  good  deal  nearer  power  than  when  he  took  to  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  treat  Aubertin's  effort  at  murder  as 
if  it  stood  by  itself.  He  might,  no  doubt,  have  acted 
in  the  same  way  at  any  time ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  tried  to  commit  murder  after  a  long  period  of  con- 
fusion and  of  violent  incitement  to  crime  on  the  part  of  a 
large  section  of  the  Parisian  press.  How  thoroughly  those 
papers  have  measured  their  public  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  a  portion  of  the  population  of  Paris  which  cannot  be 
neglected  has  openly  approved  the  attempt  to  murder  an 
unpopular  politician.  The  audacity  of  the  language  used 
before  and  since  affords  at  least  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  anarchical  forces  of  Paris  have  recovered  the  thinning 
they  received  on  the  suppression  of  the  Commune.  They 
have  always  been  ready  for  disorder,  and  now  they  appear 
to  feel  confident  that  another  opportunity  is  at  hand. 
Unless  experience  is  of  no  value  in  judging  French  politics, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  the  signs  of  approaching  dis- 
order in  Paris  are  now  visible  again.  There  is  open  threaten- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  mob  and  their  leaders,  weakness  in 
the  Government,  and  the  appearance  of  such  men  as 
Aubertin,  the  half-mad  criminals  who  begin  to  put  in 
practice  the  lessons  of  their  leaders.  It  will  be  strange  if 
he  has  no  imitators. 

The  forerunners  of  the  mob  and  the  mob  itself  could,  no 
doubt,  be  easily  dealt  with  by  a  resolute  Government;  but 
the  most  ominous  sign  of  all  is  the  total  want  of  any  evi- 
dence that  resolute  government  would  be  possible  in  any 
sudden  crisis.    During  the  late  confusion  General  Saussier 


and  M.  RouviKit  contrived  to  save  I'aris  from  anything 
worse  than  a  passing  riot.  Very  much  has  been  made 
of  their  Success   by  people  who  contrive  to  forget  that 

it  was  largely  made  possible  by  the  abject  surrender  of 

tho  Congress  to  mob  dictation.  Such  as  it  was,  however, 
it  might  not  bo  repeated.  Tho  Right  has  done  its  best 
to  remove  General  Sauhsihr  from  tho  Government  of 
Paris,  and  M.  Rouvier  is  no  longer  in  office.  What 
cvidenco  is  there  that  his  successor  will  bo  able  to  do 
anything  at  all  1  Tho  Chamber  appears  to  have  already 
discovered,  with  a  surprise  which  is  itself  somowhat  sur- 
prising, that  M.  Carnot  is  hardly  strong  man  enough  to 
save  the  State.  As  ho  was  chosen  for  President  because  he 
had  always  been  an  eminently  decent  and  colourless  poli- 
tician, this  ought  to  have  been  just  what  tho  Chamber 
should  have  expected — that  is,  if  this  legislative  body  could 
be  expected  to  act  on  any  definite  principle  at  all. 
M.  Carnot's  Address,  which  was  received  so  frigidly,  is  a 
very  respectable  document  of  its  kind.  Tho  only  serious 
charge  to  be  made  against  it  is  that,  if  the  Chamber  were 
in  the  least  likely  to  listen  to  it,  M.  Carnot  would  not  at 
this  moment  be  President  of  the  French  Republic.  A 
legislative  body  which  could  "accomplish  with  dignity  the 
"  mandate  it  holds  from  the  Constitution,"  and  was  pre- 
pai'ed  to  let  Government  do  all  kinds  of  practical  work 
"  with  appeasement,  security,  and  confidence,"  would  not 
have  given  way  to  its  personal  dislike  of  M.  Wilson,  or 
have  upset  M.  Grevy  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper.  The  Chamber 
described  by  M.  Carnot  would,  no  doubt,  be  prepared  to 
consider  and  pass  measures  "  concerning  the  conditions  of 
"  labour  and  hygiene,  mutuality  [whatever  that  may  be], 
"  and  thrift."  It  would  help  a  Government  which  was 
striving  to  improve  the  financial  position  of  France  and 
to  balance  the  Budget.  Nothing  would  give  it  greater 
pleasure  than  to  help  in  simplifying  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  in  providing  for  the  irreproachable  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  A  large  share  of  its  attention 
would  be  cheerfully  given  to  the  army  and  navy.  Un- 
questionably a  French  Chamber  which  was  all  that  a 
French  Chamber  should  be  would  present  this  picture  of 
patriotic  industry.  Any  Government,  M.  Carnot's  or 
another,  would  find  it  delightful  to  manoeuvre  such  an 
army.  It  could  proceed  to  hasten  on  the  millennium  or 
even  only  to  supply  France  with  a  model  administration. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  for  it  than  to  "  prepare  for  the 
"  country  a  lasting  era  of  orderly,  peaceful,  and  fruitful 
"  activity,"  in  which  "  well-matured  progress  and  practical  re- 
"  form,"  would  encourage  national  labour,  strengthen  credit, 
revive  commerce,  and  usher  in  the  great  industrial  competi- 
tion of  1889  in  a  becoming  manner.  As  M.  Carnot  justly 
observes,  it  is  for  the  Chamber  to  help  him  to  do  these  fine 
things.  The  motive  is  so  pleasing  and  the  compliment  to 
the  Chamber  so  handsome,  that  it  was  somewhat  ungrateful 
in  the  Deputies  to  receive  M.  Carnot's  fine  phrases  with  a 
frigid  silence,  and  to  describe  them  as  marshmallow,  or,  as 
an  Englishman  might  have  said,  as  mere  liquorice.  Their 
behaviour  can  only  be  justified  on  the  supposition  that  they 
suspected  their  President  of  poking  fun  at  them.  Indeed 
M.  Carnot  may  seem  to  have  developed  a  faculty  for  sar- 
donic humour.  If  he  meant  to  be  sarcastic,  he  could  hardly 
have  done  better  than  rebuke  the  Chamber  by  holding  up 
before  it  this  picture  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  Probablv,, 
however,  M.  Carnot  was  quite  in  earnest.  He  was  only 
rolling  out  a  string  of  those  sonorous  platitudes  which 
most  Frenchmen  have  at  command.  That  they  and  the 
appeals  to  concord  they  contain  should  have  disappointed 
the  Chamber  is  only  one  proof  more  of  the  very  little 
wisdom  with  which  France  is  at  present  governed. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  indulge  in  solemn  examinations 
of  the  constitution  of  the  new  Ministry.  The  retention  of 
M.  Flourens  at  the  Foreign  Office  is  a  proof  that  France  is 
still  anxious  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  its  neighbours 
and  to  conduct  its  diplomatic  affairs  with  some  regard  to 
order  and  dignity.  Otherwise  the  Cabinet  is  an  evident  and 
confessed  stopgap.  Nobody,  and  M.  Tirard  himself  as  little 
as  anybody,  expects  that  it  can  last  over  next  spring.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  it  can  last  over  this  week.  The  only 
service  it  is  expected  to  perform  is  to  secure  a  vote  on 
account  and  tide  over  the  Christmas  holidays.  When  the 
political  battle  begins  again  next  year  M.  Tirard's  Ministry, 
if  it  is  still  in  existence,  will  go  as  a  preliminary  to 
any  other  business ;  and  there  can  be  little  else  for  any 
Cabinet  to  do,  except  to  stop  the  gap  again  and  obtain 
more  votes  on  account,  till  the  now  inevitable  dissolution. 
No  other  result  of  the  attempt  to  form  a  "  Cabinet  of 
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"  Conciliation  "  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Conciliation 
in  the  French  Chamber  simply  means  the  patching  up 
of  a  truce  by  the  admission  of  direct  contraries.  We  have 
seen  what  that  means  during  the  last  year  in  England. 
The  result  of  the  attempts  to  reunite  the  Unionist  and 
Separatist  Liberals  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  notoriety,  and 
yet  it  is  less  impossible  that  the  Marquess  of  Hartington, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  should  agree  to  act 
together  again  than  that  M.  Ferry,  M.  Freycinet,  and 
M.  Clemenceau  should  agree  to  act  together  for  the  first 
time.  There  will  always  be  people  who  wonder  why  Mr. 
Gladstone  cannot  think  of  his  country  first  and  his 
c'.iance  of  office  afterwards,  or  why  the  Marquess  of 
Hartington  cannot  see  that,  by  defending  the  unity  of  the 
country,  he  is  imperilling  the  chances  of  the  Liberal  party, 
(■iitics  of  this  stamp  will  be  amazed  to  find  that  the 
members  of  the  Right  really  will  not  help  to  establish  the 
Republic  (they  consider  it  illegitimate,  and  hate  and  despise 
it,  but  what  does  that  matter?)  or  that  the  different 
Republican  parties  will  not  change  their  spots,  and  become 
suddenly  what  they  never  were  before.  Of  criticism  of 
that  kind  there  is  never  any  want.  It  will  go  on  amiably 
wishing  that  people  would  be  wiser,  and  will  always  have 
a  uiotive  for  its  wish. 


COALING  STATIONS. 

THE  very  modest  and  straightforward  account  of  the  last 
cruise  of  the  Sunbeam,  published  in  the  Times,  by  Lord 
Brassey,  is  good  reading,  even  as  a  record  of  travel.  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  hear  of  the  doings  of  a  vessel  which  is 
not  only  as  beautiful  as  anything  afloat  can  be,  but  is  a 
most  efficient  seagoing  craft,  whether  under  steam  or  sail. 
And  Lord  Brassey  has  taken  care  that  his  cruise  should  be 
not  only  pleasant  but  instructive.  He  has  written,  not  only 
to  tell  what  his  vessel  did,  but  to  explain  how  her  doings 
may  be  of  public  utility,  by  proving  that  she  is  the  model  of 
a  small  war  cruiser.  Something  may  be  allowed  for  the 
natural  and  commendable  partiality  of  her  owner;  but  the 
Sunbeam  has  undoubtedly  proved  herself  an  excellent  boat. 
Sue  has  steamed  and  sailed  far,  and,  all  things  considered, 
fast.  Lord  Brassey  is  of  opinion  that  his  experience  of  his 
boat  during  fourteen  years  of  varied  work  justifies  him  in 
considering  her  as  all  a  small  man-of-war  required  for  patrol- 
ling work  ought  to  be.  This  much  at  least  is  certain.  The 
Sunbeam  has  stood  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage,  and  has  shown 
herself  perfectly  capable  of  getting  on  even  when  her  engines 
have  broken  down.  She  is  a  good  sailer,  and  does  not  dive 
into  waves,  but  goes  over  them.  It  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  as  much  could  be  said  for  the  accepted  type  of 
small  cruisers  now  being  built  for  the  navy,  which  possess 
no  advantage  over  the  Sunbeam  except  greater  speed  under 
steam.  When  the  liability  of  engines  to  break  down  is  re- 
membered, it  may  be  suspected  that  the  Sunbeam  would 
probably  do  more  damage  to  an  enemy's  commerce  in  the 
course  of  a  year's  rough  work  than  the  sister  ships  of  the 
late  unfortunate  Wasp,  in  spite  of  their  greater  steaming 
speed. 

In  the  letter  which  accompanies  the  brief  history  of  his 
cruise  Lord  Brassey  gives  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen 
of  the  state  of  defence  of  our  coaling  stations.  A  better 
witness  could  not  well  be  desired.  Lord  Brassey  is  official 
enough  not  to  attack  the  Admiralty  with  rancour  ;  but  he 
is  quite  independent  and  knows  his  subject.  When  he  gives 
information  "  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  defences  of  a 
"  long  chain  of  coaling  stations  lately  visited."  his  report  is 
to  be  accepted  with  confidence.  It  is  not  in  all  respects 
an  encouraging  one.  Lord  Brassey  found  work  going  on 
in  most  places,  and  in  some  it  had  been  carried  pretty  far. 
In  Port  Louis  the  existing  forts  are  being  improved.  At 
Simon's  Bay  the  new  works  are  well  advanced.  Other  new 
works  are  in  hand  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  "  which  will 
'•  give  an  extended  range  of  fire  to  seaward."  These  and 
other  similar  pieces  of  news  are  good ;  but  there  is  too  much 
to  set  off  against  them.  It  is  perhaps  of  no  great  import- 
ance from  the  purely  military  point  of  view  that  nothing  is 
being  done  at  Table  Bay,  since  Simon's  Bay  is  to  be  the 
coaling  station  and  naval  port.  But  Lord  Brassey  did  not 
find  that  enough  was  being  done  anywhere.  Fortifications 
an'  being  made  ;  but  the  guns  to  mount  on  them  are  either 
not  to  hand,  or,  if  they  are  coming,  they  arc  muzzleloaders 
of  a  condemned  pattern.  This  may  not  bo  so  great  a  mis- 
fortune as  Lord  Brassey  thinks.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  unsatisfactory  to  remodel  works  at  a  considerable  expense 


in  order  to  arm  them  with  weapons  of  an  obsolete  pattern. 
The  adjective  is  a  little  question-begging.  If  the  obsolete 
gun  in  question  is  the  Woolwich  muzzleloader,  it  will  be 
perfectly  capable  of  sinking  any  hostile  cruiser  which  is  at 
all  likely  to  come  as  far  as  Simon's  Bay  or  St.  Helena. 
These  weapons  may  have  a  short  range  when  compared 
to  some  others;  but,  if  the  enemy  has  to  keep  out  of 
reach  of  them,  he  will  be  at  a  distance  from  which  he 
may  bang  away  for  a  long  time  before  he  does  the  forts 
much  harm.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  satisfactory  if 
the  War  Office  had  fixed  on  a  great  gun  very  superior  to 
the  old  Woolwich  pattern,  and  could  supply  it  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  arm  all  our  ships  and  forts.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  that  a  very  much  better  gun  has  been  got  yet ;  and, 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  beautiful  new  breechloaders 
may  be — and  a  more  elegant  instrument  of  destruction  will 
not  easily  be  found — there  are  not  enough  of  them.  Until 
there  are  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  it  is  a  foolish 
thing  to  use  the  Woolwich  muzzleloader.  What  is  much 
more  serious  than  the  employment  of  "  obsolete  "  weapons 
is  the  want  of  any  weapon  at  all.  This  seems  to  be 
the  condition  of  most  of  our  fortifications  in  the  coaling 
stations.  The  works  are  going  on,  but  the  guns  are 
wanting.  If,  therefore,  war  were  to  break  out  at  this 
moment,  these  places  would  really  not  be  much  better  off 
than  if  nothing  had  been  done.  Empty  works  are  no  pro- 
tection. It  is  time  that  the  guns  were  being  sent  out, 
whether  the  forts  are  raised  or  not.  A  cannon  with  even 
an  improvised  covering  can  annoy  an  enemy,  whereas  an 
empty  earthwork  need  not  stop  a  fishing-boat.  The  want 
of  a  proper  dock  at  Mauritius,  and  the  absence  of  even  an 
attempt  to  fortify  Port  Darwin,  are  further  proofs  that, 
although  something  has  been  done  under  pressure  of  late, 
the  work  is  not  being  executed  on  any  definite  scheme. 


ST.  NICOLAS. 

THE  persistency  of  local  customs  is  one  of  the  strangest  facts 
that  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  popular  life,  and  in  the 
parts  of  Austria  where  the  different  nationalities  come  into  direct 
contact  with  each  other  it  shows  itself  in  a  more  striking  form 
than  elsewhere.  No  one  need  be  surprised  to  find  that  isolated 
Slav,  Italian,  and  German  villages  follow  their  traditionary 
usages.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  parents  that  their  children 
should  celebrate  the  old  festivals  with  the  very  forms  which  they 
themselves  once  observed.  In  an  English,  and  still  more  in  a 
German,  Christmas  the  father  of  a  family  sees  the  past  and  future 
visibly  embodied.  If  his  mother  should  be  dead,  he  remembers 
the  way  in  which  she  used  to  smile  when  he  came  up  to  thank 
her  for  the  presents  she  had  given,  and  recognizes  a  resemblance 
to  her  face  in  that  of  his  youngest  child  ;  if  she  is  still  alive,  she 
sits  in  the  warm  corner  by  the  stove,  and  pats  her  grand- 
children on  the  head  with  an  affection  not  less  tender,  though 
it  may  be  less  judicious,  than  that  she  once  showed  to  their 
father.  Even  those  who  have  lost  their  mothers  before  they 
have  formed  a  new  home  can  hardly  let  the  old  festival  pass 
without  a  sigh  or  an  extra  bottle.  So  the  old  festivities  go 
on.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  is  a  reason  that  they  should 
continue  to  be.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  explain  the  persistency  of 
certain  local  customs,  which  are  often  confined  to  single  small 
hamlets,  and  which  no  one  has  an  interest  in  keeping  alive.  Thus 
in  Wurzen,  a  small  Slav  village  on  the  borders  of  Carniola,  when- 
ever there  is  a  baptism  the  nurse,  on  leaving  the  house  for  the 
church,  takes  a  loaf  of  bread  with  her,  and  gives  it  to  the  first 
person  whom  the  party  meets.  He  must  take  it  whether  he  wants 
it  or  no.  It  is  said  that  this  custom  is  symbolical,  and  that  it  is 
intended  to  render  the  child  charitable.  Are  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  neighbouring  villages  born  with  such  generous  hearts  as  to 
render  a  supernatural  spur  for  their  liberality  unnecessary  ?  If 
not,  why  has  none  of  them  preserved  or  adopted  the  custom  ?  We 
cannot  suppose  that  Wurzen,  with  its  five  hundred  inhabitants,  is 
the  last  remnant  of  an  independent  race  (though  great  theories 
have  before  now  been  founded  on  almost  as  narrow  a  basis),  for 
almost  every  hamlet  has  some  such  usage  of  its  own,  which  dies 
out  but  slowly,  though  it  seems  rarely  to  spread,  while  the  same 
custom  is  occasionally  observed  in  separate  villages  which  have 
little  intercourse,  and  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other. 

Other  customs  are  an  advantage  to  individuals,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  should  become  popular  and  be  jealously  main- 
tained. The  desire  to  make  somebody  else  pay  one's  expenses  is 
human  and  excusable,  if  not  exactly  laudable,  and  in  Carniola  the 
monthly  nurse  relies  upon  strangers  for  the  greater  part  of  her 
profit.  The  baptismal  party  always  goes  from  church  to  the  nearest 
inn,  and  there  she  has  a  right  to  seize  the  hats  of  all  the  men  she 
finds  in  the  parlour,  if  the  hero  of  the  day  is  a  man  child,  or  to 
purloin  any  article  of  dress  that  the  women  may  lay  aside  if  it 
baa  the  misfortune  to  bo  born  a  girl.  Things  thus  captured  have 
to  be  redeemed  by  a  small  coin.    The  sum  expected  is  not  great ; 
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but  it  adds  up,  as  the  nurses  say,  ami  the  old  lady  generally 
smiles  when  she  counts  over  hor  gains.  One  rather  wonders  what 
would  happon  if  somo  enterprising  and  ill-conditioned  youth  woro 
to  make  ft  raid  upon  the  baby,  and  insist  on  retaining  it  as  a 
security  for  his  hat,  though  one  is  neither  bold  nor  wicked  enough 
to  make  such  a  suggestion, 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  a  custom  prows  and  spreads. 
Every  monthly  nurse  has  a  direct  interest  in  propagating  it,  and 
the  parents  probably  think'  that  they  have  done  their  duty  when 
they  have  placed  the  child  in  the  world,  and  that  others  may  bo 
expected  to  encourage  their  virtuous  endeavours  to  increase  the 
population  by  the  contribution  of  a  small  sum.  Most  monthly 
nurses  would  do  the  same  if  they  had  an  opportunity.  But  with 
the  loaf  of  bread  it  is  different.  In  winter  the  party  has  often  to 
wait  a  considerable  time  outside  the  church  before  any  one  passes 
to  take  it. 

The  festival  of  St.  Nicolas  ought  hardly  to  suggest  such  ques- 
tions. The  reason  why  it  is  celebrated  in  Slav  more  than  in 
German  villages  is  clear.  Tho  Slavs  of  South-Western  Austria 
have  no  Christmas  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  Nativity  is  a 
religious  festival  and  little  more  ;  indeed,  the  fast  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December  is  observed  by  them  more  conscientiously 
than  the  feast  of  the  twenty-fifth.  All  Northern  populations, 
however,  seem  desirous  of  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  winter 
by  some  festivity,  and  with  the  Slavs  St.  Nicolas  to  a  great 
extent  takes  the  place  of  Christmas.  In  the  adjacent  German 
provinces  where  the  festival  is  celebrated,  it  is  treated  only  as  a 
prologue  to  the  highday  that  is  to  follow  among  their  neighbours, 
it  is  the  great  children's  festival  of  the  year. 

It  is  strange  that  even  the  most  pious  and  best  instructed  of  the 
common  people  know  nothing  of  the  legend  of  the  saint  whose 
day  serves  either  as  the  reason  or  the  excuse  for  so  much  noisy 
merrymaking.  He  is  treated  with  that  mixture  of  seriousness 
and  frivolity  which  becomes  a  dying  myth.  One  masquerades  in 
his  dress  in  the  evening,  and  prays  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  so 
fulfils  a  duty  without  spoiling  the  fun.  Yet  even  the  mumming 
has  an  educational  purpose. 

A  youth  who  possesses  the  necessary  religious  knowledge  is 
masked,  dressed  in  long  white  vestments,  with  a  silk  scarf,  and 
furnished  with  a  mitre  and  crosier.  He  is  accompanied  by  two 
angels — young  men  dressed  very  much  like  English  choristers,  but 
also  with  silken  scarves,  each  of  whom  bears  a  basket,  and 
followed  by  a  whole  troop  of  devils,  with  blackened  faces,  horns, 
pigs'  snouts,  and  any  other  monstrous  distortion  that  the  ingenuity 
of  boyhood  can  devise.  They  are  all  girt  with  chains,  which  they 
shake  and  rattle  furiously.  It  is  thought  much  better  fun  to  be  a 
devil  than  an  angel,  and  every  one  who  can  procure  an  appro- 
priate dress  is  allowed  to  be  one.  In  the  twilight  of  the 
evening  of  the  5  th  December,  the  day  before  the  ecclesiastical 
festival,  the  worthy  bishop  begins  his  rounds.  It  is  the  season 
for  juvenile  parties,  and  almost  all  the  children  of  the  village  are 
collected  in  a  few  separate  houses,  each  of  which  St.  Nicolas 
visits  in  its  turn.  He  enters  with  the  two  angels,  while  his 
swarthy  followers  are  left  to  play  their  pranks  outside.  A  great 
silence  falls  upon  the  children,  and  one  by  one  they  are  called  up 
and  examined  by  the  saint.  This  part  of  the  evening's  business 
is  carried  out  with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  decorum.  Simple 
religious  questions  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child  are  proposed,  and 
afterwards  it  has  to  repeat  prayers  and  hymns,  which  the  grown- 
up persons  present  listen  to  with  every  sign  of  devotion.  If  the 
ordeal  is  successfully  passed,  the  angels  present  it  with  nuts  and 
apples;  if  it  fails,  it  has  to  stand  aside.  When  the  examination 
is  completed,  the  devils  are  called  in.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  approach  the  good  children,  but  may  tease  and  frighten  the 
naughty  ones  as  much  as  they  like.  They  do  this  at  first  as  a 
matter  of  duty ;  their  pleasure  consists  in  strange  dances  and 
antics,  and  in  endeavours  to  blacken  the  faces  of  the  elder  girls. 
Their  whole  appearance  is  intended  to  be  grotesque  and  farcical, 
and  for  the  evening  they  are  allowed  full  license  in  the  villages, 
though  in  some  of  the  towns  the  festival  has  for  good  reasons  been 
prohibited.  For  weeks  before  the  eve  of  St.  Nicolas,  a  devil  may 
occasionally  be  seen  at  the  window  of  some  cottage  where  the 
children  are  supposed  to  be  rather  naughty  and  their  elder  sister 
is  known  to  be  particularly  attractive.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  sound 
nerves  of  the  children  that  no  harm  seems  to  come  from  an  ex- 
hibition which  for  the  younger  among  them  is  a  quite  serious  and 
dreadful  thing. 

When  St.  Nicolas  has  left,  the  children  return  to  their  own 
homes,  but  they  do  not  believe  that  the  generosity  of  the  saintly 
bishop  has  been  exhausted.  After  saying  their  prayers  and  before 
going  to  bed  they  place  dishes  or  baskets  upon  the  window-sill 
with  their  names  written  within  them,  and  in  these  their  parents 
deposit  small  presents  which  their  little  sons  and  daughters  fancy 
that  he  has  brought.  The  following,  the  real  day  of  the  feast,  is 
celebrated  in  the  church  alone. 

No  one  can  think  that  such  a  festival  as  this  can  adequately 
supply  the  place  of  Christmas.  It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  in 
districts  where  families  are  rarely  separated,  except  for  the  few 
summer  months,  the  need  of  opportunities  for  a  reunion  is  less 
strongly  felt  than  in  countries  where  parents  and  children  are 
often  permanently  divided  by  great  distances,  and  also  that  mirth 
of  this  kind,  though  unsuited  to  our  form  and  level  of  culture,  is 
not  out  of  keeping  with  the  lives  of  the  simple  folk  by  whom  it 
is  practised.  But  St.  Nicolas  is,  in  one  respect  at  least,  instructive 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  literary  history.  Some  scenes  in 
the  old  miracle-plays  become  more  comprehensible  to  them  than 


they  ever  were  before,  and  they  can  understand  how  it  was  that 
a  gOOd  deal  of  horseplay  was  introduced  into  tho  most  Kaned 
subjects.  Tho  minds  of  the  spectators  required  a  rest  from  the, 
tension  that  was  put  upon  tnem  by  the  subject.  But  it  1 
mistake  to  suppose  that  tho  comic  scenes  in  tho  old  mysti 
were  neeessanly  frivolous  because  they  were  broadly  bunion, 11  . 
For  us  their  wit  is  dead,  and  what  we  understand  of  their 
humour  is  usually  of  tho  coarser  sort;  but  they  were  not  wrii  ten 
for  us,  and  in  certain  periods  there  is  a  condition  of  mind  in 
which  laughter  and  tears  are  not  SO  widely  separated  from  each 
other  as  we  usually  suppose  them  to  be.  St.  Nicolas's  Day  in 
Oarniola  may  convince  any  stranger  of  this.  Old  women  will 
weep  over  tho  questioning  and  prayers  of  the  children,  and  yet 
laugh  more  heartily  than  any  one  else  over  the  dances  of  the 
devils,  and  sco  no  incongruity  in  the  two  states  of  mind.  There 
is  no  frivolity  in  their  laughter,  no  falsity  in  their  tears;  both 
are  prompted  by  naturo  or  memory. 


BREEDING  YOUNG  LIBERALS. 

SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN  has  been  exceedingly  in- 
structive lately,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  has  been 
very  amusing.  We  have  dealt  with  him  in  his  instructive  e 
elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  hardly  fair  if  we  were  not  to  treat  him 
in  the  other.  He  said,  or  is  reported  to  have  said,  at  Sunderland 
on  Tuesday  last  that  "  he  had  been  appealed  to  by  a  good  Libera 
to  know  the  recipe  for  bringing  up  your  sons  as  good  Liberals." 
We  shall  only  briefly  concern  ourselves  with  the  general  side  of 
this  interesting  query.  There  is,  no  doubt,  something  not  a  little 
attractive  in  the  general  confession  that  a  recipe  is  necessary  lor 
the  desired  effect.  If  you  leave  your  sons  to  nature  and  the  act 
of  God  they  will,  it  seems,  grow  up  good  (or,  rather,  as  that  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  bad)  Tories.  You  want  a  "  recipe "  to 
correct  the  influence  of  the  evil  powers  who  naturally  dominate 
this  world — a  kind  of  regeneration-formula  which  shall  make  them 
children  of  Liberalism.  However,  let  this  be.  It  also  happens 
that  we  have  a  friend  who  says  that  he  should  about  as  soon 
think  of  "  bringing  up  "  his  sons  to  be  either  good  Liberals  or 
good  Tories  as  he  should  think  of  "  bringing  them  up "  to  be 
gentlemen  or  cads.  You  teach  the  young  idea  certain  things 
generally,  and  if  it  be  happily  disposed  it  takes  certain  bents  in 
the  greater  subjects  ;  if  it  be  unhappily  disposed,  it  takes  others. 
But  this  shall  also  pass.  Let  it  be  granted  tuat  it  is  quite  necessary, 
to  borrow  a  delightful  story,  to  "keep  young  Liberals  straight." 
The  story,  though  we  may  perhaps  ourselves  have  referred  to  it 
before,  has  certainly  not  got  into  print,  so  it  will  bear  a  fuller 
telling  again.  A  certain  worthy  peer  now  with  his  ancestors, 
whom,  in  order  to  avoid  any  difficulties,  we  may  call  the  Earl  of 
Glennaquoich  and  Viscount  Dunsinane,  was  wont,  like  other  persons 
of  his  station,  to  keep  a  kind  of  military  person,  who  discharged 
the  functions  of  secretary,  supervisor  of  factors,  upper  major-domo, 
and  so  forth.  Now  it  happened  that  on  one  occasion  the  incum- 
bent of  these  functions,  though  a  very  presentable  gentleman, 
was  so  glaringly  incompetent  for  and  neglectful  of  his  duties 
that  some  of  the  Earl's  old  friends  ventured  to  ask  why  on  earth 
he  maintained  such  a  person.  "  Ah  !"  said  Lord  Glennaquoich, 
"it's  true;  but,  you  see,  he  kept  Dunsinane  straight;  he  kept 
Dunsinane  straight ! "  Now  the  meaning  of  this  somewhat 
cryptic  sentence  was  that  Dunsinane  (he  was  a  most  excellent 
person,  and  is  now,  we  are  glad  to  say,  a  distinguished  Unionist) 
had,  even  at  that  early  date,  manifested  a  strong  recalcitrance  to 
the  doctrine  that  whatsoever  was  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  ipso 
facto  of  God,  but  that  the  wiles  of  the  engaging  Captain  had 
kept  him,  for  the  time,  from  the  horrible  scandal  of  appearing  as 
a  Tory  Glennaquoich.  It  would  appear  froni  the  question  of  the 
aged  Liberal  to  Sir  George  that  this  sort  of  "  keeping  straight :'  is 
frequently  required  by  Liberal  youth. 

Sir  George's  own  recipes  are  so  frivolous  that  we  really  need 
not  waste  much  time  on  them.  He  says  "  read  history,"  but  so 
say  we  ;  and  we  have  at  least  a  bland  contidence  that  the  pupil, 
if  he  does  read  history,  is  likely  to  come  to  our  side  rather  than  to 
Sir  George's.  For  Sir  George  Trevelyan  compares  the  keeping  up 
of  decent  English  defences  in  face  of  the  armaments  of  Russia, 
France,  and  Germany,  to  our  old  friend  the  Syracusan  Expedition. 
Now  perhaps  Sir  George,  like  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  has 
been  reading  about  the  Syracusan  Expedition  in  the  works  of 
Herodotus ;  and  Herodotus  in  that  part  of  his  works  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  say  something  of  this  kind.  But  where  in  the 
world  Thucydides  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a  participled  Tory, 
like  Clarendon,  Gibbon,  Tacitus,  and  all  the  greatest  historians 
of  the  world)  says  anything  about  the  France,  Russia,  and 
Germany  of  Sicily  we  at  least,  who  know  our  Thucydides  reason- 
ably well,  don't  know.  We  always  thought  that  the  Athenians 
came  to  grief  on  that  occasion  because  they  were  governed  by 
rascally  demagogues  in  the  hist  place,  and  because  they  tried  to 
defend  "  oppressed  nationalities,"  who  are  always  pestilent  nui- 
sances, in  the  second.  But  here,  again,  we  are  getting  into  details 
which  do  not  concern  the  matter. 

Let  us  give  Sir  George's  aged  Liberal  (who  must  find  Sir 
George's  advice  uncommonly  vague)  some  more  precise  informa- 
tion. We  can  tell  him  not  only  how  to  breed  his  young  barbarians 
up  Liberal,  but  how  in  so  doing  to  inculcate  all  the  virtues  on 
them.  He  has  only  to  take  certain  great  originals,  as  follows : — 
For  Courtesy,  a  somewhat  antiquated,  but  still  valued  quality, 
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be  will  take  Mr.  Labouchere.  By  studying:  tbe  works  of  that 
political  philosopher  be  will  discern  that  to  call  an  infant  grand- 
ebild  of  the  Queen  who  happens  to  belong  to  tbe  weaker  sex  "  Miss 
Melkttenherg  "  is  an  act  at  once  of  politeness,  patriotism,  and  wit. 
1  low  simple  and  efficacious  a  recipe  have  we  here!  Any  street 
boy  evidently  can  apply  it ;  any  street  boy  almost  could  have 
invented  it.  But  the  essence  of  really  great  remedies  is  simplicity 
ard  applicability  to  the  humblest  circumstances.  And  he  most, 
indeed,  be  in  humble  circumstances  as  to  wit,  patriotism,  and 
courtesy  who  cannot  frame  to  call  tbe  Queen's  granddaughter 
'•  Miss  McBattenberg  " ;  yet  if  this  should  even  by  frequent  repe- 
tition (Mr.  Labouchere  does  it  weekly)  not  have  the  desired  effect, 
Mr.  Labouchere  shall  help  to  another  powerful  formula— to  wit, 
that  " eighty-six  Asbmead  Bartletts  are  about  equal  to  one  ordi- 
nary jackass."  And  the  equation  to  eighty-six  Laboucberes  of  the 
present  day  ?  Let  us  set  Mr.  Labouchere  a  better  example,  and 
ray,  "  One  journalist  of  about  tbe  ability  which  Mr.  Labouchere 
used  to  possess  when  he  did  not  think  it  funny  to  insinuate  that 
the  ladies  of  the  Primrose  League  are  what  the  authority  whom 
he  cited  at  Northampton  calls  strange  women." 

For  Valour,  the  model  of  the  sucking  Liberal  is  already  marked 
out  before  we  mention  him.  It  is,  of  course,  Sir  William 
Iliircourt,  who  cannot  think  why  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Goschen 
allow  themselves  to  be  protected  by  police.  The  propriety  of 
calling  Sir  William  Our  Valour  is  so  obvious  arid  incontestable, 
that  he  himself  will  not  hesitate  to  call  us  in  return  his  Dis- 
cretion. 

For  Constancy,  another  of  the  older  virtues,  the  example  is 
hardly  further  to  seek.  It  is,  of  course,  Sir  George  himself,  the 
Knight  of  Wallington,  who  has  been  of  half  a  dozen  political  kinds 
in  half  a  dozen  quarters  of  the  year  in  his  past,  and  who  may 
(D.V.)  be  of  half  a  dozen  others  in  the  same  space  of  time  to  come. 

The  virtue  of  Chastity  is  something  invidious  to  deal  with  ;  but 
as  for  Temperance,  who  shall  he  take  except  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson? 

There  is  much  more  puzzlement  in  regard  to  some  of  the  other 
virtues,  not  because  of  the  paucity  of  great  exemplars,  but  because 
of  their  multiplicity.  Almost,  perhaps,  might  it  be  thought 
that  (as  were  indeed  most  fitting  on  some  theories  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  character)  the  whole  kit  of  them  (as  vulgar  persons 
say)  should  be  exemplified  from  the  great  leader  himself.  Who 
shall  surpass  the  Magnanimity  of  his  conduct  in  the  dispute 
with  Colonel  Dopping  (aDd  we  must  here  again  ask  When  is 
the  "quite  different  meaning''  going  to  be  published?)?  The 
same  inimitable  specimen  (with  Professor  Stuart  for  a  little  ex- 
emplar beside  the  great)  shall  serve  to  inculcate  on  the  youngster 
the  sovereign  obligation  of  Truth.  Magnificence  (again  a  heathen 
quality,  but  one  of  some  excellence)  shall  be  evidenced  to  him  by 
a  quarterly  balance-sheet  of  the  Hawarden  bailiff  for  logs ;  while 
perhaps  a  photograph  of  the  piece  of  silver  presented  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  gladstonely  received  by  him  at  the  hands  of 
certain  advertising  Jews  and  nondescripts  of  New  York,  might 
also  be  serviceable.  For  Justice  the  eternal  name  of  Colonel 
Dopping  may  again  serve;  had  it  been  a  few  months  ago  we 
might  have  added  that  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  a  p-opos  of  his 
Border  Burghs  "  lesson." 

But  it  may  be  that  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  virtue  seems 
old-fashioned  indeed  to  the  businesslike  folk  of  the  North, 
who,  having  sucked  great  advantage  out  of  something  called 
Liberalism,  desire  their  sons  to  be  brought  up  therein.  If  so, 
we  shall  still  meet  the  demand  out  of  the  same  inexhaustible 
treasury.  They  will  be  the  last  to  object  to  the  holding  up  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  mirror  to  their  youth,  and  we  shall  be 
the  first  to  recommend  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  shall  teach  them 
that  important  secret  of  concealing  their  thoughts  as  exem- 
plified in  his  own  great  recipe  "  How  to  be  a  Home  lluler  for 
fifteen  years  without  letting  anybody  know  it."  Mr.  Gladstone 
shall  show  them  how  to  put  men  in  prison,  to  declaim  against 
them  at  public  meetings,  to  make  capital  and  popularity  out  of 
their  persecution,  and  yet,  when  the  occasion  serves,  to  turn  them 
at  a  moment's  notice  into  models  and  martyrs.  Mr.  Gladstone 
shall  instruct  them,  if  haply  a  convenient,  and  yet  inconvenient, 
hero  offers  himself  for  a  difficult  service,  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
and  to  take  care  that  the  troublesome  person  shall  never  come 
back  to  trouble  their  quiet.  If  an  enemy  is  victorious  and 
menacing,  Mr.  Gladstone  shall  set  them  the  example  of  at  once 
succumbing;  if  he  seems  to  be  weak,  Mr.  Gladstone  shall  show 
them  (with  real  gunpowder  and  ships)  how  to  bombard  bim  into 
submission,  or  at  least  subjection.  In  all  the  circumstances  of 
existence — whether  it  is  a  maud  to  receive,  a  chip  to  sell,  a 
Gordon  to  betray,  a  Penjdeh  to  bluster  about  and  then  bolt  from, 
a  Transvaal  to  which  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  then  to  cringe, 
an  Austria  or  a  Dopping  to  treat  by  turns  with  abuse  and  grovel, 
a  Church  to  beplastur  with  extravagant  eulogy  and  then  to  assail 
with  treacherous  betrayal,  a  Minister  to  serve  and  plav  tricks  on, 
a  police  to  blackguard  and  belaud — in  all  these  changing  turns  of 
life,  in  trouble  and  in  joy,  the  great  He  of  Hawarden  shall  still 
afford  them  counsel,  comfort,  example.  There  is  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  suppose  that  persons  of  our  way  of  thinking  deny 
Mr.  Gladstone's  greatness.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  constantly 
dwelling  on  it.  There  is  none  like  him — none;  and  we  shall  be 
very  glad  if  there  never  is  any  till  our  summers  have  deceased. 
And  we  are  frankly  prepared  to  assert  that  if,  in  any  conjuncture 
of  life,  the  young  Liberal  seeks  an  at  least  possible  example  of  a 
certain  kind  of  conduct,  he  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TIGHT-LACIXG. 

AN  adventurous  lady — we  say  adventurous,  because  we  do 
not  see  her  name  among  the  qualified  medical  sisterhood — 
lectured  not  long  ago  on  the  ill  effects  and  discomfort  of  tight- 
lacing,  and  was  reported  to  have  specially  emphasized  the  ease 
and  comfort  which  resulted  from  its  abandonment.  To  this 
homely  argument  a  contemporary — somewhat  hastily,  we  think 
— replied  that  it  was  not  for  lovely  woman  to  consider  her  ease, 
but,  at  some  inconvenience,  to  convert  herself  into  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  become  at  any  rate  a  temporary  joy,  if  not  a  joy  for 
ever.  Now  this  is  a  very  dangerous  concession  to  make,  if  indeed 
it  was  made  in  all  seriousness,  as  it  is  just  the  argument  which 
tight-lacers — if  there  is  a  single  woman  in  the  wide  world  who 
owns  that  she  herself  is  one  of  them — advance  in  defence  of  the 
custom  of,  let  us  say,  wearing  corsets,  and  is  the  point  in  dispute 
between  the  rival  camps  of  the  lacers  and  non-lacers. 

At  the  outset  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  a  waist — that  is 
to  say,  some  kind  of  construction  of  the  dress — is  an  aesthetic 
necessity  of  proportion  in  the  clotbed  human  figure,  and  especially 
of  the  female  figure  draped  in  long  flowing  skirts.  Zeising,  a  dis- 
tinguished German  writer,  has  discovered  a  law  of  proportion 
which  explains  the  sense  of  harmony  we  experience  when  we  look 
on  beautiful  natural  objects ;  and  this  law,  when  applied  to  the 
human  body,  explains  why  some  persons  are  pleasing  and  others 
displeasing  to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  to  our  sense  of  proportion.  Shortly  stated,  Zeising's  law 
of  proportion  runs  thus  : — In  objects  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  to  appear  proportional,  the  shorter  part  (in  the  human 
figure  the  head  and  bust)  must  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
longer  part  (i.e.  from  tbe  waist  to  the  feet)  which  the  longer 
part  bears  to  the  whole  object  (i.e.  in  man  the  lower  section 
to  the  total  stature).  These  proportions  apply  to  every  portion 
of  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  stature,  and  when  reduced  to  figures 
have  about  the  relation  of  thrte  to  two.  Thus,  in  the  human 
figure  the  waist  in  a  person  of,  say,  five  feet  high  should 
be  three  feet  from  the  ground  and  two  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  head.  These  typical  proportions  are,  however,  only  met 
with  in  tall  women ;  hence  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
elance  figures  of  English  and  American  women  of  Teutonic,  or 
rather  of  Scandinavian  origin,  over  those  of  the  shorter  Celtic 
types  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  countries  from  which 
we  received  the  fashion  of  wearing  corsets.  Granting,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  waist  of  some  kind  is  neces- 
sary to  the  human  form,  how  does  it  happen  that  tight-lacing 
is  so  often  carried  to  excess  ?  It  is  obviously  not  from  a 
conscious  desire  to  conform  to  Zeising's  law  of  proportion,  for  it 
is  hidden  away  in  a  learned  mathematical  treatise,  which  is  little 
known  even  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  Moreover,  tight-lacing  is 
many  centuries  old ;  for  Harvey,  in  discussing  the  displacement  of 
the  abdominal  organs  to  the  College  of  Physicians  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago,  declared  that  malposition  of  organs  occurred 
in  "  yeoung  girls  by  lacing,"  and  he  gives  the  advice,  which  is 
less  frequently  acted  on  now  than  formerly,  to  "  cutt  there  laces," 
because  there  is  less  need  for  it  now  than  then,  in  spite  of  the 
rumour  that  fashion  is  imposing  13-inch  waists  at  the  present 
moment.  Tight-lacing  is,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  female  rivalry  ; 
but  this  rivalry  has  au  object  beyond  the  simple  desire  of  women 
to  make  themselves  comely  in  each  other's  eyes,  and  that  object 
is,  we  venture  to  surmise,  the  appreciation  or  admiration  of  the 
other  sex,  not  of  course  in  any  unworthy  sense,  but  simply  in  an 
instinctive  way,  which  has  been  obscured  and  almost  lost  sight  of 
in  the  routine  practice  of  amiability  which  results  from  social 
intercourse.  But  the  question  here  arises,  Do  men  really  admire 
small  waists,  and  are  they  responsible  directly  or  indirectly  for 
the  tortures  and  the  ill-health  which,  no  doubt,  do  often  result 
from  tight-lacing  ?  It  is  quite  useless  to  ask  men  this  question. 
Many  of  them  have  formed  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  those 
who  have  do  not  care  to  confess  what  it  is.  One  thing  is  quite 
certain,  that  men  admire  a  youthful  figure,  youthfulness  itself 
being  the  chief  attraction,  and  this  is  generally  associated  with 
and  indicated  by  a  small  waist ;  and  it  is,  we  fear,  the  desire  to 
appear  youthful  by  women  whose  figure  has  become  mature  that 
gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  tight-lacing — a  condition  of  things 
for  which  men  are  not  bound  to  take  the  whole  blame.  But 
this  motive  for  tight-lacing  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  our  inquiry,  and  we  think  that  there  is  evidence  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  does  not  admire  small  waists  in  womenkind, 
and  men  are  not,  therefore,  responsible  for  the  pain  and  mischief 
which  tight-lacing  inflicts  on  so  many  individuals  of  our  race. 
If  men,  as  a  whole,  cared  for  small  waists  for  their  own  sake, 
we  should  long  ago  have  had  developed  a  small-waisted  race 
of  women  (and  men,  too,  for  it  would  have  been  transmitted 
to  both  sexes)  by  selection,  which  ought  to  have  rendered  tight- 
lacing  unnecessary  in  these  latter  days ;  but  neither  by  this 
kind  of  sexual  selection  nor  by  the  repetition  of  the  habit  of 
tight-lacing  through  numerous  generations  has  there  been  the 
slightest  apparent  change  in  the  natural  shape  of  the  body 
either  in  the  circumference  of  the  waist,  or  in  the  position  of 
the  internal  organs.  Every  child  which  is  born  of  a  tight-lacing 
European  race  appears  to  be  identical  in  physical  conformation 
with  the  children  born  of  women  of  other  races  who  have  never 
known  corsets,  while  the  healthy  women  of  our  own  day  who  have 
not  been  individually  subject  to  tight-lacing  do  not  differ  in  form  and 
physical  proportions  from  the  models  of  the  ancient  Greek  sculp- 
j  tora.    Thus  it  would  seem  that  tight-lacing  is  in  part  prompted 
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by  our  natural  sense  of  proportion  in  tho  human  figure,  in  part  by 
a  rivalry  of  the  young  by  tho  not-young,  and  in  part  by  the  spur 
of  fashion  and  individual  rivalry  among  women  themselves.  On 
j  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  strong  provocation 
I  to  tight-lacing,  as  well-proportioned  figures  do  not  depend  on  the 
relative  circumference  of  the  waist,  but  on  tho  relative  length  of  tho 
i  two  divisions  of  tho  body,  tight-lacing  when  this  does  exist  in  short 
j  persons  serving  rather  to  emphasize  tho  defect  than  to  correct  it 
Dy  throwing  the  point  of  division  too  low  down ;  nor  is  there  any 
[  evidence  that  men  admire  small  waists  as  a  sexual  character ; 
and  as  no  permanent  change  in  the  figure  has  resulted  after  many 
generations  of  tight-lacing,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  practised  by 
only  a  very  small  section  of  womenkind,  but  that,  unfortunately, 
tho  most  intelligent  and  influential  suction.  We  have  said  nothing 
of  the  evils  of  tight-lacing  to  the  individuals  who  practise  it,  as  to 
.do  justice  to  the  subject  would  require  a  separate  article. 
■ 


TONGO. 

THE  Zoological  Society  have  suffered  a  serious  loss  by  the 
death,  on  Saturday  last,  of  the  young  gorilla  purchased  so 
lately  as  the  ioth  October.  The  death  of  this  animal  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  was  the  first  specimen  of  its  kind  acquired  by 
the  Society,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  the  third  that  has 
been  seen  alive  in  this  country.  Ten  years  ago  a  young  gorilla, 
the  property  of  a  German  Society,  was  shown  for  some  time  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  This  animal  died  shortly  after  it3 
Teturn  to  Berlin  from  its  visit  to  this  country.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  is 
•our  authority  for  the  third  specimen,  of  which  he  says,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Field,  that  "  the  largest  living  specimen  that  was 
ever  seen  (in  this  country)  lived  for  some  seven  years  in 
Wombwell's  travelling  menagerie,  without  its  species  beiug  recog- 
nized during  life,  it  being  regarded  as  a  species  of  chimpanzee. 
Fortunately,  however,  it  was  photographed,  and  was  undoubtedly 
an  unmistakable  gorilla." 

The  gorilla  at  the  "  Zoo  "  was  little  more  than  a  baby,  and  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  the  cause  of  sad  disappointment  to  those — 
and  they  are  many — whose  ideas  of  the  gorilla  are  gathered  from 
Du  Chaillu's  book  alone,  as  he  showed  no  sign  of  the  terrible 
ferocity  alleged  by  that  author  to  be  innate  in  his  kind.  In  fact,  a 
more  timid  little  beast  could  not  be  imagined  ;  he  would  hardly 
•allow  his  keeper  to  touch  him,  not  from  ferocity,  but  simply  from 
fear.  This  timidity  was  no  doubt  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
result  of  his  treatment.  During  his  voyage  he  was  confined  in  a 
lough  box  so  small  that  it  would  barely  allow  him  to  turn  round, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  was  regarded  by  all  on  board  the 
vessel  as  a  dreadfully  ferocious  beast,  and  treated  accordingly.  In 
the  same  packing-case  he  was  forwarded  from  Liverpool  to  London, 
and  we  leave  it  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
railway  porter  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  his  sufferings 
during  this  part  of  his  journey.  The  result,  however,  wap,  that 
on  his  arrival  at  the  Gardens  he  was  so  cramped  and  weak 
that  he  was  unable  to  stand  and  too  ill  to  eat.  He  was  also 
suffering  from  a  cold — a  not  uncommon  ailment  at  this  season,  even 
among  those  accustomed  to  our  climate.  Under  the  fostering  care 
•of  that  most  excellent  of  animal  nurses,  Mr.  Bartlett,  his  cold  was 
cured,  his  appetite  returned,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  he 
might,  like  "  Sally,"  the  well-known  bald-headed  chimpanzee,  live 
and  thrive  in  the  comfortable  quarters  provided  for  him.  These 
appearances  of  restored  health  have,  however,  proved  illusive,  as 
he  was  taken  ill  in  the  middle  of  last  week,  and  died  on  Saturday. 

The  death  of  this  gorilla  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  problem  of 
keeping  anthropoid  apes  in  this  country  has  not  yet  been  solved,  as 
many,  judging  by  "Sally's"  continued  good  health  during  her  four 
jears'  sojourn  in  the  Society's  Gardens,  have  imagined.  At  the 
same  time  considerable  allowance  mu3t  be  made  for  the  unfor- 
tunate condition  in  which  the  little  beast  arrived,  the  result  of 
sufferings  which  must  naturally  have  impaired  his  constitution, 
and  rendered  him  more  susceptible  to  the  changes  of  our  climate 
than  if  he  had  arrived  in  sound  health — changes  which,  even  in  a 
house  tho  temperature  of  which  is  never  allowed  to  descend 
helow  700  Fahr.,  must  be  trying  to  any  animal  born  near  the 
Equator. 

"  Pongo,"  as  he  was  named,  was  a  quaint  little  beast,  with  a 
grave  face  and  most  stolid  demeanour,  of  whom  the  words  of  one 
Andrew  Battel,  quoted  by  Du  Chaillu,  that  he  "  carrieth  his 
hands  clasped  on  the  nape  of  his  necke  when  he  goeth  upon  tho 
ground,"  were  certainly  true.  This  curious  trick  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  suffering  from  chronic  headache,  though  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  until  he  was  seized  by  the  illness 
-which  terminated  fatally,  he  was  in  fairly  good  health. 


FKENCH  LESSONS  FOR  ENGLISH  POLITICIANS. 

THE  paltry  scandals  which  have  brought  about  political 
troubles  in  France  seem  now  at  an  end.  M.  Wilson  has 
been  whitewashed,  or  at  least  dirty-brown  washed.  His  judges 
declare  that  there  is  legally  no  case  against  him.  The  curtain 
has  fallen  upon  the  comedy  of  intrigue  entitled  "  Le  Gendre  de 
M.  Grevy."  M.  Grery  may  now  devote  himself  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  practice  of  the  art  of  being  a  grandfather.    It  is 


unfortunato  that  ho  did  not  understand  tho  political  limitations 
witliiu  which  the  art  of  being  a  faUior-in-law  can  bo  safely  exor- 
cised. Kings,  it  was  once  said,  have  no  cousins  ;  1  hough  family 
compacts  between  reigning  houses  are  not  altogether  unknown  to 
European  history.  Presidents  of  Republics,  it  may  bo  said,  ought 
to  have  no  sons-in-law  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  ought  not  to  take  lliom  to 
tho  Elysoe  or  tho  White  House.  A  son-in-law  may  politically 
bo  as  dangerous  an  inmate  as  a  mother-in-law  is  sometimes  con- 
ceived to  be  socially.  M.  Wilson  certainly  has  not  proved  to  bo 
an  augel  in  tho  house;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ho  may  have 
brought  with  him  domestic  consolations  which  in  some  degree 
counterbalance  tho  political  misfortunes  in  which  ho  has  involved 
the  President.  Tho  career  of  a  public  man  is,  unfortunately, 
usually  judged  of  rather  by  its  close  than  by  its  course.  To  bo 
happy  in  the  opportuneness  of  death,  political  or  personal,  is  to  be 
commended  to  the  tender  consideration  of  history,  "  to  men's 
charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  the  next  age."  If 
the  way  in  which  a  man  takes  leave  of  life  becomes  him  well,  tho 
doubtful  way  in  which  he  may  have  spent  it  is  less  likely  to 
be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  ignominious  fall  of 
M.  Gr<5vy  will  be  remembered  longer  than  nine  years  of  substan- 
tially good  service  to  the  Republic.  The  art  of  effacing  himself 
which  M.  Gre>y  practised  with  so  much  success  is  likely  to  bo 
imitated,  so  far  as  regards  his  better  qualities,  by  tho  historians 
who  will  record  the  events  of  a  term  of  office  the  chief  merit  of 
which  was  that  it  was  eventless.  It  has  not  been  enough  for 
M.  Gre"vy  to  have  effaced  himself.  He  ought  to  have  effaced 
M.  Wilson  also. 

It  is  probable  that  M.  GrtSvy,  from  his  unfurnished  apartments 
in  the  Avenue  de  Je"na,  looks  on  with  a  seuse  of  resignation 
amounting  to  satisfaction  at  what  has  been  called  the  "  vertiginous 
come-and-go"  of  Ministers  and  of  candidates  for  Ministerial  otfice 
at  the  Elysde.  He  has  gone  through  all  that  himself ;  but  he 
was  assured  that  it  was  he,  and  not  the  Chamber,  which  was  the 
obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  Ministry.  The  crisis,  he  was  told, 
was  not  Ministerial,  but  Presidential.  The  remark  was  true  in  a 
much  larger  and  deeper  sense  than  that  in  which  it  was  intended. 
The  difficulties,  though  they  were  in  part  personal  to  the  cha- 
racter of  M.  GrtJvy,  and  relative  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  have  really  affected  the  Presidential  otlico  itself.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  M.  Caruot  will  be  able  to  restore  it  to 
the  position  which  it  was  designed  to  fill  in  the  Constitution  of 
1875,  and  whether  he  can  repeat  in  civil  affairs  the  military 
exploit  of  his  grandfather,  and  organize  for  France  a  victory  over 
the  domestic  foes  who  threaten  the  ruin  of  the  Republic.  He 
has,  after  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  getting  a  Ministry  around 
him,  composed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  respectable  non- 
entities— exceptions,  we  mean,  to  the  non-entity,  and  not  to  tho 
respectability — who  are  in  office  without  being  in  power.  The 
Cabinet  of  M.  Tirard  is  more  or  less  confidently  expected  to  last 
over  Christmas,  protected  by  the  confectioners'  truce  which  pre- 
vails at  this  period  of  the  year.  M.  Tirard,  if  he  reads  English 
history,  may  be  aware  that  more  than  a  century  ago  a  Ministry 
was  formed  in  England,  at  about  this  time  of  year,  to  which  the 
mockery  of  society  gave  the  name  of  the  Mince-pie  Administra- 
tion, because  it  was  not  expected  to  last  longer  than  the  period 
usually  devoted  in  England  to  the  consumption  of  those  testive 
viands.  It  lasted  more  than  seventeen  years ;  but  M.  Tirard  is 
not,  so  far  as  he  has  given  the  world  an  opportunity  of  judging 
him,  a  William  Pitt.  The  probability  is  that,  when  the  Chambers 
meet  in  January,  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Deputies  will  be  to 
break  up  this  French  Mince-pie  Administration.  A  month  hence 
M.  Carnot  will  most  likely  be  engaged  in  attempts  to  construct  a 
Cabinet  resembling  those  which  have  occupied  his  first  few  days 
of  office. 

It  is  said  that  M.  Carnot  succeeded  in  getting  together  that 
apology  for  and  simulacrum  of  a  Ministry  which  this  week  met  the 
Chambers  only  by  the  threat  that,  in  default  of  being  able  to  pro- 
cure a  Cabinet,  he  would  himself  resign,  giving  the  Hue  des 
Bassins  as  well  as  the  Avenue  de  Jena  its  retired  President — a 
President  not,  however,  of  nine  years,  but  of  nine  days,  or  there- 
abouts. If  the  difficulties  which  he  has  overcome  in  appearance, 
rather  than  in  reality,  in  December  should  present  themselves 
again  in  the  second  week  in  January,  M.  Carnot  may  ask  the 
assent  of  the  Senate  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber.  Possibly  he 
may  obtain  it;  possibly  he  may  not.  He  himself  was  so  much  a 
last  resource  among  Presidential  candidates,  and  his  office  has 
been  so  much  discredited  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
that  he  will  scarcely  appeal  with  much  force,  either  as  M.  Carnot 
or  as  the  President  of  the  Republic,  to  the  electoral  body  of  France. 
He  is  too  much  the  point  on  which  equal  political  forces  acting 
in  opposite  directions  spend  themselves  to  give  promise  oi'a  political 
resultant  in  any  line  whatsoever.  He  may  turn  out  to  have  some 
vital  strength,  some  originating  power,  in  himself;  but  this  is  a 
mere  perchance,  as  everything  in  the  politics  of  Franco  just  now 
appears  to  be.  There  was  formerly  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
which  was  kuown  as  La  Chambre  Introuvahle,  because  there  never 
had  been,  and  never  was  likely  to  be,  any  Chamber  like  it.  It 
was  so  good,  in  the  views  of  its  eulogists,  as  to  be  unique.  We 
wish  we  could  see  reason  for  believing  that  the  present  Chamber 
would  prove  in  an  opposite  sense  a  Chambre  Introuvahle,  but  it  is 
likely,  we  fear,  to  be  followed  by  others  made  very  closely  after 
its  own  image.  There  is  a  bare  possibility,  of  course,  that  a 
dissolution  would  give  France  a  harmonious  Kepublicau  majority; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  present  Chamber  represents 
accurately  the  distracted  and  divided  condition  of  French  opinion, 
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and  that  its  worst  characteristics  will  be  repeated  in  its  suc- 
cessor. 

English  observers  may  look  ■with  something  more  than  sym- 
pathetic curiosity  on  the  French  Parliamentary  position.  It  bears 
a  closer  analogy  than  is  agreeable  to  the  state  of  things  which 
exists  in  England.  In  our  House  of  Commons,  a9  in  the  French 
Chamber,  no  party  exists  possessing  an  absolute  majority.  The 
strongest  party,  the  Conservatives,  are  maintained  in  power  by 
the  support  of  the  Liberal-Unionists.  These  groups  form 
one  party  as  against  the  Separatists,  just  as  the  Republicans 
in  France  form  one  party  as  against  the  Monarchists. 
Bat  on  at  least  two  occasions  last  Session  the  tension  of  the 
alliance  between  Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  severe ; 
and  during  the  next  Session  it  is  possible  that  dilBculties  may 
occur  which,  unless  they  are  skilfully  and  considerately  handled, 
may  become  dangers.  The  division  of  the  House  of  Commons 
into  groups,  each  able  to  hinder  and  embarrass  the  other,  but 
without  sufficient  natural  affinity  to  act  steadily  together,  is  not, 
we  hope,  likely  to  be  realized  in  the  present  Parliament ;  but 
there  is  at  least  a  danger  of  the  state  of  things  which  exists  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon  showing  itself  at  St.  Stephen's.  This  evil  would 
not  be  met  by  any  reform  of  Procedure.  The  Closure,  by  a  bare 
majority  which  is  likely  to  be  proposed  early  next  year,  may  be, 
and  we  think  is,necessary  in  present  circumstances.  But  if,  through 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  would  call  the  trichotomic,  or  rather  the 
tesseratomic,  division  of  parties,  the  bare  majority  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  formal  rule  will  be  of  little  avail.  The  evil  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  in  England,  as  in  France,  though  not  so 
rapidly  here  as  there,  the  tendency  of  things  is  practically  to 
government  by  a  single  Chamber.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
would  be  the  more  dangerous,  a  House  of  Commons  which,  through 
factious  divisions,  is  unable  either  to  legislate  or  to  give  its  due 
strength  to  the  Executive  that  depends  upon  it,  or  a  House  of 
Commons  in  which,  by  virtue  of  the  Closure,  a  momentary 
majority  not  representing  the  real  sense  of  the  country  would  be 
able  to  rush  measures  through,  which  the  House  of  Lords  would 
not  possess  sufficient  authority  with  the  nation  to  resist  or  mate- 
rially to  modify,  and  which  the  Crown,  of  course,  could  not 
veto.  Institutional  changes  are  conceivable  which  would  so 
strengthen  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Crown  in  public  opinion 
as  to  restore  the  disturbed  balance  of  the  Constitution.  But 
they  are  speculative  and  distant.  The  only  hope  for  the  moment 
is  in  the  return  to  a  sane  mind  of  that  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which  has  been 
misled  by  the  influence  of  one  erratic  intellect  and  character.  The 
attempt  made  on  M.  Ferry's  life  is  clearly  the  result  of  political 
disorganization  and  of  appeals  to  anarchic  passions  which  have 
been  made  in  England  also.  Here,  too,  we  have  had  suggestions 
of  lawlessness  and  apologies  for  violence  amounting  to  encourage- 
ment of  it,  the  effects  of  which  cannot  be  limited  within  the 
personal  convenience  of  those  who  make  them.  If  these  provoca- 
tions are  not  so  open  in  England  as  in  France,  they  come  with 
a  stamp  of  higher  authority  upon  them.  Happily  the  danger  is 
now  perceived.  It  is  writ  large  in  France ;  and  by  that  key  to 
it  the  meaning  of  the  obscurer  characters  in  which  it  is  declared 
in  England  becomes  patent. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

AN  excellent  programme,  which  embraced  the  work  of  such 
different  musters  as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Purcell,  Liszt,  and 
Wagner,  drew  together,  for  some  reason,  but  a  small  audience  on 
Saturday.  Bach's  "  Concerto  No.  3,  in  G,  for  Strings,"  one  of  six 
composed  in  the  year  1721,  can  still  bold  the  attention  of  a 
modern  audience,  in  spite  of  its  severity  of  style.  With  all  their 
stilted stateliness  of  melody,  there  is  nothing  dull  or  heavy  about 
the  subjects;  and  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
contrapuntal  treatment  which  they  receive  tends,  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  master,  to  enhance  rather  than  to  obscure  their  courtly 
liveliness.  The  first  movement,  the  finer  of  the  two,  met  with  an 
intelligent  interpretation  from  the  orchestra,  who  accented  the 
pompous  rapidity  of  its  utterance  with  admirable  steadiness  and 
point. 

Mr.  Bernhard  Staveuhagen,  it  will  be  remembered,  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  concert  given  here  on  April  10th,  1S86,  in 
honour  of  his  master,  Franz  Liszt.  Wonderful  as  he  proved 
himself  in  technical  accomplishment,  he  then  seemed  to  be  lacking 
in  depth  of  feeling.  This  fault,  natural  to  youth,  he  already 
begins  to  amend,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  rendering  of  Beethoven's 
"  Concerto  No.  3,  in  C  Minor,"  on  Saturday.  His  splendid  touch 
has  improved  both  in  firmness  and  variety,  so  that  he  can  produce 
many  different  qualities  of  sound  from  the  piano,  and  can  suggest 
a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  colour  in  his  performance.  He 
made  his  entry  in  the  first  movement  with  his  usual  force  and 
brilliance,  and  was  more  expressive  than  we  expected  in  the 
lovelv  pathetic  passages  of  the  second  subject.  A  fine  cadence, 
in  which  both  subjects  are  handled  with  taste,  brought  out  all  the 
force  and  delicacy  of  his  playing.  Trills,  runs,  and  ornamented 
passages  were  exceptionally  liquid  and  clear,  although  they  were 
allowed  no  undue  prominence  in  the  execution.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  feel  quite  satislied  with  any  renderiug  of 
the  pathetic  yet  not  unhappy  "  Largo."  The  player  gave  the 
spirited  opening  of  the  Final  "  Rondo  "  with  dainty  delicacy  of 


touch,  playing  indeed  the  whole  movement  with  artistic  reticence 
even  in  those  few  passages  which  are  strangely  pregnant  with 
suggestions  of  awe  and  mystery.  Nor  was  Mr.  Stavenhagen's 
technique  less  to  be  admired  in  Liszt's  somewhat  weary  and  in- 
consequent "  Hungarian  Rhapsody"  (13).  There  is  one  quiet, 
delicate  melody  in  this  piece  of  music,  a  superabundance  of 
arpeggio  and  a  quaint  staggering  tune  not  exactly  agreeable.  Mr. 
Stavenhagen's  execution  of  the  tremendous  nourish  at  the  con- 
clusion procured  him  long  applause  and  the  honour  of  a  recall. 
Mr.  Santley  sang  with  all  his  usual  taste  and  fire  a  grand  and 
splendid  song  by  Purcell,  "  Let  the  dreadful  engines  of  Eternal 
Will "  (Don  Quijote).  The  recitative  and  the  melodies  are- 
dramatic  as  well  as  stately,  and  the  effective  accompaniment  has 
been  picturesquely  set  for  the  orchestra,  we  believe,  by  Mr. 
Santley  himself.  Mr.  Santley  also  sang  with  brio  a  spirited  song, 
"  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year "  (Ralph  Betterton).  It  is 
written  in  imitation  of  the  post-Handelian  school  of  last  century, 
and  succeeds  better  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  part.  The 
music  is  not  always  very  well  suited  to  the  accent  of  the  words. 

Beethoven's  tremendous  "  Symphony,  No.  7,  in  A,"  was  the 
main  interest  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Manns's  reading  throughout 
was  dignified  and  large,  and  he  was  well  supported  by  those  under 
his  direction.  Perhaps  the  "  Vivace  "  of  the  first  movement  was 
taken  somewhat  slower  than  usual,  but  the  reading  was  justified 
by  the  delicate  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  many  beauties 
were  emphasized.  The  orchestra  kept  excellently  together,  and 
the  fortes  and  crescendos  were  full  of  fiery  effect.  The  third 
movement,  too,  was  a  great  success.  The  "Presto"  started  off 
with  splendid  brilliancy  and  verve,  and  the  effect  of  its  often- 
repeated  trill  was  irresistible.  The  "  Trio "  was  most  romanti- 
cally given,  and  the  return  of  the  "  Presto  "  was  delicious.  The 
horn  and  drum  are  much  employed  in  this  movement,  and 
high  praise  is  due  to  those  who  managed  them  so  well.  The 
force  and  perfect  ensemble  of  the  strings  was  remarkable  in  the 
Finale,  and  especially  in  the  nervous  abruptness  of  that  barbarous 
kind  of  Highland  war-dance  which  serves  as  second  subject. 
Every  one  co-operated  with  sufficient  energy  and  intelligence  to 
make  the  thundering  conclusion  an  exceptionally  exciting  per- 
formance. Wagner's  "Traume:  a  Study  for  Orchestra  to  Tristan 
und  Isolde,"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts.  It  is 
a  short  and  simple  piece  of  music,  subdued  and  quiet  in  its 
orchestral  colouring.  Last  on  the  programme  stood  a  Ballet  Air, 
"  The  Bee  Dance,"  from  Goldtnark's  Die  Kbnigin  Saba.  The 
music  is  not  very  beautiful,  and,  in  the  concert-room  at  least, 
suggests  but  little  of  the  programme  story. 


TEN  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  NOTABLES  ON  HOME  RULE. 

rf^HE  document  published  in  last  Tuesday's  Times,  by  request 
JL  of  the  signataries,  under  the  title  of  "English  Roman  Catholic 
Home  Rulers  and  Monsignor  Persico  "  is  a  curious  one  in  many 
ways.  It  is  curious  enough,  as  will  presently  appear,  from  its  style 
and  contents,  but  the  strangest  thing  about  it  is  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  should  have  been  allowed  by  its  authors  to  see  the 
light  at  all.    One  might  have  supposed  that  a  judicious  recollec- 
tion of  the  old  saying,  "  Mine  adversary  hath  written  a  book," 
would  restrain  the  petitioners,  if  not  from  approaching  Mgr. 
Persico  unasked  with  their  officious  advice,  at  least  from  taking 
the  public  into  their  confidence  when  they  did  so.    We  do  not  say 
this  only  or  even  chiefly  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  remarks 
and  suggestions,  though  a  very  moderate  sense  of  humour,  not  to 
say  of  self-respect,  might  have  sufficed  to  show  them  the  un- 
wisdom of  courting  publicity  for  their  address.    Still  there  is 
always  a  temptation  to  think  that  "in  a  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors is  safety,"  and  a  really   representative   expression  of 
English  Roman  Catholic  sentiment  on  a  burning  question  of 
the  day  could  not  fail  to  have  a  certain  interest  even  for 
those  who  were  quite  unable  to  agree  with  it.    But  the  odd 
thing  is  that,  so  far  from  their  address  being  a  representative- 
utterance  of  Roman  Catholic  feeling,  these  Home  Rule  petitioners 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  advertise  the  fact — tolerably 
notorious  indeed  before — that  they  represent  nobody  and  nothing 
but  themselves.    Here  is  an  address  being  circulated,  we  are  told, 
for  signature  among  English  Roman  Catholics  with  just  ten. 
names  appended,  of  course  the  most  influential  and  attractive  as 
decoy  ducks  that  could  be  procured  for  the  purpose.    That  is  not 
a  very  large  number  to  begin  with.    We  cannot  quite  say  what 
was  once  said  of  a  still  more  select  coterie  that  "  they  are  too- 
many  for  the  Graces  and  too  few  for  the  Muses,"  for  they  are  one 
too  many  for  the  Muses.    Ten  however  is  not  a  large  number,  but 
still  one  could  conceive  ten  names  so  conspicuously  representative 
of  "  the  men  of  light  and  leading  "  in  every  section  of  the 
community  for  which  they  claimed  to  be  spokesmen  as  to  fore- 
shadow and  almost  guarantee  the  general  adhesion  of  the  rest. 
But  of  whom  does  this  illustrious  Council  of  Ten  consist  ?    It  is 
no  disparagement  of  the  many  excellent  and  amiable  qualities  no 
doubt  exhibited  by  its  members  to  say  that  there  is  really  no 
single  man  of  light  and  leading  in  any  particular  line  among  them, 
while  the  names  of  some  so  little  escape  obscurity  as  probably  not 
to  be  anywhere  known  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  personal 
acquaintance.    Who  on  earth  for  instance  are  Mr.  James  Marshall 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Kenyon,  who  have  seized  this  unwonted  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  their  names  bracketed  with  three  peers  and  a 
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baronet  P    For  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  to  that  somewhat  limilod 
(extent  the  Catholic  aristocracy  is  represented  on  the  Council  of 
I Ten.    According  to  the  Catholic  Director;/  for  1887  there  are 
forty  Roman  Catholic  peers  and  forty-nine  baronets.    Of  the 
!fortv-nine  baronets  there  is  just  one — Sir  Henry  Bedingfield — 
"  among  the  faithless  faithful  only  found  "to  the  sacred  cause  of 
[-Home  Rule.    Of  the  forty  peers  three  only  come  forward  to  avow 
'  themselves  Home  Rulers,  none  of  whom  carry  any  spocial  weight, 
while  two,  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Ashhurnham,  are  recent  con- 
verts to  Rome,  and  cannot  therefore  be  hold  in  any  sense  to 
represent  the  hereditary    Roman   Catholic  sentiment,  nor  are 
!  Lord  Ripon'a  political   antecedents  such  as   to  commend  bis 
,  reputation  for  statesmanship,  to  say  nothing  of  good  sense. 
1  Two  or  three  of  the  smaller  fry,  we  suspect,  are  also  converts. 

Nor  can  it  be   replied  that   the    traditional   policy   of  the 
;  Catholic  peerage  is  Conservative,  for  it  is  not  so.    They  used  for 
i  the  most  part  to  call  themselves  Whigs  and  would  now  call  thorn- 
selves  Liberals,  though  some,  like  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
have  been  converted  by  recent  experience  to  Conservatism.  So 
much  then  for  the  composition  of  this  Home  Rule  Council  of  Ten, 
which  includes  two  per  cent,  of  the  baronets,  less  than  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  peers,  and  a  mere  tiny  and  obscure  fraction  of  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity.     Every  single  name  of  real 
|  mark,  whether  among  born  Roman  Catholics  or  converts,  is  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  list. 

And  now  for  the  text  of  the  address  to  Mgr.  Persico  which 
these  Ten  Notables  are  circulating  for  signature  among  their  co- 
religionists. It  opens  of  course  with  profound  assurances  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  and  of  sympathy  for  "  our 
-suffering  brethren  in  Ireland,  to  whom  under  Divine  Providence 
we  owe  the  liberties  we  enjoy  at  present  in  our  country  after 
centuries  of  persecution."  The  fact,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  that 
nothing  so  much  retarded  the  liberties  of  English  Romau  Catholics, 
who  as  a  rule  were  always  loyal  citizens,  as  the  habitual  turbu- 
lence and  misconduct  of  their  co-religionists  over  the  water. 
But  let  that  pass.  It  is  when  they  come  to  the  record 
•of  contemporary  facts  that  Mgr.  Persico's  ten  petitioners  soar 
into  the  loftiest  cloudland  of  paradoxical  audacity.  "  We 
•cannot  doubt,"  they  inform  him,  "  that  the  result  of  your 
prolonged  stay  in  Ireland  will  have  been  to  reassure  you 
completely  as  to  the  legitimate  and  reasonable  nature  of  the 
national  aspirations.''1  That  is  pretty  strong  ;  still  of  course  people 
may  intelligibly,  if  not  always  intelligently,  differ  as  to  what  kind 
of  national  aspirations  are  reasonable  and  legitimate.  There  are 
Englishmen,  we  know,  who  think,  or  profess  to  think,  that  aspira- 
tions are  reasonable  and  legitimate  which  could  only  be  gratified 
at  the  cost  of  civil  war  and  a  disruption  of  the  Empire.  But  in  the 
next  clauses  of  the  address  there  is  not  the  same  room  for  intelli- 
gible difference  of  opinion,  for  they  concern — as  indeed  the  peti- 
tioners are  careful  to  insist — plain  matters  of  fact,  open  to  common 
observation.  "  You  will  at  the  same  time  have  been  consoled  by 
•observing  the  apostolic  wisdom  which  characterizes  the  episcopate, 
the  zeal  which  animates  the  clergy,  and  the  pietij  which  distin- 
guishes the  whole  people."  As  to  "  apostolic  wisdom,"  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  it  no  doubt  in  the  late  Cardinal  McCabe  and  Arch- 
bishop McGettigan,  the  late  Roman  Catholic  primate,  who  died 
last  week ;  but  the  reference  is  not  to  them.  Of  the  apostolic 
wisdom  of  Drs.  Croke,  Walsh,  and  Nulty,  et  id  genus  omne, 
perhaps  the  less  said  the  better.  Of  "  the  zeal  which  animates 
the  clergy  " — when  e.g.  they  teach  their  flocks  that  "  the  one  duty 
they  owe  to  bailiffs  is  to  bury  them,"  or  that  it  is  a  rare  exercise 
of  "  Christian  perfection  "  to  refrain  from  shooting  a  landlord  who 
has  evicted  you — we  refer  to  examples  familiar  to  our  readers — 
there  can  be  no  question.  How  far  Mgr.  Persico  has  been  "  con- 
soled by  observing  "  it  is  another  matter.  As  to  "  the  piety  of  the 
whole  people,"  if  the  virtue  of  Christian  piety  is  rightly  defined 
by  theologians  as  compounded  of  a  mixture  of  fear  and  love,  "  the 
faithful  Irish  "  may  be  said  to  practise  it  by  a  kind  of  dichotomy. 
The  fear  they  do  their  best,  without  any  scruple  and  not  without 
some  success,  to  inspire  in  the  breasts  of  landlords,  bailiffs,  Saxons, 
and  other  objectionable  characters  generally  ;  their  pious  love  they 
reserve  for  Phoenix  Park,  Manchester,  and  other  varieties  of  murder 
— we  beg  their  pardon — "  martyrs."  But  Mgr.  Persico  "  will  have 
noticed  and  appreciated  "  something  even  more  "  remarkable  " 
than  the  apostolic  wisdom  of  the  Irish  bishops,  the  zeal  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  piety  of  the  people.  And  that  is — let  us 
assure  our  readers  we  are  not  romancing,  nor  setting  down  aught 
in  malice,  but  simply  quoting  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  address  of 
the  Ten  Notables — "the  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  present 
struggle  for  constitutional  changes,  constitutional  methods  of  agi- 
tation [only,  is  implied]  are  recommended  by  the  leaders  and 
accepted  by  the  people  with  a  practical  unanimity  which  some  rare 
exceptions  here  and  there  only  serve  to  illustrate."  That  very 
"remarkable"  description  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  might  well 
have  been  penned  by  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Dillon.  Mgr.  Persico, 
if  he  has  used  his  eyes  and  ears,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  done, 
will  be  tempted  to  reply  to  it  in  the  words  of  Dominie  Sampson — 
"  Pro-di-gi-ous." 

At  this  point  it  appears  suddenly  to  have  occurred  to  the  Ten 
that  their  view  of  the  facts  was  not  universally  shared  by  their 
English  brethren,  and  that  Mgr.  Persico  could  not  be  unaware  of 
that  circumstance.  They  would  wish  him  of  course  to  suppose 
that  the  exceptions  are  few,  though  they  do  not  quite  venture  to 
say  so.  What  they  do  say  is  that  they  "  have  to  deplore  the 
action  of  certain  lay  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England 
— men  of  high  position  and  honourable  character — who,  for 


reasons  assuredly  worthy  of  them  but  incomprehensible  to  us, 
have  adopted  a  course  of  bitter  and  uncompromising  hostility 
towards  Ireland  '" — that  is  towards  Homo  Wide.  Nor  la  oven  that 
the  worst.  Shocking  as  it  is  to  repeat,  "  disparaging  and  disre- 
spectful observations  concerning  the  conduct  of  priests  |  who 
hound  on  .Moonlighters  and  the  like]  and  even  of  the  bishops  of 
Ireland  [who  back  their  "  zealous  '  priests]  have  been  made-." 
And  worse  again,  "  bishops  have  been  publicly  censured  in 
speeches  made  in  England  and  in  private  representations  made  to 
the  Holy  See  itself."  To  be  sure  we  all  knew  that  the  Pope  had 
become  infallible,  but  the  Ten  Notables  seem  to  think  that  bishops 
are  infallible  too,  and  in  politics  as  well  as  religion.  Did  they 
ever  hear  of  St.  Jerome's  comment  on  the  Ariau  period,  when 
most  of  the  episcopate  went  astray ;  Sanrtiores  sunt  aures  p/rbis 
quam  ora  Saeerdotum  ?  When  bishops  deliberately  abuse  their 
position,  like  Dr.  Bagshaw  e.g.,  to  propound  political  heresy  ex 
cathedra  they  can  hardly  complain  if  they  are  criticized  by  their 
more  orthodox  hearers.  And  we  are  afraid  that,  until  they  mend 
their  ways,  they  will  continue  to  be  criticized,  in  spite  of  the 
"  emphatic  repudiation  "  and  "protest  "  of  the  Ten  Notables. 

But  the  sting  of  the  address  is  in  its  tail.  There  were 
English  ultramoutanes  in  1870  who  did  not  scruple  to  petition 
the  Vatican  Council  to  define  papal  infallibility,  that  is  who 
undertook  exhypothesi  to  anticipate  and  dictate  the  utterances  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Ten  are,  if  not  more  modest,  more  cautious 
in  their  method  of  procedure.  They  "abstain  from  offering  un- 
invited counsels  to  the  Holy  See";  that  is  really  very  good  of 
them.  But  then,  after  the  fashion  of  Squeers  when  he  says,  "  I 
am  sure,  Master  Smith,  you  won't  have  any  more  pudding?" 
they  "  desire  to  express"  their  "firm  conviction  that "  nothing  will 
induce  "  the  Holy  Father  to  withhold  his  countenance  and  con- 
fidence from  his  faithful  people  of  Ireland  who  desire  only  to 
secure  for  themselves  and  their  children  "  the  indispensable  blessing 
of  Home  Rule.  Mgr.  Persico  must  know  pretty  well  by  this  time, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  Pope  knows  or  soon  will  know  also, 
what  that  "  only "  means.  We  shall  not  insult  the  apostolic 
wisdom,  zeal,  and  piety  of  our  Ten  Notables  by  assuming  that 
they  know  it  too. 


LA  TOSCA. 

NOT  even  those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  prostrating 
themselves  before  the  productions  of  French  playwrights 
will  be  found  to  maintain  that  La  Tosca  is  a  satisfactory  play. 
If  it  were  possible  to  dissociate  the  character  of  La  Tosca  from 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  it  might  be  said  that  no  single  character 
in  the  play  excited  any  very  lively  interest,  and  there  is  no  con- 
spicuous elevation  of  style  or  sentiment  in  the  dialogue  or 
soliloquies  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  that  element  of 
interest  which  is  so  essential  to  serious  drama.  The  scene  of  the 
drama  is  laid  at  Rome  in  the  year  1800,  and  tells  the  story  of 
a  prima  donna  and  her  lover,  an  artist,  named  Cavai-adossi.  This 
Cavaradossi,  by  sheltering  a  friend  from  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment, becomes  himself  a  political  suspect.  A  certain  Baron  Scarpia, 
the  Regent  of  Police,  and  as  wicked  as  need  be  for  the  villain  of 
any  piece,  causes  Cavaradossi  to  be  submitted  to  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  public  executioner  in  an  apartment  adjoining  the  one 
in  which  he  is  interrogating  La  Tosca  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  her  lover's  friend.  Unable  to  endure  the  cries  of  anguish  of 
Cavaradossi,  she  at  length  reveals  the  hiding-place  of  the  un- 
fortunate refugee,  who,  on  being  tracked  down  by  the  sbirri,  takes 
poison.  Cavaradossi,  after  cursing  La  Tosca  very  heartily,  is 
sent  to  prison  to  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  This  takes  us  to  the  fourth  act,  which,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  torture  scene  in  the  second  act,  is  the  most 
effective  in  the  play,  giving  scope  as  it  does  to  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
unrivalled  and  peculiar  genius.  From  the  point  of  view  of  artistic 
propriety  objection  may  be  taken  to  both  scenes,  on  the  ground 
that  they  excite  excessive  horror  in  the  mind  of  the  audience ; 
but  that  they  are  dramatically  effective  in  the  highest  degree  is 
undeniable.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Scarpia's  house,  where  La  Tusca 
has  come  to  intercede  for  the  unfortunate  Cavaradossi.  She  learns 
that  her  own  compliance  with  the  advances  of  Scarpia  is  to  be  the 
price  she  must  pay  for  her  lover's  life.  She  feigns  consent,  and 
Scarpia  accordingly  gives  orders  to  his  subordinate  in  her  presence 
for  a  mock  execution,  conveying  at  the  same  time,  by  asides,  that 
his  original  instructions  are  not  to  be  departed  from.  He  then 
advances  towards  La  Tosca  to  claim  his  reward,  when  she  stabs 
him  and  then  proceeds  to  lay  him  out.  Placing  candles  on  either 
side  of  his  head  and  a  crucifix  on  his  breast,  she  steals  from  the 
room. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  it  will  forget  soon  the  sight  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  slim  figure,  dressed  in  soft  clinging  material,  moving 
about  the  stage,  performing  her  ghastly  task.  The  transformation 
of  the  innocent  girl  of  the  moment  before  into  the  guilty  woman, 
who  has  only  contemptuous  hatred  for  her  victim,  a  contempt  un- 
tiuged  with  remorse,  was  very  finely  rendered,  and  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  surpassed  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  her  other  creations. 
The  fifth  act  represents  the  execution  scene  on  the  platform  of 
the  Castle  of  San  Angelo.  It  is  certainly  a  triumph  of  the  scene- 
painter's  art;  but  it  plays  tamely,  and  descends  into  the  depths 
of  melodrama.  When  La  Tosca  discovers  that  the  muskets  were 
really  loaded  after  all,  and  that  Cavaradossi  is  actually  dead,  she 
denounces  his  executioners  and  avows  the  crime  she  has  just 
committed.    In  order  to  save  herself  from  arrest,  she  jumps  into 
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the  Tiber.    It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  Mine.  Bernhardt  has 

pathered  physical  energy  on  her  travels;  that  her  acting  is  con- 
sequently more  contained  and,  if  possible,  more  powerlul.  The 
improvement  in  her  voice  i9  also  very  marked.  It  is  often  main- 
tained, particularly  by  the  least  successful  among  dramatic  authors, 
that  acting  is  a  very  low  form  of  art ;  that  the  actor  never  can  be 
properly  said  to  create  a  part,  since  he  is  a  mere  mimic,  who  only 
repeats  the  words  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  author,  whose  text  he 
more  often  mars  than  not.  However  plausibly  this  may  be  said  of 
some  players,  it  certainly  will  not  hold  good  as  a  rule.  In  La  Tosca 
Mine.  Bernhardt  certainly  gives  us  something  which  is  not  in 
M.  Sardou's  text,  and  we  venture  to  doubt  if  it  was  in  his  mind. 

For  the  rest  M.  Berton  played  the  part  of  Scarpia  well,  and  at 
times  even  with  distinction.  M.  Durneny's  excellent  actiDg  was 
thrown  away  in  the  miserable  part  of  Cavaradossi ;  but  his  make- 
up was  unfortunate,  being  rather  that  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
the  period  than  of  an  artist  of  any  period.  The  portraits  in  the 
Ullizi,  the  more  famous  of  which  have  been  badly  copied  and 
scattered  about  Europe  pretty  freely,  should  have  prevented  this 
mistake.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  adequate  to  the  very  slight  task 
imposed  on  it.  The  mise  en  scene  could  hardly  be  praised  too 
highly.  The  altar-piece  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Andrea  in  the  first 
act,  which  Cavaradossi  is  working  upon,  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
debased  art  of  the  period,  and  is  just  what  one  would  expect  a 
young  artist  who  adopted  the  morning  costume  of  Jos  Sedley  to 
produce. 


QUACK  MEDICINES. 

XI. 

Tun  Medicine  Stamp  Tax. 

"  1 1  THE  Chemist  and  Druggist  quotes  a  table  supplied  by  the 

-1-  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  which  presents  the  striking  fact 
that  in  twenty  years  the  sales  of  single  packages  of  patent 
medicines  in  Great  Britain  have  increased  from  6,661,657  to 
18.4,7,990.  Although  the  quantity  disposed  of  seems  large,  the 
opinion  arrived  at,  after  reflection,  is  that  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  been  larger.  The  retail  distribution  of  these 
medicines  is  effected  by  19,404  dealers.  Of  these  it  may  be 
reckoned  that  about  half — not  more — are  chemists  and  druggists. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  vendors  during  the  past  twenty 
years — from  10,193  to  19,404 — is,  no  doubt,  attributable  almost 
entirely  to  the  influx  of  persons  not  chemists  and  druggists."  With 
these  conclusions  of  the  Medical  Press  we  are  entirely  in  accord. 

Among  the  following  may  be  found  some  of  the  more  cogent 
reasons  for  the  repeal  of  the  Medicine  Stamp  Tax. 

The  unrestricted  sale  of  patent  medicines  renders  murder  or 
suicide  easy,  because  large  quantities  of  poison  can  be  readily 
procured  without  going  through  the  forms  provided  under  the 
Poisons  Act.  We  have  pointed  out  that  chlorodyne,  Hunter's 
Solution,  and  many  other  patent  medicines  are  deadly  poisons,  and 
we  have  given  numerous  instances  of  undoubted  suicide  from  their 
use.  We  have  drawn  attention  to  the  large  class  of  baneful  pre- 
parations which  are  advertised  as  stupefacients  for  infants.  There 
is  authority  for  saying  that  forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  from 
poison  are  due  in  this  country  to  opium.  To  quote  Dr.  Wynter 
Blythe : — "  This  high  mortality  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
pernicious  practice,  both  of  hard-working  English  mothers  and  the 
baby-farmer,  of  giving  infants  Soothing  Syrups,  Infant's  Friends, 
and  the  like,  to  allay  restlessness,  and  keep  them  asleep  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  existence."  It  has  been  calculated  that  one 
preparation  alone  is  the  undoubted  cause  of  death  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  children  every  year.  It  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  1 50,000/.  is  the  exact  sum  produced  per  annum  by  the 
Medicine  Stamp  Tax. 

If  we  regard  the  matter  from  the  position  of  the  political  econo- 
mist, we  see  at  once  that  medicines,  being  necessaries,  and  not 
luxuries,  should  not  be  taxed.  Even  the  daily  newspaper  has  be- 
come a  necessary,  and,  like  our  corn,  our  salt,  or  our  windows,  is 
no  longer  taxed.  The  great  purchasers  of  patent  medicines  are 
the  poor  and  ignorant.  To  be  ignorant  is  to  be  credulous.  And 
it  is  to  the  credulity  of  the  masses  that  the  nostrum-vendor  ap- 
peals. To  quote  Axel  Gustafson  : — "The  price  of  medicine  is  of 
small  account  to  the  rich  and  well-to-do;  but  to  the  vast  masses 
of  the  labouring  classes  the  fictitious  value  put  on  medicine  by  the 
Stamp  Act  is  of  tragical  importance." 

The  stamp  upon  secret  or  quack  medicines  is  objectionable  in 
itself ;  it  deludes  the  ignorant  and  credulous  purchaser  into  the 
belief  that  the  contents  are  in  some  way  or  other  guaranteed  and 
approved  of  by  Government.  Jones's  Panacea  may  be  tincture  of 
orange  peel  and  syrup  to-day,  it  may  be  opium,  syrup,  and  orange 
peel  to-morrow,  and  it  may  be  strychnia,  syrup,  and  orange  peel 
in  the  course  of  next  week.  Somerset  House  is  perfectly  in- 
diflerent,  and  as  long  as  Jones  pays  for  his  stamps,  the  Govern- 
ment  asks  for  nothing  more.  And  the  nostrum-vendors  themselves 
cling  tightly  to  the  Government  stamp  as  to  a  rock  of  refuge,  an 
ark  of  safety.  The  stamp  serves  as  an  excellent  advertisement. 
It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  the 
official  recognition  of  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  itself.  In  the 
advertisements  the  stamp  is  continually  represented  to  be  an 
official  endorsement,  to  the  excellence  of  the  medicine. 

The  Stamp  Tax  is  now  imposed  not  only  on  patent  medicines 
but  on  all  preparations  of  drugs  imported  from  abroad — prac- 
tically on  all  but  crude  drugs.    This  interferes  with  the  use 


of  foreign  drugs  by  raising  their  cost,  a  serious  matter  to  many 
an  impoverished  and  struggling  hospital.  Sir  Balthazar  Foster, 
from  this  standpoint,  stigmatizes  the  Act  as  contrary  to  our  policy 
of  Free-trade,  threatening  to  cripple  commercial  enterprise,  and 
obstruct  scientific  inquiry ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the 
Stamp  Act  from  this  point  of  view.  Sir  Balthazar's  opinion  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  he  having  been  President  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  deserves  attention  : — "  Its  baleful  effects  in  giving  a 
quasi-Government  sanction  to  many  worthless  preparations,  and 
thus  bolstering  up  a  nefarious  traffic,  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned, more  especially  as  the  poor  and  ignorant  are  the  chief 
sufferers." 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  profession  never  prescribe 
patent  medicines.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  chlorodyne 
(the  composition  of  which  is  no  longer  a  secret)  has  been,  and  is, 
largely  prescribed ;  for  it  is  a  potent  remedy,  and,  being  no  longer 
a  secret  one,  there  is  no  objection  among  the  profession  to  its  use. 
But  this  one  preparation,  and  "  Battley's  Solution,"'  stand  almost 
by  themselves.  We  read  occasional  testimonials  from  medical 
men — persons  who  appear  lost  to  the  sense  of  professional  shame — 
stating  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  secret  remedies 
with  success ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  weighty 
reasons  for  the  giving  of  testimonials  such  as  these. 

The  poor  and  ignorant  must  be  protected  against  what  is  a 
cruel  and  dangerous  deception.  The  case  is  tersely  put  in  the 
Queen  of  August  16,  1884: — "The  poor  man  who  buys  his 
bottle  of  patent  medicine,  and  pays  a  high  price  for  it,  believes  it 
to  be  more  efficient  than  any  ordinary  prescription.  He  believes 
it  to  be  sanctioned,  recognized,  approved  of  by  Her  Majesty,  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  by  the  mass  of  rich  and  clever 
people.  He  does  not  know  of  what  fatal  drugs  it  is  composed, 
and  that  no  doctor  would  prescribe  such  large  do3es  of  opium 
and  other  poisons.  Their  favourite  remedy  is  far  more  likely  to 
kill  than  the  disease  it  professes  to  cure." 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  stamp  enables  the  nostrum- 
vendor  to  reap  a  further  profit  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and  we  have 
shown  the  curious  process  by  which  the  patent  medicine  which 
is  made  for  a  shilling  costs  the  public  four-and-sixpence.  Were 
it  not  for  the  sixpenny  stamp  the  public  would  get  it  for  half-a- 
crown.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  sick  poor  are  very  heavily  taxed 
or  fined. 

The  English  Stamp  Act,  though  it  protects  the  nostrum-monger, 
and  enables  him  to  make  a  gigantic  additional  profit,  gives  no  real 
guarantee  to  the  public,  and  is  at  times  simply  a  cloak  for  rascality. 
In  France,  the  law  compels  the  proprietor  of  a  patent  medicine  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  its  ingredients,  and  to  submit  to  an  official 
analysis. 

It  may  be  valuable  to  quote  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries upon  the  subject  of  the  Medicine  Stamp  Act: — 

Common  sense,  common  prudence,  coupled  with  commercial  interests,, 
alike  clamour  for  its  repeal. 

If  a  medicine  be  good,  it  is  assuredly  unjust  to  raise  its  price  by  a  tax  ; 
while,  if  it  be  deleterious,  or  if  it  does  not  possess  the  properties  which  its 
makers  advertise  it  is  wrong  that  it  should  bear  a  Government  label  which 
may  mislead  the  buyer. —  Times. 

Her  Majesty's  Ministers  ought  to  stamp  out  at  once  such  a  crying  abuse, 
immoral  in  principle  and  fatal  in  practice. 

The  existence  of  such  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs  is  no  longer  possible. 
It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  affects  so  critically  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  nation  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  agitating  for 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Act. 

On  all  grounds  it  is  essential  that  the  Meilicine  Stamp  Act  should  be  at 
once  repealed.  Delay  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  decided  action  is  im- 
peratively demanded. 

Its  retention  would  be  not  only  a  disgrace,  but  a  national  misfor- 
tune.— Lancet. 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  carefully  and  exhaustively,  and  there  is* 
but  one  verdict — the  Act  must  be  repealed. 

This  piece  of  protection  remains,  simply  because  reformers  have  entirely, 
overlooked  it. — British  Medical  Journal. 

The  principle  of  taxing  medicine  is  wrong,  from  whatever  standpoint  it 
is  viewed,  except  one,  and  that  the  vendor  of  quack  nostrums.  To  the 
public  it  is  an  iniquity  without  a  redeeming  feature  ;  it  compels  them  to 
pay  more  for  their  medicine,  and  the  Government  stamp  throws  a  sort  of 
glamour  over  that  which,  did  they  know  its  composition,  would  frequently 
never  be  swallowed.  If  we  take,  for  example,  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup — a  day  rarely  passes  that  we  do  not  see  the  death  of  a  child 
chronicled  in  the  newspapers  from  its  administration.  Yet  this  is  but 
one  of  many  whereby  the  public  are  deluded  into  fancied  security  by  a 
Government  stamp,  for  which,  moreover,  they  have  had  the  privilege  of 
paying.  If  it  is  necessary  that  revenue  should  be  collected  on  the  sale  of 
these  nostrums,  by  all  means  let  it  come  out  of  the  nostrum-monger's 
pocket,  and  not  from  the  public. 

The  Act  itself  is  sufficiently  objectionable  when  enforced  with  a  spirit  of 
true  equity  and  fairness,  but  the  Somerset  House  officials  render  it  pecu- 
liarly exasperating  by  every  now  and  then  prosecuting  chemists  for  selling 
Pharmacopoeia  medicines  without  a  patent  medicine  stamp.  These  prose- 
cutions are  usually  based  upon  some  finely-cut  ruling,  which  indicates  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  department 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  justice. — Medical  Press. 

We  have  quoted  abundantly  in  this  article  from  a  little- 
pamphlet  by  0.  E.  Meetkerke  on  the  Medicine  Stamp  Tax,  and 
we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  quotation  from  Massinger  which  is 
peculiarly  apposite: — 

Out,  ye  impostors! 
Quack-salving,  cheating  mountebanks  !    Your  skill 
Is  to  make  sound  men  sick,  and  sick  men  kill ! 

The  only  argument  for  the  retention  of  the  Stamp  Act  is  the 
1 50,000/.  per  annum  received  by  Somerset  House.  The  Stamp 
Act  gives  a  false  guarantee  of  purity,  a  sort  of  sham  endorsement 
of  supposed  curative  qualities  ;  it  enables  persons  by  its  means  to- 
evade  the  Act  against  the  sa'.e  of  poisons ;  and  it  imposes  a  tax. 
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on  many  honest  drugs,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  secret  and 
■which  nro  necessary  in  pharmacy.    Could  it  be  improved P  Jt 
Bight  bo  if  the  French  plan  were  adopted  of  registering  nostrums, 
ami  compelling  the  maker  to  declare  their  composition  on  his  labid, 
land  to  submit  them  to  an  official  analysis.    It  is  clear  that  the 
:  principles  of  the  Poisons  Act  must  be  extended  to  patent  medi- 
I  cines. 

But  what  we  demand  in  the  name  of  justice,  of  public  policy, 
of  morality,  and  of  common  sense;  what,  we  demand  in  the  in- 
terests of  tlie  general  public,  of  the  ignorant,  of  the  credulous,  and 
the  poor,  is  the  total  abolition  of  the  Medicine  Stamp  Tax.  It  is 
levied  at  a  time  when  any  payment  is  a  hardship  to  the  sick  man 
and  his  family,  when  expenses  are  increased  for  special  food  and 
comforts,  and  when  by  his  very  incapacity  for  work  the  poor  man's 
income  is  reduced,  or  even  suspended  altogether. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  for  an  instant  that  nostrums  are  an  un- 
mixed good.  In  that  case  they  should  certainly  not  be  taxed  at 
all.  But  we  have  seen  that  in  tho  case  of  the  sixpenny  stamp 
two  shillings  is  added  to  the  retail  price,  so  that  iu  order  that  the 
tax  upon  folly  may  be  paid,  in  order  that  sixpence  may  go  into  the 
pollers  of  Somerset  House,  the  unfortunate  victim  has  to  pay 
eighteenpence  to  the  middleman,  who  charges  his  enormous  prolit 
upon  the  stamp  as  well  as  upon  the  nostrum. 

The  stamp  is  nothing  but  a  receipt  for  duty  paid  ;  hut  it.  is  con- 
tinually represented  as  a  voucher  for  the  nostrum.  As  the  Lancet 
puts  it : — "It  is  startling,  it  is  scandalous,  that  the  Government 
stands  by,  and  for  a  paltry  bribe  of  1 50,000/.  a  year,  becomes  a 
party — a  conniving  party — to  such  wholesale  and  shameless  fraud. 
If  on  fiscal  grounds  we  urge  the  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  tax,  on 
moral  grounds  we  demand  it." 


THE  LATE  MADAME  BOUCICAUT. 

Tf^IIE  death  of  Mme.  Boucicaut  removes  from  the  French 
-L  capital  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the  century. 
Some  thirty-five  years  ago  she  and  her  husband  arrived  in  Paris 
with  a  very  small  capital  and  an  imperfect  education.  How  by 
sheer  energy  and  industry  they  succeeded  in  forming,  little  by 
little,  that  immense  business  world  famed  as  the  Bon  Marche  is 
■well  known  to  all  who  take  interest  in  commercial  history.  But 
Mme.  Boucicaut,  who  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  a  widow, 
deserves  her  fame  for  higher  motives  than  those  of  being  merely 
an  eminent  woman  of  business.  Her  charity  was  as  boundless  as 
it  was  judicious.  Almost  her  entire  income,  amounting  to  close 
upon  200,000/.  sterling  a  year,  was  spent  in  works  of  benevolence, 
her  minor  charities  alone  never  being  under  70,000/.  a  year.  Her 
will  reads  like  something  out  of  a  fairy  tale.  Not  one  of  her 
3,870  employe's  has  been  left  unprovided  for,  the  smallest  legacy 
to  each  of  them  being  1,000  francs.  In  order  to  prove  that, 
although  a  pious  Catholic,  she  was  no  bigot,  she  has  bequeathed 
12,000/.  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  sums  varying  between 
1,000/.  and  4,000/.  to  the  heads  of  all  Protestant  and  Jewish 
•communities  in  Paris.  Nearly  50,000,000  francs  has  she  willed 
for  the  building  and  endowments  of  asylums,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  various  other  philanthropic  institutions — even  those  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  artists,  journalists,  and  printers  not  being  for- 
gotten. Her  splendid  house  and  park  at  Chamerande,  near 
Ftampes,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Due  de  Persigny,  she  has 
destined  to  be  converted  into  an  asylum  for  poor  old  men ;  and 
very  recently  Mme.  Boucicaut  purchased  a  large  piece  of  land 
near  Cannes,  upon  which  a  villa  is  to  be  erected  as  a  winter 
retreat  for  old  people  and  young  men  and  women  in  her  employ 
who  are  threatened  with  consumption  and  who  may  be  restored 
to  health  by  spending  the  winter  in  a  mild  climate.  And  here  we 
must  not  forget  to  say  that  Mme.  Boucicaut  has  amply  provided 
for  all  her  family  and  connexions,  and  ha9,  furthermore,  distributed 
amongst  the  public  libraries,  picture-galleries,  and  museums  many 
important  books  and  works  of  art.  It  seems  that  after  her 
husband's  death,  who,  by  the  way,  was  almost  as  benevolent  as 
herself,  all  enjoyment  in  money-niaking  ceased,  and  she  very 
wisely  set  to  work  to  solace  her  grief  by  spending  her  colossal 
fortune  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  Five  years  ago  she  presented 
thirty  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bon  Marche,  who  had  been  with 
her  the  longest  and  enjoyed  her  confidence,  with  shares  in  that 
prosperous  business  to  the  value  of  300,000/.,  so  that  they  should 
feel  they  were  working,  not  only  for  her  interests,  but  for  their 
own.  The  greatest  French  poet  of  the  century  is  said  to  have 
written  under  Carolus  Duran's  noble  portrait  of  her  these  words  : — 
*'  La  force  et  la  bontt?" — surely  a  fitting  epitaph  for  one  so 
worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration. 


REVIEWS. 


NAVAL  BOOKS.* 

IT  is  not  often  that  two  books  dealing  with  so  nearly  the  same 
subjects  appear  so  closely  together  as  Mr.  Laughton's  Studies 
in  Naval  History  and  Mr.  Norman's  Corsairs  of  France.  Both 

*  Studies  in  Naval  History — Biographies.  By  J.  K.  Laughton,  M.A. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1887. 

The  Corsairs  of  France.  By  C.  B.  Norman  (late  90th  Light  Infantry), 
Author  of  "Tonkin  or  France  in  the  Far  East  "  &c.  London:  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1887. 


of  these  writers  .rivo  biographies  of  Jean  I  '.art,  I)u  Guay  Trouin, 
Thurot,  and  Robert  Slireouf!  It  would  bo  a  not  unamusing  exer- 
cise to  draw  an  elaborate  comparison  between  them,  lind  show  how 
Mr.  Laughton  is  more  critical  and  Mr.  Norman  more  picturesque, 
how  Mr.  Laughton  lays  down  the  law  and  Mr.  Norman  makes 
large  assertions,  how  Mr.  Laughton  u  dry  and  superior  and  Mr. 
Norman  vehement  oven  to  incoherence.  I'.ut  comparisons  of  that 
kind  would  be  on  tho  whole  unfair,  if  only  because  Mr.  Laughton 
covers  much  more  ground  than  Mr.  Norman.  The  Corsairs  of 
France  deals  oidy  with  tho  more  famous  of  our  neighbour's 
privateers  and  with  the  lessons  which  tho  author  proposes  to  draw 
from  their  doings,  for  our  better  instruction.  The  Studies  in  Naval 
History  contain  tho  privateers,  and  a  good  deal  more.  So  wo 
shall  not  take  them  together,  but  separately,  and  tho  larger  first. 
Tho  word  larger  is  applied  here  to  tho  subject  only,  for  in  point 
of  mere  bulk  tho  books  are  fairly  on  a  level. 

"  Tho  Studies,"  says  Mr.  Laughton,  in  his  preface,  "  now  col- 
lected from  the  different  magazines  in  which  they  first  appeared 
will  not,  1  hope,  be  considered  as  merely  reclaimed  waifs;  for  tho 
idea  of  thus  bringing  them  together  in  a  more  permanent  form  has 
always  been  present  to  me,  even  whilst  originally  writing  them," 
&c.  Wo  quote  these  words  as  some  justification  for  tho  ad  jective 
"superior"  applied  above  to  Mr.  Laughton.  Why  should  he 
apologize  for  reprinting  magazine  articles?  Why  should  a  waif 
not  be  reclaimed  if  it  is  worth  reclaiming  ?  When  it  has  not  an 
independent  value,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  assert  that  you  oiler  these 
things  in  a  more  permanent  form,  "  not  only  as  the  relation  of 
some  stirring  episodes  in  naval  history,  but  as,  each  in  its  own 
way,  a  contribution  to  the  earnest  study  of  naval  policy,  strategy, 
or  tactics  "  ?  This  adjective  "  earnest  "  is  now  one  of  the  most 
detestable  in  the  English  language.  It  has  been  manoseada  y 
traida  por  las  calles,  pawed  and  pulled  about  as  Don  Quixote 
thought  the  Muse  ought  not  to  be,  till  it  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  a  literary  Magdalen  Hospital.  Whenever  a  writer  uses  it, 
we  expect  to  find  that  he  is  solemnly  professing  to  be  doing 
something  very  original  and  profound,  whereas  he  is  only  re- 
stating matters  of  common  knowledge.  Now  it  would  be  un- 
just to  say  that  Mr.  Laughton  does  no  better  than  this,  for  there 
are  things  in  his  book  which  will  not  easily  be  got  elsewhere ; 
but  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  precisely  what  he  does.  His  first 
two  papers  on  Jean  de  Vienne  and  Colbert,  for  instance,  are  really 
nothing  but  extended  "notices  "of  two  well-known  French  books. 
They  are  simply  made  up  out  of  these  works  after  a  fashion  fami- 
liar enough  in  the  most  commonplace  of  reviews.  If  writing  of  this 
class  is  to  be  more  than  honest  journeyman  work,  it  must  be  by 
virtue  of  its  style.  But  we  fail  to  discover  in  Mr.  Laughton's 
English  any  of  that  distinction  which  may  give  permanent  value 
to  considerations  on  a  broomstick.  This  saffisance,  this  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  gravity  and  critical  acumen,  is  visible  011 
nearly  every  page  that  Mr.  Laughton  writes.  He  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  some  extent  critical.  He  does  not  believe  a  thing 
merely  because  he  finds  it  written,  and  he  can  try  it  by  the  test 
of  probability.  All  this  is  virtuous,  but  Mr.  Laughton  is  so 
terribly  conscious  of  its  virtue.  He  is  always  giving  lessons  to 
somebody,  and  talking  of  his  own  judicious  scepticism,  and  when  he 
comes  across  a  little  improbability,  he  dances  a  war-dance  on  it 
of  a  quite  comic  wooden  fury  which  is  nearly  as  uncritical  as 
credulity  itself.  There  is  a  story,  a  mere  legend,  to  the  effect 
that  Jean  Bart  once  tied  his  son  Cornil,  a  boy  of  ten,  to  the 
mast  during  action,  because  the  child  seemed  to  be  afraid.  This 
yarn,  Mr.  Laughton  says,  accuses  him  of  "  an  act  of  the  most 
unmitigated  brutality,"  and  he  attributes  the  story  to  "  the 
Jacobin  spirit"  which  delighted  to  describe  Bart  as  "a  brutal 
ruffian."  Now  we,  for  our  own  part,  are  quite  prepared  to 
believe  the  story  on  sufficient  evidence,  and  yet  not  to  accept 
Mr.  Laughton's  deduction.  Given  the  opinions  of  his  time  as 
to  the  wholesome  uses  of  hardening  on  youth  (opinions  by  no 
means  so  foolish  as  some  good  people  believe),  we  think  it  very 
likely  that  Jean  Bart  would  have  taken  just  such  a  course  with 
a  hoy  he  was  bringing  up  to  the  sea,  out  of  a  pure  sense  of  his 
duty  as  a  father,  and  without  prejudice  to  his  readiness  to 
cry  heartily  if  the  poor  little  chap  had  been  cut  in  two  by  a 
cannon-shot.  And,  what  is  more,  when  Cornil  had  grown  up 
to  be  a  fighting  man  himself— as  he  did — he  was  very  likely  to 
tell  this  tale  of  his  grim  old  father  with  unaffected  gratitude 
for  the  severity  which  set  him  on  the  path  he  should  follow, 
and  then  to  treat  his  own  son  in  the  same  way  for  the  same 
reasons.  The  seventeenth  century  was  not  made  of  butter.  Mr. 
Laughton's  criticism,  like  the  ass  of  the  Mohammedan  theologian 
stops  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  It  is  well  not  to  believe  a 
story  because  one  finds  it  in  a  book  ;  but  it  is  also  well  to  test 
its  probability,  not  by  the  practices  of  our  own  time,  but  by  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  time  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened. On  the  whole,  Mr.  Laughton  is  too  modern  and  too  fond 
of  the  commonplaces  of  morality,  whereby  he  is  frequently 
wanting  in  sympathy. 

When  every  reservation  is  made,  we  can  proceed  to  praise  Mr. 
Laughton  heartily  and  in  due  measure.  It  is  no  small  thiuo-  to 
say  of  any  book  that  it  gives  what  will  not  easily  be  found  else- 
where, and  this  can  be  quite  honestly  said  of  these  Studies  in 
Naval  History.  Mr.  Laughton  has  carefully  hunted  up  and  put 
together  the  little  that  can  be  known  of  some  men  who 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  his  two  chapters  on  Privateers 
and  Privateering.  Fortunatus  Wright  and"  Commodore  "  Walker 
are  his  two  chief  heroes.  The  first  remains  a  very  shadow v  figure 
though  one  makes  out  that  he  was  a  valiant  soul  of  "a  hero! 
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"When  nil  is  said  about  him  it  amounts  to  this— that  his  contem- 
poraries thought  much  of  him,  and  that  he  worried  the  French  in 
the  .Mediterranean  to  some  purpose  during  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.  Walker  is  better  known — at  least  more  can  be  known 
of  him.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Laughton  in  accepting  his  Voyages 
and  Cruises  as  giving  a  trustworthy  picture  of  the  privateer  life 
of  the  last  century.  There  is  much  about  thes^e  two  volumes 
■which  is  suspicious  enough.  They  are  broken  by  romantic  epi- 
sodes on  the  Oil  Bias  model,  which  give  the  judicious  reader 
pause.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  confusing  than  to  come 
across  stories  about  "  An  Amorous  Spaniard,  an  Unjust  Guardian, 
and  an  Earthquake,"  or  a  "  History  of  an  Old  Lady,"  or  a  "  Tale 
of  a  Noble  Moor  "in  the  course  of  an  account  of  the  Commo- 
dore's proceedings  ?  If  we  were  compelled  to  give  a  guess  as 
to  the  history  of  the  book,  it  would  be  that  it  was  dressed  up  for 
Walker  by  some  literary  gent  whom  he  met  in  the  Fleet  Prison, 
whither  his  fortunes  took  him.  But  much  of  the  material  must 
have  been  supplied  either  by  the  Commodore  himself,  or  by  men 
who  had  served  under  him,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  book  gives  a 
credible  and  lively  picture  of  a  phase  of  the  sea  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Laughton  has  put  a  series  of  sketches  of 
French  privateers  alongside  our  own.  Anybody  who  wishes  to  know 
what  amount  of  truth  there  is  in  the  inflated  nonsense  the  French 
write  about  these  heroes  could  not  well  do  better  than  read  these  ac- 
counts of  them.  Two  other  French  seamen — UuQ  uesue  and  tkeBailli 
de  Sufl'ren — are  also  described  in  this  volume  with  care.  The  best 
chapter  is,  we  think,  that  on  Paul  Jones.  If  Mr.  Laughton  were 
only  a  little  less  moral  and  could  show  a  little  more  genial  humour, 
his  sketch  of  this  amusing  personage  would  be  really  excellent. 
\\  e  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Laughton  will  rank  us  with  those  bad 
Englishmen  who,  "  I  grieve  to  say,"  are  guilty  of  "  paltry  and  ill- 
timed  spread-eagleism  " ;  but  there  is  one  reflection  we  must  make 
on  his  accounts  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  even  of  Paul  Jones.  It  is 
that  they  did  us  wonderfully  little  damage,  after  all.  Wrhy,  even 
the  great  liailli  never  took  an  English  liner  in  all  his  so-called 
victories. 

Although  we  have  put  Mr.  Laughton  first,  we  recommend  him 
to  be  read  after  Mr.  Norrnan,  and  lor  this  reason.  Mr.  Norman  is 
very  anxious  to  warn  us  of  the  dangers  our  commerce  would  run 
from  French  cruisers,  and  so  he  gives  the  history  of  their  corsairs. 
To  enforce  his  lesson  he  dots  his  "  i's  "  and  crosses  his  "  t's  "  with 
the  most  emphatic  splashes.  Such  "  terrific  Drawcansir  figures" 
as  his  Jean  Bart,  Du  Quay  Trouin,  Leveille,  and  Robert  Surcouf 
we  never  saw — out  of  a  French  naval  history.  They  are  fellows 
of  "  such  a  breadth  of  sabre,  extent  of  whiskerage,  strength  of 
windpipe,"  as  must  make  the  stoutest  heart  to  quail.  The  timid 
reader  rubs  his  eyes  as  he  looks  at  their  dreadful  goings-on, 
and  vaguely  wonders  how  this  poor  little  country,  or  indeed 
the  'varsal  globe,  survived  their  dreadful  smashing  and  slash- 
ing. After  that  it  is  well  to  turn  to  Mr.  Laughton,  and  just 
see  a  little  more  what  it  all  amounted  to.  It  was  not  so  very 
much,  really.  From  Jean  Bart  downwards  the  best  they  did 
was  to  slip  past  blockading  squadrons.,  and  snap  up  stray  merchant 
ships.  Of  course  this  was  unpleasant,  but  does  Mr.  Norman 
really  think  that  war  can  be  made  at  sea  without  loss  ?  No 
doubt  it  is  well  to  take  every  precaution,  but  peoples  who  can- 
not stand  loss  in  war  had  better  not  make  war  at  all.  It  is 
very  foolish  to  neglect  precautions,  but  it  is  not  a  whit  wiser  to 
scream  in  panic,  and  talk  as  if  one  were  to  be  knocked  out  of  the 
ring  by  every  blow.  This,  more  or  less,  is  what  Mr.  Norman 
does,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  his  criticism  is  as  good  as 
worthless.  Indeed,  we  are  not  very  sure  that  much  good  is 
to  be  got  by  holding  up  the  cruises  of  such  a  man  as  Robert 
Surcouf  as  a  warning.  The  circumstances  are  entirely  changed. 
Surcouf  could  keep  the  sea  for  months.  A  modern  cruiser 
would  be  compelled  to  return  periodically  to  port  for  coal. 
This  change  in  the  nature  of  naval  warfare  is  all  in  our 
favour.  Again,  Surcouf  had  an  immense  advantage  in  point 
of  speed  over  the  sailing  merchant  ships  of  his  time.  In  our 
day  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  fighting  cruisers,  taking  them 
altogether,  can  steam  either  further  or  faster  than  the  great  ocean- 
trading  steamers.  But  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  of  the  protection  of  commerce  in  war  a  propos  of  Mr. 
Norman's  book.  We  prefer  to  consider  it  merely  as  a  picture  of 
an  old  phase  of  sea  life,  and  in  that  respect  it  has  its  merits.  Mr. 
Norman  i3  more  than  a  little  credulous,  but  he  is  alive.  He  goes 
dashingly  ahead,  and  at  least  he  does  not  stop  every  minute  to 
confute  what  somebody  else  has  said.  If  you  take  care  not  to 
believe  him  too  much,  and  interject  "  fudge  "  here  and  there,  he  is 
harmless. 


PERSONAL  REMEMBRANCES  OF  SIR  FREDERICK  TOLLOCK.* 

OIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK'S  "  Remembrances  "  must  be  in 
O  a  high  degree  acceptable  to  his  friends,  who,  as  the  book 
shows,  are,  after  the  lapse  of  seventy  years,  still  unusually  nu- 
merous. The  Memoir  has  a  more  general  interest,  as  it  records  the 
experience  of  a  life  which  has  been  passed  in  uninterrupted  contact 
with  the  world.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  appears  to  have  combined 
with  the  habits  of  a  man  of  business  both  scientific  aptitudes  and 
literary  tastes,  and  the  still  more  valuable  gift  of  comprehensive 
social  .sympathies.  The  book  is  a  cheerful  record  of  a  prosperous 
career.     If  there  were  drawbacks,  disappointments,  or  painful 
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complications,  the  autobiographer  differs  from  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  his  plan  of  keeping  them  to  himself.  There  is  not 
from  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end,  a  single  expression  of 
discontent.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  is  evidently  not  a  man  with  a 
grievance;  nor,  indeed,  would  he  be  justified  in  habitually  com- 
plaining of  a  life  which  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  both 
useful  and  enjoyable.  There  is  much  to  say  for  the  ancient 
doctrine  that  felicity  is  a  virtue  as  well  as  a  boon  ;  and  good 
fortune,  even  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  meritorious,  is  at  least  a 
pleasant  object  of  contemplation.  The  writer  appears  once  in  his 
life,  when  he  accepted  a  legal  office,  to  have  regretted  for  a 
moment  his  lost  claauce  of  gratifying  professional  ambition  ;  but 
immediately  afterwards  he  reflected  that  he  would  have  greater 
license  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  he  might  have  added  that  he 
has  been  able  to  render  valuable  service  in  many  miscellaneous 
capacities.  The"  Remembrances"  contain  notices  of  half  a  dozen 
offices  and  appointments  undertaken  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  at 
the  request  of  friends.  Some  of  them  were  highly  distinguished; 
but  they  probably  had  less  practical  knowledge  and  ability  than 
himself.  Although  he  retired  early  from  competition  at  the  Bar, 
his  family  have  during  their  generation  contributed  their  full 
share  to  its  reputation.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  father,  and  his  uncle,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Madras,  have 
been  succeeded  by  Sir  Frederick's  brother,  now  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  by  his  son,  the  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence' 
at  Oxford.  Many  other  eminent  men,  including  the  late  Field 
Marshal,  Sir  George  Pollock,  were  descendants  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  grandfather.  His  own  introduction  to  his  father's  con- 
temporaries and  to  other  leaders  of  the  Bar  began  while  he  was 
still  a  boy.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  fortunate  aud  skilful  in 
the  use  of  opportunities  for  forming  valuable  friendships  with  his 
equals  in  age.  At  Cambridge  he  became  a  scholar  of  Trinity 
College ;  and  he  was  sufficiently  prominent  at  the  Union  to  be 
chosen  as  President.  A  rarer  distinction  was  his  election  to  the 
Cambridge  Conversazione  Society,  better  known  as  the  "  Apostles.* 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  refers  to  notices  of  this  remarkable  insti- 
tution by  Sir  A.  Helps,  Mr.  W.  D.  Christie,  and  the  present 
Earl  of  Lytton.  He  has  perhaps  overlooked  an  earlier  and 
more  authoritative  tribute  paid  to  its  peculiar  character  in  Mr. 
Thirlwall's  celebrated  pamphlet  on  the  admission  of  Dissenteis- 
to  the  Universities.  The  Bishop,  as  he  afterwards  became,  con- 
tended, not  without  force,  that  no  aggregation  of  Nonconformists 
could  possibly  differ  in  opinion  more  widely  from  the  Church  and 
from  one  another  than  the  Apostles,  who  were  nevertheless  united 
among  themselves  by  strong  feelings  of  affection,  and  who  were,  for 
the  most  part,  both  intellectually  remarkable  and  exemplary  in 
conduct.  The  rest  of  the  book  contains  almost  annual  notices  of  the 
dinners  of  the  Conversazione  Society,  and  the  list  of  names  confirms 
the  impression  which  the  autobiographer  shares  with  those  of  his 
colleagues  who  have  recorded  their  estimate  of  the  "  Apostles." 
Among  the  deceased  members  he  mentions  Hallam,  Sterling, 
Trench,  Charles  and  Arthur  Buller,  Lord  Houghton,  Thompson, 
W.  K.  Clifford,  and  F.  Balfour,  and  he  appropriately  quotes  a  stanza 
from  In  Memoriam  in  which  Lord  Tennyson,  himself  a  member,  has 
commemorated  the  debates.  As  an  illustration  of  the  kindly 
feelings  which  the  members  of  the  Society  entertained  to  one 
another  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  relates  an  anecdote  which  unfortu- 
nately has  not  a  happy  ending.  Some  of  the  body,  finding  that  a 
young  Scotch  member  was  about  to  be  removed  from  Cambridge, 
wrote  to  his  father  to  urge  him  to  make  a  further  effort  to  main- 
tain his  son  at  college.  The  answer,  as  they  read  it,  was  that  he 
would  pay  for  the  young  man  ;  but  their  satisfaction  was  damped 
when  they  found  on  further  investigation  that  the  father  could 
only  pray  for  his  son.  The  guarantee  for  discharge  of  his  college 
bills  was  obviously  insufficient. 

Either  politics  have  occupied  a  secondary  place  in  Sir  Frederick's 
estimation,  or  he  has  intentionally  excluded  the  subject  from  his 
reminiscences.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  the  long  list  of  bis 
acquaintances  for  the  purpose,  it  would  probably  appear  that  the 
majority  of  them  professed  Liberal  opinions.  The  most  brilliant 
writers,  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  and  men  of  letters, 
among  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  contemporaries  and  friends  supposed 
themselves  to  be  friends  of  the  movement  which  bore  the  name  of 
progress.  The  survivors  have,  for  the  most  part,  stopped  short 
at  various  distances  from  the  precipice  to  which  they  found  them- 
selves approaching.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  repulsive  or 
alarming  in  such  Liberalism  as  that  of  Thackeray  or  Anthony 
Trollope.  The  social  jealousy  of  Dickens  was  not  always  equally 
inoffensive;  but  he  also  would  have  opposed  any  systematic  attack 
on  the  national  institutions.  Thackeray's  want  of  familiarity  with 
party  watchwords,  and  generally  with  the  political  dialect,  was 
well  illustrated  during  his  caudidature  for  the  City  of  Oxford. 
One  of  his  supporters  expressed  a  wish  that  the  election  could 
have  been  decided  by  ballot,  assuming  that  the  result  would  be  the 
victory  of  the  Liberal  party.  "  No,"  said  Thackeray,  "  let  us  fight 
out  the  battle  as  men  and  as  Englishmen,  not  ashamed  of  our 
opinions  or  our  votes."  Though  he  was  pledged  to  the  ballot,  he 
evidently  recognized  the  occasion  for  a  well-known  clap-trap,  and 
only  forgot  for  the  moment  that  the  protest  iigainst  secret  voting 
was  the  property  of  his  opponents.  When  he  was  defeated  he 
congratulated  his  adversary  with  generous  candour.  Mr.  Card  well 
would,  as  he  admitted,  be  a  more  useful  member  than  himself. 
Thackeray  would,  in  fact,  have  been  as  much  out  of  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  Mr.  Cardwell  if  he  had  been  required  to 
write  Vanity  Fair.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  would  have  found  him- 
self at  home  on  the  hustings,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  a  tradition 
which  was  once  preserved  at  Cambridge.    It  may,  perhaps,  be 
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apocryphal,  as  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  "Remembrances."  Accord- 
ing to  the  story  the  autobiographer  and  an  undergraduate  friend 
and  accomplice  published  during  a  borough  election  a  series  of 
squibs  which,  proceeding  from  the  two  young  Tories,  were  signed 
"An  Old  Whig."  To  their  great  delight  Mr.  Spring  Rico,  who 
was  the  Whig  candidate,  exposed  in  full  del  ail  the  alleged  fallacies 
of  the  assailant,  whom  ho  supposed  to  be  a  veteran  Liberal.  The 
youth  of  the  present  day  would,  perhaps,  be  too  serious,  if  not  too 
scrupulous,  to  indulge  in  similar  fictions.  One  or  two  recorded  in- 
stances of  humorous  mystilications  show  that  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
nay  not  have  been  incapable  in  his  youth  of  harmless  jokes.  He 
once  puzzled  Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  who  was  vehemently  disclaiming 
the  authorship  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  by  confessing  that  he  had 
himself  written  the  novel.  A  wittier  saying,  which  had,  like 
other  bodies  of  the  kind,  gravitated  to  the  orb  of  Sydney  Smith, 
was  reclaimed  by  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster  to  the  original 
owner.  It  was  Sir  Frederick  l'ollock  who  told  a  boy  who  was 
patting  a  pet  tortoise  on  the  back  that  lie  might  as  well  stroke  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  to  pleaso  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  wide  range  of  interest,  the  intellectual  activity,  and  the 
!  untiring  industry  which  are  disclosed  in  the  "  Remembrances  " 
:  are  never  thrust  obtrusively  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock's  most  elaborate  undertaking  was  bis  translation 
I  of  the  Divina  Commedia  into  English,  every  line  corresponding 
with  a  line  in  the  original.  The  version  has  been  frequently 
praised  by  English  and  Italian  scholars,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  translator  has  since  made  an  habitual  study  of  the  author.  On 
other  subjects  and  iu  different  forms  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  appears 
to  have  been  a  frequent  writer.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
has  been  the  editor  or  acting  editor  of  magazines  with  which  some 
of  his  friends  happened  to  be  connected.  A  life  so  fully  occupied 
can  scarcely  have  found  room  for  profound  scientific  study  :  but 
some  passages  in  the  book  show  that  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  physical  research.  It  appears  that  he  is 
a  manager  of  the  Royal  Institution  and  a  trustee  of  Soane's 
Museum,  and  possibly  he  may  have  filled  other  offices  of  the 
same  nature.  His  administrative  energy  and  versatility  have  evi- 
dently been  recognized  in  the  most  various  quarters.  Among  his 
numerous  dignities  or  employments,  he  mentions  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  which  is  known  to  the  outside 
world  both  by  its  publications  and  by  the  two  celebrated  groups 
of  portraits  by  Reynolds  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  writer  of  the  "  Remem- 
brances "  has  never  wasted  bis  time  on  the  inquiry  whether  life  was 
worth  living.  The  society  of  even  a  few  of  those  whose  names 
occur  in  almost  every  page  of  the  book  was — to  borrow  a  phrase 
which  has  been  generally  applied  to  a  single  person — in  itself  a 
liberal  education.  Not  many  even  of  those  who  might  be  capable 
of  profiting  by  similar  advantages  have  equal  opportunities  ;  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  collecting  scraps  of  privileged  con- 
versation authenticated  by  lists  of  celebrated  names.  Among  the 
letters  to  the  author  which  are  included  in  the  compilation,  per- 
haps the  best  are  those  of  the  first  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  father 
of  the  present  baronet.  Seme  of  them,  written  within  a  year  or 
two  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  show  remarkable  fresh- 
ness of  mind.  The  Chief  Baron  speaks  of  a  paper  which  he  had 
contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  and  he  criticizes  with  great  acuteness  the  book  called  Ecce 
Homo,  which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  short-lived  celebrity. 
Many  readers  will  appreciate  a  series  of  criticisms  on  recent 
French  actors,  with  several  of  whom  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  appears 
to  have  been  personally  acquainted.  lie  had  long  before  been 
the  intimate  friend,  the  literary  executor,  and  the  biographer  of 
Macready,  and  his  interest  in  the  English  as  well  as  the  French 
stage  has  apparently  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  last 
event  mentioned  in  the  book  is  the  writer's  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Queen's  Remembrancer ;  but  his  acceptance  of  the  place 
in  the  year  1874  had  been  recorded  in  the  page  immediately 
preceding.  Probably  few  of  his  predecessors  took  an  equally  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  trial  of  the  Pyx.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  "  the  precision  to  which  the  purity  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coinage  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  standards  has 
been  brought  is  a  marvel  of  accuracy;  and  during  all  the  time 
that  I  had  to  sign  and  return  the  verdict  of  the  Pyx  jury  to  the 
Treasury,  it  went  on  improving  till  there  was  no  further  room  for 
improvement."  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  scheme  of  life  probably 
went  on  improving  from  the  beginning,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  judge  from  his  autobiography,  it  can  have  left  little  room  for 
'improvement.  lie  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  describe  his 
youthful  aspirations,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  one 
of  the  fortunate  few 

Who  in  the  tasks  of  real  life  have  wrought 

Upon  the  plan  which  pleased  their  childish  thought. 


NOVELS.* 

THE  scene  of  Love,  in  Idleness,  like  that  of  the  same  writer's 
Oranges  and  Alligators,  is  laid  ia  Florida  ;  but  the  chief 

*  Love  in  Idleness.    By  Iza  Dull'113  Hardy.    3  vols.    London  :  White. 
Lucy  Carter:  a  Love- Story  of  Middle- Class  Life.     By  Thomas  C. 
Junior.    Loudon  :  Sonneuschein. 

Birth-Rights.    By  Edgar  Lay.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 

A  .Noble  Name.    By  B.  H.  Buxton  and  W.  W.  Fenn.    London:  Hogg. 

Woman  and  her  Master.    By  J.  F.  Smith.    London  :  Bradley. 


characters,  with  ono  important  exception,  aro  English,  and  the 
lingo  in  which  they  utter  themselves  abroad  is  the  tongue  that 

is  understanded  of  them  that  go  down  for  amusement  unto 
Mudie's.  Miss  Hardy  is  a  sprightly,  not  to  say  skittish,  writer. 
She  lias  the  knack  of  writing  smart  dialogue,  and  though  her 
heroines  are  rather  too  suggestive  of  a  pair  of  brilliant  barmaids 
(if  such  can  be  imagined),  they  are,  on  the  whole,  not  very  much 
more  disagreeable  than  the  rest  of  their  kind.  Id  real  life — 
supposing  such  sparkling  creatures  to  be  possiblo  in  real  life — 
they  would,  it  may  be,  seem  offensive  enough  ;  and  though  in 
this  time  of  sentiment  they  could  hardly  bo  visited  with  the 
sound  smacking  which  they  now  and  then  deserve,  they  would 
probably  soon  come  to  grief  in  other  ways.  Their  names — their 
romantic  names! — are  Violet  Foster  and  Rosemary  Heath. 
Neither  is  altogether  ingenue ;  for  in  Violet's  past  there  is  a 
"  lost  Arthur,"  while  as  for  Rosemary,  who  has  red  hair  and 
scarlet  lips  and  a  creamy  skin,  she  has  begun  (it  is  understood) 
by  loving  and  losing  under  circumstances  the  most  inoubliables,  and 
since  that  epoch  has  looked  on  the  male  animal  as  her  natural 
prey,  and  passed  her  life  in  his  pursuit.  At  ./est  Grove  House 
— which  "  was  one  of  the  many  establishments  in  Florida  .  .  . 
where  young  Englishmen  are  taken  in  and  done  for" — these  two 
fair  women  are  in  their  natural  element.  The  place,  which  belongs 
to  Rosemary's  aunt,  is  crowded  with  males,  and  between  these  and 
the  Foster-Heath  combination  there  ensues  an  amount  of  wooing 
and  pursuing  which  would  seem  excessive  even  in  the  works  of  the 
author  of  Molly  Bawn.  The  principal  combatant  on  the  male  side 
is  for  some  time  an  American  painter — Max  Randolph  the  name 
of  him — who  rather  wants  the  Foster,  but  is  not  at  all  averse 
from  running  the  chances  of  the  duello  with  the  Heath.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  their  blades  are  crossed,  and  the  encounter  is 
engaged.  "  Have  you  been  on  the  war-path  lately  ?  "  inquires  the 
intellectual  Max  of  his  semillante  antagonist;  "  how  many  scalps 
of  the  aborigines  hang  at  your  girdle  ?  "  The  Foster  is  seeing  fair 
play ;  and  this  is  how  they  fight  the  good  light  in  the  Florida 
pictured  by  Miss  Hardy.  "  None — for  a  good  reason,"  ripostes 
the  Heath,  as  quick  as  lightning.  "Why  so?"  retorts  the  un- 
daunted Randolph.  "  Because  the  aborigines  are  bald,"  says  his 
fascinating  enemy;  and  a  palpable  hit  she  makes.  But  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  in  an  affair  of  this  sort  Randolph  is  reckoned  the 
most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  in  all  Illyria.  "  Can't 
take  them  by  the  forelock,  eh  ?  "  is  his  next  at  tack,  and  the  effect 
of  it  is  such  that  the  judicious  Foster  has  to  interfere.  The 
sequel  must  be  read  in  Miss  Hardy's  own  words,  though,  as  our 
space  is  restricted,  her  paragraphs,  dramatic  as  they  are,  must  be 
suppressed.  "  '  You  must  be  getting  hungry  for  a  scalp,  Ro3ie,' 
laughed  Violet.  '  I  am,'  she  admitted  freely ;  and  then  suddenly 
turning  to  Max,  she  added,  '  Take  off  your  hat ! '  Max  obeyed, 
disclosing  a  sleek  dark  brown  head  of  hair,  not  so  closely  cropped 
as  it  might  have  been.  '  I  see  it  is  there,'  Rosemary  observed 
lightly.  '  What's  there  ? '  '  Your  scalp  ;  it's  to  be  had ! ' 
'For  the  taking?'  suggested  Violet.  'No,  it  isn't,'  he  replied 
decidedly.  '  It  sounds  rude  to  contradict  a  lady  ;  but  how  can 
my  scalp  be  there  when  you  took  it  long  ago,  Miss  Rosemary  ? 
It  seems  to  be  here  ;  but  this  is  a  world  where  nothing  is,  but  all 
things  seem.  It  is  only  the  appearance  of  a  scalp  you  see.' 
'  A  shadowy  triumph,'  Violet  remarked.  '  I'd  test  its  reality  if 
I  had  a  practical  tomahawk,'  said  Rosemary,  more  briskly  than 
usual.  '  Small  doubt  you  would,'  he  observed  drily.  '  Hearts 
are  all  in  your  line,  Rosie,'  said  her  friend,  '  but  I  think  you 
might  let  heads  alone.'    '  That's  right,  Miss  Violet.'  " 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera!  They  go  on,  and  on,  and  on  ;  for 
Mis3  Hardy  is  so  dearly  enamoured  of  their  talk  that  she  cannot 
bring  herself  to  make  them  stop.  Naturally,  they  have  a  like 
effect  upon  each  other.  After  the  experience  which  we  have 
quoted  the  Heath  begins  to  suspect — as  who  would  not  ? — that 
there  is  more  in  Max  than  meets  the  eye  ;  she  speaks  of  him  con- 
tinually when  she  and  the  Foster  are  preparing  for  bed  ;  she  ex- 
presses a  wish  to  tame  him  ;  in  fact,  she  is  so  "  hungry  for  a 
scalp  "  (in  the  elegant  phrase  of  her  dearest  Vi)  that  she  boats 
with  him  by  moonlight  alone,  she  wanders  on  his  arm  in  quiet 
woods,  she  kisses,  and  is  kissed  by,  him  with  a  most  constant 
heart,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Max,  indeed,  is  very  fond  of  kiss- 
ing. He  kisses  the  Foster,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  even  when 
the  Heath  is  an  affianced  bride— Another's,  too  !— he  is  caught  in 
the  act,  not  only  of  saying  "  Well,  just  for  one  last  time,  Rose- 
mary," but  of  really  "justing."  It  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that 
this  gallant  gentleman  is  lost  alike  to  Rosie  and  to  Vi — Rosie, 
whose  delight  in  song  is  what  Miss  Hardy  calls  the  "  Habanera" 
from  Carmen  ;  Vi,  who  has  "  struck  out  rather  a  specialty  for  her- 
self in  the  line  of  the  more  pathetic  negro  melodies."  He  is  shot 
by  a  common  nigger,  and  tattooed  across  the  place  of  his  inscru- 
table heart  is  found  a  name  that  is  neither  Vi's  nor  Rosie's,  but  a 
mysterious  Laura's.  Rosie,  who  is  soon  to  become  Mrs.  Thos. 
Tregelva,  supports  the  shock  of  his  death  with  becoming  forti- 
tude ;  but  Vi  is  so  much  distressed  that  not  until  she  reaches 
Liverpool  some  weeks — or  months  is  it  ? — after,  can  she  make  up 
her  mind  to  so  far  forget  him  as  to  listen  to  somebody  else 
and  become  a  peeress.  There  is  no  fear,  Miss  Hardy  assures 
us,  that  she  will  not  be  happy.  It  is  a  fact  that  "the  tendrils  other 
vine-like  nature  will  soon  learn  to  twine  fast  and  firm  around" 
the  object  of  her  vows.  But  lor  all  that  "  sli3  will  never  forget 
the  man  .  .  .  who  lies  in  his  grave  in  the  little  South  Florida 
churchyard,  his  heart's  secret" — Laura,  to  wit — "buried  with 
him."  She  may  soothe  her  troubled  fancy  for  a  time  with  "  the 
dear  familiar  old  plantation  song  of  the  '  Suwanee  River,'"  or 
"  the  quaintly  characteristic  ballad  of  '  Rosa  Lee.'  "   But  Max 
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was  the  man  "  who  won  her  love  unsought  "  when  she  was  only 
Yi  Foster,  and  Lady  Kilvastone  must  aye  remember  the  fact. 

The  hero  of  Lucy  Carter — thoughtfully  described  as  "  A  Love 
Story  of  Middle-class  Life  " — is  one  Harry  Burr,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  a  certain  Frank  Summers,  and  an  indiscreet  young  woman 
called  Folly  Nye.  The  two  lose  sight  of  each  other,  and  Tolly 
goes  to  the  worst  of  the  bad.  Then  she  marries  a  tailor  (who 
gives  her  boy  his  name),  and  takes  to  drink.  Frank,  meanwhile, 
has  married  a  widow,  with  one  child  who  is  of  the  female  sex, 
and  whose  name  is  Lucy  Carter;  and  it  is  presently  obvious  to 
the  intelligent  reader  that  Mr,  Junior's  one  object  in  writing  this 
work  was  to  bring  Harry  Burr  and  Lucy  Carter  into  the  fold  of 
holy  matrimony.  Omnibus  hoc  tritium  est  auctoribus;  that  is  the 
trick  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  writers  of  fiction.  Give  them  a  nice 
young  man ;  throw  in  a  nice  young  woman ;  let  them  send  the 
nice  young  man  to  church  with  the  nice  young  woman,  in  the 
capacity  of  gay  groom  and  blushing  bride ;  and  they  ask  no  more 
of  fate,  and  only  a  little  more  of  art.  They  deviate,  it  is  true,  into 
"studies of  manners"  and  "sketches  of  character,"  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing ;  for  they  are  obliged  to  produce  manuscript  enough 
to  fill  a  volume,  or  two,  or  three,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  printed 
matter,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to  call  themselves 
novelists,  or  impose  their  nice  young  principals  upon  the  public. 
Perhaps,  when  all  the  varieties  of  all  the  species  of  nice  young 
men  and  women  in  nature  have  been  exhausted,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  intending  novelists  to  work  oil'  the  creative  excitement 
in  an  advertising  column  of  the  Times  (or  its  equivalent), 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  section 
of  to-day.  One  cannot  help  wishing  they  might  do  so  now, 
and  that  the  new  rule  had  come  into  operation  ere  Mr.  Junior 
was  moved  to  relieve  his  heated  fancy  by  the  composition  of 
the  present  work.  It  is  the  dullest  of  books.  A  desert  island 
might  make  it  readable ;  but  we  are  not  even  sure  of  that. 
And  the  worst  is  that  it  means  well,  and  i3  done  in  very  solemn 
earnest.  It  would  have  been  amusing  if  the  author  could  have 
made  it  so;  but  he  could  not,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
Neck  and  neck  with  it,  as  far  as  all  these  qualities — good  in- 
tentions, solemnity  of  purpose,  and  mortal  dulness — are  concerned, 
h  the  liirth-Iiiylds  of  Mr.  Edgar  Hay.  Its  hero  is  the  manly,  the 
self-reliant,  the  thoughtful  Oswald  Graham  ;  its  heroine  is  Eve 
Boyce,  the  lovely,  the  high-souled,  the  unintelligible.  He  is  an 
auctioneer's  clerk  ;  though  he  comes  of  noble  stock,  and  was  once 
an  Etonian,  he  is  content  to  make  valuations,  and  so  forth,  to  earn 
his  bread,  for  his  father  is  in  gaol,  and  he  lives  but  to  build  up 
the  family  fortunes  once  more,  and  once  more  restore  the  credit  of 
the  family  name.  So  far  as  we  can  gather,  he  does  no  more  to 
this  end  than  marry  his  "  dove-lady,"  the  mysterious  Eve ;  but,  as 
Eve  is  only  an  artists  model,  with  a  taste  for  babbling  about 
Dante  and  Mazzini  and  for  going  about  in  "a  ruby  toga"  when 
she  is  oil'  duty,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  effort  is  crowned 
with  success.  The  author's  drift,  indeed,  is  not  easily  appre- 
hended. His  ways  are  dark  and  his  language  is  very  lofty ;  so 
that  whether  he  intends  his  book  to  be  a  common  novel  or  a 
morality  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  remains  an 
open  question.  Eve  Boyce  is  not  Eve  Boyce,  to  bedn  with.  She 
is  the  child  of  a  certain  Father  Fabiani,  who  has  been  a  patriot 
(it  would  seem),  and  is  now  a  priest,  and  a  mysterious  Italian 
called  Madeleine  (sic)  Santi.  She  is  exceeding  fair  to  look  upon, 
and  she  has  touched  the  too  susceptible  heart  of  the  painter 
Kistori.  The  result  is  a  variety  of  improper  overtures.  These 
are  scornfully  rejected,  and  the  wrath  of  this  bold  bad  man  is 
such  that  Eve  is  no  sooner  married  to  her  Oswald  as  Eve  Boyce 
than  he  sends  her  a  letter  informing  her  that  her  real  name  is 
Eve  Santi,  that  she  is  therefore  not  legally  married,  that  she 
has  "  desecrated  the  altar  by  falsehood  and  dishonoured  the 
priest's  house,"  and  that  "  I  now  scorn  you,  and  will  expose 
your  deceit."  live,  on  receipt  of  this  document,  makes  straight 
for  the  Embankment,  and  is  about  to  conceal  her  shame  and 
her  variegated  nomenclature  in  the  Thames.  She  is  rescued, 
however,  in  good  time;  and,  after  a  certain  amount  of  illness 
and  tall  talk,  she  forgives  her  wronger,  makes  a  new  man  of 
him  by  the  act,  is  married  once  more  to  her  Oswald — this 
time  as  Eve  Santi — and  converted  finally  into  Eve  Graham. 
As  for  Fabiani,  he  returns  to  Italy,  with  his  sister,  Madame 
Aberlado  ;  for,  as  the  author  remarks,  soaring  high  above  grammar 
and  the  human  undeisl anding  in  the  effort,  "they  who  the  world 
would  have  scorned  had  they  not  lived  above  its  scorn  and  who 
were  now  one  "  had  "  overcome  their  persecutors  by  a  stronger 
right  than  that  of  '  birth ' — '  brotherhood ! '— and  by  that  real 
love  which  deign3  not  to  count  injuries."  In  such  gibberish  does 
the  author  commune  with  himself  and  his  readers  for  close  on 
three  hundred  pages.  "  In  youth,"  he  observes  by  the  lips  of  one 
of  his  characters,  "  the  deficiencies  of  the  now  are  not  felt  in  the 
certainties  of  an  after-come."  The  meaning  of  this  oracular 
utterance  is  far  from  clear ;  but  the  drift  of  it  appears  to  be 
encouraging,  and  to  ponder  it  well  may  perhaps  console  the  author 
for  tb.086  "  deficiencies  of  the  now  "  which  are  ail-too  obvious  in 
Birth- liiyhts.  Far  better  than  either  Mr.  Junior's  work  or  Mr. 
Kay's  is  A.  Noble  Name,  written  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Feun  in  collabo- 
ration— or  "  in  conjunction,"  as  he  puts  it — with  the  late  author 
of  Jennie  of  the  "  1'rince's."  It  is  the  story  of  a  blind  man  who, 
after  many  reverses  and  "  deceptions,"  is  at  last  happily  married 
to  the  one  woman  in  the  world  for  him.  It  is  written  with 
emphasis  ;  it  is  generous  in  spirit,  and  there  are  many  readers  to 
Whom  it  will  be  a  very  pleasant  experience. 

The  intrigue  of  Woman  and  her  Master  is  one  of  those  tre- 


mendous combinations  the  secret  of  which  went  out  with  its 
author,  the  late  illustrious  J.  F.  Smith.  To  tell  it  so  as  to  do  it 
justice  was  impossible  even  to  Smith  himself.  For  us  it  must 
suflice  to  say  that  a  Wicked  Nobleman,  a  Female  Fiend  (Smith 
calls  her  a  Female  Fiend),  and  a  Bold  Bad  Lawyer,  are  the  prime 
agents  on  the  one  hand  ;  that  on  the  other  is  Injured  Innocence  in 
several  of  its  most  attractive  forms;  that  the  bone  of  con- 
tention is  an  enormous  fortune :  and  that,  after  a  whole  epic 
of  thrilling  experiences,  Virtue  triumphs  all  along  the  line,  while 
Vice  is  defeated  in  a  style  that  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Smith, 
indeed,  was  the  most  magnificent  of  his  kind.  His  English  U 
rather  pompous  than  expressive  ;  his  sentiment  is  perhaps  a  trifle 
hackneyed ;  his  characters  are  far  from  new.  But  his  invention 
was  inexhaustible ;  and  into  Woman  and  her  Master  he  has 
contrived  to  pack  the  material  of  some  fourteen  three-volume 
novels.  There  are  many  students  of  fiction  who  will  not  be  able 
to  peruse  the  book  at  all.  There  are  many  who  will  peruse  it  with 
glee.  The  first  are  much  to  be  commiserated.  The  others  may 
be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  in  Woman  and  her  Master  they 
have  the  certainty  before  them  of  a  week's  hard  reading  of  the 
most  preposterous  kind  in  English. 


NOR'ARD  OF  THE  DOGGER.* 

rjlIIIS  book  is  a  very  full  account  of  the  origin  and  work  of  the 
■X.  "  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen,"  written  by  its  founder 
and  director,  Mr.  E.  J.  Mather.  No  time  more  fitting  than  the 
present  could  have  been  found  for  publishing  this  very  interesting 
volume ;  for  it  is  during  the  winter  months  that  the  deep-sea 
fishermen  require  most  help.  Judging  from  the  tales  told  by  the 
author,  their  condition,  both  moral  and  physical,  previous  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Mission,  was  in  many  respects  piteous,  and  the 
hardships  aud  privations  which  they  suffered  were  most  severe. 
Landsmen  can  scarcely  realize  what  it  means  to  have  a  broken, 
limb  which  cannot  be  attended  to  or  set  for  perhaps  ten  days, 
and  these  days  spent  in  a  smack,  with  scanty  accommodation  and 
in  a  rough  sea,  when  every  movement  of  the  boat  is  agony 
to  the  injured  man.  Yet  readers  of  Mr.  Mather's  book  must 
soon  see  that  such  occurrences  are  by  no  means  exceptional,  but 
seem  to  be  among  the  ordinary  events  of  life  in  a  trawling  fleet. 
The  greater  number  of  these  accidents  appear  to  happen  in  rough 
weather,  whilst  the  trawlers  are  transferring  their  cargoes  to 
the  steamer  which  takes  the  fish  to  the  market.  Let  us  hope 
that  some  means  may  be  devised  for  minimizing  this  particular 
danger,  though  cured,  we  fear,  it  cannot  be,  as  there  must  always 
be  great  risk  incurred  in  the  operation  of  loading  a  steamer  from 
an  open  boat  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  author  does  point  out  a  method 
of  reducing  these  accidents — namely,  that  the  fishermen  engaged 
in  this  duty  should  wear  lifebelts ;  but  the  fishermen  themselves 
seem  to  be  adverse  to  doing  so,  for  fear  of  being  considered 
cowards.  Few  people  realize  that  the  North  Sea  trawling  fleets,, 
composed  of  fishing  smacks,  have  to  remain  at  sea  for  eight  weeks 
at  a  time,  and,  as  they  are  stationed  too  far  from  land  to  be  able 
to  run  for  shelter  to  any  roads  or  harbour,  have  to  ride  out  the 
fiercest  gales  as  best  they  can.  A  consideration  of  these  facts 
will  bring  home  to  the  reader  what  dangers  and  difficulties  are 
undergone  by  those  who  in  the  winter  time  provide  our  markets 
with  fish.  The  great  majority  of  landsmen  appear  to  think  that 
fishermen  only  remain  at  sea  for  a  day  or  two,  and  do  not  go  far 
from  land. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  for  the  trawlers  if  they  had  to  contend 
against  the  elements  alone,  but  there  is  another  and  a  more  insi- 
dious enemy,  to  whose  account  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  may  be  placed ;  needless  to  say,  we  refer  to  the 
"  coper."  He  is  generally  a  foreigner,  although- — to  their  shame,, 
be  it  said — the  author  gives  one  or  two  instances  of  Englishmen 
adopting  this  mode  of  life,  who  fits  out  a  vessel  to  sail  amongst 
the  trawling  fleets,  and  supplies  the  fishermen  with  tobacco  and 
spirits  of  the  coarsest  and  most  deadly  description.  The  spirit 
most  in  request  is  aniseed  brandy,  not  unfrequently  dosed  with 
laudanum,  which  has  a  maddening  effect  on  those  who  drink  it. 
The  coper  sells  his  tobacco  at  an  uuremunerative  price,  in  order  to 
induce  the  trawlers  to  come  to  his  vessel  and  drink,  and  then 
continues  to  supply  them  on  board  their  own  smacks  as  long  as 
they  have  money  or  fish  to  offer  in  exchange.  And  the  coper  in- 
duces them  to  part  with  their  owner's  nets  and  tackle  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  reader  will  understand  what  fearful  loss  of  life  and 
injuries  occur  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  crew  of  a  smack 
are  drunk  and  a  storm  arises,  and  what  miseries  are  entailed  on 
their  wives  and  children  when  they  spend  their  hard-earned  gains 
on  board  the  coper's  vessel.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  evils  to  fight 
against  which  the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen  was  founded. 
The  workers  in  this  Mission  have  pruvailed  because  they  in  no  way 
permit  it  to  become  sectarian,  and  help  every  man,  whether  he  pro- 
less  a  religion  or  not,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  aid  to  its  foes 
the  copers. 

The  latter  succeeded  in  getting  the  custom  of  the  fishermen 
because  they  sold  tobacco  to  them  at  the  rate  of  is.  per  pound; 
whereas,  if  tobacco  was  purchased  on  shore,  the  men  had  to  pay 
2s.  6d.  per  pound.  Small  blame,  therefore,  to  them  if  they 
wished  to  save  this  is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  dealt  with  the  copers. 
Now,  however,  the  Mission  have  struck  a  death-blow  at  the 
copers  by  supplying  good  tobacco  at  the  same  rate  of  is.  per  lb., 
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and  have  thereby  removed  0110  great  inducement  to  tho  fishorraon 
to  frequent  the  copers'  vessels.  This  result  has  only  boon  at- 
tained by  great  efforts  on  tho  part  of  tho  Mission  and  tho  munifi- 
cence of  a  well-known  firm. 

"Mission"  or  "Bethel"  ships  are  attached  to  many  of  tho 
trawling  fleets,  and  carry  a  supply  of  tobacco  and  somebody 
on  board  who  is  acquainted  with  surgery.  These  ships  would  bo 
attached  to  every  trawling  fleet  if  the  Mission  had  sufficient 
money,  but  each  of  them  costs  2,300/.  to  fit  out,  besides  the  ex- 
pense of  working  and  keeping  in  repair.  At  present  there  aro 
eight  mission  vessels,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ave  nineteen 
trawling  fleets.  In  those  fleets  where  there  is  a  Mission  vessel 
the  copers  find  that  their  custom  has  deserted  them.  Considering 
tint  tho  Mission  has  only  been  started  since  1 88 1  it  is  wonderful 
what  support  it  has  obtained,  and  how  much  pood  it  has  done. 
From  the  most  worldly  point  of  view  it  is  very  desirable  to  improve 
the  condition  of  these  fishermen,  as  from  their  numbers  are  mainly 
recruited  our  navy  and  naval  reserves.  Higher  and  more 
deserved  praise  cannot  be  given  to  this  Mission  than  that  which 
the  Dev.  (Janon  Venables,  late  vicar  of  Great  Yarmouth — who 
had  every  opportunity  of  seeing  how  it  worked — gave  when  he 
said: — "  This  Mission  commends  itself  to  me  because  it  so  practi- 
cally exemplifies  the  words  which  we  are  heaving  constantly  in 
Church  when  we  '  ask  those  things  which  aro  requisite  and  neces- 
sary, as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul.'  " 

Mr.  Mather's  descriptions  of  the  fleet  and  the  smacksmen  are 
most  interesting,  and  no  reader  will  lay  down  this  book  after 
finishing  it  without  feeling  that  he  has  learnt  much  of  the  life  that 
our  fishermen  lead  when  out  with  the  trawling  fleets.  Good  as 
this  book  is,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  might  have  bejn 
shortened  without  spoiling  its  interest,  and  that  perhaps  the  reli- 
gious element  is  rather  too  prominent  to  appeal  to  all  classes  of 
readers.  The  Mission  itself  appears  to  give  religious  instruction 
to  the  fishermen  in  the  wisest  fashion — namely,  by  making 
friends  with  them  first,  and  then  offering  it  to,  but  not  forcing  it 
on,  them.  Altogether  we  can  strongly  recommend  this  book,  and 
hope  that  more  people  than  do  so  at  present  may  be  induced  to 
support  the  Mission  after  learning  its  history. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  SKETCHES.* 

IT  is  easy,  without  reference  to  the  title-page,  to  see  that  these 
South  African  Sketches  are  the  work  of  a  practised  pen.  Major 
Ellis  has  already  written  several  books,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  literary  experience  the  little  volume  under  notice  is  far  more 
readable  than  many  pretentious  works  of  travel.  Indeed,  its 
author  seems  to  us  to  possess  the  literary  faculty  in  a  marked 
degree.  He  does  not  say  much  about  his  personages,  but  they 
staud  out  quite  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  reader's  eye,  and  he 
has  a  knack  of  rough  pathos  which  he  may  perhaps  have  caught 
from  a  well-known  American  writer  with  whose  tales  of  camo 
life  and  diggers  Major  Ellis's  sketches  have  something  in  common. 
There  are  also  some  pretty  descriptions  of  scenery  and  nature  in 
these  pages.    Here  is  a  passage  taken  at  hazard  :  — 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  like  a  ball  of  fire  beyend  the  red  ochre- 
colourcd  hills  in  the  distance,  throwing  long  golden  rays  of'  light  over 
Gong-Gong,  tinging  with  a  roseate  hue  the  white  tents  clotted  about 
among  the  acacias,  and  dancing  in  a  thousand  golden  spangles  on  the 
rippling  waters  at  the  drift.  From  the  claims  men  with  pick  and  spado 
on  shoulder  were  wending  their  ways  towards  their  tents;  the  cradles  were 
motionless  on  the  river  bank  ;  and  here  and  there  thin  white  curls  of  smoke, 
clearly  delineated  against  the  evening  sky,  rose  up  from  numerous  newly- 
ljghted  camp-fires.  From  a  little  distance  up  the  stream  camo  down  tho 
sound;  of  laughter  and  voices,  where  some  half  a  dozen  diggers  were 
Bpl&shing  about  in  the  river  after  the  day's  work,  and  the  echo  rolled  back 
sharply  from  the  hills  on  the  opposite  bank,  startling  the  buck  in  the  reeds 
above  the  rapids. 

This  is  not  only  picturesquely  written,  but  it  carries  con- 
viction to  the  reader's  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  description.  He 
feels  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  some  observant  man  who  has  seen 
and  made  a  note  of  the  calm  beauties  of  the  scene  which  he  de- 
scribes. The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  book  generally. 
It  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  know  whether  Major  Ellis's 
sketches  are  meant  to  be  taken  as  truth  or  fiction ;  probably  there 
is  a  little  of  both  about  them.  However  this  may  be,  one  or  two 
of  them  are  undoubtedly  pathetic  both  in  their  matter  and  their 
setting  forth.  The  tale  of  Piet  is  perhaps  the  best.  Piet  was  a 
Hottentot  boy — a  real  Hottentot,  drawn  to  the  life,  but  with 
a  certain  veneer  of  civilization.  He  got  run  over  while  driving  a 
team  of  mules,  and  the  author  was  kind  to  him.  As  he  did  not 
get  well  quickly  enough,  his  master  turned  him  out  to  recover  or 
starve.  So  he  sought  out  Major  Ellis,  who  was  digging  for 
diamonds  at  New  Rush,  and  entered  his  service.  One  day  Major 
Ellis  shot  a  bare.  Piet  refused  to  eat  of  it.  As  Hottentots  are 
rot  generally  particular  about  their  food,  he  was  pressed  to  give  a 
reason.    Here  it  is : — 

The  moon  comes,  by-and-bye  it  dies,  and  then  it  comes  to  life  again. 
The  moon  once  called  the  hare,  and  said  to  him,  "  Go  to  men  and  tell  them 
that,  as  1  die  and  come  to  life  again,  so  shall  they  also  die  and  come  to  life 
again."  The  hare  went  accordingly  as  he  was  told,  and  when  he  returned 
the  moon  asked  him,  "  What  did  you  say  ?  "  The  hare  replied,  "  I  have 
told  them  that,  as  you  die  aud  come  not  to  life  again,  so  shall  they  also  die 
and  come  not  to  life  again."  "  What,"  said  the  moon, "  did  j  ou  say  that  ?  " 
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And,  til  ing  angry,  he  took  up  a  stick,  and  hit  (ho  hare  on  the  mouth,  which 
became  slit. 

Therefore,  because  it  brought  the  wrong  message,  Hottentots 
avoid  hare.  VYe  should  have  thought  that  this  would  1)0  an 
excellent  reason  for  eating  them.  Tho  whole  tale  is  evidently  a 
"sport"  from  tho  well-known  Zulu  legend  of  the  chameleon  and. 
the  Intulo  or  salamander,  and  of  tho  messages  which  they  took  to 
the  [louses  of  Life  and  Death  from  t  ho  lips  of  tho  Rulers  of  men. 
Piet  grew  attached  to  his  master.  Once  the  latter  went  away  for 
a  while,  aud  on  his  return  asked  the  Hottentot  how  ho  had  been 
getting  on.  "  Oh,  well  enough,  Baas,"  ho  answered;  "I  cry  for 
you  all  time.  I  miss  you  plenty  ;  and  when  I  no  see  you,  I  go 
smell  your  coat."  Major  Ellis  is  careful  to  explain  that  the  coat 
was  a  very  old  and  dirty  one.  Clearly  there  was  something  in 
Piet's  hare  theory.  Tho  sequel  shows  it.  Major  Ellis,  some, 
other  white  men,  and  three  natives,  one  of  whom  was  Piet,  were 
out  one  morning  hunting  a  leopard  which  had  attacked  a  mule. 
When  they  had  gone  a  little  way  a  hare  bolted  between  the  legs 

of  a  gentleman  called  1)  ,  a  chum  of  Major  Ellis's.  Thereon 

Piet  suggested  that  the  whole  party  should  turn  b  ick,  because 
"some  person  go  die  this  day."  lie  knew  that  the  hare  had  not 
appeared  for  nothing.  Presently  they  found  the  leopard,  and 
wounded  it.  It  sprang  straight  upon  Piet.  "  I  could  hear  a 
horrible  crunching  and  growling,"  says  Major  Ellis,  "and  tho 
hind  legs  of  the  leopard  seemed  to  bo  working  like  those  of  a  cut/' 
It  was  killed,  and  the  carcase  dragged  off  Piet,  who  was  dying. 
He  tried  to  smile,  and  said: — "I  tell  you  some  person  go  die  this 
day.    All  same,  that  hare  liar  hare.    He  run  against  the  bans, 

not  'gainst  me.    Baas  (Mr.  D  )  proper  man  lor  die.  Gimme 

drop  o'  drink."    And  he  promptly  died. 

Even  more  pathetic  is  the  incident  detailed  in  the  paper  called 
"  Two  Looks  at  a  River."  It  would  be  difficult  to  invent  any- 
thing more  terribly  tragic  than  the  picture  of  the  unfortunate 
woman  in  the  throes  of  confinement,  and  with  her  three-year-old 
child  clinging  to  her,  being  washed  out  of  the  waggon  to  her 
death,  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  motions  to  those  on  the 
banks  to  assist,  not  herself,  but  her  swimming  husband.  And  it 
is  not  an  invention.  It  is  given  a9  a  true  story,  unfortunately  of 
a  sort  not  uncommon  in  South  Africa.  Altogether,  we  can 
recommend  this  volume  to  those  who  are  interested  in  well-told 
incidents  of  colonial  life. 


HANNAY'S  SMOLLETT.* 

T^OR  some  obscure  reason  the  creator  of  Tom  Bowling  and 
JL  Hawser  Trunnion  has  not  greatly  occupied  the  biographer 
and  essayist.  Since  the  Memoirs  by  Moore  and  Anderson,  both 
of  which  date  from  the  last  century,  there  has  been  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  Life  of  Smollett  but  the  unpretentious  little  volume 
issued  by  the  late  Robert  Chambers  in  1867.  No  critical  article 
of  any  authority  has  appeared,  with  the  exception  of  one  which 
came  out  in  the  Quarterly  some  thirty  years  ago.  Scott,  indeed, 
wrote  a  sketch  of  his  predecessor  in  his  large  and  genial  style  for 
Ballautyne's  Novelist's  Library ;  and  Thackeray,  in  the  famous 
Lectures  on  the  English  Humourists,  sandwiched  him  neatly 
between  Hogarth  and  Fielding.  In  his  picturesque  History  of 
English  Literature  M.  Taine  spares  Smollett  but  a  few  unsympa- 
thetic pages,  and  now  and  then  he  makes  fitful  apparition  in 
fugitive  collections  of  papers  on  fiction  or  the  novel.  This  com- 
parative neglect  of  a  notable  writer  has  been  prolonged,  more  or 
less,  to  our  own  day,  and  there  is  no  niche  in  the  "  Men  of  Letters" 
series  for  the  author  of  Humphry  Clinker.  Nor  are  there  any 
indications  that  the  companion  gallery  of  "English  Worthies," 
accused  as  it  is  of  predilections  for  personages  neither  "  worthy" 
nor  "  English,"  is  prepared  to  extend  him  any  hospitality.  Some- 
thing of  this  might  have  been  attributed  to  the  unquotable 
character  of  much  of  his  work,  if  this  had  been  felt  to  be  an 
objection  in  the  case  of  Swift  and  Sterne ;  something  to  the 
slender  amount  of  biographical  material,  if  this,  again,  had  not 
proved,  in  more  than  one  iustance,  an  attraction  rather  than  an 
obstacle.  But,  whatever  the  solution,  the  fact  has  at  least  had  the 
effect  of  leaving  the  lield  open.  It  is  not  without  advantage  that 
Smollett  has  waited  for  his  biographer. 

We  may  say  at  once  that  we  think  Mr.  Hannay  was  worth 
waiting  for,  and  that  within  the  arbitrary  limits  of  a  popular 
series  he  has  produced  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  sensible 
account  of  Smollett's  life  and  labours.  He  makes,  indeed,  no 
particular  parade  of  authorities,  and  he  pretends  to  no  discoveries. 
Nor,  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  are  any  important  discoveries  to  be 
expected.  It  is  scarcely  possible  now  that  we  should  ever  know 
more  of  the  prototype  of  the  "  adorable  Narcissa  "  than  that  she  had 
black  hair,  and  passed  with  her  acquaintances  for  "  a  silly  woman  " 
— a  description  which,  if  we  assume  Smollett,  like  Fielding,  to  have 
modelled  his  heroines  after  his  wife,  must  be  held  to  be  in  part  cor- 
roborated. Even  concerning  Smollett  himself — notwithstanding 
his  literary  eminence  and  his  many  illustrious  contemporaries- 
there  is  no  plethora  of  particulars.  During  the  twenty  years  which 
succeeded  the  publication  of  his  first  novel,  Roderick  Random, 
Fielding,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Richardson,  Sterne,  Hume,  Burke, 
and  Garrick  were  all  more  or  les9  active  ;  but  with  most  of  these 
he  had  no  connexion,  and  with  the  rest  his  relations  were 
but  slight.    Although  he  gave  Johnson  his  nickname  of  the 
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Great  Cham  of  Literature, "  he  did  not  belong  to  the  famous 
"  Club."  and  so  missed  the  immortality  which  Boswell's  pen  has 
secured  to  nullities  such  as  Hawkins  and  to  non-literary  figures  such 
as  Beauclerk  aud  Langton.  But,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  personal 
anecdote,  Mr.  llannay  has  managed  to  convey  a  very  definite  idea 
of  the  man.  Using  judiciously  the  scant  records  which  remain, 
he  leaves  upon  us  the  impression  of  a  personality  somewhat 
haughty  and  reserved,  constitutionally  hard  and  cynical,  though 
not  unkindly,  more  generous  than  charitable,  very  irritable  and 
irascible,  but  at  the  same  time  very  forgiving 

(his  temper  has  been  classified 
As  hasty,  but  lie's  very  quickly  pacified), 

and,  for  the  rest,  an  indomitable  deskman  and  a  domesticated 
husband  aud  father.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  traits  fairly 
belong  to  Smollett,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  references  which 
he  makes  in  his  novels  and  elsewhere  to  his  own  character. 

On  Smollett's  writings  Mr.  llaunay's  verdict  is  at  once  just  and 
straightforward.  Rightly  recognizing  that  the  measure  of  an 
author's  achievement  is  his  living  work,  he  does  not  attempt  to 
find  hidden  beauties  in  those  minor  efforts  which  even  Smollett's 
own  contemporaries  saw  fit  to  forget.  Although  be  (cha- 
racteristically) betrays  a  certain  kindness  for  the  "  vehemence 
of  slash  "  displayed  in  The  Iieyicide,  he  does  not  less  relegate 
that  mouthy  tragedy  to  the  "  depressed  position  of  a  play  for 
the  closet,"'  nor  does  he  discover  in  Advice  and  Reproof  any- 
thing more  than  the  regulation  satire  of  manners,  by  which  every 
eighteenth-century  gentleman  of  the  pen  was  bound  to  make  his 
entry  into  letters.  lie  is  justly  condemnatory  of  the  pseudo- 
Swiftian  lilth  of  the  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  one  of  those  efforts 
in  which  a  curiously  unsavoury  side  of  Smollett's  nature  is  un- 
relieved by  any  glimpses  cf  his  better  genius ;  and  he  does  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom,  however  "  magni- 
ficent in  sin,''  is  but  a  "  poor  rogue "  and  a  pinchbeck  picaroon. 
Of  the  translations  aud  histories  he  writes  discreetly,  giving,  in- 
deed, to  the  Don  Quixote  rather  more  praise  than,  as  we  think, 
the  modern  school  of  Fnglishers  would  accord  to  it;  but  he 
reserves  his  chief  space  for  the  novels,  and  especially  Roderick 
Random  and  Humphry  Clinker.  AVhen  he  says  of  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves  that  it  is  crippled  by  its  perverse  imitation  of  Don 
Quixote,  he  is  saying  what  is  unanswerable,  although  we  confess 
to  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  merchant  captain  Crowe  and 
Aurelia  Darnel.  Peregrine  Pickle  has  always  seemed  to  us,  as 
Mr.  llannay  frankly  calls  him,  a  ruffian — of  whose  invertebrate 
adventures  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  they  are  not  only  too 
long,  but  too  broad.  Their  vital  part  is  the  immortal  picture 
of  that  strange  sea-trio  from  whose  palisade  and  patereroes 
Sterne  took  a  hint  for  "  My  Uncle  Toby."  To  these  and 
to  the  Tom  Bowling  of  Roderick  Random — a  better,  because 
a  fresher  and  earlier,  conception — Mr.  llannay  devotes  the  best 
pages  of  his  book,  writing  of  them  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a 
frank  sympathy  which  are  infectious.  But,  like  most  of  his 
author's  biographers,  he  reserves  his  strongest  praise  for  Smollett's 
swan-song,  The  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker,  a  book  which  not 
only  makes  him  "  distinctly  and  undeniably  one  of  the  first 
humourists  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  but  reveals  an  unsus- 
pected tenderness  of  disposition.  So  much  one  may  certainly 
affirm  of  the  immortal  volumes  which  give  us  not  only  Matthew 
aud  Tabitha  Bramble,  but  Lismahago  and  Winifred  Jenkins.  We 
should  have  liked  to  quote  Mr.  Hannay's  summary  of  Smollett's 
place  in  letters,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  more  thau  one 
critical  passage  of  marked  insight  and  felicity.  But  our  duty  will 
have  been  adequately  performed  if  we  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  what  seems  to  us  to  be  an  exceptionally  manly 
and  capable  record  of  a  writer  who,  with  all  reservations,  still 
remains  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Fnglish  novel. 

In  closing  the  volume  it  is  curious  to  see,  on  glancing  at  the 
brief  chronological  table  with  which  Mr.  J.  P.  Anderson  concludes 
his  useful  Bibliographical  Appendix,  how  the  general  estimate  of 
the  novels  is  borne  out  by  the  circumstances  of  their  produc- 
tion. Setting  aside  the  tragedy  and  satires  as  the  merely  tenta- 
tive eflbrts  of  a  genius  seeking  its  vocation,  Smollett's  first  works 
of  importance  were  written  before  he  was  thirty,  or  during  the 
time  at  which,  with  the  general  run  of  authorkind,  the  creative 
and  assimilative  faculties  are  most  energetic.  The  best  parts  of 
these  works,  again,  are  their  sea-characters  ;  and  it  was  precisely 
upon  tea-characters  that  the  accident  of  his  calling  as  a  surgeon's 
mate  had  l'ocussed  the  author's  attention  when  his  powers  of  per- 
ception were  at  their  brightest  aud  keenest.  A  long  reach  of 
twenty  years,  occupied  mainly  by  the  translations  and  compila- 
tions which  a  merciful  fate  provides  as  substitutes  for  flagging 
invention,  followed  these  first  fortunate  efforts;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  last  months  of  his  life  that,  chastened  and  softened  by 
ill  health  and  disappointment,  ho  found  a  Martin's  summer  of  his 
ancient  power  in  the  enforced  leisure  of  a  foreign  exile. 


MURRAY'S  GUIDE  TO  ROME* 

IT  is  with  very  mingled  feelings  that  one  is  led,  either  in  ima- 
gination or  in  fact,  to  revisit  the  once  .supremely  fascinating 
city  of  Borne.  On  the  one  hand,  the  excavations  made  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  have  brought  to  light  a  great  deal 
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that  is  valuable  to  the  antiquary  ;  certain  vexed  problems  have 
been  solved,  and  a  great  deal  of  new  light  has  been  thrown 
on  many  of  the  most  puzzling  questions  in  the  science  of  ancient 
Roman  topography.  Any  one  who  takes  a  moderately  intelligent 
interest  in  Roman  history  must  feel  that  even  so  serious  a  sacrifice 
as  the  destruction  of  the  picturesque  Campo  Vaccina,  with  its 
groups  of  milk-white  oxen  and  its  lovely  avenues  of  trees,  has 
been  atoned  for  by  the  exposure  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Forum 
Romanum,  including  the  rostra,  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the 
adjacent  houses  of  the  Pontii'ex  Maximus  aud  the  Vestals — the 
centre  of  the  religious  life  of  old  Rome,  as  the  rostra  formed  the 
focus  of  political  activity.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  a  very 
gloomy  one ;  great  as  was  the  archajological  interest  of  Rome, 
the  city  was  almost  more  remarkable  for  its  unrivalled  beautv. 
Every  space  formed  by  the  shrinking  of  the  rnedioeval  aud  modern 
city  within  the  wide  circuit  of  Aureliau's  walls  was  filled  bv 
villa  gardens,  rich  in  noble  stone-pines  and  cypresses,  or  by  the 
less  ordered  beauty  of  luxuriant  vineyards.  It  was  the  combi- 
nation of  antiquarian  interest,  mediaeval  picturesqaeness,  and  mar- 
vellous natural  beauty  which  made  Rome  the  most  fascinating  city 
in  the  world.  And  now,  sad  to  say,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
ugliest  and  most  vulgarly  commonplace  capitals  in  Europe.  Villa 
alter  villa,  garden  after  garden,  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  hor- 
rible wastes  thus  created  filled  with  dreary  boulevards  lined  with 
jerry-built  "  residential  mansions,"  as  a  London  house  agent  would 
call  them,  faced  with  stucco,  and  resembling  a  third-rate  suburb 
in  the  Paris  of  M.  Haussmann.  A  bare  list  of  the  horrors  per- 
petrated would  occupy  a  large  space  ;  the  hideous  climax  perhaps 
was  reached  when  the  famous  Ludovisi  Gardens,  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  even  in  once  beautiful  Rome,  were,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  handed  over  to  the  speculative  builder  to  do  his 
worst  with  them.  The  loss  of  the  picturesque  costumes,  and  the  reli- 
gious processions — long  rows  of  candle-bearing  friars  chanting  their 
monotonous  hymns,  the  scarlet-robed  cardinals  in  their  medhevally 
gorgeous  carriages,  and  all  the  pomp  of  the  Church  which  once 
tilled  the  streets  of  Rome  with  an  ever-moving  series  of  pictures, 
full  of  brilliant  colour  and  artistic  charm — all  these  things  perhaps 
inevitably  vanished  when  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy 
passed  away,  and  the  advent  of  the  King  of  Italy  brought  a  flood 
of  nineteenth-century  thought  and  custom  to  sweep  away  the 
lingering  mediaevalisni  in  the  Papal  city.  But  the  Romans  even 
of  a  united  Italy  might  surely  have  spared  beauties  which  had  no 
connexion  with  the  bygone  clerical  rule. 

Moreover,  except  within  a  few  reserved  areas,  such  as  the  Forum 
Romanum,  the  Palatine  hill,  and  the  greater  Thermae,  the  most 
priceless  remains  of  ancient  Rome  are  crushed  under  the  Jugger- 
nauth  wheels  of  the  speculative  builder,  so  that  the  antiquary  now 
dreads  to  hear  of  new  discoveries,  fearing  that  they  are  only  a 
prelude  to  a  complete  and  final  destruction  of  some  long  buried 
treasure. 

For  these  reasons  there  is  a  double  and  special  difficulty 
in  producing  an  accurate  Guide  to  Rome;  it  is  no  easy  task  for 
any  editor  to  keep  himself  informed  both  of  the  new  objects  of 
interest  brought  to  light  and  the  last  case  of  obliteration  of  so  me 
old  topographical  feature  or  ancient  building. 

On  the  whole,  the  editor  of  this  fourteenth  edition  of  Murray's 
Rome  has  been  successful  in  adding  the  necessary  information 
about  the  discoveries  of  recent  years  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
some  very  interesting  plans  have  been  introduced  from  the  Notizie 
deyli  scavi  and  other  sources,  such  as  that  of  the  Pantheon,  show- 
ing the  adjoining  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Neptune,  with  the  traces  of  its  great  temenos  wall,  and 
the  two  temples  within  the  Porticus  of  Octavia  discovered  during 
the  demolition  of  the  picturesque,  but  dirt}',  Ghetto.  The  great 
fault  of  the  Guide  is  that  it  is  a  very  complex  piece  of  patchwork, 
with  far  too  much  remaining  of  the  older  editions,  written  at  a 
time  when  the  science  of  archaeology  was  in  its  infancy  and 
Winckelmann  was  still  regarded  as  the  chief  authority  on  classical 
art.  Thus  we  are  told  at  p.  403  that  the  Albani  relief  of  Antinous, 
"  after  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Laocoon,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  monument  of  antiquity  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
us";  the  fact  being  that  in  the  time  of  Winckelmann  the  very 
existence  of  Greek  sculpture  was  yet  undiscovered,  and  what  we 
now  know  to  be  Romanized  copies  of  third-rate  examples  of  Greek 
art  were  then  accepted  as  being  the  masterpieces  of  the  Hellenic 
world. 

Throughout  the  Guide  the  notices  of  classical  sculpture  are  half 
a  century  or  more  behind  the  level  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  the  whole  of  such  sections  as  those  on  the  Vatican 
and  Oapitoline  sculpture  galleries  need  to  be  rewritten  on  a  totally 
different  system.  The  chief  thing  is  to  point  out  clearly  those 
rare  pieces  of  sculpture  which  may  be  considered  original  Greek 
works,  and,  secondly,  to  indicate  what  originals  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  with  more  or  less  modification,  in  the  form  of 
Roman  copies  of  the  Imperial  age — a  point  which  often  gives 
great  importance  and  interest  to  what  is  in  itself  of  little  value 
as  a  work  of  art.  The  only  way,  in  all  probability,  to  produce  a 
really  first-rate  Guide  to  Rome  would  be  to  secure  the  services 
of  two,  or  perhaps  more,  editors.  No  one  man  could  be  ade- 
quately acquainted  with  a  subject  of  such  encyclopaedic  scope — 
including,  as  it  does,  Greek  art,  Roman  topography,  the  Christian 
Rome  of  the  Catacombs,  the  churches  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
I  later  art  of  the  Renaissance.  Without  being  necessarily  an 
original  investigator,  the  compiler  of  such  a  Guide  must  have  some 
real  knowledge  of  his  subjects  to  enable  him  to  collect  and 
abstract  from  the  writings  of  others  information  which  is  both 
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accurate  and  of  primary  importance ;  and  this  knowledge  has 
clearly  been  wanting  in  recent  editors  of  the  (inido. 

The  portions  of  the  book  which  are  devoted  to  the  painting' and 
Architecture  of  tho  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance  are  less  satis- 
Jactory  than  the  classical  part.  Whole  columns  are  devoted  to 
quite  worthless  works  of  art — such  as  the  great  mass  of  thopaint- 
iugs  and  sculpture  in  St.  Peter's,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  tho  Lateran, 
anil  other  basilicas — while  the  rare  works  of  real  importance  are 
passed  over  in  silence  or  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Tho  result  ol 
this  is  that  tho  usually  rather  hurried  visitor  has  no  indication  of 
what  he  should  examine  and  what  he  should  avoid  even  looking 
at — tho  first  necessity  in  a  guide-book. 

In  describing  a  large  collection  of  works  of  art  of  all  kinds  and 
degrees  of  value  or  worthlcssness,  a  guide-book  should  not  aim  at 
tho  completeness  of  a  separate  monograph,  but  should  be  as  care- 
ful to  avoid  wasting  the  visitor's  time  and  eyesight  as  to  point  out 
the  exceptional  objects  which  are  really  worthy  of  attention. 
Thus,  for  example,  every  work,  whether  in  sculpture  or  mosaic, 
of  the  thirteenth-century  Cosimati  family  should  be  described 
with  some  detail ;  and,  among  the  productions  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  all  the  works  of  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  his  school  should  be 
treated  in  a  way  which  would  bring  their  exceptional  -beauty  into 
prominence.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  ecclo- 
siology,  Murray's  Guide  is  no  less  defective.  For  example,  the 
Church  of  the  Quattro  Santi  Incoronati,  which  possesses  many 
points  of  unique  interest,  is  described  with  an  utter  absence  of 
appreciation,  and  the  reader  would  never  guess  that  it  is  surpassed 
in  interest  by  none  of  the  early  churches  of  Rome — not  even  such 
Basilicus  as  the  famous  San  Clemente  and  Sta.  Agnese. 

Again,  the  Cloister  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mura,  which  both  for 
archaeological  interest  and  picturesque  beauty  is  one  of  the  chief 
remains  in  Rome  of  the  early  mediaeval  period,  is  passed  over  with 
a  line  or  two  which  would  certainly  never  lead  a  traveller  to  seek 
it  out.  As  in  classic  art,  so  in  that  of  the  Renaissance,  this  Guide 
is  very  far  behind  its  time.  Far  too  much  prominence  is  given  to 
the  degraded  works  of  the  later  (so-called)  Roman  school ;  and  a 
great  mass  of  valuable  space  is  wasted  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  paintings  of  an  earlier  and  better  time. 

Excellent  as  this  present  edition  is  in  many  ways,  one  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  fifteenth  edition  will  be  entrusted  to  much  abler 
hands,  and  the  whole  work  completely  remodelled  da  capo,  so  that 
it  may  no  longer  fall  below  the  very  high  level  of  excellence  which 
is  certainly  attained  by  most  of  Mr.  Murray's  numerous  Guide- 
books. 


VON  HOLST'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.* 

THIS  book  professes  to  be  only  an  encyclopaedic  sketch.  It  is, 
however,  quite  full  enough  to  satisfy  most  requirements  short 
of  those  for  which  only  the  original  authorities  will  suffice,  and 
also  to  make  us  regret  that  it  is  not  furnished  with  an  analytical 
table  of  contents  and  a  more  copious  index.  Mr.  Mason's  English 
is  generally  free  from  the  stiffness  which  besets  translations,  espe- 
cially from  German;  and  it  is  no  fault  of  his  that  parts  of  the 
exposition,  being  intended  for  Continental  readers  in  the  first 
instance,  and  therefore  emphasizing  various  things  which  an 
American  or  English  reader  takes  for  granted,  look  rather  cum- 
brous in  English.  We  have  not  compared  the  translation  with 
the  learned  author's  original  text,  but  it  has  the  appearance  of 
careful  and  competent  work. 

Increased  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  in  Europe  to 
federal  constitutions,  and  the  political  problems  involved  in  them. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (commonly  and  conveniently, 
though  not  with  strict  accuracy,  referred  to  as  the  American  Con- 
stitution) is  the  most  conspicuous  and  instructive  example.  It  is 
still  the  exception  for  educated  Englishmen  to  know  much  about 
it,  even  those  who  profess  an  interest  in  politics  as  a  science. 
Such  persons  know  that  there  is  a  President  of  the  United  States 
and  a  Congress,  and  have  heard  that  the  Constitution  is  a  written 
document.  Most  of  them  would  probably  say  that  the  President 
answers  to  the  King  in  a  European  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
Congress  to  the  Parliament,  thereby  giving  a  quite  misleading 
notion  of  American  federal  government  to  any  one  who  had  no 
previous  information.  Only  a  minority  of  them,  we  conceive, 
could  make  any  definite  and  fairly  correct  statement  of  the  rela- 
tions that  exist  between  the  several  departments  of  the  federal 
government,  and  between  the  federal  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration and  the  several  constitutions  and  municipal  laws  and 
governments  of  the  constituent  States  in  the  Union.  American 
commentaries  on  the  Constitution  are  in  no  wise  wanting,  but 
they  are  diffuse,  technical,  and  not  everywhere  or  to  all  students 
easy  of  access  in  this  country.  Such  a  work  as  this  of  Dr. 
von  Hoist's,  addressed  to  educated  readers  at  large,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  good  service  in  enlarging  political  information  and 
dispelling  mistakes.  Mr.  J.  K.  Stephen  has  very  lately  done  a 
good  work  of  the  same  kind  by  causing  the  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself — which  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  Dr.  von 
Hoist's  book — to  be  separately  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and 
sold  for  an  almost  nominal  sum.  There  is  a  curious  aversion  among 
writers  on  history  and  politics  to  using  the  fundamental  texts. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  a  correct  account  of  the  Act  of  Settlement 
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from  any  popular  sourco  of  information.  You  shall  search  many 
histories  of  tho  French  1  {evolution  before  you  find  the  actual 
formula  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  And  you  shall  road  a  great  deal 
about  Warren  Hastings  before  you  learn  what  ho  was  specifically 
charged  with. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  tho  more  obvious  errors  which  are 
corrected  by  mere  inspection  of  this  text,  and  are  not  plausible  on 
any  ground.    Among  comparatively  plausible  errors  tho  most 
natural,  and  perhaps  tho  most  dangerous,  is  to  exaggerate  the 
formal  merits  of  tho  American  Constitution,  and  to  ascribo  what- 
ever is  best  in  (ho  results  to  tho  perfection  of  tho  instrument. 
This  is  unjust  both  to  tho  Cramers  of  tho  Constitution,  who  worked, 
according  to  Aristotle's  maxim,  not  for  an  absolutely  best  plan, 
but  for  the  best  then  and  thero  possible,  and  to  the  practical  sense 
of  the  American  people,  whoso  good  faith  and  good  will  havo 
developed  tho  plan  laid  down  a  century  ago,  and  made  it  a  living 
reality.    Without  good  faith,  good  will,  and  a  practical  sense  of 
politics,  the  best  of  written  constitutions  must  fail;  with  them 
any  reasonably  well-framed  constitution  will  succeed.    It  is  not 
the  freedom  of  a  document  from  faults  or  omissions,  but  the 
political  capacity  of  men,  that  determines  the  fate  of  institutions. 
In  some  ways  the  American  Constitution  has  clearly  failed  to  give 
effect  to  the  purposes  of  its  framers.    We  do  not  here  refer  to  tho 
War  of  Secession.    That  was  the  offspring  of  causes  which  already 
existed  at  the  date  of  the  Constitution,  and  were  not  unknown 
to  the  founders  of  the  Union.    It  was  not  possible,  however,  to 
deal  with  them  then,  and  tbey  were  advisedly  left  alone.  Any 
other  course  would  only  have  precipitated  a  conflict  which,  though 
inevitable  sooner  or  later,  was  postponed  to  a  time  when  tho 
Union  was  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  and  the  risk  of  interference 
from  without — a  quite  real  one,  even  as  things  happened — was 
not  excessive.    But,  if  there  is  a  particular  purpose  which  is 
strong  and  plain  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  that  of 
setting  the  President  above  common  party  strife.    He  is  chosen 
by  electors  appointed  by  each  State  "  in  such  manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct :' — not  necessarily,  therefore,  by  popular 
vote  at  all.    They  must  be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  they 
must  not  be  members  of  Congress  or  office-holders.    Clearly  they 
were  intended  to  be  a  body  of  independent  citizens,  exercising  a 
real  and  considered  discretion.    The  President  was  to  be  the 
chosen  of  the  picked  men  of  the  States.    Partisan  ambition  and 
party  discipline  have  wholly  frustrated  this  design  ;  the  electors 
have  become  the  mere  nominees  of  party  conventions,  and  to  all 
practical  intents  the  President  might  as  well  be  elected  by  direct 
popular  vote.    It  is  not  uncommonly  believed  that  he  is,  and  the 
mistake  is  a  far  slighter  one  than  it  would  be  to  suppose  that 
the  second  Article  of  the  Constitution,  as  expanded  by  the 
twelfth  amendment,  works  according  to  its  original  spirit. 

Once  and  again,  moreover,  the  Constitution  has  been  distinctly 
strained  in  party  conflicts.  The  election  of  President  Hayes  is 
still  within  young  men's  memory  ;  the  difficulty  would  have  been 
peacefully  surmounted  in  few  other  countries.  Very  seldom  in 
history  has  a  strong  minority  submitted  to  a  defeat  which  it  held 
unfair  and  illegal  rather  than  risk  the  public  peace.  Less 
generally  known  to  the  world,  but  hardly  less  grave,  have  been 
other  conjunctures  which  were  dealt  with  by  exceptional  means. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  constitutional  deadlock  arising 
from  differences  between  the  execntive  and  the  judicial  depart- 
ments. In  the  "  legal  tender  cases  "  such  a  deadlock  was  averted 
only  by  the  Supreme  Court — reconstituted  for  that  very  end — 
overruling  its  own  recent  decision.  These  matters,  and  others 
which  could  be  mentioned,  go,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  credit 
of  the  people,  and  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  Constitution. 
The  point  is  that  nations,  or  autonomous  parts  of  nations,  are 
made  with  men  and  not  with  pen  and  ink ;  and  now  that  there  is 
talk  of  constitution-making  on  our  side  of  the  ocean,  this  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  upon. 

Dr.  von  Hoist  is  careful  to  bring  out  the  difference  between  the 
system  of  independent  powers  established  by  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  the  Parliamentary  system  of  the  mother  country ; 
but  he  seems  to  be  hardly  aware  how  much  less  the  difference  was 
a  century  ago  than  it  is  now.  The  unwritten  British  Constitution 
has  developed  unchecked.  The  written  text  of  the  American 
Constitution  has  stood  firm.  In  fact,  the  American  Constitution 
is  an  example  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  conservatism  of  codes, 
provided  they  be  honestly  made  and  accepted.  The  President's 
Message  is  still  the  announcement  of  a  personal  and  independent 
policy,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  Congress  is  free  to  reject,  if  it 
thinks  fit,  without  fear  of  a  general  election. 

One  or  two  details  of  American  public  law,  as  here  stated, 
might  be  profitably  studied  by  some  professed  democrats ;  for 
instance,  this  one  : — "  Even  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  a  single  law,  or  to  compel  its  repeal,  is  treason,  if  force  is  used 
and  the  resistance  is  of  a  public  and  general  character.  The 
amount  of  force  used  is  a  matter  of  indifference."  For  the  full 
appreciation  of  this  doctrine,  however,  it  is  proper,  if  not  neces- 
sary, to  observe  the  New  York  policeman  in  situ. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

TT  is  with  much  interest  we  have  received  the  "Part  Song  and 
-L  Chorus  Book,"  by  Charles  E.  Whiting,  formerly  teacher 
of  music  in  the  Boston  schools,  as  we  seldom  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  educational  American  musical  works.    He  tells  us  in 
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his  preface  that,  in  order  thoroughly  to  master  some  of  the  music 
in  this  book  "  considerable  study  is  needed,"  iind  that  "  pupils 
will  be  well  paid  for  their  efforts  in  this  direction  ■ ;  also  that 
this  collection  is  believed  to  be  "  an  exceptional  work  of  its 
class";  therefore  Mr.  Whiting  has  evidently  a  high  opinion 
of  his  work.  The  book  begins  with  a  "  Condensed  Elementary 
Course,"  in  which  the  explanations  seem  clearly  put,  but  in 
musical  language  rather  foreign  to  our  ears.  It  sounds  curious  to 
ht  ar  of  the  tones  and  semitones  of  a  scale  called  "  steps "  and 
"  half-steps,"  and  the  written  forms  of  the  notes,  instead  of  being 
breves,  semihreves,  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  semiquavers,  &c, 
are  called  double,  whole,  half,  quarter,  eighth,  sixteenth,  thirty- 
second,  &c.  Then,  again,  another  unaccustomed  feature  is  to  see, 
in  the  printing  of  the  separate  parts  in  part  songs,  the  tenor 
C  clef  placed  on  the  note  C  ou  the  stave  in  the  treble  clef, 
thereby  making  it  an  octave  lower.  This  certainly  avoids  our 
modern  system  of  writing  the  tenor  clef  an  octave  higher  than 
it  is  sung,  but  would  be  rather  surprising  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  singing  from  the  old  tenor  clef.  In  the  section  of 
"  Scale  Transposition''  the  explanation  is  so  condensed  that  it 
would  lead  pupils  to  suppose  that  in  any  case  it  is  only  possible 
to  modulate  from  a  sharp  signature  into  the  dominant  or  from 
flats  into  the  subdominant.  The  point  we  like  least  in  this  work 
is  the  travesty  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  well-knowu 
classical  works.  For  instance, Gluck's  famous  aria,  "Che  faro,"  is 
altered  and  curtailed  into  "  The  Traveller"  (p.  45)  ;  Mendelssohn's 
duet,  "  Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,"  becomes  a  trio,  and 
is  set  to  words  by  George  Cooper  (p.  144) ;  and  Schumann's 
"  Frohlicher  Landmann"  is  somehow  transformed  into  a  Sol- 
feggio (p.  21)  !  Notwithstanding  these  eccentricities,  there  are 
many  useful  and  interesting  studies  and  part  songs  in  this  work, 
many  being  by  Mr.  Whiting  himself,  but  there  are  several  mis- 
prints that  might  have  been  advantageously  rectified.  For  example, 
in  the  "time  mark/'  as  Mr.  Whiting  calls  it,  in  the  "  Angel  of 
Hope  "  (p.  113),  there  should  be  4,  not  f  ;  then  an  extra  bar  mark 
is  inserted  unexpectedly  in  the  middle  of  a  bar — vide  the  third  line 
of  a  "  Night  Song"  by  Mr.  Whiting — and  there  are  other  errors 
of  the  kind. 

Boosey  &  Co.  send  us  three  pieces  by  Josef  Hoffman,  a  "  Valse 
iu  A  fiat,"  a  "  Barcarolla,"  and  "Les  Larmes."  They  are  most 
promising  for  so  juvenile  a  composer ;  he  is  evidently  much 
inspired  by  Liszt,  and  the  pieces  .are  quite  worth  playing. 

Mr.  Tobias  A.  Matthay  encloses  us  a  most  curious  work  entitled 
"  Moods  of  a  Moment,  Weary,  Grave,  and  Gay,"  published  by 
E.  Aseherberg  &  Co.  They  are  clever  and  original  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  they  are  well  described  as  "  Moods."  Some  of  them 
have  decidedly  good  inspirations,  but  there  is  so  little  form  and 
working  out,  and  the  idea  in  each  individual  Mood  is  so  constantly 
reiterated,  that  they  sometimes  become  wearisome.  We  like  the 
lively  Moods  best,  particularly  the  10th  and  3rd. 

"  The  London  Scottish  Brigade  March,"  by  B.  Leopold,  published 
by  Mozart  Allan  of  Glasgow,  has  plenty  of  go,  and  has  well  caught 
the  Scotch  rhythm. 

The  London  Music  Publishing  Company  sends  us  two  songs, 
one  by  Claude  Barton,  "  To  Laura,"  and  tho  other  by  Erskine 
Allon,  called  "  Fealty,"  besides  ballet  music  for  the  pianoforte 
by  the  last-named  composer.  We  like  these  two  songs.  In  both 
of  them  a  great  deal  of  care  has  been  bestowed  011  the  accom- 
paniment as  well  as  the  air,  each  part  having  distinct  themes  very 
prettily  interwoven.  They  strike  us  as  being  in  a  small  way  an 
attempt  at  carrying  out  Wagner's  theory  in  his  operas — i.e.  that 
all  parts  should  be  works  of  art  in  themselves — and  we  are  very 
glad  to  welcome  a  higher  aim  than  usual  in  writing  these  songs. 
Mr.  Erskine  Allon's  ballet  music  has  a  decided  character,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  accidentals  are  overdone  in  many 
parts,  causing  all  sense  of  key  to  be  lost.  Although  unrest  is 
typical  of  a  ballet,  we  think  there  is  another  very  necessary  charm 
— namely,  easy  and  graceful  motion — which  ought  to  be  considered. 

We  also  have  six  more  "Characteristic  Pieces"  of  Eugen 
Wovcke,  published  by  C.  Jefferys.  They  are  called  (to  give  their 
Eng'lish  titles)  "  Daybreak,"  "  At  the  Brook,"  "  Among  the 
Flowers,''  "  Near  the  Bees,"  "  On  the  Ocean,"  and  "  Terra  Finna." 
These,  as  their  names  imply,  give  a  large  opening  for  realistic 
treatment ;  they  convey  their  meanings  pretty  clearly,  and  are 
effective  little  pieces,  but  they  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  drawing-room  piece. 


BOOKS  OF  SPORT  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY.' 

THE  first  book  on  our  list,  the  author  of  which  (as  he  gives  his 
initials  and  the  name  of  his  house  undisguised)  there  can  be 
no  discourtesy  in  identifying  with  Mr.  Leathes,  of  Herringfieet,  is 
a  book  of  a  rare  kind — of  a  kind  almost  equally  welcome  to  the 
sportsman  and  to  the  man  of  letters.    If  it  has  nothing  of  the 

*  Hough  Notes  on  Natural  History  in  Norfolk  and  tlic  Eastern  Counties. 
By  II.  M.  L.    London  and  Norwich  :  Jarrold.  1887. 

Anecdote*  of  Fish  and  Fulling,  Bv  ThomM  Boosey.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Glasgow:  Moruon.  1887. 

Animals  from  the  Life.  By  II.  Leutemnnn.  Edited  by  Arabella  B. 
Buckley.    London :  Stanford.  1887. 

The  Young  Collector  (Anti,  Bees,  fyc.)  By  W.  II.  Bath.  London: 
Swan  Soiincnsclieiu  &  Co.  1887. 

A  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Sutherland,  Caithness,  anil  Cromartu.  By  J.  A. 
Hurvi< -Brown  and  T.  K.  Buckley.    Edinburgh  :  Douglas.  1887. 


literary  adornment  of  such  work  as  that  of  White  of  Selborne  and 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jetferies,  it  is  destitute  of  even  the  suspicion  of 
"  cocked  hats  and  swords"  which  is  never  quite  absent  from  com- 
pletely literary  presentment  of  new  matter.  Occasionally,  it  is 
true,  "  H.  M.  L."  inserts  matter  already  very  well  known — as  in 
the  case  of  Captain  McQhae,  the  Bcedalus,  and  the  sea  serpent— 
which  a  mere  man  of  letters,  if  he  had  been  cunning  of  his  craft, 
would  have  avoided.  But  he  does  far  more  than  make  up  for  it 
by  his  contributions  of  genuine  and  unpretentious  experience.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  noting  a  few  of  these,  adding  only  that 
the  wThole  book  (it  is  but  a  modest  paper-board  bound  pamphlet, 
a  "  twelvepenny  touch,"  as  they  used  to  say)  is  well  worth 
reading. 

It  opens  with  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  varieties  of 
sport  open  to  fortunate  residents  in  or  visitors  to  the  district 
(chiefly  iu  Norfolk,  but  taking  in  Lothiugland  and  other  parts  of 
Suffolk)  which  is  roughly  known  as  that  of  the  Broads.  They 
shoot  in  such  a  manner  there  that  two  of  "  H.  M.  L.'s  "  guests 
once  brought  in  a  round  hundred  of  snipe  from  a  single  day's 
shooting.  They  catch  pike  of  mighty  size,  and  lose  them  of 
a  size  (for,  as  the  Parson,  in  that  best  of  all  books  of  its  kind, 
Forest  Life  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  says,  "  the  best  fish  always 
do  get  away")  more  extraordinary  still.  Until  an  old  game- 
keeper (he  ought  to  have  been  hanged)  shot  the  young  herons 
on  the  nest,  they  used  to  hawk.  They  have  some  hunting  and 
more  than  some  coursing.  They  have  quite  apostolic  draughts 
iu  beach-fishing,  and  they  frequently  live  to  a  hundred.  The  eek 
weigh  nine  pounds,  and  (when  they  are  not  weighed)  twelve. 
They  can  take  sixteen  stone  of  bream  in  a  day,  and  catch  nine 
pike,  averaging  six  pounds  each,  in  a  bow-net  three  feet  long.  One 
of  those  wicked  fish  above  referred  to,  who  "  always  will  get  away," 
has  been  seen  by  living  eyes  more  than  once  in  Fritton  Uecoy,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  as  long  as  a  man,  and  not  a  short  one ;  while 
others  such  as  might  endanger  the  safety  of  a  wager-boat  have 
been  seen  by  torchlight  (we  must  own  that  torchlight  is  very  de- 
ceptive). None  of  these  remarks  is  intended  to  throw  the  least 
doubt  on  any  of  the  recitals  for  which  "II.  M.  L."  personally  vouches. 
Anybody  who  reads  even  a  couple  of  pages  will  see  at  once  that 
he  has  got  here  a  "  livre  de  bonne  foy  " — not  a  common  thing  anv- 
where,  and  especially  uncommon  in  books  of  sport.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  he  speaks  as  they  deserve  of  gudgeon,  and  sorry  to 
believe  that  he  assigns  the  true  cause  for  the  disappearance  of  that 
excellent  little  fish— the  pollution  of  rivers.  But,  like  almost  all 
authorities  that  we  know,  "  H.  M.  L."  is  unjust  to  grey  mullet. 
"  After  all  that  can  be  said,"  he  writes,  "  the  edible  qualities  of  a 
grey  mullet  scarcely  repay  the  trouble."  Don't  they?  We  differ 
with  him.  The  fact  is  that  two  things  are  often  forgotten  about 
the  grey  mullet.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  (like  roses  and  cauliflowers) 
a  "  foul  feeder,"  and  that  the  place  where  you  get  it  makes  an, 
infinite  difference  in  its  favour.  The  other  is  that  the  bigger  a 
grey  mullet  is  the  worse  he  is.  We  have  eaten  grey  mullet  about 
eight  inches  long  at  Tenby  (for  some  reason  they  are  unusually 
small  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel)  which  yielded  to  no 
fish  that  swim  in  flavour,  and  we  have  eaten  them  anywhere  round 
the  coast,  from  the  Menai  Straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
of  flavour,  when  they  were  not  too  large,  scarcely  inferior  to 
grayling,  whereunto  they  have  no  small  resemblance.  But  it  is  a 
kind  of  trick  among  fish-eaters  to  disparage  this  pretty  and  whole- 
some fish,  which  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  almost  ubiquitous. 
"  H.  M.  L."  says  he  has  catched  them  (as  Walton  would  say) 
in  the  Suez  Canal  with  rod  and  line,  and  nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable. For  the  grey  mullet  will  go  up  a  two-foot  ditch  which 
has  any  kind  of  connexion  with  the  sea,  and  we  have  found  them 
far  inland  between  meadows  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"  H.  M.  L.'s  "  book  is  fecund  in  "  yarns."  The  monster  fish  and 
the  torchlight  we  have  noticed.  Then  there  is  the  codfish  and  the 
baby — baby  inside  codfish— where  most  unfortunately  the  fine 
feeling  of  the  sailors  caused  the  pair  to  be  promptly  pitched  over- 
board again,  so  that  there  is  no  verifying  that  story.  "  II.  M.  L.'s  " 
friend  Captain  F.  caught  a  pike  in  Lapland  weighing  a  hundred 
and  seven  pounds — a  pike  which  "  H.  M.  L."  kindly  swallows — 
while  the  hat  of  another  friend  and  the  umbrella  of  a  third  were 
taken  by  a  jumping  fish  with  a  kind  of  hat  trick  (more  by  token 
it  was  a  bowler  hat)  at  Aden.  "  H.  M.  L."  kindly  warns  us  that 
if  we  doubt  this  we  risk  condign  penalties,  not  from  him,  but  from 
his  friend.  But  we  don't  doubt  it.  We  never  doubted  a  fishing 
story  of  that  kind  in  our  lives. 

We  might  quote  a  great  deal  more  from  this  charming  little 
book.  "  II.  M.  L."  does  not  like  keepers ;  but,  considering  the 
trick  one  played  him  with  his  heronry,  and  the  conduct  of  auother 
as  to  cormorants,  it  cannot  be  much  wondered  at.  He  tells  the 
heron  story  twice  over,  and  the  second  telling  makes  us  surer  than 
ever  that  that  keeper  ought  to  have  been  hanged.  "  H.  M.  L." 
trapped  a  bustard  forty  years  ago.  He  pronounces,  and  we  are 
happy  to  agree  with  him,  that-  woodcock  are  overrated.  His 
biot  her  found  a  gigantic  viper  on  Mount  Pilatus.  He  is  altogether 
a  delightful  person. 

Mr.  Boosey 's  book  contrasts  remarkably  with  that  which  we 
have  just  noticed.  It  also  is  the  work  of  a  practical  sportsman, 
but  of  one  who  does  not  seem  to  have  had  many  stirring  experiences 
of  his  own,  and  who  has  made  up  for  this  want  by  diligently  ex- 
tracting and  stringing  together  {Percy  Anecdote  fashion)  cuttings 
and  clippings  from  this  and  that  source.  Mr.  Boosey  is  entirely 
unpretentious,  and  his  book  will  not  be  unamusing  to  the  angler  to 
turn  over;  but  it  is  the  reviewer's  duty  to  point  out  that  it  might 
without  much  trouble  have  been  made  abetter,  a  very  much  better, 
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book  than  it  is.  In  tho  first  place,  the  humble  but  import  nut. 
article  of  correctness  in  printing  proper  names  bus  not  received 
nearly  so  much  attention  as  it  might.  There  is,  no  far  as  we  Know, 
no  river  called  "  Termo  "  near  Ludlow,  though  there  is  one  called 
"Teme,"  which  we  know  very  well.  " Cottishall,"  in  Norfolk, 
should  to  almost  a  dead  certainty  be  "  Coltishall,"  and  "  Little- 
ton//, on  tho  Ouse,"  should  bo,  we  think  we  may  say  to  quite  a 
dead  certainty,  Little^ort.  "  Conningtou  "  Mere,  in  Lancashire, 
may  perhaps  not  bo  Coniston,  but  if  so  it  is  a  lake  the  locality  of 
winch  we  should  like  to  know.  Again,  some  sort  of  editing  or 
comment,  if  only  of  the  briefest,  is  required  for  a  great  many  of  tho 
extracts  here  given.  It  is  now  quite  untrue  that  Thames  salmon 
fetches  twelve  shillings  a  pound,  for  the  simple  but  sullicient  reason 
that  there  isn't  any.  Tho  identity  of  whitebait  is  still  contested,  and 
the  most  favoured  opinion  is  not  that  hero  quoted  as  prevailing. 
And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Tho  truth  is  that  a  mere  collection  of 
fish  anecdotes,  drawn  from  miscellaneous  sources,  and  not  "  accom- 
modated "'  by  any  kind  of  culinary  skill,  is  rather  a  jejune  thing, 
though  we  feel  it  to  bo  ungracious  to  requite  Mr.  Boosey's  unob- 
trusive trouble  with  such  scant  thanks  as  this. 

Miss  Buckley  says  in  the  preface  to  her  English  edition  of 
Professor  Leutemann's  careful  studies  of  animals  that  she  "  be- 
lieves it  to  be  not  merely  a  charming  picture-book,  but  one  from 
■which  English  children  may  learn  to  take  a  real  interest  in 
Zoology";  lor  "Zoology"  read  "animals,"  and  we  are  heartily 
with  her.  Her  letterpress  is  excellent,  and  almost  the  only 
change  that  we  could  have  desired  iu  the  plates  would  bo  the  sub- 
stitution, if  not  of  an  English,  of  a  more  general  European  type 
than  the  frizzy-haired,  snub-nosed  German  given  in  the  original 
to  contrast  with  other  races.  Indeed,  the  human  types  might 
have  been  omitted  altogether,  for  they  are  not  exhaustive,  and,  to 
our  mind,  less  faithful  than  those  of  the  animals.  Among  these 
latter  the  monkeys  are  excellent  and  not  at  all  exaggerated.  The 
otter  is  a  little  more  thickset  than  one  usually  notices  these  beasts 
to  be,  but  perhaps  his  fur  was  dried  for  the  occasion.  We  do  not 
see  a  stoat  among  numerous  other  mustclidcc,  but  there  is  an 
ermine,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  another  dress.  If  hyngna 
cubs  (we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any)  are  as  nice  as  they 
are  here  represented,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  ever  grow  up.  The 
domestic  cat  is  not  good  (but,  then,  who  now  can  draw  a  cat  ?), 
and  the  wild  cat's  head  (at  least  for  a  British  wild  cat)  is  wrongly 
shaped.  Divers  Puma  kittens  are  simply  lovely;  but  the  hare  is 
too  red.  However,  we  cannot  go  all  through  the  plates,  and 
need  only  add  that  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  possible  Christmas 
presents  for  young  children. 

Mr.  Bath's  Young  Collector  is  scientific  in  form,  but  gives  good 
natural  as  well  as  scientific  descriptions  of  its  subjects,  which 
include  insects  in  general,  excluding  lepidoptera  and  coleoptera. 
It  will  tell  youth  what  the  things  are,  and,  if  youth  is  satisfied  with 
that,  and  does  not  collect  but  lets  the  beasts  alone,  we  shall  be 
none  the  worse  pleased. 

Messrs.  Harvie-Brown  and  Buckley's  Vertebrate  Fauna  of 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Cromarty  is  a  very  handsomely  got-up 
and  well-executed  example  of  a  valuable  kind  of  book.  The 
subjects  are  scientifically  arranged,  and  the  articles  devoted  to 
each  are  animated  by  a  better  than  scientific  spirit — the  spirit 
which  takes  an  interest  in  the  living  animal,  observes  its  habits, 
and  regrets  its  extinction.  In  ten  years,  it  seems,  nearly  seven 
hundred  ravens  were  destroyed  in  Sutherland.  May  their  descen- 
dants pick  out — but  this  is  getting  ferocious.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  (one  of  his  many  good  deeds)  strictly 
preserves  wild  cats  in  Reay  Forest.  Another  pleasing  animal 
which  has  been  almost  gamekeepered  out  of  existence  is  the 
marten  ;  and,  as  everybody  knows,  they  shoot  foxes  in  Scotland 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  Frenchman,  or  any  other  savage.  The 
stoat,  which,  if  destructive,  is  far  too  pretty  to  lose,  sets,  it  seems, 
traps  and  trappers  at  defiance  ;  and  even  our  zoophily  can  hardly 
object  to  the  carrying  on  of  war  against  polecats.  Otters,  in  the 
great  river  preserves,  receive  as  little  mercy  as  foxes  in  tho  moors 
and  forests,  and  there  is  at  least  the  excuse  of  greed  for  it.  But 
the  persecution  of  the  badger  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  for  he  does 
hardly  any  harm  to  game,  he  is  death  on  small  vermin,  and  he  is 
himself,  if  not  "  game  "  in  one  sense,  the  very  gamest  of  beasts  in 
another.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  "  in  some  parts  no  premiums 
are,  very  wisely  [hear,  hear],  paid  for  badgers."  The  book  con- 
tains an  account  of  an  experiment  iu  the  other  direction,  which  is 
less  reprehensible,  but  as  foolish,  and  nearly  as  cruel — the  attempt 
to  introduce  fallow  deer  into  the  natural  country  of  the  red  deer 
and  the  roe.  Of  course  they  are  stunted  and  killed  by  the  cold. 
We  note  as  rather  new  to  us  that  the  water-rat,  or  rather 
water-vole,  is  "  easily  tamed,  and  makes  a  cleanly  and  interesting 
pet."  The  reintroduction  of  the  capercailzie,  so  successful  a  little 
further  south,  has,  it  seems,  proved  a  failure  here  ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  black  game  are  said  to  be  dying  out  in 
some  parts  of  Sutherland,  a  fate  also  befalling  (the  authors  cannot 
tell  us  why)  ptarmigan.  The  red  grouse,  notwithstanding  "  the 
disease,"  is  in  no  danger  of  sharing  its  cousins'  fate.  We  could 
make  many  more  notes  on  a  most  interesting  book.  But  we  have 
only  space  remaining  for  a  word  of  praise  to  the  illustrations, 
which,  whether  tracings  of  mountain  panorama  on  linen,  maps, 
etched  or  processed  views  of  scenery,  or  coloured  plates  of  rare 
animals,  are  among  the  very  best  of  their  kind. 


CHINA.* 

IT  is  curious  to  observe  how  many  men  who  are  interested  ID 
-  finance!  are  interested  also  in  tho  regeneration  of  China  by 
means  of  railways.     From  north,  east,  south,  and  west  these 
|  philanthropic  eagles  are  greedily  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
alight,  on  tho  carcase  of  China.    Syndicates  from  Berlin  and  Paris, 

and  financial  agents  from  Loudon  and  New  York,  have  already 
pounced  dowu  on  the  object  of  (heir  desires,  but  only  to  find 
that  there  is  still  enough  vitality  left  in  the  "carcase"  to  ward 
off  their  attacks.  Still,  as  each  has  retired  discomfited  another 
has  come  forward,  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  ho  may  succeed 
where  others  have  failed.  This  hope,  coupled  with  the  effect  of 
the  universal  depression  in  trade,  as  wo  are  told  in  the  Preface 
to  this  work,  induced  Major-General  Wilson  to  visit  the  countries 
beyond  the  Pacific,  to  see  for  himself  "  whether  they  were  ready 
for  railroads,  whether  if  built  railroads  would  probably  pay,  and 
also  whether  tho  construction  and  management  of  them  could  be 
secured  for  Americans  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  pro- 
mised fair  returns  for  the  skill  and  capital  employed  and  the  risk 
involved." 

With  these  objects  in  view,  the  General,  in  the  first  instance, 
landed  in  Japan,  where,  however,  he  found  the  ground  so  fully 
occupied  that  there  was  plainly  no  field  for  American  railway- 
builders — this  he  might  have  known  to  be  the  case  without  moving 
from  his  desk  at  New  York — and  consequently,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  pushed  on  to  the  more  promising  plains  of  China.  In 
common  with  all  the  rest  of  his  kind,  General  Wilson  built  his 
hopes  on  the  recognized  progressive  tendencies  of  Li  Ilung-chang, 
whose  name  has  become  a  household  word  with  the  would-be 
regenerators  of  China.  With  all  haste,  therefore,  he  presented 
himself  before  that  redoubtable  viceroy,  by  whom  he  was  granted 
an  interview,  his  account  of  which  displays  a  strange  amount 
of  naive  ignorance.  He  evidently  shared  the  opinion  so  com- 
monly held  that  China's  disinclination  to  make  railroads  arises 
from  her  ignorance  of  their  value.  But  on  this  point  Li  Ilung- 
chang  speedily  undeceived  him.  "  China  must  build  railroads, 
open  mines,  and  put  up  furnaces  find  rolling-mills,"  said  the 
Viceroy ;  "  but  the  great  question  is  where  to  find  the  money  with, 
which  to  pay  for  them."  Li  was  evidently  determined  to  get  as 
much  amusement  out  of  the  General  as  was  possible.  He  had 
already  gravely  joked  him  about  his  many  employments  and 
their  unremunerative  character,  and  he  now  wished  to  hear 
how  his  apparently  not  very  wealthy  visitor  proposed  to  cover 
China  with  a  network  of  railways.  The  General  fell  readily 
into  the  trap,  declared  that  the  money  might  easily  be  raised 
in  Europe  or  America,  and  mentioned  that  "  a  distinguished 
American  statesman  "  had  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
silver  which  was  accumulating  in  the  Treasury  at  Washington 
used  for  building  railways  in  China.  This  was  Li's  opportunity, 
and  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  ask  whether  General  Wilson 
could  not  induce  his  Government  to  lend  China  a  part  of  its 
surplus  silver,  adding  that  he  had  been  told  that  the  American 
Treasury  had  been  obliged  "  to  build  new  houses  of  iron  and 
steel  to  hold  "  its  wealth.  The  General  gravely  disclaimed  all 
authority  to  compromise  his  Government  in  the  matter,  and  in- 
nocently adds  that  he  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  accuracy  of 
Li's  knowledge  on  this  and  kindred  matters.  A  bantering  remark 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  "Vice-Consul,  who  was  present, 
that  the  Government  might  use  part  of  its  accumulated  riches 
to  pay  its  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  in  China  larger  salaries 
than  they  now  get,  brought  Li's  contributions  to  the  business 
discussion  to  a  close ;  and  the  General  took  his  leave,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Li,  and,  let  us  hope, 
with  his  own  ignorance  of  the  A  B  0  of  the  question. 

This  interview  is  a  measure  of  the  success  achieved  by  General 
Wilson  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  officials.  He  was 
everywhere  courteously  received;  but,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  imparting  information,  he  was  met  by  embarrassing 
questions  and  bantering  suggestions.  It  seems  impossible  to  get 
sanguine  railway  promoters  like  General  Wilson  to  understand 
that  the  Chinese  Government  is  quite  aware  of  the  advantage  of 
having  railways,  but  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  fully  alive  to  the 
evils  which  it  believes  would  be  entailed  by  granting  concessions 
to  foreigners.  Its  policy,  therefore,  is  to  wait  until  it  is  in  a 
position  to  begin  the  work  with  native  engineers,  and,  if  possible, 
with  native  capital,  and,  consequently,  it  is  in  vain  for  General 
Wilson  to  enlarge  on  the  commercial  convenience  and  political 
security  which  would  be  promoted  by  the  presence  of  "  the  iron 
horse."  These  matters  were  constantly  under  the  consideration  of 
Chinese  statesmen  long  before  the  universal  depression  in  trade 
brought  the  General  to  their  shores.  Indeed,  no  better  evidence 
of  this  is  needed  than  that  afforded  by  the  memorials  presented  to- 
the  throne  by  the  Governor  of  Formosa  and  others  which  are 
quoted  by  General  Wilson.  Even  that  gentleman  could  not  argue 
more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  railways  than  these 
mandarins  do,  always,  however,  on  the  conditions  stated  above. 

Not  content,  however,  with  interviewing  mandarins,  General 
Wilson  made  an  expedition  southwards  from  Tientsin  on  the  line 
of  a  proposed  railway  to  the  Y7ang-tsze-keang.  He  crossed  the 
Yellow  River  and  rode  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the 
impression  left  on  his  mind  by  these  historic  ways  was  that  "  there 
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was  nothing  like  leather."  For  every  social  disability  afflicting 
the  countryfolk,  and  for  every  evil  imposed  by  nature  on  the  land, 
there  was,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  one,  and  only  one,  remedy — 
railways.  This  is  the  burden  of  all  that  is  new  in  General 
Wilson's  book  ;  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  padding  drawn  from 
the  usual  sources,  and  of  the  memorials  above  referred  to,  which 
are  by  far  the  most  important  portions  of  the  work. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.* 

AT  the  time  when  the  Inventions  Exhibition  of  1S85  was  being 
held  at  South  Kensington,  it  may  be  remembered  that  a  loan 
•exhibition  of  musical  instruments  was  held  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
The  exhibition  was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  one,  but  it  was 
perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  there  was  no  catalogue 
worthy  of  the  name  with  which  to  examine  it.  This  blunder  of 
the  authorities  has  not  been  altogether  an  unmixed  evil,  for  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  production  of  the  exquisite  work  which  lies  before 
us.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  deplorable  example  of  the  utter 
disregard  and  want  of  appreciation  of  things  musical  among  those 
who  have  the  arrangement  of  these  exhibitions  than  this  case  of 
the  absence  of  a  catalogue  for  such  an  important  collection  as  this 
one  of  musical  instruments.  So  it  was,  however;  and  out  of  this 
evil  the  present  good  of  Mr.  Hipkins's  work  has  come,  and  we 
must  be  thankful  for  it. 

The  author  claims  that  the  work  is  unique  ;  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  printer's,  binder's,  and  chromo-lithographer's  art,  it  certainly 
deserves  this  distinction.  Yet  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  the 
author  claims  uniqueness,  but,  as  he  rightly  says  in  his  preface, 
•"  Classical,  Mediaeval,  Japanese,  and  other  varieties  of  decorative 
art,  weapons,  and  costumes,  have  found  worthy  illustration  and 
adequate  description,  but  hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
represent  in  a  like  manner  the  grace  and  external  charm  of  fine 
lutes  and  harps,  of  viols,  virginals,  and  other  instruments."  This 
is  only  on  a  par  with  the  neglect  to  furnish  a  catalogue  for 
avowedly  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  musical  instruments, 
ancient  and  modern,  which  has  been  seen  in  London,  and  we  are 
afraid  we  must  say  that  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  official 
English  mind. 

In  a  very  clearly  written  preface  Mr.  Hipkins  gives  a  review  of 
musical  instruments  from  the  earliest  periods  which  is  worthy  of 
the  writer  of  the  article  "  Pianoforte  "  in  the  Encyclopceilia  Britan- 
nica  ;  and  the  accompanying  text  of  description  of  the  fifty  lovely 
plates,  designed  by  Mr.  William  Gibb,  is  of  the  highest  interest. 
The  excellence  of  the  work  lies,  of  course,  in  the  beautiful  illustra- 
tions, some  of  which  are  almost  perfect  in  detail.  We  would 
specially  draw  attention  to  Nos.  25  and  26,  wherein  the 
lovely  "  Hellier  "  Stradivarius  violin,  and  the  "  Alard  "  Stradiva- 
rius,  and  the  "  King  Joseph"  Guarnerius  del  Gesu  violins  are  de- 
picted ;  while  all  the  details  of  the  roses  of  the  lutes  are  master- 
pieces of  drawing. 

The  "  Hellier "  Stradivarius  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of 
-violin  produced  by  the  great  master,  who  retained  it  in  his  posses- 
sion for  fifty-five  years  before  he  sold  it  to  Sir  Samuel  Hellier  for 
40/.  It  was  made  in  1679,  an(i  >s  most  delicately  inlaid  with 
elegant  arabesque  work.  The  present  possessor,  Mr.  Charles 
Oldham,  can  boast  of  being  the  owner  of  a  complete  quartet  of 
Stradivarius  instruments.  The  fortunate  possessor  of  the  other 
two  instruments  is  Mr.  Laurie,  of  Glasgow.  The  "  Alard"  Stradi- 
varius having  come  into  the  hands  of  M.  Vuillaume,  the  celebrated 
Parisian  violin-maker,  he  gave  it  to  his  son-in-law,  M.  Delphi  11 
Alard,  Professor  of  the  Violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  remained  until  1S76;  while  the  "King  Joseph"  Guar- 
nerius was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Goding, 
and  was  acquired  by  the  Vicomte  de  Janze  after  his  death  in  1857, 
from  whom  Mr.  Laurie  bought  it. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  instruments — horns,  virginals, 
lutes,  guitars,  mandolines,  spinets,  organs,  and  Japanese  instru- 
ments with  grotesque  names — portrayed  in  this  exquisite  work, 
which  those  who  visited  the  exhibition  in  the  Albert  Hall  will  at 
once  recognize  and  admire  for  their  faithful  reproduction. 

Mr.  Hipkins,  with  an  expert's  enthusiasm,  speaks  very  earnestly 
of  the  part  that  decoration  played  in  ancient  musical  instru- 
ments, and  deprecates  the  formalism  and  hum-drum  character 
of  modern  instruments.  The  decoration  of  ancient  instruments 
is  doubtless  very  beautiful ;  but  to  our  mind  the  tone  is  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  the  decoration,  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether 
decoration  in  such  instruments  as  those  of  the  violin  class  does 
not  rather  damage  the  tone  than  improve  it.  In  the  pianoforte, 
which  he  specially  refers  to,  of  course  there  is  less  chance  of 
this  defect  appearing,  but  even  in  this  case  it  is  more  a  question 
of  form  than  of  decoration.  As  a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture, 
no  less  than  as  a  perfect  musical  instrument,  we  still  are 
Philistine  enough  to  prefer  a  fine  grand  piano  by  Broadwood,  in 
plain  rosewood,  to  some  of  those  in  which  Mr.  Hipkins  sees  "  the 
awakening  of  the  love  for  musical  instruments  that  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  their  adornment."  Let  us  have  fine  decoration  in  our 
musical  instruments  by  all  means,  or,  at  any  rate,  such  decoration 
as  is  consistent  with  our  surroundings,  but  not  such  as  renders  it 
necessary  to  refurnish  our  room  in  order  that  it  shall  be  in  accord 
with  our  grand  piano.    A  piano  such  as  one  at  least  which  he 
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refers  to  is  an  eyesore  in  one's  room  rather  than  "  a  thing  of 

beauty." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Hipkins,  by  his  beautiful  work,  has  proved 
himself  a  true  benefactor  to  art. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

n^HE  Duke's  Own ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Peter  Daly,  by  J. 
■*-  Percy  Groves  (Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh),  is  full  of 
exciting  incidents,  based  on  historical  facts ;  and  Peter  Daly's 
adventures  are  calculated  to  inspire  military  ardour  in  many  a 
boy  who  is  nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
life.  Peter  Daly  is  an  Irish  boy,  and  his  story  opens  with  the 
occupation  of  the  town  of  Killala  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1798, 
when  he  was  fourteen.  After  many  adventures,  Peter  begins  his 
military  education  as  a  Volunteer,  afterwards  joining  the  33rd 
Foot,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley.  There  is 
a  short  but  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  in 
1 79S,  of  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  advance  into  Mysore, 
the  battle  of  Malavelly,  the  advance  on  Seringapatam,  and  it3 
siege.  After  telling  of  many  stirring  events  in  eleven  years  of 
Peter  Daly's  life,  the  story  euds  up  with  his  voyage  home  in  the 
Clive,  his  marriage,  and  his  retirement  from  the  service  after  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  where  he  lost  his  "  good  right  arm."  The 
book  is  illustrated  in  a  clever  spirited  manner  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Marsh  man. 

A  Country  Mouse,  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin  (Griffith,  Farran,  & 
Co.),  tells  of  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  is  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  six 
children,  and  whose  father,  Dr.  Brooks,  "  though  a  clever  physician, 
and  at  one  time  practising  with  success  in  London,  was  an  over- 
worked, ill-paid  country  practitioner,"  living  in  a  village  in  the 
North  of  England.  More  reasons  than  the  breakdown  of  Dr. 
Brooks's  health  iu  London  come  out  in  the  course  of  the  story  to 
account  for  his  "  come  down  "  in  the  world,  and  he  has  a  hard 
time  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  finding  "  clothes  and  books  and 
food  for  bodies  and  minds  even  in  this  remote  country  place,  where 
things  were  cheap,  on  the  whole,  and  coals  to  be  had  almost  for 
the  fetching."  However,  Mr.  Brooks  has  a  rich  half-brother, 
Talbot  Maurice,  who,  having  been  left  a  widower  with  one 
daughter,  asks  one  of  his  nieces  to  come  and  stay  with  him,  to 
share  his  daughter's  education,  and  to  be  a  companion  to  her. 
The  account  of  the  poor  little  "  country  mouse,"  Mary  Brooks, 
finding  herself  transported  to  a  large,  luxurious  London  house, 
having  to  make  a  friend  of  the  "  town  mouse,"  her  cousin  Lena, 
a  jealous  and  conceited  girl,  forward  for  her  age,  given  to  fine 
dressing,  fine  friends,  and  fine  ways,  the  many  trials  she  goes 
through,  the  sensible  way  in  which  she  manages  her  cousin,  the 
trueness  of  her  friendship  when  Lena  gets  into  trouble,  and  her 
sympathy  when,  utterly  broken  down  in  fortune,  owing  to  her 
fathers  failure  as  a  banker,  the  "  town  mouse  "  has  to  make  a  home 
in  the  "country  mouse's"  family,  is  prettily  given,  and  will  prove 
interesting  to  girls. 

Strange  Tales  of  Peril  and  Adventure  (published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society)  are  a  collection  of  stories  that  have  appeared  in 
the  Leisure  Hour.  In  the  prefatory  note  it  is  remarked  that  "  In 
almost  every  case  the  accuracy  of  the  incidents  was  fully  vouched 
for  by  their  respective  writers."  This  volume  may  "suggest"  to 
its  readers  "  fruitful  thoughts,  and  prompt  them  to  good  and 
wise  actions";  beyond  that  the  most  stirring  part  of  it  is  the 
titles  of  the  tales,  such  as  "  A  Night  Adventure  in  France," 
"Released  by  the  King's  Death,"  "A  Manx  Adventure,"  "The 
Crimson  Chamber,"  "  A  Galbp  for  Life,"  "  The  Fatal  Shot," 
and  "A  Night  in  the  Old  Oak  Chamber." 

Our  General :  a  Story  for  Girls,  by  Elizabeth  J.  Lysaght 
(Blackie  &  Son).  A  pretty  little  book,  showing  how  a  girl  of 
sixteen — "  the  General,"  as  her  brother  and  sister  call  her — can 
have  strength  of  mind,  tact,  and  wisdom  enough  to  rule  the 
family  in  her  father's  absence,  her  mother  being  an  invalid.  The 
gentle,  firm  way  in  which  she  holds  the  reins  of  government  is 
prettily  told  by  the  author. 

Captain  Fortescue's  Handful,  by  Cecil  Marryat  Norris  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.),  is  an  amusing  account  of  four  high-spirited  girls, 
who  are  justly  described  as  their  father  Captain  Fortescue's 
handful.  lie  is  a  widower,  and,  proud  as  he  is  of  his  four 
daughters,  much  as  he  loves  their  fine  and  high  spirits,  he  is 
obliged  to  confess,  after  some  years  of  trial,  they  are  beyond  his 
power  of  management,  and  to  feel  relieved  when  his  sister  comes 
to  live  with  him,  and  reduces  the  untidy  house  and  the  wild, 
self-willed,  but  good-hearted  girls,  to  some  order.  The  book  is 
prettily  illustrated  by  Edith  Scannell. 

Schoolboy  Stories,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  (W.  P.  Nimmo ;  Hay  & 
Mitchell),  will  hold  its  own  amongst  the  numberless  books  that 
have  been  written  to  amuse  the  adventure-loving  boy.  Besides 
the  merit  of  being  attractive  to  such  boys,  it  has  that  of  showing 
the  difficulties  and  disagreeables  that  the  otherwise  too-fascinating 
adventures  may  have,  and  so  it  may  prevent  its  enthusiastic  readers 
from  trying  to  follow  them  themselves. 

Aboard  the  "  Atalanta  " :  the  Story  of  a  Truant,  by  Henry 
Frith  (Blackie  &  Son),  begins  with  a  description  of  a  Dr. 
Coldfax's  school,  goes  on  with  a  paper-chase  and  its  consequences, 
followed  up  with  a  run  away  from  school.  Then  come  the 
dangers  and  unpleasantness  which  attend  the  hero  of  this  escapade, 
whose  first  experience  is  in  barge  life  on  the  Regent's  Canal. 
After  escaping  from  that,  he  finds  himself  on  board  the  Atalanta, 
and  on  his  way  to  South  America,  before  he  realizes  where  he  is. 
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After  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  going  through  battles,  mutinies* 
;  "desperate  encounters,"  and  so  on,  our  hero  at  last  finds  hiinsell 
ftt  home  again,  let  us  hope  a  wiser,  though  B  sadder,  boy. 

Two  ant/  Two:  or,  French  and  English,  by  .Mrs.  Seymour 
|  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  ( 'O.),  is  a  pretty  little  story,  prettily  written, 
j  about  four  children  whoso  father  has  been  twice  married,  the 
:  mother  of  the  two  eldest  children  having  been  an  Knglishwoman, 
the  mother  of  the  two  youngest  a  Frenchwoman.  Hence  the  "Two 
and  Two,"  for  each  set  of  children  take  up  their  mother's  country 
and  tight  its  battles  amongst  themselves.    The  story  ends  with 
French  and  English  becoming  capital  friends,  and  resolving  to 
quarrel  no  more,  though  as  .lack,  the  eldor  boy,  remarks,  "  May  we 
:  always  be  'two  and  two,' as  fond  of  each  other  as  wo  are  now, 
though  wo  call  ourselves  French  and  English." 

Mart ill's  Inheritance. ;  or,  the  Story  of  Life's  Chances,  by  E.  van 
Sommer  (Nelson  Sc  Sons),  is  a  very  sad  story  of  a  boy,  Martin 
Leslie,  whose  "  inheritance  "  is  the  vice  of  intemperance,  and  whose 
:  downhill  career  from  the  moment  he  indulges  in  it  is  a  terrible 
'  warning.  We  think,  however,  the  lesson  this  book  is  meant  to 
convey  might  have  been  much  strengthened,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  less  repulsive,  if  the  young  man  (as  he  is  when  he  realizes 
his  inheritance)  had  not  been  made  aware  of  it  through  his 
mother's  hideous  example.  This  makes  the  story  so  revolting  that 
it  will  hardly  do  the  good  work  it  is  doubtless  intended  to  do. 

Wishes  on  Wings :  a  Roundabout  Story,  by  F.  S.  D.  Ames 
(Burns  Sz  Oates),  certainly  comes  up  to  its  descriptive  title  as 
being  "  roundabout."  We  never  read  one  more  so.  Lotta's  Life 
Mistake  (Nisbet  &  Co.)  is  a  very  morbid  little  story  by  Eva 
Travers  Evered  Poole. 

A  Far-away  Cousin,  by  Katberine  D.  Cornish  (Griffith,  Farran, 
&  Co.),  Mademoiselle's  Story,  by  Mrs.  RyfFel  (Griffith,  Farran, 
&  Co.),  and  A  Pair  of  Clogs  and  other  Stories  for  Children,  by  Amy 
Walton  (Blackie  &  Son),  are  harmless  but  dull.  They  are  not 
calculated  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  most  excitable  child. 

Amongst  the  books  for  little  children  Little  Arthur  at  the  Zoo, 
and  the  Animals  he  saw  there,  by  Mary  Seymour  (Nelson  &  Sous), 
will  be  very  fascinating.  The  illustrations  of  the  animals,  from 
the  bears  to  the  squirrels,  are  amongst  the  attractions  of  this  de- 
lightful book,  whilst  its  descriptions  of  their  habits  and  ways  are 
most  interesting. 

His  Little  Royal  Highness,  by  Ruth  Ogden,  illustrated  by  W. 
Rainey  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  is  very  prettily  got  up  both  inside 
and  out.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  attractive.  The  story 
begins  with  an  accident,  whereby  a  little  boy  breaks  his  leg.  By 
•way  partly  of  consolation  to  him  for  being  unable  to  move,  partly 
to  ensure  his  being  taken  care  of,  he  is  made  the  king  of  the  small 
flock  by  his  companions,  who  constitute  themselves  his  body- 
guard ;  and  the  delightful  history  of  all  their  doings  in  three 
months  by  the  sea  prove  how  the  "  Bodyguard  "  carry  out  their 
self-imposed  duties,  and  how  happy  they  make  "  His  Little  Royal 
Highness.'' 

The  Old  Corner  Annual:  a  Collection  of  Pictures,  Stories,  and 
Verses  for  Little  Folk,  edited  by  Arthur  Holme  (Griffith,  Farran, 
&  Co.),  is  richer  than  ever  in  its  delights  for  children,  and  it  is 
bard  to  say  which  things  in  the  book  will  be  most  taking  to  them 
— the  pretty  pictures,  the  quaint  verses,  or  the  simple  little  stories. 

Our  Darlings,  by  Mars  (Routledge  &  Sons),  at  first  sight  looks 
like  an  imitation  of  Caldecott's  illustrations ;  but,  on  looking  into 
it,  it  is  found  to  be  full  of  fun  and  originality.  The  pictures  of 
the  Darlings  at  their  different  occupations,  games,  mischiefs,  and 
amusements  are  full  of  go  and  expression  ;  and  "  Our  Darlings  at 
Home,"  "Our  Darlings  in  Town,"  "  Our  Darlings  at  the  Sea- side," 
"  Our  Darlings  in  the  Country,"  and  "  Our  Darlings  at  Play  "  will 
be  equally  taking  to  themselves  and  their  mothers. 

Jack  Frost's  Little  Prisoners,  a  collection  of  stories  for  children 
from  four  to  twelve  years  of  age,  by  Stella  Austen,  S.  Baring 
Gould,  Caroline  Birley,  Lord  Brabourne,  Mrs.  Massey,  Mrs. 
Molesworth,  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton,  and  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  needs  no  comment ;  the 
names  of  its  authors  are  enough  to  ensure  its  being  a  favourite 
with  children;  and  its  object — "this  little  volume  of  tales  has 
been  written  and  published  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  to  turn 
the  winter  of  their  discontent  into  a  season  of  brightness  and  en- 
joyment " — will  surely  be  obtained. 

Young  England's  Nursery  llhymes,  illustrated  by  Constance 
Haslewood  (Warne  &  Co.),  will  also  find  its  many  admirers 
amongst  the  baby  minds,  so  prettily  got  up  as  it  is;  whilst  Very 
Short  Stoi'ies  in  Very  Short  Words,  by  the  Hon.  Emmeline  M. 
Plunket,  illustrated  by  T.  Pym  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.),  combines 
utility  with  pleasure. 

Our  Pets,  original  verses  by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker,  illustrated  by 
Paul  Hardy  (Routledge  &  Sons),  will  be  attractive  to  lovers  of 
animals  amongst  very  young  children. 

The  Little  Wonder-Box,  by  Jean  Ingelow  (Griffith,  Farran, 
&  Co.),  is  a  pretty  little  box  containing  six  little  books,  with  two 
or  three  short  stories,  full  of  the  poetical  imagination  with  which 
Jean  Ingelow  is  so  gifted,  in  each  book.  Through  the  Year,  a 
collection  of  well-known  and  original  verses,  is  full  of  illustra- 
tions, most  of  them  well  executed  by  talented  artists.  It  is  pro- 
duced and  printed  by  Ernest  Nister,  of  Nuremberg.  The  Ballad 
of  the  Chorister  Boy,  by  W.  Walsh  am  Bedford,  with  illustrations 
by  H.  J.  A.  Miles  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.),  is  an  effective  little 
book  of  its  kind. 

In  Longfellow's  Evangeline — decorated  with  leaves  from  the 
Acadian  forests  (Marcus  Ward  &  Co.) — the  decorations  are  very 
cleverly  done ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  at  the  first  glance  that  the 


leaves  and  their  skeletons  are  not  the  real  things,  instead  of 
imitations. 

One  of  tin-  prettiest  of  our  small  Christmas  books  is  Old  Folia 
at  Home;  Way  down  «/""'  de  Swanee  River,  writt  en  and  composed 

by  Stephen  Collins  Foster  (Triibner  &  Co.),  illustrated  by  Charles 

Copeland.  It  is  a  very  happy  idea  to  illustrate  the  favourite  old 
song  with  pretty  scenes  of"  the  Swanee  Rihbor  "  itself,  the  outside 
of  the  hut,  "  Whar  do  Old  Folk  stay,"  "  De  bees  a-humming  all 
round  do  comb,"  &c.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Mmo. 
Nilsson  as  she  appeared  when  singing  "  The  Swanee  River." 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home  is  just  such  another  book. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IN  taking  long  views  of  history  (i)  (which  are  sometimes  as  de- 
sirable as  the  much-vaunted  short  views  of  life)  one  may  look 
far  without  finding  a  group  of  persons  to  whom  historians  have 
been  less  favourable  than  the  Royalist  statesmen  of  Franco  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  establishment  of  the  July  Monarchy.  It 
is  true  that  no  one  of  them  (excepting  perhaps  Richelieu,  for 
Chateaubriand's  bottom  as  a  politician  was  perhaps  not  more  than 
that  of  any  clever  pamphleteer)  was  a  man  of  much  political  gift. 
But  their  honesty  and  good  intentions  are  undoubted,  and  the 
difficulty  of  their  problem  has  been  generally  underrated,  or  at 
least  misrated.  Every  year  now  is  showing  the  fallacy  of  the 
once  popular  notion  that  the  Revolution  was,  for  all  its  apparent 
destructiveness,  really  constructive,  and  we  ought  to  look  with 
some  sympathy  on  the  men  who  first  had  to  build  with 
untempered  mortar  on  the  foundation  of  a  bottomless  abyss.  Of 
these  Villele  was  perhaps  the  chief,  certainly  one  of  the  chief. 
The  present  volume  of  his  Memoirs  is  not  exactly  interesting  as 
the  general  reader  understands  interest.  It  is  rather  barren  of 
actual  incident ;  the  style,  though  clear,  is  a  little  dull,  and  in 
parts  compression  would  be  of  much  service.  But  wherever  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  facts  (for  instance,  in  reference  to  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,  though  he  was  anything  but  an  Anglomaniac) 
it  gives  an  impression  of  trustworthiness ;  and  in  the  earlier  part 
there  are  some  valuable  details  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  lie  de 
France  and  Bourbon  were  kept  under  a  moderate  Government. 
The  volume  ceases  at  1816,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  much 
at  present  as  to  the  light  it  throws  on  the  politics  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

We  have  classed  the  three  following  works  together  because 
they  may  be  called,  with  less  looseness  than  is  usual  in  the  case 
of  a  very  loose  term,  works  on  anthropology.  M.  Secretan  (2)  is 
on  the  side  of  the  angels,  and  may  be  said  to  display  throughout 
admirable  common  sense  and  sobriety.  The  only  drawback  about 
such  books  is  that  in  times  of  common  sense  and  sobriety  they 
are  needless,  and  in  times  of  the  prevalence  of  charlatanism  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children, 
and  M.  Secretan  is  of  the  company.  Dr.  Vianna  de  Lima's  work  (3) 
is  a  partly  superfluous  and  partly  inaccurate  attempt  to  sum  up 
the  evolution  argument  as  to  the  physical  structure  of  man.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  author  is,  scientifically  speakiDg,  a  person 
of  bona-Jides  and  accuracy.  Unfortunately  in  matters  outside 
the  sphere  of  strictly  scientific  education  he  makes  some  sin- 
gular assertions,  and  he  seems  to  be  entirely  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  Spiritualist  of  the  bolder  sort  accepts  all 
his  materialist  pleas,  and  says,  with  much  calmness,  What  then  ? 
M.  Leon  de  Rosny  (4)  is  a  more  eccentric  writer  than  either  of 
these.  He  is  sometimes  original,  and  always  naif.  But  it  is  odd 
that  he  should  talk  of  "  Sir  Charles  Darwin "  (at  least  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  Englishman  of  equal  abilities  and 
apparent  breeding  falling  into  a  parallel  error,  and  speaking  of 
"  le  Chevalier  de  Renan "),  and  he  certainly  abuses  a  modern 
French  tendency  to  jargon.  "  Sympleromes  faisant  acte  d'epica- 
loumene  "  had  better  be  Greek  at  once. 

M.  Charles  Bigot's  series  of  essays  on  modern  French 
painters  (5)  appears  to  be  sound  and  good,  but  is  scarcely  suited 
for  general  criticism. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the "  Whites  of  Spain"  (6),  who- 
occupy  the  position,  rare  among  European  politicians,  of  being 
absolutely  logical.  But  we  wish  that  they  could  obtain  a  better 
literary  advocate  than  the  Prince  de  Valori.  A  person  who  assumes 
as  a  probable  English  pseudonym  the  title  of  "  Lord  One  "  is  not 
culpable,  no  doubt ;  but  he  leaves  to  desire  in  point  of  intellect. 
And  let  no  one  say  that  we  make  knowledge  of  English  equivalent 
to  the  possession  of  intellect  and  ignorance  of  English  equivalent 
to  the  want  of  it.  What  we  say  is  that,  when  a  person  of  under- 
standing doesn't  know,  he  doesn't  afiect  knowledge.  But  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  body  of  the  Prince's  book  lessens  our  sur- 
prise at  his  choice  of  an  alias. 

M.  Zola's  last  cochonnerie  (we  do  not  know  why  we  should 
spare  him  the  most  classical,  as  it  is  the  most  appropriate,  word) 
is  quite  worthy  of  M.  Zola  and  of  his  admirers  (7).    The  worse 

(1)  Memoiies  et  correspondance  da  Comte  de  Villele.  Tome  1.  Paris  : 
Pernn. 

(2)  La  civilisation  et  la  croyance.    Par  C.  Secretan.    Paris:  Alcan. 

(3)  L'homme  selon  le  transformisme.  Par  A.  Vianna  de  Lima.  Paris  : 
Alcan. 

(4)  La  met/iode  conscientielle.    Par  L.  de  Rosny.   Paris:  Alcan. 

(5)  Peintres  frangais  contemporains.    Par  Ch.  Bigot.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(6)  Deux  rois.    Par  le  Prince  de  Valori.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(7)  La  lerre.   Par  Emile  Zola.    Paris :  Charpentier. 
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than  bestial  state  of  savagery  to  which  the  working'  out  of  the 
principles  of  'S9  and  of  the  system  of  peasant  proprietary  has  reduced 
the  population  of  the  French  provinces  is  an  established  fact,  of 
which  not  a  few  French  novelists  have  availed  themselves.  As 
M.  Zola  has  a  stronger  faculty  than  most,  his  exposition  of  the 
blessings  of  "  No  squire,  no  parsou.no  nothing,"  is  clearer  than 
theirs.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  has  not  conlined  him- 
self to  this  sound  conservative  busiuess.  The  passages  which  are 
designed  to  render  La  terre  popular,  and  which  will  make  it 
popular  with  the  English  admirers  of  Germinal,  bear  the  same  rela- 
Don  to  literature  that  certain  well-known  grajjiti  do  to  art.  Only 
M.  Zola  has  spent  on  his  delineations  an  amount  of  care  and  of 
elaboration  which  is  not  usual  with  the  street  boy.  As  for  Mile. 
Abeille  (8),  it  is  not  so  mischievous  as  Le  paysan ;  but  we  are 
still  unable  to  discern  in  it  anything  worthy  of  M.  Jouaust's  press. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  unity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  throughout  the 
world  and  the  consolidation  of  their  interests  and  aspirations 
are  the  inspiring  themes  of  a  picturesque  aDd  somewhat  discursive 
■volume,  entitled  Greater  England,  by  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Hodge tts 
(Ilatchards).  This  is  an  historical  survey  of  English  discovery 
and  colonization,  displaying  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Scandi- 
na\ian  elements  in  our  race,  and  illustrating  the  author's  well- 
known  views  on  the  relative  virtues  of  Teuton  and  Scandinavian 
opposed  to  Celt  as  forces  in  the  makiug  of  empire.  England — not 
Britain — is  the  subject  of  the  author's  discourse.  We  have  small 
title  to,  and  should  find  less  glory  in,  the  name  of  Briton,  Mr. 
Hodgetts  thinks.  He  appeals  to  Ca:sar,  not  to  Gildas,  for  the 
true  type  of  Briton,  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  all  the  races 
subdued  by  the  Romans.  Arthur,  the  flower  of  kings,  was  the 
enemy  of  the  English,  and  "no  more  an  Englishman  than  Tippoo 
Sahib  or  Napoleon."'  After  all,  it  is  a  hard  matter,  especially  in 
the  great  cause  of  Anglian  federation,  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  influ- 
ences of  more  recent  poetic  tradition,  and  "  Rule  Britannia.-'  The 
expressions  "  Anglia  "  and  "  Anglian  thought  "  that  occur  fre- 
quently in  Mr.  llodgetts's  volume  are  little  more  than  symbols, 
though  symbols  of  vast  and  cloudy  significance,  devised  to  in- 
clude the  United  States  in  the  author's  pleasing  vision  of 
a  solid  world-embracing  England.  The  former  is  already  an 
accepted  term  of  rigid  definition;  and  Mr.  Raskin,  in  a  letter  to 
the  author,  recognizes  the  "lovely  subject"  of  Mr.  llodgetts's 
enthusiasm,  but  confesses  .an  incurable  ignorance  of  what  is 
meant  by  "  Anglian  thought."  The  imaginative  reader  will  draw 
his  own  conclusions  from  the  stirring  pages  in  which  Mr.  Hodgetts 
records  the  story  of  English,  enterprise  in  America,  India,  Atrica, 
and  Australasia.  His  account  of  the  exploits  of  Morgan  in 
Central  America  and  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  his  description  of 
Scandinavian  discoveries  in  America  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  are  the  most  striking  portions  of  a  vivacious  volume. 
The  saddest  circumstance  concerning  the  voyages  of  Leif  and 
others  to  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  related  in  the  Ice- 
landic sagas  of  Eirek  and  Thorfinn,  is  that  they  left  behind  them 
no  traces  of  their  occupation  and  their  desperate  conflicts  with  the 
mysterious  Skraellings.  "  They  ran  away  and  stopped  away," 
these  Northmen,  and  Europe  remained  in  ignorance  of  America 
till  Columbus  discovered  it. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  18S6  on  the  depression 
of  trade  has  called  forth  less  comment,  on  the  whole,  than  was 
to  be  expected.  Commander  Hastings  Berkeley —  Wealth  and 
Welfare  (Murray)  —  discusses  the  recommendations  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  minority  of  the  Commissioners  with  a  good  deal  of 
care  and  obvious  sympathy,  in  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
Report.  Mr.  Berkeley  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  a  cautious  approach  to  a  protective  policy  of  a  tentative 
kind;  but  he  does  not  succeed  in  showing  how  partial  or  limited 
Protection  is  practicable.  In  one  place  he  declares  "  unrestrained 
competition,"  which  is  the  spirit  of  Free-trade,  to  be  "not  liberty, 
but  license,"  though  he  does  not  make  it  clear  how  competition  can 
be  restrained  in  one  direction  and  not  in  the  interests  of  all  pro- 
ducers. If  farmers  are  to  be  protected,  then  manufacturers  may 
justly  claim  the  like.  Licensed  victuallers  represent  a  trade  in 
which  competition  may  justly  be  said  to  be  restrained,  and  it  seems 
the  only  trade  to  which  the  word  license,  not  liberty,  is  applicable. 
On  p.  131  Mr.  Berkeley  discusses  the  recommendation  of  the  mino- 
rity in  favour  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  on  im- 
ported manufactures,  so  as  to  completely  reveal  the  weakness  of 
the.  case  of  the  Protectionists.  "  Such  a  duty,"  he  says,  "  levied  on 
all  imported  manufactures  without  distinction,  seems  unnecessary. 
In  the  ctise  of  industries  not  sullering  from  unfair  competition, 
it  would  tend  to  their  enervation,  while  inflicting  a  totally 
unnecessary  loss  on  the  consumer."  This  suggests  a  pretty  picture 
of  sullering  industries  clamouring  for  the  favour  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchoquer,  and  an  appalling  vision  of  the  distressed 
consumer  bearing  the  burden  of  the  producer. 

The  charm  of  Florentine  life  has  inspired  many  pens,  yet  it 
seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  source  to  the  lover  of  art  and  nature. 
Something  of  its  variety  and  potency  are  pleasantly  reflected  in 
Leader  Scott's  Tuscan  Studies  and  Sketches  (Fisher  Unvviu),  a 
volume  of  discursive  papers,  prettily  illustrated,  reprinted  for  the 
most  part  from  various  periodicals.    The  chapter  on  the  vintage, 


the  baths  at  Via  Repgio,  Volterra,  the  Giostra,  and  mushroom- 
gatherers  in  the  Apennines  comprise  some  of  the  brightest  and 
most  attractive  pictures  of  rural  Tuscany  and  Florentine  society 
we  know  of.  The  description  of  the  fruit  and  flower  market  in 
Floreuce  is  a  sketch  of  excellent  crispness  aud  vivacity.  Among 
the  papers  on  art  the  most  striking  are  devoted  to  Florentine 
mosaics  and  old  Italian  organs. 

Mr.  Charles  Ilannan  tells  a  wonderful  storv  of  Quixotic  de- 
votion— A  Swallow's  Wing  (Sonuenschein) — which  deals  with 
destiny's  dark  counsels  and  the  mysterious  ways  of  fate.  The 
narrator  is  one  day  on  a  verandah  in  Brussels  when  a  belated 
swallow  alights  on  the  parapet,  and  when  captured  is  found  to  be 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  which  is  sadly  the  worse  for  the  bird's 
flight.  There  is  enough  of  it,  however,  to  discover  that  one 
"William  Norris  is  languishing  in  a  Pekiu  prison.  Forthwith  the 
bold  adventurer  sets  out  to  find  the  unhappy  Norris,  and,  after 
some  thrilling  incidents  and  much  trial  of  the  flesh,  he  is  found. 
"  Norris,"  the  good  man  says  to  him  at  this  memorable  interview, 
"you  are  safe  now."  "  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in 
his  strange,  weak  voice, '  How  do  you  know  my  name  ?  '  he  said. 
'  The  swallow  brought  it  me,'  was  my  reply, '  months  and  months 
ago.'  As  I  spoke  he  burst  into  tears."  Norris  was  easily  satisfied, 
and  so  perhaps  will  be  the  reader  of  this  sentimental  story. 

Mr.  Alfred  Colbeck's  A  Summer's  Cruise  (Fisher  Unwin)  is  a 
stout  volume  of  travel  descriptive  of  a  tour  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  written  in  a  style  of  deter- 
mined mediocrity  and  tedious  circumlocution.  Fifty  years  since 
Mr.  Colbeck's  book  might  have  been  welcome  as  a  volume  of 
instructive  and  entertaining  observations  on  the  manners  of  Turk 
or  Greek  or  Russian.  Its  toue  is  curiously  old-fashioned  and  the 
voyager's  progress  laborious.  Mr.  Colbeck's  matter  is  quite  as 
ancient  as  his  style.  In  the  Dardanelles  he  is  minded  of  the  Bride 
of  Abydos,  and  breaks  forth,  "  With  what  sweetly-flowing  English 
does  he  (Byron)  describe  the  shores  of  the  Dardanelles!"  and 
then  we  have  "  Know  ye  the  land  "  &c,  and  so  forth. 

The  Making  of  the  Great  West,  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake 
(Fisher  Unwin),  is  a  capital  little  book  for  young  people,  setting 
forth  the  exploits  of  European  pioneers  in  America,  with  special 
reference  to  early  explorations  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  history 
of  the  admission  to  the  Union  of  the  great  "Western  States 
during  the  present  century.  The  book  is  skilfully  compiled,  and 
well  illustrated  by  portraits,  maps,  and  other  cuts. 

Ignorant  Essays  (Ward  &  Downey)  is  a  collection  of  magazine 
papers  on  various  topics,  somewhat  colourless  in  treatment,  and 
with  no  marked  characteristics  of  style.  The  opening  essay, 
"The  Only  Real  Ghost  in  Fiction,"  deals  with  a  theory,  or 
"  fancy,"  as  the  author  puts  it,  on  the  varying  powers  of  vision 
possessed  by  the  ghost-seer,  of  which  he  observes,  "  I  am  not 
sure  the  fancy  is  my  own,  but  some  of  it  is  original."'  The  doubt 
is  only  too  well  founded,  for  the  theory  is  Sheridan  Le  Fanu's, 
whose  Green  Tea  suggested  to  the  writer  the  "  only  real  ghost 
in  fiction,"  by  which  he  means  the  only  probable  ghost. 

Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  by  W.  H.  Gibson  (Sampson  Low),  is 
not  a  very  distinctive  or  suggestive  title,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly 
handsome  book.  Its  scenes  are  American,  and  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  late  Mr.  Ward  Beecher — but  this  last  it  cannot  help,  though 
its  author  might.  The  illustrations  are  in  the  best  style  of 
American  "process"  art — an  art  which,  whatever  objections  may 
be  taken  to  it,  certainly  turns  out  very  suitable  book  illustrations, 
especially  for  a  book  of  natural  history  of  the  unscientific  kind 
such  as  this. 

The  season  of  dances  and  fancy-dress  balls  is  brought  to  mind 
by  a  fifth  edition  of  Ardern  Holt's  Fancy  Dresses  Described, 
issued  by  Messrs.  Debenham  &  Freebody.  This  useful  dic- 
tionary of  costumes  contains  descriptions  of  some  hundreds  of 
fancy  dresses  for  ladies,  with  an  appendix  of  fancy  costumes  for 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  coloured  plates  and 
outline  sketches,  and  includes  a  useful  introduction,  giving  direc- 
tions respecting  hair- dressing,  powder,  and  the  most  suitable 
character  dresses  for  calico  balls. 

We  have  received  the  very  handy  and  compact  Lawyer's 
Companion  and  Diary  for  1888  (Stevens  &  Son),  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
Trustrum,  comprising  the  London  and  Provincial  Law  Directory, 
the  Diary,  and  the  excellent  compendium  of  legal  information 
that  forms  the  first  part  of  the  handbook. 

We  have  also  received  the  third  edition  of  Major  H.  D. 
Hutchinson's  Military  Sketching  made  Easy  (Chatham :  Gale  & 
Polden) ;  the  Statistical  Abstract  and  Record  of  Canada  for 
1886,  compiled  by  Mr.  Sydney  D.  Roper  (Ottawa:  Maclean); 
the  sixth  volume  of  The  Church  Worker  (Church  of  England 
Sunday  School  Institute) ;  and  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  Imperial 
White  Books  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
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LORD  SALISBURY  AT  DERBY. 

THE  last  important  speech  of  the  political  year  has  been 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
both  by  friends  and  foes.  Some  of  the  friends  may  be 
aghast  at  its  nnmysterious  and  common-sense  treatment  of 
foreign  politics — a  treatment  which  is  noticed  elsewhere — 
and  some  of  the  foes  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  shocked 
by  its  reminder  that  Irishmen  are  not  all  angels,  but  re- 
markably like  other  men,  with  some  differences  for  the 
better,  which  are  unfortunately  not  political,  and  some 
differences  for  the  worse,  which  unfortunately  are.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  impartial  opinion  (and  even 
partial  opinion,  when  it  has  not  had  to  express  itself  in  the 
stereotyped  terms  of  the  party  platform  or  the  party  press) 
has  pronounced  favourably  on  the  speech,  or  speeches,  at 
Derby.  It  has  sometimes  been  possible  and  necessary  to 
disapprove  of  Lord  Salisbury's  actions  or  of  his  neglects 
of  action.  But  the  qualities  which  make  his  speech  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  the  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  is  of  all  fashions  of  oratory  the  most  distasteful  are 
almost  uniformly  present  in  his  utterances.  The  absolute 
freedom  from  gush  and  cant,  from  equivocation  and  mysti- 
fication— a  freedom  which  the  lovers  of  mystification  and 
equivocation,  of  cant  and  gush,  call  pessimism,  and  inso- 
lence, and  cynicism,  and  so  forth — has  seldom  appeai-ed  better 
than  on  Monday  last.  Whether  Lord  Salisbury  was  deal- 
ing with  Fair-trade  or  with  Sir  William  Harcourt,  with 
foreign  policy  or  with  Irish  history,  with  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire  or  the  present  state  of  liberty  in  the  British 
Islands,  the  quality  and  texture  of  the  argument  were 
equally  distinguished  from  the  quality  and  texture  of  those 
Separatist  arguments  founded  on  falsehood,  forged  in  fallacy, 
and  finished  off  with  sophistical  rhetoric  which  the  leader  of 
the  Separatists  from  time  to  time  devises,  and  which  his 
followers  imitate  as  best  they  may. 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  Lord  Salisbury's  dealings  with 
Fair-trade,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody  has  yet  dis- 
covered what  Fair-trade  means.  It  is  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  Home  Rule  was  not  long  ago  ;  and  it  has  been 
very  well  suggested  that,  if  the  upper  or  under  powers  give 
Mr.  Gladstone  life,  he  may  be  converted  to  the  champion- 
ship of  the  one  incomprehensible  as  he  has  been  converted 
to  the  championship  of  the  other — may,  indeed,  have  been 
a  Fair-trader  without  any  one  knowing  it  and  while  bring- 
ing in  Coercionist — that  is  to  say,  Free-trade — legislation 
for  many  years  past.  But  Fair-trade,  as  distinguished  from 
downright  Protection — like  Home  Rule,  as  distinguished  from 
Separation — belongs  to  the  realm  of  juggles  and  shadows 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  to  that  of  facts  and  logic  and 
Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  therefore  naturally  fitted  (and  it 
■doubtless  needs  only  time  to  discover  and  adjust  the  fit- 
ness) to  the  party  which,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  turns  men 
out  of  Liberal  clubs  because  they  give  evidence  of  what 
they  have  seen,  and  sticks  knives  in  policemen's  backs 
in  the  name  of  peaceful  citizenship.  Of  Protection,  which 
is  an  intelligible  thing,  and  which  may  not  be  alien  from 
the  Tory  creed  as  such,  Lord  Salisbury  had,  of  course, 
something  much  more  definite  to  say,  something  which 
we  discuss  more  fully  in  another  place.  It  is  perhaps 
•desirable  that  Free-traders  of  the  more  uncompromising 
kind  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  line  of  argument 
which  Lord  Salisbury  took  than  in  the  purity  of  their 
faith  they  are  wont  to  do.  There  can  be  no  more  practical 
way  of  discouraging  a  return  to  Protection  than  the  demon- 


stration  (which  is  easy  enough  and  admitted  as  unanswer- 
able by  some  who  might  not  have  been  Free-traders  forty 
years  ago)  that  in  the  circumstances  Protection  is  imprac- 
ticable ;  that,  with  such  a  manufacturing  population  as 
England  has  been  breeding  up  for  this  generation  and  a 
half,  you  cannot  have  Protection  any  more  than  you  can 
put  the  clothes  of  a  youth  on  a  full-grown,  perhaps  an  over- 
grown, man.  This  line  of  argument  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  being  purely  practical  and  of  being  free  from  the 
irritation  which  unfortunately  accompanies  the  more  common 
Free-trade  argument  that  everybody  must  be  either  a  Free- 
trader or  a  fool.  Of  less  burning  interest,  but  not  of  less 
importance,  was  the  discussion  in  the  overflow  speech  of 
the  subject  of  emigration.  It  was  not  necessary  that  Lord 
Salisbury  should  say  anything  new  or  startling  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  recall  the  public  mind  from  one 
of  those  curious  reactionary  excursions  to  which  public  minds 
are  liable.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the  dislike  to  emigration 
is  due  to  mistaken  or  mischievous  jealousy.  The  priests 
and  the  agitators  in  Ireland  ;  the  agitators,  and  we  are  afraid 
some  ministers,  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland, 
prefer  that  men  should  starve  and  rot  on  land  which,  if  they 
had  it  in  fee  simple,  would  not  keep  them  prosperous,  rather 
than  that  a  source  of  revenue  and  a  means  of  influence  should 
fail.  But  very  different  people  talk  about  sending  away  the 
backbone  of  the  population,  and  so  forth.  Of  course,  it  is 
no  use,  even  if  colonies  and  foreign  countries  would  have 
them,  to  "  emigrate,"  as  the  new  voice  of  the  verb  has  it, 
mere  human  rubbish  and  oHscourings.  Of  course,  as  always 
has  happened,  some  at  least  of  the  strongest  of  the  people 
will  go.  But,  as  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out,  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  strongest  will  give  room  for  the  weaklings 
to  grow  strong. 

The  prospect  which  Lord  Salisbury  holds  up  for  next 
Session  is,  if  not  exciting,  at  any  rate  improving  and  satis- 
factory— a  prospect,  if  not  of  vines  and  fig  trees,  at  any  rate 
of  fertile  arable  land.  But  nobody  probably  knew  better 
than  the  speaker  that  it  certainly  did  not  depend  on  himself 
whether  the  nation  is  allowed  to  go  in  and  occupy  that  land. 
The  "  magnificent  qualities  "  of  Ireland  (a  phrase  in  which 
there  is,  no  doubt,  some  latent  taunt  of  a  peculiarly  malevo- 
lent nature)  are  but  too  likely  to  continue  to  demand  atten- 
tion— they  certainly  have  not  ceased  to  demand  it  at  the 
present  moment.  And,  therefore,  Lord  Salisbury  was  jus- 
tified in  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  speeches  to  the 
magnificent  qualities  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  qualities,  not  per- 
haps quite  so  magnificent,  but  certainly  shining,  or  at  least 
glaring,  enough,  of  the  principal  persons  who  now  champion 
Ireland.  And  in  doing  this  he  had,  of  course,  to  repeat 
— indeed  the  greater  part  of  life,  political  and  other,  is 
repetition,  however  great  may  be  the  demand  for  some 
new  thing.  When  a  certain  fancy  picture  of  an  Ireland 
united  in  "  love  and  lee  "  to  England,  if  only  the  Union  be 
dissolved,  the  landlords  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  tenants,  and  the  genei'al  government  of  the  country 
handed  over  to  persons  like  Mr.  Harrington  and  Dr. 
Tanner  as  representatives  of  speech  and  thought,  like  the 
murderers  of  Quirke  and  Whelahan  as  representatives  of 
action — when  such  a  picture  is  drawn  week  after  week,  in 
place  after  place,  by  artists  who  stick  at  no  suggestion  of 
falsehood,  and  hesitate  at  no  concealment  of  truth,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  true  figure  should  be  set  as  often  beside 
the  false.  The  silly  chatter,  too  often  repeated  by  men  who 
should  know  better,  about  the  dreadful  conduct  of  England 
to  Ireland  in  times  past  would  not,  if  every  word  of  it  were 
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true,  supply  an  argument  for  Separation,  or  for  the  juggle 
which  says  that  it  is  not  Separation  now.  But  it  is  not  all 
true ;  it  is  in  great  part  a  false  lesson  of  history,  and  the 
true  one  which  Lord  Salisbury  drew  cannot  be  too  often 
enforced  in  its  place.  And  nothing  could  show  this  better 
than  the  fact  that,  in  reference  to  the  all  important  trans- 
actions of  1782,  the  champions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  not 
even  dared  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Salisbury's  account 
of  the  facts.  They  have  called  it  "  worse  than  inaccurate," 
which  is  worse  than  meaningless;  but  to  do  them  justice 
they  have  not  denied  its  accuracy.  That  it  is  accurate,  that 
Ireland  having  on  that  occasion  powers  and  opportunities 
lather  less  than  those  which  on  the  least  generous  scheme 
of  Home  Rule  it  is  proposed  to  give  her,  did  avail  herself  of 
the  combination  of  almost  all  the  world  to  "  stab  England 
"  in  the  back,"  is  a  simple  historical  fact  which  only  the  most 
extreme  ignorance  or  the  most  extreme  impudence  can 
attempt  to  deny.  And  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
arrangement  of  Home  Rule,  except  a  merely  illusory  one, 
under  which  a  repetition  of  similar  conduct  in  similar  crises 
would  not  be  possible  and  easy ;  that  certainly  no  such 
scheme,  whether  conceivable  or  not,  has  yet  been  conceived, 
is  the  first  and  the  last  argument  against  Home  Rule  itself. 


THE  CONSERVATIVES  AND  FAIR-TRADE. 

LORD  SALISBURY  satisfied  general  expectation  by  re- 
pudiating at  Derby  the  foolish  vote  which  was  snapped 
by  a  majority  of  delegates  at  Oxford.  Not  a  single  party 
leader  or  prominent  politician  has  since  approved  of  a  per- 
verse and  irregular  display  of  ignorance ;  but  the  Oppo- 
sition not  unnaturally  affected  to  doubt  whether  Lord 
Salisbury  would  not  in  some  degree  defer  to  the  judgment  of 
a  considerable  number  of  his  supporters.  It  could  not  be 
pretended  that  on  this  question  either  Lord  Salisbury  or 
any  of  his  colleagues  had  been  inconsistent.  The  last  occa- 
sional schismatic  left  the  Cabinet  a  year  ago,  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  successor,  Mr.  Goschen,  would  have 
furnished  an  additional  security  for  the  soundness  of  official 
convictions,  if  there  had  been  any  difference  or  division  on 
the  question.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  himself  has  since 
his  resignation  found  opportunity,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
to  examine  the  doctrine  or  formula  of  Fair-trade,  with  the 
result  of  satisfying  himself  that  it  is  but  a  pretentious 
absurdity.  Economic  theories  have  an  advantage  over  poli- 
tical dogmas  in  admitting  of  demonstration.  No  sound  under- 
standing and  much  less  any  intellect  as  acute  as  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  can  fail  to  learn  that  artificial 
dearth  affords  no  remedy  for  agricultural  or  commercial 
distress.  Lord  Salisbury  thinks  it  unnecessary  either  to 
explain  the  objection  to  protective  duties  or  to  show  that 
the  proposed  policy  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Conservative 
cause,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  practicable.  It  is  enough 
for  him  to  declare  that  he  cannot  either  support  or  confute 
the  doctrine  of  Fair-trade  because  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
understanding  its  meaning.  The  Fair-traders,  as  he  says, 
are  agreed  on  some  points,  and  on  some  points  their 
language  is  precise,  but  when  they  are  precise  they  are  not 
agreed,  and  when  they  are  agreed  they  are  not  precise. 
When  they  embody  their  scheme  in  the  draft  of  a  Bill, 
Lord  Salisbury  will  give  it  due  consideration.  The  pledge 
may  be  safely  given,  because  the  Fair-traders  are  not  likely 
to  comply  with  the  condition.  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  will 
not  be  deterred  from  prosecuting  his  agitation  by  the  proof 
that  it  must  be  barren  of  results.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
his  followers,  if  not  himself,  will  take  warning  by  the  rebuff 
administered  at  Derby.  The  most  sanguine  pretender  to 
notoriety  can  scarcely  hope  to  restore  Protection  in  direct 
opposition  to  both  the  great  parties  of  the  State. 

Both  employers  and  workmen  in  one  important  branch  of 
industry  will  have  heard  with  pleasure  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  members  of  the  Conference  on  Trade  Bounties  have 
concurred  in  condemning  the  system,  and  have  recommended 
its  abandonment  by  their  respective  Governments.  There 
has  been  a  recent  controversy  on  the  subject  between  two 
sound  economists — Mr.  Leveson  Gower,  who  holds  that  the 
bounties  are  beneficial  to  England,  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet, 
who  perhaps  only  means  to  contend,  with  good  reason,  that 
they  are  thoroughly  vicious  in  principle.  Lord  Salisbury, 
agreeing  with  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  asserts  that  on  this 
matter  "  we  have  not  only  not  been  false  to  the  principles  of 
"  Free-trade,  but  we  have  given  the  strongest  support  to  the 


"  doctrines  of  Free-trade,  because  we  have  induced  other 
"  nations  to  be  Free-traders  as  well  as  ourselves."  Mr. 
Leveson  Gower  might  reply  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
patriotic  economists  to  communicate  their  valuable  secrets 
to  foreign  rivals.  The  bounties  assuredly  benefit  those  to 
whom  commodities  are  gratuitously  cheapened ;  and, 
although  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Free- 
trade,  the  sufferers  are  the  paymasters  and  not  the 
recipients.  It  is  possible  that  the  abandonment  of  the  system 
may  render  trade,  in  some  respects,  steadier  and  safer ;  but 
the  success  of  the  Conference  will  add  to  the  price  of  sugar 
in  every  village  shop  in  England.  There  are  other  instances 
in  which  the  interests  of  England  are  not  necessarily 
identical  with  success  in  converting  foreign  nations.  If  the 
movement  in  the  United  States  which  has  been  initiated  or 
furthered  by  the  President  ultimately  succeeds,  the  approxi- 
mate monopoly  of  ship-building,  and  the  preponderance  of 
English  trade  in  neutral  markets,  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
seriously  aftected.  The  gainer  by  conversion  to  the  true 
faith  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  convert,  and  not  those  who 
have  profited  by  his  self-imposed  disabilities.  The  mention 
of  the  Sugar  Bounties  was  but  an  episode  in  Lord  Salisbury's- 
speech.  His  much  more  important  rejection  of  Fair-trade 
may  probably  have  been  welcomed  by  many  of  those  who- 
were  supposed  to  favour  the  new  form  of  Protection.  Lord 
Dunraven  had  already  remonstrated  with  the  intruder* 
who  attempted  to  force  their  crude  policy  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  on  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  an  experienced  politician  of  Lord  Dunraven's- 
abilities  and  acquirements  should  have  wavered  in  his  ad- 
herence to  sound  economic  principles.  He  now  shows  that 
he  understands  better  political  expediency,  and,  as  a  branch 
of  the  subject,  party  discipline. 

Those  who  need  additional  arguments  against  protective- 
duties  may  study  with  advantage  an  address  lately  delivered 
by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  to  his  constituents  at  Leeds.  They 
will  not  pay  too  high  a  price  for  much  useful  information 
in  the  necessity  of  wading  through  a  dreary  preamble  of 
party  invective.  It  is  an  ancient  commonplace  that  all  men 
are  not  able  to  do  all  things.  So  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  is  an 
admirable  lecturer  on  statistical  and  scientific  topics.  As  a 
popular  orator  he  has  some  defects  which  are  not  of  the- 
worst  kind  in  comparison  with  the  faults  of  some  of  his 
allies  and  former  colleagues.  If  it  sounds  harsh  to  say  that  Sir 
Lyon  Playf air's  speeches  are  not  always  graceful,  the  word 
"  gracious  "  may,  if  it  is  preferred,  be  conveniently  substi- 
tuted. It  was  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  who,  being  then  member 
for  two  Scotch  Universities,  publicly  warned  his  constituents 
that  they  were  likely  to  be  disfranchised  if  in  future  they 
failed  to  return  a  Liberal  member  by  a  more  decisive  majo- 
rity. As  Chairman  of  Committees,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair, 
though  he  was  painstaking  and  upright,  failed  to  make 
himself  generally  acceptable  to  the  House.  In  dealing  with 
opponents  he  is,  as  might  be  expected,  less  anxious  to  please* 
than  when  he  addresses  either  his  supporters  or  a  mixed 
audience.  He  is  not  violent,  or  inconsistent,  or  insincere, 
but  he  has  a  kind  of  sourness  which  tends  to  repel  the 
sympathies  of  impartial  critics.  At  Leeds  he  would 
have  been  well  advised  in  proceeding  straight  to  the  main 
subject  of  his  discourse,  instead  of  stopping  to  denounce  his 
Conservative  adversaries.  His  attack  was  happily  for  once 
confined  to  the  Free-trade  controversy,  and  Ireland  was 
scarcely  c-nce  mentioned.  As  Protection  is  not  a  party 
Conservative  doctrine,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  lay 
figure  before  knocking  it  down.  During  the  persecution  of 
the  Jansenists  the  main  controversy  was  not  as  to  the- 
soundness  of  their  alleged  opinions  on  free-will  and  justifi- 
cation, but  whether  they  held  doctrines  which  they  earnestly 
disclaimed.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  is  as  obstinate  as  the 
Jesuit  disputants  in  his  contention  that  his  opponents  must 
be  heretical,  even  when  their  language  is  strictly  orthodox. 
It  cannot1  be  ascertained  whether,  if  he  had  spoken  a  week 
later,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  Lord  Salisbury's 
contemptuous  disclaimer  of  agreement  in  propositions  which, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  has  never  been  able  to 
understand.  At  Leeds  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  affected  to  treat 
the  Oxford  delegates  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  He  could  not  contend  that  the  leaders 
have  approved  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  and  his  resolutions, 
but  he  nevertheless  asserted  that  the  great  body  of  the  Tory 
party  has  "  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,"  and  of  course  it 
follows  that  he  and  his  friends  are  bound  to  take  it  up.  In 
another  sentence  he  became  still  more  imaginatively  figura- 
tive, and  accordingly  he  changed  his  metaphor.  "  The  lamp 
"  of  Fair-trade  is  no  doubt  a  flickering  light  around  which 
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"  we  have  seon  the  Tory  leaders  buzzing  like  moths,  ami 
"  some  of  them  have  got  their  wings  seriously  singed. 
Fair  trado  may  be  a  flickering  light,  if  it  is  a  light  at  all. 
Moths  of  some  kinds  may  possibly  buzz ;  but  the  Tory 
leaders  have  either  been  silent  or  have  denounced  Fair-trade. 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair  proceeded  to  ridicule  Mr.  Chapwn's 
new  doctrine  of  bimetallism,  which  is  a  much  less  simplo 
theory  than  Fair-trade.  Having  exhausted  his  stock  of 
criticisms  and  personalities,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  delivered  a 
highly  instructive  speech  on  the  material  conditions  of  trado 
and  on  the  errors  of  the  Protectionist  theory. 

Farmers  and  landowners  of  Protectionist  proclivities  will 
not  find  their  alarms  allayed  by  statements  of  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  modern  conveyance,  accompanied  by  striking 
illustrations.    A  street  boy,  as  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  said, 
would  think  a  farthing  but  a  shabby  payment  for  carrying 
a  parcel  across  the  street;  but  "American  railways  will 
"  haul  2,000  lbs.  of  grain  two  miles  for  much  less  than  a 
"  farthing."    Some  of  the  other  figures  which  the  speaker 
quoted  may  perhaps  be  more  consolatory.    It  seems  that 
the  American  farmers  complain  that  they  are  undersold  by 
Indian  grain,  which  also  competes  with  domestic  produce  in 
England.    There  can  be  no  more  conclusive  answer  to 
those  who  prefer  the  American  fiscal  system  to  that  of 
England  than  the  statement  that  last  year  England  sent 
out  exports  to  the  value  of  2 1 2  millions,  and  America  only 
23  millions.    It  is  perhaps  a  necessary  result  of  the  ques- 
tionable system  of  government  by  party  that  a  highly 
qualified  public  teacher  cannot,  or  will  not,  enunciate  sound 
doctrines,  except  for  the  real  or  ostensible  purpose  of  in- 
juring some  body  of  political  opponents.    An  economist  and 
statistical  student  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  eminence  must 
really  care  more  for  the  important  truths  which  he  promul- 
gates than  for  petty  triumphs  over  adversaries  who  are 
not  always  professed  opponents.    The  habit  of  giving  a 
polemical  tone  to  every  proposition  and  every  argument  is 
not  conducive  to  persuasion.    When  a  sound  doctrine  is 
embodied  in  a  taunt,  it  becomes  unpalatable  to  those  who 
might  otherwise  become  loyal  and  candid  disciples.  The 
truths  of  political  economy  will  always  ultimately  make 
their  way,  but  their  acceptance  is  impeded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  angry  controversy.    Lord  Salisbury  at  Derby  pro- 
bably converted  hesitating  Fair-traders  by  hundreds  or  by 
thousands,  because  his  hearers  were  more  concerned  to  learn 
his  intentions  than  to  study  the  more  recondite  doctrines  of 
Five-trade. 


FALSTAFF  IN  A  FURY. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  com 
parison  instituted,   we   believe,   by  Mr.  Goschen 
between   Sir   William  Harcourt  and  Falstaff.  The 
superficial  resemblances  indeed  between  the  two  knights 
may  be  said  to  leap  into  view.    Both  are  men — for  we  may 
surely  use  the  present  tense  of  an  immortal — of  com- 
manding presence  and  high  social  consideration,  one  the 
companion,  the  other  the  kinsman,  of  princes.    Both  are 
men  of  approved  valour,  whatever  any  impertinent  Poins 
may  assert  to  the  contr  ary ;  both  are  of  eminent  veracity, 
both  hold  fast  by  the  same  romantic  standard  of  honour. 
Sir  William,  like  Sir  John,  hath  a  pretty  wit,  and  excels 
like  him  in  the  art  of  voluble  vituperation.    The  former, 
again,  can  be  as  jovial  when  things  are  going  well  with  him 
as  the  latter,  and  has  more  than  once  shown  himself  capable 
of  the  same  modest  assurance  under  circumstances  which 
might  have  put  weaker  men    to  the   blush.     Still,  we 
have  always  felt,  for  our  own  part,  that  the  parallel  did 
injustice   in   many   particulars  to   Sir   John  ;   and  Sir 
William  has  just  been  good  enough  to  bring  out  one 
of  the  points  of  his  inferiority  into  strong  relief.    He  is 
not  possessed  of  the  other  knight's  imperturbable  temper, 
and  this  deficiency  places  him,  it  is  needless  to  say,  at  an 
immense  disadvantage.    Falstaff  might  be  worsted  in  a 
wit  combat  with  Prince  Hal,  but  he  would  never  have 
emphasized  and  advertised  the  fact  by  a  display  of  irrita- 
tion.   He  would  have  carried  off  his  defeat  with  unruffled 
good  humour,  and  no  one  would  have  been  able  to  guess 
from  his  demeanour,  at  any  rate,  that  he  was  conscious  of 
having  got  the  worst  of  it.    Not  so  the  Falstaff  de  nos 
jours.     He  has  just  received  a  smart  and  stinging,  but 
perfectly  unimpassioned,  castigation  at  the  hands  of  Lord 
S  usisuRY,  and  it  has  proved  too  much  for  his  self-control. 
No  one  who  reads  his  speech  of  last  Tuesday  at  Gloucester 
can  entertain  a  moment's  doubt  that  the  man  who  delivered 


it  was  in  a  towering  rage.  The  painful  fact  is  rondored  the 
moro  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  incongruity  of 
contrast  with  the  orator's  habitual  manner.  To  Ily  into  a 
passion  whon  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  cool  is 
always  to  mako  yourself  ridiculous  ;  but  to  do  so  when  it  is 
your  business  to  bo  not  only  cool,  but  merry;  to  have  to 
crack  jokes  when  you  would  much  prefer  to  explode  in 
maledictions;  to  bo  obliged  to  contort  your  lips  into  a  smile 
when  you  can  hardly  keep  from  grinding  your  teeth— this 
is  to  present  a  spectacle  which  approaches  in  everything  but 
dignity  to  the  limits  of  the  tragic. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,   however,  displays  a  certain 
method  even  in  his  madness.    In  the  very  tempest  and 
whirlwind  of  his  passion  he  manifests  a  shrewd  sense  of  the 
fact  that  his  latest  assailant  is  also  his  most  formidable,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  less  he  has  to  say  by  way  of  reply  to 
him  the  better.    Accordingly,  in  his  speech  at  Gloucester 
there  was  considerably  less  about  Lord  Salisbury,  who  had 
attacked  him  last,  than  about  Mr.  Balfour,  who  had  not. 
Upon  the  former  he  bestowed  a  few  venomous  taunts,  much 
blunted  by  his  too  obvious  desire  to  wound,  and  then  went 
on  to  relieve  his  own  wounded  feelings  by  an  elaborate  attack 
on  the  latter.    Much  of  the  larger  part  of  this,  however,  is 
mere  foaming  at  the  mouth — mere  wrathful  repetition  of  the 
grave  censure  passed,  with  due  deliberation  and  sobriety,  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  at  Manchester,  upon  the  Gladstonian  methods 
of  controversy — and  repetition,  which  does  not,  except  in 
one  ridiculously  forced  and  strained  example,  pretend  to  be 
retaliation.    This  example,  however,  was  apt  enough  in  one 
respect,  for  nothing  could  have  better  illustrated  the  desperate 
straits  in  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  been  put  for 
some  specific  charge  whereon  to  found  his  incoherent  tu 
quoque.  Mr.  Balfour  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  man 
Barrett  had  been  convicted  of  resisting  the  police  when, 
in  fact,  he  had  been  tried  and  acquitted  on  that  charge ; 
and,  having  discovered  his  error,  the  Chief  Secretary 
wrote  promptly  and  properly  to  the  newspapers  to  with- 
draw the  statement  and  to  express  his  regret  for  having 
made  it.    And  this  amende — immediate,  spontaneous,  and 
unreserved — is  compared  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  the 
miserable  shuffle  wrung,  after  a  proper  apology  had  been 
once  demanded  of  him  and  refused,  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  Colonel  Dopping  !    In  certain  days,  when  this  faith- 
ful follower  of  Mr.   Gladstone  had  prematurely  con- 
cluded that  the  "  leader  whom  he  had  never  betrayed  " 
had  fallen  never  to  rise  again,  and  when  the  temptation  to 
kick   him  accordingly  became  irresistible,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  once  rash  enough  to  air  his  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  Casuists — with  the  result,  as  we 
all  remember,  of  proving  to  his  own  aching  satisfaction  that 
his  leader  was  very  much  alive.    But  he  must  have  since 
acquired  an  astonishing  mastery  of  the  art  of  these  doctors 
if  he  is  prepared  to  establish  an  ethical  analogy  between 
the  two  cases  compared.    Shall  we  point  out  to  him,  as 
he  seems  to   have  missed  it,  the  not  unimportant  dis- 
tinctions between  them 'J     Or  rather,  to  bring  it  home 
more   easily  to   his   comprehension,  shall  we  show  him 
what  Mr.  Balfour  ought  to  have  done  in  Barrett's  case 
to  put  it  on  all  fours  with  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Colonel  Dopping.    In  the  first  place,  he  ought  to  have  done 
nothing  at  all  until  he  received  a  protest  from  the  injured 
man,  and  to  that  protest  he  should  have  replied  in  the  first 
instance  by  informing  his  correspondent  in  a  high  and 
mighty  fashion  that  he  "  would  do  what  justice  might  seem 
"  to  require."    Then,  after  having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
unpleasant  consequence  of  an  action  at  law  would  follow 
unless  he  withdrew  the  false  charge,  he  should  have  pro- 
strated himself  abjectly  at  Pat  Barrett's  feet  and  delivered 
himself  somewhat  as  follows  : — "  I  said  that  '  a  man  named 
"  '  Barrett  was  charged  with  resisting  the  officers  of  the 
"  '  law.'  and  that  was  true.    I  said  that  he  was  '  properly 
"  '  arrested,'  but  by  that  I  only  meant  that  it  was  proper  for 
"  the  police  to  arrest  him  if  they  honestly  thought  he  was 
"  guilty  of  having  resisted  them.    I  do  not  think  I  ever 
"  said  that  he  was  '  properly  condemned,'  though  I  might 
"  have  applied   those  words  to  the  conduct  of  which 
"  he  was,  I  am  glad  to  hear,  unjustly  accused.     I  have 
"  no  recollection  of  saying  '  I  believe  that  nobody  believes 
"  '  that  he  pretends  that  he  did  not  resist  the  officers  of  the 
"  '  law,'  but  if  I  did  say  this  I  must  have  certainly  intended 
"  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  word  '  pretends,'  and  have  meant 
"  that  nobody  believed  that  Barrett's  denial  of  the  charge 
"  against  him  was  a  mere  pretence."    Subject  to  the  trifling 
alterations  required  to  substitute  the  above  for  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Balfour  actually  wrote,  and  to  the  further  sup- 
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position  that,  instead  of  writing  it  immediately,  he  had 
waited  for  the  pistol  of  a  lawyer's  letter  to  be  presented  at 
his  head,  the  cases  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  then  have  been  very  like  each  other,  especially  Mr. 
Gladstone's. 

We  have  devoted,  we  are  well  aware,  a  good  deal  more 
space  to  this  particular  part  of  Sir  William's  performance 
than  its  importance  deserves,  but  matters  unimportant 
themselves  are  often  of  the  highest  significance  as  illustra- 
tions of  character,  and  the  fact  that,  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lieutenants,  many  of  them  men  who  have  struck  the 
word  "squeamish"  out  of  their  dictionaries,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  the  only  one  who  has  in  any  sense  of  the 
phrase  had  stomach  for  the  fight  necessary  to  be  made  for 
his  venerable  chief  in  re  Colonel  Dopping  is  a  fact  which 
speaks  volumes.  Even  this  robust  advocate  can  only  bring 
himself  to  defend  Mr.  Gladstone's  slander-and-scuttle  per- 
formance indirectly,  and  by  means  of  the  preposterous 
imputation  of  similar  conduct  to  Mr.  Balfour  ;  but  it  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  him  that  he  should  have  so 
much  as  ventured  to  handle  a  subject  which  all  his  col- 
leagues, even  down  to  the  least  scrupulous  among  them, 
have  tacitly  agreed  to  let  alone.  It  is  certainly  not  worth 
while  to  notice  the  feeble  violence  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  attacks  on  Lord  Salisbury  himself  at  any 
length ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  bestow  a  passing 
word  or  two  on  his  singularly  honest  commentary  on  Lord 
Salisbury's  references  to  the  invariable  part  played  by 
Ireland  in  the  var  ious  crises  of  English  history,  and  to  its 
inevitable  consequences.  Lord  Salisbury  had  simply  and 
with  perfect  accuracy  said  that  the  seventies  of  Elizabeth, 
of  Cromwell,  and  of  William  III.  were  nothing  more  than 
the  natural  endeavours  of  English  statesmanship  to  protect 
the  Empire  for  the  future  against  an  assailant  whose  boast  it 
was  that  England's  extremity  was  Ireland's  opportunity.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  may  or  may  not  like  the  argument, 
but  to  describe  the  reasoner  who  has  used  it  as  "  gloating 
"  over  the  outrages  "  inflicted  on  the  Irish  by  the  above- 
named  is  indirectly  to  describe  himself  as — doing  what  we 
ourselves  will  not  directly  describe.  His  distortions  of  an 
opponent's  historical  argument  were,  moreover,  a  gratuitous 
waste  of  the  time  which  he  should  devote  to  the  revision  of 
his  own  historical  or  rather  unhistorical  statements.  Mr. 
Edward  Herries  has  just  pointed  out  to  him  that  between 
November  1798  and  April  1799  there  is  an  interval  of  only 
five  months,  while  there  is  one  of  only  two  months  be- 
tween February  1800  and  April  of  the  same  year;  and 
that  since,  inasmuch  as  Fox  was  taking  an  active  part  in 
Parliament  down  to  the  last  week  of  the  Parliamentary 
recess  which  preceded  the  Session  of  1798-9,  and  delivered 
a  speech  filling  forty-four  columns  of  the  "Parliamentary 
"  History  "  in  February  1800,  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
a  little  out  in  his  chronology  in  saying  that  on  either  of  the 
two  occasions  when  the  question  of  the  Union  came  before 
Parliament  Mr.  Fox  had  been  absent  "  for  four  or  five 
years  "  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Shall  we  hear  from 
"  Historicus"  again  on  the  subject?    We  hardly  think  so. 


TEEPOO. 

**  TT^X  Africa  semper  aliquid  novi,"  or,  as  a  scholarly 
-Li  critic  renders  it,  "  You  can  always  get  a  novel  out 
"  of  South  Africa."  The  curious  tale  of  Teepoo  and  Mr. 
Bethell,  now  occupying  the  law  courts,  is  an  example  of 
South  African  resource  in  materials  for  fiction.  Mr. 
Bethell's  career  in  a  distracted  country  where  we  show  to 
no  advantage  was  chequered.  He  had  been  a  "  Resident  " 
at  a  native  Court,  he  had  kept  a  store,  he  had  been  made  an 
Inspector  of  Police,  and  he  was  shot  by  Boers.  This  was 
three  years  ago.  Shortly  after  his  death  a  native  lady, 
named  Teepoo,  bore  a  daughter,  of  whom  Mr.  Bethell  was 
the  father. 

Was  Mr.  Bethell  married  to  Teepoo  1 
That  is  the  question  whereon  another  question  of  property 
depends.  The  general  problem  is  more  interesting,  be- 
cause since  the  days  of  Ulysses  white  men  have  been 
marrying  goddesses  and  ladies  of  every  shade  of  colour  and 
then  flying  from  them  homewards.  Were  these  white  men 
married  ]  Ulysses,  of  course,  had  a  wife  already  ;  besides, 
we  do  not  hear  that  he  went  through  any  religious  cere- 
mony with  Circe.  Nor  did  Mr.  Bethell  with  Teepoo. 
For  that  neglect,  according  to  Montsioa,  the  Baralong 
chief,  there  was  a  good  reason.    The  Baralongs  "  have  no 


"  religion."  This  will  startle  Sir  John  Lubbock,  nor  cam 
we  accept  Montsioa's  security.  He  is  not  a  student  of 
comparative  religions,  and  he  probably  never  meant  to  say 
that  his  people  have  no  faith  in  the  supernatural,  no 
prayers,  no  observances  at  all.  But  their  marriage  ceremony 
is  like  none  that  we  wot  of.  The  bridegroom  kills  and  skins 
an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  deer,  and  sends  the  skins,  with  the 
ox's  head,  to  the  mother  of  the  bride.  That  is  all.  One 
sees  no  symbolism  in  it,  as  in  confarreatio,  or  in  eating 
a  quince  together,  or  in  exchanging  wreaths  like  the  Gand- 
harvas,  or  in  jumping  over  a  stick  like  the  Tinkers,  or  in 
riding  away  and  being  pursued  like  the  Tartar  girls,  or 
in  going  to  bed  in  a  false  beard  like  the  Argive  maidens, 
or  in  the  Samian  custom,  which  was  that  of  rural  Scotland, 
or  in  parting  the  bride's  hair  with  a  spear-point  like  the 
Romans.  What  has  the  mother-in-law  to  do  with  the 
ox's  head  1  May  the  bridegroom  ever  speak  to  her  1  In 
most  savage  countries  he  may  not.  Is  the  head  to  prove 
that  he  can  carve  at  dinner,  and  that  the  Baralong  maid 
will  be  spared  the  trouble?  Perhaps  some  traveller  may 
be  able  to  explain.  Mr.  Bethell  might  have  made  things 
easier  all  round  by  taking  Teepoo  to  church,  poor  girl ! 
When  Sir  Harry  Curtis  married  Nylephtha  with  the 
English  and  native  ceremonies,  he  made  it  a  safe  thing. 
When  Leo  merely  kissed  Ustane,  for  all  ceremony,  matters 
ended  less  happily.  Mr.  Bethell  announced  that  he  was 
a  Baralong,  and  would  do  as  Baralongs  did.  His  intentions 
were  honourable,  but  his  execution  of  them  left  much  to  be 
desired.  The  sympathy  of  every  one,  in  any  case,  is  with 
his  bride,  so  early  a  widow,  and  so  deeply  involved  in  customs 
more  perplexing,  and  perhaps  not  more  rational,  than  those 
of  the  polygamous  but  kindly  Baralong. 


THE  INSPECTION  OF  THEATRES. 

A DISTINCT  advance  has  been  made  towards  providing 
for  the  safety  of  theatre-goers  both  in  France  and 
England  within  this  last  fortnight.  The  sentence  on 
M.  Carvalho  of  the  Opera  Comique  and  on  the  fireman 
Andre  may  not  appear  severe  punishment  for  causing 
the  death  of  some  three  hundred  persons.  Imprisonment 
for  three  months  and  one  month  look  light  punishments  for 
the  offence.  But  substantially  they  are  severe  penalties,  for 
they  entail  something  like  ruin,  and  M.  Carvalho  is 
heavily  mulcted  in  damages.  Even  if  the  sentence  on  this 
gentleman  had  been  much  lighter,  it  would  still  have  been 
of  excellent  example,  since  it  establishes  a  precedent  for 
the  punishment  of  managers  who  knowingly  keep  open  a 
dangerous  house.  It  is  true  that  M.  Carvalho  is  not  alone 
to  blame.  In  common  justice  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts 
should  share  his  stripes,  and  he  has  properly  enough  been' 
allowed  to  benefit  on  that  account.  He  did  try  to  get  some 
improvements  adopted  by  official  authority,  without  success. 
But,  although  this  effort  had  been  justly  allowed  to  stand  to 
his  credit,  he  was  none  the  less  responsible.  He  continued 
to  take  money  for  admittance  to  a  building  which  he  knew 
to  be  unsafe,  and  no  connivance  on  the  part  of  others,  who 
ought  to  have  stopped  him,  can  save  him  from  the  blame. 
The  necessity  of  making  an  example  must  have  been  all  the 
more  obvious  to  the  French  police-court  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety  that  for  years  past  the  Ministry 
of  Fine  Arts  has  been  copiously  supplied  with  orders  for 
first  nights  by  managers  who  had  reasons  for  keeping  it  in 
good  humour. 

Orders  for  first  or  other  nights  come  in  very  excellently 
here  to  supply  a  transition  from  France  to  England.  The 
hopeful  signs  for  the  British  playgoer,  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned without  a  too  confiding  trust,  are  closely  connected 
with  orders.  A  deputation  which  waited  on  Mr.  Matthews 
last  week  to  ask  that  the  authority  which  is  to  be  set  over 
theatrical  managers  may  not  be  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  these  presents.  Wo 
do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  charge  against  Mr.  Hebb, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  pitying  the  poor  manager  of  Drury 
Lane,  or  in  order  to  show  that  Mr.  Webb,  member  of  the 
Board,  spoke  with  the  feelings  of  a  good  family  man  when 
he  said  that  the  assistant-architect  of  that  great  body  had 
merely  played  the  kind  father  in  trying  "  to  provide  amuse- 
"  ment  for  his  own  little  children."  It  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  would  not  have 
done  better  to  adopt  at  once  the  sensible  and  business- 
like course  taken  by  Mr.  Hare  when  he  was  asked  to 
provide  amusement  for  Mr.  Hebb's  little  children.    It  is 
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also  superfluous  to  inquire  whether  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  is  elected  anil  organized  on  satisfactory  prin- 
ciples. The  question  at  issue  is  more  limited.  It  is  simply 
■whether  the  Board  is  tho  right  kind  of  authority  to  in- 
spect theatres  in  London.  On  this  point  wo  entirely  agree 
with  tho  deputation.  The  gentlemen  who  composed  it 
spoke  with  knowledge  If  they  had  desired  to  make  Mr. 
Matthews  understand  how  bad  theatres  are  made,  and 
licensed  by  local  authorities,  there  were  some  among  thorn 
who  could  have  spoken  with  all  tho  authority  of  a  recent 
and  convincing  experience  at  Exeter.  There  may  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  part  of  the  court  from 
which  their  statement  in  a  perfectly  organized  community 
would  have  been  made.  In  this  case  it  was  made  from  the 
witness-box.  The  contention  of  the  deputation  was  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  an  improper  inspecting 
authority,  because  it  is  local,  because  it  is  only  a  magnified 
vestry — with  a  vestry's  standard  of  honour,  manners,  and 
efficiency — and  because  it  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  work  it 
ought  to  perform.  On  the  first  head  we  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  possible  answer.  If  the  Metropolitan  Board  is 
to  have  authority  in  London,  other  similar  bodies  must 
exercise  it  in  the  provinces,  and  we  shall  perpetuate  the 
existing  divisions  and  irregularities.  The  architect  of  the 
Exeter  Theatre  could  have  explained  to  Mr.  Matthews  how 
easy  it  is  to  elude  the  regulations  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
even  when  the  local  authority  has  ordered  them  to  be  obeyed. 
As  to  the  second  contention  of  the  deputation,  the  Board 
lost  no  time  in  supporting  it  by  adequate  evidence.  It  held 
a  meeting  the  very  next  day,  and  proved  that  it  is  a  vestry. 
The  third  contention  is  equally  sound.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  licensing  magistrates  of  Exeter  were 
persons  of  less  intelligence  or  conscience  than  Mr.  J.  Webb 
and  Mr.  John  Jones  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  yet 
they  were  led  by  the  nose  as  easily  as  asses  are  to  believe 
that  things  had  been  done  which  had  not  been  done.  A 
licensing  authority  of  that  stamp  can  be  trusted  to  do 
no  more  than  fnss  over  things  it  does  not  understand, 
and  may  be  thanked  when  it  does  not  "  provide  amusement 
"  for  its  little  children  "  by  sturdy  begging.  If  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  establish  a  proper  inspection  in  theatres 
are  not  to  end  in  mere  talk,  it  must  be  by  the  appointment 
of  a  general  authority  under  a  responsible  head,  which  will 
apply  the  same  rules  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  employ 
competent  independent  officers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  theatrical  managers  are  as  eager  to  see  such  an  autho- 
rity at  work  as  the  public  themselves  could  be. 


DELAGOA  BAY. 

A LETTER  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  to  the  Times 
on  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  may  perhaps  excite 
attention  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  a  popular  author. 
Other  correspondents  had  already  pointed  out  the  dangers 
which  threaten  English  commerce  and  influence  in  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  not  only  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  actual  political  state  of  South  Africa, 
but  also  naturally  takes  an  interest  in  the  continent  which  he 
has  peopled  with  imaginary  heroes,  princesses,  and  kingdoms. 
His  present  contention  is  sufficiently  serious,  and  the 
dangers  which  he  apprehends  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  English  Government.  Whether  or  not  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  fears,  too  late  to  correct  a  series  of  ruinous 
blunders,  it  is  right  that  the  causes  and  conditions  of  a 
perilous  situation  should  be  understood  by  all  who  may 
directly  or  indirectly  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  The  right 
of  preemption  which  should  have  been,  and  apparently  was, 
reserved  to  England  in  the  case  of  Delagoa  Bay  would 
prevent  some  at  least  of  the  mischief  feared.  The  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Colonial  Empire  can  scarcely  be  attri- 
buted to  the  prescient  wisdom  of  statesmen  ;  but  the  risk  of 
rupture  with  English  settlers  in  outlying  dependencies  has 
been  averted  or  largely  reduced  by  the  concession  to  the 
great  colonies  of  responsible  or  approximately  independent 
government.  When  colonial  relations  have  been  embarrassed 
by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  element  in  the  population,  the 
Imperial  policy  has  not  been  less  successful.  The  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  native  tribes  has  been  equally  perplexing.  In 
South  Africa  almost  all  possible  complications  have  occurred, 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  world  in  which 
English  statesmanship  has  been  so  systematically  defective. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Dutch  population  has  been  alienated, 
and  unfriendly  emigrants  from  the  Cape  have  been  allowed 


and  encouraged  to  establish  independent  States.  The  natives 
have  been  sometimes  capriciously  dosorted,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  wantonly  attacked.  Mr.  Eroude's  indictment 
of  tho  Imperial  Government  in  Oceana  may  in  some  respects 
admit  of  an  answer,  but  his  critics  would  generally  agree  in 
tho  main  conclusion  that  invaluable  opportunities  have  been 
worse  than  wasted. 

By  a  kind  of  poetical  justice — if  it  is  just  that  nations 
should  pay  for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  their  rulers — the 
basest  and  silliest  event  of  recent  English  history  has  been 
also  the  most  pernicious  to  the  country  which  wafyresponsiblo 
for  the  acts  of  its  chosen  Minister.  The  cowardly  surrender 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Transvaal  immediately  after  a 
trivial  defeat  has  been  followed  by  uninterrupted  failure 
and  disgrace.  The  Boers,  not  unreasonably,  have  since 
assumed  the  air  of  conquerors,  and,  in  defiance  of  English 
remonstrance,  they  have  extended  their  dominion  over  one- 
half  of  the  Zulu  territory  which  was  virtually  subject  to 
an  English  Protectorate.  The  injustice,  the  bad  faith,  and 
the  sentimental  folly  which  distinguished  the  treatment  of 
Cetewayo  and  his  family  have  not  yet  exhausted  their 
mischievous  effects.  His  son  was,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  seeking  aid  from  the  Boers  of  the  so-called  New 
Republic  against  rivals  whose  territories  are  at  least  no- 
minally protected  by  the  Imperial  Government.  His  re- 
quest will  be  granted  or  rejected  according  to  the  estimate 
which  his  Boer  patrons  may  form  of  the  firmness  and  in- 
telligence of  the  English  Government  and  its  local  repre- 
sentatives. It  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  recognize  the 
tenure  of  the  Colonial  Office  by  a  Minister  who  knows  the 
circumstances  and  history  of  South  Africa  as  of  other 
colonies.  It  is  useless  to  look  back  to  the  time  when  the 
nominally  independent  Boer  States  were  virtually  dependent 
on  England  for  protection  against  Cetewayo  and  Secocoeni. 
Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  a  commanding  position,  the 
Imperial  Government,  without  provocation,  crushed  the 
enemies  whom  the  Transvaal  was  incapable  of  resisting,  and 
then  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  late  suppliants 
for  protection  eagerly  withdrew  their  application.  Then 
followed  Mr.  Gladstone's  war  with  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
shameful  peace  which  followed  the  surrender  of  Majuba. 
The  policy  of  humiliation  has  since  proved  itself  costly  as 
well  as  mortifying,  and  it  still  contains  the  seeds  of  possible 
and  probable  danger.  The  negotiations  on  the  concession 
of  a  railway  to  Delagoa  Bay  are  largely  affected  by  the 
notorious  capitulation. 

Delagoa  Bay,  as  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious harbours  in  the  world,  ought  evidently  to  be  connected 
by  one  or  more  railways  with  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
The  work  would  probably  have  been  completed  long  ago  if 
the  coast  had  not  belonged  to  Portugal,  or  if  the  port  and 
the  line  of  railway  had  been  included  in  the  same  dominion. 
As  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  justly  remarks,  the  question  of 
ownership  would  have  possessed  but  secondary  importance 
if  the  territory  which  now  belongs  to  the  Transvaal  had  re- 
mained subject  to  Great  Britain.  Although  the  maritime 
terminus  would  have  been  Portuguese  property,  no  railway 
could  have  led  to  any  place  outside  the  British  dominions. 
There  would  have  been  an  opportunity  for  partially  correct- 
ing the  oversight  of  interposing  foreign  territory  between 
the  English  possessions  and  their  natural  outlet  if  the 
second  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  had 
been  accompanied  by  reasonable  stipulations.  The  new 
State  could  have  made  no  plausible  objection  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  right  of  way  and  a  concession  of  the  necessary  land 
for  a  railway  to  Delagoa  Bay  ;  but  the  English  Government 
was  in  such  a  hurry  to  run  away  that  the  interests  of  its 
subjects  were  utterly  forgotten.  A  railway  through  the 
Transvaal  will,  by  hostile  tariffs  or  by  other  methods,  be 
practically  closed  to  British  trade.  As  the  Boer  population 
is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  railway  will  greatly  add  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  Transvaal  itself.  However  this  may  be,  it  will  divert 
the  natural  course  of  general  trade.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  at  any  former  time  the  Portuguese  could  have  been 
induced  to  cede  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  English  Government. 
It  is  certain  that  it  would  now  be  held  with  a  tenacity  pro- 
portionate to  its  commercial  value.  Its  owners,  if  they 
understood  their  own  interests,  would  prefer  a  connexion 
with  the  English  Colonies  to  exclusive  dependence  on  the 
trade  of  the  Dutch  Republics ;  but  apparently  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  choice. 

The  discoveries  of  gold  in  South  Africa,  and  especially  in 
the  Transvaal,  may  not  improbably  affect  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  Boer  States  with  the  English  Colonies.  The 
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production  of  gold  has  so  far  exceeded  expectation,  and  the 
only  doubt  as  to  the  further  progress  of  ruining  enterprise 
is  caused  by  the  impossibility  or  ditliculty  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  the  auriferous  reefs.  It  is  not  forgotten  that 
the  treasures  of  California  and  Australia  were  exhausted  in 
a  few  years,  and  that  since  the  first  modern  discoveries  gold 
has,  on  the  whole,  become  scarcer  and  dearer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  miners  and  adventurers  who  have  resorted 
to  the  Transvaal  diggings  are  more  and  more  confident  of 
the  unlimited  success  of  their  industry.  The  population  of 
the  mining  districts  rapidly  increases,  and  there  is  no  early 
prospect  of  a  check  of  immigration.  The  miners  and  the 
capitalists  who  have  embarked  their  property  in  the  specu- 
lation are  almost  exclusively  English.  The  Boers  have 
hitherto  adhered  obstinately  to  their  customary  modes 
of  life.  Long  since  they  left  the  colony  for  the  un- 
occupied pastures  of  the  east,  for  the  sake  of  continuing 
their  patriarchal  life,  surrounded  by  native  servants,  whom 
they  were  accused  of  treating  as  slaves.  Their  farms  of  six 
thousand  acres  provide  them  with  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  they  require;  and  probably  but  few  of  them 
would  be  content  to  undertake  a  struggle  for  existence  in 
the  mining  towns,  even  with  the  prospect  of  acquiring  con- 
siderable wealth.  For  these  reasons  the  preponderance  of 
the  Dutch  population  over  the  English  is  likely  within  a 
very  few  years  to  be  reversed.  It  is  certain  that  the  gold- 
mining  population  will  refuse  to  be  governed  by  unsympa- 
thetic foreigners  of  entirely  different  propensities  and  habits. 
In  the  contingency  of  disputes,  resulting  perhaps  in  petty 
civil  wars,  the  larger  number  will  eventually  prevail.  The 
almost  necessary  consequence  will  be  the  annexation  to  the 
English  dominions  of  the  gold-bearing  districts,  if  not  of 
the  rest  of  the  Transvaal.  The  arrangements  which  may 
have  been  made  with  the  Portuguese  rulers  of  Delagoa 
would  in  that  case  be  modified.  An  industrial  community 
would  insist  on  opening  markets  for  its  produce. 

The  possible  recovery  of  English  influence,  if  not  of  terri- 
torial sovereignty,  might  be  regarded  with  complacency 
but  for  a  serious  danger  which  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  and  by  many  other  writers.  The  most  salient  point 
in  the  antagonism  between  the  English  and  Dutch  inhabi- 
tants of  South  Africa  is  the  different  mode  of  treating  and 
regarding  the  natives.  The  English  authorities  have,  indeed, 
often  been  guilty  of  injustice,  and  nothing  which  the  Boers 
have  done  has  involved  so  monstrous  a  wrong  as  the  Zulu 
war  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Dutch  farmers  adhere  to  their 
old  domestic  institutions,  and  they  resent  interference  with 
their  customary  supply  of  agricultural  labour.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  if  through  the  increase  of  the  gold-mining 
population  they  find  their  own  supremacy  threatened,  they 
may  ask  for  the  protection  of  Germany.  The  recent  desire 
for  colonial  expansion  which  has  been  promoted  by  Prince 
Bismarck  has  more  than  once  threatened  to  affect  English 
lights  and  interests ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  hitherto 
been  harmless.  The  possession  of  the  Transvaal  and  of 
Delagoa  Bay  by  a  great  European  Power  would  be  both 
injurious  and  alarming.  If  such  a  measure  as  the  esr 
tablishment  of  a  German  Protectorate  in  the  Transvaal 
were  accomplished,  or  even  contemplated,  it  would  raise  a 
question  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to,  submit.  The 
English  Government  has  more  or  less  willingly  acquiesced 
in  the  occupation  of  worthless  posts  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  it  has  witnessed  without  remonstrance  the 
partial  expropriation  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  of  the 
(Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  The  Germans  have  also  been  made 
welcome  to  the  possession  of  a  barbarous  part  of  New 
Guinea  which  is  incapable  of  maintaining  a  European 
population.  German  emigrants  and  traders  have  shown 
little  disposition  to  profit  by  the  ambitious  efforts  of  their 
Government.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  German  Pro- 
tectorate in  the  Transvaal  would  be  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations.  Any  foreign  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  an  English  population  could  only  be 
asserted  by  superior  force.  It  happens  that  in  no  part  of 
the  world  is  an  Englishman  subject  to  an  alien  ruler.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  must  for  this  purpose  be 
regarded  as  English. 


JUDICIAL  CLAPTRAP. 

Ij^NOUGH,  perhaps  too  much,  has  been  said  about  the 
-Li  crime  of  which  Philip  Cross  was  convicted  at  the  Cork 
Assizes  last  Saturday.  It  was  as  bad  a  case  of  deliberately 
cruel  murder  as  this  generation  has  known,  and  the  prisoner 


richly  deserves  the  gallows.  But  the  mode  in  which  the 
trial  was  conducted  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  received 
the  attention  it,  in  our  opinion,  merits.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  Cross  is  innocent.  The  evidence 
against  him,  especially  the  medical  evidence,  was  clear 
and  conclusive.  The  evidence  in  his  favour  was  feeble  and 
not  diflicult  to  reconcile  with  his  guilt.  "What  we  do  say 
is  that  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  addressed 
the  jury  was  a  manner  very  much  to  be  avoided  by  judges, 
and  might  well  have  led  to  the  conviction  of  an  innocent 
man.  Nor  was  the  judge's  charge  the  only  remarkable 
feature  of  the  trial.  The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  rhetoric  is  at  a  premium,  he  is  certainly 
not  prone  to  the  use  of  heroic  or  impassioned  eloquence. 
But  he  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Cross  with  an  anima- 
tion which  was  quite  unnecessary,  and  would  in  this  country 
be  thought  highly  unbecoming.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the 
English  Bar  that  counsel  for  the  Crown  should  not  press 
for  a  verdict  or  seek  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  jury 
against  the  prisoner,  but  confine  himself  to  taking  care  that 
all  the  material  evidence,  so  connected  and  explained  as 
to  make  an  intelligible  narrative,  is  laid  before  the  Court. 
That  this  sort  of  advocacy  is  not  only  always  the  most 
proper,  but  often  the  most  effective,  every  lawyer  of  ex- 
perience knows.  To  mention  only  one  instance  out  of  many, 
the  late  Sir  John  Holker  became  famous,  when  he  was  a 
Law  Officer  of  the  Crown,  for  his  deadly  moderation  as  a 
prosecutor.  Mr.  Gjbson  is  presumably  acquainted  with  the 
tastes  of  Irish  juries  and  with  the  customs  of  the  Irish  Bar. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  his  style  of  advocacy  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  assist  j  ustice  and  bring  out  the 
truth.  Where,  however,  the  judge  does  his  duty,  the  lan- 
guage and  demeanour  of  counsel  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant. Mr.  Justice  Murphy  must  have  been  well  aware 
that  an  unusually  grave  responsibility  rested  upon  him. 
The  case  was  surrounded  with  prejudice.  Whether  Cross 
had  poisoned  his  wife  or  not,  he  had  undoubtedly  neglected 
and  ill-treated  her.  He  left  her  for  another  woman,  whom 
he  seduced,  and  whom  he  married  within  a  fortnight  after 
his  first  wife's  death.  He  had  been  boycotted,  and  was 
unpopular  with  his  equals  as  well  as  with  his  inferiors. 
But  a  judge  having  to  deal  with  a  capital  charge  against 
such  a  man  was  bound  to  put  away  all  indirect  considera- 
tions, to  abstain  from  anything  like  the  language  of  passion 
or  emotion,  to  content  himself  with  a  close  analysis  of  the 
facts  proved  before  him.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Mr.  Justice  Murphy  did  exactly  the  contrary. 

It  was  part  of  the  argument  against  Cross,  and  no  doubt 
a  very  strong  part,  that  he  not  only  called  in  no  other 
doctor  to  see  his  wife,  but  excluded  all  her  friends  from  her 
bedroom.  It  was  a  fair  question  for  the  jury  whether  this 
anxiety  for  concealment  implied  guilt  or  was  consistent 
with  innocence.  How  did  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  deal  with 
.it?  Chiefly  in  a  series  of  rhetorical  questions.  "Did  it 
"  arise  from  want  of  means  ?  No.  From  ignorance  1  No. 
"  From  over-confidence  in  the  staying  powers  of  life  ?  No. 
"  Consider  the  prisoner's  relations  with  '  this  person 
"  f,  Skinner.'  Did  his  late  wife  get  a  fair  chance  for  her 
"  life  ?  .  .  .  Was  it  right  to  leave  her  to  the  casual  atten- 
"  tion  of  servants  on  the  chance  of  hearing  a  bell  ringing  in 
"  the  hall  at  night  1  Would  a  mother  so  treat  her  child  ? 
"  Would  a  son  or  daughter  so  treat  her  mother?  and 
"  should  a  husband  allow  a  wife  to  be  so  treated?"  Mr. 
Justice  Murphy  did,  indeed,  go  on  to  say  that  they  were 
not  trying  Cross  for  indifference  or  neglect.  But  formal 
disclaimers  of  this  kind,  introduced  into  the  midst  of  ex- 
cited appeals  to  natural  sentiment,  attract  little  serious 
attention  and  have  no  practical  effect.  Mr.  Justice  Murphy 
soon  relapsed  into  the  emotional  vein.  "  It  was  an  appalling 
"  scene,"  he  said,  "  the  night  of  the  death.  The  husband 
u  was  alone  in  the  bedroom,  and  a  scream  was  heard,  and 
"  heard  again ;  and  the  sister,  according  to  her  account, 
"  summoned  to  the  room.  The  wife  of  eighteen  years  was 
"  dead,  the  only  attendant  being  the  husband ;  so  it  might 
"  perhaps  be  with  a  loving  husband.  But  was  he  a  loving 
"  husband?  If  he  was  not  a  loving  husband,  he  had  no 
"  right  to  bo  there."  This  is  pernicious  claptrap,  which 
might  in  other  circumstances  have  led  to  a  grave  miscarriage 
of  justice.  Cross  had  no  right  to  be  with  his  wife  because 
he  was  engaged  in  poisoning  her.  But  he  might  have 
been  a  callous  and  indifferent  husband  without  being  a 
murderer.  We  repeat  that  we  do  not  regard  the  guilt  of 
Cross  as  open  to  any  reasonable  doubt,  and  it  may  be  that, 
if  the  facts  had  been  less  plain,  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  would 
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have  been  more  circumspect.  It  is,  however,  a  serious  evil 
that  passionate  harangues  should  be  delivered  by  judges  at 
criminal  trials.  The  indignation  which  irresponsible  persons 
are  free  to  express  against  a  heartless  villain  is  out  of  place 
in  the  mouth  of  his  judge  before  tho  jury  have  found  their 
verdict.  A  judge  is  supposed  to  be  above  the  prejudices 
of  a  local  jury,  and  to  consider  even  the  evidence  oidy 
as  it  bears  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  need  for  oratory  or  emphasis 
in  the  case  of  Cross.  Nothing  could  make  his  crime  look 
blacker  than  it  really  was.  There  was  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  any  juryman  being  led  astray  by  sympathy  with 
the  wretch  in  the  dock.  The  sensationalism  which  is 
making  such  havoc  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  plat- 
form, might  at  least  be  excluded  from  the  judicial  Bench. 


THE  PROSPECT  IN  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

IT  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  there  are  now  not  very  many 
people  who  retain  the  amiable  respect  for  "that  gigantic 
"  engine,  the  daily  press,"  which  used  to  be  entertained  in 
times  which  we  can  all  of  us  remember.  Otherwise  the 
lielief  in  idols — a  thing  always  to  be  respected — must  have 
been  terribly  shaken  by  the  comments  of  the  gigantic  engine 
on  the  foreign-policy  part  of  Lord  Salisbuky's  speech  at 
Derby.  We  do  not,  we  need  hardly  say,  speak  of  that  part 
of  the  press  which  is  opposed  to  Lord  Salisbury — dissatis- 
action  there  is  simply  a  quite  unobjectionable  playing  of 
the  game.  But  the  political  or  social  philosopher  who  first 
reads  what  has  been  said  about  what  Lord  Salisbury  said 
and  then  reads  what  Lord  Salisbury  did  say  (an  inversion 
of  the  natural  order  sometimes  to  be  recommended)  may 
indulge,  according  as  he  is  minded,  either  in  a  few  minutes' 
:enuine  contempt  or  in  a  few  minutes'  genuine  pity  for 
some  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Lord  Salisbury,  it  seems,  was 
•'  not  very  reassuring,"  he  was  "  disappointing,"  he  was 
'•  perfunctory,"  he  was  "  flippant,"  he  was  this  and  that  and 
the  other ;  while  some  of  the  pundits  have  done  more  than 
shake  their  beards — they  have  simply  stormed  at  him. 
Yet,  when  the  impartial  inquirer  comes  to  examine  what 
the  Prime  Minister  has  said  to  cause  this  pother,  he  finds 
that  Lord  Salisbury  has  simply  done  once  more  what  he 
has  often  done  before,  and  what — notwithstanding  not  a 
few  shortcomings,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  lamentable 
dropping  of  resolute  government  in  Ireland  two  years  ago, 
which  has  given  occasion  to  so  much  blasphemy — will  always, 
with  all  competent  judges,  rank  him  high  among  the  highest 
of  his  contemporaries.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  cleared  the 
public  mind  of  cant.  Those  who  delight  to  keep  up  the 
absurd  delusion  against  which  we  here  have  been  fighting  for 
ears,  and  intend  to  go  on  fighting,  that  there  is  anything 
in  "  private  information "  on  foreign  policy,  in  back-stairs 
tittle-tattle  as  to  what  the  Duke  said  to  Jernigan  when 
he  asked  for  his  garters  and  as  to  the  exact  reply  which 
Jernigan  made,  are  naturally  outraged  at  the  cool,  clear, 
common-sense  exposure  of  the  truth  which  one  of  the  five  or 
six  best  informed  men  in  Europe  makes.  "  I  don't  think 
"  there  will  be  war,"  says  Lord  Salisbury  in  effect,  "  but  I 
"  really  don't  know.  Nobody,  I  think,  in  high  places  wishes 
"  for  war ;  but  there  are  all  sorts  of  streams  of  tendency 
"  making  for  it  which  those  in  high  places  may  not  be  able 
"  to  check.  One  thing  you  may  be  sure  of,  that  when  there 
"  is  going  to  be  war  you  won't  hear  much  of  it  beforehand." 
Now  the  whole  stock-in-trade  of  the  quidnuncs  is  the  gene- 
ral belief  that  you  will  know  it  beforehand  if  you  go  to  the 
right  people — not,  of  course,  if  you  go  to  the  wrong.  It  is 
so  easy  to  advertise  or  affect  acquaintance  with  the  right 
people,  and  so  difficult  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  reputation 
for  judging  facts  with  independent  and  acute  judgment.  Yet 
Lord  Salisbury,  false  to  every  tradition,  at  once  of  Taper 
and  Tadpole,  at  once  of  Wenham  and  Wagg,  says,  "  Here 
"  are  the  facts;  they  are  very  simple;  you  can  judge  them 
"  (if  you  have  any  brains)  as  well  as  I  can,  and  all  I  can 
"  say  is,  that  I  do  not  think  any  important  person  wants 
"  war,  but  it  may  come  any  day."  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  unconquerable,  if  sometimes  im- 
politic, dislike  to  charlatanry  has  brought  him  into  trouble. 

The  facts — to  quit  mere  comments  on  them — remain  very 
much  the  same  as  when  we  last  discussed  them ;  but  what 
alteration  there  has  been  in  them  has  been  a  little  for  the 
worse.  The  now  famous  article  in  the  Invalide  Russe  is,  of 
course,  to  be  taken  with  more  than  a  grain — with  a  large 
handful — of  salt.  But  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  it 
takes  up  exactly  the  same  strain  after  the  supposed  expla- 
nation between  the  Czar  and  Prince  Bismarck  which  was 


raised  by  General  Goukko  before  that  explanation  ;  and  the 
flagrant  absurdity  of  its  wolf  and  lamb  apologies  is  not 
likely  to  deceive  any  one.  Tho  comparison  of  mileage  in 
railways,  of  st lengths  of  battalions  and  squadrons  on  tho 
(ton  tier  J  of  fortresses,  and  so  forth,  is  one  which  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  check  or  verify.  Nobody  could  do 
that  except  a  skilled  stall'  officer  of  a  neutral  Power,  who 
had  been  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  frontier  for 
months  and  years  past,  and  had  had  access  to  every  place, 
every  person,  and  every  paper  on  botli  sides  ;  in  short,  ex- 
cept some  person  who  certainly  does  not  and  cannot  exist. 
But  we  can  have  recourse  to  a  much  simpler  and  surer  test 
— the  kind  of  test  which  to  the  devotees  of  private  infor- 
mation no  doubt  seems  shockingly  exoteric,  but  which  is 
realty  the  only  test  of  any  value  in  the  long  run.  There  iB 
no  sano  mortal  who  supposes  that  Germany  and  Austria 
will,  unprovoked,  attack  Russia;  there  are  many  sane 
mortals  who,  though  they  might  not  see  much  sanity  in 
the  proceeding,  would  certainly  not  be  surprised  at  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  Austria,  if  not  on  Germany,  by 
Russia.  The  unpreparedness  of  the  Empire-Kingdom  has 
been  so  loudly  and  perhaps  so  incorrectly  proclaimed, 
the  vague  sore  sense  of  defeat  and  snubbing  is  so  rife 
in  Russia,  the  expectation  of  Panslavic  contagion  is  so 
stioug,  and,  as  Lord  Salisbury  says,  the  mere  danger  of 
the  huge  masses  of  fighting  men  waiting  idle  and  wishing 
for  employment  is  so  great,  that  anything  may  happen 
from  the  Russian  side ;  hardly  so  well  anything  from  the 
Austrian.  We  have  ourselves  little  doubt  that  Germany 
and  Austria  would  in  the  long  run — even  leaving  Italy 
benevolently  neutral  and  England  expectant— give  a  good 
account  not  only  of  Russia,  but  of  Russia  and  France,  sup- 
posing the  latter  Powers  to  be  the  aggressors.  But  few 
cool-headed  students  of  politics  will  take  the  cheerful  view 
of  the  Apres  ?  which  an  Austro-Hungarian  organ  took  last 
week.  Perhaps  a  new  Poland,  with  Odessa  for  southern 
port,  would  be  a  very  nice  thing ;  there  are  persons  who 
think  that  not  merely  a  new  Poland,  but  a  new  Burgundy 
or  Lotharingia,  would  be  a  very  nice  thing,  if  it  could  be 
managed,  which  they  do  not  believe.  But  they  do  not 
believe  it  because  they  remember  what  apparently  the 
journalist  above  referred  to  forgot — that  a  new  Poland  to 
have  any  power  of  living  would  have  to  have  Dantzic  at 
the  North  no  less  than  Odessa  at  the  South  as  an  outlet. 
And  no  sane  man  can  well  imagine  Germany  fighting  for 
anything  that  might  lead  to  such  an  end. 

The  very  impossibility,  therefore,  of  seeing  what  could 
happen  is,  in  its  way,  a  guarantee  of  peace ;  but  it  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  weakest  and  least  satisfactory  kind.  It  is 
more  profitable,  if  not  more  encouraging,  to  consider  the 
situation  in  face  of  our  own  difficulties  at  home.  Lord 
Salisbury  justly  dismissed  from  one  point  of  view  the  com- 
parison of  the  actual  Austria-Hungary  with  the — let  us  trust 
— never  to  be  actual  Britain-Ireland.  But  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  did  not  intend  to  disparage  the  comparison  from 
another  side.  Professor  Freeman,  indeed,  has  contended,  if 
we  understand  him  aright,  that  as  Austria  is  a  dnchy  and 
Hungary  a  kingdom,  no  analogy  can  possibly  be  drawn  from 
their  union  or  disunion  to  that  of  England,  which  is  a  king- 
dom, and  Ireland,  which  was  (if  it  was  anything)  in  the 
times  most  familiar  to  Mr.  Freeman,  we  believe,  a  lordship, 
and  has  more  recently  been  called  a  kingdom  itself.  The 
point  is  subtle  ;  it  may  even  seem  to  some  supersubtle.  But 
if  we  put  duchy  and  kingdom  and  lordship  and  empire  into 
any  convenient  pocket,  and  simply  take  Austria-Hungary  as 
an  example  of  a  compound  instead  of  a  united  State,  we  shall 
find  some  useful  matter  in  the  comparison.  Avowedly,  and 
on  the  showing  of  some  by  no  means  unfriendly  critics,  part 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  present  situation  arises  from  this  com- 
poundness,  if  we  must  not  say  duality.  Nobody  supposes  that 
Hungary  loves  Russia ;  nobody  pretends  that  Austria  does. 
But  everybody  has  a  kind  of  vague  fear  that,  if  matters  come 
to  a  crisis,  even  though  no  "  stab  in  the  back,"  as  Lord 
Salisbury  (with  an  historical  exactness  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  allowed  him  by  those  who  think  that  Mr.  Freeman 
with  his  me  ipso  Karlior  Dr.  Kitchin  compose  by  them- 
selves "the  majority  of  historians  ")  justly  characterizes  the 
conduct  of  Ireland  in  1782,  were  dealt,  the  "compound" 
would  work  slowly  and  awkwardly.  It  is  self-evident  to 
any  intelligent  politician  that  this  must  always  be  the  case. 
We  do  not  think  that  in  the  present  instance  there  would 
be  much  difficulty  ;  the  Hungarians  have  too  often  played 
their  part  of  guardians  of  Eastern  Europe  against  the  barba- 
rians to  flinch  from  it  now.  But  there  might  be,  and  in 
politics  such  a  "  might  be  "  is  a  very  dangerous  thing. 
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A  NEW  SATIRIST. 

THE  epic  poet,  Mr.  Horne,  published  his  Orion  at  one 
farthing,  and  even  then  it  was  bought  by  nobody.  The 
new  satirist,  author  of  an  Epistle  to  a  Literary  Aspirant, 
is  wiser  than  Mr.  Horne  was,  and  fairly  gives  his  book 
away.  He  dedicates  the  scathing  work,  which  contains 
nearly  two  hundred  lines  and  a  few  misprints,  "  with  heart. 
"  felt  contempt  to  the  various  Literary  Cliques  of  London." 
And  he  not  only  dedicates  it  to  them,  he  gives  it  to  them — 
in  every  sense  of  the  phrase.  He  sends  his  epistle  in 
envelopes  to  the  crouching  minions  who  belong  to  the 
"  cliques."  There  is  here  a  generosity  which  rarely  accom- 
panies justice,  and  which  quite  makes  up,  to  everybody  but 
the  bibliographer,  for  the  absence  of  an  imprint  or  author's 
name  on  the  satire.  The  Epistle  to  a  Literary  Aspirant 
thus  attains  the  honour  and  dignity  of  an  anonymous 
letter.    It  is  adespoton,  like  many  better  and  worse  things. 

The  author  addresses  a  friend  who  is  "  infected  with  the 
"  itch  to  rhyme."  Perhaps  the  friend  caught  it — catching 
it  is — from  the  author  of  the  Epistle.  But  the  author 
warns  him  not  to  do  whatever  a  person  with  an  itch  to 
rhyme  does,  but  "  give  me  thine  ear,"  and  bids  him,  instead 
of  rhyming,  listen  while  the  author  does  so.  Nobody  who 
wanted  to  rhyme  himself  would  hearken  with  complacency 
while  a  friend  tried  to  imitate  Byron  for  an  hour  or  so, 
made  "  college  "  rhyme  happily  to  "  knowledge,"  and  pre- 
sented, as  an  example  of  decasyllabic  verse, 

Print,  publisher,  these  poems  in  old-faced  type. 
Here  "  poems  "  must  apparently  be  pronounced  "  pomes,"  as 
doubtless  they  may  be  in  Hibernian  verse. 

The  Aspirant  is  told  by  the  satirist  what  he  may  do  and 
what  he  cannot  expect.  The  passage  displays  a  singular 
knowledge  of  life  and  letters  : — 

Yes — publishers  and  editors  are  flint. 
Do  what  he  will,  he  can't  get  into  print. 

As  publishers  and  editors,  especially  the  latter,  are  going 
about  like  ravening  lions  asking  for  some  new  man,  the 
Aspirant  must  be  rather  a  feeble  creature  if  he  cannot  even 
get  into  print. 

In  vain  he  climbs,  with  weary  feet  and  sloiv, 
The  tortuous  stairs  of  Paternoster  Row. 

The  stairs  are  not  all  tortuous,  by  any  means. 

Drinks  filthy  whisky,  and  smokes  worse  cigars, 
In  the  Strand's  pestilent  and  crowded  bars. 

We  cannot  speak  from  local  knowledge,  and  the  bars  may 
be  very  nice  places.    But  what  has  a  Literary  Aspirant 

to  do    .  ;. 

'Mid  actors  out  of  work,  and  thieves,  and  "  legs  " 

and  other  unpleasant  persons  whose  company  he  seeks  1 
"  Not  here,"  O' Literary  Aspirant !  "  are  haunts  meet  for  thee." 
If  any  young  gentleman  thinks  that  the  Muses  inhabit 
crowded  bars  in  the  Sti-and,  he  is  certain  to  be  disappointed. 
So  he  "scales  Parnassus  by  another  path,"  and  pays  a  pub- 
lisher to  print  his  "  ponies  "  for  him.  Some  people  have 
found  this  very  remunerative.  Not  so  the  hero  of  the 
satire : — 

•  And  money  paid  for  vellum  and  for  gold, 
,  ,  Keeps  his  unhallowed  urchins  from  the  cold. 

Here  "  his "  refers  to  the  wicked  publisher,  whose  un- 
hallowed urchins  are  kept  from  the  cold  by  the  money  of 
the  amateur  Aspirant.  The  unlucky  young  man  now  falls 
from  bad  to  worse.  In  his  early  state  sublime  his  ransomed 
reason  changed  replies  with  "actors  out  of  work,  and 
"  thieves,  and  legs."  Then  he  published  on  commission. 
Then  his  book  is  sent  to  Reviews  - 

Most  sneer,  the  Saturday  Reviler  slates  it. 

Much  more  probably  the  harmless  and  unassuming  periodical 
obscurely  hinted  at  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  notice  the 
Aspirant's  little  venture  at  all : — 

Or  say  a  critic,  anxious  to  extol, 

Brings  the  great  work  to  timorous  M  1. 

■  "  Kay,"  cries  the  trembling  arbiter  of  fame, 
**  Nay,  praise  him  not,  1  never  heard  bis  name." 

It  seems  more  like  the  practice  of  the  best  age  of  satire  to 
leave  blanks  for  proper  names.  Our  satirist  prints  them  in 
lull,  but  we  cannot  praise  this  Fescennine  license.  He  is 
not  very  consistent.  He  censures  the  trembling  arbiter  for 
neglecting  persons  of  unknown  name,  and  later  ho  himself 
disparages  a  number  of  people  because  their  names  are 
unknown  to  him.  Indeed,  this  unlucky  censor  is  equally 
angry  with  people  for  being  known  and  for  not  being 
known.    No  man  knows  where  to  have  him. 

The  Aspirant,  having  failed  as  the  boon  companion  of 


sots  and  as  a  poet  at  his  own  expense,  now  "  sinks  to  be  a 
"  literary  man  "  : — 

Thou  shalt  write  verse  like  M  s  of  P  n  ; 

Sermons  in  song  to  suit  the  parson's  daughter ; 
Epics  of  Hades — Lempriere  and  water ; 

Prose — like  H  1  C  e  in  his  most  "precious"  mood; 

Novels — like  H  d — nought  but  lies  and  blood, 

Mere  brainless  yarns,  the  wonder  of  the  gang 
Led  by  the  languid  and  log-rolling  L  g ; 

and  do  a  great  many  other  deplorable,  but  lucrative,  things. 

Or  last,  when  Fate  has  left  thee  soured  and  cross, 
Correct  like  C  s,  blunderer  like  G  e. 

Why  a  man  should  be  soured  because  he  is  a  popular  author 
does  not  appear.  The  satirist  ends  by  imploring  his  friend 
to  "  flee  this  sordid  round  of  spite  and  jealousy."  But  who 
it  is  that  is  jealous,  and  who  spiteful,  he  only  teaches  by 
example. 

This  "  harmless  venom,"  as  Pindar  quaintly  calls  honey, 
is  a  specimen  of  what  a  belief  in  "  cliques"  may  cause  the 
helplessly  ambitious  to  print  and  post  in  envelopes.  Pro- 
bably the  satire  will  not  reach  many  beginners  in  letters, 
nor  will  they  be  discouraged  by  it.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
trade,  people  concerned  with  publishing  are  as  anxious  to 
find  new  men  as  any  speculator  is  to  find  a  new  gold-mine 
or  to  get  a  "  concession  "  in  Timbuctoo.  But  new  men  and 
good  men  are  not  common,  and  the  many  who  are  tried  and 
not  chosen  think  like  the  anonymous  disciple  of  Byron. 


THE  FIGHT  BETWEEN  SMITH  AND  KILRAIN. 

WE  have  read  the  reports  of  this  fight  with  feelings  of 
some  pain.  It  is  not  indignation  at  the  disgraceful 
spectacle  which  moves  us  ;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  not  to 
see  that  kind  of  thing.  We  do  not  lament  the  revival  of  a 
brutal  amusement.  There  are  much  more  brutal  things  in 
the  world  than  the  giving  and  taking  of  fair  blows  between 
well-matched  men,  and  they  unfortunately  cannot  be  kept 
in  the  dark  by  law.  A  pack  of  prurient  men  and  nasty- 
minded  women  scribbling  obscenities  is  a  million  times  more 
degrading  sight  than  a  good  mill.  No ;  what  has  pained 
us  is  the  language  of  the  reports.  It  is  a  dreadful  fall  off 
from  the  noble  vocabulary  of  the  old  P.B..  In  former  times 
the  report  of  a  prize-fight  had  a  legal,  and  even  philosophic, 
precision.  To  the  ignorant  the  words  were  as  unmeaning 
as  law  French  or  the  Latin  of  the  schools ;  but  to  the 
ignorant  all  things  are  unmeaning.  The  student  who  had 
mastered  his  terminology  knew  its  merits.  It  was  exact, 
fixed,  expressive.  The  modern  report  is  written  in  a  very 
different  style,  which  has  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
old  Bell's  Life  language  which  the  attempt  of  an  amateur  to 
give  the  meaning  of  an  old  law  report  would  have  to  the 
proper  lingo.  There  is  an  appearance  of  intelligibility  about 
it  which  is  deceitful.  It  flows  along,  but  when  you  come 
to  look  into  it  there  is  nothing  definite  to  be  obtained  for 
the  guidance  of  the  critic.  Doubtless  the  loss  is  irreparable. 
The  gentlemen  who  do  the  reports  have  forgotten  the  old 
language  through  want  of  practice.  Only  a  scholar  and 
student  could  write  it,  and  the  services  of  such  are  not 
easily  obtained  for  the  inconvenient  work  of  reporting  hole- 
and-corner  fights  on  French  eyots. 

This  tight  at  St.  Pierre  d'Autils  will  doubtless  be  quoted 
for  some  time  to  come  as  proof  of  the  revival  of  the  Prize 
Ftiug;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  rather  the  reverse.  Whether  prize- 
fights ought  or  ought  not  to  be  allowed  is  a  question  which 
the  pure  reason  will  not  decide  without  much  consideration.- 
To  call  the  show  brutal  is  merely  to  beg  the  question— 
which  just  is  whether  it  ought  to  be  brutal.  As  far  as  the 
men  themselves  are  concerned,  a  fight  is  less  trying  than  a 
spell  of  work  in  a  torpedo-boat.  They  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
properly  trained ;  and  the  blows  they  receive  do  them  no 
permanent  harm.  Of  course  the  strain  on  the  lungs  and 
heart  is  heavy ;  but,  to  judge  from  what  is  known  of  the 
|  lives  of  fighting  men,  it  is  not  more  than  a  strong  man  in 
good  condition  can  bear  without  damage — and  of  course  no 
man  who  is  not  strong  and  whose  condition  is  not  good 
should  go  in  for  prizefighting.  As  for  the  effect  on  the 
spectator,  that,  of  course,  depends  on  whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  behave  decently,  to  encourage  fair  play,  to  value 
a  fight  according  to  the  science  shown,  and  not  merely 
by  the  courageous  rough-and-tumble  pommelling.  Un- 
fortunately, the  wise  and  good  spectators  we  have 
sketched  were  latterly  a  scattered  remnant.  The  ring  was 
swamped  by  rowdies  of  the  worst  sort,  and  fights  became 
a  nuisance  because  they  served  to  collect  crowds  of  noisy, 
drunken,  disputatious  blackguards.     There  never  was  a 
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golden  ago  in  which  this  element  was  absont  from 
fights,  but  towards  the  end  it  got  altogether  into  the 
ascendent.  Therefore,  fights  were  put  a  stop  to,  as  many 
fairs  have  been,  out  of  a  regard  to  the  public  peace.  Before 
they  can  bo  permitted  again  it  must  be  shown  that  the  old 
nuisance  will  not  revive  with  them.  Now  this  business  in 
France  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  old  rowdyism 
would  not  reappear.  On  this  particular  occasion  the  rough 
element  was  happily  absent,  rather  to  the  surprise,  ap- 
parently, of  the  reporters ;  but  immunity  from  its  presence 
was  only  secured  by  keeping  the  place  of  the  fight  very 
dark  and  choosing  one  which  could  only  be  got  at 
with  difficulty  and  at  some  expense.  When  Smith  last 
fought  in  Fiance,  English  blackguardism  followed  the  P.  R. 
to  its  exile.  If  it  could  burst  out  even  there,  what 
would  it  do  at  home  1  What  looks  more  unpromising  of  all 
is  the  nature  of  the  fight  itself,  as  far  as  it  can  be  judged  of 
by  reports.  Smith  and  Kilrain  seem  to  have  tumbled  and 
pulled  one  another  about  in  a  very  rough  fashion.  There 
was  plenty  of  pluck  on  both  sides,  but  the  science  was  ap- 
parently to  seek.  The  spectators  were  quite  satisfied,  how- 
ever, to  look  on  with  approval  till  the  darkness  put  an  end 
to  a  fight  which  was  neither  boxing  nor  wrestling,  but  a 
mixture  of  both.  They  must  have  been  devoted  to  the 
sport  to  stand  there  for  hours  in  the  sleet  and  cold,  at  St. 
Pierre  d'Autils.  This  is  creditable  to  them  so  far,  but  one 
could  wish  their  taste  were  better.  It  is  pleasing  to  hear 
that  the  heroes  swore  eternal  friendship  when  all  was  over 
— and  registered  a  vow  to  meet  Sullivan  in  battle. 


THE  GHOULS  OF  THE  GUTTER. 

THE  body  of  the  unfortunate  Alfred  Linnell,  who  had 
no  reason  to  suspect  in  his  lifetime  that  any  fuss  would 
be  made  about  him  after  his  death,  was  at  last  buried  on 
Sunday,  after  an  inexcusably  long  delay.  The  authorities  of 
Bow  Cemetery  had  better  be  careful.  For  if  at  any  time  it 
suits  the  ghouls  of  the  gutter,  who  got  up  the  funeral  for  pur- 
poses of  self-advertisement,  to  dig  up  the  remains  and  hawk 
them  about  London,  nothing  but  force  and  fear  will  restrain 
them.  It  has  been  a  disgusting  business  from  first  to  last. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  we  showed  last  week,  that 
Linnell  was  killed  by  the  police.  On  the  evidence  it  is, 
indeed,  more  likely  that  he  was  trampled  down  and  injured 
by  the  crowd.  But  even  the  witnesses  who  were  brought 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  prove  something  against  some 
constable  utterly  failed  to  do  what  was  expected  of  them. 
Linnell  was  not  even  hurt  on  the  Sunday  to  which  expiring 
sensationalism  has  given  a  silly  and  disgusting  name. 
Nevertheless  his  death  was  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  a 
great  demonstration  against  the  tyranny  of  Scotland  Yard. 
The  ceremony  was  to  be  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magni- 
ficence. The  Bishop  of  London  was  to  read  the  Burial 
Service.  The  Liberal  members  for  metropolitan  consti- 
tuencies were  to  follow  the  hearse.  Despots  were  warned 
that  they  must  prepare  to  tremble,  and  Sir  Charles 
Warren  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  "  go."  We  need 
not  point  out  how  ludicrously  all  these  predictions  have 
been  falsified.  The  only  clergyman  who  could  be  found  to 
countenance  a  blasphemous  mockery  of  sacred  things  was 
Mr.  Stewart  Headlam,  who  is  about  as  fit  to  represent  the 
Church  of  England  as  Mr.  Conybeare  to  represent  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  The  only  "  representative  of  the 
"  people  "  who  could  be  dragged  into  this  degrading  spec- 
tacle was  the  rather  more  than  eccentric  member  for  North- 
West  Lanarkshire,  a  constituency  not,  we  believe,  included 
within  the  metropolitan  area.  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham, 
having  been  committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  assaulting 
the  police,  is  perhaps  scarcely  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
observer  of  police  matters,  even  when  his  profound  intellect 
is  not  led  away  by  his  too  lively  wit.  Professor  Stuart,  on 
whose  attendance  experience  might  have  led  the  promoters 
of  the  entertainment  to  count,  found  it  desirable  to  start 
upon  a  foreign  tour  instead. 

1  The  outrageous  indecency  of  Sunday's  proceedings  may  do 
some  good  if  they  lead  enthusiastic  people  to  reflect  upon 
the  consequences  of  pursuing  sensation  and  notoriety  at  all 
! costs.  Mr.  Morris,  compared  with  some  of  his  present  asso- 
i  dates,  is  both  honest  and  sane.  He  made  a  speech  at  the 
igrave  which  in  some  respects  did  credit  to  his  candour.  He 
did  not  say,  as  less  scrupulous  people  said,  that  Linnell 
was  murdered  by  the  police.  He  knew  that  he  might  just 
as  well  have  said  that  Linnell  was  murdered  by  the  Arch- 


bishop of  Canterbury.  Linnell  was  not  murdered  at  all, 
and  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  police  killed 
him.  Mr.  Morris  confined  himself  to  saying  that  they 
should  remember  Linnell,  of  whom  he  confessed  his  utter 
ignorance,  "for  all  time  as  their  brother  and  their  friend." 
With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Morris,  this  is  cant.  If  Linnell 
was  to  be  remembered,  ho  had  much  better  have  been  re- 
membered during  his  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  hard 
one,  though  not  harder  than  the  lives  of  many  others  who 
are  only  remembered  by  Mr.  Moiuus's  friends  when  a  little 
notoriety  and  self-advertisement  can  bo  got  out  of  their  case. 
Mr.  Morris  considers  it  his  business  "  to  try  and  make  this 
"  earth  a  very  beautiful  and  happy  place  to  all  men  who 
"  live  upon  it."  That  is  a  noble  ideal,  but  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Morris  is  not  in  the  way  to  realize  it.  Perhaps  in  this 
earthly  paradise  policemen  will  not  be  required.  But  the 
earth  cannot  be  made  a  paradise  by  the  simple  process 
of  calumniating  or  even  of  kni6ng  the  police.  There  is  not 
an  habitual  thief  or  a  professional  burglar  who  would  not 
gladly  join  in  this  sort  of  campaign.  One  wretched  dupe  of 
the  rampant  quackery  of  which  Linnell's  funeral  waB  a 
nauseating  incident  is  now  in  penal  servitude.  Others  are 
undergoing  terms  of  hard  labour,  one  has  been  bailed  out 
only  to  abscond,  others  again  have  been  fined  in  the  shape 
of  costs  for  bringing  reckless  charges  against  the  police 
which  they  could  not  even  attempt  to  prove.  The  im- 
pudent gang  which  calls  itself  the  "  Law  and  Liberty 
"  League "  is  hopelessly  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  all 
decent  people.  Linnell's  funeral,  which  befouled  asso- 
ciations hitherto  respected  even  by  the  violence  of  party 
conflicts,  must  have  made  some  fanatics  think  who  had 
rarely  thought  before.  It  is  bad  enough  to  make  capital 
out  of  death,  and  to  desecrate  the  grave  with  the  animosities 
of  class  hatred.  But  when  the  whole  thing  is  done  in  such 
circumstances  and  with  such  a  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to 
express  disgust  in  terms  at  once  adequate  and  decent.  It 
is  a  pity  that  respectable  journals  magnified  by  their 
elaborate  notices  the  significance  of  the  undoubted  facts 
that  scandalous  mountebanks  can  always  collect  a  rabble, 
especially  if  a  coffin  is  among  the  properties,  and  that  the 
police  are  always  unpopular  among  those  whom  they  know 
best. 


THE  FOXHUNTER  AND  THE  BOYCOTTER. 

FOXHUNTING  is  a  lawful  sport,  and  boycotting  is  an 
unlawful  one.  It  is  needless  to  say,  therefore,  that, 
apart  from  all  predilections  for  and  prejudices  against  par- 
ticular pastimes,  the  sympathies  of  every  honest  man  and 
good  citizen  must  be  with  those  who  contend  for  their  right 
to  pursue  the  lawful  sport  as  against  those  who  endeavour, 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  unlawful  one,  to  prevent  them.  But 
Irish  foxhunters  ought  clearly  to  understand  that  we  wish 
them  victory  in  the  struggle,  not  because  we  are  particularly 
interested  in  their  getting  their  run,  but  because  we  are 
very  much  interested  in  their  defeating  the  mischievous  and 
anarchical  organization  which  is  trying  to  deprive  them  of 
it,  and  consequently  that  any  arrangement  which  enables 
them  to  hunt  the  fox,  not  after  the  defeat,  but  with  the 
purchased  consent,  of  the  Leaguers,  will  give  no  sort  of 
satisfaction  to  the  public,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 
Especially  will  this  be  so  where  the  arrangement  is  of 
the  character,  and  the  consideration  given  for  it  as  im- 
proper, as  has  been  the  case  in  the  recent  transaction 
between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woods,  CO,  the  priestly  representa- 
tive of  the  petty  Nationalist  tyrants  of  Meath,  and  Mr. 
Trotter,  the  not  very  spirited  M.F.H.,  with  whom  he  has 
had  to  do.  The  National  League  resolved  some  time  ago, 
it  appears,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hunt,  and  to  poison  the  land, 
because  the  Lord-Lieutenant  took  part  in  the  sport.  Upon 
this  a  correspondence  took  place  between  Mr.  Woods  and 
Mr.  Trotter,  which  led  to  nc  satisfactory  result,  and  the 
latter  gentleman  then  called  upon  Dr.  Nulty,  the  Catholic 
(and  Parnellite)  Bishop  of  Meath,  and,  we  presume, 
endeavoured  vainly  to  induce  him  to  use  his  influence  for 
the  removal  of  the  interdict.  Meanwhile  Lord  Londonderry, 
finding  that  his  presence  was  objected  to,  wrote  to  the 
Master  to  say  that  he  would  not  hunt  again,  and  the  Master, 
we  regret  to  say,  instead  of  immediately  declining  or 
prevailing  upon  the  members  of  the  club  to  decline  this 
magnanimous  offer,  despatched  a  letter — we  should  suppose 
by  a  messenger  bearing  a  white  flag — to  Dr.  Nulty,  inform- 
ing him  of  Lord  Londonderry's  intention.  We  can  hardly 
be  surprised  at  the  tone  of  arrogant  triumph  in  which  the 
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humiliating  surrender  was  accepted.  Mr.  Woods  wrote  by 
tJie  Bishop's  direction  to  a  correspondent,  belonging  appa- 
rently to  the  National  League,  to  "  convey  to  him  his 
"  Lordship's  opinion  that  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  resolu- 
"  tions  passed  by  the  National  League  Convention  recently 
held  at  Navan  has  been  practically  secured.  His  Lord- 
"  ship,"  Mr.  Woods  continues,  "  has  read  a  letter  from 

<•"  Lord  Londonderry  to  Mr.  Trotter,  expressing  his  inten- 
*'  tion  of  not  hunting  again  with  the  Meath  hounds  This  is  a 
-'  distinct  victory  for  the  Convention,  extorted  most  reluc- 
"  tantly  from  the  anti-popular  class,  and  illustrating  in  the 

-"  strongest  manner  the  invincible  power  of  the  people  when 
ft  they  combine  for  any  wise  and  practical  purpose."  Under 
all  tbe-  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Bishop  desired  to 
Tecommend  that  "  no  further  opposition  should  be  offered 
''  to  hunting  in  the  county  so  long  as  no  exterminator  or 
*'  coercionist  be  allowed  over  the  lands  of  tbe  farmers  of 
Meatb."    And  it  is  on  these  terms,  as  we  understand,  that 

•Mr.  Trotter  and  the  Hunt  have  consented  to  resume  their 

•sport. 

I  It  is  pretty  evident  that  they  care  more  for  their  pleasure 
than  either  for  their  rights  or  their  dignity ;  and  it  is  witb 
rogret  and  shame  that  we  record  conduct  so  well  calculated 
to  supply  the  countless  enemies  of  the  Irish  landlords  and 
the  Irish  country  gentry  in  general  with  some  colour  for 
their  charges  against  that  class.  That  selfish  absorption  in 
their  own  interests,  and  that  cynical  indifference  to  the 
public  welfare  of  which  they  have  so  often  been  unjustly 
accused,  seem  certainly  attributable  without  any  apparent 
injustice  to  their  conduct  in  this  particular  case.  They  are 
very  anxious  to  hunt,  and  in  order  to  buy  permission  to 
:  exercise  their  resisted  rights  in  that  matter,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  barter  away  in  the  coolest  fashion  the  equally  valid 
rights  of  another  lover  of  the  sport  who  happens  for  his 
sins  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  "  Member  of 
"  the'  Meath  Hunt "  who  has  since  written  to  the  Times  to 
protest  against  the  notion  that  any  "pressure."  was  put 
upon  the  Lord-Lieutenant  fails  to  appreciate  the  situation. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  itself,  and  his  own  natural 
instincts'  of  generosity,  put  all  the  "  pressure  "  upon  Lord 
■Londonderry  that  was  required.  It  was  for  the  members 
of  the  Hunt  to  make  his  cause  their  own,  to  treat  pressure 
upon  him  as  pressure  upon  them,  and  to  resist  it  ac- 
cordingly. Instead  of  this,  they  have  shown  themselves 
willing  to  give  up  Lord  Londonderry's  rights  and  to 
enjoy  their  own  on  the  sufferance  of  the  National  League. 
Their  surrender,  however,  is  as  shortsighted  as  it  is  pusil- 
lanimous; for,  by  the  very  terms  of  Br.  Nulty's  letter, 
it  is  Clear  that  the  license  graciously  extended  to  them 
is  of  most  uncertain  duration.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
interdildt  upon  hunting  will  ODly  hold  good,  they  have  been 
expressly  warned,  "  so  long  as  no  exterminator  or  coercionist 
"  is  allowed  over  the  lands  of  the  farmers  of  Meath."  How 
long  will  it  be  before  somebody  answering  to  that  de- 
scription, in  the  view  of  the  Nationalists  at  any  rate,  will 
make  '  his  appearance  on  the  Meath  hunting  field  1  It 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  long  before  that  happens. 
For  our  own  part,  we  care  not  how  soon  it  does  happen, 
being,  as  it  will  be,  the  just  Nemesis  of  a  most  discreditable 
capitulation. 


THE  NEW  MANSION  HOUSE  FUND. 

THE  Lord  Mayor's  appeal  for  a  new  Mansion  House 
Fund  has  a  seasonable  propriety  which  all  will  re- 
cognize, and  is  based  on  a  scheme  which  has  the  merit  at 
least  of  possessing  the  superficial  promise  of  practical  utility. 
To  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  by  means  of  relief 
funds  is  a  more  wholesome  administration  of  charity  than 
the  mere  hand-to-mouth  disbursement  of  such  funds  with 
which  we  have  been  unhappily  too  familiar  of  late.  The 
distinction  between  relief  funds  and  relief  works  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  slight.  The  remedial  value  of  the  one 
scheme  of  relief  may  appear  more  tangible,  but  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  both  is  fundamentally  the  same.  The  Com- 
mittee presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  propose  to  find 
v.  oik  for  ;i  limited  number  of  the  London  unemployed,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Meath,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association.  The 
projected  work  comprises  the  laying-out  of  pleasure-grounds 
and  parks  under  the  supervision  of  the  Association,  and 
it  will  employ  some  thirteen  hundred  meu  at  a  cost  of 
20,000^.  in  various  districts  of  London.    The  Lord  Mayor 


appeals  to  the  public  to  raise  this  sum,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  amount  is  modest  enough  when  compared 
with  recent  relief  funds.  There  is  also  much  to  commend 
in  the  immediate  object  of  the  scheme.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  the  programme  somewhat  vaguely  outlined  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  letter,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  that  we  are  on  insecure  ground.  A  scheme 
of  effective  relief,  planned  to  meet  an  exceptional  condition 
of  distress,  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  implying  any  such 
pledges  of  permanency  as  are  suggested  by  the  very  in- 
definite language  employed  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  to  intending  contributors  ft: 
the  fund  than  the  stipulation  of  the  Committee  that  the 
work  undertaken  will  be  both  useful  and  desirable.  Th( 
laying-out  of  fourteen  acres  as  a  public  park  at  Camber 
well,  and  other  works  of  the  kind  elsewhere,  are  excel 
lent  and  beneficial  objects.  We  are  not  informed  of  th( 
estimated  duration  of  this  well-applied  industry.  It  i: 
not  to  be  work  of  a  temporary  kind,  dropped  in  th< 
summer  and  resumed  in  winter,  but  will  lead  to  and  b( 
connected  with  other  remedies  of  a  permanent  character 
How  this  is  to  be  effected,  unless  the  temporary  fun< 
becomes  permanent,  and  how  a  permanent  relief  fund  cai 
be  established  without  dire  consequences  to  existing  charitie; 
of  far  higher  claims  to  public  support,  are  questions  lef 
absolutely  untouched  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  letter. 

The  making  and  planting  of  pleasure-gardens  can  bi 
admirably  carried  out  during  winter  if  the  weather  provi 
fairly  open.  Should  severe  frost  intervene,  the  work  mus 
inevitably  stop,  and  the  Committee  will  have  to  devisi 
measures  to  mitigate  this  not  improbable  visitation  an< 
provide  fresh  outlets  for  the  labour  they  employ.  This  ma] 
appear  a  light  matter  to  those  who  indulge  in  idioti 
talk  about  "  ransom  " ;  but  practical  men  know  it  ma; 
prove  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  plans  of  the  Publi 
Gardens  Association.  The  judicious  selection  of  labourer 
from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  is  a  task  of  no  sligh 
proportions,  and  one  towards  which  the  Mansion  Hous 
Committee  show  a  decided  alertness.  There  is  no  doubt  tha 
the  material  for  their  choice  is  unfortunately  very  consider 
able,  even  if  we  disregard  as  obviously  suspect  the  statistic 
of  irresponsible  census-takers.  One  regulation  attached  ti 
the  new  scheme  excludes  all  from  participation  in  the  relie' 
works  who  cannot  prove  a  sojourn  in  the  metropolis  of  si: 
months.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  rule  will  check  further  imi 
migration  into  London  from  the  country,  and  if  there  is  an; 
expectation  that  the  projected  relief  works  are  to  be  carriei 
on  permanently,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  will  certain! 
be  inoperative.  These  vague  hints  of  permanent  relief  worl 
set  in  motion  by  voluntary  contribution  are  as  dangerous  a 
they  are  futile.  The  merest  rumour  of  the  kind  wafted  ti 
the  provinces  can  only  arouse  hopes  that  are  predestine; 
to  disappointment.  The  number  of  agricultural  labourer 
who  flock  to  London  at  the  approach  of  winter  is  know! 
to  be  considerable.  These  men  are  naturally  better  fitte 
to  the  work  to  be  provided  than  the  majority  of  th 
London  unemployed,  and  if  the  Committee  are  pledge 
to  undertake  work  that  is  "  useful  and  desirable,"  i 
is  clearly  their  duty  to  obtain  the  best  labourers  i 
the  market.  Another  regulation  of  the  Committee  enact 
that  every  man  employed  will  be  required  "  to  produc: 
"  satisfactory  evidence  of  character."  This  is  a  very  prope 
rule,  though  it  is  somewhat  oddly  justified  as  framed  t 
prevent  "  competition  with  the  parish  stone-yard."  In  spit 
of  all  that  is  written  of  the  unemployed,  there  seems  to  bi 
little  ground  for  this  apprehension,  to  judge  from  the  Poor 
law  returns.  While  the  progress  of  the  experiment  will  b 
followed  by  every  one  with  interest,  and  may  enlighten  th 
public  as  to  the  real  condition  and  numbers  of  the  un 
employed,  it  will  test  the  administrative  powers  of  th 
Committee  to  the  uttermost  to  succeed  in  steering  clea 
of  the  objections  which  they  acknowledge  are  commonl; 
and  rightly  entertained  against  relief  funds  and  works. 


FATHER  RYAN'S  IMPRISONMENT. 

THIE  magistrates  at  Ballyneely  Sessions  have  done  pr 
cisely  the  right  thing  in  the  case  of  Father  Kyaj 
Having  convicted  him,  as  they  could  not  but  do  on  evidenc 
so  overwhelming,  they  sentenced  him  to  a  month's  ii 
prisonment,  and  steadily  refused  the  application  afterward1 
made  to  them  for  an  augmentation  of  the  sentence  in  ordef 
that  the  defendant  might  have  the  privilege  of  appeal.  U 
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bo  doing  tbey  acted  with  a  firmness  which  wo  could  wish 
were  always  displayed  in  similar  circumstances.  It  is  not  | 
the  business  of  magistrates  to  assist  a  defendant  or  his 
friends  to  make  capital  for  tho  purposes  of  tho  agitator  out 
of  his  conviction.  If  magistrates  have  any  doubt  on  the 
pets,  the  prisoner  should  get  the  better  of  it  in  tho  form  of 
an  acquittal ;  if  tbey  have  any  doubt  on  tho  law,  it  is  in 
their  power  to  resolve  it,  wo  presume,  by  stating  a  case  for 
a  superior  court.  But  where  tho  facts  are  clear  and  the 
law  certain,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  it  would  bo  mere 
weakness  on  the  part  of  a  court  to  increase  a  sentence 
which  they  consider,  and  which  in  this,  as  in  nine 
out  of  ten  such  cases,  is  in  fact  inadequate,  merely 
in  order  to  license  the  defendant  for  a  roving  tour, 
with  all  the  added  prestige  of  a  martyr  to  the  cause. 
Father  Ryan  has  now  gone  straight  to  Limerick  Gaol, 
whence  be  will,  it  is  believed,  be  transferred  to  Tullamore. 
He  may  possibly  resume  the  campaign  when  be  comes  out ; 
but,  if  so,  that  cannot  be  helped.  No  punishment  is  abso- 
lutely certain  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  offences;  but 
we  may  at  least  take  care  that  it  does  not  add  to  the 
offender's  opportunities  of  committing  them. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  we  imagine,  to  insist  either  upon 
the  legal  or  moral  gravity  of  this  priest's  offence,  except 
perhaps  to  a  lawyer  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge 
or  a  moralist  of  the  "  stripe  "  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
To  anybody  else  the  mere  fact  that  a  director  of  men's 
consciences   should   deliberately  incite  them   to  distinct 
breaches  of  the  Eighth  Commandment- — which  is  what 
Father  Ryan's  passionate  advocacy  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
amounted  to — will  speak  for  itself.    The  only  persons,  not 
being  sympathizers  with  the  Parnellite  agitation  against 
the  "  alien  law "  delivered  from  Mount  Sinai,  who  will 
be  disturbed  by  Father  Ryan's  imprisonment  are  those 
well-meaning  but  sadly  weak  politicians  who  seem  to  think 
that  there  is  some  sanctity  in  the  cassock  which  should 
protect  its  wearer  from  the  consequences  of  his  illegal 
acts ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  civil  punishment  of  priests 
necessarily  presents  an  appearance  of  persecution  which 
renders  it  impolitic,  however  legitimate  it  may  be,  to  resort 
to  it.    The  former  of  these  views  is  unworthy  of  notice,  and 
to  the  latter,  which  has  more  superficial  plausibility,  there 
is  an  easy  reply.    It  is  that  the  State  need  not  be  more 
ecclesiastically  minded  than  the  Church  itself,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Roman  Church  on 
the  policy  of  the  English  State  in  these  matters  is  extremely 
reassuring.    Whatever  a  few  turbulent  Irish  prelates  may 
please  to  think  on  this  subject,  they  will  find  no  countenance 
to  those  views  from  their  supreme  spiritual  Head.    On  the 
contrary,  they  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  in 
the  official  journal  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  what  is  virtually 
the  reply  of  His  Holiness  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
mission,  the  very  disconcerting  statement  that  "  the  liberty 
:<  which  the  Church  enjoys  in  the  English  dominions  is  for 
'■'  the  rest  a  noble  eulogy  for  the  Sovereign  and  the  public 
'■'  administration  of  that  great  State."    Moreover,  adds  this 
gracious  manifesto,  "  whatever  may  be  the  legal  position 
"  which  the  Catholic  religion  holds  there,  this  fact  is  to  be 
:<  admired,  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  laws  are  interpreted 
'  and  applied  is  always  benevolent."    All  this  is  written,  of 
lourse,  with  complete  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  "  great 
'  State  "  to  which  the  Pope  refers  is  engaged  in  a  sharp 
tonflict  with  certain  rebellious  priests  and  bishops  in  Ire- 
and,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  conflict,  it  has  not 
iihrunk,  and  will  not  shrink,  from  inflicting  temporal  penal- 
ties on  those  ecclesiastics  who  defy  its  authority.  From 
vhich  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  whatever  the  Crokes  and 
Walshes  and  Nulties  of  the  Irish  Episcopatures  may  pro- 
ess  to  think  of  the  morality  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
b  does  not  appear  to  Leo  XIII.  that  the  "  liberty  which 
;  the  Church  enjoys "  should  include  the  license  which 
hese  prelates  assume,  or  that  the  English  law  may  not  be 
Tougbt  sternly  to  bear  upon  the  repression  of  such  license 
without  losing  the  credit  of  having  been  "  always  inter- 
preted and  applied  in  a  benevolent  spirit."    And  there 
I  a  further  inference  from  this  Pontifical  utterance  which 
;'e  commend  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
lighty  Club.  Mr.  Gladstone,  writing  to  this  Club,  or  rather 
)  the  Rump  thereof,  expresses  much  solicitude  to  obtain  the 
lillest  information  of  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland,  and 
immends  the  projectors  of  the  Eighty  Club  Circular  for 
iJeking  to  supply  it.    We  heartily  concur  with  him.  The 
iller   information  the  better.      Monsignor  Persico  has 
;  ,een  for  months  engaged  in  collecting  it,  with  unique  oppor- 
lnities  of  doing  so,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Vatican.  And 


wo  soo  tho  result  in  this  handsome  tribute  from  Lno  XIII. 

to  the  equity  of  English  Government,  tho  benevolence  of 

English  law,  and  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  tho  Catholic 
Church. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  DAY  UNDER  THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

ON  Christmas  Day  1649  the  English  people  had  been  for  some 
tea  months  tho  unwilling  subjects  of  a  "  Commonwealth." 
The  remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  voted  themselves  into 
the  sovereignty,  without  any  consultation  of  the  nation;  tbey 
had  voted  away  the  Monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had 
set  up  a  "  Council  of  State  "  as  Executive.  The  Council  con- 
sisted of  forty-one  persons;  the  Parliament  of  not  many  more. 
Their  favourite  preacher,  John  Owen,  in  his  sermon  before  them 
on  one  of  their  "  Days  of  extraordinary  Humiliation  "  this  year, 
flatteringly  said  to  them: — "You  are  the  grains,  which,  in  the 
sifting  of  the  nation,  have  been  kept  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
Are  not  you  the  residue  of  all  the  chariots  of  England  ?  "  They 
rewarded  their  courtly  Independent  preacher,  some  time  later,  by 
thrusting  the  Presbyterian  Dr.  Reynolds  out  of  the  Deanery  of 
Christ  Church,  and  thrusting  Dr.  Owen  into  it — the  only  deanery, 
as  Owen's  Quaker  opponent  Samuel  Fisher  wittily  observed, 
which  they  bad  not  abolished  as  "  Anti-Christian." 

The  body  which  Owen  called  "  the  Residue,"  and  the  Cavaliers 
and  Levellers  called  "  the  Juncto,"  was  a  Government  without 
an  Opposition,  holding  place  and  power  at  the  sheer  goodwill  of 
its  own  army.  Dr.  William  Stamp,  the  ejected  Vicar  of  Stepney, 
in  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  the  Trinity 
House,  and  the  rest  of  his  old  parishioners,  sent  to  them  with  a 
volume  of  sermons  at  Christmas  1649,  aptly  told  them  that  they 
were  now  under  a  "  Government  of  tiitie  Colonels."  The  so-called 
"  Commonwealth,"'  in  whose  erection  the  Commons  of  England 
were  not  allowed  vote  or  voice,  was  really  a  despotism  of  military 
oligarchs.  The  "  Levellers " — Lilburne,  Coster,  Winstauley, 
Everard,  and  others  of  varying  republican,  religious,  and  socialist 
types — had  demanded  the  election  of  "a  free  parliament,"  or 
referendum  to  the  whole  people,  after  the  model  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  democracies.  But  the  new  "  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of 
England  "  had  replied  to  the  demands  of  their  late  allies  in  the 
wars  against  the  King  and  the  Bishops  by  sending  Cromwell  to 
shoot  tbein  down,  or  by  putting  them  in  gaol. 

When  the  25th  of  December  came  round,  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  quietly 
ignored  that  the  mass  of  English  folk  still  regarded  it  as  Christ- 
mas Day.  The  Council  and  the  House  both  sat.  The  "  Day's 
Proceedings "  of  the  former — dealing  chiefly  with  their  Irish 
war — are  catalogued  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic, 
1649-1650.  The  Parliament  was  occupied  throughout  its  Christ 
mas  Day  deb.ites  with  the  three  most  exciting  topics  of  th» 
hour — the  splendid  victories  of  the  army  in  Ireland  under  its 
new  Lord-Lieutenant  and  future  master,  Cromwell ;  next  with 
the  "  letters  of  news "  arriving  daily  from  all  parts  of  England 
concerning  the  reception  or  refusal  of  "The  Engagement" — the 
promise  and  declaration  imposed  upon  soldiers,  magistrates,  and 
preachers  to  be  "  true  and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  as  it  is  now  established,  without  King  and  House  of 
Lords";  and  thirdly,  with  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  John 
Lilburne,  the  most  dangerous  and  most  popular  of  its  enemies. 
This  faery  agitator,  who  afterwards  became  a  mild  Quaker,  had 
been  defiantly  elected  by  the  angry  Londoners  as  a  Common 
Councillor  of  the  City,  to  the  consternation  of  the  House.  The 
day  after  Christmas  the  Parliament  made  a  daring  attack  on  the 
liberties  of  the  City,  to  which  it  had  owed  so  much,  by  declaring 
Lilburne's  election  void. 

In  spite  of  the  rigid  censorship  of  the  press  by  the  Council  of 
State — more  rigid,  according  to  one  of  Laud's  enemies,  than  the 
censorship  directed  by  Laud  had  ever  been — some  pamphlets  on 
behalf  of  the  keeping  of  Christmas  managed  to  get  into  circulation. 
By  far  the  ablest  of  these,  A  Christian  Caveat  to  the  New  Sabba- 
tarians, was  published  anonymously  a  few  days  after  Christmas. 
Its  writer,  an  enthusiastic  churchman,  replied  generally  to  an 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  the  festival  by  a  Presbyterian 
preacher  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Ooruhill,  who  had  said  that 
Christmas  was  "  no  better  than  that  feast  which  the  Israelites 
made  unto  the  molten  calf."  The  bulk  of  the  work,  however,  is 
taken  up  with  exhaustive  answers,  full  of  theological  learning, 
and  not  wanting  in  a  lively  wit,  to  the  Sixteen  Quaries,  touching 
the  rise  and  observation  of  Christinas,  propounded  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Heming,  of  Uttoxeter.  Mr.  Heming  had  proved  the  keeping  of 
Christmas  to  be  sinful,  because  of  its  popular  name,  "Christ 
Mass  " ;  because  it  did  a  dishonour  to  "  the  Sabbath  "  ;  because  it 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Synod  (the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines) ;  because  it  had  been  .abrogated  by  Parliament ;  and 
because  all  the  customs  observed  by  the  common  people  in  honour 
of  Christmas  Day — particularly  "  Christmas  Carolles,"  "  Christmas 
Blazes,"  "  Yule-games  or  Christmas  Sports,"  and  "  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Gifts  " — had  been  borrowed  by  the  Popes  from  "  the 
mad  feasts  of  Heathenisine."  The  enemy  of  Christmas  Day  com- 
plained that,  although  it  had  now  ceased  to  be  honoured  by 
"preaching"  and  tlie  opening  of  the  churches,  the  people  still 
stubbornly  refused  "  to  work  and  follow  their  vocation  "  on  that 
day.    The  author  of  the  Caveat  defends  the  English  folk  for  their 
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dumb  resistance  to  the  impositions  of  the  triumphant  Presbv-  | 
ten  uis.  He  dexterously  turns  tlie  tables  upon  his  opponent  by 
feigning  to  believe  thnt  the  late  "  Declaration  of  the  Parliament  " 
(September  27,  1649)  had  virtually  abrogated  its  own  earlier 
abrogations  of  Christmas  Day.  The  Presbyterhn  incumbents 
were  in  bad  odour  with  the  new  Government.  In  all  parts  of 
England  they  were  refusiug  to  take  the  "Engagement,"  whilst 
many  of  "  the  Cavalier  clergy "  had  not  scrupled  to  submit 
to  "  the  powers  that  be "  as  the  de  facto  Government.  The 
Presbyterian  incumbents,  particularly  in  London,  were  known  by 
the  Government  to  be  secretly  acting  in  concert  with  their 
Scottish  co-religionists  on  behalf  of  Charles  II.  The  official 
Mercurius  Politicm  called  them  "  the  Scotch  Trumpeters,"  the 
"  Blue  Pharisees,"'  and  the  "  Kirk-drivers  of  the  City."  The  legal 
abolition  of  Christmas,  which  had  been  proposed  in  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  as  needful  to  the  full  uniformity  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  Churches,  had  been  part  of  the  price  which  the  Par- 
liament had  to  pay  for  the  aid  of  the  Presbyterian  faction.  "  The 
procurers  of  that  Order  against  Christmas  Day,"  says  the  author 
of  the  Caveat, "  have  since  been  detected,  secluded  the  House, 
and  by  full  consent  of  Parliament  declared  to  be  no  other  than 
*  a  Party  and  a  Paction,  acted  on  by  the  powers  of  darkness, 
apostates  from  their  first  principles,  bearing  only  the  name  of 
patriots  and  lovers  of  religion,  and  such  reformers  of  popery  and 
prophanesse,  as  stand  themselves  in  need  of  reformation."  As  it 
■was  at  the  instigation  of  this  minority  of  the  so-called  "  Blue 
Pharisees "  in  the  Long  Parliament  that  the  order  abolishing 
Christmas  Day  had  been  procured,  the  writer  insinuates  that  the 
order  had  lost  its  force  through  their  expulsion  and  condemnation 
by  the  present  residue  of  the  House.  Of  what  price  or  esteem 
these  men's  votes  and  condemning  ought  to  be,  let  either  con- 
science or  reason  determine."  As  for  the  appeal  from  the  Order 
of  the  Parliament  to  the  synodical  authority  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  he  observes  that  this  once  numerous  and  influential 
body  had  sunk  so  low  "  that  it  does  not  now  much  exceed  eighty 
persons."  They  had  held  their  last  session  in  the  February  of 
this  year  (1649),  all(i  tad  since  become  a  mere  temporary 
committee  to  which  Parliament  entrusted  the  examination  of 
ministerial  candidates.  "  Besides,"  he  adds.  "  the  Westminster 
Assembly  had  no  right  to  abolish  a  Christian  festival  of  universal 
observation.  The ''Synod"  was  a  mere  creature  of  the  State; 
"  for  the  Parliament  did  nominate  the  divines."  Neither  did  the 
"  Synod  "  represent  the  parish  churches.  "  There  are  about  10,000 
parish  churches  in  this  Commonwealth,"  said  he,  "  and  most  of 
these  have  not.  had  one  of  their  members  there."  He  suggested 
that,  if  Englishmen  were  "to  cast  out  and  abominate"  all  the 
words  that  are  "  abused  by  Papists,"  they  must  get  rid  also  of 
"  these  words.  Scripture,  Church,  Baptism,  Lord's  Supper, 
Prayer,  Preaching,  Alms,  Penitence,  and  many  more."  There  is 
just  as  much  "superstition,"  he  said  in  the  "not  doings"  of 
Puritans  as  in  the  "  doings  "  of  the  mass  of  English  folk  ;  and  he 
gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the  "  foppish  superstitious  conceits  " 
which  the  Presbyterian  incumbents  were  then  enforcing  upon  the 
parishes.  "  Most  of  you  teach  them,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  unlaw- 
full  to  ring  the  bells  in  peale  on  the  Lord's  Day ;  to  eat  mince- 
pies,  plumb-pottage,  or  brawn  in  December ;  to  trim  the  church 
or  a  private  house  with  holly  and  ivy  about  Christmas,  or  to 
strew  it  with  rushes  about  Midsummer ;  to  stick  a  rosting  piece 
of  bee!'  with  rosemary,  or  to  put  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in  a  collar  of 
brawn  when  it  is  brought  to  table  ;  to  play  at  cards  or  bowles  ;  to 
hawk  pr  hunt;  to  give  money  to  a  servants'  or  apprentices'  box, 
or  to  send  a  couple  of  capons,  or  any  other  present,  to  a  friend  in 
the  Twelve  Dayes ;  to  use  a  ring  in  the  solemnization  of 
marriage;  or  to  cover  a  hearse  with  a  white  sheet." 

A  Puritan  Scripture  Almanack  published  at  the  date,  which  the 
author  of  the  Caveat  describes  as  a  "  phautasticall  almanack,"  had 
proved  the  use  of  Christmas  and  all  its  customs  to  be  acts  of  "con- 
formity to  Heathenism."  The  Almanack  derives  "Yule"  from 
tovXos  or  ouXoy,  and  "  Karrles,"  or  carols,  from  the  cereal  hymns  and 
ollerings  to  Ceres.  Every  Christian  who  sang  a  carol  or  gave  a 
Christmas  box  was  consequently,  like  the  Emperor  Julian,  an 
apostate.  "  These  derivations  of  Yule  and  Karrles,"  said  the 
critic,  "  savour  as  much  of  wit  as  those  of  Tarleton  to  the  school- 
boys of  Westminster,  when  he  told  them  that  'napkin'  came 
from  Neptune,  and  '  trencher '  from  his  trident."  He  adds  his 
own  derivation.  "Oaroll  comes  from  cantate,  which  signifies  to 
sing,  and  rola,  an  interjection  expressing  joy.  For  heretofore,  in 
the  burden  of  delightful  songs,  and  when  men  were  jocund,  they 
were  wont  to  sing  Rola!  Rola!  as  sometimes  we  do  Heyda! 
Heyda!  or  Derry  !  Derry !  "  As  for  "  Christmas  Carolles,"  ho 
answers  "  That  it  was  an  ancient  custom  amongst  the  Christians 
in  their  feasts  to  bring  every  one  into  the  midst,  and  invite  him  to 
sing  unto  God  as  well  as  he  could,  either  out  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
luies,  or  of  bis  own  wit  and  invention,  as  Tertullian  witnesses, 
adv.  Grnteg,  c.  39." 

Concerning  the  Yule-log,  or  "  Blazes,"  he  replies  "  that  a 
great  (ire,  a  little  fire,  or  no  fire,  are  equally  material  to  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas."  But  he  asks  why  those  who  urge  that 
"Blazes  be  not  allowed  in  our  chyiunevs  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber" are  still  such  zealous  advocates  for  "  Bonfires  on  the  5th  of 
November"-'  lie  gives  a  common-sense  apology  for  the  lawful- 
ness of  Heathenish  "  uses  by  Christians,  wtiich  shows  how  much 
more  liberal  and  modem  tho  Churchman  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Was  than  the  Puritan.  "  And  here  we  shall  give  our  oppo- 
Dents  a  Lesson  which  should  be  well  learned  and  remembered  by 
them— that  it  does  not  straightway  follow  because  Heathens  do 


it  the  thing  done  is  heathenish.  For  the  pi inciples  of  the  Gospel 
do  confirm,  not  destroy,  the  principles  of  Nature.  Heathens,  by 
the  light  of  natural  reason,  have  done  and  do  many  excellent 
things,  and  things  commendable  in  Christians.  We  find  upon 
record  the  temperance,  chastity,  prudence,  and  other  virtues  of 
heathens;  and  yet  no  man  can  say  that  temperance,  chastity, 
or  prudence  are  heathenish  and  not  suitable  to  Gospel  prin- 
ciples." He  closes  with  a  smart  Tu  quoque.  He  observes  that 
the  more  learned  amongst  the  opponents  of  Christmas  Day — 
citing  especially  Dr.  Richard  Byfield,  who  had  been  a  fanatical 
preacher  against  bishops,  and  ono  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee for  ejecting  the  loyal  clergy — had  discovered  that  "  the 
heathens  observed  the  Seventh  Day  for  a  holy  day  and  festival." 
"  Yet  they  will  not  say,"  adds  he,  "  that  the  observation  of  the 
Seventh  Day,  as  they  say  of  Christmas  Day,  is  '  heathenish,  and 
not  suitable  to  Gospel  principles.'" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  vindication  of  Christmas-keeping  in 
this  treatise,  as  in  others  of  the  period,  was  confined  to  its  domestic 
observance.  Nobody  thought  of  proposing  its  public  observance 
in  the  parish  churches.  Here  and  there,  in  out-of-way  country 
places,  a  church  may  have  been  opened,  and  the  unlawful  service 
held.  Anthony  a  Wood,  in  his  Autobiography  for  this  year,  tells 
us  that  he  went  with  a  young  friend  from  Oxford  to  "keep  his 
Christmas  at  Bledlow  in  Bucks,  where  they  "  continued  more 
than  a  week."  The  "  Provincial  Synod  of  London  "  took  scrupu- 
lous care  that  no  church  in  the  capital  should  be  desecrated  by 
being  opened  for  the  popish  and  heathenish  festival  on  Tuesday, 
December  25,  1649.  The  rigid  closing  of  the  churches,  however, 
according  to  the  complaint  of  Walter  Cradock,  the  intruded 
preacher  of  All  Hallows  the  Great,  did  not  increase  the  affection 
of  "  carnal  men  "  to  the  Puritan  incumbents.  In  his  Divine  Drops, 
published  shortly  alter  the  Christmas  of  1649  (early  in  January 
1650)  he  gives  some  lively  sketches  of  the  state  of  mind  amongst 
the  Londoners.  The  reaction  against  Puritanism  was  already 
evident  everywhere. 


FOE  THE  SPACE  OF  HALF  AN  HOUR. 

OIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT'S  speech  at  Gloucester  the 
IO  other  nisht  was  supposed  to  usher  in  a  blessed  Christmas 
silence  of  political  talking  for  a  week  or  so ;  and,  as  far  as  the 
major  lights,  or  rather  voices,  go,  that  may  be  true.  But  a  glance 
(or  more  than  a  glance  for  those  unhappy  ones  whom  England 
expects  to  do  their  duty  in  the  way  of  paper-reading)  at  the  papers 
of  Thursday  morning  will  show  that  the  suspension  of  hostilities — 
the  truce  in  the  eternal  war  with  wit  which  minor  speakers 
wage — is  not  regarded  as  binding.  Lord  Ripon  speaks  at  South- 
port  ;  and,  though  it  is  strange  enough  that  any  one  should  want 
to  listen  to  Lord  Ripon,  still  a  man  who  has  even  misgoverned 
India  is  somebody.  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony  (of  whom  nothing  is 
known  or  knowable  except  that  he  is  an  Irish  member  not  in 
prison)  and  Mr.  Labouchere  speak  at  Blackpool,  near  enough 
almost  to  hear  the  echoes  of  Lord  Ripon.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  speaks 
in  the  Holborn  Town  Hall,  and  calls  somebody  "  wicked."  Most 
wondrous  of  all,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  speaks  at  Manchester, 
and  people  apparently  go  to  hear  him,  and  the  Daily  News 
heads  its  report  "  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Balfour."  Why, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  any  human  soul  should 
want  to  listen  to  what  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  has  to  say  on 
any  conceivable  subject  is  one  of  those  problems  which  have  a 
kind  of  unholy  attraction.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  is,  we  believe, 
a  hardworking  journalist  and  stump-orator,  who  earns  his  bread 
by  those  functions  (combined  with  the  other  function  of  Parlia- 
ment-man), and  no  doubt  earns  it,  according  to  his  lights,  faith- 
fully aud  honestly.  He  has  the  Irish  gift  of  fluent  speech  and 
writing  in  a  kind  of  lingo  which  educated  men  (out  of  Ireland, 
America,  and  a  certain  portion  of  France)  regard  with  a  mixture 
of  amusement  aud  contempt,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  has  never 
been  clear  to  the  minds  of  impartial  and  qualified  examiners 
whether  the  Irish  and  American  users  of  it  are  dupes  of  their  own 
words,  of  their  own  style,  or  not.  Frenchmen,  to  do  them  justice, 
certainly  are  such  dupes. 

But  what  is  really  curious  and  worth  considering  is,  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  the  fact  that  audiences,  not  Irish  merely  (and  though 
there  are  thousands  of  Irishmen  in  Manchester,  it  does  not  seem 
that  Mr.  O'Connor's  audience  was  wholly  Irish),  crowd  to  hear 
and  are  influenced  by  the  rant  and  rubbish  that  men  like  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  pour  forth.  Some  Separatist 
newspapers  boast  loudly  that  these  and  other  stumpers  have 
actually  produced  a  considerable  efi'ect,  and  even  alter  the  light 
thrown  by  the  Dulwich  election  on  the  Gladstonian  meaning 
of  a  considerable  efi'ect — to  wit,  the  loss  of  a  hundred  votes — 
it  is  perhaps  a  mistake  that  more  notice  has  not  been  taken  of 
these  Parnellite  raids  by  persons  well  affected  to  the  Constitution. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  take  a  better  example  thau  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  himself  of  the  class  of  speakers  in  question.  There 
is  admitted  to  be  a  kind  of  semi-frantic  conviction  about  Mr. 
Dillon  which  is  with  ignorant  or  weak  persons  sometimes  effective 
—  in  his  case  the  Mahometan  reverence  for  howling  dervishes 
who  are  obviously  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  howling  comes 
in.  But  nobody  ever  accused  Mr.  O'Connor  of  dervish-like  con- 
viction, though  he  is  no  doubt  honest  enough.  No  one  would 
accuse  htm  either  of  scholarship,  or  of  wit,  or  of  historical  accu- 
racy and  learning,  or  of  politicalgrasp,  or  of  any  other  lofty  quality. 
He  is  exactly  what  has  been  defined  already — an  industrious  and 
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fairly  competent  writer  and  speaker  of  Irish  claptrap  and  rant, 
a  tolerable  specimen  of  a  class  commoner  no  doubt  in  America 
tban  here,  but  still  common  enough  wherever  there  is  a  demand 
for  stuff  of  the  kind  at  a  penny  the  line,  or  sixpence  tho  minute,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  tariff.  Now,  iu  the  interval  when  even  this 
stall'  must  cease  for  a  few  hours,  it'  not  a  few  days,  it  is  really  in- 
teresting to  consider  whether  tho  kiud  of  speech  which  such  a  man 
can  make,  and  which  he  and  his  fellows  have  been  making  by  the 
mile  lately,  has  any  effect  or  not. 

What  is  it  that  induces  party  managers,  educated  men  who  are 
members  of  parties,  and  so  forth,  to  sit  on  a  platform  and  listen 
to  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  when  he  says  that  a  Tory-Irish  alliance 
"  existed  almost  without  interruption  from  1880  to  1885,"  a  period 
during  which,  "almost  without  interruption,"  the  Tories  were 
occupied  either  in  steadily  opposing  Mr.  Gladstone's  concessions 
to  Irish  greed  or  in  steadily  and  loyally  supporting  Mr.  Gladstone's 
efforts  to  put  down  Irish  lawlessness  ?  Perhaps  in  any  case  one 
might  have  expected  that  such  persons  would  have  protested 
Against  such  a  statement.  But,  if  they  do  not  protest,  it  can  only 
be  because  they  think  it  unwise  to  discourage  friends,  and  that 
the  friends  whose  peculiar  proceedings  they  are  encouraging  are 
doing  good  to  the  party. 

Now  the  interesting  question  is,  Are  they?  There  are  certain 
(uncomfortable  persons,  pessimists  of  the  kind  justly  abhorrent 
to  the  great  heart  of  the  people,  who  say  that  they  are.  And 
these  detestable  creatures,  proceeding  on  their  evil  line,  go  on 
to  point  out  that  the  state  of  things  which,  to  some  extent 
■at  any  rate,  confronts  us  is  a  natural  result  of  past  events, 
And  especially  of  extended  suffrage.  So  long,  they  say,  as  the 
practical  arbiters  of  politics  were  tolerably  few  and  tolerably 
gifted  with  leisure,  they  had  some  leisure  to  hear  argument 
nud  to  reflect  on  that  argument,  and  at  least  to  pretend  to 
judge  it.  They  did  not  want  to  go  and  spend  their  evenings 
in  a  stuffy  hall  listening  to  some  T.  P.  O'Connor  spouting.  They 
had  reasonably  comfortable  homes  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
could,  if  they  could  not  do  anything  else,  go  to  sleep.  Also 
in  their  odd  way,  they  had  a  certain  common  sense,  if  they  were 
distinctly  deficient  in  poetic  fervour.  Imagine,  quoth  the  evil 
pessimist  (not  we),  imagine  the  great  project  of  the  present  day — 
the  project  which  is  recommended  by  the  iron  consistency  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Una-like  mental  purity  of  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
■the  solid  political  learning  of  Mr.  Labouchere — imagine  this 
project  submitted  to  the  constituencies  of  the  last  century  or  of 
1830-1867!  The  thing  is  inconceivable.  But  you  have  now  got 
■constituencies  in  which  the  great  majority  of  voters  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  evenings,  have  a  vague  idea  that  they  would 
like  to  be  better  off  than  they  are,  are  superficially  educated  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  grossly  ignorant  beyond  that  point ;  in 
short,  who  are  in  the  exact  mood  velle  decipi,  and  to  be  deceived 
accordingly. 

The  concatenation  "  accordingly,"  to  quote  our  dreary  pes- 
simist still  further,  is  to  be  found  exampled  in  Mr.  T. P. O'Connor. 
The  masses  are  no  longer  to  be  led  by  leading  articles — the 
force  which  made  the  newspaper  for  a  time  omnipotent,  and 
which  also  made  the  very  name  of  our  esteemed  contemporary 
(the  Times  a  horror  to  those  who,  as  young  men,  had  to  dine 
with  aged  persons  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  hear  all  the 
■articles  they  had  read  at  breakfast  served  up  at  dinner,  has  dis- 
appeared. Reasoned  opinion  is  not  wanted  in  print.  What  is 
wanted  is  personal  gossip  and  gabble  there  and  shamelessly  distorted 
•comment  on  the  platform.  The  leading  article  (still  pessimista 
loquitur)  is  superseded  by  the  stump.  The  "  Column  of  Daily  Lies," 
as  some  unkind  person  once  phrased  it,  is  now  to  be  provided 
-elsewhere  and  in  another  fashion  than  in  print.  Instead  of  the 
Daily  Blazer  in  the  morning,  Sir  William  Harcourt  takes  up  the 
wondrous  tale  in  the  evening,  and  says  that  Lord  Salisbury  called 
Irishmen  Hottentots  (or  conveys  to  the  careless  hearer  that  Lord 
Salisbury  called  Irishmen  Hottentots),  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  Lord  Salisbury  did  not.  Discussion  ?  What  is  the  use  of  dis- 
cussion ?  You  must  have  somebody  who  can  discuss  (not  a  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  but  quite  another  than  he)  to  begin  with,  and  an 
audience  who  can  appreciate  discussion  in  the  second  place. 
Have  you  got  either?  No.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  mere  sheet  of 
mews  on  the  one  hand,  and  let  us  insist  that  everybody  of  what- 
•ever  ability  shall  come  and  talk  Pogramese  on  the  platform.  We 
will  take  our  facts  from  the  news-sheet  and  our  opinions  from 
the  Pogram,  and  so  shall  we  get  on  very  democratically.  For  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  news-sheet  to  speak  truth,  or  for 
the  Pogram  to  employ  logic ;  and  truth  and  logic  are  the  two 
■things  which  are  most  ill-mated  with  Democracy. 

So  the  pessimist — a  fellow  of  a  very  disagreeable  character.  But 
the  important  point  is  not  the  disagreeableness  of  his  character,  as 
to  which  we  all  agree,  but  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment.  And 
here  it  is  impossible  to  take  so  cheerful  a  view  as  all  right-minded 
persons  would  like  to  take.  Why,  for  instance,  did  not  the 
audience  at  Manchester,  from  a  certain  learned  student  of  Latin 
grammar  downwards,  say  "  Come,  now,  I  say !  "  to  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  when  he  said  that  there  had  been  a  Tory-Irish  alliance 
almost  without  interruption  from  1880  to  1885  ?  They  knew  what 
the  statement  was  ;  Mr.  Bright  will  tell  them  in  three  letters  if  they 
like.  Why  did  they  not  say  what  it  was  ?  Why,  to  push  the 
question  home  still  further,  did  they  listen  to  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
at  all  ?  In  that  hour  of  self-examination  which  religion  and  philo- 
sophy alike  prescribe  to  the  phronimos,  why  did  they  not  say  to 
themselves,  "  In  what  possible  circumstances  can  it  be  right  that  I 
should  be  in  the  same  galley  with  Mr.T.  P.  O'Connor  ?  "  Why  did 


not  tho  audionco  rise  m  masse,  and  say — for  it  is  well  not  to  bo 
ashamed  of  one's  weaknesses — "  We  are  Gladstonlans  because  wo 
choose ;  wo  aro  Homo  Rulers  because  wo  are  told  to  bo  ;  but  wo  will 
not  be  hearers  of  a  third-rate  professional  Iritdi  upoutor."  These  aro 
questions  which  it  is  oxtroniely  easy  to  ask,  which  it  is  extremely 
ditlicult  to  aiiRwor.  It  is,  to  begin  with,  marvellous  hard  for  tho 
phronimos  to  say  why  any  ono  should  go  to  such  a  meoting  at  all. 
Wo  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  tho  men  of  Manchester  as  to  sup- 
pose that  tho  meanest  of  them  has  anything  to  learn  from  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor.  If  you  go  and  hear  Mr.  Gladstone,  you  will,  un- 
less there  aro  cruel  colonels  with  attorney's  letters  about,  hear  a 
triumph  of  political  finesse.  If  you  go  and  hear  Lord  Salisbury, 
you  will  hear  half  a  dozen  things  which  will  rejoice  tho  partici- 
pled  intellect.  If  you  go  and  hear  Mr.  Bright,  you  will  hear  Eng- 
lish of  the  best  kind  admirably  spoken.  If  you  go  and  hear  Sir 
William  Ilarcourt,  you  will  see  and  hear  a  person  who,  "  taken  with 
all  faults,"  as  they  say  in  auctions,  is  alive  and  kicking,  and  who 
sometimes  kicks  with  a  Quasimodoish  vigour  and  a  Gargantuan 
grace.  Mr.  Dillon,  as  we  have  said,  will  supply  an  at  least 
curious  example  of  convinced  irrationality,  Mr.  Labouchere  one  of 
the  ruins  of  wit,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  one  of  the  abiding  truth  of  the 
great  maxim  that  not  to  believe  in  the  Devil  is  insufficient  to 
make  at  least  a  political  philosopher.  It  is  true  that  all  these 
benefits  can  be  obtained  (thanks  to  the  effete  but  still  existing 
daily  papers)  without  the  corvee  of  presence  at  these  political 
orgies,  but  there  are  persons  who  like  to  do  things  thoroughly. 
All  this,  however,  will  throw  absolutely  no  light  on  the  existence 
of  an  audience  for  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  or  for  the  Mahonys, 
Abrahams,  Hookers,  Walkers,  Does,  Roes,  and  the  rest.  To 
account  for  the  audience  at  all,  one  must  suppose  either  an 
infinite  docility  and  modesty  in  the  British  people  or  else  an 
infinite  folly.  And  the  supposition  of  either  will  bring  us  very 
close  to  the  rocks  of  pessimism  which  we  have  signalled,  of 
course  chiefly  with  the  object  of  warning  others  off  them.  "  If  it 
were  possible,"  asked  the  philosopher,  in  that  odd  and  wholly  out 
of  character  utterance  of  his,  "  for  a  nation  to  go  mad  ?  "  "  If 
it  were  possible  for  any  appreciable  part  of  a  nation  to  sit  for 
some  hour  or  so  listening  to  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  "  is  unluckily  a 
question  which  cannot,  like  the  other,  be  left  to  the  charitable- 
construction  of  posterity.  It  apparently  is  possible,  and  a  very 
singular  possibility  it  is. 


WEDDINGS  IX  CARNIOLA. 

IN  the  valleys  of  Upper  Carniola  life  moves  so  slowly  that  it 
almost  seems  to  stagnate.  Slav  patriotism  has  excluded 
German  from  the  elementary  schools ;  and,  as  the  dialect  varies 
so  greatly  that  the  speech  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  district  can 
hardly  be  understood  as  soon  as  its  limits  are  passed,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  whole  literature  of  the  province  should  consist  of 
love  songs,  a  calendar  or  two,  and  a  few  newspapers,  which  are  said 
to  be  distinguished  by  violence  rather  than  power.  The  priests,  for 
reasons  too  complex  to  be  explained  at  present,  for  the  most  part 
side  with  the  extreme  Slav  party,  and  so  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  people  cannot  be  said  to  be  "  moving  onwards  at  hurricane 
speed."  Some  unquiet  minds  may  deplore  such  a  state  of  things  ; 
but  it  has  advantages  which  possess  a  charm  for  those  of  a 
more  sober  temperament.  Among  these  is  the  preservation  of 
old  customs,  which  are  being  abandoned  in  more  enterprising 
districts,  and  which  are  picturesque  enough  to  deserve  attention. 
Even  in  Carniola,  however,  the  more  wealthy  and  instructed  are 
beginning  to  regard  some  of  them  as  vulgar,  while  others  are  for 
economical  reasons  neglected  by  the  poor.  The  customs  of  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  are  such  as  are  practised 
at  the  weddings  of  well-to-do  peasants  in  parts  of  the  country  but 
little  visited  by  strangers. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  let  us  name  the  chief  characters.  Of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  nothing  need  be  said,  and  the  two 
witnesses  which  Austrian  law  requires  may  also  be  passed  over 
without  comment.  They  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the- 
olficial  ceremony,  but  are  in  other  respects  lay  figures.  The  person 
who  gives  the  bride  away,  and  who  is  for  the  day  called  her 
father,  is  a  more  important  personage.  He  may  be  chosen  from 
any  of  her  relations  or  friends,  and  even  when  the  father  is  still 
alive  another  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  selected.  He  used  to 
be  decked  out  in  a  costume  which  must  have  been  striking  rather 
than  becoming.  He  wore  two  waistcoats,  the  lower  of  which 
was  closely  buttoned,  while  the  other  was  loosely  laced  above  it. 
In  winter  the  usual  fur  cap  was  surmounted  by  a  hat ;  in  summer 
a  pointed  silk  edifice  was  substituted  for  the  former,  and  on  it  the 
hat  was  placed.  In  either  case  the  headgear  was  some  foot  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  the  effect  when  it  was  placed  upon  a  short 
man  was  remarkable.  Iu  some  secluded  valleys  this  dress  may 
perhaps  still  be  used  ;  elsewhere  it  now  exists  only  in  the  memory 
of  elderly  persons.  The  bridesmaid  who  places  the  marriage 
garland  upon  the  bride's  head  is  generally  her  most  intimate  un- 
married friend.  There  are  others  who  play  an  inferior  part ;  but 
their  importance  does  not  seem  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  in  the 
German  provinces.  In  Moravia,  for  instance,  the  chief  brides- 
maid puts  a  small  myrtle  wreath  on  the  head  of  the  bride- 
groom as  well  as  the  bride  when  they  enter  the  church.  These 
wreaths  are  carefully  preserved,  and  whenever  one  drops  to  pieces 
it  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  approaching  death  of  the  persou  whu 
has  worn  it. 
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But  to  return  to  Carniola.  On  the  afternoon  before  the  wedding 
the  brides-room's  friends  fetch  the  bride's  dowry  from  her  father's 
bouse,  and  when  doing  so  take  everything  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon  to  make  it  larger.  At  times  even  cattle  have  been 
driven  away  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  whole  matter  is  generally 
considered  and  treated  as  a  joke.  On  the  following'  morning  they 
again  assemble  at  the  bridegroom's  house,  and  after  they  have 
enjoyed  a  good  lunch  proceed  in  a  body  to  that  of  the  bride, 
where  her  own  acquaintances  have  been  similarly  entertained. 
As  soon  as  the  young  men  approach  the  doors  are  closed  against 
them,  and  an  old  woman  appears  at  one  of  the  windows  and  asks 
what  they  want.  The  bridegroom  demands  his  bride.  The  old 
lady  pretends  not  to  know  her,  and  he  has  to  describe  her  in  a 
somewhat  uncomplimentary  way.  Other  women  and  girls  who 
partially  answer  to  his  description  are  sent  out,  till  at  last  his 
exactness  compels  the  garrison  to  surrender  the  right  one. 

The  whole  party  now  walk  or  drive  in  procession  to  the  church. 
Most  marriages  take  place  in  the  winter,  and  at  that  season  the 
usual  dress  of  all  the  men  is  a  long,  loose  overcoat  or  cloak.  Till 
■very  lately  custom  compelled  the  bridegroom  to  don  such  a  gar- 
ment even  in  summer,  for  the  general  belief  is  that,  if  the  bride  can 
manage  to  kneel  on  any  part  of  it  during  the  ceremony,  she  will 
bear  rule  in  her  new  home,  and  not  to  have  given  her  a  chance  of 
doing  so  would  of  course  have  been  defrauding  her  of  her  natural 
rights.  Many  other  superstitions  are  connected  with  the  service. 
Thus,  if  the  bride  weeps  it  is  considered  a  good  omen  ;  if  the 
candles  on  the  altar  flicker,  it  is  a  bad  one  for  the  harmony  of  the 
marriage. 

The  ceremony  is  hardly  over  before  the  festivities  begin  anew. 
In  some  parts  of  Carinthia  wine  is  brought  into  the  church  and 
blessed  by  the  priest,  who  drinks  the  first  glass  to  the  bride's 
health  ;  but  in  Carniola  the  party  leaves  the  church  before  begin- 
ning its  carousals.  The  delay,  however,  is  not  long,  as  custom  in- 
sists that  a  pause  shall  be  made  at  every  inn  that  is  passed  on  the 
road.  During  the  whole  afternoon  the  great  object  of  the  unmar- 
ried young  men  of  the  village  is  to  capture  the  bride.  If  she  can 
be  lured  out  of  the  bridegroom's  sight  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
she  is  at  once  surrounded  and  carried  oft'  to  some  neighbouring 
bouse.  When  she  has  been  fairly  taken  she  must  yield  quietly 
and  give  no  sign  of  her  whereabouts.  The  bridegroom  and  the 
biide's  father  now  start  in  search  of  her.  As  there  are  numerous 
scouts,  and  she  is  frequently  removed  from  place  to  place,  a  con- 
siderable time  often  elapses  before  she  can  be  found.  When  the 
two  pursuers  have  at  last  tracked  her  to  her  hiding  place,  they 
have  to  ransom  her  by  paying  for  all  the  wine  that  has  been  drunk 
in  the  meantime. 

Except  on  such  an  occasion,  each  guest  pays  his  own  score  both 
on  the  way  from  church  and  at  the  marriage  feast,  when  it  is 
given,  as  it  usually  is,  in  an  inn.  At  the  latter  merrymaking  the 
chief  interest  centres  on  the  bride's  father,  who  is  expected  to 
make  a  speech,  in  which  he  draws  as  unflattering  a  picture  as 
possible  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  bridegroom,  who  must 
reply  to  the  raillery  as  best  he  can.  As  both  speakers  make  as 
many  jocose  allusions  as  occur  to  them  to  the  rest  of  the  company, 
this  contest  of  wit  is  considered  the  great  treat  of  the  day. 

After  a  time  the  bride  is  solemnly  brought  to  her  future  home, 
but  there  she  has  to  pass  through  a  scene  similar  to  one  already 
described.  On  the  threshold  she  is  met  by  the  bridegroom's 
mother  or  some  other  elderly  female  relation  of  his,  who  asks 
who  she  is  and  what  she  wants.  This  is  the  commencement  of  a 
humorous  catechism,  which  sometimes  becomes  rather  broad,  and 
is  always  greeted  by  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  audience.  At 
last,  when  the  mother-in-law  has  been  satisfied,  she  produces  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  long,  thin  wheaten  loaf  which  has  been  baked 
for  the  purpose,  and  oilers  them  to  the  new  mistress  of  the 
house.  The  latter  sips  the  wine,  and  lets  a  gold  or  silver  coin 
fall  into  the  glass  as  a  gift  to  the  mother.  She  then  takes  the 
bread  in  her  right  hand,  and  holds  it  over  her  lelt  shoulder. 
Some  person  standing  behind  her  must  take  it.  Many  explana- 
tions of  this  custom  are  given,  but  they  are  all  modern  and 
rationalistic.  In  most  places,  however,  it  is  considered  a  good 
omen  if  the  bread  is  taken  by  a  needy  old  womau,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  bride  to  stand  too  long  in 
such  a  position,  and  so  one  of  the  wedding  party  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  take  the  loaf. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  happy  couple  have  had  rather  a 
trying  day;  indeed,  a  bashful  man  might  almost  be  pardoned  if 
he  hesitated  to  enter  into  the  hoiy  state  of  wedlock  by  so  rugged 
a  path.  Even  in  England  it  has  been  said  that  t  he  wedding-day 
is  generally  the  most  uncomfortable  that  the  bridegroom  has  ever 
known,  yet  here  he  is  allowed  to  escape  from  publicity  and  his 
friends  at  an  early  hour,  whereas  in  Carniola  the  rtgony  is  piled  up 
to  the  very  utmost.  If  a  stranger  marries  a  girl  of  means  and 
thus  takes  her  from  her  village,  his  sufferings  are  not  yet  at  an 
end.  The  youths  believe  th»t  they  have  a  right  to  levy  a  toll  on 
her  fortune.  This  i9  done  in  various  ways;  we  give  the  most 
elaborate.  A  rope,  to  which  wreaths  and  flowers  are  bound,  is 
spanned  across  the  road  which  the  bridal  party  has  to  pass. 
Behind  this  a  large  table  with  two  flagons  of  wine  and  numerous 
glasses  is  placed,  liefore  the  table  a  young  man  is  seated  facing 
the  direction  from  which  the  newly-married  pair  must  come. 
ll<-  wears  a  half-mask  and  false  beard,  and  has  before  him 
the  largest  book  he  can  borrow.  When  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom arrive  he  pretends  to  read  from  it  a  number  of  jocose 
remarks  which  have  a  distinct  reference  to  them,  and  then 
proposes  a  riddle  containing  an  allusion  to  some  event  in  their 


past  lives.  If  the  bride's  father,  who  generally  attends  the 
I  couple  to  the  limits  of  the  village,  or,  in  case  he  is  not  there, 
!  the  bridegroom,  can  find  the  answer  to  it,  he  has  a  right  to 
propose  one  in  his  turn,  and  so  the  contest  goes  on  till  one  of 
the  parties  fails.  The  masked  youth  then  reads  from  his  book  a 
eulogy  of  the  bride  which  insists  on  the  great  loss  the  village 
suffers  by  her  removal,  and  demands  toll.  A  discussion  generally 
ensues.  The  young  men  think  they  have  a  right  to  one  florin  for 
every  thousand  in  the  bride's  fortune,  but  such  a  sum  is  very 
rarely  paid.  Two  hundred  florins  have,  however,  in  late  years 
been  given,  and  donations  of  from  ten  to  eighty  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent.  When  an  understanding  has  been  arrived  at,  the 
rope  is  lowered  and  the  health  of  the  wedding  party  is  drunk. 
Formerly,  when  a  rich  villager  brought  home  a  wife  from  another 
place,  the  unmarried  girls  of  his  village  used  to  levy  a  similar 
toll,  but  they  now  rarely  insist  upon  their  right  to  do  so. 

These  customs,  of  course,  afford  an  opportunity  for  rustic  jests, 
in  which  the  laugh  does  not  always  remain  on  the  side  of  those 
who  first  started  the  fun.  Thus,  in  a  recent  case,  a  townsman 
married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  peasant  who  was  little  known 
in  the  country  town  to  which  she  came.  The  young  men  of 
the  place  resolved  to  capture  her,  but  the  wedding  party  were 
informed  of  their  design,  and  the  bride  lent  her  dress  and 
!  ornaments  to  a  friend  who  was  taken  instead.  Wine  was  drunk 
and  given  away  in  large  quantities,  but  no  one  came  to  seek  the 
bride,  who  was  sitting  in  her  full  state  among  the  revellers. 
Suspicions  were  at  last  aroused,  and  it  was  found  that  the  wedding 
party  with  the  real  bride  had  safely  returned  home,  so  that  the 
youug  men  were  left  to  pay  the  reckoning  themselves.  Many 
such  stories  are  told,  but  they  have  seldom  more  than  a  local 
interest.  It  may  be  added  that  bride  and  bridegroom  frequently 
connive  at  the  capture  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
entertaining  their  friends  ;  indeed,  when  they  are  wealthy,  they 
are  considered  rather  mean  if  they  do  not  do  so. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  customs  as  belonging  to  Carniola  ;  but 
they  are  largely  practised  in  the  Slav  districts  of  Carinthia  as 
well,  and  they  are,  of  course,  subject  to  innumerable  variations. 
In  one  village  a  pistol  is  fired  off  in  the  church  as  soon  as  the 
marriage  service  is  finished  ;  in  another  the  company  proceed 
at  once  to  the  parsonage,  and  there  remain  drinking  till  the 
evening,  the  wine  being  fetched  in  equal  quantities  from  each  of 
the  inns.  The  changes,  however,  for  the  most  part  only  affect  the 
details ;  the  general  course  of  procedure  is  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, and  no  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  folklore  can 
doubt  that  many  parts  of  it  have  an  ancient  origin.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  such  customs  should  still  remain  in  full  force  in  our 
own  age,  and  in  a  country  where  education  is  compulsory.  This 
is,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  great  part  owing  to  the 
seclusion  which  their  Slav  dialect  imposes  on  the  people.  The 
dreud  of  offending  fate  in  the  most  important  actions  of  life, 
which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature,  has  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  old  rites;  and,  finally,  the  very 
monotony  of  their  usual  lives  renders  the  inhabitants  eager  to 
seize  every  opportunity  or  excuse  for  excitement. 


RECENT  MATINEES. 


1"1  HE  representation  of  Othello  at  a  matinee  on  Tuesday  at  the- 
-  Vaudeville,  with  Mr.  Charles  Charrington  as  the  Moor,  Miss 
Janet  Achurch  as  Desdemona,  and  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  as  Iago, 
was  one  of  those  not  infrequent  dramatic  performances  which  it 
is  possible  to  commend  in  parts  and  regard  with  sincere  dissatis- 
faction as  a  whole.  Every  actor  is  desirous  of  essaying  a 
Shakspearian  character,  and  Mr.  Charrington's  dramatic  capacity 
and  natural  gilts  of  temperament  are  sufficient  to  justify  hi» 
ambition.  His  Othello,  however,  was  marked  by  a  curious  initial 
defect  that  influenced  the  impressiveness  of  the  whole  interpreta- 
tion. His  acting  in  the  first  scenes  failed  to  strike  the  true  key 
to  the  character.  It  was  not  the  noble,  open-minded,  gallant 
soldier  of  fortune,  inspirer  of  confidence  and  generously  conuding,. 
that  Mr.  Charrington's  speech  and  demeanour  proclaimed,  but 
rather  a  languid  and  luxurious  Oriental,  touched  with  the  debility 
of  irresolution.  His  address  to  the  Doge  and  Council,  for 
instance,  did  not  reveal,  as  it  should,  the  engaging  simplicity 
aud  magnanimity  of  Othello's  nature.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  tame 
piece  of  stage  elocution.  When,  however,  the  first  tremulous 
moments  of  suspicion  begin  to  stir  the  Moor  aud  onwards  to  the 
first  phases  of  confusion  when  the  base  alloy  is  precipitated  in  his 
soul,  Mr.  Charrington  showed  decided  grasp  of  the  part,  and  his 
rendering  was  not  without  its  fine  moments.  In  the  crucial  scene 
with  Iago  (Act  iii.  sc.  3)  he  suggested  with  considerable  success- 
the  "  divided  kingdom  "  of  his  mind.  Later,  when  honourable 
doubt  and  the  fitful  revolt  of  his  noble  candour  are  quenched  by 
the  poison  of  passion,  Mr.  Charrington's  emotional  expression  was 
somewhat  too  insistently  febrile  and  high-pitched.  Its  violence 
lacked  the  gloomy  pauses  that  hint  of  yet  unsounded  depths  and 
unsuspected  access  of  passion  still  to  come.  It  is  true  that  the 
inw  ard  workings  of  Othello's  mind  are  less  complex  and  demand 
less  subtlety  in  the  actor  than  the  part  of  Iago,  but  much  more 
is  required  than  mere  turbulence.  To  hear  "  Othello's  jealous 
doubt  spout  out"  is  but  a  popular  satisfaction,  just  as  to  find 
the  gentle  Desdemona  merely  a  sweet  submissive  woman  is  a 
pretty  stage  convention.  The  Desdemona  of  Miss  Achurch  be- 
trayed a  richer  and  more  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  part. 
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Her  acting  before  the  Doge,  as  intermediary  between  Brnbantio 
and  Othello,  was  extremely  happy,  ua  it  suggested   the  key 
to  the  Moor's  character,  which  was  certainly  wanting  in  Mr. 
i     Charringtou's  presentment,  and  her  rendering!  graceful  and  sym- 
pathetic throughout,  possessed  also  true  artistic  consistency.  Her 
command  of  emotional  expression  in  pure  tragedy  proved  to 
.be  of  uncommon  range  and  power  in  the  pathetic  bedchamber 
t     scene.    The  most  striking  success,  perhaps,  achieved  by  Miss 
s     tAchurch  was  in  the  scene  where  Desdemona  pleads  for  Cassio  with 
Othello,  the  significance  of  which  has  seldom  been  suggested  with 
e     so  much  subtlety  and  truth.    To  deal  justly  with  Mr.  Vozin's 
Iago,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  his  reading  of  the 
part  and  the  actor's  personal  acquirements  in  elocution  and  stage 
:     accomplishments.    If  we  cannot  assent  to  Mr.  Vezin's  interpre- 
tation, w«  cannot  praise  too  highly  his  elocutionary  skill.  Ho 
,     is  one  of  the  few  living  actors  whose  delivery  of  blank  verse 
j     does  not  set  the  sensitive  ear  a-shuddering.    We  recognize  the 
i     verse  of  Shakspeare  with  Mr.  Vezin  on  the  stage,  and  do  not 
i     -mistake  it  for  the  average  reader's  blundering  declamation  of  a 
newspaper  leading  article.  His  admirable  recitation  of  the  rhymed 
verses,  "  She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud,"  was  a  real 
■delight  to  hear  and  a  lesson  for  the  unregenerate  stage.    Of  Mr. 
Terry's  Cassio  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  save  that  it  was  not 
Shakspeare's  Cassio.    A  Venetian  gentleman  in  his  cups  would 
not  descend  to  the  mere  buffoonery  of  the  serving-man,  as  Mr. 
Terry  surmised;  though  we  may  say  that,  if  he  could  do  so, 
Mr.  Terry's  playing  was  not  without  cleverness.  :  Mis3  Carlotta 
Addison's  Emilia  was  a  little  wanting  in  colour,  though  not  with- 
out merit.    Mr.  Vollaire  played  Brabantio,  Mr.  de  Cordova  the 
Doge,  and  Mr.  Foss  was  the  Roderigo. 

Incongruities  of  all  kinds  abound  in  Handfast,  the  new 
■drama  by  Messrs.  H.  Hamilton  and  Mark  Quinton,  produced 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  There  was  a  very  plethora 
of  duels,  attempted  poisonings,  and  needless  deathbeds,  railway 
murders,  and  a  general  display  throughout  of  what  might  be 
■called  melodramatic  stock-in-trade.  So  good,  however,  was  the 
-dialogue,  which  is  terse,  and  often  witty,  that  the  audience 
watched  the  piece  patiently  enough,  and  called  loudly  for  the 
authors  at  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  heroine  was  enacted 
by  Miss  Caroline  Hill,  who  during  her  absence  in  the  United 
States  has  not  improved  her  dramatic  method.  Tbat  she  can  act 
very  well,  however,  was  proved  in  the  second  act,  in  a  really 
fine  scene  with  her  husband.  Miss  Norreys  was  the  ingenue,  and 
filayed  nicely.  She  spoke  some  smart  things  very  pleasantly. 
Mr.  Yorke  Stephens,  as  the  victim  of  the  piece,  the  Earl  of  Ciren- 
cester, played  an  uninteresting  part  very  gracefully.  Mr.  W. 
Herbert,  admirably  got  up  as  a  French  noblemany  looking  for  all 
.the  world  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  La  Vie  Parisienne, 
would  have  produced  a  much  greater  effect  if  he  had  not  persisted 
in  speaking  in  broken  English.  If  Handfast  does  not  introduce  us 
exactly  to  the  world  in  which  one  amuses  oneself,  it  does  to  the 
monde  oil  Von  jure;  for  never  before  have  we  heard  such  a  volley 
of  oaths  as  was  launched  at  our  heads  by  the  villains  and  their 
denouncers  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to  its  fall.  Mr.  Giddens, 
•  too,  as  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  bishop  and  an  attorney,  in  the  last 
act  read  the  principal  villain  a  pious  lecture  on  wickedness  in 
general  and  eternal  punishment  in  particular  which,  however  edi- 
ifying  it  might  be  at  the  Tabernacle,  was  out  of  place  on  the  stage. 

The  Calthorpe  Case,  represented  for  the  first  time  last  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  its  author, 
Mr.  Arthur  Goodrich,  who  has  become  almost  blind,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  well-constructed  play.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Good- 
rich has  followed  the  example  of  several  recent  dramatists  and 
explained  the  mystery  of  the  piece  too  early,  so  that  many  of 
the  audience  were  at  sea  as  to  the  motive  of  the  remainder. 
It  should  be  a  law  with  dramatists  not  to  relate  anything  upon 
which  the  interest  of  their  work  hinges  until  either  very  late  in 
the  first  act  or  towards  the  middle  of  the  second.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  The  audience  has  not  all  assembled,  and 
many  others  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the  voices  of 
the  players.  The  Prologue  of  The  Calthorpe  Case  is  inferior  to 
the  drama  proper,  and  indeed  the  whole  work  will  need  careful 
revision.  But  the  characters  are  all  very  well  sketched,  the 
situations  are  dramatic  and  unexpected,  and  the  dialogue  terse 
and  often  witty.  Two  characters  especially  are  worthy  of  com- 
mendation— those  of  Squire  Hereford,  a  good-natured  country 
gentleman,  and  Barbara  Calthorpe,  a  vivacious,  piquante  young 
personage,  who  has  spent  her  earlier  days  in  Australia.  All  the 
scenes  between  these  two  lovers  were  admirable,  and  provoked 
hearty  laughter  and  much  applause.  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington 
played  Squire  Hereford,  and  Miss  Fanny  Brough  Barbara.  Miss 
Brough  cannot  be  too  highly  congratulated  on  her  success.  She 
managed  to  be  pertly  amusing,  and  delivered  her  mischievous 
badinage  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  its  fun,  whilst  skilfully 
avoiding  vulgarity.  Moreover,  she  was  always  true  to  nature, 
and  never  forced  her  wit.  Miss  Webster,  a  young  actress  who 
has  considerable  talent,  was  excellent  as  the  heroine ;  and,  were 
she  to  study  repose  a  little  more,  and  to  subdue  a  tendency 
to  overact,  she  would  be  even  better  than  she  is.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Farquhar  acted  with  much  delicacy  the  part  of  Jasper  Calthorpe. 
A  remarkably  clever  character-sketch  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Pateman  as  the  rascally  private  inquiry  agent  Lemuel.  The  two 
lovers  were  Messrs.  Fuller  Mellish  and  Percy  Lyndal ;  but  both 
fell  into  the  very  common  error  of  being  more  boisterous  than 
ardent  in  their  love-making.  The  applause  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  was  genuinely  favourable. 


Tho  matinee  at  the  Novelty  which  introduced  Nuhmie,  a  new 
play  by  Messrs.  F.  Lyster  and  P.  Iloriot — adapted,  it  seems,  from 
an  American  novel— afforded  Miss  Cooper-Parr  very  few  oppor- 
tunities to  distinguish  herself.  Sidonie.  is  a  poor  play,  dealing 
with  a  shocking  amount  of  iniquity  perpetrated  by  a  variety  of 
rather  stupid  people  and  by  the  adventuress  who  gives  her  natno 
to  tlie  piece.  Sidonie  would  like  to  kill  somebody  else,  failing 
which  more  desirable  end,  she  kills  herself.  The  young  lady  who 
undertook  this  part  has  a  line  presence,  is  evidently  clover,  but 
her  pronunciation  is  decidedly  American  and  emphatic;  and  as  an 
actress,  notwithstanding  some  natural  gifts,  it  may  bo  said  that 
she  has  everything  to  unlearn  and  everything  to  learn.  A  very 
amusing  little  piece,  by  R,  K.  Ilervey,  called  Good  Business, 
preceded  Sidonie,  and  provoked  uproarious  laughter,  being  capi- 
tally played  by  Messrs.  Arthur  Williams  and  John  Lo  Hay  and 
Miss  T.  Roma.    It  will  possibly  be  heard  of  again. 


THE  SUGAR  BOUNTIES  CONFERENCE. 

THE  International  Conference  on  the  sugar  question,  which 
began  its  sittings  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  24th  of  last 
month,  has  now  adjourned  ;  and  accounts  of  its  proceedings  have, 
with  commendable  and  most  unusual  celerity,  been  published 
by  the  British  Government.  Baron  de  Worms  had  a  most 
difficult  task  to  perform;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  generally  known  that,  so  far,  he  has  got  through  it 
in  an  extremely  satisfactory  manner.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
induce  ten  or  eleven  Governments  to  send  representatives  to 
submit  their  private  systems  of  sugar  taxation  to  criticism  over 
the  mahogany  of  a  twelfth.  It  must  have  been  still  more  difficult 
to  preside  over  the  elements  of  such  a  Congress,  and  to  persuade 
the  delegates  to  agree  to  any  common  basis  of  action,  especially 
when  this  latter  included  so  sweeping  a  principle  as  that  of  entire 
denunciation  of  sugar  bounties.  Yet  it  is  this,  and  no  less,  that 
all  the  Powers  represented  have  consented  to  recommend  to  their 
Governments.  There  is  no  uncertain  sound  about  their  Report. 
They  are  entirely  in  agreement,  also,  with  one  exception,  that  a 
system  of  manufacturing  and  refining  sugar  in  bond  is  the  only 
way  in  which  bounties  can  be  avoided ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  sugar  interests  in  several  countries  will  not  fail 
to  raise,  there  is  now  every  likelihood  that  such  a  system  will  be 
carried  out  by  a  convention  when  the  Conference  meets  again 
next  spring. 

More  than  this  the  most  sanguine  opponent  of  the  bounties  had 
no  right  to  expect.  A  delay  of  some  months  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  permit  each  Government  to  prepare  the  scheme  of  law  for 
its  own  national  requirements.  Each  of  these  schemes  must  then 
be  submitted  for  international  approval ;  since  no  Government 
will  be  so  Quixotic  as  to  abolish  bounties  while  its  own  sugar 
industry  is  left  exposed  to  the  unfair  competition  of  neighbouring 
nations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  countries  which  are 
actually  taking  part  in  the  Conference  are  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
beet-growing  countries,  and  live-sixths  of  the  cane-supplying 
regions,  which  comprise  the  colonies  of  England,  France,  Holland, 
and  Spain,  are  represented.  Brazil,  which  produces  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons  of  cane-sugar,  and  the  United  States,  where  about 
half  that  quantity  is  grown,  did  not  hold  aloof,  but,  owing  to 
certain  accidents  of  technical  etiquette,  are  at  present  only  repre- 
sented "  oflicieusement."  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  entire 
sugar  world  has,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  formed  the  serious 
intention  of  remedying  a  general  malady  of  trade. 

There  is  one  skeleton  at  the  feast,  however,  and  one  exception 
to  the  general  harmony  of  opinion.  Belgium  is  usually  looked 
upon  as  a  State  less  bitten  by  Protection  than  her  Continental 
neighbours.  It  is  therefore,  at  first  sight,  surprising  that  she  is 
the  only  nation  which  has  refused,  while  signing  the  Protocol,  to 
signify  her  desire  to  see  the  sugar  bounties  abolished  in  the  parti- 
cular way  proposed.  The  opposition  of  Belgium,  however,  seems 
upon  examination  to  be  less  serious  than  this  expression  of  reserve 
might  imply.  We  gather,  in  fact,  that  the  Belgian  delegates  were 
even  in  entire  sympathy  with  their  colleagues  on  the  desirability  of 
abolishing  bounties.  What  they  object  to  is  the  imposition  of  a 
strict  system  of  supervision  in  their  manufactories  and  refineries. 
No  doubt  the  real  fact  is  that  the  Belgian  sugar  establishments 
are  smaller  and  more  intermittent  in  their  work  than  those 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  it  may  very  probably  be  the  case 
that  Excise  supervision,  with  its  inevitable  restrictions,  would 
prove  both  unpopular  and  costly  to  the  Belgians.  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  natural  remedy  is  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  which 
only  brings  in  600,000/.  out  of  twelve  millions,  the  total  revenue, 
and  must  always  cost  a  large  sum  to  collect.  Instead  of  suggesting 
this  alteration,  the  Belgian  delegates  appear  from  the  dratt  Con- 
vention to  have  proposed  merely  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  and  an 
increase  of  the  assumed  or  taxed  yield.  In  a  previous  article  we 
went  somewhat  minutely  into  this  question  of  legal  yield,  .and  we 
need  only  repeat  the  importance  of  recollecting  that  the  bounties 
as  at  present  given  are  mainly  indirect,  that  is  to  say,  are  caused 
by  the  taxation  of  the  raw  material  employed  being  insufficient, 
while  the  full  amount,  that  should  have  been  paid,  is  returned  to 
the  taxpayer,  as  a  drawback,  when  the  sugar  is  exported. 

If  we  apply  this  to  Belgium,  we  find  that  the  tax  is  levied  there 
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on  the  juice  of  the  beet  upon  the  assumption  that  a  hectolitre  of  juice 
of  a  certain  density  will  produce  1,500  grammes  of  sugar.  If,  as  is 
admitted  to  be  the  case,  1,700  or  even  1,750  grammes  of  sugar  are 
made  from  this  hectolitre  of  juice,  it  is  obvious  that  the  200  or 
250  grammes  in  excess  of  the  supposed  yield  will  pay  no  duty  if 
consumed  at  home,  aud  if  exported  will  receive  back  as  "draw- 
back "  a  sum  of  money  which  has  never  been  paid,  thus  getting  a 
bounty. 

It  is  also  evident  that,  even  if  1,500  grammes  is  the  average 
true  yield  of  a  hectolitre  for  the  whole  of  Belgium,  there  will  be 
great  differences  of  yield  between  one  district  and  another;  so 
that,  as  has  been  alleged  by  certain  Dutch  authorities,  it  is  possible 
lor  the  richer  beets  near  the  Dutch  frontier  to  get  a  considerable 
bounty  on  being  exported  to  Holland,  and  thus  the  Dutch  sugar- 
growers  be  injured.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
system  of  strict  bonded  manufacture  is  the  only  one  that  will 
avoid  mutual  recrimination  between  the  sugar-growers.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  both  Germany  and  Austria  bave  already 
paved  the  way  for  such  a  system,  the  former  by  adopting  a  new 
consumption  tax  on  sugar,  which  must,  of  course,  be  collected 
under  Excise  supervision,  and  the  latter  by  the  whole  duty  being 
paid  in  this  way,  and  by  the  repayment  on  all  sugar  exported  of 
an  open  bounty,  which  can  be  taken  off  when  other  countries  cease 
to  give  their  indirect  bounties. 

We  observe  that  neither  the  Protocol  nor  the  Convention 
contains  any  penal  clause.  The  desirability  of  such  a  clause  can 
hardly,  however,  fail  to  be  discussed  when  the  delegates  meet  to 
resume  their  labours.  It  is  clear  that  sugar  imported  from  a  non- 
bounty-giving  country  is  brought  into  the  foreign  market  at  a 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  sugar  that  has  received  a  bounty ; 
but  the  remedy  is  not  easy  to  find.  Indirect  bounties  caused  in 
the  way  we  have  described  vary  according  to  season  and  locality, 
and  every  parcel  of  sugar  ought  to  have  a  distinct  rate  of  counter- 
vailing duty  applied  in  order  to  put  it  on  a  par  with  what  is 
bounty-fed.  Prohibition  of  all  sugar  from  a  bounty-giving  country 
would  be  easier  of  application,  but  a  very  stern  remedy  ;  and  the 
Conference  is  to  be  congratulated  on  going  so  far  on  the  road 
towards  the  abolition  of  bounties  without  having  to  enter  into 
this  thorny  question. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Protocol  which  appears  to  contemplate 
the  general  adoption  of  the  French  system  of  saccharimetry  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  of  so  much  value  as  the  rest.  If  a  secure 
system  of  manufacturing  and  refining  in  bond  is  established  in  all 
countries,  no  duty  will  be  paid  on  what  is  exported,  and  there 
can  therefore  be  no  drawback  and  no  bounty.  For  statistical 
purposes,  however,  it  would  always  be  useful  to  have  a  common 
standard  of  what  is  sugar;  and,  until  a  better  system  be  invented, 
the  French  method  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  far  in  advance  of 
the  so-called  Dutch  standards  of  colour.  These  latter  have  pro- 
bably led  more  traders  into  the  downward  path  of  defrauding 
the  Customs  than  any  other  rubric  in  a  protective  tariff.  There 
were  many  pitfalls  among  which  the  Baron  de  Worms,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  had  to  steer  his  way,  and  among  the  most 
dangerous  of  these  must  hive  been  the  tendency  to  allow  the 
abolition  of  protective  duties  to  form  part  of  the  programme  of 
the  Sugar  Conference.  We  are  glad  that  we  find  no  allusion  to 
this  question  in  the  Protocol.  To  insist  on  absolute  free  trade  in 
sugar  between  all  the  Great  Powers  would  be  a  much  stronger 
measure  than  abolition  of  bounties  on  export.  The  Conference 
was  very  wise  in  leaving  the  home  market,  for  the  present,  to  the 
discretion  of  each  country.  It  would  never  do,  by  being  in  too 
great  a  hurry,  to  imperil  the  immediate  question  of  the  abolition 
of  the  bounties.  Later  congresses,  we  trust,  will  proceed  to 
further  successes ;  but  one  thing  well  done  is  enough  on  one 
occasion. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  able,  at  Derby,  to 
welcome  the  termination  of  the  labours  of  the  Sugar  Congress  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  declared  so  courageously  for  Free-trade. 
The  harmony  between  Free-trade  and  the  abolition  of  bounties  is 
one  which  is  often  wilfully  concealed.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  deputations  which 
has  been  waiting  on  the  British  delegates,  was  that  of  the  London 
Trades  Council,  representing  many  thousand  Trade-Unionists,  who 
professed  themselves  staunch  Free-traders,  and  who  on  that  very 
account  declared  themselves  especially  anxious  for  the  suppression 
of  the  bounties.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  working-man, 
then,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  many  British  industries  con- 
nected with  sugar-refining,  besides  those  more  obvious  interests 
of  our  cane-growing  colonies,  the  action  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  in  promoting  the  Conference  will  give  very  general 
satisfaction.  The  choice  of  Baron  de  Worms  to  preside  over  the 
Conference  was  one  greatly  to  be  commended,  aud,  in  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  the  extraordinarily  successful  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  delegates,  we  are  far  from  failing  to  ap- 
preciate the  tact,  patience,  and  intelligence  of  the  President. 
Baron  de  Worms  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  ho  has 
conspicuously  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Government  of 
which  he  i3  a  member. 


SIBERIA. 

IjlROli  one  point  of  view  Siberia,  the  new  melodiania  at  the 
-  Princess's  Theatre — new,  that  is  to  say,  to  England,  for  it 
appears  to  have  met  with  well-merited  failure  six  years  ago  in 
America — is  a  very  remarkable  work.    As  a  general  rule,  a  play 


has  something  to  recommend  it.  Though  the  main  plot  may  be  bad, 
effective  episodes  may  be  introduced ;  incidents  may  be  crudely 
devised,  when  the  central  idea  of  the  drama  is  good  ;  feeble  con-> 
struction  may  be  redeemed  by  telling  dialogue ;  or,  again,  though 
the  dialogue  be  poor,  it  may  be  possible  to  commend  characters 
well  drawn  aud  contrasted.  Even  if  there  be  nothing  to  praise  so 
far  as  the  dramatist  is  concerned,  plays  are  sometimes  forced  into 
prosperity  by  excellence  of  representation,  and  the  scene-painter 
may  exert  a  beneficial  influence.  Siberia  is  an  exceptional  piece 
because  it  has  absolutely  nothing  whatever  that  is  even  faintly 
commendable  about  it.  The  last  production  at  this  theatre^ 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City,  we  thought  a  bad  play,  notwithstanding 
that  the  artistic  hand  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  had  been  concerned 
in  it ;  but  there  was  in  that  work  some  ingenuity.  Sibet'ia,  we> 
are  sure,  is  a  very  bad  play  indeed,  and  it  is  as  devoid  of  in- 
genuity as  of  any  other  good  quality.  The  story  is  about  certain 
Russians  who  were  sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  some  for  offences 
which  are  not  specified — and  therefore  the  audience  cannot  tell  te 
what  extent  the  prisoners  deserve  their  fate — and  others  for 
crimes  that  are  set  forth,  among  these  latter  being  the  heroine,  who 
is  condemned  for  stabbing  the  abductor  of  her  sister,  a  curiously 
mild  Russian  edition  of  Tarquin.  The  prisoners  revolt,  murder 
the  olKcer  in  command  of  the  station,  and  escape  to  Odessa.  There 
they  make  their  way — those  of  them,  we  cannot  say  in  whom  tha- 
audience  is  interested,  for  this  would  be  to  convey  a  misconception^ 
but  those  of  whom  the  spectators  have  seen  most — to  an  inn,  and 
they  are  about  to  be  re-arrested  by  the  assailant  of  innocence,  when 
there  jumps  up  an  old  gentleman,  who  throws  aside  a  false  beard, 
casts  off  his  long  robe — one  such  as  Faust  wears  in  the  first 
act — and  orders  that  the  Nihilists  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
on  their  way  to  America,  whither  they  are  bound.  We  could 
not  make  out  from  the  playbill  who  he  was,  and  that  is  of  coursa 
our  misfortune,  for  he  was  obviously  somebody,  or  he  would  not 
have  worn  the  star-bedecked  uniform  which  his  robe  concealed. 
There  are  many  points  in  this  silly  play  on  which  we  might  dwell 
with  profit,  as  we  believe,  to  the  young  dramatist  who  desires  to 
know  how  not  to  do  it ;  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  in- 
quiring into  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor-General — for  we 
think  he  may  have  been  a  Governor-General,  as  there  was  one  ia 
the  programme  whom  we  could  not  otherwise  identify.  These 
prisoners,  as  we  have  seen,  having  mutinied  and  assassinated  their 
chief  taskmaster,  fled  and  arrived  at  Odessa.  Now  the  Governor- 
General  must  have  known  either  something  or  nothing  of  their 
proceedings  and  escape.  If  he  knew  nothing,  how  came  he  to- 
dress  himself  up  a  little  after  the  fashion  of  Father  Christmas 
and  go  to  await  developments  in  the  Odessa  tavern  ?  How  did  ha 
chance  to  know  they  would  visit  that  particular  place  ?  If  he 
knew  something,  why  did  not  he,  as  a  man  in  high  authority,, 
at  once  cause  these  escaped  prisoners,  who  had  added  murder  to 
their  offences,  to  be  arrested  ?  The  representation  struck  us 
as  quite  worthy  of  the  playwright,  Mr.  Bartley  Campbell,  who  is 
now,  as  we  regret,  but  are  not  at  all  surprised,  to  hear,  an 
inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  When  Miss  Mary  Rorke  is  other- 
wise than  stolid,  she  seems  to  us  tediously  lachrymose.  It  is  true 
that  if  heroines  are  tedious  some  little  fleeting  pleasure  may  be- 
derived  from  a  contemplation  of  their  sufferings,  but  this  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  drama.  Miss  Mary  Rorke  played  the  part  of  the 
maiden  — we  are  not  clear  whether  she  was  a  Jewess  or  not  r 
perhaps  it  does  not  matter,  indeed  we  are  sure  it  does  not,  but  the 
point  was  raised  in  the  play— who  was  abducted.  Miss  Grace 
Hawthorne  was  the  sister  who  stabbed  the  abductor,  and  he,  we 
are  tolerably  sure,  was  the  nephew  of  the  Governor-General,  the 
gorgeous  being  who  so  quaintly  aided  the  escape  of  the  Nihilists- 
froni  Odessa.  It  should  be  no  reproach  to  an  actress  of  melodrama 
that  she  is  melodramatic,  and  we  do  not  reproach  Miss  Hawthorne- 
with  this;  our  grievance  against  her  is  that  her  delivery  and 
gesture  are  alike  strained  and  unnatural.  The  robustness  of  Mr. 
Barnes  might  possibly  be  serviceable  in  some  characters.  Here 
he  plays  a  Russian  soldier,  a  Nihilist,  who  gets  up  the  Siberian 
revolt.  No  actor  could  raise  his  reputation  by  the  treatment  of 
such  a  part — unless  indeed  he  was  able  to  make  known  the  fact 
that  he  had  refused  to  play  it. 


THE  GLADSTONIAN  SUCCESSION. 

THE  announcement  that  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  the  City 
Temple,  had  returned  to  England  was  speedily  followed  by 
an  announcement  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  preparations  for 
going  to  Italy.  These  movements  may  not  have  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  rost  hoc  is  not  always 
propter  hoc;  nor  is  a  sequence  necessarily  a  consequence.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  every  reason  for  getting  as  quickly  as  he  could 
out  of  Dr.  Parker's  way,  and  putting  as  large  a  space  of  sea  and 
land  as  he  could  conveniently  interpose  between  that  enterprising 
divine  and  himself.  Dr.  Parker,  who  seems  to  be  the  Barnum  of 
the  Dissenting  meeting-house,  had  offered  to  dispose  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  auction  between  three  American  newspapers,  and  to 
1  knock  him  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  could  not  bring  him 
over  to  the  United  States :  but  he  undertook  to  interview  him, 
!  apparently  wheth  r  Mr.  Gladstone  liked  it  or  not,  and  to  send 
over  a  report  of  the  conversation  to  the  journal  that  would  give 
him  most  for  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  very  sensitive  to  consider- 
ations of  what  is  becoming;  but  he  has  probably  found  it  neces- 
I  sary  to  draw  the  line  at  Dr.  Parker.    We  hope  that  he  will  be 
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safe  in  Flovence;  but  two  can  go  to  Florence,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Dr.  Parker  may  turn  up  then-.  It  is  usually  thought 
that  London  is  the  safest,  place  of  hiding  for  a  gentleman  who 
desires  for  any  reason  to  escape  observation;  but  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Parnell  throws  some  doubt  upon  this  long-established  doc- 
trine, and  probably  the  private'  police  of  the  Timet  would  have 
disinterred  Mr.  Gladstone  it'  he  had  sought  a  pseudonymous  refuge 
in  some  suburban  retreat. 

The  speculations  which  have  followed  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  nltramariuo  and  transmontane  retirement  are  rather 
curious.  People  have  begun  to  talk  about  his  successor,  as  if  his 
flight,  like  that  of  James  II.,  was  an  abdication.  Sir  William 
Ilarcourt  probably  views  these  discussions  much  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  a  century  and  more  ago  regarded  the  debates  on  the 
Regency,  and  the  denial  of  his  right  to  till  the  interregna!  space 
with  tho  full  powers  of  sovereignty.  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  has 
been  the  Opposition  leader  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  periods  of 
absence  from  the  House  of  Commons,  subject  to  his  occasional 
looking  in  to  see  that  matters  were  going  right,  and,  if  they  were, 
to  put  them  wrong.  Sir  Williain  Ilarcourt  is  the  Hercules  on  whom 
the  wearied  Atlas  of  the  State  has  devolved  the  burden  which  from 
time  to  time  he  has  been  indisposed  to  bear.  The  discussions  as  to 
the  future  leadership  of  the  Gladstonian  party  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Gladstonian  party  will  survive  Mr.  Gladstone. 
This  is  a  very  doubtful  hypothesis.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  as  much  the 
party  as  Handel  on  a  well-known  occasion  was  "  de  gouipany." 
The  Canningites  did  not  very  long  survive  Mr.  Oanuing,  nor  the 
I'eelites  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the  Gladstonians  have  no  reason 
and  scarcely  any  possibility  of  existence  apart  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Home  Rule,  in  the  Gladstonian  sense,  is  not  likely  to  outlast  its 
promulgator.  When  he  disappears  from  public  life,  it  will  most 
probably  disappear  with  him.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  known  through 
his  own  confession,  suffered  during  fifteen  years  from  suppressed 
Home  Rule,  the  most  dangerous  form  which  any  malady  can 
assume.  Now  that  it  has  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  has  been 
communicated  to  other  members  of  the  body,  it  is  probably  on  the 
■way  to  complete  expulsion  from  the  system.  If  it  should  prove 
inore  durable  than  there  is  any  reason  to  anticipate,  the  question 
presents  itself  how  long  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  likely  to  remain 
a  Home  Ruler.    His  opinions  are  not  marked  by  permanence. 

Frequent  as  fashions,  tbey  with  him  appear, 

And  you  might  ask,  "  How  thinks  he  for  the  year  ?  " 

A  long  term  of  Opposition  does  not  suit  his  temperament.  Con- 
siderations of  time  and  place,  especially  of  place,  have  great  weight 
with  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  and,  if  the  opportunity  of  serving 
his  country  under  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord  Hartington  should 
present  itself,  it  would  show  a  very  inadequate  recognition  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  versatility  and  power  of  accommodation  to 
assume  that  any  morbid  regard  to  consistency  would  prevent  his 
placing  himself  at  the  disposal  of  any  Minister  who  should  think 
Iris  aid  worth  asking.  It  would  be  doing  Sir  William  Ilarcourt 
an  injustice  to  judge  him  by  hi3  present  language  and  demeanour. 
He  is  quite  capable,  if  circumstances  should  require  it,  of  assuming 
the  part  of  the  moderate  and  respectable  statesman,  and  of  dwell- 
ing in  decencies,  if  not  for  ever,  yet  for  a  considerable  period. 
Otherwise  his  leadership  even  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  assuming 
it  to  survive  its  eponymous  hero,  would  be  next  to  impossible. 
Harlequin  could  scarcely  be  the  recognized  Parliamentary  chief 
of  any  parly  asking  the  confidence  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  decorum,  sobriety  of  demeanour,  and  a  chastened 
purity  of  language  may  have  their  turn  in  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
political  career. 

There  are  only  two  of  Sir  Williain  Harcourt's  colleagues  and 
associates  in  the  latest  Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  can  even 
be.  thought  of  in  competition  with  him.  Mr.  John  Morley,  though 
he  has  not  altogether  escaped  the  deteriorating  influences  which 
have  been  at  work  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  political 
party  to  which  he  belongs,  possesses  what  Sir  William  Harcourt 
Jacks — character,  distinction,  and  intellectual  sincerity.  It  would 
have  been  a  public  calamity  if  the  illness  from  which  he  is  now 
happily  recovering  had  withdrawn  these  qualities  from  tho  poli- 
tical group  in  which  he  alone  represents  them.  But  Mr.  Morley 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  himself  a  Parliament-man.  He 
has  not  become  a  debater.  He  has  in  a  very  unusual  degree  tho 
faculty  of  addressing  with  effect  an  audience  which  agrees  with 
him  ;  and  in  the  degradation  which  has  come  upon  the  platform 
speaking  of  our  time,  the  fact  that,  after  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  is  the 
most  acceptable  of  the  Separatist  orators  is  a  redeeming  feature 
and  hopeful  symptom.  Rut  this  power  is  very  different  from  that 
of  addressing  an  audience  like  that  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
divided  in  opinion.  To  speak  amid  cries  of  "Hear!  hear!"  is 
one  thing,  to  speak  amid  cries  of  "  Oh  !  oh  !  "  is  another.  More- 
over, a  Parliamentary  leader,  if  he  is  not  a  master  of  debate,  must 
be  a  master  of  public  business.  Roth  qualities  are  of  course  de- 
sirable. One  or  the  other  is  essential ;  and  neither  Mr.  Morley's 
training  nor  his  habits  of  mind  have  qualified  him  for  this  part  of 
the  work.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Morley's  opinions 
are  compatible  with  Parliamentary  leadership  He  is  essentially 
a  politician  rather  of  the  French  than  of  the  English  type,  of 
the  Revolution  of  1789  and  not  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  and 
although  he  is  quite  capable  of  a  sensible  and  honest  opportunism, 
yet  the  goal  towards  which  he  travels  is  not  that  to  which  even 
English  Radicalism  of  the  pre-Conybeare  period  is  disposed  to  set 
its  face. 


A  year  ago  men  wore  looking  with  hope,  and  oven  confidence,  to 
tho  political  future  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  The  hope  ban 
become  de  pair,  the  confidence  something  more  than  distrust.  It 
would  not  bo  quite  correct  to  say  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has 
committed  political  suicide;  but  ho  has  so  seriously  wounded 
himself  as  to  lose  the  power  of  active  service.  By  becoming  a 
Gladstonian  he  has  forfeited  any  claim  to  tho  Gladstonian  leader- 
ship. This  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  the  lime  will  give  it  proof. 
What  might  have  befallen  Sir  George  Trevelyan  if  he  had  had 
tho  patience  to  wait  no  one  can  say.  But  he  had  not  tho 
patience  ;  and  it  is  not  often  that  anything  comes  to  the  man  who 
is  in  a  hurry.  Politicians  beforo  now  have  made  mistakes  appa- 
rently as  serious  as  Sir  Georgo  Trevelyan  has  committed;  but 
none,  so  far  as  wo  know,  which  havo  shown  so  fatal  and  so 
incurable  an  infirmity  of  character.  He  is  a  twofold  deserter,  and 
having  run  away  first  from  the  Separatists  and  afterwards  from 
the  Unionists,  is  now  prevented  only  by  paralysis  of  will  and 
purpose  from  running  away  from  himself. 

Ihese  speculations  assume  that  the  Gladstonian  party  will 
survive  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  Homo  Rule  will  continue  to 
form  a  part  of  its  creed.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  withdraws  from  political  life,  Gladstonism  will  be 
absorbed  into  the  old  Liberalism  ;  and  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  will 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  supply  a  topic  for  electioneering 
speeches  in  constituencies  in  which  there  is  an  Irish  vote  to  bo 
caught.  The  question  will  be  first  hung  up  and  then  dropped  ; 
and,  on  various  pretexts,  this,  that,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Gladstonian  party  will  return  to  the  Liberal  fold,  leaving,  accord- 
ing to  precedent,  his  tail  behind  him.  Mr.  John  Morley  will  no 
doubt  be  true  to  his  convictions  ;  but  most  of  his  present  associates 
have  no  conviction  on  the  matter  to  be  true  to ;  and  professions 
are  easily  changed.  The  Home  Rule  party,  so  far  as  it  is  an 
English  party,  will  become  a  group  below  the  gangway,  confined 
to  politicians  of  the  Labouchere,  Conybeare,  and  Wilfrid  Lawson 
type.  If  it  were  otherwise,  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  leader- 
ship might  reasonably  and  justly  be  found  in  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  Whatever  is  equivocal  or  disreputable  in  his  past  career 
has  been  condoned  and  sheltered  by  the  language  and  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  other  considerable  per- 
sons. Mr.  Parnell  is  a  master  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  and  has 
the  temperament  of  a  Parliamentary  leader.  Now  that  the 
Gladstonians  have  become  Parnellites,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  assume  in  name  the  position  which  he  holds  in  fact,, 
and  ostensibly  control  the  party  of  which  he  is  really  the  master. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

IF  the  Phormio  is  not  the  best  of  the  four  plays  performed  at 
Westminster,  it,  at  any  rate,  contains  a  greater  variety  of. 
comic  business  than  the  other  three,  and  a  larger  number  of  those 
characters  which  boys  are  likely  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  acting. 
Beside  the  usual  slave  there  is  the  impudent  parasite  Phormio, 
and  the  termagant  Nairsistrata,  while  the  ludicrous  awe  of  his  wife 
in  which  Chremes  stands  makes  his  part,  too,  more  broadly  comic 
than  Terence's  old  men  generally  are.  The  plot  of  the  play  is 
tolerably  well  known  from  its  frequent  performance  at  West- 
minster, and  any  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it  already  may 
find  a  tolerably  close  imitation  of  it  in  Les  fowberies  de  Scaphu 
Moliere  has  improved  on  his  model  in  one  respect  at  least.  Terence 
rather  fritters  away  the  effect  of  the  stratagems  which  bring  both 
intrigues  to  a  conclusion  by  dividing  the  working  of  them  pretty 
evenly  between  Phormio  and  the  slave  Geta.  The  poet,  as  ho 
tells  us  in  his  prologue,  intended  Phormio  to  be  the  principal 
character,  but  in  the  play  it  is  far  more  by  Geta's  ready  wit  than 
by  Phormio's  that  the  action  is  brought  to  a  satisfactory  end :  the 
slave's  oft-expressed  admiration  of  the  parasite'3  cunning  has 
always  struck  us  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  self-depreciation  in 
one  of  a  class  not  generally  noted  for  modesty.  Of  Phormio's 
exploits  the  bringing  about  of  the  marriage  is  accomplished  before 
the  curtain  rises,  while  his  master-stroke  in  revealino'  to 
Nausistrata  her  husband's  infidelity  comes  in  the  fifth  act,  when 
the  real  action  of  the  play  is  already  ended.  It  is  true  that  the 
minor  intrigue  is  thus  satisfactorily  concluded  ;  but  as  this  is  of  the 
very  slenderest  interest,  to  begin  with,  and  has  outlived  the  main 
plot",  no  one  in  the  audience  cares  a  pin  whether  it  is  settled  or 
not.  The  one  chjver  piece  of  roguery  which  is  carried  out  on  the 
stage  is  Geta's  extortion  of  the  thirty  mime  from  the  reluctant 
old  men.  By  assigning  to  Scapiu  the  cream  of  both  parts,  Moliere 
gives  to  his  picture  of  a  knave  triumphant  a  completeness  which 
Terence  just  misses. 

We  understand  that  the  performance  at  Westminster  this  year 
has  been  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  inability  of  one  or  two  of 
the  most  promising  actors  to  take  part  in  it.  The  loss  of  an  actor 
of  such  real  comic  power  as  the  one  who  played  Mysis  in  the 
Andria,  and  again  Micio  a  year  ago,  could  not  but  be  felt,  esoe- 
cially  when  one  considers  from  how  small  a  number  of  boys  the 
cast  of  the  play  has  to  be  drawn.  Some  of  the  parts,  however, 
wero  very  competently  filled.  Mr.  Barwell,  though  he  was  now 
and  then  a  little  wanting  in  "  go,"  played  Geta  well,  and  was 
quite  free  from  awkwardness.  His  elocution  was  good,  as  indeed 
was  that  of  nearly  all  the  performers.  Geta's  parody  of  his 
master's  enumeration  of  the  misfortunes  which  are  to  be  expected 
on  returning  home  was  admirably  spoken,  and  his  narration  in  the 
first  act  of  the  events  leading  up  to  Antipho's  marriage  entirely 
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escaped  the  tediousness  ■which  weak  recitation  would  have  given 
to  it.  Mr.  Olivier  as  Phoruiio  was  less  successful.  He  alone  of 
the  performers  was  indistinct  of  utterance,  and  he  lost  much  of 
the  force  of  Phormio's  side  hits  at  Demipho  in  the  second  act  by 
delivering  them  with  an  air  of  deliberate  malice.    Such  lines  as 

nam  tua 

Praterierat  jam  ad  ducendum  rctas 
depend  for  much  of  their  effect  upon  being  spoken  without  appa- 
rent consciousness  of  their  effect  upon  the  old  man,  and  as  if 
they  were  merely  necessary  parts  of  Phormio's  case.  In  the  last 
act,  however,  where  Phoruiio  reveals  her  husband's  secret  to 
Nausistrata,  Mr.  Olivier  was  very  much  better ;  and  this  act, 
superfluous  as  it  is  dramatically,  was  decidedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all.  The  part  of  Nausistrata,  the  shrewish  wife,  was 
admirably  played  by  .Mr.  J.  S.  Phillimore,  who  is  still  the  possessor 
of  a  clear  treble  voice  and  of  that  gift  of  untaught  elocution 
which  sometimes  goes  along  with  it.  The  part  is  one  in  which  a 
boy  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humour  is  sure  to  delight,  and  it  was 
played  with  a  vigour  and  abandon  which  were  very  pleasing  to 
witness.    The  delivery  of  the  wife's  retort  upon  her  husband — 

Adcone  indignam  hoc  tibi  videtur,  filius 
Homo  adolescens  si  bubet  unam  amicam,  tu  uxores  duas  ? — 

fairly  brought  down  the  house.  The  only  fault  that  could  possibly 
be  found  with  Nausistrata  was  her  make-up,  which  recalled  a 
painful  situation  in  one  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas : — 

I  really  do  not  see 
How  a  girl  so  j'oung  as  sbe 
Could  be  motber  of  a  mau  of  tbree-and-twenty. 

For  the  rest,  the  old  men  were  fairly  well  represented ;  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  as  Dorio,  the  owner  of  Pamphila,  presented  a  suffi- 
ciently truculent  appearance.  By-tke-bye,  the  delicacy  which 
softened  down  his  proper  style  and  title  to  the  vague  homo  was, 
in  one  line,  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  metre. 

To  frequenters  of  the  Westminster  Play  who  feel  that  the  four 
comedies  which  form  the  cycle  are  almost  too  familiar,  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  play  itself. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  uneventful  history  of  a  year  gives 
little  scope  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  writers,  but  with  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  to  furnish  the  serious  interest  of  the  prologue,  and  the 
choice  between  the  mobs  of  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  more 
ludicrous  escapade  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt  for  the  jests  of  the 
epilogue,  there  is  on  this  occasion  no  dearth  of  matter.  The  pro- 
logue is  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Scott,  contributed  by  the 
Head  Master.  A  distinguished  Cambridge  scholar,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  not,  as  the  Times  would  have  him,  an  Old  Westminster, 
now  refei-3  in  graceful  iambics  to  the  glories  of  last  June,  and 
laments  the  losses  of  the  school  by  death.  A  striking  feature  in 
the  annual  obituary  record  is  the  age  attained  to  by  Old  West- 
minsters. Of  the  eleven  names  on  the  list  this  year,  seven  are  those 
of  men  who  lived  eighty  years  and  more,  while  the  only  one  who 
failed  to  reach  seventy  is  Mr.  F.  G..  Trevor,  who  by  a  sad  coinci- 
dence played  the  part  of  Geta  when  last  the  Thormio  was  given 
five  years  ago.  In  the  epilogue  the  parasite  Phormio  figures 
appropriately  as  an  Irish  M.P. ;  Chremes  is  a  sympathizing  Eng- 
lish Radical,  who,  with  his  wife  Nausistrata  (a  most  courageous 
woman),  has  braved,  sorely  against  his  will,  the  horrors  of  sea- 
sickness and  the  batons  of  the  police  to  aid  his  downtrodden 
brethren.  They  bring  with  them  their  son's  infant  child,  which 
is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  being  christened  "  Gladstonius 
Parnellus  O'Brienus,"  and  of  being  aimed  at  by  a  brutal  constable. 
The  meetiDg  which  was  to  be  held  is,  of  course,  proclaimed  and 
broken  up.  The  writing  of  the  piece  is  a  little  unequal.  But 
there  were  several  good  lines  : — 

Ungue  maritales  luque  notante  genas 
is  a  happily  audacious  parody  of  Ovid,  and  the  tactics  of  the  Land 
League  are  aptly  expressed  in  another  pentameter: — ■ 

Ncc  refei  unt  caudas  ad  sua  teuta  boves. 

Nausistrata,  again,  justifies  the  first  name  of  her  grandson  by  the 
hope : — 

forsan  et  hunc  olim  sccuisse  juvabit 
Qua;  possit  pretio  vendere  ligna  suo. 

While  Phormio  exhorts  his  hearers : — 

Urbem  Mitchell]  nos  meminisse  decet. 

The  part  of  Nausistrata,  the  strong-minded  wife,  was  here  again 
excellently  played.  The  players  were  naturally  more  at  home  in 
modern  dress  than  in  the  tunics,  robes,  and  sandals  of  the  comedy. 
The  stage  management  was  good  throughout,  and  it  seemed  to  us 
that  the  waits  between  the  acts  were  shorter  than  usual. 


THE  REPORTED  CONVERSION  OF  CONSOLS. 

ACCORDING  to  rumour,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
contemplates  attempting  next  year  the  conversion  of  the 
Three  per  Cunt.  Debt  into  stock  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 
Clearly  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  is 
favourable.  That  it  is  favourable  every  one  would  agree,  if  we 
were  to  take  account  only  of  financial  considerations.  The  growth 
of  wealth  and  population  all  over  the  world  has  for  many  years 
past  been  steadily  increasing  the  demand  for  sound  investment 
securities.    At  the  same  time,  the  supply  of  those  securities  has 


been  growing  less.  The  United  States  have  paid  off  so  much  of 
their  Debt  that  practically  American  Government  bonds  have 
ceased  to  be  held  in  Europe,  while  at  home  they  stand  at  a  very 
high  premium.  Our  own  Government  has  been  reducing  its  Debt 
very  materially,  though  quite  inconsiderably  compared  with  the 
rate  of  the  American  reduction.  And  the  condition  of  the  Con- 
tinent has  been  making  investors  less  and  less  ready  to  buy  the 
bonds  of  foreign  Governments.  The  natives  of  each  particular 
State  invest  in  the  bonds  of  their  own  Government ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  there  is  a  shyness  regarding  foreign  Government  bonds, 
if  perhaps  we  except  Germany,  where  for  a  few  years  past  there 
has  been  a  rash  speculation  in  such  securities.  The  result  is  a 
constant  rise  in  the  prices  of  sound  investment  securities.  The 
rise  began  most  markedly  in  Consols  ;  so  that  in  1884  Mr.  Childers 
believed  the  time  had  come  to  attempt  a  conversion.  That 
attempt  led  many  holders  to  sell  Consols  and  to  buy  Colonial 
Government  bonds  and  the  debenture  and  preference  stocks  of 
home  railways.  There  has  in  consequence  been  a  very  great  rise 
in  the  latter  classes  of  securities.  The  debenture  and  preference 
stocks  of  our  English  railways  yield  on  an  average  only  from  3  to 
3j  per  cent,  to  the  investor,  and  the  prices  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ment bonds  are  in  many  cases  extravagantly  high.  It  is  true 
that  Consols  have  not  risen  proportionately  as  much  as 
debenture  and  preference  stocks  and  Colonial  bonds  ;  but  they 
have  recovered  to  nearly  the  price  at  which  they  stood  when 
Mr.  Childers's  conversion  scheme  was  proposed,  and  they  have  only 
failed  to  advance  farther  because  all  the  world  believes  that  con- 
version will  again  be  attempted  at  an  early  date.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  the  Two  and  a  half  per  Cents  stand  now  at 
about  94.J.  At  this  price  they  yield  a  fraction  less  than  2J  per 
cent.  Apparently,  then,  if  we  may  take  the  Two  and  a  half  per  Cents 
as  fairly  representing  the  market  estimate  of  the  credit  of  our 
Government,  the  British  Government  can  borrow  at  par  at  about 
2^  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the  Two  and  three-quarters  per  Cent, 
stock,  which,  according  to  this  estimate,  ought  to  be  slightly  over 
par,  is  just  fractionally  under  par ;  but  then  the  Two  and  three- 
quarters  per  Cent,  stock  only  slightly  exceeds  millions  in 
amount,  while  the  Two  and  a  half  per  Cent,  stock  is  nearly 
335  millions.  In  other  words,  the  Two  and  a  halfs  are  nearly  eight 
times  the  amount  of  the  Two  and  three-quarters.  It  is  notorious 
that  a  large  stock  is  always  a  better  index  to  the  market  opinion 
than  a  small  stock,  because  in  the  large  stock  dealings  are  frequent 
and  easy,  while  in  the  small  stock  they  are  restricted,  and  there 
is  consequently  a  prejudice  against  buying  or  selling  them.  We 
seem  to  be  justified,  then,  in  assuming  that  the  Two  and  a  half 
per  Cent,  stock  fairly  represents  the  present  market  estimate  of  the 
credit  of  the  British  Government,  and,  consequently,  the  con- 
version would  be  easy  if  only  peace  were  secured.  Were  a  great 
war  to  break  out  and  our  own  country  to  be  involved  in  it  it  is 
certain  that  we  should  have  to  raise  very  large  loans,  and  we 
should  probably  have  to  pay  much  more  than  even  3  per  cent, 
for,  at  all  events,  a  portion  of  what  we  borrowed.  Even  if  our 
country  were  able  to  keep  out  of  the  fray,  the  immense  loans  that 
would  be  raised  by  the  belligerent  Governments  would  draw  so 
largely  upon  the  savings  of  the  world  as  to  raise  everywhere  very 
considerably  the  rate  of  interest.  Consequently,  if  a  great 
war  were  to  break  out,  or  were  believed  to  be  imminent,  conversion 
would  be  impracticable. 

The  National  Debt  consists  of  the  Three  per  Cents,  the  Two  and 
three-quarters  per  Cents,  the  Two  and  a  halfs,  a  small  amount  of 
Three  and  a  halfs,  Treasury  Bills,  Exchequer  Bonds,  and  Termin- 
able Annuities.  It  is  only  the  Three  per  Cents  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  convert.  They  amount,  in  round  figures,  to  581  millions. 
This  is  a  very  large  sum  to  deal  with  ;  and  it  is  justly  urged  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not  be  justified  in 
attempting  conversion  unless  he  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  To  try  and  fail  would  be  to  damage  the  Government's 
prestige,  to  harass  and  annoy  the  national  creditors,  and  to  disturb 
a  most  important  market.  Consequently  it  is  argued  that  it 
would  be  better  to  try  conversion  in  detail.  The  Three  per  Cents 
consist  of  Consols,  amounting  to  very  nearly  330  millions; 
Reduced  Three  per  Cents,  somewhat  exceeding  71  millions;  and 
New  Three  per  Cents,  slightly  exceeding  1 80  millions  ;  the  whole 
together,  as  we  have  said,  amounting  to  somewhat  over  581 
millions.  Now  it  is  contended  that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to 
deal  with  the  Reduced  Threes  at  first.  They  amount  to  only  a 
little  over  77  millions,  and  of  this  total  about  16  millions  are  held 
by  Government  departments.  Practically,  therefore,  only  about 
61  millions  would  have  to  be  dealt  with.  This  is  a  sum 
which  could  be  very  easily  managed.  If  the  Reduced  Threes  were 
converted,  then  the  New  Threes  could  next  be  taken  in  hand.  The 
amount  of  Two  and  a  halfs  iu  existence  would  be  so  increased 
that  a  free  market  would  be  created  in  them,  and  all  the  national 
creditors  would  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  conversion 
had  been  made  sure.  The  argument  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  one, 
but  there  are  certain  fatal  practical  objections  to  it.  The  first  is 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  dealing  unfairly  with  one  class  of  the 
national  creditors.  Why,  it  would  be  asked,  should  the  holders 
of  Reduced  Threes  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  which 
the  holders  of  Consols  and  of  New  Threes  are  not  called  upon 
immediately  to  undergo  ?  The  only  answer  would  be  that  the 
holders  of  Reduced  are  less  capable  of  making  resistance  than  the 
holders  of  the  other  two  classes ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  dangerous 
thing  to  give  the  impression  that  the  Government  will  deal  hardly 
with  such  of  its  creditors  as  are  not  likely  to  offer  it  a  formidable 
resistance.    For  this  reason  there  is  a  very  strong  dislike  on  the 
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part  of  bankers  find  capitalists  generally  to  deal  piecemeal  with 
the  Debt ;  and,  as  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  Ohanoellor  of 
the  Exchequer  should  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  {.Teat  bankers, 
their  dislike  to  any  partial  mode  of  procedure  is  practically  fatal. 
There  is  a  second  objection,  that  piecemeal  conversion  implies  (lie 
putting  otl'of  the  conversion  of  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  Debt 
for  another  year;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  who  can  bo 
sure  that  peace  will  be  maintained  for  anothor  year?  Wo  are 
inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that,  if  conversion  is  attempted,  the 
whole  Three  per  Cent.  Debt  must  be  dealt  with  at  once. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  offering  an  exchange  at  par  of 
Three  per  Cents  into  Two  and  three-quarters.  As  we  have 
just  seen,  the  Two  and  three-quarters  per  Cent,  stock  is  but 
fractionally  under  par,  and  the  real  borrowing  power  of  our 
Government  is  about  2  J  per  cent.,  while  the  price  of  Consols 
is  less  than  2  per  cent,  above  par.  But  Mr.  Childers's  experi- 
ment seems  tc  havo  decided  that  the  public  will  not  have 
Two  and  three-quarters  per  Cents.  As  we  have  pointed  out 
above,  there  are  nearly  eight  times  as  much  Two  and  a  half 
per  Cent,  stock  as  there  is  Two  and  three-quarters  per  Cent,  stock; 
and  the  reason  is  plain  enough.  The  general  impression  is  that 
by-and-bye  the  credit  of  our  Government  will  be  good  enough  to 
borrow  at  par  at  per  cent.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
Two  and  a  half  per  Cent,  stock  is  tho  stock  of  the  future.  But 
nobody  expects  that  the  Government  will  be  able  to  borrow  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  at  all  events  for  a  time  that  need  now 
be  taken  into  consideration.  If,  therefore,  a  holder  of  Three  per 
Cents  were  now  to  accept  of  Two  and  three-quarters  per  Cents, 
he  would  expect  a  fresh  conversion  at  a  future  time ;  and,  as 
investors  hate  these  constant  changes,  they  generally  much  prefer 
to  have  the  conversion  made  complete  once  for  all,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  feel  that  they  will  not  be  bothered  in  future  by  proposals 
to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
for  these  reasons,  a  simple  offer  of  Two  and  three-quarters  per 
Cents  would  be  accepted ;  while  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Two  and  a  half  per  Cents  might  be  taken,  if  the  offer  were 
coupled  with  a  solemn  engagement  not  to  convert  again  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  But,  of  course,  a  bonus  would  have  to  be  given  to 
the  holders  of  the  Three  per  Cents.  Nobody  could  be  expected 
to  give  up  £  per  cent,  of  his  interest  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Three  per  Cents,  would  amount  to  a  sixth  of  the  whole  income 
derivable  from  the  Government  funds,  without  getting  some 
equivalent  for  what  he  gives  up.  The  question  is  what  the  bonus 
ought  to  be.  At  present  the  price  of  Two  and  a  halfs  is  about 
94y,  and  that  of  Consols  about  ioiij,  or  somewhat  under.  There  is 
thus  a  difference  of  ~]\ in  the  price ;  and  tho  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  Two  and  a  halfs  and  the  Two  and  three-quarters  is  about 
5£.  Probably  a  bonus  of  5  or  6  per  cent,  would  suffice.  The 
objection  to  such  a  bonus  is  obvious.  It  increases  the  capital  of 
the  Debt,  and  consequently  the  sum  which  in  the  end  will  have  to 
be  repaid.  For  that  reason  a  conversion  into  Two  and  three- 
quarters  would  be  preferable ;  but,  as  we  have  been  pointing  out, 
the  market  is  against  Two  and  three-quarters  per  Cents,  and 
against  such  a  dislike  there  is  no  argument.  After  all,  the 
increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Debt  would  be  more  than  set  off  by 
the  saving  in  interest.  If  the  whole  of  the  Three  per  Cents  were 
converted,  even  allowing  for  the  bonus  that  would  have  to  be 
given  and  for  the  cost  of  the  conversion  of  every  kind,  the  saving- 
would  exceed  two  millions  a  year.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
penny  in  the  pound  Income-tax,  and  would,  if  the  continuance  of 
peace  were  likely,  enable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
reduce  the  Income-tax  by  that  amount,  or  to  undertake  some  great 
reconstruction  of  our  taxation  system  which  would  perhaps  effect 
even  a  greater  saving  still. 


SOME  RECENT  CONCERTS. 

IT  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  we  find  ourselves  enabled  to 
begin  this  article  by  calling  attention  to  the  marked  improve- 
ment that  is  to  be  noted  in  the  London  Symphony  Concerts  in 
this  their  second  season.  The  quality  of  the  band  has  greatly 
improved.  Mr.  Henschel  has  made  real  progress  as  a  conductor, 
and  the  programmes  have  been  rendered  infinitely  more  attrac- 
tive. There  is  still,  as  might  be  expected,  room  for  further  im- 
provement in  all  these  particulars  ;  but  it  says  little  for  the 
genuine  love  of  art  in  London  that  such  works  as  the  Overture  to 
Iphigenie  en  Aulidc  and  Wagner's  Trciume  should,  although  ade- 
quately rendered,  draw  a  comparatively  small  audience  together. 
In  the  last-mentioned  work  Mr.  Henschel  has  perhaps  achieved 
more  perfect  success  than  in  any  other  hitherto  presented  by  him. 
Mr.  Henschel  is  rarely  heard  to  advantage  in  forte  passages, 
which  he  still  continues  but  too  often  to  rush  with  unseemly 
haste  and  a  painful  want  of  steadiness.  His  treatment  of  the 
Euryanthe  Overture,  with  which  the  first  concert  of  the  present 
series  opened  on  November  15th,  affords  a  marked  instance  of 
Mr.  Henschel's  temperament  as  a  conductor,  the  piano  passages 
being  rendered  with  care,  refinement,  and,  we  may  add,  with 
genuine  poetic  feeling  ;  while  the  forte  were  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  coarseness,  noisiness,  and  uncertainty.  These  defects 
were  again  noticeable  in  a  minor  degree  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  "  (No.  3)  Leonora  "  Overture,  given  on  November  29th, 
which  it  is,  however,  only  just  to  add,  was  in  the  main  played 
with  commendable  precision  and  enthusiasm  by  the  band.  The 


tempi  choson  by  Mr.  Ilonsehel  continue,  in  some  instances,  to 
bo  wholly  inexcusable.  This  is  notably  tho  case  with  bin 
eminently  peculiar  and  unsatisfactory  reading  of  tho  Overture 
to  Tunn/iuuser,  which,  after  his  experience  of  last  year,  ho  still 
takes  at  tax  utterly  disastrous  and  indefensible  speed.  So  far 
Mr.  I  I  onsehel's  orchestra  has  only  been  heard  in  two  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies — tho  Fifth  and  tho  Eighth— -this  season.  Tho  Fifth 
Symphony  met  with  far  more  efficient  handling  on  November  15th 
than  fell  to  its  lot  when  Mr.  Henschel  first  presented  it  last 
year ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  fashion  in  which 
ho  drags  the  first  movement.  Tho  Eighth  Symphony  was  well 
played  from  beginning  to  end  ;  although  Mr.  Henscliel  laid  a  some- 
what heavy  hand  upon  the  exquisitely  light  and  delicate  Allogretto 
Scherzando — a  fault,  by  the  way,  from  which  Dr.  Richter  is  not  en- 
tirely free  when  ho  conducts  this  Symphouy,  of  which  one  so  rarely 
hears  a  satisfactory  all-round  performance.  Both  conductors  would 
do  well  to  follow  M.  Lamourenx's  example  in  this  particular  instance. 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  and  Schumann's  Symphony  in  C 
have  also  been  given  by  Mr.  Henschel  this  season,  but  his  inter- 
pretation of  them  calls  for  no  special  comment.  Mr.  Henschel  has 
done  real  service  in  making  the  public  acquainted  with  Wagner's 
Symphony  in  0.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  most  interesting  work,  and 
in  our  opinion  shows  more  original  genius  than  most  critics  are 
willing  to  allow  it.  But  setting  aside  some  of  the  deep,  broad 
harmonies  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  four  movements, 
and  which  are  as  characteristic  of  their  composer  as  anything  that 
he  ever  wrote,  we  must  still  give  it  high  praise,  if  it  be 
only  viewed  as  a  brilliantly  successful  paraphrase  of  Beethoven. 
We  hear  of  the  intention  of  the  Wagner  family  to  with- 
draw the  right  of  performing  it  on  the  expiration  of  Mr. 
Henschel's  contract  with  them  with  as  much  regret  as  we 
should  experience  if  it  were  in  contemplation  to  destroy  the  early 
studies  of  Eugene  Delacroix.  The  second  performance  of  this 
Symphony,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  was  a  decided 
advance  upon  the  first  both  in  breadth  and  finish.  Upon  the 
performance  of  the  "  Charfreitags-Zauber,"  from  the  third  act  of 
Parsifal,  given  on  the  13th  of  December,  we  have  in  the  main 
nothing  but  praise  to  bestow.  Mr,  Barnby  conducted  with 
judgment  and  care,  and  Mr.  Henschel  has  never  been  heard  to 
greater  advantage  as  a  singer  than  in  the  part  of  Gurnemaud. 
The  part  of  Parsifal  was  taken  by  Mr.  0.  Niemann,  the  son  of 
the  great  singer.  He  was  evidently  suffering  much  from  nervous- 
ness, and  gave  a  more  satisfactory  taste  of  his  quality  later  in 
the  evening,  when  he  sang  Schubert's  "  Doppelgiinger "  and 
Schumann's  "  Provencalisches  Lied,"  giving  abundant  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  deep  and  true  dramatic  power  and  an 
admirable  method.  It  will  always  remain  a  vexed  question 
how  far  it  is  desirable  to  give  excerpts  in  the  concert-room 
from  operas  ;  but  we  maintain  that,  as  long  as  there  is  no 
reasonable  probability  of  the  audience  becoming  speedily  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  in  their  entirety,  the  practice  is  more 
than  justifiable,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Henschel  has  been 
well  advised  in  this  difficult  undertaking.  Among  soloists, 
Mme.  Norman-Neruda  has  been  heard  at  the  London  Sym- 
phony Concerts  not  to  very  great  advantage  in  Beethoven's 
Concerto  in  D,  in  Mozart's  Adagio  in  E,  and  in  Bach's 
Prelude  in  E.  Signor  Piatti  has  never  played  better — and 
no  higher  praise  can  be  given  him — than  he  did  on  the  13th 
December,  when  he  was  heard  in  the  Largo  from  Boccherini's 
Fifth  Sonata  for  violoncello  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  and  in 
his  own  "  Bergamasca,"  which  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  display  of 
all  his  rarest  qualities.  Mile.  Janotha's  rendering  of  Chopin's 
Concerto  in  F  Minor  came  as  a  delightful  surprise  after  some  of 
her  recent  performances,  and  Mr.  Bernhard  Stavenhagen  has  shown 
power  of  arare  order  in  his  interpretation  of  Liszt's  ungrateful  Con- 
certo in  E  Flat,  and  in  Bach's  chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue.  Miss 
Lena  Little  sang  "  La  Captive  of  Berlioz,  with  faultless  taste  and 
feeling,  at  the  fourth  of  the  present  series  of  concerts.  It  seems 
almost  idle  to  point  out  how  much  this  exquisite  and  thoughtful 
work  gains  on  each  successive  hearing.  We  may  conclude  our 
notice  of  the  London  Symphony  Concerts  so  far  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Henschel's  efficient  rendering  of  Brahms'  Academic 
Festival  Overture — a  performance  which,  it  seems  to  us,  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated. 

The  three  concerts  given  by  the  Ileckmann  Quartet  cannot  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  too  high  praise,  and  the  work  they  have  so 
far  done  in  London  commands  the  respect  of  every  true  lover  of 
Beethoven.  The  performance  of  his  Quartet  in  BFlat,  and  of  the 
Fugue,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  unseemly  scribbling,  at 
this  first  concert,  was  a  strictly  logical  proceeding,  and  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration.  We  wish  that  there  were  more  artists  anion"- 
us  of  such  genuine  enthusiasm  and  single-hearted  endeavour.  But 
the  chief  claim  of  these  artists  to  our  gratitude  is  to  be  found  in 

their  admirable  exposition  of  the  grand  C  Sharp  Minor  Quartet  

perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  Beethoven's  achievements — the 
most  noble  enunciation  in  music  of  all  that  is  loftiest  and  greatest 
in  human  life  and  aspiration.  Tn  addition  to  their  masterly  inter- 
pretation of  this  work,  the  Ileckmann  Quartet  has  been  heard  in 
Brahms'  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  excellently  played  by  Herr 
Ileckmann  and  Mme.  Haas ;  in  Sgambati's  Quartet  in  D  Flat 
Major  (first  time),  a  work  of  extraordinary  power;  in  Jos. 
Ilheinberger's  Quartet  in  F  Major,  a  somewhat  empty  and  pre- 
tentious work  with  which  we  could  well  have  dispensed ;  and  in 
Schubert's  great  Quartet  in  G  Major,  played  with  great  feeling  ; 
besides  Mozart's  in  C  Major  and  Schumann's  in  A  Minor,  which 
was  rendered  with  a  perfection  almost  beyond  expectation.  We 
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hope  to  Lave  many  more  opportunities  of  enjoying-  the  faultless 
ensemble  and  individual  tire  of  these  admirable  artists.  The 
Novello  Concerts  are  far  from  fulfilling  the  promise  of  their  youth. 
Latterly  great  opportunities  have  been  abused  by  the  managers  of 
these  concerts.  It  is  sorry  work  when  we  have  to  fall  back  upon 
the  disinterment  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  we  cannot  speak 
very  highly  of  the  performance  of  Ruth,  in  which  the  chorus  was 
at  times  uncertain  and  weak,  and  the  orchestra  coarse  and  domi- 
nating. Mine.  Albani  was  unequal,  Miss  Hope  Glenn  very 
careful  and  somewhat  cold,  while  Mr.  Lloyd  was  heard  at  his 
best ;  but  we  hoped  for  better  things  from  these  concerts,  and  see 
no  reason  why  our  hopes  should  not  be  fulfilled. 


BISHOP  O'DWTER  ON  HOME  RULE. 

OUR  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  plentiful  and  malicious 
nonsense  which  has  been  talked  in  certain  quarters — notably 
in  one — about  a  supposed  "  Tory  intrigue  "  between  the  English 
Government  and  Mgr.  Fersico,  the  Papal  emissary  to  Ireland, 
according  to  which  the  latter  was  authorized  in  their  name  to 
strike  a  bargain  with  the  Pope.  His  Holiness  was  to  condemn 
Ilome  Rule  on  condition  of  receiving  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape  of 
certain  "  concessions,"  such  as  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations, 
the  endowment  of  a  Catholic  University  for  Ireland,  &c.  The 
story  was  so  manifestly  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  as  scarcely  to  rise 
into  the  dignity  of  "a  lie  with  a  circumstance";  it  was  at  all 
events  a  lie  without  a  shred  of  circumstantial  evidence.  What 
it  really  meant  of  course  was  that  the  Parnellite  faction  and  its 
organs  were  beginning  to  fear  that  Mgr.  Persico  had  used  his  own 
eyes  without  the  aid  of  their  spectacles  in  observing  the  situation 
in  Ireland,  and  that  his  report  to  the  Holy  See  might  not  be 
exactly  to  their  taste.  One  scheme  for  averting  this  danger  had 
indeed  been  devised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  section  of  the  English 
Paruellites  to  which  we  took  occasion  to  refer  last  week. 
Under  the  thin  disguise  of  expressing  their  confident  assurance 
that  Mgr.  Persico  had  seen  everything  in  the  same  light  as  them- 
selves, they  carefully  instructed  him  as  to  what  he  ought  to  have 
seen  and  what  he  ought  to  say  about  it.  He  must  have  "  ob- 
served "  this,  and  "  appreciated  "  that,  and  been  "  consoled  "  by  the 
other,  and  would  be  able  to  inform  the  Holy  Father  how  entirely 
legitimate  and  praiseworthy  were  the  aspirations  and  aims  of  his 
Irish  children,  and  how  strictly  law-abiding  and  irreproachable 
was  their  method  of  seeking  to  compass  the  desired  end.  And  they 
concluded,  with  that  exquisite  refinement  of  obsequious  impudence 
in  which  Ultramontane  Radicals  are  most  finished  adepts,  by 
warning  the  Holy  Father  himself — again  under  the  disguise  of  an 
expression  of  their  "firm  conviction" — not  to  be  misled  by  any 
"  misrepresentations  " — e.g.  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk — -as  to  the 
nature  of  the  decision  he  was  bound  to  arrive  at.  But  it  is  always 
as  well  to  have  two  strings  to  your  bow,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  alter  all  neither  Mgr.  Persico  nor  his  master  may  choose  to 
act  on  the  very  broad  hints  thus  importunately  obtruded  upon 
them.  In  that  case  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  "  the  Tory 
intrigue  "  to  fall  back  upon.  If  the  Papal  emissary  reports  wrongly 
and  the  Pope  pronounces  a  wrong  decision,  that  will  only  be 
because  "  the  Castle  "  has  bought  Mgr.  Persico,  and  Mgr.  Persico 
has  bamboozled  the  Pope.  A  decision  in  favour  of  Parnellism 
will  be  an  utterance  of  judicial  wisdom  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  august  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but  the  value  of  a 
decision  against  it  will  have  been  discounted  beforehand ;  it  is 
simply  the  foregone  conclusion  of  a  discreditable  intrigue. 

But  the  inventors  of  this  clumsy  fiction  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  becoming  a  little  too  precise.  Instead  of  contenting  them- 
selves with  vague  generalities,  which  however  absurd  could  not 
easily  be  refuted,  they  resolved  to  spot  their  man — the  more  so 
as  they  would  thus  have  the  satisfaction  of  gibbeting  two  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  rare  exceptions  among  their  brethren, 
who  had  the  audacity  to  call  their  souls  their  own.  Mgr.  Persico 
had  exchanged  "  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  archiepiscopal 
residence  at  Dublin"  (Dr.  Walsh's),  where  he  could  imbibe 
nothing  but  the  purest  Parnellite  truth,  for  the  tainted  air  of  the 
diocese  of  Limerick,  and  "the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  like  the 
Co.tdjutor  Bishop  of  Clonfert  and  one  or  two  other  prelates  who 
could  be  named,  landlord  bishops,  regards  the  Nationalist  agitation 
with  undisguised  dislike."  It  was  through  these  "landlord 
bishops"  th.it  "the  Castle "  was  carrying  on  its  intrigue  with 
Mgr.  Persico.  This  was  rather  too  much  for  the  two  bishops  who 
were  expressly  named,  and  Bishop  O'Dwyer — to  whom  the  Pro- 
testant 15i.diop  of  Ossory  referred  in  his  speech  last  Tuesday  as  a 
prelate  universally  respected — wrote  a  letter  to  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  which  has  since  been  emphatically  endorsed  by  the 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Dr.  Ilealy,  commenting  in  plain 
language  on  "  the  very  offensive  "  libel  which  that  journal  and 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  published  about  him.  From  what  a 
Liberal  correspondent  of  the  Times  the  other  day  described  as  an 
"  infamous  evening  newspaper,"  he  does  not  think  he  had  anything 
better  to  expect,  but  for  a  paper  like  the  Freeman! »  Journal, 
"  professing  to  be  the  organ  of  one  of  the  most  Catliolic  nations 
in  the  Church,"  to  treat  the  Pope  and  his  representative  in  this 
manner  he  considers  as  gross  an  outrage  on  religion  as  he  has 
ever  witnessed.  "  But  under  a  system  of  terrorism,  from  which 
it  is  hoped  men  may  shrink  into  submission  to  a  clique,  the 
decencies  and  honesty  of  public  life  are  easily  ignored."  These 


journals  have  not  only  presumed  to  anticipate  Mgr.  Persico's 
forthcoming  report  and  the  Pope's  verdict  upon  it,  but  have 
endeavoured  by  thinly  veiled  threats  to  coerce  them.  For  himself 
Dr.  O'Dwyer  is  neither  "  a  landlord  bishop "  nor  even  a 
Unionist;  on  the  contrary,  he  took  his  place  in  1870  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt  as  an  advocate  of  Irish  self-government,  and  in 
that  convictiou  he  has  never  wavered.  "We  may  just  observe  in 
passing  that  Home  Rule  in  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Butt,  though  we  are 
very  far  indeed  from  meaning  to  imply  that  it  was  either  a  prac- 
tical or  a  desirable  scheme,  meant  something  very  different  from 
I  what  Home  Rule  means  in  the  Parnellite  programme.  As  to  the 
I  Castle  intrigue,  Bishop  O'Dwyer  never  heard  of  it,  except  in  the 
columns  of  the  Freeman,  and  does  not  believe  in  its  existence; 
most  certainly  he  never  took  any  part  in  it  himself.  He  has  never 
taken  the  part  of  the  landlords  against  the  tenants.  On  the 
contrary,  he  told  his  clergy  only  last  October  that  he  considered 
the  agitation  for  self-government  and  a  radical  reform  of  the  land 
system  as  in  itself  legitimate  and  just,  "if  sought  by  methods  in 
accordance  loith  the  law  of  God."  But  Dr.  O'Dwyer  has  not,  like 
some  of  his  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  colleagues,  unlearnt  the 
Decalogue.  lie  suspects  that  there  is  an  awkward  connexion 
between  boycotting  and  murder,  and  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  is 
inevitably  allied  with  theft  and  violence.  "  While  I  gave  my 
approval  to  the  Laud  agitation  I  told  them  (the  clergy)  that  there 
were  certain  methods  connected  with  it  that  I  considered  irre- 
ligious. I  mentioned  boycotting.  I  hold  that  with  an  excit- 
able people  like  ours  you  cannot  mark  a  man  out  to  be 
boycotted  without  a  terrible  risk  of  crime — even  the  crime 
of  murder ;  and  therefore  that,  however  defensible  theoretically, 
in  practice  it  was  always  sinful."  And  if  this  was  the  case 
among  laymen,  as  between  a  priest  and  his  flock  it  was  abso- 
lutely scandalous,  and  the  bishop  therefore  bade  his  clergy  on 
no  account  to  be  partners  to  it.  "  I  am  convinced  also,  though 
I  had  no  occasion  then  to  refer  to  it,  that  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign is  unjust,  and  that  in  the  last  resource  its  only  sanction 
is  violent  resistance  to  the  law."  He  also  observed  that  out 
of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  there  had  grown  up  a  system  of  violent 
agitation  which  must  inevitably  bring  the  people  into  collision 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  Government.  "I  came  to  the  con- 
viction that  boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  violent 
resistance  to  the  law  were  bad  and  sinful.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
Was  I  to  stifle  my  conscience  for  popularity  ?  Is  the  applause  ot 
the  people  the  highest  object  in  life?  Am  I,  a  Catholic  Bishop, 
to  be  allowed  to  form  my  own  opinions,  or  must  I  suppress  my 
own  judgment  as  if  I  were  the  paid  creature  of  a  political  organ- 
ization 'i "  He  thinks  the  guidance  of  the  agitation  at  once 
"  politically  stupid  and  morally  wrong,"  and  therefore  feels  bound 
altogether  to  stand  aloof  from  it. 

This  is  plain  speaking  of  a  kind  not  too  common  unfortunately 
with  Irish  Catholic  bishops  since  the  death  of  Cardinal  McCabe. 
And  it  gains  rather  than  loses  force  from  the  fact  that  Bishop 
O'Dwyer  is  in  some  sense  of  the  word  a  Home  Ruler.  That  his 
ideal  of  Irish  self-government  is  an  impracticable  one  we  have 
little  doubt ;  but  so  long  as  he  refuses  to  pursue  it  by  any  but  legiti- 
mate and  Christian  methods  "  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
God,"  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain  of  his  cherishing  his  own 
views  on  the  subject.  And  meanwhile  a  peculiar  importance 
attaches  under  existing  circumstances  to  the  phrase  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  to  the  Bishop's  denunciation  of  boycotting  and  the 
j  Plan  of  Campaign  as  "  sinful."  It  is  the  fashion  with  politicians 
of  what  calls  itself  "  the  most  Catholic  country  in  the  world  "  to 
reiterate  usque  ad  nauseam  that,  while  they  respect  the  Pope  as 
their  religious  chief,  his  authority  is  nothing  to  them  in  other 
matters ;  "  Mr.  Pamell,"  as  they  are  fond  of  putting  it,  "  is  our 
political  Pope."  Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Dillon  indulged  in 
a  good  deal  of  tall  "talk  of  this  kind  at  Winchester,  possibly 
thinking  it  would  gratify  the  Dean,  who,  strange  to  say,  was 
his  host  on  the  occasion.  But  the  Pope  certainly  has  moral 
authority  for  Roman  Catholics— if  they  accept  the  Vatican  de- 
crees he  has  infallible  authority — in  all  questions  of  "  faith 
and  morals."  There  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  moral  side  to 
questions  which  are  called  political,  and  Bishop  O'Dwyer's  letter 
shows  plainly  enough  that  in  the  present  Irish  quarrel  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question  predominates.  If  he  feels  bound  in  con- 
science, as  "  a  Catholic  Bishop,"  to  pronounce  a  stern  condemna- 
tion of  the  immorality  of  boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
it  must  clearly  be  competent  to  the  Pope,  when  the  matter  comes 
before  him  for  decision,  to  pronounce  an  authoritative  judgment 
which  those  who  acknowledge  him  as  their  chief  pastor  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  respect,  even  if  they  are  not  bound  to  regard  it  as 
an  infallible  oracle  of  truth.  The  simple  fact  is  that,  if  those  who 
talk  in  this  manner  really  mean  what  they  say,  they  are  not 
Roman  Catholics  but  Irish  Catholics — which  is  a  very  different 
thing  ;  while,  if  they  are  sincere  in  their  religious  profession, 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  they  are  talking  the  merest  clap- 
trap for  the  delectation  of  their  Protestant  or  Socialist  allies.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Pope,  when  he  is  appealed  to,  can 
refuse  to  pronounce  his  judgment  on  what  is  so  conspicuously  a 
moral  problem,  and  still  harder  to  imagine  by  what  plausible 
pretext  the  faithful — to  say  nothing  of  their  priests  and  bishops — 
can  evade  the  obligation  of  submitting  to  it.  But  we  cannot 
safely  assume,  in  the  teeth  of  all  past  experience,  that  the  en- 
lightened patriots  who  arc  represented  by  the  Freeman  s  Journal 
will  not  be  equal  to  the  emergency.  Meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that,  if  there  are  many  more  than  seven  thousand  among 
the  laity,  there  are  still  some  few  left  among  the  Irish  bishops  who 
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have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.    Bishops  I  leal y  and  Dwyer  at 
nil  events,  whatever  they  may  think  of  Home  Rule  in  the  abstract, 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  achieving  the  Libert  ii 
of  tin")  Isle  of  Saints  by  transferring  the  negative  from  the  Com- 
mandments to  the  Crood. 


LONDON  PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES. 

IT  is  easy  to  dream  dreams  like  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  of  what 
London  and  other  largo  towns  might  become  if  our  present 
sanitary  knowledge  were  conscientiously  enforced ;  and  such 
dreams  are  not  altogether  without  their  use,  as  they  servo  to 
encourage  tho  more  sober-minded  citizens  to  porsovere  with  their 
several  schemes  of  improvement,  no  matter  how  much  they  may 
fall  short  of  their  realization.  There  is  no  greater  proof  of  the 
advance  in  popular  education  in  sanitary  science  than  tho  appre- 
ciation by  all  classes  of  the  community  of  open  spaces  ;  and  the 
representatives  of  tho  Kyrle  Society  and  the  Public  Gardens  Asso- 
ciation should  find  little  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Commissioners 
of  the  City  Parochial  Charities  to  apply  such  of  their  surplus  of 
50,000/.  as  may  have  no  stronger  cy-prka  claim  on  it  to  the  pre- 
servation of  open  spaces.  The  desire  for  solitude  or  quiet,  how- 
ever, which  Miss  Octavia  Hill  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  spaces  doas  not  seem  to  be  a  very  strong  one,  seeing 
how  persistently  the  country  population  flocks  into  tho  towns  ;  but 
everybody  can  understand  the  necessity  which  exists  in  many 
parts  of  such  towns  for  fresher  air  and  more  room  for  children  to 
exercise  their  limbs  in  and  rejoice  their  young  hearts  with  play. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  little  the  few  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  quiet  which  we  possess  in  and  about  London  are 
appreciated,  and  what  truly  gregarious  creatures  the  Cockney  and 
his  country  cousins  are.  At  the  height  of  the  season  the  "  classes  " 
who  meet  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  would  be  quite  comfortable  if 
confined  to  a  space  not  greater  than  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  while 
tho  "masses"  are  equally  content  with  such  small  spaces  as 
Kennington,  Southwark,  and  Finsbury  Parks,  and  make  few 
encroachments  on  the  larger  areas,  such  as  Hampstead  Heath, 
Wimbledon  and  Clapham  Commons,  and  Victoria  Park,  except 
on  Bank  Holidays,  when  they  can  meet  there  in  great  numbers. 

In  the  warm,  delightful  days  at  the  end  of  last  summer,  when 
the  schools  were  closed,  visits  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  to 
the  Parks  and  open  spaces  on  the  east,  north,  and  south  of  London 
gave  opportunity  to  study  the  habits  of  the  masses  in  this  respect, 
and  it  would  have  been  found  everywhere  that  the  same  gregarious 
habit  prevailed.  The  small,  welldaid-out  Parks,  such  as  Southwark, 
Kennington,  and  Finsbury,  and  the  still  smaller  open  spaces  and 
reclaimed  churchyards  which  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Public  Gardens  Association  and  Kyrle  Society,  were  crowded 
with  children  and  adults,  while  the  larger  Parks,  such  as  Vic- 
toria Park,  Hackney  Common,  London  Fields,  Hackney  Downs, 
Clapham  Common,  and  Hampstead  Heath,  were  almost  deserted, 
except  at  little  centres  near  the  entrance  gates  or  round  their 
margins.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  real  Cockney 
is  a  timid  creature  and  does  not  like  to  venture  out  of  sight  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  he  is  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  charms  of 
a  large  open  space  and  the  things  to  be  found  there  that  he  has 
no  inducement  to  explore  them.  But  the  chief  reason  for  the 
desertion  of  the  larger  Parks  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  is 
that  the  adults  are  too  busy  at  work  to  go  to  them  except  on 
public  holidays;  and  the  mothers  of  the  rising  generation  have 
been  so  carefully  relieved  of  the  responsibility  and  personal  know- 
ledge of  their  children  by  creches,  Infant,  Board,  and  Sunday 
schools,  penny-dinner  givers,  and  the  like,  that  they  are  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  precious  charges  during  their 
short  holidays,  and  dare  not  trust  them  out  of  their  sight  further 
than  the  gutter  of  their  own  street  or  the  nearest  street  open  space, 
where  they  will  be  under  the  eye  of  the  policeman. 

It  is  obvious  that,  till  the  working  classes  learn  to  appreciate 
large  open  spaces,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  them  with  the 
smaller  open-space  refuges  near  their  homes,  and  it  is  for  the 
formation  of  this  class  of  open  spaces  that  the  voluntary  societies 
we  have  already  referred  to  more  eepecially  direct  their  efforts, 
and  for  which  they  seek  to  obtain  some  of  the  surplus  funds  of  tho 
City  Charities.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  wish 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  small  open  epaces  at  the  expense  of 
large  ones.  Both  are  necessary,  the  large  ones  as  "  lungs  "  for  our 
great  smoke-begrimed  city,  and  the  smaller  ones  as  playgrounds 
and  refuges  in  the  overcrowded  parts  of  it.  The  teudency  is, 
indeed,  to  underrate  the  former  and  to  overrate  the  latter  kind  of 
open  space.  The  great  danger  of  town  life  is  from  the  increasing 
density  of  the  population.  Men  poison  each  other  and  spread 
diseases  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  each  other,  and  open 
spaces  disperse  the  men  and  dilute  their  poisonous  excretions. 
Pure  air  destroys  some  of  them,  trees  absorb  others,  while  the 
earth  and  water  are  also  good  disinfectants.  Tho  large  area  of 
2,718  acres  covered  by  the  Thames  is  a  valuable  open  space  for  this 
purpose,  so  also  are  the  numerous  private  squares  at  the  western 
end  of  London,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  more  useful  than  if 
they  were  available  as  playgrounds;  so  that  the  outcry  wo  some- 
times hear  made  against  some  squares  being  closed  to  the  public 
is  as  unreasonable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  as  it  is  unjust  to 
their  private  owners,  who,  by  their  foresight,  have  rendered  their 
property  healthier  and  more  valuable,  as  we  see  in  such  districts 
us  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles's,  which  adjoin  each  other,  and  are 


under  tho  same  local  management,  where  tho  deafh-riito  of  tho 
former  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  tho  latter  district.  In 
view  of  further  efforts  to  provide  open  spaces  for  Lonilon, whether 
by  private  or  public  means,  it  is  desirable  that  a  map  showing  tho 
relative  density  ot  small  districts  should  bo  constructed.  Such 
statements  as  tho  one  made  by  Miss  Ilill  that  in  tho  West  of 
London  there  is  an  acre  of  open  spaco  for  every  684  persons,  and 
in  the  East  End  only  an  acre  for  7,000  persons,  aro  very  misleading, 
as  we  know  that  somo  parts  of  the  West  End,  such  as  Soho,  St. 
Giles's,  and  Westminster,  where  tho  houses  aro  of  many  stories 
high,  aro  more  densely  populated  than  any  corresponding  area  at 
the  Last  End,  where  tho  houses  aro  rarely  more  than  two  or  three 
stories  high.  Such  a  map,  if  properly  shaded,  would  show  where 
tho  black  spots  were  to  bo  found,  and  point  out  tho  districts  to 
which  the  greatest  efforts  to  secure  open  spaces  should  bo  directed, 
as  well  as  where  tho  greatest  benefits  would  bo  conferred  on  tho 
residents  in  them,  and  through  them  on  the  whole  of  London. 


ALEXANDER  HERIOT  MACKONOCHIE. 

WHEN  Dr.  Liddon  referred  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  at 
St.  Paul's  last  Sunday  to  the  death  of  one  whoso  name 
had  been  in  former  years  much  mixed  up  with  controversy,  but 
who  would  be  permanently  remembered  for  his  genuine  piety  and 
his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  poor,  few  probably  of 
his  hearers  understood  at  the  moment  of  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing. The  news  of  Mr.  Mackonochie's  tragical  end  had  reached 
St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  on  Saturday  night,  but  the  first  public 
announcement  of  it  was  seen  in  the  Times  of  Monday  morning. 
On  the  sad  incidents  of  his  death,  which  must  by  this  time 
be  familiar  to  our  readers,  we  have  no  intention  of  dwelling 
here.  But  we  may  just  remark  on  the  curious  coincidence 
in  some  respects  in  the  close  as  in  the  character  and  career 
of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Lowder  and  of  Mr.  Mackonochie.  On 
each  alike  the  judgment  may  in  one  sense  be  pronounced,  ftli.u 
opjjortunitate  mortis.  For  in  spite  of  all  that  was  painful  in  the 
circumstances,  and  in  Mr.  Mackonochie's  case  we  must  fear  of 
much  actual  suffering  at  the  last,  both  men  had  done  their  work, 
and  done  it  nobly,  and  were  taken  before  an  interval  of  failing 
power  had  left  time  for  any  one  to  forget  it.  And  both  of  them 
were  in  their  way  considerable  men  who  have  left  their  mark  for 
good,  without  either  of  them  having  any  pretension  to  high 
intellectual  gifts.  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  a  hard  worker  all  his 
life,  and  his  second  class  at  Oxford  represented,  not  the  acci- 
dental failure  of  a  man  who  should  have  been  in  the  first,  but 
the  meritorious  energy  of  one  who  might  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  read  for  honours  at  all.  It  has  been  said,  if  we 
recollect  aright,  of  Mirabeau  that  he  just  missed  being  a  great 
man  by  not  being  a  good  man.  But  there  are  some  men, 
and  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  conspicuous  among  them,  whoso 
intense  goodness,  in  spite  of  very  moderate  abilities,  makes 
them  almost  great.  It  is  .absurd  to  speak  of  him,  as  some 
of  our  contemporaries  have  done,  as  a  leader  of  the  High 
Church  movement,  in  the  same  breath  with  Newman,  Pusey, 
Keble,  Neale,  and  others  still  engaged  in  the  contest  who  might 
be  named  ;  and  he  would  himself  have  been  the  first  to  disclaim 
any  such  position.  It  was  through  no  seekingof  his  own  that  his  name 
was  at  one  time  prominent  in  religious  controversy,  but  simply 
because  the  practical  work  as  a  parish  priest  to  which  his  life  was 
devoted  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  ideals  of  the  Church 
Association.  And  to  him  what  was  said  of  a  less  distinguished 
member  of  the  same  school  applies  with  even  greater  force,  that 
"  he  had  a  strong  power  of  will  and  a  still  stronger  power  of  won't." 
Opinions  will  of  course  differ  as  to  whether  his  conception  of 
duty  was  always  the  right  one,  but  at  any  rate  it  always  repre- 
sented his  conscientious  conviction,  and  from  the  standard  of  duty 
as  he  understood  it  nothing  would  ever  induce  him  to  budge  an 
inch. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  Mr.  Mackonochie's  theological  opponents 
to  be  told  that  he  was  a  rigid  Anglican,  but  such  is  certainly  the 
fact.  His  estimate  of  the  Catholic  claims  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  all  that  this  claim  implies  in 
doctrine  or  ritual,  was  very  different  no  doubt  from  theirs,  but  for 
Rome  qua  Home  he  had  no  sympathy  at  all.  He  showed  this 
for  instance  by  going  out  of  his  way  to  frame  and  circulate  a 
somewhat  violent  protest  against  the  Vatican  Council.  On  the 
other  hand  his  loyalty  to  Anglican  principles  was  exhibited  in  the 
very  contest  about  ritual  which  provoked  a  charge  of  Romanizing 
from  his  assailants.  The  Court  of  Arches  was  then  presided 
over  by  the  lato  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  and  had  not  yet  under- 
gone the  changes  which  many  regard  as  depriving  it  of  its  eccle- 
siastical character.  It  pronounced  a  judgment  partly  sanctioning 
partly  condemning  the  ritual  of  St.  Alban's.  The  Vicar  at  once 
announced  his  intention  of  yielding  a  frank  and  loyal  submission 
to  its  verdict.  But  when  his  prosecutors  appealed  to  the  Privy 
Council  he  resolutely  refused  in  any  way  to  recognize  the  juris- 
diction of  what  he  viewed  as  an  intrusive  lay  court,  either  by 
pleading  before  it  or  by  paying  any  regard  whatever  to  its 
decisions.  But  in  reality  these  ritual  conflicts,  which  were  thrust 
upon  him  ah  extra,  were  the  accidents,  not  the  essence,  of  Mr. 
Mackonochie's  ministerial  life.  Whether  in  his  six  years'  curacy 
at  Wantage,  under  the  present  Dean  of  Lincoln,  or  when  assist- 
ing Mr.  Bryan  King  at  St.  George's-in-the-East— where  he  won 
the  warm  commendation  of  Bishop  Tait,  who  at  that  time  was 
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somewhat  intolerant  of  even  very  moderate  ritualism — or  in  bis 
subsequent  post  at  St.  Albans,  earnest  preaching,  sedulous  visi- 
tation, and  unwearied  care  for  the  needs  of  bis  flock,  whether  bodily 
or  spiritual,  formed  the  staple  of  his  life's  work.  If  he  could  not 
perform  miracles  of  healing  or  raise  the  dead,  he  never  ceased,  while 
health  and  Strength  remained  to  him,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor  both  in  word  and  deed.  And  of  his  poor  parishioners — they 
were  all  poor — it  may  assuredly  be  said  that  they  heard  him 
gladly.  They  will  long  feel  that  in  him  they  have  lost  a  true 
friend.  Meanwhile  bis  memory  will  live,  not  among  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  but  among  those  whose  simple  piety,  ungrudg- 
ing self-devotion  to  the  service  of  others,  and  absolute  unselfish- 
ness, give  to  their  example  an  abiding  worth. 


REVIEWS. 

MR.  KINGLAKE'S  CRIMEA.* 

THE  completion  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  "strange  Herculean  task," 
which  has  occupied  him  just  a  quarter  of  a  century,  lends 
itself  naturally  enough  to  several  rather  obvious  and  hackneyed 
reflections.  But  there  is  much  about  it  which  cannot  fail,  quite 
apart  from  such  things,  to  be  interesting  to  those  who  remember 
its  beginning,  and  who  are  yet  not  too  old  for  it  to  have  been  in  a 
manner  a  kind  of  companion  to  their  whole  life  as  persons  taking 
an  interest  in  contemporary  history.  It  has  not  accelerated  its  pro- 
gress as  the  years  have  gone  on  ;  on  the  contrary,  these  last  two 
volumes,  which  do  not  include  anything  like  the  brilliant  digressions 
of  the  opening  or  the  accounts  of  the  Alma,  of  Balaklava,  and  of 
Inkerman,  have  been  seven  good  years  on  their  way.  But  Mr. 
Kinglake  has,  on  the  whole,  done  quite  right  not  to  allow  himself 
to  be  hurried,  and  to  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  manner.  We 
have  said  that  the  present  and  last  instalment  does  not  include 
anything  of  the  same  special  interest  as  that  of  which  the  earlier 
ones  were  full ;  but  it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  Mr.  Kinglake's 
favourite  digressions  (such  as  that  singular  one  about  the  death  of 
a  young  Russian  filibuster  in  Servia  which  introduced  the  last 
instalment),  and  though  great  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied 
by  an  index,  few  pages  of  the  rest  will  be  skipped  by  those  who 
have  a  real  interest  in  military  history.  Mr.  Kinglake  has  here  to 
deal,  not,  indeed,  with  the  actual  close  of  the  siege  (for  his  con- 
ception of  his  task  as  a  Raglaniad  makes  him  stop  abruptly  at 
the  d-'ath  of  his  hero),  but  with  the  events  which  occurred  between 
that  death  and  the  morrow  of  Inkerman — the  ill-omened,  as  he 
thinks  it,  mission  of  Marshal,  then  General,  Niel,  the  substitution 
of  Pelissier  for  Canrobert,  the  great  bombardments,  the  attack  on 
the  Quarries,  the  first  interrupted  and  then  carried  out  Kertch  ex- 
pedition, the  disastrous  iSthof  June,  and  so  forth,  to  which  wemay 
add  the  Vienna  negotiations, where  Mr.  Kinglake  shows  himself  a 
much  j  uster  critic  of  Austria  than  most  of  his  predecessors.  Moreover, 
he  tal<es  occasion,  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  to  make  a  little  Iliad 
lDsi  ie  the  great  one  by  narrating  in  stirring  and  picturesque 
fashion  the  episode  of  the  "  advanced  No.  VII.  Battery  "  in  the 
April  bombardment  under  Captain  Oldershaw,  who  for  five  hours 
fought  four  guns  against  a  whole  amphitheatre  of  Russian  fire, 
silenced  the  "Crow's  Nest,*'  had  forty- four  out  of  forty-seven 
gunners  actually  engaged  killed  and  wounded,  very  Britishly  ex- 
horted his  dying  sergeant  (who  begged  him  to  blow  out  his  brains) 
to  "  die  properly,"  and,  on  due  orders  from  a  superior  oliicer, 
retin  d  with  his  three  survivors,  after  saluting  ihe  enemy  with  a 
vollev  from  the  three  pieces,  dismounted  and  unworkable,  but 
still  capable  of  being  tired,  which  remained  to  him  at  the  end  of 
his  day's  work.  There  are  in  this  set-piece,  as  in  all  Mr. 
Kinglake's  set-pieces,  a  few  things  which  may  make  the  reader 
smile  ;  but  the  whole  of  it,  like  the  whole  of  his  book,  breathes 
that  high  and  fiery  spirit  of  patriotism  at  which  it  is  the  fashion 
nowadays  to  sneer,  and  which  is  the  very  salt  of  a  nation's  life 
and  a  historian's  genius. 

Tn  the  same  way  Mr.  Kinglake  would  not  be  Mr.  Kinglake  if 
his  opinions  on  the  questions  which  he  debates  (and  debates  at 
very  great  length)  commended  themselves  without  reserve  to  all, 
or  even  to  the  few,  who  are  disposed  to  take  reasonably  know- 
ledgable  and  yet  reasonably  impartial  views  of  his  subjects.  He 
is  not  too  hard  on  Niel ;  and  he  nowhere  mentions,  so  far  as  we 
have  noted,  what  he  must  have  very  well  known,  that  that  rather 
Nelsonic  personage,  after  making  Canrobert's  life  a  burden  to  him 
in  the  Crimea,  went  so  far  in  the  Italian  war  as  to  cast  a  formal 
stigma  on  the  same  superior  officer — a  stigma  which,  on 
Canrobert's  indignant  and  well-founded  protest,  had  to  be  as 
formally  withdrawn.  But  he  distinctly  exaggerates,  in  the  well- 
known  Kinglakian  manner,  the  interferences  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  machinations  of  Niel.  lie  puts,  indeed,  in  the  clearest 
light  before  the  reader  (for  Mr.  Kinglake,  whatever  other  of 
Macaulay's  weakness*  s  he  may  share,  never  emulates  that  great 
writer,  "but  most  dishonest  historian,  in  distorting  or  falsify- 
ing facts  so  as  to  catch  the  ignorant,  while  providing  himself 
with  a  plausible  excuse  to  the  knowing)  that  Niel,  who  was 
not  thought  the  inferior  in  strategy  of  any  French  soldier  in 
his  day,  believed  honestly  and  intensely  that  nothing  short  of 
investment,  with  its  contingent  fighting  in  the  open,  would 
do.    But,  admitting  this,  he  gives  to  the  Emperor's  passion  for 
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emulating  his  uncle,  to  his  irresolution,  and  to  his  meddlesomeness 
a  part  which  is  perhaps  too  great.  His  language  towards  the 
other  Emperor,  Nicholas,  is  not  ungenerous,  but  it  is  certainly  un- 
just, and  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  that,  partly  perhaps  from 
generosity,  partly  from  deliberate  hero-worship,  he  slurs  over,  or 
rather  never  gives,  the  real  cause  of  the  disasters  and  delays  of  the 
siege  of  Sehastopol.  That  cause  was  that  on  neither  side  of  the  allied 
camp  was  there  a  great  or  even  a  tolerable  general.  Marshal 
Canrobert  is  still  alive,  but  his  exceptional  loyalty  as  a  soldier, 
together  with  his  great  merit  as  a  divisional  leader,  cannot  induce 
any  competent  student  of  military  history  to  call  him  a  great 
general.  Pelissier  had  more  dash  and  resolution,  but  perhaps 
even  less  strategic  faculty.  As  for  Lord  Raglan,  be  was  a  very 
mirror  of  chivalry,  and  manifested  a  command  of  temper,  never 
losing  sight  of  dignity  in  the  most  difficult  situations,  which  many 
a  blundering  mirror  of  chivalry  could  not  possibly  have  attained 
unto.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  allow  that  he  was  a  great 
general,  or  even  a  general  of  average  ability.  To  confine  our- 
selves to  the  operations  mentioned  in  these  volumes  only,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  something  like  gnashing  of  teeth  in  reading  the 
account  of  the  assaults  on  the  Redan,  where  the  lives  of  the  best 
troops  and  the  best  officers  in  the  world  were  sacrificed  without 
even  a  possibility  of  success  by  the  ludicrous  parsimony  of  men 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  neglect  or  refusal  (only  to  be 
paralleled  since  in  the  case  of  the  supports  at  Majuba)  to  afford 
help  when  some  measure  of  success  had  in  the  most  wildly  im- 
probable fashion  been  obtained  by  unheard-of  efforts.  It  is  no 
excuse  that  the  forces  at  Lord  Raglan's  command  were  cruelly 
small.  Of  course  they  were.  But  they  were  not  so  small  that  he 
could  not  afford  more  than  a  handful  of  men  to  storm  such  a 
position,  or  that  he  or  his  subordinates  (it  is  all  one)  should  be 
satisfied  in  returning  the  reply  that  "  there  was  no  answer  "  to  the 
demand  for  reinforcements  when  the  men  under  Colonel  Warre, 
Lord  West,  and  the  present  Sir  Gerald  Graham  only  wanted 
support  to  make  at  least  a  bold  stroke  for  victory.  Grant  that  Lord 
Raglan  was  too  weak  to  attack  at  all ;  that  is  one  thing,  and  in 
that  case  he  should  not  have  attacked.  But  if  a  great  general  had 
been  in  his  place  and  had  attacked  at  all,  he  would  have  "sent  in 
everything,"  to  the  last  galloper,  the  last  orderly,  and  the  last 
man  in  hospital  who  could  stagger  to  the  front,  sooner  than  fail 
— sooner,  still  more,  than  not  even  push  his  attack  home. 

That  it  is  far  easier  to  say  what  a  great  general  would  have 
done  than  to  be  a  great  general  is,  of  course,  a  conclusive  enough 
reply  as  far  as  it  goes,  and,  except  for  the  momentary  pang  of 
regret  at  the  useless  sacrifice  of  lite  and  the  needless  loss  (for  it 
was  almost  that)  of  honour,  nothing  need  be  said.  Even  such 
bitterness  dies  away  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  affect- 
ing finale,  where  he  tells  how  "  under  the  flag  of  the  Union  " 
(words  probably  not  written  without  purpose  at  this  moment) 
the  body  of  bis  hero  sailed  away  from  the  shores  where,  if  he 
had  not  gained  the  success  of  a  great  general,  he  had  shown  him- 
self literally  greater  than  if  he  had  taken  the  city,  by  bis 
marvellous  self-command  and  fortitude.  Of  the  book  which  thus 
concludes  it  is  certain  that  no  really  competent  critic  will  ever 
speak  without  high  and  unusual  respect.  No  doubt  it  has  faults, 
even  great  faults.  Composed  Kke  most  of  the  chief  historical 
works  of  the  last  thirty  years  under  the  influence  and  stimulus 
of  the  wonderful  success  of  Macaulay,  it  ha3  many  of  Macaulay's 
faults.  Like  Mr.  Freeman,  like  Mr.  Froude,  like  others,  Mr. 
Kinglake  has  certainly  forgotten  both  due  historical  proportion  in 
his  allowance  of  words  to  time  and  due  architectural  principles  in 
his  indulgence  of  digression.  His  mannerisms,  though  now 
familiar,  are  still  irritating — the  catchwords  "  our  people,"  the 
"baleful  mission,"  "an  army  in  waiting,"  and  others,  recurring 
with  a  perfectly  unnecessary  iteration.  He  still  has,  like  his 
oddly-matched  contemporary  M.  Renan,  a  knack  of  dwelling  at 
enormous  length  on  comparatively  trivial  circumstances  admitting 
of  picturesque  treatment  which  is  nearly  as  annoying  as  his  verbal 
mannerisms;  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking,  infinitely 
as  he  is  above  the  class  of  his  imitators,  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
responsible  for  the  gush,  the  gabble,  the  swagger  of  that  very  de- 
testable variety  of  journalist  called  the  Special  Correspondent. 

Yet  when  we  have  made  allowances  for  these  things,  the  merits 
that  remain  are  very  great  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  that 
merit  of  scrupulous  fairness  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
and  of  which  no  bettor  example  can  bo  given  than  that  Mr.  King- 
lake  informs  the  reader  how  his  idol  Todleben  made  on  his  other 
idol  Lord  Raglan  that  very  criticism  as  to  the  undue  smallness  of 
the  storming  parties  at  the  Redan  to  which  we  have  referred 
above.  We  cannot  think  of  any  writer  who  shows  so  well  how 
perfectly  immaterial  prejudice  is  (for  no  one  would  call  Mr. 
Kinglake  unprejudiced)  in  an  honest  historian.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Kinglake's  extraordinary  minuteness,  and  the  not  less  extra- 
ordinary efforts  which  he  takes  to  secure  that  his  minuteness  shall 
be  accurate.  He  seems  not  merely  to  have  visited  carefully  all  the 
localities  and  compared  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  all  the 
printed  accounts,  but  to  have  hunted  up  in  one  way  or  another 
almost  every  living  Crimean  officer,  and  not  a  few  of  lower 
rank,  who  could  give  him  information.  And,  although  his  system 
of  historical  composition  is  not  that  of  a  Gibbon  or  a  Thucydides, 
although  single,  and  sometimes  it  would  seem  rather  unimportant, 
objects  stand  out  with  a  more  than  Japanese  indifference  to  per- 
spective, the  wildest  calumny  could  hardly  accuse  Mr.  Kinglake  of 
not  working  up  his  materials — of  launching  them  by  sackfuls  at 
the  devoted  head  of  the  reader,  after  the  fashion  of  so  many  of 
his  craf'tfellows.    Strange,  arbitrary,  and  disproportioned  as  the 
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grouping  may  appear,  it  is  always  a  grouping  that  distinctly 
carries  out  the  artist's  intention,  and  that  has  been  chosen  by  him 
with  an  intention  as  distinct.  Nor  is  his  stylo — "  Corinthian," 
as  it  has  boon  called  by  precisians,  prolix  as  it  certainly  is,  affected 
as  it  may  ho  charged  with  being  by  almost  penny-a-liuing  vices 
here  and  thero — less  carefully  suited  to  his  own  peculiar  concep- 
tion of  history. 

But,  after  all,  the  main  merit  is  what  has  been  already  once 
glanced  at,  a  niorit  beside  which  in  such  a  book  all  ot  hers  are  to  us 
of  less  account,  the  merit  of  a  patriotism  as  convinced  as  it  is  in- 
tense. Of  this  remarkable  book,  from  tirst  page  to  last,  it  may 
be  said,  in  the  Laureate's  words, 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  height  tho  banner  of  England  blew. 
Although  he  never  condescends  to  hide  a  blunder  or  a  failure,  the 
ardour  of  the  writer's  regard  for  his  country  and  his  country's 
arms  burns  steadily  throughout,  and  lightens  every  page  and 
every  line.  In  Mr.  Kinglake  the  miserable  charlatanry  of  cosmo- 
politanism which  affects  to  rank  every  wretched  horde,  every  petty 
bourg  of  east  or  west  as  a  sacred  or  precious  thing  in  comparison 
with  our  own  country  and  our  own  nation,  has  no  existence.  And 
this  would  be  enough  to  save  hiui,  if  he  had  required  saving,  if  he 
had  not,  as  he  has,  given  us  a  work,  irregular  in  some  ways,  of  a 
composite  or  even  barbaresque  order  of  historic  architecture,  but 
singularly  original  and  varied  in  design,  singularly  bright  and 
imposing  in  appearance,  and  yet  built  with  such  an  immovable 
solidity  of  inquiry  into  fact  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
its  foundations  being  shaken. 


SIX  STORIES.* 

rl",HE  scene  of  Captain  Lyon's  "Romance  of  the  Future  " — which, 
-L  by  the  way,  is  described  as  "  dedicated,  without  permission,  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  " — is  Ireland  as  she  is  to  be  ;  the  time  is  some  years 
hence  ;  the  personages  are  loyal  Ulstermen  or  Home  Rulers.  The 
Union  has  been  repealed  ;  the  Irish  Government  have  repudiated 
their  enormous  liabilities ;  the  English  army  of  occupation  has 
been  withdrawn;  theG.O.M.(as  CaptainLyon  calls  him,  notwith- 
out  an  intention  of  sarcasm)  has  an  immense  majority  at  West- 
minster ;  the  Patriot  who  announced  his  intention  of  taking  off 
his  coat  is  throned  in  Dublin ;  and  between  the  two  the  Green 
Island  i8  reeling  down  the  Avernian  slope  with  horrible  rapidity. 
To  John  Cassidy,  fresh  from  Australia,  and  compelled  ere  he  lands 
in  Dublin  to  pay  an  immense  import  duty  on  everything  of 
English  manufacture  which  he  has  in  his  possession,  it  seems  as 
though  things  could  not  possibly  be  worse.  He  changes  his 
opinion,  however,  when  he  has  listened  to  a  debate  in  College 
Green.  Not  only  does  he  behold  the  Prime  Minister  enter  the 
House  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and,  the  last  English  soldier  having 
that  day  embarked  for  Holyhead,  proceed  to  put  on  his  coat. 
He  also  hears  all  manner  of  agrarian  outrage  discussed  as  part  of 
the  social  polity  of  Ireland;  and  he  discovers  that  Norah 
Westropp,  the  girl  he  has  come  home  to  marry,  is  being 
boycotted  to  such  an  extent  that  she  will  probably  have  to 
end  by  giving  her  hand  to  Another,  who  is  simply  the  author 
of  her  persecution  and  her  woe.  A  friend  of  his,  a  certain 
O'Shaughnessy,  gives  him,  however,  an  introduction  to  a  certain 
mysterious  Mr.  French,  and  in  Mr.  French — a  gentleman  whose 
language  is  far  from  refined,  and  whose  skill  as  an  angler  is 
naught — he  presently  discovers  the  only  living  rival  of  the  dreaded 
and  dreadful  Number  One.  That  much  done,  Ireland's  Dream  at 
once  assumes  the  shape  of  a  common  Nihilist  novel.  There  is  as 
it  were  a  hurricane  of  plot  and  counterplot,  and  Cassidy  has  no 
sooner  carried  off  his  bride  than  he  is  called  upon  to  take  measures 
for  the  Defence  of  Belfast  and  the  Invasion  of  Catholic  Ireland. 
Mr.  French,  indeed,  is  not  Mr.  French  at  all;  he  is  Terence 
O'Grady,  and  the  use  of  dynamite  comes  natural  to  him.  He  is 
able  to  fight  Number  One  with  that  person's  own  favourite 
weapons,  and  to  beat  him  as  he  deserves.  Cassidy 's  part  in  the 
business  is  quite  heroic.  He  begins  by  blowing  up  a  bridge  and 
hurling  a  whole  trainful  of  Number  One's  best  men  into  perdition ; 
and  he  gees  on  from  this  to  kidnap  the  Prime  Minister  (whose 
devotion  to  the  female  sex  renders  him,  one  regrets  to  note,  almost 
too  easy  a  prey),  and  spirit  him  off  to  the  North,  there  to  be  held 
as  hostage  for  the  life  of  a  certain  Mrs.  O'Kelly — a  spirited  old  lady, 
who  is  in  prison  under  sentence  of  death  for  having  presumed  to 
decline  to  be  boycotted.  Mr.  French,  meanwhile,  has  not  been  idle. 
He  vanquishes  the  raw  levies  of  Number  One  with  horrid 
slaughter,  and  he  marches  instantly  on  Dublin.  The  state  of  the 
capital  is  really  hideous.  The  American  paymasters  of  the  Laud 
League  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  collect  their  debt  of 
5,000,000/.  sterling  in  person ;  they  have  crossed  the  Atlantic ; 
having  been  received  with  a  rapture  of  welcome,  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  sack  the  city.    This  process — carried  out  with  "  the 
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usual  trimming  "—is  described  by  Capt  ain  Lyon  with  consider- 
able unction  ;  and  one  is  almost  sorry  when  tho  arrival  of  Teroncn 
O'Grady  compels  him  to  hold  his  hand  and  sing  of  greater  deeds. 
Terence,  for  nil  his  agility,  is  a  trifle  late,  it  should  bo  noted  ;  11 
British  force  is  already  on  tho  spot,  and  for  some  little  time  there 
is  every  prospect  of  a  row  botweeu  tho  armies  of  relief.  The 
British  officers  behave  like  maniacs;  tho  noble  Teronco  declines 
to  bate  an  ace  of  his  pretensions ;  and  bloodshed  is  only  averted 
by  the  sudden  return  to  reason  of  tho  British  commander-in-chief. 
Then  the  armies  fratomizo;  the  American  desperadoes,  compelled 
to  embark  for  homo  and  native  beauty,  are  utterly  destroyed  in  1  ho 
attempt;  the  Prime  Minister  is  persuaded  to  marry  his  mistress; 
O'Grady  enters  the  holy  stato  likewise;  Number  One — who  turns 
out  to  have  been  old  Mrs.  Kelly's  first  love,  and  who,  having  a 
little  spare  time  on  his  hands,  has  amused  himself  by  murdering 
that  excellent  woman  in  prison — is  captured,  has  his  head  put 
into  a  sack,  is  tried,  lectured,  and  executed  in  double-quick  time. 
What  becomes  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Old  Parliamentary 
Hand  (or  G.  O.  M.)  is  not  revealed;  but  as  Ireland,  we  are  told, 
having  joined  the  Union  once  more,  and  had  a  taste  of  peace  and 
quietness,  has  again  begun  to  be  agitated  and  unruly,  it  would 
seem  that  in  Captain  Lyon's  sight  they  are  immortal  and  inde- 
structible, and  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  is,  like  a  penny  novel,  to  be 
continued  in  our  next.  Absurd  as  is  the  book  in  which  its  history 
is  told  so  far,  it  is  yet,  in  an  odd  kind  of  way,  quite  readable. 
Captain  Lyon  knows  both  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  and  the  prophecy 
with  which  his  patriotism  has  inspired  him  is  by  no  means  dull. 

The  position  stated  in  One  that  Wins  may  be  told  in  three 
sentences.  Launcelot  Sumner,  a  very  literary  painter,  loves  the 
magnificent  Ginone  Emmett,  a  very  literary  painter  likewise.  But 
Ginone,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself,  refuses  to  accept  his 
love,  whereupon  he  transfers  it  without  a  murmur  to  Nelly  Erskine, 
a  daughter  of  the  Philistines.  After  certain  preliminaries  the  pair 
are  made  one ;  and  G5none,  who  wants  to  kill  Nelly,  lest  she 
strangle  her  husband's  genius,  as  your  Philistine  woman  always 
does,  abandons  her  fell  purpose,  and  swears  an  eternal  friendship 
with  her  intended  victim.  Which  of  these  three  is  the  one  that  wins 
is  not  less  difficult  to  decide  than  what  it  is  that  is  actually  won. 
One  theory  is,  that  it  is  Nelly,  who  wins  a  husband,  and  therewith 
a  chance  of  leading  an  intellectual  life,  and  of  developing  a  capa- 
city for  art ;  another,  that  it  is  G3none  herself,  whose  soul  (so 
we  are  given  to  understand)  is  a  battle-ground  for  contending 
angels  and  demons,  and  who,  relieved  to  find  that  Nelly  is  not 
a  mere  Philistine,  allows  the  angels  to  gain  the  final  victory ;  yet  a 
third,  that  the  winner  is  Launcelot,  who  marries  a  charming  girl, 
and  is  able  to  renew  the  acquaintance  and  regain  the  companion- 
ship of  a  fair  and  cultured  woman  whom  he  has  loved  to  distraction, 
and  who  remains  impossibly  in  love  with  him.  The  problem, 
after  all,  is  scarce  worth  solving ;  for  One  that  Wins,  though  it 
has  considerable  merit  of  a  kind,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  failure.  The 
author  has  plenty  of  cleverness  and  a  certain  smack  of  originality. 
His  dialogue,  if  a  thought  elaborate,  is  always  bright  and 
thoughtful,  and  is  sometimes  very  effective ;  he  has  a  pleasant 
knack  of  description,  and  by  the  unobtrusive  neatness  of  his 
style  he  is  seen  revealed  for  an  apt  and  careful  student  of 
the  American  manner — the  manner  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  His 
great  fault  is  that  he  is  something  of  a  faddist,  and  something 
withal  of  a  common  "  Person  of  Culture."  He  has  an  eye  for 
character;  but  he  cannot  help  vitiating  his  creations  with  an 
admixture  of  himself.  Thus,  he  seems  to  passionately  resent  the 
benumbing  and  chilling  influence  which  the  Philistine  wife  is 
supposed  to  exercise  upon  the  Intellectual  Husband ;  and  he 
falsifies  his  Nellie  Erskine — who  is  very  pretty,  quite  heroic,  and 
brilliantly  clever — by  making  her  begin  to  doubt  during  her 
honeymoon  with  Launcelot  Sumner,  when  the  two  have  nothing 
to  do  but  make  love  and  paint  pictures  and  talk  art,  if  ever  she 
shall  be  able  to  keep  his  love,  or  rise  to  anything  like  his  level. 
Nellie,  it  should  be  added,  is  the  real  success  of  his  book  ;  he  has 
gone  near  in  her  to  realizing  a  human  being ;  she  is  so  natural 
aud  winning  that  even  this  magnanimous  falsehood  does  not  alto- 
gether ruin  our  faith  in  her.  it  is  otherguess  work  with  G3none. 
She  is  an  artist,  and  she  talks  about  pictures  like  a  transcendental 
critic;  she  is  a  woman — young,  beautiful,  passionate — and  she 
talks  about  love  and  life  like  the  common  fool  of  sentimental 
culture.  Never  for  an  instant  does  she  succeed  in  getting  herself 
mistaken  for  human  and  real.  Fortunately,  there  is  not  so  much 
of  her  as  in  the  beginning  we  are  made  to  dread  there  will  be,  and 
we  are  able  to  console  ourselves  for  her  absence  with  the  study  of 
better  folk.  Nellie's  father,  for  instance,  is  very  good  company  ; 
and  so  are  his  daughter  Sylvia,  the  painter  Joe  Hazlitt,  the  senti- 
mental old  maid  Miss  Emmett,  and  her  grim  yet  whimsical 
comrade  Miss  Goblin,  though  this  last  is  scarce  so  convincing  as 
she  might  be  either. 

Mr.  Besant's  Katharine  Regina  is  even  more  generous  and 
humane  than  the  generality  of  his  work.  Of  his  plot,  which  is 
both  ingenious  and  taking,  we  shall  say  no  word  ;  and  we  shall  bo 
as  chary  of  the  superfluous  task  of  analysing  his  characters, 
describing  his  incidents,  and  praising  his  dialogue.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  this  new  Christmas  Annual  of  his  is  as  whole- 
some and  anecting  a  romance  as  ever  he  has  produced,  and  that 
there  is  not  one  of  the  thousands  of  readers  into  whose  hands  it 
will  find  its  way  but,  if  they  can  read  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  must  necessarily  be  interested  and  charmed  by  it  in  no 
mean  degree.  It  remains  to  add  that  Mr.  Besant,  like  the  artist- 
philanthropist  he  is,  has  again  been  painting  reality  with  a  pur- 
pose. He  believes  in  Woman,  not  as  the  rival,  but  as  the  mate,  of 
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Man  ;  and  in  Katharine  Regina  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  arguing 
and  inveighing,  with  the  most  convincing  eloquence,  against  the 
follv  and  the  wickedness  of  demanding  of  her  any  but  the  work 
that  is  her  own— the  work,  that  is  to  say,  of  love  and  mother- 
hood. Again,  as  becomes  the  author  of  the  Feople's  Palace,  he 
has  considered  with  attention  the  dreadful  charitable  institutions 
which,  with  a  sort  of  savage  irony,  are  called  Homes ;  and  he  puts 
up  his  protest  concerning  them  by  sketching  one  in  all  its  grim 
and  heart-breaking  dulness,  and  by  telling  the  nature  of  that  cata- 
clysm of  reform  which  he  would  like  to  overtake  them  all.  These 
points  we  may  note,  and  do  no  hurt  to  the  story;  we  may  hint, 
too,  that  Mr.  Besant  Lis  thrown  a  new  and  dreadful  light  on  the 
dilliculties  which  beset  young  women  in  search  of  decent  work ; 
but  the  rest  shall  be  silence. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  not  much  story  to  tell  us  in  The  Sport  of 
Circumstances,  and  the  little  he  has  is  not  of  absorbing  interest. 
There  are  two  sisters,  to  begin  with  ;  and  the  elder  is  called 
Rhoda,  and  she  is  lovely,  and  cold,  and  selfish  ;  and  the  younger 
is  called  Kitty,  and  she  is  good,  and  clever,  and  true-hearted,  and 
pretty  enough  for  any  but  the  most  fastidious  and  unreason- 
able of  men.  As  is  always  the  way,  however,  the  hero,  Geoffrey 
Oldfield,  begins  by  falling  madly  in  love  with  the  damsel  Khoda, 
to  whom  he  proposes,  and  by  whom  he  is  accepted  ;  so  that  poor 
Kitty's  virgin  dream  is  dispelled  in  the  rudest  manner  conceivable. 
But  Rhoda  has  another  string  to  her  bow  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
mising young  drunkard  named  George  Vincent;  and,  as  George 
Viucent  is  richer  than  Geoffrey,  and  has  inklings  of  total  abstinence, 
it  is  no  great  while  before  the  couple  are  engaged,  and  Geoffrey  is 
thrown  over.  How  it  all  ends  we  do  not  propose  to  tell.  The 
interest  of  the  book  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  an  interest  of  plot  and 
counterplot;  but,  for  all  that,  it  would  scarce  be  fair  to  the  author 
to  anticipate  his  effects,  such  as  they  are,  and  frustrate  the  chief 
ambition  of  his  Minerva,  such  as  it  is.  He  deserves  to  be  read 
for  his  characters,  which  are  natural  and  pleasant,  and  his  dialogue, 
which  is  mostly  neat,  lively,  unaffected,  and  appropriate ;  and  he 
may  as  well  be  read  as  he  would  have  us  read  him — with  a  dis- 
tinct interest  in  the  march  of  his  story  and  an  animated  eye  upon 
the  possibilities  of  his  final  chapter.  About  Doonan  we  have  no 
such  scruples.  It  is  the  history  of  a  young  lady  who  is  compelled 
by  her  stern  and  impecunious  sire — Sir  Charles  Blake  Kemplay, 
sometimes  called  "  Sir  Keiuplay,"  for  short — to  trample  her  young 
love  under  foot,  and  wed  an  elderly  gentleman  for  gold.  Pre- 
sently her  old  sweetheart  arrives  upon  the  scene,  and  begins  to 
make  love  to  her.  She  repulses  him  with  the  indignant  ardour  of 
all  \oung  matrons  who  are  also  the  heroines  of  first  attempts  at 
liction  {Doonan  is  a  first  attempt  at  fiction),  and  he  is  obliged  to 
give  over  his  nefarious  design.  But,  unfortunately,  his  married 
sister  is  at  the  moment  staying  at  Uoonan's  house.  She  and 
Doonan  happen  one  evening  to  be  dressed  alike ;  and  Doonan's 
husband,  returning  suddenly  from  a  journey,  is  horrified  to  behold 
(as  he  thinks)  his  Doonan  and  this  bad  young  man  embracing  in 
an  arbour.  He  treats  her  that  night  with  marked  coldness,  and 
departs  next  morning  on  a  Continental  tour.  Of  course  the  couple 
are  reunited  in  the  end ;  but  before  this  consummation  is  achieved 
the  reader  is  moved  to  ask  himself  more  times  than  we  care  to 
tell,  why  in  the  world  it  is  that  young  people  having  neither 
invention  nor  experience,  neither  style  nor  vocation,  neither  art 
nor  nature,  will  yet  insist  on  publishing  the  fact  by  writing  novels? 

In  sporting  parlance  Blood  might  be  described  as  by  Dr. 
Jekyll  out  of  Frankenstein.  rihe  idea  is  the  reverse  of  hackneyed 
or  uninteresting.  Dr.  Steggall,  the  unlucky  hero,  has  peculiar 
theories  of  physiology,  and  a  niece,  to  whom  he  is  devotedly 
attciched.  This  young  lady  is  perishing  of  inanition,  and  the 
Doctor  deteimines  to  renew  her  life  by  a  potent  and  tremendous 
experiment  in  transfusion.  lie  persuades  a  friend  of  his,  an  un- 
pleasant young  American,  to  part  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  ;  and,  having  plunged  both  subjects  into  a  mesmeric  trance, 
he  opens  their  veins,  connects  them  secundum  artem,  falls  into  a 
stupor,  and  awakes  to  find  his  young  American  a  corpse  and  his 
Diece  the  picture  of  health  and  a  very  miracle  of  loveliness.  He  is 
a  man  of  energy  and  resource,  and  he  instantly  gets  rid  of  the 
body  by  combustion,  and  proceeds  to  fall  madly  in  love  with 
his  renovated  niece.  Retribution,  immediate  and  dreadful,  falls 
upon  him :  he  discovers  that  his  Luris  (her  name  is  Luris) 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  unpleasant  young  American 
in  female  form.  More  than  that,  she  is  determined  to  be  avenged 
on  him  fur  his  treatment  of  her  when  she  was  not  Luris 
Lyonscourt,  but  altogether  Seth  Seamore.  Dr.  Steggall,  in  fact, 
has  created  a  monster,  like  Frankenstein;  his  creation  has  a 
double  identity,  like  its  ancestors  Jekyll  and  Edward  Hyde; 
and  in  the  end  he  has  to  pay  the  piper.  He  is  arrested,  and 
sent  for  trial  for  the  murder  of  Seth  Seamore;  he  finds  that 
Luris  it  is  who  has  set  pursuit  upon  his  track;  he  writes  from 
prison  for  a  certain  poison,  and  she  brings  it  to  him  from  a 
secret  store,  the  existence  and  the  place  of  which  were  only 
known  to  himself  and  his  departed  friend  ;  and  so  he  passes  away, 
leaving  all  that  was  left  of  Seth  Seamore  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of 
American  beauty,  and  marry  an  English  duke.  The  last  is  a  touch 
we  could  well  have  spared  ;  but  Mr.  Hay  is  as  innocent  of  tact  as 
he  is  prodigal  of  invention.  There  is  something  radically  offensive 
in  the  confusion  of  identities  on  which  he  has  based  his  story,  and 
hid  treatment  of  it  is  distinguished  neither  by  (rood  taste  nor  good 
btyle.  Both  the  English  and  the  morality  of  its  prototypes  are 
wanting  in  Blood,  and  their  absence  is  painfully  felt.  All  the 
same,  it  is  readable  in  its  way,  and  to  lay  it  aside  before  the  end 
is  difficult. 
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MR.  FOX  BOURNE  is  the  author  of  several  historical  aDd 
biographical  works ;  but  all,  or  most,  of  them  were  published 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  apparent  suspension  of  his 
literary  activity  is  probably  explained  by  his  occupation  as  a 
journalist,  which,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  has  extended  over 
twenty  years.  He  was  editor  of  the  Examiner  from  1871  to  1880, 
and  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  owned  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  by  Mr.  Ash  ton  Dilke,  from  1876  to  1886.  He  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  the  connexions  which  he  has 
probably  had  with  newspapers  in  other  capacities ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  so  ready  and  industrious  a  writer  must  have 
found  abundant  employment  as  a  journalist.  He  has  devoted 
much  labour  to  the  present  history,  and  he  has  provided  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  with  copious  and  valuable  infor- 
mation. It  is  scarcely  his  fault  that  the  history  of  newspapers 
during  two  centuries  will  appear  dry  to  ordinary  readers,  or  that, 
in  recording  many  private,  and  some  confidential,  transactions,  he 
cannot,  with  the  best  intentions,  have  secured  perfect  accuracy. 
The  pecuniary  concerns  of  publishers  and  proprietors,  and  the 
relations  of  editors  with  owners,  writers,  and  correspondents,  are 
almost  as  remote  from  public  knowledge  as  the  affairs  of  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  It  is  true  that  they  may  sometimes  com- 
mand more  general  interest,  especially  among  contemporary  mem- 
bers of  the  same  profession,  but  they  are  soon  forgotten,  they  can 
seldom  be  fully  known,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  not  worth 
knowing.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  explains  his  allotment  of  somewhat 
more  than  the  average  space  to  the  affairs  of  the  papers  which 
he  edited  on  the  ground  that  he  has  had  fuller  and  more  precise 
knowledge  of  these  papers  than  of  others  with  which  he  was  only 
acquainted  at  second-hand.  Both  the  Weekly  Dispatch  and  the 
Examiner  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Bourne  on  extreme  Radical 
principles,  which  he  seems  always  to  have  consistently  held.  He 
was  not  even  satisfied  with  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill, 
for  the  strange  reason  that  it  "gave  an  inordinate  amount  of 
power  to  the  classes."  He  also  seems  to  have  supported  the 
representation  "  of  minorities  that  might  be  scarcely  less  than 
half  the  whole,  thus  leaving  vast  numbers  of  capable  citizens,  in 
the  aggregate  of  the  constituencies,  without  any  spokesman  in 
Parliament."  The  so-called  classes  must  always  be  the  principal 
sufferers  by  the  monopoly  of  electoral  power  which  is  conferred  on 
the  numerical  majority.  If  their  advocates  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  such  phrases  as  "  capable  citizens,"  they  might  justly  con- 
tend that  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  more  capable  than  the 
multitude  of  forming  sound  political  judgments.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Bourne  was,  during  his  career  as  editor,  not  a  servile  follower 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  objected,  like  some  other  Radicals,  to  his 
foreign  policy,  and  when  the  Home  Rule  apostasy  was  suddenly 
disclosed  the  Weekly  Dispatch  declined  to  accept  the  dictation  of 
even  the  most  virtuous  of  demagogues.  No  journalist  could  more 
honourably  assert  his  independence  ;  but  "  the  utterance  of  such 
sentiments,  Ashton  Dilke  being  dead,  was  not  thought  helpful  to 
the  Gladstonian  scheme  for  dealing  with  Irish  or  other  affairs,  and 
a  new  editor  was  found  for  the  Weekly  Dispatch  in  January  1887." 
The  sacrifice  which  was  conscientiously  incurred  is  an  example  of 
one  among  the  many  difficulties  of  journalism.  The  editor  and 
his  staff  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  proprietor,  who  may  per- 
haps regard  the  journal  which  he  controls  only  as  a  commercial 
speculation.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  is  not  the  only  editor  who  has  been 
dismissed  because  he  hesitated  to  follow  with  sufficient  versatility 
Mr.  Gladstone's  latest  evolution. 

The  influence  of  newspapers  on  public  affairs  is  for  evil  and  for 
good  much  more  important  than  the  private  interest  of  their  con- 
ductors. Mr.  Bourne,  though  he  criticizes  some  journalists  with 
just  severity,  always  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions, and  the  increase  of  circulation  which  has  resulted  from 
many  causes,  have  been  an  almost  unmixed  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. In  a  long  narrative  of  the  struggles  of  the  press  in  the 
last  century  he  invariably  sympathizes  with  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Government,  with  Wilkes,  with  the  Woodfalls,  and  with 
Junius.  He  is  apparently  convinced  that  political  libels  ought  to 
be  tolerated  or  encouraged ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
present  day  they  have  attained  almost  absolute  immunity.  To  him 
Leigh  Hunt's  conviction  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince  Regent  presents 
itself  as  a  simple  martyrdom,  yet  the  article  was  a  scandalous 
outrage  on  public  decency.  The  Regent  was  described,  not 
perhaps  untruly,  but  in  defiance  of  law  and  of  propriety,  as  "  a 
violater  of  his  word,  a  libertine  over  head  and  ears  in  disgrace, 
a  despiser  of  domestic  ties,  the  companion  of  gamblers  and  demi- 
reps, a  man  who  has  just  closed  half  a  century  without  one 
single  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  or  the  respect  of 
posterity."  Such  language  might  possibly  be  tolerated  in  the 
present  day,  but  seventy  years  ago  it  was  condemned,  not  only  by 
law,  but  by  public  opinion.  It  may  well  have  been  thought 
dangerous  to  allow  such  attacks  to  be  directed  against  the  highest 
personage  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether 
the  license  which  is  now  permitted  is  preferable  to  the  control 
which  was  then  exercised,  though  the  punishment  was,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  age,  unreasonably  severe.  The  Hunts  had, 
as  Mr.  Bourne  states,  boasted  that  previous  conflicts  with  the 
Government  had  increased  the  circulation  and  influence  of  their 
paper.  If  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  had  declined  their  audacious 
challenge,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  libellous  journalism  would 
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have  been  groatly  encouraged.  To  tlie  presonl  Renovation  personal 
attacks  on  tlio  reigning  Sovereign  have,  until  lately,  been  un- 
familiar. As  long  as  tbe  monarchy  exists,  the  wearer  of  tho 
Crown  ought  to  be  protected,  not  only  against  calumny,  but 
against  disrespectful  comment.  It  was  much  better  for  (he 
public  interest  that  the  faults  of  George  IV.  should  escapo  tho 
censure  which  they  deserved  than  that  the  State  should  be  exposed 
to  the  mischief  of  sedition  and  tho  ultimate  risk  of  revolution. 
Tho  papers  which  have  now  for  some  timo  past  courted  popularity 
by  disrespectful  treatment  of  the  Queen  and  her  family  are  among 
the  most  degraded  organs  of  the  press,  and  they  have  received 
none  of  tho  provocation  which  partially  excused  the  libellers  of  the 
Urgency.  That  a  danger  and  a  discredit  to  the  country  should 
have  been  prevented  or  postponed  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
is  not  a  subject  of  patriotic  regret.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained whether  a  newspaper  press  such  as  that  which  now  exists 
in  England  and  in  Francois  compatible  with  sound  and  permanent 
institutions.  The  papers  which  are  read  by  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  are  not  the  same  which  occupy  themselves  in  flattering  the 
prejudices  and  stimulating  the  evil  passions  of  the  multitude. 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne  is  evidently  a  sincere  adversary  of  violenco  and 
disorder;  but  he  sometimes  speaks  of  tho  license  taken  by  less 
scrupulous  journalists  with  a  tolerance  which  he  withholds  from 
the  alarmists  who,  in  former  times,  strove  to  restrain  the  excesses 
which  they  foresaw.  It  would  seem  that  he  mildly  disapproves 
of  a  popular  weekly  paper  which,  according  to  his  account,  was 
originally  started  as 

a  four-page  record  of  social  and  political  scandals,  set  forth  in  such  detail 
as  must  prejudice  aristocratic  institutions  with  many  readers  and  amuse 
all.  .  .  .  Since  the  rise  of  English  Socialism  it  has  heen  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  than  with  any  less  revolutionary 
movement  .  .  .  supporting  its  arguments  and  propounding  those  arguments 
in  forcibly  written  articles,  in  which  rhetoric  is  oftener  employed  than 
logic  and"  economical  laws  are  made  subservient  to  sentiment  ...  is  a 
formidable  spokesman  for  the  most  irreconcilable  portions  of  the  community. 

The  habitual  and  deliberate  propagation  of  hatred  of  other 
classes,  the  denunciation  of  the  Crown  and  the  chief  insti- 
tutions of  the  State,  the  organization  of  a  standing  conspiracy 
against  property  are  the  worst  of  crimes,  if  they  are  not 
results  both  of  serious  study  and  of  genuine  conviction  ;  and, 
in  any  case,  they  create  public  dangers  far  graver  than  those 
which  in  earlier  days  aroused  the  solicitude  of  statesmen.  The 
preference  of  rhetoric  to  logic  and  of  sentiment  to  economical 
laws  are  euphemisms  to  describe  wilful  sophistry  alternating  with 
presumptuous  ignorance.  It  is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  and 
other  enthusiasts  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  are  in  the  habit  of 
boasting,  newspapers  have  taken  a  principal  part  in  the  political 
education  of  the  people  ;  but  their  conductors  exercise  a  formid- 
able and  irresponsible  power,  and  in  many  cases,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge,  their  motives  are  such  as  a  desire  "  to  pre- 
judice aristocratic  institutions  and  to  amuse  all."  It  would 
appear  from  instances  furnished  by  Mr.  Bourne  that  within  the 
last  few  years  at  least  three  London  editors  have  been  dismissed  by 
proprietors  because  they  hesitated  to  keep  pace  with  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  which  was  supposed  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  their  papers.  Probably  an  editor,  who  is  in  almost  all  cases  a 
man  of  letters,  is  sometimes  restrained  by  his  intellectual  con- 
science, or,  in  simpler  phrase,  by  his  self-respect.  The  speculator 
who  has  no  need  to  write  or  to  think  has  the  opportunity  of 
devoting  his  exclusive  attention  to  his  pecuniary  interests.  When 
he  has  "made  a  corner"  in  anarchy,  or  perhaps  in  Home  .Rule,  he 
resents  the  derangement  of  his  calculations  by  a  too  independent 
agent. 

Mr.  Fox  Bourne  has  probably  consulted  the  tastes  of  many 
readers  by  his  copious  treatment  of  the  antiquarian  history  of 
newspapers.  Full  details  are  given  of  the  authorship  and  publi- 
cation of  the  Mercurius  Politicus  and  the  other  Mercuries  which 
exhibited  before  and  during  the  Commonwealth  the  rudimentary 
organs  which  were  gradually  developed  into  the  characteristic 
attributes  of  newspapers.  The  account  of  the  maturer  stages  of 
journalism  will  be  valuable  to  sympathetic  inquirers,  though 
others  may  perhaps  find  them  occasionally  tedious  and  dry.  The 
author  has  unavoidably  introduced  some  portions  of  general 
history  into  his  proper  narrative.  As  might  be  expected,  he  has 
accepted  without  inquiry,  or  at  least  without  dissent,  the  popular 
Liberal  judgment  of  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
founders  of  the  Indian  Empire  are  only  mentioned  as  having 
"  initiated  responsibilities  of  which  the  burden  still  weighs  upon 
us."  The  Radical  intellect  has  not  yet  comprehended  the  great- 
ness of  a  beneficent  enterprise  which  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
in  history.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Pitt  is  dismissed  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  the  shrewdest,  though  not  the  wisest,  states- 
man of  his  day.  His  youthful  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  might  have  won  him  more  generous  treatment 
from  the  admirers  of  popular  representation.  It  seems  that  Pitt 
a  tried  first  to  quell  the  discontent  by  scheming  for  Parliamentary 
reform."  A  statesman  who  was  afterwards  a  Tory  cannot  be 
allowed  the  credit  of  sincerity  even  when  he  occasionally  con- 
formed to  the  Liberal  standards.  When  Pitt  "schemed  for 
Parliamentary  reform  "  by  passing  his  Reform  Bill  there  was  no 
special  or  extraordinary  discontent  to  quell.  The  same  Minister 
is  taunted  with  his  project  of  Free-trade  with  Ireland  and  with 
France  in  the  statement  that  "  he  tided  over  present  difficulties  by 
•wonderful  schemes  of  financial  reform."  The  wisest,  the  most  up- 
right, and  the  earliest  promoter  of  sound  economic  legislation  is 
not  treated  seriously  by  the  writers  whose  prejudices  Mr.  Fox 


Bowne  has  borrowed  until  he  "commences  to  finish  his  career  by 
plunging  the  country  into  tho  most  iniquitous,  the  most  stupen- 
dous, and  the  most  injurious  of  all  tho  foreign  wans  that  has  over 
been  engaged  in."  It  would  bo  interesting  to  learn  whether  Mr. 
Fox  Bourne  lias  ever  heard  of  tho  immediate  causes  of  tho  war 
which  ho  truly  describes  as  stupendous.  If  Mr.  Pitt  "  commenced 
to  finish  "  his  career  by  an  unwilling  rupture  with  France,  he 
finished  its  end  by  organizing  in  a  few  months  the  great  European 
alliance  which  compelled  Napoleon  to  fight  for  his  Empire  and  his 
existence,  and  which,  concluding  with  the  victory  of  Trafalgar, 
finally  relieved  England  from  the  imminent  danger  of  invasion. 

The  personal  accounts  of  well-known  journalists  necessarily 
become  more  interesting  as  they  approach  tho  confines  of  living 
memory  and  of  recent  tradition.  Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Black  of  tho 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  first  and  second  Mr.  Walter  of  tho 
Times,  have  often  been  described  by  those  who  knew  them.  Mr. 
Stuart  of  the  Morning  Post  is  now  chiefly  remembered  by  his 
association  with  Coleridge.  Although  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  poet  and  philosopher  would  be  the  most  incapable 
of  journalists,  Coleridge's  assistance  was  highly  appreciated  by  his 
sagacious  employer.  It  was  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post 
that  he  published  the  famous  libel  on  Pitt  which  bears  the  name 
of  Tire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  remembered 
by  the  vigorous  refrain  of  "  The  same,  the  same — Letters  four 
do  form  his  name."  The  concluding  anathema  derives  some  of  its 
unction  from  the  harmless  benevolence  of  Coleridge's  character. 
Except  in  the  fervour  of  composition,  he  would  not  have  hurt  a  tly, 
and  much  less  a  Minister  from  whom  he  differed.  Coleridge  after- 
wards persuaded  himself  that  Stuart  had  offered  him  2,000/.  a  year 
if  he  would  have  accepted  a  permanent  appointment  on  his  staff.  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  most  careless  of  men  of  genius  should  have 
been  mistaken  than  that  a  man  of  business,  who  afterwards  made 
a  considerable  fortune  as  a  newspaper  proprietor,  should  have 
indulged  in  such  extravagant  liberality.  In  coming  down  to  the 
history  of  the  present  generation  and  to  the  events  of  yesterday, 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne  treads  on  ashes  which  still  insufficiently  con- 
ceal the  fires  beneath.  His  minute  details  have,  no  doubt,  been 
collected  with  the  utmost  care,  but  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
not  be  interspersed  with  mistakes.  In  one  instance,  at  least, 
which  need  not  be  quoted  here,  he  is  but  partially  accurate  ;  but  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  there  is  no  great  harm  in  perplexing  or 
misleading  persons  who  delight  in  gossip  about  their  neighbour's 
affairs.  One  odd  peculiarity  somewhat  diminishes  the  pleasure 
of  reading  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  lists  of  writers  in  various  papers. 
He  insists  in  almost  all  cases  in  giving  the  Christian  as  well  as  the 
surname  of  every  person  whom  he  mentions.  There  is  some- 
thing gained  in  accuracy  by  speaking  of  "  John  Edward  A.," 
or  "  Reginald  William  B.,"  but  the  practice  jars  upon  the  culti- 
vated ear.  There  is  no  reason  against  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  system 
of  nomenclature,  except  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ventional idiom  of  society.  Strangers  are  generally  designated 
by  their  surnames,  with  or  without  the  ordinary  prefix.  The 
notice  of  a  small  fault,  if  it  is  a  fault,  may  properly  be  followed 
by  cordial  recognition  of  a  great  and  uncommon  merit.  Mr.  Fox 
Bourne  has  added  to  the  value  of  a  highly  instructive  book  by 
the  provision  of  an  unusually  full  and  accurate  index.  His  short 
preface  gives  an  account  of  the  scanty  bibliography  of  newspaper 
history.  It  is  improbable  that  his  own  careful  and  elaborate  work 
will  be  soon  superseded. 


THE  DRAMA  IN  FRANCE.* 

THE  fifth  volume  of  M.  Vitu's  excellent  reprint  is  at  least  the 
equal  of  its  predecessors.  The  style  is  as  vigorous  and  as 
varied  as  ever  ;  while  the  morality  is  as  souud,  the  insight  as  direct 
and  keen,  the  grasp  of  fact  and  theory  as  complete.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a  certain  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  of 
the  book ;  but  our  author  is  such  an  artist  in  treatment  that  one  is 
not  aware  of  it  as  one  reads — one  only  suspects  it  after  one  has 
read.  Gcod  plays  make  good  critics,  no  doubt,  as  good  parts  are 
said  to  make  good  actors. 

Sometimes  (it  must  be  owned)  M.  Vitu's  downright  good  sense 
is  a  little  difficult  to  endure.  "  L'ouvrage  de  Sheridan,"  says  he 
of  the  School  for  Scandal,  "  fort  spirit uel  et  fort  bien  conduit, 
mais  dont  l'envergure  ne  depasse  pas  les  regions  de  ce  qu'on  appelle 
chez  nous  le  theatre  de  second  ordre,  est  fort  bien  joueV'  by  it 
matters  not  whom.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Vitu's  enthusiasm  for 
Shakspeare  is  refreshing  to  witness.  "  Quelle  noble  jouissance," 
he  cries,  of  Macbeth, "  pour  ceux  qui  ont  le  bonheur  de  suivre  vers 
par  vers,  mot  par  mot,  la  prodigieuse  conception  de  Shakspeare 
et  les  developpements  de  cette  penseo  profonde,  penchee  sur 
la  nature  humaine  comme  sur  un  gouffre  insondable,  et  qui 
donne  le  vertige  avec  la  sensation  de  l'infini !  "  The  metaphor  is 
perhaps  a  trifle  romantique,  but  the  description  could  hardly  be 
bettered.  M.  Vitu,  it  is  worth  noting,  considers  that  of  the  four 
great  Shakspearian  tragedies  which  are  known  in  France — Hamlet, 
that  is  to  say,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  and  Macbeth — the  last  is 
probably  the  one  "  qui  parle  le  plus  aux  yeux  et  dont  Taction 
s'explique  le  mieux  sans  le  secours  de  la  parole."  The  fact  is  as 
he  states  it.  The  logical  conclusion  would  be  that  Macbeth, 
being  the  most  pictorial  and  the  most  easily  followed,  is  also  the 
most  popular  of  the  four ;  whereas,  for  some  reason  or  other,  its 

*  Les  Milk  ct  Unc  Nuits  de  Theatre.  Par  Auguste  Vitu.  Cinquieme 
Se'rie.    London :  Hachette.    Paris :  Ollendorff.  1887. 
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effect  upon  the  public  has  never  been  comparable,  in  England  at 
least,  with  that  of  either  Othello  or  Hamlet.  M.  Vitus  descrip- 
tion of  this  latter  masterpiece  is  too  long  to  quote ;  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  noting  that  the  play  appears  to  hitu,  "  avec  et 
nieme  avant  Macbeth,  la  plus  etonnante  et  la  plus  complete  des 
ceuvres  philosopbiques  "  of  its  author.  A  more  curious  detail 
is,  that  for  Signor  Salvini's  performance  of  Shakspeare's  heroes 
he  entertains  the  profoundest  admiration,  as  he  does,  for  that 
matter,  of  everything  he  saw  the  Milanese  tragedian  do.  As 
he  pictures  it,  indeed,  the  Theatre-Itnlien,  when  the  curtain 
fell  upon  La  Morte  Civile  (for  instance),  must  have  been  a 
sight  to  see.  So  far  as  we  have  noted,  he  differs  only  once 
on  a  point  of  interpretation  with  Signor  Salvini.  That  point 
is  the  tearful  plaintiveness  of  spirit  in  which  the  Milanese  Othello 
approaches  the  murder  of  Desdemona.  If  Othello,  he  argues, 
weeps  before  the  murder,  as  he  will  have  to  weep  when  he  is 
made  to  recognize  the  innocence  of  his  victim,  the  result  must  be 
that  he  will  weep  a  great  deal  too  much.  That  is  bad  art. 
Again,  "la  sensiblerie  n'est  vraiment  pas  le  fait  de  ce  lion 
rugis<ant."  Othello  is  an  African  savage ;  he  loves,  he  suspects, 
he  hills ;  "  s'il  e"tait  capable  de  s'attendrir,  il  ferait  grace."  M.  Vitu, 
it  is  evident,  knows  all  about  his  Othello,  and  one  can  only  regret 
that  Signor  Salvini  was  not  persuaded  to  take  his  advice. 

Among  the  French  plays  of  which  M.  Vitu  treats  in  the  present 
volume,  one  of  the  most  important  is  Le  Joueur.  Concerning 
this  admirable  comedy,  he  expresses  himself  with  really  startling 
independence.  The  subject,  he  says,  is  worthy  of  Moliere  ;  "  mais 
je  me  demande  " — he  adds  with  equal  truth  and  daring — "si  le 
grand  et  rude  Poquelin  l'aurait  decrit  avec  ce  relief  surprenant, 
avec  cette  liberty  qui  obtient  de  la  langue  francaise  des  couleurs 
et  des  scintillements  nouveaux,  sans  jamais  en  alterer  la  purete", 
sans  en  contraindre  la  grace  priuie-sautiere."  Moliere,  he  thinks, 
is  the  nearer  Plautus ;  Kegnard  the  nearer  Terence.  But  Regnard 
is  still  better  than  that.  Read,  says  M.  Vitu,  the  tirade  of 
the  Marquis.  "  Eh  bien,  Marquis,  tu  vois,"  See.,  and  "  vous 
sentirez  comme  moi  que  Regnard  joitrnait  a  l'el^gance  latine 
quelque  chose  du  sourire  divin  de  la  Muse  grecque.  ,  .  .  Le 
comique  do  cette  versification  exquise  eclate  com  me  un  large 
sourire  sur  des  dents  blanches  et  ne  grimace  jamais."'  In  what 
is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  Molierism  (if  the  word  be  p3rmis- 
sible),  such  enthusiasm  is  delightful.  Another  writer  to  whom 
Mi.  \  itu  does  full  justice  is  Marivaux  ;  a  third  is  the  poet  of  Le 
Bos.m  ;  a  fourth  the  Vigny  of  Chatterton — "  Uun  des  plus  parfaits 
modeles  de  la  prose  litteraire  " ;  a  fifth  the  Bouchardy  of  Lazare 
le  I'dtre,  of  which  work  he  remarks,  with  not  less  energy  than 
truth,  "  Entre  les  solives  grossierement  equarries,  on  rencontre 
ca  et  la  quelques  sentiments  humains,  comme  des  nids  d'oiseaux 
dans  les  combles  d'une  cathedrale."  Justice  of  another  kind  is 
done  on  the  Fernande  of  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  and  the  mis- 
taken and  pretentious  Jean  d'Acier  of  M.  Charles  Lomon.  With 
M.  Vitu's  verdict  on  Le  Chandelier  there  are  many  who  will 
disagree;  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  dispute  that,  from  his 
particular  point  of  view,  its  severity  is  only  reasonable.  His 
analysis  of  the  Mathis  of  M.  Paulin-Menier  (in  Le  Juif  Bolonais) 
will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest.  It  shows  that,  according  to 
bis  author's,  M.  Coquelin's  conception  was  perfectly  correct ;  and 
it  enforces  the  conclusion  that  that  admirable  instinct  of  the 
picturesque,  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  Mr. 
Irving  s  rare  and  personal  talent,  never  stood  him  in  better  stead  than 
when  it  led  him  to  put  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  behind  him,  and 
make  his  Matthias  a  man  romantic,  interesting,  "  fey" — a  man  of 
many  virtues  and  one  crime,  with  a  past  of  struggle  and  remorse, 
and  a  future  the  last  word  of  which  is  expiation. 


APPLETON'S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY.* 

AN  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  as  it  is  understood  bv 
Messrs.  Appleton's  editors,  is  what  the  Spaniards  would 
call  a  work  of  the  Romans — a  very  big  undertaking,  indeed.  They 
use  the  word  in  the  widest  sense,  not  only  as  applicable  to  every- 
body born  in  America  of  any  race,  but  to  all  men  and  women  who 
have  ever  been  in  any  way  connected  with  any  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  obvious  that  by  making  their  net  so  large  as  this  they 
can  include  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  human  race.  There  are 
the  Americans  themselves,  Indians,  and  men  of  all  the  European 
races.  Then  there  are  the  colonial  governors — English,  French, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Portuguese — historians,  travellers,  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers.  The  editors  have  been  so  conscientious  that  they 
have  even  included  naval  officers  like  Captain  Barclay,  who  was 
defeated  by  Commodore  Perry  on  the  Lakes,  and  whose  connexion 
with  America  was  confined  to  this  unpleasant  experience.  The 
National  Dictionary  of  Biography  might  as  well  include  Captain 
Lawrence  of  the  Chesapeake,  or  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  It  would 
be  patriotic,  but  hardly  business. 

A  dictionary  of  this  kind  might,  no  doubt,  be  exceedingly  useful. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  have  at  hand  a  solid  book  of 
reference,  in  which  one  could  find  a  sufficient  account  of  any  one 
who  had  ever  been  connected  with  America,  from  Gunnbjorn  and 
Eric  the  Red  downwards.  A  reasonable  man  would  not  grumble 
if  the  editors  had  annexed  a  notable  person  here  and  there  on 

*  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  «f  American  Biography,  Edited  by  James 
Grant-Wilson  and  John  Fiske.  Vols.  I.  &  ft.  New  York  :  Apnleton  & 
Co.  1887. 


slender  grounds.  But  mhHit  be  and  will  be  are  from  different 
moods,  and  we  cannot  use  the  indicative  about  Messrs.  Appleton's 
Cyclopedia.  It  falls  very  far  short  of  what  a  book  of  reference 
ought  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  the  editors  have  tried  to  put  too 
much  into  the  space  at  their  disposal.  The  two  volumes  go  down 
to  "Grimshaw,  William" — that  is  to  say,  given  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  names  to  letters,  about  half  through  the  alphabet. 
Each  volume  is  equivalent,  on  a  very  liberal  computation,  to  about 
two  of  the  National  Dictionary  of  Biography.  The  whole  work 
when  complete  will  amount  to  perhaps  ten  volumes  of  the  English 
Dictionary.  As  the  editors  include  living  notabilities,  and  do- 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  reject  the  name  of  any  American 
doctor  who  ever  got  a  good  practice  and  published  a  medical 
treatise,  or  to  pass  over  any  politician  who  ever  sat  in  a  Legis- 
lative Chamber  in  any  of  the  States,  it  is  obvious  that  not  ten, 
but  a  hundred,  volumes  would  be  needed  to  carry  out  their 
scheme  properly.  As  it  is,  space  is  obtained  by  cutting  down 
the  notices  of  men  who  deserve  notice  in  order  to  make  room, 
for  local  nonentities  who  need  not  be  mentioned.  A  dictionary 
of  biography  must  no  doubt  mention  many  forgotten  or  almost 
forgotten  names — it  exists  for  that  very  purpose — but  there  must  be 
a  reason  for  the  notice.  A  man  is  not  to  be  named  merely  because 
he  belonged  to  this  or  the  other  public  body ;  but  what  other 
excuse  can  be  given  for  such  a  notice  as  this,  which  we  quote 
entire  as  a  fair  example  of  much  of  the  book  ? — 

Bogardus,  Robert,  lawyer,  b.  in  1771 ;  d.  in  New  York  City, 
12th  Sept.,  1841.  He  practised  law  in  New  Y'ork  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  was,  from  July  1813  till  June  1815,  colonel  of 
infantry.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  New  Y'ork  State  Senate. 

The  editors  have  adopted  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  authorities 
for  the  statements  made  in  this  work  which  deprives  the  Cyclo- 
paedia of  four-fifths  of  the  value  it  might  have  as  a  book  of 
reference.  They  have  decided  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite 
authorities  except  when  dealing  with  a  famous  man — as  if  those 
were  not  the  very  cases  in  which  the  information  is  the  least 
needed.  Nobody  need  be  puzzled  where  to  look  for  an  account  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  or  Francis  Drake.  The  difficulty  comes  when 
one  wants  to  find  out  something  about  an  obscure  man.  A 
dictionary  of  biography  to  be  of  any  real  use  to  the  student  should 
give  him  the  means  of  getting  at  the  evidence  in  every  case.  We 
pity  the  earnest  inquirer  who  uses  this  Cyclopaedia,  and  as  we  are 
prepared  to  act  up  to  our  principles  and  give  our  evidence,  we 
shall  quote  another  notice  of  just  the  sort  of  man  whom  the  in- 
quirer finds  it  so  difficult  to  get  at: — 

Esquemei.ing,  John,  buccaneer.  He  wrote  in  Dutch  an  account  of  the 
buccaneers  of  America,  which  was  translated  into  English  (London,  1684). 
Sir  Henry  Morgan  obtained  a  verdict  of  200/.  against  the  publisher  for 
libel. 

Of  what  avail  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  any  man  ?  except,  perhaps, 
to  the  most  general  of  general  readers,  who  would  not  care  to  go 
behind  the  Cyclopedia.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  Messrs. 
Appleton's  stout  volumes  are  meant  for  him  only.  If  so,  they  may 
serve  their  purpose,  and  may  pass  with  a  slight  expression  of 
wonder  on  the  critic's  part  that  any  human  being  should  be  con- 
tent with  such  bald  reporting  about  men  he  takes  interest  enough 
in,  to  wish  to  know  anything  about  them  at  all.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
the  behoof  of  this  same  general  reader  that  the  editors  try  to  give 
guides  to  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names,  which  are  as  decep- 
tive as  such  guides-dnes  usually  are.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  Mexico,  it  is  the  fact  that  "  A-row'-tho  "  is  not  the  way  to 
pronounce  Erauzo  in  Old  Spain.  To  be  sure,  these  leaders  of 
the  doubter  are  rarely  of  any  value.  The  space  given  to 
dillerent  names  is  divided  in  what  appears  at  times  a  very  un- 
intelligible system.  Why,  for  instance,  should  Cataline  de 
Erauzo  or  Erazo  have  four  columns,  while  Lope  de  Aguirre 
has  only  a  few  lines,  and  Daniel  Boone,  a  patriarch  and  father  of 
peoples  in  his  way,  has  only  a  short  notice  ?  But  this  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  badge  of  all  the  tribe  of  biographical  dictionaries. 
Another,  but  more  explicable,  disproportion  is  to  be  noted  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French  or  Spanish  names.  D'Estaing, 
for  instance,  and  even  the  Spaniard,  Churruea,  have  more  room 
given  them  than  Admiral  Byron.  Of  omissions  we  have  not 
noted  many,  though  Anson  is  missing,  and  no  reference  to  Gomara 
is  to  be  found.  Yet  the  Commodore  had  as  good  right  to  be  there 
as  Admiral  Byron ;  and  the  Spaniard  as  good  a  right  as  bis 
countryman,  Cieya  de  Leon,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  bald,  scrappy 
way.  The  style  of  the  articles  is  plain  and  businesslike,  and  the 
volumes  are  copiously  illustrated  with  neat  little  cuts. 


SCRUTTON'S  COMMONS  AND  COMMON  FIELDS.* 

lyTR.  SCRUTTON  has  written  on  several  legal  topics  having 
JlVJL  so  little  to  do  with  one  another  that  a  critic  may  be  natu- 
rally tempted  to  doubt  whether  he  can  have  written  well  on  all  of 
them.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  hewever,  his  work  has  never  failed 
to  stand  criticism ;  and  certainly  the  present  volume  will  dispel 
any  grave  doubt  as  to  the  writer's  conscientiousness  and  com- 
petence long  before  the  reader  is  half  through  it.  There  may  be 
roughnesses  and  blemishes  of  detail  about  Mr.  Scrutton's  work, 
and  there  may  be  faults  of  conception  as  well  as  of  execution. 

*  Commtms  and  Common  Fields;  or,  the  History  and  Policy  of  the  Laws 
relating  to  Commons  and  Enclosures  in  England.  By  Thomas  Edward 
Scrutton.    Cambridge :  University  Press.  1887. 
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But  whatovor  faults  may  bo  found  are  distinctly  not  the  faults  of 
connuouplaco  or  book-making  authorship.  They  Bra  rather  ilio 
opposite  Where  Mr.  Serutton  errs,  it  is  by  eagerness  rather  than 
by  indolonce ;  and  the  page  of  "addenda  and  errata"  in  this 
•volume  shows  a  good  quality  which  would  redeem  worso  errors 
than  any  committed  in  the  text — that  of  willingness  to  accept  cor- 
rections. Wo  may  as  well  make  our  own  contribution,  as  regards 
the  smaller  matters,  at  once.  On  pp.  93  and  94  Mr.  Serutton  quotes 
the  sixteenth-century  statutes  for  the  encouragement  of  planting  and 
preservation  of  woods  without  mentioning  their  subsequent  repeal; 
and  in  his  last  chapter  ho  forgets  that  t  he  Inclosure  Commissioners 
110  longer  exist  under  that  name.  Slips  of  this  kind  ave  in  them- 
selves ambiguous.  In  a  certain  kind  of  context,  and  multiplied 
beyond  a  certain  measure,  they  may  be  evidence  of  bad  work'. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  who  wholly  escapes  them  must  bo 
(in  person  or  by  his  clerk)  a  miracle  of  accuracy.  Iu  Mr. 
Scrutton's  case  we  can  vouch  for  tho  general  merits  being  such  as 
to  deserve  the  most  favourable  construction  of  peccadilloes. 

In  the  present  book  there  are  two  substantially  distinct  parts. 
The  first  relates  to  the  early  history  of  rights  of  common  as  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  manorial  tenure;  the  second,  which  to 
most  readers  will  probably  be  easier  and  more  interesting,  to  the 
modern  growth  of  inclosures  from  tho  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
■century,  the  flourishing  period  of  the  inclosing  policy  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  the  reaction  against  it,  begun 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  which  has  led  to  its 
reversal.  Mr.  Serutton  has  had  to  deal,  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
with  difficult  and  vexed  questions  of  mixed  law  and  history.  He 
has  not  underrated  the  difficulty ;  the  following  paragraph  in  his 
preface  is  very  just,  and  we  hope  that  its  practical  recommenda- 
tion may  be  acted  on  by  those  whom  it  concerns : — 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  Manors  ami  Manorial  Courts,  and  the  early 
relations  of  the  lord  to  his  tenants,  are  still  far  from  settled.  Now  that 
copyhold  tenures  are  rapidly  dying  out,  when  Manorial  Courts  have 
become  almost  obsolete,  and  in  most  cases  the  lord  of  the  manor  no  longer 
•derives  more  than  a  nominal  profit  therefrom,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
•each  lord  of  a  manor  would  regard  it  as  a  duty  of  his  position  to  provide 
for  at  any  rate  the  safety,  if  not  for  the  publicity,  of  his  Court-rolls.  Large 
as  is  the  mass  of  materials  now  made  public,  it  is  only  by  a  careful  and 
minute  examination  of  the  history  of  each  manor,  and  comparison  of 
contemporaneous  rolls,  that  any  conclusions  of  value  as  to  the  early  history 
of  the  English  Village  Community  can  be  reached.  Such  publications  as 
the  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's,  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hale,  or  the  Custumals 
of  Battle  Abbey,  just  edited  by  Mr.  Scargill  Bird  for  the  Camden  Society, 
are  worth,  in  the  light  they  throw  on  early  English  history,  whole  libraries 
of  imaginative  descriptions  of  the  Mark  in  England,  based  on  institutions 
alleged  to  exist  in  some  other  country  and  at  some  other  time. 

Few  people  know  how  many  interesting  documents  are  still  in 
private  hands  and  in  comparatively  unknown  places.  There  are 
•county  gentlemen  whose  ancestors  have  dwelt  for  centuries  on  the 
same  spot,  above  the  accidents  of  low  estate  and  untouched  by 
the  perils  of  greatness,  ambitious  of  nothing  but  preserving  their 
family  and  their  muniments ;  an  innocent  and  a  laudable  ambition, 
deserving  to  be  blest  in  the  gratitude  of  scholars. 

As  to  the  origin  of  rights  of  common  Mr.  Serutton  endeavours 
to  mediate  between  the  theory  of  the  ordinary  law-books,  or 
rather  the  historical  modification  of  it  proposed  by  Mr.  Seebohm, 
and  the  popular  or  Germanic  theory  which  has  been  a  good  while 
current  in  the  books  of  history,  and  has  now  begun  to  spread  into 
law-books,  just  when  among  the  historians  there  are  signs  of 
reaction  against  the  Germanic  theory  of  "free  village  communi- 
ties.'-' In  France  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  has  delivered  a  series  of 
brilliant  attacks  upon  it,  rather  too  brilliant,  in  our  opinion,  to 
leave  much  result  of  solid  conviction.  Mr.  Seebohm  practically 
denies  that  there  was  ever  a  free  village  community  among  the 
English  on  this  side  of  the  North  Sea,  and  he  seems  inclined  to 
deny  that  there  was  ever  one  at  all.  And  we  rather  expect  that 
for  some  years  to  come  this  will  be  generally  adopted  by  ambitious 
young  writers  as  the  winning  side.  In  some  ways  the  reaction  was 
needed,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  do  good.  There  has  been  too  much 
premature  dogmatizing  among  teachers  and  writers,  leading  to  a 
belief  among  a  considerable  though  not  very  large  number  of 
students  and  readers  that  we  know  all  about  a  "  mark  system  " 
which  flourished  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  this  journal  that  there  is  no  real  Eng- 
lish authority  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  mark  "  as  the  name  of  a 
village  community  or  of  its  land.  We  do  know  from  the  laws  of 
Edgar  that  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  tenth  century  "  township  " 
was  the  name  of  some  sort  of  community,  which  is  presumably 
represented  by  the  township  or  vill  of  post-Norman  times ;  a  unit, 
be  it  observed,  by  no  means  universally,  nor  even  generally,  co- 
incident with  the  manor.  But  how  the  allairs  of  the  township 
were  managed  is  matter  of  conjecture.  There  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence whether  its  normal  state  was  to  have  a  court  of  its  own,  or, 
if  so,  what  kind  of  court ;  whether  it  bad  a  lord  or  not,  or,  if  so, 
how  far  he  was  bound  by  custom.  And  if  there  is  any  point  on 
which  all  students  are  agreed,  it  is  that  the  constitution  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  township,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  not 
recorded  in  writing.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  expect  any 
direct  evidence,  and  the  absence  of  it  proves  nothing,  and  can 
raise  at  most  but  slight  presumption,  for  or  against  any  theory  that 
is  in  itself  plausible. 

Mr.  Serutton  does  not  commit  himself  as  to  the  ultimate  or 
remote  origin,  and  the  real  historical  meaning,  of  the  "  base 
tenures  "  represented  by  modern  copyholds.  He  does  enounce  two 
definite  propositions  as  to  freehold  tenures — namely,  that  the  free- 
holders of  manors  are  the  successors  in  title  of  persons  who  did, 
not  only  in  law  but  in  fact,  come  in  by  express  grant  from  the 


lord  ;  and  that  the  distinction  in  law  and  in  terminology  between 
"  common  appendant  "  and  "  common  appurtenant  "  is  unsupported 
by  tho  earlier  mediieval  authorities.  \Ve  could  not  discuss  Mr. 
Scrutton's  points  adequately  without  going  into  technicalities  for 
which  the  reader  would  not  thank  us.  But  they  certainly  deservo 
consideration.  For  0110  tiling,  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  almost,  all 
writers  on  these  matters  havo  tried  to  make  out  tho  early  medi;eva! 
system  more  definite  than  it  really  was.  There  is  no  reason  to  beliuvo 
that  tho  Anglo-Norman  surveyors,  to  whom  we  owe  Dome  day 
Book-,  had  any  defined  legal  doctrine  at  all.  Their  masters  cared 
very  much  about  knowing  what  revenue  and  services  were 
due  to  the  king,  and  from  whom  ;  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  either  masters  or  servants  troubled  thomsclves  about  theo- 
ries of  legal  origins.  Only  in  the  thirteenth  century  do  we 
begin  to  get  conscious  legal  construction  of  a  system.  Before 
that  stage  tho  questions  to  be  dealt  with  are  of  almost  pure 
history.  Two  of  them,  which  we  regard  as  fundamental,  may 
bo  thus  stated,  with  tho  explanation  that  we  practically  count 
Domesday  as  a  twelfth-century  document.  What  was  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  private  jurisdictions?  What  class  of  ante- 
Norman  dwellers  in  England,  if  any,  is  represented  by  the  persons 
described  as  libere  tenent.es  in  the  twelfth  century?  The  first,  of 
these  questions  is  outside  Mr.  Scrutton's  subject.  The  second  is 
rather  touched  than  dwelt  upon  by  him,  but  he  seems  to  be  wink- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  England  of 
Teutonic  peasant-proprietors  which  some  authors  have  imagined 
is  but  a  fond  thing.  The  libere  tenens  of  our  documents  must 
have  been  on  the  average  much  more  like  a  squire  than  a  yejman. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  term  villanus  covered 
many  varieties  of  tenure,  both  local  and  personal,  and  that  the 
better  sort  of  villanus  was  far  from  being  a  mere  serf.  Not  much 
more  needs  to  be  done,  we  think,  in  the  way  of  collecting  facts. 
One  custumal  is  very  like  another.  Even  the  French  Polyptyque 
de  St.  Germain,  still  but  little  known  to  English  scholars,  has  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  our  manorial  inquests,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  terminology,  and  notwithstanding  that  it  is  about 
two  centuries  earlier  than  any  English  authority  going  so  much 
into  details.  Now  many  ingenious  and  learned  persons  have 
minutely  considered  the  evidence  for  this  and  that  purpose,  one 
with  a  view  to  land  measures,  another  with  a  view  to  the  history 
of  agriculture,  and  so  forth.  But  it  is  all  work  in  detached  parts 
of  the  field.  Even  Kemble  stops  at  the  Conquest,  and  thereby 
cuts  himself  off  from  much  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
even  if  we  cared  only  for  things  earlier  than  the  Conque.st.  A 
single  and  comprehensive  view  still  remains  to  be  taken  ;  mean- 
while all  such  work  as  Mr.  Scrutton's  is  acceptable  as  preparing  the 
way  for  it.  In  a  broad  way  Mr.  Serutton  can  justify  Blackstone 
well  enough  so  far  as  freeholders  are  concerned.  Every  one  who  was 
considerable  enough  to  be  afreeholder  was  expected  to  acknowledge 
a  lord  of  whom  he  held,  either  the  king  or  some  one  who  himself 
held  under  the  king.  When  those  who  have  the  strong  hand 
make  the  law,  they  are  apt  not  to  lose  more  time  than  they  can 
help  in  making  the  facts  correspond  to  it.  Thus  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  all,  or  nearly  all, 
freeholders  made  out,  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure,  a  title  leading 
by  one  or  more  regular  steps  up  to  the  king  as  ultimate  over- 
lord. And  this  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  on  no  other  terms 
could  they  continue  to  hold  their  lands.  But  this  does  not  settle 
the  previous  historical  and  social  question. 

The  modern  part  of  Mr.  Scrutton's  book  will  be  found  inte- 
resting, and  by  readers  of  antiquarian  taste  even  amusing.  He 
makes  use  of  non-legal  sources — books  of  husbandry  and  sur- 
veying, local  histories,  agricultural  reports,  and  the  like — to  an 
extent  which  is  highly  creditable,  and  until  quite  lately  was 
thought  below  the  austere  dignity  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
practical  conclusion  is  that  the  policy  of  preserving  open  spaces 
ought  to  be  still  further  developed  by  amendments  of  the  law. 
Well  and  good  ;  but  we  hope  that  the  formal  provision  of  open 
spaces  will  not  prejudice  the  delight  which  a  lawful  man  may 
now  enjoy,  with  only  occasional  interruption  of  gamekeepers  and 
churlish  occupiers,  of  informally  walking  across  country.  Beati 
qui  ambulant,  as  Mr.  Maitlaud  justly  says  in  his  preface  to  a 
certain  Note-book,  reasonably  believed  to  be  Bracton's  own,  of 
which  there  will  be  more  to  say  anon. 


COUNTRY  CHURCHES.* 

THE  parish  churches  of  England  have  undergone  during  the 
past  fifty  years  a  fiery  trial.  A  few — the  minority — have 
come  out  of  it  unscathed.  The  majority  have  been  transformed, 
some  without  wholly  losing  their  old  identity,  but  others  so  that 
no  man  can  say  "  This  is  the  old  parish  church  in  which  my  fore- 
fathers worshipped."  The  process  applied  to  some  of  them  was 
really  conservative.  Bending  walls  were  straightened,  crumbling 
stones  were  replaced,  the  roof  was  made  waterproof,  dry  rot  was 
eradicated  from  the  woodwork,  and  the  church,  so  "  repaired  and 
beautified,"  remained  as  it  had  been,  and  gave  promise  of  lasting. 
But  in  far  more  cases  both  structural  alterations  and  a  complete 
change  of  ornamentation  turned  the  building  into  something  which 
the  architect  employed  had  convinced  himself,  perhaps  in  certain 

*  Abbeys  and  Churches  of  England  and  Wales.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Bouncy.    London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1887. 
Notable  Midland  Churches.    "  Church  Bells  "  Office. 
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oases  rightlv,  that  the  church  had  been  when  it  was  6rst  set  up. 
Such  churches  so  "  restored  "  have  this  defect.  Their  history  has 
perished.  They  look  as  a  page  of  an  illuminated  manuscript  looks 
■when  the  writing  has  been  wiped  off.  They  remain  absolutely 
uninteresting,  and  must  so  remaiu  till,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
old  look  comes  back  bv  degrees,  and  the  church  has  again  some 
part  of  its  history  written  upon  it.  Again,  in  a  great  many 
cases  the  architect  has  been  called  to  doctor  a  building 
he  does  not  understand,  and  for  whose  condition  he  has  no  sym- 
pathy. This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  great  Perpendicular 
parish  churches,  as  large  as  some  cathedrals,  which  may  be  traced 
across  England  along  the  oolite  formation  from  Somerset  to 
Lincoln.  At  Corsham,  for  example,  the  tower  which  stood  over 
the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  transepts  was,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  a  verj'  eminent  architect  now  deceased,  absolutely 
pulled  down,  with  all  the  principal  features  of  the  interior  of  a 
most  interesting  church.  Something  of  the  same  kind  happened 
at  Melksham.  In  both  cases  the  towers  have  been  rebuilt  out- 
side the  church,  a  place  for  which  they  were  never  designed. 
Another  very  destructive  kind  of  "restoration"  is  that  applied 
to  a  church  in  a  parish  which  lias  become  populous.  New  aisles, 
a  lengthened  nave,  transepts,  and  various  other  devices  are  em- 
ployed, as  at  Upton,  and  the  church  is  spoiled.  The  usual 
excuse  is  that  the  new  building  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
old,  a  plea  worthy  of  the  perpetrators  of  such  vandalisms,  and 
showing  the  obtuseness  of  their  perceptions  of  historical  and 
architectural  harmony.  We  have  no  style  now,  it  may  be  com- 
plained, or  the  alternative  to  this  last  kind  of  "  restoration  " 
would  be  to  make  the  enlargement,  if  it  must  be  made,  in  the 
style  of  the  day.  But  in  most  cases  a  wholly  new  church,  on  a 
different  or  neighbouring  site,  is  the  true  remedy ;  yet  only  two 
examples  of  this  obvious  course  are  known  to  fame — namely, 
Rugeley  and  Stanmore.  Other  alterations  may  be  referred  to  as 
common,  especially  where  the  architect  is  ignorant  or  is  a  man 
with  little  taste.  At  Kensington  they  pulled  down  the  church 
of  their  forefathers  altogether,  and  erected  a  large  and  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  building,  with  the  mock  adjuncts  of  ves- 
tries and  side  chapels  and  porches,  all  part  of  the  same  design, 
nominally  harmonizing,  but  in  reality  quite  incongruous,  because 
impossible  in  a  church  that  has  grown  up  in  the  long  course 
of  ages,  which  is  the  appearance  the  architect  would  have  wished 
it  to  wear.  Play-acting,  however  good  and  near  reality,  is  not 
real  life,  and  imitation  Gothic,  however  correct,  is  not  real 
Gothic.  One  other  crime  of  the  restorers  must  be  mentioned, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  worst.  This  consists  in  clearing  out 
all  woodwork  later  in  style  than  the  church,  and  substituting 
furniture  supposed  to  be  mediaeval  in  character.  Thus  a  well- 
known  architect  treated  a  Perpendicular  church  built  about  1509, 
taking  down  a  very  handsome  classical  screen  and  other  old 
oak  fittings  such  as  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  so  late  a  church, 
and  putting  in  deal  benches  and  other  similar  features,  including 
wall  tiles,  in  a  supposed  thirteenth-century  style.  The  effect  is 
that  the  church  looks  as  if  it  had  been  furnished  and  fitted  two 
hundred  years  before  it  was  built.  The  same  delightful  effect  may 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  most  famous  churches  in  the  world,  St.  Peter 
ad  Yincula,  within  the  Tower.  It  is  well  known  that  St.  Peter's 
was  built  about  the  year  1530.  The  reredos  and  other  embellish- 
ments are  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  least  a  century  older  than 
the  church  itself. 

Dr.  Bonney's  handsome  volume  shows  us  a  large  number  of 
these  restored  churches  ;  and  some  of  them  are  very  handsome,  if 
not  very  interesting,  such  as  Sherborne,  which  was  built  by  the 
late  Earl  Uigby,  who  died  in  1856,  or  St.  Mary  Bedclifl'e,  which 
was  completed  in  1872,  or  the  curious  round  churches  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Little  Maplestead,  which  both  date,  as  we  now  see 
them,  from  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Beaconsfield  and 
Jlughenden  are  neighbours,  and  are  described  in  a  charming 
article  by  Mr.  Penderell  Brodhurst,  who  regrets  the  alterations, 
which  rob  both  of  their  associations.  It  is  the  same  in  many 
of  t he  churches  figured  in  the  Church  Bells  Album.  Ashburne 
Church,  in  Derbyshire,  was  built,  or  rebuilt — it  is  immaterial 
which  we  say — between  1876  and  1882.  St.  Martin's,  Birming- 
ham, was  rebuilt  in  1875.  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  was  in  great 
part  erected  about  the  year  1869,  and  is  now  being  rebuilt. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  at  Newark,  a  very  fine  church,  was  built  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  1855,  the  old  features  being  carefully  imi- 
tated. The  cuts  in  Dr.  Bonney's  handsome  volume  are  very 
pretty  ;  and  the  articles,  by  various  writers,  are  light  and  pleasant 
for  the  most  part.  There  is  no  index — a  very  bad  fault  in  a  book 
of  the  kind. 


AN  EDITION"  OF  LUCAN.* 

HUMILITY  is  a  very  pretty  fault,  but  in  these  days  of  prolific 
book-makin;_r  it  is  a  risky  thing  for  the  honest  workman  to 
cry  down  his  own  performance,  lest  he  be  taken  at  his  word. 
Your  literary  detective  is  never  more  suspicious  than  when  he  is 
dealing  with  books  prepared  fur  "the  use  of  students  in  the 
University  and  Ihe  Higher  Forms  of  Schools,"  and  he  is  apt  to 

*  M.  Annau  Lnr.ani  I'Uarml'ui.    By  C.  I"..  Haskins,  M.A,  Follow  and 
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make  use  of  incautious  admissions.  Mr.  Heitland,  therefore,  was 
not  well  advised  to  describe  his  Introduction  to  Lucau  as 
"  lamentably  crude  and  incomplete."  There  is  just  enough  truth 
in  the  epithets  to  make  them  dangerous.  Mr.  Ileitland's  style 
of  writing  is  dry  and  formal;  and  his  "study''  is  in  this 
sense  incomplete  that  it  might,  and  ought  to,  have  been  longer. 
Having  already  claimed  119  pages,  he  might  very  well  have 
so  far  extended  his  remarks  as  to  cover  several  important  matters 
which  he  has  chosen  to  neglect.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  con- 
siderable monograph  might  be  written  on  the  relations  between 
Lucan  and  the  two  Senecas,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  leaving 
the  matter  quite  undiscussed.  Again,  even  if  the  history  of  the 
Pisonian  Conspiracy  has  been  written  once  for  all  by  Tacitus 
{mayna  moles  et  inprospera),  Mr.  Heitland  might  have  done  a 
little  more  than  summarize  the  leading  events. 

Of  the  manuscripts  Mr.  Heitland  goes  out  of  his  way  to  profess 
a  defiant  ignorance  ;  and  for  this  offence  a  severe  lecture  has 
already  been  administered  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Haskins,  who 
has  "made  no  attempt  to  produce  a  critical  text."  By  this  omis- 
sion they  run  the  risk  of  being  quickly  superseded  by  a  successor, 
who  will  appropriate,  with  very  handsome  acknowledgments,  the 
fruit  of  their  labours.  But  the  offence  is  in  this  case  more  than  a  non- 
feasance, it  often  becomes  a  positive  malfeasance.  Though  no  pre- 
tence has  been  made  to  separate  interpretation  from  textual  criti- 
cism, yet  by  too  frequently  ignoring  the  functions  of  recension  Mr. 
Haskins  has  done  something  to  impair  the  value  of  his  commentary. 
But,  if  a  man  does  not  possess  the  rare  qualities  of  mind  which 
are  required  for  textual  criticism,  no  doubt  he  does  well  to  leave 
it  alone.  The  pity  is  that  by  this  deficiency  or  omission — which- 
ever it  may  be — he  is  prevented  from  making  the  best  use  of  his 
other  powers.  But  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia  there  is  room  for  many 
workers.  Quite  apart  from  the  text,  very  much  has  to  be  done 
by  way  of  explanation  and  illustration.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  Mr.  Haskins  and  Mr.  Heitland  have  made  a  substantial  ad- 
dition to  contemporary  Latin  scholarship.  They  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  nearly  vacant  place,  and  they  have  occupied  it. 
Plenty  remains  for  other  scholars  to  accomplish ;  but  the  next 
man  who  comes  after  them  will  have  to  thank  them  for  clearing 
the  way  before  him. 

Mr.  Heitland  is  not  an  indulgent  critic ;  it  would  have  been 
gracious  in  him  to  have  praised  Lucau  less  grudgingly  and  blamed 
him  less  eagerly.  His  criticism  is  a  merciless  exposure  of  literary 
sins  and  shortcomings,  and  an  indolent  or  confiding  reader  might 
be  discouraged  by  such  an  introduction  from  making  acquaintance 
with  the  text.  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  points  which  are 
scored  can  be  successfully  contested.  Lucan,  it  is  admitted,  was 
a  better  rhetorician  than  poet ;  his  descriptions  are  overdone,  his 
digressions  tedious,  and  his  moralizing  odious  ;  his  versification  is 
monotonous ;  his  ostentatious  learning  is  often  inaccurate ;  he 
infests  his  poem  with  "a  plague  of  catalogues";  he  tries  the 
patience  with  his  elaboration  of  petty  detail ;  and  (worst  of  all) 
his  hyperbole  sometimes  makes  him  ridiculous.  Witness  the 
description  of  a  wounded  man  only  "  kept  together  "  by  the  spears 
in  his  body  : — 

Kec  quicguam  nudis  vitahbus  obstat 
Jam  proctcr  stantes  in  summis  ossibus  hastas. 

But  with  all  his  faults  Lucan  was  not  a  Bavius  or  a  Moevius. 
He  was  ridiculed,  but  he  was  also  appreciated  by  the  elegant 
Petronius  :  and  Statius.  writing  in  a  friendly  way,  was  not  afraid 
to  compare  him  with  Virgil : — "Bsetim  Mantua  prcvocare  noli." 
This  can  hardly  have  been  meant  for  a  serious  judgment ;  but 
Statius,  even  in  addressing  the  poet's  widow,  would  not  have  used 
an  expression  which  he  thought  likely  to  meet  with  instant,  and 
universal  ridicule.  Judged  by  the  general  level  of  his  work,  Lucan 
would  take  a  high  place  among  poets  of  the  second  rank ;  and 
there  are  not  a  few  splendid  passages  in  the  Pharsalia  which  seem 
to  raise  him  for  a  time  above  his  natural  position. 

Mr.  Heitland  makes  very  short  work  of  the  rash  assertion  that 
Lucan  was  not  a  student  of  Virgil.  Sixteen  pages  are  filled  with 
"  parallel  passages,"  and  Professor  Nettleship  has  shown  that  the 
list  might  have  been  extended.  In  many  cases  the  resemblance  is 
too  close  to  be  explained  by  anything  except  a  conscious  and  open 
imitation,  which  is  almost  Ausonian  in  its  literalness;  sometimes 
the  very  words  are  reproduced  with  a  colourable  alteration  of  the 
setting — e.g.  at  i.  34  [fata]  invenere  viam ;  at  i.  366,  usque  adeo 
miserum  est  civili  vincere  hello  ?  and  at  ii.  290,  cum  ruat  arduus 
ccther.  Still  more  frequent  are  the  lines  which  recall  some  familiar 
construction,  some  turn  of  phrase,  or  some  Virgilian  allusion.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Ileitland's  introduction  is  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  question — "Who  is  the  Hero  of  the  Pharsalia?1' 
Ilis  answer  is,  in  his  own  words,  "  Wanted  a  Hero."  Pompey 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  occupy  the  position,  but  Lucan's  por- 
trait is  "  more  true  to  the  original  than  Lucan's  comments  would 
lead  us  to  expect;  one  may  almost  say,  than  Lucan  meant  it  to 
be."  After  a  clever  summary  of  Ccesar's  career,  as  described  iu 
the  poem,  Mr.  Heitland  remarks: — 

Take  him  on  Lucan's  own  showing,  this  is  a  man  indeed.  .  .  .  The  hero 
rle  facto  is  C:csar.  He  is  the  impersonation  of  power;  and,  in  spite  of 
Lucan's  attempts  to  blacken  his  character — which  fail  from  being  over- 
done— he  has  the  moral  greatness  that  tits  him  to  be  the  hero  of  a  greater 
poem  than  the  Pharsalia. 

If  Caisar  is  power,  Cato  is  moral  greatness  ;  he  is  a  sort  of  secondary 
hero. 

Pompey  cannot  lie  called  a  hero  in  any  sense.  He  is  the  protagonist  of 
that  political  and  military  Home,  the  utter  rottenness  of  which  he  only 
partly  understands,  and  the  fall  of  which  he  is  too  timid  to  hasten. 
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Mr.  Ileitland's  Ctesar-worship  loads  him  into  epigram,  almost  into 
paradox : — 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  Lucan  that  it  should  bo  necessary  to  search 
after  the  hero  at  length.  And,  when  we  have,  found  him,  be  la  a  hero  QOl 
in  virtue  of  the  poet's  efforts,  but  in  spite  of  them.  This  is  tho  Nemesis 
that  follows  on  an  attempt  to  misrepresent  history.  Lucan  is  borno  on 
tho  stream  of  declamation,  without  knowing  whither  it  may  bear  him. 
And  the  fact  that  ho  cannot  wholly  falsify  tho  truth,  that  CtBSar  remains 
(as  Tcuffel  says)  the  "negative  hero,"  helps  to  explain  the  popularity  of  tho 
poem.  In  no  ago  could  men  have  admired  a  work  the  merits  of  which 
consisted  solely  in  complete  and  successful  caricature. 

Would  they  be  more  likely  to  admire  an  unsuccessful  caricature  ? 
and  (successful  or  unsuccessful)  can  anybody  declare  that  tho 
caricature  of  Caesar  is  the  sole  merit  of  Lucan 's  poem  ?  Truly 
Dr.  Mommseu  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  extravagances  of  his 
disciples. 

Mr.  Haskins's  commentary  on  the  text  of  the  Pharsalia  must 
have  cost  him  enormous  labour,  but  it  ought  to  make  him  a  con- 
siderable reputation.  It  proves  him  to  be  an  accurate,  patient, 
and  sensible  scholar.  Simply  to  write  several  thousands  of  de- 
tached notes,  and  not  to  commit  any  serious  mistake,  is  a  feat 
which  tests  and  taxes  the  staying  powers.  Page  after  page  of 
Mr.  Haskins's  commentary  may  be  closely  studied  without  detect- 
ing a  remark  which  can  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 
For  the  brilliant  conjectures  which  compel  admiration  even  when 
they  do  not  quite  carry  conviction,  and  for  the  inspired  sug- 
gestions which  throw  the  light  of  day  upon  obscure  passages, 
we  must  go  to  scholars  who  are  steeped  more  thoroughly  than 
Mr.  Haskins  in  the  spirit  of  Latinity.  If  he  is  not  a  guide  to 
conduct  you  triumphantly  over  unexplored  regions,  he  may  be 
counted  upon  for  keeping  you  straight  so  far  as  there  is  a  track 
to  follow.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Haskins  is  without 
originality  of  his  own ;  at  vii.  325  (a  very  difficult  passage),  in 
place  of  the  MS.  readings  impetat  and  imputet,  he  ventures  to 
conjecture 

Ignoti  jugulum  tanquam  scelus  imputat  hostis, 
and  he  interprets  the  line: — "the  foe  is  one  who  reckons  the 
slaughter  (even)  of  a  stranger  as  a  crime."  Thus  Caesar  is  made 
to  argue  that  it  will  only  be  wasting  scruples  if  eacb  of  his 
soldiers  refrains  from  attacking  his  own  relatives  in  the  Pompeian 
army  ;  such  refinement  on  the  part  of  the  Oaesarians  will  not  be 
appreciated  on  the  other  side.  Certainly  this  interpretation  and 
this  reading  square  very  neatly  with  the  context : — 

Civis  qui  fugerit  esto : 
Sed  dum  tela  micant,  non  vos  pietatis  imago 
Ulla  nec  adversa  conspecti  fronte  parentes 
Commoveant :  voltus  gladio  turbate  verendos, 
Sive  quis  infesto  cognata  in  pectora  ferro 
lbit,  seu  nullum  violabit  volnere  pignus, 
Ignoti  jugulum  tanquam  scelus  imputat  hostis. 

Again,  at  x.  24  Mr.  Haskins  makes  a  suggestion  which  we  helieve 
to  be  his  own.  We  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  in  our  own  opinion, 
not  very  much.  Caesar  is  described  as  paying  a  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  that  Fortunate  Brigand,  Alexander  the  Great : — 

Illic  Pellaei  proles  vsesana  Philippi 
Felix  praedo  jacet  terrarum  vindice  fato 
Raptus  :  sacratis  totum  spargenda  per  orbem 
Membra  viri  posuere  adytis  :  Fortuna  pepercit 
Manibus  et  regni  duravit  ad  ultima  latum. 

Rejecting  Weise's  explanation  ("  the  good  fortune  of  his  king- 
dom has  lasted  till  the  latest  times,"  identifying  Egypt  with  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  a  part  with  the  whole),  and  the  Scholiast's 
suggestion  ("  his  good  fortune  lasted  till  the  last  days  of  his 
kingdom  " — but  the  peaceful  repose  of  Alexander's  remains  lasted 
beyond  the  reduction  cf  Egypt  to  be  a  Province  of  Rome), 
Mr.  Haskins  proposes  to  interpret  the  passage — "  His  good  fortune 
has  lasted  till  these  last  times  of  tyranny  " — i.e.  the  empire  of  the 
Caesars.  There  had  been,  so  Lucan  is  made  to  say,  no  interval 
of  freedom  in  which  these  remains  would  have  been  scattered : — 

Nam  sibi  libertas  unquam  si  redderet  orbera 
Ludibrio  servatus  erat,  non  utile  mundo 
Editus  exemplo,  terras  tot  posse  sub  uno 
Esse  viro. 

Not  the  least  commendable  quality  of  Mr.  Haskins's  notes  is  their 
businesslike  brevity.  When  he  gives  a  translation  he  does  it  not 
to  show  off  his  skill,  but  to  save  an  explanation  which  would 
have  been  longer.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  translations 
are  extremely  good — generally  terse,  yet  always  clear.  In  his 
citation  of  illustrative  or  parallel  passages,  Mr.  Haskins  has  been 
more  generous  of  his  space.  He  quotes  enough  of  each  passage, 
but  not  more  than  enough,  to  make  the  context  unmistakable. 
Mr.  Haskins  has  a  judgment  of  his  own,  and  he  is  not  afraid  of 
expressing  dissent  from  his  predecessors,  notably  from  Weise; 
as,  for  instance,  at  iv.  191  : — 

Magnum  nunc  sjecula  nostra 
Venturi  discrinieu  habent, 

which  Mr.  Haskins  refers  to  the  time  at  which  Lucan  was  writing  ; 
at  v.  371 : — 

Nil  magis  adsuetas  sceleri  quam  perdere  mentes 
Atque  perire  timet, 

where  Weise  translates  "  There  is  nothing  he  dreads  more  than 
to  lose  hearts  inured  to  guilt  and  that  they  should  be  lost,"  but 
Mr.  Haskins  avoids  the  change  of  subject  and  takes  "  perire  "  as 
"be  ruined";  at  vii.  525,  "  immemores  pugnce  nulloque  pudore 
timendi,"  where  Mr.  Haskins  prefers  "  with  no  shame  for  their 


cowardice  "  toWeiso's  "  not  to  be  feared  from  any  sonso  of  honour  " ; 
and  at  x.  356 : — 

cessas  accurrcrc  solus 
Ad  dominie  thalamoH  ? 

Tho  passage  is  from  tho  speech  of  Potbinus  urging  Achillas  to 
murder  Caesar.  Weise  takes  it,  "  Do  you  alone  delay  to  hurry 
to  your  mistress's  chamber?" — i.e.  to  salute  her  as  queen.  Mr. 
Haskins  sees  irony  in  tho  question,  "  Do  you  hesitate  to  hasten  by 
yourself  to  your  mistress's  chamber  ?  " — i.e.  to  rush  into  the  vory 
jaws  of  danger  with  none  to  help  you.  These  quotations  will1 
serve  to  show  that  Mr.  Haskins  is  a  clear-headed  and  careful 
commentator,  and  this  impression  will  be  greatly  confirmed  by  a> 
systematic  study  of  any  considerable  portion  of  Lucan's  text  by 
the  help  of  these  notes.  It  is  not  often  that  help  has  been  with- 
held when  it  ought  to  have  been  given,  or  given  when  it  is  not 
required. 

This  edition  of  the  Pharsalia  is  not  a  work  of  brilliant  scholar- 
ship or  learned  research.  But,  if  it  were  less  meritorious  than  it 
is,  it  would  deserve  to  be  welcomed,  because  it  helps  to  reopen  in. 
England  the  study  of  a  poet  who  has  lately  been  more  criticized 
than  understood.  A  good  Lucan  has  long  been  wanted  ;  and  Mr. 
Haskins  and  Mr.  Heitland  together  have  met  nearly  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  substantive  edition. 


MODERN  GUIDES  OF  ENGLISH  THOUGHT  IN  MATTERS 
OF  FAITH.* 

THE  present  volume  of  Mr.  Hutton's  essays  contains,  as  we 
understand  it,  little,  if  any,  matter  which  as  a  whole  has  not 
appeared  in  divers  periodicals,  with,  however,  a  certain  amount 
of  amplification  and  adjustment  of  the  matter  which  has  so  ap- 
peared. The  general  titles — Thomas  Carlyle,  "  The  two  great  Oxford 
thinkers  Cardinal  Newman  and  Matthew  Arnold,"  George  Eliot, 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice — will  sufficiently  show  the  style  of  the 
general  treatment.  In  that  style  and  treatment  Mr.  Hutton  must 
be  regarded  as  having  a  right  to  speak  to  a  certain  extent  ex 
cathedra.  As  a  purely  literary  critic,  and  in  some  other  functions, 
the  very  characteristics  which  give  him  authority  here  sometimes 
weaken  his  verdicts — as,  for  instance,  in  his  astonishing  treatment 
of  a  writer  like  Scott,  whom  yet  he  regards  with  a  generous  affection- 
But  when  he  comes  to  his  peculiar  department,  the  department  of 
earnest  ethical  and  theological  estimate  of  things  in  general,  in- 
formed by  sufficiently  wide  literary  and  political  knowledge,  he 
occupies  a  place  pretty  much  by  himself.  No  doubt  he  preaches 
to  his  own  congregation—  a  defect  rather  incident  to  the  habit  of 
preaching  at  all.  But  as  escaping  at  once  the  special  defect  of  the 
purely  religious  writer,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  literature  and  does 
not  know  what  to  make  of  politics,  the  special  defect  of  the  purely 
literary  writer  that  in  politics  he  is  imbecile  and  careless  of 
religion,  and  the  special  defect  of  the  purely  political  writer,  that 
in  religion  and  politics  he  usually  sees  men  as  trees  walking,  if  he 
sees  them  at  all,  Mr.  Hutton  deserves  attention. 

We  have  hardly  more  than  one  fault  to  find  with  any  section  of 
his  book  as  a  whole,  and  that  is  a  fault  which  is  a  little  difficult  of 
mention.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  may  be  called  a  great  writer, 
seeing  that  he  has  certainly  a  greater  skill  both  in  verse  and  prose 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  with  pretty  general  consent.  We 
have  known  those  who  called  him  a  great  critic ;  and  certainly,  if 
laying  just  stress  on  canons  of  criticism  too  much  neglected  by  his 
countrymen  will  suffice  to  constitute  greatness,  there  is  reason  for 
the  attribution.  Some  even  hold  him  a  great  poet,  though  the 
more  excellent  way  is  perhaps  to  describe  him  as  a  person  who 
has  sometimes  written  very  exquisite  poetry.  But  a  great 
thinker  ?  This  is  very  new  and  startling.  Great  thinkers  do  not 
become  obsolete  in  a  dozen  years ;  and,  if  we  may  borrow  Mr. 
Arnold's  own  style,  we  fear  that,  though  the  author  of  Poems  and 
Essays  in  Criticism  is  well  alive,  the  author  of  God  and  the  Bible, 
of  Literature  and  Dogma,  is  with  the  King  of  Hamath  and  the  King 
of  Arphad  and  the  King  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim.  Mr.  Hutton's 
omission  (which  is  rather  a  fault)  to  date  his  essays  makes  it 
difficult,  without  laborious  researches  in  back  numbers  (foulest 
back-water  of  the  nigra  undce  lethargi),  to  be  sure  when  he  wrote- 
these  papers.  But  he  must  have  mistaken  the  passing  vogue  of 
certain  books  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  himself  mistook  his  way,  and 
for  a  time  was  followed  by  a  certain  part  of  the  public,  for  art 
evidence  of  great  thinking.  Oxford,  as  God  and  St.  Frideswide 
have  pleased,  has  produced  not  a  few  great  thinkers.  Scotus, 
Occam,  Bradwardine,  Wyclif,  Hooker,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley 
(for  she  may  claim  Berkeley),  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  others  are 
certainly  such.  But  Mr.  Arnold  ?  Surely  the  rosy  blush  must 
mount  to  that  Parnassian  brow  at  such  a  curious  compliment  as- 
this  ? 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  peculiarity  and  the  complexity,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  sharply-defined  standpoint,  of  Mr.  Hutton's 
criticism  exempts  his  general  views  from  any  objection  of  this 
kind.  The  reader  rather  looks  for  intelligent  apercus,  flashes 
from  one  particular  point  of  the  compass  on  the  subjects,  and  he 
gets  them.  We  should  take  ourselves  a  very  different  view  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  general  influence  from  that  which  Mr.  Hutton  takes. 
He  regards  the  sage  of  Chelsea  as  a  destroyer,  as  the  inculcatov  of 
revolutionary  impulses.    Now  we  should  say  that,  if  anything  can 
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explain  the  fact  that  from  1820  to  1S60,  or  thereabouts,  clever 
young  men  generally  turned  away  from  Toryism  (they  have  come 
back  to  it,  the  beat  of  them,  as  clever  old  men),  while  from 
i860  to  the  present  day  the  tendency  has  been  exactly  the  other 
■way,  so  that  to  find  a  clever  man  under  forty  now  who  is  not  at 
least  a  parcel-Tory  is  quite  the  exception,  it  is  the  filtering 
through  of  the  teaching  of  Carlyle  on  the  rottenness  of  such 
shams  as  the  sacred  right  of  fifty-one  fools  to  dictate  to  forty- 
nine  wise  men,  and  as  the  theory  that  the  fifty-one  qua  fifty-one 
are  less  likely  to  be  fools  than  the  forty-nine.  But  a  great  many 
scattered  observations  as  to  Carlyle  which  are  wont  to  escape  his 
more  thoroughgoing  admirers  are  to  be  found  here.  The  two 
essays  on  George  Eliot  are  autobiographically  curious,  because  they 
show  how  that  pathetic  book  her  Life  and  Letters,  which  from 
its  display  of  her  hopeless  spiritual  priggishness  half  reconciled 
some  much  more  orthodox  persons  than  Mr.  Hutton,  positively 
lessened  his  own  admiration  for  her,  and  critically  interesting 
because  of  some  remarks  (as  good  as  we  have  yet  seen  anywhere) 
on  thestranpe  limitations,  passing  sometimes  into  positive  negation, 
of  her  sometimes  abounding  humour.  Of  the  papers  on  Cardinal 
Newman  and  on  Maurice  it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak ;  for,  though 
only  one  of  the  two  is  alive,  there  is  in  each  case  something  like 
a  great  ox  on  the  tongue  of  any  critic  who,  desiring  to  speak 
according  to  conscience,  also  desires  to  spare  personal  feelings.  In 
the  case  of  the  one  as  in  the  case  of  the  other,  nu.jh  as  they 
differed  in  many  things,  there  are  on  the  one  side  idolaters  and 
on  the  other  iconoclasts  to  whom  anything  short  of  unlimited 
adoration  or  of  utter  reprobation  would  seem  unsatisfactory;  and 
those  who  are  unable  to  take  either  view  of  either  person  had 
better  hold  their  peace. 


SERICULTURE.* 

WE  attach  high  value  to  Mr.  Cochran's  history  of  the  educa- 
tion, as  it  is  technically  called,  and  of  the  diseases  and 
propagation  and  daily  habits  of  silkworms.  We  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  his  account  of  M.  Pasteur's  treatment  of  febrine  and 
fidcherie.  We  love  to  read  how  a  wise  sericulturist  chooses  the 
eggs  he  intends  to  hatch  from  those  laid  by  moths  the  worms 
of  which  have  mounted  the  heather  with  agility,  have  shown 
no  signs  of  Jldcherie  between  the  fourth  moulting  and  mounting 
time,  and  do  not  contain  the  least  corpuscle  of  febrine.  It 
increases  our  respect  for  our  industrious  little  fellow-creatures 
to  be  assured  that  they  love  fresh  air  and  hate  stuffiness  as  much 
as  human  beings  ought  to  do,  but  as  many  railway-travellers 
and  church-goers  do  not.  We  take  pleasure  in  their  hearty 
appetites,  and  like  to  know  that  in  China  they  are  supplied 
with  a  good  meal  every  half-hour,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  each  little  gourmand  devours  ten  times  his 
own  weight.  It  coincides  with  our  instincts  of  gallantry  and 
with  our  chivalrous  respect  for  the  sweeter  sex  to  learn  that 
in  the  tiny  commonwealth,  as  in  certain  states  peopled  by 
men  and  women,  c'est  le  ventre  qui  annoblit,  and  that  a  per- 
fectly healthy  female  cannot  be  contaminated  by  union  with 
a  corpusculous  male.  If  she  is  free  from  disease,  her  progeny 
will  be  robust,  although  the  male  may  have  exhibited  doubtful 
symptoms.  We  have  only  instanced  a  few  of  the  pregnant  facts 
to  which  Mr.  Cochran  calls  our  attention.  His  book  contains  a 
long  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  whole  subject  of  silk-producing 
insects.  His  account  of  the  marvellous  improvements  introduced 
and  discoveries  made  in  the  culture  and  natural  history  of  silk- 
worms by  Mr.  John  Griffit,  of  Bournabat,  near  Smyrna,  are  even 
to  a  desultory  reader  of  most  absorbing  interest.  By  intending 
cultivators  they  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value.  Mr.  Cochran 
uses  no  hyperbolical  language  when  he  speaks  of  sericulture  as 
•"this  fascinating  industry."  He  himself  is  an  enthusiast,  but 
from  higher  and  more  patriotic  motives,  as  the  lady  in  poor 
"ChamVpicture  of  the  Jardind'Acclimatation,  who,after  watching 
the  silkworms  on  the  mulberry  leaves,  suddenly  exclaims  to  her 
husband, "  Vois  done,  mon  ami,  des  vers  a  soie ;  faut  les  encourager, 
ces  pauvres  betes;  tu  m'acheteras  demain  une  robe  de  soie." 
The  author  of  this  work  will  have  attained  the  great  desire  of 
his  life,  and  will  have  achieved  a  feat  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation,  if  he  succeeds  in  his  excellent  endeavour  to  ac- 
climatize sericulture  in  some  of  our  colonies,  which  are  sadly  in 
want  of  a  new  sphere  of  industry. 

We  have  spoken  of  our  author's  work,  first  and  foremost,  as  a 
treatise  on  silk  culture,  though  he  himself  calls  his  volume  a  book 
of  travels  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  very  evident  that  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  sericulture  is  his  first  object,  and  he 
has  performed  that  part  of  his  task  very  admirably.  As  a  writer 
of  travels  in  the  East,  he  is  only  moderately  successful,  and  not  at 
all  original.  He  is  too  full  of  his  eatings  and  sleepings,  and  of 
what  Mr.  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  in  his  delightful  Remem- 
brances, calls  "  guide-book  chatter."  We  do  not  care  to  be  told  in 
offensively  tall  English  how  at  sea  the  "  human  viscera  can  be 
fortified  against  the  siege  of  Neptune,"  or  how,  in  spite  of  all  such 
fortifying,  "  the  old  sea-god  demands  and  receives  his  tribute,"  or 
how  he  himself  had  "  to  abandon  his  substance  to  swaggering 
Neptune."  We  are  still  more  indifferent  to  his  views  on  English 
politics,  even  when  he  states  that  "  Mr.  Gladstone  towers  im- 
measurably above  the  lesser  Salisburies  and  all  other  statesmen," 
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and  that  one  of  the  grandest  evidences  of  his  superiority  as  a 
patriotic  Minister  is  to  be  found  in  his  surrender  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  But,  then,  Mr.  Cochran  is  also  of  opinion  that  Great 
Britain  should  give  back  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  should  refuse 
Ceuta  if  it  were  offered  in  exchange. 

Mr.  Cochran  is  anxious  to  show  that  it  is  not  as  one  of  the 
"masses  "that  he  pins  his  faith  to  the  seer  of  Hawarden.  He 
gives  us  a  condensed  pedigree  of  his  race,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  founder  of  his  long-descended  house  was  a  certain  Ocran,  a 
prince  and  captain  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Numbers.  But  Mr.  Cochran  is  a  Scotchman,  aud  he  may 
perhaps  be  only  whetting  his  "  wut  "  on  Southrons,  who  are  so 
dull  as  to  take  literally  his  most  brilliant  jokes  or  his  most 
cutting  irony.  But,  whether  our  author's  forbear  was  a  Scandi- 
navian Viking  or  a  Jewish  prince,  Mr.  Cochran  has,  in  spite  of 
his  political  idiosyncrasies,  no  fatuous  belief  in  the  peaceable  pro- 
fessions or  friendly  intentions  of  Russia,  and  he  is  honestly  con- 
vinced that  "  every  intelligent  and  unbiassed  visitor  to  Constanti- 
nople from  any  part  of  Great  Britain  will  return  home  well 
satisfied  that  this  splendid  inheritance  should  still  be  held  by  the 
Turkish  nation  rather  than  by  the  enemy  of  Europe  and  civiliza- 
tion, the  grim  Octopus  of  the  North."  In  Smyrna  Mr.  Cochran 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  strictly  the  Jews  enforce  a  local 
law  of  their  own  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco  by  young  persons. 
A  boy  was  discovered  smoking  a  cigarette  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  He  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue.  A  Rabbi  then  read  from  the  Talmud  a  passage  sup- 
posed to  authorize  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  about  to 
follow.  The  lad  was  then  stripped  stark  naked  and  hung  up  in  a 
stout  bag  to  a  hook  in  the  ceiling.  At  intervals  he  was  cruelly 
beaten  with  a  stout  leather  thong  by  one  of  the  attendants,  while 
another  attendant  dropped  hot  grease  over  him  from  a  candle 
manufactured  of  a  most  loathsome  description  of  tallow.  This 
pnnishment  lasted  a  long  time,  and  the  poor  victim's  yells  were 
heard  by  persons  afar  off,  yet  the  Turkish  officials  declined  to 
interfere.  They  looked  on  with  scornful  indifference.  It  was  no 
affair  of  theirs,  they  said. 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  passages  in  Mr.  Cochran's 
book  are  those  which  point  out  how  very  much  wiser  in  their 
generation  the  German  Government  and  German  immigrants  into 
foreign  lands  are  than  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
settlers  from  our  own  shores.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  stale 
story  which  will  hardly  bear  repetition.  We  venture  to  say  that 
the  most  "  damnable  iteration  "  will  not  be  out  of  place  until 
something  is  done  to  give  our  folks  an  equal  start  with  their 
Teutonic  rivals.  Any  one  accused  of  wearing  the  subject  thread- 
bare may  fairly  excuse  himself  in  the  words  of  Alphonse  Karr, 
when  taunted  with  over-persistence: — "Si  je  r^pete  toujours  la 
merne  chose,  c'est  toujours  la  meme  chose.  Si  ce  n'etait  pas 
toujours  la  meme  chose,  je  ne  repeterais  pas  toujours  la  meme 
chose." 

It  cannot  be  mere  surplusage  to  quote  Mr.  Cochran's  warn- 
ing statements  that  the  neglect  of  modern  languages  in  our 
mercantile  houses  is  gradually,  and  not  too  gradually  either, 
beating  our  agents  out  of  the  held;  that  while  English  firms 
are  content  to  deal  with  similar  extensive  concerns  in  Smyrna 
or  Constantinople,  "  the  German  house  pushes  its  travellers 
with  a  polyglot  assortment  of  samples  into  every  nook  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  where  the  buyers  are  talked  to  in  their  own 
dialect,  are  shown  specimens,  aud  have  all  little  difficulties  ex- 
plained." The  Germans  have  a  subsidized  college  near  Constanti- 
nople. The  Americans  have  a  large  school.  There  is  no  similar 
British  institution  in  all  Turkey.  A  British  House  of  Commons 
would  scout  the  notion  of  voting  money  to  found  one.  The 
German  knows  how  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Turk  by  speak- 
ing to  him  in  his  own  tongue.  Bono  Johnny  is  so  pleased  that 
he  will  buy  anything  offered  to  him,  however  ugly  or  however 
scamped  in  the  making.  Can  we  then  afford  to  slight  or  affect 
to  disbelieve  Mr.  Cochran's  still  timely  warning  that,  unless  this 
state  of  things  is  reformed  altogether,  "  the  German  commercial 
grasp  on  the  trade  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  East  generally,  is 
bound  to  strengthen,  while  ours  must  relax"?  Mr.  Cochran  is 
not  content  with  quoting,  with  no  expression  of  disapproval,  the 
fatuous  and  laboured  improvisations  of  a  fellow-passenger,  whom 
he  calls  the  "  rhymester,"  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
genital idiot.  He  thus  cruelly  maims  and  misquotes  Tommy 
Moore : — 

I  thought  that  if  peace  could  be  found  in  this  world, 
A  thankful  heart  might  look  for  it  here. 
Fancy  the  musical  little  bard  whom  Father  Prout  used  to  call 
"  Lady  Lansdowne's  piper  "  making  his  listener's  ears  bleed  with 
such  hideous  cacophony.  It  wounds  worse  than  the  most  cutting 
of  east  winds.  But  the  author  of  Pen  and  Pencil  not  only  quotes 
and  misquotes  poetry ;  he  writes  it  himself.  Ecce  signuyn. 
This  is  the  first  stanza  of  a  poem  called 

A  WILD  NIGHT  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 
The  notion  among  landsmen's  not  unknown 

That  th'  Mediten  aneau  is  a  placid  sea  ; 
But  such  forget  the  wild  Euroelydon 

Which  drove  th'  Apostle  under  Clauda's  lee. 
It  might  not  be  this  gale  which  caught  anon 

Our  friends,  yet  doubtless  you  will  think  with  me, 
That  if  a  sim'lar  tempest  blew  upon 
Them,  even  in  a  modified  degree, 
The  waves  would,  though  perhaps  not  mountains  high, 
The  strength  of  e'en  the  toughest  stomach  try. 
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GOLDSMITH'S  POEMS.* 

AS  time  rolls  on,  the  most  hackneyed  and  over-edited  classics 
become  slowly  fresh  again,  and  demand  the  attention  of  a 
new  generation  of  editors,  Hence,  of  even  our  familiar  old  friend 
Goldsmith,  whom  wo  have  looked  upon  as  secure  for  the  rest  of 
his  immortality  from  the  importunities  of  the  learned,  wo  are 
reminded  that  half  a  centurv  divides  us  from  his  erudite  Mitford 
and  more  than  forty  years  from  his  careful  and  excellent  liolton 
Corney.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Gihbs  lias  dono  something,  but  not 
very  much,  to  elucidate  the  poems  of  Goldsmith,  his  work  lying 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  prose.  The  editing  of  Goldsmith, 
then,  though  onco  so  copious,  has  become  antiquated,  and  not  a 
little  has  been  left  for  the  patient  industry  of  the  poet's  latest 
scholiast. 

We  confess  it  is  not  in  these  fields  that  we  prefer  to  meet  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson.  We  present  a  permanent  demand  upon  him  for 
bis  own  delicately  carved  and  coloured  verses.  There  are  many 
who  can  edit  the  English  classics ;  there  is  only  one  who  can 
write  "  Beau  Brocade."  But  we  can  imngine  that  Mr.  Dobson 
has  heard  this  sort  of  thing  before,  and  that  he  might  answer,  like 
Dr.  Young's  Daphne, 

Lampooner!  have  a  care ; 
Mast  I  want  common  sense  because  I'm  fair  ? 

We  admit  the  argument,  and,  though  loving  best  the  fairness  of 
his  poetry,  we  acknowledge  the  admirable  common  sense  of  his 
editing.  His  knowledge  of  the  anecdotage  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  its  shops  and  its  scandals,  its  newspapers  and  its  noto- 
rieties, is  very  extensive,  and  gives  him  a  special  fitness  to  edit  a 
poet  who,  like  Goldsmith,  is  nothing  if  not  allusive. 

At  this  time  of  day  there  is  no  hope  of  gleaning  any  more  of 
Goldsmith's  elegant  verse.  We  fancy  that  Cunningham,  who 
printed  the  translation  of  Vida's  Game  of  Chess  in  1854,  was  the 
last  possessor  of  unpublished  work  of  Goldsmith  ;  the  latest  con- 
tribution of  any  value  was  the  Letter  to  Mrs.  Bunbury,  which  first 
appeared  fifty  years  ago.  Nor  can  we  wish  that  any  more  should 
be  forthcoming,  if  novelties  are  to  be  of  no  better  quality  than  the 
Whitefoord  continuation  to  Retaliation,  first  brought  forward  in 
the  fifth  edition  of  that  posthumous  poem,  under  circumstances 
more  than  dubious.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  had  not 
the  courage  to  relegate  these  lines  to  his  appendix  ;  he  sounds  too 
timidly  the  note  of  caution.  We  will  allow  ourselves  to  say  that, 
rather  than  believe  that  Goldsmith,  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers, 
wrote  such  stuff,  we  would  cheerfully  resign  all  claim  to  a  literary 
palate. 

The  notes  are  the  strong  point  in  this  edition.  We  do  not 
know  when  we  have  been  so  much  diverted  as  well  as  instructed 
by  any  part  of  a  school-book  as  by  these  copious  and  excellent 
notes.  We  do  not  speak  without  comparison  of  this  volume  with 
preceding  editions  of  Goldsmith  when  we  say  that  no  previous 
annotator  has  so  industriously  and  intelligently  illuminated  the 
poet's  text.  Of  Mr.  Dobson's  discoveries  we  regard  as  the  most 
interesting  the  explanation  of  what  has  always  puzzled  us  and 
has  never  hitherto  had  any  light  thrown  upon  it — namely,  the 
"  each  guest  brought  his  dish  "  of  Scarron's  feast.  Mr.  Dobson 
has  found  out  the  very  phrase  in  a  life  of  that  poet.  Scarrou,  it 
seems,  had  parties  at  which  "  chacun  apportait  son  plat."  Again, 
we  find  here  for  the  first  time  an  explanation  of  that  crux  in  The 
Good~Natur,d  Man — 

No,  no !  I've  other  contests  to  maintain ; 
To-night  I  head  our  troop  at  Warwick-lane. 

It  appears  from  Bonnell  Thornton's  poem  of  The  Battle  of  the 
Wigs,  which  had  just  been  published  in  January,  1768,  that  this 
is  an  allusion  to  the  dispute  then  raging  between  the  Fellows  and 
Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  stood  in  Warwick 
Lane. 

In  a  similar  way  the  editor's  excellent  memory  and  habit  of 
observation  have  led  him  to  identify  a  whole  string  of  allusions  in 
The  Author's  Bedchamber.  "  Calvert's  Best  Butt  Beer,"  he  re- 
minds us,  figures  on  the  sign  in  Hogarth's  "  Beer  Street " ;  and 
"  Parsons'  black  champagne  "  was  a  kind  of  porter  known  under  that 
name  and  brewed  by  Humphrey  Parsons.    In  connexion  with 

The  seasons,  fram'd  with  listing,  found  a  place, 
the  present  editor  directs  our  attention  to  a  letter  in  which  Gold- 
smith tells  Mrs.  Lawder  that  he  intends  to  adorn  his  room  with 
some  maxims  of  frugality,  and  adds,  "  My  landlady's  daughter 
shall  frame  them  with  the  parings  of  my  black  waistcoat." 
These  things  may  seem  slight,  but  nothing  is  unworthy  which 
makes  one  of  the  finest  genre-poems  in  the  language  sound  more 
vivid  to  our  modern  ears.  Of  like  interest  are  Mr.  Dobson's  notes 
on  "  Water  parted,"  on  "  the  Heinel  of  the  Strand,"  on  "  the 
macaroni  train "  in  the  epilogue  to  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and 
on  the  reason  why  Kent  Street  was  called  upon  to  lament  for 
Madam  Blaize.  If  any  one  of  our  readers  can  give,  off-hand,  the 
answer  to  each  of  these  conundrums,  it  is  not,  we  take  upon  us  to 
assert,  through  the  good  offices  of  any  editor  of  Goldsmith  who 
has  preceded  Mr.  Dobson. 

In  one  single  respect  we  are  not  at  one  with  the  arrangement  of 
this  little  book,  which,  however,  is  of  little  moment.  We  think 
that  a  more  drastic  exclusion  of  immaterial  and  even  ill-written 
pieces  would  have  taken  nothing  from  the  value  of  this  collection 
of  "Selected  Poems,"  and  would  have  been  a  kindness  to  the 
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memory  of  Goldsmith.  By  no  possible  extension  of  tho  term  can 
the  "  Epitaph  on  ParneU  "  (who  died,  by  the  way,  ten  years 
bolbro  his  weeping  elegist  was  born),  or  the  songs  in  The  Captivity 
bo  considered  as  poetry,  and  they  are  entirely  without  personal 
importance  ns  throwing  light  on  (ioldsmith.  Wo  have  a  still 
moro  serious  objection  to  tho  introduction  into  this,  us  into  pre- 
vious editions,  of  "Tho  Logicians  Refuted,"  because  we  do  not 
believo  that  it  was  written  by  Goldsmith.  It  boars  no  slightest 
trace  of  his  style,  it  was  printed  as  Swift's  fifteen  years  before  the 
death  of  Goldsmith,  and  first  claimed  for  the  latter,  without  a 
tittle  of  evidence,  by  Evans  in  1780.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
Swift  wrote  it ;  it  was  probably  one  of  tho  facile  and  numerous 
imitations  of  the  style  of  that  writer  which  a  dozen  scribblers 
were  then  ready  to  produce  at  a  moment's  warning.  Tho  only 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  Goldsmith's  seems  to  be  that  it 
appeared  in  The  Busybody,  but  it  would  be  dillicult  to  admit  that 
this  is  any  proof  at  all.  Only  one  certainly  genuine  piece  of 
Goldsmith's  verse  has  been  traced  to  that  periodical. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH.* 

CANON  PERRY  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  Churchmen  for 
this  able  and  judicious  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  present  time. 
It  forms  a  most  satisfactory  conclusion  to  his  two  earlier  volumes, 
the  value  of  which  has  long  been  recognized.  His  task  has  not 
been  a  light  one  ;  the  aspects  presented  by  the  life  of  the  Church' 
in  modern  times  are  more  various  and  its  story  more  intricate 
than  in  earlier  days,  and  in  any  attempt  to  write  its  history 
arrangement  and  method  are  of  the  first  importance,  while  no- 
small  demand  is  made  on  the  temper  and  discretion  of  an  author 
whose  work  is  concerned  with  questions  of  the  deepest  interest, 
many  of  them  scarcely  belonging  to  the  past,  and  some  of  them 
matters  of  to-day.  In  point  of  arrangement  it  would  probably  be 
impossible,  considering  the  space  at  his  disposal,  to  improve  on 
the  plan  Canon  Perry  has  adopted  here ;  he  has  felicitously  com- 
bined a  fairly  chronological  method  of  treatment  with  a  division 
of  his  story  according  to  its  most  prominent  phases.  Some  omis- 
sions can,  of  course,  be  discovered,  and  among  those  that  have 
specially  struck  us  are  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  widespread 
influence  exercised  by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  or  of  the  famous 
Bampton  Lectures  of  that  brilliant  defender  of  orthodoxy,  Canon 
Mansel — whose  name,  indeed,  does  not  once  occur  in  these  pages 
— or  of  the  attempts  made  by  Maurice,  Canon  Kingsley,  and 
others  to  induce  the  London  workmen  to  believe  in  their  vague 
schemes  of  Christian  Socialism.  Nor  indeed,  except  in  the  matter 
of  elementary  education,  is  there  sufficient  stress  laid  on  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  promoting  the  temporal  welfare  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  too- 
large  a  portion  of  Canon  Perry's  narrow  space  has  been  devoted 
to  the  details  of  prosecutions  and  other  legal  proceedings.  These 
matters  have  been  handled  skilfully,  the  relative  bearing  of 
each  case  being  well  brought  out,  and  the  clear  and  accurate  account 
that  is  given  of  them  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  volume  as  a 
book  of  ready  reference.  At  the  same  time  the  place  that  the  Church, 
has  taken  in  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  and 
the  hold  that  it  has  gained  upon  their  regard,  especially  in  our 
towns,  are  so  far  more  worthy  of  attention  that  we  grudge  the 
number  of  pages  devoted  to  less  satisfactory  subjects.  However, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  wish  anything  away  that  Canon  Perry  has 
given  us,  but  we  should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  been  able  to 
speak  more  at  length  of  the  true  life  of  the  Church,  the  place 
that  it  has  filled  and  is  filling  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  stand- 
point from  which  his  book  is  written  is  that  of  a  loyal  Church- 
man, and,  though  he  hints  that  some  of  his  statements  will  not 
be  universally  acceptable,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  one  can 
handle  Anglican  Church  history  successfully  unless,  like  the 
Canon,  he  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  Church  feeling.  While  he- 
is  studiously  fair  towards  men  of  all  parties,  he  does  not  disguise 
his  own  opinions ;  he  knows  what  the  rights  of  the  Church  are 
and  speaks  with  disapproval  of  every  attack  upon  them,  and  he 
has  no  sympathy  with  attempts  to  pare  down  and  explain  away 
its  sacramental  teaching,  or  reduce  its  ritual  to  the  unlovely  level 
of  the  few  ceremonies  expressly  declared  obligatory  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  At  the  same  time  he  is  no  advocate  of 
extravagance  either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  and  heartily  dislikes 
any  "  developments  alien  from  the  Anglican  Church  "that  "are 
either  evolved  by  the  imagination  from  supposed  primitive 
practice  or  are  directly  imitated  from  Rome."  In  order  to  re- 
present the  opinions  of  others  as  accurately  as  possible,  he  intro- 
duces a  large  number  of  quotations,  letting  each  man  state  hie 
case  in  his  own  words.  Many  of  these  quotations  are  extremely 
interesting,  and,  as  he  gives  references  in  footnotes,  will  serve  to- 
direct  those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information. 

In  his  view  of  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  eighteenth 
century  Canon  Perry  presents  us  with  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  controversies  of  the  period,  describing  in  a  single  chapter  the 
Arian  tendencies  of  some  of  the  Latitudinarian  clergy,  the  general 
course  and  decline  of  the  Deistical  controversy,  the  attacks  of  the 


*  The  Student's  English  Church  History — A  History  of  the  English 
Church.  Third  Period.  From  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  G.  G.  Perry,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln  and  Rector  of 
Waddington.   London :  John  Murray.  1887. 
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sceptics,  and  the  character  of  each  of  the  most  famous  replies  in 
detence  of  Christianity.  In  the  face  of  all  the  foolish  things  that 
are  said  about  the  attitude  of  early  Methodism  towards  the 
Church,  it  is  well  to  have  it  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  Methodist 

SStoSS  ia«?*t  tLe  gems  of  inevitable  8cbis<'  and 
that  ts  creator  was  'lacking  in  the  first  elements  of  true  church- 
nianship,  subordination  and  humility."  Canon  Perry,  however 
seems  to  contradict  the  first  of  these 'statements  a  few  pW  X 
by  expressing  his  conviction  that,  had  the  synods  of  the  Church 
been  in  a  position  to  encourage  the  bishops  to  ordain  S 
IZ  °.  "aC\vS  itinera«ts,the  final  separation  might  lie 
5bto  -P  Of i,  >'  %m>  thr  *Ietbodist  ^hism  n°t  "inevit! 
able   .'Of  the  early  Evangelicals  he  speaks  with  respect  as 

amn/lgnf°De  *  f!f  ^0rk  *»  the  Ch»«*  "  in  setti  ^an ' el 
o7La  fea,  afuldevotlon;  though  he  does  not  fail  °to  point 
out  the  defects  of  their  system,  dwelling  especially  on  their  nower- 

eo0SkofSits  "T rate  ft!  °bUrch  at  kVand  th^Tow  view  hey 
took  of  lts  p0Sltl011.    Their  relations  Huntingdon  are 

older  the  Church  of  England  according  to  her  own  lights,  lost 

OSTS  °P  f  Cbapla,inS  "  ^  the  aCti0a  0f  tbe  Eecles  ast ica 
SS' d  Po^us,  the  Evangelical  Bishop  of  London,  put  a 
fhl  t  i  ?  ^  weealaritiea  of  the  revivalists,  and  called 
them  back  to  the  path  of  order.  The  foundation  of  the  Society 
lor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  work  in  the  American 
colonies,  the  sad  effects  of  the  absence  of  an  episcopate I  and  the 

ScoTntaon,°f/eabUry  bjihe  Sc°ttish  bisbops  S  t'o  a  shor 
J  tn L i,  fni?6Pre/T  reVival  °f  tbe  Church  iu  ScoUand; 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  notlCe  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  which,  while  bringing  to an 
end  is  separate  existence,  unfortunately  failed  to  provfde  «  for  its 
having  a  voice  in  the  Synodical  action  of  the  Church  of  England  " 
in  thp!!       m  thefhu  °f  tbe  Church  ma*  be  ^id  to  have  begun 

Wttlr  1  IT rt°f  the  preSmt  Centur^  and>  as  tbe  overwhelm- 
ing interest  attaching  to  the  Oxford  movement  is  apt  to  draw  off 
attention  from  the  work  that  immediately  preceded  it,  Canon 
SShid  ZdTrn£  ^  considerable  stresl  o'n  what  was  accom- 
f  hJ  Joshua  Watson,  Sikes,  Van  Mildert,  and  others,  who 
saw  the  danger  of  the  Evangelical  policy  of  merg ng  points  of  dif- 
ference between  Church  and  Dissent,  and  laboured  "to  do  good  on 
the  lines  of  the  Church  of  England  "-a  movement  from  which  the 
^hnstian  Knowledge  Society  dates  the  revival  of  its  energy  and  use- 
fulness Renewed  activity  stirred  up  opposition.  Attempts  were 
delnH  A  T0I&  Shgh5  the  Church's  work,  the  bulwarks  that 
defended  it  were  threatened,  and  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  its 
system  were  made  the  ground  of  demands  for  drastic  measures 
tthile  many  excellent  men,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  Church 
3 V8  an  Establishment,"  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  citadel  to  save  the  outworks,  Churchmen  of 

to  S 'S  the1fou?,^M  °J  tbe  °xf°rd  Sch001'  were  roused 
to  action  by  the  probability  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 

ti^\  a  LltfUrg^;  At  this  critical  Period  everything  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  masterful  bishops;  the  clergy  generally 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  proposed  by  Government,  and  had 
no  means  of  expressing  their  wishes.  A  series  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  changed  the  «  whole  status  of  the  Church,"  intc*. 
«nt  \Z  J*  re7eDue9>  and  altered  its  judicial  system,  with- 
out any  attempt  being  made  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the 
clergy  and  while  « the  benefits  of  the  changes  were  not  small," 
the  Church  was  treated  as  a  mere  machine  to  be  regulated  by  an 

S  *a  lUpen°r  Pre,r-  Yet  the  revolt  *S™S*  Erastianism 
fht  be,gUn'  aud  the  Tracts  fa  ihe  Times  were  teaching 

that  the  Church  was  something  higher  than  a  mere  "  Establish- 


tc^lll  f1  t0  l°°k!01-  lt  As  we  have  already  said,  the  pro- 
ITttZl  An?*3  u  o tual  r  related  witb  clear°e93  and  im- 
?h«t T.  J':  Althou^  Canon  Perry  notices  the  melancholy  fact 
that  fave  clergymen  have  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  obey  a 
J  appo'u  ed  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  he 

tie  C?urt  n  aiFd  blSi°ry  °  t-b9  S,Ubj6Ct  With  the  of 
™«  ♦  .  1,"al  ,Appeal  in  the  "Ridsdale  case."   At  the 

Swm°m|Duhe  ,Cbaptuel'S  °n  tbe  two  ^n-Anglican  Synods 
and frl  r,  beIduDder  the  presidency  of  Archbishops  Longley 
and  Tait  respectively  will  be  read  with  special  interest.  Such 

«f? ESSEf^  Wn  Ca  CUl,at^d  t0  iDCrease  the  welfare  and  spiritual 
life  both  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Churches  m  com- 
munion with  it  ;  and  all  Churchmen  will  join  in  the  hope  that 

/K.I.1?  k  Wbl,Cb  al  n°W  been  iDvited  t0  meet  b7  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  will  be  as  successful  in  every  way  as 
that  which  met  nearly  ten  years  ago. 


INSDLINDE.* 


__„„i  »  .        .  o  "-6"^'    i.uau  a  lucre  JiiSiauilSll- 

ment,  or  a  convenient  instrument  for  teaching  religion.    Short  as 
Canon  Perry  s  account  of  the  "Oxford  Movement  »  necessarily  is 
the  quotations  it  contains  invest  it  with  peculiar  value.  The 
Pf°  wf  °!  ?,he  mo,v.e"lent  is  illustrated  in  a  chapter  on  the  "Church 
In U  o™>  m  ^hichwe  are  reminded  of  the  noble  results  that 
followed  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hook  at  Leeds  and  Bishop  Wilberforce 
in  the  diocese  ot  Oxford.    On  every  side,  indeed    there  were 
evidences  of  new  life  and  vigour.    Nevertheless,  the  synodical 
action  ot    he  Church  was  still  suspended,  and  the  results  of  the 
Gorham  Case,'  which  is  fully  told  in  a  chapter  to  itself,  showed 
how  this  suspension  left  it  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  enemies.  No 
part  of  this  excellent  volume  deserves  to  be  read  with  greater 
attention  than  the  chapter  on  the  revival  of  Convocation:  for 
many  people  who  certainly  ought  to  know  better  still  think 
and  speak  of  Convocation  as   though  it  were  a  creation  of 
Edward  I   called  into  being  for  political  reasons,  and  with  no  in- 
herent rights  of  deliberation  and  action  ;  they  confuse  the  appear- 
ance of  the  clergy  in  Parliament  in  virtue  of  the  prmmumentes 
clause  with  their  assemblage  in  their  provincial  Synods,  and 
the  right  to  promulgate  canons  which  depends  on  the  sanction 
ot  the  Crown  with  the  right  of  discussion  and  transacting 
business  which   belongs  to  the  Synods  from  remote  antiquity. 
Convocation  was  silent  for  some  hundred  and  thirty  years:  but  it 
was  silent  because  the  bishops  were  willing  that  the  voice  of  the 
clergy  should  not  be  heard,  and  because  the  clergy  were  i-norant 
and  careless  of  their  undoubted  rights.    Among  the  chapters  on 
inter  events  will  be  found  a  succinct  and  well-written  account  of 
he  vague  speculations  contained  in  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  of 
the  legal  proceedings  that  followed  its  publication.    Next  comes 
th>.-  Jon,'  and  ]  ainful  story  of  the  revolt  of  Bishop  Colenso,  souie- 
wiiat  relieved  by  the  worthy  picture  drawn  of  Bishop  Gray,  whose 
victory  in  the  Church's  quarrel  was  won  at  so  great  a  cost  to  him- 
eeii  and  with  so  little  loyal  support  from  those  to  whom  he  had 


/WING  to  the  extreme  quietness  with  which  her  affairs  are 
managed,  it  _  often  remains  forgotten  that  Holland  owns  a 
vast  colonial  empire  in  the  East,  to  the  products  of  which  she  is 
indebted  for.  much  of  her  national  wealth.    The  bulk  of  these 
possessions  he  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  comprise  some  of 
the  largest  aud  most  fertile  islands  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  with 
an  aggregate  area  more  than  half  as  large  as  Europe.  Sumatra, 
Java   the  greater  part  of  Borneo,  the  Moluccas/the  northern 
part  of  Celebes,  and  the  western  half  of  New  Guinea,  together 
with  numerous  smaller  groups,  all  acknowledge  the  sway  Sf  the 
Netherlands  Government,  and  yet  this  vast  tract  is  perhaps 
less  known  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen  than  the  atolls  of 
Polynesia  or  the  frozen  wastes  of  Nova  Zembla.  Possessing 
every  attraction  of  scenery,  and  offering  a  grand  field  to  the 
archaeologist  and  sportsman,  Insulinde  still  remains  a  sealed  book 
to  us,  except  through  the  enterprise  of  a  few  enthusiastic  natu- 
ralists who  have  incidentally  lifted  a  comer  of  the  veil,  and 
afforded  a  glimpse  of  the  rich  material  lying  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  observant  traveller.    Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  igno- 
rance difficult  to  trace.    The  Dutch  are  not  simply  a  race  of 
phlegmatic  traders,  awakened  only  from  their  normal  lethargy  by 
the  gain  accruing  to  commercial  enterprise,  but  a  far-seeing  and 
prudent  people,  much  wiser  than  to  bellow  forth  a  paaan  of 
triumph  to  all  the  world  announcing  their  possession  of  a  land 
rich  in  natural  resources  of  many  kinds.    It  is,  indeed,  quite  the 
reverse;  for  the  shrewdness  begotten  of  experience  has  taught 
them  rather  to  court  obscurity  than  to  invite  the  searching  glare 
of  publicity.    In  a  quiet,  methodical  fashion  they  accommodate 
their  habits  to  those  of  their  native  dependencies,  respecting  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  conducting  all  intercourse  in  the 
language  of  the  latter.  Hence,  although  the  rule  of  Holland  is  not 
by  any  means  mild,  revolts  against  it  are  rare  from  the  absence 
of  all  unnecessary  and  irritating  friction,  and  it  is  only  at  long 
intervals— as  recently  at  Acheen-that  Europe  is  reminded  of  the 
dusky  millions  over  whom  she  holds  sway.    Her  no'icy  if  not 
strictly  exclusive,  certainly  offers  small  inducement  to  the' people 
of  other  nationalities  desirous  of  a  new  field  for  their  enterprise 
and  she— wisely  or  not— considers  herself  quite  competent  to  deal 
with  the  spiritual  wants  of  her  native  subjects,  a  bold  assumption 
which  has  closed  the  gates  of  Insulinde  against  the  missionary 
element,  and  thereby,  doubtless,  robbed  the  world  of  many  interest- 
ing particulars  and  pathetic  anecdotes.    Few  foreign  ships  visit 
the  outlying  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  nearly  the  entire 
trade  being  conducted  in  Dutch  bottoms,  so  that  another  source  of 
possible  information  is  denied  to  the  world ;  neither  is  there  a 
native  press  to  ventilate  the  imaginary  wrongs  of  tbe  subject  race 
whilst  the  education  of  the  people  is  left  pretty  much  to  take  care 
ot  itself.    Altogether  it  may  be  assumed  that  Holland  is  supremely 
content  with  the  present  blissful  reign  of  ignorance  as  regards  her 
colonial  dominions,  and  desires  nothing  better  than  that  it  should 
continue  for  ever.    This,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected.  The 
isolation  denied  to  China  and  Korea  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  exist 
in  the  dependencies  of  a  civilized  European  nation,  and  for  this 
reason  we  cordially  welcome  every  addition  to  the  scanty  literature 
ot  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  latest  book  on  this  subject  is  a  volume  compiled  from  the 
letters  and  journal  of  Mrs.  Forbes,  the  wife  of  the  well-known 
naturalist,  Mr  Henry  0.  Forbes.  The  writer,  who  accompanied 
her  husband  during  the  last  part  of  his  wanderings,  and  cheerfully 
shared  the  perils  and  privations  of  a  collector's  life,  has  given  an 
account  of  what  she  saw  and  underwent  in  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward fashion,  and  without  any  admixture  of  scientific  matter 
Lvidences  ot  minute  observation  are  visible  on  every  page,  and 
much  information  is  furnished  concerning  the  dress  and  habits  of 
the  natives  with  whom  the  author  was  brought  into  contact. 
Amongst  the  wonderful  things  described  are  pigeons  larger  than 
guinea-fowls  ;  very  young  children  familiar  with  the  names  of 
every  bird,  butterfly,  tree,  seed,  flower,  and  shell !  (the  note  of 
admiration  is  our  own)  ;  whilst  at  Surabaya  a  mummified  merman 
and  mermaid  were  amongst  the  curiosities  displayed  by  a  specula- 
tive Chinaman.    Mrs.  Forbes  suffered  terribly  from  fever,  nervous 

•  Insulinde  ;  Experiences  of  a  Naturalist's  Wife  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
ptluf/o.    By  Anna  Forbes.    Loudon  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1887. 
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scourge  is  very  distressing        J  the  post-boat,  gains  tho  vessel  just  in  time,  and  the  book 

eent  on  an  expedition-and  unawe  ra  i 


nd  malarial,  and  the  account 
Whilst  prostrated  by  this  i 

hnnci— her  husband  was  abscni.  ou  iiu  o.^™—--    — ,,„„.:, ri.t 

t  euess  of  trivial  detail  is  likely  to  gain  for  it  more  admuMS 
imoug  women  than  among  men-the  object  at  which,  accoiuin0 
to  the  preface,  the  author  has  apparently  aimed. 


ON  A  SURF-BOUND  COAST.* 
a  T  THOUGH  Mr.  Crouch  has  thought  it  well  to  make  a  book 
I A   out  of  his  cable-laying  experiences,  or  rather  of  a  three 
I  Lt  on  of  them  he  has  gone  about  the  task  with  caution 

\m°A   !1 » veil  of  seml'secresy.    Thus  the  name  of  the  Company 

SJt  Lid the  cam Ts  suPPreLd,  and  the  names  of  the  ships 

lifa^ed  in  the  work  are  fictitious.    So  are  those  of  his .comrades 
\Za  of  the  jrunboats  and  merchantmen  encountered  during  the 
I  vovaee  and  everybody  on  board  of  them.    Indeed,  this  is  earned 
[  further M ^.  Arcbei  P.  Crouch,  whose  name  appears  as  author 
llm  the  ti  le-pa-e,  dissembles  throughout  the  book  under  the 

pseudonym  o?  Bertram.    All  these  precautions give  a  certain >  air 

5 rtUhy  to  tbe  notvery^Uog  events 


Sff  an  instalment  of  the  scientific  disquisition.  In  this  _wa y  tne 
PhiSinic  brother  becomes  a  connecting  wire  along  which  informa- 
S  S  conveyed  to  an  equally  Philist.mc  public-a  plan  not 
Sn  !t  ito  advantages.  But  if  we  were  the  brother  we  should 
W^t  fn  it  It  leneth  when  the  disquisition  is  done  he  goes 
^^^er;  mufh  boTed  and  we  see  him'  no  more  Bertram .£o 
^JiTiLThracia   and  in  due  course  reaches  the  surf-bound 

v  •sac 

lp  'not  appear  to  have  been  exciting.     Nothing  particular 
tappened,  and  nobody  died  of  fever  or  got  shipwrecked     The  two 
vessels  put  in  and  out  of  various  ports  on  the  West  Coast,  all  of 
Lwh  seem  to  be  very  steamy  and  disagreeable  places.  Some- 
S^tiST^iJSueB  and  sometimes  they  laid  them  down 
On  one  occasion  there  was  a  slight  hitch  in  the  running-out 
annaratus  and  on  another  the  cable  got  fouled  by  the  screw,  and 
soTebod?had  tTdive  and  disentangle  it.    Under  these  circum- 
XTces  Bertram  was  obliged  to  fill  his  diary  with  descriptions  of 
r  h^peculiarities  of  his  friends  on  the  electric  ^ 
i-enorts  of  their  rather  stupid  stories.     One  ot   tnese  gentie 
S    who  is  christened  Mr.   Shirley,  was  a  person  of  great 
prudence    He  brought  with  him  no  less  than  thirty-six  ounce 
Kes  of  quinine,  and  announced  his  intention  of  taking  them  all. 
wfcannotTelp  wondering  whether  be  did,  and  in  that  event  if 
he  still  survives.    Sometimes  the  conversation  turned  on  literary 
top  es    It  will,  by  the  way,  interest  the  advocates  of  higher 
.  Sion  to'now'that  the  letters  of  Junius  Josepku^ nd Lot*. 
on  the  Human   Understanding  are   read   and   valued  by  tne 
aWinef  of  Bathurst.    Eight  copies  of  the  last  work  were 
accoS -to  a  coloured  shopkeeper,  sold  in  twelve  months  to 
natives  of  that  town,  and  presumably  read  by  them  Perhaps 
?he  Tost  amusing  thing  in  the  book  is  an  account  ot  the  visit  of 
So  King  oTignamu  in  Ashantee  to  the  English  Governor  at 
Chrift  iansborg.    He  was  received  with  all  due  state  and  a  conver- 
siontoT^ce  through  an  interpreter,  of  which  the  following  is 

a  Pl£  Governor :  «  King,  I  am  glad  to  see  you."    The  interpreter 
in^SSd^KingsSemnlylnclineshUhead.  The  Governor: 
«  KfoyoJ  have  come  a  great  distance."    Another  interpretation, 
fonowedy  by  a  second  inclination  of  the  head.    The  Governor : 
«  S ,  I  hope  the  journey  has  not  fatigued  you  ?  "    There  is  no 
answer  to  this,  and  the  unfortunate  Governor  falls  back  upon  the 
S      aid  then  on  inquiries  about  the  si  en t  potentate  a  wive, 
and  daughters,  but  without  getting  the  slightest  rise.    At  List 
,W«ur  he  asks-  "O  King,  have  you  anything  to  say?      I  his 
daw    ht    and  he  answers:  <<  When,  the  father  speaks,  the 
child  listens  and  is  silent";  and  then,   ust  as  the  Governor  is 
Winn  ng  to  despair, after  a  pause  continues:  "In  times  past  we 
we°re  enemies  oneP  to'  another'   Now  I  would  that  bygones .should 
he  bygones."    "  Very  right,  very  proper,"  answers  the  Governor 
IndThen  at  last  his  Majesty  conies  to  the  point  and  says:  «I 
have  come  to  place  my  territory  under  your  Protection  De- 
lighted, my  dear  King;  very  sensible  indeed ;  you  couldnt  do 
better,"  hfs  Excellency  replies  in  undiplomatic  language,  and 
orders  up  the  champagne.  .  . 

The  book  ends,  as  is  proper,  with  an  account  of  a  comparatively 
exciting  incident.  Bertram  is  ordered  to  a  place  called  St. 
ThomS  and  they  neglect  to  tell  him  that  his  steamer  is  in.  Con- 


abruptly  ends 

THE  SAONJBt* 

MP  TTAMEKTON'S  account  of  the  navigable  Saone  is  the 
eraceM  and  readable  work  of  an  easy  and  una! lected 

SMSfS  £  SolKown  .  picture  foreign  ..,.«», 

Studied  art,  indications  of  scenery,  studies  J  ^^fgS 
i    •  i  „„„  ~r  Vtta  Qnri  manners  are  woven  into  tne  buuij'  <->i  uixu 
and  pictures  of  life  and  manne  without  going  into 

voyage.    Mr.  Hamerton  ae scr iu  *  K    impression3  ia  a 

^.^^^^i^^  hTBb  the  embracing  eye  of 

shows° himselfno  less  broad  and  picturesque  "^treatment,  The 

at  3s::w  °s!  poHaS| sm 

KSlhU^o  hy'aTdcaptut  the  very  turn  of  their  thoughts 
and  expressions  He  knows  what  makes  them  possible  people  to 
the  s£ger%nd  companionable  perhaps  more  than  any  other 

raF'our  maps  and  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  pen-and-ink  drawings 
torn  maps  ct  hundred  and  two  are 

o1  Sna  dSwinoXsPby  Mr  Joseph  Pennell,  twenty-four  composi- 
Uons  by  Mr  Penned  after  Mr.  Hamerton,  nineteen  original 
works \  Mr.  Hamerton;  while  three  «j  drawings  by   M  . 

l  ™«nlin     He  has  found  some  quaint  compositions,  chosen 

„/the  b»nks  dtoinisbed  b,  distance.    Of  the  large  drawm^, 

and  two  or'         more  in  the  same  Letter  may  be  taken  as  among 

th6Mi-  H:mae7onSh°as  ftS tffi  the  easy  style  of  familiar 
letters  aSssed  to  Mr.  Richmond  Seeley,  his  «  Inend  and  pub- 
Usher  "    These  stand  in  the  place  of  chapters,  and  allow  the 
writer  greater  latitude  and  more  intimacy  in  the  treatment  of  his 
sub  ect     The  voyage  divided  itself  naturally  into  two  sections. 
The  upper  part  of  the  river  from  Corre  to  Chalons  was  navigated 
in  a  E  narrow  barge,  called  a  berrichon,  as,  from  the  character 
of  the  Tver  and  the  lack  of  inns,  a  small  sailing-boat  would  have 
bee  ^object  enable.     From  Chalons  to  Lyons  Mr.  Hamerton 
descended  the  Saone  with  his  son  and  nephew  in  his  own  steel 
Sfmaifn,  the  Arar.    The  first  part  of  the  book  is  full  of  anec- 
dotes of  the  travellers,  their  "  Pilot,"  their     Patron,  their 
domestic  arrangements  on  the  barge,  their  methods  of  killing 
rime  and  fS  passages  of  diplomacy  and  courtesy  with  bargemen, 
S'armes  and  othe?  officials.    The  whole  history  of  their  diffi- 
cultts  wTth  the  authorities  on  the  question  of  sketching  is  given 
"t  full  TeUh.    Mr.  Hamerton  and  Mr.  Pennell  appear  to  have 
been  pleased  beyond  their  expectation  by  the  civil  breeding  of .the 
people  on  the  barges  with  whom  they  came  in  contact    We  have 
Sd.  like  instances  of  courtesy,  merriment,  and  pood  temper  w 
the  course  of  a  voyage  by  barge  with  the  chain-gang  on  the 
Seine     Even  in  England  the  bargee  is  not  altogether  morose 
The  wherrymanon  the  Norfolk  Broads  is  a  tolerably  decent  i 
not  pTeasaisortof  being,  and  it  is  only  in  »™/™*J<**% 
north  that  we  have  seen  the  bad  reputation  of  the  baigee  at  all 
amply  justified.    Whoever  cares  for  boatbuilding  and  sailing,  and 
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consequently  for  the  atmosphere  of  controversy  and  «  shop  »  which 
surrounds  them,  will  surely  enjoy  the  account ;  of  the  second  part 
Ll  %?peu  \  Not  that  anch  matters  aeeame  andiie  import- 
ance ;  Mr.  Hamerton  is  too  good  an  artist  in  any  way  to  destroy 
he  balance  of  Ins  book.  One  is  led  as  neatly  and  natendte  S 
the  subject  of  boats  and  b,  ating  as  into  that  of  the  buildin "  s 
monuments,  and  the  history  of  the  country.  The  ffiwSR 
given  neither  out  of  place  nor  of  too  great  length     lm0matl0U  ls 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VII. 

TAWTHOnxi-S  Tangtewood  Tales,  illustrated  hy  G  W 
people  ^  £ ^ndus)  is  a  Ciipilal  book  fc^J 
people,  tnougu  Mr  Edwards  is  a  little  unequal  at  times  in  im 
Pari  ng jigorous  life  to  the  Greek  myths  so  admirably reVoTd 
U   Hawthorne.     He  is  most  successful  in  depicting  Ant™, 
Hercules,  and  the  Pygmies   and  in  tfco  JL     S  5  Antoeus, 
the  !\ti„nu„,     «•    -><:mles>  aM  ln  tbe  story  of  Theseus  and 
the  Maouur    His  giants  are  excellent  monsters,  the  quality 
ot  Talus  lor  instance  bein*  cleverly  expressed  in  'the  diSn/ 
p.  25.    From  Pharaoh  to  Fellah  (Gardner  Darton    &  "lllwl.nK» 
hvei v  anc 1  discursive  volume  on  Egypt  and  the^ypti-s^  it Z 
by  Mr.  C.  F   Moberly  Bell,  and  illustrated  by  M  Montbard 
with  considerable  cnspness  and  vivacity.    AutL  and  artist 
indeed,  show  a  remarkable  accord  in  their  agreeable  record  of 
a  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  and  up  the  °Nil    to  Assouan 
I  hough  a  little  flippant  here  and  there,  the  book  is  neither  dS 
nor  dry,  and  with  M.  Montbard  s  clever  sketches  of  Jhe  Nile 

rfSS   1  ^        iDterestiDff       valuable  memorial  volume 
of  Egypt,  past  and  present.    The  changes  brought  about  bv 
destruction  or  excavation  since  1866  in  Cairo  and  elsewhere  may 
be  thoroughly  realized  by  consulting  these  careful  and  eTeS 
drawings  of  temples,  mosques,  bazalrs,  and  street  architecture 
Geological  teaching  isnever  better  adapted  to  the  reqSSSrf 
the  young  than  when  it  takes  the  interesting  form  of  topo^rSnhv 
illustrated  by  practical  exposition  and  good  woodcuts    Ouf  & 
and  us  Story,  edited  by  Kobert  Brown  (P^Tco  )"^ 
described  in  a  popular  treatise  on  physical  geography '  and  X 
viously  addressed  to  the  reading  public,  is  3!  th« hSh- 
to  attract  studious  boys  who  might  be  repelled  by  She  SSf 
nary  text-books.    Earthquakes,  volcanoes,  glLrs,  gLers  £ 
waters   and  the  more  strenuous  forces  of  nature  loSed  in 
the  earths  formation  and  material  surface  are  discussed  in  a 
popular  and  comprehensive  spirit  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  mustrated 
by  many  excellent  woodcuts  and  coloured  plates,  E«Smat£ 
sections  and  maps.    Mr.  William  J.  Rolfe,  the  ed  to  of  a  hand 
some  illustrated  American  edition  of  The  PoeticSwbr^  nf  \  ' 
Walter  Scott  (Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co.),  directs  a  teS  tftt'' 
corrupt  texts  of  the  poet  circulated  ia^SSt£ttffZS  Hi! 
observations  apply  with  equal  force  to°cheap  editions  of  other 
popular  poets  than  Scott,  and  everybody  must  commend  bis 
determination  to  give  an  accurate  version/  Though  raSerWk 
ward  to  hold  in  the  hand,  the  present  volume  is  a  charm Sr  l£ 
book  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts  skilfully  exfeu  ed 
from  drawings  by  artists  whose  names  are  not  given,  amonfwhom 
Mr  A.  B.  brost  may  be  mentioned.    A  good  reproduction  of 
Raeburns  portra.t  forms  the  frontispiece.0  Both  ?n  tyPe  and 
engravings  the  volume  is  a  model  of  careful  printing    Next  to  a 
veracious  text  of  Scott's  writings,  nothing  could  be  more  we  come 
to  the  lovers  of  Scott  than  an  agreeable  book  about  £ 

cRS'k  Co?"  bvPD0V1JeHin  GHmpSeS  °-fthe  of  S  ott 

ffiwhirttr  A  P  AJ  fei^J'  Wlth  ilIustoti°n*  b/  John 
ment  t Mr  Me  Whirl! :a  H     ^  d°eS  U01  an  accompani- 

ment to  lUr  McWhirters  drawings,  nor  does  his  topographical 
and  historical  commentary  deal  individually  with  the  affiwork 
by  way  of  exposition,  which,  indeed,  is  what  these  landsZe 
studies  do  not  require.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  shows  a 
discreet  blending  of  comment  and  description.  £2fi  of  Scott 
must  be  satisfied  by  li  s  knowledge  of  the  nn^t  ,Tr 
and  the  tourist  wi/find  his  impresLt^f  K fb  deiJandS^ 
m  eres    and  his  suggestions  as  to  walking  trips  a  real  S  Le 

ypicaUndrepr^ 

delightful  and  fertile  of  humorous  artists.  The  volume  mZ 
talizes  the  era  of  croquet  and  crinoline,  of  Dundreary  anTrh 
old  genuine  barrel-organ,  and  of  many  a'nother  S  phase  0 
English,  society,  which,  but  for  Leech's  facile  pencKd  brilliant 
gifts,  m,ght  have  long  since  perished  out  of  memory  iC  are 
the  memorable  explo  ts  of  Mr  Biws  in  rtJ  ir  1.1  ,  , 
delightful  connoisseur  who  would  SL^oF^t^ 
the  peerless  Jeames  whose  calves  have  attracted  a  hungry  coster- 
mongers  donkey,  the  organ-grinder  of  every  conceivalZ  de  ree 
of  hendish  malice,  and  a  hundred  other  Resistible  eLmS 
Not  many  cricketers  will  now  understand  the  allusion  to  "a  hove^ 
of  Jackson  '  (P.  59)  appended  to  the  amusing  sketch  of  Z 
suflenng  cricketer  "The  Pride  of  the  VilMm,»n  1     \  } 


MrfS  'UlT,  ™.1 •■»•»"«.   Tb»s  thej  »re  doclmOTt.  of  th. 

&!srr„u:dttpsJs™eratim'  *»■"  *»  •*  * 

^2£S2?$'£r&  Soldtheb  If  anTd  qu'aiS 

the  Z«y/  Ah/S  andVe  leA£0J0/^Ye/i  r-  NeSh" 

less  the  new  venture  is  full  of  freshness  Ld  iS     T?  . 

cApiessive  aesign.  ihe  one  personifies  the  lio-ht-hearted  n»i^ 
with  flowing  hair,  encompassed  by  water-lilies  tZ 

from  consorting  with  bSLT  if     Feventbis  youthful  son 

certain  extent  •  hnt  Af,.  iu7  1       rr*n^ins  Autobiography  to  a 

CTowfera,  by  M.  Bidder  CGardnp,  S  ,  ^  x  Westminster 
the  reign  Jf  the  K "  £ff S^^^V^  °f 
young  novice  in  the  monastery  of  St ^  Peter's  W°L^  * 
is  a  skilful  illuminator  of  misJals  and  chants'  Th?»T'  °r 
ecclesiastical  life  are  wrought  with  a  Sod  deal  nf  P  °1 

She  means  well   and  even  t  Site  1    Dece«saiy  tact  suavity. 
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interest  of  a  book  that  owes  much,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  local  history,  The  Town  of  Coioper.  Play 
and  Earnest,  by  Mrs.  O'lieilly  (Routledgo),  is  a  pretty  story  of  the 
adventures  of  two  children,  brother  and  sister,  who  make-believe 
to  find  themselves  in  wild  unknown  lands  among  savages  when 
they  are  on  wholesome  English  soil.  Miss  Margerys  Way*,  by 
J.  A.  Lefroy  (Smith  &  lnnos),  introduces  lis  to  the  diary  of  a 
young  lady  whose  ways  are  almost  as  surprising  as  the  pleuitudo 
of  her  con6dences.  Among  our  new  editions  are  The  Children  of 
the  New  Forest,  by  Captain  Marryat,  with  illustrations  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  Paul  Hardy  (lioutledge)  ;  Mistress  Matchett's 
Mistake,  by  Mrs.  Marshall  (Nisbot) ;  llamona,  by  Helen  Jackson 
(Macmillan),  and  The  Young  Lady's  Booh  (Routledgo).  Wo  have 
also  received  Cross  Corners,  by  Anna  Warner  (Nisbet) ;  Dulcie's 
Little  Brother,  by  Evelyn  Everett-Green  (Nelson) ;  Frank,  by 
Maria  Edgeworth  (Routledge) ;  Armour-Clad,  by  Gertrude  P. 
Dyer  (Shaw  &  Co.),  and  If  Wishes  were  Morses,  Beggars  would 
Hide,  by  M.  Seymour  (Hogg). 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  history  of  the  small  Courts  of  Italy  during  the  eighteenth 
century  has  perhaps  engaged  less  attention  proportionately 
than  any  other  division  of  the  European  chronicle,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  "  researchers,"  ever  more  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a 
spot  of  comparatively  virgin  ground  to  research  in,  should  betake 
themselves  thereto.  We  noticed  the  other  day  an  account  of  the 
Infanta-Duchess  of  Parma  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century. 
Here  is  a  sketch,  not  of  a  French  princess,  but  of  a  French 
Minister  (i)  at  the  same  Court  in  the  third  quarter,  somewhat 
later.  Guillaume  du  Tillot,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  at 
Madrid,  was  not  a  person  of  exalted  birth,  and  perhaps  he  was  all 
the  more  acceptable  (though  he  was  not  particularly  acceptable  to 
his  immediate  superiors,  who  tried  to  get  rid  of  him  by  bravos 
and  in  other  ways)  at  least  in  some  respects  as  a  Minister.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  ability,  though  the  theatre  on  which 
he  played  was  too  small  to  give  much  scope  for  it. 

M.  Gustave  d'Eichthal  (2),  a  learned  Philhellene,  whose 
scattered  papers  have  been  collected  and  prefaced  with  a  pleasant 
notice  by  that  still  more  learned  Philhellene  and  mediae  valist,  the 
Marquis  de  Queux  de  St.-Hilaire,  was  a  Bavarian  Jew  by  extrac- 
tion, but  the  son  of  a  naturalized  Frenchman.  He  was  more 
than  eighty  when  he  died  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  came  in  for  the 
Saint-Simonian  side  of  the  ferment  of  1830.  It  is  well  known 
that  both  before  and  after  that  date  France  was  violently 
Philhellene,  and  M.  d'Eichthal,  whose  fortune  permitted  him  to 
do  pretty  much  what  he  liked,  took  next  to  Phelihellenism,  a 
better  ism  than  the  other,  if  still  not  a  very  wise  one.  He  had 
also  sufficient  originality  to  strike  out  a  little  mania  of  his  own, 
which  was  the  adoption  of  Greek  as  the  universal  language. 
Certainly  one  might  have  many  a  worse,  and  from  those  of  us 
who  know  the  tongue  there  is  likely  to  be  no  great  objection 
to  it,  except  that,  apparently,  we  are  to  be  bound  to  speak,  not  the 
classical  tongue,  but  the  mongrel  patois  of  modern  Greece.  But 
how  the  people  who  don't  know  Greek  would  have  taken  the 
success  of  M.  d'Eichthal's  fad  we  cannot  say.  The  papers  of 
which  the  volume  consists  range  in  point  of  subjects  and  persons 
concerned  from  the  Cobden  Club  to  Emeritus  Professor  Blackie, 
and  from  Voltaire  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Professor  Forster,  in  the  course  of  his  attempt  at  an  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes  (3)  (and  we  only  wish 
that  more  mediaeval  scholars  would  aim  at  complete  editions, 
instead  of  at  piecemeal  and  haphazard  issues),  has  come  to  the 
Chevalier  au  Lyon,  the  best  known  (from  Dr.  Holland's  excellent 
edition)  of  the  whole,  if  not  the  best.  The  poem  is  a  really 
charming  example  of  the  earlier  roman  d'aventures,  as  it  partly 
formed  and  partly  branched  off  from  the  Arthurian  cycle ;  and 
even  those  who  have  it  on  their  shelves  already  (they  are  not,  we 
fear,  very  many  in  England)  may  welcome  a  fresh  issue. 

The  Annates  de  Vecole  libre  des  sciences  politiques  always  gives 
a  good  share  of  attention  to  England,  its  editor-in-chief,  M. 
Boutmy,  being  well  affected  to  and  well  acquainted  with  our 
nation.  He  himself  has  in  the  current  number  a  paper  on  the 
State  and  the  Individual  in  England  which  is  worth  reading. 

Few  in  comparison  are  the  rides  on  Pegasus  now  taken  in 
France,  and  fewer  still  are  those  of  the  riders  who  direct  that 
fiery  steed  northwards  across  the  Channel.  This  is  not  the  first 
work  of  M.  Nolhje  de  Noduwez  (4)  that  we  have  seen,  and  we 
cannot  but  wish  that  the  author's  excellent  intentions  had  been 
crowned  with  greater  success.  His  shortcomings  in  this  way, 
however,  he  no  doubt  cannot  help.  But  he  could  have  helped 
prefixing  a  preface  attacking  poets  who  put  form  before  every- 
thing. A  poet  may  do  that,  no  doubt ;  but  he  should  make  sure 
that  his  own  form  is  quite  irreproachable  before  doing  it.  And 
we  cannot  quite  say  that  of  M.  Nollee  de  Noduwez.  If  we  may 
believe  one  of  those  discreetly  indiscreet  prefaces  which  it  is 
the  fashion  to  get  written  in  France,  "  Jean  Bertheroy "  (5) 

(1)  Un  valet  ministre.    Par  Charles  Nisard.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(2)  La  langtie  grecque.    Par  Gustave  d'Eichthal.  Paris:  Hachette. 

(3)  Der  Lbwenritter  von  Chrestien  von  Troyes.  Herausgegeben  von 
Wendelin  Forster.    Halle :  Niemeyer.  London  :  Nutt. 

(4)  Ch.evauchees  poitiques  sur  Peguse.  Par  Jules  Nolle'e  de  Noduwez. 
Paris :  Plon. 

(5)  Vibrations.   Par  Jean  Bertheroy.   Paris :  Ollendorff. 


is  a  woman.  And  the  preface  writer,  M.  Hippolyto  Fournior, 
informs  us  that  her  volume  nevertheless  contains  "puitwante 
virilite*,"  "nostalgios  d'idoul,"  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  tout  le 
tremblement  of  the  usual  rMame.  This  kind  of  thing  is  a 
pity,  for  it  sets  the  reader  against  the  book,  in  which  there 
are  really  some  pretty  verses,  if  nothing  very  original.  Jean 
Bertheroy  has  the,  for  a  French  poet,  proper  hatred  of  England 
(the  fact  is  that  your  French  poet  ought  to  hate  England  just 
as  your  English  poot  ought  to  despise  France) ;  she  is  very  sevore 
on  "  L'Anglotorro  allemande,"  which  for  "  soixanto  ans  "  (thank 
Heaven !  it  used  to  be  seven  centuries,  and  Jean  Bortheroy  has 
knocked  off  six  hundred  and  forty  years  at  a  blow  !)  has  martyrized 
Ireland.  Also,  in  a  poem  entitled  "Poor's  Hate,"  she  tolls  how 
a  Lord,  full  of  morgue  and  of  esprit  (si  un  Anglais  prut  avoir  de 
Fesprit?),  "stiff  as  a  Sepoy,"  rolls  past  a  beggar  on  London 
Bridge  in  his  armoriated  chariot  (it  must  have  gone  along  dread- 
fully slow)  and  says,  /  have  paid  for  him  not  to  die.  The  con- 
struction is  a  little  unusual ;  but  the  fact  is  undoubted,  and  the 
Lord  stiff  as  a  Sepoy  seems  to  us  (unless  he  was  a  defaulter  with 
the  taxgatherer)  to  have  remarked  the  simple  truth.  M.  Moreau's 
prize  poem  (6)  (for  it  is  a  prize  poem)  is  interesting  because  it 
shows  how  idle  is  the  remark  which  we  sometimes  hear  that 
Hugo's  influence  is  dead.  This  poem,  academically  crowned,  is 
pure  Hugo — that  is,  as  pure  as  you  make  that  mixture  at  second- 
hand. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MANY  books  have  been  written  on  the  American  Civil  War, 
especially  from  the  Northern  side,  the  majority  of  which 
either  represent  the  views  of  military  men,  or  certain  broad  prin- 
ciples of  policy  decidedly  coloured  by  partisan  spirit.  Life  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  by  William  Watson  (Chapman  &  Hall),  is  the 
work  of  one  whose  position  and  opinions  during  the  great  struggle 
differed  altogether  from  those  of  most  writers  on  the  causes  and 
results  of  the  war.  It  records  the  impressions  of  an  indifferent 
foreigner,  who  served  the  Southern  Confederacy  with  no  ardour 
for  the  cause  of  separation,  and  with  absolute  dislike  for  the 
objects  of  Secessionists  and  profound  distrust  of  their  policy.  He 
took  up  arms,  as  many  another  man  did,  as  a  protest  against 
what  he  calls  the  base  and  deceitful  treatment  of  the  loyal  and 
law-abiding  people  of  the  South  by  the  Federal  Government.  His 
statement  of  what  he  witnessed  during  a  brief  period  of  active 
service  and  his  observations  of  the  progress  of  the  Secession 
movement  are  couched  in  cold  and  entirely  unfervid  language.  Not 
to  admire  is  all  the  art  he  shows  in  his  plain  and  unvarnished 
narrative.  He  does,  indeed,  speak  of  Lee  and  Farragut  with  ad- 
miration, but  throughout  his  volume  we  find  that  his  unbiassed 
attitude  towards  both  belligerent  parties  enhances  the  veracity  and 
force  of  his  impressions.  He  was  not  in  the  heat  of  the  strife  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  but  he  saw  enough  to  make  his  record 
worth  the  reading,  and  he  possesses  the  ability  to  make  that  record 
interesting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  neither  Buchanan  nor  Lincoln 
was  fully  informed  as  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  sentiment  of 
Unionism  in  the  South,  the  government  of  the  former  being  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  in  exasperating  those  who  were  loyal  to  the 
Federal  ideal.  One  other  point  is  suggested  by  this  unpretentious 
book.  The  history  of  the  war  has  yet  to  be  written.  No  un- 
prejudiced person  can  doubt  this  who  compares  the  various  and 
interesting  papers  that  have  appeared  in  the  Century  with,  let  us 
say,  the  collections  of  the  Richmond  Historical  Society.  We 
have  several  valuable  military  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Secession  War;  but  these  and  other  volumes  bearing  on  the 
question  savour  too  much  of  conflict,  and  still  await  the  coming 
historian. 

My  Life  and  Ballooning  Experiences,  by  Henry  Coxwell  (Allen 
&  Co.),  is  a  vastly  amusing  and  instructive  book,  partly  biogra- 
phical and  partly  embodying  the  theories  and  practical  suggestions 
of  a  distinguished  aeronaut.  Mr.  Coxwell  began  to  construct 
Mongolfiers  in  extreme  youth  with  the  proceeds  of  his  pocket- 
money,  and  the  first  ascent  he  witnessed  was  that  of  the  famous 
Mr.  Green  in  1828  at  Rochester.  He  gives  a  lively  account  of 
his  boyhood  among  the  aspiring  youth  of  Chatham,  assisted  Green 
on  one  occasion  in  an  exciting  descent,  and  was  greatly  depressed 
one  Whit  Monday  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  on  learning  that  the 
great  balloonist  required  a  fee  of  twenty  pounds  from  any  one 
who  wished  to  accompany  him.  His  first  ascent  was  from  the 
White  Conduit  Gardens,  Pentonville,  in  1 844,  when  "  Mr.  Wells 
of  Birmingham  "  accompanied  Mr.  Hampton  on  a  majestic  voyage 
into  Essex.  Many  thrilling  ventures  succeeded,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  and  few  more  remarkable  than  one  from  Vauxhall  with 
Albert  Smith  in  1847,  when  the  balloon  fell  prematurely  in  some 
scaffolding  at  Pimlico.  To  these  reminiscences,  which  are  only 
an  instalment  of  autobiography,  Mr.  Coxwell  appends  two  very 
interesting  chapters  on  military  ballooning  and  notable  ascents 
during  this  century,  the  last  of  which  includes  a  stirring  descrip- 
tion of  an  ascent  of  over  five  miles  by  Messrs.  Green  and  Rush, 
when  the  first  two  miles  were  made  in  seven  minutes.  Mr. 
Coxwell's  readers  are  certain  to  welcome  his  second  volume. 

The  Diamond  Lens,  and  other  Stories,  by  Fitz-James  O'Brien 
(Ward  &  Downey),  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  William  Winter,  is 
a  reprint  of  very  striking  and  original  tales  of  grotesque  fancy  and 


(6)  Pallas  Athene.    Par  E.  Moreau.   Paris :  Ollendorff. 
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a^E  Ttt  I  m.,b*ttet  k?°™  ^  America  than  in  England, 
S  aS^  I  be  ™<?e>  read  in  this  country.  It  is  surprising 
indeed,  that  no  English  publishers  have  long  since  issued  oE 

ffii5  andakan?  hand-\form"  W*  »u.t  go  to  the  besTwork 
of  Jloftnian  and  Poe  for  anything  comparable  with  their  ingenuity 
of  mention  and  recondite  quality  of  fancy,  and  find,  wfthal 
OBriens   personality  as  an  artist  unaffected   by  so  exacting' 

For  the  "Clarendon  Press  Series"  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill 

Ab.is-lnia  m J°h,nSOn'S  Hist0"J  ofHusselas,  PrLe  of 
Aby.sima  (Oxford:   Clarendon  Press),  prefacing  an  analytical 

TZ,TrnlVhe  t6Xt  h  W°rthy  °f  the  accLpUshed 7d  to 
of  hosuell,  with  a  memoir  that  is  a  model  of  condensation  Th* 
notes  also  are  of  the  right  kind  for  the  young  students  need's  l3h 

whichTr  HinPtl0U  »PerhapS-a  KSrlt 
™  1.  f  ir  ,e,mPha81zes  ■  curious  error  in  syntax,  quoted  a 
pojjos  to  the  noble  passage  on  «  the  business  of  a  poet »  (p.  62). 

H,^f°  Stanleys  Sermons  for  Children  (Murray)  is  a  yolume  of 

stvle  Ser«°°8'  dmple  aDd  earnest  in  illustration  and 

8ft  -T        ?n  ^  estminster  Abbey  between  1871  and  1881. 

Thev  tl  HV  b6l?g1^  t0  th?  lalter         treat  of  lhe  Beatitude 
lim  a. e  extremely  characteristic  of  the  author,  and  interesting 

ton°e'  /A  .fro"  th,eir  Purlt?  of  expression  and  genial  liberality  of 
tone,  as  bemg  the  last  utterances  of  the  preacher  from  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Austin  Pember  appears  as  a  censor  of  the  education  of  the 

7nd'  >:  Vn  »h%e  b00koentitled  Croesus  Minor:  his  Educatiol 
and  its  Results  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)      Whether  his 

"ll  not  Id'  ?WW5°  ^aCh:  h3S  ™*  tiDCtu-  of  we 
w.I  not  undertake  to  decide  ;  but  it  is  calculated  to  amaze  parents 

ana  guardians.    As  to  Croesus  Minor,it  is  surprising  he  is  so  good 

a  fellow  as  we  find  him  to  be,  after  undergoing  the  unhealthy  hot- 

blouse  training  which  Mr.  Pember  describes.    We  cordially^e 

with  Mr.  Pember  that  the  object  of  public  school  education  is  not 

><  ll  T  •8/°in  StUMt  .MiU-"  11  is  a  common  with 
educationists  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  school  education 
in  determining  a  man's  career,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the 
man  of  distinction  is  frequently  eyolyed  in  spite  of  education. 
Three  thousand  pounds  seems  a  sad  sum  to  expend  on  Croesus 
.Minor,  it  seventy  per  cent,  of  his  class  accord  in  the  end  with  Mr 
I  embers  depressing  picture  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  third  of  the 
amount  would  make  a  better  man  of  him.  Educational  theorists 
neglect  somewhat  in  their  calculation  the  forces  of  nature. 

The  "pricking  of  the  thumbs"  is  a  familiar  symptom  of  the 
approach  or  presence  of  something  unknown  that  intimately  con- 
cerns  the  sufferer    A  singular  instance  of  a  similar  occult  in- 
fluence  is  recorded  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Fen.  Edmund 
Genmnys  (Burns  &  Oates),  a  narrative  drawn  from  a  book  printed 
at  bt.  Oniers  in  1614,  written  by  John  Gennings.  Edmund 
Gennings,   a  Catholic  priest,  "crowned   with   martyrdom  at 
London,  as  the  original  title  has  it,  in  the  year  1591,  is  described 
as  journeying  to  London  from  the  North  with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering his  brother  John,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Protestant  and 
loyal  subject  of  his  Queen,  and  whom,  by  the  way,  he  had  not 
seen  since  he  was  a  child.    One  morning,  near  St  Paul's,  "  he 
suddenly  felt  a  strange  sensation  in  his  body,  so  much  that  his 
lace  glowed  and  as  he  thought,  his  hair  stood  on  end ;  and,  all 
jomts  trembling  from  fear,  his  whole  body  seemed  to  be  bathed 
in  a  cold  sweat.     Naturally  he  thought  some  evil  was  near,  but 
could  perceive  nothing  but  a  stranger  in  a  "brown-coloured 
cloak      Not  long  after  the  fit  recurred  on  Ludgate  Hill,  the  same 
youth  in  the  brown  cloak  reappeared,  and  was  discovered  to  be 
nis  brother.    Among  the  curious  cuts  that  illustrate  the  book  is 
one  that  represents  this  strange  meeting. 

_  God's  Englishmen,  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs  (S  P  C  K  ) 
is  a  questionably  titled  volume  of  bright  and  stirring  historical 
lectures  addressed  to  working-men  by  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Brooke 
Lambert  and  the  Rev.  Ronald  Bayne.  Alfred,  William  Langland, 
bir  Ihomas  More,  are  among  the  great  Englishmen  discussed. 
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With  reference  to  an  article  headed  «  Legality,  Morality,  and 
Publishing,"  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
October  16,  we  think  it  right,  in  justice  to  Mr.  George  Smith, 
to  say  that  the  article,  in  so  far  as  it  contained  references  to 
himself  and  his  firm  in  connexion  with  the  publication  of 
Thackeray's  Letters,  requires  modification  by  the  light  since 
tht  own  upon  the  matter  by  published  correspondence. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

THE  wish  that  there  might  be  a  Truce  of  God  in  war 
rumours  at  Christmas-time  was  as  usual  father  to 
the  thought  in  more  quarters  than  one ;  and  the  purely 
mechanical  operation  of  the  other  material  which  is  at  this 
time  ready  for  hungry  journalists  contributed  for  a  day  or 
two  to  keep  down  gossip  about  probabilities.  It  would  be 
easy,  however,  if  it  were  in  any  way  profitable,  to  show 
that  the  inventive  energy  of  newspaper  providers  has  by 
no  means  entirely  succumbed  to  the  actual  pressure  of 
Christmas,  while  it  has  risen  victorious  against  the  immi- 
nent pressure  of  the  New  Year.  Many  details  about  the  old 
Orleanist  scandal  have  been  contributed.  A  good  deal  more 
has  been  said  about  Prince  Ferdinand  retiring  from  the 
throne  of  Bulgaria.  The  wildest  rumours  have  been  started 
as  to  the  deaths  of  distinguished  persons.  Some  Russian 
journalist,  forgetting  altogether  (though  they  have  trans- 
lations of  Dickens  in  Russia)  that  there  exists  a  "  priory 
J  'tachment "  in  Asia  Minor,  has  promulgated  the  news  that 
Russia  is  insisting  on  payment,  or  part  payment,  of  her 
Turkish  debt  under  penalty  of  compensation  in  Anatolia. 
Even  the  journey  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to  St. 
Petersburg  has  excited  a  commotion  abroad,  though  a  man 
if  he  goes  must  go  somewhere;  and  though  no  more  recondite 
explanation  of  this  particular  journey  is  necessary  than  that 
Lord  Randolph,  if  guiltless  of  .Mr. -Gladstone's  passion  for 
self-advertisement,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  free  from  the 
perhaps  morbid  fear  of;  being  talked  about.  The  particulars 
of  the  Galician  frontier  debate 'db  not  cease  to  provide  occu- 
pation for  the  ingenious,  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  enter  into  elaborate  calculations  of  the  exact  squadron 
and  battalion  strength  and  the  exact  railway  gauge  and 
mileage  of  every-  addition  to  men  or  material  which  has 
been  made  by  Russia,'  Germany,  and  Austria  respectively 
during  the  last  few  years.  Financial. canards  have  joined 
the  flock,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  has  felt  the  flapping  of 
their  wings.  In  other  words,  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  up  the  public  uneasiness  have  not  ceased  to  labour 
in  their  vocation  ;  and  the  public  uneasiness  has  been  suffi- 
cient, and  sufficiently  well  founded,  to  make  it  not  difficult 
for  them  to  keep  it  up. 

On  one  point  only  of  these  wild  and  whirling  rumours 
is  it  necessary  to  make  any  detailed  comment.  Prince 
Ferdinand  may  or  may  not  resign.  But  those  who  argue  as 
if  his  resignation  would  make  any  appreciable  difference  in 
the  situation  show  that  invincible  and  only  too  common 
confusion  between  symptoms  and  diseases  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  affections  from  which  public  opinion  can  suffer. 
It  has  been  again  and  again  pointed  out  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  in  himself  is  neither  a  particularly  interesting 
nor  a  particularly  important  person.  He  might  disappear 
into  the  blue  inane  without  anybody  greatly  disturbing  him- 
self as  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  disappearance.  But  he  is  a 
sign  and  symbol  of  the  existence  of  certain  things  which  his 
mere  disappearance,  or  the  substitution  of  another  for  him, 
would  not  affect  in  the  very  least.  It  can  hardly  be  for- 
gotten that  "  the  Coburger  "  was  by  no  means  proposed  as  a 
sole  and  single  choice  to  Russia,  or  that  the  opposition  of 
Russia  to  the  Coburger  was  nothing  so  little  as  a  personal 
opposition.  The  conduct  of  the  Czar's  Government  ever  since 
the  outbreak  of  disorders  (with  or  without  its  cognizance) 
in  Bulgaria  has  been  quite  uniform,  and  has  simply  signified 
an  unalterable  objection  to  three  things.  The  first  is  that 
the  Bulgarian  Prince  and  Principality  shall  be  (subject  to 


their  allegiance  to  Turkey)  independent  and  self-governing. 
The  second  is  that  the  Bulgarian  Prince  shall  be,  according 
to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  acceptable  to  all  the  Powers,  and 
not  merely  acceptable  to  Russia.  The  third  is  that  the  Bul- 
garian Prince,  whoever  he  is,  shall  be  some  one  pledged,  as 
well  as  enabled  by  station  and  connexions,  to  be  something 
different  from  a  mere  podesta,  as  Hugo's  Angelo  explains 
the  duties  of  podestas  very  frankly  in  the  author's  least 
successful  play — that  is  to  say,  a  person  whose  humble  duty 
it  is  to  make  himself  unpopular  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign 
State.  Personally  Prince  Ferdinand  is  nothing  ;  symboli- 
cally he  embodies  the  refusal  of  Bulgaria  and  the  refusal  of 
Europe  to  allow  the  Balkan  State  to  be  not  only  a  vassal 
State  of  Russia,  but  a  vassal  State  governed  by  incon- 
siderable dependents  under  a  guise  of  independence.  It 
is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  stress  of  one  kind  or  anothet 
may  be  put  on  Austria  to  make  her  submit  to  this  in- 
fringement at  once  of  treaty  rights  and  of  international 
decency.  But  the  mere  resignation  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
would  do  no  more  good  than  the  mere  abdication  of  Prince 
Alexander  did.  The  situation  would  remain  the  same,  and 
the  diplomatic  battle  would  begin  all  over  again. 

No  one,  moreover,  who  has  the  very  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  can  suppose  that  such  a  surrender  is 
very  likely  to  take  place.  It  may  take  place,  of  course. 
The  great  States  of  the  Continent  are  free  to  take  their  own 
course  in  such  matters. .  But  when  what  has  just  occurred 
between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  is  remembered,  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  the  surrender  on  the  Bulgarian  question 
would  mean  a  good  deal  more  than  it  might  appear  to  mean. 
It  would,  in  effect,  be  an  open  acknowledgment  on  Germany's 
part  that  her  alliances  are  mere  alliances  pour  rire,  and  can  be 
broken  oft*  by  anybody's  threats.  Nothing  new  or  unforeseen 
has  arisen  since  the  arrangement  between  the  Italian  Prime 
Minister  and  Prince  Bismarck  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  has 
happened  in  direct  anticipation  of  which  their  agreement 
must  be  presumed  to  have  taken  place.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  German  Chancellor  has  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
fighting  for  Bulgaria ;  but  fighting  for  Bulgaria  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  fighting  in  case  an  ally  of  his  is  wantonly 
attacked  because  she  will  not  yield  up  her  clear  treaty 
rights  in  the  Bulgarian  matter.  And  no  one  who  is  not 
paye  pour  cela  is  likely  to  be  in  the  very  least  deluded  by 
the  absurd  complaints  of  the  Invalide  Russe.  Germany  and 
Austria  do  not  want  to  attack  Russia,  that  is  an  ascertained 
fact — a  fact  not  only  ascertained,  but  traced  to  causes. 
They  do  not  want  to  attack  Russia,  because  Austria  is  still 
uncertain  of  her  composite  condition,  because  the  German 
Emperor  has  private  feelings,  because,  not  only  Prince 
Bismarck,  but  every  German  who  is  .not  a-  mere  hothead* 
has  no  desire  to  risk  great  present  gains  for  doubtful  future 
ones,  because  Germany  and  Austria  are  both  vulnerable  by 
invasion,  and  Russia  is  not,  or  only  slightly,  vulnerable.  It 
would  be  hard  to  muster  up  such  a  string  of  reasons  why 
Russia  should  not  wish  to  attack  Austria  and  Germany. 

But  there  is  one  consideration  which  is  sometimes  left  out 
of  sight,  but  which  adds  very  greatly  to  the  probability  of 
war.  The  German  constitution  is  often  called  phlegmatic, 
but  nobody  calls  it  either  cowardly  or  imprudent.  For 
twelve  years  past  and  more  (it  was  rather  different  before 
that  time),  it  is  notorious  that  no  provocation  to  war  has 
come  from  Germany,  and  that  many  have  come  from  Ger- 
many's neighbours  to  the  west  and  to  the  east.  Austria 
has  provoked  no  one  for  a  much  longer  period.  But 
it  may  well  happen  that,  if  these  two  great  nations  and 
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Powers  find  that  their  pacific  conduct  does  not  secure 
them  freedom  from  menaces,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  provoke  a  constant  condition  of  paulo  post  futurum 
danger,  they  may  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  not  better 
to  put  an  end  to  this.  If  they  decided  that  it  is,  it  is  pretty 
well  known  that  they  would  be  able  to  count  on  benevolent 
neutrality  at  the  least  in  some  quarters,  on  considerably 
more  than  benevolent  neutrality  in  others.  The  main  body 
of  the  Russian  Empire  is,  indeed,  invulnerable  ;  but  some  of 
its  fringes  might  be  torn  oflf,  to  the  Czar's  great  damage  and 
dishonour,  and  its  power  of  threatening  for  the  future  might 
be  almost  indefinitely  curtailed.  The  only  probable  ally  of 
Russia  has  something  more  to  fear  and  considerably  more  to 
lose.  These  considerations  should  act  on  both  as  a  powerful 
deterrent.  Mr.  Gladstone  indeed,  as  his  manner  is,  has 
done  in  his  latest  speech  all  the  mischief  he  could  (it  is  for- 
tunately not  much)  to  the  chances  of  a  durable  peace.  He 
could  not  find  fault  with  the  actual  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  though  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  to  adopt  it 
during  his  last  brief  Premiership  would,  no  doubt,  not  have 
stood  in  the  way  had  there  been  any  opportunity.  But  he 
took  occasion  to  make  one  of  those  observations  about  the 
position  of  England  which  are  taken,  and  rightly  taken,  by 
foreign  Powers  as  signifying  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  comes 
into  power,  England  will  once  more  become  a  quantity 
that  may  be  neglected  or  insulted  or  robbed  ;  and  that,  so 
long  as  he  leads  the  Opposition,  any  active  steps  taken  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  day  for  the  country's  benefit  will  be 
hampered  and  thwarted.  Luckily,  to  be  in  a  Parliamentary 
minority  of  a  hundred  is  not,  in  French  or  German  or  Rus- 
sian, called  "  riding  on  a  flowing  tide,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
words  may,  therefore,  not  do  much  harm. 


WAR  AND  ARBITRATION. 

FOR  several  weeks  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been  agitated 
by  rumours  of  a  war  which,  if  it  actually  breaks  out, 
will  probably  be  the  most  destructive  struggle  of  modern 
times.  The  armies  which,  according  to  alarmists,  are  about 
to  engage  in  mortal  contest  are  counted  by  millions,  and 
they  are  armed  with  modern  weapons  so  deadly  that  every 
soldier  may,  for  purposes  of  slaughter,  be  reckoned  equal  to 
two  or  three  of  his  predecessors  in  former  years.  The 
reasonableness  of  the  quarrel  which  is  to  set  all  these  forces 
in  motion  varies  inversely  with  the  terrible  character  of  the 
machinery  which  is,  according  to  the  newspapers,  about  to 
be  employed.  The  supposed  belligerents  have,  for  the  most 
part,  no  better  ground  of  complaint  than  that  each  of  them 
watches  with  anxious  dread  the  preparations  of  neighbour- 
ing Powers.  It  is  even  stated  that  diplomatic  relations 
continue  to  be  excellent,  while  the  movements  of  troops 
convince  military  observers  that  a  rupture  is  imminent. 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  has  access  to  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation, told  his  audience  at  Derby  that  the  rulers  of 
Europe  were,  in  his  belief,  without  a  single  exception,  bent 
on  maintaining  peace.  He  might  have  added  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  sections  of  French  politicians,  no 
nation  or  community  is  at  present  subject  to  warlike  excite- 
ment. There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  a  State 
suffered  from  the  madness  of  kings.  In  modern  times,  as 
in  1870,  the  pressure  which  results  in  war  is  more  often 
applied  by  public  opinion,  or  rather  by  popular  passion.  If 
there  is  now  neither  indiscreet  zeal  nor  deliberate  political 
contrivance,  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  alarm  are  almost 
unintelligible.  It  was  evident  that  Lord  Salisbury,  while 
he  knew  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  war,  never- 
theless believed  that  there  was  real  and  considerable 
danger.  Some  journalists,  in  a  fit  of  rhetorical  despair, 
propose  to  make  the  expectation  of  war  a  reason  for  plung- 
ing into  the  contest.  It  would,  they  say,  be  better  to 
attain  certainty  of  the  worst  than  to  linger  in  doubtful 
perplexity  ;  yet  a  single  battle,  or  perhaps  a  week's  march- 
ing,  would  produce  greater  suffering  than  many  months  of 
insecure  peace. 

It  is  true  that  the  real  or  supposed  apprehension  of  war  is 
in  itself  a  disaster.  The  addition  which  has  been  made  to 
the  German  reserve  aggravates  the  heavy  burden  of  military 
service  which  weighs  upon  the  subjects  of  the  German 
Empire.  Every  military  council  which  is  held  at  Vienna 
increases  the  financial  liabilities  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Russian  preparations,  though  they 
arc  not  known  in  detail,  arc  not  less  costly.  According  to 
certain  theorists  a  remedy  might  have  been  applied  to  the 


recent  or  actual  troubles  of  Europe  which  has  not  ye 
suggested  itself  either  to  the  principals  or  even  to  theii 
advisers.  About  the  time  when  the  irritation  between  Francl 
and  Germany  was  revived  by  various  accidental  causes 
and  when  large  bodies  of  Russian  cavalry  were  said  to 
be  approaching  the  frontier  of  Galicia,  a  respectable  Eng 
lish  deputation,  including  several  members  of  Parliament 
visited  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  memo 
rial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.    The  delegate! 
believed  that  they  brought  with  them  a  panacea  for  wai 
and  all  the  evils  which  follow  in  its  train.  The  substitution 
of  peaceable  litigation  for  trials  of  strength  would  not  onlj 
relieve  nations  from  the  risk  of  expense  and  bloodshed,  bul 
it  would  also  enable  the  great  States  of  Europe  to  reduce  01 
abolish  their  formidable  and  expensive  armaments.  The 
President,  as  might  have  been  expected,  received  the  depu 
tation  with  courtesy,  and  professed  to  agree   with  the 
general  suggestions  of  the  memorial.   His  countrymen  have 
probably  no  prejudice  against  a  mode  of  settling  disputes 
which  produced  results  so  agreeable  to  their  national  feel- 
ings in  the  Geneva  Award.    As  no  legislative  measure  01 
diplomatic  undertaking  was  proposed,  the  address  to  the 
President  excited  neither  opposition  nor  active  support.  The 
interference  of  a  few  harmless  busybodies  in  a  question  of 
national  or  international  policy  did  neither  good  nor  harm, 
and  it  is  already  almost  forgotten. 

The  expediency  of  arbitration  is  already  recognized  by 
the  public  law  of  Europe  ;  and  probably  the  United  States 
would  have  concurred  in  the  most  useless  clause  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  the  year  1856.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, probably  for  the  purpose  of  humouring  a  popular 
fancy,  instructed  their  Plenipotentiary,  Lord  Clarendon,  to 
propose  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  States  assembled 
in  Congress  pledged  themselves  to  submit  future  quarrels  to 
arbitration  before  they  resorted  to  the  final  remedy  of  war. 
Lord  Clarendon's  colleagues  in  the  peace  negotiations 
might,  if  they  had  thought  fit,  have  reminded  him  that  the 
Russian  war,  which  had  not  ended,  could  scarcely  have  been 
prevented  by  any  kind  of  amicable  arrangement.  The 
Plenipotentiaries,  nevertheless,  acquiesced  in  an  agreement 
which,  as  they  probably  anticipated,  would  become  inopera- 
tive as  soon  as  occasion  for  its  application  ai-ose.  Three  : 
years  afterwards  the  Emperor  Napoleon  attacked  Austria, 
without  affecting  to  raise  any  issue  which  could  have  been 
referred  to  judicial  decision.  No  arbitrator  could  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  dangers  which  were  revealed 
by  the  murderous  attempt  of  Orsini.  The  battles  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino  were  practical  awards  of  fortune 
in  favour  of  France  and  Sardinia;  and  the  danger  of  an 
attack  on  the  Quadrilateral  and  of  a  rupture  with  Prussia 
effectually  limited  the  demands  of  the  claimant  in  the 
litigation.  An  arbitrator  would  have  certainly  held  that, 
according  to  treaties,  Lombardy  belonged  to  Austria  and  not 
to  Piedmont.  The  liberation  of  Italy  was  consistent  with 
general  expediency  and  political  justice,  but  not  with  the  ' 
law  of  Europe  as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
In  truth,  the  legal  merits  of  an  international  dispute  are 
almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  defendant.  The  invader 
of  a  territory  generally  hopes  to  change  its  ownership  and 
not  to  vindicate  a  lawful  title  of  his  own. 

The  six  weeks'  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866 
profoundly  modified  the  political  condition  of  Germany  and 
of  Europe,  but  it  was  determined  by  a  comparison  of  forces 
and  not  in  accordance  with  legal  rights.  Austria  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  German  Confederation  in  defiance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Hanover  • 
became  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  which  never  pre- 
tended to  have  any  prior  claim  to  their  allegiance.  The  still 
greater  war  of  1870  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  any 
reference  to  arbitration.  Members  and  managers  of  Peace 
Societies  are  perhaps  not  to  be  expected  to  study  history, 
but  they  would  do  well  to  notice  and  remember  the  lessons 
which  are  taught  by  current  newspaper  reports.  On  the 
present  occasion  they  have  not  for  the  first  time  abdicated 
their  functions  by  watching  the  course  of  events  without 
any  attempts  to  exercise  an  impossible  influence.  It  is  well 
that  they  should  abstain  from  remonstrances  which  perhaps 
might  be  offensive  to  foreign  Governments.  No  philan- 
thropist would  bo  guilty  of  the  impertinence  of  insisting  that 
Austria  should  be  satisfied  with  any  Russian  statement  as 
to  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrisons  of  the  Western  pro- 
vinces. An  arbitrator  who  should  undertake  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  armies  to  be  maintained  on  either 
side  of  the  frontier  would  present  a  singular  spectacle. 
Every  Power  has  a  technical  right  to  select  the  stations  of 
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its  troops  at  its  own  pleasure,  as  long  as  it  abstains  from 
trespassing  on  neighbouring  territory.    If,  nevertheless,  the 
movements  of  the  Russian  army  threaten  Austria  or  (  icr- 
many,  the  danger  may  possibly  justify  hostile  measures. 
f    It  may  be  said  in  excuse  for  idle  projects  of  arbitration 
that  they  are  at  least  innocuous  ;  but  in  practice  they  are 
exclusively  promoted  by  English  theorists,  and  they  are 
calculated  to  hamper  the  discretion  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment alone.    Prince  Bismarck  would  probably  refuse  an 
audience  to  any  amateur  politician  who  might  propose  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  any  portion  of  his  policy.  English 
Ministers  are  less  independent,  because  they  have  followers 
to  conciliate.    It  may  be  hoped  that,  even  if  the  complica- 
tions on  the  Continent  lead  to  war,  England  will  be  able  to 
keep  clear  of  the  struggle  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  a 
policy  of  abstention  would  be  practicable,  and  any  reasons 
which  might  suggest  the  expediency  of  taking  a  part  might 
not  be  popularly  intelligible.    It  is  highly  improbable  that 
a  quarrel  with  any  State  would  present  a  simple  issue. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  security  against  an  unreasonable 
reliance  on  arbitration  in  the  probable  reluctance  of  the 
adverse  litigant  to  accept  a  judicial  decision.    There  is 
another  objection  to  dependence  on  arbitrators  in  their 
inability  to  enforce  their  decisions.    An  award  which  might 
be  morally  binding  on  England  might  probably  be  rejected 
by  an  opponent  who  might  be  disappointed  by  the  result 
of  an  inquiry.    It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  war  will 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  Englishmen  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.    There  is  no  other  Great  Power  of  an 
equally  peaceable  disposition.    On  the  whole,  it  is  better  to 
rely  on  diplomacy  than  on  formal  litigation.    It  is  true  that 
the  intervention  of  an  arbitrator  may  sometimes  render  a 
premeditated  surrender  comparatively  plausible  and  de- 
corous.   There  are  other  instances  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
Geneva  arbitration  in  which  a  premeditated  defeat  has  been 
intentionally  incurred.    The  reference  to  the  Pope  of  the 
dispute  between  Spain  and  Germany  on  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the 
Spanish  claims. 


AMOK. 


that,  the  Malay  escaped  by  the  roof,  went  into  a  houso, 
.stabbed  two  women,  returned  to  the  street,  killed  a  China- 
man, attacked  some  other  persons,  and  was  finally  knocked 
down  with  a  pole  by  a  plucky  native  policeman.  _  He  had 
wounded  six  persons  and  killed  three  outright  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  Ho  soon  calmed  down,  and,  when  asked  why 
he  had  acted  thus,  he  said  that  he  did  not  know.  It  seems 
very  unlikely  that  ho  will  over  give  a  rational  account  of 
his  mental  condition  and  motives.  Wo  may  conjecture  that, 
if  running  amok  was  not  a  kind  of  recognized  thing  in 
Malay  society,  ho  would  never  have  done  what  he  did. 

It  does  not  always  need  a  great  grief  to  make  a  Malay 
run  amok.  In  one  of  his  interesting  books  on  savage 
life,  in  Camp  Notes,  wo  think,  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  de- 
scribes his  emotions  when,  in  tho  woods  with  a  Malay 
servant,  he  saw  amok  coming  on  him,  tho  frantic  passion 
stealing  over  his  eyes,  apparently  without  any  occa- 
sion whatever.  In  this  case,  perhaps,  the  tendency  was 
the  result  of  opium-eating,  or  of  bang,  or  haschisch.  But, 
as  a  rule,  amok  seems  the  final  expression  of  a  desperate 
quarrel  with  the  whole  constitution  of  things.  Possibly  the 
custom  is  a  survival  from  "  Berserk's  gang " — the  volun- 
tary madness  of  the  heathen  Norsemen.  When  Berserk's 
gang  came  upon  them  they  howled  like  dogs,  bit  their 
shields,  and  behaved,  or  tried  to  behave,  as  if  they  were 
invulnerable,  and  indifferent  to  numbers  or  to  danger.  But 
Berserk's  gang  was  really  a  profitable  folly ;  as  people 
yielded  to  the  infuriated  fellows— yielded  even  their  pro- 
perty and  their  women.  Probably  many  primitive  scoun- 
drels merely  feigned  the  madness.  In  the  Sagas  a  hero  like 
Grettir  commonly  put  down  these  violent  bullies.  There  is 
no  feigning  about  the  Malay.  His  amok  runs  its  course, 
and  when  he  is  knocked  down  and  manacled  he  "  speaks 
"  quite  rationally,"  like  Hadji  Ibrahim,  and  forgets  all 
about  the  matter.  As  long  as  amok  is  regarded  as  madness, 
and  madness  as  divine,  the  custom  is  not  likely  to  die  out 
among  a  passionate  people. 


A MONOGRAPH  on  amok  would  be  an  interesting 
piece  of  work.  If  one  race,  the  Malays,  have  a  kind 
of  voluntary  madness  all  to  themselves,  then  the  disease  is 
even  more  curious  than  if  research  can  establish  its  exist- 
ence among  other  peoples,  though  these  examples  would  be 
curious  too.  The  nearest  thing  in  nature  to  a  Malay 
running  amok  is  the  conduct  of  an  elephant  who  goes 
"  must."  Both  do  all  the  violent  mischief  in  their  power 
without  notice  or  warning.  Neither  is  usually  spared, 
when  he  returns  to  a  calmer  frame  of  mind,  by  way  of  see- 
ing whether  his  reformation  will  endure  or  whether  he 
will  relapse.  The  peculiarity  of  amok  is  that,  though  the 
result  of  a  momentary  passion,  it  seems  to  depend,  in  the 
Malay's  mind,  on  a  reasonable  belief  that  to  run  amok  is,  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  sudden  news  of  the  death  of  a  relative  should 
naturally  prompt  any  man  to  murder  every  human  being  he 
meets.  No  ;  amok  is  a  convention,  though  a  queer  one,  like 
poetry,  or  any  other  art.  Civilized  man  writes  In  Memo- 
riam  where  the  Malay  runs  out  and  slices  all  and  sundi-y. 
Both  performances  are  charms  against  grief,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  expressions  of  emotion.  But  when  civilization 
wears  mourning  and  writes  poetry,  and  when  most  uncivi- 
lized tribes  also  wear  mourning,  blacken  their  faces,  tear 
their  clothes,  and  perhaps  hack  themselves  with  knives,  the 
Malay — and  he  alone — hacks  other  people. 

A  good  case  of  amok  is  reported  in  the  Times.  It 
occurred  at  Singapore.  A  Malay  Hadji  named  Ibrahim,  a 
kind  of  Malay  Cook,  who  personally  conducted  pilgrimages, 
got  a  letter  from  Mecca  to  announce  the  death  of  his 
daughter.  We  do  not  learn  that  he  had  previously  been  a 
frantic  and  uncontrollable  Hadji.  But  when  he  received 
the  melancholy  news  his  grief  took  the  form  of  violent  and 
indiscriminate  anger  against  the  human  race.  His  daughter 
was  dead,  why  should  any  one  any  longer  live1?  The  ques- 
tion was  resolved  into  a  purpose.  He  seized  his  "  cursed 
"  Malayan  creese,"  and  stabbed  the  owner  of  the  house, 
who  chanced  to  be  present.  A  boy  who  was  there  fled, 
and  with  great  presence  of  mind  bolted  the  door  out- 
side. It  might  be  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  getting 
out  would  give  the  incensed  Malay  time  to  reflect,  and 
that  his  homicidal  mania  would  die  away.     Far  from 


THE  NEW  MALTESE  CONSTITUTION 

THE  new  Maltese  Constitution  is  not  established  under 
favourable  auspices.  Much  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of 
England  has  been  acquired  or  retained  in  spite  of  careless- 
ness or  of  well-meant  blundering.  South  Africa  is  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  mismanagement  on  a  large 
scale,  and  Malta  may  claim  precedence  in  unwise  legisla- 
tion among  dependencies  of  another  class.  The  first 
grave  mistake  committed  when,  after  the  great  war,  Malta 
passed  definitely  into  the  possession  of  England,  was 
to  allow  Italian  to  become  the  official  language.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population  spoke  exclusively  their  own 
dialect  of  Arabic,  as  indeed  they  use  it  to  the  present  day. 
The  clergy  and  the  officials,  having  need  of  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  outer  world,  might  have  as  easily 
learned  English  as  Italian.  It  was  to  English  scholars 
that  the  Maltese  were  indebted  for  reducing  their  native 
language  to  writing.  At  that  time  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  more  friendly  to  the  new  masters  of  the  island 
than  to  the  French,  who  had  during  their  brief  term  of 
occupation  treated  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  property 
with  slight  respect.  The  English  guarantee  of  the  main- 
tenance and  local  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  uniformly  respected  ;  but  in  Malta,  as  in  Ireland, 
an  heretical  Government  inspires  among  the  clergy  but  little 
attachment.  For  about  twenty  years  Malta,  including 
Gozo,  was  governed  as  a  Crown  Colony,  and  probably  the 
rest  of  the  island  was  regarded  at  home  as  an  insignificant 
appendage  of  the  fortress.  Successive  governors  received 
their  appointments  either  by  favour  or  as  rewards  for  their 
military  services,  and  most  of  them  were  neither  competent 
nor  willing  to  trouble  themselves  with  legislation.  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland's  personal  qualities  distinguished  him 
from  the  ordinary  series  of  governors;  but  his  ideal  form  , 
of  administration  was  a  popular  despotism.  If  abuses  had 
been  systematically  corrected,  and  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity judiciously  consulted,  there  would  probably  have 
been  for  a  long  time  no  need  of  a  representative  Constitu- 
tion. 

About  fifty  years  ago  it  was  thought  expedient  to  establish 
a  Council,  which  in  the  first  instance  consisted  of  official  per- 
sons and  of  nominees  of  the  Crown.  The  measure  can 
scarcely  have  provoked  enthusiastic  gratitude,  and  as  it 
happened  it  had  not  a  fair  trial.     Unfortunately  Lord 
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Glenelg,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  thought  fit  to 
gratify  his  own  ecclesiastical  sympathies  by  making  Malta 
the  residence  of  an  Anglican  prelate  who  took  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  titular 
Archbishop  of  Rhodes,  not  unreasonably  resented  an  en- 
croachment which  amounted  to  a  usurpation  of  his  spiritual 
dominion.  In  consequence  the  higher  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  island  discontinued  the  social  relations  which 
they  had  maintained  with  the  Governor  and  the  English 
residents.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  the 
Romish  Church  exercises  a  more  exclusive  authority  over 
the  people,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  islands  has  been  hostile  to  the 
Government.  Lord  Grey,  who  after  an  interval  succeeded 
Lord  Glexelg  at  the  Colonial  Oflice,  aggravated  the  mischief 
by  a  well-intentioned  effort  to  correct  it.  He  appointed  as 
Governor  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall,  who  was  both  a  civilian 
and  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic.  The  clerical  party  naturally 
regarded  the  appointment  as  an  admission  of  their  claims, 
and  they  insisted  on  describing  the  Romish  Church  in  public 
documents  as  dominant^.  The  Governor  humoured  the 
prejudices  of  the  priests,  and  at  the  same  time  offended 
public  opinion  in  England  by  refusing  to  receive  Italian 
exiles  who  were  at  that  time  driven  in  numbers  to  Malta  from 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  from  the  Papal  dominions.  There  was 
already  an  admixture  of  elected  members  in  the  local 
Council,  and  the  candidates  depended  wholly  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  bishop  and  clergy. 

During  the  long  period  which  has  since  elapsed, the  clerical 
malcontents  have  been  from  time  to  time  reinforced  by  un- 
congenial allies  actuated  by  democratic  jealousy.  Several 
Colonial  Secretaries  have  "tinkered"  the  Constitution  with 
uniform  bad  success.  Mr.  Cardwell  instructed  the  Governor 
in  a  document  which  had  practically  the  force  of  a  legislative 
enactment  to  defer  on  all  fiscal  and  local  questions  to  the 
majority  of  elected  members.  It  is  surprising  that  a 
prudent  and  experienced  statesman  should  have  failed  to 
foresee  the  inevitable  result  which  followed.  The  elected 
members  took  care  not  to  fritter  away  their  influence  by 
voting  in  the  Council  according  to  the  independent  judgment 
of  each  member.  It  was  more  to  their  interest  to  hold 
beforehand  a  caucus,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  woi'd,  and 
to  ascertain  the  desires  of  a  majority  of  their  own  body. 
They  then  voted  as  one  man  in  the  Council,  probably  with 
little  regard  to  the  public  interest.  The  constituencies  had 
been  deteriorated  by  a  large  extension  of  popular  suffrage.  The 
local  demagogues  almost  outdid  their  Irish  contemporaries 
in  cynical  contempt  for  decency  and  order.  Tbey  sometimes 
chose  members  who  were  not  only  unfit  for  their  position, 
but  who  were  ostentatiously  preferred  on  account  of  the 
scandal  which  their  election  would  cause.  The  Opposition 
described  one  of  their  own  nominees  as  infamous,  and  more 
than  one  as  notoriously  illiterate.  When  the  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  an  extended  suffrage  took  their  seats,  some  of 
their  colleagues  immediately  resigned,  probably  with  the 
object  of  rendering  the  transaction  of  business  impossible. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  the  art  of  obstruction  has  been 
carried  to  higher  perfection  in  Valetta  than  at  Westminster. 
Perhaps  less  inconvenience  arises  in  Malta  than  in  England 
from  the  prevention  of  public  business;  but  the  majority 
which  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  lay  and  clerical  demagogues. 

Some  of  the  many  disputes  between  Maltese  agitators  and 
the  Imperial  Government  have  been  complicated  by  social 
jealousies  between  the  English  residents  and  the  titled 
Maltese.  The  nobility  of  the  island  is  probably  the  poorest 
in  Europe,  and  its  origin  is  for  the  most  part  neither  illus- 
trious nor  ancient.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  French  occu- 
pation, which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  English 
conquest,  the  Knights  who  were,  under  the  Grand  Master, 
sovereigns  of  the  islands,  occupied  the  place  of  an  aristocracy. 
The  counts  and  marquises  of  the  present  day,  or  rather  their 
ancestors,  either  bought  their  titles  or  received  them  from 
the  favour  of  the  petty  Court  of  Valetta.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising either  that  they  should  cling  to  the  titles  which  they 
share  with  the  nobility  of  Europe,  or  that  their  narrow  cir- 
cumstances and  their  political  nullity  should  produce  in- 
difference to  their  claims  on  the  part  of  their  English  neigh- 
bours. There  may  have  been  a  deficiency  of  tact  on  either 
part.  The  whole  matter  seems  of  trilling  importance;  but 
it  might  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  detach  the  superior 
class  of  Maltese  from  the  noisy  multitude  of  patriots.  One 
of  their  grievances  is  their  exclusion  from  an  English  club 
at  Valetta;  and  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  overrule  the 
votes  of  a  voluntary  association.    If  the  aggrieved  nobles 


have  any  trace  of  political  influence,  they  will  not,  if  they 
are  well  advised,  employ  it  for  seditious  purposes.  Aristo- 
cratic pretensions  would  not  be  encouraged  by  France  in 
the  event  of  a  change  of  sovereignty.  There  is  at  present 
no  danger  of  any  revolutionary  movement  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  friendly  relations  between  Italy  and 
England.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  possession 
of  Malta  involves  no  interference  with  national  rights.  The 
Arabic-speaking  inhabitants  are  as  nearly  akin  to  the 
English  as  to  the  Italians. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  will  deserve  great  credit  if  the 
latest  experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  Maltese  Consti- 
tutions proves  to  be  successful.  He  has  probably  shared 
with  bis  predecessors  both  a  sincere  desire  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  and  a  well-founded  conviction  that 
the  chief  concern  of  England  is  to  secure  a  great  fortress 
and  naval  station  rather  than  to  meddle  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  occupants  of  a  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  command,  if  pos- 
sible, the  loyalty  of  a  body  of  subjects  who  cannot  be 
abandoned.  During  the  blockade  of  the  French  garrison 
the  Maltese  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  besiegers,  and. 
in  the  contingency  of  another  great  war  their  aid  might  not 
be  unimportant.  It  is  also  desirable  to  control,  with  as 
little  risk  of  collision  as  possible,  the  large  Maltese  popu- 
lation which  is  spread  over  the  coasts  and  ports  of  the 
Levant.  Those  of  them  who  remain  at  home  display  a 
certain  perversity  in  regarding  the  English  Government 
with  jealousy  and  discontent.  If  the  Maltese  would  satisfy 
the  Government  that  they  were  well  affected,  they  would  be 
welcome  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  for  the  most  part,, 
according  to  their  pleasure.  Their  latest  Constitution  con- 
forms, in  most  respects,  to  the  democratic  theories  of  the 
present  day,  though  a  fraction  of  the  Council  is  to  be  elected 
on  a  higher  franchise  than  the  rest.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  the  little  Parliament  will  make  use  of  its  opportunities. 
The  official  members  will  be  in  a  minority  on  all  questions 
unless  they  can  rail}7  themselves  the  privileged  section  of 
the  elected  members.  As  the  official  members  will  be  gene- 
rally in  the  right,  the  prospect  of  their  chronic  impotence 
is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Whether  representative  govern- 
ment is  suited  to  such  a  community  may  appear  to  sceptical 
minds  to  be  doubtful. 


THE  FIRE  AT  THE  GRAND. 

nPHE  lessee  of  the  Grand  Theatre  and  the  two  hundred 
J-  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  persons  employed  about  it 
who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  Wednesday  night's  fire  are 
entitled  to  sympathy.  Mr.  Wilmox's  loss  would  seem, 
according  to  the  reports,  to  be  irreparable.  The  employes 
must  necessarily  suffer  severely,  since  at  this  period  of  the 
Christmas  season  they  cannot  have  much  hope  of  finding 
speedy  employment  elsewhere.  By  this  time  the  theatres 
have  filled  up  all  the  places  on  their  staff.  That  it  was 
fortunate  the  fire  broke  out  some  two  hours  after  the  per- 
formance was  over  is  a  statement  which  nobody  will  con- 
tradict. Even,  however,  if  it  had  happened  earlier,  the 
Grand  would  have  burnt  with  less  danger  to  the  audience 
than  most  London  houses.  Unless  the  spectators  had  dis- 
played an  almost  incredible  degree  of  folly  and  cowardice, 
they  would  have  found  it  easy  to  leave  the  building.  There- 
was  certainly  no  theatre  in  London  of  which  it  would  be 
less  necessary  to  point  out  how  fortunate  it  was  that  the 
fire  occurred  when  the  building  was  empty.  Without  wish- 
ing that  ill-luck  may  happen  to  anybody  in  particular,  w  e 
will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  there  was  to  be  a  fire,  even 
without  loss  of  life,  in  a  London  theatre  in  the  middle  of 
Wednesday  night,  we  are  sorry  that  it  happened  at  this 
particular  building.  As  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life  there 
will,  under  our  present  system  of  dealing  with  fires,  be  no 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  disaster,  and  no 
attempt  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  it.  And  yet  in  the 
general  interest  of  the  public  an  inquiry  ought  certainly 
to  be  held.  The  Grand  bad  the  reputation  of  being  a  well- 
fitted  theatre,  and  yet  there  were  no  means  of  dealing  witb 
the  fire  when  it  was  discovered  in  the  gridiron.  The  hose 
could  not  reach  it,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fireman's  efforts, 
the  flames  spread  over  the  whole  roof  so  rapidly  that  th© 
building  was  in  a  blaze  and  flaming  beyond  control  beiore 
the  fire-engines  were  on  the  spot.  The  fire  is  attributed  10 
a  spark  from  the  gas,  which  is  supposed  to  have  ignited 
some  of  the  scenery.    From  these  two  statements,  which 
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are  said  to  bo  based  on  the  authority  of  the  lessee  him- 
self, it  appears  that  even  in  a  well-equipped  London  theatre 
there  may  be  no  means  of  dealing  with  a  tire  when  it  breaks 
out  whore  a  fire  is  very  likely  to  occur,  and  that  no  ellicient 
precautions  may  bo  taken  to  prevent  sparks  Hying  from  tho 
gas  to  masses  of  paint  and  canvas  which  are  as  inflammable 
as  dry  straw.  That  this  should  have  been  possible  after 
the  dreadful  warning  at  Exeter  is  further  proof  of  the  little 
confidence  playgoers  can  put  cither  in  the  present  licensors 
of  theatres  or  in  tho  competence  of  managers  to  adopt  proper 
precautions  against  fire.  We  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Wilmot  of 
neglect.  He  had  no  interest  in  omitting  precautions,  but 
very  much  the  reverse.  He  and  his  family  lived  in  the  build- 
ing, and  were  in  fact  tho  only  persons  whose  lives  were 
endangered  by  the  fire.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Grand  has  been  gutted  by  a  very  rapid  and  unmanageable 
conflagration,  because  fire  was  allowed  to  get  in  the  way  of 
tinder,  and  there  were  no  sufficient  means  of  applying 
water  to  the  flames  at  the  beginning.  These  are  considera- 
tions of  some  gravity.  There  ought  at  least  to  be  some 
inquiry  as  to  whether  this  was  inevitable.  It  will  be  an 
undoubted  neglect  if  no  proper  inquiry  is  held  simply 
because  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  FAREWELL  SPEECH. 

WE  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  very  wrong  of  any  one  to 
snowball  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  punishment  is  either 
too  great  or  too  little  for  him ;  and  the  practice  of  snow- 
balling those  who  cannot  conveniently  return  the  missiles 
is  altogether  to  be  reprobated.  Ill  manners,  moreover,  are 
not  the  proper  reply  to  ill  deeds ;  and  Kent  has  made  much 
the  best  possible  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  not  returning 
one  solitary  supporter  of  his  in  all  her  numerous  band  of 
Parliament-men.  Besides,  if  by  any  chance  (such  as  those 
terrible  ones  of  anecdote)  a  snowball  had  literally  stopped 
Mr.  Gladstone's  breath,  one  more  speech  of  his  on  Home 
Rule  would  have  been  lost,  and  every  speech  of  his  on  that 
subject  is  a  gain  to  the  Unionist  cause.  Lord  Granville, 
who  is  accustomed  to  speak  intelligible  English,  seems  to 
have  adopted  some  other  tongue  on  Tuesday,  if  he  is  truly 
reported  to  have  informed  the  men  of  Dover  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  "  given  them  a  flavour  of  mental  and  phy- 
"  sical  strength  "  that  afternoon.  Perhaps  Lord  Granville 
said  "  taste  " ;  but  that  does  not  matter.  We  should 
not  ourselves  have  said  that  the  thing  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  most  "  flavour"  was  mental  and  physical 
Btrength,  except  in  one  respect.  Hardness  rather  than 
strength  is  the  metaphorical  quality  usually  predicated  of 
a  certain  kind  of  assertion,  affirmation,  or  swearing,  and  of 
this  hardness  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  almost  more  than  a  flavour.  There  was  much  of  it  in 
the  reference  to  the  Lord  Stanhope  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  nobleman  who  has  not  generally  been  regarded  as  exactly 
personifying  the  cool  reason  and  the  tried  political  abilities 
of  the  English  peerage.  There  was  more  in  the  reference  to 
those  "  foul,  base,  and  unworthy  "  means  of  procuring  the 
Union  which,  in  large  part  at  any  rate,  have  been  demon- 
strated to  exist  only  in  such  congenial  atmosphere  as  the  imagi- 
nations of  Grattan,  O'Connell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self. There  was  yet  more  in  the  reference  to  Wordsworth's 
designation  of  Kent  as  "  the  vanguard  "  of  liberty,  considering 
the  already  referred  to  and  quite  unmistakable  demonstrations 
(we  do  not  mean  the  snowballs)  of  Kentish  opinion  as  to 
where  liberty  is  and  where  tyranny  in  the  debate  of  the 
present  hour.  On  some  points,  indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone 
resorted  to  different  tactics — to  tactics  somewhat  more 
generally  associated  with  his  name  than  the  tactics  of  hard 
assertion.  It  is  impossible  to  refuse  some  admiration  to 
the  man  who  pleads  earnestly  that  his  party  did  not  resort 
to  Parliamentary  obstruction  at  the  period  of  the  Jingo 
excitement,  and  has  not  resorted  to  factious  comments  on 
foreign  policy  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  It  is  as 
though  a  man  who  is  charged  with  forgery  in  March  and 
burglary  in  April  were  to  argue  and  bring  a  crowd  of 
witnesses  to  prove  that  during  March  he  never  touched  a 
jeaimy,  and  in  April  simply  did  not  possess  a  pen. 

But  the  bolder  way,  the  "  flavour  of  mental  and  physical 
"  strength,"  as  Lord  Granville  has  it,  no  doubt  character- 
ized the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech.  It  was 
particularly  apparent  in  two  things — his  remarks  on  Lord 
Salisbury's  remarks  as  to  Protection,  and  his  remarks  as  to 
history.    He  says  that  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  in  ambiguous 


and  hesitating  tones  at  Dorby  on  tho  subject  of  Fair-trade 

 1  l'rotoction.    This  is  porhaps  a  little  audacious  in  tho 

caso  of  a  speech  which  contained  tho  frankest  possible 
declaration  of  disbelief  in  Protection,  and  which  in  refer- 
ence to  Fair-trade  is  only  open  to  tho  objoction  that  its 
method  of  dealing  with  that  subject  was  apparently  bor- 
rowed from  a  favourito  method  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  is  really  under  tho  impression  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  language  was  ambiguous,  he  should  ask  some 
Fair-trader  or  Protectionist  (if,  indeed,  wo  can  suppose  him 
consorting  or  communicating  with  any  such  persons  before 
the  time  when  they  can  promise  him  a  majority,  or  at  least 
a  solid  body  of  votes).  He  will  scarcely  find  in  thoso  quarters 
the  satisfaction  with  Lord  Salisbury  which  even  ambiguity 
in  Lord  Salisbury's  utterances  would  undoubtedly  have 
caused.  Still  the  history  was  the  chief  thing.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  noto  that  the  accession  of  that  eminent  histo- 
rian Dr.  Kitchin  to  the  Home  Kule  camp  has  been  followed 
by  such  an  increased  confidence  in  the  historical  method. 
If  the  post  be  also  propter  we  may,  with  perhaps  unwise 
generosity,  remind  the  party  that  another  great  historian 
and  doctor — Dr.  Goldsmith — was  strongly  against  evictions. 
But  we  should  imagine  that  even  Dr.  Kitchin,  however 
fervent  his  Gladstonianism,  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
accepting  Mr.  Gladstone's  reference  to  his  own  special 
branch  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  "  it  is 
"  not  true  that  France  has  been  consolidated  by  putting 
"  together  pieces  which  for  centuries  resisted  the  consoli- 
"  dation."  From  which  we  learn,  for  instance,  that  there 
is  no  such  place  as  Britanny;  that  it  is  not  now  a  part  of 
France ;  and,  more  generally,  that  the  whole  history  of  that 
country,  as  taught  by  all  historians,  including  even  that 
successor  of  Gibbon  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  is  wrong. 
No  such  persons  as  Richelieu,  Louis  XL,  Henri  IV., 
Mazarin,  ever  lived,  or,  if  they  ever  lived,  they  had 
nothing  to  overcome.  No  one  within  the  French  terri- 
tory, as  now  constituted,  ever  dreamt  of  calling  himself 
anything  but  a  Frenchman.  From  this  new  history  of 
France  we  turn  to  the  announcement  that  autocratic  Russia 
"  allows  Finland  her  legislature  and  free  institutions " — as 
if  England  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  Czar  ;  as 
if  the  well-known  reason  for  keeping  Finland  in  good 
temper  were  balanced  by  the  existence  of  any  Sweden  on 
the  other  side  of  a  narrow  strait  west  of  Galway ;  and  as  if, 
only  the  other  day,  the  charms  of  Home  Rule  had  not  been 
exhibited  by  a  serious  proposal  on  the  part  of  divers  Finns 
that  Finland  should  be  allowed  to  be  neutral  in  the  event 
of  a  war  between  England  and  Russia.  Of  Austria  and 
Hungary  enough  has  been  said.  But  that  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  quote  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  hate 
each  other  like  cat  and  dog,  and  where  Norway  is  in  a  state 
of  chronic  battle  with  the  Crown  and  the  Crown's  Ministers, 
is  sufficiently  surprising.  There  is,  indeed,  a  flavour  of 
mental  and  physical  strength  about  such  history  as  this. 

But  (for  to  make  a  rigid  severance  between  historv 
domestic  and  history  foreign  is  perhaps,  in  some  dis- 
tinguished eyes,  nearly  as  bad  as  to  make  severance  be- 
tween history  ancient  and  history  modern)  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  not  confine  himself  to  surveying  foreign  mankind  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Home  Ruler  turned  historical 
novelist.  He  attacked  Lord  Salisbury's  summary  of  Irish 
history  itself  with  a  reference  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
novels,  which  supplies  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  gossip 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never  could  forgive  either 
the  existence  or  the  circulation  of  those  agreeable  works. 
Lord  Granville  was  particularly  pleased  with  this  part  of 
his  friend's  speech,  from  which  we  may  draw  additional 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Granville's  own  studies 
have  not  been  much  in  the,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  par- 
ticularly attractive  subject  of  Irish  history.  Lord  Granville 
even  tells  us  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  come  back  to  it,  and, 
as  he  is  working  backwards  from  the  Union  in  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject  himself,  perhaps  he  may. 
But  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  reference  that  the  most 
miraculous  passage  occurred.  Mr.  Gladstone  "  could  not 
"  but  observe  that,  in  the  speeches  and  the  writings  of 
"  his  opponents,  the  whole  domain  of  history  is  usually 
"  eschewed  with  the  utmost  care."  Now  here  is  another 
prize  for  the  gossips — a  confirmation  in  form  of  their 
theory  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  except  in  the  rarest  cases, 
never  reads  what  his  opponents  write  or  say.  For,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Unionist  speakers  and  writers  have  from 
the  very  first  quoted  history,  and  recommended  history, 
and  hurled  history  at  the  heads  of  their  opponents,  until 
they  were  almost  ashamed.    Not  one  single  historian  of 
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eminence  and  special  acquaintance  (for  Ireland  is  not  in 
Mr.  Freeman's  period,  or  only  in  the  extreme  end  of  it,  and 
it  is  not  in  Dr.  Kitchin's  country)  is  on  the  Home  Rule 
side ;  and  as  for  amateur  historians,  like  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  Dr.  Ingram  can  tell  us  what  their  knowledge  of  its 
sources  is  worth.  We  can  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
and  Lord  Granville's  counter-challenge  is  prompted  by  a 
well-known  motive.  "  Search  me  j  pray,  do  !  "  says  the 
conscious  but  cunning  thief,  in  hopes  (not  always  to  be 
deceived)  that  his  mere  offer  will  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
innocence.  "Look  at  history,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  pro- 
bably in  the  not  ill-grounded  confidence  that  this  is  the  last 
thing  any  Home  Ruler  will  think  of  doing. 


"  TIIE  NECESSARY  ELEMENT  OF  NON- 
ATTRACTIVENESS." 

THE  very  able  and  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Tallack, 
of  the  Howard  Association,  which  appeared  in  Wed- 
nesday's Times,  may  be  profitably  studied  even  by  excellent 
philanthropists  like  Lord  Meath.  We  ventured  last  week  to 
inculcate  a  spirit  of  caution  in  considering  Lord  Meath's  pro- 
posals for  making  public  gardens  in  London,  proposals  which 
have  been  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Twenty  thousand  pounds  seems,  of  course,  a  modest  little 
sum  in  this  centre  of  the  world's  wealth,  and  there  are  not 
likely  to  be  too  many  open  spaces  in  an  overcrowded  city.  It 
is  right  and  proper  that  whenever  opportunity  offers  a  place 
of  recreation  for  Londoners  should  be  duly  established  and 
adorned.   It  is  also  a  very  grievous  thing  that  men  able 
and  willing  to  work  should  be  condemned  to  idleness  and 
pauperism.    Amiable  people,  who  can  put  two  and  two 
together,  and  even  make  the  result  five,  take  these  twin  pro- 
positions as  the  key  to  the  social  problem.   Here,  they  say,  is 
a  job  to  be  done.    There  are  the  men  to  do  it.    What  more 
do  you  want?    What  we  want  is  to  be  convinced  that  the 
bridge  is  a  solid  one,  that  the  conclusion  follows  from  the 
premisses,  that  six  months  hence  an  appreciable  number  of 
persons  will  be  better  off  for  these  gardens  having  been  laid 
out.  The  objection  to  all  relief  works,  to  which  public  gardens 
are  as  open  as  public  roads,  is  that  they  aim  at  combining 
incompatible  things.  They  are  partly  charitable  schemes  and 
partly  commercial  undertakings.    The  object  of  charity  is 
to  feed  a  certain  number  of  mouths.    The  object  of  business 
is  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  labour  performed.  Operations 
may  be  conducted  on  either  principle.    They  cannot  be  con- 
ducted on  both.    Common  sense  suggests,  and  experience 
proves,  that  relief  works  always  proceed  on  the  eleemosynary 
system ;  that  they  are  kept  on  long  after  the  need  for  them, 
if  it  ever  existed,  has  ceased ;  and  that  they  are  therefore 
invariably  mischievous.    But  there  is  another  point,  which 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  failure  of  the  Mansion 
House  Fund  two  years  ago  would  have  impressed  upon  the 
official  mind  once  for  all.    Whatever  steps  are  taken  for  the 
alleviation  of  distress  should  be  taken  in  the  least  osten- 
tatious manner  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  ugly  rush  of 
importunate  applicants  for  the  last  new  thing  in  philan- 
thropy.   It  is  said  that  only  those  who  have  lived  for  six 
months  in  London  are  to  be  employed  upon  these  garde  ns. 
This  information  should   be  given  to  that  distinguished 
marine,  the  Jew  Apella.    The  conductors  of  great  central 
works  must  be  totally  unable  to  verify  the  statements 
and  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  those  whom  they 
engage.     The  Public  Gardens  Association  is  an  admir- 
able body,  and  in  its  own  sphere  we  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  it.    But  these  advertisements  of  employment 
for  idle  hands  are  as  mischievous  as  if  they  were  issued 
by  Satan  himself. 

Mr.  Tallack's  happy  phrase,  which  we  have  put  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  even  more  applicable  to  occupation  for 
the  unemployed  than  to  those  social  pleasures  detested  by 
Sir  George  Lewis.  The  least  careful  organizer  of  "  funds" 
and  "  works  "  would  scarcely,  we  presume,  wish  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  terms  offered  in  ordinary  trades.  All 
the  abuse  so  freely  lavished  upon  the  Poor  Law  of  1834 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  the  workhouse  test  does  at 
least  keep  off  the  rates  those  who  merely  wish  to  be  com- 
foi  table  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  It  is,  however, 
quite  true,  as  Mr.  Tallack  says,  that  the  test  is  least 
efficacious  in  the  worst  cases,  the  cases  of  those  "  shameless 
"  and  reckless  "  persons  who  "  willingly  become  life-inmates 
<;  of  union-houses."  In  this  respect  the  Dutch  law,  of  which 
h'j  gives  a  valuable  account,  seems  to  be  more  judicious  than 


our  own.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  sending  beggars  to  prison/ 
which  is  no  doubt  the  best  place  for  most  of  them,  the 
Dutch  authorities  have  set  up  an  extensive  but  discrimi- 
nating system  of  outdoor  relief.  In  England  a  Board  of 
Guardians  may  refuse  to  give  outdoor  relief  altogether,  and 
although  this  power  is  very  seldom  used,  there  is  far  too 
little  resort  to  the  wise  and  economical  practice  of  making 
up  the  wages  of  those  who  can  do  something,  but  not  enough, 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  niggardly  stupidity  with  which  Guardians 
treat  cases  of  this  kind  is  that  many  are  driven  into  the 
"  house  "  who  do  not  want  to  go  there,  and  thus,  among 
other  ill  effects,  the  rates  are  needlessly  raised.  There  are 
no  workhouses,  as  we  understand  the  word,  in  Holland. 
The  poor  are,  in  the  first  place,  relieved  by  the  Churches  of 
various  denominations,  under  legal  control,  and  in  the  last 
resort  by  the  State  itself.  L'aumdne  de  la  direction,  of  which 
Mr.  Tallack  speaks,  the  charity  of  advice,  is  a  recognized 
Dutch  institution.  Advice  is  often  offered  and  seldom  taken. 
But  this  provision  of  Dutch  law  is  a  text  on  which  many 
sermons  might  advantageously  be  preached.  The  late  Lady 
Dufferin  said  of  Samuel  Rogers  that  he  always  gave 
what  he  valued  least — money,  but  never  what  he  valued 
most — admiration.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  who  will 
subscribe  liberally  to  any  sort  of  "  movement "  with  which 
high-sounding  names  are  connected,  but  who  will  not,  even 
though  they  have  abundant  leisure,  take  any  personal 
trouble  to  find  out  whether  their  subscriptions  are  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether 
all  large  plans  for  diminishing  destitution,  or  providing 
employment,  do  not  necessarily  aggravate  the  evil  they  are 
meant  to  cure.  The  administration  of  the  Poor-law,  which 
might  be  indefinitely  improved,  is  the  only  safe  method  of 
treating  pauperism  in  the  mass.  It  is  the  unostentatious 
charity,  grudging  neither  time  nor  labour,  which  really 
raises  the  condition  of  civilized  society.  To  do  your  duty 
to  your  neighbour  has  the  double  disadvantage  of  being 
Christian  and  old-fashioned.  Nevertheless,  it  is  better  than 
any  number  of  Mansion  House  Funds. 


ECONOMY  IN  MILITARY  ADMINISTRATION. 

AN  article  which  appears  in  this  month's  Blackwood 
under  the  title  of  "  The  War  Office  :  Outside  Depart- 
ments," is  very  melancholy  reading.    Its  dismal  character 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  writer,  but  of  the  subject.  The  author 
has  undertaken  to  show  how  our  army  costs  us  more  than 
any  other  army  in  the  world  costs  the  State  which  maintains 
it,  how  it  gives  less  in  return  for  what  is  spent  on  it,  and 
also  to  suggest  various  ways  in  which  the  price  could  be 
brought  down.  If  he  had  been  manifestly  successful  in  this 
last  object  there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of  touching 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  paper.    Unhappily  it  is  just  in  this 
third  branch  of  his  subject  that  he  can  least  be  said  to  have 
proved  his  point.  He  has  triumphantly  shown  that  we  disburse 
much  more  than  the  Germans,  for  instance,  and  get  in  return 
a  military  machine  which  not  only  could  not  put  a  great 
force  into  the  field,  but  could  not  supply  any  army  at  all 
without  a  great  deal  more  outlay  and  much  delay.    On  those 
points  we  take  it  there  will  be  no  inclination  anywhere  to  dis- 
agree with  him.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  German  army 
is  a  wonderful  military  machine  of  immense  size,  admirable 
organization,  and,  all  things  considered,  very  small  cost.  It 
may  not  be  so  perfect  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  it.  Some 
of  us  may  secretly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  has  not  yet 
stood  a  quite  satisfactory  test ;  but  it  has  certainly  been  as 
severely  tried  as  any  other  in  Europe,  and  has  come  well  out 
of  the  trial.    All  its  possible  rivals  have  been  lately  re- 
organized so  as  to  become  as  like  it  as  possible,  and  it  runs 
no  great  risk  of  meeting  anything  new  or  better  than  itself. 
When  it  is  compared  with  our  own,  the  contrast  is  not 
wholly  pleasant  for  us. 

All  this  we  acknowledge,  but  when  so  much  is  granted, 
and  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  our  army  is  to  be  assimilated 
to  the  German  as  regards  economy  of  administration,  we 
have  to  confess  that  we  can  get  very  little  from  the  writer 
in  Blackwood,  or  indeed  from  anybody  else  whom  we  have 
had  the  advantage  of  consulting.  At  the  end  of  all  their 
comments  this  much  only  is  clear,  that  Germany  is  Germany, 
that  England  is  England,  and  that  their  ways  are  very 
different.  This  is  proved  over  again  in  the  article  in  question 
most  conclusively.  Germany  compels  service  where  England 
buys  it.    Germany  gives,  when  it  must  give,  little  in  money 
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aind  pays  in  honour.  England  gives  much  in  money  and 
cannot  get  men  to  serve  it  for  so  littlo  as  satisfies  Germans. 
Germany  keeps  men  long,  parts  with  them  reluctantly,  and 
expects  them  to  practise  a  Spartan  frugality.  Tho  bulk  of 
its  army  serves  for  tho  reason  that  certain  persons  in  striped 
dresses  may  be  seen  working  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover, 
because  they  needs  must,  and  a  worse  thing  will  happen  to 
them  if  they  do  not.  Finally,  Germany — particularly  sinco 
it  became  nearly  synonymous  with  Prussia— is  a  poor  and 
military  country  in  which  everything  is  subordinate  to  tho 
army.  England  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  military 
country,  though  it  has  been  abundantly  warlike  in  its  day, 
and  it  is,  and  has  been,  already  very  rich.  To  expect  Eng- 
land to  alter  her  habits  is  to  expect  "  pears  from  the  elm- 
"  tree."  Therefore  we  do  not  expect  to  see  her  give  up 
the  old  gentlemanlike  indifference  to  economy.  When  it 
comes  to  the  question  whether  England  does  not  spend 
far  too  much  money,  even  when  the  standard  of  economy 
used  is  her  own  free-handed  one,  there  can  be  only  one 
answer.  She  does,  and  especially  in  her  pension  list,  which 
is  portentous,  and  is  growing  at  a  furious  rate.  But 
who  is  responsible  for  that  1  When  the  scientific  soldier, 
among  his  other  good  deeds,  abolished  purchase,  which 
kept  up  the  flow  of  promotion  at  no  cost  to  the  State, 
and  when  he  also  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  having 
plenty  of  young  officers,  he  saddled  his  country  with  an 
enormous  pension  list.  It  is  not  seriously  proposed,  as 
far  as  we  know,  that  the  State  should  turn  officers  adrift 
in  a  penniless  condition.  It  cannot  do  that.  The  alternative 
is  to  keep  them  on  active  service.  The  State  could  cut  the 
pension  list  down,  no  doubt,  by  giving  up  the  practice  of 
retiring  officers  in  the  forties  to  make  way  for  others.  If 
it  were  to  say  to  its  officers,  as  Germany  substantially 
does  : — You  have  no  rights  except  the  right  to  obey  orders. 
I  require  your  services  because  I  am  the  State.  I  shall 
promote  you  if  I  choose,  and  if  not,  then  not.  You 
stay  where  you  are  put,  and  do  not  let  me  hear  you 
clamouring  for  more.  When  you  are  too  old  to  work  as  a 
soldier,  I  shall  set  you  to  other  work,  and  keep  you  at  it 
till  you  are  decrepit.  As  for  the  young — juniores  ad 
labores — let  them  work  in  silence,  and  be  careful  not  to 
write  letters  to  the  Times.  Many  a  grey-haired  captain 
has  done  good  fighting  in  days  when  war  was  rougher  work 
than  now.  Many  a  lieutenant  has  kept  the  middle  watch 
in  many  blockades  when  he  was  nearer  seventy  than  forty. 
Basta,  pocas  palabras  ! — be  off,  work,  and  swear  your 
prayers  under  your  breath.  If  the  State  were  to  go  to 
work  like  this,  of  course  it  could  save  its  money  ;  but  then 
how  about  the  necessity  for  young  officers  and  the  rights  of 
these  gallant  youths  to  be  promoted  t  We  cannot  both 
conduct  the  army  on  the  principles  of  a  private  business 
and  treat  it  with  an  easy  generosity.  We  cannot  have 
young  officers  and  no  pensioners.  Of  the  two  alternatives 
we  have  chosen  the  more  costly  one. 


nobody  foresees  (lie  chance  of  paper  larger  than  note-paper 
being  needed,    liven  in  town,  and  at  homo,  it  takes  tho 
jaded  man  of  letters  a  quartor  of  an  hour  to  get  under 
weigh.    Wo  need  not  speak  of  cortain  newspanor  offices 
where  tho  boy  has  to  bo  sent  on  five  or  six  soparato  errands 
to  bring  paper,  pons,  ink,  blotting-paper,  and  candles.  As 
to  wax,  it  is  apparently  regarded,  especially  in  country 
houses,  as  a  rare  natural  substance,  like  amber,  prest/n.r. 
introuvabte,  and  only  discovered  in  small  "bunches"  or 
deposits,  like  gold  in  Wales  and  elsewhere.    This  quaint 
freak  of  nature  is  jealously  hoarded,  and  only  doled  out  in 
small  black  stumps.    This  kind  of  thing  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  servant-woman  was  called  up  so  frequently  in 
the  night  to  provide  "  paper-sparing  PoPB "  with  paper. 
Why  did  she  not  bring  a  ream  at  once  1    Why  are  paper, 
pen,  and  ink  always  so  scarce  and  commonly  so  inefficient  1 
Pope  doubtless  became  "  paper-sparing  "  like  Mr.  Darwin 
because  he  lived  much  in  country  houses.    All  authors, 
perhaps,  know  the  daily  search  for  paper,  which  is  never  by 
any  accident  in  the  same  place  as  envelopes ;  the  feverish 
cries  of  the  thirsty  Muse  for  "  more  ink  " ;  the  blotting- 
paper  that  hath  lost  his  virtue,  and  converts  a  sheet  of 
"  copy  "  into  a  quagmire  of  ink,  devoid  of  sense,  and  only 
interesting  to  the  Browning  Society.    By  the  way,  is  Mr. 
Browning  ill  supplied  with  blotting-paper?  and  can  this 
be  the  cause  of  the  obscurities  dear  to  the  disciples  of  the 
inner  court  ?    As  for  pens,  will  mankind  ever  invent  an 
endurable  pen  1     The  quill  makes  a  dreadful  noise,  as 
Dora  found  when  she  tried  to  keep  accounts  in  the  pre- 
sence of  David  Copperfield.    Indeed,  the  adventures  of 
Dora  with  her  pens  are  only  those  of  less  feather-headed 
scribes.     The  quill  splutters  a  small  shower  of  ink,  a 
murky  drizzle,  over  the  fingers,  as  over  the  lace  ruffles 
that  Buffon  wore  when  he  wrote.    The  descending  drizzle 
dots  a  hundred  i's  where  no  i  should  be,  nor  indeed  is,  and 
perplexes  printers.     Meanwhile  the  steel  pen  begins  as 
badly  as  a  lame  cabhorse,  and  rusts  readily.    After  an 
hour's  work  the  wretched  instrument  needs  to  be  taken 
twice  over  every  stroke,  otherwise  it  does  not  mark  at  all. 
One  of  its  legs  becomes  shorter  than  the  other.    Paper  is 
the  only  thing  that  has  made  an  advance  on  birch-bark, 
sheets  of  lead,  potsherds,  and  parchment;  nor  can  paper 
bear  comparison  with  the  vellum  of  the  past.    A  kind  of 
"  pad,"  otherwise  useful,  has  become  hairy,  and  the  hairs 
cling  to  the  pen.    No  fountain  pen  has  yet  proved  suc- 
cessful.   You  have  to  blow  down  them,  to  thump  them, 
to  humour  them  in  a  dozen  ways;    and  they  explode  in 
your  pocket,  and  flood  you  with  ink.     The  wonder  is 
that  when  writing  is  so  difficult  so  much  is  written.  Nature 
may  wisely  desire  to  handicap  authors.    But  it  is  the 
business  of  science  to  thwart  nature,  and  to  invent  and 
perfect  tout  ce  qu'il faut  pour  ecrire. 


TOUT  CE  QU'IL  FAUT  POUR  EC  It  I  RE. 

IN  his  Memorials  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  published  before 
Lockhart's  great  book,  the  author,  Mr.  Gillies,  men- 
tions one  of  the  boons  conferred  by  Scott  on  humanity. 
He  set  the  example  of  placing  tout  ce  qu'il  faut  pour  ecrire, 
as  the  stage  direction  has  it,  in  the  rooms  of  his  guests. 
Before  Scott's  time,  says  Gillies,  it  was  practically  out  of 
the  question  for  a  guest  to  write  in  even  the  best-appointed 
country  houses.  The  chatter  of  the  drawing-room  made  it 
impossible.  The  laird  was  in  the  study,  and  could  not  be 
disturbed.  The  steward  might,  with  difficulty,  hunt  up  a 
ragged  old  goose-quill  that  was  not  half  so  like  a  pen  as  a 
dissipated  toothpick,  much  as  "  the  engine  of  the  Majesty  of 
"  Law  was  not  half  so  like  a  hatchet  as  a  dissipated  saw." 
The  ink  was  black  coagulated  matter,  and  there  was  the 
whole  equipment. 

Civilization  advances  in  various  disagreeable  directions, 
but  does  very  little,  or  nothing,  to  make  writing  possible. 
At  country  houses,  even  now,  you  find  some  casual  half- 
sheets  of  white  notepaper,  in  an  attenuated  portfolio, 
widowed  of  blotting-paper.  There  are  three  envelopes  of 
different  colours  from  the  paper  in  the  envelope-case.  The 
quills,  by  a  disregard  of  the  advice  that  George  Heriot 
gave  the  scrivener,  are  split  too  far  up  the  stem.  The  nibs 
turn  out  like  the  toes  of  a  conscientious  child  at  a  dancing- 
school.  The  ink,  like  the  knights  in  Coleridge's  poem,  is 
dust.    Writing  is  out  of  the  question;   and,  of  course, 


NATIONALIST  TACTICS. 


TT  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  Right  Reverend 
JL  patron  of  hound-poisoners  who  has  taken  the  business 
of  boycotting  under  his  episcopal  direction  in  the  county  of 
Meath  has  been  a  little  premature  in  proclaiming  his 
triumph.  The  members  of  the  Meath  Hunt  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  humiliating  terms  of  compromise  to 
which  they  were  supposed,  we  are  glad  to  learn  through  a 
misconstruction  of  the  Master's  action,  to  have  given  their 
assent.  It  was  scarcely  judicious,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Trotter  to  communicate,  even  confidentially,  to  Dr. 
Nulty  the  fact  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  offer  to  withdraw 
from  the  Hunt,  and  something  more  than  injudicious  to 
reduce  the  statement  to  writing  at  the  Bishop's  request ; 
but  it  may  charitably  be  hoped  that  he  was  quite  guiltless 
of  any  intention  of  negotiating  through  the  Bishop  with 
the  Navan  boycotters  for  leave  to  continue  foxhunting  on 
condition  of  Lord  Londonderry's  self-exclusion  from  the 
sport.  In  any  case,  however,  the  step,  it  now  appears,  was 
taken  entirely  on  his  individual  responsibility,  and  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  club  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
it  was  unanimously  repudiated.  Dr.  Nulty's  long  letter 
of  self-justification  for  having  communicated  Mr.  Trotter's 
statements,  without,  as  he  admits,  the  express  permission 
of  the  writer,  to  the  Navan  "  Convention,"  need  not  pre- 
vent us  from  describing  his  conduct  as  of  that  order  which  ' 
among  laymen  would  be  described  as  "  sharp  practice " ; 
but,  j  udging  by  the  usual  tactics  of  the  Nationalists,  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  perhaps  that  it  is  no  worse.  In 
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comparison,  for  example,  with  such  a  highly  artistic  per- 
formance as  is  to  be  reckoned  to  their  credit  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Ely  and  his  rents,  any  little  irregularity  like  that  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  Meath  has  been  guilty  seems  quite  a 
tame  afliiir.  Lord  Ely,  it  was  alleged  the  other  day  in  the 
Irish  and  English  Parnellite  press,  after  having  absented 
himself  from  his  estates  in  Ireland  for  ten  years,  at  last 
paid  them  a  visit  a  short  time  ago,  and  was  so.  struck 
with  the  exorbitance  of  his  rents  that  he  reduced  them,  not 
by  20  per  cent,  as  he  had  been  solicited  to  do,  but  by  50. 
The  first  half  of  this  twofold  perversion  of  the  facts  belongs, 
it  is  true,  to  a  primitive  style  of  art.  Since  1877  the  ten- 
year  absentee  has,  he  states,  spent  "  part  of  five  summers  in 
"  Ireland  on  both  his  estates."  But  the  second  half  is 
much  more  ingenious;  consisting,  indeed,  of  one  of  those 
assertions  in  which  adherence  to  literal  truth  is  made  to  do 
the  work  of  the  grossest  falsehood.  For  it  turns  out  that 
Lord  Ely's  tenants  owed  him  two  years'  rent,  and  that  the 
so-called  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  was  merely  "  the  forgive- 
"  ness  of  one  year's  rent  on  payment  of  the  other  " ;  an 
arrangement  which,  however  it  may  testify  to  the  landlord's 
belief  in  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  whole  of  his 
arrears,  has  about  as  little  to  say  to  the  question  of  the 
moderate  or  excessive  character  of  the  present  rents  as  can 
well  be  imagined. 

These,  to  be  sure,  are  the  tactics  of  the  thoroughgoing 
Nationalists ;  but  even  those  who  are  beginning  to  be 
suspected  of  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  do  not  come  far 
behind  them  in  like  arts  of  controversy.  The  Freeman's 
Journal  is  in  extremely  bad  odour  just  at  present  with  the 
Parnellite  Ultras — probably  because  a  limited  company  has 
proved  to  be  something  like  a  council  of  war  in  respect  of 
giving  battle — and  no  words  are  now  considered  hard 
enough  for  that  backsliding  print  by  some  of  its  former 
friends.  Yet  there  is  still  enough  of  the  Old  Adam  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal  to  make  its  conductors  behave  them- 
selves in  their  recent  correspondence  with  Mr.  Goschen  in 
a  manner  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Irish  patriot 
when  he  is  asked  to  perform  a  simple  act  of  reparation. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  called  upon  the  news- 
paper to  withdraw  the  charge  against  him  of  having 
"  gone  up  and  down  England  declaring  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
"  deserved  five  years'  penal  servitude,"  and  was  duly  in- 
formed in  a  leading  article  that  these  words,  which  had 
fallen  from  the  Attorney-General,  were  attributed,  "  by  a 
"  slip  of  the  pen,"  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Whether  the  writer's  pen  also  slipped  when  he  described 
even  Sir  Richard  Webster  as  going  "  up  and  down  England 
"  declaring  "  something  which  was  "  said  by  him  once,  and 
"  then  without  premeditation,  in  answer  to  an  interjection 
"  from  his  audience,"  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  if  it  did, 
we  should  strongly  recommend  him  never  again  to  use  a 
pen  which  could  play  him  so  extraordinary  a  trick  as 
that.  But  it  was  surely  a  slip  of  something  else  than 
the  pen  on  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray's  part  to  have  made  this 
handsome  apology  still  handsomer  by  adding  the  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Goschen,  not  having  repudiated  Sir  Richard 
Webster's  words,  might  be  regarded  as  having  tacitly 
endorsed  them — or,  as  Mr.  Goschen  himself  put  it,  that 
his  "not  repudiating  a  sentiment  casually  expressed  on 
"  a  single  occasion  by  a  fellow-Minister  is  equivalent  to 
"  habitually  expressing  that  sentiment  himself."  This  un- 
becoming addition,  however,  to  the  simple  withdrawal  of 
a  wholly  groundless  and  grossly  careless  accusation  does  not 
content  Mr.  Gray".  He  must  needs  retort  upon  Mr.  Goschen 
by  charging  him  with  having  accused  the  staff  of  the 
newspaper  of  complicity  with  the  forgery  of  telegrams  by 
which  it  had  been  attempted  at  one  time  to  "  destroy  the 
"  significance  of  the  Unionist  meeting  in  Dublin,"  and  at 
another  time  to  "  interrupt  the  course  of  justice  in  other 
"  parts  of  Ireland."  The  very  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Goschen  coupled  this  latter,  though  chronologically  earlier, 
case  of  forgery — that  of  the  telegram  sent  to  Captain  Stokes 
at  Midleton  on  the  31st  of  October — with  the  former, 
would  have  alone  sufficed  to  show  that  he  intended  to 
bring  no  specific  accusation  of  complicity  with  either  fraud 
against  any  person  connected  with  the  Freeman.  Mr.  Gray, 
however,  of  course  lost  no  time  in  taxing  him  with  so 
doing,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  having  had  his  attention  called  to 
the  report  of  a  passage  in  his  speech,  the  words  of  which 
Avere,  in  his  opinion,  open  to  the  injurious  construction  in 
question,  expressed  his  regret  that  they  should  have  lent 
themselves  to  that  interpretation,  and  frankly  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  insinuating  any  such  charge.  Mr.  Gray,  being 
now  fully  equipped  for  "  riding  off,"  at  once  responded  with 


a  complaint  against  Mr.  Goschen  for  not  having  made  this 
disclaimer  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  article  of 
so-called  "  withdrawal  "  in  Mr.  Gray's  newspaper ;  to  which 
Mr.  Goschen  very  naturally  replied  that,  as  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  words  used  by  him  which  appeared  to  convey  the  im- 
putation complained  of,  he  could  hardly  until  these  words 
and  their  misconstruction  were  pointed  out  to  him  have 
disclaimed  it.  And  this  Mr.  Gray  twists  into  an  admission 
on  Mr.  Goschen's  part  that,  "  when  he  makes  a  grave 
"  accusation  against  a  political  opponent,  and  when  the  cha- 
"  racter  of  that  accusation  is  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  is 
"  invited  to  substantiate  or  to  withdraw  it,  he  does  not  con- 
"  sider  it  any  portion  of  his  duty  even  to  ascertain  whether 
"  his  language  was  of  the  unjust  character  attributed  to 
"  him  "  !  Which  delightful  begging  of  the  whole  question 
in  the  wrords  "  when  you  make  a  grave  accusation  "  may  be 
most  concisely  dealt  with  by  replying  that,  if  Mr.  Goschen 
had  been  conscious  of  having  made  such  an  accusation,  he 
would  not  have  needed  to  "  ascertain  whether  his  language 
"  was  of  the  character  ascribed  to  it " ;  while  if,  as  was  the 
case,  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  made,  and  was  conscious 
of  not  having  intended,  any  such  accusation,  he  was  dis- 
tinctly justified  in  waiting  till  the  specific  words  supposed 
to  contain  it  were  pointed  out  to  him. 

This  desperate  anxiety  to  gain  small  controversial  ad- 
vantage by  unfair  means  is,  however,  not  more  than  is  to 
be  expected  from  a  party  which  is  losing  temper  as  fast  as 
it  is  losing  ground.  Such  obstinate  perversity  as  is  being 
shown  by  the  Fenian  section  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Associa- 
tion is  enough  to  drive  the  whole  clerical  army  of  Anarchists, 
from  archbishop  down  to  parish  priest,  to  absolute  ex- 
asperation. What  is  the  use  of  attempting  to  "  guide "  a 
revolutionary  movement,  in  the  capacity  of  spiritual  father 
to  the  revolutionists,  if,  directly  a  section  more  violent  than 
the  rest  springs  up  among  them,  the  spiritual  father  finds 
himself  nowhere?  What  P.P.  can  look  without  disgust 
and  apprehension  on  the  possible  contingency  of  finding 
himself  placed  in  the  humiliating  position  of  Father  Sheehy  '{ 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  alternative  put  before 
the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  at  their  meeting  the  other 
day  in  Limerick.  If,  they  were  told,  they  went  on  the  old 
lines — if,  that  is  to  say,  they  elected  their  former  chairman, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  instead  of  the  "  moderate  "  candidate  opposing 
him — Father  Sheehy  "  was  there  to  tell  them  that  the  priests 
"  could  not  go  with  them  as  fellow-Gaels."  And  the  answer 
to  this  appeal  was  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Brien  by  70  votes 
against  59,  and  the  secession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy 
and  his  friends,  protesting  that  the  meeting  had  been 
packed — a  trick  which  seems  to  be  almost  as  often  played 
upon  majorities  in  Ireland  as  that  of  "  betrayal  "  used  to  be 
upon  French  soldiers  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71.  The 
O'Brien  party,  however,  whether  they  packed  the  meeting 
or  not,  have  contrived  to  send  Father  Sheehy  and  his  sup- 
porters packing ;  and  that  is  enough  to  satisfy  them  and 
maliciously  to  gratify  some  other  people.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  cannot  but  welcome  any  new  exposure  of  the  absurd 
pretence  that,  once  committed  to  the  Parnellite  agitation, 
the  Irish  priesthood  or  their  bishops  are  capable  of  ex- 
ercising any  "  moderating  "  influence  whatever.  The  same 
forces  which  brought  them  in,  will  compel  them  to  keep 
step  with  it,  or  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  altogether. 


A  FAIR-TRADER'S  PLAN. 

\T7"E  hope,  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give, 
VV  that  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Kincaid's  letter  on  Fair-trade 
in  Wednesday's  Times  will  receive  all  the  attention  it 
deserves.  With  certain  reservations,  also  to  be  given  in 
their  place,  we  have  read  it  with  admiration.  Mr.  Kincaid 
has  been  stirred  by  Lord  Salisbury's  challenge  to  the  Fair- 
traders,  and  has  come  forward  to  explain  what  the  policy  of 
the  party  with  this  taking  name  really  is.  The  spectacle  of 
a  brave  man  resolutely  tackling  a  difficult  problem  is  always 
attractive;  and,  besides,  Mr.  Kincaid  is  not  the  first  comer. 
He  has,  as  he  reminds  the  editor  of  the  Times,  had  a  letter 
on  fiscal  reform  in  the  leading  journal  before,  and  a  gentle- 
man who  has  twice  appeared  in  those  columns  is  entitled  to 
a  hearing.  We  consider  Mr.  Kincaid,  therefore,  if  not  as 
one  having  authority  among  Fair-traders,  at  least  as  a  Fair- 
trader  of  the  old  rock,  and  a  typical  party  man.  Like  Lord 
Salisbury  we  long  to  know  what  the  Fair-traders  do  want. 
When  one  of  them  comes  along  with  an  explanation  we 
read  him  with  interest,  and  for  that  reason  have  lent  an 
attentive  ear  to  Mr.  Kincaid. 
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On  full  consideration  it  appears  to  us  that  a  Fair-trader 
is  a  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  incompatible  things.  1  [e  is 
also  not  above  carping  at  words.  Mr.  Kincaid  t  akes  Lord 
Salisbury's  statement  that  wo  can  only  feed  one-third  of 
our  population,  and  says  that,  if  this  is  true  "  in  the  widest 
"  Imperial  sense,"  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  our 
domestic  arrangements.  Lord  Salisbury  was  speaking  of 
Great  Britain,  and  what  is  wrong  with  its  domestic  arrange- 
ments is  that  it  is  far  too  large  to  bo  fed  by  home  produce 
alone.  To  leavo  Mr.  Kincaid's  manner  for  his  matter — it 
appears  that  he  is  desirous  of  making  our  commerce  Imperial 
in  the  widest  sense,  of  encouraging  trade  between  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  to  tho  exclusion  of  the  wicked  foreigners  and 
the  benefit  of  all  Her  Majesty's  lieges.  With  this  excellent 
object  before  him  he  dwells  on  the  vast  quantities  of  food  to 
be  obtained  from  India,  "  at  least  as  cheap  as  from  any  other 
"  country."  "Well,  so  they  can  be,  and  so  they  are.  It  is 
precisely  Indian  corn  which  is  beating  the  English  farmer 
down  to  28s.  a  quarter  at  this  moment.  Then,  if  our 
Colonies  and  India  can  excel  the  foreigner  in  cheapness  and 
quantity,  what  is  the  need  of  legislation  to  help  them  %  and 
how  is  the  position  of  the  British  producer  the  better  %  Of 
two  things,  the  one ;  either  Indian  corn  is  to  come  in  cheap,  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  is,  the  English  farmer  is  undersold  as  before ; 
and,  except  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  it  matters  little  to  him 
■whether  it  is  by  corn  from  India  or  from  Russia.  If  it  is 
not,  then  the  price  of  food  is  raised  ;  and  how  is  India 
benefited  by  Fair-trade  1  In  a  sentence  of  an  almost  de- 
lightful character  Mr.  Kincaid,  who  wants  to  encourage  Colo- 
nial and  Indian  produce,  allows  that  the  agricultural  interest 
"  might  require  special  consideration."  From  this  it  appears 
that  a  Fair-trader  is  a  person  who  pays  himself  with  words. 
What  special  consideration  will  Mr.  Kincaid  give  agri- 
culture ?  and  is  it  to  raise  the  price  of  what  we  grow  1 
Manufactures  have  a  share  of  his  attention,  and  are  dealt 
with  in  sentences  which  we  hope  for  his  sake  will  not  fall 
under  the  eye  of  Mr.  John  Bright.  "  It  is  well  under- 
"  stood,"  he  says,  "  that  an  import  duty  imposed  on  articles 
"  of  commerce  coming  from  certain  countries  of  which  [of 
"  the  countries  1]  there  is  otherwise  an  abundant  supply 
"  would  be  paid  by  the  foreign  producer,  and  not  by  the 
"  consumer."  Neither  the  grammar  nor  the  sense  of  this 
sentence  is  without  obscurity;  but  we  take  Mr.  Kincaid 
to  mean  that,  when  the  colonist  and  the  foreigner  are  both 
prepared  to  sell  us  a  given  article  at  the  same  price,  we  can 
tax  the  latter  without  causing  the  former  to  raise  his  price. 
Now,  except  on  the  supposition  that  out  of  pure  love  to  our 
beaux  yeux  the  foreigner  is  going  to  export  goods  to  us  at 
a  loss  to  himself,  Mr.  Kincaid's  tax  would  raise  prices.  If 
the  foreigner  was  driven  out  or  hampered,  the  colonist 
(unless  human  nature  has  wonderfully  altered  in  these 
latter  days)  would  infallibly  benefit  in  the  usual  commercial 
way  by  the  control  of  the  market.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Mr.  Kincaid,  like  other  Fair-traders,  trusts  entirely 
to  the  good-nature  of  the  Colonies  to  repay  us  by  changes 
in  their  tariff  for  the  differential  duties  which  we  are  to 
establish  spontaneously  in  their  favour.  The  differential 
duties  do  puzzle  Mr.  Kincaid  a  little.  In  a  sentence  which 
is  quite  the  gem  of  his  letter,  he  makes  this  delicious  ad- 
mission. "  It  would  doubtless  be  necessary  to  make  some 
"  exceptions  as  regards  import  duties  on  the  few  important 
"  raw  materials  at  present  inadequately  produced  within 
"  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  such  as  cotton,  silk,  &c,  which 
"  might  still  be  admitted  free  of  duty  from  foreign  countries, 
"  and  thus  relieve  the  manufacturing  and  artisan  masses 
"  which  form  the  majority  cf  our  industrial  population 
"  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  they  would  derive  from 
"  the  proposed  revision."  Only  the  real  regard  we  entertain 
for  Mr.  Kincaid  causes  us  to  abstain  from  expressing  a  wish 
to  hear  Mr.  Bright  on  this  passage.  Has  Mr.  Kincaid  or 
any  other  Fair-trader  thought  for  a  moment  what  this 
exception  means,  or  tried  -to  realize  what  a  clamour  there 
would  be  over  its  complicated  working?  We  are  afraid 
not,  and  do  not  therefore  much  expect  that  either  he  or  any 
other  will  soon  supply  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  with  the 
intelligible  statement  of  policy  he  asks  for. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

THE  Report  recently  issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Children  is  painful  to  read,  and  too  shocking 
to  discuss  in  detail.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  reason 
to  hope  that  it  is  exaggerated,  or  even  to  believe  that  the 


benevolent  efforts  of  tho  Sociofy  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
light  more  than  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  parental 
cruelty  which  prevails.  The  little  girl  who  was  sent  up- 
stairs by  her  father  to  strip  for  a  thrashing,  while  lie  enjoyed 
some  preliminary  repose  on  a  sofa,  threw  herself  out  of  tho 
window  and  was  picked  up  dead.  Perhaps  thcro  was  no 
other  way  of  escape  open  to  her,  and,  at  all  events,  tho  one 
she  chose  was  effectual.  Tho  father  could  not,  of  course,  be 
legally  punished,  because  ho  had  not  killed  tho  child,  or 
even  beaten  her.  If  she  had  recovered,  it  would  havo  been 
very  difficult  to  rescuo  her  from  him  without  making  her  a 
ward  in  Chancery.  No  doubt  there  is  always  some  danger 
of  organized  bodies  like  this  Society  becoming  too  fussy  and 
inquisitorial.  Unnecessary  interference  with  family  life  is 
not  only  mischievous  in  itself,  but  justly  irritating  to  public 
opinion.  Moreover,  the  lesson  that  to  come  between  the 
victim  and  the  tyrant,  except  decisively  and  once  for  all, 
does  the  victim  more  harm  than  good  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Don  Quixote.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  no  legislation  can 
really  protect  children  from  ill-usage,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  people  cannot  be  humanized  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Even  the  influences  of  morality  and  religion  have  but 
an  imperfect  effect.  If  the  Society  were  empowered  to- 
morrow to  take  any  boys  and  girls  for  whom  they  could 
find  a  home  out  of  the  custody  of  parents  who  treated  them 
brutally,  there  would  remain  thousands  of  cases  for  which 
the}'  could  not  provide,  or  of  which  they  would  never  hear. 
The  natural  indignation  of  neighbours  is  probably  of  some 
avail,  and  the  ruffian  whose  daughter  committed  suicide  in 
circumstances  which  we  have  already  described  may  be 
thankful  that  he  was  not  lynched.  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  the  Legislature  might  do.  It  is  not  a  great  thing, 
perhaps,  and  may  even  strike  some  people  as  trivial.  If, 
however,  it  were  enacted  that  the  lives  of  children  should 
not  be  insured  for  the  benefit  of  their  parents,  one  motive 
for  getting  rid  of  inconvenient  incumbrances  would  dis- 
appear from  the  mind  of  the  worst  father  or  mother.  There 
is  generally  a  spice  of  self-interest  at  the  bottom  of  the 
most  barbarous  crimes.  Pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  pain 
is  not  so  uncommon  as  one  would  be  glad  to  think.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  parents 
who  are  afraid  of  committing  murder,  or  rather  of  being 
hanged,  will  do  all  they  can  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
offspring  without  risking  their  own  necks.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know,  though  perhaps  almost  impossible  to 
discover,  in  how  many  cases  where  children  have  been 
starved,  or  kicked,  or  bullied  into  another  world  there  was 
a  little  transaction  with  an  Insurance  Office  after  these 
tactics  had  proved  successful.  It  was  an  old  and  sound 
principle  of  English  law  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
give  himself  an  interest  in  another  person's  death.  Murder 
in  the  family  is  deplorably  easy,  and  must  often  be  profit- 
able. But  the  opportunities  need  not  be  artificially  mul- 
tiplied. 

The  recent  trial  of  Serne  and  Goldfinch  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  drew  attention  in  a  forcible  way  to  this 
practice  of  infantile  insurance.  As  the  prisoners  were 
acquitted  of  murder,  and  are  to  be  tried  at  the  next  Sessions 
for  arson,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  the  facts.  But  the  question  how  the  fire  was  caused 
is  not  immediately  material.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
lives  of  Serne's  children  who  were  burnt  to  death  had  been 
insured,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  expressed  his  surprise. 
The  Judge  was  inclined  at  first  to  think  the  practice 
illegal ;  but,  on  looking  into  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  he 
satisfied  himself  that  he  was  mistaken.  No  blame,  of  course, 
attaches  to  Companies  or  Associations  which  confine  them- 
selves within  the  law  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  amount  of 
the  insurance  is  limited.  But  the  whole  system  is  bad,  and 
ought  to  bo  abolished.  There  is  an  old  and  rather  cynical 
saying  to  the  effect  that,  if  a  wife  be  murdered  by  her 
husband,  or  a  husband  by  his  wife,  no  further  motive  than 
tho  actual  relationship  need  be  sought.  If  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  an  insured  child  has  many  dangers  to  fear. 
It  is  not  yet,  we  understand,  possible  to  insure  babies  in 
arms,  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  pure  infanticide  needs 
no  statutory  stimulus.  The  barbarities  disclosed  by  the 
Society's  Report,  many  of  which  were  inflicted  on  children 
of  insurable  age,  are  far  worse  than  child-murder.  That  they 
i  were  all  of  them  designed  to  cause  death  cannot,  of  course, 
j  be  said,  and  is  probably  not  true.  But  the  love  of  torture 
is  infinitely  rarer  than  the  love  of  gain ;  and,  while  the 
weaker  motive  cannot  be  removed,  the  stronger  one,  to 
some  extent,  can.  The  law  cannot,  unhappily,  alter  the 
facts  that  children  are  expensive  to  feed,  and  that  many 
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families  are  too  large  for  the  incomes  on  which  they  have 
to  be  supported.  But,  if  we  are  unable  to  do  every- 
thing, that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  something. 
The  punishment  of  Hogging  has  not  yet  been  tried  upon 
inhuman  parents.  Yet,  if  a  man  who  knocks  down 
another  and  steals  sixpence  from  him  is  subjected  to  cor- 
poral chastisement,  we  do  not  quite  understand  why  a  man 
who  draws  a  red-hot  poker  across  the  eyes  of  his  blind 
daughter  should  escape  with  a  whole  skin.  There  would 
certainly  be  much  more  sympathy  with  the  sentence  in  the 
second  instance  than  in  the  first,  and  in  these  matters  the 
average  opinion  of  society  is  not  a  bad  guide.  It  is,  we 
believe,  a  physiological  truth  that  cruel  people  are  usually 
very  sensitive  to  pain,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  advantage 
should  not  be  taken  of  this  providential  arrangement. 
However  that  may  be,  the  whole  subject  of  children's  insur- 
ance, the  limits  of  age  and  amount  fixed  by  statute,  and  the 
consequences  of  such  an  apparent  anomaly,  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  Home  Otfice  and  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  ORDER  OF  THE  IRISH  LAND  COMMISSION. 

NOTHING  could  more  curiously  illustrate  the  prevailing 
shortness  of  political  memory  than  the  excitement 
which  has  been  created,  apparently  on  both  sides  of  politics, 
by  the  recently  issued  Order  of  the  Irish  Land  Commis- 
sioners. Their  action  seems  to  have  caused  astonishment 
even  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters — so  much  astonish- 
ment, indeed,  that  after  describing  it  on  Thursday  as 
"  another  surprise,"  the  Daily  News  came  on  Friday  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  surprise  created  by  it — or,  in  other 
words,  its  own  emotions  of  the  previous  morning — was 
"  obviously  insincere."  The  Irish  Loyalist  press,  less 
severely  self-analytic,  apparently  sticks  to  its  description  of 
the  step  as  a  Ministerial  "  coup  d'etat."  It  would,  of 
course,  be  about  as  reasonable  to  apply  such  a  description 
to  an  Order  in  Council  made  under  the  provisions  of  a 
statute  as  to  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  The 
critics  of  the  Government,  whether  well  or  ill  affected  towards 
it,  who  have  been  so  freely  relieving  their  minds  on  this 
subject,  would  have  done  better  to  reserve  their  criticisms 
until  after  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  Land  Act 
of  last  Session.  Even  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  that 
enactment  would  have  reminded  them,  first,  that  the  question 
of  the  revision  of  Irish  rents  has  passed  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Land  Commission ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Commissioners  themselves  have  no  discretion  left  to  them 
as  to  whether  they  will  revise  rents  or  not.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  "  may,"  but  of  "  shall."  Under  the  Act  they  are  bound 
to  determine  what,  if  any,  variation  ought  to  be  made  in 
all  rents  fixed  by  them  in  the  years  1881  to  1885  inclusive, 
so  as  to  make  them  correspond  to  the  difference  between 
agricultural  prices  in  each  of  those  years  and  the  prices  now 
ruling.  And,  since  it  is  not  denied  anywhere  that  prices 
have  fallen  in  the  interim,  it  follows  that  this  determination 
of  the  rents  must  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  result  in  a  re- 
duction. It  is  to  be  regretted,  no  doubt,  that  the  Order  just 
issued  does  not  express  the  unanimous  view  of  the  Com- 
missioners ;  but,  though  Judge  O'Hagan  does  not  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  "  finds  himself  unable  to  concur  with 
"  his  colleagues,"  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  can 
have  severed  from  them  on  any  question  of  principle.  The 
duty  of  the  Commission  is  too  clear  under  the  Act  to 
admit  of  any  such  supposition,  and  we  can  only  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  difference  of  opinion  is  confined  solely  to 
the  question  of  assessment. 

The  variations  ordered  by  the  Commission  range  from 
22  per  cent.,  or  about  4.9.  §<l.  in  the  pound,  in  the  poorer 
districts,  and  in  respect  of  the  rent  fixed  in  188 1,  to  2^  per 
cent.,  or  Gd.  in  the  pound,  in  the  more  prosperous  localities, 
on  rent  fixed  in  1885.  With  some  of  the  cases  determined 
in  this  year  when  the  decline  in  prices  had  fully  declared 
itself,  and  allowance  was  accordingly  made  for  it  in  the 
Land  Courts,  the  Commissioners  have  very  properly 
refused  •  to  interfere ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  average 
of  the  reduction  effected  by  them  all  over  Ireland  amounts 
to  some  12  or  14  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that,  upon  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  decline  in  prices  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  Act,  the  reduction  is  not  excessive ;  and  the  proba- 
bility is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Parnellite  organs  are 
describing  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  as  fatal  to  the 
last  hopes  of  the  tenants,  and  denouncing  the  measure  of 
relief  afforded  by  it  to  the  tenants  as  ludicrously  inadequate. 


Inasmuch,  however,  as  Michael  Davitt  has  been  recently 
adjuring  the  tenantry  to  stand  out  for  a  reduction  of  from 
50  to  80  per  cent.,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  they,  too, 
should  find  the  Order  of  the  Laud  Commission  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. No  doubt  it  will  be  possible  to  deal  sharply 
and  effectively  under  the  present  law  with  Mr.  Davitt  or, 
any  other  agitator  who  seeks  to  reduce  his  confiscatory 
theories  to  action  ;  but  the  necessity,  if  it  should  arise,  will 
be  a  very  significant  commentary  on  the  futility  of  such 
coquetting  with  that  so-called  remedial  policy  which  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  hands  has  already  wrought  such  widespread 
mischief  in  Ireland.  Nothing  that  any  English  Govern- 
ment or  Legislature  can  do,  short  of  handing  over  the 
property  of  the  Irish  landlords  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Irish 
tenants,  will  ever  avail  to  disarm  those  agitators  whose 
object  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
Irish  tenant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  convince  him  that  the 
only  way  of  improving  it  effectually  and  permanently  is  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  party  of  political  Separation. 
The  hopelessness  of  all  such  legislative  attempts  to  vie  with 
demagogues  by  whom,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
legislator  must  always  be  outbidden  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  most  firmly  held  articles  in  our  political  creed ;  and  the 
result  of  this  latest  experiment  has  certainly  not  tended  to 
shake  it.  But  we  expressed  our  opinion  on  that  experiment 
before  it  was  tried,  and  this  is  no  time  to  repeat  the  protest. 
The  step  was  irrevocably  taken  when  the  Land  Act  of  last 
Session  was  passed,  and  it  is  idle  to  raise  an  outcry  against 
the  adoption  of  the  measures  necessary  to  give  formal  effect 
to  the  statute. 


"  GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  BANKS." 

WE  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley's  Report  on 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Trustees  Savings  Bank  at 
Cardiff  is  much  the  kind  of  document  which  we  ought  to 
have  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  read  some  day.  The 
document  does  not  tell  a  story  at  all  creditable  to  human 
nature,  nor  is  the  discussion  still  going  on  over  it  in  all 
respects  honourable  to  the  persons  taking  part  in  it.  To 
put  it  briefly,  the  Report  shows  how  very  likely  the  practice 
of  conducting  business,  not  as  business  but  as  charity,  is  to 
lead  to  fraud  and  embezzlement.  The  Savings  Bank  was 
started,  like  others,  to  help  the  cause  of  thrift  among  the 
poor.  It  had  an  imposing  list  of  trustees  who  were  to  see 
that  it  was  properly  conducted,  out  of  pure  love  to  their 
fellow-man.  Government  borrowed  the  deposits  made  in  it, 
and  so  gave  it  an  informal  right  to  be  considered  a  national 
affair.  Of  course  this  was  no  guarantee  to  the  depositors  if 
they  had  understood  it ;  but,  being  by  the  nature  of  things 
poor  and  ignorant  people,  they  did  not  understand.  They 
thought  that  the  Government's  responsibility  not  only  bound 
it  to  keep  its  word  as  regards  the  money  it  borrowed,  but 
to  protect  the  depositors  generally.  No  doubt  this  mistake 
might  have  led  to  no  harm  if  the  trustees  had  kept  a  tight 
hand  on  the  bank.  But  trustees,  even  when  they  are 
marquesses  and  mayors,  are  merely  human.  After  a  time 
they  found  that  keeping  a  tight  hand  on  a  commercial 
undertaking  is  a  troublesome  business.  Trustees  and  Boards 
of  Directors  have  not  always  been  able  to  prevent  fraud  and 
gross  mismanagement  when  they  were  engaged  in  ordinary 
business.  When  they  hold  their  places  from  charitable 
motives,  which,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  means  as 
a  matter  of  form,  they  do  still  less.  The  Cardiff  Savings 
Bank  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  actuary,  and  after  a  time 
these  were  not  clean  hands.  Deposits  were  received  at 
improper  times  to  improper  amounts,  and  treated  in  an 
improper  way.  Accountants  did  nothing  or  too  little. 
Trustees  signed  whatever  was  put  before  them  blindly.  The 
bank  became  a  milch  cow  for  the  ingenious  milker.  Finally 
the  net  upshot  of  the  "  charity  "  was  that  the  depositors 
whom  it  was  to  have  helped  lost  seven-and-thirty  thousand 
pounds  odd. 

It  would  seem  from  Mr.  LYULrii  Stanley's  Report  that 
the  laxness  of  the  trustees  went  very  near  to  being  com- 
plicity. What  their  actual  criminality  or  responsibility 
may  amount  to  it  would  be  premature  to  say  until  a 
Court  has  decided.  Unfortunately  there  is  very  little 
chance  that  a  legal  decision  will  be  obtained.  The  trustees 
are  in  a  position  to  fight  the  case  and  the  depositors  are 
not.  Under  these  circumstances  nothing  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  done  until  Parliament  takes  the  whole  system  of 
"  Government "  Savings  Banks  in  hand.  The  attitude  of 
the  trustee  is  not,  we  think,  a  dignified  one.    In  the  ordi- 
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nary  business  of  life,  when  a  marriage  settlement  or  the 
property  of  a  minor  is  in  question,  his  responsibility,  as 
many  have  found  to  thoir  cost,  is  a  very  roal  thing ;  but, 
then,  in  those  cases  thcro  is  somobody  to  bring  him  to  book. 
In  this  thoro  is  not,  and  so  it  is  possiblo  for  tho  friends  of 
the  poor  to  complcto  their  charitablo  exertions  in  favour 
of  thrift  by  refusing  to  holp  towards  lightening  the  loss 
made  possible  by  thoir  own  neglect.  It  is  an  important 
question  whether  tho  name  of  the  Government  ought  to  be 
any  longer  allowed  to  give  credit  to  a  number  of  institu- 
tions which,  as  this  and  other  similar  cases  have  shown,  are 
so  peculiarly  liable  to  mismanagement.  No  doubt  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  really  responsible,  but  the  depositors  think  it  is, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Stato  ought  not  to  be,  even  by 
ignorance  and  accident,  allowed  to  bolster  up  a  fraud. 
Savings  banks  have  done  good  work,  and,  as  a  rule,  are 
well  managed  no  doubt.  But  it  is  at  least  probable  that 
they  have  done  all  the  good  they  can.  At  present  they  are 
no  longer  necessary,  since  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
give  the  same  encouragement  to  thrift  under  the  direct 
control  and  on  the  full  responsibility  of  the  Government. 
The  Trustees  Banks  are  no  longer  necessary,  and  they  are  a 
source  of  expense  to  the  State.  It  would  seem  that  the 
time  has  come  for  ceasing  to  extend  any  exceptional 
privileges  to  them.  If  charitable  persons  choose  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  Mr.  Ewen  and  his  Mends  at  Hawick, 
and  start  a  bank  to  help  small  depositors  on  their  own 
responsibility  and  on  ordinary  principles,  they  may  legiti- 
mately do  so ;  but  Government  would  probably  serve  the 
cause  of  thrift  best  by  declining  to  deal  further  with 
private  banks  on  exceptional  terms,  and  confining  its 
dealings  with  the  small  depositors  to  its  own  banks,  which 
it  can  control  and  for  which  it  must  answer. 


A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEM. 

CHRISTMAS  is  a  season  dedicated  to  the  pastime  of 
solving  ingenious  puzzles,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Howard  Livesey  should  not  desire  to  contribute  as 
well  as  another  to  the  amusements  of  the  fireside.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Times  he  has  just  propounded  to  us  the  problem 
whether  Lord  Salisbury,  in  expressing  a  particular  opinion, 
which  Mr.  Livesey  cites  and  combats,  "  spoke  unadvisedly 
"  with  his  lips,"  or  was  "  under  a  delusion,"  or  "  had  some 
"  ulterior  object  to  serve  "  by  advancing  a  theory  which  he 
knew  to  be  unsound.  The  last  of  these  three  hypotheses 
is  a  little  discourteous,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Livesey  rejects  it,  and  confines  himself  to  the  two  former. 
These  appear  to  us  to  savour  somewhat  of  the  error  of 
"  cross-division,"  since  some  men  who  speak  unadvisedly 
with  their  lips  do  so  because  they  are  under  a  delusion, 
while  all  men  under  a  delusion,  unless  they  keep  it  to  them- 
selves, must  sometimes  speak  unadvisedly  with  their  lips. 
Let  that  pass,  however,  and  let  us  see  what  Lord 
Salisbury's  statement  was.  He  actually  argued,  says  Mr. 
Livesey,  "  that  political  clubs  were  more  effective  in  pro- 
"  moting  temperance  than  the  direct  efforts  of  temperance 
"  Societies";  but,  though  it  may  be  pleasant  for  people  to 
believe  this,  and  though  Mr.  Livesey  regrets  to  take  from 
them  "  any  item  of  solace  or  encouragement,"  he  cannot 
resist  a  sense  of  duty  which  moves  him  to  controvert  Lord 
Salisbury's  doctrine,  and  to  show  that  it  is  altogether 
unsound  and  untrue."  Now  the  easiest  way  of  proving  its 
untruth  and  unsoundness,  and  the  way  most  likely,  therefore, 
to  be  taken  by  a  cautious  disputant,  would  be  to  show  that 
political  are  not  more  effective  than,  but  only  as  effective  as, 
temperance  Societies  in  promoting  temperance.  A  some- 
what bolder  course  would  be  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
former  associations  are  less  effective  for  the  purpose  than 
the  latter.  A  yet  more  enterprising  disputant  might  go 
about  to  prove  that  they  are  not  effective  for  it  at  all.  But 
no  tactics  so  spiritless  as  these  will  satisfy  Mr.  Livesey. 
He  is  determined,  as  the  schoolboys  say,  to  "  tell  a  good  one  " 
while  he  is  about  it;  and,  accordingly,  the  form  of  elenchus 
which  he  adopts,  stated  with  all  the  close  and  vigorous  logic 
1  of  Lord  Peter,  is  the  following : — "  If  Lord  Salisbury, 
"  instead  of  affirming  that  political  clubs  tended  to  temper- 
I  "  ance,  and  were  more  effective  than  temperance  Societies, 
|  "  had  said  that  they  were  more  dangerous  to  our  best  young 
"  men  than  public-houses  or  dram-shops,  he  would  have 
"  stated  a  fact  which  none  could  controvert." 

So  there  is  an  end  of  that.    If  no  one  can  controvert  Mr. 
Livesey's  last  proposition,  it  follows  that  he  has  proved  his 


point.    Tho  game  is  over,  and  he  has  won  it.    We  congra- 
tulate him  ;  but  now  for  tho  puzzle.    1 I  ow  came  Lord 
Salisbury  to  mistake,  not  merely  an  ineffective  remedy  for 
an  effective  ono,  but  a  poison  for  an  antidote  ?    And,  first, 
how  has  Mr.  Livesey  himself  been  saved  from  tho  possi- 
bility of  any  such  mistake?    Marry,  thus,    lie  calls  oc- 
casionally "  at  a  club  to  meet  a  friend,  generally  in  tho 
"  forenoon,"  and  "  I  have  been  grioved,"  ho  says,  "  to  see  a 
"  number  of  youths,  some  of  whom  could  not  afford  the 
"  time,  and  none  of  whom  could  afford  tho  ill-effect  on 
"  health,  character,  and  destiny,  come  in  to  drink  beer  or 
"  porter,  with  perhaps  a  bit  of  cheese  and  bread."  Now 
the  question  is,  Did  Lord  Salisbury  know  of  this  practice 
to  which  Mr.  Livesey  refers  ?    Or  rather,  since  he  must  be 
assumed  to  have  known  of  it — for  the  dissolute  custom  of 
lunching,  "  generally  in  the  forenoon,"  too,  is  matter  of 
painful  notoriety — how  came  it  that  he  was  unable  to 
draw  from  it  the  conclusion,  the  irresistible  conclusion, 
which  has  been  drawn  from  it  by  Mr.  Livesey  1    Did  he 
speak  unadvisedly  witli  his  lips  because  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  some  of  our  best  young  men  cannot  afford  the 
time  for  lunching,  and  that  none  of  them  can  afford  to 
suffer  the  ill-effects  of  lunch  upon  "  his  destiny  "  ?    Or  is 
he  under  the  delusion  that  the  sight  of  a  number  of 
youths  drinking  beer  or  porter,  "  with  perhaps  a  bit  of 
"  cheese  and  bread  "  (not  bread  and  cheese  observe ;  note 
the  longing  of  the  depraved  palate  for  the  more  stimulating 
of  the  two  edibles) — is  Lord  Salisbury  under  the  delusion 
that  this  humiliating  spectacle  is  not  a  proof  that  political 
clubs  are  more  dangerous  to  our  best  young  men  than 
public-houses  or   dram-shops  ?    Or,  lastly,  did  he  speak 
merely  with  the  ulterior  object  of  showing  that  "  his  party 
"  are  not  prepared  to  join  in  any  direct  attempt  to  hinder 
"  or  abolish  "  the  custom  of  lunching  on  bread  and  cheese 
and  beer?    We  cannot  accept  the  last  theory  for  a  moment, 
and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Livesey  that  Lord 
Salisbury  "  spoke  in  ignorance  of  the  moral  influence  of 
"  club  life  in  regard  especially  to  the  drinking  "  (and  eating) 
"  habits."    But  ignorance  of  the  moral  influence  of;  known 
and  patently  existing  facts— what  is  that  but  another  name 
for  either  want  of  intelligence  or  moral  insensibility  1  So 
that,  after  all,  we  must  dismiss  Mr.  Livesey's  problem  with 
alternative  solutions.    Lord  Salisbury  must  either  have  a 
different  standard  of  morals  from  Mr.  Livesey,  or  the  in- 
telligence of  the  two  men  is  of  a  different  order.  We  believe 
that  we  have  ourselves  privately  guessed  the  right  answer  as 
between  the  two ;  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  traditions 
of  the  season  to  let  out  the  secret. 


THE  YEAR. 

LOYALTY,  good  manners,  and  even  accuracy  require  that  any 
review  of  1887  should  begin  by  recording  that  it  has  been 
most  memorable  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  as  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  Englishmen 
have  grumbled  a  little  at  the  constant  repetition  of  the  word 
Jubilee,  but  they  have  celebrated  the  occasion  none  the  less 
heartily.  From  all  parts  of  the  Empire  have  come  expressions  of 
loyalty  not  less  warm  than  any  uttered  by  those  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  who  live  in  Great  Britain.  Foreign  nations  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  repeat  the  assurances  of  friendship  usually 
made  by  diplomatists  and  statesmen,  with  additional  emphasis. 
The  ceremonies  arranged  to  celebrate  the  conclusion  of  fifty  years 
of  a  reign  which  has  been  always  prosperous,  generally  peaceful, 
and  sometimes  triumphant,  have  been  of  due  splendour.  Her 
Majesty's  procession  to  and  from  the  thanksgiving  service  at  West- 
minster Abbey  on  the  21st  June  was  the  most  remarkable  London 
has  seen  since  the  entry  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  far  more  magnificent.  A  long  series  of  cele- 
brations was  worthily  closed  by  a  naval  review  at  Spithead  on  the 
23rd  July,  which  could  assuredly  not  have  been  equalled  in  the 
waters  of  any  other  Power.  The  Jubilee  has  left  a  permanent 
record  in  the  form  of  institutions  of  a  patriotic  or  charitable 
character.  If  it  has  also  inflicted  on  the  coinage  a  singularly 
undignified  and  inadequate  portrait  of  Her  Majesty,  this  misfor- 
tune must  be  borne  with  philosophy.  Better  than  any  artistic,  or 
even  charitable,  record  of  the  year  has  been  the  universal  national 
assertion  of  the  value  put  on  the  national  unity  by  the  inhabitants 
of  every  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  The  disloyal  talk  of  a 
small  minority  was  temporarily  cowed  into  entire  silence.  The 
insignificance  of  the  minority  itself  was  made  memorably  con- 
spicuous, and  tho  empty  vapouring  of  a  few  traitors  only  served  to 
call  attention  to  their  want  of  power. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  has  been  less  pleasantly  spent  in 
fighting  against  disorder  and  treason  in  Ireland,  and  against  dis- 
order which  would  like  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  treason  in 
England.    It  appeared  not  impossible  last  Jannary   that  the 
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Government  would  be  seriously  hampered,  if  not  crippled,  by  the 
sudden  secession  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  enlivened  the 
last  days  of  18S6  by  retiring  from  office  with  such  haste  and 
determination  that  the  news  of  bis  resignation  appeared  in 
the  papers  before  it  was  formally  completed.  In  the  confusion 
caused  by  this  incident  there  was  much  talk  of  a  coalition  to 
be  formed  between  the  Conservatives  and  that  section  of  the 
Unionist-Liberals  which  is  more  particularly  attached  to  Lord 
Hartingtou.  Lord  Salisbury  did  at  least  offer  places  in  the 
Cabinet  to  some  members  of  this  party.  A  coalition  which  could 
hardly  have  proved  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Cabinet  was 
avoided.  Mr.  Goschen,  in  whose  later  Parliamentary  life  there 
was  nothing  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  act  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, succeeded  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  the  Exchequer.  Mr. 
Smith  succeeded  him  iu  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  took  over  the  First  Lordship  of  the  Treasury  from  the 
Premier.  The  Ministry  met  the  House  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  financier  of  the  first  rank  and  most  admirable  debater, 
while  it  continued  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Unionist-Liberal 
party  as  a  whole.  A  later  change  in  the  Cabinet,  caused  by  the 
retirement  of  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  from  the  Irish  Secretary- 
ship on  account  of  ill-health,  brought  forward  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
who  has  made  himself  a  gieat  reputation  iu  the  most  arduous  of 
all  Cabinet  posts. 

Another  at  least  superficial  danger  to  the  Unionist  party  also 
disappeared,  leaving  it  as  strong  as  before,  at  an  early  period  in  the 
Session.  If  Sir  William  Harcourt  could  have  managed  it  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  hospitality  and  private  influence,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  all  that  portion  of  the  Liberal-Unionists  which  is 
nearer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  than  to  Lord  Hartington  would  have 
rejoined  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  Conference,  consisting  of  Sir  William 
himself,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Morley,  and 
Lord  Herschell,  met  round  a  memorable  table.  What  they 
exactly  did  is,  with  one  exception,  not  very  definitely  known  even, 
apparently,  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  themselves.  The 
exception  is  the  confirmation  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  more  wicked  to  help  the  Conservatives  to  preserve  the 
Union  than  to  band  with  Liberals  to  destroy  it.  The  Separatists 
carried  him  off  from  the  Round  Table,  after  a  brief  interval — but 
they  gained  nothing  else.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  to  be  enticed 
by  illusory  concessions,  and  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  has  re- 
mained unbroken. 

The  work  of  the  Unionist  party,  whether  Ministerial  or  inde- 
pendent, throughout  the  year  has  been  to  fight  the  Irish  party  of 
disorder.  For  this  year,  at  least,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak 
of  the  Session  apart  from  the  general  conflict  with  the  party  of 
riot  and  pillage.  Very  little,  indeed,  was  done  in  Parliament  be- 
yond fighting  the  Irish  and  their  English  allies.  The  two 
together  dragged  out  the  debate  on  the  Address;  delayed  the  pass- 
ing of  the  new  Procedure  rule  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the 
Closure ;  and,  when  it  was  at  last  forced  through,  contested 
every  word  of  the  Crimes  Act ;  and,  finally,  forced  the  majority 
to  fall  back  on  a  resource  superior  even  to  the  Closure — on  a  vote 
which  substantially  meant  that  Parliament  was  being  defied,  and 
must  use  power,  pure  and  simple,  to  compel  obedience.  It  is 
enough,  in  looking  back  on  the  year,  to  note  the  dates  of  such  a 
Session.  Parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  separated 
on  the  1 6th  of  September.  Of  these  eight  months,  one  was  spent 
in  aimless  talk  over  the  Address,  and  one  in  merely  obstructive 
gabble  against  the  new  Closure  rule ;  nearly  four,  not  in  debating 
the  Crimes  Bill,  but  in  wrangling  over  its  first  clauses,  or  in  beat- 
ing down  open  contumacy  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition ;  and  the 
remainder  in  carrying  a  small  Land  Act  to  facilitate  the  working 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure,  or  in  renewed  struggles  with  Irish 
faction.  The  net  result  of  the  Session  was  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Government  by  assimilating  the  legal  procedure  of  Ire- 
land to  that  of  Scotland.  The  new  Crimes  Act  is  distinguished 
from  a  long  series  of  predecessors  in  two  respects.  It  is  to  be  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  law  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  exceptionally 
mild.  In  future,  whenever  a  district  is  disturbed  by  outrage,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  will  have 
power  to  proclaim  it,  and  to  set  in  motion  the  exceptional  powers 
given  by  the  Act.  The  exceptional  powers  do  not  go  beyond  the 
right  to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  rioters,  or  speakers  who 
incite  to  riot,  with  the  proviso  that,  when  the  sentence  of  the 
magistrate  exceeds  a  mouth's  imprisonment,  an  appeal  is  allowed, 
and  the  right  to  change  the  venue  when  Government  is  of  opinion 
that  a  fair  trial  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  disturbed  district. 
There  is  also  a  power  to  proclaim  any  dangerous  association. 
Until  this  Bill  became  law  the  conflict  with  Irish  anarchy  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  Ireland  the 
National  League,  supported  by  the  formation  of  an  English  party 
favourable  to  Separation,  had  so  completely  established  its  power 
that  the  law  was  practically  in  abeyance.  There  was  riot  at 
Youglial  in  March,  and  one  of  the  mob  was  bayoneted ;  and  in 
July  there  was  a  violent  defiance  of  the  police  during  some  evic- 
tions at  Coolgreany.  These,  and  a  few  other  incidents  of  the  same 
kind,  appeared  exceptional,  because  as  a  rule  Government,  ham- 
pered by  the  necessity  of  acting  under  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  law  of  England,  was  unable  to  deal  with  a  community  which, 
unlike  the  English,  is  hostile  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
When,  however,  the  Coercion  Bill  had  been  passed,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  was  able  to  act,  there  was  a  momentary  effervescence  of 
disorder.  As  soon  as  Government  had  the  necessary  power  in  its 
hands,  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
National  League  was  declared  to  be  a  seditious  association.  Its 


meetings  were  forbidden,  and  it  became  illegal  to  report  them  ia 
the  papers.  An  immediate  attempt  to  stir  up  riotous  opposition  by 
violent  talk  iu  the  House  of  Commons  was  followed  by  disorderly 
proceedings  in  Ireland.  English  Separatist  members,  encouraged 
by  the  tolerance  of  modern  times  for  all  forms  of  opposition  to 
Government,  took  upon  themselves  to  go  over  to  Ireland  and  incite 
mobs  which  needed  no  incitement  to  violence.  The  first  and 
worst  consequence  of  their  interference  was  seen  at  Mitchelstown. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  that  place  on  the  9th  of  September  to 
express  sympathy  with  Mr.  O'Brien.  The  police,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  attempted  to  take  reports  of  the  speeches.  They 
were  opposed,  and,  by  the  direct  instigation  of  speakers  on  the 
platform,  were  murderously  attacked.  After  being  driven  into 
their  barrack,  they  fired  in  self-defence,  and  shot  two  of  the  mob 
in  the  street,  who  (almost  as  a  matter  of  course)  turned  out  to  be 
"  innocent "  spectators.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  turn  this 
event  into  a  useful  political  "  atrocity.''  Mr.  Harrington,  in  Ire- 
land, was  allowed  by  the  coroner  to  make  an  extraordinary  display 
of  rowdyism  during  the  inquest  on  the  two  men  shot  by  the 
police.  In  England  Mr.  Gladstone  endeavoured  to  make  a 
political  cry  out  of  "Remember  Mitchelstown!"  Mr.  Morley, 
at  Newcastle,  argued  that  the  police  were  not  entitled  to  pass 
through  a  crowd  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  the  very  end  of  the  Session,  an  effort  was  made  to 
turn  the  riot  into  an  excuse  for  obstructive  debate.  These  efforts 
on  the  side  of  sedition  were  damped  at  once  by  the  report  of  an 
extraordinarily  brutal  murder  in  Clare.  A  gang  of  Moonlighters 
were  caught  by  the  police  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  murder  a 
farmer  named  Sexton,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
League.  In  the  scuffle  a  Police  Inspector  named  Whelahan,  who 
was  attempting  to  arrest  one  of  the  criminals,  was  shockingly 
murdered.  This  illustration  of  the  teaching  of  the  League  was 
answer  enough  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  Separatist  speakers.  Sub- 
sequent events  in  England  have  persuaded  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the 
prospects  of  his  party  will  not  be  improved  by  a  too  indiscriminate 
recommendation  of  disorderly  hostility  to  the  police. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  in  whose  interest  the  Mitchelstown  meeting  was 
called,  has  run  a  somewhat  chequered  course  of  opposition  to  the 
Government  throughout  the  year,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  several  others.  In  the  spring  he  visited  Canada  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  promoting  an  agitation  agaiost  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  an  Irish 
landlord.  The  mission  was  far  from  successful  in  Canada,  where 
Mr.  O'Brien  had  a  narrow  escape  from  lynching,  and  in  the  United 
States  the  agitator  had  a  reception  from  his  own  allies  which 
excited  considerable  amusement.  The  Socialist  agitator,  Father 
McGlynn,  succeeded  in  getting  him  condemned  as  a  friend  to 
capital.  On  his  return,  Mr.  O'Brien  reasserted  his  importance  by 
securing  a  sentence  of  three  months'  imprisonment  under  the 
Coercion  Act.  After  availing  himself  of  every  delay  afforded  him 
by  the  right  of  appeal,  he  was  at  last  committed,  first  to  Cork,  and 
then  to  Tullamore  jail,  where  he  has  further  endeared  himself  to 
the  Irish  nation  by  heroically  making  his  delicacy  of  constitution 
an  excuse  for  refusing  to  wear  the  prison  clothes.  Other  agitators 
have  striven  to  follow  his  example.  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt  have  defied  the  law  in  a  small  way ;  but,  though 
they  took  every  precaution  to  secure  their  safety,  and  the  last  of 
the  tbree  uttered  his  defiance  from  behind  his  wife  on  the  plat- 
form, the  Government  has  been  too  strong  for  them.  Sooner  or  later 
they  have  gone  to  prison.  The  resolute  application  of  the  law 
has  begun  to  produce  a  good  effect,  and  Ireland  is  settling  down. 
The  visits  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  of 
Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen  to  Dublin,  have  given  the 
Unionist  party  an  opportunity  for  impressive  counter  demonstra- 
tions to  the  factious  disturbances  of  the  Separatists.  There  ha8 
not  been  any  striking  single  example  of  the  Government's  victory, 
but  it  has  been  successful  in  many  ways  in  breaking  up  the 
National  League,  iu  capturing  and  punishing  offenders,  and  ia 
encouraging  the  law-abiding  part  of  the  community  to  show  as 
much  firmness  as  it  ever  does  in  Ireland.  In  Great  Britain,  from 
which  the  real  support  of  the  law  must  come,  the  events  of  the 
year  have  encouraged  the  Unionists,  and  have  strengthened  the 
conviction  that  the  Separatists  do  not  represent  the  best,  or  even 
in  any  real  sense  the  greater,  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

In  England  certainly,  and  in  Scotland  probably,  the  course  of 
events  in  the  year  has  weakened  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  party  still 
further.  Some  of  the  less  prudent  and  more  honest  among  his 
followers  have  rashly  applied  the  Irish  principles  of  their  leader 
iu  London  itself,  and  have  given  Englishmen  a  direct  personal  ex- 
perience of  what  lawlessness  means.  With  curious  infelicity  they 
chose  London  itself  as  the  place  for  their  experiment.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  little  handful  of  agitators  who  call 
themselves  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  have  encouraged 
sporadic  outbreaks  of  disorder  here  and  there  in  the  capital. 
Trafalgar  Square  was  their  favourite  place  of  meeting.  During 
the  summer  the  fine  weather  or  the  Jubilee  festivities  sus- 
pended or  concealed  their  exertions,  but  in  the  autumn  they 
came  up  again.  For  weeks  Trafalgar  Square  was  turned  into  a 
meeting  place  for  a  mob.  At  last  even  the  patience  and  good 
humour  of  Londoners  were  worn  out.  The  Home  Secretary  was 
appealed  to  to  protect  an  important  neighbourhood  from  serious 
inconvenience  and  loss.  After  not  a  little  hesitation  and  several 
changes  of  its  mind,  the  Home  Office  decided  to  act.  Further 
meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square  were  forbidden,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  enforce  the  order.  This  decision  was  immediately  wel- 
comed by  the  rather  numerous  class  of  persons  who  have  beea 
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trained  within  the  Inst  twenty  years  to  tho  belief  that,  if 
disorder  is  only  aggressive  enough,  it  must  defeat  any  Govern- 
ment. They  thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  for  a  triumphant 
riot,  and  prepared  to  assert  what  they  profess  to  think  their 
rightly  force.  On  Sunday,  [3th  November,  they  organized 
riotous  processions  in  various  parts  of  London,  and  tried  to 
force  their  way  into  tho  Square.  As  proper  precautions  had 
been  taken,  these  efforts  were  easily  defeated  by  tho  police,  who 
did  their  work  with  great  moderation.  An  eccentric  Scotch 
member  of  Parliament,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  the  only 
leader  of  tho  disorderly  party  who  ran  any  personal  risk,  was 
rather  roughly  handled,  and  his  ill-luck  acted  as  a  warning.  Much 
blatant  threatening  on  the  part  of  his  allies  produced  no  greater 
effect  than  to  induce  the  Government  to  call  on  special  constables, 
■who  responded  in  large  numbers  before  the  next  Sunday.  Tho 
rioting  dwindled  away  into  an  attempt  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
accidental  death  of  a  man  who  had  been  injured  on  the  first 
Sunday,  and  who  died  in  hospital  of  blood-poisoning.  Sentences 
of  imprisonment  of  varying  degrees  of  severity  have  been  indicted 
on  the  more  noisy  rioters,  and  the  promoters  of  disorder  have 
taken  care  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  M. P. 
A  cruel  blow  was  dealt  to  these  injudicious  disciples  of  his  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself.  They  had  heard  him  lay  down  the  rule  that 
the  police  were  to  be  answered  with  the  word  "  Walker  "  when- 
ever it  appeared  convenient  to  any  convinced  opponent  of  Govern- 
ment to  disregard  their  directions.  They  strove  to  act  on  his 
principles,  and  then  appealed  to  him  for  approval,  But  by  this 
time  it  had  become  manifest  to  sagacious  observers  in  the  Glad- 
stonian  ranks  that,  if  their  name  became  too  closely  associated  with 
the  promotion  of  disorder,  the  Tories  might  be  in  office  for  twenty 
years.  This  was  a  serious  consideration,  and  so  when  the  first 
Sunday  of  riot  had  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Government,  with 
the  approval  of  the  community,  Mr.  Gladstone  hastened  to  tell  his 
Radical  friends  in  London  that  they  really  ought  to  pay  more 
regard  to  our  excellent  police.  Nothing  could  have  been  better 
timed.  Government  had  done  the  work  unencumbered  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  help,  and  his  advice  to  a  Radical  came  in  time  to 
complete  the  defeat  of  the  rather  foolish  persons  who  thought  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  commit  himself  until  he  felt  quite  clear  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  cat  was  going  to  jump. 

Apart  from  the  continued  conflict  between  the  Unionists  and 
"Separatists,  who  are  the  parties  of  order  and  disorder,  there  has 
been  a  suspension  of  political  activity  at  home.  But  there  has 
been  no  want  of  incidents  of  general  interest.  The  condition  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  country  has  been  brought  into 
notice.  After  the  review  at  Spithead  the  fleet  was  engaged  for 
nearly  a  fortnight  in  manoeuvres  round  the  coast,  which  filled  the 
newspapers,  and  gave  rise  to  not  a  little  somewhat  acrimonious 
discussion.  At  the  end  of  them  all  the  exact  value  of  the  varied 
and  complicated  fighting  ships  of  modern  times  is  not  much  better 
ascertained  than  it  was  before.  As  regards  the  army  there  has 
been  occasion  to  arrive  at  a  more  distinctly  unfavourable  verdict. 
The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  system  on 
•which  the  army  is  supplied  with  stores  has  shown  that  our  military 
organization  was  defective,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  changes  made  since  have  produced  any  real  improvement.  A 
succession  of  experiments,  some  of  a  purely  voluntary  character, 
have  given  evidence  of  the  scandalous  badness  of  the  weapons 
supplied  to  every  branch  of  our  forces.  The  War  Office,  in  pursuit 
of  some  new  scheme  of  organization,  has  deliberately  weakened 
the  army  by  reducing  the  strength  of  the  Horse  Artillery.  As  a 
compensation,  the  country  is  promised  an  improvement  in  the 
transport  service,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  be  shown  on  a  future 
occasion.  The  condition  of  the  fighting  services  is  always  more 
or  less  a  matter  on  which  differences  of  opinion  are  possible.  There 
cannot  but  be  unanimity  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  an  incident  as 
the  burning  down  of  the  Exeter  Theatre  on  the  5th  of  September. 
The  country  was  taught  by  it  and  the  loss  of  life  it  entailed 
to  understand  the  unintelligent  laxity  of  part  of  our  local  govern- 
ment machinery,  and  to  realize  the  terrible  danger  this  laxity  can 
inflict  on  the  community.  The  law  Courts  have  contributed  their 
share  to  the  events  of  the  year.  The  rather  hasty  arrest  of  a 
Miss  Cass  on  a  charge  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  prove 
was  an  incident  of  a  very  serious  kind.  As  the  Home  Secretary 
so  managed  the  matter  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  excite  a 
great  deal  of  angry  feeling  he  directly  caused  the  Government  a 
defeat,  and  indirectly  helped  to  bring  about  several  Separatist 
euccesses  at  by-elections.  Finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  irregular 
talk,  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  policeman  was  brought  before 
a  Court.  He  was  accused  of  perjury,  and  brought  to  trial.  Then 
the  charge  was  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that,  as  it  could  not  be 
shown  that  the  policeman  did  not  believe  what  he  said,  he  could 
not  be  condemned  for  perjury.  Another  case  of  general  public 
interest  was  the  condemnation  of  the  Polish  Jew  Lipski  for  the 
murder  of  a  woman.  The  case  itself  was  of  a  somewhat  ordinary 
character,  but  it  was  made  notorious  by  a  scandalous  attempt  to 
override  the  administration  of  justice  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of 
the  public.  The  Home  Secretary  was  outrageously  attacked,  in 
the  hope  of  forcing  him  to  grant  a  reprieve  to  the  condemned 
murderer.  Mr.  Matthews, however,showed  a  resolution  which  he  has 
■not  always  displayed  on  other  occasions.  He  refused  to  allow 
sentiment,  or  the  noisy  affectation  of  sentiment,  to  weigh  against 
evidence.  Lipski  was  not  reprieved,  and  before  execution  he  con- 
fessed his  crime. 

Colonial  allairs  have  again  been  important  in  this  year. 
Happily  they  have  not  to  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  any 


serious  disaster.  The  Colonial  Conference  which  met  in  April 
gave  English  Statesmen  an  opportunity  of  discussing  matters  of 
common  interest  with  the  representatives  of  all  parts  of  tho 
Empire.  Their  conferences  did  not  lead,  as  some  had  hoped,  to 
the  drafting  of  a  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation;  but  they  did 
produce  a  practical  plan  for  combined  action  between  Kngland 
and  Australia  in  the  naval  defence  of  commerce,  which  was  at 
least  a  long  step  in  tho  direction  of  combined  action  for  general 
purposes.  Tho  long-standing  dispute  between  this  country  and 
Prance  as  to  their  relative  rights  in  the  New  Hebrides  has  been 
settled  by  a  compromise.  The  French  agreo  to  evacuate  the 
archipelago,  and  to  combine  with  the  English  Government  in 
establishing  a  common  police  inspection  of  tho  islands.  Australia 
has  been  satisfied  by  the  removal  of  what  it  considered  a  throat 
to  its  comfort  and  security.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  is  only 
agitated  by  the  claim  of  New  South  Wales  to  call  itself 
Australia — a  pretension  which  the  other  Colonies  look  upon  as  an 
assertion  of  superiority  of  an  aggressive  character.  In  South 
Africa  the  British  Government  has  at  last  been  compelled  by 
decency  and  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  to  establish  a 
protectorate  over  Zululand.  This  country,  which  was  disorganized 
and  disarmed  by  our  action,  may  now  be  preserved  by  us  from 
the  greed  of  the  Boers.  In  America  there  has  been  an  angry 
revival  of  the  historic  fishery  dispute.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  approached  near  to  hostile  relations  with  one  an- 
other, and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  been  despatched  from 
England  as  Commissioner,  in  hopes  that  a  satisfactory  settlement 
may  be  made.  It  is  not  as  yet  known  that  this  object  has  been 
obtained ;  but  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  countries  have 
not  been  disturbed.  An  arrangement,  which  will  be  at  least 
temporal ily  satisfactory,  has  been  come  to  with  Russia  as  to  the 
boundary  of  Afghanistan.  In  India  the  most  notable  event  of  the 
year  has  been  the  offer  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  to  contribute 
to  wards  the  defences  of  the  North- West  frontier.  There  is  some 
obscurity  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  offer ;  but  it  is  an  un- 
doubted sign  of  the  goodwill  of  the  great  Indian  feudatories.  In 
Burmah  the  work  of  pacification  has  been  steadily  continued,  and 
we  have  nowhere  been  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  any  of 
our  habitual  little  wars. 

Egypt,  which  has  so  long  been  an  international  difficulty  for 
this  country,  is  more  firmly  in  our  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  ever.  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff's  mission  bore  fruit  in  the 
summer.  A  scheme  was  arranged  by  him  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  by  which  we  undertook  to  evacuate  Egypt 
within  five  years  if  nothing  occurred  which  would  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  stay,  and  on  the  understanding  that  in  case  fresh 
disorders  should  occur  we  should  have  an  exclusive  right  of  re- 
entry. This  proviso  excited  not  a  little  anger  in  France.  French 
diplomatists,  acting  in  combination  with  the  Russians,  put  pressure 
on  the  Sultan,  and  even  went  at  least  very  near  to  hostile  intrigue 
against  us  at  Constantinople.  Under  these  influences  the  Sultan 
refused  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  English  Government.  Our 
proposal,  therefore,  came  to  nothing,  and  we  remain  in  Egypt  on 
the  same  terms  as  before,  with  the  additional  strength  to  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  we  have  offered  to  go  and  that  our 
offer  has  not  been  accepted.  The  neutrality  of  the  Canal  has 
been  guaranteed  by  a  convention  which  binds  all  Powers  to 
behave  with  friendship  and  forbearance,  and  will  consequently  be 
useful  as  long  as  they  are  friendly  and  forbearing. 

The  Continent  of  Europe  has  been,  and  still  is,  depressed  by 
the  fear  of  war.  At  no  time  from  last  January  until  now  has 
there  been  any  cessation  of  the  dread  that  a  struggle  of  which 
no  man  can  foresee  the  limits  may  be  precipitated.  The  internal 
politics  of  all  have  been  influenced  by  the  common  peril.  In 
Germany  there  has  been  a  great  political  struggle  over  an  Army 
Bill,  which  was  avowedly  introduced  to  arm  the  country  in  pre- 
paration for  a  possible  great  war  at  once  with  France  and  Russia. 
Prince  Bismarck  demanded  that  the  establishment  provided  for 
by  his  Bill  should  be  voted  for  seven  years.  The  Reichstag  con- 
tained a  majority  of  Deputies  who  thought  the  opportunity  a 
good  one  for  asserting  a  direct  Parliamentary  control  over  the 
army,  and  they  rejected  the  Bill.  The  Reichstag  was  dissolved, 
and  the  Emperor  directly  appealed  to  his  subjects  to  supply  him 
with  the  means  of  providing  for  the  national  safety ;  and  a 
majority  was  returned  which  enabled  the  Chancellor  to  gain  his 
object.  In  the  course  of  the  electoral  struggle  Prince  Bismarck 
confounded  his  opponents  by  soldering  up  his  quarrel  with  the 
Papacy.  Finding  that  the  help  of  the  Pope  was  to  be  obtained 
on  reasonable  terms,  the  Prince  threw  overboard  the  Falk  Laws. 
A  letter  from  the  Pope  urged  the  Catholics  to  support  the  Prince. 
Some  of  the  Catholic  Deputies  showed  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  letter  as  an  aid  to  the  Prince  by  endeavouring  to 
suppress  it.  The  effort  was  unsuccessful.  It  appeared,  produced 
its  effect,  and  gained  its  reward  by  what  was  practically  the  end 
of  the  Culturkampf.  When  Prince  Bismarck  was  accused  of  in- 
consistency and  of  "going  to  Canossa,"  he  answered,  with  his 
usual  audacious  common  sense,  that  he  was  not  inconsistent,  for 
he  was  as  ready  to  work  for  the  unity  of  Germany  by  pleasino- 
Leo  XIII.  as  by  bullying  Pius  IX,,  and  that  as  for  Cauossa,  it 
was  the  Pope  who  had  come  to  help  him  for  a  consideration,  and 
not  he  who  had  gone  to  surrender  to  the  Pope. 

While  the  German  Army  Bill  was  still  unpassed,  the  Prince 
insisted  chiefly  on  the  danger  from  France  as  the  reason  for  adopt- 
ing it ;  but  the  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  was  everywhere 
felt  to  come  rather  from  Russia.  Two  incidents  have  occurred  in 
the  year  which  appeared  for  a  time  to  threaten  war  between 
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France  and  Germany.  In  April  an  over-zealous  German  police 
officer  took  the  strong  step  of  inviting  a  French  police  commissary 
of  the  name  of  Schnaebele  over  the  frontier  on  pretext  of  business, 
and  then  arresting  him  on  the  charge  of  treasonable  practicesagainst 
the  Empire.  This  startling  application  of  the  German  theory  that 
foreigners  may  be  guilty  of  treason  to  Germany  in  countries  beyond 
its  borders  caused  a  very  intelligible  outbreak  of  anger  in  France. 
The  Emperor's  Government,  however,  did  not  commit  the  mistake 
of  profiting  by  the  sharp  practice  of  Herr  Gautsch,  and  M. 
Schnaebele  was  released  with  a  species  of  apology.  Late  in  Sep- 
tember a  second  incident,  and  a  more  serious  one,  took  place  at 
Raon-sur-plaine,  on  the  border  of  German  Lorraine.  A  party  of 
French  sportsmen  was  shot  at  by  a  German  sentinel,  who  said  he 
took  them  for  poachers,  and  a  keeper  of  the  name  of  Brignon  was 
killed.  A  French  officer  of  the  name  of  Wangen  was  wounded  on 
the  same  occasion.  It  was  not  so  clear  on  this  as  on  the  former 
occasion  that  the  German  official  had  transgressed  his  powers ; 
but  the  event  was  well  calculated  to  anger  the  French.  There 
was  again  a  great  deal  of  angry  discussion,  but  the  German  Go- 
vernment declared  itself  ready  to  do  justice.  It  paid  an  indemnity 
to  the  family  of  the  keeper  Brignon,  and  promised  to  bring  the 
sentinel  to  trial.  No  international  quarrel  followed,  but  the  inci- 
dent produced  a  distinct  increase  in  the  angry  feeling  between  the 
two  countries. 

These  acute  spasms  of  the  incurable  hostility  between  France 
and  Germany  were  the  more  dangerous  because  of  the  tension  in 
the  East  of  Europe.  When  the  year  began  Austria  was  uneasy 
about  the  designs  of  Russia,  and  it  is  more  uneasy  now.  It  is 
possible  that  much  has  happened  which  is  imperfectly  known. 
The  personal  relations  of  the  three  Emperors,  the  internal  disputes 
at  their  Courts,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  influence  of  their 
Ministers  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  isolated  events.  Any 
speculations  as  to  the  exact  reasons  which  induced  Prince  Bismarck 
to  surprise  the  world  and  annoy  Austria  by  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey 
are  nearly  futile.  The  character  of  Alexander  III.  and  its  effect 
on  the  policy  of  Russia  is  another  stock  puzzle.  But,  although 
these  things  may  be  obscure,  the  political  situation  of  Europe  is 
■well  known  to  all  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  attend  to  easily 
accessible  means  of  information.  That  Russia  is  discontented  with 
the  course  of  events  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula ;  that  it  may  inter- 
fere :  that  it  cannot  do  so  without  coming  into  collision  with 
Austria;  that  Germany  is  profoundly  interested  in  the  conse- 
quences of  that  collision  ;  that  France  will  assuredly  avail  herself 
of  Germany's  difficulty  when  it  occurs  to  strive  to  regain  the 
territory  lost  in  1871 — these  are  the  elements  of  the  problem. 
It  is  a  matter  of  very  simple  deduction  that  Prince  Bismarck's 
object  must  be  to  preserve  peace  by  preventing  France  and  Russia 
from  acting  together,  or  to  provide  the  means  of  crushing  one  or 
both,  if  war  does  actually  break  out,  by  the  formation  of  an  alliance 
of  overwhelming  strength  against  the  aggressive  Powers.  In  this 
effort,  which  is  a  necessity  of  his  position,  the  Prince  has  been 
successful  as  yet.  Russia  has  been  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  what 
she  is  inclined  to  consider  aggravation,  or  even  insult.  Bulgaria 
has  continued  to  be  contumacious.  In  the  spring  the  partisans  of 
Russia,  acting  in  her  name,  if  not  by  her  instigation,  attempted  to 
overturn  the  Regents,  who  had  governed  since  the  abdication  of 
Prince  Alexander.  Pronunciamientos  took  place  in  several  places. 
They  were  suppressed,  and  the  Regents  gave  a  creditable  proof  of 
firmness  by  shooting  the  ringleaders.  They  then  continued  their 
course  of  opposition  to  Russia  by  sending  a  deputation  through 
Europe  to  ask  help  against  the  quondam  friend  of  Bulgaria.  The 
deputation  got  little  good  by  their  efforts,  and  were  even  solemnly 
lectured  by  the  French  on  the  iniquity  of  all  revolutionary  move- 
ments. Bulgaria,  however,  continued  to  be  obstinate.  In  July 
the  Grand  Sobranje  met  to  elect  a  prince,  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tation and  some  refusals,  chose  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg* 
Kohaii.  He,  after  some  protestations  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  throne  without  the  approval  of  Russia  and  promises  of  support 
from  other  European  Powers,  finally  decided  to  dispense  with 
these  advantages.  In  August  he  proceeded  to  Bulgaria,  and  has 
remained  there  ever  since.  These  acts  of  defiance  were  certainly 
calculated  to  provoke  Russian  politicians  of  the  more  aggressive 
order ;  but  the  Empire  has  not  taken  any  openly  hostile  steps. 
It  appears  almost  certain  that  the  once  friendly  relations  between 
the  ruling  families  of  Russia  and  Germany  have  been  seriously 
interrupted.  When  the  Czar  paid  a  visit  to  his  wife's  family  in 
Denmark  towards  the  end  of  summer,  he  almost  ostentatiously 
avoided  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  German  Emperor,  who  was 
then  at  Stettin.  Later  on,  when  the  Czar  had  been  detained  by 
an  outbreak  of  illness  in  his  family  till  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced  to  allow  of  a  comfortable  voyage  back  to  St.  Petersburg 
by  sea,  he  returned  home  by  Berlin.  His  reception  in  the  German 
capital  was  ceremoniously  and  elaborately  splendid,  but  was  not 
considered  to  be  friendly.  On  his  return  to  Russia  there  was  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  paper  war  between  the  countries.  It  was 
said  that  the  Czar  had  been  shown  by  Prince  Bismarck  that, 
in  some  way  not  very  clearly  defined,  ho  had  been  deceived  as 
to  the  conduct  of  Germany  towards  him.  These  rumours  soon 
took  the  course  of  their  many  predecessors.  They  were  forgotten 
and  replaced  by  others.  Sudden  alarms  arose  as  to  the  alleged 
massing  of  troop3  in  Russian  Poland,  and  a  new  paper  war 
has  begun  more  vehement  and  provocative  than  any  of  its  fore- 
runners. The  results  of  this  last  fit  of  quarrelsomeness  will  be 
Been  in  the  New  Year.  At  present,  all  that  seems  certain  is 
that  Austria,  always  slow  to  prepare  for  war,  has  been  moved  by 


a  belief  in  the  threatening  intentions  of  Russia,  or  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Prince  Bismarck,  to  take  measures  of  precaution  which 
would  hardly  be  taken  unless  there  were  some  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  the  Austrian  Government  that  the  time  may  be.  at  hand 
when  its  army  will  be  called  on  for  service.  This  is  a  sign  of  un- 
deniable gravity.  Whether  peace  will  continue  must  depend  on 
the  Czar.  In  the  meantime  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Powers  of  Central  Europe  have  decided  to  act  together  in 
their  common  interest.  The  visit  of  Signor  Crispi  to  Prince 
Bismarck  in  October,  which  preceded  the  visit  of  the  Czar  to 
Berlin,  was  taken  as  a  sign  that  Italy  was  prepared  in  case  of  war 
to  give  some  measure  of  support  to  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
alliance  will  be  exceedingly  strong,  and  would  in  some  con- 
tingencies receive  the  support  of  England.  It  ought  to  be  a 
guarantee  for  peace,  but  on  looking  back  on  the  year  it  is  ominous 
that  the  rumours  of  approaching  war  have  grown  in  probability, 
and  that  the  fear  of  disturbance  is  more  intense  than  ever. 

An  event  affecting  Germany  strongly  has  been  the  illness  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.  It  had  long  been  rumoured  that 
his  health  was  affected,  but  he  was  able  to  attend  the  Jubilee 
ceremonies  in  England.  Shortly  afterwards  it  became  known  that 
he  had  been  operated  upon  for  an  affection  of  the  throat,  and  later 
information  has  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  he  is  attacked  by  a. 
disease  which  must  incapacitate  him  from  taking  much  share  in 
the  government  of  Germany. 

France,  according  to  its  wont,  has  had  internal  troubles  of  its 
own  to  vary  the  fears  of  war.    In  May  the  Cabinet  of  M.  Goblet 
was  upset,  nominally  on  a  financial  question,  but  as  most  people 
believed,  in  France  and  out  of  it,  because  a  majority  of  the  depu- 
ties were  resolved  to  get  rid  of  General  Boulanger,  the  Minister 
of  War.    This  officer  had  contrived  by  judicious  advertisement  to 
work  himself  into  a  position  of  popularity,  partly  by  serving  some 
of  the  meaner  instincts  of  French  Republicanism,  and  partly  by 
posing  as  the  advocate  of  what  is  called  the  policy  of  reveng6  on 
Germany.    It  is  certain  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous 
man  by  the  Germans.    This  character,  which  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  to  his  advantage,  led  to  his  expulsion  from  office. 
The  Conservatives,  who  disliked  him  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in. 
the  expulsion  of  the  Princes  of  the  Orleans  family,  acted  resolutely 
against  him.    President  Gr6vy,  who  feared  war,  used  his  influence 
to  exclude  him  from  any  new  Cabinet.    After  a  prolonged  crisis- 
a  new  Ministry  was  formed  under  M.  Rouvier,  and  General 
Boulanger  was  dismissed  to  an  obscurity  which  he  endeavoured 
to  lighten  by  more  or  less  theatrical  means  at  Clermont  Ferrand. 
He  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  becoming  indirectly  the  means  of 
ruining  some  old  enemies.     In  October  the  discovery  of  some 
alleged  malpractices  on  the  part  of  General  Caffarel,  who  had 
been  nominated  to  a  high  post  in  the  War  Office  by  General 
Boulanger,  was  followed  by  the  detection  of  a  swarm  of  scandals. 
A  Mme.  Limouzin  and  other  shady  financial  speculators  were 
found  to  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  late  Minister  of 
War  and  other  public  men.  The  General  made  himself  conspicuous 
at  once  by  violent  language,  which  entailed  a  disciplinary  punish- 
ment ;  but  before  long  he  was  forgotten  in  the  universal  excitement 
created  by  the  discovery  that  M.  Wilson,  the  President's  son-in-law, 
was  also  among  Mme.  Limouzin's  correspondents.    M.  Wilson  was. 
generally  unpopular,  and  all  parties  attacked  him  immediately. 
The  excitement  grew  in  the  usual  French  way,  and  very  soon  the 
attack  on  M.  Wilson  developed  into  an  attack  on  M.  Gr6vy,  who- 1 
was  accused  of  shielding  his  son-in-law.    A  climax  was  reached 
when,  in  the  course  of  the   trial  of  General  Caffarel,  Mme. 
Limouzin,  and  others,  it  was  discovered  that  two  letters  from 
M.  Wilson  to  this  woman  had  been  first  abstracted  from  her 
papers  when  they  were  seized  and  then  replaced  by  copies,  when 
it  was  found  to  be  no  longer  possible  to  suppress  them.  From 
that  moment  the  Chamber  devoted  itself  to  expelling  M.  Grt5vy 
from  the  Presidency.    M.  Rouvier's  Ministry  was  upset  on  the 
question  whether  an  inquiry  into  the  scandals  should  be  voted 
three  days  sooner  or  later.    No  new  Ministry  could  be  formed,  and 
finally  M.  Grevy  was  driven  into  resignation.   The  Congress  which 
was  held  at  Versailles  to  elect  his  successor  sat  in  undisguised 
fear  of  the  Radical  part  of  the  population  of  Paris,  which  was 
furious  at  the  prospect  of  the  return  of  M.  Ferry.    In  the  absence 
of  any  really  strong  leader,  an  acceptable  candidate  was  found  in 
M.  Carnot,  a  respectable  politician  of  no  great  reputation.  He 
was    elected  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Congress,  the  Con- 
servatives having  persisted  in  voting  for  General  Saussier,  whom 
the  Republicans  would  not  accept.    M.  Carnot  was  welcomed 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  gush  which  is  poured  out  commonly 
enough  inFrance  at  call.  The  Republican  factionsjoinedfor  twenty- 
four  hours  or  so  in  vows  of  reconciliation  as  ardent  and  honest 
as  the  baiser  de  Lamourette.   Then,  as  on  that  famous  occasion,  they 
began  quarrelling,  as  before.    Conservatives,  Moderate  Repub- 
licans, and  Radicals  have  again  shown  that  no  two  of  them  can 
agree,  and  no  one  of  the  three  parties  can  govern  by  itself.  M. 
Carnot  has  already  experienced  the  difficulties  in  forming  a 
Ministry  which  beset  his  predecessor.    A  stopgap  Cabinet  has  at 
last  been  found  to  tide  over  the  recess.    The  year  ends  leaving 
France  even  more  weak  and  more  hopelessly  divided  than  when 
it  began.    An  attempt  by  a  maniac  to  murder  M.  Ferry  was 
fortunately  quite  unsuccessful,  but  was  not  without  importance 
as  a  sign  of  the  effect  which  the  rabid  language  of  the  Radical 
press  is  producing  on  the  feebler  heads  among  their  readers. 

Russia  has  also  had  its  own  characteristic  domestic  trouble.    Id  , 
March  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  Czar,  on  the  anni-  JJj 
versary  of  his  father's  death.    The  Russian  police  took  care  to  tlt| 
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make  it  very  difficult  for  foreigners,  and  still  more  fur  their  own 
countrymen,  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  attempt,  but  enough 
was  kuown  to  show  that  the  Nihilist  conspirators  had  displayed 
much  of  their  customary  fanatical  resolution,  Reports  of  trials 
for  treason  in  which  the  accused  aro  frequently  army  oflicors 
have  been  numerous,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  struggle  between 
despotism  and  anarchy  is  far  from  its  end  in  Russia.  Within 
the  last  lew  weeks  riots  in  all  the  university  towns  have  occurred 
which  further  illustrate  the  chronic  quarrel  between  the  Czar's 
Government  and  the  small  educated  class.  Changes  of  policy 
have  been  attributed  with  more  or  less  foundation  to  the  per- 
manent struggle  for  power  between  the  Panslavist,  or  aggressive 
party,  and  the  politicians  of  the  Court  who  would  prefer  to  see 
Russia  take  its  place  peacefully  in  the  comity  of  nations.  Other 
European  nations  have  had  the  good  fortuue  to  escape  the  attention 
of  their  neighbours. 

The  peace  of  the  world  has  not  been  seriously  broken  either  in 
America  or  Asia.  The  fishery  disputes  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  been  purely  diplomatic.  Within  the  Union 
there  have  been  trade  quarrels  between  capital  and  labour,  but 
rioting  bas  been  avoided.  Perhaps  the  somewhat  tardy  hanging 
of  some  of  the  Chicago  rioters  bas  acted  as  a  useful  warning.  By 
far  the  most  important  political  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
Message  of  President  Cleveland,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  Democratic  party  has  decided  to  adopt  Free-trade.  So 
peaceful  has  the  year  been  that  we  cannot  remember  whether  even 
a  President  of  a  South  American  Republic  bas  been  shot.  In 
Asia  Abdur  Rahman  has  had,  like  other  Ameers  of  Afghanistan, 
to  tight  for  his  throne  ;  but  he  has  held  bis  ground,  and  English 
diplomacy  has  so  far  protected  him  against  Russian  aggression. 
China  has  begun  to  follow  the  example  of  Japan  by  accepting  the 
material  advantages  of  Western  civilization,  and  has  made  the 
most  of  its  success  against  France.  In  Africa  it  is  known  that 
the  Congo  Company  has  had  its  difficulties  with  the  Arab  slave- 
hunters,  and  very  general  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  expedition 
to  relieve  Emin  Pasha  which  is  still  at  work — successfully,  as 
everybody  hopes — under  the  command  of  Mr.  Stanley. 

The  first  name  among  those  of  eminent  Englishmen  who  have 
died  within  the  year  to  be  mentioned  here  is  the  name  of  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  the  high-minded  politician,  scholar,  and  gentle- 
man who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Saturday  Review.  Next  to 
his  must  be  placed  the  name  of  Mr.  Philip  Harwood,  who  for 
many  years  edited  this  paper  according  to  the  most  honourable 
traditions  of  English  journalism.  The  sudden  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Iddesleigh  in  January,  under  pathetic  circumstances,  greatly 
shocked  his  countrymen,  who  felt  that  the  upright  and  kindly 
gentleman  bad  not  lately  been  treated  by  meaner  men  with  all 
the  consideration  which  was  his  due.  Mr.  Newdegate,  who,  as  a 
politician,  had  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  Lord  Iddesleigh, 
combined  with  certain  eccentricities  of  manner  and  belief  which 
excited  occasional  good-natured  laughter  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  forty-three  years,  died  in  the  following  April.  Mr. 
ij.  K.  Cross,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  previous  month,  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  gain  a  considerable  eminence  in  the  political 
•world.  Literature  bas  lost  in  Mr.  R.  Jefferies  a  writer  of  real 
charm  and  of  undoubted  genius,  and  in  Mrs.  Craik,  better  known 
as  Miss  Mulock,  a  writer  of  great  and  healthy  talent.  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood  had  enjoyed  to  the  end  the  favour  of  many  readers.  Sir 
10.  L.  Young,  a  playwright  of  promise ;  the  Rev.  L.  Collins,  who 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  classics  to  readers  ignorant  of  the 
classical  languages  ;  and  Dr.  Baynes,  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
■  Britannica,  were  less  generally  known,  but  bad  all  three  gained 
a  right  to  notice.  Lady  Brassey  died  at  sea  on  board  her  yacht, 
the  Sunbeam,  which  she  had  made  widely  known  by  books  of 
I  travel.    Mr.  James  Grant,  best  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 

I  Romance  of  War,  was  a  voluminous  and  popular  writer  of  stories 
of  adventure.  In  Mr.  Cousins  the  art  world  has  lost  a  master  of 
the  declining  art  of  steel-engraving.  Among  lawyers,  Sir  J. 
Mellor,  formerly  an  English  judge  of  eminence,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 

'Lawson,  an  Irish  judge  of  equal  standing,  have  died  in  retirement. 
!  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine,  who  died  in  January,  bad  outlived  his 
•  once  great  position  at  the  Bar.  General  Sir  C.  Macgregor  and 
',  Colonel  Lanyon  were  soldiers  of  distinguished  service,  the  first  as 

II  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  generation  which  completed  the 
[■conquest  of  India,  the  second  as  a  colonial  administrator.  Among 

scientific  men  who  have  died  in  the  year  the  most  widely  known 
were  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  who  had  greatly  helped  to  perfect 
modern  artillery,  and  Mr.  R.  Quain,  one  of  the  first  rank  of  London 
surgeons.    Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  the  Scotch  engineer,  is  entitled  to 
frecord  both  for  his  personal  qualities  and  as  member  of  a  family 
remarkable  through  three  generations  in  various  ways.  Scientific 
men  hardly  recognized  Mr.  Hutton,  the  bone-setter,  but  be  bad 
a  great  popularity.    Mr.  Thring,  of  Uppingham,  was  a  distin- 
r  guished  and  very  generally  heard  of  example  of  the  newer  type 
I  of  schoolmaster.    Among  those  who  cannot  easily  be  classed  may 
J  be  mentioned  the  names  of  the  Viscountess  Strangford,  known 
;  for  her  active  charity  in  the  East,  and  Mr.  Grierson,  manager  of 
j  the  Great  Western  line,  not  only  a  distinguished  man  of  business 
I  whose  exertions  were  of  acknowledged  public  utility,  but  who  was 
I  even  more  honourably  known  for  his  great  and  judicious  charity, 
i  The  sudden  and  almost  simultaneous  deaths  of  the  Countess  and 
if  Earl  of  Dalhousie  were  among  the  most  pathetic  of  a  year  which 
:;has  seen  several  pathetic  deaths.    At  the  very  close  of  the 
1  year  a  tragic  death  has  removed  Mr.  A.  H.  Mackonochie,  the 
'enthusiastic  and  militant  Churchman.    American  names  come 
j  naturally  after  English,  and  three  are  entitled  to  mention  here — 


those  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Marston,  of  Mr.  Washburne,  American  Minister 
at  Paris  during  the  war  and  the  Commune,  and  of  Mr.  II.  W. 
Beocher.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  two  men  of  the  greatest 
eminence  in  different  ways  havo  been  lost  to  their  countries — Herr 
Krupp,  the  maker  of  inhnito  cannon  in  Germany,  and  the  Russian 
journalist  Katkoff,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  first,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  of  his  profession  in  Russia,  and  who  exercised  a 
unique  personal  influence  in  his  country.  Signor  Depretis,  for 
many  years  Italian  Premier,  was  at  least  eminent  as  a  politician. 
General  Werder,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  Herren 
Stenzen  and  Schroder  wore  names  of  some  mark  in  Germany.^ 
Professor  Kirchhoff  will  be  remembered  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  Spectrum  Analysis.  In  France  we  have  to  note  the  deaths 
of  Admiral  Jaureguiberry,  who  gained  an  unexpected  reputation 
as  a  divisional  commander  under  Goneral  Chanzy  in  the  army  of 
the  Loire;  of  M.  Caro,  the  philosopher;  of  M.  Cuvillier  Fleury, 
the  critic ;  of  M.  Faugere,  the  editor  of  part  of  Pascal's  work ;  of 
M.  Paul  Feval,  the  novelist;  of  M.  Eugene  Yung;  of  M.Vulpian, 
the  physiologist ;  of  M.  Duruy,  the  historian,  and  of  M.  Raoul 
Duval,  a  politician  of  some  mark.  The  deaths  of  Father  Beckx, 
Superior-General  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  Cardinal  Jacobini,  have 
removed  two  princes  of  the  Church. 


LEADER  AND  FOLLOWER. 

IT  is  exceedingly  seldom  that  any  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  actions 
can  be  described  in  language  equally,  even  if  ambiguously, 
acceptable  to  those  two  great  and  sharply  divided  sections  of  the 
human  race,  one  of  which  sections  admires  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  other — does  not.  But  Johnstone  and  Maxwell  may,  per- 
haps, agree  for  once  in  saying  that  no  English  statesman  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  rank  in  modern  times,  except  Mr.  Gladstone,  would 
have  selected  a  Bank  Huliday,  and  that  Bank  Holiday  Boxing 
Day,  for  a  previously  advertised  railway  journey  across  two-thirds 
of  England.  Of  course  the  reasons  which  induce  the  opposing 
parties  to  acquiesce  in  this  sentence  might  not  be  exactly  iden- 
tical. The  admirer  would  probably  put  it  down  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
generous  desire  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Sacred  People, 
and  to  his  equally  generous  desire  to  let  as  many  of  the  Sacred 
People  as  possible  see  him ;  and  here  the  same  astonishing  agree- 
ment, in  form  at  any  rate,  might  again  prevail.  But  as  to  the 
exact  motives  of  this  motive,  the  reasons  of  this  reason,  and 
the  exact  description  to  be  assigned  to  them,  the  old  differ- 
ence would,  it  may  be  feared,  break  out  both  in  regard  to  the 
general  question  of  putting  in  a  public  appearance  on  a  day 
when  most  people  who  are  not  forced  by  fate  (who  shall  say 
which  is  the  harder?)  either  to  work  or  to  play  of  necessity, 
flee  away  and  hide  themselves  in  such  recesses  and  hiding- 
places  as  Providence  may  have  provided  them  with.  As  to  the 
minor  question  of  further  congesting  and  confusing  traffic  on  a 
day  at  the  close  of  which  without  a  collision  every  railway  manager 
and  every  railway  guard  must  feel  specially  thankful  to  the 
Upper  Powers,  nothing  shall  be  said,  for  here  agreement  even  in 
form  is  hopeless.  But  this  is  ever  the  way  with  les  grands  sujets 
(observe  that  we  call  Mr.  Gladstone  a  grand,  not  a  mauvais, 
sujet).  There  may  be  agreement  on  them  for  the  moment,  but  it 
is  their  proud  privilege  to  divide  mankind  again  the  next.  Still, 
it  is  a  thing  worth  noting  and  repeating  that  there  should  be 
even  this  partial  and  temporary  agreement  in  regarding  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Boxing  Day  journey  across  England  as  one  of  the 
things  which  no  one  but  Mr.  Gladstone  would  think  of  doing. 

The  utterances  in  transitu  do  not  appear  to  have  been  particu- 
larly noteworthy,  unless  the  "  cheers  mingled  with  a  few  groans," 
as  one  honest  reporter  has  it  (but  it  has  since  been  explained  that 
all  the  cheers  were  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  all  the  groans  for  his 
opponents,  a  most  ingenious  and  delightful  thought),  obscured 
them  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  general  course  of  proceedings 
in  these  cases  is  now  as  well  settled  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  a 
court  ceremonial  at  Berlin,  and  appearances  at  the  window,  rushes 
to  shake  hands,  bows  from  the  carriage,  and  refusals  to  be  covered 
in  lace  of  His  Majesty  King  Mob  recur  "  with  almost  monotonous 
precision,"  to  use  the  proper  term  in  reference  to  these  other 
proper  terms.  At  Chester  it  was  an  act  of  "really  remarkable 
kindness"  for  King  Mob  to  come  and  gape — an  act  which  no 
doubt  surprised  Mr.  Gladstone  very  much.  At  Crewe  it  was  not 
u  remarkably,"  but  only  "  very,"  kind.  The  balance,  however, 
was  kept  true  by  a  more  particular  advice  as  to  the  whole  duty  of 
voting  man  at  Crewe  than  had  been  given  at  Chester.  At  Rugby 
there  was,  incredible  to  say,  "  almost  an  entire  absence  of  demon- 
stration," and  for  obvious  reasons  a  more  than  almost  entire  absence 
of  speaking;  but  anybody  who  could  be  got  to  shake  hands  was, 
it  seems,  admitted  to  that  rite.  Willesden,  again,  despite  the 
affecting  associations  of  Dollis  Hill,  provided  only  a  "small 
number."  They  ordered  things  better  at  Euston,  which  was  the 
less  surprising  that  the  chief  Whip  of  the  Sixth  Party  (Tories  1, 
Liberals  2,  Nationalists  3,  Fourth  Party  4,  Liberal-Unionists  5, 
Gladstonians  6)  attended  in  order  to  see  that  things  were  done 
properly.  So  there  was  "  much  cheering,"  but  both  here 
and  at  Charing  Cross  the  railway  authorities,  with  a  prac- 
tical intelligence,  and  also  an  acquaintance  with  the  art 
of  euphemism,  which  did  them  credit,  had  "  arranged  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  to  the  distinguished  traveller,"  or,  in  more  im- 
polite language,  to  prevent  the  distinguished  traveller  from  making 
a  nuisance  of  himself.    So  they  kept  the  platform  clear  (fancy  the 
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thunders  of  Radical  organs  if  the  platforms  of  two  great  railway 
stations  had  to  be  "  kept  clear  "  on  such  a  day  for  the  convenience 
of  a  royal  personage  !)  and  got  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible  at 
Charing  Cross,  we  deeply  grieve  to  say,  not  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  hooting  (but  see  explanation  above).  Mr.  Gladstones 
immediate  destination  was  Sandwich,  and  at  Sandwich  there  was 
a  snowstorm  which  enables  the  admiring  chronicler  to  make  a 
most  remarkable  statement.  "  In  the  short  interval  between 
alighting  from  the  saloon  and  stepping  into  the  brougham,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  travelling  coat  was  covered  with  white."  Our  Jeames 
evidently,  like  a  forerunner  of  his  in  the  case  of  a  Broosh  not  a 
Broom,  "  mentions  it  with  hor."  Think  of  those  elements  whitening 
the  coat  of  the  aged  statesman,  just  as  if  he  were  a  Christian  or  an 
ordinary  man,  as  he  stepped  out  of  his  sloon  on  the  way  to  his 
broom !  0  my  friends !  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  us  that  all  men 
are  equal  before  the  mighty  powers  of  Nature.  When  the  snow- 
flakes  fall  with  their  gentle  [this  can  go  on  ad  libitum,  but  about 
five  minutes  are  recommended],  they  settle  as  readily  on  the 
coat  of,  &c.  Does  not  the  poet  remark,  The  glories  of  our  birth 
and  state  [the  whole  poem  ma}'  be  given,  as  it  is  very  little 
known]  ?  Not  that  great  man's  exertions  for  his  country,  his 
Church,  and  himself  could  save  him.  But  wa9  this  whitening 
permanent  ?  No,  ray  friends ;  the  brush  of  the  menial  removed 
it  when  the  great  Mr.  Gladstone  reached  the  abode  of  his  noble 
hosts.  Even  so  the  trials  of  the  Christian  are  but  short,  &c. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  trallic,  that 
all  this  did  not  happen  on  Friday  instead  of  Monday,  for  the 
outline  discourse  here  generously  sketched  gratis  could  have 
been  rilled  up  in  a  thousand  Nonconformist  pulpits  by  as  many 
Chndbands. 

Such  were  the  Christmas  sports  provided  by  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
but  perhaps  a  follower  of  his  was  even  a  nobler  provider  a  lew 
hours  later.  The  Gladstonians  of  Winchester  are  said  to  have 
received,  and  the  Times  has  certainly  printed,  the  following  re- 
markable letter  from  the  hero  of  Trafalgar  Square: — "I  was 
very  sorry  indeed  to  be  unable  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Liberal  Association  to  address  them.  However,  I  should  much 
like  to  say  a  word  to  the  people  of  Winchester,  especially  to  the 
poor  people  of  Winchester,  through  your  columns.  The  question 
before  you  is  not  Moss  or  Vanderbyl.  They  are  only  two  sign- 
boards. Mr.  Moss  is,  I  believe,  a  good  sort  of  man  ;  but  then  he 
is  only  a  man,  and  not  an  angel,  and  once  in  Parliament  he  must 
sink  his  own  feelings  and  vote  for  his  party.  His  party — 
that  is  to  say,  the  party  that  looks  on  the  poor  as  brutes, 
or  at  the  best  as  an  inferior  type  of  humanity,  his  party,  that 
broke  into  one  loud  laugh  at  the  case  of  Miss  Cass  because  she 
was  only  a  poor  tradesman's  daughter ;  his  party,  for  whom  So,ooo 
prostitutes  nightly  walk  the  streets  of  London ;  his  party,  that 
defended  the  slave  trade,  that  refused  the  franchise;  his  party, 
that  denies  justice  to  Ireland  and  brands  Mr.  Dillon  (who  is  now 
well  known  in  Winchester)  as  a  murderer;  his  party,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  did  not  scruple  to  write  anony- 
mous letters  from  clerks  and  other  authoritative  agents  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  couched  in  terms  of  obscenity  and  outrage.  Vote  for 
Vauderbyl;  vote  for  those  whose  endeavour  is  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  contained  in  the  Bible — to  protect  the  oppressed,  to  shield 
the  downtrodden,  and  to  make  this  world  of  ours  merely  a  pre- 
paration for  heaven,  and  not  a  foretaste  of  hell.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  It.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham."  It  is 
dull  work  printing  letters,  but  this  is  far  too  remarkable  not  to 
give  as  a  whole,  especially  as  we  might  be  charged  with  garbling 
if  we  touched  its  beauties  otherwise.  The  dismissal  of  poor  Mr. 
Vanderbyl,  who  has  lived  through  many  years  of  life  and  some 
days  of  election  commissions  only  to  be  called  a  signboard  ;  the 
acknowledgment  that  everybody  "  sinks  his  feelings  and  votes 
with  his  party  "  in  Parliament,  are  both  good  ;  the  rant  and  cant 
of  the  conclusion  not  so  good.  But  we  need  not  say  that  the 
description  of  the  Tory  party  is  the  thing.  What  an  iligant  life 
that  party  leads  according  to  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  !  What 
taste,  accuracy,  charity,  sense,  good  feeling  there  is  in  his  picture 
of  it !  Never  mind  the  slave  trade  and  the  franchise :  we  can 
refer  him  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  that.  Never  mind  the  universal 
"  Tory  laugh  "  over  the  unfortunate  Miss  Cass,  who  might  surely 
be  left,  in  peace  by  this  time,  and  in  reference  to  whom,  as  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham  knows  perfectly  well,  the  Tory  party 
were  so  far  from  laughing  that  they  forced  the  Government  to  con- 
tradict its  spokesman  and  nearly  turned  one  Minister  out  of  his 
office  on  thescore  of  her.  Never  mind  the  justice  to  Ireland  and  the 
branding  of  Mr.  Dillon  : — perhaps  the  Tory  party  did  the  branding 
of  Cain  too.  But  the  Tory  party  which  "  looks  on  the  poor  as 
brutes" — though  by  some  truly  miraculous,  not  to  say  incomprehen- 
sible, process  the  poor,  judging1  from  the  last  election,  must  form 
a  verv  considerable  portion  of  the  party  itself — is  really  pleasing. 
The  Tory  party,  which,  as  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  knows,  "did 
not  scruple  to  write  letters  from  clerks  and  other  authoritative 
agents  [whatever  that  may  mean]  to  Mr.  Gladstone  couched  in 
terms  of  obscenity  and  outrage  "  is  almost  better.  But  who  shall 
fitly  sing  the  Tory  party  "  for  whom  80,000  prostitutes  nightly 
walk  the  streets  of  London"?  For  the  Tory  party  mark: — no 
Liberals  need  apply  to  these  young  persons  of  rigid  virtue  in  politics 
if  not  in  other  matters.  Now  this  figure  of  80,000  is  rather  a 
favourite  one  with  some  noisome  cattle  (we  are  not  in^he  least 
referring  to  the  eighty  thousand  themselves)  with  whom  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham  is  fond  of  associating,  and  from  whom  he 
seems  to  have  borrowed  much  of  his  language,  and  is  usually 
jriven  (of  course  on  no  kind  of  trustworthy  evidence)  as  the  total 


of  the  class  referred  to.  So  this  wicked  Tory  party  has  simply  made 
a  corner  in  the  article.  It  is  as  useless  for  any  young  woman  of 
Liberal  principles  to  ask  for  enrolment  in  the  force  as  for  anybody 
who  gives  evidence  in  favour  of  the  police  to  try  to  remain  a 
member  of  certain  Liberal  clubs. 

On  their  side  is  virtue  anil  Erin, 
On  ours  is  the  Saxon  and — 

eighty  thousand  persons  who  nightly  walk. the  streets  of  London. 
Therefore  even  if  a  Liberal  (which  is  nearly  inconceivable)  were 
not  virtuous  of  his  own  motion,  he  must  he  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not.  There  are  no  persons  who  walk  the  streets  of  London  for 
him ;  they  are  "  engaged,"  probably  by  the  Primrose  League. 
And  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  knows  it  just  as  he  knows  that 
the  Tory  party,  qua  party,  sent  obscene  and  outrageous  letters  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  ten  years  ago. 

We  have  but  one  thing  to  add.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Graham 
on  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Mr.  Graham,  and  the 
Gladstonian  party  on  both. 


MOUNTAIN  FLOODS. 

ALMOST  every  traveller  who  passes  through  the  Southern. 
Alps  and  Northern  Italy  must  be  struck  by  the  extent  and. 
desolation  of  their  river-beds.  In  summer  a  small  stream  trickles 
through  a  waste  of  sand,  gravel,  and  pieces  of  rock,  beneath  which 
it  occasionally  disappears  ;  in  winter  the  condition  of  the  brooks 
and  rivers  is  nearly  the  same,  though  few  pause  to  observe  these- 
things  in  winter,  when  the  attractions  of  Florence,  Rome,  and- 
Naples  lie  temptingly  open  before  them.  In  spring  and  autumn 
the  bed  of  the  lower  streams  is  filled  with  a  liquid  which  seems 
to  consist  of  stones  and  mud  rather  than  water,  which  rises  and 
falls  with  an  apparent  capriciousness,  and  if  it  happens  to  pass 
beyond  its  usual  boundaries  spreads  desolation  around.  It  is  not 
the  water,  but  what  the  water  brings  with  it  that  does  the  lasting 
harm.  Theorists  have,  from  century  to  century,  proposed  remedies- 
for  the  evil,  but  none  of  those  which  have  hitherto  been  adopted 
have  proved  entirely  successful.  If  money  enough  were  forth- 
coming, practical  men  say,  the  streams  might  be  regulated  in  an 
effectual  manner;  but  how  to  find  the  necessary  cash  is  a  question- 
that  sometimes  bids  States  as  well  as  individuals  pause. 

It  is  only  in  countries  where  streams  have  their  birth  that  one 
can  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  floods.  The 
permanent  injury  they  do,  as  has  been  said,  lies  less  in  the  water 
than  in  what  it  contains.  In  the  Dolomites,  which  owe  their  bold 
outlines  to  the  ease  with  which  the  stone  is  disintegrated,  every 
frost  loosens  large  masses  of  rock  that  only  wait  for  an  impetus 
to  be  cast  into  the  valleys.  This  is  given  b}'  the  rains  of  autumn 
and  the  thawing  snows  of  spring,  when  the  water  at  once  under- 
mines and  presses  upon  them.  They  then  fall,  either  in  masses 
larger  than  most  churches,  or  in  fragments  which  are  churned 
into  roundness  by  the  torrent  below.  They  block  the  stream  till 
it  breaks  a  new  course  for  itself,  or  increases  in  fury  till  it  sweeps 
the  whole  obstruction  before  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  dangerous  of  the  alternatives.  In  the  one  case,  a  valley  that 
has  never  before  been  overflooded  may  be  turned  into  a  desert, 
and  houses  that  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  secure  may  be 
inundated  or  swept  away ;  in  the  other,  a  certain  destruction  i3 
sent  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  lower  valleys. 

When  the  brooks  have  passed  the  huge  limestone  gates,  by 
which  in  the  Dolomites  they  usually  rush  from  the  rocky 
wildernesses  in  which  they  have  their  source  to  the  central  stream, 
the  danger  is  not  over.  After  rainy  weather  of  any  duration,  the 
whole  country  is  in  the  condition  of  a  wet  sponge.  The  greensward 
and  the  roots  of  the  trees,  with  the  vegetation  that  woods  favour, 
retain  a  great  deal  of  the  water,  and  only  part  with  it  gradually, 
but  any  wanderer  can  at  such  times  easily  produce  a  rivulet  by 
thrusting  his  stick  into  the  ground  and  drawing  a  small  runnel  to 
a  lower  level,  and  he  will  be  surprised  on  the  following  day  to  see 
what  nature  has  made  out  of  his  simple  handiwork.  Now,  when 
a  meadow  lies  on  a  bed  of  soft  rock  or  gravel — and  most  that 
border  the  mountain  streams  do  so — it  becomes  a  source  of  danger 
as  soon  as  the  turf  ceases  to  extend  to  the  river's  brink.  Not  only 
does  the  force  and  friction  of  the  torrent  wear  away  the  lower 
part  of  the  bed,  but  the  water  that  soaks  through  from  above 
disintegrates  the  upper.  Any  one  who  watches  such  an  exposed 
brook-side  when  Hoods  threaten  will  be  surprised  to  see  with 
what  rapidity  small  fountains  make  their  appearance  in  the  centre 
of  the  gravel  and  how  rapidly  they  grow,  always  pushing  large 
quantities  of  stone  and  earth  before  them.  Nature,  of  course,  is 
only  doing  here  what  the  wanderer  has  done  above  with  his 
walking-stick ;  it  is  providing  channels  by  which  the  saturated 
grass  is  drained ;  but  if  this  condition  of  things  continues  long, 
a  great  part  of  the  bank  is  carried  gradually  away  and  the  turf 
that  rested  upon  it  caves  in  and  falls.  This  is  always  a  loss  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  meadow,  but  it  is  most  dangerous  for  others 
when  trees  are  standing  upon  it,  the  branches  of  which  catch  the 
passing  stones  and  mud,  and  form  a  natural  dam  that  diverts  the 
course  of  the  stream.  The  officials  who  are  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  roads  would  therefore  willingly  fell  most  of  the 
alders  and  willows  1  hat  fringe  the  brooks,  but  they  have  no  legal 
power  to  do  so.  When  it  is  necessary,  they  can  prohibit  a  man 
from  cutting  down  his  own  timber,  but  they  cannot  touch  a  stem, 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  State.  All  they  can  do  is  to  bring 
the  danger  the  tree  causes  before  the  proprietor  and  the  village 
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authorities^;  but  the  former  has  frequently  no  objection  to  see  his 
neighbours'  fields  under  water,  and  tho  latter  are  unwilling  to 
incur  unpopularity  by  their  interference.  Lovers  of  tho  picturesque 
may  bo  glad  of  this. 

Every  ono  who  1ms  watched  children  building  their  mimic  dykes 
anil  harbours  on  tho  sido  of  a  rivulet  must  have  noticed  how  a 
single  stono  cast  into  tho  water  will  occasionally  alter  the  whole 
current.  In  a  flood,  nature,  with  the  apparent  thoughtlessness  of 
a.  child,  acts  much  as  ho  docs.  A  fragment  of  rock,  or  the  root  of 
a  tree  which  is  caught  on  the  bed  of  tho  stream,  changes  its 
course.  Instead  of  boating  on  the  solid  rock  at  tho  next  turn,  as 
it  has  done  harmlessly  for  centuries,  its  chief  force  is  now  directed 
against  tho  opposite  bank,  which  crumbles  away  beneath  it. 
These  changes  in  the  current  of  a  stream  are  tho  dangers  against 
which  those  who  liye  in  the  lower  valleys  have  chielly  to  guard  ; 
but  when  they  seem  distant  a  mutual  jealousy  often  prevents  tho 
necessary  steps  being  taken,  and  when  the  liood  has  come  it  is  too 
late  to  oppose  its  violence. 

In  the  Alps  floods  are  as  usual  and  as  incalculable  as  snowstorms 
in  England.  It  is  certain  that  they  will  come  ;  but  when,  and  what 
districts  will  be  chiefly  affected,  are  matters  of  doubt.  The 
Austrian  Government  has,  therefore,  taken  steps  to  minimize 
their  influence,  though  its  action  has  hitherto  been  confessedly 
inadequate.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  here  either  into  the 
intricacies  of  the  Austrian  Constitution  or  tho  plans  and  achieve- 
ments of  engineers.  A  rough  sketch  must  sufiice.  In  each  of  the 
Alpine  lauds  appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown,  which  we  for 
convenience  usually  call  provinces,  a  permanent  Commission  is 
appointed,  which  has  the  charge  of  all  matters  that  concern  the 
mountain  torrents.  To  it  all  representations  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  an  unruly  brook  must  be  addressed,  and  it  inquires 
into  them  on  the  spot.  It  weighs  the  amount  of  the  danger  and 
the  claims  of  various  districts,  and  then  draws  up  proposals  which 
nve  submitted  to  the  Landtag  or  provincial  Parliament,  and  when 
they  have  been  approved,  these  are  in  due  course  laid  before  the 
Parliament  of  the  Empire.  The  funds  required  by  the  single 
provinces  are  supposed  to  be  contributed  by  them,  but  in  under- 
takings of  great  extent  or  difliculty  Imperial  grants  are  made,  and 
in  all  cases  the  central  Government  supplies  highly-trained  and 
competent  officials  to  direct  the  works,  without  requiring  any  re- 
muneration for  their  services.  To  these  large  powers  are  granted 
an  cases  of  emergency,  and  during  disastrous  floods  soldiers  are 
frequently  employed  for  weeks  together,  not  merely  to  rescue  those 
whose  lives  are  in  danger,  but  as  labourers  in  constructing  the 
works  necessary  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  stream.  In  such 
cases,  however,  they  receive  extra  pay. 

Those  streams  are  most  dangerous  which  run  down  the  steepest 
declines,  because  they  are  the  most  apt  to  wear  away  their  banks, 
and  it  is  easiest  for  them  to  bring  down  the  fallen  earth  and  stones 
of  the  uplands.  The  method  at  present  chiefly  adopted  in  regu- 
lating them  is  that  of  building  a  series  of  dams.  These  are 
little  more  than  strong  walls  with  apertures,  through  which  the 
water  can  freely  flow.  They  span  the  whole  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  rise  to  a  considerable  height  above  it.  By  this  contrivance 
the  shingle  is  left  behind  while  the  brook  flows  on  in  its  usual 
course.  In  the  course  of  years  the  upper  bed  is  filled,  and  the 
dam  is  then  raised  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  the  condition 
of  the  banks  permits.  A  brook  which  has  been  regulated  in 
this  way  will,  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  run 
from  cascade  to  cascade  over  distances  which  have  only  a  slight 
fall,  and  where  it  will  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  force.  But 
it  takes  longer  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  bring  about 
such  a  change.  The  masses  of  stone  are  at  hist  piled  so  roughly 
on  each  other  by  the  floods  that  after  the  level  of  the  dam  has 
been  reached  the  water  for  years  finds  an  easy  way  between  them, 
and  spouts  through  its  former  outlets,  far  below  the  surface  of  its 
new  bed,  leaving  its  dangerous  freight  behind.  A  waterfall  makes 
a  great  impression  on  a  tourist ;  a  stream  flowing  downwards  at 
a  steep  gradient  hardly  any  ;  yet  the  latter  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  fonmer,and  where  a  series  of  artificial  cascades  is  constructed 
it  prevents  the  brook  not  only  from  carrying  the  rubble  further,  but 
also  from  preying  upon  the  banks.  By  this  means  time  is 
afforded  for  the  vegetation  to  grow  on  the  comparatively  level 
portions  of  the  course. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  succession  of  such  dams  does  not 
add  to  the  charms  of  a  mountain  valley  ;  indeed,  when  first  built, 
they  are  a  positive  eyesore ;  but  even  the  most  romantic  would 
have  little  reason  to  regret  the  suppression  of  floods,  if  it  could 
bo  accomplished.  Frequently  as  they  have  been  employed  in 
novels,  there  is  probably  no  natural  spectacle  which  combines  so 
much  loss  and  danger  with  so  little  sublimity.  It  is  surprising  to 
see  what  used  to  be  fields  turned  into  a  pond,  and  some  of  the 
incidents  may  be  startling  or  even  dramatic ;  but  there  is  little 
beauty  in  an  expanse  of  muddy  water  which  is  evidently  in  its 
wrong  place,  and  the  incidents  are  more  effective  in  print  than  in 
reality.  At  any  rate,  even  from  a  scenical  point  of  view  the 
entertainment  is  too  costly.  To  have  to  look  for  years  on  long 
stretches  of  gray  and  barren  rubbish  instead  of  upon  trees 
and  greensward  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a  few  hours' 
excitement. 


'two  PANTOMIMES. 

I PANTOMIME  is  still  growing.  Its  proportions  are  gotting 
miraculous  as  the  fairy  beanstalk's ;  like  the  gigantic  gooso- 
berry  of  tho  deserted  newsmonger,  it  taken  on  bulluncss  with 
every  now  appearance.  Each  Christmas  finds  and  leavos  it  more 
hugeous  and  unwieldy  than  tho  last;  and  soon,  it  may  be,  them 
will  bo  nothing  for  it  but  a  performance — as  of  the  original 
Monlc-Criftto — tho  Muiife-Cristo  of  tho  Theatre  -  Uistorique — 
several  evenings  long.  It  was  excessive  enough  last  year  ;  this 
year  it  is  magnificently  worse.  At  Drury  Lane,  where  is  presented 
a  new  edition  of  Fuss  in  Boots,  the  audience  begins  at  half-past 
seven,  attains  to  Mr.  Harris's  chief  efl'oct  soniewhero  about  eleven, 
and  hns  still  some  time  to  wait  for  the  anti-climax  of  the 
transformation  scene  and  tho  beginnings  of  tho  harlequinade. 
Mr.  Harris  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  laws:  none 
but  himself  can  bo  his  parallel ;  ho  has  done  so  much  that  he 
must  live  but  to  do  more;  having  decanted  his  quart  into  a  pint, 
ho  is  impelled  to  go  on,  stage  by  stage,  until  he  has  done  the  same 
by,  say,  a  full  tun  ;  till  when  there  is  no  rest  for  him,  and  as  little 
for  his  public.  But  at  Covent  Garden  they  are  under  no  such 
desperate  necessity  ;  and  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  matter  of 
lengthiness  at  least,  they  almost  contrive  to  out-IIarris  Harris. 
And  in  this  way  the  melancholy  game  is  played;  and  tediousness 
becomes  traditional ;  and  short  of  four  mortal  hours  of  spectacle 
and  change  no  manager  worth  his  salt  can  meet  with  confidence  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Blanchard's  book  is  one  of  the  best  that  he  has  done  ;  but  it 
is — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it — some  half-dozen  scenes  too  long. 
To  combine  the  spectacular  and  the  dramatic  interests  is,  it  would 
seem,  impossible  ;  the  one  or  the  other  must  inevitably  go  to  the 
wall.  Mr.  Blanchard  contrives  to  keep  both  going  for  some  time  ; 
but  he  breaks  down  at  last,  and  long  before  he  brings  one  in  sight 
of  "  The  Armouries  " — the  like  of  which  has  never,  they  say,  been 
witnessed  on  a  stage — one's  interest  in  the  proceedings  is  gone. 
It  is  true  the  like  of  it  has  never  been  witnessed,  &c.  ;  but  upon 
an  eye  that  is  jaded  with  some  three  and  a  half  hours'  contem- 
plation the  most  of  its  effect  is  necessarily  lost.  Mr.  Harris  is 
lavish  of  good  things  throughout ;  we  take  them  as  they  come, 
and  are  delighted  with  them ;  but  there  comes  a  point  when  the 
capacity  of  enjoying  ceases,  when  the  system  will  contain  no  more, 
when  the  nerves  are  dead,  and  a  combination  of  earthquake  and 
eclipse  would  seem  superfluous  and  irrelevant.  This  point,  as  our 
own  experience  teaches,  is  reached  a  good  while  before  Mr. 
Blanchard  brings  on  "  The  Armouries."  There  are  thirteen 
scenes  in  the  book,  and  this  is  the  tenth  of  them.  One — 
the  Silver  Wedding  of  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell  (the  King)  and  Mr. 
Harry  Nicholls  (the  Queen) — is  so  brilliant  in  design  and  so  mag- 
nificent in  effect — it  presents  such  an  array  of  lovely  colours  and 
rich  stuffs  and  delightful  appearances — that  we  incline  to  place  it 
higher,  both  as  art  and  as  enjoyment,  than  anything  Mr.  Harris 
has  done.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  had  "  The  Milleries," 
which  is  good  and  gay  enough  to  be  an  attraction  in  itself  at  any 
other  theatre  than  Drury  Lane ;  a  very  pretty  and  fantastic 
"  Dreamland,"  with  a  charming  round  of  elves  and  fays ;  a 
"  Vineyard,"  with  a  "  Champagne  Song  "  and  chorus,  and  an  ex- 
cellent "  Ballet  of  Haymakers  " ;  a  delightful  dance  of  children  ;  a 
scene  in  the  royal  park,  in  which  Jocelyn  (Miss  Wadtnan)  is  seen 
bathing — as  it  were  in  discreet  emulation  of  M.  Belot's  Femme  de 
Feu  ;  a  delirium  tremens  passage,  in  which  most  of  the  acting  is  done 
by  the  scenery  ;  and,  apparently,  some  miles  of  panorama.  The  list 
is  by  no  means  exhaustive  ;  aud,  besides,  it  says  nothing  of  Mr. 
Slaughter's  music,  nothing  of  the  antic  agility  of  Mr.  Charles 
Lauri,  nothing  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Miss  Jenny  Dawson 
and  the  Brothers  Griffiths,  the  one  as  Love  and  the  other  as  a 
miraculous  Donkey  and  his  Owner,  nothing  of  the  dancing  and 
singing  of  Miss  Wadman  and  Miss  Lind,  nothing  of  the  inter- 
minable clowning  of  Messrs.  Harry  Nicholls  and  Herbert  Campbell, 
"  of  the  one  part,"  and — for  Mr.  Harris,  in  all  things  prodigal  to 
the  verge  of  indiscretion,  has  gone  the  length  of  throwing  in  a 
superfluous  leash  of  low  comedians — of  Messrs.  Danby  and 
Lionel  Rignold,  of  the  other,  and  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
certain  brilliant  bevy  of  Suitors.  Throw  them  in — and  they  are 
all  important  elements — and  you  may  obtain  an  idea,  however 
faint  and  ineffectual,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  feast  which  Mr. 
Harris  has  provided,  and  of  the  awful  feeling  of  satiety  which 
falls  upon  his  guests  some  courses  before  the  serving  of  his  principal 
plat. 

Miss  Wadman 's  Jocelyn  is  a  pleasant  performance ;  the  lady 
sings  well,  dances  neatly,  looks  her  part  to  perfection,  and  acts 
it  with  both  spirit  and  refinement.  Miss  Lind  (the  Princess 
Prettipet)  is  a  graceful  and  accomplished  dancer — indeed,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  descent  of  Miss  Vaughan  ;  she  is  also  a  capital 
mimic,  and,  though  her  voice  is  not  nearly  strong  enough  to  fill 
the  theatre,  her  song,  "  Love's  Language,"  with  its  round  of 
pleasant  imitations,  is  one  of  the  hits  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Lauri,  as 
the  immortal  Booted  Cat,  is  as  active,  as  graceful,  as  antic  and 
intelligent  as  ever ;  but  he  gives  us  nothing  new.  Mr.  Nicholls 
and  Mr.  Campbell  are  funnier  than  in  former  years ;  perhaps, 
too,  they  are  a  trifle  less  riotously  vulgar.  At  all  events, 
their  tires  look  pale  and  ineffectual  beside  the  radiance  of 
Messrs.  Danby  and  Lionel  Bignold,  who  are  low  comedians 
in  more  senses  than  one,  and  who,  as  Henry  and  William, 
Jocelyn's  elder  brothers,  are  as  tedious  a  pair  of  gutter  humour- 
ists as  we  remember  to  have  seen.  Miss  Marie  Williams  has 
put  off  doublet  and  hose,  and  is  seen  in  longish  skirts  as  the 
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Duchess  Colenso  de  Czerny,  the  Princesses'  Governess ;  she  1ms 
little  to  do,  and  does  it  with  much  earnestness.  The  Brothers 
Griffiths  make  an  amusing  Donkey  and  Donkey-Driver;  the 
squadron  of  Suitors  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  piece.  The  chorus 
is  well-looking  and  well-trained  ;  while  the  corps  de  ballet,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mme.  Katti  Lanner,  and  includes  her 
charming  company  of  children,  is  the  best  to  be  seen  in  London. 
Mme.  Lanner's  work,  it  should  be  noted,  is  this  year  of  special  ex- 
cellence. We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  grace  and  prettiness 
of  the  dance  in  Dreamland ;  it  remains  to  add  that  the  first 
appearance  of  the  children — a  sort  of  ballet  of  maternity  in 
miniature — is  quite  delightful,  that  the  "  Polka-Gavotte  "  of  the 
Silver  Wedding  scene  is  alone  worth  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  and 
that  not  even  the  short-skirts  of  Mile.  Bettina  de  Sortis — an 
expert  and  not  ungraceful  artist — can  spoil  the  effect  of  the  Ballet 
of  Haymakers.  The  extraordinary  merit  of  Herr  Wilhelin's 
achievements  in  costume  has  been  briefly  insisted  on  above.  A 
word  of  special  praise,  however,  must  be  found  for  the  dresses  of 
the  aforesaid  Polka-Gavotte.  They  are  all  in  whatever  is  whitest 
in  the  world — satin  and  swansdown,  the  airiest  lace,  the  most 
candid  and  virginal  pearls ;  beside  them  the  Symphonic  en  Blanc 
Majeur  itself  sounds  variegated  ;  their  effect  is  so  perfect  that  the 
interference  of  the  limelight  and  the  projection  upon  them  of  (for  one 
thing)  a  peculiarly  shiill  aud  acid  green  are  felt  as  a  sort  of 
outrage.  Decidedly  le  mieux  est  Vennetni  du  lien  is  of  all  proverbs 
the  one  best  litted  for  p-eneral  use  at  Drury  Lane. 

At  Oovent  Garden  Messrs.  Freeman  Thomas  and  W.  T.  Purkiss 
present  a  new  version  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  complicated 
— for  processional  and  spectacular  purposes,  no  doubt — with  refer- 
ences to  The  Seven  Champions.  The  book,which  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Henry  ITerseeand  Horace  Lennard,  is  wordy,  incoherent,  and  atrifle 
bewildered.  It  sets  forth  the  adventures,  not  only  of  Jack  (Miss 
Fanuie  Leslie)  and  his  sweetheart,  Bo-Peep  (Miss  lima  Norma), 
"but  of  Prince  Amoroso  (Miss  Minnie  Mario)  and  his  sweetheart, 
the  Princess  liosabelle  (Miss  Jessie  Mayland).  The  young  ladies, 
it  appears,  are  kidnapped  by  the  Giant  Fee-Fo-Fi-Fum  (Mr. 
George  Conquest).  Jack  ascends  the  Beanstalk  in  search  of 
Bo-Peep,  and  appears  at  the  Court  of  King  Cole,  the  royal  sire  of 
Rosabelle,  in  time  to  join  Prince  Amoroso  and  the  Seven 
Champions  in  their  proposed  attack  upon  the  Giant's  castle.  The 
two  heroes,  accompanied  by  Jack's  faithful  henchman,  Billy 
Loblolly  (Mr.  Squire),  make  their  way  into  the  ogre's  haunt  by 
the  keyhole ;  King  Cole  and  bis  forces  march  in  and  invest  the 
place  in  form  ;  Jack  vanquishes  the  Giant  in  a  glove-tight  as 
harmless  as,  but  a  great  deal  briefer  than,  the  famous  combat 
between  Jem  Smith  and  Jake  Kilrain  ;  and  after  a  second  march 
past,  headed  by  King  Cole's  private  baud — a  group  of  masks 
reflecting  infinite  credit  on  Mr.  Hrunton  and  his  assistants — and  a 
certain  amount  of  irrelevant  dancing  and  singing  in  the  modest 
cottage  of  Jack's  mother,  the  eccentric  Widow  Simpson  (Mr. 
Frank  Wood),  the  whole  contrivance  vanishes  into  "  A  Dream  of 
Luxury  and  Wealth,''  which  is  (being  interpreted)  a  most  inge- 
nious and  striking  arrangement  of  bailet-girls  and  electric  lamps. 
As  it  takes  the  spectator  close  on  four  hours  to  achieve  this  con- 
summation, his  condition  when  he  reaches  the  harlequinade  (which 
is  double)  is  one  of  extreme  disinterestedness.  lie  has  fed  too 
full  upon  variety;  he  has  been  entertained  out  of  his  five  wits, 
and  his  enthusiasm  is  exhausted.  lie  has  had  too  much  of  Messrs. 
Hersee  and  Lennard,  and  too  much  of  the  wit  and  humour  and 
■vivacity  of  the  comedians  engaged  to  do  the  offspring  of  their 
Minerva  the  justice  it  deserves. 

Mr.  George  Conquest,  whose  mask  is  a  thing  to  see,  makes 
the  Giant  a  most  fatuous  and  entertaining  monster.  He  is  well 
seconded  by  Mr.  Sam  Wilkinson  (the  Giant's  Wife),  who  sings  and 
acts  with  a  brisk  vulgarity  which  makes  his  impersonation  not 
only  diverting,  but  tolerable  as  well.  Miss  Leslie  works  her 
hardest,  and  so  does  Mr.  Squire ;  Miss  Norina  sings  a  sentimental 
ballad  (of  which  there  seem  to  be  some  dozens  too  many)  quite 
tunefully  and  well ;  Miss  Mario  is  buxom  as  of  yore.  The 
ballet  is  well  trained,  and  its  "average  of  person ableness "  is 
unusually  high.  In  the  second  scene,  "The  Village  of  Cowslip- 
dale  "  (a  pretty  landscape  but  for  a  badly  coloured  sky),  a  quaint 
and  charming  effect  is  produced  by  a  quadrille  party  in  the  costumes 
of  1837.  This  is,  to  our  mind,  the  prettiest  appearance  which  the 
ballet  is  allowed  to  put  on  in  the  course  of  the  whole  evening.  It 
is  contrasted  with  a  quadrille  of  1887;  but  it  wins  an  easy 
victorv,  for  the  costumes  of  this  latter  entree  are  by  no  means 
attractive.  Later  on,  in  "  Butterfly  Land,"  a  regular  ballet 
(Taction  is  presented  ;  it  is  the  invention  of  M.  A.  Bertram!,  it  has 
an  intelligible  story,  it  is  daintily  dressed  and  neatly  done,  it  in- 
troduces some  graceful  and  intelligent  pantomime  on  the  part  of 
.Mi.  -  Mim;i"  i;-;:i/.l-y  <tli<-  iiuit<-rlly  Hoy),  and  some  finished  and 
excellent  agility  on  that  of  the  premier  sujct.  The  costumes  of 
King  Cole's  courtiers  are  good  in  colour  and  taking  in  design  ; 
the  plate  armour  of  the  Seven  Champions  and  their  squires 
— who  enter  to  appropriate  music,  so  that  St.  James  of  Spain 
comes  on  to  a  tune  from  Carmen,  while  St.  Anthony  of  Italy 
is  ushered  in  by  the  strains  of  "  Garibaldi's  Hymn " — has 
many  a  time  aud  oft  been  seen  before  ;  of  the  pageantry  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  its  effect  is  splendid  enough,  and  the  excess  of 
it  is  not  oflensive.  The  best  scene,  it  remains  to  add,  is  the  line 
Exterior  of  Castle  Terror ;  it  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Hart,  and  if 
the  moat  were  not  so  radiantly  blue,  it  would  be  perfect. 

But  the  best  things  in  the  Oovent  Garden  pantomime  are  pre-  J 
cisely  the  things  that  do  not  belong  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  second  < 
scene,  the  business  of  the  play  stands  still  while  "  The  Famous  | 


Jee  Family"  perform  "  The  Last  Pose  of  Summer"  on  a  set  of 
musical  horseshoes,  and  the  "Harmonious  Blacksmith"  on  a 
sequence  of  musical  anvils;  their  work  is  admirable  of  its  kind, 
but,  though  they  are  supposed  to  be  forging  a  magic  sword  for 
Jack,  its  connexion  with  the  drama  is  obviously  of  the  slenderest. 
Still  more  violent  is  the  case  of  the  Butterfly  Ballet  (which  is 
married  to  the  action  much  as  a  wedge  to  a  log)  of  the  feats 
of  M.  Cascabel,  and  of  the  antics  of  the  two  Black  Cooks  (Messrs. 
Griffin  and  Ardell).  M.  Cascabel — a  "  Change  Artiste  ;  the  latest 
sensation  from  Paris  " — is  singularly  clever  aud  adroit ;  his  im- 
personations of  Monsieur  and  Madame  have  a  good  effect  of 
reality;  his  "  Sarah  Bernhardt  "  is  brilliant  caricature  ;  bis  French 
baby  is  simply  miraculous.  Even  better  in  their  way  are  Messrs. 
Gritfin  and  Ardell.  These  artists  have  no  properties  except  a 
kitchen  table  and  a  couple  of  chairs;  their  style  is  marked  by  the 
simplicity,  the  precision,  the  technical  perfection  of  classic  art ; 
they  are  as  noiseless,  as  neat,  as  elegant  as  two  cats ;'  and  the 
gymnastics  they  achieve  are  of  incomparable  merit.  They  convey 
an  impression  of  ease  and  strangeness  and  rapidity  that  is  not  to 
be  reproduced  in  words. 


AN  "APOSTOLIC"  ARCHBISHOP. 

IN  a  recent  address,  or  rather  instruction  addressed,  to  Mgr. 
Persico  by  ten  Roman  Catholic  Parnellites,  directing  him  as  to 
what  manner  of  report  it  behoves  him  to  present  to  the  Holy 
Father  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  what  manner  of  action  it 
behoves  the  Holy  Father  to  take  thereupon,  our  readers  may 
recollect  inter  alia  one  very  significant  statement.  The  Papal 
envoy  is  informed  that  he  has  "  been  consoled  by  observing  " — 
that  is  to  say  he  is  instructed  to  observe — the  singular  "  apostolic 
wisdom  which  characterizes  the  (Irish)  episcopate,  and  zeal  which 
animates  the  clergy."  We  ventured  at  the  time  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  peculiarities  of  this  alleged  apostolic  wisdom  and 
zeal,  but  we  were  hardly  prepared,  though  it  would  be  going  too 
far — considering  Ireland  is  the  scene  of  the  drama — to  say  that  we 
were  surprised,  to  meet  with  so  speedy  and  so  startling  a  verifica- 
tion of  our  criticisms.  The  mettlesome  Archprelate  of  Cashel 
and  "  my  dear  Canon  O'Mahony  "  have  acquired  a  cunning  in  the 
use  of  their  "  apostolic  "  shillelaghs  which  any  one  might  envy 
them.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  a  resolution  in  support  of 
the  Government  was  passed  at  a  Conservative  meeting  at  Cork 
last  week.  Now  the  inalienable  liberty  of  the  subject  is  indeed 
precisely  what  "  the  Coercion  Government "  is  charged  with  en- 
deavouring to  suppress  by  all  sorts  of  "  atrocities."  But  that  of 
course  means  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  think  right,  and  the 
Cork  Conservatives  have  asserted  their  liberty  to  think  wrong — 
i.e.  to  think  differently  from  "the  majority  " — to  which  obviously 
no  man,  or  at  all  events  no  Irishman,  can  have  any  claim.  To 
assert  it  indeed  is  "to  fling  down  a  gauntlet "  and  offer  to  the 
aforesaid  "majority"  an  absolutely  intolerable  insult;  it  is  a 
"  challenge  "  and  "  nothing  less  than  a  formal  declaration  of  war." 
The  Nationalists  are  they  that  ought  to  speak,  and  whoever  dare 
to  speak  against  them,  let  them  know  that  "  they  do  so  at  their 
peril."  So  say  "  my  dear  Canon  O'Mahony,"  and  the  Coi-k  Herald, 
his  interpreter. 

This  then  is  the  occasion  and  object  of  the  latest  utterance  of 
"apostolic  wisdom."  We  were  going  to  say  hincillce  lacrymce,  but 
Dr.  Croke  and  his  dear  Canon  are  very  far  indeed  from  apper- 
taining to  the  philosophers  of  the  weeping  school.  They  are  very 
wrathful,  but  tearful  not  at  all,  any  more  than  was  the  great 
Apostle  whose  "  apostolic  wisdom  "  they  so  nobly  emulate,  in 
his  early  unconverted  mood,  when  he  "  breathed  forth 
threatenings  and  slaughter "  against  better  men  than  himself. 
The  Archbishop  writing  from  "  the  Palace,  Thurles  "  on  Christmas- 
Eve,  with  a  truly  Hibernian  appreciation  of  the  Christmas  message 
of  goodwill  to  men,  begins  his  letter  by  assuring  his  dear  Canon 
Mahony  that  he  has  "read  with  pleasure,  and  with  pride  as  a 
Cork  man,  the  published  account  of  your  proceedings  in  connexion 
with  the  mock  trial  aud  consequent  imprisonment  of  Alderman 
Hooper.  The  speeches  all  round,"  continues  his  Grace, 
"  were  admirable,  but  as  a  practical  man " — we  shall  see 
the  force  of  this  qualification  presently — "I  readily  give  the 
palm  to  yours."  And  then  follow  some  coarse  archi- 
episcopal  jocosities  of  a  kind  more  suggestive  of  the  pot-house 
than  "  the  palace,"  after  which  bis  Apostolic  Grace  remarks  that 
"Alderman  Hooper,  in  common  with  our  other  imprisoned 
patriots,  deserves  well  of  his  country,  and  shall  doubtless  have  his 
reward  "  in  the  world  to  come.  But  lest  he  should  meanwhile 
miss  his  reward  in  this  world — a  point  on  which  "  our  patriots  " 
are  apt  to  be  rather  sensitive — the  dear  Canon  is  requested  to- 
accept  "the  enclosed  cheque  for  10/.  towards  the  testimonial  fund 
you  have  so  justly  and  opportunely  inaugurated  for  him."  It  is 
not  very  long,  if  we  remember,  since  his  Grace  of  Cashel  enclosed 
a  cheque  for  a  memorial  to  be  erected  to  "  the  Manchester 
Martyrs."  We  feel  sure  that  Lord  Ripon  and  the  rest  of  the 
illustrious  Ten  will  recognize  in  this  Christmas  pastoral  of 
Dr.  Uroke's  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  apostolic  wisdom  which 
characterizes  the  Irish  episcopate.  So  much  is  plain  on  the  face 
of  it.  But  to  take  an  adequate  measure  of  the  "  practical " 
wisdom  of  this  archiepiscopal  deliverance — and  the  Archbishop 
is  careful  to  remind  us  that  he  is  "  a  practical  man  " — we  must 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  "  the  zeal  which  animates  the 
clergy  "  in  the  priestly  person  of  Canon  O'Mahony,  P.P. 
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The  text  of  tlio  good  Canon's  speech,  winch  so  readily 
I  won  the  palm,  does  not  appear  in  the  Timet!,  but  its  gist 
I  may  safely  be  inferred  from  the  laudatory  and  sympathetic 
article  in  which  the  Cork  Herald  effusively  endorses  it.  It 
begins  by  calling  loudly  for  the  names  of  the  traitors  who 
disgraced  themselves  by  passing  the  Conservative  resolution, 
that  they  may  at  once  bo  dealt  with  according  to  their 
deserts.  And  wo  quite  agree  with  the  Archbishop  that  the 
demand  is  a  "practical"  one — painfully  practical,  it  might  be 
termed.  The  Herald  indeed  takes  care  that  there  shall  bo  no  mis- 
understanding on  that  point.  "  There  shall  be  no  shilly-shallying 
on  the  Nationalist  side.  Canon  O'Mahony  put  the  question  straight 
to  the  Conservatives  on  Friday.  We  have  done  the  same  in  these 
columns.''  And  it  proceeds  to  formulate  a  very  "  straight"  expo- 
sition of  the  crime  of  the  Conservative  offenders  and  the  penalty 
thereby  incurred.  "  They  pledged  themselves  to  support  the 
Castle  gang  [i.e.  the  English  Government]  in  their  murderings, 
batonings,  evictions,  imprisonments,  and  general  atrocities 
throughout  Ireland  " ;  and  thus  "  they  have  taken  a  terrible  re- 
sponsibility for  every  act  of  the  Coercion  Government."  That  is 
their  offence  ;  and  unless  within  twenty-four  hours  they  make 
atonement  by  disavowing  what  they  have  done,  they  must  take 
the  consequences.  "Let  there  be  no  more  caterwauling  after- 
wards, if  the  majority  in  Cork  " — from  whom  they  have  dared  to 
differ— "  resort  to  all  means  of  legitimate  defence.  .  .  .  Base 
and  craven  indeed  would  the  Nationalists  of  Cork  be  did  they 
not  snatch  up  the  gauntlet  thus  deliberately  flung  at  them."  We 
need  not  split  hairs  over  what  is  meant  by  "  Legitimate  defence." 
That  was  explained  by  Lord  Ripou  and  his  friends  when  they 
gravely  assured  us  that  in  the  present  struggle  for  constitutional 
liberty  in  Ireland  none  but  constitutional  methods  of  agitation 
have  been  recommended  by  the  leaders  or  adopted  by  tho  people ; 
whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  terrorism,  boycotting,  and  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  are  constitutional  aud  legitimate  methods. 
Two  Irish  bishops  have  come  forward  since  then  to  declare 
publicly — what  everybody  knew  well  enough  before — that  these 
same  legitimate  and  constitutional  methods  inevitably  involve 
robbery  and  murder,  and  have  had  the  courage  to  add — what 
everywhere  out  of  "  the  Isle  of  Saints  "  might  sound  like  a  truism, 
especially  on  episcopal  lips — that  robbery  and  murder  "  are  always 
sinful."  Certainly  the  Lecalogue  says  so,  but  "  they  didn't  know 
everything  down  in  Judee,"  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  rest  of  the 
Irish  bishops  prefer  "  the  apostolic  wisdom  "  of  Archbishop  Croke 
and  Canon  O'Mahony  to  the  antiquated  Conservatism  of  the  Sinaitic 
<;ode.  And  the  National  League  agrees  with  them.  It  has  lost 
no  time  in  passing  a  Resolution,  aimed  "straight"  at  the  two 
recalcitrant  bishops,  to  the  effect  that  "  they  prefer  to  look  up  to 
Father  Ryan,  and  those  who  think  and  feel  with  him,  for  moral 
as  well  as  national  guidance,  rather  than  [to?]  those  self-sufficient 
individuals  who  are  satisfied  to  give  joy  to  our  enemies  by  preach- 
ing in  antagonism  to  the  great  majority  of  the  hierarchy,  clergy, 
and  laity  of  the  country."  Whence  it  follows  that  the  said 
"great  majority"  hold  theft  and  murder  not  to  be  "always 
siuful,"  but  very  much  the  reverse. 

It  is  waste  of  time,  we  are  aware,  to  remind  these  mitred 
apostles  of  misrule  and  their  disciples  that  only  within  the  last 
few  days  the  Head  of  their  Church  has  gone  out  of  his  way  "to 
testify  publicly  and  solemnly  that  in  the  dominions  of  the  English 
Crown  [which  include  Ireland]  the  Catholic  Church  enjoys 
precious  liberty,  and  to  recognize  that,  the  merit  of  this  is  due  to 
the  Queen  and  her  Government" — the  murderous  and  atrocious 
"Castle  gang"  of  the  Cork  Herald.  According  to  Leo  XIII., 
"  the  liberty  which  the  Church  enjoys  in  the  English  dominions 
is  a  noble  eulogy  for  the  Sovereign  and  the  public  admini- 
stration of  that  great  State " — which  governs,  according  to 
the  Herald,  "  by  murderings,  batonings,  imprisonments,  and 
general  atrocities."  "  Moreover,"  adds  the  Pope,  "  whatever  may 
be  the  legal  position  which  the  Catholic  religion  holds  there,  this 
fact  is  to  be  admired,  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  laws  are  inter- 
preted and  ajyjdiedis  always  benevolent."  Yet  Ireland  has  just  been 
ringing  with  frantic  denunciations  of  the  brutal  Protestant  Go- 
vernment which  has  had  the  barbarity  to  imprison  Father  Ryan, 
even  though,  it  seems,  he  is  allowed — as  he  certainly  would  not 
be  allowed  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testaut — to  defy  the  prison  regulations  by  retaining  his  clerical 
habit  instead  of  wearing  the  ordinary  prison  dress.  It  is  idle, 
we  repeat,  to  remind  these  wise  and  apostolic  personages  of  the 
rather  glaring  contrast  between  their  own  estimate  of  the  situation 
and  that  of  Leo  XIII.,  for  they  have  a  ready  reply  ;  their  political 
Pope,  as  they  are  never  tired  of  assuring  us,  is  not  Leo  XIII. 
but  Mr.  Parnell ;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  accurate  to 
say  O'Donovan  Rossa.  Be  it  so  ;  they  ought  to  know  their  own 
religion  best — though  Bishop  O'Dwyer  says  their  modes  of  action 
are  "irreligious" — and  it  is  anyhow  a  kind  of  religion  which  out 
of  Ireland  "  no  fellow  can  be  expected  to  understand."  But  one 
consideration  they  might  for  their  own  sakes  do  wisely  to  bear 
in  mind.  Only  the  other  day  it  was  reported  that  a  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Prague,  in  a  Catholic  country  where  the  Catholic 
Church  is  established  and  richly  endowed,  had  been  sent  to  prison 
for  three  months  with  hard  labour  for  a  seditious  speech  at  a 
political  meeting.  There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that,  if  the 
law  was  administered  with  anything  like  the  same  strictness  in 
Ireland  as  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  priests  who  would  speedily 
find  themselves  in  similar  plight  might  be  counted  by  hundreds  if 
not  by  thousands.  And  we  rather  suspect  that  the  names  of  the 
zealous  Canon  and  his  apostolic  arch-prelate  would  figure  on  the 


black  list.  With  those  exemplary  Irish  ecclesiastics  a  political 
speech  means  a  seditious  speech,  and  tho  making  of  political 
Speeches  is  their  favourite  and  habitual  occupation.  They  owe  it 
solely  to  (he  extreme — not  to  say  excessive — "spirit  of  benevo- 
lence in  which  the  laws  are  interpreted  and  applied "  that  they 
still  enjoy  tho  undeserved  impunity  they  so  grossly  aud  insolently 
abuse. 


DRAMATIC  RECORD. 

IVTELODRAMA,  unless  at  its  very  best,  is  not  a  vory  edifying 
_LtJ_  affair.  Tho  audience  is  aware  that  certain  sot  disasters  must 
inevitably  happen  to  the  virtuous  people  at  tho  instigation  of  the 
villains,  and  that  all  will  be  made  well  before  the  curtain  falls; 
hero  and  heroine  are  sure  to  bo  kept  out  of  their  estates,  or  to  be 
put  in  prison  for  crimes  they  never  committed,  or  to  endure  both 
these  alllictions  ;  but  the  wicked  man  will  assuredly  fall  into  tho  pit 
that  he  is  digging  for  his  enemy,  and,  if  he  does  not  die  a  violent 
death  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  act,  the  police  will  claim 
their  own.  Knowing  from  long  experience  on  what  hollow  pre- 
texts sympathy  is  demanded,  the  spectator  cannot  be  very  sympa- 
thetic ;  and  if  melodrama  at  its  best  is  so  trite  and  shallow  it  is 
an  exceedingly  sorry  business  when  it  approaches  its  worst.  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  has  reopened  the  Globe  with  a  melodrama  called 
The  Golden  Ladder,  which  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  as  the 
other  melodrama  Siberia  at  the  house  he  recently  occupied,  the 
Princess's.  There  was  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Barrett 
understood  the  trick  of  this  humble  form  of  theatrical  work,  for 
The  Silver  King  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  plays  which  he  has  pro- 
duced were  good  specimens  of  their  kind  ;  but  The  Golden  Ladder, 
for  which  he  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  bear  the  heavy  responsibility 
between  them,  has  really  very  little  to  recommend  it  and  a  very- 
great  deal  to  condemn  it.  A  first  requisite  of  melodrama  is  a 
strong  and  direct  central  interest ;  here,  however,  the  story 
straggles  sadly.  The  plot  should  be  plain ;  here  it  is  involved. 
Language  should  be  terse  and  pointed ;  here  the  dialogue  is 
frequently  flat  and  excessive.  The  characters  should  be  as  fresh  as 
the  hard-and-fast  laws  of  melodrama  allow  ;  in  The  Golden  Ladder 
the  regulation  puppets  fulfil  their  appointed  task  as  usual,  the 
foreign  adventurer  smiles  and  shows  his  teeth,  the  dishonest  clerk 
loves  his  master's  daughter  and  hates  his  favoured  rival.  The 
rival,  the  Rev.  Frank  Thornhill,  played  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  is 
a  missionary,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  novel,  but  has  this  dis- 
advantage that  it  affords  the  actor  an  opportunity  for  preaching 
in  a  monotonous  style  his  method ;  of  this  he  takes  cruel  advantage. 
Mr.  Frank  Thornhill  sacrifices  his  whole  fortune  to  pay  the  debts 
of  his  father-in-law,  a  banker,  who  was  supposed  to  be  wealthy, 
but  is  in  fact  ruined,  and  in  danger  of  arrest  for  misappropriating 
money.  There  is  nothing  left  lor  it  then  but  a  return  to  Mada- 
gascar, to  Tamatave,  where  the  French  are  in  force,  and  it  really 
looks  as  if  something  might  happen  here;  but  it  pnsently  appears 
that  the  visit  to  the  Tropics  is  dramatically  quite  unremunerative. 
Owing  to  the  treachery  of  a  native  servant,  inspired  by  the  two 
villaius,  the  foreign  adventurer  and  the  banker's  clerk,  Thornhill 
is  accused  of  poisoning  fever-stricken  patients,  for  whose  benefit 
he  had  supplied  some  wine  ;  there  is  an  angry  passage  between 
the  French  and  English  captains  of  men-of-war  anchored  oil' the 
coast,  but  nothing  really  comes  of  it  all,  and  if  the  episode  of  the 
poisoned  wine  were  worth  introducing  at  all,  more  should  have 
been  uiade  of  it.  It  is  on  the  return  of  the  fugitives  to  Ilarap- 
stead,  however,  that  quaint  incidents  which  are  intended  to  be 
thrilling  are  introduced.  A  plot  to  murder  Thornhill  is  devised 
by  his  enemies,  the  adventurer  and  the  clerk,  who  have  possessed 
themselves  of  a  mine  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  missionary. 
He  is  beguiled  from  his  lodging  and  stabbed  in  the  back  while 
crossing  the  Heath ;  aud  then  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  revolver  in 
his  dead  hand,  in  order  that  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  shot 
himself.  This  is  really  trifling  too  much  with  the  simplicity  of 
audiences ;  for  when  a  man  shoots  himself  the  wound  does  not 
bear  any  resemblance  to  a  stab  from  a  dagger,  especially  a  stab  in 
the  back.  Mrs.  Thornhill  rushes  forward  at  the  critical  moment, 
accompanied  by  the  highly  respectable  Hampstead  tradesman  in 
whoso  house  she  and  her  husband  lodge ;  one  of  the  villains,  he 
who  attacked  Thornhill,  is  shot — so  far  as  we  could  perceive  by  an 
accidental  discharge  of  the  revolver — and  she  is  arrested  for  the 
crime.  It  is  only  worth  while  discussing  this  that  it  may  be  seen 
what  rubbish  is  seriously  put  forward  at  a  West-End  theatre  at  a 
time  when  so  much  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  drama;  but  in  these  circumstances  the  incident 
is  worth  a  passing  comment.  Thornhill,  after  having  to  all 
appearance  fallen  dead,  rises,  and  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
troubled  by  his  wound.  Still,  the  wound  must  remain  as  evidence 
of  the  attack  on  him.  Now,  of  the  two  assailants  one  is  a  convict 
and  the  other  a  man  whose  antecedents  certainly  will  not  bear 
investigation ;  yet  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Sims  would  like  us  to 
suppose  that  the  word  of  these  two  men  (neither  of  whom  dare 
venture  within  reach  of  the  police)  is  taken  against  that  of  a 
clergyman,  whose  wound  attests  his  honesty,  and  of  his  wile,  a 
lady  of  spotless  reputation,  who  could  have  no  possible  reason  for 
trying  to  murder  a  stranger  on  Hampstead  Heath.  The  clergy- 
man, moreover,  knows  the  character  of  bis  assailants,  and  why 
they  are  anxious  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  The  authors,  how- 
ever, are  beut  on  getting  the  heroine  into  prison,  it  being  their 
notion  to  let  her  endure  the  afflictions  which  usually  befall  the 
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hero  :  and  to  prison  she  consequently  goes.  The  scenes  which 
follow  in  the  paol  will  greatly  distress  sensitive  spectators  who 
are  weak  enough  to  he  moved  in  spite  of  the  obvious  unreality 
of  the  affair,  and  will  prove  sadly  tedious  to  those  of  less  im- 
pressionable temperament.  Is  it  possible  that  any  considerable 
section  of  playgoers  can  feel  gratification  at  the  spectacle  of  an 
innocent  woman  shut  up  in  prison,  and  wailing-  in  agony  at 
the  knowledge  that  her  only  child  is  dying ;  for  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  the  mother's  absence  is  killing  the  child?  Miss 
Eastlake  plays  with  much  earnestness,  and  the  result  is  a  most 
painful  exhibition.  There  is  in  the  play  a  great  deal  more  foolish- 
ness, on  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell.  The  prisoner  is 
pardoned  for  no  better  reason  than  that  for  which  she  was  con- 
demned. Meantime  she  has  escaped  by  changing  clothes  with  a 
visitor  to  the  gaol.  The  proceedings  of  hero  and  heroine  through- 
out struck  us  as  equally  unnatural  and  wearisome.  One  of  the 
few  commendable  features  of  the  performance  was  Mr.  George 
Barretts  representation  of  a  kindly  old  tradesman.  The  actor 
has  played  precisely  the  same  sort  of  part  in  previous  pieces,  so 
that  amongst  its  other  merits  is  not  that  of  novelty. 

The  managers  of  the  Princess's  cannot  be  congratulated  on 
their  choice  of  a  Christmas  entertainment.  The  revival  of  that 
curious  mixture  of  vulgarity,  sham  sentiment,  and  false  pathos 
which  for  many  years  has  done  duty  as  a  dramatic  version 
of  the  once  popular  story  of  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States 
could  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  presented  us  with  a 
more  or  less  faithful  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  these  States 
before  the  War  of  Secession.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
it  does  not  do  this.  The  play,  if  indeed  it  may  be  called  a  play, 
is  entirely  destitute  of  dramatic  interest;  and  it  does  not  afford 
the  same  scope  for  the  display  of  such  talents  as  the  artists  en- 
gaged in  it  possess  that  is  offered  by  the  usual  variety  performance 
at  the  music-halls.  If  it  were  possible  for  one  moment  to  take 
the  piece  seriously,  it  might  be  admitted  that  the  characters  to 
whom  we  are  introduced  were  peculiarly  interesting,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  such  specimens  of  humanity  had  never  existed  anywhere 
else.  It  eeems  that  there  were  two  very  distinct  and  remarkable 
types  among  the  cotton-planters,  those  who  dressed,  looked,  and 
talked  like  the  London  shopwalker  of  to-day,  and  those  who  wore 
red  shirts,  and  bore  a  strong  resemblance,  physically  and  mentally, 
to  Captain  Dirk  Ilatteraick  of  happy  memory.  The  former  class 
were  always  either  bankrupt  or  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but 
whether  this  was  due  to  their  extravagant  tailors' bills  or  not  is  left 
unexplained;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  prospered  exceedingly 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  they  squandered  on  slaves.  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  slaves  were  wanted  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  act  as  whipping-posts,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  both  the 
slave-masters  and  slave-traders — the  latter,  by  the  way,  did  not 
seem  at  home  in  their  chin-beards — were  curiously  inexpert  in  the 
use  of  their  whips.  As  to  the  other  characters,  whether  white  or 
black,  they  posssesed  one  taste  in  common  ;  they  sang  in  season 
and  out  of  season  with  some  spirit  and  more  noise.  Mr.  John  F. 
Sheridan,  who  is  cast  for  the  part  of  Jurisprudence  Marks,  "  a 
lawyer,"  but  who  gives  us  instead  a  fairly  clever  imitation 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  the  well-known  comedian,  begins  and 
ends  with  a  song.  The  child  Eva — a  dreadful  little  prig — after 
boring  the  audience  with  her  excessive  amiability  for  three  long 
acts,  plucks  up  courage  on  her  death-bed  and  sings  with  wonder- 
ful power  and  expression  for  so  small  a  creature. 

Holiday  playgoers  are  not  difficult  to  please,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Princess's  may  attract  an  indulgent  overflow  audience 
from  the  pantomimes  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  East- 
end  pleasure-seekers,  who  might  appreciate  the  bull'oonery  and  bad 
taste  to  bo  had  at  this  theatre,  will  stray  so  far  West  to  witness  a 
performance  which  is  not  new  and  does  not  greatly  differ  from 
diversions  nearer  home.  The  audience  at  the  first  performance 
exhibited  their  appreciation  of  the  entertainment  by  the  cordial 
reception  they  accorded  to  the  Bohee  Brothers,  the  banjoists,  who 
■were  introduced  into  the  piece  with  a  complete  disregard  of 
relevance.  A  similar  introduction  of  another  performer  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  did  not  meet  with  the  same  success;  the 
performance  on  the  banjo  being  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
compensate  for  bad  dancing. 

Mr.  "Bichard  Henry,"  who  is  usually  ingenious,  has  not  availed 
himself  of  the  excellent  subject  which  gives  its  name  to  the  new 
Gaiety  burlesque.  Indeed,  Frankenstein  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a 
very  lively  entertainment  of  the  class  popularly  known  as  a 
"  variety  show,"  strung  together  upon  a  mere  thread  of  a  narrative. 
The  "gods"  on  Christmas  Eve,  who  had  assembled  in  full  force, 
took  upon  themselves  in  the  noisiest  fashion  to  remind  the  manage- 
ment that  they  expected  a  genuine  burlesque,  and  not  an  enter- 
tainment which  was  half  a  variety  show  and  half  a  pantomime. 
They  behaved  themselves  questionably,  and  in  a  manner  which  is 
now  very  uncommon  in  England.  Aggrieved  by  the  curtailment  of 
the  pit,  of  which  several  rows  had  been  annexed  for  this  special  occa- 
sion to  the  stalls,  the  occupants  of  t  hat  part  of  the  house  opened  the 
campaign  very  early  in  the  evening,  and  they  were  lustily  assisted 
by  certain  mischievous  spirits  in  the  gallery.  The  result  was  that  a 
running  roar  of  hissing,  hooting,  and  Bhouting  kept  pace  with  the 
extravaganza  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  vain  even  for  that 
popular  lady,  Miss  Nelly  Farren,  to  appeal  by  eloquent  looks  to 
the  angered  "  deities,"  and  it  was  only  when  she  or  some  other 
favourite  was  performing  that  there  was  some  lull  in  the 
storm.  Although  there  was  no  real  excuse  for  such  unruly 
conduct,  nevertheless  we  admit  that,  as  a  literary  production, 


Frankenstein  is  decidedly  undeserving  of  much  applause.  If  the 
author  had  read  some  of  those  delightful  extravaganzas  which 
Planche  and  Mme.  Vestris  produced  many  years  ago  at  the 
Lyceum,  he  would  at  once  have  perceived  that,  however  light  and 
amusing  were  these  exquisite  productions,  however  clever  the 
allusions  which  they  contained  to  political  and  other  passing 
events,  nothing  was  introduced  which  did  not  in  some  way  bear 
directly  upon  the  plot.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  Mr. 
"  Bichard  Henry's  "  last  work,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  soDg, 
duet,  or  chorus  which  contains  a  line  concerning  the  dramatic 
situation  in  which  it  is  sung.  The  actors  sing  about  the  riots  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  the  "Specials,"  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Jubilee, and 
the  Irish  question,  but  say  little  or  nothing  about  poor  Frankenstein 
and  the  uncanny  work  of  art  which  he  has,  to  his  sorrow,  endowed 
with  life.  Still  Frankenstein  is  so  cleverly  acted  and  so  magnificently 
costumed  and  "mounted,"  that  it  obtained  an  immediate  success, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  shortcomings  and  the  ire  of  the 
"  gods."  The  scenery  could  not  easily  be  surpassed.  There  is  a 
view  in  the  second  act  of  "  Somewhere  in  Spain,"  by  Mr.  Hawes 
Craven,  which  is  even  more  beautiful  than  the  sylvan  scene  by 
the  same  artist  in  the  Winter's  Tale  at  the  Lyceum.  A  singularly 
transparent  lake  is  seen  glittering  through  the  long  vistas  of  a 
grove  of  young  trees  growing  upon  moss-covered  rocks.  When 
we  consider  the  limits  of  the  stage  at  this  theatre,  the  air  distance 
imparted  is  simply  marvellous.  It  is  a  triumph  of  the  scene-painter's 
art.  Mr.  Beverley,  too,  contributes  a  fine  view  in  the  Alps  by  moon- 
light, full  of  delightful  atmospheric  effects.  Then,  too,  the  snow- 
bound ship  in  the  last  act,  which  takes  place  in  the  Polar  Sea,  is 
very  beautiful,  with  its  ice-hung  rigging  and  its  mountainous 
icebergs,  standing  out  vividly  against  a  dense  blue  sky,  sparkling 
with  stars.  It  melts  gradually  into  the  "  Paradise  of  the  Con- 
stellations," a  vast  ice  cavern,  rich  with  prismatic  hues,  wherein 
takes  place  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  ballet  proces- 
sions ever  seen.  The  costumes  are  designed  by  Mr.  Percy 
Anderson,  who  has  clothed  the  representatives  of  the  planets, 
the  various  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  even  of  the  Milky  Way, 
in  exquisite  dresses,  some  of  the  figurantes  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  had  stepped  off  Etruscan  vases,  so  beauti- 
fully are  they  draped  and  so  accurate  are  the  jewels  and  other 
classical  accessories  which  give  brilliance  to  their  fantastic  attire. 
Thanks  to  the  ability  of  the  artists  engaged,  the  piece  is  brightly 
acted.  Miss  Nelly  Farren  is  simply  bewitching  as  the  hero, 
Frankenstein,  acting  with  a  dash  and  "  go  "  and  a  fine  sense  of 
humour  which  places  her  on  a  level  with  the  best  actresses  of 
her  style  which  the  French  stage  has  produced.  Mr.  Fred 
Leslie  is  the  Monster,  but,  odd  to  relate,  he  is  at  his  best 
when  he  looks  less  like  a  monster  and  most  like  an  eminent 
sporting  character.  He  is  very  clever  throughout,  acting  and 
singing  with  admirable  spirit ;  and  so,  too,  is  Mr.  George  Stone  as 
the  Model,  a  sort  of  replica  of  the  Monster,  and  its  boon  companion, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Lonnen,  as  a  Vampire  Viscount,  is  made  up  as  a 
"  harmony  in  grey,"  everything  about  him,  hands  and  face  included, 
being  in  the  Quaker-loved  hue.  Miss  Emily  Cross  is  a  droll 
vampire  spinster  in  love  with  the  Monster,  and  Miss  Sylvia 
Grey  dances  charmingly,  a  VAnylaise  of  course.  Mr.  Meyer  Lutz 
is  the  composer  of  the  music,  which  is  gay,  but  not  very  original. 

The  Empire  Theatre  has  just  been  sumptuously  re-decorated.  It 
was  a  magnificent  and  commodious  house  from  the  very  first,  but 
now  it  is  altogether  the  finest  theatre  in  London,  and  one  of  the 
finest,  in  Europe.  The  approaches,  staircases,  corridors,  lobbies, 
refreshment  saloons,  aud  even  the  cloak  rooms,  are  built  on  a 
liberal  scale  to  which  we  are  but  little  accustomed  here,  and  they 
are  furnished  in  a  fashion  worthy  of  Aladdin's  palace.  Bichly 
embroidered  Japanese  hangings  in  gold  and  coloured  silks  cover 
the  walls,  and  the  floors,  where  not  concealed  by  the  thickest 
of  Turkey  carpets,  show  beautiful  Venetian  mosaic- work.  Nothing 
has  been  left  undone  for  the  comfort  of  the  spectators.  The 
seats  throughout  are  spacious  and  easy,  and  even  those  in  the 
pit  and  gallery  are  softly  cushioned.  The  interior  of  the  theatre 
has  been  decorated  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Campbell  Smith, 
and  is  a  blaze  of  gilding  and  of  rich  colours  blended  with  artistic 
taste.  The  general  colouring  is  turquoise  blue  and  indigo,  rose 
colour  and  crimson,  and  black  and  gold,  and  the  design  is  Persian 
in  character.  The  ceiling  is  rather  heavy,  but  undoubtedly  the 
effect  of  the  house  when  seen  from  the  stage  or  from  the  centre 
of  the  dress-circle  is  very  imposing.  The  programme  of  the  en- 
tertainment provided  by  Mr.  George  Edwardes  and  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris  follows  closely  that  of  the  Alhambra,  and  in  point  of  fact 
the  "  Empire  Palace  of  Varieties  "  is  a  kind  of  cafe  ohantant  for- 
tunately so  very  well  ventilated  that  the  smoking  allowed  all  over 
the  house  never  becomes  objectionable,  as  it  often  does  at  other 
resorts  of  this  kind.  There  are  two  elaborate  ballets,  "  Bilara" 
and  "  The  Sports  of  England,"  both  arranged  by  "  me.  Katti 
Banner,  and  both  of  them  well  worth  seeing;  notaoly  so  the 
first,  which  is  very  picturesque. 


THE  BUSINESS  YEAR. 

\  LL  through  1 886  trade  had  been  slowly  but  steadily  improving ; 
Xi_  1 887  therefore  opened  with  more  sanguine  hopes  of  coming 
prosperity  than  had  been  felt  for  a  considerable  time.  Suddenly 
Prince  Bismarck's  memorable  speech  in  the  Beichstag,  declaring 
war  between  Franco  and  Germany  to  be  inevitable,  though  it 
was  uncertain  whether  it  would  come  in  ten  days  or  in  ten  .years, 
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sent  a  thrill  through  every  market  in  the  world.  There  hud 
been  a  great  speculation  in  foreign  Govemmenl  Ik. mis  and  in- 
dustrial securities,  more  particularly  those  of  American  Railroad 
Companies,  based  partly  upon  financial  changes  in  Germany,  and 
partlv  upon  tho  growing  improvement  in  trade.  This  speech 
fell  like  a  bombshell  amongst  the  speculators.  They  had  borrowed 
Largely  from  the  banks  to  carry  on  their  operations,  and  the  banks 
now  grew  nervous  lest  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war  might  bring  on  a 
financial  crisis  in  the  European  capitals  and  precipitate  a  crash 
upon  the  Bourses.  Consequently,  loans  were  called  in  by  the 
banks,  and  the  speculators  in  alarm  sold  wildly  everything  for 
which  a  purchaser  could  be  found.  The  scare  was  greatest  in 
France.  In  the  Eastern  departments,  which  in  case  of  a  German 
invasion  would  become  the  theatre  of  war,  the  peasants  became 
panic-stricken.  They  sold  in  many  cases  their  cattle,  horses,  and 
even  grain,  and  the  panic  spread  from  the  peasants  through  the 
towns  to  Paris.  For  a  week  the  Paris  Bourse  was  tho  scene  of 
the  wildest  alarm,and  the  Coulisse,  or  outer  market,  was  practically 
ruined.  For  months  afterwards  the  Paris  Bourse  continued 
utterly  paralysed,  and  the  paralysis  of  so  great  a  market,  in  apite 
of  the  growing  conviction  that  peace  after  all  would  be  maintained, 
checked  improvement  in  the  European  markets.  Here  at  home 
the  effects  of  the  war  scare  were  wearing  away  when  the  Jubilee 
celebrations  diverted  attention  from  business  ;  and  then  a  new 
cause  of  depression  arose  in  apprehensions  in  the  United  States 
of  a  financial  crisis.  The  American  Government  is  suffering 
from  a  difficulty  very  unusual  amongst  nations  ;  it  has  too  much 
money.  Its  revenue  greatly  exceeds  its  expenditure,  and  for  many 
years  past  it  has  been  employing  the  surplus  in  redeeming  such 
part  of  the  debt  as  could  be  called  in  and  paid  off  at  par.  The  re- 
demption caused  a  contraction  of  the  note-circulation,  or  the  lodg- 
ment in  the  Treasury  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  cash,  and  thus 
tended  to  diminish  the  money  in  circulation  throughout  the  country ; 
but  on  the  1st  of  July  the  whole  of  thedeht  immediately  repayable  at 
par  was  redeemed,  and  then  fears  arose  that  the  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  would  become  so  large  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
money  available  for  carrying  on  the  commercial  business  of  the 
country.  The  United  States  Government  does  not  employ  either  a 
State  or  a  Government  bank,  but  the  revenue  is  paid  direct  into  the 
Treasury,  and  when  once  paid  in  there  are  no  means  of  getting  it 
out  again  except  in  the  discharge  of  the  Government's  current 
liabilities,  or  in  purchases  for  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  consequence, 
the  fear  became  so  great  that,  in  fact,  large  sums  of  money  were 
hoarded  by  private  persons,  and  in  August  and  September  the 
money  market  became  exceedingly  tight.  At  the  beginning  of 
October  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  took  measures  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dilliculty  by  "very  large  purchases  for  the  Sinking  Fund, 
find  by  arranging  that  the  surplus  revenue  should  be  lodged  with 
depositary  banks  and  not  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  since  then 
confidence  has  been  reviving  in  the  United  States.  But  on  the 
Continent  apprehensions  were  again  aroused,  first  by  the  illness  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  and  next  by  the  concentration  of 
troops  in  Poland  and  the  fear  of  a  conflict  between  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary. 

The  war  scare  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  undoubtedly  gave 
a  check  to  trade.  If  hostilities  had  broken  out  provinces  might 
have  been  occupied,  great  cities  invested,  and  communications 
interrupted.  It  might  have  happened,  consequently,  that  even  the 
most  solvent  merchants  would  have  been  unable  to  fulfil  their 
obligations,  and,  therefore,  exporters  were  unwilling  to  give  as 
large  credits  as  they  usually  allow.  Further,  the  outbreak  of  war 
would  affect  the  course  of  business  in  so  many  ways  impossible  to 
be  foreseen  that  commercial  men  naturally  limited  their  operations 
to  their  current  everyday  business.  They  were  unwilling  to  enter 
into  enterprises  requiring  a  long  time  to  complete,  and  speculative 
business  was  altogether  avoided.  Lastly,  capitalists,  foreseeing 
that  war  on  a  great  scale  would  lead  to  vast  loans,  would  send 
down  prices  of  all  kinds,  and  occasion  a  very  considerable  rise  in 
the  value  of  money,  were  indisposed  to  make  advances  for  any 
long  time.  They  desired,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  under  their 
control  as  much  as  possible  of  their  funds,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  every  favourable  opportunity  that  might  occur.  For 
the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  therefore,  there  was  a  decided 
check  given  to  trade  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  increase  of  the  German 
army  was  voted,  the  business  world  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  arrangement  between  Germany  and  France  would  be  arrived 
at,  and  that  war,  for  the  current  year  at  any  rate,  was  not 
to  be  apprehended.  Confidence,  therefore,  gradually  recovered. 
In  the  meantime  the  forces  which  had  already  begun  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  trade  were  steadily  acting.  The  fall  in 
prices  had  practically  come  to  an  end  in  the  early  part  of  1886. 
There  were  in  some  directions  indications  even  of  a  rise,  and  the 
more  far-se«\ng  of  the  business  community  were  watching  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  lay  in  stocks.  While  the  fall  in  prices 
had  been  going  on  traders  found  it  unprofitable  to  increase,  or 
even  to  keep  up,  the  stocks  of  commodities  which  they  usually 
lay  in.  By  doing  so  they  bought  at  higher  prices  than  they  could 
have  bought  at  by  putting  off  their  purchases  for  a  little  while.  Con- 
sequently traders  bought  while  the  fall  was  going  on  only  as  much 
stock  as  was  absolutely  requisite  from  day  to  day  to  carry  on  their 
business,  and  the  result  was  that  stocks  of  commodities  all  over 
the  world  became  unusually  small.  When  the  fall  in  prices  at 
last  came  to  an  end,  and  a  period  of  stationary  prices  followed, 
every  one  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  stocks,  but 
none  was  willing  to  make  the  first  move.  They  were  still  un- 
csrtain  whether  the  fall  had  entirely  ended,  and  each  consequently 


was  waiting  for  tho  signal  to  be  given  by  his  neighbours.  This 
towheaa  of  stocks  and  tho  steadiness  with  which  prices  wore 
maintained  for  months  together  were  a  sure  sign  that  a  recovery 
in  prices  was  about  to  set  in.  The  rise  would  probably  have 
come  very  early  in  1887  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  scare.  Owing 
to  that  it  was  postponed  to  tho  summer;  but  then  a  rise  began 
in  a  direction  perhaps  least  expected.  During  tho  four  years 
1 880-1 883  there  had  boon  an  excessively  large  construction  of 
shipping  all  over  the  world.  The  price  of  ships  in  consequence 
tall,  and  equally  ruinous  was  the  fall  in  freights.  Gradually, 
however,  the  loss  of  ships  through  wrecks  and  other  casualties, 
and  tho  increase  in  Business,  made  tho  supply  of  vessels 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  tho  world,  and  towards  tho  end 
of  the  summer  there  camo  to  be  felt  an  actual  insufficiency 
of  shipping.  Freights  began  to  rise,  and  as  the  autumn  ad- 
vanced it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  considerably  the  orders 
for  new  shipping  which  for  the  last  few  years  had  been  given. 
This  rise  in  freights  is  perhaps  the  most  certain  evidence  of 
the  decided  improvement  that  has  occurred  in  trade.  The 
shipping  industry  is  so  large,  the  interests  of  shipowners  are 
so  various,  and  the  dilliculty  of  bringing  about  an  understanding 
so  insuperable,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  rise  in  freights  so 
general  and  so  considerable  as  has  taken  place  could  be  the  work 
of  manipulation.  If  it  is  not,  it  allbrds  clear  proof  that  the  volume 
of  goods  moved  from  country  to  country  has  increased  consider- 
ably ;  in  other  words,  that  the  amount  of  business  done  is  larger 
than  it  was.  And  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  rise  in  freights  is 
strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  the  railway  traffic  returns  in  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world.  The  rise  in  freights  was  rapidly 
followed  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  of  coal ;  then 
there  came  a  rise  in  the  metal  markets,  and  this  has  been  followed 
by  a  rise  in  the  produce  markets. 

Of  course  speculation  has  stepped  in  to  exaggerate  the  improve- 
ment in  business;  but  this  influence  of  speculation  is  itself  an 
evidence  that  the  improvement  is  a  fact.  The  shrewdest  portion 
of  the  business  community — men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  watch- 
ing the  phenomena  of  commerce,  and  who  have  command  of  vast 
capitals  which  they  are  not  likely  to  risk  on  slight  grounds — have 
convinced  themselves  that  all  the  conditions  of  trade  throughout 
the  world  have  so  greatly  changed  that  not  only  is  no  fear  to  be 
entertained  of  a  continuance  of  the  fall  in  prices,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a  rise  in  prices  is  inevitable,  and  that  it  needs  only  a 
little  artificial  help  to  make  the  rise  very  considerable  indeed.  A 
world-wide  speculation,  not  in  securities  only,  but  in  commodities 
also,  such  as  we  witness  at  the  present  moment,  is  itself  an  evidence 
of  a  decided  improvement ;  and  the  evidence  is  all  the  stronger 
when  the  speculation  is  conducted  in  the  very  teeth  of  almost 
universal  apprehensions  of  a  great  war.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able and  the  most  significant  instance  of  a  rise  in  price  is  afforded, 
by  the  extraordinary  advance  in  the  price  of  copper  in  the  past 
two  months.  It  has  risen  from  about  39/.  a  ton  to  about  85/.  a  ton. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  price  of  copper  had  been  unduly 
depressed.  Many  copper  mines  all  over  the  world  were  closed 
when  the  price  fell  to  40/.  a  ton  and  under,  and  even  the  mines 
that  remained  open  were  many  of  them  understood  to  be  working 
at  a  loss.  A  recovery  in  the  price  was  therefore  inevitable,  and. 
the  shrewdest  in  the  trade  had  been  expecting  a  recovery  for  a 
considerable  time  past ;  but  there  is  hardly  room  for  any  more 
doubt  that  the  rise  which  actually  has  occurred  is  as  exaggerated 
as  was  the  previous  fall.  About  2  millions  sterling  would  have 
bought  up  the  whole  of  the  stocks  of  copper  in  England  and 
France ;  and  a  rich  syndicate  took  advantage  of  the  fact  to  pur- 
chase all  the  stocks  in  the  market,  when  they  were  able  to  raise 
the  price  to  any  point  they  pleased.  An  immediate  increase  in 
the  output  is  not  possible.  And,  as  the  syndicate  is  very  rich, 
and  is  said  to  be  buying  all  the  supplies  coming  into  the  market, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  send  the  price  even  higher  still. 
Indeed,  to  such  a  syndicate  there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
price;  the  real  difficulty  will  come  when  the  syndicate  tries  to 
sell  again  what  it  has  bought.  But  whether  the  price  has  already 
reached  a  maximum,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  carried  further,  it  is 
already  much  above  the  natural  limit  which  would  be  determined 
by  a  perfectly  free  market,  and  sooner  or  later  there  must  be  a 
fall.  However,  the  circumstance  to  which  we  would  specially 
direct  attention  is  that  the  speculation  in  copper  was  conceived  in 
France  and  has  been  carried  out  by  a  French  syndicate.  In  this 
we  have  evidence  of  an  entire  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  business 
community  in  France.  For  months  after  the  war  scare  no  French 
capitalist  dared  to  engage  in  any  risk  that  involved  even  a  few 
weeks'  waiting.  Speculation,  therefore,  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question  ;  but  now  French  capitalists  are  found  acting  together 
with  millions  of  money  to  control  and  manipulate  an  important, 
market,  and  to  more  than  double  the  price  of  an  article  of  almost 
universal  consumption;  and  they  succeed  in  doing  this  at  a  time 
when  fears  of  war  are  again  prevalent  in  Europe,  and  immediately 
after  a  Presidential  crisis  in  their  own  country.  The  whole  feel- 
ing in  France  must  evidently  have  changed  when  such  a  specula- 
tion as  this  has  become  possible  and  has  been  carried  on  for 
months  together.  The  forces  tending  to  improve  trade  have,  not- 
withstanding the  war  scare,  been  operating  in  France  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  The  trade  improvement  and  the  continued  mainten- 
ance of  peace  all  through  the  year  have  breathed  confidence  once 
more  into  the  commercial  community,  and  Frenchmen  are  found 
to  be  speculating  almost  as  wildly  as  Americans,  and  far  more 
boldly  than  Englishmen. 

The  year,  then,  which  began  in  almost  panic  in  the  markets, 
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alike  for  securities  and  for  commodities,  is  ending  vith  a  spirit  of 
confidence  and  speculation  prevalent  in  both.  Apprehensions  of 
■war  again  exist;  but,  in  spite  of  these  apprehensions,  business  is 
more  active  than  it  was,  and  men  are  looking  forward  with 
higher  hopes  to  the  coming  year.  If  peace  can  be  maintained, 
then,  there  is  every  ground  for  believing,  that  the  New  Year  will 
be  more  prosperous  than  any  we  have  witnessed  for  a  long  time 
past.  Trade  in  Europe  has  decidedly  improved ;  in  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  marked  revival ;  and  the  improvement  is 
almost  sure  to  go  on  if  it  is  not  checked  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  In 
the  United  States,  it  is  true,  there  are  some  unfavourable  symptoms. 
The  maize  crop  was  very  deficient  ,  and  this  deficiency  will,  of  course, 
lessen  the  consuming  power  of  the  Western  farmers.  Not  only 
this,  but  it  will  diminish  also  the  power  of  feeding  hogs,  and  hog 
products  being  among  the  most  important  items  of  export  in  the 
United  States,  the  deficiency  in  both  will  have  more  or  less  of  a 
depressing  effect.  Further,  the  rise  of  the  rates  of  interest  and 
discount  in  the  later  summer  greatly  checked  railway  construction. 
The  check  given  to  railway  building  lessened  the  demand  for  iron 
and  coal,  and  the  check  given  to  these  two  great  industries  can 
hardly  fail  also  to  have  some  depressing  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rise  in  the  produce  markets 
generally  will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  neutralize  the  deficiency  in 
the  cereal  crops,  since  it  will  give  to  the  farmers  a  better  price  for 
what  remains;  and  as  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  have  now 
declined,  railway  Companies  will  have  less  difficulty  in  borrowing 
money  thau  before.  It  is,  however,  not  desirable  that  railway 
construction  should  be  pushed  forward  too  rapidly,  since  over- 
construction  always  leads  to  crises  and  panics.  The  check  given 
to  railway  construction,  though  it  may  lessen  the  feverish  haste 
with  which  improvement  was  being  pushed  forward,  will,  in  the 
long  run,  prove  beneficial.  It  will  prevent  too  much  capital  being 
sunk  in  too  short  a  time,  aud  thus  will  postpone  the  inevitable 
reaction  which  follows  upon  a  great  speculative  outburst.  The 
slight  check,  then,  to  American  prosperity,  due  to  the  deficiency 
in  the  maize  crop  and  the  slower  railway  building,  is  not  likely  to 
be  severely  felt.  Trade  all  over  the  Union  is  prosperous,  and  promises 
to  continue  so,  while  in  Europe  the  prospects  of  the  New  Year,  as 
we  have  already  said,  are  brighter  than  those  of  any  year  for  a 
long  time  past,  unless,  indeed,  the  outbreak  of  war  should  check 
the  improvement.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  even 
■war  would  put  an  end  to  the  improvement,  though  it  would  make 
it  slower  and  less  general ;  but  war  unquestionably  would  cause  a 
great  fall  on  the  stock-markets,  and  would  greatly  disturb  the 
money-markets. 


MASKELYNE  AND  COOKE. 

nnilE  programme  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  has  been  strengthened 
.JL  by  the  addition  of  a  revised  version  of  "  Cleopatra's  Needle," 
a  budget  of  clever  illusions  which  was  first  performed  some  seven 
years  ago.  The  many  mystifications  which  are  produced  by  the 
agency  of  a  model — not  a  very  realistic  one,  by  the  way — of 
Cleopatra's  Needle  are  all  in  Mr.  Maskelyne's  familiar  vein.  They 
are,  if  anything,  cleverer  than  those  invented  for  "  Arcana,"  if  not 
quite  so  novel.  The  inquiring  spirit  can  form  a  reasonable  idea  of 
bow  the  mysterious  appearances  in  "  Arcana  "  are  managed  ;  but 
he  would  need  to  be  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  mechanical 
conjuring  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  in  "Cleopatra's 
Needle."  The  farcical  sketch  which  forms  a  vehicle  for  in- 
troducing the  tricks  is  a  mere  extravaganza,  and  by  no  means 
a  clever  extravaganza,  founded  upon  the  temptations  of  St. 
Anthony.  The  elderly  saint  ba9  in  his  cell  a  model  of  the 
obelisk  that  stands  upon  the  Victoria  Embankment.  He  has 
spent  his  life  in  studying  its  hieroglyphics,  and  is  still  immersed 
in  his  researches  when  his  temptations  begin.  A  succession  of 
imps,  vomited  from  the  hollow  monolith,  perform  a  number  of 
buffooneries,  and  the  Saint  is  at  last  seduced  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  by  the  charms  of  a  young  person  in  yellow  silk  trowsers. 
Mr.  J.  Hansard's  make-up  as  an  elderly  masher  about  to  elope 
is  exceedingly  funny,  and  could  hardly  be  better.  Of  the 
illusions  themselves  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  all 
mechanical,  and  are  akin  to  those  performed  with  the  "  magical 
cabinet,"  of  which  so  many  varieties  have  been  seen  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  Their  ingenuity  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
mechanism  is  required  for  their  production ;  and,  indeed,  there 
are  so  few  conjurers  who  possess  real  inventive  talent  that  a 
clever  feat  aided  by  machinery  is  as  welcome  as  one  which  depends 
for  its  success  upon  the  highest  accomplishment  in  the  subtle  and 
delicate  art  of  palming.  A  trick  performed  solely  by  means  of 
personal  skill  and  dexterity  of  manualization  is,  of  course,  conjur- 
ing in  decisis;  but  many  of  the  most  famous  tricks  have  been 
dependent  upon  external  aid.  "Arcana;  or,  Original  Research," 
which  we  described  lately,  still  holds  a  place  in  Messrs.  Maskelyne 
and  Cooke's  programme.  Its  illusions,  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
those  made  popular  by  M.  Buatier  de  Kolta,  are  exceedingly  well 
invented;  and  the  amusing  trifle  is  rendered  the  more  attractive 
by  being  very  fairly  acted.  Mr.  II.  Verne's  "musical  sketches" 
are  excellent,  and  are  altogether  free  from  the  vulgarity  with 
which  such  performances  are  often  tainted  ;  but  his  exhibitions  of 
ventriloquism  are  lamentably  unoriginal. 


THE  PREMIERSHIP  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

IN  the  political  evolution  of  species  a  new  type  of  the  British 
peer  has  developed  itself — the  young  nobleman  who  is  weary 
of  his  nobility,  and  who  desires  to  see  the  House  of  Lords 
abolished  in  order  that  a  career  may  be  open  to  himself  in  the 
Commons.  He  is  usually  a  politician  who  has  addressed  one  or 
two  public  meetings  with  a  success  in  a  considerable  degree  due 
to  the  rank  which  he  despises  and  regards  as  a  disqualification. 
He  has  perhaps  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord-in-waiting  in  the 
Administration  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs;  and,  in  pursuit 
of  the  useful  system  invented  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  been  attached 
to  one  of  the  Government  departments  unrepresented  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  has  gained  some  expertness  in  answering  question;-; 
and  some  acquaintance  with  official  business.  If  he  were  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  thinks  that,  instead  of  being  a  lord-in- 
waiting,  he  would  have  been  Secretary  to  the  Board  to  which  he 
is  a  sort  of  external  affix,  or  even  an  Under-Secretary  of  State,, 
and  might  see  his  way  to  the  headship  of  a  minor  department  and 
be  within  measurable  distance  of  the  Cabinet.  He  would  be  able 
to  take  part  in  debates  ;  in  short,  he  persuades  himself  that  it  is 
only  through  his  misfortune  in  being  a  peer  that  he  is  not  playing 
the  part  of  Mr.  Balfour  ov  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  public  life.  He 
regards  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  sort  of  gilded  cage  in  which  he 
can  only  hop  from  perch  to  perch,  and  against  the  bars  of  which 
he  would  beat  his  wings  in  vain  if  there  were  any  use  iu  attempting 
flights.  In  nine  casesout  often  theyoung  peer  labours  under  an  illusion, 
of  egotism  aud  vanity.  He  is  what  he  is  through  his  being  a  peer ; 
and,  instead  of  being  a  much  greater  personage,  he  would  be  a 
much  smaller  one  if  he  were  a  commoner.  The  certainty  of  a 
continuous  Parliamentary  career  may  be  set  against  the  extreme 
uncertainty  which  the  average  young  nobleman  would  experience 
in  gaining  and  keeping  a  constituency.  The  House  of  Lords, 
however,  does  not  exist  in  order  to  enable  noble  youths  to  show 
off;  and  it  will  not  be  abolished  because  it  fails  to  provide  them 
with  a  sufficiently  conspicuous  stage  and  leading  parts. 

A  more  plausible,  though  not  a  souuder,  objection  is  sometimes 
made  to  the  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber  mainly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, hereditary.  In  many  instances  it  divorces  statesmen  of 
the  first  rank  from  the  House  in  which  their  authority  would  be 
most  directly  and  powerfully  brought  to  bear  upon  public  affairs. 
What  would  have  happened,  it  is  sometimes  asked,  if  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  so  unable  to  gratify 
his  boyish  ambition  of  "  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  like 
papa  "  ?  If  fortune  had  converted  Charles  Fox  into  Lord  Holland 
the  history  of  England  as  it  is  written  in  the  Parliamentary  debates 
would  have  been  different.  Lord  Palmerston,  it  is  said,  declined 
to  qualify  himself  as  an  Irish  peer  lest  an  ingenious  artifice  of 
his  adversaries  should  elect  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
story  has  probably  no  foundation ;  for  he  would  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  been  under  any  constitutional  obligation  to  accept 
election.  We  may,  however,  take  it  for  granted  that  if  Pitt,  Fox,, 
and  Palmerston  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  would  not 
have  sunk  into  nonentities.  They  would  probably  have  played,  if 
a  somewhat  different,  yet  as  great  a  part  in  affairs  as  that  which 
actually  fell  to  them.  There  is  a  remarkable  power  of  ac- 
commodation in  English  political  character  and  institutions.  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  not  extinguished 
by  their  earldoms  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury's  marquisate  has  not  pre- 
vented his  being  the  leader  of  his  party,  not  only  in  the  Chamber 
in  which  he  sits,  but  in  the  country,  and  a  force  in  the  formation 
and  direction  of  opinion  second  only,  if  second,  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself.  Possibly  he  may  be  inclined  now  aud  then  on  political 
grounds  to  regret  that  he  is  not  still  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  that 
he  cannot  encounter  Mr.  Gladstone  face  to  face  and  foot  to 
foot.  The  Government  would  certainly  be  strengthened  in  the 
House  of  Commons  if  he  were  there ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  taking  the  present  conditions  of  public  service  into, 
account,  it  would  as  a  whole  be  strengthened  in  the  country. 
Against  the  added  power  which  he  would  give  to  his  party  in 
debate  must  be  set  the  waste  of  valuable  time  and  of  high 
faculties  in  combating  the  devices  of  obstruction,  in  the  laborious 
frivolities  of  question-time,  and  in  submergence  under  the  deluge 
of  words  which,  like  the  Pontic  Sea,  feels  no  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps- 
due  on. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  raised  whether  the  Prime 
Minister  ought  to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  an  idle  one,  though  it  has  been  seriously  dis- 
cussed by  serious  persons.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  evidence  which 
he  gave  before  a  Select  Committee,  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that 
the  head  of  the  Government  should  be  a  peer.  The  labours  of 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said,  were  so  great,  and 
had  such  a  tendency  to  become  greater,  that  a  Prime  Minister 
occupying  that  position  could  not  possibly  give  proper  attention  to 
the  general  business  of  Government,  which  was  his  first  concern 
and  duty.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  took  a  similar  view.  As 
a  general  proposition,  this  doctrine  is  refuted  by  the  recent 
examples  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  an  advantage  for  the  Prime  Minister 
to  be  in  personal  contact  with  the  governing  Assembly  of  the 
country,  so  that  he  can  receive  impressions  from  it  and  give  guidance 
to  it  at  first  hand,  acting  and  reacting  immediately  with  and 
upon  it.  On  the  other  band,  its  character  and  tendencies  may 
often  be  better  estimated  by  an  outsider  not  too  remote  from  it 
than  by  a  man  who  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  conflict.  A  cooler 
and  more  disinterested  judgment  can  be  formed.    It  is  an  old 
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remark  that  a  man  engaged  in  a  battle  soos  little  of  it.  The 
commander  of  an  army  would  bo  able  to  do  nothing  if  ho  wore 
not  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Held,  and  able  to  survey  it  as  a 
whole.  The  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  apart  from 
the  duties  of  premiership,  is,  moreover,  enough  to  tax  all  tho 
resources  of  the  most  experienced  politician.  Some  years  ago, 
when  Lord  John  Russell  led  the  Souse  without  office,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  that  tho  leadership  should  ho  distinctly  ro- 
cognized  by  attaching  a  salary  to  it.  It  was  urged  that  a 
person  filling  that  post  without  holding  ollico  under  tho  Crown 
imperfectly  complied  with  the  conditions  which  ought  to  attacli 
Ministerial  responsibility  to  him.  Lord  John  Russell  answered 
truly  enough  that  tho  responsibility  belonged  to  hiui  as  a  Privy 
Councillor  for  any  advice  which  he  might  offer  to  tho  Crown, 
and  not  to  him  as  holding  any  particular  office  or  not  holding 
any  otlice  at  all.  Whatever  advantage  belonged  to  the  pro- 
posal, crudely  thrown  out  by  a  private  and  not  very  important 
member,  is  more  than  gained  by  the  judicious  innovation  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  in  detaching  the  First  Lordship  of  the  Treasury 
from  necessary  connexion  with  the  Premiership,  and  so  enabling 
it  to  be  held  by  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
Prime  Minister  is  vi  the  Lords,  has  precisely  met  the  exigencies 
of  the  case. 

This  arrangement,  it  is  well  known,  is  viewed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  the  gravest  dissatisfaction.  He  regards  it  as  a  degradation 
of  a  great  historic  post,  which  from  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  has  carried  with  it  the  rank  of  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
There  is  in  Mr.  Gladstone  an  odd  and  capricious  Conservatism 
which,  banished  from  the  general  field  of  policy,  takes  refuge  in 
odd  nooks  and  corners  of  administrative  detail,  and  renders  him 
less  accessible  than  almost  any  conspicuous  politician  of  his  time 
to  minor  considerations  of  convenience.  In  this  respect  he  singu- 
larly lacks  flexibility  of  mind.  He  views  with  distrust  and  dislike 
the  association  of  the  Premiership  with  any  of  the  great  offices  of 
the  State  except  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
which  the  First  Lordship  of  the  Treasury  has  an  historical  and 
departmental,  though  little  more  than  a  titular,  connexion.  Why 
a  Prime  Minister  who  may  be,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been,  also 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  may  not  be  Foreign  Secretary,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say,  except  on  those  grounds  of  precedent  and 
routine  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  connexion  attaches  a 
strange  and  superstitious  importance.  It  is  one  of  the  happy 
incidents  of  the.  chance  which  places  the  man  who  is  necessarily 
Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  enables  him  to  take 
also  an  office  of  the  first  importance  for  whieh  he  may  have 
unique  qualifications.  Mr.  Gladstone  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Granville,  who  was  Foreign  Secretary  for  twenty  years,  that 
the  association  of  that  office  with  the  Premiership  must  overtax 
the  strength  of  any  one  man.  Possibly  it  would  overtax  Lord 
Granville's  strength ;  but  he  lias  never  had  any  opportunity  of 
trying  the  combination.  There  are  critics  who  say  that  the  office 
of  Foreign  Secretary  alone  was  more  than  Lord  Granville  could 
well  sustain ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  his  latest  Administra- 
tion Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  invite  him  to  return  to  it.  It  is  note- 
worthy, moreover,  that  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy  is  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  view  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  that,  so  far  as  he  is  informed  about  it,  it  has  his  cordial 
concurrence  and  approval.  The  fact  is  that  a  Prime  Minister  in 
the  Lords  who  is  Foreign  Secretary  also  discharges  functions  far 
less  fatiguing  than  a  Prime  Minister  who  is  Leader  of  the 
Ho  use  of  Commons.  The  balance  of  advantages  between  the 
arrangement  which  places  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Lords  and  that  which  places  him  in  the  Commons  is  on  the 
whole  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be,  and  will  be  turned  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other  by  considerations  of  individual  capacity, 
character,  and  authority.  When  the  Premier  is  a  peer  it  is 
essential  that  the  Leader  of  the  Government  in  the  other  House 
should  be  a  man  not  merely  intrinsically  qualified  for  his  post, 
but  of  self-denying  loyalty  to  his  chief.  When  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Althorp,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  filled  this  office  in  the  Administra- 
tions of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Grey, 
Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Beaconsheld,  this  con- 
dition was  amply  fulfilled.  The  misgivings  which  have  been 
lately  suggested  in  contemplation  of  an  arrangement  which,  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  from  political  life,  should  make  a 
respectable  mediocrity  like  Lord  Spencer,  or  a  sprightly  ingenuity 
like  Lord  Rosebery,  prime  minister,  with  Sir  William  Harcourt 
as  his  lieutenant  in  the  Commons,  are  due  solely  to  peculiarities 
of  personal  character  which  cannot  be  erected  into  a  rule  for  the 
distribution  of  political  offices. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

SOME  fine  pictures  by  foreigners  of  the  past  and  present 
generations  are  now  on  view  at  the  Goupil  Galleries.  A 
couple  of  excellent  and  undoubted  Corots  differ  greatly  in  cha- 
racter. Tho  larger  of  the  two  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
collection  of  French  and  Dutch  pictures  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
Bruce  brought  together  at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition.  Rightly 
named  "  The  Storm  "  this  canvas  (51)  shows  Oorot  in  a  mood 
quite  unusual  with  him,  and  consequently  possesses  no  small 
interest  for  those  who  know  his  work.    Leaving  his  quest  of 


serene  and  peaceful  beauty,  tho  mastor  hero  occupies  himself  with 
an  aspect  of  barren  and  savage  nature.  Ho  seeks  to  convoy  the 
effect  of  a  driving  wind  and  a  torn  and  ovorcast  sky  on  the  sand- 
hills and  raggod  vegetation  of  a  cold  and  bleak-looking  coast. 
And,  though  ho  succeeds,  owing  to  his  accomplished  style,  and  his 
trained  powers  of  observation,  in  making  manifest  a  sincere 
sentiment,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  grander  work  has  been  dona 
with  a  similar  motive.  If  Oorot  has  managed  to  solemnize  tho 
sweetness  of  his  colour  and  somewhat  invigorato  tho  beauty  of 
his  handling,  he  has  still  failed  to  attain  tho  rugged  majesty 
which  Rousseau  or  Millet  might  have  iinpartod  to  the  scone. 
Particularly  in  the  sky  one  feels  tho  want  of  their  boldness  in 
massing,  and  one  might  almost  say  their  brutality  of  touch.  Tho 
smaller  picture,  "  Landscape  and  Cattle"  (45),  on  the  contrary, 
is  painted  with  the  fairylike  graco  and  quiet  dreaminess  of  Corot's 
well-known  pastoral  style.  Vaporous  trees,  a  quiet  pool,  soft 
grass,  feathery  reeds,  figures,  cattle,  and  a  distant  glimpse  of 
village  are  all  blended  in  the  aerial  breadth  of  a  luminous  grey 
haze.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  picture  in  which  local  colour  is  through- 
out very  much  subordinated  to  atmospheric.  The  handling 
is  worked  in  a  solid  impasto,  with  all  the  brilliant  delicacy  of 
china-painting,  and,  of  course,  with  ten  times  its  subtlety  and 
meaning.  Such  decorative  quality,  when  added  to  a  high  poetic 
and  representative  truth,  becomes  doubly  fascinating.  Perhaps 
the  largest  landscape  in  the  show  is  a  dark,  solemn  Daubigny, 
characteristically  green  and  unsymmetrically  composed.  This 
picture,  entitled  "  Maison  de  la  Mere  Bazot "  (50),  pleases  rather 
by  its  force  of  sentiment  and  its  strength  of  tone  than  by  the 
quality  of  a  workmanship  which  is  somewhat  heavy  and  leaden 
In  Courbet's  "  Forest  and  Cascade  "(13)  a  silver  thread  of  water 
sparkles  in  the  mysterious  gloom  of  overhanging  rocks  and  rich 
sombre  autumn  foliage.  Two  vigorous  "  lay-ins  "  belong  to  the 
same  romantic  school.  We  have  a  mellow  brown  "  Sunset "  (16), 
by  Jules  Dupre,  transparent  and  luminous  in  quality,  and  free 
from  harsh  or  brassy  notes  of  colour  ;  and  also  a  dashing  sketch 
of  singers  in  a  boat,  called  "  Constantinople  "  (6).  Clever  land- 
scape work  bears  the  names  of  Potikonow,  Flameng,  and 
Ridgeway  Knight.  The  styles  of  several  well-known  men  are 
exemplified  in  the  figure  subjects.  Best  of  all,  that  of  Bastien 
Lepage,  in  "  Going  to  School "  (25).  Catching  subjects  of  this 
sort  have  been  very  frequently  painted  in  England  during  the 
present  century,  but  very  rarely  with  this  artistic  truth  and  con- 
scientious seriousness  of  purpose.  Though  charming  in  its  feeling, 
the  figure  of  the  little  girl  has  not  been  treated  with  the  pretty 
meaningless  colouring  of  a  Christmas  card.  The  local  tints  of  the 
flesh  and  clothes  have  been  rigorously  subjected  to  the  general  effect 
of  light  and  position,  and  some  very  pleasing  and  subtle  relations 
of  tone  result — as,  for  instance,  those  between  the  shadows  on  the 
road  and  wall  and  the  colour  of  the  child's  hood.  Mr.  Carolus 
Duran's  "Salome  "  (49)  is  a  showy  canvas  not  refined  in  colour, 
except  in  the  flesh  tints  generally,  and  more  especially  in  the 
piquant  and  dexterously  handled  head.  Mr.  G.  L.  Gerome  in 
"  Awakening  "  (5)  shows  his  mastery  of  technique  by  the  way  in 
which  he  resolves  a  difficult  problem.  He  models  his  nude  figure 
solidly  and  thoroughly  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  grey  shadow,  con- 
trasting with  a  bright  patch  of  sunlight  on  the  floor,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  the  low  tone  he  preserves  an  illusion  of  brilliancy  and 
purity  in  his  flesh  tints.  As  to  his  idealization,  it  consists  merely 
in  smoothing  the  curves  and  the  colour  of  the  figure.  A  stylish 
and  piquant  treatment  of  a  child,  "  Ada  ;  Three  Years  Old  "  (32), 
by  Mr.  M.  Weber,  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  works  by 
P.  Billet,  F.  Uhde,  R.  Ribera,  Fichel,  Petten-Kofen,  Israels, 
Miiller,  and  one  or  two  others  deserve  notice  for  various  qualities 
of  art. 

Mr.  Clifford  has  several  pictures  and  etchings  of  interest  in  his 
gallery  in  Piccadilly.  A  collection  of  twenty  pictures  in  oils  and 
half  a  dozen  etchings,  the  work  of  Mr.  Strang,  one  of  Mr.  Legros's 
pupils,  at  the  Slade,  reveals  an  artistic  consistency  of  style  applied 
to  a  quite  determined  line  of  sentiment.  Mr.  Strang  is  in  na 
way  an  ordinary  realist,  a  profession  which  nowadays  may  be 
entered  upon  through  the  discoveries  of  others  with  little  or  no 
originality  of  vision.  Nor,  though  we  detect  Mr.  Legros's  influence 
in  his  painting  and  Rembrandt's  in  his  etching,  does  he  accept 
ready  made  a  convention  of  art  any  more  than  a  sentiment 
of  nature.  His  oil  work,  though  dignified  in  aim  and  com- 
posed with  a  classic  feeling  not  devoid  of  originality,  may  be 
with  justice  accused  of  a  certain  rawness  in  the  colouring  and 
some  awkwardness  in  the  handling.  But,  if  he  has  not  as  yet 
perfected  himself  in  the  technique  of  the  brush,  in  his  use  of  the 
etching-needle,  whether  to  express  his  own  ideas  or  to  translate 
those  of  others,  Mr.  Strang  is  already  an  artist  of  the  first  order. 
Something  in  the  broad,  simple  gradations  of  low,  full  tone  in  the 
etchings  "  Sorrow  "  and  "  The  Woodman  "  impresses  one  with  a 
touch  of  feeling  not  unlike  the  solemn  pathos  in  an  "  Adagio  "  by 
Beethoven.  "  Head  of  a  Peasant,"  also  a  superb  etching,  rouses 
one  by  the  bold  and  resolute  style  of  its  chiaroscuro.  Mr.  Strano- 
has  reproduced  with  far-reaching  thoroughness  of  modelling 
Rembrandt's  portrait  of  himself  as  an  old  man,  from  the  National 
Gallery,  as  well  as  Correggio's  "  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Cupid,"  and 
Velasquez's  "Christ  at  the  Column,"  from  the  same  collection. 
These  are  real  etchings,  without  any  humbug,  any  ingenuities  of 
printing,  or  any  approximations  to  the  bituminous-looking  surface 
of  old  pictures.  Every  subtlety  of  the  originals  has  been  followed 
by  true  line  process,  and  thus  every  gradation  of  tone  is  intentional 
and  serves  to  advance  the  modelling.  Mr.  Clifford  has  also  on 
view  a  couple  of  pleasant,  graceful  sketches  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lemon, 
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a  strong  etching  of  a  lion's  bead  by  Mr.  H.  Dicksee,  and  two  clever 
little  mezzotints  after  Turner  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Ilandford. 

The  picture  "  Abu  Klea,"  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dickinson  in 
Bond  Street,  is  not  pleasing  as  a  work  of  art,  chiefly  because 
interest  has  been  sought  entirely  outside  of  artistic  principles. 
Where  interest  has  been  sought  it  will  be  found  ;  and  this  picture 
is  only  meant  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  photograph  group  of 
the  more  notable  people  present  on  a  memorable  occasion.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  men  situated  as  they  really 
were,  or  to  illustrate  the  attack  on  the  Square.  In  fact  the  figures 
are  all  posed  facing  the  spectator,  some  truth  in  the  appearance  of 
the  landscape  being  the  only  concession  to  reality  in  the  work. 
The  likenesses  are  fairly  good,  in  the  somewhat  stiff  fashion  of 
pictures  made  up  by  collaboration,  and  the  use  of  notes  and  photo- 
graphs, rather  than  at  the  inspiration  of  an  artistic  conception  of 
the  scene.  More  than  forty  portraits  are  given,  amongst  which 
are  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  and  his  aide-de-camp  Colonel  Rhodes  on 
horseback,  Sir  Charles  "Wilson  and  Colonel  Burnaby  on  foot,  Mr. 
Burleigh  sitting  in  the  foreground,  and  two  wounded  officers, 
Colonel  Gough  and  Major  Dickson,  at  the  extreme  right. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth's  etching  after  F.  Walker's  "Bathers"  is 
now  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Agnew's,  Bond  Street.  Walker  produced 
this  picture,  one  of  his  best,  in  1866,  and  it  was  lately  exhibited 
during  the  "  Graham  sale  "  at  Messrs.  Christie  &  Manson's.  We 
have  so  fully  discussed  Mr.  Macbeth's  system  of  etching  when 
dealing  with  his  reproductions  of  Mason  and  Titian  that  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  say  that  this  one  is  as  good  as  any  that  he  has 
done.  In  his  own  art  Mr.  Macbeth  is  much  in  sympathy  with 
Walker,  and  his  coloured  and  somewhat  overloaded  manner  of 
etching  happens  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  style  of  this 
picture.  We  also  noticod  a  translation  of  Mr.  Borne  Jones's 
"  Flamma  Vestalis,"  very  elaborately  and  tastefully  etched  by  Mr. 
Gaujean. 

A  host  of  pot-boilers  and  work  by  men  who  have  learnt  the 
formulas  of  art  as  a  trade  make  the  Continental  gallery  rather 
depressing.  "Ignorance,"  by  Mr.  Comerre-Paton,  "  Pensierosa,'' 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Sain,  are  painted  in  a  large  style,  but  nothing  has 
been  gained  by  that.  It  is  a  purely  negative  virtue  to  leave  out 
small  details  if  you  do  not  at  the  same  time  emphasize  the 
character  of  larger  masses.  Nothing  has  any  shape  or  true 
aerial  colour  in  these  works,  for  all  their  affectation  of  a 
broad,  atmospheric  style  of  painting.  They  exhibit  a  round, 
characterless  modelling,  with  so  little  feeling  for  subtleties  of 
plane  that  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  their  authors  ever 
learnt  the  elements  of  a  more  effective  style  than  the  common 
niggling  of  the  uneducated  painter.  A  really  huge  canvas, 
"St.  Gotthardt" (162),  by  Mr.  P.  Fleischer,  shows  the  workmen 
welcomed  by  their  friends  as  they  come  out  of  the  excavation 
•works  in  the  tunnel.  Though  far  from  refined,  this  picture  has 
some  "  go  "  in  it,  and  some  sentiment,  as  well  as  a  certain  coarse 
grip  of  form.  Mr.  L.  Benner's  "  Magdeleine  "  (16)  is,  without 
doubt,  the  best  and  most  subtly  modelled  of  the  large  figure 
pictures.  As  to  its  colour,  he  would  be  bold  who  would  pro- 
nounce judgment,  seeing  that  it  is  exhibited  in  a  dark  chimney 
under  artificial  light.  "  La  Folie  "  (76),  by  Mr.  L.  Rover,  may 
count  for  auother  fairly  modelled,  though  cold,  study  of  the  nude 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Mr.  E.  Chaperon's  "  Regimental  Bath  " 
(100)  merits  attention  as  a  patient,  calm,  and  utterly  unidealized 
treatment  of  ordinary  nature.  When  we  come  to  a  little  picture, 
"  The  Old  Woman  and  Two  Servants  "  (156),  an  illustration  of 
La  Fontaine  by  Mr.  P.  Nanteuil,  we  have  reached  by  far  the  most 
refined  and  delicate  treatment  of  the  nude  in  the  gallery.  Some- 
what stiff  and  prim  in  its  classicality,  this  picture  nevertheless 
reveals  an  admirable  capacity  of  drawing  nature  without  vulgarity, 
of  elaborating  form  without  dryness,  and  of  producing  a  set 
scheme  of  colouring  without  a  total  lack  of  aerial  refinement. 
The  best  landscapes  in  the  place  are  a  dark  rich  "  Wood  Land- 
scape "  (23),  loosely  handled  with  considerable  charm,  by  Diaz ;  a 
pleasant  little  canvas,  "  Thro'  the  Woods  "  (136),  by  the  Belgian 
Van  Luppen  ;  and  a  sincere  and  unaffected  sketch,  "  Wood  Land- 
scape, Antwerp  "  (88),  by  Mr.  J.  Lamoriniere. 


ANATOMY  OF  ACTING. 

WE  intend  to  express  no  disrespect  towards  Mr.  Archer,  but 
only  sympathy,  when  we  say  that  an  ordinary  angel  would 
have  hesitated  to  set  foot  on  the  ground  on  to  which  he,  in 
Longman's  Magazine,  has  thought  fit  to  rush  headlong.  His  in- 
genuousness is  displayed  in  the  list  he  gives  us  of  the  members 
of  the  dramatic  calling  to  whom  he  has  somewhat  naively  applied 
for  information.  We  miss  amongst  the  professional  humourists 
the  names  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  and  Mr.  Irving,  but 
we  find  those  of  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree,  Mr.  Brough, 
and  Mr.  Pinero.  That  a  querist  in  quest  of  information  with 
which  he  has  no  right  to  be  supplied  should  apply  to  the  four 
last-named  authorities  shows  either  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
simple  confidence  or  an  extraordinary  lack  of  the  sense  of  humour. 
Can  any  one  be  indignant  or  even  surprised  that  the  bright  spirits 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  strange  cudo  of  questions  (which  he 
tells  ua,  with  pardonable  exultation,  has  "  come  to  be  known  as  the 
'Actor's  Catechism'")  should  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  little  fun  at  bis  expense  ?  It  was  hardly 
necessary  when  Mr.  Archer  threw  down  the  glove  in  challenge 
for  such  antagonists  as  we  have  mentioned  to  draw  forth  their 


most  brilliant  or  deadly  weapons.  Mr.  Archer's  calibre,  in  the 
arena  of  humorous  tourney,  maybe  very  fairly  estimated  from  the 
following  passage  taken  from  the  article  before  us : — 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  certainty,  then,  that  tears  are  habitually  shed  on 
the  stage,  and  sometimes  very  copiously.  It  used  to  be  a  standing  joke  at 
the  Lyceum  that  when  Charles  I.  was  in  the  bill  the  prudent  actor  would 
always  bring  his  goloshes  to  the  theatre,  while  the  scene-shifters  between 
the  acts  had  to  dry  the  stage  with  mops.  There  is  probably  a  little  exag- 
geration in  this,  but  even  a  joke  must  be  founded  on  fact,  else  it  is  no  joke 
at  all. 

The  actors  and  actresses  whose  sense  of  humour  or  of  expediency 
has  outweighed  their  sense  of  dignity  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  send  answers  to  "  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  'Actor's 
Catechism,'  "  may  be  divided,  like  the  seed  strewn  by  the  sower, 
into  classes.  Some  have  answered  from  an  irresistible  desire  to 
retort  playfully  to  a  somewhat  unlively  inquisition.  Some  have 
answered  from  sheer  vanity,  and  some  because  it  never  occurred 
to  them  that  the  alternative  of  refusal  or  silence  was  open  to 
them.  We  should  fancy  that  Mrs.  Bancroft  is  certainly  to  be 
included  in  the  first  category.  She  dazzles  Mr.  Archer  with  a 
brilliant  and  bewildering  confusion  of  similes.  She  speaks  of  a 
"  five-barred  gate  over  which  her  tears  refuse  to  leap,"  "a  bell 
with  a  wooden  tongue  which  makes  a  sound — but  there  it  ends," 
"  a  casket  with  the  jewel  absent,"  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  our 
excellent  Mr.  Archer  accepts  in  perfect  good  faith.  She  tells  a 
pretty  little  story  of  a  small  child  who  watched  for  a  long  time 
an  emotional  scene  between  two  people.  "  When  asked  what  he 
thought  of  it,  he  answered,  'I  like  that  one  best.'  'Why?' 
'  She  speaks  like  telling  the  truth,  and  the  other  speaks  like  tell- 
ing lies.'  What  criticism  can  be  finer  than  this  ?  One  was  acting 
straight  from  the  heart,  the  other  from  not  even  next-door-but- 
one  to  it."  To  which  Mr.  Archer  appends  the  elaborate  com- 
ment:— 

To  give  this  anecdote  its  full  value  we  should  of  course  have  positive 
evidence  that  the  one  was  in  tears,  the  other  dry-eyed  and  unmoved.  For 
obvious  reasons  such  evidence  is  unattainable  ;  but  Mrs.  Bancroft,  watching 
the  scene  doubtless  from  close  at  hand,  and  certainly  with  the  keen  eye  of 
a  mistress  of  the  craft,  is  a  scarcely  less  trustworthy  witness  than  the 
artists  themselves. 

Surely  Mr.  Archer  must  be  related  to  the  historical  person 
who  witnessed  a  performance  of  As  You  Like  It,  and  who  found 
fault  with  him  who  played  the  Banished  Duke,  saying  : — "  The 
man  made  a  most  ridiculous  blunder.  He  spoke  of  finding  '  books 
in  the  running  brooks  and  sermons  in  stones,'  which  is  prepos- 
terous. Of  course  it  should  have  been  the  other  way  about — 
'  Sermons  in  books,  stones  in  the  running  brooks ' ;  there's  some 
reason  in  that."  Mr.  Archer  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the 
text  that,  "  of  the  simple  emotions,  grief  in  all  its  phases  is,  to 
the  actor,  by  far  the  most  important."  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true  ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  a  platitude  so  apparently  true  that  the 
natural  consequence — which  Mr.  Archer  seems  to  overlook — is 
that  every  actor  interrogated  will  assert  that  his  grief  is  abso- 
lutely genuine,  and  may  also  very  possibly  believe  that  it  is  so. 
The  only  respondent  on  this  point  who  gives  an  answer  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  genuineness  is  Mr.  Pinero,  who  is  above  sus- 
picion, as  we  believe  he  is  no  longer  an  actor.  Mr.  Pinero  says: — 
"  With  a  week's  practice  any  one  can  learn  to  produce  tears  at 
will.  You  have  only  to  '  breathe,  not  through  the  nose,  but 
through  tbe  closed  throat.'  "  And,  incredible  as  it  may  sound, 
Mr.  Archer  gravely  remarks : — "  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
put  this  theory  to  the  test,  for  a  spare  week  is  not  easily  to  be 
commanded  in  this  busy  world."  We  earnestly  beg  Mr.  Archer 
to  try  no  hazardous  experiments  in  the  direction  slily  indicated 
by  Mr.  Pinero  during  his  next  vacation. 

We  do  not  class  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  among  the  scoffers.  We 
believe  bis  replies  must  have  been  written  absolutely  in  the  spirit 
in  which  Mr.  Archer  framed  his  questions.  We  regret,  however, 
that,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  printer's  error,  the  word  "  Art "  appears 
repeatedly  with  a  small  "  a " ;  but  we  can  assure  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  that  he  need  not  worry  himself,  as  not  one  person  in  ten 
will  notice  it.  Surely  Mr.  John  Clayton  must  have  been  squeezing 
a  laugh  into  his  sleeve  when  he  informed  poor  Mr.  Archer  that 
there  are  lines  in  All  for  Her  which  "  he  can  scarcely  quote  in 
ordinary  talk  without  a  tremor  in  his  voice."  They  were  lines, 
Mr.  Archer  tells  us,  which  produced  an  effect  upon  the  audience 
which  was  expressed  "not  in  immediate  applause,  but  in  absorbed, 
breathless,  tearful  silence."  Mr.  Vezin  introduces  a  new  element 
into  the  discussion — which,  however,  his  interlocutor  does  not 
follow  up — by  remarking  that  the  "natural  breaking  of  the  voice 
sometimes  occurs  apart  from  tears."  We  are  bound  to  say  we 
have  never  known  such  a  calamity  to  overtake  the  "scholarly  elo- 
cutionist "  who  hazards  the  statement.  We  should  have  thought 
Mr.  Archer  would  have  been  on  his  guard  when  exposing  himself 
to  the  keen  point  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  humour.  But  no.  He 
receives  the  full  force  of  the  lunge  and  does  not  even  cry  "  Touche." 
He  prints  Mr.  Beerboiini  Tree's  theory,  in  all  seriousness  and  good 
faith,  that  "  some  people  have  sensitive  lachrymal  glands,  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  simple  test  of  the  onion — apply  the  vege- 
table and  the  tears  will  flow."  Mr.  Archer  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
the  dramatic  abandonment  of  the  beautiful  American  actress  now 
in  our  midst.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say — referring  to  a  particular 
point  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : — "  I  have  myself,  with  the  aid  of  an 
opera-glass,  seen  Miss  Anderson's  eyes  very  distinctly  suffused." 

It  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  superfluous  and  unkind  to  draw 
attention  as  we  have  done  to  the  childlike  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Archer  has  exposed  himself  to  the  satire  of  a  fine,  but  rather 
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cynical,  body  of  men.  lint  wo  observe  at  tbo  end  of  his  article 
tbe  words  "  To  be  continued."  As  the  question  which  occupies  his 
first  essay  is  only  one  of  sovonteeu,  it  seems  to  us  only  friendly  to 
point  cuit  to  him  thai  possibly  many  of  those  whose  co-operation 
he  has  sought  do  not  approach  the  subject  in  quito  the  solemn 
spirit  which  ho  seems  to  deem  suitable,  and  to  suggest  that  he  j 
might  be  -well  advised  were  he  to  turn  his  vigorous  and  valuable 
energies  towards  the  accomplishment  of  some  more  important  and 
useful  discovery  than  that  of  the  genuineness  or  artificiality  of  a 
player's  tears. 


ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR. 
( With  Apologies  to  the  Shade  of  Coleridge.) 

0  P1RIT  who  rulest  our  loquacious  time ! 
k3    It  is  most  hard  on  the  belaboured  ear 

The  ceaseless  jargon  of  the  stump  to  hear 
From  recreant  party-leaders  "  on  the  clinib  "  ! 
Long  had  I  listened  to  them  far  and  near 
With  inward  nausea  and  bemused  mind, 
When  lo  !  amid  their  words  of  woven  wind 

1  heard  the  step  of  the  departing  Year ! 
Rescued  from  brain-softening  madness 
Thus,  with  pardonable  gladness, 

Ere  yet  the  din  of  tongues  had  stunned  me  quite 

I  raised  the  impetuous  song  and  blithely  sped  his  flight. 

n. 

Thither,  to  thy  prison  gloom, 

Tullamore,  thy  cells  of  doom 
"Where  in  patriotic  anguish 
Untrousered  heroes  'neath  the  blankets  languish, 
Or  where  from  the  high  castle  bending 

P — ne  directs  his  nervous  gaze 
At  deputations  upward  sending 

Addresses  of  ridiculous  praise — 

Thither,  0  ye  brazen-tongued  ! 

Thither,  0  ye  leathern-lunged  ! 

Thither,  in  confused  stampede, 
Ye  baffled  patrons  of  disorder,  speed  ! 

Think  not  again  to  lay  a  hand 

Upon  that  throat  too  long  agasp 
Beneath  your  unrelenting  clasp  ; 
Make  yourselves  scarce,  I  say,  tumultuous  band  ! 
"While  as  ye  flee  and  cower, 
For  each  domestic  hearth 
Dawns  liberation's  hour ; 
Yet,  if  it  pleases  you,  with  louder  voice 
O'er  Law  and  Order  struggling  to  the  birth, 

Feign  to  rejoice ! 
Ye,  who  o'er  every  rood  of  Irish  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm  and  woke  the  brood  of  hell, 

And  now  invoke  the  venerable  Three, 
Justice  and  Truth  (as  though  they  heard  your  spell !) 
And  thy  dishonoured  name,  unhappy  Liberty  ! 

in. 

I  marked  Ambition  on  his  usual  "  lay," 

I  h  'ard  the  Grand  Old  Anarch's  troubled  cry, 
"  Ah  !  wherefore  doth  Disruption's  chariot  stay  ? 
Oil,  oil  its  axles  for  its  onward  way  !  " 
Fly,  Grand  Old  Anarch,  fly  ! 
Smashed  in  thy  Dumptian  fall  from  place, 
No  more  thy  Scheme  its  Jauus-face 
Shall  thrust  before  the  insulted  nation's  eye. 
Shades  of  countless  "  items  "  slain, 
"Who  salvation  found  in  vain  ! 
Ye  that  in  that  dismal  hour 
"When  Union  victory  flowed  full-stream, 
Causing  Schn-dh-rst's  brow  to  lower, 
And  brave  Balthazar  to  blaspheme  ! 
Saw  your  adversaries'  gain 

In  the  ballots  daily  swelling  ; 
Saw,  and  hurried  each  by  train 

Home  disgusted  to  his  dwelling! 
The  Separation  Bill  is  dead 

(Short  its  life  and  sharp  its  »oom), 
Caucuses  discomfited 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  its  tomh. 
Then  with  doleful  song  relate 
Each  some  dished  Gladstonian's  fate  ! 

IV. 

Not  yet  enslaved  to  schemers  vile, 
O  Albion  !  O  my  mother  isle  ! 
Those  valleys  fair  as  Eden's  bowers, 
Glittering  green  with  sunny  showers, 

Do  thou  recover  from  the  sway 
Of  faction's  desolating  hand  ! 

Lead,  lead  that  people  in  the  way 
Who  ask  of  thee  but  firm  Command  ! 
Quell  Agitation's  uproar  wild  ! 
Teach  Duty  to  thy  froward  child  ! 


So  for  many  a  happier  ogo 

Shall  Peace,  long  exiled  from  that  shore, 
Resume  her  ancie&t  heritage, 
Loud-mouthed  Sedition  vexing  her  no  more. 


REVIEWS. 


COUNT  CAVOUR.* 

THE  last,  and  in  great  part  supplementary  volume,  of  Cavour's 
letters  has  now  appeared.  It  will  not  serve  in  any  material 
degree  to  modify  the  estimate  of  the  great  statesman,  and  of  tho 
circumstances  in  which  ho  was  placed,  already  formed  by  all  im- 
partial critics  of  recent  Italian  history.  But  it  adds  a  good  deal 
of  what  is  new  in  expression,  if  not  in  substance,  and  it  oilers  to 
those  who  have  not  read  the  foregoing  five  volumes  a  kind  of 
summing  up  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  Cavour's  life,  beginning 
with  1856,  the  year  of  the  Congress  at  Paris,  and  ending  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death.  These  letters,  like  those  which  have  gone 
before,  and  like  all  his  speeches  and  despatches,  bear  the  same 
stamp — that  of  a  statesman  at  one  with  himself,  clear,  practical, 
energetic,  equal  to  any  emergency,  daring  and  adventurous,  while 
keeping  always  within  the  limits  of  what  was  attainable,  supple  and 
patient  even  when  maintaining  against  friend  and  foe  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  his  country,  and  determined  from  the  first  to  use  the 
power  which  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  emancipation  of  his 
country,  in  face  of  whatever  difficulties,  in  all  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour  rendered  possible.  It  has  often  been  made  a 
reproach  to  Cavour  that  he  did  not  from  the  first  declare  himself 
openly  in  favour  of  Italian  unity.  If  he  had,  Italian  unity  would 
not  have  come  to  pass  (as  it  practically  did)  in  his  lifetime,  and 
as  it  completely  and  formally  did  within  less  than  ten  years  after 
his  death.  But  his  3  outhful  dream,  as  one  of  his  early  letters 
telis,  was  to  be  first  Minister  of  a  united  Italian  kingdom.  As  a 
practical  and  responsible  statesman,  he  was  only  able  to  obtain  step 
by  step  what  he  and  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  alike  desired. 
The  more  closely  the  events  of  the  years  1859-60-61  are  studied, 
the  more  clearly  it  will  appear  that,  if  Cavour's  guiding  hand  had 
been  absent,  nothing  could  have  saved  Italy  from  a  repetition  of 
the  disasters  of  1848-9.  Or  had  he,  when  he  first  obtained  a 
hearing  from  European  diplomacy  at  Paris  in  1856,  or  when  he 
bargained  with  Napoleon  III.  at  Plornbieres  in  1858,  put  forward 
the  programme  which  he  afterwards  lived  to  carry  out,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  he  and  the  little  State  which  he  represented 
would  have  been  suppressed  in  the  supposed  interests  of  public 
order  in  Europe.  It  was  by  contenting  himself  at  first  with  a 
limited  programme,  already  not  unfamiliar  to  European  diplomacy, 
that  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  vantage-ground  from  which  to 
carry  out,  as  fresh  opportunities  offered  themselves,  the  more 
complete  policy  which  gradually  became  feasible. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  on  which  this  volume  throws 
some  additional  light.  One  of  these  is  the  relations  between 
Prussia  and  Sardinia  during  the  period  of  Cavour's  ascendency. 
Alter  the  first  Freuch  victories  in  North  Italy  in  the  summer  of 
1859,  Prussia,  as  is  well  known,  was  wavering  as  to  whether  to 
intervene  in  favour  of  Austria  or  not.  The  Emperor,  his  military 
advisers,  and  the  Empress  believed  that  this  intervention  was 
more  than  probable.  Yet,  even  at  an  earlier  period  than  this,  the 
more  acute  among  the  Prussian  statesmen  perceived  that  the 
position  of  Sardinia  in  Italy  was  in  many  ways  analogous  to 
that  of  Prussia  in  Germany.  "The  hopes  for  the  future  of 
the  House  of  Savoy,"  wrote  Bismarck  from  Frankfort  to  Baron 
Manteuffel  at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  1856,  "  are  essentially  in  agree- 
ment with  those  of  Prussia."  The  fact  was  equally  recognized  by 
Cavour.  Writing  to  Manteuflel,  then  as  before  head  of  the  Berlin 
Cabinet,  he  addresses  him  as  "  l'homme  d'etat  illustre  qui  depuis 
tant  d'annees  preside  au  sort  d'une  nation  qui  suit  a  bien  des 
egards  une  ligne  politique  analogue  a  celle  de  la  Sardaigne."  In  a 
letter  written  to  the  Sardinian  Minister  at  Frankfort,  dated  the 
91b.  of  December,  1858,  Cavour  is  still  more  explicit.  He  ex- 
presses his  fears  that  the  fall  of  the  Manteuflel  Ministry  may  have 
evil  consequences  for  Sardinia.  He  remarks  that  the  language  of 
the  new  Government  is  friendly  towards  his  own  country,  but 
obscure  (nuagcu.c)  with  regard  to  Austria,  and  adds: — "II  est 
probable  que  votre  collegue  M.  de  Bismarck  soit  plus  explicite, 
mais  je  crains  bien  que,  lors  meme  que  Ton  conserve  a  Francfort, 
on  ne  lui  accorde  plus  laconfiance,  dont  il  jouissait  sous  l'ancien 
ministere."  Bismarck's  sympathy  for  Italy  and  his  antipathy  to 
Austria  were  so  notorious,  that  the  new  Prussian  Government, 
unwilling  to  follow  his  advice,  transferred  him  from  Frankfort  to 
St.  Petersburg.  This,  at  all  events,  is  assigned  as  the  chief  reason 
for  the  change.  In  the  same  letter  Cavour  refers  to  the  possi- 
bility that  Prussia  might  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
furnished  by  a  struggle  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  "  pour 
s'arrondir  en  Allemagne  et  fonder  un  veritable  empire  ger- 
manique."  Later  still,  in  February  1861,  we  find  General  La 
Marmora  writing  from  Berlin  to  Cavour,  and  narrating  an  inter- 
view which  he  had  just  had  with  Baron  Schleinitz,  in  which  the 
latter  declares  "qu'il  y  a  une  analogie  frappante  entre  la  situation 
du  Piemont  en  Italie  et  celle  de  la  Prusse  en  Allemagne.''  Iudeed, 

*  C.  Carour.  Lettere  edite  ed  inedite  raccolte  ed  illustrate  da  Luigi 
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before  this,  Cavour  Lad  told  the  Prussian  Minister,  when  recalled 
from  Turin  by  his  own  Government,  that  in  a  few  years  Prussia 
would  follow  the  example  set  by  himself.  The  events  of  the  years 
1S64-71  proved  that  the  prophecy  was  correct. 

Some  additional  light,  if  more  were  needed,  is  thrown  by  these 
letters  on  Cavour's  feelings  with  regard  to  the  annexation  of 
Savoy.  It  is  certain  that,  but  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
situation,  Cavour  would  have  ceded  neither  this  province  nor  Nice 
to  Trance.  The  case  of  Savoy  was,  however,  widely  different  from 
that  of  Nice.  Savoy  was  the  hotbed  of  the  most  rancorous  and 
bigoted  clericalism,  and  its  representatives  in  the  Subalpine  Parlia- 
ment were  the  determined  opponents  of  the  Liberal  policy  pursued 
by  Cavour.  This  was  markedly  shown  in  the  elections  of  1S57, 
which  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  province  was  animated  by 
a  blind  hostility  to  whatever  measures  he  might  propose.  The 
inevitable  complication  of  the  Papal  Question  with  that  of  Italian 
Unity  rendered  the  presence  of  a  compact  body  of  reactionary 
deputies  in  the  Italian  Parliament  at  least  highly  inconvenient. 
The  newspapers  in  Savoy  were  written  in  French.  The  language 
of  society  was  French.  The  patois  of  the  common  people  was 
rather  French  than  Italian.  The  journey  from  Chain  bery  to 
Paris  was  quicker  and  easier  than  that  from  Chambery  to  Turin. 
Savoy  had  formed  part  of  France  under  the  First  Empire.  Its 
annexation  had  been  favourably  considered  by  the  Republican 
Government  of  1848.  Even  Mazzini,  who  hurled  his  wildest  in- 
vectives against  Cavour  for  ceding  the  province  to  France,  had  been 
himself  in  favour  of  ceding  it  to  Switzerland.  The  Italianissimi 
did  not  venture  to  claim  it  as  a  genuine  Italian  country.  For  these 
reasons  to  part  with  Savoy  was  probably  less  of  a  sacrifice 
to  Cavour  than  it  was  to  the  King,  who  was  forced  to  barter 
away  the  cradle  of  his  race  for  leave  to  have  a  free  hand  in  the 
Italian  peninsula.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  case  of  Nice,  and  to 
palliate  the  cession  of  a  purely  or  at  least  mainly  Italian  province, 
Cavour  undoubtedly  had  recourse  to  sophistries  which  will  not  bear 
examination.  But  that  he  was  seriously  to  blame  for  them,  no 
candid  critic  will  allow.  The  actual  truth,  though  known  to  all 
the  world,  could  not  be  publicly  avowed.  That  the  French 
Emperor  meant  to  have  the  provinces  ;  that  public  opinion  in 
France,  as  adverse  to  the  war  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy  as  it  was 
favourable  to  the  shameless  expedition  to  Rome  in  1849,  clamoured 
for  some  territorial  compensation  for  the  blood  shed  at  Magenta 
and  Solferino  ;  that  the  alliance  or  connivance  of  France  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  further  development  of  Cavour's  plans- 
all  this  was  an  open  secret.  But  it  could  not  be  officially  declared. 
It  was  necessary  for  Cavour  to  bend  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  make  the  best  case  he  could  before  his  country  and  before 
Europe  for  a  humiliation  wbich  few  felt  more  keenly  than  himself. 
"Whatever  real  shame  may  be  connected  with  the  matter  falls  on 
the  French  Emperor  and  tbe  French  people  alone. 

Some  further  documents  are  here  published  wbich  relate  to 
the  Sicilian  expedition  of  Garibaldi  and  to  the  policy  pursued  by 
Cavour  on  this  occasion.  At  that  time,  as  will  be  remembered, 
Cavour  was  denounced  all  over  Continental  Europe  as  a  ruthless 
violator  of  public  right  and  of  the  comity  of  nations,  and  by  none 
was  he  attacked  more  violently  than  by  the  Parisian  press.  He 
had,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  of  all  games  to  play.  All  the 
patriotic  forces  in  Italy  were  let  loose  ;  and,  if  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  the  House  of  Savoy  could  not  get  control  over  them, 
it  was  certain  that  they  would  fall  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Republican  and  revolutionary  leaders,  of  whose  statesmanship  Italy 
bad  had  a  memorable  experience  eleven  and  twelve  years  before. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  Garibaldi 
and  his  friends  would  not  seek  to  combine  with  or  substitute 
for  the  expedition  to  Sicily  an  attack  on  Rome  itself.  Here  lay 
the  chief  difficulty  of  Cavour.  While  perfectly  willing  that  the 
Bourbons  in  Naples,  whom  he  had  for  years  striven  in  vain  to 
win  over  to  the  national  cause,  should  at  last  be  expelled,  he 
was  aware  that  an  attack  on  Rome  such  as  Garibaldi  con- 
templated could  only  bring  ruin  on  the  half-constructed  kingdom 
of  Italy.  That  Garibaldi  himself  was  perfectly  loyal  has  been 
long  placed  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  with  his  "  golden  heart  and 
builalo  head  "  he  was  always  liable  to  be  misled  and  deluded 
by  the  Republican  and  cosmopolitan  canaille  who  too  often  had 
access  to  him.  In  his  calmer  judgment  he  returned  always, 
putting  aside  his  own  cherished  dreams,  to  the  conviction  that 
Italy  could  only  be  unified  by  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  at  the 
bidding  of  "Victor  Emanuel  he  laid  down  his  dictatorship  and 
handed  over  to  the  monarchy  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
But  through  the  two  eventful  years  of  1859-60  Cavour  had  con- 
stantly to  sound  the  characters  of  men  with  whom  he  must  act. 
and  of  whom  he  could  not  at  first  be  sure;  to  guard  against 
possible  aberrations  on  the  part  of  honest  and  patriotic  Republicans ; 
to  foil  the  intrigues  and  plots  of  those  Italians  who  would  rather 
see  Italy  in  ruins  than  united  and  prosperous  under  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy;  to  pacify  foreign  Powers;  to  win  over,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  opinion  of  enlightened  Catholics  throughout 
Europe — these  were  among  the  intricate  and  apparently  insoluble 
problems  which  were  set  before  Cavour.  That  with  regard  to 
Borne  of  these  questions  ho  was  compelled  to  play  a  double  part 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  will  deny.  But 
before  blaming  him  with  any  severity  it  would  be  desirable  to 
find  any  politician,  placed  in  analogous  circumstances,  who  has 
not  made  use  of  deceit,  or,  at  all  events,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  put  others  in  the  position  in  which  they  must  deceive 
themselves.  Certainly  no  one  at  this  time  was  more  ready  in 
stratagems,  evasions,  concealments,  and  disguises  than  the  man 


who  affected  to  look  down  from  a  moral  pedestal  on  Cavour's 
diplomacy — namely,  Giuseppe  Mazzini.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Cavour  and  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  those  who  knew  him  best,  without  seeing  that  anything  under- 
hand was  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
necessities  of  a  momentous  crisis  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
His  character  was  frank,  open,  and  sincere  ;  and  he  said,  from 
personal  experience,  that  the  best  way  to  deceive  a  brother  diplo- 
matist was  just  to  tell  him  the  truth. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  question,  Cavour  was  uniformly 
clear,  straightforward,  consistent,  and  sagacious.  He  was  himself 
a  Roman  Catholic.  He  looked  with  contempt  on  tbe  narrow  and 
shallow  intellects  to  whom  it  appeared  that  the  day  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  over.  He  recognized  its  historic  greatness 
and  its  world-wide  influence.  He  was  aware  that  for  the  mass  of 
his  own  countrymen  and  for  other  races  of  Christendom  it  wa3 
the  only  form  of  religion  likely  to  exercise  any  spiritual  influence. 
But  in  the  conflict  which  has  long  been  going  on  between  it  and 
the  political  and  intellectual  life  of  modern  Europe  he  was  too 
essentially  a  modem  nature  to  be  on  its  side.  It  was  always  pos- 
sible, and  towards  the  close  of  Cavour's  life  it  became  almost  a 
certainty,  that  Rome  must  sooner  or  later  become  the  capital  of 
the  new  Italian  kingdom.  His  aim,  however,  was  to  bring  about 
this  momentous  change  by  means  of  a  friendly  agreement  with 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Negotiations  to  this  effect  were,  in 
fact,  in  progress  some  time  before  his  death,  though  they  had  been 
temporarily  broken  off.  A  second  time  within  the  course  of 
twelve  years  the  Pope  threw  away  a  priceless  opportunity,  and 
from  that  time  forward  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  reactionary  party 
had  complete  control  over  him.  Both  in  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy  as  a  national  and  cosmopolitan  Power  and  in  those  of  the 
new  free  and  constitutional  State,  an  alliance  formed  on  just 
terms  between  the  two  was  equally  to  be  desired.  Cavour's  con- 
ditions were  very  much  like  those  now  offered  by  Italy  and  still 
refused  by  the  Pope.  Probably  had  the  Vatican  shown  any 
genuine  desire  to  accept  them,  they  would  bave  been  made  still 
more  generous,  and  a  peaceful  understanding  would  have  been 
attained.  The  turmoil  which  the  so-called  "imprisonment"  of 
the  Pope  long  aroused  throughout  the  Catholic  world  would  never 
have  arisen,  and  the  first  great  step  towards  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Church  with  modern  society  would  have  been  taken.  A  new 
departure  in  the  policy  of  the  Papacy  might  then  have  been 
feasible,  and  the  more  wholesome  and  progressive  elements  in  the 
Catholic  Church  might  have  been  spared  the  defeat  and  humiliation 
which  they  suffered  in  1870  at  the  Vatican  Council.  The  Italian 
monarchy  would  also  have  been  relieved  from  the  unwelcome 
necessity  of  settling  the  Roman  question  by  force,  and  of  placing 
itself  into  an  apparently  hostile  position  towards  a  Power  with 
which  it  has  always  desired  to  act  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

Fresh  disproof  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume  of  the  silly  fable 
that  Cavour  was  the  humble  servant  of  the  French  Emperor, 
especially  as  regards  the  Press  Law  of  1858,  passed  after  the 
attempt  of  Orsini.  The  changes  made  in  the  existing  law  were 
in  themselves  useful  and  desirable,  but  the  spirit  shown  by  Cavour 
and  the  King  in  resenting  the  dictation  of  the  Emperor  was  none 
the  less  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  the  Sardinian  Government. 
It  was  shown,  too,  in  a  critical  emergency  when  to  estrange 
Napoleon  might  have  deprived  Italy  of  her  best  chances.  In  con- 
clusion, we  can  only  say  that  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  Signor 
Chiala,  is  to  be  congratulated  011  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
he  has  fulfilled  his  long  and  laborious  task.  We  commend  the 
final  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  subject, 
though  it  is  needless  to  add  that,  from  its  supplementary  cha- 
racter, it  can  be  most  profitably  read  by  those  already  familiar 
with  the  five  which  have  preceded  it. 


FOUR  NOVELS* 

MR.  MARTIN  assures  his  readers,  in  a  preface  which  is  a 
curiosity  of  bad  writing,  that  the  story  of  Hermosa  is  true. 
We  cannot  conceive  why  any  human  being  should  care  whether  it 
is  true  or  false.  It  is,  however,  excessively  dull,  which  is  more 
to  the  point.  The  reflections  in  Hermosa  rival  in  piquancy  and 
originality  those  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  The  style  is  un- 
happily Mr.  Martin's,  and  not  Mr.  Day's.  The  story,  such  as  it  to, 
serves  merely  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  exhaustive  and  exhaust- 
ing descriptions  of  South  American  scenery.  Hermosa,  as  most 
people  know,  is  the  Spanish  for  "  beautiful,"  and  it  is  also  the 
name  of  the  place  in  which  the  Harrington  and  Stannett  house- 
holds squat  and  prose  their  hours  upon  the  stage  erected  for  them 
by  Mr.  Martin.  The  two  families  emigrated  together,  and,  of 
course,  like  the  mediaeval  hermits  of  the  Thebaid,  found  that 
others  were  there  before  them.  The  second  lion  did  not  think  the 
first  a  bore,  for  general  fraternization  ensued.   But  the  reader  will 

*  Hermosa;  or,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Andes.  A  Tale  of  Adventure. 
By  J.  E.  Martin.    2  vols.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

7'lie  Leslers ;  a  Family  Record.  By  E.  M.  F.  Skene,  Author  of  "  Hidden 
Depths."    London:  Allen  &  Co. 

The  Fiddler  of  Lugau.  By  the  Author  of  "A  Child  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," "The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  "Mile.  Mori,"  "  That  Child."  Illustrated 
by  \V.  Ralston.    London  :  Hatchards. 

Hilhertta  Mere.  By  Lady  Augusta  Xoel,  Author  of  "Wandering 
Willie,"  "From  Generation  to  Generation,"  &c.  3  vols.  Loudon: 
Macmillan  &  Co. 
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be  disposed  to  give  that  designation  to  the  whole  lot.  Of  their 
conversation  u  single  specimen  must  sulliee  : — "'  Poverty,' observes 
Miss  Ella  Harrington,  'poverty,  for  instance,  will  be  neither  a  sin 
nor  a  degradation  hero.'  '  Nor  is  it  anywhere  really,  Klhi,'  said 
Laurence.  'Of  course  it  depends  upon  the  cause  of  a  person's 
poverty  whether  there  be  any  degradation.  If  it  is  simple  impro- 
vidence or  wrongdoing,  there  is  some  stain  attached  ;  but  if  it  is 
voluntary,  or  through  unavoidable  misfortune,  or  through  the  refusal 
of  a  noble  nature  to  stoop  to  actions  dishonourable  in  themselves, 
although  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  then  poverty  is  honourable 
enough,  and  no  one  need  bo  ashamed  of  it.'  'Hear,  hear,  Mr. 
Speaker,'  cried  Fred,  with  his  roguish  dark  eyes  twinkling 
with  fun.  'Listen  attentively,  all,  to  the  words  of  wisdom.'" 
The  dazzling  wit  of  the  last  remark  is  as  striking  as  Fred's 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  political  constitution  of  his 
country.  Laurence's  speech  is,  we  are  afraid,  above  the  level  of 
real  life.  At  least  it  could  only  have  been  uttered  by  a  man  who 
had  just  defrauded  his  creditors.  Wo  should  be  glad  to  say  a 
good  word  for  llermosa,  if  only  because  there  is  no  particular 
harm  in  it.  It  contains  many  pages  which  would  not  disgrace  a 
second-rate  guidebook,  and  a  few  paragraphs  which  Marryat 
might  have  written  and  rejected  for  Masterman  Head;/.  Further 
than  that  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  possibly  go.  Grammar  is 
perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  Andes,  and  we  are  therefore 
not  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  Stannett,  when  asked  whether  an 
orchard  "  has  not  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,"  replying, 
"  Oh  no,  I  am  convinced  of  that ;  had  they  been  so,  there  would 
have  been  some  order  in  their  arrangement  "  (Mrs.  Stannett  was 
no  Paley).  Much,  however,  may  be  forgiven  to  those  who  teach 
good  moral  lessons,  and  the  unselh'sh  abstinence  of  the  boys  in 
llermosa  is  exemplary  indeed.  "  It  is  the  wish  of  all  us  lads," 
says  one  of  these  ascetic  fellows,  "  that  you  girls  should  accom- 
pany us,  and  we  will  cheerfully  give  up  the  bread  to  the  more 
delicate  of  the  party,  and  live  entirely  on  the  chase,"  that  is  game, 
"and  such  roots  as  Dr.  Clifford  can  point  out  to  us  on  the  road 
as  edible,"  presumably  including  mushrooms.  "  Harry  also  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  fish  in  the  river,"  &c.  &c.  Noble  young 
anchorites  !  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  the  ex- 
ploration of  a  cave  is  rather  well  described. 

The  Lesters  is  a  temperance  tract,  expanded  into  two  volumes. 
It  rises  in  no  respect  above  the  level  of  the  productions  which 
benevolent  ladies  thrust  into  the  hands  of  indifferent  fellow- 
travellers  to  remind  them  that,  if  they  do  not  throw  away  the 
fatal  tlask,  and  abandon  the  sinful  habit  of  drinking  wine  at 
dinner,  they  must  inevitably  be  ruined  in  this  world,  and  damned 
in  the  next.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  were  both  drunkards.  They 
had  no  other  observable  quality,  and  drunkenness  in  itself  does  not 
make  people  interesting.  Mr.  Lester  drank  himself  into  imbecility, 
and  Mrs.  Lester  perished  in  the  flames,  because  she  was  not 
sufficiently  sober  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Martin,  another  of 
the  lay  figures  which  do  duty  for  characters  in  this  pleasing  tile, 
was  wricked  enough  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  by  wholesale.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  add  that  he  lost  his  wife  in  a  railway  accident, 
because  the  engine-driver  got  drunk  on  a  bottle  of  "  Martin's 
Entire."  The  book,  if  the  shade  of  Charles  Lamb  will  pardon  us 
for  so  misusing  the  word,  is  based  upon  certain  broad  assump- 
tions, such  as  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  in  moderation  what  other 
people  do  immoderately  ;  that  drink  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  that 
temperance  means  total  abstinence  from  alcohol ;  and  that  only 
orthodox  evangelicals  can  hope  to  be  habitually  temperate.  All 
these  propositions  we  take  upon  ourselves  respectfully,  but  firmly, 
to  deny.  Without  them,  however,  there  is  nothing  left  of  The 
Lesters,  except  much  cant,  some  bad  taste,  and  a  good  deal  of 
cheap  melodramatic  horror.  The  Lesters  is  almost  beneath 
criticism  ;  but  it  is  right  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  author's 
wares.  Mrs.  Lester  had  a  virtuous  brother,  a  doctor,  who,  of 
course,  never  touched  a  drop  of  anything  stronger  than  aperient 
medicine,  and  whose  conversation  was  on  this  wise: — "  I  do  not 
wonder  at  your  fears,  my  child ;  but  trust  in.  God,  and  He  will 
uphold  you.  He  never  lays  on  any  of  us  more  than  we  can  bear  ; 
and  now  I  mu3t  not  lose  my  train,  so  good-bye,  dear  little 
Mary,  and  heaven  bless  you."  "  Those  persons  who  imagine  they 
can  innocently  take  their  glass  of  port  or  sherry  at  dinner  are 
really  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  their  example  and  influence 
into  the  scale  in  favour  of  that  intemperance  which  they  often  try 
to  remedy  in  dependents  by  all  manner  of  vain  expedients."  This 
excellent  man  is  much  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  butler  "  who  daily 
pours  out  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine"  for  his  master,  "  enjoying 
similar  libations  in  the  housekeeper's  room."  As  libations  were 
never  swallowed,  the  strictest  teetotaler  could  not  indulge  his 
bigotry  more  consistently  than  by  pouring  them  all  day.  But, 
though  the  author  of  The  Lesters  does  not  know  what  everybody 
else  knows,  she  makes  up  for  this  deficiency  by  knowing  what 
nobody  else  can  know.  Thus  she  informs  us  that,  at  a  certain 
point  in  Mrs.  Lester's  peculiarly  disgusting  career,  "  God  left  her 
to  herself!  "  The  italics  and  the  note  of  admiration  are  both  the 
author's.  They  are  apparently  intended  to  express  reverence.  It 
is  perhaps  useless  to  mention  such  a  minor  blemish  as  the  silly 

habit  of  referring  to  the  town  of  E  ,  Sir  J         II  ,  and 

Professor  .    But  this  leads  us,  in  conclusion,  to  stigmatize  as 

it  deserves  the  audacious  excuse  that  "  this  history  is  perfectly 
true  in  all  but  a  few  necessary  [aie]  particulars."  What  is  that  to 
the  purpose?  Nobody  cares  whether  this  wretched  trash  is 
"  taken  from  real  life  "  or  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of 
the  author.  Newspaper  paragraphs  are  supposed  to  describe  facts. 
But  to  recommend  a  bad  novel  by  saying  that  "  ithappeued"  shows 
an  utter  incapacity  to  understand  the  very  meaning  of  literature. 


The  Fiild'er  of  Luyau  may  bo  recommended  as  an  agreeablo 
sedative  to  persona  whose  nerves  have  Suffered  from  a  course  of 
sensational  reading.  It  contains  nothing  to  excite,  nothing  to 
disgust,  nothing  to  amuse,  and  little  or  nothing  to  interest.  For 
three  hundred  and  sixty  pages  the  story  meanders  through  a 
marsh v  meadow  of  commonplace,  undisturbed  by  adventure  and 

unrelieved  by  humour,  'the,  scene  is,  of  course,  laid  in  Germany, 
and  the  sentiment,  what  there  is  of  it,  is,  unless  wo  are  deceived 
by  patriotic  prejudice,  rather  German  than  English.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  bosoms  which  will  swell  with  emotion  over  the  deter- 
mination of  the  young  fiddler  not  to  become  an  old  carillonnour, 
and  there  may  also  bo  those  who  will  feel  an  appreciable  pang 
when  Albrocht  van  der  Gheyn  discovers  that  there  is  a  false  note 
in  his  virgin  peal.  Felix  van  der  Gheyn's  musical  instructor, 
the  unfortunate  and  unappreciated  piper  of  Lugau,will  interest  all 
who  care  for  the  relations  between  the  Germans  and  the  Wends, 
but  to  the  frivolous  crowd  who  do  not  ho  must  seem  rather  a  thin 
and  shadowy  creation.  His  fate,  and  the  cheaply  mysterious  doom 
of  his  enemy,  the  town  organist,  are  the  tragedies  of  a  book  where 
there  is  no  comedy,  but  a  constant  supply  of  uneventful  humdrum. 
The  period  is  that  of  tho  Napoleonic  campaigns,  and  the  plot 
partly  turns  upon  the  results  of  tho  battle  of  Essling.  The  French 
come  into  the  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book  they  are  still  there.  Christian  Gbda,  the  Wendish 
piper,  owed  his  death  to  them,  and  Nake,  the  organist,  was  in 
communication  with  their  spies.  But  their  proceedings  partake  so 
much  of  the  general  somnolence  which  broods  over  this  placid  nar- 
rative that  one  feels  as  if  even  the  great  Emperor  must  have  been 
bored  with  his  own  manoeuvres.  The  loves  of  Felix  and  Liesl,  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  the  girl's  stepfather,  and  resumed  on  the  young 
man's  appearauce  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in  London,  will  neither 
stir  the  pulse  nor  redden  the  cli9ek  of  the  most  susceptible  school- 
girl. If  it  were  a  crime  to  be  dull,  the  author  of  The  Fiddler  of 
Luyau  would  deserve  to  be  hanged.  But,  as  to  be  honestly  and 
decently  dull  is  comparatively  virtuous,  she  merits  some  gentle 
praise  for  good  qualities  which  are  chiefly  negative.  Of  the 
sprightly  conversation  which  interlards  this  work  one  instance 
must  suffice.  Liesl  refused  at  first  to  go  to  England  as  a  nursery 
governess,  and  this  was  her  mother's  reply: — "Thou  wilt  do  as 
thine  elders  shall  see  right,  maiden.  The  matter  must  be  laid 
before  Herr  Moritzen  [the  pastor]  ;  he  will  tell  us  what  to  think 
of  it.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  '  will '  and  '  will  not.'  That  is  no 
way  to  speak."  Why  people  who  do  not  know  Latin  should 
always  make  a  point  of  quoting  it  is  a  question  which  has  never 
been  answered.  Finis  coronat  opem  does  not,  we  may  inform  the 
author  of  The  Fiddler  of  Luyau,  mean  "  The  end  crowns  the 
work."  But  this  is  a  trifling  blemish  in  a  performance  of  other- 
wise almost  impeccable  inanity. 

Hithersea  Mere  is  a  charming  story  of  Norfolk  life,  told  with 
more  grace  than  power,  and  more  pathos  than  humour,  but  not 
without  either  humour  or  power.  To  say  that  the  plot  turns 
chiefly  upon  the  question  whether  the  biography  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical celebrity,  who  dies  before  the  opening  of  the  book,  shall  be 
written,  is  true,  and  yet  would,  perhaps,  give  an  unfair  impression. 
The  characters  are  finely  drawn,  and  if  the  gentle  widow  fades 
rather  early  out  of  the  narrative  that  is  no  doubt  what  she  would 
have  done  in  the  real  march  of  events.  The  contrast  between 
John  Mowbray,  the  bigoted  and  unsympathetic,  but  extremely 
honest,  high-minded  clergyman,  with  his  sceptical,  ambitious, 
rather  finicking  brother,  is  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
natural.  Whether  Adrian  Mowbray  will  turn  out  a  bold,  bad 
man,  and  be  scornfully  rejected  by  the  rather  colourless  heroine, 
Rhona  Somerville,  or  be  led  gently  by  her  into  the  path  of  orthodox 
respectability,  is  one  of  the  mild  speculations  which  the  simple 
art  of  Lady  Augusta  Noel  excites  in  the  breasts  of  her  readers. 
We  will  not  betray  her  confidence  in  this  respect,  nor  even  answer 
the  question  whether  Geoffrey  Heathcote,  the  blind  captain, 
marries  Hilary  Marston,  the  adventurous  tomboy.  That  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Somerville  has  not  been  published  or  even  composed 
when  the  curtain  falls  is  a  fact  which  the  judicious  skipper 
will  have  anticipated  for  himself.  To  people  who  have 
plenty  of  time  for  novels,  and  who  do  not  like  their  intellectual 
food  to  be  more  stimulating  than  Joe  Gargery's  pint  of  ale, 
Hithersea  Mere,  can  be  safely  recommended.  The  frivolous  may 
laugh  over  the  Norfolk  tales,  and  the  sentimental  may  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  good  cry  at  the  end.  Lady  Augusta  Noel,  if  she  does 
not  rise  to  the  heights  of  passion,  is  never  crude  or  silly,  but 
always  sensible,  genial,  and  well-bred.  Sometimes,  "  within  the 
limits  of  becoming  mirth,"  she  is  really  funny,  as  in  the  old 
woman's  answer  to  the  parson,  who  asked  if  her  pig  was  fit  to  be 
killed.  "  Lawk,  sir,  I  wish  I  were  half  as  fit  to  die  as  he  is,  bless 
him."  And  there  is  a  touch  of  Sterne's  "  fat  scullion  "  in  Mrs, 
Marks's  Scriptural  consolation  for  the  death  of  her  sister.  "  '  Ate 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  ye'll  die.'  There's  a  deal  of  comfort  to 
be  got  out  of  that  'ere,  if  you  come  to  look  at  it  in  the  right  way. 
Ate  and  drink,"  repeated  Mrs.  Marks,  with  a  sigh  and  a  stolen 
glance  at  the  back  kitchen,  "  'Per  fare  to  come  right  into  my  head, 
as  though  'twere  put  there  as  I  sat  a-counting  over  her  stockings, 
poor  old  mawther,  after  she  were  took,  and  a  plundering  over  the 
fire."  Lady  Augusta  Noel's  misquotations  are  the  only  irritating 
things  in  her  book.  If  she  cannot  quote  accurately,  she  should 
not  quote  at  all.  Charles  Kingsley's  exquisite  ballad  of  The 
Three  Fishers,  in  which  no  word  can  be  .altered  without  spoiling 
the  eflect,  suffers  most  severely  at  her  hands. 
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ROBERTS'S  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS.* 

THE  wider  sweep  now  given  to  classical  studies  in  England  has 
made  us  sensible  of  many  gaps  in  our  library,  and  nowhere 
more  evidently  than  in  the  department  of  inscriptions.  The 
enormous  Corpus  is,  of  course,  open  to  us,  but  there  are  many 
good  reasons  why  most  of  us  should  not  possess  it,  and  the  earlier 
parts  of  it  at  least  are  of  little  use  without  preliminary  training 
and  direction  sometimes  more  ditlicult  to  come  by  than  the 
unwieldy  volumes  themselves.  Nor  is  the  want  completely  sup- 
plied by  selections  printed  in  common  type  and  illustrating  one 
particular  topic,  such  as  the  useful  historical  series  of  Mr.  E.  L. 
Hicks.  A  man  who  knows  Greek  likes  to  read  a  bit  of  Greek 
for  himself.  Yet  many  excellent  scholars  would  be  puzzled  to 
find  on  a  vase,  roughly  written  but  apparently  unmistakable,  the 
name  of  the  Greek  God  IBYM.  They  might  well  exclaim  with 
the  despairing  poet  "  Ibym — whoever  he  be,  if  so  it  is  his  pleasure 
to  be  called,  ibym  he  shall  be  styled  by  me."  Yet  the  name  is 
none  other  than  the  very  Zeus  of  yEsehylus  himself,  written  as 
at  Corinth.  To  avoid  such  mortifications  and,  speaking  seriously, 
to  comprehend  a  very  interesting  stage  in  human  development, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  Greek  writing  iu  general. 
The  Cambridge  Press  and  Mr.  Roberta  have  long  promised  a  suitable 
introduction  to  the  subject,  and  the  first  part  has  now  appeared. 
It  comprises  the  period  previous  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
familiar  uncial  alphabet,  dated  approximately  by  its  adoption  at 
Athens  in  B.C.  403.  We  will  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Roberts 
Appears  to  have  done  his  work  very  well.  The  book  is  clearly  and 
conveniently  arranged.  The  inscriptions  are  naturally  divided 
according  to  the  places  to  which  they  belong.  Under  each  head 
are  given  illustrations  sufficient  to  show  the  characteristics  of  the 
writing,  one  copy  in  letters  of  the  original  form  (sometimes  a 
facsimile)  being  followed  by  another  in  the  usual  cursive.  Refer- 
ences, which  must  have  cost  great  labour,  are  given  to  the  scat- 
tered notices  bearing  on  each  document.  Explanatory  remarks 
either  accompany  the  text  or  are  added  in  an  appendix.  To  the 
whole  is  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  alphabet  up  to  the 
terminal  date.  At  the  end  the  result  is  resumed  in  general  tables 
of  all  the  alphabets,  classified  according  to  their  connexions  ;  and 
a  separate  table  illustrates  the  alphabet  of  Athens.  The  volume 
contains  about  five  hundred  inscriptions,  and  forms  a  moderate 
octavo  of  about  four  hundred  pages. 

The  portion  of  the  subject  here  presented  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  interesting  of  the  whole.  The  progress  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet  to  the  full-grown  and  fully  established  Greek  pre- 
sents problems  in  evolution  of  various  complexity.  At  the  very 
beginning  lies  one  of  the  strangest  little  questions  in  history,  a 
question  which,  as  Mr.  Roberts  oddly  says,  "  still  awaits  its 
sphinx."  We  can  only  hope  that  it  will  wait  a  long  time  ;  for,  if 
eveiy  one  who  cannot  answer  it  is  to  be  devoured,  there  is  small 
chance  for  the  human  race.  The  problem  propounds  itself  in 
some  sort  to  the  mere  heginner  in  Greek  ;  many  boys  find  it 
"  queer  "  that  the  Greeks  "  should  have  written  X  for  CH."  It  is 
queer;  and  the  more  it  is  examined  the  more  queer  it  is  seen  to  be. 
The  facts  are  commonly  known.  There  were  originally  no  single 
signs  for  the  sounds  kh,  ph,  ps  ;  nor,  according  to  some  local  uses, 
for  ks ;  nor,  according  to  a  few,  even  for  th.  There  was  also  no 
distinction  of  writing  between  long  and  short  in  the  vowels  e  0. 
"Why  all  this  was  changed  ;is  we  know  it  was,  and  not  further  or 
otherwise,  is  not  to  us  so  clear  as  Mr.  Roberts,  probably  for  good 
reasons,  seems  to  find  it.  As  to  ps  in  particular,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  double  sign,  which  has  been  good  enough  for  most 
people  who  write,  was  for  the  Greeks  "  a  clumsy  method,"  and  we 
hope  the  sphinx,  if  she  must  come,  will  not  let  Mr.  Roberts  off 
without  a  better  explanation.  However  the  Greeks  chose  to 
have  single  signs  for  these  combinations,  and  if  they  had  all  taken 
the  same  signs,  or  if  they  had  invented  all  sorts  of  independent 
signs,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  say.  But  the  un- 
accountable thing  which  actually  happened  was  this ;  all,  or 
nearly  all,  hit  on  the  sign  X  and  many  on  but  they  yave  them 
different  values.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Eastern  Greeks  wrote, 
alter  the  fashion  which  in  Greek  ultimately  prevailed,  X  for  kh 
and  *  (if  at  all)  for^s;  while  the  Western  Greeks,  that  is,  let  us 
proudly  say,  we  ourselves,  wrote  X  for  ks,  as  we  do  still,  and  *  for 
kh  ;  while  for  ps  we  went  on  with  the  "  clumsy  method,"  only 
such  very  particular  people  as  the  Ozolian  Locrians  insisting  on  a 
separate  mark  for  this.  Here  is  a  riddle  indeed ;  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  the  X  and  should  not  have  a  common  origin  for  all 
the  alphabets  ;  it  is  still  harder  to  understand  how,  if  they  had  a 
common  origiD,  they  should  have  got  different  values.  Any  one 
who  wishes  to  be  CEdipus  may  see  the  fates  of  his  predecessors 
in  -Mr.  Roberts's  book.  There  ho  will  find  also  other  suggestive 
stories,  such  as  that  of  the  aspirate.  We  have  perhaps  been  told  that 
the  little  "  comma  "  of  ordinary  Greek  is  the  remains  of  an  II,  and 
very  likely  have  not  believed  it.  Rut  the  process  can  he  traced 
from  point  to  point;  and,  to  clinch  the  argument,  the  principle  of 
representing  H  by  a  bit  of  it  was  accepted  by  some  Greeks  who 
did  not  agree  with  the  majority  as  to  the  particular  bit  which 
should  be  preserved.  Much  and  variously  persecuted  was  the 
sign  for  *;  it  was  turned  backwards  and  forwards  and  upside 
down,  it  had  a  stroke  too  many  here  and  a  stroke  too  few  there. 
The  I  was  not  much  better  off;  its  second  stroke  was  drawn  from 

*  An  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy,  Part  I.  The  Archaic  Jn- 
xcriptions  and  the  Greek  Alphabet.  Edited  lor  the  Syndics  of  the  University 
Pres.-)  by  E.  S.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Uouville  and  Caiuj 
College.   Cambridge  :  University  Press.  1887. 


all  parts  of  its  first,  and  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  With, 
these  and  like  topics  several  hours  may  be  profitably  amused. 

Rut  if  in  this  early  period  the  mere  characters  are  exceptionally 
interesting,  the  substance  is,  of  course,  comparatively  scanty. 
The  dilliculty  of  extracting  sure  historical  inferences  from  these 
archaic  inscriptions  is  very  great,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  it  should  be 
said,  does  not  underrate  or  disguise  it.  First,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
a  writing  can  be  dated  with  any  precision.  Take,  for  example, 
the  famous  "  Lygdamis "  inscription  of  Halicarnassus,  a  most 
favourable  case.  Here  the  disagreement  of  authorities  as  to  the 
date  is  reduced  to  a  rarely  narrow  limit.  But  all  their  arguments 
postulate  that  the  "Lygdamis"  of  the  inscription  is  the 
"  Lygdamis  "  who  figures  as  ruler  of  Halicarnassus  in  Herodotus. 
Considering  that  the  inscription  itself  conveys  no  information 
whatever  about  "  Lygdamis,"  except  that  he  was  connected  with 
Halicarnassus  and  was  a  person  of  importance,  and  considering 
the  practices  of  Greek  nomenclature,  this  postulate  is  not  the  sort 
of  substructure  which  a  historian  is  accustomed  to  expect.  Next, 
if  one  fixed  point  can  be  obtained,  the  work  of  dating  from  it  by 
comparison  of  hands  still  requires  extreme  caution,  as  may  he 
seen  in  the  lively  dispute  now  going  on  over  the  recent 
"finds"  at  Naucratis.  Indeed  in  this  matter  the  experts  do 
seem  a  little  disposed  to  strain  their  evidence.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  writing  which  runs  from  right  to  left,  or  backwards 
and  forwards  in  alternate  lines,  is  older  than  normal  writing  from 
left  to  right.  In  general  this  is  no  doubt  correct,  hut  as  soon  as 
it  is  applied  to  particular  cases  doubts  must  arise.  There  must 
have  been  a  long  period  during  which  to  write  in  the  older  fashion 
had  much  the  same  elfect  as  that  of  "  black-letter  "  in  modern 
Europe.  How  much  do  we  know  of  the  conditions  which  in  this 
or  that  town  and  in  this  or  that  decade  of  the  seventh,  the  sixth, 
or  even  the  fifth  century,  would  make  the  use  of  a  "  black-letter" 
desirable  ?  Lastly,  from  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  documents, 
and  the  lack  of  external  illustration,  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain 
much  positive  information  even  from  the  more  "  important"  dis- 
coveries. About  Lygdamis,  for  instance,  what  do  we  learn  ?  That 
the  Herodotean  tyrant,  if  he  it  was,  in  conjunction  with  other 
persons  of  uncertain  character,  made  an  arrangement  about  lands 
at  Halicarnassus,  the  occasion  and  purpose  of  which  is  not  now 
ascertainable.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  upshot  of  Mr. 
Roberts'  careful  review.  With  all  drawbacks,  however,  there  re- 
main results  which  amply  justify  all  the  labour — the  tribute-lists 
of  Athens,  the  laws  of  Gortyn,  the  treaties  of  Elis,  the  colonial 
regulation  of  Locris,  &c,  historical  evidence  of  the  highest  value, 
and  of  a  kind  obtainable  from  inscriptions  only. 

Upon  one  difficulty  attending  his  science  Mr.  Roberts  touches 
very  delicately,  perhaps  more  delicately  than  science  demands — the 
chance,  we  mean,  or  possibility  of  forgery.  We  should  have 
welcomed  a  plain  word  on  "  the  vexed  question,"  whether  the  late 
M.  Lenormant  was  to  be  trusted  or  not.  From  Lenormant's  posi- 
tion and  productivity  the  question  is  of  no  small  importance.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  probably  formed  an  opinion  upon  charges  repeatedly 
and  plainly  stated.  If  he  thinks  they  were  not  made  out,  students 
of  archaeology  are  entitled  to  his  judgment,  and  still  more  if  he 
thinks  they  were.  By  the  way,  has  any  one  ever  made  a  strict 
inquiry  into  the  finding  at  Athens  in  1877  of  almost  the  only 
Attic  inscription  cited  by  Thucydides  (Book  vi.  94,  Mr.  Roberta' 
No.  56)  ?    It  was  a  most  surprising  accident. 

In  curiosities,  and  in  small  details  pertaining  to  various  branches 
of  study,  the  volume  abounds.  Not  least  curious  perhaps  are 
those  monuments  which  take  a  factitious  interest  from  the  circum- 
stances of  their  preservation.  Such  is  the  very  ancient  scrawl  of  a 
fish  found  in  Crete,  and  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  primitive  artist,  pleased  perhaps  with  the  firmness  of 
his  outlines,  appended  his  signature  in  letters  bigger  than  the  work. 
Nemesis  has  punished  his  vain  glory  by  knocking  olf  the  chief 
part  of  them,  leaving  only  the  statement  that  the  draughtsman 

was  "  mon."    Like  another  ambitious  designer,  he  did  not 

dream  "  that  fate,  in  very  scorn  of  fame,  would  spare  his  wonder, 
but  forget  his  name."  In  the  Athenian  section  the  student  of 
manners  will  note  with  interest  that  the  description  of  a  person 
by  his  profession  is  "  very  rare.  Three  professions,  however, 
must  be  excepted,  those  of  the  Physician,  the  Actor,  and  the 
Washerman  or  Washerwoman."  The  moral  might  be  drawn 
variously.  A  noticeable  list  is  that  of  the  public  curses  of  Teos  ; 
it  does  not  speak  highly  for  the  standard  of  religious  faith  in  the 
sixth  century.  People  who  expected  their  prayers  to  be  answered 
with  any  precision  or  certainty  would  scarcely  have  asked  that 
the  mere  act  of  "  disobedience  to  the  magistrate,"  without 
further  definition,  should  be  punished  by  the  destruction  of  the 
oU'ender  "  himself  and  his  race."  The  student  of  literature  will 
malce  many  notes  in  passing,  such  as  that  the  occurrence  of  Uepacov 
Khivdjxevoi  8vvap.1i'  in  an  Attic  inscription  (p.  89)  almost  con- 
temporary with  the  Seven  against  Thebes  defends  against  sus- 
picion the  yEschyleau  phrase  avi)p  do  pi  Kklverai,  the  more  so  as 
the  same  fragment  in  its  few  lines  contains  the  /Eschylean  -pao-de 
7tv\o>v  (Septevi  and  Ayamemnon).  Was  /Eschylus  actually  the  writer? 
Generally  literature  is  of  course  not  to  bo  looked  for  in  marbles. 
Literature  is  "  non  incisa  notis  inarmora  publicis,"  as  Horace 
haughtily  says.  But  even  in  stones  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
superiority  of  that  wonderful  people,  who  in  a  true  sense  made  and 
were  the  Greece  which  has  educated  the  world.  Outside  of  the 
Athenian  section  little  in  this  volume  marks  a  nation  of  any  extra- 
ordinary gifts  or  interest.  The  Spartans  catalogue  without  orna- 
ment the  triumphs  of  their  horses,  or  dedicate  to  the  gods  their 
unhappy  slaves.    The  rude  Arcadians  scribble  their  belated  letters 
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on  "  lucky  bullets."  All  over  the  Greek  world  thought,  as  written 
in  stones,  exhibits  itself  in  no  very  brilliant  or  beautiful  manner. 
We  turn  to  the  series  for  Athens,  and  almost  at  the  outsot,  a 
century  earlier  than  yEschylus,  we  liud  this : — 

(IV  UCTTOS  TLS  (IVtjp  ftVf  £(l>OS  SWoSev  i\0u>v, 

'YtTTixov  olierlpatj  avQp  awSWi  7t<i/htg>, 
iv  noXtpcd  (f>6ipevov,  Veapav  tjlirjv  o\trravTa. 
rai'T   unuSvpi'ifi(voi  ve'iaO'  «Vl  irptiyp'  uyaOov. 

Here  is  the  "  Hellenic  "  touch,  the  sureness,  the  simplicity,  grace, 
and  feeling,  and  for  result  a  thing  in  its  kiud  perfect  and  not  to 
be  surpassed. 

In  conclusion,  one  small  protest  and  one  small  suggestion.  Is 
there  any  excuse  for  such  phrases  as  "  younger  coins,"  "  youngest 
form  of  the  letter,"  &c.  ?  Do  they  express  anything  which  the 
English  later  does  not  ?  And  with  regard  to  the  index,  would 
it  not  be  more  convenient,  if  drawn  up  in  two  parts,  Greek  and 
English  ?  It  is  curious,  in  a  book  on  the  science  of  the  alphabet, 
to  see  two  alphabets  rolled  into  one.  No  one  seeking  a  Greek 
■word  in  <p  or  \j/  turns  naturally  to  the  letter  P,  or  expects  to 
find  <b  in  the  middle  of  the  index  and  £  at  the  end.  The  matter 
is  not  important,  but  we  have  had  some  little  trouble  with  it. 
We  wish  Mr.  Roberts  a  speedy  continuation  of  his  most  useful 
work. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  REPORTS." 

THESE  volumes  are  full  of  documents  important  for  English 
history.  Take,  for  example,  the  point  of  domestic  water 
supply,  which  at  the  time  at  which  they  begin  was  derived  from 
two  sources,  being  partly  supplied  by  Water  Companies,  partly 
from  public  and  private  wells.  The  supply  from  the  first  was 
meagre  and  intermittent,  and  was  stored  in  receptacles  of  which 
we  read: — 

These  butts  were  dirty,  mouldering,  and  coverless  ;  receiving  soot  and 
all  other  impurities  from  the  air,  absorbing  stench  from  the  adjacent  cess- 
pool ....  their  contents  often  augmented  through  a  rain-water  pipe  by 
the  washings  of  the  roof,  and  every  hour  becoming  fustier  and  more 
offensive. 

But,  foul  as  such  water  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  far  surpassed  in 
loathsomeness  by  that  obtained  from  some  of  the  public  pumps. 
Thus  it  is  stated  of  the  Bishopsgate  pump-water  that 

the  very  large  quantity  of  nitrates  in  it  must  be  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
human  bodies  in  the  adjoining  soil,  which  serves  in  part  as  gathering- 
ground  to  the  spring.  1  should  fear  that  during  rainfall  this  oxidation  of 
organic  compounds  may  not  always  have  completed  itself,  and  that  ma- 
terials of  decomposition  still  in  progress  of  decay  may  thus  often  be 
mingled  in  the  water.  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  recommend  that  the 
use  of  Aldgate  pump  should  be  discontinued,  on  account  of  its  water  con- 
taining, in  addition  to  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  nitrate,  so  much  unoxi- 
dized  organic  matters  as  were  sufficient  to  give  it  a  foul  taste. 

The  science  of  bacteriology  has  in  these  later  days  demonstrated, 
with  a  precision  which  was  unattainable  at  the  period  of  this 
Report,  the  appalling  danger  to  which  people  were  exposed  who 
used  such  contaminated  water  for  any  domestic  purpose.  The 
removal  of  used  water  and  other  impurities  from  the  household 
was  provided  for  on  pretty  much  the  same  slovenly  principle  ; 
indeed  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
what  extent  the  sewage  commingled  with  the  supply. 

The  Report  on  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  gives  evidence 
which  in  places  is  too  horrible  for  quotation,  but  which  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  might  not  be  corroborated  at  the  present  day. 
Most  graphic  and  most  humiliating  is  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
author  "  of  the  degree  and  of  the  manner  in  which  a  people  may 
relapse  into  the  habits  of  savage  life,  when  their  domestic  con- 
dition is  neglected,  and  when  they  are  suffered  to  habituate  them- 
selves to  the  uttermost  depths  of  physical  obscenity  and  degrada- 
tion." We  can,  however,  at  least  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
nation  has  so  far  awakened  to  the  enormity  of  these  social  diseases 
that  legislation  has  grappled  with  them,  with  more  or  less  success, 
and  that  however  much  remains  to  be  done,  much  improvement 
has  been  already  accomplished.  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  state 
of  the  living  was  the  disposal  of  the  dead  in  the  metropolis  in 
those  daj9,  the  account  of  which  in  these  Reports  far  exceeds  in 
grim  horror  anything  that  the  most  imaginative  fiction  writer 
could  invent. 

We  find,  of  course,  an  elaborate  report  on  the  cholera  epidemic ; 
the  poison  of  which  was  afforded  every  means  of  culture  that  evil 
ingenuity  could  have  devised.  Most  ably,  too,  does  the  author 
point  to  the  contusion,  muddle,  and  imbecile  efforts  to  meet  the 
cholera  invasion,  as  showing  the  necessity  of  a  Minister  of  Public 
Health,  whose  business  should  be  the  "  physical  interests  of  the 
people";  an  oflice  which  assuredly  ought  to  exist. 

Not  the  least  important  of  these  reports  are  those  which  deal 
with  small-pox  before  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  and  with 
compulsory  public  vaccination,  reports  which  we  heartily  recom- 
mend— although  entertaining  not  the  most  slender  hope  that  the 
advice  will  do  them  any  good — to  those  ardent  advocates  of  free 
trade  in  contagion  who  rebel  against  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
law  upon  their  efforts  to  promote  the  spread  of  a  noisome 
pestilence. 

The  remainder  of  Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  most  deeply 

*  Public  Health  Reports.  By  John  Simon,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  Edited  for 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  by  Edward  Beaton,  M.U.  2  vols. 
London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill.  1887. 


interesting  papers  on  "  the  sanitary  state  of  the  people  of  England," 
which  will  ropay  thoughtful  porusal ;  and  others  "  relating  to  tho 
constitution  of  tho  medical  profession,  and  to  tho  operation  of  the 
Medical  Act,  1858,"  and  to  "  tho  practice  of  pharmacy  in  Great 
Britain." 

Vol.  II.  contains  numerous  extracts  from  Privy  Council  and  Local 
Government  reports,  ranging  over  a  wide  area,  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  cholera,  scurvy,  diphtheria,  yellow  fever,  phthisis,  "  filth 
diseases  " — specific  contagious  diseases,  experimental  research,  and 
cognate  matters ;  the  whole  forming  a  collection  of  tho  greatest 
value  to  the  student  of  sanitary  science.  Many  of  these  reports 
are  indeed  most  interesting  to  tho  general  reader,  and  by  no  means 
tho  dry  desert  of  uninviting  technicalities  that  some  people  imagine 
that  they  must  be. 


THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE 
FOR  SUPREMACY  IN  INDIA." 

A PRIZE  ESSAY,  like  an  examination  thesis,  has,  generally 
speaking,  served  its  purpose  when  it  is  written,  and  the  less 
said  about  it  afterwards  the  better.  There  are  of  course  ex- 
ceptions, and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  little  book  before 
us  may  not  be  one  of  them.  Ignorance  of  the  history  of  our 
Indian  Empire  is  but  little  less  prevalent  now  than  when  it  excited 
the  wrath  of  Lord  Macaulay  years  ago,  and  anything  that  will 
help  to  create  an  interest  in  the  subject  deserves  well  at  our 
hands.  We  venture  to  think  that  this  lack  of  knowledge  and  of 
interest  is  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  any  well-written  "  short 
history,"  to  serve  as  an  introduction  or  guide  to  the  ponderous  and 
somewhat  unattractive  standard  works  which  are  oltener  referred 
to  than  read. 

Mr.  Rapson  sketches  briefly  the  early  relations  and  the  diverse 
aims  of  the  English  and  French  East  India  Companies,  and  the 
events  that  led  up  to  the  outbreak  of  active  hostilities  in  1746. 
The  history  of  the  succeeding  fifteen  years  he  divides  into  three 
periods,  marked  by  two  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  authorities 
at  home  to  make  peace  between  the  English  and  French  settlers — 
the  first  period  extending  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  ;  the  second,  from  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  treaty  of  Pondichery  in  1754  and  the 
recall  of  Dupleix ;  and  the  third,  from  the  treaty  of  Pondichery 
to  the  final  overthrow  of  French  power  in  1761.  The  story,  it 
may  be  confessed,  is  for  the  most  part  far  from  flattering  to  our 
national  vanity ;  but  it  is  not  amiss  that  we  should  be  occasionally 
reminded  that  our  progress  to  empire  in  the  East  has  not  always 
been  characterised  by  the  highest  motives,  or  by  scrupulous  regard 
to  good  faith  and  the  rights  of  others. 

The  author  has  studied  the  leading  authorities  and  formed  his 
opinions.  He  is  in  the  happy  condition  of  the  man  without  doubts 
or  limitations — able  not  only  to  tell  his  readers  what  actually 
occurred,  but  exactly  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  any 
particular  event  fallen  out  differently — and  he  has  a  plentiful 
supply  of  superlatives.  None  the  less — indeed,  perhaps  for  this 
reason — the  book  is  lively  and  readable,  and  presents  a  succinct 
and  tolerably  vivid  picture  of  the  events  of  the  war  and  their 
immediate  consequences. 


MATERIALS  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  OXFORD.f 

MR.  MADAN  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  history 
for  this  unpretending  volume.  For  some  unknown  reason 
subject-catalogues  are  not  the  fashion  in  English  libraries ;  nor, 
more's  the  pity,  with  English  bibliographers.  In  consequence, 
those  who  have  at  any  time  required  information  about  a  particular 
place  or  period  know  by  sad  experience  how  hard  it  is  to  discover 
the  whereabouts  of  the  materials  of  which  they  stand  in  need  ;  and 
when  some  lucky  accident  has  put  them  on  the  right  track,  by 
what  slow  degrees  and  with  what  infinite  labour  and  loss  of  time 
the  desired  end  is  at  last  reached.  These  remarks — true  as  they 
are  of  general  history — apply  with  still  greater  force  to  that  of 
either  University,  and  to  that  of  the  colleges  thereunto  belonging. 
That  records  of  priceless  value  are  stored  up  in  University  regis- 
tries and  college  muniment-rooms  may  be  safely  assumed ;  but, 
until  recently,  had  they  been  at  Simancas  or  in  the  Vatican,  they 
could  not  have  been  more  inaccessible.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  historical  research  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  University  of  Oxford  has  unlocked  a  good 
many  doors.  More  than  one  college  has  printed — we  wish  we 
could  say  published — a  catalogue  of  its  muniments;  and  Mr. 
Ansley's  Munimenta  Academica  are  well  known  to  every  student 
of  early  University  history.  Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
done  les9  in  this  direction  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
liberality  of  the  syndics  of  the  press  and  the  great  intellectual 
activity  of  the  University.  Not  to  mention  valuable  college 
records  which  are  known  to  exist,  the  Proctors'  accounts,  which 

*  The  Struggle  between  England  and  France  for  Supremacy  in  India. 
(The  "  Le  Bas "  Prize  Essay  for  1886.;  By  Edward  J.  Rapson,  B.A., 
Classical  Foundation  Scholar  and  Hutchinson  (Indian  Languages)  Student 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

\  Rough  List  of  Manuscript  Materials  relating  to  the  History  of  Oxfordt 
contained  in  the  Printed  Catalogues  of  the  Bodleian  and  College  Libraries. 
Arranged  according  to  subject;  with  an  Index.  By  F.  Madan,  M.A. 
Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1887. 
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begin  in  1454,  are  still  lying  unpublished  in  the  University 
Registry ;  and  no  collection  of  ancient  statutes  and  niuniment3 
has  been  even  attempted  in  modern  times,  though  there  are  ample 
materials  for  such  an  undertaking1. 

Mr.  Madan  calls  his  work  a  rough  list — a  modest  designation, 
•which  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  the  book  really  con- 
tains. It  is,  in  fact,  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  history  of  the  city  and  University  of  Oxford — so  far  as  it  is 
recorded  in  printed  catalogues — sorted  under  a  few  obvious 
headings,  which  are  again  subdivided  in  the  body  of  the  cata- 
logue, and,  as  the  author  explains  in  his  preface,  may  be  further 
subdivided  to  almost  any  extent  by  individual  students  who  choose 
to  take  the  matter  up  and  to  go  on  with  it.  To  make  this 
description  quite  clear,  let  us  take  for  example  the  heading 
"  Local  Divisions."'  This  is  subdivided  in  the  "  Analysis  of 
Subject  Headings  "  into  : — 

University  Institutions  and  Buildings,  411 
Collegiate         „         „         „  444 
Halls,  477 
Private  Halls.  482 
Old  Institutions,  483 

On  turning  to  the  body  of  the  Catalogue  we  find  that  the  first 
of  these  headings  is  further  subdivided  into: — 


General  Notes,  412 
Founders  and  Benefactors,  413 
Endowments,  Estates,  &c,  414 
University  Chest,  415 
Ashmolean  Museum,  416 
Bodleian  Library,  417 


Picture  Gallery,  419 
Radclifte  Building,  420 
Schools  Quadrangle,  421 
Libraries,  Old,  422 
Botanical  Garden,  423 


"We  have  no  space  to  quote  the  whole  list,  but  a  sufficient 
number  of  entries  has  been  cited  to  explain  the  system.  Under 
some  of  these  headings  no  references  are  given ;  but  Mr.  Madan 
has  wisely  printed  them,  because  they  form  an  essential  part  of  a 
system  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  serious  thought,  and 
those  who  follow  him  may  meet  with  matter  which  has  not  come 
under  his  notice,  and  will  fill  up  the  numerous  blanks  to  be  met 
with  in  his  pages.  By  this  very  ingenious  scheme  a  general  value 
is  given  to  the  work  quite  apart  from  its  particular  application  to 
Oxford.  The  system  employed  may,  with  very  slight  alteration, 
be  made  to  fit  the  sister  University,  or  indeed  any  large  town 
with  copious  historical  records ;  and  it  would,  in  fact,  be  very 
convenient  if  future  index-makers  would  adopt  it  as  their  model. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  the 
materials  to  which  Mr.  Madan  has  drawn  attention.  The  Bodleian 
possesses,  as  is  well  known,  a  considerable  series  of  original 
charters  and  rolls,  all  of  which  are  here  indexed ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  collections  there  preserved  were  formed  by  antiquaries 
working  for  a  special  purpose,  and  contain  only  copies  of,  or 
extracts  from,  documents  kept  in  other  places.  The  information 
thus  gathered  together  is,  therefore,  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
character.  For  instance,  we  notice  a  good  deal  that  seems  very 
interesting  and  valuable  about  the  suppressed  religious  houses,  as 
the  Benedictine  Nunnery  at  Godstow  and  the  Augustinian  House 
at  Oseney.  Of  the  latter  a  cartulary  is  mentioned,  a  catalogue  of 
the  Library,  and  a  sketch  of  the  ruins  as  they  appeared  in  1574. 
About  the  separate  colleges  the  information  is  of  an  extremely 
varied  character,  and  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  of  very  un- 
equal value.  In  almost  every  instance  we  find  "  excerpts  from  the 
archives  " — the  importance  of  which  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  made — excerpts  from  the 
statutes,  lives  of  founders,  wills  of  benefactors,  orders  of  visitors, 
catalogues  of  libraries,  and  historical  notices  respecting  buildings  and 
their  progress.  Of  this  nature  is  a  "  Journal  book  of  the  expenses 
of  building  "  Christ  Church — the  existence  of  which  we  had  not 
before  suspected ;  and  an  "  account  of  money  laid  out  on  building, 
1616-17,"  at  St.  John's.  A  "Register"  of  New  College  is  also 
mentioned,  which  might  well  be  a  volume  of  surpassing  interest. 
Moreover,  even  if  a  student  should  be  disappointed  in  finding 
what  he  specially  wants  for  his  immediate  purpose,  he  will  at 
least  learn  where  the  original  documents  are  of  which  Lo  is  in 
search.  And  here  we  feel  inclined  to  find  some  slight  fault  with 
Mr.  Madan.  With  very  little  additional  trouble  to  himself  be 
might  have  giveu  us,  in  his  preface,  a  brief  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  thirty-nine  collections  whose  catalogues  he  has  indexed — 
by  whom  they  were  made,  and  with  what  object.  As  it  is,  he 
enumerates  them  by  surnames  only,  as  James,  Jones,  Junius, 
Langbaine — a  system  which  is  no  doubt  perfectly  intelligible  to 
himself,  and  to  others  as  well-informed  as  he  is,  but  which  tells 
the  outside  layman  nothing. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Madan  will  not  be 
content  with  having  indexed  the  MS.  materials  for  the  history 
of  Oxford,  but  will  go  on  with  those  in  print.  The  Bodleian  is 
credited  with  possessing  an  unrivalled  series  of  drawings,  views, 
broadsides,  fly-sheets,  pamphlets  —all  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  historian  of  Oxford.  But,  accessible  as  that  library  is,  and 
courteous  as  the  librarians  are  to  all  who  seek  for  information  from 
them,  the  value  of  the  materials  under  their  charge  would  be 
increased  tenfold  if  a  catalogue  were  printed  of  them,  so  that 
students  at  a  distance  from  Oxford  might  form  some  idea  of  what 
they  would  find  when  they  went  up  to  work  there. 


MENOLOGY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.* 

A  S  this  book,  which  contains  short  notices  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  of  other 
persons  declared  to  be  specially  worthy  of  veneration,  has  been 
written  solely  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  devotion,  we  shall  not 
criticize  it  as  though  it  purported  to  be  an  ordinary  biographical 
work.  Taken  for  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be,  it  has  many 
merits.  It  is  put  together  with  considerable  skill  and  judgment ; 
the  memorials  contain  a  good  deal  of  solid  information,  and  though 
necessarily  short,  are  readable  and  not  overcrowded  with  details. 
Each  day  in  the  year  has  its  portion  of  hagiography ;  for  those 
which  have  no  English  or  Welsh  saints  of  their  own,  no  one  either 
fully  canonized,  or  on  the  road  to  canonization,  or  held  to  be  more 
or  less  deserving  of  the  honour,  are  provided  with  memorials  of 
those  "  who  have  received  a  public  cultus,"  but  have  not,  as  far 
as  is  known,  ever  had  days  appointed  to  be  observed  in  their 
honour  ;  so  that  the  saints  without  days  fill  up  the  days  without 
English  or  Welsh  saints.  To  every  memorial  is  appended  a  list  of 
aut  horities,  arranged  under  the  headings  of  Calendars,  Martyrologies, 
Legenda,  and  Acts  and  Histories.  As  regards  historical  authorities 
the  volume  is,  perhaps  naturally,  rather  weak.  The  author,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Stanton,  tells  us  that  he  has,  as  a  rule,  preferred  the 
most  ancient  authorities,  yet  he  does  not  quote  a  single  historical 
authority  for  his  notice  of  Alcuin,  though  there  is  much  in  the 
contents  of  the  Monumenta  Alcuiniana  that  affords  good  reason 
for  holding  the  great  scholar's  name  in  honour,  and  under  St. 
Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  only  refers  his  readers  to  the  Life 
in  Surius,  an  abridgment  of  the  Vita  Magna,  of  which  he  makes 
no  mention.  Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  matter  in 
the  volume  for  which  no  kind  of  historical  evidence  can  be  given, 
but  as  a  rule  mere  legends  are  very  briefly  noticed.  This 
Menology  was  compiled  in  obedience  to  instructions  given  by 
Cardinal  Archbishop  Manning  and  the  English  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  when  they  applied  to  Rome  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
Calendar,  and  accordingly  considerable  space  is  allotted  to  the 
fifty-four  newly-beatified  "  Martyrs,"  and  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  "  whose  cause  has  been  admitted."  Mr.  Stanton  does 
not  tell  his  readers  that  a  large  number  of  these  "  Martyrs " 
suffered  death,  not  for  holding  or  teaching  any  doctrine  of  their 
Church,  but  because  they  chose  to  be  soldiers  of  a  foreign 
prelate  rather  than  loyal  subjects  of  their  sovereign,  and  to 
engage  in  a  dangerous  and  widespread  conspiracy  against 
the  State.  To  the  profane  reader  there  is  something  inexpres- 
sibly grotesque  in  finding  a  memorial  of  "  B.  Cardinal  Allen  "— 
a  traitor  to  his  Queen  and  country,  and  the  trainer  of  a  band  of 
men  who  risked,  and  in  many  cases  forfeited,  their  lives  in  up- 
holding the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  depose  an  English  monarch — in 
the  same  volume  as  a  memorial  of  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  and 
Confessor,  the  Minister  and  cordial  fellow-worker  of  the  King, 
who  declared  and  maintained  that  it  was  one  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  English  monarch  to  decide  whether  this  or  that  Pope 
should  be  received  by  his  subjects  as  Apostolic.  And  it  seems  no 
less  ludicrous  that  the  Jesuit  conspirators  and  seminary  priests  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  who  would  have  handed  their  country  over  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  should  be  held  in  honour  by  Englishmen,  who 
have  been  taught  to  venerate  the  memory  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln, 
the  fearless  assertor  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  of  Robert 
Grosseteste,  the  "  confuter  of  the  Pope  "  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Stanton  asserts,  as  though  it  waa 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  that  the  famous  letter  in  which 
Grosseteste  refused  to  admit  a  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.  to  a  canonry 
at  Lincoln  was  not  addressed  to  the  Pope  personally.  Even 
assuming  it  was  not,  which  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  do, 
as  the  copy  of  the  letter  in  Matthew  Paris  and  the  Burton  Annals 
with  the  superscription  "  Innocentio  Domino  Papa? "  is  older  than 
any  other  now  existing,  we  cannot  see  that  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  it  was  sent  to  the  Pope's  officer  to  be  communicated  to 
his  master  or  to  the  Pope  himself  directly.  The  importance  of 
the  letter  lies  in  the  Bishop's  flat  refusal  to  obey  a  command  of 
the  Pope  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  Apostolic,  but  verging 
on  a  sin, "  Domino  Jesu  Christo  abominabilissimum  et  humano 
generi  pemiciosissimum."  Nor  is  it  correct  to  speak  of  the  exile 
of  St.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  caused  by  the 
King's  "  extortion  and  oppression  of  the  Church  "  ;  for,  shamefully 
as  Henry  IH.  behaved  in  allowing  himself  to  be  made  the  tool 
of  Rome,  the  Archbishop's  retirement  was  caused  by  the  extortion 
and  oppression  of  Gregory  IX.  He  left  England  in  despair  on 
receiving  the  Pope's  preposterous  demand  that  he  should  pro- 
vide for  three  hundred  Romans  out  of  the  benefices  that  next  fell 
vacant. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST.f 

IN  this  season,  which  is  so  pleasant  for  such  as  receive  presents, 
and  so  trying  for  such  as  have  to  give  them,  we  feel  we 
are  doing  a  kindness  to  all  men  by  recommending  this  pretty 
little  version  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast.    That  it  is  the  work  of 

*  A  Menology  of  England  and  Wales,  or  Brief  Memorials  of  the  Ancient 
English  and  British  Saints.  Compiled  by  order  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
and  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Westminster.  By  Kichard  Stanton, 
Priest  of  the  Oratory,  London.  London:  Burns  &  Oates  (Lim.)  New- 
York  :  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.  1887. 

f.  Beautxj  and  the  Beast.  By  Charles  Lamb.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Andrew  Lang.    London  :  Field  &  Tuer. 
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Charles  Lamb,  as  tho  title-page  assorts,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
argue  ■*>  it li  any  confidence.  It' tho  style  of  title-pages  permitted, 
it  had  been  w  iser  to  put  "  perhaps  by  Charles  Lamb."  For  tho 
rest  nobody  is  likoly  to  bo  misled,  since  Mr.  Lang  has  stated  the 
evidence,  or  rather  the  next  to  no  evidence,  for  the  attribution  in 
his  preface.  Whoever  it  was  written  by,  this  metrical  version  is 
very  nice  and  fit  for  healthy-minded  children.  Then  tho  book  is 
capitally  got  up — woll  printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  fashion  vory 
creditable  to  the  Leadonhall  Tress,  and  adorned  with  most  com- 
mendable old  plates,  showing  ladies  with  tho  straightost  possible 
noses  and  the  shortest  of  waists.  In  one  there  is  a  Prince  with  a 
nodding  plume  and  a  pair  of  boots  no  woman  could  resist.  "  Wha 
could  refuse  the  Laird  wi'  a'  that  ?  "  By  way  of  comment  and 
"  Bcitriige  zur  Erkliirung,"  Mr.  Lang  has  written  an  essay  full  of 
that  pleasant  kind  of  erudition  which  takes  the  form  of  stories 
all  about  beauties  and  beasts.  The  grown-ups  who  read  it  will 
probably,  and  the  children  will  certainly,  care  little  enough  about 
the  development  of  myths,  but  they  will  like  the  tales.  If  they 
do  not,  then  they  do  not  deserve  ever  to  receive  a  present  again 
— particularly  not  such  a  pretty,  distinguished,  old-fashioned 
present  as  this. 


NOVELS  (A  LA  CRANFORD).* 

ONE  way  of  writing  a  novel  is  to  describe  a  place,  its  principal 
inhabitants,  its  parties  and  festivities,  its  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  flirtations,  quarrels,  reconciliations,  and  trivial  events 
generally.  Cranford,  perhaps,  deserves  to  give  a  name  to  the 
method  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  examples. 
It  is  a  method  which  has  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
advantages  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  obliged 
to  invent  or  otherwise  provide  a  plot.  You  just  write  on  about 
how  somebody  came  to  live  there,  and  who  called  on  them, 
and  who  neglected  to  call,  and  why.  If  it  occurs  to  you  to 
invent  a  startling  incident  you  can.  If  complications  suggest 
themselves,  you  can  let  them  follow.  If  not,  it  does  not  matter. 
If  you  find  things  flagging,  you  can  have  a  dance,  a  garden-party, 
or  a  funeral  at  a  moment's  notice.  Therefore  the  plan  promises 
well  for  the  authors  convenience.  The  chief  disadvantage,  which 
is  less  apparent  to  the  superficial  observer,  and  especially  little 
apparent  to  the  author,  is  that  this  kind  of  book  resembles,  to 
some  extent,  the  little  girl  who  had  a  little  curl  right  in  the 
middle  of  her  forehead.  In  order  to  be  good  it  has  to  be  very 
good — that  is  to  say,  it  has  to  be  a  work  of  rather  remarkable 
ability.  When  it  is  bad  it  is  horrid;  and  it  is  generally  bad. 
Three  works  of  fiction,  following  Cranford  at  a  respectfully  im- 
measurable distance,  are  now  presented  to  the  British  public. 
They  shall  be  taken  in  order  of  merit. 

Illusions  ought  to  have  been  called  "  Lakenham."  That  is  the 
name  of  the  village  where,  among  other  events,  a  young  woman 
whom  Mrs.  Musgrave  fitfully  designates  as  her  heroine,  though 
she  has  no  more  claim  to  that  title  than  any  other  lady  in  the 
book,  nourished  some  not  uncommon  illusions.  Her  name  was 
Medea,  because  her  father,  who  was  incumbent  of  Lakenham  and 
a  particularly  disagreeable  person,  was,  at  the  moment  of  her 
birth,  preparing  a  translation  of  the  play  so  named  by  Euripides. 
Medea  had  two  sisters  and  a  brother,  and  then  the  clergyman 
died,  and  his  widow,  who  was  a  silly  and  rather  spiteful  woman, 
married  the  parish  doctor.  Medea  thought  it  would  be  a  splendid 
occupation  in  life  to  be  extremely  learned ;  so  she  despised  her 
domestic  duties,  and  went  abroad  as  companion  to  a  German  lady. 
There  she  met  a  clever,  handsome,  heartless  literary  baronet — and 
a  conceited  ass  into  the  bargain — called  Sir  Bruce  Onslow,  and 
thought  he  truly  loved  her,  which  would  have  been  a  compliment, 
because  "  When  Sir  Bruce  approached  a  woman,  other  men  were 
apt  to  experience  a  sensation  of  nothingness."  The  two  opinions 
were  illusions.  Then  she  went  home,  and  thought  she  would  be 
able  to  live  happily  with  her  mother,  and  that  was  an  illusion  too. 
At  Lakenham,  or  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  county  of 
Suffolk  (called  Flatshire  by  the  author),  dwelt,  besides  Medea  and 
her  family,  a  haughty  old  lady,  who  was  the  local  leader  of 
society  and  had  plenty  of  money  and  two  boorish  sons ;  a  poverty- 
stricken  earl,  who  had  married  the  old  lady's  daughter,  and  whose 
wife  and  mother-in-law  were  rivals  and  enemies ;  a  reasonably 
vulgar  biscuit-manufacturer,  with  a  pretty  and  scheming  daughter, 
a  few  seedy  gentry,  and  a  few  neither  interesting  nor  particularly 
deserving  poor.  The  three  volumes  consist  of  accounts  of  these 
people's  different  social  meetings,  billings,  bickerings,  and  de- 
visings.  They  hunt,  and  meet  each  other  at  tea.  Sir  Bruce  gets 
a  wife,  and  Miss  M'Cracken,  the  biscuit  young  lady,  gets  a 
husband.  Medea's  brother  is  jilted  by  one  lady  and  weds  another. 
Medea  herself  is  jilted  by  Sir  Bruce  and  does  not  wed  another. 
The  poor  Countess  scores  off  her  wealthy  mother.  The  doctor's 
wife  and  one  of  his  daughters  die.  It  is  all  harmless  reading 
enough,  and  the  book  is  judiciously  short.  It  will  not  in  the  least 
bore  a  tolerant  novel-reader,  and  people  who  want  to  be  thrilled 
can  let  it  alone. 


*  Illusions.  By  H.  Mussrrave,  Author  of  "  Astrrea,"  "  Riverside 
Sketches,"  &c.    London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1887. 

Harmonia:  a  Chronicle.  By  the  Author  of  "  Estelle  Russell,"  "  Junia," 
&c.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1887. 

Fran  Wilhelmim  :  Sketches  of  Berlin  Life  ;  being  the  Conclusion  of"  The 
Buchholz  Family.'"  By  Dr.  Julius  Stinde.  Translated  by  Harriet  F. 
Powell.   Loudon  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1887. 


Harmonia  does  not  pretend  to  bo  a  story.  It  is  called  a 
chronicle,  and  so  it  is.  It  is  rightly  named  after  tho  place  whoro 
it  all  happened.  This  is  a  newly-settled  town  in  a  southern 
United  State,  possibly  Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Its  peculiarity  was 
that  tho  inhabitants  were  in  a  largo  proportion  either  English  or 
Scotch.  Tho  principal  ones  are  taken  in  chapters  more  or  less  to 
themselves,  tho  others  coming  in  incidentally,  turn  and  turn  about. 
First  it  is  the  young  English  half-pay  lioutenant  and  his  wife 
who  are  tho  central  feature.  Then  tho  American  Episcopalian 
minister  and  his  wife  demand  attention.  Then  tho  venerable 
colonel,  whose  daughter  has  left  her  husband,  has  his  family 
affairs  expounded.  Then  we  assist  in  the  daily  life  of  tho 
teetotaller  farmer  from  Devonshire,  the  love  of  whoso  pretty 
daughter  is  reforming  the  moral  and  mental  character  of  the  im- 
pecunious younger  son  of  an  English  peer.  And  so  we  go  round 
and  round  tho  infant  settlement  until  at  an  afternoon  party  or  a 
sewing-bee  we  .are  quite  well  acquainted  with  everybody  present, 
and  are  hardly  more  amused  by  their  conversation,  their  weak- 
nesses, or  their  peculiarities  than  we  should  bo  in  real  life.  The 
sort  of  event  that  happens  is  a  strike  of  negro  labourers,  a 
tremendous  quarrel  because  the  parson  has  made  an  unjust  charge 
of  drunkenness,  a  drought,  the  advent  of  a  new  settler,  legal 
difficulties  about  a  prior  claimant  to  somebody's  lot,  a  lecture 
or  a  sermon  recorded  by  copious  extracts.  The  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  whole  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  account  of 
Harmonia  is  probably  a  very  fair  estimate  based  on  considerable 
experience,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  anybody  who  likes  to 
go  out  to  a  new  country  and  be  a  farmer  will  find  it,  after  a 
little,  very  much  like  any  other  country  where  he  can  get  enough 
to  live  on  by  working  hard  and  living  with  reasonable  economy. 
There  appear  to  be  plenty  of  hams  in  Harmonia  and  other  things 
more  or  less  good  to  eat,  and  the  tone  of  society  is  probably 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of  any  very  small,  remote, 
and  sleepy  agricultural  community  in  England  any  time  during 
the  present  century.  There  ia  honesty,  dishonesty,  generosity, 
good-nature,  idleness,  malice,  gossip,  industry,  and  so  forth,  just 
as  much  as  in  any  other  small  and  dull  community.  There  is  one 
tragical  event  in  the  book,  which  is  rather  well  done ;  but  it  is 
only  a  speck  in  the  sea  of  commonplace  record.  Harmonia  would 
be  much  pleasanter  reading  if  it  were  two-thirds  of  the  leDgth. 

He  who  would  form  a  just  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  that 
remarkable  people,  the  Germans,  must  remember  that  they  have 
produced  not  only  Prince  Bismarck  and  other  great  personages, 
but  also  Dr.  Julius  Stinde ;  and  that  Dr.  Julius  Stinde  has  pro- 
duced Frau  Wilhelmine  Buchholz,  her  relations,  friends,  and 
acquaintances,  and  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  lives  and  dis- 
positions of  the  lower-middle  classes  in  Berlin.  It  is  believed 
that  in  Germany  these  volumes  have  achieved  popularity  not  un- 
like that  which  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  of  a  venerable  poet 
once  enjoyed  here.  They  have  been  freely  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  they  have  caused  many  English  people  to  ask  with  in- 
credulous dismay  whether  it  can  really  be  possible  that  any 
human  beings  can  actually  be  amused  by  stuff  like  that.  Such 
inquirers  are  hasty.  They  forget  that  Proverbial  Philosophy  trod 
close  on  the  heels  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the  order  of  popu- 
larity extracted  from  the  ledgers  of  booksellers,  and  that  at  this 
moment  there  are  not  many  books  more  eagerly  purchased  or 
more  faithfully  perused  than  the  Epic  of  Hades  and  the  Songs  of 
Two  Worlds.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  to  acknowledge,  but  the 
fact  is  that,  to  be  enormously  popular,  a  book  must  either  be  a 
work  of  genius  comparable  for  universal  attractiveness  to  the  best 
parts  of  Pickivick,  or,  let  us  say,  not  a  work  of  genius  in  any  con- 
ceivable sense  whatever.  Frau,  Wilhelmine  is  the  worst  of  the 
Buchholz  books.  It  is  trivial,  sordid,  vulgar,  coarse,  and  long. 
It  possesses  the  first  two  of  these  qualities  in  a  superlative 
degree.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  most  execrable 
jokes.  Its  brilliant  passages  are  where  a  man  drops  his  hat  into 
a  bears'-pit  and  the  bears  claw  it,  or  where  a  girl  lets  the  bread- 
sauce  fall  into  a  dish  of  greengages.  To  read  it  through  is  a 
grievous  penance,  tending  to  the  production  of  indiscriminate 
misanthropy.  It  does  not  even  contain  a  ludicrous  passage  to 
relieve  its  drivelling  dulness.  Its  title-page  declares  it  to  be  "  the 
conclusion  of  the  Buchholz  family,"  and  we  earnestly  trust  it  is. 


CONVERSATION  MADE  EASY.* 

CRITICISM  is  to  a  great  extent  anticipated,  and  by  anticipa- 
tion disarmed,  in  the  prefatory  remarks  with  which  Professor 
Mahaffy  introduces  to  us  this  acute  and  genial  little  treatise  on  the 
art  of  conversation.  In  many  places,  and  in  various  forms  of 
words,  he  makes  ample  enough  admission  of  the  impossibility  of 
teaching  men  and  women  to  converse  intelligently  and  agreeably 
by  means  of  a  system  of  rules ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is, 
abstractedly,  no  denying  his  position  that  the  natural  gifts  and 
aptitudes  which  conversational  excellence  presupposes  may  be 
applied  to  better  purpose  by  any  one  who  has  thought  out  for 
himself,  or  to  whom  others  have  rendered  the  service  of  thinking 
out  for  him,  the  principles  which  determine  their  most  effective 
application.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
effect  of  all  this  array  of  rules  and  recommendations,  some  of  them 
such  as  the  light  of  nature  itself  has  revealed  to  us,  others  in  the 

*  The  Frincipks  o  f  the  Art  of  Conversation.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1887. 
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nature  of  counsels  of  a  perfection  to  which  few  of  us  will  ever 
attain,  even  in  the  maturity  of  our  art,  is  a  little  alarming. 
*  Enough,-'  one  feels  inclined  to  say,  adapting  the  words  of 
Rasselas ;  "  thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can 
over  be  an  accomplished  talker." 

Professor  Mahaffy  starts  with  the  eminently  sensible  proposition 
— stated  "  in  order  to  allay  any  vain  or  excessive  expectations  " — 
that  no  teaching  of  the  art  of  conversation  "  by  specimens"  is 
possible.  Obviously  he  does  not  favour  the  idea  of  Mr.  Bumand's 
hero,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  compose  a  handbook  of  repartees 
with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  to  be  addressed, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that  it  would  only  be  necessary 
for  him,  like  a  College  Don  of  Professor  Mahaffy 's  acquaintance,  to 
peep  at  the  manual  under  the  table  when  the  necessity  for  ready 
wit  arose.  Even  the  gentleman  in  "  Happy  Thoughts,"  however, 
did  not  get  further,  if  we  remember  rightly,  than  the  word 
"  Armourer,''  and  would  consequently  have  been  helpless  if  ad- 
dressed either  by  an  arquebusier  or  an  arrow-maker,  an  artist  or 
an  astrologer,  an  attorney  or  an  assassin.  Later  on,  however,  the 
writer  lets  fall  a  remark  which  almost  seems  to  demand  illustration 
by  examples.  He  is  speaking  of  people  who  are  "  really  ready  to  talk 
but  don't  know  how."  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  the  beginning  is  evidently 
the  difficulty,  and  surely  here,  if  anywhere,  people  who  have  no 
natural  facility  should  think  out  some  way  of  opening  the  conversa- 
tion, just  as  chess-players  have  agreed  on  several  formal  openings  in 
their  game.  Nothing,"  he  adds, "  is  easier  than  to  do  this,  and  to  do 
it  in  such  a  general  manner  as  will  not  be  ridiculous."  No  doubt 
it  would  be  easy  enough  for  Professor  Mahaffy,  and  it  is  rather 
hard  therefore  that  he  has  not,  out  of  pity  for  those  unfortunates 
"  who  have  no  natural  facility,"  supplied  a  few  specimens  of  con- 
versational gambits.  The  only  objection  we  see  to  it  is  one 
which  is  familiar  enough  to  the  student  of  chess.  If  a  series  of 
openings  were  arranged  by  competent  authority,  it  ought  to  be  an 
understood  thing  that  "  when  a  young  man  is  introduced  to  a 
partner  at  a  ball  or  a  man  of  soberer  age  is  directed  to  take  a  lady 
down  to  dinner,"  both  couples  should  play  according  to  the  rules. 
Otherwise  inconvenient  results  will  follow  for  the  young  man 
or  the  man  of  soberer  years  akin  to  those  which  perplex  the  chess 
student  when  his  adversary  refuses  to  reply  to  him  with  the 
orthodox  "  book  move."  That  student's  game  from  that  moment 
becomes  a  sort  of  amalgam  composed  in  part  of  moves  recollected 
from  his  manual,  and  in  part  of  moves  forced  upon  him  by  the 
perverse  play  of  his  opponent ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
talk  of  the  Y.  M.  or  the  M.  of  S.  Y.  would  rapidly  degenerate 
into  the  same  chaotic  condition.  In  one  passage,  however,  the 
author  of  the  Art  of  Conversation  does  go  near  to  giving  us, 
or  those  among  us  who  are  princes,  the  benefit  of  a  sort  of 
common  form.  He  has  been  observing  how  important  it  is  for 
a  prince  who  is  "  receiving  "  to  possess  a  knowledge,  inspired  or 
acquired,  of  the  name  ?/ad  circumstances  of  an  inferior,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  put  to  hi'TS  one  of  those  personal  questions  which  will 
be  taken  as  a  compliment  and  evidence  of  a  friendly  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  prince.  "  But,"  he  continues,  "  the  breaking  off  with 
«ase  and  grace  is  more  difficult,  for  I  do  not  count  the  formal  bow 
of  dismissal,  or  the  prearranged  interruption  by  a  newcomer,  as 
more  than  awkward  subterfuges.  Some  form  of  expressing  regret 
that  the  moment  does  not  admit  of  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject 
already  commenced,  and  a  hope  to  resume  it,  is,  of  course,  an 
obvious  and  polite  way  of  closing  the  interview."  Princes  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  this  form  will  not  be  available  in 
oases  where  the  subject  of  the  conversation  has  been  about  the 
weather. 

Among  the  more  questionable  of  Professor  Mahaffy 's  recom- 
mendations we  are  inclined  to  place  the  following  recipe  for  con- 
ducting a  "  colloquy  with  a  single  person  " : — 

You  should  turn  the  conversation  upon  the  other  person's  life,  inquire 
into  his  or  her  history  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  with  good  taste  and 
without  impertinence,  and  so  induce  him  (or  her)  to  give  personal  recol- 
lections or  confessions  which  are  to  the  teller  of  them  generally  of  the 
deepest  interest.  But  you  will  not  elicit  these  without  some  frankness  on 
your  own  part,  sometimes  without  volunteering  some  slight  confession 
which  may  induce  the  other  to  open  the  floodgates  of  his  inner  life. 
When  this  is  once  attained,  there  must  ensue  good  conversation  ;  for  to 
have  a  volume  of  human  character  laid  open  before  you,  and  to  turn  over 
its  pages  at  leisure,  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  intense  recreations 
known  to  an  intelligent  mind. 

Possibly  it  maybe;  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  rough  and  un- 
sympathetic creatures  who  would  describe  the  process  by  which 
this  "recreation"  is  procured  as  "pumping,"  and  would  resent 
it  accordingly.  A  safer  rule  to  follow  is  that  deducible  from 
the  observation  that  "  in  the  company  of  a  woman  who  is  a 
man's  third  wife  most  people  will  instinctively  avoid  jokes  about 
Blue  Beard  or  anecdotes  of  comparison  between  a  man's  several 
wives,  of  which,"  we  regret  to  hear,  "  so  many  are  current  in 
Ireland."  The  same  caution,  we  may  here  remark,  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  talking  of  halters  devunt  le  jils  d'un  pendu.  Here,  again, 
is  another  observation  which  may  not  meet,  perhaps,  with  uni- 
versal .assent.  It  is  that,  when  "  we  meet  a  man  of  acknowledged 
mental  superiority,  whether  generally  or  in  his  special  department, 
it  is  our  social  duty,  by  intelligent  questioning,  by  an  anxiety  to 
learn  from  him,  to  force  him  to  condescend  to  our  ignorance  or 
join  in  our  fun,  till  his  broader  sympathies  are  awakened  and  he 
plays  with  us  as  if  we  were  his  children."  We  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  this  treatment  of  a  man  of  acknowledged  mental 
superiority  can  never  be  prudent ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain 
that  to  apply  it  with  other  than  disagreeable  results  you  must 
select  your  man  of  acknowledged  mental  superiority  with  the 


greatest  care.  Otherwise  he  will  be  apt,  not  only  to  play  with  you 
as  if  you  were  his  children,  but  to  subject  you  to  other  and  less 
pleasant  processes  to  which  children  indeed  are  expected  to 
submit,  but  which  adults,  even  though  of  acknowledged  mental 
inferiority,  may  not  unreasonably  resent.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  obviously  indiscreet  to  adopt  this  method  with  a  certain 
"  great  English  writer  of  our  own  day,"  whom  Professor  Mahaffy 
says  that  he  need  not  name,  and  whose  great  mind  is  said  to  be 
wanting,  though  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  person,  "  in  modesty  and  truthfulness."  One  more 
quotation  from  our  author,  and  we  have  done.  He  says,  and  we 
unhesitatingly  agree  with  him,  that  "  to  stop  an  old  person  who  is 
becoming  tedious  is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  all  social  duties, 
and  requires  the  most  delicate  tact."  The  only  method  which 
occurs  to  us  at  this  moment  is  that  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Smallweed, 
in  Bleak  House,  but  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  somewhat 
wanting  in  finesse. 

In  taking  leave  of  Professor  Mahaffy's  volume,  we  cannot  but 
remark  that,  full  of  shrewd  observation  as  it  is,  it  leaves  one  side 
of  the  question  almost  untouched — indeed,  only  glanced  at  in  the 
passage  which  we  have  last  quoted.  Most  of  his  rules  and  recom- 
mendations are  aimed  at  promoting  conversation,  and  directing  it 
into  the  right  channel.  It  makes  no  provision  for  checking  or 
suppressing  it,  or  for  forcibly  securing  its  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion ;  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that,  speaking  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, a  code  of  directions  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects 
appears  to  us  to  be  even  more  needed  than  any  amount  of  recipes 
for  encouraging  the  usually  very  ready  flow  of  talk.  Perhaps 
in  a  second  edition  Professor  Mahaffy  will  add  a  chapter  ou  the 
extremely  difficult  "  Art  of  Getting  in  a  Word  Edgeways." 


HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE.* 

DR.  YEATS'S  four  volumes  are  a  practical  contribution  to  that 
scheme  of  technical,  industrial,  and  trade  education  which 
he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  advocated.  For  a  long  time  the  British 
public  received  with  little  favour  proposal  for  technical  education. 
This  country  had  achieved  a  pre-emiuence  in  trade  which  most  of 
us  fondly  hoped  could  not  be  shaken.  Our  merchant  navy  is 
equal  in  efficiency  to  the  merchant  navies  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  trade  is  world-wide ;  our  manufactures  exceed  in  ex- 
tent anything  that  has  ever  yet  been  seen;  our  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  unequalled ;  the  skill  of  our  workpeople  is  greater  than 
any  other  country  can  boast ;  and  it  was  thought,  therefore, 
that  we  could  afford  to  disregard  our  foreign  competitors.  But 
of  late  opinion  has  been  changing  rapidly  in  regard  to  this  question. 
Ever  since  1875  trade  has  been  depressed,  while  our  agriculture  has 
been  in  an  exceedingly  bad  state,  and  foreign  competition  has  been 
pushing  us  more  and  more  keenly  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Two 
competitors  are  more  particularly  feared ;  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  The  vast  extent  of  the  United  States ;  the  great 
reserve  of  unoccupied  land  yet  to  be  drawn  upon ;  the  rapidity 
with  which  wealth  and  population  grow,  and  the  energy  and  skill 
of  the  people — themselves  mainly  of  the  same  race  as  inhabits  the 
British  islands — fully  account  for  the  rapid  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  for  the  high  position  it  has  already 
taken  as  a  commercial  nation.  The  growth  of  Germany  has  been 
even  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  United  States,  when  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  German  climate  and  of  the  German 
soil  and  the  general  backwardness  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  On  the  Continent  of 
Europe  certainly  no  country  has  made  such  progress  as  Germany, 
her  political  ascendency  being  itself  a  result  of  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  wealth  and  population.  And  the  advance  of  Germany 
economically  is  traceable  principally  to  the  better  instruction  of 
the  people.  Germans,  recognizing  that  their  country  did  not 
possess  the  natural  advantages  of  the  United  Kingdom,  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  natural  advantages  by  cultivating  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  result  has  been  truly  remarkable. 
German  workpeople  are  crowding  our  cities  ;  German  clerks  are 
competing  successfully  at  home  with  English  clerks,  and  German 
men  of  business  are  pushing  their  trade  against  our  own  old- 
established  houses  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  The  example  of 
Germany,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  Americans 
may  be  expected  to  compete  keenly  with  us  in  the  foreign 
markets  of  the  world,  have  at  length  convinced  most  persons  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject  that  we  can  no  longer  depend  upon 
our  natural  advantages  for  maintaining  our  commercial  supremacy, 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  to  our  people 
sound  technical,  industrial,  and  commercial  instruction.  Dr. 
Yeats,  who,  as  we  have  said,  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  this 
policy,  has  written  the  four  works  whose  titles  are  given  below 
as  text-books  for  commercial  students.  They  all  treat  of  the 
same  subject  from  different  points  of  view,  but  yet  they  are  not 
sequels  one  to  the  other,  being  so  far  independent  that  each  may 
be  read  separately  from  the  rest. 

*  Growth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce  in  All  Ages.  By  John  Yeats, 
LL.D.    Third  edition.    London:  Philip  &  Son.  1887. 

Recent  and  Existing  Commerce.  By  John  Yeats,  LL.D.  Third  edition. 
London  :  Philip  &  Son.  1887. 

Natural  History  of  the  Haw  Materials  of  Commerce.  By  John  Yeats, 
LL.D.   Third  edition.    London  :  Philip  &  Son.  1887. 

Technical  History  of  Commerce.  By  John  Yeats,  LL.D.  London: 
Philip  &  Son.  1887. 
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The  nneient  history  of  commerce  is  necessarily  incomplete  Tho 
decipherment  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  is 
gradually  enlarging  our  knowledgo  of  tho  subject :  but  tho  actual 
beginnings  of  international  trade  must,  we  apprehend,  always  be 
more  or  less  conjectural.  Dr.  Yeats,  in  treating  of  the  distant 
past,  has  porhaps'not  indulged  in  imagination  more  than  his  pre- 
decessors ;  but  wo  venture  to  think  that  the  earlier  history  might, 
without  any  loss  to  tho  student,  have  been  greatly  condensed.  In 
treating  of  the  history  of  commerce  in  mediaeval  and  modern 
times  he  is  upon  surer  ground ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  treat- 
ment is  satisfactory.  But  his  method  is  wanting  in  that  system- 
atic grouping  of  facts  which  would  make  the  narrative  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  What  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  is  not  a  detailed  history  of  the  several  nations 
passed  in  review,  but  such  a  presentation  of  events  as  will  make 
clear  to  the  reader  the  causes  that  increased  the  material  well- 
bein"-  of  the  world  and  promoted  the  dealings  of  nations  one 
with  another.  The  subject,  in  short,  ought  to  be  treated  as  one 
great  whole.  It  is  obvious  that  progress  can  result  only  from 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  from  invention  and  discovery. 
Dr.  Yeats  does  not  keep  this  sufficiently  before  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  is  likely, therefore,  to  bewilder  him,  supplying  no  clue  to 
the  solution  of  the  question  constantly  arising,  Why  at  times 
has  prosperity  declined  and  at  other  times  advanced,  and  why,  in 
particular,  certain  nations  have  risen  to  greatness  and  others  have 
declined?  To  take  illustrations  from  modern  times,  Why  has 
the  wellbeing  of  Europe  almost  continuously  increased  since  a 
century  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire?  and  why  in 
particular  have  Venice,  Holland,  and  England  each  in  their  day 
risen  to  commercial  and  maritime  pre-eminence  ?  The  general 
progress  of  Europe  is  clearly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge, the  gradual  formation  of  important  nations  establishing 
peace  each  within  its  own  borders,  and  the  progress  of  invention 
and  discovery ;  while  the  pre-eminence  attained  by  certain 
nations  is  equally  traceable  to  particular  causes.  In  our  own 
case,  for  instance,  the  strong  government  established  by  the 
Norman  Conquest  imposed  upon  all  classes  obedience  to  the  law. 
Generation  after  generation  thus  grew  up  in  habits  of  orderly 
industry;  and  a  thrifty,  well-fed,  and  industrious  population 
existed  to  take  advantage  of  the  rapid  discovery  and  invention 
that  have  marked  the  last  three  centuries.  Our  rich  coal  and  iron 
fields  lying  close  to  one  another,  and  both  in  near  proximity  to 
the  sea,  enabled  this  orderly  and  industrious  population  to  spring 
to  the  front,  and  to  obtain  a  commercial  lead  which  has  been 
growing  ever  since.  Dr.  Yeats  hardly  succeeds  in  making  this 
sufficiently  clear  to  the  commercial  student. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  four  volumes,  and  certainly  that  most 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  commercial  students,  is  the  one  treat- 
ing of  the  natural  history  of  the  raw  materials  of  commerce.  The 
raw  materials  of  commerce  are  all  drawn  from  the  animal,  the 
vegetable,  or  the  mineral  world,  and  nothing  is  more  essential  to 
the  man  of  business  than  to  learn  to  appreciate  what  materials  are 
useful  and  what  are  not,  as  well  as  to  learn  where  he  may  look  for 
useful  minerals  and  the  like,  and  what  localities  he  should  avoid. 
It  is  curious  how  many  of  the  staple  articles  of  trade  at  present  are 
of  quite  recent  introduction.  Tea,  coffee,  spirits,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  are  all  quite  modern,  as  well  as  many  other  commodities 
that  might  be  enumerated ;  and  every  generation  some  new  article 
is  discovered  and  made  the  basis  of  an  important  industry.  Less 
than  fifty  years  ago  an  English  surgeon,  while  walkingin  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Singapore,  noticed  that  the  handle  of  a  wood-cutter's 
axe  was  of  peculiar  material.  He  examined  it,  learned  where  it 
was  procurable,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  over  a  specimen  to 
England  ;  it  was  gutta-percha,  without  which  we  could  not  have 
laid  our  submarine  electric  cables.  Somewhat  later  a  chemist  in 
Calcutta  received  from  the  interior  of  India  vessels  covered  with 
a  fibrous  substance  which  attracted  his  attention.  It  turned  out 
to  be  jute,  which  immediately  was  introduced  in  BeDgal,  is  now 
largely  grown  in  that  province,  and  is  the  staple  of  an  important 
industry  in  Dundee  and  other  Scotch  towns.  In  these  instances, 
we  have  examples  of  how  the  appreciative  eye  detects  the  mate- 
rials that  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  It  would  be  easy  to 
enumerate  other  instances  in  which  wealth  has  been  squandered 
in  searching  for  coal  and  other  minerals  in  geological  strata  in 
which  all  geologists  would  agree  the  minerals  could  not  be  found. 
In  the  whole  range  of  commercial  instruction  nothing  is  more 
important  than  a  study  of  the  history  of  raw  materials,  therefore, 
since  it  is  in  the  discovery  of  new  raw  materials  alone  that  we 
can  look  for  the  introduction  of  new  trades  and  industries. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
vm. 

THE  two  stories  by  M.  Jules  Verne  issued  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  this  season  are  strikingly  dissimilar  in  aim, 
though  told  with  the  quick  spirit  of  invention  common  to  most 
of  the  author's  amusing  fictions.  The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds 
probably  enjoyed  the  favour  of  many  youthful  readers  of  the 
popular  serial  in  which  it  appeared  before  its  publication  in  book 
form.  It  is  as  spirited  and  ingenious  as  any  of  the  previous 
attempts  of  M.  Verne  in  the  mock-heroic  adaptation  of  scientific 
discoveries  to  the  exuberant  suggestions  of  a  sportive  fancy. 
North  and  South  is  a  very  stirring  story  of  the  Secession  war 
in  Florida,  and  treats  of  history,  sparingly  indeed,  though  in 


tho  spirit  of  which  Fronchmon  alono  seem  to  possess  tho  secret, 
Onco  ombarkod,  however,  on  tho  full  tide  of  adventure,  we 
are  completely  enthralled,  and  think  no  more  of  questioning 
tho  wonderful  tissuo  of  moving  incidents  than  of  doubting  tho 
solid  fact  that  North  and  South  fought  to  tho  bitter  end, 
M.  Jules  Vorno's  persuasive  art  is  the  sourco  of  his  success,  for 
thoro  is  nothing  that  the  young  delight  in  moro  than  a  facile 
migration  into  tho  heavons  of  fancy  and  invention.  Thoro  is 
little  of  this  delightful  art  in  tho  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Edwin 
De  Leon's  Under  the  Stars  and  Under  the  Crescent  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.),  though  this  story  of  the  fortunes  of  a  South 
Carolina  family  at  home  and  in  Turkey  is  styled  "  A  Romance 
of  East  and  West."  The  story  is  fairly  interesting  and 
is  well  written,  but  the  romantic  flavour  is  almost  absent. 
Memoirs  of  an  Arabian  Princess  (Ward  &  Downey)  possesses  a 
different  interest  from  what  its  title  must  suggest  to  the  majority 
of  English  people.  It  is  not  an  Oriental  romance,  but  a  volume 
of  reminiscences  written  by  a  Princess  of  the  ruling  family  of 
Zanzibar,  and  sister  of  Sejid  Bargascb,  whose  sketches  of  life  in 
her  old  home  and  of  her  numerous  relatives  are  decidedly  piquant 
and  interesting.  She  gives  a  fair-seeming  account  of  the  family 
feuds,  jealousies,  intrigues,  of  her  own  active  share  in  them,  and 
her  subsequent  alliance  by  marriage  with  German  interests  in 
Zanzibar.  Daily  Work  and  Life  in  India,  by  W.  J.  Wilkins 
(Fisher  Unwin),  is  a  popular  illustrated  account  of  a  missionary's 
experience  of  life  in  India  by  a  writer  whose  previous  works  on 
the  various  aspects  of  religion  and  life  in  India  are  among  the 
most  trustworthy  of  their  class.  Indian  Fables,  collected  and 
edited  by  P.  V.  Ramaswami  Raju  (Swan  Sonnenschein)  is  a 
reprint  from  the  Leisure  Hour,  illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gould.  As 
with  most  collections  of  proverbial  lore,  the  fox  is  prominent 
among  the  animals  that  figure  in  these  fables,  though  he  is  not 
invariably  the  personification  of  craft  and  dissimulation. 

Among  the  few  books  designed  for  indoor  amusement,  and  not  for 
mere  reading,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  second  series  of  Lady 
Adelaide  Cadogan's  Illustrated  Games  of  Patience  (Sampson  Low& 
Co.)  The  present  volume  consists  largely  of  German  games,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  far  more  ingenious  and  entertaining  than  the 
varieties  of  Patience  more  generally  known  to  English  card-players. 
Thirty-five  games  are  figured  and  described,  and  the  mysteries  of 
"  foundations,"  "  suitable  cards,"  and  so  forth,  are  explained  at  the 
outset.  For  novices  and  for  those  who  know  only  the  ordinary 
games  this  book  offers  a  fund  of  amusement  for  winter  evenings. 
Parlour  Pastimes  (Paterson)  is  a  capital  collection  of  charades, 
puzzles,  fireside  games,  tricks  and  experiments  in  "  parlour  magic," 
receipts  for  producing  by  small  means  veritable  curiosities  of 
science  ;  altogether  an  excellent  book  for  young  people  when  the 
weather  is  wet  and  the  evenings  are  long.  A  useful  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  excellent  selection  of  those  fireside  games  that 
require  a  circle  of  players,  for  whom,  let  us  add,  the  editor  sup- 
plies quite  a  formidable  list  of  suggestions  for  "forfeits."  Among 
picture-books  for  children  we  have  to  note  Bubbles,  by  A.  M. 
Lockyer  (Marcus  Ward  &  Co.),  a  collection  of  rhymes  and  divert- 
ing drawings  of  frogs,  mice,  and  such  small  deer  ;  and  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  Legends  for  Lionel  (Cassell  &  Co.),  in  which  the 
artist  has  scarcely  given  his  best.  The  Christmas  number  of 
Wide  Awake  (Boston:  Lothrop  &  Co.)  opens  the  new  volume 
of  an  admirable  magazine  for  children,  and  makes  a  most  pro- 
mising start.  Mrs.  Molesworth's  Little  Miss  Peggy  (Macmillan  & 
Co.)  is  a  delightful  story,  prettily  illustrated  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
about  a  little  girl  whose  nursery  companions  are  five  brothers,  and 
who  is  unusually  gifted  in  the  power  of  expressing  her  thick- 
coming  fancies,  it'  not  in  the  original  endowment  of  fancy.  Mrs. 
Molesworth's  children  are,  however,  nearly  always  natural  in 
speech  as  well  as  in  ways,  and  these  are  especially  pleasing  in  this 
respect.  Jack,  the  Fisherman,  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (Chatto 
&  Windus)  is  not  a  story  for  the  cheerful  season.  Jack,  the  Fair- 
harbor  boy,  is  a  good  fellow  as  a  boy,  until  what  the  author  calls 
"  the  curse  of  his  heredity  "  came  upon  him,  and  he  got  drunk, 
beat  and  killed  his  wife,  and  came  to  a  sad  end. 

In  Southern  Seas  (Edinburgh :  Grant  &  Son)  is  a  volume  de- 
scriptive of  a  tour  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ceylon,  the 
whole  route  of  the  Orient  line  in  fact,  brightly  written  and  yet 
more  vivaciously  illustrated.  The  reproductions  of  pen-and-ink 
drawings,  that  are  decidedly  clever  and  often  full  of  character,  are 
indeed  the  real  attraction  of  the  book.  We  do  not  learn  much 
of  author  or  artist  from  the  title-page.  The  one  is  "  Petrel "  and 
the  other  is  "  Twain."  There  is  no  need  to  respond  further  to  the 
suggestiveness  of  the  latter  assumption.  Historic  Girls,  by  E.  S. 
Brooks  (Putnam's  Sons)  is  in  all  respects  an  excellent  companion 
volume  to  the  author's  Historic  Boys,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
most  attractive  books  for  girls  of  the  season. 

We  have  received  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Monthly  Packet 
(Smith  &  Innes) ;  Awakened,  by  F.  M.  F.  Skene,  the  Christian. 
World  Annual  (Clarke  &  Co.) ;  the  Christmas  Bookseller;  Crook- 
leigh,  by  Silas  K.  Hocking  (Warne  &  Co.)  ;  A  Son  of  the  Morning, 
by  Sarah  Doudney  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  ;  A  Long  Delay,  by 
Thomas  Keyworth  (Warne  &  Co.) ;  Joint  Guardians,  by  Evelyn 
Everett-Green  (Religious  Tract  Society);  Life  and  Adventures  of 
a  Very  Little  Monkey  (Swan  Sonnenschein) ;  Dick's  Dog,  by 
Ascott  R.  Hope  (Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Nimmo)  ;  Dan,  by  A.  J.  F. 
(Whittingham) ;  The  Revei-se  of  the  Picture,  by  K.  Butt  (Edin- 
burgh: Grant) ;  Children's  Prayers,  by  Sarah  Watson,  illustrated 
by  Jane  M.  Dealy  and  F.  Marriott  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode),  and 
The  Sphinx  Puzzle  Alphabet  (Dean  &  Son). 

In  illustration  and  letterpress  the  Christmas  numbers  this  year 
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are  much  as  they  have  been  for  years  past.  The  coloured 
plates  are  perhaps  larger  than  ever  and  a  trifle  more  hot  and  dis- 
agreeable in  tone ;  but  the  sentiment  is  of  the  right  kind,  the 
themes  are  as  ancient  and  the  "  carnations  :'  of  the  ruddy  children 
depicted  are  as  amazing  as  ever.  The  English  editiou  of  the 
Figaro  Illustre  (Spencer  Blackett)  diners  from  the  rest  in  this 
matter,  though* Messrs.  Boussod  ft  Valadon's  chromotypogravures 
are  not  invariably  successful.  The  best  is  "  Love's  Repose,"  after 
Jean  Aubert,  a  delicate  piece  of  work.  The  number  is  a  good 
one  on  the  whole.  Among  the  contributors  are  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas,  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet.  M.  Fabre's  "  Cathinelle  "  is  cleverly  illustrated  ;  M.  Louis 
Morin's  vivacity  is  well  displayed  both  in  the  text  and  sketches 
of  "  La  Permission  de  Dix  Heures  " ;  and  a  page  of  designs  by 
the  inimitable  humourist  and  caricaturist,  Caran  d*Ache,  is  ex- 
cellently gay  and  whimsical.  The  cover  of  the  Figaro  is,  of  course, 
not  without  taste  in  design.  That  of  the  Graphic  is  inoffensive  ; 
the  remainder  are  more  or  less  trying,  and  that  of  the  Illux- 
irated  London  News  is  a  prodigy  of  ugliness,  though  within  it 
is  full  of  good  things,  such  as  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  "  A  Phyllis 
of  the  Sierras,"  illustrated  by  Mr.  Caton  Woodville.  The  Graphic 
contains  a  story  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris,  a  good  chromo  after  Mr. 
Burton  Barber's  picture,  "  A  Mischievous  Puppy,"  and  a  variety 
of  drawings  in  colour  by  Sidney  P.  Hall,  Arthur  Hopkins,  F. 
Dadd,  and  others.  The  Christmas  number  of  the  Queen  is  prettily 
illustrated,  and  in  other  respects  full  of  variety.  Oassell's 
Christmas  Annual,  Yule  Tide,  is  made  up  of  a  new  story  for  the 
season  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  entitled  "  The  Adventures  of  John 
Nicholson,"  and  several  chromo-lithographs  of  the  ordinary  type. 
Short  illustrated  stories  and  a  wonderful  chromo  of  a  child  who 
is  evidently  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  sweets  or  painted  toys 
comprise  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Lady.  Life  and  Vanity 
Fair  do  not  differ  from  previous  issues  of  the  kind ;  the  latter 
contains  a  novelette,  "  The  Fatal  Philtre,"  by  the  Earl  of 
Desart. 

We  have  received  two  Jubilee  albums  for  photographs,  both 
illustrated  and  handsomely  bound.  Our  Queen  and  Country 
(Marcus  Ward  &  Co.)  contains  designs  in  colour,  is  tastefully 
mounted,  and  fitted  for  every  description  of  photograph.  The 
Victoria  Album  (T.  J.  Smith,  Son,  &  Downes)  is  very  prettily 
ornamented  by  floral  designs  in  gold  and  sepia  sketches  of  scenes 
and  incidents  of  Her  Majesty's  life  and  reign. 

Messrs. Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh  forward  samples  of  the 
old-established  Blackwood's  Diaries,  among  which  are  the  Shilling 
Scribbling  Diary,  the  "  Desk  Diary,  No.  4,"  the  handy  "  National 
Pocket-Book " ;  and  an  assortment  of  Pettitt's  Diaries  and 
Calendars,  including  the  Octavo  Scribbling  Diary,  the  "  Library 
Almanac  "  for  hanging  on  a  wall — a  capital  device — and  "  The 
Week,"  a  useful  engagement  calendar  in  block  form. 

We  have  also  received  Kate  Greenaway's  "  Almanac  for  1888" 
(Routledge  &  Sons),  a  charming  little  book,  with  exquisite  draw- 
ings in  colour  of  pretty  children  peeping  from  cottage  windows  in 
graceful  attitudes,  and  a  series  of  old-fashioned  flowers  arranged  in 
posies. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

rpiHE  art  of  making  illustrated  gift-books  pleasing  to  the  eye 
JL  has  never  flourished  in  England  and  now  seems  almost  lost. 
It  is  hopeless,  apparently,  to  protest  against  the  undeviating  ugli- 
ness of  colour  and  design  that  characterizes  the  bindings  of 
our  boys'  books.  More  pretentious  volumes,  however,  exhibit 
similar  excesses  in  gilding  and  crude  dyes,  while  the  few  bindings 
that  show  any  attempt  at  design  this  season  for  the  most  part 
only  succeed  in  reconciling  us  to  the  absence  of  all  design  in  the 
majority.  French  books  betray  their  origin  by  their  covers,  even 
when  the  binding  is  of  mere  cloth,  or  silk,  or  some  other  of  the 
cheaper  and  more  perishable  materials  in  common  use.  We  have 
a  capital  example  of  this  in  the  elegant  and  truly  decorative 
design,  in  pale  olive,  white,  and  gold,  on  the  cover  of  a  volume  of 
sonnets  and  etchings  entitled  Feuilkts  Glanes ;  Poesies  Inedites 
(Paris :  Librairie  de  L'Art).  There  is  nothing  sumptuous  in  the 
appearance  of  this  pretty  book,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  what  French  taste  and  skill  may  effect  with  ordinary  materials. 
The  harmonious  exterior  admirably  accords  with  the  contents. 
Many  distinguished  French  poets  and  etchers  are  happily  allied 
in  honouring  the  art  of  Metzu  and  Paul  Potter,  Boucher  and 
Fragonard,  La  Tour,  Ehrmann,  Constable,  Millet,  Meissonier, 
and  other  masters,  while  the  graceful  and  always  fluent  invention 
of  M.  Ilabert-Dys  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  culs-de-lampe 
and  other  ornamental  designs  in  the  text.  Poems  written  for 
pictures  are  not  often  remarkable  for  vigour  and  warmth  of  in- 
spiration, and  not  a  few  of  these  sonnets  are  flat  and  languid, 
though  the  work  of  eminent  hands.  The  sonnet  by  M.  Henri 
Berne3,  for  instance,  written  for  the  etching  by  M.  Brunet- 
Debaines,  after  Constable's  "  Cottage,"  is  a  pretty  essay  in 
description,  but  scene  and  sentiment  alike  are  French,  not 
English,  and  scarcely  accord  with  the  painting.  M.  Charles 
Grandmougin  contributes  a  sonnet  dialogui  in  illustration  of 
M.  Meissonier's  "  Les  Deux  Lansquenets,"  etched  by  M.  Leopold 
Flameng,  the  poetry  of  which  is  not  comparable  with  the  etcher's 
skill.  MAI.  Theodore  de  Banville,  Paul  Bourget,  Catulle  Mendes, 
Adrien  Dozamy,  Sully-Prudhomme,  and  Philippe  Gille  may  be 
named  among  the  poets  whose  powers  are  fairly  represented.  The 
best  of  the  etchings,  and  some  of  these  are  excellent,  are  M< 


Waltner's  "  La  Bobemienne,"  after  Ricard ;  M.  Flameng's  "  Le 
Peseta   d'Or,"   after  Metzu;   M.  Rajon's   "  Cortigiana/'  after  ; 
Blanchard;  M.  Didier's  "Madeleine,"  after  Henner;  and  M. 
Daumont's  "  La  Menagere,"  after  F.  Bonvin. 

The  splendid  volume  which  Messrs.  Plon  produced  a  year  or 
so  ago  on  St.  Francis  is  appropriately  followed  by  a  somewhat 
smaller,  but  still  beautiful,  monograph  on  the  Magdalen  of  the  \ 
early  Minorites,  Sainte  Marguerite  de  Cortone  (Paris :  Plon).  Le 
R.  P.  L.  de  Cherami,  the  good  father  who  undertakes  the 
letterpress,  is  a  little  professional,  and  sometimes  a  little  penny- 
a-lining  in  style.  "  Vers  Page  de  quinze  ans,  emportee  par  ce  '< 
besoin  d'affection  qui  est  naturel  au  cceur  de  la  jeune  fille, 
Marguerite  s'epancha  au  dehors,  et  sans  manquer  aux  delicatesses 
d'une  conscience  chretienne  de  chercher  dans  la  soci^te"  des  jeunes 
filles  de  son  age  et  les  bruyantes  reunions  le  bonheur  que  lui 
refusait  le  foyer  paternel,"  is  surely  poor  stuff.  But  he  is  learned 
and  conscientious,  and  the  adornments  of  his  book  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  A  special  feature  of  it,  besides  numerous 
woodcuts  of  scenery,  sculpture,  and  so  forth,  are  chapter- 
headings  with  coloured  heraldic  blazonry,  which  is  very  effective. 

M.  Biart's  Christmas  book  of  juvenile  science,  Grandph-e 
Mai  Time  (Paris :  Plon),  is  a  handsome  quarto,  telling  how  an 
old  person,  who  was  a  chemist  and  a  Christian,  harboured  two 
orphans,  taught  them  both  his  chemistry  and  his  Christianity — 
the  latter,  no  doubt,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Paris  Muni- 
cipality—and invented  an  infallible  manure.  The  story  is  pretty, 
and  the  chemistry  is  sound.  M.  Mouligni^'s  illustrations  are  an 
agreeable  variety  on  the  eternal  Zier  and  the  no  less  eternal 
Tofani. 

MM.  Plon  publish  this  year  three  of  the  handsome  oblong 
coloured  albums  of  which  M.  de  Monvel's  capital  nursery-songs 
have  been  hitherto  the  type.  One,  La  cimlite  puerile  et  honnete, 
is  by  M.  de  Monvel  himself,  and,  omitting  one  or  two  representa- 
tions of  practices  puerile,  but  not  honnete,  is  very  comical  and 
pretty.  The  infant  beau  kissing  the  hand  of  the  infant  beauty 
could  not  be  bettered  by  M.  de  Monvel's  mistress  in  art,  Miss 
Greenaway.  Small  French  boys,  whether  neat  or  nasty,  always 
strike  English  eyes  as  rather  unnatural  little  creatures,  but  the 
girls  are  charming,  and  the  chairs  and  washhand-stands  sublime. 
The  shy  infant  hiding  under  a  sofa  at  p.  16  is  agreeable,  and  so  are 
the  wicked  youths  who  are  setting  a  puppyatthe  baker's  boy's  le^s. 
The  scenes  with  the  "professor"  are  also  good,  and  still  more  those 
with  the  music-mistress,  and  the  dinner-table  pieces,  and  the  good 
child  at  the  call  (p.  39),  and,  in  short,  nearly  everything,  keeping 
the  juvenile  "  bear-fights  "  at  44  and  45  in  more  especial  memory. 
"  Mars  "  has  followed  up  Nos  cheris  with  Comperes  et  compagnons,  \ 
in  which  his  usual  elegant,  if  rather  overdressed,  children  play  all  1 
sorts  of  games  with  all  sorts  of  birds  and  beasts,  dogs  and  cats 
being,  of  course,  the  most  frequent,  but  all  manner  of  others  also  . 
occurring.  The  plates,  if  a  little  monotonous  in  character,  are 
various  enough  in  subject,  and  very  prettily  coloured  and  de-  \ 
signed.  The  best  are  perhaps  "  l'oncle  Gontran  "  running  a  four- 
footed  race  with  the  great  dog,  his  small  niece  being  "  up,"  and 
the  same  uncle's  "  new  hat  and  umbrella  stand,"  a  stuffed  gorilla, 
which  causes  much  alarm  to  his  nephews. 

The  most  witty  of  the  three,  however,  is  beyond  all  question 
"  Crafty 's  "  La  chasse  a  tir,  which  might  be  called  in  English  "  The  ' 
Young  Sportsman's  Progress."   "  Crafty,"  who  has  never  better  I 
deserved  the  title  of  the  French  Leech  than  here,  shows  the  youth 
from  his  first  acquisition  of  a  gun  aux  prises  with  all  kinds  of  ! 
game;  some  of  the  sports,  such  as  "daring"  larks,  being  now 
(unless  we  mistake)  extinct  in  England,  though  once  common,  and 
interesting  in  that  way.    Moreover,  each  plate  is  not  a  mere 
sketch,  but  a  finished  picture,  and  the  amount  of  character  is 
without  exaggeration  very  considerable.    We  may  single  out  the 
plate  exhibiting  the  varied  disgust  in  countenance  and  attitude  of 
the  old  hands  at  a  shoot  as  the  young  hand  drives  up.    All  these 
albums  ought  to  be  much  better  known  in  England  than  they  are. 

This  album,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  largest  performance 
of  the  "  French  Leech  "  this  year.  "  Crafty  "  has  a  mighty  octavo 
entitled  Les  Chasseurs,  pure  and  simple  (Calmann  L6vy),  crammed 
with  drawings  (not,  indeed,  coloured  nor  so  completely  finished 
as  those  of  the  smaller  and  daintier  volume,  but  much  more 
numerous  and  varied),  and  furnished  with  letterpress  by  no  less  a 
person  than  "  Gyp."  We  have  more  than  once  admitted  that  the 
sternness  of  our  virtue  both  as  moralists  and  critics  is  altogether 
melted  by  the  literary  smiles  of  this  fascinating  lady.  To  know 
"  Gyp "  (we  speak  purely  of  literary  knowledge)  is  to  love 
her,  for  all  but  the  sourest  of  Puritans  or  the  most  wooden- 
headed  of  Philistines.  But  we  had  not  apprehended  in  her 
such  a  mastery  (for  the  dog-in-the-inangerishness  of  languages 
created  by  men  affords  no  feminine  term)  of  sport  and  the 
language  of  sport.  A  good  deal  of  the  very  considerable  matter 
of  the  book  is  of  course  made  up  of  conversation  (in  a  wide 
and  varied  sense)  at  the  dinner-table  and  other  places  as  well  as 
in  the  field ;  but  the  field  itself,  and  the  stable  and  the  kennel,  and 
all  manner  of  other  scenes,  receive  from  "  Gyp  "  the  attentions  of 
a  serious  connaisseuse  (if  there  is  such  a  word)  as  well  as  those  of 
an  ingenious  and  gifted  writer.  To  say  that  the  fair  author's 
favourite  topic  is  kept  out  would  not  be  true.  Country-house  life 
has  never  been  considered  as  exactly  ill  suited  to  flirtation,  and 
we  all  know  what  flirtation  means  with  "  Gyp  " — a  meaning, 
perhaps,  requiring  the  services  of  some  modern  Charles  Lamb 
to  explain  it  quite  away.  "  What  shall  he  have  that  killed 
the  deer  ?  "  as  a  greater  than  "  Gyp  "  sang  some  centuries  ago. 
But  the  subjects  are  abundantly  varied  from  the  actual  inci- 
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dents  of  the  cl'iso  through  a  great  number  of  other  things  to  tho 
Bufferings  of  hospitable  entertainers  who  make  martyrs  of  them- 
selves to  please  their  guests,  and  are  partly  bored  to  death  and 
partly  abused  in  return.  Besides  all  this  there  are  certain  opi- 
godes  more  loosely  connected  with  tho  main  thome.  Tho  most 
amusing  of  these  by  far  is  "La  deruiere  conspiration  Jogiti- 
miste."  A  company  of  gentlemoa  who  support  a  subscription 
pack  meet  to  hear  tho  annual  report,  &c,  and  as  they  are,  of 
course,  all  very  decidedly  of  the  Right,  tho  citizens  of  tho  small 
country  town,  in  the  chief  inn  of  which  thoy  are  meeting, 
decide  that  it  is  a  plot  against  the  Republic.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular denouement ;  but  plenty  of  fun  is  got  out  of  the  contrast 
of  the  actual  proceedings  (which,  true  to  nature,  consist  chiefly 
of  frivolous  conversation  and  resolute  refusals  to  attend  to  the 
long-suffering  treasurer)  and  the  comments  outside.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  "  Gyp  "  has  been  well  supported  by  "  Crafty," 
who  has  lavished  sketches  of  dogs,  men,  ladies,  guns,  horses, 
carriages,  dinner-tables,  and  heaven  knows  what  else  all  over 
the  pages  with  inexhaustible  energy,  and  generally  with  excellent 
effect.  Only  once  have  we  caught  his  pencil  out,  and  that  is 
when  he  represents  "la  belle  Madame  de  Vespe'tro"  by  a  really 
hideous  personage,  so  hideous  that  we  thought  at  first  that  the 
belle  of  the  text  must  have  been  written  sarcastic,  till  we  found 
it  was  not  so.  Altogether,  the  book  is  full  of  fun  of  all  sorts, 
and  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it  is  absolutely  inoffensive.  Let 
us  conclude  by  noting  the  greatest  instauce  of  even  "  Gyp's " 
audacity  that  we  have  ever  seen.  She  has  dared  to  represent 
an  English  governess  to  the  French  public  as  pretty ! !  And 
"  Crafty,"  a  worthy  copesmate  of  such  daring,  has  drawn  the 
young  lady  without  long  teeth  ! ! ! 

The  new  edition  (which  bears  "  Collection  Calmann  Levy  "  at 
the  head  and  Maison-Quantin  at  the  foot  of  its  title-page)  of  Le 
roman  aVun  jeune  homme  pauvre  (Paris :  Quantin)  is  in  the  general 
scheme  of  its  series  worthy  of  both  the  famous  houses  men- 
tioned. Some  people  might  urge  that  a  novel  is  a  thing  to  read, 
and  that  a  smaller  and  more  handy  size  would  be  desirable  ;  but 
gift  books  are  gift  books.  The  portrait  of  the  author,  which  serves 
as  frontispiece,  is  excellent,  and  the  execution  of  all  the  engravings 
is  faultless.  M.  Mouchot,  the  artist,  however,  pleases  us  less  in 
his  designs.  The  heroine  is  not  a  person  for  whom  we  ourselves 
should  care  to  take  the  chance  of  a  broken  neck ;  and  the  famous 
central  scene  is  very  poorly  composed ;  so  that,  instead  of  swooping 
down  from  heaven  to  earth  in  a  magnificent  fashion,  the  poor  and 
good  young  man  appears  to  be  half  kneeling  on  a  gutter  and  half 
clinging  to  a  branch.  However,  it  was,  no  doubt,  not  an  easy 
thing  to  show. 

The  second  of  the  splendid  volumes  of  description  of  foreign 
countries  which  the  same  firm  began  last  year  is  devoted  to 
I] extreme  Orient  (Paris :  Quantin),  and  the  author  of  the  letter- 
press is  M.  Paul  Bonnetain.  As  for  the  illustrations,  not  less 
may  be  said  for  the  engraving  or  processing  of  them  and  more 
for  the  design  than  in  the  case  of  the  volume  last  noticed.  The 
only  fault  we  can  find  is  that  the  connexion  with  the  text  is 
sometimes  looser  than  it  should  be  in  a  perfect  book  of  the  kind. 
For  the  text  itself,  it  is  rather  unequal.  M.  Bonnetain  has  here 
set  some  writing  which  is  not  only  unobjectionable  but  positively 
good  to  his  name,  but  he  has  been  unable  to  keep  the  Chauvinist 
devil  out.  The  oddest  utterance  of  the  said  devil  is  the  complaint 
of  being  called  "  a  Frenchman."  We  never  heard  of  any  country- 
man of  ours  who  thought  it  an  insult  to  be  called  an  Englishman. 
But  letterpress  is  not  the  first  thing  in  such  a  book,  and  that  which 
is  the  first  thing,  the  illustration,  could  hardly  be  better. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  two  first  books  on  our  list  (which  is  all  composed  of 
novels  this  week)  are  examples  of  a  kind  of  get-up  not  com- 
mon in  England — the  novel  of  cheap,  but  not  nasty,  price  and 
arrangement,  plentifully  illustrated.  We  do  not  profess  to  know 
quite  how  it  is  done,  but  it  is.  Paysanne  (i)  and  the  other 
stories  which  accompany  it  are  well  written  and  well  intentioned, 
but  the  author  has  in  the  first  rather  displaced  the  promise  of 
interest.  The  peasant  girl  suffering  from  the  fate  of  the  Lady  of 
Burleigh  is  something  of  a  commonplace,  if  not  (as,  according  to 
one  story,  Diderot  originated  Rousseau's  great  paradox  by  saying) 
something  of  a  pont-aux-dnes.  M.  Morand's  book  (2)  is  a  kind  of 
comic  Tentation  de  St.-Antoine,  in  which  the  saint  and  his 
usual  companion  are  introduced  to  Parisian  life  as  a  last  trial 
of  their  virtue.  The  idea  was  hardly  strong  enough  to  bear 
more  than  a  short  tale,  and  the  execution  is  unequal,  but  not 
unfrequently  amusing.  The  pig  especially  has  received  justice 
at  the  hands  both  of  penman  and  penciller,  and  is  very  agree- 
able. Indeed,  M.  Pille's  illustrations  are  decidedly  good  all 
through.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Bon-Repos  (3)  is  a  pleasant 
book.  It  is  moral  according  to  the  newest  French,  and  a  very 
old  English  system  of  morality — that  is  to  say,  people  commit 
all  sorts  of  faults,  and  then  are  punished  for  them  in  a  grievous 
and  grisly  fashion.  That  husband  and  lover  both  go  mad  is 
only  one  of  its  details.  It  is  not  ill  written,  but  the  author  has 
not  quite  succeeded  in  emphasizing  the  character  of  his  heroine 

(1)  Paysanne.    Par  Jeanne  Mairet.    Paris  :  Librairie  de  l'Art. 

(2)  Le  roman  de  Paris.    Par  E.  Morand.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(3)  Bon-Repos.   Par  P.  Chaperon.   Paris :  Lemerre. 


and  hex  inherited  strain  of  viciousness  after  tho  fashion  which 
alone  could  have  made  his  book  tolerable.  Tho  hero  is  on  actor, 
and  there  are  incidentally  souio  clever  strokes  at  "  cabotinago." 
Ono  takes  up  any  book  bearing  tho  naino  of  tho  author  of  Carl 
Robert  (4)  with  respect;  though  it  is  not  quite  sullicient  to  have 
had  a  husband  and  a  mother  of  genius  in  order  to  be  a  successful 
novelist.  M.  Charles Deton  shows  in  Les  amours  oVun  magittratif) 
a  power  of  observation  which  is  unluckily  not  yet  accompanied 
by  much  power  of  expression.  Tho  book  contains  a  curious  and 
probably  vecu  experience  of  tho  violent  party  feelings  excited 
some  years  ago  by  tho  persecution  of  tho  religious  orders  in 
France,  and  of  tho  struggles  in  the  mind  of  an  official  charged 
with  executing  those  orders.  It  has  also  some  well-observed 
sketches  of  provincial  life  and  character.  But  there  is  a  great 
dryness  both  of  stylo  and  general  tone  about  it.  M.  Gandillot's  (6) 
tales  (for  there  are  several  in  his  volume)  are  busied  with  young 
persons  who  are  not,  on  the  whole,  a  great  deal  better  than  they 
should  be,  and  some  of  the  motives  are  not  very  original,  while 
the  general  bent  of  the  satire  is  a  very  little  conventional.  Here 
and  there,  however,  the  author  has  in  his  own  way  struck  a  true 
note,  and  struck  it  well,  as  in  the  charming  story  of  the  model 
"  Mademoiselle  Zaza,"  whose  sentiments  were  sound  and  un- 
common, though  her  practice  was  usually  lax,  and  in  the  tragi- 
comic catastrophe  which  follows  the  mature  deliberation  of  the 
virtuous  Mariette  whether  she  shall  continue  virtuous  or  not.  A 
new  edition  of  M.  Diguet's  honourably-by-the-Academy-mentioned 
Karita  (7)  may  be  chronicled,  and  the  theatrical  sketches  oiFlorival 
et  Cie(8)  appear  to  possess  actuality.  The  author  or  one  of  the 
authors  of  Le  testament  de  Berthe  (9)  tells  us  that  the  book  resulted 
from  his  "  deploring  the  naturalist  tendencies."  We  think  our  proofs 
are  sufficiently  made  on  this  point ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  M.  Tailhand  has  almost  made  us  regret  M.  Huysmans.  The 
virtuous  wife  of  his  story — a  detestable  person — calls  divorce  in  a 
letter  to  her  husband  a  law  "  dtSsorganisatrice."  Des-Or-Gan-I-Sa- 
Trice  !  We  like  divorce  little;  but,  if  there  is  a  just  cause  of  it, 
it  is  the  use  by  a  wife  of  words  of  six  syllables.  Mme.  Mary 
Summer  has  admirers,  and  to  them  we  need  only  remark  that  her 
last  Revolution  novel  (10)  deals  chiefly  with  the  Norbury  House 
society  and  the  fortunes  of  the  emigres  in  England.  M.  Armand 
Beyra's  L'honneur  et  le  sang  (1 1)  is  a  somewhat  disproportionate 
account  of  the  causes  which  brought  on  and  postponed  a  military 
duel.  It  is  too  long  for  its  theme ;  and  the  same,  though  for 
different  reasons,  maybe  said  of  Mile,  de  Roquemaure  (12),  which, 
however,  people  who  like  distinguished  characters  may  enjoy. 
L 'affaire  Gauliot  (13),  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  legal  novel;  and 
La  clmsse  aux  Juifs  (14)  is  also  straightforwardly  titled,  and  deals 
with  Russia  in  the  present  day. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

SSAYS,  Chiefly  on  Poetry,  in  two  volumes,  by  Aubrey  De  Vere 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  comprise  a  variety  of  critical  articles  on 
poetry  and  ethics,  originally  contributed,  with  two  exceptions,  to  the 
Quarterly,  the  Edinburgh,  and  other  Reviews,  and  now  reprinted 
in  condensed  form.  The  more  prominent  among  these  essays  deal 
with  the  philosophy  and  characteristics  of  Spenser's  poetry,  the 
genius  and  passion  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  works  of  Sir  Henry 
Taylor.  "  Characteristics  of  Spenser,"  which  was  written  for  Dr. 
Grosart's  edition  of  the  poet,  and  "  Spenser  as  a  Philosophic  Poet," 
will  be  less  familiar  to  the  general  reader  than  the  essays  on 
Wordsworth.  They  are  graceful  and  sympathetic,  though  less 
interesting,  because  less  fervid  in  conviction,  than  the  other  and 
better  known  criticisms.  In  his  brief  but  instructive  "  Recollec- 
tions of  Wordsworth "  the  author  relates  how  he  was  converted 
from  a  perfectly  laudable  enthusiasm  for  Byron  to  the  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  the  Wordsworthian  ideal  which  shines  with  a 
lambent  constancy  in  these  pages.  He  read  by  chance  "  Laodamia," 
and  was  at  once  subjected  to  the  stronger  and  more  spiritual 
domination.  "  Some  strong,  calm  hand  seemed  to  have  been  laid 
on  my  head,  and  bound  me  to  the  spot  till  I  had  come  to  the  end. 
As  I  read,  a  new  world,  hitherto  unimagined,  opened  itself  out, 
stretching  far  away  into  serene  infinitudes."  Mr.  Aubrey  De 
Vere's  excursions  into  these  lofty  regions  of  ampler  ether  and 
diviner  air  are  of  the  meditative  and  devotional  kind  that  accords 
admirably  with  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  and  need  no  commendation 
at  this  date  to  the  multitude  that  read  his  poetry.  There  may  be 
some,  perhaps,  not  less  reverential  than  Mr.  De  Vere  whose  faith 
is  not  sufficient  to  accept  his  ingenious  apology  for  Wordsworth's 
extraordinary  lapses  into  dreary  platitude  and  prosiness,  or 
to  regard  them  as  "  exceptional  passages  of  a  merely  didactic 
nature,"  in  which,  as  Mr.  De  Vere  thinks,  the  poet  drops  nearly 

(4)  Carl  Robert.    Par  Mme.  Cle'singer-Sand.    Paris :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(5)  Les  amours  d'un  mugistrat.    Par  C.  Deton.  Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(6)  Les  flies  de  Jean  de  Miller.   Par  L.  Gandillot.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(7)  Karita.    Par  C.  Diguet.    Deuxieme  edition.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(8)  Florival  et  Cie.    Par  Samson-Cressonois.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 
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to  the  level  of  Cowper.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  author  of 
the  Excursion  with  the  poet  of  the  Odes  and  the  "  Sonnets  dedi- 
cated to  Liberty"  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  features  of  these 
thoughtful  essays. 

Another  harvesting  from  various  periodicals  is  represented  by 
Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Memories  and  Portraits  (Chatto  &  Windus). 
Many  of  the  essays  in  this  miscellaneous  volume  will  be  familiar 
to  magazine  readers,  and  among  these  are  some  of  the  more  charac- 
teristic and  finished  productions  of  the  author,  such  as  the  two 
papers  on  "  Talk  and  Talkers,''  "A  Penny  Plain  and  2d.  Coloured," 
and  "  The  Character  of  Dogs."  The  remainder  are  of  unequal 
merit,  and  scarcely  respond  to  the  somewhat  superfluous  "  Note  " 
that  introduces  them,  or  to  the  rather  grandiose  title.  The  latter, 
indeed,  suggests  portals  of  palatial  proportions  where  a  humbler 
style  of  entry  would  better  harmonize  with  the  interior.  Headers 
of  Kidnapped  will  be  interested  in  "  Memoirs  of  an  Islet,"  a 
charming  paper  of  youthful  reminiscences  relating  to  the  little  isle 
of  Earraid.  A  capital  character  sketch,  entitled  "  An  Old  Scotch 
Gardener,"  is  reprinted  from  a  defunct  college  magazine,  and  is 
apparently  a  juvenile  essay,  though  by  no  means  the  least  notable 
in  the  little  volume. 

Word  Portraits  of  Famous  Writers,  edited  by  Mabel  E. 
Wotton  (Bentley),  is  one  of  the  oddest  examples  of  book-making 
we  know  of.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  personal  descriptions  of 
famous  authors  of  this  and  the  last  centuries,  drawn  from  many 
sources,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It  attempts  to  set  forth 
in  each  individual  peculiarities  of  manner,  speech,  colour  of  hair 
and  eyes,  complexion,  features,  and  all  of  man  that  outward  show 
reveals.  The  results  are  a  little  bewildering,  and  not  very  profit- 
able. Self-description  on  a  Galtonian  plan  might,  if  the  material 
existed,  produce  interesting  matter  for  speculation.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  is  supplied  by  Mrs.  Inchbald.  The  author  of  A 
Simple  Story  describes  her  face  as  "  beautiful  in  effect,  and  beau- 
tiful in  every  feature,"  and  her  countenance  is  said  to  have  been 
"  voluptuous,  without  indelicacy."  This  is  truly  feminine,  if  a 
little  vague. 

Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore's  How  to  Write  the  History  of  a 
Family  (Elliot  Stock)  is  a  useful  and  systematic  handbook  to  a 
complex  subject,  and  a  practical  treatise  on  the  manifold  sources 
of  information  open  to  the  genealogist.  Family  historians  seldom 
show  the  lucid  arrangement  of  material  which  is  most  desirable  in 
genealogical  studies,  and  any  attempt  at  simplification  should  be 
welcome  when  combined  with  a  sound  scientific  method.  Mr. 
Phillimore's  suggestions  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  compiling  family  memoirs  and  pedigrees. 

The  merit  of  simplicity  rightly  belongs  to  the  extremely  in- 
teresting Genealoyy  of  the  Pepys  Family,  compiled  by  Walter 
Courtenay  Pepys  (Bell  &  Sons).  Although  this  little  book  deals 
with  a  period  of  600  years,  the  number  of  persons  that  now  bear 
the  name  of  the  immortal  diarist  appears  to  be  curiously  small. 
Mr.  Pepys  estimates  the  number  of  those  who  represent  the  Cot- 
tenhaiu  family  and  its  branches  at  forty-two,  and  lie  thinks  there  is 
no  other  family  of  the  name.  The  majority  of  these  reside  in  London 
and  Worcestershire,  nine  only  living  out  of  England.  Twenty-eight 
are  descendants  of  Sir  W.  W.  Pepys,  the  first  baronet,  whose  second 
son  was  Lord  Chancellor  and  first  Earl  of  Cottenham,  and  whose 
third  son  became  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  Pepys  family  held  land 
in  Cambridgeshire  at  least  as  early  as  1273.  Pepys  cites  seven- 
teen distinct  spellings  of  the  name.  He  gives  the  pedigrees  of  the 
Cottenham  family  from  the  Norfolk  visitation  of  1585  and  the 
Cambridge  visitations  of  1619  and  1684,  adding  elaborate  pedigree 
tables  of  the  Impington,  Essex,  and  Norfolk  branches,  and  a  final 
general  table  indicating  the  genealogy  of  surviving  branches  of 
the  family.  Mr.  Pepys  refers  to  the  singular  fact  that  Samuel 
Pepys,  the  diarist,  never  once  mentions  his  cousin  once  removed, 
Richard  Pepys,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  though  be  was  not 
forgetful  of  his  high  family  connexions.  Among  the  interesting 
notes  of  family  history  in  this  compilation  are  some  curious  letters 
written  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  his  sons. 

English  musicians  and  amateurs  may  be  commended  to  the 
critical  memoir  of  the  leading  composer  of  the  times— Johannes 
Brahms :  a  Biographical  .Sketch  (Fisher  Unwin),  translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  Hermann  Deiters  by  Rosa  Newmarch,  edited, 
with  a  preface,  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.  To  the  original  and 
excellent  little  study  of  the  composer  the  editor  appends  a 
succinct  and  admirable  review  of  the  more  recent  development  of 
the  musician  who  is  rightly  regarded  by  Dr.  Deiters  as  the  sole 
successor  to  Beethoven  and  the  most  distinguished  creative  force 
in  modern  music. 

A  second  instalment  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  edited  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  forms  the 
latest  addition  to  the  "Parchment  Library." 

Allan  Cunningham's  Traditional  Tales  (Routledge),  edited  by 
Professor  Henry  Morley,  is  the  most  recent  volume  in  the 
"  Universal  Library,"  and  worth  reprinting  if  only  for  the  effective 
ballads  that  are  scattered  among  these  le/endary  stories. 

Amomj  the  Cape  Kaffirs,  by  Ernest  Glanville  (Swan  Sonnen- 
echein),  comprises  some  bright  sketches  of  life  in  South  Africa, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  lively  and  readable  story. 

W'e  have  received  Letters  to  Our  Workiny  Party  (Gardner, 
Darton,  it  Co.);  Organ.  Building  for  Amateurs,  a  practical  illus- 
trated handbook,  by  Mark  Wicks  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.);  the 
ninth  volume  of  Present  Day  Tracts,  by  various  writers  (Religious 
Tract  Society);  Nooa  Arundincs,  by  II.  Hailstone,  second  edi- 
tion (Macinillan  &  Bowes) ;  Sister  Lticetta  ;  and  other  Poems,  by 
Zitella  Tomkius  (Kegan  Paul) ;  Disillusion  ;  and  other  Poems,  by 


Ethel  M.  de  Fonblanque  (Fisher  Unwin) ;  Part  V.  of  the  reissue 
of  Our  River,  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.  (Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.)  • 
Anecdota  O.roniemia,  Semitic  Series,  Part  IV.,  edited  by  Ad' 
Neubauer  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press) ;  China,  translated  from  the 
French  of  G.  Eug.  Simon  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.);  Railway 
Tariffs  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Laic,  by  E.  R.  A.  Seligmann 
(Boston :  Ginn),  and  Vol.  XXVIII.  of  the  Transactions  °of  the 
Institute  of  Natal  Architects  (Sotheran). 


NOTICE. 


We  bey  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE   TO  ADVEETISEES. 

The  Advertisement  Depaetment  has  been  Behoved  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
83  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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